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ABBREVIATIONS 


USED IN THE ETYMOLOGIES AND DEFINITIONS. 


a., adj adjeotlre. 

abbr abbreviation. 

abl ablative. 

aoo accumtlve. 

accom. accommodated, acoom- 

modatlon. 

act. active. 

adv adverb. 

AF. Anglo-French. 

agrL .agriculture, 

AL, Anglo- Latin. 

aig. algebra. 

Amer American. 

anat. anatomy. 

anc ancient. 

antiq antiquity. 

aor. aorlat. 

appar appiu-enUy. 

Ar Amble. 

arch architecture. 

nrchnol archecology. 

arlth. arithmetic. 

art article. 

AS. Anglo-Saxon. 

aatroL aitrology. 

aatron, aatronomy. 

attrib. attributive. 

ang. augmentative. 

Bav Bavarian. 

Beng. BengalL 

blot biology. 

Bohem Bohemian. 

bot botany. 

Bmx. Braxilian. 

Bret Breton. 

bryoL bryology. 

Bulg. Bulgarian. 

carp. carpentry. 

Cat Catalan. 

Cath. Catholic. 

caua. cauaatlve, 

oeram ceramics. 

cf, L. confer, compare. 

ch. church. 

Chal Chaldee, 

ohem chemical, chemistry. 

Chin Chinese. 

chron. chronology. 

colloq. colloquial, colloquially 

com, commerce, commer- 

cial. 

oompb composition, com- 

pound. 

compar. comparativei 

conch. conchology. 

con] conjunction. 

contr. contracted, contrac- 

tion. 

Com Cornish. 

cranlol craniology. 

craniom. craniometry. 

crystal crystallography. 

D. Dutch. 

Dan Danish. 

dat dative. 

def. dctlnitc, doflnition. 

deiiv, derivative, derivation. 

dIaL dialect dialectal. 

dlff. dillerent 

dim diminutive. 

dUtrlb dUtributive. 

dram dramatic. 

dynam. dynamics. 

E. East 

B. English (tMuoBymMM. 

<ny modern English^ 
eccL, ecolea. — ecclesiastioaL 

econ. economy, 

•• 0. . • L. taempli gratia, far 

ei^ple. 


ei^ple. 



engln engineering. 

entom entomology. 

Epia Episcopal. 

equiv. equivalent 

esp. especially. 

Eth Ethlopic. 

ethnog. ethnography. 

eihnol ethnology. 

etym etymology. 

Eiir European. 

exclam exclamation. 

t; fern feminine. 

F. French (luuaUg mean- 

ing modem French). 

Flem Flemish. 

fart fortiftention. 

freq fremientative. 

Frlea Frlwlc. 

fut future. 

O Qemian (unutUgmean- 

ing New High Oer- 

manX 

Gael Gaelic. 

galv gulvuiilsm. 

gen genitive. 

gcog geography. 

geol geology. 

geom geometry. 

Goth. (iothic (McaaogothlcX 

Gr. Greek. 

gram grammar. 

gun gunnery. 

Heb Hebrew. 

her. heraldry. 

herpet herpetology. 

Hind Hindustani. 

hist history. 

horol horology. 

hort horticulture. 

Bung Hungarian. 

hydraul hydraulics. 

hydros. hyd rostatics. 

led Icelandic (utuailg 

meaning Old Ice- 
landic , otAeruniN coif- 
ed Old NorseX 

Ichth Ichthyology. 

l. e. L. I'd rat that is. 

inipers. impersonal. 

impf. imperfect 

impv imperative. 

Improp improperly. 

lud Indian. 

Ind indicative. 

Indo-Eur. Indo-European. 

Indef indefinite. 

inf. Infinitive. 

Instr, InstrumentaL 

Inter] Interjection. 

lutr., Intrnns. ..intransitive. 

Ir Irish. 

Irreg irregular, irregularly. 

It Italian. 

Jap. Japanese. 

L. Latin (utually mean- 

ing classical LatinX 

Lett Lettish. 

LO Low Gorman. 

licbenol llchenology. 

lit literal, literally. 

lit literature. 

Llth Lithuanian. 

llthog lithography, 

llthol lithology, 

LL. Late Latin. 

m. , maso masculine. 

M Middle. 

maoh machinery. 

mammal mammalogy. 

munuf manufacturing. 

math mathematics. 

MD. Middle Dutch, 

MS. Middle English (o(A«r. 

wife called Old Sng- 
llahX 


mech. mechanics, mechant 

( caL 

med. medicine. 

luensur. mensuration. 

metal metallurgy. 

metaph. metaphysics. 

meteor. meteorology. 

Mcx. Mexican. 

MGr..... Middle Greek, modle. 

val Greek. 

MHG. Middle High Gorman. 

mint military. 

mineraL mineralogy. 

ML. Middle Latin, medie- 

val Latin. 

MLO Middle Low German. 

mod modern. 

mycol mycology. 

myth. mythology. 


n., iieut neuter. 

N. '. New. 

N North. 

N. Amer. North America. 

nat mitiiral. 

nant nautical. 

nav navigullou. 

NOr, New Greek, modern 

Greek. 

NHO New High German 

(riMiallg nmply O., 
GermanX 

NL. New Latin, modern 

Latin. 

nom nominative. 

Norm Norman. 

north. northern. 

Norw. Norwegian. 

numia. numismatics, 

O. Old. 

oba. otwolete. 

obstet obstetrics. 

OBulg. Uid Bulgarian (other. 

itise called Church 
Slavonic, Old Slavic, 
Old SlavonlcX 

OCat Old Catalan, 

OD. Old Dutch. 

ODan. Old Danish. 

odontog. odontography, 

odontoL odontology. 

OK. Old French. 

OFlem Old Flemish. 

OGael Old Gaelic. 

OHG. Old High Gertnan. 

Olr. Old IrUh. 

Olt Old Italian. 

OF. Old I.atin. 

OLG Old Ix)w German. 

ONorth Old Northumbrian. 

OPrusa. Old Pntssian. 

orig. original, originally. 

ornith. ornithology. 

08. Old Saxon. 

OSp Old Spanish. 

osteol osteology. 

03w Old Swedish. 

OTeut. Old Teutonic. 

p. a. participial adjective. 

paloon pal eontology. 

part. participle. 

pass. passive. 

pathol pathology. 

perf. perfect. 

Pers. Persian. 

pers. person. 

persp perspective. 

Peruv. Peruvian. 

potrog. petrography. 

Pg Portuguese. 

phar. pharmacy. 

Fhen Phcnician. 

phllul. philology. 

philoa. philosophy. 

pbonog phonography. 


photeg photography. 

phren phrenology. 

phys phv .' ... • 

physiol physiology. 

pi., plur. plural. 

poet. poetical, 

pollt. political. 

Pol Polish, 

pose. possessive. 

pp past participle. 

ppr. present participle. 

Pr Provencal (ussMiAy 

meaning Old PR>> 
vemjalX 

pref. prefix. 

prep preposition. 

pros present. 

pret, preterit. 

priv. privative. 

prob probably, probable. 

pron pronoun. 

pron pronounced, pronu- 

clation. 

pn>p property. 

proa prosody. 

ProL Protestant 

prov. provinciaL 

pay chol psychology. 

q. V L. qttod (or pL fMI) 

vide, which MC. 

fell reflexive. 

reg regular, regulaily. 

repr. repreaenting. 

rhet. rhetorio. 

Rom Roman. 

Rom. Romanic, RociSUlM 

(languageaX 

Russ. Rnsalan. 

8 South. 

8. Amer. South Amerlcaii. 

so L. ceUieet, undOTtHMT 

supply. 

So Scotch. 

Scand Scandinavian. 

Scrip. Scripture. 

aculp. sculpture. 

Serv Servian. 

sing. singular. 

Skt. Sanskrit 

Slav Slavic, Slavonio. 


Sp 

...Spanish. 

subj 

subjunctive. 

supeil 

euperlallve. 

•urg 

-...surgery. 

BUTT. 

— surveying. 

Sw. 

...Swedish. 

Syr 

, . . .Syriac. 

technOL — 

technology. 

toleg 

....telegraphy. 

teratoi 

teratology. 

terra 

termination. 

Tent 

Teutonic. 

theat 

. . . .theatricat 

thcoL 

theology. 

therap 

. . . .therapeutloa. 

toxicol 

toxicology. 

tr.,trana... 

— tnuiaitive. 

trigon 

trigonometry. 

Turk. 

....Turkish. 

typo* 

. . . .typography. 


nit ultimate, ultimately. 


V verb. 

var. variant 



Wallaoh Wallachlan. 

W. Ind West Indian. 

■oligeof nUgeognphy. 

loOl silMogy. 

aobt aJL -ny. 



KEY TO PRONUNCIATION 


• as in fail mai)) 
u as iu fate, tu<i.'o. diilo, 
ft aa in far, fatlier, guard. 

& as in fall, talk, naught. 
k as in ask, fast, ant . 

5 as in fare, hair, bear, 

e as in met, pen, ))leHH. 

6 as in mote, ini'ot, moat. 

6 as in hor, fem, heard. 

i as in pin, it, biscuit, 
i as in pine, fight, lilo. 

0 as in not, on, frog. 

6 as in note, poke, floor, 
tt as in move, sisxm. room. 

6 as iu nor, song, off. 

u as in tub, son, biood. 

as in mute, acute, few (also new, 
tnl)e, duty : see Preface, pp. ix, x). 
6 ns in pull, book, could. 

(1 Gorman il, Freueh u. 


01 ns In oil. Joint, boy. 
oil as in pound, proud, now. 

A single dot under a vowel In an unaccented 
syllable indicates its abbreviation and liglitcn- 
ing, without absolute loss of its distinctive qual- 
ity. Bee Preface, p. xi. Thus : 

a as in prelate, eonrage, captain. 

8 ns ill ablogate, episcopal. 

fi as in abrogate, eulogy, democrat, 
u as in singular, education. 

A double dot under a vowel in an nnaeecnted 
syllalile indicates flnit, even in the inoiitbs of 
the best speakers, its sound is variable to, and 
in ordinary utterance aetiinlly becomes, the 
short «-sound (of but, pun, etc.). Bee Preface, 
p. xi. Tims: 

a ns in errant, republican, 
e as ill prudent, differeiice. 
i as in charity, densily. 

9 as in valor, actor, idiot. 


S as in Persia, peninsula. 

S as in the book, 
u as in nature, feature. 

A mark (w-) under the consonants t, d, a, s in- 
dicates that they in like manner ate vanable to 
eh, j, 8h, zh. Thug: 

t as in nature, adventure, 
d as in arduous, education, 
g as in pressure, 
z as in seizure. 

til as in thin. 

TH ns in then. 

eh as ill German ach, Scotch loch, 
h French nasalizing n, as in ton, en. 
ly (in French words) French liipiid (monill^) 1. 
' denotes a primary, ' a secondary accent. (A 
secondary accent is not marked if at its regular 
interval of two syllables from tho primary, or 
from another secondary.) 


SIGNS. 


< read from; i. e., derived from, 

> read H’lunee; i. e., from which is derived. 

+ read ( 111 ( 1 ; i. o., compouiide<l with, or with siifllx. 
s= road cognate with ; i. e., otymologically parallel with. 


\/ read roof. 

• read theon ticnl or nUeged; i. c., theoretically assumed, 
or asserted but unverified, form, 
t read obmktc. 


SPECIAL EXPLANATIONS. 


A superior figure placed after a title-word in- 
dicates that the word so marked is distinct 
etymologically from other words, following or 
preceding it, spelled iu the same manner ami 
marked with different numbers. Thus: 

back^ (bak), ». Tho posterior part, etc. 
bACk^ (bak), a. Lying or being behind, etc. 
bAckl (bak), r. To furnish with a buck, etc. 
back^ (bak), add, Bidiind, etc. 
back’ll (bak), n. The earlier fonn of hafl. 
back''^ (bak), ». A large flat-bottomed boat, 

etc. 

Various abbreviations have been used in the 
cre<lit8 to the quotations, as “ No,” for numher, 
“at.” for stanza, “ii.” for page, “1.” for line, 
f for paragraph, to\.” tor foluf. The method 
used in indicating the subdivisions of books 
will be understood by reference to the follow- 
lagV^an: 


SootioD only $ 

Ibupter only xiv. 

riyto only xiv. 

UpV only ill. 


Book and chapter \ 

Part and cLupfer | 

Ih»ok and line I 

Book and page \ iif. 10. 

Act and scene | 

Ohaftf er and verso I 

No, and page / 

Volume and page II. S4, 

Volume uud chapter IV. iv. 

Part, lx)ok, and chapter II. iv. 12. 

Part, eaiilo, and stanza II. iv. 12. 

Chajder and seel ion or IF vii. $ or f 3. 


Volmoe, part, and section or IF . .1. i. $ or f 0. 
Book, cliapk r, and section or f . . I. i. $ or IF fl. 

IbfTercnt grammatical phases of the same 
word are grouped under one head, and distiii- 
gnislied by tlio Roman numerals I., If,, III., 
etc. This ayiplies to transitive and intransi- 
tive uses of the same verb, to adjectives used 
also as nouns, to nouns u.sed also as adjectives, 
to adverbs used also as pre|K>sitiou8 or con- 
junctions, etc. 

The capitalizing and italicizing of certain or 
all of the words in a synonym-list indicates 
that the words so distiuguisbed are discrimi- 


nated in the text immediately following, or 
under the title referred to. 

The figures by which the synonym-lists are 
sometimes divided indicate the senses or defi- 
nitions with which they are connected. 

Tho title-words begin with a small (lower- 
case) letter, or with a capital, according to 
usage. Wlien usage differs, in this matter, 
with the different senses of a word, the abbre- 
viations [cap.] for “capital” and [(. c.] for 
“lower-case” are used to indicate this varia- 
tion. 

Tho difference observed in regard to the 
capitalizing of the second element in zoologi- 
cal and botanical terms is in accortlance with 
tlie existing usage in the two sciences. Thus, 
in znblogy, in a scientific name consisting of 
two words the second of which is derived from 
a {iroper name, only the first would be capi- 
talized. But a name of similar derivation in 
botany w’ould huvo the second eloroent also 
capitalized. 

Th(‘ nuines of zoblogical and botanical classes, 
orders, fiunilies, genera, etc., have been uni- 
formly italicized, in accordance with the pres- 
ent us^ge of soientifio writers. 



Oeltidze 

0«ltici*e,Kelticiae(Bel'-, kerti-nz), v. t . ; pret. 

and pp. CelUcized, KelHoieed, ppr. CclHcising, 
KelHo&ing, [< Celtic, Keltic, + -S^c.] To render 
Celtio. 

The Norse element in the npper end ot the Island has 
been thoroughly Ctltieixed in speech an<l social habits. 

Tht Amtriean, IX. lOi. 

OeltlB (sertls), n. [NL., < L. celtia, an African 
species of lotus.] A genus of trees of several 
species, natural order Urticacece, nearly related 
to the elm, but bearing a small fleshy edible 
drupe instead of a winged samara, c. auMraiu, 
the nettle-trou or tree-lotus, is a native of the Mediter- 
ranean region. The principal American 8p<-cie8 is C. oeei- 
dtntaliH, the haokimrry. Several species occur in nortlicrn 
Asia. See nfttle-tree and haekherru. 

Oeltlsh, Keltisll (sol'-, kertish), a. C< CdO-, 
Kelt, -I- -is/it.J Celtic. [Rare.]' 

Oeltism, Keltism (sel'-, kel'tizm), n. [< Cclt^, 
Kelt, + -wm.l Same as Celticiam. 

Oeltist, Keltist (sel'-, kel'tist), n. [< Ceia, Kelt, 
+ -isf. J One engaged or versed in the study of 
Celtic lanKuage, literature, antiquities, etc. 
Oeltomanfa, Keltomanla (sel-, kei-tq-ma'- 
ni-a), M. [= F. celtoinanio, < Ij. Celtm (see 
+ mania, madness.] A strong tendency to ex- 
aggerate the antiquity and importance of (vol- 
tic civilization, language, and literature, and 
to derive the.words of various languages from 
Celtio originals. 

Oelto-Roman (sel'''t6-rd'man), a. Relating to 
the mixed population of Colts and Romans in 
southern and western Europe. 

celoret. celer^t, celler'^t, n. [Early mod. E. 
also cellar (also cilhric, cilery, q. v.), < ME. re- 
lure, cylure, seler, sylure, < OF. *relciire, < L. 
ccelatura, ML. also celatura (> ME. celature; 
see celature) and celura, carving In relief, later 
seulpturod or painted decoration, < ewlure, ML. 
also celare, carve in relii'f, later of other orna- 
mental work, < ca'lum, a chisel, graver, < cwilere, 
out: oouaectod with ceil, n. and »., and ceiling, 
in which are confused the notions of oruamim- 
tal carving or vaulted work (ult. < L. cwlim, a 
chisel) and ornamental hanging or canopy (ult. 
< L. cmlum, the sky): see evil and ceiling, ] 1. 

Carved work in relief; sculptured decoration 
for the walls or ceiling of a room; wainscot- 
ing. 

Hylnre of valid [var., of a walk] or of a oother thyugc, 
celatura, uelamuii. Prompt. Parv., p. 4.'i0. 

2. A canopy ; a ceiling. 

th (iftvn 

m nf ArtJi 
Hnr 1)ei1e was oil aav.ure, 

WItli tcsturiiiiii Mlure., 

With a hryst hordiiru 

Cumpasyd (ill clcuc. Sir l)fj}revan.t,\.UTi. 

celtiredt, «• ME. ^cclured, ai/litred; < celure 
-f -eeP.] Ceiled; canopied. 

cembalist (sem'ba-list), n. [< cemhalo + -iat.] 
A performer upon a cembalo, usually a harpsi- 
chord or a pianoforte. 

cembalo (sem'ba-lfl), rt. [It., orig. a cymbal: 
see cymbal.] 1.” A musical instrument of the 
harp family ; a dulcimer. KonuHrly a Keiicral tmnie 
for many Inslruinciits huviiiK several wire striiiKs whlrh 
were struck with iiammers. The term doutitless is de- 
rived from thd Ixdl-like tone tlius produced. 

2. Such an instrument played by means of keys 
or digitals; a harpsichord, and, later, a piano- 
forte or organ keyboard : short for clavieemhalo. 

cement (se-ment^or sem'ent), n. [Early mod. 
E., and later also cimont, < ME. ciment, cyment, 
syment, < OF. ciment, cement, F, ciment = Pr. 
cimen ss 8p. Pg. It. eimanto, cement, < L. «c- 
mentum, a rough stone, rubble, chippiugs of 
stone, prop, contr. from * ciKdimentum, < cwdere, 
cut. The noun is prop, pronounced, as be- 
ing of ME. origiu, sem'ent (formerly, in the 
spelling ciment, sim'ent) ; but the pron. se- 
ment', after the verb, is now more common.) 
1. Any composition which at one temperature 
or one degree of moistiu'e is plastic and at an- 
other is tenacious. Cements are used fur miitinn ma- 
terials of tl»u same kind or of dllfurunt kinds, or for form- 
ing smooth and impervious surfaces or coatings. The term 
properly includes paplur-macli^, gums, glues, mucilugus, 
limes, mortars, and a great number of compounds of such 
natiuv as to a(iniit of their assuiiitng, under certain condi- 
tions, sticky, tenacious, or stone-like consisteney. Cements 
ore divided into classes, according to their use, as f/liM*- 
cement, etc. The materials forming the cement are mixed 
with water, acids, oils, etc., to a paste, and applied hi the 
surfaces to be Joined togetlier or coated, uiiil then dried ; 
or, either wet or dry, are applied lint, or are applied and 
then heated, when they bueome hard and tenacious. This 
hardening is called the "setting" of tlio cement. The 
le in the arts arc exceedingly numerous, and 
' a great variety of materials. 


881 

This myrnent, bryk, stnnn, oley togeder drie, 

And knytto into non til noon humoure be tnerin. 

Paltmtiu*, Hiisboudrie (R. E. T. S.X p. 1B6. 
Specifically — 2. A kind of mortar which gets 
or hardens under water: hence often called 
hydraulic cement, it fa. however, often used in supe- 
rior mosonwork not intended to lie covered by water. 
There are two kinds of eomuiit well known in Kurope, 
Portlamt and Jioman. I’ortlaiid cement (iiiinied from its 
reseiiiblaiiee in color to Portland stone) fa made from se- 
lected materials, commonly eliulk and river-inud or allu- 
vial clay. Roman cement (unknown to the Homans, but 
deriving Its name from a supposed rescinblaiiuo to Koiiian 
mortar) was originally made ot volcanic ashes, but is now 
more often made from materials obtained from the Jiirns- 
sio series of rocks. Mncli of tlio cement used in the United 
.States is that known as KmtentiaU. Sec crmenl utone. 

3. A name Bometimos given by placer and hy- 
draulic miners to any rather firmly compacted 
mass of dotrital auriferous material. UBiinily, 
however, the application of tiie word Is lliiiltcil to detritul 
material of volcaiiie origin, coiisi.stliig of rragiiieiitary hiiI,- 
staiices mixed with aslies and caused to coliere somewhat 
fli iiily liy pressiiru, or liy sillcioiis or calcareous matter. 

4. In anat., the cortical substance which forms 
the outer Crust of n tooth from the point where 
the enamel terminates to the am>x of tlui root, 

timbling bonti in anatomical structure aiul 


givi 


As ago advances,^ tile ccHicnMncreiMes in thickness, and 
teeth of tlio aged. //. (rniy, Anat. 


5. Incodf., a substance which cements or gli 
as the secretion by which a barnacle adhoros. 
— 0, Figuratively, bond of union; that which 
firmly unites persons or interests. 

Truth is the foundattim of all knowledge, and llicceinciif 
of all societies. Dryden, Cliaractcr of Holybitis. 

KriendslilpI iiiystcrloiis reimmt of tl)c soul ! 

Swect'iier of life ! and solder of society. 

lUuii, Till) Crave, I. s,s. 
7. A comptmnd made of pitch, brick-tlnst, 
plaster of Paris, etc,, used by chasers and otht'r 
artificers to put umli'r their work that it may 
lie solid ann firm, for the better receiving of 
the impression made by the punches and other 
tools. K. Phillips, 1706. — Amber cement, a solu- 
tion of hard copal in pure ether, of the eoimlstciiey of eas- 

tor-oii. /■;.//. A'ni;/Af.- Armenian cement. sce.4n«, )(». 
an. Bituminous cement. .see//ifui«in««*.--Coment- 
BUbStance, the sparse iiin roelluhir siibstani-e of ciitlo- 
tbelliiMi wliich stains with iiitrateof silver.— Cbalcedony 
cement, a ceiiiont coiiip. wed of one volume of blunt clml- 
cedony, one voliiine of lime, mid two voliiiiu-s of white 


Wycl\f, tien. xl. 8. 


cement, a 

for mctuls and for packing Joints, it is useful lor gal- 
vunopliiHtic purposes, os it renrodneos a surface very deli- 
cutely niid accurately.— Hydraulic cement. Sce 2.— 
Iron cement, » cement used lor luting tlio sockcU and 
spigots or llttiiges of ciLst-lroii pljics, nnd for calking the 
scatiis of sleHin-lioller plates. It eonsists of sul aiiiinoiiiao, 
siilpliiir, and (liiely pulverized castings or iKirliigs made 
into a paste. Portland cement, Roman cement, .scu 

2. — Royal cementt.acoiiipoHitioii consisting of 1 part of 
sal amiiiolilae, 2 parts of conimon salt, and 4 pnrU of pot- 
ters’ eartli or imwdci-ed liricks, tlie wliole iiiulstciieil with 
urine, and used in tlio cementation or purifying of gold. 
A’. PhiiUpn, 170«.— Rubber cement (.») uiean eaout 
elioiic triturated with a small <|iiaiitity of siilpliur and di.s- 
soived in benzine or some otiicr liydrocarbon. It is used 
for covering cloth of widcli linots, shoes, couU, licltliig, 
etc., are iiiaile. (/,) A cement for seciiriiig mlilier rings 
or plates to metal or wood. It consists of a sidutiun of 
sliellac in ten times its own weiglit of strong aiiiiiionin, 
left for a considerable tliiio to soften without heat. Also 
culled caoutchinic l•etn|‘nl. K. II, KniiiUt. 

cement (s^-ment'), v. [< ME. *ceinenten (in 
verbal n. cementynge) = F. cimenter = Sp. Pg. 
cimentar = It. cimentarc (cf. ML. cvementare, 
Vmild) ; from the noun.] I. Irans. 1 . To unite 
by cement, as by mortar which hardens, or by 
other matter that produces cohesion of bodies. 

The gates, tliat Kyng Alisiindre leet make of grete Stones 
and possyngu huge, wcl tymonied and made strongo for 
the iiiaystrle. MaiuiemlU, Travels, p. 2tW. 

2. Figuratively, to unite morally or socially in 
close or firm union. 

The fear of us 
May cement their divisions. 

A. and C., il. 1. 

Kevereiul sirs, 

'Think on yoiu* ancient friendship, cemented 

With so much bUnnl. 

t letcher (and aiuither). Fair Maid of the Iiin, v. .1. 

No lovers in romance ever cemented a more iiiataiitaiie- 
ous friemlsbip. (JahUnnilh, Vicar, xlv. 

Cemented gravel, gravel caused to cohere by inllltrateit 
i-alcareniis or siliceous iiiatlisr, «r by the elfeet of sueii In- 
nitrattou combtued with that of pressure. 

II. intrans. To unite or oecomo solid ; unite 
and cohere. 

They (the parts of a wound] will, if held in close contact 
for sumo time, reunite by inosculation, and cenmnt like 
one liraiieli of a tree ingrafted on another. 

Sharpe, Surgery. 

cemental ^sfi-mon'tal), a. [< cement + -al.] Of 
ur belounug to cement, as of a tooth : as, ce- 
mental tubes. Owen, 


cenatical 

camentatloil (sem-en-ta'shon), n. [< cement + 
-ation.] 1. The act of cementing; the act of 
uniting by an adhesive substance. — 2. A metal- 
lurgical process in which two substances are 
heated in contact for the purpose of effecting 
some important chemical change in one of them. 
Iron may lie carburized or decarbiii ite^d by cementation. 
Tlius, bar-iron, enilieddcd in cliarcoal-powdcr and exposed 
to a temperature above redness, is grailiially converted into 
steel, nnd in this way steel whs formerly iiiiido in large 
i|imiitlty. This is carlnirizatlon by cemeulalioii. Again, 
if ciist-froii be emtiedded in tlio 

and kept for soiiio time at a red l.tnr.TI i.i dccaniunlPI 
and iiciiiiircs a conslderalilo degree ot inallcaiiilily. This 
Is tlio iiietliiMl in use for producing » bat Is known as mat- 
Icahlc fuMt lrniK Mttllealdo iron is also converted Into 
steel iiy keeping It liiiniersed in molten pig iron. This is 
a very ancient process, nnd is n kind of I'enientution. Sil- 
ver is also separated from gold liy ceinentiitloii with salt 
and with potossluin nitrate. Tlie.se last inetliods of sepa- 
ration of tile two preeioiis metals are also very niicieut, 
Initnrc now nearly olisolete. .See eiue hnnlfiiiny. 

cementation-box ( sera - en - ta ' whon - boks), n. 

The bo.x of wronght-iron in which case-harden- 
ing is effected. Bee case-hardening. 
cementatory (s«i - men ' ta- to - ri), «. [< cement 
-1- -atury.] dementing; having the quality of 
uniting firmly. 

cement-copper ( se - mont ' kop " 6r), n. Copper 
precipitatea by cementation, 
cement-dnet (se-meut'dukt), n. The duct of a 
cetiient'gland o'f a cirriped. Darwiiy, See sec- 
ond cut under Bulnnus. \ 

cementer (so-men'tfir), n. A porsoB or thing 
tliat cements. \ 

Lungimgu, tlio groat instrument and remente\ot society. 

\ Locke. 

cement-gland (s6-mont'gland), «. Tlte gland 
which secretes the cement of a cirripeiX Dar- 
win. Heo cement, 5, \ 

cementing-furnace ( se - men ' ting - tbr • n. 

A furnace iiseil in the process of cementation. 

cementing-oven (se - men ' ting - uv * n), An 
oven used for the same purposo as the cenkent- 
iiig-furjiace. \ 

cementltione (sem-en-tish ' us), a, [< L.\c«- 
mentitius, prop, cwmentieius, pertaining to quar- 
ried stones, < cwmentum: soo cement, «.] JPor- 
tainirig to eetnent; having tlio propierty of c»- 
meuting; of the nature of cement. ' 

A Hiimll nuantlty of llmo, stiin h, or other cemcnffftcUfa 
sulwliinop is added. .Set. Aincr., July 1», 18841 

cement-mill (s(>-ment'rail), ». A mill for ct ubm 
ing the stony concretions from which sfetlBar 
cement is obtained. 

cement-^stone (se-ment'ston), n. Any rock 
which is capable of furnishing cement w^on 
properly treated. Most of tlie rock ii#ud in the United 
.States for I'l'iiuoit conies from the Teiitac.iilite division of 
tlio Lower Heldevlierg series, mid the product takes the 
name of Iton-iulate rfiiirnt from llie town of Kusundale In 
Ulster county, New York, where It is ehlelly worked. The 
rook wlilcli furuislies cement is a move or less impure llmo- 
stone, or mixture o( eiii liomite of lime with sand and clay. 
Pure liiTiestoiie will not make a inortur wliiib will set under 
water; but somo magncsliui lliiieHtoiies have liydraullc 
properties. ’I'lio theory of tlio liydraiiiiclty of i-ument fa 
not clearly understood, altliuiigh much lias lieen written 
111 regard to it. Alsu cemeiit rack, 

cementum (se-men'tum), n. [NL., prop, cte- 
mentiim: see cement,] In anat., same as ce- 
ment, 4, 

cemeterlal (som-e-te'ri-al), a. [< cemetery -h 
-t-rtf.j Of or pertaining to a cemeteiw: as, 
“ cemeterial cells,” Sir T, Browne, Um-Burial, 
iii. [Rare.] 

Tliimgh we decline (says Dr. Browne, in his Urne-hurlal) 
tlio religious Uonsidcriitioii, yet In eveiuftcrial and narrow- 
er Imrying Places, to avoid Uonfusion and cross Position, 
a certain Posture were to Ikj admitted. 

Uoitrnr e roji. Antu}. (1777), p. 52. 

cemetery (sem'6-tor-i), n. ; pi. cemeteries (-iz). 
[Also forraerlvcfMff/te, centry, < ME. ••cemetery, 
semetory, < OF. evmetiere, F. cimeiih-c =r P*r. ve- 
menteri = 8ri. cimenterio = Pg. cemitcrio = It. ci- 
meicrUt, < LI., cmneterium, ML. also cemeterinm, 

< Or. KoipnTiyum, a slo.cping-room, a sleeping- 
place, in ccclos. writers a cemetery, < Kotpav, put 
to sleep, pass, fall asleep, < «f((T6a/,lie down, re- 
bited to L. quivfi, rest : soo qtiiet.] A place selT 
apart for iutemont; a graveyard; 8i>ecifleally, 
a burial-ground not attached to any church; 
a necropolis : as. Greenwood ccmctemi, near New 
York. 

In tlio tioly groiiiide called tho eemctnrti, 

llardo by tlio place where kyiiue Arthur was folintk 
.Inerph uj' AHmathie (E. E. T. S.), p. 

cenanthy (se-nan'thi), w. [< Or. Kfv6i, empty!^ 
+ &v0oc, flower.] In hot., the tmtire suppression 
of stamens and pistils within the perianth, 
cenatical (sf-nat'i-kal), a. [< L. cenatioua (< 
cena, dinner, supper :' see cctwfton) S- -aJ.] Re- 
lating to dinner or supper. [Rare.] 



oenAtlon, coenation (se-na'shon), n. [< L. rr- Oenogsea, Oenogsean. Rop Camogtra, Cmm- 

natio{n-), < cenarr, pp, cenatiis, dine, eat, < cctm tiwaii. 

(aluoimprop. cmta, cwna), OL. rfP««fl = Umbrian 
ccsna, dinne^ Hupper, the principal meal of the 


Bomana. ] The act of dining or supping. Sir 
T. Browne. Also cwnation. [Bare.] 
cenatory (sen'a-to-ri), «. [< L. cenatoriw, < 
ocnare, dine : see eenution.'] Pertaining to din- 
ner or supper. [Bare.] 

Tlic Kcjiuans waaiied, were anointed, and wore a rtnatiwy 
liart"--* Sir T. Browne, Vulg. Err., v. 0. 

cenclirl. «. Plural of cenehruM. 

Cenchrma (seng-kri'nh), «. pi. [NL., < Cen- 
chrie + A group of American venomous 

serpents, of the family Crotalidtv, taking name 
from the genus Cenchria. 

Oenchrls (song'kris), M. [L., < Gr. also 

Ktyxfnac, Ktyxp^i:, } XP‘'^’VC, a serpent with milh't- 
like protuberances, < atyxpoc, a kind of millid. 
(Holcus sorghum).] In herjret. : («) A genus of 
tropical American venomous serpents, of the 
family Urotolidff. (h) [/. c.] The specifte name 
of some serpent, as a boa. See ahomn. 
cenchras (seng'krus), n.: pi. cenchri (-kri). 
fNIj., < Gr. Kiyxpo^t a kind of millet, anything 
in small grain. J In entom. : (a) One of two 
small (often wlute) points situated superiorly 
and laternjlyon the metathorax, (h) A h}rmo- 
nopt.(>rous insect of the family TrnlhredinideB. 

cendalt, cendalet, cendelt, ». See acndal. 
ceneglldt, «. lAn old law form, intended for 
AS. *cyngild, < ci/n (ME. kin, rarely ken), kin, 
+ gild, payment : see kin and yield.] In old 
law, an expiatory raulot exacted from one who 
had killed another and paid to the kindred of 
the deceased. 

ceno-l, [NIj. L. ceno-, < Gr. xevdf, empty.] An 
element in some compound words or Greek 
origin, meaning empty, as in cenotaph. 
ceno-'-*. [NL. (!«»«-, prop., as LL., cano-, < Gr. 
Koiwii, common.! An element in some com- 
pound words of Greek origin, moaning common, 
as in cenohite, etc. For words not found under 
1 1 is form, see cesno-. 

ceao-3. [NL. a-no-, camo-, < Gr. san'Se, new, 
f resin recent. The NL. spelling is prop, camo-, 
the E. prop, ww-.] An clement in some com- 
pound words of Greek origin, chiefly scientifle, 
meaning now, recent. For words not found 
under this form, see camo-. 

Oeucblta, Ooenobita (sen-a-bi'tii), n. [NL., 
(prop. C 0 no-),< LL. cccnobita, a hermit: see 
ocnooite.] A genus of hermit-crabs, of the 
family PaguruVe or giving name to the family 
Cdnohitidcc. C. rugosa is an example, 
cenoblte, ccenobite (sen 'o- bit), n. [=F. c6- 
nobite = Sp. Pg. It. cenobita, < LL. cccnobita, < 
ccenobium, a convent, monastery, < Gr. Koiviflutv, 
a convent, neut. of Kotv6jito(, living in common, 
< Koivdc, common, + /l/or, life.] 1. One of a 
religious order living in a convent or in com- 
munity; a monk: opposed to anchoret or her- 
mit (one who lives in solitude). 

Uc jiuKhed hli quarrels to the death, yet prayed 

The Kaliita a« fervently on bended knees 

As ever shaven eenabite. Bryant, Knight’s Epitaph. 

2. A social bee. Shuckard. 
cenobitic, coenobitic (sen-$-bit'ik), a. [< ceno- 
hitc, ewnobiU;^ + -ir ; = F. ednobitique, etc.] 1. 
Of or pertaining to a cenobite, or to eenobitism. 
The Ollier [Instance | is In the cenuUtie life of the first 


Jer. Taylor, Great Exemplar, Pref., p. Ifi. 
The Second stage of nionasticlsm was cervnbitie or clois- 
ter life, a siilMtItution of the social for the solitary form 
of devotion. SHIU, .Stud. Med. Uist., p. sse. 

2 . Living in community, as men belonging to 
a convent. 

cenobitical, ccsnobltical (sen - $ - bit ' i - kal), a. 

Same as cenobitic. 


Je&obitidsB, Oosnobltidse (sen-^bit'i-de), n. 

pi. [NL. (prop. <'who-),<. Cenobita, Cemobita, 
+ -itlm.] A family of hermit-crabs, resembling 
the Paguridw. but with long antennulffl and of 
terrestrial habits. It consists of the genera 
Cenobita and Birgus. 

/*obiti^, COBnobitism (sen'o-bi-tizm), n. 
eenohite, cctnobite, + -ism.] The state of be- 
-.ng a cenobite; the principles or practices of 
cenobites. Milman. 
oenobium, n. Hee amobium, 
cenobyt (sen'o-bi), «. [< LL. ccenobium : see 

ccnolntc.] A place whore persons live in com- 
munity. Sir G. Buck. 


cenogamous, ccenogamous (so-nog'a-raus), a. 
[< ccHogumy, ca nogamy, + -oiw.J Pertaining to 
or characterized by cenogamy. 


= It. inceneiere, < ML. incemarium (also inom- 
sorium, > P. enccnsoir),<. incensarc, burn incense : 


cenogamy, coenogamy (se-nog'a-mi), 

Gr. Koivtir, common, + ydftoc, marriage.] The 
state of having husbands or wives in common ; 
a community of husbands or wives, such as 
exists among certain primitive tribes, 
cenogonona (s^-nog'^nus), a. [< Gr. Koivtii;, 
common, + y6voc, generation.] In entom., a 
term applied to certain insects which are ovip- 
arous at one season of the year aud ovovivip- 
aroiis or viviparous at another, as the JjMdes. 
cenosity (se-nos'i-ti), n. [< LTi. cwno8ita(t-)s, 

< L. ca nosus, filthy, < cepnum, dirt, filth.] Filtlii- 
ness. [Bare.] 

cenosphsera (sen-^sfS'rfi,), w. : pi. conospharw 
(-re). [NIj.,< Gr. ki v/m;, empty, + a^'ipa, spnnro.] 
A protozoan lattice-sphere ; the spherical skele- 
ton developed in certain radiolanaus. 
cenotaph (sen'o-t&f), n. [= F. ctSnotaqihe = 8p. 
It. cenotafio = Fg. cenotaphio, < L. cenotaphium, 

< Gr. Kevora^tov, an empty tomb, < sev&c, empty, 
+ tA<Poc, a tomb.] An empty tomb erected In 
honor of some deceased person ; a sepulchral 
monument erected to one who is buried else- 
where. 

A cenotaph hi* name and title kept. 

Dryden, tr. of Ovid’* Metaniorph., xll. S. 

rerhaui thi* building [tomb of Zochariah] should proper- 
ly be called u cenotaph, a* it l» jierfectly oolld. and no cave 
or sepulcliral vault no* been found beneath it. 

J. Ferytuton, Hist. Arch., 1. 366. 

cenotaphyt (8en'9-taf-i), w. Same as cenotaph. 
Oenozoic, a. See Cmnosoic. 
cens (F. pron. sons), n. [F., < L. census ; see 
cense^, census.] In French-Canadian law, an an- 
nual payment by a tenant to the seignior or 
lord, in recognition of his superiority, 
cense^t (sens), n, [< OF. cens, cense, mod. F. cens 
=s Sp. Pg. It. censo, rent, rate, tax, < L. census, a 
registering and rating of persons and property, 
a census, registered property, wealth : see cen- 
sus.] 1. A public rate or tax. 

Tlie ceiue or rate* of OhriRtendom are raised since ten 
times, yea, twenty times told. Bacon. 

2. A census ; an enumeration. 

'J'lte number of graffs which sprung at one time In and 
about her walls, In a famous eerue that was made, amount- 
ed to above three nillliuns. 

Uotcell, Dodona's Grove (cd. 1640), p. 78. 

3. Condition as to property; rank. 

A man whose state and cense . . . you ore familiar with. 

B. Joiunm, Discoveries, 
cense*’^ (sens), ; pret. and pp. censed, ppr. cens- 
ing. [< ME. eensen, semen, by apheresis for 
encensen, incense: see inceme^, i>.] I, trans. 
To perfume with odors from burning gums and 
spices ; bum incense before or about. 

Vetutinye the wives of the parish faste. 

Chaucer, Miller’s Tale, 1. 166. 

The Salll sing, and cense his altars round. Dryden. 

n. intrans. To scatter incense. 

Where the devil Is rcBidcnt, tliat he may prevail, up 
with all sniierstltlou and Idolatry, - ceruim, painting ut 
Images, candles, palms, ashes, holy water, and new ser- 
vice of men's inventing ; os though man could invent a 
Itetter way to honour Ood with, than G«d himself hatli an. 
pointed. Latimer, Sermon of the Plough. 

He cense th: the 
b(w strews flower*. 

B. Jonson, Every 

[Man out of his 
[Humour, il. 2. 
cense^Ksens), ». 

[< ME. cense, 
cens, by apher- 
esis for encense, 
incense : see in- 
cense?, n.] In- 
cense. 

The amel of thI 
clothiugua as the 

Wyclif, Cant. Iv. 
fll (Oxf.X 
cense-moneyt 

(scns'mun*)), n. 

Money paid as 
tax. Hoc cen- 
sure, n., h. 

censer 1 (sen '- 
86r), n. [< ME. 
censer, senser, by 
apheresis for cm- 
censer, < OP. en- 
censer, encensier 
= Sp. inoemario 



which incense is burned before an altar, cen- 
sor* are now usually made of metal In the shape of a cup 
with a perforated eover, and contain burning charcoal or 
other material capable of producing lufllciont heat to bum 
the fragrant gums used as incense. 'I'he censer Is swung 
In the liaiid by cliains. In ancient Roman usage inconae 
wa* carried to the altar in a B()uure Im)x called an acerra, 
from which it waa taken and sprinkled on the flame. A 
similar jiractice prevailed among tlie Greeks. The cccle- 
siuatieuf term fur a censer is thurible. The only distinct 
biblical precepts regarding the use of the censer are found 
in Num. iv. 14 and Ivcv. xvl. 12. According to Blngliam, 
neither Inconso nor censers wore used in the Christian 
church during the first throe centuries. Tliov arc now 
used in the Greek Church, the Roman Catholic Church, 
the Catholic Ai>ostollo Church, and in some Anglican and 
other churches. 

Ther be also IH grett Sensurys of gold as bye as the 
Clialys ys. Torkington, Dlarle of Eng. Travell, p. 11. 

Antonins gave piety in his money, like a lady with a 
censer before an altar. Peaeham, Compleat Gentleman. 
Like two streams of Incense free 
From one censer, in one shrine. 

Tennyson, EleSnoro. 
2t. A fire-pan in which perfumes were burned 
to sweeten tho atmosphere, having its lid per- 
forated, and sometimes decorated with figures 
and designs in open-work. 

Ami other two after hem with sensers soone, 

Set witli rielie stones ; and a viole of sence. 

Joseph of Arimathie (E. E. T. 8.), p. 10. 

cenBer^f (sen'sftr), M. [<ccnsc^ + -er^,] One who 
formerly paid conso-money. See censure, n., 5. 

Censiont (sen'shpn), M. [< L. ccnsio(n~), < cen- 
scre, value, tax : see cemus.] A rate, tax, or 
assessment. Bp. Hall, 

censitaire (P. pron. sou-si-tSr'), «. [P., a copy- 
holder, < ML. *ccnsitariii8, < L. census, tax: see 
cens, eense^, census.] In Freneh-Canadian law, 
a tenant holding under a seignior by virtue of 
paymeut of cens. 

censo (Sp. pron. then'so), n. [Sp. : see cense^.] 
In Sj^anish- American law, a ground-rent; an 
annuity charged upon specific property; the 
right to a periodical payment out of a jiarticu- 
lar fund or estate. 

censor (sen'sor), n. [L, (> Gr. Kijvouf)), a Ro- 
man magistrate, a rigid judge of morals, < cen- 
sere, pp,' census, tax, assess, value, judge, con- 
sider, etc.] 1 . One of two superior mamstrates 
of ancient Rome, who in the latter half of the 
fifth century B. c. succeeded to certain powers 
which had before been exorcised by the consuls. 
Tholr functiona included ~(n) the keeping of a reglater 
(eunau*) of all Roman citizens, with the amount of their 
property, for the ends of taxation, and fur the closalflcation 
of the cItUeng according to their po**c**ioiii, from the rank 
of senator down ; (b) tno dUelplluBry control of manners 
and morals, In which their jHjwer was abiolute, both in 
sumptuary matters and in the degradation of any citizen 
from hit proper clast for reosont alTectlng the moral or 
material welfare of the state, or In the Iniimiltion of fines 
at will upon those deemed by them to bo oifenders ; (c) 
the practical admlnlatration of the public finances, in- 
cluding the control under tho senate of both direct and 
indirect taxation, the determining of the exnenditurei of 
the state otiier than fixed charges, the letting of public 
contracts, and the supreme direction of public works. Tho 
magistracy of the censors was Interrupt 


2. An officer empowered to examine manu- 
scripts, books, pamphlets, plays, etc., intended 
for publication or public pcrfonnance, in order 
to see that they contain nothing heretical, im- 
moral, or subversive of the estnldished order of 
government. See cemorship. Formerly called 
licenser. 

The oldest mandate for appointing a hook a 

• T present, tr ■ * ' ’ ' - 

, In tho yea 

in, (luotcd in Introd. to Hales’s oil. of Milton's 
lAreopagltica, p. xvll. 

3. One who censures, blames, or reproves ; one 
addicted to censure or faultfinding ; one who 
assumes the functions of a critic. 


Ill-natur’d ci 


• of tho present age. 


that time required something very different from what 
|•t^lcI■s then suggested. Burke. 

4. {a) In old imiversities, tho title of certain 
iMii.stcrs chosen by the natious to visit the col- 
leges and reform tne administration, discipline, 
and instruction, (fc) In the luiiversity of Cam- 
bridge, a college officer whose duties are similar 
to those of dean ; at Christ Church, Oxford, 
one of two fellows having similar functions, 
called senior and junior censor. — 8. In China, 
one of a body of officials stationed at Peking, 
under tho presidency of a Chinese and a Man- 
chu, who are charged with the duty of inspeot- 



inp tho affairs of tho empire, and, if need be, 
of censuring any of tho officials, and even the 
emperor himself, for any act which they con- 
sider illegal, extravagant, or unjust. They are 
called the “eyes and ears” of the emperor.- 


Stntf nffloern and into vinlatlons of the Oonutltutlon. 

censorate (sen'spr-at), M. [< cctwor + -a<c3.] A 
body of censors ; spooiflcally, in China, the col- 
lege of censors stationed at Poking. See cen- 
sor, 5. 

censorial (s^tso'ri-al), a. [< censor + -ini ; = 
F. cc»worjrthJ^i. Belonging to a censor, or to 
the correction o^public morals : as, the censo- 
rial office in ancient Kome. 

The authority of tl\e Senate, tlio dignity of the eques- 
trian order, and ttie munnunt of tliu iwnple in getieral, 
were guarded, ami in a great niuaauro preserved, hy the 
Integrity and strict exercise <if the re>umriai power. 

,/. Adatiui, Works, IV. 535. 

2. Full of censure ; censorious ; severe : as, 
“censorial declamation,” 7’. fVarton, Uist. Eng. 
Poetry, iv. fl. [Rare.] 

censonan (sen-Ho'ri-an), a. and n. [< Ti. cen- 
sorius (< censor, etmsor) + -an.} I. a. Pertain- 
ing to a censor ; censorial. 

Tiio enmorian power. Bacon, Hist. Hon. VH., p. 84. 

II. n. A censor; a critic. 

liut tiius It Is when petty priseiaua 
Will needs step np to he ccn»orian». 

Marstnn, Satires, Iv. 

censorious (sen-sd'ri-us), a. [< L, emsorius, 
pertaining to a censor, < censor ; see censor.] 

1. Addicted to censure; apt to blame or con- 
demn ; severe in commenting on others or on 
their actions, manners, writings, etc. ; captious ; 
carping : as, a censorious critic. 

A dogmatical spirit inclines a man to be eermriau* of 
his neighbours. IKc/f*, Iinprovenieut of Mind. 

2. Implying or expressing censure: as, cen- 
sorious remarks. 


•:Syn. Hypercritical, faultniidliig, carping, cmitlous. 

censoriously (sen-so'ri-us-li), adv. La a cen- 
sorious manner. 

It is often said, censorious tp, to h« a great n<lvantage 
possessed by tile clergy, tiiat no one can answer them. 

Oladstone, Might of Right, p. 152. 

censoriousness (sen-8d''ri-u8-ne8), n. Tho qual- 
ity of being censorious or faultfinding; disposi- 
tion to blame or condemn ; the habit of censur- 
ing or severely criticizing. 

Censnrinnsness ami sinister interpretation of tldngs, all 
cross and distasteful Iminours, render ttio eouversation 
of men grievous and uneasy. Tiltotson. 

censorship (sen'spr-ship), n. [< censor + -ship.] 
The office or dignity of a censor; the time 
during which a censor holds his office. - Censor- 
ship of the press, a regulation wliich formerly prevailed 
In most eountrles of Europe, and is still in force in some, 
aueording to which manuscripte, printed books, pamphlets. 


■ viiiiKHiniueii lll■llu•e^lpl«, priii»u uuoas, paiupnieu, 
. I, and newspapers are examined by uffiolals, civil or 
ecclesiastical, appointed for the purpose, who are empow- 
ered to prevent publication or suppress any parts of the 
text if they And anytliing in such Imoks or writings ob- 
noxious to the prp— ‘o — — . .... 

general ceusursnij 
man Catholic Ohm 

far as Its authority extends. 

eri” of books, who were for the most part liisliops ; a gen- 
eral system of conaorshlp, established hy a decree of tlie 
^StoChainliurin 1637, remained In force during the civil war, 
Slkt.'Waa confirmed by act of Parliament in 1643. Against 
:t Milton protested in his " Arcuj^agitlca : a speech 


France a general censorship of the press existed from the 
Introduction of printing till 1789, when it was abolished ; 
and it lias since been several times restored witli various 
ameliorations and again aladbilied. Anally in 1880, though 
a inodiHed censorship of newspapers was afterward ostaij- 
lished and still exists. In Russia tliero is a very rigid 
censorship of the press. In Spain tho censorship was 
abolished by the Constitution of 18.87. In (lerraany, after 
great vicissitudes, tlic censorship has remained aholishcil 
since 1848. There is no authoritative censorship in Nor- 
way, Sweden, Dcnnnark, the Netherlands, or Holglum, but 
penalties are Inipoaed upon those who olTeiul througli the 
press. In tlio iJnlted .States the press is, and always lias 
been, absolutely free from any form of political or ecclesi- 
astical censorship. 

censualt (seu^shij-al), a. [= F. censuel = Sp. 
ceiwual Pg. cenmal = It. censmle, < L. censu- 
alis, < census, census.] Rely 'ugto or contain- 
ing a census. 

A eensual roll or hook. 

.Sir W. Temple, Int. to UUt. i jg., 11. 574(Ord M8,). 

censurable (sen'sbbr-a-bl), rt. [< censure, v., 
+ -ahlr.] Deserving censure; blamable; cul- 
pable ; reprehensible ; as, a censurable person ; 
censurable conduct or writings. 
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cenanrableness fsen'shqr-^bl-nes), n. The 
state or ipiulity of being censurable or iilam- 
ablo ; iituosH to be ceusured. 

This, and divers others, ore alike in their eenrurablenest 
by the unskilful, be it divinity, physic, poetry, etc. 

li'AiHoek, Manners of Etig. People, p. 49S. 

censurably (sen'shor-ip-bli), adv. In a eeiisur- 
able manner; in a manner worthy of blame. 

Censuralt (son'shqr-al), a. [< censure, «., 5, -h 
-m/.J Of or pertaining to a cense, valuation, 
or assessment : as, a ecnsural book or roll. A'. 
VhUlips, 1706. 

censure (sen'shfir), n. [= F. censure = \^T. 8p. 
Pg. It. ccnsura '=i D. ccnsuur =s Q. Dan. Sw. 
ccthstir, < Ij. censura, tho oflfleo of a censor, a 
judgment, opinion, a severe jtidgmont, in ML. 
also tax, assessment, < ccnscrc, judge, etc. : see 
censor, andef. cc«j«d.] If. Judgment ; opinion. 

Take each man's censttre, but reserve thy Judgment. 

S/iak., Hamlet, i. 3. 

Your charitable eensuret I beseech. 

Middleton, More Uisscinblcrs liealdos Women, 1. 2. 

Tills work and myself 1 humlily present to your approved 
cMurure, It lielng the utmost of my wishes to have your 
iionoiirable self my weighty and persplcnniis comment. 

Webster, Deil. to Duchess of MalA. 
2t. Judicial sentence; formal comlemnatiou. 

To yon, lord gi 


3. Eccles., a penalty imposed upon an offender, 
it may consist in public rebuke or in teiniMirary or perma- 
nent Muspenslon from communion or from oAlce. .See dit- 

lli „ , 

take place, l,_ 

hopes liy amendment, as lie had doubled his evil. 

S. Mortem, New England's Memorial, p. 122. 

4. The act of criticizing, especially of finding 
fault ; criticism ; expression of blame or dinap- 
probation; faultfinding; coudomuatiou ; ani- 
madversion. 

What ever the eotions of Princes are, they are liable to 
the censures of the people. 

StiUii^fitet, Sermons, I. vll. (1670). 
To 'scape my censure, not expect my praise. 

Pope, EptL to Satires, II. U.S. 

In minds unstrengttiened by right culture there is a 
perverse belief that they can only raise themselves liy 
lowering whatever stands beside them. Therefore, when 
all tlie world turned critical before the sciioolmastcr was 
well aliroail, eeusure, that simply meant expression of 
opinion, with a sense even of some admitted value to lie 
ascertained, came to mean cliieHy or only condemnation. 

J. Morlty. 

6t. A custom which fonnerly prevailed in sev- 
eral manors in Cornwall and Devonshire, Eng- 
land, which ail the inhabitants above the 
age of sixteen were summoned to swear fealty 
to the lord of tho manor, to pay cloven pence 
per poll, and a penny a year ever after as censo- 
inoney or common fine. The persons thus 
sworn were called censers. E. i'hiUips, 1706. — 
Absolution ffrom censures, iice absolutiim. mByn. 4. 
Admonition, Mmiition, etc. (soe admimition), stricture, 
reprobation, disapproval, rcAcctlon, dispraise, reproval. 

censure (sen'shor), p.; pret. and pp. esnsured, 
ppr. censuriny. censure, n.] I, Irans. If, To 
estimate; reckon; regard; consider. 

Should I say more, you well ndglit censure mo 
(What yet l never was) a flatterer. 

Fletcher {and another). Elder Brotlior, 1. 2. 

But Scalingcr eensureth our Sibyls to bo counterfeit. 

Purchas, Pilgrimage, p. 41. 

2f . To judge ; adjudge ; pass judgment on ; sen- 
tence. 

Ceimtre me In your wisdom, and awake your senses, that 
you may the better judge. Bnak., J. C., ill. 2. 

Quoth Roberto, I tooke you rather for a (lentiemnn of 
great iluing, for if by outwani haliite men should be cm- 
sured, I tell you, you would bee taken for a substautiall 
inau. Oreene, Groats-worth of Wit. 

to tl 

in the hand, but two w 

Quoted In Capf. John Smith's True Travels, II. 164. 

3. Eccles., to discipline by public rebuke, etc. 
See censure, n., J. — 4. To criticize, especially ad- 
versely ; find fault with and condemn ; blame ; 
express disapprobation of ; as, to censure a man, 
or nis manners or conduct; to censure a book. 

8hee is a malne derider to her capacltieof those that are 
not her Preachers, and censures all Sermons but bad ones. 
Bp. Karls, Micro-cosniographle, A 8hee Precise Hypocrite. 

We laugh at vanity oftener than wo censure pride. 


Clarendon ceiumres the continental governments with 
great bltteniess for not interfering iu our internal dis- 
sensions. Macaulay, Hallam’s Const. Hist. 

wSyn. 4. Reprove, Rebuke, Reprimand, Censure, Rmum- 
strate xrith, Kxfmstulate with. Reproach, chide, reprehend, 
take to task, rate, lierate. scold, upbraid, lecture. To re- 
prove is to admonish with disapprobation. To rebuke is 
to reprove strongly or sharply. To repritnand is to reprove 


cent. 

offlelally ; it Is the act of ope having an tliority. To eensurt 
is to express an unfavoruldo opinion ; it is less personal 
than the previous terms. Renumstrate with and extmtu- 
late with are more argumentative anti imply more of ad- 
vice tlian either reprove or censure ; tliey also apply only 
to acts now taking place or aliont to take place, wfille cen- 
sure applies only to what is past. To reproach a iiorson is 
to lay blame upon him in direct address, and with feeling, 
to endeavor to shame Idm with what he has done. The 
words advance In the degree of likelihood that the person 
reproved, etc., dues not oilmit the fault fur which lie is 
taken to task. Heo the distinction of corresponding nouns 
under aiimonition. 

n.t intrans. To pass an opinion, especially a 
severe opinion ; judge : followcil by of or on. 

Amongst the rest that ertuured nf her curious fauours, 
tliure was one Signor Bernardo. 

Oreene, Never too Late (Dyce cd.), Int., p. xxL 
"Tis a passing sliame. 

That I. unworthy body as I am, 

Hhoulu censure thus on lovely gentlemen. 

Shak., T. G. of V., L 1 

censurer (sen'shor-fir), n. Oue who censures. 

A statesman, wlio is possessed of real merit, sliould look 
ui«m Ills polttk-al censurers with tlio same neglect that a 
good writer regards Ida critics. Addison. 

census (sen'sus), n. [L., a registering and 
rating of persons and property, a census, a cen- 
sor’s list, registered proper^, wealth, < censcre, 
tax, rate, assess. Cr, cen.sei.] X. In Rom, an- 
tiq . : (n) A registered statement of the particu- 
lars of a citizen’s property for the purposes of 
taxation, (h) An enumeration and register of 
the Roman citizens in their appropriate classes, 
with reference to tribe, family, children, slaves, 
freedmen, etc. (c) The drawing up of such a 
register. See censor, 1. — 2. la mouera times, 
an official enumeration of the inhabitants of 
a state or country, with details of sex and age, 
family, occupation, possessions, etc. a census 
Inis been taken hy the t'nilcd States once in ten years, be- 
ginning with 171)0 ; and many of the States take an inter- 
mediate census. The first actual enumeration of the peo- 
ples of England and Scotland was made |h 1801. Since 
then a cciisiu, including Ireland, has been taken every ten 
years. In some countries a census is taken at Intervals of 
tluce, Avu, or six years. 

Hy tlie Arst census, taken in 1790 - three years after the 
call the population of the United States amounted to 
8, .894, 563. Calhoun, Works, I. 170. 

census-paper (sen'sus-pa'p^r), n. A schedule 
or form left with the head of each household on 
an occabiou of taking the cciinus, to be (filed 
up with the names, ages, occupations, etc., of 
nil tho members of the housonold, and to be 
given up to the enumerators on the statutory 
day. 

cent (sent), n. [< ME. cent, < OF. cent, F. cent 
= Sp. eimto = iV. It. cento, < L. centum = AS. 
hiina, hundr-red, E. hund-red, q. v.] If, A hun- 
dred. 

And bruglit with licm many stunt cent 
Of greet lordyngos. Octavian, I. 1468. 

2. [Cf. centavo, centime.] The hundredth part 
of a dollar, a rupee, or a tiorin ; especially, in 
the United States, a coin of copper, or copper 
and nickel, 
whose value is 
the hundredth 
part of a dol- 
lar, or about 
the same as an 
English half- 


Unltsd States Cent, site of the original. 

way, as the Span- 
ish dollar, duro, nr piastre, though not in .Spain; also, tlio 
Dutch florin and the East Indian rupee in Ceylon and the 
Mauritius. Abbreviated o. or ct. 

3t. An old superficial measure of Belgium, 
the hundreilth part of the bonnier. Simmons , — 
4t. An old game at cards: so called “because 
100 was the game” (Xarcs). Also spelled sant 
and saint.- - Bar cent, In the early federal coinage of the 
United Stales, a cent the reverse of wliich was simply 



Link Cent, fin of the original. 


penny. other 
dollars arc divid- 
ed in tho same 



marked with horizontal liars. — Link cent, a cent ooinil 
liy the Uiiltcii States in 1793, the reverse of wlilcli liore 6 
circular device of a chain of tlili'tecn links. 


C61lt. An abbreviation of liatin centum, a lum- 
dred: used in per cent, for per centum (in or bj 
the hundred): as, interest at 10 per cent . ; flf^ 
per cent, of the population. 


centage 

eentage (son'taj), w. [< cent + 


•age. Cf. pcr- 
hundred; per- 


centagr.'] Rato by the cent 
oentaffo. [Rare.] 
cental (sen’tal), a. and n. [< L. centum, s= E. 
hundred, + -V//.] I. a. Fortaining to or con- 
HiNting of a hundred; reckoning or proceeding 
by the hundred. 

II. n. A wf'ight of 100 pounds avoirdupois, 
used at Liverpool for com, and proposed to be 
generally adopted in the trade and eoinnieroe 
of (Iroat Britain. 

centaur (sen'tAr), n. [< L. enUdiirns, < Gr. kIv- 
roiymf; of uncertain origin.] 1, In (Ir. myth., 
a monster, half man and half liorse, descended 
from Ixion and Neiihcde, tlie cloud. The myth u 
of Eaaturn 
oriuin. llie cm- 
taurg, gupiMiaed to 
have lahahltcil 
Thuaaaly, were rude 
and lavaffe iHiinKs, 
umhodyliig the de- 
atrnctlve and nn- 
governable forces 
of nature. Chiron, 
the wine Inatruclor 
of Achillea, and 
rholua, the friend 
of Herculua, were 
benoftcunt con- 
taura. In art the 
centaur was orlsi- 
irescntedas 


the heaven* In order of brlghtnets. These two stars are 
situated near each cither on the parallel of 00* south, a 
little east of the Southern Cross. Oeutaurus has, besides. 




center 

of a great man; as, the cm tenary of Bums; the 
centenary of tlic (loiistitutioii of the United 
States. [Now the usual imoiiiing.] — 3, A cen- 
tenarian. 

Centenarie*, he thouxlit, must have been ravens and tor- 
hilses. Southfii, Doctor, cxxxll. 

centenlerf, «. [< E. centenier z= Pr. centenier, 
a centurion, < ML. emtenariue, a centurion, a 
minor judge : see omitenarius.'] One of a divi- 
sion containing a hundred. 

'I'liey are an hundred chosen out of every town and vll- 
loKc, and thoreoii were termed cmtenicr» or centurlana 
Tims's Storehount. 

centennial (sen-ten'i-al), a. and n. [< MIj. 
ceniennitt, a hundred years old, < L. centum, = E. 
hundred, + annus, a year; see cent and annual. 
Ct. bietniial.} I. a. 1. Consisting of or lasting 
a hundred years; completing a hundred years: 
as, a centennial epoch; the centennial year. 

To her alone I rais'd my strain, 

On her centennial day. 

Maenn, Pallnodia, Ode x. 


imllyreprei 
I complete 


attached, behind, 
the barrel and hltui 
((uarters of a horse ; 
later this ungainly 
combination was 
abandoned, and 
was universally re- 
placed by the form 
In which the human 
body to the waist took the place <if the head and neck of 
thu liorse. Samples of the primitive type of centaur 
survive on archaic painted vases, In a few small bronxos, 
terra-cottas, etc., among the reliefs from the temple of 
Assos, and in certain wall-pnlntlugs. 

Come, come, he every one nfllcious 

To make tliit banquet, which I wish may prove 

More stern and bloody than the Centaur/ teael. 

Shak., Tit. And., v. 2. 

2. [cap.] The constellation Centenrus.— 3, In 
her. See sagittary. 

Oentaurea (sen-tA'rS-jl), n, [NL.,< L. rmtnuria, 
Sum, -ion, < Gr. KevTaiijnmv, -tov, -it), -la, -If, cen- 
taury, < Kh'Tavpoc, centaur; feigned to have 
cured a wound iu tho foot of the centaur Chi- 
ron.] 1. A very extensive genus of herbaceous 
plants, natural order ComposiUc, allied to the 
thistles. Tlic species are annual or fioreniilul herbs, with 
alternate leaves and single heads, all the florets of which 
are tubular. Tliey are found in Europe, western Asia, and 
northern Africa, with a single species In the United Stat4is, 
and two or three In Clilli. Tlie annuals, C. Cyanue (corn* 
bluebottle), C. muechata (purple or white sultan), and C. 
tuaveolene (yellow sultan), are sometimes cultivated In gar* 
deus, as are also some perennials especially for their foli- 
age ; but the species In general are of very little Impor- 
tance, and many are mere weeds. 

2. [/. c. ] A plant of this genus, 
centauress (sen'ta-ros), n. [< emtaur + -caw.] 
A female centaur. 


Enoyc. Brit., II. 8aa. 

centaurian (sen-tA'ri-an), a. K centaur + -tan.] 
Pertaining to a centaur. C. 0. Muller, Manual 
of Arcliii-ol. 

centaurlet, »■ An obsolete form of centaury. 
centaurlze (Hon'ta-riz), r. i. ; pret. and pp. een- 
', pitr. cenlaurising. [< centaur + -tze.] 
like a centaur; make abmte of one’s 


^ 2. Existing for a century or more. [Poetical.] 

centaury (Bon'tft-ri), w. ■[< ME. centonric, cm- That opened through long lines 

tury (Chaueor), < l/. ce»tauria : see C^mtowmt.] r>ine». Lonafellow. 

The popular name of various plants, chiefly of 3* Happening every hundred years ; relating to 
the knapweed, Centaurca nigra. Tlie greater cen- or marking a centenary: as, a centennial cele- 
tawy of the old tiorlmls wm afcentianaceous plants Chlora bration. 

per/ftlmta,MHi tlie leMer contaiiry wa« Krythraa Ceniau- n. The eomiTiemoration or celebration of 

tlie’^enus **^“*^‘’* *^***' ** ^ spocles of eypnt which occurred a hundred years before : 

centavo (Sp. pron. thon-tli'v6), n. [8p., < L. American independence, 

cctifiim, a hundred: see /iMttdrcd.] A cent, or (18/6),] , 

hundivdlh imrt of a dollar or peso, in Chili, centennially (sen-ten 'i-al-i), ndv Once in 
Paraguay, Venezuela, Manila, etc. '*''‘‘7 li:'>;;lred years : as, to celebrate an event 

Centen(Sp.pron.tbeu-tan')»«. [Bp. ee«t6'n,< L. <‘eiilennialii/. ... v „ .. • 

mifoi/, pi., a hundred each: see cewfenan/.] A center .centre (sen teT),w. [Coi/rcis tliereg- 
«pani8h geld coin, the doblon de Isabelli, first '‘'-'i' early mod. E. usually 

struck in ia54, and worth $5.02 in United States "//fre, < OP. embr K mRrc = 

Pr. centre = Sp. T’g. It. erntra = D. G. Dan. Sw. 
centenaar (son'te-niir), n. [D., = G. Dan. 8w. centrum, < L. centrum, < (It. yVr/Km any sharp 
centner, <h.centenarim, of &\uaiiTodt BOO cen. P.eirit, a goad, simr, pij^g, pm, quill, the sta- 
(enary, centner, and ct. cantar and quinUd, all Uonary point of a pair of compasses, hence the 
ult. identical.] ThoAmsterdamhundrodweight center of a circle, < wrm/v, prick, goa^.] 1. 
or quintal, equal to 100 pounds avoirdupois. That point from which all the pomts of a cir- 
See eewfiier ^ ^ ^ cumferenco or of tho superficies of a sphere 

ceiitenarian (sen-te-na'ri-an), a. and n. [= P. equally distant : in a regular figure or body 

centenaire = Sp. Pg. It. cen'tenario, < Ii. centena- Jh© center is a poiut so situated with reference 
rius: see centenary and -«n.] I. a. Of or por- cirenmscribod circle or ^here.-2._ The 

taining to a centenary, or to a person one linn- '^ny surface or solid. 

■■ ' ’ ’ The market-place, 

Tlie miildle eenire of this cursed town. 

Shak., 1 Hcti. VI., 11, 2. 
From tho centre all round to the sea, 

I am lord of the fowl and the brute. Cowper. 

er, like that of a river, moves more 
Tyndall, Forms of Water, p. 01. 


dred years old. 

II. «. A person a hundred years old or older. 
These {census] lists are revised at Irregular Intervals, 
and all males alive at the time of the “ revision, " from 
the new-born balie to tho centenarian, are duly liiscrilied. 

/). M. Wallace, Russia, p. 12.S. 


rapidly than the si 


centenarianism (sen-te-na'ri-an-izm^^ [< 3|7 The’Lod "point onceTupposed to-oxht in 
-iwm ] The conation or state of universe. \n the anelent astron- 


Centenarian + ^ 

living to the age of one hundred years or more. 

Facts concerning cenienafianiem are still more abun- 
dant in the nineteenth ceutury [than in the eighteenth}. 

Pap. Sei. Mu., XX. 100. 

centenarii, n. Plural of centenarim. 

centenaiious (scn-te-ni'ri-us), a. [<L.ceM- 
tenarius: sec centenary.'] Bolougiug to a hun- 
dred years, [Rare.] 

centenaritlB (son-to-nii'ri-us), n. ; pi. centenarii 


tho middle of tne universe, in the ancient astron- 
omy this was the earth, or more strictly its middle point, 
either of which was therefore often called simply the c«w- 
ter by tho older poets. 

I will find 

Wliere truth Is hid, though It were hid Indeed 
WitlUn tho centre. Shak., Hamlet, 11. R 

Is there a Justice, 

Or thunder, my Octavio, and ho 
Not sunk unto the centre, f 

Fletcher, Spanish Curate, 1. 2. 


(-i). [ML., < L. eentenarius, consisting of a 4. In her., the middle point, whether of the 

i centenary.] In the Salic and whole field or of the chief or 


taurizvd. 

To act iil 

self. Tountj. [Rare.] 

centanroxnachia (Bon-tft''ro-mak'i-a), n. [L.] 
Same as ccntauromachy. 

The seventeen known antique Illustrations of this cen- 
lauromachia. 

J. r. Clarke, Archaiol. Iiivestlgations at Assos, 1881, p. 108. 

COntauromacliy (sen-tA-rom'a-ki), M, [< L. 
Centauromarhia, namo of a poem, < Gr. MVTav/w- 
fiaxia, < Kf-vravpDc. centaur, + pAx'/, fight, con- 
test.] In art ana archteal., a contest in which 
centaurs take part ; especially, a fight liotween 
centaurs aud men; in Gr. myth., a battle be- 
tween Hcrcnles and the centaurs, or between 
tho Lapithie, aided by the Athenians, and the 
contaurs. 

Oentaorug (sen-tfi'ms), n. [L. : soo centaur.] 
An ancient sonthem constellation, situated be- 
tween Argus and Scorpio, pictured to represent 
a centaur holding a Bacchic wand, its brightest 
star, <1 Ccntaurl, Is the third brightest in the heavens, lieing 
a quarter of a magnitudo lirighter than Arctunu; it is of 
a reddlsli color. Its second star, 8, a while star, is almut 
as bright as Iletelgeuse, and is reckoned the eleventh in 


hundred: see „ - 

other Teutonic logal systems, the president of haso. Thus, In the Illustration, 

the court of the hundred. *“ ■'* 

The eenlenariue nr thunglmus of the Frank law was the 
ducted head of hi* hundred, and exercised his Jurisdiction 
in company with the king's saceboro. 

Stubbe, Const Hist., 8 45. 

centenary (sen'to-na-ri). a. and n. [< L. cen- 


tiiree arc called centers. 

6. Ono of tho points of tho 
two latho-spintUes on which 
an object to bo turned is 


B 

A 

C 


iouveu/uy i,o-u»-ii;. «. uuu n. an object to bo turned is ^ 

^.nartus. consisting of a hundred, relating to a placed, distinguished as the Heraldic Center, 

hundred, < a hundred each, distributive front or live center, on the 

adj.,< cenfuTO = L. /mwdred.* see cc«f. and cf. gpindle of the head-stock, "hief^K; c. Sdda 
centenaar, centner, cantar, and quintal, all nit. and the dead center, on that 
< L. centenarim. In popular use centenary, by of the tail-stock ; also, one of two similar points 
confusion with er.n tenniat, is usually regarded as for holding an object to bo operated on by some 
connoting a hundred yi-are.] I. a. Relating to other machine, ns a planing-maehine, and eu- 
or consisting of a himdred ; relating to a period abling the object to be turned roxmd on its 
of a hundred years; recurring once in every axis.— 6. A point of concentration or diffusion ; 
himcLod years : as, a centenary festival or oele- the nucloiis about which or into which things are 
bration. collected or from which they diverge or emerge: 

Centenary solemnities which occurred but once In a as, a center of attraction; a center of power, 
hundred yean. Fuller. institutluna collected all authority into one c«n- 

n. ; pl. centenaries (-riz). 1. The space of kins*, nobles, and people. J. Adam*. 

a hundred years. The centre of a world’s desire. 

Oueinchofdecreaselnthegrowthofmenforevcryeen- _ . , In Memoriom. Ixlv. 

tenary. Uakewiii, Apology, p. 4D. 7. The central object; the principal point; the 

What I call by this name has grown up In the last cen- point of chief interest: as, the center of a dip- 
tenary — a y/ord I may use to si^iify the humired years lomatic negotiation. — 8. Milit.: (o)lnanarmy, 
now emllng. De Moryan, In Correspondent of Oct. 28, 1806. the bodv of troops occupying the middle place 
2. The commemoration or celebration of the in the line, between the wings, (h) In a fleet, 
hundredth auuivorsaryof any event, as the birth tho division between the van and rear of the 



center 

Jino of battlo, or hotwoon llio woathor and loo 
divisioiiH ill the order of Hailing. — 9. In iMorfc.v- 
mnnsh iii : (o) The part of a t arget next the bull’a- 
eye. Honoo — (h) A shot striking the target 
within the circle or square next the hulTs-eye. 
— 10. The title given to the loaders of tho or- 
ganization of i’enians. The head eenter 1» i\l the licRil 
of the whole, and he Itaii under liiin varioiu auliurUiiiateg 
named dutrict eenterx, etc. 

11. In the French and some other legislative 
assemhlies, tho name given to the fjroup of 
deputies who hold moderate views, interrao- 
diato between the Right, or conservatives, and 
the Ls/t, of which the extreme is the radical 
party, in the (lerman lUdehiitaK and the PruiwlHii Laml- 
tag the (Jmitur cnneiatit of tlio tqtraniontano party, [tlgii- 
ally with a capital letter.] 

12. (a) The mean position of a figure or sys- 

tem: as, the center of mass or of inertia. (See 
below.) (ft) A point such that, if the whole mass 
considered won' concentrated there, some im- 
portant result would remain unchanged ; as, the 
center of gravity. - center of a bastion. See baiiion. 
—Center of a curve, fonnerly, the point where two di. 
nmeteiD concur ; now, a polntsuchtbateveryradlua vector 
from it to the curve ia ai ' ’ — -* 


le.— Center of 


c ia accompanied by an equal andoppoilt 
a dial, tlio point from which the hour 


linos radiate. — Center Of a dooT, the pivots on which tho 

diHir turns. -Center Of a flat pe-*'’ -* — ' * 

from which the lines of the pencil i 
Involution, a point, O, such tliat, u ^ noo o ue un^ pair oi 
corresponding jioints of tho involution, OA x ttU is con- 
stant.— Center Of asheaf, tlie iiointthrougli whicli all tlie 
lines or iilanes of tlie sheaf pass.— Center Of attraction, 
an attracting point, whether fixed or niovalilc. Center 
of buoyancy. Same as center of ilUplaci nient. Center 
of cavity, a metacentur (which see).— Center of collln- 
•ation. Same US center of perepeetine.-- Center Of con- 
yendon. See conrersinii.— Center of curvature of a 
plane curve at any point, or center of absolute curva- 
ture of a twisted curve, tho center of the oseuliaing circle. 
—Center of displacement or of buoyancy, tiic center 
of moss of the water displaced liy a slilp or other floating 

n .— Center of effort, a point on the sails of a vessel 
nplngoiiiont niam which of tlio wliole force of tho wind 
produces the same effect us that caused by the wind wlien 
uniformly distributed on the ^stem of sails. Alsu culled 
eenter-velie and veik point.— Center Of equilibrium, of 
bodies immersed In a fluid, a point such tliut, if the system 
were suspended from it, the whole would remain in eciiil- 
librium.— Center of flgure, a point wtmse distance from 
every plane equals the average distance of the whole flgura 
from the same plane.— Center Offeree, an attracting or 
repelling point.— Cantw Of Motion, of a body resting 
on a iiase and turning round a vertical axis, a tsilnt on the 
base at such a distance froin the axis of rotation that, if tho 
mass of the liody were concentrated there while it con- 
tinued to revolve aiiout the same axis, the retardation 
would be the same as in the actual case. -Center Of 
gravity, a point such that. If the whole mass of the ho<ly 
were concentrated there, the attral^tloll of gravity would 
remain uuctianged. Originally and still often used fur 
center of maee aild for center of figure. - Center Of gyta- 
See j/j/rafiVm,— Center of bomolq^.^ 

duefng motion in the tmdy, or Inlnglm, . , 

alent to a single force applied at tids iHtiiit. It is coinci- 
dent with tlie center of vMsa. — Center of magnitude, 
that point in a body which Is equally distant from all tho 
similar external parts of It. In the regular solids this part 
coincides with the center of gravity. — Center Of mass, of 
a material system, apointwho.se distaiicu from every plane 
Is equal to the average distance of the whole mass from the 
same plane. This Is eoinmunly, lint inconveniently, culled 
the cs/tferq/'jrraiK'fy (which see, aliove). — Center 01 mean 
dlstanoes, of points on a right line, siieli a jHilnt on the 
line that the algebraic sum of its distances from the for- 
mer points vanishes. - Center of motion, a point which 
remains at rust while all the uMier parts of a body move 
round it.— Center of osclllatlom a point in a pendulum 
such that, if the whole muss of the pendulum were con- 
centrated there, the time of oscillation would remain nn- 
changud. It coincides with the eenter qf peTcimeion. 
Center of OBSlfloatlon. See oenfication.— Center of 
nerouaelon, »f a Ixidy rotating about an axis, a point such 
that, if part of the mass were concentrated tnero and tho 
remainder nn the axis, tlie statical moment of tlic weight 
and tho moment of inertia would be the same as in tlie 
actual ease.— Center Of perapectlva, the point which Is 
oolllnear with every pair of corresponding points of two 
figures in perspective. Also called center qf cnUinenHon 
and center qf homology.— Center Of principal curva- 
ture, of a surface, the cciilci-M of the nmxlimim or mliiiimim 
osculating circles ut any point. Center Of projection, 
a point from whlcli are projectcii rigid Hues to every point 
of a toure, and planus to every line of the llgiire.— Cen- 
ter Ox realBtanoe, of a joint, the point where the resul- 
tant stress tnivuraes the joint.— Center Of BlmUaxity or 
similitude, of two loot, a point from which the ludil vuc- 
tores to the two loci in the same direction are in a constant 
ratio ; the vortex of a cone of which two similar and siini- 
larly pinccil figures are sections.— Center Of apherloal 
curvature, tlie conterof tho useulating sphere ofa twisted 
curve.— Center Of stresa or of preaBure, in any auiTace, 
the point wlicrc the I'csnltant stress traverses tho surface. 
— Center of aimunetry, n point wlitch insects the dis- 
tance between any two corresponding points of n figure 
having tho requisite kind of symmetry. • Center of the 
nanaonlc mean. See ftarmonic,— Equation of the 
General center, tiie old nnme 
for that which is now culled the center of a ci,rv,-. ~ Har- 
monic center of the nth order, -sce harmonic. 
InatantaneouB center of rolling, the iHiint of contact. 
— Nervous centera. See mreomt. Phonocamptlc 
(muter, a virtnai fo. ns of sound. Surface of centera, 
the locu.s Ilf the i-ciitei-s of principal curvature of a given 
•Ulfucc. = 8yn. Midet, etc. Sec muldlc, a. 


885 center-rail 

center’, centre’ (sen'tftr), r.; pret. and pp. center-chuck (son'tor-eliuk). /I. A chuck which 
vrntrnil or erntred, npr. centering or centring, can bo serowed on tho numdrol of a lathe^ and 
[< center^, rcMfrr’, «.J I. trttns. 1. To place (in has a hardonod steol couo or center fixed m it ; 
a center; fix on a central point. also, a projecting arm or driver. 

One foot he emfreef, and the other turn'd Center-drill (son ' t6r-dril), _ A. small drill 

Round tliroiigh the vast profundity obscure. used for making a short hole m the ends ot a 

^ . . Milton, r. L., viL 228. about to be turned, for tho outranoe of 

2. To collect to a point. the latlie-eenters. 

Thy joys are crwfm/ all In me alone. Prior, center-fire (seu'tftr-fir), fi. Having tho pri met 

II. intrana. 1. To be placed in a center or in or fuhniiiate in the center of the base : opposed 
the middle. to rim-fire : used of car- 

As Ood in heaven tridgoH. Also central- 

Is centre, yet extends to all ; so thon (enrthi, 

Centring, reccfv’st from all those orba / aa. 

Miffon, 1 *. L., ix. 100 . center-gage (son t6r- 
2. To meet or be collected in one point; be 

concentrated or united in or about a focus, lit- l**^* *' w n-K 

orally or figuratively. center-glride (sen't^r- 

Our hopes imiitt un ourstilvos alone. Drydeiu A (•hiiiinel or 

Life a cholceat hlesoings all lu home. Cowiter, course for Riiidinjf tho 
Religion la not an exclusive impulse. It .hms not grow chain of a differential Sd^resdi^in."' ‘ 

from an emotion that la centred wholly ursm Ood and seeks „ oircu .irvouy vui. 

no other object. CAonnin//, Perfect Life, p. f>. puMoy. .... . . \ 

cen«rt . [AU„ formerly 

if bringing the 



Them 

ird is now confused), of tho s''': ^ 

I, < ME. enter, < Oi\ cintrr, s ^ iV ; 

y or monid for an arch, the S" ,1 i t f ' 

reon it is built, and whereby t,.' 1 h,.i 


•ntig ; a inodifteation, in simulation of center^ 
(with which the word ■ 
earlier cinU r, cintre, ' 


, and whereby 
it is upheld in building" ((Jotgravo), mod. F. cin- 
tre, center, centering, an arcli, semicircle (Mli. 
cintrum, cintorium), => Cat. cindria -= l?lp. cimbra, 
formerly also eimhria, = It. renlina, a center, 
centering, frame for arch-work; from the verb, 
F. eintrer = Sp. cimbrar = It. centinare, arch,.< 
ML. *cinrtiirarc, girdle, inclose as with a girdle, 
< dnetura, CF. cdntnre, cinture, a girdle: see 
cdntnrc, dneinre. By Iho confusion with cen- 
ter I ( L. ven trn m), aiulfor other reasons, the word 
has siifforeil unusual chaiigeH of form, Cf, een- 
trring-.^ An arched frame on which the arch 
of a bridge or any vaulted work is supported 
during its construction ; same as centering'^. 

Cynter or [read o/J mosunry Ivnr. cyynt of masonryel, 
ciiiterinm. Prompt. Pare., p. 78, 

Cdnt«r-bar (son'tftr-bRr), n. In a drilling- or 


•-iiig, -tring), n. 
^ The framing of 
r iinlier by which an arch," as of a bridge or any 
vaulted work, is supported during its erection. 
■ ‘iTliig Ilf a lirlilge, like Hint, uf any otliir arch or 


vuiiit, m 


0 keep tliu 


uussuirs in position 



Centering, Waterloo Bridge. I.<n 

e keyed In, that is, llxcd iiy the iflacing of the 
limber of stones in the center. The constnic- 


till they ai 

requisite nninber uL . . . 

“ * the centering Is a matter demanding the utmost 


boring-machine, an arbor to which the cutting- ®'‘>‘® "f ’he architect or hulldBr. "^e remoyaTof the weed- 
Lui . .. Uoi. ch framework Is called dntnng the centering, and on this 

tools are made fast . a bonng-bar. I, caUe,; ^he settlement of the arch takes 

center-bit (son'tftr-bit), w. A carpenters’ bor- place, the central voussolrt sinking a little, and those In the 
.... . . . flanks rising. Also center, centre, and formerly cin/sr.cinlre. 


If a framework for the centring ot the dome wur. . _ 

built up from the ground, they stood aghast at the qiiaii- 
tlty of limber required for It. 

a. E. Xorton, (nmrch bnlldlng in Middle Ages, !•. 244. 
Common centering, cuuturing without a truss, Imt with 


ing-tool, having a central point or pivot and 
two wings, called n scriber, o» vertical cutting 
edge for severing tho fibers in a circular path, 
and a router, which cuts horizontally and re- 
moves tho wood within the circle of tho scriber. 

See fttfl, 3.— Plug center-hit, a inodlllud form of the 

ordinary ceiiter-tiit. In which the ccntur-inilnt or -plu is centerllXg-tOOl (sen'tftr-ing-tfil), «. A tool with 

a tnimprt-shapcd mouth into which the end of 

^ coun^rel^aruuud this, u shaft maybe inserted, and tho axis of which 

. , . ...'clvu the head of a scrcw-iiolt is occupied by a drill or punch, which may bo 

center-block (sen' tftr-blok), M. A wooden block driven forward to drill or punch a hole in tho 
jiut under the center-plate of a car-truck to exact axial center of the shaft, 
raise it to the required height, center-lathe (sen't^r-liTH), n. 1. A lathe in 

center-board (sen'UT-bord), «. A shifting which the work is supported on centers, one, 
keel passing through a slot in a boat’s bottom called tho/ro»f or tire center, on the end of the 
and swinging on a pin at the forward lower mandrel in tho head-stock, and the other, call- 
comer. It Is lapaiile of iieiiig liolstcd or lowered In n ed the back or dead venter, on the axis in the 
vertical casing or well. Wliuii lowered ^low the Iwiit's tail-stock, the latter being adjustable. — 2. A 
'‘®®' •• ""•* lathe having two posts from which centers pro- 

ject and hold the work, it is driven by a liaud mak- 


bottuiii, it a 



j turns about it, ami secured at its ends 

to a spring-bar above the lathe and a treadle below It 
\No called mde-lathe. 

center-mold (sen'tftr-mold), n. A templet used 
in making circular stucco ornaments, it is piv- 
oted at the center of the proposed flgure and swept roniul 
over the plostle material, thus forming a figure according 
to the pattern usral. 

centerpiece (sen'tfT-pos), w. An ornament 
intended to bo placed in the middle or center 
of something, as of a table, ceiling, or mantel- 
shelf, or between other ornaments. 

Hu might have missed a centre piece or a cholcu wino- 
cooliT, Dickene. 

center-pin (sen'tftr-pin), «, The pivot on which 
the tieciUo of a compass oscillates. 
center-pla.te (sen 'tf>r- plat), «. One of a pair 
of filates, usually made of cast-iron, which sup- 
port a car-body on the center of a truck. Car- 
RuUiler^a 7>icf. - Body center-plate. See body.— 
Center-plate block. Hcvhiocici. 
center-pnnch (sen't^r-punch), n. A tool con- 
sisting of a small piece of steol with a hardened 
by a tackle ut tho after end, It is completely housed within point at one end, used for making an indentation, 
the boat, reducing her draft 8ueh as to mark the center of a hole to be drilled 

or a circle to Im struck, or as a center of revo- 
.status, constituting a peculiar type III yachts and cat-boats, lution in a lathe. Also called dot-punch and 
center-chiS6l (sen'tftr-chiz'el), «. A cold-chisel prick-punch. 
with a sharp point, used for marking the cen- center-rail (sen'tfir-ral), «. In railways and 
ler of work in boring metals. tramways, a rail placed between tho ordinary 


d, cente^baanl op ; a, centcr-boarJ lU 




rails in a track, it i« um»<i on inclined planet for the ceiltlare (sen'ti-Sr; F. pron. soii>tySr'), n. [F., 
atoent or detcent of ttcep ijradet, In connection with epo- < L. centum, a hunOTcd, + area : see nreS, n. J A 


the loconiotTvc. 

(sen ' Ifsr - 8&), «. A machine for 


BauuHira r . pron. »on-iy»r ». 

< L. centum, a hunored, + area : see are^, n.j a 
square meter ; the hundredth part of the trench 
are, equal to 1.10 square 


dred), there being a pair to each segment or 
somite of the body. Speclea of the temperate coon- 
triea arc uioitly email and quite harmleai, 

■ In tropical reKluua tome of the centl- 
- —eatalzfl and are veiy pulton- 


Wiittiug log. mto bolt, for K-lunJlo., spoke.. cSiSSoM a. [< L. <»»U- S2"“5l^‘ 

OMtM«»nd(.en't.r-jok«ond), a Htvlig 

the second hand mounted on tlie central arbor: i ■_ ’a " 1-n " Cdlltipodal (sen't' -ped-at), a. [< 

< centtped + -ai.] Of or pertaining 


uuuurcu, ^ cupwr. a uoau 

beads. Smart. (Rare.] 


the second hand mounted on the central arbor; 

‘conSeted MnSoMTsen-tKuB), a. 
center-table (sen't^r-ta^'bi) , 
or intended to bo jilacod iu the 

specifically, a parlor or drawing-room came. ccnHfblia (seV rom), 

A book . . . for the Rtud"”' ”»■' >.,.>►» niroiv o. i . * j . > _ •. . , . 4 

find itt place on the librory- 

Lomll, Am(...n .... — =, 

center-tools (sen 'tf-r-tolz), w. pi. The tools cenStoade (sen'ti-grad), a. r< F. cenUarade = oentnar, < L. emtenarius: see cen- 
used by ^okl.inders for the decoration of the ^ ^ r tenaru.} 1. In metal, and amip- 

centers of ornamented s.piares. . ^dTet’ te 7aT\ a weight divisible first into; 

1 . (lupsisting of a hundred degrees ; graduated hundred parts and then into siaall- 


ir .iraw ng-room came. (BO a himdred- soewnfn^.l The Polish centner, 

ileiii, and . . . inurB likely to leafed rose), < centum, a hundred, + folium, eq^l to 89.4 pounds avou^upois. 

H.vtog.h,u.d«di..vo,. *»>»»«• 


Oenter-Talve (sen't^r-valv), «. A four-way 
gas-cock or distributer, used to distribute the 
gas to the purifiers. 

oenter-velic (sen't^r-ve^lik), n. Same as cen- 
ter of effort (which see, under center^). 
centee&al (sen-tes'i-mal), a. and n. [X L. 
centeinmua, hundredth (ordinal of centum, a iiun- 
dred : see cent, and ef. reutime), + -a.l.'] I, a. 



placed after the noun which it qualifies, like “o'"’ 

troy, avoirdupoie, etc. — 2. Pertaining to the wholeacenMicr; tl.„,„ 

scale which is divided into a hundred degrees : thirty-two parta nr half-oii 
as, a centigrade degree. ounce into two qnnrterg, an 

its abbreviationls C . ; as, 35o a U '.“e d“r“ch 

Centigrade ^ermometer, a thermometer introduced - • 


the imiindig divide. 

-- half-oiinceg, the half- 

' and each of these into two drama 
srent weights ; with them a centner 
the other parts are proportioned. 

1. Hundredth': as, a ccntcuimal part.- 2. By i'ry“e1?i25;‘:..T«nWeSu“T;.:^^^^^ 2., A common name in many European coun- 

the hundred: as eentesimal increase,” Sir T. vides the interval hetwoon the freezing- and liolllng-points tries for a hunuredweiglit, it is now fixed at 60 

" m of water Into 100", the zero of tile eoiitlgrade thermometer kilos or 110.23 pounds avoirdupois tliroughout Oeminny, 

being placed at the freezing-point. Five degrees ceiitl- Austria, .Sweden (after Jan. 1, 1880), Denmark, and Swit- 

grade are equivalent to 0' Fahrenlieit, and tlieimint marked zerland. The centner was generally 100 local pounds ; but 

10' on the centigrade scale curresnonds to the point marked this was not always the case, Thus, the Cassel light cent- 

60° on the Fahrenheit scale. The simplest rules fur redu- ner was 108 light pounds, or 111.1 pounds avoirdupois; 


Browne, Tracts, p. 40 — Centesimal division of the 
circle, a system of lueasuriiig angles used in France. Kach 
centesimal degree Is tlie liiuidredth part of tlie quadrant, 
and is divided into one liundred crnteximal minnlfn, and 

ea^oftlitso into one liundrinl cing a temperature noted on one a< ale to the corresiamdrng the old ITussian centner was iisuaUy 110 pounds, or liks 

U. n. Lnarith., a liunarcath ,_ the next step „nintierofdegreos in the other are as follows; To reduce pounds avoirdupois ; the Hamburg centner wag 112 pounds, 
of progression after clocimal in divining by ten. liteiniterature on the centigrade scale to Fahrenheit — .Sub- or n».6 pounds avoirdiiiailg ; and the Bremen centner 
euleet of a few rentmimnlt In the aide of (lie cnlie ‘ract 10° fniin the given teiniieraturo, aubtract from tlie was 116 pounds, or 127.2 pounds avoirdupois. See cen- 
ejilecl or a re w cf nUnmmt In the sirte or Ha cube o,,^ ,^,,1"}, the last remainder, temar, ennrar, and quintal llic British cental has al-o 


le netfl . . 

would bring It to an equality with tho cul>e of a U 


Arbu7hZt'^ Andi!UtVnim. “"<1 ‘hf , 


See cental. 


dredtbs ; in or into a hundi'od parts. (inotient l»y 10, diviile tlie product by i», and add 10° to tlic 

The great French tables of logarithms of mimliera, sines bist quotient. See tAerTn«w<«r. 
and tangents, and natural sines, called Tables dn ('adas- Centigram (seii'ti-gram), ». [= 8p. cmtigramo 

tre, In which the quadrant was divided (•ciibiiinMiH)/. = T’g, It, ccntigrammo. K F. centigramme, < L. 

Knci/c, lirit., XIV. 41.3. amtum, a hundred, + F. gramme; see gram^.'] 

cent6flimate(8cn-^ ..... . . . 

centemmated, ppr. 


.standard (London), March 80, 1881. 
cento (sen' to), n. [= F. centan = 8p. centon =s 
Pg. centdeu =s It. contone, < L. c«ito(M-), patch- 
work, a cento, prob. for *centro{n~), < Gfr. tdv- 
‘ ' pin, point. 


f '• 1 a see prawM patchwork, a cento, < /((vt/kw, a pn 

i-tes'i-mat), t-. t . ; nret, and pp. A measure of weight in tho metric system, the ^',, 0 . : see cenferi.] If. A patchwork: 

•. centesunattng. [< L. ernhw- hundredth part of a gram, or 0.15432 gram troy. , 

euimare. take out the liundrodtii See aram'i. Also snelled centiaramme. *» s oento, or the ru'bs of ten fwli 


matua, pp. of cenicaimare, take out the liundrodtii See qram'i. 
for punishment, < centeaimua, hundredth: see ccnt’^'" ' 
centesimal. Of. devimate.'] 'fo pick out o 


Also spelled centigramme. 

jr (seu'ti-lfi-tftr), n. [= Hp. cenUliiro = 

in Pg. It. centilitro, < F. ctmtilitre, < L. centum, a 


- fashions. 

Shirley, Witty Fair One, 11. 2, 
It Is a mere cenfu of blunders. 

Jefereun, Correspondence, 1. 190. 


, . T j.- . nKi/. DkTo .j uiTTo,- rionco — », IU wiwfii! »nu i%icTuiuTe, a oompo- 

mation upon. iJe Quinoey, sure in the metnc system, the hundredth part sition made up of selections from the works of 

oantesimation (sen-tes-i-iiia'shqn), tt. [< 1,. as of a liter, a little more than throe fifths of a various authors or composers: a pasticcio: a 

if ‘centeaimatioin-), < centeaimare, take out tho cubic inch. Also spelled centilitre. medley. 

hundredth for punishment: Bee centeaimate. Cf. centlllion (sen-til'ion), n. In the French enu- i have lalmriously collected tills Cento out of divers 

decimation.'] The punishment of one man in a moration, used iu the United States, the bun- writers. Burton, Anat. of Mel., To the Header, p. 20. 


hundred, as in cases of mutiny or wide-spread drodth power of 1000: iu England the hundredth 
desertion from an amy. power of 1,000,000. 

Siimetliiius tlie criiiiliiuls were deciiiiiited by lot, os iip- COStllOQUyt (sen-t.il'd-kwi), n. [= 8p, centilo- 
peiirs in Polybius, Taclius, Pliitareli, Julius CapUoliuiis, g„io — Pg. emtiloquy, < L. centum, a hundred, -h 


.bo .!» ......tioo. ,1 ,1 .I.;.k. CT." mlihqx,,.) hiintod 

Burton. 

centime (!’. prou. son-tem'), n. [F., < L. cen- two, one half 
■ fmmu3, hundredth : nee centesimal.] In the whore, but*" 
” inch sys 


:na6), n. [FtTndtp" < LitSim^li.^hun: ^inmg^^h^iitbed 
’ — ' ■ “^J 1. In the monetary 


dreuth: see centesimal. _ 
system of Italy, the hundredth jiart of a lira’; 
in that of Spain, tho hundredth (if a peseta: in 
both equal to the French centime, the hun- 
dredth part of a franc, or about one fifth of a 
United States cent. — 2. A money of account 
in some South Amoricau countries, about equal 
to a United States cent. In tho Argentine Re- 
public and Uruguay it is the hundredth part of 
a peso ; in Peru, of a sol. 

Cdntesmt, »• 1.|. emtesimus, hundredth; si^e 

centesimal. Vt. centime.] Tho hundredth iiart 
of an integer, E. Phillips, IvOfi. 


a thing, as 
Oentetes (sen-te'toz), n. 


[NL. (Illiger, 1811), 


It Is quilted, as it wore, out of shreds of divers poets, 
such as seliolai's call a cento, Camden, Kenialiia 

A cento iirimarily signifies a cloak mode of patches. In 
poetry it denotes a work wholly composed of versos or 
passages proiiilscuously taken from other aiitliors, only 
disposed in a new form or order, so as to coiiiiHise a new 
work and a now meaning. Ausonius has laid down the 
rules to bo observed in coinpusing cenfox. The pieces 
may be taken either from the same poet, or from several, 
lid tlie verges may be either taken entire, or divided into 
j lie connected with another half taken else- 
i verses arc never to be taken together. 

Pren<:h svstem ‘hirlos. of Lit., I. 892. 

of coinago the centoculated (sen-tok'u-la-ted), a. [< LL. cen- 
hundre^ 'part ha ving a hundred eyes (< L. a 

of a franc or iian'^rod, + oculus, eye), + -ate^ + -ed^.] Hav- 
about one fifth r, . « 

of a United contoist (son tS-ist), n. [< cento -f 4st.] One 
States cent. Its who compiles centos; a compiler. Edinburgh 
abbreviation is ^ 

c. Coins of a Mn- ”i [F. : 866 cenfo.] A patched coat, 

gie centime have tholes, 1/17. 
been struck in copper and bronze, though little used. ceiltOllO (It. pFOn. chen-t6'ne), n. [It.,<L. ccn- 
Tliere are also coins of 2. 3, 6. and 10 centimes. to(w-), a cento : see ccnto.] A musical cento. 

■ * ' n'to-nizm), n. [< L. cento(n-), 

.] The practice of constructing 
' making compilations from various 
Hallam. [Rare.] 



i hundred, + F. metre, t 
In the »M!fr»c system, i 


< Or. Kfvn/Ti/q, one who pierces, < aevreiv, pierce, centimoter (sen'ti-mS-tOr), n. [s= Sp. centime- centonism (seu'li 
prick; see oowterl.] The typical genus of the tro = Pg. It. cenUmetro,K F. centimetre, < L. ceuto, + ' 
family CentciUtte, having long, highly special- centum, r ' — ” — i.*— . - — i — - — 
iz6d osninos in both jaws, no external tail, and nieter’^.] 
the pelage spiny, it contains the tonrec, 

Boscoii groutidliog or hedgehog, C. ecaudatw, _ 

from 12 to 16 inches long, aiid U one of the largest ani- equals 2.54 centimeters, as nearly as possible, cento.] The practice of compiling; s^oifioai- 
Aiso spelled centimetre, and abbreviated cm , — ly, in music, the practice of ailapting songs to 
Centlmeter-giw-s^iul astern, a system of physical music already known. [Rare.] 
units introduced in 1874, in which the cenfwne/er Is taken „ Plnrnl of cenfi^m 

os the fundamental unit of length, the grom of moss, and Ol Centrum. 

the mean solar ceeond of time. In this system the dyne Is C6nur#r(l (sen trad), adv. [\ L. ocnfrtwn, center, 
the unit (if force, Uie cry of work, etc. See t/nif. It is + -orfS.] In zool. and anat., t(r or toward the 


from 12 to 16 inches long, 

mals of the order. Tile genus has often been 
the family Krinaecido!. 

centetld (sen-tet'id), n. An insectivorous mam- 
mal of the family Centetidte. 

OentetidSB (son-tet'i-dg), »i. pi. [NIo, < Cente- 
" \--id(E.] Afamily of Mad^ascan mammals, 


!c, or Mada- length, the hundredth part of a meter, equal to centonizing (sen'tp-ui-zing), n. [Verbal n. of 
M, which is 0.3937+ of an English inch: that is, one inch *centonize,<. lAh. centonisare,<,lj.centoln-): 
largest ani- oniialH 2..54 cnntimftf.Hni. bji tinnrlv «« noiwlblfi /./.«/y> 1 Tbo ^eonflou of AOT«r>51° 


of the order Insectivora ; the tenreos or Madagas- abbreviated to e. g s. eyeum. 


center; from the periphery or surface to the 


can groundhogs or hedgehogs. They iiave a wjuat centRielt, »t- A fomer spelling of sentinel. ceuter or an interior part. 

form, rudimentary tail, and spines in the pelage; the Ai_-a / . a rj < — , 


is cyllndroconlc and witlioiit interorbital 
tlon, lygomatic arches, or postorbital proeosBes, Tliere 
•re several genera, all confined to Mada^car and related 
to tho West Indian .Soletutdontuia. 


. centlped, centipede (sen'ti-ped, -ped), ». [< centra4iapbaneB(8en*tra-dl-af'a-nSz),n. [NL., 
L- centipeda or ^tujteda, a worm ^Iso^ called < Gr. Khrpov, oenterj^ + a- priv., +^ Sui^v^, 


millmeiaot mviUpeda),< centum, n\\uxdted, -lr transparent: B^e diaphanous.^ In pathol.^anii^ 
pea (ped-) s= E. foot.] The popular name of an ract caused by opacity of the central portion 


dmtetinaB (sen-te-ti'ne), n. pi. [NIj., < Cente- articulated arwopcid animal of the class My- of the crystalline lens of eye. 
tea + -iiMB.] The centetids as a subfamily of rtopoda and order Chilopoda: so called from central (sen'tral), a. [= F. Pr. 8p. Pg. o 
-J- A,-. A,.„A-A.- — having many legs (indefinitely called a him- = It. eentrale,'i. li. oentraiis, < centrum : 


Erinaoeida. Also CenteUna. 



central 

ter^.2 1. Pertaining to or constituting the cen- 
ter : as, the central point of a circle ; a central 
country of Europe. 

Pklmyra, central tn the deaert, . . . fell. 

Wordeworth, Exciiralon, vlli. 
2. Nuclear in constitution or principle; con- 
stitutii^ that from which other related things 
proceem or upon which they depend : as, the 
central facts of history ; a central idea. 

The ducal palace of Venice contains the three elements 
111 exactly equal proportions - the Homan, Ixunbard, and 
Arab. It Is the central biiildlim of the world. 

Jiimkin, Stones of Venice, 1. 17. 

The Roman dominion is the central fact In the history of 
the world. . . . Rome is the lake in which all the streams 
of older history lose themselves, and out of which all the 
streams of later history flow. 

A'. A. Freeman, Amer. Lects., p. .S12. 
8. Passing through or near the center or mid- 
dle; median: as, a central line; the Now York 
Central Railroad.— Central artery and vein of ret- 
ina, the artery and vein paasinR In the optic nerve to the 
middle of the optic paiiilla, where they sutidivide. - Cen- 
tral canaL Seecanoil.— Central capsule. SteecapeuU. 
— Central eollpee, an annular or total eclipse. (See an- 
nular.) It is so named because the centers of the sun and 
moon appear to euhieide. — Central ellipsoid. See ellip- 
eoid. — Central force, in meek., a force of attraction or 
repulaion.— Central ligament, the fllum termhmle of 
spinal cord. Central lobe of the brain, the Island 


sure of Sylvius. It is trianKular hi shaite, and o 
6 or 6 straight gyri. - Central projection, a representa- 
tion in perspective. 

centrale (sen-tra'lS), n. ; pi. centralia (-li-a). 
[NL., neut. of L. centralis, central : see central.] 
A bone situated in the middle of the typical 
carpus and tarsus of the higher Ftrtebrata, be- 
tween the proximal and distal rows of carpal 
and tarsal bones. It is often wanting. See 
outs under carpus and tarsus, 
centralisation, centralise, etc. Bee ccntrali- 
eation, etc. 

centralism (son'tral-izm), n. r< central + 
Centralizing tendency or tendencies ; the prin- 
ciple of centralization, especially in regard to 
political and governmental influence and con- 

It Is the true mission of Democracy to resist central- 
Urn and the ahsorptiun of uncmislltutlonal powers by the 
President and Congress. J. liuchanan, In Curtis, tl. '23. 

centralist (sen'tral-iat), ». [< central + -ist; =: 
8p. ccntralista,] "One who favors or promotes 
political centralization, nr the control of all tlie 
functions of government by a central authority. 

centrality (sen-tral'i-ti), M. [< central + -ity.] 
The quality of being central. 

CentraUzation (sen'^tral-i-za'shon), n. [< cen- 
tralise •+■ -ation ; = F.' centratisation ss Sp. cen- 
tralisacion = Pg. centralisacSo = It, centralizsa- 
siione,] 1. The act of centralizing orbringing 
to one center: as, the centralisation of com- 
merce in a city; the centralisation of control, 
as in stock companies. 

The centralmii ion of labour In cities has assisted the 
birth of the trade-union and the co-oiicrative society, 
which are among the best agencies for ditfiisiii^ wealth. 

Hoe, Contemporary Socialism, p. 4iM. 

While his [ChorlemagTie'sl policy of centralizatiun was 
abandoned as impossible, the civilising influences of his 
rule and his example were never forgotten. 

StilU, Stud. Med. Hist, p. 97. 
Speciflcally — 2. In politics, the concentration 
of administrative power in the central govern- 
ment at the expense of local self-government. 

The Constitution raises a iiuwerfiil bai-rler against the 
tide of eentralizatiim wldeh tlireatuns to ingulf our liber- 
ties. Fetp Frineettm Hev., II. 1.37. 

Also spelled centralisation. 

centralize (sen'tral-Iz), V. t. ; pret. and pp. cen- 
tralised, ppr. centralising, [< central + -ise ; = 
P. centreuiser = Bp. Pg. centralisar = It. cen- 
tralissare,] To draw to a central point ; bring 
to a center; render central; concentrate in 
some particular part as an actual or a conven- 
tional center: generally applied to the process 
of transferring local administration to tne cen- 
tral government. Also spoiled centralise. 

The llrst task of a modern despot is to centraliee tn the 
highest point, to bring every department of thouglit and 
action under a system of police regulation, and, above all, 
to Impose his ahaokling tyruiiiiy upon the human iidiid. 

Lecky, Europ. Murals, 1. 476. 

centralized (sen'tral-izd), p. a, [Pp. of central- 
is, »,] Centered m one point or on the au- 
thority of one person, party, etc. ; vested in a 
central authority. Also spelled centralised. 

Spain U not, and never haa been, one of those central- 
is countries in whioii the capture of the capital implies 
the subjugation of the nation. Lecky, Eng. in IStli Cent. , 1. 

"le old poor-law was in many of Its aspects. It 


centralizer (sen'tral-I-zto), n. One who cen- 
tralizes or is in favor of administrative central- 
ization. Also spelled centraliser. 

If (-alliuuii liaai liecome President he would In all proba- 
bility have licen os strong n eentraliier as Joiferson. 

y. A. itev., CXXllI. !«t0. 

centrally (sen'triil-i), adv. In a central man- 
ner or position ; with regard to the center ; 
along a central line : as, to be centrally situated ; 
to flow centrally, as a river through a region of 
county. 

centralness (sen'tral-nos), n, [< central + 
-ncav.] The state or quality of being central ; 
centrality. 

Gentrantnus (sen-tran'thus), ». [NL., < Gr. 
a/vT/iov, a spur (see center^), + didof, a flower.] 
A genus of plants, natural order Valerianaccu', 
distinguished from the true valerian by having 
a spur to the corolla and a single stamen, riie 
species are pei-eiiiiiiil sluuotli liurlis, with white or red 
flowers. C. ruber (spur valerian) is a sweet-scenteil plant 
from southern Kuro|ie, often cultivated for ornofnent. 

centrarchld (sim-triir'kid), a. and «. I. a. 
Pertaining to or having tho characters of the 
CentrarchulcB. 

II. M. A fish of the family Cenlrarchidte. 

OentraxchidSB (sen-trllr'ki-de), «. pi. [NL., < 
Contrnrehus + -idw.] A family of acanthopto- 
rygian flshtis, typified by tho genus t'entrarchus, 
containing the forma known as sunfish, rock- 
bass, and black-bos, s, all of which are inhabi- 
tants of tho United Btates. rhe Choenubrytlue <JH- 



lome is almndant In tiio southern streams, where it Is 
known as the warumuth. 'I'liey are all fresli-water lislies, 
witli compressed oval iHidy, continuous lateral line eon- 
current with the hack, head of moderate size witli nostrils 
normally doulde ami scaly clieeks and gill-covers, tlie 
operculum ending In a colored lolie or point, a long dorsal 
llii usually witli 10 spines and 10 rays, and the anal flu op- 
posite tlie soft part of the dorsal. Tliere are 10 genera and 
nearly 60 species. 

OentrareninSB (sen-trttr-kl'nS), n. pi. [NL., < 
Centrarehns + A subfamily of centrar- 

choid flshos, including those of a compressed 
ovate form, anil with the dorsal and anal fins 
nearly equally developed and obliquely oppo- 
site each other, it embraces only tlie genera On- 
Irarckm and Pomoxye, of which tlie former is a southern 
United States tyiai ami tho latter common to the southern 
and western United .States. 

centrarchine (son-trftr'kin), a. and n. I. a. 
Pertaining or relating to tho Centrarchinw or 
VentrarchUUe. 

II. «. A fish of the subfamily Cen (rar chime. 
centrarchoid (sen-triir'koid), a. and n. I, a. 
Pertaining to or resembling tho Centrarchidw. 

II. n. A fish belonging" to or resembling the 
Ccntrarchidw. 

Oentrarchus (sen-trftr'kus), n. [NL., < Gr. 
sivTpov, spine, + apx^>^, rectum (anus).] A ge- 
nus of percoideous flshos, typical of the family 
VentrarchicUe, having many spines in the anal 
fin, whence the name. 

centrationt (seu-tra'shqn), n. [< L. as if *cen- 
tratio{n-), < centrum, center : see cewtert.] Ten- 
dency toward the center. Dr. U, More. 
centraxonial (sen-trak-so'ni-al), a. [< Gr. k(v. 
Tfiiw, center, -I- axis, -h -ial.] lliiving a 

median axial line ; having the center of the body 
definable by a line : the correlative of monaxo- 
nial and stauraxonial, Enoyc. Brit, 
centre^, «. and v. See centerl. 
centre*'^, «• See center^. 
centreityt (sen-trd'i-ti), n. [< L. centrum, cen- 
ter, -h -c-ity.] The state of being a center, RS 
of attraction or action, or of being situated in 
a center; centrality. 

In everything compost. 

Each part ut th' essence its centreity 
Keeps to itsedf ; it shrinks not to a nullity. 

Or. It. More, Psychathanosla, 111. II. 80. 
cantrlc (seu'trik), a. and n. [= Sp. It. centrico, 
< NL. cenlricus, < Or. sevrptKOf, of or from the 
center, < Ktvrpov, center: see center'^, and ef. 
central.] I. a. 1. Central; basic; fundamen- 
tal. [Bare.] 


oentrlfogal 

Some that have deeper dtgg'd Love’s mine than I, 

Boy, where his eenfr-tc liappiiiess doth lie. 

Donne, Love’s Alchemy. 
2. Originating at or connected with a centra) 
point : as, a centric nervous disease (that is, one 
depending on a brain-lesion, for example, as 
contrasted with a peripheral disease affecting 
the nerves in their course). 

II.t n. A circle the center of which is the 
same as that of the earth. 

'I'he sphere 

With centric and eccentric scrllililed o'er. 

Milton, P. L., vlli. 88. 

centrical (sen'tri-kal), a. Same as centric. 

The popular fervour of tlie drama Iiad now a centrical 
attraction ; a place ut social resort, with a facility ut od- 
misaiuii, was now opened. 

/. D'leraeli, Amen, of Lit., II. 171. 

centrlcally (seu'tri-kal-i), adv. In a centric 
position; centrally. [Rare.] 

The city of Herat U . . . very cnufricaffv situated, nest 
lines of eunimuiiieatiun radiating from it in all directions. 

Fncye. Brit., XI. 713. 

centricalness (son'tri-kal-nes), n. The quality 
or state of boing situated in a central position. 

centricipital (son-tri-sip'i-tal), a. [< L. cen- 
trum, center, -1- cajiut (in comp, -cipit), head, 
+ -al.] Hitiiatod in the middlo part, region, 
or segment of the heail, between tlie sincipital 
and occipital portions; of or pertaining to the 
ccntrii'iput ; parietal, as a cranial segment. 

His |('arug'g| tliree prlncipiil eninial vertebne corre- 
gpiiiid to tlie tliree cerebral mugges, and are the uecIpiUl, 
centricipital, and gincipital. 

S. Kneeland, ,/r., Amer. Uyc., XIII. 424. 

centridput (sen-tris'i-put), n. [For centricaput, 

< L. centrum, center, + caput, head.] In anaf., 
the raid-head, between the sinciput aiM the 
occiput, or foro-hoad and hind-head; a part of 
the head, or segment of tho skull, correspond- 
ing to the mesencephalon, and constituting the 
second erauial segment counting from benind 
forward. Boo centricipital. 

centridty (sen-tris'i-ti), n. [< centric + -<«y.] 
The state of being centric ; centricalness. 

centrifugal (sen-trif'u-gal), a. and n. [Cf. F. 
eentrij’uge = 8p. centrij'ugo =s Pg. It. centrifiigo; 

< NL. centrifugus, < L. centrum, the center, ■4- 

fngere, flee: see fugacious, fugue, etc.] I, o. 1. 
Flyingoff orproceoding fromacenter: radiating 
or sent outward from a focus or central point: 
opposed to centripetal ; ns, centr\fugal force or 
energy; ce« (n/wyaf rays or spokes.— 2. Oper- 
ating by radial action; prouucing effects by 
centrifugal force : as, a filter, pump, 

or machine. (See phrases below.) — 8. Inp^y- 
chol., moving from the brain to the periphery. — 
OentrllUgal drier, centrlfucal drill see Hie uouiib. 

Centrifuzal filter, a mter liuving a liollow, perfo- 
rated, rotary cylinder, in wliich a saturated sulistance cun 
be placed. Wlicn tliu cylinder U revolved rapidly, the 
liuld contained in tlio gubgtance to bo filtered is forced by 
centrifugal action tlirough tlie perforatloni.— Oi 
gal force. See force. - Contrifu- 
ial gun, a kind of macliine-cannon 
having a chambered disk revolv- 
ing very rapidly, from wlilch bails 
are discharged by centrifugal force. 

I Not la uge.i-(5entrlfu«U laflo- 
rescence, a form of inlmrcgcenco, 
otlicrwisu culled tiefinite or determi- 
nate, in which tho central axu is ter- 
minated by a flower-bud, which U 
tile llrst to open, the lower or outer 
ones following In gucccsglun. The 
elder and valerian fiirnigli uxumpleg, 

— Centrifugal maoliine, a name 

given to many machines for rals- < 

ing water, vcntilaUng mines, drying Tht 

yarn, clotheg, sugar, etc. Iiiccntrlfu- 
gal drying-macliincg tlie material Is upward ’lnto 55 
placed in a cylinder of wire gauze, eductioii.plpe, L. 
tho rapid rotation of which caiiauB tlie 
water (or In the case of sugar the molasses) to fly oil by 
centrifugal action. Centrifugal pump, o rotary pump 
ill wliloh water Is raised by centrifiigal action, by meoni 
of u fun-wlieel operating directly upon the moM of water. 




There a.. . _ 

principle. Centrifugal radlole, in fc-.. , — 

radicle turned away from the center of the seed.— OSII- 
trlfugal sugar, a trade-name tor sugar prepared in a 
oentrDugal m*-*-' — 



centrifugal 

n. n. 1. i»?. Sugars made in n centrifugal 
machine. 

Centri/minlK |r:uiKeil in piiccj fnim 48 for “Kcriiiiiin’' to 
6i c<!iiU. Till ('inliirji, X.XXV. IH». 

2. A drum in a centrifugal inachiiie. 

Next tlie " miiHHc euite" (iiIIk into the “(viitriyioat/s,'' 
wliicli (ire siimll (IruiiiK liolilliij; iiliont 12o jioiitnlH of siiiiiir. 

Till' r.iiliiri). X.XXV. 111. 

centrifugally (scu-t rif'd-gal-i ), («fc. Tu a cen- 
trifugal nuiiiiier; fi’oin the center outward. 

At Boioe iH iihelioii of tile pl.'iii 
woiilil he llfleii I 


. tlie li.liil swell 
with tie eeiitriil 
iiliee (hilt II Htnle 


of eiiuilihi'liim WdiiM lie n lo tied. 

l|■|(l(■/o7/, World l.lfe, ]). Cl.-!. 

centrifugence (sen-lril'u-jens'), a. [< rrtiUifii- 
{/(al) -I- -I HIT. 'I'he .strict t'onii would lit' "c<«- 
trifu(iirun\'\ A tendency to fly otf from the 
center; centrifugal force or tendenev. 
centrimanent (sen-irim'tyneiit), o. ‘|< i,. it,,- 

(riiiu, center, + )ii,iiiiii{I-)k, )>iir. of iimacrr, re- 
main. I Ifemaining in the cenler, esneciallv in 
the hrtiin. 

Oentrlna (sen-lri'na), II. [XL. (thivier, 1KI7).] 
A genuH of stnirks, iaheii as 1ht> type of a fiini- 
ily ('Tiilriiiiilic. 

centring', n. See ci,ii,riii,/K 
centring“, n. See ,T„i,;-ii, 
Oentrimd8B(Hen-trin'i-d(0. II. III. [X'L.,< fVwfW- 
,111 -h -idir. I A family of shiirKs, typilied hy the 
genus I'f iilriiiii ; stune ns .S'/iomchhc. /.mtv, 
centripetal (sen-triii'e-tali, n. [(’f. ,i,il,i. 
vi le = S]). iTiitrijii lii = I’g. It. Cl iitrijii ti, ; < 
ril,. (Tiitri/ictiis, <. \i. Cl iitriiiii, eeiiter, -I- iichri, 
fit'ek, move towtird.] 1, Tending or moving 
toward the center; o|i|iosed to ciiiliifHiinl . — 
2. 1‘rogressing hy eha.nges from I lit' exterior of 
an oliji'ct to its eeiitm': as, Iht' cciilrijichil cn\- 
cifitniiion of n lame. Oiccn. Centripetal lorce. 
Hue /iii-iT. Centripetal Infloreaceuce, u foim oi in. 

Ilorcscciicc, otlicrwi, Si' culled (O'/o/.chi/, in which the lower 
or Ollier tlcnvci's lire the llr.-l lo ojieii, ns In spiKes, riieeiiics. 

iniiiiiis, the iieiids of coiiiposiies, elf. Centripetal 
press, II ilevire for iippl.viiii: pichsiire in an iiiwnril direr 
tlon in rndiiil lines. Centripetal pump, II roliirx )innip 
in wliieh revolving; lilinle.s eolleel (Tie water and draw it 
lotlie a\i.s, where il eiitei s the diseliiirne Inhe. Centrip- 
etal radicle, in an emhr.vonie ra.lhle tnrind to. 
ward the l eiiter of the seed. Centripetal railway, 11 
railwiv.v hnvina ii sliitile henrlim mil to hii)>iioiI the i ar, 
with side mils iiinl wlieids to steady it. 

centripetalism (sen-trin'o-tal-i/.m), , 1 . ( < cci- 
trilictiil + -isiii.\ Temleney toward a center; 
ceiitriix'tal motion or temleney. 

The idilioie of l•l■llln'|l•illll,tm is a eiirse whieh has eoiiie 
lo ns 1 New Zi'iilaiid] aeross the seas from olih r eoiiiilrles. 

Wmliiiiii/itiT Jh’i'., t'X.X VIII. 4oi>. 

centripetally (scn-lriyi'e-tal-i). ailr. Tu a ci ti- 
'tri])(>tiil manner; xvitli temleney toward a cen- 
ter; liy centripetal force. 

('iirliliiaiiioils proeess iiseeiidim; from the earlilimiiions 
iniiririn of the disc is nl rl ju hilhi in tlie miter snrfiiee of the 
Jellj like dlse. h'. It. I.ii iiIhkIit. Kmye. lirit., All. i,ii". 

centripetence. centripetency (sen-irip'e-tens. 
-ten-si), II. [< 1, .('(((//■((///, cent cr, + /;<7ea(f-).v, 
pp. of )ii tci-c, Hci'k. -1- -I lire, -I iicji. Keo cciitri},- 
clfil.\ Temh'ncy lowarii a center; eentrijietal 
force or tendency. 

The l■cll(r(7lcf|')ll■( iiiutments the eenlrifiiKenee. We hiil- 
unee one man w iili his ojiposil e, ami I he held 111 of Die Htiitu 
depends on the see saw. /'.'//o i so/i, I ses of (Jreiit Aten. 

centriscld (scn-tris'id), n. A fish of the family 
( 'Cllll’iscilllC. 

Oentriscidse (sen-fri.H'i-de), II. /il. [XT,.,< f •<•//- 
fr/.veax + -hIh .] 1. A family of lieniilininchiiite 
lishes, typilied hy tlie genus < citlri.'icii.i, having 
a short ovale body w it h liony jiinfes in front and 
on the hack, the moutli drawn out into a long 
tuhnlar snout, a small spinous dor.sal tin, and 
the ventrals near the middle of tlie abdomen 
with a siiine and 7 rays eaeh. These tlshes arevari 
oilsly known as si’it-imi/H', Hiiiim-ftHhi'S. and iimiilrork-finlu’M, 
la eim«e([iiem e of tlie leiiKlli of the henk. Tlie body Is 
eomiiicBsed, and eoveied with small rmmh si ules; tlieie 
is no Iiiterul liiii' ; lioiiy strips me foiiml on the side of Die 
tiaek, HOihetimes eoiitllieiit into ii shield, mid oilier tiony 
strips oeeiir on Dm imiixia of Die tliurax ami iilHlomen. 
There are no teeth. The iiill-opi'iiiiiKs are wide, ami Die 
hniaeliioRteKals me 4 in immlier. ttf Die two dorsal IIum, 
tile llrst In ars 4 to 7 spines. Die seeoml of wlileli is vi iy 
loinr amt stioiix, ami Dm soft dorsal is of tiioileiale size, 
like the mild ; Dm neetonils are sliort ; tlieciuahil is eiiiai- 
tfiiiBie, and its middle rays are not prodimed. The family 
Is also mid move inoiii'ily ealled .viicrorliaiiijihwiiilif. 

2. A family extendetl to iiielude not only the 
true Cciilrisciilic, but also tlie ^iiiijihi.iiliihc. 
centriscifonn (sen-trlH'i-fi'irm), a. [< NIi. ccii- 
trwciJ'oi'Hii.'i, < (Tiiti-i.scn.'i, ip v., + L. forma, 
form.J Sliuped like a tish of the genus < T„(ri.s- 
(itai ; of or pertainiiig to the I'cnlri.sciforiHc.s. 
Oentrisciformes oeu-tris-i-ior'mez), «. pi. 
[NL., pi. of cciili isriforinis : see ccitri.sci/onn.] 
In Glintber’s system of chissifioition, the thir- 
toeutb divieiou of AcanUiojiti.ryijii, eburaeter- 
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ixed by two dorsal ftiia with abort, spinea, the 
soft anal of moderate extejit, and the ventrals 
truly abdominal and imperfectly developed. 

CentrisCUS (sen-tris'kus), n. [NL., < (Ir. mv- 
r/i/i7soe, a kind of fish, dim. of wiTpoc, a sjiiiio, 
spur; see ceil ter'.] Agenusof lishes, typical of 
the family Cciitri.scidw. f. «•../, i/mj- is the tnimpei- 
llsli, liellows llsli, silipe-llsh, or son siii|ii3 of Dm Atliiiitie 
mid Mediterraimaii. now ealled .WnerorAniioi/nwiM wn/o- 

dentrist (seu'trist), «. (< center^ -f -/.if.] In 

the (lenniin Ifeielislag or Tmjierial I’arliament, 
one of I ho members of the so-called ('.enter or 
I’ Itrii montane jmrty. 

Centro-. In modern scientific compoimd words, 
the combining form of Ijatin centrum or (iret'k 
hi rrpnv, center, also sjiine. 

centro-acinal (sen-tro-as'i-nal), a. Til (mat., 
in the center of an ueiiius: aji|ilied siiecitically 
Id eerlain spindle-sliaped shells found in the 
middle of lli(‘ aeini of the [lancroas and in 
some nllit'r glands. 

Centro-aclnar (sen-trb-as'i-niir), II. Same as 
it II fi-o-iiciiial. 

centrobaric (sen-tro-bar'ik), o. |< Gr. lo'vTpiiv, 
the center, + f ipoc, widglit.] Uelatiiig to the 
eenler of griivily, or to tbi> method of finding it. 
- Centrobaric body, a hody w liii-li uttrimls as if its w hole 
iiiii.ss wiri- eom-enlniled in a imliit, its renter of gravity. 

I'oity is rediieilde lo a simile force in a line passiua alw ays 
1 1110111:11 one iioint fixed rehifively to the body, wlmtevir 
lie its po.sitioii relatively to the eiirtli or other iiltrimDtix 
muss. Dial point is ealled it.s eenter of Kllivily, and the 
I'oily is ealled a ci iitrnhiin’c hoiln. 

TIiiiiiikiiii anil Tail, Nat. I‘lin., IS ritit. 
Centrobaric method., a method <«( meiiHurhiK tlie extent 

of a smfiii e or tlie eoirtents of a solid tiy nieaiiH of eerlain 
lehiDons .snlisiKlim: belwi i'ii tlu eeiiterof im‘rtla (or Krnv- 
il.\)of aline and surfime.s ireiierated hy it, and helweeii 
the center of inertia of a jdaiie .surface and solids gener- 
al e.l by it. 

centrobaricalt, O. [Formerlyiilso rcntroharijcal 
( K. IMiillip.s, l7(Mi); us a nlrolniric + -of.] An 
obsoleb' form of ccnh'iilniric. 

Oentrocercuslsen-liu-ser'kiis). ,1. [NL. (Hwniii- 
soit, ls;il).< Gr. hii’T/iiir, point, center, + wpsoe, 
liiil.J .\ gi'iins <d‘ giilliiiiieeons birds, of the 



OentropodlnsB 

In cmbrynl., having the food-yolk (deutoplasm) 
eentral in position, surroumled by peripheral 
protoplasm. 

The food yolk may . . . have a central position. In 
mi’ll iTiitroliT.ithal ixks tlie seitmentatioii Iseontlned to the 
Iieritiliery. (Vrti/x, Zoology (trails.), I. 112. 

CentrolepiS (sen-tro-ld'pis), n, [NL., < Gr. 
hii’Tpiir, point, -f- /rrm;, scale.] 1. In bat., a 
genus of monocot yledomnis plants lielonging 
to and the tyjic of Ihc natnriil ord(>r ('ciitrolc- 
iiiilcic. i'liey are small tufted jilaiits, iiiosUy annuals, 
witli lliiear-lllifonn radlenl leaves. .Seventeen species are 
known, niitives of Aiistnilia. 

2. Til ie/(t//., a goiiiis of (ishes. Eijcrtoii, 1843. 

centrolinead (sen-tro-liu'e-ad), [< L. mi- 
trnm, center, -I- Unca, line, + -flrfS.] An instni- 
iiu'iit for dniwiiig lines converging toward a 
]»oint, tliongh the point lie iiiaceessible. 

Centrollneal (scu-tip-lin'c-aT), «. and n. [< II. 
cciitriini, centef, + linen, line, + -«/.] I. a. 
Converging to a center. 

II. II. Slime as cciilroliiicail. 

CentrolophinsB (seiL trmlo-fTue), n. pi. [NL., 

< (’ciilrolojiliii.'i + -/»(('.] A snbfaniily of fishes, 
of the family Stromalciilic, typified by the ge- 
nus ( Tntroliipll us. They liave eoni|ilcx elommted Riil- 
raUers extcndliiw luickwiiril from Du- epiliriineliliils of tile 
last lirmicliiiil an li, 1 1 aliilominid ami I t ciimliil vertehrie, 
prolnictile iiremiixilliiricH, mid nornmlly developed ven- 
lial tins persistent tlirouKil life. 

centrolophine (sen-ti orp-tin), a. and n. I. a. 
Of or pertaining (o tlie ('cntrolophiiKr. 

II. II. A fisli of tlie snVifainily (kiilrolophivo’. 

Centrolopbus (sen-trol'p-fus), n. [Nil., < Gr. 
hh'Tiioi', spiiu*, + Aiiipog, crest.] The typical ge- 
nus of (In' subfamily Ccntrolophina’, including 
the bluck(isl) of I'higland, ( 'entrolo}ihutt ponipi- 
Ins, or morio. Tills llsli is cliieliy of ii lilnek color; 
the vent is advanced in position, Die ventral till is smoU, 
ami the anal is liiilf as lonx as Die dorsal, 

centronelt, "• An obsolete variant of cciitinol, 

for ncntinil. 

Oentroniaet (seti-ir6'ni-o), u. jil [Nln, < Or. 
hivTpiii’, a [loint, spine.] A largo group of aiii- 
mtils, the rtniiatc's, zodpliytes, or ccelenttTates : 
an inexact synonym of IlaiHiiki. 

Oentronotid® (sen-tro-not'i-de), a. pi. [NIj., 

< 1 iutronotus ■¥ -/r/rr.] A family of fishes, typi- 
fied by the genus ('ciilroiiotus : same as JiJurw- 
iioiiliihr. 

Centronotus (si'n-tro-no'tus), n. [Nil., < Gr. 
M crpoc, 8]uue, + eiTiroe, hack.] A genus of fishes 
wiMi th<> entire dorsal fin composed of spines, 
lyjncnl of the family ('ciitriinutiila’. 

Centrophanes (sen-trof'a-nez), II. INL. (Kaup, 
1829), \ Gr. hii Tpin’, a goad, sling, spur, + -ijxi- 
vyr, evident, < ^iaimv, iqipcar.] A genus of 
oscine pa.sserine birds, of the family I'rinyil- 
liilic, inliiibiting nortlierlv ]i!irts of both lu'mi- 
sjtiieres : so called from the long, straight, spur- 
liko hind claw. Tlie l.iiplaml ImiKspnr, ('. to/v/i-memi, 
euninioii to Knrojie, Asia, iiml America, is tlie type-spe- 


TiTraiuiiilic or grouse family, th(' typical and 
only species of wliiidi i.s the great sago-eoek or 
eoe'k-of-llie-plaiiis of western .\uieriea, C. lira- 

phasianus. 't he in im.s I.S so iiamcil from Die stilf, mir- 
vow ly iicnniiimtc tail teuthers, which are ‘.’.o In nnmhcr and 
i ipml orcvcccd the Iciielli of tiiew iiiK. The neck is suscep. 
tililc of enormous inllatimi by meali.s of air-sacs bencaDi 
Die .skin, wlricli when distended is extensively naked, and 
forms mi irregular bnlKiiiK mass siinnoiilitcd by a fringe of 
lllamcntoiis fcatlicrs, several incbc.s lonx. spriniilnx from 
a mass of erect white feiiDiei'H, and covered below with a 
Solid set of sharp, w hile, honiy feiiDieis like llsli scales. 
The lavsns is feathered lo the toes, and the gizzard is only 
sllulitly mii.seiibir. 

centrodorsal (scn-trd-tlbr'sal), a. and n. K L. 
centrum, ccnlor, + dorsum, back, -b -o/.] I. a. 
Ccntnil and dorsal or aixiral: ajijilicd to llio 
cciilriil ossiclo of the storii of crinoids, as mem- 
bers of tho gimiis t'omatuta. 


II. n. In ciTiioids, accntrodorsal ossicle which 
unites the skeleton of tlie stalk with tho body. 

centrodorsally (Ken-tro-dbr'sal-i), adr. Ill a 
eeidrodorsal iiosition or relation. 

Oentrogonida (sen-trp-goiTi-dft), «. pi. iNL., 
< Gr. MiT/ior, center, -b }oi’oc, gCMteriition. -b 
-ilia.'} All order of degraded suctorial crust ii- 
eeniis, represented hy sueli genera as Sacculiua 
um\ J'rltflipistcr. Also called <S’Mctor/« and lihi- 
-oc.c.phaln . 

centroid (sen'troid), 11 . [< Gr. k/i-t/wh', etmter, 
-b thW, form.] Ill math., the eenter of mass. 
Kee cc uteri. 

centrolecithal (sen-trp-les'i-lhal), a. [< Gr. 
htvrpuvj center, + kiwflof, yolk of an egg, + -al.] 





centropipedon (sen-tro-jiiji'c-don), pi. CIH- 
iropipeda (-dii). INlo, projr. “ccnh’cinpcdon, 

< Gr. hii’T(iiir, cmiter, -b i ~intAic, level, plane, 
sii[ierfic.ial, < irri, uiion, + niAtv, ground. Of. 
piiralfcfopipcdon.} Tu inorplioloiiy, a compli- 
cated form, in which the poles of at least the 
dorsoventral axis arc nnlike, and lii whieh tho 
body is thus defined not with refereiiee to a 
line, but to a median iilaue. Kncyc. Itrit., XVI. 
814 . 

centropipedonal ( sen “ t ro - pi - ped ' o - uul), a. 
[< eclitropipedou -b -of.] Having the inbrpho- 
logical form of a centropipedon, 

Centropodins ( 8 eu"tro-]) 0 -di'ne), n. pi. [NL., 

< ('c,itrd)ius (-pod-) +' -/««>.] A subfamily of 
|)icui-iau birds, of the family Cuculidai; tho cou- 
cals or sjuimnl cuckoos; so called from the 
long, straight hind claw. They iuelinle many spe- 
cies of Africa, Asia, iiml the bast Indies, gome of them 
also known as pheiuant cuckiHia. Also Centroyince. 



centropomld 

centropomid (soti-f ro-po'mid), «. a Mi of tho 

family (kiitrn/iomida'. 

Oentropomidffi (scn-t.ro-pom'i-do), }I. pi. [NL., 
< Coilropomu.s- + -ifhr.) A family of acanthop- 
torygian fishes, tyoiJii'il liy thef^foms ('mitropo- 
mu.s, piMoiliar to tixe tropical and siiixti-opical 
■waters of America, 'riicy liavc an cinnKatc fj<>.)y 
with (lUtlnct lateral lino eimtiuueil nn t<i the eaudtti tin. 
small ctenoid sealcH. seiianite dorsal fins, of which the 
first lias 7 or 8 spiiicH, tlie third lieiiiK (lie lont?cst, short 
anal tin with :t inrlnca, and forkeil candal. 

centropomoid (stm-lrp-po'inoid), a. and n. I. <t. 
Of or relating to tlie i'riitrdpoiiiidfr. 

II. n. A intMnbt'f of (ho family Crntropomidw. 

Oentropomus (sen-trp-po'mnsl, H. (NJ.,. (Ija- 
ctip^d(*J, < Or. sj)ine, + m'.mu, lid, cover, 

i. 0., operculum.] A tr,'nus of tishes, typical of 



Kol'iilo (f ‘nt fVfotHHx n>i.t 


the family ('riilropniindtr, havint' a long jtre- 
opercular spine, whence the name, it im Ind.-s a 
n\\vj\l*L*r «»t’ ol jutMlhiiUo nizo iunmi h» thv.* 

A)iii‘ri(‘ah st'us, k^iovvu as HMooks atol rohalo.s, and vh- 
ftn’ footl. 

Oentropristis (sen-lro-pris'tis), II. [Nln, < Or. 
KtvTpnv, a spiiK', sling, +■ Trpinrir, it large lish, 
Btippostnl to In' (its in early NO.) tlm sawlish.] 
A genus of lishes, of the family Nerroaithc, con- 
taining the soii-hasses, such as fiirrii.s, 
atnii'iiis, and f. pliilndcIpliiviiK. 
OeiltropU8(Hen'lro-pus), /i. [NO. (llligcr, IHll), 

< Or. Mvrpnr, a S])nr, + -nir (.toiI-) = K. /oof.] 
A genus of birds, typiciil of the snhfatnily i'lii- 
tropodimv ; in a n^strieted senst', covering tody 
tho African coikuiIs, like /iviirij(drii.‘<i.‘i ; in 
other usages, more or less nearly tho same as 
tho subfamily ('riilriipoiliiiiv. 

centroatlgma (sen-trO-slig'mil), a. ; pi. ri’iitro- 
(-uia-tii ). [NO., < Or. s/iTpor, center, 

■f aTqpa, a point, spot.] In laor/z/to/og//, a form 
or body of wliicli itll the a.\es fiidiate from a 
central point; it protii.xonial organism wltieh is 
deliiu'd by its central point, 
centrostigmatic (senOrp-stig-mat'ik), n. [As 
erntrostii/iiiuit-) + -ii’.J (’(jtisisling of iKtentro- 
stigma; dtdinahle its to llgiire by a eentor; said 
of protaxoniiil figures only, 
centrosurface (stm-irp-sei-'fiis), ». |< L. im- 

tntat, eentt'r, -t- .■oir/'oce.] 1\\ f/i inii., tlie locus of 
centers of ]triu<d]itil cni'valure of a surface, 
centrotriaene (senMro-tn-e'ne), «. [< (ir. Afc- 
rpoi’, spine, + Tpiaifii, a t hroe-proiigeil tish-s^ieiir, 
a trident: stm triiviir.] A kind of sponge-s]>icuh* 
having the form of a clinlose rhalxliis or triiene, 
■whose cladome iirises from tlio middle of the 
rhabdome. fV. >/. Sidhin. 

The »lmft ul!ci hcciiiric liilld iit Imlh ciid.i, iiaiplii- 
Iriaaic, uiid ilic i c.iiilUnif i’iiy.i nil liifnri atc. er Ihc cliul'«nic 
may mi.sc frem the centre cd tlic rlmlidome, 

Hiinie. -VAII. -ii;. 
Centrotylote (sen-trot'i-lot), «. [< Or. hiiTpiir, 

spine, + rr/wree, knoTdjed, < Tr/i>ir, maki' knob- 
by, < tI'Aiii;, a knot, kin.ih. | Swollen in the mid- 
dle : a term applied by Hollas (o a form of 
sponge-spieulo wliicdi is Jiri o.xyaster of two rays 
produceil from a eentral swelling: us, 
trotplotii microxea,” Eiiri/c. Brit., X.\ll. 417. 
centrum (sen'trnm), u. ; jd. rnitiii (-trii). (O., 

< Or. xf iT/)!)!', centei' ; see ecn/e/'t.] 1. A center. 
Spccitlcally — 2. [NO.] In mm/. : (o) The body 
of a vertebra; the solid piece to which f In' andies 
and some other parts iiro or may he attached. 

iMorplii>loKieall,v, linwcvcr, tlie centrmn ib liel cxiictly wliiit 
is ordiimi ily culled lliu tuMly of u vi rtetiiu; tor tlic tiillcr 
usuiilly includes the Imses of the nenvid in ches, from « liicli 
thccentrilni proper is scpiuutcii for ii period iiy the neiiro. 
central suture. See cats uadcr nl•rrictt^, durHal, and endn 
nhdeton. ( />) The basis or fundament al portion of 
one of tho cranial segmenls, ri'gardefl as analo- 
gous to vcrtebrin. Thus, the busiocci]>ital is the 
centrum of the occijiital scgimuit of the skull. 
— Centrum ovaje, tlie laixe Wlnte eential amss dtspliiyed 
liy reamvina tlie upper Iiortions of tlie ecielnul lieinl 
spheres nt tlic level of tlie corpus eallosiim. Also eallcd 
centrum oi’alti majuit and ceafraia urate iif r/ca.vse/of. 

Centrum ovale minus, the wliUo eentral nmss of tlic 
ccrchral hctnlsphcrcs as displayed liy a transverse Viil at 
any level. Alsoeallt'd rrntnim ui'idi' i>/ t'ii 'i-il' .iriir. 

Centry’t, a. An olistdt'ti' vuriimt of crii1vr''it. 
Centry'-^’t, «. A contracted form of vriiiidcry. 
centry'^t, «■ A former spelling of sentry. 

The ceTUry’t bo*. Oay, Trivia, 11. 298. 
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centum (sen'tum), M, [L., = E, hundred: see 
rent, hundred.] A hiindreil: used in the phrase 
per eciitniii, by the hundred, 
centumpondium (sen-tiim-pon'di-um), II.; pi. 
eeiitiiiiipiiniliii (-ji). fL., < eentum. a hundred, 
-h pinidiis, weight.] The ancient Ifomun hun- 
dredweight, oipial to 7'J pounds avoirdiijmis. 
centumvir (sen-tum'ver), II. ; pi. eenliiinrirs, 
eeiituniviri (-verz, -vi-ri). [li. eeitliiiiiriri, prop, 
separately eentum riri, < eentum (= AS. Iiuiid, K. 
hiiiid-red, tp v.) + riri, pi. of rir = AS. ver, a 
man.] In ancient Home, one of a body of ID.o 
(called in round numbers 10(1) judges, d from 
eueli of tho df) tribes, a])pointed fo decide com- 
mon causes among t he jicoplc. the l■l•ll- 

tiiiiiviis was aiiiiiial, the prcsidi-ncy of the trilniiial licloii); 
ilia to till' la-etor. The court sal in tlic .liilian liivsilica, in 
four .scctioii.s, eaeli presided ovit liy ii dceeiiivlr or an c\- 
t|iicstor. I'lidi r tlic ciiipii'c tlicir iiiiiiilicr was iiicrcieseil 


1 < 1j. eenlitm- 
I'crtairiing 


[< L. eeii- 
• dignity of a 


centuinvir ai '( sc n-t nm ' vi-ral ) , « . 

riridi.s, < eeiiliiiiiriri : sec eentum rir. 
to th(> ccntiimvirs. 
centumvirate (scn-tntn'vi-rat), n. 

Iiimriri. 4- -«//3.] 1. The oflicc oi 

centuinvir. — 2. Any body of a liuiidred 

t'indiiiK food ami ruiincnt all that term for a mitiiiii 
ririilc of tlic piofe.ssioii. .stenir. 'I'l isiraiii Shandy, ii. l!)s. 

centumviri, n. halin plural of eeiitumrir. 
centuple (scn'ln-jd), tt. [< E. ccw/a/i/c = Sj). 
eeidnplii I’g. U. eentuplo, <. L. eriitnplii.s, bun- 
<lred-fold, < reiitnm, a hundred, -h idiis (= (<r. 
--/line), a multiplicative suilix, vidated to plus, 
nioim, and iilt. to E. Jidl.] y\ huudre<l-fohl 
greater; multiplied by a hundred. 

I wisli his Strcnstll were rcul a ph-. 

Ciiiiatiiral I'omliat, i. I. 

centtiple (sen'tu-id), r. /. ; juet. and pf>. eentn- 
pled, ppr. e> idiipliiii/. | < ern tuple, n.] To make 
a hundred limes more; imiitijily by a hundred, 
centuplicate (scn-liTpli-kal), r. /. ; )>ret. and 
pp. eriitu plied ted, ppr. eiiitupliedlinii. [< It. 
eeiituplieatiis, jip, of eentiiplieare, increase a 
hundred-fold, < eeiilinde.r (eeiiluplie-), a hun- 
dred-fold, < eeiitnin, a hundred, + plienre, tVdd.] 
To multi]ily a hundred times; centuple. 

I pcrforiiicd tlic civilities yoii eiijoineii me to .ymir 
fiiciiils. ulio retnrii you tlie like <■,•«/ ' ' 


century 

centuiiator (sen-tfi'n-a-tor), n. [NL. (> F. cen- 
turidteur = Fg- eeiituriiiaor), < L, emturiare, 
divide into hundreds: see eeiitiiriate, r.] One 
of the writers of tho ITotestant ecclesiastical 
history known ns the {'onturics of Magdeburg. 
Also eeiilurist. 

Tlic rcidiirintiirs of MaKilctini's were tlic lirsl thatilis- 
eovvicil tills arainl imposture. AiiliJIr, I’arci’Kim. 

Centliried (sen'tn-rid), n. [< eeiilury -h -cd‘4.] 
Ijasting for a ctuitury or centuries; ceuturial. 
tfis e.'iifiin'i'i/ silence to tliose liearcrs frank 
W'llli joy lie liiokc. I)i’ /id//. \ ision of NIniroil, ii. 

Centurio (sen-tfi'ri-6), II. [NL. (J. E, Gray, 
IH42): liee eeiiliiriiiii.] A 
geiiu.s of Aim'rican pliyl- 
lostomiiie hats, notable in 
its family for Ihi' ahstmeo 
of adistiiict iiose-h'af. hut 
having various /‘xtruonli- 
nnry cxcresccnc/>s upon 
the face, which proihice a 
most grot<‘s<iue physiog- 
nomy. ('.senes is I h(' (y]ic. 

centurion (scn-ia'ri-pn), 
n. [< AIK. eeiitiiriiiii = F. e 
liiridii z= I’g. eeiiliirido = It. 
tiirin(ii-), K eeiiliiriii, ii company of a hundred: 
SCO ei iiliir!/^.] In Jlinn. antii/., a military ollicer 
who coumnuidcil a century or company of in- 
fantry. Tlic centurion was apjioinfed by tho 
commander-in-cliii'f. and corvf'Sjxmtlcd to the 
cajitain in moilcrn military service. 

centurist (sen'ta-rist ), a.' [< eentury^ + -is/.] 
Same ns eenliiriiitnr. 

Oenturus (smi-tu'rus), n. [NL, (Swaiuson, 
|s:t7), {iroji. <'eiilriiriis,<. (Ir. /./iT/inr, a spine, + 
nl'pii, tail.] A geiiii.s of Imiiiled woodj/eckers of 



//o.iv«, l,el 


IS, iv. •: 


contuplyt (scn'tu-pli), r. /. [< L. ee.ntuptieare, : 

see eeiitiqilie((le.\ 'I'o centnph'. 

'Tlioiiali my waiits 

Were criitiiplird upon myself, [ eoiild lie patleiit. 

I•'ll l. iirr, Spiuilsli ('uriilc, i. 2. 

centuria (scn-l iTri-ii), «. ; pi. eeiiturio:{-e). [Ii. : 
see l■elltlll■y^.] An aneient h’oman measure of 
land, said toliave been originally HlOtinu'sthe 
(pniiitity Uomulus <liHfiihnte<l to eaeh eitiy.en, 
and equal fo L’OO jiigera : l.mt it sctuns to Lave 
varied from .'>() to 40<» jiigera. Sec./'/q/erww. 
centurial (sen-tu'ri-al), <f. [< li. eei'iluritdis, < 

eentiirid, a cmitiiry: .see eentiiri/K] 1. Of or 
pertaining to It eenturjror eeiitiiries; existing 
for a century or centuries of years. 

l/iiailrimstes miis.sy with n iitiiriul ii.'isiieiatioiis. 

2. Consistiug of or regulated by centuries; 
iirvaugetl by or divuh'd into liuudrcds, or huu- 
dr/'ds of years: a.s, a eentnridl (/rgauizution of 
troops ; u eenliiridl history. 

Tlic rt iiliiriitl plan, ivliieh prevailed friiiii Kliieeiis in 
Mieslieim, is an im|irovement [on tlic purely eliroiio|o,fieul 
or iiimalistle metliod of wvilliia liistoiyl. 

.S'e/m/, Hist. Clirist. Cliiireti, I, § l 

3. Oecurring once in a century tir a hundred 
years; eenteimial : as, a eeiititriiil sermon. 
[Ivure.] — 4. Coiupleting a eentiiry. 

livery year of wliieli tlm iiiimlier is divisildc liy four 
ivillioiit II remainder is a leap-year, cxeeptiiia tlie ri Hlu- 
rial years, wliieli are only leap-years wlieli divisilde liy 
four Ilf Ur omit film tlie two eipliers. Knnie. Urit.. I V.i'si7. 
Centurial stones, lionndary stones ; .stones murkim; tin- 
limits of an idd iUimaii eentury or ullotiiieiit of land. 
See iv,if(//7/l, •> (c). 

centuriatet (stm-tu'ri-at), r. t. [< L. renturi- 
utus, pp. of eenturiure, divide into huiulreds, < 
<v7i///nrt, a hundred: seo cca/Mri/l, j To divide 
into eeiitiiries or liiiniireds. 
centuriatet (scn-tu'ri-al ), «. [< Ti. eenturiiifiis, 

jtp. : sec the verb. ] Divided into or consisting 
OI centuries or huiulreds : as, mi /Mria/e assem- 
blies. Jlidlinid, 

centuriation (sen-tu-ri-a'shpn), «. [< L. een- 
tnriHtki{n-), < eeiituriurv, divide into centuries: 
sec eenluriale, r.] The custom of diviiUng land 
into eouturios. See mi/io i/l, ‘J (<•). 

U Is olivioiiH ttiat formal criduriiition In stralKlit lliius 
and reetaiiKolar divisions, liy flic Asrinieiisoi'es. produced 
soiiitdhiiiK entirely dilfereiit frnlii the open Held My.stem aa 
we have luuiid It in Kii);lnnd. 

iieebohm, £ii)(. VU. Community, p. 277. 



hellif'd woodpecker, edniliniis, is the tvpc: 
so called from (he acute tail-feathers, 'f'hey 
arc also known as .rehrn-iniodpeehers, from tho 
traiisvi'i'scly striped plumagt'. 
centuryl (.Sf'm'tn-ri i, n. ; pi. eeiitiiries (-riz), [< 
E. ei:iitiirie=i Sj>. I’g. It. eenturin, < L. centuriu, 
an iissf'mblagn or division consisting of a hun- 
tlrcd units, ns a company of a Imndrcd soldiers, 
a division of the people, etc. (not, in tho sense 
of ‘a hundred years,’ for which .'niTuliim was 
used: seeidiir), <. eeiitum =:: K. hniidred.] 1. 

Ill a gciun'al sense, a hundred; anything con- 
sisting of a hundred in imiahcr, 

Willi wiid wood-leaves and weeds I iiiT strew il his grave. 
And oil it said a rriituru of pravers, 

.Siii li as i can, twice o er, Til wi epand slali. 

.'<hiik., t’ymlMdliie, iv. 2. 
How many of tlic (■e/i/n;// of uradiiatcs sent forth from 
onr famous rniversity every year . . . are aide to ruiul 
witli moderate relish and nnderstaiidiiiK oiiu of the 'Tiig- 
eiilan IHspnlations 

llr. J. I!niit’ii, S|iarc lliairs, lid scr., p, 44. 
Spcciliciilly — 2. Tn Bniii. iiiitii/.: (it) A division 
of tlie people (originally so called, probably, 
with reference to the apju'oximatc numher of 
its mciiihcrs, thmigh there was no (ixed limit), 
instituted by Servius Tullitts, formed with rof- 
ereiico to taxation and to the tdection of magis- 
trates find enactment of Itiws. All the citizen* 

wi le divideil into classes aci oMliiid to tlicir wcaltli, and 
eaeli of tliei elasses was divided into tloni 10 to 40 senior 
ainl junior eenlurles, iieeordUig to age. in all ltt;i or 104. 
Kaeh century liad one vote in the comitlu ccntnrinta, 
file wcaltliicr classes viding llrst and generally controlling 
the oile rs. (/,) A subdivision of the h*gion, corre- 
sponding to a modern military eomitany of in- 
fantry, and consisting nominally of a hundred 
men. I'riov to the rule of Marins llie century wa* half 
of 11 inaiiiplc, and coiiOiliied normally 100 men, each cen- 
tiii-y having in addition 20 light-armed troops. After the 
milllary reform of Marius the old dlstinctiuns of arm* in 
the lugiuu wuru abolUhed ; the century was still tho half 



century 


Oephalobranchia 


of thn luanipU', but lU tioimul (|U<)taof men wa8 ineroa^od. 
Under tlie empire the reuuliir foree of the eeiitiuy whk I in 

Mac. Know you what ntore (»f the tirmtoriun 8oldlerH 
HejaniiK holds iihout him for Ids ^utird V 

Lac. J eaimot Llie juHt mimlMU'; luit I think 
Three ccutuncK. J{, JmiMon, Sejanus, v. ?1. 

(c) All allotment of land of varying size; espe- 
cially, tlie area of land allotted to soldiers in 
a coiupiered country. — 3. A period of one hun- 
dred years, rc(5k.oned from any starting-point; 
as, a of national independence; a cc/i- 

tunj of oppression. ,S|„-, j|\n,||y, .ate of » uihuIhT of 
liiiniiicil yHiir |i('i'ioi|n, ici kiiiiiil clllar forwiird nr Imi k- 
WHVil fi'nin wiinc iccnanizcd crii. 'I'lnm tlic /irjtl iv/ili/ii/ nf 
tlie ClirlHtluii ciH hes'iiM witli tlie year s. D. 'l and e.xleiided 
tn till' eiiil of the year KKI ; (lie ihin! ri nlnrn lieaiiii willi 
201 and ended with .'lOO; amt the l iiililfrnlh roituni lieiiaii 
with 1701 aiiii ended with IsOO, the year eoin)detlnK the 
hundred-year jieriod in eaeh inatanee uiviiu; name to the 
century. When iiHcd aliaolulely, without e.\|ilanatory ad- 
jumd of any kind, the eentniiea of the (dni.itian era are 

backward in tlieir order fnmi the ('lirlutinn era. and tlame 
after ( hriat are reckoned torward : ns, the lourtli ee/ifi/ri/ 
B. C. (from ;101 II. c. liaekward to tlKi). 

tine crasli, the death-hynm of the jierfeet tree, 
Declares the close of its s'reen I'fiiliini. 

liiiii'rSdn, WoodnotcB, 1. 
Centuries of Magdeburg, a title itiven to an eceleslas- 
tleal history of the llrst l.itisi vi al's of the ('tirislian era, in 
which the reeorils of each eeiitiiry occupy a vohinie, com 
piled hy a nninher of V’rotestaiits at .MuKdehurt;. It was 
taildished at Uas**l, l.Min 74. 

century'-’t, »■ An ohsolcic form of criilaiiri/. 
century-plant (scii'tii-ri-idant), n. A n'amo 
given to the Amorican A(inrt‘ Amiririnm, 
which was formerly supposed to flower only 
iift.t'r the lapse of a century. Sec A<i<irr. 
CentUBSiS (sen-tns'is), a. |'L., < trufttm, a htin- 
dred, •4- (IS (iis.s-), an as.] An ancient Homan 
unit of weight, consisting of 100 asses, Sceu.s'^. 
ceorlt, It. [The AH. tiriginal tif K. vhiirl, t|. v. | 
A freeman of the lower rank arnting the Anglo- 
Hiixtins ; a etinrl. 

-ceous. An ad.jectivo teriniuation tif Latin tiri- 
gin. St‘i' -iiiroiiis. 

cepa (se'pii). It. [L., also written etepo, cept', 
ctr/ie, an oiiiou, > l'\ eivc, > E. ciir, q. v.J The 
common tmion, the Allium Crpii tif liotanists. 
cepaceous (sO-pa'shins), a. [< I'f/iti + -iirrous.] 
Alliaceous; liaving the odor of onions, 
cepevorous (so-iiev'q-rns), It. I I’roji, *<vpirf>- 
rous, < L. fcptf, ri’/ir, an onion, + roriirc, eat, 
devour. I Etuuliiig on onions. [Hare.] 
OephaSlis (sef-a-e'lls), w. [NL., < fir. Kifxi///, 
liead, + t.izivc *1/), compress.] An exten- 
sive genus of plants, mitiiral order liiihiarnr, 
consisting of shrubs or perennial herhs, natives 
of tropical regions, 


lliK Hpcclca is /peeiT- 
riiinilia, wliieli yields tlic 
ipeciiciiiiiilin riMit Ilf the 
•IruifKlstii. It is fnimil ill 
Hhiiiiy woods in Ihn/.il. 

't he rnnt tins u elmnicler- 
Istie ringed struetnre. See 
ijH-caeunnha. 

Cephal-. Hee vruluilo-. 

OephalacanthidsB 
(set a-la-kan'thi-de), 
w.pt." [NL.,< (Vp/m- 
laciiuthu.s -I- -/(/((■.] A 
family of acanthop- 
tcrygian fishes, rep- 
resented by the genus Ccjiliulacaiithiis : a syn- 
onym of lifictj/loiitiriilir. 

Oephalacanthus (scf a-la-kan'tluis), u. [Mi., 
< Ur. Mipli///, heail, + timiAki, thorn, spine.] A 
genus tif fisiies: a synonym of Ihii'lijIopU riis. 
t’ofihm.s- is till dying-fish, Hying-rtdiiiqorbut-lish. 

Cephalad (scf'iplad), mlr. [< tir. head, 

A- -m/it.] unlit. ^ toward the htuiil ; forward 
in the long axis of the body; in the opposite 
direction from caudad. in muii it is uiiwurd, and in 
iiio.st Hiiinmls fnrwiird ; hnl in any case it is used witli- 
ont reference to tlic iMistiire of the hody, 'I'hns, the ca- 
rotid arteries niii cijilKilad fniin the eliest ; tlie eerebriim 
is situated tv/duilcid of the eerelH-lliiiu ; the fundus of the 
bladder is eep/mfmf with refereiiee to its imek. 

cephalsea (sef-a-le'ii), n. [Ti., < Gr. Kupaluia, 
a persistent headache, jirop. fern, of xr^ii/uioc, 
of the head, < Ki-ipu'/t/, head.] In pathol., head- 
ache, especially one of those forms of headache 
which do not seem to l>e part of seme more gen- 
eral disorder, and which do not exhibit the tyjii- 
cal feat ures of neuralgia or of megrim. 

cephalSBmatoma (scf-n-le-ma-td'mji), «. ; pi. 
ctiphalamiatownUi (-ma-tii). [NL., < Gr. mijin/.r/, 
head, + aipa(r-), blood," '+ -oma.] A swelling 


cliietiv in America. 
Their ifowcrs arow in close 
heads, snrronndcd by in- 
voliicratliiK hracts which 
are sonictlincs richly col- 
ored. The most interest- 



formed in new-boni chihiren by an effusion of 
blood — (rt) betweeiilhc aponeurotic structures 
of the cranium and the pericranium; (/>) be- 
tween the pericranium and the skull: or (<■) 
bet ween the dura mater and the skull. Also 
cdtjihaUu’inatomii and Ciphiilohumutiimn . 
cephala£[ra (sef-a-lag'rji), ». [< Gr. KiijniAr/, 

head, + a}p«, a catching; cf. rliirai/rn, poduffra.] 
Kevere pain in the heiul; especially, gout in 
the head. 


cephalalgia (sef-ii-lal'ji-a), «. [L., also irphii- 
liiri/iii, < Gr. Kf0n/la/l)/o, later also 
headache, < Knpa?a'/}ti>:, having headache, < w- 
liead, + (lAyoc, pain, ache.] In piitliol., 
iieadaclie. -Also called cepluilalipj, rncrjihalal- 

ijiii. 

cephalalglc (sef-a-lal' jik), a. and w. [< L. 
iTph(il(ilijii‘us, < Gr. < hi(j>aAn/)ia-. 

see cep/m/u/f/iff.] I, a. Keluting to cephalalgia 
or lieudaclie. 

II. II. A medicine for headache, 
cephalalgy (scf'a-lul-ji), «. [< F. ei'pluiluli/ie 
= Sp. vvjululijtu = Pg. criibfiliili/ia = It. ci/a- 
liili/iii, crfitliiri/iii, < Ji. rrphalali/ia : see riphii- 
liili/iii.] Haiiic as iTplialdli/iii. 

cephalanthium (scf-a-lan'thi-nm), II.; pl.ccp//«- 
liinlhin (-H). I .N'L., < Gr. xfpn/i/, head. + aci/or, 
a tlowcr.] Tn hut., the head or capitate iullo- 
rcsccnco of a composite plant. 

Oephalanthus (scf-a-iauHhus), «. [Nii.. < Gr. 
kiipii'/i/, head, + (iwiof, a flower. J A gtmns of 
plants, nutnral order Hiibimiiv. The species arc 
shruhs. will) small white llowers densely aiatrcsatcd In 

v,;-id, 1 ( 1 , Ills, tlie hntlondmsli of nIiiIIi Anierlem ' 

Cephalaapidse, n. pi See i'lphahwpiilidiv. 

Cephalaspidea (sePa-las-pid'e-a), II. Jit. [AMj., 
< ('rphiiliispis {-pi(l-) + -fii.] A group of lecti- 
brnneliiato gastropods, cli.inictcrizod liy the de- 
vtdopinent of a ceplialic disk distinct from the 
back. It comprisi'S the BiiUiilie and related 
t'lunilies. 

Oephalagpidid®, Gephalaspide (sef " a - las- 
jiid'i-de, Kef-a-la.s'pi-de), ii. pi. [NIj., < Ciphu- 
luspi.s (-iiiil-) + -iV/u’.] A family of fossil fishes, 
of which the genus ('I'pliiiluspis is typical. 

Cephalaspis (sef-a-l.as' pis), n. [NL., < Gr. 
KKiutAi/, bead, + uffirif, a snield.J A genus of 
fossil fishes, 
typical of the 
family Cipha- 
liispiiiiiUv, 'I'he 

very larue head 
izes these tlsliea 

riHeinhlance in 
shape to a aad- 
dlcrs' knife, and 

Oli’ei'tlier sMe.' "fhey urekin.w n'ns of I’m-'i!'- 

Icr-hcuds. luAU Is a eoinmon speetea. 



Oephalata (sef-a-la'tjl), «. pi. [NTj., neut. pi. 
of fTpliiilatiis ; see mpli<iliitr.'\ A prime division 
of inollusks, including those with a head, gener- 
ally provided with teiitnch's, eyes, and a mouth 
armed with jaws, us gastropods, pteropods, and 
cephalopods: same as Cephulojiliorii, 1, or En- 
aphatu : tho opposite of Acrphaki. [Not now 

cephalate (scf'iv-lat), a. and II. [< Nil. cephn- 
liiliis, < Gr. heail.] I. o. Having a head, 

as a iiiollusk ; sjx'citically, of or pertaining to 
the CcjifiuUiki. 

II. V. A mollusk having a head ; specifically, 
one of the ('rphaliiln. 

cephaletron (sef-a-le'tron), 11 . ; pi. vephalctra 
(-tril). [NL., < Gr. hiijHi/J/, head, -b f/ritov, the 
ulxlotneji.] Owen’s name (1872) of the head, 
cephalon, or anterior di\dsiou of the body of 
some crustaceans, as the king-crab: correlated 
with tliiiracetron anil plmii. 
cephalhematoiaa, »•; pL wphalhcmatomuta. 

Huinc as rtpkiilirmatoma. 
cephalic (se-fal'ik or sef'a-lik), a. and w. [= 
1 . ciphatiqus = Kp. nfdlico = Pg. ciphitlico = 
It. fijalico, < 1j. cephulirus, < 
Gr. Ki^uWiudr, of or for tho head, 
< Kf.ijiii/.i/, dial. KijiiiAl/, kiA/it, 
head, prob. not couueeted with 
L. caput, head, or AH. hci'i/od, 
E. head, or, it appears, with 
AH. (poet.) ha/ela, hafala, hea- 
fola, tlio head, but perhaps 
_ connected with pable^x see 

iicBdnf aCcntiix-d iiipiit, head, ifable^.} 1, a. 1. 
ill' Pertiaiiiing to tho head in any 
^/,f.iiu.wi.^ i,yL,.sna; way. — 2. Hituated or directed 
iSw.”!" toward the bead; conuectod 



with or constituting the front or fore part of a 
body or organ : opposed to eaiidal : as, the ce- 
phalic surface of the liviu- or diaphragm; the 
eeidialie end of a vertebra ; the ceplialic segment 
of a centiped. 

Niiw llmt llie cxtciiili il study uf cumiiaralivu aimtomy 
amt cmliryiiiiic dcvclmimcnt is larucly u|iplicil tu the 
clncidatliiii uf file linmaii stnictinc, it Is very deslralile 
that descriptive terms slmnld lie sonulit wlilcli may wltii- 
uiit iimhlKiilly imiicalc pusiliuii and relation in tlic organ- 
ism at mice in imin and |iithcr| animiils. Such terms ar. 
csp/irt/ic and enndul, dursiil ami ventral, arc of this class, 
and miKlit, wliciicvcr tliis may lui done coiisistciitly witli 
snlllcicnt c icarucssof dcscriiitioii, totakc tlic idaccof those 
wliicli arc only iipplicalile to tlie peculiar attitude of the 
immaii hody. Qtiiiiii. Anat., I. 8. 

Cephalic aura, peculiar acna.atimia, referred to tlie head, 
pIcccdiliK epileptic or liystcrical attacks. CophallC eU- 
teron, the ceplialic poi tlmi of tlic ciilcrmi ; so much uf 
the alimentary canal as is in tlic licail. Cephalic flex- 
ure. (n) In .Ai-t/iio/iodii, tlie upward inclliiatloii of the 
lou^jitndimil axis of the ceplialic stcnillcs in respect to tlie 
same axis of tlic llioracic stcriiitcs. (I/) In hunittn anui., 
tile liciidiiiif of tlic liead of tlic cmliryci forward or down- 
wind upon tlic Irmik. Cephalic ganglia. Sec nan- 
(/h'o/i.— Cephalic index, in crrt)nV)»i., the ratio of the 
Ki'eatest transverse to tlie Krentest anteroposterior diame- 
ter of the skull mnltlplled by KXI. It varies from 02 to 98 
or iiy. 

Those people who jiossess criiiiia with a esphaUe indtxot 
SO and above are called hrachyccpliall ; those w Itli a lower 
index are doliclioccphall. Iliixli’i/, Amit. Vert., ji. -120. 
Cephalic medlClneB, remedies tor disovdevs of the head. 

Cephalic shield, in trilohitcs. tlie hirae hiickler which 
snmiimds and protects the head and extends over more or 
less of the hody. Sco Trilidiilii, and cut niider Llni tiluii. — 
Cephalic souffle, a hlowlna mnrmnr w hich may he heard 
on anscliltation of the head in some anemic states, as 
Well as in some cases of aneurism of an artery of the head. 
- Cephalic vein, a larac snis rlh ial vein on the front of 
tho arm, iniiiiiiiK Horn tlie elhow to the shoulder: so 
named hecanse tlie iiiicielits used to open ft us a remedy 
for disonlcis of tlie liead. Cephalic Version, in oMet.., 
the operation of liiniiii« tlic fetus in tlic iitcrns in such 
a miimicr tliat tlic liead is made to |ircscnt at tlie os nterl ; 
distiiiKiiislicd from pudnlii' I'c/xi'mi. 

II. 11 , A ritmedy for iieadacho or other diu- 
onlers in tlm liead. 

cephalicalt (se-fnri-kal), a. Hamo as cephalic. 

will'll l liad pa-ssed tile sn)iei flciiil luu ts, and dlgKvd a 
little more tlian skin dcciie into tlie M ineiali of Vcj'hiilicaU 
Motion, I came to tlie ,\liiscles, tlie liislrumenU of volun- 
tary motion. 

l/uoted In /•’. Wiirinr'ii i’liysical Ixxpre.ssion, p. 821. 

Cephalinse (sef-a-li'np). «. jd. |NTj., < Cipha- 
liiM + -iiiii.l A Hultfamily of iileetognathouH 
fisiies, tyiiilied liy fliegi'tius ('cphalns: synony- 
mous witli Moliiiiv. 

cephalis (sef'n,-lis), u. |NL., < Gr. KupaA.ii:, n 
little head, a ea]iital, dim. of i<iih(i/ri, head.] A 
lattiee-lunul in tlie skeleton of eertaiu radio- 
larians of llie grou]) .Moiuipi/lea ; a simple sub- 
spherical lattiee-Kliell, inelosing the central 
eapsnie and standing in cfiniieetion with it at 
tlie basal pole of its main axis. 

cephalistic (sof-a-lis' tik), a. [< Gr. XK/ia/f/, 
head, + -i.v/-/e.] "Hame as eiplialie. [Hare.] 

There is a crniiium, tlie cephalistic lieiid-ipmrters of sen- 
sation. ts. TupUrr. 

cephalitis (sef-a-h'tis), «. [NL., < Gr. KtipuT.ij, 

liead, -f -///.s. ] la piithol, intlammation of tho 
brain or its membranes. 

cephalization (sef a-li-za'slipn), n. f< eepha- 
lice -b -«/io«.] In bivL, a term first u.sed by J. 
D. Dana to denote a tmidoncy in the develop- 
ment of animals to loeallzat’ion of important 
parts in tlio neiglihorhood of the liead, as by tho 
transfer of loeomolive members or limbs to or 
near to the liead (in d(‘eapod erustaeeuns, for 
exumpl(')t or tlie eoneeui ration of plastic force 
in tiarts eomjiosing the liead, or subserving 
cephalic functions, it is uccomiilislicd in viirioiis 
wiiys: liy tile tnmsfer of iiiemiii rs froiii tlie locomotive 
to tlic eeplmlii' seric.s ; liy puilicipiition of nnterlor loco- 
motive orpuiis ill ccpliidic fimctioiis ; liy Increased Hlihre- 
viiition, coiiiiciisatloii, and ja-rfcctioii of slriieturc ante- 
riorly, witli tin- opposite iimillllcalloiis posteriorly ; or 
(In mull iiloiie) liy tlio iipi isliiM: of tin- eepliiilie end, till at 
last tlic liody liccoiiics vi-rllcal. 

cephallze (sef'a-llz), r. t.\ pret. and pp. erpha- 
li.:ed, ppr. repliiili;:Uiii. [< eephalAc + -/ot.] To 
make or render cephalic ; favor or cause ceph- 
alizatiou in or of: as, to ee/diiiUzT legs of a 
crustacean by modifying them into month- 
imrtsj to eephitli,:e the nervous system by de- 
veloping a lirain. 

cephalized (Hef'u-li/.d), p. a. [Pp. of eephalize, 
r. J Exliiiiiting ceiihulizatioii ; liuving tue head 
and anterior memliers of the body well devel- 
oped or well distinguished. 

cephaio-. [NL.. etc., eephalo-, < Gr. Ktipaltj, head: 
see eephuUe.'] An t'lement in compound words 
of Greek origin, meaning tlie liead, referring to 
tho liead, skull, or brain. Also eeplial-, before 
a vowel. 

Oephalobranchia, Oephalobranchiata (sef^e^ 
19-brang'ld-il, -braug-ki-a'ta), n.pl, [NL., < Gw. 



Oephalobranchia 


KOI 


cepbalopodous 


Ke<|^a^, head, + iii>ay\rn, | An ordor of 
Annclidti witJi coplialic hraiioluio, inoludiii}? tho 
Bodontary or tubioolouH polycliu'toTiH iinnt-li()N. 
They uve w Dim like murine imimnfs, ter Uie muHt imi i pin. 
tected liy ir ■ ■ d .. . . _ . 


lint iinderKi; 




ted Di 


>tr the I 
« free-s 


aniinnlM tlieinselven, and In Kiinie caHeii have heeii i 
taken for the Hhell.'i of inollnsks ; they may he either eali ii- 
reoiiH or inemhraiions, or eoiniiosed of uralna of sand ay 
«lutlnated tojjetlier, and are either free or adlierenl to 
some fixed foreiuii hody, hut not oiKanleulIv aftaehi-d to 
the animals lnhaliltin« tliem. To this order hehmu siieh 
families as A miihii-teniihv, TerfMlnlo-, SalifUiilii', and .SVr- 
pufidd'. Also railed Ctijii/ihmiu-hla, ('npitihrain-hiiilii 
Gapitobrnthcliia, Capihthmni'hiiitit. See Aedcntariti and 


cephalobranchiate (Hof'^a-lo-branpr'ki-iit), a. 

Ur. Ki(l>a>>/, lif'fid, + /'J/a/jyoj, tfillrt, + -ttfrl.] 
laving tnft.M of tixttsrnal Kills on or noar tlio 
head ; sjieciH(!ally,of orpt-rlainiiiK to Uid Crpha- 
lohranchia. Also caiiitibrunrliiulr, aunlohran- 
chiati;. 

cephalocaudal (sof'a-lo-ku'dal), n. [< Ur. KF- 
(p(iA>/, head, + L. rniida, tho 'tail, + -n/.] Tii 
anal., saniG as cvphiiloccrcid. 
cephalocele (sof'»vlo-sel), «. [< Ur. lioad, 

+ Ki/hj, tumor.] In jidtliol., tlio {irotrusion of 
luoro or less of tbo cninial contciits tlirouKk iui 
abnormal opening in the eranial walls ; ht'rnia 
of the brain. 

cephalocercal (sef'a-ld-s('r'kal), ft. [< Ur. hi- 
(pa'A/'i, head, + sr/ism;, tail, + -<d. j In oikiI., ex- 
tondiiiK from head to tail: applu'd to the long 
axis of the botly. Also rri>h(doc(ii(d(d. 
cephalochord (sof'a-lp-kdnl), n. (■< Ur. HKpa?//, 
head, + yopib), string, eord, ehord.] In rni- 
hrifoL, the eephalic. or intracranial portion of 
the chorda dorsalis of the embryo: eomdated 
■wittv notochord and nrorhord, 

Oephalochprda (S('f''''a-lo-kor'dip, n. Ill, [NL., 
< ( Jr. M:<j)oA//, head, + yo/ni//, sti'ing, cord, chord.] 
A name given by E. It. Laiikester to the lance- 
lets (^Ahnidiioxnn) coiisiih'rcd as a jirime divi- 
sion of Vcrtfhrnta, contrasted on one hand with 
Urochorda (tunicates or ascidians), on another 
with Itemichonla (aeovn-worms), and also with 
Craniota (all other vertebrates eollectivoly). 
cephalocnordal (sef'-'iplo-kArMal), a. [< erph- 
(iJochord + -rt/.] 1. Of or jn'rtaiuing to thi' 

cephalochord. — 2. Of or pertaining to the f V- 
fthidochordn. 

CCphalocoUd (sef'a-lo-kdn), n. Same as rtphn- 
loconus, 

cephaloconi, «. Plnml of rrjiholoconnn. 
cepbaloconic (sef'''a-lp-kon'ik), d. I< erpholo- 
cone + -ie . ) Of or pertaining to a ceplialoconus. 
cephaloconus (scPiplo-ko'mis), n. ; id. (vp/m- 
locMiii (-ni). |NL., < Ur. hcail, + kunx;, 

a wedgo, cone.] (n pteropods, a jiroeess on 
the head in addition to the superior tentacles. 
Also ccjiholoconc, 

cephalodia, «. I’lnral of cciihidodium. 
cephalodiiwrou8(scf-ipl6-(li-if'c-riiM),d. [<NTi. 
cipUidodinm + L. ftrrv = il. /lenrl.] Bmiring 
ceuhalodia. 

cepualodine (sef-a-16'din), a. [< Ur. kiipuA.uiSiic, 
liKo a head (see (■cjiholodiiim), + -i»et.] In hot., 
forming a head. if. Browne. 
cephalodium (scf-a-lo'di-um), «. : pi. eepUalo- 
dta (-ft). [NL., < Or. s«,vi/wd//c, like a head, < 

Kupa’^lj, head, 4- Udee, form. | In hot., an erbieu- 
lar grannlar coneretion which occurs on the 
thallns of lii-heus, and in which gonidia are 
localized. 

cephalodynia (scf ''a-lo-.lin'i-il), n. [NL., < Ur. 
KtifniAtj, head, + t/dmv/j jiain.] In pothol., pain in 
the head; cephalalgia; myalgia in the muscles 
of the head. 

cephalogenesls (sef-'a-ip-jen'e-sis), «. rNL.,< 
(fr. kripaAij, liead, + )/i'ffi/i , generation.] Thefor- 
mation or developmeul of the lieiid or brain, 
cephalogenetic (sef 'a-lo-Je-net'ik), a. l < cepha- 
loyene.'ds, after r/eaffic.] • Pertaining to or of the 
nature of cenlialogeuesLs. 
cephalograpny (sof-a-log'ra-ti), n. [< Ur. «- 
00/1//, head, + -'.paijiia, < ypaipur, write.] A de- 
scription of the head. Diiiujlison. 
cephalohematoma (sef hi-lo-licm-a-td'mft), «. ; 
})f. cephalohcmutomata (-ma-tft). Same as «•- 
phahematoma. 

cepbalobumeral (sef'^a-lo-hii'me-ral), a. and 
n. [< NL. (•«ph(dohunicr(diii, < Ur. kr<p<iA fi^ liead, 
+ L. humeruH, prop, umerns, the humerus.] I. 
a. Uoimeoting the head with the fore limb : us, 
the cejihalohumeral muscle. 

n. n. A muscle of some animals coimceting 
the skull with the fore limb ; the cephalohu- 
meralis. 


cephalohumeralis (Hef'i^d-hn-mo-ra'Iis), a. ; 

]d. (•rphiiloliumeriilr.'i (-lez). [NL!, adj. as ii. : 

see repholtdiumrrtd.] In aiiut., ii large miiscle 
of some animals, us the liorse, representing the 
clavieuhir portions of tlie human steriioeleido- 
inastoid and deltoid combined. 

cephalold (sef'a-loid), a. [= F. eephidoide = 
Sp. eefotoideo, < Ur. seij>ah>i nh'/r, < Mijifi///, liead, + 
ihlec, form.] Kliuped like or resembling I he head. 

CephaloldsB (sef-a-Ui'i-de), n. pi. [N L. , < f ep/m- 
lodn + -if/u’.] A family of lieteroineronH t'ote- 
optera with tho anterior coxal cavities open be- 
hind, and the head strongly constricted at tho 
base, prolonged behind, and gradually nar- 
rowed. 

cephalology (sef-iir-lol'o-ji), n. r< Ur. kKjni/J/, 
head, 4- -/ojm, < /V)nr,’ speak: .see -olotjy. 1 A 
treatise on tin- liead. 

Cephalolophus (sef-a-lol'o-fua), II. Same as 
f 'eplittlophu.H. 

Cepnaloma (sef-a-lo'ma), ».; jd. ecphuloniota 
(-ma-tii). [N L. (from its reseinlilaiiee to brain- 
suhatanee), < Ur. Ai^n/i), Imad, 4- -oma. | la p«- 
tliol., a soft eareinoina. 

cephalomeuingitis (se£''’iplb-men-in-ji'tis), «. 

I NL.,< Ur. hit^aAii, head, 4- NL. iiieiiini/ili.'i, <|. v. 1 
In pothol., iiillaiiiinatiou of th«> mi'mliraiies of 
tlie brain: distinguished from spiiod nieninijitis. 

cephalometer (s. f-a-lom'e-t< r), ». [< uir. k>- 
ipt'A//, head, 4- pirpor, a measure.] 1. An in- 
strument formerly nse<l for measuring tlie fetal 
head during parturition. — 2. An iiistrnmeiit 
for measuring tlie various angles of tho skull; 
a eriinioiiieter. 

cephalometric (set 'a-lo-met'rik), o. [< rt pho- 
lomelrif + -ie.] I’ertaiiiiug to cephalometry. 

cephalometry (sef-iplom 'e-t ri ). ». [= F. rrpho- 
lomrtrie. ; see cepholomvter.'] Measurement of 
tlio head or skull ; <•ralliomef ry. 

Oephalonian (sef-a-lb'ni-an), o. anil ii. I. o. 
of or nertiiiuing to ('e|>halonia (the ancient 
< ’epluillenia), tlie largest of the Ionian islands, 
now belonging to the kingdom of Ureeee. 

II. A native or an iidiabitant of Cepha- 
lonia, 

cephalonomancy (sef-H-lou'o-iiiun-si), ». [<Ur. 
HupiAii, head, 4- lieoe, an ass, 4- povmu, divina- 
tion. I A kind of divination formerly practised 
in detecting guilt, i.iniit.a .o.ii.i loiviuu Ii.m m iiiii.-.ii 

on till- li. ii.l of an ass, prayriH « .t.- r- ritr.l, ainl tin; iiam. H 

wlioKi’ name lmp|>ene<l lo he ealleil at tlie moiiient ttiat tlio 
iisshiayeil witli pain was pn sniiieil to l.e guilty. 

cephalont (sef'a-lont), II. [< Ur. head, 4- 

<.<v (twT-), being," ppr. of tiivn, bo: see eii.y and 
/«;•.] In -'od/., the phase or stage of a septate 
or dicyslidan gregarino in wliich tlio unlcrior 
cyst or jirotoinerite bears an epimerite: the 
opposite condition is caned Hporont. 

Oephaloon (scf-a-ld'on), «. |NL. (Newman, 
ls:W), < tir. Mipi'/r/, head, 4- i.ith' = f.. ornin, an 
egg.] Till) typical genus of the family Ciphtp- 
(oidiv. 

cephalo-orbital (sef 'a-16-6r'bi-lal), a. In 
oiiat., of or pcrtaiiiing to the head and to the 
orbits. Cephalo-orbital Index, the ratio of the eii- 

hie eonteiiu of the two oihlU taken toK'etlier to ttio eilhic 
eoiitenhi of the eimiial euvily iiiiiltiplie.l hy KK). 

Oephalopeltinat (sef"a-h;i-|iei-ti'nii,), «. pi. 

[N L., < Cephnlopellis 4- -ino‘^.\ .V group <if am- 
phishieiiiaiis, tvpilicd by the genus t'rpholoprt. 
lis, named by (Jray for species liavitig the head 
depressed and covered above by a flat and 
slender nail-like shield, either simple or traiis- 
A-ersely divided. It included a few African and 
South American species. 

Oephalopeltls (sef^a-lo-pcFtis), a. [NL., < Gr. 
knjiu/.//, head, + ‘rrtArii, a shield.) The ty;>ieal 
genus of t'cpholopeltino, including unn»hisha<- 
nians with a shield-like platoon the liead. 

cephalopharyngeal (sefUi-ib-fa-rin' je-ai), o. 
[As cvpliolophorijmieits + -ol.\ In onot., per- 
taining to the head or skull and to the pha- 
rynx; as, ii, {‘cjdiolopharyntjeol muscle. 

cephalopharyngeus (s«if ''a-lo-fa-rin'jc-ns), w. ; 
111. eephnlophorynpii (-ii-i). [NL.,< Ur. 

liead, 4- jiharynx. ) 1. Tho superior con- 
strictor of the pharynx. — 2. A muscle, occa- 
sionally found in man, springing from the base 
of tho skull, and inserted among the fibers of 
the inferior constrictor of the pharynx. 

OephalophinSB (seFiplp-fi'nd), «. }d. [NL., < 
Cepholophnn 4- -init’.] A suhfnmilv of African 
antelopes, roprosonted chiefiy hy tfio genus f V- 
pholophus. 

cephaiophine (se-fal'p-fln), «. Tufted eu the 
poll, as an antelope; specifically, pertaining to 
or having the characters of the CvphalophiniB. 


Oephalophora (sef-a-lef 'd-ra), n. pi. [NL., 
iieiit. 111. of eepholopliorii.x : see eephatophorouit.] 
1. A ili vision of inollnsks, including those which 
have ahead; synonymous with I'ephulata. Do 
Bloiiirille, 1817. — 2. One of tlie tliree classes 
of M(dlusca, the other two being .trophala and 
Cephatopodo. It is ilivided into the subclasses 
Sraphiopodo, (latilropodo, and I’toropodii. 

cephalophoran (sof-a-lofTi-ran), n. and a. I. n. 
A memhor of the t epholophoro. 

II. o. .Same as rrpholophorons. 

cephalophore {se-fai'o-fdr), «. [< NL. Ccphalo- 
idiora.] A cephaloplioriin. 

cephalophorous (sef-a-lef'o-ms), a. [< NTj. 
cep/iolopliorus, < Ur. KupoAi/, head, 4- < 

ipipiiv = M. heor^.\ 1. Jlaving a head, as a 
ceplialiite molliisk.— 2. I’ertiiining to or having 
tlio characters of the Cepholuphoru. 

TIk ic arc v.-ii icois reasons for Hiiii).o.iiii(. tliiit tills nnees- 
trv |of till! laiiiclliliraiii lil |s to be foiiiiil in tlie stock of the 
c,'ph,tto,.li.o;„m iiiolliiscv. 

Jliul. Lab. ofjohnn IIopHiut, 111 . . 17 . 

Also (Wjihalophoriiii. 

cephalopuragm (sc-fal'o-fram), II. [< NL. cc- 
pholophrojimo, < (ir. m iiio/ ij, head, 4- divi- 

sion; see phroyiini. | A Y-sliaiieil internal jiarti- 
tiou wliicli divides (lie head of some insects, 
as certain orlliepterans, into an anterior and a 
posterior eliaiiiher. 

cephalophragma (sef ' a-lo-frag'mft), «. ; pi. 
r< pholopliropnitilo (-inii-til). [NL.] Same as 
eepholophriKjm. 

cephalophragmatic (sef n-lo-frag-mat'ik), a. 
[c repholopliropnifiit-) 4- -I'c.] Forming a par- 
tition or diapliragin in tlie hcail, as of some in- 
sects; of or pertaining to a cepluilophragm. 

Cephalophus (se-fal'o-fus), n. [NL. (Hamilton 
Smil li, 1M117), eontr. from Ctph<dolophu.s ; so 
called from tlie tuft of hair on the head ; < Ur. 

//, litiiid, 4- Ai'iipir, a crest.) An extensive 
genus of African aiitelopcs, with short couioal 



horns set far hack, a largo imi/.zlc, and a crest- 
ed poll. It coiitiiliig such spocics us tliiMliiykcr or till- 
pooii, C. iner'jeim; the roodcliolc or redbiiok, C. natatrn- 
xU ; unit tlie philuntoiiiliii. coipictooii, iiiiil mmiy otluTH, 
wlilcli lire iiiiicli Imiitcil for tlicir lildcs unit llcsh. Also 
wrUtcii niori! i cirrcitly Vfphnliihiphvx, unit incorrectly Ce- 
phnlttpux. 

cephalopod(scf'ipl6-pod or se-fal'^jiod), a. and 
n. I. a. Pertaining to or resembling the t'ephu- 
lopodo. Also cophatopodnn, cvphulopodous. 

II. «. A ineiiiher of the class Cephalopoda. 
Also re/ihidopodan, eepholopode. 

Cephalopoda (sef-a-lop'o-iift), «. pi. [NIj., < 
Ur. hi(j>u///, head, 4- rroi r (toA-) = E. /oof.] A 
class of the .UoUusfo, the highi'st in organiza- 
tion in that division of the animal kingdom, 
charactciizod by having the organs of prehen- 
sion and locomotion, eallod tentacles or arms, 
attached to the head, lii.y me dlvnlcil Into twn 
si'ctioiis, Ti tnihriiiii liidtd unit IHhnincliuitii. The iiuiiti 
Ills anil till! IdssII kciuiu ihlfmcrrax, .iiiniiiinitex, (iunia- 
tiO-x. etc., bi loiiK to tini Trlrahruiirhinla, Iti which the 
IS uii cxtcniul .shell. The ilibriiiichiutc uroap in 
e uiitoiiuiit, tho Dctuiiiis or clshtuimicct ciittlcllsh, 
cii'uniicil (niDis, UK the cnimiiurics. tlie fossil be- 
etc. The shell is in all tbese iiitclliul, In some 
ary, but the fcmalo ui'n<iiiuiiti<lH lU vcUip mi cus- 
SDi t of cxtcrniil papery shell. The fossil Cepha- 
/i./uh/k lire Iiiiiltitiiilliums. .See cuts iimler Dibrauehiata 
mill TflidbiiiiiihiiOd. 

cephalopodan (set-a-loji'o-<lan), a. and n. [< 
< I jdiolopoda 4- -an.‘\ Hume as cephaUq)od and 
erpholofiodoUH. 

cephalopoda (sef'a-lp-p6d or so-fal'o-p6d), n. 
Same as rejihalopod, 

cephalopomc (sef''a-16-pod'ik), a. [< cephalo- 
pod + -ie.] Same as eephalopod. 

cephalopcraous (sef-a-lop'o-dns), o. Pertaining 
to or having tho characters of the (Uphalopoda. 

The iippm-ent resenihlmietia between the cevhalopodotu 
ami the vertebrate eye are merely sii|>ertlclul and diaap- 
pear on detailed cumparUon. UuxUy, Anat. Invert. , p. 462. 




Oephaloptera 


Oepplius 


Orahaloptera (w'f-a-iojj'to-rii), »/. [nl. (Risso, 

182(5), fom. of : hvo rriilidloptur- 

OM^.] The tyi)ical ('oiius of the family 
loptcridw ; so called from having a pair of pro- 
jections like horns upon the head. Also ( cpha- 
lopterm. 

Oephalopterse (sef-a-iop'te-re), ». pi. [NR., 
}il. of ('ciilioliiplt ni,^ Hanie as ( cphalopU ruUv. 
MiiUer and Urnh , 1H41. 

cephalopterid (sef-a-lop'le-rid), n. A selachian 
oi the family <'(phi\ltijit( ) id<r. 

Oephaloptefidae (sef' a-lo|)-ter'i-de), w. pi. 
[NL., < (’f)ihaldiitira + -i(t<r. ] A family of oh- 
Rque-monthed fishes, of tlie group JUitoidri, or 
rays, tynified hy the genus CrplHilojilrni. riny 
liiivc very liiDiid, liilerally imiiited, H liig-liki' neeliiriils, dls- 
tinut eeidmlie tiiiH. HuliteniiiiLid iiinntli, and tine teeth in 
one nr Imth jawti. nr nnne at all. Tin- lanrest of the ray« 
hcIniiK to this faintly, and ainnni.' them Is the devil llsh. 
Mania liirontriy, nf the Atnerii an seas. 

cephalopteroid (sef-n-loii'le-roid), a. and n. 
[< (U-plialoplrrii {('i phiiliiplirii.'t, li) + -mV/.] I. 
a. liesomhling or jierlaitiing to the f 'vjdutlnp- 
i^ridw. 

II. n. A oephalopterid. 

cephalopterous (sef-jj.-ioji'te-rtis), a. [< NR. 
ci'phabipUTiin, < tir. head, + irTiixw, 

wing.J Having the hetnl nlate; provided with 
wing-like cephalic appemlages ; specifically, 
pertainitig to or having the ehnracfers of (h<> 
('■rplialitphridiv. 

Oephalopterus (sef-n-lop'te-rus), a. [NR. 
(Isid. IJeolTroy, iHtiSl); st'o ri'plidlophtditi^.] 1 . 
A rottiarkahle gentts of South Americati oscino 
passerine hirils, of (ho family ('otini/idtr tind 
subfamily lli/miiodfi'iiKr, imditding those fruit- 
crows winch are known us umbrella-birds; so 
called from their singular ert'sts. There are 
three Hiieeie.i, nriialax, //endii/e/rr, and V, ipahriinl- 
/iV. 'I'hey are related to the Ik ll liirds nr iiraimnaa.s. 

2 . 8 amt* as Crididhiplrrd, 
cephalorachldian (sef a-ld-ra-kid'i-nn), d. [< 

Cfr. kfipa'/.i/, head, + /la.v'f (/’"< I e'-), 8 ) 0110 , + -idii. ) 
In (Uidt., pertaining to the hmid and 8 )>ine. 

cephalostegite (sef-a-los'te-jit), «. [< Or. M- 
IioikI, + eiri'jiir, a roof. + -/ 7 e~.] In Cri/.s-- 
tai'cd, that i»art of the cara)iace whitdi i-overs 
the liead ; ati atiterior division of the etirn)>nce, 
in any way distinguisheil from the posterior di- 
vision, or oiuostegit.e. See .l/m.v, 2, and Hdph. 

cephalot, cephalote (sef'a lot, -hit), n. [< tir. 
Kcipa’AntTiJC, headed, with a head, < head.] 

A yellow, (dastic, fatty substance, insoluble in 
alcohol, but soluble in tdher, obtained from the 
brain. It is probably cerebrin in an impure 
state. Also cerc/oo/. " 

Oephalotaxus (sef ‘'a-lo-tak'sus), n. [NR., < 
Gr. Kt 0 a///, head, + rdiet' (< Ti. td.riis), ii yew- 
tree.] A genus of coniferous trees, resembling 
and nearly rehited to tin' yew, Imt with (diis- 
tered intloreseeuce and large |)lutn-liko fruit. 
Tlmrc arc fniir kik imi s, of China mid .laiian, t«n nf whiih 
nttain a hrh'hl nf ahnnt Ul frrt. and the nthcra nf .'Kininl 
(10 frrt. They are snini tlims idantrd fnr nltiainclit, Ulid 
arc raHy nf cnllivatinii. 

cephaiote, «. 8ee c<,,hdidt. 

cephalotheca (sef a.lp-tluVka), ; pi. vcphdld- 
thi'i'd’ (-sti). [NR., (Jr. KK/m///, head, 4- 

a case: see tliccd.] In titl(dii., the heail-citse, 
or that jiart of the iuteguineul of an iuseel- 
I>ui>a which covers the tieail. 

cephalothecal (sef ’ |i-lp-the'kal), u. [< <rp/m/o- 
tliccd + -dl.] Gasiiig or sheiithiug the luuul; 
having (he character of a cephalotheca. 

cephalothoracic (sef "a-lo-tho-ras'ik), u. [< 
ceptidtotliiirdx {-rdc-) +’-(<■.] In diidt., (icrtain- 
ing to or situated on the c(')phalothorax. — 
Cephalothoracic ecutum nf shield, tin' )diiu- enmina 

the ccphalnttiniav. Si n nnt iinih r A’arc/dc/hfn. 

cephalothorax (sef'Gi-hV-tho'raks), n. [z= P. 
vrphaldthordx, < NR. cqdidldthorax, < Gr. hupa'/lj, 
head, + Oupai, a breastjilate : see Ihiddx. | This 
anterior divi- 



OephalothricldSB, OephalothrichidSB (sef*'a- mis of Jilectognathous fislms, to which different 
Ib-thris'i-dc's, -Ihrik'i-de), a. ;»/. [NR., prop, limits have been assigned, (i) OrlRtnally proponed 

nplidldtrichidd-, < ( rphdtothrix (-Iridi-) + -tV/a-.] hy Shaw (In 1 S 04 ) fm tim sanio itpeclcB pi ovtouely onlfed by 
A faiiiilv of rliviielioeosloiin tiirhelliirintis (viii- Cavlor.Wc/rt.niidhy Bloch iind Schneider Urf/ioiiorociiJi. (2) 

A lamily ol rliy ncliocmlo is turbt llariaus, lypi- j the typical ainicieH of 

lied by the geiiiiH ( rphalothrix. having an in- i„u a monstioashpccfnien of the species, msubse- 

distiuet head elongated and pointed, and no ijncntly restricted bySwninsonllnlssOJtothegpeclestypl- 
cophalic alits or lateral organa. Also (kjduilo- enl of the genus now culled /hownnia In the last sense it 
tfu'liiihf liecuine die baslsof llic BUlifamily CVpArtOurtoif the fniiiily 

... /irtfisfh/o' in .Swainson's classiflcntion of fishes. 

•• \ Oephea (se'fo-ah «. [NTi. (Piiron and Leaaon, 

n^u/o/nc/|-), < Gr. k- 0 «/u/, la-ad, + Opd; {rpi.x-), ( ''A genus of discopiiorous 

latr.J Pho tyiueal genus of the family ( qd,,;- i.ydro^ioaus, of the order /.■/iL-mi/m«e« and fam- 
IdUmcdw or ( t^d,ahU,rirh,, ,r. ( . hiorulata is py ( v/duiV/il'. Hee eut under Dwcoplwra. 

an e.xamplo. Also ( qihdlotrix. COphoid (se'fe-id), n. A jelly-fish of the family 

cephalotome (sef a-lo-tom), H. l=F. e/p/uilo- (^fdtfidw • ' ^ 

iomq < Gr. »^W<5//or, cutting (off) the head, < OepheidSB (se-fe'i-dti), a. pi. [NTi., < f Vp/im + 
sryiu///, head, + ropnq cutting < T>//mr, rapar, i.ydrozonns represented 

cut.) In (»/..s/e/., an instrument for cutting into the genus ('q,Li. H,ibsc,,ucntly the family was 
the felal head as a l.rehmmary to its forcible reduced to the rank of a Bnbfamlly, which was named, from 
cemiiression in order to facilitate delivery. llieassociatcKcmisl/’nii/r/nVrtlof (V;i/n’(j, I’alyrhuidm.aud 

cephalotomy (sef-n-lot'd-mi), n. [= F. rqdid- referred to tlie family Tan umul,-H. Hn.M, 187U, 18S0. 
lotomiv = ,Sp. irldiototnili, < Gr. Kiipn'/r/, head, + OepheUS (se'fus), a. [R., < Gr. K^ipm, in myth. 
Tail//, a cutting, < Tipvtw, Tapuv, cut: see aiiat- akiiigof Ethiopia, husband of Gassiopi-, father 
ma//, and cf. ccphaliitonii.] 1. liwfauf., the dis- of Andromeda, and fatber-in-law of Perseus, 
section or ojieningof the head. — 2. In ohsttcl., 
the net or jiraelice of ojieratiug with the cejih- 
ahitome. 

cephalotribe (sef 'a-lo-trih), a. [= F. ccfihd- 
Idlrilir, < Gr. niijia/^, head, + TfiljhiHj Viruise.] 

In oli.sfi'f., an instrument for crushing the head 
of tho infant in the womb in casi-s of dillicull 
di-livi-ry. u consists nf a strong forceps, witli a )io»er- 
fnl screw, hy wliieli tlie Idiides are foreihly ]>ressed to- 
gi tlier SI) us to ern.sli anytliing that is between tliem. 

Oephalotrichid® (sef ^n-lo-trik'i-do), a. pi. 

'I’he I'on-eet form for CqihidoUirididw, (kphalo- 
llirichiihr. 

cephalotripsy (sef'n-lo-t rip-si), a. [< Gr. Hifa'/.i), 
bead, + Tiinl'ir, a rubbing, bruising, < Tpljinv, 
rub, brui.se.] In nhnU t., the use of, or the act of 
i)))oriiling with, the ci-plialotribe; tlie ojtoratioii 
of criisbing the bead of the fetus in the womb 
to facilitate delivery. Ihoit/li.sdii. 

Cephalotrix (sef-a-let'riks), a. Waiue as Cipha- 
Idthrix. 

cephalotrocb (sef'iplo-trok), a. [< NR. cephd- 
Idtrorhum, iieni, of i qihalotrochns : see etphn- 
hitrorhdUK.'\ In zo/il., the preoriil or cophalie 
division of a troeliospliere (which see), a.s dis- 
tiiiguisheil from tho posloral brauchiotrocli : 
llius, (he velum of an embryonic mollusk in tho 
veliger stage is a ceidinlotroeli. 

Oephalotrocha (sef-a-lol'ro-kji), a. pi. [NR., 
neiit. pi. of (CpIidlolrocItHn : see cephuUdro- 
c/ioa.s'.] A group of {(olyelia'tous annelids, the 
ciliated free-swimmiiig larvie of which have a 
row of cilia in front of the mouth at some dis- 
tance from the anterior end of tho body, as the 
larva of /’o/aaoe. Clans. 

cephalotrocnal (sof-iplot'ro-kal), a. [< cqdia- 
tolrocli + -a/.] Having a cophalie circlot of 
cilia; of, pi-rtuiniiig to, or of tho nature of a 
conhalofrocli. 

cepualotrochic (Bef'''ii-lp-trok'ik), a. [< vqihd- 
Idlrocli + -ic.J Same as n phidotrodial : as. 
the l■q>hdhll)^^l<■hic tufts of Hdtiftro. Ency<\ 
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cephalotrocbotts (sof-a-lot'iA-kus), a. [< NR. 

<■< phdhdnnliiis, < Gr. ar^a///, head, ■' 
wluu'l, a round cake; see trochev.'] 
ct'pbalic 



jilaced with tlioso three among tho stars.] 1. 
Guo of the aiieietit northern constellations, 

and having 

ms :wm.s si.nn-winii e.viemiea. iis nriglitest shirs are of 
tlie third magnitude. 

2. A genus of moss-miti's, or acarids of the 
family Ordndidir. Juirh, IHIi.'). 

Oepola (sep'(]-lii), n. [NR. (in rof. to tho resem- 
blunco of the li'sh to tdie leavt-s of tho, plant), < 
MR. o'potd, idso crpuld, a little onion, dim. of L. 

d null nliiil.] Tho tyqiieal genus of 


i qni : 


tho family Crpolidiv, instil uled by Riniueuf 
1715(5. A sjiecies of this gemis is ruhesci'ns, found on 
the llritisli coast, and known in r.nghuid by tlie nuiiies red 
Imiiii JiKh and red mialce-Jhih, 


b ryioT'/";, a 
Having a . 


oi)rluivinglboclmraelorsoftliofVp/(u/o/A»c/(U. OepolidBB (se-pol'i-do), a. pt. [NR., < Cepola 
ephalotus (sof-a-16'tns), II. [NL., < (sr. m- ^ -ida'. 1 A family of ncaiilbopterygian fislios, 
'la/.t.irur, houdod, < Kojni/J/, head.] A genus or ivpi'eseuted by the genus (V 7 / 0 /U, to which vary- 


Cephalotus 

ijiiiAuiTur, heu , ■ - , .7 

plants of a somewhat 
aiioniulous structure, in- 
<•11111011 in the natural or- 
diT Saxifraiiacriv. < inly one 

species is known, C.fullicularit 
(the Aiistniliun pitelier-plunt), 
a eiirioiiH herb witli radical 
h-aves, of which sonic are ellip- 
tic and l•ntll■e, Init others are 
utlered into pindiers with a 
tliiekeiied mitehed rim, eloseil 
witli lids like tlie true pitelier- 
The siiiull 


wliite flov 


t slilke. The 





cephalous (sof'a-lus), a. 

[< Gr. hnjia?//, head.] 1. 

Having a head: np])(>s(<d 
to acephalous. — 2. Per- 
taining to or resembling 

tlio Ccphalata : as, the . . . 

cephalous MoUusca. ' Oepphns (sep'fus), n. [NR., < Gr. a light 

Oephalus (sef'a-lus), n. [NL. (Hhaw, about sea-bird, prob. the stormy jietrel.] In oniiOi. : 
1804), < Gr. «: 0 aXr/, head: see cephalic.} Age- * - -i-- “ 1 


‘presented by the genus ( 'epota, to w 
iug limits have been assigned by ichthyologists. 
In tJuuther’a system of claiiBlftenlinn tlie Cfpnlultii form a 
family of his Acanthoiityrinjii hli-nmi/iirmeii, and are ehar- 
aetei ized hy tlie elimgateil liand llke body, which is inneh 
emnproBHciI ; liy tho alisenee of a tmny stay for the preoper- 
ealum; and liy tin- tlmraelc position of the ventrul lliis, 
wlileh are eoniposed of a spine and five soft rays. Tlie 
species are called ribbon-JiKh, banil/iiili, and sometimes 
mu.ke-Jhih, in allusion to their elongated and uttuniiatud 
form. Some otlior forma of the family nume are Ce/iolidi, 
Cr,i,.ll(lia, and Ce/ialini. 

Cepoloid (seji'ii-luid). a. and a. [< Cepola + 
-aid.} I. «. licsembliiig or pertaining to the 
f 'epolidai. 

II. n. A fish of the family CepoUda' ; a cep- 
'olid. 

Cepphi (sep'fi), n. pi, [NL., pi. of Cepphus, 
ip V.] A group of diving birds: an inexact 
synonym of Pygopodes or Vrinatorcs. 
cepphip (so))'lik), a. [< Gr. WTr^or, a light sea- 
bird, prob. the stonny petrel ; hence, a feather- 
brained simiileton, a booby: see Ctpphus.} 
Very light; trifling. [Rare.] 

Oepphns (sep'fus), n. [NL., < Gr. ki 
sea-bird, prob. the stormy j 
(at) A genus of diving birds, the loons: sy- 



Oepphiu 

nonymouawith Colymbmor Urinntnr. Moehrina, 
1752. (b) A gonna of Alriilir foiindofl by 1*. H. 

Pallas in 1760, now commonly oallod Urid ; tlio 
black guillemots. riinr<> arc «.'v.!nil inhiO.ll- 

lllK the North Atlantie, Nortli Pai-illc, aiul Arctic wcium 
The e()mmi>ii lilack inilllcmot is C. im/th- ; the pi(.c,„i 
(fnillcinot is C. culumha; the sooty R\iilloiiiot is C. i-n,hn. 

(cf) A genus of altriciul grallatorial birds, the 
timbre ties: now called Nco/ow. ./. Wiiqlrr, IS27. 

ceraCse'rii), H. [L.,wux: seocfrc.] HaineaaoTc. 

Cera-. Koe ermto-. 

Oerabranchia (ser-a-brang'ki il), n. pL Same 
as Vcrutohranchia . 

ceraceous (sti-ni'shius), «. [< NL. mrnrviot, < 

L. corn, wax: hoc cerc.] In hot., waxy: apjdied 
to bodies wliicli liave tln^ texture and color of 
now wax, as tlin pollen-massos of many orchids. 

cerago (se-ra'go), H. [NIo, < L. rrrn, wax. j 
Bee-bread, a substance consisting chicQy of 
the pollen of flowers, used by l)(>es as food. 

cerain (se'ra-in), a. [< 1.,. cerb, wax, -I- -(na. Cf. 
cm».] That portion of laa-swax which is spar- 
ingly soluble in alcohol and is not saponified 
by potash. 

ceral (se'ral), ft. [< erw -l- .«/ J In f>ra/7/<., of 
or ])ertaining to the cert'. Cones. 

cerambycid (so-ram'bi-sid), u. A beetle of the 
family ( 'iritmhiiri/hv. 

Cerambycidsa (ser-am-bis'i-de), ». pi. fNL., < 
Corambi/.c {-bi/e.) -f -(fhc.] A fiimily of phy- 
tophagous Colcoptei'd, with antennal having'a 
dillused sensitive surface, the tarsi gi'nerally ili- 
latod and spongy bt'iieath, the submentuin not 
pedunculate, the antenme usually longer great- 
ly developed, fretpiently insertt'd upon frontal 
prominences, the front often vt'rtical, large un<l 
quadrate, and the tibial spurs distinct. 

Oerambycinae (se-ram-bi-si'ne), n. pi. [NT<., 
< Vemiuhiix {-hi/r-) + -intr.] The typical sub- 
family of VcnmlojcUltv, in which the* jirothorax 
is not margined, the palpi are not acutely 
pointed, and the fore tibiai are without grooves 
on the inner side. 

cerambycine (se-ram'bi-sin), n. Of or Jier- 
taining to the ('rrnmhiiciiKr or CcrainhyrUbr. 

Oerambycini (se-ramd.i- 

Ccrambijx {-bi/r-) 
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ceratiid 


red or brown-red hue; the rose-tangles. The rrrnstcs, < Or. srponTyr, a homed serpent, prop, 
spores are ill masses Kurrounfled by a gelatinous adj., horned, < st./nn-, born: see ccrfi.v, cmifo-.] 
envelop. Also, classed as an order, f>rrtw«itr<r. 1. Home horned viper. 

Ceramloid (se-ram' i-ohl), a. [< Vemmium -f- <Vc(i.vn'* Imni'd, hyilru.s, and cluus drear. 

-lUf/.J Having the character or ap|iearance of .Miltioi, f. U, x. r>26. 

algiB of the suborder CVr«;«icrt;. 2. [cff/n] [NO. ( Laurent i, 1 7(18).] A genus of 

ceramist (ser'a-mist), H. [< rrriim-ic + -ist.] very venomous African and Indian serpents, 
A person devoted to tho ceramie art, whether 
as a mannfaetiirer, a flesigiier ami flocoralor, 
or as a student or connoisseur. 

ArclieidDj'i.ftH, ivnriiii.ihi, milsicluiix. .SVi. iiiv’, IX. f.at. 

Geramlum (se-ni'mi-um), n. (NL. (so eiilleil 
from tlie incurved tips of the forked lilaments, 
which resemble the handles of a piteher),< <tr. 

Krpdfuov, a jar or jiiteher, dim. of htpapnr, pot- 
ters’ clay, pottery, u jar.) 1. A large genus 
of delicate red algui, ty[>ical of flm suborder 
('rynwieo'. Tlic pliiiit coUHi.sls of luiiiicldui; IIIatiM'iils. 
caidi liavtiiK a single row of cell* ami a c-.irtir.il l.ainl at 
till' ihhIcs. The tips of tho Hlaiiu iits .iro ineiirved. lii 

tieal layer exioiids throughout. 

2. [/. c. ; pi. rrrnmin (-ii).] An tuicitint liquid 

measure. lu Knypt under the Pfoleluiea II ivaa ei(ual 
to the Uriah, or ;t». t lit<T8 ; lat.'r, 1.. the eul>i‘ of a Uoiiiau 
^•uldt, or .'ts.il liters. lu iJreeei; the iiaiiie was ii.s.-d for 
the Itoiiiaii amphora. 

ceramOCTaphiC {st>r'''a-ino-graf'ik), «. | < . 



mofiroiAiy + -ic ; = P. ciramoymphiipir = Sp. Cerastium (se-i 
ccrtiwi>i/rd/ici).] I’ertaining to ceramography. • ' ■ 

cerambgraphy (ser-a-mog'ra-fi), ti. [= 
nunoyropliie, < <lr. stpa/ioc, poflt-rv, -f- -; />(«;>/«, 

< ypd'^nv, wrift'. I 1. Tito st iidy of ceriiiuies ; a 
description of ceramic, ware, as of porci'lain or 
terra-cotta. — 2. Docoralion of lictile ware, as 
pottery, porcelain, etc. 

I'aiutius. or rather eidouriuK. as it would he more prop, 
erly deserihed lu itsearllest phase, lu wldeh il wiiKi iitireiy 
sulmervieut to arehltei ture and n-rnminirni'loi, is said to 


th(> horned vipers, of I lit' sultordi’r Solniof/lypha 
tiiid fiimilv I'iprriild', hiiviutr a lioni over each 
eye, !ind tlie tail distinct fi-otn llit'body. ri- 
pr/'d or li<is.<i Upiisti is I li(‘ lioriied viper of nortli- 
Afriea, a s|)eeies known to the imcielits. 

-nis'ti-uio 1, n. |N'L. (so calletl 
l‘l■om the horn-shapeil l•,•l[lsulcs of man^’ of the 
species), < (ir. a liorn.J ,\ genus ot plants, 

iiiitiirnl oriler Ciiri/opliiilloci'ir, consisting of pn- 
bt'.scent lierl's witli small loavesaiul white tlow- 
er.s, tho iielals biliil, and the cylindrical capsules 


e lieeil llrst elevated toaii art liy t'lean 


. II. . 



There is no prouress :iml no promise lu I'ypriiiu .•.•nf 
moi/ruphi; ; H would seeut to have mei liauh ally repro- 
ilueed the same patterns, l■eutul v att.'r century. 

Udinhiinili lien., t'l.XMl. c' 7 . 
CerapbrOQ (ser'a-fron), «. [NL., said to be < 

<ir. Afpoc, a liom (anteiiiia), + mjipt.ic, senseless, 
(NL., < < b- jiriv. -I- (lipijv, mind.] A genus of pupivo- 


+ -ini.'] In 1 
Ireillit’s systotn of 
classiiieation, a 
prime division of 
longicoru beetles, 
approxim ately 
equivalent to tho 
modern family 
Cvrambycidtv. 

Oerambyx (sc- 
ram ' biks), n. 

[NL., < (Ir. sipnp- 
liv‘, a kind of 
horned beetle, 
perhaps < Kopajim;, 
a beetle, with 
Himulation of si- 
pnCtliorn,] A ge- 
nus of longicoru 
beetles, typical of 
tho family Cerdin- 
byciilw, forrattrly 
of great extent, 

but now restricted to tho typical musk-bectlcs. 

Ceramia, ». I’lural of << raniium, 2. 

Ceramiaceae (so-ra-mi a'se-e), n. pi. [NT.., < 
Ccminiiim -1- -acew. ] The rose-tangles (•onstd- 
ered as a natural order: same as Ccramieu’. 

ceramic, keramic (se-, k(>-ram'ik), a. [= F. 
ccramique = Hp. cn'dmico = I’g. It. ccramiro, < 
NL. ccrdniiriis, < (Jr. Kepajusdr, < Kipninir, potters’ 
clay, a piece of pottery, jar. etc. J Of or belong- 
ing to pottery or to the lictile art.s ; pertaining to 
the manufacture of porcelain, stoneware, ejirth- 
onware, and terra-cottii : as, rrrdmic decoration. 

ceramics, keramics (so-, ke-ram'iks), «. [Pi. 
of cemmte, keramic; see -tc.v.] The fictile arts 
collectively; the art or industry of making Jars, 
vases, etc., from clay wliich is molded anil 
baked; also, collect! vt'ly, the tilings so made. 
See ceramic. 

ceramidium (ser-a-mid'i-um), pi. ceramidia 
(-ii). [NL., < Gr'.' Kipapiduw, dim. of Kepapit;, a 

vase, a tile, < Ktpa/ior, pottcr.s’ clay, pottery: sco 
ccramic.'\ In bot., an ovate or urn-shaped con- 
ceptaclo found iu certain algie, liaving an apical 
pore and containing a tuft of pear-shaped spores 
arising from tho base. Harvey. 

Oeramies (ser-a-mi'o-o,) n. pi. [NL., < fVrrt- 
7nium -b -etc.] A suborder of seaweeds or algat, 
consisting of thread-like jointed plants of a 


IS (lyincnoptcrons inst'cts, of tlie famitv I’ror- 
totrypidd', of minute size and parasitic habits. 
Soim! of them prey on liijurioiiH iiiBueis. imttillm lives 
on tho larvie of hark horiuK heetles. U Is ealeulaled that 
not more than one In ten eseapes these enemies. 0 . airpna- 
tnri deposits its ours iu feinnio plant lice. Ahoiit IS) ape 
cleg 10*0 desurilKMl. 

CeraphroninsB (scr'’ii,-frr)-ni'ne), «. pi. [Ni.., 
< Ceraphron 4- -itttf.J A subfamily of /Voc/o- 
Irypidtr, typified by the genus Ceraphron, tiiid 
charactt'rizcd by tlie two-spurretl front tibiie. 

Cerapus (s<>r'ippus), n. [Nfo, < Gr. hipnr, bom, 
■f troi f = H. foot.} A genus of iim[)hipo(l cnista- 
ceaiiswliieh live iu a tube, like the caddis-woniis 
among insects; the caddis-shrimps. They la louR 
to tlie family Ciirti/'liinlir. C. Inlnitarin is a speeie.H wliii h 
is loiiiid aiuoiiK sertulariaus on the Altuutio i'oa.st of the 
l iiited States. 

cerargyrite (se-riir'ji-rll ), »I. [< Gr. aZ/xha horn, 
+ iipyvpiTJ/c, of silvt'r, < hp-jVfH)e, silvt'r.] Nti- 
tive silver ciilorid, a mineral occurring crystal- 
lized in cubes, also moro commonly mtissivc 

It looks a little like wax, uud is so seetile that ' 

l ilt with a knife : heiieo it i.s called horn-nUner. 

•ally white when fresh, hut on exposure to tin 



It ilarkeiis and beronies liriiwii. It Is uii iuiportuul on 
silver. Also written lenmn/i/iiln. 

ceras (ser'as), n . ; pi. eerata (-a-til). 

(Jr. ••• horn, aki 

ami the source of earitt : see horn, r<ir<tt, erro to-, 


papillie or falst* gills of a pygobranchiate < 
notobranebiate mtillusk, as a sea-slug. 


til'teu curved, opening reguhirly by twice as 
tiiany teeth as there are styles, liu- spoeitis, known 
:is Iiiinisr niir nhifkin'ml »\n\ jirlil-nlnnkin'nd, are Iiumerotls 
ami widely ili.Hti iliuti il, hut are of no eeoimmie value. A 
few are eullivafed for ni'iiameiit, ami .several are voryootu- 
iiioii Weeds iu all lemperate and eool reulniis. 

Oerasus (ser'a-sus), n. [NL., < l>. eerasus, < Gr. 
hi/niodr, the eherry-t rce : see eherryt.] A for- 
mt'r genus of tret's, uatunil order Hosoeetr, now 
considered a section of the genus I’runus. Hee 
. eherryl. 

J!'':'']'". eerata. a. I’lural (if eeras. 

'• ll'l-iit cerate* (se'rat), a, and //, [< L. ccratn.s, j)p. of 


orniin., cored; having a ct're. 

[jNIj., < II, n. (< L. eeralnm, jirop. neut. of ceratm, 

I. eornii = L. horn, pp.] A thick oiidineiit compost'd of wax, lard, 
ttorii, rarat, eerolo-, or oil, with other ingredients, applied external- 
otc.] lu xool., a horitj^ or a horn-liko part, pro- ly for various medieal purposes. ^ simple cerate. 

^ame as l••■/■l(tlol^ - Turner’s cerate, eernte eomposeii 

of pn-pan d ealamiii, yellow wax, ami idlve oil. 

cerate'-* (st'r'at), n. [< (Jr. hi pur (htpciT-), horn : 

These dlvertletila extend usually .me into each of the ''eras. | (’hlofid of silvt'r ; horu-sil ver. Seo 

{uipilhc or eerata wIm-h tliusu iiro fr. Also kt'Vutv, 

K. n. Uinkenler, Kiieye. Hrit., .XVI. C..!). cerated (sd'r 

ceraain (ser'a-sin), «. [= F. cerasine = Sfi. re- eerare, eover 

rasina, < NL. cera.sinn,<. L. eerasus, a elierry- with wax. 
troo: see Cerasu.s, cherry^.} A kind of guiii ceratheca (si 
which exudes from eherry-trees and plum-trei's. erralolloco. 

It is distinguished from gum arabic by being ceratia, «• Flural of eeratiinn, 1. 
iiisolublo in cold water. Ceratiaceae (st'-ra-ti-a'.se-e), n. id. [NL., < 

cerasine (ser'a-sin), «. [< Gr, hi pac, horn, -f Ceratium + -area.] A division of d/i/xowi/ccte.v, 

-tnc*.] In mineral., homy; corneous. Often eoiitaiuiiig those wliieh have tlie iilasmodium 
kerasine. fused and exosporous, I’an Tieyhem. 

cerasinous (se-ras'i-uus), a. [< L. ccr«.vinM.v, < ceratlaceoua (se-ra-ti-a'shius). Vt. Oforper- 
Gr. pertaiulngtothecheiTy, Itiining to tho Ceratiacea’. 

cherry: seo Vcrasim, cherry^.} 1. I'ertnining Oeratias (se-ra'ti-as), n. [NL. (Krilver, 1845), 
to or containing corasin. — 2. Gherry -colored ; < L. eeratias, < Gr. htpuTinr, < Kipac'{Ki fHir-), a 
deop-red. [Rare.] horn.] A genus of ])ediculnto fishes, typical of 

cerasite (ser'a-sit), «. [< L. cera.sm. a cht'rry- the family Cerntiida-. 

tree, -b -Ifc-.] A cheiTy-like pt'trifaetioii. ' ceratiid (so -ra ' ti - id), a. and n. I. a. Of or 
cerastes (so-ras'toz), n. [= V. I■eraste = Sp. pertaining to the f V mfittte. 

^ ' ' L. n. 


ii-ti‘ill, a. [< Ii. ccratuH, pp. of 
wiiy wax : see ccmtel. j Covered 

r-a-the'kii), «. [NL.] game as 


ccrasta, ceraste, cerastes = Pg. It. certuda, < j 


. A fish of the family Ceratiida. 



Ceratiidffi 


8fi4 


Oeratoldea 


Oeratiidse ffipr-a-tri-de), «. pi. [NIj.,< Ceratim 
+ -ifirt'.] Ill ( Jill's Hystcm ol' cliiHsificaf ion, ii fam- 
ily of iiodiculato lislicK, with Mk' livaiK-hial apor- 
turoB ill or bohiml llio inferior axillio of the 
pectoral fins, the anterior dornal ra.v'H HUjierlor, 
month opening more or less upward, lower jaw 
goiiorally projeeling lieyoml or closing in front 



of the njijier, ami pKeiidohraehia with three ae- 
tiuosts. It i» line of IlieiiiDHt ( laii'acIcriHtic Ilf tlii ili rp- 
gea tyjicg of tlulirs. ami umisiial viu iatioii ocfurs aiming its 
rojiroHciilalivi'B. 

ceratin, ceratine'* (ser'a-tin), v. (< (ir. /.//««, 
(Kfywr-), horn, + -/a'-’, -/at -.J 'I’he ]iroper bhIi- 
stuinro of horn or horny tissiu'; the orgiinie 
Biibulanet' of thi' eeval ina, mdering largely into 
the compositior of t'|iitheliiil or entienlar striie- 
tnroB, an horns, hoof.s, nails, etc. Also Ivralin. 
krratiHC. 

ceratina (se-rat/i nji). n. [NIe, < ( ir. Mpdr/rm;, 
of horn, < hi/iiii; (m iki.t-), horn; see rem.s.] 1. 
In aiHif., the horn-plate or horn-layer of the 
Bkin ; the ejndermis or cuticle: in the most 
geiK'rnl Rejise inclnding all ejiiderrnal parts or 
Htruettm'R, as horns, iniils, hoofs, claws, etc. — 
2. fenp. ) In-odV. ; (a) A gtoius of bet's, family 
Apiflw and subfamily Dasi/tpislriiiu’. tliipln 
is an examjde. Latri illr, 1804. (/<) A genus of 
arachnidans. Mukjc, 18(17. 

ceratine^ (ser'ipt in), ti. [< (Jr. hipanvor, of horn, 

< KKfM^ {hipiir-), horn. j Kiiidermal; entieuhtr; 
consisting of or tx'rtaining to ceratina. 

ceratine'-^ (ser'a-tin'), a. [= K. vrriitinc, < Ij. 
ceratina, < (4r. Kf(>nTh'iir, the name of a sojihisti- 
cul dilt'nnna (the Horns) ct-lebratod among an- 
cient rhetoricians, < ki punvur, of a horn, < 
(nfimr-). horn, 'rho tiilemma is thus stateil ; 
in (.irt'ckj bi ri «/« ar/ tn/fC, ~(» ~o f */,//«; ri/ 
lit ovK (i-i .in/n; - 1,1 piiTd (ifm f’yi/f (Diogenes 
Laertius, 7, 187) ; in Latin : (,)no(l non pi rdidisH, 
hahes ; cornna non prrdidi.'tti ; habes ipitnr cor- 
nua (Gellius, IS, 2, 8) ; that is: \\liat you have 
not lost, you have; you have not lost liorns; 
therefore you have horns.] Soiihistical ; falla- 
ciously subtle. I Kart'. ) 

ceratine'^, «. See ceratin. 

ceratineH (ser'a-tin ), a. [ Apjiar. < L. erratum, 
a wax plaster ( st>e rrratet - ), -1- -///( - ; or an error 
for rcrinc.'i Made of wax. 1717. [Hare.] 

ceratioid (se-rnt'i-oid), a. and n. [< Crratias -b 
-oid.] I. a. Pertaining to or resembling the 
CcraUukc. 

II. n. One of the Crrafiidir. 

ceratite (sor'a-tit), n. A fossil c.ejihalopod of 
the genus Cera ti ten. 

Oeratites (ser-a-tl'tez), n. [Nil. (Haan, 18‘_'."»), 

< Gr. (ntpuT-), horn, + -tVes.] 1 . A genus 
of fossil telrabranehiatt' 
cephalopods. characteris- 
tic of the Triassic forma- 
tion, and typical of (he fam- 
ily CcratitidiF. i ii, y tnm- .Ic- 
gctMiiliiiij Icilifg cmliiiK ill II few 
gniall (li'iiticulaUuim )>i>iiitiii): 
apwant, mul cviiiciit nciitii. C. 
nodvunii in iin cxiiiii|ilc. 

2. A genus of Hies, of the 
family Mnt!cid<i'. AlacLcai/, 

1829. 

Oeratitida ( H<>r-a-t i t ' i -de ) , 
n. pi. [A'L., < t'eratitrs, 1, 

+ -idtr.] A family of tetrabranchiate cephalo- 
pods, typified by the genus Ccmtitr.H. Tlir hint 
cimniticr nf tim bIicII Ik slinrt, the Inlu'S arc Ilm ly ilciilirie 
lutcil, t)ie ilciiticiiliitiiiiig hcilig sliiillov iiiiil Hiilitii|iml, 
nmt tin- saitilli H arc sciicriilly hiiiiple iim( ripiiinlcil, Tim 
giirfuoc of the Bill'll Ib I'lhlii'il uml tiilii'i'i'iiliiti il. 'I'lii.- bjic- 
cli's lived during the I’erminn and TriftsBic epnclis. 

ceratitis (ser-a-tl'tis), n. JNL., < Gr. mfmr 
(Kffiar-), horn, -f -iti.s. Cf. L. ceratitis, < Gr. 
KfjmTiTic, horned poppy.] Inflammation of the 
cornea. Also keratitis. 

COratitoid (s('-rat'i-toid), u. [< t'eratites, 1, -b 
-otd.] lieRt'iiiViling or having the characters of 
the Veratitida- or of feraiites. 

Cdratinm (se-ni'shium), n. [NL.,< Gr. xiy/iir/or, 
dim. of K^par (\(;iuT-), horn; see cerms.] 1 . PI. 
ceratia (-shiii). In boL, a capsule similar to the 



ortlinary siliqua of the Crucifrrw, but without 
a septum, and having the lobes of the stigma 
alternate with the idacentm, as in t'orydalis . — 
2. [crt/i.] A genus of llagt'l- 
lat<> infusorians, relatial to 
I'cridinium , by some refer- 
red to a fandly l‘cridiniida\ 

(\ tripos is an example: so 
called from the three pro- 
ct'SHi's besides tin; flagel- 
lum. P'.ron raiila Schrank, 

17!i:i. 

cerato-. [NL., etc., also 
liy eontr. cera-, cerao-, rero- 
(iind irreg. erra.s-, ceri-. ce- 
rio ), in some words also or miut! l■(lIlllll<lIlly 
with initial /., kcrato-, etc., before a voweLr/y/b, 
cer-, kcrat-, < Gr. M/Kiro- (nindy also />(/«»-), 
combining form of si/iur (wymr-), horn, a horn: 
see fy/y/.v.] An element in many compound 
wonls of Greek origin, meaning horn, or a part 
likened to a horn. See the following words. 

ceratoblast (ser'a-tp-blast), >1. [< Gr. A/puf 

(htfur ), horn, -b J/nanir, a germ.) A spongo- 
blast (which see*). Also kcratoldast. 

^ 'I'lic spiiiigcliliiBts Ilf .Si lmlt/.c, whirll .sliiiilld, we lliiiik. 



ll]inll, l‘|■lll•. Ilii.st, Sue. Nut, Jlist., ISSI, p. s;i. 

Oeratobranchia (ser''n-t«y-brang'ki-il), n. pi. 
(>JL.,V Gr. Mpi/( (Mpnr-)', horn, -b /f/«i)-;iyn. gills.] 
A group of nudiluanchiate ojiistholiranchiale 
gastropods, having tin* branchia' cylindrical, 
fusiform, or cluli-sliupt'd, wht'nce the name. 
Also l erabranehia. 

ceratobranebial (ser'a-tp-brang'ki-al), a. and 
n. 1 < ( Ir. Bv/x/i; (mpuT-), horn. + dpdyx'a, gills, + 
-"(.] I, a. N'oling the principal and median 
j)i('c(‘ of a branchial arch in fishes. 

II. n. If. In (iweii’s nonumclaturo of the 
parts of a hyoid bone, (hat bone which, in ver- 
ii'brates below mammals, is borne upon the end 
of the hypobrancliial, ami, in a bird for instanct', 
forms the terminal jiortion of (he greater cornu 
of the hyoid, the hypobranchial and ceratobrari- 
cliial together forming the so-called thyrohyal, 
which curves u|» behind the skull. lu riBiii-s it 

ciiiitiiiiis on itsi onvi-.x iimigin most of ttic gill-tlliuiii'iits, 
niid on tlie one most of the rakeiH. Now n.ll. d 


2. In later noimmclature, same as the u/m/n/uf 
of Some authors and the htjpobranchial of Owen, 
ceratobranchiate (ser'a-to-brang'ki-at), a. 
[< ('eratohrancliia + -ubP] Of or pertaining 
to tb(> Cerat<d>ranrlda, 

ceratocele (ser'ipto-stll), «. [<Gr. M>m;{'''/'«r-), 
horn, + a tinner, j In pallad., hernia of the 
cornea, or jirotruston of tho mi'inbrano of De- 
scemet, with more or less of the inner corneal 
layers, through an opening in the outer corneal 
layers. Also keratocele. 

ceratocricoid (ser'a-td-kri'koid), a. and n. [< 
ccratocricoideus.\ 1. a. In anat., conn<*ct(‘d 
with the inferior cornu of tho thyroid cartilage 
and with tho cricoid ring. 

II. n. An occasional uiusclo of the human 
larynx, eouin'cl.ed with tho ptisterior crico-ary- 
lenoid muscle, jiassing from the cricoid ring 
to tlm inferior cornu of the thyroid cartilage. 

Also kcratocricoid. 

ceratocricoideus (ser'''a-t6-kri-koi'de-u8), n . ; 

pi. ccratorricoidei (-i). ^NL., < cerato- + criod- 

liens.] Tho ceratocricoid muscle. Also kera- 


tocrieoideus. 


Ceratoda (sor-iptd'dji), «. pi. [NL.,< Gr. hipa- 
"(jib/r: see ccrutodc.] Tho horny or fibrous 
sponges; (ho Ceratosponijiic or Fibrnsponijiic. 
See i'eraloidea. Also written Kcratoda. 
ceratode (ser'a-tral), n. [< Gr. stparMi/c, eontr. 
of SI fniTin itSi/c, Jiorn-liko, < At/x/f {stfiar-), horn, -b 
I iiW, form.] The horny or fibrous skelet al sub 
stance of sponges. Also ceralose, kcratodc. 


\Vc Imvu hfiird tliat ki'raUule wiwfuiiiid in the iiivuuhiu- 
(leliB of the eeU«lorm (of eertiiin HIhiiiki'bI. 

Iliintt, Vror. liuBt. Son. Nat. Hist., 1884, ji. 82. 

Oeratodidae (ser-n-tod'i-do), n. pi. [NL.,< 
t'eratoduH + -i(/u;.J A family of dipnoans, or 
so-called mudfish, characterized by possessing 
but one lung, and so considered to ri'present a 
suborder, Monojmeumona, of the order IHpnoi. 
Also called, more corri'ctly, Ceratodimtidu’. 

ceratodon (se-rat'q-don), n. [NIj., < Gr. sipac 
{kipar-), horn, -b biine (odocr-) = E. tindh.] If. 
An old namo of tho narwhal; so called from 
tho horn-like tusk. — 2. [cap.] Tho genus of 
narwhals: now called Monodon. Itrisson, IT.'iG : 
llliijcr, 1811. 

ceratodont (se-rat'p-dout), «. and n. I. a. Hav- 
ing tho choractors of tho Ceratodontidai. 


n. n. A fish of the genus Ger«tod«« or family 
('cratodontidic. 

ceratodontid (ser'fipto-don'tid), w. A fish of 
the family ('cratodontidic. 

Ceratodontid® (ser' a- to- don't! -do), n. id. 
[NL., < I'cratodus (-oilont-) -b -idee.] A family 
of di[mo()us fishes, represented by the genus 
Ccratodus. 8ee Ceratodidic. 
ceratodous (se-rat'o-dus), a. l< ccratodc + 
-m/s.] Gonsisting of ceratode; coratofibrous, 
as the skeleton of a sjionge. 

Oeratodus (ser'a-to-dus), «. f^NTi, (Agassiz, 
18;!8),< Gr. sipni; (lapiir-), horn, -b cdo/y (ddocr-) = 
E. tooUi.] The tyriical genus of tlu' family ('era- 
todontidiF. : so called from the hom-liko ladges 
of the teeth. rmOodus fm-stn-i iB tho liiirraiimmla 
Ilf Au.itriilia, somettnios lalli il tho iiiitivc Biilmoii. It i« 
from .8 to (1 foot ll>Ils^ mul lU Imiiy is ci.voroii with oyoliiiil 
BoaloB. The hoiiil IB wiilo mill lioiiy, tho lUuBul Htiil mint Hub 
an- oiinthioiil witli ttio oamlal, iiml tho iiooloriil iiml voiitral 
IHiihllo-liko, hilt Ii.iliitoit lit. tho omis. 'flio dontltion is os- 
lioolully iTiiiriiotoriBtlo ; in oadi jaw is a lateral molar with 
traiiHvorse riiluos ilivorKiiin mitwiinl, ami in aclviuioo of 
tlie naliitiil oiiob iiro iiioisor like tooth. Tlio family la ro- 
iimrkalile for its aiitiqulty, liiivliiv Biirvivoii from tho Trt- 
assio ami .Iiirassio jioiIihIb to tlio proBoiit time. In tho 
oarly ai/o.s It was widoly dii^riliiitod, lint It la now ropro- 
soiitoil hy only one or two frosh-wntor BjiooloB in AiiBtralia. 

ceratofibrous (ser tplp-ti'brus), a. [< Gr. si- 
pai; {KipiiT-), horn, '+ Jibrous.] Gonsisting of 
horny libers, as the skelelou of most sponges, 
ceratogenous (ser-n-toj'o-mis), a. [< Gr. Kipac 
{MpiiT-), horn, -b *;/!': see -ijcninis.] Pro- 
diicing horn or a horny substance: as, ccrato- 
i/enons cells. Also kcratoip nons, 
ceratOglobuB (ser"|j-tr»-gl6'bus), n. [NL., < Gr. 
Kipax ( A(/)«r-), horn, -b L. ijlobns, bull.] iSiime as 
buphthnhnns. 

ceratoglossal (sor"it-tr)-glos'iil), a. and n. [As 
ccratoiilims-ns -b -///.] 1. a. I’ertaining to tho 

greater cornti of the hyoid bone and to the 
tongue: specilically said of the cerutoglossus. 

II, //. The ceraloglossus. 
ceratoglossus (ser'it-to-glos'us), >/.; pi. ccra- 
totjlossi (-1). [NL., < Gr. A/yiof (sepiiT-), horn, -b 

) Aiitaan, the tongue.] In anat., that portion of tho 
iiyoglosstis which arises from the greater cornu 
of the hyoid hone in matt. It is sometimes de- 
scribed as a distinct muscle. Albinns, 
ceratohyal (ser'iptp-lu'al), a. and n. [< Gr. 
A/ymi; {sepiir-), horn, -b E. li!/(oid) 4- -III.] I. a. 
In anat., pertaining to or noting {a) certain 
lilt oral portions of (he hyoid •skeletal arch; (//) 
the smaller and anterior cornu of tho liyoid 
bone, in tuiin. 

II. «. In anat,: (a) In mammals, including 
man, the lesser (uinin of tho liyoid bone ; that by 
wliieli the bone is siting to tho skull, situated at 
(ho jiinclion of the greater cornu or thyrohyal 
with tho body of the bone or Itasibyal. P'loiccr. 
Sc(> cut under skntl. (/>) In bints, the corre- 
sponding part of the liyoid bone, which, how- 
ever, does not connect the bone witli the skull, 
and is borne nyain the glossohyal, not the basi- 
byal: it is always small, tdTt'ii wanting, (cf) In 
ornitb., formerly, tlio bone of tho compountl 
hyoid, now known as the cpibninchial ; that 
bone which is lioriie ujton the apohyal (of for- 
mer nomenclature, now tho ccratabrancMiil), 
and forms tho terminal portion of the greater 
cornu. .Macfiillirraji. (if) In tislics. tho chief 
element of tho brancliiostcgnl arcii, wliicli btiars 
most of the branchiostcgal rays. 

Oeratobyla (Ker"n-tp-lil'lii), n. [NL., < Gr. 
Ai/K/i; (K/ywr-), liorn, + llijta.] A genus of ar- 
eiferons salient batrnchiaiis, of the family Hcnii- 
])hractidir, having a wcll-ossificd skull devel- 
oping horn-like processes, whence the name. (J. 
biibahis is an i-xamplc. 

ceratohyoid (scr a-tp-hi'oid), a. and n. [< NL. 
ceratuhipddrns, < ('ir. A/pof (a//«/t-), horn, -b NL. 
hf/oidens; stm Injoid.] I. a. Pertaining to or 
eonneclod with tho horns of the hyoid bone : 
its, a ccrutohyoiil muscle. 

II. n. The ceratohyoiilens. 
ceratohyoideus (ser'u-tp-lii-oi'de-us), «.; pi. 
crralidi)pddci (-]). [NL.: hco ceratohyoid.] A 

muscle ceniK'cting tho hyoidean and branchial 
arches of seme of the lower vertebrates, as rep- 
tiles of the genus Mcnobrunchus. 
ceratoid (sor'a-toid). a. [= F. ceratoide, < Gr. 
Aiyii/rof/ibyr, horn-like : see ccmtof/c.] 1. Horn- 
like : homy. — 2. Fibrous or horny, as a sponge ; 
specifil'aHy, belonging to the Ceratoidea. 

Also keratoid. 

Oeratoidea (ser-n-toi'de-}l), «. pi. [NL., < Gr. 
htliiiTinad/r, horn-like : see ceratode,] The homy 
sponges or CeraUula ; in Hyatt’s system, the 
tfiird order of the second class, Carneospongice, 



Oeratoidea 

of the Pnriftrnt/1 or spoiiKPs; the tnie horny 
Bponges, whose skeleton consists of eerntode, 
formiiiK a network in the mesoderm. They an- 

the only BpiinseH of practknl liniiorliince and conmieri liil 
valno. They are usually found on nx kv Kiound or eoral- 
reefsnt a depth of not more than 75 fatlionis. Alao AVru- 

ceratomandibular (ser'''a-t6-man-dib'u-liiT), tt. 

t < NL. ccraioriKindihiilfiri'if, < t4r. d/pof (Bf'/mr-), 
orn, + LL. rnniidihulti, a mandihle.] Ih'rtiiin- 
iiif? t)otli to a j)orlion of the hyoid hone and to 
the mnnilihle: as, tlio crratotmuflihular nmsch' 
of reptiles. 

ceratome (ser'a-tom), n. [< (ir. (Hr/mr-), 
horn (eoruea), + Ta/n'ir, <‘uftint', < Ti/nnn’, Tniinv, 
cut.] An instrument for dividing the trans- 
parent cornea in tlie opt-rafion for cataract hy 
extra(“tion of tin* hms. Also l.rrntnmr. 
Ceratonia (ser-a-td'ni-il), n. [NL., < (ir. xfpa- 
T(.)vitt, also 



, the < 


•ob- 


tree (so called 
from the horn- 
shaped po<ls), 
\ hi fuir (MyK/r-), 
a horn.] A ge- 
nus of plants, 
natural order 
l.rijtimhiOHiv, r<'- 
niiirkable from 
'' 't f h(‘ fael that t he 
flowers lack the 
eoridla. The only 
Hp. d.'S Is C SiH- 
a native of thr 


Mtin^ anhnalH, 


Oeratonota (ser 'iptd-rid'ta), n. pi. [N L., neut. 
pi. of ccraloiiolu.s ; see cerdfowofotfs. ) A divi- 
sion of uon-palliate or uudibranchiato opislho- 
brancdiiato gastrOfKnls, having the (denidia 
atro{)hied and replaced by eerata which servo 
as gills, as the sea-slugs tif tlie family .Politlir, 
ceratonotal (ser'a-tp no'tal), (t. [As nralo- 
not-ous + -of.) Having cefata or false gills on 
the back; notohrarndiiate; speeilically, of or 
pertaining to tin* Ccnilonohi. 
ceratonotous (ser*a-lo-no'tus). a. [< NTi. 
ccratonatux, < (Ir. hfpm; (xipaT-), a horn, + iwof, 
back.] Same as rcrnloiiofiil. 
ceratonyxis (ser'-'a-to-nik'sis). It. [NL., < Or. 
Klpac (ki/jut-), horn, + I'rOi', a piiiuduring.] In 
siirij,, the operatiott of removing a eatanact by 
thnisting a net'dlo throiigli the corner of the 
eye and hiauiking np tin* <)pa(iue mass. Also 
kcralonyjTM. 

Oeratophrys (ser-a-tof'ris), a. [NL. (Uoie), < 
Gr. Kljxit: (My)ur-), horn, + o^i/u f ^ M. /na/ir.] A 
genus of ar(‘if('rons salient halrachians, of tho 
family Cifstiffufitliidfr, containing toads with a 
horn-liko proecs.s over tho eye, wdienc<i the 
name. Tho Brazilian ('. J'l'i/i is an example. 
Oeratopllthalma (ser'La-tof-thul'mii), >1. pi. 
[NL. (Ijatreille), < (Ir. Kipnr (htiniT-), horn, + 
eye.] In Latroi lie’s system of <dassiii- 
eation, a section of hi,s phyllojjodous liranchio- 
pods, ecpiivalent to tho modern families Braii- 
chipodulw and EsthcriUUr, of the order I'liyllo- 
podtt. Properly Ccrdtophtludmuta. 
Ceratophyllaceae (sei 'a-td-ti-ia'se-o), «. pi. 
[NL., < Ccnitojihyllum + -<inir.\ A natural or- 
der of plants, 
containing a 
single genus 
with only one 
species, Ccra- 
tophyllum dc- 
mersum (horn- 
wort). It is H 
Rlciulur luiuatic 
hcrli, with whorl- 
rd, Ihiely dlSRoit- 
cd, rlKld IcHVcs, 
amlsiimll.Bolilrtiy, 

erg, without calyx 
or corolla. It i« 

or slow streams 
over a Rreat imrt 
of the world, 

Oeratophyl - 

Or. a(yiaf (aepur-), a horn, + ^LlAov = L. folium, 



SOB 

n leaf.] The only genus of plants of the natural 
order ( 'em toph yllarrtr. 

Oeratophytat{ser"a-t.p-fi't.|0, »»• pi- [NL. (orig. 
Kmitotihytn — (hivier, 1817), < (ir. srpaf (sfpnr-), 
horn, + ^I'Tov, a plant.] In Puvier’s system of 
classification, a tribe of corticate ('omllifcm. 
having an interior fibrous axis resembling lioru 
in snbstanco and texture. It includes siieli 
genera as .-Intipnlhts tind (loryoniu. 
ceratophytet (ser'iplp-fit), u. A member of 
the Crriitophylii. A\t»t k<‘riitophyte. 
ceratoplastlc iser a-to-plas'tik), n. [< crrrifn- 
pla.•^ty -b -ir. ] Pertaining to or of tlie nature 
of eoratoplasty. Also krrntopUmhr.. 
Ceratoplasty (ser'n-to-plu.s-ti), n. [< Gr. HtjHu; 
(s/y)«r-), hern, -f- T/ooroc, verbal adj. of ir'^iinrinv, 
form, mold.] In sury., the artificial restera- 
tion of tho cornea by n'placing it by ono taken 
from an animal. Also sjiellcd krrutopla.sty. 
Geratoptera (ser-a-lop'to-ru), «. [NL. (Mill- 
ler ami llcule, IKitf, < Gr. /t/pnr (/.f/mr-), horn, 
4- TTTiyxii', wing or fin.] A genus of rays with 
cephalic fins developed as horn-like apyien- 
dages toward the front, of the head, fyj»ical 
of a gronyi t'l rotoptrrino. 

Oeratopterina (ser-a-top-to-ri'nii), n. iil. [NL., 

<. ('rnitoptrra -f- -i/ni.j fn Giinthor s system 
of (dassificalion, a group of .Uyliohatidfr, char- 
ueteri/.od by the very small size of the teeth 
and the devolojmiont of ci'phalic fins, forming 
a pair of separated apiiendages of the luuid in 
front of the snout: synonymous with Opludoji- 
trridw. 

Ceratorhina (aer''a-to-ii'iijl), a. [NTi. (Bona- 
parte, 182H, in the form (’rnilorhyiirha), < Gr. 
«y.«.; {Kipnr-), a lioni, + /a'f, />'C, nos('.] 1. A ge- 
iiusof auks, of the family Alrid<v: socalhul from 
the large deeidnous honi wliich surmounts the 
base of the hill, riic lypc nud ..niy hpcci.'s i.s tlic rlu- 
iMii iToBttUk, r. mniiiiivrntii, of llie northern I’aciltc oi c.an. 
.AI.X.) (Vmtor/i.//(c/i,(, 

2. [Spelled i’rmtorrhina.] A genus of coleop- 
terous insects. H'estwood, 1843. 
Ceratorhsmeha (ser"a-tp-ring'kil), a. [NTi., < 
Gr. K//a/f (iifyair-), horn, 4- /a' j tof, snout.] Samo 
as Vrralorhina, 1. Boiiapartr, 1828. 
Goratornis (s<M’-a-t(ir'nis), a. Same as ('rriornix. 
Geratosa (.sc'r-a-ld'sil), a. p!. [NL., neut. {>1. 
of rrralo.sii.t; seo rrnilo.Kv.) 1. The horny or 
fibrous s[»oiigcs; tin* ('rrotodn. Who h'rrn to, -tn. 
Boirt'rb<ink.— 2. As restricted liy Lmxlenfrdil, 
a suborder of sponges, of the ord«>r ('onuirii- 
Kponyitv, supported hy a sludeton of spongin 
(exceptionally without any skeh'ton at all), 
the fii>(*r without sjiicnles proper, but with or 
without for<‘igu tiodies. In this seiisi* it is com- 
posed of the famili<*s Spoiiyidtr. Aplyxinidtr, 
llirriiiidir, Spoiiyrliiihr, Aplysilliaiv, and Uali- 
.sarridir. Also h'rrnto.'ia. 

ceratos© (ser'a-tds), a. and a. [< Nii. crratosim, 

< Gr. Kfpac {hepuT-), horn, 4- -imux : soo -<W.] 
I. a. Horny. 

W1i.-n ttic ltvin« matter is remnved from a Crratoae 
siioiiKC a iictwiak of ••lo.stiu homy llhrca, tho skeleton of 
tlie aiiiaml, relmdns heliilul. Bncyc. Urit., X.VII. S2S. 
II. a. Same as rrratode. 

Also krrntoxr. 

ceratosilicious (8er'’'a-td-si-lish'ins), a. [< Gr. 
A/'paf (mpaT-), a horn, 4- 1,. .lilirriiji, silicioiis.] 
Containing or compost*d of mi.xed horny fillers 
and silicioiis spicules, as a sjmngc. Also krrn- 
lo.Kilirioiix. 

ceratosilicoid (ser^a-td-sil'i-koid), a. [As nr- 
alosiUr-ious 4- -oid."} Samo as crratoxiliciou.'i. 
A Iso kcni tosilicoid. 

Oeratosilicoidea (ser'^a-td-sii-i-koiMo-a), «. pi, 
[N I i., < ('rrnto{idrn) 4- SiUr.oidra.^ An or<ler or 
other gioup of sponges, intermediate btdwoen 
the Crraloidca on the one liand and the -Siliroi- 
dra on the other: the siliciceratous sponges. 
Tliey liave skeletons of mixed ceratose libers uiul siliciuiia 
s))iciilt-s. Most spoiitjes are of this eharaeter. Also Ki’ia 

Geratospongl8e(sor''n-to-spon'ji-G), «./»/. [NL., 

< Gr. Kl'piKj {Kipnr-), a horn, 4- nnu) }or, a spongi>. ] 
In ('laiis’s system of classification, the second 
order of the class SpouyUv ; the horny sponges, 
for tlie most part branched or with massive 
snonge-stocks, with a framework of horny 
fibers in wliich grains of silex and sand are 
embctlded. Alao Krnitoxpoiiijia’. 

ceratospongian (ser'''a-to-8j»on'ji-an), a. and a. 
I. n. Of or pertaining to the Cmtfo.v/)n»<//rt'. 

II. «. A ineinbor of tho CrrutosponifUr. 
ceratostoma (ser-a-tos'to-mjl), a. ; jil. rrnilo- 
xtomuta (aer*’ii-to-sf6'ma-ia). [NL., < Gr. Af'/iac 
(arpar-), a horu, + aropa, a mouth.] 1. In 6of., 


cercaria 

a perithocium with an elongated neck, occur- 
ring in certain fungi. — 2. [cap.] A genus of 
pyrenornyeetons fungi. 

ceratotheca (ser'a-to-tlie'ka), a. [NL., < Gr. 
Kifin<:{Kipnr-), horn, 4- Ih'/Kr/, ease : seo theca.'] In 
ciitom., an antenna-case, or that part of tho in- 
legnuiont of a jmpa which i-overs and shows 
till* outline of till* antenna. Kirby and Sj)eueo 
called it rernthern. 

ceratothecal (ser'''a-t<)-thG'kal), (I. [< errato- 

tliiTii 4- -III.] ()£ or jiertaiiiiiig to a eerato- 
thei'a; casing anteiiiuu. 

ceratotome (sc-rat'o-tom), a. [< Gr. kf/inf (kf- 
linr-), horn, 4- rn/ior, cutting, < ripvnv, Ta/iriv, 
cut. ) In 81111/., a kind of scalpel used in opera- 
tions for cataract for niiiking incisions in the 
ciirnea. Also krnilotnnic. 

ceratotomy (scr-a-tot'o-mi), II. |< Gr. Kipnc 
{Ktfiiir-), horn, -f- ropi/, a cutting: hoc aiiatoiiiy, 
and cf. crniloiiir. ] In .siiry., an incision in tho 
cornea. Also kenttotomy. 

ceratum (sp-iTi'tuni), n'. [L. : seo ccrufcl, n.] 

Tho [iliariiiacopijoinl name for simple cerate, 
consisting of :i0 parts of white wax and 70 of 
lard; coratiim aoiiiis. 

ceraunic (se-ra'nik), n. [< Gr. ktyHicraf, a thuu- 
derliolt, thunder and lightning, 4- -I'c. ] I’erlaiu- 
ing tooraccomimnied by thunder and lightning. 

ceraunics (se-ra'niksi, II. [i’l. of ccnninic ■ 
SCI* -(c.v. ) That, liraneh of natural philosophy 
wliieh investigates tlie laws and ilescribes tho 
lihenonicna of lieat and electricity. [Rare.] 

ceraunite | se-ra'nil ), n. [= F. crnninilc, < Hr. 
Kipnrvirin; (sc. stone), a kind of precious 

stone, lit. a tliiinder-stone, < Kipairvr, a thun- 
derbolt.) Same as liririiinite. 

ceraunoscope (so-ra' np-skdp), n. [Cf. Gr. 
KipfirynnKOTviii, tlie ol)servation of thunder and 
liglitning in divination, < Ki/iiivn'ii;, thunder and 
lightning, 4- caottmc, view.] An ajtparatus or 
instrument used in tlie mysteries of tho an- 
cients to imitate tlumder and lightning. 

Gerbera (ser'he-ra), II. [NL., after the fabled 
dog Crrlirni.K, in allusion to their poisonous 
qiialilii's. 1 An aiiocyiiaceous genus of small 
trees, consisting of four maritime specios of 
Madagascar, tropical Asia, and the Pacific, 
rin.so Ix'rI kiiiiwii iin^ (,'. Oiliillfiiii mill Tniii/tiin, tho 
fruit of whii'li is ii violent poiaoii, mill was formerly iiMcil 

Gerberean (sCr-biVrc lui), n. [Also Cerherian, < 
L. 1 'trill ITU8, pertaining to Cerberus.] Relat- 
ing lo or resemhling Cerlierus. 

cry of hiil IioiiiiiIm never eeu.>iliig hark'd 


-ilfi, -i7i( '“’.] A vegetable jirineiple found 
in fcrlicra Odallam. 

Gerberus (ser'be-m.s), n. [Ti., < Or. K/p/Ir/mf.] 

1. In rla.s.K, myth,, the 
watch-dog of the infer- 
nal regions, the ofiFspring 
of tlie giant Typhaon 
and the serpent-woman 
Kcliidlia. tiH is iiRniilly rep- 
nsentfil with three heml*, 
with the tail of a Berpent, mid 
with Bi rpi nU roniid his neck. 

2. [NL. ) In /(crpcf., a ge- 
nus of East Indian ser- 
pents, relat(*d to tlie py- 
thons, having tlie head 
entirely covered with 
small scales. — 3, A eon- 
stellation of Hevelins, 
formed out of four small 
stars of tho constellation 
Hercules, and now obso- 



cerca (sfu-'kii). ». ; 

incorrect form of 
cereal (scr'kal), a. 


Icle, 


f ( BO). [NL.] An 


[< erreus -b -al.] 1. Of 

pertaining to the tail; caudal; coccygeal. 
[Little used.] S^^iccifically — 2. Of or pertain- 
ing to the ccrei of an insect, 
cercar, n. Bee .xircar. 

cercaria (scr-ka'ri-il), n. ; pi. mrnnVr (-e), [NL., 
< Gr. KipKDi:, the tail of a beast: seo ccrcak. J In 
r-oiil., tho second larval stage of a trematoid 
worm or fluke, named by ( ). F. Muller in 1786 as 
a genns of infusorians, it is n l«d|Bile llkii body, 
which liccinncB ^•lll•y»lcd mid (lives rise In the sexual forms. 
'I'lic cycle Ilf fnriiis is; 1, ilistnnm, parent form; 2, rudia; 
a, ccrcm ia; l.cncystcil l•l■rcaria ; 5, illstoma. The larvas 
arc chictly fiumd in the lnnlicsnf mollnsks. mid theadulta 
ill vcrtchrutcit anlnmls, as liirds. .Sec rsi/m, IHutirma. 

’I'lu) Rcdia , . . has a mnnth mid a simple ciccal hitea- 
tiiio, hilt no other oiKan. In Its cavity a process of inter- 
ual gvnimatiun takes place, giving rise to hudiea resein- 




'I'lli’M' ni l <, nillril ( 

liiirKtiiii.' tliriiUL:li tlii' linliii, itinl. ul'ti 

tiiiVs il'ii|i|'iiitf nir. 'I'lu y lli. n lii i'.mn' 

iiNHiinii.' tin' inlillt fnviii. Ihixh;i, A 


u fire s» iiiiiMiiii: 




Oercariadset (si’T-kt) -n ' m ». pi. \ NL.. < 

('o'Cdi'i't (see ('frriii'id) 4" -ikIii'.] A ftiiiiily of 
wuriiiH, imnu'd from tlit* suiiposod I'rr- 

varift. 

cercarian (sor-kn'ri-an), n. and a. [< rrmiria 
+ -lui.] I. (I. rcftiiiiiiiit' to or liaviiij' I ho 
cliiiriictors of coroiiriims, 

11. a. A troiiiiiloid worio or lliik(> in its soo- 
orid liirviil ntii^'o. Soo n rrarid. 
cercariform (Hor-kttr'i-fAnn), a. [< NT,. <rr- 
(■«/•(« + Ij. foriiHi, hIihik'.J Likt' or likoiit'd to 
a oorctirin : ns, 1 lio cvrctirifonu liirvii of ii t roimi- 
toid. Huxlry. 

cercelt, "• [< !''• nlso mrciU<‘. < ML. fir- 

(rll(i,n loiil, found tilso in vnrioiifl othor forms, 
iijiiair. iill.< L. <iurr(/ii((h>li(, ti totil: soo (/a/r- 
qunlHht.] Atoiii. i'olcK, 1717. 
cerchet, r. and a. A Middlo Liifilisli form of 
xvdirh. 

cerchneis (s»‘rk-mVis), «. [NJj., < Or. Kfp\n/ir, 
<?onfr. hf/t.ft'i/f, also fransposod hc) ,v/»/a’, olo., I lu‘ 
kosind.] All old iiiiim> of soint' small hawk of 
Eiiropo, somotimos fioiiorioally appliod to tlu' 
m'oup of wliitdi tlio kestrel, luilco (or Tiniiuiiru- 
lut)) aliii<(t(uiiis, is the tyjio. 
oerchnus (sork'mis), a'. [XL., < Cr. 

roH);luioss. hoarseness, < ront;h, 

hoarse.] fn pathol., noisy rospirulion ; hoarso- 
n(>s.s of voie(>. 
cercl. a. I’lnral of rcrriin. 

Oercidiphyllum (ser si-di-lll'nm), n. [NL. (so 
oallod hooanso the loaves rosemtdo those of the 
Jndas-lree), < ( Jr. /o/aeV, .Indas-trot' (see Ci rns), 
4- leaf.] A f'cnns of trees, roft'iTod to the 

Miupiitliaet'ir. I'wo » me Un.mii, lii.tli hulivi'siit 

.tupaM, of wliicli C. •fiiiiiiiiii'iiiii lias ticcii iiitnaiiicrd iiiloi iil- 
tlviilloii. tl lias I'onliite li a» i s amt iiiroiis|iii iioiis llowors. 

OerciS (ser'sis), a. [NIj., < (Jr. /.//ik/V, a kind of 
poplar (aeeonling to otliers, the Judas-tree), 
HO called from its rnsIliiiK motion; < Ai/imi, a 
shnttle.j A small ^^enu8 of trees or shrubs, of 
tl>e natural order jA ipouiUDfav. Thev have siinpic, 

hrnail, acin'i'ally twn Inlicil leaves, ami rosc-enloreil rtnw- 
ers, aii|ieai'ilis hefnie the leaves. I'lie hest-klinH ii s|>eeie.s 
in tile iilil world is f. .StliyutiAlrniit, eoininoiity called the 
./a, /as flee, from the tradition that it was npoii a tree of 
this sort, staiidiiiit near .lernsaleiii, that .Iinlas Iseariol 
hnnsa'd himself. It Is eoininon on the shores of Asia 
Minor and in all the Hast. f 'aiaa/. iisi's, of the rniled 
Stales, is known as tlie leif faef. 

cercldt, "• and I'. The older Knolish form of rircU . 
cercl6 (ser'kla), (l, [F., circled, ])p. of nrrlcr, 

circle.] 1. In her., crowned, or surrounded by 
a crown, wreath, or the like. — 2. Ornamented 
with circles, as a jn^ or bottle : most commonly 
applied to vessels decorated with cindes drawn 
around them by a brnsli or ])oint Indd stationarv 
while t lie vessel is revolved on Ihe iiottcrs’ wheel. 
Oercocarpus (ser-ko-kUr ' jms), > 1 . (XL. (so 
called with ref. to thelong and eaiidat o achenes), 
< (Jr. KfpKor, tail, + fruit.] A rosaceous 

geuns of shntbs or small trt‘os of the western 
United States and northern Mexico. Then- are 
four nr live species, w illi thick i vemrcn leaves and hard, 
heavy, dark-eninred wnnd. Intifuliioi attains the greatest 

tlizu, and is known as nintintmn imtliiKimt.ii. 

Oercocebids (ser-kr.-seh'i-de), pi. [XL., < 
Vercoc.thus -b -idir.) A family of monkeys, 
named from the genus Cercocebus, 


son 

OeretK^bus (sAr-kp-se'btiB), n. [NL., < Or. ft/p- 
A<«;, a tail, + xt/lioi;, an ape : see Cehtis. ] A ge- 
Tins of hnig-tailed Asiatic and African monkeys, 
of Iho family (’i/nopithrcida-, witli large clnmk- 
ponehes anti iscliial callositit's: formerly ofttm 
iueluded in the genus VrrnipithveuH, hut more 
nearly relat<«d to the macatpms. it im lndes the 
iiialhi'niik nr diiK tailed mmikcy, and the inanftalM'ys and 
areen iiinnkeYs. Sjiecles ,if tlii.s aeniis are (rei|iieiit lli- 
iinites nf inenaaerieH, and are reinnrkahlc (nr their snpple- 
iicHs and aaility. 

Cercolabes (scr-kol ■ a-bez), w. [NL. (J. F. 

Hrandl, ISlko), < Or. klpaur, a tail, -1- '/.aiijiawiv 
(■v/ ">11:1), sidze.] A genus of liystricomorjih 
rodents, tyjiieal of the subfamily ('errolobiiKT. 
<\ iirrhriisi1i» is the Smith Aiiierieaii preheiiHlIc-tniled 
IMirenpine, nr <-nendon. The name is a syiiniiym of Imlli 
.Sp/<i/i<;i/ri(s and , s', i/iief Ac, 

Oercolabidse (ser-kp-bib'i-de'i, a. pL [NL., < 
f cn ohihi s + -iVbi’,] The American or arborieolo 
porenpiiies eonsidtired as a family of rodents, 
iiicimiing Ihe North American trno-porenjiines 
of I he genus /tVef/throa, ns well astlieprehensile- 
tnih'd ('crcolahhur. See cut under pnrciiphie. 
Also eullt'd Sym Ihi rhut ((Jervais, bSoi!). 
Oercolabln® (ser'ko-lfi-hi'ne), n. pi. [Nfi., < 
I'crroltibr.s + -/aff.] A .dontli Amt'viean snbfiimi- 
ly of rmleiils, tins jireheiisile-tailed poreupines, 
of the family UysIricuUv, lypilietl by the genus 
I'l r<‘iiliihr,<t. Alsoeulletl .Sphiiiyiiriiuv. 
cercolabine (ser-kora-bin), o. and a. I. a. Seiz- 
ing or Indding with tfio Ittil; prehensile-tailed; 
of or perlitining to the roildhintr, 

II, a. A porcm>ino of the snhfumily f Vrenfa- 
hiinr. 

Cercoleptes (st’T-ko-lep'tez), a, [NL. (linger, 
ISl 1 ), < Or. hipho)-, liiil, -b '/i/KTi/r, one who takes, 

< '/dii.hu'nr, lake, j 'J'he typical and only genus 
of the family Crreolcptidir, contnitiingtho kinka- 
,ion, (’. ritidlirolrxlKn. Set' cut under /I'/a/oyoa. 

Gercoleptid® (.-.ei-kp-b ii'li-de), a. pi. [NL., < 

I'ercolrplis -b -kUv.'] A family of earnivorotis 
Tnammals, of the aretoid series of the ortler 
Few, relalt'd to Ihe I’roeipinkUc or racoons, 
and to the Ihl.^mridiillV. Tiny Imve well devi'loped 
iiiidltnry Imllic with ii slmit hmiy tinnr in tile auditory 
mi'Hins; slinri. hinnt piirneeipital prneesses ; ii very slniil 
nnindililc witli Iditli enrnlinid pmi ess ami exlensivm syni- 
lihysi.s ; .'t iiieisnr.s, 1 eanine, a preiiinlars, and 2 innlars, 
ahnve and lielnw nil eaeli silie, tile last ujiper preiiKdar 
ami lirst lower iimlar tiila reiilmis ; tlie annnt slinrt and 
deelivmis; tlie (ail IniiK and snincwliat prelieiisile; and 
tlie alisphennid eanal wantintt. The only tteliiis Is f'l’mi 
Si'f khiltiiji"i. Also, ermiienusly, t‘e/rn(ey/f«/»</<C. 

Oercoleptin® (s.’ r"ko-lep-tiTie), > 1 . pi. [N1j.,< 

( ( rcidrplr.s -b -i/m .] The ( '( rcolcpiida regarded 
as a subfamily of Procyoiiidiv. MmCrrcidridhiii. 
cercomonad (ser-kom'o-natl), II. A member of 
the gonns ('< iT(imiiiius ; om* of tho VercoiiKiiia- 
didir. 

cercomonadid (sAr-ko-inon'a-did), II. A mem- 
tier of Ihe ('l^r<•lllll(llladid<v. 

Cercomonadid® (ser* ko-mo-nad ' i-dc), »i. pf. 
[NL., < ('ciTiiiiKiHan {-iitid~) -/(/«'.] A funnly 
of monomastigate llagellatt' lii/ii.Kiria, nannsl 
1>V Saville Kent from the genus I'crrdiiioiio.s. 

Tiiese animulenles are nakeil, either free-sw inimim; nr ad- 
herent, with IK) distinct nriil iipertiire, niie (erniinal vihrii- 
tile llattellnni, and u pernianent nr n'liiporary I'audal Ilia- 
ineiit. There are several ai'nera, species of w hich inhaldt 
linlli fresh and salt infiisinns. 'Hie many a|M'eies of Anifn 
are piinisites in tlie Intestines of varimis animals, /i. hoiiii- 
iiiji iicing found in I lie dejeetinns of persons sulterini; from 
elndiTil ainl typhoid fi'Vcr. 

Cercomonas (ser-kom'o-nas), «. [NT). (Dnjar- 

din, JH41), < Or. A/yjAoci tail, + /mroc, unit : see 
iiKiiiad.] A gonns of flagellate iufusoriiiiis, of 
the family Monndida’, Iiaving a long eaudtil (ihi- 
meut : sometimes made the type of a family ( Vr- 
fomonadida'. C. intr.sfinali.'i is an examiile. 
cercomyd (ser'ko-mid), w. (lToi>. ri-rcoiiiyid, 

< I'ciTOiiiyx + -iV/2.J An animal of tho genus 
I'erriiiiiyK. Ii. Jtlylh. 

Oercomys (ser'ko-mis), w. [NL. (F. Olivier, 
1K29), < Or. ki'iihor, tail, + /n'C= E. »«o«.xf .] A 
genus of South American rodents, of the fam- 
ily (tcUidoiitidw and suhfiiiuily t'.ehinoiiiyiniv. 

r. cuuieuluriut of Krazil is eiirinusly similar to tlie emn- 
iiion lioiise.riil. Iiuviiig tt long scaly tall and no siiines in 

the pelllKC, 

Oercopid® (sfr-kop'i-de), n. ph [NL., < <'cr- 
ropm -b -ifhr.] A family of the order Ilniiiplera, 
founded by Lt'ach in 1818 upon the Fabrieiiin 
genus Crrropis, characterized by ^irominent 
front of head, two conHjiic.uoiis oeidli, six-sided 
or frajiezoidal prothorax trniieate in front, 
membranons apical area and (hick or leathery 
basal area of wing-covers, stout logs, and one or 
two stout teeth on liiiid tibia*, it is a very exten- 
slvi' and wldc-sprciid family, incIndliiK several ucin-ra ami 
iiiimcrons sin-elcs known us imeJtuu-s/o'Is and .On.i/'/inp/wr.. 

OercopiS (ser-ko'pls), n. [Nf). (FaViriciiis, 
1770), < Orr. hipKoif {Ktphun-), a long-tailed mon- 


Oerdale 

key, one of a fabled race of men-monkeys, < 
hTfiMK, tail, + iiij', a))pearanee. | The typical ge- 
nus of the family I 'nriipiiUv. 

Oercopithecid® (ser'' ko-i)i-the ' si -de), ». pi. 
[Ni)., < ('<ri<>)iitheru.<i + -n/tr,] A family of 
old-world eatarrhiue qnadrumanons tpiadru- 
])e<lH, taking name from tlie genus Cermpithe- 
vus. Now usually called Vipidiiithecukv. 
cercopithecoid (ser ko-pi-tlnVkoid), a. and n. 
[< I'frrdjiitlieriis -b -iiid.] I. a. Fertaining to 
tho family Ccmnnf/nrtVfir belonging to that 
group of eatarriiine (piiidruiiiaiiii wliieh con- 
tains the tailed nionkeys of the old world. 

II. i>. One of the ('rrmpithtTidir. 
Oercopithecus (scr'ko-pi-th<ykns), n. |NL. 
(Erxlelien, 1777), < L.’ rnropithreii.^. < (Jr. /.-/)- 
KoTriOi/hiir, a long-tailed ape, < ktiiMi^, a tail, + 

llh/iidi- 



vpilhti.ts rrttimt). 


iisilc. and I 
ten prettily 
giilcd. ) 
tllcin is tile 
nioiiki'y. Ci'irrpi- 

< nt und»r ('tiliir- 

cercopoda(scr- 

kop'd-dii), II. 

pi. [NL.,<(Jr. 
kipkar, tail, -b 
ttok; (.Tod-) F). ./oof.] 'Pile jointed anal ap- 

[lendages of l•el•tllill insects and ernstaceans, 
siicli as those of tin* genus .ipii.i. 

OerCOSaura (ser-kp-sa'rii), II, Siimo us Vervo- 
.'KiHni.i. 

Cercosaurid® (ser-ko-sa'ri-de), V. pL [NTi., < 

< 'riTd.'iaiiriis -b -(■|f(r.]' A family of eyelosanrian 
lizards, taking name fi'om tho genus (.'ercomii- 

OercosaurUB (scr-kq-sil'ms), n. [NL. (J. E, 
Oray, 18118), < (Jr. kijiktir, tail, + cnipor, lizard.] 
A genus of lizards, of the family licpU'dpddidiv, 
or made the ty]ie of a family f 'vrcdHuuridir. 'j'licro 

lire several s]iceies, all Soiitli Amcriciin. ('. initiilichaiidi 
inhaliits tlie Andes of Keiiailor. l•hl)lllh{/l r is aliont 7 
inelies lone, ,,r h IiI'ow nish-ni ay color. Also Ccrrmaui a: 

CerCOSpora(Kcr-kos'p(i-rii,), II. [NL.,< Or. sipkoi;, 
Iilil, + 0 X 0 / 10 , seed. ] A large genus of liyphomy- 
eetous fungi, 





growing most- 
ly on living 


loaves, pro- 
ducing dark- 
colored erect 
hypliie, which 
f'lnerge in clus- 
ters from tho 
Ktomati's of tho 
leaf, and bear 
111 their tips 
elongated sep- 
tiili'spores (eo- 
nidiii). Sonio 
of the species 
are injurious 
to enltivatod 
plants. 

cercus (sbr'- 
kns), «.; pi. rer- 
e/:(-si). [NL., 

l..) K. ^ /"'"'■ ) fbo 

(oe/ni being the gent'rie word), used also of 
birds, etc.] 1. In iiildiii., one of the feelers 
which project from the binder parts of some 
insects; one of the tnore or less iinteniiiform 
itjipendagt's of some insects, the anal limbs or 
anal foreejis (also called dnul arri), usually 
jointed, us in the eoekroaeh. Tlie eeni resemlilo 
tile antenna) of tile same inseets. In l.r/dtlujitt^ra and IJy. 
iitfiK'iili’m tliey are inartienlatii and Kreatly aliorted. .Sea 
cuts under and Plnttiihr. 

2. In aidit., a bristle or bristlo-liko stnieture. 
— 3. [nip. (Latreille, 171K).) 1 A geuusof clavi- 
eorn beetles, of the family Nitidididir. it Is ea*lly 
rei-ognized I y tin* eoinliination of tlie following elnirau- 
tera: clawa witlioni iliHlinel toolli at liase; elytra margined 
and witli (liatinet I'liiiili'iirie. I’lie aiieeiea are all of aniall 




11 lloV 


Oerdale fsbr'da-lo), n. [NL.. < (!r. Ktpda>y, a fox- 
skin, fern, coiitr. of ktpda'/.ior, of tho fox, wily. 



Cerdale 

otinniiig, < KfpitK, gain.] A genus of fishes, tjqj- 

ical of the family ( 'crdnlida.'. 

Oerdalidse (sfir-iiai'i-do), «. pi. [NL.. < 
dale + -idw.] In sonu! systems of classifica- 
tion, a family of n<rauthopterygian fishes, repre- 
sented by the gnnns (Uirddh:, (unbracing ecl-like 
lycodoid forms with small slit-like gill-aper- 
tures and anisocerc.al tail, ('irdidf: niul Micro- 
(U^HMUS aro western Americ.an genera. 

Cerdonian (sf'r-dfi'ni-an), ». a member of a 
(Inostic soc.t of th(( second century, deriving 
its name from Oerdo, a Syrian teacher, who 
held that there were two lust causes, one good 
and one evil, and that ono was not snbj('ct 
or inferior to the other, -i ii,; evil lalmli.ic lii n -- 

veill(>(l hy tlic law auil tic; iirnplirlM, atul ktxiwii to iiii'it as 
the Creator of Uic! worlil, tli<! (C'oil iirineiple Ix inn the 
unknown Father of .lesns Cliiist. The systion of Cenlo 
was very similar to tliat of Mae ion, liis |>ii|iii. .Sia- Mur- 

Cerdonist (Stl^r'thj-nist), n. Same ns (yntoiiiiin. 

cere (ser), n. [< F. cire = Pr. Sp. Pg. It. rnti, 
wax, < L. cerff, wax, = dr. wax, = \V. <■»•,//)• 
= dorn. coir = Ir. and diitd. cetr, wax.] 1. Wax. 
— 2. In oruith.: (/i) Proptu-ly, a fh'shy entane- 
ous or inombranons, somtdimes feathered, cov- 
ering of the base of the upper mandible of a 
bird, as of all birds of ftrey and parrots: so 
called from its wa.xy appearauee. it (liifets from 
the rest of tlie sheatlv of the liill la texture, and nsimlly 
sliows n plain line of deinarkalion. WTien smdi astrnetni e 
is present, tile nostrils are always piereed In its .snlwtanee, 
nr at least o|)en at its eilue. When feiitln red, as in sundry 
parrots, it appears to he wantinit, lint its iiresenee is ree- 
osnized tiy the openiiig of tlie nostrils nmong the feathers 
which grow upon it. (/,) A bare space about tho 
base of tho npitcr mandihh', or a fleshy prnm- 
inence in that situation, or a distinct imrt of 
the covering of tho upper mandible, though of 
tho same texture its the rest. 

A sort of false ren’ oeeiirs in some water liirds, as the 
Jaegers or skna gnlls. . . . The tumid nasal .skin of plaemis 
is sonictiines called u eerc ; hut the term had better he re- 
Htrieted to tho hlrds llrst uhove named. 

Coiif.t, Key to X. A. Birds, p. li)'.!. 

Also ccra and ci'roma. 

cere (sor), r. f. ; pret. and pp. cerrd, ppr. errini/. 
[Early mod. E. also (Ttir, si'ar; = F. I'inr (Sp. 
Pg. eii-rentr = It. iii-crrarc), < E. errarr, cover 
■with wax, < erra, wax : st'o cere, and cf. ci rc- 
7ti<:iit,'\ To wax. Of cover with wax, or with a 
cerecloth. 


hot tho sUont yoars 

Be olosed and cftril over thoir memory, 

As yon nmto nmriilo where their eorpses lie. 

Shclh'ii, Julian and Maddulo. the mediilh 
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cerebellospinal (sor-e-lxd-o-Hpi'n^), «. [< L. 

crretwllHiii, a small bruin, + spina, spine, + 
-at.] I'ertaining to both the eerebelliim and 
the spinal cord. 

CerebellOUS (ser-e-bel'us), a. [< rrrrhrlluni 4- 
-011,9.] Relating to tho ccrchelliini, especially 
to its vosstds. (Rare.] 

cerebellum (scr-(;-V»crnm), jd. tcri lirlla. (-.a). 
[= F. rt rrrili: — IV. crrnla, .'irrrria (< 1.. 
hilla, ])!.) = Sp. (Trrhrlo I’g. It. rrrrbrilo. < E. 

( S\j.)rrnh<lliiiii, a small hriiin, dim. of nrihriini. 
the lirain: see a ri hrum.] 1, 'riic little hraiii or 
hind-hraiti of a verttdirato unitnul; a hihe ol 
the hrnin developed on tho dnrsiil side ot the 
(■(‘rebrospiniil axis, between the eoriiora (piad- 
rigiMiiina in front and tho medulla, oblongata 
hidiind, and forniing part of the roof oi the 

fourth vent rich'. The pons Varolii is the eorri-spiiiiiliiu.' 
Ventral iiortloii of the eerelirospiiial axis, and tlie.se twi 
liai ts together are sometimes ealli d tlie , i I u 

man the eereliellnm is a we|l.develi.|ied mass, lia\mu an 
average weight of about r>l nuiiees, iM eii|iyiiig the iiMei iur 
<H'ei|)ilal fossa, and separated fmiil the iiosterior portions 
of Ibe eerebral liemisplieres aliove by the tentorium. .\ 
medluit liortioii or Xt'nuis and two lateral hemis|iliercs are 
distinguished, and these are divided hy tiansver.se eh Its 
into thill, closely puekcl lamilue. Tlie eerelielliiiii liastliree 
jiairs of iH'diiiKdes l>y wliiidi it is eoimeeted witli tlie rest 
of tlie lirain: the superior peduiieles, \( liicli join it willi 
tliecerelirnm ; tlie middle pedimeles, wliieli pass dow n on 
eltlier side to fonii tlie pons Varolii ; uikI tlie infenor Jie- 
miiK les or restiform lioclies, wiiieli eoniieet it witli the nie- 
diillaoldongala. I'lie siirfaee of the lamiiiie is of gray mat 
ter, wliile tlie iiitm-ior is wliite, so tliut a seelion at rigiir, 
ancles lo tlie lamellai pri-.seiits a b'liiiecoiis iiiipi-araiKc-, 
wliiidi lias reeeiveil tlie name of iirhur-nlie. Tlieie ale 
idlier masses of gray mutter wllliin, naiiiely, tlie eorpiis 
di'iitalmii, niielenseml><diroriiii.s. iim lriisgloliiisiis, and mi- 
cleils fastigil. (See rurpiis and niieb os.) 'I lie I'el'idK'lliim 
seems lo beprim Ipally l oiieerned w ith tlie eoordiiialioii of 
Voluntary movenieiils. .See cuts imiler lirain ami < ii/-/m.v. 

2. In Iiisccia, tho snbf'sejihngcal gnnglioii, eiln- 
iiled in tho li.iwcr part of the head, and con- 
nected with the Kupni-e.siiplingcnl gaiigliiin or 
ccrehrnm hy two nt-rvo-cliords snrroniiding the 
inllct. [Rare.] Digastric lobe of tho corobel- 
n, a lobe of the c erebellar liemisidieio on either side, 
llio lower lyin>^ out.Hitlo tif tlio toiisiL Aho 

fiiHed liihuH or hin’nfml /nfn', fu tuij'nr- 

mw.-aangllon of the corebellum. .same as ,-.o /m.s 
ilfiilaliiiii, (a) (uliieh see, limb r ee/ym-v). Croat hori- 
zontal flasuro of tho cerebellum, a < imtiiimms lis.siiie 
w liii h sepaiates the eei i ln lbiiii into iipiier and lower p.ir- 
tioiis. It liegiiis ill front at Ibe middle |iedmii b s. and ex- 
tends aromid tlie outer amt tiosterior l.oiderof eaeb lieiiii- 

spiiere, -inclsura cerebelll anterior, the 

diaii iioti li of tlie eei(>belliim, iiiio wliii li llie eorpora <|iiail- 

rigemiiia are reeeived. inclsura corebelll posterior, 

tlie median iioleli on tile posterior outline of tlie ei re- 
belliini, loniied by the judjeelion of tin: l eieliellar hemi- 
spheres lieyoiid the veniiis. Ven- 
tricle Of the cerebellum, the lom ti 



gul 

lull 


cereal (Ho'nVal), a. and 
I'g, zs It. voTitlr 


L= 


< E. Crriidis, 
if agriculture: 
I, ((. Pertaining or relating to odi- 


pertainiujj to Ceres, the godde 


cerebral (si'i-'c brat), 
[=_F. (rn7n n/ '.r S(.. I' 


II iroiit atul liio 


Cereal grasses, gmsses which piodm e ..ii- 

blu grain. 

II, n, A gramineons plant enltivatod for lh(' 
use of its farinaeemiM seeds its food; any oik; 
of tho annual grain-plants, as wheat, rye, bar- 
ley, oats, rice, millet, or mai/.o. 

Ceirealla (sfi-ro-aTi-ii), n. pi. [E., neut. 1)1. of 
Cerealis, pertaining "to Ceres: see c real 4 1. 

In Korn, antiq., festivals in honor of the god- 
dess Ceres. — 2. A systematic, nanio of thost* 
(iramineiv, or grasses, which produce edible 
grains ; the cereals. 

Oerealian (se-ro-a'll-an), a. [< To Cerealis + 
-an.] Of or portaining to Oercs or to the Cerc- 
alia : as, Ccrcalian worship. 

cerealln, cerealine (Ho'n>ii-lin), n. [< cereal + 
-iti'J, -iHC“.] A nitrogenons substance obtained 
from bran, closely resembling diastase in its 
power of transforming starch into dextrin, 
sugar, and lactic acid. 

cerealiOUBt (se-ro-a'li-ns), a. [< T-I. Cerealis (see 
cereal) + -ous,] Cereal. 


d n. 
hral 

lirale,< N'E. 7rrel,ralis, 

< E. eerehrutn, the hriiin: see 
errebrum.] I. a. 1. 1‘ertaiiiing 
to ihe brain of a vertebrate nni- 
nnil, whether to the whole hrnin 
or lo the brain jiroper or eerc'- .xiuermr i m.i ..r 
brum. — 2. I’l'iTaining fo the an- ' ^ ^ 

ti-rior or preoral ganglia of the . i.,ui ai.- 

nervons system in invertohratc' , ' cr ■ r i n 
animals, regarded as the ana- gii.i, unit.-.i i-v /•. 
logue or liomologne of t he ver- “ V*" ' i 
tehrale bl'iiin. These ganglia are tlw 'ciut.ii ganuii.. 
emiiiiiimly eiiiiiieeled with the rest i>f a. . a j 

the nervDiis system hy an esuphiigeiil a.,r.-a. 
ring, <ir emiiiiilssnral llber-s etu iriding 
the aiiteriiir part of the alliiieiitary l arml. See rmiiilaviral 

rill.;, under ..■mpAii./edf. Cerebral carotid artery. 
Same its internal rnrntiil. .See emufb/, a. Cerebral 
ganglia, in any iiivertidnate, giinglia of the nervous sys- 
tem situated ill the head, or a part of Ihe body eonsbh retl 
us the head. Cerebral hemisphere, one of the two lat- 
eral halves forming the proseiieephaloii, oreerehriim in its 
most restrieted sense. In man tho eerebnil hemispheres 
are highly develomsl, overlapping the eerelMdhiiii bidiiiid 
and the olfaetory tohes in front, and the siirfaee i.s iiighly 



ednlmur 


■eelnl... . 

witli eiiefi other hy the eorpu# callosum or great white eoiii- 
ehelhi 


iiiissiire, ami with the cerehelhiiii hy the jmrts lielow. They 
eoiisist 1 liielly of white niiitti-r liiM'sted with gray mat- 
ter, and I oiitaiii ganglia of the hitter in the interior. See 


> Ccrian- 


OereanthidsB, Oereanthus, etc. 
thUhv, etc. 

XCTCbolt, w. [< L. cerebellum; see ccreduMum.] 
The cerebelliuu. Derham. 
cerebella, n. Plural of eerebellum. , 
cerebellar (sor-o-bel'iir), a. [< cerebellum + 
-<if.] Portaining or relating to tho eerebellum. 
— Cerobellax fossa, ganglion, etc. see the nouns, 
cerebellltis (ser"«-b^i'tis), «. [ML., < cere- 
bellum + -»ffa.] lu patiwl., inflammation of the 
cerebellum. 
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I. Inner ur Medina Surface of the Right Cerebral Ilrmuphcrc. 


On lira f is in lo Ik* a SfitMuti <if tho Imiifi and itn 

fiUK hot)! vital and |>syidiii-al, . . . tho ninnM'xart 

and coiiiproht^nsiso knowUMlp.i* of tin* hrnin on wlilch Iho 
om hralirtU Imild. A'. I'urfcr, llnniiiii IntolloFt, i 11, 
cerebrallst (scr'e-brnl-isti, n. (< cerebral + 
-ist. I ( )ne who holds tho doctrine or thi'ory of 
ecrehralism. 

cerebralization (ser (^-hrnl-i-y.a'slnni), n. [< 
errcbralLT + -ation.] In plnlal., enuneiution by 
bringing the tip of the tongue upward against 
the palate. 

cerebrallze (ser'e-bral-iz), r. t. ; prot. and pp. 
ecrebr<tli~ed, Jipr. eerebrali.;iiiq, [< eerebral + 
-n-f. 1 To jirononnee as a eerebral, that is, by 
bringing tho tip of tho tongue upward against 
till' palate; treat, consider, or mark as a eero- 
hral, 

cerebrasthenia (st r' e-bras thc-ni'a), »i. [NL.. 
< E. eerebrum. the lirain, + Ntj. asthenia, (j. v.J 
Norvons debility of the brain, 
cerebrasthenic (ser'il-Iiins-then'ik), a. [< eere- 
braslhenia + -ic.] E’ertaining to. resulting from, 
or aireeled with cerebrasthenia : as, ecrebras- 
thmie insanity. 

■ cerebrate (ser'ivbnil), c. i.\ Jiret. and tip. eere- 
brateil, ppr. e< rebratinq. |< ei rrbrnni + -nfi'J.] 
To have the bruin in action; <>.xhi)dt brain- 
nction. Also ei rebrii-e. 

The mind is m-vei- wludly idle never fully under 

eimtiiil ; in riHponse In external nr internal MiiggeslinnH 
me ulwHVH FFFf/inf^f A. A. 
cerebration (ser-e la a'shon), 71. [< ecrebrale ; 

see -</f/(oi. ) Elxertion or action of tho brain, 
conscious or uneonseions. 

This prineiple of act Inn )vus expounded hy Dr. Carpeii- 
t«r under the tloBijpmtiini u( “uiKonHpit»u»»rcre^rrrtfio7i *' In 
tlio fourth uditiou of hiH“ Huinuu Physiology, ’ published 



cerebration 

early In 1853 — sonic niontlm licforc iitiv of the plienomptin 
devfloiitiil Uiomsi'lvpB to Hie i'X|iliiti;illun of wioi liwc now 
deem ft aiiplii'olili', and it lias of laie tiei'ii friiiiiiently iv- 
fel led to under llial name. I lie lei rni>Mif tnr . Ilainiltoo 
not linvlnullieii lieeii iiidili.Hlied, none lint Ills own imidl.s 
Were aw are tlial Ihedoetrlne of iineonM ioii.^i ere/</ri(ii(,i 
is really llie same as find wliieli liad lonu inevioiisly been 
cxiioiinded by Idin as ■latent llioimlil. (,‘iiiirfrilii Jlrv. 

0erebratulu8is(‘r-«;-lirat'u-liis), ». (Mo,<<r»?- 
hr-Kiii + |i[i. Milli.v -lit- (m'o nnhriiti) + <iiiii. 
-m/k.v. I A ii(d:ilil(> tfi'iinn of iioiiici'toitii worms. 

fort loni; amt n\ I r an iiif'li tliii'k, I if t!aU«*iicii form uihI pale 
4‘iilfir, foiiml iih'l' r stnm s «iii samty tfollmns. f*. roxvi ia 
a himilar init small'T, imnc lunmtial. ami siH'i'it'H 

fiMUnl ill like A. 

cerebric(t^<'i''r'-liril<), n. | < rnchnnn -k- -(>. ] ]*cr- 
lainitii; to or ilorivoil from IIh' lirti'm ; cfrobnil. 

'I'lie J'.nitlisli natmali.-ds dellm d ideiillly as a r,i;h,ic 
habit. 'Jill' Aiiitriiiiii, \ I. - 110 . 

Cerebrlc acid, a snbstanee extraeti il liy ether from the 
brain, after it has lieen eximsed to the aetlon of lioillnit 
aleobol. It is |iroliably eeielirin in an itninire slate. 

cerebriform (so-i oli'ri-fiirm), <f. [ < Jj. rvri hrum, 
tlio liriiiii, + foi Diii, form.] llrfiiii-Hliii[it‘(l. 

cerebriformly (sc-ri'h'ri-form-li), ailr. Ill istieli 
a way as to icscmlilo Mic brain : as, a n rthri- 
formUj ]iliciit(‘ stirfiie(‘. | Ivitrt'.] 

e'erebrin, cerebrino- (sor ' o - brin), n. [< m-r- 
hniiii + A ttiiiito oommon to sovoral 

iiilrui^oMons noii-|ilios|iliorizoil stibsliinet's ob- 
taimni cln'miciill y from llio liraitt ami iiorvos. 
Tlit'y aro lit,'ht, very liytrrosooiiic |i(nvilcrs, in- 
solnblo in cold tilcohol or (dber, but soluble in 
liof aleoliol. 

cerebrine* (scr'e-brin), u. ( < n ri hrum + -/«( l.J 
I'f'i'fainino to tli(> briiin; ccrcliriil. 

cerebrino-, n. Stu- ci ni,rni. 

cerebritis (scr-cd)rriis), u. (Nb., < cnrlintm 
+ -ifi.v.J In iKiiliol., i lillaMiitial ion of tbo cerc- 
bruin; t'ncf']ilialitis. 

cerebrize (scr'c-liri/b r. i. ; pret. and jiiu rrrr- 
bri::i‘(l, ]ipr. rrri hri.:iiii/. ( < a rchridit 4- -i.;'c.) 
Hamu us ci rchnilr. 

The lioi'iiial Jii oeess of (’I'n hn'siini. .S’-iVnre, X. 3(iil. 

cerebro-. Iti modern stdi'iif ific compound wmrds, 
tliccotnbinint; form of Latin ri n hriim, tht'brain, 
or. in its New Latin imalified sense, a inirt of 
th(' britifi, as (list intriiislied from rm hi lliim. 

cerebroganglion (ser'''e-br<i.traiifr'jr|i.„„), 
[NL., <li. (rrchntiii, tim bi'iiin, + NL. i/iui- 
flliiii).] Ill Jnn rli hriitii, tin' eeri'bral ov]ircoral 
('aribdion, wlien simplt'; wben eotnposile, one of 
tlie KUtiKlia t>f whieli the eerebrum eonsisis. 

cerebroganglionic (Her^e-brd-t;an«-t,di-on'ik), 
a. ( < <‘rr( + -le.] I’crtaininff to or 

of the nature of it eeri'brot'ttiit'lion. 

cerebroid (ser'e-lmiid), a. [< <1 n hrum + -o/V/.] 
lit'seinliliiiK the eerebi'nia, 

cerebromedullary (si r e-i.rri-imydul'a-ri), <i. 

( < ciA-chnait + nirdiilla + -ury/t : see mrihilloni.l 
Vrtainint^ to hoth the britin and the sjiinal 
cord; eerebrosjiin.il. Cerebromedullary tube, in 
emhri/of., thi* rml»r>nii;il tuln- !•( iiivt ittii t piltla.Hi fn»m 
wliii-l) th(' wliolt' (‘t rclttEfSpiiial avis in 

cerebroparietal (ser e-bro-jm-ri'e-lal), a. (< 
crnlirum + iHiricUs + in utmf.’, eoniu'et- 

iiig theeerelirumor eerebral gjiiifrlia wil it thejiii- 
rietos : as, ti vrn hriijutrictdl niusele or ligaiucnt. 
cerebropathy (scr-e-lirop'a-thi), n. (< L. o re- 
brum, the lira in, + <<r. -nUor, sulTcring.] In pu- 
thoL, a hyfioeliolidriucal eoiiditiofi, tijijiroaeliing 
iiisanily, which sometimes sujiervenes in jier- 
Hons whoso bruins have lieen overtaxed. Ihin- 
(llison . 

cerebropedal (sm-' e-bro lunrul), n, ( < Vi rt bri'in 
+ pedal.] In .l/o/h(.scn, of or perliiiiiiiig to botli 
the eerebral tttid the pedal nervous gangr 


R08 


ceremonious 


cerebrosity (sor-rVbroB'j-ti), n. [<NL.*eereftr<v ceremonial (sor-e-m6'r>i-ftl)» «• and n. [= F. 
.sitii(t-).s, < L. rrrrbrimtM, hotheaded: Hoe ctrr- ceremonial = Hp. I’g. ceremonial r= It. eeremo- 
briMi-.] Ilolhoudodness; bniiu-Hiekiiess. [Uuro.] Tiialc,< LL. e«r(mo«iVi/kx, < Ij. ewrimonia, cere- 
cerebrospinal (sor^o-liro-Kpi'nal), a. [< L. inony: see eerewmiy and -«/.] I, «. 1. Relating 
eerebrum, the brain, + .spina, spine, + -n/.J to ceremonies orcxtornal forms or rites ; ritnal ; 
111 anal., pertaining to hoth the brain and the pertaining to or consisting in the observuiiee 
spinal cord; eonsisting of the bruin and sjiinal of set forms or formalitifis. 

•ord ; e.f'rebromediilhiry : us, tho verebrospinal The rrmanmVif ritra of miirriiiKe 


syshmi. Also eere/»r«r«<7iif/ff/n.— Cerebrospinal 
axis, the hi'iiiii mid sjiimil curd tnkeii tiiKi'tlier, Cere- 
brospinal canal. se< Cerebrospinal fluid, a 

fluid riidwri'ii till- iirm hiiidd iiiid the idu muter iiieiiilinuieH 

iinestiiii; the iiridii mid s|iiii:ii curd. — Cerebrospinal 

meningitis, iiillmiiimitimi (if flic meiiiiiaes of the hraiii 

midsiiiiiui I iird. Epidemic Cerebrospinal meningitis, 
a imiiiulimit zyiiudir, iiiiii-eiiiitiieliiiia fehrile diseiise, eliiir- 
iiidei’i/.eil liy iiitlmiimiitiiiii of file ermiiiilmid spiiiHl iiieiiiii- 
pes, tile appeiirmiee ill mmiy ciisea of Hiiiiill red or purplish 
sjiiits l ulled peteehiie, mill profound ueiiel'iil dlstiirliuiieu 
slmw iiip itself in iiimiy ways. Also ealled s/xiffrd .ferer. 

cerebrot (ser'e-brol), «. [_<. cerebrum.] 8ume us 
crphnhd. 

CerebroUB, a. See ccrebmse, 
cerebrovisceral (ser ' e-brd-vis'o-ral), a. r< 


.Slink., T. of tho S., lil. 2. 

It is rortiiiii tliat liooks, in any ImiKiiage, will tend to 
oiieonraKe a dletion too remote from llie style of spoken 
Idioiii ; wliilst the preliter solemiiity mid tile more mc- 
vwnial eosluiiie of regular literature must often demmiil 
sucli a non idioniutie dietioii, upon mere prineiples of 
gooii taste. Dc iliiinceii. Style, i. 

Dally liiterconrso among tho lowest savages, whose 
small loose groups, scureely to he called soeiiil, are wltli- 
ont jiolltieal or ndigions regulation, Is under a eoiisidor- 
ahle nniumit of cnenuininl ri giilatiiui. 

U. .Spi-nri-r, Prill, of .Soeioh, { 343. 

Specifically — 2. rertainiiig to tho forms and 
rites of the Jewish rtdigion: as, tho eeremonial 
law, as distinguished from tho moral law. 

There is no elahoriite imitation of rlassieal mitiipiity, n 


- I' inure 18 iioeiaiHjruu* iiimHVUHM)! rjrtHsirai aimijiiiiy, iiu 

rrhrmu -r risvrra + -«/.] Pt^rtaiiung to tho 8ctupuluu8 purity, none uf the fluannuas which 
lliul viscorill llorvoUH of inol- uimrueterizea the ilielioii of oiir acmluliiicul riiftTisurs. 

lusks: ns, a (r/c/nvn weerf// eomiiiissure. , Maennlay. 

cerebrum (ser'e-bnim), pi. cm bra (-bril). 3t. Observant of forms; precise m manners; 
tL. (NL.), Ilif' V.rnin, prob. akin (o Or. Mipa, tho formiil; as, “Die dull, cireiiioinal track.'’ />» 7 /- 
In'iid (see <7/ef7>),to spne/oe, eraniuin, and to AS. [icrcmonion.s is flow used in this sense.] 

ba rnr.s: Hvoburns. V(. cerebellum.] 1. Tho eu- '''''T mnBiiilleal mnl nrrmynial in Ids ontwnnl eom- 
tire brain ; tbo oneoi.halon.- 2. That portion state of lieligion. 

11, <• ivp,.i, iiL in front of tiio cLosci- 

"y >“» '■y ™ 

eomprisiiig tlie proseiieeidialoii or eerehral hemisi-lieres religious worship, social iuloreourHe,ote. ; rites, 
mid the olfaetory lohes, the thulmiieiieephaloii or ojitic formalities, or rofiuiroiuouts of etiquette, to bo 
tiialmiii mid other parts niioiit tlie third veiitrlele, uiul the observed ou any Special occasion. 

iiieseiieeoliiiloii eolisisi itie of the eoroora (illadrliretidiia 

I linve known iiiy friend Sir Ungers dinner almost cold 


I'pliiiloii. eonsisting of the corpora qtiudrigemiiiu 
aliove and the eriira eereliri Ih.1ow. Sec cuts nmicr brain, 

Tlie n-n hniiii is generally rceogni/.ed as tli« chief organ 
of mind; mid mind, in its ordinary aeeeptation, iiieuns 
niore es]>i i ially a eompmiitively intrieate eo-ordinution 
ill lime - llie i onseionsness of aeleatnrc “ looking heforo 
mid aller," and using past expel ieiiees to regulate future 
eoiidnet. II. .Sjinin r, Prill, of I'syeliol., $ 22, note. 

3. 'I’ho two cerebral heiiiis)iliercs taken to- 


heforc the eompuny ennhl adjust the n'mndliial, and bo 
prevailed upon to sit down. AiUlirun, Country .Maimers. 

The next year saw me advmieed to the trust ami power 
of adju.»tliig the i:civiniiiiuil of mi assemldy. 

Jiihnsiin. Uamhler, No. 1(K>. 
'I'lie fiirever-fli kle ereeds mid ccn'iHiiiimfs of the paro- 
ehial eoriiers wlilell we wlm dwell In them snhllniely eull 
,,,, . . , K • . * I * The World. y.iim/l. Among my Hooks, Ist Her., p. 172. 

o;.,i' . -Dh i';r, ID. .toev lo Speeifiettlly-2. The order for rites and forms 

01-1 li'ill See , 011,101 laniiKitlu rr under eerr Roman Catholic Cliliri'h, or the book con- 

/o„,„ _<s In inveifebnileseenonilK' ibenrin «'"«(«/ + -usm.\ Adherence tool' louduess for 
,.i|.,,l',,,.,™,,,OT,Kli.,,i,.rKi,,Klm<,(;,to^ MTOOouy; ritiiali.,,,. 

vum, till' little l.raiii; till' eerehelliini. ClBtem oAhe i iix / - - 

cerebrum. s. ec..d,,/i. TeBtudocerebrKliteiall.v.tlie ceremoniality (Ht'r-e-mo-iii-al'i-ti), n. [< cere- 
tortoise of the Inaiii), a iimiie of llie fornix : bo eiilled he- monial + -ihj. ) CereiUOIliul ehuructt'r. 
eaiise it The whole ceiriiwninlilii of It is eunlVssedly gone, 

loiioise was Tiioieii lo snppoii ui(. woiiii. , . der. 7'«(/for, Duetor Diiliitmiliiiiii, i. 2S7. 

cither jio h saturnid 'ort-oati'd l ith ceremonially (ser-e-m6'ni-al-i), adv In a eere- 

’ll 

Irapping or Imndage in metlieul treatment, inonialhimielcHn^ Hn^^^ 
i te. ..ml espeeiallv (in this ease also callec ceremonialness (ser-e-mp ii-al-nes), a. Iho 
em'nirnli us a w.-ininw f.ir a eori.se quality of being ceremonial. 

’ ' * • . ‘ ceremonious (ser-e-rnd'ni-us), n. [= F. ctW6- 

To rih her erreellA l.iVhe monicUX = Sl>. I’g. It. CcrcmoniosO, < LL. CATi- 

ofv., li, 7 . vtomo8U8y < h. cwrimoiua^ ceremony: k' ** 


cerebro^hysiolo^gy (scr r-ijro-iiz-i-ol'o-ji), 


thee. 


••■brn 


Ills huMoiiralde head 

.Seal'd up in Halves mid i t reclnlliii, like a packet, 

And HO Bent over to mi lios|iilal. 

Flrtrltrr, Mad hover, 1. 1. 
.So to hed, mid tliere hud nriiTe-dolli laid lo my foot, hut 
in great pain all night long. I'ri>)iii, Diary, 111. 1!»1. 

Antiseptic cerecloth, elotli or tliin ealleo saturated with 
holid paratliii, to wliieli oil, wax, and eurliolie iield are 
nddeii, used for the treatiiieiit of woniida. OungUmn. 

cereclotbedt, a. Wrapped in a eoroeloth. Sir 
T. ISroiene. 

, . . ..„ . . . _ ... cerectomy (sc-rek't(j-mi), n. [< f Jr. horn 

’lo'.HI-i Tlie jiliysiology of (cornea), -f- imipi/,' n, cutting out, < eKT(/ii'nv, 
cut out, < (A, out, + Tipi’in’, cut. (If. anatomy.] 
In sur(]., tho ('xeisioii of the outer layers of tho 
'oriieii. Also kereclomy. 

.. re ■Mi.s 


many and -ow.v.] If. (.’onsisting of or relating 
to outward forms and rites ; conformable to 
preseribt'd ceremony. [In this eenso ceremo- 
nial is now used. ] 

tlod wiis . . . lender of tlie bIicII mid ceremonioua part 
ot ills worship. Simlli. 

2. Full of ceremony or formality ; marked by 
Sfilomnily of manner or method. 

O, tlie Huerillee ! 

How c,;rmonwu», solemn, and unearthly 
It was i' the olferiiig ! Slink., W. T,, ill. 1. 

They [the 1‘nritaiisl rejected with eoiiteniiit the eereiiu,- 
■ ^ which other sects substilnteil for then 


cerebropleurovisceral (ser'T'-bni-pio'rd-vis'e- 
ral), a. ( < iv rcbriim + pleura + ei.seera + -a/'.J 
Itepreseuting the eerebral, jileurtil, and visei'ral 
ganglia, as a single pair of ganglia in some 
mollusks. [Itare.] 

fiUiirinnui'i ml gmigha by coiiriectives, 

h'linir llrit., .WI. (1!I3. 

cerebrorachidian (ser e-bni-ni-kid'i-iui), a. 
[< cerebrum -I- raelii,< {raehid-) -f- -tan.] .Same 
as rerebrospiuah 

cerebrose, cerebrous (ser'e-brbs, -brns), a. [= 

Bp. It. errebrii.sii, < L. ciribriaiu.s, brain-sick, 
hot-brained, mad, < een bruin, the brain: see 
cerebrum] In /wf/io/., brnin-siek ; mad; head- 
strong; passionate'. [Rare.] 
oerebrosensorial (ser'e-bni-sen-so'ri-al), A. 
[< cerebrum + .seimarium + -uL] Portaining to 
tbfl brain and to sensation. 


worship of tlie soul. 


Miirniiln!/, Mifton. 


cereci (serd), a. [< MhJ. cered; < cerc-l + -cd^.] elaborate forms of politeness than are common- 


3. According to prescribeil or enstoniary for- 
malities or pniictiliosj cliaraeti'rizoil by more 


If, Waxed. 

Cered jiokets, sal peter, vitriole. 

Cliaueer, J’rol. to Canon's Yeoman's Tale, 1. 2.'>.5. 
2. In ornifA, having n ct're ; cerate, 
cerement (ser'menl), II. [< F. cirement (Cot- 
griivt'), a waxing, a dressing or covering with 
wax, < eirer, wax: see cere, r., and -weiif.] 1. 
Clotli dipped in melted wa.x and used in wran- 
jiing dead bodies when tliey are emhalmed; 
lienee, any grave-cloth; in the plural, grave- 
clothes in goiH'ral. 

l,et me not burnt in IgnoraneB ! lint tell. 

Why tliy eniioiii/'d Imiies, hearsed In death, 

Have liurst tlieir eeremeiUt I Shiik., lluinlet, 1. 4 . 
A cerement from tlie grave. Mr$. iirowning, 

2. The nndor-cover of an altar-slab. 


ly used between intimate aequaiutauces ; for- 
mal in manner or method: as, ceremonious 
plirast's. Addison. 

Tlieii let us Uike a cerenwiiiinte leave, 

And loving farewell, of onr sevcnil friends. 

Slink., Hleli. 11.. 1. 8. 

In her own circle, It was regarded as hy no iiiemis Im- 
proper for ktiisfulk to visit one another without Invita- 
tion, or preliminary mid ccreinnniimH warning. 

Iluielhoriie. .Seven Gal)le», iv. 

Vory^everend nid godly lie IWinthroii] truly was, mid 
a resjieet not im-ely eereiiiiniioiis. but perHininl, a respect 
that savors ot love, shows Itself in the letters addressed 
to liim. Luwrll, Among my Hooks, Ist ser., p. ‘240. 

4. Observant of conventional forms; fond of 
using ceremony; punctilious as to outward ob- 
servances and ceromonieB. 



manti».*r». pomona 
Fonmtl (liirt'ra fron 


ceremonious 

You are too Rcniclcgg-obstluato, my lord, 

Too ceretnoniotu aiul traditional. 

Slink., Rich. III., 111. 1. 
= Syn. Ceremoninun, Crremnnial, Fontittl. I'ervinoniouii, 
full of ceremony, fomlof ceremony; irri'iinmiiil, consintinR 
in or having the nature of cereinonv, or hearimr unon <-i*i e 
inonle* : aa, ccrernunli 
law, rite*, nncleanneaa 

In tliat ». formal jx-rac 

In hi* wholu bearing a* well a.* in his bearing toward 
others, while a ceremonmis person nmgnilles too ninch 
the conventional rulca^ of social Intercourse ; thn* both 

to hnirty or /rieiitlli/. 

The French arc open, fannliur, and talkative ; the Italian* 
atiir, cerrmnnioiin, and reaervecl. Aihiuon. 

The Homan eerrmoninl worship was vi-ry elaborate anil 
minute, applying to every jiart of daily life. 

F. Clark,-, Ten (Ircat Religions, viil. 8 :i. 
F, specially feeremonies] be not to be ondtted to strangers 
nnd/oniKif natures. Han,„, Ccreinonicsand Rcsiiccts. 

ceremoniously (ser-o-mo'ni-us-li), (Iilr. In a 
eoromoiiious maiiuer; forrniilly; wit It duo 
forms : as, to treat a person ceremoniously. 

After till* great work of reconciling the kingdom was 
done most ceremuuiuurly in the parliament. 

strypr. Queen .Mary, an. ir.t.4. 

ceremoniousness (sor-n-md'ni-ns-ncs), n. Tho 
quality of being coromonions ; tho praotico of 
inuoh ooromony ; formality: as, ceremonious- 
ness of manners. 

ceremony (ser'o-mo-ni), pi. ceremonies 
C-niz). ME. cerinionie = D. (}. c.ercmonie = 
Dan. Sw. ccremoni, < OF. ceremonic, F. ceremo- 
nie = I'r. ceremoniu, eerimonia = Sp. Fg. ccre- 
monia = It. ceremoniu, eerimonia, cirimonia, < 1j. 
ewrimonia or cn-remonia, lator ol'lon eerimonia, 
saerednoss, rovortmoo, a sacrod rito; perhaps 
akin to Skt. karman, action, work, < ^kar, do; 
cf. L. c.rearc, e.reate, etc. ; see create and CVov-tt.] 

1. A religious observance ; a solemn rito. 

Ilring her up to th' liigh altar, that she may 
Tho sacred cerrmunu-n there partake. 

.Spemirr, I'.pithalandon, 1, 

There I heard them in tho darkness, at the mystical eerr- 
mony, 

Is)osely robed in flying raiment, sang the terrible prophet- 
esses. Tenuymm, Itoitilicca. 

2. Tho formalities observed on somo solemn 
or important public or state occasion in order 
to render it more imposing or impressive: as, 
tho cirrcinony of crowning a king, or of laying a 
foundation-stone; tho cenmoni/ of iiiangurat- 
iug tho Presidont of tho United States. 

A eoui'ser ptaee, 

Where pomp and rrmnonisn enter'd not. 

Where gruatnc** wo.* shut out, and highness well forgot, 
bnjdrn, Kaltlc*. 

3. A usage of politeness, or such usages col- 
lectively ; formality ; a punctilious adlieretico 
to convontioiial forms; punctilio. 

When love licgli 
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Heavy peraecntion shall arise 
On alt who in the worship persevere 
Of spirit and truth ; the rest, far greater part, 

Will deem In mitward ritr* and specious /nrnw 
Keligiiiii satlHflcd. Millon, 1*. L., xll. 

Say, iny lords, rrremnnti was hut devis'd at first 
To set a gloss on faint deeds, hollow welcomes, 
Recanting goodness, sorry ere tis shown ; 

But where there Is true frieud.shi|i, there needs iioi 
.Slmk.. T. of A., i. 

I.ittle as we should look lor Hileh nil origin, we im 
with farts Hiiggestiiig that fusliiig as a religious rilr i: 
seiineuce of funeral ritm. 

II. SiM-nrer, I'riii. of .Soclol., 8 1 
With the [Hebrews'] advi 
lliere was probably some 
iilmrrraiirrs of burial ami f 

H. .Sprnrrr, Prill, of .Sociol., 8 

ceremouyt, V. t- [< ceremony, «.] To confirm 
or join by a ceremony. [Itari'.J 

Or If thy Vows be jiiist, and llymeu's bands 
Have ri-reiiiiiHird ymir iiliei|iiiil liiiiids, 

Aniinl, at least avoid, thy lawless uet. 

QmtrlrK, Riiibleiiis, V. S. 

Oereopainaa (s6’'re-op-Hi'n6), «. pi. [NL., < 
('ereopsis + -turn.’) A Hiibfamily of Anatido’, 
represented by the genus i 'ereopsis. <i . U. f ! ray, 
1H40. 

Oereopaia (se-re-op'sis), «. [NL., < 1 j. cerens, 
wa.\en, < e ra, wax (> E. eerr. q. v.), + Ur. oi/’/<, 
appearance.] 1. A genus of Australian geese, 
of the family Analidte and subfamily Anserina-, 
having a small and e.xtensively membranous 
bill, and notably long legs, bare above the siif- 
fl'ago. They are so luiiiied from (lie remarkable size of 
llielreere. There is but one species, ('. iiiirn- hnllaniliir, 
sometimes called the piyrnn yoiuir. It has been imide llie 
type of a subfamily Crrrnpsiiiie. 

2. A genus of coleoptt'rous insects. — 3. A ge- 
nus of embmterates. 

cercoua (Sd're-u.s), a. [< L. eerens, of wax, < 
eera, wax : see cere, i 'ereus, cc/v/c.] Waxon ; like 
w.ax. [Karc.] 


Oeriphasilds 


2. [/. c.] Any plant of the genus Vereus. — 3. 
In coin., a genus of sea-anemones, of the fam- 
ily Aeliniidiv. 

cerevis (ser'e-vis), n. [< L. ccrcvma, beer.] 
Tho small cap worn by members of students’ 
societies in Uemian universities, it is a low cloth 
I'ylliidiT, foil small (ii lit llie head; the society's mono- 
gi:iiii is usually cmlirnidcied on the crown. 

Cerevisia, n. See eerrisia. 
corfoilt, n. See chervil. 

cerge, serge" (serj), ». [< ME. eerge. serge, 

eo rgr, < OF. ccnir, eierg,-, sierge, eirge, F. ciergr. 
=r IT. ccri = .Sp’ I’g. cirio = It. cerio, ceri, now 
e,ra, < E, rcrens, a wax candle, taiier, jirop. 
adj., of wax, < rent, wax : see eereons and ecn .\ 
In the Horn. I'alh. i'h., a large wax candle 
burned bcfiiro tlie altar. 

Ceria^ (se'ri-il), «. [NIj., api>nr. irreg. < Or. 
Af/M/C, horn.] 1. A genus of dipterous insects, 
of tho family Syrjdiida-, bavdng elongate anten- 
nin with a terniinal style. — 2, [/. e.] An old 
name of somo cestoid worm, 
ceria-t (sd'ri-ii), n, [L. eeri,i or ccrca, also rsilia : 
same as cerevisia, beer. (7. (■( /■cri.s.] A drink 
made of corn ; barley-water. E. l’hitlips,n(H>. 
cerialt, a. An obsolete form of cerrial. 
ceriama (ser-i-a'iuii), ». Samo as .vrr/cuiu, 
CeriantheaB (ser-i-an'the-e], n. pi. [NE., < Ceri- 
antlins 4- -cie.] Agroiqiof .U fiiiiaria, with nu- 
merous unpaired sejita. and a single ventral 
esojiliagea l groovi*. i be Hcjitn me longest on the veil- 
leal .side, and gi adnally diiniiilsli townnl t he dorsal as|icct ; 
till- two sciila att.iclii'd to the bottom of the esopliagclll 
nekably small, mid iin dis- 
otlier vcntiiil septa. Also 


ircclivc septa) ar 
d ill Ibis way froi 


li Ids o 


rvatlon 


m IKm Quixote, il. 5. 

Oeres (se'rcz), «. [L., the goddess of agricul- 

ture, osp. of the cultivation of grain; prob. 
from tlio root of create, create : see creafe. Cf. 
ecrcmony.1 1. In ela.as. myth., the naino given 
by the Tiomans to the Greek goibless Demeter, 
whose w'orsbip they ado|ited with some subor- 


It useth ui 








tricks la plain ai 
ill) little ceremony In dlseov 


d slinple faith. 

.Shnk., J. t'., iv. 2. 
erllig tier eonlciiipt 
Su-g't, i)eath of Stella. 
monii’s are In themselves very silly things; but 
yet u iiiuu of the world should know them. Chretcrjield. 

I met the janissary Aga going out from liim [the Bey), 
and a iiiiiiiber of soldiers at the door. As I did not know 
lilin, I passed liiin without c-ri-mony, wlileh is not usual 
for any person to do. lirure, Sonree of the ^illo, I. .IT. 

4t. A ceremonial symbol or decoration. 

No ceremony that to great ones 'longs, 

Not the king's crown, nor the deputed sword. 

The inarslittl's trunelieon, nor the Judge’s robe, 
Become them with one half so good u gnieo 
As mercy doe*. Shnk., M. for M,, 11. 2. 

Disrobe the linages, 

If you do fimi them deck'd with cerrmonUs. 

Shak., 3. C., 1. 1. 

6t. A sign or portent ; a prodigy. 

For he is superstitious grown of late ; 

Quito from the main opinion he held oneo 
Of fantasy, of dreams, a ' 



'mk., .r. ( 
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Master of ceremonies, (a) A person win 

forms to 1)0 observed by tbe eoinpany or iiiienoaiiis on 
a public oeeaslon ; speclfieiilly, iiu otfieer of the royal 
household of Knglund who superintends tbe reception of 
nmbassiufors. (fc) An olfieer in many F.iiiopeun eathe- 
drills wliose business it is to see that all the eeremonies, 
vestments, etc., peeullnr to each season and festival are 
oliservod in tho ebolr. -MiUtary ceremonies, stated 
military exoreisos, such us gnmd-nionnting, iiispeetions, 
parados, reviews, funoriil eseorts and boiiors, color escorts, 
ote.=8yn. 1. Form, Ceremony. Pitr.dhHerranee. Formie 
till! most gononil of these wiinls; it is Impossiblo to Join 
In worship without the use of somo forme, however sim- 
ple ; we speak of legal forme, etc. Crremony is a broader 
Word than rite, in that a rite is always solemn and either 
an act of religion or suggestive of it, as marrlage-rifioi, 
the rites of initiation, while reremony goes so fiif hr to 
cover forms of politeness. A rite Is generally a prescribed 
or customary form, wlillo a, reremony may be Improvised 

tor an oeeusion ; aa, the ceremony of liiyii - 

or opening a new bridge - 

plianee with a reiiuiron: 
was applied to tho act i 
of the sabbath. 


cereain, ceresine ( s« 'rf -ui n ) , « . [I 

wax, 4- -in^, -iat-.] A wbito wa 


-e is priinurlly u eoni- 

ua In religion, where tho word 
mpliauce : as, the otMunrvance 


.g.<E., 

. ... , ...^ ., ..'axy aubHtiiiicit 

•gubitestho coiibisting of a mix turn of puruftins inoparod 
from tho rainornl ozocerite, and iiMod aa an 
adulterant of and aubatitute for beeswax. 
Cerens (soTe-ua), )I. [NL. (so called from tho 
resemblaneo of some apoeioa to a wax tore.h), 
< Ii, erreus, n wax eandle, orig. ati adj., of wax : 
800 cereoufi, cerge, ccrc.] 1. A large gciiiia of 
cactacoouB plants, of tho trojiical and warm 
regions of America, including *J00 species, dO 
of which nro found in tho United States. They 
are oval or eoliimtiar plants, with sfiiiiy ribs or angles, 
large tubular fuunelform llower.*, and small black exal- 
biiminniis seeds. They vary greatly In form and hnlilt. 
the eolilinunr s]iueles being either erect or elimbiiig, mid 
the llowei-s are often very large, iia in tbe night-blooiiiiiig 
eereiis group, C. ijramli tlorue, C. Mardiinnhiiir, i-te., wbleli 
is well known in eiiltlvutlon. The old man eiietils, C. ee- 
nilie, is so culled from the long gray hair* covering the 
top of the stem. The most reiimrkalile siieeies are tliuse 
with tall eoluiimar stems, from 2!) to &u feet high, found 
chiefiy iu northwestern Mexico and Arizona, some of 


Cerianthldfe(scr-i-an'tlu-(lii), n.pl. tNI).,<rcri- 
anlhns + -idir.] A fatuily of nialacodonnatouH 
aclino/.oana, ri'iiri'acnicd by tho genus If rian- 

thus. It contains hennaphrodite forms of sea-unemoneH 
the skin of wlileli secretes il glutinous muss lilted will 
iieinatoeysls or a kind of menilirune. Also Cereanihida-. 

Oerianthus (aor-i-an'thus), n. [NL., < Or. 
mpar, a horn, mod. tentacle, + Ai-Oo,;, k flower. 
Tim alltiaion scorns to bo to the circles of ten- 
tacles. ) A I'cmarkablo genus of hexameroiis 
Anthozoa, having two circlots of numoruiis ten- 
tacles, Olio iinmcdiii.tely around the inuiitl), the 
other on the margin of the disk, and one niiir of 
till' diametral folds of tho inoutli much longer 
than tho other and jiroduced aa far as tho pedal 
pure usually found on tho apex of tho elongated 
conical foot. Tim larva at one stage is totramernus, 
with four mcscuterles. file genus is tyjileiil of tho family 
Crrinnihidie, and belongs to the same order (Malacoder- 
mala) as the scii-ain inones. Also C, retuilhiie. 

ceric ( siVrik), a. L< ccr{ium) -h -I'c.] (’oiitaiiiing 
cerium as a quadrivalent eloniont: as, cerio 
oxid, (VO.>. 

ceriferous“(ao-iif'«;-ru.s), a. [< l). eera, wax, 4- 
Jirre. = E. licurl.] In Ind., bearing or pro- 
iliicing wax. 

cerin, cerlne (so'rin), n. [< L. eera, wax, ■4- 
-lilt-. 1 1. The namo given to that nortion of 

beeswax (from 70 to 80 per ei'iit. of tno whole) 
which is aolublo in alcohol. That i>art of ecrln which 
is not saponilled by pota.sll was fornierly culled cerain. 

2. A waxy suhstanco cxtraidod from grated 
cork by digestion in alcohol. — 3. An ore of ce- 
rium, a variety of tlm niineriil allanite. 

Ceriuthian (sc-riu'thi-iin), n. One of a sect of 
I'arly heretics, followers of Ceriulhus, a Jew 
believed to have been born before the oruci- 
lixiou, ami otio of tho first beresiarebs in the 

church. Till! r.ospel of .lobn is by some supposed to have 
been written against bis system, wlileh was it mixture of 


ndi; 

Oerlopora (scr-i-oo'q-r|l), «. [NL., ajipar. ir- 

reg. < Gr. mV'"',', born, -F iropin;, a jiaaaage.] 
Tlie typical genus of the family i’trioporidw. 

Oerioporid® (si'f'i-o-iior'i-de), n. pi. [NL., < 
Ceriopora -f- -ii/tr.] A family of cyclostoma- 
tous jiolyzoans, of the order Gi/m nolama la. 

Ceriomis (ser-i-ur'nis), n. [NL. {Swainson, 
1837), irreg. < Gr. MV'"f, horn, 4- oin-ir, a bird.] 
A genus of [iheasants, of the family I'hnsiani- 
dir, tho tragoiains or satyrs, of which there are 
several species, as ('. satyra and C. melano- 
cephala of the Iliinalayus, C. tcmmincki and C. 
cahoti of China. More correctly Veratomis. 

ceriph, «. See serif. 

Oerlphasia (ser-i-fa'ai-il), ». [NL., < Ceri- 
(thium) 4- Gr. ,p(ifTir, aspect.] The typical TOnus 
of tho Ccriphasiida-. More correctly Ceri^aaia, 
Swainson, 1840. 

Oeriphasiidffi (ser'i-fa-al'i-de), n. pi. [NL., < 
Venphasia 4- -idw.i A family of frean- water 



OeriphasiidsB 


900 


certain 


^Btropods, typified by tb« f;onuB Ccriphnnin. 
Ttie apKciet are clogoly related to tin- MelaniitUv, but the 
iniirKln of the mantle in entire, and the feinulea are <ivi|ia- 
rouH. The shell varien from an eloiiiiate turrete<l to a smb- 
globular form. The ojaTciilum in nnlmjilral. About mh) 
sperlen have been described, all of winch are liiliabitaiiU 
of North America and the Went Indies. 

Oeripbasls (se-rif' a-HiH), n. Siimo na f'm- 
phu.Hia. 

cerise (ao-re//), ?I. and a. [F., < Ti. n-msus, a 
chorrv-trcH> : atm oArin i/*.] I. n. t.lliony color. 

II. a. CIterry-colorcd. 

cerlte' (ad'rit), «. [< crriimn) + -i/c-.] A r!ir<( 
mineral, a hydrated Hiliciite of cerium, of a 
pale rose-red or clovo-brown color, and linvino 
a dull rosiuous bister, occurrinfr otdy in nii 
abandoned copiier-mine at Itiddurliyf (an in 
Sweden, it in the cbier soinve of e. riiim, and l.n the 
mineral from wbieli that metal wan IIikI oblalneil. It < 011 
taiiiH also bintbamnn and dldymiiiiJ]. 

cerlte'-^ (sd'rit), n. [< i'rriliiim, ('rrithium, q. v.] 
A gastropod of th<( getiuH Cirithium or I'niuily 
('vnlhikUr. 

Oerithiidse (ser-i-lhi'i-do), V. pi. [NL., < fVr/- 
thium 4- -iiUr.\ A family of holostomatoiis 
tamiofrloHsato pectinibramdiiate frasl ropodoiis 
inollusks, or sea-snailH, typified by the {reiiiis 
('rrithiinii, to whitdi different limits linve been 
assimied; tllO elub-shtdls. As now Kcm ialty under 
ntood, it iueluden uudlusks witl> a short mur.zte, eyes on 
nliort i)edie|e.n eonmile witii the slemler t<-ntuele», and 
with shells elongate, liirreted and having a short, wnle 
anterior sjiont to the aperture or a sinuous anterior mar- 
gill, 'file speciies are very nunn rou.n ami mostly of small 
al/.e. They are generally illHtrlhuted, hut most ahiiudnut 
In tropleal seas. Also writlen ( ■er(//oie/<e. .See cut un- 
der fVii'l/o'nm. 

cerithioid(sn-ri(h'i-oid), a. and 11. f< f'rrilhinm 
+ -old.] I. u. I’eriniiiinij: to or resi'mbling tho 
genus ('iriiliitt))). 

II. n. One of th<' CrrifhiirUr 

cerithiopsid (se-rith-i-oji'Hid), II, A gastropod 
of the family ('rrithiiiiishlir. 

Cerithiopsid® (He-rith-i-on'si-de), a. /«/. (Mi., 
< < 'rrithioitKin - 1 - A family of gastropods, 

tvpifiod by tho genus ('< rilhkiiisis. 'j'liey tiave 
atiells very similar to those of U115 (.'‘‘rillniihr. but the ant 
mat lias aretrnetlle prohositis. 'I'tn' few .npeeies are mostly 
eonttneil to tlio northern seas. 


having the apex curved or bent down : specifi- 
< ally, in hot,, noting less inclination than ^>cii- 
tliilotui; in enUtm., said of the head when it in 
bent down so as to form a right angle with the? 
thora.x, as in the eriekets. 

cero (sd'ro), n. [< Sp. sierra, saw, sawfish.] 
A Kcombridd lisli, ,'<i'<iiiihcioiiiorus reijaUs, with 
elongated body and of silvery eolorrtdieved by 
a broken brownish hand along the si<te, above 
and below wbiidi are niimeroiis brownisli sp<ds, 
tlm anterior portion of (be sjiiiious dorsal fin 
being black. 11, 1, closely related to the w. ll.kliowii 
.Spanisli niaekerel, hill reaches a imieh larger size, some. 

cerOgraph ise'rp-graf), II. [See eerof/ra/ihi/.'j 
/V writing or engraving on wa.x ; a ]>ainting in 
wa.x-colors; an encaustic jiaintiiig. 

cerographic, cerographical (se-ro-graf'ik, -i- 

kal), a. [< reroi/rajiliff + -ir, -iraf,^ I’crluiu- 
iiig to ccrograpliy. 

cerographist (ne-rog'ra-fist), II. (< ecrafirnphii 
4- -(.y/.] < )im wlio is versed in or who practises 

ccrograidiy. 

cerography (se-rog'ra-fi), «. [<(Jr. hi/i 10 } iui(;i! a, 
encaustic paiuling, i ir, jiaiiit with 

wa.x, < sv/iof, wax, 4- write.] 1. Tho 

art or act of writing or engraving on wax.— -2. 
Wax painting; encaustic jiuinting. 

cerolem (se-rd'le-in), n. | < L. cera, wax, 4- -ol 
4- -i-iii. I A Hiilistance olitaincd from beeswax 
by treating the wax with boiling alcohol. It 

i.s'vny soft, iHssoIm-s reiidily in cold ideoliol and ether, 
and is acid to litniiiH. It i.s proliahly a mixture of fally 

cerolite (se'rp-lil ), v. [< Or. sr/por, wax, 4- ?iO<ir, 
stone.] A hydrous iniigiK'sium silicate, occur- 
ring in reiiiferm masses xvith eonchoidal fr.Tc- 
liu’c. Also /•c/'ofife, 

ceroiua (.sc-ro'miil, II. [L.,< (Ir, hi/puua, a wax 
luhlel, a wax salvo, < s/, ■(««•, wax: sco (vrc. | 1. 
In <7(/.sy, (III til/., an unguent used by wrestlers. 
— 2. In ora ///(., same as cere. 

ceromancy (so'ro-mau-si), ». [< < Jr. hi/id),-, wax, 
4- /iiirrnn, <li vinal ion. J lUxdnation from tho 
forms assumed by drops of molted wax let fall 
into water. 


and comtilned with coryl a* an ether in Ctitneae wax. It 
( rystallizea from aleoliol in delicate needles. 

Oerozylon (so-rok'si-lou), n. [N[o,< Gr. ni/pik, 
wax, 4 - 4T Am,’ wood.] A genus of troo-palnis, 
natives of South America. Tlieylmve pinnate leaves 
anil small heiries with one liard seed. The wax palni of 
Soulli .America, andieula, is one of the tallest of American 



pfdms, reaelijnc a hcislif of over IfiO feet, and often grows 
on the inoiintiiins at the limit of lu rpetiial snow. A se- 
i ietion eonsisMiin of two parl.s of resin and one part of wax 
I.S produced in sveat ahiinihilii e on tlie stem, and Is also 
exuded from the leaves, eaeli tree yielding on an average 
V.r> pounds. It Is used with tallow in euiidio iiiakilig. The 
genus 1ms also been iianii d Irinrtrn. • 

cerrial (ser'i-nl), a. [< MK. ccriul (see first ox- 
triiet), ju'op, “eerreu/, < L. eerrem, of or pertain- 
ing to tlio crrriis, the Turkey oak : soo wm.] 
I'ertaiuing to the eerris or hittt^r oak. 

A eorone of a grene ok rn-ial 


Oerithiopsis (se-rith-i-op'sis), n. [Mi.. < f V- 
ritliiiiin 4- Gr. inj'ii:, aspect.] Tin' typical genus 
of tho family ('iritliiopsiihv, 

Oorlthium (se-rith'i-um), »/. [NIj., also fV- 
ritiiim; a modification of Gr. Kipimov, a lililc 
horn, dim. of a horn.] 

The typical genus of elub- 
shells of the family ( 'rrithiiihx;. 

The species are’ numerous. 

<\ ohtKSioii is an example. 

Oerium (so'ri-um), II. [Mi., 
named by Berzelius in iHOd 
from _ the planet t'ere.v.] 

Chtunical symliol, Ce; atom- 
ic weight, 140; sjiei ilie grav- 
ity, ii.fi. A metal discovered 
in IHO:) by Klai>ruth, Hi- 
singi'r, ami Berzelius iiidc'- 
neildiMltly. it is a powder of 
lamellar texture, malleable, of a 
color hetweeii that of Inui and that 
of lead, and aeiiilireaaini tallte liinter 
by pressure. It lieconn s luiKht by 
pollHliing, hut soon tanilslies in the 
air. It does not occur imlivc, hut 
exists III eomhiiialioii ill the mineral eerlle. in which It 
xvas llrst found, as also in allaiiite, gailolinite, and .^.uno 

Oermatia (s^r-ma'ti-ll), n. [NIj., < Gr. at /ma(r-), 
a slictu a mite, a smalleoin, (.hiiptii’, sliear: see 
shear.] The typical puius of tlio family ('irimi- 
tiidiT, having \arge faceted eyes: synonymous 
witll Scutiljera, c. or .S', culeojilrnln of Europe is an 
example. C. forcepn Ir a roiiiiiKin Rpecies of the middle 
and MuntluTu I'nitrd Stutrs. 

Oermatlid® (si'T-ma-tl'i-doi, n. pi. [NTo, < 
Cermatia 4- -idai.] A family of chilopod my- 
riapods or ccutipods, represented by tlio genus 
Cermatia. The filiform iiiifenn.c are at least as long as 
the body; the legs are long, and increa-se in length from 
Iwfore backward ; and the free terga are few. They have 
faceted eyes Instead of ocelli. Also called .ScHf/ocriihc. 

cernt (st'm), v. t. [Abbreviation of eaneern.'] 
To concern. 

What cerns It you If 1 wear jiearl and gold? 

Shak., T. of the H., v. 1. 

cernet, H- [ME., < OF. and F. eeriie, a cirede, 
ring, compass, < L. eireiinis, a jiair of corajmsses, 
< Gr. M/c/i’of, u circle, < MpKoi;, a circle : see cir- 
cus, eircle.] A circle; a ring; a magic eirelo. 

She a iooH softly, and made a cernr with liir wyinple all 
a-buute the Imssh ami all a boute Merlin. 

Mrrlin (R, E. T. S.). 111. (Ist. 

OOrnnoUS (s^r'nu-us), a. [< Ti. cirnuus, stoop- 
ing or bending forward.] Drooping; hanging; 



coromel (so'rr.-mel), [< Tj. eera (r^ Gr. /.v/idi;), 
wa.x, 4- mel = Gr. p‘^i, honey.] Anointment 
eiuiiposed of I imrt of yellow wax and from 2 
(i) 4 ;>iirls of madolioncy: used in Imli.a and 
olhtu' Iropical coiiulrics as tin application for 
wounds and ulcers. 

Ceroon, H. Sco seroun. 

coropheraryt (sc-rof'0-r.i-ri>, «. [A mixed 
form, =z F. eeroji'raire = S]>. I'g, eeraferario, < 
M Ij. eeriiferariii.'ij also corriii>lly eeroferai/iiis, an 
aeolyto who <'aiTied candles (noiit. eerofi rariiiiii, 
C( raferah', cera/a riiiiii, a stand to hold eandles), 
< J j. eera, wa x, eereiis, a wax candle^ + fi rre = E. 
hear ^ ; or < Gr. h'lpin;, wax, ]•!. hi/poi, wax ftipers, 
4- t^ifpin' = L. ferre = E. lieai'l. Sco eeiT, ene- 
oiis.'l 1. KitIis., an acolyte; ono who carries 
e.Tiidles in religious iirocessions. Fuller . — 2. 
A si and (o hold eumlles. 

ceroplastic (sc-rp-plas'tik), a. and «. [< <ir. 
h!/poiT'/aciTii,('ic, modeling in xvax (fem. ;/ hi/po-'/a- 
nrihipWivi art), < ht/puir'/aaTor, molded in wax,< /.t/- 
wax, 4- mold, verhtil adj. rr/mTrdf; 

see plastic.'] I. a, I’erttiiniiig lo ilio art of 
modeling in wtix; modeled in wax. 

II. a. Tlio iirt of modeling or of forming 

models in WtlX. it prohahly migimile.l in Kgypt an. I 
l’|•l':>ia, where wax wa.s iiseil in cnilialniitig. 'I'he Creeks 
ilcilveil il fnini the Rgyptiaim ami ajiplieil it tii portrait ill e 
ill tlie time of Alexaniler the Creut. Tlio Koiiians di eo- 
rateil the vestihulesjif tlieir liouses witli wax liii-stsof tlieir 
mu cstors. 

cerosin, cerosine (se'ro-sin), w. [< Gr. u/puc, 
wax (with unusual retention of noin. case-end- 
ing -or ; cf. Icraseni ), -p -in^, -iiic'-^.] A wax-like 
siibslaneo forming a white or gruyisli-groeii 
eoaling on some speeies of siigtir-cane. When 
purified, it yields fine light pearly scales. 

eferoatoma (se-ros'lo-mij ), «. [NL., < Gr. htpar, 
•a horn, 4- ordpa, mouth.] A genus of mollis, 
tlio ealeriiillnrs of one species of which, ('. jyla- 
stelln, the tnrnij) diamoiid-baek moth, arc very 
destructive lo tuvnip-evops by eating tlio leaves. 
'I'liese l ati rpilhtrs are alioiit tialf an liieh long, grci ii in 
color, ami ta|iei'ing Ui both ends. 'The guiiiis is referred 
lo the family TineidiH. 

cerotate (so'ro-tui), n. [< fcrofOic) 4- -«/( l.] A 
salt of eerotie acid. 

cerotet (se'rdt), «. [< Gr. Kypieri;, a salve, cerate, 
fiun. of hi/pun'ir, covered with wax (;= E. ei rd- 
tiiin, a eemte), < si/piie, wax: seo ccrc.] Sanio 
as cerate. 

cerotic (so-rot'ik), rt. [< cerate 4- -ic.] Pertain- 
ing to or derived from beeswax. Corotlc add, 
( '-711540^, a lutly udd uxistiiiu in the free state In laieswax, 


I'poii liir lieed was set fill fiilre niid mectw. 

Cliniiivr, Knight's Tale, 1. 1432. 
riiaplets green of a'l-riiil oak. 

IlijiiUn, flower and I.eiif, 1. 2.'10. 

eerris (st-r'isl, «. [NL., improp. form of L. 

eerriis, a kind of oak, the Turkey oak.] Tho 
Eiiro|ieaa hitler oak, Qiiercus Ci rris. 
cert (siTt), adr. [< IdE. ecrl, < OF. eert, < L. 
eerto, certc, adv., x eertiis, certain : stm certain, 
and ef. vertes.] (Jertainly. [Obsolete or Bootch.] 
.So by hen delited in that art 
That wery m; hen by neiiere, cert, 

Kiiiij AliHaundcr, 1. 6802. 
For cert, for eertain ; certalntv. (Seoteli.l 
certain (ser'tan), a, and n. [Early mod. E. 
also ecrtai/ri, c.erten, < klE. certain, -tayn. cerlein, 
-teyn, -ten, etc., < OF. certain, eertein, l'\ certaiH 
= i*r. certan = OSp. It. rertana, < ML. *errtanus, 
oxteudod form of L. eertiis (> Sp. eiirto = Pg. 
eerto = Pr. cert =z OF. eeri ; see cerf, eertvs), 
fixed, detenuined, of the same origin ns cretns, 
]ip. of cenieiT, sepnnito, jierceive, decide, = Gr. 
hpivnv, separate, decide, akin to leel. skilja, sep- 
arate: seo slut. I'rom tho same L. source 
come also ascertain, eiiiioern, decern, decree, dis- 
cern; from the Gr., rrilir, diarritic, etc.] I. a. 

1. Fixed; di'teniiiiiate ; definite; specified; 
prescribed; settled beforehand: us in the 
jiliraso “at a time eertain.” 

Alle the hretheieii ami Hisleren palen a eertein soimne 
of seiner to leglito of Trinite. 

Hnulish Gilds (K. R, T. 8.), p. n«. 

Tho imoplo shall go out and gather a eerfdi'n rate every 
day Ex. xvi. 4, 

In Kranre a person is eompelled to make a cerlain dls- 
triliidion of his properly among his elilldreii. ISroupliam. 

2. Indefinite in tho sonso of not being spee.ifl- 
enlly mimed; known but not described: applied 
lo ono or morn real iudividiail objects or char- 
aoters, as distinguished from a class of objects 
or ua order of eliaraeter.s ; coming under par- 
ticular observation, but undefined, ns to kind, 
number, quantity, duration, etc.; some particu- 
lar: as, a lady of a eertain ago. 

Therhy In the lokki s he ivcho/ne Cniies where tile apos- 
tellea liyil tlieyni in the lyineof the iiassyoii of our Ijirile. 

Sir It. Giii/l/iinie, J'ylgrymage, p. 34. 

We letnrnyd lo the Moiinte Syon to retfressh us uud 
tiler rcstyd ns lor a f’lo fei/n tynie. 

Ti>rkiH;il"n, biarie of Eiig, Truvell, p. 34. 

Then eame a certain poor widow. Mark xU. 42. 

The priests and monks eonelmled the interview with cer- 
tain religious servlees. Bruce, Suiirec of the Nile, II. 146. 

Almiit everything he wrote there was u certain natural 
grace and decorum. Macaulay. 



certain 

tFormerly tome was occaslnTially used before rertain in 
this sense with a plural noun. 

And now, forsooth, takc.s on him to reform 
Somf certain ediets, and some stniit decrees. 

Siiak., 1 Hen. IV., iv. 3.) 

3. Some (known but unspofiliod) ; followed 

by of. 

Certain also of yourown poets hiive said. Acts xvii. is. 
The count of (hfueiltes followisl, with rcrtain of (he 
elilvalry of .Seville. ti riinj, <iiiiiiailn,'p. 

4. Established ns true or sure; ])lne«'d Ix-yond 
doubt; positively asc.ertiiined and ktiown; nii- 
quostionable ; indisputablo. 

Tls most certain your liii.slmnd's romiiie 

HI, ale., M. W . of \Y., iil. .3. 
Virtue, that directs our w:iys 
Through certain dangers to uncertain jn'ai.se. 

Itriiiirn. 

It is certain that, when Mural and Ponect wm e n-lm iied 
from Abyssinia, there was a missionary of tlie minor friars 
who arrived in Kthiopia, had an audience of the king, and 
wrote a letter in his name to the po|ie. 

Jlracc, Source of the Nile, II. 53J. 
This is the earliest certain mention of the place. 

K. A. I'rccninhy Venice, p. ta. 

6. Capable of boingdepi'ndcdon ; trustworthy. 

Nothing HO certain as yonr anchors. 

.s7oit,, W. T., iv. .-I. 
What they .s, ay. U ccrtaiiie : hot an oath thi’V liate no 
lease then jierlury. J'urclias, Pilgrimage, p. Me. 

0. Uufailiiij? ; unerririfr; sure; positive: as, a 
cerfflia reiTunly for rhiMimatism. 

Such little arts are the (vrfni/t and infallitde tokens of 
n superllclal mind. .viccf.., Tatlcr, No. liis. 

7. Assured; free from floubt rooiirdintf : iise<l 
absolutely, or with of, niul fonnerly sometinn s 
with on. 

And, lirethren, I myself am certain '/you, that also ye 
ben full of love. ti i/cti/, Itom. xv. it. 

lie certain what yon do, sir ; lest yonr justice 
Prove vl'denee. Slink., \V. ’I'., ii. 1, 

I am certain an't. .Shak., .\. and t'., il. 2. 

A prophet certain »/my prophecy, 

Ti iiii;i.ton, (Jeraint. 

8. Sure: with an infinitive : as, ho is catiiinio 
be there to-morrow. 

Were il lire. 

And that tiro certain to eonsnine tills laaly, 

If Ciesar sent, I would go. 

Ucaa. inni FI., Valentinian, iv. 2. 
— Syn. 4. Ihideniahle, nminestlonahle, midouhted, hi- 
dnhUahle, indispntahle, Ineontrovirlihle. Inevilahle. 7. 
Sure, Fueitice, Certain, Ciinjiilrnt, ete. (see conjiilrnt)\ nn- 
hesitating, \mdouhllug. 

Il.t n. 1. A definite but unstated fpiautily. 

t)f imees a certain la certain niimher of onnees). 

Chaucer, Prol, to Canon's Veoman's Tale, 1. 223, 

2, Certainty. 

Whereof tlie rcrtalac no man knoweth. 

Gnircr, I'onf, Amant. (ed. Pauli), 1. x. 
In this mas.saere, alioiit 70 thousand Itomans ami Miir 
associats in the places aliove-mention'd, of a rcrlainc, 
lo.st their lives. MUtna, Mist. Kng., ii. 

3. In the Horn. Cath, t'h., prayers said daily at 
mass for speeilied persons, as for Ihi' niinnbers 
of a guild unable to kei'p a priest of its own, 
but who paid so much to a elinrcli to havo a 
daily remembrance. Also fcrtninli/. 

A certain consisted of saying, for certain persons, eviny 
day, at or after .Mass, tlio.se same pniyers whn li liy tlie 
tise of Sarum each paristi priest «as eiijoine'l to pul up to 
God, oil .Sundays, for all souls departed. 

Jiiick, Chureli or our Fathers, III. i. 127. 
For certain, eertninly; of ueertnlidy: now only colloquial: 
B8, I do not kiiow/«r certain. (A plirase still current. | 

Tliis is of purpose laid liy some tliat Inite me, 

lacertalnt, with certainty; with assuraneo. Chancer. 
'I'll know ineerlaitn ho fourged and wrought 
itoial lesignelnl, the iiolde eastell. 

Jliiin. Ilf J’artciui!i fl'„ K. I'. 3.1. Inl., 1. 134. 
In good certain t, certainly; lieyimd all dould. 

In Ijoiiil certain, inaduiii, it makes ymilook inosl licaveiily. 

II, ,/iinifiin, fyntliia's Kevels, ii. I. 

certalnf (aer'tiln), (ulr. [< ME. certain, -lai/ii, 
etc., adj. as adV.] Certainly; assuredly. 

And uHeg ci'rtepn wtiro tlnd t«» )fluriie. 

Chauiu>i\ Ucii. rnd. to C. T., I. 

’TIb a() ; thu I’rinct? wouh for 

Sfiiik.. Mtuli Ad", II. 1. 
certainly (ser' tan- li), nr/p. [< MK. ccrUtinly, 
certeinlichc, etc.; (.certain + -If-.] With cer- 
tainty ; without doubt or (|uestion ; in truth and 
fact; without fail; inevitably; assuredly; un- 
doubtedly; unquestionably; of a eertaiuty. 
lie said, I will certainli/ return unto thee. Gen. xytit, 10. 
For certeynhj he that hutho a lltille tliere of upon him, 
it holethe him of the fallynge Evylle. 

Afanilci’ilfc, Travels, p. <i0. 
The discontented Whigg were, not jierliaps In iiumhi r, 
hut certainly in ahllity, e,\|)erience, anil weight, hy fur 
the most Important part of the GpposUloii. 

Macaulay, William Pitt. 
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certainness (ser'tan-nos ), w. Same ns certain ti/. 

certainty (aer'tan-ti), JI. ; |)1. eertaintirn (-tiz). 
[< ME. eerteinte, eerteiiiitr, < OF. rvrtainete (= 
I’r. eertanelat = OSp. eertaneiind), < errinin, 
certain.] 1. The qualify or faet of beiiiff eer- 
tiiin, li.xed. detenniiiate, or sure; the posses- 
sion, as by il jiidfrniPiit or proposition, <>f eer- 
lain niiirks whieli plaee it in the ebiss of lni<- 
propositions; e.xemplioii from failure or li;i- 
bility to fjiil; infallibility; inevitability: as, 
file eertainty of uu event, or of llio sueeess of .a 
remedy. 

Nature assureth us liy uever-failiiig experience, and rea- 
son hy iiifallihle deiminstraliini, tlnit our tiiiie.s U|ioii the 
eurtli liave neitlier certainly nor duruliilily. 

llalciyh. Mist. Worhl, I. .31. 

Ttie rertainty of piiiiLshmeut is tlie truest seeiirlly 
against eriiiies. Ames. 

Certitude is a mental state: rertainty is a quality of 
projiositioiis. ,/. II, Xcirinnn, Gram, of .Assent, p. ."31. 

2. A clearly established fact, truth, oi' stiite; 
that wliieli is positively ascertained, deitiori- 
sl rated, or intuitively known, or whieb cannot 
be qiU'Stioned. 

Know for a rertainty tliat the I,ord yonr God will no 
more drive out any of tlie.se nations. .losh. xxiii. 1.3. 

1 speak from cerlaiiitire. .Shak., ('or., i. 2. 

lint 1 Inuie little ccriaiiilie to say of him. 

Farclias, I’ilgriinuge, p. si. 

Ceilaiatiee are uninteresting and .sating. lAtintur. 

3. Tluit \vhi(di issuri' to b(( or occur; an assured 
evtmt or result; an uucri'iu;r forecast. 

An event liad happeneil in tlie norlli »liieh Innl eliangeil 
the wlinle foriniie of tlie wav |the .Ameriiaii rev'dutioiil, 
ami made the trinm|>li of the itevoliitioii a eertaialy. 

hceky, r.ng. in Islli Cent., xiv. 

4. Full assurance of mind; e.xemjdioii from 
doubt; certitudi'. 

Snell solier eertainty of waking hliss, 

I never Inard till n'ow. .Millini, Comns. 1. ''113. 

I therefore share .Angii.stine's repngnanee to I’luhahil- 
Ity as tlie sole goal of linmaii tnith seareh. and Isdh ve 
willi him tliat the liiiman reason is di stiiieil to attain posi- 
tive indnhitiildi! certainty. 

./. Oaea, Kveiiinga with ,ske|>ties, T. 3.3s. 

Crrtainty is not in sensation, though sensation is so l on- 
slantly oiir means of aeqiiii ing it. I'erlaiaty Ix longs to 
Ihoiiglit and to tlioiighl only. Silf eonseioiis, relleetite 
thought is then oiir nUimate and ahsoliUe eritn ioii. 

Mirart, Nature and 'I'lioiight, p. h*.. 

5t. Sjiim* as certain, 11. 

Tile viearye of tlie forsayde eliirehe of seynt Clenii'iit 
selial liailo iilj. s. and iiij. d. for his rerleyia. e of iiiessi'S. 

Enylieh G/f./s (H.' £. T. .S.), p. 27s. 
Demonstrative (or derivative) certainty, tliat wiii< li 

is prodneed h.v demonstration ; opposed to iataitire eer- 
laiiily. - Empirical certainty, e. rtainty founded oiiex- 
l.i iienee. - Esthetic Certainty, see e.aheiir. Imme- 
diate certainty, Mie eertainty of what i.s Iindemonstra- 
hie. - Intuitive certainty, eerlainly depending upon 
intuition. Moral certainty, a prolialnlily siillleieiitly 
strong to justify in tion upon it : as, there is .a laoral err- 
taiaty tliat the siin will ri.se lo-morrow. Principle Of 
certainty, in Inyic, the formula “.1 is .1. ' wliatevev logi- 
cal term .1 may Imi ; tlie priiieiple of identity. Rational 
certainty, certainty rounded on reiLsoii. Subjective 
certainty, Urm eonlld' iiee in a helief. 

certes (scr'tc/), a<lr. [< Ml‘l. eerte.it, certe.r, eer- 
li.% ecriy.y, < OE. eerle.t, E. certe.y (iifup. fetu. pi., 
n.s in phrase a certc.y, jn/rm7(.v)=:i'r. OSp. ere 
tan, < Ij. certas, fern. acc. jil. ot eerlti.t, c('rtain: 
see eert, certain.] Certainly; in truth; verily. 

Itiit therof certi s nedid noglit haile dimte, 

All redy was made a place fill soliiin. 

liiaa. of J’arlriiay (E. E. T. S.), 1, S(13. 

Owe! certee’ what 1 am worthely WToglite with wyr- 
seliiji, i-wys ! I’lirk I'tay.t, p. 1. 

Certm, Alailame, yo liiive great cause of plaint. 

Sjiencer, F. ()., I. vii. fi2. 

Certhia (stVthi-S), ». [NT,., fonnt'i ly also err- 

thias, eertliiii.H (( Jesner. irM.")), < tir. tilftthne, a lit- 
tle bird, the cominon trce-crcoper.] 1. .An old 
Einncan tfciius of birds, of indetiiiito chanic- 
t(>r, containing' many small sb'mbsr-billtMl spe- 
cies later referred to tlilTereut families and or- 
ders. — 2. As now restricted, the tyi>ieal f'eriiis 
of tho small family CerUiiidir. The typo iu the 
cominon tree-cr(>eper of Europe, Asia, and 
America, l\ fuiniliaris. See creeper, 4 (u). 

Certhidea (sfr-thid'e-ii), «. [NE. (J. (imild, 
Ih:17), < t'erthia -h/cn.] A genus of remurk- 
ablo fringillino birds, peculiar to I ho ( lalapagos 
islands, and related to Cactornin, Cumarhynehnti, 
and (!cospi;:a. The type-species is ( oUraeea. 

Certhiidse (s(>r-tln'i-de), ». pi. [NL.,< Crrlhia 
+ -ilia'.] A family of teniiirostral oseino jias- 
serine birds, typified by the genns ('erthia ; the 
ereiqiers, properly so called, u i.s a small gioup 
of iils.ut a dozen species and four or live genera, falling 
iiiti) two sections, commonly culled siibraiiiilie.s. one of 
which, Tichuiiramintr, rmitaiiis tlie wall-creepers anil some 
otliei-s, and the other, Cerlhlinai, the lyjiical tree-creepers 
■jf the genus Certhia and Us iumiediate uUtus. .Vlso written 
Certhiadee. 


certification 

OerthiinSB (Sf'r-thi-i'no), «• pi- TNL., < Certhia, 
2, + -inir.] Tho typical subfamily of the family 
Certliiidtv, 

Oerthilauda (st'r-tln-lii'da), n. [NIj. (Swaiu- 
son, 1S27), proj). "Ct rlhitilantla, < Cerlltia 4- 
Alantla, q. v.J A genus of lurks, cbiefiy Afri- 
cjiii, of the family Alanilitlte, the type of wliicli 
is f. eajien.'ti.t of South Africa. Tlu're are sev- 
eral othi'f species. 

Oerthiola {ser-thi'q-li|), n. [NIj. (SuiidovaU, 
lH;tri),diin. Ilf Certhia, q. v. ] A geiiusof lioney- 
creep<‘rs, of tlie family Cwrehida', containing 
about i.u species or v;irieties,(diictly of the West 
Indies. The hilt is init little shorter tliiin the heiid, stout 
at the liase, hut curved mid rapidly tapering to Hie m ule 
tip; tile rieliis is without liristles ; the wings are long ; mnl 
Hie tail is short ami rounded. C.jlarenla is a lending spe 
eies. C. Iiahiiiiii aeie, the Hahiiiimn lioney-ereepc’r, oeeiirs 
III I'lorid.'i. 

CertllioinorphaB(s('r"thi-o-m('>r'f('>), n.pl. [NTo, 

< Certhia 4- Gr. iiopipl;, form.] In Snndevnll’s 
systimi of classilieiiliori, the fourth cohort of 
laiiiiniplantnr osciiie [lussi'riiio birds, contain- 
ing the tri'o-crecpers, iiiithatchos, ami soino 
ofliers: syiionymons with.s'cua.vorc.xof tho sanio 
autlior. 

certie, certy (sf'r'ti), », ( Due to ME. errti.t, a r- 
le.t, eerta inly : see eerlis nml eert. J A word iisml 
only in the jihrases hy my eerlie, my certie, a 
kill’d of oath, equivalent to hy my faith, hy my 
eon.ieteiiee, or in yood troth, [Seoleli.] 

My eertir! few I'ver wninglit for sleenii a day'.s wilge. 

certificate (ser-tif'i-knt), «. [= E. eertifieat 

Sp, I’g, eerliJieailo= It. eertifirato, < ML. eertiji- 
ealn.'t, )>p. of eerlijieore, certify : see eertify . ) 1 . 
In a genertil seiisi-, a written testimony to tho 
triitli of something; a jiajier writtmi in order to 
i;er\(' as evidence of a matter of faet. 

f'iie eonipiui.y. 

I wrote a simple ' 

2. la a morn particular seiisiq a stati'nimit 
written and signed (usually by some publie of- 
ficer), but nut iiocessarily nor usually sworn to, 
whieb is by law mad(> evidence of the triitli of 
the facts stilted, for all or for certiiin imiposes. 

Sill II are, for exiuiiple, n eert ijirate n/ ilieeharyr, issued hy 
a linnkrnptey court to show Hint a hniikriipt hii.s hecn ilnly 
retensed from his delits; a certijieatc iialnraliiattnn, is- 
sued liy tile iiroper euiirt to sliow Unit tlic liolder has tieeu 
duly made a eitizeli; a rertilirale nf rryi.a ry, issued liy a 
eiisloiii hoii.so eolleetor to .show tinit .3 vessel has eoiiiplied 
willi Mm navigation laws. A eertitleiite istim nsnal modn 
of evideiielng ttioso nets of ministerial and executive otfl- 
cers wldcli aril done for llni heliclll of particnliir persona 
wlionmy desire to possess evUlenei; of them liidepeudeiitly 

of oiiieiai record. -Allotment certificate. 3eo laint- 
laeiit. Certificate lands, in I’ennsylvunia, in tlm period 
siiei'cediiig the revolnllon, hinds set apiirt in (lie western 
portion of tim State w hieli might Im Isniglit with tlie eer- 
tllleates which tlie sohlii l's of tlnit Statu in the revolnlioU- 
ary army Imd reieived in lien of jiiiy.- Certificate Of 
deposit, a w ritten in knuwledgumnl of a Imnk llml it lu** 
received from tIm jieison mimed a sum of money ii.s a de- 
posit. -Certificate of origin, a Hritish eiislom lionso 
doeiiment reqiiireil from Iniporlers of eoeoa, eoller?, spir- 
its, and sugar linporli il from miv Ih iflsti eolony, to certi- 
fy tlie place of production oi the commodity In question.— 
Clearlng-bouse certificate. See cicaring-iunuie. - Cou- 
tlnuouB-servloe certificate, flue conMnuou*.— Gold 
and silver certificates, certitiuuteg iasuud by tho Pnltu'l 
States goveriimi nt, uirciilalliig as moHuy, on the aeeiirity 

< it gold deposi ted w i t h tlie govuni men t for the purpose, or of 
silver coin helmiging to Itself. 'I’lie smallest deuoiiliuutiou 
of ilie former is twenty dullais, nud of the latter oimdollur. 

certificate (si'*r tif'i-knt), r. t.; pret. ami pp. 
eerlifteafeil, ppr. eertifteating. [< eertifeate, «.] 

1. To give a ci'rtiflcate to, as to one who has 
pass('(l an e.xaiuimition ; furnish witli a (•(*rtiti- 
calc: ns, to rertilirale tlio captain of a vessel. 
[In this sonso iistul ehietly in tlio past, partici- 
ple.] 

liy tlie 12th of ijne. n Anne, it was furtlier eiiaeted, tlmt 
lu'itlier tile servants nor iippientlees of siieli certificated 
man slioiild gain any seltleineiit in tim parisli where lie 
resided under such eerlilieate. 

Adam. .Siaitli, Wealth of Nations, I. x. 


2. To attest, certify, ' 
cate: as, to eerhlirale r 
certification (serGi-fl-ka'shpu), n. [= E. eer- 
tif ration =r .Sp, eertifeaeitin = Pg. ecrUfieai;So 
■A.Z It. ecrtiften.:ioni , < ML. certifeati4>(n-), < eer- 
tifearr, jip. rertijieatn.y, certify; sen certify.] 
1. Tho act of certifying or iuiomiiug ; mitili- 
cution of a fact. 

Of the whlehu ridingo tlmt other knight Inid ccrtijica- 
cilia. (jlesla Unnianuram (i-d. llerrtuge), ]i. l /l. 

He was served with a new order to apiiear, . . . witli 
this eert(7(euti'nn, that it he ayijKiared not tlmy would iiro- 
ceed. Bji. Burnet, Hist, heforniutioii, ;i. 



certification 

S. A maldng miro or certain ; certain Informa- 
tion; meaiiH of knowing. 

There can be no eerlificalum how they sluml. 

Ililkhi)it‘» Votinpm, 1. Cllt. 

3. Ani'xplicit or fomml notic<> ; spocjfi<‘a)ly, in 
law, a certificate atteHtinfr tlie truth of aotne 
statement or ev(' lit : llie reliirii (o a writ. — 4. 
The writing on the face of a cfieck Ijy wliich it 
is certified. See rt rlifii. 
certifier (ser'ti-fi-f'r), )/. One wiio certifies or 
assures. 

certify (sf“r'ti-fi). r. ; jiret. and ]ip. errti/ini, 
ppr. ecrtifj/iiKj. ( < ME. (•crlijii n, < ( )F. ri rlijiir, 
eertfjwr, E. m-tifirr = I’r. Sp. l*g. ro-lijitur = 
It. ccrlifictirr, < ME. cirtiji'-tirr, certify, < E. err- 
fiw, certain, 4 - -finin’, (. Jiin rr, make : see rrrtitin 
and -/!/■. 1 I. Ii'<'>is. 1. To asanre or make cer- 
tain (of); give certain inforni.'itiun to; tell posi- 
tively: aiijdied to })erHons, and followed by of 
before th(' thing told about, or by that before 
a verb and its nominative : as, I certified you 
of the fact. 

Amt rctarnc to trllo how Ab'rlin (trptntfd from tho 
kynKO Arthur, uiid liow lie rertilinl tho tyiiKc lliiii luid 
hl« wl( o/dyiirrii drcmi'S that thi'l Imddi ii iiirlto. 

Mi’rllii (K. i;. f. ,S,). til. 4ia 
In a loartmy, to ci rU-fti yon all. 

An linndi n'(i kidtrlilcs of this said roiitro 
l)i»tr<M'd and stain, jmt to di lh inortall. 

/I'lon. fit #‘«i f(oini/ <K. E. T. S.), 1. 4ntW. 

Wo aent and rrrfiViVd tin' kiiiK. Ezra iv. I t. 

1 Kotooi'rf(fi/ her, 'I'alhot'n In rc. Shnk,, t Hen. \ 1., it. ft. 

Yon are ho koo<I, 'lia a Kliaino to Hi'old at yon i hnt you 
never till now cfrliliiit inc that you were at Casa AinhroHio. 

(f'raii, Eetti rs, 1. I2«. 

2. To give certain information of ; makt' clear, 
definite, orcertain; vouchfetr: appliodtotliiugs. 

'lltls Ib deBljiin-d to ce/f/r// ilioBe thinnH that are con- 
firmed of tiod * favour. Itaiiimiiiiil, Kinidamentaln. 

The dUeaHC and deformity around ns rcrlify the infrac- 
tion of natural, inteUeelual, and moral lawn. 

3. To testify to or vouch for in Avriting; make a 
declaration of in writing under band, or hand 
and seal ; make known or establish as n fact. 

Tlie Jndirea Rhall cerli/n their opinion to the ehanei-llor, 
and upon aneh rertitleate the decree is n.snally fonndi'il. 

Iltarksliiiii'. 

Certlfled check, a chce.k which has heen rei'osidz.ed hy 
a competent oltleer of a hank as a valid aiiproprinlhm of 
tlie amount of money Hp 'cllled tliereiii to tlie payee, amt 
bearing the evldeiiee of Bueli recoKiiition. To Certify a 
check, to neknow led).'!! in writiim uiion it tliat tlie liaiik 
on wliieli it is drawn Iiiib funds of tlie drawer Hiiltieieiit 
to jiay it. 'J'liln in done liy writlnx nero»» the face of the 
check tilt! name of tlie ollleer deputed liy the hank for that 
purpoBc, and the word “itood," or any enslonniry eipiiva- 
lent; when iloiie hy nnthority of the Iniiik Ihlsliais the wiinc 
Offeet iiH the iieeeiiliinec of a hill of exeliaiitre, liiiidiiin the 
bank to pay the anioniit of the cheek, whether in fiind.s 
of the draw er or not. 

II. iutrnns. To testify; declare tho triitli; 
make a certification or cortilicute. [Rare.] 

And tliel nelde that thei were with .Iiillus (Vzar, Em- 
perour of Rome, and ledde to hyni that HiiliiiKe man that 
thcl hadde founded in the foresle for to l■('W<’rh• of a vUloii 
tliatwaHRliewed hyni »le|>inge. Ali r/oi (E. E. T, .S,).iii. 4'irt. 

The trial hy eertltlciite Ih allowed in HiieU eases where 
the evidence of the iiernon ivrti/t/iiii/ is the only proper 
criterion of tlie point in dispute, 

lUnekHtaiu’, poininciitiiries. 111. xxll. ;t. 
OOrtlorari (8Ar''shi-d-ra'n), 71. [< EE. eertiorari, 
bo informed of, inf', pass, of eertiornre, inform, 
lit. make nifiro ctM'faiii, < E. eertior, com par. 
of certus, certain: see errtain.] In taw, a writ 
issuing from a superior court to call up tbe 
record of a proceeding in an inferior court or 
before any body or ofllccr exercising jtidicial 
power, that it may bo tried or reviewed in the 
Buperior court, ihls writ is iiHiially otitalncd upon 
oomplaliit of a |mrty tliat he has not iceclvcd justice, or 
that he cannot luive an imiiartial trial in tlie inferior eoni t 
or Isaly. It is now to .a great extent siilieiseded by the 
appeal. 

certiorate! (sf>r's}ii-o-rat), r. t. [< IjIj. certiora- 
ttm, pp. of eertiornre, inform: see certiorari.^ 
To imorm ; assure. 

m tills instant certiorated from tli 


hall. 
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certitude (H6r'ti-tud), n. [z= F. cerlilude = I’r. 
Hcrtctut = Eat. certitut = eertitud = It. eer- 
titudinc, < ME. certitudo (-(tin-), < L. eertim, cer- 


The world . . . 

Hath really neither joy, nor light, nor love, 

Nor certitude, nor peace, nor help for inilii. 

M. Artmld. 

Certitude, as I have said, is the iiereeptloii of a triilli 
with the iierception that it is a truth. 

./. II. .\ewman, dram, of Assent, p. 1S7. 

cert-money (H^irt'iuun''i), «. [< ME. cert (see 

cert) + money,'} lu old Etuj, law, head-money, 


paid yearly bv tho roBidenta of sovoral manow 
to tho lords tiiereof, for the certain keeping of 
tbe leet, and sometimes to the hundred, 
certosa (cher-td's|i), n. [It. ; ef. Carthusian.} 
A monastery of Carthusian monks, especially in 
Italy. Tlie most eclclnalcl is tlic great esUd.llalmieiit 
near Pavia in l^mibardy, founded hy liian (laleazjm Vis- 
eoiiti, lirst duke of Milan, in EIWI, the deeoratiniiB of which 
are of extraordinary iireliitertiinil riehiiess. 

certosina-work (eher-f o-so'na-w<>rk), M. [< It, 
eertoNinn (< certosa, a eonveht of Carthusian 
monks) -b worl-.} An inlay of wood and other 
matf'rials, usually light upon dark, as ivory, 
sulinwood, and the like on walnut or other 
ihirk wood. Comparo tarsia. 
certy, «. See eertie. 

cermet, n. [< E. carulu.s, dark-blue: see cerulc- 
OM«.] Cerulean. Also siielled carule. 

'J’lien gan flic slieplieard giitlier into one 

His Ktragling Ooules, and dravc tlieiii to a fmird. 

Whose cirrule »trcaiiic, romlding in I’lble stone. 

Crept under iiiosso as greene os any ginird. 

Sjieneer, A'irglU Guah 
The bark, 

That silently adown the eerulr stream 
elides willi swift sails. ./. Dyer, The Fleece, il. 
cerulean (se-rii'le-an), a. [< E. carulcus (sen 
eendean.'i) -f- -an.} Hky-colorod ; clear light- 
blue; blue. Also spelled crtTM/czia. 

It stands like, the cerulean arch we see, 

Mnjestie in its own simplicity. 

CatciH’r, Truth, L 2(1. 
Rluc - bine as If that sky let fall 
A Mower fi'om its cerulean wall. 

Hryant, Fringed Oeiitian. 
Cerulean blue. See Wnc — Cerulean warbler. Den- 
driica eu cutea. a small iiiseetivoroiis iiiigrulury bird of 
North Amerlea, 41 Inelies long, belonging to tho family 
Sulrieolidir or .Viiii>tiliid(r,iit an azure-blue color varied 
Willi black and white. 

ceruleated (se-rb'le-a-led), a. [< Ti. cwruteus 
(see eendeoH.'ij -b -a'te ~ -b -ed^.} Painted blue. 
Also Hfielled enrideated. [Uare.") 
cerulein (se-rb'le-in), «. [< E. o«T«fr«.v (see 
eerideous) 4- -in~.'\ 1. Same as rtrab ac. — 2, A 
coal-tar color used in dyt'ing, prepared Viy treat- 
ing gallein vvilli strong siilpliuric, acid. It U 

mostly used III d.veiiig or pHiitiiig eotloii fabrics, nitlioiigli 
Ii|ipliealile to wool ami silk. It jirodiiees fast olive-gree n 
slni.i.'s, .Sometini.'S called anthracene yrccn. 

ceruleoUBt (se-rO'le-us), a. [< Tj. cwriilens, 
poet, also (’(end IIS, dark-blue, dark-green, dark- 
colored; pcriiaps tor*ra’tidus, < ca’Iiiiii, the sky: 
B(‘o eeit, eelest.} Cerulean. Also sjielled curu~ 

U’OHS. 

that oversiireads the 
Dr. it. .tf «)■.’, (’oiijeet lira Cubulisliea, p. .1b. 
cerulescent (ser-»-]es'ciil), «. [< eende + -es- 

eent.} Somewhat blue; approacliing in color 
to blue. Also spelh'd eicruteseent. 
ceruleum (se-rii'le-um), «. (NL., < L. carule- 

um, neut, of eicnifeii.i, bine : see cenileoii.'t.} A 
blue ]>igment, eonsistiiig of stannate of pro- 
toxid of cobalt, mixed with Htaunic, acid and 
sulphate of lime. I’re, Diet. Also spelled ca'- 
rnleiim. 

cerulific (scr-O-lif'ik), a. [< Ti. eirruleu.s (see 
eeriileous) -b -fens, < faeere, make.] Of or jiro- 
ducing a bln(> or sky blue eolor. Also spelled 
C(vruUfic. [Kure.] 

The Ni'veral species of rays, as tile riibiflek, cerulijick, 
mid otliei-s, are . . , sejiarated one from another. 

A'. iJrrir, Fosniologla .Sacra, ii. 2. 

cerumen (so-ro'men), «. [NL., < E. ccra, Avax : 
see cere.} Ear-wax ; the Avax-like substaueo 
secreted by numerous glands situated in the 
exterual meatus of the ear. it is a mixture mainly 
of fats and soa|>s, with some coloring mattor. It acts us 
n liilirieaiit. ami liy its peeiiliur bitterness is supposed to 
pn-veiit the eiitiuiiee of insects. 

CerumenOUS, «. Hee ceruminous. 
ceruminiferous (B^-rO-iiii-iiif'e-rus), a. [< NL. 
errumen (-min-) + h.fcrrc, = 1:1. bciir^, -b -ous.} 
Producing ccruiium. 

Ceruminiparous (se-rd-mi-ni^)'a-ruB), a. [< NTo 
cerumen (-min-) -b parere, bring forth, -b -o»w.] 
Same as ceruminiferous. 

ceruminous ( se-rii'mi-nus), a. [< cerumen (-min-) 
4- -ous.} Ke- ■ 
lating to or 
containing 
cerumen. Al- 
so written ce- 
rumenous . — 

Ceruminous 
glands. Bee 


Oervicapra 

mtph, tail.] A genus of aretiid moths: so called 
from the extensile anal appendages of tho larv». 
The siM'cies are known as iwiss moths ; C. rinuia, which 
feeds on ttio willow, iiopl.ar, and other trees, is an exam- 
ple. Hee pHim ninth. 

ceruse (se'ros), n. [< ME. ceruse, < OF. ceruse, 
F, ceru.’ie = Pr. ce.ruza = 8p. I’g. cerusa = It. 
cerussa, < L. ccrussa, Avhite lead, jirob. < cera, 
wax: Hoo cere.} White haid; a mixture or com- 
pound of hydrate ami carbonate of lead, pro- 
duced by exposing the metal in thin plates to 
the vapor of vinegar, it is mm li used in painting, 
ami a eosinetie is prepared from It. Lead is sometimea 
found native in tlie form of eenise, but in this ease it is 
generally ealle.l eerugilc. 

Tiler was (|iiykailver, lltarge, lie liremstoon, 
lloras, ceruse, ne ollle of tiirtre noon, 

>'c oyiiemeiit tliat wolde eleiise and lyto. 

That litiii miglite helpeii of bis wlielkes wliite. 

Chaucer, (leii. I’rol. to C. T., 1. 629. 
tend me yoiir scarlet, lady. ’TIs the sun 
Hath giv'ii some little taint unto the ceruse. 

K. .Innsnn, .SejanuH, ii. 1. 
Your ladyship looks palo; 

But I, your doctor, liuvo a ccrvsc for you. 

Massimjer, Duke of Milan, v. 2. 
Ceruse of antimony, a white oxid of autiimmy, which 

separates from the water in wliieli (liiiiiliorelie uiitiiiioiiy 
lias lieeii wasiied. 

ceruse (se'ros), p. t. ; prot. and pp. eerused, ppr. 
ceru.itinij. [< crriwc, «.] To wash with ceruse ; 
apply ceruse to as a cosmetic. 


Her 


i oyage, v 
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cerusite, cerussite (ser'»-sit), «. [< ceruse (E, 
cerussa) -b -ite-.} A native carbonate of lead, 
Pbl’Os; a common lead ore, found in England, 
Siberia, the Har/., etc., often in conjunction 
with galena or sulphid of lead, u oeeiirs erys- 
tnlllzed, line gnimilar, or eartliy. Its color is white, yel- 
lowlsli, or grayisli, unit its luster adiiiinintiiie. It is often 
derived from tlio dpeomposllioii of galena. Hoiiietlniea 
isiHi'd ceruse. 

cervalatt, cervelatt, [P. ccrrelai, a kind of 
sausage, whence ult. E. sarcloy, q. v.] 1, A 
kind of sausage. Bee saretoy. — 2. An obsolete 
musical instrument of the clarinet kind, pro- 
ducing tones similar to those of the bassoon. 
Cervantist (ser-van'tist), w. [< Cerrantes + 
-is/.] A sludmit of the works of Eorvantos 
(1. '>47-1 (510), a Spanish nov’olist, author of “Don 
(Quixote.” 

Mr. (iitison's versions of the almost forgotten dramatic 
and lyrleal works of tlio author of " Don qiiixotu " liave 
won tlie iijiplaiisu of all true Ceri'iiulists, iiotti in Eiigluiid 
and ill .Spain. Atheiuruni, No. 1077, p. 409. 

cervantlte (s(''r-vnn'tlt), n. [< Cervantes, a lo- 
eality in Siiaiiish (Jalicia, -b -itc^,} A native 
oxid of Riitimony of a Avhite to ytdlow color, 
occurring in acicular crystallizations or mas- 

cervelatt, «. See ccrvulat. 
cervelidre (str-vo-liar'), «. [< OF. ccrvelkre, 

ccrvetticre, < cerveau, ccrrclle, the hrain : see ccre- 
hcllum.} A skull-c.ap of steel, worn by medieval 
foot-soldiers. S(>e coif, II (c). 
cervical (s<‘r'vi-kal), (I. and n. [= F. Sp. Pg. 
cervical = It. ccreicule, < Ij. *<'(reieaHs (only as 
neut. n. cervical, cervicule, a jiillow or bolster), 
< cervix (ccrvic-), 
the neck.] I. «. 1. 

Of or pertaining to 
tho neck : as, the 
cervical nerves ; cer- 
vical vessels ; cervi- 
cal vertebr®. — 2. 

In mcd., jiertaining 
to the cer\ix or 
neck of the uterus: 

as, ccrctcol endoiue- . - 

Iritis. — 3. In or- 
nith., of or pertain- 

ing to tho cervix, ,/ ,'X 'J'-i'lncd 

scruff, or back of verTdjratltrrjl Ken^n^ 
the neck, or to the 

aucheuiuiu, just behind tho najie of the neck : 
as, a cervical collar. Cervical fold, in Crustacea, 
a depresslim on tho sides of thu IkmIv, renresentiiig llio 
union of thu maxillary witli tho niaxlllipeilary segiiieiits. 
It represents tho neck of siieli an unininl, or the demar- 
katlou between the head and tlio thorax, and contains the 
Beaphugiiathlte. an appendage ot tlie second maxilla.— 

Cervloal ganglia, see yanyiinn.^ Cervical groove, in 

Crustacea, an impression on the earniinee parallel with 
the cervical fold. Cervical sclerltes, in entom., small 
cliltiTioiis pieces III tlie iiiemliraiie wlilcli comiecU tho 
head of an tiiseet with the body, Huxley. Hee cut under 


Oervlcitpra (s^r-vi-kap'ra), n. [NL. (De Blain- 
ville), < Cervus + Capra,} A genus of African 




_ palntiiie axis iioarly pi 

|itiiMiiiiit axis ; anti (livfirRiforni li 
tlic niale 

■lii'd, and kiiiiu'ii 

■liidi'd the Hiiiall deer-like aiiiiiinix of tlic ^ 

f>oi, but these are now reRarded as a seimrate family. 
Crm'ihf are divideil into tlio Cereiiur, tile CrmiiUiitr, aim 
the .tfiise/time, or ttie deer proper, luuntjaes, anil musk- 
rile leudiiii; Kenein are liuimifi-r, Ditimi, 


cessavit 

[< rcrul + 


Portain- 
rijlic aU‘(ih(tl. 


tween the hiilla ami the parncclpltal, and nnt incloacd in a ceryllc n. [< cn 

^K-einit "'"i '"‘““i* “ ‘I;" ing t« <.r eoitiaiitiHg i-t'ryl ; 

,K,.n osnieno. avia - an. . .v..eR ceSEte {SO'/dl-fo). ), III /< ,. 

family fornn rly liatui' ot a niofxl of tlio sei-oud iigliro ot wyllo- 
ihc tienus 7V<i./«- ifisiii, consisting of tliroo iinivorsiil ni'oiiositions, 
rate family. The W '.- i 


Portaining itoth to tho nock and tho heart.— 
Carvlclcardiac nerves, several luanelies fi 
vical portion of tlio pneumuKUstrio nervo to tliu eardiau 
plexus. 


iphemdit axis ; and iliverRltorni lioriis, aenerally ■"".I- ,7 t;, fl,',, rntioninnic 

present in tile male sex only, solid, eadueoiis, nsiially CeSarC {SO /.ll-lo), «. Ill tilO miu nionio 

liraiudied, and kiiown us antler.s. Tlie family fornn rly *■ 

Tc (lenns 7'r<o/«- ^ _ ^ 

the ina.jof proiniso Jind ,, 

tivo and llio ininor prcniiso tioing ailiiTiiiilivo : 
as, N'o falso roligion produces good nioral re- 
sults; .all kinds of Christianily pi'odueo good 
nionii results; therefore, no kind of Christian- 
ity is a falso roligion. Kive of tlie six letters eom- 
liiisina tlie 'Vor.l .■. X....- me Mfrnillemit. C on ao.s tliat the 
mood is r. iiiieit.Ie to r.-hirrid ; tliat tin? major luemiso 
is a imiversiil negative; x, tliat this juriiiise is simply eon- 
v.'rted in llie letliielloii ; o. that the minor premise is a 
nnivi-rsal uHirmative ; e. tliat tlie eoiieliisicm is a universal 
neaalive. See hiirhiirit and ». 


Oervtcapra 

antelopes, inolmling sutth spocioH as tho boltor, 

C. bohor, and tho isabollino antelope, C. imhd- 
Uma: used synonymonsly with Aobiw. See cut 
under hohor. 

Oervicaprina (sftr^vi-ka-pri'nd), n. pi [NL., 

< ('ervimpra + -iii(r.\ A subfamily of Aft ieitn 
ant4>lopos, includiTigsiieh genera as On iftipni, 

KnhHS, NootraijuH, etc. 

cervicaprinc (ser-vi-kap' rin), a. (n-imhining <><eHx(wltli many snlmenera), r,ii,r.nl„.s, fVr‘r»/i(s, Mi 
charae.tors of Iho deer and Iho goat; spmdll- cJim, aiid y/v</».ij«.h;s, reiuesentud liy sinh anlniais as tm- 
cally, pertaining to or having tlio characters of Lii.',w-XXn!Ii'nt?ae mV,;kol!i^^^^ 
the Ck’rvtrtipri»a\ llrst r.miid fisssll in tlio Mioeeim. 

cervices, ». Plural of ecnix. Cervinse (sf'r-vi'no), n. pi [XTi., < i'ernm + 

cervicicardiac (ser^'vi-si-kiir'di-ak), a. [< L. -ina\ Cf. rerriin.] Tlio (y])ical snbfaiiiily of 
cervix (ccrvic-), nook, + (Ir. mi/Mn =:K. heart.] tho family Cerridw, having Jioriis in one or both 

n I . , .1 1 XI . . sexe.s, and tho eaiiiiio t(‘oth small or HTintiiig, ■ — , 

eharae.tera di.stiiigiiishiiig tho typical ileer from Cesarean, Cesarian, o. (^ee t trsnrrnn. 
tho iiiuntjacs {Cerruliiia) anil tlio mtisk-tloor cesarowitch (so-zar'o-vieli), ii. Sumo as cxarc- 

a ^knirr?<'yere^ kiii;r"Tl^^ killing Cer^e (sePvin), o. [< Ti. rerrom.v, < cerru^, a cese» j, v A M iddlo Krglish form of et 
o^^r: as, “a wanton 7f. .Ityfo,!: IVlfd!’.;^ Sis:. ^ ^ 

cervicipl«0*ot;vi-si-pleks),«. [< L. etTchr (eer- 

am-), nock, + ph>.r,M, q. v.] l,i «tt«<. ho eervt- cervisia, cerevisia (sAr-, ser-e-vis'i-ii), ». (!., e/e.vpe.v (ems/uf-); f urf ) To stunible. fVd,., 17 l 7 . 

..1 1 ‘ ‘ [llaTO'] also eem'.v/Vi, beer: a word of (iallio origin.] cespititioUS (ses-jii -fish ' us), a. [< li.e.f.vpf- 

cervldsplnal(sfT'vi-s:-spi iuil),u. [<I. ^ ” 00 ^ < eu.vm.v (tYt's/u/-). turf. | Made of turf; 

(emne-), iteek, + s/u/t« spuio, + -«/ Cf. ,p,- cervix (sfT'viks), pi. eerrmes (- vi-sez). [L., turfy: an, r'spilHioiL ra.njiaris, (limjh. [Kttro.J 
wah] Of or pt rtaiiiiiig-to tho (•( 1 vn dl region of tbo nock.] 1. Inrmv/.atidu/mf.; (u) Tho neck; cespitose, csespitose (ses'iii-tds), u. [< L. as 
""-"’-o' fOJtstricted part, of tho botly between tho if Vtf.v/u/u.vtt.v, fi.r which occurs Cfsposm, < ete.s- 

cervicltis (ser-vi-si tis), «. N L. eem.r the, ediest. [I.iltle nseil.) {!>) Tlio pe.s (cu.v/u't-), a turf or sod. ] 1. lit huf,, growing 

"f low tnfly patel,es.-2. In rvlovi.. matted; 

tangled: atijdied to a, surface when it is thickly 
(c) That part of arib whicli issitnated between covcrtul with long and irregularly comniingled 
its head and shouhb'r; the neck of .a rib, between hairs, 
tho eapitellnm and tho tiibercnlum. (</) In < n- .Also eeKpilous. 

(dill., tbo upper Dart of tho occiput or back of cespitoseljr, caespitosely (st s'iii-tds-li), adv. 
tho head, ovttr the occipital ronimcu, ami a<l- In a cespitose mauucr. 

joining the vcrtc.ic. (c) Part of an orgtin lik- l•■ilalm•lds . . . .•,f.vp,7<,x, f.y ,u;yn Kutcd info a .sort of 
, ” . 1 * -i' tfxi •,! ixL 1 . 1 enotl to a neck: as, tho ccrr».r of tho womb or tliaiius. //. c. t'usii waur Almo, ji. ru. 

glo row on tho Hido of the gill-cavtty at the back bladder, — 2t. In /wf., a rhizomo or rootstock. — cespitous (scs'ju-tus), <t. Samo us ctvtytihw;. 
of the nook, and tho sho I comcul and syiumotn- cervix conm, -r cervix cornu poeterlorls. tlm .•.m- a x/„ 7 -,cs .,r t m fy i.iant lias mmiy .stuns inm. tim same 
cal. It was frattiedby Gray tor tho laiuilios Icc- stilflcdpartofJliepoHteri.irlmni ./ Kiuy sui'stam'c in llie rimt, usually f.irmiiik a C'losf tliink I lUiivl or mat tins. 

" *' . ! . Martyn. 

f< NL. as if 
rsfiit-), turf.) In 


the nock (cervix) of tho ut(>rus. 
cervicobrachial (ser^vi-ko-biTi'ki-td), n. [< r^. 
ccriHx {ctrvic-), neck. + britchiitm, "n,rm, + -u/.] 
Pertaining both to tiio neck and the arm. 
Oervicobranchia (st'r 'vi-ko-brang'ki-it), n. pi 
[NL., < L. cervix {ccrvic-), nook, + 'firanehin, 
gills.] A suborder of lieteroglossato scutibrau- 
chiato gastropods, with lamellar gills in u s’ 


turidiv, Lepeiidw, vmiitindiniidai. [Nolinuso.] spinal v.ud. Cervix glandlo, tb>‘ v»iiHtii< ti<iu in iiiud 
Oervicobranchiata (st’r'vi-ko-brang-ki-a'tii.), w\"mb “til.MmrrX cespitulose 

n. pi [NL., nciit. pi. of ccriTcu/u7f«.c/tmb/.s ; st'o m arly mi imiinulouKtli.—Cervlx veBlcjB, tin- ma k.dtlie *aiKpitidofiiis, \ n. cu .s/n .s ( 
cerricoonmehiato.] In Do Hlainvillo’s systi'm iilmliiir. fiut., growing in sumll tiifis. 

of olassiflcation, an order of Mollunea forming CervulinsB (ser-vft-li'iie), n. pi. [NL.. < ('errii- cess't (sos), r, i. [< MK. ci .s 
a subclass, raraceidiuldpliora hcrmapliroditu. Ins + -iiiir.] A subfamily of sm.all deer, of Iho form of ci.nck (c.'x. u) (wlicn 
and iaoluiiing two familios, AVy//l'm and y?ru«- family Cirridir; tho nnintjaes, having Jioriis form cease), <. (»I’. ressi r, < 
chiferu. [Not in use.] and enlarged tusk-like eiiniuo tooth in the iiial<> . , 


O nature, , 

2. To ticglet 


cervicobranclliato (scr''vi-kd-brang'ki-at), a. 1^00 muutjac 
[< NL. cerricdbraiichiatiis. < L. eerrix (errrir-), cervuline (ser'vti-lin), o. IN rtaiuiug to tho 

nock, + Nfj. Z»r«nc/iirt, gills.] Having cervical tVrn//bm; or mniitjac.s. cess'-i (.ses) c. t. ( A luis.sin’llinir of 

branchiu) or gills; of or pertaining to tlio Cer- Cervillus (sdr'vri-lu.s), 11. | NL. (cf. I.L. cwm- ‘ ry,, imiioso a tux uiioi 

vicdbrancliia ov CiTvicobraucliiata. ///,s, a litllo cbovaux-dc-fri.so), dim. of L. <vr- • • • ■• i 

cervicodynia (scr''vi-k()-diTt'i-u), a. [NL.,<L. riis, a deer (also a eht>vau.v-de-l'risi ). J Tho 
cervix (cervic-), neck, + Gr. Jth r//, pain.] In typical ami only gmius of tho subfamily Gmot- 
patlud., myalgiii or era tup of tho neck. liiiir; the mnnljacs. 

cervicofacial (ser"'vi-kd-fa'shial),«. [<L.mrix Cervus (scr'viis), n. [L., a stag, a deer, = AS. 

(cemc-), nock, + facies, face',' + -al] Of or licarei-l, K. Iiar-t: ueo harfi.] The lyidcal genus 
pertaining to both tho neck and tho faeo: as, of Ibe family i'crridiv and siibftimily i'ervimv: 
tho cervicofacial division of tho facial nerve. formerly cooxteusive witli the family, but now 
CervicO-OCCipital(ser'vi-kd-ok-sip'i-tiil), rt. [< restricted to siieh species as tbo stag or red- 
L. cervix (eerric-), neck, + aeciput (occipil-) + det'r of Kiirope (G. elaphus), the wapiti or tdk 
-til] Portaining both to tho neck ami tho back of America (G. caitudeiisis), and their iminodi- 
of the head. ulo congeners, 

cervico-orbicular (s^r Ai-ko-fir-bik'it-lilr), (/. ceryl (so'ril), ». [< L. cm?, wax, + -yl] In 

[< NL. (■crri('()-()r{u'(T(/urt,'i, tp V.] Connecting the clicni., an organic radical {C._. 7 llf,.r,) found in 
cervix with an orbicular miistdc; spccilically combination in beeswax. 

applied to tbo eervico-orbiciilaris. Ceryle (ser'i-lo), ». INL. (Doic, 1S‘2H), < Gr. 

Cervico>orblcularis (ser"vi-k6-dr-bik-u-la'ri.s), m/ih’'Aik, a sea-bird of tho halcyon kind.) A 
n. [NL., < L. eerrix (cervic-), neck, + orhicu- genus of kingfishers, of tho family Alcedmktw 
laris; seo orlncidar.] A muscle of tho hodgo- 
hog, connecting the corvdcal fascia with tho 
anterior dorsal part of tho orbicularis panui- 
culi, tho sphinctorial action of which it assists 
ill couiitoractiiig. 

cervicorn (sor' vi-kAm ), a. [< L. cerrus, a door, 

4- cornu = K. horn.] Branching like tho ant- 
lers of a deer. 


Tliig tyjie . . . liclnsr sumutiincs gluliuliir, sniuctime* 
Btellute, suinuUines cerricurn. 

IP. n. Carpenter, Miems., $ 473. 

cervlculate (s6r-vik'a-lat), «. [< L. ccrricula, 
a little nock, dim. of eerrix (ccrric-), nt'ck, + 
-flb.'l.] Ill ctthua., forming a sh'ndor nock: ap- 
plied to tho prothorax when it is unusually 
long and cylindrical, as iu certain Ilymcnopkra 
ana Neuroptcra. 

corvid (86r'vi(l), n. A ruminant of the family 
Cervidex, as a ileer. 

Oorvida (s<sr'vi-<16), n. pi [NL., < Ccrriis f 
-idw.] A family of ungulate artiodactyl ruini- 



.S/iiik., All's Well, V. 3. 
t a legal duty, ('oii-' II 

, short 

It [Mill ; assess. 

A iiimi of two tUouHmal a year is not I'. xx. if at ho many 
ttcaiioiisas lie liiis on. Kiiieome, iv. j. 

The KiiuUhIi gaiTiHous ec'.s.v>'i/ mill iiillaiieil tlie fuvmeiKot 
Mcatli uml lliililiii. /•'inmt,'. Hist, ring., II. vll. 

cess- (sos). It. [A misspelling nt sess, a.; from 
the verb: see cess'-^, c.]' 1. A rate or lax; a 
pubiie imposition. [Prov. Lug. and Scot eh.) 

('i'.iKr is Hollo olliiT lint tliiil wliicli youi' Holfo ciilloil im- 
poMitioii, lint it is iu a Kliiil [ii rtiiilH uiiiii i|iia,viitoil until 
you. Kor tlu ro mo (•■'.x.ns of Mimliyo snitos; uiiu is, tllu 
ooHsiiig of soulilituii's iipim the i.oinitri'y. 

Sjit'irm r, Stiito of trohiiicl. 
2. In Scotland, tho huid-tax ; a [icrmanenl tax 
fixeil at jC47.pr)t per aiiiiiim, to bi' levied out of 
the laml-reiit of Sent land fort.'ver, subject, how- 
I'ver, lo a [Miwer of redem[itiou. — Sf. Estima- 
tion; measure. 

Tho poor juili! is wrung tu the willu iH out of all rvs*. 

S/iiik., I Hon. fV., ii. 1, 
cess'^ (sos), It. [Perhaps it contraction of .s-uc- 
cc.xw.] Luck: used chielly in the impreeation 
hod ccss lo yon {it, them, etc.). [Irish.] 
Cessant (ses'anl), a. |< Ii. crssaii{t-)s, ppr. of 
ccssarc, reuse: sc<i cc.v.vl, cco.s'c.] Kestiiig; dis- 
eouliiiiiiiig luolidti or action; imictive ; dor- 
matit. 

cessation (se-.sa'shpn), a. [< L. ccssolio(u-). 


V.’aT’ 


pp. 




'Otis 


i.s-l 




.vest; discoutimiiiiico 
ctioii of any kind, whether Icm- 


Belted Kiiiiffixhcr (C/O'/e uitryon). 


of motion o 
piirary or lltial. 

Tho (lay wii.s joiirly oIi.hoi voiI for a foHtival, hy ci’xxnfiiia 
from hiliour, ami liy n >oi ling to chiiicli. Sir J. llayii anl. 

Tho rising of a iiiu-limnoiit i.s a kiml of (vxxufi'o/i from 
IKililioks. Adiliron, Froohohler. 

2t. All armistice. --iSyn. 1. Paurr. stay, etc. Soo 

cessavit (so-s.a'vit), «. [Ii., he lias ceased; 

3d pers. sing. [lerf. inil. act. of ccssare, cease: 

I In I'liij. law, formerly, a writ 


nant mammals ; the deer tribe. It is oharaotorizo.l given Viy’statute to recover lan’ds when the ten- 

by a polyootyleclonary plaoeiita amt a fourfol.l st.miacli ; a < . rudfS of Africa and Europe. The apei ie.s aro, . x Imd ceased for t wo vears to oer 

skull with tliu amllpiry bulla hut little proiliioed ilowii- however, mostly Amorioan, ami arc such as the common \ “I’" T .1" ^ 

ward, and applied only’^ to the inner surface of tlio panic- belled kiiiKflsher of .North America, aleyon, together “pPtU tlio scr\ ico which constituted tho COudl- 
ctpital process; a styloid process directed downward he- with a number ul uiioUer kinds, us C. amencana. tiou of his tenure, and had not sufficient goods 



cossavit 

or cbattels to bo distraliuul, or when the ten- 
ant had 80 incloHod the land that the lord could 
not come upon it to dlHtrain. Thia writ was 
abolished by 3 and 4 Wm. IV., xxvii. 

cesseif, cesse'-H. Soo ccs.vi, rcss'^. 

cesser (sos'er), n. [< or. fv.v.sY'r, a ceaKinK, < 

oesscr, cease : see fru.sr.] In hnr, a eeasin^' ; a 
neglect to jierfomi servi<'eH or make i)aymeiit 
for two years. ,S{>e irsKarit. 

CeSSibilityt (ses-i-bil'i-ti), ti. [< ri.v>iil)l)'; see 
~bUity.'\ The quality of Riviiip; way or yielding; 
without reHistn iico. Sir K. IHt/hy. 
cessiblef (ses'i-bl), n. [= F. iWsihlr, tniiisf.T- 
ablo, < Ij. ccumis, pp. of erth rr, yield, cede: see 
cede and -i/dr.] Oiviiif; way;' liaVde to ^jive 
way ; yieddiuj;. 

If tile )iai ls Ilf tile Hlrilcki'ii liuilv lir mi easily r. at 

without illtih'illty 11 Htroke can illvlile them. Sir lx. I>i;ilii/. 

cessio bonorum (HCsh'id bd-uo'rmn). 1 li.: rrs- 
sio, yieldintr; Ixmorum, treii. of /unut, (»oihIs: see 
ccfisum and liona,'\ The surrender of one's as- 
sets; in Scots low, a yioldinjr or surrender of 
property or goods, a legal jiroeeeding by which 
a dt'btor is I'ntitled to be free fmni iniprison- 
metnt, if iimoctmt of fraud, on surrendering his 
whole means and estate to his ereditnrs. Any 

projiorty neeiimiihiteil utter tlilK Mirremler in, liowever, Ija- 
ble to attaeluaeat so loas' as (he ilelit is aol wholly |iaiil oM'. 

cession (sesh'qn), n. [= F. rrs.sioii = Sj>. rr.sion 
= Pg. cr.s.sdo =3 It. Cfs.sionr, < L. rrsnio{ti-), ti 
yielding, < cr.ssii.s, jip. of erdrre, yield, give way, 
cede: set'cede.] If. 'j'he act of yielding or giv- 
ing way ; eonet'ssiou. 

For exeasatioaa, eess/ioei, lamlesty Itself, well s'overaeil, 
nn.’ hut arts of osleatatloa. /Aieoa, Vain tilory. 

No wi.se ama ever lost aaythhiK hy ee.v,<o)». 

Jrr. Trniliir, Works (eil. I,si;i:.), I. 

2f. A yielding to physieal force or imiuilse. 

If there he a mere yleliliaK or crmitiH |ia a hocty struck) 
it Itroitaeetli ao soumi. liarun, .Sat. Hist. 

3. The act of ceding, yitdding, <tr Hurrt'ndeving, 
ns territory, itrojterty, or rights; a giving up, 
resignation, or surrendt'r. 

A (S'-kkIiiii of Flaaders to that erown IFinaee] ia exehaay’e 
for other iirovlaees. Sir it'. Trntjilr. 

The cesritin of lier claims on the earhlom of Aacus hy 
Ijitly Mariraret hail won to Daraley’s side the |iowerfal 
niid duaireroUH Karl of Morton, and tiad alienated from 
Murray the kindred houses of liattivea and l.iadsav. 

/•Vmoh, Hist. Kao,’ II. i«. 

4. Tu ciril Idiv, a voluntnry surrender of a |>er- 
Bon’s effects lo his crediftirs to avoid imjiris- 
onnient. See cesta'o (lOHorion . — 5. Eccles., the 
leaving of one benefice in consei|uence of ac- 
cepting anoth(*r, the incumbents not liaviug a 
dispeiiHiition (‘utitling him to liold both. 

cessionary (sesh'pn-a-ri), (I. and ii. [= F. rr.s. 
nonnairc s= Sp. (r.sioiKirio = Pg. It. cr.s.siotidrio, 
< ML. ers.siou<(riiis, < L. ees.sio(ii-): see er.siiio)i.] 
I. a. (riving up; yielding. Cessionary bankrupt, 
one who has sat leadered his estate to tie divided aaioat; 
his creditors. 

II. pl. ce.s,sio)idries (-riz). In Horn, hitr, 
one to wlioiu [iroperty has been assigned or 
eonveyt'd; a transferee, assignef', or grantet*. 

Tlie parties, eedeat and ri'mliiiiiiri/, appeared liefoie llie 
inutristrate ; tlie ivusooior.v, taking llie aosilioa of plain- 
tiff, deelared the thllitt Ids ia (juiritaiy i iydit. 

PiM iir. ISrit., XX. tV.K>. 

cessmentt (ses'ment), Py [< C(.s,s'-i + -;«e«f.] An 
assessment or tax. 

CeSSOr^ (ses'pr), n. [< OF. ns if "crssoiir, < Ij. 
cesmitor, < ccusdre, jip. ccssdtidi, eease, be inac- 
tivo: see ccdsc.] In Eiiif. Idtc, fortmu-ly, 

one who neglocted for two years to perfonn 
the servien by which he held lands, so that he 
incurred the danger of the writ of cessavit. 
Hee re.ssdrit. 

CeSBOr-t (ses'qr). n. [A misspelling of *si.ssor, 
short for assessor: sec ce.s.s-.J An assessor or 
taxer. 

cess-pipe (ses'pij)), n. a pipe for carrying off 
drainage from cesspools, sinks, or drains, 
cesspit (ses'pit), a. [< rrss (in cesspool) -b piO.I 
Same as cesspool. [Rare.] 

Of the deposit of sucli refuse in eesspifs ami privy-pits. 

I’rnimliirr Drath, p. ,ss. 

cesspool (ses'piil), n. [The orig. and eorreet 
speliing is srsspool ; K. dial, suspool, < JO. ditil. 
suss, S0S8, a (mtidle, hog-wash, anything foul or 
muddy, a dirty mess (< (iael. sos. any uuseenily 
mixture of food, a coarse mess), -f- K. jiool^.'] 
1. A sunk chamber, cistt'rn, or well in a drain 
or privy, to receive the sediment or tilth. — 2. 
Figuratively, any foul or fetid rt'ceidaelc. 

Tin; OM* pilot of n«io, imw in a time of |ia|ier-iiioiiey, 
work* Willi a vlvnelty unexampled, imimaaiaed. 

Vnrlide. French llev., III. v. 1 , 
cost (scat). It. [< L. ce.stus, a girdle ; sec er,s(i(«i.] 
A lady’s girdle. Collins. [Rare and poetical.] 
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cesti, «. Plural of cestiist. 

OestidSB (ses'ti-sle), n. pl. [NL., < Cesium + 
-ido;.] A family of ctenophorans, constituting 
the order Tirniald, of wliicli Cesium is the typi- 
cal and only genus. Sec cut under Cesium. 

Cestoda (.scs-to'dji), «. pl. [NIi., X’ar. of tV.s-- 
ioideo, q. V.] Same as i'esloiilea. 

CCStode (scs'tdd), d. and n. Same as resioid. 

cestoid (scs'toid). d. atid M. L O- 1. In general, 

Ilf or perlaiiiiiig to tlie Cestoided ; being or ro- 
seiiibbnga (u|ii'Wdriu; tamiate. — 2. More par- 
lieuhirly, tt]ipliod to the adult inelistiuetioufrom 
the cystic state of a tamia. 



Tliii, IliiH thid heauteoas rrsliiu ia 
Of lovera' miuiv-eoloiued lilies. 

JS. ./..ii.,.i,i. Musipie of Hymen. 

cestra, »■ Fluriil of ee,striim-. 

Cestraciidae (ses-fra-si'i-do), w. pl. (NL., < 
Ctsiraeion + -idd'.\ A family t>f sharks: .same 
us i'estraeiontidw and Uet< rodoiitidd'. 

Cestracion (ses-tra'si-on), n. [NL. (Cuvier, 
1H17, from Klein, 17411), < (Ir. xttTrpa,a weapon.] 
1. A generic name originally employed for 
the lianimcr-hca.dcd sharks: synonymous with 
Splii/riid. Klein, 1742.— 2. A generic iiaiiic of 
the port .lackson sharks, giving name to the 
family CesirdeiontitUr : syiionyiuous with Hete- 
rodontiis. 

cestraciont (scs-tra'si-ont), d. and n. I, a. Of 
or jicrtaining to tlio Crstrdcioniidfr, 

II. n. A shark of the family Cesiraeionlidfr. 
Sir J. liirhdrdson. 

Oestraciontes (H<>s-irii-si-ou'tez), w. p/. [Nfj., 
jil. of t'estrdeioii{t-).'] .Same as ('eslrdeioniithr. 

, I//«.v.vL’, 1K33. 

Oestraciontidse (ses-tra-si-on'ti-de), 7t. pl. 
(Nil., < <'eslrdcion{l-) •+• -ida\\ In (Jimther’s 
system of classilication, a family of Selaelioidei, 
liHving an anal tin and two dorsal tins, of 
wliich the first is opposite the space between 
the pectoral and ventral fins, and the seeotid 
o]>]>(>Hit(< that ])etween the ventral and anal 
tins. Tho mi.s«I and liaeeui euvities ai'e eoalhieal ; the 
teetli are of .‘.everal kimlB, tlie iiiohir» heiiia arraiiKed ia 
oli)i.|ue rows whirl, vai y in form ua.l eliaraetei-, and to, n, 
the li.-miii of the divUioii into nenerii ; there i* no liietitat- 
lag irieiiiliraae. It coiiUilaa the fort Jiickiiuii sharkH. .see 
shark. Also called UelerndutUidce. 

oestraphoran (ses-traf 'o-ran), a. and «. I. «. ( )f 
or tiertaiiiiug to tho Cestrnphori; cestraciont. 

Il, w. A memlmr of tho (.Vvvfn/p^on; a ccs- 
fraciont. 

Oestraphori (ses-traf'o-ri), n. pl. [NL. (R. 
Owen, 1806), < Or. KhTfta, a weapon, -b -^por., 


cestus 

< ^epriv = E. bcnrl.] A group of selachians, 
including tlie living CestrdeiontUUc and sundry 
fossil sharks, such ns those whose remains 
chielly furnish the fossils known as ichthyo- 
dorulites. in (Iwea’s system the ttroup was defined as a 
sniiorder of J'lnijwrl'nrii liaviiiK ohtuso hack teeth and 
spines in front of each ilorsid lln. (Not ia use.) 

Cestrian (ses'tri-au), n. [< Cestrid, Jiatinized 
form of Clirs/rr ; see Chester.') An inhabitant 
of ('lu'ster, Eiiglund. 

Tlie sood ('rslriiinn may boast of their walls, without a 
sh.idow of tliiit mental reservation on pviinads of modern 

< n.se whleh Is so oflea tlie tax paid by tlie pietaresque. 

H. .Initios, Jr., Trans. Sketches, p. 8. 

cestront, n. A corrupt form of cistern. 
Oestrum^ (scs'lnmi), n. [Nil., < Or. stnTpnv, 
betony.] A genus of jilaiits, natural order So- 
Idnaenr, natives of tropical America, 'i lieyhavo 

tuiiiiel-shaped, yellow, fiiiKiaal lluwers, and a few specie* 
are eoaimoa ia eoaservatoi ies. 

cestrum- (scs'trum), «.; ]il. rc.irfm (-trH). [L.. 
also eestron, < Or. kioTpov, a grnving-tool used 
in encaustic painting, < htvTi iv, prick, puncture ; 
SCO eeslus^.) An implement fonnt'rly used in 
encaustic painting, it was of laetal and of varhiu* 
forms. When heated and Jiassed near tlie surface of tlio 
tmiiitiu);, il fused tlie wax and set the rohir. 

cestui, cestuy (ses'twi), n. [OF., he, that one, 
nit. < Ij. ecee, lo, MT,. *i8ti-huic, dat. of *iste-liie, 

< L. iste, that (man), -b %ic, this.] He ; a person, 

t'sed ia law expressiiias such ivs the following: cniini tpte 
trust, till- pei'siin wiio is entitled tu tho heaellt of a trust, 
tho lieaelh hiiy ; rrstui ipir niir, tho person who is entitled 
to H use (see (/*i ); vi'.slni tpii; vir, the person for wlioso 
life any lands, tenements, or tiereditainenls may lie lieUI. 
Ccstuin(Mes'tiiui), n. [NL.,< L. eeslus, a girdle. ] 
'J'he typical and only gmiiis of tamiate cteuo- 



Vcnui's-^irtllc [Ceiftim tv»ern)» 


pliorans constituting tho family Cestidn', They 
haven rililmn like liody wltlmiil oral hihes, and two ten- 
tueles m ar tho month ; each half of the etonophorul sys- 
tem is ivpre.sented liy four very long ounaU. Crttum Be- 
iiiris, Venns's girdle, the eommini 
Mediterranean species, is a gelati- 
mins rililion llke organism several 
feet long and aliout two ineheg 
iieloss; it exhildts pliosphores- 
eeiiee. Also Cmtnii. 

cestus^ (ses'tus), n . ; pl. ee.s- 
ti (-ti). [L. ; also improii. 
written ed-stns; < Cr. x 


a girdle, prop, adj., stitched, 
cmbroiiiered (sc. ipac, a 



(sc. i/iac, 

si rap, girdle), < lovnir, prick, 
stitch.] 1. Ill Cr. iind Kom. 
diilii/., a girdle of any kind, 
whcthi'r worn by men or by 
women; jiarticularly, tho 
( Jrcok girdle for confining ^ ^ 

tho tunic, and specifically ^urr.i ampiiotafuumiat 
ttic girdle or /.one of Venus, 
which was said to be decorated with every- 
thing that could awaken love. 

Veiuis, williont any ornament hut tier own beantieg, not 
so imieti as lier own n'litiiis, Aililimii, Spectator. 

2. [NL.] In .?ob7. : (rt) A ctenopboran ; one of 
the Cestidw. (6) [cup.] Hame as Cesium. 
COBtUS'-', caestus (ses'tus), «. ; pl. eestus, cwstiis. 
(L., prop, ed’stus, a boxcFs glove, < emiere, 
strike.] Among tho Greeks and Romans, 
kind of 



\'ariou» forms of Cestus. 



cestus 

9d cestmrii') to render tlioir hlowa more ofToe- 
tive. At llrnt the ceHtus Wii* Wdi-ii renehini' uit tilKlii r 
than the wriRt, Imt it wiw iifterwiird exti'iiilcd tn tie- c l- 
howg, wa* more lieiivily wolKhted, niid tieewne, particular- 
ly among the Ronmns, a terriidu weuptin. 

cestliy, M. Beo ccsiui. 

cestvaen (keat/va-eu or -viin), n. Same as 

cist‘s. 

cesura, caesura (se-zu'rii,), ». ; pi. crsiirnu, en'SH- 
rm (-rii/,, -rd), [= i’. (■('.vucc = Sp. Pjjj. It. (•(.rh- 

m = I), ausmr (1. munr = Dan. rn-sur, < L. 
ciVKiirn, lit. a eutfmg, < eatlrn', j)p. vannii, ciit.J 
lupms',, a division mndo in a lino Ity the ter- 
mination of a wonl, especially wlit'n this <‘oin- 
eidos with a pause in delivery or recitation, 
strictly, ccHiirn Is llio division nmdo li.v llie ttfriniiiatiou 
ot a word within a foot, tlio division iu'i:mioncd liy tliii 
concurrence of tho end of a word wlUi tlie end of a foot 
helug called dimw's. Tins distinction of terms ia not, how- 
ever, generally ol)servi!d In treating of modern poetry. 
A iimuculuu; eenurn ia one whieh imme<li!it,ely follows'a 
syllalde hearing the letua or metrieal aeeent; a fi'miniue 
ceunra is one which sneeeeds a metrically nnaceihiled syl- 
lalile. A cesura Is ealled fi it/ieint'iiii>r<(<, jii id/iriio'iticrnf, 
»t hephthemimf ral, aeeordiiig as it oeeiirs in tlio middle 
of the second, tliird, or fourlli foot. In the daet.vlie hex 
ametiT tho ce.snra aftcu- tlio (Irst of the two short syllaldes 
ef tho dactyl Is calleil tlio trw.Uain or ovoicit iij'ln- 

the trmhee (al tlio second, third, or fonrtli foot, a.s the ea.se 
may he). In the same kiml of verse a divi.slon at the end 
of the fourth foot is ealleil a liurnlic eesiira, more accu- 
rately a hneolii' ilieivtu'e. In the following examples the 
cesura is marked l>y a dagger (I), the dieresis hy a paralli I 
(II). Xlins, in tlio line.s of Kngllsli lieroic verse (lanilhe pen- 
tapody) given lielow tliere is a dieresis after the thircl foot 
of the tlrsl line, and a cesura in the fourth and third feet 
of the second amt third lines respeetively. 


I tliy sil 1 1( 


A cesura occurs In the fourth foot of this iambic hexapody 
(trimeter) : 

TO death’s [ bOuiim | mtug 6 | (dOm 1 as I mj on ^ l.y cure. 

The remaining texamples show dltTcrcnt cesnras in the 
d.ietyllc hexameter. One of ttic most iisii.al Is Ihe penthe- 
mliuerul : us. 


n>e trochaic cesura of the third foot is also very freiiueul ; 
os, 

This Is the I fOrCst prl | meval. t The | mfirmOrltig | jniies 
And thO I hemlocks. Aimg/Wfmc, Kvangcllne, Ini. 
An example of the bucolic cesura (dieresis) comhined (as 
la frequent) with the penthemiineral is ; 

Wc dnr I ednntry I flC, t thdn, | 'J'ityrria, n stretelied In tin' 
I sluidinv, 'l.<in:/Je/law, tr, of Virgil’s Kelogne, I. 

The licphthcmlmcral is generally lueeedetl by a trithe- 
mlmenil as secondary cesura: as, 

HeardCd xvlth | moss, 1 And In | garments 1 green, t India- 
1 linctin thfl | twilight, feiwj/etloie, Kvarigellne, liit. 

cesural, caesural (s('-zfi'riil), n. f< <rsimt, 
ea’nura, + -al,} Portniiiing to or eonistitutiii)' 
a cesura. 
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crystnllino matter obtained from the cavity of 
the cranium of spermaceti and other whaU's. 

cetate (se'tut), «. [< cet^ic) + A salt of 

cetic aeid. 

cete* (set), n. [< Tj. rtrtiis, an assembly, gatber- 
iiijr; see roHii.<i,\ A eompany; a number to- 
gether: said of badgers. Strutt, Sports and 
1‘nstimes, p. ISO. 

cete-t (set ), ti. [< Ij. crtiis, < Or. mjTor, a wliille: 
see n tiis, and cf. t 'rtr'^.] A yvhale. 

Cete’* (se'te), n.pl. [Mlj.,< Or. hi/rt/, imeontr. 
hi/riii, pi. of s/yroc, any se.'i-moiister or liirge fish, 
jmrticuhirly' a whale: see irlii.v, and cf. eefe'-’, 
Crtorrit.^ 1. An order of mouodelpliian Mom- 
niitlio, superorder /uliiniltiliei, <-oiitaiiiin(s the 
true eela-ceans, ns whale.s, dohihins, «‘te. it 
Is uatiirally divisible Into three suboriicrs; the Zeu/jlo- 
iliiiiti x, niiistly extiiiet ; the fjentieete, cir tnntlied i-etaeeaiis, 
as the S|(enu whales, dolphins, and Jsiliioises; and tile 
M !/hI ieete, i>r whaleliiine wliale.s. The geiier.a and species 
are very nninerous, and are arranged under 10 faiiiilb s. 
The Cete me eliarneterized by having the jielvis and bind 
limlis more or leas completely atroidiied ; a llsb-llke body, 
specialized for aipiatie iirogressinii, and ending in a bm i- 
zmdal tad nr llnki s ; short hire liiiilia like llnsor llipiiers, 
one at least of the digits bavlng inure (han ;{ plialangi s ; 
the iieeU nsnally.shurt ; and a greater urb ss imiiiiii'ruf the 
eervleul vertebne ankylused together. Tlic di-idlt|uii is 
inunupliyodunt, ami the teeth are conic or cumpressed 
when (ire.sent. .-Vlso Ceta, Cetneeit. 

2. In some systems of 7,o<ilo);icnl classillcation, 
a suborder of Vrtomorpha, Also Cvta. 

oetene (so'ten ), n. | For vrtiilfiic, < <v f/// + 

A colorh'ss, oily, liquid hydroearhou (<'p;ll;t2) 
obtained from eetylic alcoliol. Also called w- 
ti/lnir. 

Ceteosaurua, «. See Crtiosuitriis. 

ceterach (set'e-rnk), II. [= F, rt ltrac = Tt. <r- 
trarcii, < ML. il(!r. MTajUih • of Fasterii 

origin.) Tbo scaly fern or miltwasle, Asphni- 
HM ('(■tcrai:h, a uativo of Miirope and we.sterii 
Asiii. 

ceteris paribus (set'o-ris par'i-bns). Lfi.: rrtr- 
ri.s, jibl. pi. of cctcriiiii, niuit. of rttcntu, other: 
/iifriyiiii}, abl. ]il. of /«!/•, Pf|ual: see /»//•. | l,ifor- 
iilly, other thini's beins etpial; boinn t'vi'nly 
malched in other respeet.s; other eomlilion.s 
eorrespoudinjt, etc. : as, rrti riti /xirihii.s, a hifj'O 
man is (zonerally stnmgiw than ii sin;ill oni'. 

Cetewalef, «. An obsolete muiio of zedoary. 
( liiinci r. 

cetic (se't ik), tt. [< L. ccfii.s, a whale (seo crtiin), 
+ T’ertainiiijv to the whah'. Cetic acid, an 

acid prudiieed, aeeuiding to Iteiidz, in very Miiall i|minli- 
ty ih till! saponilleatiuii uf spi rmaei li. It eryslalliz.i .s in 
iiaureoiis Seales, grouped in .stars, melting at iCI.a 

ceticido (so'ti-sid), u. [< I,, eefu.s, a whale (seo 
n tiis), + -fitlii, a killer, < ctftlt rr, kill. | A vvhulo- 
kill(>r. Siiitllit if. j Kat e.] 
cetin, cetine (si>'tin), «. [< L. eefun, a whalo 

(see cctiifi), + -ill-, -iiie'^. 1 The fatty erystalliz- 
abln matter whieli forms tho essential pari of 



nurutn is the 




•eti. 


cesuret, n. [Of. F. eesurr, euttiii)', section, now 
evsure, cesura, < Tj. atsura: see ei.s'iiru.] Sumo 
us cesura, 

V'vdgar languages that want 
Words, and sweetness, and lie scant 
Of true lueasmc. 

Tyrant rhyme liatli so abuseil, 

T'imt thejy long Rinee have refused 

Jl. Jiinni'n, I'liderwooda, xlviit. 

cesuric, caesuric (se-zu'rik), a. [< ersura, cir- 
sura, + -id.] Of, pertaining to, or produced by 
cesura or pause. 

The great goal lieforc the poet is to compel the listener 
to expect Ids ewsurie effects. h'nei/e. Dn'I., XIA. -’Hi. 

Oeta (se'lil), n. pi. [ND., prop. Celt; or ri tia, 
< Or. nijTta, eoutr. M/riy : see .Same ns 

Cefea. 

Cetacea (se- la' se- 11 ), n. pl. [NT.. (Tilumen- 
bach, 171I9), neut. pi. of cctacciis : see cftacc- 
oM-v.] 1. Formerly, the systematic nuino of a ni- 
mals of the wlialo kind in general, inidudiiig 
the sireuiaus or herbivorous eetaceaiis iiiid the 
cetaceans proper: same as Cctomorpha. — 2. 
Hameaso4»,l. 

cetacean (so-ta'shinn), a. and a. [< ('i tacca + 
-uii.J I. a. I’otTaining to Iho whale, or to (he 
Cetaven. 

II. n. An animal of the order Cetr ; a whale, 
or one of the whalo kind. Herbivorous ceta- 
ceans. Sec /((O'AimiMKX 

cetaceous (se-ta'sluus), a. [= Bp. ccttipco = 

Pg. It. ccUirco, < NL. (rtaccus,< 1.. crtii.s, < Or. 
Ki/Tot;, a whale: seo ee/e’- and eefii.v.] Pertain- 
ing to the wliale: belonging to tlie ('rtarra or 
whale kiml. 

cetaceum (so-ta's^i-nm), n. [NL., neut. of rt la- 
ceus ; see cetaceous.] An oily, semi-transparent 


cotin-elaic (siVtin-o-la'ik), a. Derived from 
eetin-elaiiio. - Cetln-olalc acid, a fatty a. id ..htained 
|■|■..m cetin elalne l.y .sap..nilleatii.n with an alkali. It re- 
.seml.lcR Imt is distinct Irmii oleie a.dd. t '. .s’, fhep. , p. 

cotin-elalne (so 't iu-e-la'in), a. A fat dissolved 
by alcohol from .H|>ernme('ti, and obtained by 
evaporating tlio aleoholie. solitlion. 

cetiosaurian (sd-ti-o-su'ri-an), «. [< t'clio.tau- 

rii.'i. Cf. stiiiriitn.] A member of tho genns 
Ci’liosiinru.f, 

Cetiosaurus, Ceteosaurua (sd'ti-, so 'tp-o-.sii'- 

rus), II. |NL., < Or. hi/mor, of sea-aioiisters, 
monslrons (< hi/toc, a sea-monster, a whale: seo 
rrtiis),+ traijmi:, a lizard. | A gouus of gigantic 
fossil diuosaurian reptiles, the species of whieh 
attained a length of from 60 to 70 feet, found 
in the Odlito and Wealdou fonnations. 

cetochilld (se-to-kil'ul), «, A cm.stacean of tho 
fatnilv t'ftiwhiliila-. 

Cetochilidse (se-to-kil'uio), «. pi. [NT.,, < 
( i tocliilus -f -iilir.] A family of eopopods, tak- 
ing name from tho gouus Cvlochilus. 

Cetochilus (se-to-ki'lus), «. [NL,, < Or. x^rer, 
a wluile, + fodder, forage.] A gtmus of 

eopopod crustaceans, typical of a family Ct to- 
rhiliilif, or referred to a family t'alaiiiitir : so 
ealled beeanso a sjiecies, ('i tocliilus stplnitrii)- 
niilis, forms a principal part, of the food of 
wliales. 

cetological (so-to-loj'i-kal), a. [< citoloipj -F 
-ifttl : nee loiiictil.] Pertaining to eetology. 

CetolOglst (so-tid'o-jist), H. [< cetoloijy + -isL] 
One versed in eetology. 

eetology (so-tol'o-ji), ». [< Or. Kz/rof, a whalo, + 
-All} Id, < Af'ynv, speak : see -oloijij.] 'Hie descrip- 
tion or natural history of cetaceous aidmals. 

Cetomorpha (se-t^-mdr'fil), n. pi. [NT.., < Or. 
M/rof, a whale, + form.] A series of whalo- 


Oetraria 

like mammals, inelnding the Sirenia, or herbiv- 
orous cetaceans, as they were formerly ealled 
(tlio manatee, halicore, dugong, etc.), with tho 
Ccte or Ci'tiicra proper, 
us the whales, jior- 
poises, dolnhitis, etc. 

cetomorphic ( so - 1 q - 
m.-.r'lik), II. [Ast 'em- 
iiKirphtt -4- -I'e.] Formed 
like a vvliale ; having 
eetaeean structure or 
allhiities; of or pertain- 
ing to (he I'l’toiiiiirpliti. 

Cetonia (se-tb'ni-ii), II. 
f .\L. ] A genns of la- 
mellieorn beetles, re- 
ferred to Ihe Si’finilia;- 
itltr, and iniide tyjie of a 
subfamily Cctoniintv, or 
furnishing the name of 
a distinct family t'rtoniiilir. 
rosi'-beetlo or rose-ehafer. 
cetonian (s«;-tb'ni-an), a. and n. [< ('vtonia + 
-ftn. I I. II. Of or pertaining to tho ('t toiiiinn’. 

II, II. A .searabieoid beetle of tho subfamily 
( '< toiiiintr. 

Ootoniidae (so-to-ni ' i-dii), ». pi. [NL., < (V- 
tiiiiia + -iiltr.] Tho subfamily Ci toiiiiiiir ele- 
vated to tlio rank of a family. Also writtou 

t'l fiiiiiiitlii'. 

Oetoniinas (sq-to-ni-l'ne), n. pi. [NTi., < Crto- 
iiia -F -iiii/'. 1 ’ A snbratiiily of Mii> SearalMfiilir, 
typifii'd by Ihi- genus Ci tonia ; a groiiji of beau- 
tiful beetles, the tlornl beetles, living among 
plants and flowers, ilicy Inivo sliort lO-jointcil an- 
tciiinc, the lust, three joint.R hcinn clniiHiitctl anil laiaclll- 
fiMiii. Nuthini{ Clin cxcccil the liriUlmicy of the ciihirA 
wiili which iiniiiy nf tlicin arc lulnriicil. I he tyiiiciil Kcnus 

’I'lic Riili-fiunily Celiiniiiun is often trciitcil iia aillstinct 
fiuiilly; it is illlfcrcntintcil cliiclly liy ilic iiositiou of tlni 
nii'sollioriicic ('[iliiicra. Pneene, /ool. Class., p. HI. 

cetorhinid (sd-to-rin'id), «, A selachian of the 
family t 'i torliiitidte. 

Cetorhlnidae (.so-tq-rin'i-dd), u. pi. [NL., < 
I'ltiirliinus -F -ititr.] A family of anarthrous 
sharks, represented by the genus I'l'torhiniis. 
'I'hc teeth arc cxcc.sslvcly Riniill ; the liiimiTiiic have Ioiik 
friic.'cs ; tlic tUc Inaiichial iqicrtmcs arc cxlicindy cleft, 
almost sirclliiijf the iicrk, iinil the cjch are very Rniiill. 
Tlic only cciTuin species is tlie VviiskiiiK-shai'k, t’eloi/iniits 

ittaj'ii/niii, 

cetorhinoid (.se-fd-ri'noid), a. and ii. [< f.'cto- 
rliiiiiis -F -eitl. I i, ft. Of or resiunbliug the Ce- 
liir/iiniilir. 

II. II. Aeelorhinid. 

Oetorhinus (sd-tq-n'nns), ». (NL., < Or. siyroc, 
a whale, + /<oi/, a shark with a rough skin iiseil 
like shagreen for polishing wood, etc., lit, a 
(ilo or rasp. ) The typical genus of sharks of 
the family VctiirhiniiUv, containing a species of 
great size, approaching a whale in dimensions, 
whence the nami*. Tliis is the hnsking-sliark, 
miij-iiiiiis. which attains a length of dO feet. 
See cut. iiniler li<i.'<lin<i-slnirk. 
cetotolite (.se-tot'o-lit), ». [< tJr. xijme, a whale, 
-F lire (oir-), an ('iir, -F /ifhr, a stone. ] A namo 
of certain fossil cetaceous ear-hones, oeem-ring 
in such profusion in the Fppi r Tertiary forma- 
tion, as the red erag<>f HnlTolk, Kngland, that 
supeiqiliosphato of potash is prepared from 
(hem on an exteiisivo scale, and used as ma- 
nure for laud. The ciir-liiiiic.R arc the tyiiipniiic iiiiil pc- 
a i lianu tcM’istic and vciy diiralde part i»f lh« skull 
tif rrtarpann, n adily dftai tied from the rest, 
cetrarate (se-tra'rat ), II. [< Cftrariic) + -atcl.] 
A eompound formed by tbe combination of ee- 
trai ic aeid with another sulistanee. Ammonliun 
cetrarate, a cimipfimut uf cctniric m ill Willi iimiiiuiiia. 
Cetraria (se-tra'ri-ii), II. [Nli. (so ealh'il from 
tho sliajio of the upotheeiiv), < L. rrtni, better 
ca trii, a short Spanish shield, prob. of I lispanic 
origin.] A genus of 
lichens, related to 
Leeitha. They have a 
riaiil, erect, and liraiicli- 
iliK hruwii thallii.R, with 
liitcnil iqiullicciii. TTie 
hcHt-kiiowu HptH'icH Ih C. 
Jelniiiliea, ur Icclniid 
iiiiis-R, which Ir iiliiiiidiint 
InhiKhiiurtlu rii IiititiidcR 
and found in many other 
pnrtR of tile slolie. It ha* 
a slinlitly lilttcrtURte.aiid 
when wet liecomcg soft 
and iiiucilaizliiouR. Ikiil- 
ina water cxtrai t* a large 
proportion o( Ucheniu or 
lichen Htarch, which i* a 
moilltlcatioii of cellulose. 
Iceland moBR hud repute formerly os a rimicdy in piiliiio- 
uavy coiiiplrtiuU, and i* still iiaed as a mild mucilngluuus 
tonic and as a nutritious article of diet. 




cetrarisBform 

oetrarlwform (se-trfi'ri-p-fAnn), a. [< NL. Ce- 
traria + L./ortna, Hhiipc.J Like plautu of tlio 
genus Cetraria. Also crtrnrioid. 

citntric (so-trar'ik), a. [< Crtrnrio + -»>.] 
Belatiiift or portuininf^ to the i^eiuis (U lraria ; 
existing in or tictrived from plants of the genus 
Cetraria, as lc(dan(l moss, ('. Islandirn. - co- 
trarlcacld, a ervsfullimlilc Mcid (■(iiiRlIluUiiK the liltlcr 

prlnclplo of tlie ifriiiii Crtrnrin. Liudmy. 

cetrarin, cetrarine (se-tni'rinh ». [< Crtraria 
+ -ta'-J, A vegetatile snlistiince extraet- 

od by alcohol from several lieliens, !is Vetraria 
lelandica (Iccdand moss) imd Stirta jiulmwiaeia. 
It forms a fine white ])uwder, very Initer t o the 
taste. 

cetrarioid (se-tra'ri-oid), a. [< Cetraria + -on/. J 
Same as cetrariirfonn. 

Oettia (set'i-ii), 'll. (NL. (Homiparte, ]K:{K), < 
Cetti, a proper name.] ( )ne of the most remark- 



Huah-warl>icr 


able and anomalous genera of ])asserine i)irds, 
having only t en rectrices. 'i (arc mr lo Kmo- 

IH'Uil mill Aniiitic M|nalf.s, tlic licsl-kiuiwn of wliich is (Vf- 
liil fi'tli, or r’cttl's liiiHh-VMirlilt'r, fimiiil in tlir roiintrii’B 
bordering the .McMllterriinciin. Also i nllcd llureiteii. Jlo- 
rornin, .Vcio'iii'k, Hnhirnx, and I’rns/ilifHii. 

CetUS (so'tus), II, [L., < Gr. iii;Tiir, any sea-mon- 
ster or large fish, especially a whale; as a eon- 
stellation, the Whah'. Henet> eele'^, Ceie'^, /<■- 
(area, etc.] 1. A whale. — 2. [enyi.] A sontlieni 
constellation, the Whale, in advance of Grion. 



The Conblcll.itltm Coins. - lirom PioJemy’t. tlescript ion. 


It was anciently pictured as some kind of ma- 
rine animal, possibly a stnil. — 3. [ra/i.] [SL.] 
A genus of whales. Jlri'i.-xiii, 1750. 
cetyl, cetyle (se'l il), w. [< L. cetu.s, a whale (see 
cetufi), + -t//.J An alcoholic radical (GinTIajj) 
supposed to exist in a series of compounds ob- 
tained from spermaceti and beesw iix. 
cetylene (s6'ti-leu), «. tSame as eetriir. 
cetylic (se-tiTik), a. [< erti/l + -/c. ) Pertain- 
ing to or coutaiiiing cetyl: as, cetiilic alcohol. 
Oeuthorhsrnchus (sii-thp-ring'kus^ «. (NL., ir- 
reg. < f ir. m /■//( m, hide, bury ( = K. h iV/el ), -f /./ > xnr, 
snout.] A genus of rhynchophorous beetles, of 
the family Curculionida: or weevils. 'J'lic lurvic an; 
very elentmetive to tlin turnip. amiiiiiUit i»Uic tiiniip- 
iM'cd w.icvil ; C. ronlmrtia,. the clmrlo. k weevil ; C. jdni- 
rontiiniM, the turni|i (full weevil. Also Ceuliirhiinctniii. 
ceyardic (sS-vad'ik), «. [Abbr. form of cera~ 
dillic, q. v.'j 1, Relating or pertaining to ceva- 
dilla. — 2. Existing in or derived from ceva- 
dilla: as, muidic aeid Cevadlc acid, a volatile 

fatty acid ohtalaeil from .SrhtriUK-auloii ojticiiiiile (IVrn- 
tnim .SniMiitillii). ItappearBin needle-like erystalB. Also 
called romdUUr arid and larll.iilrndaiiu- arid. 

cevadilla, cebadilla (sev-, seb-a-tliPit), «. [= 
F. c6vadiUe, < Sn. rcradilla, usually cetiadilla, — 
Pg. eevadillia (NL. eahadiUa), cevadilla, dim. of 
8p. cevada, usiudly erhada, = Pg. revada = Pat. 
civada = Pr. cicada, barlev; < Pg. recur = Hp. 
cebar, feed, < L. cibarc, feed, < cibm, food.] The 


noo 

seeds of Seha>noraidiin ofTirinaJe, a bulbotis lilia- 
ceous plaiilof Mexii'oiindfVntral Atnerica, with 
long grass-like leaves. The Beeds have a l.itter a. iiil 

taate, are p.dHoiioiis to does eals, and have l>een ii-eil 
naed'iw a .soilri cUf v" ratrii'J.’ "aIbo Kuliad ill'a'i 

cevadillic (sev-ti-dil'ik), a. [< ccradilla d- -te.] 
Siiine ns rcradir. 

cevadillin, cevadilline (sev-a-dii'in), v. (< ecr- 
adilla + -i»-, -/in -.] An unerystnlliy.ablc tilka- 
loid ((’a-tHri^NOs) obtained from ecva/lilhi. 

cevadin, cevadine (s(>v'a-tiin), «. [As cerad{ir) 
-h -///-, -////■-. I A erystallizalile alkaloid (('30 
Tf4S)N< )<)) obtained from covadLlla. 

Ceva’s theorem. .Sm- thenrem. 

cevin, cevine (so'vin), n. [< cei'(adiri) -I- -ill-, 
-i/n -.] A deeotnpositioii proilnet (CotH^sNOs) 
of i-evadin. 

ceylanite (se-lan'il), «. [F., = E. ccijhiiiilc.] 

See reiilanilr. 

Ceyloiiese (se-lon-ea or -e/,'), a. aiul 11. [< ( V//- 
loii, otherwise written Zei/lan, F. ('rijtaii, /•!(•., -I- 
-iw.] I. a. Of or belonging to Pcyloii, a liirge 
island lying to the south of Ilindiislaii, now a 
colony of (ireat Jtritiiin. 

II. ». shuj.iiud id. An inhabitant or itdiabi- 
taiitsof C/'ylon; sjas-ilii-ally, a member or mem- 
bers of the ])riii<-i]ia] native' r.ace of Ceylon. See 
Sinulialeiie. 

Also Ciiifinte.^r, Smjhalc.w, and Siiihahsr. 

ceylonite (Hb-lon'il)j a. [< f V7///>« +-/7/ -.] A 
tlark-eolored ferruginous variety of spinel from 
f .leylon. Also eaiidile, ccylaiiilc, ZTiflaiiile. 

Oeylon moss, stone, etc. See tlie nouns. 

Oeyx (se'iks), II. [NTi., < Or. m/vE, also Kah/E, 
KfiiaiE, fci/i, a sea-bird, p/irhaits the tent «*r gati- 
uet. Ct. Cccomorplav.] In nr///7//., a geims of 



kingfishers, of the family .ttcedinida' and sub- 
family Itaceloiiiiac, ehiiraeteri/.ed by hiiviiigonly 
three developed toes. Tlu' typ<‘ is C. Iridactiila. 
Tliere are several s]»eeies in' India and the l^ast 
Tndi<-s. 

cf. |<.-ontr. of L. con fer, impv. of coiifcrrr, eom- 
jiart'. collate ; st'c confer, collate.] A eontrac- 
lion of tin* Ijalin confer, eompare. 

0. O. An abbri-viittioii (a) of coniiiii.<isary-[icii- 
eral, and (//) of coiiiad-ficiicrid. 

C. g. S. Tlie usual abbreviation of cculimctcr- 
yra iii-.'iccoiid (vthich si-e, xiiolcv cciiliiiictcr): as, 
the c. y. .V. system of jihysii id units. 

Ch. [(1 ) < ME. <7/ init ial, cli, cell, later tch, medial 
(in earli/T MR. never linal, being in its origin 
dui> to a following c or ?), < ,\S. e (orig. or in- 
llexive), followed by vtiwel c {ic, ea, cd), i, tir //, 
th(> /: ill such ease being usually pron. as a pala- 
talized k, as in ccasler, E. Chester, ei.st, E. chest, 
cild, E. child, iriecc, E. iritehj hii'ylr (hicylre), E. 
which, etc. (2) < MK. ch initial, ch, rarely cch 
(or later tch) medial (sec above), < OF. ch (pron. 
as mod. E. ch, i. e., I.sh, but in mod. F. simply 
sh : s/'o bi'low), < L. r, under conditions like 
t hose mentiont'd nliove! (3) < mod. F. ch, ]>r(m. 
sh. (4) < L., etc., ch, < (Jr. x, «n asjiirated form 
of K, L. c, whence the li. spelling e/i. (5) Se., 
var. I///, repr. ME. ////, //, ,7, AS. h, etc., or (lin*l. 
or oilier forms of this palatal smind, likeCl. ch, 
aspirated form of orig. <• or k, as in (1. krachen 
= AH. cearrian, E. crack, etc. (ti) In Skt. Hind., 
etc., see def.] A common Englislx digraph, of 
various origin and prouiiuciation. in n«iivc 
KnsIiBli wiiiiIb it is nlwiiys pi'iiiiiiuiii'c<l Ixh, heina a 111111- 

J Mininl Bound coiiBiBlina of :i t priMliiccd iit the sA-point, 
ollowed liy nil sh in intiimitc union, so that the Bound iH 
coimiioiily reanrded im one, and is in many hiiiamiacs, as 
ill Sanskrit, lliiidiistani, liiisslitn, etc., proviilcd with a 
simple clniroctcr. In .SpiiniBh It is denoted l>y rh ns in 
Knallsli, 1ml the Byiiilnd Is rcKiirded niid iinmi'd (rhe, pio- 
noiilieed eliii) us u siiiale elinrneter in Hcpai'nte nljdinladl- 
enl place. CA = fsA is tlie Hiird eonelate of ) r dzh. (Uccj.) 
The diitmph rh oeeiira -(1) in words of AiikIo Saxon ori- 
gin, being In aucb worda uaually iuiUol, aa In chUd, ctwmt, 


chack 

chrst, etc., lint anmetimea final, ns In each, meh, which, but 
then iiamilly in the eomhinatioii trh (see frA)/ (‘2) in worda 
of ohi Kreneli orls'ln, 11s In chair, rhaaiir, chase, chaniher, 
etc. ; (.'I) in words of nioilem Kreneli origin, in which It has 
the modern Kii'iieh soniid, sh. as in riaiisr, champaiine, and 
In some of older Kreneli oriKln, with oi isdnal eA-Boiiiid, as- 
sindlateil to modern sh, as in rlnunjiaiiia, cliivalni, etc.; 
(I) ill winds of (ireek origin, repriseiitllis the (ireek x, «» 
ill churns, cinilr, etc., lieiiiK ill olilc r worda of this oiIkIii of- 
ten :i nioilern BnliBtitiition for Middle I.iisliBh, tlhl Kreneli, 
Middle hat in, eie. , e or A, ii.s In ('It rist ia n ,rha mrlran, chntno- 
niilr,nlrhrinfi, eAi/ wn/eon, etc. ; (.S) in Seoleh Winds, as loch, 
ill wiili h the rh Is ii Knllnriil siiiriint or frieiillve littered 
IhnniKli the narrowed throat, like ttie (iernian rh In doch, 
Itch, etc. ; (li) in words of Siiii.skrit, lliiidnaliini, etc., orl- 
l>in. ill which ch has the same sound as in Knsdiah. So In 
words of Si>anisl\ and rorlniuiese origin, at chinch, chin- 
rhitln, and in Russian mid other Slavic winds, in which 
the spellinu tch, tsh, or (as in (lerman) tsrh is often em- 
ployed for the single original Knssiaii or .Slavic ehuractcr. 
Sei* assiUilation. 

ch. An abbreviation («) of chapter, and (6) of 
church. 

0. H, An abbnw'iation («) of coitrt-hause, very 
eommou in the southern United States, and as 
ftir mirth ns soul hern Pennsylvania, as a part 
of town-iiames: ns, S])()ttsylvauia C, U.; aud 
(//) of cdstoiii-hoiisc. 

cha (ehii), II. [Ohiiiese clfa, ts'a, etc., tea: see 
////.] The ( !liinese word for tea. cha sze, a tea- 

expert; II leii-tiister. 

chabasie (knb'ii-si), «. Same ns chabazitc. 
chabazite, chabaslte (knii'a-zit, -sit), n. [< Gr. 
XndoEnic, oiie of tweiity species of stones men- 
tioned in the (loein I li/« //lA.m (“About stones”), 
ascribed to (Orpheus (Webster’s Diet.).] A niiii- 
t'rnl of the zeoVile groiqi which occurs in rhora- 
bohedral crystals of a white or flesh-red color. 
It is a hydrous silieate of ainmininm, eiileiiiin, ami sodium. 
A redilish variety from .Nova .Seothi is eiillcd acadialile ; 
a yellowish variety from the iieiKliborliood of JIaltimoru, 
Miiiyliiiid, has heeii called hainlcnitf. 

Ohablis (sha-ble'), n. A dry white French 
wine of excellent (piality, taking its name from 
the town of PliabLis, ntutr Anxerre, in the do- 
pnrtment of Yoniie. 

Chabouk, chabuk (cha-biik'), n. [Also written 
ehawbucK, repr. Himl. chdbiik, a whip.] A long 
whip; specifically, the whip used in the East for 
inflicting corporal luinishmeut. 

Ilrag forward that Kiikir, and cut Ilia rolio into tattari 
on Ilia hack with yonr rhalnaik, 

hindt, SnrKooii’a Daughter, xlv. 

Chaca (ka'kii), n. [NL., from uativo E. Lid. 
name,] 1. Tim tvpiciil genus of the family 
Chaciikr. — 2. [/. c."] A fish of this genus. Also 
rhaka. 

chacet, e. and n, A former spelling of chase. 
chachalaca (ehiL-chii-lil'kii), a. [Imitativo of 
the hird’s cry.] The Tt'xai'i gnan. Ortalis retula 
inaccalli ; a giillinaceous bird of the family ( 'rn- 
cidic and suhfamilv I’ciictopiiac, the only rep- 
resentative of the family in the United Htates. 
It is 2;i iiiehes long and 20 iu e.vteiit of wings, of a dark- 
olive color, lirigliteuiiig to lustrous green on tlio tail, and 
changing to phiinheons on thu head ; the lower parts are 
of a dingy, nnilefinalile color. It is ensil.v doniestieiited, 
and is said to he sometimes used as a game-fowl. It in- 
liahits (he valley of the Itiotirandu and tlienec southward. 
'I'lie name Is vai ionsly sjielled, the orthograiihy here given 
being the usual one. 

chacld (kii'sitl), It . A fish of the family Chaeidee. 
Chacidse (ka'si-de), II. pi. [NTj., < ( haca -h 
-/////•,] A family of neraatognathons fishes, typi- 
fied by the geuus Chaca. ’rhe head and front of the 
liody arc iiiueh depressed ; the true ilorsal tin is short and 
anterior ; the adiiiose is lejilaeeil hy a rayed dorsal, which 
la confluent with the caudal ; the true anal la abort, and 
there is a second anal corresponding to the accimd doraal 
and also confluent with the eiiudiil; each pectoral tin haa 
a strong spine, and the ventnds are moderately far hack. 
The family Is represented by an Indian fresh water llsh, 
Chaca lojihluidrs. lly most ielitliyologiste the speelea is re- 
ferred to tlie family Siluridie, and varioiialy regarded aa 
rejiresenlative of a siihfaniily (Chacino!), a group (CAoeina), 
or a cohort (Charini). 

Ohacina (ka-si'uil), a. pi. [NL.. < Chaca -f 
-/««-.] In Glinther’s system of classification, 
a group of Siluridte homaloptcra', having the 
gill-membranes confluent with the skin of the 
broad isthmus, the dorsal and anal fins divided 
into two portions, the anterior portion of the 
former with a strong spine, the posterior aud 
the anal united with the caudal, and the veu- 
tials six-rayed. The group is the same as the 
family Chacidte. 

Chacinse (ka-si'ne), 71. J7l. [NL., < Chaca -h 
-j«//’.] The Chacidte considered as a subfamily 
of iSilnrida\- same as Chucidm. 

Ohadni (kij-si' ui), n. pi. [NL., < Chaca + -»«<.] 
In Bleeker’s system of elussitication, a cohort 
of the family iSiliiridw; siiino as Chacidw. 
chack' (clink), i\ t. [Sc.; cf. choek^, chuck^, and 
cheek 1 , f. ] 1 . To bniise, nip, or pinch by jamming 
or stiueezing accidentally: as, to chack one’s 
finger iu shutting a door. — 2, To cut by a sud- 



chack 

don stroke.— 3. To take hold of suddenly.— 4. 
In tho nianhja, to jork or toss (the head), as a 
horse, in order to sla<-ken tho strain of the brid le. 
chack'^ (chak), w. [Origin obseuro.J A sliglit 
repast ; luncheon ; a snack: as, “a chavk of din- 
ner,” Aluo check, rhtitl. [Scotch.]- Fam- 
ily Chaok, a family liimmr ; a (llmiCT »r , n fa- 

miUe, or without spoclal iin’iianition or {onimlity. 

llu imaxonrd this aii<mia.sioii hyakliul and hoH|,ilal,le in- 
vitation, “to ocmie back and takejiart o' Ins funtihi ehm-k 
at anc precei-acly." .S'eott, Rol, Kiiy, .\xiv! 

chack^, chacker, chack-blrd (chak, chak'er, 
chak'berd), «. [Sc. chuck, also check, and cotnj). 
atane-chuckcr, -checker, the wheatear, also the 
stonecdiut ; var. of 0/01/2.] Local British names 
of the wheatear, Stuicoln wnanthc. Montfitfu. 
Chack^ (chak), n. and r. A Scotch form of check. 
chackle (chak'l), v. ». ; pret. and j>p. chacklal, 
ppr. chackling. [Var. of vhuttcr ; cf. ehuck^, 
chat^.] To chatter. [I’rov. Eng.] 
cliackstone(chak'stdn), H. A jackstone. [Eng.] 
chacma (chnk'm|l). n. Tho Hott(>ntot name of 
a South African baboon, Cytwccnhuhis purc/iriux. 
ChaCO (chak'd), n. [S. Amer.] The native name 
of an unctuous earth found at La Fa/, Bolivia, 
which is made into pats and eaten with choco- 
late. 

chaconne, chacone (sha-kon', -kdn'), ». l < E. 

chaconne = Tt. ckteonna, < Sp. chacona, a dance, 
an air.] 1. An old <lance or saraband, pr(d)a- 
bly of Moorish or Spanish origin.— 2. A mu- 
sical composition in tho tnovement of such a 
dance, in slow tempo, usually in triple rb.ythm, 
and proptirly consisting of a series of Varia- 
tions upon a ground-bass of eight bars’ length. 
It closely resembles the passacaglia. 
chacuru (cha-kd'rii), «. [S. Amor.] The na- 
tive name of Bncco chacuru, a South American 
barbet or puff-bird, barred above with brown 
and black, having two black stripes on each .side 
of the head and a very stout nsl beak, 
chad^ (chad), n. If. An obsolete form of .xhutf. 
— 2. Tho name in Cornwall, England, of the 
young of the eommou sea-bream, rat/cllus ccit- 
trodontus. 

chad'-^ (chad), n. [E. dial. var. of chat*, q. v.] 
1. A dry twig: same as chut K — 2. Dry, bushy 
fragments foiiml among food. [IVov. Eng. in 
both Senses, usually in iilnral.l 
chadam (chad'mn), II. [E. Ind.] An imagi- 
nary money of accoiuit in some parts of Asia, 
Teprosentiiig ‘25 cowries, or2i mills. Siiumoii<h, 
chadar, ». See chudder. 
chadding (chad'ing), n. [Verbal n. of *chad-, 
r., < chad'^, ii.] (iatliering twigs. [Brov. Eng. ) 
chadlock (chad'lok), n. A dialectal variant of 
charlock. 

chad-penny (chad'pen''''i), «. A contribution 
made at Wliitsunday to aid in keeping in reyiair 
Lichfield cathedral, England, whicli is dedicated 
to St, Chad. [Local, Eng. ) 
chsenlchthyld (kc-nik'thi-id), n. A fish of tho 
family i'hienich th'ijida'. 

Chsenlchthyidsa (ko-nik-thi'i-de), n. }tl, [NIi., 
< Vhwnichthys -b -iVte.] A family of acanthop- 
terygian fisbes, typified by the genus Chwincli- 
thys, and including those Xofothciuiidea which 
have the snout produced and spatulifonn, the 
body mostly naked, and two dorsal (ins, the first 
of which is short and tho st'cond long. The 
few species known are continod to tho antarctic 

Ohsenichthys (ko-nik'this), «. [NL,, irreg. < 
tir. xulvrtc, gape, + ixOI'c, fish.] A gmius of 
acauthoptcrygiau fishes, typical of the family 
Cha'itichlhifidic. 

chaenopsid (ke-nop'sid), n. A fish of the family 
t'haniojixidai. 

OhaenopsldsB (ko-nop'si-de), n. }il. [NL., < 
Chwnopsis + -»</o'.] A family of blenuiind fish- 
es, represented by tho genus ('hicnopsis. I'ho 
boily U «I()n«ateU, compressed, iiiid naked ; the head eloii- 
gated and with tho ]H)stociihir region iimch developed ; 
the hraiieliloategal membrane conspicuoiia exlermilly and 
free from the throat ; the doraal Itii long, with the anterior 
raya inarticulate ami the remaitidcr articulate; and the 
ventrals a little in advance of the ]>ectorala and having 
two or three raya. The only known anecica ia tho C/ne- 
tutpsi-t ocfUiitwi, a mro Hah of the t'arihi)ean aca. 

Olisnopsis (ke-nop'sis), n. [NL. (Gill, ISfiii) 
irreg. ( (Jr. yawn, + fli/vf, look, face.] 

The typical genus of tlio family (Iha iioii.dda'. 
Ohaeroi^yllum (ke-ro-firum), «. [NL.^ in L. 

charrephylum (tisually c«Tc/o/i«»w, > ult. E. cher- 
vil), < Or. xU’ipi'pvWMw, chervil : see chervil. 1 A 
genus of itlants, natural order I’m bell iferw, con- 
sisting of about 50 species, natives of the north- 
ern hemisphere. The more common European 
species ore popularly called chervil (which boo). 
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chsBta (kS'tR), n. ; pi. chcrtai (-te). [NL., < Or. 
.Xuirri, long, loose, flowing hair, a horse’s mane, 
tdc.J In cob/., a bristle; a seta: used chiefly 
in composition. 

Chsetetea (ket'e-tos’,), w. Same as Vha’titrx. 

Ohaetetidse (ko-'tet'i-<le), «. pi. Same as I'ha ti- 
lida-. 

Chsetifera (ko-fif'e-ril), «. pl. [NL., neut. yd. 
<»f chaliferus': wo cfiwtifcrou.x, and cf. t'haio- 
p/ioruL] An ordinal or other group of geydiy- 
reans wliich hiivofduetie or setm. Tiicy me i hm 

luliri/.i-d liy hiiving twi> si rung vciitriil hrlstlcsi the niiKilh 
lit the hiisc of the priiliiiseis, iiiid tile anils teriiiiniil. 'I'lie 
group ciiiitaiustlu- families /■.V/i i n i idn- and /iiiiie//iii/(»', and 
is distinguished from .■U-liala. Also l alled Aniiiitii. 

Ohsetiferi (kc-tif'e-n), ». pi. [NL., yd. of cha'- 
tiferux : hco clarfifcroii.x.] ISanie as Chaiifera. 

chaetiferOUB (kc-tif'e-ms), a. [< N L. ductifcru.'i, 
< cha la, 11. V., -f- L. /crir = E. hear*. Cf. cha to- 
phoroHx.] Bearing cliadip or bristli's; setifer- 
ons or setigerous; syiecittcally, of or yiertaiuing 
to the Chirtifera. 

Ghsetites (ket'i-te/), w. [NTi., < dr. xu'ri/, 
mane (NL. cho'la, bristle), -I- /'(//oc, stone.] The 
tyyncal genus of tlni family Clurtiliihc. Also 
f 'ha’tctcx. 

Chsetitidss (ke-tit'i-de), «. pl. [NL., < i'ha- 
tilcx -f -if/ip.] A familv of fossil tabulate cor- 
als occurring in several geological formation.s, 
from the Bilurian to tbo I’ermiau, Also Chw- 
liiiihr. 

Chaetocercus (ke-tq-ser'kns), «. [NL., < (Jr. 
Xuirr/, inane (NL. efurta, bristle), -f Kipiuic, tail, j 
1. A gimiis of humming-birds. O. H. (Iray, 
— 2. A genus or snbgeims of kiiugaroo- 
rals, of tlie family Daxyurida’ and subfamily 
Jlaxyuriiitv or I’liaxcologaHiia’. it is det.iciicd from 

/7iii«'i)h>i/,(/eoiiaccoimt of the crested compressed tail and 
tlie lack of one lovier preiiioliir tootli. C. crixlimuiht is 
the tyjic. A’le/f, IsiHt. 

Chaetoderma (kb-tp-der'mii), n. [NTr., < (Jr. 
XuiTi/, mane (NJj. c/m7u, liristle), -I- <hp/<o, skin.] 
1. A igmiiis of supyiosod geydiyrean worms liav- 
ing minute calcilied sydnes in the integumi'nt, 
whence the name: now rcgiirdcd as a genus of 
gustroyioilous molbisks, and made tho lyne of 
an order I'hivtodcriiiala. I.orcii. IH-b't. — 2. [Ust'd 
as a plural,] Same as ('ha-lodcrmata. Laiikcx- 
tcr, Eneyc. Brit. 

ChaBtodermata (ke-tb dbr'mii-iii), ». pl. [NL., 
]d. of <'h<ctu<lcriua{t-).] An order of shcfl-lcss 
iso|dcurul gastropods, represented by tho genus 
f 'lucfodcriiia. 

Chaetodermatldae (ke'''trMler-iimt'i-de), «. pl. 
[NL,, < Chalodrniiu{t-) + -id,r.] The family 
of gastroyiods which is represented by the ge- 
nus Chaiodcriiia. Thu luidy i.s vermiform and siili- 
cyliiidrical, witli a swelling at ciu li end. tho luite.rior oral 
and till! posterior imal : llio intestine lias a liepatic sac.; 
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Chwiodontidm : so named from tho slender bris- 
tle-like character of the teeth, which are closely 
crowtlcd together. To it liav.- Iioeii referred at times 
not only ail tlic Chirhiilimtiiiir, hnt some oilier forms little 
rclatcil to it. Ifjf most late writers it is restricted to such 

oiiaetodonidae (ke-to-don'i-iib). ». pl- Same as 
('hirtodoiitiiUim ustid by former writers. jSwain- 
mm, IK-.ta. 

chsetodont (ke'tp-dont), a. and n. I. a. Per- 
taining to tlie Chu'todoutoidca or I’haiodontidie. 
Sir J. /iicharil.xoii. 

II. II. iSiimo as cho’lodoiitid. 

Cheetodontid (ke-to-dou'tid), «. A fish of the 
family < 'hirtoiluiitidw. 

ChEBtodontidse (ke-to-don'ti-de), 11. pl. [NL., 
< f '/aclodi)ii(t-) + -i(l(C.] A family of acanthop- 
tcrygian or syiiiiy-finiicd fishos, tyyiificd by tho 
gciius t'ha’loilon, of varying limits with differ- 
ent W'ritcrs. I’.y former writers it was used for a group 
corresponding to that called liy many iclitliyologists Squa- 



radniii’of typical gastr'op/ids. Ttio only known species is 
tlie (’hictiiili'niiii niliiliibim of tlie r.nropcan sea-s. 

cliSBtoderiiiatous (ko-to-<l«T'ma-tns), a. [< 
/ 'hai<ulcrma(t-) + -o«.v.] 1 laving a chintifi'rous 
integument; syieciftciilly, yu'rtaiuiug to or hav- 
ing the characters of the I 'ha’lodcrmatn. 
ChEetodipterus (ke-to-dip'U;-»’»s), n. [Nil., < 
f 'ha‘to(dou ) -h (Jr. A'TrepiM,-, two-finned : so named 
because it was conauh'rcd to be like t'ha todon, 
but distinguished by having two dorsal tins.] 



A genus of chief odonttiid fishes, of tho family 
Ephippiida-. C. faber is a species of tho Atlantic coast 
of Norili Ainericii, locally known us the mmmiiith and 
poruil (hut very different from tho lairgy of New York), 
f. ninalim is a species of the Paclllc roost. 

Chsetodon (ke'tp-don), n. [NL., < Gr. x<i‘t>), 
rnaiio (NL. chteta, bristle), + o6olx (bdovr-) E. 
foof/t,] Tho typical genus of fishos of tho family 


restricted to Chai- 
1n, lirimchlol aper- 

Iiires coiiiiiieiii. oeiow, and llic iiost temisirid hones un- 
divided and articulating liy a single process with tlie 
ernninm. it includes mimurons tropical seo-flslies of 
ratlicr sniail or moderate sine, most of which freipient 
coral reefs. They are genernlly remarkalile for the eon- 
trast and henuty of tlicir colors. 

Chsetodontina (ko' to-don-ti'Ti|i), n.pi. [NL., < 
<'ha>tiid<>n{t-) + -(«yi 2’.] In Giinther's system of 
classification, (he first group of S(/uaiidpiiiiitx, 
cliaracterizcil by tlui absence of palathio ami 
vomerine teeth : nearly the saino ns the family 
t'ha lodoiiNilw of recent authors, 
chsetodontoid (ke-to-don'toid), a. and n. I, a, 
Hcsembliug or having the characters of the 
Clovtodoii toidca, 

II. H. A menibt'r of tho Cha todon toidca. 
Ohsetodontoidea (ke'''tp-iloii-t()i'de-|i), «, pl. 
< ( 'hwtofif>n{i~) + A ftuporfam- 

ily of cTuvtodont (ishoH. it (‘ontuina w v.th 1 fami- 
lies, liaviiig peculiarly luodtiled vertclirio aud liasloccijd- 
tul lioup, Vertically extended lamellar upper pliaryngeal 
liotu'S, aud a much comiircssed liody with its integument 
eiicroaeliiiig n|Hm tlie dorsal and anal tins. 

chEBtognath (ko'tog-nath), a. and 11. I. a. Of or 
pcrluiningto the ('ha toipiatha ; chudognathous. 

II. n. A member of the ( ha tiujiiathn. 
OhEBtognatha (ke-tog'na-thii), ‘11. pl. [NL., 
neut. ]»1. of cha'toguathux : see cha'loi/iiathous.'] 
A group of transparent animals consistiTig of 
tlie family Sagittiihr, the affinitit's of which are 

still uudotermiued. They rCsemldu the uematoUl 
worms and oligocliietoiis annelids in structure, wliile their 
nyide of development is Uccnliar, presenting some polnta 
of rc.scmhlancc to tliat of lirurlilopods and ccIiiiKKlcrms. 
Tlie group I.s now made a si ininito class of the branch 
r-rm.it. 

chSBtOgnathoUB (ke-tog'na-tlms), a. [< NL. 
clucloiinathue, < Or. .to/rr/,' mane (NL. chata, 
bristle), -P yvtifkii;, jaw.] rertiiiuing to or hav- 
ing the charactf'rs of tho Cha togiiatha. 
OhEBtomilun (ke-1b' mi-nm), [NL., < Or. 
X<‘tTr/, mauo (NL. cha ta, bristle).] A genus of 
a-Hcomycetous fungi which grow njion paper 
(sometimes in books), straw, and similar sub- 
stances, frequently producing red or yellow 
spots, live, (vuctilicatluu cousista of superflcially iainio 
j«-rltliccia, clotlied with liaii-s or miiinte liristles and con- 
taining ascl and siiorca. Tho aaci aru very delicate, and 
are easily ruptured, so tliat only tlio spores are coni- 
iiionly seen. 

Ohsetonotus (kfi-bbno'tus), M. [NL.,< Gr. xairn, 
mane (NL. chu tu\ bristle), -p vihroc, tho back.] 
A genus of minute aquatic worm-like animals 
of uncei’tain position, roforrod by Ebrenberg 
to tho rotifers, by Dnjardin to the infusori- 
ans; and lliey are placed by some writers with 
h'hthyidiuin in tlie order of oligochtetous an- 
nelids, and by others with Ichthyidium and 
some related genera in a separate class (}as- 
trotricha. 

Ohsetophora^ (ke-tof'q-rk), n. pl. [NL., neut. 
p\. of chaiophorm ; me cha‘tophorous.'\ In^obV., 
a division of annelids including those which 
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movfi by meana of BetiRorous feet or parapodis., 
or by suctorial disks, as the oligochfletous and pu- 
lyehadous forms of worms, 
and the suctorial forms, 
or leeches. The grotip is 
nearly equivalent to the 
class Annelida in the usual 
accei)talion of that term. 
Ohsetophora“( ke-i of 'o-ra), 
n. [NX. , fein. sing, ol' elne- 
Uijiliurnn : see elneloidia- 
roa.v.] In Iml., tlu! ]>rinci- 
jial genus of the ('laelojdio- 

Ohsotophoraceae (ke-lof-o- 
ra'se.e),a.v-/. |N'L.,<r/or- 
l(>lili<n<i‘^A--ueta‘.] A fam- 
ily of lihunentous green 
fresh-water or rarely ter- 
restrial aigie, ladonging 
to the (IdoroHporea', and 
Chato^hor,, rUc.iHr. In characterized by bristle- 
lurimVn'hrSnilV lik'' '•“ teriiiinal ap- 
(iTorii I c Mnnut Hvi In-- (leilihlgeS. ('hwlajdiara is 
SitlTnuinr.' '/"''’' pi'i 11 c i ])al geiius, aiid f ’. 

(hpans a common sjiecies. 
chffitophorous (ke-tof'o-rus), a. [< S[j. ehwUy- 
jthnrus (cf. ehadi feronn), < t.lr. mane (NIj. 

chada, bristle), + -^d/ior, < juiv = K. /icori.] 
Hearing bristles; setigerous or sidiferous; chie- 
tiferous; specilically, of or pertaining to the 
('lavtajihani. 

Chastopod (ke'to-pod), a. anil n. I. a. Of or 
pertainingtoth(> < 'ha laimda. Alsu(7m7oprt(/o«.«. 

n. n. An annelid or worm of the order Cliw- 
iopoda. 

Ohaetopoda (ke-top'o-dlj), w. pJ. [NL,, < Or, 
Xnirj/, mane (Mi. chirla, bristle), + Tmif (~i*il-) 
s= ] 1. In some svsti'ins of zoidogical 

classification, a ]irime division or branch of a 
jdiylum of the animal kingdom called Appen- 
dieidata, cimsisting of two idasses, DIujoehaIn 
and I’ohichada : in this sense contrasti'd with 
Itntifern (alone) and (Inallidpoda (Artliropoda 
indiscriminatidy). E. J{. Lankenler. Ildttle 
xisod.] — 2. Ordinarily, an order or subclass of 
the class Annelida, with dorsal brancliiiv and 
uon-suctorial mouth. They an; aiaiiac weiiii like 
uimeliiU net illntiiictly Hi'Kincntcil, anil with tiihiilar Hcli- 
gci-eiis feet er imiajieilia, whence the name. Then’ in a 
inotanieriiliuHls In most fei nis, unit the sexes are aenerany 
(listinet. This order is a larae and liiipoitant rroui> of 
ahout liO families, which lias received many names, and io 
which varyiiiK limita have lieen assik'iicd ; it is now nsnaliy 
divided Into lili'jorhiftn and PnljiAnrla. 

chaetopodous (kv-top'o-dus), a. [< Claviopoda 
+ -oiiM.] Same as clia lapad. 

Ohsetops (ke'lops), n. INL. (Swainson, IS.TT), < 
Gr, ;tn<r;7. mane (NIj. cliada, liristle), + to/’, e^vi*. 
face.] A notable genus of turdoid passerine 
birds of Africa: so called from the bristly rictus 
which they possess. C./renaliis is ai, example. 
OhsetopteiidsB (ke-lop-ter'i-ile), n. jd, INI,., < 
Cha’lopternn, 1, + A family of anmdids, 

usually referred to the order Chadopada, some- 
times to the ('ephal<d>raneliia. 'The hody is elon- 
gated and segineiited into several dissimilar regions ; tlie 
dorsal aiiliendagcs of the middle segments are alate and 
often lohate, and they nsnaliy have -2 or 1 very long ten- 
tacular cirri. 'ItiP animals live in iiarchment dike tiihcs. 

Ohsetopterus (ke-top'te-rus), n. LNE., < Gr. 
mane (NIj. c/iada, bristle), + trrr/H<i>, 
wing.] 1. The typical genus of the family 
Cha’topterida;. C. penjainentacen.s is a West In- 
dian species. — 2. A genus of sparoid fishes. 
Oheetosoma (ko-to-so'mil), n. [NL., < Gr. 
mane (NL. cliada, bristle), + cliifia, body.] 1. 
The tyqiical genus of the family i'hadasomiila-, 
having a double row of short knobbed rods on 
the ventral surface in front of the anus. — 2. A 
genus of coleopterous insects. 

OhstOBOmldSB (ke-to-sey'mi-de), v, ph [NT,., < 
Chadononia, 1, + -ida-.} A family of marine 
worms of uncertain position, usually referred 
to the order Ncmataidea, and considered to have 
relationship with the <'hadei</natliu (SatjUla). 
OhSBtOSpira (kd-to-spi'ril), »/. [NIj. (l.acli- 
inann, IHhO), < Gr. Tier;/, mane (NIj, chada, 
bristle), + airiipa, a roil, sjnre.] A genus of 
heterotrichous infusorians, of the group of the 
stentors or trumpet-animalcules, having n slen- 
der, spirally twisted, ribbon-like extension of 
the anterior region, and a lateral hyaline ex- 
pansion along the peristome. It includes sed- 
entary loricate infusorians, the zoiiids of which 
are not attached to the sheath, as f '. nuulleri. 
Ohaetara (ke-tii'ril), n. (NL. (Stephens, 1825), 
< Gr. mane (NL. cliadei, bristle), + ovpA, 

tail.] 1. In ornith., a genus of Bwifts, of the 



family Cijpselider; the Bpine-tniled swifts: so 
called because the shafts of the tail-featliers 
project beyond Uie webs in a hard, sharp point 



She too Is stroiiB, ond might net chnfn ie vain 
Against them. Uryuitt, Tim jtges, st. 84, 

chafe (chaf), ». [< c/m/c, t’.] 1. Heat excited 

by friction. [Rare.] — 2, An irritated mental 
condition arising from contiuued provocation 
or annoyance ; healed impatience or anger, 
esjiecinlly under restraint or a sense of injury; 
a fretful tendency or state ; vexation. 


t/iVem, S. A., 1. 1216. 
. *ehafer, < AS. 
Tj. hriielins: see 
lerfT (gloss.) = 
/.Yivr, kefcrc, G. 


whit'll iK the eoiiiiiioii hluck ehiiiiiiey swift of tlio t iiiteil 
StuleH, Chiviura pelayica. 

2. A genus of gastrotrichous Sematorhipu-ha . — 

3. A genus of dipterous insects, liiacqnart, 
18.51. — 4. A genus of jirotozoans. 

0hseturin8e(kd-tri-ri'ne), n. pi. [Nfi.,< Chadura, 
1, -f -ime.] A subfamily of lum-passerine lissi- 
voslral birds, of the family ('ypselidann- swifts; 
the sjdne-taiied swifts, iliilering from the typi- 
i-al swifts or t'lfp.selina- in buviiig the nonnnl 
ratio of I he pbalange.s (2, d, 4, .5), The genera 
arc I 'had lira, i'ldloealia, Dendroehelidan, I'ypsc- 
laides, and .Vcp/mrctr.v. 

chseturine (ke-1h'rin), a. Spini'-laih’d, as a 
swift; of or pertaining to the ('liadiiriiia:, 
chafe (ebilf), r . ; prid. and ^ip. eliafed, jipr. chaf- 
imj. [< ME. rliaiifeii, warm, lieal, < Or'. chaU'- 
fer, E. rlianirer, warm, = IT. calfar, < L. eale/a- 
eere, make warm, < ealeir, lie warm, + J'aeere, 
make. <'f. ealefaeieiit, ealrfi/, and si'c ehajj'i.] 

1. Irans. If. Tolieat; make warm. 

Tliiit Ihr flammc iiidicmic 
The ccllcs fel le riirVe mid i liilll/t’ idofto. 

I'ldliiiliiis, lliisliiiiidrie (I'l. K. T. S.), p. 40. 

2. To exeile lieat in or make warm by friction; 
stimulate to warnilb by rubbing, as with tlio 
hands: as, to ehaj'e the limbs. 

.At iai-l, rccnvi ring hart, lie decs licgin 
Ti» rithl, hi-r Irmjdi h, and In chanj'r licr clihi. 

K. q., 1. vii. 21. 

Kiiln Wiiiild I go 111 rhufe Ids (laly lipH 
With twnity tliimsaml kissi.s. 

ahnk., 2 llca. Vt., ill. 2. 
lint kIic . . . laid Ids iicail upon lirr Ian, 

And loosed till' slialtcr d ca.sinie. and ehn fid his hands. 

'/Vnn,i/,«o/,, .\iortc d Artlmr. 

3. To fret and wetir liy friction ; abrade; esfie- 
cially, abrade (the skin) by rubbing; make sore 
by rubbing; gall: as, tlie coarse ganueiits 
chafed Ids skin. 

Tlic groimd for anchorage is of tlic very hi st kind, sand 
wiMinat coral, wliicli last clnpi x the caldcs all over tlic lii d 

Two slips of parchment . . . she sewed round it to pre- 
vent its Ix ing l•htlJl■<l. .S'i'idf. 

■J lic oi>i>oBi(c hill, which hems In tills romnntlo valley, 
and, like a licavy yoke, chajin the lieek of the Aar. 

l.iniahlli'ii', Hyperion, iii. 2. 

4. To irrilato; annoy; vex; gall; make angry. 

'Miese foiiglilen foil liaido, tliat .Sore were idiniifi;! witli 
wrath ooa a geia a nother. Mnlin (K. I-;. T. S.l, iii. 4tKi. 


chaferl (ehil'fer), n. [< ME. 
eeafor, eeafer a beetle (tr. of T 
Jtriiehiis), z= b. kerer = GS. ki 
011(1. elierar, eheraro, MUG, kt 
kdfer, n chiAvi", root nticertain; 
ef. MllG. kifeii, kif'en, gnaw'.] 
A namo eommonjy given to 
several species of lamellieom 
beetle.s, SrarahaiiUe. Tin- mehm- 
clioly rose ehafer, JCiijdun'ia nirtini- 
rlinlirii, a familiar example, feeds niion 
flowera or upon the sail exuded from 


fer, MHtil"iil/iii I'lihm i-ii, is in lialiit and position the aiat. 
logtie of tile Anierleall Slay lieetle or .Inne-img. 
chafer- (chaT'er). a. [<, (diafc + -ert 1, One 
wlio or thiit wliicli chafes. — 2t. A vessel for 
heating water, food, etc.; a chafing-dish. 

Water in idm/cr for Inydyes tre. 

Ikihvi'H Hunk (]■;, 11, 'I' S,), p, .214. 
Clxi/oieri’, to make wliote a thynge, as wutiir, ealefae- 
torinm. J’nnniit. Pitrii. 

Hence— 3t, Any dish or ]inn, [Karo,] 

A idia/cr of water to cool tlie ends of the irons. 

Iliikrr, Hen. Vlll., all. 1.M1. 
4. A small portable fiirnaet'; a chauirer. E. 
Ik, h'niiiht. Also eha fer. 
chaferyt (eliil'ler-i), 'v. [Early mod, E. also 

ehaferie, < P. (OP.) chanfferir, (i, forgo, < ehaiif- 
fer, OP. rhaufer, heat : see ehafe, r.] A sort of 
blucksmitlis’ forgo formerly used in manufac- 
turing iron in England, for reheating the blouiuB 
intended to be drawn out into lairs, 
chafe-wax (chat'wuks), n, |< ehafe, bout, -f- 
obj. najd. Of. equiv. P. ehaii(f'r-rire.} Ponner- 
ly, ill Engl.and, an olllcer in eiianeery who pre- 
pared the Avux for the sealing of writs anil 
otbiT doenments about to be issued. Also 
Avritten ehnff-wax, 

chafeweedfcbaf'w'ed), n. A local English namo 
for (liiaphaliiini (leriiianieiiiii, the endweed. 
chaffs (ebaf), V. [=.: Se. caf,<. MJ'l. chaf, eaffe, 
< AS. eeaf = 1). kaf, > MHti. kaf, G. kaf, chiiff, 
prob. akin to OHtL chcra, MHt). *kcre, (!t. kdfe, 
pod, busk, G. dial. (Swiss) kefen (also kifel, 
Jtav. kif-i rbes), green ]ions in the pod ; ef, MHO. 
kefaidi, pods collectively.] 1. The glnines or 
bu.sksof wheat, oats, or otlier grain aiul grasses, 
espt'cially when separated from the seed by 
threshing and winnowing. 


Her inlereessimi idiii.f'il Idm mi, 

WTiiii slm for fliy fpeal was suppliant, 

.s'/mili., T. tJ. of V., lit 1. 
Nay — yet it r/iir/e* me tliat 1 could not liciid 
One will ; nor tame and tutor with luitu- eyii 
Tliat dull cold Idooded t'a-.snr. VV/iiij/uimi, fair Women. 

5, To stimulate, as by pungent odors ; per- 
fume. [Rare.] 

biiica . . . 

Wliose sei-iit so <dinfril the nelKidiour air, that you 
AN oiild hiiiely swear Arulilck sidet-s grew. Sni-kliiiff. 
6l, To animate; revive; inspirit; encourage. 

'Tliat he wolde . . . 

. . . elieriseli liem alki wlHi his elier, .t cAnij/eir lii r loyo. 

AUih ralin- I\h‘iiis{E. E. 'I'. S.). ii. I 's. 
Syn. 3. To riih, wear. 4. To gall, ve.\, irritate, heat, 
rutnc, exiuiin rate. 

II. in! runs. It. To be or Itecomo heated. 

'Till! day lie gun to ehanffe.Bnit the sonne was visi n right 
high us a lioiitu the hoiiru of pryiiie, and the diistc lie-gaii 
to rise right thikke. Merlin (E. E. 'T. S.), II. 2.s;t. 

2. To bo fretted and worn by rubbing : ns, the 
cable chafed against a rock. — 3. To be irritalttd 
or annoyed; fret; fume. 

And take no cure 

AVlio chn/et, who frets, or where eoiisjiirers are. 

.Slink., Muelietli, iv. I. 
Strodo aliout in the ehitnilier, 
Chafinij and ehokiiig with rage ; like eonls were tlie veins 
on Ids temples. Liin;i.fellvii\ Miles Staiidisli, iv. 

4, To 1)0 in viobMit agitation; rngo or boil; 
dash, as iu anger ; fret. 

The troubled Tiber chafing with her shores. 

Sbak., 3. C., 1. 2. 


1. ey hem Ipoiiiegi nnalcsl fi irc in eltnf Hint lii ver oon oilier 
'Touclie, iiiiU tiler thal lieetii save yiioiigii, 

l‘atttidin.i, lliislioiidile (E. E. '1. 8.), p. 117. 
AVe shiiil ill* wiiiiiiiw'd with so rough a wind 
Tliat ev il our eorii sliatl seem us light as clm/T. 

.Shnic., 2 Hen. IV., iv. 1. 

2. Straw cut small for the food of cattle. — 3, 
Figuratively, jiaitry refuse : wortiiiess matter, 
especially tliat wliich is light and apt to be 
driven liy tlie wind. 

Here es eiiry iiii-eleiie, carle, lie my trowtho, 

CaJ/e of ereatimiH idle, lllow eiiissi dii wriehot 

Mnrte Arthiire (E. E. 'T. ,s.), 1. 1064. 
liods defend ns ! 

AVe are rhnff liefore tln-ir fury else. 

t'leh-her, A'aleiitlnlan, V. 4. 
Not meddling willi tlie dirt and elntlf »t mitiire. 

Fletcher {and annihei ), Elder Hrother, H. 1. 

4. In bid., the scales or bracts W'liicii subtend 
the individual llow'ers in tlio heads of many 
('oiiipiinitec . — 5. A name among fishermen for 
the liner kinds of seaweed, 
chaff- (ebaf), r, [A dial, fonn of chafe, pre- 
serving the older sound of tlie a (namely ii, <i), 
ITS also in chaff-ami, for chafe-irai ; see chafe, 
r. t., 4.] I. travs. To assail with sarcastic ban- 
ter or raillery; banter; makegainoof; ridicule; 
teas*!'; tptiz; woiTy. [Golloq,] 

■Morgan saw tliat ids muster v/naehiijlliig liim. Thackeray. 
= Syn. See launt. 

II. iiitran.i. T.) use bantering or ironical lan- 
guage by Avay of ridiitule. teasing, or quizzing. 
[Colloq.] 



chaff 

Chaff2 (cMf), 7). [< rhinn, V. Cf. rhnfc, 2.J 

Banter; surcuHtio, or tcaain;' raillery.' 

In banter, in rep.artee, In i^hnf, the altiKwt i-.mRtant trait 
is snnie display of relative superiority -- tlie det.-. lion of 
n weakness, u mistake, an absurdity, on tlie jiart of an- 
other. II. .S'peneer, frill, of I'syeliol., S f>:n. 

chaffaret, chaffart, n. uml r. Aliddlo English 

fortiiH of chdjJ'cA. 

chaff-cutter, chaff-engine (elinf'ktii/'er, -en’'- 

jiiih n. An agrieultiinil niiudiino I'or eiitling 
up hay, straw, etc., tis i'ood I'or eat t ip. Seo 
cliotT^, 2. 

chaffer*^ (tdiiif'er), ». (< MK. chnffrrr, chtijpirr, 

rhaffar, rhcffarr, earlier rhniifun-, 

Bargtiiuing, Irtidt', nierehiindise (= leel. haiip- 
fiir, a journey), < r/tenp, e/nyi, a Inirgniii. trade, 
a going, journey, doing, alTiiir, Inisiness: 
Sf'(! vlicop, II., and fiirr, a. ) If. Merehundise ; 
wares; goods; trailie. 

,No reijratonr ne no owt of lowne for to enitrosy tlie 
flKiiiuiv, vpun paiiie for to lie foiirty itayes in tlie k.Vnaes 
jirysoiie. hUnjUnh <iilih(V,. K. T. S.), p. a.i.i, 

lint these Mareliandi s with tlieir sliippes great, 

And sneh rhttijiin' as they live and yet 
lly the weyes, innst nede take on Inind 
Jly till) roasts to pa.sse of onr Kngland. 

Ililkhiill'n t’ii;/,(i/es, 1. Iss. 
2. Bargaining; haggling in buying and selling, 
chaffer^ (<dnil''(ir), r. [< M K. cluilJ'urfn, chi ffarrii, 
bargain, negotiate, < clKiffai-r, etc., bargaining, 
trti(h>: see <7/n/erl, j j_f fm/i.s. 1. To buy 
or sell; tnido or dettl in. 

Wliel'C is the fayre lloeke tinm was wont to leiide? 

Or helie tin y clinfird, or at inkHeliiefe dead'f 

•S'pi /i.M c, .shell. Cal., .Septendier. 
2. To exchange ; handy. 

Approehlng nigli, he never slaid to greele, 

Ne ehnllar words, .Sj„-nx, r, I'’. t(,. It v. ;t. 

II. iiitraii.^'. 1. To treiit II bout a piirehtist' or 
contract; bargain; haggle; as, to cAn^/lr with ti 
lishwoinan or a Inicliirian. 

Nor rode lilinself to I'anl's, llie pnlilie fair. 

To c/iii/l'i'r for iirefennents with his gold. 

Where hislioin ies and sineenres are sold, 

Drijilcn, ('liurtieler of a (iood I’arsoii, 1. 70. 
2. To talk much and idly; chatter: as, “the 
rhaffi'riiiij sfiarrow,” .l/r.v. I{riiiriiiiiij, 
chaffer-’ (ehaf't'T), n. SiiJiK' as rhi't/cr'^, 4. 
chaffer^ (chaf'er), «. [< rhaj)"^ -f- -er'.] One 

who employs chtilT or light rii'ilh'ry, [Oollo<i. ) 

ShtJ was i.*oii.siiU‘rnl tln' hcHt rhmjf r au Ilio joail; not 
oiu? of them btainl a;;ain.sti In-r tttiiKno. Mtuihi ir. 

chafferer (chaf'er-er), n. One who chalTers; a 
bargainer; a buyer. 

chaffering (elial'er-ing), II. [Verbal n, ('lirhiif- 
I’.] 1. Bargaining; trading. — 2. Wordy 

talk ami haggling. 

I.oiig ere lieut of tioon, 

Krom liyro or field file kine were hronglil ; tlio sheep 

Are penned in eotes; tlie c/i<i//,'riii,i is tiegnii, 

\\\„-il.<imi-tli, frelnde, viii. 

If file Idorentines had laid aside llieir niL'uardly rliiif, r- 
imj iihont tlin tniee, Uiey iniglit have diveiUd the slonn. 

./, .hliiiiin. Works, IV. till. 

chafferyf (ehuf'er-i), n. [< rhiijj'ir^ -h -i/.J 
Traffic; buying ami selling, 
chaff-flower (chat ' (lou ' er), II. The .illi riiiiii- 
thvra Acliijraiitliii, a prostrate weed vvilh ehall'y 
llowers, eominon in warm regions, 
chaff-halter (<diaf'hiil ter), n. A bridle witli 
double reins used by women, 
chaffinch (chat'imdi), n. [< M K. rholTiinclie, var. 
caffijiicUv : so called from its didigbting in chiilf, 
or rather in grain (so ttie Mb. uauw /iir/iirin, 
also furfuris, < L. furfur, hnni); < chajf^ -f 



Chafflnch {/•■rixmillu orUbs). 

/!«(7i.] 1. A common European bird of the 

genus Fringilla, F. cailchs, whoso pleastiiit short 
and oft-repeated song is heard from early 


000 

spring to tlie middle of Hiimmor. Tim iilmimge of 

file iiiuin Is very prett,v. ClialliiicheH am useful in ile- 
stroying aphids .and ea'terplllars. tlioiiKh they injure va- 
rious kimlsof garden, plaiit.s. In w inter they feed ino.sfly 
on seed.s. Also c alled i7i(i/Ai/, In fch-fiiieh, hoim'-Jiiifh, ghrll- 
uj'l’lb, .ilii(l!i, liriiilc. sinnk, )iiiik, ete. 

2. ,\ name of the Anstraliau birds of tho genus 

f 'hloi'liiii, as ( '. i/oiddin’. 

chaffless (charh>s),«. [< c/m/l -h -/c.w.l With- 
out ehalT; free from worthle.ss luatler, rubbish, 
or leftLsm [Bare.] 

'Pin Rotl.'* miulf 

Tiiliko all olluTs, ehnfficnx. Shftk., <‘yiniH*lnio, I. 7. 

Chaffo (chaf'o) V. [E. dial., var. of rlittri f, q. v.] 
To ehevv'. (Ini.ir, 

chaffron (eliaf'ron), «. S.aiue as rhiiiiifmii. 
chaffs (eliafs), n. pi. [V'nr. of rlinfl.'i: see i liiift. \ 
Tlie jiiws; jaw-hom>s; (diojis. [Xorfli. Eiig. | 
chaff-seed (chaf'srMl), a. Tim NV/nru/hm .tiiirri- 
nniii, ii sero])hulariaceous plant with yellowisli 
llowers, allied to the evebnght, found tilong the 
Allanlie coast of the United States: so calhsl 
from its loose thin seed-coals, 
chaff-wax (i-lu’if'waks), ». Same as rJidfr-irii.r. 
chaffwoed (chtirwod), «. [< cAf/t/l + irmlKi 
popular naino of iU iiliiiinilii.'i mini 11111.% from 
its small clialTy leaves. It is ti low tinniial, allied 
lo till' jdmperntd, widely di.stribuled through 
Europe and Aim-riea. 

chaffy' (chuf'i), <f. [frhaffl + 1. Tiiko 
elialf; full of ehulT. 

(’hti/u grain henealli tlie tiiresher’s Hail. (WenV/i/e. 

2. fu liol., fiirnislied with idialf, as tho recep- 
t:i,do ill some comjiound (lowers; ptileaceous. — 

3. Eiguratively, light; frivolous; uiistahle. 

A wry Ihh f in li,vi>, a i hniTii Imd, 

Niir wiirlh Ihf nain,' nf ' dlain ! 

Flrtfln r (ii ml tnmlli.'i ), I'wd Nulih' Khnnnrn, III, 1. 

Slight and r/m/y epiniiin. Ilhnirillr, Van. i,f lingniat., vv. 

chaffy'-’ (eliiil'i), fi. [< rliiijf- + -//I. I liiveii to 
ehiiffing; biiuti‘ring; ironieal. [Uare.] 

Tlie limn l.i iilf-huiid, i7„ry/>/, and nmi.t In- iakt ii in itn 
m.nid, .'iVdmn,,. \ i, t. l-,.ct p. 

chaffy'^ (chaf'i), n. [Dim. of <li<iffnuli.'\ A 
eliaffi neh. .Mdcgillirruij. 

chafing-board (dia'ling-bord), ». S((iif., a 
biillmi fastened upon tho rigging of a sliij) to 
provmit ehaling. 

cnaflng-check (eha'fing-ehek), a. Saut., a eloal 
eimtninitig a shoav<‘, sometimes fasleiied on tlie 
after side of tojigtilltint yard-:irms for reeving 
the voyal-slieets. 

chafing-dish (cha'liug-dish), «. 1. A disli or 
vt'ssel to hold coals for heal iiig .•inytliing set on 
it ; a portable grille for coals. — 2. A dish lilleil 
with such a vessel for hot coals, or with lamjis 
or tho like bcnealli, ami having a cover, used 
for cooking food or kcciiiiig it liot. 
chafing-gear (cha'ling-ger), n. Xaut., mats or 
other soft siihstanees faslmied on tho rigging, 
spars, etc., to prevent ehaling. 

Whi-ri'Vi-r any nf the niinihi rli'KH ri,|)i'.H er (he yards are 
ilialing er weiuing upim llie rigL'ing, tlifie i7er«ni7 i|ii(r, 
ns it Is railed, must l,e put eii. Tliis (7i,(//i(i/., /. ,(/• eeii.sl.rls 
Ilf wiirmiiig, iiareelliiig, reundings, liiillens. mid si rviee 
ef all kinds— ie|ie yani.s, .Rpmi-,yarti, marline, and sei/.ing- 
stnll's. H. //. Diiiut, .li\, Itofure llin ,\la.st. p. l^i. 

chafing-plate (clnT'ling-plat), n. Ill mri h., iiny 
metal guard or plate put between two [larts 
moving Olio upon tlie other: us, tho bolster t7/<f/- 
iii<l-jilatii of a e;ir-triick. 
chafront, »• Eeo rhamfron. 
chaft (ciial't), II. [North. E. and So., also rhiff, 
usually in (d. rliufl.<i, cluft.v, corruptly < 

ME. rltiiff, rinifir, < loel. Xjaptr, kjUjitr (pt pron. 
ns ft) = Sw. hift = Dan kjaft, tho jaw, with for- 
mative -f, oonneetod with Dan. kjarr, tho jaw, 
witli OS. kuflo.i, pi., = AS. criijl, pi. crajlu.s, ME. 
rliiircl, rliari/l, chawijllr, rlinidc, early mod. E. 
cliiiul, i'Ikiu'I, rhoiii, rli<d(’, now joirl : Hvibchtirrl = 
cliiiicl =: vlioirl z=:jiurl, and cf. rliniV'^ =z jtni'. The 
form rlmft is in gem'ral use corrupted to cliiip, 
rliiip: seo i7/(//(-, (7/o/)d.] A jaw. 
chagant, «• [ME. rhagioni.f, catpiiiim, eto,, ult. 
< I’ers, khan.] An obsoloto form of khntd. 

Ker f'/iai/ioi is net a proper name, liut a Prim ely title, 
w'hirli in tliiise parts ami the Ceiintries ailieyning is still 
eeiitinmd. Piirrhan, Pilgriiiiuge, p. ;;iir. 

chagigah (ha-ge'gil), «. [lleb.] Tlie voluntary 
siierilicr's offered by the Jews with the paschal 
lamb lit the piissover. it is stippesed liy seme tliat 
in tile time of ('lirist they were oll'ered mi the ineniing 
felliiw ing the Hiieritlee of the jiaselial Inndi. .sVrnirsx. 

chagrin't, n. [F. rhagriu, n kind of leather, 
shagreen : see chagriH^ and .shagreen.'] See sha- 

ip'ceii. 

cnagrin^ (sha-grin' or sha-gren' ), n. [ Formerly 
sometimes nhagreen, a spelling now eouliued to 
the other sense; < F. chagrin, grief, soitow, 


chain 

formerly (OF. rhngriu) vexation, mol.ancholy; 
jirob. a inotaiihorieal use of elidgrin, a kind of 
roughenoil leather {ehiigriid, .sli(igri cn), some- 
times used (it is siiiiposed) for iusi>ing wood, 
and hence taken us a type of corroding care. 
CT’. It. dial. (Omiocsc) sngrind, gnaw, sagrimike, 
consume one's self wilh anger; It. Uniiire, file, 
gnaw, fret. Similar turns of thought are seen 
in similar uses of E. rnrrodc, gnaw, /iqi/'. //v f'. ] 
Mental disipiiet and pain from the failure of 
aims or plans, want of appreciaf ion, inistaki's, 
etc.; luortilication ; vexation. 

Hear me, arid tiuii'li llclinda with l■h^ll^rill, 

Tliat .siiigh- ai t givi s half the wcnlil the splccii. 

If. of the 1,., Iv. 77. 

- Syn. I'rjitlimi, I'll'. Si>(’ imirllfil-iiliim. 
chagrin'- (sha-grin' or sha-gren'), r. I. [< F. 
ehagrincr : from tlie nonn.] To excite a feel- 
ing of rdiagrin in; vex ; mortify. 

<•! Irilliiig lurid and Ih klu luiirt., 

Vliivi rim'd at wlialaipc’iT llimi art. 

7'. K'lD'bm, |•Vllgl•^■s» r>( lllsi'imtmit. 
chaglll (clin-jiiil'), a. ( E. Tml.| In the East 
Imlie.s, a kind of eanleeii, usually made of 
leather, u.serl for currying driiiking-wiiter. 
chai-mui (chi'niu-i or -mil), n. [t'hineso.J A 
game played at ilinner-parlies and convivial 
gatlierings in Cllina. it I.r iilnywi try twn persmm, who, 
while liHikingeaeli ntlu r steadily ill the face, Kiimiltaiiceus- 
ly i vteiid a tiaiiil slmwliig sdiiio er ef the llugrrH, cry- 

ing eiit at lliii same time the preinihli- mimher ef (higeis 
thus sirelelieit ‘Hit hy hiilli. 'llie linsuceessflil giiesser lias 
te iliiiik a eiii> ef w ine ns a fei feit. It is tin' same as tlio 
Italian game ef iiuini, W'itii seme ditfevem es ef uietlunl. 

I'.vi'i'v perseii .sliall Ire Hatih' te a pi rialty net exceeding 
Ti n llellars w lie shall iitti r Shents er ('rle.s er make ether 
Seises w Idle playing file game Knewii us Cliai-.Mvi, lie- 
tween llie lieiirs ef It p. m. uml (I a. m. 

Ilmig Kmig Ordimiiirr, Ne. ■_>, ef 1.H72 (limited ill 
jlliless (llessiiry ef llefermieek 
chain (eluln), «. [< ME. ehuiue, ehoyne, elieitir, 

elii ijiie, < ( il'". ehdiiie, ehiieiir, F. ehuiue = i’r. Sp. 
eiiiiriia = Eg. ended = It. edtena = MD. ketevc, 
D. ki'fi'u, kef ling = ME(f. kedene, kede, Ed, kedc 
= OIKt. ehetiiinii, elietiud (> Sloven, ketina). 
Mild, keteue, (r. kette = End. (imsd.) kedhja =r 
Sw. kedjd, ked is Dan, kpvde = W, eiidwiin, ead- 
H-en, a ehain, < E. edieiid, a (diain : seo eotc- 
iid, edleiuiri/, etc., nnd <d'. eliigiioii.] 1. A eon- 
m•<•tell series of links of metal or other mate- 
rial, si-rving the piurposos of a band, cord, rope, 





Djircrcut fiirms <>( C luuaa. 


or cable in eonneeting, eonfining, restraining, 
supporting, drawing, transmitting iiieehanieal 
power, etc., or for ornamental purposes, in 
In inhliy the i linln, as a nearing, may he tieriie in a single 
pii cc iM'ild wise, fessc-wihO, er tie- like, er in a evess er 
sallii-r, “I- in a mere elaneiiife arriingcmeiit. It i.s seme- 
tiiiics repi-i-seiitcil Hat, like a har er rililieii invecteil or 
indented ell tlie edge, and pierced witli heh s. 

r.ilt there seliewcthe ill llie Iteehe thcl', us the Irene 
(7«-i//ii .s were festiicd, that .\ndremade a gret (ieaimt was 
lieiiiideii witli, and put in ITcseiin licfere .Neea Klede. 

.Mumiri'lllr, Travels, p. SO. 

2. Figuriitividy, that whiidi binds, confines, re- 
strains, fetli'rs, or draws; specilically, in tho 
plural, fetters; hoiuls; boinlago; slavery: as, 
bound by the elniiii.s of evil habit. 

Tile meUing vei. e tlireiigh maze.s ruiuilng, 
I'lilwisling all the rliainr that tie 
Tile liiddcn Heiil of hiirmimy. 

.l/iVli)/i, 1,'Allcgro, 1. Its. 

3. Tn uiirr., a measuring instrument, generally 
eonsisling of 100 links, each 7.92 inelies (seo 
(iiiiilrr'.s ehdiii, below), or, as eommonly in tho 
United Slates, one loot, in length. — 4. In u euc- 
iiig, till* warp-threads of a web ; so called be- 
eauso they form a long st'ries of links or loops. 
— A series of things, nmlerial or immate- 
rial, linked togetlier; a series, line, or range 
of tilings conneeted or following in succession; 
a eoneatenation or coordinate se(|ueuce; as, a 
ehdiii of causes, events, or arguments; a chain 
of evidence. ; a chain of mountains or of fortifi- 
cations. 

N, ‘tiling is .sii apt in Iireak even tliu bravest spirits ns a 
cniitimial chain nf npprcs.sinns. 

Conduct of the Allies. 
6. In ehem., a group of atoms of tho samo kind 
assumed to bo joined to one another bychomi- 
eal force without the intervention of atoms of 
a different kind. — 7. pi. Naut., strong bars or 
plates of iron bolted at the lower end to the 


ship’s Bide, and at the upper end secured tn 
the Iron straps of the wooden >)loeks {‘alletl 
deadeyes, 'l)y whieli the shrouds support ing 
the masts are ♦»xl«‘nded. I'ormerly, iiislend 
of bars, chains wc'ro usoil ; bonce llio niiiuo. 
Same as chain-plates. Albert chain, n sliort riniin 

attUL'IiinK B watcli to ii liuttoiiholc, whtro It ia mM-iiroU 
by tt tinr or liook : nioncl (IMS) liom J'ritiic AlIxTt, con- 

isort of yiu'cn Vii'toritt. Alderman In chains. Si-e 
alderman. Anjrnlar Chain-belt, iiwniiar. Chain- 
belt. SOI- belt. Chain cable. s.c mhie, -j. - chain 
harrow. Sieeharmu’K Chaln-malb sw mnit. Chain 
of locks, ill canal im ciiiah'ni. a rii'n of lockH I'oiitlttiioii.s 
one to Biiotlior, tin' viupi'r snto of one fonninu Uu- lowi-r 

imte of till- tnic lu'nt iiiiovo it. Chain of reasoning, II 

Derloiiof arvmni'nl^i of wliii li cai h mic ufti i tlu- lirni iihcbiih 
B proiiiige lli« coiii limion of the oiio ttmt iin-iMMl, -, II, or 
Hurh tlial tile roiii'liisioii of carli is ii |irt'iiii»(' of tliiit u liii li 

prnceilfs it. Endless chain. Scc enfic**. Gunter’s 

chain, the I'liiiin formerly In com use for ineuKiirinK 

laiiil. tt liiui B lenirtti of (lt( feet, or tl'J yiirils, or -I |Kile« of 
[>i yards eaeli, und is divided into JiKi links of 7.l>i InelieH 
Uttcll. Itm.iSKl suniire links make 1 aeir. -To back a 
Chain. Si e (airfcl.v gyu. See s/oiei/e. 


chain (dian). r. t. [< ME. chayuen, eheynrn, 
etc.^ from Ihc nouu.J 1. To fuston, bind, ro- 
strain, or feller with a ebain or chains: as, to 
chain flout int; logs (,ogetb<>r; to chain a dog; to 
chain prisoners. 

A elmyim for a l.oke, by the gefle of Mawlo 

Kent. ■ b'n.n/ok t.'iWs (I'.. K, T. S.), j.. IW). 

'I'liG murinurs lie chaim d in ids own laities for slaves, 
Knollce. Jlist. Turks. 

2. Figtirativoly — (a) To unite firmly; link. 

Ill lliis vow III do chain mv sold to lldlie. 

.1 Hen. VI., II, ;t. 

(ii) To hold by snpt'rior force, moral or physi- 
cal; keep in bondage or slavery ; entbrull; <*n- 
filave. 

Anil wbleli niore blest'; vvbo chain d bis eimntry, say, 
Ur lie W'lmso virtue sigli'd to lose a day? 

/’e/ie, Ivssay on 'Man, iv. 147. 
I Bin chained to Time, and eannot tbenee denuvt. 

.She//,',,. Adoiiais, xxvi. 

(c) To restrain; hold in check; eoiitrol. 

He emild stay swift diseases in old days. 

Chain madmen by the iimsie of UUlyre. 

M. Anmld, Kmpedoeles on Ktim, i. 1. 
8 . To block up or obstruct with a tdiaiti, us a 

C sage or the entrance to a harbor. 

n*Dall (ehau'bal), n. Same as chain-shot. 
chain-bearer (chan 'bar' f>r), n. A man whoetir- 
ries the chain used in surveying land ; a ebain- 
nian. 

Cbaln-blt (ebiVn'bit), n. A bridle-lilt ill which 
the inouthpieee is a cdiain. 
chain-boat (chan'bdt ), n. Same as anrhor-lioy, 
chain-bolt (ehan'bdlt), n. 1, A'aiit., one of tlie 
largo bolls by which thi' ehain-)ili\tes are fiis- 
tened to a vessel’s sides. Also eallinl chain- 
plate holt. — 2. A iloor-bolt which is lield or 
drawn by a chain. 

chain-bond (eluiu'hond), »i. lu arch., a bond 
formed by building an iron ebain, a liar, or a 
heavy scantling into the mnsonry. Iloop-iron 
is often used, since it is so thin that it tlot's not 
disturb the ,)oinfs. 

chain-bridge ((dian'brij), ». A suspension- 
bridge in which I lie roadway is snH]ieiided by 
chains instead of by wire eafiles. See hnilycK 
chain-chest (eban'ehest), ii. XauL, a loektw 
in the ehauiiels for tin* storage of wush-det'k 
gear. Lace, Seamanship, p. 4. 
chain-coral (ehan'kor''id), n. A kind of fossil 
coral, Catf iiijtora c.scliarouh s. 
chain-coupling ((dnin'kiip ling), n. 1, A snp- 
plernentary ('oupling between railroad-curs, 
etc., used for security in ease the main cou- 
pling should aceidt'iitally give way or become 
unfastened. — 2. A hook or other device at- 
tached to tlio end of a ehaiu for the puryttise of 
connecting it with another chain or of fasten- 
ing it to any object . 

chain-fern (chau'fcm'), tt. The commou name 
of ferns of the gciins IVoodicanlia, from the 
chain-like rows formed by the fruit-ilots on each 
sitle of the miilrib and midveins, and jiarallel to 
them. 

chain-gang (chan'pmg), n. A gang or num- 
ber of convicts chained togellier, as during out- 
door laltor or while in transit. 

I'lt take my place with u chaiii-'janri, otul cut .Nm-fulk 
iHlamI liiHc iiit, Lever. 

chain-gear (chan'gor), n. A device for trans- 
mitting motion by means of a chain that en- 
gages the eogs or sprockets of a wheel, 
chaun-grate (chan'gnlt), ». A feeding-devdeo 
for funnices. The fuel ie j.liu 
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ward motii' 

lU circuit, 

chain-guard (ehan'giird), n. Jii u ntch-makiny, a 
ineelianism , prttvided w'ith a f usee, t ojwevt'iit the 
watch from being over-wound. A. II. Knight. 
chain-hook (elianTiuk), n. 1, Ani/f., ail iron 
rod, with a handling-eye at one end and a liook 
at file other, for hauling the chain caldes aViont. 
— 2. A hook wliieh grips a link of a chain ca- 
ble tind serves as a ealile-sfojiper. — 3. In siirg., 
a light eliuin with hooks iitf ached, used for re- 
traeling tht> imrts in tlisseeling. 
chain-knot (ehan'not), w. 1, A series of loops 
on a cord, in whieli ('aeh looji suceossively locks 
the one above it, and the last loop is secured 
by ])assing tlie et>rd itself t.brongh it. — 2. A 
knot used in splieiugthe loop-stiteh in certain 
sevving-nnicbines. 

chainless (cLan'les), n. l< chain + -les.>i.2 Hav- 
ing no chains; incapable t>f being chained or 
bound down. 

Eternal spirit of the chainlcfg mind. 

lli/rnn, .Sonnet on Clilllon. 

chainlet (cbauTtit), n. [< chain -1- dim. -let.'] A 
little cliain. 

The spurs and riiiKinK chainlclt sminil. Scott. 

chain-li^htnlng (chun'Iit'ning), «. Lightning 
visihh' in the form of wavy or broken lines, 
chain-locker, chain-well (ehunTok"er, -wei), 
n. .Vititf., a reci'jituele below deck for the chain 

cable. I II,. ,lcck l>ll>c. tlirmiKli wUleh the cliiiiii passes. 
Is made of iron. .steain-vcsKcls have frequently it inova- 
\>le Imx III, deck tor this purpose. 

chain- loom (ehaiiTiim), «. A loom in wliieh 
pallerns upon aelniin control the liarnesse.s, as 
distinguished from ono governed by eamstirby 
a Jaetpturd attachment. 11. Knight. 
chainmanltdnin'man), «.; pi. chainmeu (-men), 
A man wlio carries the chain used in survey- 
ing land ; a eliti in-bearer, 
chain-molding (ehtlu'mol'ding), n. In arch., 



the fuel reuuliee tho r 


piiin fornieti o{ 
leh end to moving ehuins. These 
,e motion is so timed tliut when 
r of the flre-box all cuubustible 


a species of molding cut to rejirescnt a chain. 
Tt occurs in tlie Uomaues<iuo style. 

chain-pier (chan'ner), n. A pier running into 
the sea, sujiporteu by chains like a suspension- 
bridge. 

chain-pin (chan'jdn), 11 . An iron pin used by 
surveyors for marking tho length of a chain ; 
a measuring-pin, 

chain-pipe (chan' pin), n. y^ant., an iron pipe 
or casing in the deck of a ship tlirough which 
tho cliain ealde is led. 

chain-plate (eluln'plat), «. Aaut., ono of the 
iron jiTates used for seenring tin' shrouds of tho 
lower rigging lo a vessel’s sides. Also called 
channcl-i>lalc. .Seo chain, 7. Chain-plate bolt. 

chain-pulley (elmn')uip i), »i. A pulley having 
depressions in ils periphery, in which Ho the 
liiiKs or allerniil e links of a chain which passes 
over it and gives motion to or receives motion 
from it. K. Jl. Knight. 

chain-pump (chan'ptimp)^ ft. A form of pump 
employing an enilless ehain, amiod at intervals 
with buckets or with flat valves or disks, to 
raise watt'r for slntrt dist ances. 

'Tbe rl,i,iii is l iiriied over two siinick- 

tuid tuiiis « ith llieiii. If ImckflH aio 
tisvd the water is lifted in tlii in liy 
tiiriiiiiK the iijqier whi-el, each Inicket 
ilisi'liiirKiii); its load us it iiitsses over 
tini wheel. When valves or disks aru 
eiii|doyed, the ehain ])asHeB upwanl 
throiiKh a tnlie, which ilischuracs the 
■water forced Into it hy tho disks. 

chain-rule (cban'rbl), n. A 
rule of aritliinetie, by w’hich, 
when a Hiicoes.sion or chain of 
equivalents is given, the last of 
each being of tho same kind 
as tho lirst of the next, a rela- 
tion of etjuivalenco is estab- 
lished iMttween numliers of tint pumi,. 

first and last kind mentioned. 

chain-saw (chiln'sa), ». A surgical saw, con- 
sisting of a chain tho links of which have a 
serrateil edge, usttd in amputations between 
small bones on aeeount of its adjustability. 
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chain-shot (chan'shot), n. Two balls or halvOT 
of a ball counocteil by a tdniin, chiefly used in 
old naval ordnance to 
cut down the masts or 
spars of vessels or to 
destroy the shrouds and 
rigging. It is not used 
with modem ordnance. 
Til heraldry it is represented in various fantas- 
tic ways. Also called chain-hall. 

Thys ttiitmiiciit, tlmiiKli it hec lci,i,cld iiirainsl I'l'ctric, 
yet it it indeed ii ehaitic ehot uKiiinut all Icriiiiuf. 

Sir /'. Siilnci/, Ajml, for Poctrio. 

chainsmith (chan' smith), n. One who makes 
chiiins. 

chain-snake (ehnn'snak), n. A largo liantdess 
serpent of the irniteil iStates, ttplnhnlus gctii- 
In.i; HO called from the eoncuteimtioii of its 
liold black and white markings. 

chain-stitch (chan 'stick), n. A stitch n.sed in 
various kinds of ornamental needlework, in 
ordinary sewing (in contrast with the lock- 
stitch) by some sewitig-machiues, and as the 
characteristic methofi in tambour-work. To fnrm 
chiiiii-Rtik'hcs in BcwiiiK, a hmji ia made on the riaht nIiIo 
of tlio stiilt, and tho thread, lieiiiK piuwcil backward 
IhriiiiKh Urn stnlf, in hroiiKlit out again in the middle of 
thiR loiq,, and then )inllcd tiglit; another loop is tlien 
formed ; and so on. In tanibmir-work the fiibrii: itself 
is formed hy siieli stitelies made with a eloeliet-liook. 
Chain-Stitch embroidery, embroidery done with a 
elmin-Htiteh, whetlu r with u needle or a ),ook. .Some of 
the most uneient embroidery is of tills eliarncter, and tlm 
stitch Ims lieen in use in all perlmls. 

chain-stopper (c)ian'8top'’i'r), w. A device for 
holding a chain cable or keepingit from running 
out too rapidly. 

chain-syllogism (chau'sih'o-jizm), «. A sorites. 

It isBeomjiIex syllogism or iirgnmeiitHtion having more 
than two premises ami eupuhle of being aiinly/.ed into a 
series of true syllogisms: as, Biieejilmlns is u horse; a 
horse is a numirnped ; a ipiadniped is an niiinml ; an aid- 
iiiul is a RUbstiinee ; flierefore, Itiieephalns is u substaiieo. 
Also railed comjdex s,/«e//iVm. .See gonteg. 

chain-timber (ehan'tim"bcr), n. Same as bond- 
iimhir. 

chain-wale (chan'wal), «. [< chain + imltd ; 

usually contr, to channel, q. v.J Nant,, a chan- 
nel. See channel'^. 

chain-well, «. See ehnin-locker. 

chain-wheel (ehan'liwel), n. l. Awheel hav- 
ing sproekcls or teeth which catch tho links of 
a chain, used for 
transmitting power. 

— 2. An inversion 
of tho chain-pump, 
by which it is con- 
verted into a roci]>i- 
ent of water-power. 

It eonslsts of a Imeket- 
ehalii whleh passes over 
a pulley and through a 
pi|K' of such a size that 
the hiiekets Very nearly 
till its Bpettoil. The w aler 
flows into the tiijic at tlie 
upper end, and, deseeml- 
ing, carries tliu Imekets 
with it, thus Setting thu 
whole eliain ui,d theru- 
f«ru the pulley in mo- 
tion. This wheel Is also 


chainwise (chan'wiz), adv. [< chain -f -icisr.] 
tkiimeeted in a sequence, like tho links of a 


chain. 

chain-work (chan'wf rk), w. 1. A stylo of tex- 
tile fabric consisting of a succession of loops, 
used in hosiery und tambour-work, K. H. 
Knight. See chain-stitch . — 2. In decorative art : 
(o) An ornament of chains inoetingone another 
and interlinking, so us to form a sort of not. 
(h) Any carved or embossed work resembling 
iuterseotiug links or overlapping chains. 

Wreaths (if chain ivock, for tlio chapiters which were 
upon the lop of tho pillars. I Kl. vil. 17 

chair (char), «. [< ME. chaire, chaiere, chaere, 

ehayre, chayere, etc., < OF. chaiere, chaere, F. 
ehaire, < L. cathedra (with reg. F. suppression 
of medial consonants th and d), ii chair, a throne, 
< (ir. mOid/ia, a idiair, seat: seo cathedra. Of. 
chaise, a doublet of chair.] 1. A seat having 
a back, and sometimes arms, intended for the 
accommodation of ono person, chali-s are usually 
luovahle, and mndo of wood, cam', or otl„.r light material, 
Imt are sometimes llxi'd, and soiiietlmeH made of stone o» 
metnk The seats are imnally und tl,.' hacks fruquently 
made of some soft muturiul, ofti'ii iipholstered. 

The .lewes setten him in a Chaj/erc ami el.uhh. him In u 
ManUdle. .Vaadccillc, Travels, p. 14. 

2. A seat of office or authority: as, tho chair 
of a judge, a professor, the lu-esiding officer of 
a meeting or an assembly, etc. Hunce--(o)Tbe 



chair 

ofBee ItaeU ; Mpeclally, the office of n professor ; n pro. 
feasorship : as, to hold the chair of logic or divinity ; to 
found a chair in n university. ( In the medieval nuiversi- 
tloB the lecturer alone sat in a ehnlr, ami tlie hearers on 
tlic ruslies.J 

Tile chairr of Justice 

Supplied with wortliy men. ,Shak., I'or., ill. .1. 

Nor does it follow, even whep a rhiiir is foiindeil in i-on- 
neetion with a well-known institntlon, that it has either a 
salary or an oeenpant. O. H'. Ilnlnim, Med. I’.s.says, p. .sV. 
(fi) Tin' inciimhent of a seat of antliority ; a professor or 
the like ; now, sneclllcally, the ehairnmii or pn siding olM. 
eer of an iwsemlnago ; as, to ad<lreaa or support the chair. 

I,et our universities, my Isinl, no longer remaiiie thus 
silent. . . . Fad It not he said, your CVorin stake no notice 
of a more pernlcioua plot than any that yet has alarm'd 
us. Jii'cti/ii, To tile HIshop of D.vford. 

5. 0n« of four convoiitioiis foiiuoetctl witli the 
oiHttuldfod of Wak'H, in wliie.h Ijurdic. iiititlcrs 
aro tliafUHW'd ami tliHfijtloH trained in pfopiini- 
tiou for tho (froat gorsodd or assembly. 

The great day of the Kisteddfoil is the chair day usu- 
ally the third or last day — the grand event of the Ktstedd- 
fod being the adjudication on tiie chair Rul>jeet and tho 
cliairing and investiture of tlie fortunate winner. 

Jiiaujc. licit., VII. 792. 

4t. A Hodun-chalr. 

Tliink wliat an e(|ull>ago thou luist in air. 

And view witli scorn two pages and a chair. 

J'lljlC, It. of till! I,., i. 4fl. 
6t. A two-wlipeled carriagtt drawn by oim liorsc ; 
a chaise ; a gig. 

E'en kings might ipiit their slatt- to sliare 

Contentment ami a one-horse chair. 

T. li'artdii, I'liaeton. 

6. Ono of the iron idocks forming a kind of 
clutch by wliicii, actrording to n common Hng- 
lish system, tho rails in it railroad arc siipjiort- 
ed and secured to the sleepers or ties. A joi tit- 
chair is a chair that secures the connocUon of 
two rails at their etuis. -Bath chair, an invalid's 
chair on wheels, intended to lie pushed along i«y an atten- 
dant: so ealleil from Katli in Ihiglaiid, wlicre invalids are 
conveyed to the springs in sm h chairs. Cane chair. 
See canel.— Chair Of St. Peter, the see of Koine, or the 
olllee of the papacy ; so called from the tradition that St. 
I’eter was the ttrst hlsliop of Koine, and lienee the foimdiT 
of the papacy, -Chair Of State, a throne; the seal or 
liignity of any chief exeentlve ; as, Washington was nnani- 
mniisly called to the chair a.f strife, — CUTUle ChalT. See 
(•iirtife.— Easy Chair, see eiw//-r/mir. Foldingchair, 
a ehnlr having tho siuit, legs, and hack hinged iimT jointed 
in various ways, so that it can lie folded up into a small 
space wlien not in u.se ; a camp chair ; also, a seii-eliair. 

Oculist’s chair, see (sulfMf. - St. Peter’s Chair, tin.- 


on those date* respeetlvely, - Windsor chair, (a) A kind 
of strung, plain, polishea chair, made entirely of wooil. 

He got uj) from Ids large wooden-soaled u'imUur-chair. 

Itickcs. 

(h) A sort of low wheeled earrlage. 
cnair (char), V. t. [< chair, ft.] 1. To jilnco 
or carry in a ebair; (‘gpociiilly, cai ry pniilicly 
in a chair in triiimi»li, 

Tlie day the memlier was chaired several men in fon- 
lugsliy's rooms were talking over tlieir trimnpli. 

llixnicli, Coiiiiigsliy, V. ■>. 

2, To placoln a chair of office; install; (mthronc. 

lie took a lilg, grizzled, dm ile looking fellow pafroiiiz- 
liigly liy tlie arm . . . and chaired him on a large i viiii- 
der-head. T. U'iiilhraji, l.ove and Skate.s. 

chair-bearer (char'bar"t'r), w. Same as chair- 

Chair-bed (char'bcti), n. ,Samo tts hat-chair. 
Cbair-bolt (ehar'bblt), >1. A scrcw-holt nsml for 
fastening a railroad-chair to tlm sh'i jicr or tic. 
[Seldom used in tho United States.] 
C^ir-days (char'daz), a. pi. The evening of 
life; the time of repose for okl age. [Poetical 
and rare.] 

In thy revereiiee, and tliy chair-dain), tliiis 
To die in nimaii l.attle. Shak., 2 Hen. VI., v. 2. 

chairman (ehar'man). It.; pi. chairmen (-men). 
1. Tho presiding ollicer of an assi'inlily, asso- 
eiation, company, couuuittce, or public meet- 
ing. — 2. One who assists in carrying a sedan- 
chair. Prior. Also called chair-Ocarcr. 
chairmanship (char'man-ship), n. The oilk e 
of a chairman or presiding officer, ns of a com- 
niitteo or board; tho porfonuauco of the duties 
of a chairman. 

A great meeting was lieUl in tlie Town Hall, under Mr. 
Carter's chainnanMhia. 

H. J. l/intiin, Eng. Radieal Leaders, p. !»4. 

chair-organ (char'<)r'’'gnn), n. A choir-organ. 
The wordls supposed to he hiiggesteil liy chuir i.niuu, vvitii 
referunee to tho freipient loeatioii of the elmir urgaii di- 
rectly lielllml tile organist's seat, 
nhair-rail (elmr'ral), n. In carp., a boafd or 
iilato of wood fastened to a wall at tho proper 
height to prevent the {ilasfering from being in- 



jured by the backs of chairs. 

cnair-web (chSr' ' 


Knight. 


■'wob), «. A scroll-saw. K. H. 
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chaise (shaz), n. [F. ; s variant of chaire, a 
chair: nm chair. In the 16th century tho I’ari- 
siams in many words substituted the sound of 
- for that of r, and in this case, as a distinct 
meaning wiis attaelied lo eacli fonn, the modi- 
tiealion was ndopled as a new word.] 1. I’rop- 
erly, a two-wheeled carriage for two persons, 
drawn by one borst', and gent>riilly furnished 
willi a lidoii or toi> Unit may be let down. In 
dialeetal speeeli often shai /. — 2. Afour-wbeeled 
plc.'isure-earriage drawn by two or more liorscs. 
Williin Hie low wlieel'd chai-cc. 

Her iiiotlu r trniiilled t>i Hie giilo 
liehind Hid ila|>pled griiys. 

y'eiiiii/soii. Talking Hiik. 
3. [< P. chai.'tc, a chair, from llie rcjireseiitalion 
on the coin of the king seated on his tlirono. J 
A Freneh gold coin 
first issued by Ijouis 
IX. in thetliirteentli 
cv'ntnry. llwn.s eiinat 
lo iilioiit tlireo ITiited 
Slati s gold dollars. The 
.Mieiiiiieii illiisiralid 
weiglis ahont V.'l grains. 

<'liiii.srs were also coined 
ill England in Hic reign 
of Eilwaid III. 

chaiselt, «. [MK., 

also e/iiH/.sv-F, e/i(i.v(7, 
chi i/.'a l, < ( >F. chai- 
.s’i7, chaiii.sil, chi iti.'til, 
also cham.'iil (> MK. 
chiiiiii.'!cl), assiliilat- 
e(l forms of riiiii.v/f, 
l•am.1il = Pr. caiisil, 
caiii.sil, < Ml,, caiai- 
.sitc, < camiiai, a shirt, 

Ciiniis: sc'e ('iifiii.s'aiui 
clirmi.'ic.] A line 
linen used in the 
iniildio ages. 

chaitya (< bit'yii), ». 

[Ski. cliaitjia, any 
birgo tree in a vil- 
lag(‘ held inpeiMiliar t-'haes' omnii|, 
sanctity, an altar, a ’ 

iiKinnntont, a linddhist temple.] Among Ibid- 
dlii.sts, a jilacc or an object deserving of vvor- 
sliip or reverenco. Spceilt, ally (<0 A place ren- 
dered sacred liy association with it Itiiddliit. siieli as Hie 
spot wliere he was liorii. or uHaiiied Kiidilliasliip, or eii- 
tered into Mrviiiia. etc. <7>) A rehe lieloiiging to a Unddliii, 
siieli as It looHi, Ills girdle, alms liowl, etc. (c) A leiiiple, 
)iago,iii. diigolia, slirine, etc., erected in lionor of it Uuddlia 
or an .■Xrtiat, or to eoiilaiii relies. 

Chaja (cha'jU), «. A name of the crested scream- 
er, t'haiiiia rhaciiria. Also chaha. 
chaka (cha'kij), a. Same as cliiica, ‘2. 

Chaki (cliit'ki), 11. Cotton and silk pi(“ce-gooda 
made in F.gypt. 

chalandret, »■ An obsolete form of ratmulra. 
chalastic (Ka-las'tik), a. and a. [= F. clmla.i- 
tiipir, < Fir. xa'/aar/har, making supiihs laxative, < 
• lo></(7riW;, vt'rbal ndj. of \n'/ar, let ilown, loosen, 
rela.x, slacken.] I. </. Having the projierty of 
removing stifTiiess in Iho libers of tho body; re- 
laxing; tMiiollieiit. 

Il.t a. A relaxing or mnollieut medicine ; 
uls(t, a la Ml live. 

chalaza (ka-la'zil), pi. cliataxw (-zc). (< 
XL. cliala:;ii,<. (Jr. xa?aiiit, hail, a hailstone, a 
]iini[>l(<, a tubercle. | 1. In hot., that part of tlio 
ovule or seed where the integuimmts ctihere 
with each otlier and with the imelens. it is 
the true base t>f the seed, but corresponds to 
tho hilnm or scar only in some eases. — 2. lu 
coin., ono of tho two albuminous twisted cords 
which bind tlio yolk-bag of an egg to the lining 
menibraiic at Ibe two ends of tho shell, and 
keep it near tho middle as it Ikmts in the alhn- 
inen, so that the eieatricnla or gertniuating 
point is always uppormost, and eonsequeutly 
nearest the source of boat during the process 
of iiieubation. Also called pullct-tipcrm and 
tri able . — 3. iSnrao us chalacion. 
chalazal (ka-hl'zill), «. [< clMlnca + -«(.] Of 
or pertaining to a chalaza; containing the chu- 
laza. 

chalaze (ka-hlz'), «. [= F. chalucc, < NL. cha- 
laca : see chalaca.^ A chalaza. 
chalazia, n. Plural of chaliiciott. 
chalaziferous (kiil-a-zlf'e-rus), a. [= F. eha- 
laci/irc, < Nil. chaiiKa, v., -P Ij. ferre = K. 
fa if/ i.] Bearing ehalazro : apjilied to th«« layers 
of eondonseil albumen surrounding the yolk of 
an egg, which when twisted into strings form 
the clialazuv. 


chalddian 

fi/cmui memhrsne. ... A* tho egg U urged along bjr 
the peristaltic action of tho tulio [oviducti, it nciiiiires a 
rotation uliout the axis of tlio tulio ; tlio Bueeassivc layer* of 
soft allmnien it nieeives arc depo.sitod soiiiewliat spirally ; 
anti Hie chalari.t'craa/i mcnilinuic I.* drawn out into threads 
at oiiposito iMileS of tile egg. 

Vaucr, Key to N. A. birds, p. 222. 

chalazion, chalazium (ka-la'/J-ou, -nm), n.i 
jil. chalazia (-il). [NU., < Hr. dim. of 

Xii'/aCa, a sty; see imalaca.] In piithol., a trans- 
jiarent swi'iling on the eyelid, tlue to inllamma- 
tion of a Meibomian gland with obstruction of 
its duet. Also chiitiica. 

chalcanthlte (kal-kan'ihil), n. [< T,. chalcan- 
thiim (< Hr. \ii'/\irMir, a solution of blue vitriol, 
snlnbate of eojipi'r, < xa'auj, copper, 4- artlac, 
a ifovver; cf. Hit' origin of coiipmis) 4- -*te‘4.] 
Native copper snljibate or bine vitriol. zMso 
called cipiiiiini/c. 

Ohalcedonian^ (kal-se-do'ni-an), a. [< L. Chal- 
cctionius 4- -«».] Of or pertaining to Chalcedon, 
a city of Bithy nia, opposite Poiistiintinople, or to 
the council held tliero and its teachings.- Chal- 
cedonlan Council, Hie. fourth eeumeuieiil eoiiiieil, held 
lit t'hiilecdoii .4. ||, l.'il, wliieli eoiidemiieil Kutyehiiiiiism, 
mill gave iliHliiiet ev|ii es.sioii lo Hie ilnetHiio of Hiu iiiscpn- 
riilile union, witlioiit iiiiitiitioii or roiifiisioii, of two iierfeet 
and eoiiiplete iialiires, divine ami liiiiimii, in the one per- 
son of I'hi iat. I'liis eoimeil algo eoiifeneil liigh privilege* 
on the see of ( ■oiistantiiioiilc, eoiillniiiiig and cxtendlnB 
tliose given liy Hie aeeoiid eeuiuciileiil eotllieil, mid pUttiuB 
it lo ai'ly on mi e.|iiallty with Hie aee of Rome. 

chalcedonian'^ (kal-se-do'ni-an), a. Same as 
chaiccitonic. 

chalcedonlc (kal-se-don'ik), a, [< chalcedony 
4- -/(■.] Pertaining to or having tlie nature or 
appmiranco of chalcedony. zUso spclhsl cake- 
don ic. 

Many pines [fo».*ila| have wood well preserved; others 
are eoinpletcly silicilled and chalccdunic. Sciciu-e, IV. 73. 

chalcedonous (kal-sed'p ims), a. f < chalcedony 
4- -««,«.] J laving tho character or appearance 
of clialcedony, 

chalcedony (kal-sed'd-ni or kal'so-do-ni), w. 

I Altered, with immediate ref, to tlie L., from 
KiF. caleidoinc, ca.'t.'iidoinc, ca.s.sedony O E. cas- 
siduntj^), < OF. calccdoinc, F. calccdoine = Sp. 
It. catccdoniii = Pg. chidcrdoniit, < I,, chalcedo- 
nin.i (prop. ailj. ‘of Hhalcedon’), chalcedony, < 
Hr. iiz/M/iliei', a jirecions stotie found at Chal- 
ec'don, .\'«>s7/(ian’, an ancient Hreek town in Asia 
Minor nearly opposite to Byzantium orUoustau- 
tinople.] A eryptoerystalline variety of quartz, 
resemlding in color milk liiluted with water, 
and morn or less clouded or opaque with veins, 
circles, or spots, it is used in jewelry. There nro 

Rcveiiil vnriellcs, ii.* clinlicdiiiiy, chrysopnise. 

Sind, mid sardniiyx. Alsu eiillcil /chile a/jale. Also spelled 
calccUon;/. .See cot mider halr/ii/id. 

Aliiive WHS liiid a knightly armed kyiig, 

Olf cacscd/aiii will fornicd and nmde. 

/film, <>f Pnrio/ay (K. E. T. 3.), 1, 4M0. 
ChEdeedony cement. Sco cca/cnt. 
chalcedony! (kal-sed'p-niks), n. [< chalrcd- 
(onif) -f I A variety of agate in which 
white and gray layers alti>rnato. Also calced- 

chalchihuitl (ehal-ohi-wetl'), n. [Mex.] A 
bluish-green turquoise found in New Mexico, 
highly prized us a gem by the aborigines, 
chalcid (kal'sid), «. and ii. Same as chalddian''^ 
and chalddian^. 

Ohalcidae (kal'si-de), «. pi. Same as Chalcidi- 
dii'^. 

Chalcidea (kal-sid'e-ii), n. pi. [NL., < Chairin'^ 
{f 'hiitcid-) 4- -e«.J A small group of existing 
I.acrrtitki. 

Chalcides (kal'si-dez), n. [NL., taken as sing., 
jirop. pi. of L. chalci.'i, < Hr. .vu^mV. a kind of 
lizard: see Chiilcin-.] The typical genus of 
lizards of the family Chalcididte. 

Ohalcidian^ (kal-sia'i-an), a. and n. [< L. Chal- 
cid {Vhidcid-), Hr. Xu'/kii; (Xn/isnl-) -f- -inn.] I, a. 
Pertaining or relating to Chaleis, the chief city 
of tho Hreek island sometimes called Egripo 
and Nogropont, but now bearing its ancient 
nanio Kubma. 

Till! alpliiilicl used liy Hio Kdinans is identical witli Hiat 
of tho Chalddian colonics in siiutlicrn Italy and Sicily. 

Enci/c. licit., XlII. 12!i, 

II. ». A native or an inhabitant of Chaleis. 
chalddian'" (kal-sid'i-an), a, and n. [< Chali'is^ 
{Chalcid-) + -ill n.] I. a. Belonging to or hav- 
ing the characters of the insects called Chalci- 
didw. iSoo Cliatcididiv^. 

The mall! inaect is iinkimwn, two Insects mistaken for it 
liclug, acciiniliig lo I’liiiiclum, pnrasitic liymvnoptera of 
tho chalddian group, living in tho kcrnios grains, 

Kncyc. Brit., XIV. 4«. 

n. ». An insect of tho family Chatoidida. 

Also chalcid. 



chalcidian 
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chalice 


chalcidian^ (kal-Bid'i-tin), «. aud V. f< Chal- 
ciilas + -t«H. j I. a. Htdon^'inK to or llavill^^ tin- 
characters of the lizards called ( 'halciiHfltv. See 
Uhaleididiv^, 

II, n. A li/.ard of the faiiiilj- t 'halridido-. 

Also rhalrid. 

Ghalcidic (knl-sid'ik >, ft. or or pei-fnitiitiK' 1o 

the district of ( 'linh-idicc, on the const of uii- 
cieiit IVliiccHloiiiii. 

Chalcidica, ». I’lmnl of chdlrirlinnii. 

Ghalcidici (kal-sid'i-si), II. jil. (Ml., < f'litil- 
cidrs,{]. V.) In Opiicl's systcin (1sn),a fainily 
of S(iuninate sniirl.'Uis, contiiininj'thc chiilci.l or 
c,h al ci (1 i f oi'iM 1 i z 1 1 n I s. 

chalcidicum (knl-siiri-knin), n. ; ])1. rliidcidirn 

(-kii). ( 1j., |iro|i. iieiit. of t 'llllll•illicll■•'^, < t!r. \..>- 

Hiihki'ir, hclonyino to ('Inilcis, < Xo/mV, I,, t'lml- 
cis, a (ireck city; see rAn/c/x'-’.] A ]iortii-o, or 
a hall sii|)|iortc(l by colnrnns, or any addition of 
like character comn-cted witli an ancient ba- 
Bilica ; heiK'c, a. siniilar iiddition to a Christian 
cliuri-h. 

HcvcMcl llic iibli ii there ia 
liaihiinas or rAa/ecOWl. 

Ohalcididse' (kal-sid'i-dc), v. pi. [N'C., < t'lml- 
cis^ (( liiilrid-) + idir. | In viihiiii., ii larK*' l-‘>ni- 
ily of |in]nvoroiis s|iicnlifcroiis liyineiiopterons 
insects, typified ity tin- genus ('Imlris, coiniiosed 
mainly of minute sfiecies most of which are 
parasitic on tin- larvie or eggs of otln-r insects, 

Soau' of them iilliu k other iiiiriihiteh of llie same or ret.-ileil 
families, 'rile female eliah'hl. like tlie iehaeiimoii tty. ile- 
poalts her e|,'),'S oil the hilMi or ene a hieh she infests, some- 
times on the Hiirfaee, sometimes lieiiealh if, amt often 
aiaiiy together. The larva- wliieh emerge feeil on the egg 
nr on the soft iiarls of the infesteit tuna; tlie latter ts 

iniatile to its trniisfonmitions, ami cvenliiiilly 

dies, when the i Inileld I'mi rges either a.s a |ierfeet Insert or 
M a larva. In the latter ease soinelimes siiinning a rough 
cocoon in which to jiass the tmpa state. The (’hnlriiliihr 
in tludr tierfeet shite liave nsiiiilly hard amt often l>rilliant- 
ly inetiillio tiodics, from which tlie l.vpieiil genus, (’/ki/i-uj, 
takes Its naine ; the aiitcnnii- are elliowed : tlie ovipositor 
lusiles liefore tlie tip of tlie iilidoiiien ; tin- proiiotiim does 
not reneli tlie teguliu ; and tlie wings are almost devoiil of 
veins. .Many Biieeles are yet iindi-seritied. Also fVmfroAc. 

Ohalcididse'-’ (kul-sid'i-dc), a. pt. fNL., < 1 7m/- 
cid(M + -idir.j In hn-prl., a faniily td' lizards, 
typifi<-d by Iht- genns Chulriili.s’, to which dif- 
ferent limits havt- been assigned. («) itv some It 
l.H to iiK'liiilc U‘jit<ik:loHHatc li/nniH tm\ itiu u iIik- 

tiiii't lateral folil, hiddi ii l ars, x ry Hlu/rt liridis, and tdoa 
«atL*<l body. 'J'lu* sia i icH an: AMa riraii, (//) Ity 

()t!u:r« the Kp('i‘it’K am ri'frrrrd to tin.* family TfiithF. 

chalcidlfom^ (kal-sid'i-fbrml.rt. [< XL. (ImU 
ri.vl (Cliiilrid-) + ]i.fiiniiii, sliape.] Havingihe 
uppcaranct- of an insect, of the family I'lnil- 
cididir. 

chalcidiform* (kal-sid'i-fbrin). a. [< Kli.cliiit- 
cidm ■+■ L.Jnriiiii, shaja-. 1 Having tin- ajipt-ar- 
ance of a ll'/.ard of the family <'li(ilfiiiidir. 

chalcidine(karsi-<lin),rt. fvVVm/caA.s- + -b/O.] 
H(>loiiging to or having the cliuraclcr.s of liz- 
ards of tlio family ('hiilridiihv ; likt- a t-hah-id 
lizard. 

Ohalcis' (kal'sis), 11. [NL.. < (ir, ,\ii/i.i'>r, coj.- 

per: see ('hiilrin".] .In iiilniii., the 
Typ'*'**'! isCtttis of the great imrasi- 
tic faniily Cliiilrididtr, of the order 
Uumt'lllljill rci. it. was foiiml. d liy I'n- 
brielns in 17s7. Tlie inseeU of this genus 
are parasites, and are ehanieteriz. d li.i tlieir 
gwolleii liind thiglis and se.ssile iilidoineii, 

Tliey infe.st many injiirioiis Inseets, and 
transform williln the iiodies of llieir laesis 
willioiit spinning ii eoeoon. C/iiilriH iilhi- ||,,„r 
/liiiiii (Walsti) lielongs to tlie closely allied h.tiui.il si/. ,) 
geiiiis .S'/a7ee/m/< /s. 

Chalcis- (kal'sis), n. [NL.. < Gr. akinil 

of lizard, also called ;{'a/s/(bs7/ (mii'jin 
i.e., Chalcidiati lizard — Dioseoridcs), alsos/jr/r 
and nyi/-: named from Xo/s/e, Chalcis, a city in 
Euba-a, or more prob. (us also Xo/so;, Clmlcis) 
< xa/Kur. co]i]icr.] A ge-nus of liz.'irds, originally 
identical with Cliiilridr.s, but by some niodern 
licrjictologists limitt-d to siieh feioid liztirds as 
arc by otht-rs referred to the genus Cuphids. 

Chalcitis (kabsT'tis), a. [L., also clidlcilrs, coj)- 
per ore, a jirccioiis stone of a cojijii-r color, < 
Gr. ;r(;>7wra;, I'OnI ai iiiiig cop[it-r ('/illdC \ii>i,i7ir, 
copper ore), rock-alnni, etc., < copper. J 

Hamo as mlriitlidr. 

Ohalcochloris ( kal -ko - kid ' ris), 71. [NT/. (Afi- 
varl, 1K()7),< Gr. vCs'c , copper, + x’/Mpiir, gn-cn- 
isli-ycllow. ) Siune hh Aiiilih/.'diiiiu.t. 

chalcocito (kal'kd-sit), II. [< Gr. cop- 

p(-r, -4- -c- inserted. + -/d -. ) A native copper 
Bulphid (Cn.^S). a mineral of a lead-gray to black 
color and metallic, luster, it is .•omm..iily iinissivi', 
but Is iils.i found in line i rystuls, freipiently lie.\ng.iiiiil in 
form feim twinning, it is an Important ore of eoiiper. 
Also called rhiih-Diui, ./home, and ill t'orawali red- 

ruthile, from tlie locality lledrutli, where It occurs. 


chalcodite (kal'k6-dU), w. f< Or, 
couf r. of ;ffi/s7ir/ib/(;, Hk*> eopper (< cop- 
per, + riiV, form), 4- A variety of the 

iron silicato stilpnoim-lanc, occurring in scaly 
A-f-lvely coalings of a brass-liko liisti-r. 
chalco^aph (kal'ko-griTfl, II. [< Gr. ,\d/id'ic, 
cojiper, -b }pd<liiir, write, grave ; cf. NGr. pa>so- 
)fidijiiir, uii f-iigravi-i- (orig. formed to Iraiislatn 
‘ print*-!-’). I An (-iigraving on co]>p(-r or brass, 
chalcograpner (kal-kog'ra-f<-r), w. [< <-/n//cra/- 

niphi/ -b -*7'l. I An *-np-iiv<!r on brass or cop- 
per. Al.so rhdkdip iqihist. 
cnalcographic, chalcographical (ka)-ko-graf'- 

ik, -i-kah, d. [< rlidlcdiirdplni -b -ir, -/Vv;/.] Of or 
p(-rlaiiiing to elialcognipliy : ns, rlidlroi/rdphic 
iirlisis. 

chalcographist t ktil-kog'nplist ), «. [< rhdh-oij- 

i dphij -b -i.s7. ] .Simio as rhiilcdifrajilii r. 
chalcography (kal-kog'ra-li), )i. [< Gr. ,|«>A,'.r, 

copper, -b fiatjiid, < );ai(,'i! o , write, grave. ^ Tho 
art of engraving on cojiju-r or slc«-l jdiitcs. 

< 'uiiiniuttly t ailed linf'rtujrtirin^jf Imm'iuikg il Ik (.Iiiejly by 
rtiiidiiiiHtiuhHitf lliitts, Kiiii(>1e t»r cr‘»sstHl, tlmlthc fiij^ruver 
imitates textures, rtr. 

chalcomenito (kal-kd-nif/nit), 11 . [< ( ir. \d?hk, 

eopper. -b pip'ipzrt E. moon, -b -it(:~.\ A bv- 
drons (-opp*-r si-b-niti-, occurring iu mouocliuic 
(-rystals of a lirigbt-bbio color, 
chalcomorphite (kal-kti-mdr'fit), v. [< Gr. 
X'l/hiii-, co]ip<-r, -b p I >p(/i/}, form, + -i1r‘-l.] A by- 
drons (-iib-ium silh-tifo found in miiiiit*! hexago- 
nal crysliilsin llm lav , t of Nio<lcr-M(-ii<lig in tlio 
Kifcl, Khctiisli |•nlssia. 

chalcophanite (kal-kof'a-nil), «. [< (Jr. rd?./i/ir, 
cojipi-r, -b -i.'ii.'cv,- (< pa/r.'zc, appetir) + -iU'-l.] A 
hydrous o.xid of mttngaucso ami zinc, occur- 
ring in druses of niiiiuto tabular crystals of a 
bluisb-blnck color uml mctalli*-. luster at Stir- 
ling Hill iu New .b-rscy. Tt nssuuies a broiizo 
*-<dor whi-ii li(-al«-d before the blowpip*-, wbcuco 
the mime. 

chalcophyllito (ktil kd-IU'il ), n. [< Gr. 

co]>p<-r, + pi /yoi’, a leaf, + -ih-.] A hydrous 
<-oj)p<-r iirsf-nin.te, oc<-urring iu thin talnibir 
crystals or foliated masses of a bright-green 
color. Also called rtijipi r iiiird, 

chalcopyrite (kal-kup'i-rit), u. [< Gr. t7.>A<«', 
copper, + yu/n/e.x, (p v.] Gopper pyrites, ory<-l- 

low copper ore, 11 is » mitidii.l of c.>p|i. rand iron, and 
oeciir.s ill tetra^Miial eivtxials or mom etimmoidy ina-ssive 
It lias a bnis'bt. brass-Vflbiw xilnr and brilliant m«dalll<' 
In.ster tt)) tin* fresli Ifatlure. It is readily disliiii'iiisl»ed 
fnnii ji>i ile, or non pyrilrM, by its ilecpei molor ami interior 
Imidm ss. 

chalcosiderite (kal-kd-sid'o-rit), ii. [< Gr. 

|o>Ai«'. eojija-r, -b fT/(l///)/r//c, oi iroii: seo .viV/cr- 
Ge.] A hydrous jdiospbaie of iron and copia-r, 
oecurriug iu crystalline aggregal<'S of a siskiu- 
greoii color. 

ChalcOStibite (kal-kos'li-lut), n. [< Gr. yn/Adc, 
co]>)>cr, -b f) aiitimony (seo xlihiKiii uml dn- 
limoiii/), + -//(“.] A suli’diid of iintiimmy aud 
<-op))er, of a lead-gray color. .Also called irolj's- 
hriililr. 

chalcotrichite(kiil-kot'ri-kif), v. [<Gr. ,to>A(»c, 
eopper, -b (-/» p-), littir, + -/7e-.J A vuric-ty 
of cnjirili> or n-d oxid of eopper, oecurriug iu 
caitillary crystals. 

Chaldseism (kal'*l*--izni), v. A combined sei- 
<-m-e of asli-onotiiy tiiid magic, allribulcd to Ino 
elialdeaiis: out of it probably gn-w astrology, 
to which llte term is oft*-ii *-x"tend*-*l. 

( 'Aa/dtr/.v/n and .Ma^iHiii u]>i>rar . . . inixetl np (ourtluT. 
<’. <>. Mnnnal *»f Ambu'»d. ttnms.), § 'ils. 

Chaldaic (ktil-da'ik), «. and ii. [< fi.Chdldairn.'i, 

< <ir. Xa>.(S«/A7ir,< Xa/itam, Ghaldea, ]irop. fern, of 
X(z?.(l«;i»;, eluihlt-an.] I. ti. Same as fV/u/dmH. 

II. II. The hinguag*' or dialeet of tin- Glial- 
di-aiis, one of the two diab-ets or branelu-.s of 
the Aramaic, Syritic bt-ing tlio otlu-r. 
jMso Chiildir. 

Chaldaism (ktil'da-izm), ». [< Gr. x..-/i!«zfr/;(ir, 

< \a'/i'iaiAii>, follow the ebaldeans, < Xa'/i'i<ii'ir, 
Cbahlean. I An idiom or Ji peculiarity of the 
eiiahb-e dial*-ct. 

Ohaldeail(k!il-*l«)'an),rt.nml II. [< Cliiildrn -b -an: 
svo Clidldtiir.] I. a. 1{*-Iating *>r p*-rlaiiiing to 
ehald*-a, the rieli jdaiti of southern Habyloniii : 
the name Chnldm was also oft*-n aj»plied to 
tluv whide of that eonntry, from the dominance 
of the ehaldcaii race over it for a buig period. 
It Wits in flialilcii llmt Itic iiii|)i>itaiit Mcs«i|Mituiiiiaii civil- 
iziitiiiii was di-vcl<j](cd frnni tlic |ii'iliiitivc Accudiiiii. Alsu 
('liiilihiiiii, i'haldair, uiid I’hnldi-r. Chaldean art, tlie 
curliest dcvel<i|iinciit of Aeriidiiiii or MeHo|iotiimiHM iirt, 
fi'oiii wliieli tlie t.iter iii't of Itiiliyloii nnd .Assyria was di- 
n-elly derived. TIioiikIi still imiM-rfeetty kiioWM, tills ml 
eleiirly eolitidiis Uie tceriiis of nil the later develo|iiiieiits 
from it, liieludliitt the siibstruetiirul iiioiiiids, terraeed teni- 
)des of lirlek, eaniiitils, use of hrl|i;lil volui's, and enKrnv*><t 
gems. Such sluuc sculpturua us liavo Iwcii found, par- 


ticularly tliesc excavated from 1877 to 1881 from the 
mmmd of Tcllo in soiillicrn Clinldcn, iiidicntii a much loss 
eoiiveutioiiiil conception of tlic Iimiinti form, and much 



rh.-iltIr.An Art. — Scnlpliired lu-.-id from Tcllfi, in the I.ouvrc Muscusi. 

more iirlistie promise, tlnm was fnllllleil In tills tirnnch 
of art liy tlic I'ale lonian and .Assyrian scnljitors. Chal- 
dean cycle. See c;a-/c. Chaldean era. Si-e nn. 

II. ». 1. An inhabitant of Glinldi-a; spe- 
cilically, a membi-r of tho Semitic race from 
whom Ghald(-a took its mime, who were cele- 
brated us warriors, astrologers, magicinns, etc., 
ami constituted the prit-stly caste of Babylo- 
nia. Henco — 2. Iu the Bible, sometimes, an 
tistrologi-r, sootlisayer, or fortiiuo-teller, 
Chaldee 1 karde). e.Und H. I < L. ('hdldd iisAOv. 
XoX-'atoc', t’haldeaii.] I. (i. Hmuo rh ('hdldr/ni. 

- Chaldee language. See rhnidiiir, n. Chaldee Par- 
apbraaea, eoninientaries, ealh-d hy tin .tews Tni'iiiirim, 
made for tliose .lews oho spidvc tlict'hiiUlec Inngimsw and 
did not iliidei'stand llehrew. 

II. It. 1, Same as (Vuih/edit, 1. — 2, Same as 
('lidlildir. 

chalder^ (cbal'dcr), n. [< OF. *chaudirrc, cttit- 
dirrr, F. liidiiiliirr = Fr. rinidirm = Sji. entdera 

I’g. cdldrini = It. rdhldjii, vdlddrn, < I/, (LI/; 
Mli.) ('dlildi'id, a kcllli.- for hot water: sec rhal- 
dniiit, aildroii.'] 1, A caldron. (North. Eng, J 

— 2. The Scoteh form of rltnldiviA, The Scotch 
chal(h-r wtts m-nrly 12 *pia.rters Winchester 
im-asur*', or 111 bolls of corn. 

chalder- (cliArder), ». [Origin obscuro,] 
Xdiit.. a rmlder-biiiid or gudgeon. [Eng.] 
chalder-* (cbnl'der), n. Same us rliiildrkk. 
chaldernt (cbal'd/t-n), n. Same as chaudron. 
chaldeset, r, t- [< Chdldrr (pi. ('-hnldirs), q. v., 
witli allusion to miigii-. See Chnldo-isiii,} To 
trii-k; injuro by trickery. Also ctt/t/c.vc. [Old 
slang, j 

chaldrick (ehal'drik), ii. [E. dial., al.so chid~ 
drr ; origin ob.sciire.J A niiino iu the Orkm-y 
ishiiids f<»r the oyster-catcher, llamulopus as- 
tralri/ii.w Moiildijn. 

chaldron’ (<-hul'drpn), v. [.\saibilnted form of 
calilroit, < OF. *clidldriiti, I-’, rhdiiilron, a kt-tUo : 
see t'hdldrr^ aud rdlilrdit.] A measure of eoals, 
ete., equal, hy tt .stal ute of ('liarles H., to .'iO coal 
bushels, of 2.7 j hiimlrotlwt-ighl , but (-nsl omarily 
in EnglaiKl to 22 lu-aiied biisbels. 'J lm .Seweiistlo 
ehiildi'oii Is .'ii.l nr n:i hiindri ilweii'lit. In Amerleaii jiorU 
the weight is very variuiis, hut the nrdllmiy weiglit iti tho 
fliited State.s is -JOl iilindreihveight. 

chaldron'-’t, »• Seo chdiididii. 
chalet (slia-la'), II. (F., < Swiss rlinkt, prop, 
a little eastle, < Ml,. Cdstillrlmii, > E. rdutrlkt, 
rii.'itkl, (|. v.] 1. A lint oi- cabin iu whii-h cat- 

tle ami lierilsineu are housed for tlm night ou 
the Swiss mouutuius. 

ChaUU lire summer huts for the Hwis.s herdsmen. 

W m dsuvrth. 

TTeneo — 2. A dwelling-house of tho Swiss peas- 
antry similarly eonstrueted, tluit is, lew, with 
A'<-ry Avidi! eaves, and with tin- roof wt-ightod 
down witlx large stones to secure it against 
the motiiiliiiu winds. — 3. A coiuitry residenco 
built iu tho general style of a Swiss monntaiu 
cottage, but gem-rally of ormiim-ntal chanieter. 

Chalet-born, a liom nseil hy .Swi.sa liioutitiiiiieein in 
('allih>£ tn^'otlioV tlu lr bonis oi Hocks. 

chalice (ehal'is), II. |< MK. rlialkr, also ealiee, 
< OF. *(7ifi//f-e, rnlkv, mod. F. ralirr = Vr.ralitz 
= Sp. m/t- = I’g. cdlis, ruUx = It. vaUrr = AS. 
rdlir = i)A, Irlik = I), krtk = OHG. clulili, kvlih, 
MUG. G. Irkk = Icel. killkr = Dan. kalk, < Ij. 
rulix (ralir - ), a cup, = Skt. kdldt-d, a enj), water- 
pot; cf. Gr. A7//i, a Clip: seo «(/a' ami ca/yx.] 
1. y^driiiking-eup or -bowl. 

'I'hls even liaiided lustloo 

Coimiieiids tlie liiKiudieiits ot ulir poison’d chalice 
To our own Ups. .Shak., .Maeiieth, I. 7. 

Tiiliii.s, dork purple and erenm eolur, liiii'iiiiig scarlet luid 
deep luuroou, hehf their Iiay chalices up to eateh the dew. 

if. T. Cuuke, Somehody's .N'eiglibors, p. 39. 


1 . Tho cup in which tho wino ia adminiatoml Ohalina (ha-li'nil), n. [NL., < Or. a 

1 fhn cnlohmf ion of I ho «iic)iiirm* r... i briiHo, liit, alrapi' tlioiip, = Skt. A7n///««.s-, Wirt//- 

H//.V, a liridlc-liit. j Tlic typical genua of apoiigca 
of (ho faiiiily 

Ohalinese (ka-lin'c-o), ». pi. [XTi., < ('/uiUnn 

+ -Off.] A goiicml nanio of tho ailicicemtoua 
sponges, ('la IIS. 

Chalinidse (ka-liu'i-do), n. )>l. [Nl.., < Chnlina 
+ -iila\] A family of l''ihi-os/ioiii/ia' f>r (ihroiis 
sjiongos, ri-pr(‘soiifoil by tlio gouu.s t'hahiia. 

Chalininse (kal-i-ni'no), ». pi. [NL., < Chatiua 

4- -imv. 1 A group of spongo.s, ( ypitiod by tlio 
genus ('hiiliiin, liaving a cousideraldc ipiantity 
of spoiigiu in tlie form of distinct, horny fibers 
i„ containing s]iicules. It ia referred by soim' to 
tlio family Hoiimnipliiihr ot Itidli'y a.ml Dendy. 
,,,( chalinoid (kal'i-noid), a. [< ('halina + -«/./.] 
Ivesemiding a sponge of tho genua ('halina : as, 
>.7. “a true <7o///Mo/(f hirva,” .1. l/i/alt. 

T. k Chalinopsidse (kal-i-noii'si-do), n. pi. [NI>., < 

.•Uhl Clialiiiopsis + -iilir.^ A family of t'lhriispoiiijia' 
fibrous sponges, ty'iiilied by Die genus ('liali- 


in tho colobration of tho oucharist 
supper. It is iinw gi'iinrally 
niiulh of silver, ailt Inside ; but 
gold elmliees are not iiifreiiueiit, 
wlille les.seostl.v iiiab'rials Inive 
lieeu used ut all jieriods. The 
ruliries of the Hnnmii Catliolie 
Chureh reiiillre the ehaliee In he 
of gold or silver. The sliapo of 
the (dialieo varies very greatly; 
hut in general the foot is widi-- 
spreading, and a kno|i Is Intro- 
diieed in the sUmii, sonielinies 
half-way up, Hoinetliues nearer 
tile howl, the ohjeel heing to 
prevent all ehnnee of spilling 
the eouseerated wine, the kuop (•i,,,i|, ,. f,,,,,, |- ,. 
alfordlng a linn hoid for the M.iyen."- ", 

There Is a grete e/oi/es of fyne gold of eurioiis werk. 
with many pree.ious stones, 

Sir n. Guylfiinh^ I'ylgryuiage, 
Mixed chalice, in the Uoman t’atholie t’hnreh, tlie fi 
ami other Drietdal ehiirehes (except 



challenge 

or, much used by tailors for drawing lines on cloth, and 
for removing grease-spots. — Red challc, or riidille, a nat- 
iiml clay eoiilalning from If. to 'in per eeid. of the pro- 
tovl.l and earhonale of iron.- Spanish Chalk, a variety 
of steatite or soajistone ohtaineil from Aragon in Spain. — 

To know Chalk from cheese, to have one s wits ahont 

one; knoiva isior or spurious artieh^ from a good or genu- 
ine one. To walk one’s chalks, to go away ; leave un- 
remonhmsl.v. (Slang. | 


To walk the chalk, to keep in 

to .•dri< t di.seipllni'. 

chalk (i-luik), e. I. [< rlialh, 
Tti full or mtirk with chalk. 


I straight llrn' ; aiih 
II. Cf. eufA3.] 


three yai 
li. J.m 


mingleil with 

'"•"‘fi'rllsV".' J'"/';'-'-''- 


n many Anglican eliurehes ; (n) I'lie 
a little water for ii.se at the enchai ist, 
rite of adiling water to the eueharislii' 

challce-case (cimris-kas), n. 
cover for the clialiee, whettu'r iiuide i>f a textile 
falu'ie like a hag, or in the form of a cylindri- 


a cup, 

Chnlic'd Mowers. Hhnk., Cymheline, ii. .’i (song), 

chalice-pall (chal'is-pfil), a. Tu tlie Uumnu 
Catholic and Anglican churches, 
cardboard about eight iuehes sqiiar 


hmidt, 1H7()), < (Jr. xa'ink, :i brulle, a atrup, 
a.ji|iearaJicp.J Tho typii-al genus of 
eal box. syioiiges ot the family f'/m/bm/i.s'bbe. 

chalice-cells (dial'is-sol/), n. pi. Sec t/oWcf- Chalinorhaphinae (kal 'i-np-ra-ri'iie), It. /it. 

ce/Av, under cc//. ' [Nlo, < ( haliiiorhapliis + -//nr.] A group of 

chaliced (chal'ist), a. [< chalice -f -cd'-.'] Hav- f'P'nigos, repre.senled by the genus Clialiiiarha- 
iiig a cup, as a flower. phis. J.riiilciiJcld. 

Chalinorhaphis (kal-i-nor'a-lis), a. INIi., < 
Hr. \n’/ti'in:, a bridh', ji straji, + pnoir, a needits 
, . < paiTtnv, sow. ) The typical gou'is of I'halino- 

piece ol rhiiphinir, having many Ijirgo sjiiciiles axially 
.... ., ... , -covered sitiiatcil. f.ciidcii/cld. 

with linen, or with silk on tup and lawn under- chalk (cliak), ii. | Karly mod. K. also chaiillG 
neath, place(n)clorea.ml after celebral ton upon < chalk, < A.S. ccalc, chalk, lime, - 

the paten. • •• ■ 

chalice-spoon (eharis-sprin), n, 
with a perforated bowl for removing insects or 
other impiirilies from the ehaliee. — 2. A spoon 
for measuring out tho water to be mixed with 
the cncharistic wiiit'. 

chalice-treil (chal'is-val), «. l, in the Ifoman 
Catholic and Angliean churche.s, a pieee of silk, bopuye oi' i’ime in a piih 
varying in color aceonliiig to tho ecelesiaslical jy eonsolidalcil state - 
season, used, over the ehalice-pnll. to cover 
tho paten and ehaliee at eerlain I imes (luring 
tho celebration of tht» mass or holy communion. 

— 2. In the Anglican (thureh, a piiwo of linen 
or lawn used to cover the chalice and patt-n 
aftt'r the communion of tho people-. 

Ohalicomys (ka-lik'(}-mis), II. (NL., < dr. 

pt'bblo, gravi'l, -b /d /; 1.=: K. iiionsr . ) 

Agennsof fossil rodents relatetl to tin- beavt-rs; 
syiiouymons with SU neojiher. 

chalicosis (kal-i-ko'sis),'/i. INL., < dr. xh?i^ 

(TuA/x-), gravel, + -o.v/.v,] In nuf/to/., a tmlmo- 
nary aitectiou produced by tno inhiilatiou of -nii.m, is uii mi'i- io 


l.-alk = Olid, chalch, Mild, kale {kalk-), <1. 
1. A spoon /■„//; ^ p.,,1. sw. Dun. kalk = F. chaii.r = 

* I’r. cah, cans = S[>. I'g- <‘"1 -- It- calcc Ir. 

ti.'K'l. cailc ^ W. catch, lime, < L. calx (calc-), 
liim-sfono, lime, chalk : see caljX and calk'-, and 
ef. calcarcaiis, caiiscij, (-Ic. | 1. In ijcal., 11 soft 

white rock, eoiisisling almost entirely of car- 
rulent or only slight- 
1 readily .soiling the- 
liiigt-rs when handled, it is smii, when examiued 
lliiougli till- mli liiscepe. III ho ma-lo up in largo part of 
miiiuti- fraginoulsof die sliolhsof i'lii'iiiiiiiiil'rrii, mullusks, 
ami (■ihiuoilcrms. ami al.-o -.f spicules --f sponges. It 
does mil exactly ri'Hi uihlo any ih'- p-sea ih posit at presi-iit 
known III ho ill pn-ei ss of formalioii. This u-ek is a very 
lmp-*rlaut ami e-*uspieuoUH h-rtuatiou -ai the south coast 
of Kliglaml (wliieli I-II aiei-iiiil of the wliiteiie.ss of il.s 
elilfs is lioelieally styhil .-Mhiou) amt in the north of 

fnmi i«K) lo SIM) feet. Till! e’luiik gives its iiamo i'll tho 
so-eiilleil I'rt-tacoons formation, it is not known that 
tliero i.s any lock exaelly lesomliling chalk in any other 
region than that of lln- I’arls nml honihni ha.sins. I'halk, 
hi ing a m arly piiro earhoniito of limo in a |inlvi-ri/oi| eon 
of great comim reial imporluneo, ami 
niiiher of operalion.s. Kor sneh pnr- 
. ami lexigateil. Ono of its tiriueipal 

nse.s Is for whitening walls, or whitowusliing. It is not 
n.seil wldi oil, as it lias no liody witll that voliielo; 11111,011 
aoeiuint of its heing very iiiiioli elieapor than lead paint, 
it sliporseileR that urtiolu to it gloat extent. There aro 
iminy mimes for tho variou.s preparations of i halk. as 
irhitiiiii, Sjiitiiiiih ii'/iilr, Paris ii'hitc, rtc. Chalk 


n tho form 


silicious imrliclc 
jiartieles arii taken . 
are apt to prodnee nioro or less inllammalii 
of liroiiehitis or ilill'iise \>ueumunitis. 

chalicotherild (kal'i-ko-tlio'ri-id), II. A luiim- 
tiiiil of the family Chalicathcriidir. 

OhaliCOtherildSB (knl 'i-kd-the-ri'i-do), 11. pi. - - 

[NL., < ('halicothcritiin + ‘-ida\] A faiiiilv of ‘lesirnblo imUerml for ordinary mortar but it Is used b, 
oxtiuct uorisscilact vl ungulates, t vpified by tlie T ■‘I*;,’; V -f 


oxtiuct porissoilactyl ungulates, typified by the 
genus ('hatic'Uthrrillill. I'liey were large l|U.•ldrupeds, 
with the upper im-lar teeth surmounted hy siineipuil eres- 
eolitold crests sepaiated l-y an exlernal ridge, and with 
tho lower molars surniouiLled liy ereseeiits ; tho upper pre- 
iiiolars were dilfereut from the molars, and lia-leacli only 
one Internal eusp; the anterior feet had -I digits and the 
posterior ;t. Tho sj-eeii .s wore ipiite numerous during I lie 
Eocene i-erlod, and a few lived during tin' Miocene. 

chalicotherioid (kal'i-ko-the'ri-oid). if. and II. 4 aceouiil. Sco lo chalk up, bel. 

I. <i» or having tno ohunictors ot .* , 

tlio iluilicotiuriida’. 

II. n. A chalicotheriid. 

Ohallcotherioidea (kal i-kp-the-ri-oiMe ji), 


2. .V jiioce of prepared chalk used for marking 
oil a dark surface. — 3. A jioiiit, scored in a 
game: so cHlled from its being recorded with 
chalk. [Local and prov. J'ing.] 

lluee/irt/fc or seore is veeUoiieil for every fair \>lu ; and 
the game of skittles rmislsls in ohiainiiig thirty one rhalk.i 
isely. ,'driilt, Sport.s and I’astlmes, p. ;ii;i;. 


I tell you. we caii't and won't trust you. Your -Iriiiik- 
dail lias run up a long rlmlk already, book there, 1 
•ss you know enough lo coiiiit twelve ; twelve galhm.s 
■■ .fudd, .Margaret, i. (i. 


]il. [NL., < I'halicilthcrilllll + -aalcit. | A super- A long chalk, a l-.iig way; luany degrees. To heat 

family of nuguhifo quadrupeds, e.stablishi-d for o. i.e .. i.....,, 

tho reeojitioii of the family ('halicolhcriiihv and 
related forms. 

Ohalicotherium (kal'd-ko-thiVn-um), w. [Nli. 

(Kaup), < (!r. gi'hvel, rubble, + 

thiiiiov, a wild bea.st, < IH/p, a wild beast. ] T'lio 
typical genus of the extinct family ( 'haticalhv- 
riidai, remains of which occur in the Alioceiie 
formation of Kurope, Asia, and America. 

chalifate (kaTi-fill), a. Same as califatc, 

Chalil (ha-lcl'), n. [lli-b.] An uiieieut He- 
brew musical instruinmit, lu-obably a direct 
flute or flageolet, though possibly having a reed 

like a clarinet. Tho word is trauslated “ piju- ’’ chalk style in cm/rio-i-m s.-e j 

ill bixtli the authorized and the revised versious yjjalk. scaly iulc ; a varh ly of iiidiirnti'd luic, in 
of the Bible. ■ ' " ' * - • ’ 
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hy a rliii/k or f-nv rhiitks is to heat him hy a long 
or toexeel him in a high ilcgice : in allusion to the eustiuu 
of making marks, as in a seore, w ith chalk, or to thii imirk- 
iog of ilistaiiees hy lines -Irawii with a elmlk. H’olloi|, ] 

Sir .ilureil's steeil was l-y hniii r/inlks tin- best 
of till' party, ami very .somi di.stiiuecd the re.sl. 

Hiirhain, liignhisliy I.egeiids, U, ‘J-.W. 

Hem e Not by a long cbalk, 

hy any means ; imt at all. BlaC 

eii'iitly eohircd hy earlioiiaeeoiis partleles to answer tlie 
jiurpose of hlaek-lead in pencils for coarse work, siieli as 
marking St. -ue. Ibiig. 1 (f-l A pri>paratioii of ivi.ry-hlaek 
and line clay. Chalk for Cheese, an inferior article for 
a good one; one thing fur another. 

1.0 ! Imiv they feigiieii r/ialkr/or rhrrsi’. 

(iiiirrr, font. Aiiiaiit.. I-roI. 

French 

... -I masses 

-iiilHiscil of siiiall bcales of a iiearly-wlilU- or grayish eol- 


2. To manure with chalk. 

Ill lli.rsefsliire the land is usually rhdlkrd oiieo in 
tw.-iity yi ai's. Enriir, I'u il., V. .'!7'4 

3. Figuratively, to make chalky-white ; blanch; 
iiiiiko pale. 

stared in her ey- s, and rhnlk'il her 

11. r transit to tin- throiii'. 7’. 

4. To mark; traco out; ileseribe: from tho 
use of chalk in marking lines. 

It is yon that have rhnlk'd forth tlie way 
Wliieli l-ronght us hither ! Shak., ’leiupest, V. 1. 
To chalk out. (") To skeleli. as a iilaii of work or of 
operations, roughly, or in gem-rat mitUnes; mark out. 

I know all tills l-efor-', sir ; 

1 chalk'd him mil his way. 

Pt.a-hcr, linnioious l.ienteiiant, 111. 3. 

riiis is Indeed a v.-ry pretty career that ha.s been rhalkrii 
eiif f.n- you. Unldsmith , Vii-ar, XX. 

(h) III Seolland, fo mark the iloor of a hnrgli temiiit with 
I halk, an old loo.le of iiotiee to i|nit, w hich Is .still eompo- 
tent. - To chalk up, t" ehaige ; j-nt down to one s ac- 
eoiinl : in allusion to the ohi eiistom, prevalent espeelally 
ainoiig piil-lieans and milk-sellers, of writing a seuru in 
chalk oil ,i (liKir or w all. 

She has rhulkrd i/p twenty sbiltings already, and swears 
she will . halk mi more, ('hiijiiiiiin, .May Day, I. 2. 

chalk-box (cliuk'boks), II. A box containing 
[-owdci'inl clnilk, iji wliieli public dancers and 
aerolmts rub tho solos of their feet to prevent 
them from sUjiping. 

chalk-cutter (chuk'kntT'.T), w. A man who 

dig.s cluilk. 

chalkiness (cha'ki-ne.sh 11. [< chalky -h 
The .state of bt-ing chalky, 
chalk-line (chak'llu), n. 1. A light cord 
rubbed with ehalk and stretehed over a surface 
to mark a straight lino. When stretehed, it Is pulled 
npwiird and iilh-we-l to sprhig down hy hs ela.stleity, ami 
llms marks a line of ehalk on the surface, to serve as a 
gniile, IIS for a m-idle or a saw. 

2. A vulgar namo of the small green heron of 
I ho riiited J-itates, Hu tar ides cirrsccii.s : so called 
ill iilhisioii to tho white (-xcromont voided when 
the bird .starts to fly. 

chalk-pit (chak'llit), n. A j-it in which chalk 
is dug. 

cbalkstone (chak'ston), ii. [< ME. chalLston, 
< AS. ccaic-slaii, calcuiiis (= Dan. kalkslcn = 
.Sw. katksli ii), <. ccalc, lime, -1- stdn, stone: seo 
chalk anil staiic.'] 1. In iia d., a concretion, for 
tho nio.st part of sodinm urate, ilepo, sited in tho 
tissues and joints. cs|>ceially of the cars, liamls, 
and foot, of persons afToelod with gout. — 2. A 
lump of clialk. 

lioili, walki-th forth, and hrynge ns nrhiilksltnin. 

i'hiiiirrr, ('amm'.s Veoinali s Tale, 1. lOfi. 

When ho nmk -tli all llm stones of the altar as rhalk- 
stmu's that are beaten in stiiuhT, the groves ainl images 
shall not stand up. ]s, xxvii. s). 

chalky (cha'ki), a. [< chalk -I- -yL] 1. Con- 
sisting of or eontaining chalk; ns, “thy chalku 
elilTs,” .Shak., '2 lien. VL, iii. L\ — 2. Resem- 
bling chalk ill any way: as, a chalky taste; a 
chalky fraclure. 

As a-'i-osili-il from the cyanide l-atli just ileserihod, tho 
snrfaeo of the pri eipilati .1 silver has a mat or dead ap- 
1-1 aranee, wlih-h is well deseriheil as .■hiilkii. 

Wuhl, t.'alvannplastie .Mani[mlations, j). ;i04. 

chaHenge (ehal'enj), n. [< ME. chatenye, us- 
sibilatcd form of ciilciaic, calaiair, an accusa- 
tion, claim, < OF. chatcia/c, chalaiii/r, assibi- 
laled form of catrinjr, ciilaiajc = It. calayna, an 
ticcusatioii, claim, dispute, < L. calniunia, a 
false accusation (in ML. also an action upon 
a claiin), > E. caliiiiiiiy, q. v. Thus challenge 
is a doublet of caliimiiy.'\ If. Accusation; 
chiirgc. 

I heii mnsle make thy rhnlrn;ii< agens tiod. 

Pcciick, Kepressor, I. lit. 162. 
Iliit she tliat wrongfall chalfricir soone assoyled. 

And shew'd that she. had m-l tiiat bady reft 
(As they .snpiM-s'd), hut lier had to her liking left. 

Syr user, E. IJ., IV. lx. 86. 
2t. A chiim or demand ; pretension. 
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Accept the title thou ii»urp'»t, 

Of benefit pioi eeilliin from mir kliiR, 

And not of iiny rhnlleiuif of dcHert. 

Sliak. 1 Hen, VI., v. 4. 
3. A Bummoii.s or invitation to a duel ; a trail- 
ing upon one ft) oiigago in single combat, as 
for the vindication of the cliallenger’s honor ; a 
defianct!. 

llenr. Shall 1 eiii-nk a wonl In your car? 

Vlaiid. (ioil lih'Hn me from a rhallrivii' ! 

.Slink., Much Ailo, v, I. 
lienee — 4. An invitation to a content or trial of 
any kind : ns, a chnlh niie to a rubber at whist ; 
a chaUiJujc to a public debate; ‘‘a challniifr 
to controversy,” (iohlsmilh . — 6. Tbe letter or 
message coutainiiig the summons to a combat 
or contest. 

Here's the r/inffeio/r, read It; I warrant there's vim var 
amt iiepi"''' iu't. .S'/in*-., T. N., 111. 4. 

6. Ift/if., the act of a sentry in demanding tin' 
eountirrsign from any one who approaches liis 
post. — 7. In hunthiij, the ripening cry of hounds 
on first finding the scent of tlurir guttle. — 8. 
A calling iti ipiestion; ntt «'.\cej)tioti taken, as 
to the tenahility of it projtosit ion, or a ncrsoti’s 
right to do somethitig or to hold sometliitig. 

Itulher assume thy risht lu sileuee uml de (iieti) than 
voice it with claims and Jiar.iii, (In at riacia 

9. In faip, an ohjeclioti to a .inror; the claim 
of a party that a certain juror shall not sit in 
the Ciltise. The l isht of challcimc is sivi u iii Is.lli i ivil 
ami criudual trials, f'lr ccrlaiii rcasuus hIucIi are sup- 
posed to dU<|uali(y a juror to lie uu Impartial Jtidjie. 
The ehallem;e may e.vtcud either to Hie whole panel or 
body of jurors, called a cfirtf/. /c/c h. Ihr (((/•lo/, or only to 
particular jurors, culled a c/m/fc/i./c In tlw jn.llii. Hot h of 
these elialleiiKi'S are suhdlvlded into jniiii-ijnil I'linlli iinen 
(or ehalleUKi's for )irlnelpal cause) and c/mff# h-cs In tin' 
/amr, A iin'iirijnil cliiUli'inir is a cliiilleune w hich alleues 
a fact of such a nature that, if proved, the juror is dis- 
qualllledusa matter of law, without imiuiriun whether lie 
Is aetmilly impartial : as, that one or more of the jur.v are 
returned at the uouiiimlloii of Hie other party, or are near- 
ly related to the other parly. A (•/m/fe/ii/e In the/nmr con- 
sists I ii the allesatloii by till! party of a cause Hint uiiidit 
probably Idas, atid Hie raising o' HieiiuesHou wbetber Hie 
juror Is in fact impartial ; as, a statement that a juror lias 
already formed an o)iinlon, nr is prejudiced against Hie 
party. A pcrciiipfun/ c/iii/fcm/c, allowed by statute in many 
JurisdletlouH, is a challenge of Jurors, to a limited imm- 
b«r, to he taken wlHiout sliowiug any cuiise at all. 

I do hi licve . . . 

You are mine enemy : and make my rlniK. ii.ie, 

You shall not he my Judge. .Slink., lieu, t ill., ii. 4. 
chftllengO (churen.'j), e. ; jiret. and iip. chiil- 
IciKjcd, jtpr. chalU'uijiiKj, [< MK. rhtilrnffin, 
uccHHC, claim, < OF. chair iHjii r, rhiili»ii}ii r, 
etc., = It. caloijnarr, < L. calummari ; from the 
noun.] T, (runs. If. To license; call to answer; 
censure. 

The next day the two Kings with their jaople eiime 
aboiird vs, luit iirouglit miHiiiig according to jiromisc ; so 
that Knsigiie Sahuige cliiilleniii'd Nametiacus Hie luvacli 
of three promises. 

Quoted lu Cnjit. .Jnhii .Snn'tli'ii 'I'rim Travels, It. (ii!. 

Dlslionour'ii thus ami challencit'il of w rongs. 

.slink.. Tit. And., i. 2. 
2. To lay claim to; tbunand as due or ns ti rigid : 
as, the Hupremo Being challenges ijnv reverenco 
and lioinage. 


aent^ is bound to ehallenflc every person ap- 
])oaring near his post. See ehnUenge, n., (5. 

II. intrans. In hunting, to whinuter or cry 
when the scent of game is first tliseovered: 
said of a hound. 

challengeable (chal'en-jn-bl), «. [< ME. ehal- 

angcahlf ; < challenge + -ahle.^ Cnpablo of be- 
ing elmllenged, or etilled lo an aceount. 

A uhurtre is chalvmv ahle l»yf(»r a rhiff iUHtlro. 

/Vfrx IHtiwman (Ii), xi. lMmj. 
H«nv liir«lR nil* i'liaUt'iitrfMr by tlirir vanKalR. 

Sadh-r, of th<' Khi;4iloiii, 

challengee (elnil-en-jti'), «. f< challenge -f- 
-( ( !.] One who receives a ebnllenge. [Kart'.] 

'J'lie clialleiigcr and flinllriii/re, 
tir, w itli your .S|(aiiinri|, your |>iovocadnr 
Ami jirovocado, have tlieir several course*. 

It. Jonsiiti, Tlie Itevil is nil Ass, HI. 1. 
challenger (cbul'en-jer), n. [< ME. rhalengerr ; 
<. i hiiUi nge + -er'^.\ 1. One who eballcnges or 

defit'S anotlier lo a duel or contest of any kind. 
Have jou challenged t'liarics Hie wrestler? 

Oil. >o, fiiir jiriiiees.s ; he is Hie gelieriil chnUetnjer. 

.Slink., As you l.lke'lt, i. 2. 
Tile iinpioiig cliiilleniiir of I’ow'r divine 
Was now to h-arii that Heiiv'll, tlmugli slow to wrath, 
la never witli im]>uuity delled. ('cicpcr, Tlie 'I'ask, vi. 

2. An olijector; one who culls in question. — 3. 
A claimunl ; onoAvbo demands somothiugas of 
right. 

lairiiest ehulleniirrn there are of trial, liy some piildiek 
dispilllllioll. Jlnnkii-. 

Challengeria (ehal-eii-je'ri-j|), n. |NL. (\Vy- 
ville Thomson, iS77), < i’haHenger, ail English 
vessel in wliieh a voyage of seientific, research 
and exploration was made in 1873-7().] The 
lyjiienl genus of tripyhuins of the family t'hal- 
li jigeriiiUr. 

Challengerida (chal-en-jer'i-dii), «. ph [NL., 

US ( 'hallengerdn + -iila. \ An order of t ripyleans 
having a nionothalamCMis shell richly sculp- 
tured and filled with a nucleated sareodo. 

A group of extremely minute forms, •‘apjironeliiiig. tint 
in imiiiy imporlaiil ]ioiuls ditferiiig from, Hie Rii<li<dn- 
riaii.s," lias liceii lirought to Hglit liy the “ Clialleuger " ex- 
ja dition. Tliey have received tlie ordin.al name (d Clinl- 

Ohallengeriidse (chaE''e,i-je-)i'i-de), «. pi. 
[N E. < f hallengrria + -iila . ] A family of tripy- 
leims having siiigle-elmmberi'd shells, with |>o- 
roiis glass-like walls, and very fint', perfoolly 
regular, he.xngonal jtores varying greatly in 
form, treuera of this family are (.'haUengvria, 
tUKellelta, and J'areitpinia. 
challis (shal'i), n. [A Erench-lookiiig form; 
also written ehallg ; same word as shalli, <|. v. J 
A name originally given to a choice fabric of 
silk and wool first manufactured at Norwich, 
England, about 1K32. it was thiu, soft, line, and 
without gloHs. 'I'he mime Is now applied to a falu ie re- 
Kcinliliug muslln-de-taiue, iv liglit all-wool material, woven 
without twill, and either plain or figured. Kreuch ehallls 
is sometimes made willi a glossy fluisli resemldilig that of 
alpaca. 

chalont, chalount. «. the orig. form of 

shalloon, q. v.] A blanket or other fonn of 
bed-eov<‘ring. 

Also, mill of tliet'itee lie shal don werclie | Work) qwyltes 
lie rlutlntum liy.Hioiite tlie walli s of the < 'iU-e, vp-oii peyiic 
to leso Hiat good. Einjliiih Gilils (E. E. T. S.), p. 


disc of the genus Chalghfcns or Manueodia ; n 
inanucodo, 

chalybeate(kfi-lib'e-Af ), and ». [< lih.*chaly- 
heatus,<. Iv, ehali/h.^i.^Vir. xa/H’ {X"^'’P')> steel, so 
called from the Xu/c.Ar, Chalybes: uee Chaly- 
I. d. 1, (Juiilified by the presence of 
iron: apjilii'd In a medicine containing iron, 
and especially to springs and waters impreg- 
nated with iron, or holding iron in solution. 
(■Iialylieate springs evi-it ill many iiiirts of Hie wurld. 'I'iie 
iron is generally present in llic form of ciiiliomUe, and Is 
licid in .solution liy Hic ciirlioiiic acid contained in tlie wa- 
ter; on exjiosiirc to Hic air Hie ciirlioiiii' acid escapes and 
Hie Iron is partly prccjpilatcd. 

2. Kelating to or elmracterislic of a spring 
or inedicino containing iron: as, a ehalyhealc 
taste; eholyheate cttfcis . — 3. Steel-blue; elia- 
lybeoiis. 

II. 11. A inineral water or otlu'r liquid iin- 
iiregniited xi'ilh iron. 

Cnalybeous (kii-lib'e-ns), a. [< L. ehahjheiiis, 
of steel, < ehali/hs, <. (!r. vo>ci/) ( xa>v,i-), stinil: 
see ehalyhratr.'] Of a stt'cl-bliio color; very 
dark blue with a metallic liisier. 
ebalybite (kal'i-bit), n. [< L. ehalyhs (rhalyh-), 
steid (sen ehalyhcati), + | Native iron 

protoearbonatn, Eot't,);). Also called spathic 
or .sparry iron ore, or sidrrite. Sec sideritc. 
cbamlf, r. An oldt'r form of ehamp'^. 
ebam-, It. 1 Assiliilatedforni of ciirn^.] Atvry; 
cam. [Xortli. Eng. 1 

ebam^t (kam), n. y\ former sjinlling of lhan'i, 

1 will . . . felcli JOU a liair nil' Hic great ('liniii'n licard. 

.slink,, Much Ado, 11. 1. 
In 'I'lirlary I freed Hie Chnni, 
laist June, from ids liiige swarm of gnat*. 

l!riiii’iiiii;i, I'icd IMper, vl. 
Cbama (kfi'niii), n. [NTj., < <5r. yti/ruv, gape: 
see c//d.vi«.] i . A generic inimo formerly used 
for bivalvo shells of dilVerent kinds, but now 
restricted lo tyiiieiil species of the family (7ni- 
iiiid(r. Also Hiielled I'lnnn. See cut under t'hn- 
mida'. — 2. [/. I’.J A shell of the genus ( '/i(i»t« 
in its widnst seiise: as, the giant ehama, a spe- 
cies of the family TridaeniiUr. 

Obamacea, Obamacese (ka-ma'se-ii, -e), «. pi. 
[NE. {t'hamaeia, Einnurck, IHOU] ’ Chainaeia', 
Meiikn, IHUS), < Chaina + -area, -iict tf'.] A fam- 
ily of conehiferons mollusks, inehiding and 
rnpresenteil by the genus I'hama and others, 
Jt la <*HsontJally tlu* himu' uh Chainitlif*, Imt varltniH 
fjoiKMHiHKi-iirni wort' liki'wiHo lofciroil tu It by nl«l uutlnini. 
A1h«» wi ittoii (Unuttrcff, [ Not in j 

cbamacean (ka-iml'se-an ), a. and n. [< f 'ha- 
niaeea -f- -e//. | I, a. Of or pertaining to tho 
( 'hainan a. 

II, n. A galling cockle ; one of the f ’hamueca. 
Obamadse (hum'ii He), n. pi. Seii I'hamidir. 
ebamade (sha-mrid'), n. [F., < it. ehiuinata(i= 
Sp, Uamada = I’g. citaniada), a calling, < ehi- 
amarc {'=: Sp. Ilaiiinr = I’g. ehinnar, elamar = 
OF. riamer, elaiinrr, > E. elaiiii^),<. E. elamare, 
cull out: see c/iiimE] Milil., the bimt of a 
drum or sound of a trumpet inviting an enemy 
to a parley. 

Tiny licjit llic ^•l^llllllt^ll• and Kent ns carte Idaiiclic. 

Aililimm. 

At IciigHi Signora Mcncia, acciiig me rcpiilucd and ready 
to raise tlio siege, lieat tlie l•lnt iiiiiih', and w e agreed npiiii 
a cniiitnhiHon. .Sinnth lt, ir. of (Jil Hlas, viil. ID. 


Mortals can ehnlh-nije not a ray, tiy rigid, 

Yet do expect tile wliolc of Cyiitliia's llgid, 

ft. .hmmn, CytiHiiii's Hcvi ls, v. 
Tlie rojie chnlli’iiniR nil Clinrclica lo he imdcr liiiii, Hie 
King ami till! two Aii li-nisliojia (7m//. /i/H> ait Hie rimn ii 
of England to lie under Hiein. .s'c/dc/i, 'iiible-’l'iilk, p. i,7. 
Hast thou yet drawn o'er young .Tiilm? 

That still Would reeoiiimend f liee more lo ('msar. 

And clialleniji' lietler terms. Aililiin.n, Cato, i. 

In thi* iilglit of death f rlinllioi'ie Hie proiidHe of tliy word ! 

WUitti. r, Swan Song of j’arsoii Avery. 

8. To call, invite, or summon to singlo ei>m- 
bat or duel. 

Whosoe'er guliiKay* King Edward s riglit, 

By Ihl* I challenge him to .single llglit. 

[Thriiirg liiiini hix iininillil.] 

.Slink., ;l Hell. \ I.. iv, 7. 

4 . To call to a contest ; call into opposing ac- 
tivity; invito to a trial; defy: ns, in challenge 
a man to prove what he asserts (imjilying de’li- 
anco). 

Thus formeit for siaed, tie cAaffeum's Hie wind. 

And leaves the .Seytlilau arrow far beldmi. Pn/ilen. 
All within us tliat Is liad ehnlleinjcx Hie tiad in our Iiro- 
ther ; distrust eiigeiider.s distrust. .Siinim r, (iriitioiis, J. 

6. To tako exee])tion to; object to (a person 
or thing); call in question: as, to ehallenge 
tho accuracy of a staternont. Specifically — 
0. In law, to object or tako exception to, as a 
juror or jury panel. See challenge, n., 1). — 7. 
Mint., to demand tho countersign from : as, a 


Witli slietes and wltli i-hnlim* fiiire y-sjireii. 

ciiniirer, Iteeve's Tale, 1. 22D. 
Cbalumeau (sbal-u-m6'), w. [F. chahimean, < 

< )F. ehak mel — Pr. cainmcl, caramel, calmcilh = 
Sj). caraniillo (also F. dial. *calumct, > E. calu- 
nicl, q. V.), < ME. calamclliis ; also in fern, form, 
OF. chalcmcUe (> I’g. charamcln = It, ccnnamcl- 
In), < ME. calamclla, also cnlamanJa (also OF. 
ehalemir, > MUG. .vc/iit/e/Hte, <E .sehalmci= Dan. 
shalmrje = ME. slialniic, later shalmr, shaumr, 
moil. E. shaunt (ME. reflex .seahneia), < E. ns 
if “ealamia), a pipe, flute, flageolet, < LE. cala- 
viellH.s, a little Jiipe or reed, dim, of D. calamus, 
a jiiiie, a reed : see ralam us, and ef. s7i««t«.] 1 . 
An obsolete musical instrument, probably of 
the clarinet class. See shawm. — 2. Tho lowest 
portion or register of the scale of tho clarinet 
and of the basset-horn. 

ebaly (chn'li), n. An old coppercoin of ('eylon, 
equal to about one fourth of a United States 
cent. 

Obalybean> (kn-lib'n-an), a. [Cf. Ij. rhahjheins, 
of steel; < ('h'alyhc.s: nco def., and ef. rhaly- 
he«n2.J Pertaining to the Ghnlybes, an ancient 
poojile of I’ontus in Asia Minor faint'd us work- 
ers ill iron and steel; similar to the work or 
jiroduefs of the Uhalybes : as, Chalyhcan tem- 
per’d steel.” Milton, H. A., 1. 133. 
cnalybean” (kWib'o-an), W. [<N1 j. cluilyha-us, 

< Jj. chalybs: see cAiiJyfteafc.] A bird oi Para- 


Cbamsea (ka-int'i'ii), «. [NE. (\V. Gnmbel, 
1H47), < Gr. A'c/'"' (= It. hnnii), on the ground: 
ncn chameleon tind hnmn.s.'i A gi'iins of North 
American oseiiie passerino bii'ds, iho wren-tits. 



Wren-tit {('/latHtrii /n it ut/a). 


c(‘rtain diurat'trristit'H of wrona and 
t itiniot*. It is the type rtf ft fat'iily ('hamd'iilif. Imving the 
piiuiiagc cxtiTiimly lax and m, ft; rnimdcd wiiigH much 
shorter tlian tlie long, minow, graduated tail ; 10 prima- 
ries, Hip sixHi heing tlio longest ; tarsal Bcnlellu ohsolote ; 
feet as in I’ni iilm; and tlie Ivill iiinch Hliorler than the 
head, with scaled linear nostrils and Inistled gape. There 
is but one simelos, C. ftuciaUi, at California. See wren-Ci,'. 
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chamtecepliallc (kam*'6-Re-fal'ik or kam-e- 
8«>f'a-lik), a. [< chamncrphal!/ + -jV.J Cliarac- 
teri/ied liy or oxhihitiuf? f hammcephaly. 

chamaecephaly (kam-e-st'f'a-ii), ». [< (jr. yn- 
/Uii, on tno ground, tow, + kt^a/r/, hoad.] ' In 
ethnol., a formation or dovfdojnnont of tin* pkutl 
tlio coplialie index of whieli is 70 or loss. See 
cephalic. 

Ohamsecyparis (kam-e-sii/a-ris), n. [Nfi., < 
Gr. on the ground, + kvTTdpiantir, <‘V|iress.] 

A genus of large eoniferous tiinlier-trees, ro))- 
resentnd in the eastern United States by the 
wliite cedar (('.s/durTO/dcu), on the I'aeifle coast 
by the yellow or Sitka cyjuoss (('. Sutlcacn.’^is) 
and th(' Port Orford cedar (U. Laicsouinna), ainl 
iiyfouror five species in Jajmn and eastern Asi.a. 
'iTii! weed of most of tho speok's is kiir.l, »ml voiv 

iluraiilo, with iiii avrccahlo rcsiiioiis odor, ami is iisi-.i 
f.ir iminy^piiriioses. ^''Voral of the spm irs are |■|■|■ltn.■lHl)' 

i^/ee/!AiRlV;«plv"s»s*^(i^ which' 't'l'i'o spcci.'s 'ai 'ilfleVi' in* 

(diidrd), (iitlkriiiK from the fon-.iT in its kIoIm.hc mm- ..f 
pcltatn scales, and from tho /after m Its Ikittion d two- 
ranked f/dhiKo and in the thin scales of tho cone ami the 
sninll(fr nnmlicr of seeds. 

chamseform (karn'e-fdrm), a. [< NL. c/mvm + 
ij. forma, shape.] Having the form of or rt'- 
lated to a cliama; (diamae.eatt. 

OhamSBidael (ka-me'i-de), n. pi. [NL., < rha- 
viiva + -iiUv.] A fiiinily established by Baird 
in IHfrt for tho reet'tition of the gtmtis Vhamica. 
Also writttnt i'hamanda'. 

Ghamseidse- (ka-mo'i-dd), u. ]>!. See Chamidic. 

chainaeleo (ka-me'le-6), n. [Nl/. : see chamele- 
on.] 1. Siime as chameleon . — 2. [cep.] Same 
us Chamwleon, 2. 

Also ehameteo. 

chamseleou (ka-me'le-on), V. |L., a ehaine- 
leon: stat chameleon.] 1. See chameleon. — 2. 
leap.] [NL.] Tito typical genus of theffimily 
( 7m )»(i7eoi( ftdd’, coni tuning thiMdiivimdeons. See 
chameleon. — 3. A naini' given by 'riieojihrastus 
and other early writers to certai it [dant.s, because 
their l(tave.s cuange color fretiuently. The l)laek 

cliamieleon is iielieved to inive hecn (’aiilujiiilinin <wi/»/f/(>. 
««//., athistle llke idant.d the .Meciiterianean region. The 
white (diamieleon was the Cnrlhia •iioioiiiffrn. The roots 
of hoth eiintain an acrid resin ami sveie used meiliclnally. 

Ohamseleonida (ka-me-le-on'i-dii), n. pi. [NIo, 

< (fhamwieon + -ida.] In Huxley’s system of 
clas,siflcution, one of the itiajor division.sof Ihe 
LaecrtiUa, distinguished from all tint Ciono- 
craniaby the absenco of the columella and of an 
intftrorbital septum, andfrorn all known lizards 
by tho ilisiinion of tho [tlerygftid and tpnidnife 
bones: same as Ilhiptoplosna. in s.'veral resixits 

tln^ Chanuvhiiiniila may he eontrasti-il with all other 
lmn‘rHtiii. Th. ro in Imt one fandly. Also Ch(i„o-t<;,ni,ln. 
Se.> rl,am<rl,-onh\Uv and Cliaina’leun. 

OhamaaleonldsB (ka-me-le-on 'i-de), «. pi. Sfime 
us i'hanuvUionUda’. 

chamaeleontid (ka-md-le-on'tid), n. A lizar.l 
of the family l.'hamaileonlidte. 

CbamaeleontidsB (ka-me-le-ou'ti-de'), n. pi. 
[.NL., < <'ham(rleon{t-) + -id<e.] Tho famdy 
rejiresentetl by tho genus I'lianneh on, having, 
btisides tho characters of tho ma,jorgrou[» Clia- 
ma’leonida, numerous other craniitl clntracters. 

The atntetme of the earpns, tarsus, mid dittUs isv.'ry sin- 
Kiilar; the tail is prehensile ; theie is no lympamim; the 
skin Is soft, tnherenlat.d, and of eliamtina hues; the 
toiiKiie is remarkahle for Us extivm.' .■vtensihililv, ami is 
sheathed at the hase, elnh shai.ed and viscose at tlie .-ml. 
All Imt .If the IS species are eonllned to Afriea and 
Madasascar. ^ 'I'licy are K'cnerally referre.t to :t ^yenera. 

Ohamsepelia (knm'e-ptyli'a), n. [NL. (Swaiu- 
sou, IS27), < (Ir. xapai, oil the ground, + r.i'/iui, 
the wild pigeon, rock-pigeon, stock-tlovt*, < ~(- 
'/oe, dark, dusky, a.sh-colored.J A genus of very 
small ground-doves of tho wanner ptirls of 
America ; the tlwarf doves. Tim type is r. i>nkx,’. 
riiiii, tlio eommon dwarf ground-dove of the soiithcni 
huited States; tliere are several otli.'rs, Tlie cnius is 
now often ealled Colitiubiimiliim. Se.j rut under .jnmmi- 

Chaniffirops (ka-me'rops), n. [L., < (Ir. 
pkoji (in Irdiny), < xaput, on tho ground, + /x.o,'', 
a bush, shrub.] A genus of palms, consisting 
of dwarf trees with fan-shaped leaves home (ui 
prickly petioles and bttaring a small berry-like 
fruit with one soetl. only two sp. . ms are known, 
natives of tlie Mediterranean rCKioii, loimiliii lieinn tlio 
only native Eiiroiieun palm. 

Ohamsesaura (kam-e-sa'rii), ». | NL., < (!r.^ !«- 
pui, on tho ground, ’■+• aavfia, a lizard.] A ge- 
nus of South African laccrtilians, of tho fiun- 
ily Zontiridw, containing the snake-lizard, 
anguina, having only rudimentary limbs and 
little distinction between tail and body. 

ChamSBSauridaB (kam-o-sa'ri-de), n. pi. [NL., 

< Chameesaura + -td«;.]' A family of leptoglos- 


satA lizards, represonted by the genua Chamm- 
saiira. TIk' Hpecles have roiiiuled aide-s, wllh aiinllnr 
sealcR <111 Imck and sides, vmllnieiilary linilis, and a aer- 
peiitiforiii liody. By most modern lierpetulugiatH they are 
assoeiated with the XimnritUr. 

chamar^ (chipmiir'), ». [Repr. Hind, rlianidr, 
Hi'iig. ehdmdr, etc., < Skt. ehnnnakdra, a worker 
in skins, < eharman, a skin, ptdt, + kdra, mak- 
ing, tloing, < -j/ kar, make, tlo.] A worker in 
b'atber ; a shoemakttr ; a cobbler. 11'. //. lin.'i- 
.•<rll. Also ehumar. 

Chamar- (cha-iuiir'), «. [K, Tnd. ; cf. Beiig. and 

Marathi chtimaru, the tail of an ox used as a 
lly-llap.] 1. A fan of feathers or similar ma- 
terial used in the Kast Indies ns one of tho 
insignia of royalty, and also in temples. — 2. /\. 
lly-llap. 

Chamarre (slia-miir'), M. [OF.] A loose outer 
ganiient for men, worn in Europe in tho early 
part of the si.xteenth century, anil preceding 
Ihe eassoek. it Is said hy .soine't.. have lieeri purely 
ernainentiil, not ent in .solid elotli, hot nnole of strifis or 
liiuids of veiv.'t or silk h.dd toi?etln r l.y ualooii. 

fVirtiHorrc, 11 loose amt litflit itown tami h-ss properly, a 
.■loiik), that may lie worn a swasli or skart-wise; also a 
Sludd.'il uurillellt. (Vifi/iKIV. 

chamaylef, ». A Middle English form of camel. 

chamber (idiam'ber), «. [Early mod. I'l. al.so 
ehanmher, Sc. vhalmer, etc.; < ME. chamber, 
ehambre, ehanmhre, < ( >1’’, chamhre, camhre, mod. 
E. ehambre — I’r. eamhra Sp. I’g. eamara = 
It. camera — I), kamer =z Ollli. ehamara, MHG. 
kaniere, kamer, tS. kammrr = lian. kammer ■= 
Sw. kammarc, a chamber, room, < MI/, camera, 
a chamber, room, <1/. camera, eamara, a vault, 
an arclied roof, an nrcli, < (Jr. Mo/iipa, anything 
with an arched cover, a eovi red carriage or 
boat, a vaidled chamber, a vault: see camera 
and eamher~.\ 1. A room of a dwelling-houso; 
an ajiartment ; speciliciilly, a sleejiing-apart- 
ininit; a bedroom. 

.\nil he-siilo tho Welle.s, he had lete make fain.. Ilall<-.s 
and taire C/iionfcr.s, deii.-yiiled nlle wifh <<<dd and Azure. 

.l/nn./criVf.', Travels, p. •.‘, 7 S. 
Til".' rhroiihi r wliere llm Koo.l man n.i'i ls Ids fate 
Is privil.'is'e.l lieyoiid the e.imin.iii walk 
of virtuous lif<‘, .pule in th.' v<'ri:e <>f 11.^0011. 

I'i'Uin/, .Mvlit riionr.hls, ii. 

Illyh in tier ehioiihi-r np a lower to (lie < ast. 

Triiiii/Hin, l.aneelot and Elaine. 
2. pi. (a) A room or rooms where jirofes.sional 
men, as lawyers, condnet their hn.siness ; ospe- 
eially, any place out of court (usually a room 
set apart for this ]mrpose) where .a judge may 
dispose of (|ueslionsof procedure of a chiss not 
sulllcieiitly important to be heard and argued 
in court, or too urgent to await a term of 
court : distinctively ealled judges' ehambers, 
(b) Eiirnished rooms Jiired for residt'nce in 
the hoii.so of another; loilgings: as, ‘‘ti bach- 
elor life in chamber.'),'' 'I’hnekeran, — 3. A place 
where an assembly meets: as, a legislative 
eliumlnr, ecidesiastieal chamber, \nnvy ehamber, 
etc. — 4. The assenibly itself; sometimes, sjx'- 
eitieally, one of the brnnelies of a legislative' 
assembly: ns, the New York I'hamber of (.'om- 
nierce ; a meeting of tho legislative chamber. 

That nil lin.wcr lir.'ki. it, iipini piiyiin nf .\ 1 . s., f.irfrit- 
iilili! t.i till' I'hnnibre nf the Timin'. 

Kniilish (liliin (E. E. T. S.), p. I:!,'.. 

Ill tin. Inipi'rlitl chainlirr tliis vnlKiir answ.T Is not a.I- 
liiilli'd. Aijlif', far. ixnii. 

5. -V compartment or inclosed space; a hollow 
or cavity: as, the ehambers of the eye (see be- 
low); the chamber of a furnace. 

The flminltns in tin. I.atlies may bu wrought 
As idstcriii! i.s. 

VaHtuliux, lluslinii.lriu (E. E. T. H.), p. tl. 
Ainl III] tlie .seeret of the Spring 
Moved iu the .■/iiiinli.'ra of tile blood. 

Ti-ioojmin, In Alenioriuin, xxlii. 
SiH'eiflrally — (a) In loiih aulie enijin. : (l) l'Iiespaee lietw.'.'ii 
till’ gates of It eaii.al loek. fJ) The part of it pump In wld. lt 
file liiii'ket of a piniiger w..rk.s. ft/) Milit. : (1) Tliitt part 
of It tiiirrel, at tlie bree.-li of it llreitrni <ir pieeo of ord- 
nitnee, wliieli is enlarged to receive tlie eliitrge or ear- 
fridge ; atso, a re.-eptii.'le for a eartrldge in the eyliii.ler of 
a revolver or of a liree. li loading gun. fJ) All nmlergroiiii.t 
• avity or mine for holding powiler ami l.oiiilis, where they 
may tie safe ami ilry. Uistiiietively ealle/l )niwtler ,•110111- 
her Ht],\ liuiiib eliiinilji r. (r) The iinleiitation In an itxle-h.ix, 
designed to hold the tulirieaiit. (if) That part of a liiohl I'oii- 
(ainiiig the exterior part of a i itstliig an.l eoverlng tlie i iire 
ill hollow eastings, (e) In aunt.-. ( 1 ) A cavity repre.seiiliiig 
file urogenital sinus of the embryo iiiidlirerentiated into a 
prostatie and biilbous urethra. ('_•) See chmnlwrk 0/ the ci/.', 
below. (/) In I'line/i. : ( 1 ) Tito interval between tile septa 
of tbii I'aiiierated shell of a eeplialop<id, siteli its speet.'s of 
.\iiiililiiH or Ainnuinites, as well as the isirtioii of the sliell 
ill whieli the Hiiiinal rests. CJ) A cavity sepiirute.l front 
iiiiollier or tho main part of the iiiteriur of the shell hy a 
septum. (./) In riHtl inininij, samo as breant or room. Sec 
breaU. [f uniigylvaiiia. ] 


6 f. A short pieeo of ordnance without a car- 
riage and standing on its brooch, formerly used 
ehietly for rejoicings and theatrical purposes. 

Eor the close of this tlieir liononrable eiitertaimneiit, a 
jieal of ehamherx. 

Jlliililh’fon, Entertainment at Opening of New Itiver. 

A gallant iieal of ,•hnmh<•|■|> gave a period to tlie enter- 
(ninnu'iit. Iloicrll, l.<mdluop<diH. p. 11. 


7. A he/Iroom utensil, used for containing urine ; 
nchiimlier-pot. Branchial chamber. Xee hiitinhidL 
Chamber of Agriculture, .see niin.-idtio-e. Cham- 
ber of asMurance. (.1) \ i iiinpany orgiiMi/.i-il In I' niin .' for 
till- pnrtuiseof .■ tiryinK on tlie Imsin. s.s of In.suruiu e. (//) A 
I'oni t in the N. lli. rlanils wii. re .•ii.si s lebiting to insnrain e 

are (Vieii. Chamber of commerce, a v .dnidury assoem- 
(i.iii of till' m. icliant.s and tiadersof a l ityor town lor tlie 
piot. i tlon and promotion .if tlieir . iiimueic lul inten'st.s, 

.s. iriiit,-. Chamber of Deputies. 
See lit)/. Chambers of Rhetoric, tlie lit. iary gnllds 
that lloiiri.slii'.l In tin. .Ni tli.'i lands during tlie llft. elilli 
and sixte.'iitli ..■nturus. rin y were medieval in tiuste, 
iiiid.lIi' i-lasH ill tone and ideas, ainl t'amon.s fortii.'ir wealth 
iiinl iidim iiee. Tlie A insti r.ltim guild, known as tlie ' Eg. 
lantine, " was the most eelelirat.'.l. Chambers Of the 
eyo, tlie spaei' iietwe. n tlie eorni'ii and anterior snrfiiee 
of till! iris, . all. .1 111.' ehiiiiiher, and tlie spiiee lie- 

tw.'i'u the iiosterior snrfa. e of tlie iris an.l tlie erystiilline 
lens, l alli.'.l the /•uxO'i inr cliaiiilier, liotli s|iaees li.'ing lllle.l 
witlt tile H.pi.'ons Imnior. See ent nn.ler < ;/(■. Chambers 
of the kingl, tlie ports or linvens of laiglnnd ; so ealled 
III .dd re.'or.is, E'. iTcd. - Ciliated Chambers. 

See Clerk of tho chamber, see ,-krk.- Dry- 

lug-chambor, a l">t . losel lor .irying printed stnlfs. It 

has a '..'I'ies of rollers near tile to), anil bottom of tlie 1 

an.l ovi'f 111. so tlie elotli passi s alt. r vvldi ii it goes to tile 

foiiiing i'ooiii. Judges’ chambers, s.'c («), iibove, 

~ ■ '/nnidi. . . To Sit at cham- 


Star Chamber, 
bers, to ilespiiti'li .snmmai) 
of a jn.lgi', 

chamber (ehhm'ber), 
inlrans. 1. To resi.le i 
— 2. To tit snugly, us 1; 
barrel of a gun or in ti 
nmlor H., ’.I. 

II. trails. 1 . 'I'o .shut np iu or as in a chamber. 


.aid 

[< eh am her, ».] I. 
or occupy a clnunber. 
yens of buckshot in the 
iirtridge. .See extract 


The lii'st blooil elKi nihi'r'il in liis lioHoin. 

sunk., Itieh. II., 1, 1, 
'I'tiy eold pale tignri', 

Wliii'lt vvoliavu .'ommlssion lint to ehnmber np 
III III. laneli.dy dn.st. Shirleii, Witty Knlr One, v. .I. 

2. To furnish with a chamber, ti.s the barrel of 
a breech-leading livearni. Onns me often elmm- 

ill (ii<i< r tt* tiio n ur iHii titui of flit* Imuu. ho 

iiH to uiurrusrt Xhsj. powtU v nnnn ity Itulilml iivojfuUle. 

3. To tit into the barrel of a gnu or into a ear- 
tridgo, as buckshot. 


One slioidd lie earefnl to chaniber tin.' Imekshol at the 
elioke of till, gun, and to elioose file si/e that most nearly 
I'liaiidiers. Forexl .Stic./ in, .\XII. ‘i'lfi. 

chamber-council (ehnm'ber-koim"Hil), n. Pri- 
vate or seeret eoiincil. 


I Iluvo truHtiMl tliuf, (‘luuilld, 

NMlh ull the nejirust l!iinK« to iny heiirt, hr well 
My t'/nnuftKr t'tin iirils. Sh<ik., \V. I’., i. 2. 

chamber-coun8el(chnm'ber-koun''sel), II. Hame 

as ehamlier-eonnsebo'. 

chamber-counselor (charn'ln'r-kenn'sel-pr), a. 

eouiis.'ler or [lei'sen learned in tho law who 
gives oiiinions in private, and does not advo- 
cate eiinses in coiirt. 

chamberdakint, ebamberdekint, n. [Said to 

be a coi'i'tiptiou ef ML. eomerd d/Yycn.y, living in 
ti chtiiiiber: eamerd, nlil. of (L. ) i'amera, oham- 
l.ier; degens, jipr. of L. degere, pttss time, livt*. 
< de, of, f ui/i re, drive ; set: act, n., camera, und 
ehaiidii r.] In tho University of (.l.xford, n stu- 
ilent not living in a schohirs’ hall, but rooming 
with others; esiiecially, one of cevtuin riotous 
stuilents banished by a .statute of Henry V. 

,V I'l'i t.'iin sort of si.Iiolars i alli d , htiiiib,’i;lel,-iiie, nooth- 
er. MM It .si'ciiiM. than iriMli I.eggaiM, who, in tin' Iniliit of 
poor .scImlaiH, vvoul.l oft. n di.Mtnili III.' pea. .. of the uni- 
versity, live nn.I. r no government of principals, k.'ep mi 
for tin- most part in tlie day, an.l in tlie nlglit-tlme go 
ai.roa.t tou.mniit spoils an.l miinsliingliti r, lurk al.oiit in 
tiii. rns an.l lionses of III n port, l omniit Inirglaries ami 
sii' li like. A /it/o, /.;/.( Il'.w/. 

chambered (ehilm'berd), a. \< ehamber, n.,+ 
-cd-. I 1. Divided into eompartments by walls 
•If pai tilions. 

Aii'l uvery rhainht’n'fl n-M 
Where it.s liiiii life wuh vvotit t»i dwel]. 

(}. U'. Httiiiif.s, i lie ChuinhrrtMl Nuiitihis. 
Speoilh-uUy, '\\\ mmuimml ovurirs hi which 

tho placcnla.H pri>jc« t iiiwunl hut do imt meet in tho axis, 
as in tho po)>py. 

2. iTovided with a ehatidier for gunpowder; 
said of eannon. Chambered shells, a namo invent- 
e.l us a vi'i naeular. iinival. nt for tin. fiimily t'n/i/ptrainfcr. 
A it o III l.sr.t. 

chamberert (eh!im'bi''r-er), n. [< ME. chamhe- 
rere, ehambrere, < ()E. eha mhercrc, fern, chambe- 
riere, < ehambre, chamber.] 1. One who fre- 
tpieiils ladies’ chambers ; espoeially, one who 
intrigues; a gallant. 

Haply, for I am black. 

And have not (Iioro soft partH of cunvertiation 
That ehambtrert have. EAa*., Othello, 111. 8. 



chamberer 


910 


chamfer 


2. A mistreBS ; n eoiuMihino. 

I Ilf lificl nif iifVfr (liKiif In no nmnsrp 
To Ih' jdiir wif, Ilf jft voiii rhntiihirere. 

(iuuurr, ( 'If Ik's Tiilf, I. TlVI. 
A})rrtlium iinot)H'r Rono (hat )io ^at ujmiii 

Airar liis ('fi(t)nhrrri\ Mtaul* vilh\ I'ravrls. j». 

3. Olio who iittonds in a clininlior ; a proom of 
a chiiniticr ; a chiniiliorliun. 

Tllfif liiirflt Irfiithi' ninl innicif lifitf is ninl imfifin f of 

Tlif If Is I linrilf f, Ihf cliif f i lniiiiiilin're (or (roil liyniHfliif ! 

/‘iio>- /•/ii»’m(i/i (K), xiv. Ksi. 

4. A olunnlK'rniaiil ; a laiiy’s-niaid. 

T.aillfS faii'f, witli tlic ir (ri iitflw oim n ihumhi rriH also. 

■ l/ llo/i/ s Chronirlr, (ol. In.l. 

chamber-fellow (chani'lK r-fol O), a. Ono wlm 

occupies the Hiiiiie iipaHiiient vvilli another. 
Chamoer-gage (cliani'licr-Kiij), a. An inslni- 
inent used to verify t lie form and diinen.-iions 
of tiie (dianibers of sniall arms and of <oinnon. 

chamber-hangings (< ham'ber-lianf'' uik/.), h. 

1)1. Tapestrs or hanKinjrs for a cliaiiibcr. 
chambering '((diani'ber-inj;), a. 1. Same as 

einii(r(itii))i, ‘J. 


'I'ln.* rhiinift»‘r{n<f uf tlic 





2t. Lewd, dissolute behavior. 

Kct iiH wnik lioiM'Htly, . . . ti>>t in riofin;; :un1 (lriniV;(- 


chamber-kiln (<diam'ber-hil). «. A brick- or 
tile-kiln having idiamliers or comjiart meats, 
soinetimcs HO arranged that they can lie heated 

chamberlain (chain' ber-lan), «. L1'''"‘"'eHy 

('litimbirli)), < iMl'l. rhainlx ihujit, -Itiinr, -lii/ii, 
-lti)i, etc., once c/m a a/ (a /'//a;/, < OF. < li<i))ihrt h hi, 
rliamliri h lie, later chiinihi rliiiii, F. rhniiihi linn 
(after Mil. I'lniihrllinnis) J’r. romiirh iiv — Sji. 
t:iini(irlrni/i) = 1’^'. crpacr/cai/o .— It. vinninlhnio. 
riiini rlrni/i), caiacr//a.r/o(> I'’, caiacr/rar/ar ), < 
miiiiirliiniii!), ciiaicr/ia.i/as, c(nacr/r’a;/a.s (also ca- 
mi rlniiiiK, riimln rlinnis, riimlirlliniiis, after Ol'M, 
< OHO. ^•ltlllllln^^nl(•, ■lhi<i, MHO. I:rmrrlh)e, ti. 
I'i'uiniiirlhiii (= I). I:iuiin-lhiij), < OHO. rliiiitiiirii, 
O. I'linnui r (= l’\ ihniiihri', F. vhiimhrr, ip v., < 
Jj. ciniimi), (diamber, + -Ihnj JO. //a;/' : sec 
c/mai/icrand -Ihii/K} 1. A ]iersoii idiarj^cd with 
t ho direct ion and manaKi'iin'nt of a chamber or 
(diambers. Sin ritlralty (at) An iittfiiilaiit, Koimtiiih s 

illilifl' l■llaNllM.■|■llmil|, or ii iierson disr Imixins' ilnlif.K aimto- 
KoUK to tlionf of Mil'll iittfiiilants. 

'Iliink'sttlioii 

Til, 'It till! Iilfiik llir, tll.V lioStfioiiii cliiinihriliiin. 

Will iml tliy lililrl on iMiinr.' Shak., T. of A., iv. a. 


1 liiiil . . . ii« lifVf till' i/iaaa/iT/aiia of ttif White lloisf 
hull fiUtfil liif lip to Ill'll, yvifi', (till W Uf»' Tulf, i. l. 
(O An ollli'er I'liiii'ofil with tlic liiicftion unit nmiiiiircnii'iit 
of the pi'h iitf ii|iiii't Mil Ills of II iiioimivh or nohlcniiin. J hf 
lurd iii't'dl I'/iaai/ii’/'/ai'a of (il'i.'iit ni'ltuill Isthc si,\tli ollli'fl 
of the flown. Ills fiiiirl ioiix, iilwiiys iiiiiiorlaiit, liiivf va 
ril'd in dilfi'ii'iit I'l iiriis. rim diitii s whii li now di-volvf 
n|ioii him aif tlm rohiiid mid iillfiidini; on tlic kiiiu at 
Ilia I'oroiial ion ; the I'lii'f of till! ain'lflii Iniliii'c of West- 
niiiisli'i'; the iM oi isiini of fiii nllnif for llu: Iioiiki'h of 
I'lirliamfiit, ami for Wi'Ktmhisti r lliill wlii n iisct on Kicut 
oi'fu.'si,',|i- ; and atli'iiiiinir ii[,oii imfra at their ereation. 
and mioii lii.sli'iim w ill'll they fa rforiii their hoinane. 'I'lie 
oltli'f IK NOW jointly lii'ld liy the familieH of I'lloliiionilfif.v 
unit M illoii({lih.> (If Kri'shy, ami the honors ale eiiloyeil in 

ottlei' of Ini'll I'liii min' rill i'll of I hr hninirlinlil, ('eiierally ^11111 
siiii|il,v the Inril rliuiiihi rliihi, is iiiiitf ilisliin t. from that of 
the lord (.'leal ehamla'ilaln. iiini is ehaiiced witli the ad- 
ministral ion. This ollli'er has the control of nil {larts of 
the hoii.M'hold (e\i e|it the ladies of the ((iieeii's lieileham- 
her) whieli are not iiiider the direetioii of the lord .steward, 
the crooni of the stole, or the iinistef of the horse. The 
hliKi 8 (iineeii s) eliaidaiiis, |ih,Vsii iuns, Hilli'enns. ele,. us 
well as the royal tnidi smen, are in his apiiointiiieiit ; Hie 

of ii' tors at the loval ttieater.s are under his 

reanlatlon ; and he is also Hie lleeiiser of plays. Me lias 
under him a vi, e elniiidiei lain. 


As likewi-e, iIIm'is olhers iinide tlieir I'hiims : Kolieil 
lie Vei'e, T.arl of ilxfnrd, to Inive flie tifllei! of I'hiiiiihir- 
lain, and to ji air out \\ ater for the Kin(( to wash. 

Ikilii r, t'hroiiii les, p. l.Mil. 

2. Origimtllv. the keeper of tho freasnre-tdiani- 
ber; licnci', a ri ei'iver ot rents and revenues; 
a troasnrt'r: tts. the (■iHDiilxrliiin of a eorptira- 

tion. 't he nanie IS eiii n in some id the laiKer cities and 
towns liolh of (lieat la itain and of tlie loiitcd Slates to the 
treiunirer or oltleer w ii , li.o i liarpe of the nioiieys of tile 
nuiiiieipal eoi'iiorutions. 

Kraiftiis tile chainln iiiiin id ihe i ily salntidh you. 

Jioni. xvi. 2.'). 

'the ('hnnihrrliiin receives all the rents and dues he- 
lonifiiK,' to the (•oriporatlon, e\, ejil those received for elnir- 
ities, and makes all paynieiits. tie atlends on Ihe adinis. 
sion of freemen^, and cxuniiin i tin , vidi nee. 'I’lie properly 
of the eoiporutliiii ts under hlii eiire and Kuporliitelnlence. 

Mnnicip. Corii. Ilrjinrh (Ihit.h), p. ‘24(ii. 

chamberlainship (e.ham'bi r hin-Hhi)i), n. |< 

rhtimhi rldiii -I- -ship,] 'I’he oibce or dignity of 
u chamberlain. 


The proflUof lilsrArt«ifcrr/(if»i»/ii/> lieiiia inodernfp, . . . 
lip had eked it out a littir with soine prat tire in tils oricl- 
nal profession. .s'enff, Ahhot. II. 7H. 

chamberlet (<dirun'ber-lel), ». [< rhamhrr -f- 

dim. -li t. 1 A HTmitl ebamber, ns one of the di- 
visions of Ihe test of a foraminiferons animal- 
etile. 

Till' in iiii ipal i liaiiilierH are siihilivided into rlianihrrh l.i, 
as ill III hii'iilina. I’.nnir. Hril., I.\. :t7li. 

'I’hns, . . . if we eiiinfmre Orhilidites w nil ('yi-loi-lyiH'iis, 
Wi Ii'i oeni/.e the same Idiiii of (rroulh in i aeli, the rliiiin 
hi ili lx helm; arraimed in l■onl■l'nlrie rimrs aroiiiid Ihe inl- 
iiiordial idiwiiiher. If. ft. <'ifrp.'nftr, Mieros., § 401. 

chamberleted, chamberletted (cJiam'ber-let- 

ed), II. [< rhiniilirili t -F -(d'-’.J Jlivided intoor 
HH])plied with idiiimberlets or smtill cJiiimbers. 

I he ilivisiiiii Ilf Ihe rhaiiilit r seeiiieiils of Ihe holly into 
e/i.i/ii'i. i7i ll.-d Mill seemi'iils. .1 nier. .fmir. ,Sri,^ (■|..\. .'(is. 

chamber-lye (<dihm'l>er-lT). n. fAlso (■liiinihri-- 

III ; < <hiiiiilif r -F li/r.] I'rine. iShiil,'. 

chambermaid (i hrim'bi'r-mad), a. It. A maid 
or feniitle servant wlio dresses a hidy and waits 
on her in lier own rixmi; it hidy’s niaid. 

\N hi leas they [the e1nipliilns| petilioii to he freed from 
an.V ohliyiat ion to marr.t Ihe rlininhrr iinihl, we can tiy ho 
means assent to it; Ihe .Miiaail, hy immemorial eiistom, 
helm: a deodand. and heloiiuim; to liidy I'hnieli. 

' ' ” ' pilarl, Mise.,lV. Till).’' 

2. A wonnin who has tlio care of clnimbcrs, 
making llie bt'ds timl cleaning (he rooms. 

headers are ri s|ieetfnll.v leiinesled to iiotiee tliat Mrs. 
I'ratelii It was ind a waitress, hut a rliiiiiilirniiniil. 

/tii Aiii.v, Somehody's l.npiiacc. 

3. A tlieat rietil mime for tin aetress who [days 
Ihe more broadly eoinie ])arls; a sonbretlo. 

In sprivdillv ]iarls, in (.'eiiteel eomeih, in all rhaiitlirr- 
iiifiids. in nil lodranialie eliaraelers. esp'eeiallv where paii- 
toinimie aelioii was in ch d, .‘die |.Mrs. t'harhs Kemhle| 
was I \ei 111 III. Jh.nni. .Annals nf tlie Since, II. Cs:*. 

chamber-master (eiiani'liet-nias"ier), «. A 
slioenniker w ho nuikes np his own mtiteriiil al 
home, and disiKises of it to (he shops. ,Miii/li< W, 
chamber-music (ehtim'lier-mu zik), n. Music, 
cillicr insirnmenitil or voetd. whiidi is sjiecially 
snitcil for jicrform.'tnce in a small room: ojipost'd 
to voiifi rl-iiiii^ir, and Jilso io I'liiircli ///a.vtc and 

Opl rntir iniisir. Theti rm is nonly applied toeoii- 

• erli'd miisie for solo inst i nineiils, siieli as strioc iumrlels, 
l ie. It was lirst used early in tin- seveliteeiilli eeiitiiry to 
d, sicnale all innsie not adapted to tlie uses of tlie elnireli 
or till' tlieiiter. Oricinally, ilierefoie, it iiieliidi'd eoiieert- 

chamber-organ (cham'b« r-br gan), )I. A sm.sll 
jiortable- organ; a ctibinct orgjin, or ono de- 
signed for nsc in :i sniiill room, public or jirivalc. 

chamber-piece (cbam'bcr pcs), n. In Inr., a 

short cannon or morttir, re preset ded cither 
mounted or dismonni cd. See chciiiUir, (1. 

chamber-pot (eham'lM f-pot ). «. vessel for 
mine, used in licdrooins. 
chamber-practice ((dnnn'bcr-iirak tis), w. The 
jiractice of a chiimbcr connsclor. 

S. IhuI (Ilf r<‘pul;i(lnil . . . nf < tlistMTiniifllt In 

tlic ihttinff'r jodffii'f of (Ilf law. Ijitinh, l’»f iH’hciM. 

chamber-story (cham'lit r-stb' ri). «. 'J'hc story 
or one of lh(> stories of it hotisi' appropritilcd 
for bedrooms, llirill. 

Chambertin (F. pron. shon ber-(an'), II. [co/I. 
Of I. c.J I F. : sei‘ dcf.] .\ red wine made in liur- 
gnndy, in the deimrl ment. of <'bte-d’( )r, and 
named from thoAineyard of f htnidierl in, of 
tilioiit tin acres, near Hijon, on tho cclebriilcd 
hillside wliicli gives tlie name to the depiirt- 
incnl. 'file w ine raukH aiiiinic tlie lirst six nr seven nf 
iiniic Itie eliii f red wines nf llie 


Itinciiiiily, and tin- 

The rliiiwh. 

We will try alinl- 
lle nf till' f'/iKiii/ier 
till In day, \ iiieeiit. 

Jliilin r, relliam, 
|\.vviii. 

cbambletj, ». 

and r. An ob- 
solete form of 
caiiilrt. Jiiuii. 
mill J'f. 
chambranle 

(sbam - Jiratil '), 

V. IF.; etym. 
imecrtiiin.] In 
nnh., a strnc- 
tnral feature, 
often ornament- 
al, iitelosing tlm 
sides and top of 
a doorway, win- 
dow, tircphice, 
or similar ojien- 
iiig. The to]) 
piece or beam is 


•niiillulmi.shc. 



called the lrinrr.<tr, and tho two side pieces or 
posts Iiri! called the iisrniilaiilfi. 

Chambray (sham 'bra), «. [Of. mw/»r/c.] A 
kind of gingiiam in idiiin colors with linen fin- 
isli, used for women's gowns. F. H. Knight. 
chambrel (knm'lirel), n. A variunt of gamhri-l. 
chameck (ehii-inek'), II. [ Hraz.] A Hnizilian 
moiikt'y of (lie genus .Miles tind family i'ehhla’. 
Tlie lieiiil is rniiiiil uinl snmll ; Hie linilis me inne unit kIpii 
der; mill tlio llininli nf tin- fnie liunils is wiintinu. It Is 
11 very ci'iitle ereatnie. mid snsei'iitihle nf :i hicli ilettreu 
nf triiiiiinc. 'file leiictli nf Hie linily i.s iiliont 20 iiieheH, 
Mild of (ho (ail <»vcr 2 ft t l. 

chameleo, ». See chnwirlro. 
chameleon (ka-me'hypn), ». [The mod. a|ie11ing 
l•h<lnlelron, somel iliies c/ii/ii/ic/cnii, imitates tho 
1j. (Wknehiiniiiniile f nr rmnoni He)-, early mod. E. 
mini lion, eiinielion, < ME. riinirlion, < \j.rhiima'- 
Iroii (~ Ar. J'ei'S. ipiliinnin), < (ir. .vi///i////i.ic, lit. 
‘ gi oiind-lion,’ that is. low’ or dw arf hou,< x^rn'i, 
on the ground, + /ii.iv, lion.] 1. A lizard-like 
re]i(ile of flie family Chiiniirleonliilir, having a 
naked liody, a ]irehensile tail, feet sailed for 
grasping liranches, and tin' I'ye covered by a 
single circular eyelid with an aiicrliire in the 
I'cnicr. I'liere :ire iilmut Ml speeii's, nf wliieii Hie liost- 

ini; inln Asia mid Hie s.miHi nf I'.nrnpe. its liiMiy is Ii nr 
7 ill! In. s Iniii;, mid Hie Iml mein s. I lie skin is enid to tliu 



■rii/i.iiirri 1. 


(niieli, mill eniiliiiiis simill (.'.rnlns nr eminenees which are ot 
u liluisli-cniy enlnr in Hie sliiide, lint in Hie liciit nf the 
sun 1(11 purls nf Hie Imd.v hei nine nf ii (;iu.visli lirnwii nr 
lawny eidni'. 'I'ln! evtriinrdiniir.v fneiilty wliieli tlie eliii- 

llnit nf till! nlijeeis liy wliieli it is snri'niinded nr with its 
temper wlieii distnrlied, is line 1n Hui iMesenee nf eleiir nr 
piioneiit lieiirinj; ennlr,'ietile I'i'lls ]iliieed at viirimis di ptlis 
in tile skill, tlieir ennlriielinns mid diliitiitinns lieini; under 
tile ennlrnl nf Hie iiei vniis syslein. llspnwernf fiistina 
and lialdt nf iiitliiHn(; itself auve rise In tin' fiiliie tliat it 
lives on air. It is in reality inseelivninns, its tniiijiie, 
wliieli is IniiKiind envered willi ii viscid saliva, beiii({ ilurt- 
cd at it.s prey and seeiiriii); it w lien fnili'lied. 

Snake.s Hint ea.st ynnr eniils for new, 

Chiuni'hiiiis tlnit aller line. 

I■'lrlrllrr, l•','lit]lf 111 Slieiilierdps.s, ill. 1. 
Tlie tliiii rhiinirirnn, fed wiHi air, receives 
Thu eniniir nf Hie tliini; In « liieli lie elenves. 

Dryilrn. 

As a Invev nr rhinnrlrnn 
Crows like wliat it Innks iipnn. 

,slii'llr!i, I’l'ninetlielis Hnlinund, iv. 1, 
2. Iti Hit' southern Fiilteil .Slates and West In- 
dies, a Irne lizard of the family Aiioliiliihv or 
Jgiioniiltr. Also c/iiiiiiif/ni. — 3. \<'(ip.] A eoit- 
sielhition invciiled liy I'.ayer, situated licneath 
th(' feet of the (’entiiiir. Chameleon mineral, a 

nmiie fnriiierly civeii to a mass iiindin cd liy flisins' 'iXid nf 
maiidani'.st! w Itli niter nr pntasii, mid I'niisislinL' essentially 
nf tile miuicmiale nf iKda.ssii. U js readily ennvi rted into 
tile redilisli purple )iernimi(;anale, anil als'n into sails liav- 
iiic mmipani'.se as Ihe liase mid jmssessinc im .itiniif; ridnr. 
Will'll ili.s,snlved ill water it iissiiiih h a variety nf mlnrs 
passinu rapidly from Klei n to lilne, pin'lde, and n-d. 

Ohameleonida, Chameleonid®, etc. See cha- 

nio Irioiiilii, etc. 

chameleonize (ka-me'h>pu iz), r. I . ; pret. and 
]ip. l•hllnlr|roni.:el^. iijir. ehiiinelroiiMing. [< cha- 
meleon -F -i ~e.] To (diunge into vai’i'ons colors. 
Uni leg. fb'are. ] 

chamelotf, n. Same as rmnlel. iSpen.ser. 

chamfer ((diatti'fiT), n. [Also ehmnj'ret, early 
mod. E. rhnnifiT, ehnnj'er, < OF. rhomfrein, 
ehmn/riiin, F. ehonfiein Sji. rhtijliin), a idiam- 
fer; origin uncertain ; jierhii|is a imrlicnlar use 
of ehonfiein, a chnmfrott: sen ehmnfroii.] 1. 
Iti^eai/i., a groove or furrow .— 2. A hevel or 
slope; (he eorncr of anything originally right- 
angled cut away so as to make an angle with 
Hm sides which form it. Also ehiinijirinij. 

chamfer (chai.i'lcr), r. f. [<ehiinifer, n.] 1, In 
rnrp., to cut a furrow in; flute; chaimel.— 2. 
To cut or grind in a slo|,iiig manuor, as tho 
edge of anything square, so as to form a bevel. 




chamfered 

chamfered (<ihiiin'ft‘‘r(l), />. a. (rp. of rhomfrr, 
t'.J Uroovod; furrowed; liKunitively, wrinkled. 
Uiil v(t, wlu'i\ yo C.mit yiiu ftiT.l (i-mii f. iiri', 
eoiiuM Iht! hreiiK! Winter witli iliiinimil Ihhwi h. 

.SV«'./wr, Slie'i). CuI., Keln'iniiy. 

chamfering (eliam'fer-inp;), II. [V’orlml u. of 
clidiiilvr, r.J Same na rluniifi r, 2. 

The roof . . . Ih exeeeiHiix lieaiilifol, . . . vaulted ividi 
very Miiniduous (rettlnu-a or c/iooifci 

Cori/df, Crudities, I. ."1. 

chamftetf, ». and r. (Sect rim infer.] Sain<« us 

cham'freting (eliam'fi'<'t-iiiK), n. 1 Verb.ul ii. of 
rlininfret. i'. J The spiny of a window, etc. E. 
II. Kiiiijht. 

chamfiron (ebam'frpn), n. (< OF. elm mf rein, 
F. elmnfrein, elmmfron ; orij^rin iineerlain : see 
cimmfer, a. | Tlu^ dt'fensive iirnior of tlit» front 
jiart of tho head of a war-hnrse. in tin; llftei iiili 
eenlnry, wlieii liarda laid attained 1 tieir preati'.sl develo|i- 

ears, and |iroteeted tln^ wlnde lie.'iil lietween tlie eyes and 
aa far down as tlio noatril'a. It was often lUii d' with a 
aiiike or lioss lietween tln^ eyes. \Ut> clui ii/i in. rli<irfri»i. 
rhaffrnn, chamj'rin, clianfrtm. See enia' under n'riiinr 
(11k. '.t) and hunt. 

cnamid (kam'id), II. A ])iva1vo inollnsk of tho 
fninilv ('Immitlir. 

Chamidae (kain'i-dc), n. jil. [NL., < ('Imma + 
-iilw.] A faintly of hivalvo niollusks, typified 
tty tho mmus Ctmiim. •I liey have a lldek, irreunlar, 
ine(iniviilvu siieli, witli atldiiK liinKe teelli, two in ono 
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valve and one In tlie other; an extern, al hhine-liKanient : 
silihonal ol'itlees far ajiart ; and united inaidie-inai'KinK, 
leavtiiK hnt a snmll onenitiu for the fool. '1 lie s)ieetes oe 
enr in tropleal seas of tioth helnlsldieres, atlaelied nsnally 
liy one of the ninhones tu .some siiiiport. Mai) Clidiniiihi' 
and Cliii iiiii’hlir. 

Chamisal (eliam'i-snl), n. [Mi>x. Sp.,< elinini- 
ko.] A deiiHO growth of tlin ( 'itlil'orninii ehtiini- 
so; a eliiiparral. 

chamiSO (eham'i-so), //. [.Mex. Sp. ; ef. Sp. elm- 
a kind of will I eiiiio or I'eed ; t'g. elmiiiii;ii, 
a sniiill ropo niado of nint yveed. J A plant of 
tho germs .lileimstmim, nnliiral order liii.inieeiv. 
Till! speeies are evel'Kleeil shrnhs witli eln.slered, short, 
riKid, awl.sliaped leaves, and nnnieron.s .sniall while llow. 
er.s borne in dense raeeinose paineles, soinetinn-s very 
fraKi'iint. I'here are two speeies, natives of California, 
W'liieli clothe Ki'eat areas of llie dry coast raiii'es and foot- 
hills with IV dense ami soinetiines aiiimst iinpenel rahle eha 
parral, called hx'ally c/mm/od, ordinarily these shi nhs 
Klow in scattered elnnips I to -S feet InKh, hnt some- 

times mm h hiKher. 

chamlett. An oh.soh'to form of niiiilet. 

chamois (Hhain' wo or shani'i ), n. [.Mso spelh'd, 
esp. ill Hoeoiid smise, simnmij nnd siminin;/; < F. 
rlmiimiif = I’r. eanmnn = Sp. e(iinu::<i, ijiininzd 
i’g. eamiK^ti, ciiinuri^ii zs It, eunm-~ii, f., ennmsein, 
ni.,< OlK.l. *i/itntit::, ijain::, .Mild. (j<iin~, i.l.i/einse, 
> 1 ). t/t'/»,v = l)aii. (jeinne, chamois: see iienishnl:. 
(T. I’i'.i/diim, fallow-deer, [lerliaps < t U>ih.*if<inm, 
akin to ( )lt(i. "i/maa.-, etc. 1 1. .V species 
of goat-liko or ca[pril’(irni antelope, Enjiicn/ira 



trariiat, formerly .intilape rujiinijirij, inlnihiling 
high iuae.cossible mouiil ains in Fiiroyio and west- 
ern Asia. Its size is ahonl tliat of a well Krowii n-iat, 
and it is HO iiKile tliat it can elear at a tionnd ereviees 1»1 
or is feet wide. 'I'lie elnunols Is one of tlie most wary 
of antelopes, and pos.Sessea the power of .seenliiiK imin at 
an almost iiieredUde distance, so tliat Hie IimitiiiK "f it is 
an oeenpation of extrenne diltlenity and iniieli ilaiiKer. Its 
skin is made into a soft leatlier. 

2. A kind of soft leather minle from various 
skins dressed with fish-oil: so called because 
first prepared from tho skin of the chamois. 
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Tn recent times it lina been largely used for 
warm underclothing. See iriisli-leiillier. 
chamoisite (sham'oi /.it ), ». |< Clmnmismi (see 
<icf.} -F -ite~. I A hydrous silicale of iron and 
aluminiuin, occurring in greenish-gray to black 
compaci oroolilic masses, it forms i.eds’in the limr- 
stmie lit Cliainoison, m ar .\idon in tlie eanloii of \ alais, 
Swi(/4 ) ami has Im « ii uscil as an irdii on*. 

chamolett, ». Same astddih f. 

-Natolia alloitliu;; un at ston* nf Cfutinnlrf.t uinl iJrojrr- 
rains ; matlo alHmt Aii^ra, . . . siii li tiiiin a.s nu* 

\\, ns «h stroyc*tl l»y tlio hito iCohrlls. 

rraviuh'.s, i>. I*.!. 

chamomile, n. Hoe rnnminilc. 
champ' (eh.'imyi), r. [Sometimes jiron. ami 
writ ten elmiiiji; a later form of early mod. F. 
(7mw, chew (yiroh. used in MF., hut not found), 
of Sen ml. origin ; i-f. Sw. dial. I.iiinxii, chew with 
dillicully. I I. Iriiiin. 1. To bite rcyicatedly and 
imyiaticiil ly, as a horse his bit. 

Ihit, like a proiiil .'-teed ri iii'd, went haiiKlily on, 
CAioiipiic/ his iron eiirli. MiUnn. I’. 1.., Iv. s.''.ll. 

2. To liilo into small pii'ccs; crauncli; chew; 
munch; somidimes followed by n/i. 

Aflt r dinner eanie a fellow wlm cate live einiri'oal, 
KlowiiiKly ie.nited, ipieiii liiiiK tlieni in lil.s monlli, and llien 
I'hiiiitj)!));/ :iui\ .swidiowiiiK them down. 

Eriljiii, Diary, .Ian. 2, ICsI. 

I . . . <7«imy/((f n/i tVie leniainiinr part of tlie pipe, 

.And i/cniip/co Koldeii Krain. Ilie liorses stood 
Hard liy tlieir eliariols. V’l /uo/.'.ioi, Iliad, viii. .-liki. 

3. To yiound ; crush; mash: as, to elmiiiji [><da- 
locs. I Scot eh. 1 

II. inlrnnn. To yterform the act ion of biting 
reyicateilly and imyiatieully : gmicrally followed 
by on or nfniii. 

('htunfiiiiii though his t'liil had truuiiliMl 

Sir /*. Siihtr;/. 

'riiiDolih' animal. . . . nn'liin^ liiri.statfly lUM-k, 
oil tin* Hilv* r hits which rcHtraim-d him. 

Sroft, KrMiI\v..r(h. If. 117, 
champ' (chami»), II. [< elmini^, r. | 1. The 

act of liiling repeatedly, as a, horse on his hit. 
Ihjron. — 2. Ma.slied yiotaloes. [Seoteh.J 
champ'-’, champe (chamji), n. [< F. elmnip, a 
field: see eoinj/-^.] A held, speeiiieniiy (,<) In 
liihl or i:roiiiii| mi which c.uviii;; is rni.scd. (U- 
J>'iil iilo.'j.Hiiif/. (/>t) In Af (ho IlcM of a shichl m* hanner, 

Kay tin* sliwanl fiadilc hriHi;’.hl (lu* yjetc lniin r whci<*f 
tin* rAinny'f* was w lntt* as sm»w r, and Uic druj^mi w as a iioini 
On* cnhs.se, (Im* Oin.s emuaunded Merlin, 

(K. K, T. S.), iii. r,7;». 
(c)Tn lifrr-mnkin't : (I) Ihc L'lnund n|ion whicli tho pat- 
tri ll is cniltroidi'i’i d or applit d. (2) ‘Dio filling' of hridi .s 
m* links hotwocn the ilirmoSMf tho iiattrin of hioo that 
ha.s jdioiind or )>ot(oin. 

champ ' (champ), n. [Native term.] The mime 
given lo a valuable limber, the prodiiet of 
Mielieliii e.reelsii, a tall magiioliaeeous ti'OO of 
the eastern Himalaya.. 'I’lio wood is soft hut 
very durable, ami of :iu olivo-hruwu color, 
champac, ». See elmmiml-. 
champagna (sham-ymu'), II. (Ftirmerly also 
elm inimiijne, elmiiijntiiin, (, F. elmniinii/iie, so 
named from tin- former yiroviiiee o! ('Iminpmjiie. 
lit., like It. eniniimjim, a eliampaigii, or Hitt 
open country: sco elmiiiiniiiin ami eainimiijii.] 
1. The elTervescent or so-ealled sparkling wine 
mado within the limits of the old yirovineo of 
Cliiimpagiio ill iiort beast (‘fii Franeo, (diielly 
in the region about Ueinis, I'lyiernuy, .Ayi/e, 
•Vy. and I’ieny, in the deynirlmeiit of Marne. 

1 .sitinited within a distiitt alMiiit 
mil Kfhii.s oil (ho north tti Vortim 
p*ncr:illy olus.s. d ns “of tlio IliU * 
to IJivci*," iHiinoiVt aloiitf tho Marne ; 
’ iicW' wino aio Inoujxht from titln r 
r iiuikos a niixtiin* or Idond 


champignon 

Iiftrt of tlip district. CUampaKne roa6, etnimpiiKnc hnv- 

iiiK II sllKhtly pink or rnddy tint. Tliis eulnr is nsmilly 
lirofiiio^'t! hy tlic addition of a ri'd wino. Still 

champagne, properly, min.elterve.seent wane iiiiide in 

< liaiiipa^no, of whii h tho hoHt-kiiown is nill' ifi utr; Ini- 
piii|ierlv, .slisiitly elferveseent elmmpnKne. :is ilisllimiiislied 
fr.iiii till- imiiiil i/c-i/*sr»riir fnitliiiiK variety.-- Tlsane de 
Champagne. Mee t,s,nir. 

champaign (sliam-|trin'; fonnerly eliam pan'), 
n. ami ii. ( Farly mod. F. also elminjiiiin, elmni- 
iniiiie, and hy eorrii)ition elminpinn. elmiiipion, 

< MF. elmin/iei/iie, < l )F. elminpinijne, assihiiated 
fiirin of eainjmipiif: = It. edinpdjiim, a Hat open 
eoiinlry: see eainpditjn.] I, n. A tint open 
country. 

In pliiee eke lioide and ilrie, 

III ^•lllllll|ll■fllll’ i ki', mill iiyuh Hie sees liryiike 
I’.i lyiiii' npMii Hiiwi rk in vynes hie, 

/■((//(id/il.s, lIlIHlMilldrie (Ik I'.. 'I', s,), p. 10. 
I'hi' t'anminiles, wliiiii dwell in Hie e/cn/i/iuiua over 
.iKHinst Cilaid. Dent. xi. .'io. 

’I lie iniinnliiiiii'S (of ( 'l•Idllllonial iiileniiixi d w itli prollt- 
alile viillie.s, mid tile Woods wiHi rhniii fiiii n. 

Sciiitli/a, 'I'ravniles, p. 4. 
Mmiy niile.s of Wooilimids mid rli(iiiii>inii, wliieli he di- 


■cl; oyieii. 


Iweiily miles loIiK, I 
on thn Koiitli, mid ;u 
(i/ien/m/i/r) mill “of I 
lint Kii-nt iinaiitities of nev 
regions, and each nianiil'ael 

known liy Ids nmiie. I'lie i 
dileed, mnt is of Ha t 
[ermenlalion. ’I'lm Kieatei 
is prodiiei’il liy Hie addition 
emidy dissidved in old wine 
lie.ss are iiidii aleil liv Ilin I 
and brut, wliieli last lerni. 
iiiiiiimiipiilateil wine, is m 
wines liaviiiK from I to.ipi-i 
wines are Keiieially lliu me 
As is Hie wit it p'lve 


n arri sted or meiim|ilete 
ss sweetness of Hm wine 
iiieiir eoiisist iiiK of Minar- 
llireli llt tli-ureesof sweel- 
xiv. dry. iliiii.r. ■ sweet,' 
iiiK oriKimilly tlie new or 


e tlie 


V f'/mi 


. Aiitnmn. 

2. Flfcrvoscent wiim, wlmrcvcr mado ; as, Swiss 
elmiiipdipir; ( 'alifornia elKniipdi/ne. Champagne 
brandies, the Krein li lirandies ino.st in lepnteof ifieeuK 
line class. 'I'tiese are, in Kelielal, etassitled as ;rr((iide.s 
i7mai/)ic/;ie.< and n'/c'.s e/mm/'immw. 'rim iirimihn chain- 
riiaiica are distilled from Hie wine prodiieed In ii level ilis- 
ti ji t eidled ( 'liainpaKne, in the depiirtmeiit of f'hareiite 
westef AiiKeiileme and siiiitli of ('ov;mie. 'I'tie fhicn rhaa.- 
/>ic7//.'S are Hie prodin t of a lileiidiiiK of Hio lirainlies pro- 
diieed ill H1I.S ainl iieinld'orliiK renions of soiithwestei 11 
l'■rallee witli aleohols deriveil from Krain or from lieet 
roots. Hie two kinds of iileoliol KiviiiK rise to distiiiet Ila- 
voi-s in the liriiiidy. An inferior Ki'ade. known as /Wife 
champai/ne, U mado from grapes grown in Uio southern 


champak, champac (chain 'pak), n. [< N'L. 

elmin/ided ; (. Ski . elm mpdl /i, > I’ciig. elm inpdkd, 
\\\ui\. elmiiipd.] A beautiful Imliaii (rco, ,1/i- 
elielid, ('Iminpdeii, natural oi'ilcr Mdi/nolidren', 
held in high I'stci'tii hy Hraliiii!i us nml Hnd- 
dliisls, and jihinl cil about Ihcir tcm]ih's. imaKes 

dmklirowii and often lieantlfiilly iimtHed. takes a line 
polisli, and is iniieli pri/ed for fiii'iiitni'e. Its llowers are 
of a iMaiUifill aoldeii eelor Slid very fiaKiaiil, Hieir pi'i'- 
tcime lieiiiK miieli eeleliiaied in 11 indii poetry, 'i liey are 
worn In Hie liair liy Hie native women. 

'I'lie wmiderliiK airs Hiey faint 
On Hie dark, the silent streain — 

■|'he <7o( <«/»(<■ odours fail, 
l.ike sweet IIioiikIiIs in a dri'.'im, 

.Shell, >1, Indian Serenade. 

charaparty, ». See eiminperh/. 
champO, «. Wen clminp'^. 
champer (vham'pcr), n. Ono who champs, 
champertt, n. An ohsolcto form of elminpcrl;/. 
champertor (<'liam'pcr-tpr), n. [< i)\''.elidinp(rr- 
leiir, < elidinpdrt ; sen elmnipertij.] In hiu', ono 
who is guilly of cliiiiniicrty. 
champertoUB (chiini'pcr-ti'i.s), n. Oi tho nature 
of olianniorty. 

Champerty (cham'iicr-ti). a. [Also elidinparfii, 
elminpert (olis.), < MF. elmin^drlie, elidinpertie, 
champerty, also a inirl ncrshij) in power, < OF. 
elidinpdrt, < Mid. ednijiipiirs (iilso ediiijnirtnin, 
edinpdrld;iinin), i, 0., eiinipi /idis, lit. part of 
the field, a ccrtiiiu (lortioii of tlio crop exacted 
by the lord: edin}i\, gen. of F, edinpns, field; 
Ij. piirn, a {lart: see edinp''! nnd pdrt.\ 1. Tii 
Idir, a species of mainti'riance, lieing a Inir- 
gaiu wliieli a persnu not otherwise interested 
makes with a (ilaiiitilT or defendiint to reeeivo 
a sliare of the land or other matter in suit in 
tho event of siiecess, I he ehiun]iel'tt)r carry- 
ing oil or iissistiiig to curry on the party's suit 
or defcn.sti at his own exiiense; the pliiehase 
<if !i suit or tho right of suing. Champt'rty is 
a (lunishahlo olfetiso by eommoii law, aiul in 
some jiirisiUetions hy sfaluto. 

K' ■10)11 atloi lies to ill mlmilteil mel swin ii in lykewise, 
truly 1.1 exi eiito He r nllieo ss Hie liiwf n i|iiii illi w 'oiit 
mil) nienaniiee, or chain 11, rlitc, or eoiisellyiiKii tln r ell- 
mintii's tu v.se eiiy fals aei voos. 

h'.iinlhh K. T. S,), p. 4(X). 

'I'lii- piaelieu of chaiiiin rhi was eommoii. wliereiiy the 
lawyer dill ids work in eoiisideratioii of a pel c entaKe oil 
Hni slim wliieli wa.s at la.st fon ilily eolleeled. 

Atlantic Mnnihli/, LVIll. ;{S2. 
2t. A partmu'shin in power. 

.-Also writton elmnipdi t;/. 
champiant, champion'-f, ». and d. I. n. 1. 
Same ns elminpdiiin. —2. One who lives in or 
farms the open ticlils. 

DiiriiiKtIm irdh eeiitiiry . . . Hie extensive wastes wliieh 
eoveied ii larKU pml o| liliKllliid lieK.'in tu lie eiieliised, to 
Hie euii;ei|iieiit disinilimiee of a Ilimiher of siilintters 
(i iilleil at Hm timo chaiaiihniK. from elimiip.s) w ho Inid set- 
tled on Hii 111, and derived a not very snltleieiil snlmistoneo 
from feediiiK a few aiiiimil.s un Hie eommiins. 

Encyc. Hr it., MV. 2«4. 

II. d. Same ns ehampnupi, 
champignon (sham-nin'ypn), n. [F. (cf. It. 
riniipii/nimld), a miisiiroom, < ML. as if *mm- 
for LL. campaniwi, campaneus, equiv. to 



champignon 

L. campefilris, of tho fic'ld, < cumjiux, F. champ, 
etc., field: hoc ramp-. CM', ramptrlcnoirs.] A 
mushroom : tlio Froiodi iiiiino for iimshrooniH 
in general, hut in Fngland apjdied only to the 
Marusmiu.s {ov A<iaririis) onaihs, an edible spe- 
cies growing in laii’y rings. 

Ho viler tiiend.s with doiihtfiil iimsliKmiim Ireat-t, 
Hi'i'iire fur you, IdiiiMtdf c/inno",'""""' < atK. Oriulni. 

champion^ (••hiun'pi-on), II. and a. [< MH. 
champion, -inn, -iiiuii, < <>F. <7to/»pto/i, -inn, 
campion (> 1). I.mnponn), F. rlimnpion = Sp. 
campcon = Pg. roinpioo = It. romptonv, < ML. 
camjiio(n-), a ehaiupioii, eoniliatanl in a dind, 
< campus, a battle, duel (ef. AS. ciinpa, ML. 
kempr { = ( )lHi. rill in jiliio, clirniplio,^,[\Ui.l,rmp/r, 
CL kiimpj'r — Dan. kwinpr == Sw. kiimpr =: leel. 
kappi), a warrior, chainjtion, < ramp, light): see 
cainp^ and rainji-.] I. n. 1. One who under- 
takes to defend ajiy eanse ; especially, one who 
engages in combat or conttmtion in belialf of 
another, or in any rejircstmtativi' cajiacity: as, 
the rhampion of an army or of a ptirty ; a cham- 
pion for the truth, or of innocimcth 
la mir coauiien law, flinmi>iiin lx taken im li «s fur lain 
timt trietli the cninhiil la his own i iw, tlnin fnf him tlint 
flghteth in the i tiw nf iiindher, Cimrll. 

'I'he Mtatntest id nnr .iitiite 
Allow, in eiixe of lu enaiit Ions, 

A cliaiiijiii'H to defend u hidv'ii truth. 

11, , in. (Old I'l., Kninht of Mnltn, I. :t. 

Hut eliooxe It ,•1111111/1,', in from the l‘i rsian lords 

M. .{i ll,, hi. Sola iih laid Kustnm. 

2. More generally, a hero; tt brave warrior. 

lienown d 

Fur hiirdy and uiidonhted l•hllln/•|,lns. 

KImk., ;t Men, VI.. v. 7. 

3. One who has demonstrntt'il his superiority to 
all others in some matter decided by ptiblic con- 
test or com])et ition, as iiri/.e-lighting, )>edes- 
trianism, rowing, plowing, etc. Champion of 

the king, n perHon whoMc olliei' it i.x at the eoronal ion of ii 
kina tn iTn^hind to ride iirined into\Vestinin«tei Hull while 
the kill); Ih at dinner there, and hytlie proeliaimtion of aher- 
iild to make eliiiHeiine to tliin etfeet, ' that if liny niiin kIioiiIiI 
deny the kinK'» title to the erown. he wax ready to defend 
it in flins'le eomhat. ’ 'llilx eeremony wax laxl performed 
at the eoromitloii of (leorire IV., in IvJl, tint Hie oltiee, 
wlileli law heeii held hy n family maned liynioeke xinee 
i:t7i, Htill exldx. ChanipionB’ game. See hiiii,i,;h. 

II. a. 1. First among till cimipetitovs orcon- 
ttfHtants: as, a clioinpion oarsman. Hence — 2. 
By extension, of the first rank or highest exeid- 
lenec in any rt'spticf ; une.\cell(>d. ((’olltup ) 
champion^ ((diam'i»i-pn), r. t. f< cliampiioA, 
w.J To miiintain or su]iport by contest or ad- 
vocacy; act as champion for. 

I’ome, fate, into the lixt, 

And e/mmpmn me to tlic ntteranee! 

Slink., .Maehetll, III. 1. 
Clin in/iinnfil or unelmmiiloned, tiioii diext hy the xtake 
orfftKs'ot. Siiiii, Iviaihoe, II. -joi. 

Tile Hiifety of tile nation will one day, and ere lonj;. de- 
mand tliat nniverxal ( dneation xliall lie made eiini|iii1.xory, 
Poes any friend of edneation In liere tlial lliis lelorin will 
lie fliain/iiiini‘,1 liy tlie Deinoi ratie |iai ty ? 

.V, .1. /iVr„ f.X.WI. 'itil. 
champion-t, U. and a. See champian. 
Championess (eham'pi-pn-es), n. [< champioiA 
+ -c.v.v. ) A female ehailipion. liryiicii. ( Kare.J 
championship (eham'iii-pn-sliij)), n. [< cham- 
pion' + -,v///p.] 'J'he state or lionor of being a 
eliarnpion. 

Champlain (sliam-jihin'), a. [< Lake Cliam- 
ilaiii, bordering on New York, Vermont, and 
lanada,J In .tmrr. f/rol., a term first employed 
byKmmons to designatn a juirttif tbo Paleozoic 
series of the State of New York. T.ater ximyexied 

hy Dana as the name of a division of llie xiijierlli iiil (Post- 
tertiary) depoxitx of Iiortlieasti rn Norlli Amefira, eoii- 
neeted in origin, iieeordim; to tlie prevalent pdaeial theo- 
riea (see ijlni-Uil), w itli (lie mellinu of tiiu sreat iee-slieet 
siippiiHcd liy many neoloKists to liuvo onee extended over 
tliat region. 

The loose denoxits or drift.x overlyino the lower nn.xtrat- 
Hied lionlder-efay ln-lonK to tlie period of tlie ineltiiiit of 
the great iee-slieets, wlieii liirge liodies of w ater, diseliarged 
across tlie land, levelled down tlie detritus that had 
fornieil lielow or in tin: under part of tlie li i-. Tlii.s re- 
modelled drift lias lieen i ailed tlie Cham/ilain group. 

(Ifikir, ISsfi. 

Champlev6 (Bhamu-le-va')t H'ld n. [F., jm. 
of champlevcr, < cJiamp, surface, + In cr, hu : 
see cliamp'^, camp", and Icce/-,] I. a. Having 
the ground originally cast with depressions, or 
engrav(‘d or cut out, or lowered: said of a kind 
of enameling upon metal, of which the hollows 
are filled with the enamel jiastes, which are after- 
ward fired. ('Iiainpleveelianiel can he reeogidzed liy (lie 
unlirokeii xiirfaee of the metal dlvisioms or ]iarting-xlripx, 
and guin rally liy their varying widtlis ; wliereas a mirfaec 
of eloisomie enuniel xliows parting-strips of uniform w idth, 
and with soliitions of eontinnity. ('tiainpleve enamel is 
In common use in Knrope and America for jewelry, hut is 
extremely rare in the decorative work of China ami Japan. 
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II. «. Tlic art or method of producing such 
work in onaintd : as, a phiipie in champicvi-. 

In e/mni;ifi’iii' (he enamelling siihstanee is applied to the 
.xiirfaee of the gold as iivnnnientnl details, and is “fireil" 
in a muflle or funiaee under the eye of the enaineller. 

A'mi/c. nril., XIII. CTD. 
chant, >'• An obsolete form of khan. 
chana(elia'iiii). n. All F<ast Indian name for the 
ehick-pea tir griim. Ciar aricHnum. 
chance (idians), ». and a. [Karly mod. F,. also 
cliouncc,<. ML. chance, chinince, chcancr,chcauncc 
= -M 11< J. xr/m«,7c, sclian1.7, < OF. chcancc, chaance, 
F. chance, eliance, liazard, risk, luck, = Pr. ca- 
-cii.svf = It. railrn-n, < ML. cailcn Ha, ihni wliieli 
fulls out, csp. favorably (partieidarly used in 
diee-]ilayiiig), < L. cai}cn(l-).s, j>pr. of cailcrc, 
fall: see caiicnl, cinlmcc, cadenza, aud edfh'l.] 
I. n. If. Fall; falling. 

Tile dilie is go, tin- nigliles cliaunre 
Hath deikeil all Hie liriglite soniie. 

Ihiiirr, Coiif. Aniiiiit., III. :I07. 

2t. A throw of dice; the niiinVier turned up liy 
a die. 

Seven l.s my chnunci', mid Hiyii i.x rink and tri'ye. 

Cliiiui'i r, l‘ardiiner s Tale, 1. IHl. 

Al.xo next Hiys plaee ys an Aider wlier tlie Cnieyfyers 
Devydyd liys ClotlieH li.v I'liiiiinee of tlie Dyee. 

Tiirkiniilini, Diarie of Kng. Tnivell, p. T2. 

Tile very dire oliey liini. 

And in oiir xporls my lietter rnnning faints 
I'lider his , 'Inina'. Slink., A, and ii. :t. 

lienee — 3. Kisk; hazard; a balaneeil possi- 
bility of gain or loss, jiartienlarly in gaming; 
nneertainty. 

'I'lii-re is a divinity in odd minilieiH, either in nativity. 
And 1 anotlier. 

So wi ary w illi disasters, tiigg d w itli foiTiiiie, 

Tlnit I woiilil .set my life on any i7o(;uv’, 

'I'o mend it, or lie rid on t. Slink., Maelieth, iii. 1. 

(oinililing and nsnrv are also proliiliited, and all games 
of eA(/;«v. l.ilm-. Modern );g.vptilin.H, I. II I. 

4. A eontingentor nm'xpeetedevent: tin event 
wliieb miglit or might not befall. 

For ill i liiiiini;- me fell iinforlnnaHy 
At liiy tirxte gvnnyng and eoniiiienceinent. 

Ill, III. „/ /'a if. 1/1(1/ (K, K. T. S.), I. .'«»7n. 

Tin a we xliall know Hiat it was no! his hand Had smote 
ns ; it was a i linna' tied liappein d to us. 1 Sain. vi. II. 
Had I lint died an lioiir lii fore tins .7mii,v, 

I liad livd a lilesxed lime. Slink., Min ln th, ii. .1. 

I mil Very glad tiiid Hie .7i«ne. /i of life fiave iirougid us 
two hundred miles licaier l.ig.-Hn r. 

Stiiliii ii iSiiiilli, To Frmieis .leffrey. 

Many a l•llnnl■l• Hie years lieget. 

T, niiijsnn, Miller's llaugliter. 
.'5. Vicissitude; emilingenl or ttnexpeeled 
events in tv series or collectively. 

The niec Is not to Hie swift, iinr Hie liidtle to the strong ; 
. . . lull time and rhuna; liiippeneth to them all. 

Keel. ix. n. 

6. Luck; fortune; that whicli happens to or 
beftills one. 

'I'haii gmi Hie iliaiinri’ to ehaiinge fro liem that Iiadde 
tlie lietter. Mi ilin (R K. T. H.), ill. 4U»1. 

Vit wil T sue this matiiT faillifiilly 
M'tiils I may live, wliat eiier lie my rhnunre ; 

And if it liapiie Had in my trontlie I dye, 

That delli slinl not dim me inm dispiexaiinee. 

J'oliliatl J'liinin, ete. (ed. Knrnivall), p. <W. 

Prithee, go lienee ; 

Or I shall sliow Hie eindei-s of my sjiirits 
Throiigli Hie a.slies of my rhaiia-. 

Slink., A. mid C., v. 2. 

Tell Hieiii ymir ehana-, mid lirliig them liaek again 

Into this Wood. (Jra’iir, Alplionsus, ii. 

7. Dj)]>ortnnity; u favorable eotitingeney : as, 
now IS your chance. 

And some one day, some wiindroiis rhnnee aiipeai'S, 

Wldeh happened not in eentiiries of years. 

Dnjden, Pal. mid Ar<-., 1. S2.'.. 

They lltommi Hlii|inieti| liiid learned that ineii who lived 
on tlie western eoiist of Spain hud no real rliniirr of dally 
hearing Hie siin hiss as his fiery liidl sank into the waters of 
Hie giant stream. K. .4. h’rreman, Ainer. I.ei-ts., p. KHi. 

8. Prolmbility; the proportion of « vents fa- 
vorable to a hypothesis out of all Ihoso which 
may occur: as, the chances are against your 
Hiiceeeding. 

.No mole cliana’ of a Whig adiiiinist rut ion Himi of a Hiaw 
ill /.einlilu. .Si/ilni'i/ Sinilh, in Lady Holl.-ind, ii. 

A single oeeiirrenee opposed to oiir general experience 
would tell for very little in our euleiilidiiiii of the c/in/ie.-». 

MntnuUiij, V\ est. Jtevlewer's Def. of .Mill. 

An urn has two white liulls and live lilaek ones : (here are 
seven ei|uully likely drawings, two white ; therefore Hie 
chnm'e or prolinliility of drawing a white halt is two-sev- 
enths. Dr Mnnjan. 

9. Fortuity; (t.sjiecially, the absence of a cause 
ijocossitating an event, or the ahsenen of any' 
known reason why an event should turn out 
one way rather than another, K]ioken of as if 
it wore a real agency; the variability of an 
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event under given general conditions, viewed 
RH a null agency. 

So we jirofess 

Ourselves to lie Hie slaves of cliuna', and Hies 
Of every wind Hint liluwg. Slink., W. T., Iv. 3. 

If rhance will have me king, w liy, clinna’ may erown me. 

Slink., .Maelieth, 1. 3. 

Next iiim, high nrliiter, 

dinner governs all. MUtnn, P. I.., il. lUO. 

It Is Kfrietiy and piiilosopiiieiilly true in nature and rea- 
son Hint Hiere is no sneli tiling as e)ii///iv or aeeldent. 

Cliirke, Sermons, t. xcviii. 

The TVililo takes iinite a.s strong ground as tlie piiysieist 
on the side of law. ’I'lie weatlier is not witli it a matter 
of cliniirr, or Hie simrt of eaprieioiis (lemons, Ood ar- 
ranged it all far Imek in Hie work of i n ation. 

Dnianiii, .Niitnic and Hie Kilile, p. (iO. 

Tlie amonntof a nation's savings is no iilfair of clinnrr ; it 
is governed miieli more liy eomiin reial n axons Hiaii is some- 
times slijiposed. Hill', I oiiteniporai V Soeliilism, p. 334. 

Clmna' l.s a term liy w liieli w e i xin ess Hie irregularities 
In phenomena, disregarding Hieir iiiiiformltles. 

O. II. Li-wi'g, IToli.s. of l.ife and .Mind, fl. ii. 8 W). 
Absolute chance. Hie (siijiiiosed) sponlaneons oeeiirreiieo 
of events nnileterniined liy any general law or liy any free 
volition. According to Arislotle, events may eonie iilmiit in 
three xvii.vs ; first, liy necessity or an exienial l oniimlsion ; 
sei'oiid, Iiy iiatnre, or Hie ileveiopment of an inward ger- 
minal (eiideney ; and tliird, iiy elianee, w iHioiit any deter- 
mining eiiuse or prinei|ile wliatever, Iiy lawless, sporadiu 
originality. -By Chance, wlHiolit design ; lu eidentally. 

As I tiapiiened Ini cliiiiici' upon mount Hillioa, lielmld, 
>^md leaned njion Ids sjiear. 2 .Sum. i. 0. 

Hut Hiose great actions otliers do Ini l•llllla■e 

Are, like your lieauly, your inlieritanee. 

Di-iHli'it, F,)iisH('H, iv. 21. 

’Tis Inird if all Is false Hiat I advanee; 

A fool imist now and Hieii be l iglit Ini rhnner. 

Cmi'iii'r, Ciinversation. 
Even chance, lirobaliility eiinally lialaneed for and 
against mi event. Main chance, Hie eliance or preiialill- 
ity of most Iniiiortiiiiee or greatest advantage; lienee, the 
end or stake to lie kept most in view ; tlie eliief iiersonal 
advantage. 

Tliitt habit of foielhoiigbt fur the niniii rhnnrf grew 
witli his years, and llnally jiltieed him in tlie llrst line of 
inillionuires in Ameiiea. IT. Hnrani'ii, Oregon, ji. !i9. 

He has made Ills money Iiy looking after the innin 
l•lllllll•r. I'nrliihihllji Jin\, N. S., MI,. 25. 

Theory or doctrine of chances. See jin,i>niiiiihi.--To 
take one's chance, to aeeept Hie risks Ineident to an nil- 
derlaking or venture. 

II. a, UesultiuK from or iliie to eliiince; cas- 
ual; unexpeeteil: as, a e/muce remiifk ; 'n, chance 
eustomer. 

Tin y met like chniire eonipmilon.s on the way. Dri/dim. 
“Syn. Cdxiiiif.y Fotiuiionx, i'\(\ (if't'iilf'iitnl. 

chance (elians), v , ; preL and ii]). rliancrd, pjir. 
cliancini/. |< chance, //.] I. intrans. To niip- 
lieii ; fall out; eomo or iivrivo without dcsiKii 
or expectation. 

Ay, Casca ; tell ns what hath rliiinr'il to da^y. 

Onr diseourse chanced to tie upon Hie siibjeet of death. 

SIccIc, 'I’atler, No. H4. 

Surely 1 sliall chinicc upon some Tliyrsls piping in tho 

1 line-tree shade, or liapline Hying from Hie iirnis of I’hie- 
Ills. ./. ,4. Siiiiiiiiiih, Italy and Hreece, p. H. 

ITlds verb is soinetlnies used Impersonally. 

How chnncin it Hiey travel? Shak., Hamlet, ii, 2. 

Sometimes the It is omitted. 

How chance Hie king euniea with so small a nnmlier? 

Shak., r.ear, il. 4.) 

II. trams. 1. Tobefall ovhniipen to. [Karo.] 

What Would iiave chanced me all these yeiirs, 

As lioy and man, liiid yon not eonie . . . 

From yuiir olynililan home '/ 

T. II. .llitrich, At Twosciiro. 
2. To risk ; hazard ; take tho eliaueesof : as, tho 
thing may bo dangoroiis, but T xvill chance it. 
rColloq.] 

chance (ehans), adv. [Pej-lmps only in tho fol- 
lowing passage, where it is often printed ’chance ; 
short for perchance or by chun(:c,~\ By chance; 
perehance. 

It, chance liy lonely eontemplation led. 

Some kindred sidrit shall einiiilre thy fate. 

Grail, F.legy. 

chanceablet (ehfi,n'sn-bl), a. [< chance + -able.'] 
Accidental; casual; fortuitous. 

So fan e were tliey earried into Hie iidniiratlon thereof, 
Hiat Hiey Hionglit In Hie chaaiiaalilc liitting vpiion any 
sneli ver.ses great fore tokens of tin ir following fortunes 
Were idlieed. Sir J'. Sidncji, Apol. for Poetrie. 

chanceablyt (ch&u'sa-bli), adr. Casually; hy 
(diunce. Sir P. Sidney. 

chanceful (ehans'ful)! a. [< rhance -F -ful, L] 
Full of elntnces or accidents ; hazardous. [Karo 
and jioetieal.] 

AH are not lo.st v ho Join in chancc/al war. J. Baillie. 
chancel (edian'sel), n. [< ME. chauncel, chaun- 
CCllf K OJ?^, chutlCGlf CQHCal^ ^ ML. CQUCCllvSf ft 



flianeel, L. mncelli, pi., a f^atitiR, Intticowork: 

<‘a)tccl.] 1. fli<^ iiu loscrl Hfiiicn in liy Napolnon L, hthI "finally iiholishoil in i'H4.S 

(,l,ur,-h mirroniHlinK tho altar, an.l railo.l olt (f,) Tho vhivf olUror of tl.o Llavoof a ouVon oi 


chandelier 




cliiircfir* thii KITI'I'II III- lattlii 

liiiiniMliatol.v fliiin tliii timly uf tli 

ki-msii till' wiinia i'htuic>‘l iiiu) rhnir 

iiioliiilr liiidi till' Haiii tnai-y ami tlu' chiiir |(iii|n i-. In 
(Jivrk rliiiii-liL-a tiui liriiut aiiKWi-i-H to tlu' i-liaiiri-l m- naiir 
tilai-y, ami tlm irinuistaKin (a.s tim i lioir clm-s iml. inti-rvi-mi 
hi-l wi-i-ii sam-tiiary ami navi-) i-iirri'MiinmlH in sunm nicasiiii- 
til liotli altar-rall.s ami rnnit Ki-n-i'n, In tho fotnn-r aa tii-|ia- 
ratiiiiJ llif altar I'lnm the i-L-st nf tlm l•tln|■l■ll, ami to tin- 
latter as i-onstltulln;: a niarkeil liniiinlai y to tlm nave. 

2. An iinilom'd space railed off in courts of 'i".'.”' / 
iiidicaturc. icariieii 

cnancelert, »• An oltsoU'to form of ritanvrihr. 
chanceless (clinns'lcs), n. (< rlidner + -less.] 

VVitliout. chance or opportunity: hopeless; un- 
availing: as, a t7m»icc/e,v.i( struggle. [Rare. | 
chancellery ((dian'sel-e-ri), 11 . : pi. rlKimrllriir.s 
(-ri/.). 1. Same as rlitinn-ri/, 11. — 2. A secrt'- 

tai'y’a otlice. See c/macettof, ‘J. 

In tlm .■/irt/m-'«.(i-v or si-i ri tary H oIHi-i; tlmrn is a larm- 
liliraiy. I'm-dch’, lii-si-ription of tlm Kast, If, 11. 

chancellor (ehan'std-or), ». [< MJ'i- rh,i„viln\ 

cliounnicr, vhoiDi.'irlfr (always with one /), < 

OF', (•luiiwt'lrr, -Her, F’. <'hiti(< ( fi< r = T’r. mntrlirr, 
chanrellirr = CiiL r(i<Tllrr= OSp. rttiici lh r, mu'- 
eiUrr, Sp. fduvctavid t'g. c/ittuvf Ih r, viuivi ltorio 
= It. ('diu'ctlirrc = 1). hnisrlii r s= JMLtl. h-ii.srirre 
= 0110. cliaiiciluri, vhowilu/i, .Ml 1(1, kitH-rliirr 
O. kdn:(< r Dan. Sw. kiiiish r:^ leel. hiii-illdri, 
kiuiKclIcri = Kuss. kdtitsh rd, < ML. l•dllrrlldnll.% 
a ehancellor, orig. (DD.) an ollieer in ehargo of 
reeords, who stoodat the laitieed railing inelos- 
iiig the judgment-seat, and nctedasan interim'- 
diary between tlie suitors and the jndgo; < Jj. 

(•(tiirilli, a latticed railing: see (iniiivi t and niii- 
(tI, and ef. vliinirrr/. | 1. Origimilly, under the 
later Roman emperors, a doorkeener or tisher, 
who stood at tho lattieed rtiiling inclosing the 
judgmeut-.st'at, to keep olT t he erowd amt to iii- 
troiliiee sueh jiersons as were entitled to pass 
inside. I.iitcr ami imtiirally 1m ln-i-ninc a sort of Inti r- 
iimiliary Imlwrcii pi-titloiii-rs ami tlm jinlars, ami ar- 
raiiKi'il aliiiiit llmir Ini.siims.s. In llm llasli-rn Knipirc. tlm 
Rnnian (Icrinnn cinplrc. ami tlm kinuiloins l•.^lallllslmI| on 
tlm niiii.s Ilf tlm Roniaii cin|iiri', tlii.s Inti-rinrilinry iloor 
kri'pi r Imranm a notary or Ki-rilm on ulioni ilrvolvi-il tlm 
duty Ilf prcparliiiJ: ami .Hi-aliiiK all iinporlant. iloriinmnls, 
siirli iw cluirli-rH, li'ttiTs, ami ullmr oirmial ttritini'.s of tlm 
crinni; Imimn Im Imi-aiim kcrpi r of tlm s'l'i-at seal, ami In 

(.■oiist'ipmnrt' of tlie Inllm-m-r of liW position liisoinrr rniim - 

to lie one of tlm imist iinportant. Ki'oin the Koniaii enipire chancel-SCrcen (eliaii'sel-ski en ), «. The.sert'en 

Several liislioprles, wliere eaeh ilioeese, ami (reiiiieiitly eadi •"'*[> <>t f'n chnith. It IS ottell I lelily carved 
of the sreat monastie lions.. s, hail its i hiineellor. a'nt adorned. 

lienee — 2. Aseeretary; a notary. chancel-table (ehan'sel-tH'Mil), ii. A eoinmii- 

Oim (iilhert feek, liLs Idle Duke uf lim-kiimliani s| r/no,- ni"n-taldo witliili tho ehaneel. 

'•'Vt'ir. .s/imt-.. Hen. VIII.. I. I. chancelvt (chi'tna'li), d'li'. [< MFl. *<7m/f/ii‘e/y, 


oflieo was aholishod in 1790, revived in name chancery (ehan'se-ri), ii. [Contr. from earlier 

1.., Nr 1 T . "dlittHi'flnf, rhnnri'lrri/, <. yiVj. ('iKiwfhric, chnun- 

rrllfirir, < OF’. clKUK'dlrric, F’. rliniicrllrrir = F*r. 
■iincflhiri/t = (’at. fdiirrllrrin = Sp. mnrcHcria 


hassy 


neeiian -ei r eonsulate. — 5 . In tlie new Oerman 

In a wilier the pre.sideiit of thtr F’edt'ral Coiim il, 

who is also charged with the snjtreine direet.ion, 
under the emperor, of all imperial alTairs. — 
G. The cliief oiliei'r, next to tlm honorary liead, 
of a military or honorahle order, who gniinls 
its seal, administers its property, ami prt'- 
serves its records: us. the chnncrUdr of the Or- 
of the (Jarter. — 7 . ICrrlrs.: {d) An oHieer 
tied in canon law, who acts as vicar gen- 
|■.•ll to a hisliop, holds his courts, and direct.s 
and advises him in all matters of cceh'siast leal 
law, and is tho keeper of his si'tils. More 
fully styled rliinirrllor n/n hisho/t or of n dion sr. 
(I>) An olfleer belonging to a cathedra!, who 
arranges the eelehration of rt'ligioiis .servdees, 
hears lessons, lectures in theology, writes let- 
ters of the ehaider, applies the seal, keeps the 
hocks, etc. — 8 . Tito titular licad of a univer- 
sity, from whom all degrees are snppost'd to 
emanate. Tlm rlnuirrllnr wii.s iii'ii'iimlly tlm iiulaty of 
dm rlmplin- Ilf llm catlmilral. But nnlioil'y 1-1111111 pi-.^u-h 
willnnit. tlm imtlnn-Datiiin uf dm liiMliup ; anil dm pupn ai 
llm rliii-t uf tlmhiHhu|« iiinlci-tuuk to ri-t'iilatc dlls anthur- 
i/atiun. Ho niailu tlm i-lmimcllors uf .-l•l-taill nitlmilniH 
Ilia ^l.•p^llil-» fur tills I>ui-I>uai', iiml tliiK ttn-y aluim i uiilil 
yruiit tlm lU-aii-o uf ina.ator uf tlmu|..i:j-, tim liixlmat. uf 
till- nnivi-i-sity. wliii-lt i-aiTii-cl with it tlm i-isht tu pi-.-ai-li. 
'rimrliiiimi-lIui-H Hi-|ilum tuuk an artivo part In tho «uvi-i-ie 
nu-iit uf tlm milvi-i-Hily. In di-cat Britain llm odirc la iiuw- 
a iiii-ri-ly hunurary unc, ami is iisimlly lu-lil hy a iiuhloinaii 
or HoiUD of ciinni'nru. Tlio tliiticn t<f (lie cliaii 

^ rllorof Oxlonl or rainliritli't.* arc usually dim by a 

yi( f rbaiM'clIor. There is an oiUccr with similar funeti'uis 
iu several of the colleges of the rnited -states. 

9 . In Delaw'are, New .Jt'rst'y, ami some others of 
the I’nited States, a judge of IheConrtof (than- 
eery or Fli/nity. In Alahaimi, Mississippi, iind 
Teiint'ssee then' are district chanct'llors I'hoson 
hy ]>opidar vote. — 10. In .s'ce/y;., a master of 
Iht' decrei's, or prt'sident of tho council. Fizra 

chancellorship (ehan'st'l-or-ship), ». [< rhaii- 
(-<-//(»/' 4- -.v//ip.J The ollico t)r dignity of a elnin- 
ei'IIor; the pi'riod during which a chancellor 
holds tvllice. 

chancel-rail (chnn'si'l-rnl), ». Tlm rail which 
septiralt's flit' ehaneel or siinetuiiry of a eliiireh 
friim tho choir, or, where there is no choir, 
from tho 


lerks ti( (lie Kfnu ‘< < or r/oi/ircn/ 

asharc hi the luhiihilstratlon of the 


3 . Tu Groat Hritain: (a) Tho hight'sl judicial 
officer of tho crown, law adviserof tho minisiry, 
and keeper of tho great seal : more fully dt'sig- 
nated h/rd hi(/h rhdiUTlIor, IH- is n rntiiimt, ininisti-i- 
mill pi ivy cnilm-iliii- liy vlrtim uf Ins uttii-i-, ami pi-ului iitin- 
iif tlm lliiiisL' (it l.iii-iks liy iii-i-sri-ipliiiii, ami ranks m-vt af 
ter tlK- pi'iutL's uf dm liliiuil ami dm ,\i-i'lil>isliup uf t'aiiti-i-- 
Imry. Tlm w-rita f.n- dm ounvui-nduii ..f l'ai-liiinii.-iit ai-e 

Issued liy liini, To him lielunvrs dm a|i|iulnlini'nt uf all , 

jil.stlees Ilf tliii peaee, and he is the pa I run uf all livings uf ,hlihcrate 


-/y-.] By ehanee; 


rhdiDisilioh ; < cfidiicc 

idi'idally. 

-Viid |;;if 11 1 ho su that eiiy deliiit elmiinni-lidh fallo amunu 


the i-i-iiwii under the v.-ilim uf twenty inarks in liie kin; 
hunks; he is keeper uf the siivei'i ian s eunsi-ieiii-e, visilur 
iif all huspitids uiiil eulleui-s fuiimli-d hy (he kina, aiiai-dian 
uf all I'hailtahle uses, and jmlae uf'die Iliyh Cuiii't uf 
Chaimery, now ealh-d the ( 'ham-ei-y DIv Isiuii uf die Silpl-i-liie 
(’Iinrt. There is also a lord hlali cliam-. llm- in Ir.-lamI at 
the head of theeiiuity .system of Unit eomilry. and Seodiind 
had a ehaiii elloi- iiiitil dm treaty of iiniun willi I’.naland 
in I 7 (h'. ((;) Anofflet'r, officially styled chdiirilldr 
of the diicliji of fydiirdstiT, will) jircsiih'.s in jx'i'- 
son or by deputy over tho courts of law and 
otinity in tho duchy of Ijiincastcr. Ih' is nsn- 
ally a cabinet minister, and seldom ti lawyer. 

(c) Tho linanoo ministi'r of the British govern- ijinatjou, 
ineut, more fully styled clraiKd llor of ih<- < j- w Imrefi 
chn/uer. tie is hivarlatily a m.-nihi-i- of die Hmise of in tlm irei 
(’nninioiiH (that dlvislnli of ilm le«i;datme havin;; the aide 
ri«hlof layiim' ta.\es and in-i;;inatiiia iiioin-y hills)anil iilsn 
Ilf the i-ahliiet. l lm eliani-i-llui- uf the i-xeiieipii-i- was fm-. 
iimi-lya Jiid|([e(’j-ii//ii-iii in tlm i-ipilly depai tiiii-nt uf IheCuiirt 
uf Kvi lieiiiiel-, takiiiK p|-ei-edi-iiee uf all the haruiis ; Init 
when tlm ei|iiitahlu Jiii-isdii-tiuii of lids euiirt was triiiis- 
fei-i-ed hy fi \Ti-t. v. to tlm Court of Clnim-ery his jmlieial 
funelloiis heeanm olisidete. (<() In tlio jury systt'lll 
of Heotlaiid, tho proses or foreman of a' jury, 
who announces the verdict wht'ii it is a vt'rhiil 


ciiy nf belli, that ‘Icfcinlc, they beytik'e U\ ^icbul tibul 
sJmwc atnl rnliH* t)iC cjhIso nf hi'r tlcbat tn tfic wantehlH nf 

the fttrsaiiU* 1»r‘»t]K‘iiuMlc. EnifUHh iiUth^Vt, K. T. S), p. i. 
chanco-medley (chiins'niod-lit, «. and <u i, 
a. 1. In 1<(W ; (d) ttriginally, n casual affray or 
riot, accompanied with violonco, and witliont 
ih-lihcrato or prccoiict'ived malice. {!>) Tho 
killing of anotlior in solf-tUift'iise, ujioii a sud- 
den and unproim'ditali'd ('iicoiintt'r. 

The prlsoiiei- ph-iide.l iiiiidverteiii-y ; mill tlm jury Were 
aiiiiiii III lirim; it in .-/iion-. l//.■l/, had not sevi-riil w it- 
nesses hei-ii prodiii-ed an, -dust dm siiid Kli/.iilmth Make- 
hate, that she w-as ail old olfeiider. 

-.If/fZ/wnw, (Vi.srs (ft False r>tlicacy. 

Ilonco — 2t. Misadventure. 

May Im i-iit a i-nlller's throat with his razor, by c/ianer- 
and yvi bo liaii^^od bir t. 

ff. Jou.sittif Kpiru'iio, iii, 9.. 
A hajdiazard Jiiixturo; a fortuitous com- 


, and who, when : 


e they are no twain, but oue llesh ; this is true 
111 me neiiei-al i-inlit of ninrriane, but not in tlm e/noiec- 
iiii ilh if of every pai'tleiilar miiteh. 

MiKon, Tetrai-hordoii (Ord MS.). 
Who Ui.-i-ti will . ..iii-t thy frieiidsliip, w ith what views. 
And, i(i-tli'ss as tliiiii art, whom thou wilt choose, . . 

Is all clitini-e. )ni;lli ii, ami uiikiiow ii b) me. 

Cvtfjn-r, Tiroeliiium. 

II. (I. llapluiziird. 

The Moors' line was hroken hy Um shock, siiuadroii after 
Hipiadi-im w-iLH thi-oH ii into eoiifiision, Mooi-s and ('hristiaus 
iutermiimled, until die Held hecaiim one sceim of dea- 


lt in and indorses it, in tho name of tho 


1 writing, Jiiinds peratu c/i«iu-e-m(-(/fc.i/ (InlitiiiR. 


Iri'ind, Moorish Clmmlcles, p. 7 


jury, along with the eh rk of the court.— 4. In chancert (chan'ser), v. t. |F'ormod from chdii- 
France: («) Tho chit f offlet'r of thi' crown, fcn/.J To adjust according to princli»les of 
charged with tho custody «)f tho groat seal, eipiity, as would be done hy a court of ehaii- 
tho administration of jnstioe, ami tho dutv of eery : as, to chancer a forfeiture. Mass. I'ruc. 
presiding over the councils of tho king. The Lawn. 


{edtirridrid, tho papal chaneory) = Bg. ehun- 
n-Unria = It. rnueellrria = 1). ktui.srldrij = G. 
kdtKtei, kdtKclri = Dan. kitncflli = Sw. kd>i>ili = 
Kiiss. kdiitsrllorind, kantncti/drii/d, < ML. ean- 
rilldrid, a ehanci'ry court, orig. the reeord-offh'o 
of a elianeellor : hoo rhdnrrllor.^ 1. Originally, 
the office of a elianeellor, notary, or seerntary, 
where the it'cords wt'i'o kt'pt and ollieiul doeti- 
ments wt'i’o jireparod, sealt'd, and dt'spatcht'd. 

As suuii as dll' day and pliu-e uf sessiuu were llxed, tho 
writsiif siiiniiiiiiis wi re prepiiii d in die ruyal I'/ninc/'r.i/ and 

1. ssileil under the mi-iit seal. Sliihhn, Cuiist. Hist., ij 7 .'l!). 

Tliiit i-I: 
w-liu had Hi 
iliim. 

2. Tn England, l'ortn('rl,v, the highest court of 
justice next to 1’ti.rliainent, jiresided over hy 
tho lord ehancellor, hut since ISTiv a division of 
the High (kmrt of .1 iistico. It um-e i-uiisisted uf two 
distiiirt trilmiiiil.-! unc ui-dinmy, ur le;'iil ; the uther ex- 
tniui-iliiiary, ur a i-uiirt uf i-i(iiily. 

3. In Scothviid. an office in the gt'iu'ral register- 

house at Fiiliiilmrgh, in which are recorded 
chartt'i's, pati'iit.s of dignities, gifts of oftloe, 
remissions, legitimations, and nil other writs 
aiijiointed to puss Hit' great or the ipiartt'r st'al. 
Al.so ehitnerlh'rji . — 4. In llie rniled States, a 
court of e(|nity. njiiiti /. — 5. In 

the (losition of a ho.xt'rs licad wht'ii it is nn- 
dt'i’ his adversary's ai'in, so that it may bo hehl 
and pommeled sevi'rely, the vielim meanwhile 
bt'ing unable to ri'laliato offoctively ; in tlie 
phra.so ill rlldlirirjl. Sn ( nlled hi-i-anse uf itn Kiippuned 
reieiiildmiee In the puHiliiiii uf a Hiiitui- aiiiuim dm i-hani-ery 
Iawyei-.S. |Slaii'4;.| In Chancery, (n) in lllik'atlim. iwaa 
I'Htate, in a euni't uf ei|nit.y. (JO In mi awkward predlcii- 
iiieiit. isimik. I (I-) Sec .'). iihove. - iims Of Chancery. 
See Inn. Master In chancery. s,-« niiiMvr. Ward 
In chancery. See mini. 

chani^on (F. prou. shon-st'ih'), n. See chan- 

chancre (shang'kt'f), a. |F. ; see cfin/iTr.] A 
sore or ulcer arising from the direct iiiijdication 
of syphilitic jioison, t'liain-i-eK are nf two kiinlH: (1) 
die trim ehain-i-e, euiiHi.stiii« uf an illeer with a hard la- 
dniated has,', ui-i-ni-rins at tlm pulnt u{ infeetiun ; tlm Ini- 
tial lesiiiii uf syphilis ; (C) tlie suft i-haiii re. .See e/iioii-riii'i/. 

chancrelle (slumg'krel). h. Same ns ihuncroid. 
chancroid (shang'kroid), d. and ii. [(.rhancre 
+ -oid.\ I. d. Rt'st'inViling a ehanero. 

II, II. A virnh'iit Illeer, almost always sitn- 
atoil on the genitals, and eommnnieiitod in st'x- 
mil intt'reourse by eontaet of its pus, nsnally 
with a broach of surfac,*. it ,|ues nut infeet tlm 
system, Ihuinih it iifteii s'lves rise tu siippiiratiiiu iiiKuinal 
lympliadeiiitls. It is the i'/inii,-/-i' uf (.•einian andiors. Also 
calh-d l<ll•ld, sn/t, nnn-iniliirnliini, imn-tnjWlinij, or simple 
|■/ll^/l,•,'|', l•|•lu•l•|•(ll .vio-e, and i-/iitai', 

chancroidal (shnng-kroi'dal), d. [< ihuiiiroid 
+ ~iil.\ Bt'rtaining to or of tlio ntiluro of a 
chancroid. 

chancrous (shang'krns), n. [< c/ifoicrc + -otijt.] 
Having tho t|niiliti('s of a chancre; ulcerous, 
chancy (chan'si), d. [< chnine + -i/l.J 1. Un- 
certain; changeful. [Rare or eolloq. ) 

By a i-iiinidahuut eunrse evi-ii a «i iillenimi may muko 
♦ *r bimst-lf a rArrmw !*» t Huhanu, an iiiivurtaluty iis 

to svbut lio inuy ilo iiuxt, 

Danii l Duroinia, xxvlli. 
2. F’ortnnatt'; lucky; propitious; foreboding 
good: applied to t'itlier persons or things, and 
generally used with a negative in tho sense of 
uiieanny : thus, pi'i-sons Kns[ieeted of possessing 
magit'iil arts are regardt'd as no/ (or no) chancy. 
tSeoteh.]— 3. F'avorablo; sa'fe : as, a ehnney 
wind; generally nst'tl with a nt'gative: as, not 
chuncii (ttiat is, daugerons). [Seott'h.j 

chandala, chandaul (chan -,ia' lip -dill'), «. 
LHind., etc., chdndiil, clidiiddl.] Tn India, a por- 
•son of inixod caste, whoso touch, breath, or pres- 
('iieo is a jiollution ; theorelieally, one spning 
from a Hiulra father and a Brahman mother; 
an outeust. II iLson. I'lm ehnlidala.s ail! tlm seavim- 
ners and e\eentiuiii-i-s uf India, mid, like lepers, live in 
si'parati' vlllases. 

chandelier (slmn-de-ldr'), «. [< v. chandelier 
= Br. condetier, candetar = Sp. cdndelcro = Pg. 
cnndcciro, cdridiciro = Tt. candclUcre = D. kan- 
dchidr, < Mlj. candctariii.s, in., candelarUt, £., a 
eandh'stiek, < Ij. cnndclit, a candle : see candle. 
(’f. chandler, which is tho oldt'r FI. form.] 1. 
A hninehod ehistt'r of lights suspt'ndod from 
a ei'iling by nu'iins of a tubular rod (as is usual 
wht'u gas IS used), or by a chain or other de- 
vice. Ori«iimlly the wurd siaiilH.-il a i-aiidlestlek. Hum 
a elnster uf eaiidlestieks ; ftnully the distlimlhm hecame 
estahlished hetwiien a emidelahriim, which is u standard, 
and a cliuiideller, which is a lamduiit. Compare luster. 



dumdelier 

8, Jnfirri., n iiiovitlt'i- |iiir.i;ii t. *.|.rvii:p lo mp- 

j>ov1 fas»-iii(‘H '.I* (‘‘'MT -- m. \ 

/i< (■>■ ■/. |7i'. 

chandelior-trcc -iiiiii-.ii ;■! -x . 1 . 

lluiiH' niifli hil'i-hiii iri-iip-iil ■ Ii:ii!ii il 

Oil account of its mode of imuicliinp. 
chandla(chuii<riii.), n. [llhui, rhamltn, < liiaml, 
tiu) moon.'] In Imliii, 11 huiiiII circulur ornii- 
meiitworn by women on tin* fori'licinl, between 
the eyes. Jt. iimj’’ bo of nu'tiil or line stone, or 
moroly a murk tmido with an luipiient or cos- 
motie. 

chandler ■'•■li! n i'b :'. n ;v AIE. rlunuhlir, 
Vii'iinnli h r. II II- -I II- ■ „• lii-ninker, cnii- 
ilie-lii-k. < « )1'. ■ ■> > . a i . !i':.i'-ni!iker, also 
:i e,iii.|le-l|. is. I . ■ . I'r. , !. = 

<)S|1. I. '.1.1 !■. ML. 

rius, a candle n ak.-r. n!' >. ; - v. ■ m i : i. 
camMiiriti, a ■■:i' ■.'i.- ,, i.-ij.. < L. i-- »- 

(idii, ft caudle: see jlie lerin Inliitir- 

chitiiiilrr would orip. sipnify a person who sold 
candles made of tallow, as opposed to those 
miide of wax, but Wn/HdhTeamo to mean Meal- 
er’ in peneral: liem-o .ship-fhantllrr, <|. v.l 1. 
One who mukcH or sells <-nndleN, or, formerly, 
torches. 

Xn»-B|ii-kf 1 «ylle iitvtiilU' Hliyle 
Of tlio ehimilflfr, witli-niiti-ii syle, 

Tlial torclicK mill toiti s uml liirKeti'i con limke, 
IVrelmiirs, Riiialc rnmlel, I viiilrr-tiiKe ; 

Of wax tlii-hv c'liiiilels :ilK- tliiit lil'eliiieii. 

iiiiiiii H i.'iKifrvu. !•;. T. s,i, j>. 

Tlic Rack that flmu liiist ilriiiikeii inc « nuld Imve tmiinht 
nil* lisIltM »R |.'0"*l I'Ik-!i|i lit till* ilrlire.it i'/iinii//ri‘'K in 
Eiirii|ii‘. SliiiL, 1 lien. IV,, ill. 

Till* fhaiKilfr'n liiiaket, on lili sIioiiMit lini'iie, 

WUli tulliiw ii]H*l'* •li.V lonl. O'n.w. Trivia, II. 40. 
2t. A huckster; a dealer in jirovisions. 

I’htarntriwlii, a leliiiler, a veiiraler or liuckster of all 
mallei' of vli'tuaU, an mir r/nondi'ix lie or oiir fi'uterei'>t. 

/•Vini... 

3. Tn composition, a dealer; a inerchant : the 
purticular upplicalion beinp deleriuined by the 
other element of the coniponnd : as, lullow- 
chftMllfr, nhin-cluiiiillfr, vuru-rhtnidlrr, etc. — 4t. 
A candlestick. See cliin(ilrlin\ 
ehandlerly (chnnd'ler-lil, o. [Early mod. E. 
ftlso vhituiiUrlii ; < rhditilUr + -h/i.] iVrtainiiip 
to a chandler. [Uare.] 

To be taxt by tin* lioiil, to be si'oii.n't oiir bi-lnl money, 
our tii]i|ieiieeii iii their Vhiiiiiih’rtii Slio|i book of KastiT. 

.Uittioi.'lli'foninitioii ill Ibis'., b- 

chandlery (clniml'ler-i), ]il. fhaiiilUrits 
(-17.). [hiurly mod. E. rhiiiiinlh rj/, confr. tliaiiii- 
dry (see rhitiidiy); < rlimidhr -f -iry.'\ 1. 'I'ho 

co'nimndities sold hy u ehandler. — 2. A ehan- 
dler’s warehouse. — 3. A si ore-room for eaii- 
dles. 

'Till! serji'iint Ilf Ibe rhiiiitih'fi) uas reinly at (be suiiie 
chamber door to ib lUer I lie tnin-rs. 

SIri/iu’, MeiiiorialH, IMw. A t., an. 

Chandoo (chaa-di)'), a. [Malay.] Ojilmii pre- 
iiured for smokinp. 

chandryt (ehan'dri), II, [Early mod. E. rhnmi- 
dry, rhiiuiidrir ; eonlr. rhiii'iilft i if. Cf. rliini- 
erry for *chaHtrlry,'\ A place wiiero eaudles 
uro kept. 

tine Ilf the miiil si-ooiiirn of the in'ivy ebiinilii r to earry 
to the fhniiiiilrif all the renniiiie of morirr-i, fon-lieR, 
quurriiiK, jiriekelts, wbolly ami liilin'ly. aitbonfe inilM-s- 
■eliilp or inirloyiiini; liny inirle Ihi i’i nf. 

gnote.l ill Jlal.i;„ Ih.nk (K. E. T. S.), ImleX. 
TotcIu'R frijiii the elm min/. 

It. Jditsmi, Miouiueof .tniriirR. 

Chanet, «. Another form of clinn, now hhn/i^. 

Tliuniie elltrell Iim'II ii,-5i n In In the I-oinl of the KO le 
Chdiif. Mtiml. i iirr, Travels, ]i. 'Jll. 

Chanfreint, «. Samo as cUniiifrini. 
chanfrin (<'hun'friu), ». (See rlmiii/nni.] 1. 
Tho fon- ])art of n horse’s JieaJ. — 2. Same as 
fhamfrou. 

Chanf^on fehrifiTr-in''. r. Sn':;i' . 

chang' e||„im..... | K.iIi.iI. a! I•ll;l:l;..• »■:. 
ef.r/ei,,/ i.'.di n..,. | Tie ' I...: 

iiiii-41 i.| t!..- .1 i-i. .-.i.ii.bi i 

]ier»oii>, ■■! Ill ■.I'.pi;..' i.i 

'nien ilonbly aw eft the liiveioi k saint, 

M r sniilins sweels (lie i'OHslj|iH s|iriiiiK, 

Ami all the itrovv in slailsoine rhuii;/ 

I'lielr joy eoiifesseil. 

J. Stiii/i/, riiiiibrrbiinl fbtllaila. 
change (ehanp), «. [t'hiiiese.] A f’hiiiese mea- 
sure of lenptli, e(|Uftl to 10 ehih (ealled hy for- 
eipners /cef), or about 1 1} Enplisli feet.' See 
rhih. 

change (ehuig), r. ; pret. and pp. diuiiycd, iiiir. 
chunyiii//. [Early mod. E. also chiiuiiijf, < ME. 
cluingrn, chaunyvit, < OF. chtnujivr, diuiiyi'r, E. 
changer = Pr. cambiar, camjar = Sp. Pp. cam- 
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hiar = It. ramhiarr, cangutre, < ML. cnmhinrr, 
e.xti'nded fonn of LL. ciiiiibirr, chaiipe, ox- 
ehaiipe: wlieneii also r(niibiinii^, etc. 

Till* fonn rhiiiigr is in luirl an iibbr. of cxihiiiiiji' : 
tu'd ixrhtuigr,^ I, IniuK. 1. To substitute an- 
other tliiiip or things for ; shift; euiise to ho 
ri'jilaeed by another : us. tor//rt«//ethe clothes, 
or one suit of elothos for another; to rhinige 
•nie’s posit ion. 

lie rlf.ui, mill eham/r your k'arini'iita. (ini. x\xv. 2. 

l'l■rs■lllS Itrnwii ii|i in I he lii-Iief of any n'liitbin, eaiiiint 
rhiiii./r that fur iiiiiitlier withmit n|i|ilriin; their iimlfr- 
staniliiis iliiiy lo finihiilei iiinl n nniiare fiiilli. Snuth. 

Smii'liu J'liiiza mil t. unless 1 was eham./nl in (he rraille. 

(■•■l■l•l^ll^■s, Hull ijnixiite (Iran*.), II. II. i:t. 
Sjieeifically — 2. To pivo or jirociirean e<nii va- 
lent for ill siiiiilh'r ]tarts of like kind ; iiiiiki* or 
pet ehunpe for: said of iiiouey: ns, to cliuiigr 
a hank-iiote (lliiit is, to pivo or retmive coins 
or smaller notes in exehanpe for il). 

lie ralli-il lao (i.siiU', uml ri i|iii'.str-d 1 uuiihl rham/f him 
a Im iity iH.iiiiil hill. 0‘il>hmilh. 

Ileri', my hmiest Ituwb-y, here, pet inn thin rhiim/nl ili- 
ri'i'tlr, ami take ii liiiinli'fil iiuiiinl.s uf it iiiiiiieilbiti-ly to 
ubl Stanley. Sin i ii/ioi, Sflmol for Seninlnl, iv. 1. 

3. To pivo and fake reciprocally; barter; ex- 
chaiipe. 

Amiiilur, we have imt riijuy d uiir frirtidslilp of late, 

II ml FI., Malil'iiTniKeily, ill. 2. 

ThuRi- thunsaiiilR with uliuiii (bon woiiM'Rt nut . . . 
fhiim/r thy furtiiiieanil 

./. r. rniiJiir, lluly Livint?. 
Here HliKiil a »n teh, iii'f|im-i-il to i;/iioi</<* 

imji II ' ^ 

lint it .om his ak « itii him that waa my sun, 

Or l•/l(Ill^^' a ttunl with In-r he eall* Ilia wife. 

My liume is iiune uf jmirs. '/'I'HH.i/aiui, Oorn. 

4. To cause to turn or pass from ono state to 
another: alter or mako dilT«*rctil ; vary in ex- 
ternal form or in essence ; as, to rliniigr tho color 
or shapo of a thinp; lo vh/iiige eomdeminee. 

With fhariiiea <V eneliaiiliiifiia aihe <7i<( a icffd my sunn 

lii.to n Willie werwulf. 

iri««(i« ./ K. T. S.), 1. 41(>t. 

(-an tho r.thiupiiiii l■h^^n;/^■ hia akin, iir (he 1i u|mi.l Ida 
apiita'l Jer. xiii. *2:1, 

t'hmipea wilt hfriill, mill frifiida may u-.irt, 
lint distum e iinly emimil .-h.im,. tin- b. iu t. 

(,'•-»•/■. r.Eliistle to.). Hill. 
6. To rt'iider acid or tainted ; turn from a nal - 
iiral state of sweetness and jmrify: as, tlio 
wine is (•/(«/((/«[; thunder and lipiitninp are 
-. ‘.1 I /..'. ./I I'li’k. To chauKo a horaa, • to 
di.inplinnl^i ■ 

I ■ ■ Il :• • • : I ToeliaiiKctailor. • 

To chaiiKfi fa(*(‘', : . '.To cliiinKC IihiiiIh. • 

' ' To cliaiiru cue ■( coat. ' ■ - To eliiiiiKo 

OllC'H IKllUl, I ■ .1 • J-’.H •• • I I • 

To cIiuiiKC one's tune. ' • ■ 

II. I. 'I.ib. aiiire.l: rpo 

ii' le. ; Im- p.ir‘'a:1\ or n* .v iMii'l 'M. <d: 

:: • :: .-■ne :i'. • ' i /o i n- lur ro* I • i:i r. olb ii ■<>!• 
the worse. 

And tliiia lii'ai-eiid)i| we euiiie to the tMit.umcuf (he Vale 
uf .luau|ihat mid beK)tiii,>th the Vale uf Silue, And they 
IhiHi he hut uli Vide, hut the liaiiic < hiiumii-lh. 

’Mimflmi, l>i;irie uf Eng. Truvell, p. 27. 

I mu (he hor.l, I ihitii!/.- Imt. Mnl. iii. (1. 

The fare uf hriirlilest heavi-n had rhnmjnl 
To gruU fiil twilisht. .WiVfnH, 1*. 1*. v. (ill. 

All OiiiiKH must ihnii.if 
To biiiiiethiiig new, to hiiiiietliiiig Strange. 

Lnii/lfeUiiie, Keraiiiua, 
2. TojiaBB from ono phase to another, ns the 
moon : as, tho moon will rhaiigr on Friday. — 
t3. To become aciil or tainted, as milk, 
change . »■. [< ME. il-n-iiii. < 

( »r. •l■■ll-|•, in.-,-, E. lii'ii-m I’r. 

''P. I’p. If. Ii. id-o . < 

M .. ■•.ui'.i Of, • ! Il- iv : f'-.iii llii- \er-i. 
m !■, I II, -i.'iri l-r t.'-U,.,.,. , ..J 

1 . 1, Any variation or alteration in form, sliiti*, 

; quality, or esseneo; a passinp from one slate or 
foriii to auother: as, a rhinige of eoiinteiiaiieo 
or of aspect ; a thnnyc of habits or 2 »riiK'i]des. 

Vuiir thuiiglilH lire woven 
With thinisand rhiiniirji in inie siihth' weh. 

Ami Will'll MU hy yuii. ih-iiu. mnl FI., i'liilaster, iii. 2. 

Wiiulever lieu 
In earth, or flits In air, ur lllls the Hkics. 

All HiilliT rhun.jr, ami we, tliiit are uf huiiI 
Ami Iniily mixed, are ineiiilii-rs uf the wliule. 

hri/ilfii. I'ylliiigun'iiii ITiilus., 1. a7'2. 
2. Specifically — («) The jiiissing from life to 
death; deiitli. 

All tlir days uf my aiipuliited time will I wait, Mil my 
ckamjf ruliie. Juh xlv. 14. 

-She luhuur'd to cuiiipusu licnulfe for tho iilessetl ehan/it 
which aha nuw expected. Jivetyn, Diary, Kiiifi. 


change 

(h) In Vfiralics, the mutation of the male voice 
at pubi'vtv, ■wlK'veby ilu* soprano or alto of the 
boy is repbieed by the tenor or bass of t hi* man. 
■ I I'l I-I. uiui'i/.i: nio-!',l:iliiiii ur I nn-iliin; 'rnni 
-.1.1- k. V .1- ii.'mi'ily ill iiii-i'iier. --M. Viirialioii 

■■r \:iiii'il.|.'!:i pc ■' 'al : i!i- ■pnilil.' or con- 

■liiii 11 III' liciii..; Mi'i.'ilil'' : iii'ii.lebit : iraiisi- 

limi; a-, .I'l I'.nu;- are s ib.ii-l lo 

rhiiiigc ; tiiaiigv is the central fact of (-xistcnc.o. 

Vliiim.if llireiiteiiH tlieni [exi-diiig instiliitmliiil, iimdllles 
(hi-iii, eventually ilestriiyR tlieiii : bniee In l•lnln;/e they are 
iiiiifiirmly ii|i|iusei). II. S/" m-i'r, Scivial Stativs, p. 373. 
4. A passinp from one tldnp lo another in sne- 
cessioii; tlio supplantinp of one tliinp by an- 
other in succession: as, a rliniigi' of seasons or 
of elimalo ; a vlmiigr of seem*. 

Oiir fatlicTR iliil, fur rliitinn’, tu l•'I•nm•(' ii'iiair. Dmiten. 


VIntmje uiia life tu tliein. 

Witliiiiii M'ln 


n, Kiirtbly I’liriidlae, III. 183. 


Mull stupefy tlii'iMM'lvea by stiiyliig all day in tbeir 
sbiiiia ur euiintliig-roiiiim. Every biiiiiaii living needs a 
ehiimie, mnl l!ud liiis meant Unit a purl uf "iir life sblill 
iie spent iiiit uf ibiiirs. ./. F. Chirkf, Self-t 'iiltnre, p. 121. 

5. TliP hepiniiinp of a new monthly revolu- 

I iO'*; tl.i-p.i— iiii; frill ii': !' pbii a*.. ‘''I er: ii-*. 

II . 1 ..;,..;. ..f il - -I ■ I l b .Mi'-ra- 

i;i-n i" li i'l I'll r ■' :i '■■l■||■': ; ■ iii.!.!:il “-pe- 
ei‘.:<:ii'i, i'l /-> '-I.- .|■.■ll, .'i'll ill iiiiigi Ill or 
i;-.. I.r ,* i- ;!■. I.| .1 -il i.-lu r il.aa iho 


I'liiir bells ailliilt tweiity-fiinr rlmmnii ill ringing. 

//ii/i/i'i', Klein. Ilf .Spvecti. 


7. Aanely; novelty. 

'I'be iilllid 

(If ilesiiKury umii, stiiiliiiiis uf I'huiuje, 

And Jibiiisi'd with Imvelty. 

Cnteprr, 'I'lisk, The Sufn, 1. MKI. 
I'erlinps yiiti wuiilil like n kidney liisteinl ufa devil? It 
Wimlil be II little I'/iiiiiin’, Illsfin li, lletirlellnTeinple, xx. 


8. Tlint which makes a variety or maybe sub- 
stituted for nnotber: iis, “tliirly ('//aHi/c of par- 
nients,’' .Jutlpos xiv. 12, Kl. — 0, Mom-y of the 
lower di'iiomiuations piven iii excliange for 
larp('r jiieces. 

Wuiid tiii,is lip uiir (ltd bnlfpenee, and fitmi tlienee the 
present want uf e/mn;/e iirisi s. Swift, 

10. Tho bahince of moiK'y ri'fiirned after dn- 
duclinpUie price of a purclinse from Iho sum 
tcmlered in payment. — 11. A place where m(*r- 
olnints and otlii-rs meet to trunsiict liiisiness; 
a building apiiwqiriated for mercantile traus- 
netions; lii this st'uso nn abbreviation of ex- 
rliiiiigr, and oftt-ii now wi itten 'elniiige. 


Tliu bar, till* beiieb, tliu 'ehnmw, fin* si'himls, and the 
imljiit, live full uf ipiaeka, jnggievs, mnl pbigiarieR. 

Sir K. 1,'Fiilrttni/e. 

A l■ullntl'y felbiw ilistingnihbeH bimself ns iniieh in the 
cbnveb .Mivd as n eilizeii dues npuii Hie Chiiiine, tbu wliule 
|nii'lsb-)iubtles lieiiig generally dlseiissed in that place 
eitller after sermon ur befiiru Ibe bell ringR. 

.■li/i/i.Mui, Sir Riigeriit I'liiirrh. 


12t. Exehanpe: as, “iniiintained tho (7in«(/c of 
words,” Mach Ado, iv. 1. 


(;lv<> ns il prliiee uf bluud . . . 

Ill rhnm.w uf liiiii. Slnik., T, niid (b, ill. 3. 


13, A imblic lionse; it ehaiipo-honse. [Scotch.] 


They eall mi iile lmnse n rlmni/r, and think ii nian of 
guud family suirer.R iiu 1111111111111011 of Ids gentility tu keep 
It. hurt. 

14). A round in dancing. 

Ill uiir iiiensiiru vuin-bsufe but um* rham/c. 

.Sliiilc., K, T,. E, v. 2. 
I.IL Tn Ini tii -i, the n.i-il:ikiii,.' .f u -Ini: met 

I y I ! i,i..T fi.rllii- (i!ie pi.r-'.i-.l. /i. /■».-/, ITus. 

Rook (It chaiiKOH, n ■ 1 ■ t . ' - . ' d • i 

II 1 / - -i^ j'. ■ I , I . f M 





111 the inustheiiUlilly rnnstitiited individnnlR tlicr/ianpe 
nf life expresses itself liy Buimi lusa uf viguiir. 

Fiwj/r. llrit., XIII. Ul'2. 


Change of tho moon. I' e : ..i- !* g ■>' t! . n.- ■ n t.. ..■■a,!. 

IM- . , 1 .-I u:i'i II - S ■ I ; 

•i'l : . 1 . 1 '.-. ■ .IIJ . f I, : ■ - Ii. . I- ChanKc-ra- 

Ho. ■ ■ I ■■ ■ ' i nbl I- . lai :i -.-i !., i|.,||. 

I I I . Il .I..-- It II-* .1 :i -1 *11 I i- Itn g 1 ■ii> >.| | , f 

...I-!-..! ■■!■-! *11 .III- J .1 il**- ■. I — I lb . .-I\|-Iuiil> 

ixpi,-- I. 1 ;i:i: -1 |- r I. i-r 1 .1 i- bi ■ -I ii. f, i |., r 


- - 'll 1-1 ;*.*il:'|>lii! . It 'y 1- ,|.ii... imi , ,,r 

ifji. Chemlcail change. See rh iuinii. chops and 
changes, see r/mpa. Secular change, u ehmiRe re- 
ipiiriiiginuny years'll run Itseunrse. TO put the (diailge 
on ur upont, to tnek ; misleml ; deeelve ; liiimbilg. 


I have mil the changn upon her that she may lie other- 
wise empluyvd. Cungreve, Double Dealer, v. 17- 



change 021 

n ». i. „«»i«™uy.m,iwta 

age t<Ki Uiiig t(i awallow clmit for Kralii. " **'»'<* fiiii«*iod to liilvo lioon oxetiiiiigfMl for an- 


cute Uki - 

.Sntff, Ki'llihvorth, 1. 

To ring cbongoB ur tbe changes on, to I’l'iicnt ill pvery 

powiWo order or fonii. 

He could tinvo amazed tlio listener, . . . and Imvi- ns- 
touiided him liy rinifiny c/miioc* mmn AliiiiiiifK, razlml, 
etc. .S'ott//i.i/, ’Hie Do. tor, Ixxwi. 

Will! never once would let tlio matter rest 
From tliat iiiKht forwaril, hut riiiii/ chnnijfg ulill 
On tliiH . , . and that. 

UriiwniiKj, lliiiK and lii <ik, II, 


otiii'r by tho fnirii>s. 


2f. (Jivoii to c-haiiKo; ineonstaiil ; ficklo: a.s, 
“ RtiiiiioiiKly fhatuirliiiy” lloijlc, Work.s, 1. ;13. 


.V«:iy, thou fhitifji-Uivj motley liuiiuuirist. 

/hiiinc, .‘<ii(lre.s. 

changement (eliuiij ' «. r< rlutntji' + 

To ring the changes, to go through the variou.s,.ermi,- ‘"""'-I variation. [Raro.] 

tatioiMin ringing a i-lilme of iiells. See li, almvi-. = Sjtn. More entieiiig from Hie variety of tin’iifs tliey ad- 

1 and a. Varletyj modifjeiitloii, deviiition, tntiisforiiiiUion, niit of. fitmlt, .Sisirls iiini I'a.stiiiies, ji. -17. 

i ltj.liiiiis- changer (ebfiii'jor), ». [< MK. rhnni/ir, rhtnni- 


InmlS. Variety, ir . 

mutatloii.transition.vlclssitiiile.iniioviitioii 
imitation, revolution, i-eversi-. 


t/fr (a nioiK<y-i‘liaiigi-r) (after raiifirinir, 
rhonifriir, rlnninjitr, t’. rhinitfriir = l*r. Cfoiiiiitiirr, 
i'iniijairr, rninhitiilor, ranijmlnr r= Sp. I’g. rnm- 
hinitor = It. rftmhinlitrr, < 'Mtj. rambiator), < 
rhiinijni, elijuifcc*.] 1. Ouo who elningos or al- 
ters iho form of nnylliing. 

fVirt/e/.T of all things, yet imimitahle, 

ISefove ami after nil, tlio first and last. 

(f. /•’/•7i7icc, (‘lirist's Triitiiipli, il. to. 
2t. Otiu wlio is (‘inployeil in eliaiiHing iiinl ilis- 
eonnting money; a iiionoy-ftliaiifjrer. 

lie drove them all out of tho toiii|.Ie, . . . amt iHiiii'eil 
out tlio ehnnijrr* tmuiey. .lolin ii. f'. 


changeability 'eii:i!i hi-iiii'i-ii', f' ^Il^ 

rhllHI ‘I' Ill'll , ( I H'*. I ilh''i < I /..I. ■/, ■*. 

I■nll!l^;l^■ll»l<‘ : Seo /..-i/v.l I.!;||| nylii-l,: ; 

'■iiiiiigt'altlt'iiess. 

changoabln .'-■Inin j.i ii) . j ( i;. . i..-i..,..ii 

' rhniii II' K !■'. ■!*. < , 1 1| i I i. -ill I . 

'• I'lili.lllill — II. I llll•t•!•'h|■• 1, (, •/.■■■ •!• ! , I ■ .■ : 

tee i7-imii/< . .,:ii;i| I. I.'iii-.-' l-i ei. : 

llilij ;o.":l( !-!ltio|| ll. ... 

■^aiii; i!:!il:ilil<‘ ; :■ j- i •••■■ u 

dHuujeuble mind. 

K ehaniieahle liml teiiiiinnil effi’ct. 

Hiili'i'llh, Hist, of M'orld, I’ref. 

As I am a man, I must he /7 im/ii|c(/Wi'. hnnh n. 

2. HnvingtliO((iiiility<if viirviiiR in •-•ol'irorev- 
tomal appoarance : ' as, chiniyruhlr .silk; tint Change-ringing (eltanj'rimr^inn), h. Tlio iiif. 
chnnyrnhle cliamtdoon. «f l ingiiig a peal of tiolls in ji retntlarly vary- 

Now, . . . tlie tailor tiiiike thy doiii.h t of flm ny iihi.- inif order, SO tliiit. all the po.ssilde comliiniif ions 
tatfatu, for lliy mind is a very oiial ! Shuk., 'I', N.‘ il. 7. nniy lie nitidc. 

Cliaiigciiltln chant. ' ■■ ■ Syii. 1. ' tuhie, tin- changerwife (ehan'jer-wif), ». An itinerant 
c.-i;. - -» .1 II...'. 1 1 . femiile linek.ster, [Nortli. Kng.] 

changcabloness ■■ .an ,ia I>1 'O - . - . llioipial- change-wheel (ehanj'hwel), «. Om- •>£ a set 

lit el iieiiig ii- ineoii- of eog-wiieelsliaving varying immliers of teeth 

Miiin y ; in-<lniii..l \ : g.ii,io piieli, used to vary tin- angular vo- 

Tile <^llanlll‘lMenl■gg or iniiimlaiiilil.v of th. m. ,ixis or arbor of a maehino in any 

1 . VI /i - '• iT\ ; "• retpn red degree. I•;v.■ryh^llu•^.renllillgs<•re»s.l•tc., 

changeahly (cdmn',ia-lili), mlr. In a elninge- is provi.l. d »iili su. h .a wt of wheels hy loeansot whh h 
able manner; ineonsiantly. screws ..f .iiirereiit.)>ii<h >mi l-e eut. 

changeftll(<*han,i'fiil), n. \ < cliuinir, 11., + -fiif. 1.] changing (<'ban'jing), J>. It. Lf’pr* of e/iuHt/e, r.] 
Full of eliango; ineimstaiil; niulable; ‘liekle; Vavialdo; unsettled; ineonstant; llekle. 
unuei’taiii ; Htilijoct to altenil ion or varial i-ni. One Julia, ttmt Ids cfimo/im/ tliouKhls f-.rget, 

Anchanni'/iiH ns the Mooiie. .‘Ipnign-, F. (1., \ 1 1. vil. r.o. W"'*''' «»■ lti»elmmi« r. XI., ik., T. <i. V., lv.4. 

Fickle IIM II l^hnll.|,^flll dieiiiii, Xmti, I.. of the f.,, v. :«•. changlng-hOUSe (ehan'jing-tions). ii. Tim room 
changefully (ehiinj'fi'il-i), «f/c. Tnadiungetul in .whieh miners dres.s and nii- 

miiniier. dress before going to or after reluming from 

ChangefillneSS (elnXn.i'ful-iies), a. (< rlKimir- tl'e none. 

fill + Tbo Btato or quality of lieing changmgly (eluut'jiiig-li), iiilr. Alleriiat.ely. 

changeful. Jv‘ '''T’ ^‘'5' ' -v , rvr y g., 

Tl.pree.iiicllh.thm..flls|tl.elniin,.nf,>r.iis|l.i.h.i.ce«illi C^nina (ka-m lia), «. /./. [Nfi.. < I hllllOM h 
ii» r.ii'iii, on>niwinjf, p. ivr*. in ^Uunlhor h <»f clnsKihcalion, 

change-house (ehaiij'hoiis), /(. An alo-lmuso; ‘ •f'" "I ^ • ' i- I I 

a piinlic house. [Seoteh. j | i ; f. ' 

Ye'll (low ye doiin to yon cAi/a.m' /oo/xc, • • .. . i. .u . 

Ami tiriiik till tlie day l-e tlawing. 

Ihiki’ nf Mhid'H .Voii (fliilil's Ihillinls, VIII. ch.'ink’ 
changeless (ehauj'los). a. [< l•hlnl;ll• + 

Oonstaiit; not adinillitig alleratlon or 


tiou; steadfast. 


I 


I! ■ 

- ..I I 1 


I -. 1 1 !. iii:il. : I" I'lia;— i-!!. ’ii.i- 

1 l-. f|..Ao.../'.| It 

viiriit- orred-h*gge<ler(>w, Pi/rrliovoi'iixi/rariilii.'i. Moii- 
(itifii. [Tj Hi’ilisli.'l 

Chank'-^ (elnmgk), 11. I Hind, rliiiid-, moro eor- 
reetlv I’liiihh, < Skt. rnnkhii, a coneh-shell: sw 
/h/roa. 1 Ti, k: -i -i ..i. , . f 

Ih- :y 7 . ./'....I. I'l l. /. .- 

||■I^•''|| , ■ir.ll", I; I -I 1 . „ 


II .ill/. .,1 ■■ 'i I'.I I fc. if. Itn. 

changelessness (ehanj'les-nesl, II. Tito slato 
or Condition of lioing ehangeless. 

The Chinese idea -f the liilliiito was tliat of c/oime A ss. 
ni'gg. K'liiriitiiiii, lit. .’>uil. 

changeling (chanj' linn), n. and a. [Knrly mod. 
K. also chitinigi'lhiij ; < e/m/n/r + dim. -liiiii. ] I. 
H. 1 . A child left or taken in the place of an- 
other; espoeially, in popular superstition, a 
strange, stupid, ugly child left, by tlio fairies 
in Jilueo of abeaiitil'nl or ciiarniing child that 
they Lave stolen away. 

Her liiihi! Kltlii i-rood lliere for tliee l-dt ; 
Such men do l-'hiininiHi niia rail, so « liaiimt'il l-y Fa- rli-s 
tliuft. F. l/., 1 . .\. IM. 

Tilou art n fhiiiui<'l!nij to him, a men- sipsy, 

And tills tlic iioiihi iioily. 

FMi-hfr {mill mmlher), Two .Nolilo Kliisineii, iv. ”. 



I ■ 


is also miiile of eliaiik-sliells for oriia- 
meiitnl pur|Hmes, ainl they are sewisl 

fa hit- liiirniwr rtliKSor hriK elets l•ull^•l| 

~jf_irum)'. iMinalea, iiiiil wiirii as oriiiiiiieiit.s l-y 

tlie Hindu women. Ilie shells are 
also iisisl ns lioriis, mid Uiey were toniierly cmpluyed liy 


liiiliiiii warriors as Iruiiipets. 


in tho place of another, or the act of so changing. 


Ohanna (kau'ji), «. [\L. (Grouovius, ITOIl), 
. . < (!r. .turn /!', gape: see e/i/rsw.] A genus of 

SuhscrihM U ; CTvo 't tile lmpn"I.si::n «ie 8 tituto of ventral tins, 
Thu clianifelino never known. .S'/iufc., Hiimlet, v. i « l.a:.---- !.:i- Im-i-ii l.iaeti iis a coii.poni-li! i I 
8 . One apt to change ; a waverer. • i :.n.i- f 

Fickle c/mm,W;,;» and poor dim t-nts, chaiincl ' <--'.an c. ■ il. j |- t.r! V ,..o.l I .. -o 

Whloli Kape, uiid mb tliv oltiow, iit tliu iiowi^ , K Ml,. f/i'Mi#/, < Ol . rhaif, !:n- 

Of hurlybULiy huiovutUm. AVirtA;., I lien. IV., v, I. wsii. nf f/###*/ :>MK. rifiif/. iiuhI. K, 
I will play th« rhawft'liwf: f *■ ninl /.' m*' < L. nitstih^^ SL 

ril chaiiKe myHtlf into ii tlifnjHun.l HhapoH, ^ ,^1 > |; l /I, uiui /i f.- 

To (Jyp,y_ 1. wliicli imi thus duiililbtH of chanHell.j 1 . 


channel-bone 

Tlie hod of n stream of water ; tho hollow or 
course in which a stream Hows. 

It is not so easy . . . to chiiliK-! the c/i<i«io 7 . ami turn 
their streams another way. .S'y/c/w-’c, State of Ireland. 
2 . The deejierpart of a river, or of an estuary, 
bill-. I ll-.. w'li n- 'ii-‘ l■|.^l■■:ll --r wl 'cli is 

tin'-! I•■llllelli■ ill I'l-I'l’ ■ 'l■..,■■. -■! :i ■■l.ip. ;j. A- 

.^.l-.■i!i,■.ll:y :.i-|.ii<-l in. - i-.i.:,- •>; ,o; \ purl 

‘,-ii..:'i-ii." „• I p. -'iiir- wiii bi'i'i- i!ii 

-■■■: '.I . ■ ■! .11 !'i- !, I" I"" i-”!- 

ainls; a slttiit; as, the Knglisli chiiiiinl, b«>- 
twei'ii I'riiiice and England, leading to the strait 
of fiovor; SI. ( li‘orgf*’s rliiiniu'l, between (.Ireat 
ilritain and Ii'eliiiid, leading to tlio Irisli sea; 

'.r./.i- i-i.j li-. -i. .\ i!-m -if 

i:;-- '- .1 ■ -i-i!' a - -i'l* ■■:ib!-‘ d'-lai it: 

■:ii,.i: |■.-i■■■.■l ' i!i i:: ir'.ii.il. - 4 . 'I 'lai 

i-v ui.:- -I - -'.I- g I-; ■■'-d : 

l;:i ..'.s -■■ ■■ 1 1 i ■ i:;-, 1 1 ,i !.-l:iill llig. 

reaching, or gaining: ns, tin- news was eonvey- 
«*d to ii.s liy dilVi'fetit rliiiiiiirh ; l■hltnn^•lx of iu- 
lliieiu't-. 

'I'liis reioilalioii ;<>f lii inir a F.ikirl o|ieni'il in-', iiHvately, 
a fliiiini. I lor piireliasinn iiiariv Aralile maniiseripts. 

.soiireo of tlio .Nile, I. ‘Jii. 
lie Iia.s ni'ither fri-'inls nori ii-'iiiii'.s, l-iit values men only 
ns rlimiiii la of powi-r. Hun ;-«oi, fomliiet of Life. 

5 . The trough used to conduct molten metal 
from a fiiriiu.i'o to tbo molds. — 6 . A furrow or 
groove. 

My faci' was lineil 

Wllli l•llllnlll•/a, sneli as stilleriiiu l-'iiv-'S lii'liiiid. 

XhfK.ni, Ki'Volt of ishun, tv. 29 . 
Sp-ciili ally {If) I III' cut or -leiiression in tin- »-ple of a 
shoo ill which the Ihreud is suiiK. {h) .V iiioovo cut In a 
Stoll-' ill the line 
, . . . •- nli'ii '4 which it is 

", to h.' split, t-') In 

" . '.r nn'd 

I 1. -1. H. ..r 


.' ■ ll ! I .1 

shai')i ciIkc or arris. 
Till' chaiiiii'l is ills- 
tinKinshi'd from the 
jhili', of wliicli tliu 
bcctioii is an arc of 
H cii'i'lc, anil is ll 
clnmictci'islln fea- 
tnv-' of slnifta of the 
Doric order. 

7 t. The wind- 
pipe; the throat. 

.Miirloiri'. (tint- 
liin tf.) — 8. TIio liollow bet ween lilt- two iictbitr 
jaw-lioiies of a liors-*, whero tlm tongue is lodg- 
ed.- Cbaimol-stone. (-0 \ sionc nsc-l for fonninK uut- 
tci-s ill iiaviia;. (/-) 'I'lie stone iisc-l in tlio iiaiiii' of ciu'lilii;; 

II ciii llnc stoni'. ISi'oli ll, I 

channel* (cban'el), r. t. \ ]ii'et. ami pp. I'hiinnii- 

III or •■111111 iiillnl, pjir. rhfiiiiirliiiii or vhiiiiiii'Hiiiij. 
\<.vliiiiiiii (l, //.] To form or cut a cluintiel or 
cJiiinnels in ; groove, 

.N'o inoi'o sliall trciichinit war I'/oiom/ In r Helds. 

Xhnk., 1 Hell. IV., 1. 1. 

'Iln- Iilili'ons I'cil raci hai-' eov-'i'-'-l cv-'ii tlie four eol- 
niunsof Hn> l-alilacchino, eolnmns lluleti amt i'/iii,iiii'//i'd 
ill various ways ami sniiportiiii! poiiiled areli-'s. 

. 1 . Hi::- 111,1 ll. A-aiiee, p. 1 ,'tO. 

channel- (eliiiu'el), n. [A corruption of rliiihi- 
inilr, H. V. ft’. ijiiHiirl for iiiiiiicalr..'] In 
hmliiniii, a plank of consiileraltlo thickness 
bi-ltc-l I'llgcwise to ti 
vessel’s side, nearly 
abreast of a, nuist, 
and serving to extend 
till! shrouds uf tlio 
lower rigging and 
keeji them eleiir of llio 
gunwalt-, tin- eliiiin- 
plutes being curried 
through iiotclu's on 
its outer edge. Also i 
I’ullod rhniii-icala iiud 
rhuHiicf-lioiinl. 

channel'* (eiian'ei ), ». 
r.Mso vhiimin'i, cliiin.. 

Iirrs; perluiJIS a par. Shr-m.U id „I, the channel, 
ticul.ir use of e/mam/i, the bed of a river.l 
f lravel, I Seoteh. I 

channel-hass (chuii'ei-htis), u. a sciaMtoid 

lisli, iivi Until, the redlish. 

channelhill (chan'el-hil), a. Tim Australian 
giant enckoo, .Sri/lhriiji.i lUinv-hiiUiiHtUiv. Also 
called hiiniliitl curkno, 

channel-board (dian'el-hord), «. Same as 
vhiiiiiiit'^. 

channel-bonet (chiin'el-hdn), a. [Also miiufl- 
Imiie, < chitiiHiiP (miiuclk, 4 ) + fwnet.] The 
collar-bone or clavicle. 



pttric (’.ipit.d, Totnpitf 



channel-bone 
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Anil in rnmmnn in tli«* I’nclflc itocnn, in Iiittliljr ('rtrimu'il fur 
tilt! iiilil)-, unit Hoiiirliiiii-Ii iilluiiiH II Ii-iikIIi »f Iilnillt 4 fi-rt. 
ChanOUnfi »■ An nhsolntc form of rtiuoii''^. 


WltlniiiU'ii hole, or mufl-luuin, 

A* l>y KeinliiBO, hailile she nooi.. viiHUUUUT, oip»onMf loriii oi 

ri -yt - I III ✓ I chanson (hIium'hou; F. pron. Hhou-soii'), w. 

thmV^7he'mlkf;of.eV,rt;;« ’ 't’- vUan^on = IT. cn,m,, 

• «.*?" /’ "■ rno = If. iv/;i’o«r, < 1. m«fio(,,-), a Honw: sec 

nioii in tlio L'lntod Mules to severiil s|»eei(>s of V,. ,, , a • .. 

Ofttfislf HO il in Itie '•«"'"*»» «llll mw ‘fine. J 1. A Soliy. (n) lliiuiimlly. 

CaillHIl . HI. V a..v.v. ^ (I 111 til* ( lliill- ,, slylf, ill Miili7.iiil •-Iitleil 

iw.lu ol »I . I. tiihii iis /.iiiii'/iiliM, :i sli Iiili'r. i-oiiiilct-t. i-:irli iisii:ill,v iirr<iiii|i:iiiii-i| li) :i n-fniiii. iiil<-ii<lei| 

1“ '■il'-' ill ill llic turci-r to In' suin'. (I>) Ijtli r, iiiiy .stiort lyrir in, niiit tin- iiiiisii: 

Ins, iittiiiiiiiiK :i \M'ii:lil of Iroiii to utiii-li it Ik .si-t. 

I'.v l ilt" I I '"I til.- t.-ilile. (/.) -i-Ih. ih-strn 

nisi lni-u'i'-li.-iiilril »|ift-ii-s, witti 
11(1 ot a liulit color, (-oiiiiiion in 


iiols of rivers. 

aniiill-liemleil. for 
weutern aint soul 
0 to 1*1 imiiii 1 
Tlio A miuriui nlii 
an emargtnate i-a 
th*) HiiMoieli 

channel-duck (•‘ii)iii'*'i-<iiik). /*. see 
channeled, cnanneiiea (eimireid), n. f< rhon- 

ncH •+-(-*/“.] 1. Il:i\ ini' on*- *ir iiMir*. *-1iniiiie1s; 

■worn info ' 
flute*!. 

Tiiri-i-iils, anil l.nnl iiiip. Iin.iis « 'iilio-ai-ts, 

Itnll iImuii tin- Iiifly iiiMinitaiirs i liiiinf lhil .si.l. 


of file ]iio*la eliitiimn will show Vou more. 

Shut., Ilaiiiti-t. ii. 2. 
Tlii-iu. irtirlsliiiiia <-ar>>ls] were fi-stat i7miisiiiix for i-ii- 
livi-iiiiiK tlie iiicri-iiiiciils of tin. * 'lirist iiiii-s (■<■l•■l•rlty. 

T. ir.o-toii. Hist, |-•,||•t. INH-lry, iil. 142. 
2. A fiiiKor-riii}; willi an iiis*-ri|if ion. So** poxi/- 
, " , , 1- 11 ■ >■'".'/• — 3. Tim iiioito on il riiii'. 

i-is; Ki-ooM-.i i.iiiKiin-iiin.iiy; chansonnette (Khiiii-s<)-iii‘f'), «. [F., < of. 

rhiiin‘<ninrti; (=: I’r. rniisinu fii, rliatisoiirlii =: !’>?. 
riim-iturln = If. rini:;tm(tfu), < vhatK^nn : see 
.Vo n. •hinisiiH, rtiH'oHft, of**.] A iitfle soiiff. 

2. Til hoi., li.illowe*! *.111 : lr.iu-;li lilo-; .■iiTinli**- chant O'liant), r. [< MF.. rhontm, ehamitm, < 
iiliil*>: ni.i.lie.l fo |.etiol*s. li-nves, .le.— 3. Jii 
onfom., |■nMlllielll||.t*■ ; liiiviiiij: ii <-enli'!il loiii;itii- 


, ». .\ ina- 

l.Tl-oovi-s o 


vhinilitr ^ Sp. Pf'. nnihir = II. niut/in-, < I. 
rtiuliiro, siiiff, fro*j. of nnirrr, siiij': s*.«> v<nil“.'\ 
I. Irnn.x. 1. To sing; warble; utfer with a 
niolotlioiis voie*'. 

Till? i-lu-ai-i-fiill liii-il» of siiii.lry kynd 
line i7i«ii»f sw-ei-f nin.sii-k. .S'/" "-''''". I"'- ‘1-. I- ' h- -'t- 
Il *.!ill*‘il ^^'“f'l‘‘'*tTifeiiiB*iiiK: US, to the praises 
of .lehovnii. 

laiiil 1111*1 lreliiii*l. iiii.1*t i/mon f. \Vher.-ln U flu- ao <-/.r...n-.f f..mdain .7 AivH^ 

Channeling, channelling (eii,in'* l-iiig), /*. |< ‘ • 

chttunt i' + 1. ■' s\ s1*-lii *>l elinliliels of that ni.-at va*-*-. wlii.-li la to lie. 

or gutters. Ti ioiiisn,,. Tn Ab-nioriuin, eiil. 

All jiarts of the )iri-iiii-.i s |a iiiiiiii-i-yi slnnil.l la- llniily 3. To sing, as iti the *-hufeli service, iiiii stylo 


diiiiil fiiiTi 

channeler, channeller (eimu'.-l--.-r 

eliine us*.<l in *[UiiiTviiig for eiittiup 
eliiiniiels iii file roek. 
channel-goose (ehim 'el-gi'.s), n. 
g*)*isi‘ *ir wliil*> giiiiiiel, Siihi Jut'i. 


Il■.l,-t, 


-. l/.tx. -.’ll M 


between iiir iiti*l reeitative. See vhant, ti. 

Tin- |i|-ay<-|-of iii.-ii, now low, now loud. 


2. Ill iircli., *-liiiiinels or groov*-s, tnk*- 
tiv«*ly: us, tlie rhuiniitiiin of tlie Doric eoluiiui. 

Hoe i'lllliinrl^ , (i (*•). 

(dianneling-niachino (*-li!iii'*-l ing imi-sh*’ii' )i 
-«. 1. A iiiiieliiiie for culling grooves <ir eliaii- 

nelsin tiuiirrying sloii*'. — 2. A iiiiieliin*. for*-ut- 
tiiig eliuiiiuds ill the soles of sli(.ies and lioots, 
iiiltt which III*, threinl is sii'i'-. 

channel-iron (< huii'.-l-i * ■• j, h. i. a form ..f 

uiigle-iroii Inivingtwo lhiiig*-s, botli ]iliie*..l on 
the Biiiiie side of tlie web. — 2 , A hook to sup- 

c£annelf-ieafed (clniu'.'i-i.ifth <i. Tn hoi., hav- chant (chanr), «. '[< '*"«/' ‘’f- i-’- = 

ing leaves fohletl together, so as to res*-mble a ' !'• <•**«/*>, < L. canhix, 

eTiiiiiind. hni<hw. " song: see <w//o. | A vocal melody; a song; 

channelled, el*-. >^ 00 . rhinuHlnl. elc. espeeially, now, *>iio that is soleiuii, slow, or 

channelly (ehan'el-ih a. [< rlounol-i + -i/l.] luoiiotonons. 
tiruvelly. |S*-ot.di.] 

channel-plate (idian'*d-i.hif i, ». [< vh<iun<ri d- 
iihilc.'i Siimo ns rhtihi-philr 


I'hi-ilh-il llii-oin:h tin- li*-a/.<-n h-avi-s of Hu- (.rent <loor. 

U'illiiiiii Mmilx, l-'.iii-thly I’liriidis*', III. 117, 
To chant a horse, to a.I*. i-Hki? it l.y <|nalith-H w-hi.-li oil 
li-ial an? f.>*ind wantiiis- ISIaiigl 
.ln<-k fii-i-hi-a.-i- and Tom llmiiliohl of S|iot»y1vmiiu wus 
h.-i-*? lids inoi-iiing chaitlimj humix **ith Vin. 

Tliio ki-raii, The t irtciniiins. 

II. iiilidii.x. 1. To sing; luako lueloily with 
I lie voice. 

Tluit rtmut till* HiMiihl of tli(* viol. Aiiiom vI. fi. 

2. To sing )isiiliiis, eimtiidi'S, etc., us in the 
eliurch siTvie*', aft*-r the inann<‘r of a ehaut. — 

3. To go in full cry: sai*l of houiuls. 


A )ih-a.iant urovn, 

Willi r/iuiii of tmu-fiil hii-iU i-i.-HoiindiiiK louil. 

Mllhoi, V. It., il. 2!V1. 
S|ii-i-illi-!illy ■ (ii) a im-lody *-.)in|>ose*l in Hu? Anilirosian or 
liri-K'.rliin rtyli-, followiii): one of llu?*-*'<'h?sl:isli*-ul imnli-s. 


vhllc.] Same ns chiiin-iihllc. 
cnannel-wale (ehaii'*?l-wril), a. A strake bi‘- 

<.'<■ f ■" «"[' "I'P"!’ rh^ZiVniVUVIl: n Zl.Vu,Vma' ndhMV7.‘a^^^ wdu’n 

*le*'K III a, lnrg*> \\iii-\*'ssel. ^ ii«-d in i-onti-it|.iinlHl nii.isj|ion, *-i*ll*-.l n <?*i«f.» /mMa. 

ChannerMeliaii'*'!'), r. i. ( I-.. dial.; *•!. *■//<*«/<■>'-.] i/OA *l,-<.uoi-iiin iiii-lo.ly-, nsimlly of aii.-U-nt origin, in- 
inijilain, ‘ • • ...oi 


To fret; gnimhie 

'I'll .loth (-raw, llh- itay dolli daw, 

'I'lie chiinii: i-iii' Hol-lii ilolli rtiidi-, 

Thf ir^i',.- r.?/(. i-'x II',// (I'liilil » lialla.b, I. 211 :). 

channer-, channers (<-liaii'<'r, (Var. 

tif *•//*//( /o'/'h 1 1. V. J (il'avel. (Seoti-li.] 

channery (*diaii'*'-r-i), <i. [< c/oo/m/'-’ -i- -//i.] 
(Iravi'lly. [.Si-of«-h.'l 

Channestf, r. t. [H. ilinl., a]ii.itr. a v:ir. of rhaiiijr 
or flmlh’iii/r.'] 1. To *-.\.-!iunge. llulliwcU . — 
2. To idiaTh-rige. Unw. 

Chanoid (ka'noid), II. and a, I. n. ,-\. fish of the 
family ( 'linnoitUv, 

II. ». Of or jierlaining to fi.shes of the fiiin- 
lly (’haiioifhr. 

Ohanoid® (ka-mt'i-de), pi. IXIi., < ( hunos -I- 
’ ‘ "iimily of mulaeopt 

ros*iiiti‘*l liy the gi-nns I'Ikiiios. h i.iiiiirii(:(..is 
tmlfu with fuihfiislform body, hiiiuII iidhc-rt-nt (.iiiiU-d, dis- 
tinct Iiit*-riil lin*‘, iii-i‘nia.\llliii-|rs Joim-d to tin? ii|ii>i-r i-iIk<- 
of the liiaxilInrii-H. iind i;ill-nii-iii1ii-ani?s liroadly roiiin rti-d, 
hut free. AIHiomkIi contiiiiiiiiK only two rai-llii- m-i-an 
species, it is n well-iniiiki'd K>'.inp. 

chanonti «. An ohsoleto form of *■////*»/*-. 


t*-n<l«-it to he iiKi-d with n prose l«-xl in si-verul verses, 
eral syihild.-s in i-a.-li v.-rse lieiin; reeite.l or intoned upon 
!i siniih- noli-. A *ireinii-laii i-liant of this kind liiu* livo 
ji.-irts : the iiitoniitioii, the lirst doniinunt ori-eeitini; note, 
ihe niediatioii, the .Hi-i-ond doniinant or ri-ritiiiK note, 
and Ihe i-ndlir' or l■ad■-nl-•'. (.-) A short eoiiipositioii in 
seven nieasiii-e.s, the lirst iiikI foliltli .if nhi.-h eontaiii hut 
one noli-, whose liiile-vahie niay he exleiided at w-ill .so as 
to ni-i-oiiipany si-vi-i-al syllahh-s or wordH, .-hile the re- 
niaiiiiiiK »>ea.-iiri's are Auii;; hi slrii-t i-hythin : (-ouiinoiily 
c-alh-il all .1 «.,*/(', •,*« 1-1111 III, ln-i-iilisi. iiiosl i-.\t«-iisirely ustsl 
ill Ihe s(-rv-ii-(-s of Hu. .Aiii:lieiiii Cliureh for Hu- t-iiiiHeh-s 
and Hu- psaliiiH. An .Aiiulieuii ehaut eoiisista of two purls. 
Hu- lirst of three and Hui si-eoiid of four ineasuri-B; i-aeli 
half hi-aiiis with a leeitiiiK-noto iiii.I ends with a e.-tiii-iu .- ; 
the lirst eudi-iiee is also i-iilled the iiirilinliiin. A ilniihli- 
fliinil is ei|iiiil ill h-ii;:lh to two typieiil or siii|;1e ehiiiils, 
that is, i-oiitaiiis foiirti-i-ii iiieusil|-es, four |■eei^iIl«-llott-.•., 
i-te. 'I'hi- illsli-iliiiliiiii of tlie Words of 11 text foriisewilha 
ehaut Is i-alli-d yso'ii/iii;/ (whi.-h si-*-|. The .Aiii'li.-aii *-hiu*l 
~iroliuhl,v a iiioih-rnixed forin of th*. *.i-«.|'oi-iiiii, w-ithont 
iiitoiiation, haviiii' the nieiliatioil and eadi-iiee Hindi. 
sti-ii-Hy rhytliiiileal, and followiiiK the iiioderii hh-ns of 
tonality and li.-mnoiiy. (./) Any short eoinposithin one or 
more of wtiose notes may lie *-.\tenileil at will so us to ae- 
i-ompuiiy several sylhihh-s or words. 

T’oriiUTly also Hpelb'd rliaiiiit. 

Ambrosian chant. «<-« .t«ifc*-.,xiViii'.‘.--changeable 
chant, a ehiint Hint i-iiii lie nliiiK in i-iHier Hie major or 
iiiiiior mode. -Free chant, a foi-m of reeilutlre for the 
psiilms anil l■antil-h-K, inv*'iiti-<l liy John t’rowdy, an Knit- 
lislimun. It I'oiisists of two eluinls only to eueli liem!sH<-|i 
OhanOB (ka'nos), «. [NL. (Iiueejd'ilc), < (*r. of Hu- wonts, se*- uhove. 

rm, the open month, < .^n/Ttvi- (y' *i<o>-), gap*', chantablct («dniii'la-bl), a. [^IK channUihlr, < 
yawn: aeo e/irtisw.] A g*-nns *>f elnpeoiil iisln-s, 1*. eiiiitiihilis, that may bo sung: sim chant and 
whiidi represeiilH the family fhanoidn-. These -«We, and mw/rtWe.] Worthy to Imi Hiiiig. 
flBiies Bomew tiat reseiiihle lii-niiiKs'; Hiey have the iiioiith Chauntablr weieii to iiic Hit iii.sti-itlynK<'s. 
small and toothless, tin? ahdoiuen tlattened helow. uiid Hie H'.'/cb/, I'"- cxvlll. |exix.| f.t. 

Kill nien.hianes nulled lu.low the Islhnius, Two speeles chautaut OdlHll'tnilt ; F. pron. Hll<m-toil'), rt. uud 
are known, one of which has an unusually will*. i-unae,lH. fK of winir- huh Wi/iitf r I T 

tug touiid til Hic Hulf of «'iillforiilu, in the tied Hea. amt "• -..Ppr. Of CAawter, smg. BOO t/MtIlf, 1. 1 1. 

in sevenU iiitermeillate regions. C. *aliiioiieu* ur uillk- a. Hinging, [liaire. J — Gafi chantant. See cufi. 


chanticleer 

n, »i. TuRtriimontal music of an ousy, amooth, 
anil singing stylo. .Moure. [Knni.J 
chantepleuret, «• [MF. chanti-plrure, < OF. 
1-11111111 Ilium-, rhiiiilrplinr, rhanlrplort-. f., lamen- 
tation, moni'iiitig, th*> chanting of the ofllee of 
the dead, prop, ‘slm who sings and weeps,’ tlie 
name of a famous jituMii of the liJIli century 
(also eiillei.l Pleiii-erhaiilt-), aihlress***! to tliost* 
who sing ill lliis xvorlil but will weeji in the 
next (I'f. rlianlipirinr, in., Ihe singiT who alurt- 
*■*1 the tune in the songs siiiig in comedies); 
heni'e, with the notion of ‘ weejmr,’ tlie latter 
iipplieatiou to a gardener’s water-]>ot, ami, as in 
mixl. F., to a funnel, tap, outlet, v«'iit ; < rhanter 
(< Jj. vniitan), sing, -4- phiircr, plinrr, mod. 
ph-iii-i-r (< Ij. ploi-arr), weep.] 1. Altormito 
singing and wei'jiing. He** etymology. 

J I'm*. iisdoHi the som,' of i-liitnli-iihure : 
ror MOW 1 pli-yii, mid now- 1 jilcy. 

rliaw-i-r. Aii.-Iiilii mid Ai.-lte, 1. SW. 

' 2. In arrii., a naiTow vi'rtieal hole or slit, in u 
wall, to let tlio overflow of a stream or any 
other water that may eolli-el. (ms.s through, 
chanter' (ehan'ter), ». [Also ihaiitor, rhaun- 
h-r, early mod. F. chan 11 h r, < MF. chaiiloiir, < 
t)l''. chiiiiliir, F. chaiilciir= IT. ciinhiirc, chaii- 
hiirc, i-iinliiihir, rliaiilaiior -.in .Sp. caiihalor = It. 
riinhilorr, < Ij. raiihthir, ii singer, < caiilarc, pp. 
cantatns; see <7i*/«f, i'.] 1. One who chants; a 

sing*'!', minstrel, or songster. 

'Thiit. wiirhli? fiii-Hi ilium- NiLtiin-'s lays. 

Sir II. Wtillnii, To III*, tjiii-cii of llo1ii.niln. 

2. The eliief singer tn* [iriest of a chantry; a 
cantor. 

The rnh-riiof the *-hoii-, or. as they are now ealled, rhnnt- 
i-m, were arrayed in silkt-ii i-opes and flirred ainiees, and 
hi.re eiu-h one il Htiitf of hi-aiiHful w-oikiiiaiiship In his 
hand. Jini-k, I'lmreli nf oiir Kiithers, III. ii. inS. 

3. One who I'hiints, sings, or sonmls the praise 
of iiiiylhiiig, espeeially with the design to de- 
ceive: as, a [iMsc chanh-r (a fraudiih.'nt horse- 
di'aler at eoiiiitry fairs). [HhiTig.J 

“Dll, Ilim ! ■■ re))li.-il Ni-ddy : “he's nnlliiiig i-xiicHy. Ho 
was a hoi-He.Wmii/i/ei-; Iii-'h a h-i* now." 

///,-*-, iix, I'h-kwiek, TI. xlv. 

4. A street-vender of biilhiils or olherbroiid- 
siili's, who sings or bawls Iho eonti'iits of his 
jmpers. [Slang. J — 5, Tn bagpipes, the pipe 
with liiiger-hiilea on whiidi 1h*> irieloily Is played. 
— 6. Tho liedgi'-Hparrow, .tcccntor iinKlnlaris, 

chanter'^ (*•111111 't*‘r’), c. 1 . un*l i. [F. *lia].,also 
cliiiiih r, rhoniilcr; i-f. rlianin r^, *-//*; 0 H(r ; partly 
imitntiv*', hut perlinjis with ref. to chant, q. v.) 
To mnttiT. [I’rov. Fug.] 
chanterelle (shan-ter-el'), «. [< F. chanlcrtllc, 
a treble string, the lirst siring, a doi-oy-bird 
0 F. chanircl), also a mushroom, in OF. also a 
frtddo bell, a. siiinll liell for a ehime (whence, 
in ref. to the shape, the hiti r nppliealion to a 
ninshroom) (= Sp. cantarcla, treble string, a 
iiiiishroi.in, = It. ciintacclhi, a, trelile string, a 
young fr*)g, iibird-call (Khino), now a eall-bird). 
< chanter, sing: see chant, r. Se*> ('antharcllun.] 

I. Th*3 shorti'st or liigliest 
siring of a miisieal instru- 
ment of Iho violin or the 
lute class; Ihe siring on 
whii-h the melody or chant is 
nsiially phiyi'il; i-spei'inlly, 
till' K-string of the violin. 
— 2. All *‘*lible mushro*iin, 
t'antharcitiifi cibaritix, ri'si'iii- 
bliiig .lijaricH.s. It is of a 

nrii.ii-ii-M.- f .«M . bi-ii'ht-oraiigo color ami has 
a fragrant fruity smell. Also 
chantai-cllc and chaiilarclla. 
chanteriet, n. A Midille Fnglish form of chantry. 
chantershlpt (chiin'ter-shi])), n. I < chanter^ + 
■xliip.] Tho *im*.e or ilignily of a ehantiT, or 
chi*-f singer of a chant rv. Illarl-slone. 
chanteryt, »• [< MF. channlci-uc ; hyaidieresis 
from cnchan h I II (\troh. iifti'r ( )F. rhantcric, sing- 
ing: aeo chanini) : see ciichanU-r!/.^ Euchaut- 
mciit. 

Hiiw Hint lady hi-yi{ht 

To II wm-m |woi-m| wiis djKlit 

'i'hoi-uah kraft of i-li,iii„l, riie. 

l.yliriniH ilUcunun, 1. 20MI. 

chantey (chftn't,i),«. [Cf. *•/*««#,«. ) a sailors’ 

song. 

'UJii-n itiv** us one of the <ild i-li, ntrim. . . . Wliy Hie 
Im-i-i? Koinid of thoNL- old KOIIKH tiilo-H me hack forty years. 

II . ('. Itiissi-ll, .hn.-k'B Courtship, ill. 

chanticleer (clmn'ti-klilr), «. rAiso uceom, 
chant-it-cicar (3. Joiison), < JIK. chantec.lere, 
chuuntccici-r, < tJF. ('hanhder, tho name of the 
cock in the epic of Kenart (Heyiiurd the Fox), < 




chanticleer 

chanter, ninR, + r.ler, rloar; so <'iiUp< 1 from th« 
plparnoHH or loiulnoss of liis voico in crowinj^: 
spo r/niiit, r.,tin(l cirtir, «.] 1. A (■(»(■!< : a quiisi- 
pro^)^•^ immo iisp< 1 like irymrtt, hniiii, {ind otlu-r 
similar a]»])ollativPS. 

TlilB his wviiKf-S (.'nil t(i iiric 

f.7irt».rc,‘Nini » rri.-sl's Till,., I. :si|. 
'i'liii fnitlii.ri'il siiiiKsti'i-, 

lliitli woiiiiil ills liii(!li. IkiI'ii ; 

Anil ti-lls till! ■ iirl.v villiii:i.|. 

'Tilt.' I nf till, iiiiini. 

Cluill. i tn.,, Ili isinwc Ti;ur...li... 

2. A local Fitinlisli namo of tlio gi'ninmns tlraj,'- 
oiict, Cnllioni/miis it rant. 

chantie, »• chuiifu. 

Ohantllly lace, porcelain. Scp the. omins. 
chant-it-cleart, «• (Si'ocAoH^c/tr;-.] Anidliqit 

ctl form of chiiiitirirrr. [Itnro. | 


chantlate (cliimt'iat), M. |< of. ihtiHirUr, f. 

i'hiiiiliilt', ehantalle, a, liltlo niilliT, in jil. t;ult,i.r- 
tili's on a roof (cf. MIj. iHHiilitu, a fmmcl), 
dim. of rhiiiirl, f'tittor, clniiiiicl : st>o rim n mil.] 
In arch., a piinm of wood fasti'iird td flii> t-nd tif 
niftcrs and jirojt'ctinfj hi-ynnd tin. wall, lo sii)i- 
liort several rows of slides or tiles, so iilaeed sis 
to iiroveiit rain-water from triekliiij^ down the 
face of till! wall, dirilt. 

chantmentt, ». [ ilF. rlmnlrinriil, rbnunlrmnil : 
by apheresis from i iirlmiilnn iif, q. v.] Kneliiinl- 
uieul. 

'I’lio hiilii liytii imuht liys nriiiys, 

II, ys chtiHntiiiinil iie h.\s i hiii iii.vs, 

Chantonf, «. [< OF. *rhauli»i, ajipar. jissihUati-d 
form of cmitoii, a corner : set* riinhui , ) A i>iiH*e 
of armor in uso at the end of the thirteeidh < mi- 
tiiry, perhajis the ailette. 

chahtrelt, «• (.^ F- i'lmiiln-rllr, a decoy-bird: 
see i'lmiilrrrllr.] A deeoy'-partridj'e. Jlmnll. 
{Ilnllhrrll.) 

chantress (cln'ni'tn's), «. [Kiirly mod. K. also 
dmiintresti, < rhaiifir + -e.sv, id'lt>r nF. rlmiitr- 
rcssr, fern, of cimntior, a sinp r. J .\ female 
singer. 

Thco, ehiiiiiihrs^, oft, thr \viiiiil.>i imnnii', 

1 Woo, to liciir tliy cvi ii siiint. 

Milhiii, It I'nisi riis.,, 1. (,;i. 

chantry (chfin'tri), ; \>\. rlmiilriin ( try/.), f< 
MF,. rimiitrrir, rlmiiiifn'ir, < OF. rhuutn ir, rimiiii- 
trrir, Inter rlmntn rir, a. elmnlry (as in dofs.), also 
singing (> Sp. clmiitn'n, preeentorsliip), < Ml,. 
vinitiiriii, a beneliee or idiapel for siiyiiig mass, 
< Ii. Ciiiitarr (> F. rimnirr, et,e.), sing, MIj. say 
mass: see rlmiit, /•.] 1. A eliiireli or ebnpel 

wbich in former times w.as endowed willi hands 
or otlier ri'venuo for the imiiidemineo of one or 
more pri<!sts to sing or say imiss daily for tin' 
sold of the donor or for the son’s of persons 
named by him. ('hanlri! b niac Ollrii ndiirhi'.l t» or 

fiii'iiii'il II inirl of |iai'isli i liiii'i'iii'B, la'iK iiilly nnitiiiiiiim die 
toiiili Ilf dll! riiiaiili r, nail iiniiiy hiii'Ii ntlll I'xisl la liaKlatiil ; 
Iiiiltlii'y UTi'i! iiioi'ii fi'ciiiicatly I'oiiiici tril uilli ahhcyiiaait 
iiiiinaBlcricN. 

Aiiit ran to I/hmiIoiic, aalo Scyntr I’laili!!), 

To Bi’irkru liiiii a i7,r/,'/,h / iV for siiii1i.!i. 

Cliaiici'r, (li'ii, I'l'ol, toC. T., 1. fill, 
t liinc Iniilt 

'rvm i’.hnntrii’ii, wlirrc tile will iiinl .s.ili iiiii lirii nts 
Slim Htilt for Kleliavil'a soul. .sVoii.. Ilea. V,, Iv. 1. 

2. A ehapel attaelied to ii elmreli, in whieh mi- 
nor serviees for iirayer, singing, ete., .Sninhiy- 
school meetings, anil the like are lield. 

chanty, chantie (chiln'ti), «. A eliamher pot. 
rScoteh. J 

Chaology (ka-ol'(>.ji), a. |M-., < <lr. aw-, 

ehaos, + -hiyiu, < /.r,i/i', speak: see -oltnjii.] A 
treatise on ehiios. t'nilih. Lltare.') 
chaomancyt (kii'o-man-si), «. L< <ir. 

ehaos (applied by I’araeelsns to the :dino- 
sphere), t fini'riiu, divination.] liivimUiou 
by means of the atmosiihero or liy aiadal vi- 
sions; chiLrvoyanee ; seeond .sight. 

chaos (kn'os), w. [r= F. J’g. rimiis = Sp. It. 
ritos — I). Ct. Dan. Sw. rhmm = Knss. l;liuosi't,<. 
Ij. rhann, < tir. empty space, abyss, ehaos 

(cf. a yawning liollow, iihyss, ehasm, K. 

ehnxm), < iii q«/i7/r, gaia*, yawn, akin to 

L. hisccre, givpo, hiarr, gape, and to F*. yawn; 
see chnnm, hiatus, and ynwii.'\ 1 . A vacant space 
or chasm; empty, iinineasurahlc siiiice. 

Itctwecii ua iiiiil you tlioro is llyeil ii ..iveiil i'/ihi"*. . 

JHii'iiiis .V. 7'., I.iike xvi. 2tt. 

Death keeps NiiielilcB NtilveriiiK in (VaieJi . . nnlll the 

allotteii ityinK hour they viiinlv Irieil to iiiitieiinUe eoiiies 
uruuiiil. wliitlirui', |■^■eil laei iiie, xiit. 

2. The. confused or formless elementary stati', 
not fully existing, in which the universo is sup- 


posed to have iieen latent before thoonler, uni- 
forniities, or laws of nature had be«'ii devel- 
oped or created : the op]insite of cosmos. 

All hehii; :i nnle iiml viifornieil rhaim, Taya (say they) 
fnuiieil mill Motk-it the Ilciiiieii anil Kartli. 

I'urehnii, ITlsriiiiaKe, p. 445. 

Where elilest Xli(ht 
Anil rhiiiu, nni-i-BtiirB of Nature, Imlil 
Klernnl aiiarehy. .Wi7/eii, I’, t,., II. .sp.-i. 

3. A eonfused iiii.vtiiro of parts or eleinei.ts; 
eoiifiisioii ; disoi-iler. 

Chw-Ii of thought aiul tiassUni, all i-oii(iisi.|l. 

/‘iijH-, KuBiiy on .Man, ii. i:i. 

Trii Mi- 1i:i:< ever .siiiee reiiiiiincil Aiislrhin in iiHeshiiiee, 
save iliiriiia llie,7iiii«n,f the ilays of tliceliler ISiioiiapiirte. 

K. .4. Veiiiee, p. VV. 

4. In Iho language of th« aldiemists, the iil- 
iMospliere; first so list'd by Faraeelsiis. ._Syn. 3. 

.iiinniiu, (.’/imtx. Str umtfvhft' 

chaotic (kil-ot'ik), a. [irreg., < rha-os -I- -ot-ir, 
as in irolir, itrmotic, ete. ; = D. (1. rluiotisrli = 
Dan. iSw. hootisk = F. chootiiiiir =r Sp. etidf/cu.] 
!te.st>mhliiig or of the uatnro of chaos; con- 
fused; without onler. 

■fill! ehuulie tiiiniilt of Ills niiiiil. fliann-li. 

Opinioiix were nHII in a utiife of rtiii'-tir iinareliy, liiter- 
iniimliim, separatlim, aitvaiiiTiii', rei-eiliim. 

Mnrfiiilitil, Uiril Raeoii. 

Ttie " liriiina of Kxile" ... in a rluiotie iiiasB, from 
wliii li iliixxIiiiK liistreB lireak out. 

Sh’iltiutn, Vief. I'oels, Ji. C’S. 

chaotically (kii-ot'i-kiil-i',, tulr. Ill a ehiiotic 
statt' or niiiniier; in utter eonfnsion. 

chao-ting (choir ting'), «. [Chiu., < chiio, 
morning, + tiui/, hall. Cf. <7mf<i.] Tn China, 
the hall of audience; the eoiirt ; hence, by iiie- 
lonymv, Iho eniiwror. 

chaoucha (chonVhjl), «. Same as choricha. 

chap^ (chap), r. ; 'i»ret. clmpiuit, pp. clmpprit 
and chiiiit, i»pr. iimppinif. f< MK, choppeu, 
chnive, cruck, a variant of chomuu, cut, chojt. 
t’Impi and t7i opt are now partly dilTtvreidiated 
in use. See e/mpi and c/i/yd.] I. truss. 1. To 
eaiise lo cleave, split, eraek, or break in clefts: 
list'll <d’ tht! elfect of t'xtreiiie ctdtl followt'd by 
beat on t'.xptmt'tl ]airts t)f the Insly, as the hands 
!ind lips, ami sometimes tif similar etTects pro- 
tliici'd in any way t»n the surfaee td’ the earth, 
wood, ete. ,\lso chop. 

My loiiyB tlicy folil, my fyiiKi rs sir eUnsmi't. 

Tniriu'kii M;iiit,-rU>, p. ys. 


chape 

kundc, a customer, purchaser, elmpinan, fellow, 
chap.] If. Ahnyer; a chapiuaii. 

If you want to sell, In rc Is .(oiir i7i((;/. Streh'. 

2. A fellow; a man or a boy: u.sed familiarly, 
like ./W/me, and iiswally with a tiualifying ail- 
jectiVe, otit. yoiistf, tittle, poor, etc., anti loost'ly, 
iiiui'h as the word/i/h>i« is. 

I'ourolil l■ll,l|l, . . . old .fi.oy. In' w.ai n llrsl riilcr. 

tt\ A. Stthi, 'I'luj liitt? .Mr, l>. 
chap* (ehiijA, r. f. find /. ; pret.. iinil pp. chopped, 
jijir. ehopiiisii. [< M F,. rlmppes, ehupirs, var. of 
ehepes, ehi pies, F. ehiiip; see ehop- and rhuip, r., 
ami ef. elmp-li'Sik, eimpsms, eimpfure, etc. 1 To 
buy or sell ; trade: ii v:iriant of elmp- ami ehaip 
(wbieh see). 

Chap‘'’ (eliap), r. t.\ pret. and jip. ehiipped, jipr. 
ehoppiiiff. jSe., iilso elmupis, appar. a parlieii- 
lur use ill! t /my/t = fV/o//-, bargain, or ot ihopi, 
strike (a bargain). | 1. To i boose; elioose defi- 
nitely; select and claim: as, I ehop Ibis.— 2. 
To fix ili'linitely ; accept luiil agrt'c to as bind- 
ing; lioltl lo (.I'proposal, or tbi> terms of a bar- 
gain): as, I elmiis lliat.; I ehop (ev ehiips) yim. 
(Seotcli ill both senses, and in coiunion uso 
among eliildren diiriiig Jihiy.] 
chap. An aldn-i'viiition of ehtipfir. 
chapapote iSp. [n-on. tdnT-pii-pd'ta), n. f Cuban 
^ (f) *^1*- eh-ijiiir, cover, coal, plllto, + jiole, 
,iar. [lot.J A kind of iisplmlt or bitumen lironglit 
from Cuba.. Also ealled Merieus osphiilt. 

nitmiii'U is liki'wisi! found in t'nlni, iiinl is ln'oiinlit into 
l■olllml'lro iiiidcr tlio ininio of eliii/iii/u'l,’, or .Mcxiriia :i..<- 
plmlt, /'or. S,-l. .I/O., ,X.\U. I.V.I. 

chaparral (elmp-a-nil'), fWl'-, < vhupurru. 
ehupurro, au evergretm oak, said to be < Bastpie 
uehuparru, < 'iiehu, ’‘ot.:u. for iii/.:o, rock, stone, 
+ iihunii, an evergreen ouk.| 1. A tdose 
grovvlb, mtiro or less extensive, of low ever- 
gi'cen oaks. — 2. Any very dense thieki't of low 
thorny slirnhs whieli exelnsi vely oeeiipy tlie 
ground; sometimes, a tliiek growth of cacti. 
[Westf'rn and sonthwestern I'. S.] 

Kven till! low, tlioiiiy mub Itiirk with peu like 

Iilos.-i)m. //. h. Silvrnidii SiimittiTB, p. 'AW. 

chaparral-cock (chap-a-rnrkok), s. Tito 

gronnil-enckoi), voiid-rtinni'i’, or |>aisam); a 
large terrestrial bird of the family t'sestida-, 


The viiliiiiiiiiouBstiTVi-B vven* piniii-d up. Bliowiiii; a |iiiir 
of wiikUmI iirnis, ehusiM’d willi ^•old unit nioUlcd witli 
lirniKi'.B, /.. .1/. .l/ro/f. ilospilnl SkotrlicB, p. I.mi. 

2. To sirikt', espoeially with a hammer or the 
like; heal. [Scotch. ] 

TL. is trass. 1 . To eraek; open in .slits, idt'ft.s, 
t>r lissurt's; as. the eartli rhaps; t!»o hands 
chap. Also — 2. T<» knock, as at a door; 
strike, as a clock. [Scotch. | 

t> Wtiim IB lids at my Imwi'r d.mr. 

'I'liiit hiic latf, <ir keiiB tin- gin? 

/•;</.ii»i.n(.fliiIdB UalliiiiB, TIT. y^l). 

chap’ (chap), «. [< <7/rtpl,t’.] 1. A fissure, cleft, 
eraek, or chink, as in tho .surfaee of the f'lirth 
or in llie hands or fi'ot: also used figuratively. 
Also ehop. 

TTn n- wi'i'i! mmiy rlcft* and rhapit in our rnniiBcl. 

fulUr. 

What > arc iiiaih' in it 1 1 lie i iirtlil lire tlllrd up imiiiii. 

r. llarm l, TUvory tl.o Karth. 
2. .\ sf roke of any kind ; a blow ; a knock ; es- 
Ifceially, a tap or rap, as on a dt»or, to draw at- 
tention. Also rhosp. [Se»>1.eh.J 
chap'-*, chop'^ (eliop), M. [Always writti'ii ehop 
ill llio third seiiso given below; usually, in lit. 
sens*', in the \\\., chaps, chops; a Southern K. 
eorruption (aTqair. in simulation otchap^, chop^ ) 
of Northern K. t7<f/;7/j, tho jaws : see chnft.'j) 1. 
'I'he tippiir or lower part of tho mouth ; tlio jaw ; 



'I'he uppi! 

eomnioiily in the jdiirul. 

Ill', mistaking tlin w-fiipmi, lays me over the rfin/ui wltli 
IiiB eliili-llst. tieiiH. Iiiiil ^ 7 ., Thiiary and Tlieodoret, til. 2 . 
Ills •■/iffyiB weni all lieBiiieiired with eriiiisini lilood. 

Cuu-leg, J'yr.HiiiUB uiid ThUilie. 
'lilt! rivieoilileB till! eiiiiiitrey peopli; do often lake in 
iiitfals. and arapplliiK their cAapx toRcUier witli an Iron, 
lirina them alive iiiito I'aim. Smulys, Traviiiles, ji Til. 

2, A jaw of a viso or elainp. — 3. pi. Tho 
mouth «*r entraneo of a channel: ns, tho chops 
of tho Fliglisll ehniiuel. .S.,ini!tlaie« applied to tho 
eapes at ttie mouth of a hay or IiurlHir: hb, tliu Kast Chop 
iinil ll'<-*f Chop of Viiieyanl Haven, Murtha'B Vhieyiird. 
chap” (chap), ». [An abbrev. of chapman, tp 
V. For tbo second souse, cf. tho Btiuilar uso of 
customer, and formerly of merchant; ct. also U. 


tho Heococcsx calijdrsiasss, a eonnnon spooioR 
of till! sonUnvestern I'nited States. Seo Ueo- 
cocryx, 

chapati, S. Seo ehsimlly, 
chap-book (ehap'lnik), s, [< chop tor rhapsian 
+ fioo/;.] t >ne of a class of t raids njion homely 
and miscellaneous subjects whieli at one tiiuo 
foianed the eliief popular liti'iatiiro of Creat 
Britain ami the Amerieuti eoloau's. T'liey eou- 
Kihtedof livi'S of iiri'iies, imirtyi-s, iiml wonderful person- 
iiKes, stiirii'.B I d riiK!iery ;inil Inimil liuinor, of ciniits. glinsts, 
Witehi-s, and ilri-iims, histurii .B in versi>, soiik.b iiinl lialliiilB, 
tlieiiliiuir.'d Iraels, eti', Tlo'y emaiiateil iirini-ipiiUy frnm 
tile pniviiielal press, amt were liauked iihuiit the emiiitry 
l>y ehaimii'ii ur |ii'd<llerB. 

.Sill'll a dream dietiiiiiary as .lervaiit iiiaidB .still hay la 
penny rhap-hooliH at the fair. 

h'. II. Tiiloi-, I'rim. f'nllnre. I. Ml. 

No rloip lniok vva.B so poor and nnle as not to tiavo iiiio 
4ir two prints, Imwever iiiartistie. 

.V. .t. Ki r.,cXX.\IX. 4St. 

chap-de-mailt, «. Sam*' as eamait. Meyrick. 
chape iehap), s. [< MB. eZ/up,, sheath of a 
swonl, etc., < (>F. cliapc, a eateh, hook, chape, 
cope, fissibihited form of cape, > K. rapr^ and 
tp V.] 1. .\ lui'tal tip or easo serving 

to ,streiigthen tho end of a seabbanl. 


Tim Wholo tlienrick of wiir in tlie knot of his scurf, unit 
thu Iiruetleo In ttm rhojo; of ids daKnef. 

Sloik., All s Well, tv. a. 

2. A similar protection for tlie entl of a strap 
or belt. — 3. In liri)s::t -easUiuj, tho outer shell 
or case of tho mold, somotiuitm cuusistiug of a 



chape 
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chapfallen 


BOrt of compoHif ion wliioh in iipj)lii'd ujion tin* 
wax, and HdinotiiiK^H of nti outer eoveriiif; or 
jaoket of ])lnHti>r in -wliieh the pieces of the 
eartbcni mold are liold tojjetlier. — 4. A barrel 
(ioiitainin^ auolli(>r barrel which holds 
powdor. WUhi'liii, Mil. I)icl. — 5. Thitt. ]iiirt of 
an objoc.t l)y which it. is attiiche(i to K(<niethin$' 
idso, as tho sliding loop on a belt, to which a 
bayoiict-Hcabbai'd is sccareil, or the back-]nec(> 
by which a buckle is tixecl to a strap or a 
garment. — 0. The end of a bi iille-rei!i where 
it is buckled to the bit. — 7t. .Vmoaj; huiiter.s, 
tho tip of a fox's tail. /•'. I ‘hi Hips, 170(1. 
chapet (ohilp), r. t. • ])ret. and ]>p. rha/wd, ]>]ir. 

r.hnpiiig, [< MJ'l. rlmpiii : froni ilie noun.) T<> 
furnish witli <-hap< s. 

Here kajfi s we?,- i ,■/„»/, i-,/ ii:it with liriis. 

chapeau (sha-jio'), a.; lO. vUnpitnix (-Iio/.'}. 
[F., < OF. rhnpd — IT. rnpt i = Sj>. rtiprlo = I’j'. 
eliapro^M. itiiiprllo, <. Mb. vniuHns, a head- 
dress, lia(,dini.of (V(pu, co/iyio, a liood : seec«/»l. 
cajnd, ropid. Cf. rhtipi l, rhnpIrlK] A liat : iisecl 
ill Fiijilish to denote a iiluined hat fonnini; jiart 
of an official costnnn? or naiforni. S)ii-.iiicall.v, 

ill tlic fiiilcil Sliitc.s iiniiy, n iiiililiir.v liiil Jiniiitcil in front 
niiit licliinit, wtiii'h iniiy he fo|ili.i| lint ninl ciirrieil iinili-r 
tlie linn, uora !■>' ollleern of tlic Klnlf ror|iM iiint (1e]iiir(- 
ineiitM. Chapeau bras, n InU ninint to ||>. run icil Iinili-r 
tlie iiriii. Hint eoiniiionly ko (■;iirieil in tioi ciu'titrcnlli icii- 
tiiry, when llrst introitncril, nt tin- time tlmt liiriie nml 
warm wIrs were in use. Chapeau de poll, a heaver hat. 

It was a rliiiiu fin ile juiil |a fnr liatl, a mark of some ilis- 
tiiictioii ill tliose itiiy.i, unit wliieli Rave name to t!nlien> s 
funiolM lilellire, now in .sir Itohert feel's eolleellon, of a 
Imly ill II Inaiver tint, or " rlnii'niii <!•: y-e/f." 'I'lils liaviiiR 
been eorrii|ite(l into e/oi/»'>in dv i^iilllt' [a straw hat I lias leil 
to imieh iRiioraiit eoiijectnre. J’ljiw, Kiary, 1. ‘.SiO, note. 
Chapeau Montaubyn. (n) A eertain kiml of Init Worn in 
tlie sixteeiitli eentiiry. ((>) A steel rail or liehiiel, w ittemt 
visor, worn in the tlfteeiilli rentnry, ft was umlonliteitl.v a 
variety nf tlie eliapel-ile-fer. 

chaped (clmpd), a. Ju lin\, s:iine ns rlitippi', 
chapel (oliHp'el), »(. [< Mi'l. Vlmjit lr, rhaprllf, 

< OF. chaprh, rtiprii', F. clinprllr .r,r I T. vaprUn = 
Sp. mpiHa s= caprihi = It. cu/n Ihi = J ). hiptl 
r= OIIG. vliaprlla, MIHS. hiprilr, Liipprllr, <». 
tot/ic//< =l)aii. kiipcl = Hw. l:nprll= Icel. liiprlht, 

< Mb. copvllii. It eintpel, snncliiiiry for relies, 
eanony, hood (lyni. ; cf. ruprlhis, innsc.. ii hood : 
HOC mnpiiiii), dim. of vnpa, viippo, u liood, copo 
(> K. w/A, m/« l, riipd). Tlio pnrliculiir sense 
‘chapel’ of ,Slb. rapilhi is said to he an evlcii- 
siou of the senso ‘canopy,’ referrinj' to the can- 
opy OP coverinj? of llin altar wlicn mass was 
said; traditionally, riiprlhi. was the saiiclnury 
ill which was [ire.scrved tlie nippd or hat of SI. 
Martin. Hence nil. rlitiplniii.] 1. A suhordi- 
uato place of worship forming an addition lour 



a imrt of a lar>i:c chnrch or a cathedral, hnt sep- 
arately ilediealed, and devoted to sjieciul scr- 
vicos. A elmpel is often ii irerss witli nil altar in an aisje 
Ilf u ehnreli, iisiiiilly deilieiiteil to tlie virRin nr to home 
■uint: as, Hie I.nily<7((iyii7; St. CiiHiln rt's e/oiywf, ete. .Si e 
ulau ent iimter ratln;lriil. 

Ainl Ifyrst at Hie iiroeeilyiiR owt of Hie seyii Chiiiwll <.f 
ower lil.vsKyil hilly. Tliey Sliewyil on to vs Hint Hier Hie 
hye Alltel' y» of Hie same (Vmyo/f, ys Hie very Self jilai'e 
wher our Suv.vor Crist aftyr hys i(esiirreri;ion llyr.st a|i- 

E vnto hys lilys.syil inoHier. Amt .sevil, Salve' .Suiirtn 
s. WiimSo/i, Diarie of Kiir. Tnivell. ji. 41. 

Where Cud hath a teinide, Hie Itevil will Iiave .a r/niyie/. 

Uurtun, Anat. of Met., ill. 4 


2. A separato building stibsidiary to a parish chapelet fehap'ol-et), w. [< F. e/topc/c/, iistirnip- 
chureli: us, a paroeliial rhapd ; a free duipi l. Icatlier, a eliaplet : see <7iffp/cfb | 1. A pair of 

— 3. A sitiall independent l•hllrch-l•di(ico do- stirrup-leathers, with stirrups, joined at thetop 
voted to special services. in a sort of leather buckle, by wliieh they are 

■l li.-re hell iiiiiny llilitories. CAiyWZrs, ami ItereiiiyliiRi s, ttindo fust to Hitt JiOlUUlld of tho saddle. — 2, 111 
wliere llereiiiytes wereii wont to diieu’e. Inplrnul. onjin., a tlredgiiig or Water-raising 

MaiHlrriUr, Travels, p. fls. ipncbine, consisting of a ciiaiii provideil with 
4. A jilace tif worship connected with a royal hucktds or with pallets traversing in a trough, 
palace, a ]>rivale honsi-, ora eorporatioii, as a — 3. A metallic chuck or hoiiiiet for holding 
university or college. — 6. In Scotland ami one end of a eaiinoii in the turning-lathe. — 4. 
Ireland, any Hoiiiiiii Ontliolic ehnreli or jdaco In foiDitliiig, a device for holding tlio core of a 
" . . .. mold in position ; a grain; s))eeilieally, 


of worsiiiji. — 6. All Anglican idinrcli. nsnally 
small, aiiywliere on tho continent of Furope. — 

7. A jduee of worshiji iisi'd by iion-eoiiformisls 
in Kiiglaiid; a iiieetiiig-hoiise. L^'hig.] — 8. Jii 
printing; (of) A print iiig-honse; u iiriiilers’ 
worksliop: said to be so desi^nutisl becansii 
]iriiiting was first earned on in Knglaiid, by chapclinc (ehap'el-iii), 
Caxtoii, in a elmpel nttueln-d to Westiniiisler chapellage ((dmp'el-aj), 


if wroughl-iroii with jirojeetiiig arms, used to 
center the eore-harrel in making gnu-eastings, 
with (ho inii///.Ie downward, when tlio Kodinan 
method of cooling is employed. 

Also rlitiplrl, rlidprlli't. 

- ' ' ■ • ' Sarno as co/ieh/ic. 

L< chapet + -fff/c,] 


Abbey. Tho jireionctsor immediato vicinity of a elinpid. 

Kvciy l‘i'inHnR-li..n>.cU l..vriis|i.iiiiif time lint Ilf ininil ChapellanV (chap'el-a-lli), ; ])1. rhdpelldliics 
I'liUi it n rlminl : mill nil tlie wnrkiiicii Hint IicIoiir In (-in/,). [{ V, rhdpeflenic = efipelldtiid =i Vfi. 

it aio niciiil.ciHof HietTiiipcl; ami the i.l.lcst ficciiian U ajpelldnid, < .Mb. mpelldnid, (dniplailiey, < ca- 
fiiHicr Ilf lln- 1 Impel. I mippiiHc Hie Klyle was ll|■|Rllmllv ’i , ■ ' i ’ i ' -i a i . i 

■■■tiifcrrcil Iipmi it hv till! Miiiiie Ri'cat cliiircli- peltdllllS, eliaphllli: Kl'C clldpldlll.] A eliapt‘1 

subject to a more imiiortaiit ehiiridi ; an t'ccle- 

J. Muxxn, Mciliiiiikk KxcreiwH, p. ;!..t!. siastieal foundation Hiihordiiiato to some other. 
(h) Thecolleetivo body of jonrucymen printers Ayliffc. 

in a iii'inting-honse. in Hn at nritain it lias ticcc chapellct (chap'el-et), a. See ehdpelet. 

ciisliimai-y fur the cliapcl ti> lie pcriimiiciitly erKiinl/c ^ihapel-master (cliiqi ' el - inns ''' ter), ■«. [Lit. 
nniicrtho i.icsiii.ii.y i.r Hie ‘‘fiitlicr Ilf tliocliapi'T: trails, of (J, IdprlhnristerA Same as hiprll- 

iiiiitiiiil hcncllt, Hic l••■Rllllltll•ll of work. Hie iiiiiiif ' 

of orihr. etc. The cliapi'l of a laiRi! cHfahlislin- ... ... 

I iiilc.l.sial..Hisal!.oi,oinclimcsorKaiii/cii, iiij4{[,?tb,>> l^polry (chaii'el-ri), V.; pi. chdpelinrs (-ri/.), 
Ilian, for simlhir |•llr|lO!<cs. AaD ',>*,& ''' - I + -n/, after oF. cn/a'/crie, < MIj. m- 

0, A choir of singers or lui orclu-Bii.,ry yj '’I _ 2. The chieLdiJId, a chiinel: see ehdpe1.'\ Tho 

to a nobleman's or ccelesia Stic 8 otic. , J*'''- ^ cantor. ’ territoiTal district assigned to 

or a prince's eotirb xhe raleraut the rhoA />» » ‘^l^urch ; * 

Win n Hie hishope is come Hicilir.-’gr^. *f«> 'It , ‘“•'•vad .hi silkiS ol a eliapel. 

■ l.iAHhoilfl 


iiiitl (lit) liisht'iM) lo 


; .Of O llisiihoile 

Hull lie iiiiil all Ins .•/.«/«•« % »2'*'it p,' F rj'lUt "l .■/mp.7/,,/ Hint lies 

»"■' «•' iM'dUi ' a |.oor ami iiirr.mI wIM. 

Apsltlal chapel. Sce n/p ' * 2 •"""6&0 ""'-7 -i . ' '7//,/., ’’Ov irm'./im'm'f/i, IXeiirM 

' • il ami ScoHanil, a siil^ ^ ^ f- /iinlllicsisi? 

iiiioil ™ 3 ' ,ioncr.s 

j '!-*2 ^»l'l of SprC'lKli church 


; thu 




111.! case ami 
live too far away l.i lie 
ill .ScoHaml coninioiily 

Till! “Harilcii " is Hie most elahoiiilepartor Hie iiios.|iie. 
I.ittlc call lie saiil in its praise liy tlay, wiicii It la ars flic 
Slime I'l latioii te a M'l'oiiil-rate cliiii'cli in Itoiiie as an I'.iir. 
tisli <•/(«/»•(■<>/<•((.«#• to WcstmiliKtcr .\hl.ey. 

It. !•'. linrtiin, KI .Mmllnali anil Slcecnh, p. IWI. 


'Ajirlni Ilf Ncwi'linrch nlmm niiitaiiicil 
■■ v4i..a^raou Was tiicn ilccl'itrcil hy the 1lii|illsitioii tit 

to befsome a iiiirtsli, lintins, fflst, l.iinciiNliIre, 11, 47. 
chaperon (shap'e-run), II, [F., atig. of chape, 
a hood; soee/m^n’.] 1. A hood ; a name given 
to hoods of various sliiipes ntdill'ercnt times. 

"My fiii'lnrs' wives 
Wenr *'hinn‘t‘uini of \e|\ e(. 

ireMe/-. iVvil'H KllW-CliSO, I. 1 . 


Chapel royal, a lihn e of wm-ship specially ilcsiRimfcil in 
connection witli Ho.! court of arlirl.Htiiin iiioiiiirch ; a cliiiiul 
l■H:lc|lc■l to a ro.ial jiahicc, us at St. .lamcH’s I’ahu'e ami at 
Wimisor in KiirIuiuI. - Chapol-tOXt, a type like cliiircli- 
text in Rcm ral appi araiicc, hnt with more fforiation in the 

capital icitcis. Dean of the chapel royaL scefem. 

Free chapel, in KhrIiiihI, uclmpm feniiilcil by Hie kiiiR 
iiiiil not sniijcct to Hic jiiriHiliclion of Hie or<liimr,v. Tlie 
kiiiR may also Rraiit license fo asiiliject fo foiiml Kiieli a 

rliaiM I. Gentleman of the chapel royaL See <«’/.f/c 
nmn. MlBSlon cbapeL a i.laccfor iniHslonary Scrvii cs, 
eillicr in a towiRii country or at home, in Hie liitU r ease 
often estalilislieil nml iiininliiined liy a pnrtieiilar elnircli 
for tlie Kiipjily of a ilestitnte part of a eity. — To call a 
chapel, to snninioii a meetiiiR of the journeymen printers 
Ilf a piirticiiliir )>riiitinR house. .See alMive, 8 (6). 

chapel (eliii|.'i l ), r, t . ; pret. ami i>p. chapeted or 
chajiclled, jiiir. chapctiiig or chdpciting. [< chap- 
el, h.\ 1. To deposit tir bury in a elmptd ; eii- 

sbriiio. [Uare.J 

of Oiir .Icml kiiias. Hint we iiii.y c/myW them. 

I'ti lrh. r {ini.t iin«ll„ i ). Two Nolile Kinsmen, I. 1. 

2. .Yrtwf., to turn (a shiji) coinjiletely nlamt in .a 
light lireczo of wind, when elo.se-haiiled, so that 
slio will lie tho .same way as before. 

chapel-cart (chaji'cl-kart), w. All abliix'vin- 
tion of H7///rr/m/«'/c«rf (wliieh see, under crt/ f). 

chapel-clerk (chai/el-klcrk). ». Ju eertain col- 
leges, an official who sees t lint (ho proper les- 
.soiis from tho Hihle are read each tlay in tlie 
elia|M'l, and tliat they are read by the duly aii- 
jKiinted stiidonts. In soino eolleges ho iiiarks 
eueli day upon a list tho names of tiioso xvliu 
atlend. 

chapel-de-fer (slm-pel'de-fer'), «. [F. : ehapcJ, 
now ehapeau, a eap; dc, of ] J'er, \ h. ferritin, 
iron: see chapeau and A /raw.] Tn medieval 
times — (a) An iron sknll-eap: soinetiinesinipii- 
larly failed chaplet. Stio eaif, It, and secret, 
(h) A helmet having nearly the form of an or- 
dinuryLal, that is, having a brim surrounding 
a iiioro tir less well-ilefiiied emwn. it avus worn 
over a coif of imiil, or (in tlic IlflcciiHi l■cntlll■v) was inl- 
jilsteil to uii clahiiriiti! i:iiiivri<-iiiii|in! iiinl R.irRcrIn, or even 
a licavcr of Htci-l, so that thi! lii'iid was euvered us com- 
pletely witli forRcil iron as in tliu vi/Ain-il IniKiiict or tin: 
arnict, 

chapeless (ebap'los), a. [< chape. + -/ess.] 
Without a ebape : said of u stnil/bard worn out 
and battered, exposing the i>oint of the swonl. 

All uld rusty sword, . . . with a broken hilt, and thatx- 
leu. SluUc., T. of Ui« 8., ill. ‘i. 


Tim r.xcriiHoiicr stiiinls by, clinl in a close ilnrk Rur- 
iiicnt, liis hciiil nml fneo cnvcr'il wlHi a Chapenai, out of 
wliieh Hicve lire lint two holi...s tu took tlin;'. 

Iliiiirlt, l.cHcis, 1. V. 4'.?. 

SpisMlieally — 2. A hood or eap worn hy tho 
Knights of the (iarterwiieii in full dress, taiiii- 
tleii. — 3. A small shield eoiifaining erosts, ini- 
tials, etc., formerly plaeed on the foreheads of 
horses wldeh drew the hearse in pomjions fu- 
nerals. Also writ ten chaiieroii iic . — 4. Formerly, 
one who at tended a lady to publio plaees as a 
guide orjiroteetor; iidiieiina; now, moreespe- 
eially, aniarried woman who, in aceonlaiiee with 
(Iio rnI(>M of etiipiett(>, aeeompnnies .a young un- 
married woman to public places or social en- 
tertainments. 

Our licroinc's entree tiilo life cinilil not trikij pliiee HU 
lifter Hiree or four iliiys liml liceii spent in IcnrnliiR wliiit 
was miisHy worn, nml tier c/m/icrun was iiroviilcil witli ii 
dress of Hill ni'wc.st fiihliinii. 

./line AiikIi ii, NiirtliaiiRcr Alilicy, p. 7. 

5. Ill entoiii., the clyjieus of tho head of an iii- 
seet; tlio part wliieh saiijiortH the hibrum or 
niijierlip; Iheniisus; the ejiisfoma. 

'fill! ilciiiiiniimtinii of r/iii/icrn/i liciiiR ciiaivocal, I liave 
ctmiiRcd it to I'pistoinn ; it HiipporU Hie Iiiliriini. 
y.ii/ccif/c, I'livicr's Animal KiiiRili mitt runs., cd. I.st'.i), ]i. 47;i. 

chaperon (slmp'e-rdn\ ■('. t. \<.chapt raii, ti.'\ To 
iilti'iid (nil iinniarried girl or womnn) in public ; 
said of ail older woman or a married wuiiiaii. 

Knrtiiimlcly [.iiily Itcll l''lnlii.v, wliom I liad promised to 
rhiijs iuii, sent to i.'.vcnse licr.scif. .Mrs. //. .Wore. 

chaperonage (sbap'e-rdii-nj), n. [ < chaperon + 
-//;//'.] Tho jirotectiou or eoniiteiiaiieo of a 
eha|ioron. 

I'mlcrHii! iinrivnllcd cfmys'roimoc of Hie (‘niilitcss, they 
had ]ilii)cd Hifir isipiilar purls wilhuiit a siiiRle liinmicr. 

IHsriirli, ViiiiliR Inikc, 1. 2. 

chaperonne (shap'o-ron), n. [Fem. form of 
ehnperon, i[. v. 1 Same as chaperon, y. 

chaperoont, ». Same ns ehaperon, 1. 

chapenirel, «. iSaine as ehapeau, ehapcl-dc-fcr. 

chapfallen, chopfallen ((dio|i'faiii), a. [< 

ehteffi, = eliap’^, + fallen, pp. of fall.'] Having 
the lower chap or jaw ilepressed ; lienee, de- 
jected ; dispirited; sihmeed; ehugrined. 
Wlmte'cr they sec.ii. or hiiwsoe'cr they carry it, 

Till tliey he rhap.Mn, anil Hicir tniiRiics ill pence, 
Kutril in Ikelr eullliu sure, I'll ne’er lielteve 'em, 

VleUher, WlldRooHU (Tiiumi, Iv. S. 



ehapfaUen 

They tw indeed n couple of ehap/nllKn ciim. 

H. Jnimnn, J’octastor, v. t. 

Where ho your gibes now? . . . Not mio now, tuiiiiH-k 
your own Jeeritigf unite ehiip./nltrn? fHuik-., v. 1. 

Though strong iwrsinwion Iiuiig upnu thy lips 
Alas ! how c/uijifuH’n now ! JUair, Tlio Cinve. 

Chapinf, ». Samo as diopiiw. 

t’hiiiiin!>, or high pul ins rirlily Kllv. r d or gilt, llum-ll. 

chapineyt, «• Sutno ns vhopwr. 

chapiter't (‘•liiip'i-tt'r), «. [A cornnitiou of or. 
chapiUi, F. diiijiUiiiii, < ML. capi- 

tal (see caintaP), tluo to tlio closely related 
OF. form chapifre for *rliiipitlr, < L. nipifiiliim, 
a chapter, also a capila! : see rlmptir. \ Tlio 
upper part or capital of a eoliiuiii or pillar. 
Hoo capital^. 

lie overlaid their rliiipilern niul their llllets with gc.hl 

Kv. nvsvi. ;ts. 

Chapiter^, chapitre (ehap'i-ter), n. [The earlier 
form of chfipti’f, ij. v. ) lii Itiw : (n) A Hiiniriiary 
of matters to bo iii(|uired of by, or xiresented 
before, justices in eyre, justices of assize, or 
justices of tlio peace, (h) Artielr-s delivered 
either orally or m writiuf' by the justice lo tlio 
inquest. Whnrion. 

chapitlet, ». An obsolete form of chu/ili r. 

Of tile e..iiiiiioditii-s of l*rm e, and lligii Tmteii iiieii, ui.d 
Fasterliiigs. riie llftii (’linpill,-. 

IlnkliiiiVH V<nian.», T. lir*. 

chapitral (chup'i-l nil), ». [< F. dnipHi f^ chap- 
ter, + -u/.J Of or perlaiiiiiift to a eliapter; 
ch 11] iteral. Jiro injliom . 

chapitre, «• See rhopUrr'^. 

chaplain (chap'hjn), n. [< MK. rhuprlniiH, 
ehupdfpn, earlier enpddn (late AS. rnpdlanr, 
after Ail,.), < OF. dwpdniu, b'.diapdaiii = Fr. 
cnpi lnn = Sp. rapdlau = T'^;. ropdltln H. <•«- 
pdhnio = 1). knpdiKit! — 0. ctijidlun = Dim. Sw, 
mpdlfin, < Ml,. vapdliiHiin, < cuprlltt, a ehap- 
ol ; BOO dinpd.'\ 1. An occli'siustic ulfached 
to a chanol ; ospecially, ono offleiatin(^ in tlie 
private chupol of a king or iiohloman, or other 
person of wealth or distinction. i''<iii,v-eight eter 
gyineu of tlie rhiireh of I'.iigliiiid ludd iitileu iiH <'lmpl:iins 
uf the Hiivereigii in Ktiglaiid, iiiid lire eiititieil <7i,ip/,o'»x iti 

onlinurii, four of Iheiii lieliig in iiimitli. 

There are six e1in|i1aiii.s in Si-utiiiiid, eieieyineii iif tlie 
Oiiireh I’lf .Seothiiid, Imt their unly duly is to euudiiel 
liniyein at tlie eleelimi ut Seulllsli riqiieseiiliilive peers. 

Tiler liy Also y.s a pnrte of a stone iipoii tlie whyrh .Scyiil 
John Kvniigelbte siiyd often Miisse lie fore tliiit lilyssyd liuty 
as lier Cluiplciia iiftyr tlie lusseiielmi at ower lorde. 

Toikiii;ihiii, liiiirie of Kiig. Travell, ji. a:.. 
2, An ecclesiastio who rmidors si'rvieo to ono 
aiitlinrizod to omplo^v siudi assistaiu'o, us to an 
archbishop, or to a lamily; a confi'.ssor. — 3. A 
nlevgyiiian who occupies an ollieial position, 
and performs certain religious fuiiclioiis, in the 
army or navy, in a legislative or other pulilic 
body, in a charitablo institution, or flu' like: ns, 
the diaplain of tho Honso of Kepresentativ(-s, 
— 4. A privatu secretary to tlie lady suporior 
of a convent. 

Aiiiitlier iioiiiie willi hire hadde slie 
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chapless (chop'les), a. [< ehap^ + -/«?».] 
I lacking tlie lower jaw. [Itore. J 

Yelli.w ehnplrAH .skulls. Shnk., It. and .1., Iv. 1. 

chapletl (chap'lct), tt. t< MK. diaiuh t, < t iF. 

dntpdvf, F. ehapdrf, hcad-rlress, a wrciitli, dim. 
of ditipd, a licsid-drcss, > F. dutpriiii : see dia- 
piaii. Cf.dMipdt t. ] 1. A wreath, asof iiatiiriil 
flowers, worii on tlio head, esjiecinlly as a murk 
of festivity or distinct ion. 

An iMliirviils fhaiilcl of sweet Hiiiiiiin-r liiids. 

Sh„k.. M. N. I».. il. i 
Whether they iiolili-r fhnpl, iii we.ir. Sufklhuj. 

Her IfMise I, irks a rhtiplrf |inl,‘ 

• If whIleHt niws IhuiiiiI. Sfutt, I« iif f,. W., v. 17. 
2t. Til tho middle ages, a circle! of gohl or of her 
lirccious matcrinl, iiioro or Ic.ss oriiaincutisl, 
\vi>m by both men and women. 

Of fyi, Iirfray-s li.iilile slu^ eke 
A rha/uh t. Itmii. i>f the /ewe, 1. rAut. 

3. Tn /nr., any giirlniid or wreath, whether of 
leaves alone, as of laurel or oak. or of (lowers. 

The Wivalh miiHt be deseribed lit. length ill tlie lilazuii. 
A rhiiplet. „f rn»e* Hlluilld lliive fiilir pwi'S only ill eiilliil 
•li:<tiiiieeH fniiii one iiiiollier, the o-st of the wreath ladiig 
eo||l|Hiseil of leaves. 

4. Any liend-ilress; a. hood or cap. 

He liadde a greli! beenle ami a loiiKe tliat eoiiered all 
Ids liresto and wiui ail white, and a i7<o/«7<f of , otoii vpoii 
Ills liede. and elollii-,1 in a rolui of l.lakke, and for sete 
lieihle liyiii liytlie sadill Ihiwc. 

Jf./7t/i (K. K. T. .S), ii. -Jill. 
0. A string of bends used by Ifotiian t'afholies 
in eouiil iiig their j»riiyers; a rosary, hnt strictly 
only .a third of the beads of a rosniy. 

Her ehaplrl of lieads and her nilKHal. I.iinnfell<iiv. 

Till! rosary is divided into three parLs. eaeh eoiisistiiig 
of live deeades, and known as a eoroiiii or l^h<lplt•t. 

Calh. IH, t. 

6. Anything resembling in fonn a string of 
Ijoaihs. 

Till! eollogoiiidla imss Into rhaplelA. 

Ji. Tiickerman, lleiiera I.icheinnn, p. 71. 

7. Sluno as diapd-tlc-fir, (n). — 8. In urvh,, a 
smtill round molding, curved into bonds, jicnrls, 
olives, or sotiio similar design. — 9. Tlio fiift. or 
crest of feutlierHon ii fowl's heiid. — 10. In iujh- 
irr-nilliirt', a row of sliells or «l her objeets siis- 
],ende(l on wiro to colh>et the spat. — 11, Same 
as diiipdvt in un.v of its senses. 

chapletl (chup'let), r. t. [< dinpht^, «.] To 
erown or adorn with a chaplet. 

Ills (oreliend ehnpleli’il green wUli wreathy hop, 

/trowiiiwi, Higlit of the lUii'liess. 

chaplet-t (elinp'let), M. [Dim, <»f dutpil; cf. 
AI I ,. aipdldii.i A sniull chapel or sliriiu*. 


chaponniated (sim-pdr'i 

ii(cf) + -«fc‘J -I- 1 


Ir'na-tod), n. [< dtapour 


Lduipoiimet: saiil of tho escubdieoiMir ordinary 
upon Avhie.h llio chiiponrnct is cliurged. 
chapoarnet (sha-ii<>r'nel ), », [A corruption of 
V.^diiiptivtiti) t, dim. of dtiiprron, n htuui: seo 
dmprrmi,] In //i /-., a beiiriiig eonsi.sting of a 

jiurt <Mit olf from an ordiiiiiry, ^ 

us tho eliief, and iHuindi'd by a 
curved Hue, us if in purliiil re- 
seinbliinco of a liood. Thus, the 
lilnstrnlioii sliow.s urgent on a eliii 7 
vert, II rhnpoiiriiet l•I■lllille. Cha- 

poumet crested, lu A"., ai iinpour. 

net having in llni iiiidille u .secominry 




it i> 


IC represelllllt iiill of a llooil 
lii'lliicl -i rest, wliirli i nil.si’.s 
it to rise in tlie middle. Chapoumot 

reversed, in a elmp net will) 

tile I'oiivev I'lirvi! iliiwiiwnrd. It is soiiietimes eharged 
upon the Ill-Ill ilii-ei-My, niid tin ii ri-.seiiililes the hood iif a 
i-lonk of l opi; iiniiging liown tlie liriek. 

chappet, n. An obsolefo foiTii of diitpr, 
chapp6 (sliu-p!i'). (I. |F., < dilippr, ditipr, a 

chiiiie: sec diiipi . \ Tn /o f., luiving a eliiipo or 
botei'iil: siiid or tlio seiibbaril of tlio sword, tliH 
tiiictiiro being mi-iit iiined ; ns, a sword scab- 
biinied red, rhiifipr or. Also diinnit. 
chappie (cluip'i), w, Seo < //opin/2, 

Chappin (^•lul|l'inl, II. A Scotidi fomi of diopin, 
chappingt (cliu|i'ing), ». | Verbid 11 . of c/mpl.j 
< irouiniTull of (diinks iiiid crevices, arising from 
drought. Ifiilliirdl. 

chappyl^ (cluip'i), o. [< e/o/pl -f- -1/1.] Full of 
-’hups; cleft. Also written f7iop;»i/. iSliiik. 


chappy-, chappie (ehup'i), «, A familiar or 
alTecled diminutive of. dinp‘-K 

I Iliinl. (’/o/pr<7«, a plat® 


lini>‘’\ 

-iiriis'), II. I Mil . . . - 

I’ll; IIS a iiiiirk of olllcc; tho badge 


chapras (ehu-tii 

worn on a In ’ll; 

of a peon.] Sumo ns diiipriissif, 

Chapt. Anotlier spelling of dnippnl, iiiist par- 
tieiplo of didpK 

chapter (chap'ler), u. [Kurly mod. E. also 
diiipifi f, ocensioniilly diapif/r,'(. AfE. dutpitcr, 
ihiipifiiir, diftpili-f , < OF. dinpilrr (F. dinpitrp) 
for ’‘diitpillf, nii'ilfr, < Ij, fapiliiliiiii, a idnipter 


of a book. 


wiiie 


Auxiliary chaplain, mi iissi.siiiui tu » piuisii priest. 


. .11 resilient eniiiiii, :i jirne- 

11 Ilf I'liiit. Episcopal chap- 

Ihe i linpel Ilf II lii.sh- 
tlie pi'll iite seei'elary 


Lie.! elieeked l.ytlie i 

lain, itii eeeleslitMtle 

■ Ip, iiinl wliii iiiiw geiiernlly 
Ilf (lie liisliiip. 

chaplaincy (chap'lan-si), «. [< dmiilaiii -b -c.i/.J 
The office, post, station, or incumboncy of a 
chaplain. 

Tlie chaplniney w:is refused tu me iiud given tu Hr. 
bnudiert. .'iiri/t, f.etter.s. 

He (.Vimiriee] held lit tlm sniiie time Hie I'/iuvi/ii/iii'// uf 
l.iueuln s lull. liiiciir. Hnt., \ \. IKW. 

chaplainry (chap'hin-ri), w. [< diiiphiiii + -fi/.] 

Same us diaplnincij, 

chaplail»hv (chap'lnn-ship), it. |,< dni)>hiin 
+ ship.\ 1. Tho office or jiost of a chaplain. 

Tlie Bethesdii of huiiiu kiiiglit's rlifipltiuiahip where tiny 
hrllig gruee tu his guud elieer. Millnii, t'uiiisti'riuu. 

2. Tho possession or rovenno of a chapel. 

chaplet, «. [M Fn, < OF. dutplr, dnipjilf, diiiiplr, 
dutpd, capti;, a felling of tiiuber, the violent 
shock of battle, buttle, ciiriiagc, < dmplrr, 
dinpplvr, vhitppelcr, diappdltr, diuhlcr, vn/idtr, 
strike violently, eut. down, cut to pieces, figlit 
with, mod. F. chapdir, chip or rasji breud, F. 
dial, dtaplrr, diapUr, rhtipitr, dutpUt, c,nt to 

I iiecos, < MIj. rapulitrf, cut, cut off, cut up, per- 
laps an accom. freq. of cuppttrr, vnpptirr, fo- 
parti, cut, chop, of Tcut. origin : see diopi.] 
Tlio violent sliock of buttle; Imttlo; carnage. 

Thu two kyiigeswere reimuiuted, mid lluiii lie gnu the 
chaple full dolurousu and erewell iiiid full luurtnl. 

Merlin <K. il. T. .S.), ill. aW). 


chapman (cbap'nnpi), «. ; ]>1. ditipmt n (-men). 
I < Al F. diainiitiii, dttpmun, < .AS. fnipman, alseiu 
ntniauied rornis cc/ic-, c»/pc-, ryp-ninn (= oFries. 
kilpmitn, hopmttn = D. ktiopmttii = 011(5. dioitj- 
■HKtii, MHO. koMj'iiittn, O. k(iii/maHH=z feel, knnp- 
iiiatllirs: Sw. kopmaii = Dan. kJiihmtiHit), a buyer 
or seller, a mendiaid, < evtip, a bargain, trade, 
+ niiiii, man: see duttp, n. (and cf. ditipi, r.), 
and iiitin. Jlencc, byabbi’., dnip^, q. v.J If. .A 
merchant; a trader; a dealer. 

Thcr wuuru rhtipmen i-chosi! tlie vtinlf.-iri- tupi-risi-. 

I'ier* /•/u.riii.ii.tA). v. 174. 
A vunn>.niyi> uf ehnpmen rlelie. 

f'hiiuei r, .Mull ,if I,iiw'h Tide, 1. :!7. 
ii'iiir Oioiiied. .you du iin ehnpmen du. 
llUpniliiu the. tiling Unit you desire to buy. 

.SViot., T. and t'., iv. 1. 

2. An itinerant mewhant; a peddler. 

Wliun chapman billieu leave tbe street. 

IturiiA, Tiiiii o' Sliiiiiter, 1. 1. 
Not like a jieMy chapman, by |■l■tlli1e. but liku ii great 
niarelmiit, by wholeside. Maretna, Uuleli Coiirte/iiii, i. 

’Ilii! rest of tliu traile of the eiuinlry was in the liiiiul.iof 
tbe chapman, or Kiilesiiimi, who Journeyed fi'uiii liall to 
ball. J. II. tJreen, l’om|. of F.ug., p. :i«’J. 

chapmanhoodf (clmp'mHn-hud), ». [AlFl. rbrip- 
ininiliiiilr, < dutpmttn + -ttmjc, -liotMi.] Tfie con- 
ditieii of a cliapiiiaii or tiiideHinan ; iiieniuntiln 
luisiness; trade. 

Chapmanryt (cbap'inau-ri), n. [AIE. rhap- 
iiiiiiirifr; < chapman. + "ri/.J Traiie; business; 
I’ustora. t'ulholican .tinjlicum, 1483. 

Hu (s iiiiHlcnifR in Ids priees, . . . wliieh getslilm mueli 
chapmanry. Itncnment, dated lliDl (.krelufii., \11. liM). 

chapmanwaref, «. [ME., < chapman + imn'i. 1 
Alei-ehandise. i’nIhdU'on .AHiillciim, 1483. 

chap-money (chap'nnin'i),* ». [< chap^ + 

■mimcp.'] A sum abated or given back by a 
seller on receiving payment. | ITxiv. Eng.] 
chapote (Sp. inon. cliii-po'ta), ». [Ale.x. j Tho 
.Mexican iiaiiio for tho black persimmon, Viv«- 
puros Texana. 


ni liter 

synod or council, dim. 
raniil {capit-), a liciid: see dtapUrr^, capital-^, 
lien are doublets td' diaplrr,'\ 1, A division 
section, iisuully iiiimbereil, of a book or 
troatiKe: as, (H’liesis coiituins fifty cliaptcra. 
Abbrc'viatcd r., di., or chap, 

(If till! wliieliu si pulrre i.4 wrytcii mero largely at thu 
begyilliyugli of Ibis ehil/ili-e. 

Sir It. thnil/iinle, rylgrymagp, p. ‘/7. 

2. Tho council of a bishop, consisting of tho 
canons or iiridiends iiiid other I'celesiastics ut- 
faclied to a collegiiilo or cathedral church, and 
presided over by a doim. 

Thu iirelildshiip [uf Vurk] luu, siiii'e riei-kcl’si death, has 
lieeii under a eliuid, su Hie ehapter is at sixes and Wivetia. 

Sliili'iA, Meilieial mid .Miidei'ii Hl.st., p. l-lll, 

3. All usseiulily of the monks in a iiumastery, 
or of tlioso in a jiroviru’c, or of tho ontiro onlcr. 

.Siimuiiiiieil III I.inilisranie. slie eaiiiu, 

'I'liel-u w illi .Saint I'lillilii'H's .Alibut old. 

And Tyueimiiith's |■|•illres,s, to liold 
A ehapter of .Sailit Iteiii.-diet. 

Seatt, Marmlon, ii. 4. 

It was mid is Hie roimiinu priu-tiee of iiinuks tuiuwRnilile 
every iiiiu iiiii.g lo In-iir a l•1lllple^• nt Hii’ l ule rend, and for 
ntlier Jiiirpiises. Ikitli lliu meeliiig itsi-lf iiiul tlie plaeii 
of liieetiiig gi'iulually iilitaiiied tliu iiiiiiie uf I 'apituluiii or 
e/iu/./i'i- fi'iiiii lids pnii tli e. Tliu iisseuildy of tho niuiiks 

t'f luiiig Hiiw desigiuileil ‘‘Hie chapter," 

It is easy to iiliderstaiiil tliiih asseiiililies of all tliu liiullks 
in any piiivliiee, or of thu uhulu order, eiinie to lie eiilled 
" iiroviiieial " or ’• general ” rhapleni. A general ehapter, 
in Hie eiisu uf must of tli'i orders, is held once in tiireo 
t'lith. IHcl. 

4. Tho f)liic»4 in whieh tho business of the 
chapter ef il eathedi-al er monastery is con- 
ducted; a l■hil[ltf•r'-housc. — 5. A name given to 
tho meetings of certain orgiuiizod oixlcrs and 
.societies: IIS, to hold ti diaptir of tho Darter, or 
of tho College of .\rnis. — 0, A branch of soiuo 
societ y or brol herhood, nsiially consisting of tlio 
members resident in one locality: ns, the grand 
rhaphr of tho royal order of Kilwinning; a 
c/iop/i’r of a college Irnteriiity. — 7. A dccndal 
epistle. .Ii/tijlr . — 8. A place where doliiujiieiits 
recidvti ilisciplino and correction, .■lulijf'c . — 
Chapter of acxsldents. CO .V series of chnnees ; Jinnee 
in general. 

I.el ns trust tu time and thu chapter nf aecidenU. 

.Smothtt. 

(I>) A series uf niisinips ; ii siieressiuii of llllseluuiees. 


The 1 h.-ipter uf kuuwledge is :i very short, lint the chap- 
h r Ilf uivi./i-iils is a v.-iy lung one. 

I.iird ('hi-.di:riielil, l.i-lti-r tu S. Diiyrnllcs, Keli. 10, 1753. 
To read (inie) a chapter, tu n-iiruve (mie) earnestly ; rep- 
riiiiami. To the end of the chapter, throii,{ituut: to 



chapter 


026 


characinid 


the end: wholly; entirely ; to the oloie, lu of life nr of a 
cnuree of action. 

chapter (cJmp'tffr), r. i. [< cha)i(rr, w., nflor F. 
chapitrrr (< chajiiln ), n'priiiiHiKl in i)rcHcnco of 
the wiioio chnjitfr, cniisuro : see rhii/ilrr, «.] If. 
To bring to book; tax with a fault; oorroct; 
oenaure. 

lie inciic th:iii oiii-c iirriiif'iis liiiii I'T Mie iin'onslani'y of 
IiIh JinlKiiiciit, iiriil vvi-ii hii oviii Al'iitiH on the 

Bailie lieiiil. I'lfiil’ II, < foil', of l'oI,vl>iii.s. 

2. To Hvrungo or divido into eliiiiilorn, as a lit- 
erary eoin]iosilioii. [ifiirc.J 
chapteral (e)ia|i'tiT-iir.', »/. i< ihaiitn- + -«?.] 
Of or pertaining to a eliaptorof a religious body, 
an order, or a soeieiy. 

There was IieM a) liijoii only one oiit of the t went, v-three 

Chiiliters lOnli i- of tlie liolih n elnliii li took iilaee 

before the l‘a|i.'il aiithorily ili>)ieiiseil altogether u itli the 
ohliiratii>n of l Aa/.f. i iil elei iions. .V. iiinl ij.. tith -ser., SI. 


chapter-house (einip'ier'lioiis), «. [< mk. 

clidiiitfr-lniii.'i, also i hiijiiti l-limi.f ; < rhnjiii r -b 
/(o«Ar.] A building attaelied to a eatlieilral or 
religious bouse in which the eluijiter meets for 
the traiisaelioll of biisiiii'ss. rhaplir Ionises are of 
(Illlerent forms, some 11010;; liai.'illi'lovrams, some oetai;- 
oiial, ami •ilhers ilei aiioiial. Many havi' a \eslilnile, ami 
ery Ills are fn iiiiently foiiml iiioler llii'iii, eliaiiii r houses 
aerviin; not nnfreiiiu iilly as tniri:il iiho es (or elerieiil aii;- 
iiitaries. Many are ainom; tile no 1st notable noninments 
of ineilieval ai i hileet nn'. see eiil nioh r eiU/o t/ni/. 

That iiiiijhty Milny. \ 


n liiirt in the uronth of ilo- 


I 


I r.imlaiol. 

'oioinest. It. aiilt. 
s the elianilier of 
■ I. (:;.l ell ), § 74!*. 
w. pi. iavnds 
hedral, i 


ii«, mol ('. Iiniiiiiiiina, rang- 



i feuiale Irader. 


chapter-lands (ebap i 
belonging to the enit]u 
Ohaptia (eliup'li-ij), «. LM-- (Hodgson, 1K17); 
from IV native name.] .\ genus vd' drongo- 
sltrikes, of the family JUrnirhfif, riie tail is forkeil 
nnil lias only in reelriees'; the iilmmme has a scaly or span- 
gleil a|i|iearanee, lino to tlie metallie luster of tlie tips of 
the feathers ; mol ileiise frontal pinninles are exleinleit on 
the hiiMe of file upper nimoliMi'. 'I'here are several 
chw. as (\ iriiiii, iiiiihiii, 

Ing thronuhoiit liolla, I’.iin 
Malay peiillisiihi, Snmiilra, Korneo, 
anil l'■orlnosll. .Also ealh il /Vi-pn;i- 
fi'rioi I lloilk'son, 1M4) aioi l-hihiiiw- 
h'li’ii (SntiilevaU, lsV-.;i. 
chaptrel (ehap'lrel), «. 

[Dim. of chfipilrrKI The 
eiipilal of n pillar or ]iiliis- 
ter whieh HUp])orts aii tireh: 
more eommouly ealloil ini- 
uosf. 

chapwoman (cimji' wiim*- 
iin), n , ; pi. chu/uroa/ca 
f-w’im*eii). [< c/m/i, as in 
chapimni, + aviama.J A 
woman who buys nud sells; 1 
AltLssini/rr. I Jiii re. i 

char', chare' (eldir, char), a. [< .MK. char, 
vhurr, rliir, clnriT, pi. rhiirres, e/terres, also 
chnri‘, vlirri', pi. rlniris, rliins (the I'onn fharr 
btdiig due rallier to the verb form <‘liiirr'\, a jmr- 
tieular time, a parlieular thing to do, also, 
rarely, a turn or liirniiig. < ,\.S. cc/r, eiirr, i-irr, 
ri/rr, m., a partieular time, ti ]i!irtieuliir thing 
Ui do, ail affair (with short vowel, bnl orig. long, 
cerr), =:.MD. I). I.irr, in., a turn, circuit, tour, 
time, = A1 lift, / cfc, I if r. /.Vr, f., ji liirn, direefiou, 
= OH(«. rlirr, MIKi. /.vr, m., also tlllfi. rhrni, 
MJKl, I, 'err, f., (i. I.rlir, f., ti turn, tiirning, di- 
reetion; not found in Seand. or (iolhie, i'*(ei> 
e/t«r>, e/iu/v'l, r. In the setise of 'a iiai-t.ieular 
thing to do, a job,’ the word (exists also in the 
form chore, formerly also sjiclled choor, with 
H VHV. clioiir, idso spelled cli<in r, early mod. K. 
chncrc, pointing to a M K. *chorc or *riiorc. See 
chorc'^, n. lienee in comp, iijar for *(((•//«/• ; cf. 
e/irtr®,] It, A turn. 

Thmiiic Tn- imikefh lliertu i lnir. 

/iVjtfiiin/, 1. mu (illil ling. Misi-elhniy, ci|. Morris). 

2t. A imrticulur time. 

Tlic thriilile time rilit utsii, mnl |tlic| feurflie rhiriv, li 
tv vlflc e/u ene Aiien n Jiiu’lf, p. IMi. 


3t. A mot ion ; an net. 

Ihitc 118 toll |thon| briv me alHiute, lie 111131 I ilo tlie 1e.<itc 
char. 

JJebatr 11 / lti,ili/ itiiil Siiiil, 1. ir.7 (l.iiliii I’oeiiis iitirili. to 
IWlillcr Miijies, eil, Wright, fi. XU). 
Willie thoii holih.s mete in looiitlie, lii^ war 
To ilryiike. that i» nil holiest rfuir. 

Amt also rysiku for iieiles hit. 

Anil sals tlioil limy be 1 tioket at ttial lij t. 

/i’etiivs llw,k{V,. !■;. T. .S.), p. .-gri 
4. [In this n.se regularly, in the I'. S., chore: 
H«« etyni.] A inirtieular thing to do; a singlo 
piece of work ; a job; in the plural, miseelliine- 
OUH jobs; Work done by the day. See chorr^. 


For heof lie for Inikoini, lie lor swieti stor of lioii.se, 
Viaiutlie lhanllyj woUle eiiy iloii a rhar. 

1‘ulUical Soivjii (ell. Wright), p. 341. 


And dmwxe Iiti awerde primly, 

1'liat the clilhic were not war 
Ar he hail iloiie tliat char. 

f’lojB.r UiiiiiU. (ITalliircll) 
The iiiiilil lliat milks, 

And diH'a the nieaiieBt eharrs. 

Shnk.. A. and ('., iv. W. 

Iiitidli-etiial iihllily is not Ro •■oiiiiiioii or ko iitiiiiiporliiiit 
a gift tlial it Rhoiild Ih- alloweil to run to waste ii|hiii mere 
Ii-Miiliei-iitlH .-iinl eharm. Ihijrlrii, riiiyersities. 

char', chare' (eluir, eluii), r. ; pret. tvTid pp. 
chiirrcit, chiircil, p|ir. chon hiii, chnrimj. | < Jl K. 
eharrcn, chcrrcii, also chnren, clicrcn.i AS. ccr- 
rcH. eil rrtiii, cyrrtnt, orig. ccrran, turn, return, = 
t)Frii*R. l-crn = MD. hrrrii, l4. Irercti = IjD. 
hcrcit =(>llC t. chcraii, chc.rc.n, hran, kercu,chcr- 
rnn, chcrrcii, MUD. keren, <». kchrcii, turn, re- 
turn: H(‘e chiir^, chiinA, n. For the smises ef. 
turn jviid «'(•«(/.] I. trunii. If. To turn; give 
another direction to. 


.SaleiniR |.S:it:iii] oiir wai will charre; 

Kortlii iH'lioiif R UR l>c wiiire 
Th.xt W e gii hi na winiige .Rf lca. 

Mi trieiU UomilUa, p. t.2. 

2f. To lead or drive. 

'I'tie lonle iiyiii rharrnl |.i a ehiiliilire. 

Sir tiairaioic and llir Urrrn Kniiilit (K. H. T. H.), 1. s.'iii. 
Take good eyd to our eorii 
Anil rliarr iiu.h)- tlie erowc. 

Cvci iilrii ifyaterlrK, p. 

3. To stoji or turn bai.-k: in this sense only 
chore. [North. Fng.] 

i'lianjH, or geyiieeo|i) 11 |var. a,\’rii rloinliinl. nialii. 

I’rniHiil. I’arr., p. 70. 

4. To separate (ebiilT) from the grain: in this 
sense only «7m/r. [Prov. Kng.] — 5. [Seec/u/r', 
chiircl, 11'., 4. and ef. chord, r.J To do; per- 
fonn; I'xceule. 


.A Hr rhar'it when he is gone. 

Phtrhrr (niiil annthrrl. Two .Nohic Klliwiien, tit. 2. 
II. iiitriiiin. If. To turn; return. 


lie rhantr iiselli none ett ill to Rome. 

iMyaman, TII. 182. 

2t. To go ; wend. 


Tliiirvore minii to hire rherdr 
■|■|lrll8ell^> and llirostle. 

<hrt uiiil .t'iyht innate, 1. Ifi.'iO. 


I,(‘ue askede tieiil hoiii to fareii 

With wineH unit etiihlre tlietiu-u |1hcnee1 charm. 

I.irnr.iiii and AVc/m. (K. K. T. .S.), 1. Kill. 


3, [In this smise usually choir.'] To work in 
the liovise of another by the day; do eliares or 
idiores; do small jobs. 


MoIIiit goes out rharin;i. Rii'." re|ilhiil the girl. 

Tharki rail, Tlie Curule'H Walk. 


char- (ehiir), r. /. ; firet. and pp. rhorrcii, jipr. 
chorrimj. [Due to rhor- in chorcool, ratlier 
tlum to (7i(tr'. MF,. chornn, turn, reliirti, wbieh 
does not o<?eur in MK. in a sense connected Avith 
that of chor'-^. .See chork- and chorcool.] 1, To 
Ivurn or reduce to eliareonl. 


.A way of rharriiii/ Kea-eo;il wherein it Is tn about tlimi 
hoiiiw or ie.HS . , . Iiroiiglit to eliareoal. 

Il..idr, Works, It. Ml. 
2. To burn the surface of more or less: as, to 
char the inside of a barrel (a process l•egll1arly 
(‘injdoyed for som<^ jiuryMiSes) ; tlie t iuibers were 

badly chorrctl. =Sfn. .Si e 
char- (cbiir), It. (See rhor-, r., and chorcool.] 
Pimreonl. 

't he RUN itself will lieeoiiie rohl ns a eiiiiler, dead as a 
liurneil-oiit rhar. II. H'. Il'urivii, ARtroiioiiiy, p. 2|. 

A tiller is .1 tiig iniii driiiii eontiiiiiiiig ten tlioiiHainl 
|>iiillids Ilf iiiiiiiiiil bone bhu k. The "rhar" iiiliRt be wa.sheil 
with hot water eyi ry two ihiys and ilrieil in n kiln. 

The Crnliirii, .V.X.XA'. 113. 

char-' (eliiir), r. ; pret, and pp. rhorrcii, ]»pr. 
chorrimj. (Origin iiiieertain; jierhaps a par- 
tie alar use of chor^ or chor-. \ In huiUlimj, to 
hew; work, as stone, tlxfonl Ulo-ssonj. 

Char^ (ehiir), n. (Formerly also written c/jw/r, 
chore, < tiael. rcoro Ir, ccor, red, blood-eol- 
ored; ef. t.Sael. and Ir. ccor, blood. 'I'lie W. 
nniiio is toii/och, lit. red-bellied, < for, belly, -f- 
c(H’h, red.] A lisli of the family Suhiioiiiitir and 



< li.ir, or Amrrlr^n HriHik-tnuif 

Kejjoit i4 I!. S. ('ffiiuii)*iS8ion. i'r.H4 i 


genus SolvcliiiHa. ah the Bjieeien were fonuerly 
ranged In the geiniif .Salinn, and aeveral flaliea wliieh are 
imipurly eliom are vallod aatnion vr trout. There la hut 


ono generally rerognlwil speeies in Kiiropc, Salmlinu* 
ulpiniia. tlie eimiinnii red eliar, fnriiierly cnHeil Salmo 
iinililii, of wliieli tlie sieeiiHed Wiiiilerniere elml' amt tlie 
Welsh lorgoeh or redbelly are liy most eonsidereil to he 
varieties. It Uilniliits elear eiild wafers ot Switzerlmid, 
tiermniiy, Seiiiiiliiiuvia, ami (Jreat llrltiiiii. Tlie Amerieiiii 
i liiir iieiiresl the I'.nroiieaii is known us ttie Kaniictcy lake 
(ill .Maine) tnnil, .'intiilinii.i miaainin. Tlie I'lneherg elnir 
of iiivtie Aiiierii’u is .s', iirefiiriM. Ttie eominoii Aiiierieiiii 
lil'ook troiit, .s‘./,ijU/m(/i's, is also a eliar. ( 'liars are iininiig 
tlie must beiiniitnl iinil delieions of (lie siiliiioii faiiiily. 
They are distinguished from Hie true Ironts liy liiiving tlie 
Vinner boat shiiped and without leetli in its sllilft. Ttie 
eidors also are eliarneteristie. 

char^’t, chare-'f, «. [MK., also chorre, an assibi- 
lated fonu of mr', ij. v.] A car; a chariot. 


Aliont his rhar tiler weiiteii white alaiiii.s. 

I'liiiiirrr, Ixnight's Tale, 1. V-XH). 
I.Slie] pa.Rses nwte "f Hie palesse with alio till' [iriee may- 
d.'liys, 

Towiiide Che.Rtyri! in arhnrrr tliay I'hesi! hir the wiiyes. 

iliirir .\rlhiirr(V.. K. 'T. S.), I. ;«)17. 
Therliy also, not ferre froiiie .Iordan, Is Hie plaee where 
Klyas tlie jirophete was ranysslied into tieiiyn in a guide 
charr. .i<ir Ji. (iiod/nrdi’, I’ylgryinnge, p. 42. 


char" (cliiir), mlr. and o. [Short for *ochor 
for ojor : moi ojor.\ Ajar, llolliircll. [North. 
Kng.'l 

char' (ehiir), II. [Appar. a partieiilur use of F. 
c/u/r, a car, wagon. J An old wiiie-meiisiire. in 
(leuevii it was nliont 14.") I'uiteil States gallons, 
char" (chiii ). It. [K. liid.] An isl.niid or siind- 
baiik i’ormed in a stri-am. 


Tlie great Indian rivers, llierefove. not only Riijiply new 
griiiiiiii liy de|iiisiHng rhnrs or Islands in their heds, efe. 

if. It’. Iliiiilrr, The Indian I'.inpire, j>. 44. 

Ttie gradmil formalion of rhiim iind bars of Rand in Hie 
upper part of its |lhe Hridimapiitra'sl ei inr.se lias diverted 
Hie main voinme of water into tlie preHimr rliiiniiel of tlie 
.)umnii:'i. liiiriie. tirit., .X\’, 2!)ri. 

Ohara' (ktl'vil), », [N!j., < Or. .f iipii, delight, 
< r('.jViice.] 1. A genus of eelliilar 

eryjitogamons plants, mitiiral order I'horoccic 
(whieli see). Tbey grow in jiouls mid slow KireniiiR, 
rooting in Hie grnninl and growing ereet. .Suiiie speeies, 
nui'hiira ,firliilii, wlieii taken mit id Hie water emit a very 
disagreeable odor, like Hint of snlplinreted liydrogen. 
They oeeiir all over the world, bnl ehbdly in teiiiperalo 
einiiilriis, 

2. [/, r.] A plant 
of lliis genus. 

Ohara'' (kti'rii,), n. 

Tlie name of the 
.soutlieriimost of 
the two iiounds in 
I he constellal ion 
Canes Vemitiei. 

char-a,-hancs(sliiir- 
ii-bon'), ». [ V.chor- 
I'l -haiicu : char, a 
car; o, xvith ; /mac.s', 
benches: see cur', 
hoiikl, and bench.] 

A long nnd light 
A'idiicle fuvnislu'd 
with IriiiisA'crse 
s(>afs, nnd general- 
ly ojien at thi^ sides 
or inclosed wit It 
curtaiibs. Soino- 

t lines chorohoiic. 

We Mvre met by a sort of rluir i) haner, or Ainertenii 
wagon, with three seats, oni' behind the other, all fiieiiig 
the horsis. J.ridii l!ra.i/:rii. Voyage of Sniilieani, 1. \iv. 

Characese (kri-rii'.si)-(:'), «. /d. [Nii., < choro + 
-ocetc.] A small group of submerged clilorojiliyl- 
bearing crypt ogamens plants, nearly related to 
till* algii* and coiisisliugof sleiider-joinfed stems 
whieh liearwhorls of halves at regular hitcrvals. 

The leiivi's bear leiillels and the orgiins of frnetitleation. 
Tlie iiiiHii'i'idia arc sidierical bodies eoliiposi d cxlernally 
of I'iglit triangular sliield-.slmped RegiiieidH, inelosing a 
great nimdierof lilameiits. lii 1 iieli joint or cell of Hie 
latter is prodiieed mie lUiHiern/oid rolled siiiriiliy. Tlie 
I'urpogoiiinni eoiisists of a l■l■nlrill cell wlileli, after fertill- 
zaliiiii, lii eomes Hio fruit and is inrln.sed liy .'1 eells twisted 
Rpirally ainimd it. 'Ilie sperii s are nsnally groii)ied in 
two fimiilh's, cai'li eontiiining two genera. In the Cha- 
rnr, re|iri'.sentcd by I'harn, tile sfi 111 and leaves are some, 
limes i-oVi reii wiHi u enrlii iil layer of eells and ule some, 
tiiiii s naked. 'The leaves are in wliorls of from (! to42, ami 
tile leiillets lire always one eetled. Ill Mtelleir. repveseidiMl 
liy Sitrlla, Hir stems are never eortii'iited, and the leaflets 
lire ill wlioi'ls of trom (i to s, and otien more Ilian one- 
(S'lled. Tlie eireiilatiini of tlie profoplaslii is easily oil- 
sewed in Vlie eells of many Characnc. Several speeies are 
iiieriisled with lime and are very lirltlle, 

characeous (kn-nV shins), a. In hot., belong- 
ing to or ri'semliling tho i'hornecir. 

characin (kar'a-sln), H. A i'isli of the family 
(’hoMciiiiila-. 

OharacinSB (kiir-a-si'nd), II. ]il. Stiine us ('ho- 
rocinimr. 

characine (km'a-sin), o. Of or pertaining to 
1)ie < 'horocinimv OT i'horncinUUc. 

characinid (ka-ras'i-uid), «. A fish of tho fam- 
ily Chiirocinida:. 




Oharadnlds (kar-a-sin'i-do), n. pi. [NTj., < 
Characinm + -tfte.J A family of plectospon- 
dylous fishes, typified by the gonus rhitrariitun. 
The liuily la scaly ; tlio liniil is iiiiktMl ; the iiii|>er jaw is 
fomu'.d hy the iiitermaxillarles in the iniihlle iiml (he 
niSXillnrleH latiTiilly ; the iwlui ie iiiipeinlaKi-R are iiniro nr 
lesH iiiimenin.H ; and the nir-liludder ladlviihnl triniHVersely 
tnUi twii pnrthins. An ndli>i»ie (in is cenerall ilereh>]ii'<l, 
and there are no n«endol>ranchi!i!. The siieeiea are inlialt- 
itaiita of tile freali waters of Africa and trn|iii'al Aineriea, 

dharacin^SB (kiir''a-Hi-ni'n6), w. pi. [Nli., < 
Chamriinis + -iiur.^ A siilifamily of flmrnci- 
noid fish(?a to wliieli diflfcnMit limits liavo been 
assigntid. Also Charariiiw. 

(^araclnoid (kiir'a-si-tioid), n. and n. ( < Charn- 
riHuit + 1, li. IVrtaining to or having the 
chiirnet.ors of tlio Chornriiiiihv. 

II. n. A fish of tho family Chiirnriuiihr. 

Oharacinus (kar-a-ai'inifl), II. [Xfi. ( liaei' [u'-do, 
180a), < Gr. xii/mi (A:n|)nK-), a sea-fish, perliaps 
the rnd; a jmrti(juhir nso of A'li/ini, a jioiiilf'd 
stake, < ,tn/m(i<Ti(e, mako sharp or pointed. See 
chnrncUr,] A genus of fishes, typical of the 
family ( 'hamciuiilip. 

charaett (kar'akt), w. [A restortsl siielliiig of 
MIC. cumvt, vnrnvtr, i‘urrrt, a mark, < < m- 
rt/efe, ctirale = I’r. rarnclo, shortemsl fi-om h. 
charncUr ; seo rliiirnrtrr.'\ A elmraeti'r; a dis- 
tlntitivo mark. 


character (kar'ak-ter), II. [< MIC. corochr (usu- 
ally sliorltmed riinirf, a mark : see vliitnirt) = !•'. 
mracti're = Sp. (■iiriirlrr = t*g. nniictir, rhnrar- 
fcr = Tt. cnraltrrv = 1). G. Dan. Sw. hiidllrr, 
< 1j. rJinrnctcr, < Gr. Aai»ii'~'ii', proji. an instru- 
ment for marking or graving, eoinmoiily it mark 
engraved or itniiressed, a figure, any dislinelise 
mark, a personal fmitnre, peculiar nalure or 
character, < furrow, scratidi, en- 

grave.] 1. A mark maih' by cut ling, sfampiug, 
or engraving, ns on stone, metal, or otber liurd 
material; henee, a mark or figure, written or 
piutod, and used to eommuuieato thought, as 
in the foriualioii of words; a letter, (igure, or 
sign. 

|{r inmiU'l is th(! very aiiin . . . wlio inis rend llic iliisky 
eharaftera tm tlie iiortnl witliin wliii-li tlicre is an li<>|ic. 

.M,i,'iiiil<i!i, Milton. 

Hho looked into an illnniinntcd cnnntcniUK'c, wiiosc 
chariutera wuro all Iwnininit, tliiin);li tlio i>hko itself was 
dusk, Cliiii'liill,' Priiiilr, .sliirlcy, xxxvii. 

Hemio— 2. The peculiar form orstyh' of letters 
used hy a particular jiersou ; hiindwriting ; iuiy 
systeju of written, engravi'd. or printed syni- 
Inds emidoyed liy a particnhir rac(> or niition 
of people to record or communicate (honglit ; 
as, the Greek dniritckr; the Itnnic clidraclcr ; 
the Hebrew duiraetir. 

Alas, Maiviiiiii, (Ids is nut niy writing, 

'J'lioiiKli, I confess, iiincli like tlic rhanirh-r. 

.'ill, Ik., T. \., V. 1. 

Another letter yon must fraiiii' for mo 
liistanMy, in voiir hnly's «■///, /vc7c/-, 

To siieli 11 iinriHise as I'll tell tins! straiglit. 

il,’,iii. (111,1 in., Kniglit .if Malta, 1. 3. 

1 will liave Ills mmio 

Funned in sumo mystiiy/oovicfi r. ^ ^ ^ 

Ho . . . made liides Ilf all tliat [ tiilil iiiiii, in the i|naint 
ckiirnfli-r nsoil t>v (lie MiiKlireliliiiis, or Arnlis of tlio WeM, 
which has cuiisiiloralile reseinlilaaeo to (ho ancient ('iille. 

/I. r<i///..r, l,an.la of tlic Sara. en, (i. ■,*A 

3t. A cipher. 

For Sir H. lionuet's luvo is lainic to tlio lieigtit, and ids 
coiilhloiieo, tliat lio Initli given niy l.md a charnctir, and 
will iilillgo niy l.iU'd to ciirrcsiioini witli him. 

l',;,,,„. Diary, II. Ms. 
4. A distinguishing mark or clniracterislic ; 
any one of the proptn-tics or (pialitics whicli 
servo to distinguisli one person or thing from 
others; u peenliarity by wliich ii tiling may be 
recognizotl, de.seribed, and classified, in nioitern 
Gnglmi eharnrti-r is tlio most general ilesigmilion for that 
which lui uhstract nunii lienntes. 

I will not iiimio him. 

Nor give ymi aiiy cAnivd'/i /- to know him. 

Jleau. nil, I h'l., I.ittlo Kreinll l.awyor, i. .3. 

i’ear and sorrow arc tlio true „li,ii;i,-ti’ninii,l insepavalde 
coiiiiianliiiis Ilf most nielaiieholy. 

Ciirfim, Aunt, of Aid., p. PSJ. 

Till! liniidiigns anil draperies of the grave still hiipiirleil 
their cliurmd ehametfr to the llgure. /’'ic, Tales, I. )t:7. 
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characteristic 


and acquired ethical traits wliieh give to a per- 2t. To ascribe a cortaiu character to ; charao- 


his moral individuality. 

A ehiirarlfr, or that whidi ilistingiiii,hi*H one man (roni 
all others, l■,nlllut Im> siippuseil to consist of one imi'tleidar 
virtue, or vice, nr imssiuii only ; hut It i.s n isiiniswllioii of 
t|iialities wideli arc not contrary to one anolhcr in the 
siiine person. /Iri/ifen, t'ritidsin in Tragedy. 

A fhitnifli-r is only formed thnnigli a innn's enii.si-lons 
presi-iitatiiiii (n Idin.self of olijeets as his gnml. ns that in 
whidi Ills sdf-.s:itiHfaetion is to he fniiiid. 

T. 11. f;r,,-n, I’nili gonieiiii to Ctliies. « 10.S. 
6. The meral tpiaiilies nasigned to n person 
by repute ; the estimate ultaelied to an imlivid- 


terize; destiriho. 

.She's far froni what I eAnrnefer'i/. 

.Vi,lill,’fi,niiml Jioiilc!/, Spiuilsh Oypsy, v. 1. 
TIiMnims . . . llitia chant, •frn'th the (’on WiddiMises. 

riillcr. Holy War, p. Ufi. 

.3. To give e.xprossioit to, as mental qualities 
to tlie eiiiiuteiiaiiee. [ b’are. | 

Siidi iiiingleil p.'issions cli,ii;icl, r',1 Ids faen 

Ilf llen e and terrihle lieiievoleiiee 

Thill 1 did Iremhle iis 1 looked mi him. .'inutheij. 

charactered iknr'ak-terd), n. (< rlitiriirtrr + 


t.nlb^he^ommunityiuwhiehh.ilivv.;^ 

or bad repufatum, Htamling: as, a dunurkr characterially ( knr-ak te'ri-abi), mb’. Gharac 
forveraettyormendacty. p.ri.st ieallv. ll,,llhnUd'h,Uip,,s. 

eHp'l'in'n^^tindidilryTMl-n^^^^^ characterisation, characterise. See charm- 

the jiinisiu'ies. /Wm-Fe, Iteseription of the Husl, I. in. Ii ruillnui , clllirtlclcri::c. 

('ha ruder i.s the slow-spri'ailing iiillin-nee of opiniiin ni i.s- characterism tkar'ak-ter-izm), II. t= <’«- 
iiig from the deiBiiTinent of a IIIIIII in soeiefy. Krok,,,,-. rnctrl kinf. < 1 1. i hltnirli ri.'tllllis, < (ir. X»d"^~V- 
Speeillenlly — 7. Good qnnlities. ..r the repiitn- p/'T/ioV, a idinriiidiM-iziiig. < x„p"KT)if,i:,i,-, ehar- 
tioii of poss«‘ssing them ; good repiitation : ns, neteri/.e: see rhin'iirlrri.c.\ 1. A ilistiiictivo 


II of worth and character. 


eliiirncliT; a ehariietcrisl ie. 


rii. y II 

fur lliey 




it Ihen 






Seaiidid, ii. I. 


wli:il. lie iidglit il 


t u hid he slioiild. 


: III! looka not to 


2t. A desei 


There was a certain .shyness .slMiiit his griding, ipdte Siinplleity in ilii 
dilFereiil from his nsiiid frank vohdiility. tliat did not, and transact ions, I 
liowever, impress ns as any aecesslmi of rhamdrr. iiieii. 

t'nd llitrlc. Argoiiaids, p 

8. The qualitie.s, eoni-se of net ion, or role np- j' 

|>roprinte to a given person, station in life, ^ 
proft'ssion, etc. 

Tile missionaries eanio liere at llrsl nnder the charndcr 
of idiyHidaus. /••leiHTte. Ileserip’imi of (lie l-hLsi, l.-v". 

Twiinhl not he out of rhnractcr, if jmi went in yoiirinvii characteristic (kill"’' ak - te- 


l l.ers 


I',. J,rn 


■arriago. .Shcriilc Sdioi.l for Scandal, id. I 

9. Strongly marked distinctive qnalilie.i 
any kind: as, a man with a great, dent of a 
acirr. 

To put it in a single word, f tldnk tlinl ld.s|lir)il 
ipialities Riiil faenlticH were in tliat rare eoinliln; 
widdi makes charndcr. 'I’lds gave llavor to wliateri 
wrote ■ IV very rave nnatity. 


i^ D. e, 


iiiity ill all prdeiiees 
II I, ;■l.vl;ls of eliristiuii 
•l,s (e.l. 1s;C.), I., ITof. 


•inn of tlio ddef Aotors. 

'I'lm New Inn, liraniiitis i’ei 

tilt), II. and ii. 


10. An account or slat.ein 
pt'ciiliarities of a person o 


liimi. 

2. Relativ 


•lit of (he<|nnli(ies or 
r thing; specifieally. 
nil 01.11 or II written statement witli regard to 
tiio standing or qiialilieatioiis of any out', as a 
servant or an employee. 

it was ymir charndcr Hint first emnmemleil 
Him to my (liiinghts. .'ihirh ii. Hyde Park, ii. :t. 

Mr. Seidell was a l^•raml wlimii nol Artmel. ri aii IIiiH. r, 
or transmit in any K\|ire.ssii.ns eipial In Ids Merit and Vir- 

11. A person ; a p(*r.sonage : its, i he nolde char- 
iiclcm of ancient liistory; a disrepuiablo char- 
acter; siieelfieally, one of the persons repre- 
scuUhI in a drama, or in fiction. 

In a Iriigeily, or epirk poem, tlio liero . . . niiist out- 
shine Hie rest of .all tlie chnrwtcr*. 

nrinleii, I■llralld of roi-try and i'niiiHiig. 

'Ilie frieiidsldp of disHligidslied chaniderr. tl„.i,;,c. 

I Went down lo Hie Tnrkisli lion.ses. In eiiHivale Hie nr- 
iiiiamliinee of a sliignlar chacadcr I met mi laiard Hie 
.Steiiiiier. K. Taiilar, l,aii.ls of Hie Sariiei-ii. p. 

12. A [MTSoii of marked peculiarities; au odd 
person: used absolutely: ns, be was a charac- 
ter . — 13t. A stamp or repre.seiitulioii ; type. 

[Ktire. 1 

And Hioii, ill tliv lilai-k kIiii|h! niid lilaeker iieHmis, 

I■s■ing liell s m rfeet character, iii t deligliled 
To do wliiit 1, tlimigli iidliiilely w irked, 

Tn iiil.Ie to hiiir. Rrua. an, I t'l., Kiiiglit of Miilla, iv. I. 

Arabic characters, arrow-headed or cuneiform 
characters, baptismal character, eplstolograplUc 
characters, etc. Si-e tlie adject ive«. -Character-actor. 

•See a, -tar. Character Of scales and keys, in manic, tiie 
|•••rlllial■ Iimdity or iiidiviilniility Hint is Himiglit to iiiln-re 
ill rertaiii srali s and keys. Tliiis, keys having sliiir]is in Hie 
sigmitiirc are Himiglit to lie liriglitcr iind Mlrmiger Hiaii 
tliose liiiviiig llat.s ; iiiid i-crtain imsHls lire saiil to lie inure 
appropriiilely expressed hy rertiiiii keys tliaii liy otliers. 

Tlie existence of such ditfel'cnccs, cxcc]itso fur us tln-y rc- 
.sidt from Hie ineiiiiality of llic voice nr iiii nccitleiitul or 
Iradilimial Irregiilnrity of tuning. Is denied liy niiiny mu- n j„ ,, 
sii-iaiis. Derivative character, u diara.-ur ilmt is d.-- 
iiiiciiiic from anoHicr. Generic character, a mark dis- 
tiiigidshing genera. MttSlcal Characters, tlm cmivcn To '•■'■m 
timial fnrms nr iinirks used for sign* iif clefs, miles, rests, Himighl, is 

etc. Real character, agrapldeul sign wlihll sigidlles ■* ■■ ■ 

smiietldng flireetly and iilisigrnpliirally, ami not nhmieti- 
eally or liy representing a spoken word or sjaua-li: nlso, 
a eoinplete system of siieli signs Rerviiig as a written 

Iimgiiiige. -Spedfle character, a -siiei-iiie diirera 


niipw Sp. caracfi risticii = I’g. 
= It. earn lit ri.'ilica = T). karakte- 
ri.sUrk ,-t Sw. karakh rintik (cf. i !. karaklcrinliitch 
= Dim. ki’nikhristisk), < (<r. xiipuhTiipicTiKm;, 
< x"l‘*"'~'il>'^‘ n'' di'siguiiti', chunii'lt'i’izt': wm 
chararh r'Kc.] i.a. 1. I’crtiiining to, constitiit- 
iiig, nr indienting thn (■hnriictor; cxliibitiiig tho 
in'ciiruir qinilifios of a jiorstm or thing; pi'cii- 
liiir; distiiictivn : ns, a chavacicri.nlic. di.sfim'- 
litin ; with chiinickriitlic goncrosily, lin (>inptiod 
hi.s piirHi*. 

I saw Ihe mmildei'liig ruin of an aliliey overnm with Ivy, 
ami Hie (aiii r .niire of a villago I'hnreli rising frmii lliu 
e chanii'tcriniic Kng- 
liciiai, .'fki frliHook, p. ‘3.3. 

to II cliiiriioii'i'istii*. nr ^•lnl^allto^- 
islif.s in .sense 11., 'J (/<) or (e), cbaracterlBtlo 
angle of a curve, in a, a M-i-iiliMenr riglit-iingleil 
triaiigie, wliose iiyiiotln'iiii.-M' niaki", a part of tlm I'lirvu, 
not sen.silily illlfm-iit fi om a l ight liim, CharaCterlStlo 
formula, in malh.. a furiiinlai xini-ssiiigtiuw many nt an 
1 wii.i spii-ad of tlgiiii's sali.-fy aii,i I'-fold rmidition, the 
fonniila lieiiig of Hie form sliown iiiiiler If., ‘JCA).— Chajf- 

actorlBtlc function of a moving system. See.fnnc- 
fom. - Characteristic letter, characteristic sound. 


if a ueigiilioilng liill 


Istlc number. Hie iminiii r n 

spri-ail of tigiiies, fora I'midilii 

Characteristic piece, in • 


acterlstlc tone, in i. 


preiiiary 


, owliielitim 
iteil, lilllS detel'lllinillg or 
lie wold. Also ■■alleil Hiii 

■daicicicr.- character- 

•hal'ai leiislii s of ii given 
of a given dimeiisioinility. 
.Ill', a emiipositimi inteiid- 
■, iil.Jeet, or 


lote; Hie II iidiiig tone. (A) 
I'll it is ill.stiiigiiisiii'd trinn 
a.s tlie l-'S Hint ilistingiiislies 


II. It. 1. That wliich si-rves to nhuruftorizo, 
or wliicli ci.nstitntos or indicnlcs the charao- 
fer; nnytliing llnit; dislingnislics nun person or 
tiling or plncij froin anoiln-r; a distinclivti fea- 


rliis va.st iiiveiilion exerts il.si-If in limn 
ipi-rior III Hint of any poet ; it i.s Hie gn-ii 
ainicfcrintick wliii li 'illslingiii.ihes liini fm 


of w isilmi 


VVmi- 


■ ill a nianiier 
ami pei-iiliitr 
I III! otliers. 

J •«/«>. 

I do desperate 
, \V allien, p. 11. 

II ami mode of 
if life, liy wlileh 
I ; the [lower of 


The ini|iurtiinee, tor eliisHilleation, of Irilllilgi'Anrach . 
mainly ilepemis mi llieir lieing emrehited wiHi sed-ral 
other fharadcra of more or less iinportanee. 

Uanrin, Origin of .Speeies, p. Jko. 

5. Tho cuinbiuation of proporiit^s, tpialilicrt, or 
poculiarities which distinguishes one person or 
thing, or one group of persons or tilings, from 
others; specifically, the sum of tho inherited 


•. ,lf- 

. . . . tarn, iM-nt, emi- 

slitntioii. 

character (kar'ak-fer, formerly ku-rak'ler), 
c. t. t< character, hJ\ 1. To engrave; inscribe; 
write. 

Sliow mu one sear character’ll on thv akin. 

.Shak., -2 Ueii. VI.. lil. 1. 
'flic laws of inarriagu rharnder',1 in gold 
r{KHi tliu Idanulitiil tuhlcU »l her heart. 

Teuaytun, Isabel. 


stiilli/rd, tixi-il 
I Hie great char 
ilistiiigiiislied from iiiiiiiiim 
aila|iting ili-elf In l•ir^•lllllslam•e.s, 

if. K. riijr„r,l, i.eetiiles, I. lOfi. 
2. In ninth.', (a) [N'lj, charactf ri.stica, naed in 
this sense by Henry Hrigges in 11528.1 The in- 
ile.v or integer jiart of an artificial or Hriggsian 
logarilhm. See toijarilhm. (h) .\ nuiidier, one 
of a set of iitiinbcrs, //, r, etc., referring to an 
i-way siirciiil of figures of a given kind, and 
such that the number of these figures which 
satisfy any i-fold coiulitiou is etnial to up + 
tn' -F, etc., where a, h, etc., are whole numbers 
dcpemling upon ihe nature of this condition. 
This definition, given by 8chubort in 1870, is a 



chaxMterUrtlc 

mneralieation of that Rivpn by Chanlna in 1864. 
fft) Any number in a r<>rtiiirkii1iln way to 

a figum : a iwo of the term not allowf-d by eiiro- 
ful writwra. (ft) A number referriu}; to u hii;lieT 
singularity of an algf’braieal curve or Hiirliu-e, 
and exj»ws8i(ig how inimy Miinple Hingiilarit ies 
of a givt'ii kiiiil it rcpIaecH. (r) The rational 
integral fiiiictioii (in il.s lowi'.st tcriiiH) wIioho 


}thiM. Hcu< i'JwriH'trrislii' Iriti r i>v xomitl, above. 
—ObaracterlBtlc of a cubic, in Uu- luviinttiiie 
anbariiuDiii' intin ol tlic fnnr iiiiiucnis wtiirli nni Of ilruwu 
ton iiiuiKMuiiiio fi'otii iitjy OIK- Ilf its une iioiiitn. - Char- 
acteristic of a dynamo "i- magneto-electric ma- 

Ohlne, n riirvi- wlmsc !il.sriKs;i.'i iiiiiisiirc till.' rli'ctn.iiin 
tive fiiri'c HI' ilillorriii'V of lii.l.'iiliiil, iiiiil wIhuh- oI'iI itiiili's 
nuiiwiii'o till' iiit.'iisity Ilf fill- riirri'iit. A uliiiiit ityiiiiiiio 

hiu iw(H'ii:»t'iiii.'i'i»iii'i, till- lAii'i'iiiii mill iiiii'Miiii. Ex- 
ternal choractorlsttc of a shunt dynamo, n <-uivi- 

WllllHO llllHI'IssIlH n-l.li -II III till' ililli'I'i llli-H Ilf I.iili'lltilll 1..'- 

tWHeii tile ti'i'iiiiiiiils, mill tin- oiiliiiiil.'ii tin- iiiti nsity of tlie 

ruri'oiii, ill till- rximiiii l in iiit. Internal characteris- 
tic Of a shunt dynamo, lilt- I'liiii'iii-li'rlsiii' fiiMlii.' Kliuiit 
elrrilit. — Syn. 1. ('/iiiiiifh r, Airn'hiih’, I'li'. Sve tjiittlilji. 

characteristicaKkiir iik-to-rin'ti-kiii), Smiio 

as rhiiriicff'rixtir. [Uiii'(>.] 

Hut till' K'‘Ui'l'ul lii'iiuly of tlii'iii nil |k, llmt tliry [Sir 
riiilili Siilin y'H MUiin'Ihl iiri' so iiiiifi'i.'lly ehiiriii-li rintiitil. 

I.iimh, Klin, :m>. 

characteristically (kar ak-te-iis'ti-kal-i), fuh\ 

In u ehariictiTistit.' iMiiniier; in ii niatmer Hint 
oxpresKf's tbe (•hamcl or ; ilistiiictively. 

r.i(i-h Ilf IIS looks lit llic uiirlil in liis om ii vtny, nnd lines 
not know tlliil In-i liiiiiS it is I'/mi io'/i riAuiillii liis own, 

./. //. Criiin. nf Assent, H :»il. 

characteriBticalne88(ki\v*'nk-le-iis'ti-kiil.nes\ 
w. [< flinrtu /i rinlicdf -t- Ttio slate or 

quality of being eliunieterisl i<>. 
characterization (km-'iik-ter-i zu'shpn’i. ». | < 
rhurarli ri^i: + -ff/nui.] Tlie fiel fif ehiiriicler- 
iaiiig; rei>i'eseiiliilion or ilescrijition of Halii-nt 
qualities or elianietcristies, as by iiii actor, 
paiiift'r, writer, or speaker. Also sp«‘lled 
acIvritidtioH. 

" Hiieii'ty " in tills reiiri'seiiliitive town of tliv t'aeiMc 
t^inst is fuiiiicivliiil ilitlieiilt of rhiinirti rhiiliiin. 

,s’. Ili’iihx, ill .Merrliim, II, 7, 
characterize (kar'iik-tir-lz), r. ; ]irt't. anil 
pp. chiiviicUrurtt, jijir. clKinH'IrrUinij. !_= W. 
earm't/risrr = Sji. Pg. nnavU rLar II, ciinit- 
UrL'^ntv ss 1>. /,tira/r/f r/si i-r/i =t}. hudl-ttriKirvn 
ssDaii, kunik(trisiir = i<vr. knml U rimnt, < Ml,. 
charactf ri'niT, < tir. \iifinKT)/iiiOii', designate by 
a cliiirin'tf'ristif; mark, \ |r///fis-///), a inark, ehiir- 
neter: hw clitirtwit r.'] 1. To impart a spf'eial 

stump or eiiaraeier to; efuistitutn a charncter- 
istie or tile ehiiriiet eristics of; stamp or distin- 
guish ; mark; ilenotf*. 

A Hjiirit Ilf |>liilnso|i1iy nint toleriition . , . now st'emsi In 
eharaott'i'i/tf ilit* up:*,*. ituhintHifh, 'I'lu* Jtfi*, Nt». i!, 

S. To dc'seribe the elinrneler or give an ac- 
count of the iiiiiililies of; describe by dislin- 
guisliing qualities. 

One of tliut of woiiirti wIkhii ,y<>u liavr fAtr/vof' 

tcrizfd iiiiiU-r tJio iiaiiir of jillM. Sjitrftifur^ Nu. 4fH. 

rmU-iT tUtf.*- totiio*. of TutiK-rliiiu’ ho htitnuUd t«t 

Kinjif Wlillum. Ju/mtuitif Lifiwif Kuwe. 

Sf, To cmgrave, stamp, or imprint. [Kare.] 
SciillaicMts fhitritfliriirit uml cliin nieii in tlic khiiI, 

Sir M. Huh, tiilg, of Mniikiml. 
Also Hi>ellcii rh/irrirfi 
= Syil. 2. To innrk, iliisi|;iiiitii. 

characterized (kur'uk ler-izd). p. a. [Pp. of 

cliaritetrri'c, -j'.] .'stamiied with a sficcific cliar- 
acter or constitution ; liaviiig ebarad eristic or 
typical qualit ies. 

Tilt; cinivt l•I•|.■sent» ii l oursc n il siiiiilstinii-, « lileii t-oii- 
tiliucs well idiiirmUi rizi ii ns f:ir ns eii]ii> .smiiniires. 

/iiini, Sec. tiriliii. i;.\ji., I. 4(1. 

oharacterlese (kar'ak-tci'-Ies), «. [< ilninu lcr 

+ -hm] 1. i.ackingadetiiiito orpositivecliar- 
Rctor; commoiqdace; uiiiiiti'restiiig; weak. 

He (Shnksiici’cl viewed witli tin; lil-oiiln-tiL; eye of aeiiliis 
the old uliiy or the old story, unit ill onee diseoVered nil 
Its cupiiliililiiui; ... its (•hiiriirtrrh m |ll■rsllllla.'es lie w :us 
coiifldeiit that lie cniild i|aii'keii w'itli liri'iitii .'iinl uctimi. 

/. !>' Ixritrli, Amen. Ilf l.it.., II. J.’vS. 

2t. Unrecorded, ns in history. 

Mlslitv states rhniurti rli KX are |;riit,‘il 

Til iliisty iiotliliiK. .sVurA-., T. iiml ('., iii. 2. 

characterlessness (kar'ak-tcr-ies.iics), ». [< 
nhurnrttrffvs -f -hcss. 1 The state or (luality of 
beiii|e witiioiit a wcdl-markod chariictt'r, or dis- 
tinutivo feut.iiroB or Tnark.s. 

character-monger (kar'ak-ler-mung'gf'r), w. 

Ono given to critiiciziug tin; actions and ciiar- 
setera of 111 her poojilc ; a gossip. ( Karc.] 

She was ills |.lolin.siiirij] jiet, liU dear love, . . , liis lit- 
Heefutraetrr iiiii/i;/er, Macaulay, Mndajiie iJ'Arbliiy. 


charaetery (kar'ak-lftr-i), ». (|< eharaeter + -i/.] 

1 . That wdiicii eoiiHtilub's or iiidicaics charac- 
ter; that in uiiyihuig which iiiilicatcs ita quali- 
ties; a ulianw'.ter or charac.l«riHtic. 


Kr,il». 

2. Tlip act or art of characlori/.ing; cliaracti r- 
izalioii iiyiti(>aiis of wonts or rcjircsonlution. 

Faerie# iisi' ltiiw'cr!i for tlu-lr rhiirarhn/. 

Shale., .\I. W. of W., V. 5. 

A tliinl Hort licstuwed tln-ir time in ilmwlni; nut llic 
true liiieniiieut# of vvery virtue nnd vice, mi iivciy tliiit 
who saw tile iiiciIiiIh iiilirlit know tlie fiicc; wtiieli art they 
KiKiiilli-iilitly' leriiied r/iararh-rii. Itji. Half, ( •IinriietcT'. 

charade (siiii-nld'), w, [F. ; a hkmI. Avord of 
iinknovvH origin.] An enigma whose solution is 
a Word of two or more syllaldf's, eiicli of wliicJi 
is separately sigiiihcant, in sound, and wJiieli, 
IIS well ns the whole word, must bo discovercil 
from u diiilogiie or descripl ion in wliich it is 
used, or from drninntic reproseiitatioii. 

Charailrx nnd riddles us at (‘lirlstiiina. 

Tranymu, rnil. to rrliicess. 
charadrian (kii.-rn<l'ri-);.n), rt. Kimu; ns f/irt- 
rmlrinr. 

OharadriidsB (kai-ii.-dri'i-de), ». /»f. < 

I'hamdritiH -iihr.'] A fiiiiiily of juipcoi'inl 
lirossirosiral gralliitorial binl.s, of the order J.i- 
aiieohv; a groiqi of sinull iiiiitcoliiie wilding 
tdiils, or shore-birds, coniprmiug the pilovem 
and certain p]ov<‘r-like forms, rcliilmi Avitliiii 
fiitiiily limits to I In; genus (7(((m(/r/«.v. it i# n 
liii'Keniid iiii|Hirl(iiit ci«iiiiii|H,lilnn imiii|inf nearly HKi i<|ic- 
eic*. Ha liinitB lire, however, iinrn-tlled, wveral Kclient 
heing snnieliiiicH iinnlo fyia;# of ilialiiiet fitniilica. Aim) 
f'iutraitntnitr. 

Charadriiformes (ka-rinPri-i-fdr'niez), m. pi. 
IKl,. ,< Char, I, + U forma, form.] IiiOnr- 
idd's aiTiingciiieut, one of four orderij of Imina- 
logoimtoiis Itirds, ineluding llu' pigeons, plo- 
vers, eraiies, gulls, etc. They arc di.stinguishcd 
by Hie sehizorliiiuil siniclure of Hie nasal bones. 
Charadriinm (ka-rud-vi-i'ue), «. pi. [Nli., < 
( harailriuH ■¥ -ii/rr.] The typical subfamily of 
tlic fiiinily Vliimulriiilir, iiicfiiding the true {do- 
vers. N,.riiiiill.v they iiiivc hut a f...'# ; tiio liirsi reli.'ii- 
lute, nnd li.iiiier tliiiii the toea, wliieli luiniilly liiive l.iimil 
wel.l.iiig; the lihiir iiiik.-.l I.. low ; the winva Ions nnd 
nnitc; nnd tiui tail slioit, Benernlly even, and l•l■lllllosed 
of 12 fcutliera. 'llic Iiill in lyideiilly iires-slroalriil, 1# iml 
loiiicer thill) tlic lieiid, and ia Hlm|ied muncwlmt like tiuit 
of a iilKeon. Tlie group <'oiitaili8 Kcve.rill genera uiid larr- 
Imiis tio uprclea, of all jinrt.a of the wiirld. 

charadrlne, charadriine (ka-rad'rin, -ri-iu), a. 
I’erliiiiiing to flic i’hariulriiitiv ; resembling a 
plover; pTuvinlinc. Also cliamdruin, ehurad- 
»•««( f , vh a rail ri old, 

charadriold (ka-radT'i-oid), a. and «, [< Chn- 
radnim -oid.\ I. a. licscinbling or having 
the eharaeP ra of the dUnradriidta, Also c/w- 
radraid. 

11. /(. A bird of tlio family Charndriidtr, 
charadriomorph (kn-nvil'ri-o-mdrt), w. Ouo 
of the Vtiaradriomorphir. 

OharadriomorphsB (ka-nid'ri-o-inor'fe), «. pi. 
[KIj. (Muxlcy, IHOi ), < Vliarudriiiis 4- (jr. /f'/'W, 
form.] A group of birds ineluding the plovers 
and siiiiH's; tlio limicoline ivuders or Liminthv ; 
a supcrfaiiiily of Kcliizognathous cariiial o birds, 
nearly €*quivaleut to the pressirostrnl niul loii- 
girosfml grallntoriiil pnecocial birds. They hare 
nil eliuigiited »inl roiniiaralively alelider I'oatriini ; jiroiiii- 
Ill-lit li;iHi|iterygoid iiroeeam-H; liuiiclliir eoncavoeoniex 
iiiiixilloiiiiliitliie# ; the uiigic o( tliu iiiaiiilildc m-iirvcd ; the 
lialiiix sainll or iiliM-rit; nnd the crii# liiirc ulaivc llic mif- 
friiKo. The group include# tlic Charatlriulir, .S'eo/o/uTrofif, 
nnd n-liileil fnniilieH. 

charadriomorphlc (kn-rad''ri-o-mor'fik), ft. 
[< i 'haradrioinoridm -fc.] l*lover-like; elia- 
riidriiie; phivinliup; specifically, having the 
char, act era of tlie {'hantdriomorpha'. 
Oharadrius (ka-rad'ri-us), n. INI)., a mod. 
ajijdieatioii <if J.. rJiarttdriiia, < Hr. ;r«/mil/i/w-, a 
yellowish binl dwellijig in elefts, sujipuisod to 
be Hie slone-eurlt!w, < xaiiod/M, a ravmc, eleft, 
gully,] Tho tyjiical genus of Hio family I'hn- 
rtidriidm and subfamily i'lmradriimr. Konneriy 
it WII.1 Iiion- extensive lliiiii the rniiiily now i.H, luit it liiiii 
lii'i'i) viirioiisly n'Btrieti'd, .■uni i# iiowi iiminlly eoiilliied to 
■'■■rlulii MHita-il three linal HiieeleH, like tin- ei.iiiiii..ii golileii 
plover of Kiin.pc, C. jilueiah'ii. Sec cut iiinler jUui'i r. 

Charadrold (lui-rad'roiil), «. Sunm us cha~ 
rudrine and i hariuMoid. 
charas, Hame as churnia. 
charboclet, charbonclet, »• Middiu Ungiisli 

furiuH of rarbuneU-. 

'J'lii! teiiipntl i# ntyret nil with tryct cliitho#, 

IliUMiiiiKiif tiriglit gold, >V (dlier liriMlc veHsclI, 

(iiaiiinlirhTH full rlicfc, & eharhukill Ktoiie#. 

And other Itielie# futl Jtife that wu may rail finun. 

Deulruaion qf Troy (B. £. T, .s.), L ai70. 


charcoal-pencil 

charbon (siiilr'bon), v. [F”., lit. a so® 
rrtrhou.] 1. A Jittlo black spot or mark ro- 
niaining after tho large spot in tho cavity of 
Hio eornor-ioo1h of a horse is gone,— 2. In 
jmthol., nnthrax; innlignaul pustule. Seo an- 
Ihrnx. 

Hi# liilior# iiiiiiii rharhnn (Hplcnic foviT nr miilignnnt 

i, ii«tiile)li:iit 1>.'..I1 siigg.';,t.'d hv Illy Ktinlii'M. 

/W,'»,'(tlllim.), Cop. Sel. Mo., XX. SOI. 

Cbarbon de garance, « snliHliinei; olilnlned fmm mnd- 

iler liy In iitiiiK Itwilli >.troi,« milpiiiirie aeiil. eolivertiiig l, 
into a lilni'k iiinB.s, wlileli on lieing ln;iited yields a hiiIiII- 
iiiiite Ilf oriiiiuc erysliil.4 of nlixiiriii. 
charbunclet', a. Au obsolete form of {’iirhiniflo. 
charcoal (chiii-'koi), ». [Kurly mod. Vi.vhamde, 
also vharkc-ndv (see below), < MK. rliarnde, 
vharhdv, probiibly a eoni ruction of "rliark- 
adr, < rhfirlcrn, iiiod, F,. e/irtiA*, eit'iik, crack 
{.rhnrkd being iilt, a viir. of i'rarl,d), + vole, eoal 
(like Ml), krivk-lool, later krik-kool, pi. krivk- 
kidvn, eliareoiil, < krirkni, “ JO. vrirk, vrvak, + kuol 
= F,. coal), the verb being used utlrihiitively, in 
((iialilieiition of tho iiiuiii, wiHi lef. to the (Teak- 
ing or eli liking of tlio coals in tlieir friction 
agiiiiistoiie aiiolln-r (ef. e/bi/.rr, a cinder, named 
fur a like reason : ef. also K. dial, rfiork, v/ivrk, a 
eiiider, a piece of charcoal, proli. duet (j Hie com- 
|>oiiTid), or to their eriickiiig or crackling in tho 
lire: SCI' c/i(fj7. l fiinl ctm/. Jlencc, from r7/rtrw«f 
analyzed as rharl: + coat (early moil, K, rheirkc- 
ridr, as above), but witbont reeognitiou of tbo 
oi'ig. sense of chin k {chark ^ ), llic tic w verb rhark^ 
iiniT llm noun chark'^ (xvliieh eiiniiot be derived 
direetly from rhark^)", or, from rheirroal nnn- 
lyzcil as char ■+• coal, Hie new x'cvb char- and 
the noiiii char" eqiiix'. to rhark", and noxv tho 
usual form ; noo chark-f char‘d. To Skeiit’s view 
the char- of charcoal is a parlieiilar use of MJ5. 
chain a, turn (tiuit is, from wood to coal); ef. 
“Then iNeslor broii’d them on the calc-tarn’il 
Avood” (Chainiiaii, Odyssey, iii. (iL’il); “But 
though tlie whole xvorhl farii to coal” ((». llcr- 
lart, Vcrtiic); but Hie MK. charirii, mod. E. 
(7mrlaud itscegnales, mean ‘turn 'only in rof. 
to a change of direction (and hcnco function), . 
and do not iqipciir ever to have been iiseil 
with ref. to a ehiuige of form or substance. 
Seo cliarK ] 1. (’mil made liy sub.jecting wood 

to a )iroci>ss of snioHicri'd combustion; moro 
generally, the (•nrboauts'ous residue of xt'geta- 
ble, animal, or coiubusliblo mineral siibslanccH 
wliich liavo been subjocted to smothered c.oin- 
bnslion. Wood-rhiirroiil b used ii# fiii'l iiiiil in thcaiiiiiii- 
fiu'tiirc of giuipoxvili'i', null, from It# power of iiliKorliitig 
giisi'H, n# n ill.iiari'ctaiiL and also as n lllliT. Tlie ditrerciit 
kinds of cliiireoal lu-e einiiloyi-il for niiiiiy iiiirpoHC# in Iku 
luT.s. See rarlx'H aii.l cmil. 

A cheyer liy-foi'o llie elu.'iiiiiu tliiT c/mrcole Iirenned 
Wntzgi'aytlieil for uyr linwan. 

Sir Outcuifiu; and the (.freen Kniyht (K. K. T. S.), t STf,. 
slic liiirm-il no Iokkc tliroimli tlie eitidevg of loo kiiido 
all'eetiou tliiin lliii loggu tloolli witli tlie helii of fharke- 
raahx. TM-hoth (.li.ea. New Slink. .S.k,;.), p. sO. 

2. Apcricil of cliarcoitl, used byartist, s. . Animal 
charcoal. Sumii »» h,ui,<.iiiark. Coal-gas charcoal. 

Slime ,iK ,ja«-rnrl,„n (wlil. li see, iiiiili r n,,lm„y. FOSSU -T 
mineral charcoaJ. seu »,i,(/i. i ,[r'.oii/, iimii'i' eoal. 
Molded charcoal, mi urtilleint fuel muilu Ilf eliiiri'iml. 
refiisi! mill eiiiil-tur, iiiulcleil into eyliiulrrs, ilrieil, mid ear- 
lioiiized. 

charcoal-black (chiir'kul-blnk'), «. A black 

j. igmciiL prepared from viuc-txvigs, almund- 
sliells, uml |ieneli-s1 ones. 

charcoal-burner (I'lui r'kiil-b( r''n(r), n. A man 

eiiipluyt'd in the inn mifuctiire of churcoal. 

charcoal-drawlnj; (ciiiir'koi-dra ing), «. i. 
A ]iie1urc or diinvmg executed with crayons of 
cliarconl.— 2. The art of jiroiliiclng dniwings 
xvith <'liarcoal. 

Tliis m l of eliarrnnl ilriiirlii;i, wliieh How oeelipie.s u very 
liigli iMisitioii in tin- n[ilnioii ,',f artists ns an iiiileiK'iideiil, 
liieailH of espl'i-Hsioli, in a lllosl eliriollH exiinillle nf wllUt 
limy l.e .atti'il i.i oiiiotioii mm, oust tlie giapliie art#. 

H,„«, ,l„„, (iiapiiie All#, p. 1(,7. 

charcoal-furnace (chiir'kol-ier*'nns), a. Afur- 
Jiaco used in the iirejiariition of c’liiircoal. Tho 

fiiriniee iisial for lias a largo eliaiiilier wliicJi 1# com. 

jiletely tllleil W'itti tlic wooil, witli air-liaK.«ag<'8ilistrili||t(<i| 
ajioiit it, mid with provi.sioii for icgiilatliig tlie siipiily „f 

charcoal-iron (ehiir'k(‘)l-i*i'>rn), a, A suiM-rior 
quality of iron mado with Hio uso of charcoal uh 
a fuel. 

charcoal-paper (ehiir'kol-pa''p(r), v. Amm- 
cali'iidcivd paper with a soft texture and a 
t<s)tli, used in chiircoal-draxviiig. It is mado 
ill various tints. 

charcoal-pencil (eliitr - kol-jien 'sil), n. A 

l•l•Ilyon cousistiiig of a chnrred twig of xvillow, 
or of sawdust IToni xvillow-, lime-, or poplar- 
wood, pn-hsed ill a niokl, dried in the air, and 
charruu in a rcl.urt. 



charooal-plt 

charcoal-pit (char'loll-iHt), «. a clinrcoal- 
fiiriiace in the £«>nn of a )>il, usually eotiicnl in 
shape. It is fUIotl with wocmJ, wliich is linsl 
and then eovoved witli <-iivth. 
charcoal-plates (i-hiir'kol-plntH). n. pi. The 
name given to the host ((imlity of tin-plates, 
made from eliarcoal-iroii. An uiferior (pialil v 
of tin-plates is made with eoke ns th(> fuel. 

charcoal-tree (<diar'kol-(re), «. An Iirtien- 
eeoiis treo of India, Trntni urit iilolis, allied to 
the elm. 

Oharcot’s crsrstals, disease. See ni/xi„i, iiit<rfi.-<r. 
chard tf, »■ An obsolete form of chart or its 
donhlet ctirilt. 

chard'-^ (chiird), «. ( < F. *chanU-, cnnic (cf. char- 
(lomi, < F. ditir/lon), < L. caiihnix, a thistle or 
artiehok*! ; s<>e mrd-’.J A leaf of artichoke. 
(Ujnura Ncoh/mus, blunchotl by deprivitig it of 
light. Beet-ChardS, tlic Inif stalks nn.l niidrilis ..f n 
viirlcly i)t while iicft., Ilrhi (•;,-;ii,iM wliii-li tlicsi; iKirts un- 
grcntly ili'Vi'Iopcil, ilrrsscil fur tlie Oililc. 

chardoon, ». Se(> rordoun. 
chared «. and r. Sf>e charK 
chare*'^ (e.har), a. [Also chare; jterhaps a. par- 
ticular nso of chared, char^, a turn : see c/of/ l.] 
A narrow lane or ])assage between houses in a 
town. [North. Kng.] 

Chare-^t, «• H'-e chart>. 

charett, ». [Fairly mod. E., < ME. chart f, cha. 
rette, < OF. chart tfr, chart lc (= fV. Sp. I‘g. 
carrefa, = It. caret tia), < Mb. rarn ta, a, two- 
wheoled ear, dim. of L. carriis, eliariot: see 
fvtrb] A eliariot. 

Ohare Thursday. It'imrc, assiidlated fortn of 
cart! (fonnil onfv in tins name iMul in the adj. 
chart)). Of. ('ttrr Sautlaij and tlie ( S. Kar-frcHatj, 
‘Oare Fritlay,' flood Friday. | * Tiio Thursday 
in Passion week; tin* day before (jood Friday. 
[Prov. Kng.J 

cnarewomau, ». See chanramati, 
charework, «. See chanrark. 
charfron (shiir'frtni), a. Same as rhawfhiH. 
charge (ehiirj), r.'i pret. and |ip. cha flit'll, ]ipr. 
chari/hii/, [< MK. chan/iii, rarely iharrhiit, < 
OF. churiirr, chariiicr, F. rhariicr, load (also, 
without assihilation, OF. carkiir, AF. ‘•rarkir 
(in ooiiip.), > ME. ctirkcti, load, Imrden. mod. 
li. mrk), = Pr. Sp. lartiar^ I’g. carrcjiiir = It. 
carmtre, < Mb. carrirarc, carirarf, haul (a car). 
< Jj. carruH, a car, wsigoii: see earl. Jlctice 
als<| f< Mb. carrirarc) K. car/:, I'lirijo, carat /: = 
cariiT =s carric/:, cnricii/arc, fto., uml in comp. 
diitc/iarjic, itiirr/iari/c ; see these words, and cf. 
c/airi/c, H,] I. Irann. 1, To pul a load or bur- 
den on or in; fill, cover, or occupy with some- 
thing to b« retnined, supi>ovtcd, curried, etc.; 
burden; load: jis, to chariir a furnace, a gun, a 
Leydf'ii iur, eti-,; to rhar'iic an <jven; to c/tanje. 
the mi ml with a princii)le or a message, 

Th.w riia to the clitf tiinl n icil to tlicir alioiinl 

the h’lcaiinss to llicir sue ; hut liti'.lini,' llic 

liout <7oo'i/i'>f with KlcmiiiijH, vichli'd llicai^clvcs and liii> 
I'hii'c. Ava. c//,. ii'i Arlicr'a Kiijt. (iaiii.r, I. Hi, 

fahu-kily, tlic pi.-tids were Idl ,/„o'.a-,t. 

s..||,.,;i for Scandal, v. 

'I'hctahlo Htooil lioforc liini, ./coa. ./ nltli food. 

M. A, chi. Sidilal' ainl Itusliaa. 

A Viody when electrified is said lo lie i7oo'</o/. 

S. /'. '/7niH(/.s.i/;, I’, led. aiid Maw., !>. S. 

for eiittiMK the facets, flic lajH are rliiir,i';l ailh line 
washed emery. lliin,,-. Artisan s llniidhook, p. /.i. 

8. Eigiiral ivoly, to fill or burden willi some 
emotion. 

What u Hlttli is there ! the lleart is sorely ,'h,i,;inl. 

Shak., Maeia th, V. t. 
3t, To subject to a elmrge or iiiiuiieial laiiden. 

And alt eiiy Imws is iiiori> worth than an otlier, tie liit 
t.hc/iarchfd to liys worthy |worlli|. 

/•;».//«/. (;ii,U(V.. i:. t. s.), p. a.,:. 

FttL tliioil blaster Itrook, I desire iiioie aecpiaialain e of 

t'ortl. ttood Sir Joliu, I sue for voiirs: not, to c/m/v/r 
you : for 1 mast let yon nnder.staiid I tliink myself la liet- 
ter pllghl for 11 lender than you are. 

Shak., M. W. of W., it. i 
4. To impute or register as a d<‘bl ; place on 
the debit side of an lUieount : as, (he goods were 
c/iarf/eilto him. — 6. («) To tl.\ or ask as a price; 
reiinire in exchange : as, to fhartir 8') a ton for 
eoal. (6) To fix or set down at a [iriee named; 
sell at a given rate : us, to rhari/c coal at s.'j a 
ton. — 6, To hold liable for payment; enter a 
delfit against: as, A I'haripii H for the goods. — 
T. To acenso: followed by irilh before the tiling 
of which one is accused: a.s, to c/iari/i! a man 
teit/i thoft. 

la ull this Jnh shined nut 
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8. To lay to one’s charge; impute; ascribe the 
resjioiiKibility of : with a thing for the object, 
and OH, HiioH, to, or atjaiHst before the person 
or thing to which something is imputed: as, 
I chari.li; the guilt of this oh you; the accident 
must lie c/iartii'tl lo or at/aiinii his own cnrcless- 

Whul lie clmnii A in defect of I’li-ly, «'hiiri|.y, :ind Muriil- 
ity. hnfli hiii nlsu i7inri/,f hy I'npists ii/mn the lie.st re- 
f.inne.! liiili-eli. s. .I/.7l.„i, Klk.iimkhisles, xx. 

reVX-iTse Iiliinkiiid ! whose wills, erenleil fr, e. 
t'hiiiv nil Iheir Wih.-s un iiliHoInte decree. 

Iliu.l, i. nil. 

9. Toifitnist; eoininission : with fc/f/i. 


Ilee rlinrai'n .vmi nf (Irst liieelilii; irith nil his seerels. niid 
■ HI ll,■lll■r ni'iinniiiliince urowes more re.si-rild. 

t!p. Knrh'. .Miero'insnionrnphie. A Weiike Mnii. 
The ilenn «ns i7i«i-,<;.-,/ n-Hh tlie nox-eriimeiit i.f n (rrenter 
niiiiilier of .Yont)i.s of hiiili eoiiiu i tioiis niid of ^reiit liopes 
thnn coiilil then he finiml in niiy other college. 

Miii'iinhiii, Hist. F.iiif., vl. 

10. To eoiiiinaiid; enjoin; iii.striiet ; urge ear- 
nestly; exhort; adjure: witli a person or thing 
as ohjeet. 


■ f/iai'i/al Hod foolishly’. 


■Siitnii, iiv.iid ! I I'hnirijt thee, tempt me not! 

shn/t.. r. of h". ;t. 

The kina f.ntli strieUy elntfiiil tlii- eonirnrv. 

' S/mk., Itieh. III., iv. 1. 

Weep not, Init. x)H'nl(, I l■|llll^<l>• yon on ols'dlenee ; 
Vonr fntliiT t/tn r'jc.t you. 

t’h'ti'/fr. pontile .MnrrifiKe, ill. ;i. 

11. To give directions lo; instruct aiithorita- 
t- voly : its, lo rharijc a jtiry. 

Ill llnthnwny'.s ease. I7i)2, i liief .last ice Holt, in r/iara. 
iii't the jury, e\)ires.<i-s no dislielii-f hi llm po.ssihility of 
wilidiernfl, mid the imiietmeiit implies its existenee. ' 

t.inii/l, Aiiioiik my lliHik.s, 1st ser., p. •J.iti. 

12. To call I o account ; challenge. 

(’hiii';ii' IIS llicre Upon iiilcr‘Kntorle.s, 

And we will niisuernll lliim{s fnillifiilly. 

.s7«iA-., .M. of V., V. I. 

13. To bear down upon; make an onset on ; 
fall on; attack by ru.sliing viidciitly against. 

Himself, 

l.oril t'litford, imd l.ord Stalford. all alireii.st. 

I7iiii-.i;it onr main lialUe's fi-oid. 

S/ntk., ;i Hen. VI., I. I. 

14. To put into tbo position of attack, as llio 
spear ill the rest, — 15t. To value; tliink niueh 
of ; make accotint of. 

We tone iiouhl his lede, lie Ills land iiowl|ii-r ; 

Xe f/tunji' iiouht his eliatia-ymr. Ilioah In- chide eiier. 

I>.'.ilruclii<n >)' T,'>ni (.K. Ik T. S.|, ], p.iai. 
Charge bayonets! tin- order yiven to Inlaiitry .soldiers 

to lower tin- iiiiiski'Is with (l.xed l>si.loliels into tin- posi- 

attm-k. -Syn. 7an.l8. .l<VMse, f/noue, /;i./.et, etc. 

(see .ifirihiili', Asrn'hi', AV/'er, etc. (see 

II, intraHH. If, To import; signify; he im- 
portuiil. 

I jBisse al that wliii-li i'lnifin lh iioiu'ht to -ii.i. 

Chnner,'. Troiliis, hi. ir.Ttl. 

2t. To take to heart ; be concerned or troubled. 

r.sail •■hni'.iiit,' lilh Hint he hadde sel.l the liutit of Hie 
lirste iieiidri-l eliild. Wjicll.f, Hen. .\xv. ."1. 

3. To place the price of a thing lo one’s debit; 
ask payiiiciit; niuke a dcinaiid: as, T will not 
rhtiriic for this.— 4. To make an onset; rush 
to an attack. 

I'liiii'ii'', flicslcr. rhiii'iic ; (Ml. siiiiilcy, oil ! 

Were tin- Inst word.H of Miirmioa. 

Scott, Miirmioii, Vi. a;*. 
1 liiivc In-cii at hts rinht hiiad liiiiiiy ii day wln-ii lie was 
e/ii 07 /i;ci upon riiiii fall sallop. Dirkunt. 

5. To lie down in ohedieiice to a command: 
said of dogs; coinnionly used in tho imperative. 

Chargll^ order, aiioitlerolitaiiied Iindvr KiikIisIi stat- 
utes ivy !i jndi;meiit eredilor to linve Ids elaim niinU- a 
ehariie on the stock of tin- delitoi- ia any |>nlilie eompaiiy 
or riiiids. Charging part O-r a Idll in eipiit.xt, tin- part 
iilIcKim; either evnleiiee or niiitters in iiniiei|mtion of the 
defi-nse, or to whieli the l•olllI•llllllallt wkshes the defen- 
dant's aiisui-r. 

charge (ehiU j), w. [< ME. t /targr, < OF. chari/r, 
carat', F. c/tan/c — Vr. Sp. Pg. carya = It. ettrica 
(Mil. *earrica, carya). f., a Itiad (also wit litmt 
assihilation, OF. (AF.) '^rarr, kark, > ME. car/:, 
a IoimI, aiixicly, iiiotl. H. cark, anxiety). = Sp. 
carya Q E. carya), a loail, = Pg. carya, u clnirgo, 
o(Tici<, = It. carico, carro, a load, etc, (,sc« car- 
yo)', from the verb.) 1. A load; a weight; a 
burden : used either literally or figuratively, 
of fruit it iHii! tn-i-l hure so ripe a rhantf 
Thill iilli! men it inliilit fiali!. 

t/iiirer. I'lmf. Aiiinnt., I. l;iT. 
It is nisi wonu-hi|i, hut a i'Imi rue. lordsi-Iilp to tniisle. 

//.>/»!»« fu f'ir(/i7i, etc. (E. K. T. S.), 87. 

"i'i.s u creut ehante to come under uiiu IsKly’s liniid 

S/tta-.. .M. (v. uf \V.. I. 4. 
2. The iiuantity of anything which an appa- 
ratus, us u gun, un cluutric battery, etc., is in- 


charge 

tended to receive and fitted to hold, OT what it 
nctmilly contains as n loail. siH-eitlually— (a) The 
iiiiioiiiit of ore, tliiv, and fuel, in due )iroiiurtinn, tu he feil 
into a faniaee at any one time. (f>) In etii(;(.,thp quantity 
of stiitleal i-h-ctriiity dislrllMiteil over the mirfueo of a 
hoijy. as a jirliim condnetor or teydeii Jar. Tho eharge 
of II liody may lie either free to pass off to aiiotlier Is-dy 
(as the eartli) wiHi which It is eonnocteil, or lioiiml hy the 
iiidiietive aetloii of a iieiphlioriiig eharitv of an oppi,situ 
kimi. See imfiictiua. 

If a hollow closed eoiidnetiiiK hody lio rliai'Ki'd, how. 
ever liielily, witli eleetl iefty. the wtnde of tlie rlinrije is 
fiiimd iqion Hie outside surface, and none whatever on 
Hii- iiiiiilc. ./. K. II. tinnlon. Elect, ami Man., T. If,. 

Ilcncc — 3f, Tim case or tube used to contain 
the cliarge of a gnu ; a cartritlge-caso. 

Soiiidicr.s . . . levied In the l.o»e<’ouiitrles, . . . called 
l>y the ui'iii'i'all name of Wallownes, liiive used lo liiinu 
aliiiiit llieir iieckes upon a liaiidriek or liorder, oral tlieir 
einlles, certain idis-s, which Hicy call rhiir'irr. of copper 
and till, . . . uliicli lliey Hiiiike in skirmish to he Hie most 
really uiiy. Ipioted in H/esc'* ililllarii Aiithi., 1 1. 21* I, note. 

4. In Kngland, a iiuantity of lead of somewhat 
nncertnin iiiniiiint, but siiitpnscd to be fiU pigs, 
eaeli pig containing fi stiiiio of ll! pounds eacli, 
— 6. A unit Ilf weight iisod in lirabant iiji to 
lS‘ji>, being 4tM) HriilaHit pounds, ei{Uiil to 414 
ponnds :ivoir(lii]iois. — 6. A corn-measure used 
in Konthern France. Tin- ohl ehurKc of MnrsidlU's 
was I.M.s liters; Hic new cliiiritc (still ii.scil, mill also at 
Xicc)isl.v.i.!iti liters, ov 4i l iiilcil Slates Inishi'ls. Tiiother 
places Hie cliiinic varied, 'lu iiis Keiieriilly less lliiiii at Mar- 
seilles. 'rims, at Tarasi-oii it was only I. a Inisliels, liut at 
Toulon It is siiid to liiive exceeileii IS liiisliels. Tin- cliiirKU 
of oil 111 Moiit|>el1ier w.'is |S( riiiled Slates finllons. 

7. A peenniary linnlen, l•^lcnlllbrallcc, tax, or 
lien; cost; expense. 

Moiitlis without limiils; maiataiiicd at vast expense, 

la peiiee a r/iiiri/i', fa war a weak ilefem c, 

/h'wh ii, I'ym. mill Ipli., I. 402. 

l'■|•om Ids eveelleid leariiiiiK, and sonic n'latioii he had 
to Sf U. Ilvowne. 1 Isive Ids .-/ill nil's into Enulaiid. 

/■.'irtiiii, liiiir.v. Kch. 1, 1(1!S2. 

He liad hei-a at a eonsiili'ralile I'/m/'vi- ia wliite ulovcs, 
|)eri\vif(s, and siialf-lioxes. 

Aihlhon. •I'rlal ot l.nillcs' IpairrelH, 

8. That which constittites debt in cominorcial 
transactions; the sum payable as the price of 
iin.Vthiiig bought or tiny service rendered ; an 
entry; [he iletiit siih* of an acconnt. — 9. A 
thify eiijoint-il upon or intrusted to one; earo; 
eiisteily ; oversight. 

I fiiee my lirotliei- Hnniini . , . e/fun/s over .leriisulein. 

Nch. vli. '1. 

He lni|iiireil mnny tilings, as well cotiei-riiinK tin- priaeiis 
whieli liad the I'hnrur of tin; eily, wliether tliey wern In 
hope to Ilefeinl Hie smile. Knoll, 's. Hist. Turk*. 

A lliird dlvlsloa, wlieli the liarniless sheei> 

Mast lean- Hieir iiimlis lo liiiimry wolves in rhari/e. 

10. Anything Committed to another’s custody, 
care, concern, or iManagi-nieiit ; hence, speeifl- 
eally, a parish or congregation committed to 
tin* s)iiritual caro of a jiiistor: us, lie roinovetl 
to a new charyr. 

He liiiHi sliook liiinds with time ; Ids fnm-rid iirii 
Sliall Ini my e/iun/e. l''oi;l, Ih-okca Heart, v. 2. 

sme yon liavc injnrd Her, mid l‘hylax too; 
l-'iir slic's my Vlniinr, mnl yon sliall Uiiil It so. 

J. Ill'll II oiont, Psyelie, li. 121. 

He will enter on a sysleni of remitiir pnstorul visitina 
aiiioiiK Ins rloii'i)i‘ will explore Ids tleld tu its iitinust 
limits. ir, ,»/. Iloki i', New rimiitliy, p. 

Ilf. Heed; attention. I'/iaiacr. 

To doe this to an.v |iiir|iose, will rei|ntre hiitU cAanfii, 

iUllI tAlK’I’lplH t*. 

ill Jfthu Stnifh .-t ’l‘|•uc Tr!ivt.‘l!i, II. ?jf). 

12t. .y iiiiittor of iinportanee, or for considera- 
tion ; importance; value. 

Ill him that meiieth wel, it were iiu rlinnir. 

Chn I, Kidfdit's Tide, 1. 1420. 

lieeiiiise . . . Uie siiyd < liest is of e/oir,;,- wo desire yuu 

to liiiiie a speeiiill t i'i;md viito it. 

Uiikliiiil'H Voiiniii’g, I. ;t41. 

13, Alt ofiler; an iiijunetion ; a mandate; a 
commaml. 

I his I'l iiiee | Kielim-d 1. 1 not fiivoiiriiifs tho .lews, ns his 
t allier had done, liad uiven a slrlet rlinn,,'. Hint no .low 
slioidd he ailmitled lu he a Spectator of Hie Solemnity. 

Iliiki'r, Chl'oideles, p. (i2. 

14. (ft) .\n atldress delivered hy ii hisliop to 
the clergy of !iis diocese, or in onlinutioii ser- 
yieus hy a clergyman to the candidate receiv- 
ing onlination, or to tlm congregation or church 
receiving him as jiastor; also, any similar ad- 
ilress delivered for the pnvpose of giving special 
instruetions or advice. 

'I'ho lilslioii hiw rccummcmlcl lids luitlmr in hi* eharM 
ia the eleiKy. lirytUn. 

(fc) An address delivert'd hy a judge to a jury 
at tho close of a trial, instnurting them aa to 
tho legal )ioints, the weight of evidnnee, etc., 
affecting their vewlict in tho uasu: aa, the 
judge’s charye boro hard upon tho priauncr.— 



charge 


charioteering 


16 . In Scots law: (a) Tho command of the 
sovereifni’s letters to iierform some act, as to 
enter an lieir. (.h) Tiie messt-tit'er’s copy of 
eervico requiring tlie jieraon to otie.v tlie »>rder 
of the letters, or f'enemlly to iinpleiiieiit the 
decree of a court : us, ii i-hnrijr on letters of 
horniu);, or a rhonic u;'uiiist a siqierior. — 16. 
What is allepsl or In-onolit t'orwurd l»y way of 
accusation; impnlntion ; iiccusution. 

Wc iicfil not |iMt iii'H- m.itti r fo Ills rhuriif. 

Shiik., Cor., lit. .1. 


ThcrAuri/rnf 
of plicncuiuMiu. 

17. Mint., .1 
omy, made 
close qiDirfei 

Tilt! KiiuH^ii I 
•laushtcr, iiinl 


•■oiifoiiiKlinu loiii flirr viTj' iliffcrciil ctinisi'.s 
Ulirmtl. 

in iiiipef lions utiuck upon tlie i>n- 
witli tlie view of iitthtin^ liini at 
IS iind rmitinj' liini by the onset. 

Ill, I Inili li », r,' llii ii i, ri’inilscil with ko iit 
n-liiiii, (l Ihricf to tlic l•hllr•|r. 

Mii.uiiilnii, ilist. F,1U!., \.\l. 


O till' will! c/iiiioi' ttiry minh'! 

T, iiiiiisiiii, clniivc of fill, Miilif nrlujiili-. 

18. An order or u sif'inil to innko such iin at- 
tack: us, l)n' trnmpefers soiiinled the rhurtfr. 
(iivoH till’ licit I'lmi-iff mill hi, In tln-iii ilo lln-ir likiiii;. 

,S/i(iA-., IciIrriTi,, 1. 4 :m. 
19t. Tlie position of ti weiipmi held in readi- 
ness for tilliick or eneonnier. 


TliHr !iriii.„l ct.o- s in .sVoiJ-., 2 ll.'ii. IV.. iv. 1. 

20. In hrr., a liearitijj, or any lif'itre home or 
renresejiled on an escnielieon, whether on the 
field or on an ordinary, riir nni'icnt Himi!.H with 
far inoiv .siin|il<- llniii llic inoih-rti, iiinl tlii.s ix so ai'iirriilly 
till! riiMC llnil the iiKe of nil iieliii'Vi'iiK'iit inii.v iilniost Iw 
known li.v its ivliitivc xiiniilirll.v ; tliiix ii hliiclil Hiiii|iI,Y 
(liviiliMl iiito II few- hin;,' iiitrtx. tinil is, ('hiiracil with orili- 
iinrlcg mill xiiliorilintirii'x ont.i, is i:ciii'riill.\ oliti'r lliiia one 
clinracil with innllrts, nlU'rionx. hihI tlic like ; mnl ii Kliicht 
liiivina only Ihi'sc i.s uciicriilly ohlcr ttiiin one hiivina iiioro 
ph'toriiil niiri'.xi'iiliitiiinx. 

21. Of dot's: (o) The net of lyiiiff down. (/') 
Tilt* word of eoniinand yriveii to a doj' t(i lie 
down. “22. I u .fhmVr.y. a prepiiriititni of the 
consistence <if a thick (leeoction. or Ix'tweeit an 
ointment and a tilaster. used us a remedy for 

S I and intfaininalions. Charge and dls- 
a ini'lliiiilof tiikinitiicc'oimt.H im-liiini'i iy, tlic coin- 
lil:liv^rill^’ liia iirnninf of i lmiK'-s to flic iiiastcr, 
ami Uio (Icfcnitimt liix itixchm'Kc, ohjcclloiis, or counter- 
rlaiiii. Charge and BpeclflcatlonB, a kchcmiI niicmi 

tlon of KUiltof III! olfciixc, follow cil liy ill'tiiilx of )iiirticn1iir 

laHtinici.,ii of itH coiinni-iNioii. -Conjoined or conjunct 
Ohargei, in Acr.. rlim-itca ill aiiiiH lionic linked toKi'tlier. 
— -Pree charge, in eleetrienl oviieritnentx with tlie l,ey- 
dun iar or hullery, thiit part of the iiidiieed eleelrie.ity 
wliii'.h passes tliroiinh tlio iiir to snrroiiiidiint eoiidiietors. 

- Oeneral charge, general apecial charge. s< e , 7 « ie 

eraf.— Outward ChargOB (nmux the Jiilotiise or other 
uharKiiH liieinT<,(l liy a vess,,! on leiivina port. .-Syn. 17, 
Atlai'k, /Iss'odf, etc. .Si-e nimi l. 

charget, [MK.. ajijiitr. < OF, rliiirtir, jip. of 
cfcnrf/t r, loful : see (7ir(»7/e, r,] Heavy; wtoKhty. 
Lytdtlu tliinifu iipwnrde, iind doiiiiwiirde cAon/e. 

Chiiiii-i’r, House of Kiiiin.!, J. 7-l<i. 
chargeability (ehar-ja tiiri-ti), ». [< fhanji- 

able: -bilifjf.] Tliiu tiitiilily nr condition of 

being ehurgeahh'; eh.-irgeitlih'iiess. 
chargeable (ehiir'ja-h] ), a. [< rhurfji: + -able. 
Cf. OF. fhiiri/cnblc, rlinrrhtiblc, f'tc.] 1. (.'tijia- 
ble of being charged. Oi) Ciiiinlile of lieina or llalde 
to )K! set, laid, or inifHised ; as, a iliif,i eArt/vav/AA- oii sugar. 
(A^Stlhjeet to a elinrge or tail : us, sugar rhnriii'ithle with 

Tim town is nii iii.sepnriilile jiart of the Slate, and rhtinjr- 
(Mr with iiiaiiy Stale duties, and unless pro|ierl,v governed 
may uHUsi! inisellief tn tlie eoiiiinoiiwealttl at large. 

A. A. I!,r., ('X.X.XI.X. .MW. 
(e) Oupalde Ilf heiiig laid to one's eJiarge ; that laiiy liu 
impiiti'd to one. 

Suiac fault i-Aaiv/i 'iAfr n]jiiii liiiii. Simlli. 

His failure, tlioiigli imrlly rhiirinnhlr on liiinself, was 
luBB so tlinil on eireiiinstanees In yoiid tils eoiilnil. 

/’l l ..I-Iiff, t'erd. and Isa., ii. IM 
(d) Hnlijeet to iieeiisatiun ; liahle to he ileensed. 

Yoiir li:iper.s wniild lie 'rhitrii. ahlv witli siaiietliiiig worse 
tliuii indelieuey ; tin y would la: iniiiioral. S/iirtritnr. 

Hu eonijilies witli tlie terms of tin; eiiiiilitions iieeepteil 
by him, mid Is not chiir;/riiM,- with had faith. 

Ctiiili iii/xiriiril Jl'-r., I,. 1(1, 

2t. Expensive; costly; causing expense, and 
honce biirdensorao. 

Whuruof eiisned grcat« trollies, luiigu and churii'jfhle 
sautes. (IUiIh (K. K. T. S.), p. 

•SniuU lioates he iielthe^uriu rhnnjeahle in aiakyag, iior 
verle oft In great leoiiardh\ 

AscRffiH, 'I'hu .SeholeinuHter, p. a.''i. 
That wu might not he rhanrMlhh' to any of yon. 

•/ I'hes. ill. 8. 

A liloody and rhnrijiuhlr civil w.V. lliirkr. 

8t. Weighty; involving care and Iroiihle. 
riiavleswas at that time letted witlXdiitri/rnWriaisliiuss. 

/•V/Ai/(r;(. 

CilUUrgeableneBB (chiir'in-hl-nea),\. r< charfic- 
oMd + -«('(<». 1 1, Liability to\ charge or 
ohaigcs; capability of being eh%rgod. — 2t. 


ExpnnnivenpBR; cost; costliness. Whitlock; 
Hoyle. 

diargeablyf (clilir'j^Mi), ndv. Expensively; 
at groat eost. Asehnm. 

chargeantt, a. [ME., < OF. cUnrgeant, ppr. of 
charger, load ; see charge, r.] Burdensome. 

A grel iiiiiltlliide of peido, till chnrflraiii, anil fill niioy. 
«>lis. Vhauerr, Alelilieiis. 

charged (eharjd), |>. a. [P«. of charge, r.] 1. 
In ncr.: (a) Bearing a ehargo: as, a fesso 
charged with threo roses. (/») Serving ns a 
ehargo : as, threo rus«!S charged upon a ftisso. — 

2. Ovorcharcod or oxaggerated. [Raro. j 

chargd d'afloiires (shnr-y.ha' da -far'); pi. 

charges (Caffairnt (shar-xha' da-far'). [F., lit. 
ehafgod with afTairs: charge, pp. of charger, 
ehargo; de, < Ij. de. of, with; affaire, affair : "see 
rhanje, r., and affair.} 1. Oho who transaets 
diplomatic biisiiniHS at- a foreign court during 
the absoneo of his siiporior, tbo ambassador or 
minister. — 2. An envoy to a state to which 
a dijilomatist of n higher grade is not sent. 
Cliitrges d'nlfnires of lliis eliiss eoiiHlitiitu the third griide 
of foreign inliiisters, and are not iieeredih-d to the sov- 
ereign, hut to the dep,irtmeiit for foreign ulfuIrH. Sue iiin- 

chargefolt (ehiirj'ffil), «. [< charge, n., + -fill, 

1.] Exiieiisive; costly. 

Here's the note 

ilow miieli yoiir elinin weighs tu the iilinost eurill ; 

■J'he llneiiess Ilf the gold, and rliari/r/iit fiuthlon. 

.'duik., «!. of K., Iv. 1. 

Charge-housef (elliirj'hoiis), n. A schoolhotise. 

l»o yon iioteduvnte, youth nt the rhanir-hMow f 

.'ihuk., L. I.. U, V. 1. 

chargelCBB (charj'les), a. f< charge 4- 
1. J'T’ee front charge or bumon. — 2t. Not ex- 
pensive; fr(*o from o.\p(*nso. 

A plneu Isdh iiioru jnililiek, riHiiny, and rharqrlriat. 

ttjK llnil. Hard Measure. 

chargeoust(«‘har'jus), a. [ME., < OF. chargciix, 
< charge : seo charge, «.] Costly ; exponsivo ; 
burdonsoino. ( 'hauccr. 

And when I was among you and had need 1 was rhumc- 
v>i» to no man. 2 Cor. xi. it. 

charger^ (char'jfT), w. [< cfcrtrf/c + -/rl.] 1. 
Ono who or that which ehargi'S. — 2. A war- 
horsG. 

Soiiiu who on liuUle charijrr prance. 

Hynm, Thu tJlaotir. 

Hu nale a iiolile white rhnrnrr, whose hurnislied capurl- 
song dioEzled the eye with their splendor. 

/’(•/•sciiff, Kurd, and Isa., il. lt». 

3. In viiiiing, an implement for charging hori- 
zontal bore-holes willi jtowder, — 4. In gun., 
a contrivance for uieusuring and placing in a 
gttn a eertiiin ipiaiitity or ehargo of powder or 
shot. 

charger- (chiir'jftr), n. f< ME. chargeour, char- 
ioiire, chargcrc, < rhargen, load; with F. suOix. 
(T. (.>F, chargcoircj cherjonerc, a sort of trap, an 
instrtiment used tn loading guns, chargeor, a 
plac(! for loading v«’ssels; (. charger, load : see 
charge, r.] 1. A large flat dish or platter. 

He Hiiwn|ies iillu this gesone with auvuiie knave cliildn!, 

ChupldU in a rliar;iiinr of ehuiku whytt sylvor. 

Mvrie Ar/Awre(E. T. .S.), 1. ]ir>(l. 

(live me hero J.ihn llaptlst-’B head In a charner. 

Mat. xiv. K. 

2t. In England, in the middle ages, a servant 
or officer of tho household whose duty was to 
bear t ho meats to tablo at banquets. 

I was that eliimf r.linr;irour, 

1 Imr Husch for folkes luste ; 

He feduth bollic lust and niesto. 

Unly Rmrl (E. K. T. S,.\ p. 136. 

charger-pit (ehilr'jfT-pit), «. Mint., a shelter- 
pit t o cover tho horso of a mounted officer when 
exposed to tho enemy’s lire. Farrow, Mil. 
Knitye. 

charge-sheet (chiirj'shet), m. a ftaper kept at 
a noTice-statiou to roct'ive each night the names 
of tho persons arrested or taken into custody, 
w ith tho nature of the accusation and the naino 
of tho accuser in each ense*; a blotter. [Eng.] 

charg^ship (shar-zlm'ship), m. [< chargi -I- 
-shii>. \ 'I'lie offico of a cliBTgfi d’affaires. 

charily (chSr'i-Ii), adr. In a chary iniinner; 
carefully; warily; sparingly; frugally. 

Whosu pnividuiit arm else but (Jnds did bring to nought 
thu powur-nndcriiiiiiiiiK, which was uaniud so warily iiad 
charily? ShrlUun, Mlntclus, p. .'illi. 

Oharina (ka-ri'nll), n . [NL. ( J . E. tlray, 1849).] 
1. A genus of lam-liko seriteuts, tyjncal of the 
family I'harimda?. — 2. [I. c.] A member of 
this genus; si>eeifioally, Chttriua plumlwa, au 
American species. 

chariness (chfir'i-nes), M. [< chary + -ness.} 
1. The (quality of boiug chary; caution; care; 


frugality; sparingiioss ; parsimony; disposition 
to witlihohi or refrain from bestowing. — 2t. 
Nicety ; scrupulousness. 

I will i iiiisuat to act any villainy uttaliial him, that may 
not sully thu rhnnnfuii of onr honesty. 

,SA(iit., M. XV. of XV., 11. 1. 

diarinid (kav'i-nid), a. A snake of tho family 
I'hariiiidir. 

OharinidSB (ka-riu'i-di!), «. gl, [NL., < Charinn 
+ -idfc.] A family of ptiropodous sorpoiits with 
toothless ]iremaxillaries, and wMthoiit ])ost- 
frontal, snperorbital, or coroiioid bones. Only 
one species, the Charina jdumbea of California 
ami Mexico, is known. 

Oharlllina(kiir-i-ni'iiii), u. i>l. [NL.,< Charina 
-1- -iiia'i.] A groii]) or stibl’iimily referrotl t o the 
lioidw, rejtreseiif ed by t he genus ( 'hariua : same 
as Chariuiilir. 

charinold (kar'i-iioid), a. and «. [< Charina 

+ -uid.] 1. ((. Resembling or Itaving the char- 
acters of the Choriitida'. 

II. w. A eltiiriiiid. 

chariot (ehar'i-ol ), n, | <ME. chariot, charyot, 
charott,(. OF. efiuriot, dint, of char, a ear: see 
cark, chiir^. Ct. chan t.} 1. A two- wheeled ear 
or vi!hieie, used in various forms by the iiiicieiits 
in war, in processions, and for rueiug, as well as 
ill social anil jirivato life. The Hmtma chiuiut was 
cnlhil a hiyn. ii triyn. uv it ,y»rti/ri,i;i(, iii i nrilliiK ns it wn» 
driiwii liy Iwii, tliruc, nr fmir Ikh'ki's, nil nlirriist. Thu tri- 
iimiiliiil ulmriiit was n i|iiiiilriKu ; it wns vury richly urna- 



Aiid nl.so siii'hu miothcr I'harimt, willi slicin' Hnostca, 
orilcynd itinl iirruyil, ifun with thu EmprcKMu, iipun luinHiur 
syde. Miiiiilrrlllr, 'I’r.nvuU, p. 


Thy trrnnd cnptnla .Vninay 
Shull net ihcc III) tHiiiii|ihiiiit rlnirinlii, ntnl 
Put kio'IiiiiiIm nil thy huinl. .s'AiiA., A. ninl l'., ill. I, 

2. In modiU’ii limes: («) AHomew'hutiiidc'finifo 
name for a more or less stately four-wh(>c'lod 
carriage. 

All this while qiicuii Miiry Imd cniih'iitcil her self to he 
queen liy ITiieliinmtlnii ; lint now thiit thinxs were soino- 
IhliiK settli il, she proweils to tier ('oiniiiition ; for, on thu 
last of Seiiteliilier, slid rmlo ill her t'hiiiiiil Hiro’ holiiliin 
towiii'iU Wesliiiinster. lUikcr, I'hroiiicleg, p. 317. 

(ft) A plensure-i’iirriage, of tlifferent forms. 

Thu hilly ehuiyceil the hoy to i-emciiiher, as a ineuiiH of 
iilentiryiiiK tin; e.\peefeil Kreeii rhiirint, tliul It would have 
a coiiehmua with a ^ohMueed lint on the box. 

J.Urkriiii, Meholus Xlekluhy, vl. 

chariot (char'i-()t), r. [< chariot, «.] I. trana. 
To convoy in ii chariot. [Hare.] 


All iiiiKi'I . . . nil ill Minin' 
As in It Iti'i-y eolimiii rhnrt 
HU Koilllke lilVHUiice. 


'"''"''Mittnn, H. A., 1. 27. 


(Mlnni 

XX’lio chariotrrt to their ibirk » liitry bed 

Thu wiiiKcd seeiU. Shrllry, To thu West Wind, 1. 

n. intravs. To ride in a chariot. 

Chariotee (char^i-q-te'), n. [< chariot + -ee'^.} 
A Hinall light nleamire-chariot, with two si’ats 
and four xvheels. 

charioteer (char* i-q -tin-'), w. [< ('harlot + 
-ccr; a modification of ME. chorieter, -err, af- 
ter OF. rftorre/ier, a charioteer.] 1. Ono who 
drives or directs a chariot. 


Xlimiitud eomhntnnts und elm riot erm, 

Coii'jH'r, lliinl, xxHi. KW. 

2. r^op.] The constellation Auriga (which 
see). — 3. A serraiioiil fish, links iiuriga, hav- 
ing a filamentous dorsal K]iine like a coach- 
wliip. It is a rare Brazilian and Caribbean soa- 
lish. Also called coachman. 
charioteer (ehar*i-q-t6r'), V. i. [< charioteer, 
«.] Tu (Irlvo a elniriot, or as if m a chariot; 
act tlie part of a charioteer, [roeticul.] 

To rhnruilrer with wi’uts oa IiIkIi, 

And to ruin in the lutn|H>sts of the sky. 

,'<iiialiey. Ode to Astronuniy. 
charioteering (char’^i-q-ter'ing), ». [Verbal n. 
of charioteer, ».] The act or art of ilriving a 
chariot. 



diarioteerlng 

Oood ekarMterinff la exhibited, nut by furiniM InaliinR 
of the honwa, but by Jiidieioiia iimnnKonient ..f the 

A ini. 

ehariot-nMnt (char'i-ot-man), w. Th»> driver 
of a chariot. 

He asid to ilia chariot man. Turn tldne iiiiiid, tiiiit Hum 
miiycHt enrry me nut i>t llus host. 2 t'linui. xviii. 

chariot-race (char'i-ot-ras), >(. A rneo willi 
chariotH; an niicioiit snort in wliicli (diarinls 
were driven in contest for a jirize. 
eiiari"™ (kar'izin), «. [< Or. v"/""/'", a < 

favor, gratify, give, < X'’P'C, favor, 
p*aco, < rejoice, bo glad, akin to Ti. </;■«- 

fas, pleasant, ymtiii, grace : see ynilrfiil and 
yrncr.] Kedvs., a special siiiritunl gift or new- 
er divinely conferred, as on the early ( -livist lans, 
Tluw sifts were of two clasws, tlic sift of liciilins iiiid llii: 
sift of tciuiiins, tbu Inttcr itsaiii iiciiis of two kinds, tin- 
ptft of iiroiilici-y nini tlic ull't of toiiKiics. .Siirli nifis have 
Ik-cu idiiiiucci in lati-r hki'H iiy certain Icaciicrs ami sn-tK in 
the cdiiindi, ua tiio Montanists and tin- IrviiiKiti's, and in 
rpcfiit times iiy some of thosu wlm iiractisc tim s<j-callt'd 
fnitli <niri-. 

They Isnlritiiai aiftsl arc cnlli'd chnrinmx or irjfta ,.f 
Brace, as diHliiiBnislicil from, tinmKli not o|i]iiiKcd to, nal- 
urai cmlowincnts. ttchnff, ilist. t'lirist. finin li, I. 8 4.1. 

fthftriama (ka-riz'nijl), «. ; pi. vhari.'iumta (-ina- 
tii). [Nlj.] Same as charistn. 

Hclilelcrmaclicr waa aia-natomcd to say of itlcck tliat liu 

jiosHcsHcd a special ehariiioia for tiic “ intro- 

dnctioi).” A'lici/c. llril.. III. ,s2;{. 

Asycttlu) cliurch constitution was md determined liy 
tlic idea of otllei! ulono, lliatof charinmnla (sidritind K>fls) 
still liavlnt; wklvr seopu aloiiKsiilt! of llie oilier. 

hiin-iir. II, -it., XI.'C. r.7.1. 


1)31 

charity (ehar'j-ti), pi. eharitira f-tiz). [Early 
niod. E. iiIho rhnritir, < ME. rharitr, < OF. vhu- 
ritr, rlmritfil, r/irilrit, F. vhnritc (OF. also in ver- 
nncultir fonn vlirrlr, > ME. chi rtr) = I’r. enritnt 
= Sp. rnridad = Pg. mriilniU- = It. ciiritt'i, < L. 
crt/i /«(/-).<, iloarness, love, in i.E. esji. (.'hris- 
1 ian love, henevidenee, idiarily, < niriis, ilear, 
prol). iirig. ^raiiiriis, related to iimnn- (orig. 
‘vnmnrr t ). love : see iimnr, ami Kt*e rhrrr^ (ohs. ), 
the orig. ndj. accompanying chiiritij.\ 1. In 
New Tesfiinieiit msage, love, in its highest ami 
broad est nia n i f est ati on . 

-Neiflier deeth, iieitlier lyfc, . . . ncillier ihmhi otlicr 
ereatur.- neii ileparto ns fro tlie ehnrit,' of li.id tlial is In 
jesii erist oiire lord. HVf'f. It"in. vlll. ;;ii. 

Tills I lliiiik rh, trill/, to loro foal for biiiis.-lf, and mil- 
nei._dilioiir forliod. .sb 7’. /.Viome, Iti-liKio M. di.-i, ii. i t. 

Oiir wlnde praetieal diitie in reliBion is eoiiliiiiieil in 
el,„, lll.-, or Ibe love of lioil and oiir iieiBlilHOir. 

Mill;,,, fivil I’ower. 
2. In a general sense, the goo«l alToctions men 
ought to feel inwanl <ino amifln r; good will. 

/•'iVs/ t. Hill, i' failli, dost llioti tliiiik my lady was 

•S'er. OViit, I miller tliiiik slio waa ever in love; in (kT- 
trrt rhiiri/it I mean, with all tile world. 

Ae./ii. nn.l /•■/., Kiiislit of Malta, i. 2. 
I would the Breat world irrew like lliee, 
Wlioi'iewest not alolie ill |.over 
And kii.»»le.lBo, tail l.y .year and Imiir 
In reverent •• anii in l■l,„,■il,|, 

Til Meiiiorlam, exiv. 
Spociftcally — 3. Benevolence; libernlity in re- 
lieving the wants of others; ]dul!intlii'<»py. 


chsrlatanlcally 

charity-child (char'i-ti-ehild), ». A child 
hroiignt tip in a charity-school or on a charita- 
ble foundation. 

charity-girl (clmr'.i-t i-gf'rl), «. A girl brought 
up at a cliarity-Hchool or on a charitahlii foun- 
dation, 

charity-school (char 'i-ti-skbl), «. A school 
maintained by voluntary coni ribiilions or be- 
ipiests, for educating, am! in many cases for 
lodging, fe<‘ding, and elolhing, (loor children. 

charivari {shnr-i-var'i), [Also, in I’. H., «7/»- 
riiriiri, <7/oom', < F. rhariniri, < OF. rlittlicari, 
mrihfirt, rnlirnh/, rhiiliriili = Pr. rnntril (ML. 
ctii-i I'll rill III, I'hii'riirurituni, rliiiriirarin, I'hiirtival- 
liiiin, iliiili'iiriiinii, cliahiiriliiiii, etc,); ef. O. 
f:niiriilf; orig. form iineertfi in, the word being, 
like others siipposml to be imitative, fancifully 
varied,] A moek serenade, with kettles, horns, 
etc., intcmlml as an aimoyance or insult. Sere- 
Iiailes Ilf tins Sui t were fiii'iiii riy iiitliided III Kraiiee iliioii 
newly iiiaiTied eoiiples iiml iliinil pulilieiilly iinpnpular per- 
w.lis, mill me still iieeiisiniially beard in tlie i:iilted States, 
wliere tliey are also kiinwii as nillllliiiiniiina ™«eerfs. 

We . . . plaved a l•l,ltrinlri witli flic ruler and desk, tlio 
fender ami lire iiiiiis. l'/i,i, /nll,- /.V../ite, .lam: Kyre, xvli. 

Tlieie is a respei liiiile ditf. ii iiee . . . between a mob 
and a rhiirii-nri. U. 11'. ( <(/</«■, old Crenle Hiiy.s. p. -tW. 

chark’ (chark), r. i. [< ME. rhiirl'fii, rlit-rken, 
i-linrh II, < AS. rriirriiiii, cretik, crack (e. g., as the 
Icoth will'll giiashcil logelhcr); aviir.,by trans- 
posifloii, of rniriiiii, crack : an imitative wortl : 
SCO rriifl, \^, and cf. rliirk. ( 'f. rliiirk'^^ rliiirriKil.} 
1. To creak; crack; emit a ereaking sound. 


charitable (ehar'i-ta-hl), «. [< 'WV'.rhfiriNihli', 

< OF. I'harifabh, F. chnrifiihle It, mrifnfiroli , 

< ML. *cnritntithili.'i, ntritiibili.s, irreg. < L. ciiri- 
ia(t-)s, charity: see rhnrihj. 1 i'erlainhig to or 
characterizt'd by cliarity. (a) iiispnsed to exldbii 
eliarlty ; disimsed to supply tlie wauls of idliers; beiievo- 
lent imd kind; belietleeiit. 

She was so eAio'i’toWe and so pilous 
She wolde wepe if that she sawe a iiioiis 
tIaiKbl ill a trniiiie, if it were ileed nrldedde. 

A mim tuny bestow uretit sams on tin- iioor and imIiBi-iit 
witboiit lieiiiK chiiritilhlc, mid may lie fhiriliibtc wliea lie 
U not itlilt! to liestow miytldiiK. 

Aililiniin, A l''rieiiil Ilf Mmikiiid. 
<b) I’erlalatiig to iilmsBivliiB nr relief of llie poor; sprim;- 
IliB from eliiirity, or iatemled for eliiirity : as, a e/mWfnWe 
enterprise; n chnriUiblf instiliitinii. 

How almll wc tliea wlali . . . fiillvr iiiirlivesiiveruiniiii 
In onler to till every nioineiit willi l•h,lritllUc otlln s 

(e) Is'iilcnt In JialKiiiBof otliers; md Imrsli ; favuralile : as, 
A eharitalilc Judgment of one's eomliiet. 

Tliose teniporl/.iiiB iiroeeediiiBS to sotnu may seemo too 
churilablc, to siieli a diiilv dariiiK Ireelieniiis penide. 

Ihlotfd III f.'rtpf. John .Siiiith'K True Travels, I. 2‘2n. 
Charitable Trusts Acts, KuKlisli slatates estaiilisbiiiB 

a lioiird for llie eoiitrol of tbe adiiiiiiistralioii of I'liarities 
ttiiil for reBnIatiiiB tlieiii ; iiiii; ill (II! and 17 Viet., e. 

1. 't"), miotlier in I-sri.'i (is mid Id I iet., e, and minlber 
111 isMK) (2:t mid Viet., e. i.'iti). Charitable uses, in 
hill', axes Kiieli IIS will sustain a uiftnrlieipieslasaeliarit.v. 
Sec riuiriiii, s. Charitable Uses Act, an Kimiisii stat 
util of I.Slil (24 ami Viet., e. U). ameiidliiB tlie law retiil 
iiiB to tlie eonve.vmiru of land for eliantalile uses. It 
makes sill'll eonveymiees valid even if tliu deeil is imt in- 
dented, or if it eoiitaiiis reservatiims In llie dnmn', or if, 
in eases of eopy-bolds, etc., lliei'e is no deed.=Syn, tleii- 
eroiis, imiillBeiit. 

charitableness (char'i-ta-bl-ncs), 11 . [< rliiiri- 
tiiblf! -4- -ttess.] Thoqnality of being chariliitile; 
the dia^iositiuu to bo cliarilaldc; the cxcreise 
of chanty. 

A less iiiistakeii chiiritahh-ni-M. 

Milhin, Dll Uef. of llliliili. Ki'iiioiist. 
He seemed to me, liy Ids faitli mid liy iiis I'ftfiWfiiWe/iess, 
to iiK'ludc in Ids si ml soiiio Brains of tlie b"1'1i' 11 aB''. 

Ilo'il'', Works, 1. 7«. 

charitably (char'i-ta-bli), Iitlr. 1. Tu a charita- 
ble luaunor; liboraljy; bomdiccnily. 

How ran they fhnritnhly dispose of aiiytliiiiB. wlien liloud 
Is their urBimient'f .v/m*.. Hen. V,, iv. 1. 

2. Indulgt'ntly ; connidcralcly; kindly; wiih 
leniency in judgment: an, to be clinritablif dis- 
posed toward all men. 

"I'is liest sisnetiiiii's your eeiisiire to restrain, 

Ami charitablu let tlie dull lie vain. 

J'lijM', Kssay on I’l'itii'ism, 1. ri:i7. 

charitativet (diar'i-ta-tiv), 11 . [After Hp. Pg. 
It. enritativo, < MIj. I'aritittinin, < ],. riirit(i(t-)H, 
charity; see churitii and -iri:. \ .Vrising from or 
influenced by charity; cliaritable. 

Charitatine eonHideratioiis, ii respi et In vvliii li was strlel- 
ly hud ill ail tlie lioeUir's writiiiBs. • 

11/,. Frit, l.ifi of iraiiiiiioml, § 1. 

diaritoust, «. [ME. Chari tons, < ML. ntrilimun, 
< L. carittM: see charity.] (Miaritahlc. 

To him tliut wi'oiiBlile l•llm•i(e 


And it ys rall.vd .so la: caii.se Inike rbili|>|i«f IliirBoiii' 
liyidydilof liysBrelK’/niriVn' to lieeeye I’ylKi-yiiis tberiii. 

Ti»-kin;il"H, Idarie of liiiB. 'I'liivell, p. 21. 
She is a jMMir vveneh, mid T took her in 
I' poll mere e/iioifi/. /.Vo//. (»«•/ /•'/., *‘i/xeoiiib,v. ;t. 

Hilt the aetive, bal/itiial, and /let ailed I'horihiof private 
persons, wlii/'U is so I'onspleiiinis a feature in all t'liristiaii 
.siieieli/'s, was s/ airely known in mili/piily, mid tliei-e are 
not more tliaii two or tlireu moralists who have iioti/'ed it. 

l,rH-!i, Kiirop. .Morals, TI. SI. 
4. Aiiyactof kim1ncsHor)»oncv<d<*nce; a good 
deed in bchnlf of nnotlicr: as, it woiild bo a 
rharity to refrain from criticizing him. 

/\t on/.: of tli//.M' plllai's an iireli i.s turned, and an eartlieii 
vase is pliieeil iimler it; wlileli, Iiy smile I'hiirilji, is kept 
full of Nile water, for llie l/eiiellt of travellers. 

/•lll•//(•^•l•, l>e.si'riplioii of till: Kast, T. l.'t. 

Spccilically- - 5. Alins; anything bestowed gra- 
tuiloiisly on a person or persons in need. 

Tlie mit did well fo reprove tlie Brassliopper for In r 
Hlotliriiliio.ss ; liiit slie did ill llieii to refuse lier a I'harHii in 
her disIresH. Sir It. L' Krinin-if. 

It was not III dress, imr feastiiiB, nor proiiiiseiimis rintr- 
ilifs flint Ids I'idef expi'ii.ses lay. Miu'iiiUny. 

I.el IIS ri'ali/.e lliat tills eoiiiiti'y. llie last foiiml, is tlie 
Breat ehnrih.i of l.od to the liiiiiiaii rai /.'. 

Fiiii i'miii, Korliiiie i/f Hie Hep., p. 421. 
0. Liberalily or allowance in judging others 
and their actions; a tlisposilion inclined to fu- 
Yoriilile jitdgiiiciit.s. 

The liiBliest I'Xereise of eliarity Is rhnrity towar/ls the 
iiiieliai'ital/le. Iliirlimlii.J,;-. 

7. A eharitable institution; a foundation for 
tlie relief of a certain class of persons hyalins, 
ediiciitioii, or care ; especially, a hesxiit4ii. 

A iNitroii ef Some thirty .•//nW/iV*. 

T' Hii'ixiin, I’rim e.ss, f'oiielnsion. 

8. Tn line, a gift in trust for promo! iiig the wel- 
fare of tlio community or of iiiaiikiiul at large, 
or some indetinite jiart of il, as an eiidowment 
fora public hospital, schotd, cliiircli,<ir library, 
(IS ilisliiigiiished from a gift wliieh, being for the 
benelit of parlieiilar iiersons, gives them a riglit 
to its enjoyment. Kiiriy in tlie Idslory //f KiiBli.sIi law, 
tliei'liiliii-elb’irsestiilillslieil the riilelliat iiifiiriiialities amt 
ineBallHes wbii'li liy Hu; eeiiiiiieii law vvimlil iiivalidate a 
privatetriisl sboiild not lieallewed todefeiitiipiililie eliari- 
ly.iiiidHiatlliereforeeliiinei-ryslioiilil iiilerveiie to prevent 
till' lieirs or next of kin frmii ilefentiiiB hiieli a biH, Hbiiiilil 
iippoiiil a trustee if iioiio existed, and, if any of Hie diive- 
Hons of Hie foiiiiiliT were iiiipraetii-iilile, slumld supply 
oHiel's iip)>ro\iiii:ite Hieretn. Tlu- most fiiiiiilinrapplieatimi 
of Hie rule is in Hie iluetriiie that tlie pniliibitiuii ivBaiiist 
]H'riM'tiiilies does lint iitreet a eliiirity. (See js'r/s'fui/i/.) 
The ipie.stioii wbiit eoiisHtiiti's a ebiirit.v wiHiiii this rule 
lias been Hie siilijeet of nilieli litlKation. Brothers of 
Charity, (n) -V n-IiBinus ordi-r fmindeil by .Sf. .lolin of liod' 
at .Sev ifle in Spain iilHiiit l.ltil, iiiiil exteinleil liver Spain 
iiml Krmiee, now having iilmiit liMl liunsea. (Ii) An ur- 
iler foiuideilby I'ariliiial Kosiiiliil-Serlmtl, In Italy, In Is2s. 
It lum II iiiiiiiber Ilf iimises ill Kimlmid. -Charity com- 
missioner. .si e ei'iniuixxiom r. Knlghts Of Christian 
Charity, sec kni;iiii. Sisters of Charity, mms wiio 

iiiiiiisler to mill iiisiriiet the iH/or iiiul niirsi' Hie sb-k ; 
siii-i'irtrally, a emiBreBiiHon with minimi vows founded by 
Vlm-fiit de I’aiil in Kniiiee iiboiit ICsU, iiiiil siiiee widely 
spread *, also, aeoiiBreBatioii witli pi-rpetiiiil vows founded 
at Hnliliii In Trelniul in lsl.1. by Mrs. .Mary Kraiiees Aikeii- 
bi:.ad, liisliiietlrely callc/l tll« trixh .'Uxterx of Chilrilti. 

Syn. I.ibcralilii, llfiiernritij, etc. (s«:e heurjicfnci'), llidul 
iceiu'H, fiirlifiiriiiiee. 


[Xow chiolly i»rov. Eng.] 

V .selml I'/iii/'fri; viidiir aoii, as a wiiyn idiarBid with liul 
ehnrkith. H'l/e///, Amos ii. 13(l’iirv.). 

VImrkiin, as a eai te nr Imrow or otliyr tliyiiBe lyke, ar- 
Biio; alii dli'iiiit slridere. I’niiiipt. I'nn}., p. 70. 

Cli.'fkiin, or l•ll'>l•kl|n, or frareliyii, as iiewe eiirles or 
ploivys, si I'iili'o. I’riiiniit. /’/iri'., p. 70. 

2. To cfitck open; chap; ciiop. [Prov. En>^J 
chark- (chiirk), r. t, [< rbarroiil, early mod. E. 
c/iii rh-colc, analyzed as rhark (tiikmi to moan 
‘char’) + nml ; but orig. < cliark, croak, •+■ coal: 
SCO rliarmiil, and cf. rliar-, of similar origin.] 

1. To subject lo a process of sinntlicrcd com- 
bustion, for the proiluctiou of cliarcoal; char. 
See char'^, whicli is llie usual word. 

Dll, if lids eiiale eoillil lie so I'lioiTknl us to liiaku Iron 
llll■ltollt of Hio stiiiiel I'lillrr, Wiii'Hdi's, Sbropshiru. 
If it tlaiiii'.y lint out, rimrkx iiim in a ciml. 

.V. f,'/-i'/r, rnsmologin Sacra. 
I.iki! wiiiiil fhorkf'l for Hie siiiitli, Johnmn. 

2. [Appar. a pfirticuhir uso of the preceding; 
cf. liirn^, I'., i., 7.] To exjuise (new ale) tty the 
air in an o|ieii vessel iiiitil it tictiuires a de- 
gree of tieidUy and Iherewitli becomes clearer 
and sourer, fit for drinking. Ualliirclt. [T*rov. 
Eng.] 

chark-t (chiirk), «. [See ihark'i, v., and char- 
cinil, and cf. rhar'^, «.] Charcoal. 

I I'liidiivi'il to tiiii'ii Some wood lii'ie, as I laid HCi'il done 
ill I'.iiBlmid, iimli'r turf, till il lii i'iimi! rliork or dry I'oiiT. 

llijiii', Kobiasiiii Ci'usuo. 

charka (chiir'kii), n. [Uuss., lit. a glass (= 
Lilli, clicrka, a glass), dim. of churn = Pol. 
c-ure, a cup.] A Kussian liquiil mensuro, a lit- 
tle smaller than a gill, it wus fi/rim rly one L'iKhty. 
I'iBldli of a vvi'dro, 1/iit .Hiiii'i: l.si.s is oiio one hundredth of 
a Wi-dr.., Ill' 0.|:l.-, I niti'd .states ipiail. 

charker (chiir'kcf), n. [< chark (cf. chirk) + 
-ef*.) A cricket. I .'scolcli. I 
charlatan (shiii''hptan), n. [< F. charlatan, < 
Sp. cliaiialan = I’g. charlaUVi = It. ciarlatano, 
a quack, < Tt. i-iiirlarc = Sp. I’g. charinr, (irate, 
chatter, jablier, gabtile, prob. an alteration 
(originating in Sp.) of Tt. imrlarc = Sp. Pg. 
pa, tar = F. pi,il,r, talk: .see parte, partcy.] 
t)ue who pretends to knowledge, skill, imx>or- 
tiiuee, etc., which lie does not possess; a pro- 
tender; a qnnek, moimteliank, or empiric. 

Saltiiiilimiei>i'.s, tyiiaeksalvers, and L'luirlatanx deceive 
Hieiii [the iienplej in lower ileBrees. 

Sir T. Ilniirnf, Vulg. Krr., L 3. 
Tlie Bi iind old imiiie of uentleimm, 
lleraiiied liy every rliiirinlitn, 

And soil d willi all iBUnble ii.se. 

YV/iii.i/sioi, In Memoriiiiii, oxL 
-Syn. Imp'i-d.ir, I heal, preli'iidi'r : MiiontriMink, etc. (sen 
ijiiiirk). 

charlatanic (sbiir-ln-tan'ik), a. [< charlatan 
+ -ic.] I’ertaiiiing to or of tho character of a 
charlatan; qnacki.sh : as, rhurlalaitic tricks; a 
rharliitaiiir bonster. 

charlatanical (shilr-la-lau'i-knl), a. Same as 
rharlataiiic, 

A eiiwardly soldier, and ii fhnrlatanieal iloetor, aro the 
priiieipal siiliji-i-ts of i-onu-dy. CowU-u. 


AndTuiZeV'^waVidtoi'm charity-boy (cliar'i-ti-boi), w. A boy brought uii charlatanlcally (sbilr-la-t an'i-kal-i), atlv. In 

* ** (;„i«.'i', Honf. Aiuttiit., 1. 172. at a charity-Hchool or on a charitable foundation, a charlatanic manner; like a charlatan. 



charlatanism (shiir'la-tan-lztn), H. [< F. char- charm^ (chftnn), r. [< late ME. eMrmrn, < F. 


lataninHiv = Sp. I*^c. "clmrlatmiiswo = It. cm- 
lataninmo: h«« charintan ami ■ism.'] Th»' con- 


cliiirmrr, < LL. carminarc, oiichaut, Ij. make 
ei-Koa; the iioiin.] I. tnins. 1. To Hiib- 


duct OT praetiei'H of a cliarlatiiii ; qviackovy ; due, eoiitrul, or bind, as if by iuoaulntioii or 
uuii^ioal iiillueuc't) ; Hootlie, allay, or uppeasi^ 
No witi-liiTaft rhiinn tlieo ! 

tSIiak., ('yiiilH-liiiK, ir. ^(fiiiiiu). 
Miislf tlio lU-n-rst isriff t-aii 

rnjM-. St. (VrlliaH l»ay. 1. ll.S. 
2. To fortify or make in vidnenible with (‘hiiriiiH. 


charlatanry. 

Not tin* Inaat of tlici likt ly to fnllmv tin* liottor 

dltfiiHion of ])1iy.'<(oln)(i(-al nml hiinitary iiil'<iniintioii will 
bn the (irotrrlioii of the roiiiiiiiiiiily fi'oin tin- iiiiiiiIil-I'- 
leu llilIioKtiire.s Ilf 

llii.ririi mill yniiiiiiiiiK, rii.VHiol., { a7:i. 

charlatanry (sluir'lij-liui-n), ». (< F. rharlu- 

tanerie = Sj). l•llln•ll^illlll■t'ill = 1*^'. chiirlulnnrriii 
= It. ciitiiuldnrna : see rliuihiUni uml -ri/. ] The 

S ractiees of a ehurliitiiii ; fraudulent or imim- 
(Mit iireleiisioii to knowledge or skill; qtiuek- 
ery. Formerly wrideii chinlattnicru, 
llciili'y WiiK a i‘li:ir1iiliiii iiinl a knave; hut in all hia 
eharlatniii'rii' iiinl IiIh kiiaM iy lie iiiiliil):eil the reveiieK nf 
KenitiK. /. !>' Imiirli, <'alaiii. uf Aiillmrs, |i. liio. 

'J'oexiMian pretent imi.ii i7ii(i/u/(oii',i/ in sninetiine.ii the nn 
pluaaant ilnty of the reviewer. 

y.i.io-H, stmly Winiliiwa, p. :i7;:. 4. 1 o affeet by or ns if by iiiagie or snperimt- 


■J'oiiiie Ilf UIIIIIIIII liorii. Slink., Vtaelieth, v. V. 

3. To give exquisite ]deasnro to; fnseinute; eii- 
olinnt. 

'I'hev, on their iiiirth ami iliinee 
Intent, with joeiiiiil niiiHii; ,li,iriii hia ear. 

Milhm, f. I,., 1. Ts7. 

If the llrKt opi-niiit! pane no l^harlHS the hIkIU. 

Think how the nnfohleii voinnie will ih liiiht ! 

Itriiili-ii, Itritniiniu Iteiliviva. I. Itw 


Oharles's law. Stoi law. 
Oharies’s Wain. s<>e wain. 


iinil iiillueiiei*s: ns, to charm a serpent out <if 
his hole or into a stupor; to charm away ’ 


charlett,"* (Mil., also rharli/l ; oriifiii tibseiire.] K»‘ief : l'> charm the wind into sih-iiee.— ‘Sf. T 


A sort of omelet or eiistiird. . 

I'eeipe, It wan niinh; of milk eulnreil vrilh nallrun. niliik'leil 
wltli nillieeil linileil pork anil lii ateii enn". Iiiilleil, nlirreil 
ami inixeil with ale. 

OharlCyt (ehiir'li). «. A shuiK mime fora wateh- 

man under the old jmtrol system in Fiii^laiid: 
given, it is said, lieeatise t’litirles 1. in ItUil e.\- 
tendod and improved the inilrol syslem of lioti- 
don. 

1'liP lihynlehinn li 
Charlfii* to ipiell i 
•lone, tliey preneriti' 


piny upon ; jirodiieo musietil sounds from. 

hin peivH. 
r, •-•olin Clou 


Itlinlyer, a lirave 
louHL* to Ilia npiriti 
two, an the phrase men was. 

Tluirh'niii, Skelelie 


!ei', l>s, on Smmiel t'lHi 
aihletie man, wonlil of. . 
n evening, ami mill a I'hitrh 


rive 


-Syn, 1, 2, anil 3. /•'nseoiiite, ete. (see ritrhuul), (leli);1it, 
tiiinsport. Iievvileh, invish, eiirnpliire, eaplivate. 

II. iiitrous. 1. To i>rodiiee tho elTeet of a 
eliiirm ; work with iiiagiu power; net as a 
eharm or spell. 

No fairy lakes, nor wlteh hath power to ehmrm. 

Shnk., Huiiilet. 1. I. 
2. To give di'ligbt; be bigbly ideasing: ns, a 
inelotly that ••oiild charm more tliiiu any otht*r, 
— 3t. To give forth musieal sounds. 

The ileaf aihler that slop|ieth her ear; whieh will not 
hearken to the voieo of eliarniers, e/iiirmoii/ never so 
wisely. J*K. Iviii. 4, .'i. 

Anil all till' while liarnioiiloiis airs were heanl. 

Of ehimina striiiKsoi' e/no'Hioe/ pipes. 

■ .Mi/fioi, V. K.. it. :«». 

oftho wild mustard, a eom- chtirni- (eliiirm), «. (Also chirm iind charm 
mon post in graiii-lit'lds. Also written carlick. (eoinmoiily chirm, q. v.), < ME. rhirmc, < AS. 

In either haiiil he hore c'a rm, cirm, njrm, noise, elamor, < rirma», cjir- 

What iluxzleil all, amt sliiiiie faiMilf as shines mail, ery out, sllout, elamor, = Ml). I'crilicii, 

A flehi nf rhiii-inik In the saijileii snii lurmcn,' CVS out, himojit. The form charm for 

Between two the murmuring or ehunoring of binls is still in 

Jointed or white charlock. Hnrhiimis 'W«r; merged 

charlotte 

upjdos 


l,.imlon(l'’riemIshtp). 
ftbar Ufi (ehlir'lln), a. (Origin niiknowii.] A 
dow«*l. 

charlock ((diilr'lok), V. [K. dial, carhek, rar- 
Uck, kcrhrk,ki ll<ick, knihek, kilk; < ME. carlok, 
< AS. ccrlic (twiee), eharloek.] A eomnion mum! 


charry 

Ho saw her ehnrmin;i, bat he saw not half 

The eharniH her ilovvinrast inoilesty eoneeal'd. 

Thnmimn, Aiitnnin, I. 220. 
-Syn. KiieliantinK, iMiwitrliiiiK, i-aptlvatlnK, dellKhtful, 
lovely. 

charmingly (ehiir'ming-li), adr. In a cliarm- 
iiig manner; delightfully. 

•She Siiilleil very l■llllnllill■|lll, anil iliseovereil ns line a set 
of teeth as ever I'ye lielielii. ' .4ififi«in. 

charmingness (ehiir'ming-neg), n. [< charm- 
iiiij + The Blatt' or quality of being 

eharmiiig; the power to please. 

charmless (ehilnn'les)^ff. [< charm^ 4- -/<■««.] 
Destitute of eharins ; iimittraetive. [Kare.] 

.Saw my niisIreKH, . . . who is u'i'< ovn a little e/mrni/exx. 

SiriJI, To Stella, Sept. 10. 1710. 

Charn (ehiirn), I). A dialeelal form of churn. 
'■ [North. Eng.] 

irdle (e 

[Norlli . 

chamecof, charnicot (ehiir'myko, -ni-ko), n. 

[^I’rob. from I'hanucn, a village near Lisbon.] 
A kind of sweet [’ortiigiiese wine. 

Hi re s a eiip of C/«rnire<..' .Shnk., !! Hen. Vf.. II. 3. 

Where no ohl Clntniii-ii is, nor no aneliovi s. 

/‘Vl•(l•/l.■i•, Wit without Xtiiney, It. 

charnel (eliiir'nel), u. and a. [< ME. chanuilc, 
< OF. charnel, carncl, < ML. canialr, a cliaruel, 
nont. of canialis, > OF. carncl, chariicl, tidj., of 
flesh (see carnal) (OF. and. F. also charnicr, < 
ML. carnariiim, a eharnel), < \j. earn (earn-), 
rtesli. Of. AH. Jla:srli us, lit. ‘ ilesh-lioiise,’ a eliar- 
neh] I. II. A eominon reiiosilorj for dead 
bodies; a jdaee for the indiserimiuiite or eloso 
dejiosit of tho reinuiiis, and esjieeially of the 
bones, of the dead; a ehiirnel-honse. (Now 
litllo used sepurntely.] 

In I'liiinui atto l.•hlr(■lle eherles hen yiiel to knowr, 

Or a knijte frain a kimne ; there knowe this in thin lierte. 


/'(V 


I I'liw 


II (It), vi. Wl. 


•d or white charlock, NepLomx Itn,,lim.hlrii.,i '. in«Tgl>d 
tte (shiir'lot), II. (F., a tnarmahide of hi . with ref. to llie orig. sense a song : 

• eovered with pieees J.f toasted hread ; 'J »><; r'»'fu8ed low murnmnng 

.ieular use of the i.roper mum* ( •harhitlc, elnrm. 


Ilf earlie.st hints. Millini, P. I... iv. < 


a ]iartieiilar use of the ]irope 
fein. <»f Chariot, dim. of Charhs: see carl.] 
name given to eertain rieh and drlicate sw 
dishes. — Apple charlotte, a hakeil rnnldlin! mml 

breail and apples. — Charlotte ruBse ( I' reiieh riisfr, 1 

0U8 name; apjmr. < ('harlci/. Charlie, dim. of charmel (kiir mol), «. [Ileb.] A garden, an 
Charles, a proper name (see curl), + mufli, on-hard, or a park. [The word is found only 
eiviliaii dress.] A inline of the whilethi-oat. in Hh' Ihmiiy v<*rsion <if Tsa. xxix. 17.] 

Sylrin ciiiirea. Macqillirroti. [Eng,] charmer (ehiir'm«*r), «. [< ME. Wiorwfr; < 

Charml(ehiirm),»(. ( < ME. r/mi-«;e, < OF. e/tarwe, + -<rl.] 1. One who charms, or has 

F. chanur, a eharm, enehaiitment. < L. nirmi n, 
a song, poem, eharm, OL. casmcii, a song, akin 
to camena, 01 j. casmeua, a muse, Ooth. hiujaii 
=r AS. heriaii, jiriiise, Skt. j-ons, jn-uist*.] If. A 
melody ; a song. 

Kavimriilile times did ns alfnril 
Ji’rec liliertie to i huiliit our i7/(iriHs at will. 


2. Anything believed to pos.sess some oeeult 
or Bupernatural power, sneh as an amulet, a 
spell, or some mystic obsi-rvanee or act. 

She wurkii liy I'/yiriiis, liy s|ieIlN, hv the tiKiire. 

Shnk., .M. W. i.( W.. iv. 2. 
iiriiiiiK stiir 


Jiower to eharm. («) Une who uses nr hns the ]S>WI 
Ilf eiielmnlnienl, nr Kinne Kiinilar jiuwer. 

There kIiiiII nut he fiiiinil aniiiiiK .>•■» . . . iin enelwiiter, 

nr ii wlteh, Iir a rlinriiirr, iir a eiiiiaiitter with fuiuillur 
K]ilrils. Heiit. xvlli. in, it. 

(/<) <»lie who itelluhtH and att raets the uireelloiiR. 

Oh. you lieaveiily ehaniirm. 

What thiiiiei you make of ns ! 

FMelii-r (nml aimther). Two Nohlu Kinamen, v. ♦. 


lU-nrcliurmi-r away. 

(Inii, lii-KKar'a <»iiorB, II. 2. 
2t. One who i»lay8 upon a mnsieal inst rumtmt ; 
a rriusieian. 

ee leiiiirBe' CharmereS8t(ehiir'iii(*r-eH), «. [MK.e/t«r/n<Tt'«.s<'; 

'(^/er.V/™, irynm in the Vale of Chanionni. < charmer + -r.ss.] All eilchailtHiSH. [Ware.] 
And still o’er umny a iieialihoriiiK door |•hitmli!^hl•8 ll’ytliiiiieiu>ei>1, i haniirn-KSi'tt, 

She saw the hoiseHhne'K eiirv('il rhann. Ohio wyehes, Biin-en-saeii. 

Whitt hr, Witeh's HaiiKhter. Vhnun-r, House of Fame, I. f.toi. 

Hence — 3. A trinket, sueh as a locket, seal, charmful (ehliriri'ftil), fl. l^eharm^ + -.Cwf, 1.] 
ete,, worn espeeially on a watch-giiiird. — 4. Abounding with ehariiis or ineUnlies; ehiirin- 
An irresistible power to ph'iiso and attraet, or ing; loehnlioiis. [liare.] 
something xvhieh possesses this power; flisei- And with hini hid his efiaru^ful lyre t« hriiiK. 

nation; allurement; attraction. Coirfei/, Hnvldels, 1. 

All the charmtt of love. .Shnk., A. and c., ii. 1. charming (ehiir'ming), p. a. [Ppr. of rharm^, c.] 

If a fair skin, fine eyes, teeth of ivory with a lovely ]lHviug the effctit of a charm; faseiiiuting- 
hliaiin, and a ileljeale shape if these, with a heavenly . " . . . . js 


voice, and a world of araei', are not chnnim, 1 km 
what you call iH-aiitifiil. SherhlaH, The Uiieniii 
Cluirni Is the kIoI'V whieh inakus 
8 oiik of the iioet divine ; 

Luve Is the fountain of charm f 

wByn. 2. Spell, enchantnieii 


^ ehtiiitiiig; hence, pleasing in the highest do- 

ii. ;i. gr* ** ; delightful. 

To lurglve our eiiiiiiiles Is a charming way of revenge. 

Sir T, Uruwne, (ihrlst. Mor., ill. 12. 
llariuoiiy divine 

So sni lothes her charming toucs, that thal'R own car 
Ustcii.i delighted. Miltmi, T. L., v. 020. 


Toward lliu Kst, nn liH) Vas, Is the ('hiiriirllrni t,l 
liitalle of seynt .lohn, where men wereii wont to )Mitte tho 
lloneH of deile men. .Mnmlei'illf, 'I’l'avels, p. 1)4. 

1 have made my bed 

In churnrlH and on eotthis, where hliick Death 
Keejis leeoril of the llopliles won from thee. 

Shi‘Hi‘ 11 , .Alastor. 
e freii, 

/(Vjon. I'hilde Hurold. 

II. n. Containing or designed to contain flesh 
or dead bodies. 

Those thick unit glnomy slindows diiinp, 

Uftseen in clinriwl vaults and Hepiilehres, 

Millim, I'onnis, 1. 471. 

AH Rtood together on tint ilei:k. 

For u ^•hlll■nl•^ diingeoii litter. 

Ciih'i-iiliir, Aneleiit. Mariner. 

charnel-hoUBe (ehlir'nel-hous), n. A plneo, 
iisiially under or near a church, where tho 
bones of the dead nre deposited ; J‘orim>rly, and 
still in parts of Brittany, a kind of portico or 
gallery, in or near a ebure.byard, ovt-r wbich 
the hones of tho doa«l were laid aft or the flesh 
WHS eonsumed. 
charnicot, »». Hen ehanaeo. 
char-oven (ehiir'nv'n), 11. A furnace for char- 
ring turf. 

charpie (shlir'pi), u. [F., orig. pp. of OF. 
ehar/iir, tear out, ])ick to iiireos, = It, cariiirr, 
seize, < L. earperr, sei/.t*: see earp!^, and ef. 
earpet.] A form of lint made by eomiiletoly 
raveling jiiecesof old linen or by tearing them 
into very iiai-row strips, 
charpoy (ehiir'poi), «. [I{ei>r. Hind, ehdrpai, 
lit. four-footed, < ehar (< 8kt. rhalur = V,. four) 
+ pdi; ef. Hkt, pad, foot (= E. foot ) ; ‘ thus 
chn rpoij = (T j. ) ipiadruped = (O r . ) tvtrapod = ( E. ) 
fnur-font-ed.] In India, a )>allet-bed ; tho com- 
mon ]iortnblo betlsteiid of the natives, adopted 
by Enropeuns. It ciuikIsU of a light frnme with fmir 
legs, the Kiiiipiii-t for the miiltri’ss lll■illgprl>vilh'd by Imnds 
111 weliliing, or lupes, whii-h l•l■ol«^ from side to side of the 
frame. 

In one crorner of this eourt, stretched on a charpoy, lay 
n yoinig man of slight llgiire and sniall stulure. 

ir. iJ. Hhjmi'H, DIury In India, II. Ni. 
charqui (ehiir'ko), «. [The Oliilian name, of 
whimi the E. tvnn Jerked (beef) is a eorruptiou.] 
Jerked beef; beef cut into strips about an inch 
tliiek and dried by exposure to tho sun. 
charrt, W* See char*. 
charras, »• See rhurrus, 
charreW, «* S«'e ehar^. 
charre-t, «. See e/i«r*'l. 
charridre (sha-ri-Sr'), ti. [F., from a proper 
name CharriiVe.] In anal., a small scalpel 
employed for flue disseetiou. 
charry (chiir'i), ff. + -?/l.] Pertaining 

to charcoal ; like charcoal, or partaking of its 
qualities. 



diart 

diurt (flhilrt), n. [< F, charte, a (•hiirt«'r, partly 

< OF. eharfru, a uhartor (hpo charter), unci jiarf ly 
(hh the assibilated form of tho older Por/< ) < Mlj. 
carta, L. charla, a paper, map, card, etc. ; aeo 
carrfl.l 1. A map; a draft or projection on pa- 
per of some part of th(< earth’s surface; spt'cifi- 
eally,a hydrographical or marine map «ho\viii>' 
the coasts, islands, rocks, hanks, chaninds, or 
entrances into harbors, riv(>rs, and bays, the 
points of the com])ass, soimdiiiKs or dei»th of 
water, etc., to regnlato tho courses of ships in 
their voyages. 

Tho exaininor will find on chnrhi drawn nnn-e thioi a 
century nan, with hcarlnus and U-ndiiiK-iinirkH, iiiiiiiy of 
the r<H:kM aiippostMl to lie recent clisroverieK. 

.Viiii/f/i, The .\iediti'rrnni'an. 
2. A sheet of any kind on wliich infonnation 
is exhibited in anudhodical or tabidabnl form: 
as, a historical chart; a genealogical chart; 
a chart of the kings of F.ngland, — 3. A written 
deed or charter. 

In nid fhartu we find thi! woriU AitiiH aiift Amjlie.i eon- 
trudUtlnKniahed to Frnnfi. 

nrailii, IntMd. t .1 Old F.nK. Hist., fihma., p. ll. 
Conical, Rlobular, gnomonlc, Isocylindrlc, parallelo- 
grammatlo, polyoonlc, slnuBoldal, atereographlc, 
etc., chart. Hhh jrrojretiun. — Mercator’B chart (named 
from Oenirdiis Mercator, a KlemiHh chartoaraplKT, l.'ilS 
04), nchart on which the racrldhiia ni'c atralKht lines, paral- 
lel and eqnidiHtunt; tho parallels of hitltmle are straight 
lines, the distnnej! Iiet ween whleh iiiereuMes freni the eqini- 
Uir toward cither pole, in the ratio of the secant of thelatl- 
tndo to the radius. .Seo jiruji'iHiiii. Plane Chart, a 
representation of some part «( the snri'ace of the cloiie 
In which tin; iiierliliuns are snpniMcil to lie parallel to one 
another, tho parallels of latitude at ei|Uu1 distances, and 
of eoiirso the desreua of lalltiide and longitude every- 
where eipial to one another. - Ptolemaic chart. Sco 
prm'ect(u/(. — Selenographlc chart, a map of tlie moon. 
-Topographic chart, a elmrt showiii« ttie to|io(;raphy 
of a partieulBr place or a small part of the earth's surrace. 

“Bim. Chart, Ma/I. As the words are used, a 

chart Is a draft of some navlifulde water with its eonneefed 
lanil-siirfaee ; a iiiaii is aitraft of some portion of laud with 
its (ainnoeUat water-siirfueo, either xs a .se)airate work < >r as 
a division of a general ueoKi'aphieal atlas, 
chart (chart), n. [< «.) I. To luy 

down or delineate on a chart or map; titap out: 
ns, to chart a coast. 

What ails us. who ar<i soiiml, 

That we should tnimie tills raw fool the worhl, 

Which ehartu us all In Its laiarse Idaeks and « hites? 

yVnn, (/«,«. Walkiiiji to t lie Mail. 
In charfiilil rainfall laaairds, wliieli depiaid so largely 
upon tho lueatlon of KauKcs and tlie local lopoi'i aiiliy. 

.SV/enre, V((. -AMi. 

n. intravH. To make cliarts. 

The rapid rotation of this planet . . . makes it impera- 
tive that the work tioth of oliservlim and eharlhi;i should 
he very hastily performed. ,SVi. A nice. .S'ny/yi, , .K ,V 1 1 . kt; t. 
charta (kilr'tll), »/. ; id. chartic (-le). [ ti. : sco 

card^, chart, carlcK j Jiitcrally, apiii>cr«rpiifcli- 
meiit; a charter. Heo c//n/7, -Magna Charta (or 
Magna Carta). («) 'I’he Kleat charter of the lilierties 
{Mtvilia Charta Uhrrlaluiii) of Kin,'lHiiil, siKiieil and seated 
by kinK.lohn in a eonfereiiee 1ii;tweeii him ainl ids Imroiis 
at Knnnyineile, .Iniio Ifilh, Its most inifiortaot ar- 

ticles are those whii-h provide that no freeman shall lie 
taken, or imprisoned, or proceeded against, eveept liy the 
lawful jnilKinenl of his fieers or in aeeordaiiee with the 
law of the land, and that on seiltaKi' or aiil sliall Im; tin 
posed III the kiiiKdom (exeept eertalll feiiilal dues from 
tenants of the erown), unless liy tlie eoiiiiiioii emiiiell of 
the klnudom. The reiiiaiiiini; and Kiealer fiart of the 
cliarler Is directed imaiiist alnises of tlie kina's fiower as 
feudal superior. The charter araiiteii l.y ll.iiiy III. is 
oiilyaeontlrmationof that of his father, Kiiia,loliii. Heiiec 

(h) A aeiieral term for any eoiislitiitioii 

whleh Knarantees persoiial riahts ami civil privileaes. 

chartaceous (kllr-tii' shins), a. [< fi. ctuirta- 
«■«»,< c/mr/rt, paper : sco cardK] In hnf., pa- 
pery; resembling wiiling-pap»;r. Also mrta- 
ccous. 

chartSB, U. rim-al of charta. 
chartelt, «• cartel. 

charter (chllr'tiT), «. [< MK. chartre, chartcre, 

< ()F. charlrc, cartre, < L. chart ala, a little paper 
or wi'iting (in Mli., u clntrfer, etc., eipiiv. to 
charta), dim. of charla, a imper, clinrter, I'tc.: 
see chart and card^. For the ending -(< /•, nit. 
<L.-fMf«,cf. chaidcr.^ 1. A written instrument, 
expressed in formal tornis and formally e\e- 
entod, given as evidence of a grant, enntraet, 
etc.; any instruiiient, <>xeciited with form and 
Bolomnity, bestowing rights and privileges, in 
tiiodcru use the name is ordinarily applieil only to a"V*Tn 
nieiit grants of isiwers or privileaes of a periiianeiit or 
eoiitlnuoiis mitiiro, siieh as Ineorporation, territorial do- 
minion, or jlll-isdietioll. As lietweeii private persiilis it is 
also loosely applied to deeds and iiistriiiiieiits under si iil 
for tliu eotivoyaneu of lands ; ii title-deed, /(o.ipif e/iiirOrs 
are such ns are arantt>d hy soverelans in convey ina eiM-taiii 
rights and privileges to tludr siihjeets, such as the f.reat 
Charter graiiU-d liy Kliig.liihii (see Ma.jnn Charla under 
charta), and ehiirters granted liy various sovereigns to 
boroughs and iiiiiideipal hodles, to universities and eol- 
leges, or to eoluiiies and foreign possessions ; somewhat 
siiiiilar to whleh are charters araiited hy the state or legis- 
lature to banks and other eonipaiiies or nasoelatloiis, etc. 
In Seat* law a charter U the evUleueo of a grunt of herl- 


tahln properly innile under lliii feudal eondltion that the 
grantee shall aiiiiiially pay ii sum of iinini-y or perform i;er- 
faiti serviees to the grniilor, iiinl it iimst Ih; in the form of 
11 written ileeil. The iimst eoiiiiiioii rliarters arc tru char- 
ters. (.•iee .fcM.) In American laic a eharter Is a writ- 
ten grant from the sovereign fHiwer isuiferriiig rights or 
pri\ ileges n|M,ii a miiniei|iiility or other eor|Hiratlon. The 
term is generally applied to the statute, letters patent, or 
Iirtieles of iissiH-iatloii siiiietioiied hy statute, creating a 
(siriioratloii, as a city, college, stixk-coliipniiy, Uaievoleiit 
soelety, or social eliili. 

fj.t tile danger liglit 

r]ion yoiir rhartcr, iiiul ymir eity s freedom. 

Shak., M. of V., Iv. 1. 

tlirtstlanity, In il.s miraeles and tliM-triiies, Is the very 

rhnrtrr and pledge which I I of thi.s elevation of the 

lliliiian Sold. Chuuninii, I'erfeet I.ife, p. ‘Jt!!. 

2. Privib'go; iinmnnity; c.xeinpln>ii. [Kiirc.] 

I gyf 30 W rhartlre of im-s, iiinl sonre eheefo iiiaydeii-s. 

• Murtr Arthure (K. K. T. S.), 1. ;»i:.tl. 

I iiiiist have liliei-ly 
Withal, as large a rharlrr us the wind. 

To blow on whom I please. 

Shak., As yon Uke It, 11. 7. 

3. lnr«H/. : («) Thebdtingor liiringof a ship by 
special centracl: as, a ship is nlTcrcil for sale 
CIV charlrr. (h) The limits or terms of such a 
contract, (c) The written instrument einbody- 
ing the terms of tho contract. — 4, In /','»o/. 
juditics, a sort of claim of right.s, or document 
embodying the dcmiinils or principles of tho 
( ilmrtists. See f'//rtr/i.sf.- Bank-charter Act, Si-e 

fauiia. — Blank charter, a •loeuiiu nt given to the ngents 
of the erown in the eigii of Kieliard II.. with power to till 
it lip as they pleased . hi-nee, llgiirativi'ly. lilierty to do as 
one phases: eoiiiplete freedom of aetion.— Charter 
member, a raeinlH-r of a eliih, or other ehiirtered orgiiiil- 
Zfitiiiii, whoso iianie is meiitioiied in its eharter as niie of 
its roiinili;r».— Charter Of Confirmation. .See rimtirma- 
tiiin. Charter of the Forest, an I'.ngiish statute of l•.!!l; 
(•ii r.dw. 1 .), B hieh restored lands, not of the royal deiiiaiii, 
that had been taken hy foniier kings for forests. II also 
atfi'cled the iidiidiiistratioii of llio forest laws. Bongan 
charter, a i h.irler (<»■ the city lit \ew York graiileiT liy 
Tlioiiias iNiiigan, " l.ieiiteiiaiit-liovernoriiiid Vlee-.Vdiniral 
of New York and Us depeiideiieles," under .lames 11. of 
Kiiglaiid, dated April -jnii, li'cC,. It reiiiaiiie.l in force un- 
til I'l'ttO. An early eharter of the city of Alhaiiy, liy tho 

aiitliority, is known hy tho same name. Oreat 

Charter. See .t/n./na charta. under e/nrrfn.— Montgom- 
ery Charter, a eharter granted to the city of New I'ork 
liy .loliii Moiitgoiiier.V, “I'aplain-lleiieral and liovernor- 
iii-eliief of the Proviiiee of New York ami the I’roviiiee of 
Ni-w.lersey ami territories depending thereon in America, 
and Vice Admiral of tlie same " under (ieorge II.. dated 
.laiiiiiiry l.lth, I7;!n. It siieeeoded the Dongaii eharter. and 
was not. esseiii hilly ehaiiaed until iMti. Open charter, 
ill Srolr fair, a eharter from the erown, or from a siilijeet. 
coiilaiiiiiig a precept of sasine which has not been e.\e- 
Ciited. Original Charter, in Si-o'-v (</»■. a eharU r whieli 
is granted Hist to the viessiil hy the siiia-rior. 

charter (cliUr'tcr), r. t. (< charter, «.] 1. To 
hire or let by charter, as a ship. S<<o eharter- 
latrlji. — 2. To establish by charter: as, to 
eharter a bunk. 

charterable (cbiir't«-r-a-1>l). «. [< eharter, r., + 
-ahle.~\ Ciipabb* of being, «ir in a condition to 
bo, cliarti-rcd or hired, ns a ship, 
charterage (••hiir'tcr-fij), ». [< eharter + -aije.'\ 
The act or practice o^ chartering vessids. 
Oharter-boy (chhr'tcr-boi), «. in Kngland, ii 
boy educated in the Chartcrlioiise. See t 'har- 
trrliaaae. 

Charter-brother (cliiir'tcr-brnTii*'cr), n. Ono 
<if tlu' iuiiiutes and jionsiom'rs of tho (Uiartcr- 
lionse in Tjondon. 

chartered (diur'lcrd), />. a. | pp. of eharter, 
r.] 1. Hired or let by charter-party, as a ship. 
— 2. Investeil with i>rivileges by or as if by 
charter; privileged. 

When lit; speaks, 

Tho air, a charter'll Uhertiiie, is still, 

.Shiik.. Hen. V., 1. 1 . 

It can hardly ho snp|Miaed that tho sninllor rhnrlciril 
ritio.s whoso privilogos weio inodollod on thoso of l.ondon 
would f.dlow thoso ohaiigos. .sVoWm, l■oll.^t. Hist., i 4;«. 

3, (Jriiuted or secured by eharter: ns, ehar- 
tered liberties or jirivileges; ehartered power. 

.Spoouiatioiis roganlliig tho snttleioney of charternl rights. 

falfreij. 

charterer (cblir'ter-er), w. 1. Ono w'ho eliar- 
lers ; i»ttrticubirly, in cunt., one who hires a ship 
by eliarter-jiarty. — 2. A freeholder. [Prov. 
Kng. ((’heshire).l 

Charterhouse (••hilr'ttT-hous), w. it Corrupt ion 
perhaps of F. t'hartreu.sr, a t'arthnsiitn nnm- 
ustt-ry, f«>rmeil from the mime of a waste and 
sav’agiv A’nlley siiiil to have bemt iineiently vail- 
ed Charlroiis.se, in lluuphiue, in which the tii-st 
monastery of the Oarthihsiiiiis, la timiide Char- 
trenso, wms founded. iiooCarthusiaH.~\ A chari- 
table iiistitiilioii or hospital aiid ceh'bruted 
piililic school in Isoiidon, founded iu 1011 liy Sir 
Thomas Sutton, it maintaina oighly poor hrothors 
(ehioliy Holdlors and moroliants), and forty-foiir sidioinrs, 
" tho sons of iHHirgoiitloinoii to whom tho oliargo of ediiea- 
tloii is t<Hi oiioruiM." 'I'he r«;piitatioii of ita odiioutioiiul 
department (uow atUudalmliig In Surrey) attrouti a largo 


ebartreuse 

iinmlior of other pupils. Tho hoiiso was originally a Car- 
tliiishiii iiioiiiislory, foniidod In i;!7l. 

Charterist (chllr'tOr-ist), «. [< charter + -tsf.] 
.Same ns Chartist, tieiit. Maff. 
charter-land (cliilr'tiir-hmd), ». Land held by 
eharter or in socage ; booklaiid. 
charter-master (chur'tAr-mas ter), ». in the 
miilliind districts of Kngland, a contractor who 
undertakes to raise coal from the mines at a 
stafiid pricih 

charter-party (cliiir'ter-par’'ti), l< V.eharte 

partie, lit. n diviiled charter, with reference to 
the jiractico id' entting flic instruiiient in two, 
iiiiil giving one part to each of the contractors: 
ehiirte, !i charter; partie, tern, of parti, pp. of 
partir, divide: seo ehart, part, and partif.] 

In emu., a wrilli-ti agreement by wliicli a ship- 
owner lets a vessel to iinollier person, nsniilly 
for the coiiveyaiieo of cargo, either retaining 
control of tlie* vessel or siirrmidcring it to tho 
ehartercr. it. Ii.^oally l••.llfaills «tii>iila*iiiiis i-omiTiiing 
tho idiii-i;s Ilf I.iiiiliiig and dollviTiiig, the froight piiyahle, 
tho Iiiiiiilior rif lay-days, and tlio into uf 

Chartism (chiir'ti/.m), ». [< ehart (F. eharte), 
charter, 4- -l.sm. ) The [lolitieiil principles aud 
i)]iiTiioiis of llio ('liiirtists. 

Chartist (cliiir'list), II. and a. |< ehart (F. 
eharte), I'liarter, + -/.vf.] I. «. Ono of a body 
of political reformers (cliiellv working men) 
tliiit H|iriiiig up in Kiigbiiid iiboiit. the year ISSS. 
Tlio rhartisiH adviioalod as tlioir loading prlnoildos niii- 
vorsiil siillrago. tho almlitioii ut tho iinniorty <|iianlloatiiin 
fur a si'at in I'arliaiiioiit, animal |iarliiiiiioMts, oipml ropro- 
soritatiiiii, paviiioiit nf im iiiliors uf rarliatiiotit, and vutii 
liv hail'd., all i.r wliioh limy doimimlod as nnistitilting thn 
poiiplo's ohart. r. Tlio iiioiiihi'is of tho oxtromo soollon of 
iho party, which faviirod an iip|ioal to arum or pupiilnr 
risings if tho cliartor oiiiild md lio nlitiiiiiod hy logitiinate 
moaii.s. wore callod iihii^ieal juree iiim. The I 'Imi tisU dU- 
appi arod as a party aftor l.MlI. Also fhiirlei iiit. 

'I'ho affoiiipt to apply tho law of .supply and domnnd to 
liiiiiiaii hilioiir, as rigorously as to oottoii, ooiil, and iiioru 
oomiiioditios, had liroiigtil on in Kraiioo tho Kroiirli revo- 
lution : ill tills country l.iiddite riots, I'hartinhi, and rlck- 
liiiriiiiig. Iliiiiiiii, Kng. Itaillcal l.i'iiilors, p. 117. 

II. a. Of or pertaining to llio Chartists; con- 
nt'cted with Chartism. 

Tho ilistivss of tlio 1:ilioiirliig I'la.ss was niaiiifested in 
Kiiuliiiid liy I'road riotH, hy llireati-iilng Chartiet prooes- 
hioiis, and liy deiiiiiiids for liolp inldrossoil to I'lirlianiont. 

h:,i;„h,ir;ih Iter., t'l.XlII. •->03. 
Tlio Chartist niovomoiit roprosi'iitisl oim wing of that 
Hotivily Itlio Jtidoriii agitation I, iiml llio moro popular or 
radioal on.'. It. Illiit,ni, Kng. Ita'lioal Loiidors, p, iiS. 
chartless (cliiirt'lcs), rt. [< c/mr/ -t* -fess. ] Not 
elmrled, or not provided with ti chart; hence, 
without n guide or guidance: as, a chartless 
rover. 

chartographer, cartographer {kiir-tog'ra-fi''r), 
> 1 . l< ehiirloi/raphi/, eiirto{/rai>h//, + -crl.J Ono 
who prt'jiarcs or compiles niaps or charts, idther 
from e,xisting geograpliieiil materials or from 
investigation or deseriptiou. 

I write tilts h’tti'r to explain tho prolilom of tho Tanga- 
iilka, whii'h ha.spn/zloil l.iviiigstoiioaiid soiimiiy cxploron, 

and I any alilo earl, it/, a/, here. II. .1/. .'itniUey, 

Kar ill tho distiiiioo rose , , , Sakor Ihdr, a groat sye- 
ilito moiiiitaiii, wliioli sooiiis to liavo ilolio soim-thllig to 
oiloml rai lii.irajihrre. for iilllioiigli ll rises to a height of 
:i,0tsi foot, iiliovi! the soil, it is not noticed In most maps. 

* ,/. /, Voter, 'I'nrkoy, ji. -JIO. 

chartograpbic, cartographic (kiir-tp-gruf'ik), 
a. j< ehartof/raphi/, earfoi/raphi/, -i- -ie.] Fer- 
tiiining to eliartoginphy. 

In particiihir, wo iiiay noti, .; th,; oarofiil iloliiioatlon of 
Iho vast liiisiii of the Amiiron, as showing a ooiisidoruble 
adviinoo in rhnrlui/raiihic oortaiiity. 

.•s,ilii,-ilii;i .Inly -23, ls«4. 

chartonaphical, cartonaphlcal (kiir-to- 

graf'i-kiil), a. Same as ihartmiraphie. 

chartonaphically, cartograpuically (kiir-t3- 
graf'i-knl-i), adc. In it ehartogruphic. manner; 
by clinrtograiiiiy. 

chartonaphy, cartography (kii.r-tog'ra-fl), ». 

[< li. ilia eta (nr A. carta), a niup,+ (Jr. 

< 1 pai^iiv, write. J The art or practice of drawing 
maps or charts. 

ITidoilhtodly Milet us was tlio hirlhplaoonf rarlnflraphy. 

loo liiiake, ITilv. Hist. (Iriiiis.), p. liio, note. 

chartomancy (kiir'to-nnui-si), «. [< ( Ir. yn/inyf, 
a leaf of jiupcr (see eunC), + pnvTe'ni, divina- 
tion. "J Divinntion or fortuno-telling by means 
of curds or written papers, 
chartometer (kiLr-tom'e-t»';r), M. [< Ij. charta 
( MK. carta), ii map, 4- metrum, a measure.] An 
instrument for measuring distances on maps 
and charts. 

chartreuse (shiir-tw*/.'), n. [F. : see Charter- 
house.] 1. [cop.] A monastery of Carthusian 
iiiouks, especially in Friimm. Tho (IraiidH char- 
Iroumi, near lironolilo In Iiaiipliiiiil, U tlio most famous 
and tho oiirlio.st of tho order. 

2. A highly esteemed tonic cordial, obtained by 
the dlst illation uf various aromatic plants, espe* 
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chartreuM 


cially n«*ttlfs, ffrowiiiR on Mio Alps. itdi-riveRlta 

iiaiiiv fniiii till' l■i•1l'l■l-||tlM| niiiiiiiHlrry nf tlm flruiiilr (!liur- 

truiuu, ill Knini’f. wIiim’i' ii Ih iiiinir. Chartreuse pot- 
tery, nil vimiiii'liMl iMittri-y iiunli' in tlir ll•'iKllllil^lllH>ll nf 
ItdiiUiuiix III tlio I'iirly inirt uf tin i lKlilii iitli n iitiirv, fur 
thuuwiiif Uiii ('arUiu.iliiii iiiiiii;iiiti'r.v in Hint iii iKliluiTiiiHHl. 
It nmemhlvs tliu lliirr iiotUTy of Jtuiirii, nml cHtii'i'iiilly 
that of Nfvi'ni. 

ehar^room (<‘hiirt'roiii), ». Tlio ii]i)irtiiiciit ill 

a ship (Hti'iiiiior or siiiliiit' vossol) in wliicli tlio 
charts, inii.]is, iiislriinii'nts, I'h*., iiro kojit. 
chartulary (kiir'lu-lii-ri), jil. vliiit tulurirn 
(-riz). [< MIj. rliiirfiiho'iiifi, ritrlultiriiis, in sec- 

ond sense from MIj. rhto-tiiluriuui, vnrtnlnrhim : 
masc. and ncut. respeetively of udj. rhnrtu- 
lariiis, va rill lari IIS, < rfinriiihi, a cliurtcr, record; 
BOO charirr.] 1. An oflicer in llio iiiieiiMit Jjiitin 
('himdi will! liad flit* care of cliartcrs and other 
papers of a inihlic naliire. — 2. A record or an 
uccoiint-hook of tlie temporal possessions of a 
inunastery. 

The chilli iilitni nr 1cK"r-lM>i>k of Home iiiljiii-i-iit iiioiiitH- 

lery. ■ 

The chiirtiihini of Wiiu'lir.'.ti'r Alitn-v, l oiiiiillrit l iirlv ill 
the I9th eeiiliiry, mill coiitiiiiiiiii' iiiiiiii roiiM iloi'iiiiii-iit'<, of 
tile time liefore the I'oliiiiU'st, is in llie nritisli Miisciiiii. 

luinic. li.il.. Ml. 


3. The room in which sneli records are kept. — 

4. Tlie olliecr wlio laid tlie records in <di!irj»o. 
Also sptdied rarliilarif. 

charwoman, charewoman (cliii r'-, eliur'wum - 

an), II.; pi. ehanroiiiiii, rhimiiiiiin h (-\vim"cn). 
!■< vhnr^, rliari'i, -f- iroiiiiiii.'] .\ noiiian liired to 
a«> tdiares tir odd work, or to work liy lhi« day. 
Tliere is II l■hllrl•■ll•lllllllll ill till' lioMsi', lil.s nurse, 

All Irish woiiiiiii, I took in ii )ii'i:i:iir. 


II. ./onvoi, New Imi, ii. l. 

charwork, charework (<diiir'-, ehar'werk), a. 
l< rhaiii, + ho/7,'. | In Kiitfland, elitires 

or odd work ; work, usually meiiiiil, done liy the 
job or by the day. 

Hhe, liiil'vest ilone. to r/oo'oiio'it iliil ns|iirr; 

Mciit, itriiik, mill twoju'in i' were In r ihiily hire. 

^lnlll.•ll, Ir. I i lo'orritiiK. 

chary (ehSr'i), //. 1< MK. /7////'/r, < AS. l•^•l||^il|, 
full of care or sfirrovv, sad ( •= OS. /, ///•//,// = OlK’i. 
charily, full of earo or sorrow, = Mljtl. l.iirirh, 
karrh, kerrh, slirewd, spitrint;). < rriiru, etiro, 
sorrow. Chanj is thus the assihilated adj. of 
care: see care, and ef. Churr Tliiir.sihii/.] 1. 
(’arofiil; disposed to eherish witli care; enii- 
tioua: often with of. 

T Senil you iiiy hnnihle Tlimiks for tlie enrions Sen rio st 
of lihiHseH yon |ileii.si'il to hestow on me, w liieii I slnill tie 
very linnii to keeji iiH ii Moniimeiit of yoiir I.ine. 

Uiiir.il, I.etlers. I. v. 10. 

UiH I'iHina I'l'iMiliition imnle him more chiii ii r</'his fmne. 

Jijl’nii. 

2. H]iariiiir; not lavish; not /lisposod to kfivo 
freely; friinal: ahsoliifti or with of: a,s, chary 
o/ compliments ; t //«/•// o/' favors. 


Tin- (7»i/'iis7 niiiiil is jiroilimil I'noinrli, 

If Hlie timmiHk tier tiemity to tlie moon. 

.shiik., iliimlet, 1. .S. 
l*roiliKii1 of nil hniiii-liilioiir he, 

Charier of Mlei'|i, mill wine, mnl e\eri'lse. 

Ti'niijiriiii, .Ayliiier’M Kielil. 

Nutiire of Hiinieness is so ihiirii. Jjtniiil, .Voimnies. 

Oharybdsea ikar ib-de'a). II. ( XIj., < Ij. Cha- 
ryliilis, q. V.] The lyineal neniis of aealepha 
of the family CharyMwiilw. ('. iiiarsiijiialiii is 
an e.xiiTni)le. 

charybdsid (kar-ib de'id), //. .'\n aeale]i]i of 
the faiiiilv l'hfiryli<lai<tir. 

Oharybd»id» (kar-ib-de'i-tle), II. III. |Mj..< 
Charyhilaa -b -iila\] A family of fonr-rayed 
acaletihs. They Imve ii 4 Hiileil |ioneh like form, mi'iiii- 
diviileil imirirhiiil ineinlirmie or vehiriiiiii, I'oiitniiiiiiK {iro- 
lommlioiiH of tile liiistroiiisi'iihir systeni, 4 lolie-like verti- 
eul a|>|ieinhnii'S of the niiiririii of the ilisk, 4 i i.nereil Keiise- 
nritmiH, mnl 4 Misi-iihir iioiieheH si'iimiiteil liy mirrow jiiir- 
titioiis. 'I'liey ri'iiivsi'iit ii snhoriler .M.imii/iiiiliihi (or /.o- 
huiihiira). Also wrilti-li .('hariiliiliiihr. 

Oharybdis (ka-rlb'dls), «. [I,., < Ur. .Xn/m.W/f; 
ctym. iineertain.] See Kriilla. 

Cbasable (cha'sii-bl), a. r< MK. charralilr (i-f. 
OF. *chavalilv, racharlr, adapted for Inintintr); 
< c/tfMcl -b -alilr.] ('apabh; <if beiiif' cliasod or 
huiitod ; fit for the eliuse. Also spelled cliasc- 
ahlc. [Karo.] 

(If hi'Hti's wliieli hen rharrnhtr. IJinvi r, Coiif. .Aiiimit. 

ebasbow, ». See chiTsi -bincl. 

ebase^ (chus). r . ; [n et. iiinl [in, rliasril, ppr. rha- 
sing. [Also formerly spelled charr, < MK. rha- 
cen, chasen, < OF. rharirr (F. cha.s.si;r), chase, iis- 
sibilnted form of carirr, carhiir, > MK. rairhin, 
E. ralrh, which is tlius a doublet of rliasi- : see 
ealr/iK Hence in eonip. (in OF. ) inin hasr, q. v.] 
I. Iraus. 1. To piirsne for tln‘ [lUi'iioHe of cap- 
turing ur killing, as game ; hunt. 

Like to tlie rhiirril w ilii Imre 
The liuUiideH wliiin lie feieth sore. 

(rott’cr, Conf. Amuiit., 111. ais. 


Mine enemim rAannf me lore, like a bird. Ijim. ill. fcj. 


Til rhatr the deer at five. Tmniimui, Talkiiia Dnk. 
1'hey Kiiw Hie swallow rhaur IiIkIi up in air 
Tlie’eireliiiK minis. 

.Wm-W*. I-nrlhly l■|lnldlse, I. :i.W. 

2. To piirsiic for any [iiirpose ; follow earnest- 
ly, fispeeially with Ini.stile intent ; ilrivo oil by 
[inrsiiing: as, tn rha.si: t\i\ enemy. 

Kilt miotlier, tliat liiid (o Name Klphy, eharrd him out 
of Hie t’oiitree, mnl iiiinle liiiii Soiidaii. 

.\l,in,lrrillr. Travels, p. at. 
1'is a iiierilorioiiK fair deHit;ii 
'i'll chajir iiijiistiee with revengeful .aniih; 

Knlglits, liy their oallia, slioulil rinht iiiior liiilles’ linriim. 

.S'fnlA., I.llelTee, I. ICi!/.'!. 
Tlie following iiiorii liad rharnl away 
'I'he Ilyina Htars, and liaht restored tlie day. Dryilrn. 
Life is a riinnina Hhaile, witli fettered tiands, 

'I'liiil l■hnt..li jiliantoiiiH over sliiftiiia Hands. 

I). ir. //.,/»!, s. 'I'he < till Player. 

3. To ]nirsu(i ; eontiniio. 

And Hvliortly fortli lliis tale for to ehajir. 

Iiiiii„vr, flerk'H Tale, 1. :tlS. 
II, iiilraits. 1. To pursue; follow in pursuit. 
•I ll , •/!««• 

At Isive III si'orii, l‘hiiiirrr, 'rroiliiH, i. IHIS. 

Specifically — 2. < »f a hunting-dog, to leave a 
poini for tne [iur|>uHo «»f [lursning the game. — 
3. To iinive briskly or sleudily along; hasten : 
as, the dog ki-pt chasing uhtutd of ns. 

I'omynae fro a • iiiilrc Hint men •■ailed Terieo; 

To a lii-sti'H in IherilMlIem he rhiirril iiw ey faste, 

I'irrs lioirmaa (K). xvii. .M. 
chase^ (chus), //. f-^lso fonin-rly siielled chare, 
< M K. ehacr, i-hii.si:, rlias, < < >F. charr, care, F. 
rli. is.sr = l*r. cassa rrr Sp. ra~a = l*g. eai;a = 11. 
rarria, tdiase. the ehasi;; from tho verb: see 
chasti, r, t'f. calrli^, h.| 1. Pursuit for the 

jiuriio.se of idilaining, capturing, or killing; 
Kjssdfically, limiting: as, to bo fond of tho 
cha.sr; beasts of llio rha.sr. 


Ill Hie roiitre of ranlerliliri niest plente of fywh is. 

And niest I'fm.-f of alNiiile SaU'.shnri of wytde liestes. 

lii’h. Ill' IJlinicrsIrr, ji. <5. 

The rham I Kina ! lionuds and their vurioUH hreeds. 

.'iiimrrriltf, Thnt'hase, L t. 


2. I’ursuit, ns of oiu‘’8 desires; eager elTorls 
to attiiiii or obtain: us, tho chase of iileusure, 
profit, faint*, etc. 

'that siiltle mnl niiiH'iieealde desiaiies lie then liiid in 
charr, his own Letters iliseover'd. 

.Vitliiii, Tikonokhisles, will. 
Mad rhiiur of fame. Drinlra, f r. of .Inveiial's .Satires. 

3. That which is pursued or limited. .Speeiikally 
(i») Came which is jiiii-siied. 


Like some poor exiled wreteli, 

'I'he frlahtened Chaitr leaves her Iiite dear nlMide.s. 

.Si.mi rritlr, The flnise, 11. ITS. 
(//) vessel inirHiied hy another : as. Hie rhane ontsaned ns. 

4. The body of men pursuing game. 

The kyiiae Aa'iysmis weiite in to his tUli* diseonllted, 
(for Hie rhiirr iefte of h.\m for to llalit witli the kyiiau 
vrieii and his peple. .MrrUn (K. K. T. .S.), ii. uail. 

5. An open jiiei'e <if ground or td her place rt*- 
served for animals to In* limited us game, uinl 
belonging to a jirivafe propriettir : prtiperly tlif- 
feriiig from a forest., in lliat the latter is ntit 
iirivate i»roperty and is invested with jirivi- 
Icgcs. and from a park, in that tho latter is in- 
closeil, [Kiig. I 


A fore.st hatli laws of her ow n, to take eoKiimince of all 
treH|>akseH; she hath also in-r |H'euliiir ollleers, iiH foreHt 
ers. verderers. imiKlerK, iVe. ; wliercas a rhasr or park hiiHi 
only keepi rs or wooilwiinls. /foie. U. 

I Kce tlie moulder'd Aliliey walls, 

Tliat Ktaiid witliin the chare. 

reiiiinmii, TidkinKOak. 
6t. In the game of tennis, the B|wit where n ball 
falls, beyond which an opptinetit imist stiiki* 
liis ball or lose a point. — 7. In old Kug. hue, a 
franchise uiithoriziiig a subject to whom it was 
granted to liiiiit . Beasts of the chase, in /•:«-/. fme, 

|iro|B-rly, Hie Inirk, iI.m-, fox. niartcii, and i-imi ; lint in a 
I'omiiion sense, all wilil Ih-iiMh of vi iifiy iiiiil hnntliiK. 
Knights Of the Chase, nt-v kaiaht. To give chase, to 
imrsue : aliholnte or followed liy In with an ohjeet : uh, Hie 
Wiiiailron iinmi'diiilely fiiiiv ehimc la Hie enemy's lleet. 
Wild-goose chase. Hie pnr.snit of iinyHiiiiK in ianoranee 
of Hie direetioii it will take; ll•■n^l^ a f.HiliKh pni'Hiiit or 
enti-rpi'ise. An-oriliiiK to llyee. Hie naiin' irlhl-.nnnie rhimr 
was apiilied to a kind of lioiM'-riiee, in wliivU two IiorseH 
were stiirti'd loin-tlier, the rider who 
Kulneii tlie lead fon:ina Hie otliiT to 
follow him when v. r he ehose to uo. 

- Syn. 6. /'«»*■. »'.««/«. el.'. See./..r.'*f. 
ebase'-^ fehas), «. ( < OF. rha.s.se, 

F, rhiissr, a frame, a shrine, 
iissibilated form of OF. cassc 
(F. caissr), a laiv, chest, > E. 
ra.srS; see /vw of which chase" 
is a doublet, j 1. hi printing, Primriv cii.e*. 

a S(|uure and open framework ^ *• J- *■ 

of iron, in which forms of type . r, vTamiiall 



art* secured by fitniitnrt* and quoins for moving 
and for working ou tin* jir(*ss. Kor larae forms of 
tyjie, i liases are made witli erossina and movnlile cenleiN 
hiirs, to aive areiiler BtreliaHi. 

2. Tin* part of a gim between the trunnions and 
tilt* s\v(*ll of the muzzle, or, in modern guns in 
wliicli t he nmzzlf! lias no swell, the whole of 
tliat part of the gun wliieli is in front t)f the 
Iriiiinions. — 3. A groove cut in aii.y object: as, 

( In* rha.sr of a wal(*r- wheel ; a rhasr in tho faco 
of a wall of masonry; tin* rha, sc or groovt* for 
the arrow in a crossbow. — 4. In ship-lmilding, 
that kind of joint by wliich the ovcrliippiiig 
.ioiiitsof cliiiclicr-buirt boats are gradually con- 
verted at the stem and stern info flnsti joints, as 
ill earvel-bnilt lioals. — 5. 'I’he eireular trough 
of a eitlor-iiiill, in wliieli the apiilt*s arc jiluced 
to be eriislicd by a revolving sfont* failed the 
rmmt'r. -0. A t'rencli made to receive drain- 
tiles. 

ebase-^ (ehas), r. t.; pret. and ]ij). chased, ppr. 
chasing. [,Shorlerii*d from enchase, q. v.] 1. 

To ileeoriile (melal-wtirk. esjiei-iaily work in 
tbo precious uietais) by looling of any kind on 
file exterior. It IkiisiihI in siip|n>r( Hic mctiil, when 
thill, iiiiiin a silirhllv vicldimt Hiili.'*tmii'c; Hiiih in Hic case 
■ >f a Imlliiw vcssrl tiiii iiiti rinr i.-i tilled willi pitch licfuro 
Hie rliiihiiia is licvMiii. 

2. 'I'n cut so as to make into a screw; cut, as 
the fliread of a screw. 

Cbaseable, a. Si-I' chasahic. 

ebase-gun (elias'gun), n. In ■war-ships, a gun 
used ill ehiising an eni'iny, or in ilen*ndiTig a 
ship when eliased ; a ehas<'r. 

ebase-mortiso (ehas'mor tis), n. A mode of 
seeuritig a c»*i ling-joist to/i himling-joist, sothat 
their lower surfaces shall be (lush, j'he end of tho 
ci'iliiiK-ioi.'.t. Inis n tenon wiiloti is lot Into u nioriiKo in (ho 
).lMdlnK-joi»t. Alsoeiille.l //.e. /•,'. //. Kniiihl. 

ebase-port (clms'iiort), n. The [lorthole at tho 
bow or tbo stern of a vessel, through which the 
ehase-gnn is fin'd. 

ebaser^ (dia'ser), 11. [< AIK, chasnr, a hunter 

(horse), < OF. cliarcoiir, chacenr (F. chasseur), a 
limiter, < charier, hunt: see cha,sc^, ■/•., and -/ri. 
i't. rhas.se ur.'] 1. Due who chases; a pursuer; 
a hunter; a driver. — 2. \anl.: (a) A vessel 
which pursues another. (/<) A chase-gun; a 
gun on a vessel moiiiited es[iecially for service 
when in chase or being chased: eall«*d a hoic- 
eha.ser vihvii (lointod from tho bow, iiutl a stern- 
chaser when from the stern. — 3. A short strap 
usi'd to kec>p the curtain of a carriage in place 
wli(*n it is rolled up. 

ebaser'-^ (cha'ser), //. [< eha.se'i •4- -e/'I,] 1. 

t)iio who chases or enchiist's; an enchaser. 


All Hio toolH nml ii|iplinni'i'i) of profossloi.iil rhaerrs. 

The .ii„rn,;,„, Vtl. PJO. 

2. A hand-fool of steel used for imtting or fin- 
ishing the thri'ads of screws; the 
tool used as the cutting instrument 
in a eliasiiig-lathe. 

ebase-ring (ehas'ring), n. A haui] 
placed iiromid a piece of ordminco 
near the muz/.lo. 

cbasible (elias'i-hl), n. Kee rhasnhlr. 

Obasidean (kas-i-de'an), 11. Same 
as A.s.sidean. 

ebasing (eha'sing), //. [Vi'rhal n. 
of rha.si '^, r. 1 Tlie art of engraving 
designs on meliillie siirfiiecs witli a 
eliisel or a burin. See torenlir.s.. pjat chasing, 

II mi'Hiod of onniiiiciitliii; hIIvci'wiui! witli ii pimcliiiig! 
tiiol wliii'li forms Hic ilc-iimi l>y iIoIh or 1iiic,>i. 

cbasing-cbisel (elni'sing-ehiz^el), II. Olio of 
tlie tools used in chasing. See ehasc’^. 

cbaBing-bammer (eha'slng-ham''i*r), ». The 
imjilement, usiially a wooden malh't, used by 
the eliaser to strike niuui tlio butt of the eha- 
siiig-tool. 

cbasing-latbe (eha'sing-luTn), n. A lathe 
ndaptfd to cut screws. 

ebasing-stafft, «. A weai-un or an instrument 
of offense; uiipareiitly tlio same as eatchpole'i. 
t lio.se. 

cbasing-tool (chd'sing-tol), n. A tool used in 

chasing. .Sm-li fools me ciHicr piiiirlics, kI'iivith, or 
cliiHi l Bliiiiicd tools wilil liliiiit cdacH : Hicy lire iiiiplicd hy 
iii'liiK liclii in coiitiict w’itli Hiu mctnl and struck lightly 
w itli n iiiiiiimcr or mullet. 

Obaslesian (shiirzi-an), a. Pertaining to the 
Freiieli geomet er Michel Chasles (1793-18b0). — 
Cbaslesian shell, an liiilnitvly Hdu slicli of liomoKciia. 
omaimitter, eoiiieiding w-itli an cipii|sitcnHul surfucu and 
Imving a HdckncHs cvcrywlicri! pruis illunal to Hiuuttrac- 

ebasm (kazm), n. [< L. rhasiiui, < Gr. ;rdff//a, 
a yawning hollow, gulf, elmsni, any wide space 
or expanse (cf. ^ yawning), < y *xa in 

Xaauttv, xniveiv, yawn: see chax)S,] 1. An open- 



ing mad« by disruption, as a broach in tiic 
i>art.h or u rock ; u cleft ; a fisHuro ; a gui> ; cs- 
})0cuilly, a wide and deep cleft. 

That deep nminiitii: cliaum wliltli Hliiiileil diiwii the 
grt’eii hill. Ciilfriihie. 

The little elves nf ehnma and eleft. 

Ti-intiinoii, (liiiiievcre. 
Hence — 2. An interruption; a hiatiiH; anv 
marked breach of continuity. 

There is a whole elmpter wniitiinf lure, and iif/uum of 
ten t>iit(i*s made in the hook hy It. 

/ .SVeiiie, Ti-istrniii Shandy, Iv. •.iri. 

There are ureat rhatiiia In his fiiet*. 

Jfferimn, t’orrespoiideiu-e. If, Wl. 
Tue bloody ebaam, a rhetrn ieiil pin-ase used for some 
lime lifter the elvil war of Isiil ti.'i to desljinate tlie divi- 
sion lietween the North and tile Soutli iinidins'd liy tiiewar. 

ckasma (kan'mll), «. [L. : sec vIi/ium.'] If. A 
chasm. J>)\ II. More. — 2. In imlliol., an attack 
cif yawning; a sncccssioti of yawns. 

chasmed (kazmd), a. [< clidKm + -i d'-.] Hav- 
ing a gap or chasm : ns, a vhamted hill. [Hare.] 

chasmogamy (knz-mog'a-mi), w. [<()r. 
u]Mniing, chasm, + j n/ioi;, marriage.] In hot., tlio 
uptmiiig of the ^icrianth at the maturity of the 
flower: diHtin.giiishtsl from c/i«/o, ////»//, in which 
fertilization is efTcctcil wliih' the "flower re- 
mains closed. 

OhasmorhynchuB (kas-mo-ring'kns), n. [^'L. 
(Totuminck, 18:10, in tlie improper form Cuh- 
viarhifiiehua), < Or. 't yawning, + /o ;,to(., 

Hiiuut, beak.] A genus of frnit-crowa of Sontli 
America, of the family ('ofinifiritr, inclndiiig 
the bell-birds, uveranos, or urapungus, of whicli 
tlicro ore several species, ns nirieytitHU, 
nudieoULH, U. niren.'i, and C. tricuruucuU'tfH.<i. S«*o 
cut under arnimiiya. 

chaBmy(ka/.'mi),rt. [<c/m.v;« + -J/I.] Abonnd- 
ing with chasms. [Itare.] 

The ehnumy toiTeiit's foam lit lied. Il'erdsiniet/i. 

chaBBelas (shas'e-las), «. (Protn ('limselan, a 
village near Mttcoii, France, where a line vari- 
ety is grown.] A wliito grays', highly esteemed 
for the table. 

chasse-mar^e (shas'ma-ni'), «. [F., < chaitsi r, 
chase, + muree (> It. intirea), tide, ult. < h. 
mare, sea: see men I, marine. See ehasil, c.] 
A French shallop or coiisting-vessel, generally 
lugger-rigged and with two or three masts. 

ChaBBepot (slias'ys)), /«. [F., after < iiasseixit, 

the inveutor, born 18!i:i.1 The bi'occh-loadiug 
rifle officially introdu<;ed into the French army 
in ]8G6-(i8. 

chaBSeuT (Mha-s<\r'), «• [t’-. n hnntsmuu, < 

ehanner, hunt, chase : sim eliasi ^, /■., and elnt- 


with otiusrs to form a company of liaht troops attached 
to a hiitUlioii. (//) III iiKxIcrii timcH. ..im of a Ixidy of liidit 
trmipa dcHiKis-d for rapid iiiovcmciitH, cHpeciutty in pur- 
suit of an enemy. In tlie Krciicli iiriiiy tliere are liotli 
moiiiiled and foot ctniHscnrH. 

3. A doiiKistic ill the honst'holds of yicrsocis of 
rank in Eiiroyie^ who wears :i huntsmau's or a 
seiiii-iiiililary livtwy, and yierforms the duties 
of a footman. 

The (treat chamieur who liad amioUiiced tier arrival. 

Irrhiii. 

chassis (shas'is), «. [< F. elamsm, < elid.sM', a 

frame : see eham'i.] A kind of traversing I'raiiic 
or movable railway, on which the i-aiTiiigcs of 
gnus move backward and forward in action. 

chaste (chast), «. [< MK. eliastr, rhast,< OF. 

ehaate, caste, F. ehiisle = Fr. east = Sp. I’g. It. 
casta, < L. castim, chaste, y uire, for *eudti(s, akin 
to lir. KaOu/Hic, IJor. hit(liiii(n:, pure: see ralhar- 
tie.; cf. Skt. cuddha, pure, yip., < V "*■ 
<;undh, jjurify.] 1. Fosscssing cluislity or sex- 
ual purity; continent; virtuous; inire. 

Tliattliey may tcacli tlie yniins to love llicircldl- 

dreii, to be discreet, chiiKit, keeiicis at lioiiic. 'I'it. ii. 4, 
Koi'ly, liriulit, Iraiisiciit, rhuntf as moriiiii); dew, 

She apurkied, was e.\lmlcd. and went to ticiiveii. 

Mjilit Thoiislits, v. (We. 

2t. Oolibiito; unmarried. 

Iblesaid 1 k< (lod Unit I liave weddid fyve : 

Welcome tlie sixte wlniii tliiil cvit lie sehull 
Kursuthe I nyl not kepe me I'hiixl In al. 

CluiiHvr, i'rol. to Wife of Hath'* Tale, 1. hi. 
3. Free from obscenity or impurity : an, ehastc 
conversation. — 4. In a flgurativo sense: (a) 
As applied to language and literary style, free 
from uncouth or equivocal words and yihrascs, 
and from affected or extravngaiit exiu'csAioiis ; 
not affected or gruiidihxiuent. 

That (Went model of chimte, lofty, and iiallictic eloum-nce, 
the Book of ('ommoii Prayer. .Miu-auUtii. Hist. Kim., x. 

. (6) In art, free from meretricious oruament or 
affectation; severely simple. 
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Her thick liniwii Imlr . . . seemed to drape her liead 
with a coVeriliK as r/oisfc anil f.iriiinl as the veil of n mm. 

II. ./null's, .It., Pass. Pllirrilll. p. •-Siii. 
Chaste week, the wi-ck iH-Kimiliia witii qiiiiii|niiK<-sima 
Sniidiiy ; so named from the iiijiim-tion to oliserve strict 
continence at tills lime, .\lsii ciitl.d Vliansimi u:;k. 
-Syn. 4. Sliuidc. classic, rclliicd. 

ChSiStSt, e. t. [< MK. rhasleii, ehastien, eliastifeii, 
oft (‘11 (without inf. siiflix -rn) eltasli/, eliasli, < 
tiV. eha.slicr, rastirr, V.eluitirr s= Fr. eustiar, 
ehastiar = ,Sp. Fg. ensfiijar = It. eastiyare (also 
inlrodiici‘d us an ecclcsiiistii'iil word "info early 
'rent., Ollt}. elnsliyoH, MIKt. kestiyi-n, kastiyrii, 
<}. kastrirs = 1>. kti.’tlijflrn), < Ii. castiyare, mnkt* 
ymre, l•hllKl(‘n, chiislise: sco rosliyatr and c/ii/u- 
tise, and cf. ehastes^,^ 1. To ciiastcii ; disci- 
pline ; punish ; chnstiso. S<‘e ehasli ii • and rluts- 
ti.'ie, wliii'h have taken the place of this verb. 

Tlie said Williiim im-Iiiwfidli fhitslril liyiii, in liriisyiii' 
of Ills ariuu and liroke his lieilit. 

An.n/is/i Oil, !»(?.. K. T. -X.), p. 

I no lierde never in my ly ve 
Old liiitn Thn»tii soii(! wyf. 

.SVivu .Sn./i’s (cd. WriKlit). 1. UkU. 

By tlie whelp elutxh;l is the leoiiii. 

rl„iu, . r, Sipiire s Talc, I. I.-Cl. 
2. To reduce to Hiibmission ; tame. 


They were llui tii-Htc that ehiiMh;!.- Iiors and bnlde hciii 
with l.rydcla rr,r!»t, Ir. Iliadcii K |■..lycllrolli.•llll, II. :i.v;. 
3. To bring or keep uuder coni rol ; restrain, as 
the 2/asaious. 

1. nku iiowe for rliarilee, thow c/ms/.i; tliy lyp|M-s, 

Tliat ttic no wordc/. .-. clmiie, wliale so iH- lydcz; 

i.nku tliiit prcHiiiito In; priste, and prcssi- livm lioM lylillc. 

?/<n/s .Ir/htireO:. i;] T. .S.), I. (oil;. 
With lone and awe till wyfc tlioii fhiiHlns, 

And late h'yre w.irdcs lie till , 5 crd |yard‘, rod|. 

chasto-eyed (diasl'id), a. Having cliHsto or 
modest eyes. 

The oak-erowii'd .HisIcrH nnd tlicir <•/.<».</<• « ;«>(f iiiiecii. 

C„Ui„», Ode oii'tlie Passhms. 

chastelaint. «. [MK., also spelled ehartlayit, 
etc., eliaxtiieyne, <<.)F. ehasletain, earleleiii, in., 
e/iartelaiue, L, mod. F. ehdfelaiit, m., ehdtr/aine, 
f, : see rJiatelainr.] A castellan ; a castcllun’s 
wife: with relVrenco to the rank. 

•Now am I knyitlit, now 

It,,,,,. ,■/ f/ic n„xf, \. ti-CW. 

chaBtelett, «. [MK., < OF. chastrht, dim. of 

<7m.vf('/, a castle: s(*e eu.vlle, etmlell, f.'] A cast In. 

The erldomc nf cimyoaiid wriittlie loKidcrca, 
With tlio t7i«sfc<cf of cliest and ctintcryiiii-oiitc-of-rcsonn. 

/'icrs l-l,„e,„a„ (B). ii. .'^4. 

chastely (dulst'Ii), ad,-. [MK, ehastliehe, < 

ehaste + -Uehr, -ly**,] In a chaste inatincr. 

With Hcxiinl purity; |mrcly. pi) Witlioiit olisceiiity ; de- 
cently. (c) Willioiit liurliiirisms or niicoiitli jilini.ses ; taste- 
fully : us, a coiiipositioii c/kis/c/i/ writb-ii. 

’I'lie style | llryiuit'sl always pure, clear, and forcible, and 
often ,•11,1*1, -ly eleKiml. //. ./. lliU, Bryant, |i. IVI. 

(>/) Without meri-tricioiis orimmciit; nut Kamiity : as, u 
liictiire Tli„*t, lil de.si(tiied. 

chasten^ (dia'sn), r. t. [< ehastr, a., + -c/il. 
Hee ehaste, r., and <7m.s/i.sc. | 1. To inflict 

pain, trouble, or nlllic.tiou on for the purpose 
of rcdainiing from evil; correct; cliiistise; 
punish: formerly of corporal punishment, but 
now, chiefly with a moral reference, of diseipli- 
nary affliction. [Now lardy or never used for 
chastise in a physical sense. ] 

If he eoiiimlt iiiii|iiUy, t will rlii,Ml,;, him with the nsl 
of men. •' .Sam. vii. 1 1. 

As many as I love, I rebuke iiinl eh„*t,-n. iU v. ill. I'J. 
And fear not. I'hiid, I .shoiild fall upon Idiii, 

Wliii love you, Priiiee, with Hoiiictliiiia of the love 
Wherewith we love the Heaven that rli„*l,;i* ns. 

7’citiif/jn.n, (ieniiiil. 

2. To purify by discipline, as the taste; retine; 
make ehaste: as, to ehasten the imagination, 
the taste, or one’s style. 

They [classicsl el„i*lr„ ami ciilaiw tile mind «ml rveite 
to noble aetioiis. L,iii„r,l. 

It is certainly tlm duly of everyone who has a (-oihI 
telcMropc, a stiarp eye, and a rl„isU;„;l iiiiiiKlnatioii, to 
w-alch them (the riiiKKof Saturiil enn-riillv. itiid set liuwii 
exactly wliiit he sees. reji. .SVi. Uo., A XVI. ;Xi. 

Byn. 1. etc. See rAusCiV. 

chasteH't, a. See ehesUm. 
chaBtener (dms'ner), #I. One who or that whidt 
chastens. 


chastity 

chaBte-treO (diUHt'tre), ». Tlie Vitex 
eastiis, S(*e ays as east as, umler ayiius. 
chastiet, r. t. See ehaste. 
chastiBablel dms-ti'zii-bl >, a. [< rhastisr •+ -o We.] 
i)i‘si‘rving ehastisement. ,'<hrriruoil. [Hare.] 
chastise (ehas-tiz' ), r. t. ; yn-et , and yip. ehastised, 
yi|ir. fhastisiiiy. [< MK. ehastisea, an exteiuled 
fnrm with siillix -i-teii, -isi‘, of ehastiiai, elinsten: 
see ehastr, r.. and cf. ehastrnl.] 1. To inflict 
pain njion by sfriyies, lilows, or otherwise, for 
tlie purpose of yinnishing and recalling to duty; 
yniuish for the yniriiose of amending; correet 
or reclaim liy yinnisiiinent. 

li t llie w iiii's Ueepe their liilsbaiiils seerets, or else let 
tlii'in Ik- chii.<li»,;l, ami kept in lioiise and hed, (III they he 
better. I‘iiri:liit*, Pili'rimiiKe, ji. -Ju". 

How line my master is! I uiii afraid 
111! will ehiisHiv me. Shnk., Tempest, v. 1. 
Heaven is iml ulwiiys aiiiiry when he strikes, 
itiit most rhiisc W'lioiii iiiiist lie likes. 

I'nnifr, ,, To his l-'ricnd in Alttletlon. 
2t. To disdyiline ; instruct; correct tho errors 
or faults of. 

And so ntte the lii'(!;yiiiiin){ a man onaht to lernu his 
doiiiflilcrs w ith aood ciisannipli's, yciincensdcile the iiiicne 

I'nincs Ilf lliiiiuric. that fairc ami a Ily l•l,n*ti*,■u and 

tailalit lii-r iloiii.'lilci's. ns it iis| cniili-iicil in her boku. 

Ihiiik ii/ tin- Kiiiiihl uf Lit Tour Lautlry, p. -2. 
3f. To reduce to siibniission ; tamo. 

Tliilkc iiirni:/iir*/iMi/:iwl tcniede lions llrstewith hrhlel*. 

Tn-rim, tr. of lliailcn's I’olyi broiiieon, I. 1S7. 
4. To restrain or reliiie bydisfiyiliiif, freofrom 
faults or excesses, [In tliis senst' noiv chasten.] 
|{i'bold Hu- beauty of her person i'/kis/iVci/ by Hie Inno- 
eeiice i)f her tlnoiKhts, Sti;'li‘, .S|ii!cUitor, No, 4. 

The any socliil sense, by dccciic.v l•^lU*li*lf^l. Tho,,,*,,,,. 
-Byn. 1. Tuuish, Climtiii, <'/iii*tl*i’. To fiu,ii*h is prl- 

iiiiii'il.v nod cldi'lly to iiilllct pniii ills oi, ana retribution for 
misdeeds, tlie notion of iiiiproviiiatlicoireiiderlieiliK absent 
orijiiite subordinate, r/msfen, on the other hand, ilnplics 
that the rcformalioii of the otfctidcr is the aim of Hie jinn- 
isbmciit iiitlictcd. I'he word is not now often used of hu- 
imiiiacts; it is a biblical word for the iirovidcntial disci- 
Idiiic of iiiiin : as, '• Wlioin tin- I.ord lovcHi be ehnrteurih'' 
(Hell. ,xil. li); ami sucli eKprcssjiiiis a.s “Hie i7i((*fi>iiiTi.i/ in- 
lliiciicc of sorrow " are in use. ('Aiisfi'sc is a dluiillted word 
for coi'iioral iiiiiiisliiiiciit, coiiiliiiiina in nearly eipial de- 
Ki'ccs Hie notions of desert ami correction. 

i'lie spirits pervi-rsu 
With easy iiilcrcoiii'sc pass to and fro 
To tempt or jhiiimA iiiortiils. 

Mi Hon, 1>. 1... 11. KB'i 

Tliat (tooil liod who eliit*li',i* wlmin In- loves, 

,Soi/f/ici/, Mmloe, I. ill. KM. 
i'lider wiiosi! warrant I liiip>'iicli tliy wrong, 

Amt by wliose liclp 1 mean to I'Ausfiwe it. 

Sluik., K. .bdni, it. 1. 
chaBtlsement (duis'tiz-mcnt). n. [< ME. ehas- 
ti.sement : < <7/rt.v//.sv' -t- -nient. | CoiTcctioii; ptiu- 
ishincnt ; piiin nr sullcring inflicted fur pnnish- 
*■ "till cnrr(-c‘“-" 


lent 1 
1 liuve 


tlif known U> tliu iiiikiinwii, U M'itniiitlc iiii|iiiiy liitu thu 

farta of imtiirv. Maine, VillaKo roinmiiiiiticH, p. ;i!27. 

chasteness (chust'ues), n. [< ehaste + -/tcaa.] 
The state or quality of being chaste. 
ChaBtenlng (chas'iuug), p. [Fyw. of ehastent, 
(’.] F(irn*ctivb by means of punishment or dis- 
ciyiline, 

Tlie fatlier’s ehaxleuiuij liand. Hoiee. 

Tlio lyruiit Is altered, by a duuttniiin affliction, into ii 


(leiisiru 


Jtacautag, Urydcii. 


Sliall I so miicli ili.',|ionoiir my fair stars, 

On ci|nal terms to alve him rhit*li*,>,ni'nl f 

.■</,uk.. Rich. If., tv. I. 

chastiser (duis-ti'zer), n. Ono who chuatiaes; 
u yiunisher; a corrector. 

c/iiiw/i'si-#- of too big a coiitidcnce. 

.h r. Tiiylor. Holy Dying, v. K 3. 

chastity (chiia'ti-ti), „. [< MK. ehastitc, chas- 
ti fe, < i)F. ehnsirit, rha.tteir, F. chastcte = I*r. 
,;isfilaf, cfis'fctdt z= Sj). easliduil Fg, eastUiadc 
= lt,. raslili't, < Ii. ea.stita{l-)s, < easfus, chaste: 
sec ehaste, a.] 1. The slate or qiinlitv of being 

chaste; tbe state of being guiltless of unlawful 
sexual intcrcour.se; sexiinl purity. 

Who Clio be lioiiiid liy any s.dciiiii vow . . . 

To force a spollcs.s virgin's ,•11,1*011,1 

•S/m*-.. '2 Ill’ll. VI., V. 1. 

2t. Celibiicy; the iiniiuirried state. 

I sriial tor cvcriiiorc, 

r.iiifortli my might, Hii Irewe scrvnnnt he. 

And lioldcn w'erro alway w lHi l•/ll^<f/^■. 

(Viiiiic r, Kiilglit s 'l'iile, 1. 13T8. 

Till! birciiamed cimrcli . . . wn.s w-oiit to Ihi oecnpied of 
oiiliime by married men and licrcditary niicccssion ; the 
laiti'i'iin Cimncil bt-ld at Hint liiiic |.x. i>. preveiitiiig 

it, liy iniiio-ing l•hl,*,ity upon all clerks and rectors of 
cliiii'clic.s. 

‘•/V Nnifit /;fiii/hiii-ii.sAii-f'," iiuotcil ill Baines. Hist. laui- 
Icasliirc, II. ^ 

3. .Absliiieni e frtna lawful indnlgeiice of sex- 
ual iiilerconi-Ne ; eoiitiiieiiee duo to a religious 
luolive. I Hare.] 

('hnstiij, i.s i-itlicr alistiiiciice or cnntiiieneo ; abstiiioiics 
is tliat of virgins or w idows ; conliiiuncu of tniirricii per- 
•■<011*. ./(>»•. Taylinr 

4. Freedom from obscenity, dejyravity, or im- 
purity, us in tlioiight, language, or life; moral 
purity. 

1'liat cAastifi/ol honour which felt u stain like a wound. 

Uurkc, Rev. in tTMioo^ 



chastity 

6. Purity ami simitlii-if y of fttyl(> in writing. — 
6. In art, fnM'doiii froni niercfricioiis orna- 
ment or alleetiition. 

AKrtlii, lit n riifoiiiitiiiii, Mliiil i im ln' mun- illHiili iiaiiuJ to 
a i)lilli>»i>iilili' tiiiilr than ii iin ii inli il i /kkOI.i/ nf nriiiiini iit, 
at war witli thr vi r\ jiiiriion s nf n khU nmilv i ««i'iiliiilly 
maRiiifkc'iil /ii' 11, Itlu-tiiru'. 

[In the lust two sinisen iliasl/mss is more com- 
monly IlKCd.] 

chastbt, chastont, "• 1< f. Ml-, rhasio, of. i/ms- 

ioii, V. cIkiIoii, the liezrl of a ring: see iIkiIiiii. \ 
The ehisp, socket, or holder for the ]iltime of a 
iielmol. 

Chastyt, r. t, A Middle F.nglish form of rhiish . 

ChaSUDle (ehiis'u-hl), II. [Also written rliasitili, 
chruihlr ; < MF.. I’/ii .s/h/i , i hi .'nihlr. et<-., < ( »F. 
"cliasihlr, clia.'iiihli', i''. rlKi.siilili ( — S|i. fiiKiilhi ; 
ef. MH(t. I:ilslli/i Ir, l.ll.vlirl.i I, I). I.it.'.llij'rl), < 
MIj. rasubnta, ca.'iiihlii. eiiiiiv. to ru.viila, a man- 
tle, II cliasnhle, lit. a little house (ef. It. eii.vii- 
pola, a shanty h dim. of L. rii.su, a house: see 
ca.sa. (ilf. fii.siild and eii.ssor/i', of the same alt. 
origin.) /v'ee/e.v,, a. sleeveless vestment, origi- 
nall.v circular in outline, hut in medieval and 
inoilern use of an eHi|ilieal shape, or modi- 
fied from this so as to he nearly rectangular, 
niid provided with an aiiertnre in the eenter 
through which to pass tlie lu'ad. it is w..vii so 
Ii.s to tiill ia float anil at tlic lan k of llir «iaicr lo an 

"" ' chasablc i.s tin- ja iia iiial O'slnn at 


.sVniF. Cor., ii. I. 

chatMrlmt ). a. [< e/mfl, r.] 1. Fn'c, inforniiil 
speech ; funiiliar conversation, 

<>, lion I loliK to liavi- -Some rhllt willl tier I 

.sVaiit., T. of till- S.. ii. 1. 

2. Idle talk; chalt.-r. 


I aasMcrc.i iia 

chat- (idiat), II. (< i-liat^, 
their ehatlering erics. 
l■||ll<■l,■•t. \ A name of s 
(ii) .\a.v liirii of tin- faiiiii.v . 
Mldiicliat, or wlii atcar. I'lie 
Alricaii. (k) siiccincally. Ita- 


Slink'.. I Hen. IV., 


•eferenco to 




chat'* (< dial ), II. [< .MF. ihiil, a cal, also a cal- 
kin, < OF. I hill, a c;tt (cf. rhiiliiit. rliatliiii, a cat- 
kin): see cifl. tied cf. <-<ill,-iii, vatliiuj.'] 1. A 


1 C Ill y i liiil he .sloiate iiiUioa 


r. l.er coinetlie llrst, «liao Hie l.ef lieayi 
aae; and it is Ivi lic the I'lnittis of lla.scllc 
■till’ hel'oir tlic l.ef, and il lianacHic lowc. 


s!iniar;i, of the tish < 


majile. 


rin s ri. 

chat^ ((dial), ; jirel. and [ip. rhiilhfl, j>pr. 
cliattiiii/. |< late MF. rhiilh, a shorleiieil form, 
aiipar. Inkmi as the liase. id’ rlinllrr, ip v. Ue- 
duplicated cliih'liiil. ip v.] I, intraus. To con- 
verse in a familiar manner; talk without form 
or ceremony. 

Hal Hliat a foid am I, to i7iof witli .ton. 

When I .should hid S" 'd naa row In inv hrhic. 

Shnk.. r. (if the S.. ill. -2. 
to chat LOiliilc on tludr adventnis s passed. Ijiinlcii. 
.Sir I.aiiniadot at In i side 
l.anched and (7(1(0. / lieadinK over, 

Halt ller friend and all lier lover. 

T. II. .Mih irli, ’I'tic Ipieell's Hide. 

ILt tram. To talk of ; couverso about. 


kfv oi 
[Frov. Ft'ig.) 

chat’ ((dial), n. [A ]iiirliciilar use of rliiil-K a 
calkin, or ti var. of c/id’, a lifllo twig, a child, 
etc.: seec/o/i.] 1. A twig; a little slick; a. 
fragineul. — 2. A (diild. [iTov. Fug.] Chat 

potatoes. Miiall p.daloes. 

chiteau (sha-lo'). ». ; pi. rhiilraii.r (-to/.'). |F., 
< rha.ilil, riislrf, < F. vii.'ilitliiiii, a. castle: 
see C((.s7/c.] ,\ casih'; a iiia imr-housi' ; a largi' 

iiinl stiilely resideiict', usually in the country: 
(diietl.v with referenci* lo France or soiitherii 
Fnropo. t he Word is very freuneiit in I'rcinli n.se in 
local names. Siieli naliies arc often atlin lied lo wine.s. .Sec 
plirases Im low. Ch&teau ChlgllOU, a red wine made in 
the deiiartmeiit of Nievre, l•'rancc. Chtttoau en Es- 
pagne. same as .■((«//(• in .liniin. See in.«lli’. - Cbkteau 
Haut-Blion, a red |!ordeaiix uiiie made ill Hie dlsliicl 
of llant .\ledo( . It is ofieii classed in the first made of 
llordi iiiix red aims, or may lie idiisidered as the llrsl of 
Hie seeimd ui.ide. Cll&teaU LalHtte, a red Ifordiaiix 
wine made in tiie commune of Haililhie, in Hie district of 
MediM'. it lieloiie- to Hie tlrst made id llorilcailX led w ines. 

ChAteau La Roae, a rid liordeniix w ine. Hic llrsl m ow til 
of Hie l.a Kose « ine.s(wliieh sec, under nim). ft is iisiially 

I oiisidi lcd a llic second made, lint flic vinlaac of 

•some years ranks w ith Hie first. ChftteaU LaTour, a red 
llordeanx u ine made in tiiccommmie of si.-l.ainliert, in tlie 
(lisirici of Meiloe. it is one of thelirst madesol llordeiinx 

Manniiix, Chiteau La Tour Blanche, " Idle iiovdvanx 
w ine made in tlie nei._dihiirlioiid of liid.-ac. It ranks willi 
I'liateaii Siidiiiruiil. Iieinit .second only tol'liiUeaii Viiaem. 

Ch&teau Margaux, n red Itonleanx wine made in flic 
l•(lmmllm■ of Maraaiix. II is one of flic llrst made of I’mr- 
deaiix red wines. niiikinK eillier llrst of all or second oiilv 

toChateaii l.alllHc. Ch&teaU Suduiraut, 11 wliilc h'lr 
deaiix wine made in Ihc iieiKlihorhond of llursae. Ch&.- 
teau Yquem, a ulute itonleanx wine made in Hie neii.di- 
lit.i liood of liavsae. It is considered the idiief of Ihc wliilc 
wines of I’.ordcanx commonly called .s.-intcriics. 

chatelain (slmt'o-lau), «. [< F. vhi'ilntain, < OF. 
rhiinlrlniii.i Mh. ra.stcllaiiii.s : sec (•(/.s7(7/(/«.] 1. 
A castellan. — 2. In France, formerly, a terri- 
torial lord who hail llm right of po.ssessiiig a 
castle. 

'I'lie i hnli ln i III K Mill iiiayors |iif Ncm h:i|id|, ivliii jircsiilc 


chattel 

lA rhalrlaiiir, fern, of rhatrhtin : see rhntclain 
1111(1 (vw/i7/o».] I. V. 1. A female eaKlellaii; the 
holy of the eastle id' ehaleun. See vhatdain. 
— 2. .\ chain, id- group of cliiiins, worn by cas- 
tellans. V>v which the keys of a castle were 
siispemli'il from tlie girdle; lienei'. a similar 
inodern device for sus]tendiiig watcdi-keys, 
seals, ti-iiikets, idc. ; and so. hy e.vleiisioii, the 
trinkets themselves. 

II, a. I’ertaiuiiig to or of the iialuro of a 
(diiitelaiiie: as, a rlialrliiiiir watidi. 

I’f. dm Urn r. 2 ami chatelctt, n. [< F. i7m7(7(7 ; see c/mAf ami cii.s- 
veral differeiH birds. «,.s7/,7.] A 1 it I le east le. , , . 

/.r„e/,7,r, as .a sioncihiil.. chatellahy (sluit'e-la-iii). ii.\ ])1. dmidliimr.'i 

•lire many species, ehielly (-lliz). |< ]!' . dllili'tlvil ic, <. "SWu Cll.'ildliniiu : SCO 
erii'i'- I'irT rastrliaii/i.] Same as riishUiiiiii. 

I'his pi'iiieely reptildie |\em liai( l| is illvldcil into four 


chathamite (elial'am-it ). a. [< I'liathaiii (see 
def.) + -ifc-.] A variety of chloaul hile, from 
(’luitham, ill thi' State' ol' ( 'oiiiieet ieiit. 
chati (clia,-td '). /'• [A)i)iar. a native South 
American mime, assimilated to F. ditU, a cat.] 
A name of the ///i.v iiiili.'i, a small sjiotfed South 
American eat. 

Ohatogssina (kat (i-e-si'iiii). //. pi. [N'F., < 

(‘Imliiixsnx -p -iii<i~.\ In < 1 iiutlierV system of 
eliissitieal ion, the second group of < '!ii]iii(la\ 
having the month transverse and inferior, mir- 
I'ow, ami toothless, the npjier ,jii w overhijiping 
(Ik* lower, iiiid tlieuhdoincn serrated: a sj'iio- 
ii.Mii of lloni.xiiiiiiilir (wliieli see), 
ch'atoessine (knt-mes'in). a. Of or jiertuining 

to the ! Imltii'x.xiim. 

Ohatofissus (kiil-()-es'ns), a. ( XI;.; alsiMvritteu 
('Imtin xxiix, -ixiix; a]v)mv. erroneously formed < 
(Jr. ,i(/(7/,f7c, feni. \ii/riiira<i, with a. long mam*, 
< x<"~'li b’tig tlowiiig hair, a mane: sec rtiirla.^ 
A genus of isosixmd.vlous lishes, of the family 
Ihinixoiiiititr or gi/./.ard-slinds. Si'o Ihinmirna, 
chaton (F. pron. slia-h'ii'i'). a. [F., < Oh'.dias- 
hiH, raxhiii rs If. riixliiiic (ML. dmxUi). liezol, 
proli. < Olio, dmxlii, MlKr. (1. laxlni, a box, 
( hesf, also applied to a bezel: see r7((s7'.] The 
head or lop of a ring; tin* jiart wliieli ri'ceivt'H 
il stone, device, or ormiiiieiit of any kind; also, 
the wliob* top, iiieliiiling tlio stone ov HOal. See 

lir:d. 

'flic d(inldc-licii(l('d live is iilsd I'limiocd (Jii Hic fiilnomi 
l■llnlllno^ Hicriiig(li.sc(.ivercd liy Hr. Scldicimmn at AIj kcnii*. 

.1. II. .x'lijii-i', I'rcf. til Seldicmimn's 'I'rejii, ]), 2(1. 

The ialni.di'> ca the eyiil i hnlun ef the (illier mild riiiii 
presents an eipiatl.y slninire huli,(eet. 


o ral (■( 




chatelaine '(simt'e-lan), «. and a, [Formerly 
duititdaine, < ME. chustchynt, < OF. chuistclainCf 


chatoyancy (shn-toi'an-si), n. [< dmUiijinii; 
se<' -/(/((•//. 1 'J’lic (luality of being chatoyant, 
chatoyant fsha-toi'iHil ; F. pron. slni-two-yoh'), 
a. iiml a. [< F. rliahiipiiil, ])pr. of dinUiijrr, 
change bister liki* the c.ve of a cat,< dial, cat: 
see fvi/F] I. (I. ('liangiiig in bister or color, 
like il cat’s eye in the dark. 

HelndedlilHewreli li, . , . rn'ina In .imir ilr.-t parly, .. . 
imw fer the llrsl lime swiaimiiia Inin Ihc frnlli.i, c/id/e;/. 
Hill, sparkliic/. iimlalal in '2 sea of havs ami suHiis, and 
while-armed, lloncr-crouncd maidens, 

II. ». .V kind of liaril stone or gem liiiving 
when cut and jiolislieil ti eliatoyiinl luster; eat’s- 
eye. 

chatoyment (slia-toi'iniuit), n. [< F. dmloir- 
miiit.i dmiltjpr: see (7((i/(ii/((iif.] Fxhibilionof 
ehaiigealde colors, or changeiibleiie.ss of color, 
as in a miiieral; play of colors, 
chatra (chat'rii), II. Same as diiillah. 
chat-roller (chat'ro ler), II. An ore-crnshiiig 
machine, eonsisliiigof a jiairof east-iron rollers, 
for grinding roasted ore. A'. II. h’liii/lil. 
chatsome (chat'sum}, a. [< rhiUl + -xiimc.] 
f'hafly; full of gossip. Mnrkini. 
chatt (chat ), n. Same us i7mc/,-. 
chattah (chat'a). n. [Hind, rhliiild, al.so diliilttl, 
rlilmlr, < Skt. dilmllnt, < ■y/rhliml, cover.] Tii lii- 
di.'i, an umbrella. See iiiithrrlla. Also dmini. 
Chattation ((dia-ta'shiui), II. l<. rimll + -iitiiiii.] 

fHiat; idh* talk: gossltn .Uinr. IfAihhiij. 
chattel (chat'el or -I), a. [< iMF. dmld, dn Irl 
(with pi. rimiriix, rlmliax, duUrnx, after OF.), 
< OF. dmlrl, fissibilated form of raid (> MF. 
rafd), cattle, goods, proiierty: see raUIr and 
capilad.~\ 1. Projierly; wealth; goods; stock. 
See rat Ur, I. 

Atwiicrw itli i hnli l mon mai ham i heape laiiyw hero with 
wciiltli Him limy hiiy lovc|. 

(Ihl h'lri. Ihiinilii x (vi\. Morris), p. 271. 

To (Iculcii his fcil.T (fiitlmr'sj cliUU lo ucodfiile. 

.■\ni'ivn HitUe. p. 224. 

2. An artich* of personal projierty; a movable: 
usually in tbo plural, goods; tuovablo assets. 


chattel 


In law the term ini’liidca iilmi (for most piirposon, nt 
least) any interest in liiini otlier tlmn nii cHtnte tor life or 
of inheritance. 

Godes nml chatcux. Kn'jli«h (Jihh:(V.. I',. '1'. 8.), p. n.l. 
Honour’s a lease for lives to eome, 

And cannot l)eextc‘nded from 
Tile IcKal tenant : tis a ihntti't 
Not to 1)0 forfeited in hattii-. 

•s'. Itiidllaas. 

No wiser than tlieir inotliers, hons)’holil sliilf, 

Live fhalti'U. Ti’nhiisiiii, I’rinoess, iv. 

Are llesh ami Idood a ware ? 

Are lieart and soul a chutti’lf 

/))'io('H Itino ami ISook, I. 2ir>. 
Chattel mortgage, a transfer of ehalti ts from one per- 
son, nsiially a delitov, to anotliei', nsoally his eieililor, 
on eonilition tliat it is to he voiil on tl)e future payment 
of asam of nioin y, or in some other speeifleil I'oiilinaeni y, 
and tliat in the mi'an time, timl iisnally also only mitil 
some default or darnp'r intiTVi-m s, the transferror may re 
tain the possession of tim i)roperty. -Chattel peraonal, 
■in .article of taoKilile personal proiierty, sneli as im animal, 
I'tridtnre, Kiain, ete., inelndinK' evidenees of ileht. flnit- 
tits personal are nsiially .spoken of simiily as ehalli ls, or 
ta I to lout call y os i/nmU mid e/mffe/<. Chattel real, or 
chi'.ttel Interest, an estate in land other tlmn one for life 
or if inheritance, as a lease for years. - Chattel VOge- 
tabll, a 'l''siiination .sometimes applied to trees when sev 
cred .Min t.lio u'l'oinid, to tlie fruit and prodiiec of trees 
when .lyvered from the liody of the tree, and to einhle- 
meiits. «Syn. /'.y/i’efs, Goods, ete. See /oo/ierfi/, 

chattel (dltiit fl or -1), r, t. ; jd-ot. uinl pp. chtif- 
trlcil or cimttvilcd, iipr. vIkiIUUikj <ir rhitllclHii;/. 
[(. rhnttrt, ».] To roftard us ti clinttt'l; rotluco 
to tiio condition of a chattel. [Knrc.] 
chattelisra (chat'cl-i/.m or -l-i/.nO, it. [< rhdt- 
tfl + -tsdi.] 1. Tito condUioii of lioldinfr cliut- 
t(‘ls. — 2. 'I’ho stato of br'ini^ a chattel, 
chattelize (chat'cl-Tz or -l-Iz), r. f. ; pret. ami 
pp, f’/ntfh'/L'cff, ppr, vital (cli~inil. [< vliatlvl + 
-f 'c.] To consider or class as a chattel or chat- 
tels | roduco to the rank of a tdiattcl. 

This s,vstem of r/m/fef/.re(f hnmimily Ineero shiveryl 

rested npoti that false relation id' mliiliary power 

the one side, and depemlenee and helplessne.ss on the 
otiier, wliieh is llm life of every form of oppri'-sion. 

X. .1. fe r., <’X\\ II. -’.M. 
chatter (chat'er), r. [< IdK. vhah fvit, rhainti, 
vhviitvrvn, (diiittcr, with a dim. forni vhitvrvn (> 
E. vhiHvt'l) cf. rhilrliaf), apjiar. an imitative 
variat ion of a form ^virilvrvii, ‘'i/iiifi rvii, mod. K. 
(iidttvr = S(!. (jiiliiffi r, twitter, = Sw. qrittra =z 
Dan. kridrv, twitter, eliirj), = D. /areffov », eliat- 
ter, warble: prob. a variation of wliat is proj). 
a fretp form eonnetd.ed wit It .\S. vivrfhan, say, 
speak: see hvquvath and quoth, nml ef. tiviltir. 
Shortened to vhatl, tp v.] I, intranH. 1. To 
litter a succession of tpiick, shrill, innriiciilale 
sonmls, as a iimgpie or a monkey. 

Sparnwti is il I’.hvati riiidc hrld, l■hl‘l.llrl^,■tll ever ant ehirm- 
eth. .iiifi' ii Jtlii'lr, p. !.■'!. 

Thu c/idferesf so doth on {anj Irish pri o...t. 

ihii iiiid S i'jhti iiiftth\ 1. ,*r.; 2 . 


Apes that moe and clinth i' at me. Slink., Tempest, ii. 2. 
Yus : they are lllrds, and let them sinrt, they’re I’drds, and 
let them chatlrr. 

I'miKlmdliii’ and .t/vfc (t'hiM’s llallads, I. ."dti). 

2. To Tnako a rapid rtit t ling noise, as the teeth, 
from cold or frignt. 

When the rain eaine to wet me once, and the wiml to 
make me c/iaffcr. Shak., hear, iv. tl. 

Oh! what’s the matter? wlmfs Hie matter? 

What is't that ails yonna Harry dill? 

'That evermore his teetli they ihiOhr, 

Chatti-i-, rhafU-r, idiiiOcr still ! 

Win'dnii'iiiih, (looily I’.lake and Harry Gill. 

3. To talk tlioughtlessly, idly, or rapidly; jah- 
hi'r; gald)lo. 

How wu iduitl. i'nl like two elmreli daws! 

Ihvil'llill;!, l.ovel's’ ({llalTel. 
People still clintli’r atioiit tile mythieiil exploits of I’ell. 
hilt Inirdly any one has lieanlof lids little piei-e of sni’- 
eessfiil resistaiiee to oppression, done only txvelve yeais 

4t. To argue. 

If Wratttm wrastel witli the pore lie hidli tin- worse elide; 
For If they laittiu pli'yne tlie pore is tmt llelde, 

And if he (‘hydn (»r r/iatro hyiu fliitnUh tlir uorse. 

Vivrs J*(vinnan{\'.\ xiv. -MI. 


6. To jar, so as to form a series of nicks or 
notclies, as a cutting-tool. 

If a tool fornse in a slide rest is loo keen for its allotted 
duty, tlieonly result nmler ordinary eireinn.stiim es Is, lliat 
it will jar or c/mt/er (that is, treiiilde and mt iiiiiiieioiis 
indentations in tlie work). 

J. /.'esc, I’niet. Maehinist, p. 1,12. 

II. trans. To utter as one who or that whieli 
chatters: as, to challcr nonsiinse. 


’I’lielr servlee eimsisled in pn elpitat.' and very ii rev«|-- 

(iDrtuin 1‘niyDis iiinl llyiuus ttuMir IdiHsud 

Saviour and to the l.lessed Viruiii. 

MatnidrHI, Aleplio to .leriisalem, p. 27. 
Vonr birds of kiiowledtfc tliat, in ilusky ai 
Chatter (ntiirity. 


Diilden. 


chatter (ehathyr), «. [< chnUvr, r. ] 1. A sue- 
cessioii of fpiiek. shrill, imirtienhito sounds, 
espeeially if diseordiiiit or jarring, liko those 
uttered iiy a magpie or a monkt'y; rapid anti 
iniperfe.elly aiTieiihlled utterance. 

Tlie miinie up.. lll■L■all Ids rhtOIrr. 

Swi/l, The Iteast.s’ ( onfessioii. 

2. The noise iniulo by the teeth striking to- 
gether repeatedly tin d rapiilly. as nmler the in- 
llm'iiee of cold or fright. -3. Idle or foolish talk. 

’I III' mninim ih'.i iiiiillitmh' henealh me, on whom his 
Blia-smodh- rhiOI. r fell like a wet lilaliket. 

Weiidi tl I’lidfi'ii.i, Speeches ami I.ei-ture.s, p. til. 

-Syn. 3. .Si II imOtl.-, 

chatterationt (ehnt-e-i a'sh<;ii), II. [< rhallrr d- 
-alioii.] The a<d. of <diiitterliig; the tiispositioii 
or hahit of tnlking miieh. ./llhll.•m|l. [( 'olhxp] 
chatter-basket (ehat'er-has ket), II. A liriit- 
lling child. llolihrril. [Prov. F.ng.J 
chat'terbOX (<dia.t'or-hoks), II. One who falUs 
im-esstintly : iipplieil chiefly fo children, 
chatterer (chat'er-fT), ». 1. One who eliiit- 

li'l's; a iiraler; an idle liilker. — 2. 'I'he popu- 
lar na,nie of hinis of tho gtoius .imiivliit in i,h«> 
most restriidcd sense, or lliiinhi/rilla. rlii. 

iiiiiiii I’iialtti'cr i.H A. ffifi i iihts ; (ho rlintlni'rof < 'arolinu, 
«>r pcflar A. f’rtlriu ttm ; thr chatlDn'r of Japan, d, 

jiho nii'oitfri’nx. J’hc naiiu* in .'^oim tiuu a j^ivoii to moiiio 
ndatoft IfirdM. Hou t ut miiU r iiuixiviinf, 

chatterstert, a. j .MK. vhafvrvuh r ; < vhallvr + 
-.x'fe/'.] One wlio el’.aitt'rs; a chatterer. 

Site mi slille, ch,il, i: eli,- ' 

Oh'I (ftiA y \. 

chatter-’water ((diat'er-wa'der), ». LWitli al- 
lusion to tea-imrty gossijiing.] 'rmi. [Prov'. 
Kng.] 

chatteryK<di!it'er-i), n. of < 

vhaltrr k- -1/. t'{. rhattatioit.\ f!hat; idlolalk; 
light Convt'rsiition. 

r.ii.sy and l•lll•e|fnl c/mUen/. Mine, h' .{itiliiii. 

chat-thrush ('•hat'tliriish), n. Any liird of the 
gmiiis Vo.'isiiiihHs. 

chattiness (eliat'i-nes), H. [< <7m//// 1- -/le.v.v.] 
The iptalily or stato of lieing chatty; t alkali ve- 

chattocks (idiat'«;ks), n. />/. [< vhal^ d- dim. 

Itefiisi- wooil, left in inaking fagots. 
tini.iv. I Prov. Hiig.J 

chatty' ((diat'i). a. (< <7mfl, h -//l.| 1. 

fiivi'ii lo free conversation or tdmtfing; Ittlkit- 
tive. 

As ehaltif as yonv iiai'vot. 

I.adl, M. ir. If.O, |,..itoi-.s, I. .’1.-.. 

Ill’ found In r as liand.soiiie as slie had hei ii last Near; 
as Kood natni'eil, ami as iimilli'i'ti d, thonuh hot i|nlte so 
idnithi. Jane .liislen, I’l ide and 1‘lejndiee, p. 2s7. 

2. (’onversatioiial nml enterf iiiiiing in style; 
niieonveni ioiuil ; easy: as, a e/m//// letter, 
chatty- (ehat'i), a. ; ]>1. <7u/////.s- (-i-/.). [Anglo- 
fml.J Tn Imlia, an earthen pot, mmrly splimi- 
e.'il in shape, nsx’d for carrying water and other 
liipiifls. 

chat-'wood (ehld/wud), II. l.illle stii-ks; fuel. 
!•:. rhillilis, 

chau ((dion), II, A unit of weight in ('mdiin 
Chinti, equal to thiee (ifths of a grain troy. 
Chaucerism («dia'st’ r-i/m), n. [< Cliaavvr d- 
-imii. ) A word or an ('xpressioii pemdiur to or 
ehai'ueteristie of t lie writ ings of ( 'hjiueer (tilioid. 
1:14(1-14110). 

'i'liui T slitiiilil tliD Diiiployiiirtit nf hik’Ii 

tn uso lloii Joiisturs phniM*. 

Tn nrh, Study (tf Wtudn, p. t.'4. 

chaud-medley (shtyd'meil’ li), «. [Also vliaml- 
iiirli r, vhaiiit-iiiillv ; < OF. vhaiitfr, hot (< L. vali- 
(hl.s: see valid), d- iiivdlvv, tight: see iiivdlvi), 
iiivllaif, j»i7(V'.] In lair, tlie killing of a man in 
tin atTray in the heat of blood or passion: a 
wonl ofit'ii erroneously used as synonymous 
with vliaiivv-iiivdlvij. .Ma.ylvi/ and ll'liitrlfi. 

chaud-millet, «• rhand-nivdlnf. A', riidtiiis, 

170(>. 

chaudront, chaldron-t, «. [Early mod. E. .-ilso 
vhaiddraii, vhaivdran, vliainidnai, vlia iv I hvniv {nut 
found ill ME.), < t)F. vhandnn, vliandiii, raailnii, 
valdiiii {'Sllj. valduna), < Alfitt. kaldiiiiv, l.tildiiiiv, 
kalliuiv, usually in pi. kaldiinni, etc.. Id}. I.aldn- 
iivii, liiddiiiirn — MlItJ. hlldunv, jil. hddiinvii, <!. 
kaldaiiiivH (>l)iiu. /vf//««), entrails, guts (= Pot. 
ami Little Russ. /, u/)/t/« (barreil /), belly, pauneli, 
= Holuuu. /.vt/(/mm, entrails, = (’roatiau kahlani, 
lungs); jierhajis of ('(dtic origin: vf.W.valnd- 
dijii, gut, bowel, nil laid, guts, bowels, j Entrails. 

Add tliereU) a tiser'.s <'lniiidei)ii. ,SI,ak., .Maelielli, iv. 1. 
I.aiiet. Sheep-lii'ad« will stay wltli time? 

Gill. Hir, nr t'haiililtuiHs. 

Fh tt'hi'r {und /uinf/ur), Nit e Vulolir, 111. *.!. 
chaufet, V- A Middle English form of chafe. 


chaimdler 

chauffer, chaufer (Slui'ff'r), n. [< F. chauffer, 
heat, make hot (see vliafv) ; or < F. vhanfnur, a 
liuu>-kiln,< vliaiix, lime (see chalk, vaU l), +faur, 
ovt'ii, furnace. I In vliviii., a small furnuee, a 
eyliiidrieal hex of sheet-iron, open at the top, 
with ji grating netir tiie hottoni. .See vliafvi'^, 4. 
chauk-daw (tdiak'dh), n. [< vhaiik, = vlionqh, 
d- daivK Cf. caddair.] A local British iiamo 
for the I’hoiigh or red-legged crow, rynliovorax 
anicidiis. 

cnault, n. An ohsoleto form of jairl. 
chaularont, a- Same ns vliaudraii, 
Chaulelasmus (ka-le-las'mus), n. [NL. ((4. K. 
tlrtiy, iHli.S), < ( ir. Tci’i'-, as in Chaidiodiis, i{, v., 
d- idtimia, a (metal) platt'.] ?\. genus of .liia- 
tiniv or fresh-water ducks; the gadwalls : so 





fn-ficrHs), 


<nille<l from the jirorninent lamella) of the bill. 
Till' .•iiMiiiKiii aadwall ixt'. ..trcpc/'a.i ; anutlier species, C. 
enne.ii, ildialiii'i llm l'’anning islands in I’nlynesni. AUu 
ealle.l I'lumlindii.^. 

Chauliodon (ki\-U'o-don), n, (NI.., < Gr. 
(ce/eaV.ii’, \av'/ u'ntnx (-edei r-), with outstanding 
teeth: see < haidiodns.l Hiinio nn I 'hauliodiin, 1. 
chauliodont (ka-li'p-dont), a. and ii. I. a. 
Pertaining to or having tho (dniraeters of the 
f ‘liaidiiidaiitida’. 

II. II. A lish of the family (.'liaidiadantiiUv. 
.findaii and (i illici t. 

chauliodontid (kaMi-p-don'tid), n. A tisli of 
the family I 'liaitliailaiilidir. 

Chauliodontidse (ka-''' li-p-don 'ti-de), n. pi. 
IN’L., < rliaidiadaii(l-) d- -ida.) A family of ini- 
oinons tishes, tvpitied hv the genus I 'liaidiadon, 
Thi'y lea..' an i h.linau d Imdl ei.ver. d with tliin d. i idll.ms 
seal.'s; Hie hea.l eeniptess. .1 ; Ih.' iimiilh il.'ep, its upper 
nmiaiii hound. -d t.y Hie inn rmaxillai i. s iiiesuilly ami the 
siipramaxillai ii-s Ian I'allv : im uai u. 1- oi' [.seiidohranelilir ; 
and Hie ilorsal Im aiin-iior. I lie few speeies are decp-seii 
lIslie.H witli plios|ilioi<‘sei nt exi'-like spots 111 rows aliiiiK 
Hie lower or nml. r suriaee of Hie l.o.lv, 

Chaullodus (ka-lro-dns). II. [Mi,. < Gr. .pie- 
/iiiAiinr, also \iiiviiitH,a’ i-onnrr- }, wiui olltstaild- 
ing Imdh or tusks, < ,\ar/i- (< (appar. ) xulcnv 
(V *.l"h.Vawn, giijie: see r/um.x-, chasm) d- oi'iinr, 
Ionic I'nV.ic (odoiT-), =5 E. laalli . ) 1. A genus of 

lishes witi) a few very lai’ge exsertmi nnti'rior 
tm'lh, lypieal of the family ('liaiitiodantido'. 
Also callml t haidiiidaii , — 2. Same as I'haiilc- 
lasiitiis. 

chaulmugra, chaulmauna (tdial - mug ' rji, 
-ma'gril), n. [L. Ind. ] A. handsomo East In- 
dian liixaeeous tree, (Ijinocaidia odanita, with 
fragrant (lowers and a huge fruit reseudiliug a 
shadiloi'k. 'II..' s. ids yield an oil that lias long lieeii 


liiglily valni'.i in [miia 
aiul utlu-r skin tii.v 
has 1 k‘«h CMiisitU Ir 

chaum (<’hnm), 

cliairn. [Prov. 

chaumontelle (sim 


■henmatisiii, i 
[See cliai 


1.] Same 


A tine 


pear which is iiimdi grown and attains a large 
size ill tho islands of .lersey ami Guernsey, and 
ill the soutluM-ii parts of England. 

chaunt, r. ami n. Seo cliaicn. 

Ohaunacidae (ka-ims'i-de), ». pi. [NL., < ( hau- 
nax {< liaiinac-) d- -ida'.] A family of ])('dieu- 
hi(t> fishes, typified by tliegetius I'liaiinax ; same 
as t 'liaiinaciiar. 

ChaunacinSB (kn-ua-si'ue). n. id. [NL.. < Chan- 
nax { ( liaiinac-) + -iiiir.'] In Gill’s system, a sub- 
family of .hill niiai iidir, tjqiitied by the genus 
Clianna.r, witli etihoid head, only a rostral spine 
or tt'utmdr', ami low soft dorsal fin. 

Chaunax (ka'naks), II. [NL.] A genus of 
lishes, typical of tlu' subfamily t'haunacina'. 

chauncelt, chauncelert. Obsolete forms of 

chancel, chann Iha'. 

chaundlert, chaundelert, n. (jbsolete forms 
of chandler. 



chaimdry 
diaundryt, rhanilnj. 

chaunge^j r. hikI ». An olisolrlo form of rhntnjr, 
(Aatmgelillgt, An obMolcto form of vhuvtjv- 
tiiuj. 

Chaunlert, »• A^ti olisolch* form of vfiaudhir. 
(diauntt, unil II. Si!<! l•lllnll. 
chauntert, «. Woo rliimlni. 
chauntresst, «• W(M‘ 

Chauntryt. «. An obsolcio form of Himitn/. 

chaup (oliiiji), It. r= L‘. <'f. vnujiA = 

A Sro1<‘]i hirin of rhd/iK 

chauro, chaturos (cliii-o'io, -ros), n. [Mex.] 

tSamo aa rliiir/o. 

Chaus* (rhoMs ). II. [ Also writlon I'hiiiiiii, rliitiniin, 
ami imiro rocoiitly <7/oo«.W(, i'o))r. Turk, rhn'nsh, 
an inlcrprotor, a mossciij'or: hoc* rAow.sv.J iSamc 
HM I'hniisr, ]. 

Chaus'-^ (ka'iis), II. ajipiir. from a mitivo 

■niimo.') 1. Tlio marsli-lynx, /'VV/.v rhiiiix, in- 
habiting ]>orlioiis of AKiii iiml Afliou. — 2. 
1 <*«;>.) A goiiorit* nuiiic of tho aijiiMtio Ivnxo.s 
rpHombliiig tlio nbovo: an. ('hnns (ihiftrux, tbo 
Libyan oliaus, timl ('. vn ffir, tlio Kafir oal. rii.y 

llvo I>n liinls or ><iiiiill ■|ii:iilni|iril'<, on «lilr'li 1 hi-,\ spihii- 
Ilkc tli(.i (loiiu Htii- Tlicy 1(11' soiiKovliiit liii'ui r iliidi IIk- 
cat, Iiiivi' till' )l('l■llli(lri(,y of lii'iiiK fond of flic «iitri', iiinl 
an* t'Xci.'llciit nU'iiiiiiii'rH. 

chaUBSte (afib-sa/), a. [K., nbbr. of n: dr 
chuussri', tlio grountl floor: »y on a lovd with. 
lt'V<*l(-: mx, (.■l(Wo.Hliavoii, < I,. jip. of in- 

(krr, Hhavo: si’o niNr, rii:.i)\ /fo, of; rliiiiissrr. 
Mil ombankmoiit, n road: soo nnisrirtii/.} In 
fort., (In- lovid of tin* soil. 

CBaUBSes (aliO'.so/.; I-', luon. slids), V. /d. [F. 

ctiaiixur, pi. rhiiiix.'irx, = I'r. rrilxii, rniissa = (’ut. 
eahux = W)!. riiLii = Pg. ra/^v/.v =s If . caL'w, r<il.:a, 
< Ij. calrrii.x, a hIioi*: hoi> ciilvnilr^ r., ami cf. 
ffi/.wa.v.] 1. Forim«rly, Ihu clothing of the Icga 
ami fool ami of tlio body below tlie waist. — 
2. In invilirnil itnimr, i be defensive covering of 
the legs, used before the iidroiliietion of cuisses 
and leg-pieces of idate-iirmor. riir i'1iihism'» of iim 
twcitih mill tliii'ti'riiln (TMluricn KTri'cltlii'nir Mnkril iiiiiil 
or iimilc not iiiilikc tin* vvonbeson; in cltln r i nsi- llii' iti fi ii- 
■Ivc jmrt iliil not covit tin.- Iowit jmi tion of ttic IhmIv uinl 
tilt liiii-k lit the Miiirlis, for tliis Unulil liiivo iiiUTl'i'ioii »i(li 
tlir Hciit on till’ sitilillc. Imt wiis iitt;n')ii’il to ii Kort ot short 
tiriici’lii’ti of liiii’ii, Ii'iitlii r, or otin.-r shnihir innl i rinl. .Src 
llrMl I'llt (IIk. 1) niiili'l' ili wnr. 

ChaUSBOnti w. I**'- «'/mi(.s.voa (:= It. cal'iiiir, U\ 
Jil. vtit;:(iiii (see nil.'iiiiis), < rlmiissr, hose: st'c 
ff/nnwses.l In iiinlirrul iirnior : (t/) H’lie eover- 
iugfor the fool : a gem'ral term, aji}died ns well 
to the Bollefet (which see) as to the Klockiiig 
of chain-mail of the early middle ages, (fi) A 
accoiidary oraiMil ioinil leg-jiietn', as the leather 
garment covering the thigh, whether over the 
chansse.sof innil or ri'jdacing them for Ihecon- 
yonii'Tice of the seal on tlio saddle; also, a sim- 
ilar garment of gainhoised work. Ilnriff. 
Chauvin ( F. pron. slid- vaiV). ii. | F., said to he 
•'after a soldier named Nicolas Chain in, so cn- 
tliasiasl imilly devoted to Napoleon 1., and so 
demonstrative in hi.s iiniiilfestat ions of his ado- 
ration of him. that his eomriides turned him into 
ridicule.” The name f '/laiiriii is fin* same as f 'at- 
rill: see Catrinisin.'l Oneof thos<’ vet era ns of the 
first Freneh «*in]nro Avho, after the fall of Napo- 
loon, ])rofessed t he most iinhoumleil adinirat mn 
of his £M*rson and In's nets; lienee, any om* pos- 
sessed by an absurdly <*xagger!iled patriotism 
or military entlinsinsin, or by inissionute and 
iinreasonnble devotion to any eimse. 
chauvinism (sh«'vi-ni/.m), 11. [< vlinuiiii + 

-ism, after F. rhfiiiriiiismr.'\ The sentiments of 
A chauvin; entiiusiustic. unretiecting tievotion 
to any eiiuse; espeeially, ahsiirdly exiigge ruled 
lialriotism or military enthusiasm. 

sir, 1 liavti III, k>'Iii],:iMi,v ll'illl r/muriin'xni of iiiiy klllil, 
lull. »uii-l.\’. Ilf III! kiiiilH lliiit in till’ wiii'fl wliirli iitilrmlt s 
liitifiil iiiitliiiiiil JimIimisIcs mill riialrii'r iiitn Hit' M-aliii of 
acii’iii’ii. Uiijeli ii, A'l'lituM iit llarii'y Tlii i-iili iiar.v, ji. :H» 7 . 

chauvinist (shd' vi-nist), w. [< rhaiiriii + -i.v/.] 
A person imhued with ciumvinism ; a eliuuvin. 

Diirliijjr the I'riincmi War llu'.v |llic S|aviipliila| wire 
kiiiiwii til 111’ iiiiiiiiia till! cxti'i’iiiii ClioiiriiiiiilH uliii iirm-il 
till’ ilcriiKKily Ilf Iiliiiit j IIK t lie ( i rl•l■k rn las i iii t 111’ ili'Kcrriili’il 
lliillll’ of SI. .Sii|i|iiil ill t'lilialiilltilliijili., mill lliijii’il to M.’C 

the I’hiipcrLii' iii’ticlitiaiciJ “ I'miHliiviinii’ Tsm-." 

y>. M. It'iilliii'f. KiiissiH, ]i. 411 . 
The UiiKnlun Chitfirliiiiifii wcru lliiflcl’i-il by aci-iiiif lliat 
till! *’ li-iii' lii'riiimi niiKiii," ivliii’ti lliniiiiilrk ulli’i'lcil l» lit-, 
follou'i’il with iiiiii'li I’l'wrr iitti'iitioii Mian any of liia i-ol- 
lciiaiii '8 till- MHW lils-ial iiiovciiU’lit ill oiir (KilMiia'.sl rress 
mill liltriitiiri-. 'I'l aiiHlalcil in l.iiirr'ii r,i.s|iiiiri'k. I. t’ 44 . 


TliB inmowhat thrratnilnR attitude "f Krance toward IThla form occurred l.wicc In tlie orialiifti 
Italy - nrratlicr tlic iMHHibillty of Kraiicc rrluiiidiiK Into the mithurlwd vcrsinii of the Seriiif lU'cii {l'.iseK. xxiy 4, 
her vhniiriaimif pmelivltiii., on kooii aa she la freed finiii xx wlli. 4). Iml in nioilei ii rdlllons law been l•h:lll^fCl|. ) 
the Meriliiili ineuhilie y'/ir .Vn/ion, .Sept 14, 1S7I, ji. 171. chaW-baCOU (cha'ba''kn ), II. [n r«««d + obj, 
havcf, »• An olwolete form of baron.] A country lout; a bimipkin. [Col- 


chavef, »». An olwolete form of clinjf^. 
chaveif (<-liiiv'el), n. ((I )< MK. rlihrrf, rlinritl, 
< AS. rraf, ]»1. rrnflas, ==. t.)S. lafl, fd. )ra^ds,jiiv:, 
= Midi. f.-arrl, trorrl, jaw, gums, palate; with 
foriiiative -/ (and eipiiv. to Icel. Ijajifr, hjiijilr 
( fit pron. 104/7) = N’orvv. f.7>/7, Ija/f, hjriit, kjnj't 
= S\v. Dnii. kia-ft'Q K. rhaj't, rJiaji'^, 

<’/e>7>’'»), jaw, with formafivo -f); cf. MLtl. kiicr, 
krtrr, jaw of a lisb, gill, = OlltJ. diiwa, vlirira, 
rhiirc, MHlt. krirr, also kiiiirrl, also OHfl. 
rhonirr, MHtJ. rhunirr, koincr, kiiiiwr, jaw, the 
cavity of the mouth, = MI), koutrr, the eavity 
of the month; with format ives its menlionoil, 
and chaiigi' of w to r or f, < AS. rrdiran (|)ret. 
rrtiiF), MK. rlirirrn, F,. rtirm = OTIti. chiinran, 
MJIO. kiiiH-rii, <1. kanrn, etc., cliew: see rhrtr, 
and ef. rhtnr-. With Iheso words are 

eon fused in part the forms and Houses of (2) 
1). kinl, gum, = Mild, kirrt, kierri, kirj'rl, also 
kirrr, (S. knjir (with formative -rl or -rr), jaw, 
gill, also MtitS. kirffr, gill, <i. kirfr, jaw, gill, = 
LtS. kilfr, jaw, krre. gill, = Dan. kimr, jaw, 
jirop. fi’omthe verb represented by MHtl. ki/rii, 
kix]rn, gnaw, chew : see rhnfrri. The MK. form 
rharrl, cominoiily in pi. rharrUs (written eliauc- 
Irs), piissf'd ovei* itito fin* forms I'hiliieli', eliaitrl, 
rhiiwlr, rhniit, rlioirtr, whence liKsl. K. Jowt. To 
the saiiie fin-m through riniirl is due in jiart the 
mod. K. rhan - ^jnw: see vhaic-^.jair, tim\ jowl, 
and cf. rhaji'-, rhop'*, chaft.] The jaw; espe- 
eially, the jaw of a beast! 

lie slnikc the drutinii in nt tlie chavyl, 

Tliiit it I’uiiie out 111 (he iiavyl. 

Vwuine (out Oawin, 1. liWl. 
I seiik [viir. s/ni„J’| thmn he the herdes sua par. <mi| 

'I'hut I llmir r/injilhx Ivar. rlmiirlix, rhiinlfii, ehaulix] tnnu 
(left, ear. ccrtW. I in tun |vnr. /»’«|. ^ ^ ^ 

chavel (elmv'cl), r. t. [Also rhaiM; < r/inni, 
n., with ref. to rhrw: sec rharrl, n., 

r/(rt«d, rluir.] To chew. , fl*rov. Kng.] 
chavel-bouet, «. |MK. chnryl-hon; < rharrl + 
tionr.\ A jaw-bom*. 

With thi>s rhariil-l"iii I xul |sha1l| tlie sle. 

Ciwiitry ,V//(i(w>’it, p. .*17. 
chavender («hiiv'en-der), «. [Seo rhrrm.] 
'J’he fisli otherwise calh*d the vfiub or ehrren. 

The liri'iiiii, the cap. the elmli mid ehaiviidrr. 

And iiiaiiv more Unit in fresh wiitein are. 

./.i/oi Ihiiniiit, in Ai’lw rs KniJ!. Omiii r, T. 107. 
•lliese are a rlmiee hall for the elinh or rha rruih'r. 

I. Walton, Complete AiikI'T. 

Chairica (knv't-kii), «. [NL., from the name 
of the yilanls in liie Suutli Sea isliiuds.] A ge- 
nus of plants, natural order J‘ifwr*irr(r, inehnl- 
ing the commoii long pepper and tbo bctel-j)ep- 
per. The species are now usually referwsl to 
I he genus J’iprr (wlileh see), 
chavicha (eliav'M'bji). «. An Alaskan Indian 
name of tlie t.’alifovniaii salmon ortpiiiinat, <hi- 
rorbi/nrhnsrharirha. Also Miairylcliii, rhouurha, 
rhowrrrha, iiiid rboiiirha. 

chavicic (cha-vis'ik), rt. [< Chmim. + -m.] 
l’«*rtnining lo or derived from idaiits of the ge- 


iid foriiiiii): win in > 


ed from it iiii ainorplious r 


Chauviulstic (slid vi-nis'tik), a. f< rhanrinisl 
+ -le.] Fei-taij)iiigto or clmracleri/.ed by chau- 
vinism; faimticHliy devoted to any cause. 


chayicin, chavicine («*liav'i-siii), w. [< charira 
+ -in-, -iiir^.] Anorganic [irinciplc uiialogous 
to jtip<*riiie, found in pepper, 
chavish* (ehav'ish), «. |J*I. dial. Cf. rhatUr.] 
A confused chattering; a (•batt«*ring, prultliiig, 
or mnniiuring noise. [Prov. Kng.] 
chaviah''* (ehnv'ish), «. [K. dial.] I’eovish; 
fret fid. J iTov. blng. j 

chaw* (ehii), r. [.\ viir. of rhrw, <(. v.^ I. trans. 
1. Same us rhitP, 1. [Now only dialectal or 
vulgiip.] 

I Hill in love : revenge U now the cud 
TJiiit I do eA««*. 

FMrhfr taiul another), l)iiceii <>( l.'oriilth, Iv. 1. 
Ilsivc] HWiilloWH iiH mid never r/nocK,- . . . 
ill* IH the tyrmit pike, iiiid we the try. 

Donitr, The Itrokeii Heart. 

2f. tSaiiio ns rhrw, 2. 

ChairiH'i venKeniiiice all the w.-ijr I went 

.s^^-Hxei’, K, Q., tl. tv. 2». 
Chawed up, demotinhed; hadly diiieotiilUed. III. S. 

Klllllg. I 

II. iiilrriHS. To bo sulky. | Prov. Eng.] 
chaw* (ehii), «. [< ehawt, i*.] As much ns is 
put in the iiioiit)i at once; a idiew, espo(*iaIly 
of tolmcco; a ({iiid. {Vulgar.] 
chaw**) (cliu), n. [Early mod. K., also chawc; 
now Jaw, q. v.] The jaw. 


cheap 

IThln form occurred twice In the nriglnftl '•dlUmi (1011) of 
tlui aiitimrixcMl v<’r»i«*n (»f tlio SoriptiU’oR (bjok, xxlx. 4, 
xvxvlll. 4). Imt ill iMoileiii edllloiis luin been ihmiKcil.)^ 

chaw-bacon ( 

baron.] 
loq., Eng.] 

The chairharnus, liuiiilreils of whom were Hie Tlnrl’n ten- 
lints, rnl.HPil n Rhoiit. Stn'wtr, Mi’iinctitt, if, 10, 

Chaw-bonet, «• An obsnlelo fori') ot jaw-hone. 
Chawcerst, ». pi- !*’• rhnns.siirr or OF. chau- 
soirr, shoes, f“ool,-g»*ar, ( rliiiiissir, shoo: seo 
ehiinssrs.] Shoes. 
chawdrOUt, «• Sto fhiiiahon. 
chawelt, a. Same ns rharrl. 

Chawelt, r. t. Smm* as rharrl. 

Chawlt, M. A contracted form of eliavrl. See 
rharrl, and jowl. 
chawmti r. ami II. See rhaint. 
chawnt (eln'm), r. LEarly mod. K. also writton 

rhfinn, rhawnr., chnan, rh'oanr. iitnl errouooiisly 
rhavm, rhaumc ; perhaps for *jawii, a dial, form 
f>f i/awn, ip V. (cf. fhuw'^, ohs. form of Jaw, and 
rhiiwl, rhaiil, obs. forms of jowl); or perlutps 
(through rhoaii) nil. < MF,. rhinrii (pret. rhon), 
< AS. rinan (jiret. rdn), chine, gitjie: see r/n'iicl, 
and cf. shone (pron. slibii or shon), alt. < AS, 
snln, pret. of sriiiint, shine.] I. intruna. To 
gape; open; j*iiwii. Sherwomt. 

ll. trans. To cause to yawn ; open. 

0 ilioii nil ht’iii’liiK I’liiih, ■ • • 

O cliaiiiir thy hri’.it, 

And let liie siiike Into tliei*. 

alarrloii, Aiilimio mill Hclliiiii, I., Hi. 1. 

chawnt (chan), II. [Also written ehnun (and 
erroni*onsly rhuwin, chauin) ; from the verb.] A 
gape ; ti gup. 

Thu Him, with its mighty hunt, ho piirehed mid filled it 
wllli (diopH mid chitiniK. 

Up. Cruft, On lliiriiet's 'J'lieory of tho Kiirth, p. 11.1. 
Fnitlaimr, [K. |, ii cleft, rift, ehop, (’//iiroie. Ciilyrarr,. 

chaw-stick (elui'stik), v. Kamo as rhrw-stirk, 
chay*, shay (sba), n. [A I’lilso sing, for the 
supposed pi. f/mt.vr] A chaise. L^lolloq.J 

linvu you hem’ll of Ihe womlerfiil oiie-lioM Hlinpl 

O. If'. Itnliiifii, Thu Ili’iicim'H Miidterplece. 

chay**, chaya-root (••ha, elm'il-riit), n. Same ns 

shiijia-riiot. 

chay-* (shn), n. .\ Kiiroiieuii mime for a Per- 
sian weiglit, the biitniuii tit Shiras, equal to 12} 
iioiimls itvoirditpoiK. 

ebayert, «. A Middle English form of chair. 
chayseif, n. See rhaisrl. 
cheapt (chop), V. [Also (chtofly dial.) chap, 
chop (see ehaji't, cliop'i); < ME. rhrprn, rlieapien, 
rliapirn, < AS. eonp/rtit, traftle, trade, buy or 
sell, buy, bribe (pfyeritpian, buy) (also rypan, 
soil), = (i)S. kOpOn = () Fries, kdpia =:l). koonen 
— Midi, kdprn, id), kojwii = OIK), rliontun, 
ainjdn, konfon, ehmijrii, ronfni, konjvn, MIKI. 
koiifrn, kritj'rn, tralllc, Irade, buy or sell, t.}, 
kaufrn, buy (t). vrr-kiinfrn. = OS. J'ar-kouon, 
sell), = Icel. kaapa, Iraile, bai’gain, = Sw. hipa 
= Dan. kiiibr, buy, = Oolli. kanpdii, triillio, Iriulo 
(ef. ODulg. knpitiz= Sew. kiijdii = Mohem. kou- 
piti = T’ol. knpic= Hnss. kniiiti; Hung. A apccj, 
liny; Fiini./wqqmfri, frmie; from Tent,), in form 
appar. from the iiouu (AS. rriip, etc. : see cheap, 
II.), but I ho verb is found eailier and is a}ipur. 
not orig. Tent., but derived at an early peiuod, 
tliroiigli tho tnilllc with Italy, < Ii. rauponari, 
traffic, trade, < Cff;i/m(a-), also eo/i(i(«.), later 
also riniu{u-), a putty trade.smnii, a hnekster, 
nn innkeeper (> OHO. ehoufo, a tradesman, 
trader, laerchniit); ef. canpOiifi, fl female huck- 
ster, a Inndlndy, eaupona, a W'tail shop, a tav- 
ern, inn ; cf. Or. sinripog, a Luckslcr, iiBjr;/>(nyv, 
drive a potty trade, suwi/'iim, retail trade, sa- 
TTi/'/nin’, a tavern. Ai’coidiiig to (irimm and 
others, tho vi*rb (Uolli. kaiipOn) is connoeted 
with Ootli. kaupatjan, striko, with ref. to strik- 
ing a harguiii, orig. make an agreement hy 
striking hands. Hut the Ooth. koupafjnn lueans 
‘strike’ only in tho ki*iiko of ‘buffet, slap,’ in 
nssault, and iias no eognates (in that form ami 
sense) in tlm i»lher longues. Tho figure of 
‘striking’ u bargain or agreement occurs in 
Liilin ( fwdns J'rriir or prrcuUn) and in AS. 
(wriltl sied 11, as u iriinslatlon of the Latin), hut 
apjiar. not otlierwiso in the early Teut. The 
verb cheap is now superseded by cheapen, q. v, 
Hoe cheap, n., (half cri.] J, intrans. To trade; 
traflie; bargain; cliaffor; ask tho price of goods ; 
^hca\»eu goods. 

Were I worth ul the winu* of wyiiimun alyue, 

iV ul the wi’lu of the wurhlc wuru in iiiy hoiidu, 

1 HifhiiUlu I'/ic/H’ii iV uhiiHu, to I’lu’Ue (uhtaiii) me n lorde. 

SirOaimyne and the (Irrrn /i'iiii//it(]i. E. T. 8.), 1. 1271. 



cheap 

n. tram. 1. TohnrKiiin for; o.liafTcrfdr; ask 
the price of; offer a i>rieo for; clieapcii. 

Who no (r/ifiM'it my (.-liiitTsivt' clililiMi I \viili\i>. 

Hut Im prolivtl to piiyi- a iifiiy or twi-ytic 
More tlmii it wiis wortli, 

J'u'rn Plniviiinii (11), .\iii. 

2. To buy; ptirehasc. 

Such cluilfnre T iil tin' chniillri'. 

J’lililifill Siiiiiix (ccl. Wriuht), i», 

Am n spaiiyi'I schc wnl oti liiiii li'iic, 

Til tliiit Hclio fyiulc Horn mini liir to 

(Ihaiiiwr, IToI. to Wife of Itiitli M Tiilo, 1. 2lW. 

3. To sell. 

Ancre ImH-liorruHl th/it U rtieiiiilld, lirn rAfv/MV/f hiPf? 
Holilo [to| tli« ehe|mion nf liollc. Ain'ivn |». IIS, 

cheapt (chop), M. [< MR. diiTi}, cUrpr. flirp, 
rhaip, trade, traffic, bargain, price, < AS. vnip, 
trade, traffic, i>rice, also cattle (cf. J'n ), ~ < )S. 
kop — OFrit's. knp = I>. koop = Mli'U. /,oyi, LfJ. 

= OHO. roll/, kouj\ MMO. k<nif, O. 

kauf, trade, traffic, barj^aiii, purclmse, = feel. 
knHp = ^'N. kiip=: Dan. hjuh, bargain, imreluise ; 
from the verb: see vhrnp, v. Hence in comp. 
rhapftirr, now elinffrr, rhupmaii, also tibbr. rhup. 
In MR. the noun isesji. coinuion in Iheplirases 
(fotl rhrp, early mod. R. r/ood rlimp (== D. ipwil 
koop = IjO. poll kop = >forth Fries, ijoil kftp = 
Icel. pott ktiiip = Sw. poilt kiip = Dan. podi 
kjiih), lit., likti F. hon imiri-lir, a )»ood jirico or 
barpiin; and pnd. ehrp, tnirly mod. R. prciit 
climp, a Krt'at bargain, whence liy abbr. rhntp, 
a., (|. V.] 1. Trade; trallic ; clialTer; chaffering. 
A1 lor oil [oiicl y woldc yeve tlirco witlioiiti' c/irp. 

.S>v, I.f Ljir. I’n.'fc.v (cd, Wrialif), p, :!!». 

2. A market; a market-place: in this sense 
extant in several plaeo-nanies, tis Cliropsidt and 
Kiwtclo'iip in lAiudon, t 'luputoir, etc. 

Till' Wiillirook, till'll mid for ccidiii'ii .'i to roiiic it tirorol 
river i‘liiiiiiicl, . , . deep eiioiurli to tioiit the miiiiiII hontM 
lIM'd ill tint tl'iUtlu up from tlie TIiiiiiii-m to tlie very cilce of 
the t'Acn/i, or umrkut-plaec. 

./. Jt. (Jrivii, Conn, of Kiiu., p. 4;iS. 

3. Price. 

lieu wiiH a ciii'iiene, hire rlifiij) wum the Nvr.se. 

I.itjiiiiiiiin, I. 17. 

Chetp, preeliim. I'minpt. I‘nn\, p. 72, 

To no IIIIIII scllilld liyt In' sold 

Hull Mwyeli a I'/oyii'. iMnrliin, I, .sl!l. 

4. A low price; a bargain: especially in the 
]ihrus('s f/ood rhritjt and pmil clo iip (see bt'low). 
— 5. Choapuess; lowness of price ; ubundance 
of supply. 

til pleiitu mid ol unde Imuyiie. 
dl chi'JH', ol ilel'llle. 

Chniicrr, Ifoiise ol Kmiic, 1. IflTt. 

Oood cheap (nee i'tyinolouy >, literally, I hai'uiiin <>r 

lU'lee, or (»H ill (/ivuf e/inip) miirket or ti»d<', witli ivfer- 
etiee to tile aliuiidmieu ol the Hiipply. (ti) An idiiiiidaiit 
Mlipiily ; elieaplieMH. 

Thu Kod jer wum ieoiiie mid oi»f elif/i ol enni. 

l‘ulilii-iU Solt.iK (eil. Wrluht), p. :m. 
0>) Tii aliiiiidmit Miipidy ; iit u low prii'c ; i-lii'up : mu'il iid- 
jeetively orudverliluily. (Now Miliiply (■//<(///. See <•//('((/<, rt. j 
I wille tliHt iiiy hi'idhen' Willimii haiie the hiinli'M mid 
reiityu betlir cIu ih- than any othir iiimi, liy a |■l•.■Ml|lat>U! 
Home. U'iUnitiKl I iiivnlni-ii'H (vt\, 'I'j imiiim), p. iKt. 

VietiiulM NhnII lie so yauif cAfop upon earth, that ttiey 
Hhiill tliink tlleiiiselveM to he in U"od ea.M,', '2 Ksil, vvi. '21. 

Hut liere’M one emi sell you l''i-eedom lu lli'r rlnii/). 

(’(mini'll', dill Hafidii'hir, V. It. 
Tlie plmiti'i'M put away most ol their uooils witliiii a 
siiiull matter ns v»i«f cAir’/i as tliey pay for yl. 

Ti'i'liiii'iiil I'aiii'm, N. mid (},, litli ser., IX. tik>. 
Oreat cheap (see etyiiioliiuy, mid eoinpare iinml I'Aex/i), 
Ulunilly, ureat or liirue market trade, (a) An aliiiiidaiit 
■apply : elieapiiess. 

(ireet pres at iiiarket iiiiikilli deer eliall'iire. 

And to i/ri’t rfu'ii Is Inddi’ii at litel iiiis. 

Vhailiri.-r, ITol. to Wife of I’.ath's T.ile, 1. !>2'!. 
Men hmi pret pleiitee and arid rAcyi of all wyiies and 
vltuilles. 'Miimh'rilti', Travels, p. ;!os. 

(A) III iihiiiidmit supply ; at a low price; eheap. 

Clothes of Cold and of .Sylk lien .i/nd/i-r cAc/i there 11 uret 
del, than heuClolheH of Wolle. Miiinh cUti'. Travels, p. 2:>:!. 

chhap (clitip), a. [Short for pood chrap : sco 
nndiir c/tt'rto, /t.] 1. Katcd at a low jn ico or 

cost; pnrcnnsublo or obtuinnblo at n low prico 
or cost, oithcr as coiujiarcd with the usual price 
or cost, or witli tho real value, or, more viiKin'- 
ly, with tim prico of other IhiiiKs; rclalivcly 
iuexpensivo. 

It Is rAra/«r to hire tho luhoiir of freeineii than toeoiii- 
pel the labour of slaves, /facial. 

The chenp defeiiee of nations fchivalry |, the iiiirso of 
manly seiltlmeiit iilld heroie enteriirise. is uoiie. 

lliirkii, Itev. ill I'Tiiiice. 
'Hie nindern rAi'ii/i and fertile liress, with all its truiAi- 
latloiiM, has done little to hrliiu ns in-arer to the heroie 
wrrltera ol mith|uity. 7'A.<r.aa, Walden, p. loU. 

2. Of small iutrinsic vuluoorcstocin ; conimon ; 
cumiiionplaco ; luoun; costing little effort to 
obtain, practise, iulluonco, otc.: as, to make 
one’s self cheap. 
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So common Imckin-yi'd in the i-yes of men. 

So stale and fhi-iiii to viilunr coiiipiiiiy. 

.SAaA.. 1 lien. IV., ill. 2. 
That low, i7ira/i, iiiirea.soiiiilili', mnl iiiexi'iis.'ilile vice ol 
rust c unary sweminu. •/'•r. 7V/i//,ir. Works(i d. [. 2oS. 

Ite adiiioiiislii'il liy what yuii already si-e. not to strike 
n-:iuiii'!i Ilf rrieiiilsliip with .•lifiip |iei-si>iis. wliere ini frieiid- 
Kliipemi Ih'. liiii.i'iim. Kssa.ii.s, Isl .mt., p. I'.la. 

tile roiiiit liad l■•lllli;ed ."oliirwhat l"o loiiu in iloiiic, 
Maile liiiii.-elf /fri.a-iiiiia. I.’iiii; and Itmik, I. ."d. 

3. licttintr off clii'iiply. or without losing mitcli 
(or so niiicli as one deserves): its, to bo pinup 
0-1. [Scotch.] 

If lie loses hy us ii’tlii 'ultht-r. he is e'eii ■■Ai’n/i o't, he rmi 
.Sjiare it lirawly. Si-nlt. 

Cheap Jack, cheap John, a traveiiau hawker: a •'■•iii-r 

Ilf ' lii aii arlii-li's ; a I'liapniaii ; mie wlio sells hy lliileli 
liuetioli. 

of 'll! the ealliiiL-s ill used ill dreat l'■|-itaill, llie fVnii/i 
.liii-k ealliiiu is tile uorst used. 

Ih.-k.-iix, liiietor Mmiuold’s I'n .-eriptinii.s. 

cheapen (chb'pn), r. t. [< rhrup, r. or n., ■¥ 
-c«l. In the lii'sl son.so it siipi'r.scd('.s tho oritf. 


cheat-bread 

The pi'cteiieo nf piililie u'sxl i» a rAraf that wrlll over 
pass. »■. 

\otliiiiK dies lint tlie I'Aiiifs of time. 

Whiltii-r, T'lie I'reuelier. 
Ill hill', a fraud is jainiHliahle as a client only (1) wlieii It 
deprio's anollierof proiieity (tliiis, fiaiidilleiitlj liidiieiiiir 
a iiim i hcae is not termed a elieat); (2) w hen it is not siieli 
as 111 aiiionnt lo a fi'liin.v (for then it is more severely 
piiiiislialile); and l.i) wlieii It is I'lfecied I'.V sonn.' praetleo 
or iiietliiid. other Mian meri' wonls, whieli altei'ls or niiiy 
iilfei'l niiiiihers Ilf pei'soiis or tile piihlic at larue, siieli as 
llie ii-e of false weiulits. 

3. A luTsoii who cliciils; one f/nilty of frivud 
by ik'ct'itfiil [irneliees; it swiniller. 

No nimi will liiist a known eAeuf. South. 

4. A Killin' at i-iirds, in wliieh tlio curds nro 
played face dowiiwurd, llio pliiyor stntiiiK the 
viiliio of tho ciii'd ho pliivs (wliioh must iilways 
bo onp liioln r Ilian llint'phiyod bytlio proyions 
pliiyor), tiiid boiiiK siib.joctc'd to it ponulty if ho 
is di.si'ovoroil stiitiiiK it wronoly. — 5. Anything 
which docoivos or is inlondod lo doeoivo; an 
illusion; spocilicully, a fiilso siiirl-fnmt. Soo 


■rb cA»vf/M|. v. 1 1. Toiisk flio pricoof; chafl dickp.--6. 'V\w sv\i'otbn'nd. = 8}m. 2. l>ecelt, de- 
fer or bargain for. [< tbsolcto or obsol<'s.'ciil. 1 •'•I""!"". 

leA.'.fo. ,.../spr:il.s. /f. ./..m.i.,i. Volpunc. iv. 1. cheat’ (cliol), c. [< MR. rJo'tni, confiscato, 

simps ill i-niu its the daualeil h'liiiih s ll.v, Si'i/.e IIS an osclioill, it clipped form of c.srAc/oi, 


I'lvleiid to •■A.-oyii-ii a Is, Init m'tliiiii' hii; 

SiriJ'l, A I'ily .''linwer. 

2. To boat down liio price of. 

I l•Al■n/ll■rtlllI slie hiiys, mnl licar tin' curse 
tif holiest tradesnieu for my iii/.uaiil purse. 

fiiililii'. Works. V, ;.rt. 

3. To reduce in prici* or cost; make clicapcr: 
us, iotiirtipni tlie cost of production; locAco/i- 
cw tbo iiocossario.s of life. 

o.\idi/iiii; mid eoinlmslilde nuents to cAii,/(i-i; 

ami modify Mm force of tlic cxplosixc. Sri- in i', IV. 1 1. 

4. To lesson tho viiliio of; depreciate or belil- 
llc ; make l<io conimon : us, lo i lwopi H one's self 
by Is'iiig too offioioiis. 

1 Iilld my prolfci-cd love Inis cAco/icm if iiu'. //ci/i/ca. 
Here iiiiulit the reil lard come liis plumes to eisd, 

.\iid eoiirt tlie llower Mint cAck/s'iis Ids array. 

/'.'oiccsi'a, Tlie IMiodora, 

cheapener (ebep'ni'r), ». One who ehenpons, 
in aii.v sense. 

choapingt, «. |< MR. rhrpinpr. < .\S. cpphip, 
(fdpitiip. triule, biisiiios.s, mai'kot-phico, verbal 
It. of eppau, fcdpioH, trade: see rhrap, /',] .\ 

market ; a inarket-plaee. 

He imyiicteiieMi Ids men lo niorlln'r iiiyiie hewi'ii, 
Korstailelh my feyres mnl Ihsleth in my c/ic/'im.'ii'. 

Pii'iit Phiii'iiiiiii (I!), iv. .'si. 
Wait :iif any wel.ili l••llm•.s weinlim; alone, 
iilln r chert oilier ' liild fro cAcpon/c or fci re. 

Williiim of rulrnii' (l■•.. H. f. S.), 1. I.'vs2. 
cheaply (cliep'li), odr. 1. fii a. cheap iiiniiiier; 
at a small price: at a low eost; as, 'Udn-oplp 
bought,” A'/m A'., Maebelli, v. 7. 

Thoiiuhls that «icat In ai ls once liiuke f'lr. we 
ItreaMie cAc(i/i/i/ in the common air. /.loccM, Masaccio. 
No fear lest prai.se slnaihl make Us proud! 

We know how cAcm/'/i/ that is won ; 

The idle Iniiiiaac of Hic crowd 
Is proof of tasks as idly done. 

<>. ir. //ii/mc.'i, St. .ViiMioiiy Hie liel'oriiier. 
2. At a low estimate of value ; ns of lit t le value 
or iiiiportaiice ; with depreciation or disesleem. 

There have appeareil already amoii'2 limnaii t'atliolics 
symptoms of a leinleiiey folndit i7o <»//i/ hy H"ty .Script uiv, 
as iH-im: roiiiparaMvely iiiiiiiiporl.'iiit t'l them, who have 
the aiiMiorily of an iiifallihle Cliiireh, fornellim; that the 
iiulliorily of the I'liiireli depeinls upon Holy Seriptiire. 


esclii'ut : see i.srhi'ot, and /(.. and ef. rhrttt^, n. 
The si'iisi' Ilf ‘ilefriiiiil.’ which iloes not oei;tir 
until tlie hitler part of the Iilth eenlury, arose 
front the iinseriipiilous aefioiisof the c,vc/(c(f (<■/•«, 
tlie officers ii]ipoint('d lo look after escheats: 
stie ('.'ifheo tor, (ht iilcr.] I, fniiis. If. To coufls- 
eale; eselieal. 

< 7 ii 7 i;ii, conllsciir, llsco. /’cimipf. /’urn., p. 73 . 

2. To deceive ami defraud; impose unon ; 
trick: followed by of ov out of before the tiling 
of wliicli one is defrauded. 

A sorcerer tliat hy Ids I'miidiiit hatli cAciifcif iiio 
ft/ Mm ishiiid. Shiik., Ti'niiiest, lit, ' 2 , 

'I'll Mice, ilear scliiiidhoy, wlioni iiiy lay 
Has I'll, oil’ll of tliy Imnv of play. 

I.i^httask, and nii'iTy Indiday I 

.s'ciiff, .Miiriiiiiin, L’Rnvul. 
Another is cAciif/'ii'/ tho sick ii/il few last irasps, as Im sits 
'I'll pestle a \Hdson d pidsiiiL hehiiid his ei'iiiisini lishts, 

3. To niislead; deceive. 


l'l•llllllxon, Mmid, I, 11, 


I'm 


Are dim ii 


All iiroiind 


■rtalil shapes Unit cAi iif the slalit. 

Iln/iint, .loiiniey nl Life. 

4. To elude or escape. 

A fancy preananl with rcsiiiirci' mnl selictiiu 
I'll cAi'ift Mm sadnc.ss of a rainy day. 

tt’oiilsinii’lii, Mvclirslnll, vli. 
We an easii r way in cAciif oiii' )iiilns have finiiid, 

•If. Aniiihl, I'lnipi'diieh’s on Klini. 

5t, To win or iicipiiro by cheating: as, to rhcrit 
an estate from one. ( oirlcp. — 6. To effeet or 
accomplish by cheating: as, to ('lortt one’s way 
Ihroiigli tlie world; lo clirat one into a mis- 
placed sympathy, 

Si'ttl.shiicss llnd.s out a satisfactory |■casoll wliy It may do 
what It wills collects and distorts, I'VaSKeridcs mnl sup- 
]irisses, so as iiIMmatcly to cAcuf ii.sclf into the ilcsiri'd 
coiiclnsiiiii. II. .S'/icm cr, .Social .statics, p. I7!t. 

To cheat the gallows, l" escape Mm |imiisliineiit dim 
to a l apital crime; escape the itiiMiiws tfiiniKli deserving 
halloing. 

The Klealesl thief that ever cA.'iMcif (hr pidloirn. />ictcn». 
■ Syn. 2. ToeoZen. mill, ehoiis,', fool, outwit, cireuiiiveiit, 
heanile, dupe, inveii;le. 

II. iiilriiii.'t. To act dislionesHy; priictiso 
frainl or Irickery : ns, lie rhnil.'i at cards. 


cheapness (chep'nes), «. [< i-hrop -b -Kf.v.v. I cheat'-* (diet), «. [Origin obscure.] See .second 
'I’ho slalii or qniilily of being ehea]); lowness *m>' 1 ’I'ii'd extracts under vliriit-hrrod. 
in price or value. Cheat'* (ebel ), «. [OHgiii olisciire.] A tiling: 

chearf, «. and r. An obsolete form of c/nrd. usually with a distiiietlve word : ns, a cackling 
cheasont, »• I MR. cAe.v««M, by iipbi'i'esis for rn- cto'iif, a fowl ; brllp-rhmt, an apron. [( )ld slang.] 
vliiniodi : see rurlii-noH.I Riidic.son ; oeeti isioii. Cheatable (die'lii-bl), o. | < rlnoll, r., •+■ -oldr.] 


We iMie devilsl seliilteli indeyiu'. hi imii assent 
.\ priiiey l•olIll,•l■ll al of treHoiiii, 

Ami elayiiii' iliesii |.le.sii.s| for miiv rent : 

Kortliiit he is kiiide |mitiii'e| of man, it is good cAcsn 


t’lipable of bi'iiig clieated; easily eheat.cd. 

cheatableness (ciie'iii-bi-nesi, ». [< (■iinitnble 

-I- -(/»', V.V. I Inability to be elientcd. 

.Niit faith hut folJy, an lasy nf Uie heart. 

itniHuiiniif, NViiiVh, IV. ij.vr 


cheat’ (diet), « [< MR. c//r/e, a dipped form of cheat-breadt (d.et').r.'d), „. [< MR. rhrtbrrd. i 

(srio'tr, an escheat . see rMiunt, u. in seiise.s j,„j wln'iiti'u bread, ranking next to inau- 
2-b. Ilic noun IS Iroiii the verb cAenf.) If. .\u ^ 


escheat; an tiiiexpecled acqnisif ion ; a wind- 
fall. 

Tlmrw 5HWI-H lawe. us 1 leile 1 li'sn iiiniiy eAc/cs; 
Mede eiii-r imii.strieth lawe mid iiiin-lie tis-iitlie' Ictti-tli. 

/■iVrs /•/..»•,„«„ (It), Iv. 17.-1. 
\lid yet. Mm taking off thi-.se vessels wii.s nut the In-st 

mid •■hi i/f of tin'll- victory ; hut this passed all, 

that with one light .skiriiiisli they heeaiiiu lords of all the 
... a along those eoasls. IIMoul. 

2. A fraud coiiiiiiitted by tloceiitiuu ; a trick; 
au iinpo.sitioii ; an iinpustiire. 

Whvu 1 euiisider life, 'Ms all u cheat. 

Dryden, Aurviigzebo, Iv, 1. 


liking next to 11 

diet. 

Maiiehet and '7o7 IuyiI Im shalle take, 

Tho paiitel'e assaves that lilt he hake. 

Iliihei x Hiii’k (K. K. I'. S.), p. 316. 

I’lilu riiusKit IK.l. I’hi'iit or hooteil Aivaff; hoiigehold 
hreail, made i>f wheat and lie mingh'il. Coli/ravr. 

Tln-re were Iwn kimls of rhriil hrcnil. the heat of flna 
elieiil, iiieiiMoimil in iird. mid iteg., p. :iol, mid tlie course 
cheat, ravelled hrciid, ili. ;iii7. the scceinl sort was, as 
llm'i'j.soii Ip. liiS) cxpis'.ssly tells us, -'ii.sed ill tlie lialles 
of the iiohllltie and gcidl'ie oindie, , , .” '‘The second is 
the elieiil or Wheaton liri'ud, so limned hiemise the eoloiir 
Mierof ix-semhieth the gride or yellowish wheat, la'ing 
elemie and well dressed, and out of this is the coarsest 
' ‘ - UaUiweU. 


of the hraii taken." 



cheatee 

cheatee (plio-to'), «• l< cIkvI^ + -rr’.l Ono 
who in (fhotitcil. [Kurt!. ) 

Relieve inv, cmlit iiniii'; for in tliiH city 
No dwcUcrH iir»! Imf cliciitcrH iiiiil i hiriti-i M. 

r. Tiiiiileiii CO, Aiiiiinmrjtr, v. 1. 

cheater (clie'tor), v. [< MK. chi tour 
chctowre — I'rompt. I’urv.), < Ol’. rKrhftottr, is- 
chcitcur, an osclicaliT: src i srhiiihr. In lln* 
2d 801180, < r., + the two forms ami 

801I80H boiiijr iiiiiiii'liHl : soo rhnil^.} If. Au oh- 
ohoator. 

I will ilc ehrali’r to tliciii iiotli. mill tlioy slinil iic cx- 
cliciiucrs lo nic. Shiik., M. W. ol W., 1. a. 

2. Olio who clioats; a olio.-it. 

DiHUiiiscil (7o'n/<‘i>, iiriitiiiK 

.sVmit., (\ of K., i. 2. 

Tliat "ill lialil l^lll■nlrr, ’riiiir. It, ./loi.vioi, I'octaxtcr, i. I. 

cheatery(<‘hb'f<>i-i),«. [<i7n7//l + -my.] ri’aiKl; 
impositum; doci-ption. 

cheating (oho'tint'), p. n. [I’pr. of fliniO, r.J 

1. Disposod to olioiit or nssociiil<‘d with olioat- 
iiig; fruudiilfiit; dislioiiost : ajipliod lo por- 

To IiiikkIc like a rlii‘iiliii!i iioiiscwifc. 

liixt. r.im., viil. 

2. Fiilao; di-ccplive; madoor (iltod kuli-fraud: 
appli(‘d to tiling's. 

Ilim7ii(i/i«/; yai'tltt’aiul. Tniiiii.Km, Maini, t. 13. 

Cheatingly (chti'tinj'-li), mh'. In a ^•h(■utiIlg 
iiiaiiiior. 

cheat-loaf ( (oliol'ldf), w. A hmf of cheat -broad. 

I’nKHiiiK Iiwny tlm time willi n eli.ol /<.,(/ iiiiit a liomliiiril 
lit iii'okctl liecr. /I. ./iiiiMiii, >taHi|iie of Aiauiix. 

Chiiiiilh. Wiiy ix it ralleil tlic ('liviit tinij' f 

Ciil.'s h't. ’i'lils liou.se siis someliines ii tiaker's, sir. that 
Bcrveil tile court, wla re tlie lueaii is calleii rlieat., 

M iiiilh-tiin iiiiil /('loWci/.yt l''ail' Oimrrel, iv. 1. 

ChebaCCO-boat (shodtak'd-bdl), ». l So called 
frtnn ('lirhurco, thi* iimhk' <if a .siiiall river in 
Ehh(*x count V, Massachnsetf s, whore those lioais 
were Intilt,^ A Ivpo of vessel formerly much 
employed in the jJowl'oundlami fisheries. See 
Ml 

chebbo (keb'bo), w. An old Venetian measure 
of lentrlh, e»iual to 44 Venetian feet, or (51.0 
Kutflish inches. 

ChebeC, chebek (shu'bek), ». Same as .n ine. 
Chechinguamint, «. An early form of chhikit- 

pin. hi'i'srj/, I'tlH, 

check' (ehefc), n. and n. [< JIE. c//c/.-, i hi lkc, a 
check at chess, also as an e.\clamation, tdiockl, 
any sudden stop, rojiulse, defeat, < <U'’. c.vc/oc, 
fschfk, i:si'ha«‘, itIiit, iii-hi v, irliiiir, etc., P. I'rliir, 
a check at chess, rejiitlso, defeat, jil. irhrrs, 
idit'ss, ss Pr. I'sriir = Sp. jnifnr = l’f<. J'tn/ac = 
It. sriiiru (.ML. sniiri, id., chc.ss) = D. scliniik 
= OHCl. siJidh, Mlltl. (3. srhiiih = Icel. skilk = 
Hw. srhiirk = Dan. srhah, < Ih>rs. shiih, a kin>;, 
the ]irin(dpal piece in the I'ame of idicss: see 
shuU. The literal seii.se of rliirk! is ‘kiiiKP 
implying that the kintr is in dauber (sec rliiss^). 
In sense H chirl: is rather an abbreviation of 
rlwchrr, a sipiare on a chess-board, proji, the 
chess-board itself (see e/oc/.cr'). The later 
senses are ehietly from the verb. In sense 13 
cheek is in KiiKland also written chei/iie, in imi- 
tation of cxvlicnurr, with which it is remotely 
connected.) I. «. 1. In cZ/fw, an e.xposuro of 
the king to a direct attack from an opposing 
]iiece, as a result either of a move! made hy 
tliis piece or of the removal of a piece that in- 
terposed. Wiiniiii;: of siu li mi jiltiirk iiiilst lie ^;ivcIl 
to tlic iiliiycr wliosc kina is in ilmiaci' liy the woitl rhrrk.' 
If tlic kina I'liniiot Ik: iirotci tcil. tic iH '‘cjiccknmtcit." The 
kiiiKciinnot liu niovcil into a iM.i.'iitiiiii in uliicli Im will is; 
in ciiOL'k. Set! 

Tile fiiirst jewel Unit onr IiniieH cmi ileek. 

Is BO to iiliiy onr amni! t' nvolil ymii- (7i.vA-. 

’Miihll. liiii, ITol. lo tiiinie iit eties.s. 

2t. A ho.stilo movement; an attiick ; lienee, 
disaster. 

This is It rhapcl of incsehminec, thiil rhHkr hit liy-tyile ! 

Hit is till! eoi'Beilext kyi'k thiil ener I coin inne, 

Hit (r'a «.'</. i//«! unit till' Urn'll Kiti;ilit (H. K. 'I', 1. 2I!(r>. 

lie WHl.t nmv.-ter of his nieii ,V in,Vip,v tiiiii is'lneii, 
The chef of iiin eheiniiryc his rlirkki n to iiiiike. 

He hrek the hiirercsiiii lijiyiie, .V llie lini'3 iifler. 

Allilrriitirr l’i„ m» (K. K. 'I'. ,S.), ii. im 

3. A reprimand; ndniko; censure; slight. 

So w e are sciisihlc of h chri'k, 
lint In H Iirow, that suni'ily eontrohs 
Our iietioiia. .Shirh'ii (mut /•'/l•^7l.•<■•^). t'oi'oaation. 
I.ct nil! iniiilore your nnijcsty not to aivo 
IIIk liiahnc.ss any rhn'k tor wortlilcKs iiie. 

t'lrlehi'r (amt awillicr), tjneen of ('oriiith, iil. 1. 

4. The aid ortneansof elieekingor restraining; 
a stop; liindranee; restraint; obstruetioii. 

They who eonie to niaintain tliclr own hrciich of faith, 
the dutek of tlieir eoasuleaues mueh breaketh tlieir spirit. 

Sir J. Hayward. 
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I have till n>iii(in»\ ninl little fear, 

Which are, I tlilak, the rlm-ks of other iiicn. 

.SVieHi i/, The Celiel, 1. 1. 

No rherk, no stay, this streiiiiilet fears : 

Ilow iiiiiiTlly U poeB. n'ordiiieiirth. 

('liiiiiile pliiyB an iiiilHirtunt part in ileteniiiiiitij; tlin 
iiveriiKe iiiiiiiliers of a speeics, anil pi-rioilieiil seasons of 

nr ilroiiKht sci-in to In- the ellei tire of 

all rhfrks. Ihiririii, tlil}{iii of .S|iccics, p. V.'l. 

8. A m>‘ans of detecting or exposing error; an 
ohstriietion to tln^ elfeet or aeeeplatiee of any- 
thing erroneous: as, one author serves as a rlieek 
upon anot her in seeking t he truth ; a ehci k upon 
theneenraeyof a eoiii]iiitatioii or an e.\perimeiil, 
■ fl. In Jii’leiniri/, the net of a hawk whoti sho 
forsakes her pfojier gatne to follow rooks, tnng- 
jiies, or other birds Hint cross lier in her lliglit : 
as, the hawk made a l^hl^l•k, <ir llew al or on vhii'k. 
lienee — 7. Daso game, such as rooks, small 
liirds, etc. — 8. Apalteriiof si|uarcs of ultcrnnt- 
ing (‘(dors. ITnpcrly n i ln ck hIioiiIiI have no ilirisioiis 
helwecii llie si|iiarcs inure than a thin Iniuniliiry line ; Hint 
is, it slioiiM rcsciiilile the orillniiry elicss-lioiinl. See idiiiit. 
Hence — 9. fabric having siieli a ]tutlern. — 

10. A mark put agaiiiKl nani(‘s or items on go- 
ing over a list, to indicate that they have been 
vi rifieil, cotiipareil, or otherwise examined. — 

1 1 . .\ny eoiinti r-fogister used as ii security, .as 
the correspondent cipliercd' a bank-note, aeof- 
respoiidiiig indoiitiiro, etc.; a coiintcrfoil. — 

12. A token, iisiinlly in the form of a written 
or]irin1cd .slip of paper or a slainpial j deco of 
inctiil, given as a iiicniisof identification, as to 
a railroad-passenger to ident ify Ids baggage, or 
(by a conductor) as a substitute for his ticket, 
or ton pcr.soti leaviuga tlieatcr with the iiiten- 
tiouof relurniug, as a tnoaiisof sliowiughis right 
lo tidmt.s.ston on Ids return and of identifying 
his S('af. Checks fnriww.'wiic arc seiicrally of lirnssionl 
la itiiplicatc, one lu'iii!; nttaclicil to the piece of liagK»k'(i 
chcckcil mill llic oilier si'<'i> !<• the ouinT. 

13. A written orderfor money drawn on a bank 

or t>rivato banker or buiik-eushi(!r, iiayabb* to 
a jiersoti named, or to bis oiiler, or to bearer. 
In legal (‘lli'el it is a bill of exebango. ( In Kng- 
latid eoiiiinonly spelled (•/(/</«(•.] — 14. A roll 
or book eoidaiidng the names of persons who 
are attendiiids and in tin* pay of a king or great 
liersotiage, as doniestie servants. Also eidled 
chi'i'k-riill, l•hl■l^h■l•l•-^■oll, — 15. Satneaschcc/.'-rc/u. 
— 10. A nad on the back jiarC of a idanoforte- 
key, whlcli eatclies the head of tin! hammer as 
it falls and jm'vents it from l■(‘boun(ling. — 17. 
In mininij, ii slight fault or disloeiilion (d* the 
slrala. See /u///f. — 18. An alpha belie .sound 
produced with coiuiilct<< stoppage of the cur- 
rent <d‘ brea I It; Hiiiule,- Certified check. Scc.. r- 
>{(!>. Cleric Of the check. (./I in lln- I iohscIk.IiI I.f the 
Itrillsli >iovcrcii:n, mi .illiccr wlm Inis the contrnl nf tlic 
.vciuiicii nf the Kininl ami all tlic n.s|icr» iK-lniimni!: lo tlic 
royal family, tlic care of the uiiteli, etc. (f.) In tlic Itritisli 
’ ■ ■ ’ • ■ = ‘ if all till! 


4. In fulconrij, to forsitkt' (Im ]>rc 
small l.)irds, tis a hawk : with ui. 


I'k liaviiiK tin- woi 

iilVcl lim-B' 


il conipaiiy ' 

'•.t Co,") wriltcn In twccii two par 
aec. Jn tliia form it. is rrnsnit iirii- 
(I only tiy paying it into Home tiiink. 
Wlicn till! iianic of a liunk is ln.sert«'d licfore tin- wonls 
"*• Co.," flic l•lle<•k i.H rriwKiit s/H'i'iiiUn. ami can lie tifseil 
only i.iy payini; it into lliat liank, ilruwina iiuaiiixt it iiy 
orilinary dieck if m-cil Ih-. Soiiietiiiies tin- wonlH “not 
iicKotialilc” arc aililcil. Tlic olijccl of IhiH prorceiliiia is 
to facilitate till- tracing of clicrks if lost when Bciit hy 
mail. CrOBSed Checks Act, an r.nelish Hlatnleof l.s'.it 
Cl!) ami -in \ ict., c. si), whii li iiitroilm-cil “non iiceoti- 
alile" chci ks, that is to say, jiistriiiiiciils wliieli are freely 
iicKotiat'ii'. imt lo which ii tiona-flilc hohlcr for value <loe.s 
■lot aeipiire a new ami imlciicmlcnt title. Imt ciin have 
only Hiieli lille IIS Ills Iraii-feiTor hml. .\ tliief or limler 
i-iiii have no title, iiinl ttn-rtifore eaiiiiot convi-y one. tSiilrn 
till ISi/ls, ‘/fli cil,. “Ii. Bocoll-check, any ilcvh e iiscl to 
check the reroil of ii pleee of oriliiam e. siirli ns liyilraiilii-, 
jiiieiiiiiiitii!. or riililiiT iiiitferH, friction |iiate.s, trletion- 
■hiiiiys, Hjiiral or olhi-r .spriiiKx, ' ' ‘ 


II. (/. Orniitnotilcd witli a clicckcrcd pat- 
fern; checkered; as, a. c/iccl‘ shirt, 
check' (chek ), [< M K. rhckki n, nITcr check ( ii t 

ciioss: in other simses mod.); ef. OK. 
ipiier, tsi'hccipiicr, Jilay chess, (•h(!ck, cheek- 
inat(!, later also csrhcijHir, mark with (•h(!cks; 
from tlio noun.] I. Iraus. 1. In chess, to idace 
(ono’s iidverKary’s king) in danger by a diicct 
attack from any pifice. Keo chcck^, «., 1. The 

woril ix KoiiicliiiicH iiseil of Hiiiiiliir iittaekH iiihiii otlier 
important pierex, ax tlio iineeii. 

2. To Btoji suddenly or forcibly; curb; restrain. 
Oeiilly lie niiBuii her — mnl the white 
Checked with n glance the eirele'B biiiIIc. 

SeM, h. ol the L, vl. '.7, 


checker 

The xpoller caiiie, yet pmmeit, an tliongh 
So meek n victim I'hn'knl liix arm. 

Iliirhniii, (In tliu Iteatll nt a Diiilghtor. 

Sniii the aoml niiiix woiilii chrek lier Kniliiiiig tongue. 

Tciinysun, Ouinevure. 
3, Xiiut. : (a) To case off (a little of a rope 
which is too tightly strained), (h) To stop OT 
r(*gulalt‘ (li(! motion of, as a cable when it is 
rnnidiig out loo violcidly.— 4. To restrain by 
rebuke; chide or reprovi?. 

tticliani with his eye hrimfiil of tears, 

Then rhn'k'il mul liiteil Ipy Noi'llimiilicrlaiiil - 
Dill siieak tliuxu worilx. Shiik., *J lien. tV., iit. t. 

Soiiii! men ill till- Kiilr. Hint were more olixervlng ami 
less lin-jmlii eii llimi Hie rest, liegiin to elin-k ami lilanio 
tile liiiser sort, for their eoiiliiimil ahiisex liotie liy tliem to 
the .Men. Ilinijinii, I'ilgriiii H ITogresx, p. IhB. 

6, To murk in checks or small Htiiiurcs.— ^0. 
To eoinpare w'ifh a coiiiderfoil or sometliHig 
similar, with a view lo asccitain authenticity 
or iieenracy ; coidrol by a counter-register; tost 
the acmiratry of hy (•(iniparison with voitcliors 
or a duplicate; ii’s, lo chirk an ficcount. — 7. 
To nol,e willi a nmrk us h.-iving been examined, 
or for some oilier pnriiose ; tmirk (iff front a 
list iifler examinalion or veriliciition: ns, to 
check (bo items of a bill ; to cluck the naini'S on 
a voting-list. — 8. To attach a check to, for the 
jitirposc of identification : as, to check baggage. 

Il, ill trims. 1. To innko a stop; stop; piuise: 
generally with iit. 

Ami kIic, that, ihir'cl nil ilmigerx to ikikximii him. 

Will rlin-k III Iinihiiig to I’eieiige the loss 
Ol w liut slie hehl so (h iir. 

k'lrlrlirr, Doiilile Miirriago, v. 2. 

The miller perceived ills wlieel lo I'lii'rk mi the Biulden, 
wlili-1i mmle liiiii look mil, and xo tie foiiiid the eliild xitting 
nil to tlic waist in Hie hIuiIIow water lienciiHi Hie mill. 

Wiiilhr,,,,, Hist, New- T.nglnnd, II. 820. 
2t. To claslt or itilcrfere. 

They do 1>e.st, who if lliev cannot Imt admit lovo, yi't 
. . . xeier it wholly from their serious iiirnilx and netlmis 
of life; for if it rhn'k miee witli hiixliii-Hs, If trnuhictll 
men’s fortunes. Bacon, Ol Love. 

3t. To exercise a chock. 

ril avoiil hix presence. 

It rhreks too strmig 11)1011 me. Dryden. 

]>rc'y and follow 

Flatterers arc kitcH 
Tliat check III BiiarrowH. 

Chiitiiiiiiii, IhiKsy Ii'Anihois, 111. 1. 
Like file haggnnl, rlirck at every feallier 
Tliat eomes iiefore Ids eye. .Shak., T. 111. 1. 
a. To split, crack, or scam in seasoning or dry- 
ing, or liy liocoming too dry, as timber, iiuint- 
(‘d or varnished Hui’facos, nml (ho like, 
check- (eli(‘k), a. Same as clink, 2 (/). 
check-'' (chek), a. Same as chuck'^. (Scolc.h.] 
check-book (ehek'buk), a. A book containing 
blank checks on a laink or banker, or on tho 
cashier of a business cstalilishment. -iiu. elieek- 
fnriiiB are xo |>rin(eil Had »)i|iosile eaeli one Hiere is a stub 
of puller wliieli is left in Hie liook when tlie elieek ix 
ilelaelied, and mi wliieli it ix usual lo enter tlie dale and 
animint of Hie elieek and the name of Hie payee, for tile 
imr)H>He .,f kei'lilng an iieemild of Hie traiisaelion. 
check-bridge (click'bt i.i), a. See hritlijc^. 
check-chain (chek'clian), «. A chain coumjct- 
ing the body of a car to its truck, and designed 
to keep tlio hit((!r from swinging transversely 
to tho track if (ho wliecls h-avo tlio rails, 
check-clerk (clK-k'kh’-i-k), «. A clerk whoso 
Inisincss it is to chock the .accounts of others, 
(heir (itno of iiKcndanco at ivork, t-lc. 
check-cord (chok'kfird), a. 1. A long cord at- 
taclmd to the collar of a liuiiting-dog to bring 
bint to a siidili-n stop at (ho word of eominimd 
from tho trnimw. — 2. In a carriiigo or othi-r ve- 
hicli', a cord to bo piillod as a signal ; a cliock- 
sti-ing. 

checked (cln-kt), /». a. IP]), of c/nrll, r., for 
checker^. IT. clwrk\ a., 8.] Dbecko red or va- 
riegated. Siiciiscr. 

(■.ring rieh eiirmitimix, flower-de-Iiieex, lilies, 

'I'lie (•/ii'nyai'd iiiid jiiiride-riiiged diill'odillies. 

h. Joiisiiii, I’aii'H Aiinlverxiiry. 

check-end (cbck'ond), «. An ornamontal do- 
vico often jirintial on tin* '-nd of a bunk-check, 
iIi-iilT, or tnoncy-ordcr, intended to make couti- 
Icrfciling dilliidilt and its detection easy. Tlio 
I'liei'k ix hmiii'timeB Irruguliirly torn or uut tliruiigli tlie 
chevk-end. iiml will necordiim'ly lit e.viii;tly tlie piut left, 
wliile the eountorfeltwlll not. 

checker' (chek't'r), «. [Also writtt'u in Eng- 
Iirnd cliripicr, a rocmit and itniK'rfoct “rosto- 
ration” of tho K. form; < MR. cheker, chvkker, 
chckkcrc, a chesa-board, tlio oxchotiuer, short- 
eni'd from cschckcr, tlio exchequer, < AP. es- 
cheker, eschekier, OP. cschcquier, cschckicr, cs- 
rhiquicr, cschukier^ a chess-board, lienee the 
checkered cloth on which accounts were culcu- 
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lated, a court, of rovonuc, exchequer, F. Mii- 
quicr = IV. escaquinr = Tt. srnrrhinT, < MIj. 
scucarium, scaccarium, a cliOHS-Vioard, a court, 
of revenue, exchequer, < sracci, elicNs : see 
checkK »ud cf. exchrquvr, n doublet of check- 
er. '\ it. A checker-board ; a ehe«H-board. See 

clicckcr-hoiird. 

A chl’krr ho foiiiJ hi :i olioiro. .SVi- Ti'hlieiii, I. ■”>. 

TIinn OiiyMoluiiis Iiyiii-Mcif niiidc witli liis nwiic Iiiuiiic.s 
a Vhi‘ki<'r of ^'ohln iiiid Ivory liiilf iiiirlcil. 

•l/. Wirt iK. R, 'I'. S.), ii. 

2t. The Raiiie of ehesa. 

Moiiy KnuniuH wore l)CKOtinon the wote for to Hohis. 

'I'ho ehclcki'r was oludsly thoru oliosoii tlio llrst., 

Tlie driiKlites, the dyse. 

flirt inn of Tfiiii (R. R. T. S.), 1. Hi;?. 

3. pi. A Kamo pliiyed with tw<‘uty-tour piecf m 
or men on a board divid<>d into Kixty-foufcheck.s 
or squares. Raoli of llio two Jdayi-rs is iil'clvidi'il with 
twelve plooes, wliieli are phieed on alternate si|nares on 
the first three rows on on(> of two opii'i.site siih s of the 
hoard. The men are moved forward cliin'onally to the 
rlsht or left one scpiare at ii time, or over an opposint; 
piece if there i.s an imipty H]inee heyonil It on the same 
diaKonal; in tiie latter i-aso the man thus ‘'jmiipeii " is 
" taken " that is, removed frtoa the hoanl. Two or more 
pieces can lie taken at once it similarly ex|ioHi'il, with one 
Intervenindt empty suniiro hetween each iiair into w liieli 
the ailveraary can •‘jiimii." 'I'lie oliji'ct of eai-li jilayer is 
to eaptnro all Ida o|iponent's men, or to liem them in so 
that tliey cannot move. Wlien a idayer snceeeds in inov- 
iiiK a i>ieeo to the fiirtlier eml of tlie lioiiid (tlte i roun- 

iiead or kliiK-row), that in' is I'l'owiied or la'eoines a 

“kin|{,"nnd lias the laiwer to move or i'a|ilnre diaitoiiaily 
hai'kward or forward. In I'uliiili rhrrkrrH llu re are one. 
linmlred siiiiares on the hoard, and foi'ly counters ; the 
men can move in takinir either hacKward or forward, and 
kinirs can move the whole lennLh of (he Isiard on tin; diai;- 
oiials when no iiieces intervene. Also called ilfiiii’ihtit, 

4. A piece or miin iu the Kiimo of clicckcrs. — 
6t. A trtnisury; a court, or biirctiu of revenue; 
an exchequer (which see). 

Somme semen the kyime and hns seiner telleii, 

Tn tlmc/o'Aiti'iv IrieehalenKynne linsdettes. 

Of wardes and of wardemotes, waynes and straynes. 

7*,er.s J’l.nrimin (f), I. III. 
Trihuto that the awoln llooils remlcr. 

Into her chrijiirf. 

k’. nriiiviir, Ih'itaniiia's Pastorals, 
et. A chock-roll or list. 

It ys ordeyned at this in'esent yeld. how he it enery 
rileiiein of the ohi rlirkrr |iay at this tyme Imt vij. d., and 
cilery eitezeln of tlie newe rlirkrr hut MIJ. d,. ele. 

liiii/linh f/i7i/siR. R. T. H.l p. inii. 

Item, that the eitexeilis of the old rhrkrrJv. of the move, 
ther payment at this yulde lie no iireeedeiit. ete. 

liiii/tinh tiihlii (h. K. I . S.>. p. .•tTil. 

7. (bio of tlio stiuaros of u (dieckered inilteru; 
the putlurn itself. 

Now in a pleiitloiiH Oreliard |diilited rare 
With vii-sraft tree.s, in rhrrkrr, round, and s(|inire. 

Sylrrftrr, tr. of Ilii llartas's Weeks, il., Kdeii. 

8. One of a number of spots yi vin^ to a surface 
a cliockered appi'araiice. 


checkerberry (chok'^^r-ber'i), pi. chcckcr- 

licrrirs (-iz). [Also rhiqHerbcrrij, ciiickfibirry ; 
< checker (oriKin iincertaiii; i-f. chicker-lree) '+ 
herrifi,} 1. A small creepiiiK I'hint, tlio Mitcli- 
cUn rcjicnn, Krowinp in Xorth America. — 2, The 
American winierKrecii, (iniilllicriu prociunbcHu, 

iliir Vmerieaii |ilaiit Caillllieria j.s •alleii in some sec- 
tions Winti-i-ar.-eii, in otliei-s f 

■/'. Hill, True npler of Stinlies, ji. si. 

checkor-board (cliek'cr-bririi). «. a iMineii <ii- 
viilcd into sixty-fmir small sipinn-.s, lliirly-two 
of one ciihir iind thirty-two of another, and nr- 
ratiKi-d so tliat no two of the same eolor arc 
side by side, on wliieli ehoeki-rs and chess arc 
tilayed. Also called ilriiiiiihl-hniiril, ehcss-btinriL 

checkered (ehek'erd), p. a. [< checker^ 4- -fil'^.\ 

1. Markeil witli squares <ir elipekers, like a. 
cheeker-lKiard; exliibiliiiK squares of ditTereiit 
eolors; hence, linikeii into dilTerent colors or 
into liKlits iiiid shadows. 

When the iiieiry Indls riiijt round. 

And tin; jocund rehi-rks sound 
To many a youth, iind niaivr a maid, 
llancinu in tlie rlin/ii. r'il sienle. 

MIII..II, I/Alleuro, I. !tll. 

2. FiKuratively, variegated with different qual- 
ities, scenes, or civents; crossed with good anil 
bad fortune. 

A rlirrkrml i]:i\ ,.f Hiinsliino and of .sliowcrs, 
■•'ailiiiK to twili»:lit and dark nialit at last. 

Wlllliii.' ihirrif, Rartlily l•al1ldiso, I. 4;;. 

Tlie slrinrulcs of Ids ciirioiisly rlirrlrrnl early life . . . 
furnish the materials of a liioaraidi.v iHissessliiit all the in 
terest of a romanee. ICr. rrll. Orations, II. 

checker-roll (clu'k'er-rdl), «. [Also cbcrk-nill.'l 
Same as ebrek^, 14. 

checker-tree, chequer-tree (elH‘k'«'T-(re), «. 

[Said to lie < cliccki r (< vhckc, old form of 
chukc), equiv. to chukcr, + tne; so ea.lled from 
Ihoe.xireuio jiuslerity of tho immature fruit.] 
A naiiie in some parts of F.iiKlaud of the ser- 
viee-lriM', I’ljriiH SurbuK. 

checkerwlso (<4iek'er-wiz), (ulc. | < checker^ 4- 
-H'i.vc. 1 In the form of checkers; of chcckere«l 
patfi-rii. Also s|iclleil cheiiiicricinr. 

I ohserved llie liars liolh of Iron and Ina.ss iliey make 
111 |»iit licfoiv llutir wiiMlour'.H, wof iif very ^oimI 
witrkiimii.-tliip. Drsi iiiitiou <>f the lUist.. I. ;k», 

checkerwork (chck'cr-wcrk), «. Any jialleru 
of which tho (fcnernl <*IToct, is that of alteriud- 
iiiK sqmircs of different, eolors. The word ;-<<«'</ is 

Keiirrally limited to textile faliries and wliat may lie eon- 
sidered iniilations of tliem, as in e<di,r printim: on |>a]ier ; 
lint rhrrkrr iriirk is soniewliat more aeiii'ral. Thn.s, a |iat 
tern of nielal etndns erossiiii; oi«i- amdlier at ciinal Inter- 
v.als Would III) called rlirrkrrirnik or rlirrkrrnl iitilirril. 
Ais4i nsi’d IlKurallvely. Also Hiielleil rhi 'iiirriruik. 

Ni ls of rlirrkrr-irurk and wreallm of ■■lialn-work for the 
rlnuiitcrs w liieli were ii|Hm tlic top of tlie pillars. 

I Ki. vil. 17. 

How sirango a rhriiiirr-inirk of Prox'ideneo is tlie life of 


The use of tho eheck lint n* a protortion aimlngt frond 
was voteil, liiit was almost iKiiored : althouKh twelve him- 
dred voles were cast, only a hundred and twenty naiiicM 
were eheekeil. H- .S'. Mri riniii, S. Howies, II. 107. 

check-lock (chek'lok), II. A leek of wUiirh the 
bells do not tliemselves fasten tho door, but 
bold tlie bolts wbicli do sei-ure it. 
checkmate (chek'imit), «. (< ME. c.hckmatr, 

rhckniiif, < t)F. iskirc. ct mat, rchcc ct mat, later 
cschripirmat, F. ccbcc ct mat = I’r. c.scae mat = 
Sp. jaqiir // male = I'k- xaiiiic c mate (tho con- 
junction ei — 1 ) = e, and, beitif? intrusive) = It. 
seaeeamalto =' I), nehaakmat = (i. .seliaehmatt = 
Dan. sehakiiial = Sw. sehaekmatt, < I'ers. nhah- 
mat, clieckmafe, lit. tlio kiiiK is dead, < shah, 

■ ki UK, 4- md f, lie is dead: see eheek^, it., and male‘s, ] 
1. Ill elies.'i, oriKi'uillv, an i-xehuiiatoiy sentence, 
literally, ‘tlie kiiiK w dead': said of tlio ojipo- 
iieiit's kiiiK w'lien lie is in check, and cannot bo 
released from it ; hence, the position of beiiiK 
unatile to t'seape from a cdieck. .Since It is a priii- 
ciiilc of the game that the king cannot be captured, thU 
l.riniis llic mime to a . lus.., wllli the defeat of tliat player 
wIioHc king is clirckinatcd. .Sec rh. lut. 

Slial iiiiini lioiiselsimle scyn to me “ rhrk unit.'' 

rliuiir. r, ■Irollns, 11. 7.^4, 
'I'licrwitli Rortmie scyile rhrk here. 

Ami iiiiitr in the niyd iioint of the ■ lii’kkrrc. 

Chiiiirrr, Heath of Hlalichc. 1. tV.«. 
Hence — 2. FiKuratively, defeat; overthrow, 
love they him . ailed that gave me rhrrkiiuilr. 
lint hcll.T in.mght they have l.i-hotc him Hate. 

Shell, t'al,. I»cccmlii>r. 
checkmate (cliek'mat ), r. t. ; ju-et. and pp. 
eheekmateil, jipr. ehrekmatiiiji. [< ME. <7/<‘A'- 
malrii ; < eheekmate, «.] 1. In ehess, to put in 

check (an oitponent’s KiiiK), so that he cannot 
bo released. Hue eheekmate, ii.,]. — 2. FiKura- 
fively, to defeat; thwart; frustrate ; bufUe. 

'Tis not ,>oiir acibe wit or langinigo, 

Nor yoiir graxu jiolilic wtsdonis. lords, sliall daru 
T.i rhrrk-iiiiilc amt contrid inv just roniniamis. 

h'lint, Isivcr's .Melancliuly, tv. .I. 

check-nut (ehek'uut), H. Til much., a nut used 
as a stop for adjustiuK (In' leiiKtb of a screw, 
or to provfoit tlie turniiiKof I lie main nut when 
oncti jirotierly adjust ed. 

check-rail (cbek'ral), n. In railroads, a con- 
Irivauct' at the crossiiiK from oiio lino of rails 
to another, or at a sidiiiK, t‘<»’ allowiiiK trains 
to run on to or niovo into the other lino or 
siditiK. 

check-rein (ebek'rau), «. 1 . .\ short rein joiii- 
iuK the bit of one of a, span of liorses to the 
drivinK-r«*iii of tlie otlier. — 2. A short redn 
fastened to tlie saddle of a liiiriiess to keep tho 
horse’s Inuid up. See cut under harness. 

Also called eheek and eheek-liiie, 
check-roll (eliek'rol), «. Sumo as checks, 14. 

lie lake a hiirvcy of the rhrrkrnlt of my siTviints. 


Tlie late afternoim light was gilding the nnmstrmis jars 
and snsiiending gidden rhrrkrrs aiming the golden-irmle.l 
leaves. II. ./iiiiirn, Jr., Trans, skclehes, ii. I:il. 

9. jd. In arch., stoiu'S in tho faciiiKs of walls 
wliitdi have all tlieir joints continued in straiKlit 
lines without interrupt ion or lireakiiiK of joints, 
thus presentinK I bo appearatico of checker- 
work. — lot. An inn the siKu-boiird of which 
was marked witli clieckers, probably to ati- 
noiinco tliat ilrauKlits and b.'ickKammon were 
played within. Sevtiral bouses iiiarUed with 
siKiiM of tills kind liave been exhumed iu Pom- 
peii. [Commonly in the [iliiral.] 

story! (foil idess yon, T have none to tell, sir, 

Only last night a .Irlnking at the 
This poor old hat and hrcc.-lics, as yon see, were 
Torn In ii sciilllc. 

Ciiniiiiui, Knifc-iirlmlcr. 


checker^ (ohok'er), v. t. [Also WTitteii ehn/iier; 

< checker^, «.] 1. To mark or with 

sipiaros of altornato color, like a checker-boanl ; 
mark with different colors. 


2. PMKuratively, to varioKate with different 
qualities, scones, or events; diversify; impart 
variety to; rivo a ebaraoter of both Rood and 
evil or happiness and uiiluippinoss to. 

Our minds are, as It were, rhnjiirrnl with truth sml 
falselioud. .iililisiin, Siieehitor, No. ilT. 

lluppy the man who secs a (lod ciii|>lo.v'd 
III all the gooil and ill tlmt rhrrkrr lift; ! 

Ciiircrr, Tho Task, il. 

checker^ (chok'Ar), n. [< eheekh r., 4- -trl.] 
One who chocks, in any souse of tho word. 


I check-hook (chek'lnik), M. 1. A device for 
iirrestiiiR loo rapid motion in any form of 
lioistiiiR apiniratiis. — 2. In a harimss, a hook 

■ on tlie saddle for lioldiuR the end of the eheek- 
1 rein. 

■ checking (chek'inR), w. [Verbal ii. of eheek^, 

' r. I., a. I Jjines eiiRravod on eertain jiortions 

of a Run-stock, eiiubliuR one to Ri'asp it more 
surely. 

check-key (ebek'ko), «. A Inteb-key. [Great 
Uritiiiii.] 

checklatount, ». Same ns rirlafon. 

checkle (ebek'l), r. f. ; pret. and pp. eheeklcd, 
p]>r. elierkihuj. TVar. of ehaekir, or cackle. Cf. 
ehitekle.] To eacale; talk noisily ; scold. [Prov. 

! Eiir. 1 

checkless (chek'lcs), a. [< chrrlA 4- -less.} In- 
cajiablo of beinR checked or restrained. 

Tlie tieltiiw nmniiur nf the rhrrklrss winds 
Sinill griHiii agulii. 

Miirntun and Wrhstrr, .Malcnnlcnt, Iv. h. 

check-line (cbek'liii), w. Bnmo as eheek-rehi. 

checkling (cliek'liiiR), ». [Verbal ii. of checkle, 
/•.] (!ackliiiR; noisy tnIkiiiR. 

check-list (cliek'list), «. 1. An alphalHitiealor 
systematic list of names of pi'rsons or thiiiRs, iu- 
teinhul for purposes of refereni’e, roRistratioii, 
comparison, or verification: as, a eheek-Hst of 
I birds; tho Smithsonian r/ur^-/<sfof.sh(>lls. Spe- 
cifically— 2. Ill U. S. fiidities, n list at all the 
({iialified voti>rs in a tow'ii, wawl, or votiiiR [ire- 
ciiict, on which, in onler to ]»rcvciit frauds at 
eloctious, primary meotiiiRs, or caucuses, the 
names of voters may bo cocked or marked as 
they vote. Also caUed hand-list. 


M.ir-it.iii, Vnn>iii.>iin.| M.dlidn, T,. v. 1. 
check-rope (dn'k'rbp), >i. in Hint., a stroiiR 
miio employtsl to diminish tho reeoil of a ruii 
try increusiiiR tho frictional resist uncos. /■’«/•- 
I'fiir, Mil. Encyc. 

check-rower (cliek'r6"f'r), «. An uttaclimeut 
titteil to a corn-i»laiiter to cause the seed to 
drop at reRuliir intervals, 
check-stop (cbek'stop), It. A ilevico used in 
iloep-sea dredRiiiR to pr«*veiit the bri'nkiiRe of 
the dredRO-liiii' in enso tho dredRo fouls on tho 
bottom. 

check-strap (diek'stmp), ». l. in alinrnoss, a 
strap passiiiR Viet ween the foro Iors of the horse 
and eoiiiU'etiiiR the collar witli tho hdly-hand, 
ilesiRnod to ju-evmit tlu' collar from riiliiiR up 
wlicii tho liorso bucks. S«'o cut under haniiss. 
— 2. In an oiiuiitius or other vdiiele, a strap to 
he luilled as a siRiiul for stoiipiiiR. 
check-string (diek'slriiiR). «. A slriiiR in a 
couelior ;tulilic coiiveyanee by pullitiR which an 
occupant may mill the attention of the driver, 
check-taker (ehek'ta'kcr), «. An otWeial at a 
theater, eoncert-liall, ete., wlio rccdvi's the 
checks or ticki'ts Riven by tlio nioiiey-taker. 
check-valve (diek'valv), «. A valvo [ilaced 
in a rectuviiiR- or sujtply-iiiiio to prevent tho 
haekward flow of a liquid. Tlm,<, the . hec k valve 
of :i stviiin hoil. r on vnits tlie i.rrssiiic of the fd.-uiii from 
furl ing tlm w.it.T ..iit ..f tlm l,..iliT. 

To iircVL'iil all tho wat.-r iiml strain in Hir ladler from 
ra<a|iiiig in rasr of ai rl.lriit t.. . itliir tlm frrd-iiitin or 
|inmi>, anoihrr valve, . . . I'alird a rhrrk rtilrr, i.s ]darcd 
lirtwrrn tlm fri'd i>i|m and tlm iM.iIrr. 

Fiinirij, Ixiromotivc, p. 117. 
Alarm check-valve. Si c ahtnn. 
cheeky (chek'i), a. [Also written chequy, 
chequeij, formerly eheekie; < OF. eseheqm, pp. of 
eschequer, chock : see cheek^, r. J In her., divided 



by trantnrpnie lines v«*rtieiilly and horizontally 
into equal jiarts or Sfiuares.'allf'riiutely of dif- 
ferent tineturcB, like a eliess-lxiurd. ouoMlitinrio* 
a clieeky field uliimlil i-irn'ilsl f)f lit Ini'll 
three rallies of Kiiiiuri.- iijn'es. 

Oheddar cheese. See » < w i . 
chee. n- See rhih. 
cheecha (elie'eliij). n. (Xnlive 
name. | A (^eeko lizard of Cey- 
lon, IJrliiiiliirtifliis/ifiiiilns. 

cheechee (i-lie'iiii). ». l. in 

India, a nieknanie for the half- < in. ky .ii,;. iit.,ii.i 
easti'S or Knrasiaiis, jirolinlily 
in allusion to their inineiiij'iironuneintion. — 2 . 
The mineiiig sjieeeli <if the lialf-eastes. 
cheeff, «■ All olisolele sjielliii!' of rhief. 
cheek (ehek), «. (< Ml'i. rht l,r, rlicol,-r, vIiiiIt, < 

AS. rnirr. also (Torr, ONorlh. rrira, Mereian 
evkv = (.ll-'i'ies. kvkv ~ ML(t. /.vi/.r, krlr, I,(J. 
koclc, h’k, i-heek, = MU. hikr, D. k)iiil:, cheek, 
jaw, = Sw. kiik, jaw. (lri»;iii imeertuin; in one 
view derived from AS. miinni, etc., chew (see 
chnr, and ef. chtirrl, jaw, rlmj'l, = rlnii>'\ 

jaw, and iilt. joirl, from the same source), lint 
the mode of formation is not clear.] 1. F.ilher 
of the two sides of the face lielow the eyes. 

Illllllllll chirl-y, 
t'liniiiii-lD for k'iir«. 

\t iirilyii'iirlh. Sonnets, it. .‘tl. 

2. Something regarded as rcscnililing the Im- 
inan eli<>ek in form or |iosition; one of two 
|iiec(‘H, as of an instrument, a|i)iaratus, frame- 
work, etc., which form c(irres|ionding siiles or 
w’liicdi are douhle and alike. Siiieitieiiiiy (n) In 
/mimlinii, one of the sii|e-|i!irt', of ii llii...k eimsistinu of 
'more tiniii two (/,) In niiiiiiiii, one of the uiilN of 

n vein. |N'ortli. I’in!,| (c) one of the .nides of nn ein- 

brnsiire. Of) One of the jiiwi ol ii lise. (< ) One of llie ex- 

i Minded shies of the e.ve of ii hiiiiiiner, de.siiini d to sive ii 
letter hold to the liiindle. \ hiiiiiiorr so nnide is siiid 
to lie III (.r) tine of the shle |iiei i'S of n i:iiii-i':ir- 

rlnae, on wlih-h the trnnnhins Inmiedinlely rest. See eiit, 
under ,7iiii-i'iiri'i(i7i'. (ill One of the shears nr hed lairs of 
R liitlie, on uhh'h the ]iii|i|ieU rest. (A) One of the side- 

pieeeii of n wiinhiw frame, (i) the )irojeetions on 

tli« Hide of a mnst, on wlih-li the lieslle trees rest. ( i) 
The Holhl ]inrt of n Ihiilier on the Hide of a mortise, (i-) 
One of the lirani'lies of n hriille hil. (/) In the „o)/i.'./r, 
tllill IHirtloilof the hil oniside of the horse's linaitli. .Also 
eiilleil (III) One of the sides of a iiilhiw lihu-k. wtii.-li 

hold till! IniviiiK. t") One of the slandards or sii|i|iorts. 
lllTliIlked ill pairs, Ilf the eopper|ihiti' pl'lnl iliu pi'ess iitid 
miiny Hhiiihir niaeliiiieH. (n) The handle id a lialiiiiee or 
pilir Ilf Hi'iileH. /■;. I'hiltiiiy, ITiHi. (yi)One(d hiiiorniore 
projeeliii);, linttresslike pieees of » wall. 

Till! hnitelioiiHe |ireHentH two liiti-rat I'Aii Ax of wall pro- 
jeetiiiKoneitlierHide of the lii'idui' and tliiiK fiirniiiii; n eov. 
ered way. fV. T. ('lurk, .Milllary .Ari'hileeliirc, II. 

(i/) The laiter Hill of ii loek uiite. (i ) Sunt., one of the 
nlei'i'H of u liloek wlileli fiinn the sidi s of Ihe shell. 

at. A (dicck-ltoac; a jatv-lmnc. 

A tlioiisaiid men lie slow eek w illi his limnl, 

And Imd no wejieii hut an iissi s rlir, k. 

('hfiiirrr. Monk's Tale, 1. is. 
4. In ciitom,, the gena, or that ]iarl of an iii- 
Beot'B head which lies helween Ihe eyt! and 
the month-cavity. 'I’liis region somctinies 1 h>- 
eomes very nromiiienl, as in certain of the iJifi- 
Urn. — 5. The cdildc jiorlioii <d’ the large sca- 
elaiti, Mttfini .'oiliili.tsiititi. ICajie foil.] — 0. 
Cool confidence; hrazeii-fnced im[jtidcnce: an 
impudent or sclf-conndcnt manner: us, he has 
]deidy t>l' cAccA-. [(.%illo<j. or vulgar,] 

"You don't know how willliiK she may lie to orerlook 
everytliiiiK Diat Is past. ‘ 

"If she were. I mil not lit to i;o near her. I eoiildii t 
have the 1^11', 111 try." If. Illiirk, ITIiieesii of Thule. 

7. Share; jiortioii; allowance. [Kng., eolloq. 

or vnlgiir.] 

1 remenihiT the tinio when I lime drunk to my own 
chivk aliove two iiniirtH helween dinner and hreakfast. 

yv.i/fi./ii'. 

liiililiMly 


Imteher, that haie so often .sat siioriiig e/n ,'ilr hi) jnll with 
your Hi^iiiory in nu: at inidnlKlit. 

Ji'trlfh. r (Hint Iiiiiitlirr), hove’H I’ltrc, 11. 1. 
Sit thee down, iiml lime no sliaiiie. 

Chirk III) jiiirl, and knee hy knee: 
tVhiit I'lire 1 for any name'' 

What for order or deitl'ee'' 

7 '. h;ii/sii(i. Vision of Sin. 
OtaMkB and earst, a head dreHs worn in Kiutlund In the 
Mo eliteentli eeiitnry. 

cheek (chek), r. t. [< rherk, n.J If. To bring 
U]) to the eheek. 


"hf Cnitun), .XX VIII. f.4<».| 

cheek-band {chek'band), w. 1. Part, of a hend- 
ilress ]iaHsing under the chin and covering the 
cheeks. The head-ilre.ss of women in the thirteeiitli 
eeiitnry in Iairii|Hi eoiisisted of a hiniid liiiinl or folded 
kereh!. f p:is-iii;i friiiii the tiipof tlieliead to the eliin. and 
riiverlin: ImiIIi elii-i'ks. over whieli was worn the veil, and 
sonii'tiiiieH :i niiiiiil eap. Al.so i-allcd rhin liiiml. 

2. Same iis rlifil'-.ftriip. 

cheek-blade (chek'hlad), n. The cheek-hone. 

I Scotch.] 

cheek-block (diek'hlok), n. A pulley atlacheil 
to the sidi> of an ohject whicli itself "forms one 
clici'k of Ihe jinllcy-hlock, the other heiiig 
formed hv Ihe Bfriii) or picci* which soenres the 
IdiM'k. 

lire liiilf sIk'IIm wliieli bolt HKninst a tiiastnr 
spur. (^unitroti;/h, IStiul Sailer’s Miuiiial^ p. IX 

cheek-bone (chek'hon). ». (< ^lE. rhrkrbfw, 
chtHidti)', etc., < AS. rrfirhtin (= i). knakltrrn), 
< rnirr, check, -f- htiii, hone.] 1. Tlie malar 
lioiie, forming the |iroiniiieiiee bidow the outer 
angle of llie eye. IVraoiiK, or racca. In whom IliU 
Ihiiic is s|H'i'i.-illy iiroiiiim'iit iin- said to have "liiirli clicck. 
Ihiiii's," It also hi'i iiiin's pi'iiiiiim-nt in eiiiaciah'd nr hol- 
low rlii'i'ki'il persons, from the ahsorpl ion of the fat of the 
soft parts of the eheek. .Bee elllH under nrliit and ykiill. 

2. The superior iiiavillary or upper jaw-hone, 
forming most of tliehoiiyhnsistif the iijipt'rjaw. 
cheek-lapf, w. [MS.] A jaw. 

.\ eoKeilril, ... a heest of foiire feete, hnnyiiKC the 
nether rhihrhtp xniiienahle, and meiiy litre the oiiere. 

Ifi/ef/f, U'v. xi. ;«» (t ixf.). 

A foiiiideii l•hl•ekholln, that is. the cAi of an uhh. 

If <«•/./, ,1 itdireH .\v. 

cheek-pieco (ehek'jies), «. 1. A ]inrt of any- 
thing forming ti eheek, or a piece iiifemlod to 
pitss over or eover a eheek. Sjieeifieiilly — 2. 
In nrwof, that imrl of a defensive head-cover- 
ing whitdi defends the cheeks. (ii)The iixed win«, 
formiiii; one jiieec with the skiill pieee. or lirmty riveted 
to it. .separated hy the l ye-opeiiimr from the nasal. Hitch iig 
are comnion in rejircsenlatioiiH of lireck warriors and in 
medieval lielmels heforc l'.!.>o. ((>) .\ moiahle plate. hiicIi 
: is wa.s attached to the lloiiiilti |et;ionary lielmet hy a liimia, 
or a strap eoiered w illi scales of mel:il, .serviiit; as a chin, 
strap while als<i |>roleeliiiL’ the eheek. In modern eavnlry 
lielinetH the eliin strap iiii.swers this purpose. 

cheek-pouch (ehek'poueh), «. a speeial dila- 
litlion of Iho skin or of tlie skin and mneous 
inemhrane of Iho cheek, forming a ^toueh or 
h:ig outside Iho teeth, in many animals, as 
monkeys, squirrels, and varitnis tilh«‘r roileiils. 

.All l■xt■■l•)llll rhi i k iHinrh^U a I'ednplieatioii of the skin of 
the ehei ks, entirely outside the month, liiieil with fur, 
foriiiiiie a liair. as in llie rodents of tlie fiimily ff'eoiiiin'dic 
(whieli .si'c). Ill the ease of orilinai'y eheek. |Minehes, the 
eiitranei- is in the euvily of the niorit)i ; Imt the olietiiiij; 
of external eheek |ioiiehe.s is entirely outside tile mouth. 

choek-strap (click 'strap), «. In .stuUUrnj, a 
sjrap of a hridle orhcad-stall jmssing down tln^ 
side of a hor.sc’s head. -Mso called rhcrk-Otoitf. 
cheek-tooth (ehek'tiifh), «. A molar Itiolli or 
grinder. [Knri>.] 

Ur linlli fill* rtf rk t> rth of a Kirat Uori. ,lorl i. fi. 

cheeky (clic'ki), o. (<cAccA', «.,(», -f-z/l.] Impu- 
dent; hrazen-iaeed; prcsnmpliious; Sclf-cou- 
lideiil : as, he is a cAciAv/ little fellow. [(Jolloq. 
or vulgar.] 

" Volt will flinl. .Sir," siihl l,ee, "tliiit tliene men ill tliis 
here hill are a roni'lirr lol tlian yon think for; very like 
llii-y II lie eA,'.*-,/. ' II. A’lnWi i/, (Jeotfry llainlyn, xwi. 

choela^.chela'-tehc'lii), «. |< I lind. cAc(«, apu- 
pil, u diseijile, a slave liroiiglit up in the hou.se.] 
,\ jMipil. 

cheela'-' (che'lit), «. [K. Ind.] The iiamo of ti 
spottisl Tiidian eagle, .syn/orM/.x rhrrht, 
Cheelaship (ehe'ljl-ship), «. [< rhrrUii- + -.vAip.] 
The state, ijiialily, or condition of a elieela. 
Also rhrhixhip. 

cheep (chep), f. [I'f. rhi/i-, rhipiH-rS, rliippiiiy- 
hird; also rhtrl and pfrp^ all nit. imitative of 
a thin crisp souiul.] I. ititriius. To peep, as a 
chick; chirp; sqimak; en-ak; make a sound 
Te,scnihling "cheep.” 

Till- maxini of Die DonohiKeK, that it was " in-tter to 
hear the lark siiii; tliaii the mouse e/ieeyi, ' lienee, wan 
adopted liy every hoi'iler chief. .Vi'idt. 

In a minute we were iilieud of the hrlit with oiir tow- 
rope taut, ami mir oars cherpimj hnively as tliey Kl'oniid 
aaiilnst the tliole-]iiiis. 

V. Itimi’U, Siilliir's Sweetheart, xvl. 


2. To face; confront in a hold or impudent 
manner; assail with impudent or insulting lan- 
guage. [Slang.] 

What does he eome here eheekiinj uh for? Iiickrm. 

[SometimuB with un iiideiiiiite it for the object, noli, elieeirur'vuieiwl 


II. frttHX. To iilliT in a chirping or pi!epiug 
tone; pijie; chirp. 

o Swiilliiw, Swallow, if I could fiillow, and light 
I’|HI|| her latlieir, 1 wonlit jiipe ami trill. 

Ami rhrrp ami twitter twenty million luves. 

yV/iui/min, ITiiieeaa, Iv. 
I'liey Ihinisl cheep a guud-iuuniliiK to one another in 
-*• Aieclful voiei*. The Century, XXVI. 487. 


cheer 

cheep (chop), n. [< chrep, r.] A nqiioak, as of 
a mouse ; a chirp ; hence, a ereak. 
t'ome, screw the pegs in tniiefiT eherp. Bum*. 

cheeper (ch6'p(ir), w. one who or that which 
chcc]>s, as a young chick ; speciftcally, among 
H]>ortsmpn. tlie young of the gronso and some 
other game-hirda. 

cheer^ (dier), «. [Early mod. E. also chcar; 

< ME. cAc/v, Ihe face, ‘look, demeanor, also, 
occasionally {tjUtd or fair being understood), 
friendly recejitioii or entertainment, < OP. 
cAcrc, chicrc, P. rliirc (> It. rrra) = Pr. Hp. 
Pg. cant, the face, look, < ML. earn, the face, 

< Or. hiijm, the licad. = Hkf. i;irnx, the head, 
akin to Tj. cerebrum, llio brain. Soo ecrchrim.\ 
If. The face; count eminco. 

In the KWiMit Ilf till ehrre, nr fiiee \chcrr. I'nrv.] llioil shlllt 
etc till hrede. H iWit, Den. ill. II* (Oxf.). 

lint he Dint king w itii eyeii wrnDie, 
ills ekn-e awiiiwiird fur me eiiste. 

(Jiim r, Ciiiif. Ainant., I. 40. 

2t. Look; domeimor. 

And he lowled Ids li ge with a lew rhere, 

And graiiiiDd In go w iDi a gimde wllle. 

Drslnirtiiiii eC 7'ni/, (K. H. T. S.), 1. 1778. 
Kell raekle ilede iilid cell niihi ldeleil ehere. 

Cliitiierr, Troilns, III. ASO. 

3. Expression of count enanec, as noting the 
state of feeling. [Obsolele or archaic,] 

We symiile of rhierr, east nat Diyn ye leye| naide, 
AgeiiHt the iiost lide nut tliy hnk iihyde. 

Biihery /;«(.*■ (K. K. T. S.), p. 20. 
Onr dole more deadly loidis tlinn dying ; 

IkilniH, and gums, and heavy cheer*. 

Sacred vials llll'd with leaiH, 

And I’lanioiii's Dirmigh the wild air Hying I 
Fh'lrher (iDiil a/mtlirr). Two Nohle KiiiBmen, I. 6. 
A mnmeiit ehanged that ladye'M cheer, 

Dash'd to her eye Die nniddden tear. 

,s'e.,/f, I„ of t,. Af., Iv. 22. 

4. State or temper of Ihe mind as indicated 
hy exjiression or demeanor; state of feeling or 
spirits. 

.Son, he of good cheer ; thy sins he forgiven thee. 

Mat. lx. 2. 

He ended ; and his words their drooping cheer 
Knlighten'd, iiml Dieir langiiislied llnpe revived. 

Mill ID), i‘. h., vl. lOfl, 

6. A state of gladness or joy ; gaiety; anima- 
tion. 

1 have not that alacrity of Htiirit, 

Nor cheer of mind, thut 1 was wont to have. 

Shnk., Rleh. III., v. S. 
Naked I go and void of cheer. Teniiymn, Two A'oieea. 
0. That which makes cheerful or promotes 
good syiirlts; eidcrtainiuent ; jirovisions fora 
feast; viands; fare. 

We return'd to l.oiidon, having heen treated with all 
Horts of rhrere and ncilili! freedom hy that most religiiiiia 
and verliioiiH lady. Keel!)!), Diary, Met. 11185. 

The Toni|tiineurH in general are very free to Dielr Visit. 
anlH, Ireuling them with tho liest cheer they are aide to 
pl-oenre. Dampiee, A’oyages, II. I. 811. 

7. A shout of joy, eneonrageinonl, apiihuise, or 
acclamation. 

Weleome her, tliiindering cheer of Die Htreel ! 

7'eHiii/miii, Weleome to Alexandra. 
T.oiid w'as Die ehecr whieli, full ami elear, Hwe)it roinid the 
silent hay. n'hillier, CasHandrn .SoiiDiwiek. 

8. Portune; luck; also, report ; lidings. 

What ('Acer f .'I'An*-., TeniiieHt, 1. 1, 

Klilpmet, what ehrerf Itiekeny, [loiiihey and Son. 

To do or make (one) cheert, to entertnln (one) in a 
friendly tiiaiuier. 

Thy honounihle ipieene ilulh him rheere. 

Chiiiirer, Ciood Women, 1. IMfil. 
To make good cheert, to muke entertriinment : lie fes- 
tive ; lie elieerfnl. 

And arniy the to 'Winfce rho-e. and to yeve grete 
yeftes. .Merlin (K. K. 'I'. S.), I. (SI. 

cheer' ('dier), r. ' [< ME. chcrcii, <.cbcrc, cheer: 
see the iioim.] 1. traiip. 1. To dispel despon- 
denc V, sorrow, or apathy from ; cause to ri'joice ; 
ghidtleii ; make cheerful : often with up. 

Cheer thy lieart, and he not thou dlKiiiayed. 

SImk., nil'll. HI., v. S. 
I'll iiiiiiiHter all eoidials m.w to yon, 

Beeiinse I'll cheer yon »/», sir. 

Miihlletiin, Women llewiire Women, il. 1. 
aing, little hird ! thy note hIuiII cheer 
The sadness of the dying year. 

O. If. IJiiline*, An (Hd-YearSong. 

2t. To eure ; recover, 

Ai'liilles tliurgh ehiimiRe was eheril of his worn). 

Iteslrueliiin of Tro,, (R. K. T. .S.), I. lOAlft 

3. To incite; onconrago. 

liere'K the heart Diiit trinnqihs in their death. 

And cheer* these hands that slew tliy sire and brother. 
To execute the like upon thyself. 

Shak., a Hen. VI., 11. 4 . 
He cheer'd the dugs to follow her who tied. 

Dryden, Theodore and Hotiura, 1. 128. 



4 . To BRlnte with Bhoiits of joy or choers ; ap- 
plaud: as, to rhrern, puliliw apoakor. -gyn, i. To 
fiMplrit, iroiiifort, roiiHdlr, Holuci-, t'lilivcii, anliiiiitc, cv- 
Ilillll'iltU. 

II. intranH. If. To bo in any statu ortonipor 
of mind ; fare. 

How chfer'xt thou, Je*Hh-n? fitutk., M. <if V., lii. . 1 . 

2. To prow olifiorful; oast off plooiii or do- 
Hpoiidoiioy ; boooino glad or joyous: ofloii witli 
up. 

At sight of thco iiiy gloomy soul ehrerx «/(. 1‘hiliitx. 
(’omo Alluie, oonip, i-hm' n/t liofon; I go. 

TetiHjixiiii, F.norli Aril.'ti. 

3. To utter a cheer or shout of acclaniation or 
joy. 

Aiirl ovi'ii tho ranks of ’riiscaiiy 
(\iiilil sciiiri! forlicar lo rlii’i'i-. 

Miirnuliiii, lloratiiis, st. <'. 0 . 

4. To fare ; prosper. 

If thou chrar well to thy suiiih.t, 

Of iiiiiio thou taki-s no nire. 

Pol, in Hoiul and the lh;j;iar (Cliilil s IlallaiU, V. USl). 
cheer^f, «. and ». [MK. checrc, I'licrr, < OF. rhi r, 
rliii r, F. flier = Pr. car = Sp. Pg. It. ram, < Ti. 
tvtriM, dear, love<l, loving, precious, costly : see 
care. •Hi, cherish, ami eharilif.] I. a. 1. Dear; 
loved. 

Arrhllagoll. the eholse knight, was rhnv to his f.ailiT. 
The iiotile Duke Ne.stor. tliat noyrt full sore. 

Dexina-lion of Troll (F. F. T. .S.), I. lo.'-.in. 
A loiiil iiioro cheere to tliee of allc. 

Wyclif, \Vis.loiu, xii. 7 (<>\f.). 

2. Worthy; fit. 

The there mril of lonii. 

ItolM'rt of Ulouerxtrr (isl. llcarne), I>. H»i. 
He ehesu hyin a eh're nmn, the eharge for to lieire. 

Ihxlrvetlon of Tron (F. K. I’. .S.), 1. 1772. 

n. «. A dear one ; a friend. 

Then Achillea to that chert ITclciihus, Ills couiiianion) 
eholsly can say. 

hexiriielion of Troy (F. K. S.). 1. .Visit. 

cheer'*, ». English dialectai and former iiterary 
form of chair. Shah\, Hamiet (folio ed., l(52!lj. 
cheer^ (cher), «. [Native name.] A name of 
Wallich’s pheasant, Vhasianim iralliclii. 

The cheer ... is a native of the western llinnnalehs 
to till) liorilera of .Nepal. . . . The e/ovr is a local speeies, 
ilwelling at from liMm to sikki feet of elevation ami liuunt- 
iiig grassy hills euvereil with oak ami pine. 

.SI, 111,1. .\,il. Uixl., IV. 221. 

cheerer (tdifir'er), ». l. Oue wlio gives cheer or 
utters cheers; one who or that wliich giiiddeiis. 
Thou eh,;'rer of our ilays. 

H'ottoii, Hymn on the HIrth of ITinee I'liaile.s. 
2. A glass of spirit and wiinn water. [Prov. 
Eng. I 

cheerftll (cher'fhi), a. [< cheer, ii., + -fill, 1. 1 

1. Of good cheer; having good si>irils; guy; 
lively : said of persons. 

You <h) look, niy son, In a iiiov'il sort, 

As It you were ilisiiuiy'il : lie rhce,f„l, sir. 

iShak., 'J'eiiipest, Iv. I. 
True piety is ,‘hecrfiil ns the ilay. 

Will wec'p iiiileeil ami heave a pitying groan 
For others’ woes, lint smiles upon tier ow n. 

Coii’jh;-, I'riitli, 1. 177. 

2. Corilially willing; genial in action; hearty; 
ungrtidgiug. 

Hod luveth a eheerfnl giver. 2 Cor. I.v. 7. 

A ,'heerfia-K\\\uK luiml, us I think, mailam, 
Keipilres ii lieiirt as ehi'rrfol. 

h'l,'lrh,'r. The I’ilgrim, i. 1. 
8. Characterized by or o.vpressive of good spir- 
its; associated with agreeable feelings; lively; 
animated : as, chccrfiil songs. 


If whnt you sent me lust lie the iirmlm t of yoiir nii laii- 
eholy, wliat may 1 not expect from your iiiore ehcrjol 
himi-s? f.’niii. I.etters, I. s. 

A man he seems of ehee,f,it yesfenlays 
Anil eoiiMilent tomorrows. 

iriii-ifsieoiV/i. Kxeiirsioii, vil. 

4 . Promoting or causing cheerfulness; glad- 
dening; animating; geiiial : as, the cheei/iil 
sun ; a cheerful fire. 

In the ufternoim to .St. I,awrenee's elinreh, n new ami 
c/irei/itf pH,.. Krelyn, Hiary. May 2S. ni.S2. 

lie now hears witli pain 
Now oysters ery'il, nor siglis for eh, , ■, fill ale. 

,/. |•hilipx. Siilemll.i Shilling. 
-Syn. LIghtaome, gleeful, blithe, airy, sprightly, joeiimi, 
hilly, liiioyaut. See eheery. 

cneerfally (cher'f(il-i), adr. In a cheerf nl man- 
ner. (ft) With pleasure, animation, or good sjur- 
its. (ft) With alacrity or wiiliiigness; readily. 

The Corporal iliil not approve of tlie onleis, lint limit 
eheerfuUy obeyed them. Sterne, Tiistram Sliamly, iJt. 2.i. 

cheerftllnesg (chdr'ftil-nes), u. [< cheerful + 
-ness.] The state or iinality of being clicerful. 
(o) A state of moderato joy or gaiety. 

Health is the eondltlon of wis.loin, and the sign iseAerr- 
rulntts ~ gn open and iioblo temper. Jiincrson, Sueeess. 


(ft) Alacrity; rcadiiicHn; geniality. 

He that ahewetli iiierey, with eheerfnl iieiu. Rom. .\ll. 8. 
= 8yn. Mirth, Cheerfiilnexe, eti'. See mirth. 

cheerily (cher'i-li), adr. In a elicery imiiiiier; 
witli eheerfnlncss; with good spirits; lieartily: 
as, to set to work eheeriltj. 

rniiu>, iHtyA, aWmt uiir huMUcsK. 

/sVfiH.'rrm/ r/., I.itilr Fmn li l.iiwy**r. 

cheeriness (elier'i-nes), n. f < rheerii -f -ness.] 
Tlio <piaiity«ir stale of being cheery ; elieeiTiil- 
ness; gaiety and good humor: as, his rheiri- 
uess was constant. 

He ir.ryaiit] tills the mind willi tho lireezy rhreriurx* of 
springtime. />. ./. nm, liryanf. p. 2o:t. 

cheering(cher'iiig). /I.ff. [Pjir.of eheer^,r,] Im- 
juirling joy or gl:idii(‘ss; enlivening; eiieonrag- 
ing; iiiiiinatiiig: as, eheeriu;/ news. 

The sarred sun . . . ililfused his rheeriioi ray. ro/,,-. 

cheeringly (cher'ing-li), adr. In a cheering 
manner. 

cheerlshnesst (elier'isli-nes), «. [< *eherri.xh 

(not used ; < eheer^ -h -ish*) + (Mieerfid- 

ness. [Hare.] 

'I'here is iml'liri..>tiaiiduty that Is not to lie seasoiieil iiiid 
set olf with t'hn^nshnt’sM. MUiun^ IMvnnu*. 

cheerless (cher'les), If. [< fftnrl -h -ft «.«.] Witli- 
ont joy, gladness, «r comfort; gloomy; <losti- 
liili' Ilf uiiytliing to eiiliveii ,ir aiiiiiiatc the 
spirits. 

.Ml's l•hl•erl,•xx, ilark, and iler.iHy. Shak., Li-ar, v. U. 

cheerlessly (cliOr'les-li), adr. In a cheerless 
manner; dolcfidly. 

Tliu lonelin,!H.s <.f tile »itnation, the night, the iimmr- 

lainly elenking tlie olij,.et ,if his all alfeetiMl liiin 

rhrerti'xxlii. A,. I|■,ff/,.lv, lien-llur, p. Iin). 

cheerlessness (elier'les-nes), II. [< eheerless -h 
'I’ho slate of being cheerless. 

cheerlyH (<dier'li). a. [< cft«/ l + •///•. ) Cay; 

eliecrtnl ; not ghiomy. 

Ilnnlle* t.i weave, and cheerht shelters rnl.se. 

Oy.;-, The Fleece, 1. 

Their haliitatii ms l■■•thn|or«^onlf<•rllll■l■■Hml nmre rlii-i'r. 
hi in winter. lino, Wisdimi <•( 

cheerly* (eher'Ii). ffdr. [< n. | Plieer- 

ily ; (‘Ticerfidly ; lieurlily; briskly. 

I.uslv, Xiiing, iiml rhivrhi draw ing lireatli. 

.s’/m*-., Uieh. II., 1. ». 

cheerly-t, adr. [< M E. cherli, rlicirUchc, rher- 
licli ; < cheer" + -/(/-. J 1. Lovingly; tenderly. 
The ••herl fill rlirrli tliat ehild Ink in ids iiriiies, 

William of ISilrror F, I'. S.), I. 02. 
Anil .Veliilles Hie l•lll•ls,• kyng rlirrly lie prayit. 

To let Hie loiile liaiie his lylfe for lewfe ..f liyin. 

That wolinilit was wiekeilly to the wale iletlie, 

Ilextraetioii of Troy (F. F. T. H.), I. ri2lUi. 

2. Worthily; fjlly. 

('hr nil, 'h Ivar. iio-rlliii\ as u eheiieteyn his elniinlire to 
Uolileii. I'lerx lioiriaan'x (',;;lr (K. K, T. S.>, I, ;is2. 

cheerup* (diet-' up), r. t. [For cheer up; sug- 
gested by chirrup, which in turn i.s sometiim‘s 
ctiiiiiged (o cheerup : sen chccrup" and chirps.] 
To iiiako eiieerfnl; enliven. [Rare.] 

To drink a liierrniiioy eiip. 

SmoUrIt, Hiiiiiphri-y Clinker. 

cheerup“t (eher'ni>), r. i. [A variation of chir- 
rup, nit. of chirp^, ip v. t’f. chrrrupf.] To chir- 
riiji; eliirp. 

cheery (cher'i), a. (< fftffr' -h -//>. | 1. Siiow- 
iiig cTieerfidiie.ss or good spirits; blit lie; gay; 
sprigidly; jocund; us, a cheer;/ tone of voice; 
always cheenj and in good humor. 

They were set in their pliieea, and were .a little cheery 
after their journey. Iliinyan, I'ilgriiii's iTogre.sa, p. :U5. 
Anil Hmiigli yim lie weary. 

We ll make your lieart cAirri/ 

And weli-iiiiie our rliarlie 
And his loyal train. 

Jarohite .Soiio, Colne o'er the Streuiii, Charlie. 


2. Having power to makn gay; promoting 
cheerfulness ; enlivening. 

Come, let ns hie. anil iiiiiilf a cheery IhiwI. 

tiny. Sliepheril'a Week, Friday, I. 0 . 

'I'hc lioiisi) had Unit pleiisiiiit aspect of life whieli is like 
tlie rhrery expre.ssioii of i-iiiiifiirtiilileiietivity in the liiiiiiaii 
I'liiiiileimiiee. Iltiirlhornr, .Seven Hiililes, \iii. 

I liie I paiiitiiig) is eonstmiiied, sad, depivssliig, nutiiiiinal ; 
Hie other free, cheery, siiiiiiiier like. 

T. mu. True Hrderof .StiiiHea, p. i;«f. 
-I-Syil. ('hivrfal, ('hrrry. When liireifnl means |irislue|iig 
i-lieer, it is only liy what .seems distliiet iiietoiiyiiiy, as in 
sill li pliriises us -the rhenfal lieaiiis of Hie sun.' • a rh,er- 
fill lire.’ t'heery is eoiiiliig Into iiiereasiiiK use, represeiit- 
llig rlieerfiiliiess in its more iietivii forms or imiiiiresta 
tiuiis, iimi espeeially tliat elieerfiiliiesR wlileh Is eiiiitagions. 

What thou so cheerful ns the holly-tree ’< 

Suuthey, The Ilolly-Tree. 


cheese 

ft was like a north west wind in siiniiiier to get your 
Wiivri/ little letter of interest and iiieniory. 

S. Uoirirx, ill Merrlain. II. 431. 
cheest. Preterit of ehesc^, tho comiuou Middle 
English form of ehaose. 

And ,it,ex hire of liis oweii mn toritie. Chaucer. 

cheese* (ehe/,). «. [< ME. ehe.xe, < AS. resr, cyse, 
also I. = l>S. kdsi, 1,'iesi = OFries. f-ise = 1). 

1. aas -iz M Lii. lies,, L( i. L •« = Ol H i. fhdsi, M IK |. 

liiese, ( r. lidse = Sp. i/ue.sii =z I *g. i/ueijii = It. eaein 
(iilso proli. = Ir. eais = (iiiel. eaise = W. raws), 
clioese,< ]..ni.„ru.o. M cheese. Seeivw/M, 

etc. The ,'^eii nd. word is different : leel. nsir— Sw. 
Dun. list, elieese. J 1, The curd or casein of milk, 
eongnlateil by rennet or some acid, Separated 
from llie serum or wliey, and pressed in a vat, 

hoop, or mold. All the a, ids separate Hie elieese from 
Hie wliev ; iieiilral salt.s, anil likewise all eiil tliy ami me- 
tallie suits, iireililee Hie same elleet : Imt .•■eiiliet, w lileli is 
imi'le hv iimeei-.-iliiig in water a piece of tlio lust .stoniueh (>t 
a 1 alf, salted and ilried for Hiis pllipoMi. is most ellieieiit. 

I lie tlowi-rs of Hie (i„li„ii, rei om. or yellow lady’s lieil- 
sliaw. and tlie jnli-e of Hie tig free very reailily i oagulato 
Iiiilli. 'I liere are many kiiuls of i lieese. w in, li ilitfer from 
one itiioHier ai i-.Tiling lo Hie iinatity of Hie milk employed 
iind the mode i.f preparation. ,Si,// ,7/, i ..<s, siii li us cream- 
idiei-.si-, IliiHi and Voiksidre elieese. w ill not keep long. 
Iloril liii'e.., 1, asrliesliire, iHoiieester. Clieddar. I'lirmesail, 
and Hnteli. can lie kept a long time. I here is also an iii- 
tennedliite class, as liiiiyi-re. Stilloii, etc. rlieese is com- 
posed of from ao to .'lO per l eiif. of water, :'u to .■{.''i per cent, 
of easi-ill, |,s to an per cent, of fat, and 4 to U per cent, of 
miiierul matter. 

2. A tniiss Ilf iioniaei' or ground iiiipli's pressed 
together in a eider-press. — 3. Tlie inlliiled ap- 
jieiiriinee of a gown or ]iellieiiul result ing from 
wliivliiig round iiiid miikiiigu low eoiirlcsy, siip- 
jiosed to rescmlile a large ein'esp ; hence, a low 
eoiirtesy. 

What iiiore rea.sonuMe thing ennld she do tiiiin amiiso 
lii-r.selt wiHi iiwikliig e/o -I that is, wliirliiig riniml . . . 
until Hie pellli'iiat is inllated like a luillooii and tlieii sink- 
ing ililo a enrisey. He ijoiin-ey, Anloldog. Sketches, vl. 

It was Hlieh a deep eeri'llionlal elirtsey as yon never see 
nl piiM-nt, Slie ami tier sisler lioHi made Hiese eheexex 
III eomplimi-iil to Hie new-romer, and with miieii stately 
agilily. Thiiekeeiiy, \ irginiulis, \xil, 

4. ph 8amo as cftew-crt/i-f, ;i._ Banbury cheese, a 

cheesi' formerly made ut Umiluirv, Fngluiid, anil siippnsi'd 
to be dry, with a thick rind, Shak., M. W. of W., f. ], - 
Brickbat cbeeae, a elu-ese made i-liletly In Wlllslilro, 
Fiiglaiid, of new milk and cream, and sold in sipiare pieces. 

Brie nhoeae, a , suit, salleil, white , ream-elieeseimnte in 
the region aliout Hie i lty of .Meanx. in Hie di.-.triet of Itrie, 
Franee. Cameinbert cheese.ii rieli sweet eri am cheese 
of u yellowish eolor, made in the I'egiiiii aliuiit Hie vilingo 
of Camemhert. in Normandy, Chalk fOr Cheese. See 
ehaik. Cheddar ChOCRe, a I'l< h line IliiMiri-il elieese inude 
atClu'ddui'inSomersel-liire, Fngliiiid. Cottage Cheese, 
a prepiiriilioii of pre.-sed riirds, made w ithoiit, rennet, ami 
served witli salt or sugar and ereani, Also eitlled Ihilrli 
eheexe, iml eheexe, and soiear eii\e (Ihilell smeer-kanx). 
IF. S, I Croam-chcose. (<,) elieese of -oft, l.llltery eon- 
sisteiiey, sill'll IIS I lie Frie nnd .Neiif, lintel i-lieeses. Hi) 
8ame ss colUije lincx,'. DunlOP Cheese, H einu .si! ninde 111 
Ayrshire, .-ieoiiand, Dutch cneese. {„) A smali. hard 
ehi'i'Se, made in -glolniliii- molds from skininieil milk. 'J'liu 
imtside Is i-olored red witli ii prepiiriillim of madder, (h) 
Same aa I'olfaiie e/i - , se. - Filled Cheese, a traili'-name for 
iidnlti rated ■ iieese. uioucestershire cheese, n rli-h 

mllil vurlely of el of two i|n!ililii'.s, xiinjle iniil iloalile, 

the {ormer eontiilning Inilf and Hie latter all the cream of 
tlie milk. — QrOanlng cheesel, a elieeHe forming purt of 
the lilitliemeiit or enterlainment provided at the birth and 
ehristelillig of H elilld. 

It Is I'lisfonniry at Oxford to cut wliat we in the .North 
■-all Hie i.h„a„i„;, li.e.xe in tin- Middle when Hie I liilil 
IS Isirn, ami so, liy ilegiei s, form willi it a large Kiinl of'’ 
Ring, lliroiigli wliirli Hn-Cliild is iiassed mi the I iiristen- 
iiig Hay. floiiriie'x /'u/,. .1 , 1 / 17 . 1 1777), Ji. 'Il«. 

Oruyftre cheese, a kind of I'lii i sii made in the .liirii re- 
gion of liotli .'Swit/.i'i'Iaiiil and Franee, and also among tlie 
Vosges iiioiintaiiiH; so i-alled from Ornyeie. eiinton of 
Fritioiirg, Swit/erliiiid. 'I'lie enril Is pressed in large and 
,'iim|iarativi.-Iy sliuliow eylindrii-iil iindils, and w hile In the 
mold is In-avliy salti-d during a ninnth or more. 'I he i.lieese 
la interiiiediiite hi-twi-en tiiii liard and Hie soft ehei-ses, is 
Ilf II |■llle yl'llow isli fo'.or, and is IraM-rsi-il lij- idnmdiint 
air linlihles and pa-sagi-s, Llmburger cheese, a elieese 
made at Hi-i-ie, near l.inihni'g in I’.elgiiim, and iiidtiiteil in 
the |■nit^'d Sliiti's. It is i-iit'-n in a .slate of piitrefaetiiiii.' 
Lincolnshire cheese, a small soft 1 lu-i-se maile of new 
milk and en-iim. NeufchAtel cheese, ereaiii Hiiekeiied 
liy heat ami Hu n imssed in a hiiiiiH niohl, niiidi! at Neiif- 
eliatel-en-I'.ray in Norniainly. It is esteemed a great dell- 
I'liey. Parmesan cheese, a liurd, dry. grainy, and liigh- 
tiavoi'eil Italian elieese eidored with siilfriui. -A eonsidera- 
Ide degree of lieiit is used in its iminiifaetm e.- Pineapple 
Cheese, a liai d yellow 1 liei-se molded into aomewhilt Hie 
form of a pineiijipie. Pont I’EvSque cheese, an es- 

teeme.l soft eream i-i-.-i se of iiiiieh Hiu ehuraeter of Xenf- 
eliiilel eliei-KO, in 


t I’ont I'Evi'iiue in Noimniidy. 

from Hie milk of ewes, \\ lien siiflii-iently dried and eoiii- 
inieteil the elieeses lire pliieed ill a I'eeess of a deep cavern 
ill Hn- liim-sloiie rm-k at Roitiiefort, in which the tenipera- 
tiire is always iilioiit -in' F. Wlille in tin- i-ave the cheeses 
are salted, aiid Hie mold wliii-li forms ii|Hin tlieiii is scraped 
olf froni time lo time, iiassiiig siieeesslvely in eiilor. in the 
eonrse of alioiit -10 days, from white tliroilgh hliii) to a 
l-eddisli tint, wlieii the cheese is ready for use.- 8ag8 or 
n’oen cheese, eiu-ese eoloi-ed iiy means of sage or other 
leaves. In .Si-othind loviigu-seeils are also added. - SUp- 
coat cheeae, a rich variety of elieese made from mflk 



warm from tlio row; It rpFrmlilrs white hntter. Sim- 
BtUton cheaae, u >^<>ii<i, ririi, wiiitr- 
choeHe, oriKhiully iiiiido iit Stilton in lluntiiiKilonshiro, 
but now iiiiiile cliirlly in I.oirc‘.sloi'!.liiii'. 

cheese*'^ (ohc/.), ». [ Appnr., thr<iii^)i AiiKlo-Iitd. 
or, loss prob., Uipsy iiso, <ilitnl. (< I.V-rs. ) chi-, ti 
thini;, anythinK.J ' Tho lliinir; tlio l■orro^•t tir 
proper ; the liiiisln'd or in rlcot lliitif': al- 
ways wifli llu< di'litiife iirtii-lc. LSliiiiK.] 

Some yeiirs iieo the inii-Iin i nf llie ilny iinlnlued in a 

alnilK expression liv .speaklin; ol «lial Jileiiseil III is 

'‘liolliK iplite the i7ii i'<e. A fi'ii'inl nliolnnl just I'etntneil 
from liiiliii after tort V Years alisen. e ironi laialainl ii-i-ij 
tlilH phrasi; to me. prelai'itej ins leinarU.s liy tlie in.nls 
“m we alionlil sav in linlla. aiol »as not a little asboi- 
Ulicd to learn lliat llie lliielii-taiii wont rhlr, lliiin;. flail 
taken root for a season iii l.nalaiul. 

.V. owl (/, rah ser.. l.\. lli!. 

cheesebowl (l•In■■//b((l). n. (< MH. rhmrltitllt, 

chcsilollc, |n>I>|>y, lllilitir. < chcMC, elirnisi', + Imllc, 
bowl, us if iiiiiiii'd from tbo likcnoss of tlior-np- 
Hiili* ill shape to a round clici'sr' ; but tin.' foriiia- 
tioii is uiiffrlain. I Tlio popjiy, /V//ir/rrf Hint as, 
etc. Also chtishair. 

‘t he violet her faintini; head di elin i1 

Iteueatli a Hleepiiii; i/iKstiiie. Ilriiwiiwwl, IV'.'l. 

cheese-cake (iho/Zkak), «. [< mm. rhrsr-cnh- 

(of. I>. hnttsl-ncl-), < clirsr, oho<>si>, ■+ ry//.(f.] 1. 

A ofiki' lilh'd with a Jolly mtido of soft curds, 
BURiir, buttor, orrs, oto.— 2. A sniiill ciiko mmlo 
in vnrions ways and with a variety of iiiycrr-- 
dii'iits: as, lonion chirsc-tvlr, orant'o christ- 
riikr, iijijib' rhccur-ciil'c, etc. 

A» BOOH us tin' tarlsi and rtieeyiYrtfrcs made their apin ar- 
Mice, he quitted liU aeiit and stood aloof. 

.Miinnihi,,. Hist, i:nir.. iii. 

3 . pi, A nil tint with ohildren for the itnniattiro 
fruit of the oominon intillow. Mnlni rittiihiHj'oHu 
and iV. ,*t//h'o.vb'rV, onuooonntof its sltiipe. Also 
cheese. <1. 

cheese-cement ((•hoz'se-inent ). n. \ kind of 

pliio, prrdmbly casoin and an alkaline carbon- 
ate, tiseil for niendiiit' brokmi ^loss and crock- 
ery, joiniii}' wood that is exposi'd to the wet, 
etc. 

cheese-cloth (<.dif)z'kl<)th), ». A coarsr* vi 
fubrie of an open texture, used in cheese- 
iiiK for wriippiiiK the cheese, it is also ns 
other iiuriM)Me.H. as tor a uroiind fur enihroidery. etc 
when made with a finer le.xtnre, for women's u'>wn 

cheese-fat (ehe//fat), «. same as rhet.'.i 
Scull, 

cheese-fly (ehez'tli), ». AHtnallblackdipti 
insect bred in elieese, the Hiopliila eti.iei, <i 
family Miisciihr, 
to which the 
hoiiHc-ily, blow- 
fly, etc., bclontr. 

It has II ver.i exleii- 
bIIiIu ovipo-ilor, 
wliiidi it call sink to 
A (treat deiitti in ttm 

eraekm of elieese, 

wtiprc it lays its 
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cheese-maggot (chez'mitg^ot), ». Same as 

rhce.se-^hopiter, 

cheese-maker (chez'mii'kcr), n. Tho Wlthania 
voiu/iiUnis, a sobiiiiiceous slinib of Afghanistan 
iiiiri nortlieni India, the fruit of which has tho 
property of coatsulatiii^ milk, and is oniploycd 
insteail of rennet, tlie latter beiiiK objection- 
able to lln* natives on reliffioiis {^rounds. 

cheese-mite Ichez'mil). «. A mite of the fam- 
ily and subfiiniily Tijnnjliiiihiine, Ti/ro- 

(forniiTly .tennis) .tiro, n ncciirB not only 
ill .he. I.iit ill M.>ni-. wh.-ii it is known as the ilwir-wite, 
Iiiid in milk, ulieii it is ealh-d llie milk mile. ' 

cheese-mold (ehcz'mold), «. A mold <»r form 
ill which cheese is pressed. 

cheesemonger (clif>z'mun>'-{'er), n, Oim who 

deals in or sells ellipse. 

cheosc-pale (ehez'pjil). «. A sharp insiriiim>nt 
of a semicircular conmive form, like a simill 
scoiip. for piercing; cheese to sani])lo it. Also 
ca 1 led ehri .vr seoupa nd diet .se-lu.vtcr. 

cheese-paring (eliez'iiar inK), «. and a. I. It. 
1 . A paiiiif' of the rinil of elieese. — 2. Ileiiee, 
fi^nriitively, a mean t»r parsimonions disposi- 
tion or jiractice. 

II. a, Mi'.'iiily eeoiiomieal; paivsimonious: ns. 
ehei .sc-p(/r/«i/ eeoiiomy . 

cheese-press (chez'iiies), a. A prt'ss for e.v- 
pelliiit' the whev from eiirds in (dieesc-makinj<. 
Till- cnrdK arc plaia'd in a .'licc.sc-hoo|i and tliia is put in 
llic )ir.'ss. In oin- form of jircs.s a vaciinm is crcaUsI l.c- 
loH III.' idiccM' lioop, and tlic prcssnic of tlic iitniesplicrc 

tom-ii- joints, and oilier dcviis-s iiro nsc.l t.i olitniii pivs- 

cheese-ronnet (ehez'r«>n^et), n, |;< cheese + 
I'eiiiiet, t!f. AS. fy.s-f/f >•««», rennet.] A name 
given to the yellow lady’s-bodstrnw, llulimit 
ienim. used for eoiigulating milk. See chccsct, 
1. Also calleil eheese-nniiiiiKj. 

cheese-room (ehez/rilm), «. [< cheese + -rooHi 
in miishruum.] The eomtnon miino in sonn* 
jiiiHs of Kngliind of tho horse-mushroom, .iflit- 

i cheese-running (ehi5/,'niu*'ing), n, Bamo as 
. eheixe~reiinef. 

1 cheese-scoop (ehez'skiip). », Bamo as eJtcesc- 

cheese-taster (chez'tas ter), w. Bamo as cheese- 
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fiirnisbcil with two 
Iiiiriiy I’law-sliapisl 
miindlliU's, uliicli It 
uscii liuth for did- 
({iiiu into tlicclii'che 
nml for iiiovIuk it- 
Beir, liaviiiK no fed. 

It has two pairs of 
Bpiradcs, oim jiair 
imar the In'iid and 
the otlier near llic 
tail, so tliat wtini 
one is ohstrindcd 
ttie otiicr cun In; . •>, 
used. Iiilcapimrit 

first tiriii«s itself ,..,ii,’ii-.i ..I'l.i ni.ici. ' 

Into the form of a 

drcle, and then liy n jerk projccls il.scif froii: 
tliirty tiiiicB its own lenctli. 

cheese-hoop (chez'lnip), ». a wooden cylinder 
in which curds arc pressed to drive out the 
whey. 

cheese-hopper (ehez'hop'fr), «. 'i'lie nmj?got 
of tho cheose-fiv. Also called 
cheese-knife (eiiez'nlf), ». l. A wooden sjiiit- 
uln used to break down Uk; eiird in the jiroce.ss 
of choese-inaking. — 2. eiirved knife or scooj) 

used to eut cheese at the table, 
cheeselip, cheeselep (ehr<z'iip, -lep), ». ( Also 
clweslip, chcslip; < MM. eheslefte, ehesli/i/ie, < AS. 
Cijshjbb, cyshjb (= OD. kaeslibbe, 1). Inash h = 
Ollti. chcsilupixi, MTIO. ktvsi liipiK ■, (>. kiiseluppe, 
kfisluppv, kiiselipp), ren net,< eifse, elit'ese, + hibb, 
a drug, poison, = Ullt}. luitpii, deadly juice. = 
Icel. lyf, medicine, = (loth, lubja, poison. (!f. 
Dan. osteUibe, rennet, < ost, cheese, + litbe, ren- 
net.] If. Kennet. — 2. A bag in which n>n- 
not for cheese is kept. — 3f. The hog-lonse. Ji. 
Phillipa, 1706. 


cheese-toaster (<he//(os'ter), n. i. A fork, 

lironch, or other contrivaiiee for toasting cheese 
before a lire. IToneo — 2. A sworil. [Blang.] 

\\ illi a i;...m| .mken sapliiiK he dusted liis dimliK-t, fur 
all Ills iml.!. 11 fi»of. c. 

.'iiwilli ll, Ibiniidircy ClhikiT, i. 1;tll. 
ril drive iiiy tlin.iish his liudy. 

77, \ irciniaii.s, x. 
cheese-turner (chez'tcr bx-r), a. A shelf ujion 
wliich clieeses are placed while rix>eniiig, and 
so arranged that by turning it they can be in- 
verted. 

cheese-vat (ehez'vat ), M. [.Also written chec.sr- 
fiil, and formerly, by coiTiiption, ehesfui'd ; < 
^IK. ehesefHt, < AB. ci/.vc/Wf (= t)H. kiesefut 
(-!•«/) = 1>. /.v»o.vwf = MLfx. ke.seetil, Ijt.S. kesfat, 
ke.'iefot = «!. kosefiisz\ < eyse cli«>f*se, ■¥ fa t, 
fat, vat: seo/f/f.J and rof.] Tlie vat or ease in 
wliicli curds are confined for jiressing. 
cheesiness (ebe'/.i-nes), «. [< eheesy + -»C.S'.<!.] 
'I’lic fpiality of being eliei'sy, or resembling 
cbeesc in consistence, taste, or odor, 
cheesy (cbo'z.i), a. (<<7/r<w l -yl.] Having 
the consisti-nce, taste, odor, ete., of elioeso; re- 
sembling clicesw in any rc'spect; eascons. — 
Cheesy degeneration ur transformation, • as.;onR dv- 
scni rafion (whl.-li see, iiinlcr riiwwint. 

cheet (find), r.i. [Iniitativo; ef. t7fwp.] To 
chillier or chiiTiip. 
cheeta, cheetah, », Seo cheiah, 
cheetal (che'tal), a. (Hind. i7/j 7«/.] Q'heconi- 
inon spotted deer of India, Cerrus axis, 
chef (sin f). «. [ME. chef, var. of ehhf, < OF. 
ehef, mod. F. ehef, head: see rhief] If. An ol.iso- 
leto fonii of eh iff, — 2. [Mod.] A head oreliief ; 
specifically, a head cook, etc. — 3. A reliquary 
in the shiipn of a huiiiaii liead with or without 
tho slioiilders, either slanding aloin; or jiliieeil 
upon a snbstriiel lire or btise, formerly maile to 
receive the whole or a jiortion of tlie liend of a 
saint or martyr, t •h.-fs were euiiiiiimily imide ..f m. t- 
hI, iib eiipper, fii.diiuned liy llie reiHiiiss.! pnii-e.ss, Kildeit, 
ehiised. Hint utlierwiKe firmiiiieiileil ; hut tliey ui-re wiiiie- 
tini.-h .-iirr.Ml in wonil nii.l .-..veied witli thin pl'iileB uf Hilver 
i>r sold. See cut in next ■■i.iiiniii. Chef d’attaquejjim 
le.-iiler ef iin iirr)ie.s|rii (Hi>l vi.iliii) ur .if n .■tmriiM. Chef 
d’orchestre. («) 'I'lm lemliT uf an ..relieKlni. (fc) Tile ill- 
rei-tur er ruiiilnet.ir of an orrlowtrii. 

chef-d’oeuvre (Hln--dfi'vr), «. -, id. chcfs-tVa-uerc. 
(she-dfi'vr). [F., a trial-piece, a inasteriiiece : 
chef, hcadj tie, < L. de, of; wurre, < OF. oevre, 


j. opera, work : see ehief, iiret, and 
■, Ilia a lire. \ A mnsterpici'o ; a super- 
latively fine work in art, literatnro, etc. 

Till! r..iit.-.st, of Ajiix iiml I lys.o B. for tlie nrms of .Irhll- 
les, in one of llie hitter Itooks of tlie MetiimorplioiipB, 1» a 
ehi-j'-fVintrre. oi rhidm'ie, coiisiderini; iin melrieiil form. 

hr (Jiiiiiri!i, Klieloric. 

chefef, II. ami a. An obsolete form of ehief, 
chefford (eljef'ijrd), ii. A dry measnro foniiorly 
tisisl at Areliafigel, etpial to about two United 
States bushels. 

cheft (eheft), II, Same as eliaft, 
chegO (cheg'o), w. A unit of weight for pearls 
in (Joii. it Kct'ins to bo from an eighth to a 
qiinrler of a earat. 

chegoe (i-heg'd), «. Snine as cliipoe. 
cheh. II, Boo ehih. 

Cheiianthes (ki-lan'thez), n. [Nli., < Or. x> i^, 
a lip, -b (ul/of, a tlower; in allusion to tho form 
of the imiusinin.] A genus of fimis having 
roundish sori at or near tho ends of the veins, 
eaeh sorusbidiig covered by an indnsiiiin fonnod 
from the refiexod margin of the frond. Tin; (in. 
link iliellideH more thiiii lifty K]ieeieH, widely diHlrilmted in 
t.roplenl and teinpeniid zone», llii; (treater nunilier gniw- 
Ing In tlie warmer parts uf Nurtli and iSuiilli America, 
Cheilo-. Boo ehih)-, 

cheir (kiv), n. A sliortenod form of Cheiraiilhm, 
Tho wild cheir is tho walKlowtjr, f ^ I'heiri. 
Oheiranthus (ki-rnn'thus), II, [NL., < CSr. xeip, 
a hand, + arOue, a flower.] A genus of idants, 
naltiral orih'r l'riieifera\ eoiisisling of piibes- 
ceiit lierbs or sintill shnibs with liirgi* yellow or 
pnrplo sweet-seenbtd llowta-s. The wallilowor, 
€, i'heiri, is tho best-known species, 
cheiro-. See ehiro-, 
chekt, «. An obsob'to form of eherkt^, 
cheke^t, «. An obsolete form of eheek. 
cheke-t, An ohsob'to form of ehokel, 
chekefult, «. An obsolete form of ehoke-fitll. 
chekelatount, a. Bee eielalou. 
chekelcwt, «. Hee ehokelew. 
cheke-matet, H, and r, A Middio English form 
of eheekniale. 

cheken (cliek'on), u, Tlie (fiiilian name of a 
mvrtiieooiis shrub, k'liijeiiia Cheken, the hark of 
wfiieh is astringent and is soiui'tiincs iiscul as a 
remedy in entiiirh. 

chekert, «. aii'l *’• A Middle English fonn of 
»7nY7.y»I. 

Cheki (ehn-k«'), w. [Turk.] A Turkish unit 
of weight, probably derived from the Itoman 

pound. Ciiivfiil detrniiiimtion.s at diltereiit iliiteB have 
itlvcn the fiilhiwiiiK viiliie.H in Kininii troy: 17(17, t.lixi; 
17U7. 4,li4k>: isni. 4,tM(;i: 4,(e.n. It now wei({li8 from 

4.iM-d to 4,i»4:t (jriiliiB troy, or iiIhuiI :fjej uriim*. 

chekiet, «. An obsolete foi-m of ehecky, 
chekmak (cliek'tnak), n. A Turkish fabric of 
mi.\ed silk and cotton, with golden threads in- 
terwoven. 

chelal (ko'lii), «. ; Id. ehelw (-16). [NL., < Or. 

Xrcli, a elaw, hoof.] 

1. Tho pair of piii- 
cors or nippers, or 
the s«»-called elaw, , 
which terminutes 
some of the limits of 
most Criistaeea, as 
urabs anil lobsters, 
formed by an enlarged propodite bear- 
ing a movably iLppesed dactylopodite ; 
tho last and penult iinnte segments of a 
chi'lute limb or eheliped so modified as to con- 
stitute a prehensile urgun like a pair of pincors. 
[Ware.] 




A thrw-Jolnted nppendaBe, tho second Joint of which 
in prolonired In such a manner ns to form with the tliif.1 
a plncer or chMa. Huxley, Anat. Invert., p. 

2. Tho Bimilar nippor- or pincor-liko olnw ter- 
minating tho choUcora of an arachiiidan, as a 
scorjiion. In these two senses also ciwle. — 3. 

A genus of ovprinoid fishes. 

Cbela^, ». chccliO. 

chelandref, «• An obsolete form of rnlandra. 
chelaship, n. See choflaship. 
chelate (Ke'lfit), n. [< NL. chrlalux, < rhela,i\. v.] 
Having a chela; terminated by a chela or for- 
eeps-joint. 

Ity hoini? chelate, that Ih, hy having the pontcrior distal 


hie ttiiKcr for it. 


Huxley, A 


II whi. Ii 



..... a the iiiiKUesor 

claws of certain iiiseots. 

chelaundref, »• An obsolete form of ealamlrit. 
cheldf, V. i. [ME. chi Uicn, < AS. "cmldinn, also 
in comp, deealdian, become e.old, < crnld, cold : 
see cold, a. and e.] To become! cold; chill. 

Ityiiieiililld him ann Idhclde, 

Hire heorti! liijean to ehehle. 

Kiny HnrulK. K. T. .S.), 1, t14.S. 

cheleH, >»• A Middle English form of chilli, 
chele''^ (ke'le), «. Same as chi tal, 1 and 2. 
caelerjrthria (kel-o-rith'ri-il.), «. [NL., as rhrl~ 

crythr-iu + Chelerytlirin. 

chelerythrln, chelentthrineck* 1 -c-riih'rin), «. 
[< Chd(idotiium)+ (Ir. iin<0i>6q, red, + -in~, -iin -. ] 
An alkaloid (Ci 9 H] 7 N() 4 ) found in tlie phiiils 
ain'lidoniiim miijus, (Houcium Inlcum, and Smt- 
ifiiinaria Canttdviixix, and thought tola! identical 
with sauguinariu. 

Chelicera (ko-lis'e-ra), a. ; pi. chclicrrm (-re). 
[NL., < Gr. a claw, + hi par, a liorn. ) 1 . 

One of the anterior pair of ap- 
pendages of a scorpion ; asliort. 
thro<!-.joint('d organ ending in 
a prcdiensilo claw. Sts! ent 
under scoritioii . — 2. Tho cor- 
responding organ in a spider, 
winch terminates iii a sharp 
joint folding down tm tlie 
,4f, preceding one like tlie blade 
j',,;; of a iioeket-knifo on tlii:» luin- 
' die, and Itaving at its extrem- 
ity tbo opening of a poison- 
gland. This Khind ts not found in the elieliceriu of tin) 
scorpioiia. These oiKnns me supposed liy si.me iiiitiirid- 
Ists to he ttiu homoloBUea of the mitcuiiie of insects, hut 
others liclievu tlmt tliuy corrcHiiond to the aiiiiKlildes. 

In tho ArnehuUIn those miteumc arc coavcrti'd Into 
miiiith ornmis; in tlie Sooridoiis and Spiders tticy aro 
known us clulieenr. 

(leynihnue. Comp. Anat. (Inins.), p. tiW. 
Also in English form chclUrre. 
chellceral (ko-lis'o-ral), o. [< chrUccni •+■ -nt.] 
Of, pertaining to,'or’of tho nature of a clioli- 
cera, or prehensile claw. 

The two palpi are developed from the Jiedipatpal por 
tlini of the prolxiscis; two lii.niy hooks from tlie c/o /icc.if 
liortion I and, tinally, ttio hinder pair of llioracie liml>s is 
iiil.led. Huxley, Anat. Invert., i>. aai. 

chelicere (kel'i-ser), n. 8 aino as chcUccrtt. 
chqlichnite (ko-lik'nlt), n. [< (Ir. ,vf>»’c, a tor- 
toise, + Ixt'oi', track, + -i'fe*.] Tho fossilized 
iinjiression of a chelonian. 

CheUdidse, ». pi. See Chclydidu!. 
chelidon (kel'i-<lon), «. [NL., < Gr. a 

swallow, also (in allusion to tlie forking of the 
swallow’s tail) tho frog in tho liollow of a 
horse’s foot, a hollow above tho bend of (lie 
elbow, etc. ; = L. hirundu{n-), a swallow. ) 1. 

In anat., the hollow at tho bend of tho elbow. 
— 2, [cap.'] In ora»</t., a genus of swallows, fho 
typo of which is tho common Europeau liouse- 
swallow, Vhelidon tirbica. Boic, 1H22. 
chelidonia (kel-i-do'ui-a), n. [NL., < CheUdo- 
niuin.\ Same as chclidonin. 

chelidonic (kel-i-<lon'ik), a. [< ChfUdim-iitm + 

-if.] Of or pertaining to plants of the genus 
ChcUdoHiiim or celandine; existing in or de- 
rived from celandine, chelidonic acid, <' 7 il.iO„, 
nil m id olitttllied frnm tlie idmit cheliiluniniu iiiiijiis. It 
erystiiUizes in silky needles. 

chelldonin, chelidonine (kel-i-do'niu), ». [< 

(ihclidoH-ium + -in-, ) An alkaloid ((',i, 

H 17 N 3 O 3 ) obtaiiKid from the plant Chrlidoniuin 
tnajux. Also chelidonia. 

Chelidoninic(kel'’i -do-nin'ik), a. [Irreg.< chvl- 
idonin + -ic.] Derived from plants of the ge- 
nus GheUdonium Chelldonlnlc acid, mi m id foniid 

In Chelidonium nutjim, erystulllzliig in wliito rliomhiddal 
prisms. 

Ohelldonium (kel-i-<16'ni-um), n. [NL. : see 
celandine.] A papaveraceous genus of plants, 
of only two species, of Europe and Asia. ( ma- 
jua is tho oommoii celandine. See celandine. 
60 
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chelidonlzo (kel'i-don-I/.), v. i.; pret. and pp. chelU^ (ke'lis), n, [NL., < Gr. x*M, a claw: 
rhelidonizrd, ]>pr. cliclidonidmf. [< Gr. jffyloW- see chrloid^.] Same as cheloid'^. 
vi;;t:iv, sing tho “ swallow-soiig ” (,tfXoWtv(T//o), clielis-, »• An orioneous form of Aefw. 

< ,vr>/(l 6 a’, a swallow: Hcc chelidoti.] To .sing tho Ohelodina (kel-o-dl'idi,). a. [NL., < Gr. 
‘‘swallow-song’’; go from house to house sing- a tortoise, 4- (h/fiii;, terrible, mighty, large.] A 
ing and soliciting gifts: a custom among boys genus of turtles, related to t'lielips, typictil of the 
in aneiimt Greece about tho time wlion t(ic group f7o7«d/a/x (whicli see). ( '. loiij/ieullia 'ih 
swallows returned. [Kare.] an e.vam]d(>. 

Chqlidonomorphse (kol-i-do-no-mor'fe), «.;>/. chelodino (kol'«}-d in), a. [<fhrlodiua.] A tur- 
INL., < Gr. a swallow, + /mpp;/, form, j tie or river-lortoiso of Australia, ol the gcinis 

In Sundevairs system of oniithological classi- t 'helodina. Tim Imm in i lo d , ln indin,-, ('. a./i,;n„»A. 
tii'ation, tho swallows, eonsiderod as a suitor- Im-xii ImiK, lli'xildf, imn ivtnu Iiln m , k. ,ind ,1 lint, nm iow, 
family group of ono familj% Hirundinidw : sy- it n< iin m tui; .'.jH , 1 , ti.o, isms mpn y 

nonymoiis with Lom/ipe 11 in s of tho samo author. 

Ohelidoptera (kei-i ‘ 

tionld, 1 H:U)), <(Jr. T 

a wing.] A not abio genus of American fissi- A , • ,1 , , ,1 

r„.i,-„i wrm,. u,„ 

cannot bo coinjilotely witlidrawn bemtath the 
carapace. Harno as I’leunulini. 
cheloid^ (kel'oid), a. [< Gr. a tortoise, + 

fii'oc, form. But cf. chrtydoiiL] Kamo as chcly- 
doid. 

cheloid^ (ke'loid), a. [< Gr. a claw, hoof, 
+ I idle, form; according to some, < a 

tortoise; ef. ihcloiiG. Also written keloid, for 
eeloid, by confusion witli held, < Gr. hi/?)], a tu- 
mor: Hoo hells.] A raised fibrous tumor (fibro- 
ma) of tlio skin, witli sinirrcd contours, apt to 
return in its site if cut out, but not dangerous. 
Also calloil .Ilihrrt’s eheloid, Alihert’s cTuioma, 
rhetis,'.\nd formerly soirmtiincs aincroid. Addi- 
son’s eheloid, 11 misiiiimiT for Aihiixuii'e kelie. See kelin. 
cheloma (ko-hVmil), a. ; pi. ehclomiita (-ma-tti). 
[NL,, < a claw, + -oiiia. Soc eheloid^.] 

/>accaaidte, similar to .l/oaa.va (which sec), but rxTv ^ /. n/ 

with a short souaro tail, companilivclv longer Chclone (ko-lo no), a. [^G-» 5, a 

wings, and smaller, slondcrcr bill. tii. Ic me t«,. I<"'<<uso. | 1. A genus of turtles ; tho green 

speeks, teue/jlOHa Ulld t’. heuellleueie, known a.s tile luftlc.S, slicll OS I 'lieloiie IllldoS, allll I llO liawks- 
.siimlleMind till' inrs'er swallow w ini'. ’ liill or tortoise-shell turtle, Chilotic imliricatu. 

chelidoxanthin, chelidoxanthine (kcL'l-didt- Also wrilleu chetonia. Kco cut under t'heloni- 
san'thin), a. [< <'helid(oiiii<iu) + Gr, <<;-/<, <)<;■. — 2, In ^o^., a small genus of scrophularia- 

sharj), + (h-Oor fiowi'r, + -iri'^, -iiid^.] A neutral coous perennial plants, in which the corolla is 
bitter principle, crystallizing in small yellow inflated, artdiml, and nearly closed, so ns to re- 
neodlcs, obtained Irom tho plant f/tthdoataat somblo th(! head of a tortoisi!, wheiico the name : 
niiijiis. rtdatod to I'enMemon. I'lie species nvn imtives nf 

Chelidridsa (ko-lid'ri-do), n. pi. An improper the t nlted Slntes, mid tliu most eoinmon one, (,'. ylnlnn, 
sjxdling of Gheh/dridw. '<» <«iasioimlly ( iilllviilea mid popiilmly known as malte.- 

[NL. (I'tornsR, 

found in musty old ks. r.'l'.' 

Cheliferidae (kel-i-tor'i-de), a. pi. [NL., < 

Cheli/cr, ‘2, + -ida.] A family of psendoseor- 



titia, in which 
tho body is in- 
closed in a shell 


pious, or false scorpions, of tho order ('//<7t/m- „ y 

dea or I’.seiido.seondoiies. Ivoilled bv the ironus *’ '' 


dea or I’.seiidoscorpiones, typified by tho got 
CheUfer. They arc minute linrmleKs forum resemhling 
a ill front, hut with a hody lint and rounded ’ 


urafiaeo and 
iilastron, frotn 


lihid and destitute of a tail. 'I'hey live hi moist dark betwcoil wlliidt 
plin I S, ami feed eliielly oil nillim and the lu'lld, tail, 

Cheliferidea (koL-'i-fo-rid'o-ji), «, »/. [NL., and four liml>s 
< CheUfer,'!, + An order of tlio class protrude. These 
■irnchnida, coutaiuini^ tho false scorpions or animiii.H have the 
iloscor^tioiis, liaving tho abilomcii sog- 

degree that tile 
aiul 
form 

j.art ttf tJie 


«Mul()Hcorinoii 8 , liavin^^ tho ab<IonuMi 8 <‘g- 
eiited, indistinctly separated from tho ceplia- 
lothora.x, and without tlio upjtondngo witli its 
jioisonons sting wliicli characterizes tho true 
scorpions. Thu iiia.YilIury tialpl or |iediiiiilpa are lunger 
than the tlioraeh: liiiihs, mid end hi a chela or phieer like 
iirelielisilo claw. There are two fitniilies, ttie OliUiiiliP 
with four ey. s, mid the CheUferidm witli two eye*. Tlie 
ordi-r iiieludee the book scorploim. Ueiierally called /’sen- 

hike the Spider.stheCAefi/;>ia-./'«nre provided with silk 
glands, and unlike tlie Seorploiis. wlileU tliey e.\terimlly 
reseinide, tliey have neither a |H>stuhilonien nor poison- 
gl.'iints. Tliey hreiithe hy liaelleie. Tlieso Ariieliiiids are 
of Hiinill si/e, and are found ehlelly In caverns and damp 
places in teiiiperiilo eoiiiitries. J'axcue, Zoiil. ClaHs., p. itri, 

cheliferous (ke-lif'e-ms), a. [As eheUfer -b 
-oiis.] Huvingc^iolfo: said of tho chelate limbs of 
ernstacoans, and of animals which have choho. 

ChellferOUB abdomen, one fiiniislied at the apex with 
strong and thick forceps, soiiiewhat reseiiililiiig the gr< at 
claw of 11 scoriiloii. Cbellferous alatera, the eursoriai 
isopo,! crustaceans of tlie genus Toino's. 

cheliform (ko'li-form), a. [< NL. chelul, q. v., 
+ L. forma, form.] Having the form of a 
chela, choliped, or chelicera; like tho groat 
claw of a lobster or crab; jiincor-liko. 

chelingue (chc-Ungg'), n. [E. Iml.] Kamo us 
maso(da-hoat. 

chellped (ke'li-pod), n. [< NL. chelal, q. v.,+ li. 
jies iped-) = E.foot . ) One of tho largo 8 i>ocial- 
ized chelate limbs of a crustacean, as the groat 
claw of a lobster, modified to form a prehen- 
sile rathor than a natatorial organ. Koe ehelal. 


there 


s tho r 



tiiu jaws hciiig in- 
cased ill horn and 
forming n beak ; 
the eyes lire pro- eiiargiAte';'/>." 
vided witli eyelids; 
mid usacnim Is developed. In conseiinence of the forma- 
tion of till' sliell, the eervleiil and l andal regions are tho 
only movalile parts of the spinal coliiniii ; the dorsal verfe- 
lirai aro tlevoid of transverse proee.sses ; the rilis are 
movalde iqxm the 


Carapace of Che/oue rntJiis. dorsal view. 

e V ,# I# niamliial platen : mi- 

le i>r the two [lygal plates. 



tebrie ; arnl tlie iiiiion of 
the vertebrie mid ribs 
by inemis of siipertieial 
tiony pliitfs alinoNt al- 


for 


1 tlio 


Khell, t 


c7, clavu lr, epipl.tvtron, «'r cpinter* 
' f, intcrij.ivklc, cntoptaxiran, 


lowi-r sheli or plastron 
being composed of der- 
mal bones, usually b in 
number, I median, and 
4 lateral and paired. 
Tnrtoi.se-Hhell is the jic- 
eiiliar epidermal or ex- 
oskeletal iiitegiMiient of 
the bony case. Tlie lungs 
extend Into the uhdom'i- 
tial cavity with tlio oth- 
viseera. The Chela- 
a uro i?(*n»»ra11v ulnar. 
Kish, . 


hyosternum 1 ////.liypoplastron or ny - „ , ■ . , - . 

postrnenm .T/, aiphlplubtruiiorxiphl- l!>ftts, Very tenacious of 
sternum. life, and able to pus 
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Soino, liinn-vcr, nro quite 
Mimt of tin- njH'cloii iirt' rur- 
t till' true iHiiil-tortoincs Hn> 

Cheluridx (ko-ln'ri-tlo), n. pi. [NL.,< dulura 
* A I'luiiily of anijihipoas, roprosouted 

by tbo ^cmis i'lirlnrn, hiivuif; several of the ab- 
doiiiiiial Hemin.iils united, and mueh modified 
itliilomiiial limbs; the wo<al-shrimpH. They bom 

Iiiiiiii'Ik Ik'I; ' illli tli*' siirfaci! of Kiiliiiiri'Ki'il wood, niid urn 
Mc'iirly !ia ilfstructlMi to liiiiln'r as llio Hbip-worm. 


mainly liorliivoroUH, Them 

thi’lii a few siXi'Uitic oni'S, ilh tlif tortoini's of the (ialajiaaoH 
mill Masi'iiroiii' iKlainls '. one of tlie fossil spccii's is said to 
have la'cn iilionl ‘JO fi ct loin:, rln' living ui iii'ia iim very 
numi'roua. rim C/i.Vioon am variousl.i stiliilu Idcd. 'tin y 
wi'm formerly ci ni rally ill.strilintnl iiinonn lour fainilit's, 
tlio rlnli-fooli il land tortolHi'S. tlii' mlati il fii'shwati'i' tor- 
toises, flic soft tortiiisi s, and tlic sea tnrili s. lliutey cnlli d 

these four Kl'oniis '/Vsfndi, ICO, Knuid, a. Trii, ini, 'hoi, la, miii x. x - /i:: , ' ■■■■• , , , 

Aciicmfo. '.llieset;i.miis 1 iave.hiovevir,lieenloin{disiarded, Cnelyf (KO It), II. All OliSolele form Of f/ltYfjt, 
' d aniline many families 1 and 2 . 

It liiijipeneth often, 1 eonfesse, that a lob.ster bath the 
riolii or cmat claw of one side loiieer then tbe otber, tint 
this is not properly their lei:, lint a part of a|ipreliension. 

•S'lc /litorur. Vide. Mrr., iv. ti. 

ry Chelydffi (kol'i-de), 11. /if. Same fiH t'/ifVi/f/if/fp. 

f< < hrl,nn„ ChelydidsB (ke-liil'i-de). v. pi. [ Xli. (properly 
inv HOC 1.1 < rlidi/n + -iifii'. J A t'aiiiily of plett- 


and the s 


whieli have lieen larii'llsly enllllillleil. Most of ifieSl,,. ., , 
of the Honthern lieiiiisjihere lieloiie to a peenliar old fash 
ioned eroiip, the iileiir.idiroiiB, while those of the northern 
are eryptodiroiis. Also f 7 ie/iiiiii/cii, ('hi loiiii. 

2 . [(Ised ns n siii^'iilar.] Same as Chclonr, 1 

chelonian (ke-lo'ni-ini), 11. and 

+ -////. j I, </. Of, |ier((iiiiiii(c (o, or hav...„ .... 
elmrncfers of tlie ( 'In Idiiiii ; testiidimitt'. 

II. II. I liie oC I be I 'lu liiiiia m- Tt .sliiilinal<i ; n, 
turtle or lorloise. 

chelonid, cheloniid (kel'iVnid, ktt-lo'ni-id), II. 

A tortoise of the fumily ( In'hniuhv. 
OhelonidsB, Oheloniid80(ke-lon'i-de, kel-p m'- 
i-<le), n. pi. [NL., < ('lidoiw, i'hclduin, 2, + 
-tf/ff. 1 A family of marine ( 'Ik Ionia, ha viiifj the 
fore limbs loiifrer flum the bind, and eouverled 
into jiaddles or llipiiers for swimming liv the 
union and webbing of the digits; the sen-tur- 
tles. or turtles Jiroper. lla type is the eeims ('/o'/i.iii- 
orCViWoiini.containinelheeiren inrtle(('. /ioWiis)and the 




S«ctlt)n of bkull of Turtle m 


outliiif of brain m mui, 

foUowinj^ l)oni:s: /iO. ; /.(>.' fx*H.t.jj.M.il ; .Vf», viipratu:. 

cipital; //.V, baMxphcniM'l ; /‘S. prespit*. , f V, ittivpli<*iM>bl ; /'r, 

titeryvoit] * Ar, onormously rxp.iiisive parietal; A, frontal; /’/, prr. 
frontal; cthnniifl; ,V, nasal; /'mx, proniaxtila; voinci ; /'» 
pAUtinc. 

huwk’H-litlt turtle (('. hnhn'i'iitti), Almtlu’r loiiiliii^ form 
is lllf (^(idUdnn (ur Tfi(thins(n‘/i4 fus) niii'tfit 

Kornuuly llii* f>(‘nnaforhclits (nr Spfofnri/i) ioritinn wan 
rcferriMl by k.uuc t«» the fai'uily, but it )»‘uk Iouu )»lv 
verxally isdliitftl as tin* rojut-Htuitativt* nf a vo 

fuinlly or Siiharifiiliiifc), tiiul 

urdtT {At/ii'cti). The ureeii tui tb* uiul the l«nryprbi*a‘l are 
known to liybriiii/(v '* ... 


known to liybritlizc, lia' nro^uiiiy bfiiu; known Ut the flnb- 
tirnuui ahtlie iiiistanl t.urtlo, anti bavins the Krb iitillc naim 
of CiUiHti ticfifK ki'tniii. 'riut 18 tb»* uaine an h’m /rfi, 

( wliifU 8 (‘e). See (nrtlr. 

Ohelonides (ke lou'i-dOz), n. pi. [NL. (Swain- 
son, IHdit), < Chrliinr.} Bame as I'hiiduio, 1 


with Hoft hkin, 

ubb fi «)|| t|)i» fAnXiinuiXm [CHflvs mafama/a). 

boak taKo.8 tlio 

form nf brt'jol, llrnby liim. I'be iiiatiiiiiatA. Cheltm uiata- 
ooibi, is the iriu fsputative of llie family. Mno ChcHduliV, 
i 'h( < 'ht fihtiiiir. 

chelydoid (kil'i-doid), n. and v. [Properly 
I'lii lipiiil, < ( 'III ll/s + -dill. Cf. ('h(1di(fl.~\ I, a. 
Pertaining to or ri'semliling the ('lidi/dida'. 
Also didi/oid, I'ln ldid. 

II. II. A tortoise tif the family (.'hdijiiidw. 

It nmy he seen frinn tills list tlmt no (ilii'lyiloiil passes 
mirthwaril beyond the Istlimns of I'liminm. 

(Jiiiillo i', Ihieye. I'.rit,, X.V. 471 . 

Chelydra (kfd'i-drii), n. [XI,., < Or. ;i'»>i’iV<’r. 
an am)i1iibious serpent, also akind of tortoise',] 
The tyjiieal gemis of the family I'hdydridoe. c. 
si'r/H iilina is the eommnii snapper oV snupphiir-tnrtlo ef 
Aiiierien. Also ('hi’toidim. .See cut under alfiijator-ter- 

Chelydradae (ke-lid'ra-de), v. pi. [Nf.., < 

( 'lidi/dni + -(fl/(l■.] A grtiup of eryptodiroms 
tortoises in tiniy’s system, including the Vhe- 

lildi'id(V and t he < 'iiiosti-niida; of other aut hors. 

disiinei ChelydrldSB (ke-lid'ri-di'), n. pt. [XL,, < Che- 
ell Kii 1- 1,1,/,.,, A family of tortoises, typified 

by llio genus Chdi/dra, having a long tail, largo 
non-ret ract ilo head, and aloiigneck. itemln-nees 

fnxsli wutiu’(‘hpbmiaii8uf(hc(’iuUM(Stutp8, 


'.Itftwink; 


ijipiiin-turtle iCftcft/iiia Kpr/wnfiaf/) ami tlic hIIIkH' 
\\v iKn-rtimi). AIm) HpplUal, liiiprop* 


t*»r'turtl 
<'rly, Chi’fiilriiitr. 


Ohelonii (ko-lo'ni-i), n pi. l. Bamo as ('hr- Chelydrinae (kel-i-dn'net, a. pj [NL., < CAc- 
loiiia, 1.-2. A suborder of Trstiidinatii, com- h/divi + -iiiii'.] A siihlamily of tortoises, tj-pi- 
lirisiiig all the land and fresli-y.'iiter forms. i"‘d by the genus f 7ii7//dm .• same as the family 
Oppd; .li/ii.ssi.T. Chdj/dridic. 

Oheloniid'se, n. /d. Bee Cliddnidir. chelydroid (kePi-droid), 11. and II. [<t 7 i( 7 i/</m 

chelonite (kep,) nil), «. [NP.. < (ir. vi/(;ii'//. a I. "• Pertaining to or roseinhlingtho 

tortoise, + -/ 7 i ■-’■.] name of certain fossil sea- 

urehins of tin? family Cidaridir. H. w. A membi'r of Iho family Cdichjdridai. 

Ohelonobatrachia (ke-ld no-ba-triPki-ii ). II. /i/. chelydron (kePi-dron), u, [XL., < (}r. Xf> v^/XK- 
[XL., <(ir.,li/'<;i('//, tortoise, ■+,L7/i<n(ii;afrog.l ('hcllldra.} A turtle of tho genus ('tidydra 
Hnmc iiH .til lira-. ^ or seme related genus ; an alligator-tortoise, 

chelonography (kel-d-nog'rn-fi\ II. [< (Ir, ic- Chelyetes (ke-lPo-toz), II. [XL., < Or. A'/ilif, a 
Idiril, a Tortoise, + -yji(tx;>Ui, < j/mi.'-tii', ivrile. ) A <<'rl<>iNe,+ ( f) / ri/r, a kinsman, neighbor.] Tho 
treatise on turtles; a descriptioii of i lielouians. J/I’i'"'* Pf’UhS of mites of the family Chdyi'tuhc. 
chelonologist (kel-o-iioPo-jist), 71. Udwldiiiil- Ohelyetid® (kel-i-ct'ialet, u. id. [NL., < L'hc- 
oay + -isl.] Olio Versed in tho study of tho •"'"’•J ^ family of mitos, with tho 

ciioloniaus. ’ skeleton eomposod of sclorites embedded iii a 

chelonology (kel-o-noPp-ji), n. [< Or. \t?ihi',/, skin, stigmata near the rostrum, and logs 

a tortoisi', + -Ai) ii'i, < /i) foi’speak : see -nhn/i/.] joints, tho first pair being tactile organs. 


That branch of zoology wliich relates to {he 
cheloniaiis or tortoises. 

Ohelqnura (kol-o-uu'rii), n. [NL., < Or. ;i'i>wy, 
tortoise, + ul/xi, tail.] Baino as ('Inli/dra. 

Olielophora (ke-lof'o-rii), «. pi. [XT,., < Or. 

a hoof, claw, talon, + -K/ih/ioc, -bearing, < 
<jit/ieiv= E. hciii-l.] A series of deciduate mam- 
mals 


•H reiiiiirkulili) for llic ciioriii<iu8ly dcvclopcil |Mibii 
mill HhnrproKtnuii.wcll niuIihI for |iliuiyiiiK Into thelKiily 
of their vivlIiiiH, ii|kiii uhoBO jiiieoH they BiilmUt. Thu fuiii- 
ily ('oiilniiiH pruiUilory spceles, such an Chelyrtet jHirmn'd- 
mriiT, (\ lll■ll^rl^]lnl/ndl, t-lc., wliicli It till* heen hIiowii ar« 
Htrii-tly pnniHitie, uUtioliKh wltli a form of iiarnHitiHin not 
eonteiiiplaleil hi Van llencdcn's cluaKincatlou, namely, a 
paritBitlHiii liciii-nelal to the liost, ua tho suest live* n|M)ii 
other pariiKlIi-a will, li are lii]iirioiiH to the ho»t. MirhuH. 


ith a zonary iilaceuta, consisting of the Ohelsfld® (ke-li'i-tle), «. />(. Banie as L'Acfyditte. 

/■-I , ... . ^ „ An old fonn of /.■cc/int/. 

(kel'i-oid), n. Tho proper form of 


orders I'rabdsddrn a‘iid Ili/nii'didia. rhe woni i« chelynget, «. An old fo'nn of hdcliiiff. 

geareely iiaeil, except to ilistliiciilBli these two oiilers eol- ChelyOld (kel ' i ' ” 

K'clivfly from the (\tniivura, all tlirco forming the Xu no- rlitTydnid, 



Borini; Auij)hi|K)d ( Chelura trrfftr<u 
^Froin Kcptui nf 1 


Bee porrdain Ohelyoid® (kel-i-oi'<le), n, pi. Same as L'hely- 

. [NL., chelys (k.'Pis), w. [< Gr, a tortoise, a 

/ ,fn-J Jy Ivre, t lit! constellation Lyra. c't. (Iwtonr.l 1 . 
uoll’crustaccilns' Greek Ivre :%o called bocat. so first 

irih-ii) ef 11.0 I'lido of torUiise-shell.— 2 . Ill the sixteenth and 
fainilv Chdiirh/d. t<‘‘venteenl li ceiituiies, a Itito or vlol.— 3 . [cap.] 
or wood sliriniDs ^ tortoises, the type of the fam- 

c (irihraiiH itmlw* (’iwlydhUv, containing only one species, C. 
iiilo suhinerced MMtdmata Or C. fimhrialM, Boo maUiiiiata, and 
wood, and u one uf Cut under VhdydUicB. 


chomical 

cheme (ko'me), n. (TiL. cheme, ML. chema, a 
measure for liquids, L. chrma (Pliny), a gaping 
mussel, < Gr. x'll'b, » yawning, a shell, a cockle, 
a measure, < y 'x" in gaiie : see 

chasm, chaas.} A Eoman wtiight, equal to about 
25 grains troy. 

chemic (kem'ik), a. and n. [Also recently 
clii'iiiid:, early mod. E. chimir, chiiiiid,, ehymic, 
chymick ; after E. clnmupic = Bp. ipiimd'o = Pg. 
It. chiniU'o, < ML. *chcmicas, *i'himicus, < chimia, 
chemistry: see c/iciii//, (dchrmy.} I, a. 1 . Per- 
taining to chemistry (or, fonnerly, to alcbeiiiy) : 
same ns chemical, hut now used cliiofly iu poetry. 

Analysts Is earrled into cverythinn. r-veii Deity Is suh- 
jeeted to I'ln'itiic tests. I.ouvH, Kireside 'I'ravels, p. 109. 

Tho wicked linith 

(’oiifiised Ihoi-Aemifi labulii’ of tlin blood. 

TrniniKoti, l.iii'ietllis. 
2 t. Imitative ; mbiUerated ; not the gi'uuiue 
tiling. Boo alrhi wy, 2. 

World, Ihiiu'rt a traitor ; thou hast stiiiii|i'd tliy liase 

And chymic metal with ureat Cicsar s tiiee. 

Qli,irli%t, Kiiihleiiis, it f>. 

II. n. It. A elnimist or an alchemist. 

Chimichn lit.], arhimicke or an alehimist. Florin. 
2 . In Meachinp, a dilute solution of eblorid of 
lime. 

( iiloride of limn is cciipnilly termed chnnii'k in tlie dyn- 
houso. . . . Thoro is tho (laiiKcr of rotting the cloth when 
very strong I'hi’iiiii-k is om)iloycd. 

ir. Croohs, Dyeinn and falieo-iirintiiit:, p. 49. 
Blue ohemlc. Sanm a» I'hi'iiiic hliie (which see, under 

chemic (kem'ik), f. ; ]m't. and jip. clicmickrd, 
jipr. chemich'iiiij. [< chemic, ii., 2.) In hicach- 
iiiff, to steep, ns cotton goods, in a dilute solu- 
tion of chlorid of lime iu stone vats, tho liquor 
bi'ing pumiied up and si rained through the 
goods until the action is complete, 
chemical (kom'i-kal), n. and ii, [Earlier chijm- 
ical; < chemic •+• -hi. See ehemistry.] I, a. 1 . 
Pertaining to ehemistry: as, a ehemieal expori- 
mi'iit. — 2 . Pertaining to the iilicnomeiia with 
which chemistry deals and to the laws by which 
they aro regulated; accordant Avith the laws of 
chemistry. 

Not only do worms aid tndiroetly In tlic rhumii'al disin. 
f ocratlon of i-oeks, hut tlioro is nooil reiisoti to hollovo tlmt 
they likewise net ill a direet and nieelmnieal nianner on 
the sniuller imrtlelos. yiarioin, Vesetahlo Monhl, p. '240. 

Also chemic. 

Chemical acetlflcatlon. Soe m'rtiyirim'fin.- Chemi- 
cal action. See Chemical affinity, elec- 

tive affinity, mimes formerly used for ehemleiil fnreo, and 
Imiilyinn a property inherent in atoms of seleellni: other 
atoms with which to nnito, or of preferrinu one eonihlna- 
tion to nnuther. - Chemical (UialyBlB, tho resolution of 
complex bodies Info their olt-nients. It is either i|nnli- 
tntive or qimntitative, gnalitalive uiml.isls consists In 
the determination of the eomponeiit inirls merely as re- 
spects their nature, and willioiil reitiird to their reUillve 
prolHirtlons. Quantitative analysis consists in tlie ileter- 
niination of the relative jirciiKirtions of the components, — 

Chemical black, bronze. See hhu'k, hrome. Chemical 
change, ns dlstlnmiished from physiinl I'hanyf, a ehaiiKO 
which destroys tliu identity of the" sutistunee affected. A 
physical eliniiKe is manifesled Milhont loss of Ideiitlly by 
tlie snlmtanee. Thus, a mass of copper may lie redneed 
to tine particles, drawn into wire, melted luid east into in- 
KotsorelmrKed witli eleetrieity , witlioiit losincits identity 
ns copper, hut If copper Is put into nitric acid, It dissolves 
anil i* converted Into anotlier siihstanee, copper nitrate. 
The copper, in eonsequenec, has lust its Identity, and has 
nnderKone a ehemieiil eliaime.— Chemical combination, 
the inllniato nnton by eiiemieal force of two or more ele- 
ments or eoinpounds to form n new eoni|ionnd dillerinK in 
properties from eitlier of its eonslltiient bodies. It dltlers 
from iiH'diiioo til tnixlure in tlmt eiich element of a ehem- 
ieiil eoinbliiatlon has a eertaiii fixed iind liivjijhihle eoni- 
liiniiiK proportion, whereas a mixture of sulislunees ran 
be made with varying unnnints of its liiKiedients. In a 
meelmnleal mixture tliu jmrtleles of eiieli of its lnKreilients 
can usually lio ideiitiliud and sepiirab'd liy meelianieul 
means; In a ehemieal comliination tlie ronstltueiils aro 
so lilended that they cannot lie identilled. Thus, if elilo- 
rln and liydro«en nas are mixed In any dcHlred proisir- 
Uon,tlio ehlorin In tho mixture w ill tie evident liylts ehar- 
aeterlstlc eolor and odor. Hut If lids nieelmnii nl mixture 
is exposed to strong llglil, a ehemieal eonibiimtlon take* 
iilaeo ranldiy lictweun lliu two gases, with evolution of 
heat. They coinliine, however, only in exactly equal vol- 
nmea, and If an exi ess of eitlier is present it retiiains iin- 
comliined. In tho new eoniponiid, liydroelilorie acid, 
ehlorin euiinot be deterted by eitlier eoliir or smell, nor 
ho isolated exeunt by ehemieal means.- Chemical de- 
composition. the separation liy ehemieal force of iho 
eomponeiit jmrts of lanlles fnini one another, or the resolu- 
tion of iHsiies Into their clemeiit«. Chemical equation, 
a aymlioUc expression used to leiiresent a ehemieal reae! 
tion. 'I'he reagents, or bodies which enter Into the reac- 
tion, form the left hand member of the equation, and the 
resultants of the reaetion form the right-hand memher. 
Tims, the fact that ealeinm ehlorld and smliutn earlamato 
when hronght together in solution react on each other, 
forming ealeinm eurlMiimte and sodium chlorid, isexpress^ 
iiy tile following equation ; 

t'aClg 1 Na-/;()a = (’a( 0;i -f '2 \b(;1. 

This is a true equation In the alguhruic sense, liecause the 
value of the two meinhers Is the srinie. Hinee matter U 
Imlestruetlhle, nothing is lost in tlie reaction, and the 
weights of ealeinm elilortd and sodium earlmnate which 
reacted must lie precisely the same as the coiuhlued 
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ment, llre-onglno. etc. Sot* tho houhh. -C homical n* 


5 nro-euKuiu, mu uouhh. -unomicai j, — n towrrs rikI bantioiis. Inthornr- 

force» tho forro which iilinU together t!»c Ktoum in u ‘‘iwili'H tlic nyHlcin of tlcfciiHc juhiptcil involveil hIiiiohI 

nmlcculc, and caitkiej* chemical cImnKes when «lj-isiinilar ^'"•“!*h‘te Hr|Muntion nf mch tiiwt*rur|M>st from the others, 
moleculcH arc brouKht within tlm sphere of its action 1111- IheWo'moi-t/r /oaf/r was intercepted by each of thcHe ; 

dcr proper conditions. Chemical formula, a Hyinboiii! canseij tlie loss of many fortresscK, a sudden attack 

expression used to represent tbe einnp<wition " 


shiittini' np the licfeiideis in their Uohitetl po.sis. 


Cheng 

ment of chemfiitry which hwi direct nml Intlnmte relatloTi<( 
to lli« iiic.llriil Iirt, Including physiological and pliuniia- 
ceiiti< al chendKtry.— MotallUTKlC Chemistry. «cc Viet- 
n'hirm.-. Organic chemistry, fonm ily defined II* tlio 
rlii'iiiistiy Ilf Unite rtuliht, lin es wilieli me the iniidiiets of 
vital foiee, which are prodin ed liy orgiini/.ed heinus, hut 
rmiiiot lie iirtllielally preiinred ; hnt sim e nmny ef them 
prepiiied in the luhinatory from inoiKiinic 




it its iiriglinu meaning, iind is 


mtiinee Isimheated hy IhellrsHet- '/e'/iidi .o- r.i/a/c he. spiieimis ami iiiiiii- ,„„y to Uu. ehemistry of all the em lioii com- 

I, eallcd Its ehemleal symhol ; mill |<|' 'Mded, so that the giu nsoiuiouhl he iiia.sse.l readily at ‘ Physiological Chemistry, the ehemistry of 


to express the compounds of the elements, their Kymlmls I’"'***- 

are arranged together, each denoting a single alom, and Chemise (slio 


II. [< I'', chemisr, < T.fi. 
riiiiiMii, AIL. raiiiisn, a nliirt, it (hill dress: .sco 
iii ’ihe '‘"""■'■‘i "'liit'li i« tlin older form, with tho inoro 
hydrogen ; If., o Hoiist'.] 1. .\ sliift or uiidort'iirmciit 

nmted witli 1 of oxygen, form- woni hy wnimfii ; a smock. — 2. A short, loose- 
lift itiff tfown worn by women in (ho early j.itrt 
of (ho ninctooiith century.— 3. Iii/orf.: (ti) .\ 
wall built jumillcl to and oiilsido of tho main , 
wall of a fortri'ss, or concontric witli and .‘■ 
roiindinjr a (oxvor, intended to lu-eveiit (lio ap- 


a mimhei-s are wrItUm after a syinhol and a little he 

'ow (sometimes, and formerly always, ntiove) the line, in 
dil ating how many atoms of the element exist 
cimipoimd. Thus, U means 
means 2 atoms of hydrog. 
lag the comiHjimd water; Kill) menus 1 atom of iwitii.s- 
siiim (kaliiim), 1 of hydrogen, and 1 of oxygen, form- 
lii>( the Cfunpoiiiid pottiHHiluil bydratc; and ft«t on. If a 
immher Is nlai'cd at the hegiiming of the fonmila, it 
imiltiplies the entire fornmla like an idgehralc eoelllcient ; 
I, •.'Ihjtl means 2 iinrta or 2 moh enle ' 


tile tissues* lunffiimaimm iif unimai.s'niid plants. - Prac- 
tical chemistry, the niinlication of chemiral laws to the 
arts ; the preparation of ehemienl eoiiiponnds, tlieii aiialv- 
sls, and their use in arts imd mamifiietiires. Also eidled 
ii/ipii.ii e/iei/iMtn/. - Theoretical chemistry, the study 

of tlui general laws giwerning eheinhal ai't ion, and of I heir 
hearingoli the theories of matter. Thermal cheilllStry, 

■ ir thernio-chemlstry, treats of the phenomena and laws 
of tile development ami dlha|ipeariinee of lieat Indneed liy 
eheioieid l ea, I ions. 

chemitype(kiim'i-tip), n. [< rlirmi{rnt) + ////le.) 
A pnieeMS fur ohtiiiniiifr eusls iii relief froiii en- 

all mimlier plaeed after a psrentliesis mnltipli.; l,'nl.w.h"of'Vi'i’.m.rIi\'!I\h'rfo<^^^^ oI'7lm'in'i.'in Th’" ffn ving.d. A polish.-d zine plate is eot.red with an 
■ ifleil; tbnx, dcimtcH ubniis SJppiis lo llie loot oi uio iiKUll u*.- |,iiij;-o,oiiiid, on wbu h tin* dcM^n is elilieil with :i 

“■ ' * A pfisti i n in tbo bitter ]»ri»vidcH for tile jicccs!! point iiinl bitten in witli dllutu afimi I'ortis. rbeetcbin«- 

<if defendeVM to tin* eheiinHU and of their Icticut ill c:i»»‘ It in then removed, and evei y pin t n b* of the acid well 

. .. , . .. b stnnniMl. Tho SpIlPO hotwooll tho ohoilliHO- cleiiiied nif. riio plait* \n eovi'i'L'd with Illinus nf a fusiblo 

nl. An oinpiricul fnrimila e.xtireaHeH Hiniply tho rcliitlvo w:ill and lliotnnin work whudi it nndof^tx f4<»tiu»- and beutefl until the inctal bsu nielteMl and lUbai 

m.mhcr of atoms of tho elements present ; a ratinmd for- u ^ „ T . 1. .. e f 1 \ ''graving. When . old It is seraped away to tho level 

... . . liinoH covered With a pelithoUMO roof.— 4. A „f the /iiu; plate in snelui mamni that none of it remains 

hfet.vo or an etivolop of shoot-iroix plaeed on a except what has entered the engraved lines. Thu j.lnto 
lliailtirel to rt'ceivo tlio e-oils of steel ribbon tlHl'il L next sulimitted to tin. aetion of a weak solnlioii of 

io oioL'ttxr iriiT, ¥ .1 • I iimriiitie neld ; and, IIS tho one of these metals Is iiegiitivu 

III m.tkulf, shot-LUIl bum la, in the I.elgiau har- positive, tho zim- alone is eaten away hy the 

rels this sh ex o remains h. hold the coihs in place upon tho j,, „ ^ „ f,|si|,i„ a liieh Inis entered the hoi. 

wllh.lrawal of the mand.el. j,,,, engraving is left ill relief, an, he printed 

Tit. 2\iiy eovonng or envelop, oapeeially oiio of f,-,,,,, ^ ,„.,.s.k. chemilype Is pai tlenlarly adapted fur 

lle.vibh' inal.erial, as th«> jinrelinietit buff in whieli lln- proilin tlmt of maiis. 

Simla of wa.'cwt'reiiielosed. Flre-cheml80t,a pie. e chemitypy (kein'i-ti-pi), n. Same tia chi'mitijitn. 
of linen cloth steeped In n conipositloii of petroleiiiii, cheiDOlySlS (ko-mf.ri-Sia), «. [< vhvm(k) + (Jr, 

enmp(ior. and other eomhusllhh* matters, formerly used at /,r,ic, solution, < '/inv, solve. 1 Tho nnalysia or 
r,:;:t:;i7am;Slhrr;ct^^r H separation of a eompound into Us e<n,stituei.t 


the (.ortloii liieliideif. . , .. . . _ 

of ciileiuin eomhined with 2 eijiiivalents of the radieal 
PO,, forming tricaleiiim phosphate or lione phoKidiate. 
Chemical formulas are of two klmls, cinjiirieiil ami rfitinn- 


inula expresses not only the relative iiunihcr of aloiiis, hut 
also .some euiiceptlou of the mode of iniloii of the atoms, 
the groups of radicals contained in tho siihstancc, the 
class to which It holoiigs, etc. 'I'liiis, the cmplrleal for- 
mula of acetic acid is ('gltxOo. Its rational formula 
('ll ()ll)hidleates that it may he regarded n.s made up of the 
lailleals methyl (Clin), cnvhonyl (('(l), and tiydroxyl (Ull), 
and sn suggests to tho clieuiist many of its iiropertlc.s nml 
reiietlons. See ./mpAic fnt mula, iimler ifi-uiilu'r. - Chem- 
ical harmonlcon, hygrometer. See the nmms. - 
Chemical kinetics, the seiem e which treats of the phe- 
nomena of iKulies or systems of bodies whim ehemically 
active. Chemical match. .See nmo/i. Chomical 

paper, paper used nr siiitalde for u.se In the openition.s 

of ehemistry, ns litmus papier, etc.— Chemical rays of catheter, the end of which Is pn.sa.sl thn.tigh the mid.lle 


the spectrum. See s/.ccf ru m. - Chemical statics, 
selenee which treats of tho phenoimma exhiliiled l.y ’ 
leal hodles or systems of hodies in eiiuililirimn. 

II. ». A Hubstanco produc.od by a c-liotuical chemisette (.shnin-i-zct'), n. 
jiroccss; a duunical a^font propared for scion- - - . . - 

tifu.i or oc.onotnic use: as, Iho rnaiiufae.turo of 
r.humimls. 

chomicaled (kem'i-kald), a. [< vluiiiiml, n., + 

-ril^. ] Ti'eatod or improguatea with uhomioals. 

[Uaro.l 


e pieces of clntli, and fiiste 

introduced into the rectum, and (he .space lietwe.m (he 
catheter and its envelop is packed with pledgets of eotimi. 

nisette (shom-i-zet'), n. [F., dim. of (7(( - 
w/.sT.] 1. A ganuoiit for ('(ivcring tlio nook, 

mado of soiuo light fabric, as lace, muslin, or 
cambrh^, and worn under a waist, especially un- 
der one cut low at tho tliroat. — 2. In mrdicral 
fort., a ehemiso covering a very small (.art of 
tli(' main wall. 

Washing eoiiipoiiiids and Soap reeoMimeiided to he ii.si'd chemism (ki'in'iziii), u. l(. I'lo iii( iral) + -ism.] 
in .'Old water . . . are highly rlwmirulnt. ^ ^ ^ Chemical pow<>r, intinoiice, or oifecls. 

chemically (kom'i-k9i-i), ,4^7,; 

niannt'r; according to chemical pnuciples ; in ii.-at, motion, ele. trh ity. light (i.hosphorcsecme), and PfT, etc. 
a chemical hcuso; by a chemical jirocess or nerv..'-fori e. /•;./>. (’e/v, (irlgln of tlie Kitte.st, p. P.ki. chemosmotic (ki* 
operation: a.s, a chcmmilhj active siibstanco; chemist (kcin'ist), n. Ll’’'"'in('rly also H[icllcd tnosis (-mot-) +- 


narts by chemical means; chemical iinaly.sis. 
cnemolytic (k('ni-()-lit'ik), a. fz\3 rliiiuohjsis 
(-h/l-) + -ir.] Of or pertaining to ehcniolysis, 
or cln'iniciil analysis. 

chemosis (k,Umd‘'His), n. LNTo, < lir. » 

yawning, gaping (see rhrmr), + -osis. | In 
l>iitli<>t., infiltration, nsnally inllamniatory, of 
tho conjunctiva iiinl of (he eellnhir tissiin con- 
necting it with the eyeball, in which tho con 
jnnetiva rises iiii to a consiib'rablo height 
lireiiinl tlie cornea. Also rln/mosis. 
chemOSmOSiSlkein-os-nni'sis), 11. l< rhrmiir) + 
o.v/Ho.w’.s. ] ('Inimical action transmitted thi'onglj 
an intervening membrane, as imrehmeiit, pa- 


II surface chrmiratlij clean, 
chcmlck, <1. and u. Sec vhrmic. 
chemico-algebraic (k(im"i-kO-al-,j(;>-bra'ik), u. 
Ihdating at once to the modern theory of chem- 
istry (^v'aloncy, bonds, etc.) and to the alge- 
braical theory of invariants and other concom- 
itants. 

chemlco-dlectrlc (kem'^i-k(j-()-lck'trik), <1. De- 
pending on electric activity produced by chomi- 
cal means. 

chomicogalvanic (kem'i-kci-gal-van'ik), a. 
.Same as chvmico-clcclric. 

chomlcograph (kom'i-ko-gnif), u. [< 'tih.chrmi- 

riis, c-hemic, + (Jr. write. I A diagram 

representing tho constitution of a chemical 
Hubstanco by moans of bonds coiineetiiig sym- 
bols of tho atoms. Seo /aon/J, 11. 
chemicotechnical (kem'''i-kd-tck'iii-kal), a. 

Related to or deponding on technical ai>iilica,- 
tious of chemical science : as, the rhemirotrrh- 
viral iudustrici 


>•;); 


n-os-inot'ik), a. [As rlirmos- 
'*.] I'ortaining or ndating to 


rlii/misi F. cliimistfi = .Sp. (/io/i/i.vfo, etc.) ; chemosmosis. 
sliort Uir olclwmist, alrhi/mist : see aldtrmisi, chomv (kom i), ». [= !• . c/iiwmc = Sp. f/atiHtn = 
amlcf. c/o mm, ».J If. z\ii alchemist. ‘V •l<"inr, etc., chcmishy, < ML. rlniino, al- 

chemy, the same, without tho preli.t (orig. art.), 
fiH iitrliimiii, alchemy: see nlrlwmy, (jt,'divmic,<i 
and diemistr!/,] Chemistry. Itr, G, ('hcijiie. 


III. 11. 


The stiirvhig i-hi'iiii.it In his gol.h ii 
SuiiiciiuOy lili'st. /’«/.<’, I'.s.Hiiy 

2. A per.son viTscd in chemistry; one wliose rJi'arc!'l 
biisini'ss is to make chemical exainiiiatioiis or (ken) ii. 

investigations, or who is engaged in the opera- itiisrr ' " 
tions of applied clumiistry. — 3. Loosely, one 
who deahs in drugs and nnulieines.— choinlat 

and druggist, in llrciit l•ritllin, i.iiu who is rcgistensl 
B.S sm-h niidiT the net of .Inly .SIst, isiw, rchiting lo the 
Ride of (loi.soiis. CheiiiistR niid druggists me eligihle ii.s 
luemhers of Iho I’hiiriniHfUtii id .Soi-lety, hnt me not en- 
titled to a plaee on the register ii.s tiluirinneeutieiil elieniists. 

-Pharmaceutical chemist, a liersmi ueiinninted with 
the i hemistry of drnga; one engiiged in the priielice of 
ehemistry in its rehitloii to phiirinney; in (ireiit Itritiiin, 

:i (ler.soii who, after imssing mi exmninatloii in lathi, 
liotany, iniiteriii iiiediea, and phm'iniicentieal mid gcneriil 
ehemistry, with other eogiiato siilijeets, is registi rcd aa 
•h liy Ilie I’lmrmnt enfieal Soeiety of (ireat liriti ' 


[NL. (Dole, IS'2'2), < (3r. x’k = 
(/oose, ((. V. 1 A genus of .Li.se- 
riiio’; tho siiosv-geese. Tlu. lainellie of ihe hill are 
I'oiispii noiu hy reason of the dlvergem e of (he edges ot 


chemics (kcra'iks), n. [PI. of (’/temtV.- see -ics. -ir-iil.] Relating to chemistry. Burton. 

(T, 8p. quimica = Pg. It. diimicn (< NL. *diiiiii- chemistry (kemMs-tri), it. [Also recently diif. 
cu), enemies, chemistry, prop. fcm. of the adj.: mislnj, by aplu'resis for earlier aldu mistrij, ol- 


! diemic, a, and w.J Cliemistry ; chemical 
phenomena, [Rare.] 

Tho laws of nravltation, Statle.s, Aeonslles, ('VirM/iV.i, 
fte., etc., . . . these are all redilelhle to mimeiii iil hiii- 
guax-e, Boanlnuin, ('r. lltive Week, j.. mO. 

chemiglyphic (kem-i-glif'lk), n. [< dirmi(r) 
+ Ur. y'Ai'^nv, engrave, + -jc.] Lngnived by 
chemical action. 

chemln-de- 

ronde (F. pron. . z 

she - man ' d6 - 
rfmd'), n. [F.: 
dirmiii, road, 
way ; dr, of ; 
road, round.] In 
mciUcval mint, 
arch., a continu- 
ous footway ux)- 
on the top of the 
ramparts, jiro- 

tocted by the ••ui. t, ui- i Ateiiivour.; ■■ 



Siu)w-irouiic ' (.Vfrn hy/>rrfiorfut). 


the luanilihloa, niul tlio pluiiui^o la p^^nerally white, with 
lihick llimtJU the win^rH. hmiti'borvun iiihahlt.s north* 
’ - ofhothhiiir • 



Tf, 


ml.] A fresh-water fish 


M VioMcl-lc-Duc's 


■hymist)!/; how regarded us < dicmlst 
see chemist, alchcnnj, and alchcmistry. Other 
names for the science are clicmics and dirmy : 

SCO those words.] Tho sciemeo of tho compo- 
sition of material things and the changes which 
Ihov undergo in consequence of changes in 

l!a:i7"“m 77r'iTi7 fan,av 

il.lc an.l Imvc certain nia hmiglng inupertles. An eh-nieii- striotiis, found esnccnilly in swiinips and grassy 
tary siihstiinec eiiiisisls i>f glinips of ehcniinilly nniled tanks in India. It attains a length of d feet or 
titoms of tliu same kind ; a com)a>nml Mihstanee, of groups niort' 

An 77 !.n‘«mlni’m\\ 7 tVm"!ra 7 d\r«r^^^^ chenaT-tree, ». Hci,chi„or-lr,C. 

sist of dellnitc gToiips of’cheiilieally milted atoms 4 liieh ChentU (chcn'di), II. [F. lud. ) In India, a 
are l ulled molmtU*. Eaeh molcenle ha.s exiu-tly the Haine drink made of tho fciTueiited jinco of the dato- 
eheniieal eoinposition and properties as the wtndc mass iialm. Simiinoills. 

of the snhstunee, and Is the smallest muss Into wliieh the A.. i i , c hi- ^ 

snhstanee eiiii lie divided without losing lU Identity. The Chenet, «. An olisoleti' form ot (/(Kiel. 
laws,cnUBe8,andelIeet8ofehniige8llithekliid,umltlieiium- Cil6neVlXit6 (slien e-Vlk-slt), II. [After the 
her and arraiiKeiiieiit, of atoui8 witlilu tho iiiuioculu are the British clieniist and mineralogist Richard Chen- 
luhjcct-nmtterofthoBetenco. Seuc/nniicaJ.— AgTlcultU- enr 11774 -IH'IO) I An arseninte of connor nnd 
ral chemistry. See a-zneM/dW.— Analytical chem- is.m).j nn arsi iiiaie or copjyer ana 

Istry. See Applied chemistry. SameuB ^on, occurring massive, of a dark-green color. 

practical c/ictnufrv.- Medlcal chemlatry, that depart- cheng (shung), II. Siiino as sang. 


chenille 


04R 


dieniUe (Bhc-nol'), «. [F., lit. a patorpillar (= cheque, M. Son cheek^, 13. 

I’r. muillni), i)rob. < L. vnnimln, a Jittl-j <!<)(», chequer (fhi‘k'4>r), ii. ami r. A morn rocont 
dim. of canin (> F. rhicn), u Cf. (•nfcr/iil- HiiHliitK (in Kti^land) of thtrkrr^. 

lar.\ 1, A soft, volvoty cord of sill; or x-.orst- choquerbeiTy, «. St-e rhrrktrhrrnj. 
cmI, UBod in ombroiilory aTul for fringos iimi chequer-tree, »• Hi-c checker-trcr. 
otbor ornaimMituI (nirts of woinon’s drcHWH, chequey, «. St*o rhvrkij. 

— 2. A IIIIIIK! for Itnsijii rlujaiis, olio of tht> choquint, «• An olwoloto form of wv/mim. 
rod miirino iil^io, ordor i'lm idt tv. Sco .Daniin. chequy, «. S«-i‘ vhrrkij. 

A hfaiiiifiil I/Mvi/Ii ./../(Oivi, IMIIIWII 1., Iiiiiy . ..1- cherassi (olio-nw'i), ». A kind of ^old modal 

liM-tiim iiv (III- iiiiiiif of i /o iii/'i-, ;it. iiiici- |■l.•^o(.||i/,(.■ll i,y iii Ktniok ill I'oi’sid for (lisiribiition on tbo oooil- 
rviliiitrii iil, iir;ui. liipi« itoihIm, lll■llKl;l.v iriiiKi^il with nion of a ooi-oinitioii, and oft.on uHod as a ooin. 
lltiL. hikr .„lon-.l llhunrolM. / .o /,o,., AIk:.-. V- 1- The valllo VlirioH from to .s7. 

CbenlUe carpet. s. o ,io/» i Chenille clot*, a fninv chercht, ". AMiddloEiiKlishHoollingof o/o/ro/i. 

rtin "rk* Mofa'l- Cherchcrf, W. Sot^ kt rrhrr, krrrhirf. lf>/V//(/. 
tliiH |.ro,iii,cil, whiii.i- the Iiaiiir. Chenille ombrol- cheret. A Aliddlc Kn);lii>h form of o/arrl and 
dory, a kiiiil of t'liiliroiili-i-y in wliich chi'iiilh' ia used liki- rhrir". 

tlir. :ii| I.r lir-iiil, iMthi r l;ii.l u|ion the Mirfiin-, its ill eoiii h- cherellchef, mil'. A ^liddlo English form ot 
liii,'. 'll- iliiiwii throimh the maltrial witli tlie needle : iii ..j,..,. 

the hitler eii-ie a l anvaH with larue meshes, or |iei'foi-|iti‘d i r i r • t. 

eiirdlpoanl. is used, t he i henllle used for the CheriCef, t. A Middle Ent'tl.sll form of fhcrish. 


cherry 


cherkf, r. vliirk^. 

cherlt, cherlishf. Middhi Eftglish forms of 
churl, cliiirlixh. ... t 

chermany (cbor'ma-ni), «. [Origin obsoiiro.J 
In the Moiitliorn UnittMl Slates, a variety of the 
giime ofbnso-biill. The roiturif. 

chermes (kor'ino/), ». [.VIi.: -Lit- 

An old spelling of krniii'S, — 2. fo'ip.] [AL.J 



nomori<hu-. 


Chenille rolio, a iwisteii aiik ehi'idile xtiif- < 'hcriMolia, a native of IVrii. It U alieiirt-Klmia-il 
ilKiiiir for sla»a "hiidea and for fruit, witli a Hi nly exterior ami niinieruua seeds liiiried in 

' ■ ' - imlp. It is iiH iimeh esieeiiied in tlie weateni iiarfs of 

South Anierii-ii us file enslard-aiiide, to whieli it liear.s ii 
resenilduner, is in llie West Inilieit. 


liiile into a soft eylindri- 


dilfereiit ornainents. II is 
eal eiird used in rieli frintteH. 

chenomorph (ko'no-morf), ». One of the rhe- 


cherisauncct, n. An enot 


Ohenomorph» (ke-nd-tn<'.i 'fe), ((. I>l. [NL. cherish (eher'ishl, /•. /. [< ME. «•/(/■» 

' fir. V'/i', = Fof/oo.sf, + /m/ «,,//, i.s(«, r/or#Vi/i,< OF. stem of (•( 


(Huxley. lH(i7), < 

form.] ' The diiek (ribe eoiisidered ns a |triiiie of rherir, 
ilivisioii of desiiiogiinihoiis enritinle birds Imv- < chrr, < L. 
ing the same teebiiienl ehni'iieli'i'S IIS, mid being ciirrt 
eonti'riiiinons with. Hie fiimily .UiiiliiUv. ness 

chenomorphic (ke-no-mor'tik), <1, [< riuHO- and 

moriihw -r -/>.] I’ertaining to or having tlio We 
ehnrneters of tlie ('hcuumorphiv ; anserine or ^''^e 
nnatine; bimellirostnil. N" 

Chenopod (ke'no-pod), «. A plant of llie order 
< 'hnmputHuvrn'. . 

Ohenopodiaceae (ko-mi-pri-di-a'se-e), «. i»/. 

[NIi., < ('hriiopiidiiim + -licnr, \ Aniilitriil order 
of apetaloiia (‘xogons, eontiiining alioiit ltd gen- 
era and too snt'Ldtt.s of mori' or less sneeiilent 
herbs or sbrnbs, for the most jmrt ]ieetitinr to 1 
inaritimo or saline loenlilies and to dry de " 
ii In the all, 


chrrisHncc. 
•hrrischen, chcr- 
■orlain forms 
(chcriss-), hold doar,«-herish, 
detir: see cherT^, chtirHi/, and 
«.] 1. To hold as dear; Ireatwith lender- 
mid alTeetion; fosler; mirltiro; sitjiport 
‘iieonrage; shelter fondly; nni'so; caress. 

M„-lh 


riuhrlh it, even iiK the I 
nndreihul lylteiille 
le more with uiftes ai 


regions, it U extensively leiJivseiitid 

reuiiin.4 of eeniral Asia and wrslern i 

vlnili'H most of tile Hieealleil ^n'eii.sewooils of Atner 
furnishes the heet and iiianvel wiir/el, the stdna 
the Kitrden-oraeh, .Soineof the smcnlent spevies i 
liiriai iinanlltles of alkaline salts ; some possess i 
ie and medlelnal ipnililies; anil some are eosmo 
’ 'I'he inineijial i,:eiiera are ('Iii iiiijhiiIIiiiii, A 






chenopodiaceous (ke-nd-ixMli-a'shins), < 1 . Ee- 
longing to the natural onhT t'lirHoiiodiiirtm, 

OhenopodidSB (ke-no-pcKl'i-tle), a, id. [NL., < 

(diciiDiiiiA (-pod-) + -id<r.\ A family of gaslro- , 

pods, typified tiy the genus ('haiopua: syiioiiy- pt- .To give physfeal comfort or pleasuro to; 
mons xvith .-Iporr/m/f/fr, .♦o. . to 


1 •riiea. ii. 7 
llesh ; hut nonrisheth 
let'lmreh. I’.ph. »•. 
vnees and Ismles rA. n*»<7i<'/i 
li idle (liiiiK. 

MiiwU rillc, Travels, j). m 
A'on flint do aln-t liini in this kiiiil, 

Clii'riith reliellioii, and at e l ehel.s all. 

Shnk., Uleh. II., It. S. 

For what dotli v/ktisA xveeda, Imt Kentle air? 

.VArtit.. a lien. VI.. II. C. 
2. To indulge and cnconriigo in the mind; liar- 
bor; <ding to: as, to rhirish forgiveness; to 
cherish revenge. 

Ilia valour . . . 

Halil tanuht ns how to rhfrixh siieli IiIkU deeds, 

Kxeii in the Ihimoiii of our udversarh's. 

Stink., I lien. IV., v. ft. 
To eA. ri.vA virtue and Immanity. liui kr, llev. in I'Taneo. 
Am I Iliad. Iliul 1 sliouhl eticrinh that wliieh In-inw hut bit- 
ter friill? 

I will pluek it from iny iHisoin, tho' my heart he at liie 
r,s>t. Tcini!i»iin, Isicksley Hull. 


^ invigorate; strengthen; warm; hence, to pro- 

Ohenopodlum (ke-no-pd'di-nm), w. [NTi., < vide for; entertain hospitably. 

(Sr. xni’i — I'o <loosc, ‘+ TToii; (rod.) = V,. foot.'] Whendore his serviints said unto 
The typieal gi'iins of plants of (he iiatiiral v io.-.i «i.., n...... x. ...... 


> liim, Let there lie 

. . , lord the kiiiK a yoiiiiK virKin : and let her 

, siaiid iM-tore the kirix, and let liereAsriVi liliii, and let her 

order t hriiopndiiiccw. U is widely clisIrihnUd hi He in thy la that my lord the king may get heat. 


f/oiMi; 


ipiently i 
speeies an’ iiseii 
Hotrjiii) and wor 
herry-hllte (O. rn 
eount of Its Ml at 
tivaled in parts < 


ml iiii'liiiles XI 


■eils, 


elf., fre- 


Ki. 1. a. 

They Imni sweet gums ami spiees or px-rfiimes, and 
pleasant .smells, and sp-'inkle nlioiit sxveet oiiitiiieiits and 
wah'i’s, yi'H, they Iriive nothing innloiio that iiiaketii for 
file rhi-rniliiiin of the eomiiany. 

■ Sir T. Morr, l'to|da (Ir. hy Kohiiiuon), 11. 0. 
- Syn. I’listrr, Chrrish, flnrlmr. “ To /issfer is to sustain 
and iioiirisli with eare and elfort. To rtirrish is l<i liiild 
and treat ils ileiir. To linrlmr Is to piovidu with slndter 
and proleetioii, so a.s to give op|Hirluiiity for xvnrking to 
sonudhing that might he and often ought to he exelnded." 
11 r^lj (d Wugler .l«'/<is, JfiindlMM.k of tlu‘ Kng. Tongue, p. ;i7.S. 

1K{2),'< l!r. xh', = E. ii'oim-, +\'o/i/'/-, asiiecl. up- cherishcr (clier'isli-x'-r), n. Onowho cherishes; 
pourunce.] A gemis of sxvtins. lielonfring to n supporter; ancnconmgev; an entertniner. 
tho family Anntidir and subfamily t'l/i/iiintc. He Hint eomforts my wife U the rhrriuhrr nt my tlesli 

atnitmi in I ho woll-knoxvn blaek sxvun of Ans- «"d I’IimmI. .SAnt., All a W ell, I. ft. 

tralia. Also written Chcnapi.s. Seo menn. Ho ItVpys] was nnivenmllv helov’d, ... a very giviitii 

OhenOpUB (ke-mVpus), «. [S'l... < (Ir. XI>, = E. rof learned nmnof whom helrndmeeim^^^^^^ 

goose, + rroii- (ttoA-) = E. /«o/.] Tlie typieal , . . , , , , , ’ * 

i^enus of (Itemmoditiw : Haino an Aporrhais, cheriflhingly wh-ing-li), a<fr. In an uf- 
dhenorhampliug (kd-nd-rmn'fns), w. [NT... feet hmato or cherishing mnnnor. 

■ -g. < Ur. xaivnv, giiptx’ + /mi/^rir, Ijcak, Tiill.] cheilshment (clier'ish-mont), v. f< cherish + 


. loiiiatie 

II ineilifiiie, as (lie .lenisiileiii oak (('. 
sissl (f. iiiiiliriiiiiiiiilfii), iiiiil tile strnw- 
intiiiii) Is siiiiietiiiies fiiltiiati'il on ue- 
t fruit. (’. (jiilniKi is extensively < nl- 
Soiith Amerira fur its seeds, w lih-li are 

Till' griins is now made to iiiehiile Hie 

s)M>fieH w'liifli liax'f roiiiiiinnly lieini referred to IIIHihh, 
having ileiisely eliistered llnwers witli ii ealyx xxliieli he- 
eiiiiies lle.s|iy ninl rolored ill (rnlt. 

Ohenopsis (kd-nop'sis), «. [NL. (J. Wugler, 


Kamo as Annsfoiniis, 1. 

Ohenot process. We*) process. 

cheoh, w. Ef’C chih. 

chep^t, «. A Middle Englisli fonn of cheitp, 
chep^ (chop), ». [Apoar. a var. of cAo/ic.J Tho 
1)11 rt of a plow on wliich tho share is placed. 
Halliirrll. [I^rov. Eng.] 
chepet, and II. A Midfllo English form of chi tip. 
chepinget, «• Sumo as ehenpiug. 
chepster (chop'stdr), w. [E. dial., < cheep, Sc. 
eheip, ehepe, oliirp, peep, ns it Innl, + -ster.'\ A 


-HK'iif.] 1. The 
or ]ilcusurn. 


ict of giving pliyaical comfort 


'i'iiose luirta iieere (uiid iiorlinita vnder) the Pole are hali- 
italile, the l■onHIlllHlJec .if Hie Slllilles lireiieliee ill their 
.Snmiiier lieiitilig and wariiillig witli liiiefy fAeri»A«i,-itf all 
t'reutnrea. Purchns, Idlgrliiiuge, p. 741. 

2. Encouragement; support. [Karo.] 

One oiieiie iivea, tier ages oriiiiiiiuiit. 

And myrroiir ot iier Makem niajnsHe, 

That with rlx'li Imiiiitie, niid deure eherithmenl, 
SiipiHirU the praiae of noide Piuiaie. 

.Sjiensrr, Teiin of tlie Muaea. 


loenl’Britiah namo of tho starling, Stiinius rid- cherislyt, adv. [ME., < cherisen, cherish, + -Itj, 
garis. Montagu. -ly^; ctiuiv. to c*t'tT/ya, q. v.J Dearly. 


A genus of bark-lico, of tlio funiily Aphidida, 
spocios of xvhich iifToct firs and larches. 

Chenne* nironls an example of heferognmy In that two 
ilitferent nvipimma geiieniHoiis follnw one amiHier: a 
Hlender and winged Hnmmer gf iienitlon, and an npternim 
Keneriitlmi which is fimmi in imtnnm and apriiig and lives 
through tho wiiitor. Vluu». Zoology (triina.), II. B4ft. 
OhermesinSB (kcr-me-si'ne), «. pi. [NL., < 
Chernies, '1, + -inte.'] A snhfnmily of hark-lice, 
ot the family Aphididie, typified by the genus 
Chernies, hnving only txvodiscoiihil veins on tho 
fore wings, and tlm iinloiinie usually O-joint.ed, 
but exc(‘pl.ioniilly 3-,joiuled. it ronsisis of mimilu 
fiiriiis nsmilly lilai'k' or jellnw, iiii’Iinliiig Hie vine pest, 
/•/;i|//...r. r.i rnsIntrU. 

chermesine (ker'mo-sin), «. Of or pttrtainiug 
to tlie Cherniesinir. 

chema (clier'inl), «. [l^p. I A name ado^iteil 

from tho Portuguese and Spanish for various 
species of sorninoid (isllCS. («) r„lni>niin rrminni, 
gelieriilly eiilled stnin- hnsH or irnrk tixli. Also rtn rnr. (h) 
KliinriilirhiH ninilii, lii tter Uiinwn as the ml <;r<ii//«'r. 

cherne (cht-r'iie), n. [Sumo us cAfr/nf, j A lo- 
cal (Mndoirn) name of tho stone-bass. Seo 
eheriiti, (a). 

Chernes (ker'ndz), II. [Nfi., < Ur. \tprijr, a day- 
laborer, ns ndj. poor, needy.] A genus of two- 
oyed book-soorjiioiis, of I he family cheUferidai, 
or giving namt* to a fiiniily Chenietidir, 
chemetia (ker'ne-tid), ii. A fnlso scorpion of 
the faniilv ChertieUdte. 

Ohernetidse (k(r-net'i-ile). «. pi, [NL., < Clwr- 
nis {( 'heriiet-) -b -idle.'] A faitiily ot fnlso scor- 
pions, of tho ortlor Tseiidiisrorjiioios or Chnlife- 
rillra. it l» restrleled to the l)ook sei)ipion.s with two 
eyes, in xvlileh ease it i.s s.vnonxmons with I'lirUferiihi', or 
eoiitiilna Hie four-eyed forms also, and is then eoextensivo 
with Hie order. 

chernette (chfT-net'), w. [T)im. of ehernc,] A 
yon Mg cherno. 

cnernozem (cIu’t' nd-zem), «. [Also written 
tehernii;:ein ; riqir. Ktiss. eherno.:t!mii, < cluriiuH, 
black, -b ::emhjit, earth, land.] Tbo local uumo 
of a black (•art li of extrnonlinary fertility, cov- 
ering at least 100,000,1)00 acres, from tlio (.'ur- 
pathian to tbo Ural nionntains, to tho depth 
of from d to 20 foot, and yielding an almost 
nnliniited succession of similar crops xvifhont 
preparation. Iteiitisists ehietlynf silim xx-ith a llttln 
alumina, lime, luid nxid of iron, and iiliont 7 jier eeiit. ot 
vegetalile mold, of wliieh 2,4.ft is nitrogen g:i.s. The nitro- 
gen mill other iirgaiiic matter iiro no donlit the eiiiise of 
ils fertility. 

cheroot {shc-r()t'),«. [-Mso Riiolletl .shcroot; = 
Pg. ehariito, a cigar, iobacco-leavcs, < Ilintl. 
chiirMt, a cigar; iirob. orig. a native name in 
tho Philippine ishiuds.] A kind of cigar not 
pointed at either end, and thicker at one end 
than at the other. Cheroots were first made at 
Manila in tho Philippine islands. 

The valleys of I.iizoii . . send iia more rln-rimts Hian 

hihc’ph. It. Inifhtr^ r.aiitls tif the Saracen, p. 171 ). 

ch4-root (slui'i-fit), II. Samo as shiiifa-root. 
cherry* (chor'i), «. and rt. [EarV mod. E. 
also vherg, chcric, < ME. chin/, ehire, in comp. 
chrri-, chiri- (])1. clunjs, eherks, ehirics), a new 
singular ilovoloped from tho supposed id. •chcr- 
is, •rhiris, < AH. riris, enrs (in eiris-heiim, curs- 
Iretiw, cherry-f rotO = D. krrs, Avm =: WIAl. kerse, 
kars, kos{-here) = OllU. ehirsa, MllU. kirse, 
kerse, kcrsclw, U. lir.sche = Dan. kirse(-hnr) = 
Sw. kcrs(-bitr) = F. cerise = Pr. serisia, cerei- 
rn = Cat. cirera Sp. eerezn =r Pg. eereja = 
It. eirieijin, nliegia = Wall, eiriashu, a cherry 
(cf. F. eerisier = I*r. serier = (.'at. rircr, cirer^ 
=;Sp. «;rer« = Pg. eerm irn = It. eiriegio, ciliegio 
= Wall. mresAu, a cherry-tree), < MI,, cerasea, 
cr.riisiii, < Mtxr. si/maia, hi iianin., the eherry-tree, 
< L. rcriisus, a eherry-tree, eirnsns, ccrasum, 
a cherry (= Ar. kcriu = Turk, liraz), < Or. 
Ki/Miaoc, a cherry-tree, srimanw, a cherry, oherty- 
troo, < Klpax, a horn, prob. with rofbronoe to 



cherry 

the homy pit (of. cornel). Trwlitionally, the 
name is referred to ( 'ernnm, Ti. VtrasuK, Or. 
KtiMOoiis, an ancient town in Ponttia, wIhto 
the ohony-tree was nativo.] I. n.; pi. <7«r- 
rtcA (-iz). 1. The fruit of species of I'l-rasiiH 
(which is commonly regarded as a subgoiuw 
of J’ruHHn), coiisistiug of a globose) pulpy 
drupo inclosing a one-soeded smooth stone*; 
also, a treo producing this fruit. ni,> ciiltiviiii 


til VoiitUB to Italy after the clofeat of Mitliridnn:* hy Lu- 
culliiH, atKiiit 70 a. C. It was Introiluced Info KiikIuiuI liy 
the Koinaiis atiout ISO years afterwnnl, Tliuru are many 
klii(l«, as the red-, black-, ami whlte-hcarls, llii- Maydnke, 
iiiKiironii, morello, Kentish, etc. "I'lie wild or cnili chi'i ry, 
inanird or scan «f (Ircnt lirituiii, is a wild stale of llic 
/•nmiM aiiiioa, which Is also found in various other parts 
of Rumim. Kroiii tile fruit of its dilferuiit varletii^s urveral 
hlulily esteemed cnnllals are prepared, os the iiuirascliliio 
of Italy, the ratafla of Franco, the klrschwnsser of Ccr- 


d the Krouuii-clicrry (/*. r/tni , 

_ .Veil lU the wild red cherry (/*. Peniunlrnniai) and the 
dwarf cherry (/*. pumila)nt b'ortli Aiiieriea. A seennd 
section Ilf the Keiiils has the llowcrs in niceiiics, and tins 
fruit smaller and less palatable. To tins Im-Iouk tlic bird- 
clierry (/*. Pculun) of Knrope, and tlie wild black ciicrry, 
also called the rum- or eabi net-cherry (/*. ni-niHim), and the 
choke-cherry (/*. Vii-fliniana) of Aiiicricii. Still a tlilrd sec. 
tloncoiiaistsof evci-Kreeii trees, with the (lowers In racemes 
and the fruit iiicdllile, im-liidim; tlie liastard ciicrry, luiy- 
cherry, or Innnd ciicrry (P. I.aHm-Cfiniiiiit)i)t Kiirope, ami 
tlie Oarolimi laurel-clicrry {P. CaroUni.iii)a)i>t the soiiMirni 
United States. 

2. A uamo given to mnny different kinds of 
fruit which bear some resemblitnee to the com- 
mon chorrv. Soo phrases below. — 3. («) The 
wood of tuo cherry-tree. Tliat .>f tlie wild Idack 


(1») lu Australia, tbo lliio-gi'aiiieil wood of t'li- 
gmia myrtifolia, and especially the very bard, 
compact, aud duraitlo wood of UxovarimH nt- 
prrasiformi.'f, used in sbip-bnilding ami other 
strong work. — 4. A cutter or countersink used 
in making hullo t-inolda— Barbados, cowhage, or 
West Indian cherry, tiiu fruit of spc. i. sof M.iipinhia 
and /hiwAiMtVt.— Bastard cherry, of Jauudni, the Kim:- 
lia fiiufo/iit. -Beech- or brueh-cherry, of Australia, 
tile TriKfwmriia laurinit. - BrOad-leafed Cherry, of .III- 
nuiicu, Cunliit maeruphijlUi. Clammy Cherry, Viifiliit 
CeWiiciiccrt.— Cornelian cherry, tlie fruit of (’wnm 
man, the corncl-lree. It Is n Hmsll, iicid, clicny llke, 
ediiilo berry.— Dog-cherry Jiho fruit of a species of dotj- 
wood, ConiMs miujuiiifn. -Dwarf cherry, tlio fruit of 
Lnnirum, or honeysuckle.— Hottentot cherry, tlie fruit 
uf Camiiue Maurtuvnia, a Siiutli Africiin plant related to 
tlie Americuti vtiiipoii, Jli‘X CuHnine. It is a trispermous 
berry of u dark-purple color, - Jamaica cherry, /'V. »>i 
milunailnta. -Jerusalem Cherry, au ormuucutal phiut, 
Siitiliniiii. Pui-uilihrnimif.um, and its fruit. Alsu ciiUi'il i/'i/i- 
(cr-cAcrr,»/.— Winter-cherry. («) 'I'lui fruit of I'liuMitiA 
Alki-kciyji. Sec (Uki-ken;ii. (h) Same us ./enmalfui clu iri/. 
— Zulu Cher^, of Sou'tli Africa, ihiiiilH-i/it IliiripcKKur. 

11. a. 1. Liko aredeberry in color; red; rud- 
dy ; blooming ; a.s, a chvrrif lip ; cherrjf chocks. 

Sliorc’s wife Iiath a iirctty fiait, 

A cherry Up, a lioiiiiy eye, u 1la.^silla plca.siiiK tompic. 

.sA-i*-., lllcli. III., i. 1. 

2. Miido of cherry-wood : ns, a rhvrry table, 
cherry* (cher'i), v. prtd. and pp. cJitrrml, 
ppr. vhcrrginff. [< cherry^, n.] To impart a 
cfiorry color to ; roilden. 

Close ill licr •■losct, with Iicr licst Coiiijilc.xions, 

Slice iiiuiids licr Faces wriiikic-fiill dcrccllolis. 

Her Clieck slice clu-rricii, iiiid tier I'.y slici! cliecrs, 

And fiiiiis her (fond) n Wciicli of llftccii yeers. 

SyUvster, tr. of Uu Uartii.s’s Weeks, 11., Iiccay. 

dierry^t (cher'i), v. t. [As if dilvetly < (U’\ 
cherir: see chcrinh.] A modification of chcriiili. 

Sweet Goddesses all tlinio, which mo in iiiirtli do cherry ! 

.Sticnecr, F. IJ., VI. x. ■> ’. 

cherry-bird (chor'i-berd), n. 1. A book-iKitrio 
of tho European oriole or pirol, Oriolus (jollm- 
la . — 2. Tho Carolina waxwing, or cedur-binl, 
Ampelis cedrnrum. Sco .iiHpclix and waxwiiKj. 
cherry-blight (eher'i-blit), «. An ascnmycetous 
fungus, Vodosphtera Oxyamnthw, of the family 
Jii'yitinhcie. nie wliite my ccliuin urows over tlie siirfiicc 
ef tholeuf, and tlie peritliecla proiliiccd upon it liiivc riidi- 
iitiiuf nptMiiiduKHS branched at tlie tiiis. Faicli pcritliccjiiiii 
cniituliis Olio asciis, in wliicli several spores arc formed. 

cherry-bounce (eher'i-boims'). «. A popular 

cordial, cousistiug of bunted brandy in winch 
cherries have been steeped with sugar. Also 
called chcrry-cordial. 

Yen, of eherry-lKrtinee i|iiantnni siiff. mid old Oporto a 
couple of luagiiums : tliafs my physic. 

Morton, aocrets worth KliowiiiR, il. 1. 
cherry-brandy (cher'i-braii'di), «. l. Bramlv 
in whioh cherries have been steeped. — 2. A 
cordial made of spirit flavored with syrup of 
ehorries. 
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cherry-coal (eher'l-kol), n. A variety of bitn- 
iiiinoiiM eoiil which is moderately lustrous, lias 
a somewhat eoiieboidal fraetiire, and readily 
breaks up into eulioidal fnigmeiits. it is inter- 
Iiifilialc ill cliariu tcr liclwccii cukliiit cal anil splint ciil, 

'A its slmiie until tlionmalily cotisumctf, iiiiil not 

ckliijf. 

cherry-cob (cher'i -kob), n. A cherry-stone. 
Il’rov. Kng,] 

cherry-coffee (elier'i-k<.f 'o), W- The coffee-ber- 
ry ns it comes from tliotree, before the ]iii|p has 
been removed or the seeds have been dried. 

cherry-colored (c-her'i-kul pnl), «. or a red- 
dish eolor resembling that of the common red 
cherry; eerise. 

.She \vi>ri> mu; ot her own roiiiid-var'd i-iip.s. and over it a 
little striiw-liat, lined with chcrni-roluitril silk, iiliii tied 
witli a chcrry-c,x,.,ir,t ril.lM.n. Piel.liii;,, J.isepli Andrews. 

cherry-cordial (cher'i-kor'diid), «. Hamo ns 
cherry-hounre. 

cherry-gum (cher'i-gnni), w. Cernsin. 
cherry-laurel (eher'i-lA'rel), 11. 'J’ho Eiigli.sh 
uamo of Vcranuit Au/iro-f V r«.v«.v, natural order 
Roxnertr, a iiutive of Asia Minor, it 

ealieil tnurct. hut Iiiii.st not he eoiifoiiiided with tlie sw.-et- 
hiiy or Otlier true speeies of Uturu*. Tin; leavr.s yield l.y 
distilliilioii liyilroeymiie aeld ami an oil reHeiiildiiii; tliiit 
olitiiiiieii from liitter iiliiimiils. Tlie dUtilleil water friiiii 
(lie 1envi;M is used in meilieiiiu in tlie suiiiu way us ililiiteil 
iiydroeyniiie or priissie aeid. 

cherry-pepper (clier'i-pep^er). «. A specii-s of 
t'apsiruHi, ('. rrnisi forme, of tlie West Tiidii's, 
wiioso fruit is siiiiill and cherry-sliapeil. 
cherry-pie (dier'i-pl'), ». 1. A pie mado of 
cherries. — 2. A popular uamo for the common 
heliotrope. 

" Old you ever Hiiiell eherry-vle. -.o sweet before ?" 
Iletiotrupu was a paiuiiou with old .Viidros lliiririiiid. 

Annie K-I,ear,l,e. A Glrlmi Girl, 
cherry-pit (cher'i-pit), «. 1. 'I’lio stono or pit 
of a eheiTy. — 2. A child’s |ilny. in which cher- 
ry-stones are thrown into a sniall lioh>. 

"I'ls nut for gravity to play at rherry yit witli Xutiui. 

.Shak; f. N., iii, ■«. 
In tlie Ktdoradu, wkuro urebins iday at cherry-uil witli 
diiimmids. Sen, Keiiilwortli, I. i. 

cherry-rum (chcr'i-mm'), «. Uum in which 
wild eliciTii's have been steeped, 
cherry-stick (cher'i-slik), n. A tolmcco-pipo 
tube, used with the 'i'urkisli chibouk, made of 
a young stem of the malialeb idierry, bored and 
wit h tho reddish-brown bark retained, Some- 
tiiiK's these stems are five feet long, and as 
straight aud smooth ns if turned, 
cherry-stone (chor'i-slou), «. 'The stone-like 
seed of a cherry. 

cherry-tree (cher'i-lre), ». [< MK. durytre, 
cheritre, chiritrv, < AS, "cirm-tn-dw, cyrs-hniw 
(cf. iiri.H-bediH), clieiry-tree, < cirin, ryr,y, cherry, 
-I- trcikc, tree.] A treo producing cherrios. See 
cherry^. 

I preved have cncrcee of Chlritree, 

Tilt; yerdes (riutsl Hint my vyim I sutto unto 
Aiiuoii bath growen up nil liui;(- tiv<;. 

/ViHiii/iiis, iliisluiiidriu (K. E. T. K), p. im. 

cherry-wine (eher'i-win'). ». A fennented li- 
ipior mode from ehoiry-juieo with tho ntiditioii 
of sugar and soinetimosof llavuriiigingrc'dicnt.s. 
chersett, »• Soo churchcndvl. 

Chersian (ker'si-Hii), «. [< f7irr.s«.v -l- ■ imm.'] a 
land-tortoise of "tho family ChtrsUUc. Also 
chrrsilr. 

chersid (kfir'sid), n. Same as chcr,si(in. 
OhersidSB (ker'si-de), »f. pi. [ML., < f’hcrsuH 
+ -ida\\ Tho land-tortoises us a family of 
f’helonin; synonymous with Tcsfndmifkc. 
chersite (ker'sU), «. [NTi., as Vlwritu.H + -ifc-’.] 
Same as chirmtn. 

ChersobatSB (ker-sob'n-te). n. pi. [NTi., < fir. 
xipcot:, ilry latid, + ~fiah/r,( j1a!ivn/(Y go. | 
Another uamo of tho Anabontidw. 

Chersonese (ker'so-nes or -noz), n. [< Ti. chcr- 
< (Jr. xii>nfn'r/a<3g,<, land, dry land 

(as adj., dry), + w/irof, an island.] A peninsula; 
a tract of land of any extent which is nearly 
surrounded by water, but is united to u larger 
tract by an isthmus. Tbo aiu-iont Tlirnrian Glienui- 
m-.ii! wiia tlie iHTiiiuniila of Uitllipoli in KiiruiH-aii Tiirkev, 
lu-twovii tile Ilflli-HiuHit lUiil the .Kie;nn uen; the Tuiir'ii! 
I'liei-siincBi), the Crimea; tlie t.'lmlirie (.'lienMiiioHo, the pe- 
ninsula of -liitlaiid ill Denmark ; and tho (Inldmi Oherso- 
iicse, In Tndia, pndiably the p<;iiiiiaula of Maiueea. These 
are tlie most prumuieiit iiistanwa at the ancient use at 
tlie word ill names ; but It was apiilied to many smaller 
iHHiies uf land. Formerly also wntteii rhentoneim. 

Tlie sea so elrclea there that it liecoiiius a rhernoneet. 

.Sir T: Herbert, 1'nivoU, p. 35. 
le's vaster inoutli dot 
Drayton, i’oiyolbii 
Ohersus (ki*r'BUs), n. [Nil. (Wagler, 1830), < 
Gr. adj., dry, x^poott »-i dry land, > x^P- 


ehembin 

ffrtiof, of dry land, living or found thero_on. x^ 
?Mvt] xl'pnaia, a liiml-tortoisp.] Tho typical ge- 
nus of tiio family CherHtdtc. 

Ohersydrus (kcr-sid'ms), «. [NL., < (Jr. T^ywro- 
('/«»;. an amphibious serpent, < dry land, 

+ id/Mif, a water-snake, <. idw/i, water.] A genus 
of ai[uutio wart-snakes, family Acrochortlida;, 
having the hinder part of tlio body comiircssed, 
with a fold of skin lieueatli tbo abdomen and 
tho tail. yrmiulatus U nil East liiiliaii speeies, re- 
.S1 Iiihliiig ill liiiliits till! very veinuiioiis wuler-simkes, Uy- 
,lioiihi,l,r, tlnniyli It is perfectly liiiriiileHS. 

chert (eherl), n. [Cf. E. dial. (Kentish) chart, 
eomiiiDU rough ground overrun with shnibs; 
rhartif, chiirly, = ilitrly, rough or rocky; Sw. 
dial, htrf, a poblile. I’roh. of Celtic origin: ef. 
Ir. cvnrt, a ]ii>bli|e, enrrach, rocky, Gael, carr, 
a shelf of rock, W. carcff, a stone: see mri*, 
and rraijK] A cryptocrystnlline variety 
of ipiart/:, also called hornsUmc, pclrosiU x, or 
rork-Jliilt. it Is 1i-s.s li.-n-d tliiiii ipiurtr. erystiil, inis iisii- 
iilly li c-oncli(iidal ur .sifalitly siiliiitery frm-tiire, is i-oiii- 
iiiuiily Kriiy-lirowii or Ii1in-k in eolur. and is nfli-ii some- 
wliiit ti'iiiisliiceiit. it rri-(|ili;iiMy occurs in liiyi-rs or coii- 
cretiumiry iiimIiiIcs, especially in liiiicstnnc nicks. Tlio 
iiiiiiii; is iiIsM iipplicd to iiiiy impure lliiily ruck, iiicliulliis 
tlio j.'l.ipcl’S. 

cherty (chf r'ti). n, [<i7ir»-f + -//*.] Liko chert; 
full of ehert; iliiiiy. 

cherub (chor'ub), ii.; pi. clo riihim, clariiba (-Q~ 
liiin, -iibz). [= IJ. (}. Dun. Sw. rhtrnb (in Uom. 
ill dim. fomi: seo rhenihiiA), < 1,1,. cbrnih, pi, 
cherubim, < Ileb. k'fubh, pi. k'rubhim, a ohcriib: 
supposed to be of foreign origin ; coniioeted by 
somo with Assyrian kiriibii, a name of the steer- 
god, this winged guard iau at the entraiieo of As- 
syrian palaces. Tho pi. cherubim occurs earlier 
in tho iiccom. form micruhiu. A donhlo E. pi. 
chcruhims occurs in tho Hible and olsowhore. ) 1. 
(bio of ail order of angels variously represent- 
ed at different limes, but geiu>rally as winged 
spirits witli a human eoiiiittmaiice (often simply 
us wingeil heads), and distinguished by their 
knowledge from tho seraphs, whoso distinctive 
tpialily is love. lu tho cclcstiul liicnircliy cbi-rulisare 
rcjiicHciitcd as iioxt in order to scriiplis. Tho llrst iiion- 
tinii ot clioriilis is ill Goii. iii. ‘.!l, when! tliclr IlKiire is not 
dc.siTlbcil, lint their otiico was, with ti tliiiiiiiiv swuril, to 
keep or aiiard tho wiiy of tliu tri'o uf lifv. Figures uf a 
pull- of clicriilis wero pliicoil on tin; iiici-cy sent of tin; ark, 
Hilda pair I>( ciiloMsiil sir.o (ivci'hIiiiiIiiWciI it ill .Solomon's 
tciii|>lo witli tho canopy of tlicir conti^noiisly oxtoiidcil 
wiiiKs. They iiro ciillccl “tin; clicriiliiiiiM of ylary " (Hch. 
ix. I>), IIS oil tliciii tbo Klory, wlicii vlsildo, rested. Tlioy 
won; anointed witli Du; holy oil, liko tlio iirk ttsolf and 
tin; otiior siicrod fiiriillurc. 'I'bcir winifs won; strotolieil 
npw.iril, anil tlioir faces liiriiod " toward cm-li ollior, iiml 
luiviird tho mercy Nciit." Tho clicnili,>i seen in Ezoklol's 
vision lind ciicli four ticiuls or faces, tho liiiinls of ii iiinn, 
ami wiiiits. Tho four faces were tho fiico of a cherub, that 
of a nniii, that of a lion, and tlnit of iiii oiiulo. Tlicv bad 

tlio liodily form of a (Er.ck. x.) Tlio lilonvlyplilciil 

and cnililomiitical llirnrcs oiiibroidcri d on tbo veils of tho 
talieriniolo weru oullod "oliernlilnisof eiiiiiiiiiK work" (1^. 
xxvi. 1). 

Ami lio stoBli luscendcdj over chrrubln. 

0. !•:. PenUrr, 1*B. xvlll. 10. 
Rut first niid clilofest with tlieo liriiiit 
Him tlnit yon soars on uolilcli wlni;, 

GiiiiliiiK till! flery-wlicolod throne, 

The Cherub (bniteiiipliitioii. 

.union, 11 I'enseroso, I. M. 

On tbo entiibliitiire of the w alls were seen the cherubim 
with oiitstretebeil wiims, the symbol of the power and 
huiiiedlate presHiieu of .leliuvub. 

Fna Itniikc, I'liiv. Hist, (trims.), p. .54. 
2. A bountiful ehihl : so ealled beeaiiso in paint- 
ing and seulpture cherubs are goiierally repro- 
seiited its beautiful wingdl cbildrcii. [In this 
sense the plural is always cherubs.'] 

cherubic (che-rd'bik), «. [< -h -»>.] Per- 
taining to or resembliug cherubs ; angelic : as, 
cherubic, host; c/itT/duc watch; cherubic songs. 
Milton. — Cherubic hymn, a hynui tiealniiiiia with tho 
words *• Wo who iiiysth-iilly ropn-seiit tlioClieriibliii. ’aiid 
eonelinlliix with a triple " Allelulull,’’ suiic at tho uniat 
eiitruiiee in Dm litiiray of foiistaiitiiiople, ami ill otlier lit- 
iiFKles iia iiioditieil liy Dmt. It is said to have In-eii iiitro- 
iliieed Into the service iit tho comiiiaml of Justinian iiljout 
the KihUIio tjf the 8i.\th (’vtttury. SeruetJtiics ititcM) iw a 
lijune uf tho Smietiw or TcrHaiictiw, jiropt-rly tulleil tho 
Hvrnphie hitmn. 

chorubical (c.ho-ro'bi-kal), a. Same as cheru- 
bic. 

'Hie chcrubioal iiiiael. .Sheltlon, Miracles, p. 162. 

cherubim, U. Plural of cherub. 
cberubixnlc (clier-tt-bim'ik), a. [< ehertibm + 
-ic.] Of or belonging to ehombini. 

CherubinM (cher'<j-bin), w. and a. [< ME. 
cheruhijn, < OF. chcruhiu, F. cheruUn = Sp. 
ifuvrubin = Fg. cherubim = It. cheruhino, a 
cherub, dim. or LL. c/terMi ; soo cherub.] I. n. 
A cherub. 

A soiupnuur was (her with ua in that place 
That liuddu a fyr-reed eherubfm«» (ace. 

Chaucer, Uen. Prol. to C. T., I. 6fM. 



chernbin 


uf iH’iu;« friim tlio wiiiKi of tliotto 
that fanne hi* Mcroy-sent. 

MilUm, llL-formntioii In Kiik., il. 
'Whine fai-e i* inmilUe, lint fi'iir'il from Hin, 

For (lod ill eilliiT eye liiitti )il:ii; il ii <7ii niWn. 

Diinii ii, To the IHirhesii iit (iniioinl. 

n. «. (’hornbip ; niiRolic: ns, “ hor r/imibiM 
look,” iShiik., T. of A., iv. H. 

ChSrubin^t, »». Olisololo ]iliiriil of r/imih. 
chorup ; jirot. tiiiil iip. rlnriiptd nr 

clwruppcti, pjir. rlurKpiiuj or rlirnippintf, [A 


lH|iinreR, mill Ii)>» nlom; the iliatioiml* ; tin 
tli'H ill liny ilirerlloil iiIouk tlie Hh'R or rnnk* of m|iinr<-fi ; 
tlie liisiioiis (Ilf Klih'li llii-ri’' i* niie on enrli eoior) in miy 
iliri-i-tioii iiliini; (he iliiiKoniilH of tlie eoIor on M'liieli they 
nre iiriKiiiiilly ]iliireil ; tin- kiiiKlitH one m|iiiire on one I'ow 
iiinl (lien two wiiiareH on the row at ri|;ht aiiKle* to it 
(>ir two miiiiiri'N ami then one) in iiny ilireetion, without 

M-fereni'etointeriio.dni:|>i<'<'es;aiiilthe]iawnHone*i|iinro 

form of vllirnip Utr rliirp^. Ct, rln'cnip-.] I. nlnailontlietlleH. Ajiiereistakenliyreinovlnttitfronithu 
T" 0,iri, »r a,, ", I, 

UirUH, Jhdjllon. , . ee|it the pawn, wlih-litakes liynioviinioneaiiiiiireforwanl 

on a iliimoiial ; (he kninht nloiie i-iiii take hy Jiinipilii.'otr'' 

ail inti-rieniiii; pieie. i'lie ohjei't of (he itanie la torn 
Ilf the opp 


used an a boarinp:. It is a inodpru boaring, and 
is drawn in various fnntustio wavs. 

thi* iaMer rJHVrrH^^^^^^ cheBB-tiee n. In ship-hnihUng, a 

Hipiaro in any ilireetion (exeejit Into ehe-ek); the i|neen boBin of W’ood forntorly bolted TO tllO HlUO Of U 
in any ilireetion anil to any ilielanee aloiiH: tiio rowa of ship abaft tlio fore-ehllijlS, to which the main- 
tncK was hauled down. 


of uHcit arc plneeil n hiahnp, n knieht, anil a mok, In this 
oriler. Thu pleeua niove ai-eiinlina to eertaiii law* over 
liiioeellpieil aiinarea, tlie kliiiilit alonii Ih-Iiik free tl'olil 


n. iruHK. To e.xcif e or urge on by ehirniping. 
[Karo.] 

lie rhrTVjui hriiik IiIh eiir-eri' 


CowiH-r, Tiiak, lit ». 
dberup (cher'uii), «. l< fhrriip, f.J A eliirp or 
chirrup. [(Jolloip] 

bherrlce (dier'vis), «. A fmo kind of tallow 
imported into Turkey from the ports of the 
Black Hea for nso in cookery. 

Ohervil (eher'vil), ii. [Karly mod. K. also rhrr- 
V(L< ME. rhnnilr, < AS. crtfilh = 1). hrnl 
az: MLO. ktrrHilv = ilwrvoUi, -rllti, -ill,,, 

MTKi. kyri'flr, kirrel, (_}. lyrbrl = Icel. kt rjill = 
Bw. kyrj'irl = Dan. I^iirrrl = OK. rherfilrl, K. 
ccrfeuil = Sj). rtriij'iilin = l*g. airj'oliii = It. 
evrjoglio, < L. rwrijolium, MIj. also ^•l■l■l■f<^|itlnl, 
cerifuHum, prop., as in Xli., rhtrrdplijilliini, < 
Qr.\j:n/fM'^i'i'>oi', chervil, < ,107110’, rejiiiei', + 
0eA>oe = \j. fdlimii, a leaf: with refert'iiee to 
the pleasant odor of Iho leaves.] 1. A gar- 
den jiot-herl), AiiHiri,<ei(« f of the nat- 
ural order I’nihcllij'rnr, Tlie bur or lieniloek 
chervil is A. riilfpi'ri.s ; the wild or cow chervil, 
A. Hi/lcrslris, Both are natives of Euro|ie. — 
2. A natne of several other ]ilants of different 
genera. Keedle chervil, Sr,ii„ii.t /vw.ii.i’.-nirix, » 
cuni-tliihl wccil like rhcrvll, Init w ilh hIciiiIci' hnikcil fruit. 
— RouKh chervil, t.'/ncrnpfii/Hiort tcHiHfioii. Sweet 
ohervil, nr HMV-Cf rMi,, Miin-hiK luliiriilii, 1111 iiriiiimtic 
ami Rtiniiilniit iiiiilicllKcr fniimTly imcii uh h piit-licrh. 

Chesablet, A Middle English i'ortu of 
ubUf. 

cbesbolleD, W. Same as rhcwbowl. 
cbesbolle-t, «. A Middle Euglislt fonu of chi- 
b,tl, cibol, Seo cilml. 

chdSO^t, Middlo English forni of choose. 

chese'-^t, ». A Middle English form of chccscK 

Oheshire cat. Hee caiA. 

chesiblet, A Middle i'higlish form of chasuble. 

Chesll, 11. See chistlK 

cbsslip (chesMip), 11. Same as chrrsriip. 

Chesnut, «. Seo chisluul. 

^esont, chesount, «. See chcason, ciichcson. 
clieB8‘ (che.s), w. [Early mod. E. also ehesse, 
chests, < ME. chrs, ehesse, < (tK. esehes, esrhas, 
cskics, nom. sing, of esehee, esehtie, check; V'. 
pi. tehees, chess, = It. seaeehi (ME. seiieei), pi., 
= D. schaak = (i. .selmeh = Dan. sehak £= Sw. 
«r/tfic4:s= Icel. skak, chess, ult. < I’ers. shilh, king: 
BOO elicek^, „., and shoh.\ A very ancient gamo 
played by two jiersons or parlies with thirty- 
two pieces on a checkered board divided into 
Bixty-foiir Bipian‘S. The «iiiiirts me iiltei imfcly liahl 
aud dark, and 111 huaiaiiiiiK u guiiie Uiu liniird iiiiiiit 1^ *0 


: of the iippii.siiia pm-ty : ntid (hi* i* circctcd 
.-o pliiiiiii'il that, it i.H iiiiiHUHihle, cit]ii-r hy 
iiioviim the oppmiiia kiiiK nr hy iiiterimMina iiiintlier piece, 
til iin-veiit him friiiii heiin; tiikeii iin the next iiinre — that 
is, by phieiiiK the iip|HMiiiK kiliK in n cheek fruiii which he 
ciimiiitcM'ilpc. (SceWiirA-l.r/ireil-Hirtfi!, ttiiduftf/cin/ifir.) Tfie 
Hiiiiartu Ilf the IhuiiiI lire l■<ltlllllfl|||y iiimilicrcd uIiiiik the 
lllcK, forwiird from either jiiirty, fnnii tho priiieijiiil iiiceo* 
jiliieed ii|Hiii them nt the he|;i»iii>iK nf a K<iiiie : a*, tliu 
iiiieeii'Ki-niik'Nsiimircfiililirevhiteil ty. It. wi.), i)i)eca'a ruuk'* 
seeniid wiiiaru (Q. K, *.!), etc. 

Knur iiiid twenty Indie* fair 
Wen? play ill); at the ehfm. 

The yuiniif Tnintane (i'hiM’s nallnds, I. 117). 
rhfst ha* Ih'i-ii know n to the < ‘hine«o for many eeiituricH 
under a form not very unlike our own giinie, Tlie tioiird 
hivi i'4 iu|narei<, i* played with Ki men on each aide, tim 
twii at (he eiiriier* liuvina ei|iial power, nnd tlie next two 
(eiilleil liorsch) liaviiiK a niovi! ei|iiiviileiit lit tiint of oiir 
knialit. ’I'he eliief dilfereiiees are that file t 'liliieKe adver- 
Kiirie* are Ke)iiiriited liy a river, over wlileli Home plceea 
i-annol pa-.s, while tlie “ King" Is eonllned to a Hiiiinre of 
nine moves onlv : and that tlie iiieee* nre placed iiimhi the 
hiterseetioiiH of (he lines funning tlio iMuird, instead of on 
the Ki|ii:ires. (SUrs, (Slosnary of Referoiiee, p. 38. 

Tlie origin of the giuiie of ehess in lost in oliseiirlty, a 
fact wliieli lias riitlier iiiviied ttian repelled lenrneii Hpeeit- 
hitioiis on (he siilijeet. Ttie invention of the pastime hiis 
lieen varioiihly asiTilied tothetin'eks, l(oiiiaiis. Itnliylonl- 
iiiis, Si-ylhians, I'Vyidians, .lews, I'ersiniiH, t'hliiesv, Jliii- 
diis, Araliians, Araiieanians, t'listilliuiR, Irish, and welsh. 

it’iirjA-. HtU., V. r.!Mi. 
Chesa-type, prlntlng-tytm made to illuatrate tlie game of 



I JtlfS, llio 

„ - - x, and tlio.... 

(of the same color) wtileli run olilliinely, ili«;/o;i«f». Kaeh 
party liiu Hixteeii iiieees, diUereiitly eoiored to diHtingui*li 
tliosi! u( one sldo frniii tliose of tlie oilier, viz., a king, a 
queen, two hlaIio|i». two knigliU, and two rook* or eastle.s, 
placed on tlie squares of tlie end line of the iMiiird, and 
eight inw-ni plueed on tlie next line in front. The king 
Blid queen are placed nn the two middlo aiiuare*, the 
queeu on her own color (liglit or dark), and Viy tho aidu 


imui name iii (ho Uiiilcd Slates of wvcml spe- 
cies of Itroniiis, especially Ji. seenliiius, which 
bears some rc-HOinnlaiico to oa(,s, aiid is fre- 
ipieiitly moro or loss abimdnnt as a weed in 
wbeut-liolds. Also called ehiat. 
chesS'* (dies), n. [Ef. oquiv, chessex, and soo 
, hrss-t,ee. Aiipar. a corruption of chestnut; cf. 
Sp. caste, fiue.las, clit ss-lrees, < e,aslaiki, chest- 
nut.] Oho of ilu* planks forming the roadway 
of a military bridge. The ehcs»e* lie hihmi the Imlks, 
which are longitudinal timlieni resting upon the buleuux 
or poiitooiiR. 

The rhessrt or planks wliieh form the roadway should lie 
innde of u sliorter length for .a I iridge wliieh Is designed 
for llglit iraltte than for one whkli is dcMigiied for heavy 
tmllle. A’/iej/e. Ilril., XIX. -tliS. 

chess'*!, «. All obsolete variant of chased. 
i'ereliniiec that tliey may Ink tlie chrss, 

Kre tliey come to the ahmiies. 

«««/(• *//*i/ri«m»(Clilld'.s ItallBds, Vll. '£>2). 
chesS’'*!, «• Obsolete form ofjtVm 
chess-applet (ehes'ap l), An old name for 
J the s(«rvice-berry, (lie fruit of Pyrus Aria. 
chess-board (ehes'bonl), „. Tho board used in 
the game of cliess; a elieeker-board. 

< 'iirds are dealt , and chfes-hsinls hroiiglil 
To ease the pain of asiward tliollglit. 

/•Wor, Alma, iii. 

ChOBS-board canva^ a Oilek cotton canvas used as a 
foundation for emliroidery, and ilividisl inhi Hqilore*, like 
H eliesH-tHiard, in ultcniatlng )iatteriis. 

chessel (ches'el), «. [A corruption of chrslip, 
eheeselij,.} A mold or vat in which choeso is 
foriiied. 

chesses (ches'c/.), M. pf. [Soec/ic.wS.] A species 
of jieony, i'rt’owm offtviuulis, naturalized in Eng- 
land. 

chessez (chos'eks), n. Same as chess'^. 
chessman (ehes'man), ; id. chess, nen (-men). 
[< c/iiv.ft l + man.'] One of the piuces used in tho 
game of chess. 

wessnert (chog'nAr), «. [< cJu««l + -n- -1- -crl. 
Cf. eitiner.] A ehess-jdayer. 

Yoniler’a iiiy giiine, whieii. like a ]Hili(ir chem,u;T, 

I must nut Huuin to buu. Mutdlelun, (Ihiiiu at ('hess, i v. 

chessomt (ehes'um), w. [A A'liriant of ME. 
eheset : see ehesil, chiseP.] A kind of siuidy and 
clayey earth. Halliwell. 

Tlie tender ehe»so,n Biid nicllnw earth I* fho lH-*t, Iteiiig 
mere mould. Uarun, .Nut. Hist. 

chess-player fches'pla^tr), Ono who idays 
chess; 0110 skilled in tho game of chess, 
chess-rook (ches'ruk), n. In her., a represen- 
tatiou of tho rook or cuHtlo in tho game 01 uhesB, 


Ohessy copper. See eojijwr. 
chessylite (ehes'i lit), «. [<. Chess, j-les-Mines, 
a I own near Eyons i 11 France, where the mineral 
occurs, 4- (Ir. /■ilhs:, a stone.] Same as Chessy 
eapp, r (which see, under copper). 
chest* (chest), H. [ Also dial, ami early mod. E. 
ehist; < ME. chest, chist, eheste, ehiste, assibilated 
forms of list (North. E. and Sc. list), a box, 
eoniii, ark, < AS. cist, cyst, eest, a box, collln, = 
OKries. kislc=s\). list, Avt.s7=:()H(}. kista, MHO. 
O. liste = Dan. kistc = Sw. Ictd. kista, < L. cista, 
< Or. kiaTt/, a box, cliest. Hence also (from 1 j.) 
eisil, cist'i.] 1. A box, jirojierly one of con- 
siderablo size, made of wood, iron, or otlier 
material, witli n hinged lid, used as a deposi- 
tory for treasure, papers of record, clothing, or 
other urticlea 

Vi'Hti c/ipxf (o lie lucked wltli three netiemll Inrkea at tho 
leiud, w-vk Hliiil lie ketil liy three nf Mie Kiihl ireiitfees. 

JitsjtM H. T. S.), p. 267. 

Specifically — 2. in com., 11 box-shaped case in 
which certain kinds of goods, as tea, indigo, 
opiinri, etc., are packed for transit. Jlonco — 
3. The (|itniitity such a case contains; a cus- 
tomary but uncertain iiiensuro of eapacitjr for 
a few commodities: ns, a clast of isinglass is iij 
hundredweight; a chest of cochineal is H hun- 
dredweight. — 4t. A eoffin. 

Uu 1* now deed and nayliMl in Id* ehest. 

Chaumi-, I'rnl. to Clerk’* Tale, 1. 20. 

Wlien Darin* in Impe nf treasure nneiied the sepulehro 
nf Senilrami*, he fiiuml a chist wliieh lieliig iipi-neiT, uvuti- 
iimnilfi jiuHtileiieu isHiied. J’tirchas, J’ilgrlmuge, p. (KI. 
6 . Thu trunk of ilie body from the neck to tho 
belly ; the thorax Ovhich seo). Bridal cbestt, an 
ornamental box or eotfer iiiade to contain the rube* iiiitl 
InecH of a bride, either brought with her a* u part nf her 
outfit orprcHciited by the bridegniHim. Bee rniwimi’.— Cheat 
of drawers. Suo itrum-r.— Chest of viols, b »et of iii- 
MlriimenlH of Miu viol kind, eomtniHlng two treble*, two 
tenor*, ami two baMse*, wliieli formed the niieleii* of an 
orelieHtra In tlui Heventeenth eentiiry, Alsu called a euniimt 
q/’ ciuls. lUddlO obeet, in urtillern, the front elieHt iin 
Ui« biHly of an artillery ealSKon, ao ealled from it* piiHltlon 
between the reareliuHt on the bndy and thu ehuHton the 
limber. Seaman’s chest, the wooden Imix iiRimlly form- 
ing all thu liurgagu of a Huilor in tliu iiierriinnt service. 
It is lltted with oiiu or more till*, nnd I* iiRiially long and 
very narrow, the back sloping or lintteriiig a Utile, so that 
the eover 1* narrower tliaii the bottom, in order lliat the 
chest iiiny lit ngninst tlie ship's side In the foreeBstle. 

chest* (chest), D. f. |<c/(t'«B,«.] 1. To deposit 
in a chost; hoard. [Karo.] — 2t. To place in a 
coflln. 

Wi! chested our late commander. 

K. Terr,/, Voyiqje to East Indies (ICh'in), p. 41. 
chest'^t, w. [ME., also chcast, < AS. ccist, also 
(without tho formativo -i) ceds = OErics. knsc, 
strife, ctmtcntiou.J Debato; tpiarrel; ntrifo; 
enmity. 

ll.dy wryt hlleth 

What cheste, and iiieBeliailiieu to the eliililreii of iHriiel, 

Kill on lieiii tliut free were tliorwu twofalso iireeBle*. 

I'iers rtmiyiun(C), i. lt)5. 

Tliu aiiiiiu of eontuineliu or atrif ami cheste. 

ChiiHirr, I’amoira Tale. 

chest-bellows (chest 'bcHoz), «. a piston- 

bellows. 

chested (dies 'tod), a. [< chfsfl, -b -id-.] 
Having a chest (of a spucifiod kind): used 
clilofly in composition: as, broad-r/icifw/, nar- 
rovr-imested. 

chesteinetf n. Sou chesten, 
chestent, «. [Early mod. E., < ME. chcstcii, 
chcstcino, chcstcync, chestun, chcstaii, chasten, 
chasUHn, chcstcia, chastcyn, etc., also uiiussibi- 
latod kestcyn, caste, jn, castauy (after L.); («) 
jiartly < AS. tisten-bedm, cyst-lwdm, also cystcl, = 
OH(E ehestinna, kestinna, MHG. kesttme, kesten, 
(}. dial, keste, MHG. also kastduie, kastdne, G. 
kustanie = D. kastanje = Dan. Sw. kustnnje, a 
chestnut; and (h) partly < GK. rhastaiue, ehas~ 
tnigne, castaigne, F. chdtaignc = Pr. easUiuha, 
castagna = Cnt. castauy, i = S[). castatla = Pg. 
castunha s= It. castagna, cliestiiut; < E. casbt- 
uva, ML. also enstavia, caslrnia, a chustiint, tho 
l•llt•slmlt-t^eo, < Gr. saaruvia, a chestnut, usu- 
ally in pi. kaarnra, Kdtrrt'n’ia, knantrua, cheHtuiits 
(liimrawif, a chcstniit-tree), also prop, kdpva Ka- 
oTui'cia, or hdpm Kaarovaia or litiarovnisd, nuts of 
Castana, < Kderrava, Kaararfda, a city in Poutus 
whuro chostnut-treos uhonndctl. Hence chc 8 ~ 
ten-Hut, coutr. chestnut, <). v.] 1. A chestnut. 

— 2. Tho chostnut-treo. 

Chasten wot npiin of plumite* lliat alone 
Vpgrowu, or of Ids seedei niulliplle. 

us, Uushondriu (E. B. T. S.)) p. 21IL 




diesten 

And there bon grete VoresUiK ot Chfiit&j/tiai, 

Mandiwilli-, Travnld, p, 307. 

chesten-nntt, ». Son chrutnut. 

cliastdr (ches'tOr), n. [As ii suffix in tilaco- 
iiamos, -Chester, -cesicr, -emter, (lis^iisofl -Ur; 
< ME. chestre, a town, a city, us suflix -chestre, 
-ccstrc, -castre, < AS. rcosicr, a town or city, 
chiefly in place-naincs, either in eonij). or jiro- 
coded iiy the independent i^en. of tlie distinctive 
name (see def. ). This is one of tlie few words 
recopni/.ed as inheriteil from the lioman invad- 
ers of Britain (^soe street): < L. eiistra, a cairiji, 
a military station, hmice in AS. a town: see 
castruni, castle.'] Orifrinally, a town; now, tlio 
proper name of sevi'ral towns and citiesin En^^- 
land and the United States, tho most ancient 
heiriR Chester [ME. Chestre, AS. CeasUr], the 
capital of Uhesliire [ChesUr-shirc, AS. Ceuster- 
sclr], on the river Dee, in EiiKtand. Tlie terni more 

fri-.nicntly occurs ii.s a suffix crMer, hr) 

In plucc nanics : as, Coli'hi'slrr (MU. Cul-i'lirntrr, AS. Cotnr- 
criijiter], on tho river Colne; Cirrurrslcr f.MK. Cirfcettre, 
Cin-mtix, AS. Cirencf onter], the aliilion of ( Mren (Citritii ii w)- 
AVfrr(.Mi;. /Jj-ivsfrr. etc. AS. Kxnwrn^hr, /■.'.rrtrr.vf.rl, o,, 
the river Kxe (A.S. Kxn\\ Pumvijifer, on the river Unit, etc. 

chesterfield (chefl'tor-feld), n. A kind of top- 
coat, named after tho celehrated Earl of (Jhes- 
tcrfield. 

Ohesterfieldian fches'ter-fel'di-an), a. [< 
Chesterfield (see def.) + -ian.] Characteristic, 
of the Earl of Chestertleld (Itil)4-I77:i), an Eiik- 
lish courtier and politician distiiiKuished tor tho 
<de«anc.e of his manners, and as tho autiior of 
a series of letters addressed to his son contain- 
ing maxims of conduct, together with many 
suggestions as to manners. 

Few yoiunf people, It lins been truthfully Bald, can lay 
theiiiBelveB out to ploase after the C/o’.frr/irh/iaaiiiethoil, 
without liiakiiiK tliomsoIvoB olfoimlve or rhlleuloUB to per- 
Bona of any (llHeernincnt. 

W. Slatthi’irs, (letting on In tho World, p. I.S7. 

chesterlite (ches't(«r-lit), n, [< Chester(»codef.) 
+ -Ute. J A variety of potash feldspar, occurring 
in small white crystals implanted on dolomite, 
from Chester county, reimsylvauia. 

chestesnit, n. See chesten. 
chest-founder (chest ' fonn dtir), n, €he.st- 
f(iund(!riiig. 

chest-foundered (chc'st'foun'dhn'd), a. Sutfor- 

itig from ohost-fonndering: said of a horse. 

chest-founderinf (chest'fomiMf r-ing), n. A 
rhenmatie allectiou of the muscles ot the chest 
and fore legs in horses, impeding both resinra- 
tion and tho motion of tho limbs, 
chest-lock (chestTok), ». A mortise-lock iii- 
sertod vertically into the body of a box or chest. 
The plate whleli la »et liitu the under able of the Ihl hii« a 
Htiiplu or Htuplea, Into which the hidt oiitcra hy a horizon- 
tal movmnoiit. A'. If. Knifiit. 

chest-measure (chest^mezh'Tir), n. The great- 
est girth of the chest. 

chest-measurer (che8t'mczh"ur-fer), n. An in- 
strument for ascertaining the mobility of the 
chest hy its expansion and contraction; a form 
of stothomotcr. 

chestnut ((dios'nut), n. and a. [Coutr. of ear- 
lier chesten-uut applied to the nut, tint tree 

being also called in ME. ehesteii-trce, or simply 
chesten), < chesten, q. v., + nut.] I. n. 1. The 
fruit of trees of the genns Castanea. See 2. 
The chestnuta of commerce known as .Spnnisli or siivrt 
chi'sinuls are obtained from S|iain and Ihily, and arc 
larger though less iiwcct than the Anicricali variety. 

2. Tho tree CasUinea resea, natural order t'upu- 
liferw, a native of western Asia, soutlnirii Eu- 
rope, and tho United Btates east of tho Missis- 
sippi. It Is a Htatcly tree, attaining a hciglit of from SO 
to 1(X) feet, bearing atuminatu llowcri) in long slender 
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ament*, ancl nnta IndoRed two or three toROth.T In n glo- 

bone prickly envelop called the Inir. Tlie woo<l ia liglif, 
mift, coarse grained, ami lirtttlc ; it is largely lined In eal)- 
Inet-makiiig, and for rullwuy-ties. feiieiiig, etc. TTievoniig 
wo,„| is i,i,„e elastic, and is ii.sed for hoops and sliiiliar 
imrtio.ses. 

3. A name given to c<‘rtiiin trec.s or plants of 
other genera, and to their fruit. See below. — 4. 
Tlie color Ilf a chestnut; a reddish-brown color. 

few. Ills hair is of a good colour. 

('•'1. All exuH’lli'iit unloiir; ymir cht'jtfnttt w.'ih uvur tiui 
only (M.li.ur. S/nik\, Ah juii l.ik- it. iii. I. 

5. In farrierif, tho hiir or horny wiirt-likn e c- 
l■resl•onl•e on tin, inner side of a horse’.s leg. — 

6. [In allusion to a stale or worm-eaten idiest- 

nnt. | (fi) An old joke; aliile jesi; a stale pun 
or anecdote; a “.loo .Miller.” (/>) A worn-out 
jihrase or catchword; a jiliniso or ('xpressiori 
serious in form and intent, hut which has 
censed, tlirongh futile repetition, to coiniimml 
iiileri st or respect. [ U. M. newspaper slang.] — 
Cape chestnut, tin, r„l,Hlf,ulr,in oowiwe, a large onia- 
iiiental riitareoiistrecof soiiMiera Afili a, Earth-chest- 
nut, the carihimt.— Horse-chestnut, the ./•.'.w'l/fu* ///p. 
' "‘■ e ./.Vu/us.— Moreton Bay chestnut, 


(fiievalet 

seen. Its kiHipcr turn* Itsliead in tho pro]H,r direction and 
removes tin* liood, the elietali »ll]is from tile ear, and. 
upproiiehlng Ita prey in a stealthy maimer, spring.s on It 
at one bound. 

chettik (chet'ik), n. [Native name.] A tree 
of .lava, till) Slri/chnos 7iV i(/r, and the poison <d3- 
tnined from it, called u/ias tieute, which is tho 
jirincipal ingredient of an aiTow-poison. 
Ohettusia (ke-tn'si-ii), n. [Nil. (Bona)mrto, 
ISIl'.l); also written f //c/a.vin, Cha tiisia, Ch(eti(si(t, 
the lastapimr. based on (ir. l“»g, flowing 

hair, a mane : see e/arta.] A gi-iiii.s of plovers, 
of the subfamily Charadriime : the spur-winged 
plovers. I lie wing is armed w itli a lioriiy tulierele or 


,f liiiei 


tl chestnut, tin, fruit of liKicnrinis , i/ii 

treo of tiio islands of the I’neillr. Wi 


■s tlie eliestniil in llavor. Tahl- 
X i diitiK, a leguiiiimiiia 
^ ^ WUd Chestnut, of 

eaten and used aa a aniistitnto for eolfoe. (S,-e also 
.■hrstnet.) 

II. a. Of the color of a chestnut; of a red- 
dish-brown Color; castancons. 

Ili.s l•ll,■stnllt eurls elnstered over Ilia open lirow. 

Uinmrli, Coiiiiigsliy, I, 1. 

Also Hpfdlod chesnnt. 

Chestnut-brown. .See l,rmrn. 

cheatnut-bur (chcs'nnt-bf>r), «. Tho bur or 
iirickly envelop of a chosliiul. 
chestnut-coal (ches'tiut-kfd), n. A size of an- 
thraeito coal small enough to nass through a 
sqnaro mesh of an inch to an inch uikI an eight li 
in size, but too liirge to pa.ss through a mesh 
of live eighths or ono half of an inch. It is 
known in tho trado as A'o. 5 coal. 

ChestOuB, ”• B<>e chesten. 
cheston-t (ches'l(}n), V. [F’erhapa a use of 
ehesten, eheslon, otc., a chcstnnt-treo; from 
some rcseinhlance.] A. kind of plum, 
chest-register (chest're.i is-ter), ». The lower 
portion of (he compass of both male and fctualo 
voices, which most easily arouses sympathetic 
vibration in the cavity of tlio chest or (horax. 
chest-rope (chest 'rdp), n. A’aut., an I'xtra 
jiainti'r or boat-ro^ie, by which a boat is made 
fast n.slern of a ship. 

chest-saw (chost'sa), n. A kind of haiul-saw 
without a back. E. If. Kniijht. 
chest-tOUe (chest'ton), n. Same as ehest-roice. 
chest-trapt, «• A kiml of box or trap used to 
take polecats, fitches, and tho liko vermin. 
Kersoj, 170H, 

chest-voice (chest 'vois), w. A tone of the 
voice which arouses symnathetic. vibration in 
the chest or thorax. Also called ehest-tone. 
See head-coiee. 

chesuhlet, An obsolete form of ehnsnhte. 
chet (chet), n. [Assibilated viir. of kitK (T. 

ehafi, a cat.] A kitti'n. [Frov. Eng.] 
chetah, cheeta, cheetah (cdie'tii), n. [< Hind. 

rhita, tho hiiiitiiig-leopurd ; cf. ehitnl, rhitla, 
Skt. chitra, spotted, variegated, < Skt. ■/ chit, 
look at, perceive. Uf. ehint^l, fi-om tho same 
lilt, source.) Tho native niuno of the gue|mril 
or huutiiig-lcopard of India, Felis jubaUi, now 
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■s, nil InlmliiliiiilB "f tlu' e; _ 
miitrii’H, 'I'liuDO wilti tlio HpiiioB mid 
ipod ouiiHtituto tbo Bi'i tiiin hiihiriiiu'Uus. 
'I'lio typo o( (lie goim.'i in (’. 

chetverik (chet-ve-rik'), n. [Buss, ehetreriku, 

< eheteero : soo ehetrert.] A Bussian. dry int'U- 

snre, equal to 8 ganietscs, or 4 chetvi'rtkiis, or 
i diet vert, and fixed by a iikaso of at tho 
volume of (14 Bussian pounths of water at (12° F., 
or HiOI. 22 cubic inches, equal to about II United 
States pecks, it whb prevluusly about Iltcra, The 
nM riic/wuruH (»f Novi^rmui, T^env, ufc., wrio at luaHt half 
aH lai'K*! Hplin. Also writtou fHchctiverik lU.l, 

I'ficftiu't'icka. 

chetvert (diet/ vert), n. [< Russ, eheteertu, 
prop, a quarter, a fourth [lart, < chelrero = L. 
ijuatuor ]']. four.] A Wussiiui dry meusnre, 
equal to 8 dietveriks. Also written tzetuer, 
tsehetirert [ll.l. 

chetvertak (ehet'ver-tak), n. [Buss, ehetrer- 
takh, < ehetrertuit, fourth, quarter, < eheteero: 
see ehetrert.] A Russian silver coin, worth 24 
copecks, or about 1!) cents. Also written tsehet- 
m rtak [(!.], tehelecrka. 

chetvertka (ehi't-vtirt'kil), n. (Buss, ehelvert- 
ka, < chetrertuif, foiirlli: see ehelrertak.] A 
Russian dry measure, ('(puil to i ehetverik. 
Also writti'ii tsehetu'irtka [U.J. etc. 
chevachiet, ». [ME., also chienehic, ehiraehe, 
rhevaelir, ^ < )!■'. eheeunehee, -rhie, ehiralehee, < 
eheeaneher, ride on horseback, < eheeal, a horse. 
See ('(((vt/eude, which is a doublet.) An expo- 
ilition on horseback or with cavalry; in a wider 
sense, any mililary expeditio 
Vv knowe will tluit wu bfiic bwtii 
wt! Imvo imido vi«,ii iliu kyiigo Ai tb 

chevaget, ». Same as rhiefaeie. 

Hiie-val'), n.; ]il. ehiTaux 
E., in early tiiod. K.rhirat, < F. rhvval, 

< U. eahallus, a horse: see e<d>af^, capel^. In 
the sense or support or frame, cf. easel and 
elolhe.s-horse. lienee eheratier, and nit. ehival- 
nj, etc. I 1. A horse. — 2. In composition, a 
support or rrniiio: as, a (7nT«/-glaHS. X cheval 

{iiiiia.), UHti uildlii ; nil initli hIiIi h NiiniiltmuMiiiHly ; in Hiu li ii 
iiHinm-riis bu niim.iind miy lulri iiiodliit,! npiu i-. Troops are 
urriinged d i hri'id w'loii tin y rommiiml twi, muds, iis the 
Itritlsh army iit Wati.-ilno, wlilili, lirliig jM>sU-d at thulr 
juiictloii, coiiimamli'd tlio load la-twreii L’liarlerol mid 
liniHHols and timt lo Moim. 

Tlie Western I’oweiw will assiiredly never permit Russia 


cheval-de-fWse (she-val'de-fiez'), //. 1. Same 

as rher<iux-de~l'rise . — 2. A kind of triinming in a 

i iattern of radiating and eiossing straight lines, 
levalement (she-val'moh), n. [F., < ehirnUr, 
prop, bear up, < eherat, a horse, prop : 


n tliis i:h)iu(U‘hie that 
a(R. R. T. S.), ii. 173. 


Gueparda juhata or Cynwlurus juhatns, a largo 
spotted cat, somewhat like a dog in sliu]ie, 
with long legs, non-retractilo claws, and tho 
iipjicr sectorial tooth without an iiiterual lobe. 
It IS till) type of (lie siil.fiiiiilly Uur,mr,nniv. U is culled 
Julsihi (mailed or I'rested) from tlie sliort miiiiu-Iiku erest 
uf liairH passing (roiii tlie l•!ll'k of tlie lieud to tlie hIioiiI- 
ders. WMieii used f..r hiiiitliig, it is lioode.1 ami triiiiH- 
ported oil a car. When a herd of deer or utliur game is 


more jiieces placed transveri 
pressure, it is used to support 


ily to distribute the 
emiMirarlly portions of 
nil eiiim-e oi Hiin ii me lower puns lire lieliig relillllt or 
lire undi rgoing t'l piiii s or imslilleiitioiis of sneli eliuructer 
us to iill'ei t tlielr stiiliility. 

chevalet (shev'a-la), n. [F., dim. of cheval, a 
liorse, iirnp; see eherul.] The bridge of a vio- 
lin, pianotofte, or other stringed instrument. 



<^eval>glass 


cheval-glass (shfe-val'gKis), n. A looking- 
glass mounted so as to swing in a frame, whieh 
may move on wheels or rollers, and large' 
enough to reflect the whole figure. 

Mr. Scaley . . . wiilktiiK (l|i tn mu' nt the (■hrml qUimin, 
gave It a hard iK)ke In tlie iciilrp with his »t|i k. 

liifkfiij:, .Niilmlns Nit-klel'V, xxi. 

Chevalier (shev-a-IerO, «. (< M?',. rhirnkr, 

chernlvre, < OF. r/irrnlirr, iiio(l. F. flwrolicr, a 
horsemiin, knight, cavalier: see carnlinj which 
is a doiihlct. 1 1. A horseman; n kmght ; a 

cavalier; ji gallant soldier. 

KiiyKlitlH, I riiiiiaiiiidi', wlio Id iliilc dni" c‘ii, 

Thas cliiirlif.s us < n /t ye rlmstiHi' uiul i lia.sr. 

And di't'<lc> jf 11(1 ddiitc. i’lirk I'littis, ]>. I'J.'j. 

Mount, chimlii’m ! tonrniB! Slink., K. .lidiii, ii. 1. 

The Krcmdi rA<Tfi//Vri(, after they had Itnikcii tlieirlaiiciK, 
came to haialy Idows. Thni 'n Shni hniisr. 

2. The lowest title of rank in the old French 
nobility. 

It was niinutired that a yoiitii; aenlleniaM of t'reia h e\- 
trae.tlon, the Chri'iiUi'r de Nliojny, e(iO('rry lo tlie n iaiiliiK 
fluke, . . . waa the liiU-iale(l of the rich <’ouiite.sH Ida. 

Thiirkirnii, tiairy l.yiidoii, xi. 


8, A member or knight of an honornliU* order, 
especially one wlio liolds I he lowest rank in such 
an order when there are more ritiiks than om': 
as, a chvrnlirr of Iho Legion of llortor. Tht' 
word in fids sen.se is not used as a fill<> of ad- 
dress. Oonipare raralirr. — A. In h r., an armeil 
knight, usually mounted. If mounted, the hhi- 
zon should state the fact. — Sf- In oniitli., an 
old and flisusc'l name of fhe greenslinnk, red- 
shank, and other birds of the gt'iius V'o/uh«.v. 
Also called and /tor.ve/arta. -Chevalier 

d’indUBtrle (K', knight of industry), a man wtio lives l«y 
his wits ; a swindler ; a siiarner. 
chevalryt, ». An obsolete fortu of vhirolry. 
cheval-screen (slif'-val'skren), n. A screen 
mounti'd in a fratue, having a broail base for 
its support, and therein differing from a fold- 
ing scr<‘(>n, (See .sci-rrii. 

chevaster (sln’-viis'ter), «. Same as efccrt .v/rc. 
chevauchement (she-vdsti'ment), «. (F., < 
chvmurhrr, ride on horst'buek, < rhrnil, a horse: 
SCO clwrarhir, rhrrni,] In .v»/v/., the rifling of 
one hone over another tifter I’riicturo, giving 
risf' to shortening of the limb, 
chevaux, a. Flural of rhri'dl. 
chevaux-de-frise (slie-vo'd/'-frez'), ». /d. i F., 
lit. Friesland horses: chevaux, ])1. of chcnil, 
horse ; de, <tf ; 

Frisc, Fries- 
land: said to 
have been first 
omplovfMl at a 
siege of (iro- 
ninijfcn, in 
ancient Fries- 
land, against 
the enemy's cavalry.] Pieces of timber trav- 
ersed with sjdkcH of iron, or of wood pointed 
with iron, 5 or fl feet long, used fo defend a 
passage, stop a breaeli, form an obstacle fo the 
advance of cavalry, etc. a siiiiiiar centrivaiKc is 
tdaced en tlic top <(( a vvull to prevent persoas from elimli- 
higoverlt A\m clHMl ilr-frine. S.-e cc/tn,//. 

These stnireases received liriit frotii sutalry windows 
plueed at soliie distanee alaive tlie floor, and lookliitf into 
a sravelled area l(oiiiided tiy n liigli iirlek wall, witli iron 
elumux-iie-friiie at tlie top. lUckiim. 



Clicv(i(jx.dr-frisc. 


The imiuissulde iiiial helow bristled wltli chi’vau.t iln 
/Hue 111 the dwarf palmetto. 

CaMf, Old (’reole Days, p. I.sn. 

chevet, See chicre'^. 

Clievel6 (shev-e-la'), o. [P., < Ij. caiallatns, 
hairy: see chcreliire.^ In her., streaming with 
rays : said of a comet or hlazing-sttir. 

chevelure (shev'o-lur), «. [F., head of hair, < 

OP. chcveleurc = It. capeUntura, < L. capillalit- 
ra, hair, esp. falst* hair, < capillatus, hairy, < ca- 
pilltw, hair: see capillary.'] 1. A head of hair. 
— 2. A periwig; a peruke. — 3. In osfron., the 
ooma or ncbiihrus part of a comt't or other 

n. [Formerly also chcrin; 
vender, tp V. ; < <iF. eheroair, 
chevinian, F. elierin, elierainie, a chub, prob. < 
chrf, head: see ch'ief.] Ati old name of the 
chub. Also ehiven, ehirinp. 


nebulous body, 
cheven (ehev'en), 
also rhevciiden, eha 


do to tlie same ludo In wtiiiii I eiiiiKlit niy ffiiili, where, 
III most liot days, you will find a dozen or twenty C/ieivmi 
tiuating near the top of the water. 

/. Waltini, Complete Angler, f). US. 

chevenden (chev'en-den), n. [8oo chevvn, rhav- 
ender. ] A local l^nglish name of the chub. 

cheventcint, «• An obsolete variant of ehit/- 
tain. 

clieverl, V. i. A Middle English form of chiver, 
now shiver, tremble. See. shiver‘d. 


052 

Achilles at tho ehnlse men ehmert for anger. 

Dntruefinn of Troy (E. E. T. S.), I. 0:t70. 

cbeverelf, cheverilt (chov'f'r-el, -il), n. and a. 
[< t>F. rhcri'vl, F. eherreau, a kid, dim, of rherre, 
1’^. ehh'vr, < L. eapra, a goal.: see eaper^, eap- 
rinlc, and cf. chrrron.] I. n. 1. A kid. 

lie hath a eonscieiiee like a rhei-rnTr skin. lluii. 

2. Kid leather, used es]>ecially for glovt>s in 
llui iniddh' ages and later. 

Ill-re s a wit of rhrvi iil, that stretches from an Imii 
narrow to an .11 l.roiid ! Shnk., K. and li. 4. 

3. Any flexible leather similar to kid. 

II. a. 1. Made of kid leather. 

A sentence is hut a rhrrrril glove to a giaid wit: how 
(]Uiekly tile wrong siile may lie turned outward ! 

.Shnk., T. y., iil. l. 

2. Figuratively, plialdo ; yielding. 

Your soft rhi-n rU eoiiseieiice. Shnk., lien. Vlll., 11. .1, 
No (ough hides limiting .mr chrivril minds. 

Chninnnii ninl Shirlrii, elialiot, Admiral of Kranee, 1. 

cheverllizet (••lu'v'f'r-il-i/,), v. t. [< chewril + 
-i.rr.] To make us pliable as kid leather. 

1 iipiH'iil fo your own. Ihoiigli never so much cheverilized , 
(■iiliHeiences, my good ealimiiiiatoni. 

Ii}!. SlouHtagu, Appeal to Oicsar, p. 
cheveron, ». Heo chevron. 
cheveronny (shev-e-ron'i), a. [Accom. of chc- 
rrotiv, < F. rherronnr, < chrrron: sec cherron.] 
In her., divided into several etpial jiart.s by 
lines having Iho direction of tho chevron : said 
<if sin «‘seu|t heon. Al.so written chccronnij. 
cheveaailet, chevesalL «. [ME. chcrcsaiic, < 
OF. chrrc.sadlc, chcrr^aillc, m-ek-hand, < chrvccc, 
tho neck, = Sj>. cahexa = Pg. cahcca, tlnv head: 
SCO calic<;a.] An ornamental collar, either a 
necklaco or more probably the collar of a gown 
or upper garment, which when o[ien<*d exposed 
tho lyosom. It is describol as richly adorned. 
L'om. of the lio.se. 

chevestre, ChevfltrolHhe-ves'fer, shft-vii'tr), 11 . 
[< t)F. cliciTsIrc, F. chcrcirc, a bamlago, < T,. 
capi.strnm : see capirtrnni.] In .snrt/., a liandage 
for the lioad, iise<l in ejisos of f racture or liixa- 
fion of tho lower jaw. Also written chcra.shr. 
chevet (she-vil'), n. [F., )n».so, head of a bed, 
dim. of chef, liead: nco chief.] 1. Tito eastern 
f'xlri'inily or the termination of tin' ajise, lioth 
f'xl erior and inf erior, <tf a elmreh, with 1 he chap- 
els, aish's, etc., if i>reseiit, imins'diately con- 
nected with it. 

The ehrivt . . . i.s an ni>sc, always enclnscil hy nil open 

an aisle, whieli again iilwavs upens into three or 'inorii 
apsldal ehiipel.s. ./. /■Vr.mss.m, Hist. Arcli., I. 47.'.. 

2. A small block or coin sonu'times used for giv'- 
ing tho i.roper elevsslioii to a mortar in tiring, 
chevetaint, «. A Middle English form of chiif- 

chev§tre, «. Hoc chere.strc. 
chevey, r. and n. 8ce eheeif. 
chevicet, r, t, 8(‘o ehreire. 
chevilt, II. Same us earel^, .1. Ker.scif, 170«. 
cheville (she-vol'), n. [< F. ehcrille '= Pr. ea- 
rilla =z Sp, ealdlla — I’g. carUha, n peg, jiin, bolt, 
= It. earii/lia (also eariiflio), a peg, pin, < L. 
elarieula, a small k(>y, bar, bolt, > E. elavieir, 
q. V.] The peg to which a string of a violin, 
guitar, or other stringed instrument is attached, 
chevint, «. Heo rhenn, 

Cheviot (ehev'i-qt ), w, 1. A sheep of n brei'd 
so eallod from tlioClieviot Hills, between Eng- 
land and Hcotliind. ClieViolH are noted for (heir large 
eiiiTn.-«» ami valmihle wool, .luiilitles which, combined with 
a hardini'Ks second only to that of the hlack-faccd breed, 
niake tlieiii the most vnliiulile race of momitain sheep In 
• Jreat Urltain. The fleece weighs from S to 4 |H>iiiida, and 
the carcass of ewes varies from 12 !<• 1(1 ihiuiuIs pertpiartcr, 
that of wethers from 1(1 hi 20 pounds. 

2. [/. e.] A loosely w«v('n wooh'n cloth made 
from the wool of the Cheviot shoep. 
chevisancet, n. [ME. ehecisance, -aunre, etc., < 
OF, ehiri.sance, eherissnncc, < cherir, come to an 
end, perform, prevail, < chef, head, extremity, 
end : see chiecta, achieve, and chic/.] 1. Accom- 
plishment; aehievem('iit ; rcsnlt; outcome. 

Wlinn Henry herd telle tills of that gode cAc «•)/»« i«-c. 

lAiiujt<ft‘» Chnoi. (ed. Hearne), p. lo.'i. 

2. Mcaus. 

Aliiiesdede slial make a chrrUannre 
T" exclude hy grace the rigour of veiigt-aittice. 

Lydgate, Minor Toema, p. 77. 

3. A bargain ; negotiation for a loan ; a loan. 

And telllth hir that chalfur Is so deerc 
'That iieedes most he make a chenimunce. 

Chancer, Shipman's Tale, 1. 32S. 
Esctiaimges and rheuetanemi with siiehe i-halfare I dele, 
And lene folko that leso wol a lyppo at eiiery iiohlo. 

Piers J'hnmnan (U), v. 24U. 

4. Profit; gain. 


chevroned 


Right as a thefe makoth Ids ckevesanee. 

Ami ridiheth meniies gis.des al.out 

In woile and felde. Ooii'er, Cotif. Amant., II. 8.12. 


6. In laic; («) A making of contracts ; agree- 
ment. (h) An unlawful agreeineiit or contract, 
(c) An (igreoincnt or a composition, as an end 
or order s('t down Viotween a creditor and hia 
debtor. 

chevlset, chevlshf, r. t. [Also w ritten chtmee; 
ME. chrvisen, cheretici), clicryKCheii, chcicnrhen, 
< < >F. chcri.s.s-, stmii of cerfaiu parts of chevir, 
accomplish, obtain, etc, : see chieve^, and cf. 
chcri.sance.] 1. To got; provide. 

Cltfviieen [vur. cheryKheii, cheivsiihni] or pnrveyn, pro- 
video. ■ ■ Promiit. Parv., p. 74. 

Thnf tho liiiiio rheiirred thee a chylde, . . . 

For it Is gcteii of a god, tliy gilt is tlie lasse. 

Alien under of Jliaeedoine (E. E. T. S,), 1. 0(56. 


2. To care for; help. 

Your honiiiir and your empcrlse, 

Ncgh ded for drede, tic cun her not eheeise. 

Chniieer, Ci.nipluliit of liars, 1. 289. 

chevrette (shev-rct'), n. [F., do(>, roe, trivet, 
shrimp, dim. of chevre, a goat: see chcrcrcl.] 
A macliiue used for raising guns or mortars 
iqioii their earriages. 

chevron, cheveron (shev'rpn, -e-ron), n. [< F. 
chccroii, klF. chevron = I’r. cahrion = 8p. cahrio, 
a rafter, a chevron, < ML. ca- 
]ira(n-), a rafter, < L. caper, 
capra, a goat; rafters being 
aptiar. so named because they 
are reared on end like butting 
goats ; ef. capreoH, props, stays, 
lit. goats : see capriole, crt- 
itn-l.] 1. In her. one of tho 
honorable ordinaries, it is sup. 

Gul«.v Chevron i,c. l««'''l *■> represent two rafters of 
c(.(iii|iunlrd hy iliree 11 I'oof, leaning iigaiiist each other at 
viosici .irgciii. the top; hut il niny mure properly he 

(leseriiied as the lower half of a sal- 
tier eoiuiileted lo a pidiil at the top. 'I'lie two iiniis of 
the elievron rest upon tlie sinister and dexter liases of 
(he field, and are jidiied in tho center. It oeeiiptes one 
fifth of tlie siirfaee of tlie Held, 

2. A variety of fret oi'iiamont common in 
Nonnaii Rinf other Komanesquo urchitectuvo. 
Wlicn sysleiiiatleal- 
ly repeated it fnriiis 
a eherrim-niiildlnij. 

Also ealled ligznii, 
eheernn. mirk, amt 
dniierlle. 

3. J/i7if., ahadgo 
consisting of 
stripes mooting 
at an angle, worn 
oil the coat- 
sleevf's of non- 
commiHsiuued of- 
ficers, above tlio 
elbow. 'J'he num- 
her of stripes Imli- 
eutes the rank of the 
hean-r : us, for a sit- 
geHiitlmijor, three 
bars and an are ; for 
a (iiiarlerniaslei- ser- 
geant, three liius and a tie of three hiirs; for a sergeant, 
tlireebars; for a i (irporid, two Imrs. 

4. In anat. and icoiil., a chevron-hone (which 
see) — Chevron couched, in her., a elu-vron lying side- 

wise, its tWij ends being turned to one slile of tlie Iield. - 
Chevron In chief, in her., u elievron out of its iisiiai idace, 
and set Very liigli In tlie field. 

chevron-bone (shov'rpu-btin), n. One of a pair 
of bones which form a suhvertobral V- shaped 





arch heneafli tlui sjiiiial column of many ani- 
mals, especially in tho caudal region. Tids anli 
is regarded liy soiiie as a hemal arch, liy ollievs as lionad- 
ogoiis with an iiiteivelitrum (wlileli see). Tlie series of 
ma il iKim-a farms a caiml in which IdiHsl-vesscls may run 

chevrond (sht'v-ro-ua'), a. [< F. eherronik, < 
chevron ; see elicreronnif and chevron.] lu her., 
charged with several ehevronels, sejiaratod one 
from another by the field, 
chevroned (shev'rond), a. [< chevron -f -cd2.] 

1. Deeoratod or eo'vert'd with elievrons, or with 
ehevroii-liko ornamentations; marked with zig- 
zag lines or strija's. 

AVatchet cloth of silver cheoeroned all over with lace. 

a. Joimm, Masquu of Uymiin. 

2. In her,, same as checrond. 



clieyroneKahov'ro-nol), n. [Dim. of r/frcroK.] MUG. chonrh = E. rhonah : see ehounh and . 
la her., a boaruiK like the chevron, but of only Aii inipertiuont chatterer, 
half its width; a half-chovron. boe c/imromiy. ivw nen.-.. i n iv 

chevron-molding (shev'ron-moi'diug), «. v,,,’ ^ ‘ r": 

rkevron 2. Chewing-ball (cho mK-bal), h. A niodicmal ball 

chevronny (she v-ron 'i), «. Same as chereronivi. ailm'nistered to a horse to promote or 

chevronways (Bhov'ron-waz), udr. Sumo i'lH V'-- 1 u 

cherronunse. Chewing-gum (cho inf?-gum), «, See 

chevronwise (shev ' ron -wiz), ode. [< c/o iToa , (<’he-vviaf;k'), ». [Imitative of the 

+ -H'/sc.J In her., divided by lines having tlie '"’'‘‘.•I ^ hniitinj', 

direction of a chevrou. i >}»'<> »^nftl""pldhnlnnis, « InnKiirme bird of the 

chevron-work (shev'ron-wfirk), n. In areh., u”*s'] 

OiiriiiK til., first m. k ..f lli.i in.piith (M.ay) I tionr.! the 
wliiiip.mrwiU, lilt: liriiwii llirnshi-r, the ve.-ry ttie w.iotl- 
|>ewe.!, tlm rhi’ieink, and other lilrds. 

Thorenu, Wid.li-n, p. SK). 


chevrotain (shev'ro-tan), n. [Also formorly 
chevruUn ; < F. chevrotain, < tlF. rhevrot, dim. of 
elicvrc, < L. cxipra, a goat : see cttpcri.J A name 


of tho napu and other Hpoctes of l.orn ess pvg- chew-stick (el.ii'stik), A twig of Counnia 
my door of tho genus irm/itlas, rese.uidmg the Donnnfjmeis, use.l in the West l.nlies for clean- 
musk-deer and often couftise.l with it, but be- the t,.oth, and also powdered as a de.itifrice. 
longing to a dilTerent family, J rai/uhihr. More commonly rhawstirk. 

chevrotint(Bhev ro-tm), «. Samo as chevrotain. cheyote (Sp. ,,ron. clia-yd'la), ». [('ubaii and 
Jhe Cher, elm, or little Ktlliu'H deer which 1.1 the h a.st Mox.) Tho mime ill Cuba of the fruit of IllO 
ondlielov.m-fe.i e.i .Vtr/tmm eiMe, a cncurbilaccous nhint. It i.s 

, r i /• i • /•. . . . much used as a vegetable. A\so ehoco, choeho. 

chevy, chivy (ehev i, ohiv i), v. y, pret and cheyotilla (Sp. pron. cha-yd-tel'yil), ft. [Mex.. 
in,.chcimU,clnrie, [Also dim. of ehei/otc.] A cncurbitaceo.is r.lant of 

y^itton c/tem/, (diiww, chivvy,- origin obs. ure. Mexico, lldntania Mcxicana, bearing a fonr- 
Soe first extract.] io chase about or hunt from seede.l spiny fruit of tho size of an orange, 
place to place ; throw or pitch about; worry, which at maturity bursts suddenly ami throws 
[Slang. 1 the seeds lo a eonHidenible distiin#f. 

dm'“'^cx^mMt'’I"’'X.yw‘'," 1 two^^^^ "• 'weiily-secoud lelM-r of tho 

is purely (’iyii.sy,’ t'liiv In Uoiiiany means liny thiii« sliiirii- ^''’Ot’k alphabet, X, x, correspoildirtl to tlio 
pointed, us II ihwr or goad, or knife, I'lie old iiy|wy Knglish ch. 

wonl chlv, iinioiig Ita niinieroua nieunlngs, has exartl'y chia (chd'ii), ». [Sp. <7(tVf, the lilne-Ieilfed sage, 
tlmt of casting, throwing. plUdiing. iind drivmg satvia tilhefolia.] Tho name among tho Iii- 

Onu piHir feilow was cherUd about among ihe'.ooskTin ‘‘iT/’- Arizona of several species 

the at(irm for about tc*a minutes, Loiuton ospr<MalIy A. i ohitnhfinfV, tho h('0<1h 

A K^eaiuiuK green lnMty that might have njvsseii h^r a which aro uso(i lor inakinj^ a [dousant'. iiiio'i- 
liuge Wedge of onieraM, ami that I reekom ii to Ik? h iloh luKiaouS arillk, aihl alHO US food, 
lililu» which kept pace with us to (he wlmlwurU In tho ChlaU (ki'ali). </. [< L. TAmy (dr. Xm#;), portuiu- 
wake of a timhi, lovely prey it was j, , - , j j,, „ 

It. /{i(x»cf/. Jack K ( ourta lip, xlv . . . b i r> . • • \ i .1 • • 1 1 • .1 

, ,. . .. .Vie.] rertaimng to (duos, an island 111 tho 

chevy, chivy (ehov i, cLiv i), «. [< c/mr//, c/ 1117 /, ^^ean sea, now belonging to Turkey. 

I'.] A halloo; a shout; a cheer. [Slang.] - ,tr,,na 


vj 6 J ' ..... Tliat blind liar.l, who on ihc r/oVin .strand . . . 

CheV3fnf, »• Woe chei en, llch..|d the Jlia.l and the o.tyawv 

chew (chd), V. (F.arly mod. E. and mod. c.ollo<i. itiseto ihu Bweiiing ot the v'oiee'fid »ea. 
luid dial, also chaw; < ME. chnven, rhcoiven, < V„i,ri,i;ie. Kaney in Nutiiims. 

AS. ccdivun (pret. erdiv, pi. cuiron, up. cnn'cii) == Chian earth, a dense eiimpaet kind of earth from Chios, 
J). kaauwen = MLG. kciiivcn = OIIG. chinn-an, ,\'ry,1..“'‘'phinV'\"cunM7B ^ 

MUG. kimven, G. kaurn, prota. (with change of c I.,„j,VmmMh^^ /•'sf«r^fr.Tr^3®“‘‘^ltN s '.^ 
to f, ef. crane = leel, trani, etc.) = Iccl, tyiplia = Unee of honey, ch ar, and yellowish wlilte, 

Sw. = Dan. b/i/i/c, chew, = Un 8 S.'i’/i< 7 y//i Chianti (ke-an'ti), «. [It.] Properly, a red wi no 
=s OBul^ zivati, chew. (T. chavel, rhau'l, choivl, of Tuscany, grown in the region bcl ween Hiena 
jV>«7,] 1 , trnna, 1. To bito and grind with tho and Arezzo; as usod in tlrent Britain and tho 
tenth ; masticate, as food, preparatory to swal- L'uiled States, any dry red wine of Tiiseany. or 
lowing and digestion. any Italian wino of (litleri'iit color which lias 

And wlillu tho fle.sU was yet lietweeii their teeth, ere It a similar flavor, 
was ehewett, the wruUi of tho Isird was kindleil iigaiiistllie chiaOUSt, «• Eco rhouae. 

Ninii. xi. at. chiaroscurist (kiil'''ros-ki 1 ' rist), w, and a. [< 
2. Figuratively, to mmiiiuto on in the thoughfs; chiuroHcuro + -wf.] I. «. An artist whodraw.s 


moditato on, in chiaro 

Some hooks are to lie tasted, others to bo swallowed, and 'I'ljy 
some few to be e/ieuwd and digested. /ioeon, .Studies, they seo iii 
To chew the cud, to ruminaU' ; tlgurutlvely, toiiioditate. must leave 
These shall ye not eat of them that chew the cud, or of tfl*”’"*- 
them that divide the hoof; as the euiiiel, because he II. <1. I 

eth the end, hut dividetli not the hoof. hev. .\i. i. roscurisl. 

1 . Hite, Oiuiic, ,'tc. See eat. ChiarOSCC 


in chiaroscuro. 

* The most jierfi.et djseipline is that of the coloiirlsls ; for 
they seo and ilriiw everyllilng, wliile. the. ehiar<M;iriel» 
must leave imieh Indeterniiniile in mystery or jiivisildo In 
I giuoin. yfi/sfri/i, l.eetures on Art, 8 l.W. 

: II. i[. Executed in chiaroscuro, or by a chia- 

. roscurisl. Itnskin, Lectures on Art, } 1(50. 
chiaroscuro, chiaro-oscuro (kui 'ros-ko'rd, 


n. mfratis. I. To perfonn the act of biting kia'*'ro-os-kd'r 6 ), n. and «. [It. (= F. clair- 
arid grinding witli the teeth ; chiimj) ; rmninate. oh.scur, > E. clair-ohifciirc), lit. olear-obscurG : 


Spec, tile ally — 2. To pressor gritul tobacc. 


tween the teeth for the sake of its tlavor or stini- obsc 


■hiaro, < L. darns, dear; < 


dating effects, [(’olloq.] — 3. Figuratively, to 
meditate; reflect. 

Till then, my iiotilo friend, chew upon this. 

.Shak; J. 0., I. 2. 

f.et 'em rest there, 

And chew upon tlieir iiiiseries. 

Fletchr, lliiiiioroim l.ieiitenaiit, ill. 3. 


T light and shade ; specifically, the gimi'ral distri- 
bution of light and shade in a picture, whether 
painted, drawn, or engraved — that is, the com- 
bined effect of all its liglits, shadows, and re- 
IlccfioiiH. Strictly speaking, however, every 
ob,ject on which light strikes has its own chia- 


n. o. Of or pertaining to light and shade in 
painting, drawing, or engraving. 

Tlie llreek or Chiarneearn Rehool . . . Ig directed pri- 
Minrily to the iittainment of the power of repregenting 
form by piiri) roiitrast of light and ghade. 

Jtaekiii, liectnres on Art, § 169. 

Al.so ctair-ohscurc, cinre-ohsenrr. 
chiasm (ki'azm), «. [< Nil. c/iiVwnitr, < Gr. ;ti- 

oei/a, two lines erossou, < t'"*'"!’. marked with 
two linos crossed as in the letter -\, x, < T't *ho 
letter X, v, rhi, represented by L. ch, in form 
by Ii. .X, .r. (T. ilecii.ssate.] In anat., a de- 

cussation or intersection; specifically, tho de- 
cussation Ilf the optie nerves which occurs in 
ncjirly all viwtobrates. .See second cut under 
livain. 

The optic chine, n doiibtle.sR Ik a Rign of gome kind of gyin- 
patlietle relation lictwccii ttie two eyeg ; bill wlicther tbia 
neeegsiirily reaches the degree which prodiicca correRiKind- 
iiig points is imcertaln. Le t'unte, .Sight, p. 262. 

chiasma (ki-a/.'miL), n. ; pi. chiasmata (-ma-ttt), 
[NL.] Samo as c/dVi.vjM, 

Ohlasmodon. Ohiasmodus ( ki - as ' m o - don, 
-dus), It. [NIj.,< Gr. xic'/ia, two lines jilaoed 
crosswise (see chiasm), + InVjv (Ionic), oderf 
(iVVnrr-) =r Fi. tooth.'] A genus of fishes, consti- 
tuting the family Chiasmodontiihc, noted for 


voracity and for the etionnoiis distensihility of 
their stomach and integiimeiits, whicli permits 
them to swallow lisliim larger than themselves, 
f '. HtV/cr, tho black swallower, is tho only known 
spt'ctes. 

Chiasmodontid (ki-ns-mo-don'tid), n. A fish of 
the fainily i'liinsmodontida-. 

OhiaBmodontidas (ki-as-mo-doi/ii-tl«), n. pi. 
[Nil., < t'hiasmodon(t-) + -ithr,') A family of 
acanthoptcrygian fishes, typified by i'hia«mo- 
<lon, its only genus. They have an elongated Riibcylln- 


IliiR ; anal fin like the Recond dorsal ; and Ihoracie ventral 
Ibis. I Inly one spccicR U known, (ihiasawtlna niiier, a deep- 
hca fish of wide distrllMition in the Atlantic ocean. ISco 
htnek e,rntl„„rr, ninler mcc/fmccr. 

ChiasmodUB, n. Hco ('hiasmodon. 

ChiaBmus (ki-n,s'mus), n. [< Gr. xiaoii6c,<. xid^etv, 
mark witli two cross-lines: see chia.sm.'] In 
rhet., the arrangemtmt of repeated, parallel, or 
contrasted words or phrases in two pairs, tho 
second of which reverses tho order of tho first: 
as, ilo not live to cat, but cat to live ; or as in the 
following (piotution : 

The chilitren ought not to lay up for the parenU, but the 
pareiitH for the chilitren. 2 (.'or. xll. 14. 

chiastic (ki-as'tik), ti. [< Gr. ^inoTilc, arranged 
diagonally (verbal adj. of X'’‘inv‘ chiaam, 
chiasmus), -1- -ic.] In rhet., of tho nature of 
cluasmua 

■Noticeable In Salbist la tho cAi'axfic iirrangenient citus 
iiiodo iiiodo tardus (neessiiH, whleh found few iniitatoni. 

.4)»er. J,„ir. I‘hil„t.. VI. &0.S. 

Chiastolite (ki-as'to-llt), «. [< Gr. ^/ntrrdf, ar- 

ranged diagonally (seo c/titi.v/tc), + stone.] 
A variety of audalusito, peculiar in the tessel- 


Old polltietuiig cheiv on wisdom past. 

J’mw, Moral Kssays, 1. 22S. 

chew (ch»), n. [< chew, r.l That which is 
chewed; that which is held in the mouth at 
one time ; especially, a quid of tobacco. 

Chewagh (eho-wii') It. [Chiuook.] The Dolly 
Varden trout, Aatvdinus malina : so called in 
British Golurnbia. 

chewer (chii'er), »». One who chews; specifi- 
cally, ouo ill tho habit of chewing tobacco. 

chewetG (cho'et), n. [Perhaps formed from 
c/ie«>.] A kind of pie made from chopped sub- 
stances. 

Cheuvtlee were small pies cif cliopped-np livers of pigs, 
heiiH, and capons, friod in grease, mixed with Imrd eggs 
and ginger, and then fried or baked. 

Ilnhece H„„k (K. K. 'I'. S.), note, p. 2.s7. 

Buttles of wine, chewcU, and c iirrant eiistariis. 

Miihlletun, Tho Witch, ii. 1. 

che'wef'^t (ehs'et). n. [< F. chouette, an owl, a 
daw, dim. of OF, chouc, choe, an owl, prob. < 


rosiMiro. 

Acroriliiig to the common aceeiitation of tlie term In the 
language of Art, chinrn iieeuru means not only tlm inutalile 
etfei ts produeed liy liglit and sliade, Imt also tlie perma- 
nent dilfercuees in brightness and darkness. 

FairhM, lllct. of Art. 

I Vase-painters) nlistained, ns a rtilo, in their designs 
from all eoiiiliinatioiis ami groupings whleh eoiihl not be 
exiirrssed without mure chiitcuec,,,,, tliau was computiblu 
witli their simple nionocliroine outlines. 

C. T. yeivlaii. Art and Arehteol., p. astl. 
2. A drawing ill black and white. — 3. A method 
of printing engi-aviiigs from several blocks rep- 
rt'seiitiiig light«*r anti darker shades, used espe- 
cially in the fifteenth and sixteenth centu^aes; 
also, an engraving so printed. 

l!.-lw. en 1722 and 1724, Kirkall piibllslied by suliserlp- 
tioii twelve ehinnwniriii engraved by hiiiiself, chlelly af- 
ter design-s by old (falfaii masters. In titese chianiecurvs 
the ontlliies and the darker parts of the flgiires are printed 
from eopper-plntes, and the sepia-euluiired tints are after- 
ward luipresscd frum wood blocks. 

Ckatto, Wood Eugravtng, p. 461. 


Senioni of a t ry»lal of Cliiaatollte. 

latt'd aiipearanco which it presents when cut 
transversely and polished. The dark portions 
arc due to symmetrically arranged impurities in 
the crystal. Also called made. 

Chlastoneura (ki-as-to-nu'rii), ». pi. [NTi., < 
Gr. .ftmTrdr;, lUTaiiged diagonViIIy (stm diiastic), 
•f vfi'ywm, nerve.] In GegenbauFs system of 
classification, a tiivision of prosobranchiBto 
gastropodous mollusks, including the two series 
of the ZeufiobraiidiM and the .Inisohranchia. 
The former are represented liy sueli genera ns Fissurella 
mid //nbofix, the hitter by PntidUt. Ti oehtui, /.tffort'no, etc. 

CUiastoneural (ki-a.s-to-iiu'ral), a. [< Vhiaa- 
toncura + -at.] Hamc m chidstmeurovs. 
chiaBtoneorouS (ki-as-to-nfi'nis), a. [< Chios- 
tonciiru + -0118 . ) Vertaining to or having the 
characters of tho Chiastoncura. 
chiastxe (ki-a8't6r), n. [F. form, < Gr. ;ria<Tr(5f, 
aiTangod diagonally: seecAiottWe.] In a 



chisstre 

bsndaeo shaped like a cfokr or the (Sreek letter 
X, used for etopping hemorrhage from tlie tem- 
poral artery, 
chianst, «. See chouse. 

chibalt, chibbalf, ». Obsolete forms of rihol. 
chiba (chib), n. [Cf. rhii-c'-^, lire, with related 
chihol, eibol.] A variant of chirr". 
chibia (( •,)iib'i-il), ?). ['J’he native K. Ttid. nann'.] 

1. Ati Kast Indian drongo-shrikc' of the fam- 
ily IHcruridd : called t 'orrm hottcntollu.'i by 
Linna'iis. — 2. fco/i.J [NIj.J A geuns of dron- 
m)-Bhrikea. //odj/son, IKltT. 

cHibolt, chibbolt, »• Obsolete foiana of rihol. 
chibouk, chibouque, chibuk (chi-biik'), «. [< 
Turk. c/o7o((/, > i’ers. rliihuif, a pipe.] A Turk- 
ish pi])e having; a st ilT si (‘in 4 or 5 feet long, usu- 
ally wound with silk or of h(>r thread, which is 
somt'times wet to cool tin' smoke by evapora- 
tion. Till- ii..)iilhi.i,.< (‘ in asimlly of loi.ticV, l.iit koi,,.- 

times of aliiss ; tlie howl iisimlly of IibIomI clay, iiaiTow- at 
tile iHittoin and wide at tlie lop, like tlie tlower of tlie 
iiioriiinaalory. ft is custoiiimy in BiiiokiiiK to rest llio 
bowl upon a small tray of wisid or brass. 

The loiiK cJiihiiMijUfn dissolviim cloud supply. 

While dance the Almas to wild miiistrclsv.’ 

yO/Mui, foV.sair, 11. 2. 

Once a Wahhabi stood in front of us. nml by poinliuK 
with his IliiKcr and other iiisiilflui.' acKtiircs. siiowcil his 
hatred to the chibimq\ii\ In wbb b 1 was peaceably in- 
dultrinir. H- /■’. Iliirlaii, Kl -Mediiiali, |>. :141». 

chic (shek), n. and «. [F., a slang word, usually 
explained from il. (fcsrhirfc, aptness, skill, inl- 
dress, (jcsrhicht, ajit, clever, A schirkrii, adajit 
(one’s st'lf). bring about, eaus. of ;iv-srhclit», 
liajipen; otlierwiso ri'ferred to (.)F. chic, small: 
see efticdto’.J I. o. Stylish; offeetivo in style. 

n. n. 1. Tn tho Jiiic arts, the faenlty of 
producing effective work.s with rapidity and 
ease; cleveruess and skill eoinlti nod with' great 
facility. 

To use chic, In artistic parlance. Is to jirodiice eirects by 
mentis of the ImaKimitloii and by means of aiialoKy - as, 
for Instance, to create from one model's face a dozen of 
Ullferent ws, or by a few skillful strokes to transform the 
cloth Karment on the model into a fur one on the paper 
or canvas, or to make a straw hat over Into a heaver. 

The CcHturti, X.KV. r, 

2. Parisian elegance and fasliiomiblencss com- 
bined with originality: said of fttsliion in dress. 
— 3. Adroitness; cunning; knowingnoss. 

THlang in all uses.] 
chlca^ (tmo'kft), n. Same us chico. 
chica^ (cho'kil), «. [OSp. ; cf. Sp. c/itw, fi'm. 
chica, little.] ’ An old Spanish auiice, said to 
Lave been introduced by the Moors, and to be 
tho source of the fandango, tho chaconne, the 
cachucha, the bolero, etc. 
chicalote (Sfb pron. che-ka-16'ta), a. [Mcx.] A 
Mt'.xicaii name given in southern California to a 
npecicB of thorn-poppy, Aiyciiionc plati/ccros. 
Coicane (shi-kaiC), «. [< F. c/cicrtnc, "trickery, 

sharp practice, caviling, wrangling, < chicnncr, 
uso trickery, cavil, (]uit>l)h', wrangle, pettifog, 
prob. < OF. chic, small, little (<ic chic n chic, 
from little to little); as a noun, a little jiiccc, 
tiuesse, subtlety ; = Cat. chic = S]). chico, small, 
little. Cf. chiclA. Aceonliug to some, chienue 
meant the game of mall, then a dispute in that 
or other games, and then sharp jiractice in 
lawsuits; < MIj. *zicunun\,<. Mtlr. TCcs'/cmr, < 
Pers. chaiufdn, a club 4ir bat used in polo: see 
def. 2.] 1. The art- of gaining an advantage 

by tho use of evasive stratageiiis or pi'tty or 
unfair tricks and artifices; trickery; sophistry; 
chicanery. 

lie Struve to leiiKthi'U the cmupulgti, 

And save hi* forces by chicane. Prinr. 

Ills nttornles hiivc hardly one trick left ; they m e at im 
end of all their c/n'ai us. Aiinilhiml, .lohii Hull. 

Tr!ek"auT<7(bw^ " lowiird s miiis, 

llrirwninr/, lliiiK nml Ibsik, t. 1S4. 

2. A game similar to jiall-inall, played on foot, 
in Laugueeloc and elsewhere, with a long-han- 
dled niallet and a ball of himl wood. It is 
played in an open lield, liktt p<do. 
cnicane (sbi-kan'), I'.: pret. and pp. chicaned, 
ppr. chicaning. [< F. chicaner, use trickery: 
see chicane, «.] I, in trails. To use chicane; 
t'lnploy shifts, tricks, or artifices. [Kare.] 

(live tile Imt virtuous iictioli.s, uud I will not (iiiilihle and 
chicane uhout the motives. Cheeterjield. 

II. trans. To treat with chicane; deceive; 
cheat; bamboozle. 

The “strnnK Imnd” of the lUmupiirtist Kovernnient did 
Its utmost to chicane those whose {dens were not m eeptii- 
Ide tn high pluees. .Mnclecnih Century, XX. tiH. 

chicaner (shi-ka'iifir), n. r< chicane, r., + -cfl, 
after F. chicaHcur.} One wlto employs chicane 
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or ehientiery; a sophistical or tricky opponent 
or disputant. 

This is the way hi dtstliiKUish ... a logical chicnncr 
from a man of ri‘a.Hon. Liu-kr. 

chicanery (shi-ka'm'-r-i), n. ; pi. chicaneries {-17.). 
(< F. chicancric, < chicaner, use trickery: see 
chicane, t-.J Fhiciinc; in«>au or potty artifices; 
trickery; sojthistry. 

Manors gid hy riijiiiie and rhicancry. 

l.itinh, I'opnhir ^■alla^i<•s, ii. 

Men who, by legal chicnncr!i, elieut others out of tlieir 
luoiierty. II. .'tjicnrcr, .Soeial .statics, ji. 2l!l. 

= Syn. tjuibbliiig. slrattigeiii, diiidieily. 
chicarlc (chik'a-rik), «. [Imitative.] A name 
of till' bird Ktrcii.'iilas iiitcrprcs, or tnrnsfone. 

Tlie iialiies ( Vo'i'urieiiiidt'hjekliug have refereiiee to tlieir 

chiccory, ». He«' rhicorg. 

chich‘ (chich), n. [Karly mod. E. also c/V/t ; < 
ME. chirhc,<. OF. chiche, F. chirhr {jiuis chichc), 
ehick-|>ea, = It. cecv = I’r. rezer = Sp. Pg. 
chicharo = OHO. chihhira, MHO. O. kichcr (cf. 
1>. .sisircrict, Pg. ricirdo), < l-i. circr, the chich, 
chick-pt'a.] A dwarf j>ea: same as chick-pca. 

Her either rhiehr is soweii in this mooiie, 

'Hut nier is moist, and hiiide is ronke and stepe. 

PatlniliaH, llusliondrie (K. E. J'. S.), p. Ksi. 

Chichrs ami the other pulses. 

«. O'U'HC, Iliisliundrie, fol. I.Sh. 
film Hint buys chichm hlanehed. 

H. .IniiMin, Horace's Art of Poetry, 
chich-f, a. and w. (ME. chichc, also rhinchc, 
chince, < OF. chiche (masc. prop, chic), F. chichc, 
niggardly, miserable, mean, lit. ‘small’ (see Wd- 
caiic), ~ Sp. chico, small. Of. It, cica, nothing, 
< Ti. circus, a trille, a thing of no value.] I. a. 
Niggardly; sjiaring. i'haucer. 

ll. /I. A inis(>r; a niggard. 

For tbev Is veil moil payed in llehe, 

Whether lyttel other much l.o hys rt'wnrdo, 

For the gelityl ehenentayn is no rhiichc. 

Altitnalirc Pnews ((«d. Morris), 1. (HM. 
chich^t, V. [ME. rhirhen, assibilutt'd form of 
chicken chick, a vtir. of chuck: see chick‘d, 
rhuclA.] l„inlrans. 'To chuck ; cluck, us a hen. 

II. trails. To call by clucking, as a hen her 
young. 

she pile hen) eloekelh hem, Imt when she fynt a conic, 

siic chicheth hem and bdth It hem before. 

Palladiuc, IlualK.iidrie (E. E. T. .S.), p. 2U. 

chicha (che'chij), 11. [Sj>.] 1. Same as chico. 
— 2. The mucilaginous seeds of fitcrcidia Chica, 
a South /Vmcrican tree. Sec Stcrculia. 
chicheree (chich'o-ic), «. [imitative.] Anamo 
of tho gray kiughird or ix'tchary flycatcher, 
Tj/raitiins doniiiiici nsis, a clamatorial [lassoriuo 
bird of the family Tgraiiiiida’. St'o petrhary. 

Nearly akin to the King-bird is the Petehary or Chiche- 

of the most cliaracteristlc ami eonspicnuiia 

birds of the West indies. Encyc. Ilrit., XIV. hi. 

chichling (chich'ling), ti. |< chichA + -ling; 

now commonly chickling.'] Saiiic as chickling". 
chicbling-vetch (chich'ling-vcch), w. Same' as 
chickliioP. 

chick' (ebik), n. [< MIO. ’’chikkc, chike, short for 
chiken : sec chicken'i, of which chick is now ri'- 
gaixled as a dim. form.] A chicken; particu- 
larlj’, tho young of tho domestic hen, and of 
sonic other birds, as partridge's. At exhibitions 
of iHiiiltry, a speeimeii less thiiii one year (dd, whether 
e(s-kei el of pullet, is termed a chick. When over one year 
(dd, the chick heeonics a /eicf. .Sep chickcl. 

While it is a chick, and hath no Hp((rs, nor cannot linrt, 
nor hath seen the iiiotioii, yet he readily prnetlscth It. 

.Sir M. Hale. 

chick-t (t'L'k), r. i. [ME. rhikken, also assibi- 
latcd chichrn (sec chich^), a variation of chuck : 
see chiickd. Prob. meiitullv associated with 
chick^, which is ult. from the same imitative 
root.] 'To jiccp; cheep; make the characteris- 
tic cry of a young chick. 

Clnikkyn [var. eliyeke], as In'iiiiys Viynlys Ivar. hennr 
hinleji], jiipio, pilluh'i. 

('hykkynye |var. chickyny] or wyppynge |vur. ,:{ili>yn<i, 
ycji}tin<ie\ of yonge hyrdys, piipulutus, pnpulaefo. 

Prainid. Pare., p. 74. 
chick^ (chik), r. i. [< ME. chikken {chgkkgn, 
I’rompl. Parv.), sprout, jirob. a variant of 
“rhiiikcn, related to chinen, ehino, cliink, crack: 
see chinc^, chink'i. Appar. not connected with 
rhick^, but ef. 1 j. piiUuhire, sprout, < pullulns, a 
eliick, a sjirout, dim. of pullns, a young fowl (seo 
pullet). Tho resemblance to c/iiH, r., sprout, 
would thus bo ucei(l('iital ; but there may have 
been some association of thought between the 
two words.] 1. To sprout, us seed in the 
ground ; vegetate. 

Chykkyn, as come, or spyryu, or 8p|r]owlyn, piiUlo (pu- 
lulo). Prompt. Pare., p. 74. 

2. To crack. [Prov. £ng. in both senses.] 


chicken 

chicks (chik), n. [< chick^, v. Cf. chink\ n.] 
A crack: a flaw. [Prov. Eiig.] 
chick^ (chik), n. [Also check ; Aiiglo-Tud.,rcpr. 
Hind. i7/h/.] In Indiii, a screen or curtain made 
of thin slips of bamboo with very narrow opeu- 
iugs between thorn, allowing the admission of 
air and light , while (excluding tho view from tho 
outside: it is liiiiig in doorways and windows, 
both in lioiises lual tents, and is the original of 
a kind of blind or shade now common in Europe 
and America. 

(IbiHs is deiir, iind srarecly purebnsiible ; . . . therefore 

.Ir'iutises.* ‘ • 

Erycr, A New Aeeoiiiit of F.iist India and Persia, 
chick'’ (chik), n. [K. Tnd.] A name for tho 
I hick jnic(‘ of the poi>py, thri'o pounds of wliich 
will niiike about on(> pound of opium, 
chick" (ebik), n. An abbreviated form of chick- 

chickaberry (chik'a-ber"i), n. A corruption 
of chcc.kcrhcrrg. [F'. S.] 

chickabiddy (cliik'a-bid"i), n . ; pi. chickabid- 
dies (-iz). [< chickC-i- -a- + hiddij.] A young 

chicken : also used us a p(‘t natiu' for ehildreu. 
Also chiickahiddg. ((’olhxp ) 
chickadee ((‘hik'|i-d(:‘), a. [imitative of tho 
bird’s usual eall-ubte, ) Tbo popular name of 



the American bhick-cappt'd titmouse, Parus 
atricapilUis, and rohited spi'cics. The cliiekadecs 
ure small birds from 4J to fij liielies long, leadea-gray 
above and wbitiah below. They have a lilnek eup and 
bl.aek tl(fo((t. 

chickaree (chik'a-r6), «. [Imitative of the sejuir- 
n'l’s cry.] A popular namo of the Amt'ncan 
rod squirrel, Sciiinis /(i((/so«tit.y, which inhabits 



British America and the northerly jiarts of tho 
United 8tatcs. it is a small .species, about 7 itielieslong, 
with a tail of about tlie same length ; the ears are tufted, 
(he hack is reddish, ami the sides have a black stripe. 
I'liu iiaiiiu is also extended to some subspecies of the sairio 
section of the geuiis Sciuniit. 

Chickasaw plum. Sco plum. 

chickchack (chik'ehak), n. [Imitative. Cf. 
gecko.] A gecko lizard, Ptyudactylus gecko. 
ColHiigicood. 

chickeen (chik'dn), u. [E. Tnd.] In India, a 
sum of four niiices. Often shortened to chick. 
Ynlc and lliirncll. 

chicken' (chik'en), n. [< ME. chiken, ehekin 
(also shortened c/(i7.c, >mod. chick; see chickl^), 
< AS. cicen for *cyrcii (= D. kniken, kiekcti = LO. 
kiikrn = G. dial, kiichen ; cf. oiiuiv. G. kiicMcin 
and E. chickling'^), neut., a chicken, in form dim. 
of roc, core., a cock, hut in scuso more general: 
see cockd. Cf. ME. chikken, peep, cheep, us 
young chickens: see (7iiWi2.] 1 . The young of 
tho domestic hen: in this scus(' now less exact 
titan chick. — 2. A eloincstic or barn-yard fowl, 
especially one less than a year old. — 3, The 
young of some birds other than the domestic 
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chideresB 


— 4. A common name of (n) tho pin- 
nutod f^rouso or prnirio-hmi (prairin-chickfn), 
Cttpidonia cupido (soo cut under (Uipiiionin), 
anil of (h) the Hharp-tailed itfroiiso, Ptdmrrhs 
phmdavdhwi. [Local, U. S.] — 5. A person 
of tender years; a eUild; soinetimes used ns 
a term of emlearinoiit, or with a ncKative 
{no chiv.kvn), in satirical implication of maturo 
years. 

Why, new you nre my ehicken nml my 

Pletc/UT {ami aiiollmr). Noble lioiitlemim, iv. 4. 

Stella la no fhkkm. SwI/t, SIcIhi s Hii tluliiy, IT'jn. 
6. A name applied with a qnnlifyinj' adjective 
to various fishes, as in the north of Ireland lo 
the Athrrina prc.dtiffrr, called the J'ortn/rnif 
chirknn. — 7. A kind of turtle wlioso sliell is 
used in cominoree. gino Hen’s Chicken, a .ihmo 
mime for n resilient of the Stnto of Delavme, siiiil to hiivo 
iiriseii from the memhers of a Ueiaiviii o n jriment .liatiii 

the famous Kame-eoeks raised liy their eoloiiel (I'aldwell) 
from a breed of blue hens. - ChlckOn Cholera, See . /ii.f- 
era, M.— Chicken haaard. See hazant. Mother Ca- 
rey’s chicken, a name «lvea by sailors to the stormy 
jK'trel and other small oeeanie species of petrel. Pha- 
raoh’s chicken. See Etiyplinn iMilhin-, nmler eiiffioe. - 
TO count one’s chickens before they are hatched, 

to antieipaUi too eoiilldently tile ohlainiiin or dolii,; of 
BonietliiiiK that one may never receive or he nhlo to do. 
IColloq.] 

chicken^, chickun (chik'en, -un), «. [< Hind. 
chikan, < Pens, cluikin, omhroidi'ry. Cf. chikoa- 
dn-i.] Eiiihroidcry, especially embroidery upon 
muslin. [Anglo-Indian.] Chicken walla, mi itin- 
eraiil dealer in embroidered liamikereliiefs and the like. 
yiilf.amt HnrnfU. |Indla,l 

chicken-Mrd (chik'ea-bfird), »I. [Prol). for 
*chi(‘kin<jbir(l, < rhickhKj, ppr. of rhi<k~ (cf. 
ddcaric and ('hicklimj^), + birr/l.] A miino 
of the turnatone, eSfrcywloa inhrprtis, (Now 

chicken-breasted (cliik'tm-hres'^tod), «. Hav- 
ing that form of chest in which the costal car- 
tilages are carried inward and the sternum is 
thrown forward, so that tho thora.x resetnhles 
somewhat that of a carinate bird. In pathol- 
ogy it is characteristic of rickets, 
chicken-feeder (chik'ou-fe'M6r), n. Same as 
rp invite. 

chicken-halibut (ehik'en-hoPi-lmt), n. A 
small halilml, weighing from 10 to llO pounds. 

chicken-hawk (chik'«>n-hak), n. Haine as livn- 
hiiwk. 

chicken-heart (chik'en-hilrt), n. A coward. 


<in.— 2. [Of. rhicitrie.'] A name of tlio bird 
iSIrrpsiliiJi interpns, or ttiriisfone. 
duckling" (chik'Ung), «. [An accoin. of cAicA- 
linij, in imitation of rhirkliiujl, rliirk^. i't. 
rhirk-pm.] A vetch or pea, Lathi/ni.s sntiriin, 
extensively cultivated in tho south of Fdjropo 
for its sei'd, whicli is eaten like llie chick-pen, 
and is said lo be of sn]>erior quality. Also culh'd 
vliirhlinii, l■||il^kli>ll|-rvlrh, l•hil'ldinl|-r^•^rb, 
dlickore (chi-kor'), »• [Anglo'-Iiul., < Hind. 
I'liukor.] Tlio hill-partridgo of India, I'livrahis 
chuknr. n is fimml ;Ul ,,vt.r tlm lliimihiyasfvem I'ash- 
mi-if fo Vi'pfd, mil cxtendiiiK lo Sikkliiiii, and prefers 


At a llllli! distance beyond tlm hrliltie wo heard a covey 
of fhii'knre, or hill-)>»rtridKO, in full eouversation down 
the valley. II. HnMuM, Diary in India, II. Ills. 

chick-pea (ebik'pe), a. [For rhirh-pra (sec 
rhiidd); accom, to c/iicA-t. Cf. rliirkirvvd.^ Tho 
popular name of the phiiit i'irvr nrirtinuin. it 

(irow.s wild aroniul the shores of the Mediteirniieaii and in 
many purls of llio Hast, prodiieliix a sliort piitfy poil, eon- 
tainlmi mm or Koiierally two .smuil iiotU'd seeds with two 





eultivaled from a very earl) tierioil in tlie warmer reithms 
of llio old world, Wtien roasted it is llie eoiiimon parelied 
liidso of the Knst. 'I'lie plant eoiitalns mm li ne|d oxalate 


(boo nureory), which is still used ; = D. ohico- 
rn ~ It. ri'rhorie = Dan. cihiric, < F, chicorSc, 
rirhorvo = Sp. arhicoiia 
= Pg. rhicorva = It. 
eicorea, < L. ciehoriitm, 
eichoren, < Hr. KixSpiov, 
also Ki\iijtri, better m- 
\ap<i, Ki\^)pei<i, j)l., chic- 
ory.] Tho po]>tilar 
name of ('irhorimn Inty- 
hun, a coniposito plant 
common ill waste )ifacos, 
found tlironghont Eu- 
rope and Asia as far as 
India, anil niitnralizcd 
in tlio United States, 

it h.as a lli'sliy tiiperiiiK root, 

11 stem from 1 lo a feet IiIkIi. 
witli sinendlnx hniiielies ami 
lobi'd mid eonrsely toothed 
leaves. The Howers are hrlttht- 

sively employed os a siilistl- 
tllle for cotfee, or fo mix with Chicory {Cicharium llttylms). 
eolfee, heinn roasted and 

ground for this purjiose. I’hienry is also enltlvated oa 
4eed for eiiltle, and the Idamdied leaves arc sometlmea 
used iLs a salad. Also spelled chkmry, 

chide (chid), r. ; pret. chid (fonnerly chode), 
pp. rhiddvn, chid, p]ir. vhidinp. [< ME. chiden 
(weak verb. pret. vhiddv, jip. vhid, chiddr, the 
nmcli later jiret. chode and pp. rhiddvn being 
due to the analogy of verbs like ridv, rode, ri<t- 
den, cf. hidid, also a weak verb), < AS. rulan 
(weak verb, pret. vidde, jip. eided, eidd), chide, 
blame (with dat.), iiitr. iniarrnl; connections 
unknown.] I, trans. 1, To reprove; rebuke; 
reprimand; find fault with ; blame; acold: as, 
to chide one for Ids faults ; to chide one for his 
delay. 

Almost chide (lod for innkliiB yon that ronntenanee you 
are. .S'Amt., As yon hike It. Iv. 1. 

lint Kirk was only chitl for It ; and it was sold that ha 
had 11 parth'iihir order for sonm military cxecutiuna, au 
that Im could only he chid tor tlm manner ot It, 

/Iji. Hurnct, Hist. Own T'ltnea, an. 1065. 

2. To find fault about ; blame ; reproach : ap- 
plied to things : ns, to chide one’s own folly. 

"I'is not heennse the rin« they rhlo. 

And I.iiidesny at the riiiB rhloa well, 

But that my sire the wine will chide. 

If Us not fill'd by llosabelle. 

Scott, r,. of L. M., vl. 23. 

3. To strike by way of punishmeut or admoni- 
tion. 



'I'liese llaxeii-lialred men are such Jinlei's, mid such pid- 
dlcrs, and sucli chicken hearte, 

MiddlHon, Hlnrt, .Miistcr-Constiible, ii. 2. 

chicken-hearted (cbik'en-bRr'Med), a. Hav- 
ing no more courage than a chicken; timid; 
cowardly, 

lie was himself so chicken hearted a man. 

Ilnniian, Tiluriiii's I’roKre.ss, p. 2:ir>. 

chicken-pox (chik'on-poks), n. A niild con- 
tagions eruptive iliscase, generally appoaring 
ill children; varicella. 

chicken’ S-meat (chik'imz-met), n. [Prop. 
chickene’ meat; < ME. chiknemcle, cliicncinclc, 
Inter n\m ehekj/nincte, elicki/ninctte, < AS. vicena 
mete, lit. ‘chickims’ food’: eicena, )fl;cn. pi. of 
eiccti, chicken ; mete, food : see chicken^ and 
mrnt.] 1. Chickweed. — 2. 'I’ho endive.— 3. 
Dross corn. (Prov. Eng. in all senses.) 

chicken-snake (chik'en-snak), n. A popular 
name of certain Aiuericiiii snakes, as Cotidicr 
(puidrivittatm and Opkibolue cximius. liaird 
and (rirard, 18,53. 

chicken-tortoise (cluk'en-tor^tis), n. A tor- 
toise of the family ('Icmmiiiild', t'liryncmtis reti- 
culata, with dark-brown head and neck marked 
by narrow yellow linos, and a dusky yellow 
throat traversed by three yellow streaks. A 

Btrciik from each nostril c.\tcmls iilom: flic sides of dm 
iicck. The slifll Is Kciicrally nlioiit a or 10 Im lifS Ions'. 
'Tlicy are found aloiiB the Atimitie l oust of the li|)iU-d 
Stales, especially in North f’.arolhia. 

chlckenweed, n. See chickweed, 1. 

chlckera, n. See chikara'^. 

chickerberry (chik'er-ber^i), n. Same as 

chcekerberry. 

Chfekett (ciiik'et). It. [Uerhaps an error for 
elicket.'i A fastening. 

The ureeii slintters and chickets are offensive. Ford. 

chick-house (chik'hons), n. [< eliickd -f 7io«.w.] 

In India, a light structfiro of cliicks, or slips of 
bamboo, used for the iirotcction of plants uii- 
ahle to bear full exposure to tho heat and dry 
■winds. 

chickling^ (chikTing), n. [< chick'^ + -Unf', 
— Icel, KiiklitKjr, kjuklinfir = Sw. kycklinti, dial. 
kdkling, lyukkling = Dan. kijlling ; ci. H. kiU-h- 
Icin: BOO chicken^. \ 1. A small chick orchick- 


chickstone (chik'sldn), a. ( For "chcckntone or 
"chackntonc, traiisposilion of nloncchack, slanc- 
chack : see chock'-^, etonevhack, and stonechat.] 
A name for tlii' bird Sa.ricola or Fratincola rii- 
/uVo/rt, or stonccliat. ,]f<iiitat/u. [Eng.] 
chickun, "• Wee chicketfi. 
chickweed (ebik'wed), n. [< chick^ + wevdA. 
In .Scot land it is often called chickenwort or 
cliuckciiwort. Cf. chicken\t-mcat.\ 1. Tho pop- 
ular niiiue of Stctlaria media, a common weed 
in eullivated and waste grounds, llowering 
f hronghoilt the year, it has a pm. nmlient nmre ..r 
h sH liiiiry stem, w ifli .iviite iM>iiiU-i| h-av. s, and many small 
white llowcrs. It is miicli nse.l f..r tee.liii« cnRe Idr.ls, 
wlii.di are very fond of Imfh leaves and seeds. Als.i called 
ehirkenmu’d. 

2. A name of several plants of other genera. — 
Forked chickweed, dm Anyrhia dlrhotoma. Indian 
chickweed, dm cari.ctwee.l, .Volluyo ivrtkillata. Jag- 
ged chickweed, fMostrain amtHiiatum. Mouse-ear 

chickweed, tlm tuipnlur liaiiie of vurion.s species of I'erae- 
Hum. -Red chickweed, dm pimpernel, AiiayatllKariYn- 
SIS. - Silver chickweed, dm I’amnyrhla aryyrocoma s.i 
. aii. d from its silvery stipiih s. Wlntergreen chick- 
weed, the eommon iiuiim of Trientalhi FurvjHjra. (See also 
aater-ehirkuved.) 

chickwltt, «. Sanio as chiyudt. 
chicle-gum (cliik'l-gmn), n. An elastio gum 
obtained from the naseberry, Achran Sapota, a 
Mai>otacfion.s trim of tropical America. It is 
used as a masticatory. 

chico (cho'kti), n. [S. Airier.] 1. An orange- 
rod coloring matter obtained by the Indians 
from tho loaves of the Higiioiiia Chica, which 
grows on tho hanks of tho Mota ami tho Ori- 
noco, and is fuuployoil by them, like amotto, to 
dyo their bodies, it is also nse.l in dm ITiited .stilt. H 

pr.jcess f.dlowed beini! similav to that for urnotto. Culrcrt, 
Dyeing and f'alieo Triiiliiii;, ji. 21)1. 

2. A fcnneiitod liquor or beer derived from 
Indian corn, masliou in hot water, used by tho 
natives of Chili. 

Also chica, chichn. 

chlcoriaceous (cliik-o-ri-a'shhis), a. [< chic- 

otiy) + -accou.s, after mchoriuccou.s.'] Bamo as 
cicitoriaccous. 

chicory (ehik'o-ri), «. [Early mod. E. also 
cU'lwry and eykonj, ami, by corruption, uuccvry 


Caresaeil nr chuhien by dm slender hand. 

Trnnyetm, Boiiimta, vll, 

4. To drive or impel by chiding. 

II. iw .dinrlishly 1 chid I.neetlalienool 

Shak., T. d. of V.,L 2. 
With bind screams 
Chulinff his mate back to her nest. 

■W. Arnold, .Sohrab utid Unstuni. 
6, Figuratively, to fret; chafe. 

Idiiipe.l In with the sea 
’that chidee the liaiika of KiiKluud, 

Shak., 1 Hen. IV., ill. 1. 
-^n. To blame, censure, rcpr.nicli, upbraid, reprimand. 

n. inlrans. 1. To scold; llnd fault; contend 
in words of anger; wrangle; grumble; clamor, 
I lykeil tlio to a sown, for thou arte over chyding at 
mete. Falugrave, p. Oil. 

Ami Jne.ib whs wr.)th, and chode with Istbnn. 


111. re.libin number of jiartrl.lges, like to tliime of Scl.i, 
lure rmi .ni dm rocks, and lllu chuliHg alxint the vliio- 
yar.ls. Sandy), I'ravalles, p. 22. 

2. Figuratively, to make a clamorous or mur- 
muring noist'. 

Yet my duty. 

Ah .loth a rock against the chiding flixid, 

Slionl.l the appr.iaeh of this wlld'riviT break, 

An.l staii.l unshaken yours. Shuk., Hen. VIir.,UL 2. 

3. To bay, as hounds in full cry. 

chide (<‘hid), ». [Cf. ME. chide, < AS. yecid, 
contention, < cidan, chide, contenil: see chide, 
I'.) 1. A reproof - a rebuke. Hunt/un. — 2. A 
murmuring, complaining, or brawling soimd. 
[Itiire.] 

N.ir lilcating iii.innluliis, nor the ehii\c. of streams, 
Ami bum ..f lie.'s. Thonieon, Antnriin, 1. 12(17. 

chider (cbiMcr'l, «. [< ME. chidrre, chuder; < 

chiilc -b -(tU 1 Ono who chides, scolds, clamors, 
or rebnkoH. 

Men most en.juere . . . 

Wher selie bo wys, or sobro, .ir .Iroiikelcwo, . . . 

A Chyder [var. ehkicetcT, Tyrwhlttl, <ir a wastonr of thy 
K'i'mI. Chaucer, .Merchant's Tale, 1. 291. 

Wbcdmr any bo brawlers, slamlcrers, ehidere, scolders, 
mill sowers ol discord between .mo nn.l another. 

Ah)). Cra)i)))er, Articles of Visitation. 

chideresst, «. [ME. chidcrem! ; < chider + -cm.] 
A woman who chides ; a scold. 

An angry wight, u chidere)uie. Hum. of the Ilote, L ISa 



chidester 

dhidMten, n. [ME., < Mfle + -gter; a var. of 
chider, where see first extract. J A female scold. 
Chaucer. 

chiding (chl'ding), n. [< ME. chuUntj, < AS. 
Ciduru/, verbal ii. of ridtin, chide: see chide, »'.J 

1. Tile act of reproving, rebuking, berating, 
or scolding; utteranee of rejirouf or reproach. 

And oUurllah ehidiwi ef I lie wiiiler R wliul. 

.'Hulk., A« you Like It, II. 1. 
Vou see ill) frii'iiila now, 

Heartily friciiilR, anil no iiioio ihuliiui. >;fntliincn. 

Fli'h lwr, Siiunlali t'liratci, iv. 7. 

2. A murmuring or brawling noise. 

The chiilinijK o( the lieadlonR hrook. 

Miiltfl, A Frainiienl. 

3. In huntimj, the sound mndo by hounds in 
full cry ; baying. 

'I'hi'y hay 'll the hear 

With liounila of .Sparta: never <llil ] hear 
Such sallant (7ii</i/i,'/. Shnk., M. M. 1)., tv. 1. 
Chidingly (ehi'ding-li), ndv. In a scolding or 
wrangling manner. 

chief (chef), a. and n. [< ME. chref, chc^fc, chef, 
rarely chief, head, h(>ad man, = tip. yV/V = Eg. 
chefe, < Ol'\ chef, chief, !•’. chef — Sp. I*g- ciibo 
= It. rnpn, < 1j. cajiut, head; set) ropnf, cind- 
tal, and ef. enpe'^, a doublet of ehief.] I. w. If, 
A head ; tho head or ujiper jiart of anything. 

In the ehejff of the ihoUo halle, cIioki'II for the kynsr, 

Was agrouuile vp irraid with griKis IstojiRlof Miirhill. 

hfnlnu-Hun n/ Tnuj (10. U, T. .H,), l. Hks;}. 

Wlu'ro hriie the noMcnayes that she <li«hl for Ihei ? 

The ooloureil oha|ih'U w roiitiht with a ehii fi f 

Nfii'iini'r, Sheji. Cal., Novetnher. 

2. The person highest in authorify; the head 
or head man. speeltleully — (n) A tnilitary command- 
er ; the person who leads an army. 

And David said, Whosoi-vor smlteth the ,le>msiteR first 
ahall lie i7iit'/ and captain. 1 Chron. ,\1. tl. 

Such chie/n, ns each an army soenicd alone. Driiili'n. 
(h) A prlnciiml, h'ader, or director in genenii ; i>s|ieclaily, 
the hereditary or tlie eiiosen head of a clan or trilie : used 
as a title iiarticniarly for tile iieaiis of .Seottisli Hlsldand 
elans, and for the eonlrolling or governing lieads of nn- 
civillr.i;‘d or senil-eivilir.ed trilies. 

Mail to thecAiV/ wlio in trinmiili aiivances! 

.Wf, h, of tlieb.,li. lit 
In Tonga it is supposed tliat only tin' ffiii/n have sonls. 

II. .S/iciKvr, I’rin. of .Soeiol., ^ ist 
(c) Tlie iirlneliial otflcer of a iinrean or division of tiieeivil 
service, or of an editorial stalt, newspaper olllee, men-an- 
tile eslahHatinieiit, or otlier organi/,ed tiody. 

3. The principal or most important part or por- 
tion ; tho hulk or larger part of one thing or of 
many. 

'J'lie people took of tlie slmll, slieep and oven, file cAiV/ 
(if tlie tilings wlileli slionld liave lieen ntteriy destroyed. i 
i Sam. \v. ‘Jl. 

The l•hu^/ of my eonversatioii. 


Tlie flovemor, together with the Arab chief a and nlmiit 
twenty of tlieir men, came up to my room. 

(J'/loiuivnn, Merv, *. 

Thu plliroeti soiiiiils, the tiands advaiiee, ^ 

The I in lad swords gleam, tlie haiiiiera daiire, 
Oliedient to tlie Chir/tain'ii glam e. 

.Scoff, L. )>f the L., Iv. H. 
Hid itnr cmiiiiuiiiilcrH lead tlieir rIiarK«-s olf 
A little from this ground. .Slink., .f. C., iv. 2. 

Let a pi-mde's voli e . . . 

Attest their gn at cnininciaffcr's eliiitn. 

'I'l iiiiiiAiiii, IMike of Widllllglon, vl. 

Kai li liiieiiilH-rof Clan Clialtan| as lie was h-d to tlie gal- 
lows . . . was olfi-ri-d a pardon if lie would reveal the 
hiding-plaee of his Chief, iiiit . . . no sort of |iiinl.shiiieiit 
eoiihl indiiee them to lie guilty of treachery to their trailer. 

Lrrkii, Ihig. ill Istli Cent., v. 

Then- arises first a temporary and then a permanent 
military head, who pas.ses insensflily Into a |Hditicat head. 

II. .Sin ne r, I'riii. of .Soeiol., § 2.S(I. 

II. a. 1. Tlighest, in ofiiee, aiiMiorify, rtiitk, 
or cKtimiition; plaeeil above the rest; prinei- 
\ial; as, a priest ; the e/i/e/buf Icr. if;7n’../is 

not now regarded as admitting of degrees of eoinpiirison, 
lint foniierly the superlative cAiV/csf was often used.] 

Our kyiig w hich w c liild inoste rhefe vs iiiiioiig 
l.llell iiiilh fra hvm dcireiided our wrong. 

Itniii. vf run, ■111111 (K. K. T. S.), 1. 44;:i. 

Doeg, an Kdoiaite, the ehirfmt of the hcrdnieli. 

1 .Siiiii. xxi. 7. 

Among the chief rulers .also many believed on him. 

Joliii xii. 42. 

Our chirfrxl courtier, cousin, and our son. 

.Slink., Ilaiiilel, 1. 2. 
lienee — 2. I’rincijinl or most (‘miiu'nt, in any 
ipuility or aelion; such that uUit'rs (things, 
jiersons, jiartieulars of any kind) are by eom- 
]iiir)son inferior or subordinale ; most impor- 
iaiit; loading; mnin; most eoiisjiieiious. 

He WHS he (you say verray cei taiiily), 

Tliat ciier tiler was moste rhrf of goodia-ssc. 

It, nil, Ilf t'arfriiiii) K. T. S.), 1. .''>;i02. 

The hand of the princes and rulers hath heen rhirf iu 
this trespass. I’/.ia lx. 2. 

From this rhirf cause these Idle praises spring, 

That themes so easy few forhear to sing. 

Crnhhr, 'file t illage, 
3. Intimate; near; close. [In fins sense obso- 
let(' (except in Seotlund, where it is still used; 
as, they are v(‘ry ehief wf atie auither.] 

lie I Itahleauie limping up, and liiid liis great jaws iu lier 
hii> ; from tliat iiiomcnt tin y wen- rhirf, as slie said, .failles 
lliidiiig liiiii maiisin tc and civil wlien lie returned. 

I)r. Ilrinrii, liah and liis Friends. 

Chief baron. See f«mm, ;>, Chief burgess, .''iee hiir- 
;ir.is, 4.— Chief cone, s. e c.m,..- chief constructor, 
eMfineer, justice, magistrate, ‘ 


lire 


II, Meditations, I. 12!). 

r part of the es- 
eut oil horizon- 




4. In her., the head or upp 
cutehcori, from side to suit 
tally by a straight line, and 
taining properly ti third part of 
the dimensions of the escuieheon. 

It Is one of tlie lioiioralde oidlnarlcs, and 
ts couimoiily eoiisidcred iis divided into 
dexter, sinister, and nilddle, tlie cliargiss 
UiMiii it lieiiig thus lila/.oiied. 

6t. The prime ; the most impor- 
tant part. 

In the rhirf of his youth, he was taken from scliool into 
the eourt, and tllere passed all Ids time in iiiiieli troiilile 
and tiusiiiess. Sir T. Mnrr, Ctojiia, tr. Iiy Hotiiiison, i. 
In chief [MF,. Ill rhirf, in rhrf, < (IF. eii rhrf, < I,. (MI,.) 
inrafiitrl (a) At (lie liead ; iu tlie prini i|ial or lilghest 
position or oltlee: as, (lie eommaiider in rhirf. (I,) Iu hrr., 
charged upon tlie upper jiart of tlie sliielii : a term gener- 
ally used when tile eliief itself is not indicated, (c) Direct- 
ly : said of land tenure : as, to hold laud in rhirf (to hohl 
it directly froiil the sovereign liy lioiioralile persomil ser- 
viees). Ill) In direct or original proeediire : as, an e.viiml- 
niitiou in rhirf. )<ee rinininatiiin. Little chief hare. 
See Ijaiiiiini/A and vikn. - Per chief, in hrr. divided liy tlie 
horizontal line wideli si'iiarates the ehief from the rest of 
the Held, 'fhiis, an esciitelieoii may Imi hhizoned us )«-r 
rhirf ariirnt and iiidri, ; lad this form is rare, it In-ing usual 
to say iinlrA n rhirf nriirnl. 2. Chief, Chirflain, 

Ciiinniniulrr, f.radrr, llriid. Chief, literally tile lieiiil, is 
applied to one who oeeiipies the lilgliest rank in military 
or civil miitteni ; as, an Iiidiiiii rhirf ; n military rhirf; tlie 
rhu'f of a depurtmciit in tlie civil service ; a party rhirf. 
Chirflain is now mostly isietle, and is soiiietimes used in 
prose wliere the leaderslilp is peeiiliarly suggestive of tlie 

I nisi : lu, a Ifigiilaiid rhirftniii. .\ runiiiiandrr In mw who 
ssiies eommamls to a body or organization of a military or 
naval eharacler, or has authority over if. as. the rem- 
nuiiuier of Hie army In the ICust ; tlie ruinnuimlrr of tile 
Asiatic sijuuilron. A leiulrr is the liead of a party or fne- 
tion, or one who comliiets sonie speeiid iiiideitaking, per- 
liaps actually going at the liead: as, tlie Irndrr of the 
House of OimmoMs ; tlie Iriulrr of tlie I’onservative or Re- 
pulilican party ; tlie leader of Mu- storming imrty or for 
lorn hoiio; a leader nt fasliion. Head is iipiilied to tlie 
chief of a trilie or fiimily or iirofesslon : us, the head of 
the house of Cavondisli ; tlie head of tlie ehmeli ; tlic head 
ot the bar. 


eiiKiiieei, jubuvc, uiitgiBun-ve, .see me iioiilis. 

Chief tangent. See laiuirnt. - Chief tenant, or tmani 
in raiiitr. See in eiiiiilr. = Syn. 2. First, piiriiiiiuuiit, sii- 
jireiiie, eiiidimil, eaidtal, prime, vital, eslieeiiil, essential, 
great, grand. 

chief (ebnf), U(7/’. [< ((.] Eliidfly. Thom- 

.con. [Uimi.] 

chiofaget (cbb'fuj), ». [Also Wfitlon eherai/c, 
< OF. ehecii(/e, < ihi f, head: son <•///>/ and -«(/<'.] 
A (ribute b.v (be luuid ; a iioll-tax. 

chlefdom (<die£'dum), II. [< ehief + -tfow.] 
Sovereignty. [Earo.] 

Zeplivriis, . . . being in love witli lier (Clilorisl, . . . 
gave lier for a dowi le H.e rhirfrihni. and soveraigntye of 
all tiowies and greeiie herl.s. 

.Sjn’n.cer, Sliep. t'al., April, (iloss, 

chleferyt (eho'fo-ri), a. C< ehief + -ery.] A 
liody of chiefs ; chiefs t.-iken eolbietively. Hol- 
land. 

chiefess (cbe'ft'S), n. [< ehief + -c.s-.s.] A fo- 
luale chief. Carver. [Kare.] 

I poii the mat sat. or reellneil, several ehief, -AArA. 

C. IF. .Slodilard, South .Sea Idyls, p. ‘.WO. 

chief-justiceship (|•b(if ' ju8'ti8-shi|»), n. Tho 
ollice or incnmliency of a cliief iu8tice. 

chiefless (chef 'Ics), (/. [< e7iM^'+ -/.tm] With- 
out a chief or leader. 

Chir fli-AH armies. Pniie, iMiliclad, iv. Iil7. 

chieflet (chef'let), ». [< ehief + dim. -Iet.'\ A 

petty chief. [Kare.] 

Chiefly (ehef'li), a. [< chief, n., + -7)/'.] Of or 
perlaiiiiiig to a chief; proper to a eliief. 

'I’lie hahitiial existenee ot ehieftuiuslii]), alid the ostali- 
liHhiiieiit of rhicjhj authority by war. 

n. .Sjirnrer, Man vs. .State, p. 7fi. 

Inside the house are iirleeless treasures, rare Mauri 
weapons vl jade, long heirlooms In e/ue/fi/ fuiiillies. 

Pdinhuriih 'Iter., < I.X III. 419. 

chiefly (ehef'li), ndv. [< chief, a., + -/y^,] 1. 

I’riiic.ipally ; aliovoall; in tho first place ; emi- 
nently. 

Ami chiefly thou, O Spirit, that dost jirefer 
Itefiire all temples the upright heart and pure. 

• Millim, 1*. L., I. 17. 
2. For tho most part; mostly: as, his estates 
were chiefly situated in Scotland. 

llie vfees of the adiiiiidstratioii must la- ehirfly aaerihud 
to the weakmmauf the king and to the levity aiid violence 
of the favorite. Macaulay, Lord Bacon. 


The cnnspsnf this change lie .AiVAvChn Venetians would 
be apt to tell you wholly) in tlie lmi>Iacalile anger, the in- 
coiisidiililc dlscoiiUnt, wdliwliich llic ncople regard tlieir 
present jioldieal condition. Ihnn-lU, \ enetian Life, 1. 
-Syn. Mainly, l■s^ll•eially, eminently, primarily. 

chief-rent (chel'rent ), n. Siinie os iiuit-rcnt. 
chiefriet, »• An obsolete form of chiefry. 
chiefry (ehef'ri), n. [< ehief + -ry, formerly 
-rie.] 1. A rout, or duty l>aid to the lord para- 
mount. 

My imi po.ic i.s to rate the vents of all those landes of her 
Majestic ill such soite, Iiiilo Iho.si' Fiiglislimeii wliieh slmll 
take them, as they iiiiiy lie well aliUi to live tliereuiion, to 
yeeld lier .Mnjestio reaHoiialile rhrrrriir. 

Siiriirrr, Slate of Irelaml. 

2. Tlie landed property of a chief or lord; a 
demiiiii. 

Wlieii . . . tlie eldest sun liad taken tlie place of 

ills mule ns tlie iieir to tin- liilmlder eliieftaineies, lie 
doiilitle.sH also olitiiineil tliat iiorlioii of land attaelied to 
the .signory or CViiV/i 1/ w liieli went w illioilt |iai'titioii to the 
Tamiist. Mi'iiiir, Kaily Hist, of liistilutlons, p. ‘A)4. 

chiefshlp (ehef 'ship), //. [f. ehief + -shij).'] Tho 

oflieo or rank of eliief. 

In nmiiy trilies tlie rhirfshiii was pnideiitly made liered- 
Itiiry throiigli the female line. 'I'hr Criinirii, .\.\VI. loti. 

chieftain (<‘h(">f'tiin), n. [<MK. ehefelain, chrf- 
liiin, chcvrlein, elicrenleiii, etc., < Oh’, ehrvelaiiic, 
< ML. capitiuius, wheuee tilso ult. E. cn/itain, 
which is thus a doublet of chief lain: see eap- 
tiiin.} A eaplain, leader, or commander; a 
chiitf; tho lii'ad of a troo|i, army, or clan. 

A ehirfliilii, to Hie II le.liliinds lioiind, 

Cries, ‘'Boatman, do not liirry.'' 

Ciiiiii'hell, J.ord I ilin’s Daughter. 
It Idle trilii'l is of sullieient size and imjinrtaiiee to eon- 
Stitiite a |Mi|itieiil unit, and jinssilily at its apex is one 
of Hie niimeiims rhirflain., wImhh Hip frisll I'eeords eiill 
Kings. Maine, r.iirly Hi.H. of liistilutiinig, p. 92. 

= Syri. Canimnndrr, l.rndrr, rtr, Si r chief. 
chieftaincy(<-lie(''luii-si), n. [< chieftain + -n/.] 
Tho rank, dignity, or olllco of a cliieftain. 

'Hip hilid of Himrsa has somptimes disjnited Hip e/iip/. 
taiiiry ot (lie elan witli .Maelcod of Skie, 

.hdimnn, better to Vfl’8. Tlirale. 

chieftalness (chof'tan-es), ». [< chieftain + 

-(.V.S'. ) A lemah' chieftain. [Rare.] 
chieftainryt (ehef'lan-ri), «. [< chieftain 4- 

-ri/.] < Iliiel'tainship. 

chieftainship (chGf'tan-ship), «. [< chieftain 

■+■ -.s7iip.] Tho office or rank of a chioftaiu; 
ehiefship. 

Tlie trilial rhieftainAhi/i and (lie religions organization 
of Hie Druids were lioth of tliem lulierited from niitl- 
quity. Friinilr, Cipsar, ji. 218. 

chieftyt (ehof'ti), v. [< chief + -fy, oquiv. to 
-.v/t/p.J iloadship; antbority. 

A llisliop is a minister of (lod, unto wliom with peniia- 
nenl eontinuanee tliero is given . , . a liower of c/oV/tj/ In 
gnvei'iimeiit over Fresliyteis as well as bayiiieu, a power 
to lie liy way of jurisdietliui a J'astor even to J’u.stora 
tliemselves. Hunker, Keeles. I’lility, vii. ‘2. 

chiel (cbel), n. fSc., also ehield, = K. child, 
which was also formerly applied to a young 
man: soo child, H, rhilde.] A young man; a 
fellow: used in either a good or a bad seiiso. 
[Seoteb.] 

ISilIrdiy rhirh an’ clever hizzies. lluriiA, The Twa Dogs. 

chievancet. n. [< ME. chcruunce, gain, < OF. 
chcraiicc, F. chcvancc (> It. eiru/tju, eiranco; 
MIj. chcnincia), gain, < chevir, attain: soo 
chict id. Cf. c7(et'i,vonee.] An unlawful bargain ; 
tradic iu M'bieli money is extorted as discount. 


chieve^t, v. [< ME. cheren, < OF. chevir, como 
to an end, make an end, bring to an end, com- 
])ound, < chef, head, extremity, end: see chief. 
and cf. achieve, cherm’, cheviah, chcvisancc, etc.] 

1. ill Inins. 1. To como to an end. 

Yvel mote lie rhrrr ! 

Chatirrr, ('amiii’s YeomaTi’s Tale, I. *214. 

2. To como to a head; grow; prosper; suc- 
ceed; speed; thrive. 

" Allas,’’ said syr Artliiire, “so lunge have I lylfeile, 
Hade 1 wyteiie of this, wele hail me rhrfrdr." 

.Uiirtr Arlhnrr (K. 'lO. '1'. S.), 1, soo. 
•Sette hf’iu southwarde soimer wol thai jirevo, 
Scpteiiti'loii w 111 make hem latter rlirre. 

J’atladitiA, Jlusbomlrie (F., B. T. 8.), p, 83. 

3. To bnsteu. 

Hee graythed [prepared] hym o greate oste grym to hc- 
holde, 

And cheurd fortlie, with the elilldp what ehaunse so be- 
tide. Alimundrr uf Maerduine (E. E. T. S.), 1. 78. 
Foul chieve hlmt, foul fail him ; lll betide him ; may ha 
have foul fiirtuiie, or 111 sjieed. 

trails. To bring to an end; aouompliah; 
achieve; do. 



chieve 

I shall plainly do your eomninundcmcnt, 

What-soiiii-'uer rout It for to ehi-ue 

Sin It pleasultli yow im- it coiniiiiinMclp to IicnK 

Itiiin. I)/ I'ltrteiKiy (K. K. T. S.), I. r,!)7. 

chieve^l, «• An nbsoloto fonn of chirr'i. 
chiff-chaff (ohif'clnif), «. [Also rliip- 

(■lioi>, Hinl with linmorous viiriiition vhoirr-innl- 
cheap; imitative of its note.J A eninmon Kiiro- 

]M'an hinl of t li(> 

snhfainily A///- 
riimr or w:ir- 
hI(TS, tlio Sl/I~ 
via liippohiin 
(Lid ham), A. 
riifa (liocli- 
stl'iii), now 
I’hjlllfUteojiiin 

r('hitivo of tlio 
willow-warhlcr 
anil wood-war- 
hlor, wliich it 
much rcstun- 
blcs. 

The lildo iliif- 
rhiif was rtiir. 
('111111111); ill lli(> 
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chiff-chaff (chif'chaf). r. i. [S(>(' ehiff-ehatl', «.] 
'I'o utter the note's of tlio cliilT-chidT. [ihirc.] 
chiffon (shif'on ; F. [iron. shO-loh'), h. [F., ii 
rao or scrap, a hit of old stulf, < rhiife, a rao, 
llimsy stulT. I 1. A Idl of feminine rmery: 
somo’thiiig used by wotnen purely for adorn- 

iiieiit. 

The love of r.hiffoiin itiKniiiicd in die feiiiale niiinl is 
limply Siitlstled on every oiiiiortiiiiiiy tiy elalionile desei ip- 
lloiis of tile toilettes of Coiii t lieaiitles, s|ii);ei's, lunl iliiii- 
eurs. The Sjiiecliltiir, No. liolS, ji. i sn. 


2. A thill gauze. 

chiffonnier (shi-fon'ia), W. [< F. chiffonier, a 
rag-picker, a kind of oabinet, < chiffon, a rag, 
scrap: mo chiffon.^ 1 . I’nifierly, a. small eahi- 
Jiet with drawers; in general, any ornamental 
piece of furnituro used for containing orna- 
ments and curiosities. U iliMcrs froin mi ctiw ic in 
lieinj; closed, liuvliia dniwcrs or doors liistcud of open 
shelves. 

2. A case of drawers resembling a hnrean. but 
higher in proportion to its width and less often 
jtrovided with a mirror. — 3. A rag-picker: iu 
this sense used by Fnglish writers merely as a 
Freneh word, witii a feminine ehiffoiiniere. 

chiffon-work (sldf'pn-werk), n. ‘ A variety of 
piitcdiwork in whieli'very small pieces of silk, 
ele., are used, a solid niiitennl forms the fouinliilioii. 
niid the si rups of silk, velvet, etc., arc sewed upon the 
mirfiiee in various iiattenis. 

chiffre (sbo'fr), n. [F., a figure, cipher: see 
cipher,'] In innsie, a figure used to detmto the 
liarmonj^, as in figured liass. 

chig (dug), r. f. ; [iret. and pp. chirp/etl, pjir. 
ehiiji/iiiji, [Avar, of chew, 'I’he guttural occurs 
in some of the cognate forms: seo chew, r.] 
1. To chew. — 2. To rumiuato upon. [Frov. 
Eng. in both senses.] 

chig (cliig), n. [< chip, (’.] A <dicw; a <piid. 

t iTov. Eng.] 

•igga, chiggre (cbig'll, -hr), n. See chij/oe. 
chignon (E. pron. slnVii'ybh), ii. [ F., a ( bignon. 
prop, the nape of the neck, < ( )F.c/miV//m/(( > also 
F. chainon, a link), < cha'ine, F. ehaiiic, a chain : 
see chain.] A woman’s hair gatliered tadiind 
the head, or at the nape of ttu' neck, in a roll or 
mass; specifically, such a roll when mado very 
large, as by arranging the liair over a cushion. 
Chignons have been made witli false hair us a 
separate article of trade. 

She had a small lilue eye, a massive ehlynon of yellow 
hair, and a month at mifo lirond and coiiiely. 

II. JairifU, ,Ir., I’ass. l’ll);rini, p. 
Cblgnon-fUllgUB, a mliToseople Oiamiism of donhtfiil na- 
ture, sometimes found upon false hair. .lee r. Snt., 1. .'(711. 
ChigOO (chig'd), n. [Also written chii/o, chipor, 
efnaya, chii/tjre.jiyyer, etc. ; = F. chiyuc; of iVest 
Tudian or S. 

Amer. origin.] 

A very curious 
insect of the 
order Aphanip- 
tera, or fleas, 
and family Pu- 
lickke, Puwx or roifir.ms). 

.Sarcopnylla pe- 

lietranti. closely wlnip; ; a. male | natural size ); feiiiHU-, full 

♦1... of ew!* (natural MZOt, AS taken fryjii a nu- 

rosemblmg the man toc j 4. lualu tmuiimficdj. 


or.7 

common flea, but of more minnto size, found in 
the West Imlies and South America. The female 

IiiiiTow.s U ii.-aili the skin of the foot, iitid siH,iiiiei|iiii estli.> 
si/e of a |i,.u its all, lumen Is-eoiiiiiiK disteiideil with eai;-. 
If Uiese l•)r!^s remain hi lie liiitehed heiieath the akin, jireiit 
irrilatioii and even troiililesoine sores result. The iiiaeet 
must be exiriieteil entire, iiml with (treat earn, as soon as 
its jireseiiee is indleiiled liy a 8li!;lit iteliliii;. .See jiyijrr, 2. 

chigre (chig'i r), n. Same us chiyoe. 

chigwitt (chig' wit), n. [Proh. comipted from 
Amcr. I ltd. .v(/i/cf/7/t/((c. ] An obsolete tiaiiio of 
the stpiefengne or wenkfish, i'ijnoscion rvyalin. 
Harriott, l.'i'H). Also rhk kwit. 

Chih (<'he), n. [(’hinese ch'ih.] A Cbincso mea- 
sure of length, eipial to 10 Chinese I sun or inch- 
es, and to 11. 1 English inches. Also writtmi 
chrr, chrh, and chik, the last rejiresont ing tlio 
Ciintoiieso proiiuiiciatioii of tlio word. 

chi-hoen, ». Si-O chih-hkn. 

chih-fu, chih-foo (clio'lo'), «. [Chinese, lit. 
‘he who knows the fu or department,' < ehih, 
know,-f-_/'.7, ]irefeclure, department.] In Chinn , 
the olliciiil in chtirge of a prefecture or depart- 
ment; a jirefoct, luiving general supervision 
of nil the civil business uf tlioliiens comprising 
his prefect urc. See fn. 

chill-hien, chi-hoon (chd'hyeu'), n. [(diinese, 
lit. ‘lie will) kiiow.s the district,’ < chih, know, 
+ hien, nn fulministrutivo district.] In China, 
iin ollicial in ch.irgo of a hien or uduiinislru- 
tivo djstrict: in consular and di[doiiiulic docii- 
iiieiits comTiionly slyled district mayistratc. lie 
is l■l■spllllsillll( for tiir pi'iuc and iirdcr "f his <li<lrj( t, iiiid 
hiiH suiiiiimry jiirisdii'li,.ii in civil and 111111111/1 cii.-tcs. .Ml 
Iriiiisfcis Ilf Imid must he stiimpcil with his .seal. Also 

chikandozl (chik-un-dd'zi), n. [Mind, chikan- 
iloA, emliroidery, < chikandor, an embroider- 
er, < Pers. rhakindhx, an einhroiderer, < chakin 
(> Mind, chikan, eiiihroidery : see chicken-) + 
dnkhton, sew.] In India, huud-eiubroidery in 
muslin. Whitworth. 

chikaral (clii-kii.'rii), ». [E. Tml.] The native 
nnine of a small four-horned goat-like ante- 
lope of Jtengul, .[ntilope eliil.stro of Miird wii-ko, 
or Telraeero.'i iinadrieornis. Also called ehou- 

ciiikara’^ chickora (‘ liik'ipiii., -e-iii), n. [Mind. 
e'ldiara.] A Miiulu niusicul insiruiiuoit of the 
viollu chiss, li.'iving four or livo liorseliair 
strings. 

chikary, «. See shikaree. 

chiket, n. A Middle English form of ehiek^. 

Chikie, n. A name given in Alaska to the glau- 
cous gull, Larns ylanriis. //. II'. PAliott. 

chiksa (chik'sii), n. [Mind. ehd;sa.\ The East 
Indian name of a fragrant powder composed of 
sundal-wood, benzoin, iind other iugredituits; a 
kind of sachet.-|>ow(li r. 

chilt, n. Same as elnUi, 8. 

Chilara (chd'hun), /(. [Mind, c/ti/rtw.] 8:un6 us 
chiUnm. 

chilbladder (chil'hhid 'fir), n. A chilblain. 

[Prov. Fug.] 

cnilblain (chiPhlan), n. [< ehilP -f htain.] A 
hlain or sore produced by etdd; an erylhettui- 
tons condition of llio hands or feet, accompa- 
nied with iiiflainmation, pain, and sometimes 
ulceration; erylliema ; pernio. 


chilblain (chil'hlan), r. t. K ehilhlaiii, »i.] To 
alllict witli chilhluiiis ; produce chilhluins in; 
as, my feet were ehilhfained. 
child (cliild ), n. ; pi. ehiidren (cliiPdrnn), former- 
ly (and still dialectally) ehilder (-der). [= Sc. 

ehield, ehiel, q. v. ; < ME. child, chikie (tho latter 
form being jirop. ihit.), [d. childrc, ckildcrc, chil- 
dcr, also extended with second pi. sit III .x -en, chil- 
dren, rhilderen, and even with iv third pi. sufllx 
-e, ehildrene, ehilderne, < AS. did, jd. did, also 
dldrit and didra, a child; proh. a modification 
of *dnd = OS. OFries. MI). I), kind = MLO. 
kint, kiiidj Ltl. kind = OHM. MHG. chind, <r. 
kind, a child, akin to Teel, kundr, son, and (Jotli. 
-knnds = AS. -eund, an adj. suffix nieaiiing lit. 
‘ horn (of)’ ; all orig. from pp. of *A««, *kan, 
seen in E. keifi, kin', kiHd,kiny, etc. : seo ken-, 
kiiA, kind, can!, yenus, yenesd, etc. Tlio inodi- 
ficalion of Tout, kind to AS. did may have been 
duo to the inihience of (loth, kilthd, the womb; 
ef. inkiltho, with ehild.] 1. A male or female 
de.scenilaiit in the first degree ; tho immediate 
progeny of huiiuni parents; a son or daughter: 
u.sed in direct reference to the parentage of the 
person sjioken of, without n-garci to sex. 

Amt .ll•I>htllull came to Mi/|ich unto tils liousu, amt, Iw- 
hiilil, his ilauj;hliT caiiu- nut to iiicet tilm with llmlirtils amt 
witli ilaiiucs ; and site was tils only chiht. Judges xi. J4. 


chUdbed 

Cliarle* It. of Spain was sinking rapidly to tho grave, 
IcavltiK no ehild to inherit his vast ilomiiiions, and there 
were tlireo rival claimants for the sui eesalon. 

hectot, Kiig. in 18th Cent., I 
2, A descendant more remote than the first 
degree; a descendant, liowevtir remote : as, the 
children of Israel. — 3. jd. The inhahitants of 
a coiiiilry : ns, “the children of Seir,” '2 Chron. 
xxv. 11. — 4. Speeitically, a very young person: 
Olio not old eniiugli to dispenso with maternal 
tiid iind earn. See childhood, 

\Mien 1 wim a ehihl. I .spake as a ehild, I niiiterstixid aa 
a ehild, I thimalit us a ehtld: hut when 1 heeame a man, 

I (lilt away 1 liililisli things. I Cor. xlll. 11. 

5. Figiinitiv ely, a chihlish man or woman ; ono 
who resembles a child in lack of knowledge, 
experience, or judgment. — 0. In general, any- 
thing regnrded ns tlie offspring or product of 
sometliing which is spociflod; jiroduct; result: 
us, disease is tho child of intemperanco ; chil- 
dren of darkness, 

Iki a chUit I)' the lime. .S'/init., A. and C., IL 7. 

I talk of (Irenms, 

Which are the ehiidren of an Idle hralu. 

Shiik., R. and J., i. 4. 

Our annals are full of gplenillil instain es of the suceesa 
Iitteiiillng such Iieisomil I'lfiirt to fiirtliiT the progress of 
the struggling i'/ii7il of imverty anii even of shame. 

The. lynHiry, XXS..277. 

1. A girl. [Prov. Eng.] 

A harnc, a very iiretty hariie I A hoy oracAiVd, I wonder? 

.•ilink., W. T., ill. .1. 

O. [Now sntdled archaically ehilde, ns some- 
times in ME. This pnrticulnr nso of child oc- 
« urs in late ME. ballads; the best-known mod- 
ern instance of it is in Byion’s “ t'hilde Harold.” 
<'f. a similar use of 8p. Pg. infante.] In old 
and potdiciil usage, a noble youth: a youth, 
espoeiitlly Otto of high birth, heforo ho was ml- 
vaneed to tho honor of knighthood; a squire: 
also upjilied to a knight. 

'Ilie nohle ehilde, preventing his desire, 

I niter his eluh wilU wary holdiie.sse went. 

SiM'nser, K. Q., VI, vltl. 16. 
ehilde Kowhiml to the ilark tower eiime. 

.Shale., Lear, IIL 4. 

0. A. person in general. 

And he was moelm and sernly, and ther to tho host* 
sliupen ehielde to Imvo sought thimrgh eny reanio. 

Merlin (K, K. T, S.), II. 264. 

A mery ehild tie Itlie parish elerkl was, so (ioit me save. 

Vhiiaeee, Miller's Tale, 1. ISO. 

A chUTe ainang yu takin' notes. 

liiirne. Captain (Irose's I’eregrtmitlona. 
Cblld-bisbop. See boy-bietwp, uniliT fto.i/1. — ChildMa 
Of Light, a name imsn'ineil hy the early (Quakers, from 
.lohn xil. :iu, etc. ft, 01 . Or/),,/ .shiidey. Child’s play, a 
trivial matter Ilf any kind ; anyllung easily aceoinpllshed 
or siirniiiiinteil. 

No child's play was it — imr la it ! 

Carlyle, t’rcneh Rev., TI. vl. 7. 
Natural child, (a) Cne who is aetimlly the child of the 
anpiiiiseil parent, whetlier horn in weilioek or not; dls- 
tingnislieil from tlie simrioii.s nffsiirlng of adiiltery, which, 
tliiingli it may I>b reputed to he is not the elillil of tlio 
iitliiT spouse. (/,) Mure espei liilly, an lllegltliimle 1111111 ; 
one wliii is ai'tiially tlie eliild l>iit not tile lawful issue of 
tlie suggested parent, - Parish Child, a eliild lirimglitlip 
at tlie expense of a imrisli ; a jianper eliild. -TO get With 
child, to render iireginint. — TO gO With Child, to he 
pregnant, --'With child, in a state of iiregnaney. j=8yil. 
)'/. Olfsprlng, issue, progeny. 

childt (child), [< ME. ehilden (tr. and intr.), 
< A8. *dldian (inferred from dldnny, its verbal 
noun, E. ehitdiny), < eikl, ehild. Cf. OHO. ehirk- 
<lon, MHO. kinden, O. kinden, kindeln (= D. kin- 
iteren), h<*ur a ehild (< kiml, a ehild), r(>motely 
iiilied to E. kindle-, < kind, nature. ) I. iutrans. 
To (irodiiee children ; bring forth offspring. 

'I'lipy Wore two ImrlotH him] dwolltMt toKt^tliev In ona 
lioUHo, und it eliaiiPL'd wiiiiin two (iaien thpy rhiUltd botl^ 
l.atimpr, '.M 8fniioii l»ef, EUw. VI. 

n. trnns. To bring forth as a child. 

Tliat yero ehilde, I slie the seeiinde siiniiu truly. 

/lion. 0 / Tarlenay (K. K. ’I'. .S.), 1. 1198. 

A llltlo inayile, the wliich ye ehylded. 

.Sts-neer, K. Q,, VI. xil. 17. 

chlldaget (chil'dAj), n. [< ehild + -aye (or less 
proh. m/e f). CL nonuye.] (,'hildhood; infancy. 

For In your very chyldaye there apiiearcd in you a cer- 
tuiiie strange and niurviillims towanlness. 

J. Cdall, On John, Pref. 

child-bearing (child' bSr"iug), n. [< ME. child- 
tieriny; < child -t- hearing, verbal n. of //carl.] 
The act of prudueing or bringing forth children ; 
parturition. 

't'lio iiluoroUH und irrt’flohite Sylvia has demurred till 
h!io in pii^it child htdrini/. Addimm. 

child-bearing (elnld'har ing), a. [< child -F 
bearing, ppr. of //«trl.] Hearing or producing 
cliildreii. 

childbed (eliild'hed), n. [< ME. childbed; < child 
-1- ///y/ 1. Of. 011(1. chintpetti, G. kindbett.] Lit- 
erally, the bed in which a woman gives birth to 
a child; hence, the act of bringing forth a child 
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or the state of boinf? in labor; parturition: ns, 
“women in chiUl-hcd,” Arhuthiwt, Aliments. 

Queen Ellzalieth, who illed in rhihthrd in tlir Tower. 

Itncnn. 

childbirth fcliiia'b.'.rtli), n. [< rhihi + MrthK] 
The act or bringing forih a child; travail; 
labor: as, “pains of rhihl-lhrlh,” Jrr. Taylor, 
Holy Liviiig. 

child-crowil^ (cliild'kr6*ing), v. In jiathnJ., 
a nervous afuu'tioii reHiilting in spasm of the 
muscles closing the glottis; laryngismus stri- 
dulus. 

childe, n. See clrild, «. 

childedt (chil'ded), «. [< child, Pro- 

vided with or having a child or childron. 

How linlit iiml iioiliitilc niy |)«in woiiih now, 

Wiien timt, wlili ii iiinken nn> hi-Jid, nmken liic kitiK liow ; 
He chilli, ’ll, iia 1 fiitiici 'd ! Shak-., I.. iir, lii. (1, 

childer (ehilM.u), id. The older j.lural of 
child. LNow only dialectal.] 

TImy ere lykovn to tlio chil, Ii, ■ rvnin s aflire l.nt- 

tyrtiyes. Ih, mimic, J'rone 'i'rcnti.'w-B (K. K, 'I'. S.), p. .ill, 

Ohildermas (cldl'der-inas), «. [< ME. *c1nldi r- 
messe, < AS. cilda mwiifie (-dm/): rildii, also cil- 
dra, gen. jil. of did, child; mcrfiHC, mass; see 
child and niCMji^.] The popular name of Holy 
Innocents’ day, a feast-day obsc'rved in the 
lioman Catholic and Anglican churches outlie 
28th of December in commemoration of the 
slaughter of the children in and nmir Bethle- 
hem by order of Herod soon after the birth of 
Christ, ns narrated in Mat. ii. 10-18. Also 
Childerman day. 

So lu'i'ordliiit to tln'iii InioiikH], It Is very unlucky to he- 
gln »uy Work upou ('hililcnmom. 

Ilimrucc Pop. A»li,/. (1777), p. •.ill. 

(dlild-greatt (child'grnt), a. Pregnant. ^>yl- 

childhood (child 'h(id), V. [< ME. rhildhnd, 
-hade, -hade, -hede, < AH. rildhdd (cf. OlBi. 
chindheii, G. kindhcit = I), kindsrhhcid), < rilil, 
child, + had, state: sec child and -hood.) The 
state of being a child, or the time during which 
a person is termed a child; the time from birth 
to puberty ; in a more restricted sense, the state 
or time from infancy to boyhood or girlhood; 
the jK'riod during which constant maternal 
caro continues to be ni'oded. 

A wry idi'iv foutiiync, . . . where o' lilewyd Liidy wiui 
woute iiiuiiy lyiueH to Hus.^ilie ye elotlies o( our lde»hyd 
Sauyour in iiU chiidchmlc. 

Sic Jt. (luplfordc, T’ylgryiiuiK'.-, p. :t4. 
The chiUihimd hIiowh the iiittli, 

A» moriihiK kIiowh the diiy. Milhm, V. K., iv. t!CU. 
rbildin g (cliil'diug), n. ( < ME, cliildiiiiic, < AS. 
cildiinij, verbal n. of "cildiini, ME. childcn, E. 
child: see child, v.] Child-bearing. 

Thllke VMUtKO 
Whleh the Koil.hwse of childimj 1m, 

And eleped was hy iiiuiie VmIm. 

Ooiivr, Coiif, Aniaiit., 11. <l!i. 

nbildin g (cliTl'ding), p. a. (Ppr. of child, r.] 

1 . Bearing ehildreii; with child; pregnant. 

Many a luother thru, 

And tieW-lHirn linl.y died. 

.Simihc!/, liattlo ot Illeiiheim. 

2 . Figuratively, jiroductivc' ; fruitful: as, “the 
childinij autumn,’^ Shak., M. N. D., ii. 2. [Bare 
and archaic in both uses.] chllding cudweed. 

.See cuduved. 

childiBh (chil'dish), a. [< ME. clcildisch, < AS. 
cildiMC (cf. OS. kiiitii.se = MI), kin tsch, I), kind.sch 
= MLG. kindcdch, E(l. kind.sk, kind.sch = OlKi. 
chindinc, MHG, kindixch, kindc.scli, (1. kindi.sch), 
childish, < ciVd, child, + -i.se; see child and-i.v//l.l 

1 , Of or belonging to a child or to childhood: 
as, “ sweet childieh days,” iVordsworth, To a But- 
terfly. 

“ What Im CharltcT” (luod 1 tho, “ a childUsh thluae,'' lio 
seldo. ■ Piers Phnenmn (II), ,vv. m;,. 

2 . Like or characteristic of a cliild or what is 
peculiar to childhood; csjiecially, in tlisparag- 
ing use, trifling, puerile, silly, weak, etc.: as, 
childish amusements; chilili,sh fear. 

A childish WHMlo of ptiilnaophic paiiiH. (Vuc/^ r. 

= Syn. Childlike, /ii/iinlilr, ete, See childlike. 
childisbly (chil ' dish-li), adr. In a childish 
manner; like a child; in a trilling way ; in a 
weak or foolish manner. 

cbiMish-m^ded (chil'dish-min' dcd), a. Of a 
childlike disjiosition ; artless; simple, 
childisb-mindedness (chil 'dish-miu^ded-nc.s), 
n. The state of being childish-minded ; extreme 
simiilicity. Bacon. 

cbiloighnegs (obll'dish-nes), n. The state or 
quality of being childish; puerility; simjdicity ; 
weakness of intellect: most frequently used in 
a disparaging sense. 


.S|)cnk thou, hoy : 

rcrhnps thy child ishiwjui will iiiovu him more 

Than can our rcaaoiiM. .SVinAr., Cor., v. .1. 

child-killing (child'kil ing), u. Infanticide, 
child-learnt (cluldTCmt), </. Ltuimed when a 
child. [Rare.] 

I'.y Hilly .superMlilion’H child-leamt fears. J. Jlaitlic. 

childless (ehild'les), a. [< ME. childlc.s ; < child 
4- -tc.s.s. (!f. childrcnlc.s.s.) Destitute of chil- 
dnm or nlTspring. 

Childless thou art, childless ri'Uiain. 

ililhin, 1'. 1,., X. '.isi>. 

'Ilic childless mother went to seek her ehilil. 

'J'enniisnn, Aylmer's Flelil. 

childlessness (ehild'les-nes), n. [< childhss + 
-w'.s’.v.j The stale of being without chihlren. 
childlike (eluld'lik), a. [< child + like, a. Of. 
childly.) Jb'semhling a »'luld or that which is 

proper to i-liildhood; iiiiiig to or (diarae- 

ierislie of a cliild; Iieiuu', siibiiiissivi', (Intifid, 
Iriistfiil, artless, inc.xpericneed, etc. 

Childlike oheilieiiee to lu'i' that hath more than liiolherly 
(■are. II tinker. 

There Is soiiiethin;; |>alheHe in tho palieiit eon tent with 
whleh ItiiliauH work, jiarlly heeaiise the ways of tho peo- 
l>lo iiru HO childlike aiul »imp1e in many things. 

Ifiiiivlls, Venetian Life, xx. 
=B3m. Childlike, Chililish, ln.fanlile. Infantine. Childlike 
ami rhililish express that wliieh isehallieteristieof aehihl, 
the former npplyiiiu hi that xvhieh Is worthy <if npproha- 
lioii, or at least, iloes lint merit ilisaiuiroval, ami the latter 
usaally to Ituit whieli is not ; im, i\ childlike freedom from 
iniile; a ehUdish pefiilaiiee. To expri'ss tluit wlileh tie- 
toUK» to llie )(erio(i of eliililliooil, without <|iiHlifyiU)( It ilh 
^ ooil v>r t»nd, child or rhildlnmd ts oftx'ti Used in eouiposi. 
tlmi : ns, child toii, rhildhimil , hiys. In fanlile and iii/an- 
line are a)>plied to tho lirst slacen of ehildhood ; no elenr 
disliuelioii helweeu Uiein has yet hoeii cstaldUlioil. .See 

tliii. Infill. 

Isit any Olio ask himself what would 1*0 hU tlioUKlit if, 
in a state of child-like iKuoruiiee, he were to pass some spot 
and to hear repeated a shout whleh he uttored. 

11. S/s’iicir, Prill, of .Sooiol,, § fiS, 

It is, therefore, true, as has heen said, that niiti<|iiity is 
the real iiil'uuey of man ; it is then that he ts iiimiuture, 
iKiioriiiit, way-war, 1, rhildUh. Sirmner, OrntioliM, J. tej.. 

We eaiinot, It is true, folli.iw with eiillro ooiiiprehenslou 
all the steps of evolution of tlio injfnntile uiid elilldisli 
jiowers. IP. 1). H'Aitae;(, J.ife anil Orowlli of hniii;., ii. 

Tlio (leeiiliar slmplieily |of tho old Tnsenii lnii(jnai:e| 
ytlves even to tho mo.st forelldc reusoiiiiiK and the most 
hrilliaiit uiliiii infantine i\\r. Maeaxiloii, Mnehiavolli. 

cbildlikeness (cluld'lik-ues), n. The slate or 
ipuility of btdng childlike; simplicity; artlcss- 
nt'SH. 

U HctH forth chiidtih nBHH HwUhm <m<* of the Hiiiitrs witli 
wliirh none i»f u» rnti 77/e J menV/i//, VII. WU. 

childly (cliild'li), a. [< ME. childly, childli, < 
AS. ciltilic (cf. MLG. kintllich = 011(1. chinttih, 
G. kintllich =. D. kintlcrliik), < ciltl, cliild, -1* -lie : 
SCO chiltl and -b/^.] Like a cliild; childlike; 
acquired or huiriicd when ii child. [Uart*.] 

A ehiliUn «uy xvith ehildreii, and a laugh 
UliigiiiK like proxeii (golden eoiuaae true. 

Tenniisiin, Aylmer's Field. 
Tliere lie xvtio love not Natiiie, souls forlorn. . . . 
Not Hill h the littlo ehild, nor sueli the ymitU 
Who has not done his rhihllii iiatni'o wI'oiik. 

Jl. 11. .Stiidiliiril, Cnrmen Naturio Triumphale. 

childness! (cluldTics), w. (< child + -nf\s,% ir- 
reg, anttixi'd to a noun.] Childish humor or 
playfnlncMs; sporl.ivo giiycty of a child, 
lie, . . . with his varyiiia e/iififiii'ss, cureM ill mo 
Thoughts that would ihiek my blood. 

.Shak., \V. T., 1. 2. 

children, «. Plural of child. 
childrenite (chil'dren-it), w. [Namt'd after J. G. 
Clitltlrcn, an English mineralogist (1777-1S.‘)2).] 
A hydrous pho.sphato of aluminium and iron, 
with a little mangiiiie.se, occurring in smull 
Ill-own implantetl crystals at Tavistock in Dev- 
onshiro, and at a few other localities. Eospho- 
riltt (which see) is a relatetl mim-ral. 
childrenleSSf, «. [ME. chUdrvnlcs; < children + 
-lc.s.s.] Childless. 

childshipf (child'ship), w. [< chiltl -b -«7t/;y.] 
Tlie condition of being a cliild; the relation- 
ship imtilied in the wort! child. 
child-'Wlfe (child' wif), w. 1. A very young 
wife. — 2t. A W'omau who has borne children. 


lint the law selfe .loth openly diii. hiirito mid .l. liv. r 
(his holy child, rife fr.im tho hand of tho law, whan It 
siixelh in the third Is.ko of .Mows, entitled U vitleiis : If a 

Paraphrase 11/ Prasniiis (jr,4K). 

childwitt, «. [< child + M'/ffi. 1 A fine or Iicn- 

idtv imjxised upon a bondwoman unlawfully 
wifh child. 

chile (chil'e), Jl. [Sp.] Sco chilli. 
chilenite (chil'c-nit), «. [< Sp. IlhilcSto, Chil- 
ian, -1- -/7c2.] A silvcr-whilo massivo miiiernl 
from ('ojiiap6 in (fliili, consisting of silver and 
hismuth. 

chili (chil'i), n. Soo chilli. 


chiliad (kiPi-ad), n. [< L. chilias (chiliad-), s 
(Ir. (X'^i"'^-), a thousand in the aggre- 
gate, < dial. x‘>'^''>'t d''7^''"i Pl-. 

thousand, perhnps = Skt. .salid.sra, a thousand. 
Seo/.(7c-.J 1. A thoiisatid; the numbers from 

one nmlliplo of a thousand to tho next. 

The looariltiinH of ho inany chiliads of abHolnlo liumliorB. 

Uramie and Ci>x. 


Specifically — 2, The period of a thousand 
years. 

Wo ninko ryelos amt periods of years; ns, deeads, .•on. 
tiiripa, //older^ lime. 

The Arnhiiui race plnnleil their oolonies with the Mosaic 
wi>r.shii) ill I'nlestine and the Mysteries in Plnoideln. and 
lifter chiliads lit years .•onmiissioiied tlie destroy.Ts to (to 
over those lands like Im-nsts to (■oiiHiime and oradirute tho 


prodnet of their own planting;. 

A. H'i/ite,-, KnlKht's Ane. Ai t and .Myth., 187(1, p. xxvii. 

chiliaSdron, chiliahedron (kil M - a - S ' (Iron, 
-lie'dmn), n. [A mor.> corre.-t form would bo 
*chilicdri>n ; < (Jr. X'^""i *)- thousand, + rd/m, a 
scat, hase, < K-nyOai = E. sit.) In tjeom., a 
soiul having a thousand sides. [Rare.] 

If a man speaks of iiehilittedi'nii, (ii-aliody of athonsiind 
sides, tho iilea of tho fl|;nre may bo very confused, thousli 
that of tho niiniber bo very dtstlm t. Locke. 


chiliagon (kil'i-a-gon), Jl. [< Or. 

■with a thousand angles, < x^^">'i a thousand, + 
yuvia, an angle.] A piano Jigure of a thousand 
anch^s and sides. 

chiliahedron, n. See rhiUtiedron. 

Chilian (chil'i-an). a. and n. [< rhili + -an. 
(T. Sp. (fiiliTio, Chilian.] I, a. (,)f or pertain- 
ing to Chili or to its inhaliitants; as, a Chiliau 
inanufai'ture. — Chilian plno. See /a'ne.— Chilian 

Bnnil, Chiliiia pneleha. See Chili nit, Chilinidtr,. 

II. n. An inhabitant or a native of Chili, a 
South Aniericaii republic lying lietwecii the 
Pacific ocean and the wat crslied of tho Andes, 
and W('st of the Argentine Rejniblic. 
chiliarch (kil'i-iirk), a. [< L. chUiarches, -archus, 
< (ir. x'‘*"’l>X’IC, -a/JX'Kj < thousand, + 

d/'T'd’, rule, apxln:, a leader.] The militaiw 
commaTider or chief of a thousand imm ; ^ecili- 
cfill.y, an ancient Greek military officer of vary- 
ing rank ; in tho modern ( Jn'ck army, a colonel, 
chiliarchy (kil'i-iir-ki), n. ; pi. chiliarchics (-kiz). 
[< tlr. x'^aii>xin, < x''^<'TX"<:i a chiliarch: sco 
chiliarch.'] A body consisting of a thousand 
men. 


Tb«) ehiliarchies ... nr resimeiits . . .. iif tbo Lamb. 

/Jr. //. .More, .Mystery nf (iodlliiess, p. 1115. 
chiliasm (kil'i-azm), n. [< (.Ir. xi/aic/ti',,;, tho 
doctrine of tliemillenniuin, < bo a thou- 

sand years old, < a.//'"/, a thousand.] Tho doc- 
trine, suggested hy the 20tli ehiqiterof Revela- 
tion, of a visible and e()r]ioreal government of 
Christ and tlic> sainl.s on earth in the lust days, 
continuing for a thousand years, preceded liy 
a lirst resuiTeclion of the righteous only, and 
succeeded by a final struggle Indween good and 
evil, a second re.surrcction, and the last judg- 
m.'nt. See iiiillcnariani.sni. 
chiliast (kiPi-ast), n. [< (Jr. xt^itwrai, ]il., < 
Xi'/iii(fiv, he a tliousand years old : s(>e chiliasm.] 
A hclit'ver in the chiliasm ; a millciiariau. 
chiliastlc (kil-i-as'tik), a. [< chiliast + -tV.] 
Relating to the chiliusiu or milhuinium; mil- 
lenarian. 

chilifactiTe, «. Eeo chuUfttctivc. 

Chilina (ki-ll'nii,), n. [NL. (J. E. Cray, 1828), 
<. Chili (s^tt Chilian) + -innl.] A genus of pmnl- 
snnils, referred to tho family Limntcitltv, or 
made typical of a family Chilinitltc (which see), 
chilindret, •«. An obsolete form of cylinder. 
chilinid (kil'i-nid), Jl. A gastropod of the fam- 
ily Chilinidte. 

Omlinid® (ki-lin'i-de), «. p/. [Nr..,< Chilina 
+ -idtr.] A family of busommatojiliorous pul- 
monate gastropods, with wide 
flattened tontacle.s, eyes ses- 
sile on tho hinder surfaces of 
the tentacles, no jaw, pecu- 
liar lingual tooth (the median 
small, cuspidati*, the marginal 
jiectiniforni or palmate, with 
an external superior prolonga- 
tion), and a spiral sliell with 
rapidly incivasing whorls and 
a plieated eolunudla. The sjic- 
eies are peculiar to the fresh 
waters of South America, 
chilli (chil), Jl. and a. [< (1) 

ME. chil, chile (rare), < AS. 
dele, cclc, cylc, n., cold, coldiu'ss, orig. *cali, < 
calan (= Icol. kalii), bo cold, whence also col, E. 
cool, and ccnld, E. cold, q. v. ; mixed with (2) 
ME. chele, < AS. cldc, n., cold, coldness (=011(1, 
chuvli, MHG. kiilc,, Q. kuhk, coolness, = Dan. 




Icok, coolness, = Sw. kyla, a chill ; led. lylr, a 
gnst of cold air, may go with either forin), < 
eol, adj., cool, < ralan, be cold; nee codI and 
cold. The D. kil, a., Ml), kildc, n., chill, belong 
to tvdd.] I. n. 1. A sudden or intense sensa- 
tion of cold ; especially, such a sensation ac- 
coinpaniod with shivering or shaking, as a n;- 
sult of exposure to the cohl or ns the ijrecursor 
or nccompanimont of certain fevers ; a cold lit ; 
rigor. 

A sort of chili about hU prrocordla ntid bend. 

Dcrharn. rhysi.o-TlicotoKy. 

A ehilt affects different men in an indelltdte manner, 
arrordiiiK to their state of laaiy or eonstitntion, ranslnu 
coiikIis or nobis, rheumatism, or inllammations of viuions 
or«an8. Darwin, Origin of .S|iceles, p. il. 

2. A degree of cold ; that condition of the at- 
mosiihere or of any object which produces the 
sensation of cold; coldness such as that causeil 
bv the proximity of ice; chilliiK'ss : as, there is 
& chill in the air.— 3. Figuratively, a feeling as 
of coldness pro<luc.ed by anything that <liacour- 
ages, annoys, or filfends; a dojtressing influ- 
ence; a checK to warmth of feeling, as to sym- 
pathy or enthusiasm. 

Tile eariy chill of poverty never lidt my hones. .Shell. 
4. A metal mold in which certain kinds of iron- 
castiugM, as ear-wheels, are made. The sur- 
faces Ui contact with the mold are haiah ncd liy 
smlden chilling. — 6. In pointitiij, d^dln<^ss or 
dimness in a picture.-- Chills and fever, fev. r and 
a«Ue: Intermittent fever: «ometimi‘8 Mlinidy [Ijical, 

II. «. [An adj. uso of the noun, not found in 
ME. ; the old ndjoctiv<>a are cool and cold.} 1. 
Cold; tending to cause shivering: as, the chill 
air of night. See c/iit/yl, 2. 

Woisomo winds, ami IdaHtiiiK vajionrs chill. 

Millan, Arcades, 1. HI. 

2. Experiencing cold; shivering with cold. 

The many will l>e too chill and temler, and tliey ll lie 

for the itowery way, ttiat leads to the liroad Kate and the 
treat fire. .SVm/fc., All's Well, Iv. 5. 

.My chill veins freeze witli despair. Jtnne. 

3. Figuratively — (o) Depressing; dispiriting; 
discouraging. 

Chill penury repressed their nolde rate, 

And flMze tile genial eurrent of tlie soul. ^ 

(b) Distant; fonnal; not warm, hearty, or nf- 
fectionate ; as, a chill rece])t ion. Seo chiltyi, 4. 

(c) Insensible in death. [Kare.l 

Jle is chill to praise or lilame. 

Tennneon, Two Voices, 
chilli (chil), r. [< ME. cMllcn, be cold, become 
cold, < AS. *cyHnn or *cyll{iii, only in twice- 
occurring comp. pp. pi. for-citlcdc, cbilhxl (= 
Sw. kyla = Dan. kide, make cohl, chill), < ci/lc, 
n., (dull, cold: seo chilli, „.j l.| inlraii.s. l.'To 

be cold ; shiver with cold. [Kiue.] — 2. To be- 
come eold rapidly or suddenly. 

Me lliat rulilctli In his sallies . . . Is more ready to cA/W 
fur eold than the poor laiiouriiit man. 

Uomih/ ApniuH Kvee,, of Apinnet. 

n. trans. 1. To affect with cold; make eliil- 
ly ; strike or blast with severe t old. 

Age lias nut yet 

So shrunk my sinews, or so chiH'il my veins, 

But cunselous virtue in my lireast ruiimiiis. Dnjiten. 
Tlu! hearth, except wlieii winter chlllcl the day. 
With aspen boughs, and llowers, and fennel gay. 

tlohixinilh. Deserted Village. 
She spoke in a low voice tliat chillcil ids Idood, 

So Worn and far away It seemed. 

WiUiumMunU, Eiirtlily I’aradDe, II. :i00. 
2. Figuratively, to check in ontlmsiasm or 
warmth of fooling; discourage; dispirit; de- 
press. 

Alas, jMHir laiy ! - the natural effect 
Of love liy ahseiieo chUl'd into rcsiieet. 


in, Maud, xx. 1. 

Ere visions have been chilled lo truth. 

And liopea are washed away in tears. 

O. W. Uoltnen, From a Badielor's frlvutc .Tournal. 

3. In metal., to reduce suddenly in temper- 
ature, as a mass of molten iron, so as to 
harden it by causing a change of ciystiilliza- 
tion at or near the surface. See cuntimj.— 

To remove the chill from, as licpior, by warm- 
ing it. [Pro v. Eng.] chilled casting, sve cant- 
Oi;/.— Chilled shot, armor piercing prolcctihis made. l>y 
pouring molten iron into east iron molds. Ttie lieail or 
point only U lirouglit into eoiituct witli llie ciist iron and 
thus ehllled, tile Iwdy of tlie sliot tieing snrroniuled by 
sand.- Chilled varnish, in paint inn, tlie varnisli of a 
fiieture on the surface of wliidi tlie dondiiiess or dim- 
ness called blixiniing appeal's. Chilled wheel, a car- 
wheel the tread of which lias lieen diillcil in casting. 

Cmll2 (chil), n. [E. dial. (Cornish).] A lamp 
peculiar to Cornwall ami the extreme west of 


Obilonycteris 


obranchns (ki-16-brang'kus). n. [NL. (Sir 
lichardson, ISdT), m the form CheiloWanchu.s), 



England, consisting of an open saucer bont up OhilobranchtlS (1 

on four sides so as to leave at tho corners do- . 1 . Richardson, 18. , — 

prt>sscd spouts or gutters for holding wicks. < Gr. 1>P» ■*" Kil^s.] A genus of 

Hueh lamps arc iuad(> of earthenware or of 
mi'tal, and ari* often titled with a hanging sup- 
nort. 

Chiller (ehil'(*r), H, One who or that which 
••hills. 

chill-hardening (chil'hiinPning), «. A mode 
of tempering steel cutting instmmmits by ex- 
posing tliem, when heated to redness, lo a blast 
of eold air. K. II. Kniqlit. 

chilli, Chilly3(ehil'i), nr, pi. chillies (-iz). [From 
the native Guiana mune. ] Tho pod or fruit of 
tho I'tijisicnm tinniium. or Guinea peppc'r, the 
chilli Colorado of tho Mexicans. Also spelled 
chile, chili. Chllll-coyot®. in ('alifiiniin, tliu seeds of 

chilliness (eiiil'i-nes), II. l< chilly + -/k.s.s'.J 
Tlie slate or (pialily of being cllillv. (a) A •■ensa- 
tb.iinf .sliivcriiig; a painful ordisagrecablc fcdiiigof edd- 

A chilliivea or shivering affects the body. Arhuthnol. 

(A) A degree of enld tlial eaiises sliiverliig : as, tile chilli- 
le-ss of file wimt. (c) Ijiek of eordlaiity ; . oldness : liit.-li- 
tioiml reserve or distuneo : ils, the chilliness of his wel- 

chillingly (chil'ing-H), wlv. In a chilling man- 
ner; coldly. 

chilli-pepper (ehii'i-yiep''er), «. In California, 

I lie pepper-tree, Srhinns Mollc. 

chilliah (elii;'isli), a. [< c/nV/l 4- -/.v/ri. 1 Some- 
what chilly; chilly. 

chillness (eliil'nes), n. [< chiin, a., + -nc.v.s.] 

'I'he slate or (quality of being chill or chilled. 


Also spelled cliilnc.H.<i. 

chillo (eliil'd), n. f< Sp. chillas, pi. of chilla, a 
cotton fabric, adj. chitlon, showy, tawdry (of 
colors),] A cidorcd cotton fabric manufactured 
ill England for the African tviidc. 

chillum (chirum), n. f Anglo-Iiid., < Hind. 
chilam.'] Tho part of a prepared hookah whicli 
conlaiiis (ho tobacco and lire, used by itself by 
tioor people who cannot afford the luxury of a 
iiookali. Fallon. Also chilam. 

chillumchee (ehil'um-elie), n. [Hind, chilam- 
chi, a metal wush-basiii, < chilam: see chil- 
Inm.] A brass or cojiper basin for washing the 
liands. 

A chiltuinchce. of water, sans soap, was pioviileil. 

Mawson, ('oiiimaiid of Sir C. .Napier. 

chillyl(cliil'i),(f. \<chiin,n.. + -yi.] 1. E.x- 
yierienciiig the soii.sation of chilliness; chilled. 

I'm as chillii as a bi.tllc of port in a liar.l frost. 

Col, nan the yonnticr, Door C.'iitl. inaii. iv. 1. 

2. Producing the sensation of cold ; cliilling; 
csjiccially, so cold as to produco tho sensation 
of shivering. 

By vicinity to tlie ehitlu tops of tlie Alpa 

Sir II. Wnllon. 

3. Cold; chill. 

A chilhj sweat tiedews 

My shuddering lliiil>s. J. Philips. 

4. Wanting zeal, animation, or heartiness; in- 
different; cold; frigid: as, a c/fiffy reception. 

chilly- (ehil'i), adr. [< chilli, a., + -fy2.] Jn 
a chiil or chilly iimniier; coldly; with cold- 

chiily-', ». See chilli. 

chilo-. [NTi. chilo-, < Gr. lip-l An ele- 

ment in some words of Greek origin, meaning 
‘ liji.’ Sometimes written cheila-. 
chiloanrioscope (ki-hi-aii'ji-o-skcip), n. [< Gr. 
yfiZo., lip, -F a)}iiov, vessel, + asontiv, view.] 
An apparatus designed by Dr. llUtter for ob- 
serving microscopically tho circulation of tho 
blood ill the hiiiiiun under lip. 

chilobranchid (ki-io-brang'kid), n. A fish of 
tho family Chilobranchidw. 

Chilobranchidse (ki-lo-brang'ki-de), ». pi. 
[Nil., < ('hilobranrhns ■+• -ida'-l X family of 
symbranchions fishes, exemplified by tho genus 
Chilohranchus, and embracing those Symbrnn- 
cliia which have an eel-like foim, a short abdo- 
men, a long tail, and the anus advanced con- 
siilerably in front of tho middle of the abdomen. 
Two species are known us inhabitants of tho 
Australasian .seas. 

Ohilobranchina (kinp-brang-ki'na), n. pi. 
[Nle, < I'hilobranchns + -tria^. | Ji, OUtither’s 
system of classilicatioii, a subfamily of Syni- 
hranchUhr, having the vent in tho anterior 
half of the length: same us the family t'hilo- 
branehidw. 


fishes whose Tinuichial apertures are close to- 
gether below, and are snrrouiidod by a liji-liko 
margin. In some systems they represent a 
family ( 'hilohranchithr. 

chilodipterid (ki-lo-diji'fo-rid), n. A fish of tho 
family f 'hilodiplcridic. 

Chilodipteridaefki lo-dip-fer'i-de),H. «/. [Nl.., 

< rhilodiplcnts + -iihc.] A family of pereoid 
aeanthopteryguin lislies, represented by the ge- 
nus ( 'bilodipti riis : synonymous with Apogoniaa-. 

Ohilodipterus (ki-lp-dip’^te-ms), n. [NL. (Liv- 
cepede, 1H02, in the fortn ('heilodiptcrns), < Gr. 
A"! (?.<«;, lip, 4- iSi-TiiHu;, two-wingo(t: see dipter- 
ous.'] A genus of Aslies, having two distinct 
dorsal fins and somi'whiit fleshy lips. They 
inhabit the Paeific and Indian oceans, and are 
tyiiical of tlio family Chilodiplcridw. 

Cmlodon (ki'lp-don), n. [NL. (hlhrcnbcrg, 
|H;t4), < Af (>(«:, lip, 4- Inluv, Ionic for oi'oi'f 
(odoiT-) = E. tooth.] A genus of liypotriehous 
ciliato infusorians, of the family Chtamydodon- 
tidte. C. eucnltnliu is a e.mimoii f.irm li.itli of fresh ami 
salt water, liuviiig a lliitteiieil siiiiovnte Isiily laternlly ile- 
llecte.l ill front, tlie veiitnit cilia clIspcHeil in parnllel lines, 
ami tlie pliaryiix .•m iiele.l l.y i-.Ml like teetli. 

chilognath (ki'log-nnth), a. and n. 1. a. Same 

us chiloijnathons. 

II. n. One of the ( hilotjnatha ; n chilogna- 
tlioiis myriapod; a milleped or thousand-legs. 
Ohilognatha (ki-log'nn-thil), n. pi. [NL., 
ncut. pi. of chilot/na th us : see chilognathons.] An 
order of the elass ilyriapoda; the myriapods 
or millepeds jiroper, or thousand-legs. T iny Imvo 
a < yliiiiliTe nr snlicylinilrie segnienteil tioily witli a liard 
^•nlstaeeou8 liitegniin iit, ami ‘1 pairs of legs lo eaiTi seg- 
im-iit nr .sniiilte (excepting certain anterior ones); iin font- 
jaws; ami a t-InlieU nlale lieliiml the mamlibles, wlileli 
are witliniit pallil. Thu iiiiteiimu rarely liave more tlian 
7 joints. TTie genital oiienlngs are on tlie coxal Joint of 
tlie second pair of legs. T'liey are sluggish animals, living 
on deemiiposing iiuimal and vegctalde mutters, and depos- 
iting tlieir eggs in tlio ground. They have tile appuarunce 
of liard round worms witli niimtierle,ss legs, and some can 
roll tlicmselves up in a laill, circle, or sjiiral, like some 
of tlie wood lice. T'liero are several families, witli niinier- 
on.s genera and siieelcs. Dijilojioda is a syiioiiynions term. 
Tlie term Is eoiitrasted witli ('hilojsidn. Also written 
fhelloifnniha. See ent niider )/ii/f« 7 /rtf. 

chilognathan (ki-log'na-tlian), n. chilog- 
nalh 4- -an.] A chilognath or milleped. 
chilognathiform (ki-log-nath'i-f('')rm ), a. [< NL. 
VhUognatha + ij. forma, form.] Resembling 
the ('hUognatha in form, ciiilognathiferm hirvie are 
long and eyllnitrlcal, witli a distinc t lieiid, and aeveral 
Iiairs of prolegs in addition to the thoraele legs. Tills is 
llieeomiiioiiest tyjie ill tlio l.epidoptcrn and is found also 
In tlie liymeiiopterons family Tcnlhredinutcr. 

chilognathomorphons (kMog-nuth-o-m6r'fu8), 
a. L< NL. Vhiloynutha 4- Gr. shape, 4- 

-««,v.] Same as ehilognathiform. 
chilognathous (kMog'na-thus), n. [< NL. chi- 
lognuthu.s, < Gr. X't'^'K, llji, + }v,dlor. jaw.] Of 
or (lertaining to tho i 'hiloqnuthn ; having tho 
characters of a chilogiiatu; millepod. Also 
chilo, innth. 

chiloina (ki-lo'mii), w. ; pi. chilomata (-ma-tS). 
[NL., < Gr. x^l-^.uu, a lip, rim, < A' stir- 
round with a lip or rim, < a li{>-] In 

-oo7., the upper lip or muzzle of a quauniped, 
when tumid and continued uninterruptedly 
from the nostril, as in tho camel. 
ChilomonadidsQ (ki''l()-mo-nad'i-d6), n. ril. 
[Nil., < Vhilomoniw {-nad-) -F -idir.] A faintly 
of animalcules. Tl,ey are free-swimming or lemtH)- 
rarily adhrloiit mid illoricate, with the oral aperture 
conspicuously developed, giving lo the anterior liorder 
a lillaldato or cxcavato atipearuiice, and one of tlie two 
flagrthi coiivitliite aiul mlni'rt'nt, 'Hioy inliultlt salt nuil 

Ohiiomonas (ki lom'p-nas), n. [NIi. (Ehren- 
herg), < Gr. , lip, 4- fiovt'u-, a unit (mouatl), 

< /oUwjr, oTK'.] Tho typical genus of the family 
Fhilomonndida'. 

Ohilonycteris (ki-lo-nik'te-ris), n. [NL. (J. E. 
Gray), < Gr. lip, vvKTepie, a bat: see 

Nyctcris.] A genus of phyllostomino bats, of 
the subfamily Loboslomitur, containing several 
South American sjiccios with tho nose simple 
and the chin appendagod. They differ from Mw- 
mops III tlie depression of tlie skull, the basicranial azla 
being nearly in line with tlie facial. 
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chimera 


Chimsara^ (ki-mfi'rii), w. [Sop c//im<Trt.] 1. 
[c«i>. or I, c.] A 1(‘HR ukiihI ppolIinK of chimera. 
— 2. [NL.J hi aail. : (a) A hoiiuh (,[ ArIios of 
Ktrangft aHpcct, represontiuK tho family ( 'Aiw/i- 
ridw. lAnn(ru.s, lUMt. (ft) AgonuHof bivalvoniol- 
luNkH. 1791. (r) A gi‘11118 of lopidoptoroiis 
iiiMoi-tH. (d) A goiniH of fossil organisms of iin- 
forlain oliariwtor. Hitchcork, IK-W. 
chimsera'" (slii-me'rii), w. Sumo as chimere. 
chimserid, chimerid (ki-me'rid), «. and v. I. 
a. I’l-Haining to f lio ('himirridtc ; idiimioroid. 

A i-l.iiiKfrid IIkIi iil-w to lliu wc-»lc:rii Atlantic. 

v,S,d‘Si/<''f irS,iaa;n.''fomu 

mold: sfo ,dastic.\ In .sitn;., tlio oi.oration of OhimaBridffi (ki-inor i-do). [Nh.. < ( hi- 

Bupplying do(i<Moiici('R of tho lip liy transplant- 





ing to it a sulliciont (piantity ot tho hoallhy 
Hurrounding 8nrfao((. 

chilopod (ki'lo-pod), a. and n. I. a. Same as 
chilopddau.t. 

u. «. Ono of the Chilopodn; a oontipod. 
Also chUopodnn. 

Ohllopoda (ki-lo])'9-d|l), «. pi. [Nh., nont. pi. 
of chilopodiin : soo chihtpodinie.'] An order of 
tho class Myriapoila ; t he contiiiods, or hundred- 
legs. 'I'hcy arc niyria)iiHlM nf cUnarated and iiHiially tlat- 
tciii'd form, and Hnliini'nilirnnona or xoiiicwliat ciirinci'iina 
liitcifiiincnt, with only one iiair of aiiiimidaKcK to each 
Boinitc of the inany-jolnti d hody. The twoanlcrlor |>aiiH 
of lens arc inodltlcd into foot jaws or in(o;llll|icd«(M In ncc 
the iiainc) ; the hin);nntcnnii' havi' 14 or more Jointx ; each 
niandlhle him a jialpifonn a|i|iendane ; and the Hccond pair 
of foot'jaw'N are perforated for tlii' iiasHime of a poiHonoiiM 
aucrction. The (VoVo/hh/k are for the iiio.hI part very ac- 
tive, voracious, and predaeiona, and the hite of the hiri;er 
apecles of centipeds [h hiithly poi.mmona. There are three 
or four fainllles, several ircnera, and nnineroim specie, s. 
Also called Nint'/nnlAn. The term is contiasted with Chi- 


iiia ia > , 2 (« ), + -/Vftr.] A family of holoccphalotis 
fishes, rojirosontod hy tho gontiH i'himwra. Th 

holly ts eloiiKate; the peetoial Una ulu hioudi ttieru ia Ul 



a flunihfit. 


anterior doraal tin ahovc the pectorals; tho month ia In- 
ferior; the dental organs are eonllnent into two pairs of 
laniime In the upper Jaw anil Into one pair in l!ie hover; 
and there are no spiraeles. The males havi' a lieculiar 
prehensile oraan on Ihi' iiiincr part of the snout. 

chlmaeroid, chimeroid (ki-mo'roid), a. and n. 
|< I'hhiinrai, 2 («), + -mV/.] I. a Kflating to 
or like tho i'liimarida'. 

II. w. A fish of tho gontts Chimarn or family 
f 'liimaridir. 

Chimaphila (ki-mnf'i-lii), ti. [NT<., < Gr. 
winter, -f loving.*) A genus of low, run- 

ning [icreiiniiii pltinls, of flit' naliiral order /vr/- 
r< NIi. ciiciif, with shining h•avos on a short Htem, and 
ihling a a vactune of fragvnnf tlowers. There are threespe- 
North .America and one in .lapan ; and tile eominon 
ewa or prinee's-pine, C. viiihAlata, is also found in 
’.nrope. 'I'lie leaves are used inedicinally as a diuretic, 
■ ‘ ainl a.diliu!ent, aiid are especially etiieaeions ill 




lomittllin. See ciits under rriiti/ied and lidHi/itr. 

chilopodan (ki-lop'o-dan), »i. [< eft 

-aw.j Samo ns fftiVo/iof/. 
chilopodiform (ki-lo-iiod'i-form). u. 

ChUapmla + L. f«nii<i, shape.] Itesc 
centlped in shiijio: scolopenciriforin : s|n 
cally, in eiitom., applied to eerliiin hnttertly- 
larvtu which arc long and tlaltetUMl, and have 

lateral aiipendagt's on their bodies resoiubling 

tho logs of a ct'nlipt'd. chimaphilin (ki-maf ' i -lin), w. |< (.'hhuaphila 

dlilopodomorphous (ki-lo-jiod-o-mdr'fus), a. + A substance found in tho leaves of 
[< Nli. ('Iiilopodn (!r. shiipt*, + -m/.s-.] (’hiiiinphila viiilxllala. It iipjieurs in yelloAV 

Hame as rhilapodiform. Kirby and Spenre. neiciilnr crystals, tnstoless and odorless, 
ntare,] ‘ chimb' f, e. An obsolete form of eft/wte'. 

chilopodoUS (ki-lop'o-tlus), a. [< Nil. chilopo- chimb'-, «. and r. See chime'^. 
dwt, < Gr. xii/nr, lip, -b TToi f (?rod-) = E. /no/.] chimble' (cliiin'bl), r. /. ; jiret. and )ij>. chim- 
Ot or pt'rtainiiig to tho ('hibipoda ; having tho ft/eif, ppr. chimbliiKj. [E. dial, also chumhlc, ap- 
oharaettTS of a chilopod; centiped. Also chi- par. for '“chniiidc, *champlc, fretj. of chain p'i, tp 
lopod. v.J To crumblo info siniill fragmt'nts. Mackay. 

Omlostomata (ki-lo-stoni'a-tU), n. Jil. [NL., chimble-t, r. t. |.ME., < lc(‘l. kinibla, truss up; 
neut. pi. of chilastamiitii.i : hoo chibiKfomatoii.H.'] cf. ////ifti//, a bundle.] To cover. 

A suborder or an order of infundiliiilnto or gym- ’i imt other (ladyl wyth (iKot'Kerwatzueicdouer the nwyrc 
nolttimatous marine I’oly'oa, conlaining tlloso Ineeki, 

■which have the cell-opening or mouth jirovided ChimUini ouer Idr hlnke ehyn wdih niylk-<|uyte yayleii. 
with a movable lip or operciiliitii (wlienc<> the <"i</ the t.reea Knixhi (K. I,. I. s.), i. it.s. 

name), and nstially avicnlnria and vilirncnln: chimbley (chim'bli), n. A ditilectal form of 
opposed to ('ncbintomata. '1 lie fnmilics imd Kcncrn chimney. 

'"‘icKioiip Is Komcliiiics iliviiled into t wo, chime' (chiin), ». [< ME. cfttVafte, eft(/w/«?, cfttV«e, 

> eft;;//, a cymbal, a btdl, shortmn'd (luob. 

through the accom. form chinibc-bcllc, chymme- 
hrtlr, ns if < chimhc + belle, btdl) from *chim- 
bel (cf. GE. ^chimin', ehinhe, for ’‘ehimbale, ciin- 
hale, and so ME. cimba for cymbahim), < AH. 
eimbid, cimbala, a cymbal, < E. cynibaliini,n cym- 
bal, in ME. (with a fern, ftirin, cymbalo) also 
a btdl. The same E. wortl, through OK. rim- 
bale, ME. ci inhale, eyinbale, is the source of moil. 
K. cymbal: hoc cynibul.^ If. A cymbal; proba- 
bly also a btdl. 

l’h\!/]iiiiiie lielle [var. ef;i///;c|, elmbiihim. 

J’romjit. ram., p. T.'i. 

Ah a ehumhe Ivar. rftfnie, efti;;;) or l.ruBcn hello 
That iioiithcr eon vndi iKtaiid iiy t< llu 
AVIiat tukeiieth her ewnu aoun. 

Ctirmr Mundi, 1 . 12193 . 


Vellalarin 


Art!.'";/n/u"and I mietie„'l tin : 

Fludrina. KMeharinu. an I 

chilostomatous tki-lo-stoin'a-tns), a. [< NE. 
chilantomatii.'i, < Gr. t. />ic’, "Hp, + erbiin(T-), 
mouth.] Of or perliiiiiing to the suborder I ’hi- 
lontomata ; possessing th(.i (dianuderistit-s of the 
Chilantomata ; having the niotilh furnished with 
a movable lip. Also chiltmlomnnn. 

Ohilostomella (ki Mo-stp-mel ' a), ?I. [NE. 

(Keuss, 18()1), < Gr. .rt'Ve;', lip, -f arbiin, mouth, 

4- (E.) tliin. -;7/;t.] Tho typical genus of the 
family ( 'ft i Ins to nielli dir. 

Ohilostomellidts (ki^lo-sto-mcl 'i-de), n. pi. 

(NE,, < Chilonlomelbi + -idie.~\ A family of 
perforate forami infers, typified by the genus 
Chilostomella, with the test calcareous, timdv 
perforate, anti ptilythalamous; segments which 
follow one another from the same end of the 
long axis, or alternately at the two ends, or in 
cycles of three, more or less embracing; and an 
aperture in tho form of a curved slit at the eml 2. A set of bells (regularlv five to twelve) tnned 
or margin of tho final segment. to a musical scale ; ealletll chinien, or a chime of 

Owiostomellidea (kl-lo-stom-o-lid'e-ti), n. pi. ft, .//.S’. When the hcllii i«u Btati.mary, and ore utruck h'y 
I NE.| < Cliiloslomellil + -jV/e/f.] The ('hilosloinel- hnmnieniliiitlejidiif tonKucR, the set ih more pru]R^rly culled 
■ " ’ "hi. a Onrilloiis Kuinetliiieii cuiisist of trom 40 to !>0 


His ehymbe Im-IIp he diith rynge 
And doth duRsehe lU'et tahoryiiKC. 

Ktn'J Alimuitder, 1. 18.'>2. 


liibr advanced to tho rank of an order, llrady. 

Chilostomous (ki-los'to-mns), a. Same as 
ehiloslomatiius. 

Ohiltern Hundreds. Hoo hundred, v. 

chilver (chil'ver), n. [< ME. •chiher, < AH, 
*eilfiir (in comp, cilfor-lanib, a ewo-lamb) = 
OIIg. chilburra, MH(1. kilhcrc, a ewc-lamb, G. 
dial. (Swiss) kilber, a young ram: sec eo//E] 

1. A ewe-lamb; a ewe, properly ono year old. 
— 2 . Ewo mutton. JlaUiwelt. [Piov, Eng.] 


hellH, theHinaller bellK rising in ehroinatiii suceession, while 
the huger ure Kenurully limited to sueh riindHiimntid basses 
os the fonie. it/nniiiHiit, imd subdoininaiit. Wires or burs 
lu e occiisioiiidly used Instead of liells. 

We have lieiud the chiuwt at inidiiiKlit, Master Shallow. 

Shuk., 2 Hen. IV., 111. 2. 
With their strange, unearthly ehangea, rang tho mulan- 
choly chinuui. LoniifeUviv, Belfry of Bruges. 

3. Tho harmonious souud of bells, or (rarely) of 
musical instruments. 


A'oti re a fair viol, and your sense the strings ; . . . 

But, being play d upon liefoie your time, 

Hell only daiieeth at so harsh a chone. 

Shak., Perieles, 1. 1. 

Iiistriiments tliiit niado iiielodloiis chime. 

MilUm, r. L., xl. r.69. 
4. An arrangement of litdls and strikers in au 
organ, niusi/'al box, eloek, etc. — 5. Gorrespon- 
dciice Ilf sounds in gem ral ; rarely, iiroiiortimi 
or harmonions relation; as, “chimtsof verses,” 
t 'owley. 

l-uve first invented verse, niid form'd the rhyme, 

’ llTfidcn, (’yin. and Iph. 

chime^ (chim), v . ; Jirot. and iiji. ehimrd. ppr. 
ehiiniiKj. (Early moil. E. also chimb, < ME. 
ebimbcH,chimen, sound as a btdl, < chimhc, chime, 
a b(dl : SCO chiiiicd, ii. Cf. Sw. kimba, ring (an 
aliirm-bell), toll, =: Dan. kime, ring, cliimo.] 1. 
intrann. 1. To ring as a bell ; .jingle; jangle. 

Chyrnun.or ehenkyn leliluk) with Indlys, tiiitillo. 

J-rompt. Pare., p. 79. 

The sely toiige may well rynge and chimbe. 

Chaucer, I'rol. to Reeve s Tale, 1. 42. 

2. To ring as bells in tinison; sound in con- 
Konaiiee, rhythm, or hnrmouy; give out har- 
monious soiiiids ; accord. 

The song of those who ehime for ever, 

After the ehimliig of the eternul spheres. Kettle. 

3. To agree; suit; harmouizo: absolutely or 
with with. 

Set her sad will no less to ehiwc vith hts. 

Tennyean, Knoeli Arden. 

•Iliere is nothing eeeentiie, tlmt will not full into tliu 
generul aim of the ptiiii, mid ehime irilh it. 

liiiehiiell, N.'itiii e and the .Hiipenint,, p, .395. 
To chime In with, to lie in Imnnony witli; sliurc or taku 
jiai t in aiiprovingly. 

tie not only sat unietly and heard his father railed at, 
lint often ehime, t lit vith tlie disronrse. 

Arlmllomt. .lohn Kiill. 

Everything chimed in with siirli a humor. Ireimj. 

II. Iran.-. 1. To cause to sound harmonious- 
ly, its a set of bells; strike with or move to 
ilicasure. 

Willi lifted arms they order every lilow. 

And ehime tlieir suiimling liammers in a row. 

llryden, tr. of \ irgil’s (leoigles, Iv. 252. 

2, To utter harmonleiisly ; ivcito with rhyth- 
mical flow. 

Let bimplu Wordswortli ehime his childish Verao. 

liar, in, r.ng. Bards ami Sr,, tell Reviewers. 

chime''', chimb-* (chIm), «. (Also by altoration 
chine; < ME. chijinbc, edge, brim, prob. < AS. 
"rime or *rimlir, in comp, cim-rldn (utun, stone), 
the biisvi of a column (an nnauthonticated form 
in Somner), MD. kime, kiinmc, kicinr, 1). kini, 
the chime of a cask, border, brim, liorizon, = 
MEG. ftiwwe, ehime, brim, horizon, EG. kimni, 
> Cl. kiinmc, edge, border, kimm, horizon, = Sw. 
kini, chimo of n cask, cf. Norw. kime, a strip; 
cf. AS. ciinbinij, a joining, = G. kimmuni;, edg- 
ing, looming, mirage, = Dan. kimitiii, kimininy, 
horizon.] 1. The edge or brim of a cask or tub, 
formed by the ends of the slaves projecting b(!- 
yond tho head or bottom. 

And whan ye setto a pype mi hrnche, do thus; set it 
foiire fyiiger hrede aliuiie yr nether ehyme vpwardes 
ttshiunte ; and than shull y» lyes neiier a ryse. 

Ihiheee l!„„k (R. E. T. S.). p. 26(5. 

She had a false deck, vvhieh vvas rmigh and oily, and cut 
Ul) in every illreelion By the ehimee of oil eivsks. 

Jl. //. hitiiii. Before the .Mast, p. 214. 
2. In nhip-buildintf, that jiart of tho waterway 
ortliiek ydank at the side left ahovo tho deck 
and hollowed out to form n wali reourso. 
chime'-', chimb'-' (ddm), v. /. ; pret. and pp, 
chimed, rhinibcd, ppr. chiming, thimbing. [< 
chiinc''^, chimb'^, ?i,J AV/uf., to make a ehime or 
chimb in. 

chime-barrel (chlm'bar"el), «. A revolving 
barrel or cylinder so fitted with p(‘gs or knobs 
as to operate the levers by which a ehime or 
earillon ia played, 
chime-bellt, ». Sco chimei. 
chimer (chl^nf-r), n. Gno -svho chimes, 
chimera^, chim»ral (ki-miVrit), n. [As an E. 
word now usually chimera, formerly often chi- 
ina-ra, chyma-ra ; = 1). chimera = G. ehhniirv = 
Dan. chimare — Sw. ehimdr = F. ehiinere= Sp. 
iiuiiiicra = Pg. ipiinura, chimera = It. chimera, 
a chimera, a vain fancy, < I;. Chiinara, < Gr. Xi- 
pama, a fabled monster (see dcf. 1), sujiposed 
to have been orig. a personifittation of the snow 
or winter (the name being formally identical 
with xh‘'t'l*th tdie-goat, fern, form of X'fmpoi-, 
a goat, lit. a wiuterling, i. o., a yearling), < 
•X'P'K, winter (cf. Ahaxip<K, very wintry), = Skt. 
hima, winter; cf. winter, xf'tpa, wintry 

weather, snow, E. hiems, winter, bimvs 

(contr. ot *Uhimus), of two winters or years. 


chimera 

The Honse ‘yearling,’ as applied to a goat or 
sheep, appears in (1. dial, viiuriiihr, a one- 
wiuter-ohl goat, and in K. wrUnr, a rani, = L. 
rituliis, a ealf. > K. nul : see irrtlur and icul. 
(If. h'th mod. t/inibr, a yearling ewe- 

laiiih, (jiimhr-, (/i/mhrttr-lunih (= Dan. ;/i»iiiirf, 
(jiDiiuirfain = Sw. f/imnirr), > K. dial, ainl Se. 
'tfiniiurrorf/iiiniicr-ldinh: r~.] 1. [mp. ) 

in (Ir. iiinlli., a lire-hrc'at liiiig nionstiT, flic 
fere part of \vhos(' liody, aeeording (o | In* lliinl, 
was that of a lion, Iho middle that of a goat, 





and the hinder that of a drngoti, or whieh, ae- 
eording to J lesiod, had three heads one of eaeh 
of these animals: supposed liy tlie ancients to 
repn sent a voleanie, mountain of that name in 
Dyi'ia, tin? top of whieh was said to ho the re- 
sort of lions, the middhi that of goats, and the 
foot that of serpents, ria' ciiiaa in, » sjinlinl nf 

Rtiiiian unit edier ilesi I iielive aalural fericR, h us evi n iiiae 
nail Hilda liy tlic selar lieio llellei'ii|iliiia. 

<Jiagiia.H, anil liydra.H, and c/o’eee/vo,' dire. 

Jleiiee — 2. Tn oninmrti/tii art, etc., si fantastie 
assemhlagi' of atiimtil forms so eomhined sis to 
}iro<lue,oa single complete l.iul uiinal iiral design. 

lie did net indeed |il'edilee cori'eet. se|ee<eiilatioiiH ef 
liinaan iiatiue ; tint lie leaaed to dasil' .siieli iiien.Mireii.s 
chiiiici as an these w hleli ulieiiad in Ids l arlier nieei's. 

.l/i(i'iO(/io/, hrydea. 

3, An tihsnrd or inniossihle ereatnro of t!u‘ 
imagination; a vain or idio fsiney; a fantastie 
coneeil. 

We tei’ned a seveafeld Hlery. Kiad ' wlialkiial ? 
i.'liiiiii riis, rrelelicts, S'hriHtina.s wileelKins, 
Seven-headed aieiiMterH only made In kill 
J'iiae liy Itie llro in winter. 


What a weialei fiil isaas'e ef his ewii value as a srientitli- 
erllle dees he alferd, by wlmai we are inreriiied tliat idire 
lieloKy Is a gl’eat Keieiiee, and |isyehcdeyy ar/u'/airra. 

lliixli ii, l.ay .Serniiins, ]>. l.V>. 
chimera-’ (shi-me'rjl), n. Same as rhininr. 
chimere (shi-mer'), n. [One of the forms of 
xiiiKir, ((. V.] The onti'r rolui worn hy a hislnsp, 
to wliisdi tho lawn shu-vea aro iismiHy altnehi'd. 
Tn the Kas'lisli ('lancli the ehiiaere, tvlueli iiutil llie ae 
eesslnn of Kli/.alieth was of .scarlet silk, is now of Idark 
satin. DariiiK ejdseoiml eonvoeatioiis and wliea llie sover- 
elirn attend-s faillaiaent, liowever, tlie color is .searlet. 
Kiisdisll prelalea of tlie ISoaian t'atholic t'hiireh wear elii- 
iiii'i'cs of iiiirple silk ; eardinals, of .scarlet. Also r/oiio ra, 
chiiiiivnt, t'/uniinui\ 

I'o.x haa sonic well-known pleasantries on Hooper, when 
he preached hefore the KIiik', feelioif like astrainte plajer 
la Hie searlet i/iiaiers (which low Is of Idiiek silk). Itie 
white roeliel, and the harett, or ‘'sipmie lllll(ll•'llmlil’ld 
call, dividlii;; the World into four parts, ’ whieh he wore, 
“tlioiiKli liis tiead was roiitid." 

U. It'. Oi.roi, llisl. Olmreti of KiiK., xviih, tiote. 

chimeric (ki-mer'ik), a. [< climfra + -ir; = F. 
rliimrriquc = ^\t. (iiiinirriro = I’g- chimrriro=.\i. 
rhiturriroA Same as rhiiiicrirdi, 
chimerical (ki-mer'i-kal), II. [< rhiniirir. + -iil.] 

1. I’ertainiuf^ to or of the nature of a ehimera; 
wholly irnagiujiry ; unreal: fantastie. 

i'lnmi'i icitl fancies, tit for a shoi ii head. 

Up. Hull, lloiioiir of .MarrieiTfleixy. 

1 eaiiiiot think that Persons of such a Cliymrriritl IvV- 
Istciiee are )iruper Actors ill an I'.jiie I’lieiii. ^ 

2. Ineiipalile of ri'fili/.at ion ; fantastically im- 
iigiiiativ'o ; preposterous: as, e/n'/ae/vm/ ideas, 
notions, projects, or fancies. 

I'hiiik lot . . . that there is iiiiytliiim c/i/mcrovif in siieli 
an attempt. HoUhinilh, Citizen of llie WoiTil. xxiv. 

All wise statesiiien have anreeil to . . . rejeet as c/o- 
all lotions .,t a ladilie iateiesl of tin- eoiiiimiiiily 
distinct from the interest of Hie eompoiieiit jtarls. 

Miiniiilii,/. Mitfoids lli.sl. Hrecee. 

3. Oivt'n to or entertaining ehimeras or ftin- 
tastie ideas or ^iroji'cts; us, a chninrirul en- 
tlmsiast; the work of a rhiiiu ririil lirain. =Syn, 

Wild, imrounded, vain, fiinta.stie, ilelmsive, visioiiiiiy, 

chimerically (ki-mer'i-ktil-ik mlr. in a ehi- 
merieal fnanner; wildly; vainly; fiineifiilly ; 
fantaslietilly. 

Chimerid, a. and a. rtoo rhimivriii. 
chimerize (ki-me'riz), v. ; iiret. and jip. c/k- 
ppr. rhiiiirrizinii. 1 x rhiiin ni + -'‘f'-l 
To. entertain, raise, or create chimeras or wild 
fancies. [Rare.] 

Gi 


chimeroid. n. and «. See rhinurroiii. 
chimict, cnimicalt, etc. Obsolete fomis of 

rlirmir, rln iiiiriil, v-le. 

Chiminagef, ». [< iF., < rln min, F. rlinnin, ti way, 
rond, I In iiiil lair, a toll for pa.ssagt* through a 

chiming-machine (ehr miiig-mn-slii>n‘), ii. .\ 

mtiehiiie consisting of a drum with projecting 
liins, whicli is turned liy n crank, thus jmlling 
the ropes of a cliinio of licHs In such a way as 
to )iroducc tunes iiio hanimilly. 
chimistt, chimistryt. < >i>soic‘i <■ forms of chrm- 
int, rliriiti.iln/, 

Chimla (chim'lij), «. A Scotch form af rhinnirij. 
Chlmla-luK, chlmli 
licy-siilc; the To iirlli. 

While frosty win. Is l.hiw in the ilrift, 
lloll t«i llic rfn'mfit fn>i. 

fltiruit. I’ irst KjtistU* to 

chimlay, chimley, chimlie (<drmi'la, -li), n. 

Dialectal forms of chhiiiii i/. 

Chimmar (shi-miir'), n. Siimo as (7(/«n re. 
chimming (chim'ing), ii. In iiiiiiiiiij, same as 

fitsshtf/, 

chimney (chim'ni), //.; pi. rhimiinj-i, formerly 
rhiiiniiis (-niz). (t’f. dial, rhiminij, rhiiiihi/, 

rliiiiilir, rliimlif, ri',uiihlii, rln iiihli/, rliiiiil/Irr, etc.; 
< iVIF.. rliimi'ij, rlii/iii-irii, rlihiiiir, rlii/iiiriii i/, rliiiii- 
riirr, rln mi in i/, etc., a fireplace, fiirnae', < OF. 
rln iiiiiirr, rliiiin ni r, 1’. rln iiiiin'r = It. nr run inn la 
■rr Ollt I. rliriiihiala, M I It !. li nniialr (.Milt!, also 
laniili, hrmin, (i. lainin — ihm. I.amin =z Kuss. 
Lamiiin = I’ol. I.niniii, (. li. laminii.i), < Mlj. rami- 
inila, a Jireplace, prop. (sc. rann ra) a room witli 
a firc|ilsice, < Ii. raminas, a hearth, furnace, 
stove, line, < I ir. I, (1 1 1 in ir, an oven, fiiriitOM'. 1 If. 
A lireplaee or hearth. 

Wh.in Hiiwiii .•lUn-.l the Imll.., ns yc Imr.lc, Ids niodcr 
lay in a etinnilicr l.y a .•Innninir wlii ivnim was a eicic 
Ih VC, and Biie was rietil iiensif for to r liioUo r flic kvimc 
Arlliiir. I'.. I'. ii. Is !. 

Tile lire wtiicli Hic ( ’haldfaiis worsluppcd for a a'od is 
crept Into every Ilian's i7ii»(;i. ’ 7 . linh nih, llisl. World. 

2t. A furnace; a forge, i'haurrr. 

And Ids feet liki' to hdonn |lira.s.s{ as in a lircnniliurfunn. 

3. .\ vert leal si rnetnre conttiiniiig a. passage or 
mtiin flue hy wliich the smoki' of a tirt' or fiir- 
Jitiee escapi'S to the open air, or other vapors 
life carriml off; in a steaiu-eiigim', lh(> ftiuucl. 
Whi n .si vcral chiiiiin yH arc cari icd up t..i;cllicr, the mass 
is I ailed a .sfin'i i lniiiin iii, or a i lniiiin ii ■•‘liii'k, 'I'hc part 
of tile eldniiiey c iirried iihove the roof for dlseharulna Hie 
smoke is the iliinnii ii-ilni.ll, iiinl Hie upper part of the 
sliafi is Hie i7i/noi.'i/ /../) or hr./. I, I'hiiiineys are eomiiioii. 
1y liidit of hriek or slone. (The inanncr in wliieli a ehini- 
ncy and llreplai e are often eonne. led, and Hie names ..f 
file dllfereiit parts, arc shown in the cut laider Ihront.) 
'I’hc ehimneys of sonic kinds of factories, a* eheniieal 


chimney-work; 

chimney-can (ehim'iii-kaii), «. Same as rhim 

nril-jwt. 

chimney-cap (<diim'ni-knp), a, 1. An abucua 
or cornice forming a crowning tormimition for 
n cliimnev. — 2. A rotary device, moved by tho 
wind, whii-h facilitates the f>Hcape of smoke 
from a chimney by turning the e.xil-aperturo 
11 way from the wind : a cowl. 

chimney-corner (ehim'iii-kdr Tier), n. The eor- 
ner of a lireplaee. or the space bid ween llie lire 
and the si.h s of llie tire)dace; bi'iice, llm (ire- 
side, or a pluee near tlie tire. 

I hat jivclitml. |Hm zealot stienmlizes^as a stenic .•/lon- 

If it uas ildll. nll to rca.l Hu^ eleven eomiiiiuidlii.'ids liy 
tin- lieht of .1 pine km.t, it was not dilli. nit |..m. t Hu’ swei t 

Sl«ii il of Ho III fr.mi Hie c.mntt nanee of the mother 

kidttim; in the •■hinnu ii r-unn'r. 

/I, Wiinii'i-, tlaekloK .sliidli'S, p. IH. 

chimneyed (chim'nid), a. [< rhinun ij + -ct/-.] 
Having a cliimncy or cliimneys ; furnished with 
chimneys. 

W here ,■l,il,lll,■!l^,l roofs Hm st.-. p ridatM'opc, 

chimney-head {chim'iii hcd), n. Same as rliim- 
iiry-lo/i. 

i.o ! as ercat S.d hi atleis Ids first tire handful, tipping 
the hills and I'liiiniii ii-h' inlii with yoM, llcianit is at gicat 
Sainres feel. ' Cn r! iih’ . Kivmli Itev., 111. iv. t. 

chimney-hook (chi Ill'll i-lnik i, a. A hook, hang- 
ing from llm back-bar or crane, for hohling 
pots and kidtlcsovi'v an open lire. 

cnimney-jack (ebim'ni-jak), n. A tnovablo 
cowl or wiiid-.slmltcr iilficcd on top of a cliim- 
iK'y to assist llm draft : a cliiiiiiu>y-('ap. 

chimney-jamb (cliim'ni-Jiini), n. Oim of the 

two vcriicnl sides of a. tircplacc-opctiiiig. 

chimney-money (cbim'ni iiuin ii, a. A crown 
duly formerly paid in F.ngland for eneb eliim- 
imy in a boii.se. Also ealled liriirlli-iinairif. 

■flic Imsiness of hnj ing olf the tV/on/o'i/./iiimi y is jiasscd 
ill Hie House ; and so the King to he satislled home otiicr 
way. and ttic K ing supplied wiHi the moni y niised hy tills 
purchasing olf of the eliinmics. /’ep'/s, Hlary, II. 47t!. 

■ebi- 


chimneypioce (cliim 'ni-(ies), n. The 1 
teetnral I'acitig or oniaiimnlal work over and 
iironnd a lifoplact', resting ngainst tho tdiim- 
ney; a mantel or iiiantelpieet'. 

'I'lic eliimni'y 

Is soiiHi Hie rhamhi-r ; and Hie I'/o'iioov/ /.ovr, 
Clia.stc Ilian, Iialliing, Stialc., Cymlicllne, II. 4. 

chimney-pot (ehim'ni-put), n. A nearly eylin- 

ilrical pi pe of earthmiwnre, brick, or slieet-metal 
plncetl on the lop of a cliimimy to increaso the 
draft and [irevent smoking. Also calli'd rhini- 

" What tiles ami r/o'mn. p pots 

Ahoiit their heads arc llviiie ! 

William 

Chlmney-pot hat. Scc a 
chimney-shaft (chim'ni-sbaft), a, 


Sailor's ( 'onsolatloii 



Works, arc hiiilt to a great licight, somctiiiics several 
imndred reef, and often us indtjiendent strnetnrcH. Ttii-y 
arc designed not only to scenre a very strong draft, Imt 
for till' ililfiisioii ill ilie n)i|ier air of deleterious filliics, 
drawn into tlicni tlirongh connecting tines. 

Item, that no e/omneiM of trel\vooi||, iiertliaehed hoiisrs, 
lii'hiillrcd Wtjn flic eyte. /•.'/n/A/hA f/i'/./.s (K. I',, S.), p. :\;a. 

4. Anytbing resembling a cbimney. («) a glass 

I V Under .sni roiiiiiling Hie lliiine of a lam|i to promote ci ni- 
linstion anil keep Hie llanie steadv. (h) In miiniai, a rli |i 
portion of II vein, espeeiallv when it lia-s eonsidcruhic verli- 
eal exteiihion. llie ore in a vein is said to oeeur “in 
i hinmevs wIicM tlie rieh portions are suniewlial ciintin- 
iioiis and have a di'linitc diieetioii. If there are several 
.snrii l•llmlnl•vs. lln-.v are cvperteil to lie, and occasionally 
arc. ronglilv iiaralli l »iHi one anothiT. .A I'hinincy of ore 
iiiav lie a l'iamii:'i. if laigc anil rich cnniigh ; Init tlie lalti r 
term earrics no idea of i vpceted rcgnliirity, while •■Aimnei/ 

ihics. (e) A lofty Ili ad dress worn liy women in the 

teellth rentlirv. .‘'ee./ie//)ii/(. (d) A Slniill llllic tliat pusses 
HiliiiigU Hie 1 ai> of lertaln sloppid pipes in an organ. 

Draft of a chimney, .■'l e ,iraii. To hovel a chim- 
ney. .'see lim i l, r. I. 

chimney-board (chim'ui-bord), «. Sumo as 
jintHHird. 


, That part 

himimy which is ctirricd abiivu tho roof 
of tho building of wliich it, forms a part. Hoo 
rhinun I/, ‘.I. 

chimney-stack (chim'ni-slak), n. A group of 
chimni'ys carried iiji together, 
chimney-stalk (chiin'ni siuk), n. A very tall 
chimney, sueh as is eonimouly connocted with 
factories. Set* rhiinini/, d. 
chimney-swallow (('him' ni-Hwol '' 5), ». i. 
Tim Ilirnnilo rnsUra, own of the most common 
Hnropeiin species of swallow. — 2. In tho Unit- 
ed States, a species of swift, ( ha'lnra inlaijira 
or iirlanijira. Also rhunnrij-sirifl. Seo cut un- 
der I'lnvlnra. 

chimney-sweep, chimney-sweeper (chim'ni- 

swt'p, -.swc''pt'r), n. 1. One whoso occnpiition 
is flit* sweeping of ebimneys, in order to rid 
tlu'iii of Iho soot that adheri's to their sidt's. 

.sVe/A., I'ynilieHiie, iv. '2. 
2. An H|ipttratu.s for eleiining chimneys. — 3. 
Tho smut of wheat, I'alilaao carbo. riiocal. 
Fng.l 

chimney-swift (chim' ni-swift), «. Same as 
rhinini i/-.'tirallnii\ 'J. St'o .viri/'A, n., and I'hivtiira. 
chimney-top (ehim'iii-ioii),'/i. l. 'I'ho top of 
iichimney. Al o culled rliintnry-lirad . — 2. Ai\ 
orgun-pipo hnving a small open tnbo in the 
middlo <if the top pilate, the idTeet tif whieh is 
to shuriien tho note. rii,. same elfc, t i.s semcliims 
liiiMlni i'd in slnppcd woedi ii pipes liy lairing a little Indu 
tlii‘oi|o|i ttu‘ tMiiipiuh. 

chimney-valve (ehim 'ni-valv), n. A dt'vico 
for vent ilnting an apnriment by means of tho 
uiiward draft in llm cliimney. 
chimney-work (ehlm'ni-werk), n. In minini/, 
u system of working llm thick beds of clay 
ironstone by lirst working out tho bottom 



chimney-work 

bods, and thon llio liif,di<T oncn, the niiiierH 
Btandinp on tint fiillen <i(‘t)riK. It in miieti like 
tlie bell-work of l>erbyHliire. (Midliiiel eojil- 
liehlH, 

Ohimonanthus (ki-iiio-oati'dius), «. (XL. (in 
alluNiuli to their lime of floweriiifi). < dr- t"- 
/lur, winter (< "iiiti'y vveiithi'v; ef. v/mc, 

Hnow, = Ij. hiciiis, winter), + aillm, a flower.] 
A ftenii.s of Hlirnbs, naliiriil order ('alycatiHui- 
mr, eOliHiNtiilK of two Hpecies. C./oi./mK*, a nator 
i)f .laimii, anil |i<i|iiilarly i ailril ./i//iii#i iilln/iirf or iriiitfr 
/liiiivr, UIIN iiilriiiliiri il inln Dii^ilaial in ITlKi, ainl iKaun at 
tuviiiltf liecanHc nf it-i (•.itly NHn t .''cciilcd ttoWciM, II is 
licni rally traincil auainit walls. The nttii'i' .s|(i-iii» lias 

chimpanzee (ehim-jnin ' ze or -|ian-ze'), ». 
[Also written ihiiinuinsir, and formerly rliim- 
iwD.vi ; =r I’’. Pj;;. clniniidii-r = Sp. rliimiKlnrr : 
from the native (Jninea name.] A larj'o Weal 
African apo, 'J'rofilodijtis (ov .tat/iro/miot/ai-a.v or 
Afimrfts) iiif/cr, lieloiiKinK t<i (he anthropoid or 
man-like inonkeyH, of the family Simihliv and 
Hiiborder .tiithrojioiflcK, witli dark blackiNli- 
brown hair, tb'Nh-eidored liandN and feet, arms 
reachini; lo the knee, and very lari'e ears, and 
like tlie oraiitt in liaviii); the hairun its forearm 


9fl2 chinching-iron 

china-ale (ehi'nli-al), «. A drink eomposedof chinceryt, »• Same as (fhar/ieri/. . 

ale tlavored witl'i china-root ami bruised cori- chlnch't, and a. [Early mod. E. also 
ander-seoil, added before fermentation. An imi < ME. rhiurlir, rlniiirhe, var. of ^ *1- 

iiiiiiiii Ilf tilts \vii,siiniilc hy iii-iTilnvercil lifter tcriiiciitatina rliiidir, nigfrard, mi'iin, miserly: see c/iica^.J 1. 

(Same as 


Ii K|iii c, Iciiioii lieel, iinil Sinriir. Ilu-k< iihjk<-. 


China aster, bark, blue, «dc. Bee the noims. 

,;i, 

or jiorce 

china-grass (<-hi' nil -ftras), a. The Itahmerin 


china-clay (chi'nii-kla ), /I. (tl.ay suited for tiie {.hfic'hii r I ME. 'I'*’ 

" liiuaware or jioreelaiu. Bee ’,.,11.' 


Bame r 


rlilrfi'-^. 


be ni^fttardly. 

r/iiiii, iirKpiiryn ni 


miiiiiifnelnre 1 

■kvlle, iicrpiU-i ns. /•)i>ni).l. rarv. 

grass (.;hruii-ftrj'.s), a. The Jiahmerin chinch-’ (ehineh). a. [Also imi.rop. vhinh: < 
air, u.whieh yields the rhea- or raune-liber. Bee Chmctl < L . ^ cinux (oiam-), 

/k, /,a/,r,i,,nMli,i™ a b.m- see fViarr.] 1. Ban e as r/,iar/i-/mi/, 1.- 

Chlnamanl (clu'iiu-rmin), a. pi. < hmainrn ,,r, V iV , / 

(-meu). [< f 7„a„ +"iai,«;] A uatU-e of Clui.a, 2. The eommou bedbug, 4”'^^ 

ora iiemW- Chinese oritri 11 chincha’ (ehiii'etia), a. [B. Amer. ) A BouUi 

• 1- I II Ainericaii rodent iiiiadrnped, /.(ii/iilituu cui'tt >1. 

The f /inKoiiioi eiin lue Hint iici niiiulKtc iiBiiriihiB where a ‘ e-nii iwn 1 1 j 1 > 

.-i( i.n. .isi,in iM.ulcl sliirve. .V. .1, AV,-., C.VXVI. .TJi iMflHlutm. ^ 

chlnaman-^t (ebi'nii-inau), a.; pi. rhinomm chinch^, a. See i7,/ar/„ -. ,„,„„hir 

“men). [< r)„a,/(irar,)-+ ama.] Amanufac- chinch-bug (dumdi bug), a. 1. } . "’I i ^ 
tiire r • ' name of certain let id American hemipterous 


name of certain fetid American hemipterous 
irisocts of the genus Hlissim, somewhat resom- 




tumed backward, but ditTcring from it in hining 
ail additional dorsiil vertebra and a thirteenth 
Jiair of rilis. in its ori.'iini/Hliiin (iinl furin il iireseiilsii 
eliise ll•se|nl)lllm•e to iniin. I'lic slrtietiiie ef its lnuer e\- 
Ireniilies l■nllllh•H it to wiilk m et heller Ihiin inosl of llie 
iipeH, iilthoiich Hk hahlU nre in reiilil.i nrhoreal. ami when 
on ttie cloaiiil it Usually y'lies on all fours. It feeils on 
fruits mill nnis, lives in small sneielies, ami eonslrm ls a 
Boil of nest mniniu the hranehes of trees. The heinlil of 
a full Kiiom tmile elilni|iiin/ee is ahont four leel. This 
animal is most neavly lelale'l to the iioiilla. 

chimpings (ehim'pingz), it. jd. ( E. dial.; cf. 

and rhniii/d.] tlrilN; ronnh-groimd 
oatmoal. f.'ro.sr,' llnlliirrll. 
chiray (nhim'i), „. [ E. dial., .also shinnini, < F. 

rliniiisc; see flicMi'n' and r,/,„/.s, | .\ .Ntimek; 

shift. Il’rov. Eng.) 

chin (dun). [< ME. c/im, < AS. d„, = 

OS. A-,/,,,/ =OFries, / 1 /, -Ol). , 1). -r 

MLO, f, Ld. =.-OH(i. rininn, Mlbi. 
kiluir, kin, (}. the ehin, ttl.so in com]t. the 

cheek or .jaw, = led. kiini = Sw. Dan. kind = 
Golh. kinnnn, the cheek, = L. iji mi = llrd.i/,/,, 
the (dteek. =: i/i n, llie (diiii, - (if, ; , ccr, the 

chin, t he jaw, also the edge of an ax (> ricir. 
the chin, .jaw, cheek, .also the beard), ir Skf. 
hiinn, the jaw.] 1. The luwi r l yln-mity of the 
face below the month; the jniint of the iiinhT 
jaw in man, or a coiTcNpomling pttrt in other 
animals. 

If yon iliil w. ara lieani njion )onr .•/i/,i, 

I \l sluiko it »»u (liiH tjiiano!. Shah.. Lmr, iii. 7. 

3. In xoii/., Ibe nientiim. — 3. In h'ld/Jmi, a 
ciliated muscular [lart or proct'ss just below the 
mouth. To wag one's chin, to l«lk ; esiieeially. n. talk 

raiiiiHy, tcilioiiBly, m ailli little hen.se: jahlier, |i'olloi|.| 

chin (chin), V . ; pret. and pp. (‘Iiinnrd, fijir. <7 /,m- 
nina. [< j I. intrnnn. 'I'o talk. 

jfl. triiiis. To talk to, esiiedall.v with assur- 
ance or iinjiudeiice. fShing in lioth uses.] 
china (chi' nil), a. [Short for (7, tairc, where 
china is the Enropoaii name ((diina) of the 
country (called by its owu pt'ople ('hiimj hirah, 
tho Middle Kingdom or Coiintry. or f /,,/«,/ /lira 
Kirah, theOentral Flowcryt 'ountrv) used attrib- 
utively. (^f. Bp. rhina, ciiinuwaire, China silk, 
china-root; Hind. I’ers. c/,(7,t, diiiia.] The com- 
mon name of porciduin and of poredain-wure. 
Bee inircriain. Blue china, speeiiieally, fiiine.se por 
cclaln ileeoratcil ivitti Mnc laiil on the paste liefore tlieiiliiz 
lUB. Also eiilleil \<i nklii i>iirtvlainmti\ Uiie iind u/iitii. .See 
porceUi i n . — Clobbered Obina. (iee clobber. 


llie innniifni'toiy wiiB .siiecessfiil ami cm- 

ployeil .tiKiliamls ; I nit liefore loiiBoiieof the partnei's riled, 
ami the siirvivor, ".lolili t'rowther, rli inn nia n, " wjis gii- 
zelteil liankrnpt in ITU.t. iiml the whole Htiiek kub sold olf. 

Ihiriir. llril., XIX. lUI. 

chinaman’s-hat (dd'nii-uianz-liat ), n. A col- 
leetofs’ iiiime for a shell of liie f!tmil.y Calyidrii’- 
idir, I'aliiidraa ninensis. 

chinampa (dii-nam'pii), ». [Mex.] The na- 
tive miiiK' of the lloaliiig gardens once com- 
mon on the Mt xicaii lakes. They' were eare- 
fiilly coiistruded rafts i-overt'd with earth, on 
which plants wt're cultivated. 

( Vo III! Ill /III .V or ttoiitiim nm deimof umd lieiipcd on niflHiif 
reeds ami In nsli, wliieli In later tiiiies were ho rennirkahle 
II fealme of .\le\iro. A’. «. Tiilor. I’.m je. Itrit., XVI. •Jlltt. 

chinar (eld-niir'). H. Same as ihiiiai-lrir. 
china-root tebi' nii-r<it), «. 1. The root or 

rhi/ttnn' t»r llu'i H shriili- th(^ very ivo to uiioaf. 

bv pliint, !1 n.-ilive of eastern India. Ghiiia, and tmiize, etc., in tlie southern and western Fnited 
.liiimn. It is elo.sely allied to sarsaparilla, and WHS for t"dates. Also vhinrh, rhin)c-liny.— 2. The bod- 
ineili null'll esteemed for the |nir|iose.s (nr whieh tlie bug. 

taller ilriii: is now used. The Inlieroiis rools of several chinchoH, ". St'O chincItK 

rcri';. cWnche-', cUnchaMi'l.i..'.'i.i:. INI.. 

Am. liron ,<ri,n.anr,i ,h!iia i<':i. lit .laiiiaiea file iiiiiiie is rhnirhr, cliinrha, vlnniia, ajiiilied to the skunk; 

Biveii lo yiii.H .■.■ifiioiihs. perhaps a imtivt* Amer. name, but ef. B)i. I’g. 

2. ti.nlangal, chiiichc, a beilbiig: see cliinrh-.'] A name of 

chinar-tree (<dd-niir'tre), n. [< Hind, l^llina|■ tho common American skiuik, Mephitis inrii/ii- 
(< I’ers. rlirnar), the plane-tree. + Ircr.} The tiea. Also e/„c/,c. 

Oiienlal plane tree, 1‘lataiin.s ariiiitali.'i. Also chinchett, a. [ME. cliiincliyr, chyncharc ; < 
Hjielled (•/„ f7/(W(7,l, c,, -4- -cfl.] A niggard. 

i.ike a I'/i.'mo-t,'.',' trove, when winter tlirowa chiUCheTyt, II. [ME. chinrhn'ir, chynccry ; < 

oi r all ii.s tnfied heails hi.s featlierinifsmiws. cliinclicr, a niggard; soo chinrlicr, rhinc/iK] 

v 11 / 1 / .. 1 ./■'•n'e. I.alhi hooklt, tied. Xjjrgurdliness. <‘hancrr. 

China-Shell (chi na-shci i, „. A collectors name chinchilla (diiii.,diil'ii), 
ol till' Ornlnin aniin, given m albiNlon to the ' ■ 

white iiorcdjiin-like surface ef tin' shell. Bee 


Ondinn. 
china-shop (dii'nii-shop), 

cldmi. erockety’, glasswa 
bull In a cblna-Bhop, u 


A shop il 

litre, ete., tire sold, a 
I'soii wild eommils tireat dc- 
tlironuli ismirmiee, i arelcss- 
ory of a runaway Indl hreiik 


[Sp.. Pg. chin. 
; of S. Amer. origin.] 1. A small South 
American rodent quadru]>od of tho genus C'liiii. 
c/i,7/fi, especially ('. laniijcrii ; a pika-stiuirrel. 


rl') tllilltr. like , 


let 11 


frisk II 
I ll„- .1,1 
II, , liook of .s 






china-stone (chi'nii.-st<‘>ti). l. An old name 
for kiioliiiorjion-diiin-diiv. — 2. A stone found 
in t.’oniwnll. and used for Iho making of jiorce- 
lain. It is a iiartially ill eiiiiiiiosi'it Kranitie reek haviiiy 
still Inure iplarl/, inii :i, i li .. lliaii the kaolin of ftiiim. 

china-token (ehi'nii-ld'kn), n. A small jdeco 
of porci'laiii or line eai'lheiiwiire ujion which is 
insi-ribed the promise to pay' a sutri of iiiouev, 
or some simihtr ineiiioranduin : used in pottery- 
tind jiori-claiii fiictovies in the intercoiirHe be- 
Iweeii tlie workmen iiud their employerH. I liose 



Tlie eoninion ehinehillii i.s Dor in inelies loinr, witti hiruo 
rounded eiirs, Ioiib liinil lets, f, loes on the fore feet, a loiiB 
husliy tail, ami hi auUfull,v line pearl.v siaj jielaKC, in sreul 

2. Some velufed iininuil ef the family I'hinchil. 
bV/ff’; as, Cuvier’s (7,,'M,7,,7(a {l.iiijidin'ni ciirirri). 

I loiMpiiny ar'e hmall tint di.sks — 3_ [cap.] [XL.) 'Hie t Vpical genus of the 
n oim Bide iiml tlie promise or , 'hinrhillidir : sy n onyiti, ,„s with J:i iainy.s. 

' ■ —4. Tho fur of these aninmls, whieh is used 

tor tippets, muffs, linings to cloaks, pelisses, 
etc. — 6. A thick heavy cloth for wometi's win- 
ter cloaks, with a long napped surface rolled 
into little tufts, in imitutiou of ehinchilln fur. 
chinchillid (ehin-chil’id), n. A Kident mammal 


if the V 
w ilh the h 

china-tree (clii'nil-lre), »,. Tim i.ride-of-rndia, 

Mrlia A vrdarach, ti iiutivo of India, widely cul- 
tivuled in warm countries for sliiide. 

Shiided hy rlii.ia lrnt, in the iiiiihst of Inxnriunl BurdeiiB, 

8t(MMl tliG Ikpuscm of jtlaiiicrK, with ciihins iiiitlilovi!- 

llun\ r.ViiliKt'liliD, ii. 

Wild cblna-tree, ili<‘ KdiiphciTv, //if/rf/fmif/ww, a (,t‘ tlio fainily i 'hhivhiUiihf\ 

ChinchillidfiB ni. INL., < 

( iiilfij 8tjitcs : so ralh-tl fn»iii ilrt nxsciiihlHiHU! (t» tliu Pill- /nf • j •/! .> \ • / .. l a v i i? i 

livat.-.l rhit.u-tipp. < a, + A family <>t the liyK* 

chinaware (idiC nit-war). /,. [< f '/„7„f -t- „■„/•, ‘A tricomorphic series of siin]ili( i,\ent rodents, 

Si e , 7, /„,/.] Pori'i lnin-ware. confined to Bouth Atnericii, and relatt'd to the 

china-'Withe (chi'nU-with), «. lu Jamaica, the cavics. u contuins Itie Beiieiu Aiji/iwtio„„«, Lniii.lin.n. 
Ilia lit Siiida.,- crlastriddcn. ('hinchiHa. or the vl-sem Ims unit tlie elilm liillns, .See 

ciin-band . larrOM, .11, „ Au.v ,.,«i, ,n l„L., < 

parel passing under the chin, whether for pro- , + .^„„a.] A group ofUleuts cor- 

:',-i™'iinK t. ti,» ramu, 

eries of melid plates thiit bolds till- Iieiimi... a Chinching-iront, a. [Appar. assibllatcd form 
passing under tlie elilii. Also cuUud cAin-iaccr. ' chinkinQ-iron : Hce I'hinning-iron.l An iron 




chincapln, n. Beo chinka2>in. 


used iu calking chinks. 


chinching-iron 


Also take (food lii'dc of yom wym s ciu'ry iijKlit with u 
('Uliilcll, ImiIIh' i'imIc wync and awatc wyno, iV loki- they 

‘ t wubmIic y" iiypo licdi's ^■lll•rv iiyalit 

witli c oldc wator, A loki yc Iniiii' a itmn. aiidi-t, 

i| lynoM do 


■,A loki yc In 
cN, yf iicd(! Ih>. 

/;-//«■.« n>,„k{K. K. T. s.), p. -Jt;:. 
Ohinchona (cliiii-clKynii), ». Same as < 'hirhimti. 
chin-cloth (|•llill'kloth^, a. A soft of imtffler 
worn l)y wonieii in I lie time of Oliarles ]. 
cbin-cldutt (etiia'klout), a. Same as i-hhi-rldlh. 

u lOt ;i niJisk ;iinl a rhim'lout. 

MidtUi liitk, Mild Wuvl»i, iii. :t. 
chin-cought (eliin'kAf), a. [k’or *rhiiik--c<)iiiili, 
< rhinl.*, = kiitk~, + vowjh. Si>o l'iuk~ and kink- 
host.'\ Same as whoopitni-voinjh. 

ll Hindi lu 'cr la? wild in our l oiiutry 
riain difdst o' Hi' i7i/a-iviay/i. h'lrh/irr, lloiidiira. 
siif ran to ilia aHHistanca of Hie paiod iiiaii. nililiad Ids 
fordiaad, and alappi-d liiiii on Hia lan k, as i.s prac tised 
with diildraii whan they have Ha? i /oa-aia/c/A, 

SniulhtI, tr, of Oil Ulas, it. 1. 

chine't ('-liin), r. [< ME. rhiiirii, rhi/iiiH (|ire(. 
(7ioa), < AS. in e.omj). If>-vhiitii (to-, E. 

/a '-c-’, ajiart), split, eniek, clunk, = ( )S. k/no/i -- 
Ml). 1). krtoo, split, oermiuati', sprout, dawn, 
= kinnn, rhiiKii, MH<>. kiiirii, split, ter- 

minate, sprout, = (iotli. krhioii, tmaninatc, 
sprout, in eoni[). Ks-kriiion, sprout, t;row; with 
present-format iv(? -a, from the 'I’eui. a/ */>■', in 
(loth, ’‘kijnii, [ipr. kijdiin, in comp. iis-kijoH, 
sprout, KtHW, whimci' also nit. OS. kiiiio - 
olio, chimo, MHO. khoc, O. him, a sjironl, 
slioot, imd, germ (> O. himiii, sprout, oermi- 
nate), ii.nd OHO. *clii<li, *kt(li (in l•omp. /Vaa;/- 
kidi), MHO. kiilr, O. dial, h id — OS. killi -it AS. 
ciUi, E. chit, a sjiront, shoot: see e/o'd ; perhiijis 
nit. eonneelt'd witli the root of kin, kind, ete.: 
see kin^, kindK kcn'^.] I. intriin.s. To split 
open; erack; chink; eha[). 

That alas MO hraki'Hi tia (7i/ai7/i and Hia siiniia sdiiiiath 
lhar tliiirh. Old Hnij. Ilnniiliis (vd. Morris), p. sd. 

Driiiija drlnkala.s w:i.h Ids tonct' 

His lljipas to donan and c/oa/ac/. 

//a/a /,’aai/(c (l. Morris). Ji. I f t 
Now hrik is iimada of w hila ai'Hia. or nihrika, 

Or day, for tinit is nnida in soniar haata 
To Holla is drla, an forto i7;/ya>' is like. 

I’ndinlinii, II nshondria ( K. M, ’I’. ■'<.), p. f'd. 
II. tyiinn. To split; craek; liurst ; lay oiien. 


9 Hit 

and arniiitia c7ii(i.- Hint, axlaiidhiic from l.dmiioii to aaar 
Allan, and from .Allan airaiii to Miisaiit. friiisas the .trii- 
hian Irapa/.iiim. Jt. I'. Hurt,,,,. Id .Madimih, |i. i,’;tl. 

I'lia t7i//o> of highland, w tiaraoii wa stood, aiirvad to Ha- 
riirht and left of ns. /,. />. Hlnrk, I.oriia lli»oiia, p. '.s*. 

Mourning of the chine, saa ,n,;,, To mose In 
the cWne. .'^aa i„„s,r 

chine- (iddn). r. /. ; pret. and pp. chiiinl, ppr. 
chinimj. [(.ihini-, n. j To eiit thront;h the haek- 
hoiie or info ehine-piei'es. 

<'l,ii,r nr slit him |Hia dmh| Hirom:h Hia nnddla. 

M'lilti,,,. r.iiiipldi' \ni;lar. p. i... 
chine'* (eliiii), «. (.\ eomijition of rhinih- = 

rhimc^, h_v confusion with chinrt or rhinc-.] 1. 
An erroneous form for chime (of a cask). 

Tlia old and meiildy a.isks liad rottail away at Hn ir 
|■l,,l„^s. Thr VI, -is;, 

2. A part <*f a. ship. See chime-, ‘J. 
chin6(Hhe-iia' ). a. [!•'., prop. pp. of chinrr, color, 
dye, orifT. in Chinese fashion, < t'hinc, Cliina.J 
laterally, colored in Chinese fa.shion : aitplied 
to fald-ies in whieh the \vai'|i is dyed in dilfer- 
ent colors, so that a mottled etTi'et is jirodiieeil, 
or in whieli a. donlde thread, formed of two 
snialli'r 1 breads of ditTerenl colors twisted 1o- 
oelher, is used to prodiiei? a similar molfleil or 
spec-kled appearance. I■■i^nrall 


Chink 

tic araatioiis. Chinese blue, capstan, classics, cross- 
bow, duck, Are, lantern, wax, white, yellow, cti. 

.Son the iioiiiia. 

II. h. 1. aini). and p/. (jilnral also former- 
ly (‘him St s). A mitive or natives of China; 
specilienlly, a member or members of llie priti- 
elpal indiifenoiis race of China (iroper, as dis- 
tiii^nisheil from other Mtmtfidoids, snidi as the 
Maiiehiis, the present riiliiifi race in tlu'Chinese 
empire. 

Idle Imncii phiins 

With -ails and wind tlidr cany waup'oiiB Unlit. 

Miltim, T ‘ 


II the 


1 Iw l itcisiif lldlonl aiipiirdh'd ill the 
Old I he silken ndic of a t'l,in, x,\ and 


piain umund, I 


y (he I 


paftel 


t Hie II 




chined (ehindl, 

honed: used in 
rascals,’’ Itcon. 
Chinee (ehi-ne' 
sill)', and pi., n 
as if from 


vi'i^ iumI 

(' minute imiti' l'’ 




,1. |< chinc‘.i f cC-J.j Hack- 

omposilion: as. “sieel-(7//'«c(/ 
n,( /'’/., Scornful l.iely, v. !. 

It. [< ('hinc.se, adj. us noun, 
id as pi. rcjiarded as ‘('hi nets, 
iiij;. Chinee. So olntrii/in, 


ml .)!,■,■ 


1 , 1 . 7 


('hjin,; tlmt suninn. 
I'lmt ipiitc 


), p. -ji;;.. 


ick; chink; 


i. I I (<Kf.). 


n,it„r.i lluuk (M. F,. 

So deaell.t it imprest, 

L ,hiin,l his hneke lii hinil Hie sell. 

,Spc»« c, K. »)., IV. 
chine* (chin), n. [< ME. chine, chi/nc, cht 
AS. cinn, also cine (not *t7dc), = Ml), kci, 
keen, a. chink, riff, crack, 1). also ii tfcrm ; 
tlie verb: see chinrf, e.] If. .\ c 
rift; (deft; crevicc'; tissnre. 

Aly eiilncr p\iive| in Hie hiiti.s of the sloi 

There was snnd s me in the mvddel u( Ip.me a meet .7,. ec 
in tlieerthe. '/VcW.„r. I. 

In a i7o')/c of the Koi-li made h" entry, 
l''nr uret dniihle had of Halfrii.ies iiiideiis. 

2. A raviiK? or lai’f,'!) lis.sure in a idifT: a term 
especially common in IIh? Isle of Wiiylit and 
Hampshire, Eiiyfland: as. Hliick-fiaiic (7</ac. 
chine- (chin), n. |< ME. chine, chi/tic, < I )E. 
c.schitic, E. cchinc, tlio sfiitii', ■-■- t’r. c<(/h/;; 0, rs- 
<imnii := Sp. tsijitcmt = It. .schiemt, I he chine, 
hackhone, < OlH 1. .s/.'/ad, .M H<i. schinc, the shin- 
hone, a needle, a jirickle, H. sehicnc. shin, shin- 
hone, splint, AS. Hcino, E. shin. H. v. ) 1. 'riie 
haekbone or spine: now eominoiily used only 
<if an animal. 

Vrthnr smote liym a acin so .soie that he peiced the 
slielde and the haiihreke that the slialle .shewed Hioiirah 
Hie ,7o/,ie lie-liyinln an urine leimthe. 


ed from the E. pi. ohoritiim-.s : and 
chcrrif, .slicrr;/, etc., from sintfiilars in s taken 
for plurals.] .V Chinaman. |Collot(. | 


f!,;t Hurt,-, |•|ain l.anana-e from rniHifnl .lames. 

chine-hoop (ehln'hi'ip), n. 'I’he last hoop at fh<> 
end of a cask. 

Chinese (chi-lies' or -ne/,' ),".!! ml a. (< Chino f 
-c.se ; = i'’, ehinois = Sp. ehitio — I’;;, chine- — ( J. 
<7iiac.s/.si7i.elc. 1 I. n. ( »f or perlainiii)' toChina. 
Chinese Act. Seea.l. Chinese art, (heart ofchina; 

MHtkcs t^\l^n''i^c Msc i)|' tli<* liamiMM) ; iiml j(s r<>riiiH 

uritl iiM'lliihls of roust rucrji HI. < 



I. Mint till* silkrn it 

:nT' |ircinirc<| to siispt i t tlirir rnil cliarm’trr iiriilrr every 

2. Tho laiif'iiaoe of (thiiia. it Is a monoHyllahh- 
(onane, ami on (Ids |•lnlmd is aeneviilly eliissed with the 
idher laiianaaes 'if Hie same i harai'ter in Honlln asterii 
Asia, III fSirther lmli:i and the II Iniahiyas, as eoiisHtiiHiia 
till' moiiosyllahie laniily. It exists in nniny ilhileels. "I 
will' ll Hie .so-ealleil Maiidarin is (In' hii'lina anil "llh nil 

ilislinain'sh Hii'iii in w rit ina. all of Hn in emliiia in a vow el- 
-"iiml or In a nasal. alHionah some of Hie itialei ls .sHlI re- 
tain lliial mutes, lost in Mainlarin. This sitiall hody of 

"11. The hiiianaae is w Ithoiit inllei tioii, ami even w IHioiil 

■■ full ' or < e.ipiv - aeialrdiiea as they are used w llh Hndr 
lull iiieaiona "r as an.viliariiH in l"iinlMa phrases: like 
"iir '"// ami /"O-i- III ■■ I "'/// it, " "they it," on tin' 

( hliii'se re.'ords ao hai k to ahoni ■Jnod II. i',, and Ihe litera- 
till.' is imiiiense ami varleil. Th'' nio'le of writina is hy 

"f liierii'alyiihie "l iain ; hut the are'ater i>aiT of tiiein at 
pi' seiit aiv '■"miiiinii'l, ami niany l oiilaiii u phoiietle ele- 
ment alona with an iili'oaraphli’. They iininher In the 
ilii'HiiMarh's ahiiiit PI. noil; Unt only Hn' Himilli r part of 
Hie.si' are ill ' iiiiviit ami I'aniiliar use. They are written 
in p'-rpemlieiilar eolnnins. ami Hie eoliimlis lollow one 

wi itina have heeii ' arrii il to the iieiahl"ii Ina nalioiis that 
have received their eiillnre from ( hina, i speeiully .laiiun, 
Corea, and .\ioiam, ami have I more or less horroweil 

Chingle (chilli'')'! ), n. [ A dial, viiriiint of shin 
t/li-, <(. V.] 1. (iritvcl free from dirt; shingle 

(whicii see), — 2. In eottl-minini/, ii portion of 
the eoitl-seam stowed away in t lio j'oaves to help 
in sniiportiii)' tlie roof of Ihe mine. | Scotch.] 
chingly (eliini''f'li), ,t. A variant of .shin,i!i/. 

Chinianf, tt- [< chimi + -ion.] Same as f A/acsc. 

chiningf (tdn'niii)'), n. [V'erlial n. of ehine^, r. ] 
I'hiiie ; a. crack. 

lliislionili ic (I'). I'l. S,). p, -41. 
chin-jerk (cliin'.ii'Tk), n. The s[i)ismodic eon- 
tcaetion of llio iiiiisele.s which close the .jiiws 
when Ihe lower jaw is suddenly and invulnn- 


tarily tiepressed, 
restill)' on iho he 
/•' rk. 


; hy ! 


ndh 


lilow on somethin)' 
.Also eiilled Joir- 


elahtceiie Hmnkesaini 


Hie 


11 I 


nil. with 


hereof he heiided. J',,rrl,,i, 

They shew ns the hone or rth of a w i 
heen kill'd hy Sir (iiiy, hut whieh 1 la 
u whale. Hrrl,,,,. 

At this pre.seiils her with Hie ti 
Amt tdii'iK' wlHi rlHina hrisiles n 
Print,',,. Mef 

2. A iiiece of the haekhoue of 
the adjoining jiarts, ent for ec 

1 do honour a rliine of hi ef, 1 do revereiiee a l"lu "i veai. 

11,1111. „n,t Cl., Woman llat. r, ni. i. 
I learned from liim Hint lie liinl kilh-d eiaht tat lions for 
this Hi'ason, that he Innl dealt ahont his r/iiiirt very lilii-r- 
ally aiiioiik'st his iieiKlihoiirs. .iiliH.oui. Sir Koner hiTowii. 

3. Figuratively, a ridge of land. 

Northwards . . . is Jehel Oho, I ; a hill somewhat he 
yond Ohod ; tliesu are the last rihs "I Hie vast iirliiiltlve 


lai'a'dy iidliiem‘e'| hv this maf''i lal. I Im roor.s are ii-nally 
tili 'l. ami have eharai teristieiilly a hollow ili|i, as if '"pieil 
from Hie Poiii of a lent. When ri'-taiinnlar. Hie lower 
l'■lrllers are shar|ilv liirin'il up. ftiMifs in several I'rojeet- 
ill'.; Hers, one "n r Hie oHier, are Usual in temples ami 
low, 'IS I'll" tiliii- "f tin- r"ofs is ofli ii nhi/.id in va 
iii'iis ''"lors. ami Hie walls are trispieiiHv iii''riisti''l 'tilli 
litiieelaiii [lies, and siiiiietimes wlHi iinirMe slahs. Ihe 
|i"ri’elaiti tow'-r or or "f Naiikmn. 'I'slroviil in |s;.;t. wasa 
liiiildim.' "f this mitiire ; it was 'tiMl fe. l hinli. had It stoi h s. 
and was slirmoiniteil hy an iron .s|iire or tmial. file /so 
or ,'ai've'l iimmorial natr'wav. is another fealiire of 
I hiiii'se iirehilei'tiire. \ iieenliaritv of ( lniie.se liiilhlim; 
IK the praetiee of lienniliiiin wiHi the roof, wlih li Is sup- 
ported on iHists. ami tin- walls are then limit lieiieatli it 
Chinese ilrawlien amt paiiiini'n are oiien ot ureal itelteuey , 
hilt show no kiiowle'lne of |ierspeelive. In the ileeora- 
Hve hram-lies "f art. miieli of the work of the Chinese is 
of liinli merit. Their small liroii/.es, ami eiirviiins In wood 
and ivory, are of nreat teelinleiil exeelleiiee, iiml as makers 
and deeonitors of |>"ree|iiliiH tlii'y are iiiisiirpassed. They 
are fond of the };i'ot‘‘S'iiie. ami are very aiieeessfiil in deeo- 
rative treatment of It. as, for instunee, in their favorite 
eivrved and painted llgures <if dragutia and klmlred faiitus- 


chink* (chingk), n. [.Vii e.Nlension, with 7,', (d‘ 
ME. chine, < AS. cinn, cine, ii eraek, eliille, 
ehink: see ehini K ii.] .V crack; a cleft, lent , or 
(issnre of greater lengtli than hroadlh ; a gup: 
as. the ehink.s of a wall. 

N'l t is (his elimi'.'.i' of this liriuhl shininii .Sun eoinfoi la- 

/ 7 ''v/'iis\^lalurinn^'ue, ir ^ 

'lay in siiiiiim r. I'urki r, I'eii Si'inioiis, 

Chink* bdiingki, r.^ I Nof found in ME. e.veept. 

<7(oo*,r.] I. intron.s. Tocrai'k; split; gape. 

II. Irons. 1. To ciitiso to open Of part and 
form !i. (issnre; make chinks in. 

I he -kill "I that Lp'e.'it liodv is I h")>pi'<l ami I'liinkril with 
'll"nKht. Il/r II, ill. Seasolial'le Selinons, p. I.'i. 


11 , 1 

t"l'l' n Maids. 

2. To till np (diinks i 

Tin* in(,*rvals lu-tween 


'/■/"• (',„l„r,i, \ \\i. 
IS, to chink a wall c 

Me'Is helng r/iiii/."/ v 


'/ with 


/.. // .Ml, run, 1 , Aim r. Kthiiol., |i. li'.r. 
3. To put into a ehink or chinks: as, to chink 
in mortar. 

chink- (chingk). r. (< .ME. ^chinken, chenken, 
an imitative word, a v;ir. of clinken, E. clink: 
see clink, and ef. ./(//[//c (priietieally = *(7on/7c, 
frei|. of chink'-), tinkle, etc.] I. intran.s. To 
make :i line sinirp sonml, as that produced by 
the etillision of small iiieces of metal. 

cliymyii, or rl„ iik,'n wylln; hellys |var. clinke lielll, tin- 
•Ih"- l‘ri>nii>l. Parr., p. lU. 

Not a guinea chink d on Martin’s boards. Swift. 


n. To oauHO to omit n sharp, oloar chinoline (kin'6-lin), n. [< NL. quinino 

motallio sound, as by sliakinK ooins lof'ot lior. (soo tiuinitir), 4- -ol + -j'ho-. | An nrtilioial al- 

He i-hinkn liijt jniisi' mid (.iki » lilx suit of Ktiiic. kiiloid, whitdi is obtuinoii liy distilling 


it (if Ktlllc. 

/II , liuiiriiid, ii. 

1'.] 1. A short. 


Chink^ (ohin^k), n. [< cliiiil-, 
sharp, clear inctallic sound. 

lliilf It dii/i II mnM.s|iii|i|,i IS iimlrr ;i fi rii iiiiikc llic lli ld 
rllia witli tlicil liii|iiirl iiimli rliink. /I’lii Ac, Itcv, in t liiin c. 

’I'lic chink Ilf tin- iliii|il liiilf iii iMiy im iiiiiic ciinsuli s 
tlicii- fiirliini Ill'll iiM iiii iil, l.ninh^ licray nf lti ia.'nrH. 

2. < '(lit) : HO called from its metallic riiij^. [Vul- 
ffir.] 

'I lie kiM'|iiii|/ Ilf an Inn : 

Wlici'i' every Jnvial linker, f,,r Ida chink. 

May ery, Mine IiukI ! It. .Inncnn, New Inn, i. 1. 
chink-^ (chinuk), II. ( I‘roj>. imitative, like the 
oipliv. ,/(/(/■, f///(7(, s'/it/iA'. i'f. rlihilt'~.\ 1. The 
chadlnch, I'riiiiiilhi iiilili.'i. [I’rov. Ktij'.J — 2. 
The r('(id-biiiitinjj, /■,'/// fic/v'd .'irhiiniriilii.'i. 
chink'^t (chin^rk), ii. [Assibilatod form ot l.in/.'^, 
(j. V. Cf. (■Iiiii-ciiiii/h.] A fit, as of coiq^diitifr or 
lauirhing. 

Item niy Inrd and lady tunk sueti a chink nf tiiniihins 
lliat il waa Hiiine time liefnri' lin y eiinld reenier. 

Hinnkc, |■'(,ll| (if quality 


(plinino or cinchonine with jiotash, or syntheti 
(•ally from aniline and nitrobenzene by treat- 
ment with Hulphnric ticid tind glycerin, it Is 

a eiilmless lii|nid ultli a jn netralinn niinr, i.s a linncrfiil 
anliseiili.-, anil tias lieen used in inedieine as an anti|ie- 
I indie ill inlerniittent fevers. Alsu .spelled nniinilinc. 

Chinook (chi-nnk',). It. |.\nicr. Ind.] 1. A jar- 
gon of Indian, Frciicli, and English used as a 
niciins of communication with the native tribes 
in British America, end now extensively em- 
|iloyed, espcciiilly on the northwestern I’acific 
coiist, not only between the whites and tin' 
linliaiis, but also between tin' Tndians of tribes 
having ditTcrcnt languages, it is himilar in eliar 
in ter In " l’id({in laiKlial)," In inK made nf native and fur 
elan wnrda /finsaly rnrrniited and nften faneifnity used. 
I-'iir example, the eldinHi'i; name fnr a male ‘ Indian'' is 
niicash, frnm the Kmneli loiii/c ; an I'.nitliHlinian is a 
hi nil Ocnriic mint ; a Jln.'iliin mini is a persnn frnm the I 'lilt- 
ed .stales ; and ' Inmia an' .vi/ns'A* (tai/tlish mnnkc). 

All wnrds In Chinnuk arc very miieli aspirated, ({Utln- 
ralizL'iI, sputtered, and awallnaed. 

7'. \yinthrii]i, t'anne and .Saddle. 



Chink'’t, a. var., jierlmiis a niisiirint, 
chiiicli^.} An olisoh'te foi-m of iliiiivh-. 


I 2. |f. f.] A naiiK' Aciven in the e.xln'inc north- 

Vilifi id"1*\ "'t'sicrn part of tin' rnilcd Stales to a warm, 


chinka (ching'kjU, n. 


[E. Ind.’l A snspension- 


, ..estcriy or northerly wind which is felt 

** intervals, espcciall,v on t he etisl ern slopes of tiny 
mount a I ns. in the xvinicr and early spriiiB It causes a 
very rapid diHa|ipearanee nf the snnw. It is slinilar tn the 
tnelm nf Switz.eiland. Hc.v/in hn. 

When we reaehed Spnkan Kails we heard the line was 
. Iireaelied in .sixty nr eighty idaees; a chinnuk nr warm 
■, and the linnd.s had xMished niit 


bridge wit h a sing h' cabh' (dlcn made ol stout chin-ploco (■(•hin'iies), a. Same as c/////-M/n/, (h). 
grass, used in the East Indies. !• roni t he cable chinquapin, a. See cliiiil.iiiiiii. 

a moving seal, shiiiied like an ux-yok('. IS slung chinquis (chin'kwis), ii. [.Native name.] A 

fiir llie piissiuigcr. _ , . . name of tin' iicacock-iiheasanl. of tlu' East 

Chinkapin, chincapin ( ch 1 iig kii -pin), a. [Also /’»///,,/, r/rmt liinilriiiatniii, having two 

(•/b/n/(((f/i///, and lormel'ly (■/o7o‘o«n a, c/n »‘//on//nf- spiirson each tarsus, and benntifni ocelli on tin' 
Hint (!'. clnitniinn, rliiniiitii/nin); of Amcr. Ind. feathers of tin' back and tail. Hro rtili/iiln lrnii. 
origin.] 1. Ihe dwarl ctiestiiiil of the rnilcd chin-SCab (chin'skab), ii. A disease ‘in slict')), 
States. Ciinhiiini iniiitilii. a sliriib or tree, rang- |,v shepherds dnilius. 

ingfrciiii Ih'iiiisylvaiiia t o'l'i xas, and bearing a chinse ((diiiis). r. ; prel. and pp. c///H.sc(f, piir. 

.1.1 lint t(.,,,iii..,. iliiiniiiiii. \ A\i[mr. i'nv “iliiiicli, ^\Fi, * rliiiii'lii II 


nut. similar to I lial of t he clicslnut, but smaller 
and solilarv in the bur. 

'I'liey lllie \iinlidmisl linve , , , mmiy gimdly )•,l■..ves .. 

S. Clinkc, I’lmdid lulls of the I’.iis'lisli III .Aliiel'ieii (li'.To) 

Ip. I'-t. 

2. On tho Pacific coast of the I’nilt'd Stales, 
tlio Cii.'diiiinii.ii.'i I'lii'ii.'injihi/llii, a tree or shrub 


(wliicb appears in l■llillrlnlll/-il^oll for rhiiKtiinj- 
inni); ail assibihiti'd form of i-hiiik^, /•., L*.] 
.\iiiil., to calk teiiiporarilv, as tin' scams of a 
ship, by forcing in tin' oaknni with a cliiscl or 
lilt' poiiil of a kiiift'. 

1 cdL'es am l•/(lll.■«'.f or lightly ( iiiilked. 

Thincic, Ninal Arel.iteetnre, S •.’.'Ml. 

i n), II. I Earlier 
iliiiirliiiiil-ii'nii, ME. rliijiiiliijiiiii-iii(iii ; < " <■11111 i.'h- 

• iiiii, cJiiii.'iiiii/, verbal n. of ’’I'hinch, i-liiii.si-, -E 

* //■(</(. I An edged lo(d or chisel used to chinse 
till' sejinis of a vessel. 

;, chin-strap (' hin'sirtip), «. Tii.x/p/d/cri/, astrap 
conneeting the throat-slniji and nose-bund of 
a halter. //. Kiiii/hf. 

■■li( siiiiii, and chintt, >!■ An obsob'fe form of c/i/Hf-f. 

' chintz’, chints (cliints), «. [Eonucrly also 

1.. l•llillt, < Hind, cliliiiil, chintz, also c/t // <7 = Ben g. 

chhit, eliiniz, a spot (cerebral t), > D. xil.i, 0. 
.-.il::, eliini z ; ef. Hind, chitra, spottt'd, also 
eliintz.< Skt.c///7rd, sjif'ltt'd, vtirit'galed, bright, 
< •\/ ('//tf, jierceivi', look at. Cf. c/tefft/t.) Cot- 
ton eloth jirinted with tlowi'rs or other putteriis 
in differt'iit colors, and now generally gluzt'd. 
Il.s )ir(>iliietii(ii wiiH formerly e.iiilliii'd tn the KhhI liidli-K, 
hut it is iK'W largely maimfiieliircil in Kiiropc, cHpceiully 
III (tri'iit Uriliiin, where the glazed kind is also frei/iu iitly 
( idled furnilurc-prinf. from its extensive use in eovering 
fnrnitiire, etc. 

I.e| Il elinmiiiiK chilli! itnd llrnsseU luce 
Wrap my cold liiidis, and shade my lifeless face. 

1‘njic, M((rid K.s.says, 1. 24S. 
Chintz braid, a (dtloii Kii11o((n printed with a small pat- 
tern in colors. Chintz style, .same iis minlilcr kIiiIc 

'rh(' material used for tilling chinks. cWntz'-’’ (chin'ls)r;i." A corruption of chinrh'^. 

chMiin eh;pJ'::;„r::^!an:hd's'''':"''';;l;d chin-wheik,chin-weik (ci.in'hweik, -weik),«. 

(iHilldliK yellow . lay, f„rm,(,, l heNewJ'nr. loe.e, I, (U. i^inn' .US .syco.vt.x. 

cMnky (.'i.inyki,, (<,■(„;„(. -y.,,.,] r,,i. 

or clunks orlissurrs; iiM-n-lls . . , ’ 


of Dio Siorrii Xt'vutlii ninl DhscimIo mountains, chlnsing-iron (yjiiu ' siiiK-l 

'I'tiis is iiKdc nearly allied to the oak limn to Ihe ehe.'d 
Miointh the small iiiit, (iliieh is not ( dihle and does 
miitiire III! the seeoiid year, is iiielo.sed in ii similar s| 
hill'. See icnlcc-chinlin/iin. 

3. The nut of ('a.itiiunt iniiiiita. 

of theirCheslUlls mid (7e (■/.|■.(.y(/.(/^(.•/(.< 1..(yle(l -1 Ik.II 
they nmke linmth mid hread h.r llieir ehiefe in(‘ii. 

('itpl. .Inhn .‘■iniilh, W orks (ed, Aiher), p. 

Chillkiljn'nn have a Itislc soiiiet Idiii; like 
grow 111 a husk ..r hiir, heing of the ,sm 
stiiiiee, hilt md so hiir ns mi aeoni. They u 
linslies, some ahoiit as hisli ns the e((inni((n n|i|de i 
Kiigland, nnd either in the high ..r low, hid always hiir- 
reii gl'.nind, /(’eivri'. a, \ iiginia, “ “ 

chink-bug (chingk'bug), it. A corrupt form of 
('htiicli-hiiij. 

chinkerst (chiiig'ki'Tz), h. [< i hini.^ -E 
-.yl. (•hiiili-, II., Coins; money. [Slang.] 

Arc Mien like ns to he eidi'app.d mid sold 
And sec no iiKdicy (hoMi, sir II ill ly Ihirly 'f . . . 

■So let ns nccyuuf chink' r.c. 

.Sir II. Tinilnc, I’h. van Arlevchtc, H,, id. 1 

chinking (ching'king), II. [Verbal ii. of i-liink^, 

T.] 1. The jiroccss of filling the iiitcrsi icci 

between tin' logs of log bouses iireparatory ti 
jdnstering them over with clay. The double 
Jiroccss is known tis chiiil:iiiii nnd dniddni/, — 2. 

Tl, • - • ' 


. . .'o', snow (see (7//«/e/'(l), 
in allusion to tin' while color of the berries.] 
A genus of trojiical jdants, iiatnral onler liiddn- 
(■(((•. consisting of siiinll. often climbing slirnbs, 
natives of .\iiicricn, with fnniicl-sliapeii ycllow- 
isll llowcrs. The fruit is a white h. rry with two sets. 
The plants pos.sess piirgalivc nnd eincfic jirolicrtles, nnd 
Ihe root of (((. . (((..,'(1, known un i nhin. ii rnnt, tins heeii 


I'Inister thon Ihe chinkii liio s with day. 

Drii'lcn, Ir. of \ iiyiil s (ieoigi. s, iv, i;.!. 

chinned (chind), n. [< ridii + -<d~. j Having ti 
chin of the kind specilied : as, doable-<'//t«//c(/. 

J.ike a fairc yoiig prince, 

Kirsl dowiie chinnctl. CAi/p/mia, Iliad, xxiv. :ai7. 

chinoidine (ki-noi'din), a. [< NE. vnr. of ..i r.mni. .. 

(Iiiiiin (see iiniiiinr), + -nid -f An amor- chiolito (ki'ii-lit), ii. [< (Jr. imm, snow, + /ilhr, 

phoiis dark-brow 11 brittle substance, obtained stone.) A rare flnorid of aliiininiiiin and sodium, 
ill tlu' maniifiictiire of quinine by jirecijiitating oecnrring in snow-white tetragonal erystuls 
the brown mother-liquors with ammonia, and near Afiask, in tho govemnn'iit of Ufa, itussia. 
consisting cliietly of the remaining amorphous Ohion (ki'on), n. [NE., < (Ir. snow: see 
alkaloids. It is used as a substitute for (juinine. chiiuira, hkmal, etc.] A genus of longicom 


chip 

beetles, of (lie group ('crnmhyri, eharaelerized 
by the rounded cavities of tin' front coxa’, an 
acutely trianguliir seiitid- 
Inm. a liileriil sjiiiie, but no 
dorsal callosities on the tho- 
rax. and elytra iiud thighs 
stiinosc at tlie t iji. I'lie siinde 
.Ntii di Aiiici'icJin s]iccicM I iiimtitiit- 
im; lids neiiiis, ('. cinchm (Dviiry), 

iin'.l l.s*( i.M'icd wUh slmii whills?i- 

iin \.hlii|iie (.ehei cidored hmid. 
.smiielimes tlie l.eetle is iiiiihdinly 
hKiwiiish .\elhiw. Il is v. iy iihiin- 
(h'dit in tile eiislelli purls of tlie 
Tidied Slides, its hiKie tunneling 

I’rncticiit hnlnmnlniiinl, I. .'10. 

Chionanthus (ki-p-nan'lhiis), II. [NE., < (Ir. 
|7(.()’, SHOW', + ni'lhii:, Il flower.) A genus of low 
trees or shrubs, of the natural order (Htnenp, 
natives of casti'iTi North America anti eastern 
Asia. 'I’he jirincijail species is ('. I'iriiiidrii, tho 
fringc-frccof the I'liitcd Slates, ^ot'/riinicdirr. 
OhionididaBlki-.;) nid'i-dc), II. pi. [NE..< f7(m- 
iii.s ( < liiiiiiid-) -E -idii .\ A rcmarkalilc lamily of 
wading birds, related bolli to tlu* jilovcrs and 
to the gulls, ill sonu' resjiccts near the oystcr- 
calclicrs, and in some systems ranged with the 
lark-jdovcrs, Thiiini'niidn', in a siijicri'amily Clii- 
niinidnr ; the shcathbills. Sec .slirnlhhdl. 
Chioninse (ki-p-ni'iic), v. pi. [NE., < I'hinids 
+ -inn-.] The only subfamily of the I 'liiniiidi- 
dir. (i, /(. llrnjl, IHIE 

Chionis (ki-6'n’is), V. [.\Ti. (.T, Ii. Forster, 
IT.'t'^s), < (!r. |'(.'(T, snow.] 'fhe tyjiieal genus of 
birds of the family ( liiiiiiiilidir. c. nlhn Inlndiltx 

the KalkiatidH and muih' other aiitan ti(‘ iMlandri, is snow- 
uhit(‘ in ('olor, and a.s sinall chicKt ?). (\ mimir 

iM a hiiudlcr and |BM-lcctl> distinct species inhaltitiiiK' Kei‘- 
island in tin* lii(ii:iii iiccBn, 'The tcini is.ssniiny- 
niiMiH VAifli ymtiinffis and 1'iifi‘<*rli(tiii/>hii.^. See Afimflifilll, 

Chionoideae' (ki-iVnoi'de-e), n. jd. | NL., < ( M- 
oiii.s + -nidm.] A snpcrt'amily of birds, iu 
wliicl) tho Thiuororidn' an' included with tho 
Cliiniiididir. 

ChiODOmorph (kI-oii'()-m('')rf), II. One of tho 
I 'liioiiniitniplnv ; ti shcal hhill. 

Ohionomorphae (ki-o-np-mi'ir'l'e), n. id. [NL, 
(Cones and Kiddt'i', JsTti). < I'liiniii.t -E (Jr, pup 
form.] 'J'ho sheat lihills, or ( 'liiniiididii', as 
a snjiorfamily_ of birds. 

chionomorphic (ki-tVnp in.’.r'lik), «. [< <'hio- 
iioiiinrpliir + -/■('.] Pertaining to or having tho 
eharaeters of the ('liiniiniimipliiv. 
chip’ (eliip), e. ; jiret. and pji. vliljipid, pjir. 
fliipiiiiifi. [< AIJ'l. chippiii, iliijjipni, cut into 
small jiieees (not in AS.) 1). kippni, jiiek 
out, hafcl), AIT), strike, knock, cat (> (J. kippni, 
cliji money), = Al Lt 1. kiiifmi, liatch out, = ( ).Sw. 
kippn, choj)), derived with rcg. vowcl-cluingo 
from rlnijd ; hut the forms and soiise.s art' jiartly 
mixed willi those of ot hi'r vt'i'bs : sec c/myd and 
idn'lA, «.] I. I|■nlls. 1. To cut into sma ll piect's 
or chips; diminish or disligiin* by cutting away 
a little at a time or in small [lieees ; linck 
away. See chippinij. 

Clnip/ic tlie hreeil ul i)iie«, for (dir ge.xtes he ( .aiip, 

qiiKteil in Unhccn linnk {E. i;. T. S,), li. 71, 
Tlnd'c aril two (hmiH, and tc eiieli a aiiiglc chippcil and 
liattcrcd inarhie .Htep, () IT. i'nhic, old t'i'eole Hays, p, a. 
2. In poki r, fiiro, and other games at cards, to 
bet; lay a wager; as, to rhi/i live dollars (that 
is, to slake chips rejirt'st'nting livt' dollars). 

II. iiilrnti.i. 1. To lireak or lly olf in small 
pieces, as tlio glazing iu j)ottery.-^2. In pnkrr, 
to bet a chip: as, I <‘liip.— 3i. To carp; gibe; 
sneor. 

In werdys men wercii never so wyeu 
As now, f(i chjiiijic at wi.rdxs (.f resini. 

M.S. Ciniinh. I'/, ii. an,' f„l, ,ia. ('llnUim-lt.) 
To chip in, t(( put in ( hips, as iid(j the is.nl in gainiding ; 
lienee, t(( eniiti ihiile ; mipply one s share in' part : as they 
all (■/(/;(/(('(/('« to Idiy it, ishuim,! 
chip’ ('-hip), II. K ME. l■llip, rhijiim, rhi/ppr, a 
chip (AS. (•////, nipp, a stock, jiosi (E. .ilipin), 
occun-ing iu glosses, is a dilfereuf word, < E. 
i-ippii.s; see fippii.'<)- from the verb.] 1. A smali 
friigmt'iif of wooil, slotu', or other suhstaiiee, 
sejiarati'd from a body by a blow of mi instru- 
ment, jmi'licularl y a euliiiig iiistrumenf, us an 
ax, an adz, or a t bisel. 

Knit (itle he liewi til lip He liiglie, 

■J'al chippn fallen in Ids ( ye, 

Ihnrcc, I'ltiif. Ainaiil.. I, 10(1. 

2. Wtiod, foiirso straw, imlm-leaves, or similar 
material sjilit intj thin slijis and made by weav- 
ing into bats and boiiuels. 

Thu ladies wear jackets and petlicoals of bimwii linen 
and chip liats. HmuUclt, Humphrey ( linker! 



chip 

3. Anything drioil up and deprived of fltrongt.h 

and ('liara<’tor. 

Hu wiiu ... a rAi/i, weak wah-r-ifrni'l, a tamo ratiliit. 

Coltiinn the yonni/er, l‘<Hir<)oii(k'iiiuti, iil. 1. 
Speoifically— 4. The dried dung of the Ameri- 
can i>iaon ; a butfalo-ehip. [Colhxi. I— 6. XmL, 

the niia<lriint-sliapc<l piece t)f wood at.tnch(<(l to 
tho end of tli« log-line. See lot/. 

Ifail it iiotlM-cn for the soa from aft whieh aeiit tlior/i/;) 
hiniio, ami threw her 0(1111111)0111/ nlf her eoiirxe, tlic Ihk 
would have shown lierto liave lieeii K<diit{Ho)oewhal faster. 

Jl. //. Ihtnti, Jr., lleforo llio Mast, ]». ,t,ss. 
6. One of tho stnull diaka or counters used in 
poker and some other games at cards, usuiilly 
of ivory or t»one, marked to represent various 
Hums of money. — 7. A cnTpeiitor: coiuiimrily 
in the plural. [Nant. slung.] — 8. A small 
wedge-Hhaped piece of ivory used in rough-l lin- 
ing a piano. A chip of the old block, a familiar 

plira.se u|)|ili)«l to aeliiiifor an adult who, eitiipr in persna 
or in disposition and eharaeter, reseinliles his fullier. 

“ Ves, yes, t’lmlfey ; .lonas is n. rhip of the uhl hhirk. 
U s a very idd liloek now, rhutrey " said tlie old man. 

hickrim, Martin t'liii/xlewit, xviii. 

chip'-* (chip), r. I. ; pret. and pp. vhiinud, pjir. 
chipifhiij. [Imitative; cf. olovp, and see eAt/j-, 
n., diip-hiril, chipjirr''^, v., rhiinnuiik, etc.] 'I'o 
titter a short, di-j-, crisp houikI, as a hird or a 
hat; cheep; chirp. 

chip'-* (chip), H. [< c/(ip3, I’.] Tht! cry of I ho hat. 

chip-ax (cilip'aks), n. A small a.\ used to chip 
a block or timber to nearly Uio shape to which 
it is to he dressed. 

chip-bird (cldp'herd), «. A ptipnlar na.ino of 
the Spi^allii .socinfis or dommtira, a small frin- 
gilliiie hii-d of North America, very common and 
familiar in most parts of the Uniti-d States, it 
Is idiont li inches loiiK, has a reddisli cap, streaked Imek, 
Riid plain srayisli nmlei- iiarts; tinilds a neat liairdiiied 
nest In Imslies, and lays tjreeiiisli ckks with dark s|iiits. 
Also ^eallitd hair-hint, chippiitn-hinl, chippiiii/ niHtmiir, 

(£ip-breaker (ehip'hra'k^r), n. 1. A melul 
plate placed at the front, of the hit of a 
carpenters' plane, to bend up tho cliip uiid 
prevent the splitting of the hoard. — 2. In a 
matchiiig-machine, a piece fastened to tho side 
nnt.ti>r-h(>ad framt>, to Itreak olT the chips find 
thus iirevent tlio edge of tho hoard from split- 
ting. 

chip-chop^ (chip'ehop), a. [Ueduplication of 
cAopl,] Broken; unmusical. [Uaro.] 


chip-chop^ (chip'ehop), )i. [[iTiitativo of tlu 
bird’s nolo; cf. cA/p*-*, pheep, and rhiff-cho (}'.'] A 
iiamn of tho ehiff-chaff. 
chipmonk, »■ Same as chifniiuuk. 
chipmunk, chipmuck ((ihip'niiingk, -muk), n. 
[Also writtim 
vhipmuk; said 
to he of Amer. 

Ind. origin, and 



chip", etc,] A 
name of tho 
hackee or cliip- 
)tiiig-s(piii'i‘(<l of 
llie ITiiited 
Stall's, Ttimitm 
utrialu.'t, and of 
other species 
of the genus 

Tnmias (wlih-h see). Tin- ('l•llllll 
small strliicd specius, aluuit 0 inclics h 
inclics ; it ia rcddisli-bruwii in l.lic upper parts, and 
two wldtc .stripes and foiir Idaek mies lui llie sides, 
aliniidaiit. in eastern Ndrtli Aiiierlea, and fiirtiislies a emi 
iieeliiiit link liefweeii tlm arlioreiil si|iiiriels pM>|s-r imd 
tli(! (ti'iiiind siiiilrn-ls m- speriiii>pliil(-s. 

chipper* (ciiip'er), n. \ < cA/'p' -f -er>. Cf. chop- 
pc/-i.] ( hie who or Hint which chips or cuts. 

Vu Iimsl liKiiu lliru niiiitry kiiyues, mie kiiyfe t.i sipiaie 
treiiehuur lom^s, iin etliur to lie ii c/ii/ppcci'. 

Hahn s tUmk tK. I'.. T. S.), p. titKi. 

chipper'-* (chip'er), r. 1 K. dial., frc(i, of t Atp-’, 
tp V.] To chip; chirp; chiiTUp. 

chipper* (chip’er), o. [Asisihllaled form of 1'.. 
dial, kippr.r, lively, brisk: st-e kipi»r~.'i Ac- 
tive; cheerful; lively; brisk; pert, [(killoii., 
U. S.] 

llo turned up ut lost all iilive, and ehipjs'r as a skniik- 
hlaekhlrd. 7/, H. Stmrr, Oldlown, l>. ;i.. 

chipping (chip'ing), n. [< MK. diippiiiip': ver- 
bal n. of ehipl. ] 1, 'rhoacl of cutting or knock- 
ing off in small pieces, it Is an oiiui-iitl«n fnaillent- 
ly resorted to with (.-ast-iron wliun it is taken from llm 
mold, In order to ruiiiovo tlie diirk rind or ontsido erust, 
which U harder than the rest and would destroy the llie. 
The operatluii U performed with the ehlppiiig-chUel. 


2. Tlie flying or breaking off in Hmall pieces 
of the edges of pottery and porcelain.— 3. A 
chip; a piece ent off or si'pnrnted by a eiittiiig 
or engraving iiiNtriiinent or by a blow; a I'rag- 

-l.Iill- * ''""K ‘heir land with the rhippin./s of a sort of soft 

chip^ing-bird (chip'ing-berd), M. SanioascA/p- 

chipping-chisel ((-hin'ing-ehi/,' el), «. The 
etiisel employed in the operation of ehippin^ ; 
a (?old-ehiK*‘l liuviii^ a fa<-o sonirwhut 
and an angle of abiuit KO*’. Sen rhippinff, 1. 

chipping-machine (<-hiii'iiig-ma-shen'),‘ «. A 

pluiiint'-TTiiudnno iiKfd for dyewooils 

into chips. A’. //. Jiiiif/ht. 

chipping-piece (i-hip'iug^is), «. InfoumUnti : 
(ft) All eh'viitt'd east «>r fiirged siirfiii-e, alTord- 
ing Hiicpliis iiH'tiil for redticlion )iy the tools. 
(A) Tho projt'cting piece of iron easi on llie 
face of a piece of iron framing, when iiiteudeii 
to b(> rested against aiiotlier piece, 
chipping-sparrow (chip'ing-spar o), «. Same 
us tliipdiinl. 

chipDlng-Squirrel(ehip'ing-skMnir el), //. Marne 
as tliipniHiik. 

chipping-Up (chip'ing-up'), II. Tho process of 
i-ongh-tiuiing a pitiii ) with a chip, 
chippy* (ehip'i), e. [ < cA/pl -I- -j/l.] Abound- 
ing in chips; produced by chiiis. 

Ili-ru my chilk-d veins art! warnu-d hy rhippu llii-a. 

tiara.ir, I lit! \Viiiidcri-r, I. 

chippy'-' (ehip'i), H. ; pi. rliippi,H(-\/.). r< < hip‘i + 
dim.-//.] 1, A familiar tiaino of the ehip-hird. — 
2. A feinak'gaurm; a young pros! i lute. [Slimg.] 
chir (cher), «. [K.Iud.j The I'hiiipUiiujifoliii.ix. 
large pine tree of tin* iiortli western Himahi va.s. 
The wood Is not dnraldu; Imt the trc« yiclda a lantcr 
utiiuinil of resin than iitiy othur of the llinialayan idiiua. 
Tliu <•*(>, or thrcc-kavfd Himalayan idiif. 

Hiirpr. Itrit., XIV, I.V.. 

chir-. Mt'e rhiro: 
chira (che'rii), H. Same as rhiru. 
Ghiracanthus (ki-ra-knn'thns), «, [NL., < (5r. 
ytip, the liimd, + uMii'tlft, a tliorn.] 1, A genus 
of fossil ganoid lishes of Iho Devonian or Old 
Ued Kandslone fornialion, covered witli siiihII 
lirightly enameled scaleH. and Iniviiig all its 
fins urmod with defensive spines, it nhounds 
at (Saiiirio, in B.-iuffshirc, Scotland, and other 
loi-alilies in lireat Britain, — 2. A genus of ne- 
matoid worms or ihrt'adworms, entirely cov- 
ered with spines, f. hiniiidinn is an e.\iuni>h'. 
Iso f 'lll•ir<ll•llll^llHS, 

chiragon (ki'ra-gon), «, [< (Ir. xilp, llie hand, 

+ ii'/up, ppr. of u}iii', lestd, drive: see mt, «,j 
A wt-iling-inacliiiie for the blind; acoeograph. 
A’. If. Kiiiijhl. 

chiragra (ki-rag'i-ii or ki'ra-grij), «. [< Ti. <hi- 

rttijni. < <Jr. ^ Hie hand, -+• «;/wr, 

seizure. Cf. pmlmini.] (lout in the hand, 
chiragric, chiragrical (ki-rng'i-ik, -ri-kal), u. 
[< h. ihinujiiviis, < Hr. * 

ehiriigra. I I’ei-tainiiig to or liaving gout in 
the hiiiid; of tli<! iiiilui-e of ehiragi-a. 
Ghiranthodendreae (ki-rau-Hi(}-(]en'drf!-o), «. 
pl. [NIj., < l'liiriiiilli<nli iiilriiH (< Hr. .i"/’) hnnd, 
■b udlnr, flower, -f- (Vcdpoc, I roe) + -i (f,] All order 
of polypelaloiis dicotyledonous iihinls, some- 
what suiomalons in its ehai-iiett'i-.s, ainl inter- 
nu'dialo between Hio guttifei-al iiiid ninlval 
groups of orders. It includes two moiiotypic 
^(■nei-ii, I'niiioiitiii, of Californiii, and t'hiriiii- 
thiiilnnlroii, Hio li:m<l-tlower tree of Mexico, 
chiravarl (rhir-a-vnr'i), «. See rhiirinni. 
chirchet, «• A Middle Knglish form of rliiirrh. 
Ghirella (ki-i-.-l' ji i. «. [NI,.. < Hr. iho 
hand.] Tho fypi<-sil genus of t'liirvUiihv, l.iii- 
ili iiji lit. 

Ghirellidae tki-i-el'i-do), «. pi. [ND., < t'hinUa 
-b -/■</((•.] A family of sponges, nunied by la'ii- 
deiifeld from the genus Cliirflht : sanio us .Spi- 
nistri lliilii- of Kidlcyiind Deiuly. 

Chiretta ((-hi-i-i-t'ji), n. [Hind, rliinlrlil, rhirmtu, 
a spi'CH-Hof geiitiiiii, and Hioliitterderivetl from 
it.] An Kiist Indian bitter derived from Ihn 
dried stems of ttphrlint'hirufii, a gt-nlianaccons 
plant from the north of Tiidia. it u vny xiiiiilarln 
ItK to m-iiliiiii. amt in uxcil iiiL-iiicliiHlIy forKlm- 

ilur cially in Iiiilia, wtiiTii it is lll(■<■ll vnliiud. 

.Scvcriil nlliur siiccicM of Uphelia iiiiil nllh-tl genera urn 
known in Iinlla liy the saiiiu iiiiiiiu iiinl liave thu siunn 
virtues. 

chirid (ki'rid), M. A fish of tho family Chiriiltr. 
Ohiridse (ki'ri-db), «. pi. [NI J., < f ’hinm + -iilo’. ] 
A family of acaiiHiopterygian fishen, exenipli- 
lled by the genus I'hirun, to which iliffurent 
limits have been assigned by ichthyologists, i a 


Ohiroeentnui 

nili’ii HyRtcin it iiinliKlua tlnwo Cnttaiilea wliii-h have tho 
(liirsnl elonmiteil, (■■uisistiiig of neiirty tainal neantlioptiir- 
iiiis iiml nrtliropleruii.s itortioim, a loiig anal (ainnit i‘i|nal 
111 till- ai-tliro|iteriin» iliii-sal), well-(leveliii>eil tiinrai-ii! veil- 
trills, eiiinpre.sseil In-ail, lati-ral eyes, liraiiclilal ajiurtiireH 
extensive, hut with llie iiitmiliranes more or less iiniled, 
an aiitrorsiforin eoinpres.seil Imily, und a nimlerate iiiiin- 
lierof verlelirif. 

Chiridota (ki-ri-iln'tjl), «. [NIj. ] Manila as 

I 'liiriiilolii. \y ip limit HU, ISIUI. 

chiriet, «■ A Middle Knglisli form of I'hrrnj^. 
chirimoya, H. Snmo as Plivrliiioip r. 

Chirins (Iti-n'nc), //. pi. [NL., < Chiriifi + 
-iinr.'l A subfaiiiily of i'hiriiltv, typilied l»y tho 
genus t hirua, wiili tho anal spines obsoleto oi- 
rciliict'il to one, tho head blunt forwartl, and 

Hie preopei-ele entire, 

chirk'f (i-liei-It). i. [< MK. rhirlrn (in tho 
seeond seiisi* with a vitr. phirppii, > mod. K. 
t-An-y)t),a[ii»iir. i-egnrded us direelly imitativo(= 
H. diiil. ..'(/-/I’t 11, Nphirkpii, eliirp), iiiit in form u 
vai-iaiit of rlidrki ii (pliirkpii, plnirkcii, K. tliiil. 
cliiirk), i-ri'iik, < AS. ppiti piaii, creiik, eraek, me- 
tathi'sis of rnipiiiii, > K. prtirk : set* pliiirk^, 
pr.ipk. and ef. pliiriA, phiriii, pliirr.] If, To creak ; 
shi-ii-k; gi-oiiii. 

.\I fill of ' liirkiiiiii was Unit sory plnee. 

I'liaiirrr', Jviilalil'.s '|■|lIl• (Al. .skeal), 1. 114(1. 

2. To iiiako a noise, as a liird; eliii-p. 

.And klste lilru swete find rhirkrth [var. rliirtrth] ii.s a 
simrwe. I'hainrr, Siiiiiiiioiier's 'rale, 1. lat. 

Also spelh'd l•lll■|■k. 

chirk'-* (eherk), c. i. (Origin nneertain ; pi'r- 
liiips a var. of I'liini ; cr. ehirlA. v. IT. pliirp‘^.\ 
'I'o be or beeome eht'c'rfiil. [(.-olloi)., New Kng. j 
To chirk up, to eliei-r up. 

chirk'-* (eln'-rk), < 1 . liivelv; ebeerfnl; pert; in 
good spirits. [Colloii., TsVw Kng.] 

Sill- was just ns rhirk amt eliipner as a wren, n-wearin' 
In r litlle siiii-lniiiiiet, ninl golii' ii Imeklelierryiii'. 

II. It. .s'foiir, oliitown, ii. :i4. 
chirm O’Ik'tim), r. f.Mso rhnrm (see plninii'^), 
formerly writlen rlnriii, rininii, < MK. rliiniiot, 

< AM. riniiiiii, pijnniin (t= MD. AILH, kmiipii, 
kfiniipii), ery out, sliont, make a loud noise; cf. 
pinii, fiiriii, cliinior, noise. Moo plianii'^, und 
ef. f A('r/i:>, f-A/r/H, iiiid vliirr.'] I. iiilriin,s. 1. To 
chirp ns a liird. 

Tlie Idl’d rhlrms im II is wlilstleil to. 

U'liiliiu'/iho, rr. niid r.iig. rtriiMiniiir (111-2:1), ji. riO.S. 
Now lisleiiliig to tlm i-hlriiiiiKi of tlm Idrds. 

ir. Ii'. Stara, Hu und Shu, p. 1. 
2, To emit a mournful sound, as birds colloctcd 
togeHn'f lieforo a storm, 
n. h'tiHU. To uKor as wiHi n ehirfi. 
chirm (eln''rm), m. | Also t'liiinii, fonni'riy writ- 
ten plirnii, rhnrm, K MK. rhirm, pinjnii, < xXM. 
pirm, njrm, clamor, noise: seo Hio verb.] If. 
t.'lainor; eonfnst'd iioist*. 

The rhitriiie of a thousand tiiiints iind ruproai-lius. 

llaniii, Hun. VH., p. 1S8. 
2. Specifically, the monnifnl .sound emitted bo- 
foi-e a stoi-ni by birds eolleeted togetber. 
chiro-. cheiro-. | !<., NIi., etc., Phim-, In-fore a 
vowel (-Air-, Nii. soinetiines h-ss jn-op. plniro-, < 
Hr. i(i/i'(-, before a vowel eoniliiiiing form 
of T((/» = Oli. Iiir, tho hand.] An element in 
some words of Hreek origin, meaning ‘hand,’ 

‘ the hand.* 

Chirocentri (ki-r(i-sen'ti-i'), II. pi. [XL., pl. (it 
I'liiriippiilriiH.'] A gi-onp of niahu-opterygiaii 
lishes: saim' us t'liirnppiitriilir. 

chlrocentrid (ki-n) sen'trid), «. A llsh of Huj 

I'iimil y f 'hinippiilriilrr. 

Chirocentridm (ki-i iVsen'tri-do), «, pi, [NK., 

< I'hinippiitriia + -ilfip.'] A f.-iinily of malaeop- 
tcrygiaii fishes, lyjiified by Hie gi'iitis ( liirtiri ii- 
trii.'l. Till! liody i.H eoverud vvilli tliiii ileeiiliioiis sealus ; 
tlie tiiaruin of tlie upper j;iw isforiiied liy tlie iiitermnxil. 
laiie.s Iiiesiidly, iiinl liy ilie iiinxillni'ii n lati llilly (liotit 
lioiies lieiiig llrmlv Iiniled I'.v Jiivtnpiisil ion) ; llie opereiilar 
a)i|>nvnlils is uoliiplele ; tlm iIoI’miI till heloncs to tlie eiiil- 
dni |>ortloii of the vertelirnl eoliiiiiii ; tliu intustiliu is short, 
the Iiiiieoiis mi inliriine loMnini: ii spiiiil (edd ; und tlu-ru 
are 11. • pyloric niipund.iiri-s. .Also ('liin‘,riilri. 

Chirocentrodon (ki-i-i.i-seu'tro-don), «. [NL.] 
.\ genus of lishes I'uiinded bv Hiinther in 180H. 
chirocentroid (ki-i-o-sen'tnml), n, and >/. L< 
t hiiorpiitraH -b -oii’f.] I. ii. I’erfainirig to or 
l-esenililing the t In l^oPPIll|•illlr. 

II. II. A chiroeeiitrid. 

Ohirocentroidei iki-ro-sen-troi'de-i), n. pl. 

[Nil. (Hleeker, bSoU), < t'liirncriitriis -b -oidci.] 
Ill Bleeker’s system, a family t>f llio herring or- 
der, assoeiiiteil with two ol hers in a tribe culled 
IWiiilurhippiiii ; miiiio as ('liiriicrutridir. 
ChirocentruB (ki-i-o-si-n'tms), «. [Nlo, < Or. 
X'ip, hand, -b A/j-r/«ii', spini', center.] A genus 
of fishes, tyidciil of the family Chiroceniridir. 
It la HO iiainud from a laiiuuolatu procusa of the pectoral 
tin. C. dunib, the only npucica known, la a large her- 



Ohirocentma 

riiig-llke Hull oiciirrinn )ii ttic liiclliiii occiiii mid rmitward 
to .Illlmlll'HC WIltl'I'H. 

Ohirocephalus (ki-r«-K<>f'ft-lnR), ». [ NL., < Cr. 

Imiid, + hi'Hii.] Siinio as Bran- 

vlujius. 

Ohirocolus (ki-rok'd-luH). n. [NL. (Wn^ltT). < 
(ir. x"('i iiiiiHl, + hil'/iii, (liickcil, furtal.] A 
niiH Ilf itraziliiin lizaiiln, liaviiitj llio liiiiil fcot 
!)-too(l, mill llio I'liri' tVot 4 tmol vvitlia ruiliiiion- 
turytllllMlI). r. isim. \aioidc. It iKxyiioiiy 

nxMi.H uillj aihl Im leHiu’s tn the faiiiilN 

tlMiimli Kunu liiiHH iu;ul»‘ tyin- uf u family rtn 

Chirodota (ki-roii'ri-tii), ». [Ni.. (Ksi-)it«-li<>i(/.. 
IH2!I).) A t'oiiiis Ilf a |iiii'uiiM)iioiiM (ir a [ iimIiiiis 
luiliitlinriaiis, iif llio faniilv Si/iiiijiliihr, tiavint; 
t.lio skill sliiiliii'il witli rows of small tiitiorcli s 
Ix-ai'iiij^ I'ali'arooiiH wliool-sliaia'il liodios. 
riohirxi i.s an oxaiiilili'. Also ( 'hiridohl. 
chirogale (ki'i-o-^ijal), a. An animal of tlm f^cniis 

< ’Ilinif/tllrllH. 

Chirogaleua (ki-io-K«'ld-iis), ». [NL. (Com 
timrsoii ), < Cr. ,i"/i, liaia'l, + }a/ii/, }«///, a wi a- 
si'l, a kind of sliark.) A goniisof lemurs, 


96G chiroplast 

chlrographist (ki-rog'ra-fiat), n. [< chirnyraphy the mammtp. Tlu ilcatiii foinailn is i iacisnr, i cmiino, 
+ -(.v/.l Same as rhiroyraiihrr, 2, ‘“><1 -t amlms in eiiLli half ja« ; and 1 pnaaolar in each 

, , ,, ...111,,. 1 liiilf iijiI«Taad •.! Iin'iiiiilars la raili tiaif iindiT jaw. 

I.i't the I'Airii'/rirjifiisfs la liold Ins lialia. ,, ,1. y y.i ■ 

Arhtttiinut, r.ipp, Ohiromyidse (ki-ro-mi i-de), n.pl. [NL., < ( //)- 
chirograpll080pllic(ki-rd trraf-(>-.H„r'ik), w. [< A family of leinnroid quad- 

<ir. xiifto' fftn;nir^ hiiiwhvritinfr chirograph), or Prosimia\ rej)r<'seiitotl by trie getius 

+ wisr, -f -i<\ I An export in pliirofrmjjliy ; Phnowys : in ciirront iisuKO, but a Hynonym of 
a jndj;,. of handwriting. Kinyslcy. | Kare ' D, ml, culm 


I)iiub(iil(,iiii<l<r (which (■ 


Also Cliironiyda’, 


chirography (ki-rog'rii-fi), «. ,,]nro. 

= l*g. c/N/oi/nqi/im, < Cr. as if *,V'//>o- Chiromylni (ki ro-nii-i m), pi. [NL., < f /o- 
;/'i«;ii«, < i.’oio;/i(ii;)i«, handwriting, written with + xiii.] A groiqi of leiiiiiroid qiiadrn- 

the hand: v rhiroyraph.] 1. The art of writ- <'oiTes|)onding to the faniily t7//raw///f/fr. 

ing; handwriting. — 2. A iiiirtieular or indi- Chiromys (ki'ro mis), a. [NJj. (( nviei|. IHOO), 
vidiialstvleofliandwriting.— 3. Theartoftell- < <!'’• l"f>. + /" f = J'- 'f"'":'’-] 

ing fortiuies hv examining tlio hand. ty).)cal and only genus ot tlie family f /iiro- 

chirogymnast (ki-rq-jim'inist). [= F. chi,-,,- w.'/"K eontaining the aye-aye (which sec). It 

(/i/«/aii.s7i , < tir. Ill/), liaiid, 4- ■ nixinri/i , a. gvni- current name ol (he genus, lint is a syno- 

iiast. I Anv mechanical iiiiinirat ns for. strength- u.vmof the jirior Iknihriiloiihi. Also f 7/c(/w«//,s. 
eiiing the muscles of I he hand for |iiaiiofoite- OWronecteS (ki-ro-nek'tezt, a. | N I o, < (Jr. A'/ 
or organ jilaving; es|ieeiall v, a set of rings at- kaml, -f r,/,.T,/r, a swimmer, < i7/ t"c, swini.J 1. 



lied liy sjirings to a cross-har. 
chiroid tki'roid). tt. and ,i. |< Chini.s 4- -oa/.] 

I. II. Kesenililiiig or related to the genus Clii- 
nifi : helonging (otlui fauiilv I'hiriilii’. 

II. a. .\ memherof the geuus ('liiriis or fam- 
ly I 'liiriihr. 


A genus of niarsii|iial mammals, of tho family 
IHililphyiiliv, contHining (he yapok or water- 
o{Mmsum of South .Vmerica, ('. viiricffotiis or 
yapnl.-. Illiijir, IHII. — 2. A genus of ^ledicu- 
iato lislies: same IIS ylafcmmr;».s-. Cuvier, 1817. 
Also Clii iroui'clru, 


including the small speciis kno 
makis or mouse-lemurs. ( '. imlii 
nnms(‘-lemnr of Madagascar. 

Ohlrogidae (kl-roj'i-de), u. pi. [NL., < Cl,in,.r 
{I'tiiriu/-) 4- -iihr.'] A family of extinct mar- 
supial iinitniils, tjqiitied liy the genus Cliiro.r. 

siilc'idioal :i iiiaidritiilicl'i iiiiilc or Irjliiliririiiiilr pii-iim 


Chirolepis (ki-rol'e-]iis), [NL. (Agassi/,, Ohironectidse (ki-rd-nek'ti-de). a. ?|(. [NL.,< 

< (!r. |M,i, hand, + /i~ir, a scale.] .\ C///7-oaccfr.y, 2, 4- -/dic. J A family of pediculate 
genus of fossil ganoid lishes, of’the Devonian I'shes, tyjiified hy the genus Cliirom vlcs ; sy- 
or ( »ld Led Sandstone formation, with minute noiiymoiis with .Infruiiiiriiihr. Siniiumu, 1811!). 
scales and great Iv develojied jiectoral and veil- chironomet (ki-roii'p-nier), ». [< rliirouoniy + 

trill tins, geiieral’ly referred to tho family Cii- ) A teacher of chironomy or gesticula- 

lirotii.iriihr. .Who < 'lirirolipi.s, tioii. 

chirologia (kj-rri-lo'.ji-ii), «. [NL.] Same as chironomic (ki-ip-nom'ik), «. [< ehirouomy + 

rliiiiiliu/ii. " -O’.] Jtehitingtoehironomyorthoartofgos- 

chirological (ki rp loj'i-kal), u. I’ertaining to J''!"***'*"": . , 

< hirologv. Ohironomidae (ki-rp-nom'i-do), n. pL [NL., < 

chirologlst(ki-rol'.->-jist ). „. [< c/oro/oe/i/ 4- -isL \ ChiroHomiis + -iilir. ] A family of munocorous 
One whocommiinicatesthoughtshy.sigmsmado dipterous insects, tyjiifiod hy tho genus I'hiro- 
with (he hands ami lingers, 
chirology tki-roro-Jil, u. [= F. cliiroloiiir = 

Sp. ijuirnliu/iii — I’g. (■Iiiriiliiiiiii, < NL. i-liirolii- 
(/(U.xiir. v I/I, hand, 4- -><ij«/,< /lyiv, speak: se<' 

-oh, I/I/. [ 'I'he art or |iraetice of using th<i manual 
alplialiet — that is. of communicating thoughts 
hy signs made with thi' hands and fingers, as 
hy deaf-mutes. Hoo lll•llf-)ullU'. A\ho i‘hir<ilii(/iil. 
chiromachyt (kl-iom'a-ki). a. [< Or. ,\iip"- Ohironomustki-von'd-inus), a. [NL. (Meigen), 

‘ ' called in allusion to the symmetrical nuuiiior 

whicli 


IIOUIIIN, ria y icsciiililc KUiits, anil tlic m'linp Is Hiiiiaitliiics 
ciillcil ('lllll■iJ'ol■llll■,‘. The larva' live la \iater, iniiist earth, 
iiinl reltea wimkI, ainl have fniir ti'aehcal vesieles anil a eir- 
elel (if anal set.e. 'I'heic are man) (.'enera anil alnmt SOO 
sjieeies. They have no neelli; the nntenme are phiiniise, 
especially in the males; there is nii IraiiHVerse tlniraeic 
suture; ami the cnstal vein emi.s near the tip of the wiiig. 
They greatly resemhie mesciniliies, lint a.s a rule ihi net 
hite. 'they may he elisei veil In early .siirin« in swarina 
■ itlen of imniense extent. 


'. [< rliiioi/>ii»)ni 

, ed from chirog- 


\ew Mexleii. 

chirognoraic ( ki -rog-n ( im ' i k h 
4- -/c. ] I’ertaining to <ir dor 
uouiy. 

chiro’gnomy ( k i -rog' 1 1 o - m i ) . a . [ < ( i r . I I/I, h n n d, 

4- j ri.'i/t//, umlerstiiiiding: see i/iiiiiui .l ,\ so- 
called art or science which professi's to .iudge 
<if mental chariicter from the form and mark- 
ings or linos of the hand ; ] nil mist ry. Syn. chi 
riiiiiiiniiii. ('hiriiiiiu Ill'll, these are leelmh'ally two ile)iart- 
menl» e( iialniistry : the I'nriner is Ihe pn ieiiileil art nr 
seiem e of ileterminiiitf an inUivi'lnal h eliaraeler frnm (lie 
hainl, till' latter the attempt (n ('nretell frnm the a)i|iear 
an if the haiiil what is likely (n hefall niie, 

chirograph (ki'rp-graf), u. 1= 1'’. I'liiroi/riiphi 

= Sp. i/iilriii/ritl'o -rtr I’g. cliiroi/iii/iho = It. rhiro- 
iivafii, < L. I'Uivai/riipliiiH (- 11111 , -on). < <lr. yu/m- 
ipnpiic, m,, also \vipii) puynv , neul., a hiindwrit- 
iiig, a deed or hoiid, )iro|i. adj., written witli 
the hitiid. < V"/). hand, 4- ;/ii/pi/r, write.] A 
deed which, reipiiriiig a counterpart, was en- 
grossed twice on the same ]iiece of parchment 
with a space hetw-een, in whiidi was wrilti'ii a 
word or words, or the capital letters of the al- 
|ihahet, through which the parchment was cut 
and one part given to each )iarty, so that (he 
correspondence of thi' two might he easily 
shown. 'I'hls praellee was retnineil in Knslanit fnr the 
fnrnis nf agreement ealleil UnrH of luiiil iiliin .sneli iieree- 


liii\iii, liaiid-laliiir (lit. hand-lighting), < 

I'll I'll, tighting with the hand, < vn/i, hand, 4- 
'"' 1 '/. light.] A hand-to-hand tight. Ciiiiiliu. 
fltare.] 

chiromancer (ki'ip-man-ser), n. [< ihiroiuiiucy 
4--irl.[ < >ne who alteiiqils to foretell future 

events, or to tell the fortunes and disjiositions 
of persons, hy iiisjietd ing their httnds. Also i-lii- 
roiiiiiii 1, I'liirotuiiii list. 

'I’lif jH ;n t i« al chrinumtin'cr wit ltiH a IIm* sohllrst 

aitU, Im' it Htlili'i). (he rimsl duiii^noiDi of whieli (Ik* Nv«irl<{ 
ha.'t ht-ai.l. .V. nn,i Q., tltli .si-r., MI. 

chiromancy (ki'io-man si), a. [< F. chirouiuu 
nr — Sp. iiiiiroiiiiiiiriii =: I’g. I'liiriiiuiiiiriii = It. 
rliiroiiiii u,:i<i, (. tir. 4 i'/>, hand, 4- /iiii’niif. divina 
tion. C(. rliiiomiiul.] Itivinatioii hy t he hand; 
Ihe art or jtractice <d' attempting to foretell 
(he futurt' of n jierson hy inspecting tho lines 
and liiu'aments of his hand; palmistry prac- 
tised wiih referemm to the future; also, pal- 
mistry in general. 

I'lie tliiimli, ill I'liiroiiiu Ill'll, we Ki'e VellllS. 

W, ./miMiii, Aleliemist, i. I. 

Chi I'niiHi Ill'll \\',\r,'n]ii llie markings nf tlii' palm a line 
ot f.iitiiiie ami a line iif life, fiiiils pieof of iiietaneliiily in 
llie int4-i-.'»eetiiiii-< ini tlie .sainrnitie mmint, presaaes SllrI■,lW 
.•ml| ileatli frnm lilaek sjints in the llliner nails, lunt at last, 
liavini: exiiansleil the powers of this ehihli.sli synilioliMn, 
iteinnpletes its system liy details of whieli the iihsiil'ility 
is Do longer relii-ied tiy even an ideal sense. 

It. Tiiliir, |■I•inl. (’iiltnre, I. ll.T 

SyU. Chii'oiiiitiii'!i. Chii'iiiiiiiiiiiii. .See I'hirniriuuiiih 

chiromant (ki'ip-iiiant), «. [< tir. 

< 1 "/', hand, 4- /uirrir, divination.] Same as 
rliii'oiiifiiirrr. 

chiromantic, chiromantical t,ki-rd-man'tik, 
-ti-kal), , 1 . [As rliiroimiiil 4- -ir, -iriil.'\ Fer- 


the.se insects 
stiroad ont 
their feet, 
when they 
are at, rest; 
< (:ir. x>'P"- 
ri'iiiiii;, one 
who moves 
the hands 
in gestieuhi- 
tioii : HOC c/tt- 
uniounj.'] An 
0 X I e n B i V o 
goims of dip- 
terous in- 
sects, for- 
merly reft'i- 
red to the 
family Tipu- 
liihr, or 
eraim - flies, 
hilt now 
forming tho 

r , •yi’t' of ^he 

family > liirouiiuilitir. The sperie.s (iiiinent marshy 
jilaeis and resemlile gnats. Tlio tdood-worm, used for 
hiiit, is tlie larva of ('. jifnmiwns. C. iii'fiiiiiis Is a eoimnon 
New I'.ngdand speeies. Also Cliriruiwiiinn. 

chironomy (ki-ron'o-mi), a. [= F. rlrironmnie 
=Z sp. (luiroiioiiiiii = Pg, rhiroitoiiiiii, < I 4 . rhiro- 
uoniin, < (ir. xfip'i^’fipia, gesticulation, panto- 
mirnt', < vt'pwn/inr, ono who moxes liis hands 
in gesticulation, < /t;"’/’,Jiaj_id, 4- vi/inv, raan- 
•] 1. The science which 



chirographer (ki-rog'ra-fer ), u. [ < t hinii/iaphy 
4- -ci'l.J 1. One wlio exercises or professes llie 
art or business of writing; a writer; a Iran- 


riiiiH puH^oth it from ibis offlre 


2 . One who tells fortune 
hand. Who rhiroi/rdpliiut. ChlroKrapher of flnea, 

ill Iilii h'wi. hill’, :in 'olfli-er in the Commoa I'leas who •■■■ 
grossed tines of land, See cliir„.,m/ih. 

chirospiaphic, chirographical (ki-vd-gvaf 'ik, 
-i-kal), it. [< I'hiriif/raphy 4- -ic, -icai ' ” ' • 
ing to ehirography. 


fuiniiig to. of tlu' nature of, or i>raetising ehiro- treats of the rules of pantomimic gest iculation 
manev, or divinnt ion by the hand. or of signilicaiit geslurt'. Spt'cifically — 2. The 

With wiiai e'/niiy I'hin.iiiiiiiiii'iii <-oiijeeiiiieis deny indicating a melody to a choirbymo- 

Ih. se d. eiissatioMs ill Ihe lines and moiinis of the hami !" tions of tlio hands, instead of by printed or 
.s'l#- T. Iti'iiirni', tJarih n of t'ynis. written notes. Tliis method of eoluiueting was 

chiromantist (ki'rp- man -list), , 1 . [As <•/(//■(>- eoimnon in the early Western (fliurch. 
until t /.s7.] Hami- as c///ro/«f/wcc/-. chironym (ki'ro-nim), a. (< txr. ,v"p, hand, 4- 

Chiromeles (ki-io-me'le/.), «. [NL.,<i:;r. p.'/i, iivu/iu, iiwiia, name: see o"//«i.] A manuscript- 

hand, 4- I 4 . nii'li's, a badger.] A rt'murkahiti name of an animal or of a jiiaiit; an unpub- 
geniis of nioloKsoid bats, eontaining 0110 Indo- lished name, Cour.'t, The Auk, T. d2L [Hare.] 
Malayan species, i\ tortiuatiiii, of large size, chlroplaso (ki'rd-jdaz), n. Same as rhiroplast. 

having a nearly naked body, a large gulavpoueh chiroplast (ki'ip-plast), a. [< (5r. yrtp, hand, 

■ical.] Pertain- seeretingan offensive sebaceous substance, and 4- Tr/'iarcr, verbal adj. of n?iinaeiv, forin. Cf. 

singular cntaneoiiB nursing-pouches coutaiuiug ^fi'/wTr/tuffrof, formed by liand.] An apparatus 


, t Ifbt (■ (if Alii lllltinil. 

by examining the 



chiroplast 

inveiitP*! by J. B. Logior in London, about 1810 , 
for triiining tbo hands of bcginnors in piano- 
fortt‘-i>laying. It innsidti'il of loini.i. x imiiMKrini'iits 
tn siMtilin iiml (ftilili! till? wi'lst ami tlic tliiKerM. A sinipll- 
tli'iitinu of the niniihino, iiivi'iituil by KulkbriiiiuT in ISIS, 
is still in nifiislniml use. 

chiropod (ki'ro-pod), «. [< NTi. id. 

i liii-optnUf, < tir. A'l/’/J. hand, + trmV (TmU) = K. 
foot.'] Olio of liio Chi.ro/iotfti ; a niiiiuniiil wil li 
Inindu, or foot rosonibling InindM. 

Ghiropoda (ki-ron'o-d|i), II. lit. [Mi., pi. of 
'’I'liirti/inx : hco rfiiroiiotf.] llanil-footod niani- 
nials: a natno givou by Ogilby to an artilioi.-il 
group of tlio containing tlioso whoso 

limbs torininato in linnds, or foot that may l>o 
used as hands. I ln.y inv <livl(l(-il into nimnun, i/>fii,ini- 
iiiiiiiii, iinil I'fliiliifiiiti or ' fool-hiiiitloil' aniiiiiiis, siii'li us 
of tliu nioiikiwH. till! IciiiiirH. and tin? oponsniiis. | Nut 

chiropodist (ki-rop'p-dist), It. [< Or. X'in, hand, 
+ -oir (troll-), =: E. I'oof, + -I.s 7 .] Otio who 
troals diaoasos or inalforinutiona of tlio iiands 
or foot; ospocially, a surgoon for tho foot, 
hands, and nails; aciiltororoxtractorof corns 
and oallosilios; a corn-doctor. 

chiropodous (ki-roji'o-diis), II. [ As fhirii/itiif + 
-oii.t. ] of or portainiiig to tho < 'hini/ioifit ; hav- 
ing foot liko hands; iiaiid-foot(>d. 

chiropody (ki-rop'o-di), w. [< (ir. xiiii, hand, 
- 1 - -mi;(tr«d-) = E. ./wd. Cf, r/i/'royiodt.vl.] 'I'ho 
art of troatiug dis(>asos, callusitios, or oxcros- 
oono(?s of (ho hands and I'cet. 

chiropompholyx (ki-rp-pom'fo-liks), II. [NIi., 
< (ir. pip, hand, + irii/if/i/ vi', a bubblo (blis- 
ter), < iru/it/iijc, a blistiT.J III finthol., askin-di.s- 
oa.su alTocting tho hands and soinotimos tlio 
foot, oharaotorizod by itohing and burning fol- 
Imvod liy tho apptdiranoo of vt'siolt'son tlio fin- 
gers ainl palms, Jt ohit'lly alTocts woinon, and 
has a strong (etidonoy to rooiir. 

chlropter (kl-rop'tor), w, A mumtnal of llioor- 
dor Ctiiro/iti rii ; a bat. 

Ohiroptera (ki-rop'to-rji.), a. /if. [NE, (Bln- 
monliaoh, 1799 ), nout.’pl.'of rliiro/iliriis, wiiig- 
hundmi; hhu fhirtiplorou.i. \ Tho bats; an order 
of inuduoabilian placoiital niamma 1 s,biivingtlio 
loro liiiibs iriodtllod for trim lligbt by the onor- 
inmis dovolopmont of tho nianus or iiand, tipon 
tlio olongatod and divarioatod inotacarpiil and 
{ilialaiigoal bniios of wliicb a wing-niombnino 
IS sproad out and <*(mnoott!d with tho sides of 
tho body and with tho hind limbs, rin! forcimn 
is iilsii i?liiin(iili-(l, liiiil (MinsisU of II Iona. Hiinili-r, riii vnl 
riiiliiis, ivIMi 11 riniiniontiiry iilini iinkyloscil iit its iii'ovinnil 
cnil ; till! tiinnili is sliort iiinl Iiiih ai'law, wliirti is n niitina 
nil till' iitlinr iliyits of llm vvlnas; tin; liiinl linilis arc iiccn- 

llai'ly rot.iit.cci oiil wunl so tliiil tlio is dirci lcil iiack- 

wai-cl, mill uiiniicctcil toactlicr by mi iiitcrfciiioial iin iii- 
lirmic, wlilcli also incloses u part or tin? wliolc of tlic tail, 
bimI Is sniiporlcil in part by ii peculiar tursiil process, 
tin? calcar (wliich is occitsioinilly waiitiiiu). 'I'lio onlor is 
also cImractori/iMl iiy a iliscoiil licciiliiatc ]ilai-cn(a. Tin; 
Icclli Ill'll tictnriiiloiit anil ilijiliyinloiil, consistlnn of siic- 
ciali/,iiil incisors, naiiliii-s, iirciiiolai's, iiinl inobirs, :<s or 
fewer in nnnibcr: llic lioily is fnrry : tlin w ines am more 
or less iiiikcil', till' penis penilent ; tlio tosics lin;nlniil or 

aliiloiniiial ; tint iiiiimmiu tlioriieie ; ami tlie oercbral 

splicres siiiootli ami siinill, leuviii'^ tlio l■orollollum oximisimI. 
1 be ChiroiiUrn am vxtreinoly nioilltleil ! iinfelintrii wlioso 
oixiinisation is aiiaptoil for IliKiit; tbey am mnonir llte 
most volitaiit ami aorliil of all croatiire s, Isiiinj soarooly 
alile to Iiiovo oxoopt on tlio w iii»r. .Most of tlie lats am 
inHiTilvorons or oariiivoroiis, tint siiino nio friiirivoroiis. 
I'lio onlor isiiivi.leil into tlio M,;ia,-hir<,,,t.-ra or Crmiioo n. 
anil till! Mirrurhirii/ilrrit or Aiiiiinilirnni. 'I'lio nniiilH-r of 
siH oioK Is about 4ia), of Wliloli tlioso of tbo miorooliirop- 
tormi fmnlly IVs/H'rtiVin/iiifKi ooiistitnto eoiislilorably more 
Ihaii Olio llilril (alioiit IM); tlio nmons'lilroptenins, friatlv- 
omiis lulls, or rleriipiiiliilir, aro iitimit To in iininliiT. Tlio 

iirilor is Hourly eosniopolitan, lioiriK alisont only aro- 

tie itiiil iiiit.iirotie rogions, Imt is most niiineronsly ropro- 
soiitoil in the tropioul roitions of Imtli lioMiispliores ; Ibo 
friiit-oatiiur bills iiro not foiiml in Aniorioa. So« ImiI-. 
Also tVii'iVii/ifi'/ii. 

chiropteran (kl-roj/lo-ran), a. and a. I. it. Of 
or pertaining to tbo ( 'hiro/ilvrii. 
n. II . A obiroptor ; a bat. 

chiropterous (ki-rop'te-ms), a. [< NTi. rliirop- 
ttrun, wing-handed, < Or. pip, hand, + tt-i/joi', 
a wing, = E./i!)rtf/mr. Cf./'liiro/iti rii.] Wiiig- 
hanilod, aa a hat ; sp«»cifioally, bolongiiig to tho 
(■hiro/iUrn ; having tho oharaotorn of a ohirop- 
ter or bat. 

Ur. <J. K. Oolisnii poiiitoii out tliiit many of tlio most 
olniriu-toristie spooios of tlio eldruiilrrnuii fauna of Aiis- 


chiropterygian (ki-rop-to-rij'i-ini). a. [< rhi- 

ru/iterijijinm + -««.] Of or pertaining to or of 
the naturu of the ehiropterygiuin. 

chiropteryglouB (ki-rop-to-rij'i-us), «. [< <■/</- 
rujiterinjium + -o«x.] Haiue as l•^liropt(r!/l/iall. 
<dltfopteTygiUQl (ki-rop-te-rlj'i-um), «. ; pi. chi- 
roptcryyia (-ft). [NL., (Ir. tup* hand, + 

vripvi (srept^-), wmg (< mepdv = E. feather), 


+ NTi. -turn.] The fore limb or anterior mem- 
lierof a vi‘rtebr!ite aniiniil develojied in ii hund- 
like iiisiiinor, or liaviiig the same morphologioal 
cdeiueiits as a hand: eontrasted with irhtfiyoiitr- 
riiijinm. 

ChirosopUcal (ki-ro-sof'i-kiill, u. f< chiroso- 
fthy + 'iriif.] I’ortiiiiiiiig to cliirnsophy ; ohi- 
rogiiiiinio or cliirfiiinintio. 

CMrOSOphiat (ki-ios'o-llst i, «. [ < rhiroso/ihi/ + 
isf. Cl’. .yo/,hisf.] Onu versed in ohirosoi-iiy; 
a pnliiiisl ; a ohiruiiianoor. 
chirosophy (ki-ros'o-fi), «. [< ijr. v 'p«""Oo';. 
skilled witli the hands, ^ 1"/*, hand, -b nmyu'. 
wise. I Kiiowliidgo of a jiorson’s obariiofer and 
lirobable future assorted lo be derived froiii in- 
spoolion of the htiiid; (he so-oallod soioiioii of 
pabiiisfry; oliirognoiny or l•1lil■lllllIllll•y. Also 
spelleil fhfiroKo/thij. 

'I'lio aiillior socks to ilivorre r/o iVfis,./,/,,/ fnim :i|| asso- 
einlioii w illi astrology ami otlnT stmlics of tho kiinl, mnl 
to liriii)' it to till! test of triitli. 

.V. nil-/ V., tab sor., XII. .v.w. 

Ohirotes (ki-ro'tez), «. [NIi. (Diiiiieril and 
Mibroii) (of. tir. ,Ti//ii.i.'ii!,', vt'rbal adj. of xiifunr, 
.snbdno). < (Jr. j. ip, (ho hand, j Tlie (ypioal go- 
nna of the family t'hiroliihr. r. ,;i,„iii,iii,iiiis is a 
speeii s ol sillilerrmn aii Iniliits, like tlie otln-r miipliislKc 

iioiils, till' tliiekiicss of tho litllo lliiv-r. mnl s or pi 

inohes loins. It is a im'ivo of Moxleo. Also ( 'A,-; int. s. 

chiroteuthid (ki-io-luMhid), «. A oeplmlopod 
of tho family Cfiiroft uthiifir. 

Ghiroteuthidse (ki-ro-(fi'(hi-iie), «. pi. [Nii., 

for *i'hirotiiithiiliilii\<. f'hirohnlhin (-tliiif-) + 
-nfir.] A family of tonthidoid dooaoerons 
oi'phalopods, ty[iifiod by (-he genus f ‘hiro/ciithis. 

Tlioy iiitvo free mins; lacryiiiul sinuses ; n sinall siplnoi 
•lostitiito ol valve or ilorsal liriillo, mnl no iiiiolial or mnll- 
tory nosls; very eloiiaateil eliiviKeioiis arms, tippeil with 
II spoon slnUH-il orumi opeiiiiiK iMiekwanl mnl w illi rows of 
sinmibir sninll .snekcr.s ; ii swollen bulb on a Iona peilieel 
on tbo club; tlio Inieriil iiionibrmio 7 •■nitloil ; mnl 0 bne- 
eal iiiinilorons opi'iilnus. 

Ghiroteuthls (ki-ro-fu'diis), «. [Nfi. (D’Or- 
bigny), < (Jr. p/p, liand, + n rtVr, a Nipiid.] A 
genus of oo)>1inlopods, typioal of the family 
< 'hiriilriithidtv. 

chirotheca (ki-ro-tlie'kii), «.; |||. rhirtiihiTir 
(-so). [Mli., <(Jr. in'/i, hand, +lliiui/, the case. | 

1. Tho opi.soopal glove. Si-o _i//oii'. — 2. liiitr- 
iiior, a ganiitiol, either (lie early glove of oliain- 
mailorllio later elaborate one of wrniight steel. 

Chirotidae(ki-rot'i-de ),».///. [NIi.(.l. E.tJray. 
1S40), < I'hinitrs -b -iifir.'] A family of iiinphis- 
bienoiil lir.ards, eharae(eri/,ed by the preseiieo 
of a small pair of fore limbs. It. is typified by 
(be genus I'liirohs. 

chirotony (kl-rot.'p-nil, a. [= E, fhirotoiiir, < 
Ur. Ai'/w'ier'u, tin exleiidiiig of (lie liaiids. < in- 
/u'lToror, stre(ebiiig out tlio band.s, < x>'i‘, liand, 
-b rtii'tvc, s(re(eh: id-o four, trii.tioii, oto.] 1. In 
f/r. aiili'/., voting by show of hands. — 2. Im- 
iiosilion of hamis in ordiiining priests. 

Uhirox (ki'roks), II. [ Nii. (so oallod from the 
eross-sbiipod iisHiiro of the crowns of the pro- 
iiiolar (eedi), < Ur. p, (ho letter X (a eross), -b 
/«.'g (/«.); -), a cleft, fissure, < p//; I'/ i'ii/ (■^"/m;), 
break.] A genus of extiiiet mammals, tyiiical 
of die family fV/iroj/iffic. A’. D. Vo/tr. 

Chirp^ (ebei'ii), r. [< ME, rhir/trn, rhi/r/irn 
U, :;irj>i n, nvliiriii ii), chirp, an iniilativo word, a 
variation of chirht n: see rhirl:^. and cf. rlin/i. 
rhi/i'-i, etc. liOiigtlieiied forms are rhirrii/i^, rhr- 
riiji, vlirerii/i-: see tbese words, and rliirr.] I. 
iiitrfiHS. 1, To make a short, sharp, cheery 
sound, us is done by siimll birils and various 
insects. 

A miM'kiiiK birilperebiiiKoiiaeliiiiiiicy-top . . . w'lciear- 
elliiiK, whiatliliK, niewiiiK, fliirpiioi, aen-uiiiiiiK. nml trill- 
init with the cestiixy of a wiiiilv .May in liia tlironl. 

O. ir. I’aMf, old ITeolc Iliiys, p. 

2. To utter inarticiiluto sounds (‘xpiTssivo of 
satisfaction or pleasure. 

IloW would he chirp uiid cxiiaiid over a iiiiunii ! 

I.lllilh, Solltll-Sca lloll..,e. 

II. fruits. To sound or utter in a chiriiing 
manner. [Kare.] 

ThiitHhe iiilsht aoiiinl 


Whilst happier birds ran sprcnil timir iiiiiililc wing 
From Hlinilw to ecdai's, and tliei-e chirp uml slug, 

In ehoicc of ruptures, the huriiiuiiiuiis story 
of mail's redeiiiption and his Maker's glory. 

l/uarlm, Kaibleiim, v. 111. 
chirp^clierp), a. [< cA/r/i>, r.] Ashort, sharp, 
cheerful note, as of certain birds and insects. 

I licar a chirp of Idnls. Tennyson, In Mciiiorluin, exix. 

chirp’-* (cli^rp), r. i. [Cf. ckirpl, r., cheerii/^, 
and ckirk'i,^ To cheer ; enliven : known only 
ill tho present participle. 


chimrgery 

Tho ehirpiny anil imnlcrato liottlo. 71. Jimmin. 

Ilo takes Ills chirpinn pint, iiiid criirks liia Jokes. 

/'ii/'c. Moral Kssays, iil. SfiS. 

chirper (Chfir'per), w. A bird or an insect that 
chirps; one who chirps oris clieerfiil. 

'I'lie chirper . . . Iicxiiis ills notes in tlie middle of Miireli. 

UiUtert While, Nat. Mist, of .Sellmiiie, xvl. 

chirpingly (cher'ping-li), mh'. Ill a chirping 
manner. 

chirpy ('-her' pi), rt. [< c/u'r/d -b -yl.] Inclined 
to chirp; full of i-liiriiing; hence, tignratively, 
lively; clieert'iil ; tiilkutive. [Collmp] 

Tln v were a< sl.'ioly ii.s eloeks and chirpii n.s erlekets, in- 
dnluingiii iininva j? -<1 w liein vertlie iitlciilioii of oiir friends 
l.cliin>l WHS sbiekemd. .V. ,1. Her., ('.X.Wt. -J.V', 

chirr (chcr), r. i. [ /Mso writti-n rliirrr, rhiirre 
(ME. not fiiiiiid, lint cf. rhirk^ and rhir/>^),(. 
.AS. rrorrtiii, munnnr, conitiluin, = < )IIU. krrraii, 
rhrrriiii, qiirruii, MIKJ. IrriTii (strong verb), 
cry, innrniiir, gruinlde (cf. MI>. kiiriiii, korrrii, 
korrirn, I). kirrrii, coo, immii, = lato MHU. 
U. kinrii = l>an. kiirrr, i-oo; cf. also Mild. 
i/rrrrii, i/iirrrn, i/iirn ii, U. i/irn n, coo : deriv. 
forms sliowing imil.-itive variation); prob. orig. 
(Tent.) *krrsiiii = L. i/iirrirr (for *f/iirsiiT), talk, 
clnitter (see i/iirriiloiiH)\ cf. Ur. jA'/ii'f, spcecli, 
Skt. yir, the veice: see cu//'. From tbo saino 
root aro rhirk^, chirp^, etc.] 1. To niuininr or 
COD as a pigeon. — 2. To utter a treinnlons, rat- 
tling sound ; iiinke a shrill jarring noise, such 
MS that innde by the cricket or cicadii; cliirp. 
‘I'Uf ehicriii;/ gi'iiSNlnippcr. Iferriek. 

Not II erlekel chirr'il. Tcinqisnn, In Mciiiorimii, xev. 

chirrup* (cliir'n|i), -r. r'. ; [iret. uml pji. c///wt/>- 
iit or rkirriii>l, ppr. rhirrii/iiiiij, [A lengtbened 
form of rhir/iK (T. chrrii/i, rhrrru/ii. ) To chirp. 

Tlieerlekete/iii-iii/isin tlicliciirtli. fo>/,/io/iif/i. Vicar, viii. 
Ami w’liit, w'iilt, wliit, in tlie liiisli liesiile me chirrup! (lie 
niglitiiig!ile, Tciiiqmui, Tlie liniinliiiotlier, st. 10. 

chirrup* (I'hir'iip), u. [< ehirnqA, r,] A cbirii. 

Tile ^plll'row■'se/ll'l■|■|//;^lll llie roof. Tcitii'isiin, Marliiiiii. 

chirrup’-* (cbir'up), r. t. [Same us rhirrup^, 
mixed with rhirrii/A = rlirrrii/i'^.} To ipiii-ken, 
enliven, or animate, as by imikiiig a <-birpiiig 
sound; i-bernp: as, lo <-/<irraji one’s horses, 
chirrupy (cliir' np-i), u. [< rhirm/i'i + -i/*.) 

I 'llcl•l•^lll ; livt'ly; chirpy. 

chirtt (chert ), r. t. [Also written rherl ; e£. 

iirf, jirk.] To sipieeze; press out suddenly, 
chirtt (chert ), II. [< rhirt, r.] 1. A sqiiee/.e. 

— 2. A sipiirt, or a si[ue*izn tbrongb the teeth. 

Witli 0 we Kpll tlie :i»|.iriitioii, Inrniiig it into an Ttulbin 
chill; us, eliurltic, eln i iie. 

A. Hume. (li lliogriipliii'U':. K. T. S.), p. l.-|. 
chiru (chir'ii), a. [Hind. (Tibetan) c/orM.] A 
kind of antelo[io of western 'I'ibet; a species 
of (he gtmiis f‘iiiithnlops, .Also rhirii, 
chirurseon (ki-rcr'jpn\ w. [This word, in early 
mod. R. also rhinirt/ion, now made to conform, 
as to its first syllalde, in spelling with the moil. 
F. rhiriiri/irii, and in spellingund priiiiuneiatiiiii 
witli mod. H. woi-ds (as rhiroi/rii/ihi/, etc.) hav- 
ing the same ult. Ur. element rhi'r-, would bo 
reg. *cirnrijron (prim, si-n'-r'.jpn), < ME. cinir- 
i/ivii, rinirijiiiii, sirnr;/icii, (once iniswrilteii rti- 
run/irH), < OF. ririiri/irH, mod. F. (conrorniiiig 
with the Tj. spt-lling) rhiriinjirii = Pr. riniri/irii 
(after F.) = Sp. ririijiniii '= I’g. rirurt/ido, < 
ME. as if *rhiriir<iiniiiis, ‘‘ririirijiniiiis (with suf- 
fix -nuns: HOO -an, -»■««), eipiiv. to tlie eominon 

ME. rhiruri/iriis, rirunjiviis (> It. vinujivo, <-i- 
roivo (Florio, Veneroni), a surgeon, now only 
adj., ehiriinjirii ; st-e rhiriirgir), a cliiriirgeon, 
surgeon, prop, adj., < Lli. rhiruri/iriis, adj. (< 
Ur. ,l>'/«>c/i>vMif), surgical (see rh'iriirt/ir), < li. 
rhiniri/iis, Ml^. also rirtiri/iis, a ehirurgeoii, stir- 
geiin, ’< Ur. v"/""’/'; a ehirnrgeoii, surgeon, an 
operating medii-al man, prop, adj., working or 
doing by hiiiiil, priietiaiiig a bundieriift, < 
the hand, -b i'ir,ov, work, •I'/cni', v., work, = E. 
irork, I). V. Tho ME. viriiri/iiii, sinirijicii, was 
more eommoii in tho eontvaeted form sunfien, 
siinim, siirjon (AF. rjiriii/rn, siroijrii, siiri'girn, 
etc.), whence the iismil moil, form .s-wri/cow .- see 
siin/roii, aiiil cf. rhiriiriji ri/, siiiurrii, chirurgical, 
fiirgiciit, etc.] A .surgeon. [Arehaic.J 
Tile loss 

nf a t.M.tb pulled .nit by big chic,,,. torn. 

MuMimjcry lU'lliivu u» yuti List, i. 2, 

chirurgeonly (ki-rer'jpn-li), adr. [< rhirurgeOH 
+ -ty’-T] la the manner of a chirurgoon or'sur- 
geoii. Slink. 

chinttgery (ki-ri r'je-ri), «. rin mod. use a re- 
version (witli tlio initial Hpolliug and pronun- 
ciation as in cliiriirgeon) to tho orig. form of 
surgery, nainoly ME. *eirurgcrie (found, how- 
ever, only in the contracted form surgerie), < 



chimrgery 

OF. cirurffcric, a rare form (with llm form, con- 
formed to t}iat of nouns in -rrir, JO. -rrif, ns in 
popery, etc.) of cinirijir, Kininjir, laler and mod. 
F. chirurpir = Fr. riniri/iii = Sji. ririipio = l’^. 
cirurgia = It. ciriigin, now clnrurgia — J>. il. 
chiriirgiv = Dan. kirurgi — Sw. chirnrgi (=: mod. 
K. ns if * rhirurgy), < l.li. rhinirgiii, ^Ifj. also 
ririirgift, (•InruTpu’y, surj'cry, in L. a violont 
renu'ily, < (Jr. Hm art or oractico of 

surf'(>ry, any liandicrat't. a woikini' by liand, < 
worliinj' by hand, as noun a cliiriir- 
goon, surgeon; soi^ fliinirgniti, ui\d cf. xurgiry 
and surgroiiri/.] Surgery. [Areliuie.] 

(iyari'iii laivlii); skill in I'liininii’t ii, iiniirt in tlniKc ilnys 
milcli i Ktci-im cl. Sir J‘. Siiliiri/. 

The Kiirdi n ini'i lin Mve iirc all In i- iiliyair amt i/iiVio ■ 
yrri/. I^iidIcI in Wnlh.ii'it ( (iiiiiili li' Ansli r, p. s-.!. 

Ttio ( 1 Iki'Iis<‘ Ilf till' iiatlim was nruaiili', amt tint fnin-- 
tliianl. amt tlm rmali rliinirui-ni nf war was IIk inity n ni- 
rily. <1. ir. /inlinrr. (Ilil \ nl. uf l.if.-, |i. h.(. 

cWrurglc (kl-rer'jik), <i. [=: F. rhirurgigw =: 

So. ijiiiriirgiro Dg. rinirgini = It. rliiriirgirn 
(formerly {•iriiijirn, ciniico, n.), < Lti. rliiriirg)- 
CKs, .MIj. also rirorgiriis, surgical, < (Jr. ^iigar/i- 
yihor, of or for surgery or liandieraft, surgical, 
tnanual, < v'/pae/i) /e, surgery, liandiertd't : see 
i‘hinn'gi )'!i cliinirgnin, and ef. siirgir/il.] If. 
Mtiiiual ; ridaling i.o work done by th<' hand. 
Hn. n'illciiis. — 2. Surgical. [Arcliaie.) 
clururgical (ki-ri''r'.ii-kal), </. [< rhinirgir + 

-at ; 1’’. rliinit'gictil. ('(. siirgicdl.] (Ihirurgic; 

Hurgicfd ; as, rliii nrginil lore,” Longfilloir, 
(ioldeii Legend, vi. (Archaic.] 

Ohirus (kl'rust, a. (Nil., < (Ir. ;vr»/i, (ho hand.] 
A gt'uus of tislies, typical of the family Chiriihv, 
or referred to (he frigliihr. 
chiselL chosil (idii/.'el, cliez'il), a. [E. dial., 
also ('//L’.stV, e/(e.s’,v/7 ; < ME. chisel, ehrsel, ehesil, 
(. AS. eeosel, egsrl, eisit (~ (II). lesri, kijsel, J). 
Ave-'cl (in (“oniji. ) = OlltJ. ehisil, MlItJ. kis< l, (i. 
kk'Srl = Dan. Sw. kisel (in comp.) ), gravel ; dim. 
of simpler form, MlKi. Ins, (f. kies = Dtin. kis, 

? ravel; cf. D. kei, Hint, gravel. See ehessi>m.] 
. (Jravol. 

As siiiiil In till' SCI' iliitlic I'titic amt Itnwo 
Halil I'/ii'siVi/s aiaiiy ianaincralilc. 

iitrii Myxtrrirs, ]>. ,M1. 
2. Hran ; coarse (lour; the coarst'r pai't of bran 
or Hour: getierallv in the plural. (^I’rov. Eng. 
in both senses.] ‘ 

chisel''^ ((dii//el), II. mod. E. also ehi::e1 ; 

< ME. ehisel, ehi/sel, ehesil, also seheselle, see- 
sdle, < DK. eiseli F. eisemi z= So. eiiieel Eg. 
siiKel= It. eesello, a idiisel; cf. ML. eisrlhis, for- 
ceps, seiseliim, a chisel (as if connected with 
L. seiiiilere, cut; so seissurs, tp v.), prob. for 
*cirselliis, a dim. form bused on L. eiesiis, in 
comp, -eisiis, jtp. of einlere, cut. Cf. .yc/.v.'.or.s.] 
A tool consist ing of a blade, cotiimonly Hat, luit 
sometimes eoneavocon vex, havitig a beveled 
or sloping cutting edge at one extremity :ind a 
handle at tli(‘ other, ilesigned to cut under the 
impulse of a blow from a tnallet, or under pres- 
sure of the hand or in a lathe. In ciitiiiiiiiii iiNC il 
lit It iiiiriaa. Uiiiisliii;. sjilltliiii', er ciiltiat'-oal iinitniiiiciil. 
itinl ill till' iatlii' It iii i riifiim iniiiiy illltin iit kiiiils nf tiini- 
lag, iici'iiriliiig t'l llic hliii|iii Ilf t ill' ciittiiig cilgc. I'liii.i'Is 
lire iisimlly iiiiau'il frinn tlicir sliiipc nr iirc, iih i'Ai/«//i; 

Till'll' is SIM h II SCI ailiig .snftlicss III the liinlis ns if, imt 
a I'/i/si'f Incl licwn Ihrm nut nf ctniic, lint a iicncil liail 
ilriiH'ii ami utinakcl tliciii in nil. Sir II. tCnOnn. 

Boasting-chisel, a Innml ctii»cl h.hciI tn ilrcRS rmiglily 
the Hurfiiic nf Rtiiiic.^ Calking- chisel, » ciiiM-ytitii a 

Carving-chisel, a clii.si l with an nliliiim' I'llgc.iiaving a 
tic/i'i nil cacti Ri.ic, Chisel in martellne, a i.naRting- 

cliiRcl w illi steel pnints. cni|i|ny, ,| in wnikiin: iiiaiiilc. 

Cold chisel. 'Sec i-ii/'/ c/iiMf, Corner-chisel, a cIiImI 

Willi two cilgi'.'i pi'ijccling ici iaiigiilai'ly trniii a crncr. If 
la iiHcii fnr I lilting iiini'iiRc cni ni rs. Cross-cut Chisel, a 

cliiscl w'illi a iiarinw cutting ciigc, iiscil In make a ginmc 
ill inctal H Ill'l l' it, i.s In lie Innki ii. DOIltal chlsel, a 
clil-icl fnr cM'avatinif rurilici in tcctli nr fnr cnitini; Iccth 
tn lircimri' llicm fnr lilliiig. Dlamond-polnt chtsol, ii 
clilacl liaving tile ciirnirn grniiml nlf nMiiiiiily. A.’. //. 
A'/in//;f, Dog-leg chisel, a cliiM-l Willi a cinnkcil sliank, 
uscil inRiminfli iiic iiottnins nf lonnvcK. Drlxring-chlsel, 
Iiclii.si'l liai ing a slnpc nr lic/.cl nii cacli face, Eutering- 

chlsel. Same as s/ni.m . /i/...'/, Mortlse-lock chisel, a 

rllisi'l Ilf a fiecnliar sliiiiic inlaplcil fnr inilllng mil Ilic w 1 

ill making flic linlca in linnr styles In rceeivi' the Ineks. 
Round-nosed chisel, in nuirhlr innkiii'i, a kiinl nf file 
llie seiTiileil end nf w liieli is lieiit nvei ; a ritller. H i* iim'iI 
tn sink ami even the siirfiiee nf niarlile. Spoon-Chlsel, a 
bent I'liisel with a lier.el im eiu'li siite, useil by seuliitnrK. 
Al-in nilleil rtitrri ng-rhisrl. 

chisel- (eJiiz'el), V. t.; pret. and [ip. ehiseleil or 
ehiselleil, )>j>r. ehiseling or ehiselling. [< ehisel'^, 
n.J 1. To eiit, jiare, gouge, or engrave with a 
cJiisel ; us, to chisel marble. 

One or two of llieni [the eoliinins] are iiimo the better 
for licing new chUelled la modern times. 

if. A. Preeinan, Venice, p. 262. 


068 chiton 

2. To make by entiing or engraving with a chital (chit'nD, n. [Anglo-Ind. c/ttffi/I, < Hind, 
ehisel: as. lo ehi.sel a slaiiio from stone. — 3, c/it/o/, sjiottcd, a spotted snake, c/ttfit/, a spotted 
Figuratively, to cut elose, as iu a bargain; deer. Cf.ehilra.] 1. A venomous water-snako 
gouge ; ebi>at : as, to ehisel ooo out of bis share, or sea-serpent of the genus Ilyilrophis, of the 
l^Sliing.J East Indian seas. — 2, Tim Indian spotted deer, 


: as, to f/t/.vc/ one out of his share. 

East Indian seal 

...le ever bull lower iiiolives timii tlii' . tj'is llllieilllllfl, 

Dileliess wlieii she rhisill.il me alioiil Silverbriilge. , chitarah (cliit'a-rii), n. [Turk.] A silk and 
.1. ; riif/ti/i.', 1 be Prime Minister, \i, ,.()tton fabric niaiiiifact ured ill Turkey. Mchl- 
chisei-draft (cliiz' el -draft), «. The dres.sed n/f/i, (kmi. Diet, 
edge of a stone, which serves as a guide in cut- chit-DOOk (cliit/bhk), v. In India, and among 
ling the rest. foreigners in China, Japan, ete., n memorap- 

chiseled, chiselled (ehiz'ehl), p. a. [Pp. of dum-book in wliieh chits, notes, or I>aicels sent 
ehisel, r.J Worked witli a ehisel, or as with a by inessenger are registered, with a simee for 
eliisel; eU'iir-eut; stutiiesipie. the initialsdr signature of t lie receiver as proof 

Tbe lU'lieiite uml rhis.ir.i iieiiiiiy of Hie stmleiifs fell- <if delivery ; It deliverv-book sent with idiits. 
lures, niihrrr, l■;^lgem' Ariuii, iii. 17. chlt-chat (cliit'eliii t ), II. [A varied rediiiil. of 

chi8elmanship(ehiz'el-nuui-shi|i), «. The work ehiid, ip v., imitative of eontinnal talking ; ef. 
of a stoiie-eiitter ; carving. LI'‘'"'e.J Hind, kieh kieh, kaeli kiieh, eiiit-eliat, gossip.] 

No eliinbine plant was perniitte.i to ileiile tills eliiboraie Faibiliiir or earelosH talk Of conversation; prat- 
}iU: i i,lrhis, liiiiiiishl/i. /■,■(l,■,ll■/. , Half skillaiiil (ls',ll), i. SC,. t lo; gossiji. 
chisel-point (ehiz'el-poiiit), a. A point shaped Notbing can be inore unlike tliaii tbe inllateii llnieftl 

like 11 eliisiel • ns I lie /'J/A y / iioiTi/ of ii rose n'lil ''''*1 lies of .Shaflesliiiry ami tlm al I'/nt I'/nif 

bko a < libsi I • im. Die iliisil-piiiiil ot a los. -nail. lient. el Slyle in W riling. 

chisel-shaped (ehiz el-shald) O. Sliaped like 'Phis I'/i/f.i'/mf Is tiM ourself onlv,. . . an 

.. ..i...„.i. Kpeeitieally apjilied to (lie reail to Sally, amt not spoken of In any b '■ ’ 


ehisel: , . ... 

mandibles when they iirt* curved at tin' tip iind 
Iriincalc, with a cutting edge turiietl inward. 
Also callod seiiljiriforni. 

chisel-tooth (eliiz'cl-tiilh), «. Thesi-alpriform 
perennial ineisorof a rodent; socalUsl beeuuse 
tlifi cut ting edge is beveled siiarp like a ehisel. 

Ohisleu (kis'lii), a, ( Ileb. A't.s7r«. 1 Thenintli 
niontli of tiH> sacred ytuir of the Jews, now (he 
third, answering to parts of Xoveinlier and De- 
cember. .'Mso written I'isleii and hisleii. 

chisley (<d)iz'li), u. [< ehlsed •+■ -ri/t = -,(/'.] 
Having a sandy and clayey character; ooufuin. 


/■Vim I'/ ill, I, iff, p. 428. 
'fill' I'oiiiinnii l•/n■/-l•/lllf of the tow II. 'I'lillrr, .No. 1!)7. 

chitin. chitine (krtin), n. [< (ir. atnnie, 

+ -///', -b/t'-i.] Tlie tin me given by Oilier to tho 
orgnnie substance wliich furnis the elytra and 
intt'gnmcnls of insects find the carapaces of 
I'nistiieeii, find wliieh may he obtained by ex- 
liansting llie witig-eases of May-beetles or 
June-bngs with water, aleoliol, etlier, acetic 
acid, ami boiling alkalis, riio nsiiliii' n tiiiiis tho 
form Ilf the w iiig-iiisi's. ft Is solid, ll•llllspllrl■llt, anil of 
iisiiei'l. Its I'ompiisitiiin is rogarili'il as bi'iiig Cib 
•• -alli'il • 


l'l*f 'I ol gravel and small peb- chitlnization (ki li-ni-za'shon), >i. [< *ehitiiiii:o 


bles: said of soils. 

Chismobranchiata (kis-nip-biang-ki-a'tii). n. 

III. An erruneonH form of Sehisiiiolintnehiitlii. 
chissel, «. See ehisriK 

chit^ (<‘hit), II. ME. '('//(for ‘'(•/ii7/c (not found 
ill lh(> sense of ‘ shoot ' or *s[irout’), < AS. eith (== 
OS. kulh = OHO. *ehi<li. "khli, MHO. /I'iV//’, O. 
dial, keiil), a shoot, sjirout, sprig, giTin, seeil ; 
from Tent, ■y/ */.<, s|irout, genninate: neochiiiei, 
and ef. ehil-.l !• germ or embryo of a 

seed. See cut liiidi r leheiil. 

'I'lii' rhil or sprit at llii' iiint I'liil. Mi.rliiiirr, lliisliaiiilry. 
■At till' Ilf III r Irllil Ilf till' w lll'llt llrl'lyl is HlC rhit, Ol'gl'l'lllp 
wbirh I'oiilaiiiH till' gi'i'iiiiliiil pi'iiiripii'. 

V’/ii' Cfiiltini, .V.VXII. 41, 

2t. A pimple; a wart, 


(in ehiliiiiieil) + -iiliini.] 1. (.’on version into 
chitin; (he act or^iroeess of heingeliilinized. — 
2. The stiite of being eliilinizi'd ; liai'dness t'f 
(he intt'gnmeiil s I'esiilting from the iiresenco of 
chitin. 

Also sjielled ehilhiisdliini. 

Chitinized (kPli nizdl, n. [< ehitiu + -Lc -+• 
-('(/-.] Heeomo ehitinons; madt' into chitin; 
hardent'd Ity tlie deposition of chitin; ehiti- 
nous. Also s])ellod ehiliiiiseil. 

Hinso jiuuHolt'iil of till.* Itoily and I hid >8 iiro oft on uttui'licd 
l»y rhidnim'd truiloli.s to lilt' parts whlili liny liavo to 


chitlno-arenaceous (ki ti-ub-ar-e-na'shius), n. 
Uesembling eliitiu Jiiid siuid: as, tlic ehiiino- 
, , . , , .. trrcintccoa.s test of miliulites. 

chit’ (chit I. r. /.; pret. and pp. '/"bet/, ])pr. ehil- chitinocalcareoUS (Id ti-mi-kal-ka'i'e-iis), a. 
hug. [< ehilKii. <1. f /</<•/••(, f.J 1<) sprout; ( hitipuoH and chalky ; eomposeil of a sul.stanco 
shoot, as a seeil or jilaiit. resembling chit in mi.'icd willi ealeareoiis mat- 

I havi- kiii.wii biiilry .■hit III SI'V. II hiaii'.s afti r bi tag „„i,i „f,f)„. (,.s|s of some infusorians, 

tlin.wii fiiKli. ’‘"’'''“'"‘'•y- chitinogenous (kl-ti-iioj'e-iins), ft. chitin + 

chit- (chit), ». (< ML. t7o//c, a young animal, genoiis.] I'rodueing eliiliii: n ehilimigenous 

xvhelp, HI. kille:=<i. kihe, kie.:e, a kitten; tirgiin. 

ajiliar. a dim. of co/': see co/’, find ef. kilK chitinoUB (ki't i-niis), o. \<ehiliif + -mas.] 1, 
killeii, killing, and ehdt-K and ef. L. edtiiliis, a (,'onsist ing of or having Die miliire of chitin. 


whelp, dim. of cf////.s', a eat.] If. -A young ii 
null ; a whelp. 

I'lirir haililf ilirhi'.s the yn hiuiii liiicliiiil, and imrshi di' 
(lilt litle rhiltrs (I,, riiiitririt .iiliili.sl 

H ifi'/i/, I.s. vvviv. ir. (Oxf,). 
Speeilienlly — 2f. A young eat ; a kitten. 7;’. 


Will'll tlic '•hiliiiiiiis Ir.vtiii'i'.s Ilf bisii'Is ai'i' In hi' thus 
miainti'il, Ihvy must im livsl sufli'm'd liy siii pitig In Oil 
Ilf Tni'pi'iiliiii'. It. />'. ('nrjii iit. r, .Mii'ins., 112111. 

2. ('’ontiiiiiing chitin in greatei' or less propor- 
tion: in the nrtieulate iiniiiuils, applied lo any 
detiiiilely hardened jiiirt ot (he iiilegnment. 


I'hillijis, ITtltl. — 3. A child or bahe; a. pert chitlin (cliit'lin), a. ( For *c/o7//af/, < *c/o7 for 
young person, especially a girl. (^('olloii.J c/m/l -b -lingK] A small |iieee ; a fniginent. 

A si|ui aliiig</,i7. T.dirr, So. H'J. d'"'.”*,'-.' 

Mv girl iiiiivi'il willi .sii timi'li graci' uml vivmitv, tliiit Chltling (ehit'lliig), n. Same as ehitlerling, 1. 
my w ifci i.iild III.I avniil ilisnu i i iiig f hi- priili' i.f li.-r lii'ai t, Ib'l imui linm's, witti rlidh 

Iiy a.sMiriiig iiic tiint. tlinUv:li ()u‘ littif pA(f did it HO('|pv< rl> , ^J(tr/c 7 naiii^ \ ') j ahi|i .Ahmatl, xli'x, 

ail Ih.' sli ps wi ll' .still. M fri.in lii isi lf. ' chitcin (ki'ton), «. [< (ir. v-n.'ii', a tunic, prob. 

of Easlern origin.] 1, .\ tunic; a usual gar- 


iiiiltininith„ Vlciu*, 

Chit'^t, «. f.Also wrillen chill, appar. a var. of ,,c both 

ehdl-.] .'\ kind of bird. .lrc/o/'o/w//<f, AIlI. J.'itl. eient ( Jrceks. 

chit’ (chit), n. |(if. chid iiiid ehiiiel.} An 
slrnniciit for cleaving laths. 

Chif't, r. A Mid.llo English c.inlraction otehiil- il',. 

rth. Chdueer. 

chit”, chitty” (chit, chit 'i), w. [A Iso chitee and 
ehiltdh ; < llind. ehillhi, iibbrev. ehil, Hetig. chill, 
etc., a note or letter, ul.su Hind, eliitlhii, Heng. 
child, etc., a mein.iranduiii, rough note, or ac- 
count.] Tn the East Indies, ( 'hina, Japan, etc., 
a note or letter; a slnirt writing of any kitid, 

.as a letter of reeoinmeudatioli, a note of in- 
debt e.l ness, an .irder, a ptiss, ete. The foriii 
ehilty is not in use in ChiiiH and Japan. 


and woiiicii iimoiig tho i 

^■|■|■,^ shurt, iiml 
I'iilliiigiiiviilii- 

I, willi s|„,r| |,.ti,;«l,,,'v,.s. Thu 

nils, uml ritlii r phiiii w hite or col- 


I puiil off all Illy other Bui viuif*: . . . giivo them nil 
chitlys or notes iluHerihliiK their virtues uml servlees. 

ir. U. Jlussell, Uiary in India, II. 4fS. 

chitei (cho'ti'), II. (t'hiiie8e,< chi, govern, + tai, 
a title of respect given to oflicers.] A Chinese 
governor-general or viceroy. See Imng-tuh, 


ly iifli r the I’l'i si 
nil'll uml emhioi.li i i'il. 

These llgmes ui e all ill ii iiiil inn timi,., fai|i,m 

t(» (Jip feet, ntid willi hIccsch hs Inr ;is tii(> cIIidwm over 
whicli is :i nmiillu wound rotiiid iln> liiidy, 

V, /’. Art and Aiclnpol., p. 76. 

2. Tn.'OfV/.; (tf) [cup.] (XL.] Tlic typical genus 
of the family f 7o7o/(i7/fi' (which see ). in the nhler 

sysleiiis it wigs iisi il for all the C/olioo./ie or /■i,/i/;,/.u'oi,/io- 
rn, hilt ill n-eeiit syslems it is i i'.sli'ieti ,| to a siiiall groiifi of 

sfii'i'ii's. (/,) J., tupfuber of the genus I'liiUin or 
family Ckihit/idtc.- Dorian chiton, the form oftnnlc 
lyiiii'iilaiiioiigbium heBiiniie Doiian laee, l.iit not I'oiilliied 
to them. Ill its i hanietorislk' form it wiu. a rectangular 
piece of woolen stuff, sleeveless, fusleiieil on the shoulilcrs 
wUli biii'kli'B, iiHiinlly worn with a la lt, imne or less open 
on the right side, and cxteiidiiig to nhoiit the inlddle of 
the thigh. See cut under Arte mis, -Ionian ohlton. the 




Ionian Cliilon.— Taiia^rA fij;rurinc« Hcrlm Museum. 


chiton ooQ 

form of tunic typical anioiiK till! Iniiinns. It waavnliniii- /..i 

nuns, nsntiily made of line iiiicii, I'itiicr witli nr witlniiit (i lilt ir), j. j. [< MR., chlterrn, I'liat- 

hUlvi's of viuioiiH form, aini fell in iiiimcroiis fnlils fnnii •■iiirp ns n liinl, an iiiiitutivo viirialioii of 

the slionl.lcra lo the tfet. It waa v. ry .•..mtm.iiiv so h.ns; < h,iti irn, cliatlor : soo cluittrr, ami i-f. twilirr. I 
that it was lU'ccssary, in ovdev to keep it. from tridlinu on 'I'o rliifti • twiltor ^ 

the urouild, to pull it lip tliloiitfli a Kirdlc at tin- waist, ' „„ „ 

<7,.iti.-. r. Mlll.-r sTale. 1. 1?. 
ThoiiKh III- i-riij lo Ci-yst thiiiiiK- with ki-iii- willf, I It iit- 
Ills ll■■lm• ivoiri'l 111- in own- lonli-s i-n- lyke ii p\i-s rhU- 
/■/, rs tll). xil. 

I ehiti.-r, i-liirp, and syntr. 

A'l’iiiffiff, l-'lowers of Kpii:raiiis. 

chitter" (eliit'i-r), r. #. [Prolt. a iiioililii-iition 
of rliiifh r thi-outth tin* intliii-iii-o of sliiiur, for- 
inerly rhinr; tin- Ifi-tli art* said lo rlnitlrr wlniii 
Olio shirers with oolil. t'f. rhitirri.} 1. To 
aliivi-r; sliaki-, iis with i-old. Uaiiimu . — 2. To 
phntti-i-. |Si-oti.|i in lioth m-nsi-.s.] 
chitter' (ehit'i-r), «. [<<f, r/o/t.] 1 . I„ 
»//■«/«;/, a seiiiii of 1 ‘otil sopuriifi-d from aiiotln-r 
by a thill hand of shalu or i-hiv, [liiMi-ostor- 
shin-. Kii^r.J— 2. A thin slratiiin of <-lay iron- 
si ouo. [Di-rhvshiri', Kn^.J 
chitterling («diit /.■-r-linK), »• [Also ooiil r. chit- 
Ihiij (<-f. h. dial. <-/iiffri-.-t, jmrl of the onirails of 
.1 {'onsp) ; < XI !•;. rhi/ftrlhu/e, spolh-d fhiitiirliiiKiv, 
rhijti rhjtnj, prob. allii.-d to Sc. kUc = Iitl'. / h 7, 
'',iV"‘n''!‘,MM''V SCO /■/*:«. Of. kuthh,, cnirilils; 

^ s 11 II w.i- iloth. ^'/cif/ow, hi-lly. I 1. [a fookrnj, part of 

. t lio tVill-Iiko sinall ! Ilf ostiiio. n-s of swine, fried 

Ohitonacea (,ki-to-nri'sO-|l), w. /if. (Nlj., < Cf/f- bir food; also, .a kind of .SIIIISIIKC: Ki-iii-r.-illy 
fri//, 2 (a), + -t/mi.J rtaiiic as I'liitvniilir. "-'tf'l •'* H'o plural. Also rhitlinii. 

chitonid (ki't,d-ni<l), ». A gilslropodofllu'fHin- Uls warpi-il .-ar Inimi o t-r the atrlnKii, 

xUiWoimh: Wlikhwaalmtsiiu^lor/oftew;,^ 

Ohitonlda (ki- ton' i-d«i), ». /if. [Nil. (IVOr- o* Ti.r-iiii n i 

S.r“ 1K17), < rUUoxu 2 («). I -idir.l A fain- ^V.f -o .n . ’ , 

ily of gastronodous luollusks, tllO chitons, tho a tn-nchniire. iiirKn-l'irii'I-AiVf.'rt^^^^^^^^ petycoate , of 
anomalous cnarnxrtor of which has oaust'd tlioin ‘ t.’inn-.d.iwi-, iH-ilcato bii-t for Uroonkardi-a. 

to bo cliisst'd as a suborder, Poli/itltiroiiliioii, chittra, ». Hco riillni, J. 
or as a group of a higher grade,' .lai/daiwd it. chittul, «• See c/iifaf. 

chltty* (c.hit'i). a. l< c/iifl + -yl.] 1. l-’iill 

of chits or sprouts. — 2t. Afllictcd with warls or 

dfittya? (chit'i), rt. [<c/</<-' + -yl.] Childish ; 
like a pt'rt young girl. 
chitty\«. Sec i7«7». 
chitty-facet, »• See Chilty-fot'cd'^ 
Chitty-faCM't (chit'i-fast), a. [< chilly^, 2, + 
/iirr + -I II-. I i'iiiiply-faced. 
cnitty-faced-t, chitty-facet (<diit'i-fasi, -fas), 
II. 1 .'\opnr. < rhitly- + fiiiril,J'iirv.\ Having u 
c.hildisli faco; baby-faced. 

■I'lie |H'!ilvln|!, chiltfi fiirf tmae. 

Miisniiiii.r, Virgin .^^lll•tyr, ii. I. 

chivachet, chivachiet, «. See vhmu-hic. 
chivalt, «. S<>e i lu riil. 


chladuite 

chivalry (shiv'al-ri), «. [The iirouuiieiatinn of 
this word and rhiviilrom, etc., prop, with initial 
ch (i. e., Ml), has been altered to suit the mod. 
F. chmilier, etc. (with initial .Wi); < MK. I'hi- 
vnlrir, rlirriilrir, < OF. rhi'rairriv, F. rhrrithrio 
(= l*r. iiiviilnriii, riirtihiyrin = Sp. rnhiilinrin 
= I’g. riinilliiriii = It, riiriilliriii, > r(intlfiir, > 
Fi. l-(ll■l(h■y, ij. V.). kniglithood, hoi-senianship, < 
ihiriiliir, a liorseinan, < rliiriil, a horse: see 
l•lll•|•lll, rlu riilii r, mid l■dl'«/l»■|•."| 1. Knighthood; 
the iiieilieviil systi'iii of iiiilitury privileges, with 
its jiei-iiliiir lioiiorary titles and aristoeriitic, 
liiiiil:ili()iis of lioiiorahle position to tlio posses- 
sors of II 10 .S 0 titles, founded njioii the several 
degrees of iiiililni-y service rendered on horse- 
buck. See kiiii/lit. 

'I'hi- iim- i-f I'hifih II has Kinii-. An iisn nf lliiiiiiiiilly Inis 
1-I1IIII-. ’I'lii- lliirsi-, w liiisi- iiiipiirtaiiri-, nmn- Ilian lininiin, 
a ivi- till- iniiiii- til tlnit i-iirly pi-rluil nf ualluntry uinl war, 
liiiiv yiclils ills fiii'i'iiiiist plai'i; to Man. 

.s’loi/iici-, Orationa, I. IIHI. 

Chivitlni linay In- i-iiiiHiili-ri'il | aa i-iiiliiiilyinx tin- MIiIiIIl-- 
Aki- i'niiri-]itiiin -if till- iili-al lifi- of tin- only riass nnlslila 
till! i-li'i-Ky who hail any ri-al iiowri-, tin- kniulits. 

Still,', .Stinl. Mill. Hist., xil. 
2. That which ^icrtains to kniglit.liood ; the 
usages and ciisloins ]icrf aiiiitig lo the order 
of kiiightliood; the ideal qiialilieatioiis of a 
knight, colli-i-tivel^, ns courtesy’, generosity, 
viiliir, and dexterity in iirins ; the ideal of 
knighthood. 

Kfor hyni lii- liovi th In ho nf moc-Ih- fhiiiiilrii', iinii so 
ii'iii-nliironM-, tinit in- ronic liy liyin-si-lf ami rnniii-rc iiftrr 
till! si-int. Illaal lliat my fuil'i; iloiiKliti-i- ki-iirth. 

M, rlin tK. I-!, I'. S.), lit. .’.20. 
Till! k'ler.V of onr Troy dotli thl-i day lio 
On Ills fair worth, ami mIiikIi- (•/l/(•(l/rl/. 

.Shitk., T. anil (1., Iv. 4. 



C/iit,’ii \(/ii,im,iini. 


CbitoH xftii,,xi 


Thi-y ililfri- fi-oni all otln-r liiolliiskH In havitnt a liil:iti-r „>,,’.,,alToaniia fvliie nl "t-e«li'^ n r7 I.’ 

ally Hymini-ti-l.-al liody i-ov.-r.-il wllh lummli. r (in l.vjiUal ClUValreSqUe (.shn -al-iesk ), <1. [< !• . ihilitlt. 
forms ,s)of si-|iarali.- ovoi'lappinv plati-aoi- valvi-s,thnKi-\ / (.vi/Mi' (= Ult. ralHlIJnrsc := Sp. ciihiitlrn.si o 
lilliithi).' Mil! ni-ari.-.st approach to till! vi-rnlifiii-m ot- artii-ii- 
hili-d lypi! of strm-im-c. Thi-ri! arc no i-yi-.s and noti-nta- 
I'li s, and the kIHs and kidneys arc paiii-d, Tlic »iii-cii-.s arc 
imini-i'oUM, and arc found all nvt-r the world adlicrlnu lo 
rocks like limpets. The h-ailina ucncra arc ('liiloii and 
( V///dii/i/((.r, Also called Cliihiiiiin ii. 

chitra (eliit'ril), n. [ 1 liud., < Skt. vhili'it, bright, 
viii-iegalod, siiott(-d, < -i/ vliil, look at, notice. . 
cf. l■ll■,l,lU e/onf-i, vht:Mi.\ 1. The spotted 

hog-deer of India. Also 8[ielle<l Wo7f;-o,— 2. in-faicd knishf of l.a Mancha. 
l<'d/i.] |.\Ij.] .\ g(-nus of turtles, of the rjiinily />..!/. itiissia, p. i.is. 

'I'riiiiii/i’liiilir. inilirn is uii eiioriiioiis spe- chivalric (shiv'iiUrik), n. rhiriilrii -h -if. ] 
cies, weighing soinetinii-s 240 iKiniids, found in I 'art.-iking of Ihecliariicterof i-hivalry; cliival- 
the I ill iiges and ol her rivers. roiis; knightly. 

CllitradSB (chit'l-il-de), //. jil. [NIj., (, ('hill'll, IlisIPc I’liy sj iiiiiiil I w'.'isl iialiirally Ilf a i-AiVii/i-/.- an-l 
2, + -iiihr. ] In (ll-iiy’s system of eliissilii-a- warlike l-i-nl. I’luf.-r, Hist. Kui-^hts of Malta, 

tion, a family of soft-shelled lortoises, ty pilled chivalrOUS (shiv'iil-rns), it. [< M F. c/t/w//-o«.s-, 
by the gcims ( Viifro, i-ontiiining a few soulherii (■/oro/crons, i7n-r«/roH.s, < OF. *i-/nT<i(cro.s-, «-/«■- 
.\siiitii- and .Vfricaii foniis iisiiully referred lo rnhnii.i' (= I’r. ninilairiis = Sp. adiolirni.'io z =2 


■ ^I'- 

= Jl. ciiraUirisi'u), < chfi'itlrrii, chivalry. + 
-I'fti/iie.'i I’crliiining or rehiliiig to chivalry; 
cliiiracteri/.ed by cliivalry; chivalrous. 

Some warrior In a i-//i'-afr.-<./«.- romnm-i-. 

Miw. li'.lii'liiii, liliiry. vil. lii-.i. 
Nli-holuH has lii'i-u calli-il the Don i/ai.vilc of .Xnlocriic.i ; 
. . . faiinrc and mi.shap conld not shake his faith in his 
■ ■ ‘ ■ no cliaiii:i- In his hom-.st, .stiililinrii ii.i- 

us hiyiil and i7iiri«(iYs./iii! iw thut<>( the 


itrinnihi'i. Kina anil Hook, IT. ‘,!a2, 
3t. A knightly adventure, exploit, or mode of 
ui-lion. 

'I'lii'l hiine di'on many fi-ire rliliiiilrii-» and Voven many 
^rl-tl' strokes, that the| oin.’lit lo he 1 oniendi-d and preisi-il 
of all the w’orlile that tiler of lieri-n speke. 

.Wcrfoi (I-;. K. T. .d.), 11. -2(11). 

Acts more ilaniteronM, 1ml less fainiiiis, lieeansi- tln-y 
Were Iml iirivale •■lih;ilri,-ii. Sir V. .Siiliii'j/. 

4. .-yn order or a body of knights; kiiiglils or 
wnrriors collectively; any eoinpaiiy of illus- 
Irions warriors. 

Tliei of the town loste the pray and thi-lre liorsii, ami 
the iniiHte parli- of thell'e I'hiiiidrii'. 

.I/e Wi n (R. I-:, r. .H,), Hi. fiUfl. 
Till- Ifi-d sea eiiasl, whiisi- waves o'el'lhreir 
llnsii-ls and his Memphian i-Airnfri/. 

.Mitl„n, P. L., 1. .Sfl7. 
Wave, Mnnleh, all thy lianners wave, 

And chariiL- with all thy ,'liiritlrii. 

^’|||ll|•hl■ll. 111 dll'll linden. 
IS. In /'.'hi/. Iinr, a feiiiiro of lands by knight’s 
service — Unit is, liy the condition ot' p(*rl'orin- 
ing service on bnrst-liaek, or of pei-fui-iniiig 
some noble or miliinry service to the hu-il. .Si-o 
kiiiijhl-smirr nmi Iriiiirr. Court of Chivalry, a 
eoiii l e.slalilislieil liy Rdwanl 111. of Kni!l,’inil, of which the 
|oV<l hiuli eniiKlidde and the earl niarslial of l-'.nitlaiid were 
joint jnd«i-s. When hoth jiiiIki s wen- present, it took eo|f- 
-f e rim Inal cases, generally in a .siiniiiiary manner; 


iiiirt of IkimiiI'. 




• rai l ill 


xcept I, 


i .sIoiI m ciiiirt. 


I niiityrhlilil', 'flu, iieir^in of tin- dc-k is cvimndcd. Ih v 
iliic, and without any Imiics; the head is dc|ircsscd ; Ihc 
eyes .'ire Iieiii- tin- end of the lienk ; tin- .skull is oldi-ni: 
lonl tldii. with a forehead loriKcr than the lai e; ainl tin- 
luilate is Hat. ITeferaldy written l'liit,-i,l,r. 

chittack (chit'uk), «. (Fi, Imb] An Tiidbm 
weight about cni'ial to J otineo, ITpi^nnyweiglils, 
12 gniiriH troy’, in tho Bengal b.-izaars, ttsed ns 
11 liiinid nu'ii,sure. 

Chittagong (chit/a-gong), n. [< ('hitliiiliiiin, a 
disti'ict and town of eastern India. | A vnriety 


I’g. riiriilhiro.'iii), knightly, < rhirnlii-r, knight : 
.see ihii'iiliir mill rhirnhy.] 1. Fi-rtainiiig to 
cliivalry or kiiiglif-ciraiitry. 

Ill l»r:ivt* imrsiiit nf I'hinth-uus I'liiiiriso. Sitrnspt\ K. 

A rmiilli Ilii MiUimi'n r;it:iI<i;Mit‘ tif lirinua iH fiur* 

ii/« till* <|»li'tMlBl itf i*ii|Marii-i‘. thr 

pliinl list.s, till* i‘iiiUrni«U*n*4 | Iiuumii^.h, tin.* i|iiaiiit ilrvici'M, 
tilt* luiuiiti-il foi'rsla, (ho oiioliaiitfil mtnloiis, (ho aohirvi*- 
iiiriita of oiiiuiioiiivil uml thu kiihIom of roM'iiod 

l■r^llol^s.•«l'H. Miirtinfait, Miltuii. 

2 , I laving llie high ((iiulitics cliiiriictcrisl ic er 


of iloini.'stie fowl, of large size, belonging 1 o I he siip|>esed (o be l•ilara^•l eristic, of chivulrv ; liiiv- 
Mahiymi type. ^ ing nr i-xbibitiiig blgh courage; kiiightiy; gal- 

chittagOng'WOOd (chit'a-gong-wi’id), II. 'I’ho Jant, inngiianiiniuis. etc. 

wood of f 7nt'/.mxsi« /o/>M/f/ri.s-, a line ineliiiceons 
tree of India and Burma. Ji is eiosi- itmineil, iiwlii- 
eolon-il, mill elegiintly veltii-il, ami is imu-li used fort'idd- 
net-woi-k. Some otlii-r woods receive Hu- same name. 

chittah (oliit/ll), II. Same a.s rhitd. ... , ^ 

chittam-wood (chit'am-wuil), II. The h‘hii.s chivalrously (»hiv nl-rus-h), «dr. lu u ehival 
cotinoidrs, a rare tree of northern Alabaiiiii, reus nianncr or sidrit. 

with soft light wood of u rich orange color, chivalrousness (shiv'al-ms-nes), a. Theipial- 
It is used as material for fences, and yields a ity of being chivalrous; nobility of spirit; mag- 
clear orange dye. nauimity; gallantry. 


Nil chiiHiilnm i-hiftan may eliere hym. 

i'lirk /Viii/s. p. :i2l. 
'Iln- most puissant ami rkiiidrimii priiii-e tliat ever ap- 
Iic, Ill'll sinee Alevaiidi-r tile (irciit. 

lip. Loirlh, T.i Warliiirfon. 


Ouarclian In chivalry. s,'<- , 111 , 1 , ■, 11 , 1 , 1 . 
chive't (••liiv), II. [A vur. of shirr. C(. Ml. 
srhiir, the sliivi-s or |■I■ilgml'l)ls of stalk, as of 
hciup or ll.'ix, that, fall oil ill dressing.] 1. A 
piece cut otr. 

'iiieim- a yoni- hn-a.l, iny love, 

A l...meof ji.m-wine. 

/7o- .l„llp f;.«/»«»A-(n.ih| s Kalla.ls, HI. -JOO). 
2. Ill hill., Iln- tilaiiii'iit wliii-li supports tho an- 
ther of a How er; a stainen. /{in/. 
chive- (ehiv), II. Siimo us t'/rc. ' 
chivo-garlic ( '-bi v 'gii i-' 1 ik ), « . Sumo as rive. 
chiven, «. Same as rhi rrii. 
chiver (ehiv'i r). r. i. Scotch and older Eng- 
lisli form of .shirri'-. 

Chivey, C. and II. See rhery. 
chiviatite(<-hiv'i-!i-lilb ». '( < /7i//-0(/o(seodef.) 
+ -i7f-.l A sulpliiil of bisiiiuth, lead, and cop- 
jier, from Cliiviulo in I’oru. 
chiving (ehiv'ing), II. Same as l■h(•r^•n. 
chivy, and n. See ritcry. 
chizzelt, n. All ohsolete ‘spelling of rhistd^. 
Chladni’s figures. Sco nodal. 
chladnite (klad'nit), ». [< K. F. F. Chladnl 

( 17.'>i)-lH27), a Hcnnan writer on acoustics and 
on mcteoi'M, + -i7c‘-/.] A variety of enstatite, 
consisting of pure magnesium silicate, and oc- 
curring In tho meteorito of Bishopville, ^uth 
Carolina, which fell in March, 1843. 


chleena 


970 


chloranil 


chlnna (kle'nft), w. ; i»l. rhltniw (-lie). [< Or. 

^fhiiva = L. hrna, a cloak, irumtlc : hco hnni.] 
Ill anc. <ir. costume, a warm mantle of 

wool, protecliiin f ho wearer from cold ami rain. 
It was equivalent to the Itoman lama (which 
see). 

Ohlseniidse (kle-in'i-dc), a. I>l. ^ * 'hhniiiis 

4- -idle.] A family of t'ohofdefa, typified by 
the ('(mils Cldienitis. lurhii. IH!!?. 

0hl»niU8 (khVni-us). a. [NL.] A kciius of 
adephaj'ons beet les, referred to the family 1 'aru- 
hidie, or ma<le the type of a family < 'fdieuiidir. 

'riii'j- iiiv Ilf iiiriliiiiu M/.r anil UMially |inr|ifish nrnf no'i ii- 
iKh )>niti/rtl color, iih<l luixt- an otinr like that of nH»rncci) 
Icallu*!'. ('. alltl (\ fniHftlfu'tllH arc tw<l Hpccics of 

■chlak (klak). a. [il(d>.] In Ibdirew (dironoliary, 
a unit of tinii', e(jual to the lOHOth jiart of am 
hour, or dfi Mccomls. 

Chlamydate (klam ' i -dat), n. [ < 1 1, rldomi/s 
(eldiiini/d-), a mantle (see (7//aao/.s), + 
Provided with a mantle or pallium, as a mol- 
lusk; jialliate: the ojiposite of iirlilumifdiile. 

'I'lic rhlii iiiii'liilr Ilniiirtiiiinieiti'l'iiiiiiiU lire iisniilly iivn- 
viili'il wllli III lon liiii'. //ii.Wi'i/, Aiml, Invert. , p. lUT. 

ChlamydeOUB (kla-miil'e-ns'), n. |< tir. 
tx'/niiviU), a mantle (eiivehq)), + -eoiis. j In /tot., 
riertaiiiiug to tho floral envelop of a plinit. 

Cnlamydes, «• Plural of ehlami/s. 
Ohlamydoconcha (klam '■'i-dri-kon)'' kit), a. 
[NIj., < (Jr. x'/.aiiii: ( ( a ma.idle, + y//, 

sludl.] The typical j'enus of the ftuuily /'tdn- 
mydoeonchidiv. 'J'he only known species is 
oiriitli, of California. If. II. Dull, ISH4, 

Chlamvdoconchidse (klam i-do-koiiK'ki-de), a. 
pi. [Nli..< I'hlomiidoeitiii liii + -iitie.) A family 
of pelecypovls or laimdlibranchs, based on tiu' 
gt'uus ('Idiimi/ilocoiicliii, havine the shell rmii- 
luentarv and internal, tmd witliout muscular or 
ptdlial im])ressionH, adductors, hiiif'c, or teeth. 
Also I'hliiiinplorotieliie. 11'. II, Dull, 1H84. 
Ohlamydodera (klam-i-.lml '.;-ra), a. [.\l.. 
(Agassiz), (Irst used in the contr. form Chlumii- 
derii (tl. (Jonld, l.S4()); < ( Jr. \'/u/iii: ( |/(//o'i)-). a 
mantle, + I'iifu/, neck.] A genus of oscineims- 
serine birds of Australia, of tlie ftimily th-iulidie 
and subfamily riiloiiurhi/iiehiiue ; tin* s)>olled 
bower-liirils. 'I'liere are four species, (’. iiiiii'ii- 
lalii, ijiittutu, uiirliutis. and eerriiiireittris. 

Ohlainydodon(kla-nii(Pp-don), u. [NIj.t Khren- 
berg, IHiJ.'i), < (Jr, I >(/io f ( a mantle. + 
iidur, Ionic, for nilin i; (nilniT-') = K. loolh.] The 
typical genus of Clilumi/duiloiiliilie. having (In* 
body rounded behind and a distinct annular 
bordt'r of tin* restrict(*d ciliati* area. < '. miieiuo- 
si/ue is a sp('<*ies which inhabits salt water. 

Ohlamydodontidse (klam' i-dp-don'ti-de), tl. pi. 
[NL.. < l'lditnujduduii(t-) + -idu.] A family of 
hy[>otrichous ciliate infusorians, typified by the 
genus Chluiin/iloditu. 'I lii y m ,. fr, , -s« iminins’ niii 
amk'iilrH Ilf ovule funa, vvitli i nhViA ilursiil Hint llalti iii il 
veal rut Hiirfiiee, iiinl vvltli eliislie m iinliiiiili it iiiliile, iiinie 
or li .tit I'oiiiiiletelv rliil licit nil tlie Veiitriil !is|iei't ujtli line 

vUiviitile cilia, i'lic oral aiicrtiirc vcntnil 

Riirl'acc, anil in xiiccccilcil liy a tnlaitar plniiyav, llic vnilla 
of wlilcli arc »(rcia;tliciicil liy a cyliinlriciil laiinllc of cor- 
iicoiia roila or )iy a simple liorny liilic, f hcrc in no Hly- 
lute uppciiiliiKc or faHciclc of i ainlal .m tic at tlic iiostcrior 
extremity. 

Ohlamydophoridse (klam i-do-for'i-de), «. pf. 
[NL., < {'hUinnfdophuntti d- A family of 

armadilloH, rcjircHi-iitod by tiu* ^<'nus r/z/z/a///- 
dophovus, riic cc|)liiLlit' am) durHuI ino tifHis of the rara- 

{nice arc coiitiaiioiiH, tlie entire iiiiper sarl'ai e of the animal 
leliiv; eovereil witli a tmekler of iiiimeioim similar zones 
wldcniiin to near ttic einl, llic lilmler part of tlie hoily ap 
pcaring us if tnineate amt eovereil witli a sjieeial armature 
or pelvic Iniekler of plali s l■oll(■enll•il■lllly anaiiseil aroiiinl 
tile tail, wliieli i.s small, anil eiirveii iimli r ami partly eon- 
neeteil with the pelvis. The feet are us In other arinailil 
Ins, cspeehilly the xeiinrim‘.s ; the heinl is Inoail. anil the 
ears are siiiall ami far apart. These are tlie smalh si known 
arinudillos, h'luiriUiis heiiiK ""ly ahoiil it iin lies loin;. 

OhlamydophorUB (klum-i-dof'p-rus), n. [NL., 
first us(*d ill tlic contr. form f liluiiii/phunis ( Uich- 
ard Harlan, 1H2.‘)), < tlr. p/mo'r (q/moi)-), a 
<doak, 4- -iftiipui;, < e^ititne = E. hrurK] The fyqii- 
cal and only genus of armadillos of tin* family 
('hliimijiluphoriilu'; the iiichiciagos, or truncated 
armadillos, of which there arc two siif‘ci(*s. < 
Iruiifu/iis and f rctusns, inhabiting tin* .Argen- 
tine Iteimblic and also Bolivia. St'e jtirhiriui/o. 
Ohlamydosaurus (klam"i-<l9-8a'rus), n. 1 N L. 

(J. E. (Jray, 1840), < (Jr. T/n/o'c (x'euumS ). a 
cloak, 4- iTiir/Ktr, a lizard.] A genus of strobi- 
losHiiriaii aerodont lacertilians, of tlie family 
Aipimidie, natives of Australia; tin* frill-lizards. 
The ('. kiiii/i lias a i nrioiiB eivimleil iiiemlirane-like riiU or 
ti|i|iet roiiiiil its iieek, which lies hack in plaits upon the 
lioiiy wlien tlie animal is trampiil, hut whieh is elevaleil 
vvlieii it is iriitateil or friuliteiieil. Its lieint is Iari;e in 
proportion to its lioily. A full (;row n speelnien Is uiaait :t 
feet in len;(tli. Sec cut imiier frill-lizard. 


chlamydoselachian (klani*i-<ld-HC-la'ki-an), a. 

and 11. I. 11. Of orpc*rtaiiiingtotho f'/thi/Mydo- 
scliiehidiv. 

II. «. A member of the family I'hlnnnjdosc- 
liirhidir. 

OhlamydoBelachidsB (khim"i-tlo-K(*-lak'i-dc), 
tl. pi. lNli..< I'liltiitiydo.selurliiis 4- -idir.] A 
family of si*lachians, tjqiilied by the g(*ims 
('hliiiiiifdosi lurliit,s, liaving an extrem<*ly long 
Hh*nder form, likt* an eel, six gill-slits, a broad 
op(*reu]ar fold eoiilinui*d aeross the throat, a 
widt* l(*rminnl moiith. no iiiclilatingmemlirtine, 
and om* tiorsal tin situated opposite the anal, 
behind tin* v<>i\trals. 

Ohlamydoselachus (kiam"i-db-sePa-kus), n. 
(NE., < (Jr. \'/upii; {x'/iipiA-), eloak, 4- oi'/.inoi, 
any eart iltiginoiis fish, a shark.] The typi»*ai 
genus of selaehiaiis of tho family f'lilitiiii/dosi- 
tueliidir. C. ,;io//i/h. »s 1.. a rcniiirkalilc siiccics of .liipaii. 
havlia; an cel like lioily C, fi et lonn ami si arecly 4 liiehcs 
lllii'k. 

chlamydospore (klum 'i-diJ-sitor). n. [< (Jr. 
x'/iiiiii: (\'/uuiA-), nnintle, 4- cir.tifiu, seed, = E. 
.s/ai/r. I 1. 'I'he rejirodnclivt* organ in some* 
fungi : so failed on aeeount of its lieiiig iii- 
vesteil bv two very dislinet envelojis. in iiic 

eommoii Viiriir clilamyilnspiii'i.s arc forincil liy llic eoii- 
■lensatioii uihI Iransformation of tlie proloplasiii in or at 
till* eiiils of tile inyecliai tlin ait. 

2. Itv rod/., 11 eoated or covered spore; a spore 
with its own investment: oppoH(*d to i/iiuuut- 


Kaeli spore . . . lias its own proteellvc envelope, . . . 
pimll Is ilisUnvuislieil as a eA/aiai/i/ospiire. 

/wiei/e. /trit., XI.V. s.lT. 

ChlamyphoruB (kla-mif'o ms), u. Seo ('Ida- 

mi/dojihunis. 

Chiamys (kbl'mis), ii.; pi. rliluiiii/des (-mi-d«*z). 
I |j., < (Jr. i/.m/ic (y/f///i'i).), a eloak, iimiifh*.] 
1. In line. Hr. eosliime, ti form of mantle which 
left both arms fr<*e, worn «*sp(*cially by eques- 
trians. biinlers, timi travelers, and "by sohiiers. 
'Dh' \x)ii«-)i \AHs nni«')i Hth;il)«*r tliaii (lie ttiiiiation, 

f»f an olilmitf jiieet- of htntl Imviiiij (line Htrai>.'lit 
»im| (Hh,* lon^r Hide fiirvetl fiiitwurd. It xv.m.s Wfnii 
)»y (Ue two rmlH id' xUm sitle (lie 

riirvrd hide (ouellier at’oitiMl (lie neck, arid fn.steiiiim tliein 
witli :i )>m kl(' or ttl*iila. ’Hie luiekli wa.s )>ulU‘d hi'ouikI to 
tlie front, to t idier Mliouldt-r, or to (lie l»m k, to Knit die 
eonvenit iii e of (In* N\ i nier. I'hf (-vtn-niiti* s of tlie enrved 
Hlite Wi le weiulitef) so iiH to tiJiiiif vertieully; am) wtieii (lie 
e)i)iiiii>K wjiK i-.'iindit toK'd)i« r oil om* Hlioidder, ns it was 
eoiiiiiionly Wf»rn, these (iiuiuiiiff ends were likeiietl to winus 
l»> die idd uriteis, Tlie iinliidaim idinii of tlie later Ko- 
tmiM ein|M Tors wuh eiilled chtdiin/s liy die rireeks. 

The ihliinnis lindn* srn1i»tnres of die Munsolennd flojit 
iiifi heliind die .Aniii/.oii «>ii horseluu k adds to it.s Hiiii|diei(y 
a nuissivenessof hdd and ueiierul form lM*yond anything to 



tlio jnmtifi- 

<*lll Vt'HlllH'lltH. 

-;3. [eup.] 

LNE.] In rod/.: 

(u) A genus 
of pliyfoplia- 
gous iu*el les, 
of tin* familv 

( 'hrysuiin lidie or Crijploeephiilidie, covered with 
fiibervtsilies, having the prolhoru.v grooved to 
reeeivo the short aiiti*nMic, and tin* legs coin- 
jiressed and retractile into cavities. The larvic 
live in .sues tir i iisi-s made ef Ha ir own c.xcrciiicnt. Tin- 
■Xiaili American .species arc few in niiinlicr and ef small 


'l lic spci ics nciicrally have metallic (^duration, siaiic- 
tinies ilnll : siaiic of tliciii, incliiditiK lair ciaiimnm st 
.spt.eies, rhiaiittfti jtlirdta, so ctuscly rcsciiddc a piece ,if 
eati rpillui's duiif; tliat lards wiaild iml |iick tlicm fnaa a 
leaf. Tlic < nt;a of ('■ l‘lii'iUa arc luatic iipnii slinrt pcilan 
cics, and . . . Iicfnre tlicy arc liretcctcd liy a cnatlai; uf 
c.xcri'iiient nr sc-rctlon hy the female, llicy arc Krccdlly 
.siaiirlit fur and dcviaircd liy flic iiiulcs. 

Stiiiiil. Xal. Hist., II. 

ill) A genus of bivalve iiKilliisks: synonymous 
with I’retcii. Ilolloii, 17i)8; Meyerle, IHtM). 
chlaniB(kla'iiis), tl . ; pi. elilaiiiiles (-ii\-i\e/.). Idr. 

a matitle. Vt. eh hen a.] Inane, (ir. eos- 
liiiiie, a small mantle of liglit stuff, apparently 
it small ebhi'iia, worn by women, 

Chlidonia (kli-d6'ni-}i),‘«. |NL., < Gr. T//d<.a', 
an ormiini*iit, bracelet or anklet.] 1. Tlio tyj)i- 
cnl genus of the family ChlidoiiiiiUe . — 2. In 
eiitoiii.: (a) A gf*nus of lepidopterons insects. 
lliihtier, 181(5. (h) A genus of liyinenopterous 

ins(*cts. Sehaeircr, 18.38. 

Ohlidonlid® (klid-o-ni' i-de), tl. pi [NE., < 
Chlidonia, 1, 4- -idie.] A family of chilostoma- 


toiis polyzoans, wdth zomcium composed of up- 
right, frf*e, sogim'iited stems, springing from a 
stolonate m*tvvork. I'vum llicsei;meiits, after tlic llrst. 
Iiifarcaliun. arise liiteiiil laaiiciic.s. ernisi.stiim- uf cliaiiis uf 
ziMi'cin spnnf;iiiK frum the hack near tlie siiniMilt. 

chloanthite (klo-nn'thit), n. [< (Jr. x^u'/t ver- 
dure, 4- lii'dnr, flower, 4- -i7c'“.] A nickel arsenid, 
occurring in tin-w'hite to stcol-gray isometric 
crystals and masses, closely nlli(*d to the cobalt 
arsi'iiid smaltite. 

chloasma tklo-az'mii), n. [NL., < (Jr. as if 
* x'/iiiifiiuj, < be or beeoine green, < 

vt*rdiire, grass: see eldur-, eldurin, etc.] Idt- 
erally. greenness; in palliul., .a name fora eu- 
faueoiis iilTeetioti ebaracterized Tiy piilchf*s of 
a yellow or yellowisb-lirown color, the pity- 
riasis yorsieolor, oeeiii'i'ing most fi’cipieiilly on 
the neck, breast, abdomen, and groin. Tho 
iiiimt* is also a.iiplied less definitely to a nuni- 
lier of brownish diseolorations. 

Chloephaga (klo-ef'a-gii), u. |NE. (T. C. Ey- 
toll, IvSliM), < (rr. iii^y < 

verdni'e, grass, 4- i/mjr/e, eat. | A genus of South 
American ge(*se, of the suhfaiuily ,fa,<!cna«’ and 
the family .liuilidie, containing such species as 
tlie Magellanic goose, ('. wniirllantea. I'here 
are about (5 species. 

chlor-, chloro-. [NL., etc., eldur-, eldiiro-, < 
Gr. x'/i.ijKir, eontr. of yvim/idr, pale-green, liko 
young grass, yellowish-gr(*eii, greenish-yellow, 
< 4'^"'/. vt'rdn're, young gniss or l•orn. greens, 
V(*g(*labl('s, eonti'. i/'ure, a yellowish- 

gret*u eolor, pale green, palene.ss, = h. helvii.i, 
light yellow, = Skt. huri, yellow, = E. ip’lluw, 
<|. V.] An (element in modern seientifle eom- 
jiound words (<7i/(o o-b('for(* eonsonants), mean- 
ing ‘green ’or ‘greenish’ or ‘yellowish-green’ 
(seo etymology). In sonio woi'ds it repreH(*ntH 
English eldurin. 

chloracetate (kl(M'as'(*-tat), n. [< eliluracvl(ie) 
4- -n/cl.J .A salt of cliloriict'tie, acid. 

chloracetic (klo-ra-set'iU), u. [< ehlor(iii) 4- 
iieelir.] Derived i'rom ehloi'in and acetic acid. 
— Chloracetic acid, un in‘i*l piodurtMl tlif snhHtitntion 

<»f Glut, t w G,<i|- thiT’D jitoniK (*f (‘lilt trill I’cr h,\ d i t turn in arutlo 
acid. It 4’Gniltliu'H with Iui.sch, t(ii‘iidiiu chiorju'ctjiti'H, 

chloragogic (klo-ra-goj'ik), u. [< Gr. x'D-ifA, 
pale-gi'cen, -i- u'iu>)ii, a h*ading, eondneting, < 
11)1 le, lead.] A t('rm iqiplied to certain pecu- 
liarly moditied perivis(‘eral cells of some anne- 
lids, as earthworms, develoja'd in eonu(*ction 
with the int(*Mtines, the uephridia, etc. 

Tlic (liatiiliiitiuii uf liic flili.rtuniiiic cclb in iiiilicatcil liy 
tliD d<ittin>; nil the Icriiiiiiid KcGtion of tiu* ni’idiridiiiiii. 

'ri’JUiH, /iMil. Stu*., iShli, \II. iW. 

chloral(kl(->'ral), ii. j < elilur{in) + ul(eoliol).] A 
colorless motiile lirpiid (('('1;>.('TI( )), having an 
agrei'uble piiuffent smell fiin'l biting taste, first 
prepar(*d by Lieliig from ehlorin and alcohol, 
afterward liy Stiideler by tin* action of ebloriii 
on starch. Tiio li.vilmtc uf ciiiunil (('ci.i.cihdii),,), i,g 
iiuw pivpai'cil, is a wliili* cr.Vstalliiic siilistaiirc liiivfMi; a 
jiuiiacht uilor ami an acrid taste. In cuiitia t witli alkalis 
It wpuialca intii cliluvuf.a iii and furmic acid. In nicdi. 
cine 11 la used as a Ii.vnnulic, and In doses uf fiiaii 1.^ 
luiiu grains nsnally piudnccs calm sleep, uliicli lasts fur 
scvcial liuiirs, and is nut fulliiwcil liy iinjili asalit cirectfv, 
sm ti as frcipicntly attend llic use uf iiiui jiliine. In iiver- 
du.ses it paralyzes tlie lierve ei'iiters, urn stiii); resiiirattiin 
and Uienetiuii uf tlie heart, and causes ili atli. U in n used 
eontlnnuiisly It iiiay prodnee very serhais ell'eels lai tlie 

chloralism (klo'rid-i/.m), 11. [< ihluriil + -i.sm.] 
1 . 'I'lie hiibit or praefiee of using cliloriil. — 2. 
A diseased stale of tho system marked by vary- 
ing symyitoms arising from the ineauti'ous or 
liaViilual usiv of ebloral. In e.xtri'me eases it 
is marked liy moral degradation similar to that 
whieh ehanieterizes alcoholism. 

chloralist (kld'ral-ist), II. [< ehloral + -ist.] 
One addicted to tin* nso of cliloral. 

chloralize (khJ'ral-iz), r. t . ; jirc't. and pii. ehlo- 
ruli'ed, jqir. elilornliziiiii. [< ehhtrul 4- -/re.] 
To affect with chloi-nl ; bring nndc'i* the influ- 
ence of cliloral. 

chloraloin (klo-ral'o-in), n. f<(lr. x'D-'P^x:, yol- 
lowdsh-gr(>en, 4- liJu//, aloes, 4- -/a-.] A yellow 
noii-cryslalliiK* siihstniiee derived from barbal- 
oin by reidaeing six hydrogen atoms with 
cldoriii. 

chloralum (khJ'ral-um), n. [< chloriid) 4- alii- 
in(inium).'] An antiseptic preparation contain- 
ing ulumininm chlorid, jm'pared by tri'ating 
slightly roasted porcelain clay with crude mu- 
riatic acid. r. N. Dispeiisah-ri/, p. Kjo, 

chloranil, cMoranile (kl6'r.*in-il), n. [< chio- 
r(in) 4- anil(iiie}.] A compound (C,)( ’l.jOo) pro- 
duced by tho action of clilorin on anilim*, phe- 
nol, Huliein, and other allied bodi(*H. it furais palc- 
yelluw pearly si ales. By dlssoIvitiK it in canatic putaah, 
putaaaium ehloraniliitc is funned. 



chloranillc 

dlloranillc (klo-ra-nirik), a. [< chlornnil + 
1 ‘ortBining to or «lorive«l from chlorniiil. 
- cniloraiiUlc add, an add iltM-lved finni 

c'liloruiill l>y the nctinn upon it of niiiierul HridM. It foniiH 
n il HhinliiK senle*. 

Ohloranthus (kl^-ran'thns), n. [NTj., < (ir. 

/lor, yollowish-Kreoii, + Mioi, a Howor.l A );o- 
iiiis of ahrubs and poreiinial herba, of thit niit- 
iiriil order l‘ipernnnr, of wliicli tlioro are about, 
a dozon Asiatic, spocins. They iiMKHrsH iiittei-, iim 
Iimtli-, mill ])ropi>rtli-B, mid ('. iijtieiniilin i‘K|iiM iiillv in 
finployt'd III Java in the treatment of (evern, ote. 

chloranthy (kld'ran-thi), ». [< Gr. x^uixk, 
j|rreoiiisli-ypnow, + avOoc, a flower.] Sumo as 
rhlorosis, 2 (A). 

chlorastrolite (klo-ras'tro-lit), M. [< Gr. v><J- 
/»'«', greonisli-ytillow, palo-groeii, + unTixw, a 
star, + a stone. | An impure variety of 

eomiiaetprehnite, forming nodiitos in tho amyg- 
daloid of Isle Royale, Taike Superior. It fuis 
a delieato green color and radiated or aUdlato 
struct lire, and takes a liigli polisli. 
chlorate (kld'rat), «. [< rhhrik) -t- -//fel. | A 

salt of ehlorie aeid. The elilomle.B are elnsely mialo- 
pnin to tlie iiitratea. They are deniinpiiKed liy a led lieai, 
nearly all of them lieiliK eonverted into iiiet.i'llle (rtilnrids, 
witli evolution of pure oxyueii. I'liey dellaunile wiMi ii:- 
fiaiiiiiialde Hiiiiataneea with fiiieh fueility that an explnsiini 
iH pnidiieed liy Mllaht eauaes. Thu ehlurateM of aoiiimn and 
|Hitie<.niiuii are iiaed In medieiiie. 

cnlore (kldr), r. t. [< <7//«r(/»).] In thiriuij, to 
subject to the action or iiifliieuce of c.lduriii. 
Si'ti (‘.xtract. 

SleaiiifA/iiWii.i/con«iBt8 ill piiMHiiis tile kooiIs flrat tliroiiKli 
a very weak HoliUluii of lileueliiiiK powder, and iiiiinedl- 
ately after tliroiiicli a lurtre tank Hlled witli steam ; tlie 
moist lirat seta the elilorine (hypoelilorinis aeid) free, and 
thiTeliy eaiisea tlio oxidation of the siiiull ipiaiitity of eol- 
orliiK matter adhiTiiiK to tlie white portions of the falirie. 

ir. (VoiiArcs, IlyeiiiK mid t'alieo-printiiiK, p. .HIO. 

chloretlc (klo-ret'ik), «. Kamo ns chtoriik. 
chlorhydrlc (klor-hi'drik), «. [< vlilor(in) + 
-b -o!,] Same as hiiilr<n-liloru\ 
chloric (klo'rik), if. [< rhlorOn) + -iV.] Per- 
taining to or containing cliloriu ; spcciiically, 
ctmtaiuiug chloriu in smaller proportion than 
cldorous cotnpotttids. Chloric acid, a eoioriess s.vr- 
il|iy liipiid (IK'IOji) liavliiK a very aeid reaetion, (irodiuVil 
liy ileeniii|Hisliiu iiiirliim elilorale liy meaii.s of snlpliiirie 
aeid. Itisiiii iiiistalile liody, easily deeom|iosed, Imt forms 
salts wideli arc eomiiaratively stalile. - Chloric ether. 
(If) Kthyl ehloriil, a volatile llnuid (<'->lli,('l) olitaiiied liv 
Iiassina liydroelilorie. aeid (las Into aleotud to saturation 
and distilliiiMtlie lu-odiiel. It is also termed li/iilionlitoric 
ftlii i'. ((<) .V name ulven to siiirlts of etdoroform, eoiislst- 
iiiK of elilnroforiii 1 part, aleotnd i) parts. C. Ai. Jii. 

chlorld, chloride (klo'riti, -rid or -rid), h. [< 
i7di)f(iM) + -idt, -jih'l.] 1. A binary compound 
of chlorin with another element. Formerly 
called muriate. — 2. In miiihii/, tlie cotnmon 
name tiiroughuut the Cordilloran region of ores 
which contain silv(«r clilorid, or horn-silver 
(cerargyrite), in valuable utnount. 
chloridate(kld'ri-dat), v. t.; pret. and pp. i7i/i»- 
ridiitcil, ppr. tiilorMatiiiff. [iehlorid + -afe-.] 
Same ns Maridisr, 2. 
chloride, n. Stm ehlorui. 
chloridic(klo-rtd'ik), If. [< i7i7i>rid + -h;.] IVr- 
taiiiiiig to or of the nattire of a chlorid. 
chloride (klo'ri-diz), r. t. ; pret. and pp. rhlo- 
ridued, ppr. ehloridUiiiff. [< rhlarid + -i'.rr.] 
1. Ill metal., to convert into a chlorid : a com- 
mon metalliirgic troatmoiit of silver ores, ef- 
fected by roasting tliein witli salt. — 2. In 
photog., to cover witli a elilorid, spefilieally 
witli chlorid of silver, for the purpose of reii- 
tleriug sensitive to tho actinic rays f>f the sun. 
Also chloridate. 

chlorimeter, chlorimetric, otc. See ehlorom- 

ctvr, etc. 

chlorin, chlorine (kio'rin), n, [< Gr. x'fuim, 
grcenisu-yellow (see r/Wor-), + -in'-*, -1111“.] 
(•heinical symbol, Gl; atomic weight, ilG.t'i. 
An Ldeineiitary gaseous substance contained 
in common salt, from wliicli it is liberated by 
the action of sulpbnnc acid and maugaiicse 
dioxil). Ohlorlii liuM a yellow isli-gruuii color mid a pci-ii- 
lim- siimll, and Irritiitus the nostrils very vloli'iitly wlirn 
iidniled, us also thu truL-Iini mol Iuiibh. It c*rri-is<-K a 
foiToslvu action upon oikuiiIu tlssiif.s. It is not uomlnis- 
tlhle, tlioiiKh it supports thu uomliilstloii of mmiy liodie.s, 
mid liiduuil spunlaiiuoiisiy Imrns scvviul. In uoiiildim 
lion witli ntliur uluiiiuiits it forms idiloiids, wtiiidi survif 
most important iisus In ninny imimifiiuliirlnu proi-ussus. 
It umi he llouuncd hy uold and pressure. It is one of tin- 
most puwurfiil hleueiiina UKUiitu, lids properly lifloiiaiiiK to 
It thruliKh its stroiiK aliiiilty for hydroaen. lienee in the 
manutaetiiru of )ilenclilnK-I"*wder (elilorid of lime) it is 
used in imniunso i|iimitltles. When applied to moistened 
colored fiiliricH, It ucts by ducoiiiposiiiK tlie iiioiMlnro pres- 
ent, the oxygen of wlilcli tlieii destroys tli« l oloring unit 
ter of the inuluriul. It is a vulmihle disinfeetKiit wlieii 
It ran l>e coiivunlontly appliuil. us in the form of chlorid 
of lime. See calx cMorafit, under ea/ii. - Chlorm pro- 
OMt, in metcU., a procesa extensively used for seiiaratliig 
(old from lUver. It la baaed upuu the fact tliat gold at 


a rod hnnt haii no afflnity f..r chlorin, tho elilorid of gold 
Iwilig re.luced to U,e metallie state by heat alone, wliih* 
im.s IS lint true id tlie inetiils with wlileli the gold is u.ni- 
ally iilliiyed. 

chlorinate (kl6'ri-nat), r. t.\ pret. iiiid pp. 

ehlnrinaUd, ppr. rhlorinating. [< ehhriii + 
-ati ". I Same aa i 7 i/iiriiii.-i-. 

chlorinated (klo'ri na-ted), If. [Pp, (if ehlo- 
niintf, I-.) Ill ehriu.. cimtaiiiing nne nr more 
^•^luivall>lltH Ilf chlnrin. 

chlorination (kln-ii-mi'shnn), II. [< ehhiri- 
iiiile: sen -«(#««.] The act’i»r process of sub- 
jecting to the action of cliloriii. Chlorination 
process, in ,«,■/«/.. „ m.lhoil of .•.epmafiiig gold fi.iiii 

<|mirt/. IIII.I ;ir.viiii-iil ..r pyrile.-.. :i.s well iis troiii 

v.'irions residua ■•litiiliieil in nietalliii'Kh-al t>per:itioiiM. in 
Vi-iileil liy llmtiier Iind iiitroiliieed in lieniimiy in IK'il. 
ilie pr.« esH is iKisi d the is.w. r |M.sseSHed l•v•'hl•ln■l 

mis of I,, Ilie g„|d iiitoii elilorid, ill wlileli 

eoii.litioii it .1111 easily Is- ills.s..lved ..lit l.y water, mid iifter- 
waiil pn ( i|iifiiti-.| ill tin- nielullie fonii. 

chlorine, «. Scc rhhriii. 

Chlorinize (klo'ri-niz), I', f. ; pret. and pp. rhin- 
riiii-id, ppr. rlihiriiii-iiig. [< eliliti in -f -/'c.] To 
coinbiiii' or otherwise treat with eiiluriii. Also 
eh tori iiii te, eh lor he. 

Iteeqiierel preferred toi /,/.,Wii(V tlie plate liy immersion. 

Kiiej/e. II, it.. Will. .s::4. 

chloriodlc (klor-i-mFik), a. [< ehlor(iii) -F io- 
d(iiir) -f- -iV. I I'ompoiindeii of chlnrin anil 
iodine. 

chloriodine (kim-rr-din). «. [< ehiorOii) + io. 
dine.] A compiiiind of chlorin and iodine. 

Chloris (kliVris), II. [Nli., < Gr. f/u/.o (in Ar- 
tslolle), a liiril, yellow luideriiealli, about the 
size of a lark, perliiips the yellow wagtail, < 
.t/iwpiii, greenish-yellow.] 1 . An Aristotelian 
iiameot' some small green isli bird: subse«iiieiitly 
applied, hotli genericallyaiid specifically, Io (he 
Kuropean greenfinch. f'/ihiri.v of Moeliring. IT.VJ, 
t.oxia elilormot I.iniiieus, 17 (>fl, now usually call- 
ed (.iijurinmt ehloriu . — 2 . frop. 1 A genus of 
warblers: synonymous with I’aruta. Hoir, lH 2 t>. 

chlorisatic (kld-‘ri-sut'ik), a. [< ehlorimil(iii) 
+ -/(•.) P<‘rtaiiiing to or producing ehlorisat in: 
as, ehtormalte acid. 

chlorisatin (kl6-ris'a-t.in), ». [< ( peHla)ehlor{id) 
+ i.iatiH.] A substitution jirodiict (<’„f f |<'l iN'< )) 
prepared liy Ilie action of phosplioroiis penla- 
ehlorid on isat in. it forms orange yellow tran.s- 
iiurciit cr.vstnls of bitter fnsfo, seureelv solubli- 
III cold water. 

chlorite (klo'rlt), «. [< I., ehloritm, < Gr. .p/iw- 
/wr/f (sc. >/(/«(•, stone), a grass-gre(‘u sloiit', < 
j/w/xic, grass-green. In ehem. sense, of mod. 
forinalioii (< eldor(ou») + -ite-), but of same 
nil. elements.] 1, The name of a group of 
miniTnls, most of vvliicli liavo a grass-green Io 
olivisgreeu color, and a micaceous slrucliire. 
.Si.me varielies me miiwiive, ei iiisi.-.tinK "f line .snile.i ; othi-i s 
are gniimliir. Tliey ure liydroiis hilienti-s of ulmiiiiiiiini, 
ferrous iron, mid imigiieKiiim. 

2 . In ehem., a salt of ciiloruus aeid. Tlie clilo- 
riti's are remarkabio for tiieir strong Tileachiiig 
and o.\idizing properties, chlorite elate, a r.s k 
witli .Hhily or si’liislose striirtiire, eonsMing of clilorite, 
griiimliiror in seiiles. witli a little iinartz mid feldspar. 

chloritic (klo-rit'ik), a. [< ehlorile, i, + -ic. | 
Pcrtiiiuing to or containing chlorite: as, chUi~ 
ritie sand. Also ehtorelie. 

chlorltoid(klo'ri-toid), «. f< ehloriie, I, -F -oid.] 
A member of tlie clilorite group of miiiernls, of 
it dark-gray to green or bliiek color. 

chlorize (klo'riz), r. I.j prt't. and pp. ehlorhed, 
]»pr. ehlorhiiig. [< ehfor{iii) + -ice.] Snine as 
ehloriiihc. 

Chloro-. See chlor-. 

chlorocalcite (klo-ro-kal'sit), II. [< Gr. .(/M/Mic, 
yellowish-green, -F I., cafx (calc-), limestone, 
-F -ifc'A Gf. cnlcite.] Galcinin elilorid, foiiinl 
ill cubic crystals in the Vcsitvian lava. 

chlorocarbonic, chlorocarbonous (kid’’ru-kiir- 

boii'ik, kld-ro-kiir'bo-iius), a. [< chlor(iii) -F 
carhoii-ic, -o»w.] Goiisisting of a compound of 
clilorin and carbonic oxid (GOGI.,), fonnisl by 
exposing a mixture of tho two gaVs to tlte di- 
rect solar rays. 

chlorochrous (klci'ro-krus), a. r< Gr. 

yellowisli-green, + xp^h color.] lluving a green 
idor. 


Ohloropeltidea 

(CIICI3) ; a volatile colorluBs liciuid, of an agree- 
alile sweetish taste and fragrant smell, and Slav- 
ing the speeifie gravity 1 . 48 , it is prupurud by 
ninliiiiisly (lisIlllinB mgidiier a iiiixtiini of alcohol, water, 
mid i lilorlil of llmu or lili-ni liiiiK powdur. lU chief use U 
ill iiicdicinc as mi micsthctic In diseases uttemleii with 
grcal p.-iiii, in siirgiciil opuratioiis, mid in rhildiilrtii. For 
lliis purpose its vapor Is inliulrd. Tlie liiliiiliitioii of cdiloni- 
foriii lirst produces sliglit inloxiciilioii ; then, frci|iiuiitly, 
slight nmsciilnr contriii'tlnns, iiiiriilineKs, mid drenming: 
tliiMi loss of viiliintary motion, conscioiisncss. iiml sciisi 
liility, the patient appearing as it sound asleep; mid at 
last, if tiH) niiich is given, deatli liy failiiru of tho heart or 
respiration. Wlion skilfully ndiuiiilstereil, in proper cuact, 
it is a safir allest)lclll^ tniloroform is sligtitly Inferior to 
etIiiT in point of safely, imt Is ipiieker in its action .and 
not so apt to lii'iHinee vomiting, so that for eertnin eases 
it is preferred. It is a powi-rfiil solvent., dissolviiig resins, 
wax. loiline.i'ti-., as well as Htryehniiie and idhernlknioids. 
Gelatinized chloroform, ililontform shaken with 

Mliite of I gg until it m-lallnl/es. 

chloroform (klo'rri-fdrm), r. I. [<chloroform,n.] 
Til subject to the iiithiencn of chloroform; ad- 
minister eliloroforui to, for the imrpose of indn- 
ciiig iiiurstliesiii, niieuiiscioiisness, or death. 

chloroformic (klb-ro-fur'mik), a. |< c/ihro- 
j'onii -F -/>. I Pertaining to, derived fruin, or 
olituiiieil liy mi‘uiis of chloroform. 

Tliu chhro/iirmic amt ottier extraets yielded crystals. 

.SV-/. .Iiaer. Sill'll., 1». 8703 . 
It fnitralienzeiie] is .soliilde in aleoiiol. ,-tlier. mid ehlo- 
roforni, lait when agitated with water, it Is in great port 
se|iarali'd from its etliereill mid rlilitri'l'i'riiiic soliilions. 

. 1 . A. Tiiiilnr, Me.l. .lour, p. 

chloroformization {kio-ro-for-mi-za'shpii), >i. 

[< ehloni/orm -F -ixr -F -at'ioii.] 1. 'I’lie act of 
adiniiiisteriiig chloroform us an ancstlietic, 
liiiring etherization tlie warnings of ilanger ari; iiiiieh 
more evident and more proiaiiged tlimi during efihmi/fir- 
miziUiitn. Hni'jir, Aiin'r., I. •.!!!•. 

2. In /»('(/., tiio iiggregale of iinesthetie phe- 
nomena ;'<‘snlting from till* inlinliition of eblo- 
rofortii. 

chlorofucine (Uld-ro-fii'Min), 11. [< Gr. 

)iiile-greeii, -F I,. Jueiiu, red, rouge, -F -iue'i.] 
A clear yellow-green coloring matter in pliintH, 
belonging to Ilie elilorophyl groii]i and closely 
reseiniiling in its properties tlie blue and yel- 
low ehloropliyl pigments, but showing 11 differ- 
ent' Hfieefrnm. 'Sachs. 

chlorogenate (kl6-rp-jen ' at), ». [^< chloro- 

iini(ic) + -iilr^. 1 A salt of ehlorogonic acid. 

chlorogenic (klo-ro-jen'ik), a. [< Gr. 
yellowish-green, -F’ producing (see -gen), 

+ -ir.] Same ns caffeic. 
chlorogenin (kl6-ro- jeu' in), ». |< chloro- 

!Pii(ic) -F -/«“.] A siihslaticeiirecipitated from 
mailiii'r exti-iict by Imsie Iciul ucetatt'. VVlien 
iioileii with sulphuric, or hydruehloric acid, it 
forms a green iiowder. 

chlorohydrlc (Klo-ro-iii'drik), a. Same as hg- 
ilrochloric. 

chloroid (klo'roid), a. [< chliir(iii) -F -oid. Cf. 
Gr. ,|> (.7 >'""'//<•, of a gri'enisli look.) Itesem- 
hliiig chlorin in nctiononiiialitios: as, the. chlo- 
roid pole of a galvanic battery. See chlorous 
pole, miller ehliiroioi. 

cnloroleucite (klo-ro-lu'sit), «. [< Gr. 

yellowish-green, -F >.( iww;, white, -F -ttea.J Sumo 
IIS chloroplastiil. 

chlOToma (klo ro'mil), w. ; pi. chloromata (-ma- 
lii). [Ml., < Gr. x^ufuir, yellowish-green, 4 - 
■omii.] \n pathol., 11 sareoma or fleshy tumor 
of 11 greenisli color, occiin-ing usually in tho 
neriosteuiii of tiie skull. 

chloromelanite (khi-nVmel'a-nit), n. [< Gr. 
y/uiMle, pBlc-gveen, -F 'jmziif (}o>ai>-), black, -F 
-(/(“.] A diirk-greeii or nearly black variety 
of jiideite, peculiar in contniiiiiig some iron 
replacing part of tiie iilnmiiia, und in having a 
liiglier specific gravity, sionu hateimts „t tins ma- 
tiriai liavu lii-eii Iniiiid aiming lliu remains of llin lukc- 
dnt'Ili is ill tim lake of N'eiirliatel. 

chlorometer (klo-rom'e-tfr), ». [< chlor(id) 
+ L. metruiii, 11 niciisiire.] An iiistriinient for 
testing tlio ileenloriiig or bleaching powers of 
a substance, ns elilorid of lime or chlorid of 


putasli. Also chlorimeter. 

cnlorometric ( 


(klo-rfi-met'rik), o. [< chlorcme- 

tnj + -IC.] I’ertuiiiiiig to or obtained by chlo- 
roiiietrv. Also ehlori metric. 
chlorocyanic (klo’ro-si-an'ik), a. [< eklor(iii) chlorometry (klr>-rom’c-tri), II. [As chlorome- 
+ cijau(ogeii) + -fc. 1 CouHwlmg of chlorin and h r + -y.] Tho iirocess for testing tho decolor- 
ing power of liny combination of chlorin, but 
especinlly of the commercial articles, the chlo- 
ridsoflime, iiotasli, and soda, A\ho chloriiiictrii. 
chloropal (klor-d'pal), II. [< Gr. x>u>l>^>V, yellow- 
isii-grcen, + opol.] A hydrated silicate of 
iron, of a conchoidal fracture and earthy stme- 
tnre, and varying * " ‘ • • 

Ohloropeltidea (1 

< t'hUiropcltis + -1 


ega u( ogeii ) -F -ie. j Consisting of chlorin and 
cyanogen coinbineil: as, chloroi-ganic acid, 
chlorodyne (klo'ro-dfn), n. l< chlorid for III) 
+ (iiiio)dgiie.] A powerful anodyne remedy, 
x'arying somewhat 111 composition, but coiitaiii- 
ing morphine, chlorofona, prussic acid, and ex- 
tract of Indian hemp, flavored with sugar and 
iieppenniiit. 

cnloroform (klo'r^fflnn), ». l<chlor(iH) +for- 
m(gl).] Tiiehlurmethane, or formyl trichlorid 



Ohloropeltidea 072 Ohoanoflagellata 

a family of flagollalo infiiHorinns, rcnn'sciitort chlorODhylUte (klo-ro-fil'it), «. r< which there nre friMiiuMitiy two kiiKh, mni rozoosporeii 

by tho gonora Chloroprltis, (’rupto.jhna, att.l groo.i, + ^vez/or, h-af; + -t/ri: J A gro.-n ,.,i,-a- 

’ »“>■ 111 llio Htuu- of Muino, chlorOSporOUS (klo-rOH'po-ruH), a. 1 < Cliloro- 


Ohloropeltls (klo-ro-poriiH), ». [NL. (F. St«>in, allied to faliliinite 
1878), < (jr. Xfyp'k, .vellowisli-grci'ii, + -i/r/y, chlorO|)hylloid (klo-rp-lil'oid), o. {_< cMorophyl 


a aliield. 1 Thi' tyiiicnl | 


i of th<‘ family 


ileloiigiiig to or liaving tho 
group of green alga), Chlo- 


... , . Ke.Memhliiigchloniphyl. rewoomr 

(moroprlli<lnyi‘hv\r,[ to /Vaoonv (which Hee), cUorophyllottS (klo-ro-(il'us) o. [< rhhro, ,1,1/1 chlorotic' (kh.-rot'ik), a. (< (Jr. v^<,;p-ir;yc, greoii- 
biit dHTeriiig by tlio i-rcKenee of a eonical an- + -oa.v.J Samo as rhlnr„i,h;/lt„cro„.s. ness pal.meHa (soo chlorlsis), + -L] 1. .I’er- 

tenor i»rolongat ion, perforated at the apex hy tIk-sc , , its contniii vi iy liiilc m- no rhlrnDphiiilnug pro- tuinino f.,, ehlorosis : as, chlorotic atTeetioiis. — 
tho oral aiiertnre. / . or,,,,, and / . lospolola are topi:, mo. II. M /. Lrcsl, »,.t..r AIb.c, p. ^ AftVeted by eldorosis, 

apoeie.s or J|HS genus. chloropicrin ( klo-ro-pik'rm ), «. \<(ir. x'/u-por, l l.o . xOisicK ..(‘mMlcntai v :.tul c/a«oeOcfr rmn.s, Batlif. 

chlorophffilte (klo-ro-le It [< t.r, rA-go,;. p„lo-green, oc sharia ^ chlOTOtile (kid ' rd -t il). [< dr. 

Inpnd Ij;). uie va- grppnness, + -iJc.] A liydrons copper Hi’TOni- 


yrdlowish-green, + V.o/oc, dusky, hhiekish, + A ])nngent’ colorless iniunm i^Miie 

-ife'-J.] A hv.lrons iron silicate sometimes found ,,or of which attacks th.« eyes i.ovferfully. it n pi,, occurring in caiiiHarV crystals’of a bright- 

111 aniygdaloldal trajl-rocks. It i.s Ininslinint nml pnpiiicil liv ttic .•util lili'iicliiiiKponilcr on picric iiciil i " 1 . J 

of H Riven color wlicn n, wlv Inokcn, Iml kooi, lici oinc.i "i- ..f nitric iicld on <liloriil. Al.so inllcil iiitrorhU.ro- P'‘‘"n color, 
liluck iinil o|,ii,|iic. Also .spcilcl c/i/mo/./,c,7c, So in. ChlorOUS (klc 

chlorophane (klo'rd-fan), a. f< (!r. x><.,po'\ yi 1- chloroplastid (klo ro-plas'lid), ti. [< (Jr. v?<j- 
lowish-green, + -ipiirip:, evident, < duici/r, show. ) pur, pale-green, + -/oeroc, verbal n.of rr'/umeiv, 

1. A variety of Itnor-siinr which exhibits tv form, mold, 4- -(<(> . J In hot., ii chbirophyl graii- 
bright-green]ihosphorescent light when heated, ule. Also called chlorolriicilr. 

— 2. A grctmish-yellow coloring matter c 
tained in the ri'tiiia of the eye. 

chlorophyl, chlorophyll (kh/rd-lil), [< XL. rin and platinum. Cliloroplatinlc add. Hcl’iei,,. 

cUloropl,llUi,,ll, < (Jr. \/i.ipor, yelfowish-green, + iniit, n.simll.i cnllcil philiiiion rl,l„n,l. olitaincd hy iHs 


- chloroplatinic (kh> rp-|»la-tiii'ik), a. [< chto- 
r{iii ) + i>lot,ii{ Hill) + -iV.] (Compounded of tdilo- 


= L. /otiaip, a leaf, j 'I’lie green eidoring 
matter of jilants; also, tho siihslance within 
the. mass of protoplasm whicli is eoloi-ed by 


'olving pintinnni in inpi.'i ivrIii. unit cviipornting tills sotn- 
lion nil nil nitric nchl iscxpcllcil. 1( cr.VKtiilli/.cs in liroun- 
bli-rcd prisms wliicli iirc very itclii)iicsci nt. It forum 
itoiihtc sivlls tiy rcplnccmcnt I'.f its liyilrogcn liy inclitls, 
nml is l:irgi'ly iisi'il in Inhornlorics 


. (I. [< chlor(it,) + -Oils.} 

I’erlitiiiiiig to or coiiliiiniiig chhiriii ; s]ieei(i- 
cally, eonlaiiiing ehloriii in larger pro]iortion 
than clilovic, comyiounds : as, chlorous oxid; 
chlorous acid. — chlorouB add. llt’io.j, mi nckl ob- 
tiiincit hy licntiiig together in jiropcr proportion mnixturo 
of potnssinm clilorntc, urscnions oxid, and dilute nitric 
acid, and receiving ttie greenish-yellow silMoeating fnincs 
of eldorlii trio.vid P'l.jO:,) tlins evolved in wati r, wlileh 
forms with them elilorTms acid, tt is a very nnslahle m ill, 
forming more stahle salts railed rhUrrilrs, ChlOrOUB 
pole, tlm negnlive pole of a vollaie halh ry: so called 
from its e.\hihlling the atiraetion ahli li Is elmraeferlstlc 
of cldorin. l lie positive pole, iieeording to ttie same meUi- 
js termed Urn ziiiruus or ziiiraiil pii/c. Al.so culled 


thismatter. Tlie former is distingnisind as eldoroph.vl 'U';t i'< hng.'l.y ns.-d in lidiornh,ri,-a as a reag.'nt. od, is tel 

pi^nuMit, tljt* latt4‘r m tlit' (liloi'opji.s I ;:inlri «»r Oillorops (klo rops), //. [Nn. (MriLCOli, \ i/ilurimi ... 

(’lildropliyl jfniiiis oci'iir in tin- un * ii of all phoit-'*. < ir. \ j,^rroiiisii-y(*l!c)w, + (ji/-, 1 lio t\vt\ J A chloruret (kl()'rO-rot ), I < ('hlo)'{i)t) + -urcf,‘] 

Bad are rarely found in cells that are not. exposed lo ihe genns of diehintoiis dipicroiis insects, of tho A compotiiid of chlorin : now cnllcil c/itoriV/, 

enp%.,d\T.h!M'ite vlir ('■ >*» o.vamido. Sco chloTureted chloruietted (kh.'ro-rct-cd), a. 

tiu’y f(»rin liautU or Httilliiftt h)ni|M m ; lait ttnlinarily tliry Tn 4" J (‘<1 W it 1» (Mlioriu, 

HUta'ar as miiinte rounded graimles i-mhedded in Ih'e OhlotOpsiS ( klo-fop'sis), fi. [N L. (.lardillC and chlorydlic, U. Hiuno ,\H hj/drochloric. 

seniial agent in the Sfdby, IHL’ti), i (Jr. I /<.>/»«:, pill c-grcc 11 , + in, '■/<.•, cho (cho), «. [Jap. 1 A incii.sure of length used 
ompoHing ear >onie j extensive genus of oscino passerine in .la^mn, (>qnal to (it) keii or dtiO sliaku or Japa- 

hirds, of (he family Tiuicliidiv and siihfamily nc-so leel. See l:ru and .slml ii. 

Kritchii/iodiiuc ; the green bulbuls. 'I'he choakt(tdiOk), An obsidcti' s]icdling of (7mA‘cl. 

Kpeeies’ range llironghonl sontliern Asia and to (he I'liilip. choak-fullt, <t. See chid:c-/'utt. 
idm.s. Tln'genn.s isnsimllvealhd Choana (koVllil), a. ; pi. fV/Od/m' (-lie). [NTi., 
dhl()roSC()mbrinae klo m-.skom-bri'nei, ». ol. < i'nnmd, a fimnel-sliaiKsi hollow 

^ A suhfannly (•„, „ith xuuvor, a raelt- 

olli.shcs,oMl,o lannly (moai/ntm, reiur^^^^^ ing-pot, also a funnel, < .... 

by ih(‘ ;;<-nus ( hfowsaKHhrus, The i»r«*nm\inancH /v w 



jtoiir, akin to L. 


■hloros,-ou,h,„.s. 'f,mdnr, 'jlour^m'aV/oimd't'arid 'fus,d )‘,*aud to bi 
g.i 1. ijiish.} Ill d/mf., a funnel or funnel-like open- 


*."st li' "i' "I'i'i'l 

acid mid naler iiinli'r the action of Minlighl, w 
llllioM of oxygen and the formiillon of slaivh o 

e l from the grannies hy aleolc’il mid other m 
iippeai's wlieii dry ns a green lesin like powde 

low color ri;niili(iiiliiit), the otic r liliie or gr 
(ei/anc/doi/. or pliiilt"i iiiiiiiii). I'lie eliange i 
leaves III mitiiiiiii is due lo the hreakiicg up : 

traiisrormalion of (his pignciil. In It 1 

himieliiiig of idmils hy exelnsioii of light the 

protopla-in. from wliieli they are again ih vel, 
posiire to liglif and nm intli. Seeals.ieiif nnd 


by the gen 

me protrm tih’ ; the |>ei loiitl tins to 

tin like till' second dorsal and long. . . 

ttie miixitlary « nil a Hiipideim nliil Icine ; file tiody mneli ingj all infuildibuluilf. Speeilleally (n) pi. The 
eom|>ressei| ; ttie liaek and alctonien (renelianf ; and the iioslcrior imres. (fi) The peeiiliar collar or i lioaiiold rlni 
dor.Mit onlline less strongly enrved tlian llie ventral. 'I'ho around the llagelliini of a eliomiate or eliomioMagellute lii- 
wid,’ ranging s|ieeii s are kno«n. fusorian. 

chloroscombrine (klo-rp-skom'brin), a. and n. choanate (kd'a-niit), d. [;< choniia + -dhl.] 
I. d. 1’ertaining to or 1 jtvitig tho eharacters of I’rovult.'d with a choana or infiindihtilum ; spe- 
tlu‘ ('hloroscoiiihriiKc. cilically, collared or coUar-bearing, as certaiu 

II. u. .A cnrtingoid (ish of tho subfamily (7i/d- animalcules. 
ros,;>iuhriuic. choanite (ko'a-nil), «. [< NT,, choiiidtcs, < Gr. 

ChlorOSCOmbruS (klo rp-skom'brns'), II. (NJ,. dooi;/, a fiiimel (see c/iddiid ), -f -itrs; si'i* -i7i ‘4.] 
(Girard, iH.'tS), < (Jr. a7(.i/»'«;, yvdlowish-groi.n, -b A sjiongiform fossil y.oiiphvlo of the Chalk, of 
dsoy/.fpoe, a seoinber: sec .vcd/d/«7‘.J Tho typical tho genus Choindtes, familiarly called /u lrificd 
genus id' ('hloroscomhriutc. daed/odc, from having the radiating aiijiearaneo 

'•rir.-A-jr.t chlorosis (klo-ro'sist, ;/. [XL., < Gr. :{h,>piic, of a sc'a-imcmone. 

gi'ccnish-ycllow,-!- -o.s'i.s. (’f.Gr. green- choanoc3rtal (ko'^a-niy siMai), d. \< chiunioci/tc 

dhi''r'e'ir ucss, jialoncss. ) 1. 'I'he greensickness, a po- -f -<f/. | Of or periuiiiing to a eltoaiioeyle ; eoiii- 

eiiliar form of iiiiemia or bloodlessness wliich jiosed or eonsi.sting of elioitnocytes. 

iilfccls young women at or near tho jieriod of Vnsmiier recognized a.s tiie idivsinlogieid emrse cf .syeim 

jniluTty. It is elim-m terized l,y » i.ule or greenish line '"i extension of llie layer. 

ot llie gkin, mm iiorrlii.ii, weakness. Imigimr, |>a1pilatlon, J-.iiri/r, /o d., .Wlf. 4;;7. 

djsi.e|,sia. d, pe;n,.d Iipiietite, etc. ChoanOCytO (ko'a-nq-sil ), II. L<Gr. a 

Tile ti rm is sometimes ftiuind (see chouuil), -1- i.i to,;, a cavity, a cell. ] 


enis, iinil 
III soil! 


rnisli l>lne 


|■..I,llyl 


chlorophyllaceous (kid m 

chtorophi/l -b -dceod.s’. J 1. 
ture of or coidaiiiing idilori 
having green eiidocliroinc : 
ccoiis series of infusorians. 

Also chtorophiillifcroiis, 
chtorojihi/lti, 


ti-ln'shiiisl, d. [< 
In hot., of (he na- 
phyl.— 2. In .od/., 
is, i he chtoroldii/ltii- 


In hot.-, (d) Ktioliition. 

!(» flit* Avliitli otTfixioiKilIy in 

plants from lin k of iron, an 1 1* iin iit whit h is loiiml In lio 
ossi iil ini l«t tin* toniiatioii am! ^rt'oti coitir of ( liloropliv 1 

gr.iimies. (/,) A triinsformation of the ordinarily 
(•(dored i>arls of a llower into green Icaf-likc or 
scpal-likc org'uns, as in wind, are known as 
green roses.’’ Also called c///drd;(///i/. Egyp- 
tian chlorosis, a disiiiM' emrsetl li.v tile piv.seiiee of a 
iieinriloiil worm, hrrloiiius iluiuli iialis. In tlie hiiiall in- 


Oiie of tho collared and llagcdlated momuliform 
e(dls of sponges: so eallcd from their great 
resemhlam-e to elioaiiollagellate infiisoriatis. 
Snell cells form layers lining tin' llagidlateil 
ciidodcrmal cliuinhi'rs of sponges. 

In 'rt'tnu'tiin liidji, ami prohalily in liiaiiy otln-r 
(Mi'tninly in honn* tin* ('l^lla^.^ of riniti^^uona choaim- 
rtfh'K noalfscn at tlmir iiiur^fiiiR so as lo protluLo a fcims- 
tratod im niUnuu', f(»rmR a sit,iin| iniur lining lo 

till.* llaK^*HaU‘«I cliainla r, Lnctir, Hrit , XX11. 41K. 

Ohoanoflagellata (kd'a-iio-llaj-e-la'tii), u. 111 . 
|XL. (II. James ('lark, i.sTn, m.nl. id'. of chon- 


chlorosperm (klo'ro-sia'rm), II. An alga bo- 

rophidldiiroiis longing to flic. gron|> I 'hlorosprnui ic. 

' • ■ ' chlorospermatous (klo-rd-snci 'ma-tus), d. [< . . 

Chlorophyllan(klo-rq-lil'at.).d. [<rhloroi,h„l + rhtoros,., r,u{ol-) + -oms-.] jfcscmbling or be- , 

..| .ti','.';:'™'". ,1,,. ,,,. vuri'.l.li. i.i but i,s„„l|j 


o choiiiiofloi/i lliilc.] Tln'collar- 


fied .solution of cliloroidiyl jiignicnt in itlc(i|i,i 

chlorophyllian (ki<j-io I'ii'i-.an), d. [<, 1 , 10 , 
}ihi/l -b -i-(iii.] I’erlaining lo cliloropliyl ; coi 
' ■ ■ ' ' ' ’ IS, “ chtorojihi/ltiiin c 


jd. 


l-XL., < (Jr. (>u,,oe, jialc-grci-n, -b nTripuu, seed, 


their most normtil and characteristie jihase a 


1 A’sy.stemal ie name giVen by 1 laiwey to ^^^uimotrically ovate, ],y rifori 
_'ie which have grass-green fronds, fnder ^ ’'"'i''''; h'lig la.sli hke ilmel 


I (kbe’i-d-li-lif'c-rns), u. [< 


fronds, t nder 
.. distrili- 


die . 


r Ilf till! mileriiir t 


iiler, 


lavate ont- 

lliim l.s jn iidiieeil friim 
*' ' Ilf wliieli ill 


chlorophylliferous . , ^ . 

bill, chlorofihiillum -b \j. Jrrrc, = E. luiir^, -b chlorospermoUB {klb-ro-.si>er'niUK), d. l< chlo- 
-dd.v.] Siitn, ' iis chloroi'hi/lldccous. 

chlorophylligenous (kld ro-li-Iij'e-nnsi, a 
NL. chloroiihi/lluiu -b L. -ip 


. - 1 /cuu.s. prodneing: 


eidlar like eximiiKioii nf die liudy win ode. 'l lie eoliar ii 
its extended eiinditiiin is iiifmidilinlifui in nr wineglass- 
sliuiR'd, and when enntraeted i.s snlieyliinli ieai nr enidenl, 
exhiliiting in its expanded state a diHiim t ein iilating eiir- 
rciit nr eyelnsis nf its llnely griiniilur sniisimiee. Tim In- 

Kcstlve urea is disenidal, 1 siilist inei H lieing Inniiglit in 

■•imtael widi die ('X]iunded enllar d rnngti die vltirutnry ac- 
1 ,... < 1... n,.....ii..,.. 'l l.... eurrkd np dm nutslde 


ros/u rm + -m/.v.] Kanie as chloro.spcrmalous. 

(In dm arrangement nf the Kamllie* nnd tho Oeiiernnf 
, , „ . . . (Vi/miispeewm/* Algie. 

-.'/• "I -(JCUOUS. ] Producing or produced by eldo- H- C. H’noi/, Kreah-wnter Algie, p. 240. tlngelluni. I liey are nr,-l em rkd nii tl 

ropiiyi ; (b'licndent upon tho action or presence ChlorOSporeSB (klo-ro-spb're-e), n. pi. [NL., < and then down dm inside nf dds sirnetme widi 
of chlorophyl. (Jr. >>«/»iie, green, -bVrTrJ'ws;, seed, 4- -eir.l Gno l“th*« sarende currenl, and me llimlly received into the 

chlorophylligerous (kl6'’ro-fl-lij'p-rus), a. [< of the suborders of alg», belonging to the order elrrumierlhed hy'u wodueta'^re 

NI j. rlt/oropJii/fittm 4- L, bear, 4* -ou,*;,] /Atiisporvir, Thry are Kr<'<*n plants, ineinbraiious or !ila- discharKed at any point within the Harne dlRuoldarHpacet 

Same aH chlorophijilaceous. mentous, pruiwipited, bo far as kuuwu, by zob»iH>reB, of These animalcules have a dlBtinct spheruidul enduplasC 



Ohoanoflagellata 

with a contalneil eiuluplnntiile ami two nr tnnro rnntrap- 
tile vcak'lt'H, usually ciuisplouous. i'lii'y liiliahit salt ami 
fn-sh Wivh'v, ami im ri-asu by loiinitmtinal ur Iraiisvi vse 11s- 
sioii ami by c'licystmciit ami siilMlivisiim uf tlu- luttlie ImmIj- 
into sporiilar olVmenta. ’I'lin Tulm liial m'ui ra arc t'ln/n. 
fi'in, focboiucra, .Sitl/ii ii:f(rra, lliiiiihniim, ami .li/to/zAiwi. 
A lso callcil I’lniieUala dincoKloiiKiln, ami by Iticsiiii' Tii- 

choanoflagellate (l<6"a-iiG-il.aj'e-lut), n. [< xii. 
(■lioimo/liKjcIl/ilKs, < ehonnn, ti. v,, + ftni/i llntii.i : 
SCO fhKjrUdtc. 1 ( V)narc(l ami lliigclliito, us ccr- 

liiiii infiisoriiitm ; specifically, of or pcrtuitiiiio; 
to the (’lioinioftiu/fllafii. 

choanoid (ko'a-noiil), a. ami n. [< Ml.,, rhoti- 
iioidciis, < (Ir. a funnel (ace i'ho(utii), + 

i/’iloc. form. 1 I. >1. Funnel-slia]icd; infitmlilmli- 
foriii: specilically ai>plie(l lo fho choaiioiiltuis, 
a muscle of llic eyeball of many animals. 

I'lic cyo |of the ])oriiolsc| has a thick scbTotlc, ami there 
is a e/oiioioiil muscle. Iltixli ii, Anat. Vert., ji. iilU, 

II. ». 'J^ho choanoid nuiscle, or choiinoideiis. 

choanoideus (ko-a-iioi'de-us), n . ; pi. t hotmoi- 
<l( i (d). L^li. : rhooiioitl,] A iims<dc of the 

eye of many animals, as flic hor.se, servinfr as 
a comiircHsor and ri'tractor of Ihe eyeball: so 
called from its funnel-likc shape. 

choanophoroua (kd-a-nof 'o-rns), «. [< nl. 

clioiiiia, i|. V., + L. j'lrrti = E. /aYtr'.] Collur- 
bearinf' or (dioanate, us certain infusorians. 

choanosomal tko"a-np-so'inal), n. l< vliDiuto- 
Komtt + -of. I Of dr pertainintr to the tdioano- 
Homo of a spontro ; clniraclcri/.i'd by the prt's- 
ence of (dioanocytes, as a subdiTinal part of 
the body of a spoiif'C. 

l.ilioitaslrosU . , . may be luoiluceil by the «ro\vlmr lo- 
petbci'ot llic l oots of fobis, tliiis reibieim; 

the iiaraifustrlc cuvity to a labyrinth of eaiial.s, «hieh may 
easily liu coiifoumloil with the asiial fomiof exi iirreiit 
caiiais. Hnriir.. llrit., A.XIt. Ibj. 

choanosome (ko'a-mVsom), ». [< Cr. pxW'v, a 

funnel (see rhoann), + nf.iiia, body.') The inner 
part or rctrion of l.ho body of a sponoo which is 
characterized by the p'rescncc of lla^udlatcal 
chambers or cavilb's lined with a layer of 
choanocytes ; tho choanocytul jiortiou of a 
sponge. 

With the apiicaraaec of salnlermal chamhers the s|)oai;(> 
liecoinea (liirercaliatcil into two almost imle|iembMit re- 
gions, aa outer or eetosoam ami an inner or e/oaon>se//ie, 
w liieli is eharaeteri/.eil l>y the presi riee of llnuellateil i haiii 
hers. A'mn/r. Uiit., \XI1. tia. 

choar, ». See chond. 

choatjf (cho'ti), <7. [E. dial. Of. .s/m«f.] ('hnh- 
by; fat: apjilied to infants. 

chobdar (chol/dlir), ». l Hind. c/mWdr, lit. stick- 
hearer, < choh, a stick, drumstick, mace, -b -dnr, 
bearer.] In Hritish India, a superior class of 
footman; an attendant who carries ti mace or 
slall before an otHci'r of rank, i he i hobiiars in the 
Kiii(o ol' till* viorrovM of Ifidiii iind othor tii^h ottiiduU, siioli 
as tlii^ jiidu«‘i=) of tliu hi>;h ooiirtH, oarry a nratf ornaoioiit* if 
wilh silvor. AIno chttinfnr, dmlnhtt, 

chock' (chok), r. A variant of vhoktd. (irosc. 

eCki lo5;J) , odiK (.Due to chiH’k in chork- 
fidl = fhokv-J'ull, n.v.'] Entindy: fully; us far 
as possible: used in the nautical phrases chock 
oft, chock hooic, etc. 

chock-' (chok), r. t. (With var. chKck'-\ ip v. ; 

ori^. a var. of shock^, appar. a.ssociateil also 
with choctA = chokc'^. Of. chokei, and chocIA, 
r. I If. An obsolete variant of .shock . — 2, To 
throw with a (piiek motion ; toss; pitch: same 
as chucIA, 2. 

In the tavern In his cup.s ilnth rear, 

Chm-king his crowns. Drai/toii, A(;incoiirl. 

chock^ (ehok), It. [With var. chuch^, in jiarlly 
dill, senses: appar. < chocIA, var. of chokc'^', ef. 
choked, block, obstruct, with w hich chochd, 
in part, from this noun, nearly ai^rr-cs. I’crhaps 
also associated with chock-\ r., throw (Ihnist 
in).] 1. A block or piece of wooil or oilier ma- 

terial, more or loss wedf'e-sliupeil when spe- 
cially ]irepared, iisiul to prevent movement, as 
hy insertion hehind the ])rops of a ship's eradle, 
under the sides of a boat on deck, under the 
wlu'els of a carriage, etc. — 3. In .shiji-huild- 
iioi, a block of approximately triangular shape, 
used to unite tbe head and heel of eonseeii- 
tivo timbers. — 3, Kant., a block having horn- 
shaped projections extemling [lartly over a re- 
cess in tho middle, in which a cable or liaw.ser 
is placed while being hauled in or on: called 
distinctively a wai'iiinij-chock. — 4. In coal-niin- 
in</, a jiilhir built of short sipnire blocks ol wood 
from to 6 feet long, laid crosswise, Iwo and 
tvvo, so as to form a strong sipiport for the root : 
used especially in long-wall working, rhis klml nf 
»n|ip,)rt luis the aclvuntiufi! of bcin« ciisily kmickiMl ni>ai-t 
I»r reiiiovul. Also culled ;m;/, cug, uml clvmiack.—ChOC^ 
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Of the rudder (nni/f.),rlciitn of timlior or iron fa*tonoil to 

the alcrii of a ship <.n i ii. h .sbb- ..f the rmld.-r. t<> support 
ll wln n put hard ovt-r l ithcr way Si-c , m, Am- ,•/»«•*■ 

chock' (chok), c. [< c/(oc/,-t, ll. See chockd, n.. 
and i-f. chock'. ^ I. Iraiis. y<iiit., to sei-ure hy 
[mtting a ehoi-k into or under: as, lo chock the 
timhers of a shi]); lo chock a eusk. 

II. iiilroii.s. To fill up a cavity like a cheek. 

llic wcuid work . . . cx.n tly ,li,„k,lli inb> the joinl.s. 

Worlliii s, ('anilii'iilKislnif. 

chock-a-block (clmk'a blukt, a. [< choc/A -1- a 
(viigiiclv used) d- ldock'.\ 1. .Vo///., j.-tmmed : 
said ef a tackle when Ihe hlocks tire hauled close 
logelher. — 2. Hrowded; era inmed full : as, the 
meet iiig-hall was chock-a-ldock. (Celhxi. ) 

chock-a-block (ehok'tphlokh odr. |< chock-a- 

ldock, //. I Soul., so as to be drawn or luiuled 
elo.se together, in such a niaiiiier as to hinder 
or ])ri'veiit motion. 

I!y haiilim; tlic vi i f-tac klcs .■A.•.■i--f-/l/..,•^- wc teok tile 
Hlraiii from llic ..Ib.-v iariiii;s, an.l pas.siiaj the ibis,- rc, f 
carim!. amt kiiotliiii; Ibc poiiitsciircfullv, sii,',',.|.cb'd in 
•scttlliK Ibc sail rlo..c-n cfi d. 

U. II. Ihiiiii. .Ir., I’.cforc Ibc Ma.st, p. o-il. 

chock-and-block (chok'and-l>lok), a. and adc. 
Sjiiiio as vhifvh'-a-l>Un‘k. 

chock-block (chok'lilok), n. \ device for pre- 
venling the movement of the traveling wheels 
of a portable maebiue yvliile the macliincry is 
in metien ; ji cheek, 
chock-full, a. See . okc-fii It. 
chockling (chok'lingi, //. | E. dial. Cf. chock' 
= choke'. \ Hectoring; scolding, 
choco, »• Same as clniiolc. 
chocolate (chok'p lal), II. and //, [n 1). Dun. 
cliokidadc = (1. chocoladc = Sw. chocidod = E. 
chocolat -r. II. cioccoliita, < S;*. I’g. chocolate, < 
Mex. chocoliitl, chocolate, < choco, c.acao, -b loll, 
water.] I, //. 1. ,\ paste or cake composed of 
I he kernels of t he Tlicohi oiiia Cacao, ground and 
eomhined with sugar and vunill.-i, <-iim:imoii, 
cloves, or other llavoring suhstanee. I'acao, im- 
ib r its nalivc name of cAocn/i///, bad bi cn used aa a bev- 
cla;;c by Itic Mexicans for aucs before tlicir conntry was 

2, The beverage toiide by dissolving ehoeolate 
in boiling water or milk. 

I bc wrcti li la sylplil sliall feet 

The giddy lion of |||,i wliirling mill, 

In fnnii'S of burning cAoco/n/,* shall glow, 

And tremble at Ihe sea that froths bi low ! 

/•ope, l:. <,f tin- l„, it. l:!5. 

II. a. 1. Having fhe color of choeolalt'; of 
adark reddish-brown color: as, (•//</<■/>/// //■ elolh. 
— 2. Miide of or Ihivored with ehoeoljilc: sis, 
chocolate cake or ice-eream. Chocolate load, a 

jiimni nl Fiiinpnsi'il of o\i«i of U m\ DHlrihrtl with aiiotil ouo 
>lo Ih iT-tiihMMl to H mu- 

.V house 
is sohl. 
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ent into an obtnso osseous ridge, while tho an- 
terior remain free and eonieal. 

Ohoerops (ke'rops), //. [NL. (Kiippel, 1852), < 
tir. loi/Hic, a j>ig, -b lO'/', aspect, features.] A 
gi-iius of labroiil fishes, typical of the group 

< 'ho rofdna. 

Ghoeropsinse (ke-rop-si'nd), ». />/. [NE., < ch<r- 
loji.sis, 1, -f- -hoc.] A subfamily of lliiipopola- 
iiiida-, represented by Ihe genus I 'ho roii.si.s. tIio 

skull is Donv* \ Im twt rii llio nihifs, tlu* fioutiil siima W(‘ll 
tit’VDiojHMl, and ll»<’ oi hjls (li’prDssi-d Ih Iow tlic It'Vfl of tlu* 
lorolii'ad and iin ojiiplrto la liind. 1 !u .stimil liippopotiiiniirt 
of i aHtt ‘111 -Vfrit a, (’ha /njisis iihrn'rnjti'K, is tlu* type. 

choBropsine (ke-roi>'sin), a. ami II. I. //. Per- 
taining or relating to the ( hiirop.siior. 

II. ll. speei/'s of the Charopsitac. 
ChOBropsia (ke-rop'sis). //. | NE. (id'idy, 18,53), 

< (ir. {oip'K, ii pig, -1- /’ll/ve, view, appearanee. ] 

1. A genus of llipiiopotaiiiiihc, typical of tho 
subfamily Cho rop.shur . — 2. In / ////»///., a gc'uu.s 
of hingicorn beetles. Thom, son, ISdO. 

OhoeropUSfke'ro-pns), //. (.Mi. (Ogilby, 1838), 

K. (ir. \iiiiioc, a pig, b mill; (/rial-) =: E. //>///. J A 
genus of bandicoots, of tlio family Tccainclidtv, 
notablo for t he disproportionate develepmi-nt of 
the himi liml/s iind Ihe reduction cd' Ihe lateral 



chocolate-house («diok'p-h)t-hous). n. 

of entertainment in which elnwolati' 
l.isamb r lias liccii twicn a day at llic ,hi.ri.li 


Tnd.i 


chocolate-root (< hok'p-lat-r<)tl, «. Si-o (Icnni. 
chocolate-tree (chok'p-lat-tro), //. The Thco- 
hroiiia ( 'acao. See cacao. 
chodet. An obsolete jireterit of chide. 
choenix (ko'niks), //. ; jd. <•////■////■/.■< (-ni-sez). f< 
(ir. ic/i'/g.] A tireek dry measure, mentioned 
by llemer, nnri originally th(^ daily ration of a 
man, but varying from a cjnart to over a quart 
/ind a half. In tin- niliisnf h'lavinpoliH, in |•llrygla, tiiia 
liccn fiitmd aiimildcldiick liuviiig cylindrical wclta marked 
Willi llic namcn of diircicnt iJrcck incasnrcH. Ilf tlnsc 
llic clKcnix apiicHis (o lane coataiiicd l..'> liters. 'I'liiH 
wems to have licoii abonl tlic capacity of tlo- .Kginrtaii, 
llo'otiaa, and I’ontic lacaKUrcs. The .Attic cliicnix, liow- 
I'vcr, according lo varioim a)iproxiinntivc stalcincnla of 
till' I’clatiiai of Attic to l{oniuM incaHiircs, mn.st have < 011 - 
talncd aliont I titer, or tialf a Itatiylonian kul>; and tills Is 
prolialdy tlio iio iisiire ineiitiom-.l in llie New Testuiiieiit 
( Kev. vl. b). In Kgvpt Uie Ploleiiiaie sy.stcin Inot a elnenix, 
W'hieli apiiears lo Inive ecpialed n.s litiT. Tlie elnenix of 
Ileim lea ill Italy is siiriiiised to liave heen 11.7 liter. 

Choerodia (ke-rOMi-ii), n. pi. [NE. (E. Illyfh, 
184‘J), < <ir. yoi/xM'. a pig, swine, -b liiioe, form.] 
In blyiirsidassilicatioii of mammals, adivisioii 
of liis llrocliota, including the swine and their 
allies, ns Hie hippo|iotamus and tajiir. rhe di- 
vision l•o|■|■^hpollds closely (cliictly dilfering ill iiicliidiiig 
1 1 ion. r) witli fin- iioiii'iiiiiiiiaiit division of tlic .Irliinliirlijln 
of later iiiitiirallsU. 

choerodian (ke-rG'di-an), a. f< Chwrodin + 
-////.] Sxvine-like; siiilline; sjieeillcally, t)f or 
jierfaining lo Ihe Clucrodia. 
choBro((ryl (kGTG-gril), //. [< Or. xoilxK, a Img, 
-b '.pr/ ’toc, a pig.] Anamttid’ the Ilyrax sinai- 
ticiiH. Seti iri/rii.c. 

Choeropina (ke-ro-jii'nii ), II. pi. [NL., < Cho- 
rop.s + -ilia-.] fn (iiiiither’s system of elassi- 
liciition, the second group of />///r//7/f, having 
a dorsal tin with 20 rays, 13 of whitdi are spi- 
nouH, and tho lateral teeth more or loss coiinu- 


digits of holh the fore and Ihe hind feet, the 
former having but Iwo functional toes, ami the 
laller consisting iniiinlyof an enortmms fourth 

1 Ot*. 'I'ln* only sp,M'ifS know II is I'listaiiiitiii ferroiieoiisly 
ilesciihcd as /'. n-niiiliil ii^), all iiiiinial alioiit tlie size of a 
lal, foiiml in tin- iiili-iior of Anstralia. 
chogset (chog'set ), n. [.\lso choiinctt ; prob. of 
.Amor. 1ml. origin. | A local name in New Eng- 
land of Ihe ennniT or blue perch, I 'tciiolahni.s 
ad.spcr.sn.s. Also called nihidcr. See cnitricr, 
choice (ehiiis), //. and a. [Early tned. E. also 
choi.s, < ME. choi.s, choisc, choi/.s, < ()P. chuis, P. 
choi.r, a choice, < chid, sir, coi.sir, P. choi.sir = Vr. 
chan.sir, can.sir (> Sp. ’‘cosir = <H‘g. coiisir =s 
< >lt. ciansirc), also in comp., I’r. / .s/'////.v/r = ()t'at. 
.scosir (c.s-, S-, < ],. cx-\ eiioosi<; of Tout, ori- 
gin: ult. < (loth, kan.sjan, prove, test, < kinsaii, 
i-hoost', E. /■////ove, i|. v. ] I. II. 1. The act of 
choosing; the voluntary act of selecting or sep- 
aniling fioin two or rnoro things that which is 
prefeiTiMl, or of adopting one course of action 
m preference to others; seleetion; election. 

Amt lln re tic put is tn Uic i Amj/s nf tliysn fnrrsiiyd .it. 
Wa.vis, sweyng Islmw Ingl In is the dan age is nf lint lie, as is 
liefnre relieisetl. .sir Jt. (tuidjnrilr, l‘ylgi yiniige, p, IlM, 

Ve kmnv Imw that a gnnd wlille ago (ind ininle clinice 
amniig^iis^, that tlie (b nilles liy niy innnth Hlintilil hear tlio 

2. Tho power of choosing; option. 

Neni'iltieles, lie yaf iiyni fie cAni/s tn do wliat tin ivnide, 
fnr jef tin wnble tin liiyglit yeldu gnd Ids paite, ell to tlio 
feeiide Ids also. .Mr i lia (1’,. H. T. .S.), i. 14. 

■file mni'iil nidveiHc iiielndes mdbiiig but tlie cxereiso of 
chnirr ; all , lse is inaeldnery. 

(). It’. Ilnhiirs, Did Vot. nf f.if,.. j,. 

Tlie cli'iirr lay tieliveeli an ainemled eniifederaey niiil tlie 
new enimtitnlinli. llii)ii ii,il, HiHt. t'niisl., 11. 

3. Care in selecting; judgment or skill in dis- 
tinguishing what is lo be preferred, and in giv- 
ing a jircferenee. [Rare.] 

Julius I 'lesai- did w rite a cnllertlnii of upo|,litticgms ; it 
is a pity Ids ti.mk is Inst , fnr t imagine tin y were eulleeted 
w itli jiidgnn nt and eAnn e. Jlnrno, Apniditliegms. 

4. The person or thing chosen; that wliieh is 
aiqtroved and selected in [irefereiiee to others. 

VniireAniec is imt so rieli ia w ortli iis iieanty. 

.‘Slink., W. T., v. 1. 

Tlie lady, graelniis priliee, niiiy lie liatli aettled 

/•'nil/, Pe rkin Wiirlieek, II. S. 
6. The best part of anythitig; a select portion 
or assortment. 

'I'liere all tlie grete of tlie IJrekys, .t the gryiii knyghtys, 
And tliee/ins.i nf bnr 1 liyimlry, xviis i tmrgit to leiige |lin. 
ger|. Ih rlnirliiin nf Trnii (K. b. T. S,), 1. I!H(W. 

A liravi r e/iniVe of (Inuiitless sjilrits . . . 

bid never lloat upon tlio swelling tide. 

.sliak., K. John, U. 1. 
6t, A variety of jiroferablo or valuable things. 
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choke 


The ehoiee and flower of itll tliiiiRn profitable fn other 
liooks. Himker. 

Hobson's choice, a provi rliiul expreRHlon ileiiotliiK a 
(•lloii!e witlloiit an altniiative ; tlie tbiiiK olk-red or no- 
thlnir. It U Raid to tiave bad il» urinin in tlie i>rai tii e of 
a earrier and innkeeper at I 'ainbrld^e, Idialand, nanieil 
lloltHon, \vbo let borneH and eoaeliea, and obliaed eaeb etiH- 
loiner to take in liiti turn tbat liorse wbieli atood neareat 
the Rtaide-door. 


Where to elect llieie is lint one, 

"J'is Ihihsun s e/onee , take that or none, 

Il'ii/d, r.nnlanit s Iteforniatioii, p. 

Of choice, select ; <llsHnnnlsbed ; of worth or value ; as, 
men tijchoii;’. To make choice of, to choose; select ; 
separate and take in |ireterenee. 

He nnn/e Ch'iii'i' nf wise and iliseveel Men to he his t'oiin- 
sellors, linker, ('hronleles, |». Ui. 

StQl. I'referenee, Klerliim, etc, .See n/itinn. 

TL. II. 1. Cart'fully Holoctod; w(«ll (‘iKtsen : ns, 
ii choiri: 

Wf>nl ami iniMiHuml phrasn, 
tlu' n ai h of finiliiury int'H. 

WnrtfuiVdrth, RcHoliltioh Hint IiuicpoiMlclirc, at. 14. 

2. Wort liy of Itoiiig proferrod ; stdoct ; notablo ; 
])rp<“ioiis. 

r,r this day wiis done, or droK'he to ttie nlKtit, 

All ( hannxel the ehere of this e/ooVe niaiilon. 

peel niel inn of Y’roj/ (K, K. T. S,), 1. Kill. 
'I'he rliniee and iniLster sinrits of this aiie. 

Slink., J. iii. 1. 
•J'hnsin a sea of folly toss d, 

My i7oiiee.s( hours of life are lost. Siri/t. 

A written wind is ttie elinieeiit of relies. 

'rimrenn, Walden, )>. HI. 

3. Ciiri'fiil ; fnikfiil ; (dinry ; or tisiiif' 

with ••tilt*, ns valuaitlt' : willi of. 

Ilf timt is rhnivc f*/ IiIh tiiix* \s ill also la* rhoitf »;/ his roiu 
pjiliy, ami rholcr of Ills artioiiH. Jrr. Tniihtr, Holy l.ivinr.. 

4f. Nohlo; oxctdlcnt. 

There the ffrekes hade Kiynily hen (fird vnto dethe. 
Hade not Aeliilles hen eheiialrons .k efioise of his dedis. 

“Slfn. 2. Costly, I'.Mplisite, rare, excellent. 

3. .Spariini. 

cholce-draWHt (('hois'drAn), ((. Scloelod xvifli 
ptirliculnr ctiro. ( Kiirc. ] 

Who is he, w hose chin is hnt enrich'd 
With one ajilieariiir; hair, that will not follow 
These euird and elmiee ilrnien cavaliers to Trance 'f 

Slink., Hen. V., iil. (eho.V 

choicefulf (choi.s ' fill ), II. (< chitiir + -I'lil, 1.] 
1 . OlTcriiif' n (dioicc ; x iificd: u>i, " rhoirij'iil 
pliMity,” Sifln.'itir, t.'oloidcs, p. (WI. — 2. Miikuif' 
rnaiiy clioict's ; litt'iil ; <diniik;('fid ; lieklc. 
Jllse/iodefn/ sense w ith ev ery elnuatedolh lit. ,Sjien.irr. 
choiceless (chois' Ims), II. [< I'hiiirc + -/f .v.v.] 
Not linviiiii^ lli(> jiowcrol' clioosiii)'; dcisliliilt' of 
froo will, lliiiiimoiiil. [Ihirc.] 
choicely (tdiois'li), mh'. L< iM K. choixlij, i-hoi.'ili, 

< f/tin.v, itdj.,+ -///, -ly“. ] 1. With ciifc iti eliooa- 
itty; with iiieo |•^■t,Ol^d to iirrfci'oiiet' ; with .jinli- 
cions clioict*. 


Collected eliniei li/, from 


2. Th till oitiiniMit, dt'grct'. 

Oil! fiisihioiH'il ]»o(‘tt\V, hill rftniii h/ 


/. W'ltffiitt, Allele !-, j. 4. 

3. With cure; eni'cfnlly : ns, ft lliiijo 

rlioirriji in-c.wcfvod. 

choiceiiess (diois' tiosl, n. [< rhoiir + -/;r.v.s-.J 

The i|liitlity of Indtlks clioicc. („) .Pnstness of ,lis. 
rrimiiiatioii ; nii'el.v : as, •• i-Ai./e, o. of phra.se." ,/o/i- 
rnn, Ihsi'overies. (//) I’aitienlar value or worth; eveid- 


lirehni, Caleiidarinni ll■,rtense. 

choice-note (chois'fibt l, h. in nnnl iini.iic, iluc, 
of Mcvonil iio1(‘s of dKTcrciit ])it<di or value, 
printed togol licr tipon the stiitT, in order that 
the siiif'i'r tnay Inko thut one vvliieh is best 
lldiuitcd to bis voiet*. 

choile (ehoil), r. I. To ovetTCiKdi. UnUnnlL 

k l’rov. Knjs. (Yorkshire).] 
oir (kwir), n. [.\ eorrniit .spcllintr of i/iiirc^, 
“restored" to chnir (without n elnuij^e of j>ro- 
uuneiatiofi) in the latter part of tin* lOlli een- 
tnry, in iinptvrfeet iinittition of ]''. ihiiiir or the 
orlyr. Jj. e/ior/cv sett t/at/V't find e/tortM.] 1. .\tiy 
eofiipany of sintjers. 

IU‘ UYikrii, )mt all tlic lu avcnly iniln' hUnxI 

r. I.,, tii. 

2. An orgatii'/,ed eoinpiiny i>f sinm»rs. (a) Hsim- 

cially, such a eomimny emjdoyed in ehiireli service. 

The rhnir. 

With all the elioleest nillsie of the kiimdom, 
'JoKClher siin« Te Deiim. Slink., Hen. NTIf,, iv. 1. 
I'hen let the ]>ealiinc otsan blow 
To the fnll-vtjieed niiirr helow. 

.illtinn, II IVliseroSn, !. llll. 
Tho ch.tir have not one common metre hymn to dra« 
them down to the people in the |iews helow. 

IT. linker. New Timothy, p, 107. 
(fc) A ehorul soeiety, esia'cmlly one that perform.s saered 
miisie. Ill eight-part luiisie a ehoru* U diviiled into first 


ami Rproiid choirs, (c) In the Anflliran Church, an official 
lioily eouststliig of the minor eanoliH, the ehoral viears, 
nod the eliorislers eonneelt-d witli a eathedral, whose fuiie 
tion Is to iiei form tin- daily ehoral serviec, Siieh a ehoir 
is divided into tw<i seelhnis, eulled ileenni and canlnrir, 
silting on the right and left side's ies|ii'etively ; of thc.se 
the ilernni side' forms the hailing or prineipal scetloii. 
Sei' eontio'is, ileeniii. 

3. That part of a ehiireh which is, or is eoii- 
sidert'd as, iipjirojirialed for the use of the siiijr- 
ers. In ehnri lies of fully ilevelojied plan, that part he 
t Ween the Have and the ap.se whleli Is reserved for eaii- 
oiis, prh'.sls, monks, and ehorlsteis during divine serviec. 
In ernelloriii ehiirelies tile choir iisiially hegins at tho 
transi'iils and ocenpies the head of the cross, inelmling the 



altar (see enl under rnlheilral) ; hnt Hoiiietliiies, especially 
ill inona.slie eliiii'ehes, it extends lieyoiid the transepts, 
tlins eneroaehing upon tlie nave. In ehurclns without 
IraiiseplH the ehoir Is similarly placed. In medieval ex- 
amples, espeelHlly iifler I'.fiiO, it was usually surrounded 
hy an ornaineiilal harrier or griitllig (sec rlnn'r rrrern), and 
sepaiiiled from tlie nave liy a rood-seierii. .See rlianeel. 

Tile rieli .slremii 

of lords and ladios. having liroiiglif Hie ((ueeii 
To a prepar'd place in Hie rlmlr, fell oti' 

A dtslanee from her. .shnk.. Hen. VIII., Iv. 1. 

4. eoinpan.v; ii band, oriKintilly of persons 
daindnj; lo innsie: loosely appliiuHo an assem- 
bly for tiny ei renioiiiul )inrpos(‘. 

We. Hint are of purer fire, 
liiiifate Hie starry iniire, 

\\ till. In Hieir nigiifTv watelifnl splieres, 
l-ead in sw ift round Hie aioiiHis and yi-ars. 

.Millnii, Comus, 1. 1T2. 

And liigli-lsirn Howard, more inajestie sire, 

WlHi fisd of unality, eompletes Hie <iiiirr. 

I’n/ie. Ifnneiad, i. 2fl.s. 
How oflen have 1 led Hiy sportive ehnlr 
Witli tnneli-.ss pipe ia-.side tlie nmrninring I,olre. 

linhlitniilli, 'Traveller, 1. ‘il.'t. 
t'ortnerly and ,s(ill oi'casionally i/iiiiT. 
choir (kwir), T. t. and i. [< rhnir for r/i/t'/r, h. ; 
saiiK' as (/lort'l, /•.] To sint; in eomfitiiiy. 

On eitlier .siile |of tlie \ irgiii|, round Hie steps of Hie 
tlil’inn*, irt it rifiWfl of fhoirinij Ftit'tur, 


choir-organ (kwir'6r''Kan), n. In large organs, 
the third jirineipal section of the instrument, 
of less power than the gi-oat organ, and con- 
taining stops specially suited for choir accom- 
paniment. « Oneo enllcd the chiiir-ori/iin ; occa- 
sionallv, also, thtv pitsilire oripiii. 
choir-pitch (kvvir'pieh), ti. Tho ancient chnrch- 
iiitch of (.Jernniiiy, said to be about one tone 
higher than the conc('rt-]iitch. 
choir-ruler (kwir 'roller), u. KrvJcs., one of 
I he church ofUcors who preside, in place of the 
preeenlor, over the singing of tin' psalms on 
tlie more important I'estiviils. The choir-rulers 
wear coiies, and are two or four in number, ao- 
cording to the rank of tho festival. 

I'nlil a late perind, even if tiiey iln not still, several 
ehiirelies on Hie emitini-nt put staves llitn tlie hands nf 
tlie chnir-rulers, as is still inaelised in lielgliim. 

Iteejt, I'limcli of imr Tatliers, ii. '204. 

choir-screen (kwir'skren), II. An omiimontal 
Hcreeu of wood, stoue, or metal, ofteii in open- 
work, dividing tho ehoir or tdianetd of a (diurch 
from tin' aisles or the ambulatory, usually in 
such a manner as not to obstruct sight or 
sound, but sometimes a solid wall cutting off 
all view of the floor of the clioir from the aisles. 
See cut in preceding column, 
choir-service (kw'ir'scr’'vis), «. 1. The ser- 

vice of singing performed by a choir. Also 
called rhoir-iiffirr . — 2. A. st-rviett or an olllce 
cliauted or rei.'ited in tho ehoir of a ehiireh. 
/.tr. Keel, Terms. 

choir-tippet (kw'ir'tip"et). ». A scarf or hood 
w'orn as a iiroti'ction against cold or drafts by 
the eb'fgy offlciiiling in the choir of a church. 
S<*e iiiiii<'i “, 

Choke^ (chhk), r . ; pret. and (iii. rhoknl, pjtr. 
rhiikhifl. [Also mini recentlv spelled choak; 
dial, rhitrk (s(‘e rhorlA) \ < MK. liiokrii, rlirken, 
choki', < AS. *irori(ni. (iu comp, d-rivriiiii : see 
iirhokr) = Icel. kiikii, gulp (cf. knk, the gullet, 
esp. of birds: see rhokm); prob. orig. imitative 
of the gntiural or gurgling sounds uttered by 
one who is choking, and so akin to chiirki, 
rlnirklr^, rnrkic, coiii/h, kiiik'^, all ult. imitative 
Words containing arept'ated gutl-ural: see these 
words.] 1. traii.'i. 1. To stop the breath of bv 
preventing access of air to tno windpipe; suf- 
focate; stifle. 

And till' hi'vil rail vloli'iitly down a sloop plarn, . . .ami 
xvoro rliokeil in tlio Boa. Aliiik v. i;i. 

Specilicully — 2. To deprive of the power of 
breathing, t'ither temporarily or pennmiently, 
by stricture of or obstruelion in tlie w'indpipe; 
constrict or stop up llm windpipe of so as to 
hinder or prevent bri'iithing ; strangle. 

Witli Oiator foodiiii; fund iluth elmke tho foodor, 

Slink., l!Mi. II., il. 1. 

Wo call aimuHt fum y Hint wo wo amt lioiir Hm moat 
Tiiuli'h dohulor . . , elmkeil liy Hm nisliim,' multltiido nf 
his words. Miirniilnii, Sir .1, MaokiiituHli. 


choir-boy (kwir'bui), a. A member of a boy- 
choir; a liny who sings in a choir, 
choiristert, H. An olisoleto form of cliori,ilrr. 
choir-office (kwlr'of is), a. 1. Sanu' as rhoir- 
si rrirr, I. — 2. In (In' A’o/w. f 'of/i. f'/t., any oiu' of 
the seven canonical hours. — 3. Tht' breviary- 
ollicc. Iat, Keel. Terms. 



Choir-.>r-rcrn, (.'alhctlral of Lincoln, Eitiflaiiti. 


3. To stop by filling; obstmet ; block iip : often 
with up: as, to rhiikr up tlio eiitraiice of a Inir- 
bor or any \iassage. 

'I'ln- vines niid Hie miillieiiy-trees, Hio food of Hio silk- 
wonn wliuse eiidh-K.s eoeoun.H elmke iiji Hm niiirket-ldiiee, 
wiliiesa lo tile rieliiieiss of tlm laud. 

/■;. .1. I'reeninn, Volliee, )), IS. 

4. 'I'o binder bv obstruction or im|icdiments; 
overpower, binder, or check the growth, expan- 
sion, or progress of ; stiflt' ; smother. 

And some fell iiimjiis' Hioriis ; and Hm Hiorns spniiiK up 
and e/ioAed Hieiii. Mai. xiii. 7. 

I'lio' misl.s and elouds do elmke her w iiidow IHjlit. 

Sie J. Itneien, Immortal, of Soul. 

5. To suppress or stifle. 

t'ontesa Hiee freely of tliy sin ; 

For lo deny eiieli ai liele witli oalli 

t'aniiot reinove, nor elmke. Hie sti'iiiii; eonee)dion 

I'lial 1 do Ki'oan witlial. Slink., Otlmllo, v. '2. 

0. To ofTeiid greatly ; revolt, fjfare.] 

I was elmkeil at Hda word. Swij'l. 

7. Same as rhokr-horv. 

II. iutriiuu. 1. To stifle or siitTocate, as by 
obstriiefioii and jiressnre in hastily sw’allowing 
food, or liy irritafion of tlio air-passag('s when 
fluids are accidentally lulmitted there. 

Wlio eats with too mneh I may hap to elmnk. 

Hi’lJU'uinf ^ DluloiiUvS, l>. 

2. To be checked as if by choking; stick. 

TIk* choked in hi.s throat. Scott. 

choke^ (cheik), ri. [< (7io/,'tT, r,] 1. The con- 

striction of the bore of a clioke-bored gun. — 2. 
The neck or portion of a rocket where the stick 
is attaclK'd. — 3. 'J’he fie at the etid of a car- 
tridge. 

choke'"’ (ehdk), «. [The last syllable of arli- 
rJiokr.l The tilamentous or capillary part of 
the artichoke. 


choke 

choke'’, chouk (chdk, ehonk), n. [Also writ- 
tfii rhiitrh-, mir. Hind, ehiink, a sqnan*, mar- 
k(>t-i)laco.] In India, an opon place or wide 
street, in the middle of a city, where the mar- 
ket is held. Yule anti Burnell. 

'I lie sowars at eiici! Kallopecl Into tlic r/iotc, or prinripal 
strert, wliii h is very narrow and lortnons, 

ir. //. niinHHl, Diary |ji India, 11. .ir.C, 
choke-bailt (chdk' bill), » and a. I. «. Non- 
allowance of bail, as in an unbailable action. 

.Sue him at eoinm.m law ; 

Arrest him on an aetlon of choke hail, 

n. Jonmm, .Maanetiek h:idy. v. ;t. 

II. rt. Not bailable; not admittiiiff of bail. 

nailiir. Wo arrest yon in the Kina's name. . , . 

Widow. Ilow? how? In a e/(o<;i7a(i7 aeticai? 

Wl/cherlei), Plain Dealer, v. ;!. 
chokeberry (chdk'bor'''i), »i.; ^>1. rliol,eherrir.s 
(-iz). The plant I'urun arbutijnlia, a low ro- 
aacoouH shrub of North America, or il.s very 
astringent berry-like fruit, 
choke-bore (chdk'bdr), r. t. To bore (a >run- 
barrel) in such a manner that the ilisimoter of 
tlie bore shall be a little h'ss near th<‘ nni/./,le 
than at some point back of it other than the 
chiunber, in ortler to concentrate the eharfre 
(of shot) when the gun is tired. Also choke. 
choke-bore (chdk'bdr), n. A gun the bore of 
which is slightly constricted near the mu/./.le. 

,My dack-Kaii, Urn No. 10 choke-bore, is a vi-ry strona and 
(■losi'-slaMitinj! piias!. T. Uooncrctt, Hunting 'J'ri|)s, j>. .'..'i, 
choke-cherry (chdk'cher'''i), a. 1. The popular 
tiaino of an American species of wild cherry, 
Brunuk Virifininna, remarkabh' for the astri'n- 
g(>ncy of its fruit. — 2. In niininy, choke-damp ; 
aftcixiainp. [bocal, Kng.] 
choke-damp ((didk'damp), n. Tn eoal-niininy, 
same as hlnek-damp. 

chokedar (chd'ke-diir), n. Same as ehokidar. 
choke-full, chock-full (chdk'-, chok'fnl'), a. 

I Also eh uelc-full, and until recently ehotdc-J'nll ; < 
MK. ehokke/ulle, ehekefidle, ehekket'idle, < ehokcii, 
eheken, K. ehoke^ (= ehoekl^), +fidB, Ilence lht> 
lidv. eh oek'^; and cf. c/mc/i't.] Philltothe utmost; 
full to the point of choking or obstructing. 
CliiinpUcz chokkejulle. (var. chckkcfiillc] , Inii'eiiyilf willi 
Kold.p. 'Mode Arthurc, 1. I,'.;.- 

Wc filled the Rkliis choak-fitll. 

Ilruce, the Nile, IV, ,S4a, 

^n hIioI'I, to U8» the liiRt iiruned anil mm ii i'eK|ieeted 
ladv 8 own expreHaion, the Inni.ae wiia chokc-fnll to tli- 
\cvy attiea. Hachaoi, Ina„l,ls|,y l.e^enda, 1. ”1. 

chokelewt, ». [ME., also ehekelnr, rhektew, < 

ehoki n, eheken, choke, + -lew, as in drunkelew. 
(If. drunkelew.] (’hoking; strangling. 

I'ntii Htelthe lieware hem of hempen lane, 
for stelthe la medid |meeded| with a chckclcw (var. choir 
lew, chcklcw] liane. 

Hook of fmwdeiicc (F„ F, 'I'. S., extra ai-r,), i. Iim;. 

chokelingt, />. a. A Middle English form of 
ehiiektiny. 

choke-pear (chok'par), u. 1. A kind of pear 
that has a rough astringt'iit taste. Ilence — 
2t. Anything that stops the mouth; an unan- 
swerable argiinient; tin tispersion ora sarettsm 
by which a [n'rsou is put lo silem-e. 

He KUIUI liini a chotikr-ocnr to .ituppe his l.ivalli, leply- 
in« as fidloweth. Li/li,, Fnplme,s and Ills FiiKlmid. p, ;iJI. 

I’ardon mo for auina so hiwyi.s to talk^of aiviiia e/ie/n - 

choke-plumt (chok'plum), II. A plum resem- 
bling 111 its elTects the i-hoke-pi‘ar. Ilri/wood. 
choker (chd'ker), n. 1. One who or that which 
chokes; that which induces a feeling of slran- 
gulation; something dillicult to swallow. 

He had left a gliLss of water just lasted. I llnished it. 
it was a. ■/miter. ThocKcroo. Dr. Ilireli. 

2. That which puts another lo silence; that 
which cannot be answered, dohii.'uni. [Oollo(|.J 
— 3. A nockeloth : as. “a whit(> ehokir,’’ 
Thnekeray, Book of Snobs. [Colloq. | — 4. In 
mint, enyin., a chain with wooden staves at- 
tached to the ends, employed to compres.s and 
measure the circumference of faseiiies. 
chokes (ehbks), n. pi. [= Se. ehoiiku; prob. of 
Scaud. origin: cf. Icel. kuk, tlie gullet: see 
ehok<.d, r.\ Thotliroat. Ilidtiwell. [ T,ocal, Eiig.] 
choke-strap (ehdk'strnp), n. Same as elnek- 
slrap, 1. 

chokeweed (chok'wed), «. A name given lo 
several woods of different gmicra, either be- 
cause they choke the growth of other jdants, or 
beeauso when swallowed tliey produce a sen- 
sation of choking. Imp, Diet. 
chokewort (chok'wdrt), n. Same as chokeweed. 
John Taylor. 
chokey, n. See eholdf^. 

chokidar (chd'ki-diir), n. [< Hind, chuukiddr, 
a watchman, policeman, < ehaukt, watching, 
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watch, guard, -I- -dnr, holding.] In India, n 
gate-keeper, watehman, nr policeman ; usually, 
a private wiitelinian. Also written ehokhadar, 
ehokrilar , ehokerdo r, ehowkeydar. 

•Ainl 111.' Diiv fiilliiuiim, till' Chocodam, or .Simldicrs, 
were rcmnv'il from lii'fnri' mir eiit. s. 

Oriioilon, Vnyiii;,' to Siiratt 

Simon iiiiist start for tlio in arest iiolirc station, to ;;et 
solin' I'lonckciidtt IS to wateh tiu' rarriaa*'. 

If. II. Iliiyecll, Diary in India. I. I.ts. 

choking (eho'kiiig), p. a. ( for. of rhokri, r. ] 

1. Causing suffoeatiori ; tending lo elioko or 
stiffoi'iite. 

No solicitations could induce him. on a hot ilay ami in a 
IiIkIi wind, to move out of (lie chokimj cloud of dust wliicti 
overinina tile line of miireli. .Miicinilfiii, Hist. Fna., .vvi. 

2. Obstriieted or indistinct in utterance ; gasp- 
ing: as, to speak with a ehokimj voiee. 

chokyl (ebd'ki ), a, [Less jirop, rhokry ; < choke'^ 
+ -1/1.] 1. Tmuling to choke or siirfoeato: as, 
the air of tht> room was tpiite choky. — 2. In- 
elinod to ehoko, as with emotion. 

nitiision to liis iiiotlitT ni:u!i» f«*r| ratlirr/'Ao/lv//. 

Toin Hr«»wii at KiiKt‘y, i. *- 

choky-, chokey (eho'ki), n. [< Hind, ehonki, 
wateh, gmird. I 1. A prison; a loeknp; also, 
a eiistoms- or toll-station ; a pa.laiiipiin-.stalion. 
— 2. Till' net of watehing or guarding, 
chol-, cholo-. [Nl, , ete., rei»r. (Ir. (rarely 
to>o. ), Idle, trull, = y.. Jil =z E. yalB. I An elik 
im'iit in modern si ientific eoinpoiind words 
(eholo- before a eonsonant), nu'uning ‘bih'.’ 
Cholaemia (Uo-le'ini-iL), a. [Nl,.,<(!r. bile, 
I- ii'iiiii, lilooil.] The aeciiinnlal ion of tlmeon- 
stituenls of the bile in tlie blooil. Also spelled 

rholemio, 

cholsemic (ko-le'mik), a. [< ehohrwia -f- 
-ic. I I’erliiining to elnda'iiiisi; ehai-iieterized 
or eiinsed by eholieinia: as, ehoUemie convul- 
sions. ;\lso spelled eholemie. 

Oholaepus (ko-lb'pus), n. See fholopns. 
cholagOgiC(kol-u-goj'ik), If. and u. (< (Jr. yni'a- 
;w;i<i;, carrying off bile (see eholayotpie), -b ./c.J 
I. a. T'rimioi lag I lie Ilow of bib'. 

II. n. A eholagogne. 

cholagogue (kol 'a-gog), «. | = F. eholayoyne = 
Sp. It. eotiiyoi/o I’g. ihotiiiioiio, < (Jr. ,\o/tip,i'pir, 
eurryingolt bili',< bih', + l('a<iitig,< 

11)1 le, leail ; set' art. it. | A substanet' which pro- 
niotes a Ilow of bile, by iiiereasiiig its si'crt'tion, 
by faeilitnting the Ilow from tlio giill-bliiddi'r 
into llu' duodi'uum, or by ipuekeiiing peristal- 
sis, !ind so hurrying (li<' liib' throiigb the intes- 
tines liefiire it or its i'onstitiu'nts iirc' absorla-tl. 
cholalic (ko-hil'ik), (I. Same as eholhJ. 
cholangioitis(ko-lan".ii-p-i'tis), a. f<(Jf. 10>//, 
liih', -b n))uoi', a Vi'ssel, ei'll, duet (see tinyio-), 
4- -ili.s,\ In piithol,, intlammalion of tlu' bile- 
dllels. 

chola-plant (kb'lii-plant), a. 'I’ho eliiek-pea, 

( ieer aril liiiiim. 

cholate (kol'at), a. [< -b -a/ft. ] A salt 

formed by the union of eliolie neid wil li a Itasi'. 
choloate (kol'e-at ), a. I < ( /■(•) -b -(//(■ l.J A 

salt fui'iiu'd by the union of eliideic iieid willi a 
Imse. 

cholecyst (kol'e-sisti, a. [< Nfj. <-hiiteeys-fi,<i, < 
tir. I"///, bile, gall, + KinTic, bhiddi'r.j The 
gall-l'ladder. Also rholceysfi.'i. 
cholecystenterostomy (k'oi e-sis-leu-le ros'lp- 
iiii), a. [< (if. .X'dij, bill', -b hinric, Idadder, -b- 
iirrjui, inlestines, -b (in/ga, iiioutli.] In kiiry., 
file reiisliililislimeni, l>y tin operation, of tlie 
eonneelioii lielweeii the giill-liladder and duo- 
denum when the eommoii gall-duet hits beeomo 
I dosed. .Med. XeW.v, .Ian. ID, I'SH.'i. 

cholecystic (kol-e-sis'tik), fi. [< ehotery.\l. -b 
-/<•.] < If or iK'idalniug to the cholecyst or gall- 

bladder. 

cholecystis (kol-o-sis'tis), a. [NIj.J Same as 
eholery.'il. 

cholecystitis, cholecystitis (koHe-, koi^p-sia- 

li'tis), a, [NIj., < ehoteey.'iti.k, rholoeyuli.k, -b 
-/7i.s'.] Iiilliimmatioii of the gall-bbulder. 
cholecystotomy ( kol e-sis-tot'p-mi), a. ( < ( Jr. 
ii>7, bile, +• M'dric, blaildcr, -b ru////, a eutfiug, 
riiicni’, Ttiittn’, cu( : aee anatomy. ] In .van/., 
ineisioii of the gall-bladder, a.s for tlio (lurposo 
of removing gallstones. 

choledoch (kol'e-dok), a. f< NL. eholedorhu.u, 
< (Jr. containing oile, < ro>//, bile, -b 

At Xealhii, I'eceivo, contain.] Conveying bile: 
as, tho common choledoch duct. 
choledochOUS (ko-led'o-kus), a. [As choledoch 
-b -oa.s-.] Convt'ving bile : applied to (ho bile- 
duct (ductus cholcdochus) of tho liver, 
choledography (kol-e-tlog'ra-li), a. [An erro- 
neous form, appar. duo to confusion with (Jr. 


choleric 

containing bilo (see ehniedoeh)', the 
iroper form would be *eholoyrai>hy, < (Jr. yo/t/, 
>ile, + -}ii<i<l>iii, < write. I An account 

of what relates to the bile, ns its couiposition, 
secretion, etc. 

choledology (kol-e-vlol'p-ji), a. [An erroneous 
form, prop. *ehololoyy, <(lr. bih', -b -/ewa, 

speak: Heo'-oloyy. Cf. eholedoyraphy.] 
Knowledge of what relati's (o tlie bile, 
choleic (kol'e-ik), a. [< (Jr. to///, bile, -b -ie. 
The reg. {urmehalie has a different apjdieatioii. J 
Of, pertaitiing to, or obtainetl from bile, chol- 
eic acid, till' .-nl|dmrtted nciii ol liilf, C'.'iiH W. s 
i ry-'tallliii' R.illil. -uliildi- in wiiti rimd ,lt'<'t>mii(i»i'<l liy IidII 
ilia lido < liolie m ill Hiid tiim llie. Alio called laurocholic 
lU’iit. 

cholein (k(d'e-ii0, a. ehole(ie) + -in'^.] Same 
as choline. 

cholemesis, cholemesia (ko-lem'o-sis, kol-e- 
md'si-i|), a. [NL., < (Jr. bile, -b i/nnir, 

vomiting, < ipiiv, vomit : see emetic.] In pa- 
thill., the vomiting of bile. 

Cholemia, eholemie. St'i' ehulirniia, choUvmie. 
choler (kol'er), a. [Eornu'rly also eholler 
(spelled with eh in imitiition of the L.), earlier 
eider, <. MI'k rider, eulere, cidre, < OF. eidere, F. 
eiitere = IT. f’g. eiilera = Sp. edierii = It. eol- 
lerii. angi'r, bile, < L. ehidern, bile, a bilious ail- 
ment. < Or. a bilious ailment, eholera, 

< \ii/i/ = \i. fi I =z E. yilll, idle; see i/alB. Cf. 
cholera, of wliieli eluder is a doublet.! If. Tho 
bile. [Aiigi'r was fornierlv supposed to be nro- 
dueed by I'.vei'ss or distiirlmnee of this lluia.J 

Aiiaer or wrath is tlie lioiliiiK of tim Idood alioiit tlie 
luai t, tliioii,;)! till' Rlli i iiia up of chidcr. lihiudcciUc. 

My Fatlier, iiaiiicd Iticlmid, was of a saiitfilliie complex- 
ion, mixed willi a dasli of choice, h'lrliiit, Idaiy (lt):!;i), p. .'t. 

Hence — 2. Aiigt'r; wTiith ; irascibility. 

I'lirow cold wateroii tliy chidcr. Shak . , .VI. W. of \V., ii. 3. 
Stay not williin Hie lioinidn Mar>iiliii8 Indds ; 
la'st, lillle Inooklnit tln'Me iliillltiiiu liiaveH, 

My i /iK/e;' ovi'i-.sllii Hie law of arm«. 

(tree lie, (irliindo Fiiriiwo. 

Wee see you are ill choler, Hierefore till you eoole n wliilw 
wee tiinie ns to tlie limeimouH Header. 

.Milliiii, (In Def. of lliimti. Kemoiist. 

■ Syn, 2. .iiiiwr, I'e.riitioii, liiili'iufitloii, ete, See aioierK 

cholera (kol'c-rjl), a. [< ii. cholera, bile, a bil- 
ious ailmeuE’< (Jr. yo/f/m, n bilious ailnu'ut, 
chidi'ra,, < !«>//, gall, bil(', augi'r: see choler,] 

1. An iuff'ctioiis and ofleii rapidly fatal dis- 
ease, prevailing epideriiically, generall>[ ore- 
ceded by a diiirrhea, and marked by violent 
(lurgiiig of watery stools witli Hocculi'iit par- 
ticles suspended in tlu'm (“ rici'-water stools’’), 
voniiltng, craiiips, es[)ecially in the legs and 
abdoniinal walls, and profniind colla[is0: spe- 
cifically teriiK'd .i.'diilie cholera. In elioleru, a.>i in 
tyidioid fever, Hie moihilli'. partielcs, piolnildy llvliiit 
(terms, .seem, as a rule, to he triiiisiiiitted liy emanation 
or exlialatioii from tlie stools of Hie patient. Tliey are 
destroyed liy lioiliiiit. Tile period of iio illiatloM is sliurt, 
from a few luuirs to two or tliree days, ('lioleru is eii- 
deiiiie III Imlia, ami at ditfeieiit periods It lias swi pt as an 
epidi'iiiie willi (ticat violi'iieo over Asia anil (since lseil> 

2. All aciili'ilisdi'ilcrof tlio digestive orgnns, not 
epideinie, mnrkt'd bv voniiting, purging, eolic, 
and eramjis in tin' legs and abdominal walls, 
willi eoiisiilernble exlin iistion, mostly contined 
to tile ludlei' moiillis, ami freii ueiitly due to er- 
rors of diet : speeilieally ealleil kporadic ehidern 
and eholera. iiinihii.i. — 3. A destructive infec- 
tious di.sense of fowls, cliaraeteri/.ed by a y('l- 
low or green dinrrliea. with ati otfensivVi odor, 
atid great weakness and speedy death, it is 
held to lie I aiised I'.v a liaeteriiim, and is iiromotcd liy iiii- 
eieaiiliiiess. I’siiatiy ealled ehirkenwholent or Joiet-eholerii. 

Al^ld cholera, see uliild. Cholera Infantum (in- 
fants I liolera), ateiiil somcwliat loesely aiiplicd to Hireat- 

- Cholera morbus (elioleru iliseasc), u term llomilarly 
apiilic'd to spoiadio and oecasloiially to Asialin eliolerii. 
-Hog-cholera, U snecilli; liiatily contagious fever of 
swine, Iitteiided hy [iillammatioii of Hio IiiiiKS, stone 
aeh, intestines, and otlier oianns, iisiially ilianliea. Ire- 
i|iieiitly roiiali, and extra vicsatloiis of Idood in tlio skin 
ami rmiidns meniliraneH. It is lalievcd to lie eaiiscd liy 
tile ftiiciltiiH loiiiioiiiH. (Klein.) Also ealleii hi,fecloiur 
loiciiiiio-ciilci ills, mciiic iilni/iic, criiri jfcliiii iiiiilii/iiinii , and 
iiitculiinil feccr o,f mcine. 

choleraic (koi-e-ra' ik), a. [< eholera -b -ir. 
Till' reg. form rhideric has a dilTi'rent use.] 
I'ertaiiiiiig or n lating to cholera; affected or 
characterized by, duo to, or causing cholera; 
as, eholrroic e.vhalations or patients ; the chole- 
raic voice ; ehideraie, miasmata, 
choleric’^ (kol'e-rik), a. and n. [Early mod. E. 
eideriek, < ME. eiderik, eolrik, bilious. < OF. co- 
leriipie, F. eideriipiv = Pr. eolerie r= Sji. colerien 
= I’g. eolerieo — It. eollerieo, < L. eholerietis, bil- 
ious, < Or. x'>>-(l>oi6r, of or like cholera, < 
fja, cholera: see choler, eholera, ete.] I. a. 1. 
Abounding with choler or bile ; bilious. 



choleric 
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Oiir two (treat ikioU boitia ao ditfi-rent In llieir tempera, 
the one rhalerirk and sanunlne, the otlicr iilili'Kinntlck and 
nielanuholiek. hi-.ulm. 

He had aomethInKof the r/i(i/f ) iVi iiin|di \icin of liiKcoiin- 
tryinen Htanii>ed on Ids visiiKc. Sonlh-Scii Ilonsr. 

2. Eiiwily irritfitcd; iniscililc ; inclined to an- 
por; aiiftry; as, a c/zo/ca/c tonijicr. 

When llir Kiiiilc iH ti elvcd II, Iji trii « so i \| n nn- rfi.d, ; /c 
tlial lie tlilealelKMl .\1r. I. II. I'nrinit, I'nidillcH, I. ;il. 

Sir ItolM'i l is (7ei/c; (> l■l|oll^;ll. but Ibi ii, ns be is |>rovoki'il 
wllbout i-anse, be Is iiiiieiisnl Mitboiit leiison, 

/ e../,', rile r.iilikiii|d, i. 

3. Tndicatiiijr or c,'i])rcssint' aiiftcr; iiroinplcd 
by anger; angry: as, a c/io/z zzc siieeeli. 

'I'lml III Ibe ( Iiiiliiin H but n rfmh i-ic word, 

AVbleb ill tbe siddier is lint bl.is|dieiiiv. 

Shiik., M. for M., il. '2. 

- Syil. 2. Ti sty, tone by. jie|i|iery, iri ilntib-. 

ll.j H. A iiersiin of a bilious or eliolerie lem- 
perainent. 

I'be dyeiiel . . . him asnyb lh strniinlnkest Islroimliist ] 
thiilie Itiiei fiihik mid ire mid iliseord. 

Aiifiihih- of huriit, (I. l.'.T. 

choleric'” (kol'e-rik), a. [< rliith rn + Cf. 
rholrrir^.\ A person sulTering from eliolera. 
[Rare.] 

'I'be eoliliiiissliiii tried to iiiiikr Hie iiiiloi>sy of ii rhoh rie 
wlioiii I saw III tbe |ieiiiil estnblisbtiieiil of .Snii \lienel. 

cholericly (kol'e-rik-li), (Iilr. [< chdh rir^ + -If-. ] 
In a elioferie manner. [b’fire.| 
cholericness (kore-rik-nes), z/. f < c/zzi/z z'zzd t- 
-iz('.s'.s'. J Iraseibilily ; anger; peevisliness. [Rare.] 

iiiiil vfiith i'it'liiit .'iM. 

Jifi. ittufth n, Anti KjihI r.t riMi, p. 1 ;n. 

choleriform (kol'o-ri form), a. [= !■'. rhohri- 
/'zzzvzzc, < 1 j. rhohrri + fnnnn, fzd'm.] Ifesem- 
liling eliolera; of tlte milnre of eliolera: as, 
rhiilrrifonii diarrliea. 

cholerine Ikol'e-rin), >i. [< rhuhni + zzzf'; 

s= F. e/zzz/z'rzzze "= Sp. ciiUrhiii, z'le.] 1. The 
diarrlnui wliieli eommonly pri*eeiles the severe 
symptoms in an allaek of .Nsialie eliolera, or 
wliieli oeeurs iluring Iln> ]irevalenee of eliolera 
in eases when* no furl her symptoms are de- 
velo)i(Ml. These etises may bt* eonsidered abor- 
live eases of eliolera. — 2). A niiiiK' formerly 
used to designato llio niorliihe agent of .Xsialie, 
eliolera. 

cholerization (kol ' e-ri-/.a'shpn ). zz. [< "rliolrr- 
i::p (< cltdlrnt + -z.rz ) 4- -zzfzioz.) Inoeiihitioii 
with eholerii, orwith eliolera in a tnodilied form, 
as a jirorihvlaetie measure, 

Choleroia (kol'e-roid), zz. ( < z'/zzz/z z'zz + -oiz/. <’f. 
Ur. ,V(i/‘z(i(,'i<h/i'. of same sens*' and formation.] 
Kesem.bling eliolera. 

cholerophobia (koF'o-rp-fo' bi-ii), [< <ir. 
eliolera, + -z/izz fez, < (/i<f hidtltii, fetir.] z\n 
extrmne or inm-liid dread of eliolera. [Rare.] 
cholerophone (ko-ler'p-lbn), zz. [< ilr. 
eliolera, ■+• (,')i.)i7/, voice.] 'I'he faint, plaintive, 
hoarse or sipnuiking voice eharaeterist ie of 
eholeraie patients in the stage of eolhipse; 
eholeriiie voiet' (vo.x elnderiea). 
cholestearin, cholestearine (kol-es-te'iprin), 

>1. Erroneous forms of chdlcsU-riii. 
cholesteatoma (kol-es-te-ti-toTnii), a.; 111. chd- 
IrsfmtoiiMld (-ma-tii). [N'T,., < (Ir. te>z/, bile, + 
ertfz/j (urzizr-), tallow, fat, + -zzzzzzz.J In jiathdl., 
an endothelioma in vvhieh the eidls, closely 
packed in concentric layers, form glistening, 
pearl-like bodies. 

cholesterSBmia (ko-les-te-r<ymi-ii), «. |.\L.,< 
t’/(zz/cs<c/'(izi) + (Jr. o'z/zzz, lilood.J A morbid in- 
crease of choleaterin in tlie blood. Also rholm- 
tore mid. 

cholesteric (kol-es-ter'ik), d. [< rhdlistrr(iti) 
-+- -zc.] Rertaiuing to eholesterin, or obtained 
from it. - Cholesteric acid, f,!! mO.-,. mi m id iddained 
by boiling i-hob'Htci lit \\)(h nilru; iicid. It ih bi nystHlH 
of a yfilowliili whitit fn]. ir. 

eholesterin, cholesterine (ko-les'ie rin), ». 
[= F. chdU'.ttid'inc = Sp. Pdh Kf< rind, < ( ir. t/, 
bile, -f cTTip-ur, solid, -b -in-, -zzzz”.] .\ sub- 
stance (^2011440) crystiilli/ing in leatlets, with 
a mother-of-peurl luster and a fatty feel, it is 

zt.dllbb. Ill 111. 'oil. d mi.i rt)ii-r, mi.l Ik j.i-obiildy a iliolit.va- 
li'iit zib obol. If iii'i'iii'N ill till' liloo.l mid lualii. in tbi' \..|k 
of I'KKI*. iUkI in tinz Kci'ds mid buds of |daiils, lull iii..sl 
ubiniitaiitly in tlio Idle, and rsia rially in Idlimy eal. iili, 
wlliell tl'ei|Uenlly eoiisist wliolly of eliolesleriii. I'.y In al 
iiiK wool fiil witli b.dliiia aleoliid Ibeie is oldaiiinl an al- 
r.dlolie sollllioll of elioii'.sterill mid isoetiolesli l ili. M...I 
cholrMfriji'in, rhotostrui'inr. 

choliah (clid'li-ii), n. [K. Ind.] A small eoust- 
iiig-vessid used by Die natives of the Coro- 
mandel eoasl . Eoiuet lines spelled c/ioof/ii. lit 
( 'dldiiifc. 

choliamb (ko'li-amb), n. [< L. rhdlidmhiis, < Or. 
d<.i/iaudi)i;, lame iambus, < dWdr, lame, limping, 
+ idii.lor, iambus.] In^zj'ozz., a variety of iambic 


trimeter with a trochee ne the aixth foot instead 
of the rej'ular iambus. nils lin'KiiIarlty iiroilii. |.» 

a kliiil of |IIII|> or lialt in llii' rbylliiii. Creek and I.iitlii 
iMM'Is iiHi'd il rlii.'lly ill (di-i'i-.s i liarai'li-rized by liiinioroiis 
iiivri'tivi'. Se.' Kcaron. 

choliambic (ko li-um'hik), d. and Jz. [< Gr. p.i- 
/„zi/,f'z.i),, < ^ci/id/i,li>r, eholiamh: .sec rholidinh 
and -ZZ'. 1 I. d. I’erlaiiiiiig to or composed of 
I'holiamhs. 

II. zz. Same zis rhdiidmh. 

cholic’ (kol'ik), zz. [< Gr. vzi/z), tide, -i- -ic. Cf. 
rhdlfir.] I’l'i'f aiiiiiig to or obtained from bile. 
Also rhdidlif. Cholic acid, an m id found in llii'i'oie 
li nls of 111!' iiin'!,tiiM", and in llii' ^■M'll■llH'llt. 

Cholic'-'t, »• -'^n ohsolz'fe form of colir. 

choline, cholin (kzii'iu), zz. [< Gr. in>z}, bile, 

-F -zzzz'‘-\ -ill-.] A basic siibsfzinee (G,r,l lir.Nf to) 
whiz'h is widely distributed in the animal or- 
g.'iliisiii, bid is most abundaiil in fho bile, in the 
hraiii (as a eoiislilueiit ol leeithiii), and in (ho 
yolk of z'ggn. II is very deliipieseeiit, and erys- 
tallizes with dillieulty. Also I'/m/z'izz and zzczzrzzzc. 

Chol0(<dib'lo), zz. |.S. Amer.] A child of mixed 
Spanish am] 1‘ernviaii Indian parentage. 

'I'Im* flu* (IcMGriMlaiit t»f tbo alUaiUH'M <if Uio Spmi- 

ianl.H with Ihi* Jura liitliaii.K. Kni’i/c, IV. l.S. 

Cholo*. St‘0 r/tof-. 

cholochrome(kol'o-krbm), n. [< Gr. izi>z/. bile, 
-t- Alii, Ilia, color.] A general (erni for liile-pig- 
menls of I'Very kind. See hih-iiiiimiiil. 

cholocyst, cholocystenterostomy, etc. Sec 

l•lldll■l•l|st, etc. 

Chologaster tko-lo-gas' li'r), zz. [NI,.. < Gr. 

if.i/ize. lame, defeelive. -F ; zzrrz,Z», belly.] A ge- 
nus of ('.'I ve-lislies, of tho family Jzzz?z/z/zz;z.szz/zz', 
having eyes and colored inlegumeiil, eoiilrary 
to the rii’h' in this family. Tln'i-e .'ire sevz'ral 
speeies in I ln> soidhern Fiiiled SIzites, .as 

effir (kol-p-id'ik), zz. f< Gr. izizz), bih', + 
-iil^ -F -zc.] iVrlainingloor'h'i'ived from bile : 
as, rlidldiilic ai'id. 

chololithiasis (kol p-li-tlii'a-sis). zz. [.\s z'/zzzhz- 
litli(ii ) -F -zfz.sz.v. I Jn /,<zf//„/., that eondilion of 
tlie body in which gallstones are )>rodueed ; the 
eliololit'hie diathesis. 

chololithic (kol-p-lilh'ik), d. [< Gr. p'^z/. bile, 
-F /•zdor. stone, -F -zz'.J Fertuining to gallstom's 
or their forimilion. 

cholophsein ( kol-zi-fe'in ), zz. ( < Gr, V'z>z/, bile. -F 
i.'mzoi', dusky, brown, -F -izz'-’.] Same us (zz/zp/izcz'zz. 

Cholopodih® (koGo po-di'ne), zz. yz/. [NE., < 
f '/zzz/zzyzzz.y (-}idil-) -F -z/zzz'. | A subfamily of Itrd- 
lUljidiiiiUr. typitii'd liy (he genus ( '/zzz/oyzzz.s', con- 
taining tie' two-toed sloths. 

cholopodine (kiVlop'p-din), zz. and zz. I. zz. Of 
or jierlaiiiing to tin' ('Inildjidiliiid'. 

il, II. .A slzdh of lh(> siibl'ziiiiily f 7z(z(z>/zzzz/zzzzr. 

Cholopus (ko'lp-pns), zz. [.Nl,., orig. by llli- 
ger, fHll.in in'iprzzper form f '/zzz/zz/zzz.v, I'lidlw- 
/zzzs; <(ir. p.i/z'z.'tzzz’c, lame-fozded, < i w/ (><.', lame, 
hall, -F Toz'f (.TOzl-) = E. fddl. I A genus of 



ITn.iii.or I wo-loczl SlolJi tiidacfylus''. 


larzligiade odentale nmininals, or sloths, of the 
family JSriKh/iioiliild-, ineluding tho luiuu or two- 
toed sloth, r. iliildcti/lii.'i, of South Ameriz'ii. 

cholOSis (ko-lo'sis), zz. |< Gr. .|zi/z/, bile, -F 
-zz.s'z.s.] disease chziracteri/.cd by a izcrversioii 
of till' sez'i'clion z)f l>ih>. 

choltry, choultry (chol'tri). zz. ; pi. rhditriis, 
chdiillriis (-Iriz). [Repr. Mnlayalzun rlidirdli, 
rlidiili = Tclngii ami Ganina'Sc rlidiradi (cerc- 
brzd I orzf). z'/zzzzz'zzz'i z= Mariitlii rlidirdri, aczira- 
vansary. an inn.] 1 . In southern India, a largz- 
shi'zl used ns a village hall or zisscmbly. — 2. A 
khan or caravansary for (ho resting of travzd- 
ers, usually eon.sisting of a sipiare court siir- 
roimdod by low buildings. In Millin' iliDllrii's pro 
vi.'iiiiiiM art' muIiI, amt in ■•tbi'i'ii (UmIi-ILiiiU'iI grutla, L'aiivuiuUy 
tu KruliiiiuiiH anil rcllgiuuii inuiidicauts. 


Dr. nuchatisn IlHOOlwas Htriirkwlththe . . . ehonltrifs 
wliu'h liml bi'cii imilt for the acroiiiiinMlatlon of Iravelera 


cholurla (ko-lii'ri-ij), zz. [N'E., <G''. bile, 
-F oi'piir, urine, + -zz/.] Tn pdllidl., the lU'esz'nco 
of bilc-pigmcnt and bilc-salls in the urine, 
choluer (koTner), zz. A llelu'ew measure; a 
hoiiK'r (which si'c). 

chomp (cliomp), r. A dialz'ctal v.'iriaiit of 

ChonAestes tkon-ilcs'lcz), zz. [NE. (Swainsoii, 
I,hl' 7); sai.l to be (irreg.) < Gr. xm’ifm, grits, 
gi'oafs (grain, seed), ■+ inihiir, eat.] A genus 
of fringilliiio birds of North America, tho lark- 



finchos, liaving a long, gnidunted, part.v-colorz'd 
tail, and the head mneh striped, 'rtn ri' i.s hut one 

Mpri'ii'M, llii' ('OIIIIIIOII link Hill'll of till! Wi'Sti'lli I’liitnl 

Stall s, oromiiiini. 

chondr-, chondro-. [NE.. etc., n pr. Gr. ,101- 
groats, grain, Iniiip, z'iirl ihige, grist Ie. J An 
Z'h'meiit. ill modern si'ienl ilie compound words 
(z'/zzzzzz/z'zz- liofore a ('otisoiiiiid ), usually meaning 
‘ eartihigo.’ 

Chondracanthidae (kon-dm-kan'ihi di"'), ». pi. 
[NE., < I'lidiiflrdi'diitliiis + -zz/zz'.] A family of 
parasitic lermeoid ('nistace'ins. or fish lic(>, rep- 
resented by llio genus Clidiiilriirdnllnis. Tin.y 

liavi' zui I'loiigali'il mill ofti'ii not ilihliin tly Mrsiin iit^'cl 
lioily fiiniisln'il willi ri'tl'oi'.si' Mpim h, tin' iiliiloiiK ii i riiiii i'il 
to a iiii'ic Mtuiiip.tlii! aiiti.'i ioi' luiir of pti'ioiioilM n pn Mciit- 
cil liy liiliil lolii'.H, otlii'i' MwiiniiiiiiK fi'ct Mmiting, fiilciiU- 
iiiaiiililili'S, mill no Miii'torial jii oliosriM. 'I'lir iiiiiln Im iniicli 
Miiiallcr Ilian tlio I'i'iiialc, lu'iiii; ii i.tnnli'il pyriform ohji nt,, 
cavrii'il alioiil. liy Uin fi niiili', often in )inii's, in tier vulva, 
or attai'lieil In oilier (loi'tioiiM of lii rlioily. Si i! /.'///.’luz. 

Chondracanthus (koM-dra'_kan'lims), II. [NIj., 
<<ir. tz/cz'/iziz', cartilage, -F zizizirttiz, thorn, spine, j 
A genus of ieniieoid iiaiasilic ('rnstaeeuns, or 
lish-liee, typical of the I'afiiily I 'lidiiih drinilliidir, 
liaving till' body covered with short relle.veil 
spines. (>. -ri' i« a piiraxite on the gills of Itie ilory ; 

Infr.HfM flu* ank'l' i*; ('• on'nntus in fiminl on llm 
tlat tKIi. /.n in uftima Ik a ^ymaiyin. 
chondral (kon'dral), zz. |NE., < Gr. 4 z'mztpzzz;, 
eartilagi', -F -<z/, J ('arlilagitious ; )iZ'i'taining 
to or eonsistingof eai'tilag(‘ or a eartilage. es- 
peeially a costal ('lu tilage: nsi'd ehielly in eom- 
Izination : as, intei'z'/zzzzzz/z'zz/, eo.stoc/zozzz/zzz/, 
chondralgia_ (kojf-drnrji-ii), zz. [NE., < Gr. 
,4»j'<i/)<zr, cartilage, -F nipir, pain.] Tij jidllml., 
pain in tho region of a cart ilagi'. 
cnondrarsenite (kon-driir'se-nit), zz. [< Gr. 

grits (grain), -F iirsi nitc. ] An arso- 
iiiate of manganese, oeenrring in small yellow 
grains witli a eonehoidal frai'tiire. 
chondrench3fmatoU8 (kon-dreng-kini'a-tus), d. 
[< vlidiidrviirhijiiir (-z'/zz/zzzzzf-) -F -zzzz.v.] " Having 
tho diameter of diondrem'hyme ; eontaiiiing 
or consisting of diondreiidiynie. 
chondrenchTme (kon-dreng'kim), zz. [< Gr. 
Xitvi\pi)r, cartilage, -F i}xi'l"t, infusizm.] A tis- 
sue resembling cartilage whieh zzeenvs in some 
sponges, as in I lie eorte,x of tlio Vdi liridw. II', 
J. .'<idld.<t. 

Chondri, n. IMuml of rlidndni.s-. 
chondrification ( kon " dri - li - ka ' slion), zz. [< 
rlioiiilrij'ii : seo -/y and -zz/zzzzz.j Tlio "act or pro- 
cess of eTumdrifyitig or of lieiiig converted into 
czu'tilage; tho stafo of heing ('liondrilied. 

Till' |iriii'ei,.Mi'fl Ilf rhoiolrijividloii ainl ii'-Milleiitiiiii often 
Iii'iH'ei'il witli liut little ii'Kpeet. for Hie [vie evi!.Hiig ilivi- 
hiims. //. .s>i zii'ir, I'rin. of liiiil., § er.s. 

chondrify (kon'dri-fi), Z'. ; ].ret;. and )ip. z'/zzzzi- 
drijicd, ppr. vhdndrifyiiui. [< (ir. ^hi'il/mz, car- 
tilage, -F -/z/.] I, ‘li-diis. To convert into car- 
tilage. 

II. intrdiin. To bo converted into cartilage; 
become cartilaginous. 


chondrlfy 

After the element* of the ehomirifiring cranium have 
run into each otlier, the iiieloHcd enr-ornnus, liy tln'ir eo- 
oioui itrowtli, . .. treapiiHs <m neiulihouritiK territories. 

* Kunj,-. Ilrit., III. 7(is. 

chondrigen (kon'dri-ien), n. L< rh,>,)ifr{i>i) + 
The subHttiiice of the liyaliiio <'artilaKO 
which yields choiidriu on hoilinp with water, 
it is iiiBoltible in cold water. Also vlionilritgo,. 
chondrlgenous (kon - drlj ' o - ims), n. [< fhnn. 
(Ir[in) + -genous.] Yieldiii{» chondriii; iiorlnin- 
int? to unhardoiioil cartilage : distingnished from 
co//o(/(ao»s, which refers to tht; hardened tissne. 

CiirtiliiKe, . . . the liasis or aromiil-siil)- 

k?i''i?eaV. 'r nn.toplum.'!" Kio-y". nrit'”\V.\. -Jr 

chondriglucose (kon-dri-glb'kds ), «. [< i j p'w. 
iVor, ciivtiliige, + gliirnnv. | A snhstaiice, having 
a sweet taste and reducing proiiei'ties like (hose 
of glucose, wliich is fornn'd when cartilage i.s 
boiled will! dilute mineral acids. 

Chondrilla (kon-tlril'a), II. [Xfi. (Oscar 
Schmidt, dim. of Or. cartilage. ) 

Tn 7 oo 7., tint typical genua of spongt's of Ibe 
family ('liunflrillitiir, fiaving stcllato silicioms 
bodies in the cort<'x. 

Ohondrillida (kon-dril'i-de), a. pj. [Nli., < 
Choiidi-illa + -idfv. | A family of Mii.aispoii<pii\ oi 
gelatinous sponges, having no fibrous skedeton. 
chondrin, chondrine (kon'driu), «. [< Or. lor- 

h/ioc, cartilage, + -inc'^; = F. c/enn/ri.'/c.] 

The proper substance of cartilage, whicli is 
procured by boiling the tissue of cartilage as 
it occurs in the ribs, trachi'a, nose, etc., and of 
the cornea, in water, 'i ho tiKBne |» niowiy disHoUr.l 
hy thi.H incaiiH with formation of cluuiilrin, wlih li is .solii- 
l)li> In iiot water uiul fc'i'lntiiiizcs on cooliii),'. Wh..ii .liy it 
rcsinntiii'S kIuc. 

chondrite^ (ken'drit), n. [< Gr. ;t ct (5p/r;7f, made 
of groats ctr coarse meal, < .t ri/atpor, groals, gi'ain, 
cartilage.] A common classof meteoric stemes, 
characterized by large numbers of rather mi- 
nute' splierical erystallino grains. See iih tror- 

chondrite*'* (kon'drit), n. [■< Choiiilrus, 3, + 
-/((-. I A fossil marine plant of tho Chalk and 
other formations; so called from its resi'in- 
hlauee to tho existing Vhondnis crinpiis, or Irisli 
moss. Page. 

chondritic (kon-drit'ik), a. [< rhoiidrife'^ + -ic.] 
Having the peenliar granulated st ructuro char- 
acteristic of ehondrite. 

chondritis (kou-<ln'tis), «. (< Gr. ;t'<ir(5poc, car- 
tilage, -f -itis.l lu patlioL, inilanimation of 
cartilage. 

Pisi'ii.ac!) which altiK'k tlie luryngcnl (■iirtil.ws, or friimc- 
work of lliu larynx, ua pcricliomiritU ami chointiith. 

l‘op. .svh ,1/0., -Ml. mo. 

chondxo-. See chondr-. 
chondrocrania, n. I’lural of choiidrairaiiiiini. 
chondrocraniai (kon-'lio-kra'iii-til 1, a. [< c/om- 
driirntninin + -oL] Of oriierlaiiiingtoiichon- 
drocraninm, in any si'iiso. 
chondrocranium (kon-drp-kra'ni-um), 11. ; I'l. 
choiidi'oeraiiia (-li). [< Gr. ,vo)>hp«<, cartilage, 

+ Kpai'tov, skull:" see cranium. \ 1. A cartila- 

ginous skull; a skull per- 
manently cartilaginous, as 
that of many fishes. — 2. 

Tho cartilaginous as dis- 
tinguished from the im'in- 
hranoiiH portions of an ein- 
hryoiiic skidl, which may 
eventually bocome entirely 
hotiy; that portion of an 
osseous skull which is pre- 
formed in cartilage. At an 

'■•Il ly .•jlaae tliia coiisisfn largely of Chonflrocranium, or Car. 
the I'aailar plate or pararlionlal til.igniMus skull "f Clmk. 
'■ai tilaKf, Sue AW, .iriw iui;-. 

aial iHinicIwnlal. : 

3, In (c/it/i., the persistent a,iM.i,i..i . .•im.iac 
cartilaginous portion of th , | 

cruniuin occurring in many >"i r. r,. win. i> i.ki..w o..- 
osseous fishes, such as tho ^ 
salinouids, subjacent to the j 

Ohondrodendron(kon-drc ” 

den'dron), n. [NL., < Gr. 
ddrdpof, cartilage, -I- (hedooc. tree.] A small 
genus of tall climbing inonispermaceous sbrubs 
with largo leaves, natives of Peru and Brazil. 

'I'tic root of (7. toinfHhiiiuiH is thu trim parrira tirava, a 
f'lrinorly of groat roputo iu coiiiplaiiits of tim til.-nl- 

chondroAito'rkon'drp-dit), n. [< Gr. ym-.i/ai'b/c, 

granular (see chondroid), -b A mineral 

often occurring in embedded grains of a yellow 
to red color, and also in perfect crystals, u u 
» lliiosllicute of iron uml magiioHiiiiii. Ilumlte aiul olliio- 
mmiitu are closely rolatcU niinurala, ditlcring In orysUlliiic 
form. Al»o culled lirueite. See humite. 
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chondroganoid (kon-drp-gan'oid), a. and n. 

, .^*''rbiining to or liaviiig tlie clnirnclers of 
tin' ( 'Iniiidnigiiiioidca. 

II. n. .\ iish of the superorder Ciioiulroi/a- 
iiiiidca. 

.\ Iso rlioiidrogaiioideaii. 

Chondroganoldea(kon".lrri gu-niii'de-;i), ». pi. 

LNL., < ( ir. , <-iirl ilagc. + Caiio'idia, tp v. j 

in tolls system of chissiticatimi, a ilivision or 
supi'riirder of gunoiil lisln-s, containing 11io.se 
which have a cartilaginous skeleton, such as 
the sliirgcoiis iiml many fossil forms. The liv- 
ing reiuescntatives are referable to tbo orders 
riioiidni.iti i and .'<i lai-lii)s/oiiii. 

chondroganoidean (kouMro-ga-noiMe-au), a. 

amt I). Same as rhoiidnii/ainiid. 
chondrogen (k.m'dip-jcu'), «. [< choiidr{iH) + 

-gill.] Same ns flioinlrigcii, 

Chondrogenesis (kon-dro-jen 'e-sis), II. [< Gr. 
puil/).,c, cartilage, -f j/ciV..,, generation.] Tbo 
formal ion or development of cartilage. Also 
ehoiidnignii/. 

chondrogenetic (kou^dro-je-net'ik), a. f< 

chiitidiogriirsi.'i, after geiirtir.) Forming or pro- 
dindiig cartilage; of or pertaining to ehondro- 
gciiesis; us, a daiiidrogrin tic process or result. 

chondrogenous (kou-tlroj'c uus), a. [< cIhui. 
drogciig -t- -m/.v.] Same as rUoiidrognii Ur. 
chondrogeny (kou 'lroj'e ni). a. [< Nfi. 'vhon- 
drogeiiia, < Gr. .vci-dpe., cartilage, + y/"}! !': see 
-geiiij.'] Same ns vhiniilrogriicxin. 
chondroglossal (kon-dro-glos'al), a. and » [< 

rlioiidroglo.'i.siin -b -al.\ 1. a. In anal., pertain- 
ing lo the h'ssor horn of t he hyoid Ixmo and to 
tho tongue. 

II, II. Tho chondroglossus. 
chondroglossus (kon-drp-glos'us), «. [NIj.,< 
tir. cartilage, -b" j/w<7o«, tongiu'. | In 

anal., that part of the' liyoglossiis muscle which 
arises from the lessi-r cornu t>f tho hyoid bone. 
Chondrograda (koa-drog'ra-dii), «. pi. [NIi., < 
(ir, piia'pix', cartilage, -b h. gradi, step, go.] A 
division of tlie siphoiiojihorous hydrozoans, 
including such forms as I'elrlla, Porpita, etc., 
as (list iiiguishoil from tlie Phgungrada. 
chondrograde (kou'ilro-gnld), a. Uf or per- 
taining to I lie (’hinidriigrada. 
chondrOCTaphic (k.m-drp-gvaf'ik), a. [< rhon- 
drograpTnj -b -/<■.] Descriptive of cartilngi' ; s[.e- 
citically, of or pertaining lo cliondrography. 
ChOndrOCTaphy (kon-drog'ra-li ), a. f--: F. .7m»(- 
drograpJiir, < Gr. cartilage, -b 

< write.] A scienlific description of tho 
curtilages. 

chondroid (kouMroid), a. «!//(•, 

contr. loivl/ii.'.iV;/,’, cartilaginous, < \(>i^pii<:, Carti- 
lage, -b fidix;, form.] t'artilagiuous; resembling 
cartilage. 

chondrologlc (kon-dip-Ioj'ik), a. [< vhoiidrol- 
ogg -b -ic.J Of or i>erlainiiig to cbondrology. 
chondrology (kon-dnd'o-ji), «. [= F. choHdro- 
logir, < (I’r. cartilage, -b -/igia, < /iyin', 

speak : see -ulogy. J Tho science or knowledge 
of cartilages. 

chondroma (kon-<lr6'mii), «. ; pi. ehoiidroniala 
(-niii-tii). INlj., < Gr. cartilage, -b 

-iniKi. I In piilh(d., a tumor w hich consists chscu- 
tially of curtilage. Also called t nrhoiidroiiia. 
chondromatoUS (kou-drom'a-tns), a. [< chini- 
dnniiiid-) -b -o«s.] I’ertaining to a <du)udromu; 
enclioiiilromatous. 

chondrometer (kon-droiu'e-t»''r), «. [< Gr. x^r- 
i^piir, grain, groats, -b ptTpoi’, a measure.] An 
instrument resembling a steelyard for weigh- 
ing grain. 

chondropharyngaeus (kou-dro-far-iu-jo'us), ». 
(Nlv., < Gr. v'sCpcc, cartihigi', -b NL. phargn- 
giviin, < Gr. throat: see pliargiijc.'] Tliat 

portion of tlic middle constrictor muscle of tlio 
jihuryiix which arises from the lesser cornu of 
the liyoid bone. Also choitdraphuriingriis. 
chondropharyngeal (koiPdrp-fa-riu'je-al), u. 
and n. |< cliinidrophaniiiga-uu -b -u/.J I, a. 
Pertaining to the lesser born of tho hyoid bono 
and to the pharynx. 

II, w. The ehou«lropharyiigu'ii8. 
Chondrophora (kon-dro£'o-rji), «, p(. [NL., 
neut. pi. of i hiiitdraphorus : see choiidroiifiiiroiM.] 
A section of decaj)od dibrauebiate Cephalopoda, 
having the internal shell homy'. Most living 
eephalopoils are of this character. Tho name 
is contrasted with Calciphora. 
chondrophoroUS (kon-drof'p-ms), rt. f< NL. 
choiidropkorus, < Gr. «*artilage, + 

< (jitpuv = E. ftearl.] Of or pertaining to the 
Chondrophora. 
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chondropterygian (kon-droi)-te-ri.i'i-an),o. and 
n. I. a. (iristry-li lined; Jiaving a cartilaginous 
skeleton; speiufically, of or pertaining t'l tho 
( hoiidroplrnpiii. Also chondrnplvnigiom. 

II, II. One of the Cliondroiderygii. 

Ohondropterygii (kon-drop-te-rij'i-i), fi. id. 
[NL., < tJr. pH’ilpm;, cartilage, -b rrTF/if’jiov, tin, 
dim. of ~Ti(>ii, a wing, < nripiir, a wing, = F. 
feathfr.] A groni> of (ishes lo which (iitTcrent 
values and limits have Viecu assigned, (a) In 


I. ,;ill.o 


rally ii 


till' vciitial IliiH lit till! iimU'ii, — 

Chondropterygll branchlls Axis, iliCnvi. i KsjHii'iii nf 

cliisHirtriitioii, till' si i .iihl iimIit t>f I'lii'iiiliniilrn/Iiii, liiiving 
llxcil hnuirhiai nr i;illk jnllii'ri'jit l>y the cxtcriml i-ilae tii 
siirli II laiiimi'r tliiit llic wiiti r csiiiim h (hrniisli as amny 


llic liraiii'liiii'.orm hant wllli tlaai' hoha Icriiiiniiliiis in 

a tlinmuli "hich tlic Hiitrr i" i Ji rtcil, 

chondropterygious (kou-droji-te-rij'i-us), a. 
Same as rhoiidropUrijgiaii. 
chondros (kon'dros)’ n. See rhoiidrvs, 2. 
chondrosarcoma (kou dro-skr-ko'mH), pi. 

ehinidromreoiiiiitii (-nia-tjL), [NIa, < Gr. xdm^/nK, 
cartilage, -b (Tii/)(,(.i//o, "sarcoma.] In jiathol., a 
tumor composed of cartilaginous ami sarcoma- 
tous tissue. 

chondrosarcomatous ( kon dro-sli r-kom 'a-t ns), 
<1. [^<. ehondrosarcoiiKiit-) + -oiis.J hi iMithol., 
gristly or lleshy, as a tumor; specifically, of or 
pertaming to a chondrosarcoma. 

Cmondrosia (kon-drd'si-a,), a. [NL., < Gr. 

I'lpiir, cart ilagc.] The tyjdcal genus of siiongt's 
of the family t'hondrosiida’. 

ChondroBiidse (kon-dro-si'i-de), «. pi. [NTi., < 
Choiidrimia + •iihr.'] A family of oligosilicino 
S[)onges, of thi' order Choiidronjioiigiie, having 
no (lesh-spiculcs, typifieil by the genus (7i()ii(() o- 
sia. Also Cliiiiidronidw. l.indeiifeld, 1H87, 
chondrosis (kon-did'sis), «. |NL., < Gr. ,V"'- 

<V.o< , cartilage, -b -esis. ) The fonual ion of car- 
lilnge. 

Chondrospongiae (kon-dio-spon ' ji-o), w. pi. 
[N'li., < Gr. .tdi'Ve'.i ciirtilagi', -b 0Trii);iK;, 
sponge.] In Lendenfeld’s system of chissiti- 
cation (1887), tlie third ordi'r of sponges, an or- 
der of his subclass Silicea, in which there is a 
tough mesodermal substance or gristly meso- 
ghi'a, usually with isolated spicules of the te- 
( rti.xou or monn.xon typo, it nnni.i ii'i* ihi* miunttiis, 

IrtlH.-tlllcllliU, snllio of tho IlloimrIilll llillH, Ullll Illekt ef 
the .Wv.i-., Vs ,,f anitini-s in sem iiil. 

chondrospongian (kou-dio-spou'ji-an), a. aud 
n. I. a. Gristly, as a sponge; specifically, of 
or pertaining to the Cliondiospongiir. 

II. n. A sponge of tho order Clknidrosponqice. 
Ohondrostef(k(m-dros'te-i), »(. ]d. [NL., p'l. of 
ehondroHli u,i ; see (•lionilroslconn.'] 1. Li Mill- 
ler’s system of classification (184.5), an order of 
ganoid fishes, characterized by the skeleton 
being partly cavlilaginous, partly bony, and 
the skin naked or provided with osseous buck- 
lers. — 2. In Goiie's system of classification, a 
primary division of nctinopterous fishes, with 
an entire series of basilar segments of tho ab- 
dominal ventral tins, and with no branchioste- 
gal rays and no pterotie bone: synonymous 
with I 'liiiiiitrogaiioidra. 

Chondr osteidae (kon-dros-to'i-de), ». pi. [NL.. 
< Choiidronti ns -b -idir.] A family ut fossil 
chondrosteous fishes, represented by tho gcuuH 
t 'liondnmtcus. 

Ohondrosteosaunis (kou-dros"t('.6-si\'rnH'), n. 
[NL., < Gr. xms'ipni:, cartilage, -b oothw, bone, 
-b ooiyMir, lizard.] A genus of fossil diiiosau- 
rian rejitiles of etdos.snl size, from the Creto- 
oeous strata of Kuropo and America. 

chondrosteous (kou-dros' te-nsX a. [< NL 

rhondroslens, < Gr. xor^l'oe, cartilage, -b oariirv, 
bone.] Having a cartilaginous skeleton, as a 
sturgt'ou or otlier member of tho Chondrostci. 
Ohondrosteus (kon-dros'to-us), w. [NL. (Agas- 
siz, 184.'lj: aeo chondrosteous.] A genus of fos- 
sil sturgeon-like fishes, made tho type of a sep- 
arate family ChondrostcuUe. 

Ohondrostoma (kou-dros'to-mil), n. [NL. 
(Agassiz, 1837), < Gr. .vwdpof, eartiloge, b ardpa. 
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month. 1 Th(! typical r(>iius of Chinirlro/tuminWf 
coiitainiiijj I'hiraMiatic cypriiioids witli a homy 
or i^’iHUy shc-ath of llio iijis, wIkoicc tho iinino. 

Ohondrostomi (kou-droH'to-ioi), ». pi. (NL., 

art ('Itniiiinistomo.] Hairic as ('houdrostomiun'. 

Ohondrostominse (kon-drort-lo-ini'nc), H. /(/. 

| NIj., < ('liondroxloiiin + -iu(V. ) In Jordan’s wys- 
tcm of classification, a sulifuinily of cyjirinoid 
llrtlics, wilh tho air hhiddcr iicxl to th<> roof of 
tho alKloiiiiiial cavity, the dorKul fin rthort and 
rtpinoloss, and tho jiharyiij'i'u! teeth unis(>rial. 

It .■mlan. es a .,1 Mim rleaii uei.eiu, only one of 

wlll. h, Is < losely relate, 1 to the tyi.ieal Kliro- 

oeali Biaa ies of the Kiilifarnily. 

cnondrostomine (kon-dros'to-min), n. and w. 

I. n. Portiiininfr to or having the tdiaractors of 
tho Chit IK I niK to III i II If. 

II. n. A fish of the snbfatnily ('hoiidro.ifo- 
miiiie. 

chondrotome (kon'dro-tom), n. [< (tr. V'"'/'"' , 
cartilage, + roudr, vorhal adj. of ri/ifiir, cut : see 
ttiiiit<iiiii/.'\ In .'tun/., a knife specially adapted 
for cutting cartilage's, it is a Htnnt, ationn kiml of 
K. al|.el, with the hluile and llle like handle nsiinllv ofateel 
and in one iiieeo. Alan < alled i-iirtilii'K-knile. 

chondrotomy (kon-drot'o-mi), II. [= F. rhoii- 
liriiUiiiiif =z Sp. coiiilrotoiiiiii, < (fr. aM/hk, car- 
tilage, + Totii/, a cutting: see nti/t/owi/.] 1. In 
siirij., the cutting of a cartilage. — 2. In aunt., 
a dissection of cartilages. 

chondrule (kon'drtll), ». [< NL. ’^chiinitnilHn, 
dim. of fhoiidruA, cartilage: Hoe fhinidrufi,] 
A tt'rm propoHod as an English equivalent of 
ehiiiidnis, 1. 

chondrua (kon'drus), a.; pi. chondri (-dri). 

f NE., < Gr. idixlpor, groats, grain, lump, earti- 
ago, gristle. ] 1 . A rounded mass, or siiheriile, 

consisting of a single crystal of some mineral, 
or of an aggregate of several crystalline frng- 
intmts of different minerals, often more or loss 
mingled with a glassy base, sin h f,niin< me found 
la vurlun,! Miete<n'iteH, Hoinetiine8 idlj^tltutlni.' lienrlv the 
whole of the iinisH. Hoinetinies only a small ]>orllon of it. 
This neenliar Htrnetnro i.s ilealiinaied aa chiniilritir, and 
eneli individual Hohenile aa a e/mni/noi. Sneh ehondri 
are usually siiinlh r than a pea. ’I'h, y are (.'enernlly eon- 
sldered to he drops of inatler solidilled from a molten 
eouditlou. 

2. A eartilago, particularly the ('usifonn curti- 
lage, Also spelh'd c/(f>;idro.v. — 3. [c«p.] \nliiit., 
a genus of seaweeils, inelndiiig tlie Chondriiit 
criKtiun (Irish moss or carrageen), which fnr- 
nishes a nutritions gt'latinous matter. — 4. 
[c«n.] In .rod/., a genus of pupiform gastro- 
iKxis. Ciivirr, 1H17. 

cnone (kdn), «. [NE., < Or. eontr. of 
Ill'll, a funnel: sec rlioaiKi.'\ Tin' cortical dome 
of a spongt'. S(‘(' extract. 

their commuuleatioii with the siihdeiiiialeavity hy a traiis- 

or eetoehone from an imieror emioehotie, the m hole slnie- 
tare heiim a rhuiK. Knciii'. ISrit., X.XII. tlf.. 

chonerhinld (kon-e-rin'id), w. A fish of the 
f am i ly ClKiiifrhiii it fir. 

OhonerhinidaB (kon-e-rin'i-de), V. pi. [NIo, < 
Chiiiirrhiinin -h -idiv.] In Gill's system of eias- 
siti<'ation, a family of gymnodont pleel()gniilh 
tlshes. with tlie frontals sejtarated from the su- 
|pra-oe<‘ipital by the intervention of the post- 
frontals, wliich are much enlarged and assinno 
a quadrangular form. The ethmoid is liitle promi- 
iieut to view mi.l v.-ry short ; the v.Ttehra' are in im rea.sed 
immher (1:1 al>domlnaI and 17 eaiidal); the In-ad Is wide 
or has a blunt, wide siiont ; and the dorsal and anal llns 
are Ions and iiiultiradiate. The few speeh-s are peeiiliar 
to the rivers of simtherii Asia. 

OhonerhinUB (kon e-ri'nus), n. [NL. (Bleckcr, 
IHli.')), irreg. < Gr. T'-)'''/, conlr. of T"''*’'/, a fun- 
md, + /'d-, /id', nose.] The typical genus of the 
familv Chiiiii rliiiiidir. 

choochkie (chdch'ki), 11. [Alaskan.] TTic na- 
tive name in Alaska of the least or knob-billed 
anklet, Siinurhynehiis fimdlus. II. If, Elliott. 
choor (chiir), «. A dialectal variant of cliortd, 
chtii'^. 

choory (chti'ri), 7’. I. ; piret. and ])p. choorkd, 
pur. fhiiiirijinii. [< c/mor, 7i.] To work ; cliar. 
Ilidliwill. [l^rov. Eng.] 
chOOSable (chii'za-bl), a. [< flioose + -ahlr.] 
Giiliable of being or projier to bt' chosen; hav- 
ing dcsiraldo tiualities ; desirable, 
choosableness (chii'za-bl-nes), The quality 
of being choosable. [Rare.] 

Tlie true source nf tile nohleness and chiHiurMi'iu xf of all 
thimfs. nnnkiu. .M.Klerii Painters, IV. xvii. # S. 

choose (chfiz), V . ; pret. rhu.sr, pi». rhii.srn (rho.se 
now obsolete or vulgar), mir. r.hiioninij. [Un- 
til recently often rhti.se : < ME. cheourn, chrMcn, 
occasionally chim n (pret. rheas, vhes, rhrrs, pi, 
cAuren, chosen, pp. coren, chosen), < AS. cedsan, 
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(pret. ceds, jil. curon, pn. coren) =z OS. kiosnn 
= OFries. kiasa = I). Kirzen = OIIG. chiosan, 
Mlltt. G. kir.srii = Iccl. hjd.sa = Sw. kdra (in 
comp, ut-kdra, elect) = Dan. kaare = Goth. 
kiiisan, choose, also prove, l.est (> kaiisjan, 
prove, test), = 1,. ifiistinr, taste (> gust'^), z= 
Gr. for *)iiniiv, taste, = Skt. jii.sh, 

relish, enjoy. Heiico cos/', and, through F., 
<7/-.‘/cc, (|. V. I I. Iraii.s. 1. To select from t wo 
or more ; make a clioice of in preference to an- 
ollier or others, or to something (dse. 

'I'hc kerver at. the lioarde, after the Klritt is passed it, 
may i-Aesc fur hymself one dyshe or two, that ph-utio Is 
amoiii:. /;«(*•,■« Ui>iik(K. K. T. S.). p. note. 

.My soul chmsi’lh straUKliiUf, «ud death rather fhnu life. 

.lid) vll. l.-i. 

f/iiKH,? not alone a proper mate, 

Hut proper time to marry. 

('n,/-/wr, I'uiriiiit Time Aiitiri]>ated. 

2. To jirefer and tlecide: with an infiiiitiv'o as 
olqect: as, he clmsc tr» make tho attack. 

Iteeiiiise he chm in that l,oiiil, rathere than in oiiy othere, 
there to Hiilfre his PaBsioiin anil his Detlie. 

MuiutrmlU, Travels, p. •>. 
Kvery aiJe Is ils (jood as the people who live in it ehoose. 
to make it. /.i-i/rff, New I'riiieetoii Uev., I. Ifi7. 

3. To jnt'fer to liave; bo incliuetl or have a 
jirt'foreiice for. 

The huidhidy now returned to know If we did not chnnur 
a more Keiileel upartmeut. UnUimnUh. 


or some where all are not wanted oreauuot he hail, tlmlee 
may la- fouinh-d upon prefereiiee or uiodiaed liy necessity. 
Prefer represeiils a verdict of the jiiilKment or a state of 
the iiK'lination ; it emph:uii/.es mole than does choime the 
leaving of the rest ; he who prefers apples lo oranges will 
rhmise apple.s when he has the opporfiniify of eholce ; one 
may hy liiellnathm prefer to work at night, hut, on gronmls 
of health, elimtse to work only hy day. Ktret has an exact 
use in theology ; Its pi'liielpul use otherwise is to ex|iress 
the eholrf- of persons, hy hallot or otherwise, for otfiee, 
Ini'lnhership in soeieties, etc. ; as, lo he eleeleil alderman 
or treasurer; lo eleel certain slndies in a college Is to 
ehmtsr them formally, tseteet represents ft eiireful, dis- 
eriininaling rlioiee. 

lie called unto him hts dtseiples, und of them he e.hosK 
twelve. I.nko vi. i;t. 

lint wild amhition loves lo slide, not stainl, 

And fortnne B iee pre/ers to virtue's land. 

Ihyilen, Alls, und Aehit., i. IftS. 

M'e have » ilti special soul 
Eleeteil lilm onr alweiiee to snjiplv. 

.Slink., .M. for M., I. 1. 

We are as mneh informed of a writei s genius hy what 
lie seleelt as hy what he origiiiates. 

i:iiiersi>ii, ipiotation and Originality. 

II. iiitrans. 1. To eleel ; make a elioiee; do- 
citli'. 

Ilniiet. And who is your deurV 

lios. If wo elimise hy the horns, yourself. 

.sf.nk., 1.. I,, t.., iv. 1. 

They had only to ehnose helweeii implicit ohedienee and 
open lehellloii. Preseiitt. 

2. To prt'ft'r; dortiro; wirtli. — Sf, To have one’s 
choice; do as one pleases. 

All you will not have me, ehnose. Sihak., M. of V., i. 2. 

Hull. They w ill tinst yon for no more drink. 

Mer. Will they not '! let ■eiii ehoose. 

lletiu. and El., Knight of lluriiliig I'estle, Iv. 6. 

4t. To direct one’s steiis ; chooso one’s way. 

He fill eliiiiilirely hats eliosen to the chef gate. 

That lirojl lirenily the hurtle to the hr.vge elide. 

Sir (,' a in I II lie and the llreeii Kni;iht (K. K. T. S.), I. V7rt. 
Tow ardei t'lmrlris tliey cbese thes,- ehenidrous knyglitte/.. 

lUortr Arthiirr{E. K T. .S.), 1. liilll. 
Cannot choose but, eaniiot ilo otherwise than. See ean- 
init hilt, nilih-r hull, coll). 

I rannot ehoose hut Weep, to think they slionld lay him 
1’ the cold grimiid. Shak., Hamlet, Iv. (i. 

chooser (cho'z/T), w. [< choose + -<tL Uf. ME. 
rhrsrre, witli fern, chrscre.s.se, < chrsrii, choose.] 
One who chooses; ono wlio has the jiower or 
right of choosing. 

So far forth us herself might lie her ehmser. 

ShaJr., M. W. of W.. Iv. 6. 

We i-aiiiiot ho 

choosers, sir, in our own destiny. 

Middleton {amt others), Tho Widow, v. 1. 

Should tho worm lie chooser f— thi- clay withstand 

■J'ho sliapiiig will of the potter's liaiid ? 

Whittier, The Preaeln-r. 

Choosingly (cho'/.ing-lib adr. [< choo.sing, ppr. 
of choo.se, /•., + ~lif^.\ By choosing; by choice 
or preference. [Rare.] 

That I may do all thy will cheerfully, chiMisiiujIy, hum- 
lily, I onlhleiitly, and l■otltlllnull.v. 

Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. lrt.S.'d, I. f;;i. 

choosing-stick (chfi'zing-slik), v. A divining- 
rod. [Prov. Eng.] 

chopl (chop), 7 ’.; pret. and jip. chopped, iijir. 
chopping. [Orig. identical witli cliapl, which 
is now nartly differentiated in use, thougii dial. 
(He.) like chop in all senses (see chaiA); (i) 
< ME. choppen, chappen, chop, cut, striko, chap 


Chop 

(not found In AS.), = MD. knppen, cut off (the 
head or top of), lop, poll, amputate, kappen, 
1). knppen (>G. kajipiii), chop, cut, hew, mince, 
lop, poll, = MLG. kop)irti (> (t. koppen), lop, 
poll, = Dan. knppc, cut, poll, = Hw. kappa, 
cut; appar. an orig. verb, meaning ‘chop, cut 
with a sudden blow,’ mixed in form and senses 
with several verbs of other origin : (2) MD. 
knppen (= MIjG. koppen = G. kiipj'rn), poll, 
lop, < kop (= G. knpf = E. cop), ht-ad, top 
(see copi): (ii) MD. D. MLG. kopprn = E. cup, 
bleed (see cup)-, (4) MD. kapprti (= G. kaj)- 
pcii), poll (ci. G, kapprn, cap, hood), < kfip 
= G. kajipe = E. cap (see capi)- (fi) ML. cao- 
pare, coppare, cnparc, coupatr, ctil, poll, partly 
from tho above, hut jnirtly a relic x of OF. cou- 
per (> ME. coupi'ii, caupeii), cut, strike; see 
coupi, caup-^. Frob. not connecled with Goth, 
kuupatjaii, strike, slap, or, as supposed (through 
an assumed root *skiip), with Gr. koitthv, cut, 
sd-uv, a capon (see capon), and oBiilg. skopili 
= Russ, sknpitl = Serv. shkopiti — Pol. skopic, 
castrate. > OBiilg. .skojiit.si = Russ, .skoprtstl = 
Herv, shkojiiiLs, a enniich, = Pol. Bohem. skop 
(> G. sch(ip.s), a gt'ldod ram, a mutton. Hence 
c/np^, q. V.] 1. irati.s. 1. To cut w ith a quick 

blow of a sharp instrument, as an ax; sever 
with a sudden stroke, or a succession of such 
strokes; cut in jiicccs by repented strokt's; 
fell; hew; hack; mince; ns, to chop off a limb; 
to chop down a tree; to chop wood or straw; 
lo chop meat. 

Mmiy chivalrons AcIiIIIl-s t'hoi'oil to dc-llit- : 

All hIs wedb wero wx-tc of timin' wan hhidi' ! 

Destruelion of Troy (K. K. 'f. H.), 1. r.999. 

Choi, off his hoad ; somi-thing w f w 111 (Udi-iinlne. 

Shak., Kii'h. III., 111. 1 

2\. To snap up ; gobble. 

Von are for iimklng a hiisly mi ni iiiid for ehomiiny np 
your fiiU'i taimiuMit like an linngry clown. hryden, 

3. To flog. [Prov. Eiig.]— 4. To put in. 
[Prov. Eng.]— -5. To enuso to cleave, split, 
crack, or open longituiiinally, as the surface of 
tho earth, or the skin and ilesh of the hand or 
face: in this sense more eommonly written 
chap. St'c chapl^, r., T., 1. To chop a fox (sm.- 2, 
lihovc), {n fox hiintiiiii, to si i/c him hcfoiv he has hud 
time lo cscniic from cover: said of a lionml.— TO Chop 
up, U) cut in or into iiicccs, - Syn. Sidit, Cleave, etc. Sue 

II. infrans, 1. To use a cutting instrument, 
as a cleaver or an ax, witli a heavy stroke: as, 
to spend the ilay in chopping . — iSf. To strike 
(at); catch (at); do something with a sudden, 
unexpected motion, like Unit of a lilow. Bacon. 

He chops at the shallow and loses the Huhstancii. 

Sir It. 1/ Estrnnije, 


And my desire. Eleteher, XVlhlgiiiise t'hase, 1. 2. 

4. To lit tt'r words suddenly; interrupt by re- 
marking: with in or out; as, lie chopped i« with 
a tpiestion. See phrases below. — 6. To crack; 
open in long slits: in this sense more com- 

mtinly written rhap. Ht'o r/mpE v., 11., 1 To 

chop In, to thrust in siidih nly ; iiiterrniit. 

You're ruiiiiInK greedily, like a Inminl to his lirenkfast, 
That chops in head anil all, to hegnile his felhiws. 

Ileini. and El., W It at several W raiioiis, iv. 2. 
This covetous fellow would not tarry till all the sennuit 
was done, hnt interriijitnl the sermon, even sinhleiily r/iiip- 
piny in. haliiner, ;id Sermon hef. I'.dw, VI., IfiM). 

To chop in with, to ent in with (some remark); inter- 
rniit with. To chop out with to give vent or exiirixs- 
slon to suddenly ; hrliig out Bnihli-nly ; whip out. 

Thou wilt chop out lellh them nnseasiinulily. 

When I desire 'em not. 

liean. nod El., 'Maid's Tragedy, iv, 2. 
chop' (chop), 77. [< ME. rhop, a stroke, blow; 

from the verb.] _1. A cut ting m- severing blow; 
a stroke, osjiocially with some sharp instru- 
ment. 

Than Aehilh-s wilh a chop ehamiset to sle 
Fhilles, a fre kyiig, with Ills fyn strelight. 

Destruction oj Troy (K, E. T. 8.), 1. 7701. 

2. A slice of mutton, lamb, or pork, usually cut 
from tho loin, and containing the rib. tony 
chops are rat through loin and Hank. Itolh d chops ore cut 
from the flank, without lione. See umtton-chop. 

And hence tliis halo lives aliont 
t he wiilU-r's hands, that reaeh 
To eiii-h his iierfeet pint of stout, 

His jiroiier chop to eaeh. 

Tennyson, Will AVaterproof. 

3. Figuratively, an extortion; a forced pay- 
ment. [Rni-o.] 


n If the king had not died. 

4. In milling, the product of the first crushing 
or breaking of the wheat in making flour by the 



chop 


tnodorn pronoBBOB. — 6. A crack, cleft, or clunk : 
in this soiiHe more commonly written duq). S<‘o 
cliap^, »■) !• 

The Illlitiff of the chops of bowU by iByinj? them in wfttrr. 

Huron. 


chop2 (chop), V . ; pret. and pp. chapprrl t.pr. 
fhoppiiK/. tA var. of rhap'^ = cheap, r. (cf. MK. 

buy, < U- koopen, buy): see cheap, i\, aiul 
cope‘s ■, cf. caitp'. From tlie sfuise of ‘ burt('r’ 
(■orn<*s naturally the sense of .‘exchaut'c,’ and 
hciice ‘ turn’ ; but ( here seems to have been con- 
fusion of this word with •'hopi, q. v. ) I. traim. 
If. To barter; truck. — 2. To exchange; sub- 
stitute, as one thing for another; swap. 


'I liis is net to imt down rrclHty ; tliis is tint to cAd/i im 
r.liisiniiHwy. Miltuii, Avroimsllira, j). :U. 

Wo go on ch(>i>/)i>ip and chatiKiiUJ our frii-inls. 

Sir 11. l.'Krlniiiiir. 

To chop logic, to dispute or arifiic In ii sopidstii id muu- 
iirr or with an alfectation of lonical Urma or imithods. 
Xay, stund not chopping logic; in, I jiriiy, 

Chnpmnn, All Kools, i. 1. 
A innn must not presume to use Ida reiison, uideaa he Inn 
stiiilied the eiitegorlea, iind inn chop logic hy mode und 
(IS'iire. Smollett, Himiphrey (’linker. 

II. intrana. If. To bargain; chalTer; higgle. 

Wliftt yonnp! tldiig of my years would endiae 

To have her liushaiid in another country, 

Witidn a month after she is imarrled, 

Chopping for rotten ralsltm? 

limn, and PI., f'aptaln, i. 2. 
2f. To bandy words; dispiitt'. 


het not the eomicil at the liar rhop witli the Judtie. 

liocon, (If Judieatnre. 


Peace, varlet, dost chop with me? 

Chapman, Widow's Tears, v. r,. 
3. To turn, vary, change, or shift suddenly; as, 
the wind chopped or chopped about. 

(I who wonid trust tins world, or prize what'a in it. 

That ni'es and takes, and c/eips and ehancesev'rynduute’; 

qiiartcii, Kmlilenis, i. I). 

Chop'^ (chop), H. l< ehop'^, (’. ) A turn of for- 
lun('; change: vicissitude. Also chops 

and changes, vicissitudes ; njiH and downs. 

There he odd chopn ami changrti in this here world, for 
eertiiin. Marrgnt, .Snarle.vyow, II. ii. 

chop-’’ (chop), n. [Var. of ehap'^, (]. v.] A jaw : 
usually in the plural, tlie jifws ; the ontraiico to 
a harlior. Seo chap'i, 

chop'* (chop), n. [< iiind. ehhdp, stamp, seal, 
print, copy, impression.] 1. In India, China, 
etc. : («) An odicial nuirk on weights and mea- 
sures to show their accuracy, (h) A custom- 
house stamp or seal on goods that have been 
passed; n pennit or clcaranito. 

The (hivernor or his Dcpnly gives his Chop or J’ass to 
all Vcsscl.s tlnit go npiir down ; not so iniicli iisu Itoathcing 
siiircrcd Ui iiroceed without it. Damjiirr, Voyages, II. lii, 

2. In China, brand; quality; as, silk or tea of 
the first chop. Hence the C()llo(|uial phrase 
Jirtit chop, first rate, — 3. A led of tea to whiidi 
a common mark or brand is allixed; a briiiid of 
t(‘a. A chop may contain n few chosts or a 
large number. 


The r.iiglish merchants In ShaiiKhae hest know how 
many chops of tea they ohtain from the district every year. 

//. Medhurst, Interior of China, p. lie. 

Chow-chow chop. See chow-chom. The grand chop, 

the pin t elcarunce granted hv the Cltlnese eiistoms when 
all duties have lueii paid and nil the port regulations 
eomplied witli. Also ealled the red chop, from the large 
vi'vmiliiin seal upon it. 

cnopa, choppa(eha'p}l, ohop'pil), a. ; pi. vliojia’, 

dioppie {.p6). [ML,]' A loosi'- upper garmout 

worn in the thirteenth and fourteeulli cent iiries. 
chop-boat (ehop'bbt), It. In China, a licensed 
lighter or cargo-boat, for the couveyanco of 
goods to and from vessels in the harbor. 

chop-cherry (ehop'cher'''i), II. [< ehop^, r., + 

obj. e/(t(rn/T.] \ game in which a cherry liting 

hy a thread is snatched for with the teeth. 
Herrick. 

chop-churcht, «. [< rhop'^ + obj. church. Cf. 
diiu. chap-church, a parish church.] A seeuiar 
priest wlio gained money by exchanging liis 
bem'ftee, JlalHucll. 
chopdar, u. Same as chohdar. 
chop-dollar Cdiop'dol'lir), n. and a. K chop^ 
+ dollar.^ I, n. In cTiina, Malaeea, lluruia, 
and Siam, a dollar bearing an impressed [irivate 
mark as a guaranty of genuineness, u wjis for- 

lucily tlm-ciistiim in llongkong nml the treaty iiorls of 
' hiiia for each llrm to sUiinp in this way all min iia-ssing 
tliniiigh its hands. 

II. a. Having the appeariirice of a dollar cov- 
ered with chops or marks: iiiiplied to the face 
when deeply pitted with sniallytox. 

Chope (ch6p\ n. A tnugor tankard having the 
sides slightly inclined in a conical form. 
Chopfallen, a. See chapfallen. 


chop-house (chop''hous), n. An eatiiig-honso 
wheri' the serving of chops and steaks is made 
a spe( ialty. 

I lost iiiy place at the chop-house, where every iiiati cats 
III imblick u lut ss \»f broth, or i-tjop of im at, in Hiloiuv. 

Sitrrfalor. 

Chopin, choppin ((iiop'in), «. (< MK. chopijn, 

<<»F. chiipiiic, a liquid measure; cf. chopc, a 
beer-glass, < Ml), .srhappe, .s'chujipc, srhoepc, a 
seoop, shovel, ]>. xchop, a shovel, = Lll. .sef/o- 
pcii, > (i. sehopprn, a scoop, a jiiut, chopiii ; cf. 
.sv’/mp/rw.cmply: sco.vroep.] 1. .\ Scotch li(|uid 
lucasiire now nbolished, equal to .ij.1017 cultic 
inches (half a Scotch jiiut), or about nine tmitlis 
of a Ciiilcd Stales (old wine) (|u:irt. — 2. An 
old Knglish immsiiro cipial to half a jiiiit. 

riicy sold l»y falno nicaHnrr.n, nilli tl in 

deceit of the 

Archivrs of thr Citi/ of f.onflon^ A. b. in lUley'.s 

1 Sleiiioriu)^ of boiidoii, p. :>17. 

3. A incasnre of liquids used in France before 
the establishment of the metric system, and 
varying ill value according to locality, that of 
Tavis being ('(pial to U.Itj.'itJ liter, or rather more 
Ilian four fifths of an iin|>erial pint. The tianu' 
is now given to tho dcmi-liter, which is a little 
more than the old measure. 

Scxtariii is as a c/ic/c/n ..f I'nris. 

Wi/ctif, a Ki. vil. •„'(( (ghiss,). 

4. A vessel, usually a caiielle or jug of stone- 
ware, holding uhont a chojiiii. 

chopine (ehop'in or cho-pdn'), ii. [Foritiorly 
also writb'ii cliioppinc, choppin, cloijipinc, chop- 
piiot, und (as .Sp.) chapiii ; < Sp. chiqiin = I’g. 
chapiiii, a clog, ehoiiine (cf. OF. cschapin, csca- 
piii, c.scaiipiii, r.'icaljiii, later and mod. F. c.iciir- 
piii, pi. c.s-carpiiis, (Miiiqis), 
: It. ucappino, a sock’, cf. 
Kcarpino, puiuu, light shoe, j 
A very high clog or [latten, 
of OruMital origin, iii some 
ICS reseinhiing a short 
I stilt, formerly worn hy wo- 
' Jneii under tludr slux’s to 
vale them from the 
ground. I'.vclyn mils tlicm 
•• w.iiidcu hCiilliilds. " CiiiyatTU.Il) 
• mill M cn 1(1 Venice were ludf a janl IiIkIi 
giadiiadiig Uiciv In iglit in accnnluncc w ith 
(heir rank), so (hat (he wearers icnuiicil MUppuit (o |irc. 
vent, them (rum falltiitf. They wcic llvst impurtcil (iimi 
Turkey lull) Venice, amt theuec iiilo I'.iiKlauil, ami were 
eiivereil with leallier of vivihms euhus, some lieing euri- 
iiiisly paiiiteil, mill .smue gilt. Tin; name eaiiii: to he 
apiilieil III tho shoe nr slipiior ami clog comliliieit. 

Voiir hnly.shlp is nearer lieaveii than w hen I .saw yon 
last liy the aUUiiilo of a rhopioc. .shiik., Il.imlet, li. 2. 

The iioliteim n stalking with their tailys on cliopiiiocs ; 
tliese are higl|. heel'll shoos partienlarly ulfeetoil hy tlieso 
priiiiile ilunies, nr, as sniuo say, iiiveiileil (o keopo them at 
iiiiuie, it lieing very ditlieiitt to walkc w ilh tlieiii. 

Pivlgn, l»iary, .Inne, KUTi. 
chop-logic ((•hopM<)j''ik), II. [< chopf r., -1- ohj, 
liujic. 1 1. All argumentative, disputations [icr- 

Itnw iinw ! Iinw MOW, chop-logic, t what is this? 

Shak., K. anil.1., iii. .'i. 
2. Disputation; arguing ; hair-splittiug; over- 
Kuhtlo reasoning: used eoiiteinjituously. 

Voiir chop-loiiike hath no great snlitilly. 

O’/re/ie, 'Thieves tailing Out (llarl. Ml.se., VIII. :1s.';). 
chopneSS (chopTies), n. [.A corrupted form, 
[irob. repr. D. schnp, a shovel (.srhoppen, Hjiades 
III cards'), = 1,(1. schuppe, > (}. uchu/ipc, a shov- 
el, .‘ichiippen, spades in curds; related to .v/zorc, 
.shore!, etc. : sets chopin, shore, shoeel.] A kintl 
of shovel or s[>!i(lo. Simmonds. 
chop-nut (ehojiTiut), M. Tho ( ’alahar orordeal 
benn, tbo seed of a leguminous twiner, 1‘hyso- 
.stiijiiia reiicHosuiii, of (luiiiea. ,Seo f ’alahar bean, 
under hean. 

choppa, n. See chopa. 

chopper 1 (chop'fT), «. [< ehopl + -< rl.] 1. 
Olio who or that which chop.s; specifically, a 
butchers’ (doaver. — 2, A baivd-tool used for 
lliiniiiiigoiit rows of young plants, 
chopper-t, «• form identical with luec.cd- 
iug.Tuit with ref. to ehoppiia/l .] A stout, lusty 
child ; a bouncer. [Oolloq.J 


A jolly chopiH’r an t Inul liv'd till this time, 

.Viddtciun, So Wit like a WuniniTs, II. •*, 

chopper* (cbop'fr). «. [< c/mps -t- -erf.] A 

chccK of bacon. Hallitrell. [iTov. Eng. j 
chopper-cot (ebop'er-kot), n. [Hind, ehhapnr- 
khdt, < c.hhupar, a thatched roof, a shed, -4- khdt, a 
bedstead.] In India, a bedstead with eurtaius. 



choraglc 

DedateaiU are niiieli mnru enmmon tlian in rnranly*. 
Tlie liest am ealled Talangur ('hhafsir Khat ; . . . they 
have enrtains. (’. Iliichuoiin, Kustern India, it. 

choppin, II. Hop chopin. 

choppingif (chop'iiig), p. a. [Ppr. of ehopl, g. 
'I'ho seiisn ‘stout, iilutup,’ arises from the old 
sense ‘strike.’ Cf. a similar use of hoioicin;/.] 
Stout; lusty; plump; bouncing. [(lolloq.J 

Iliiw Kay yon now, giiB.siji, 

1« t (lot a chopping gil l ? 

.it i<lilti'ton, cluisto Maid, iii, .'i. 

The fair and chopping ehild. Fcnlnn. 

chopping''^ (chop'iug), p. a. [Pnr. of chojii, r. 
(see choppiiitif ), in rcfi'i’cneo to f no up and down 
inovemciif, but also associated witli chiip'^, 
cliange, vary.] liuiiniiig iii short, irregular, 
hrokcu, ftiid iiiterniptcil waves, such as thosi' 
caused by the wind blowing in a direction op- 
posite to that of a strong current, or by the 
comliiiiation of dilTeront systems of waves: as, 
a choppin;/ sea. Also clio/>/ii/. 

And let no mull lose tieiirt, and almmlon a gooil selieme, 
lieeuiiKo lie ineels cho/i/oiig mas and erosa wind* at thu 
Uutfu’ir. 

chopping’’! (chop'iug), II. A corruption of cho- 

ciopping-block (cho]>' iug-blok), n . A block on 
whiiOi anytiiiiig is laid to In* chopped. 

chopping-board (ehop'ing-bbrd), ». A board 
on wliich iiiiytliiiig is placed to be cbopped. 

chopping-knife (clioo'ing-uif ), n. A kuih*, usu- 
nlly curved iiud witli a (’ross-haudle, for min- 
cing meat and other food. 

chopping-mill (<'ljoi>'ing-mil), IK A mill in 
which grain is coarsely grotuid ns feed fori’iittlo. 

chopping-note (chop'iug-ui'it), n. A note in tho 
song of the uigiitiiigalc. See e.xtraet. 

'The choiiping nolc Is a low |iitehed and alinuit note, 
.sonndiiig like "elnni, eliop, ' iilleieil several timeslii i| 
■ssioii. and is interiiieillate in i|imlity lietw 


iiniek 
ji the 
iiiglitin. 


iriily iiinsieal and tlie simply noisy ti 

chopping-tray ((’bop'ing-trii), ». A wooden 
tray in which meat, vegetables, etc., are placed 
to in* minced. 

choppy* (choii'i), a. [< cho/A + -i/l.] Full of 
clcl'ls or cracks ; cliaiqied; wriiiklcil. 

I'aeh at miee her clio/i/ig linger laying 
I poll lief skinny lips. Shok., Maehelh, 1. 3. 

choppy- (cliop'i), a. [<cfm/z2 -f- -yt; substituted 
for clio/ijdiiii ^. ) Same as rho/ijiiiK/-. 

chop-sticks (cliop'stiks), ». /il. fX chop (rcdui)l. 
cho/i-chop, quickly), a corruption of cup, Ine 
('aiitoncso [iron line ia- 
tiou of (.Ihiiicse kih, 

([uick, + E. stick. Ill 
Chinese these sticks 
are called kicai-tsae, 
kirai, (luick, -h ts~c, an 
individualizing fornia- 
tivc [larticle.] Stiiall 
sticks of wood or ivory 
resi'iiibling lead jicii- 
cils, but generally 
longer and slightly 
ta|icring, u.scd by the 
Chinese, .Jiqiaiii'se, 
and (.'orcans in eating, 
iustciiil of knives and 
forks. They am n.sed In 
pairs, laid tietween thu 
tliiiiiihand the lirst and sue- 
olid lingers. ( alleil hnshi 
hy tlio Japanese. 

I he meal eonelinh'd viith Chop-itickn. 

of riee, from whieh all imr howls were ailed, the lieu helng 
theiR'o eonve)eil to oiir month* hy iin-iins of choji .gickt. 

Ladg fhussri/, X'oyage of Snnheaiii, If. xix. 

choquette (sho-ket/), ». [F., < cho</ucr, strike, 

knock; see .s/iocA'-.] In silk-culture, a cocoon in 
which tho worm has died before finishing its 
work. 

chor, IK Hoo co»”i. 

choragi, n. I’lural of chorai/us. 

choragic (ko-rnj'ik), a. [< Or. X'‘t>o}‘sdr, xe>PV~ 
ymir, < xoini/ae, v"/'";'''.: see c/iorui/ii.s and -ir.] 
I’ertaiiiiug to or connected with a ehoragus, or 
the liturgy culled a ehoragy. 

The choragic. vietory of t.yslkrates oeenrrod B. C. SS.'i, 

,1. .S', ktarrag, (imek Sculpture, II. XIO. iioto. 
Choragic monument, in Hr. nntig., a small temi>le or 
.shrine ereeted in lemor of ISaeehiis hy the aiieees»ful 
elioragns in a liioiiisiae festival, upon whieh was dis- 
)ihtyed tile hronze tripod reeeived as a prize liy llie eho- 
iiigiis, together ttllh iiiseription* usually giving tlie date, 
the play or clays repi c Hented, and the iiamea of the jier- 
foriiiers. liioragie moimineiita were sometimes further 
oriiuineiited hy works of the most renowned artists, siieh 
ns I’raxiteles. In Athens a street called tlie Street of 'Trl- 
isxls wa* lined with tlicse monunients, of wldeh a beau- 
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tlfnl OMimpIf. IIh’ mnimnit til of l.ysiri:i|i ^ datiim froii* 
oxjuuplcH of th<* (’oriutlnim oi<|«t. 

chorasfUS, choreas (ko-ni'-, ku-rc'tcns), ». ; 1.1. 

i/i ). I <'l j. (■Ii(ir<ii/Ks,<.{ ir. i <■/'//; i><-, 
D(ii'i(“ a ml At lie yiint} ar, a IcailiT of t lie clionis, < 
;!■(>/)(((;, cliorus, + //)nnll(n, Icai).] 1. Jii (Ir.iiiitiij., 
<li(' laailar or Huiicrinlcnili til of a clionis; llio 
«iiporiiitoii(l«Mil of a theatrical l■eJ.r(•,s(‘lllalioll at 

Athens. rinaiendi trilielia.l to |>ro\i.l.- 

4it IliM own rxjM'iiM' for tlic i-tiiiijinn nt ntnl instriirhoti of 
till' <'liornsia Ini' Iniueilies iiml . oiaeilieH oa ll.e om.'.ioii 
o( VILl'illllS IvliaiolIM Ii stivillx. Me wiia ello.^ell lit elect iipli. 
anil the otilce, thoiiah vi r.v oaeroiis, wii.s lieM to lie one of 
ffreiit lioiior. 

2. Heni‘e, (tf;iira( ively, a iiy ('oiidiietor or lead- 
er. as of an enterltiinnient or feslivttl. 

who Is the (ireiit ('liiitiniiis ..nil Miisli'r of the scen.'S 
of liftoaid (Icalti, wiis not ph'iiHeil t hen toili nu thcciirtninK. 

Ttinliir, \\oiks(e.l. is;;:.), ii. ',s. 

relnireh was tlie first c/oo ooes of tliiit seal iiiientiil ilaace 
wtiicli HO loai; led .Voiiia’. folks ana} fnaa tlie realities of 
life, like the jiiiier of llaiiieliM. 

3. [Aflo] I'ccJcs., an tdVieer wlio sii|.erinlends 
the ninsieal details of divine serviet'. The name 
and ofliee are still retained in tlie I'niversit v of 
Oxford. /•’. a. Jjr. 

•choragy, chorogy (kor'a-ji. -e-.ii), a. ( < L. as 
if cliiirf’i/id, (. (!)'. ,1''/"/;";. < 

a (dioratfiis : see r/mrm/a.s'. J Tnaneitml 
Athens, the odlee and eeremoninl duties, or lit- 
iiri;y, of a (diortikfns. 

chorah ((dnyrij ), a. A loiitr slraiki:Ii| knife used 
by tile Aff'hnns. U’liitiroi'lli. 
choral (ktj'ral), <1. and a. (= h’. rhonil = Sp. 
Plf. rin'dl = 1 1. ('iiroli', < M Ij. t liiirnliy, < I.. cIidi iis, 
ehorus, (dioir: see e/mra.s, e/(m/-.l 1, n. 1. I’er- 
tainiiik; to or eharaeterislie of ti eliorns or ti 
tdioir; ]ierforined in rliytlimie eoneert, iismnsie 
or daneintr. 

Soft lindans, latenai\ M with voice 
Chiinil Kv unison. Milton, I’. I... vil. .Mitt. 

A star Unit with the fhinnl starr.v dance 

2. In music, sjiceifieally, perlainiiikc to or de- 
sinnetl for eoneerted voeni, tis (list inonished 
from instnmiental, iierforniaiiee ; as, .Mendels- 
Hohn’s chill'd I works. 

The wild and harhurie melody w hieli gives so strikiiif; an 
effect to the I'fniriit imssages, M iii-ii iiliiii. 

Choral notes, the »i(nai e eharai tei’H, or imdi’ ijiindriitii-, 
used in early t'hriatian innsie to ii iiresent the t'.neh of 
inehalies to iie sling. Chorol BOrvlce, a eliiireh servii t- 
wliieh Is innsirally reiideied, inim iiially hy the choir. 
Choral vicar, .see r/Vor e/mro/, nn.ler near. 

II. u. 1. A siinple musical eoiiipnsition in 
harmony, suited I'er [lerfornianee by a. eiinrus. 
Often written chiird/c . — 2. A time written or 
arrankfod fora saeved liymii or psalm; sjieeili- 
eally, smdi it fiino written in tbe sty)i‘ of the 
hymn-tunes of the early Protestant idiiirelies, 
botli Ijiitlierail and Keformed, havinj' a plain 
melody. a strong Viarmony.and a stati'ly rhythm. 
— 3. In the li'iim. Vdth. t'h., any purl of the.ser- 
viee whieh is sung by the wliole tdioir (eantiis 
eliornlis), gonemlly consist ing of a imrt of the 
nneieiit church music (cantns lirmus), sung in 
unison, or more frequently sung liv tlie tenor, 
wliile a greater freedom is allowed in the parts, 
choral-book (kd'ral-buk), u. A collection of 
chorals or liymn-tiines. 
chorale, U. Kce choral, 1. 
choraleon (ko-ra'le-pu), u. [< chordl -b -ton, 
as in mrldilcoii.] A musical instrument of the 
organ kind, having metal pipes, invented in 


980 


chordometer 


Wiirsnw in so called becaufip intended to 

iieeomjiany chortil singing in eliurtdit'S. Also 
ealh'tl doloilion,iiiihiilicou, timl ivoUinicloilicou. 
choralist (kb'ral-ist), II. [< i7mrt// -iKf.] 1. 
A singer er coinjioser of ehonil music. — 2. A 
meiiiher of ii tdnirtdi choir. 

chorally (kb'ral-i), difr. In the manner of a 
tdioriis; so :is to lie adaj.ted to a tdioir. 
clloraulatkp ra'Iii), ji], chnrdu/ir (-]o). [NL., 
< t Jr. |i>/ii.e, (diortis, tdioir, + <ii /'/, > I j. mild, hall. ) 
In stunt' I'liiropcan cliurches, (d) tlie liall t.r 
room inwliieii elioir-beys rehearse; (ft) a space 
behiml lilt' hi;;h altar wln re eertain liturgical 

chord (kdrdl. it. 1 Same -word as ciiril (and somc- 
linii's. ami furnierly reiriilarly, so spelled; but 
lilt' spfdliiiLT f7/f/;v/, aflt'i- 1 lit' !'■. is now ctm vt'ii- 
1 iomiily ]ind’erred fort lit' ti'chnical si'iises given 
belew); < Ij. churild, < <ir. t'’/"''/. siring ef ti 
musical inslriimeiit ; set' c/u't/1.] 1. A siring; 

a cord. Spccilieully — 2. Tilt' string tif a musi- 
cal instrument. 


l.iive liiiik ll|i tile hlU'll.if I.ife, lilld Hllinle nil all Uw r/liirils 

3f. A musical lout'. — 4. In music, llit> simnl- 
ttini'oiis sonmliiig ef lliret' or more tt.m's; spt'- 
cilically, I hi' sonmliiig of Ihret' or mort. tout's 
thill iire concorilant with one tinol her. A en/aamu 

rliiiiil (ii- h iii'l r.ai',Nl.s ef any liiiie willi its lldid and llllli. 


l|' 



\ iimjin' rfumi is nj|p liaviiii: a major (liini aixl a porfft t 
(Iftli ; a minor rfonil. onp haviiiir a minor Miiitl ainl a |mt- 
ti rt illth ; a iliiniiiitilo'd rfomi, t»iip having' a mMi<»l‘ tliini 
am) a iiimiiiistn li flttli; ainl an ttunon ttlni oiip 

liavinx; a major thiiit am) an niifnin iitotl tliOi. hitiiin- 
isln-il ant) aiiunn-nttMl art* ttl.^o t aintinalonn. 

\ rfiuid of thr si i't uth, m* st nth rhord , l■<ln^iists <if any 
torn* wiilj it.«v fliinl, llllli, ami si. vrnlli ; a rhurd of thr vinth 
1 ‘ontains al>o flip niiitli. (St p ninth.) Tlip l<nn s of a clnutl 
ait‘ arranut i) lor analysis at inti'i'valH of athinl from onp 
a not hi r; ami w hpiisoananu* <1. the IowphI It mi' ispallptl the 
ront >»f I In- fln'itl. Win n all tin* toim.s ttf tin* rlioltl arc in»l 
)»ri Hi nt, it is inn>t'rf>rt t»r hn omid^ tv : «Iipn tin* toncH am 

r, rttd. Invt rtcil rlionU aiv kimwn hy tin* nnim rals hnli- 
( atin^Mln inti i valsht l wi « n fin* Inwt Ht toin aiitl tliptitln rs : 
as, I h. in Is of tin* six 111, of 1 In* fonrih ami sixtli, of the llftli 
ami .sixth, itf tin* spnoml, rtv. 'J'lif tunic nv J'undnni* ntal 
chord is tin* Iriail « host* root is tin* tonic or kcy in»tc ; the 
ittonhnmf i*\' tun/ ini/ rtun'd, that \vln»Kc root is tin* dominant 
(lift h loin* of the .scale) ; tin* ruftdotninnnt chord, ttiat whost* 
root Is (he siilHloininant (fourth toni* of tln^ HcaU*), etc, 
rhoj-ils arc rctittrd itv ret, it in- to cadi other when they con- 
tain coiiiinoii toin-s. A tc,nn<i, nt chord is one Used to eon- 
iiect tw»» keys or tonalities, ami eontaininu tones foreign 
to hotli. An cjnirorid ctnnti is one whicli may he residved 
into iliitVrent keys without c lianvriiiu any of its loneH. 
llt'iu'o — 5. IJtirmoiiy, its of color. 

Till' HWi'i't ittid Hiili'iiiii liiiriiiimy uf juiridc with viiiituis 
gri'i'lis - till- HUiuf, hy tliv hy, to vildi'litlic tiillHi'f Snilliiud 
<i«f llii'ir lit'Hl lovtdiiic'.sH — ri'iiiiiiiii'd :i fiivouritf rhunl ><( 
cidoiii' » itii lilt; Vi'iirtiiilis. Jiiisliii. 

6. In ijciiiu., n. sf raigtit line inb'i'soct ing ii curve ; 
11ml. piirf. of 11 slraight line which i.s cenqirist'd 
bi'lwt'i'ii two of its infcrst'c- 
tiens willi a ciirvi'; spt'cili- 
ctilly, the straight, lino joining 
tlie extremities of an arc of a a 
civch'. 

Til.' gr. lit l‘i:i//.a in Si.-iia . . . i.s 
ill till' ■.hull.' Ilf a .hIiiiIIiiu Iioim'-hIiiii-, 

. . . nr, lii lli-r, Ilf II hiiw. Ill wliirli 
till' iilgh fai.adi- of tin- I'ldiuczii I'llli- 
lilii-iifiiniiH llu cA.i/vf.aiidi-VLTy thing r.nimi-itl. .il fhonls. 

//. . /((HI, '.I, ./)■,, 'I'riiiia. Ski-U-lii H, 'n,,- .m >. tin y '.■il'U-nil.^ 

Ii>. cr.i. 

7. main liorizontiil nicinber of a Vn idgo-t russ. 
will'll at till- iiitiii r sidi'. It Ik a fn/i Wiurif. niid U lu rnm- 
jiri'K''liiii ; wilt'll III till' liiwi'i' edge, it Im u Uiiiv r ehunt , and 

8. In aunt., .a cord; a chorda; cspi'cially, the 
iiotoi'liord, or chorda dorsalis. 8co liioriia . — 
Broken chords. Si i' hnikrn. Chord of an an^le, tlio 
riiiml Ilf till' jiili'i'i't'iilod arc of a riirlii cif unit radiiiH iiav- 
iiig it.K I'.'iiti'i at tiic viricx nf tin' aiigt.'. Chord of cur- 
vature, I iiat rlioi'd Ilf tin- OKI 'Hint ing ciri'lv nf ii riirvi' vvhii'li 
liiiHH.'H iiirniigii iiii'iii'iginnf i-iiiii'diiiiiti'H. Chords Of con- 
tact, nf tw n riri'Ii'K, idnu'iU Jninjiig tlie pniiitM nf tinigcm y 
nf tw.i ('iiiiniinii tiingi'iiu of tlic two I'lmit'K. Chords of 
Willis, iiiiiiit'iniis tllirons huiida I'xU'iulinijt acKws tlio 
IniiK'ii Ilf tlin mipi'i'inr Iiiiigitnilinul Hiinia of the bruin, in 
its poKti'i'inr )>ni'tinii. Chromatic chord. Sev chrumul- 
ic.— Common chord, r cliord juininij; tlic iutcnuictiuiia of 



two nr ninre I'lrch'*.-- Consonant, derivative, diatonic. 
I'll'., chords, s,',' till' iidjri iivi'.K. 
chord (kerd), V. [< cldiril, u. (T. curiC, »'.] I. 
Iriiiis. To furnish with eherds or strings, as a 
mnstcnl instrument. [Hare. ) 

Whi n Jui.ul stnii k tliv .'/inn/i d bIil'II. Tlri/ilni. 


II. iufrinis. In music, to sound bannoniously 
or concordant ly. 

chorda (kor'ihil, u.; pi. chonlir (-dc). [L., a 

siring, <'lc., with mml. (Mi.) scii'iit i (ic ap]ilica- 
liiins; Hco chiinl, cdiilK] 1. In iiiidl.: (ii) A 
temhm. (It) A tiliimeiit nf nerve, (c) The noto- 
chord.-— 2. [A'l'''l geims of olive- 

brown imiriiH' algie, lielengiiig to tlie family 
I.diuiudiicir. 'I'hiy iiiivi' Imig, Hinuii r, ludlnw, ivliii- 
drii'iil fniiids, w iiirh in llir I'nliiiiiiui n}ii'ru n, I '/iiiriln /ilinii, 
.Miiiiirliiiii s attain a ii iiglli of li! Ii i l, " ilii a liiiiliii tii' of ii 
I|iiaitri' Ilf an iiii'li. 'l lir Hlirfari' i.sriivririi willi a rnrll- 
l al layi'i'iif I'liiK'iili'-i'hivati' I i ll'i. Only iiiiilnriilar Hponiii- 
gia ini' kiiiiwii. ’I’liry an' siiiiirliiiii'.'i rallril ndiiiil and M’n- 

Chorda caudalls, iiu' niiuiinid. Chorda dor- 
salis, till' n..i.>.'ii.iid. Chordie Ferrenll, tiu- vnod tordsi. 

ChordiB tendlnesB, tiu' iriuliiiniis i nniK laHii'iud to tliu 
fl i'i' I'dgi'iif llii'aiil'iriilin I'Mti ii iilar viilvrs of llir lii'iirt, and 
ntlai’liiiig llii'iii Inii.Hi'ly In tin' iiiiu r wall nf llii' vriiti'iidr.x. 
Tliry pivvi'iit llii'sr valvi'H fmiii liriiig ill Ivrli hark into the 
aiirii'lr.H dining tlii' vi iili'ii iilai' HyKlnlr.- Chords VO- 
cales, till' viiral rnid.s (wiiii li Hi i', iiinii r I'ln'if I ).— Chorda 
ma,gna, thr i. ndi. .Arliillis. Chorda transversa, iim 
iildii|iii' nri'iiiiiid ligiiiiii'iit I'll nil ing finni the tiilirridi' iit the 
liaKi' Ilf till.' eiii’iniiiid pnui'Hs nf llii' nliin tn the ladiiis ii 
little l.i'inw the i.ii ipiial iiihi inKity. Chorda t^paj^, 
till' ty iiijiaini' riinl, a liiaiirlmf tin- fai'iid nr Hvienui nruiiial 
lii i'vi', wliirli tiavrr.Hi'H llie lyiiipanii' eavity, and jniiiHtlie 
giihtalniy nr lingual la rve. Chorda vertebralls, the 
lintnrhni'd, 

chorda-animal (ker'dii'iin' i-mal), «. Achor- 
(loniuin. 

chordae, ». Plural of chunld. 

chordal (kor'dnl), d. [< Ij. chorda, a cliord, -4- 
-n/.j < )f or perliiitiing to ii chord ; spt'cifically, 

of or pertaining to the chorda dorsalis or noto- 
chord of a vcrtelirate. chordal sheath, tlie in- 
Veslllll'llt Ilf the llntni llnld ; llin pi'l'h'linl’d. Chordal 
tissue, till' KiiliKtani'i' nf the iinlni'linid ; the pei iiliar I'ar- 
liliiginniiK ttsKiii' kiinw II ns ei'llnl.'ii' I'ai’lihmc. 

Chordaria (kor-da' ri-ii), ». [Nb., < Or. X"l>- 
dnpnii', <lim, of = Ij. chunld, a cord: boo 

chiiril, cnnC.'] Tho rejiresenlativo genus of 
the family i hurildriiir. It has fronils lougli 
and elastic, itiul the cerlical lilainent.s adliero 
closely to iim.' auethcr. 

chordariaceOUB (kei-da-ri-a' sinus), a. [< 
i 'hiirildrid -b -dccoiis.] Kcsetnldiiig ( hordarin; 
having the cliaracters of tlu' family Churddriciv, 

Chordarie® (kiir-da-ri'e-e), u. jd. \ NL., < chor- 
iliiriii -b -fir. "I A family of olivt'-grot'ii algie, hav- 
ing cylindrical, tihiiiieiiloiis, branching fronds. 

Tlie finnil Inis nil iixis nf hIi iiiIi i' Iniigitiidiiiiil ri lls, Hiir- 
I'liiiiiili il hy 11 I IIII.'X Ilf Hlinil, il.'iiM'ly Jiiii'krd Illiinii iitB 
|ll■l•pl■ndil•nhll' tn Ihn n\is. Tlir spniiinghi iii'r hni'iir iiiiiiiiig 
I he rni til id tll.iiiirnls nr riii iiird dil ertly fioiii thrill. 

Chordata (kur-da'Iij), u. /g. [iNL., nent. jil. 
of chorildtus : SCO chiinldfc.'l A [irinmry di- 
vision or subkiii'gilom of tlie animal kingdom, 
containing all imimals wliicli have er have liad 
a mdochord, thus including (it) the Iriio verte- 
brates (also called ,'rduiiitd), (h) the lejitocar- 
diaiis, or ('i/ihdlochdrild, and (r) the tnnicates, 
tir I'nichorild. 

chordato (kor'dal), If. [< Is’Ij. chorildtus, liav- 
ing a chord or ceid (spinal cord, notoi'hord), 
< Jj. chordd, a chord; sco chord Having tho 
characters of tlie ('hiirilnta; iiri taining to or 
rcscmlding lilt' < honidfd : ns, a i'//ofi(i/(r animal, 
chordaulodion (kdr-da-iri'di-en), u. [< Ur. 
,(.i/idi/, a siring, -b oi'/'ir, a pipt', + uM/, song.] 
A composito musical instrument, cuulaining 
lioth strings and jupcs, invented in 1812 by 
Kaufmuna at Dresden; a kind of orchestrion, 
chordee (kiir-do'), «. [< l\ chord/c, < NJj. 

chordoUi,ivn\. nt chordolus: h(‘ 0 chordd ti\'\ A 
jiainfnl erection of tlie iicni.s, nndi'r whidi it is 
considt'ralily cnrvt'd. It at lends gonorrlica, and 
iiKiiiilly occurs at niglit. 

Chordeiles (kiir-di ' lez), U. [NIj. (Swainson, 
ISiil), emended ('hiirilctlilcs, more jirop. ‘^Chor- 
diulilcs, -us (so culled in allusion to its noc- 
turnal note), < Ur. dc/d//, the cliord of a lyro or 
harp, + Ml/, evening.] A genus of American 

ghihrirostnilCitprimiih/mif.havinghingiiointod 

wings which t'.xtend licyond tlic forked tail. Tho 
lyin' IS thy h.iig-wiiig.'il gmilHii, ki r, night hiiwk, hulM.iit, 
or pinum.hg nf tlm I nil.il Stntes, f, rir,,ininnuii i.r C. 
jmiietiii-. Ilii'in iiiv Hi'U'i iil i.il,,.,' Hpi i'k's, I'hk'Hy of the 
x^ariiKT |KU’tH nf Amerii a. 

chordel (kor'ib'l), «. [< chunl + dun. -iV.] A 

jilane ctu-ve every point of which lerininates 
an arc which originates in a fixed line, is de- 
Kcrilit'd Avith a llxed point as ti center, and sub- 
tends a given length tho sumo number of times 
as a chord. 

chordometer (khr-detn'e-ter), «. f< L. chorda 
(— Ur. x»l>''>v), h string, + Ur. fiirpm/, a mea- 


chordometer 

filin'.] An instTnimint, for mcasiirinp; tlio Ihick- 
noss of HtriiiRS. 

Chordonia (kor-do'ni-ij), )). ui. [Mi., pi. .,r 
chorddiiiiiiiu <!• v. 1 A liypotlictioiil "roup of 
worin-liko tiniiiialH, of wliiclitho chonloniinn is 
III,' typo or coininon [lan'iit -form, uml of whicli 
Itic iiinicnlo .il>iir‘idinihiriff or any <'atuliilo 
iiscidiuii larva is an oxtaiit rojirosoiitativo, ili.s- 
tiri"uislio(l primarily liy tlio possession of a 
iiolochonl it) Mio form of ,a ui'ocliorii, ami sup- 
posed to 1)0 tlio immedialo ]iro"('uilors of Hie 
.isi'idians ami vt'rfohrates. lliurlt 1. 
chordonium (kdr-dd'ni-mu), a.; jil. ilionliiiiui 
I a ). [NIj., < (rf. sfriii", eiioril, eoi'd : see 

rfmnl. curdK] A name "iveii hy Haeckel to a 
|i\potli(>tieiil worm wliich lie supposed to have 
Ijeeii amoiiLf the common parenl-fonns of a.sciil 
iaiis and verft'brafes. 
chordotonal (kor-do-tri'iiaD, a. i< Cr. 
clionl. + Tiii'iK, (one, + Ifesponsive to tlm 

vihriitions or tones of souml: ap|di(‘il to cer- 
tain or"iiiis or jiarls of insects and spidm-s. 


Chore^ (chor), n. [Also written c/oior and ilial. 
cliDiir, formerly vhcirn-, a var. of rliurr, rlinr: set 
c/oo ’, c/mrcl.J A char, cliare, or simill jidi 
a ttisk; esjiecially, a iiie ' ' 

worl<, as anont a lious(> 
freiiueiit I'ec.nrrenco: ge 
[Now H. H.J 

Itia'c n ttt ii fhrii'i'i s clicWf it : V 
a' tints. 


of minor domestic 
,ofre"u!ar 


•ally i 


I plural. 


Ntcaiovliilc we itiil nur iiiuti 
nmiiKlit in the wimmI I'roiii i 
l.ittei'eil ttie stalls, anil frin 
Kaked dnwu Hat latnl'H aiti 


chor60id (ko-re'oid ), n. [< c//o;to - 1- -mV/.] Ho- 
semtdincr eliorea or what occurs in chorea; 
choreilVirm. 

choreoinania(kp-re-p.ina'ni :;i), ». [< ii..//or/u 

4- iiiiiiiiii, madness.] .S.-imi- as cliinoiiinnid. 
chorepiscopal (ko-i-e-pis'ko-pah, o. l<c/ii<rf- 
j dsi-i 11)11. s -f -id. I I ’ert;i iniii" to !i (dioreiiiscopus. 

I hey u.-n- ill.iU. ,1 (|„ , s.mii. ( itii,- 

tie- Ml Mia . s, 

W,.,ks(, .|. 11. inn. 

chorepi.soopus (ko-re pis'kd-pusl. ». ■ pi. c/i.Oi - 
/u..i-o/u i-pi). ||,|;. (> J,*. ,7,onVi'-//ii- =: Sp. 
iori/i/.scopo i::; I'm- ill ())'i’hi.':j)i) — It. iiin jii.'irii/iii), 

bishop: set' hi.ihi)/!. 1 ( )ne’oV U .d’ass of cler;ry,’ 

in rank lietwcen bishops I'roperaml ]ireslivters, 
introiluce<rm the latter part ofllie thiril ce'ntiiry 

(otiid in the episcopiil super\i>ioo o| ihecouu- 

t ry districts of enla reed, 1 I 

aalti'.rith'S ImM lljal tli. v »> i.. umI I.I.I.mi,., i.hI pi i, -is 

llllnisle.l will, -,1 I),, ,,, 

aalti'irily. It Ih pi'Ml.al'h' tli.it I.Mth tlti -e i i. u., ..iie Iii^Imi . 
h ally . ..i n., |. hut apply to ,||||, |. in 

chorous (ko-re'iis), 11.; lA.rlion i t-i). [1;., < (ir. 

p»piiiH', perlainiut.; to a tiance or t horns, a mc- 
tt'r St) ealletl, < a ihi.nce: st't' l■//lu•//.s•. ] In 

ciioria, a. 1‘liiral t.i l•lll)ril>ll. 
choriamb tko'ri-aml", a. [Also, as 1, 
itiidm.'!, (. (Jr. 1 . 71 / 1 / 1 / I'll', < |Mp./Mi, <dio! 
it/// t./c, iambus.) lu niic, y>r//,s-., a f'lot tif foiti 
sv I It! Ides, t ht' first a ml rtuirl h of wliiidi aio hut", 
the secontl tintl lliii'il short, tin' ictus tir metri- 
cal stress restiii" either tin tht' first tir tin tin 
last syllatde ( j. w - or - 1 1 „. 


Ohorlstopoda 

It (the “ilKTusoit plHfciitii ' I is prelialdy 11 priinillvc 
eiiiiilitliMi, fnitii wldi'li iiMisl m( the ..thers ini' ileiiveil. iih 
tli.>iia)) Its evl-'leiii c must presupp.isi' Itie ahsi-m ,- n( Utn 
lonliiliiail ii-.siele as a l•(l|lniltleMt i.f the l7llll•/.././l■ wall. 

II'. //. A'/c/tr/-, lau ye. lirit., .\ \ . MTt). 

chorioretinitis (kd ri-p-reM-tii'iisi, //. [< r.r. 

\<ip.iic, iiiemlirane (cbtiroitl 1, •+ H. /'i7///i/. ret ina. 
•4- -/f/.s. ) in /iiilliid., in tlanimat ion of (hecho- 
roitl ctmt <if the eye anil tht> retina. Also ealletl 

l7////■|///^// / liinli.i ami I'l lhioi'hin'idihli.i. 

choripetaloua i ko ri-pethplnst. a. I Irrc". < Hr. 
p.i/i/c, nsiimler. + r.rn'/ni-, a leaf (petal).] In 
hot., ha vim; the jielals iiiiconnecl eti : eipiiv aleiit 
to lllllfllll lidoiK. 

choriphyllous (ko : til' us), //. (Irrei;. < Hr. 

asnntler. d- t,i//>t/c— \ ,. J'oliiuii, leaf.) In 
hut., eoniposetl id' separatt' leaves ([leliiis ainl 
sepals): ap]died to a jteriani h. 
chorisepalous (ko-ri-sep'a las), //. [Irri'j;. < 
Hr. 1/.7//', a-,niider. -f Nl/. s/ y.i/Z/////. sepal.) In 
tiiil.. Iiaviii" the sepals tiislinet. 
chorisis tko'ri-sis), //. |.\H.. < Hr. (iVp/iT//.-, I» 

sepanit ion, < | 

■ ) 
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td' I 


< ,t'-Y'''-'i 
tiplieation, 
n whiidi is 


It 


tl 


.V I’llllllll. 




It. t'ivilizatiuli. 
ml III itii;iiii' in 


\,|W tliat Is the wImIomi of a loan, In 
Ills hiliiii'. to hill’ll Ills wasiiM tn a slar, 
ihvne hy the (iiitift lhi'aisetvt.'». I'Uiit- 
'I'hf Vankec hay af lhase times wjis w. 
tilar set af rhtirrn to ila, sileh as ciitliai 
waad, makltiit llrcs, anil till' like. 

chorel (chdr), r. Samo as I'liurK -'). 
chore'-^, a. [Sco c/mre'-'. ] Samo as c/mr/ 
chore’d (kdr), //. [< L, c/mras .- sco c/to/r.] ,\ 

chorus; a choir. It. Jonson. 
chorea (kp-rd'ii), a. [= F. idion'r = Sp. romi 
= 1’)'. chorea z= It. corca, < H. chorea, chiirea, < 
(ir. yiiniii, a ilanco, prop. fcm. of \oi)tii>c, bc- 
loiif/iii" to a ilanc'ii' or chorus: see chon «.'!. ] 1, 

A nei vtms ilisease, nsiially oeeiirrin" before 
pnlierly, mai'keil by irrej'ii'hir ami involmilary 
millions of olio or mort' liinlis and of Hit' face 
and trunk, whieh, lioWe\i‘r, eeasi' in sleep. Its 
inoi'liiil iniatoniy is nmleterinineil. -Mso ealleil 
SI. I'ilu.i'.'niaocc. — 2. [c///).] [MIj. | In / ///o/a., a. 
k'emis of eoli'opterons insoets. Ilaldcmiui, |s47. 
choreal (ko-rtVal), o. lichnrcii ■¥ -al.\ 1. i’er- 
tainiiii' to or ol* the nature of idiorea ; idiarae- 
teristic of chorea: as, choreal movements. — 2. 
Alfi'cted with elmrea. 


.Many s 


leiits lao iiitcrc.-i 


’ epllep.sj 
. .. .11 eiim epli.i ' 
a I’/mmif eliihl, 

choree (ko'rd), a. 


\liii-liid tieviiis, 

= K. choree =z Sp. 


chorea = It. corco, i L. choreas : see choreas . ) In 
pros., same as trocher. 'I'lm nm-.l .-//..i.e (ehnnii'-. 
\ 0 (jnov) was nscit by ttie eai'tier elas.sieal wrilers ell met- 
ries il.S l(lelil|eiil with fine//.-.', te desialiale l.elll llie hiel 
new ealleil tliietiee (- w) amt its I'l’.seltfil li.nn llie li-ihraeh 
- .^), hill mere fi-i-ipiciitly the latter, fieere ami tpiin 
tlliaii i-all Itm Irtieln'C (— —) e/ie/'eiis. amt tin- tillnaeli 

ami h'iOriirloi.i exelnsiVely I'er (lie feel .still kiienii h) these 
lare name fer treehec /\lse ealle.l ilii'ii 'its. 

choregi, a. I’lnral of chorci/as. 
choregraphic, choregraptiical, "• Fco <-horo- 
(/raphic-. 

choregraphy, a. Seo choropraphi/-. 
choregus, a. tso(\ chorai/as. [b’are.] 

IIh lSiifi)itt.'hJ iH tlir rfiin-d;tnx of (irci'k 

./. Owni, I'.vt iiiiiKS \vilh Nkriilii s, F. 1>I. 

choregy (kor'r>-ji), a. [/^^ h’. chornpc, < Hr. p- 
l''/}io, < pip//;m;, chora'ins: hvo chonnjas, chorc- 
'/«■'■.] Samo as c//tiri/_(///. drotc. 
chorei, a. Plural of choreas. 
choreic (ko-ro' ik), a. [< chorea -h -ic : = lA cho- 
rciqac.l Portaiiiiii" to cliorca; alTccteil with 
cliorea: as, a choreic ]iaticiit. 

Hie upper amt lewer eXtrelllK ies preM Ilt (lie preutest 
nuiSH of till! rhon-ir iiinvpiiipiil^. 

r. U'nnu-r, r!i>-i- al 1 :\imvss1..m, \k II... 

choreiform (kd-re'i-form), a. [< H. chorea + 
forma, shape, form.] Kesemhling cliorea; rho- 
rooid: as, choreiform movements. 


parent eeniiiesmeii frein a ehereeiireeiieeiaml an iamhiis 

cnoriambi. a. Plural til chonnmlois. 
choriambic tko-n-am Ink), It. ami (I. [< H 

choriamlocas, \ tir. ypaippihoc, \ lep/i/i/ i/ic, idio 
riamli, ) I. a. Perlaiiiiii" to, eiinstiiuliu", 01 
eiiiisistiii" of ehiiriainlis : as, a, choriambic foot, 

II. a. A font enlist it lit in" a ehnriamb, nr a 
verso cnnsislin',; of ehuriambs. 
choriamblis (ko-ri-am'lius), //.; pi. ■horiamhi 
(-111). Same nx choriaiiili. 
choric (ko'rik), a. [•= F. choriqac = It. corico, 
<, li. choncas — (Jr. .\'Ojiisiic, perlainin" to a eho- 
ras, < t'V"''i chorus: sen chorus.] t tf or per- 
lainin" Id a ehortis; speeitieally, (itted for the 
use Ilf the ehiirns in Hie ancient Hreek ilrnma : 
as. choric meters, jioems, or cmiipusil inns (Hint, 
is, till' ninre elabnriito as npposed to (ho sim- 
pler meters, etc.). See chorus, I (h). 

(he hut ilialiiyne fm in a n .siinanl climax tn the « hole. 

chorioblastosis (kri'ri-p-bhis-lohsis), a. [< (ir. 
pi/i/iic, meniliraue (corinni), + ,t/i7/Tr<« , j;erm, + 
-ii.s/.s-.] In pa Had., a name "iven by A(isspi( /. (n 
a ilevialiiiii frnm tinriiml y/rowHi in the enriiim 
nr trill' skin, as, fnr example, a- graniiloma, a 
tiliriiina, or a ease nf alrnphy. 
choriocapillaris (k-n ri-n-kap-i la'ris), a. used 
as a. [Nlj.,<Hr. |■i/lll•/■, atnembrane (chnrnid), 
I- lj. ciipiltaris, eapilhiry.] The inner layer nf 
the ehnrnid eiiat nf the eye, funned lar"ely nf 
eapilhiries: an abbreviatinu of the phrase mcm- 
hriiiia nr tunica choriociiiiillaris. Al.sn ealled 
laaica Haifschiaiia and tunica rascido.sa flaltcri. 
chorion (linT-i-on), «. ; jil. choria ( |i ). [NH. (> 
F. Sp. I'p;. chorion — It. conn), < (ir. )i1/i/ijc, fetal 
membrane, any membrane. Hf. corinm.] 1. 
\nanat., the ontermnst fetal envelnp; Ihe ex- 
ternal meiiiliraiin which invests the embryo, 
formiii" ill (he lii"her vertebrates the luiler 
lavcf of till) bag nf waters, and ennl ribiiting 
to’tlie I'ormatioii nf the idaeenla. With ieiei, n. 

to tilp t'lnliryo, if. orciiiiii's tlio iplaliMii of tii<* ori['iii:tl 
vitclliiit' or ( t il wall •>!' liip ovtim. 

2 . lly analogy — (a) The membrana putaminis 
or ('Kg-IX'd of tliose emrs which liave l•all•a^eons 
sliells. [Uare.] (/>) The external investment 
of Hie ovum of an insect, derived friun the e|ii- 
tlielial layer of Ihe oviduct. Chorion frondo- 
sum, dm tiaii il in- 'tniy'.7y pai l "I Ihe rlnn inn, whicli i nm- 
pM...i'S die IVtiil plai i-nlii. Chorion ItBVe, dm siiimitli 
part nf till' ilini inii, whicli ilm s lint i nter inln die mm 
pnsitinll nf Hie plaiellt.-l. 

cnorionic (kd-ri-on'ik), a. [< chorion + -ic.] 
Of or pertaining to the eliorion : as, tho chori- 
onic ineinbrane; chorionic villi. 


+ chorisma (ko-n/. imt >, n.; jd. chonsmola (-ma- 

|i.i/i/Ci/c, separate, purl, < ii.v", iipart.) in 
.Old. mid It nil t., sepuiat ian ; a separation; u 
dislinetinii Ilf parts nr things. 

chorist (kn'vist). II. I-.; D. Porist = H, chorisf, 
l.orlst = Han. Porist, < h'. chorisic — Sp. Pg. 
It. cori.sla, < .Mil. chori.ila (also clioriatis), < L. 
chorns, ehnir: sen chorns, and i f. chorister.] A 
singer in a elmir. [ Kare. ) 

I'm-IioM tlir !4r» ;it r/tm ist of (lie 

choristato (kii-Hs' iril), o. [< Hr. \i.)icnroc, 

separable, sejiarato (< se)varale: see 

chorisis), 4- -l///^.] In hot., increased in nnin- 
ber by chiirisis; alVected witli chorisis. 
chorister (knr'is-lcr), n. [< chorist + -/•/•. Cf. 
ipiirisicr, after i/uifi 1.) 1. A singer in a choir 

nr chiifiis; spi'citiciilly, a male member of 11 , 
eluircli choir. 


2. Ill some churches, a ehoir-lcader or procen- 
tnr; Olio who leads tlie .singing nf Hie ehnir or 
tho eongregatioii. — 3. .A singer in genoral: as, 
tlio feathered chori.stcrs. 

Adellil Ins pl'nl’l'c.ss. I)n)llcn. 

Choristes (ko ris'tez). //. [Nil., < Hr. 1 i.i/i/irn/i:, 
separate { \iiipiccri,c, one who separates): seo 
chorisliilc,'] A geinis of gust rupods, typical of 
the family I 'horisliilic. 

choristic (ko-cis'Hk ), 0 . {< chorist + -ic.] Be- 
longing It) a ehnir ; elinrie ; ehnral. [Karo.] 

Ohoristida (kn-ris'ti-dii). //. pi. |Mi.,<(ir. 
(i.ip'/irnc, separate, sepai'alile (see (■/(i/r/x/if/c), 4- 
-ola.] In Snllas's elassilieatinii nf sponges, tin 
order nf Tciriiclini ttido, enntrasled with tho 
nrder Ltthistida, jiiid ileliiied as tetraetiaelliil 
sponges with i|naili'iradiale or triiene siiieiilcs 
whieh aro never eonsnlidated into a rigid net- 
work. 

RhorifitiflaB ( ko ris'l i.ildt //. ot. INIi,,<f7io- 
/ + / ) \t lit 1 hiategiis- 

triipods wn h a. Ihiek slmri head, ti large retruc- 
t I I 1 I II 111 fUt v havo 

an wnn llnv.- inns nf imlmlhni tmlh, nil 


chonstldan (ko ns n-dan),i/.ainl //. I. a. Per- 
lainiii" to nr hax mg t ne ehai acters of tho ( ho- 

II. a. A sfiongi' of Hie order (‘horistida. 
choristopod (kp-ris'ln-pod), n. t)ne of tho t ho- 
risloiioda ; a ehoristn[indons ernsl aeeaii. ./. ]>. 

Choristopoda (kd l is-tnp'o-dil), n. id. [NL., < 
tir. pi.i/i/iTr'ii , Separatt) (seo choristatc), 4- tvoi) 
(rrml-) = 10. h'"/. J In Haiia's elassifieation, au 
order of eilriopldlmlmous crustaceans, approx- 
imately eipiivalent to tho amphipods and iso- 
pod.s together, and divided into throe groujis. 



clioriBtopodoas 

choristopodotlS (ko-riH-lop'o-dus), a, [< Cho- 
rintoixxla + -()/<, s.] Having; Hit' foot soparatotl 
in HerieH, aa in tlio fhorislopddH ; HjM'cilically, 
having tln^ chariiclorM of ttit> ('IxirislojxxUi. 
Chorization (ko-ri-za'slipn ), IK [< (tr. yw/n'C/n’, 
8(!parat*‘, + -titiini : soc rhorisL'i.] Suni(> as cho- 

Chorl^f, X. An ohsoloto furin of vhiirl. 
chorl" (cliorl), n. [Ktyiii. unknown. | Tiio an- 
gle at the junction of the lilnde of a ])oekct- 
knifo with the s(jnai(' shank wliicli forni.s the 
joint. //. lynii/lil. 

cnorobatest (ko-job'a-tez), a. [NL., < Gr. vw/xt- 
fiiiri/r, a surveyors’ level (cf. ;r<''P'vk;r/o', survey, 
measure by juku'k), < land, + /Inrui, ver- 

bal adj. of .iaiyrif, go, = E. <'o///r.J An instru- 
ment, similar in principle to the common car- 
pcmters’ level, tise(l to determine the sloj»e of an 
acinednct Jiinl the h'vels of the country through 
wliicdi it i)asses. 

chorodidascalus (kd''rp-di-<las'ka-lus), X. ; pi. 
rlxinxliild.srilli (-IJ). [tir. popcxtctdcMi/oi , < 
tiance, <diorns, -b I'xi'iiinhii'/m;, ttuicher, < tSnVinn.iir, 
teach: see diiliirtir.] In tin; (iiir. (i r. ilrnniii, 
the t>roft‘ssional or actual trainer of tho idioms 
(sometimes the poet himself), as distinguished 
from the chiiniiixn, by whom he was employed, 
choro^raph (k6'ro-gt-af), x. [< Gr. pupajpiiyc, 

describing countries, < a jilace, region, 

country, 4- './mOin’, write.] An instrument in- 
vmited, by Professor W. Wallace of Edinburgh, 
to construct by mecdianical means two similar 
triangles on t wo given straight lines, their an- 
gles being given, it is ('specially usi'ful in ma- 
rine surveying. 

chorOCTapher (kij-rog'ra-ff'r), x, (< clioroij- 
r<nih^ + -e/d.j One skilled in chorografiliy ; 
a pc'rson who dt'scrilies or makes a map of a 
particular region or counti'v; siieeitically, one 
who investigates th(' locality of jdaces' men- 
tioned by ancient writers and endeavors to 
identify their true situation. 

(.'aiiulcii iiiiil utln r r/cinccYOi/ox Milltni. Hist. F.liK.,iv. 

choronaphic', chorographical (kb-ro-graP- 

ik, -i-kalj, a. [< Gr. \w/«(;/ki 0 /scC, < iw/xii/inO/i; : 
Bce c/(oro(/ru/i/(i/l. 1 Pertaining to ehorograpuy ; 
deserijitivo of a particular region, country, or 
locality; laying down or niarking tlic bounds of 
a jiarticulur count, ry or locality, as a map. 

I tiuvc iiddcil a i:luiro(jrajihii'(il (li-scilpliim i.f tills tcircs- 
trial puiiiilisc. Hali'iijh, Hist. Wmlil, I. ni. s l.i. 

The " l'(ilv-oII)i(ii) ’’ Is a l•hl•rn|Jl■l||lllil•al (lt H(Ti|itii>n of 
Enidiimt iiiui Wales ; im imialKamiUiim of mithiiuii'iiuiiKin, 
of tiijiosTapli.v. and cd liistnrj ; niiilerialK lint the iiin.sl duc- 
tile fur Hie cieatiiiliH of pi icily. 

y. t)' isi-ni'li. Amen, of l.it , It. 24S. 

choroCTaphic-, choregraphlc (ko-ro-, kd-rc- 

grat'ik), <(. [= F. c/iorcV/rup/oV/at' = Sp. cuno- 

yrdfico = Pg. rliurriiniphirii ; us clxirnyriijihii- 
+ -ic.] Pertaining to the notation of dancing. 
See vhoroijniiiltij-. Also /■horoiinijiliiatl, rhoir- 
(/rnjiliicnl. 

cnorographically (kd-r<j-4'raf'i-kal-i), adr. Tn 
a cborographic iinuincr; in a manm'r dcscriji- 
tive of particular regions. 

chorographyi (k(}-rog'ra-ti), x. F. rhoro- 
(jraphifi = Sp. cortxjrnfiu =z Pg. cliorixinijihin 
= It. (■iinxiriijid, < I/, fliiirotirtiiiliix, < Gr. 
yfiaip'ia, < X‘‘‘i>x} ix'xpoc, describing countries: sec 
chor<x/rniih."\ The systematic study or descrip- 
tion of tbo natural features of inirticnlar regions, 
countries, or districts; especially, the identifi- 
cation of places mentioned liy ancient writers. 

1 have . . . seen Kpvt'ijil GfHifilnpH. )»» lit'M thf imlinv of 
tlu-'ir elinies, tlio chtnuxtranhu (»f tht ir pittvinet H 

Sir T. ‘Unnrnr, I^pU^^io ii. H. 

chorography*. chore^aphy (ko-rog'.. k<>-reg'- 
ra-fi), n. [= E. jhorryrxiihir = Sp. cori ix/rajhi 
= l‘g. (■horcfiniiilria — It. (■iir<(x/riiti(i, < Gr. V”- 
p6i-, dance, cliorns (the forms in rliorr-, cvnn-, 
< Gr, X"l>'ix, a dance: see clion/i), -b -)/mij>in, < 
yp/iipew, write.] A system of signs or of nota- 
tion used to indicate movements, etc., in dan- 
cing. 

Aiiiiiag tile iiiitliinlllcH of tliln siihjcct Idiiiiclng) cliorni/- 
raiihii, or uichcsogiaidiy, tlic ml of ilmicini; iiotutioii, di-- 
nerves 11 jilacc. h'nri/r. Iln't., \ 1. >»»>. 

choroid (kd'roid), IK and n. [< Gr. 
coiTujit form of xxpxn n'li/c, like a membrane, < 
Xoixiiv, iiK'inbrane, chorion, -b tldor, form. 1 I. 
a. Membranous, as a chorion : liko or likened 
to the chorion, as an investing part or tunic: 
in irxnf., aiiplic'd to several delicate, highly vas- 
cular membranes which invest eei-lain parts, 
and to associated struct ures. Choroid coat, cho- 
roid membrane, of the eye. Si ■ n. choroid flesure. 
Same as ehnnndal fitnure, Chorold gland, a null uluiid- 
Ular, vaaeiilar, erectile, eieseeiit -.sliaped liody uhuut the 
entrance of tlic otitic nerve in the eye of a fl oh. 
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Th(> tirnnchc* of the fpai'iidobranelda or] rete rairatille 
unite again into the ophthiiiiiiie artery, which pierces tlie 
seh-rotie, and lireak.s up Into aiinlher rete iiiiraliile, the 
ehoroitl 'jlmxi, liefoi'e heiiiK tlii.-illy disiriliiited. 

lliixli’ii, Anut. Vert., p. 140. 
Choroid muscle, the ciliary muscle. Choroid plex- 
uses, three ]>airs of viv.se«liir fringes yirojeetlng info the 
laleral, tliird.aiid fiinrth ventrielesof theliriiiii.— OhorOld 
vein. ('() A siiiiill vein ill Hie lateral Veiilriele of either 
side of tlie liniiii, lying on itic outer aide of tlie elioroid 
|ile\iis. It iiiiitca with tlie vein of tlie <'o|-|iiui atriiitiiiii to 
foriii the vena (ialelil. (C) Tlie vena (tiileni. 

II. ». A dclicat(>, liiglily vascular membrane 
forming ono of the coats or Intiics of the eyi'- 
Vnill, lining tVie sclerotic, and lying irntweeii it. 
and the retina, with whicli it is in contact by 
its iiuK'r surface, it is plaited in front to form the 
eilliiry ]iioee.Hsea, ends ill the ciliary liguineiit, and is of 
a dark lii'iovii or Idaekish rolor froiii tlie uhiindaiiee of 
pigment. .Also eiilleil rhitrmden, and clinroid eiint or xwxi- 
III mil'. See cut iiinler ei/«l. 

choroidal (ko'roi-dal), n. [< ilioroiil -b -«/.] 
Same as rhoroiil. Choroidal fissure, in fxiiiriinl.. a 

lateral eleft of tlie secondary optic vesicle. Through it tlie 
tissue of the vitreous Isidy is origlimlly eoiitinuons witli 
the rest of the iiiesoldastie tissue outside. 

Throiigli lliis ga]i, wlileh afterwards receives the iiaine 
of l\ii-rhi'r<ii<liil fisfiirr, a way isopen from Uie inesolihistie 
tissue . . . into' the interior of the eiivity of the <'»P- 

M. Fiintvr, Kiiiliryology, I. vi. i;i7. 

choroidea (k(,>-roi'de-n), w. [NIi. ; see choroid.^ 
Same as ihoioid. 

choroiditis (kd-roi-di'tis), X. [NL., < choroid -b 
-(7(.v.] In ixilhid., iiiHamniation of tho choroid 
euat of Hie eye. 

choroidoiritis (kcVroi'dci-i-ri'tis), n. t^L., < 
choroid + iris -h -i Us.] In jut f /to/., inflamma- 
tion of the elioroid and iris, 
choroidoretinitis (k()-roi'do-ret-i-ui'tis), w. 
[NE., < choroid + retina + -itis.] Samo as 
choriorclixilis. 

chorok (< b()'rok), «. [Nativo name.] Tho Si- 
berian polecat. I'xforixs sihiricus. 
chorological (KtWo-loj'i-kal), a. [< choroloijif 
-b -(>(//!] Of or pertaining to chorology; spe- 
citicully, '/.(.Kigcogfuphieal and phytogi'ograpuL- 
cal ; pertaining to the geographical distribution 
of iiiiinials and plants; faunni and floral. 

I'lie great and interesting series of I'htiniloxical plie- 
iiomenn. since lliey can only he explained liy the ■fheory 
of Deseeiil, must also lie eoiisidered us Important induc- 
tive data of till' latter. 

Illll'l■kf■t. r.vol. of Man (trans.). 1. 114. 
chorologiat (kij-roPo-Jist), «. [< choroloyi/ + 

-ist,] One versed in chorology; a stiidi'iit of 
zoology and botany with spt'clal reference to 
g('ogrii'| ill icn 1 (list ri bn tion. 
chorology (ko-rol'o-ji), «. L< Gr. ;t(a/«)f, idace, 
country, -b -/o)ia, < sjicak: see •oloyi/.] 

1. Tho science of describing localities; el'io- 
rograpby. — 2. Tli(( .scieiici* of tlie geographical 
di.striliution of plants and aiiiiiiHls; zoftgoog- 
rapliy and pliytogeognijiliy. u. InelndeH the eon- 

tiot only of tlu* haliitatM of HtuM’icfl, iMit a1i«» tlio 
t of faiiual u$i<l Hoiaf arcun, h\hI tho nui|it>iuu the 
earth's Hurfiicc into /oolo^it-ul atol tiohunral ii'gitais rhar* 
aGto)’i/c’(l hy ilio fauna aiM) flora. 

choromania (ko-rp-tna'tn-jl), «. [< (5r. X<’I><'>U 
dance, + //orut, mudiiess.] The dancing mania 
(which See, tinder mania). Also choreoniania. 
chorometry (ko-rom 'c-tri), n. [< Gr. ,v(.v'"- 
joTpia, lanil-snrveying, < idaee, region, -b 

Itirpin’, tneasni’e. ] The art of iiieasni-ing or sur- 
veying land; surveying, 
choroy (clKVriii), w. The name of a (Ihilian 
iiarnikeet, llrxicoijtialhxs Icvtorhynchus. 

CDOrus (ko'rtis), n. |< L. ctioriis, < Gr. x"ixk, a 
dance accomiianied with song, a band of sing- 
ers and dancers, a cliorns; prob. orig. a dance 
within an iiiclosurc, or rather the iuclosnro it- 
self; cf. x'd'roc, an inclosnro, liedge, = Jj. hor- 
Ix.s, garden, = E. yard-. For the earlier E. and 
tlio Rom., etc., forms, see i/xirid and c/toi'r.] 1. 
A dance. Sjieciliciilly, in tlie anc. (Jr. drama — 
(<t) A dance peiToniieil by a number of jiersons 
in a ring, in honor of Bacchus, accompanied 
by the singing of tlio sacred dithyrumbic odi's. 
From this simyile rite was developed the Greek 
drama, (h) In coiitiiiiiation of the early tradi- 
tion, a coiiitiuny of persons, represented as of 
iijfc, sex, Hiul estate ajipropriate to the jday, wdio 
look ]iart tlirough Iheir leader, tho corj-phiens, 
witli the actors in tlie dialogue of a drama, atnl 
sang their sentiments at slated intervals when 
no actor was on tht* stage. Tlic chorus occupica in the 
tlii ntcr a piMitioii liclwccii the stage uiiil tlic aiiilitoriiiiii, 
aiul iiii)Vi-il or auiiccil ill aiiproiiriutc rliythni uroninl tlic 
sucrcil thyiiicic or altar of tlacchiiH, wliicli st-ooil in the 
iiiiilillc of till) area allottcil to tlic chorus, .scc thfuli’r. 

Ham. This is one l.iiciaiius. iic)ilicw to the king. 

Oj’h. Toll arc as gooil u.s a clwriui, my lora. 

Shak., Hanilct, Hi. 2. 
(c) One of the songs executed by tho chorus. — 

2. In music: (a) A company of singers, espe- 


diough 

cially an organized company, such as singers in 
a eliurch or a choral society, (h) In an oratorio, 
opera, or concert, the general company of sing- 
ers, as distinguished from the soloists, (r) A 
jiart of a song in which the listeners join with tho 
singi'r ; a refrain ; also, any recurring refrain or 
burden, (d) A innsical composition intended 
to be sung in liannony by a company of singt'rs, 
nsnally by four voices. A double chorus is for 
eight voices, (c) Tlio compound or mixture 
stops of an organ. (_/') In the tenth century, 
an instrument, probably tlie bagpipe, (g) In 
the fifteenth century, the drone of a bagpipe or 
of tho nceorapaiiiment strings of the crowd. 
(//) Formerly, in Scotland, a loud trumpet. — 

3. A union of voices or sounds, or a company 
of persons, resi'inbling a chovns. 

0 ymi c/i»n/< ef imhilciit rcvlewerg. 

Ti-iiiiijmifi, Hcii(lccaHylIahl(». 

4. [cap.] [NL.] In rod/., a genus of mollusks. 
J. K. (irai/. Cyclic chorus, la am'icnt (in'i’i-r, the eho- 

nia w hirh lii l fm nail tlir songs and dam . s of the ditliyrain- 
hii- odi a : so l alh d lii i iiiisi- tlm pci tornii r» dinn ed ariiiind 
tile iiltur of liai'ehus in a ein-le. See 1 (ri), aliiivn. 

chorus (ktVi'us), r. t . ; pri't. and pp. chorused or 
chorussed, piir. chorusing or chorxssing. [< cho- 
rus, H.] 1, To sing or join in the chorus of: as, 

to chorus a song.— - 2. To exclaim or call out in 
concert. 

“Oil, do let tlie Swipee go In," fhnniH the hoys. 

7’. lliKjhi x, Tom Kniwii at Rughy. 

chorus-master (k(')'rus-mas'’fi‘r), n. 1. The 
priiK'ipal singer of a cluirus. — 2. Tho trainer 
or conductor of a chorus. | Kare.] 
chose^ (chdz), I’rctcrit and old jiast participle 
of choose. 

chose''^ (shoz), «. (F., a thing, < OF. cose, cosa 

= I’r. Sp. cosa = T’g. eoisa, coiisii = It. ro.ia, < 
ML, eosa, causa, Tdi. causa, a thing, a peculiar 
use of L. causa, cansc: see cause. Of. ipiclipic 
chose, I'cckshocs, hickshau's.\ In hnr, an article 
of personal property, or a personal right ; ti tiling. 
- Chose in action, an inroi piireal right eiiforeealile liy 
action ; a riglit to recover a sum of inoiiey or a tiling froiii 
aiKdher person in a i-oiirt of jnsliee. Cbose lU Posses- 
sion, a ehatlel personal otlier fhaa a mere evideiiee of 
deht or oliligiitliill.- Chose local, a piece of iiriiperty 
annexed to a place, iia a mill ov Hie like.- - CboSS transi- 
tory, a piece of niovalile proiierty. 
chosen (cho'zn), p. a. (I’p. of choose, i'.] . Pick- 
ed; choice; select. 

His chim-n euptnins also are drowned in the Red sea. 

F.x, XV. 4. 

She. iiiiesUonless, witli her sweet hariiioiiy 

And other ^■Ao(l('a altraetions, would allure. 

Shak., Ferleles, v. 1. 

Ymir lordship's lliongtits are always just, yinir inimliers 
harmonious, your wnvds yonr exiiresHiims strong 

and intinl.v. Jlriiih n, Fssiiy on the .‘Fiietd. 

Chosen iVeebolders. See/ns /mfi/rr. 
choslingt, n. [ME., < chosen -b -liug^.] Ono 
chosen. 

Quell he to pin himselfen did 
A/.S'. Cvll. I'cs/xys'. (A), lii. fill, 10. (HallineU.) 
chotei (clio-ta'), u. [Cliino-Jap. (= Chin, chno- 
tixg), lit. UK'irning hall (in ullnsion to the cus- 
tom of ministers having audience with tlieir 
sovereign in tho morning), < cho (= Chin, chao), 
morning, + /d. (=Chiii. Hug), hulk] In.lapuu, 
the liall of audii'iice; the eourt ; hence, by me- 
tonymy, the I'lnperov. 

Ohouan (shb'iui ; F. iiron. sbtl-oh'), x. [F., af- 
ter the nickname of .lean Cotterean, tho origi- 
nal leader of the jiiirty. ( houax (dink choxhan, 
chuuhan, ('tc. ; now corruptly chotdiuaxt, as if 
‘hooting cat’) menus ‘ screech-owl ’ ; cf. OF. 
choiic, a daw, > dim. choxctlc, > E. cheu'ct; see 
cheuet^ and choxgh.] A member of a body 
of insurgent royalists of Brittany and Mie wi'st 
of France, consisting nlmost entirely of peas- 
ants, who roso in 17H2 against the Frencn re- 
public, and can-ied on a guerrilla warfare of 
great bitteniess. 'ihey ,vere imt repressed till isno, 
and even after that neeasiniial iiisiirieelinnsiieeiirreddowii 
to till) llrst years nf Uie reign of l.mds I'hilllipe (IS.Xd 48). 
Ohouannerie(Hhfl-an'p-re; F.]iroii. shb-on-re'), 
IK [F., < ChouaiK] The insurrection of tho 
Chomins, and also tlio body of persons engaged 
in it. 

choucari (<’hd-kil'ri), X. ((7f unascertained 
initiyo origin.] A bird of tho genus (iraucalus 
(Cuvil'r). 'l lie name was originally applied tn hlrda now 
elassed under different genera, as t,> the Australian liower- 
Iilrdsotllie genus /V.'fmmr/om, .-te. 

chough (clinf), IK [< ME. chiixghe, chogc, early 
ME. clan, < AH. ccii, ajipar. orig. *ce6h, *c6h, a 
ehoiigh (cf. OF. char, choxc, dim. chouette, chou- 
qxcHc, also dial, chix/iiar (Cotgrave), a chough, 
a daw, whence prob. Hp. chova, a chough, chirya, 
a Jackdaw: boo chewet- and Chouan; cf. It. 



diongh 


chrism 


rioffola, a chough) ; a variant, with a final gut- 
tinal, of ME. ra, kn, co, ko, koo, kowr, etc., early 
iriod. E. cue (hoo coe* and cnddow), both forma 
being orig. imitative of cawing: sen cowl. J An 
oHcine passerine bird of the family Corvidrr, 



ChouK^ ( Pyrrhocorax x'racMiuxS. 


the red-leggcd or (lornish crow, Fregilus or 
I’yrrhoeorax nraadun, of a black color, with 
red feet and beak, it )» nf vory .'xtensivo tli.HiKh 
irrcKiiliir dixtrihutliiii. ’I'lioiiKh a corvine liird, it lm.H 8o)nu 
rclutionsliip with the starlili({». Also cttllcil, KliecltlcilU.v, 
Caniith l■hll|ll|h. ’I’here are other species, natives of Alls 
tralia, .lava, etc. I'nlsgruve apiiiles tliu name to a young 

The crows ami elwvfihg, that wing the midway air, 
Show scarce so gross ns heetles. Shak., Lear, iv. a. 

A kind of elwwih». 

Or thievish daws, sir. 

11. ,/iitMin, Alchemist, v. X 
Comlsb chough, (a) Scc almvc. (h) In /icr., same as 
(ii/h'b^ It was at one time confineil us a hearing to ('orni.sh 

choulcha (chO'i-cbii), V. Same as chuvicha. 
chouk, n. Seo chuh'^, 
choult, n, A Middle English form of Jowl. 
choultry, «. Heo choltry. 
choups (chiJps), n. ])l. fE. <lial.] Hips; tho 
fruit of briers, [North. Eng.] 
chourie, n. Sec chowry. 
chourtka (elidrt'kii ), ii. 1. A native name of a 
kind of partridge, feiraoyaUm criniHim, inhabit- 
ing mountainous regions'iu Uussia and Siberia. 
— 2. [«</).] I'NIi. J A genus of such partriilgcs: 
svnonyrnons with Tetraoualltis. Mutechoulsky, 

\m. 

chous (kils or kous), n, [Gr. x'd'C O T-'T-'- diiw), 

< pour, akin to E. gn.'di ; see ulchcmy.'] 1. 
In (ir. arcluvuL, a vase similar in form to the 
oiuochofi, but larger, used to dip the mixed 
wine and water from the crater in order to till 
the smaller pouring- vessels. — 2. An ancient 
Attic measure of cai»acity, containing 12 eo- 
tylcs or the twelfth part of a inetretcs, and 
equivalent to 3. 282 liters, or 2.8 (juarts. Tlie 
chous was tho equivalent of the Itomau eon- 
gius. Ikircmhcrg ct Sagiio ; Rcinach, Mauueldo 
Philologie, 1883. 

chonSO (chous), n. [Also spelled chiaiis, chans 
(also chiaous,, after E. chluous), rejir. Turk. 
chdhtsh, chausk, an interpreter, messenger, etc., 

< At. khawds (> Hind, khawds, an attendant, 
etc., lit. grandees, nobles), jjrop. pi. of klid-t (s 
ro|>r. letter sdd), noble. In souses 2, 3, and 4, 
the noun is from tho verb.] 1. A Turkish in- 
terpreter, messenger, or attemlant. 

Dappi r. What do you think of mo, 

That 1 am a Chians,- > 

Fa,i\ W hat's that'? 

Dappi’r. Tho Turk was hero— — 

As one would say, do you think I am a Turk? 

n. Jniisnn. Alchemist, i. 2. 

Accompaulcrl with a chans of tho court. Uaklnpt. 

The chinntsh is a person of great authority in certain 
things ; he is a kind of living lirmuii, liefore whom evory- 
one makes way. It. Cnrznn, Moiiast. in tlie l.evant, p. )>. 
2. A trick; a sham ; an imposition. Johnson. 
[Rare.] — 3. An impostor; a cheat. 

This U tho goutleman, and lie's no chinas. 

a. Junsnn, AlehemUt. 

4f . One who is easily cheated ; a tool ; a siin- 
ploPm. 

Sillier than a sottish ch,mse. 

S. Uutler, lludiliras. III. 111. 631. 


chouse (chons), V. t.\ pret. and pp. chonsed 

(chouNt), ppr. chousing. [Formerly also choir.sf ; 
< chonsc, w. ; lit., act like a chotiso (in allnsion 
to a Turkish interprettw or chouse who, in lfM)9, 
swintileil some of the Eondon merchants tnid- 
ing with Turkey out of a largo sum of money).] 
To cheat; trick; swindlo: often followed by «/ 
or out oj' : as, to chou.se one out oj' liis money. 

Von shall chanse him out of horses, clotlics, and iiioticy, 
and I'll wink at it. Dryilcn, Wild rtulluiit, ii. I, 

The Portngalls have chnvsed ns, it seems, In tlie Island 
of Itiniiliay, in Itie Kast Indys ; for after ii great eharge of 
onr fleets being sent thitlier witli full eoniinissioii from 
tho King of Portngiill to reeelve It, tin* (ioveriioiir, l.y 
some preleiiee or other, will not deliver it to Sir Aliraliiuii 
Sliipman, sent from the King, nor to my I.ord of Marl- 
liorongli. I'cpps, lilary, I. len. 

chousingha (chou'sing-hii), n. Same as chi- 
kara^. 

chout* (chont), M. [E. dial.] A frolic or lucrr) - 
making. HaUiwcU. [Prov. JOng.] 
chout^ (chont). It. [Repr. Hind, chauth for 
rhaufhdi, a foiirtli part of tlie revimue, < .Skt, 
chaturlhn = E. fourth, q. v,] In tbo East In- 
die.s, a foni-th part of tbo clear revenue, ex- 
torted by tbo Mabrattas; hence, extortion; 
blacktnail. 

Sivaji the Maliratta . . . organized a regular system of 
liliiekniall, known for nioro Ilian a nnarter of a century 
afterwards as tlie Mahraltii chant. 

J. T. Whc-lcr, Sliort Hist, llid., p. 17'.. 
chouxt, n. flTob. < chon, cabbage, on ac- 
count of its ^lape.] A name in tho seventeentli 
cetitnry of tho chignon. 

Chovy (cho'vi), n. ; 1)1. chorics (-viz), [E. dial. ; 

origin obscure.] The popular name of a Briti.sli 
beetle, FhyUopertha horlicola. 
chowl (cho), r. f. and i. [V'ar. of chew, chaw^, 
(|. V.] 'Po (diew. (Prov. Eng.] 
chow- (chon), II. [Var. of c/ioic'- for jaw; or, 
with usual loss of final abbr. from choirl for 
Jowl, q. v.] Tbo jowl : used only in tbo iihnise 
“cheek for chow” (that is, chock by jowl). 

t Scotch.] 

[OW-^ (chon), V. i. [E. dial. Of. chowter.'] To 
grumbie. [Prov. Eng.] 

chow* (chon), n. [Oliiucse.] A word forming 
imrt of the names of many places in Oliina, in- 
dicating either u prefecture or district of tho 
second rank or the cliief city of such a dis- 
trict: thus, Niiig-liai-clio«i may mean oitbor tlio 
district of Ning-liai or tho oily of Ning-liai. 
Sometimes .spelleil chao, chan, ami choo. 
chow** ((dfou), u. [Hind, chan (chiofiyiucoinp.), 
var. of char, < Skt. cliatur = E./oar. ] 1, A unit 
of weight in Uonibuy, fiscd for gold and silver, 
and equal lo three tenths of a troy grain. — 2. 
A unit of the nature of tlie square of a mass, 
used in tiio Eu.st Indies in tlie valuation of 
p<‘arl.s, A Madras cliow is 48 s(|uaro grains 
troy, a Bomliav <diow In. 7 square grain.s. 
chow-chow (chou'choii), a. and «. [Pigeon 
KiigUsh. I I. a. Mixed; niiscolluneous; bro- 
ken. Chow-chow box, a .lapancso lacquered pleiiic nr 

Inuihe.ou-tHiK, witli xpiices (or iHittU-a, and trays or draw <i-g 
(or the various edildes, chop stleks, etc., frequently riidily 
deeoraled. CboW-CbOW CargO, an iwaorled cargo. 
Chow-chow chop, Hie lot of HiiiHlIel- iniseellaiieons pack 
ages sent off in flic lust ligliter or eargo lioat to a vessel 
loading ill a roadstead or hiirlior.— Chow-ChOW Bhop, 
II general sliop; a variety sho|i. CboW-cbow water, 
sliurt, irrugiilar waves, suell ii» tliose liiadn liy the pad<lles 
or jiropelier of a Btunmer, tlie meeting ot currents In a 
river, etc, 

n. n. 1. Food of any kind, btit especially 
Chiueso food, whicli is usually broken or cut up 
in tho course of cooking into pieces suitable for 
being eaten with chop-stioks. — 2. A pre.st'rve 
made in sotithern (Ihina, of odds and ends of 
orangt!-poel, gingtir, bamboo, Pnmelo-rind, syr- 
up, etc. — 3. A mixed pickle made with mus- 
tard in tbo East Indies, and imitated else- 
where. 

chowder (cbou'der), II. [Origin unknown. In 
first sense perliapa < F. chaiulicrc, a ealdroii; 
see chaldcr^, caldron. “In the fishing-villages 
of Brittany ./Vbrt: la chaudicrc is to provide a < a1- 
dron in whicli is cooktul a mess of fish and bis- 
cuit with some savory comliments — a ‘hodge- 
podge’ eontributed by tho fishermen them- 
selves, each of wlioiii in return receives Ins 
share of tho prepared dish. Tlie French would 
seem to have carried this practice to America.” 
,V. and (,>.] 1. A dish of fish or clams boiled 

with biscuits or crackers, jiork, potatoes, on- 
ions, etc., and variously seasoned. It is com- 
mon among tbo fisbiTineii on tlie banks of New- 
foundland and in New England. — 2. A picnic 
party, especially at the sea-shore, at whitdi the 
main disn is chowder. See def. 1. 


A chnmtrr wa* given a fvyt weeks ngn at Hie lieail uf mir 
little liay. The Ccnlnni. \\\ III, w.,;.. 

3. A fish-seller, llalliirril. [Prov. Eng. ) 
chowder (chou'der), r. I. [< chon-ilrr, n.) To 
make a chowder of : as, to cliowdi r lisli. ( .Vmcri- 


chowder-beer (chou'dcr-lier), ». A lievenigo 
made in the west of Engliiiid and in .Newfound- 
land iiy boiling twigs of black spruce in water 
and mixing the {iroilnet with inolassi's. 
chOWeecha (cliou'e-chji ), », Same as (■/i(irie/iq. 
Chowerf (cluin'er), r. [Cf. chow'-', chowh r.] 
To gnuulile ; scold. 



Chowlt, n. .Vn old form of jond. See rhorrl. 
chowlee lebou'lo), ». f Anglo-Iml., < Hind. 
cliauldi, rliaula, ] A species of bean, ) igiia or 
Dolichos t'aliong, which is extensively ('iilti- 
vated for food in tlio tropics of the old world, 
chowpatty, n. Same as chupalty. 
chowrie, n. See chowry. 

chowry (chon'ri), II . ; pf. chowi ics (-riz). [Kejir. 
Hind, chaunri, Beng. chdiiiara, Skt. rhamara.] 
In Iho East Indies, a whisk or brush used to 
drive olT Hies, often made of tlie Inisliy tail of 
the Tibetan jvik set in a decorated liaiiille, 
iiml in this fortn one of the ensigns of ancient 
Asiatic royally. Also spelled choiiric, cliownc. 
chowsef, u. and r. See chutisr, 
chowtert (elion'ti’T), V. i. [E. dial.; cf. choic'^ 
and rhowri',] To gvninVile or mutter like a fro- 
ward child. F. I'liilliiis, J70<1. 
choy-root Odioi'rfit), n. Same as shaya-rnot. 
chrematistic (kre-ma-tis'tik). a. and ii. [= F. 
rhicmatistiiiur, < (Ir, xfu/iiaT/nTisis', ]iertaiimig lo 
business or money-making, < xiu/l'anrTTi/c, a ninn 
of business, ( x!>'luariC,tn‘, transact iinsiness, < 
^^'/)//((«(r-),at1iing, pi, xghpnra, propi'rty, wmilth, 
money, < use.] I. a. delating or per- 

taining to finance or tlio science of weullh. 
[Rare.] 

I am net Hu* least Versed in tlie rhrciiinHsHc art, as an 
nid friend ef inimi ealleil it. I knew net Imw lo get a 
Hhtllliig, imrliew to keep it in iny jieeket if 1 liad it. 

II. n. Same as rhrcinati.sUcs. 
chrematistiC8(kre-iiia-tis'tiks), II. [PI. of c/ir)'- 
matistic: see -ic.v.] Tlie scieiiee of wealth: a 
iiame given by some writers to tlni seienco of 
jvolil ical oeoiiomy, or, ifi a more rest rieti'd sense, 
to that portion of the science which ndates to 
tlie imiinigeineiit and regulation of wtailth and 
properly. 

chreotechnics (kre-p-tek'niks). n. [< Gr. xtc'",r, 
tuneful, -b D ir)/, art: see technic.] The useful 
arts; spoeitically, agriculture, manufactures, 
and comiiicrce. [Rare.] 
chreatomathic, chreatomathlcal (kres-tp- 
inath'ik, -i-kal), a. [< chn .stoiiiothy + -ic, -ical. ] 
Relat ing to a chrestutiiathy. 
chrestomathy (kres-toin'a-thi), )i. ; pi. rhns- 
tomathus (-tniz). [= F. chrc.stoiiialhic, < Gr. 
Xiu/eTiiimfkia, desire of learning, a l)()ok of selec- 
tions (of ‘things worth knowing’), < \ii,/(iTn/i(ihtf, 
desirons of learning, < i/D/fTroi, good, worthy, 
useful (verbal adj. of xi>heOai. use). + ■^^jiatt in 
foivthivuv, learn: see iiiiithciiiiifi<.s,~\ A collec- 
tion of extracts ami choice pieces, especially 
from a foreign language, witli notes or expla- 
nation and instruction: as, a Hebri'w chres- 
to math If. 

OhrisiS, n. See ( •hrysis. 

chrism (kri/.m), n. [Also chri.som, early mod. 
E. also rhri.siiir, cri.smr, chri.soiuc, ^■|■i.solllc ; < 
ME. cri.siuc, cry.smc, crisoiur, rrysoiiir, chrism 
(oil), < AS. crisina, chrism (oil or v('sture), = 
OHfi. chri.siiio, rhri.saino,chrt.siiiiio, MllG. cri.sinr, 
krcNimr, rritnin, kri.siin, G. chri-siiiii, chrism 
(oil) (ME. also crciiiir, cici/in. < ( )E. i risiiic, 
chrc.smc, V. ihrrine = l*r. Sj). It. rri.niia =r Pg- 
fhri.sma), < EE. ihri.sinii, chrism (oil ), < (ir. 
na, an iingnent, iinclioii, < dp/ o', nil), graze, 
Itesmeiir, anoint : see Christ. 'Ihe furni chi isom 
i.s arciiaie ; chrism is now ])referred in technical 
itml liU-rary use.) 1. Frrhs.: (<i) A sacred 
ointment, eonsecratf'd by a bishop, used in tho 
rites of baptism, eontlnnatioii, oidiuation, and 
coronation, in tho eonseeration of ehiirehes, 
ultar-stoiies, and chalices, and in blessing tho 
1)a)disinal water, in the Komaii CaHn.lic rliiinh it 
een.-istsef a iiiixtiiie of oil ami l.alsain, ami in Hie raslei ri 


l>a|itkin was l■ontimn■d in Iho Anolioan i linicli fora slioit 
time aftor tho Hoforniallon. Tlio ii.inio is Koineliaies ui)- 
plled lo oonsoerati d oil gononilly, iiielniliiig llio oil of iraU)- 
L'liumuna and thu oil u( thu sii k. .Sou ail. 


chrism 


Tokylle a criiwmlc kyii^p with krwutnr ciKiynttPilc ! 

Miirlc Arthiirr (K. K. T. S.), 1. '.>147. 
Tlin chiinm, , . . as in tlio Ijitin < ti, is 
l)y Mia JiisiKip on Maninlv I'linrsdav ; Mioncli its |iiv]itira- 
tion is loinni.MHisl on Mia Moniliu in Holy Wn. k. 

./. M. .Van/., I.nsliin fllimll. t, 

Tllo I'isliofi , . , |ionr('il out tin lioly oil nint iiinl 

ImniLst iiu'i'ii.M' npon it |a .-■louc hi«ii| at tin' luiililla ainl 
font' corn. I S. /o.. *-, Clinn li ol onr Katin is. i. :;ir>. 


(/t) TIi(‘ rito <if (■(iiirii iiiiit inn. (liiii'f'. ] 

('Iin'iiin, for tin- iiiniiii. r of llcsi- fiin.'s was in l■<nlliI•|nilc.' 

(c) Simifi ns rhnsiiKil. (il). 

l'|ion tin' anoiiii. <1 In a. I 
Whs Iml a |iincc of il.n- » In 


(<» Tlio h 1 I 
forim i'l y ),'ivcii 
Iml of I 111. iii'W 
live Hiiifils ; 


I re; n wliilis (^nniioiit 
tii u lv li.'qil ixinl iis :i syiii- 
if ri).,4il('<iusnfss f^ivcii In 
s(' .‘iinun.nily flii'isiiDi. 


f t his 

Will'll tlc'iv arc iriany to he haiili/c 
Ilian. linu', l.a|iti/.iinr. |.nftliiK on tln't'.i.s 

2. Ill ^'I'licfiil, Ihiit wil 11 wliicli Olio is 
or tho not of niioiiit iiif'. 


ainl aiioiiitiin;, 


It wafl 




ml ah! 


wilt'll she 
A ohristii-oliild, 


in til.' ' 

'ill'll my lips Willi ct/i-.MM of SOUL', 
y, /f. Aliti'i’'h, KliKilt of the t itnliii'Ss 


'I'he hoy surely, I ever sai.l, w as to any man's Ihinkino 
a very I'/i. ■(Sillin'. /''oi.f, Kani ies. iv. 1. 

chrism (kri’/.in), I', t. [Also chrifioiii ; < MM. rri-i- 
ointii (of. MIj. rhrisiniir< ), ntioinl vvilli olirisiii, 
< rrisoDir, rrisnir, olirlsin (<iil): sot' rhri.sm, //. ) 
To niioiiit with ohrisin. 


AimI n-ifWiH* iiyin Kyinlly >vltli krtiaimuil,- hoiitlfs. 

With lii.s t'rlitrt', iif< snyi i av ami lordc. 

chrisma (kri/'inii), n.\ \>\. clirismiitii (-inij-tii). 
Mli..iilso clirisiiinis : soo chrism iiml Chrisi.] 
’Ill) inoiioisrain, of Iho nmiio t'hvisl, inmlo 
up of tho lirst two letters of tin' (ircok X/»ftr.ii;. 
tSoo lulxiriim. 

chrismal (kri/Zuinl), o. iiinl )i. 1< Mil. o/iW.y- 

mulis, < Lli. chrisma; see chrism.] I. a. IVr- 
tiiiiiiiifr to or of t h(' iint tiro of ohrisin, 

Uiivin« thus eoiijiir.'.l iiii.i prii.ie.i. he falls iipon .siiiL'iiix 
Jln-riiil, Saul aii.l Sanuiel at Kii.lor, ji. Itl.;, 
II. V. Ill tlio (itrli) church : (a) Tho vessel or 
flask ill whieli tho eonseernte.i oil or ohrisin 
was eoiitaiiied. (h) A vessel for th«‘ roservu- 
tioti of till' eoiiseeriiteil host, (c) A eloth iiseii 
to eover relies. (,l) [Cf. ]•'. chrcmcau.] 'I’lie 
Wllite eloth Imlllivl Upon the liOiul of oiit> lU'Wlv 
liiijit ized, iifti'r tlit' iinelioii with tdirism, for 
the piirjioso of rettiiiiiiii,' tht' olirisiii upon th.’ 
hoa.l tliiriiiit tho week. Also chrism. 
chrismarium (kriz-iriii'n-iuu), n.\ pi. chrisma- 
rai (-ill. LML.,<ldi.e//m'/i/<i, ohrisin.] Same 
Its chrisma/ori/. 

chrismata, I’luml <d' chrisma. 

chrismatin, chrismatine (knz'infi.-iiii). u. [< 

dr. ;t/iirr(/(i(r- 1, tin uiitfiieiit (see chrism), + -in-, 
-■ti/o'-f. ] Sfiin.i ns hatcla lliii, ‘J. 

chrismation (kriz-iiia'shpii), u. [< ML. Chris- 
malii>{ii-), < chrismarc, j.p. chrismalus, iiiioinl 
with olirisiii, < )j]j. chrisma ; sco chrism. ] in the 
early I'hiireli, find in the Hotunii Ciitholie lupl 
Oriental ehurehes, iinet ion with ohrisin or holy 
oil, either of ].ersoiis, as in linjitisiii iin.i ooii- 
firiiiution, or of things, esiieeially in eoiiseernt- 
iii(? the water for lia[)tisiii. 

'I'lie ..rili'i' |..f l.apli'iiil ..f .laiin s ..f S.-rin; is .siiiL'iiIar in 
jireseriliiiii; tliri'C l■hri.■<lll<ail,l|y ..f th.' water. 

M. .\.,i/e. Kasterii I hiiri li, I. ih I. 

chrismatory (kri//infpt.Vri), u.-, jd. chrismal»- 
rics (-ri'x). [< ML. chrismalarium, (. chrismarc : 

chrismatiaii.] A reoeiil ael.- for 
tho ohrisin, orluilyoil, used in the 
st'i'viees of tho Uoiiiiin Catholie 
and r, astern ehurehes. Also chris- 
marium. 

'I’ho \Minl Im < raiisliitfil Iri»- 

ticulii, a or iTucl, a vt'.sHcl t»> 

rtnitaiii t'i!, 

I'tutiait (*f ohi Ajjrr. j». 

chrism-child, chrisom-child 

(kri/.m'-, kri/.'oin-ehildt, u. (Etir- 
ly mod. L. tdso crisumc-chihl, christam chihl ; < 
chrism, chnsum, -4- child.] A child who dies 
within a iiioiitli aftt'r haiitisin; so cHlled from 
the eustom of biiryiiii' it in its white baptismal 
(garment, or .•lirismal; lienee, any innoeout or 
very young ehild. 





084 

Aaiintllnoemriln* arc thophniilnsiiis th.at nmkon rhri.tm 
rfiiM lu smile. ./er. Tuiilnr, lliily l>yiiiK. 

/‘I'sf. Knlstnir lie is .l.'lul. . . . 

Quirk. 'A maile a liner eiiil, iiiul went nwa.v. an It lia.l 
lieeii any rhristum child. ,'ilmk., Hen. V., ii. a. 

In Knchiii.t. if a i tiil.l dies within the lirst iiinnth of its 
life.il is I alle.l a i7ii'i/..i.iii child ; wheiieetlie tilli'iii tile Is.ii 
il.iii hills of inorlalily. th Quinn ii. I'■,ssetles, Note No. r>. 

chrismert, chrisomerf, ». [< chrism, chrisom, 

-t- -erl.J .\ ehriKin-eliild. 

A chf ,..,ii,icr V ehelile of ll. iiry .li iikyiiso', liii|rie(l|. 

/I’l iii.st, I S ,it II, dll Ci.iss', Cuntcrlntrti. 

Chrisochloris, ». See i hry.sachUiris. 

chrisolitet, ». See chn/.salUc. 

chrisom ( kriz'oni), u. tscc chri.sm. 

Christ tUnst)."ii. 1< .MK. Crist, < AS. CrisI 
(orie. w itli loiijr i, f 'rt.v/) = ( lEries. Crist = I). 
Chnstiis = Ml.d. hrist. host, harsi, hirst 
= UlItJ. Christ, hrisi. Mild. Christ, hrist, 
(!. Christas = leel. hrist r ~ S\v, hrist (now 
Christas) J)aii. hrist (now hristiis) ~ doth. 
Christas ~ b'. Christ = I’r. Christ, Crist ~ Sp. 
It. Crista IV. Christa (the Kpellintc with ch 
for c, and llie forms Christas, hrisliis, being in 
mod. iiiiitalion of tbe L. ), < L. Christas, <. Hr. 
\iarTiic, prop, an ad.)., unointed (li y/i/ftriii', tin' 
anointed), verbal iid.j. of tt’""-. rub, gi-tizt', lie- 
smear. iiiioint. r.,- Skt. y/ijhar, grind, mb, seriiteh 
(ef. y/ f/har, s)iriiikle, (ihrita, ebirilied butter: 
see <//i< < i, -j= \,. f'ri«rc, vruiwldr, t'ricarc, mb: see 
fraihlc tin.l /'/'/ettP'iY'.] The .'\noiiiled: a title 
id' .lesiis of .\az.arelh, syiionymons with, and 
till' tirei'k translation of, .Messiah, originally 
list'd w ith I he ileliiiiti* ttrlieh' striedy as a tilh', 
the Christ (that is, the noiiited ), lint from tin 
early jierio.l used without the artielo as a jatrl 
of the proper ntuno desus Christ. Sco aiadntcd. 

An.lSiniiiii fell rmiswi reil ami .saiil, 'J'lioii art Ihc ('hrict, 
the Son of the liviii>; (io.l. .Mat. vil. Iti. 

’riw'ii I hai'n.'.t 1)1- Ilia itis. Inles Mint they stionl.t tell no 
man that he was .leaiiH the ('hrist. Mat. xvi. 'Ji). 


christening 


Ohristdom (kris'dum), > 1 . [< Christ -f -dom.J 

Tlio rule or sorvico of Christ. [Knro.] 

Tliey know the (trief of men without its wtsilom ; 

'iliey aink in nian’a (lea)iuir wilh.int itscalni ; 

Are alavi',s, wilhontthe lllierty in Chci.adnm. 

Mrs. />nii('iiii(;i, I'ly ef the MhUiiren. 


Christe eleison (kvis'lb e-la'i-son), [MTi., 
repr. dr. X/iifrri i/i //cun': SfuaTt, voe. of X/anruc, 
Christ ; t '/inauv, aor. iiiniv. of Vhetr. have rni'rey 
or pity, < i'ktor, i)ity.] Liti-rally, Christ have 

lllt'rey. 'I'liia tirei'k iilirase is iiseil iiiitriinslateil as an 
invoeatioii ill tnllii lilaiih a, |ii‘eei'ileil ami followed hy 
Kuril, cleisiin, each of tlie three inviuiitioiis heinp (iro- 
Iioiineed lliriee. (See Ki/ric.) It is not used in llielireek 
fhiireli. 


Chrlstent, a'ld a. Karlier form of Christian^. 
christen (kris'n), r. t. [K. dial, also l.rr.srn, 
etirlv mod. ]■). iilso rart'ly rhrisliaii (ef. Chri.s- 
liaiA)' < M E. ert.vfeiieii, crislaicii,(. AS.cristodan 
(— MLd. /.ristraru, l.'crstcacii, iarstcucii r= lot'l. 
hristaa — Sw. I ristna = ] )aii. I.ristia ), mako a 
Cliristiau, bapti'zi', < rrisicua, a Christian: soo 
t 'hristi II., a. and a., and < 'hristiaa • .] 1 . 'I'o bap- 

tiz(‘ into tin' f.dirislian elinreli. 


He liiiteil Clirisiene Aleii: and zit he was cristm'd, Imt 
lie forsoke his haw, and lieeam a lieiieiaite. 

Miiiidrri/lc, Travela, p. .S4. 
To christen ; haplize ; tii ciinse at hnpllsni Itie person ro- 
ei'iviiiij that aaeraiiieid i.s made, aa the raleeliistii teaelies, 
a iiieiiilier of t'lirist. y/ee/i-, l liiireli liiet. 

Spoeilieally — 2. To baiit iz(> under a iieAvly eon- 
ferreil niimo,esi)eei(illy iti infain'y; baptize and 
niimo its an infant. 


she will .sliorlly he to chctsicn; 

And napa lias made the oiler, 
i aliall have Mie miminjf of her. 

Miicji l.iimh, t'hooshiK a Nmne. 
These yoiinu ladiea not siipiiosed to have lieeii iietiially 
rhclsiciicd hy the iiioiiea iijiiilied to tlieiii, thoim'li always 
so etiUed in (tie family. tiickciis, lUeak llonae, xxvii. 

3. In general, to iiuine; denominate; give a 
name to. 


fiinl, a aervaiit of Jesus ( hi 1st, called to lie aii apostle. 

faiit. an apo.-.lle (imt of men, lieitlicr try man, tint 1i,V 
.hsas ('heist, and Mod the Kallier, who rai,sed him froili 
Hie dead). Mai. i. J. 

Brothers of Christ. See Chrisimlrtiihinu. - Christ's 
Book. ^> e hn„k. Disciples of Christ. Si e disdiiir. 
Knights of the Order of Christ. e , icier. 

Christadelphian (kns-iii-del'fl-iiiit, «. [Also, 
ineovreot ly, Christodcljihiau ; < dr. t /iayrilei /pnr, 
in briitherhood withClirist, < X/iioroi;, (ihrist, 4- 
adi /iliiir, brnlJier: see -t/t/i /^i/iit/.] A member of 
II sTinill religions sect wliieli oiiginnled in tlio 
Ciiilod Stales, but now iiImi e.vists in EnglaiKl 
and elsewhere. TIi.- doelrim a of the seet include a 
peeiiliar Hieory of the I'riiiity, the allnimnent of immor- 
tality hy hi'lh Vera only, the auiiiliilalloii of Hie wic ked, 
Hie denial of Infant liaplisni, and a peeiiliar view of llie 
millennium. Tlieir elinreliea are e.alieit eeelesitis. Alan 
ealled Itndhers n/ (Jhrisl and Tluiamsiles. 

christalll, ». An obsolete spelling of cri/slal. 

Christ-chlld (Urist'eldld), ». 1. Christ when a 

eliild: used only with lli(> (h'fiiiilt' nrtiide.— 2. 
A pietnrt' or inuigt' of Clirist in his eliildhood. 
— 3. A l•eupJ^enrllnee, in a vision or other- 
wise, of Chrisi, ill th<> form of a ehild. Amoni; 

Hie l.'eiiiiaiia llm ( liiial eliild hi ar.s Hie same relalioii to 
Hie fotii itii'Mif fhri.stmas us that Isiriie elsewhere hy Saint 

Kriiii I ;oel/.eiilieri,'er many a lime spoke of In r < hristmas 
lice, and of the niarvelons IhiiiKS wliieli Urn Chri.st child 
Would lay heneiiHi il. 

Maeij Ihiiellt. .Madame tioetzeulieliiei' s ('hristmas I've, iii. 

christ-croSS (kris'krbs), a. [.Mso written crist- 
cro.ss, cri.s.s.cnm.s, for christ'.s cross (Ml';. Cristes 
(•ro.s).] 1. Tho mark of the ero.ss eul, iirint- 

ed, or stiimpeil on any objeet. it was sometimes 
plaei'd on a dial for Hie ligiire .VII -fliat i.s, as Hie sim 
of VJ O l lock. 

K;»ll li» V'lUr r<*tiiully; tlio foscuo <*f Uio <Iiut In 

iijHMi llu; i.»I noon. J‘untnn, iv. *2. (.Vfy//'x.) 

2. The beginning and end ; Ibo Alpha and < >me- 
ga; jirobably from tbe siffn of the evoss being 
jirefi.xod and a]i|ii‘nded loserions literary mider- 
t.-ikiiigs, inserijitions on sepiilehral moiiiimenis, 
ele. Heo christrra.ss-roir. 

t'lirisl's cross is the erist eeass of all oiii liun|iiness. 

Qimries, K.iiililcms, ii. ]•_>. 

christcroS8-row (kriH'krAa-ro'). «• [Early mod. 
E. also chrissc-rrosse-roie : so ealled from Iho 
ertiss set before tin? alphabet. (T. Sp. Crislus, 
die cross markt'd at the Ix'giniiiiig of the al- 
jihiibel. Ihc alplmliet itself.] The alphabet ; 
the A H C ; a horn-book. 

TriiHis III lie learned heforei vera tetter in tlieCliristiaii's 
H7n7/(icit, .Munilem of Kiiglisti I’eople, p. frj7. 

Ttiey never drew 
A look or iiioHon of iiitelliaeiiee 
Kroiii iiifuiit-euiinliig of tlic Christ -cruss-row. 

Wordsworth, Kxeursioil, vlil. 


Christen Hie (liiiiK wlmt you will, it call la- no liettrr 
ttinii a iiioek iiiilleniiliiiii. /i/i. Piurnet, 

Cunn, lint how eaiiie Hii.s clown to lie call d I'onipey 
tlrsf/ 

.Sir (I'reii. I’lisli, one nooilimin I’lesar, a piiiiipiimker. 
kersra'd him. 

tieau. unit h'l., Wit at several Weapons, iii. 1. 

4t. To Clirisliaiii/.e. 

At IHiodes, at < .ijinis, and on oHier Kroinids 
Clirislen'd and heiitlien. .SViiiA,, Othello, 1. 1. 

I nnMiiost^eertidu this is llu> first exiniiplo in England 
Jre, Tiiyliir, I'.xlempove I’rnyer. 

Ohristendom (kris'u-dmn), a. 1< ME, cristen- 
f/ow, Clirist in nil. V, Iniplism, I lii' < !hrisf inn world, 
< z\S. cristouldm {= OEries. h risli taldm, l.cr.s- 
Iciiildm J>. chrisli iidam = MLC. I.rish ialdm = 
Mile. I.rislciifiiom, C. christoilhum = leel. iris- 
liiiddmr iSw. Dan. I rish iidam), Christian- 
ity, < crislcii, Christ inn, 4- -diim ; see chrislrii, 
c'hristiaiil, and -dam,] If. The jirofession of 
faitli in ( 'hri.st by baiitisiii ; hence, iidoplion of 
faith inClii'isI ; ]>ersoiial Clirislianity ; baptism. 

Till' Emperour liy m asked tmw lie Ihe^of .sliolde lie sure, 
and lie seide lie wolde liyiil a.siire liy Ids n Isliiiidiiiiie. 

.Merlin (V., E. 'i. s,), ill. 4‘.;8. 

Tliis sti'iiek sneh fear, that slraislit tits ( hri.dendinne 

'I'lui King receives, and many wiHi Hie King. 

/•'iiii.v/iiiic's l.iislad, X. 110. 

01 I liae lieen at glide eliuieli-door, 

An’ Kve got ehi'isteiiduiii. 

Turn II- Li nr (i'hild's llan.'ids, I. ';:tn). 

'I'liis . . . eamiot lie denied . . . hj any man Hial wonldi 
not have ids ehristeiidniii siispeeted. 

Jer. Ticihir, K.piseopaey Asserted, ^13, 

2. Tho part of the W'orld in whieli the Cliristian 
religion predominates; tlio Christian world. 

We Were also imwe piLs.sed ve lumles of Hie riilldt les, aa 
ofrarkesumISarrusyiis.aiid weieeomeu into the Imides of 
Cristemliiaie, w liiehe al.',o inei'eased oiir joye and gladnes.se 
rigtil moctie. .Sir It. Cniiliuede, I'ylgrymage, p. 74. 

Important as oiilposts on the verge of ('h|■i.aelldllll|.. 

.Mllmnii. Hist, of l.at. ( 'liiislliinity. 

3. Tho whole Iiody of t hristiniis. 

If there liiul heen no Kryers, I'hristeiidoiiie iidgtit tiiivo 
eoiitimi'd (iiiiet, and tliiiig.s remain'd id a stay. 

.Sehlen, TaMe-Tiilk, p. .M. 

4t. [?. r.] The name received at baiitism; 
lienee, any name or epithet. 

\\ Mil Ii woiM 

jjri'tiy, fninl, I'hri.stcnihiniK. 

^Shak., All's Well, i. 1. 

christening (kris'n-ing or kris'iiiiig), ii. | Vor- 
bul n. ef christen, e.] 'I'he ei'rt'inonv ef bald ism, 
especially as accompanied by the giving of the 
name to tlio infant baptized, followed by family 
festivities. 

Tlieiiee . . . to Kate .loyee s ehristenlmi, w liere lUUelk 
eumpiuiy unit good service of sweet meals. ' 

J'ri'vs, lilury, July 11. 1«63. 



Ohristhood 

Ohllflthood (kriat'liud), n. f< ('hrist + -hnnd,'] 
The condition of being the (!lirist or McHHiah. 

Christian^ (kris'tian), rt. and n. [A mod. eul)- 
stitntion (aftc'r 1 j. vlirixtinnus) for early mod. 
F-. Christen, t 'ri.s/ea, < ME. rnsfi n, vrr.sirn (later 
and rarely Chrislirn), < AS. rristrii ~ OS. Lris- 
fin = Of'Vie.a. Cristrn, hnslni = ]). rhrisirn, 
trrsten — leel. hristinn = Sw, Dan. hristen, 
adj., (llirisliaii ; ns a noun, early mod. E. 
I'hrisirn, Cristrn, < ME. rrisirnr, nistni, < AS. 
(■risfenn, also rris/rn ~ OEries. fcrislrnn, /.rrs- 
tenn = D. (‘hristen =z MED. Iristtn, hrsirii, 
l■:(trstt'H, hirslrn = MIID. /crishrnr, Icristrn, (}. 
rhrist, a ( JlirisI iaii ; 1'roio the adJ., tlx* Teat, 
forms (AS. rrislni, (de.) having tlxi aeeom. 
term, -cn (see e/o'Dh a) ; OE. rhrisli( )i, e/ov-.s- 
licii, E. rlin'tifn ^ Sp. It. cristirniit = Eg. rliris- 
l(io, < Ij. cltristiaiiiis, adj. atul n., < Dr. .i/'ar- 
TKifor, orig. as a noiin, a. Christian, later also 
as an adj., Christian, < X/anriV, Christ,; see 
Christ.^ I. c/. 1. I’ertaaniiig to or d<>rived 
from Christ or his teachings: as, the Chrisliiin 
rrdigion. — ‘2. Keceiveil into the body of the 
church (if Clirist ; acting in tlx* ma-nner, or 
having tlx* spiritual eliaraeter, projier to a fol- 
lower of Christ : as, a Christinn man, 

Nievtlifi- ciTi'iimsisft .snUicly In .sert « itli tlie .Icwi'a, 

No l uniya with ci eO'd aa ii, no on t'l-l'itc Icayii ; 

Jliil liiiily, as llmi Iniviin were, liyilmi tliiii stille. 

Ih'nl turt inn (;/ Tl i'iJ (i;. K. I', .s. ), ). 4;ji;7. 

3. Having adopt, (sl or b(>li(*ving in tlx* rdigion 
of Christ; as, a Christitin nation; a Christian 
community. 

la till! Cliiiii'li of Kia'liuiil till' ]i('o|ilc *vri(“ iioviT ii'l- 
ailtteil to tiui choice of n lii.sliop from its liist lici omiiia 
Christinn to this very liiiy. 

Jrr. Tn/ilnr, i:jiiseo|i;iey Asserleil. 

4. In accord with or e.xhibiting the sjiirit of 
the tt*achings of Christ; tis, Christian conduct. 
— 6. Ecclesiastical. 

'I'lie jiirlHillelioM as to titties wiis similarly n ilelmleiilili' 
land liefweea Itie two jiirlsiiii tioiis ; tlie title to llie owa- 
cishiii, as in iiaestloiis of advowsoa and iire.seiitatioii, 
tieloniiliis' to tile seeiilar eoiiits, and flie jiroeeas of re- 
covery lielolis'lilK to the I'oiirl Clirisfiiin, 

Slnl)l/s, Coast. Hist. (Cd ed. ), § 7CC. 

ChrlBtlan Brothers, the d* siKiialimi of Hie 

Hrethreii of the Clirisliiiii Seliools (w hieh see, under toil- 
thrr). Christian Catholics. See Oia Cntlmlirs, under 
f’(g/mOv. - Christian Connection. See ii.. c, („>, 
Christian era, die era of tlie Ini tii of cln ist, from wtiii ii 
rhidiiolos'y is rcekoned lat-'liristiuii eomitries. See rni. - 
Christian name, tlm imme Htveii Wlien one is lia|>ti/,ed or 
elirlstened ; lienee, tlie persoiiiil as distiiinni.shed from the 
family iiaiin* ; esjieeially, tlie Individual name or aatiies hy 
whieii fi jior.soa is iisimlly enlled,— Christian Science, 
a system of ri llK'oiis teiieliiiii;, liased on Hie .Si ri|i- 
lures, wliiidi orlKlliiiled with the ilip’. Mary Jhiker 
r.ddy iilioiit IStitt. Us most iiotaldn ati|dh’altoM is in 
the iirofes.sed eiiru of disease liy im iital and gjdriliial 
imaiis. -Christian socialism and socialist, sen S/I. 
e/i//(:*-m and secja/ijif.— Knlghts Of Christian Charity. 
See knhjtiU 

II. II. 1. A belicvmr ill and follower of .lesus 
Clirist; a' luembor of a Christ iaii ehtindi. 'rids 

Word oeeiii's Init tliree times in the New ’l estameiit., atid 
t Ill'll iiiiiler idle II last allies w hieli jiisl if.v tlie eoneliisinii that 
it was oriKiiially eoined as a siieerin^t ainiellalimi liy Hie 
enemies of Cliiistiaiiity. the names eni|iloyed hy t)i<! 
followers of Clirist in the iiiiostotie ehiircli to desitriiale 
themselves were (tMrip/rs, JidhiU'i-r.i, hrlirvrrs, hrfllirrii, 
and snints. 

And tlie dlseliiles were railed Clirisliiiiis llrst In Aiitiocli. 

'I'lien AKrlliiiii said unto I'aiil, atinost Hioii iiersiiadcst 
me to lie a ( 7o oitiVoi, Arts .\.\vi. 'js. 


2. Speeiflcally, oixt who possesses tlx* s]iirilual 
eluiraeter (uoper to a follower of Christ; oiio 
wlio exoiiipliJx'S ill his lib* the leacliiiigs of 
Clirist. 

() It is fli(’ i»ciiltciit, llio n'fnnijc‘l, tiu' Inwiy, tiir watcJi- 
lul, liii3 ami hnly Ujat U tlie i’hrhfiatt ! 

VcnHy Hibo umt rn»);rc.sM of ii. 

3. A lutimber of a nation wliieli, as a whole, 

has adopted some form of Chvistiauity; oji- 
posod to patjan, .Musli m, and Jnr. — 4. A eivil- 
iz(*d human iieing, as distinguished from a 
savage or a brute, |Collo(i.. Eng.] — 5. ((.)en- 
t'rally proiioune/'d, distinctively, kris'tian.) (n) 
A member of iiri American sect which arose 
lietwetm 17113 and 1804 aiiiong the Miitbodists 
of North Carolina, tho ihiptists of Vermont, 
and tho lb-osbyl(>riiuis of Kentucky tirid Ten- 
nessee. 'I’liese licidies, iit Ih'st iinkniiwii In eiieli ntlier, 
severiilly rejeeted nil muiies Init timt nf I'lirisliniis, mid 
Were Hdiin iiritiud/.ed iiitn ii eiiiiimmi deiiiimiiiiilliiii, now 
kiKiwii ((dleetlvely iisHie Chrislinii Cnninrliini. Tlieylmve 
no fiirmiihited erred, lint are lieiuriilly fnlliiriiins tii doe- 
trine iiiid Hiilitlsts ill Iiriiellee, mid Hieir Kovernmciit is 
eoiijtriytntlomil. 'f'liey have a mneral (|iiadreniiial eoii- 
fereiiee, and iiuiiilier aliuiit I.MMkhi. \ member of 

a religious sect, properly designated Disciples a/ 
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(which ROP, under di.sctp/e). — 6. A mem- 
ber of CliriKt’s <!olIege, Camliridge, or of Christ 
Cliureh, ().x:ford. Bible Christian. .Nee itihl,-. 
Christians of St. John. Sei- Mumiann. Christians 

of St. Thomas, tin* memliers of a ol .Nestori 

mm aettled on the .Malaliar emmt. of Imlia slm e Hie eailv 
Iiartof Hie .sixtii eentiiry, or loiiaer. who profeK.s to limi- 
deriveil their <'liri.stimilty from Hie :i|io-.He st. I hoiiiim. 
Ill l.'.nil they were eomiielled liy Hie I'orl iimiese (o siilnmr. 
to file |iii|ial Kee. hilt not loinr iillerwaril ilie greater |iari 
of tlieiii re.'d.ored tlie iiide|ii'iiileiiee of Hn ir ehiireli. I liev 
retain many mieieiit eimloiim. ime the .-ivriae laiimiaee m 
Hieir liturgy, and ari- said now lo lie ilonopliv.site.i. NeW 
Christians, .a name Kiveii to Hioso Moors ami .tew.s w ho 
ill Hie IlfteeiiHi and si.xteenHi eeiitiirii's in .s|i;iin. lo avoi.l 
jier.sei'iiHon, iinidiely jirofessed eoiivi'i'sioii lo i hri.siiamiv 
mid eoiiforiiieil to the eliiireji, while .siiil n imiiiiia iiioii' or 
less aUaelinieiit lo Hieir former relmmii.s faiHi ami rliiial. 

The .Vi'/P f'/ir/.sH/in», as tlii'V were ealleil, foriiied a klinl 
<if dislinet and Intermediate eliisH of helievers. 

Milninn, Hml. .I. w.s, III. :i07. 

christlanU (kris'tian), r. f. [< Christian, ii.: 
Kulistil iited for earlier christi n, erislt ii : sec 
ehristrn, r.] To baptize, Fnl/.-e, 

Christian- (kris'(iaii), n. I .\fler.a.T)anisb king. 
Christian, h'ristiaii.'] A gold euin first struck 
in 1775 by Clirislinu VH. of Deiimufk as duke 
of Holstein, of llu* valix* of a pistoh*, or about 
.8'Elg. Also ehrislian it'ar, 

Christiana (kris-ti-ii'nji), n. An old Swedish 
silv(>r coin, worth about 14 cents. 

Christian d’or. E' O ehristian''^. 
Christianisation, Christianise. See christian- 

1. yition, ! 'hristianize. 

Christianismt (kris'(i|jn-izm), a. [< E, ehris- 
iianisme =z Er. en stianisme = .Sp. rristianismo 
= I’g. rhristianisma = it. cri.slin nisimo, rris- 
tiaiiisiiKi, K hli, ehrisfiaiiisinns, Dr. ip/trTaii’.n- 
iitir, 1.3iristianily, < xpiaTtavi.,: tv (l.T/, ehrisliani- 
■:are), pr<>fes.s one’s self a Cbristiaii: seo t'hri.s- 
tiaiiize.l 1. Tlx* Cliristiari religion. 

Tliat I may not .seem, latlier fon ildy. lo hreak out of 
I'liitouism iiilo ChristinnisiH. 

Hr. II. Mnrr, ,Soim' of the Soul. 

lli'Vi'lu tl*e Worst of Kiims, jirofessini: Chrisiinnisni . 
have liy fair eveeeded liim. MiUnn, lakoimkhed. s, I. 

2. Tbo nations |iidfessingCbri.stianily ; Cliris- 
t(>lxlom, Jiihiisaii. 

christianite (kris'liini-il ), a. 1. [.Mior iTiiiee 
Chnslian Eredevik of Denmark. ) .\ variety "f 

the feldspar aiiortliito. from the Monte .Som- 
niii on Vesuvius. — 2. ) .Xfter Christian VTll. of 
liemiiark.] A minx* sometimes giv/'ii to tlx' 
zeolito pliillipsih*. 

Christianity (kris-ti-an'i li), ». | An allera- 

liou toward tlxi idj. form of 1 lx> earlier mod. E. 
ehristrnlii, K ME. <■ristirllte, eristianitee, eri/st'i- 
aiite, eristante, < OE. errslicnie, ereslimtii, E. 
elm til nil- = Er. ehn stiantaf, .rristiainlat =Cat. 
ehristiauiiat i— Sp. erisliaialitit = I’g. ehristiaii- 
ilaile = It. eri.stianili), < i.L. ehristiaiii/a{l-)s, < 
(7/ Christian : se/* Christian^ and -E//.] 
1. Tlx* religion foil ixifd by .losns Christ. ( hVis. 

Ilmiily may ho regarded as illvlsilde into (</) It i.’ili.rifn! 
Ctirl.iiiiiiiilii, the fuels and |iriiiei|ile.s staled In the New 
I'l'slameiit, esjieeially those eoiiei rniie.; fho life, siiller- 

foaelher *viHi the snliseiiiieiit develojimeiil of tlie Chris, 
tian etmreh, mol Hie aradiial eniliodiineiit in mieiely of 
Hie |irinei|iles iiieiili afed hy it. 

A emidid lint rallonal im|iiiry into tlie pronivss mol es. 
lulilisliim nt of I'hristinnili/ may lie considered im a very 
essenlial lniiT of tlio liistory of Hie Koimiii r.mjiire. 

Oililiiin, lieeline mid Kail, .\v. 
(h) t)<>iiiiinl!r I'lirisiinniti/, tlie sj-.sleiim of tli. olojtieal doe- 
iriiie founded on Hie .New Test aini iit. Tin .se systems dif- 
fer w illi ditferelil I'liiirelii'S, .seels, amt Seliools. 

T.iioi lliard's metiioil lliids . . . tlie sei oiid iierioil. tliat 
of syiitlictie tuteiit, eiiuihi.ved in eolistrilelinjr Chri.ainnili/ 
a.s a universal syslcni, marked iiy two teiideiieies, tlie selm 
lastie and inyslie. ,s7o'i/i/. Hist, of clirist. Hoet., VI. ;is. 
(e) i'itnl Chri.niiiiiilii, the sjiirit inmiifesteil hy .lesiis 
clirist ill Ills life, and wliUli lie eoiiimmided tils followers 
lo iniltale. 

livery one who livi s in Hie liiihitnal iiraeliee of any vol 
initary sin, eiits Iiiiiisi lf oil' from rhri.aianiln. .liW/.wi/. 

Clirisliniiltii is a .soiil-jiower an iiivisihle imniiifahle 
jiower In Hie World. //. IT. Hr,/,' .... 

2t. Tho body of Christian believers. 

To Walys lied Hie i risliiliiitre 
Of olde r.ritoiis. 

CItiinrrr, Man of I-avv's I'ale, 1. Itii. 

3t. The Cliri.stiiin or civilized world; Christeii- 
doni. 

Tiler in ner wins noheUer in l'l•!l.mnnl,•. 

,\ nnir p. .’.7, 

4. (hinfuniiity to tlie teachings of I'hrist in life 
and conduct. | Rare. | Evidences of Christian- 
Ity. also I'alli'd o/ n rcitlM or 

rrnfr/trcM, tho jinHif.-i i»f tho iliviiie.* origin tif 4 'hrist hiiiit y. 
Thoy an> as cxtcrmtl and hifcnntl ovhlonoi’S. 

riic foriiuTare ajiain ‘ liiotiy two, tho aiirumont from ju’o 
))hooio8 and tUn uiKuniont iVom iniraoloa; the latlor in tVic 
arKUiiHHit from tho rhuruotor of Oirist hiuI i>f Ids toiich- 
iuKH, from tho udaiitiUUm of 4'hvistlmiity to tUo no«.‘d» of 
nmii, ujiil from the liUtury of Hs ulfucU in tliu world. Thu 
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term does not include the nris.fs of the exiati nee of .y pi- 

vini* I’.eiinr. Muscular Cnrlstlanity. a jdimse n-i ii lo 

deiiole a lieiillliy, rohiist, and eheeifiil religion, that 

leads a iiersiin lo take an aelive juirl in Ute, an.l ,1,„ « ii,,l 
flown njMin Inn niless enj'oymeiils, as ojniosed to a i i-liaioii 
wliieli is move eonlenijilative, and iieyieeis to a meal ex 
feni the jiresent life, lienee al.so Hie jihiase inii.^i-nlnr 
Ctirirtiiin. See, inusriilnr. 

Christianization (kris'tinn-i-zh'slxuD, n. f< 
t luistiaid.e 4- -atiai).] 'I'lie net or proeoss of 
coiiveil itig (o I 'hrist iiiiiity. Also spi'llml I hris- 
tiani.satiiiii. 

The jiolh-yof <’l,ristin,ii;atiini and eivili/.atiun laoke live 
Normans llieni.sel* I's into t*vo pailii-s. 

./. n. Co,,,,, of ling, 

Christianize (kri.s' l ian-i/.i, r. ; luc'f. mill pp. 
Cliriskaiir.t <!, ppr. Christi, iiii.:iiii/. | -~ \'.,hris- 

tia iiisir . - Sp. l■ris^iani:'ll r =- I’g. rhri.s/nniinir, 
< EE. ilirisliiniisiirr, iiiiiko f 'lirisl imi, earlier 
profess Clirist iaiiily, < Dr. i/erra/rgMe, profess 
Christiiinily, < \iiirr/inni-, a Chrislian: see 
i liri.stiaiC.] I, trans. 1. To make Clir'isliiin ; 
eoiiverf (o Cliristianily ; as. ta l 'hn.‘<liaiii:.r tlx* 
lieiitlien. — 2. To iiiiliix* with Cliristiaii priiiei- 
ples. 

rl,rislinni.:,;t |diil,.s,,ph,'r.s. Is. Tnnh.r. 

Il.f iiitraiis. To follow or profoss Cliristiaii- 
ity; to ui>iironeU llx_' eharucter of ti Christinn. 
tRare. ) 

Where rresli'i' hdiii (thoiiuh |,art Im ImlaiKe) 
Si/Irrsirr, Ir. ,,f l>ii I '•art ns s Wieks, a., I'lie Coloiiie.s. 

Also spelled ChrisHanisc. 

Christianly (kris'liitn-li), a. [< Christian, n., 
-t- -b/l. Ct. OEries. hrsUnlik.] Cbrislitui-like; 
lieeoming or belitliiig ti Cliristian. |.T\’are.] 

Neither is it safe, or warie, or indeed ('linslnnilii. that 
Hie I'reiieh King "f ii dllfereiit H'aith, should atfoid oiir 
lleerest .AlIycH as ^;ooll Jiroleetioll iis we. 

.itill„„, lleformatioll in lim- , il. 
I''uther he hivht and he was in Hie jiarisli ; Cl,ri.slinnhi 
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I'l.'t Hie o 


cioHied frmii his head to his f 
winters. 

I.iiini/.'lluir, tr, of Cliildreii of Hie f.ord's Siijijier. 

Christianly (kris'tian-li), ailr. [< ME. eris- 
li iihj, < .\S. *c)7'.vf(«/(cc (= OHD. ehristinilihha, 
y,\\iCt. kristenliehr), <. cD.s'/en, Clirist in a. + -tier; 
set* ChristiaiC and -b/'-’. 1 In a Cliristian milli- 
ner; ill a manner eoiisistent wit It I lie iiriiieiiile.s 
of tlx* Clirisliuii religion or the profession of 
that religion. [Rare.] 

Kvery mutt christi, mhj liistnn feil. 

.ttillini, lleformalioi, in Hnn., 1. 

Christianness Ikris' Can -nosh n, f < ChrisliiiiC, 

a., -b -ne.s.s', I 'I’he iptaliiy of Iveing in eoiisoxane,! 
Avilli tlx* ducirines of Cliristianily. LRafe. | 

It ViTy . . . nnrcusonaltlc ... to jnilijc llu* f7/)‘/.!f. 
tittnucss i}( :iM action tty the law cf iiatiii’al rca'ioii. 

Christianographyt _(kris-Da nog'ra-ti), n. [< 
Dr. ijner/ei'o/, a Christian, -4- -] inniHa, < ]imr,>iir, 
write.] A deseripi ion of Chrisliaii iialioiis, 

Christicolist (kris-lik'o-lisl ), n. [< ME. rhris- 
ti,ota (< II. I'hrisfiis, clirist, -b ealere, worsliiii) 
-b-(.vf.J .V worshiper of Christ. O.plne, IRniv.] 

Christless (krisl'lesi, a. [< Christ -b -/e.s.y, j 
Williout. I'hrist; biiviug no faith in Chri.st ; nu- 
ehrislitin. 

.V iiiillioii liorrilOc lu'llow iin; ccIdm-.h liiokc 
From (ho rod rild.d li.dlnw l.chiiid ttu' wimhI, 

.And (iMitidor'ii up IuId IIouvi u tliO cimIo, 

'I'hut niUKt !u4\c life for a hlnw. 


ChristlineBS (krist 'li-m 
-m .s.v. I 'I'lie quality Ol 
Christlv. 

an.iin.st unwisdom in its iiji|di< 
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Christly (krisl'li), (/. \<, Chri.d + -h/C Cf. .\S. 
rristliv D. rhristrlijh = D. chrisliirh / Dan. 
Iristilii/ = .'Sw. rhristliij. Cf. I'hrisiianh/, a.I 
Christ-Ttke. 

And so it eonn'.s to jiass that aC/o ognlife is al-o man's 
true lamriiane. Ilnnntinnn, Cn atiie Week, |i, ■.'l.'l. 

Christmas (kris'mns), a. [< ME. f ■ristma.s,l 'rist- 
inis, Crislema.s.'s', Cristesmrssc (iiol in .\S. ) , — 
MD. hrrstmi.sse, D. kirsi 
nii.sse), 1, e., I'risfi s ina.ssr, 
day: seo Chn.sl and t 
of tlx* Christ imi ehuri 
iiiemory of I he birth o 

■ rly lieLdns w ill, the eveiiiii 
enlled I'tirisliiins • e,-. mid 
the I'lth of .lannm v. tin' win 

t'hri.sl iinis. In the honiiiii. I 
I'hurehes ChriHtmiis l.s olisei 
•Slieelnl serviees. Its eelel. 
hy the I’liritmis. Imt chrls 
nerved tliroUBlnmt cliri.stei 
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he festival 
miiiually in 

fi si iviil |a op. 


dh'd 


-J.'.lli 


III/ i r simjdy 
mid l.iithermi 
s festival w nil 
rly forhiddeii 
eiievully oh- 
s serviees, by 
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public and aocial fcRtlviticfi. by tbo Interchange nf gifta 
Wween relatives and tHcinls, and by the illatribiitlnK of 
food and clothing ainoim the iioor. In iiiostCbrUtinn eotn- 
inunitiea ('hristtnH!< is a legal boliilay. 

Thel faate not on the Satreday.iio tyineof the seer, but 
It be CriKteinajme evtm or Eslre I'vi'ii. 

Miiiiilcrillr, Travels, p. lit. 

Canons were made by several i imnellH to (dillge men to 
receive the Holy Coinninnion three llmea a year at least, 
vir.. : at (Viriiit/wiK, Kaatcr, and WbllHiintide. 

W lii-itlli'ii. 111. of Hook of Common ITaycr. 

2. Christmas ilay, thp ‘ihili day <»f Deet'mlx'r. 

CAristmir* has come once more the day ilevoted by the 
large majority of Cliri.sf Ians to the eommemomtioli of the 
Nativity of the .Saviour. ('hnniihiii, I’erfect Life, p. ai.'i. 

3. [/. f.] The holly, JIvt .iqinfoliiim, from its 
UNO for dceoratioti on Christmas day. Christ- 
mas block, a < 'hristina.s log (whii h see, beIo«). 

To lay a l.og of VViaal up<in the Klre, wliich they termed 
a Vnle-Clog, or ('liriulniat-ltUu'k. 

Itounif a /’op. A nliii. (17771, p. IfsV 
Christmas box. (o) (Irlglnallv, a money l>ox with a alit 

tbroiigb whieb <'oiii eiadil be droi>pe<l. earrieii by preie 
tieea, )s»rtens, and others at Christmas time tor the recep- 
tion of presenta of money ; henee, a Clirlstmas gift, esjie- 
cially of moi\ey. (Eng.l 

Jly the f/ird Harry, I shall be midone here with Chriat- 
»nnH-N»gj‘s. The rogm-s at the tadfee-bonse have raiHcl 
their Uix, every one giving a erown, and I gave mine for 
shame, besiiies a great many balf-eri>wnR to great men's 
jvorters. Swift, Journal to Shdla, Hee. Jt!, I7ln. 

(ti) A tail of nrnsent* at Christmas. — Christmas card, a 

card varlotiafy ormonented witti deaigns, plain or colored, 
sent as a bikeii of renieinbranee at Christinas, and nsnally 
bearing a Christinas legend or words of ClirisliniiH greet- 
ing. Christmas carol, a carol sn liable for cbristnms: a 
song or bymn snug in celebration of tile nativity of Christ. 
- Ohrlstmaa fsm, Aaiiiitimn aernalUhoiih'a, a fern liav. 
ing simply pliinaUi fronds of firm texture, which remain 
green tlirougb the winter and may be gathered at any 
time. Christmas fish, a name of an Anierleuii ptaiee or 
Hat-flsb, 7 ‘fiMirimeefi's (ilnlwr: so called In New England 
from the time of Its aiipeiiratiee in the linrbors. Christ- 
mas flower. Hiune i\s c/o istiim« iiwr. - Christmas log, 
H large log of wood, wliieh in old times formed Hie liai R- 
log of the lire at Christmas ; tbv ynle log, — Christmas 
lord or prince, the lord of nibnile (wbleh see, under 
ford). 

As be bath wrought liliii, 'tis the (liiest fellow 
That e'er was Vlirialinaa-ldrit ; he carries It 
Ho truly to the life, as though be were 
One of tlie plot to gull blnmelf, 

h teli'lwf (anti annlhrr). Noble Oentlemnu, 11. 1. 
Christmas rose, a plant, llellelmru* ititjfr, so called from 
its open rose-like flower, wbleh Idossonis during the win- 
ter monlbs. Also called (’hriatmna fnttrr. Hee Ih'llr- 
litmta. - Christmas tree, a sinall I'Vergreen tree or large 
braneh, upon w hieb at clirlstmas jiveseiits, ornaments, and 
Ilglits are hiing, as the oeeasiori of a festal gatberiiig. 

Ohristmas-tide (kris'inas-tid), «. The Ht'ascm 
of ( 'liriiitiniiH. 

Ohristocentric (kris-to-sen 'trik), n, [< L. 
('Iiri.stufi, ('liri.st, -f cnitnim, et'iifor, + -t'c.] 
Tlaviiig ChriHt ii« a oeritor ; roikfariliiiy' f.'lirist us 
tho ceutt'r of liistory or of Iho iuiiverso. 

The cverdiieieasing number of I.ives of Cliri.st strength- 
ens the i'ltrialtjciiitrif elmraeter of modern ttieology. 

Sfhaff, (Tirist and Clirfstianily, p, 411. 

The essentially ('hrialiwfiilric eliaiaeter of bis view of 
the universe gave him IServetiisl an almost uubpie place 
In the history of religious tbonglit. 

E'/ic.ie. //n't,, X.\I. t'4^;.. 

chris'tofia (kri.s-to'fi-ij), w. A l-onie tiinde of 
wliite wine and sugar, Heasonod with cinnanion, 
cloves, and hitter aJinonds, l>t' (’oldngr. 

Ohristolat^ (kHs-toTa-tn), «. [ < Gr. X/mrrdr, 
(’liriat. + '/nT/itia, worship,] _ Tlie worshiii of 
Ghrist rogiirded ns a kind of idointry. 
Ohrlstolo^cal (kris-lp-loj'i-kal), ti. [< f V/m- 
toUxjij -1- -tc<i/.] Porfuining to ('lirislology. 

The Chrisloltiawnl eoneeidlons and formulas whieb oe 
cur In the laiok 1 Apocalypse] arc not always eonst.slent. 

Klifijc. Jli-it., 4W. 

Ohristology (kris-tol'o-ji), H. i= f'\ rhristoto- 
gic,<. Gr. Xpttinic, Christ, -f ->o) /«, < '/i) i tv, speak : 
see -ology.^ 1, That branch of tlieology which 
treats of tho person and character of Jesus 
Christ. 

That part of divinity wbleh I iiiiike boM to call Chrlalnl- 
otju In displaying the gn at inystery of godliness, (iod tlie 
Hull manifested in liiimiin tle.sh. 

//. Olfii, i’refai eto Works of ■Thomas Jackson. 

The Trinity and Chriatitltiirii, tlie two hardest jiroldeins 
and most eemprelienaive Jegimis of tbeelogy, are inti 
inately connected. Sehnff, Hist. Christ. Cliiin li, III. S 
2. Hometitnes, less neeiinitely, doctrine con- 
cerning (’lirist’s office and work. 

Ohristolvte (kris'to-lit), n. [< Gr, Xjurrdr, 
Christ, ■+ y vrtir, verbal adj. of 7.i<iiv, loose.] One 
of a sect of Christians of the sixth century who 
hold that when (tlirist desecndoil into hades he 
left both his body and soul there, and rose with 
his divine nature alone. 

chrlstoml, See chriHm. 

OhristOl^haiiy (kris-tof'a-ui), ; pi. ('hristoi>>ia~ 
tiii's (-niz). [= F. rhrintoplimiii:, < Gr. XgiaTiM-, 

Christ, -1- -^uviQ, < (jHiiviiv, show, appear.] An 
appearance or manifestation of Christ to men 
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after hia death, aa recortled in John xx, and 
elsewhere in the New Testament. 

The t'hriatmihanira rcsembUi in some respects the thc- 
ophiinics of tlie Old Tcsljiiiieiit. wbieli were granted only 
to few believers, yet for the general lieneflt. 

St-haff, Hist. Christ. Cbnr. h, I. $ 1». 

Christopher (kris'to-fer). n. [< ME. Cruttoftr, 
in def. ‘2. 1 1. See hrrh-rhristoi>hrr . — 2t. A 

ivrooeh, badge, pilgrim’s sign, or t'le like, bear- 
ing a figure of St. Clirisloplier eanying tho in- 
fant Clirist. 

A Oiatiifrc on bis bre.st of silver sehene. 

Vhmirer, Lien. ITol. to C. T., 1. ll.'i. 

Christophite (kris'to-fil). v. [< Christoph (see 
def.) -f -tfc^.'l A brilliant black variety of 
spRh>riti' or zinc blende from tho St. ('hristoph 
mine, at Preitenbrnnn in Saxony. It is }»ecnlinr 
in mnitaining a considorable (piantity of iron. 

Ohrist’a-thorn (krists'thbm), «. Tim t'nliurus 
iiriihtitus^ a deciduons shrub, a native of Pales- 
tine ami tlie south of Europe: so namcil from a 
bidief I hat tho crown of thorns placed upon the 
head of Christ was made of it. Sec J’aliiirits. 

Ohrlat-tldet (kri.sCfid). w. [< Christ + ti<lr. Cf. 
f '/(riNfoKi.v-fidc.] Christmas. B. .Joiison. 

Ohrolcocephalus (krb i-kp-scf'n-lns), II. [NIi. 
< h Eyton, IHlMi), < Gr. colored (< 

.Tpdii, color), mtjui/i/, head. Later “ ('moniled ’’ 
ChruToerphahts, and also Chrouccpholiis.^ A 
genus of gulls (the hooded gulls), of 11m family 
l.nritUr ami subfamily iMrimr, including many 
medium-sized and small siiecies which have, 
when adult and in the breeding seasou, the 



head envolojieil in a dark or blackish hood or 
capist rum. C. ritlih„„iliia is the eoimnon btiiKliing-gnll 
of Europe; t'.atrwma, C./rankliai.uuA C. jihilntletphla ant 
abiindaiit .North Ameriean siiecles. 

chroma (kro inH), II. |L.,<Gr. secWiro- 

niiitir. 1 1 . In niiisir : (a) In Grticfc music, a mod- 
ification of fhensutil diatonic scale. (I*) The sign 
by which a noft? is raised or lowered a semi- 
lone; a shaqi, #, ora flaf, b. (<t) An <>ighth-uoto 
or tpiaver, Seo eromo. (</) A somitone or 
half-step, whether large or small. Seo sciiii- 
toiir . — 2. In rhrf., a fignro of sjieech wliieh 
cotisists in speaking so as not to ofTond the 
hearer. Cnthb. — 3. The <legr<>o of dt'piirture 
of a coJor-sensafion from tliat of white or gray ; 
the intensity of distinctive hue; color-inten- 
sity. — 4. [co/i.] [NIj.] In nitoni., a genus of 
lejiidojileroiis iiisecl.s. J. ]•'. Cray, Chro- 

ma duplex. («) A sixteenth note, orseiniqiniver, (f-) 
A iloiible sbiirii, > , or double tbit, l))i. 

chromameter (kro-mam't'-tei), n. [< F. c/iro- 
mumi'trr, < Gr. t/'",""- <‘hroma, + piT/iov, jueii- 
stire: sen w/ebr.] An adjustaVile rnonochord 
invented at Paris in 1827 us a help to tho tuning 
of pianofortc.s. 1 1 s scale was chromatic, whonco 
its name. 

chromascope (kro'ma-skop), II. [Irreg. < Gr. 
Ainhpii, color, + nsoiruv, view.] An instrument 
for showing certain optical ctTects of cobir. 

chromate (kio'mat), n. [< rhrom(iv) -F -otc^.] 

A salt of chroniic acid. Tlie eliroinales are strong 
oxidizing agents, and liave lirilliant eoloi-s. 'Tlie eliro- 
nmle and espeeiiilly the biebroniate of iMitassinin are 
niiieli used In dyeingainl in the inaniirneture of ebroiiialu 
of lend, wlileb is the jiignieiit ehroine-yellow. 

chromatic (kro-mat'ik), n. and n. F. chro- 
iiiiititpir = .Sp. rromdtiro = i’g. vhromatiro = It. 
rriiiiitiliro, < Ij, rliromiiliviis, < Gr. x/«-*/«'T(hb<;, rc- 
lufiiig fo color, < xi)u/nt(r-), color, complexion, 
jirop. liie skin, surface, < xi‘>'-khv, toucli 

the surfact*, tinge, color, < Tpoto, XP''‘<U skin, 
surface, complexion, color; cf. xP^i i'* same 
senses.) I. u. 1. Uelating to or of tho nature 
of color. 

(.'nod eoloiir depends greatly on wliiit may be enited tlie 
chnimatic euintsisitioii of tlie pietiire. 

JliHMl, Aloderii t'liroinatics, p. :tl8. 
2. In music : (a) Invol'ving tones foreign to tho 
iiorinal tonality of a seme, a harmony, or a 
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piece; not diatonic, (b) Involving the use of 
the black notes on tho keyboard, or of sharps 
and flats on the staff. Chromatic aberration. See 
otsirnti'en, 4.— Chromatic alteration of atone, the 
elevation or depre.ss|on of Its pileli by a seniitono. Such 
an alteration Is Indieated liy tlie eliromatlc signs, or ncct- 
deiitals, t, and 0— Chromatic attachment, an ap- 
paratus wbleii eaii lie iittiwUed to some forms of nrlntlng. 
iiresses for putting different eolors of priiitinK-inK, alway* 
in stripes or limids, on one luking-roller, for tile purpose 
of iirinting from types or jdates in several eolors at one 
impression.- Chromatic chord or melody, a chord or 
melody containing tones foreign to the diatonic tonality 
of tlie piei e. Chromatic harmony, liannony consisting 
of eiiroiiiiitic eliords. -Chromatic Instrument, a musi- 
eal instrumeiit eonstnieted so as to produce a eliromatio 
scale, MS a eliromatlc Iiarp or a eliromatlc liorn. — Chro- 
matic intensity, the intensity of tlie eliroma of a eolor- 
sensatioii. .seei//rniim,;i. Chromatic interval, an aiig- 
mented or diminislied inlerviil. ChTOmatlC printing, 
a ruinbow like blending or shinilng of dlllereiit eolors, 
elfeeted by an operatien of priiiling alone or liy a eoni- 
biimtion of printing and stein lling.— Chromatic prlnt- 
Ing-preSB, a t>rinting [in ss wliieh prints at one Inipreg. 
sioii two or more eoloi-s. always in stripes or bands. See 
clinamilii- nllni-hwenl, iibove." Chromatic Scale, In mu- 
air, a scale of twelve seiiiitiiiies, wliieh in nioilern music 
are made ei[ual to one another, it may be written : 



(Jhromatlc type, printing-lyiie divided Into two or morn 
parts or seetloim, eaeli luu t or section niiule for in lutlng In 
a separate color, lint forming in eoinbination a perfect let- 

II. It. In music, a note afifoetod by an acci- 
di'ntai. 

chromaticalt (kro-mut'i-kiil), u. Samo as chro- 
malic. 

Among sundry kinds of mnsle, that wiileb is called chro. 
miilical delygtitetli, erilargetli and joyelli the heart. 

lloUamI, tr. of IMnlareli, p. 4H0. 

chromatically (krp-mat'i-kul-i), aiiv. In a 
fhroinalie tnamifr, 

chromatics ( kro-mut'ikH), ». [Pi. <)f chromatic ; 
son -ic.v.J Tho wienco of eolorH; llmt. part of 
oplie.? wiiich fronts of the (iropertii's of colors 
and oolorod itodh's. 

chromatin (_kr6'tna-tin), II. [< Gr. xp<'->P"(.t-), 
oolor, -F -ih‘A) 1. In hot., a na.ine propoHod 
for Uiat portion of tho tmliHtaneo of tlie nucleus 
whioli is rcadii.v colorod by staining agents. — 
2. In coiit., tliat jiortioii of the snbatance of 
an ovum wliicii has a special allinify for color- 
ing nintttir and readily bocomoH colorod; chro- 
inophiloiis protoplasm, which in the process of 
maturation of the ovum forms various colored 
figures, as disks and threads; the ojiposito of 
achroiiiatin. 

The germinal sp.it . , . eonsista nf two jiixtiiposed f|nml- 
riliilerid disks, eiieb i tiiitaiiiing four t hnniitilin glotmles, 
nnlti-.l liy a siilistuiieii Imvliig le.ss iillliiity fur eoloiirlng 
inatter. A’/iei/c. licit., XX. 417. 

chromatism (kro'ma-tizm), 11. [< Gr. 
riaiitii:, coloring, < xpi-pariOiv, color, < ;v/)ai//a(r-), 
color: see chromutir.] 1. Ghroniatic aberra- 
tion. See aberration, 4.-2. fn hot., tho as- 
sumption by leaves, or othi'r normally green 
parts of a plant, of eolors similar to those of 
tho petals; unnatural coloration of plants or 
their leaves. Also culled cliromi.sm. 

chromatize (kro'na-tiz), r. f. ; jiret. and pp. 
chroma tixi (I, ppr. chroma tuiiig. [< chromate -F 
-icc, Cf. Gr. xix^P'iriCitv, color, dye, < xpcipaiT-), 
color: seo chromatic.'] To imiiregnate with a 
ehromalo — Chromatlzed gelatin, a eement for glass 
eoiiaisting of 1 part gelatin and pin ts of a per cent, to 
10 per cent. Kolntlon of tiiebroimite of jiotaMsinni. 

chromato-, chromo-. Gi’. xi'w/kito-, combin- 
ing form of xp^fif^ iXPf^pxT-), color: see chro- 
matic.] All element in some compound words 
of Greek origin, meaning ‘color.’ 
chromatogenous (kro-ma-toj'e-nns), a. [< 
;i-p6>,««(r-), color, + produeing: see'-t/cn, 

-gciiniis. 1 Generating or fenriing color, 
chromatograph (kr6^nia-t<;-giiif), n. [< Gr. 
Xi>uii<i(.r-), color, -F ^fx'itjntv, write.] An instru- 
ment used to (iroduce different shades of color by 
the simultaneous rotation of colored segments, 
chromatography (kro-ma-tog'ra-fl), n. f< Gr. 
Xi>iwa{T-), color, + -ypaipla, < ypa^iv. -write.] A 
treatise on colors. 
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chromatology (kro-ma-tol'o-ji), n. [< Or. 
iia(T-), color, + -htyia, < 7^1 yuv, discourse: see 
The scinnee of or a treatise on colors : 
us, Vegetable chromatolotjn, 
ebromatometer (kro-ma-tom'e-t^ir), w. [< Or. 

color, + jilTpov, a measure.] A scale 
tor iiieasuriiig or discriminating colors. 

Ami tliim . . . the prismatic spectrum of sunlight )>c. 
emue, for certain purposes, an exact chrumatimu-tfr. 

Whewelt, Hist, .Sciciitillc Ideas, 1. 341. 

chromatopathia (krd^ma- to -path «! 
[NL., < Or. color, + irattif, disease.] 

In pathol.^ pigmentary disease of the skin; 
ehromatoais. 

chromatopathic (kro '' ma - 16 - path ' ik), n. [< 

, lirtimatopnthia + -ic.] Pertaining to or affected 
with chromatopathia. 

chromatophore (kro 'ma- to -Mr), n. [< Or. 

Y/>(j/(a(T-), color, -<l> 6 poc, bearing, < <^pnv = E. 
/jcrtj l.J 1 . One of the pigment-cells in animals. 

Tlio piKmi'iit till the llzardl eticroaehes upon the eid- 
(IcrniiH, occinivint? tlie Interstices hetween Its cells, so that 
the ilermal chruinalniihoret are well-nit?h hidilen. 

zW (■«(/, TX. 4 IS. 

Oiitaneons stmctiires calh'il chromntophoreii, which are 
little sacs coutalulna pinment of various colors, and each 
willi an aperture, whizdi when oiam allows tlie color eoii- 
taiiicd to appear, and when closed conceals it. It is Iiy 

etiects those eUanttes of color for which it la eelelirated. 

Mimii, Klein. Anat., p. 4SS. 

tt is to the successive expansion and conlracttou of these 
chromatoiilinrfii tiuit the Ceptuilopoda owe the peculiar 
play of ‘‘shot" colors, which pass like tdushes over their 
surface In tlie living stut*-. //iijtfci/. Anat. Invert., p. 4 I.'>. 

2 . In AcHnocoa, one of tho brightly colored bead- 
liko bodies in tho oral disk of some species, as 
Actinia mesembnjanthemum. They are diverticula 
of llio liody-wall; their surface is composed of elosc set 
liacilll, lieneuth wlileli Is a layer of stroiinly refraotiiiit 
spliernles, tlieu a layer of similarly refnicUtm cones, suh- 
jacent to which are Kaniillon-cells and luTve-plexuses. 
These maricinnl hialies are su|iposcd to lie seiiHc-oraans. 

3 . In bot., a name that has btion givt>n to the 
granules which occur in tho iirotoplasm of 
plants, including the colorless leucoplastids, 
the green chlorophyl granules or chloropliistiils, 
and tho tdiromoplastlds. 

chromatophoroU8(kr6-ina-tof'p-ru8),«. [<Gr. 
Tp(j/ia(r-), color, + -fbpo^, bearing, < ^/ptvp = 
K. ftct/rl.] 1 . Having chroiuatophores. — 2 , 
Containing pigment; of tho nature of a chro- 
inatophore. 

chromatopseudopsla (kro^ma-td-su-dop'sls), «. 
fNL., < (*r. ,Tp(j/iu(r-), color, + ij'icih'/r, false, + 
vision.] In pathol., color-bliiidueHs. 
chromatopsia (kro-ma-top'si-ii), «. ( NL. : see 
chromntoiini/.'] In jiaihol., colored vision; an 
abnormal stato in which sensations of color 
arise indope udontly of external causes, or things 
are seen iiimaturally colored, as when objects 
appear yellow after taking santonin. Also 
chromopsin , chmopsin, 

chromatopsy (krd'ma-top-si), n. [< NL. c/zro- 
iiKito^isid, < Gr. xp^f‘a{T-), color, •+■ fii/zzf, vision. | 
Englished form of chromatopxia. 
chromatoscope (kro'ma-to-skdp), ». [< Gr. 
Xpu(ia(T-)f color, + aKomni, view.] An instru- 
ment for ttompounding colors by combining tho 
light redeetzui from different colored surfaces, 
cbromatosls (kro-ma-to'sis), n. (NL., < Gr. 
XpuutilT-), color, + -zz.sw.] In pathol., a devia- 
tion from the nortnal pigmentation of a part: 
applied especially to the skin, 
chromatosphere (kro'ma-to-st’er), «. [< Gr. 
Xi<<jp(i{T-), color, + a<paipa, sphere.] Same as 
chromosphere. [Rare.] 

In eontaet with thu phiitoNphvru 1» what reaunihles a 
Hhi-et of azzai'h'l llru. . . . Thin 1» the chroniosiilmro (or 
ihroinatoitithcif if onu U fantldious oa to tho jiropor for- 
mation of a Oreok derivation). 

C. A. Yuun;/, The Sun, p. IsO. 

chromatospheric (krb^ma-to-sfer'ik), n. [< 
chromatosjmcrc -b -ic.] Of or pertaining to tho 
ehromatosphere or chromospnero: as, “cJiro- 
mntos^iherie matter,” If, if. ffarren, Recrea- 
tions in Astronomy, p. H 7 . 
chromatrope, chromotrope (krd'ma-trdp, -mo- 
trop), n. [Short for ’chromatotnrpe, < (ir. 
/'a(T-), color, + -rpo.Tof, < rptirriv, turn.] 1 . An 
an-angemont in a magic lantern similar in its 
elloct to t he kaleidoscope. The piviurt-H are pro- 
duced hy brilliant designs painted on two eireular Klubitea, 

'vliieh are made to rotate 

in opposite illreetlonH liy 
tile turning of a vrank. 

2. A toy, consisting 
of a disk on which are 
painted circular arcs 
of bright colors in 
pairs, so placed that 
when the zlisk is made 
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to revolve rapidly streams of color seem to flow 
to or from the center. 

chromaturia (kro-ma-tu'ri-ji.), n. [NL., < (rr. 
Xpi>iiii{T-), color, + oi'/MJc, urine.] In pathol., 
the Secretion of urine of an abnormal color, 
chromatype, chromatypy. «eo chromotype, 

ehromotyjiy. 

chrome (tcriim), ». [< chromium.'} Chromium. 

- Oxford chrome, an oxid of Iron used III oil iinil watvr- 
rolor puinting. Also calhzd Oxford ot/kt (which sec, nii- 
der orhrr). 

chrome (krom), e. <.; pret. and pp. chromed, ppr. 
chroming. [< chrome, n.} In ffi/cini;, to subject 
to a bath of bicliromato of potash. 

TofAoi/;M! tho wool. Mitimf. Rev., X.X. 340. 

chrome-alum (krdm'aPum), n. A crystalliza- 
blo douldo salt (Iv.2S04 + Cr.2(S< >4)3 + 241120) 
formed of tho sulphates z)f chrotnium and potas- 
siiira : a by-product in tho manufacture of artili- 
cial alizarin, used in dyeing and calico-printing, 
chrome-black (krdm'blak), «. A c«>rtain color 
procluced in zlyoing cotton or wool. Sezi black. 
chrome-color (kr6m'kul''pr), II. A color pre- 
pared from some of tho salts of chromium. 
Chrome-green (krdm'grSn), n. A pigment 
made by mixing elirome-yellow with Prussian 
blue. The depth of the resulting green color 
depends on tho proportion of liliio added, 
chromeidoscope ^kro-miMo-skop), n. [< Gr. 

Xpijpa, color, + lofor, shape, + aKoiriir, viziw.] 
Same as debuscope. 

chrome-iron (krora'i^ern), ». Same as cftro»/i/c. 
chrome-ironstone (krdm'i''<^ru-sldn), n. Sumo 
ns chromite. 

chrome-mica (kv6m'mPka),»i. Sameas fuchsitc. 
chrome-ocher (krdm'd''ki:'r), n. An impure 
clayey material containing some chroniiiiiu 
oxiil, and henco of a bright-green color. It is 
sometimes used as a pigment, 
chrome-orange (kr6m'or'''nnj), «. A bright- 
vellow pigment, consisting of lead chromutiu 
cnrome-OXid(krdm'ok aid), w. Same as c/i row IC 
o.rid (which se<‘, under chromic). 
chrome-red (krdm'red), II. A briglit-red pig- 
ment consisting of tho basic cliromato of lead, 
chrome-yellow (krdm'yeP'6), II. A yellow pig- 
ment of which there are various shades, from 
hunou to zleep orange, all composed <»f chro- 
matics of lead. Their color is very pure and 
brilliant. 

chromhidrosis (krdm-hi-<lrd'sis), n. Same as 
chromidrosis. 

chromic (kro'mik), a. [< chrome + -m.] Per- 
taining to chrome or cliromium, or obtained 
from it. Chromic acid, H^OrO*, an noid wlih-h forms 
a large nniiihfr of colored mills, the most important of 

miiic.— chromic iron, .same as (•/iriwiif.i. -Chromic 
oxld, more j.roiierly . Aremic hndroxid, <'ra(K<»H)4, a plg- 
inent known as (ri/iV«cfx i/eeen, prepared l>y lieating lii- 
chroniuteof potasli with borax and lixiviating the result- 
ing iiniKs. Also called chrome oxid. 

chromld (krd'mid), n. A fish of tho family 
Chroiiiida’, 

Ohromldse (krom'i-<le), n. pi. [NL., < Chromi-i 
(t'liroiiiid-) + -ido’.} Bumo na Chromides. See 
f 'll ro III is. 

Ohromides (krom'i-dez), n. jd. [NL., pi. of 
i'hromis. (T. ('hromidiv.'j In (xiiuther’s system 
of classification, a faimly of Acantho^drryijii 
pharynipnjnathi with no pseudobranohiro : sy- 
nonymous with ('ichlidw. Also Chroiiwiic, Chro- 
iitidida’. 

chromidia, ». Plural of chromidium. 
chromidian (kro-ndd'i-an), II. [< rhroiiiidw + 
-iaii.} A fish of the family ( hromidee; a cich- 
lid. Sir J. llichardson. 

chromidld (krom'i-did), n. A fish of the fam- 
ily Chroiiiididir. 

Ohromldidse (kro-mid'i-de), ». pi. Same as 
( 'll roni ides. 

OhromidinSB (krora-i-tli'no), M. pi. [Nil., < 
Chromis (Chromid-) + -iwic.] A subfamily of 
Chromidic, with the spinous portion of the dor- 
sal fli\ much larger than tho soft, 
chromidium (kro-mid'i-um), n . ; pi. chromidia 
(-ii). [NL.. < Gr. xp‘->l‘'h color, + dim, -/ihoc. ] 

In lichciiotiMjy, an algal cell in a lichen thallus : 
a term proposeil by Sitzenbergor : same us go- 
iiidiuiii. 

chromidoid (krom'i-doid), a. and 11. [< Chromis 
(Chromid-) + -oid.] I. a. Pertaining to or 
having the characters of tho Chroinididw or 
Chromidvs. 

n. n. A chroinidid or chromid. 
chromidrosis (krd-mi-dro'sis), n. [NL., < Gr. 
xptopa, color, + ii^potr, sweat, + -<wt.v.] In pa- 
thol., the secretion of colored sweat. Also writ- 
ten chromhidrosis. 


■s (trails.), ji. 1 


chromoid 

chromiferous (kro-mif'e-rus), a. [< NL. chro- 
mium + L.J'crrc, =E. heart, -b -oka’.] Gontain- 
ing chromium : as, a chromij'erous garnet. 

chroming (kro'ming), «. [< chrome + -oo/i,] 

Tho process of subjecting falirics, in certain 
processes in dyeing, to a batli of biclironuite of 
potash. 

C/irominii, I. passing Ihrmigh a hath of hiohromato 
acidified with sniiilinric aciil. 

Bennlikt, Coal-tar Co 
CAromin;/, cither lint or cold, in lilc 
to 30 gallons of water after steanilng, accomplishes flic 
i-ompletc lixing of the colour. f.Vc, Piet., IV\ :j3ll, 

chromiometer (kro-mi-om'o-ter), n. [Irreg. < 
Gr. xpopi'i color, + pirpov, measure.] An iip- 
paratus for testing wafer liy its optical fiurity, 
consisting essentially of a glass tube filled with 
wafer, through which light is seen by retlection. 

chromlont (kro'mi-on), n. Same us chromium. 

Chromis (kro'mis), II. [NL., < L. chromis, < 
<tr. xp<^P'‘x "■ kind of sea-fish.] A genus of 
fishes, typical of tho family Chromidir, or re- 
ferred to the family CiehUihr. („) iiriginally Insti 
tilted liy Cuvier In lsl7.for the .Mcditerninciin C. niulnnrn. 
It wag tlins identical with the geiins afterward called He- 
linseH, and a representiitivo of the family Pomamilridir. 
(b) Suhseiiiiently exteniied to elninace also snmiry Afrii'an 
and South American fresh water llshes. (e) It was later 
restricted to certain African s * • ■ ■ ■■ • 


It hut 






ichthyologists, and taken as a type of * family t'hi 
or Chromidi'e ; lint otliers properly resfriet Itie nanie to 
the original type ami its eongeners, iielnngingiotlie family 
/‘omaeeniridic, aeeepting the name Titupio forthe .Afrienn 
forms, and referring the latter genus to the family ( 'iehliilir. 

chromlsm (krd'mizm), n. f < (ir. xpopa, color, + 
-ism, Ct. chromatism.} Same na chromatism, 2 . 
chromite (kro'mit), n. [< chrom(iuin) + -itc'^.} 
Native iron chroinife (FeGroOi), occurring 
massive and in octahedral erysluds of a black 
color. rtiis, the most impnrlant ore of ehrnminin, is 
ehielly oiitained froni the Sln tlnnd islands, Norway, Cali- 
fornia, and tho Cral inenntains. Also called c/irwmf iron, 
chromi' iroimliiiie, and chromic iron. 

chromium (kio'mi-um), «. [NL. (from tho 
beautiful colors of its compounds), < Gr. \p<cpa, 
color, + -ium.] ('hemical symbol, Gr; atomic 
weight, .''> 2 . 11 ; specific gravity, (i.H - 7 .:!. An ele- 
ment belonging to tho metal’s, otitained in tlie 
pure state as a light-CTcen crystalline powder. 

■JTie sepanitu erystals ninler Itie mieroseope have a tln- 
wTiito eohir. It is les.s lusitile tliun platinum, and after 
fn.sinn Is harder tiiaii curnndinn. It oxidizes slowly in thu 
air. liut liuriis vividly in nvygen. Hot hydroehlorle or 
snlplinrie acid dissolves it; nitrlo acid (ioes not alfeet tt 
Cliromiiiin does not occur native. It is loniid In (he min- 
eral croooilo or cnieiiisito (lead chromate), and as a snl- 
pldd In dnnlirccllte ; it occiii s also in some im teorie iron, 
and the tine green eohir whieli makes the emerald valna- 
Ido is tadieved to lio due to elirominin ; hot the most alinn- 
daiit ore of elirominin is chromite or ehroine-lronstone. 
Among its most impnrlant eoni(MinndH are the oxidnrsz-a- 
ipiloxiil ((’r.,. 0 ,,), whieli oeeui's native in l■hl'l.lme-oeher and 
eliromito. It Is a dull green powder when made arliti- 
eially liy lediietion of the ehromates, and is used exten- 
sively for imparting .a green eoior to jioreehiin and en- 
amel, and somewhat as a ]iignient, in the form of ehroinio 
oxid, under the namo of (Jiiiiincl's iiri'cn. Potioniiitm hi- 

chromnic (K._iCr;;i > 7 ) i.s the salt ft which must salt.s of 

elironiiinii are iireparcd. It forms garnet ted erystal-s, 
whieli dissolve In water, making a red solution. It Is 
hugely used in dyeing ami ealieo-jiriiitlng and a.s an oxi- 
dising agent ; also in the earlion or other jiroeeHses of pho- 
tograiihio printing, and in a form of veltuie cell eHlIecf the 
hiehloimilo cell, .See cell, S, It is an aotlve pol.siin,- - 
Transparent oxid of chromium, a iilgim nt used iiy 

artists, composed of a hydrated oxid ol cliroinlilm. ft 
dilfcrs but little from Giilgnct s green. 

chromo (kro'mo), II. zVn abbreviation of chro- 
iiiolithoyraph. 
chromo-. Sco chromato-. 
chromocriuia (kro-mo-krin'i-ji), ». [NL., < Gr. 
Xpoiua, color, + Kpheiv, separato (secrete).] 
in pathol., the secretion of eoloreii matter, as 
by tho skin. Heo chromidrosis. 
chromocyclograph (kro''m6-si'klo-grAf), n. [< 
Gr. xiS'ipa, eoior, + sih}oc, a circle, cycle (se- 
rie.s), -b ypiit^ir, write.] A coloretl picture 
printed from a series of blocks, each benring 
its separate color. 

Chromogen(kro'iMO-jen), n. [< Gr. TV>'''/zn, color, 
+ •yn’t/c, producing: see -yen.] The coloring 
matter of platifs. 

chromogenic (kro-mo-jen'ik), a. [< chroinogcn 
+ -ic,] 1. I’ertaiiiiug to clinmiogen. — 2. I’ro- 
ducitig color. Chromogenic bacteria, tliose iiactc- 
ria wtiicll iiriidiice sunie colnr ur pigment dnu ai tci istic nf 
the -species. Tims, .V irrococciis pnidn/insK.v npim starchy 
sulistaiici s priidiiccs l liind red spnts. .Sonic otlicr fungi 
are eliriiiiiogenie, as siieeics of Chirtoiiiiiiin iijioii (laper. 

chromogeuous (krp-moj'e-ims), a. [< chromo- 
<p’n + -oM.s'.] Siiiiie us chroiiioip iiic, 2 . 
chromograph (kro'mo-griif), [< Gr 

color, + write.] Same as hectograph. 

chromoid (kro'moid), a. and n. [< Chromis + 
-Old.] I. a. Fertainiug to or liiiving the charac- 
ters of the Chromida'. 

II. n. A fish of tho family Chromidai. 



chromolenclte os« 

/•YirnmnlATiHfA rkro-iiio-lu'ult ^ it [< (Jr r/»M- )mt U may T)e spen on any ilrar <l«y throiiRh the uprctm- ohaerve llii> enintiniis kchtiiwiiKe in e 

cnrompieucite (Rro-n O lU hU;, t . trr. AV»', •«.«/. ««</ //../,/.■«, Astn.ii.miy, I.. -7». eh,.mic„ll,j hostlli- to ...iKlil.oiiniiK till.;- 

(la, color, + Ji choc, "lute, + -i/c-.J Niirao an ' . . „ ’ ,, //, .s>,'o<vc, Jiati 

. Stellar chromospliere. tlif Kiisroiis envelop aupiMtsciUo ' 


chronogram 

Ohaerve llii> enintiniis kept awake in each savage tribes 


, . . „ , ,, Jiata of Kthii'S, p. 88, 

cl.Tonlclty(k™-„b-Hi), «. [< + -a,; 

dUTOmolithic (kro-mo-hth >k), [< rwrowo- (.Ju-Qmospheric (kro-juo-.sfcT'ik), a. \<^chrofito- ™ F, = Tt. r | 1’lir* or 

+ 'O . Ft. rAni»^//#7/HK/r«y»/ur.J K<'- siihtrc + -/V. ) IVrtaiiiin^' or rolatinK to llio (luniitvof boiiif^chronie oron<)ii^('ontiuuaric(‘; 
latin^ to a clironiolit lio^ru]»h ; exoc-uteU in euro- t-hixnaov^plnTo : us, tlio chroittosphrrir speetruui. pennnnourt^ 

inolithoijl'uphy. U,.,.,. ,,f lU,. c/;/<imi>.-v>/(. )iV mal- l ln iliaaiei.sislin invi isinn of (he iilenisl has to he macio 

liiuh'i’ the f \vt» (lidVri'iit nf n-rmt 

iiii.l .-Ai-o/nV/O/, />’ffn/rs, IHs. of \\ oni. ii. p. 

sini i>. ' ' • Je (kroil'i-kl), tt. [Eiirly ttiuil. K. nlso 

’■ rniiiirlf, < MK. m»//f/e (with iiicimiiiK'''88 term. 


.... , anil are tin ii kiinun aa prntiji 

Ni.r. Anli'i. (ISII), 1. V-;, ( 

chromolithograph (krr.-iuo-Hih'o-trnii), u. [< chromostroboscope (kn.-iiio-stro'iM)-skr.j.), 

(Jr. xii'.i'i'i, (Mildr. + A ]iic(urc or |^< (Jr. color, + ar/iop"':, a (wisfiiiK, n 

print ohtniiici] liy the process of chrouiolithoK- wliirliiif' (< n-, twist, (urn: see xlniiiht), 

riiphy. Often iiiilirevinled to rlimmu. + omitio-, view.] A scientKh' to.v illustriitiiiK 

chromolithograph ( kro-inp'lith'p-k'ihf), r. f. [< tlu' persistence of visiinl ini])ressions by the 
vhfiiiiKiiilhiiiinii'ft, a.] To pi'odnco V>y in(‘iin.s of r.apid rotation of Viirioiisly colored dcHigns. 
(■hroiiioli!lio;;rntdiv. chromotrope, «. rliniiiialnipr. 

chromolithographer (krd nio-ii-thoK'ripfcr), a. chromotype, chromatype (kioTno-tip, -mn- 

Oiie who iiraelises (dironiolilhog:ra]ihy. liji), //. |< (Jr. \iiu>iiit, color, + type.] 


OiH* who nnnMisi's chronnH . . 

chromolitnographic (kro-inp-Uih-o-Knif'ikh n. 

(< t'liniiii'ili + -ie. ( Jf. i‘liriiniolilliif.^ 
l’erlainiiie;toore.\ccutod in (d)7’oniolitlioj;ra|diy. 

A vt ry (‘(HisMlt'nOilf tlcLirci' (»f Ildctily »«mI luitmaliM 
iti tin’ n pj< scnfatjdM (»f llowt is i,i iiltc July M nurril hy tin* 
(7tff;///(( St‘i, J/**., XIII. 


1. photo-cneravilitc process for ]in»dueiiig 
inia-^es aila)i(ed for liutid-crdoriiif'. The iiaagi' is 
iii iiili il tonii a ralher thin iieirativc iipnii a aelatin Dlru chain <1 in his I’allier's Hall. 
M iisid^i-.l with liic'linnn.ate lit pi'las-sinia. The llliii aftri .!// • 

cho is Ir.aiisfi'i icil tea .stieet of paper. The pin 

ei ss is i iiipleoal ehii ll.v ler eejij lag hetaniral Rpeeiiiieiis 


chromolithography (kioTno-H-iho^''ri(-fi), a. 

[< (Jr. color, + li/liiit/rti/ilii/.] A method 

of V'roducing coloretl litlio^rnijilnc jdetures by 
the use (.if a numln'r of prepar(‘d lithoKfaphic 
sfonc.S. The ge neral emllae .atiil the eiidinf 
the tints ill the pirtare te lie reineihieeil are Ii 
mill then t ransferreil to the tl 
onliimr.v methiaUot lilhogrn 
(lireell.v on the keyslene, t'or tile eol 
printing tin? ondiiies of the design a 
Jllates with ir 


2. A piel lire produced by (his process. — 3. A 

sheet of iirinted matter from tvjicN orengrnvcd •■•i .. 

blocks wliero a number of forms arc usod, each 

one with an ink of u dill'eront color, as in chro- rhnvihxii. 

rh of iiiolilhof'riipli.V (■'vhiidi see). -Syn. 1. / 

'• jA chromotypic (kio-mp-lip'ik), ((. \_<vhromt)l!))ni -. 


,. , jirhiciitir, siilhlhlc) for rroiiil.r, rroltitjiir, 

:i (dironiele : see e/iron/e, //.] 1. A liistorieal 

necoimt of facts or events disposed in tho order 
of time; a liislory; es[iecially. a, bare or siinplo 
record of occiirreiu'es in their order of time. 

.So fiiideii the! ill hi-re .Seriptiires and in here r/wi//eh'.i. 

M /I /nii'i'i/lf. 'riMN’flH, !►. ful. 

Irish (7/ /•(.// /(•/(■■< whieh are most falniloiis ami forged. 

.S'pen.or. State o( Ire.laml. 
vk exeejit the Chrniiirlt 
tiii-i'. Stoh a lleire.ss, il. 
2. Fifriiratively, anything' (hat records, con- 
tains, conveys, <)r siigj^osts hislor.v. 

I'.iiroia' «ns rieh in the iieemmiliiteil 




iiade <1)1011 /.ine 
iiisiVried to the 
s Hie ski h toii dv 


+ -if. I I’ertitining to or of the nature of chro- chroniclc (kron'i-kl). r. >. ; pret. and pi>. fhrnn- 

iflfd, flirotiifliiKj. [*x y\\']. ci'tiiiiflt It, \ ct'oii- 

iflv: SCO fhfoiiiflf, a.] To recur 1 in it cliroui- 
cle; narrate; register as hislory. 


niotyiiy. 

Allot her jioint ii> tin llie1iol.vpelpnit'essisllii' adaptation 
uf it to jirinliiiu- 


chromotypographytkrdTnd.u-i.oK;ra-fi),«. « 

nometlmes as maiiv ns forty'. The «r.-t imine...si..ii, taken (Jr. .l/'-m/u, color, + /l//aa/m///o/. | lypoKrilph^V 
liy (he )iriiiter from the kevstone, gives the outlines of jn colors; the art of jiriiiliiig with tvpe in van- 

Il"’ ons colors, 
niitil id) t)ie 


In seeking (o iiilerpret the past liistor.v of (he earth as 
my of mdnre as inif guide, if ikif, deol. Skelelies, ii, 'J7. 
Syn. /ie,'li.'fer, ele. 


jiriliter from die L ., . 

C^lclere, 

foIiHH iimv not ovtirlMi) (MH.‘ imotlirr. 'I'his rlii’oiiuil viKMtrOt'cg.s, 1 . itioun/ni. h( < tltntUKh, /.| A ^wiNl (f a 

AftirUi(^ pi iiiiin« U romplolnl Uic chromous ( ki'o'iuii'^) it [< /7ov*u/(/wu/) + HifuiiiHo; a m'ordol* ()l evouts in IIh- urclor or 
drgK,m a eilllv^^drsia'hmel''' "" Pertaining lo, of tlm nutnro of, or containing 

" 'Jr. chromium. 

The color- Chromoxylograpliy (kid"nid-z^i-l<igT;n-fi), «. r< 


(dironiele; 
time. 


, recorder of e 


chromophan ( kn'i ' i n o - fa n ) , 
color, + (j>aii<rif (\/ aiijiear. 




ing innIter of the inner segments of tho eoiu's 
of the retina of certain animals. 'I’hree varie- 
ties have been di'scribed, ehlorojihan, rhodo- 
phan, and xanthophivn. 
cnromophilous (kni-mof'i-lns), (7. [< (Jr. 

/la, color, + i.a/or, loving.] Fond of color; spe- 


oviiin 

of aflironioiiliildti.s. 

Chromophorous (kr<}-iriof'(i-rns), ((. [< ( Jr. tynh- 

ftti, color, + -(/aipiif, <\ (japiit' = E. (/('((td,] Heav- 
ing or jirodiicing color. 

iiiyis ahieh cause the nilniir of a (•niiipniind ate 
"'/I'eno/Af, ('nal-tar('olnlir.s ftri 


olor, + .ri//()/;r(f/<//.//.] 'I'he art • 
process of pfiiiling wood-engravings in varions 


cd III siiei I sshni, wiis 
simiih r art. il was del 


b'm'l'ni,, iv. 2. 

If it were imt dial liolh the (7(/«m'i7' rs and the statute 
hiKik a.s.sert the imvel eliarueter cif the ahiise [( (OK'dioii iif 
lieiieVdIeiieesI, we might , . . lie (empled hi dmilit whether 
cteeted hy a sedes of td.ieks ..rhit- 

eiiiiii.arativelv late, mill, like the ,, r/ i • i 

■ived hum ehina. cnTomclist (kroa'l-klist ), it. [< fUrotncle + 

, . , . .. . , . (.iiKofcW// A'ei!., C.X.WII. ]<i.s. ] A idiroiiieler. .Slit lltiii, [Hare.] 

cilically, in i mUnjuL, having a si>eetal afhndy iijr chromulet, chromylet, tt. ( < tilr. T/i(T)//«, color, chronicon (kron'i-kon), tt.; pi. flirmiifti (-kii). 
eolonng imiltcr, or readily Inmonmig eoloivd, 4, ,„i,t1cr: see -i/h] Tim coloring maticr 1NE.,< (Jr. pimviim’, iiciit. sing, of xijufixtx;-. soo 

"s that deeper i.orlion of the siib.staiicc of an espcciallv of petahs, etc. diroiiif.l .Saino as flinttiirlr. 

VI"}, 1'!.', V chronic (kron'ik). < 1 . and //. [1. = F. e/oo- Thepre,seid ahhot . . . has,i,dilisheda,/,„.mem,„f tho 

;ii(/i(e; cf. Sp.e/(iii(eo = 1 ’g. c/i min'eo = It.eroiileo aliluy. /’ih'ikIy, lieseriiitiuii of die fast. II. il. 241. 

(.Tl I), (J. fhioiiisfh z= Dan. Sw. /.To///.'/.), < J/. chroniqUOt (kron'ik), a. See vltronif. it. 
e//;‘o/(//7(.''. < ( Jr. ;t7«im<«, < time, of nncer- chronlsporO (kron ' is-por), ,1. A eonlrneted 

tain origin. II. 11.: < ^lE. eid/i//.e, <toi((//.c, ero- of fhroni 

iiitliif {= D. Iroiiijli = olKJ. /,To«</e, (TO////./;, chronizodsporo (Kr(in-i-/(yp-s|ior), a. [< Or. 

<to///( /.•, M 1 1( J. (J. (7(/-o///eo, (7/ro«//.' = Dan. / to'- late (of time), + skim', tin animal, +■ 

iiil.T r= Sw. /.T(Vi///.(/), < OF, <T<ni/(/«c, F. e/iro- ctro/iii, sei'd.] A nami* given to iniiiiitc zoti- 
/i/(//o' = I’r, ffoiiifu = Sp. ffOiiira = I*g. fhni- gporea (microzoiigonidia) wliich att- pi'odiiced 
iiira = It. cniiiifa. < !>. diiotiifii, sing., orig. at. times in tlio cidls of tho water-net lli/iln>- 
pl., < (Jr. annals, neat. pi. of ,t,.mvs"e, acell producing from hO.OOblo 101), 000: 

relating (o time. Cf. e/iro/n'e/e.] I. o. 1. I'cr- so ca lied hecanso tlu-y rest for sevei'al weeks or 
taining oc relating to time; having refereiico i„„i,t},s before dcvel(i]uiig. 
to lime. [Hare.] Siiccillcally — 2. Fontiiuung chrono*. IE-, etc., e/iroao-, < (Jr. T/iiirer, time.] 
a Idiig time; inveterate or of long contirniancc, ^|, oli'iuenl in some words of tJroek origin, 
a di.sea.se; hence, mild as to intensity and i„eaning Mime.’ 

A._.OnobaromeW {k)Oti"'<}-bii-roiu'e-t(;r),)i. [< 

Seme piutiuldgists iluvc invciiicd a tliird ciiidict, viz., ( i r. ^p»ii ■(«;, time, + lniriimcti r.\ A clock liaving 
sidi iuTit.-. iiitiTiiliiig 1(1 di..sigiiiitrtinic)i.v (•.•IBI S will, •lih.ild jni'i’ciiriiil barouu'ter for iis peudidnm, and 

,..,L ui.i. i. „Me,l to show by its gain or loss llto mmin height 




chromophotograph {krr/ im'i-io'h.i-griif), «, (< 

(<r. P(/(J//((, color, + j///(//('/(//v/yi//.] A pictitre 
prod need by the iii'ocess of cliroim ijihot ogra j/hy. 

C/irmno , . , k-avt? <(» !»<• tlf-Kiii'/l 

wlicii i*.\(‘Fiiti‘il with fa.stb*. Silvrr SitntK‘<tni, p, ;»H». 

chromophotography (kid'm<-i-f(Vi(.g'r(i-n). «. 

(< (Jr. color, F jtliotoijrtijihi/,] FJiotog- 

raphy in cob 


chromoplastid (krd-iud-jilas'l id), [< (ir. .slow as lo (irogrcNs: iupf/f/m/., opjiosed to//e«/e. clyronobarometer (kr 

Xfiuijiit, color, + rr-zaarar, verbal adj. ot Tr/naniir, ... 

form (see p/u.v/ie), + -/(/-. | In hot., a grannie 

nil (.(|iii\(i('.Tl rank, w hicli ai'c 

plainly ./-(.mic 


inclosed in j.rol oiilnsm, resembling a chloro- 
phyl granule, but of some ol Imrcolorttiaii gnu-n. 
'J'he colors of llowcrs and fniibs are larg»dy due 
t o their presence. Also called flinmiotfiifilf. 

chromopsla (kim-niop'si-ti ), «. [N L. ( > K. ( /(/■(/- 
moiistj), < (Jr. xi'<‘>l'“j color, + hfo:, sight.] Same 
us rbroinolopsio. 

chromopsy (kro'mop-si), n. English form of 
flifomopxia. 

chromosphere (kroMmi-sHT), 11. [< dr. ai"~‘- 

fin, color, + fiyci/K/, a siiherc.] A rosc-colored 
gascoii.s envelop aronnd the liody of the snn, 
thi-ongh whicli the light of the pliotosjihere 
passes, and from wliiidi the enormous red clond- 


(■ (lisliirhiuicf which wiiifarc werks, tlninKh slight of tllO bill OIIK t 


i'(iiiip:U'cil with the fhiiniif iiiis(.ry wiiich it liillictcit 
(Tulicr limes, is new licgiiiiiing to Im' l•(‘glU•(K•(^ as niicM. 
(liUTihlc. J. J-'itikr, Kvolntlonist, p. ■20!>. 

Also, riirelv, chnniiml, 

Il.f a. A (dironiele. 

JJc ill a chroinijif smifly iiilglitc it write, 

i'ltanii r. Nuns lU-icst's Talc, 1. aS7. 
Tim Crtmike dolli ti'i tctli (his lircfly, 
iliiic fcrlhcr Wold go, iimtcr Unde iiilglit 1. 

/f(i/n. It/ J’arti iiiit, (K. J'J. 'J'. S.), I. fiVIS. 
’Ilic hest ^7(l•ll/((■|yl/(^ dint (Tin lie now coiiijiilcd. 

A. d(((/iK(i/i, llcscriii. (if West Bftllinry. 
riiiral of chronicon. 


masses of flames of hydrogen, called solar i.ro- chronica, «. riiiral of (7//-(/«/(Y/«. 
tiihcrances, ar(i at times tlirown lip, AlsorZ/ro- chronical (kron'i-kal), a. [< chronic + -at.] 
matoxphcfc, co/or-.sp/icrc, and xii rra. Same us chronic, [ftare.] 

The solar idiohisplicrc Is .cvcii.l l.y a layer of glowing A c/oo,oc((/ ilistempcr Is of IciiKtIl, us dropsies, ast Innas, 
VHlmrs and ga.ses of vei y li l egiilnr iie|ilh. . . . This va nnd die like. Qitniri,. 

is.ioiis atiiiosphere is ( oiniininly . nUed lh._- (7,101, (.is/i/(.T> , chronlcally (kron'i-kal-i), «(/('. In a cbroilie. 

a few swa.nds aiiont the higinning or f,i,i of u total e, lijise, Ways : as, u chromculljf discoiiteutea man. 


chronogram (kron '(/-gram), n. F. ihrono- 
(jeamme, < dr. .vpi/co;,, time, + ypnimii, a leller 
or writing, < j/ni^fif (c, write. Cf. chroitoiiraph.] 
An inscriiitiou in which a cerlain date or epoch 
is expressed by the uuiuenil letters coiilained 
in it, each letter being cminted according to its 
indejicrident valiu', as in the motto of a medal 
struck by dnstaviis Adolidius iu l(iJi‘2: “t'hrls- 
tVs DVX; ergo tri VMphVs " (tJ + 1 + V + D 
+ V + X + I + V + M1- V — that is, too + 1 + 
rj + 500 + 5 + 10 + 1 + 5 + 1000 + 5 ItJd'J). 

'I'liero Is iiiiodier near r. lalion of Dm aimgnuns and 
aerostics, wliieli is I'oniiiniiily ealh d a (7o e....,io(0/i. This 
kind of wit. mipeiiis Very ofien on ninny iiiodein iiiciIhIh, 
es|ieein))y lliosc of (leiTnan.v. win il they represent In llio 
liiseriplioli die year in wliieli Uiey w ere Coined. 

.ithlimm, .Sjicetator, .No. tlO. 

'I'liat pnotlo nsedl on die oeens'ion of die K)ilem)ld erea- 
tiiiii of foni'teeii .Serjeants In hiiid w as im ingenious c/i /'(„»«• 
Iiruia Iilluding to the leBtoratlon of Cliarles It., “iillest 
t'nroLVs .MiignVs." A. and (J., Otli ser., X, 8U. 
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chronogrammatic 989 

;lironogrammatlc, chronogrammatical chronologize (kro-noro-jia), r. and 

ki’on 'O-Kia-iiiat'ik, -i-kal),^f. [< vhtonoipnm, \)\i. chroiiolinji::rd,Yt\tr. chrinioloiji^iiuf. \<,ehro- 

''' ' ' tioloi/y + To arranf'u in historic'nl order, 

as events with their <lat,es. 

TliP nuiiiuriiim anil ciuitiuilli lDry (riicssra (tiu-y iU-sitvp 
no In'ticr iiaiiic) of the (ircrk^ tln-inwln-s In llu' !itti'ni|it 
l<i tlicir inytliii al narrntln s. 


r (/idiiiniiilii', ete.; = P. rhnuHnjrnmmaliiiiK'. j 
r.i loiit^inyf to a elironofn’iiin ; eoiitaiiiins' or ot* 

I III' iiatnre of a elironoKrain ; as, “a dnonotjrnm- 
iiKitiral verse,” Howell. 

chronogrammatically (kron *' o - fjra - mat ' i - 

kal-i), 0(/r. Ill Itie manner of a <'liroiioKram. , , , . . 

chronVammatist (kron-o-Kram'a-tisi), a. [< 

rhroiio/indii, tidvv ei>i</mmmiitist, do.] A writer I— l 

„f ..hmm.grams, ' el„o„olo,nn . 

chronograph (kroii'o-«raf), n. [< (Jr. V/'O'O- 
lii/ipoe, recording events (see rliroiio<jrtii>h!/), 
ill. recording time, < .lyieioc, time, 4- y^iicpi/r, 
write.] 1. iV elironogram.— 2. An instrument 
for recording tlio exact instant in wliich an 
event occurs. 'I'lif moKt impiirtaiit iiiitiumeiit. u( tliis 
kiiiil is the iisl roiioinieiil clironn^ialih, the iiarls of u liii-ti 
are ; (") a friiln of eloi kwoi k, leKiilateil, not liy an oiilininy 
1 si apiMiieiit, tint in Hiich a way aa to move witli a contin 
iiniH iiiiil eiiiial)li‘ niotioii, and eany foi wuril 
viliiion of paper ; (ti) a pell whieh ilr; 


chrysalis 

The later rhrniiiiKfii/iii has wairaiiteil tlie poisilnlily of 
lh■tel'lllininx the eilm aliility of tlie in imhis -ysi. m in a 
plllictlnil olieilieliec. I'o/i. Sri. l/n,, \ \1. ( ;;( 

ChronOStea. ». T’inral of c/irmms/t o//. 
chronosteal (kro-nos'te-iil), <1. [< ehfonoslron 

4- -III.] Of or jicrtaining to the elnonosteon ; 
us, rliriiniislriil ('Iciiients. 


. . ami Is so attaehcil I 
leeti'oinaxiiet Unit whenever the eleelrie enri'ent is hrokeii 
or made) tor an instant a Is inndmed In the line drawn 
ly the fieii. The eleetroinaanet is put Into mie eireiiit with 
i eloek or ehronoi<i'aph w Ideli hreaks (or makes) the eliealt 
„ - iiislaat at every seeond, or idher eonvenieiit inler- 
id, and also with an ohserviiik Key. whieh on heimt iness- 
I (at tlie nnauenl thu oliservatloii is taken) Jiiodni-es tin* 


„ , . iihiifie zr:S\t. eroiioliJiilii = \'i:. 

■Iiriniiiloi/iit It. rroiioloi/iii, < tJr. tis if * i/imo- 
/D'lia, < v/iocoe, time. 4- -/i>)in, < 'ei)nv, speak : 
set! -oloflff. ] The seielice of lime. (<;) The method 
of mea.siirin'.; or eompiitin« limi! liy rei'nlar di\iiions or 
periods, aei'oi'ilinK to the |•evolnlioos of tlie sun or iimoii. 
Cl) ,\Kpeeial system l»y whieh sueh iiieaHaremi'id iselteeled, 
(ei Till- seieiiee of aseerlainiii); the true hi.sliiiieal order of 
past events and llieir exaet dates, (i/) \ pailienlar state- 
ment of the siipiHised proper older of eertaiii past evenl.s: 
as. tiai , ■1111,111,111.111 of till- liret-k.s. Astronomical or 
mathematical chronology, tin* iLstvimomieai part of 

aio -l Hlieei or eliroMolocy. 

ontimious line chronometer (kro-nom'e-ter), II. [— r-’. ehrii- 


The hnmaii e/iiv., 
ill adult life, dllter 
aieiil, Slnielnie, pi 


s. thonuh eoniplrti 


for 


Thu ri 


t i.s that jetss ap|iear n|>on the liao 
•ry seeond, and also every time tho 


drawn liy the . 

key is tonelied ; and thu relative distanees of tiiesu joks. 
whieli can ho iieonrately measnred. nive tlio time of tlm 
oliseinatlon eoireet to a llftielli nf a seeond. The namo 
i7oeii",</ivi/i/i is also applied to various kiadsof watelies .so 
eoiitrlviid that when a hntton Is pressed the .seennd-liaad 
slops, or one of two seennd hands stnlis, or tlio .seeond-haiid 
leaves a dot of Ink upon tho dial. 

3. All iiiHtruincnt for measuring a .small inter- 
val of tilUO. Tho siinplost liistrament of this deserip- 
tioii eoiisisls of a tmiinu fork earryiiiii at the end of one 
of Its promts a hit of onill, whieh senilehes a wavy line 
upon a nmviiii; [lieee of hlaekened [laiier. At the heKin- 
niiiit ami at the end nf tho interval to he measiireil an iii- 
ihietion S|ini k is inado to jiass thiiaiKh the paiier i lose to 
the mavkilht poiul. T'«o lltllu dots avo thus made, and 
the niinilierof waves and fi aetinns of a wave lietweeli tlieiii 
k'ives the Interval of timo i xpressed In terms of the iieriod 
of vihration of the fork as a unit. Bouleng^’S ebrono- 
graph, an iiistniiiieiit liy means nf w hii h a small interval 
nf tline is detennined hy ineasmimt the K]inei> ileseriiied 
liy a ralllnit liody diirini; the interval. It is tho insini- 
im nt most used for ohtalnim; iaitial veloeltlos. liash- 
forth's elii'oaoitraph i.s also iiseil for this linr)iosi-. 

chronographer (kro-img'ra-fcr), h . [< ehromuj- 
ruphu 4- -cfJ.] .(.)iio who writes coiict'riiing 
time or tlie evt'nts of time; a cliroiiiclcr. 

tliir monkish and sneooodinu i7i/nmioiv//i/it /-s. 

,sV7i/i‘/i, On iM'iiytons ridyolhioii, I’ref. 

Kven Wh'stmlnster had loliif iiirn had \u‘i' 
and far away in fiirfhest Wulos, (Jeolfroy, the Moiiinoiiih 
man, was iiiakini; men open their eyes very wide imleed 
with tales. ymiifei/i/ It, ,'., t'l.XII. .ilH. 

[< rhriDio- 

Of or [icrtaiiiing to the clirono- 
griipli, or to its use iti noting time: as, the 
l•ln•olllHJrll|>lli(! iiicthoil of roconliiig the transit 
of a star. 

Win'll pio]ierly eontrolled, lids eiinmoseoiie imasiires 
llm time as aeeiirately as any of tlio i7i/ii/ini//i(/7iiV melli- 
ods wiiloli liavii lieon proposed, XI. 



chronographic (kron-o-graf'ik). 
Ill•lll>ll + -/>. I ('" I • . 


iioiiilire = Sp. l^|•on6metrl) = I’g- ehioiiomi lrii 

It. eroiiiimriro, (. (Jr. |/io- 
I’oe, time, + /II Tilin', mcii- 
Hur<*. 1 1. Any instrunicfit 
that fucasnres lime, or 
iliviilc.s time into etpial 
jiortions, or is nseil for 
Unit purpose, as a eloek, 
watefi, ortlial. — 2. Si>e- 
eifieally, a time-keeper 
of great aeenniey <h‘- 
sigiieil to he used lor de- 
termining th(! longitude 
at sea, or for any other 
pnrpo.se when' a very 
<*,\aet measurement of 
tiiiK* is reipiirt'd, Tim 
marine i lirononieter dilfei s 
, , p. , ..,1 |..|. A. iiiriv from till* iirdimiiy wateli in 
nt.lii. ti'r'.ii-.|>i'iiili'.l iio-imUil.i tile prineipio of its eseape- 
i, tliti>iii>int ti i-i..il.iiuc. meiit. wliieli is so eonstmeti 'i 

that tlio lialaneo Is free from 
tin* wlieels ilarlmr tlio greater part of Its vilinitioii, and 
also III hema lilted with a I'liiniieiisatliMi adjaslnieiit, eal- 
enhiled to preveiit the expansion and euntraetiiiii of the 
metal hy the aelion of heat and e<dd from atleetimt its 

helieoiilal. that of the wateli spiral. Tho poeket i hi'o- 
liometer does not dilfer in iippeuram e from a waleh, t \- 
eepl that it is snmewliat lamer. 

3. An instrninent iidt'inied to set tin* pace ami 
rhythm for ti jiit'ct! of innsie; a metronome. 
^Olar chronometer, a sim-dial adapted to show solar 

chronometric, chronometrical (kron-o-mer- 

rik, -ri-kal), n. [< c/ironowch'f -f -ie, -irnl. 

K, l■lll■l>l>olllelri(|tle, ('te.J 1, Pertaining to or of 
the nature of elironometry. — 2. Pertaining to 
the chronometer ; measured hy a ehronoincter. 

The disi overy of the dilferent evpali.sihilitie.s of metals 
hy heat uavo ns the means of eorreelimf oiir , l,riiiii,iiii'tri 
l id inoasnremeiit.s of astroiiomieal periods. 

//. Sii, iii-er, I nivefsal I’rooress, p. H2. 
Chronometric governor, a devh e to render the mean 
M'lneily of an enuine uniform, liy means of smnu kind of 
lime-m"asnrer .set to work at a (in srrilied and ennahlo 


chronoCTaphy (kio-m 

iioi/riiidiics: S)). eroiioi/ 


■ chronoinetry (krd-nom'e-tri). II. [< l■ltroHllln- 
i-iiog'ra-fi). II. P. ehro- c/n- -h -i/d; P. eJi)'o/io///f7ne, etc.] Tho art 
Sp. eroiioi/riifia = Pg. ehroiioi/rit/ihiii or process of ineasiiring tiiru* ; 1 he mousnring of 
=:\t.eroii(ii/niJiii, <(Jr. t7)oeo)/i«i;»i/, < p/ioro'/Kii/ioi-, timo hy period.s or divisions, 
recording tiint'S and events, a cliroiiocriiphcr in tins rcenmiiiion of tlio e/cioitoi/Wn/ of orsanie pm. 
(> \j. ehvoililllVil llhllfi'), i. lyideiK', fimi*, 4- ) Iiii,jii ll', re-s, lln ro i.s nnipit stioiiHld,v sri at pmmi.He for the rntnre. 
write.] Tho description or investigation of /■.’.//. c/ioXe, .Suv in Kdmatlon, p. leo. 

past events, with rt'feroneo to tho linn' of their chronopher (kron 'p-fer), ii. [< Ur. ipom;. time, 
oecurronee ; chronology. [Uare.J 4- i^iliieiv = K. bend. ( Jr. aiiulogies would re- 

chronologer (krp-nol'd-jer), n. [i eliriniiiloiiij tpiiro ‘'el/ry/ioidio/-.] An instruinenl for trans- 

4- -c/'l.] One vi'i’sed In chronology; one who mitt iiigri'cords of time (as hy ti standard clock), 
invt'stigates or records tho dates of jiast events hy means of eleetrieity, to distant points, 
and transactions. Also eliroiiiiloi/i.sf. chronoscopo (kroii'o-skop), ii. [=: P. e/i/otm- 

I llnme I was hunt hut .seven hiiadred lift ie three yearcs = P- e/mmseepo, < Ur. T/mene, time, 4- 

hefiire Christ, as . . . must nf the lu st ('/iiiuiufii./. is due (Tiki.ti le, ohsi'rve.] 1. All inslrumt'lit for mea- 

''eimrd. Cic'i/id, Crudities, I. 1 t:i. .suriiig e.xtremely short intervals of timo. Spe-’ 


chronosteon(kr()-nos'te-oii), jd. rhnoiostrn. 
(ii). |\Ii. (Cnilc.S, ISSUM, <Uf. l/'urur, lime (ill 

iillnsioii to Ij. tempi/, S', linn*, iilso ti'iii|i!c of tho 
head: see /iinjili-, triii/ioeiil-), 4- ,',eT:iir, hone.] 
'I’he fciiijinral hotie, or os t('m|)oris, of liniiiaii 
iinatomy. iind-phologically coiisidci'cil to lio 
composcil of a miinlicr of separato and dilTcr- 
ciit hones. 

pufal. We will .-iihsliliite the siniile word i-toiui'ixt. Mil. . , . 
'\‘\u' c/iron*tKf^‘oii is .sfcii to iiiiiti' tlir twi* uiriit ottici'S (>f 

chronothermometer (kron i).iiii r-motit'c-ter), 
11. f < Ur. i/iueui, I iine, 4- tliennoiiietei'.^ A tdiro- 
nometer with an iineonipensatod or iinti-eoni- 
|ieiisated halanee-wheel, used to show tlie mean 
temjif'ralun*. » 

Ghrodcephalus, >I. Same as t 'liroieiiriiihiiliDt. 

ChroScoccaceae (ki'o (i-ko-kiVse 0), n. /*/. (NL., 

< < liroiieoeeiis 4- -iireir. ] A family of hliie-green 
algte, belonging to tin* order f 7 /)/do///i;/ee(i'. 

They are niieroseupie iinleellular pianN, sjiln l ieartu ey- 
lindrieul in sliape, and sulitary ur iinded in fiiinilies, urteii 
hy inean.s of an eiivelupiiiK jelly. They ueeiir in Imlh fresh 

ChroSCOCCUS (krd-o-kok'ns), ii. ( NL., < Ur. tfn'ia, 
t/iu/ii, color, 4- hiiHhiic, berry. ] A genus of algu*, 
typical of tho i'liriiiieovciieeiv, ehnraeteri'/.ed hy 
glohoso, oval, or (from pressure) angnlar cells, 
without a gelatinous envelop, and I'xisting sin- 
gly or in free faniilios. They grow in moist 
places. 

Cnro61epoid(kro-ol'G-poid), ft. 
etdor, 4- >/ TT/f, scale, 4* t/i'ni-, form. J In Heliviiol., 
eoiisisting of miniilo yellow senles. [Ware.] 
ChroSpsia (krp-op'si-a), «. [NIi.,< Ur. xiibii, 

l/inei, color, -h iii'i'w, vit'w.J Sumo ns ehromn- 

chrotic (krd'tik), a. [< Ur. xo'k tho 

skin, 4- -/('.] Perlaining to the skin. 

chrottat (krot'ii), //.; pi. ehrotfic (-e). (Mli.l 
.\n aneient mnsienl instrument. See rroiiiH 
and erirlh. 

Chrozophora (krp-zof'o-rii), II. INli., jirop. 
'f ///•o.sop//o/'//,< T/iij<;, color, tlie etilor of the skin, 
orig. skin (ef. d/’''''*f'T) tiiigo), -h -ipo/im, < oijiiiv 
= P. bend.'] A small genus of low-growing 
iiiinnal or perennial plants, natural order /•'/(- 
liltorbiileeir. | h,- hi st knuwn speeies is C. l,'ii<'i„ri,i. 'i 
small, pmsfvate, liuary annnal, witli slender eylimlriial 
.sleiiis aiiddiiiupinn fruit , euinpused uf three hhiekish runnh 
eells. It. is a native uf warm places in the suiiih uf fhe 
rupe, and prudnees a deep purple dye l alli d (ii/ //.'<7r. 

chrys-. Set* ehri/sii: 

chrysal, cryaal, ». [Origin olisenro.] In ineli- 
en/, a kind of iiineh or eraek in a Imw. h'liei/c. 
lihl., If. ;i7s. 

chrysalid ( kris'ij-lid), n. and 11. [ < P. ehi i/.'inliile 

= So. erisiitiilii r= I'g. elinjsiiliilii =r It. eri.siiliile, 

< Nil. ehi'ijsiilis, i|. V.] I. //. Snine ns elii i/.'Hili.'t. 

II. n. Ivelating to a chrysalis. Uneiie. 

chrysalldan (ki’i-.suri-dnti). n. Same as (■///•//.■<- 
nils. 

chrysalis (kHs'ii iisl, //. ; id. elii\i/siiliile.i (kri- 
Sill'i-dez 1. [Nil., ( 1 1. elil'i/silllis, ^ I i r. | fn on'/ / n; 
(->/('-), tho gold-colored sheath of linttei'llies. 


chronologic (kron-d-loj'ik), a. [< ehroiioloijij 
4- -to; = P. eliriiiiiiloi/iiiiie.] Same us eliroiiii- 
III,, leal. [Rare.] 

chronological (kr<m-o-loj'i-ka,l), II. [As chroiiii- 
loi/ic 4- -al.] Ridating to eliroindogy ; eoiitain- 
ing an aeeount of events in tlio order of time; 


ilh'ally — 2. An iuslriimeiit for measuring tho 
velocity of jirojt'ctile.s. rin* mu.st uem nd arramie- 

ini'iit I'liiisisls uf a si'i'ies uf ns llii'uiii:li w hieli a ladl 

Is made tu jmss, tlie riipliire uf eaeli seivi-ii lireakiiix fur a 
inuiiieiit tile I'untiiiiiity uf an I'h elrie eiirri nt, selliii'.,' in 
ai'tiuii ail elt'i'triinniKnelie iiiai lilne, and naikim; a in-r- 
'iit mark ur rei urd. Hipp'8 ChTOnOSCOpe, a time- 


Aeeording to tho order of l ime : (lH,nehronoloili- m'"i'!in i'iK inslrnnient eunsl.sling uf n train uf wliei'ls. 
•/d table or ..array VO ; a ehronoloi/ienl tu-rtinge- t^vhh'h is";;,r;'«':r iiT a;:.“u!!;*'::M'';n 

inoiifc of works or art. — Chronological column, with tlm main tiiilu i.v tlu* nrtion of .1 .luti h «i>rkf,n'y 
cotiiHin, 1. nil rlivtroiiianimt. 'I'lio hainln, nt flvwt Htutioiinrv, an? 

chronologically (kron-o-loj'i-kul-i), a(tt\ Tri a thruwii into «t ar hy tho initial **v«‘!it of thr pt ilcMi to he 
(^Itroiiolof^K'al inatinor; in a iiiannor accoriVui*? jmawuri-a juul move until, at the timil event, they are 

tno rules or chronology; with regartl to the the interval l/elween Ihe twu events, 
true order of events; as regartls chronology. chronOSCOpy (kro-nos'ko-pi), ii. [< rhrono.seopc 
chronologist (kro-nol'o-jisl), n. [< ehrono'loi/y 4--//!t; =r P . ehron„.>ieitpU\] Tho art op process 
+ -ist ; = F. chronoloyiste,] Same as e/tm/mlo- of measuring tho duration of short-lived phe- 
ger. nomoua ; the use uf a chrouoscope. 



gold,) .V fiinn 
whieh hiitler- 
tlii's, niidlis, and 
most other in- 
sects jissiime 
when they iihun- 
doii the laf\ nl m* 
entei'iiillnr state 
J Siiiir i.'V tuid before they 

winged or jier- 
leot state; speeitlcallv. Ihe pupa of a hnllcr- 
llv. In tlm I'hrv.salis form the animal is In n slate uf 
lest ur insi nslbilily, and exists williuiit nutriment fur a 
)eni;t)i uf time varying witli the speeies and season Unr- 
iiiK tin's period an elaboratinn is «u1iik on in the interior of 
tho ehrysalK siviiiK In fbe oraaiia of the future auimal 
tliolr proper development before it breaks Ita envelop. 



chrygalls 

The ftorm of the ciwe of tlic chrysnli* viirin with different 
families and orders. Those of most lepidoiitertms Insects 
are inclosed In n soinewlint horny ineinhriinons coihc, HUtl 
((enerally of a more or less iniKiihir form, iiointed at the 
ahdomlnul end uml sometimes at both ends. Itefore the 
enteriiilhir nnderKoes Us transfcirmatioii into this stale It 
often siiins for Itself a silken i oeonn, within whieli the 
chrysalis Is eoneealed. In joosl nf (lie f’d/en/deid the h'liR 
of the ehrysali.s are In dislinet sheaths; in the 
fern they are not distinet ; in (he loenst trilie. and miiny 
other insects, the ehrvsiills lesetnhles the jierfeet insi'ct. 
and dllh'i's from the latter |ii ini'i|i:illy in not having 
the wintts eorniilete. Also eallid r/iia/so/hf, ihninaliUnn, 
pupa, and formerly onee/ni, 

’I'his dull rhriisalU 
r'raeks Into shininii witiKs. 

7V/i/o(,v<oi. ,stt. Himeon Stylltes. 

chrysalis-shell (kriH'a-lis-shol), n. Tlip hIioII 
of a gUHtropial of tln'tfoiniH I'lijxi ovftiniily I’u~ 
itidiV. 

CuTysamine (kris' ly-min), ». [< Or. ;i7>nodc, 

gofll, + timiiii'.] A coiil-tar toilor til’ fin* o.\y- 
nzo groui>, umni in ilyeiutr. It. (lyt>H on eolton 
a Hulplinr-vcllow, roinnrkaltly fiipt to 

chrysaniline (kri-tsun'i-lin), n. f< Or. v/mnoc, 
trold, + tiiiilinc.] A vory Ijoiiiitiful yellow (Ivo, 

obtained by Hulnnittinyf the rt'Hidtie from wliitdi 
rosaiiilino has bt'en exlraeft'd to a eiirrent of 
steam. A (inantilv of the hase passes into sohition. and 
If nitric ai'iil Is added to it ehrysaiiiline is precipitated 
In the forat of u ailrate, not easily solnhle. 

chiysanisic (krls-a-uls'ik), «. [< Or. v/'hoor, 

gold, -b fltdaic.] Xlseer only in the following 
phrase. Chrysanlslc acld.l'vH.-.Nathi. an a< id form- 
ing Koldeii yellow erystals, used in th(! preparatiiai of eer- 
tain aniline dyes. 

chrysanthemom (kri-sau'lhe-mtim), a. [= F. 
cJiri/mnthimi' =z Sp. It. criso'uloiio = rhri/- 
mntemo, < L. rhi-jimndKinum, < Gr. ;^/)i>otii’flipoi’, 
lit. ‘golden flower,’ < .tpi’crdt;, gold, + Mhimv, 
flower.] 1. A plant of the genua ('liry»(inthr- 
mtim . — 2. I [Nit.] A large genus of eom- 

posito yilanls, chit'fly iiativt-s of F-uroiat, Asia, 
and northern Africa, riie Kenei ie name is now rarely 
appropriate, as oidy a small nnmtier Inive yellow llowers. 
The perennial ehrysutithemnm of tlie Hardens. .SVaease 
ov Jrulifiiiii, li milivu of Clilnu and .lapan, htis dev(do\ied 
under eiiltlvation a nreat diversity of liandsome and re- 
markahle varieties. It nmks as the national tfower of 



C A ryxa ft them um fruUitens, 


Japan, where special attention is paid (o its enltivation 
and VHriutioM, titid where an o[ieti Itt-petaled eiirysunthe. 
inniii is the imperial eadpli ni, .Several idlier species are 
fretpiently eiiltlvati'd for ormimeril, as //afeseeax, f. 
roneum. etc. Tlie Keans im lndes ttie <'ommon feverfew (('. 
I'aitlienlum), the eorn-muriKidd of I'.nrope (<’. seaefaat), 
and tlie wiiitewecpl or oxeye thiisy (('. Lt'uranfhftnttui). 

chiysarobin (kri-sar'o-bin), a. [< NI>. chrysa- 
robiiium, < Gr. ypiardc, gold, -b (ir{ar)oba, orig. 
a native (K. Ind.) name for the bark of a le- 
guiniiious tree. ] 1 . Same aa (loa iiowdcr ( which 
see, under /lOU’ilcr). — 2. A sup|iosed eheinical 
pi'iueinle, the chief eonstituent and active me- 
dieinul jtrinciple of (Joa jjowder. 

chxysarobinum (kri»‘'ar-p-bi'nnm), a. |NL. ; 
see chrysarnbinA A mixture of jiroximatt* jiriti- 
ciplea extracteu from Goa powder, formerly 
miHtakeu for chrysophanic acid. It is used iu 
certain skin-diseases. 

chryselephantine (kris't i-e-fan'tin), ( = f. 
chryMrilhanlinr, < Or, .ypeat of gold 
ami ivory, < rpwyt;, gold, -b ivory, ele- 

phant, > (//^(n'ro’oe, ttf ivory: see tlfjtbnnt.] 
Composed of gold ami ivory: speeifieally, in 
ancient art, applied to statues overlaid with 
plates of gold and ivory. .Sm li a statue was Imill ii|i 
upon a Wooden core or tratne, lirin'eil and snstained l>y 
rods of metal. WInm tlic senlptor laid eomph teil his 
model, tile tlesli-surfaee of a east taken from it was marked 
off into seetlons. 'I'liese were sejiarated from one another, 
and reproiiueed in ivory plates, wldeli were evenimilly faa- 
teiii'il on or tUted into the siirfaef of the wooden core. The 
draperies also were divided into seetioiis and rejinalneed 
in Bold, gold of different tints often lieing llllrodueed, ami 
were fitted upon tlie statue like a garmeut. The gold por- 


tions were sometimes made removahlo na m mo aica 
statue of Athena by I’hidlas In the rartneiion at Athens , 

In that east- they wi-re regiirdeil as a reserve fund availulde 
to the state in time of need. 

The proportions of the whide hiiildiiiK Ithe I'arlhenoii) 
Itself were aKuiii :idjiiste<l to the seale of the fhrtmle- 
phantine statue of I'idlus Athene which it eoiitailu-d. 

T. .Veiefiin, All and .Areha-ol., p. ri.'!, 

Chrysemys (kris'e-tnis), n. I NL., < Or. .Tpetn'"-, 
gdlti, -b //let; nr /pi e (/i/i'd-), the fresh-water lor- ^ 


090 chrysography 

In the jfreat ish-groon, roughened by shallow pits of brighter 
• x.. lueldllic, color. I'lie laivie are elongate, eyliinlrleal, 

legless grnlis of a wliltlsli color, wlileli tiimiel under tlio 
liark of tree.s, and are easily reeogidzed liy the enormous 
ai/e of the first tlmraeie joint, whieli is rounded at tlie sides 
and flatteiieil above and lieiieiitli. Two very nimiidnnt 
North Amerii iin species are i/eiilipes, which InfesU plnc- 
frees, and ('. J'rmnrntii, whieli alli'cts various deiaduong 
tn-es, and liy laeferenee oreliard trees. Its larva Is the 
well known ilat-lieaded apple tree lioriTof oreliardlsts. 

. - ' ik' 1 " X X X Ohrysochlora (kris-ii-klo'rii), n. [NL. (La- 

loise.] A genus of fresh-water turf les or terra- ^,oltl. + . gi’ccn- 

pnis, of the family The painted t.irlle i.sh-vellow.J A genus of dipterous insects of a 

(lie iTiiied States, nhomidiiig in |.onds mid slow streams gohlen-groeu color, whose larvTO hvG 111 cows 
from t'anada to Mexico. dung. 

chrysene (kris'en), w. [< Or. ji'peirik, gold, -b chrysochlore^ (kris'o-klor), «. [< ( hrysochlo- 
-iin.] x\ hydrocarbon (OjhI I fo) found in coal- r/P, <p v.] An animal of tho family t Viry.yo- 
lar. It melts at 4.vr K, and i.s only alightly solnhle in ehloridiit<V ; a Cape inolc. 

Iileohid, etlier, and eiirhon illsiilphid. It erystallizea in chrySOChlore'” (krls ' 6 - klor), ». [< ('hryno- 

h-atlets whieli have a violet llnoreseenee. rhloni, (J. V.] A dipterous insect of the genus 

chrysochloridid (kris-o-kl 6 'ri-did), n. An in- 


OhrysidldSB (kri-sid'i-de), > 1 . }d. [NL.. 

•VIA- -b -ida-.] A family of tiibiiliferous hyu 


ctivorous mammal of the family Cbrysorhlo- 
rididtr, 

Ohrysochlorldidse (kris’o-klp-rid'i-de), II. p/, 

I NL., < ('hryuvvhlorLs {-rid-) -b -ida'J] A family 
of mole-liko fossorial mammals, of the order 
Insecticorn ; the gold-moltm or Capo iiiolea of 
South Africa. Ttiey me related to the Madngiisean 
eentetids, Imt not speelully to the true Tnlpiiitc. ’I'hcy 
have n dense, soft, Instrons pelage •, neanelform skull, w ith 
110 liiterorliital eonstriethai or postorlpital iiroeesses ; z.vgo- 
inata completed ami tympanies Imllate; no pnliie sym- 
pliysis; tlie tihia ami tllmhi ankylosed ; the Umlis very 
shipi't ; the fp>r« feet willi largo stippiig claws lor digging; 
the ears small and cpiiwealepl ; iip> tail visihle externally; 
and the eyp'S ruplinientarv imd eipverepl witli skin. There 
are two genera, ('hryKiir)iliin» nnpi Chiih iieMoris (or Am- 
Miixomnn), ilislingniKhp.pl hy their dpoititipin. 

Ohrysochloris (kris-o-klo'ris), n. [Nil. (Lae6. 
P^iio, 171)8), < Or. ;tYii'(T()i;, gold, -b jj/'i.i/air, green- 
ish-yellow.] Tho tJ^lical genus of the family 

uoptt'rons inseels, ha ving the poslerior alMlomi- i (Vromidn a ^ 't o' d*!' / r ? 

.,p,!...xn.>. i,pp,roPrp.<:tiP..«i,Jplu..m.l..r.i.W>.tpl.c) j,,'., . 

;,(pi,..f,.r,wi,ic.i,gix„c...i..o„pe«i.u»sr«.p«.pt 

are rii hly ep)lpn'ep| imseets, very ap-tive in tlie Imtti'st sun- 1 ' 

shine, anil eaptOilp* ppf rolling thi-msilves up iutpi a Ipiill. 

They are spplitary and pancsillp-, depositing their eggs In 
the nests ppf pptlier tlpiiii’iinpli'ni, espp p iall.vof the fpiiutpirliil 
wasps. Tliere are sevp'ial geneiii iiippI iminy sp< p ip'S. 

Ohrysis(kri'sis), II. [NL. (Lintiiens, ITOfi), <0r. 

Xpi'Cir, a Vessel of gold, a golil-broidered dress, 

< gohl.] The typical genus of tho fjtni- 

ily Chri/s-ididir, eoiilaining the gold-wasps or 
ruby-taileil Hies, hnndsonu'ly colored with me- 
tallic hues. ioniln is the Ipp st kiippwii spei-ip-s; it lias 
tlie liiml tlpppiax amt legs rieli hliie pir grpsoi, ami tlie iiliplo- 
roppery reii. Also .sjallepl, iniprpp|)eiiy, f Vi/ ixix. 




violet. (\ (iiirriis is the Cape chrysochlore or 
gold-mole. Also spelled, improperly, Chritio- 


chryso-. |NL. (before a vowel, ebrys-), < Or. 
y/ii'pyilf, goM, a word of nneerlain origin and rt*- pldorit 
lalnins.l A n element, in many compound words chrysochroUS (kvis'd-krus), u. [< Or. 

Greek origin, nieaii I iig gold. jppooe, gold-colored, ^ p/ii'm'pp-, gold, -b ,|/ih(i, col- 

Chrysobalanus (kriH-o-bal'a-ntis), 11 . [NL., < ^r.] Of a golden-yellow color. 

Gr, ;,/..prT<«;, gohl, -b /hi/«,.p.,;, an acorn.] Agtmus chryS 0 C 0 lla(kris. 6 -kol'ii ), ii. [NTi. (> F. Wiii/ao- 
of rosaceous tret's and shnibs, with simple eii- ^ rri.wn.hi = It. crixcrolln), < Or. V/>r- 

tire coriaceous leaves, small white tiowt'rs, a gold-srdder, < 

glue.] 1. A silicate of the ]irotoxid of copper, 


basal style, and a fle.sh.v oiie-st 
e ipriihalily luily Iwii spep-ip s. ' ‘ 
ei tivi-ly, 'file epipoa idiim, t 


LMled fruit. There 
riea uial America re- 
IP. is fpnind tlircpiigh- 


Thu wpipppI is heiivy, Tiiirpl, and strut 


of a bluish-green to sky-blue color, aimarently 
produced from the decomposition or copper 
ores, which it usually accompanies. — 2. Borax: 
so called in the sixtetmlh century because it 
WHS used in soldering gold. 

gohl cohir, < gt.ld, + beryl.] chryBOCOllet. a. Same as cbrysocollo, 1 

Amineralofayelh,wish-g;eeiitoemerald^i;'eii JinuirsiK 

color, sometimes red by transmitted light, an Spi.supream Hompr, uml Wealtli (matelit hy nono) 
uluminato of glueinnm. It U fuiind in rpplled peh- , , Hei 'md the Wlsptpim uf great Sahamm. 
hies ill Itrn/.il iin.l t'eyh.ii ; In line crystals (variety ah x- •N'/lee.Wer, tr. ppf till liartiis s W eeks, li,. Thu Mngiilfleence. 
imdrite) ill the ITal ; aii.l ill gianite at Haildam, fuiiuee- chrySOCTaCy (kri-Sok'ril-si), ll. [< (Jr. riivnbr, 
tip-lit, mill elsewhere ill the ITiited States. It is next tu 4. 'V x , ,.,.1,. 1^' ri'l.„ 

lilt- sapphire in hiinltiess, and Hiiine varieties are enipluyp-d b •■( '/ i t •* , N hpo.tii, inle,] Iho 

ill jewelry, tlie klml call- jiowof OF rule of gold or AVealth. [Bare.] 

' ■' ri/f, wilieh pre- xOv Tliat extranrilliiary liyliriil iir mule lii twcim ilenmeraey 

... . ...... anil i-Ari/xpan-np-t/, a miliveiiiirii Ni-w t'.nglanil serving man. 

O. IT. //ip/nii x, tdsle Venni'r, ix. 

chrysogonidium (kris'o-go-nid'i-um), a.; pi. 
t'hrynoyonidia (-11). [.NB., < Or. xpcaor, gold, 

-b )/av>f, seed, -b dim. -irimip.] In lirhenoloyy, a 
gonidium wliich contains orange-colored gran- 
ules. 


chrysoberyl (kris'd-ber-il), a. [< L. ebrysohe- 
ryiliis, < (.Jr. ;i 7 >co(),. l///)r'7 7 or, biwyl witli a tinge of ^ 


•M’lits an upaleseent play 
uf liglit, lieing espeeiiilly 
iiilmired. The variely 
ah'xaiiilrite, having an 
emerald-green eulur hy 
relleeti'd and a ciiliim- 
hiiie-red tiy truiiHiiiitted 
light, |.s iiliui priaeil ns a 
gi'iti. Also called cymu- 

Chrysobothris 

(kns-o-bolh'ris), w. 
[NL., < Or. xpcciir, 
gold, -b ,.<>J)/«)c, a pit, 
trough.] Agetinsof 
bu]irestid beetles, 
coiitainiiig 11 inner- 
ous species, of ob- 
long dejtressed form 
and on the upper 
side usually brown- 



chrvBOCTaph (kris'd-giaf), n. [< Gr. jypetaV, 
gold, + yinipfi, a writing, < j/nhheiv, write.] A 
mamiscript tho h'tters of which are executed 
in gohl, or in gold and silver, 
chrysography ( k ri-sog' ra-fi ), w . [= F . chryno- 
yraidtu; = H\}. vrinoyriifui, <. ML. ebrymgraphia, 
< Gr. xprco}pii<itiii, < xt>”<yo}im<p(>^\ one who writes 
in letters of gold, < xp'"^'k, gold, -b ypiiftiv, 
write.] 1. T'lo art of writing in letters of 
gold, practised by the writers of manuscripts 
in the early middle ages.— 2. The writing itself 
thus executed. — 3. In Gr. antiq., the art of 
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embroidering in gold, of inlaying other rnotals Ree), detached from tlio polyp-Bto<ik, and in this 
w ith gold, aud the like. Btaie mistaken for a different gemis. 

. hrySOld (kris'oid), w. [< Gr. like OllTySOmitris (kris-o-mit'ris), w. [NL., < Gr. 


chrysiire 


< ;rpw<ic, gold, 1- fWof, fonn.] A name for 
I'anner’s alloys, which roseinblo gold. They 
ire eomposod of copfwr, nluiuiuiuni, and silver. 

chrysoldine (kri-soi'din), w. [As Chri/snid 4 - 
A coal-tar color used in dyeing, the 
hydroclilorid of diamidoazobonzene. it <• 

. f ilui-k-vliilet cryatala Hnliililu ill wiitor. ' 

v. llMWon silk and cotton. 

chrysoin (kris'oin), n. [irreg. < Gr. ;t'/)i>fidc, gold, 
+ Sarno as rcsorcinal i/cllow (which seo, 

under yeUotc). 

chrysolepic (kris-o-lep'ik), a. [< Gr. w'odc, 
rcefil, + /e?r/f, scale, + -n;.] Koseml " 
eii scales.- Chrysolepic acid, a 


of chalcedony commonly apple-green in color 
and often extremely beautiful, so that it i.s 
much esteemed in jewelry, u is tninsiurmt, .,r 
Boinctlmi'H Rcnil triinHimrcnt, .md of a liunini ss little’ in- 
ferior to that of Hint. 


Iiat wan tliu laat prear 
i draiiglit of wine wit 
o, )C. thh 


•llitioii 


I chrysoprasuB ( kr i - sop ' l a - zus) , 
c/in/.s'epro.ve.] Samo as vhrijsoprd: 

And llin fonndationa of tho w.ill of tin 
nialicd wiMi all inaniu r of iirci ioirs aloncs. 
diition wna jimiicr ; . . . ttie tcntli, uchrii 


[L.-. I 


m.o/>, gold-eolered), < v/icmir, gold,"- . 

Cf. ('hrysojHi.^ A genus of hexaduetous dip- 


XinxTofitjTpir (in rVristotle), n kind of hinl, ac 
cording to Sunflevall the gohiiinch, < xi>vn"<:, 
gold, -I- -m/rpic, of uncertain meaning.] An 
Aristotelian name of some small yellowish lord 
that feeds upon thistles, perhaps the gold (iiicli, 

taken by lloie in 1828 as the name of a ge 

It dyes brlitlit of fringillinn birds, including tho linnet or sis- 
kin (f '. ^pinus), and later extended to a number 
of American linnets, as tho pine-finch (G. hiniis ), 
the American goldfinch (f '. friatis), etc., naving 

mutely conic bill, pointed wings and short Ohrysops (kri'sops), v. [Mo (Meig.-u, 18().'l), 
, forked tail. Heo cut under rjroW/i/ic*, irreL' < Gr v/iomi-oc witli 10 . 1 , 1 . nvoa v,,.’ 

u'mbimg gold- ChrysomonadldSB (kri8''o-mo-iiad'i-de), w. )>!. , i. . i . ' ' 

-' wpicrie 1NL.,< < ’lirifUDmonus {-niid-) + A large 

\ r/ <1 / 11 l’f«nily of dimastigate eiistomatous flagellate in- 

chrysolm (kns odtn), n. [< Gr. jpemir gold, fnsorians, named from the genus t7irysowo«rt.v. 

-t- li. o/cttw, oil, 4- -III-.] A coal-tar color of tIic cn.lupl.ism Imdiides a pair o? lateral olive or yellow 
the phthalem group, used in dyeing, it is the pigmentary l.and.s ami tlio flagella aro normally ‘ ' 

s.idinni salt of tien7.y|.fluoro8eein. It produces a yellow «imilnr or diverse form, tliongh tin — = ' 

. iilor, similar to that of turmerie, on silk, cotton, and wool. C/,ri/«»n»»ios. 'Hie faiuity as 1 
chrysolite (kria'o-llt), n. [Early mod. E. also f**'"”*'* <>f other anth. 

fhrisoUte, erwoUle, < ME. ' ' ‘ ’ 

liliis) Dan. krymtlit, 

Kolitlw = Pr. criiolit = Hp. ensouto = I'g. chru- - ^ „ ' - ; - - -;v . 

f<„lilho = It. (TimUto = G. chrysQlith, < h rhn/so- It eontams soft and plastic auimal- 

iilhos, < Gr. a bright-yoUow stone, "■ flagt.dltim and no distinct 

perhaps a topaz, < gold, 4- /b'dof, stone.) Pbarjmx. , , „ 

A silicate of inagnesiura and iron, commonly of (kn-so pa), ». [NT,. (Leach, 1817) ; 

a yellow or grt'en color, ami varying from trans- . ; ^ goal, 4- 

parentto translnceut. Very tine soccimciis aro found i**’^*’" Cf. < /iry.sojw.] A genus of (lie 

111 ligyptandllrajiil.lmtltUnototldglircpiiteusajewclcrs' ucufoptorous faintly llvmerohUdtv, character- 
Bione. It Is common la certain volcanic rocks, like basalt, izod by having no OCclH, w’ings entire, 

and Is also a constituent of many rn . - o,.. — 1 _. . , -..c — _ , , , - 

ullcrcd to the liydro 

many extensive bei.., 

have bad tills origin. The cliryi 
iin bidesa iimniHT of orthoslllcates having the 

eral compositirm and the si 

llle, as fnrsterl' ■ 




by Kent in- 


: ME. crimlUc (also ‘cmvi- OhrysomonaB (kri-Hom'p-uas), n. [NL., < Gr. 

- ... . ’it, < OP. i-rhoUic, P. chry- gold, + jiomc (yovu.U) a unit: see mo- 

Kolithe = Pr. rrifiont = Sp. crisdlito = Pg. chru- ® ^«nus of tho family Chryso- 

• / T ^ momidiitir. Iteontai « 1 


nmon in certain volcanic rocks, like basalt, izen ny naving no occili, w’ings entire, au- 
istltuent of many metPorltcs. It Is readily tennw snhmoniliform, and labnim entire: (he 
ydroiia magneaimn silicate serpentine, and loo,..wino’ tlios . 

I beds of serpentine liave bemi show',, to ISStl u.ffVtu wi.e '‘V 11 '“"' ' 

iingin. The chrysolite grouj, of inlneraU 'aouvoious, feeding upon plant- 



11 ery.stiilllne form us i bryao 
, -ayalite (KoSiO.), and teph- 

- 0 (Mn.jSUii). Also called vUtHii, anil by the Kreiicli 

jifiidot. 

chrysolith (krU'o-lith), m. [< lo chrysoUthon : 
SCO chrysolite,} Same as chrysolite. 
chrysolltic (kris-o-lit'ik), n, [< chrysolite 4- 
-ic.) Pertaining to, resembliug, or containing 
chrysolite. 

chrysolo^y (kri-sol'p-ji), n. [= E. chry.sologic 
= Sp. ensotooiu, < Gr. as if < Xi»- 

cn/iijof, speaking of gold, < .i/mcnV, gold, 4- 
apeak: see -ofoyy,] Tliat branch of po- 
litical economy wliich relates to the production 
of wealth, Braude, [Karc.] 

ChrysolophuB (kri-aol'p-fus), n. [NL,, < Gr. 
Xi>vui)Miipt>c, with golden crest, < gold, 4- 

hiiiuK, crest. ) In oruith . : (n) A genus of mag- 
iiificent pheasants, of tho family I’hasiaukUe, 
including the golden and Amiierstian pheas- 
ants, C. pietus and V. auiherstke, of tho most 
gorgeous and varied colors, 
crested, and witii a frill on 
(he neck. J. E, dray, 18;!4. 

(hf) A genus of Houth Atiieri- 
ciui flycatchers, of tho family 
Tymnnidw, Swainsun, 1887. 
chrysomagnett (kris-p-mag'- 
•ict), 71. T< Gr. xpi'ni'i'c, gold, 

4- magnet,] A lodcstono. Ad- 
dison. [Uare.] 

ChlTSOmela (kris-o-medn), n. 

[NL. (with ref. to' Gr. i^’pciro- 
pt/XoXoi’Otoi', a tenn of endear- 
ment, lit. a little golden beetlo 
<ir cockchafer, < Af'crnic, gold, 

4- prfXoXovPrj, a eockchafer), < Gr. 



teroiia insects, of the family Tahanida; or gad- 
iiies; tho clegs. These flies are great bliMid-siiekers, 
very troiildeHome to horses and •■atUe. and even to man. 
Their liu viB are supposed to live under ground. The name 
of tlio gomis Is derived from tho sparkling golden eyes. 
C, c<rniti^n$ Is the eonimuli cleg <>( FUirope. 

chrysorhamnln (kris-o-ram'nin), n. [< Gr. xpv- 
ci'ir, gold, -f- 'pdpvor, a prickly shrub (see lihiim- 
tius), 4- -1112.] A inline given to the yellow col- 
oring matter existing in Eri'tich berries. See 
herry^ and Bhamniis. 

Kane diRtinguislies two coloring mattevslin French ber- 
rlesl, which lie culls respectively cAn/so/ Airm/ii/o’ and xuii- 
lliorhaintilne. Ilyeiiig and t'alico I'riiiting, p. 7d. 

chrysospermf (kris'o-spCrm), ». [(Cf. Gr. tpcoo. 
a kind of se'dumX ( ’ •’ ’ 



Chrysopelea (kris'o-pe-ld'ii), n. [Nl,. (Boie), < a kind of sedum) < (ir. xP>'o«(, gold, 4- 

Gr. T/jiWic, gold, 4- nunoc for ;ri livid, dark. «''e(l.] A means of producing gohi. li. 

< TTf/iJf, 7ri//(«;, diirk-colort'd, dusky, prob. akin •l"»son, [Bare.] 
to L. pallktns, > ult. E. pakA, tp v.] A genus of chrysotaimin (kris-o-tan'iii), «. [< Gr. 
colubriiie sernenta, of the family Dendrophidw, K'old, -I- m/ii/in.] A name of a group of coloring 
orna is a Wautifiil tree-snake of southern ’“atters in plants, pale-yellow or even colorless, 
Asia and tlio East Indies. which when oxidized give rise to the various 

chrysophan (kHs'p-fan), «, [< Gr. v/'ciru^mv/c, brown substances that cause many of the chiir- 

sliining or showing like gold, < ojivtuc, gold, -i- acforislie tints of autumnal foliage. Sachs, 
-ipav/p:, < ^kveiv, show, appear.] An orange- chrysotile 
•(dored bitter snbstaueo (< 'itiHiaOs) fournl in 


gold-apple, a <iuinco, < xP'" 
an apple.] T’ ‘ ' ’ 

family Chryso. .. 

chrysomelid (kris-o-mel'id), a. and n. 
or relating to tho ('hrysomelkUe. 

. n. a. A beetlo of the family ChrysotnclkUe. 


* , - ,, gold, 4- fiyl.in’, 

ipiile.] The typical genus of beetles of tho 
ily ('hrysomelkkv. 


rhubarb, resolvable iutoeiirysophunic acid anil 
sugar. 

chrysophauic (kris-o-fau'ik), a. [< chrysophan 
-b -ii'.] (.)f, pertaining to, or diwived from ehrys- 
Opllllll. - Chiysopbanlc acid, a yelluw erystalline eol- 
orliig matter obtaim-d from tlie rcoUivf several species of 


ch^8opiiiiite.(kri-sof'i-ut), «. [< <ir. Av-mt- 
,.i sUe.) 'P'ror, gold-loving (< xpmiK, gold, -4- ^lAof, lov- 

ing), + -ife'J.] A lover of goid. [Bare.] 


Xpvauii/pin 


Tito HiM’iiig, touching, and IiaiidTiiig p 
<7i nixojih il i leu. Lam n, 

ch^sophyl (kris'o-fip, M. [< NL. i hri^so^Uyltuu 


. til), n. 
[< Gr. xpcauiTor, 
gilded (< Xf“'- 

corv, gild, < XP>’- 

Ooc, gold), 4- 
-i7c.] The del- 
icately fibrous 
variety of the 
mineral ser- 
pentine. It in- 
cludes much 
that is called 
iimiantiis and 
asbestos. 

Chrysotis (kri- 

so'lis), 71. [NL. 
(Swain sou, 
1887), < Gr. xpe- 


Ohrysomelldss (kris-o-mcl'i-dd), n. pi. [NL., 
< Chrysomcla 4- -ida'.] A family of phytoph- 
agous ColeopU ra or beetles, iiieir tai-sl 
•‘rally dilated and spongy lieiieutli ; the sulum 
not \ie.<lunenlate ; tlio auteiinu! aro id modoral 
it insorted uiMin frontal promino 
sonsltlvo surfaeof *' 


T rw (cG t '/'n/7i<7/7/iy//«7/i), < (,Tr. TpivTiic, gold, -f rti />(ir 
1. a, tit _ folium, leaf.] The bright golden-yellow 

coloring matter separable from an alcoholic. - — , 

solution of the green chlorophyl pigment of ; 

plants: more freipiently called xanthophyl. ('-ir-) =:E . earK ) 
Chrysophyllum (kris-p-firum), n. [NL. (so 
calied from tlie golden color of the under side 
if their leaves), < Gr. .i/mmif, gold, 4- 



A genua of Soiitli American pa 
zoiis, liaving numerous spoeies, 
ft and ( II ‘ 


liavo diflusoii 

fi'eqneiitiy nmrglneil ; : 

'|■llo speeioH are very nunu rou.s, 
as leaf-bfelti'K, 

chryBOmelideoUB (kris'p-mo-Ud'p-ua), a. 


'hrysomelidw -4- -cioik.] Pertaining to or hav- 

■ ■ thef’r 


mg the eharacters of tlie Chrysomclkke. chrysoprase (kris'p-praz), 71 . [< ME. crisopacc, 

Curyso^tra (kris-p-mit'rjl), 71. ^ [NL., < Gr. -pass, -passm, ^rlissus = I). G. chrysopras, < 

' mif, gold, Oh\ io-isopace, F. chrysoprase =s iXp. crisoprasio 

> mature = Pg. chrysopraso, c/irwsopa.xfo = It. crimpa::zo, 

-i pliysopho- < L. chrysoprasus, < Gr. 

ran hydrozoau of the family Velellidw (wliich gold, 4* Tr/Miaov, aleek: 8eej>ra«ui».] A variety 


Xpuaopirpt/c, witli a golden girdle, < A/’eo'if, g 
+ plrpa, belt, girdle.] In zool., the mat 
sexual medusiform individual of a pliysot 


of their leaves), < («r. gold, 4- <ie;Aiic = < ft auu i . if .vfii it. 

fi. folium, leaf.] A genus of trees of tropieiil chrysotoluidine (kriis'o-tp-liT'i-dinb ». [< Gr. 
America, natiwal order Hapolaccfc, with milkv t/""^'"'> golden, 4- toluklinc.] One of tlio niiilino 
juice, and beautiful leaves covered below with a yeilow base reliited to 

golden hairs. Some are eiiltivated as foliagc-planl.*. J‘'lo"lme-. It i« formed together wUli oilier hases, a 
C. Caiulfo nrodiiees a delieioiis fruit ealled the star a).ple. 1’'"''"'^ 111 the iimmifaetiire of rcwaniime and fm hsine. 
r. dm-iiMaiim of llrazil >i. lds inoneHia bark, used in CliryBUre (kris'iir), 11 . [< NL. rhrysiifus, spe- 

. . . . . . . , . name of Trorliitus chrysiinis, a Iniiniiiing- 

bird with agolden tail, < Gr. i/nrmc, gold,-4 


A iuimining-bii-d witli a goldeii-groen 
fail: a liumming-bird belonging to any one of 
several species wliich together constitute a sub- 
genus variously called I'hrysuronia and Chrysu- 
risca. 


Ghthonascidis 


902 


chuckle 


OhthonaBCidisS (th<)-nn-Hi<l'i-p), n. }>l. [NTj., 

< Gr. the earth, + NL. Aftridirr, (j. v.] The 
aacidians proper, or triot nsehliaiia, as diatin- 
tfiiiahed from tlie aalps. 

chthonlan (tho'ni-au), <1. [< Gr. adj., 

< xd<'.n' ( ftti.i'-), the ^^'roiiiid, earth. 1 1. Of or re- 

lating' to the under world; suhterranean. 

TliOflivInf wim Iti thi - ujroM (»f (Jivei'c w<»rf^ 

tile Iil'IuIh ]UmI rr|irrKrut:it(\ rs ttf rhih^ninn worship wont 
and lirliff, p. lM7. 

I o Hrcate di»iiH woir offon d, al.Ho Imuoy and black kIic- 
]urtd>H, UH black vlclitiis ut'ic nllcrcd t<j otbt>r f'htfuutiun 
dciticH. J':nnj,\ ilrit., \l. 

2. iSiirineing from tlie eartl). 

chthonlc (thon'ik). It. 1 < Gr. tin- f'roiind, 
<'arth (sec e/G/ou/ina), ■+■ -ie.J <)f or pertaining 
to the under world. 

Till- rhtiiuini' divinity vvns fsicntliilly a Knit nf ttie rr- 
fdoiid ntidi r tho riii'tli; at fliNt ttf (Ito dttrk litaiio of tin* 
Bcctl, biti r (III u( the t'tiil darker liomc of the dejut. 

Kt'nry, I’tiin. Ibdief, )». fn«d n'dc. 

chthonopha^a, chthonopha^ (thon-o-fa'ji-i^ 
tho-nof ' a-ji), a. [NIi. ihiTiouoiilituiidy < (ir. 

eartli, + -(in; /a, < iprr.iir, eat.] In pflf/itd., 
a morltid jiropensity for eating dirt ; eaelie.xia 
Afrieana. 

Ohuaua (ehrt-an'jl). It. Same ad lUintu. 

chub vehuti), a. [ Assiliilutetl form of cuh, a 
lump. liea[), mass, a ml of fob in similar Himses 
(see cat)'-!, (■iib~),<, ME. ’’ciibbft in dim. ciibbcl, a 
block to which an animal is tethen'd (ef. K. 
dial, libhlr. a stick. Sc. lAbbliitj/, a cudgel), < 
lc<‘l. kiibhf. I:iiiiibr, a block, stvunp (Haldorsen), 
also in comp, (rv-kiihbr, -/I’aa/ltr, a log (by; — E. 
<rc< ),z= Norw. kubb, kubbe, a block, stump, log,= 
Sw. kiibb, a block, log; perhaiis coniiecttal with 
the verb, Ic.el. Norw. Sw. dial, /. altlw ( > ME. rob- 
brn ; see rolA, r.), hew, chop, lop. C£. e/taaip, 
chunk, rliib, cliimp, knnb, kiiub, nub, stub, .stump, 
words associated iu form and stuiso, though of 
ditTerent origin. With rbufnw aiuilied to a per- 
son or an animal, cf. rub'^ as similiirly apjilietl.] 
1. One whois sliort and phimp; a chubby i>ersou. 

(b)oil plniiii)'Cbeekt ch uh. Mtimtan, Wluit >’ini Will, ii. 1, 
2t. A jolt-head or clownish fellow. I’liilliiis, 
170(1. — 3. A name of vtirious fishes, (a) Ttic rctn- 

nnm niune In linultind of ttin I, l'lll•isnlll itr rr/i/m- 

Im, a ft»l> of tltn funiily L'ui'riniitir. It Ints a tliick fnsi- 



("tnih : / funt! us irfluitiist. 


lorm utiapc, Iirnnd liliinl lii ini, 'J muvs nf ip1iaryn«ciil tcctli, 
moilnriitp Ki/.nt kchIi-h, uimI tin- (lni!,iil ainl ainil flits Inivn 
gnm-riilly wvli 11 n»yH. 'I'ln- In-ml mnt l>ni-k an- avi t-ntsli- 
ffTiiy, arinlintr Into silvi iy on tin- siiks mnl wliitisti mi tin- 
belly. It rciicln'H nci-aHinimlly ii wi inlil of aboiil n |>oiiiiils, 
l8 voiniiion in Kni'n|n'iin sti'cinns. and is a rattn-r )iii|inlar 
Kiuiie-llBli, »Itlimn.'li iiilfiior as food, </,) A tiuiiic in Cali 
loriiia and ftali nf a lypiinoiil ll-.ti, iniirli like tin- Kiim 
tieiin etinli, t,i‘tii'U,-iin ni'.S'-(ini/o/,<((fi(o <'Ms. 1( is a inai ket- 
nsh, lint little esteemed. (>') \ name in varinils |iai'U of 
the t'lilteil States of a evinlnonl llsli, ,sV/»i>t//i;s hiiltiiris; 
the fnlldlsh. (</) A Im al name in tin- I nit.-d Slates of a 
catostoiiioid llsh of tile ireiiiis Hriinim.n ; the i liiili sin ker 
(whieli see), (<■) A hn iil inline in lienninla of a salt water 

t iiiiivlepteroiil flah, Pi ini l./ilrriis or huHcii. It Is 

hereqitite an lin]iortuiiHood ttsli. See eiit under Pimehp- 
teritux. (f) A local iiaine in tlie l ulled .States of a seiu)- 
noid flsll, /.nwlmiinx xuiilhiiriis ; tile lafayetle. (;i) A loc iil 
name in New .terse) of a laliroid (Islt, Ttiititttja unitin; the 
tailUi*, 

chubbed (chub'ed or cliubd), a. [< chub -1- -fd~. 

Cf. chubbi/.] Chubby, .hihusau. [Knre.] 
chubbedhess (chub'ed-ne.s), u. Chutibiness. 
rUart'.] 

chubbiness (chul»'i-nes), n, [< chubby + -uc.ss.] 
The state of being elitibby. 
chubby (ehnb'i), (I. [< chub + -t/^; = Sw. dial. 

kubbiij/, fat, plump, chubby. Cf. chuffy'^ iind 
chubbed.} Round and pbmip. 

Itouiid chuhliy fnei-.s and IiIkIi clieek holies. 

Vuuk, I'oyanes, \ 1. iv. (». 
Tlien eiime a rliuhhy elillil Hint Boni;lit relief, 
SotihiiiK ill all the Inipoteiiee of urief. CrnhUe. 

chub-cheeked (clmb'chokt), «. Havingfull or 
chubby cheeks. 

chubdar (chub'diir), n. Same as chubdar. 
chub-faced (ehub'fast), (i. Having a ]ilump 
round face. 

I never saw a fool lean : tlie rliub/arrtt fofi 
.Shines sleek. Marnlim, Antonio's Kcveiine. 

chub-mackerel (chub ' mak - rel ) , n. The. 
Scomber pncumatophonis, a small mackerel, <lis- 
tinguishod by the developuient of an air-blad- 
der and by its color, which is blue, relieved by 


about 20 wavy blackish streaks extending to 
lust below tho lateral line. 
cnub-BUCker (cbub'snk"fT), »/. A catostomino 
tisli, JJrimyaou succttii, with the air-bladder di- 
vided into two parts and no lateral line. Iiutt.-iiiis 
a iiiii.viiiiiiiii leiiirtli of iilioiit. 10 iindies. In the lir.-edliiK 
Season the anile develojis eoiisiiic lloiis tillierelea oil eiiell 



m Re- 


side of the aiioiil ; it is otlierwi; 

Mil lilt ion, aeeordim; to si/e, se\, and loeiilily. It oeenrs . . 
still fri sli waters from ('itiiitda to Florida ami Texus, and 
we.siwaril to llic Koeky Mouiitiiiii.s, mnl Is everywliere 
iihiiiiilaiit ill siiilalile loealities. 

chuck* (<-htik). r. [< ME. chukkeu; imitative, 
like cluck — cfocA*, tj. v. Hence fr<-<|. chuckb ’ 


for tho purpose of turning it into any desired 
form. It Is a Reneral leriii ImltidliiK all ttiosc contrl- 
viniees which serve to .■mineet the miaerha to he operated 
tipoti to the iminilrel of the latlie. 

A si'ni/i/r e/ii;i-A- is one wliieh is ea- 1 t! .’t 

patile of eonniitiuii-atim; only the 
motion nmnd a delermiiiate axis 
whieh It reeeives itself. A null 
hiuuliiiii chtu'k is one Uy means of 
w hieli the axis of the work i an he 

eliaiiRed at)ileiisiire ; sneli are ee- ,. Si>nr-, Im. k. shctl- 
eeiilrie eliiieks, oval einn ks, sei;- iliink |. I'nocibal diuvlc. 
liieiil, eeonielrle ehiieks, etc. 

6. 'I’lie jittrl of II beef tlnit lie.s belvveeil tlie 
ueek iimi tlie sboulder-blnite ; used us a roust. 
- Arbor-chuck, a einn k in the form of a inainirel nr 
axis, on whieh a l inn', " Incl, eollar, nr similar wnrk la se- 
eniv.l to he Inrileil. - Blcycllc chuck, a eonirivanee hy 
wlih li two rls'ldly eonin i teil poinls me forced to move 
on the eireiiinfereiiee.s of two llxed eirelea. EccentrlC 
chuck, a lathe clmek w illi an iitlaeliinent fnr thrnw inn; iU 
< enter out of line w llh I he renter nl the laihe, and llmseaus- 
iiiR the tlRiire ent hy the lallie to assnine various decrees 
nf eeeeiitrieity. See rose i /no'/n. -- Expanding chUCk, a 
eliin k with ndjnstalile jaws to admit of its masniiiK ob- 
jects of different sizes. Oval chuck, a eliliek desimied 
siihjeet t<i coiislderalile for oval or elliptii: tnrnimt. It (..nsisls of tliree parts: 

■' •' tin- I'lmek proper, a sliiler. mill an eeeentrie eirele. It is 

allaelied to the pnpjiet of the lathi', amt ini|inits a sliding 
motion to the work. Also called i lli utir i-inivk.- Reverse- 
Jawchuck, a elmi-k the jaw of wlileli ean la- reversed, so as 
to allow it to hold liy either the Interior or the exterior of 

the work.— Screw-cutting chuck, a lalhe-elmek used In 
-iitling serewdhreads on rods or serew-hhilik^. 


: mitlinK screw-threads on rods or screw hlaliks. 

curkb' dm, and «ll. roc/,1 ; cf. aim) c/mr/l and chuck-* (chuk), v. t. [< chuckA, w.] To fix in a 
I, iHirans, 1. To inakt* a lowK'ittural latlio l>v moans of a (‘iiuck. 

.sound us hens and cocks ami some other birds chuck” (chuk), n. [A var.' of c/mc/a.] A local 
111 calling their males or young; cluck. Rritish name of the chack. Sec chack-\ 

He llhe eo, k! l■hukkl■lh vvlnili lii-halli a eoni i tmilide. cbUck*' (chuk), 11 , A dialectal font! o£ chCck. 

tVn/ii.---/-, , Nuns ivie.sfs 'liile, 1. .'till, ebuck'^ (chuk), V. [A clipped form of wood- 
2]. To laugh with (luict satisfaction; chuckle. c/ittcA-.] A woodchuck. (Gollot]., U. H.] 


chuckablddy (chuk'n-liid i), u. Same us chicka- 
biibh/. 

chuck-a-by (chuk'a-bl), «. |('f. chuck'^ and 

lulbiby.'] A term oCeudi'iirmeut. 
cbucker (chuk'er), It. A frozen oyster. [Now 
.lersev. U. S.J 

■'* *" *' ' ”■ is pitched or chucked into a liole. 

Theii erow iiii;. . lapp'd tiis wliins. Iir apiH.|ii(ed ealf ids money at , •fc-./(ii (/H'ii;i, Hhnffle-e«p, and 

all fours. .\rliuiliuiit, .loliii Itull. 


o wiiiiM not Cliiii k to see si 

T have got 

A seat to .sit at ea.se li.-re, in iniiie inn, 

I'o si i- Itii- .■omi ily; iiinl liingh, mnl e/iin- 
At the variety and throng of lininonrs. 

II. ./iiuKiiu, New Inn, i. 1. 


hcyili u, foek mnl Fox 


chuck* (chuk). u. [< churkK »'.] A low gut- 
tural sound, like the eall of a hen to her young. 

He ina.Ie Uicilnifk four or flv.- I lines, that pie iiselo 

make to . lii. ki-iis when tlii-y . all them. .sir IF. VVi/i/'/e. 
chuck* (eliuk), iutrrj. [.See chuclA, r. and a.] 
An ulleranee, generally rejieated, used by a 
yicrsoii to call ehiekeus, jiigs, or other animals, 
as when they are to be fed. 
chuck- (eliuk), u. [A var, of c/tic/.l, prob, 
through influtmco of c/()fc/.l.] 1. A lion, [t’rov. 
Eiig.] — 2. A form of eiidt-ariiu'iil. 

I’lay yon, .-Ain-*, eoine tilth, r. .shnk , tuhello, iv. ‘.t. 

chuck3 (chuk), r. f. [A var. of c/mc/.3, q. v. j 

1. To put playfully ; givo a gtmtio or familiar 
blow to. 

I'.ime, rfiiirk Ihi- liifiiiit uii.ler the <iilii. Cuui/rrir. 

2. To throw or impel, with a tpiiek motion, a 
short dislatice; pitch; as, chuck tlie beggar a 
eojijier; lie was c/ofr/'et/inlotliestreet. [(Jolloq.] 

Aii.l In. h.iy . . . .m oiir farm durst .-v.-r get iiit.i a sa.l- 
dl.-, h.-. an.se lli.-y all knew the iineder woill.l i liiiik llieni 
.lilt. tl. Ik. Illurkiuiirr, l.onia lloi.iie, p. a'. 

F.ngtmid now 

I.M Imt a hall rhurk'd la-tweea Fruine mnl .S]iaiii, 

His ill whose liainl she ilrops. 

Trunif/ion, Queen Mary, iil, 1. 
chuck^ (chuk), w. [< c/tftc^-3, r.] 1. A gentle 

or playful blow or tap, ns under the eliin. 

He gave tlie sli-eiiiiig Neddy .-i rhiirk under tlie eliiii, 
w liii-ll i-iit his toML'iie. 

.1,111 lUv, F.ssay on .Samuel Foote, p. xxxt. 

2. A loss, as with the fingers; a short throw. 
(G.illoq.J 

chuck^ (eliuk), n. [Of Iineertaiu and prob. vii- 
rioiiK origin; in the sonso of ‘bloek,’ef. chuuk^ 
(and chub, chump, ete.), also eock^, a heap; in 
the sense of ‘sea-shell,’ ef. chiicIA and cockle-. 
In the* ineehanieul uses also chock, and assoei- 
ali-d with chuck'd, chocks, to throw, and prob. also 
• with chockt, choke'll see chiickd, chocks, chock'^, 
<7/o(-A*.] 1. Abloek; “afpicutchip," llalliircll. 
[I'rov. Eng.]— 2. A sea-shell. [North. Eng.] — 

3. A iH-blilo <ir Hinall stono. — 4. pi. In Scot- 
land, a eommon game among children, in whieh 
live pt-bbles (or .sometimes small shells) are 
thrown np and caught on the back of tho band, 
or one is thrown up, and before it is caught 
as it fulls the others are )»ickod up, or placed in 
ones, twos, threes, or fours. Sometimes called 
chuckicu. See jackstone. — 6 . In turnery, a block 
or other appendage to a latho to fix tne work 


<'liui-k/urlliiiiii Iwiisl ptiiy.-il hy the li.iys at. the i-i.m- 
mem-eni.-nt of the last i i-idur.v: it priihalily here somo 
mialiigy (opil. li ami Ine-tle. 

.sinill, SiiortB anil I’listliiiL-s, p. -11)3. 
chuck-full, o. Sec choke-full, 
chuckle* (chuk'i), n, (.'!lc., dim. of chuck'i,'] 
1. A hen or chicken. — 2. A term of endear- 
iin-iit. 

chuckle- (chuk'i), u, [Sc., dim. of ehuvk^, 3.] 
1. A chuck; ajacksloue. — 2. pi. See ehuekA,4. 
chuckle-stane, chuckle-stone (<dmk'i-stan, 

-slou), )i. [Se., < chuckle- d- sluiit = E. sfo)(e.] 

A pebble such as (-liildi'tm use iu tho game 
eulled ehucks or cliuckies iu Scotland ; a jack- 
si out'. See chucIA, -t. 

chucklnf[-machln6 (clmk'iug-ma-shen'O, n. 
A macinui'-lutlio iu which there is substituted 
for the ordiiuiry tailstock a head eiudaiiiitig a 
number of tool-spiiidles, any tint' of which, by 
ii revolution or some roekitig or sliding motion 
of the head, can be brmight at will itifo action 
upon tho ))ieco of work. A sui-cession of 
opt'rations ui)on the work can thus bo ell'ected 
without removing it, from the hillii'. 
chuck-lathe (chuk'laTii), u. a lathe in which 
the work is grippm! or held bv a socket at- 
tached to the revolving nmiidrei of tbe head- 

stock. 'I'liia fiii'iii Is used f..r tiiriiiiig a huge vm lely of 
nsefyl anil i.riiaiMenlal ..liji-i ts, sm li us eiips, .spiii.ls, etc. 

chuckle* (chuk'i), V. ; pret. and up. chuckled, 
Ypr.ehurkliioi. [Ereq. of c/iitcA 1, r.J I. iutrans. 

1. To uuike a clucking sound, as a hen. 

It eliiller'il li.-ri- it rliiiiklnt III. -re, 

It stineil the ..hi wife s niellle. 

Trunyrnn, Thu tjooge. 

2. 'I'o laugh in a suppressed, covert, or sly 
manner; express inward satisfaetion, derision, 
or exultation by subdued laiighlt-r. 

Thu tulkiw l ubhril liia hamlH tiint vh iirklril. 

lluhri'f, ivlhain, xxlll. 
her rhvrkhiiir Imiyli itid riiijf, 

Ah (liiwn aiiiid tho llnwi ry 
JR* set lu r. 

l|■|ffl'H//^ .Werrev, Km tlily Parudiae, III. 33. 
II. troii.s. If. 'fo eall by ehuckiug or cluck- 
ing, ns a ht'U lier chicks. 

U Ihi'Mo hinls iiro within d Htniitu, hurc'H that will 
vhiu'kle *fiu toguLher. 

2. To utter as a chuckle. [Hare.] 

At thy cliurklnl n.ite. 

Thou twinkling Idrd, 

The fairy fancies raugu. 

Tennyton, Early Spring, 



chnckle 

liuckle^ (chnk'l), n. [< chuckle^, ».] If. The 
all of a hen to her youn^; a cluok. — 2. A sly 
i])j)rossod laugh, expressive of satisfaction, ex- 
it ation, or the like; hence, any similar sound, 
riic Jl-w rubbed bis luiiida with a eliwkU. 

l)irki-n», Oliver Twist, ix. 
Wltli ineliMllous e.hu,-kle. ill tile striii({a 
()( lier lorn viiiee, 

Ki iila, Jsnlii lla and tlie 1‘iit nf llasil, at. 02. 
(liuckle'-^ (chuk'!), V. pret. and pp. chid'klril, 
;i|ir. chuckliiKf. [Fretj. of chuck^, r.J To chuck 
under the chin; fondle, 

Vmir euiifcssiir, ... lie must chuckU yim. 

Oipih'ii, .Spniilali Friar. 

( huckle^ (chukT), r. i. ; pret. and pp. chmkicil, 
ppr. chuckling, f Ajipar. freti. of chuck^, chock''^, 
in sense of ‘HhnKe.’J To rock upon its center 
while rotating, ns the runner of a grinding-tnill. 
chuckle-head (<dmkT-hed), w. A largo or thick 
hi ail; hence, a dunce; a numskull. [Colhxj.] 

Is nut lie mnvli liaiidHoiiwr, and indter tiullt, tliaii tliat 
i:, , ■, it ehurkl, ■-lira, I / Sinnllrlt, Koderiuk Random, iil. 

chuckle-headed (clmk'l-tied''cd), a. fAppar. 
< cliuck^, a block.] Having a chuckle-head; 
ihick-hoadod; stupid. [Colloip] 
chuckler (chiik'lcr), «. {Anglo-lml., also .v/oA- 
h'or, repr. Tamil and Mahiyalum .ihiikkili,nhnk- 
kii'igiin, also pron. chakkili.] In India, a inem- 
hcr of a very low caste of tanners or cobblers; 
collo(|uially, a shoemaker. 

A luruc umnbi.ir of Portuitucse dusumidaids work nt the 
trade, and many rhurklerit from India. 

U. S. Can*. Hep., No. lix. (lS8.t), p. 020. 
chuckore(ehuk'6r), ». ( Anglo-Tnd.,repr. Hind, 
c/io/ror,] Same as chickiirc, 
chuck-roast (ehuk'rdst*'), n. A roast cut from 
till' chuck. See chuck*, «., (1. 
chuck-will’s-widow (chuk'wilz-wid' 6 ), «. lA 
I'tuiciCul imitation of the bird’s cry.] The 
great goatsucker of Carolina, Autrotitomuii cn- 
roliiwHuiu, a fissirostral oaprimulgine bird, with 
short rounded wings, long rounded tail, small 
feet and hill, the latter garnislied with long 
rictal bristles giving otT lateral lilamcnts, and 
(lark, much vuiriegafed colornfiou. it rosemiiles 

llie wliippoorwill and lieioiiKS to tlio snme genii.s, Imt la 
iiMii'li lariter (aliont 12 inelies lomi and 2 feet hi extent of 
iviiiK's)aiid otlierwisu iinllo dlstiiut. See cut under .In- 

chudt (child), V, t. [Origin obscure, C£. cud 
andcZ/c/r,] To champ; bite. Stafford. 
chudda, chuddah (chud'jl), ». Same as chudder. 
chuddet (cliud'('>r), «. ( Auglo-Iud., also chud- 

da, chuddah; < Hind, chddar, in popular spet'ch 
chuddar, a sheet, table-cloth, coverlet, mantle, 
cloak, shawl, < T’ers. chddar, a sheet, a pavil- 
ion.] 1 . In India, a stpiare piece of cloth of 
any kind; especially, the ample sheet conitnon- 
Iv worn as a mantle by women in Bengal ; also, 
the cloth spread ovit a Mohammedan tomb, 
I'ule and liurncU, — 2. The name given in Eu- 
rope to tho plain shawls of Cashuu'ro and other 
parts of Imiia, made originally at Kampoor, of 
Tihetau wool, of uniform color, w'ithout pattern 
except a stripe slightly marked by alternate 
twilling, and, if embroidered, liaving the em- 
broidery of the same color as tlie ground. They 
are made white, fawn-colored, of an Oriental 
led, and of ether colors. — 3. The material of 
which those shawls are made. 

Chudl (chd'di), 71. [Also spelled 7'r/n<di, T.schu- 
di, and Anglicized Tchood, repr. Unss. (V/«f/l.] 
A name applied by the Russians to the Finnic 
races in the northwest of Russia, u lm« now 

iii'iiuiivd a more kciuthI applinitiim, iiml is usvil tii dcsltj- 
uiitv tin- unmp of pcoplvn of wblvh tlm Finns, tlio F.sUio- 
iMiiiis, tlio I.iviiiiiiins, and Uio haplandors aro memliors. 

Ohudlc (cho'dik), a. [Also spelled Tchudic, 
Tsi-Jiudic; < i'hudi -f -ic. Cf. Russ, Chud.'ikif, 
ailj.] Of or pertaining to tlie Chndi; speciti- 
cally, designating that group of tongues spoken 
by tho Finns, Ksthoniaiis, Hivonians, and Lap- 
ianders. 

chuett (chO'ot), 71. See chewet'i. 
i'hufa (cho'fji), n. rSp.] A siiecios of sedge, 
^'upcrus c.HculcHtu.s, the tuberous roots of which 
m e used as a vegetable in tho south of Europe, 
chufft (ehuf), u. and a. [< ME. chuffc, choffe, a 
boor; origin unknown; cf. chub, 2 .] I.f n. A 
'•oarse, iicavy, dull fellow; a surly or churlish 
person; an avaricious old fellow. 

No, yo fat oAii/», I Would yonr utoro wore bore ! 

,S’A«*., 1 Hon, IV., 11. 2. 

, A wrctidied hob nailed chuff, wlnwo recreatlmi U read- 
OIK of almanarks. 

Jt. JomoH, Prof, to Kvtiry Man out of hia Humour. 
If Autlimiy be so wealthy a chuff as report speaks him, 
he may prove the philosopher's stone to me. 

Seutt, Kenilworth, I. iil. 
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n. «. Surly; churlish; ill-tompored. [Prov. 

cS;s<!i (ehuf), n. [Cf. chub, chuhhg, and cAr/cA'A. J 
A cheek. Cotgravc. 

chuff (ehuf), a. rCf, chuffs, aud chubby.] 
Chiiffy; plump, llolland. 
chuffert, ». Snmo as chuff'. 
chufflly (chuf'i-li), 777 / 7 '. Ill a chuffy manner; 
rudely; surlily; clownuslily. 

John iinawrn-.l ,h,iffil;i. Ilirharihon, i 'InrlM-sa llnrb.wv. 
chuffiness^ (chuf'i-nes), 71. ( < chuffy* + -7i7'.s-.>(.] 

Surliness; churlishness; hoorishimss. 

In spito of the chuff Hencul bia iipii.-aranre and . burli.sh- 
ne.ss of his speeeli. J/iss luliiruurlh. Absentee. 

chufflness^ (chnf'i-nes), n. [< chuffy'^ -f -7i7W.] 
Chubbiness ; plumpness. 

chuffy^clmri), 71. [< 7 '/ii 7 ^a^ -p Blunt; 
clownish; surly; rudi*. 

chuflPy2 (chul'i), 77 . [< chnff^ -f- -7/1. Cf. chub- 

by.] Fat, plump, or round, especially in the 
cheeks; chubby, chuffy brick, a brick whieh is 
puffed out by the eseapo of larelled 7iir or steam in the 
jiroeeas of burning. 

chug (chug), ». [Sc.] A short sudden tug or 
pull. 

chug (chug), 7'. t. ; jiret. and pp. chugged, ppr. 
chugging. [< chug, 77 .] To take fish by galling 
thtmi through holes cut in the ice. 

Chugger (chug'er), n. One who practises chug- 
ging. 

chugging (chug'iug), n. [ Wrbal n. of chug, 7’.] 
The pr.aclice or art of taking Ibsh by galling 
them through holes cut in the ice. 
chulan (chd'hui), n, [Chinese, < chu, pearl, 
pearly, + luh, a name given to orchideous 
jilants like ff/ndendrum, etc., and to other gay 
and fmgrant flowers growing on a single p< - 
duncle or alternately on a spikelet. | A Chi- 
nese plant, tho Chlorauthus iucons‘picuu!<,i\ntursil 
order Vhlorautbncrcp, tho 8]>ikos of the flowers 
of which aro used to scent tea. 
chulariose (cho-la'ri-os), u. Same aaj’ructouc. 

V. S. Dispcnmilory, p. 1250. 
chuller, cnoller (diul'-, cboiVr), 77 . [Sc.] l. 
A douVde cliiu. — 2. pi. The gills of a fish. — 
3. pi. The wattles of a doiiu'stic fowl. 

Chum^ (chum), 77 . [Origin unknown. Dr. John- 
son calls it “a term uscmI in Ihe universities”; 
jierhaps slang.] 1, One who lodges or resides 
in the sumo ehamber or rooms with another; 
a room-mate: <‘speeiully applit'd to collego stu- 
dt'iits. 

Tile atiideiiU were frienda and chumn. a word suv nearly 
obsolete, that it may be proper, perbap.s, to exfilaiti it u» 
iiieaiiiiiK "elmmlier fellowa." 

.S'oM/Ae;/ (ISZC), ipioted In F. Hairs .Mod. F.7 ik., p. l-M. 

I remember a l apltiil di.HCOiirae prououueeil by my eAt77ii. 
.Stetson, on the seieiiee of osteology. 

Joriah Quhinj, Flnures of the Fast, p, •M. 

Ht'nco — 2. An intimate eompauibn ; a erony. 

fHe| was wont to speml an liouror two In the eveuinits 
nmom; them and sueli of tlielr ihuiiin a.i useil to drop into 
the shop. The .imeriran, XII. 17r>, 

chum^ (chum), I'.; pret. nndj)p. chummed, ppr. 
chumming, [< chum*, 77 . ] I. intraim. To oc- 
cupy the same room or chambers with another ; 
bo the chum of somo one. 

wits forced to chum with eoimnoii seu.se. I’hiirchilt. 

II. irau.s. 1. To put into tho same room or 
romns with another; put into ooiiunon quarters. 

Vou'll be cA 17777 770-7/ 1)11 soiiieliody to-morrow, and then 
you'll be all sniii; and eomfortiible. 

nirkenn, Fiekwiek. If. xil. 
2. Foriiu'rly, in some English prisons, to receive, 
ns a new inmate, by a rough ceremony of initia- 
tion, beating him with staves, etc., and making 
liim pay an «'iitranco-fee, (ho whole being ac- 
eoinpanied by mas<piera<liiigaud music: some- 
times used with up. 

Mr. VV'eale, the Foor-I.aw(’oiiiiiiiS8loii7>r, . . . they were 

f diiK to chum him up. but he paid the lialf-orowti'/ No; 
don't think they would have . AioiiiHe.f him. 

liraml’H Pup. .tiitii/. (Itohii Aiitiii. Lib.), 1849, II. 4.V2. 
e.’h nm 'J ^clium), ti. [Origin obscure.] A bait, 
consisting usually of jiicccs of some oily fish, 
as tho menhaden, coinmouly employed in the 
capture of blucflsll. it is used for ImitiiiK the hooks, 
and la also thrown into the water in lui'Ke i(iiuiititles to 
nttrset the Hsh. lU. S.] 

chum‘-*(cbum), r. i.; pret. aud pp. chummed, ppr. 
chumming, [< chum", 77 . ] To lisli with chum. 
[IT. H.] • 

Chummimi is iiiiieh more sport, the fish then l«.'inReni>- 
tiireil with roil and reel, from a l><mt at aiielior in a tide 
way or channel. The hook i.s baited with a larRO piece of 
nieiihadnn, and particles of the same are ehopped up by 
th« Imatiiieii amf thrown over to eiitlen th« seliuol to tho 
plaee. Lucent atul Stream, XIX. :i*W. 

clium^ (chum), «. ^Cf. chumu, chunk, chuck * ; 
the sense agrees with chuck*, 5.] In ceratn., 


ebuzmer 

a block upon which an unbaked vessel is fitted 
when attached to the lathe to be lurtied. ,Se 7 i 
thrown-icare, uniier pottery. 
ebum^ (chum), n. [Apnar. a native Samoyed 
name.] A tent; a uwclliiig. 

Ill April, IHS.-). the .Samoyede llauielz erosMed lie- island 
|\oviiia Zi'iiiliuj to the soiitli liist coast and found Sanio- 
yi-de iAiini.s. .S'ciVtni-, 1 1 1. 111 . 

Chumar (clm-milr'), n. See chamar*. 
chununage (chum'aj), 77. [< 7 / 777777 1 -f - 77 t/c.] a 
eliargil for that which one has in common with 
a chnra. 

The reuntar ehuuima<)e i« two and sixiieiie.e. Will yon 
fake tliieo liob'/ Duketm, Fii:kwlck, II. xiv. 

chummy (chum 'i), f/. [< 7-/7 7/ 777 l -1- -. 7 /I.] (’om- 

panionahlc : sociable; iiitiitiate; as, I found 
him very chummy, [Colloq.] 
chump (I’hiinip), 77 . j IT(7b. .a nasalized var. of 
chub; cf. Ice), kuuihr for kuhhr, a block: see 
chub, and cf. chunk.] 1. .\ .short, thick, heavy 
niece of wood. — 2. /V stupid fellow. [Slang.] 
ckl^p-end (ehump'end), u. In cookery, tho 
I bicker end of a loin of veal or mutton ; iienee, 
any thick enil. 

Iliibly . . . dislriliiiteil three defaced liibles (ahaped as 
if tiiey hudi-'li«en iiinikilfully eiit olf the l An 01 / 77 - 777 / of 
somcthliiK). flukciui, Ci-eal F.xpeetulinna, x. 

chumpisht (chum'pish), a. [< chump + -ish*. 
Vt. hlorki.sh.] Boorish; sullen; rough. 

With chumpiKh Inoka, hard woniR, and secret nipR. 

Sir P. .'^iiliiei/. An-, adia, ji. 391. 
chumship (chum'ship), n, [< chum* -+- -.ihip.] 
The state of being a chum, or of occupying the 
same chambers with another; close intimacy. 
l>c Quinrey, [Rare.] 

chunam (ch<).mim'), «. [Repr. Tamil chunnam 
= Hind, chuud, lime, < Hkt. churua, meal, pow- 
der.] 1. In tlie East Indies, prepared lime. 
.Sp7-eifli ally- ( 77 ) Till) lime made fium rIu-iIr nr coral and 
eliewed with tlie areea tint and tlie lietcl li af. 

Chinam Is l.ime mailB of t'oekle-ahells or T.linestoiie; 
and Faw n is tlie Leaf of a Tree. 

UriniUuu, Voyage to Suratt (1(189). 
(A) A Common iianie for iila«ti r of i|iiieklime and sand, 
till- niK-sl kinds of whieh are .Rii.Reeptildu of a very IdKli 
pollsli. M’hitiiorlh. 

They jsmnll ipngodasl me of briek, eovereil with chu- 
nam, and are rather effi-etive in the dl.sfaiiee, tint on 
rieni-i'r apiiroaeh turn out to tie Ri[ualid enoiiKh, tliongli 
massive and RtronR. IF. II. /{io<»i-f/, Iiiaiy in India, I. 19S. 
2. A weight for gold in northern India, etiual 
to (1 troy gi'ains, 

chunam (chy-nam'), /. ; pret. and pp. chu- 
nammed, jqir. chnuammiiig. [< chunam, «.] To 
vilastcr with chunam. 

enundoo, chundoor (chun-dii', -dfir'), ». A Cey- 
ionese dry measure, eipial to aliout a (juarter of 
a pound. Oil, milk, and glue are also sohl by it. 
Chunga (chung'gji), II. [NL., from a native 
name,] A genus of birds, of tlie family Vari- 
amida', of which Bunneister’s cariama, i'hungn 
burmciutcri, is the ty[)e. 

chunk^ (vhungk), 71. I I’rop, a dial, word, a vari- 
ation of chumii or chub, appar. through iiillu- 
euct) of hunk, liuucb.] 1. A short thick piece, 
as of wood. — 2. A person or 74 bea.st that is 
small, but thiek-si't and strong: as, a chunk of 
a boy; a chiiuk of a horsi'. [Colloq., U. S.] 

I I'liilu an iill-lired smart ihuiik uf a pmiy. 

.Vei7’ i'lirk Spirit the Timee. 

For sale, 4 MorRan I'huuke. Pu.itun //i-riifif, Aur. 12, 1887. 

chunk'-*, chunke (chungk, I’hung'ke), 77. [Also 
chungkc, l.srhuugkcc ; Auii'r. lad.] A game for- 
merly much played by certain tribes of North 
7\meric!iu Imlian.s, consist ing iii rolling a disk 
of stone along a nrepan'd course, and immedi- 
ately afterward tlirowing a .stick so as to make 
it lio as ni'ar tho .stoiio ns possible when tho 
two como to rest. Tho grounds used for this 
amusement are known ns chuuk-yard.i. 

U IiiiR been RUppiiRed, and iipimreutly with very Riwsl 
reitson, that these iiivaa were eliietly devuti d to tlie prac- 
tice of this favorite R.-ime, and tliiit liislead of ealliiiR them 
eA 777i4; yatdR, wo uiirIiI properly to di iiomliiiite them 
<-A7i77,i/Aeyiii-il.ii. 

C. .fuiice, Antlip of Southern Indians, p. 345. 
Chunkhead (ehnngk'heil), n. [< chunk* + 
head. ] 7 V local name of tho eoiiperhead .Htiake. 
IF. S.] 

chunky (chung'ki). 77. [i chunk* -4- -7/'.] Dis- 
proportiomilely thick or stout ; appearing like 
a chunk: as, 71 chunky hoy or liorsi'. [IJ. S.] 

Tliey found tlie ilininaks with tlieir iliief a 

ehort l•hullk'!l fellow, who protfeied tlie iieeustoined hoa- 
pitulilieH of his tent in true knlalitly Rtyle. 

A’(I7|7-, See. (irimi. Exi)., II. 124. 

chunk-yard (ehungk'ynrd), «. A place where 
the game of chunk is playi'd. See vhunk^. 
chunner (chun'^r), v. i. Soo chunter. 
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church-ale 


chunter (nhim'Wr), r. i. [E. <liaE. alno rhunder, 
rhunner. rhotinrr, chountir. (!f. rliiiHucr^ , chan- 
] To ^urnbhi ; luiificr; eotiijilaiii. 
Chupah (t'ho'j)!!). «. {Native Ici’in.] A nieasiiro 
of capacity uaed in Siiiiiafrn, and Penang (in 
the Htrait of Malacca), ('ipial in the former 
ialand to (!.'? cnhic. inclH's. in the latter to (!8. 
It ia ahont e(|nal to a Wincliester <|nart. 
chuparosa (chii-pii-rd'Hin, ». |So., < rlmixir, 

Hiick, extract I lie juice of (pt idi. < NIIj. iniljnnr, 
cat, < \j. jiiiljHt, the tlesliy ]iart, the ]inl]i, as t>f 
fruit, etc.; see putp), rosii = E. re.sr. Other 
Kp. names for linmming-hirds are rlnipa-fiori s 
(Jlorrif, llowers), t lnipii-mii I ( niirl, honey), rhupii- 
viirljts (iiihid.'i, myrtles), (•liiijia-riniHri)': (roiitr- 
ros, rosemaries).] A nanic given to various 
Oalifornian sjieides of hmnming-hinls. 
chupatty (chii-j>at'i), a.; jd. rhiipiillir.s (-i/). 

I Anglo-lnd., < Hind, rltiipali, <liiip<il<},\ In In- 
dia, an nnleavened cake id' liread (geiK'rally of 
coarse wheaton meal), jiatted flat with the hand 
and baked upon a griddle; the \ismil form (d‘ 
native bread, and tlie atajile food of npiierln- 
<lia. Yidf! (Did Hiiniill. Also spelled cliiipiitiy 
chowpattii, eh upaty, 

Urefut WHS M'pri'si nted lij' tlie ciistci ii sciiiic ; lull It will! 
Ilf sii|ici'liu' tluviii' aiiil far licttci' tlian (lie ili raiiicit ('hnjuili 
of Jiiilla, It. F. Iluiiiiii, til-.Mciliiiali, p. tT?. 

In sonic iiiirta of (lie coiinti y I'AiipiiOVs or < akes were 
circnlatcil in a nij slerions manner from village to village. 

./. 7'. Wlif'i'h )', Short Hist, Imlia, |i. (i'JS. 

'riic kliilinntgar tells ns there is grilled morgliie, and 
eggs, and liaeon.and tea, and heer, and jam for hreakfast, 
and iilenty of hot (7iii/-iiOd s, 

ir. II. ltuK.Hll Diary in India, I. l.'O. 
chuprassy (chn-pms'i), n . ; pi. rlDipr(is.<iirt: {-v/.). 
[Anglo-Ind., also chHprii.s.sir, C. Hind, l•hllpl■lm, 
a raeasimger, beadh*, orderly, jaum, < rhiipriis, a 
plate worn on the ladt as a badge of otTici*, a 
corruption of I'lnip o rd.'d, left and right ; chiip, 
left; o, and; rdst, right.] In India, espi'cially 
in Bengal, an olllce-niessenger bearing a pltite 
on which is inscribed the name of the olVico to 
which ho is attached. Also called chapmu. 

Lord William scat over a clitijir<iK» c to say we were not 
ready to receive him. 

ir. II, ItiiKndl, Diary in India, II. ‘.IIW. 
church (ttherch), n, and ii. [< ME. chirrhr, 
chrridie, cliuriditi, also rhirirhr, tdc. (North. ME. 
kirkv, > Sc. kirk, after Scand.), < AS. c/ivc, 
cj/rce, cirice, cyricr. = t)S. kirikn, krrika = 
(JFries. kerkr, izerke = D. kerk = Midi, krrkr, 
LG. kerke, karke = OIIG. rhirihhn, rhircha, also 
chilihhn, c.hilcha, MUG. G. kirchc, dial, chilchr, 
=z Icol. kirkja = Sw. kyrkii = l)an. kirkr (cf. 
ML. kyrivM, kyrricu, kirrika, kirrica, kirchia, 
in MUtG. and MLG-. glos.ses), a chundi (build- 
ing), the church (of believers), borrowed, ]irob. 
through an unrecorded Goth, ’’kyreiko, from 
LGr. KvpinKi'ir, a chundi (later hipuiKi/, fmn., a 
church, earlier (sc. >/!‘ii><i) the Loni’s day), lit, 
(sc. dw/i(i) tho Eord's liouse, neat, of MynitMii’, 
belonging to tho Lord (in common Gr. ‘be- 
longing to a lord or master’), < Hiywor, the Lord, 
a particular application in ocides. writers of the 
common Gr. ai'/nof, lord, master, guardian, prop, 
adj. xcp/of, having power or authority, dotni- 
nant (cf. n'vpoi: (neut.), might, jiower, author- 
ity), \ *Kvp<>^ (=: Skt. strong, a hero, = 

Zend fum, strong), < -v/ "xr, swidl (in m io’, xvciv, 
be iiregniint, t jxi'of (= L. iiiciiii(t-).s), jiregiiant, 
xii/oi, a (swelling) wave (see etc.). = Skt. 

fu, swell, grow.] I. ii. 1. An edifice or a place 
of assemblage specifically set apart furGhris- 
tian worship. 

Thfpiuierp invii of the |iHiis.ihe of Hoynt Anslyn hognn- 
mni {hI gyldc, in hi liie and itnirnih’mcnt of hi-ic ponorc 
pariNh chlrche. Fiiipish Uilils (K. K. T. S.), p. 40. 

The UHBi-rttons of sioinc of Ha- l•lu■l^^|■ I'lirliitlan wiib-™ 
. . . that Die ('hriHtian!i had mdllirr ti'in]ih'ii, atfaiN, nor 
imagi'H . . . Nhonid, it would a[ipi'iir, lu' nndi rHtood not 
literally, for tln ri* is positive i viilem e of Die existence of 
churc.hei in the yd eeiitnry, 

.Smilli, Diet, of (’hri.st. .4ntai., I. 3(16. 

2. An edifice dedicated to any other kind of 
religious W'orship ; a temple. fUare.] 

Ye have tironglit hillier tliese men, wldeh are neither 
ndiliei-s of i7iiiiv7/eji nor yet lilaspln nn is of yoiir goddess. 

.\( ts xlx. 37. 

3. The vdsiblo nnd organic body of Ghristian 
btdievers, especially as accepting the ecu- 
menical creeds of Christendom and ns exhibit- 
ing a historic continnify of organized life. 

The great Dtinreh prineiple, tliat Dod has one Church, 
the mystleal liody of IDs Hon that this Church is, liy Its 
Very nature, a visihle organized lioiiy, and yet that all tho 
ineinhers of this Church are assumed to lie in Dod's favour 
and gnteo, or to liuve om e lieen in it this great I'hniTh 
prineiplu pervades the AiKistolie Kpistles, to the total ex- 
oluiiun of any ronnter prineiple. 

M. F. Sadler, Church Doctrine, Bible Truth, 111. | 2. 


4. The invisible nnd inorganic community of 
all those who acknowledge a supreme allogi- 
anco to Jesus Christ as their Lora and Master. 

We helieve that the Church of t'lirist invisilile and .spir- 
ilnal coiiiprlses all true believers. 

Cimyreynliimiil Creed (18S.3). 

I w'liiiM wish to live and die for the a.sKertiiiii of this 
truth. Diat Die I niversal ('liiirrh is jnst as itineli a leallty 
as any ]iarDenhir nation is. F. I>. Muurire, Itiog., I. Kkl. 
6. A particular division of tlm whole liody of 
I'hrisliniiK pessessiiig the suine er siiiiihtr sytn- 
bols of doctrine and forms of worship, and unit- 
ed by a cotnmon n.ame and liistory; a Christ ian 
denomination; as, the Hreshyterian Church; 
the Church of England; the i'hurch of Rome. 

We Insist llmt t'hristiniis do eerininly heeoinc memherg 
of iiartienlar Churchcu— siieli us Die Itoimiii, Angliean, or 
(tiilliean by imlwaril iirofeHsion, yet ilo not lieeoine true 
inenihers of Die Holy ratliolie Clinreh, whieli we helieve, 
unless they are siinetined by the liiwnril gift of grtice, iimi 
arc united lu DlirUt, the Head, hy the bond of the Spirit. 

DaivnnnI, Deturiiiinationa, II. 474. 
6. The organized body of Christians belonging 
to tbe same city, dioeese, province, country, or 
nation; ns, the church at Corinth; the Syrian 
church; in a wider sense, a body of Christians 
bearing a designation derived from their geo- 
graphical situation, obtslitmce to a local see, 
<ir affilintion with a national t'cclosiastical or- 
ganization; as, tho Ea.Htt'rn Church; the West- 
t*rn Church; the Roman Church; the Anglican 
Church. — 7. A body of Christians worshiping 
in a particular church edifice or constituting 
one congregHtion. 

Tlii'ie .Ilands jioor hewis. sa.v, at tlie desk, delivering 
to las miike-lielieve church Ids make lielieve sermon of ten 
minnies. If. .If. Itiikrr, New Timothy, p. 1.'> 

8. The eh'rieal profession. 

A fellow of very kind feeling wlio has gone into the 
Church Hinee. Thuckernii, Newenmes, I. 

9. Eeelesilistieal authority or power, in con- 
Iriidistiiietion to the eivil power, or the power 
of the slate. 

The same eHinhinI imiy he ahsolveil liy (he Church and 
roiidenineil by the State ; alisolved or purduned hy Die 
Slate, yet eensnred ly the Church. Lcetir. 

10. By extension, some religions body not 
Christ iiin, espeeially the Jewish ; as, tho Jewish 
church. 

This is he that w as in the church in the w ildernesS w ith 
Die angel w hieli spake to him in the munnt .Sinn. 

|Wlmt eonstitnte.s a Christian ehiinh areording to the 
Serlptnres isinpiesDon on w hieli Christian denoiniiiutioiis 
w idely diller. The three |■rlnei|ml views niiiy he dlstin- 
gnished as the lloinan Catliolie, tlie |•roU■hlllnt ecelcHhuiti- 
ral.and the volniiluiy. Aeeoriling to Itoimin Catliolie theo- 
logians, the ( linreh is a visible anil orgiinie body, divinely 
eonstitnied, iio.sse.ssing “ fnily, Visibility, Indefeetlhlllty, 
Sneeession from the Ai>o.stle.H, I'niversality, and Sanetlty" 
(Kaith of Ciitholles, I. 11), and united to Its visihle head on 
i nrD), Dio Bishop of Jloiiie. Aceordiiigto the Aiiglieaaund 
Trotestiint eeelesiastieal view the ehnreh of Christ is “a 
jierniiineiit visible soeiety '’ ( "'‘'''tsMsirt/i on Mat. xvl. IS), 
divinely eoinliaeted, governed, and equipped, and liiivliig 
definite ends, a dellnite ]iolie,v, and a liislorie uontiniilty. 
(The Clinreh Cye.) Aeeording to the voluntary eoneep- 
tlon, a ehnreh is a society of persons (irofessing faith in 
Die hord .leans Christ as Die Son of (lod and the Saviour 
of ineiif and organized In allegianee to him for Christian 
work and worship, liieinding the ndinhiistration of the 
sai vainents whieli he has appuhiled. (It. H'. Dale, Mun- 
niil of (’oiigr. I’rineiples, Comp. West. Conf,, xxxv. ; Thirty- 
nine Art., xlx.) Tlie second view is held liy many, iMirhaps 
a majority, in the l';pl.seo|ial, l.ntheran, nnd other lileriir- 
ehieal denoininutions; tlie last hy a iiiajonty of those in the 
iion-hierarehleal denomiiiiitions, ineinding tlie Methodtst, 
Itaiilist, rreshyteriaii, and (ioiigregatioiiul.l— AdVOCate 
Of the church. See adnurafe. -AMllconChurch, Broad 
Church. See Die ndjeetives. Church militant, tiie 
clinreh on earth, as engageil In a warfare with the world. 
Dip Hush, nnd the ilevil, or the eonihiiied fMiwers of temp- 
tation and iinrigliteonsiiess ; in dlstiiietioii from tlie clturclt 
triumphant in heaven.— Church Of England, the na- 
tional and estnhliHhe<l church hi Kiigland; the Anglican 
Clinreh in r.iigland and the KrUlsli colonies, In some of 
which it Inis heeii discstahlished. The Church of Kiiglnnd 
elaiiiis conliiiiiity with that brunch of the Catholic Clinreh 
wlilch existed in i'.iiglaml liefuru the Ueformutiun. In the 
ttrst liulf of the sixteenth century, umler Henry V HI., the 
spiritual supremacy and jurisdiction of the Tope were ahol 
Ished ; the mivercigii was declared to be the head of the 
church III a sense explained in the thirty-seventh of the 
Tliirly-nlne Articles ; and a close union of church and state, 
known us theestahllshiiiciituf the church, tiMik place. The 
clergy of the church of Bngluiid arc conilsiseil of three 
orders, namely, liisliops, who are appointed hy the erowii 
(sec conp^. d'clire, under evnijr), priests or presliyters, and 
deaeiins. There arc also two uredihishoiis, the Areliliishop 
of Caiiterhnry and the Archhishop of York, the former 
licliig tile primate of Kliglaml. Twenty-four of tho bish- 
ops and the two arehliislioiis sit and vote in the House of 
Tsinls. Its chief eeclusiastieid ho^ is the ('uiivocaDoii. 
See cuniuieatiiin nnd cjuMcu/ial. Church Of Ood, tlic 
title assumed liy a deiiuminatioii jHipiilarly called, from 
(heir founder, H'inrhrriiuerianit. Si?e Wincbrciinerian. 

Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints. See 
Mormun. - Cburch Of the Disciples. See di»ri//le. 
Churesh of the New Jerusalem, see suvdmhnrgian. 
Church trtumpbailt, tlie eolleetive laidy of saints now 
gloritled in heaven, or in the e|iuch of their final victory. 


- Collegiate church, conventual church. See the 

adjectives.- Eaetem Church, same M Greek f hurch 
(which see, under Greek). Eetabllshed ChUTCh, or 
state church, an ffclrHiHHtiial ornaulzatitm cHtabllaheil 
and i!i t>art RiipinirteiJ )»y a »tute as an nnthorl/rd cx|m)- 
iifiit of iltc* ( 'liristian ifli>;ioii. Tims, tlic rijHsfoiml l liurrn 
iR THtabliMlR'd in Kniflaial and Wab s, iUc I’lesbyt^riftti in 
Scotlsind, the Kvaiinellral in J’rURsia, tlie Koiiian rathollo 
Ifi Italy, Spain, Portugal, etc. In Home cinintries « d Europe, 
HR France, all or many of the principal reliKlonB or^^ani- 
zatio!»« nM‘»*ivc Klate siiiJport. In tin* I’niled StiitcR the 
cimrcti Is entirely ilisNcvcrctl from all ivlat ions to the stale. 

Fathers of the church, s* Free Church, 

GaUican Church, High Church, sce th«* a«ijcrtn cr 
Independent Evangelical Church of Neuchft.tel, a 

free evanK*‘bcal clMin h or^aniz.cd In in the eanton of 
Neuehatel, Switzerland. It if* entirely independent (d the 
Ktat4?, and comprised in IhVi t\venly-hvo parinlieR, with 
a meinherKliip id about Irish ChuTch Act. 

See ih'Ki Stahl idfu/init. Low Church. luic . — Mother 
church, Dm ohiest or ol iglmil ehnreh ; a . hnreh fnini 
whieli otlier ehnrehe.s have Inid Dn ii' origin or derive their 
nnthority. Hence — (/<) The metropolitiin ehnreli of a dio- 
cese. (h) The eiitheilnil. or hisliop s ehnreh. in distinction 
from Dm piirtsh ehnr. hes eoinmitted to , simple presliyters. 
(e) A Dth! given to the Konmn Ciitholie Clinieh hy its ad- 
herents. Quoad sacra church. Snme ns chapel Ilf cane 
(which see, under e/m/,, /). Relief Church. Hee re/ie/.— 

The seven churches, see rcccu.- Trustee Churches 

Act, mi Kiigllsti statute of 1 sn 4(47 ami 48 Viet.,e. 10) which 
relatis to the liansfer of ehnreh properly in Ireland. — 
Western Church, the histoi leal or CalholieChnnh in tho 
eonntries belonging to the Western Koman I'.liipire or in 
those adjai ent on the north ; the l.atin or, In a more eg- 
Iiecial sense, the Itoinan Calliolli' I'hurch ; used hy Angll- 
eiin writers ns Imlmling that ehnreh also; opposed to tlm 
Eastern or theck Vhmrh. 


II. (t. Portiiiiiiiig to flip churcli; oceb'sinsti- 
cal; as, church politics; a church movoiiiciit,; 
church iircliit cot lire. - Church banner, a hannor 
made and used exehisivi ly for eeromoiiial imrposes eon- 
neeted with the ehnirli. In the mlihlle ages, nnd when 
national ensigns were less ilistimllve than now, elmreli 
hnnners were often home before an nriny ; in fact, there Is 
no positive (lislinelion lietweeii n eoii.seerated Imnner like 
Die old Kreneli oritlamme and a elmreli liaimer. In modern 
times tile elmreli lianner is liorne only in clinreh proees- 
slons, wlietlier within or witliont Die editiee.- Cnurch 
bench, a seat or lieiieli in the )ioreli of a elmreli.— Cburch 
brief. Sen hrir,f, >i., 2 (7). Church btUTal, hnriiil ae- 
eoniing to tlie rites of tlie elmreli. CbuTcb cadence, in 
inujd'c, the eadenee formeil hy the snlidomlliant and the 
Unile elierds; a plagal eadenee: so ealled heeiinse very 
eommuii in medieval ehnreh miisie, and still retuiiu'd in 
“ Amens."— Church COUrt, a eonrt eonneeted with a 
ehnreh fiiriiearing nml deeiding eeeleshistieal entises; a 
presbytery, synod, or general assembly. - Church Judlca- 
tory, an eeeleslasDeal eonrt or body exereising jndieial 
powers. Church living, a heimtlee in an estahlislied 
ehnreh. - Church modes, hi luuKic, tlm modes or sealea 
first autliorlzed foreiinreli use ly Bishop Ambrose In the 
(onrtli eentniy, nnd hy I’oiie Dregory the (treat in the 
seventh eentnry. See wiw/e. ChUTCh mUSlC. (ci) Music 
used in a ehnreh servlee, ineinding hymns, eliants, an- 
thems, and organ jdeees. (/,) Aliisie, voeal or instrumental, 
In tlm stylo aetnully used in elmreli services. Church 
plurality, tlm possession of more than one living hy a 
clergyman. Afit/im.— Church service, (a) Tho religions 
servlee performed in a ( hnreh. (',) Tlm order of imlille 
worshlji, esiieeially in the Angliean t'linreh. (r) A Issik 
eontaining the calendar, order of Morning and Evening 
J’ruyer, hllimy, I'olleets, Epistles nnd Hospels, t’onmm- 
nion Otfieu, and Tsalter, taken from the Iksik of Coinmun 
Prayer, with Die addition of nil the Seriptnre la-ssons.— 
Church text, in Jiriutiuii, a slender and tall form of 
black letter, so ealled heeiinse it is frequently used in 
eeelesiastieal work. 


€jli3 is C'jiurrlj '(Tpit. 

church (fh('>rch), r. t. [< ME. chirchcu, < chirchc ; 
church, n.] 1. In tho .Anijlican Church, to 

perform with or for (any ono) tho office of re- 
turning thanks in tho clinreh, after tiny signal 
dt'livoranct', as from tho dangtM-s of childbirth. 

He liad ehrlslened my son and churched my wife in onr 
own house, us liefore noticed. Feebju, Diary, .Ian. 1, lli!)3. 

U was tho aneieiit usage of the Clinri li of England for 
women to eome veiled who came to lie churched. 

H7(, •«////, Ilhis. of Book of Conimoii Prayer. 

2. To accompany in attending church on sotno 
special occasion, ns that on wliich a bride first, 
got'H to church afti'r niarrhigc: as, tho bride 
was churched last Sunday; to church a newly 
elected town council. [Scotch.] Churching of 
tvomen, a title popularly given to a liturgical form of 
tlmiiksglvlng for women after ehildbirlli. 'I'lm iiraetiee, 
liorrowed from Die Jewish elmreli, is common to all litnr 
gieal ehnrelies. 

church-alet (chf reh'ra), u. [< ME.*<;//'rc/ie-rt/f; 
< church + 1. A strong ale of good qual- 

ity brewed ospeciRlly fora churcli festival, and 
broached only on tho day of tho feast in (jues- 
tion. — 2. A eojivivial meeting on the occasion 
of a ehnreh festival, at which the ale specially 
brewed was served. 

'I'lie t'hurrh alce, ealled also Easter-ales, and W'liitsim- 
ales, from tlieir lieliig sonn times held on Eiister-Suiiday, 
and on Wlilt-Snnilay, or on some of tlie liolidays tlait fol- 
low'd tlmm, eertainly originated from Dm wakes. 

Strutt, Sports nnd Pastimes, p. 471. 

Kor till) church ale two yming men of the iiarisli are 
yearly chosen tiy Dieir last foregoers to he wardens, who, 
dividing the task, make eollectlon among tlm parishioner* 
of wliaUoever pruvislun It pleasetli them vulinitarlly to 



chnrch-ale 
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churchwoman 


I I..W Tills they employ in browing, baking, anil other 
, ,( ■, against Whitsuntide, nnou wliieb lioiiiiays the 
I : hl.iiiii'S meet nt the elinreh-fuiuse, ami there merrily 
I I . Ill llieir own vletiials, eontriiniliiig some petty isirtion 
, i|,.- stoek, whloh by many siiialls growetli to a meetly 
. riiesR'. for lliere is enlertaiiieii a kinil of enniiattoii 
I : .1, 1 11 these wardens, wiio, liy bis Knieionsnesa in gatli- 

iiid good Inisliumlry in expending, nm liest advanee 

,1 , liiireli s prollt. ft. ('nrrir. 

V custom of colloctiiif' coulrilmtions of malt 
f,,,ii\ tho imrishiouorH, with which a iiuaiilily 
,,i lie wii.s lirowcil, anil .sold for tho jiayiiiont of 
eli iicli c.\[ieMsos; us(>d in tliis later sensn about 
,,i ■-(■on after tho time of Magna (Jharla. StiibhK. 
church-bred (choroh'brod), K. Plducatod in, or 
tin till* sorvioo of, the olmrch. fow/ar. 
church-bug (ehtireh ' hug), w. A land isopod 
ei'iislaceau, tho eomrnon wood-loii.si', (hiiMcns 
iisJhis; so callod bocausn oftiMi found in 
cliiirches. 

churchdom (tdioreh'dum), w. rhurch + -do/w.] 
Tlic goverumont, jurisdiction, or authority of 
liic cliurtdi. [Rare.J 

W hiilsocvcr cbiircli prctciidctli to a new licgiiining, pre- 
ft/., j-earmn, K.xpos. of I'rced, i,\. 

church-due (chtSrch'du), «. An assessment on 
iiiciiihcrs of a church for paying it.s expenses. 

.Notidog tlid he dislike more beartilv tban tliis eolleet- 
ing of church-iitu’H, notliing did he do more faittifullv. 

IK. .if. n,ik, r, New -rimotliy, 'p. ;:4. 

Churchessett, »• [Also c/honi*/, <-lwr>« t, and (by 
niisi'cading of a chrrsc/) (irhemt (ML. efirrsv- 
hull, virivurtum), for ME. *rlii<rrh>.'.ih(t, < AW. 
aric; njriii-scmt, a payment to tho eliurch, usu- 
ally of corn or othtir provisions, < ririv, churcli, 
•f mnit, ita^ment. A dilleront word from, but 
confused with, chiirrh-mit, q. v. | A certain 
ineiisuro of corn anciently giveu to the church 
on St. Martin’s day. Srhtrii. 
church-gangt, ». [< ME. rhirchri/onf/, cliiirrlir- 

ijDiiil (= OFnes. livrkujiiiuj = 1). IrihjiiiKj = (t. 
kircliijuni) = Icid, kir(:ju<jhii<j<i = Sw. 

Uan, kirkcfjang), < chiralir, etc., cimreh, -i- 
iiniiij, (foiiff, going: sen church and gonij. Cf. 
chmch-goiug^.] 1. Church-going; attendance 
at church. 

Sinn . . . don for the (ieile (dead I (7oVrfoT </<)«<;, 
Klmessc-gifti! and rnnsue-simg. (ftoi. anil A’.e., I. aiav 
2. A going to church to return thanks after d(>- 
livery from danger; espeeially, tho churching 
of women. See church, v., 1. 
church-garth (chftreh'giirth), n. [< church -f 
mrlh. Ct. chiircliyard^ A obvirchyard. 
church-goer (eh(.rch'g6^(ir), 71. (Jno xvho at- 
tends church. 

church-going^ (cU(irc,h'gd'''ing), <(. [< church 
■f going, ppr. of go,'] Habitually attending 
ehmv'h: as, he is not n church-going mim; the 
church-going classes. 

church-goin^’-^ (ehf.rch'giV'^ing), n. and u. [< 
church + going, verbal n, of go. In older E. 
church-gang, q. v.] I. n. The act or practice 
of going to church. 

II, a. (living notice to go to church; sum- 
moning to church. 

Tilt) Hound of till’ nAurch guin /7 hell 

These valleys and roeks never beuld. 

Voic/icr, Ale.xander Selkirk, 
church-hawi (ch^rch'hA), »i. [< ME. cherehc- 

liiiicc, chirchchawe, < chcrchc, idiurch, -f- hawc, 
haw, hedge: soe (7/«rc/i and Aidiurch- 
yard. 

In fell!, in ehlrcli, or in chirchhaire. 

CViuiii'er, I’arHun's Tale. 
He was war, withoiiteii doute, 

Of tho l\r in the chirchehaive. 

.Slwi'H .^aijen, 1. 

Also ttl they what somower byen |lie| wliletie violently 
dniweii out of chcrrlwhaire any fiigilif tliidcr lied for soeiir 
or wliieh yt forbedeii idiii iieeeHKaiy llllode. 

Anwld n Chnniidf, ir.ir’ (ed. 1811, p. 17.S). 

church-hayf (chfirch'ha), «, [< ME. chyrchc- 

hoyc, chirmcic for *chirchi hcic, < cliirchc, church, 
+ hayc, hay, hedge: see church and J A 
eliurehyard; a church-haw. 
church-house (ohijrch'hous), n. 1. In England, 
ill medieval times, and as revived in tho pri's- 
ent century, a parish building used for vnirious 
I'lii fioses of business or eutertaiumeut. 

''Done until iniite recently Meeins to Imvo been aware 
tliiil tlie church-hniuie. was u building wbieli, if not always, 
" ‘S at least eominoiily attaelied to the parish ebiireh. Its 
II-' H were varieil ; Indeed, it would seem to have been tlie 
I'liolio room of tlie partsli, wliieh eouhl, with the eoiiseiit 
o' 'lie ebiireliwardelis, lie used fer any purpose that the 
' 'Is of the parish rendered iieerssary. One fiinetioii it 
iiarged, and tliat pretty freomnitly, was tiiat of a liull 
''lileh the eliureh-ales eoiibl lie held. 

.V. ami (J., 7th sen, IV. 111), 
j-t. A building in which to rest, keep warm, eat 
lunch, etc., between the services of the church 

on Sunday ; a Sabbath-day house. [U. S.j 


[Named after John Churchill, chUTch-mouso (eht-rch ' mous '), n. A mouse 


notliing for it to cut; hence the iiroverliial niiy- 
ing, *■ (loor as a cliiircli-iiion.sr.” 

'1.1 church-outedt (chi'Tcli'ou tcd), a. [< church - 1 - 
oiitcfl, iqi. of out, r.] Excommunicated from 
tho chnrcli. 

tliiiH ('hurch-cuteti liy the I’rclat.s, lu iicf may 
itppHur tliM [ have to iiieiiilli- in tlirsi* imittf iM, as Ih- 

fore tile iMMa's.Hity and i inistmliit aiijM iir d. 

Milton, rjiiircli-toivi riiinent. I’rrf., il, 


^ tlion 


churchlllt, 

iJiiko of Ml „ . 

straw hat wont by the Intlies of laindon ii 
reign of (^neeii Anne. 

churchiam (chtTch'izm), ». [< church + -(.V 

Strict adherence to the forms, jirinciples, < 
disidplim* of Home (diiirch, esjiecially a state 
chnreh. 

churchlte (eln rch'il l, n. [/Ifter the English 
mineralegist A. 11. Chui'ch. ] A rare |iliospliate 
of ecrimn and calcium, occurring in fan-like 
aggregates of light gi-ay cry.stals, in (Jornwall, church-OWl (cln'rcli'oul), n. A name for the 
England. barn-owl, Aluco Jhinuncus, from its often nest ■ 

church-land (idmrch'land), II. [< ME. cliirchc- i'lf^ ''i belfries or .‘^teerdes. 
loiiii (= OS. kirikhnid = feel, kiikjiiliind); < church-quackt (< hcrch'kwak), n. A < lehcnl im- 
church + laml.] Land belonging to a idiiircb, postor. Coirjnr. [Rare.] 
benefice, or ndigious Iionse; land vestml in an church-rate (chi' reli'rat ), n. In England, a rate 
ec<d<‘Hia.8lical body. rai.sed, by resoliitiun of a majority of the pa- 

■ ■ - risliioners in vestry assembled, from the ecenpi- 

cr.sof land and houses within a (uirish, for the 
pnqioso of maintaining the ehureh ami its ser- 
vices. In IStW 111! lil t WHS piis'.ril iibiilixbiiig iKinjiiil'eiry 
i liiireli rales, except .siii li as, ninler that inline, w ere ajipli 
eable to secular piirpnses. 

He iMallliew Arnnlil| reganls the desire in get I'hureh- 
rctfcn abolisiied and eertain restriefiuiis on marriage re- 
moved as proving nmliie belief in niaeliinery foiioiig lijs- 
■ ' ■ - //. ,S/S-Iiccc, .study id ' ' - 

•hirrhe- 
aslewiird: 

see church and reerc. In the iiassago below, 
wliieh is awkwardly wordi'd, cliirclicrcrcs refers 
to guilty ollleers of the eliundi. but is taken by 
some for •ehiireh-robbing’ (ME. reren, reave, 
rob).J A reeve or steward of a church; a 
chiindi warden. 


churchless (cherch'les), a. [< church -ft.v.v,] 

Without a ehureh ; not attached or belonging 
to any church. 

churen-like (ch/rcb'lik), a. [< church + like, 

It. i't. ctiui-clily.] 1. Jlecomiiig or befitting tho 
churcli or a (diurehman. 

Ijiin asUr, . . . 

wiiose cl, inch like liiim<mis lit not for a crown. 

.SArtfc.. •> Hen. VI., i. 1. 

2. Rosembling a (dnirch. 
churchliness (cherch'li-nes), n. [<. church ly A- churchreevet ('•hi'‘rch'rev). n. [< MR. r/t!)' 
-ac.v.y.J The state or quality of being chiirctily. rece, < cliirchc, church, d-yet'o, reevi', a slewi 
Its IKpislle to Kpliesiaiis'l churchlincsH is rooteil and 
gronmied in l iii istliness, ami lias no. sense wliatever if sejo 
iii'iiteil from tliis roof, ,'<chajl. Hist. Clirist. fhiireli, I. ij ii.'i, 

churchlillg(chcrch'liug), n. f < church -Ungl-.] 

A mere oburehrnan; a bigoted churehmau. -I. 

Wilder. I Rare.] 

church-litten (elinreh'lit*'n), n. [< ME. cliirchc- 
hlttoun; < churcli -h lillcii.] A churchyard. 

I'Erov. Eng.] 

church-loaf (chereh 'ltd'), n. Before tho Refor- 
maliou in England, bread blessed by the priest 


An . . . 

'rhat l«»l(l( ly tlid t'xvcin iduii 
Tn puny^Hliviiifc of fornli'acioiin, 
of chii'chcno'cii, iiml (if lcHtami.*ntz, 

Of contriictfs, anil of lakki* of xacraniontz. 

Vfmucer, Friars Talp, 1 . 7 . 


after mass and distributed to the people, i his church-SCOt (chi'n-ch'skot), n. [< church scot. 
was not a part o( Ibe eiiehailstie saeritiee, the bread be The AS. word Was ciric-sccat, circ-sc>(it, < ciric, 
big eominnn ieavyned bread Iiiadtyu loaves , , church, d- .vrrnf, money, a certaifi piece of money, 

Chwchly (cherch h), a. [< ME Vurr-Zn/q < ^ cliurchcssct.] 


AS. ciriclic, circiic (= (1. kirchlich), < ciric 
churcli, -I- -lie: see church and -hj^.] 1. I’er- 

tainiiig er rebating to the idiurch, or to its gov- 
eminent, forms, or ceremoiiies; tieidosiastical. 

^’.pbesiallS i.s the most chiiichli/ book of the Sew Testa- 
ment. .Setm/, Hist, flifist. CbuivVi, 1. S 

2. Devoted to, or inidined to attach great 


■n o,, ,|. V. oec , n„rclics.sct.i 

1. Kormerly, in England, customary fibliga- 
lions paid to the (iiirish [iriest, e.semidion from 
which was sometimes purchased. 

IKnutel also ehargex tbeiil to see all clnirchscnt and 
Komeseot fully cleered. Pain'd, Hist. Eng., p. is. 

2. A service duo to the lord of the manor from 
tenant of church-lands. O. Shipley. 


portanco to, the order and ritual of a partiimlar chUTchship (chi ridi'shii.')' n. [< church + -ship. ] 
section of the ( hnstian church. state of being or existence us a church. 

His mtssiou to lea. I, ,hu,;-ht,, . . Ibo .lews were bl.t own also by right of dnirchship. 

I he .iimncan, \ I. ,. .Sniifh, .Sermon on St. Joliii. 

3. In accordance with ecclesiastical standards church-tOwn (cherch'town). n. [< church + 
or ceremonies ; npr.ropnato for a church : as, Sc. kirk-tmen (dcf. g). ('f. ME. eherch- 

a chiindily bmld.ng; c/mrrA/y music, etc. ririctiin, a churchyard: see church 

churchman («;bcrch man), m; pi. churchmen and/mm.) If. A churchyard.- 2. A town or 
(-men). [Not in ME. or AS.] 1. An eccle- village near a church. ♦ 

siastie: a idergyman; .mo who miuistera in chUTcWaket (. hcrch'wak), n. [< church + 
sacred things. truAfL Cf. AS. «'iiic-irfrm'. ] The anniversary 

WTiat, .-aidiiial. Is your priesthood grown peiviiip- feast of the dedication of a ehureh. 
c/i«r"ALo.s.;bof' .s-Art* oHen VI ii 1 chuTchwardeu (cherch' war "dn), ». [< ME. 

lti.sa.iirioiiHfa.t,tlnaamonKlts|Maml.alSaxe-s«rmy'si K^irr/ifimrdrm, kiikcmmlcin ; < church inir- 

offleers, one of tlie eoiispleiioiis luid sin eesafiil vvns Vf. AH. ciric-iccfird, < cinc, church, + 

by profession u(7iiocAhi«;i. /-.rti/, Eng. in lath Cent., 111. Heard, V,. ward, a keeper.] 1. Tii the .liigli- 
2, An adherent of the chundi ; spo.dftcHUy, in ‘dd ( hurch, an olUeer whose business it is to 
England, a nicinber of tho Church of England, look alter the secular alTiiirs of the church, ninl 
as ilislinguished from a dissenter; in the Cnit- wlm in England i.s the legal represen tat ivi' of the 
evl States, a memb<*V of the I’rotv'stant Enisco- parish. Ciimeliw nydens are ai>polnted iiy Uie minister. 


pal Church, as .li.stinguished from a member of 
any other .dinreh. 

My friend Sir Roger, being a good churchman, has lieau- 
tilled Hie inside of Ids eliiiirli with several texts of Ids 
own clHMisinu. .iiftlisini. Sir hI iimveh. 

churchmanlike (ehereh'man-lik), a. Liko a 
churchman ; belonging to or befitting a eliureh- 
man. 


ed liy tlio piirisliioners, to 'sii]ierinleiid llie i 
s property and eonverus, to entorre proper and orderly 
beliavior during dlvim servl, c, and in Engliind to llx tbe 
elinreii-rat.es. Eor lliew and many oilier i>nri«ises, ineliid- 
ing ill England some of a strietly si eidar eliiir.n ter, tiiey 
l»>»»eHS eorporate powers, 'i liere ar,' nsnally two . Imieti- 
warilens to eaeli parisli, Init liy en.stoni tin le may I'e only 
one. lly a enmm of tile CImreli of I .ngland, joint i-onseiit 
of minister and jiarisb slioidd attend Hie i-lioiee of i liiiri le 
wardens. If tliey eaunot agree, the minister imim s one and 
tlie parlsidoiiers Hie oilier. in some eases Hie ii.-irlsh bos 
a riglil t>v eiistom to eboose Ivoth, in Hie I nited .Slates 
elinieliwarilens are always eleetid,lnit liave duties sind- 
lar to Hie ai'ove. In eetonial limes, in most of Hie middle 
ami soiiHiein eolonies, Hiey bad ( ivil diiHe.s in l onneeHon 
witli tin- loeal uoNs-rnnient of Hie pai isli. 

. ^ j 2. A long ehiy pipe. [Eng.] — 3. .V .sling or 

churchmansuip (ehereh' man -ship), n. [< cormorant, (irosc. [Prov. Eng. ] 
churchman -h -.ship.] 'I'he state of being a churchwardeuship (chcrch'vvar dn-ship). «. 
chiir.diman. [^ churchirnrdi ii + -ship.] The olliee of a 

Church-memher(cherch'inem*b6r), «. A mem- churchwarden, 
her of a ehureh; one in couimuniou with and chuTChwav (ydiercli'wa), «. A roiid which leads 
belonging to a churcli. to a church ; a pathway through n churchyard, 

church-membership (chcrcll'mem''bhr-ship), «. Every one Igrnve) lets forth Ids spiiti', 

1. Membership in a ehureh. — 2. The collective 
body of mernberH of a church. 


ililmini, Eatlii Cliristiaiiity, xii. I. 

churchmauly (chf-rch'man-li). a. [< church- 
-/i/Lf Chnrcliinanlike. [Rare.] 

^ ' an-ship), a. " 


111 lliu church lean I'aHis to glide. 


ITidty in the f.nidamental artieU^ of fuitl. was always <dlUrchWOman(ch«rch'wnnCan), n. ; pi. <7m,rA- 
strictly inaisted OS <»ne noi'easary coiuUtloii of <’Aun?A- if omcn (-Wim «*n). A foniale iu<*nib*‘r Oi the 
membership. (Kaferland, Kiinaomuntals, Works, Vlll. uo. church, specifically of the Anglican ( ’hurch. 



church-work 

church-work (o.h/>roli'w6rk), n. [=r Sc. kirk- 
U'crk, < ME. rhirrlirirt’Drk: < churrh -k u'ork.^ 
Work on or ii» a climch, or in coinu'ction willi 
a clnircli ; work in bclmlf of ii cliui'cli, or of 
tho cliureli gotioraily ; liciicc, ]irovorbiallj', slow 
work. 

Tills sIcKf was <-/niirh iriiik, iiii-l thi-nfori- wciil on 
(iliiwly. full,-,-. Holy War, ji. Ill, 

church-writ (clKTcli'ril ), «. A writ frojo ail 

('Pcb'sinsMi'al cinirt. Il i/rlu rlrif. 
churchy (dior'i'lii i, n. (< church + -.i/b] I'cr- 
luiiiiiiK (o till' ^•llllr(•ll or to f'ci-losiasticisin ; 
jfivoii to or Hn}i|iiirt ini' occlosinslii'isni ; us, very 
churchi/ in lastc.s or liiiiiruiij'i'. [t'olloq.] 

OlU' of tlic |iitlll)> r\pl;iinrtl tllr (lo^itlon uf the 

rontr«»vrrfsy wlo n he sai'l tlmt Ik* m»«l liis were 

Iniviti;; tilt- Kirk of Sentlami, i>ot heeaiise nlte wa.s too 
(7o/r.7o/, hut hfCMUse slir Was not f7/f/yr//v enoiiKh. 

,/. Mi'Carlhfi, Hist, own Times, x. 

churchyard ((‘In'Tcli'yiixil), u. [= Ec. kirki/nrd, 
< ME. chirchf <( (ird, -■ ( rrl, < liiti' AS. *ciiric- 
(/cfird, ci/rcciicr<t (tbo I'arlicr form boing ME. 
chcrch-louii, < AS. ciric-liiii ; ncfchurch-loiru) { — 
loci, kirkjiu/dnlhr — S\v. ki/rkojidrd = Dun. kir- 
kci/tiiird), < ci/ricc, cicicc, chiircli, ■+• ficord, yard; 
BOO church anil yon/-. Cf. oquiv. 1). kerkhof— 
G. kirchho/.\ Till' ground or yard niljoiniiig a. 
cliiirch; osiiooiully, suoli a jiiooo of ground nsod 
for burial ; hi'iioc, any gravoyanl bolouging to 
a clniroli. 

I'Mviilnl nllo wy.so, tlmt yf tlic I'lti'Zi'iis ilwi'llini; wtyn 
till' rhidchi' ,i/on/<'», or irniiiiu'lu sii s iiioyiiyiitii) to ftiin, tlio 
cltCL', 111) iiriiiyirm'il us l itr/.i ii (li iii'svii. 

Jdcilixh (V.t.ti. (K. E, 'J'. S.), J). ;t!Kt. 

Elko gl'iivis r till' holy chiinlnKiril. 

Shdk., (’or., Hi. a. 

I (five live hmiilroil Jiomuls to lniy ii chiirfli-iiarit, 

A Hpai'toai church-iiurtt, to liiy tliiovi's unit kimvrs In. 

F/i'ti'/ii'i', Simnlsli t'wvHti', iv. f.. 

Churchyard beetle, iiinj'n moriixnim. soo 
churia (oliii'ri-ii), u. [Mi'X.] A Moxioau iiaiiio 
of tho ohajiiirral-oook or ground-enokoo, (Vco- 
CMCci/x C(iliforuitiuus. 

churl (ehoi'l), II. aud it. [< .ME. churl, usually 
chcrl, chcorl, < AS. cciirl, a mini, liusband, frtH*- 
inau of tho lowost rank, oliurl, = OFrios. kcii 
(in oonip. /nWi'i'/'/), mod. iTios. Ixcrl, = t )I). 
kccrlr, D. kerd, a man, ohurl, Ibllow, = MEG. 
kerh, TiG. kcrl, kerd, kid (> G. kcrl), a man, 
follow, I'hiirl : soon//'/.] I. ii. 1. A rustic; a 
peawaut; a countryman or laborer. 

It WHS Mot fiiiiiii'd for liUiit!,' ihiiiin, 

lint for liish iliums uml iiik'hty i'iii Ik. 

,vr.,0, 1,. of I,. M., lilt. 
Speeifloally — 2. In carh/ F.ikj. hist., onr of llio 
lowest olasH of freotni'ii ; ono wlio hold land 
from or workoil on llio ostiit-o of his lord. 

riie w'oni ('hull tins I'oniii to hr u wmil of nionil ri'pro- 
Imtloii. . . , lint ill tho jii'liiiaiy iiii'Uiiiiis' of tin- wonls, 
Eoi'l ami t'ooi'l foniiaii l•xhall8tivl'llivis^oll of tho fri'i- iiifin- 
bi-rsof till- stiitf. I'hr I'oorl is tho siiii|ilo froi iimii, tho more 
unit ill the aniiy or in tho assoinhly, 

.1. Fiii'imin, Nornmn Coniinost, I. t'.'i. 

3. A eoarso, niJc*, surly, sullou, or ill-teiiiper€^d 
porsou. 

The ('hurl'll oourtosy rarely eoini'S, hut eithor for sain or 
falsehooil. .Sir /’. .Sidneii. 

'i'ho ('hurt in spirit, houo'or ho veil 

Ills want in forms for (iihliion H sake, 

Will let his coltish natiiro liroak 
At sonsons tliro' tiio Kil'h'il |iaio, 

7'i’iiu;in(iii, 111 Meinoriain, exl. 

4. A miser; a niggard. 

Tho vilo lioisoii sliall lie no more ealh ii lihorul, imr llio 
churl sniil to lie lioiintifiil. Isa, xxxii, .'i. 

When afiw w cmls w ill roseiio misery out of horilistrosH, 
I liiite tile Ilian wliooan l.o a churl of tliom. 

.SIrriir, Soiitiiiioiit.yl Jonrm y, p. 1.'.. 

Il.t ('• Churlish. J'urd. 
churlish (oln’.r'lish). n. (< ME. chcrlish, -isch, 
of tho rank of a churl, nistio, rndo, < AS. ccorl- 
isc, cicrli.sr, ci/rlisr, of the rank of a ohurl, < 
<■<0/7,. churl, + -isc; soo churl and -/s/A.] 1. 

Like or portainiiig to a ohnrl. (</) Kudo; ill- 
bred; Burly; austere; buIIoh; rough in temjier; 
tin civil. 

Ill imrtiired, crooked, churlirh, Imrsli In voice. 

.Shiik., Voniis and Adoiilg, 1. 134. 

But tlmt w liloh trolii/letli me must is my l■AI/rf/s/lcar^iaKe 
to iilm wliin he was iiiidor ids disin i-.s. 

Jluni/Iin, I'ilariiii's Tro(ire88, p. 235. 

Muohiike uiiooiirtooiis, unthiiiikfiil, amlolinr/ts/iguests, 
whioh. when tlioy hnvo with ifisid ami dainty meat well 
tilled tlieir liollio.s, dopart homo, el' iiie no tlianka to the 
feast maker, .Sir 'I'. Mure, I topiu, Uoil., p, II. 

(b) Seltish; nan'ow-ininded ; avaricious; nig- 
gardly. 

My imistor is of churlish illspositlon, 

And little rooks to llnd tlio way to lieuven 
By doing deeds ut liospitality. 

.Shak., As yon I.ike it. II. 4. 

Hence — 2. Of things, unpliant; imyioldiug ; 
unmanageable. 
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Take It llmnloutof thpfnmnre. ami it grown hard ngnin; 
nay, worBo. churlish uml iiiininlleahlp. 

Ahji. Sniwru/t, Serninniii. 

Wlipri'thi' hh-ak Swiss thoir storiiiy miinsions tread. 

And foree .a churlish soil for scanty bread. 

(Idhlsiuith. Traveller, 1. lf!S. 

— Syn. ('luu'uish, l.oulish, ete. .See hiKinsh. 

churlishly (phcr'lish-li), <«//•. lu a churlish 
maiiiiei'; rudely; roughly, 
churlishness (eher'llsh-nes), M. [< diurlish + 
-m.s.s. 1 The quality of being <*linrlisli ; rudeness 
of iiiunncrs i>r teiiiper; siirliiK'.ss; indisposition 
to kindness or courtesy; niggardliness. 

Small ii’e.'d to bless 
Or nirse your h.irdi.l churlishiu'ss, 

Booiiiiso iiiothlnks, wiUiiint fro.sh enrse, 

Eaeli day Unit eonies shall still be worse 
Tlian llie past day. 

ir.7f.niii Murris. Earthly I'armllse, III. 72. 
churl's-head (cherlz'hod), «. An old name for 
the knnjiweed, Cctilourca tiii/ni, from its rough 
hairy involucre. 

churl’s-treacle (cherlz'tre''kl), II. An old 
niinie for garlie, from its being regiirdt'd as a 
treaelc (theriac) or antidote for the bite of 
animals. 

churly (eher'li), a. [< ME. dwriidi, < A.S. rcor- 
lie. for “ccorllic, < crorl, elnirl, -1- -lie: see churl 
ami -///l.J Churlish. [Uar<>.] 

The chiirlicst of the ehiirls. lAmn/cllow. 

churmt, V. and u. An obsolete spelling of chirm. 
churn (ebern), ». K ME. chcnic, chirnr, also 
kj/rii (y Bp. kirn), v AB. cyriii (once, glossed 
.s'iiiuiii) {“ci/rcii, *ccrrii, not authenticalml), a 
churn, = D. kern, karn = Icel. kinui = Bw. 
kdriiii, ().Sw. kerna, = Dan, kjirriic, a churn: 
see the verb.] A vessel in which cream or milk 
is agitateil for tin' purpose of .separating the oily 
part s from the easc'ous and serous part s, to make 
Imtter. ( hnnis are of yarious kinds. The ./Iderforms 
eonsist of a daslier imiving y.'i'tleally in a cask shaped like 

the a e.ine. The more imidern kinds Imve re 

volving .lashers ^within eylindri.ail v. s.seds, . itli. r npriglit 

moyeil in various ways to .lash the oonteiits ul.oiit. 

Jtise, ye carle coopers, frae making o' kirns ami tnhs. 

/■■)•.../(./ (Cliild's Balla.ls, VI. ns). 

Her awkw ur.l fist did ne'er employ the churn. 

(iuii, l•astor.•lIs. 

Atmospheric chum, ■‘'••e nlni.>si>hrric. 
churn (chem), r. [North. E. and Bo. kern, kirn ; 
< ME. diernen, chirnen (AB. “eyriKin, *ecrn<in, 
not iiutheuticated) = D. kcnicn, kiirncn = G. 
kcriicn (perhaps from D.) = Icel. kirnii = 8w. 
kiirnii, ( )Sw. kcrnii, = Dan. kjivriie, <dmrn, eurdlo ; 
appiir. from the noun. Boine erroneously take 
the verb to b<' <*iir1ier tbiin thi' noiin, assuming 
it meant orig. ‘e.xiract tho keriu'l or <issenc<',’ 
as if < Icel. kjdrni = Bw. kiinni = Dan. kjarne 
= D. kern = OHG. kcnid, MUG. kernv, kern, (1. 
kern, a. kernel, tho pith, marrow, «'ssonco, r<'- 
luU'd, through E. corn, with J'l. kernel : s<'o cur id 
aud A<rn<7. J I. trans. 1. To stiror agitulo in 
order lo make into butli'r: as, to churn cream. 

— 2. To make by the agitation of ereuin : as, to 
churn butter. — 3. To shako or agitate with vio- 
lenpe or conlinned motion, ns in tho operation 
of making butter. 

Churn'd In his l.'. th tlie f.iumy v. n.mi n.se. 

Addisiin, tr. of Ovid's Metamorpli., iil. 

riie muddy river, churned into yellowish huU. ry foam. 

ir. II. Itur-icll. 

II, intruii.s. To perform (he act of churning, 
or ail act resembling it. 

Are you not he, 

riiat frights the maidens of the vlllageiy ; 

A nd" .oV,U. ’ss"lliik "tiui' hnuith I’eTlm^ 

.Shuk., M. \. 1)., ii. 1. 

Tln re hip who ny, 

'• Bi'Ware the Boar," uml liass deti'rmine.l hy. 

I'liose ilreiKlfiil tusks, tli.ise little peering eyes 

And churning chaps, are tokens to tho wise. 

Criihhe, 'The Borough, 
churn-drill (chcrn'dril), M. A <lrill whieh is 
worke.l l>y hand, and not struck with a linm- 
mer ; a “jumper’’: so called from the sirnihirity 
of tho motion made in using it to that made in 
using the old-fashioned ujinght I'hum. 
churning (ehcrTiing), «. [Verbal ii. of churn, 
i',] 1 . Tlie act of operating a ehiini. — 2. The 

motion of a churu, or a motion wliieh resembles 
that of a ehnrn. — 3. As much butler as is made 
at one time. 

chum-jumper (ehferii'ium^p/'r), «. In stone- 
irorkiny, an iron bar 7 or H feet long, with a 
8t«iel hit at each end, nsod as a <lrill. It is 
worked hy two men with a spring-rod and 
line. 

chnm-miUc (chem 'milk), n, Bame as butler- 
milk. 


chyle-bladder 

chum-owl (ch^rn'oul), n. [Proh. tor ehurr-owl ; 
cf. chirr and jui'E] A local British name of 
the European goatsucker or night-jar, Gnpri- 
niulgus curd/id'u.s. 

chum-staff (ehem'staf), n. 1. A staff with a 
flat disk at one end, used in ehurning by hand 
in an upright churn. — 2. A name of the siui- 
spnrge, Kuphorhia hclioseopid, from its straight 
stem spreading into a Hat lo]). 
churr^, r. i. Bee chirr. 

churr'-^ (eh/ir), n. [Proli. iilt. imitative. Seo 
chirr.'] A name for tho whitethroat, Syltna ci- 
nrrea. Mncgitlirmy. 

churrO (cln'i-ro'), n. [Hp. diurro, coarso-wooled, 
a eoarso-wooled slieep.] Tho eoarse-wooled 
Mexican sheeii, used extensively in crossing 
with the merino, in Te.xas, northern Mexico, 
Gnlifornia, etc. 

churrUS, charras (ehur'us, ehur'as), n. [Also 
written dierrus, repr. Hind, didni.s.] The East 
Indian name of the resin which exudes from tho 
Indian hemp, ('diiiiahis Indica. Boo Cannabis, 
ha.shish, anil hhany. 

churr-worm (eher'werm), n. A local name for 
the faii-pricket or inolo-crieket, Gryltotalpa vuk- 
(larh. [Eng.] 

chuset, V. A former common spelling of choose. 
chusite (chO'sTt), n. An altered chrysolite from 
tho basalt of Limburg in Broisgau, Baden. 
chuSBf (elms), ». [Origin obscure; perhaps 
Amer. Ind.] The sqnirrel-hake, Phycis chuss, a 
gadoill fish. Tlie nitme was piirrciit ilnriiig ttiR revo- 
Intiiinary war, aeeiinliiig to Dr. .Sehoeptf, but i.4 now oliso- 
letc. (Nt'W Vork.) 

chute (shiit), n. [< E. chute, a fall, OF. chrute, 
chcoite = Pr. caxula = Bp. caida = Pg. caida, 
cahidd, fall, ruin, ipicda, fall, di'clivity, descent, 
= It. caduta, a fall, ii falling, orig. fern, of ML, 
*cadutu.s(> OF, dicul, F. I'hii = It. caduto), *ca- 
ditus (> B{). Pg. caido). later jiopnlar jip. of L. 
cadcre (jip. casus), fall: see cadent, easel-, and 
of. cdscudc. Chiitv eoiiieides in pronuncia- 
tion aud sense with shoot, n., < shoot, p, t but 
tho two words are independent of each other.] 

1. An inelitied trough or tube along whieh 
things can slide froiu a liighcr to a lower 
level ; a shoot. 

-Near tlip ppiitri' of tlir room is a rlitdc, llncit with plate- 
glass (so as to bn ri'iiilily knpt cli'iiii), ainl passing illrcct 
to Hip (nrillKP below. Science, ill. 3.'il. 

2. A waterfall or raiiid ; a fall ovi'r which tim- 
ber is floated. — 8. An opening in a dam through 
whieh to float timber. — 4. In LouiHiana and 
along the Mississijipi, a bayou or side channel; 
also, a narrow jiassage between two islands, or 
between an island and the shore. 

Now fliroiigh nisliiiig diutcn, among green islands, where 
plmne-Iiko 

t'olloii trees nodded tlielr sliadowy erests. 

LungfcUuw, Evangelinu, 11. 2. 
6. In miiiiiiy. See shoot. 
chutney (cliut'ui), «. [Also written chtitnrc, 

< iriiiif. chatiii.'] In tho East Indies, a eondi- 
inent eomponnded of sweets and acids. kIimi 

fruit (mangos, tamarinds, eoeoaimts, ridsliis, ete.), spiecs, 
sour herbs, eayeiine, mid llme-Juleo are the ordinary in- 
gi-edients. They are iHimided and lioiled togetlier, and 
either used Imniedlutcly, as with eiirries or stews, or bot- 
tled. 

chuva (ehd'vii), n. The Bouth Ainerii'an name 
of a kind of spider-monkey, of a brown color, 
chylaceous (ki-la'shius), a. [< chyle -1- -<ic<</m«.] 
Belonging to chyle; consisting of chyle, 
chylaqueous (ki-la'kwe-us), a. [< NL. chylus, 
chyle, + aqua, water, ('f. aqueous.] Composed 
of water containing corpuscles resembling the 
white eorpuselos round in chyle, lymtih, aud 
blood in being nueleatod and in exhibiting 
tunooboid moveineiils. 

The corpuseles are iim leuted eells, wlileli exhibit aimo- 
bold niovemi'TiU ; and tlie lliild so olivluusly represent* 
the bhs/d of the higher animals that I know not why the 
preposterous namu of chiilai/ucuHs flulil should have lieen 
invented for that whieli la in no sense eliyle, though, like 
other llnids of the living boily. It eontaiiis a good deal of 
water. Iluxtcii, Aiiat. Invert., p. 4S0. 

chyle (hil), «. [Also, foi'inerly, chile; = F. chyle 
= Kp. quilo = Pg. diylo = It. diilo, < NI/. chy- 
lus, chyle, LL, tho extracted juice of a plant, 

< Gr. juice, moisture, chyle, < xHv (y 

pour, connected with E. gush. Cf. chynick.] 1. 
A milky fluid found in the laeteals during the 
process of digestion, it eontaina umulsloilized fat 
and other products of digestion, as well os ehyUi coriiu*- 
eles, llhrin-faelors, and otlier iiroUiidg. 

2. The licpiid contents of the small intestine 
before alisorption. 

chyle-bladder (kil'blad'/tr), ». The dilatation 
at the beginning of the thoracic duct which re- 
ceives the laeteals from the intestine ; tho ois- 
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1 11 or receptacle of the chyle; the reservoir has been acted on by the pnnereatie, hepatic, 
I'ecquot. and interttinnl secretions, 

chyle-corpuscle (kil'kAr'^pus-l), «. One of the chyme^’t, «. andr. An obsolete fnmi of c/o/hcI. 
!' - dins cells of the chyle. They are IndlstlnguiBh- chyme-UiasS (kim'mas), n. In Protozoa, same 
: from wliilo hlood-corpnHclcB, ami are <loillJtlci«i de- as nulouUlum. 

a., 

r Ml the ineseiitoric Klamls. chymeret, ». An obsolele lonn of i hniio r. 

chylo-intestine (kil'in-tos^tin), n. The dilated chymict, chymicalt, etc. Obsol.>to forms of 
n 'll I out of crustaceans. c/icm/c, rUrmo ,,!. ct.-. 

chyle-stomach (kil'stinn"n,k), a. An anterior- chymiferoUB (ki-mif'e-rus), a [< U*. chjmm, 
|\ or inosiaily dilaU'd portion of Iho mid-^ut of Jt-rrcy _ K. hear , + -om.'iJ ( »m- 

, veyin^f or <»ontaiiuiif? (diymo. 

chvlifaction (kl-li- or kil-i-fak'shon), «. [< chymifleation (kl 'mi-tr-ka'shpri), «. [< ehij- 
\||. rhtilKx, chvlo, -f- J,.f(irlio{n-), < fttcerr, pp. '«"/'/ (feo -fy and -ation)-, = 1*. rhymtficahon = 
/,„ fa.s’make. *( 'f. c/o/Zf/f/.J The act or process </>nmifirorton = P«. chymijimt-ao = It. rhi- 
which chylo is fortned from food in animal The process of becoming or of 

I, forming? chyme ; conversion ot lood into <‘hym(“. 
chylifactive (kMi- or kil-i-fak'tiv), fi. r< NI.. chymify (ki'mi-fi), r.; pret. and pp. rhymifud, 
chntm, cliyle, -h *f,tclivH,9, < L. foccre, pp. fac- PP^ •■hymifyiny. (4 IJj. rhymuit, chyme, -fy; 
/«>', make.] i’orming or changing; intochyh'; = V. rhyniijirr = Hi>. qiiiniificar, viv.] I. Irons. 
li.iviiiff the power to iiuiko chyh*; chylificatory ; To form into chyme. 

■ *' .. . . . ■” II. intrnns. To be c< 


cicada 

ceholht = Pg. erbola rs It. ripolla = T,( !. zi/iollc, 
Ci/W = OHd. zirihollo, zirirollc, .Mllli. zihoUr. 
zu'ihollr, ziripprl, zwif l, .rrhollr, (r. ziritlxl (> 
Dan. .sri/a/, (lower-bulb), < ML. cc/odn. rijwlo, 
ri'imllo, cori'iiptly si/iiilo, dim. of L. copo, iipo, 
ro’pr, an onion (> LI.. (7/p»//o, a, bed nf 

onions); sec evpo, circ, rhiri '’^. | 1. 'fhe shallot, 

Allium Ascolonirnm. 




It til lilrue 

>inH riun 


a (li), Vi, 


converted into chyme. 


chyliferous (ki-lif'e-ms), d. [= F. chyhf'rc = chym^ticalt (ki-mis'ti-kal), n. [< Chymist = 
.So, ipiiliftro = i*g. vhylifvro = It. rhiliftro, < NL. (--henncal. f{uif(ni. 

,lll!is, chyle, + L./em. = F. brarK} 1. Same chvmod kim od), n K e/(///«-tc + od. .p y.) 
as chylifnclire.—2. Containing or conveying ■XIwhocA ’ * "'* 

Chylific (ki-lif'ik), a. [< NL. rhylus, chyle, -I- chymosis (ki-mO'sis), u Same as c/tewavw 
1. ./tVtf.s < /rttric, niake.] Making or convfrt- chymous (ki'mus), «. L< chymi^ + -oas.] Per- 
i lie into chyle ; chylo;ioi(‘tic; applied to those lamn^Mn chyme. 

jiortions of the alimentary canal in which food ^Pynchet, Heo c*i/ic/t . 

is chylitied. Chyllflc ventricle, la inse t,, Urn last or chyometer (In^m'e-tcr), n. [< ( .r. V “ t- (root 
Ii„.sl, ilor8toinacli,('im..rnllyciill.iil the .v-«fr«V«ao< (which P"’. poltr) + /OT/.Of, measure.] All instril- 
st. ). incnt for measuring the volume of a li<iuid by 

111 tlio fhjilifie rfutndf, the muRcnlHr layers mill tho the amount expcdled by a piston moving in ii 
tiiiH.'imiiit nicnibiHiie are dispoHcd much ns before. tubo containing the Ihiiiitl, tlie (iiiantitv being 

[luxlni. Aiiivt. Invert., j,. S65. i„aicale<l by a Kradiiatioii on tho piston. 

chyllfication (ki'li- or kiPi-fi-ka'shpn), w. [< Ohytridlaceas (ki-trid-i-a'sii-e). u. /d. (NIi., < 

cliylfy -fy and -ofioii)', = F. rliylijivalion t 'liyiriilium + -ocar.] A family of rnicro.scopic* 
zz Sp. iiuilijii'oriou =s Pg. ('hylifirnt'dodd ]%. rlii- fnh«i, very simple in struclure, ii.snally with 
liticozionr.] The operation of the digestive, ah- little or no mycelium, and reproduced chielly 
sorptive, and circulatory jirocesses concerned by zoospores. Tiicy i.re .■..imm.iiiy imnuiiiic .m »aic?- 
in tho formation and absorption of chyle from l'>nnt.,. ••.siicciully nlKin; l.ut (Ikirc l..d<.n«ins t<i tlic ircuna 
food. Also colled cbl/losis. d.im.A,//, inln.bit. Ij,cc|.id;-rmal cell, .d huid plant.,. 

chvllflratorv (ki-lif'i-ka.triri) o rCrIndifu chytridiaceous (ki-tnd-i-a'sluns), a. Belong- 

chylifactive. 'Pc; mciiii, Itiiizopliydinm was csbddiHbcd by .Scln rik fur 

Clwlify(ki'li-fi) ft ; prfd. and pp. chylifrd, i.pr, X xlblna 

(■hyhjyuoj. < Nle (diyle, + -Jy; = F. . ,,, , ,, ... , • . 

chi/lificr = Sp. t/uilift(>ar, etc.] I. traus. To chyttidlal (ki-trid i-al), o. [i Oiyjrtdium -f 
convert into cliyle. 1 Having thv> characters of the family <'hy- 

II. iiitroim. To be converted info chyle. tfidiorrw or of the genus Vhytridium, or bclong- 

chylocyst (klTp-sist), n. (< (Jr. j'dee, "'g fo tbat geiiu.s. 

chyle, -h hi rTT/c, bladder.] In tho chyle- r.mnsillc (•fi./lWi/iV/f growths, 

bladder, or receptaeulum chyli; tlio reservoir Tmtot. J!o,i. .sv«-. Etiinhnryh, x.x.xil. .v.n. 

of Poequot. Ohytridium (ki-trid'i-uin), a. [NI.., < (tr. (C- 

cbylocystic (ki-lo-sis'tik), n, f< chyloeyst -4- r/.ahm', a small pot, < ,v.'r/)n, v.'rpo.;, an earthen 

-/(■.] Of or pertaining to tho chyloeyst. pot.] Tho tjqucal genus of tho family Cliytri- 

chylogaster (ki-lo-gus'tt'-r), u. [NL., < Or. pc- dincew. 

/.Or, (diyli', -f '/iiari/ii, stomach.] A |>urt of the ciacounetta (chi'i-kon-iiet'tii,), ii. [It., dim, of 
intestinal tube wh(>re chyle is clalioratcd; an ciocouuo, a chaconne: see rharounr.} A little 
anterior portion of tho small intestine; the chaeonne. 

duodenum. [Rare.] cibarla. «. Plural of d7.rtri«w. See <‘i/ion«w. 

chylogastric (ki-lo-gas'trik), a. [< chyloyosirr cibarial (si-ba'ri-al), a. [As eibori-on + -td.\ 
+ -ir. j ( )f or pertaining to the cnylogaster. Saiin' as edwr it///, cibarial apparatus nr organs, 

chylopoetic (ki lo-pd-ot'ik), «. Same as <7.//- the tioidii or ..igaris id the mimlh 

lopoictir. ' • ‘ ■ Clbarian (si-bii'n-an), o. [< li. ciboniis, per- 

- - - taiuing to food (see cifmrioMs), -f -((». Cf. F. 


WIioKc gild, arc bcid mid liri'wis ! i __ 

Do cxi-riitiou Ilium Ihrsc illnl rhilihuh ' 

Hrhliir. Hi. ml Urn, i, ■.!. 

2. Another ]darit of tlio same genus, I. lislit- 
losuiu, sometiiucs called tlu' Welsh onion, a na- 
tive of Asia, but cultivated in various jiarts of 
Furopc, its listiilous leaves being used in cook- 
ing like thosi' of the shallot, 
ciboria, ». Flural of rihorium. 
ciboriot (.si-bd'ri-o), u. [It.) Samo as ciboriaw. 
(»n tlic iiltiir n most, rivU i iVku ui of hnissi- with a statue 
of St. Agiii’S 111 Oriciitiit aliiba.strr. 


II . ; jil. rihoria (-ft). 
•ibori z= I’g. It. ciia- 


ciborium (si - bd ' i i - um), 
[.ML. (> F. cilioirr = Pr. 
rio), < li. ciboriinii, a 
drinking-vessid, < (ir. 

K! ,hlijiiov, (he sced- 
vessol of the Kgyii- 
fiaii bean, a ciiji made 
of it or like it ; cf. 
sijIu/Tiir, witli dim. i\t- 
forioi', a wooden box, 
chest.] 1. A perma- 
inuiti ca.M<>[>y erected 
over a. high altar; a 
baldachin. 

I >vi i' till- .Vital', mill .slip, 
ported oil four sliaff.s, 
bung (ho I'iiiiopy, baldu- 


2. Any vessel de- 
signerl to contain the 
consecniti'd bread or 

sacred wafers for the ^ . 

eucharist. pi) metal fr'ull.'.i'el!"' ' ' I'li-t. ilii M.iluhcr 
py.x, l■^pe^•lillly one liiiviiig 

tlic form of a eUaliec witli ii dome slmped eover, 

llctiiriiiiig I .sfi’id Into ye griuiil .fi siiiti s, wlio bad tills 
liigb day i \ pos'd 1 lirir ( 'i/no I'loii, made all of .solid gold 
and liiiagcric, a iiiei e nf iiillnite co.sf, 

En hiii, Diary, .fniii! 4, Ulf.!. 
(!') \ larger lyeepfaele, often of marble, siippniled oil a 
bigb .stand raised over the altar or elsewln ir, eoiitainiiig 
the pyx or tlio wafers tliemsolves. (r) .V »oi I of ainbiy or 



chylopoietic (ki'lo- or kih'o-poi-ct'ik), Ii. [= 

Hp. (/uilopoiji'liro, < Or. chyle, ■+• Tiiiii/ri- 

iy<i<:, < TTouiv, make: see jwcfic,] Pertaining t.o 


ciboirr.'] In cnlom., pertaining to or rdiarin 
teri/.ed by the structure of the organs of the 
mouth. Cibarlan system, a systom of . Uissiiieatlou, 
Itrst proposed liy KabrleiuK, in wbieli all the artliropod.s 
were iirriiiiged ill eoiiformity witli the stnieturo of tlle^ 
troplil. 'I he same term liius'lieen njijdied to various sys- 
tems (oiiiided on tile moiiUi parts. 

The siiei e.ss of Do (leer's system ]irobably indiieed Fa- 
lirieiiis to eoustriiet Ills rihunnii mjDlein grounded upon 
tlie i liaraeters of llie 'I'roplii alone. 

ll'esfasiiK/, liitroil. to .Mod. Cliiss. of Iiiseets, t. ‘21. 


•rtaining t.o 

concerned in tho formation of chyle; chyli- 
faetive: as, the <7/ i//(>po/cfic organs, 
chylosis (ki-ld'sis), n. [NL, ( > F. chylosc = Sp. 

(jitilnsis = It. fliilosi), < (Jr. a eouvert- 

iiig into juice, < convert into juice, < ,1*’- 

juice: see chyle.'] Sumo as chylificatioii. 
chylous (ki'Uis), a. [= F. chylcux = tJp. quiloso 
-- Fg. chyliiso — It. chiloso, < NL. cfiylusiis, < 

I'liyitts, chyle.] Consisting of, pertaining to, or clbariO'US (si-ba'ri-us), «. [< L. riborius, per- 

I'cscmbliug chyle. tainiiig to food, < cibu.'i, fooil.] Pertaining to 

chyluria (ki-hVri-a), «. [NL. (> F. c/o/faric), < food: useful for food ; edihb*. 

•ii'- (S('e chyl'c) -H UI'IKW, urine.] A jiatho- Cibarimn (si-ba'ri-uin), »i.; pi. ciboria {-A). An 

lugical condition characttirizod by tho luissage erroneous form of ciborinm. 

"f a milky urine, wliich often coagulates on Cibatlon (si-ha'shiui), n. [= F. cibalion (only 
s'amling. 'llm eiilnr is due to a large nim.mit of eiiml- iu chein. smiso) = It. edmzione, < L. cibotio(ii-), 
"inized fat. niiMPil is nfteii present ill greater or li'ss a feeding, < cihorc, pji. cibntus, feed, < cibiis, 
‘^immlity, sotbiit tlmeimditioii is sometimes ealled chytom food.] If. Ill olchcmy, tho act of adding to the 
' 'u''r'>seo,do iieffid'^nl 'zoto^K/ Mimmini* ftmab »iaH;er ill propiu'at ion’ fresh siibstaiic-es, to sup- 
' ) ill tim blood, H oeeiirs almost exelus'lvely in the ply tlio waste of evaporation, etc.: tho seventh 
' niner eouiitrles. jirocoss in alchemy. — 2. In physiol., the act of 

chymbet, n. An obsolete form of chime, taking food, particularly tho more solid kinds, 

ctiyme^ (kim), », [= F. c/o/we = Sp. yaiwo = — 3. Any chomical operation that gives a sub- 

"g. chumo = It. chimo, < Lli. chyiniis, V Or. x»- stance cousistoncy and solidity. 

" , juice, chyle, in most senses equiv. to ,ri’Z<k’, clbol (sih'ql), n. [Early mod. E. also cicol, also 
loth ‘ohyle’ ami ‘juice,' < d'f'v, pour: see chyle, and earlier chihot, chibbol, chihbal (cf. cire, 
Old cf. alchemy.] Food as it passes out of the chive^), < ME. chibolle, chebole, chesboUe, schyb- 
‘ tomach after gastric digestion, and before it bolle, < F. ciboule = Pr, eebula, sivela = 8p. 



tlio mollnsk li.ivo liccn altuclicd; the muscu- 
lar iniprcssien or cicatrix, 'nms,. tilvnlves wlueh 
Iluvo ('l)>firjiiiii 1*11 piicll wIh'II Hit.* t’nlli’il ntfuianii/ii- 

ciboult, II. An obsolete form of cihid. 

cicada (si- kii'dii ■>, n.- nl. riciidas or cicodo' (-dii/,, 
-de). [Also (•(cufn (alter It.); = F. ciyolr= Pr. 
cicohi = So. Pg. ciijorro z= It. citiold, ciculo, < 1,. 
cicoda (ML. also rirido), the cicada or trcc- 
cricket. Tu (Ir, called 1. A (lopulur 

name of many insects belonging to ditVereiit 
orders, Ilriuip'ti ra ami ( '.rlliopti ru, wliicli make 
a rhytlimieal creaking or eliir]iitig noise; a lo- 
cust, griisslioiiper, or cricket. In tliis sense 
tlie word has no detlnito /oitlogieal sigiiilica- 
tioii. — 2. [NL.] ln,(«VV. : (u) [co/).] 'I’lie tyjii- 
eal genus of homoplerous hcmijiteroiis insects 
of the family ( •|C(((/)(f,('. i li.-y ,,re ,.f i nminviiitively 
large size, and (Im males liavc drums iiinli r lln ir tiiiiis- 
paieiit wings w HU wliieli ii peeiiliar slivilling imi'" is made. 
Tlic ailillt females depnsit their eggs in the laigs nf trees. 
Tlie adoteseeiil life ii[ tliese inserts is passed iiinlergi mind. 

iirat istlie siiiini lairepeiin H|iecies; ('. /lemn/mt * eeeiirs 
in Ceriminy, Kiiijlaml, etc. ; neyh'ml.ri m is tlie .Vim-rl- 
<'ua periiidieal eieada nr seventeen year Ineiist, iiml there 
are several ntllcr siieetes in the I'nited States. ((,) Any 

species of the genus Cicado : in America com- 
monly called locust, a umm? shared by many 
orthopterous insects, as grasshoppers. See cut 
under Cicactidw. 
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of a (liflforont color from I ho rest of tlio Hiirfiicc 


Oicadaria (Hik-a-<lil'ri-ii ), u. Same ns ('imdnriir. 

Oicadarise (sik-ii-<la'ii e), ». ///. 1 NL., < ( ii'inlii, sjiccilically said of the sculpture of insccls. 

2 ((/), + -nri<r,\ Iti Latrcillc's system of classi- Also riralrimtr', rirotroxr, 

flcntion.the first laiiiily of lioiiiopterous llrnnji- cicatricula (sik-a-trik'u-lii), ; pi. ciriitnriilu' 

Ir.ra, approxiitinlely e(|iii\ aleiil lo the subonier (-le). LJj.(> V . cirotrii-iili ), iWm. (d cicnirix (ci 


FfomDjiti I 


icteil, iiieliiiliiin the 
1 families of ('iiiiiliiliv, ruhioridtv, 

Oicadella, Oicadellina (siU-ii-.iel'a, sik'u-de- 
li'nii ». pi. I .\ b., dim. of li. ririiilti : see fini- 
du.J A tci'oiip of liomoiderous hemiptej'oiis iii- 
Bcets, (lisfiiipoiishiiiy I lie fi'o^-hoppers or ho)>- 
pinp eienihis, such ns the Cnrojiiitiv, from the 

0Tcilid»'(si'k-iHer J>L [ M.., < f V- 

<‘(i(fr/!(i + -iilif. I A lnr^<* of lioiiiopirrous 

iiisfH'ts, MH ii finiiil^v: 


/r/V-), a Hear.] Th(‘ j'oriiiiiuitiiij' or 1‘ormntivo 
point in tho yolk of an It isiilscM nlh d llu /ma/, 

appruriim an a small Imt \>'vy appaifiil flink on tim upper 
siilo of the yolk, ami is the jrnin ynlk proper aK tUstlii 
khImIm'iI froin tlie fooil yolk of a merohlastte ]t Jk that 

portion fioni whieli aioiio the t'inhryo is fortntal. Kveii in 
ti'esli laid ('uus it has already r<‘:Leli(‘«j tho sta^e of a morula 
l‘.V se^^ineiitatioii of the vitellns. y\l»») rirattich\ 

Witlihi the Miell, uinl siispriidod in the* wlilfr of tlio cjrjr, 
isthi* rounded >ello\v iiiasK of the yolk, ami on one side of 
the yolk is a small round pateh, the fifati'irnttl (I,ut. dl- 
iniinitive of rinifrij', a sear). Though }ip]>ureiitly homo- 
^em'oUH, tin* TulerosjMipe .shoWM that tile riVuf riVfffa ia madt* 
up of minute nm leuted i clla. 

Jhtxlrif^ I'hyKiif^raphy, p. 

lies, as ./rt.whhr. Lrdriilif, < i rropidd’, He. cicatrisant, >i. ami See cfca/Wruwf. 

Oicadellina, a. p/. S(>e Ciaidt Un. cicatrisate (sik'.n-tri-zat), rt. |For v/m/r/r-u/e, 

OicadidSB (si-knil'i-det, a. yW. [NTi., < Ciradn, 2 < rirairi~f. + -u/cl.] Same as viralriro.sr. 

(at, + -/dfr.] A family of luuiiopterous liemi|>- cicatrisation, cicatrise. Seo eiriiln.:iiti<ni, cic- 


•erul fiiiiii- 


teroiiH insects; fix' 
lerly of grenf 


s]>roi)er: a >'roup for- atri, 
i\v rest riel ed to forms cicatrisive (sik'a-tn- 
< (-(Vy/Z/v'ci 



Oicindela 

As for liis iMnlmhoiirK'sl .style, It is rnUirr iiiefronUin 
- ((iiiliins, lloiicl, anil llB'inativp -limn sneciaot. 

Dryileii, Vest, to 111st. of Tx-nfpie. 

His ilollviTV of tlio ^•nalnloal■Mt inaltnrsof fart was 
rnninn. ' Lamb. My Klrst Flay, 

II. n. A sfmhmt or an imitator of Cituiro. 

I,.-t fli«> lust (•iiviiiiiiiiii la Italy iiaal Tallies fniniliar 
r|iistles ailaisedlv oner, and I lud. vi’ he shall lltale sniall 
(lilleieaee fertile' l.alia leas', eilhei in |iie|iriely of werdua 
or fraiiiias of tin* .stile, heta ivt I'lillii* and the.’'e that writo 
Hide hiai. .isfliiiiii, I'he .Seheleaiuator, j). Its). 

Ciceronianism (sis e-rd'ni-an-izm). «. [< Cicc- 

nmiaii + -i.'iDi.] The mniinerorsfyleof Cicoro; 
a (Tceroiiiau iihrase or form of e.xprossion. 

Oiceronianist (sis-e roTii-iiii-isi), ». 
w/V/H + -/.vh] Afi imilafor, espeeially an af- 
fected imitator, of Cicero, 

Men threw (heiiiselves lute tin' new world of thoMKlit 
(liiiH reveiiled »llh an cas'er avidity tliat left little leisure 
for that elali.iiaie )ielisliiiii; of iierleds wliieh had iieea the 
delislitef Hie fern-»/»»/W.v. A’-n i/e. .\ I V. a42. 

Oichla (sikTij), )I. [N L., < (5r. m i///, a bird like 
the Ihrtisli ( I'lirdits), also a sea-fish (lAihrufi).} 
1. A getiu.s of fishes iiihabitiiiK the fresh wa- 


), n. [For *ciea1rizii 
-/re.] Tentling to pr 
mole the formation <i£ ti cicatrix, 
cicatrix (si-kii'triks), »/. ; pi. 
frm/t (sik-a-tri'sez). [b. : see 
//vVc.] 1. "A cicatrice or scar. — 2, 

Til ('(»//<•//., the iiiijircssion or mark of 
the iim.scidaror ligamoiilous attach- 
ment in a bivalve shell; the cibo- 
rium. — 3. Tii ciitom., a sniiill, rough- 
ened, or dejrressed space on a sur- 
face, resomblitig a scar. — 4. Tn hot., 
the mark of atluehment of a seed or 
half. 

cicatrizant (sik'a-tri-zant), v. and 
0 . [After J''. cimlrisoiit (= Sp. Fg. 
vieiilfi:‘(inlr, etc.), piir. of dcotriscr ; 
see civil tri::t\] I. //. 'ITiat which cie- 
alri/.es; a medicine or au applica- 
tion lliat ]iromotea the formation of 
a cicatrice. 

II. II. Tending lo form a cica- 
trice; showing a tendency to heal; 

Also spelled ciciitrisinit. 
cicatrization (sik"a-tri-za'shon), 11 . 
[After F. viciitri.sation (= Hp. civn- 
■t b -ml triciiiioii.Hc.), <. ciriilri.iir : Hccrirn- 
fn'~r.] The proct'ss of healing (as 
a wound) or forming a cicatrice, or 
the stale <d' being lu .'ilt'd, cicatrized, or skinned 
over. Also spelled ciciilritiiiliini. 

|l'i>ia.'liiiii:| . . . liiiidel'IiiK tlio eiiiiKluliiiutinil iinil <•(/•((- 
li i.-iilidii i.f the vein. llnrvy. 

haieiit like .-i-leaey.’ idiiiH clcatrizo (sik'a-triz), c.‘, jifct. ftial \i\>. cicntrkrd. 



closely related to the gtuius Ciciidit. As ehui-ne- 
teilzed hy WeslHiiiid in ls4a. the L'innlitl'i: Imve heavy 
siilienaieal hmlles. hliiat head. |ii'iMaiiient eyes, ridded 
iiIiibtDiiia, Hclifiinii iiiiteiiaie snekvted lieneatli the edtjc of 
the Vertex, lame iiiesothorax, scale like tnelatho 

tleal wlim-riivers of piil ehineiit like eoie-i'lei.. , 

Btout less, hrislly hind lihiie. iiinl larire tinted Ktiidiilat- 
lai: oritaas at the hiise of the ahdoineii. It is a widely dis- 
trihated fimiily, well i'e]iieseiitei| in the ridted Slates. 
Soiae siieeles, like the seveiiteeii-jeai' locust or jieriodii'al 


eleaiia, are iioled tor their leatftli of life aaderef 

cicala (si-ka'lii), n. [It., < L. cicada: see ci- 
ikida.\ A cicada. 

Triiiijeiiii, Mariana la the .Soath. 
cicatrice (sik'ipiris), n. |< MF. cicalricr, < F. 
cicatrice = >>]>. I’g. cicati'i:-= It. cicatrice, < b. 
cicatrix {cic<itric-).n henr,'] 1. A sear; a scam 
or elevation of llcsli remaining after a wound 
or ulet'r is healed: also c.xtendeil to sears on 
the bark of Irees. See cicatrix. 


VulhuiinK, Uusliniid'rie (K. K. T. S.'), p. 7.T OiCOr (si 


cicatrizituj. [< cicatr(icc) + -ixr; after F. 
cic(itriscr(=H\i. Fg. cicatrixar— It. ciciifrixxarc), 
< cicatrice: seo c/c////’/cc.] I. tciin.i. To indiico 
th(< formation of a eittatrico on; heal up (a 
wound). 

II- in trims. To form a cicatrice in healing; 
skill over: as, tlio .wound cicatrized. 

Also spelled cicatrise. 

cicatrose (sik'n-trds), a. [< ricatr{ire) + -ose. 
t'f. li. cicairico.sns.'] Sturm ns cicatricosr. 
jtemn cicely (sis'e-li), v. [Karly motl. 10. also cislcij ; 
a corrupt torm of sc.scii, <j. v.] A popular name 
of several umbelliferous plaut.s. See* .Siscli. 
Rough cicely, raumiis .4/if)iriseio.— Sweet cicely. 

(«! Mijrrhis mloriila. Also eallcd si/ref ehevvil. (b) In 
N.irth Aiiieriea, the speciisuf OiimiirrlnXa. WUdclcely, 
I’hii’rii/itiiiltiiin siilvi’stri-. 


.sAi/i-., All s Well, i 


2. Mark; 


[Kiire.] 


; imiirpsHion. 

The rintfn'rd und i apaltlt* iinprr.s.HUiv 
Thy piilm huimt inunifiit ki t pH, 

Shak., Ak y.m lAkc It, HI. H. 
3, A cicatrix, in any sense. 

cicatrices, ». Flurnl of 


UlUaiillUOB, X iiiioi > null 1.1. 

cicatricial (sik-a-tfish'al), a. [< cicatrice -4- 
dal; — F. eieatrieiii, etc.] Fertauiing to, 
marked by, or forming a eicatrice or scar: ns, 
a cicatricial process. Cicatricial tissue, » form of 

tiHHUF ('loHt'ly rcML-iuhlinu oniiiiury •Ifiikf Ftuiiiectivr tiNKiU', 
into whii'h [.n'anulatiou tiHHUc lilliuK itp aud r^pairlii^ 
woutuU and utluT Id.^kch of HiibHtxiK'F bFtTiini'.H roiivrrtrd. 
cicatricle (sik' a-tri-kl), w. 1, Same as rir//- 
tricula. — 2. In hot . : (a) Tlie liilum of a scied. Oiceronian (sis-e-ro'iii-an), a. and n. 


r),‘ II. ■ [b., > ulb K. rliichl, a ehick- 
pf'ti, vt'teli: sf'o rhirh^.^ A germs of legumi- 
nous jdaiils allir'd lo the v<“tch, eonsistiiig of 
animal or perennial herbs, natives of eentral 
Asia ami ol the countries b</rdcririg the Medi- 
terranean. See cliick-pra. 
cicerone (sis-e-ro'ne; It. pron. clio-clin-ro'ne), 
71. ; pi. ciceroni (-no). [It., a piirtieular appli- 

eaiion, in allusion to the loquacity of guiues, 
of the name Ciernmr, < Ij. Ciciro{n-), the cele- 
brated Komaii orator.] In Italy, one who acts as 
a guitle in exhibiting and explaiiiiug Huti<|ui- 
ties, curiosities, etc.; hcncc, in general, one 
who explains the interesting features or asso- 
ciations or the curiosities of a place; a guide. 

I miiHt own fo you if Btir|ii'i8('<1 me to »ce my rirerniu- bo 
welt ai'i|iiaiiit<-d with the huBts uml Bliitiies of all the areut 

I pie of iiiiUipiitv. Adilimiii, Ancient MeduU, I. 

[<1^- 


(h) Tlie scar h'ft by a fallen leaf. [Hare.] ccronianus, < f 'ift-rtdM-), bicero.] I. a. Fertaiii- 
cicatricOSd (sik'a-l ri-kbs), a. f< L. i-icatrix (cic- iiig to or charaeteristie of Cicero (Marcus Tul- 
atric-), a sear, -l-To,vc.] 1 . Covered with scars. — lius Cicero, 106 -43 n. c., often called TuUy), the 
2. In etUom., having elevated spots like scars Roman orator, or bis orations and writings. 


<rrrA/fi pcf/litrif. 


ler.s of South Aii)Ci'ic,q, and typical of the fam- 
ily C/c/t/b/tc. Schnridcr,\H0 \. — 2t. A geuus of 
birds. Wiuilrr, IS'JT. 

cichlid (sik'lid), n. A fish of Hit* family t ’ichlidw. 

Oichlidffi (sikTi-de), n. }d. I NJi,, < Ciclila, 1, -1- 
-idir.] A family of aciintiioiilcryginn lishes, 
tyx>ilieil by the genus t'iclila; nioro generally 
known as ('lironiidis, ('hnnniiUc, or ( hromididw. 
They Imve an olilmnt or sniiiewhiit ehitmiib'il hoily, niod- 
eriitc cycloid or ctcimid Bcalcn, llitcrniiitcd nr deticeted 
liitcriit line, compicsBcil head, tcrmimil month, loolhlcsB 
inihitc, bIiikIc nostrils, miitcil lower pliaryiiaeiil liones, 
and four complete t ows of utils ; the (hn sal Is loliK, ami it* 
BpitioiiB portion foriiiH Hie uiealer jiart of it, while ItB Boft 
poriion Iiiid Hint of Hie iiiiiil lire opposite mill ei|md. Thu 
Bpeeies are mostly eoiilhieil to tin' fresh wiilers of tropical 
Afrh'ti and Aiiierieii, Imt a few are foiind in I’lileHtine, and 
one ill 'I'exivs. I hey lake earu of their Joiinu, and have 
eoiiHiderahle miperfli'lal resemhlanee to the eeiitriuehUU 
or BiintlBhcB of tlie I'nited Sfaten. Nearly l.'iO Bpi'cicB are 
known. 

cichlingf, ». An Olisolelt/ form of chichtinq. 

cichloid (sik'loid). a. and //. [< Cichla,'l, -I- 

-iib/.] I, a. ( )f or pertaining lo the Cirii/b/tr. 

II, ». OiH'ofllin Cicldidic. 

Oichlomorphse (sik-lo-mbr'fe), n. Jij. [NTi., < 
Cr. a bird likt' the thrnsh (Tnrdns), ■+• 

//op^'i//, form. I In Sundevnll’s system of elassi- 
iicalion, the first and liiglit'St group or cohort 
of birds, einbrueing eiglit superfamily groups 
or phalanges, and approximately (‘quivah'iit to 
the tnrdiiid /V/.v.veres or denlirostral Oscincsot 
authors in gi'iii'ral : one of (he six eohoiTs of this 
author’s Oscincs laininijdantarcs. 

clchlomorphic (sik-lo-mfir'fik), a. [< ( icldomor- 
fdnv -b -it'.] Resi'inliling a Ihruslf in structure; 
turdifortn or 1 iirdoid ; speeilically, of or pertain- 
ing to tho ('icidoinoridiir. 

Cichoriacese (si-ko-ri-a'se-b), ». j,l. [Nb., < 
Cichorinm + -accic.} In hot., a tribe of tlio 
natural order Compositir, chiiriiclcrizod by hav- 
ing only perfect flowers with the corollas nil 
ligiilate, and by milky juice: coextensive with 
the suborder Liiinlijlorir. There iiieiilmut.'-ieKenera 
and ViiOspceies, of w liii li mneh the ureater iiiimlier lieluilK 
til Hie old World. It iliellideH Hie i liieoiy, endive, lettuuu, 
salsify, dandelioii, eti'. 

cichoriaceous (si-kb-ri-a'sliius>, a. Belonging 
lo or liaying tho eliaracters of the L'ichoriacca. 
Also writleii cliicvriiiccons. 

Oichoritun (si-ko'ri-uni ). n. [1,., < Gr. Ki;(('>()foVf 
> K. cichory, chicory, and succory, q. v.] A ge- 
nus of jilants, of the luitiiriil oriler ('ompositw. 
There are two Bpeeies, ]ii'i eiiiiliil hei lis of Hie old world, 
the eommoii ehieory (f. Inti/biiK) iiiid el, dive (C. XJmtivia) 
of uiil di'iis. See i7(iVe/j/ mill tii,tii i\ 

clchoryt (sik'6-ri), n. A form»>r spelling of 
chirory. 

cichpeat, a. An olfsolete form of chick-pca. 

clcindel (si-sin'del), II. l<, Vicindda A beetle 
of the family Cirindiiidic ; a tiger-beetle. 

Oicindela (sis-in-deTji), n. |NL., < li. cicinde- 
la, a glow--wonn, redupl, of candela, a candle: 
seo ca idlc.'\ A genus of the fatnily (Hcindelidie, 
or tigC'r-bootles. lU teelmieul ehuraeters are contigu- 
miB poBlerior eoxie huge proiiiliieiit eyea, ami maxillary 
palpi with the third joint ahortur than the fourth. From 
their elegance of form, aa well a* beauty and brllllaiiuy of 



Oicindela 


yyu 


cidaris 



itiiiii, Clf. In ljntreilk*'s 

Kvsti'iii of (‘lassifioation, a group of ofirnivo- 
I'liiiM or (Kiopliagoiis ])oiitatnorous i'ohopfrra or 
Ipci'IIcs, oiiinrai'ing tlio tigcr-boetloa and fhoir 
allirs. 

Cicindelid«(Bia-in-dcl'i-do), n. pi. [NL., < 
('irindcla + -b/rr.] A family of adopliagons 
Coliiiplrnt or l)('(‘tlos, ('ommonly call(*d lii/rr- 
liii Ill s and sparl'lrrs. tiki tyiiii iil s.' 1 'iiiih U I'in'inHu. 
rt.i' iin tiisU'i'iium liiiH 111 ! nUM i' Ht'imriili'il l>y :» 

wi ll iiiiii'kisil siitiiri' ri'iirliirin fi'oiii niui slilo to tlir iitlirr, 
iiii'l i‘xtciiillii;i ill a tl'liuik'iiliu' |iiin TKH iM'twci'ii the liiinl 
nixa', whk'ti urn siiiiill and iiihImIi!; and tlni aniriinio an- 
1 I jiilnti'd, and iniinlcd on tliii front idiovy tlir l>a»e id 
llir inandilplcH. 'I'hii »i)i'i'ii'8 are fmind in every iinarler of 
till' i;lohe. Tliey liave very prominent eyes, very stroiw 
nianililple.i, are ariiped with atidnit teetli, ami are remark- 
alile for llie Ipeanty of tliidr I'olors, See Cii'hiih’lii. 

Cicindelinse (si-sin-do-ii'no), «. pi. [Xlo, < r/- 
riiiilclii + -iiiir.] Tlio tyipieal sulpfannly of tho 
('iriiiilrliilir ; I ho tigf>r-lif'ctlc3 proper. 

cicindeline (si-sin'do-Hn), n. IVrlaining to or 
lia viiig I lio nat.nro of f lio genus ('ivimMn or snli- 
fiuiiily ('icinilflinir. 

ciclnnal (Hi-sin'al), n. Same as rinniimil. 
Qicinnurus, ». See I'iiiciiiniinis. 

cicinnus (si-sin'ns), ». Same as ei/ic/nwn.s. 

cicisbeiam (si-sis'bo-i/ni), n. ( < ririshro 4- -isin ; 
= I'’. sii/ishrisDir.'] 'riiii ]prai.dieo of acting ns, 
or the eiistoin of liavitig, a cicisbeo; the practice 
of dangling about women. 

The l■|pornpolla wiekedtpeaa and utter paKaiplsni of the 
liel'p'lin and Meiliei si ePil allppost respeelalile when eoppi- 
paled with Ilie reian of l•/(•/sfpel.'on and .lesiiitry. 

cicisbeo (si-sis'be-6; It. viroii. clie-clies-ba'p), w. 
[It. (> F. cicishi'e', siijishri’), said to bo < F. chirhi-, 
small, little, + licim, beantifnl : .seo hviiii, hcHe. j 
1. In Italy, since the sevi'iiteenth century, the 
niinu' givi«n to a professed gallant and sttten- 
ihinl of a married woman; one who dangles 
abont women. 

Lihlil T. Voii know I admit you as a lover no farther 
than fashion sanetloos. 

Jo.spph .w, 'rnut -a lucre pljit.ttnif >v}iut every 

^vife in eiititlitti ti». Sh^riiiaa^ Sc1hm» 1 for Sejiinliil, ii. 

2t. A bow of silk or ribbon with long pendent 
ends attachcil to a walking-stick, the iiilt of a 
sword, or the iiamllo of a fan. Smolh tt. 

ciclatont, ciclatount, a. [In Spimser, after 
eiiaiunir, rhi'ldaktii,s}m'klaU)ii. sHu vklaUtn ; MF. 
|•ll■l(lloun,^■il•la tii>i,cip’l(iti>un,.'ii(‘liili>un, syrlatoiiH, 
sykrlatoun, om'o rhrkclnioim, < OF. cirhtlon, cirln- 
tiui, diicliiton, riyldtoii, siyliitoii, siiii/lakni, .vra- 
ijlitlon, sri/li‘tfln (> Sp. rirliiton), a kind of mantle 
or robe, also, at least in AF. (as alone in MF.), 
a rich faViric (see dcf.), appar, (with sufllx -on) 
(= Sp. cidadd, a kind of mantle) < ;M1 j, < yd<is 
(aec. rydadem), ddus, ddndr, ddndrs, ridadis, 
a kind of mantle, also a rich fabric (see def.), < 
L. cydas, ace. vydada (in Propertius), < Or. kv- 
s'/iii;, a mantle worn chietlyby women, adornmi 
with a border of pnqile or gold, with ref. to 
which, or to its circular form (cf. F. dnuiliir, a 
eloak), it rt'ceivod its name, < Or. round, 

eircular, < /o'liinr, round: see rydas and ryrlr. 
'I’he transfer ami enrichment of the sense (from 
‘a roiuid mantle’ to ‘a costly fabric of diverse 
nse’) is remarkable, and, with tho peculiar 
forms, gives some color to the supposition that 


with the Tj. rydas, etc., in its jmoper sense of ‘a 
inaiith*,’ h.as been tnerged aiiotlier word, per- 
haps of Kastern origin, meaning ‘a fabric.’ 
Yule coinparea the I'anjab (ra.de-namt> 
broadcloth, or tho Ar. Sicily. I 1. A 

costly fabric used in the iniildle ages for meirs 
.•iiid women’s robes or mantles, and also for 
leggings, liousings, baiint-rs, timts, etc. it was 
si.mrliiiifs, iirrhiips K' lii r.dly, "f nilk, nlli ii w.ivi ip with 
,;iild ; It in ripiiiid I'Vphiiiii’d .-is jniiiiiiin iiiiiviiii, i lnth nf 
«iild. I'TiPiii the diviTMity nf itn ll.■.l■, tin- ti-irii sccimi to 
have been appljcil to any ric h-liioktiij; fahric. 

nf Brnuu«‘s wen* liis liosfn lirtiwn, 

Ills I'ttbe w:is of 
That eosU* iiiaiiy a jan»‘. 

Chaun r, Sir Thopas, I. 
'Hht was ninny Konfaiioiiii 
jiolil. Heinlel, ainl sivlnttunK 
Khiff Af ixti n mtrr {\y vin'i'a Mi tr. Kimi,, 1. ^.i), I, 
fUr silk, eeiulale, ami xin'fnttnin 
\V:w th»* t in[M roiirs pavyloiiii. 

/iVi'A. Cnt't tie /,/(»«. (Wfhi i s Metr. rioni., II. !Xi). 

2. A mantle or robe worn by men tnnl women, 
apparently of tho fabric called by the same 
ntline. Hint this hciisc luhniici piopi ily ..nly to flic 
ITciii'h and .Spanish W.-ZnOm and tin' Middh' l.iilili i'jirho'; 
it is not l•stah|lsIlcd In Kiialish. riic wmil is ci roin inisly 
p'Xplaiticil and used in the followini' passancs liy .spi'ipsi-f : 

The ppiiltcil IcathiT .lacke is old Kiit;Ii'h ; for it was tlic 
proper wi'P'de of the horseman, as ye may rcado in iTiaii- 
err, wlipire he dcscrihi-lli Sir TIiopaH IiIh apparrcll and ar 
motire, wlicn he went to tluht amiynst the tlyaiit, in Ids 
rolieof xhi’rkliiton. vihWh sdirck/ntnii ia that kind of I'liild 
ed leather with wliieli tlicy iiscil to cinlirniler tlmyr Irlsli 
jtiekes. Slide of Ireland, 

lint In n .faeket, onilleil riiddy rare 
t’pon I hivklntoti, lie wa.s .ili animelv dittlit. 

K <f., V I. vii. I.l.l 

Ciconia (si-k6'ni a), n. [NF., < In dco/da, ti, 
stork, dial, roiiia, prob. re<lit|il. from ranrrr. 
sing, cry. Cf. F. hrn, from same root.] Tim 
typical genus of storks of tin' ftimily < 'ironiidir. 

'I'he het^t kiioNv n speeien are tin; coinnioii wliitt* uinl hhiek 
»toi k» of Kurope, <\ uUm aii<l See .'itork, aii<l » iit 

uihler ('ii'iiuiiittt'. 

ciconian (si-ko'ni-jtti). a. [< Ciconia + -on.') 
Pertaining to or coiisisliiig of storks: ns, “the 
tierce ciconian train,” I'opc, tr. of t.hlysscy, ix. 
t)H, n<are.] 

Ciconiids (sik-ii-npi-ilo), n. pi. f N F., < f iconin 
+ -ida‘. I A family of large allricittl gralhilorial 
birds, of the order Ucroiliom s imd .suborder /’/■- 
Uinji ( which see); the storks. Tlie lall is toiii;i r 
tliail tlie head, stinit at the ha.se, imt crmivi d, taperintf to 
tlie slniii:hl, reeiii veil, or deeiirved ii|i; the iio.slrils ate 
pieivcd directly ill the siilistaiiee of the Inll, and are w ith 
oat iia.sid .st airs ; the h-Ksare relieiilate, and hare aho\e the 
siilfraao; the hallux is not (siinplelely lii.'.istmt ; and liie 
claws are not acute. The family contains ahonl 12 spe- 



Wliiti: Stork ,< u;<ui,i 


clcs, represent inn nearly im many inoitern neiicra, chielly 
of the warmer parts of hotli lietiiispheres. It iiicindes 
tlie storks proper, the imiralioiis, open hills. Jalni ns, wood- 
ihises, ele. .Vlso writti ii ( 'd o/itdic, t'd oado/o', 

ciconiiform (si-ko'iii-i-fonn), a. (< NF. cico- 
nii/unnis, < L. ciconia, stork, + forma, form.] 
lltiving or pertaining to lht> form or strueturo 
of the Ciconiidir; like or likened to a stork. 

<»urn«l uiul J‘<*rlu‘s surest u cirtniiif'iirnt orlifiii f(*r tho 
Tiibiimrr«. A. ynrfnn, Kiiryc. Krit., .Will. 47, iK.tf. 

Ciconiiformes (si-kdhii-i-fdr'mez), n. pi. | NF., 
jil. of cJconii/orinis : see ciconiiform.] In Oar- 
I’otl's arrangcmetit, the third division of lioniti- 
h'goniitous birtls, iiicliiding several modern 
orders, as storks, herons, |ielicans, vultures, 
hawks, ami owls. It is not a recognized group 
in ornithology. 

OiCOniinSB (si-kd-ni-i'nd), n. pi. [NF., < Ci- 
conia 4- -ina’.] The tyoical subfamily of the 
(’iconiida’, eontainiiig tne true storks, mara- 
bous, and jabiriis, as distinguished from the 
o[ieu-bills and wooil-ibises. The hill U stialnht or 
recurved; the iiostrlU are nearly lateral; tho toes are 
short ; the hullux is not iiislsteiil ; and the elaws are hroad, 
Hal, and lilaiit, like nails, (’ifonifi, Miictcrin, uinl 
toptilm art) tliu leadiiitf tccaei'a. Also Ctconineg. 


ciconiine (si-ko'ni-in), a. Of or pt'rtaining to 
the Ciconiiniv ; eieonine. 
ciconine (sik'o-nin), II. [< T-. ciconinn.i. of tho 
stork, < ciconia, a stork: see Ciconiii.] Of or 
pertaining to the Ciconiidiv ; having tlie chiir- 
aeters of storks; cicoiiiiform ; peltirgic. 
cicuratet (sik'u-nlt). r. I. [< F. cienrn/ns, pp. 
of ciciiriirc, make taini', < cicnr, tnmt'.J To 
tjime; recljiirn from wildness. 

Kvcii ;iffcr oanjal pt'iiVfr.ijfni, pftysons muy yet n t:iin 
stiinc p<irti«t(iM lif 'heir iiatmcs ; y» t iirc tin y >»c> refup ft il, 

ilr.stni* live inaliKtiitit s. 

.s'/> T. Ih-mvnc, Viiltf, Kir., vii. 17. 
cicurationt (sik-n-m/shpn), ». [< F. as if ’ci- 

cnriilio[n-), < cicuntre, tame : see cicnrutc.] Tim 
act of taming or rechiiming from wildness. 
Hay. 

Oicuta (si-ku'lii ). )i. [Tj., > If, Sp. I’g. ciciila 

Pr. ciciola. F. cii/nc, hemlock.] A genus 
of umbelliferous plants, eoiitaiiiing four or five 
species, one Jhiroiiea.ii a ml t lirec or four Ameri- 
can.^ ^They are lall,^ iMnvmiiid.^Klalimi^ with dh 

ixi't’ |MtpuI:uIy callcfl unfcr fd'm/ock ar ri'irhnn*’. 
'I'hc* roffifi t*f all an* a tli iully piiistnj. .Most «)f the spcpjt.'n 
may Iw r»'<‘i*;cnizc*l by tiu* peciiliar vtnatiou «»f tbe Icavcw, 
ttiH iiiaiii niiiiiini; to tbe botclie:^ instead td to 

(lie ends of the teetb, hctnlark. 

clcutet, "• Water-hcmlock. See Ciciita. 
cicutine (si-kuTin), n. [< Cicnla 4- A 

volatile tilkaloid i'oiind in Cicnla rirosa, tlm 
Wiiter-hemlock. 

Cid (sid), II. [Sp., < .\r. sdd, sdyid, lord, d 
scid (Sp. if (ill, ‘tlie Cid’), the lord or eliicf.J 
.Yehier; a commander: a title n]i])lied in Sjuin- 
isb literature to lluy or Uodi'rigo Ilia/, count 
of Pivar, a dti tint less chitnijiion of the Chris- 
tian religion and of the old Siiaiiish iimiinrctiy 
against the Moors in the eleventh ecntiiry. lie 
received tlii.s title fniiii the .Mihuh auaiii-t. wlmiii In finiulit, 
while fii.m Ids inmitrymeii he lei i iied that nf ./ I'nin/'i'- 
(c/nr, the eliamiiinii ; and the Iwnwi ic i nniliined in tho 
fniiii iH'iil ('iiiii/M'ddiii', the Inrd champioii. 

The title nf ri.l ... lx nfleii said tn have enme to him 
frnm the remarktilile eirciimsiaiice that live Mnnri.-h khiga 
nr chiefs ackiinw Icdircil him in niie hattlc ns their Schl, nr 
their Inrd and cnni|iieriir. /■/< Ivii.r, span. I.it., I. 12. 


cidares, «. Pbiral of ddaris. 

Cidaria (sl-dil' ri-ii), n. [NF. ('rreit.schke, 
IH'J.’j i, < C,r. li Persian head-dress. St'o 

Cidaris, U.] A ge- 
ntisof moths.of tho 
family I'liahniiihr, 
elianrclerized by 
having oblitpio 
bauds with acute 
angles across tho ] 
front wings. 

liiir 't’f' ,'u's 'f 
ft cdsnii the crape i 

cidarid (sid-a-r 
n. On. ot ih 
diiridir or t til 
(tea : a desmosti- 
ehous or regular soa-iircliin, ii 
froni a, henrt-urchin or sliicM-ui 

CldaridSB (si-dar'i-de), n. pi. INF., < Cidaris 
(Cidarid-). '2. 4- -iihr.] .V family iif desnmsti- 
ehoiis (‘mlocyclicti) orrt'gnlar sea-urchins, with 
very narrow ambiilacral and broad inlerambn- 
lacral spaces, larg(‘ perforated tubereles, club- 
shapt'd spines, no ortil branehiit', ami no .splia'ri- 
dia. They liaie tlie shell rniiiided, im.Tnsed aiiiiiTes. 
entire perlslnme, ainl ten anal plates. T he typical ucams 





s distinguished 


Oidaridea (sid a-i id'e-jl.), n. pi. [NF., < Cidiiris 
(Cidiiriil-), 4- -id.] A su)(erfamily or ordinal 
group of Hdiinoiilcii ; I hi' regula r emloey el ieal or 
desmostichoiis sea-urehius, having tlm mouth 
and anus centric, two rows of ambulaerii and of 
interambnliicra iilferniil ing with one aiiolher, 
nntl teeth tiiid masticittory appiiral us. It u 

iliplUiU’H t!u‘ fain 11 It ( ’o/t/f’/i/ir, h'c/i f Ech i mdtu f 

ami titbd'H. 


cidaris (sid'ipris), a.; jd. ciitnris ( rez). [Ij., < 
(Jr. MiVip/c, a turban, tiara ; of Pers. origin.] 1. 
(a) An ornamt'nliil iH'ttd-tlress of the tineitmt 
Persian kings. 


t)a his lllie I'ersiuii kind's) hcail was set a Ciildnn or 
Tiara ; this was a klml nf I'ap nr T in liant, imt like a felt 
of wooll, hut nf tlliiel's pececs nf clnlh Hnweil Inm iher. 

/‘iiir/ids, I’ilHrlmane, (i. IMll. 
(Ii) The head-dress of the high priest of the 
Jews, (r) A low-crowned episcopal miter. F. 
(i.Lcr. Also written I'/'t/d/ t.x. — 2. [<v;y(.] [NF.] 
The typical gouua of the family ( idarido!. Tho 


cidariB 


looo 


Oilician 


arc iiiiMitl.v nf wnrtii bi hh. C. trihulinHi’f h found f)n 
the AtlHiitie coitMl. A ItrltiBli 8|ii'eies round in Shetland 
if) C. I'ull- 

ed the rAi/l 
frftin Boine faneieil 
resenililanee of Its 
idolinlae liody :ii»l 
Bliines to a linepipe. 

cidarlte (si'i'a- 

rit), n. [< Citla- 
ris, ‘2, + -I 
A fossil rt']»vo- 
BPiitativo of llio 
(Lfoims ('iilfrris, 
or soiiio siniiliir 
ooliinoitl, foiitpi 
in the Ciirbotiif- 
erous lilnestolle ' f.v,/e,.r mhi/itn/rr, virwcil frnii) tlfC ar. 

and npW'itfll. 

Many ciilai'ilfi fii'e .iii..ih.T. 
of Ifirae else, and 

are fiiiftiahefl w ith Imi^' and often enrloiialy itrnainented 
spineH. Sec 

cider (si'dfT), u. [Ihirly moil. Tl. tilso cycler, 
sidvr, sydi r, < JIK. cidrr, vi/dt-r, nidvr, iiydir, ry- 
thcr, sithrr, fiytliir, etc. (iilso nirrr, .'timr, etc., 
after li.), < OF. nidrr, ridrrr, F. ridrr = Sp. .vi- 
drii, OSp. s-hnt, = I’t?. vidrn = it. cidro, tddro, 
eider, < L. sic< n>, < tJr. (TiMpn, < llcb. t<lift:<lr (= 
Ar. sak'itr), stron(< drink, < .shdkar, be intoxi- 
cated.] if. A stron^r liipior. 

He scliall not di inkewyn ne undi/r [ A. V., Ktionjf ili lnk]. 

l.nke I. ir>. 

2. Formerly, tiny liiptor tnnde of the juice of 
frtiits ; now, the exjfressed jtiico of np])les, 
either before or after ferini'iit ation. 

Wu had alao diink, slioli sonic anil jriMiit wine of the 
gnijic, a kind of cn/cf made of a fciilt of that roiinirv. 

A Hank of fiih'r from hix falln i'H vats, 

I’riinc, which 1 knew, 7'nini/aiii, Andh y Court. 



Cider Act, an Km.dixli statute iff ITikt (:t tiro, IU.,c. t;;), 
Imifoslnu: additioiint and heavy ta\e» nimn wine, vinegar, 
eider, l>erty, etc, It caused gveat agitation in the eifiin- 
try. — Hard Cider, fernnmted cider; rider that has )o,xt 
its aweetnesa froni fi riiicntalioii. Sweet Cider, cider 
heforc fcrnienlation, or l ider in which fei incnlation has 
been prevented. -Water cider, a weak cider made hy 
add lint to the apples, aftei the first iire,s.siiiK, one half their 
wetalit of water, ami i xiiressinu the lli|ilor a aeeoml limp, 

cider-brandy (Si'ilcr-brnn'di), ». A sort of 
Itrandy distdlml from cider. In tho United 
States also called <i}>iih-j<ivk and ti/i/dc-hrandy. 

Clderistt (Si'dor-ist), >1. [< cider + -ist.'} A 

maker of eider. Murlimrr. 

Ciderkinf (si'di’T-kin), «. (< cider + dim. -7.7//.] 
An old name for liijtior made front the refuse of 
amiles after the jniee had boon iiressed out for 
elder. 


Cidertin is tnaile for common drlnkiiiK, and Bniipliesllie 
place of small heer, .Worfinn r. 

cider -mill (si'der-tnil), «. A mill for ernshinf; 
a|)iiles to make eider ; an ('.stablishinent wbere 
eider is made. 

cider-press (si'der-Jiresl, a. A jiress tised in 
extraetiuf^ eider frotn enished or ground aiiples. 
cider-tree (sUder-tre), n. The swamp gum- 
tree of Aiistnilia, Kiicalyidits <ruii>iii, {\ic o{ 
which is oeeiisiotiiilly made into a kind of eider, 
cider-vineear (si'deV-vin'e-giU), ». A vinegar 
made by the acet itieatiun of eider, 
ci-devant (so-ile-voiV), a. [F., former; urop. 
adv., formerly, before: ci, eontr. frotn te/. liere, 
< L. ccce, lo, + hie, this; decant, OF. darant, 
prop, craront, < dc, of, + arant, before: see 
acant-, araiinl^.^ Former; l.ate; ex-: iip[)iiod 
to a persofi wilh reference to ati ofhee or a j»o- 
sition which lie no longer oeeupii's, 

Tlie ei di’vanl eoimnander. (Jiiarl' rlii Her, 

Much they marvelicLl to sec Ihewcaltii of the i i .feiviaf 
lilaeksmvtli. 

All his domains and liis lierds, and his patriaii Iml ite- 
meanor. /."Iiajriltiir, F.ianijellne, ii. .'1. 

Cidronti An td»sol<‘te variant of citron. 

0. I. E. An abbreviation of Ca>/tpani:>ii of the 
Order of the Jialian Eoipire, an Anglo-Indian 
order oi kiiighlhfioil instituted on .Tannary 1st, 
1878. 

cielt, cieledt, etc. .See red, etc. 
cienaga (se-o-uil'gii), n. [Sp. eienaya, a tiiing- 
miro (ef. cennyal, a tMiagtiiire), < eieno, nnid, 
mire, < L. e(cnuin, mnif, mire, tilth.) A swiim|» 
or swale: a Spanish word used in Ari/.ona and 
New Mexico, and to some extent in Califoniia 
and Texas. Sometimes written cieneya. 
cierge (shrj), n. [F. : see ecrye.^ Same as ceryc. 
C^ar (si-gilr'), n. [= D. tiiyaar =: O. riyarre ~ 
Dan. 8w. ciyar, < F. ciyare, < Sp. eiynrro = Fg. 
It. cigarro, a cigar, orig. a kind of tobacco grown 
in Cuba.] A cyliudrical roll of tobacco for 
smoking, pointed at one end for insertion into 
tho mouth and cut at the other for ligjhting. it 
U made u( the leave* of the tobacco-plant divested of the 


stems and enveloped tightly In a wrapper of the same 
miiterial. A cigiir of liipcrjiig fiirni, Init not |ioiiited nt 
I'iflicr end, is ciitlcd a ehrrimt. Also written, iinproperly, 

cigar-bundler (si-gar'huu'dler), II. A clamp- 
iug-)ires.s for ]iiiek)ug eigurs in bundles. 

Cigar*case (si-gjir'kas), II. A poeket-caso for 
holding cigars. 

cigarette (sig-a-ret'), w. | < F’. ciyarette, dim. of 
eiyare, u cigar.] A siiiall cigar iiiado of fnudy 
cut tobacco rolled up in an cttvelup of tobacco, 
corn-htisk, or thin papt'r, gem'vally vice-paper, 
so as lo form a cylinder open at both ends. 

cigarette-filler (sig-n-ret'fil er), ». A device 
for tilling tlie envedoj) of a cigurelto with to- 
bacco. 

cigarette-paper (sig - a - ret. ' pa pZ-r), «. T hi u 
paper, commonly rico-paper, used for tho wrap- 
jicrs of the fiiie-ent tobacco which forms tlio 
filling of cigarettes. 

cigar-fish (si-gnr'fish), a. A enrangoid fish, Dc- 
eo}deriis)niiietiitiis. havinga thick fusiform shape 
somewhat ri'st'mliling t hat of a eigar, it ims niys 
nf tin; dui'Bul nml nmit linn dctin-lmd iind dcvidoped iw jilii- 



niiK's, nnd it mw of litarkiHti dots idling lliv siilrs. It Is 
tin inindiiliint of tliv t'nrihliHiin sva iinil tlio nvighbiiring 
I'oiiHt of (he I'nited States, and alioiinds at nei-iiiiiiTa, wliero 
it is of some ImiHii'tanee as a food llsli. Also nmnd ruhin. 

cigar-holder (si-giir'hdHder), n. A month- 
iiieee or t nb»', often of ivory or iiniber, used to 
hold ii eigar. Also, rtirely, eiyar-tuhe. 
cigar-plant (si-giir'planl), n. The t'lifiliea ida- 
lyeeiitra. a native of Me.xieo. iiaving a bright- 
scarlet Inbiilar corolla tipped with black and 
white, widl known in cultivation, 
cigar-press (si-giir'pres), a, A i>rcs3 used to 
comi»ress (dgars jireixtrat ory t o ]>acking. 
cigar -tree (.si-giir'tre), ». A name of the ciital- 
na, front tho shape of it.s pods, 
cigar-tube (si-giir'lhl>), a. Stimeas eiyar-hotder. 
cigninota (sig-ni-niVlij), «. [NU., i«rop. *eyytii- 
iiotd, < Ij. eyijnii.'i, swan, -f- nota, murk.] .Same 
as sirnii-iiinr/:. 

cileryt, Cilleryt, «. [< *ciler, ’•eillei\ for celer, 

ir/h/-, eeliire, scnl|iturcil work in relief, orna- 
mental ctir\’ing or other decoration : see eeture.l 
Oniumeiiial cjtrving around tho Imad of a pil- 
hir; avolnlo. 

Viitiitn I It., = U. I'dli/lr], tliiit 111 the head nr ohapiler iif 
a liillcr whirh slii-ketii mit nr hangeth oner in limner of 
a writheii eirilo nr i nrli il tuft, lieiiig a kind nf worke nf 
leuiies nr sniiie sneU ileiiise turned iliuers anil sunilric 
wiiyes ; earners and paintei-s eall It ilraperic or cilirrie. 

( K. I, . . . a llniirisliing with teaiies and tinw'ers 
in w'.ind, nr stone, iised esjieeially on the lieails nf iiilh'i's, 
and teaniii'd by niirwnrkniendru|ieiyorri7e/-j/. Culi/rai'e. 

cilia, II- T’lnral of ri7/aw. 
ciliary (sil 'i-a-ri), a. [= F. cHiairc, < NL. 
eiliaris, < D. ciliuiii, an eyelid: see eiliutii.} 1. 
i’ertaining to or resembling cilia; hair-like; 
filamentons; specifically, belonging to tho eye- 
lids; jis, the rdiiiry feathers of birtl.s (that is, 
featlier.s sitnat<“d on the tnlgea of the ej'clids). — 
2. Fiirni.shed with eilin; ciliated. — 3. Pertain- 
ing to eilia; eliaraiderlsfie. of eilia; done by 
eiliii: as, e/han/aelion ; ciliary motion. — 4. Ke- 
Inted, associated, or eouneeled in some way 
with the eye; situated in ornboutthe eye: np- 
plieil to various didieiite anatoiiiieal strneturi s. 

ClUary arterlea, nilmerniwsmull liranehes nf the npli- 
fliiilmie artery, whieh Hn|i|ily Ihe iiiterinr and other iinrts 
of tlieeyeliall. I liey are divided into three Sets. long, slinrl, 
and anterior. — Clllaiy body. («) 'I'hut part of the elin- 
rni.l mat of the e.>e wfileii lies in front nf the ora Seriata, 
inehiiling tlie eillary iiiiisele anil eiliary prneesses, hut not 
tlie iris. Hy aoiiie ri slrieted to that part of ttie ehornid 
mat wliieh lies in front nf tlie iirliieltltiH eiliaris. Also 
ealleil furinut eifhovi. (7i) In tin* eye of a eepliiitopiHl, a 
tliiekeiiiiig of till! epithelliiiii on the iiiiterlor and posterlor 
Siirfiiees of tlie eniiiieelive tissue whieh invests tlie eillary 
miisriu and e.tteiidH to tin* erystalliiie lens. Also eiilled 

ei-il>ii>ii’/iilh,-litilr, • Ciliary Caual. Seoranan. Cillai^ 
ganglion, see ciliary ligament, an elustm 

stnii tiire Hiirronmling tlie iris, anil e.oiiiiectlng tlie exter- 
imt amt niiil.lle tnnies of (he eyelmlt. Se.e eut miller «}/«■. 

Ciliary motion, dllary movement, tiiu inutiim of 

I'lliii wliieli proiliiees tile loeoiiiotinii of the iHiilies of whieh 
tliey are a part, as in the elllateil pmtnzouiis, or inaintains 
a eiirreiit over tlic i-iliateii siirraee, as in the ciliated air-. 
Iia.ssHKes of iiiiiii. ClUary muscle, * inuscle attnclieil til 
tile elmruiil coat of tile eyehall. Its contraction draws iinoii 
tlie ciliary prorpssc*, alfecU the aliape of the crystalline 
lens, and U the chief ageut In the accoDuuudkUon or ad j ust- 


nient of the eye to vision nt different distances. Sec cut 
under Cj/r. Ciliary muscle of Rlolanus, a small sepa- 
rate fiisi’ienliis of till- orlili'idaris piiliielirurnm, rimniim in 
tile free margin of tlie eyelid, inside tlic eyehislies. Cili- 
ary nervee, long nnd sliort, iiltinnile In niiehesof tlie nasal 
liraneli of tlie ii)ihtlnilmic nerve, amt of the ciliiiry gan- 
glion, supplying the eiliary miisi le and tlie iris.— Ciliary 
neuralgia, neuralgia evteniling over tlie Inow and down 
tin* side Ilf tlie nose, nltrlliiited to iirilalion of the eiliary 
nerves.— cmary processes, plailH nnd folds of tlie i ho- 
roid mtinecled w ith mi respomling foldings of the suspen- 
sory lignment of tliii lens of Itie eye. eiicniaily disposed 
iironml Hie lens liehimi the iris, 'l liey me some (10 or SO 
in niimlier. Sec ent nmler epr.— Ciliary ZOne, the ring 
or /one marked nut liy tlie ( (liary pi ol•^■!•«es. 

Oiliata (sil-i-a'lit), n. pi. tNTo, neut, ph of 
ei7i(i fii.v, iiaving eiltii: see ei/iVife.] 1. The cili- 
ated infusorians; a major group of fiifiinoria, 
as distinguishoil from the J'layrllitla and the 
Tciitaculijcra, eliar.-ieterized by the possession 
of organs of locomotion and jireliension in the 
slitipe of mimerons vihrntilo eilia, more or less 
eonifilelely clothing tho body, 'ilie eilia are vari- 
ously muilnied ns setie, styles, or imeinl, and niemtiraiil- 
foriii e.vpiiii.sions are oeciisioimlly foniiil: hut the VUinta 
are devoid of the speeial stippleinenlarv la.sh-like appen- 
d.ages railed tlugella. 'I'liey are nsimily nnsyimnelriral 
animals of a high grade of nrganl/.atioii in tlieir elass, tho 
simplestiif them hi'ing iliffercnllafed into an emliisarc anil 
ei tosai'c with an emloplaslnli) and miilraellle vncniilp, 
while most, if lint alt, show an oral region where food is 
tiigested, whenee an esophageal (leiii'ission leads into the 
eiidosiire : and there is also, nsimlly, an iibornl or niiiil area 
throngli wliieh the refuse of digestion Is evaemited. The 
famines are numeriins, and have iieen ilivided !>> Stein Into 
tliegniniis //iifofi iVfiii, Ill’ll riilrli'hn, //i/pnfriVfiit, and I’rri- 
Iriflai, awimling to Hie etiaraeter nf Hie i lllii anil tlieir ills- 
position upon the hndy of (lie animal, J'nrnniccium and 
Vortiivllii are ennmioii l•.^•alnpleH of the I’iliiilii, 

2. A bnineli of I’lotyhcliiiia, consisting of two 
classe.s, /‘lanariw nml A'cnierlina, as together 
distinguished from ti brniieli I'liicloria : an inex- 
act synonym of \ciiiertoidc(t (wliieh see). E. Jt. 
l-niikrntrr. [Uittlo used.] 

ciliate, ciliated (siPi-iit, 

-li-ted). a. f< KL. cilia- 
liis (ef. ML. cilia tiis, with 
beanlifnl eyelids), < Jj. 

(NL.) ciiiinn : see citium, 
and ef. ('Uiata.'\ Fur- 
nished with eilia; bear- 
ing eilia. (a) [n Iml., mur- 
glniilly fringed w ith litiirs, as leaves, petids, ete. ; Imvlng 
motile appciiilages, as reprodiictivu hndles of ninny cryplo- 



r.ilidic I'lowcr. 



gam.s. (h) In mini, and ziml., furnished with eilia. In any 
sensp; eiliary: as, t'iliatnl nlhs; a I’iUnli’d cmhryo. 

The groups of ciViiifi’rf cells thus prodm ed . . . form liy 
their aggregiiHoa dlsmld bodies. 

It’. H, Hiirpfii/er, .Mieros., I '->41. 
(r) In eiifnm,, provided wiHi a row of even fine, rather 
sHir, and often viirved hairs ; fi lngcd: as, a i-ifiotfif margin. 

- Ciliated chambers, in sponges, Viu ions Im al dilata- 
tions of Hip InliBlentcimuls, to w hich the cndoilcriulc cells, 
lit first forming a contlnnoiis layer, are tlnally restricted. 
Now iiHiiallyand mol e aeeiirately culled .ffin/ef/iifrd i-hnin- 
hcm. Sec /.emwies, ami ent.s under I’nrii'vrn and S/iiniiiiUa. 

— Ciliated groove, in aseidians, a grooved region of the 
body eiinneeled witb a iierve-eenler iiiid proviited with Ha- 
gella, snjiposed to lie a sense organ, iirolialily oltaidory, - 
Ciliated InfusorlanB, tlie Citititn. ciliated tracts, in 

iiseidlana, clefts besi t with eilia, sitinited about the en- 
trance to Hie respiratory ebamber, anil leading tlieneu to 
theesopliagnsorthe vieiiilly of the great iiervoiis ganglion, 
or ending in Hie elliiiled groove (wliieli .see, above). =Syn. 
Cilinle and ridnlril are Used Interehaiigeiitily, but Hie for- 
mer is more ciiniimin in ludiiny. Hie iatter in zoiilngy. 

cillately (sil'i-at-lP, ndr. In a eilinto manner. 

ciliation (sil-i-a'shon), ii. [< NL. as if *eiiia~ 
tio(ii-), <. cilialnti : sen ciliaic.l 1. The stato 
of being eilinteil. 

This general cilintioii is only found during the iiiost lu- 
tlilfvreiit ( niiititjiMi i»f Uiu larva. 

CiunjL Aimt. (trans.), p. 201. 
2. An assemblage or snmily of eilia. — 3. In 
ciitam., tho lino hairs of a' eiliuted margin. 
If'erlwood. 

cilice (sil'is), n. (< F. cilice = Tr. eiliei = Sp, 
Pg. cilicio= It. ciliceio, < L. eilieium^ a coarse 
cloth of goats' hair: stm ciliciom, cilicium.'] 
Same as cilicium. 

Then I must doff this Iirlstly n'liiiii. 

('. lieaih’, I'loister and Hearth, xelv. 

cilicia, n. Plural of riliciiim. 

Oilician (si-lish'an), a. and ii. [< L. Cilicia 
(< Gr. Kihnia) + -««.] I, a. In anc. geog., of 
or pertaining to Uilioiu, a country on the g'outU- 
eastorn coast of Asia Minor, having on tho east 
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^(■H through Mount Ainanns into Syria, ono prpnjgcly tlic same acllim a* In tin* nnii)l)firu>»» mlcro- 


wiiicli was called the VUician (iatcu. 
l !i,. wdishlp Ilf Mitliras liwame known to tlio Romans 
hkIi till) Vilician iiirntoii onptiiri il by Poinix'y alioiit 
h'ncj/r. Bril., XVI. ;i31. 
II. n. An inhabitant of Cilicia, 
cihdoust (Hi-lisli'uH), ft. [< L. cilicinni, < (<r. 

, a coiirso cloth made orig. of Oilician 

:N’ hair, nent. of K/'/Jkioi; (L. Ci/iciu.'i), Cili- 
I ,11, < Ki'riKin, Tj. (jilicin, a country in Asia, 
M nor. J Made or consisting of hair. 

I i .'iriiicnt of l aniorH lialr; tlial Ih, niiiibi of some ti'X- 
, ,,f that hair, a loarao aannent, a rilirioiin or aark- 
,1 :ii linliit, suitable to tlio aUMlority of his IJoliii tho llap- 
I ; ] lifo. Sir T. Itruti'iir, Vulg. Krr., v. 1.5. 

cilic.ium (Hi-liMh'i-nm), n. ; jil. t'iliria (-ft). [L., 
•I roarso cloth of goats’ hair: soo and 

In the cdrlj/ and meilicntl rhiirrh, an 
lui.li rgnrmont or shirt of haircloth, worn ne.xt 
tip' skin by monks or other.s ns a means of mor- 
titVing the Hesh without ostentation; a hair 
sliirl. Also ri'/hy. 

ciliella (Hil-i-el'il), pi. ciUrllir. (-b). [NTi., 
aim. of L. (Nh.) cilitim, eyelid (cilinin): see 
aliinii. Cf. I'iliiiltt.'] In cnUim., a fringe, 
ciliferous (si-lif'e-rns), a. [< NL. cili/iirun, < 


■piu nuilinilH of wliii-li they iiir lilKlily I'hiirnctrriiitU'. iv 
infusorintiK, nuliobtriiiiiR, |Miiy7.oiin«, rotifi rs, itini the ciii- 
hiyonii! or larval stnaon of very many otlicr invcrti-hratfs. 
• ■ilia are ilistiiiKiiislifil hy their iiiTiiiainMify from the va- 
rious temporary Ilr^)lTSHl!s which rcscmlilc them, siicli as 
p.4ciiilopiMlia, anil liy their minuteness amt .Si livity frinii 
the similar Init usually lamer speei.al proeessea known as 
Mauella, viliraeiila, etc. ; Init the ilistinetioii is not aliso- 
Iiiti*. The peeiiliiir vihratile aetloii of eilia Is tenneil 
ritinry mutinn. .See eiits iiniler liluslm-ivlf, I’anDiirriimi, 
anil yiirtirrllit. 

3. In (ii) 111 niosKcs, one of (ho hair-likc 

processes within the peristome. (/>) One of the 
microscopic luiir-likc ap- 
■ peiidages which are of- 

ten pres«>nt upon the re- 
productive liodies, such 
ns niithero/.oids and y.n- 
ospores of cryptogams. 
They are frccim ntly two 
in number and vibrate 
with great rapiditj*, pro- 
ducing locomotion. — 4. 
In entom., a hair sot with 
others; a fringe, like 
eyelashes, geiUTiilly on 
peristome the leg or margins of the 



I,. (Xli.) cilium (see ciliuni) 4- /(7'rc = E. heurl.] wings of insects. 

I’rovidod with or bearing cilia; ciliated. a, two ouwr teeth; \ [In all senses most 

ciliiform (sil'i-i-fijrm), a. (< E. (NL.) ciVinia commonly usetl in the 

(.sec l•i//ll»l) +./om(i, form.] Having the fonn plural.] 

of cilia; very fine or slender: siiecilically a]i- cilleryi, ». See ci7w/. 

jilicii to the teeth of certain fishes when iiutner- cillo (sil'd), ii. | NL., jtrob. (like F. yilirr, wink, 
tms and all oqually lino, ns those of the perch, dil, eyelid) < To vilium, an eyelid: see riHum.} 
Ciliobrachiata (siL'i-tj-brak-i-ii'til), «. /d. In /lof/mf., a eonstunl spasmodic trembling of 
[.Mi., nent. pi. of cihohrochidfiis.’ see riVhi- tho upper eyelid. Soractimescalled b/l V/i/ood. 
brarhiiitr. CL JSrncliiitto.] Tho mo.s8-tininiaI- Cillosis (si-16'sis), n. [NL., its cillo + -o.«.v.] 
ciilcs; the polyzoiins or bryn/.oans, ii.s a class of Sumo as cillo. 

“polyps” proviih'd with v'ibratile cilia: a .syii- cillotic (si-lot'ik), a. [< cillosi.*t (cillot-) + -iV.] 
oii.viii of l*olij::on. (Not in use,] yMl'ecteil with cillosis or cillo. 

ciliobrachiate (sil'i-o-bra'ki-at or -brak'i-at), cima, M. See ajme. 

(i. [< NL. C(7iohro(7( iVifa.v, < L. (NL.) ci/tnin (see dinar, ». See .sumur. 

dloim) 4- hrachium, the arm. ) In coHI., having Cimarron (Sp. [tron. sb-mar-rr>ii'), n. [Sp. cinnir- 
ihe lirachia or arms furnished with cilia, us in con, wild, unruly, < cimo, < ML. cima, tho (op of 
Vohjriia; specifically, pertaining to or having a mountain, .summit. Hence 10. mnrooti, <[. v.J 
tho characters of tho CiUohrachihia, A Spanish-American name of tho bighorn or 

Cilioflagellata(sil'i-d-lla3-o-la't|l), «. pi. [Nli., Kooky Mountain sheep, Orin nioutouo. [South- 
iicut. id. of ciliojUujclUitih'i : hco cilinjitiip llalc. western U. S._] 


Cf, FhKjcllofa.] An order of frce-sVilnmiiig cimbalt (sim'b/il), «. [ Hrob. a corruption of 

iiiiiiimlcules, with locomotive appomiages con- sininrl, <(._ v. Cf. It. ciomheUo, a little cake.] 
si, sting of ono or imiro lash-like tlagella, a sup- A kind of confection, yores. 
plcmciitary more or loss highly developed cifi- Oimbex (sim'bcks), ii. [NL. (( llivier, ITtIO).] ,\ 
ary system, and the oval upertnro usually liis- genus of insects, of tlio hymenopterons family 
tiiict; tho ciliollagelliito infusorians. Asinstituteil Tcnthrcilinhlic, ohuraotcrized by aiitcTinie coii- 
by (’biimri-ilo ami l.arbimiuii (ls.'is -ik)), tliu i.nkr jiirliiib il sistiiigof 5 joint s preceding the club, which coii- 
cun^i'trigm^'frnulib:, sistsof 2 joints N 0 lder <-<1 together; obtuse spurs; 

ami Trirhimemiihr, lu-sbba Hid i'i<riii\«iitim. It ii.m-l Iho anterior tarsi of iiialo spuied beneath; a 
hiimiiis 1 .) tho .i/iis/i>,/<lti)nt irii'hnKiimntii of iiifsing. It narrow labrniu; wings with 2 marginal and 3 
lia» livou Rliwc immol hy ihiUt hll DinojIiiiiHlaia twhloh submnrginal Cells, first subinarginal cells with 

cmollag6Uat»(.il'i-»-l!ajm-lut), [< Nl,. 

mojUu)dl(tius, < L, (NL.) cUinm (see ciUum) 4- 

floi/rllum, a whip, etc.: see yfm/c//«w.] Per- U|,,.I1 Ihv iliu, anil .M-iaaioimlly ilifoliati'a larKo tn-ia. 
taiiiiiig to orhavingtliocliaraotersof tho Citio- dmbla (sim'bi-il), pi. ciinbiw (-o). [NL., 

IJo!irll"to. mtpar. an error" for oiMihru, < Sp. chnhro, cim- 

Llliograda, (siCT-o-gnlMll), II. pi. [Nlo, nent. /„•/,/, _ (^nL cinilria = F. cinfre, > K. cintrr, cen- 
p!. of ciliogritdu.s ; m'o ciliogradc.] Do lilaiu- /c/J, an arched frame, orig. a oineturo: scaciii- 
yille's nmim for the t'teao/d/ora. /cr, (r;dcf2,] i. In a iillot, list, band, i.r 

ClllOCTado (sil'i-o-grad), <i. andii. [< NL. cilio~ oineturo. (licilf. — 2. In aunt., a .shuidor white 
!in(t 11 .^, < Jj. (NL.) ci7/m//i (see ciliitm) + ijradi, band crossing the ventral surface of (ho crus 
Wiilk.] I. a. Moving by means of cilia. corobii, forming a distinct ridgo in certain ani- 

II. II. <)i)t> of i.]u> < 'iliogrof/n : actcuophoran. niahs, as the cat. 
ciliola (si-li'o-lft), «. pi. ' [NL., pi. of cilioltm clmbial (.sini'ld-al). n. [< ciwina 4- -of.] I'cr- 
(> 1 . riliolv), dim. of cilium ; seo cilium. Cf. cili- taining to (ho clmbia. 

'7/".] In mosses, the slouder hair-liko pro- Oimbmu (siin'bri-an), «. and ii. [<L. f'mdKT 
ci'ssi s soiuotimes occurring betwoen tlio teetli (cfnif, a Cimbniui, 4- -an.] I. ci. Same as 
1*1 llio iniH'r piTisiomo. Al&o eallotl H(‘0 

[ ul under oi/iiow. II, 1 . Ono of the Cimbri; an inhabitant 

cihosplnal (sil*i-o-s])i'njil), ir. [< cHifanj) 4- of Ciiubria. — 2. Siuno an i'imbric. 

Pertaining to tlio ciliary region of tho OimbriC (sim'brik), a. and «. [< L. ('imbricim, 

‘.'“bull and to tho spinal cord. Cillosplnal < Cimbri (soo def.).] I. a. Pertaining to the 
v.Tofn r tiT Cimbri, an iincioiit people of central Kurouo, 

Cilium (siFi'S, )n ;‘ph c/hVi (-a). [NL."(> f! ril of >*nc«u-tain local habitation and ethiiographi- 
- I T. ril, rilk = Hp. = It , rii/lio), a particular PO^'tlon. ■I lu-y ,.u.hiD.l jut., the U.uuan 
M 4 ? I .»• * *' 1*1 !•/ A 1 • . Ill ll.i H. L-, ami ill coiuimiiy witli tlic Iputon.s uml (iauls 

“ ■ 111 L. cihiini, an eyohd, lit. a cover, akin to „itli im.l .b-fc'it.Ml Jti.imui mu.i.s in H..iithiiu 

'■ ' cover, coiiceiih] 1. In onot., one of tho Cuul uml .■ImcwIiitc Obc iiicHt iiutubUi ilDlciit bciiiK tlu.t 
b -I which grow from tlio margin of tho eye- el Cicpiu ami Mallius in nv. H.e.)uiitil mi n. c., wbeu they 

b'l : utu'cehrsl) 2 Onoof the nibiiite I'cner. ami vlitaally .■xtciaiiiiatcil by .MuHiis i.ii 

. .m(>( lllSIl.—^. Ulioor r.110 milllire, g« n. r- Ki.l.U m m.rlh.-m Italy. ■n.epDnii.ai.la..f 

microscopic, hair-llke proct'sses of a cell jnUaml w.is nninril finm Ih.'in Ihu ('bHlm'.) ('nreioiKs.!, 

" 'thor p'art or organ of tho body, or of an Tho language of the Cimbri. 

' '“organism, permanently gniwiugnpon and dmelia, «. Plural of cimclium. 

1 I' - t ing from a free surface, capable ot a<-tivo cimeUarcht. ». [< LL. cimeUarcha, < LGr. sri- 

■ 1 o or ciliary inovornout, producing enr- jnj/.uipyi^ < Kciitij'/iov, treasure, 4- A/ufu’, rule.] 
uuidiug modia, as air or water, aud T ‘ J n..,. » .:* 


' * in surrounding modia, as air or water, and „i. keeper of valuable objects bo- 

■s serving as organs of ingestion or egostiou, ehurch.-3. The apartment in an- 

■ vvryirXrLroI ihifme-urfa^^^ arches where the plate and vestmemts 

“^a» mucous nwmbrane, the epithelial celli of which were deposited; tho treasure-chamber of a 
' I iiatcd. In euch cases the cilia have In the ludlvidaal sihurch. 


cimelium (si -me ' 11 -nin), >1. ; pi. rimrlio (-ft), 
(ML,, coimnonlv in pi. cimriio (in K. sometimes 
used ns sing.), < (Jr. Kiijii/'/iiif, a troaHiu'o. iioiit. 
of Kiip>i/iiu., treasurod up, stored up, < i.imOai, 
lie.] A i>ri>cious or cosily l>ossessiou ; ii Iroii- 
sure; es|)eciiiily, an arliclo of jiluto, ji costly 
rotie, vestment, etc,, in iiii imperiul or roytil 
treasury, or in the treasury at I aelied to a cliureli, 
or olio of tho more vnluahio ohjeel.s of urt or 
antiquity iu a museum or archicdogical eolloc- 
tiou; in the)>lnral, a eonection of sueli ul.jects; 
a trou.sury. j 'ITio plural form is .sometimes used 
as a singular in tho eolh'efivo setise.] 

'I'lu* nu»nHt.<TH of imrcclulti wliidi cumiMfHo tlic ciint^ui 
nf llip dtij'H <»( (hi* Duelu'is.s of I’nrtluiul. 

Art JiinniaJ, Vlf. i'ii>. 

cimentt, a. and r. An obsolete form of cement. 

cimeter, ». Soo simiior. 

cimex (si'meks). II. f L., a bug, > Sp. chinchr, 
> F. cliiiicli'.^, ((. V. Cf. o/i»/.v.v.] 1. IT. cimiccs 

(sim'i-sez). A bug, as a bedbug. — 2. [oo/i,] 
[Nil.) A genus of bet<*roptorous hemipterous 
iii.socts, tyjiical of tho family CimiriiUc. Cimex 
Irctuforius IS the boilbiig. Soo but/^, 2. 
cimicic (Hi-mi.sTk), Ii. [< L. riniix (cimic-), a 
bug (seo cimex), 4- -ic.] Belonging to or do- 
rive.l from bugs of tho genus < '/woj-.—cimlclc 
acid, ' ' 1 H "s* h’* a" f'U'uo.'a yvliuwisli i rystiils, xii.l 
haviii). a fvvbh' hut cliiinu ti ristic Mi.vU iiiul tiistv, prv- 
[lavvil fviiiii ii siii’civs o( Cliiii’.r. 

cimicid (simT-sid), II. A hug of tho family Ci- 
miciihr. 

Oimicidas (si-mis'i-ile), u. pi. [NL., < I'imcx 
I Cimic-) 4- -iifo'.l A family of hoteropteroiis 
hemiptorous iiiseet.s or bugs, naiiiod from the 
genus ( imr.r. It is divided into two subfam- 
ilies, .tiitliociiriiiir and Cimiviniv. Also oulled 
.Iroiitbiiilo’. 

Cimicifuga (sim-i-sif'u-gii). ». |NL.,< L.oiwoj- 

(cimic-), bug, 4- Jiujarc, drive away, eaiis. of 
fiiijirc, dee: soo Jii<iitiri.\ A geuus'of plants, 
natural order Ilonoucoloa o\ elosely allied to 
.irtivii ; till' bugworts nr bngbiines. iiic six i i.s 

ai'c |irrcuiiial br.lvi, iiiili ves nl Ihueiic, Siln i i;i. iijiii Ncth 
.Vuii-iiru. rhi* r.uvopriiu J'lrlittii is vciy fi liit, iuiil is 
used for tli iviiia awiiy vci iiiiii. 'Hic Aim rii »ii iiliu k siiiiku- 

ill I'livumiiHsm, i luii'cn, di'npsy, vtu'ni.iv luoiu idlis, vtc. 

cimiclfugin (sim-i-sif'u-jin), n. [< Ciniicijiign 
4- -i«-.] An impun' resin obtained from (. imi- 
cijiii/o rnccmiiso. 

Cimicinss (.sini-i-siTi<'>), ii. pi. [Nl.,, < Cimex 
(Cimic-) 4- -iiio'.} 'I’bo typical subfamily of 
Cimiebbe, reiirosmit od by the common bedbug. 

cimicind (sim'i-sin), a. [< 1,. cinnx {cimic-) -I- 
-bio'ii.) TTio substarioo which miiits tho very 
di.sagrooablo odor used as a moans of df'fetiso 
by tlio b<‘dbug tiiiii many other Jlrmipti ro. it is 
a lluid wliicli i.s s. i n tcil liyKlamls in tlic iiiclntlnnax, and 
iu soliii! s|M-( i. s call In' ejected In a eoiisiilei aMc ilistaiief*. 

cimier (.si'-mia'), n- [F., a orest, a but took (of 
bi'ef). 1 1. The erest of a helmet ; speeifieally, 

tho orujimeiital crest of a nie.lieval li.dmet, 
Seo liruuilic. •|'liia Ki'elicli wnrd is liseil in ilisllliguisll 
the inedievat crest final lia; ercsla nt llie li. Iiiiets nf i )as.si. 
eat .iiitiuuil.V, Oriental iiatinlis, etc. 

2. Ill her., the ormimeiif, eonsisting of a hel- 
met with lambrequins, wliieh surmounts some 
e.seul.'heons. 

cimisst, II. [< F. as if *ciiin<e (OF. ci/ii. ) = It. 
cimicc, < 1j. ciiiii.r (ciwio-): soo r/im/.] Tho 
bmlbiig. Set' cimc.c. 

cimitert. «. See .rimilor. 

Oinunerian (si-mo'ri-an), o. and n. [< L, Cim- 
mcriiis (Cr. Kf/ipcp/nr), ptTtaiuing to tlio Cim- 
nicrii, (Ir. Ki/nuYuoi. j I. n. 1. I'ertaining to 
tlio (’iinnterii, a mythioal jieoplo nient ioiioil hy 
llonior as dwelling “boyoml ui.' oeonii stream , 
whero tho sun never shines, aud perpetual 
darknes.s reigns.” I.at.r writers s,>ii«lit to 1... alhc 
Iheiii, aihl aeeerdiritly plaeed llieiu in Italy, near tin* 

A.eriiiw, nr ill .Spain, m- iu tlic 'i'aiirle and 

represiiit.il theni a.i d.vi llliia ill l» rpetiial ilaikiiess, so 
Unit lli.i expre.ssien I'imincrinii it<iikiit.iK (Ciiiini' rite tene- 
Itnr) iie.-uiiii* proverhial. .S.'C .‘I. 

Honee — 2. Very dark ; oh.seuro; gloomy. 

There, under elsni sliadt s, and low l.novd miks. 

As raHKed a.s tliy In. k.s, 

III .lark (Vaoc.ni.ei .lesert I'vcr.lwell. 

.ViUiill, I, Hearn, I. 10. 

3. P.'Vtaiuing to the Cimincrii, a nomadic peojilo 
of unti.inity dwelling iu tho Crimea, neiir the 
sea of Azof, ami iu tho ciuntry of tho lower 
Volga, and perhaps, from some vagiu* know- 
leilge, the original of tlio mythical Cimmorii. 

II, a. One of thot'iiiimerii, in either the myth- 
ical or tho historical application of that name. 

Our hark 

Rcaclieil the tar roiiftiies <it Oeeanuii, 

There lie» the laud, aud there the i>eoplo dwell, 

Of the C’tmiiwriatw, lu eternal clnu.l 

And darkness. Bryant, Odyssey, xi. 



cimolia 

Clmoliaf (si-nKVli-ii), II. [N/j., < Tj. riniolin (so. 
eri-lii, olay, or trrrn, oiir(li), < Or. (so. }//, 

oarth), j)ro]). adj., foui. ol' \<iiii',i/iiir (L. ( 'inmliii.';), 
of Kiiiu'/or (Ij. ( 'IihiiIiik), an island of tlio Cyo- 
lados, now Kiiiiolo or Ar^;<Mit.ioi-a.] <Uinolifo. 
fliilliiiiil. 

cimolian (si-rndMi-an), "■ [< riniolia + -nn.'] 
IVrtainiiiK to idtnolilo. 

Oimoliornis (si-ino-li-dr'nis), a. (N’L., < (!r. 
hiiiuAKi (moo rimoliii) + d/"";, a bird.] A 
of foMHil auiiinils, so oallod liooanso found in 
oimolito. riiis fiissil, fi<iMi flic ( hulk of Miiiilstiinc, wuh 
sii|i|iiwcil liy (iMcri (o he ii liini, iiiiil «ns liiimcit f. iliinm - 
thn. hut wiiK uttciNMivil iilcntihfil hy ilowcvhniik with a 
|itcriMlactyl, (/h/'0(h'io. 

clmolite (Himbviit), a. [< rimiilhi + -iti-: — 
F. riiiiolilr.] A M|>ooio.M of (day, or liydrons 
siliotvt.(( of alurnininin, nsod by llto anoit'nts as 
a ronioily for orysipolas and other intiionnin- 
tory disoaHOS. it is wlili,.. nf a l, .sufl tcxluro, iiml 
mnhlcf's into 11 liiic lie" 'let. It is useful fur titkiux 
from cloth. 

cinapert, ». An obsoloto form of riinitihdf. 

(Ii'ciit iiuiiiititio of (luicksiliicr nuil of Ci/iiifici-. 

Iliikhiyl H II. 

cincantert, cincatert, »■ [< F. dixpiunir, < !,. 

qiiiiK/iiiii/inlii, (ifty, < i/iiiiii/iir, i\v(i : moo rinqiiv.^ 
A tnan fifty years old. E. Eliilliiis, ITWi. 

cinch (sincdi), a. [< Sp. ciiicliii, f., a jfirtb, (rirdlo, 
also cinchd, in., k L. riiiitnUu ML. also riiitjlii, 
f., riiiijiiluiii, nent., > K. riii;it<\ a girdle: so(> 
('iugU‘.\ A saddlo-jrirth mudf' of leatlu'r, (fan- 
vas, or wov«'n borsebair. [Western 1’. 8.] 

The twoeniU of the toiiifh eonlane which coiiKtilute Uie 
finrh tcriiiiimte in loiuf, iiiinow stilim of leather, culled 
lAtlaos |S|)auish, HioukkI, which connect the rinehrH w ith 
the Huddle and arc run throuKh an iron rim;, called . . . the 
liirivio riiut, . . , Hud then licil hy a serlcH of cotuiilicuted 
turns and knoU know n only to the craft, /,. .s'wial, a 

cinch (siindi), r. [< o/ao/i, «.] I, tnni.i. 1. To 
fjird withiitdiudi. lloncf- --2. To bind or snli- 
tiue bv forot'. [Folloti., western lb S.J 

n. iiitrnns. To tikfbbm the cinob : used wilb 
up. 

At (liles's riiuch, on the divide, the iiarly haUed to chu'h 
11/1. St, Sii liiilait, X I V. Tied. 

cinchd. It. Havne as rhiiirhE^. 

cinchomeronic (sin-kO-nnt-ron'ik), II. Used only 
in Ibe following jdirase. Cinchomeronic acid, 

t'l 1 UsNctle,. an acid iirodiucd hy the o.yidation uf ciii- 
ehonliic with MNOa, crysIalli/itiK in crtiHtH and iiodiileK of 
small needles, 

Cinchona (sin-ko'nii), II. I ML. (Linmeus), for 
('hinchoiia, so ealletl after the Countess of 
('liinehiin (8|>. Ehiiichou, a town in 8ii.ain near 
Mailrid), vice-(.jiieen of Fern, who in KaW was 
onreu] of ft'ver by the nso of idindiona btirk, 
and who assistml in niiikinf; the reirn-dy known. 
Tho NTi. utiino acconliue to th(‘ 8p. woiihl 
prop, be ('liiiicliiniii (iiron. (diin-rdni'iiii), but it, 
randy appears in that forni. be i iikf adapt (*<1 in 
form and jiron. to L. iinnloffies.] 1. A genus 
of evergreen trees, natural onler Eiihinciir. im- 
tive.s of the Andes from tlie United States of 
Ooloiiibiii to Bolivia, growing eliitdly on the 
eastern slopes at an average altiludi' of from 
.5,000 to H,000 fet't, Tlicyaic tlic smircc id rcriiviaii 
nr einchmia hark and nf nuiiiinc. 'I'licre arc alamt in spe- 
eies, hut tile cim lioiin tiarksof enmmeree are lunduced liy 
nhout a (Inzcii. Ttie lun ks n.ved in idiarmaey are elilidly of 
tlircc kinds : loxa, eruw ti, or |ialc i im tioua l>ark. tlie oidi 
aary Tcriivlaii bark, altordcd by ('. nfficiiHilie ; catisayaor 



yellow cinehoiia liark, from C. CnlUnya ; and red ejacliona 
hark, from C. fiicrinitna. Several otlier hark* are used 
exclusively la the iiianufacture of (fuinine, os the C’olom- 
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Ilian or fartagena tiark, fniiii C. lanrifnUn and C. eordifn. 
Ha: I’ltayo liark, from C. /•ilnyi-iisiii ; gray, l.iiiia, or Han- 
nueo tiark, from (’. I'cruriaiia and other s|iecie» ; ainl f'usco 
hark, from C. jaihrscriui. 'file Ifritisli and Dnteli goverii- 
iiieiiU liiive done iiineli to )iromofe tlie eiiltivation of the 
more iiii|iorlant speeii.s, and extensive phiiitatlons have 
lieeii siieeessfnll.veslalill.slied in tile Jlininlayus and in I'ey- 
]on, .favu, and .Iniiiniea. Cinelioii.a liark is most viilniilile 
as a reiiudy in fevers and as a generat lonie ; lint file al- 
kaloids iihtaimilde from llie tiark liavc in prin-flee largely 
taken Itie place of llie liark itself. (»f ttiese llie most iiliiiii- 
dant and tlie one in most coinnion use is quinine, (iliiers 
eqiiiilly valnalile are ipiinadiii, cinelioiiiiie, niid rinelioni- 
diiii-. ‘I'lie amount alkaloids yielded liy the lauk is very 
vnrinhli', from a very small |s-ri’entugc' t,, as miicli as 1:1 per 
eent., of wliieli from one tliird to lliree foiirtlis is quinine. 

2. [/. c. 1 Tho iiiodtciiml biirk of Iho spocios of 
Chirhoiia. African cinchona, the tiark of sjieeies of 
ttie I'llhiaeeoiis geiiii.s .sinriiirp/iiifi/*-, from western Afrlea. 
Also eiilli'il ilniiiiiliilc’K 

cinchonaceous (sin-kri-nri' shins), a. |< cin- 

rhoiiii + -rtf((///.v.] TVrtaining or allied to Iho 
genus (’hiclioiiii. 

cinchonaminc (Ki«-kon'a-min>,rt. [< l•hl<•Jl<>lla, '2, 
+ niiiiiii’.^ All iilkiiloid (Cii(Ho4NoO) tibtaiiied 
from a variety of euprr-a bark, iLo ]iroduet of 
Ecmijiii E lint ini ii it . 

cinchonate (sin'ko-nat), n. (< ciiirhoti^ic) + 
-tifeU I A suit (if eimdionie. a(‘id; a (luinate. 
cinchona-tree (sin-koTijl-tro), n. A tree of the 
genus < 'iiirhoiiit. 

cinchonia (Miii-k()'iii-il), v. [NL., < ciucliona, 
2.1 8iimo as i‘iiicli<ni'iw’. 

cinchonic (sin-kon'ik), (I. f< rinrJioiiit, 2, -F 
-»>.] Of or belonging to cinelnina; derived from 
or having tin' ]ii(>peilies of einehona : as, dii- 
rhoiiic iifxd, A\h<i tJ II ill it', Idiiir. 
cinchonicine (sin-koii'i-sin), ». | < cinrlitmic •+• 

-iH/'.^.] An artificial alkaloid derived fromein- 
ebonino and isonndne with it. 
cinchonidia (siii-ko-nid'i-il), «. [< cinchona, 2, 

•4- -i(/l -F -i(|J.] 8ain(' iin "ciiicli(ini<iinc. 
cinchonidina (sin-kon-i-dUna), n. 8am(' as cin- 
chiiniilinc. 

cinchonidine (sin-kou'i-din), «. j < cinchona, 2, 
-F -i(/l -F -inr~.) An iilkaloid of einidiona bark, 
(•.specially abnndnnt in llu' red bark, and iso- 
inerh* with eiindionine. it is used in inedieine in the 
form of tlie Mil|duae for ttie same jiurisises as qiiimiie, 
tint is a less powerful antiperioclle. 

cinchonine (Hin 'kii-nin), «. f< cinchnna, 2, -F 
-/»( “.] .\n alknldii) (Ujpl 12.2^00) obi aiiied from 
(h(' btirk of several ies of Cinchona. K erys- 

lalli/.es ill wtiiie luisiiiK, wtiirli are odorless, iiof so liiticr 
ns quinine, willi w liieli il is generally as.soi iaied, and sob 
ntite in aleoliol, tmt not in water. With acids it fortiia 
erystaitizatile .satl-s. Its niedieiiial elteels are like tliose 
of qiiiiiirie. lint milder. Al.so l alled fiiirliiinia. 

cinchoninic (sln-ko-nin'ik), a. [< cinchonine -F 
-ic . ) lit chcni., existing in or derived from ein- 
elKiiiiiM-: as, cinchoninic Ui'hl. 
cinchonisni (siii'ko-nizin), n. {^cinchona, 2. -F 
•/.vw.] In jialhol., a disturbed eiuidilion of the 
system, ebaraoteri/ed by exeessivo bu/.zing in 
file ears, flio n-snlt. of (iverdoses of einehona or 
(|uiniue. 

The niiiililioi) fieie called riii<'hiitii«iii is marked liy Itie 
(leeniTem e of glddiiieiiK, deafness, and a seiiMi of luizzing, 
or some kind of linnitns. in Die ears. 

Sir ■/'. U'iiIkiiu, I,ecture8 on I’lijsie, Ixxxvi. 

cinchonize (sin'k(5-niz), r. f. ; yiret. and pp. ci'ii- 
choiii.rc<l, jipr. ciiichonidiKj, [< cinchona, 2, -F 
-izc. 1 In incil., to bring under the inlbicnee of 
the einebona alkaloids; administer large doses 
of einclioiia or (piiiiine to. 
cinchotannic (sin-kiVlan'ik), a. [< cinclio(ninc) 
-F lann(in) -F -ic.] I’erlaiiiing to or derivml 
from cinehonino and iaiiiiin. Cinchotannic acid, 

a form >>f liiiinie acid found In tlie einehona liurks. 

cinchotenin (sin-kot'e-nin), II. A neutral Tii- 
trogenons jirineiple, derived from cinehonino 
by the net ion of potassium ptirinnngaiiate. 
cinchovatin (sin-ko-va'f in), n. [< citic.hoi nine) -F 
r{inuni), wine, -F -atcl -F -in^.] Same as aricin. 
Oinclan law. 8ee law. 

cincinnal (siu-sin'al), «. [< cincinmi.s -F -ri/.J 

In hot. and zoiil., resembling or related to a cin- 
cinniis; scorpioid. A\m cicinnal. 

Cincinnati group. 8ee yroup. 

Cincinnurus (siu-si-nu'rus), w. [NL. (Vieillot, 
IHIH, in the form Cicinnnriis), < L. cincinnits, a 
curl (see cincinnux), -F Or. ovfia, tail.] A genus 
of birds of I'aradise, of the family Earaili.scitla' 
and subfamily Eanidiscinic, having the two 
middle tail-feathers long-exserted in the form 
of naked wiry shafts coiled at thn end into a 
Ncorjiioid or emeinniil racket which bears vanes, 
whence the name, the only Hjieeiesls C. rryim, tlie 
iminiieode or king Idl'd of I'.'iriidise, wliieli i» Ii] iiielies 
long, with the middle tail-feathers ulioiit us long. 'I'lie 
mate is elilelly of a eriiiison or naming orange color, varli-d 
with irideseeiit grei'ii. Tlie siieeius iiihnhits New Uuiliea 
and several neighlioi liig islands, iiielmlliig .Salwattl, the 
Am islands, Miaul, and Jubie. 


clnctoplanular 



cincinnus (sin-sin'us), n. |NL., < L. cincinnux 
= (perhaps <) Or. mhii’i’oc, curled hair. (T. cir- 
mv.] In hot., a I’erm of delinile inllorescence 
in whiidi tho successive axes arise alternately to 
the right jind left of the preceding one, in dis- 
linctioii from tho hos/ri/.r, in which the siipfires- 
sion is all on one sidii; a nniimrous scorpioid 
cyme. Also cicinnns. 

cinclid(Ming'klid), n. A member of tho family 
Cincliilir ; a water-ouzel. 

Oinclidae (sing'kli-de), n. 111. [NTi., < Cinchis, 1, 
+ -((/((■.] A family of turdoid oscine passerine 
birds, the (liiniers or water-ouzels, remarka' 
ble among land-Iiirds for their aquatic habits. 
Tliey H|ieiid iiuirli of ilieir linie in tlic water, tlinuigh 
wtileh elemeiil Itiey liy willi ea.He, I'liey Imvn a stout 
tlilek-set liody ; very sliort tail of 12 reetriees ; sliort 
nuinded wings of in primaries, tlie llrst of wtiieh Is spuri- 



ous ; till' tarsi liooted ; ttie tall sliortcr Ilian ttie liead, steil- 
(ter, nearly htraiglit, wiUi convex goli>s; llie linear nos- 
trils partly (ivei'liung by featlieis; and no rietal lu'lstles. 
It is a small group, liiiviiig llie single gcniis ('i’/k'/kx and 
about 12 speeies, iiiliiiliil iiig clear niountaln streams of 
most \mi ts of the world. 

cinclides, n. Flnral (if cinclilf. 

OinclinSQ (sing-klUne), n. pi, [NL., < Cinclus, 
1 (ill Hcn.se 2, < Cliicliut, 2), -F -in(('. ] 1. Tho 

dipliers or water-ouzels rated as a subfamily 
of Tnnliila; or of some other group of birds, — 
2. Tlie tiiniMtones as a suht’amily of ihcmato- 
potliihv. (1. R. (Iriiii, 1841. 8ee Slrcpxilas, 

cinclis (sing'klis), n. ; ^il. cincliihx (-kli-dez). 
(NL., < (ir. s(;x>h', pi. (ojA/hhe, a latticed gate.] 
All u[iei'tnre in tho Avail of the somatic cavity 
of some actinozoiuis, as aea-iinemones, for tho 
(•mission of craspedota and a con tin. 

Cinclosoma (sing-kh>-s6'mil), n, [NL. (Vigors 
and llorstield, 1825), < Or. hi)i,/iii:, waler-oiiz.el 
(see Ciiicln.i), -F aCiim, body.] A genus of Aus- 
traliiin binls of nneerla'in aflinlties, usually 
ranged with Cnilcnipint. ft im ludcs four species, C. 
jmnrtatani, caKtuminotmn, EitinaunmiEHm^ aiiii caHtantU’ 
tfun’ti.r. Tht y nif sometitnus ( hIIuiI •irimiitf-thmuhEH, 

Cinclus (sing'klns), n. [NIo, < Or. a/jazik;, a e(*r- 
tain liird, a.ccording to some a kind of wagtail 
or walcr-oiizcl.] 1. 'I'lie tyjiical and only ge- 
nus of birds of tiio family CiiicliiliK or Avater- 
onzcls. The Kiiro|)ean H|iecies is V. uquatieux; 
the North American is nirriciiniis. liechxtein, 
1802. 8ce cut under ('incUilic . — 2. A natno 
given by O. R. Oray (afbir Moehring, 1752) to a 
genus of wading binls, the tiirnstones, usually 
called Stnp.iila.'i (whicli hco). 

cinctoplanula (singk-tpqilau'u-hi), pi. cinc- 
loplaniilw (-hO- [Nil., x L. cincin.s, girdled, -F 
Nil. (liL.) plaiiidti: wo plaiiida.] In .cmd., a gir- 
dled planula ; the pemdiar collared embryo of 
sponges, or tho embryenic stage of a sponge 
Avhen it resemliles a choaiioflagellate infusorian. 

Tlie gahtrula |of . eilulii s|ioiiges| evidently oeeuples a 
stage lietweeii lliat of Die aiiipliililaNtiila, or tlie iinrenehy- 
Iiiiila wlieii lliat is present, and tlie cinchiylaiiula or gir- 
dled pluiiiilu. 

J.'yttit, I'roc. Host. Moe. .Nat, Hist., XXIII. 81. 

clnctoplanular (singk-to-nlan'u-liir), a. [As 
cinctoplunula -F -ctnh] f^ollured, as tho embryo 
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cingle 


,,f a Hpongc; having the character of a ohu^to- 

|,l;l,I]Ula. 

■ incture (singk'tur), n. [= P. rrinturfl =z I’r. 
riiiliirn = it. ciiitura (Sp. eintiira, the waisf, 
'oi tiiciiy a girdle, = Pg, ciuturn, the wiiiwt), < Ij. 
iiichini, a gij’dle, < ciiifjrre, pp. einrtiis, gird, 
.iiiromid. criiil, crinluir, = rititrr, 

Hid see rhirh, viiKjlr, <‘te.] 1. A lielt, girdle, or 

I 111 lid worn romul the body or round a jmrt of it. 

Now he whit.st* rhiak uni) rlttt'furi’ ntii 

itriM out this tciniifst. Slink., K. John, iv. J. 

JJkc olio that sliudiloreil, alio iiiiliouiiil 
'I'ho ciiii-liiiii from hciifatli tier luvaal. 

Ciiliniiliir, (liriatalio), i. 
S|ieeificHlly — 2. The girdle used to confine a 
, li'i'gyiiuiii s eassoek, usually of the color of the 
, iisso’ek and inailo of silk or serge. 

,st(']i|i('il from llio orovvil a nlioatl,v wiutit. 

In H/iiri’ j^own, and cl/ichn'fi wlillo. 

Sniffy Mariiiioii, iv. Hi. 
Hence — 3. Something resemblitig a belt or 
girdle. 

Koiiml all Ihfi dii/.l'd Zodiac which tlirowa 
Ilia apamthal Ciiichirf o r tlie aliiilH iy Siihcrt'a 
'I'o k('i'|i ill order and gird up tlm S oaia. 

./, til'd II iiiiiiit, 1‘ayi’ho, iii. li'.t. 

4. That which eneompasses or incloses; inelo- 
aiire; barrier; circuit; fence. 

I'lio rourt and prison lioiiig wifliiu llm o'm'fiov of one 
Mali. Itiii'iin, Hon. VII. 

5. Ta nrcli., a raised ring or a list arouiul aeol- 
iiuiii. Humeral cincture, in ii-hili., a la-it of i.onoa 

lioai'iiig till' pocloral tin of a liHh, liy aoino ooiiaidorod iio- 
iiiologoiis Willi tlio si ainilar aivli, liy otiiora witli tin? hii- 

ciactured (singk'turd), a. [< cinctui'c + -cd-.] 
Uinhul with a cincture ; girdled. 

I'lioir fi'iither-obicfiimf clilcfn and dusky love*. 

Only, I'logri'sa of Poi'sy. 

His inovciiiiuifs wort! watched liy liiindrcdu of nalivos, 

. . . an I'xcocdiiigly tall race, alinoal naked, . . . tlic wo- 
men I'iiirlni'i'il wltli a woof of painted fontlior.aor a deerskin 
apron. lianniiill , Hist. I’. S., I. .'it. 

cinder (sin'd^'r), n. [< ME. cbirh r, nht<l< r (sjiell- 
cd cyndjir, syntlyr in Prompt. Parv., 1440, jicr- 
liHiis the earliest ME. authority for the word), 
]iroh. < AS. simkr, scoria, dross td’ iron, = Icel. 
xiiiilr Sw. xindcr, slag or dross from a forge, 
= Dan. siiKjrr, a sjiark of ignited iron, a cin- 
der, =s D. siiilcl.x, cinders, coke, DlKl. .siii- 
tiir, Mlltb 0. siiitrr, dross of iron, scale (> E. 
siiikr, (i. v,)\ oriinn imeertain. Tlu' spelling 
find seiiso of the E. word have been iilTected by 
F. cciidre, < E. eiiiin {ciHir-}, ashes: stu' cincru- 
Ciiiiis.'] 1, A piece or mass of any sub.stance 
that has been parWaily consumed or calcined 
liy heat and then ipienclied: as, the rinilrr of 

II forge. — 2, A small live coal among ashes; 
lui ember. [Hare or obsolet(>.] 

1 sliiill show tile I'inili'i'ii of my spirits 
'through llio iishi H of my elmiiec. 

Slink., A. Itinl v, 

3. III. The mass of ashes, with sniall fragments 
of niiconsuiiieil coal iiiters[>erse(l, which re- 
iiiaiiis afti'r imperfect comhustion, or after u 
fire 1ms gone out. (See coA'ck) — 4. )4. In ;/coA., 
coarse ash or scoriin thrown out of voli-anos. 
(See ash'^,) This material when sididitied bo- 
cemes luff or tufa. — 6. One of the scales tlirowii 
off by iron when it is worked by the lilacksinith. 

I'lici'e is ill siulttis' l■illlll■l•ll, tiy some iidln sioii of lion, 
sometimes to lie found it inugiietii iil operation. 

Sir T. firiiii’iir, Vulg. T.rr. 

6. Ill Dicfal., slag, especially that produced in 
iimking jug-iron in tho blast-furnace. — 7. Any 
strong liipior, as brandy, whisky, sherry, etc., 
iiii.xed with a weaker beverage, as soda-water, 
lemonade, water, etc., to fortify it; a “stick.” 
IMang.] 

cinder-bed (sin'ddr-bed), «. A (puirryinen’s 
luime for a stratum of the upper Purbeck series, 
iiliiiost wholly comjiosed of oyster-shells, and 
named from its loose structure. It is a marine 
bed lying among fresh-water deposits. 

cinder-cone (sin'der-kdn), «. A formation re- 
sulting from the deposition of successive erup- 
tions of fine material, ash, lujiilli, and scoriie, 
from a volcano. 

cinder-fall (sin' der-f ill), «. The dam over which 
the slag from theeinder-uotchof afuruaee tiows. 

cinder-irame (siu'der-tVam). «. In locomotive 
engines, a frame of wirework placed before tho 
tubes to arrest the ascent of large pieces of 
hurning coke. 

cindering, clndring (sin'di»r-ing, -ilriug), a. [< 
I'indvr 4- -intjl.] Keducing to cinders. [Hare. ] 

Sword uiid cinilrini/ ftame. Oimcoiijne (15S7). 

C^der-notch (sin'd<»r-noch), n. In mvtal-work- 
<»<l, a notch made on the top of the dam of a blast- 
furnace to allow the slag to rim off. 


cinderoust, cindronst (sin'der-us, -iirus), a. 

[< fimirr + I'crtaining to or like cin- 

der; alaggy. 

\Ii-Uils liy liont well piirillcd iiiid idraiis d. 

Or of a certain .stiarp and eimlrnnii liiinionr. 

Siilrnilrr, tr. of Hii liarta.s, p. 4.'i0. 

cinder-path (siii'dcr-path), ». A path or way 
laid with cinders instead of gravid. 

'|■|||•ro wa.s a limad l■inlll•r-)nlth iliauomilly l■ro.■<nilll; a 
Ill-Id. .WiK. dliski'll. 

cinder-pig (sin'der-jiig), «. Pig-inui made from 
cinder. See Imlldofi, li. 

cinder-sifter (sin'd'er-sif ''ter), n. One who or 
that which sifts cinders; s[ieeifieally, a perfo- 
rated shovel or sieve for sifting aslies or dust 
from eimlers. 

cinder-tub fsin'der-tub), «. A shallow iron 
truck with movable sides into wliicb the slag 
of a f urn nee Hows from the cinder-fall, 
cinder-wench (.sin'der-weueh), ». A eimler- 
womaii. 

Ill tint Muck fonn of ciuder'Wmu'h she cunn*. 

(All/, THvhi, ii. n\, 

cinder-woman (siu'der-wiim'''an)i ”• ^ woman 

whose oeeu|iati(>n it is to rake for cinders in 
heajis of ashes. [Eng.] 

cinder-wool (siu'der-wiil), n. A libron's glass 
obtained by tho action of a jet of air or steam 
upon niidten slag as it Mows from a bla-st-fur- 
naee. More commonly called mini nil wool. 
cindery (sin'dcr-i), o. j< ebehr + -//'. ) Ke- 
sembling cinders; eoiitainiug cinders, or eoin- 
poseil of them ; scorinceoiis. 
cindring, a. Seo rinih rintf. 
cindroUBf, O. See t hidirow'). 
cinefactiont (sin-r>-fak'sbpii), «. [< Mfi. e/«e- 

J'ii(‘(io(,n-), < Ij. cble/bcfH.s^’tiirned to ashes, < ci- 
ni.'t, ashes, 4- forhi.'i, [ip. of fuerre, make. (,'f. 
rhirfy.} The act or process of reducing to 
ashes. E. I'hilliits, 170(!. 

cinefyt, V. t. [< Jj. ashes, 4- -Jirorr, < fo- 
on')', make. Cf. eiiirfoctioii. | 'I'o reduce to ashes, 
f 0/1.4. 1717. 

cinematic, cinematical, tdc. Same its i.ine- 

motic, etc. 

cinematograph (sm-o-mat'o-graf), «. See I'ita- 

cinenchyma (si-ueng'ki-mil), «. [Nfj.. < <!r. 
hti'ui’, move, 4- i) I'i’/oi, infusion, < ; (r'l'i infuse, 
pour in, < I’l’, = K. bi, 4- |in', pour.) In hot., 
tissue eonsisliiig of irregularly braii<4iing iiiiil 
anasteiiiosiiig vessels, and containing a milky 
or yellow juice. 

'I'lic liiti v |||( Eii/iliiirhiil ///iiixp/iiii'c/iloxliiliit.i iikivuiii'IiIh 
wliich liioc vivcii <iii({lu (<i tlio mviuc I'oi. iu'/ii/iim apple d 
III latirifi iiiim tissiif liy siuiic an t Inns. Unryi'. lirir., t s',', 
cinenchymatous (sin-eng-kim'a-tus), o. |< 
l^iln•ll<■lly)^/ll(t-) + -ei/.v.] Pcrijiiuliig to or com- 
posed of cinenchyma; containing latc.x or 
elaboniti'il sap; laiicifcreus. 
cineraceous (siu-e ra'sbius), If. [< Ij. diirra- 
ci us, ashy, < dnia {diirr-), a.shes (es{». common 
in reference to tlie ashes of a eoriise that has 
liei'ii burned), = (Ir. xovir, dust, a.slies; ef. ,Skt. 
l.iiiKi (lingual a), a small grain, as of ilust or 
rice. Pf. ei;;(/er.] Ofusbes; ashy; cinereous. 
Cineraria (sin-e-ra'ri-jl), II. [MIj. (so called 
from tho soft white ilown which covers the sur- 
face of the leaves), < Ij. riiirmriii.s, pertaining 
to ashes: see ebierirn/. J 1. .\ genus of plants, 
natural order t'oiiipii.'iiUr, consisting of herbs 



("liierarla uf the Gardens •# <m€Ht»44), 


or small shrubs, with small heads of yellow 
flowers. 'I'ln-y ill!' cliiidly fiiiMid in S.iiitii Ali irn. s,.,-- 
I'rHl spfi ii’K fiirini'ily iinlndi'd in this wi iins linvc Iul'II 
triiii.sfi rrcd to (itliiT scnci'ii, 

2. [/.<•.] A mime given by (lofisls to jihuils of 
the genus iS’eiee/o, derived liy cultivation I'nuu 
.S', l■l■ll(■lltll.1 (formerly ('iiirniriii I'niiiito), ii iia- 
live of 'rciicrill'c in the ('niiiiry islands. They 
hax'e while or purple llowers. See cut in pre- 
cciling columu, 

cinerarium(siu-e-i'a'ri-uml, iil.cim rere/i-ii). 
|Ij. : see dnentry.] In orrhuof., a niche in the 
wall of a tomb designed to receive a cinerary 
urn; lienee, any niche in the wall of a tomb, 
even wlieii largii enough to receive a sarco[ilia- 
gus. Ani-ient tombs were oftcu jiriivided with 
cineraria in three or even all of their side walls. 
cinerary(siiT- 
e-rii-ri), u. [< 

Ij. dinnirins, 
pertaining to 
ashes, nent. 
fiiirro rill III, a 
rceejitacle for 
the nslics of 
the dead, < 

ashes: seee/a- 
rroci'oiix.] Of 
or pertaining 
fo ashes; con- 
taining aslies. 

Clneraryum, 

u si'piili'hi'ul Ill'll 

in whli'li iire de- 
posited tlie ashen 
of li ri'eliiiited 

'I'lure. wi-re also 
iiiiiiiy iiiclies for 
riiii'rnrii iii'iik, 

II. Tnntiir, l.aiida 
(of the .Siuji- 
l.'.'ll. p. --'SI. 

cineration (siu-r-va'shpnt, a, [< ML. as if 'ri- 
iu'ru(io(n-), < diiri'otii.'i, reiluced to ashes, pp. of 
*diicr(irr, i L. diii.i (riiirr-), ashes: see diiurit- 
eeOM.v.J 'fhe reducing of anything to ashes by 
eombustion ; ineineration. 
cinerea (si-uo're-ii), a. [NL., fern, of L. due- 
nii.i, ashy: see dncrcous.'] Oray or cellular 
nerve-tissue, as distinguished from white or 
fibrous iiervo-t issue ; tho gray substance of tho 
brain and spinal cord. 

cinereal (si-no' re-al), (/, [<riiinrn+ -III.] Per- 
taining to the eini'rea of the brain, 
cinereous (.si-no're-us), II. [< Tj. diicrfii.i, ashy, 
< diii.'i (din r-), ashes: see e/ai roccoa.i.] F,il<e 
ashes; having the color of tho ashes of wood; 
dark opaque gray; ash-gray. 

I'lil.' r-i';i, i'i ..ioi, iirllii n vi nsi ln. 

Lnl/irnii, Spiiiii.iii \ istim, p. r.’4. 



cinerescent (sin-e-vcs'ent'l, o. [< IJj. dm-- 
n.'l<•^•ll(l-).x, jipr. of diiircxcrrr, turn into ashi's, 
< Ij. diii.i (diicr-), ashes: sec diiirncioii.'i.] 
Turning griivor ash-cohircd ; becoming ciiiere- 
ims; somewhat ashy-gray. 
cineritiouB (siu-e-vish'us), o, [< Ij. dniritiii.x, 
more correctly riinridim, like ashes, < diiix 
(riiKr-), ashes: see dm run mi.i.] Having tho 
color or coiisisteneo of ashes; ash-gray: spe- 
eilieHlly applied, in mult., to the cinerea or gray 
nerve-lissuo as distinguished from xvliitc: as. 
tlu'idiu'ritioii.ior cortical substance of the brain ; 
a diwritiomi ganglion, Clnerltlous tubercule, in 

aunt.', (ii) I'lie liilicr ciiiiri'iim. Sin Inher. b') I ln' tiilior- 
I'lililiii I'incrt'iim cf lOiliiinlo. .Si'c fidi.'iriifien. 

cinerulentt (si-ncr'fl-lcuti, o. [< L. dnd 
(diiiT-), ashes (si'o diirniraiii.x), 4- -iilriit, as in 
jiiilrrriiUiiit, etc.] Full of ashes. Jtoiky, 17:!1. 

CJingalese, Singhalese (siug-ga-lcs' or' -le/.'), 
(I. and n. I. n. Pertaining to tho island of 
Ceylon, or to its principal native race. See 
( 'vylonrsc. 

II. n. 1. .vbij/, and pi. .\ member ur mcmbi'rs 
of the principal native race of Ceylon; tho 
primitive races of Ceylon collectively, — 2. Tho 
language of the people of Ceylon. 

Also Siiihali.xr, 

cinglet (sing'gl), «, [= r>. xim/d = F. smujlfi, 
OF. I'riiiilr, — Sp. diiihii (> E. riiii-h, q. v. ) == 
Pg. dlliii =z It. ciiiijliiii, dmjhio, < L. diiiiiita 
(ML. also eia;//o'), f. (cf. Sp. dndio, also later 
dni/nlo = I’g. dni/iilo z= It. dmjolo, < L. diitju- 
liiin, neut. ), a girdle, < diii/riT, gird. I^f. vdiit, 
cdiifiirr, diirliirr, nml yiirdtii/li’,] A girth. See 
yurdiiylc. 

filngle] (siiig'gD. r. f. [< cbiii/e, a.] To girdle; 
gird. 



ciugle 

CenfjMart, eintjhiare fit. 1, to ulrt or rfnglt n horio. 

Flnrin. 

cingula, w. Plural of rinfjuliim. 

cingulate (sing'gu-lut ), a. (_< M fi. cinanlatHA, < 
L. ciuguhi, rintjiiliiiu, a (rinilc : soc riiii/lt', u., rin- 
ffulum.] Ill cntom., siimmiiiloii by ono or moro 
coloreil bands : used csiiociulty in dt^seribing 
the thorax of alMloincti. 

cingulum (Hing'gii-lnin), ; ]d. ringuUi (-lii). 
[L. (ML. NL.): see vhujh.] 1. [ML., > Sp. 
ftintjulo = Pg. (‘iiifiiilft = It. rinijnJo.] LWIrn., the 
girdle with whicli the alb of a priest is gathered 
in at the waist. — 2 . [NL.] lii aiKit, and .'odV. ; 

(a) A girdle, belt, or zone; also, the waist; 
BOnie part eoiistrieteil as if girdled. .S|i(M'iti<-nlly 

- (1) I'lio iii'ik of II tooth, ortho lonstrii'tinii HeimvalliiK 
the crow It fiiiiii tile fiiHir. 

A liHiid of ilciitiil HiilintiuK o (tcniu il the ciii,./i(/ioji) limy 
(urroiiiiil the tooth, uiid even in iiiiim'h own order (I’ri- 
limtcH) limy develop hiiiiiII aeee.'.nory eii.ip-s wliieh project 
dow’iiw'iirda external to the two outer of the four priiiei]>Hl 
ciuim. Himrl, Klein, Anat., p, 'Jli4. 

(2) tine of the zones of the carapace of an ariiiadillo. 

(b) A longitudinal bnndb* of white tibers in the 
gyrus foruieatus, arising from below the genu 
of the eorpus eallosum in front, and extending 
down beliind into flm gyrus Itippocamid. (e) 
In cntom., a b»lt-like mark; a transverse bainl 
of color. .Say. — 3. [NL.] In annelids, sanio 
as ciilcllum . — 4. [NL.] In palhol., herpt's zos- 
ter. or shingles. 

OtQiflo(sin'i-lld), II. [NL. (Blackw’aU),< L. cuii- 
fio{n-), a hair-eurler, < (?) cinix, ashes, + Jbire 
= Fi. hloiri.] A gmms of spiders, of tlit' family 
Agnivnidiv or giving name to (ho family ('iiii- 
Jkmidiv. fcro.r, a very voraciou.s speeies, is 
a tvpe of tho getius. 

Oiuinonidse {sin-i-llon'i-ile), n. pi. [Nil.. < ( iiii- 
flo{n-) + -iiftr.] A family of sjmlers, tyjdlied by 
the gmius t 'inUlo, eliaracteri/.ed by the jioculiiir 
Spilint'retfi. Several Hpeeies are eoinnmii In Knt;land, 
liviiiK ill eri'Vlern of rocks and walls, etc,, or under Uaves 
or old liark, and weavliiK nets of a most elalioratc ileserip 
tion, eonneeled with their relreat by iiiean.H of a tniiiiel, 
through which the animal dai'ts wlieii it feels the vil.ration 
of an iliBiiet ill the w eb, Ity nio.t aiaelinoloaisls the typi- 
oal speeies are referred to the family Aonh iiidiv. 

Oillixylliae(si-nik-Hi-i'ne), ii. pi. [NL., < I'hiuj/s 
+ -i«a’,] A subfamily of ’I'mtudinUkv, jiroposed 



for the genus VhiijcyK. All the sjieeies are Af- 
rican. Also KhiUijiiia. 

Oinixys (si-uik'sis), a. (NL. (Waglcr, 1H30), 
orig. written hiiii.ri/.s (Tloll, 181,5), as if < Ur. 
KivInntnOai (iiicc;-), waver or sway to ttud fro, 
extended form of nn'naUm, niovt'; see /ii/ie/ie.J 
A remarkable African genus of elielonian.s, of 
the family I'l ^ludiuiiltv or Innd-lorloist's, and 
constituting a proposed subfamily t'inixyhnc, 
having the earajiaee mobile at tho sides above 
the inguinal jdalt's. 

dukt, n. Seo eiiKiiic. Vhauccr. 

cinkefoilet, »• Hee cimpo/oii. 

cinnabar (sin'a-biir), «. (F.arly mod. F. rina- 
bar, riniibcr, rinolnr, ciiio/iir (MF.. rynojicr)-, = 
D. ciniibt r, < F. riiuibrc = Pc. cinoiiri, ctjnohre 
= 8p. I’g. ciiKibrio^zW. riiiiibro, formerly also 
cenahrio, = MHU. .^iimbcr, U. zinnobtr =r Dim. 
cinnober = Sw'. rhiobcr, < L. ciiiixihari.'i, < Ur. 
Kiin'hdajii, also and n; j o/td/i., cinna- 

bar, vt'nnilion; of Kastern origin: ef. Pers. ;•//(- 
jnrf, cinjafr = Hind. kIiuiiijh)/, einnabar. ] 1. 

Ked solphid of inereiiry. Satiiv .•inmihnr i.s « eom- 
naet, very heavy niiiicrnl, sonietiines finely ery.slalllzed, 
but more Keiierally massive, .u eiirring in .Spain, Uiiiivarv. 
Chili, .Mexico, tialiforiiia. .Iiii.aii, etc. ; it Is tlie jiriii.'ijiiil 
ulul niortt vuliiaide ore of the niei'eiiry of eonimerr.*, wliirii 
la jirepared from it by Mililiimitioii, Arti/irinl l iiiiuiliar, 
prepared liy Hnidimliig a niixliire of merenry an.l siilplnir, 
is an Kiiiorplioiia powder. I.riuliter tliaii llie native ■ iiimi- 
liur : It is used aa a plemrnt, and ia more uaiially l alled 
wnitUiirn. lleiKitic. i iii/mtiii' is lui ini)iui'e variety of a 
liver Ill-own color and siilm.i lallie luster. 

2. A red resinous jniec obtained from an Fast 
Indian tree, C'alamn.t Dnii-n, funnevly used as 
an itstringent; dragon’s-blood. Cinnabar lac- 
quer. Hee laciti.T, Inflammable cinnabar, smne ua 
ulruUHt. 

cinnabar-green (sin'a Inir-gren), n. A name 
sometimes given to ehromo-green, especially 
in Oermany. It contains no cinnabar or mer- 
cury. 
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cinnabaric (ain-^bnr'ik), n. [< cinnabar + 
-!>.] Pertaining to eiiinabaf; eonsislirig of 
cinnabar or containing it: as, cinnabaric sand. 

Cinnabarine (siii'a-bilr-in), a. [< cinnabar -i- 
-f/icL t'f. Ur. Kirvafluftiviic, like einnabar, < mv- 
rilflniti : seo cinnabar.^ Same as cinnabaric. 

cinnamate (siii'a-mal), w. |< rinnam(ir) + 
-dfcL] A salt of einmimie acid. 

cinnamene (sin'a num), «. [< cinnandon) + 

-cnc.] A hydrocarbon (I'aJIs) l»’t>diieed by tho 
jndvmerizalitm of ttcetyleno,' and from bonz.eno 
nml other liydroearbons at high tomperatures. 
It may tlin.s often be ileU-eted in coal tar. It oeeiira mil- 
nially in storax. It ia a mobile liipiid linviiiK an agreeable 
ainell. .Also eiilleil eintntmule iilid utiintlriif. 

cinnamic (sin'a-tnik). a. [< ciiinam{on) + -ic. ] 
i’ertaiuing to or obtainml from eintiainon. Also 
ciiinaniomic. Cinnamic acid, <’iillH<b*, mi lu id fonnil 

in Htoriix, bal.Hiim of Tolu, mid oUier reHinoiiH bodh-a. Jt 
eryHlalluea in flue iieedlea, ia oiloi leKH, niid U aoliilde ill 
liid. water and in aleohul. Oil of einiiamuii ia iiioatly an 
aldehyde of this acid. 

cinnamole (sin'a-inol), n. [< ciiina)n(an) + 
-olc.] Saino ns rnmamcnc, 

CinnamomeoUB (sin-a-inri'me-ns), a. ( < li. cin- 
namomnm, einiiumon, -I- -eoii.v.] Ciiinamon-eol- 
on*d : ns, Iho cinuamomcauK luuiiming-bird. 

Cinnamomic (sin-ipmom'ik ),«. [< Cinnamomum 
+ -If.] 8amo ns cinnaniir. 

Oinnamomum (sin-a-md'mum), n. [L. : seo 
cinnamon.] A gomis of plant.s, natural order 
Tjonrarra', natives of Irojiieal Asia iiiul the 
Polynt'sinn islands. I'hev have rihlied evet-Kreen 
leaves, and a (l-. left calyx with il slamens in :i rows ; eueli 
anther has 4 cells, which open liy valves inwardly ex- 
eelil in the outer row. All the siieeies possess mi uro- 
niatie Volatile oil. See coammun, eamjAwr, and enssiVi 

cinnamon (sin'ii mpn), ». and a. I Early mod, 
F. also cinnmon, dial, rinamrni, etc.; < MF. eiii- 
amonic, rynamnm, .'oinamon, etc., z= OF. cina- 
niomc= Pr. rinamomi = Sp. Pg. cinamomo =: It. 
rinnamomo = UllU. sinamin, MllU. zinvmin, 
zinment, U. ziinnicl, < Ij. ciiiitamommn, also cin- 
namitm and cinnamon, ML. also cinamoninm, < 
Ur. MCI ri/«.///oi’, also hn’diaoiKit’ and hivuiiov, < Tleb. 
i/inndmon, einminTon, prob. eonneeled with ipt- 
ncli, a reed, a cant'; so cannd'^, (dmiamon, ult. 
< ML. canrila, cannclla, dim. of cana, ranna, 
cane: seoeioiel.) I. n. 1. A tree <»f the fp'- 
imaCiiinantomum, especially < '. ZcylanU um, This 
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tree U eiilUviited for its hark in t'eylon, .Sumatra, and 
Itonieo, and on the Malahar eoii.-t. it is Hoiiietiiiiea i on- 
founded w ith (’auxin, which yields the Chinese eiiiiianion 
or eoiiiinon eas.siii lignea (wlih'h see). 

2. The inner Vnirk of Cinnamomum Zcylanicum. 

Jt is stri|>piMl from the hraiielies, and in drying takes the 
form of rolls called tjiiillx, the siiialler ijuiila heing iiitro- 
diired as they are drying into the larger one.s. The Irno 
eiiiiiuinon ia a grateful uroinatie, of a fragrant smell and 
nioderiitely piiiigeiit taste, neeoiiipaiiied with some degree 

its eoritial amt earminative properl le.s, and is one of tho 
hest restoiatlve hpieea. 'The hark of ('axxia, hi-iiig 
cheaper, la often Hiihatitiited for true eiinmmon, hut it ia 
thicker, courser, and less delieutu in flavor. 

Then take powdifr of .Sijnaminne, Ji teiiiriei’ lilt with red 
wyne. ' lUibn-x /J<iofc(K. K. T. S.). p. Itio. 

The Talnmla are fertile of Clones, \iitniegs, Maee and 
Cinnamum. Jlnktiii/I's Vtajagex, I, 214. 

Sinament and tliiiKer, Nntinegs and Cloves, 

And that gave me my Jolly red nose. 

Kiiiviuirruft, Iteiiteroiiiela, Song No. 7 (1000). 
Block cinnamon, of .lumaiea, I’imfnta OenV. - oil of 
cinnamon, an ell ohtained from the hurk and leaves of 
ditferent trees of the geinis Ciniuimumum. It consists 
ehtelty of eiiinanile aldehyde, ('uIIhO mixed with various 

resins.— White cinnamon, or wild dsnamon, of the 
West Indies, bee CaneUai. 


diKiuain 

II. a. (>f the color of cinnamon ; light rod- 
dish-hroM'ii. Cinnamon bear, tlie (■innmnon-eolored 
variety of tile eoininon Idaik liear of Nortli Anierlea, 
Crxus (tiiirrieanux. 

cinnamon-brown (sin'ipnipn-broun), «. Same 
as phcnylcnc broirn (which see, under brown). 

cinnamon-fem (sin 'a-mpn -fern), 11. The Os- 
niiinda cinnamomca : so eiilled from tho eiiina- 
mon-eolored sporangia wliieh cover tho fortile 
fronds. 

cinnamon-oil (sin'n-inpu-oil), n. Same us oil 
of cinnamon (which’ hoc, niider cinnamon). 

cinnamon-stone (.sin'a'mtm stdn), n. A variety 
of garnet, found in Ceylon and elsewhere, of a 
eiiimimon, hyaeinth-ved, yollowish-brown, or 
honey-yellow color, soinelitnt's used in jowolry. 
Also called cssoniti’, hrssonilr. 

cinnamon-suet (.sin'a-mpn-su'ol), n. A fatty 
substance obtaineil tfom tho ripe fruit of Cin- 
n a mom u m Zcyhi nicum. 

cinnamon-water (siii'ii-m()ii--wa'tor), «. A 
modieinal bovenigo mado from cinnamon-oil 
and walt'r. 

cinnamyl (sin'it-niil), w. |< cinnamic) + -yl,] 
Tho radienl (Csll7(’U) siijiposcd to exist in cin- 
namic acid.— cinnamyl cinnamate, slynuin. 

cinnyrid (sin'i-rid), n. A bird of tho family 
( 'innyrida'. 

CinnyridSB (si-nir'i-de), n. }il. I NL., < Vinnyris 
■4 -ida’.] A family tif birds, numod from tho 
genus Cinnyris. 'I'ln- naiMU has liei-n minle to eovera 
iniiltilmle of ilisHlniiliir foi-nia, ami la now ilisnseil. It is 
lirofierly a synoiiviii of Airlnriniiila’ (wliirli see), as np- 
lilii-d to llie anil birda. 

Oinn3nfimorph» (sin' i-ri-mor'fo), n. pi. [NL., 
< Cinnyris + Ur. form.] In StindovaU’s 

system of elasHilieiition, a cohort of ostdno pas- 
serine birds Avilh long o.xtonsilo longue, whenen 
they nvo also culled TnhiUngia s. it ia vompoHeil 

of live families of tin- liinls eoiiinionly known aa xnu hirds 
aiul /‘Af, u» till' uriiPia Dri'iiunis, 

M*'liiiha<j<t, Xa'tiiriiiuiy ami allies. 

cinnyrimorphic (sin"i-ri-m«‘ir'lik), a. (_< f/H- 

nyriinorphir + -ic.] Portfiiiiing to or iiavitig 
tho eliaraeters of the Cinnycimorpha’. 

Cinnyris (si n'i-ris), ». [NL. (U.(’uvior, 1817), 
said to b(> < Ur. *iai’cvi>ic, a small bird.] An ex- 
toiisivo genus of small tenuirostral pnsserino 
liirds of Africa, of brilliutit and varied hues: 
tho sun-birds. 'I'ht' name has been used in 
different somsos, but is jirojierly a synonym of 
j\cc lari Ilia. 

cinopert, ». An ob.soloto form of ei/inufwr. li. 

Jon.son. 

cinOSternid (Stn-p-ster'nid), n. A tortoise of 
tho fiiinily Cinosternida'. 

Oinosternidae (sin-o-stor'ni-do), n. pi. [NL., < 
Cinosternuin -t- -iibr. ( A family of fresh-wnter 
turtles, typillodby the gmnis Cinoslcrnnm. They 
have llie i-anipiii-e anil plaalion iiiilteil liyaiilniv, iiolntiT- 
aternul lione, no Inlergiiliir aema, ami no iiic.soHte|-iial lioiie. 
Tlie apeeioH iiro inliubitaiit.a of llie ficali wiitera of Nortll 
ami .sontli Amcrii-a. .\lo.at of llieiii eiiiit a siroiig musky 
odor, ami some are llierefoi e ealled xliiik tttrUrx, aliaApiil*, 
and tiiaxk lur/li‘x. Alan written Hlniixfi'niitliF, 

cinostemoid (sin-o-sler'noid), a. and n. [< Ci- 
vosk nium + -oid.] I, a. Pertuining to or hav- 
ing tho characters of tho Cinosfccniiltc. 

II. n. A einosIcTiiid. 

Oinosternum(sin-o-stor'nuin), n. [N[j. (8pix, 
18:24), irrt'g. < Ur. lavnc, move, -f rri/o-oi’, breast- 
bone.] A gemwof sniiill fresh-wutcr turtles, 



giving name to tln« family Cimtslcniidiv. C. 
pcnn.syiranicam inncominon inud-hirtleof many 
parts of theUuitml States. Also written Cino- 
strrnon, hino.'ilcrnon. 

cinqfoil (singk'foil), «. Sumo us cinquefoil. 
cinq-trou (singk'trii), n. |F., < cinq, five, -F 
irou, hole.] In lacc-making, a form of mesh in 
which large openings are set, idteruately in 
<(uineunx, tlie material whieli separates them 
being pierced with very small lioles so placed 
as to surround tho large ones, 
cinquaia (siug-kau'), «. [F., < chui, five; seo 
cinqnc.] In old military evolutions, an order 
of battle governing the drawing np of five bat- 
talions so ns to constitutti three lines— that is, 
a van, main body, and reserve. E. Phillips, 1706. 



cinque 

cinque (sinprk), «. [< ME. dnk, < OF. Pine, F. 

ritiq = Bp. Pg. cinco = It. cinque, five, < L. 
ijiiinque = E. five, q. v.] 1, A group of five 
objpetH, or live units treated as one: used iu 
certain games. 

riie.se five cini/ui'n, or these roiinii spots, in nrms ilo 
.siKiiify imiiibers. 

F. J'oftrr, Tnteriirctntlon of the Nimilier (WKI. 

2. pi- Tile elianges which may be rung on a 
clume of eleven bells: so called because five 
piiirs of bells change places in tho order of ring- 
ing every time a change is rung — Barons of the 
Cinque Ports. .Sco barnn. - ClUque Forts, oriKiii.llly, 

live p.irtft or havens on tho sontiiorii shoro of Kiighiiid, 
tort'iinl Frmicc, imnicly, IIiistiiiKS, Uotiiiicy, Jlythc, bover, 
anil Siiiiilwh'h, to which wore iiftcrwanl aiidwi Wliichclsca 
and Rye, to){othcr with a iiimihcr of aiilioi'diiiatc places. 
Huso wove aiiodoiitly dooinod of so iiiiioh 1 in portal loo, in 
the dofoiiso of tlio kiiii;doiii aKiiinst an invasion from 
Kraiioo, that thoy roooivoil royal uraiits of partU'iilar privl- 
I. s'cB, (111 condition of iirovldiiiB in case of war a certain 
at thoir own o 


cinquo-centist (ching-kwe-chen'tist), w. [< It. 
ciiiqurcenUsia, < rinquccento : see cinque-eenlo 
and -i.vt.] 1. A writer or an artist of tlte si.x- 

tecuth century ; one who imitates the aixtoonth- 
cciitury stylo. Bee cinqur-ccuto. 

I’arofiil ohservatinn and the readim? of LanzI convincoi) 
me that all the great Italian artists, including the cimiue. 
(viiImI.i, had grown from a training of puliciitsclf-rcstnunt, 
imposed liy iiiastci s wlio hud never Indiilgod their hands in 
mioortaiilty and dash. Vanteiitporari/ /fee., M.IX. 477. 

2. A student of or authority on tho period 
known as the cinque-cento, 
cinque-cento (ehing-kwe-chen'to), n. and a, (It. 
cinquevento, lit. .'iOO (< cinque, live (soo cinque), 4* 
e.ciito, < L. centum = E. hundred, q. v.), but used 
as a coutractiou 
of Mille cinque 
ecu to, 1,'iOO, with 
ref. to tin.' cen- 
tury (IfiOl-lGOO) 
in which the 
revival took 


(M'litury, with 
reference to It- 
aly, and espe- 
cially witli ref- 
erence to tho 
line arts of that 
period. 

II. n. 1. Kxo- 
eiitt'd or tie- 
signed iu tho 
si.xteenth cen- 
tury : applied 
spec ideally to 
the decorative 
art and arcliifecturo characteristic of tho at- 
tempt at pnrifleation of style and reversion to 
classical forms which attained full devcloiiment 
in Italy at thti beginning of the sixteentn cen- 
tury; also often loosely applied to ornament 
of the sixteenth century in general, prox>erly 
included in the tt'rm renaissance, 

't hat Is given tlie student as next to Raiihaers work? 
Cifiijiie-i-ciifo ormuiieiit generally. Jhaikin. 

2. Living in the sixteenth century. 

The process of easting as H was understood and prac- 
tised hy the Cim/iir-tV/ilu medallists is also liere deserilied. 

•inlc- 

cinqucfoylie, cinqucfoyiio, < cinque, 
foglio, leaf: see cinque and/o/Yl. Cf. 
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used as a bearing, it represented conventionally 
as having a round leaf at the. InteTsecttoii of the five stems, 
and also as a figure with live lolies aliout a small elrelo 
forming the center. 

Also Spelled cinqfoil. 

cinque-pace (singk'pas), n. An old Freuch 
dance, distinguished by a movement of five 
stops. 

Wooing, Wedding, amt reiM-nting, Is as a .Heoteli jig. a 

and, with his Iiad legs, falls into tlie riinjUf iHtcr (a.ster ami 
faster, till lie sink into lii.s grave. SluiJ.-., .Much Ado, ii. I. 

cinque-portt, ». [< F, einq. five, +porle, gate, 

port. Ct. Cinque I’arfs, iiiuier A Sort 

of fiHhing-iiet : .so called from the five entrances 
into it. /s’, iqiillips, 170(5. 
cinque-spotted (siiigk'spot-'ed), a. Having 
live spots. 

t)n her left Iireast 

A nude eiiiijiie spotteii, like the erim.son drops 
r the Isittoiii of a cowslip. Shnir., Cyiiilieline, II. 2. 

Ciuqui^me (F. pron. sang-kiam'), «• [F., lit. 
fifth, < ciuq, five.] A coin of Louis XV. of 
France, tho fifth part of an ecu, or the quarter 
of a United States dollar. 

cinquino (It. pron. ehing-kwd'nob n. [It., < 
cinque, five : see cinque,^ An old Neapolitan 
money of account, (he fortieth part of a ducat 
of tho realm, being about an English penny. 

cintert, cintret, «. See center-. 

Ginura (si-nu'ril), n. pi, [NL., < (Sr. mvoefu/r, 
shaking the tail, <. Ktvnv, move, -F ol'/ni, tail.] 
A group of (hysannrous insects, in some sys- 
tems of (dassilic'ation a suborder of the order 
Thtjsanurn, containing sipfurous ametabolous 
insects with pecnlinr mouth-parts, aliortivo or 
imperfect alnhiminal legs, and long abdominal 
appendages (whence the name). They tire known 
as hnsdi-tuUs, iind are of the genera Can>p<Ml<‘n, Japyi, 


/.(/.is 


d L-pit 






cinquefoil (singk'foil), n. [Early mod. E. c 
fade, < It. cinquefoylie, cinque/oytio, < cii 


F. quintefvuUle, and s 
ornametit iu the I' 
consisting of five 
cuspidated divi- 
sions. This form 
is frequently in- 
I reduced in cir- 
cular windows, 
bo.sses, reset t(*8, 
etc. Bee foil . — 

2. Tho common 
name of several 
species of plants 
of the genus 
I'olentilla, from 
their qninato 
leaves. Also 
called fivc-finyvr. 

Bee PotPHtilla . — 

3. In her,, a live- 
leafod clover, 


urfotint'e.) 1. An tin 


ciuurous (si-nu'rus), a, [< Cinura + -oii-s.] 
1‘ertaining to or Iiaviug tho characters of tho 
t'inura, 

cioid (si'o-id), a. and n. I. a. <.)f or pertaining 
to the family Cioidm. 

II. n. A beetle of the family Cioidm. 

Cioid® (si-o'i-(le), M. /»/. (NL., < f '<A + -niff’.] A 
family (d' s<*rncorii malacodennatons Coleoptc- 
ra, typified by tho gmilis ( V,V. rii<. ventral segment* 
are luirnially free, the tarsi are 4-J(>inte,l, and the antenniv 
arc generally i lavate, HonietlnicH llahellate. Smne of Ihti 
Sjieeies have ehivleorn eharaet<.Tistle*. Also called Cisi-Ue. 
See cut under (.Vs. 

cionlf, 11. An obsolete form of scion. I/owcll. 

Cion’*^ (si'qn), M. [NL., < (!r. kU.w, a pillar, the 
uvida.] Tho uvula. 

-ciou. [M E. -cion, -dun, -cioun, -lion, -tiun, -tioun ; 
see -//o«.] An obsolete spelling of tho termi- 
nation -Hon. In coercion, epinicioa, internecion, 
suspicion, the c belongs to the root. 

cionitis (si-o-nl'tis), ». [NL. (> F. donite). < 
t ir. sti.>i>, a pillar, the uvula, + -His.) In pathoL, 
inllammation of the uvula. 

Olonocrania (sT't'o-ml-kia'ni-ii), «. pi. [NL., < 
(ir. kIuc, a pillar, a column, + Kfiavlov, skull: 
see cranium. C!f. Gr. kiovokikicov, a/dayxjcoc, the 
cajiitnl of a eolumn.] Literally, cobimu-sknlls : 
a systematic name applied to tho prineipal 
group of l-accrtilia, from the fact that they 
possess a coliuuella or Colunin-boiio of tho skull. 
Bee Cydodus. A\»o Kio nocrania, [Karely used.] 
The great niajorily of existing hneertilia lieloiig t(.> the 
proeudon* Kwnm-ranki. Uiixlry, Anat. Vert., p. I’.Ki. 
Clonocranla aniphlcosUa, a division of (v«nf* r«;uVi r..n- 
laining those hieertilians which have ainphieieliaii verte- 
Inie, ns tho Ascalnlmla, Uhynfh-KrphaUt, Jloniivi-muria, 

and I’ri, ton, murid.— Clonocraoia prOCOSUa, a ilivision 
of (’ionoerduia eontaiiiiiig Ihoso laeertiliaii* wliieh have 
rtehrie, helng all the Cionocrania excepting 


cipher 

Cipersf, n. An obsolete form of cypress, gauze, 
crape. 

Why, iloost tliinke I cannot nionrne, nnlesse I wcare my 
hat in cipert like an alderinans iielre 

Mnrrlon tinit SVrU.aer, Malcontent, ill. 1. 

Ciper-tunnelt, n. An ('rroncous form of dpher- 
t linnet. 

cipher (.si'fi'T), n. [Also cypher, early mod. E. 
!Uso dfer, dfre, < MF., *dfre, dphre = I), djj'er 
= Dan. sifl'rr = Bw. sijfra, < OF. dfre, F. ehiffre 
(> 8w. ehiffrr) = Bp. Pg. dfra = It. dfra, dfera 
= Mild. dfcr,ziffer, (1. -iffer, a number, a sign, 
< ML. dfra, dfera, tho figure 0. pi. dfra’, tho 
Arabic nmnornls (also ajiplied to any oeeult 
cliarncters), also (by nssociation with ,:epln/ru.s, 
z('j)hvr) .iTjihi/rnin (> It. :reliro, (‘ontr. -cro, > Sp. 
Pg, icro = F. --iro, > F. f ro, <i. v.); < Ar. sifr, 
sefr, a cipher, lit. emjily, nothing, < safarn, be 
empty.] 1. In arith. and ahj., a eharaeti'r of 
the fonn 0, which by itself is the symbol of 
nought or null quantity, but when used in 
certain relations with other figures or symbols 
increases or diminishes tiieir relative value ac- 
cording to its position. Thus, in wlioln niimliers, a 
eiplier when jilHeeil at (lie rlgiit liiiiid of a Hgiile increases 
iu value tenfold, ns 1, U>; in ileeimnl fiin timis, when 
plaei-d at tlie left hand of a llgiire, It divides the value of 
that figure liy ten, us, .1, one tenth, . 01 , one Imndiedlh, 
etc. ; as an exponent it rediiees llie value of the expression 
whose exjioiient it is to unity, ns .r" - 1, vie. 

2. Figuratively, something i>f no value, conso- 
(pience, or power; especially, a {lerson of no 
weight, influence, usefulness, or decided char- 
acter. 

Mine were the very ciphrr of a function. 

To fine the fiiillU, w hose fine stands in record. 

And let go liy tlie actor. Shak., M. for .M., it 2. 

Onr minister at tlie court of hondoii is a riphrr. 

.S'. Ai(iii/i)t, ill ISaiierofl's Hist. Const., II. 270. 

Hero lio was a mere cljihrr, tliere he was lord of the as- 
eeiidant. Irviitff, 

3t. A written clinraeter in general, especially a 
numeral character. 

Tills wisdom liegivn to tie written in cipficr* ami eharac- 
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cionocranial (Mi"'<>-nd-kra'ni-al), a. [As Cio- 
nocrania + -at.] Having a column-skull, 


Cionocrania. Also k 


icranial. 


Cinquefoil.— Soi 


lutheast iKircl 
Iral, England 


cionorrhaphia (sp'o-nfi-ru'ii-ii), n. [NTj., < dr. 
x(W, a pillar, tho uvula, + paipi/, a sewing, < 
fuirrmi’, s(>w.] Bame as staphylorrhaphy. 
cionotome (si-ou'u-tom), n. [^ dr. k/uc, it pillar, 
the uvula, -F roui'u:, cutting, < rtpi’iii’. Tapin', 
- cut.] A surgical iiistrumeut for exeisiug a por- 
tion of the uvula. 

cionotomy (si-d-iiot'o-mi), «. [< dr. x/uc, a pil- 

lar, the uvula, -F ropy, a cutting: see anatomy.) 
Iu surg., tho operation of excising a part of tho 
uvula. 

Oionus (si'o-nus), n. [NL, (Uiairville, 175)8), < 
Gr. siuv, a pillar.] A gemus of rhynchophorous 
beetles, of tho family CurculionUUe or weevils. 
C. verhasci is a globular species found on mullen 
and other scropbulariaceous plants. 


7/1, Hist. M'orld. 

4. ((f) A combination of b'tters, as the initials 
of a name, in one eomi>l('X device, engraved, 
stamped, or vvritti'u on sonK'thing, as on a seal, 
plate, coach, tomb, picture, etc.; a literal de- 
vice. Soo /i( 0 (io(/r((»i. (b) In /(('»•., Hitch a com- 
bination of letters borne niion a small es- 
entebeon oi’ cartonche, and snbstitut(‘d in an 
achievement of arms of a woman for the crest, 
which appears only in fho.so of men.- • 8, A 
secret or disguised manner of writing; any 
method of convi'ying a hidden meaning by 
w riting, whether by means of an arbitrary use 
of characters or com binations understood only 
by the pm'sotis eoneerried, or by a conventional 
significance attached to words conveying a dif- 
fereiit meaning to one not iu the secret ; cryp- 
tography. . 

Xi/ri'H nr (iota fiirttvic, svcri't iimrk.s fnr the hiding of 
till! wilti.'ra mind fioiii otlu-i's, shvc liiin to wlioiii ho 
writes It. Hukneitl, Apology, p. Ctil. 

1 write you freely, witlioiit tlie rover of ciphrr. 

Monroe. In Ham roft * tiiat. (’oii.st., IT. .ISO. 

6. Anything written in ei|iher; a cryptogram. 
— 7. The key to a eijiher or secret mode of 
writing. 

cipher (si ' f er ), e. [< cip/ier, ((.] I. intrans. 1. 
'lo use figures; practise iirithmetic by means 
of uuuK'i'ical figures or notation. 

"Twiw cortiiiii lie eoiilil write uinl cipher too. 

Uolilionilh. De.serted Village, 1. 208. 
2, In fox-hunting, to Imnt carefully about in 
search of a lost trail: said of a dog. [Now 
Eng.] — 3, To run on three legs: said of a dog. 
[Kmitueky.) — 4. <.>f an organ-pipe, to sound 
independently of tho action of the player, in 
conse(ineneo of some mechanical derangement 
in the organ. 

II. Irons. [Uf. drdjdicr.) 1. To reckon in 
figures; east up; make out in detail, as or as 
if by ciplieritig; generally with up or out, and 
often used tigiiralively : as, to cipher or cipher 
up flio cost of an undertaking; to cipher out 
the proper method of proeeialing. | Chiefly 
eolloq.] — 2. To write in occult characters. 

Thti oluiruuturB uf ^jnivjty aiul wisilom ctiihcccfl in yt>ur 
fact*. (jituiih, Straiint* hirtcovury. (.Vf//rx,) 

3t. To designate or exprt'ss by a sign ; eharac- 
teri/.e. 

Sumo liiiilliKiiiiio diisli ttio lii'iiild will ciintrive, 

To ciphrr mo liiiw fiilidly I did iliiti'. 

.'ihiik., I.iicrvci', 1. 207. 

4f. To decipher. 

Tim illitfiulo, tliiit knuw not liow 
To cipher wliat is writ iu learned hooks. 

Shdk., tuerece, 1. 811. 


cipherer 

cipherer (Hi'ftr-/>r), n. 1. OiK' who piphors; ono 
who porfomiH arithmetical procesHeH. — 2. Otio 
skilled ill writing' in cipher. 

'riic I'lmncclliii' siillic'il fiit lh w ith liK Siivcri'ljoi tlic 

W(irk of llic raiiipoii:" •it lli<" lii iul nf a ilcvoU-d 
Imiifliifprivy (■imiic ill(in<, -.cM tai l. K,.-,/./i, r, M, iicw»pii|nT- 
liiickn, ciimicra, ami cmikii. /..)«■< , Iliamun k, 1. :<‘M, 

Clpherhood fsl'l'er-hiid), n. [< rii>lirr + -/iwid.] 
The state of being a cipher; inHignilicance; 
nothingni'HH. [Hare.) 

Th<*!rf«>n* (tiJil, to rnnfuti* him uiid hi hi^c him t<» bin im- 
tivo tin ( ittritcil tn hiiiiu a .swtinl jiKalnHt him. 

ciphering (Hi'fer-ing), «. [Verbal n. of /■ip/ier, 
«.] 1. The act of using ligiires, as in arilh- 

motic. — 2. 'I'he Hounding of an organ-pip<‘, in 
C()nHO([uencri of some niechaiiical derangement 
or inistidjuHtinenl, independently of (he action 
of the player. 

ciphering-hook (Hi'fer-ing-buk), ». A book in 
which to solve arithmetical lu-oblems or enter 
them when worked. 

ciphering-slate (si'fer-ing-Rlat). a. A slate on 
which to work arithmetical problems. 

cipher-key (sVfer-ke), «. A key to a system of 
writing in ciphi-r. 

cipher-tunnel (srfer-tnn' el), ». a mockehim- 
noy ; a^diiinney built merely for outward show. 

The <h*v|( «.‘ (if riffifo r tminrln tir hhh U t himm >H iiunrly 
for ii!»if(iniiity of lMlihlill^;. Fullt r, rh. Ilint.,, V. ill. hi. 

ciphUB, II. See snijiUiis. 

Cipolin (sip'o-liii), II. [= F. eipob'ii, < It. npof- 
hno, a granular limestone [so ealh'd from its 
being veiiieil or stratilieil hki' an onion). < ci- 
volld, an onion : see rihol,] Same as vipolliiio. 

clpollino (sip-p-le'nd ; It. pron. elie-pol-le'no), 
n. [It..: see cipo/i/i.J In i/ro/., a granular linie- 
stoue containing mica, itallan clpollino, uuuiitc 
or Kypsiini liiii iiia a tliial.v laailiialed ami ^■(>al'n•li■lllal•y 
atrui'tiuv, iTKi'iuliliiin Hint (it till.' imidii. 

cippU8(si|i'nH), II. ; pi. Ci/Ipi (-i). [F. (>F. ci/i/a ), 
also ciyiHK, a slake, jiost, pillar, jierhaps akin 
to .s(7/i((i, a stalT, and 
that prob. to ( ir. cai/.t- 
t/kii', a scepter: see 
wcyitcr.] 1. In /loiii. 
aiitiij., a post or jiillar, 
or even a large slake, 
of wood or stone, used 
for forming a jialisade 
(for wliicli pnr|>ose 
tree-trunks stripped 
of tliei r branches Were 
commonly used), or 
ns a mark or monu- 
jiient; sjiecilically, 
sncb a moniuneiit 
marking a grave or a 
sacred place. 'I’Ik- , ij,. 
piiH w iw cltlmr rylimlrii-al 
(If Hipiarc, unit Hnaictiiiicfi 
liail a liasu ami a capital, 
ami nnirciirli-HAnciilptiircil 
iii'liaiiiciit. Many cippt 
licai- I lie inscription .s. T. 

'I', li. (.Sit tihi term levin. 
Hay the earth he Unlit to thee) ; hut niaii.v other tornia 
o( inserliilion ajipear. t’lppl were also used to display 
decrees o( the senate amt other piihltc notices. 

2. Iti Rom. milit. hist., a iialisade for military 
purposes. 

CirC (shrk), n. [< To circus, a circle : see circus, 
eirgiie.] A prehistoric stone cindo. 

CiVcji of the same sort are still to he seen In Cornwall. 

T. ICiirtioi, Hist. Kutf. t'oetry. I. i. 

Circ. An ahlireviation of circa. 

CirCft (sfir'kji), adr, [Ij., adv. and preji., about, 
around, oejuiv. to circum, about: see circiim-.] 
About; at or near a date given, when the ex- 
act time is not known : us, circa A. ii. ijOO. Ab- 
breviated circ., ca., or c. 

Oircsean, <I. See Cinran. 

Oircafitus (ser-ka'e-tus), ii. [NL. (Vieillot, 
1816), < Gr. MpMic, a kind of hawk Hying in cir- 
cles (see circus), -I- (imir, nit eagle, j A genus 
of small eagles or large hawks w'ith the tarsi 
partly featlu'rod, the nostrils oval aud perpen- 
dicular, the head crested with lanceolate fea- 
thers, and the wing mtirt' than half ns long again 
as the tail. The typo is ( i/alltciis, a Kuropesni 
species, otherwise known as Aqiiila hracliyilac- 
tyla. 

drear, a. See sircar. 

Circassian (Hf'r-kash'ian). a. and n. [= F. (Vr- 
cassini, < Circassia, a Latinized form (F. Circas- 
siv) of the Russian name /.i trih/a Chrrkcsoni, lit. 
the laud of the ( lircassiiiiis : -i mlya, land ; ( 'hcr- 
kc.soru, gen. pi. of ('herkesu, a ('ircassian, > G. 
Tschrrkc.s.sc, a (lircassian, T,schcrkr.ssicn, Gircas- 
aia, E. also ( 'hcrke.sscs, pi. The Circassiaua call 
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themselves Ailifjhe.] I. a. T’ertaining to or in- 
habiting (MreassiH, a district of Russia (until 
IHGl an independent territory) situated on the 
nortbern hIojic of the Gaucasiis, and bordering 
on the lilac k Sea. 

II. II. 1. A native or an inhabitant of t!ir- 
cassia; spec-itically. one of the native race of 
('ircassiu, distingnislwd for the line physical 
formation of its members, especially its women. 
— 2. [f. c.] Hiiiuc us circassicii lie. 
circassienne (sor-kas-i-en'), II. [F., fem. (sc. 
Cliiijc ~ E. .stuff ) of Cirra.ssini ; H(>e Circa.s.siaii. 
Hut (be name is arbitrarily given. J A variety 
of light cashmere nmde dV silk iiinl mohair*. 
Circe tscr'se), u. [A XL. ns(> of L. Cirre, < Gr. 
Ki/im-/, ( ‘ircc, a sorceress. See Cirrcaii.] 1. In 
eniilh., a. genus of biiinming birds, (be type 
of wliicb is C, lafirosiris of Mexico. ./. (ioiild, 
bstil. — 2. In l■(lll(7l., a ge- 
nus of si|iboiinto bivalves, 
of the family Ciliniiiida-, 
eontuiniiig siicli species as 
( '. cornajata. .Srhuiiiachrr, 
lhl7.— ii. A genus of fra- 
chj/mcdii.'uc : synonym oils 
with Trachi/iirma (wliiih 
see). Clrce’acup. .See,-,/,, 

Circead®, n. pi. See cir- 

Oircean, Oircaan (ser- 

se'iiii), o. |< L. Circa-us, 

< Gr. Mipsiiioe, pcriainiiig to Circe, < Mips//, ij. 
CiiTc ; see def. ] I’ertiiiiiiiig to Circe, iii Greek 
mylliology a beautiful sorceress, who is repre- 
seidedby Homer as baviiigmiiiverled the com- 
panions of Flysses into swine by means of an 
eiKdmiitcd beverage; hence, faseinaling but 
bnitifyiiig; infiituating and ilejiraving: as, a 
Circcaii draught. 


Oirceid®, Circead® (ser-se'i-de, -ipdc), «. pi 
[NL., prop. •CiiTi<la\< Circe, K, + -ida’, -ada\\ 
A family of Trachymcdiistc, represented by and 
taking name from the genus ( 'ircc. See ’I'rachy- 
iiciiiida'. 

circensial (ser-sen'shial), a. Same as circcii- 

circensian (ser-sen'sliian), a. (< Ij. circcii.scs 
(se. Iiidi), games of the circus, [il. of circciisis, 
a., < circus : see circus. J Pm’taining to or taking 
place in (be circus in Rome, where athletic 
games of various kinds were pract ised, asehar- 
iot-rnees, running, wrestling, combats, etc. Cir- 
ceiisian games took place in connection with 
the frequent public festivals. 

Gircln® (ser-sFue), II, jd. [NL., < i'ircus, 4, -b 
-ilia’.'] A subfamily of hawks, of the family 
FalcouUhc, the harriers, having an incomplete 







facial disk and large ear-parts, as in some owls, 
a weak toothless bill, and lengthened wings, 
tail, and legs: a sinull grouji rejiresciited by 
(be genus Circus ami its subdivisions, con- 
taining 15 or 20 species, of various parts of thi* 
world. 

circinal (ser'si-nal), a. [< L. ciiriaii.s (see circi- 
iiatc, r.) -1- -i/b] 1. In hot., rolled spirally down- 
ward. See circiiiatc, a . — 2. In ciitom., rolled 
s])irally backward and inward; applied to tlie 
jiroboscis of a huustellate insect, as a butterfly. 

circinatef (ser'si-nat), r. t. or i. [< L. circiiiatus, 
pp. of cirriuarc, make round, < circiiiiis, < Gr. 
slpsti'iir, II luiir of coiiipasses, ^ sipset; = L. circus, 
a circle, ring: see circle, circles, and (iilt. < li. 
cirrinus) rcrur.] To make a circle (upon) with 
a pair of compaoBes. Bailey. 


circinate tst-r'si-nat), a. [< Ti. circiiiatus, pp.; 
see the verb.] Circular or ring-shaped : ns, a cir- 
ciiiatc eriqition; 

specitically, in 

hot,, applied to 
that mode of ver- 
mition or folia- 
tion in which the 
leaf is rolled up 
on its axis from 
the ajiex towiii'd 
(he base, like 
a sheplierd’s 
crook, as in the 
fronds of ferns 
and the leaves 

of tin* sundew; , . , ■ ,Vr- •< i .m- not- i v(^.Liiiir 

but the term is f"rn"" ' ' ' 

also sometimes 

usi'd wbeii Hie coil sinqily forms ii ring. 

■flic Vcraatldii . . . nf tlic fci ii-i iiml <'.vciiiis I.k (■oci'milc. 

I. indie;!, Iiitiml. to Ikiliiliy. 

circinately (scr'si-nat-li), ailc. In a circinate 
manner, form, or arrangement. 
i’ircinoii'lu oY faHciiiti’ly CGiivctliitc. 

II. Wnuii. Kn-sli-wivtcr AlKf. p 40. 

circination (ser-si-mi'.slipn), II. [< L.circiua- 
lio{n-), circumference, orbit, < cirriuarc, pp. cir- 
ciiialiis, make round: sei* circinate, a. 1 1. The 

state of being ciri'inute. — 2t. A circling or 
turning roniid. liailry, 
circinglel, U. A misspelling of surriui/lc. 
Oircinus (ser'Ki-uns), II. [NL., < ie circiiius, a 
pair of conqiasscs: see circinate, r, | 'I’lii' (.'oru- 
pa.sses, a small southern constella tion made by 
Lucaille in 1752. 

circle (ser'kl), n. [The spelling with / is due to 
mod. imitation of the Ijiitin ; < ME. ccrclr, scrclr, 
< OF. ccrclc, F. crrcic = Fr. ci rcle, scrclr = Sp. 
circulo = I’g, circulo — It. circola, also ccrchin, = 
AH, circul, circal =s 1), Svv. Dan. l■irkll == OHG. 
zirkd, MIlG. G. cirket, <L. circidits, a i-irele (in 
nearly all senses), dim. of circus Gr. sipso^, 
nstiaUy hpiiux:, a eircle, a ring (perhaps = AH. 
hriiHj, E. riutj^, ip v.): see circus.} 1, Tu dc- 
mcidary yciim., a plane figure whose periphery 
is everywhere e(|ually distant from a point 
within it, the center; in luodcru ijcom., (lie jio- 
riphery of such a figure; a cireninterenee. — 2. 
A eireiilar formation or aiTiuigemeiit ; a circlet; 
a ring: as, a circle of stones or of lights. 

On liir hccil bIiu Imdilc a ecrele of liooldc hrlitlit Bliyn- 
.viiKc. Meiiiii (U. K. 'f. s.), iii. .lyo. 

3. A round body; a sphere; an orb. 

It Ih tic timt Hittcth iii>i>n the cirete of Uic cnrtli. 

Ihu. xI. ','2. 

4t. Circuit; course. 

The Him ill IiIh nercle ncttn vjio Iiiftc ; 

All l•lcl•ll till! imiinc, clciislt llu! iilre. 

Dent ruetinu of Troll (K. R, T. S.), 1. 7tW.S. 
1 wpiit iii,v winter eircle tlil'o’ niy dlNti lct, RoclicHtcr & 
nlhiT jdftccH. Evelyn, I lim y, Ncv. M, nkSC. 

6. Compass ; inclosure. 

In the eirele of this forcHt. Shuk., As yon hike it, v. 4. 
Ocrtiiliily there ).•* iiohaiiiiliieBS witliln this circle ot flesh. 

Sir r. Browne, Kelit;iii .Mediel, 1. 44. 

6. Sorni'tliing cmiceivod as analogous to a 
circle; spcciflcully, a number of persons inti- 
mately related to a central interest, pmson, or 
event; lienee, a number of ]iersons associated 
by any tie; aeoterie; a set: as, ariiY'/cofideas; 
to move in the higher circles of society ; the cir- 
cles of fashion ; the family circle. 

As his inline unidiiiilly hecunie krioHii tlie circle of Iiis 
aeiiuuiiituiiee widened. Macuulay. 

In )iilvate circicii, indeed, he ISiiiideilimd] wim in tho 
hiddt of lulkiiiK wUli iiidfiiiie eonteniiit of the most sacred 
tldiiifs. Miiciiiiliii/, Hist. Kng., vl. 

7. A scrii's ending wliere it heglns, and per- 
petually repeated. 

'I'hiis in a rirrlc runs the V'easinit's fialn. 

And the year ndls within llselt amiiii. 

Itriidcn, tr. of Virnil s (iei>V|;iis, it. r,!,6. 

8. A eomplete system, involving several sub- 
ordinate divisions : as, the circle of tho sciences. 

Wlien lie has Kone thus far, he has slioivn yon the whole 
rirrlc of Ids iieeiiiiildishiiieiils. 

.\ddison, 'I'he Man of the 'rowii. 

9. (Hrcumlocutiou ; indirect form of sneech. 

[Rare.] ^ 

lias he sdveii the lye 
In circle, or oblique, or seml-eiirle. 

Or dlreet rarallel '' Von niiiKt i liallenae him. 

Fletcher (mnl another), queen of Corinth, Iv. 1. 

10. In hxjir, an inconclusive form of argument, 
ill which two or more unproved statements, or 
their equivalents, are used to jirove each other: 
often called a vicious circle, or argument in a 
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circle.— 1 1 . Tho English oqui valont of the name 
given in some (ionntries, us in (lermuny, to cer- 
tain administrutivo <livisions. — 12. In (i><hon. 
and (if ixl-, a piece of metal or glass with lines 
engraved upon it so ns to form graduations di- 
vimng tho cireumferenco of a cindednto erjual 
parts; hence, any instmment of which snch a 
graduated circle forms the jiart tiiat is most 
important or most difficult to make. — 13. A 
small shuttle made in tho form of a horseshoe, 
and moving in a eircidar yiath. n, is » Ki. nch 

imi>r<>vi iiiciit (111 tile Rimiile nwivi l, mui is nsrU in tissue- 
wciiviiiK to fiirm fls'll'cs ell the surface uf a fabric. 

Tlie small shuttles ciillcil rirHi't arc nii clnlionitc sub- 
stitute for the sliiiiile swivel, over which tliey have certain 
ailvantugea. -.-I. /inrfuic, Weaving, |). 1st. 

Addendum-circle. Hoc Altitude and 

azimuth circle, an altazimuth ; a tele.sco]ic moving upon 
a vertical ami a horlzoiital axis, liotli being iiroviileil with 

clrcb -.— Antarctic circle, arctic circle, ttec the aii- 
Jeciivcs. - Argument In a circle, sce <ief. le, uiM)ve. 
Auxiliary circle, rtee nvjr.Umni. Azimuth circles. 
■See rto'oiutfi. — Bifid Circle. See hijhi.- Brocard circle 

(iiamcil from tlie discoverer, the lAciich iimthematicdau 
Caiitaiu II. Itrocurd), a circle pa.s.siiig througli the symme- 
dian point and circumccntcr of any tviaugle, and through 
five <ithcr points, two of wliich are eacli tin’ intersection of 
three lines from the vertieesof the triangle parnlUd to the 
Hides of one of the triangles Inseritied in the given flinngle 
ami in the Tiieker eindo, wliile tlie. otlier three poiiilH are 
eaeli the intcrseetlon of two sneh lines (one parallel to one 
inserilicd triangle, and the otlier to tho oilier) wltli one of 
the three lines through the symmedlan point parallel to the 
Hides of tho original triangle. I'he Iti oeard elrete is eoneeu- 
trie with the Tneker eilele. Also calhMl sciyn /sn'/if circlr. 
— Circle In definition (ruvidux in ih'/iinfmtn). a fault of 
a definition eonslsting in Introdm hig' a word or eom ep- 
tlon wlilch eaii he understood only when the word or eoii- 
ceptlon to lie deilned is understood. Circle Of aberra- 
tion. See (ihcrrntiim. -Circle Of altitude. Same as rtf- 
mucantar. Circle Of Apis, a period of 25 years used In 
anoieiit Kgypt hi eonneetlon with the worsliip of Osiris, 

Circle of convergence, see vnnmrfienrf. circle of 
curvature, tho oaenlutlng eiride at any point of a enrve. 
--Circle of declination, a great eirele the (dam- of 
which Is perpendicular to the eipiator. Circle Of dlaal- 
patlon. Sen i/issiprtfimi. — Circle of glory, in /«■*•., a 
Hort of erown made by rays, leaving a cireular open simeo 
in tlio inidiile. Circle of higher order, a enrve which 
passes more ttian twieo tliroiigli the eirenlar iiotiils at iii- 
hnliy.— Circle of Inveralon. See ini)cr.vio«„ Circle of 
keys, in innsif, an arrangement of keys or tonalities in 
the order of their closest relationship that is, eaeti key 
iiutu lieing the dominant (lifth) or snhdomlnant (fourth) 
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F is tlie siibdoinin.vnt of C i B ^ is the suiidctiiinant of F ; etc, G is 
the domin.int of C ; U i« the domin.int uf O ; etc- 

of tile one before it. 'I'lie eirele is perfeet In tlie tempered 
Seale, of the pianoforte, tint not strietly so in tlieoretleul 
aeoiistica. The tlieoretieal error. Sill jH, is called a I'litha 
imrenn emiunrt and is apiiroxlmatidy reiireseiited as gl. 
Circle of latitude. («! in antron., a great eirele perpeii 
dieuhir to the plane of tlie ee.llptle. t'pon such ein les 
c elestial latitudes are measured. (5) In .i/eis?., a small eir- 
ele the plane of whleh is perpendieiilar to the axis of the 
earth ; a eirele of tlie glolie parallel to the eipiator: more 
usually eallcd a paralli‘1 nf Intitudf. - Circle Of least 
confusion. See em(f((iriort. Circle of perpetual appa- 
rition. See n;;/)rtnVi«rt. - Circle Of perpetual occulta- 
tlon. See oeeaffrtfiort.— circle of the empire, an ad- 
iiiiiiistratlve division of tho lloniaii (lerman Hiiiidre. - 
Circle of the sphere, a circle deserihed on the siihere of 
the earth or the lieavens. Tho eipiator, the oeli^ilie, the 
meridians, and the parallels of latitude are all eireles of 
the sphere. A great eirele of the spliere is one tho iduno 
of wfileh (losses tlirough the eeiiter of tlie earth, im the 
equator. Circle of IfUoa, a liiminons ring or white rain- 
bow sometimes uiipearinglii aliiiiie regions opposite the 
Him during foggy weather. — Circle Of WllllS, tlie eirele of 
arteries at the base of tho brain formed by tlie po.sterlor 
eereliral, the jaisterlor eommuiileutiiig, the internal ea- 
rotiil, the anterior cerebral, and the anterior eoiiminideat- 
iiig arteries.— Circle parade, or the parade of circle. 

In ftneinci, a method of parrying by wlieeliiig the foil close- 
ly and rapidly round from right to left, to tlirow olf the 
adversary's weapon from the eeiiter of attack. Jiolnnitu 
(ed. Korsytli). -Coaxial circles, a system of eireles hav- 
ing one lino of eenters and one riidieiil axis. Cotes's 
properties of the circle (name<l from the dlHcoverer, 
the Knglish matheiiiRtlchui Roger I'oles, llW2-l71t>), tho 
two theorems that, given a eirele of radius K and a |Hiiiil 
P at a distanee r from tho eeiiter e. If, starting witti tlie 
IntersectioD of Po with the eirctinifereiiee, we divide the 
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latter Into n equal parta, then the eontiniled product of the 
distaneesof I* front tho « points soohtiiined is eqiiiil to 
(It* and the eontiimed prodiiet of the disliiiiees of 

P from the middle points of the n ares is It" | /•*. D* 

Molvre's property of the circle (niuned from the dls- 
eoveriT, the Kraneo-Knglish niathematieian .Miruliam do 
Moivre, IIHIT 17.51), tlie tlieorem tliat, if tlie eireiiiiifer. 
eiiee of a eirele of radius R is divided into ii eipial parts, 
and l‘ ho any (loint at a di.stiiiiee r frinii the (■i iiler 
then the eiiiiliiiiied prodiirtof the .squares of the dislam es 
of I* from tlie II points on tho l ireuiiilereiiee is It-' 

‘Jr" R." cos lift I < ’■, where ft is the angle hetw i eii IV- ami the 
radius to one of the points of division of the i lreiimfereiiee. 

Diametral circle. See (/iiimetraf. DllITaction cir- 
cles, .small eireles round the well-dernied image of a .star 
nn seen in a telem-opo under favorable eireiim.sliiiiee.s. 

Dlfruslon circles. Sco iiiffusuin. Dlrectlug circle. 
Uneyalniin. - Director circle, in i/emn., tlie loeiis of I he in 
terseidlon of two tangonta to a eonlo eiitting i-aeh other at 
right iiiigles. Diurnal circle, a eirele deKi rllied by a star 
or other point in the heavens. In ita np]inrent dhiriml revo- 
litlloii ahont the earth, or. In reality, in tlie rotation of the 
earth ui>on its axis. Druldlcal circles. See liniidieitl. 

Fairy circle. See/rt/n/. Galactic circle. See r/rt/m-- 
ti'e. — Great circle, a einde on asidiere tlie plane of wliieli 
passes through tlie eeiiter of llie sphere. Horary Circle, 
or hour-circle. («) in artilUdal glolies, asmiill Innsseirele 
fixed to tlie iiortli fade, divideil into 24 parts of 1,5 eai h, 
eorrespoiidiiig to the 24 lioiirs of the day, and fnniisln d 
with an inde.x to (loint them out. (5) A line showing the 
lioiir on a siin-dial. ^e) A eirele of deelimtlioii ; referred 
to as the livn liniir cire/r, etc., especially as the nir Innir 

eirrh. Knlghts of the Golden Circle, see kniiiht. ~ 
Mural circle, a Iransit eirele attaehed to a wall instead of 
iieiiig mounted iietweeii two jders. Nlne-polnt circle, 
a eirele drawn tliroiigh tlio middle points of the sides of a 
triangle, the feet of tho perpeiidicnlars let fall on file 
sides from tlie vertices, ami lliu middle points of tlie lines 
from tile eommoii iiifer.seetioii of tliese per|>eii(lienliir.s to 
the veriiees. Oblique circle. See oh/iif Ilf. On the cir- 
cle, ill a plira.se used of hill.s or similar ohllgntioiis 
miitiiriiig or Huece.s,slve|y falling due in tlie course of hiisi- 
iiess. I Kng. | — Osculating circle, a circle having a liiglier 
order of contart witli a curve at a given point tliaii any 
other eirele, ami |iu.ssing tliroiigh at leirst tliree eoiisei ii- 
tive lioliils of the enrve. Sm nsfiiliitioii. Polar circle. 
.See /«i/rtc.-- Radical axis of two circles. Si-I- nj-inl. 
Reflecting circle, an iiistrinnent eoiistrneled n|ion the 
in im lple of the sexliuit, hut eurryliig two verniers. Re- 
peating circle, an hiHtnimeiit .so aiTimged tliiit sncees- 
sive iiieasiires of tlie same angle are ineeliiiiiirally added 
together upon a gi adnated eirele ; a mode of eoiistrm tion 
formerly mm li employed with a view of eliiiiiiiatiiig tile 
errors of gradnallon.— Secondary circle, a great eirele of 
a spliero |ier[ieiidienl:ir to uiiotlier regarded as iiriinary.— 
Seven-point circle, same as /frisvinf eirefe (which see, 
above). - To Square the circle. See eiVeic 
Tucker circle (muned from tho rllseoverer, an I'.iiglish 
matliematieian, Robert Tucker), tlie eirele through the 
bIx polnlH where the sldoHof any triangle are eiit by parid 
lols to the other sides through the symmedlan jsiint. 
Vanishing circle, a great ulrcle of the heavens in whleh 
a nnmlier of ftarallel planes meet or appear to meet. - 
Vertical circle, an Iiistrinnent used In geislesy, consist- 
ing of a theodolite provided with a very aeeiiiate eirele 
attaelied to its horizontal axis, for the purpose of ineasnr- 
liig angular elevations. — ViclOUS Circle, In l<'!/ie, an ar- 
gumentation In a eirele. See def. 10, above, 
circle (sor'kl), r. ; i>rot. and pp. circled, ppr. 
vircliiiij. [< ME, etrelcii, < OE. ecrclcr = Pr. 
eelclar^s Sp. Pg;. eirenlar = H. eireotare, also ctr- 
ehiarc, =s (>. .rirletn = Sw. eirlla = Dan. cirkle, 
< LL. eirciilare, niako circtilar, oncirelo, < L. eir~ 
enliw, firclo: seo eirele, «.] I. trnns. 1. To 
t'lie.irclo; oneoinpass; stirrotmd; inelose. 

Where should I stay? To what end should I hope? 

Am I not ei<i7e(( round with misery? 

J-'lftfhfr{iintl aiiiithfr), Sea Voyage, I. 1. 

We may lliid fault with the rich valleys of ThasUH, he- 
canse they are eirefed l»y sharp inottntuins. 

Jer. TnijUir, Works (ed, 1825), I. 4.'t!>. 
Ctrrled with the glow Klysian 
Of thine exulting vision, /.mceff. To the Future. 

2, To raovo around ; revolve aroniid. [Kari'.] 

Drake’s old ship at Dejitford niuy sooner (•iVefc tlie world 
again. II. Jiniunn, F.very .Man in Ills Humour, i. 2. 

3. To make to move in a cirelo or to revolve. 

The aerohat went id>ont to market and fair, rirHiil^ 

knives and hidls adroitly through his liaiids. 

lTef.-ifi, F.ngllsh l.ileratme, I. 70. 
To circle In, lo eonflne; keep together liy emdreliiig or 
llielosiiig. Sir K. tHijhp. 

II. ill tranx. 1 . To inovo in a round or cirelo ; 
circulate ; revolvo or turn circularly. 

Full well the busy whisjier cirrlinp round 
t'onveyed the dismal tidings when he frowned. 

(liililiimilh. Deserted Village, 1, 20:i. 

Kaeh cirrlimj wheel a wreath of Howers entwines. 

Dr. E. Darifin, Itotaiiie tiiirdeii. 

Her mate . . . with short uneasy sweefis 
Virrlm above liis eyry. 

M. .IcrteW, .Soliriih and Knstiiin. 
2. To form a circle; uagnine or have tho form 
of a circle. 

I'he forme of this Clly is in iiianer round with 3. strong 
wals, cirriiliiiij the one within the otlier. 

Jlaklllllt'll I'oi/rt;/!-*, 1. I7!>. 
liniMinctrahle, imiialed with firclimj lire. 

MiUim, 1*. L., ii. 047. 

Peers who rircled round the king. 

Seiilt, I,, of the I,., v. 24. 

circle-cutter (s^r'kl-kut'/ir), ». A tool uBod 
by opticiana to cut circlea in thin glaaa. 


circuit 

circled (aer'kld), a. [< eirele, ii.. + 1. 

Having the form of a circle; circular; round. 

O, snear not by the moon, the ineoiistJint moon. 

That iiioiithly changes In lier finh'd o|h. 

Shnk., K. and .1., ii. 2. 

hike a cat's splendid circird eyes. 

.4, .Sifhdiiiriif, relisi'. 

2. In her., siirroutided by rays of light forniing 
a Isold of hiiio. 

circle-iron (Si r'kl-i''ern), II. 1. A hollow puucli 
for iMitliiig circiilnr IdaiikH, wafers, etc. — 2. 
'I’he lifth wlieel in a carviiige ; a horizontal eir- 
ele of iron bolwtien the fore axle and the body. 
E. 11. Kiiii/ht. 

circler i sf'r'kler), «. [< eirele -f- -o't ; in tseuse 

L*, a (raiiMliitioii of llorac(>’s .xeriji/ar eifeliens: 
see eifi'lie and eirenlar, a., \ 1, One who cir- 

cles or goes ai'onnd anything. 

.Sepliiiie, riridrr of the eartli. Cliainiian, Iliad, xiii. 42. 

2t. Acyclic poet. Kce ci/c/ic and eirenlar, 5. 

N'tir so lu-yin. itti did tluit i n-rfi'r litlc : 

1 a Moido war and Priaiti .m faU*. 

//. JiifiMim, Art of Poftry. 
circle-reading (scr'kl-ro .ling), n. 'J’lie reading 
<if a graduated circle in a nuitlieiuatical instru- 
ment. 

Tlie mean of the results from the four iiileroscoiies Is 
ealle.l tUv cirrlr rfiidiii;i, A'l imnnh, Astioiiomy, li. 1.5d. 

circle-SQUarer (ser'kl-skwar'er). II. A pTrson 
wtio devotes liimself to alteinjits to solve ono 
of tins two impossilile jiroldetiis of S()uaring tho ■ 
eir.'h*, namely: Ist, by ineaiis of a ruler and 
eoltipasses only to constriiet a square of the 
saiim area as a given eirele; ~d, lo state in (‘X- 
act arithmelical lerms the ratio of the circum- 
ference to tlie diameter, 
circlet (ser'klet), n. [< eirele -h dim. -rf.] 1. 

A little circle; a ring-sliafied ormirnCMit or ar- 
ticle of dress, esiiecially for I he iiead; a chap- 
let ; a licad-band. 

Hi'l- fiiiro loekes In rich circh t he eiivohl. 

Spi'imi’r, F. t|. , 111. V. .5. 
t'ertiilii I.udics or Coiiiitosscs, with tdalii circlets of gold, 
without llowcrs. Shnk., Hon. Vllf., Iv. 1. 

2. An orb or a disk-shaped body. 

Till llcspcriis dlsplayoil 
Ills goldi n firi'lft in tlie western sliade, 

Dii/if, Odyssey, 

3. A eirenlar piece of wood put under u dish 
at table. [Prov. Eng.] 

circle'Wise (ser'kl-wiz), adr, f < eirele + -u'ine.] 
In a eirele. 

rireh ielKi! sit they, with hound look* 

And forohead.s garlanded. 

/>, O. Itiifiiftli, The lllessed Damozel, 
circline (s(T'klin), «. [< eirele -f -//itl.] A 

broad sash used to confine a cassock at the 
waist: more commonly called a eineturc. 
circllng-boyt (ser'klin'g-boi), n, A ruffian; a 
roaring blade ; a bully. 

Olio Val Cntthig that helps Jordan to roar, n eirflinn- 
Imij. It. Jiiiimin, llavth.doinew Fair, Iv. 2. 

Those liiwh’Hs riifflaiis, who, to the disgraee of the city, 
uiid.'r tlie mrioiis imiiies of Mohawks, Roarers, Vircliiiit- 
Imiiik, Tw H ulls, lilades, Tityri' til's, Oatmeals, etc., Infested 
the stroels almost with imjiuidtv, from the days of Flizu- 
heth .low n to the heginiiiiig of the last eentiiry. 

Durr, in Ford's Sun's Darling, 1. 1. 
circly (sfr'kli), a. [< eirele + -//>.] Having 
the form of a circle, ffnlart. [Kate.] 
circondario ( It. pn>n. clier-kon-tlii'ro-q), n. [It., 

< eireondare = Sp. eireniiilar = Pg. eireniiidur, 

< Ti. eirenmdare, snrrontHl, inclose, < eireniii, 
around, -I- dare, put.] In Italy, a district; a 
subdivision of a province. 

Faenza, a city of Italy, at the jn-a.l of a riirnndnrlii In 
the province of Raveiiiia. Eiiryr. Hril., VIII. 84li. 

Oircoporldse (ser-ko-por'i-de), n. }il. |NL., < 
Cireopnra.'i + -idic.] A family of trinyleans 
with a fcncstrafed shell which is spherical, 
Hubspherical, or polvhedric in shape. .Somi tlmeH 
tlie shell is eompose.l ,,{ retieiilated plat.-s ; it always has 
one large iirhiei|ial opening ami several delaelied porous 
areas, and usually hollow radial siiieiile.s. I,<':idiiig gen- 
era are ('('re<7«ici/s, I'liriirlridiiiiitin, and I’lirosiinlhiii. 

Olrcoporns (sf-r-kop'o-nis), n. [NL., < Ii. eireiis 
(trr. A.pKia ), a circle, 4- iiarn.'f (dr. n-ripoc), a jias- 
siige.] The t ypical genus of tripyleans of the 
family f 'irenfiarida'. 

circovarlan (ser-kp-va'ri-an), a. [< L. eirrn.x, 
a circle, -f- NL. ardrinm. ovary.] Surrounding 
an ovary: spec! Heal ly .said of certain plates or 
ossicles encircling tho ovary of cystic crinoids. 

I Rare.] 

circuit (sf'f'kit), n. [< ME. eirenit, < OP. eiv 
euit, P. eirenit zlj, Pr. eirenit = 8p. eireuito = 
I’g. It. cirenita^K L. eirenitns, a going round, < 
eireuire or eirenmire, pp. circuitiis, go around, 

< circum, around (see eireum-), + ire = Gr. 

iimi = Skt. ■/ /, go: see i/o.} 1, The act of 



moHag «r iMUMing •roond ; a oirenlar move- 
— -vorjoamey; a revolution. 


Bll (JUpitor't] periodical etreuit round (he i 

Watt*, Improvement ot Mind. 
The tvo men who carried the »{«■ oontimted to walk 
sonml me all the time, making at leaat a down etreutt*. 

Cook, Voyaget, VI. 111. 11. 
A. A boundary-line oncompasaing any object ; 
the distance round any space, whether circular 
or of other form; circumference; limit; oom- 


The etreuit or compaue of Ireland la 1800 mflea. 

Stow, Ueecription of England. 
We are now within the eireuU ot the ancient colony. 

Ji, A, ty**nMn, Venice, p. 60. 

8t. That which encircles; ft ring or circlet. 

The golden eirewit on iny head, 
like to the glorioua eun'i tramparent beama 

Shcit., 8 Hen. VI., 111. 1. 

4 . The space inclosed in a circle or within 
certain limits. 
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eleetrioal maehtne or of a voltaic battery ; the 
path of an electric current, in a voltaic battery 
the circuit oonsiaU of the metallic platM in Ute cella, with 
the liquid in which they are immereed, and aleo the con- 
ductor —tor example, a wire— which Jotna Uie two polea 
of the battery : in the teltapapli the earth forma pi^ of 
the circuit. When the patli of the current ta completely 
made, lo that the electricity ia free to flow, the circuit ia 
aald to be made, eampUted, or elated ; if interrupted at any 
point, it ia broken or opened. 

13. A roundabout argument or statement; 
oiroumlocution. [Barerj 

Thou haat uaed no etreutt of worda. Ualoet. 

14. In logic, the extension of a term. See ex- 
tension. — IS. In math., a closed path on a sur- 
face.— oiroult court, the court held by a Judge In circuit. 

Of the Olronlt Oouri See ( 


chaaa have made ua tmvei over far more mound ttra tte 
point measurement showa. Nineteenth Century, XX, SU. 
Hence— *8. A ronadabout manner of moving or 
acting ; departure from the nearest or strai^t- 
est way or line: as, the circuity and delay of 
justice. — 8. A tendency to assume a circular 
form ; the state of being circular. 

The characteriatic property of running water ia program, 
of atagnant ia etreuitu. _ 

r. W'hately, Modem Gardening, p. W. 

4t. Compass; extent; circuit. 


oanuot . . 

dnelhls oiroult, lu math., a circuit which by cuuUnuoua 
change can be made to ahrtnk up into a point : oppoaed to 
irredueibteeirvuit.—TO tuaksaolrottlijo take a round- 
about road ; go out of the direct road.— To ride drcult, 
or tbs dronlt. (a) To ride or drive from place to place, 
accompanying a circuit court : aald of judgea or lawyera. 
(b) In the Meth. Ck., to go the rounda ot a circuit aa an 
Itinerant preacher.— UmtedStstes Mreult courts, fm. 
eral oourta held In the aeveral iudlcbd circulU (aee def. 7). 
Theae coiirta have original Jurudlction lu criminal caaea, 


Theeireuit 

All the pom p that fllla 

The eirewtt of the aummer hllla. £ryant, June. 
6 . The journey of a judge or other person from 
one place to another for the purpose of hold- 
ing court or performing other stated duties. 

He went from year to year In eireutt to Bettiel, and 
Otlgal, and MUpeh, and Judged larael in all thoae placet. 

1 Sam. vtl. la. 

0. The district or territory in which any business 
Involving periodical journeys from place to place 
is carried on ; the places visited. Speoifloally 
—7. The dismot or portion of country in which 
the same judge or judges hold courts for the 
trial of questions of faot. llte clroulta of England 
and WalM (of which there arc aoveii fixed by order in 
Oottuoil) are now oonatitutod aa followt : the home circuit, 
or mmtheaetem eireuU, includea Hertford, Chetmaford, 
hawea, Maidatone, UunUngdon, Cambridge, Ipewich (al- 
ternately with Bury St. Edmunda). and Norwich ; the mid- 
land eircuit, Bedford, AytMbury, l>erby, t^lceatcr, Lincoln, 
Northampton, Nottingham, Oakham, Warwick DIvlaloii, 
and Birmlnghiuu: the northern eirouU, Corliale, Appleby, 
Northern OTvUloii, Lancaater, Maiicheatcr, and Llver()ool: 
(he northeaetem circuit, Durham, Newcaatte, York, and 
Leeda ; the Oxford circuit, Keadiiig, Oxford, Worceator, 
Stafford, Shrewabury. Hereford, Monmouth, and Ulmicea- 
ter; (he Miriam eimutt, general aaalaea,Wlncnetter,Devl»ia 
Wtemately with Sallabury), Oorolieator, Exeter, Bodmin, 
Taunton (alternately with Wella), and Briatol ; ttie North 
Watee circuit, Wolahpool (alternately with Newtow^ Dol- 
mlly, Carnarvon, Beanmaria, Ruthin, Mold, and (%oater 
Oaatle ; and South Wales cireuit, Haverfordweat, Cardigan, 
Carmarthen, Swanaea or Cardiff, Brecon, and Preatvlgn. 
Ireland ia divided iiitoaix clrculta ; and 8cotlan<l, excluaivo 
of the Lothlana, la divided into three clrmiiU, each preaided 
over by two Judgea of the High Court <ff Judiciary, or Su- 
preme Criminal Ckmrt. The clrculta of the United Statea 
oourta art now oonatitutod aa folio wa : Niret circuit, the dia- 
triota of Maine, New Hainpahire, Maa8achiMetta,aad Rhode 
laland ; teeond eireuU, the diatrtctaof Vermont, Connecti- 
out, and New York (northern, aouthern, and eaateni) ; 
third eircuit, the dlatrlcta of New Jeraoy, Feiiniylvania 
(jNMtem and weatem), and Delaware ; fourth cireuit, the 
oietricte ot Maryland, North Carolina (eoatern and weet- 
ern), South Carolina (eaatern and weatemX West Virginia, 
and Virginia (eaatern and weatern) ; Jtfth etreug, the dia- 
triota of Georgis (northern and aoutlicm), Klorlda (north- 
ern and aouthern), Alabama (aouthern, middle, and north- 
umX Hlaaiatippl (northern and aouthern). Loalalana(eaat- 
am and weatern), and Texaa (eaateni, weatem, and uurth- 
erni; eiirth circuit, the diitricta of Ohio (northern and 
aonthern), Michigan (eaatern and weaternX Kentucky, and 
Teniieaaee (eaatern, middle, and weatern); tevenih eweuU, 
the diatricta of Indiana, Illinola (nortliorn and aouthern), 
and Wiaconaln (eaatern and weatern): eighth efreuA, the 
diatricta of Minneaota, Iowa, Mlaaouri (eaatern and weat- 
eru), Kanaaa, Arkanaaa (eaatern nnd weaternk Nebraaka, 
Wyoming, Colorado, North Dakota, South Dakota, New 
Mexico, Oklahoma, and Utah ; m'nM eircuit, the diatricta 
of CAlifornla, Oregon, Idaho, Nevada, Montana, Waali- 
ington, Arizona, and Alaaka. 

Hia grew Into an eimdre- 

Uncain, in Raymond, p. 1701 
Honee — 8, A circuit court (see below). — 9. In 
the Meth. Ch., the district assigiied to an itin- 
erant preacher. 

On ilia two eireutt* be baa reported extraordinary re- 
vivala. B. Eggleston, Clroult-Rlder, xx. 

The aociettea of Methodlara— each of theae coiiaiatliig 
of one or more ’'claaaea''— were tbemaelvea grouped ltit>> 
circuit*, eocb of which waa placed under the ciue ut one 
or more of Woaley'a Conference preadiera. 

Bnege. Nrit.,X'n.m. 
10. A number of theaters controlled by one 
manager.— 11. The name given by foreigners 
in China to a subdivision of a province, con- 
taining two or more fh or prefectures, under 
the control of an official styled a Tao-tai.— 12. 
The arrangement by whicn a current of elec- 
tricity is kept up between the two poles of an 


. of the Cironli 

appellate Jurladlotlun. 
olzvalt (sAr'klt), V. [< circuit, n.] l.f trant. 
To revolve about or go around in. [Kare.] 
Oeryon, having circuited the air. 

r. WartoH, HtaL Eng. Poetry, III. 246. 
n. inirana. To move in a circle or circuit; 
go around. [Bare.] 

Pilling with eiiulnoctlal heat, unleu 
The cordial cup perpetual motion keep. 

Quick circuiting. ' 


J. Philip*. 


Atomi, he ^tze] aaya, need not be airaple or unex- 
.jnded. . . . Ferhapa, although the moat aubtlv and pc'- 
Itlve of all thin^, even they nave Oielr perioda, and 


etreuUtnp back to an earlier condition. 

Q. S. UaU, German Culture, p. 96. 

circuit-bieaker (86r'kit-br&*'k6r), n. A device 
for automatically opening an electric circuit, 
either at regular intervi^B, or to protect the 
circuit from excessive currents; a rheotome. < 
(drcnit-closer (sdr'kit-kld'zdr), n. A device 
for closing an electrical eircuit. The moat common 
form la tho telegraphic (Morae) key. A diak having inter- 
vala upon the rim covered with iiiaulatory matoriafia alao 
uacd fur certain purpoaea. A apring reating on the diak 
cloaea the circuit when by the revolution of the diak it ia 
brought in contact with the parta not protected by the in- 
aulatmg material. 

dreuitser (sfir-ki-tSr'), n. [< circuit + -ecr,] 
One who moves in or travels a circuit. [Bare.] 
Like your fellow-circttifeer the aun, you travel the round 
of the earth, and behold all the liiiquittoa under Uio heav- 
ens. Pop*, To Mr. on the Circuit. 

cironite«r (ser-ki-tfir'), v. i. [< dreuiteer, n.] 
To go on a circuit. [Boro,] 

Wo fliid the origiiiala of our prevent iron railwaya in 
thoae wooden railwaya which Rogor North, when ciroutt- 
eering with hla brother Lord North, noted aa extating at 
Newcaitle. S. Doieell, Taxea In England, 111. 64. 

drcultBr (sfir'kit-Ar), n. [< eircuit + -erh] One 
who goes on a eircuit ; a circuit judge. [Karo.] 
The thlevea condemned by any eireuiter. 

Whitlock, Afanners of Eng. People, p. 618. 

drcnltioil (sfer-kp-ish'pn), w. [< L. circuitio(rt-), 
circumitio(n-), < circuire, circumire, go round: 
see circuit, n.J 1. The act of going round. 
Bp. Pearaon. — 2. CHroumlooution. O^are in 
both uses.] 

Intricate eireuition* at discourse. /looker, BeeJ. Pol. , v. 0. 

(drenitOHB (sdr-kh'i-tus), a. [< ML. oireuitoaua, 
< L. circuitua, a circuit: see circuit, «.] Going 
round in aclrouit; not direct; roundabout: as, 
a circuitous road or course ; “circuitous means,” 
Burke, 

His army inarched by a eireuitoue path, near alx miles 
In length. UacaeUay, Hlat Eng., v. 

clrcnltoiuly (sto-ku'i-tns-li), adv. In a oiroui- 
tous manner. 

Circilit 0 lisnes 8 (s 6 r-ka'i-tn 8 -ne 8 ),n. The qual- 
ity, state, or condition of being oironitous or 
roundabout; circuity: as, the cirouitouaneaa ot 
the route led to delay. 

drenit-rider (s^r'kit-ri'dto), n. In the Meth, 
Ch,, one who rides a circuit; a minister who 
supplies the several stations which constitute 
a cireuit, preaching at eaeh sucoessively. 

He was aooustoined to preach twioe every woek-day and 
three times on every Sunday, after the laborious mannar 
of the circuit-rider ot his time. 

B. Bggteeton, Ctrcutt-Rldsr, xUL 
drenity (sAr-ka'i-ti). n.; pi. eircuitiea (-tls). 
[< L. circuitua, a mrciut: see dnmit, ».] 1. A 
going round; movement In a olrole or oireolt, 


Oirenlty of action, in law, the indirectness ot aucceistva 
actions ny different persons, when an action by the flrat 
person in the aeries directly against the last might afford 
relief with equal Jnatlce. 

drciilBble(fl6r'kp-la-bl), a. [< cireul(ate), v., + 
-able.] Capable of "being circulated. 

drcn^Mlt (sBr'ka-l^nt), «. [< L. cireulan(t-)a, 
ppr. of cireulari, form a circle: see circulate.] 
In math., a determinant having all the elements 
of the principal diagonal equal, and those of 
every row the same as those of any other cycli- 
cally tiansposed — Skew droulant, a determinant 
which differs from a oireulant aa above defined only in 
having the signs ot all the elements on one side of the. 
principal diagonal changed. 

oircillar (s^r'kfi-lftr), a. and ». [= P. cireulaire 
as Pr. Sp. Pg. circular ss It. circolare, < LL. cir- 
eularia, < L. cireulua, a circle; see circle, n., and 
-or?.] I. a, 1. Having the form of a circle; 
rounm 

The frame thereof seemed partly eireulare. 

And part tiiangulare. Spenser, F. Q., II. lx. 22. 

2. Moving in or forming a circle, circuit, or 
round; returning to the starting-point: as, cir- 
cular motion.— 8. Belated to the circle: as, 
circular points. Bee below. — 4. FiCTratively, 
passing through a round or circuit of events or 
experiences; sucoessivo in order and recur- 
rent. [Bare.] 

The life of man is a perpetual war, 

In misery and sorrow circular. 

Sandy*, Book of Job, p. 12. 
ff. Adhering to a certain cycle of legends; 
cgslio:^ applied to certain poets. See cyclic. 

Had Virgil been a circular poet, and closely adhered to 
history, how could the Roiuana have had Dido? Denni*. 
0, Intended for circulation among certain per- 
sons. See circular letter, below. 

The flrat thing we did waa to settle the forme of a civeu- 
lar letter to the Governors of all hla Ma«y» Plantations and 
Territories in the Weat Indies and Islands thereof. 

Ecelyn, Diary, May 26, 1671. 

7t. Complete; perfect. 

The King and Queen’s court, whieli Is circular 
And perfect. B. J onton, Ta>ve'a Welcome nt Bolsover. 

In this, sister. 

Your wisdom is not etnmiar. 

Maecinger, Emperor of tho East, IIL 1. 

How shall I then begin, or where conclude. 

To draw a fame so truly circular f 

Dryden, Death of Cromwell, 1. 18. 

Sf. Bonndabout; oirouitous; circumlocutory. 

It you knew well my heart, you would not be 
Bo eireular. 

Middleton and RoiHey, Fair Quarrel, 11. 2. 
Olronlar arc, in math. , an arc of a circle. — Circular can- 
on, In mu*ie. Bee oanoni.— Olroular cons. See cone.— 
Olronlar constant, in math., the ratio ot the circumfer- 
ence of a circle to its diameter. — Oiroalar onblo, in math., 
a cubic curve passing through the two circular points at 

Infinity.- OJronlar flto. See circular ftonotlon. 

in math,, a simply periodic function having a real period: 
the sine, cosine, secant, cosecant, tangent, or cotangent of 
an angle. — OlrcoUr Inoaalty, insanity in which there are 
distinct periods of exaltation and depression alternating 
with each other, with or without the Interposition of pe- 
riods of luoidlty.- Circular Instruments, astronoml- 
cal or nautical inatrumeute for measuring angles in which 
the graduation extends round the whole circumference 
of a clrole, or to 860*; for instance, a mural circle.— OlT- 
OnUr letter, a letter conveying information or inatruo- 
tlona of common interest to a number of persona, either 
in a single copy to passed from hand to hand, or ad- 
dreaaed in Imlependenjt copies to all thoae concerned. 
Bee U.. l.-Clro^ Une, hi math., a line tangent to the 
abMlute. or passing through one of the ciroufar points. 
— CtoOttiar loom, a loom in which the shuttle moves 
conttniionsly in a circular race through warps arranged 
in a ohvle.— C^onlar measure. Bee meoeure.— Clron- 
Utr nUOrom^Mr. Bee annular 7nierome(frt under fiU* 
crometer.—Cnxeular note, one ot a number of notes or 
letters of credit, each tor tho same sum, furnished by bank- 
ers to persons about to travel ' ■ ' 

note the traveler receives “ a li 
ing the names of certain forek.. „„„ 

the note or n^ on presenutron. on which letter he le 
muM to write hU name. On presentotiou (he forrign 
banker can demand a view of the '■ letter of indloatlda? 
and by requiring the presenter to write hla osmo id hJa 


•oad. Along with the 
>T ot indlcauon," bear- 



M^rjr iMUjr ptnon eatta«d to reoelre the monar. 
->Olroilwr IIIIlBbWi In nuUk,, a number the powera of 
wMoh ale Mprwii^ bynuiiiberi the laat fljfure in which 
If the nnmbw ItMlf. Thu», 5 and fl are circular numbem, 
beoauM 6Ba2s, 6 ImS6, Mmiss 6 !<h 210, etc. — Circular 
Dllimin moth., a plane tangent to the abeolute.— Otrou- 
ugr pMIltS at inflnltr, in math., two flotitlone pointo lu 
-i-ie through wbloh . . 


two flctitlone pointo it. 
, I-.—.- .. ...vi. j oiroJe in that plane is con- 

ceived to paM. Beeabnatute, n., 2.— Circular polarlaa* 
thm. , See polarization,— OirmX»X salUUC, the method 
of (ailing oil the arc of a great circle. 8ee tailinff.— Clr- 
eular aatr. See »owi.— Circular aluua. in atuu., a vo- 
uou( ring lying in the Bella turoicn, and connecting the 
right and left cavernoua ainnaeB,— Circular ayatem. in 
nat. hUt., a name eometimes given to the oninary 8y«t«mi 
of clauriacation uaod by MacLeay and by Swaingon. See 
flwinaiv.-Kaider'a droular parta, In math., five pnru 
of a right-angled or a <{uadrantal Bpherlcal triangle. They 
are the legg, the complement of the hypothenuiie, and the 
complementB of the two oblique angles. If any one part ie 
called the mUldle, part, the two next to It arc the adjactiU 
parti, and the other two the oppotiUt. Napier’g rules for 
the circular parts servo for the solution of all cases of 
|ight-angled spherical triangles. 

U, n. 1. A letter, uotioo, or printed paper 
containing information, or an aunounoemeut, 
or a request, etc,, intended for general circu- 
lation or for circulation among a particular 
class or circle of persons; a circular fetter; as, 
a business circular; a diplomatic circular. 

The Oovemment loudly proclaims to Euroiw reforms 
for Poland. It Informs the various Courts of them by 
diplomatic eirculUM. 

U. S. Edtaardu, Polish Captivity, TI. 1. 
2. [Cf. cuclaa, ciolaton.'] 'A kind of long capo 
or slooveloss cloak worn by women : as, a to 
circular. 

circnlarity (sfer-ku-lar'i-ti), n. [< ML, circu- 
larita{t-)s, < LL. eiroularis, circular; sec circu- 
lar.'] The state or quality of being circular ; a 
circular form or space: as, “the circularity of 
the heavens,” Sir T. Browne. 
circularize (sfir'kn-iar-iz), v. t.; prot. and pp. 
eirculartaedy ppr. circularizing. [< circular + 
•4ze.] To make circular, 
circmarly (s6r'ku-l|r.li), adv. In a circle; in 
a circular manner ; iU the form of a circle ; so 
as to return to the starting-point. 

Trade, which, like blood, should cireularlp flow. Dryden. 

And then for fruit, the best way U to have walls built 
eireutarly one wlthlu another. Pepy$, Diary, It. 417. 

A ray of light polarized In a plane Is equivalent to two 
rays polarized oircutarly. 

Atkituon, tr, of Mascart and Joubort, I. ri77. 

Oircularyt (s^r'ku-l^-ri), a. [< LL. circular^ : 
see circular.] Circular. Booker. 
circulate (shr'kfl-lat), e. ; pret. and pp. circu- 
lated, ppr. circulating. [< LL. circulatuu, pp. 
of circtudre, make circular, encircle, a later col- 
lateral form of L. circulari, form a circle (of 
men) aroimd one’s self, < circulm, a circle : see 
circ/e, w. and r.] I, <ra».v. If, To travel roimd; 
make a circuit of. 

They sente out their shallop againe with 10 <if their 

f irinelnall men, & some sea men, upon further discovery, 
ntonaiug to circulate that domie bay at (:up-cod<l. 

Bradford, Plymouth Plantation, p. 83. 


2. To cause to pass from place to jilaco or from 
person to person ; spread ; disseminate : as. to 
circulate a report; to circulate bills of credit. 

Circulate the money of the great among the liigenlous, 
and from them to the lower nuik of people, and encourage 
arts and sciences. 

Poeoeke, Description at the East, II. II. 277. 

One tract, written with such iKildness and acrimony that 
no printer dared to put It In type, was widely circulated 
lu manuscript. Macaulay, Hist. Eng., vi. 

H, intrans. 1. To move in a circle or cir- 
cuit: move or pass through a circuit back to tho 
starting-point: as, the blood circulates in the 
body ; the bottle circulated about tho tabic. 

Our knowledge, Hko onr blood, must circulate. 

Sir ./. Denham, Progress of Learning. 
2, To bo diffused or distributed ; pass from 
place to place, from person to person, or from 
nandto hand: as, air circulates In a building; 
money circulates in the country ; tho report ctr- 
cidated throughout the city. 

The whisper'd tales that circulate about, 

Crabbe, Lady Barbara. 


tion Aq of two whole numbers a and q, snob that A^^l 
If q Is exactly divisible by a, and Ao=0 If there Is a re- 
mainder.— GircillatlOg funetton. Same as circulator, S. 

circulate (sto'kv-lat), ». t,< LL. drculatua, pp. : 
see the verb.] A circulating decimal. 

eixettlati<m (sAr-k^-l&'shqn), «. [= p. circula- 
tion sa Sp. drculacion = Pg. circula^ as It. 
dreoloKit^, < L. ctroulaHo(n-), a circular course 
(as of a planet), < oireulari: see circulate. ».] 
1. The aet of curculating or moving in a circle 
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or oircuit; movement in such a manner as to 
forth and return to the starting-point; as, 
e circulation of the blood (see phrMes below). 
—2. Tho act or state of being diffused or dis- 
tributed; tho act of passing from point to point 
or from person to ^rson; diffusion: as, the 
circulation of sap in a tree ; the circulation of 
money ; the circulation of a piece of news. 

Tlie tnie doctrines of astronomy appear to have had 
some popular einsulaiimi. WhcwcU. 

'Thus the endless Hreulation* of the divine charity nour- 
ish man. Bmerton, Satmv. 

3. The extent to which a thing circulates or is 
diffused or distributed: as, the circulation of the 
two periodicals was about 300,000 copies.— 4. 
A repetition of a series of things or events in 
tho same order. 

; flt to deny ns the bless- 
a circulation of miseries. 

Btkon Batilike. 
6. The amount of coin, notes, bills, etc., in ac- 
tual use as ciurency: as, tho circulation of tho 
national banks. 

It eoniua with something solid in aid of tho credit of the 
pallor cireuiation. Burke. 

0. In chem,, the repeated vaporization and con- 
densation of a substance in distillation. — 7. In 
math., the amount of flow round a closed path 
or circuit; the line-integral round a closed cimvo 
of the compouent velocity of a fluid along tho 
curve — Circulation of tbs blood, the passage of the 
blwHl from the heart Into tlie arteries, from them into the 
veins, and through the veins book to the heart. The blond 
passes from the right auricle to tho right ventricle, and 
from the right ventricle by the pulmonary artery to tho 
capillaries of the lungs, where It gives otf carbon dloxld 
and takes up oxygen. From tho capillaries of tho lungs 
It rutnrns to the heart, and flows into the left aurlele 
tUrongh the fonr pulmonary veins; thence it goes to the 
left ventricle, and thenue by the aorta to distrmute itself 
over the laxly. Tossing from the arteries through the 
capillaries lnti> the veins, it returns to tho right auricle 
through the superior and inferior vena cava. 'The blutxl- 
vessels form a continuous system without visible pores; 
but there is continual leakage of the hlood-plasma into 
tlie tissues, 08 welt as passage of oxygen through the walls 
of tho vessels ; and while there is some reentranco of sub- 
stances from the tissues Into the blood, there Is also "e... 
vlded In the lymphatic vessels a system of drains w 

takes up from tho tissues the leaks — ■* 

suis, changed as It is by ait that It 


phatlcs from the right s 

tlie liead and tho right arm 
and slioulder empty Into the 
veins at the corresjxnnling 
]K)intou the right side. Tlie 
velocity of tlie circulation 
is greatest as it leaves the 
licart, diminishes os it pro- 
ceeds to tho capillaries, and 
increases as It comes l,ock to 
the heart again In the great 
veins. It Is estimated as 


ond In tho aorta, on the aver- 
age, and In the cautUailes 
ns .02 to .08 of an inch per 
second. Tho time for tho 



a little less than holt a min- 
ute. The tension of tlie 
bUKxl in tho human aorta 
is probably between 6.90 
anil 7.87 Inches of mercury 
alxive tho atmospheric pres- 
sure, It diminishes continu- 
ously 111 the arteries, capil- 
laries, and veins, and in the 
large venous trunks near the 
heart, as tho subclavian, lie- 
comes sUglitly lest than tho behind, », tbiVt the ptCper left of 
atmospheric pressure, and Is die oiwerver correkpomu wuu ihc 
called Tho circu- side “f the heart in the Uia- 

lation of the blood was first „ 

correctly descriliod and fully 'SI SS'S!*, ’’ it 

establishetl by Harvey (1«28J; JfUiebwiy P"!/! .r" 

but the exact wav in which terles to lower p.vrt uf the body : 
the blood passed from tho *•’*'’* 

arteries to the veins was un- of the Unnlt 

known until Malpighi dls- fee bSly ; 

covered the capiltaricsfKiei). the lower ixm of the lx 
In the mean time. the main 

features of the •ymphatlc tuMrilir v™* ’^iavn • rorhi 
system had Iieen workotl out aMch ; if™ riiJTt «nWcie tPd, 
by Bartholin and others, pulmonsry artery t f.jr, lung: 
Tho determination of blood pulniOTary vein ; Let, l«c- 




if blood i 
ilocif 

the functions of tho vaioino- 'i'u 
tor nerves hM been the work ~ 
almost entirely of tlw pros- " T*. 

century— OoUjuSral 

n1a44A«t In Iksa — i# blood haTO light i 
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clraulatl<m.lnpftprio(..the i 
passage of the blood from 
one part to another of the same system of vessels by col- 
lateral communicating channels. It is much more frequent 
in the veins than in the arterlea 

drcnlatiye (sftr'ku-l^tlv), a. [< circulate, V. , + 
-ive.] Circulating; ososing e&culation. Cole- 
ridge. [Rare.] 


fltNtUtt* 

oireolfttor (ste'k^44*tQr), n. [< NL. eireulaior ; 
of. L. girot^tor, apedaler,l8ter a mountebank, 
quack, ML. a public crier, < circulari, collect 
' people around one’s self: see circulate, v.] 1. 
One who or that which circulates: specifically 
applied to a circulating decimal fraction. See 
decimal.— 2t. A juggler; a mountebank; one 
who goes about showing tricks. 

Tliesf) new Onostlcks, ... a kind of Qlpsy-Christlana, 
or a race of Circulators, Tumblers, and Taylers in the 
Church. Bp. Oauden, Tears of tho Church, p. 200. 

3. A function of two whole numbers, a variable, 
q, and a period, a, of the form 

AflOq + A^Uq — 1 + .... Aa — lOq — 
where aq, etc., are circulating elements, and 
Ao, etc., are numerical coefficients. Also called 
circulating function Tritrin circulator, a circula- 

tor whose iminerlcal cuetncieiits satisfy the following equa- 
tions for every value of b which exactly divide* the pe- 
riod a: 

Ao-i-As-t- .... A» — S«0 
Ai-fAs+i-b .... Aa — S-bi>a0 
Aa-fAs + a-f .... Aa-s-f 3=0. etc. 

circulatorioUBf (86r'ku-l^t6'ri-us), o. [< L. 
circuUtiorius : sco circulatory.] Traveling in a 
circuit, or from houso to house. 

Circulatnriouii jugglers. Barrow, Sermons, H. xx. 


circulatory (sdr'ku-ia-tp-ri), a. and n. [as F. 
cireulatoire = Sp. I’g. circulatorio = It. circu- 
latorio, circulatory, < L. circulatorius (which, 
however, has only the special sense of ‘relating 
to a moimtobauk’), < circulator; see circulator^ 
I. rt. 1. Moving over or through a circuit. 

Horde's circulatori/ peregrinatioiis. In the quality of S 
quack doctor. T. Warton, Hist. Eng. Toeby, III. 76. 


2, Pertaining to circulation, as of the blood ! 
as, the circulatory vessels. 


In the circulatory system [of the blood], pressure has 
doubtless played an iniportaiit part. 

A'. D. Cope, Origin of tho Fittest, p. 866. 


Warming should not be continued after tho circulatory 
action (of the air) has commenced. 

J. Vimttantine, Tract. Ventilation, p. 20. 


OlrculAtory Isttert, a circular letter or circular. John- 

II.f n , ; pi. circulatorica (-riz). In old chem., 
a glass vessel in which a fluid was submittea 
to the process of circulation. Several kinds 
were in use, but the two chiefly used were 
called the pelican or blind alembic and the diota. 
E. Phillips, 1706, 

drcttlett (sftr'kft-lot), «, [< L. circulm (see cir- 
cle) + dim, -et.J A circlet. Spenser, 
circuit, n. Plural of circulu,s, 
circullliet (s^r'kv-lln), a. [< L, circulm (see 
circle) + Moving in a circle ; ciroular; 

circulatory. 

With motion eircitlinc 
X.et turn uliout. 

Dr. n. More, Tsychathanaslo, III. 11. 83. 


circnlus (sfer'ku-lus), n, ; pi. circuU (-li). [L. 
(ML,, NL.) : see circle.] 1. A circle. Specifi- 
cally — 2. A time-signature in early music, in 
tlie form of a comidetc circle, it denoted triple time ; In 
tliat of an are only, duple time. 

8t, A glass-makers’ tool for cutting off the necks 
of glass vessels. E. rUillips, 1706. — 4. In anat., 
a circle; uring: especially applied to vascular 
structures. — 6, Tho head-band of a miter, since 
miters In the middle ages were commonly made of stuff, 
either embroidered or plain, and not stiffened In any other 
way than by a lining of buckram or similar material, the 
circnlus was an ininurtaiit feature ; in very rich miters It 
iHiconies the auripfirigium.— ClrcUlUS OXtlOltil VaSOU- 
losus, the vascular circle of a Joint : the vascular border 
of the syiioviul membrane about an articular cartilage. — 
ClrOUlUB CephallOttS (cepbalio circle), in ichth., ilie arte- 
rial circle formed Ixmcath the base of the skull. 


Tlio anterior branclilal vein gives otf, at lU dorsal tor- 
inlnatioii, a coiisideralile carotid trunk, which posses for- 
ward under tlie liase of the skiill ; and this is united with 
Its fellow liy a transverse branch — so that a complete arte- 
rial circle, the circulwt ecphtUietie, is formed. 

Huxley, Anat. Vert., p. 140. 
Circnlus in aiwiendo. Same as anniment in a eirel*. 
See circle, n., 10.- Olroulus in dsflnisndo. Same as 
circle In dejinition (wtiich see, under etrcls).— Olronlns 
nu^or, droulns minor, the greater and lesser vascular 
rltiM around the pupil of tiio eye.— ClrculttS tonsUlazlS, 
a plexus of small branches of tho glossopharyngeal nerve 
over the tonsil.— Oirculus venoBUB, a venous vascular 
ring around tlic base of the nipple of the mammary gland. 
-ClrculUB Wmisll, the circle of Willis (which see, 
under rirelf!). 

dreum-. [=* F. dreom-, dreon-, dreum- ss Sp. 
drcun-, dreum- =a Pg. ciroam- = It. dreon-, dr- 
C0-, drcun-, dreu-, dreum-, dreom-, < L. dreum-, 
before a vowel usually drew-, combining form 
of dreum, adv. and prep., around, about, orig. 
acc. of drem, a circle, raig ; see drem and dr- 
cle. Of. Q. rings, around (< ring ss E. rtngl), 
and E. around, rountP, adv. and prep.] A pre- 



fls oi L$tin orUfia, meaning 'round about,’ 'in 
a oiMle,’ * OB all eldee’ > frequent in oompoonde 
taken from the Latin, or formed in Englieh or 
other modem tongues. Many such compounds 
are merely occasional. Only the principal ones 
are entered in ibis dictionary, 
dronauggerationt (ser-kum-ai-p-rd'shon), n. 
t< !<• as it *eirouinaggeratio(n~), < oircumag- 
gerare, pp. eircumaggeratus, heap up arotmu, 
< ctrcum, around, + aggcrare, heap, < agger, 
heap: see agger."] A heaping up round about, 
dreomagltate (sdr-kum-aj'i-t&t), «. t. [< dr- 
eam- + agitate,] To agitato or move about on 
all sides or in all directions. [Bare.] 

Ood bath . . . clvwi to every one of hU appointed of- 
acen a portion of the flei^ matter to e>yeunMAr(tat< end 
roll. Jer. Taylor, Hermona, 111. 177 (OrU MS.). 

etroniiugitation (H«r-kum-aj i-t&'sbpn), ». [< 
drotmagitate : see -a«o«.] The act of circuin- 
agitating; tho state or condition of being cir- 
cumagitated. [Bare.] 

A vUtble oiroumagilatwn of a white anowy aubatanco. 

Ortffory, Boon, of If atttre, 1. 139 (Ortl MS.). 
OtronnuUnbBgiolia (s^r'knm-am-bA'jus), a. [< 
L. eircum, around, + ambagea : see anibage.] 
Indirect; uot going straight to the point; 
roundabout. Southey. [Bare.] 
Oiretununbtolicy (ser-kum-am'bl-en-Bi), n. [< 
cirewMmbient : see -eneu.] The state or qual- 
ity of being ciroumsmolent ; tho sot of sur- 
rounding or encompassing, 
ilveth lU 
which o 

Sir T. RrowM, Vulg. Err., 11. 1. 
dreOBUUnbiBIlt (sdir-kum-am'bi-ent), a. [< ctr- 
cant- + ambient. Cf. It. circuwamftienfc.] Sur- 
rounding; encompassing; inclosing or being 
on all sideB: speoi&oally applied, in entom., to 
the pronotnm when the anterior angles are 
elongated in curved processes whioii form a 
circle above the head, overlapping in front. 

The etrcwnainbitiU air. Iloxmtll, Letters, 1. 1. 28. 

The eireumavMftU heaven. 

Amuitrong, Art of Preaerving Uoalth, ill. 

drcamunbttlate (sdr-kum-am'b^-l&t), t*.; 
pret. and pp. circumambulated, ppr. circumam- 
hulating. LL. circumambulatua, pp. of cir- 
eumambulare, walk around, < L. eircum, around, 
+ ambulare, walk : see ambulate.] I. intrana. 
To walk round or about. 

Penona that oircumambulated with their box and nee- 
dlea. Wood, AtheiKD Oxon. 

n. trana. To go round ; search through. 

Why ahould he cireutnanibulate the vocabulary for an< 
other couplet? Seward, Lettem, 1. 346. 

dronxiUUnbnlBtloil (s^r-kum-am-b^la'shpu), 
H, l<. droumambulate : neo -ation.] The act of 
oiroumambulatiug or walking pound or about. 

A perambulation ami circumamhtUatian of the terra- 
queoua Globe. Carlyle, Sartor Beeartue, p, )03. 

Patting into the moaque, he ahovtld repair to the “ Black 
Stone touch H with hla right hand, klaa It, and commence 
hll ei'rournamfrufafton. li. P. Burton, EI-Medltiali, p. 4(17. 
droiununbulatOT (S^r-kum-am'bu-la-tpr), n. 
[< oiroumambulato + -or.] One who circum- 
ambulates or walks about. 

Still he waa detorniined to obtain the palm of being the 
lint eireumambuUitor of the earth. 

Jeferwn, Convapondcnce, 11. 102, 
droUIUAlial (sdr-kum-A'nftl), a. [< L. eircum, 
about, 4- anua, anus, + -a/.] Situated about 
the anus ; poriproctous, 
oirmUDBrea (sAr-kum-a'rf-a), n, [< L. eircum, 
about, around, + area, area.] In math., the 
area of a ciroutnsoribed circle, 
droninbendlbns (s^r-kum-ben'di-bus), n. [< 
L. dreum, around, -f E. Itendl, jocularly treated 
as if it were Latin, and put in tho form of a 
dative or ablative jdural (case-suffix -ibua).] A 
roundabout way ; a circumlocution. [Jocose.] 

The periphraala, which tlie modenie call the eiremnben- 
diitu. Martimu Seriblmu. 

1 then Introduced them to the glbt>et on Heavy-Tree 
Beath; and from that, with a eimumhendihuti I fairly 
lodged them in the horse-pond at tho bottom of tbe gar- 
den. Ooldmnith, She Stoops to Conquer, v. 

If you have no foundation of knowledge, or habit of 
thought, to work upon, what chance have you of persuad- 
ing a hungry man that a capitalist is not a thief with a 
eireumh»nd&ut ” ? Huxley, Lay Sermons, p. .37. 

CUromnoelUoxi (s^r-kum-seripn), n. ; pi. Circum- 
oeUiom, Cireumeellionea (-ions’, -sel-i-o'nSz). [z= 
P. drconceUion, < LL. C’ircumoellio(n-), < L. cir- 
eum, around, + cella, cell ; also called in ML.Otr- 
oelNoin-), VirciUio{n-), as if directly < L. ciroel- 
Im, dim. of dr cuius (> ML. Ciretdio), a circle: 
see drole and drculus.] 1. One of a party of 
Donatlsts in northern Africa, chiefly peasants, 
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iB ihs fourth *nd flfth osnturies: so eallsd be- 
eanse they wandered about in bands from place 
to place. They neraUtentty courted death, wantonly in- 
sulting pagans ana challenging all they met to kill them, 
lookiiw upon such a death oa a martyrdom. They sup- 
ported themeelves by plunder, and committed so many 
acte of violence, aggravated by their rellgioui dUTereiiues 
from the orthodox, Uiat soldiery often him t~ - ' 


d to be employed 


close of the filth oentnry. 

If I take this ring with me, some of Heracllan's Cireutn- 
Mllioru win ouuredty knock my brains out for the soke oi 
It Kinoeley, Hypatia, vUl. 

2. In the fourth and succeeding centuries, in 
various places, a vagabond mon£ aoknowlei%- 
ing no regularly constituted ecclesiastical au- 
thority. 

drenmeenter (sto'kum-sen'tAr), n. [< L. civ- 
cum, about, around, + centrum, center.] In 
math., tho center of a circumscribed circle. 
Thus, the clrcumoentor of a triangle is the cen- 
ter of the circle ciroumsorihed about it. 
droumcBBtral (sbr-kum-sen'twd), a. [As dr- 
cumcenter + -al.] In math. ; (a] Situated about 
or directed toward a common center. (6) Be- 
lated to the center of a circumscribed circle, 
drotunciddt (s^r'kum-sid). e. t. [< ME. dreum- 
ciden, siden (Wyclif), sa It-, dreumdr ao F. dr- 
condre s= Sp. drounddar = Pg, drcnmddar s= 
It. dreonddere, < L. dreumddere : see circum- 
cise.] To circumcise. 

There was ouro l<ord eireumeyded. 

MandevUle, Travels, p. 88. 
drCTUncinctt, «. [< L. dreumdnotus, pp. of ctr- 
eumdngere, mrd around, < dreum, around, + 
cingere, gird.J Girt about. Coles, 1717. 
clrcumdrcle (86r'kum-B6r*kl), n. [< L. dreum, 
about, around, -i- drculus, circle.] In math., 
a circumscribed circle. 

clrcumclBe (sdr'kum-slz), V. t. ; pret. and pp. 
circumdsed, ppr. dreumdsing. [< ME. circum- 
dsen, -siaen, < L. dreumdsus, pp. of dreumd- 
dere (> E. drcumdde), cut around, cut off, < dr- 
eum, around, + ctedere, cut,] Literally, to cut 
round about; specifically, to perform the act 
or rito of circumcision ou: as, to circumcMe 
a child: also occasionally in Beripture, meta- 
phorically, to purify from sin. 

Kelt askes [ashesl «n thairo (flg-troea’lclreumeissd roote. 

Palladiue, llnsbondrie (E. E. T. S.), p. 12r>. 

CireumeUe yourselves to the l^ord, and take away tlie 
foreskins of your heart, ye men of Ju<lah and Inhabitants 
of Jerusalem. Jcr. Iv. 4. 

In whom also ye are m'reumeised with the eireuracislon 
made wlUtout hands, in putting off the body of the sins of 
the flesh by tho clreuraciainn of Christ. Col. 11. 11. 

cirCTUncised (sftr'kum-sizd), p. a. [Pp. of dr- 
cumoiae, »’.] 1, Having been subjected to tho 
rite or operation of oiroumoision ; by extension, 
Jewish. — 2. In Uchetiology, divided from the 
thallus by a distinct fissure : applied to an apo- 
thecium. 

drctUBciser (s^r'kum-sI-zAr), n. One who per- 
forms circumcision. 

Having gained a competent skill and ex]>orience, they 
act up for eireumoUieri. 

L. Adduon, State of the Jews, p. 81. 

clrcnmolBion (s^r-kum-sizh'pn), n. [< ME. dr- 
cumcisioun, -daiun, -sieion = F. drconcision = 
Pr. droumdsio = Sp. circuncision = Pg. drcuni- 
ciado = It. dreondsione, < LL. drcimciaio(n-), 
< L. dreumddere: see dreumciae.] 1. The act 
of circumcising, or cutting off the foreskin or 
prepuce of males, or the performance of an anal- 
ogous operation on females, as a relimous rite, 
or in accordance with a custom founded on be- 
lief in the prophylactic value of the operation. 
The circumcralon of males Is recorded in the Old Testa- 
ment as divinely enjoined on Abraham and his deaeen- 
dunts, and is required by the Mosaic law. It is still proc- 
tlsed among the Jews, the Christians of Abyssinia, tho 
Mohammedans, and a number of seml-harharoua tribes. 

Like to themselves, distinguishable scarce 
from Uontlles, but by eircumeieion vain. 

Baton, E. B., 111. 425. 

2, As metaphorically used in Scripture, spiri- 
tual porifioation. * 

He is a Jew, which is one Inwardly ; and circumeition Is 
that of tho heart, in the spirit and not In the letter ; whose 
praise Is not of men, but of God. Rom. II. 29. 

3. Ecelea., in the Roman Catholic, Greek, and 
Anglican churches, a festival observed on tho 
octave of Christmas day (that i^ the first day 
of January), in honor of the oiroumolsipn of 
Christ.- drciunolslon, In the Scriptures : (a) The 
Hebrew nation. 

Tliey that were of the ctreumohrton contended with him 
IPeter]. Acts xl. 2. 

(b) Those spiritually purified and elevated. 

dinthesp 
PhlLll 


etrOQBlollulont (Sir-kum-klfi'shw), n. [< L. as 
if *dreumelusio(n-), < dretmeludere, pp. droum- 
eluaus, inclose on ail sides, < dreum, around, + 
daudere, dudare, close : see dose^.] The act of 
inclosing on aJl sides. 

eixeumoond (sfer'kum-kon), n. [< L. eircum, i 
about, around, + conus, a cone.] In math., a 
surface, the locus of tangents through a teed 
point to a given surface. The locus is said to 
be a ciroumcone of tho latter surface, 
dxctuncoillc (sbr-kum-kon'ik), ». [< dreum- + 
conic.] In math,, a circumscribing conic. 
ciXCtUBCUbic (s6T-kum-ku'bik), n. [< dreum- + 
Ctthie,] In math., a circumscribing cubic, 
oirctunoursatioxit ( S6r * kum - ker - sa ' shon), n. 
[< L. as if *drcumcur8aUo{n-), < dreumeursare, 
pp. dreumeursatus, run about, < dram, about, 
■f eursare, freq. of currere, pp. cursrn, run : see 
coarse.] 1. The act of running about.— 2, 
Rambling language. [Rare.] 

The address . . . was but a factious circumeuriation. 

Barrow, Thu Pope's Supremacy. 

clrcumdatet, r. t. [< h. dreumdatm, pp. of 
dreumdare, put around, surround, < dreum, 
around, + dare, put: see datcK] To compass 
about. Coles, 1717. 

ciicmndatet, «. [= it. dreondato, < li. dreum- 
datus, pp. : see the verb.] Burroimded. 

O picasauiit olyue with grace circundatt / 

O leniyiig lawmpu. In light passyng nature ! 

How ^uately Is thy name glorlllcate 1 

l‘(,Utical Cof iM, cto. (cil. Fiiriilvall), p. 82. 

circtundenudation (s^r-knm-de-nfl-tla'shon), 
M. [< eircum- -f denudation,] In gcol., erosion 
of such a character that isolated hills are left 


better able to withstand tl... 

that of tho strata hy which they were originally snrround- 
od. [Little used.) 

circtundnee (sir-kum-dus'), »’• b ; pret. and pp, 
dreumdueed, ppr. dreumdudng. [< L. dreum- 
ducere: see circumduct.] In Scots law, same 
as circumduct, 4. 

circumduct (sdr-kum-dukt'), <>. t, [< L. dr- 

cumductus, pp. of circumdncerc, lead around, < 
dreutn, around, + duccrc, load: see duct.] 1. 
To lead around or about. Specifically — 2. In 
anat.j to move (a limb) around an imaginary 
axis in such manner that it do8eril>os a conical 
figure, tho distal extremity moving in a circle 
while the proximal extremity is fixed. 

A limb Is . . . circumducted when It is made to describe 
a conical surface by i-otatiou romul an Imaginary axis, 

Huxley ami Yuttmane, I’hystol., 4 216. 
3. In old Eng. law, to eoutravonc; nullify. 
Jyliffc. — 4. In Se-ots law, to declare (the term 
for leading a proof) elapsed: us, tho judge cir- 
cumducted the term. Also cireumducc. 

circumduction (sCr-kum-duk'shgn), n. p. 
dreonduction, now dreumduction, < L. dreum- 
ductio{n-), < cireumducerc, lead aroiuid : see cir- 
cumduct.] 1. A lending about. [Rare.] 

By long riretmiduction perhaps any trulli may ))b do* 
rived from any othur tnith. Hooker. 

2. In anat., the act of circumducting a limb. 
See circumduct, 2.-3. In old Eng. law, an an- 
nulling; cancelation. Ayliffe.-^ Circumduction 

Of tZ16 tortn, ill ScoU law, the Muntence of a judge de- 
claring t!ic time olftjjBi-Ml for leading u proof or lioing «ome 
forwani** ir^ r"** ^*'‘^*** *»riiiKJng 

dreumduotory (Stsr-kum-duk'td-ri), n. [< dr- 
cumduct -ory:] Of or portiiihing to circum- 
duction; ns, circutnductory movements of the 
arm. 

clrcumeBOphageal (ser-kiun-e-so-fa'jo-al), a. 
[< L. ctrcttw, around, + NL. cesophagua, esopha- 
gus, +-al.] Surrounding the esophagus. Also 
spelled drcumoeaophagcal. - 

The eircum-oetophageal cuinmiisnres prove that the ven- 
tral ganglia have become m«r« dorsal In position. 

Gegenbaur, Comp. Anat. (trana.), p. 849. 
Cttro^eBOP^eal nerves, those nerves which sur- 
round the gullet in many invertebrates, enU-rlng Into the 
composition of the esophageal rJng.-Clroiuaesoplia- 
I Plata, In hglothnrlans, os the genus Synajita. oii^ 
numerous calcareous pieces which form a hard ring 


KW Plata, in holothiu 

the mimerous calcareous pieces wnicii lomi a hard ring 
around the gullet. Into some of which the longitudinal 
muscles of the pe^me nro Inserted, and through notches 
or perforations of which pass the nmbulacral nerves from 
the eircumesoph^al ring. See cut under Synapta.— Clx- 
oi^esopbaceal ring, the nervous collar, composed^ 
certoin ganglia and their commissures, which surrounds 
the giillet of many Invertebrates, as moUusks, arthropods, 
etc. Often callea simply enophageal ring */ ' 

dretunferf (B6r-kum-f6r'), V. t, [< L. droitm- 
ferre, bear around : see dreuniferent.] To liffiit: 
keep within bounds. 

In^llosoph^ the contemplaUona of man do either 



> (Bto-knin'f8.r9n8), «. [< ME. 

otrem^fermM, < OP. circottferenoe, P. oWoot^g. 
renee «■ Vt. eirmunfermaa = 8p. oirtsur^erenoia 
ts Pg. oirouinferencio sa It. circottferema, < LL. 
eirmntferentkt, circumference, < L. cirmn^e- 
ren(t-)f, surrounding: see circumferent Cf. 
periphety.2 1. The line that bounds a circle ; 
hr extension, the bounding line of any regular 
plane curvilinear figure; a periphery: as, the 
cireumfermee of a circle or an ellipse. The cir- 
oumferenoe of a sphere is that of a great circle 
of the sphere. 

The bubble, belna looked on by the light of the oloudi 
reflected from It, »eemod red at Ita apparent ci>ctt»a/«r- 
*»««• Nneton, Opticka. 

Hence — 9. Loosely, any bounding lino : as, the 
o^eun^erence of a city.— 3. The space included 
in a circle ; anything circular in form. [Rare.] 
HU ponderoua shield . . . 

Behind him caat ; the broad circttinjerened 
Hung on hia shouldera like the moon. 

MUton, V. L,, I. 28S. 

4t. A going about; circumlocution. [Rare.] 

Como, we spend lime In a vain eireumfurence. 

B. Jontan, Case is Altered, Iv. 8. 

drcumferencet (ser-kum'fe-rens), v. t. [< 
circumference, ».] To include in a circular or 
spherical space. 

Nor la the vigour of this meat body Inoludeil onely In 
itaelt, or eirewnfttnnetd by Its surface. 

Sir T. Browne, Vulg. Err., 11. 2. 
drcnmferent (sfir-kum'fe-rent), a. [< L. cir- 
cumferen{t-)8, ppr. of cir'cuinferrc, carry or 
move around, < drcum, around, + fen-e = Gr. 
^petv as E. bcari.] Surrounding; encircling; 
epeoifically, of or pertaining to u circumference. 
This is soft and pliant to your arm 
In a eirevrn/erent flexure, 

Chapman, Qentleman Esher, Iv. 1. 

The round year 

In her eireum/erent arms will fold us all. 
Middleton and Howlfp, World Tojit at Tennis, Ind. 

To bring out Oio general perfectness of the great curve 
and etrewnferent stateliness of the whole tree. 

Burkin, Elcni. of Urawlug, p. 106. 

drcnmferential (s^r-kum-fe-ron'shal), a. [= 
8p. oircunferencial ss It. circonferenkiale, < ML. 
*eircumfercntialiB (in neut. circumferenliale, cir- 
oumference; cf, circumferentialiter, adv.), < LL. 
Cireumferetttia, circumference : see circumfer- 
ence, n.] 1. Relating or pertaining to the cir- 
cumference; situated in the ciroumforenoe ; 
surrounding. 

In many (lurapositn and UmbelUfune, aud in soma other 
plants, the eireutn/ererUial flowers have their corollas 
much more developed than those of the centre. 

Darwin, Origin of Species, p. 120. 

The spaces between the rays are In great part filled up 
by the eireum/erential network. 

IT. B. Carpenter, Micros., { 602. 

A eireum/erential velocity of 24 feet per minute. 

Sei. Amer., LIV. 22. 

2. Indirect; circuitous. 

He preferred death In a direct lino l)efore n cireun/e.r- 
ential paasage thereunto. Fuller, Worthies, III. 406. 

Olroumferentlal cartilage, see cartiia<K 
clrcumferentialljr (sdr-kum-fe-ron'sh^-i), adv. 
In a oircuraferentisd manner; around, in, or as 
regards the circumference. 

In some of the earlier patterns of .Siemens' machines 
the cures of the drum are of wood, overspun with Iron 
wire nirewnferentiallp before receiving the longitudinal 
windings. S. P. Thompron, Dynamo-Elect. Mach., p. 


circumferentor (sftr-kum-fe-ren'tor), n. [Ir- 
reg. < oircumferent + -or.^ " 1, Ah instrument 
used by surveyors for taking angles, u eonslsta 
of a graduated brass circle and an index, all of one piece, 
and carrying a magiietic needle suspended above the cen- 
ter of the circle. The Index being directed to an object, 
the angle which It makes with the magnetic meridian is 
noted. The index Is then directed to the second object, 
and the angle It makes with the same meridian observed 
In like manner. The difference or sum (as tlie case may 
be) of the two oliserved angles gives the angle between the 
two objects. Brande and Cox. Also called circumventor 
and land-oompae*. 

2. A device for measuring the length of the 
tire of a wheel, consisting of a wheel of known 
oiroumference, which is rolled over the tire, 
dretunflantt (sfir'kum-flant), a. [< L. drcum- 
flan(t-)$, ppr. of dreuniftare, blow around, < 
otreum, around, + flare = E. bUm^.'] Blowing 
around: as, “ dreumflant ait,” Evelyn, 
drotunflaot (86r-kum-flekt')> t= I*- eircon- 
flettere, < L. drcumflectere, bend around, < dr- 
oum, around, + ^ctere^laend : see flexion.'} 1 . 
To band around. — 2. To place the circumflex 
accent on; circtunflex. 

- ^y s wtmflitgion (s6r-kum-fiek'- 
■bjn), n. [*a Pg. eiroumflexSo sa It. 
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•<o»ie, < LL. eirmi^flexio{n-), < L. eiretmfleetereL 
pp. cireun^fliexua, bend around: see e<roMN^)leef.j 

1. The act of eircumfleoting. (a) The act of bend, 
lug Into a curved form, or of bending around something 
else, (ft) The aiit of marking wltli the circumflex accent. 

2. A turning ; a winding about ; a circuity. 

To m by hts power and omniacienoe, Is a far quicker 

way than by the eireumlfeetiami of Nature and aecond 
causes. Feltham, Resolves, li. 83. 

dreomflez (sfir'kum-fleks), a. and n. [s Q. 
Dan. 8w. circumflex = F. dreonflexe = Pr. cir- 
cumflec ss Sp. circurflqjo = Pg. drmmflezo = It. 
circonfleaao, < L. dreumflexus, bent round, pp. 
of drcumflectere: see eircumflect.} I. o. If. 
Moved or turned round. Swft. [Rare.] — 2. 
Curved; winding about: used in anatomy in 
the specific description of several parts. 8ee 
below.— 8. Pronounced with or indicating the 
tone called circumflex. — 4. Marked with the 
accentual sign designating such pronunciation. 
— Olrcumflcx artery, (a) Of the arm, one of two branch- 
es, anterior and posterior, of the axillary artery, which 
wind round Oie neuk of the hamerus. (6) Of the Uilgh, 
one of two branches, anterior and posterior, of the pro- 
funda feiiioris artery, supplying muicloa of the thlKb — 
Olroumflex lilac artery. Seoffiftici.— Olrouinflexx 
Cle of the palate. Same as eireunylexu*, (i ' 

flex nerve, the axillary nerve, a branch of ^ 

cord of the brachial plexus, arising in common with the 
iniisculospiral nerve, supplying nuiscles and other parts 
about the shoulder. 

. n. n. 1. A certain accent or tone of voice 
in the utterance of a syllable, consisting in a 
higher or acute tone followed by a lower or 
grave tone within the same syllable. This tone 
is recognlxe<l as lieloiiging to certain syllables iu Greek, in 
Latin, and in Sanskrit; in the llrst two languages it is 
limited to long vowels. 

2. The sign used to mark a vowel so accented. 
It Is theoretically made by coraliinlug the sign for acute 
tone and that for grave, and has various forms, as or 

8. The same mark ( /s, es, used as the sign 
of a long vowel in certain lai^fuages, and as a 
diacritical mark in phonetic notation.— 4. In 
elocution, a combined rising and falling or fall- 
ing and rising inflection on a word or syllable, 
to express surprise, mockery, etc. 
circumflex (s^r'kum-fleks), v. t. [< circumflex, 
«.] 1, To pronounce with the accent or in- 
tonation called the circumflex.- 2. To mark or 
designate with the sign of such aoceutuatiou. 
ciroiuttflexioil, n. Heo circumflecHon, 
circumflezUB (s6r-kum-flek'sus), n. [NL., < L. 
dreumflexue. bent around: see eireum^x, a.} 
In anat . : (a) The tensor palati, a muscle of the 

t alate which serves to stretch it ; the circum- 
ex muscle of the palate, (b) The circumflex 
nerve (which see, under dreumflex). 
circumfluence (sfer-kum'flS-ens), n. [< dreum- 
fluent (see -ence); = Pg. evreumfluenda = It. 
oirconflucHsa.} A flowing around on all sides; 
an inelosuro as by water, 
circumfluent (s^r-kum'flfl-ont), a. [= Pg. dr- 
cumfluente, < Ij. drcumfluen(t-)s, ppr, of dr- 
cumfluere, flow around, < drcum, around. + 
fluere, flow.] Flowing around; surrounoing 
as a fluid. 

circumfluous (s^r-kum'flfl-us), a. [< L. dr- 
cumfluue, flowing around, < dreumfluere, flow 
around: see dreumfluent.} Flowing around; 
encompassing as a fluid; circumfluent. 

Built on circumffiKws waters calm. 

MUtnn, P. L., vll. 270. 

Circumflux (sf^r'kum-fluks), n. [< L. drcum, 
around, +/ttx: see ^«®.] In eiccf., the product 
of the total number of conductor-turns on the 
armature of a dynamo or motor into a current 
carried by it. Standard Elect. Diet. 
circumforanean (sOr'kum-fo-ra'aS-an), a. 
Same as dreumforaneous, 
dreumforaneous (sOr'kum-fo-ra'nS-us), a. [= 
Pg. dreumforaneo, < L. circumforaneua, about 
the market-place, < drcum, about, + forum, 
market-place: see forum.} Going about, as 
from market-plsice to market-place; walking 
or wandering from house to house; vagrant; 
'Vagabond. 

Not boiTowcd from ctraun^oramfoiM rogues and glpaloa. 

Burton, Anat. of Mel., p. && 
i-fuPjent), a. [< L. dr- 
' - ’ (> It. c*r- 


Xvm foms and sabatoiM are 

By that transparent veil [poeayi witli light divine. 

Wordtworth, Prelude, v, 

circnmfusils (sdr-kum-ffl'zll), a. [< L. drcum, 
around, +^i«i/<*,fuaile. Cf. drcufu/uge.TCapa- 
ble of being poured or spread around. [Bare.] 
ArUat divine, whose skilful hands Infold 
The victim’s horn with eireum/UrUe gold. 

Pope, Odyssey, ill. 641, 
dronmfhsion (s^r-kum-fn'zbon), n. [< LL. 
drcumfusio{n-), < L. dreun^undere : see cifowm- 
fuee.} Tho act of cironmfusing, or pouring or 
spreading around; the state of being poured 
around. Swift. 

drcamirestauo&t (sdr^kum-jes-ta'sbgn), n. [< 
L. as if "drcumffeatatio(n-), < dreumgcHtare, pp. 
dreumgestatm, carry around, < dreu^ around, 
+ gesture, freq. of gerere, carry.] The act of 
carrying around or about. 


ut>fulg^t-)8, ppr. of drcu^ulgere ^ _ 

confulgere). shine around, < circum. around, + 
fulgere, shine: see fulgent.} Shining around; 
shimng widely. 

droumltise (adr-kum-fua'), v. t . ; pret. and pp. 
dreumfuaed, ppr. dreumHtsina. [< L. drcum- 
fitsua, pp. of eircumfktndere, < drcum, around, 
+ /under#, pour: see^e.] To pour arotmd; 
spread about; suffuse. 

oil eireurabisMl with Ugbt. 

JB. Jotmn, Masque of Blookneso. 


dremngyrate (s6r-kum-jl'rat), e.; pret. and 
pp. dreumgyrated, ppr. dreumgyrating. [< ML. 
ctreumgyratua, pp. of dreumgyrare, -girare, turn 
around; see circumgyre, and cf. gyrate.} I, 
tram. To cause to roll or turn round. 

VeMclscurled, eireumgy rated, and complicated together. 

Ray, W^orks of Creation. 

n. intram. To roll or turn round ; revolve, 
circumgyration (sdr'kum-ji-ra'shpn), n, [< 
circumgyrate : see -ation.} The act of ciroum- 
gyrating; rolling or revolving. 

The heavenly bodies ore said to delight In movement 
and circumgyration. HoweU, Foreign Travel, p. 11. 

circumgyratory (86r-kum-ji'ra-t9-rl), a. [< 
circumgyrate + -o»y.] Revolving; rotatory; 
turning over and over. 

Tliat functionary, however, had not failed, during lila 
cirtumgyratory movements, to liestow a thought upon tho 
important object of securing the epistle, Poe, Tales, I. 6. 

cirenmgyret (ser-kum-jlr'), H. [< ML. dreum- 
gyrare, -girare, < L. drcum, around, + gyrare, 
turn around: see gyre, v,, and cf. dreumgyrato.') 
To circumgyrate ; move circuitously. 

A sweet river, which after 20 miles eircumgpring, or 
playing to and fro, discharges Itself into the ocean. 

Sir T. Herbert, Travels, p. 48. 

drcuminceBslon (s^r^kum-in-sesh'ou), n. [< 
MIj. circuminceaaio(n-), < L. dreumi' around, + 
incesaua, a going, a walking, < incedcre, pp. tn- 
ceaaua, go unto or a^minst, < in, unto, + eedere, 
go: see cea.'tion, and cf. inceaaion.} In HteoL, 
the reciprocal existence in one another of the 
three persons in the Godhead. 

A callow student of theology confesses that he Is fairly 
grovelled by the hypostatic cvreumirweegion. 

F. Hall, Mod. Eng., p. 88. 

circumiusular (sdr-kum-in'sp-iaj), a. [< L. 
drcum, around, + imula, island (see iale^, + 
-«r8.] Burro unding an island; specifically, in 
anat., surrounding the so-called island of Reil 
in tho brain. 

circumitiont (s^r-kum-ish'on), n. [< L. dreum- 
itio{n-), circuitio{n-), a going around: see #»>- 
Cttifton.] A going about; tho act of going 
round. Bailey. 

drcumjacence, circtiiulacency (s6r-kum-ja'- 
seus, -sen-si), n. [< circumjacent: see -enee, 
-ency.} 1. Tho state or condition of being cir- 
cumjacent. — 2. That which is circumjacent. 

All tho mongrel curs of the eireumjaceneiee yelp, yelp, 
yelp, at their heels. Richardson, Clarissa Marlowe, iv. 16. 

clrctunjacent (B6r-kum-ja'8ent), a. [sa F. dr- 
conjacent = Pg. circumjacente. < L. dreumja- 
cen{t-)8, ppr. of droumjacere, He around, < dr- 
cum, around, + ^ac«re, lie.] Lying about; bor- 
dering on every side. 

We hod an entire prospect of y* whole citty, which lyes 
In shape of a theatre upon the sea brinke, with all the 
eirewnjaeent islands. Rvelyn, Diary, Jan. 81, 1646. 

The Euxtne . . . made dreadful havoc on the eireum- 
Jaeent coasts. 

A. Drummond, Travels through Germany, p. 182. 

A large extent of cirnumjaeent countiY . . . was an- 
nexed to each city. Preseott, Ferd. and Isa., Int. 

dreumjovial (s^r-knm-jo'vi-gl), a. and n. [< 
L. drcum, around, + Jovis, gen. of Jupiter (see 
Jove^ Jovial), + -nf.] I. a. Surrounding or 
moving about tho planet Jupiter. 

n. ti. One of the planet Jupiter’s moons or 
satellites. Derham, 

drcumligationt (s^r'kum-li-g&'sbon), n. [< L. 
“if *drcumligatio(n-), < dreumligare, pp. dr- 


W«»P«, ] ... 

thing is encompassed. Johnson. 
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efarenmlitton (Bftr-kTua-liab'Qn), n. r< L. dr* 
a gmearing over, < oireumiinere, pp. 
drcumUtua, smear, stick, or spread all over, < 
oireum, around, + Unerc, stonar; seo liniment.'] 
In elameal antiq., the practice and method of 
tintinn M applied to the surface of marble stat- 
ues. we enoauatic and j>ol^chromij. 

Oiroill&littoral ( 86 r-kum-ht' 9 -ral), a. [< L. 
eireum, around, + litua (litor-), shore, adj. lilo- 
raUa (Incorrectly liUus, liUoraUs ) ; soe littoral.l 
Adjacent to the shore-line; extending along 
the shore: speciflcally applied to one of the 
Boues into which some naturalists have divided 
the sea-bottom according to the depth of water 
covering each. Jn regard to depth the circumlittoral 
it the (uurth zone, reckoivlns from the deepest or abyssal. 

dreumlocatioxi (sAr'^kum-l^-kii'shfin), «, [= 
OF. drcnnloqmtion, P. drconlocution = Ib*. dr- 
eumlocutio = Sp. drounlooudon ss Pg. droum- 
looufSo ss It. elreonlocusione, < L. drcumlocu^ 
tio(n-) (tr. Gr. ntpi^pamc, periphrasis), < (LL.) 
dreumlogui, speak roundabout, use circumlo- 
cution, < dr cum, around, + loqui, speak: see 
looution.l A roundabout way of speaking; au 
indirect mode of statement; particulany, a 
studied indirectness or evasiveness of lan- 
guage in speaking or writing. 

A maksT [of venoaj will leeiiio to v«u cireumtoeution 
to tot forth any thing pleasantly and llguratluely, yet no 
leu« plalue to a ripe reader, then If It were named ex- 
preaty. Putlenham, Arte of Kng. T’ocaie, p. 102. 

I much prefer the plain liilllngaKato way of calling 
name*, because It would aavu abundance of time, loRt by 
drevmtueulion. Sioift. 

The cirewnlotiUunui which are aubatltiited for technical 
pbtaaea are clear, neat, and exact. Macaulay, Urydeii. 
Oiroumlooutlon Offlee, a name naed hy Dlckcua hi “ hit- 
tie Uorrlt ’’ OH that of a department of government, to ridl- 
cnite roundalioiit olhclal methoda and the reaulting deleya. 
The OIroumkMiutloii Olflce la there auid to be the chief of 
"publlo departnienta. In the art of perceiving how not to 
do It.” Hence the phraae (with or without cnpItalH) la 
often applied to offlclal methoda that aecm indirect or uii- 
neoeaaarily alow. sSyu. /'eWpAroai'a, etc. See piemaiim. 

oirotu&locational (sdr^kum-lo-ku'shon-al), u. 
t< dreumloeution d- -n/,] Oharactorized by 
oiroumlocution ; circuitous or indirect in laii- 
guago : periphrastic. 

droumocutlonary (86r''kum-lp-kii'8hpn-fl-ri), 
a. [< circumlocution + -ary.] Ciroumlocn- 
tioual; roundabout; periphrastic. 

The faahtuuable rhetoric of phlloaophical llberallain la 
M liioompreheiialhlc to him (the ituaaian peaaantl aa the 
flowery circwiUociUiannr)/ atylo of au Oriental acrlho 
would be to a keeu city merchant. 

D. M. Wallact, Uuaala, p. OOO. 

Cireumioeutiottary eiiphoiulama for thinga which, though 
natural, are rarely named. 

T. Jnman, Symbollani, Iiit., p. xlll. 

drciimlociltionist (8^r*kum-19-ku'sllpn-ist), 11 . 
[< dreumloeution -t- -».sf,] One who "lutes cir- 
cumlocution ; a roundabout, indirect, or eva- 
sive talker. Gentleman'a Maaazine. [Rare.] 

oircamlocutlonice (sdr^kum-lo-ku'shon-iz), r. i. 
[< dreumloeution + -ize.] To' use circumlocu- 
tion. [Karo.] 

If we want to aay, "It waa clearly meant aa an liiault, 
but he didn't chmiao to relever It,” we imiat circumlocu- 
tioniic with four extra worda — " to take any notice of it," 
or at leaat wltli two— -"to take It up.” 

A’, find Q., 7th aer., I. 450. 

drouzolocntory (sfer-kum-lok'u-tp-ri), a. [Aa 
dreumlocut{ion) •+• -ori/.] Exhibiting circum- 
looutiou; periphrastic. 

A dtffnaed and circumlooutory manner of uxpreaalng. a 
common Idea. Martimu .Scriblenm. 

etronmmeridlan (sf‘r'’kum-m 9 -rid'i-an), a. [< 
dreum- + meridian.] Situated near or about 
the meridian; relating to what is near the ino- 
xidiBU. 


Oirennunigration (sdr'kiim-ml-gra'shou), n. [< 
dreum- + miffration.J The act of wandering 
about; migration from place to place. [Haro.] 


Till In their ever-widening progreaa, and rounil of un- 
conaoloua eircummi/fratton, they dlatrlbuto the aecda of 
harmony over half a pariah. Lainh, Kliu. 


oircummure (86r-kum-mGr'), V. t. ; pret. and pp. 
cfrcwmwiurcrf, ppr. eircummuring. [< L. dreum, 
around, 4- LIj. murare, pp. muratua, wall: see 
mure, v. Cf. Pg. dreummurndo, pp.] To wall 
about; encompass with a wall. [Rare.] 

Ho hath a garden cireummur'd with brick. 

Shak., M. for M., Iv. 1. 

cironmnaylgable (s<ir-kum-nav'i-ga-bl). a. [< 
droumnavigate, after navigable. Cl. Pg. dreum- 
navegavel.] Capable of being circumnavigated 
or sailed round: as, the earth is dreumnavi- 
gable. 


droaninaTigato (sbr-kum-nav'i-gftt), v. t , ; pret. 

and pp. dreumnav^ated, ppr. dreumnavigadng. 
[< L. dreumnadffatua, pp. of dreumnavigare 
(> Pg. dreumnavegar). sail around, < dreum, 
around, + navigare, sail : see navigate.] To sail 
round; pass round by water: as, to dreum- 
navigate the globe. 

Having circumnavigated Iho whole earth. 

Fuller, Worthies, Suffolk. 

ctrcnnma'Tlgation (shr-kum-nav-i-g&'shpn), n. 
[= F. circonnavigation, now dreumnavigation, 
=s Hp. dreunnavigadon = Pg. drcumnavegaijSo 
SB It, dreonnavigadone, < NL. *drcumnaviga- 
tio(n-), < L. dreumnavigare, circumnavigato : 
see circumnavigate.] Tiie act of sailing round 
the earth, or any body of land or water. 
circumnavigatOT (s6r-kum-nav'i-g&-tpr), n. [s= 
I’g. dreumnavegador, < NL, "dreumnavigaior ; 
see dreumnavigate, and cf. navigator.] One 
wlio circumnavigates or sails round a body of 
land or water: generally applied to one who 
has sailed round the globe. 

Magellan 'r honour of being the first ei'mimnavfgafor has 
been disputed lii favoiu'uf the brave Sir tVanoU Drake. 

Outhrie, Gram, of Ooog. 

drcomnuclear (86r-kum-nu'kl9-|lr). a. [< L. 
dreum, around, + nucieua, a nut, kernel (nu- 
cleus), -1- -«r*,] Hurrounding a nucleus. 

The independent expulsion of a more or less consider- 
able mass of circumnuelear protoplasm. 

Mioroi. Science, XXVI. 01)4. 

clrounmutate (sfer-kum-nu'tat), V. i. ; pret. and 
pp. droumnutated, ppr. dreumnutating. [< L. 
dreum, around, + nutatua, pp. of nutare, nod, 
freq. of "nitere, nod: see nutant.] To nod or 
turn about ; specifically, in hot., to move about 
in a more or less circular or elliptical path: 
said of the apex of a stem and of other organs 
of a plant. See dreumnutation. 

H will be shown that apparently every growing part of 
every plant Is continually circtimnuiaUiuf, though often 
on a small scale, Dartcin, Movement in Plants, int., p. .S, 

clrcumnutatlon (sdr'kum-nu-ta'shpn), n. [< 
cireumnutatc : boo -ation.] A nodding or in- 
clining round about: specifically, in oot., the 
continuous motion of some part of n plant, as 
the apex of the stem, a tendril, etc., in which 
it describes irregular elliptical or circular fig- 
lU'OS. While desurihing such flgures, the apex often trav- 
els In a zigxtig line, or inakus small aubonliiiato loops or 
triangles of iiiutlou. 

On the whole, we may at present conclude that Increased 
growtii Hrst on one aide, and tlion on the other, la a sec. 
ondury effect, and that the Increased tnrgescence of the 
cells, together with the extaiisibillty of their walls, Is the 
primary causa of the movement of eircuinnutation. 

Darwin, Movement In Plants, Int., p. 2. 
circiimocnlar (sSr-kum-ok'u-lfir), «. [< L. 

dreum, about, + oeulua, eye", -ar2,] Sur- 
rounding the eye; orbital: as, circumocttlar 
prominence. 

ClTCUmOBBOphageal, a. See circtmeaophagcal. 
clrcumorar (s^r-kum-o'ral), a. [< L, dreum, 
around, + oa {or-), moufL, + -al.] Surround- 
ing the mouth ; situated about the mouth. 

In the Orinol'da the eircumnral suckers acipiire the func- 
tion of bmtaclcs. (Jegenbaur, Comp. Aimt. (trails.), p. 2UU. 
Clroumoral ambulacral vessel. See ambulacral. 
circiunparallelojin^am (sAr - kum -par- a- lei ' o - 
gram), n. [< dreum- -b parallmogram.] In 
math., a circumscribed parallelogram, 
circiunpentagon (sAr-kum-jjon'tf^gon), n. [< 
eireum- + pentagon.] A circumscribed ponta- 
gon. 

circumplexioxit (stir-kum-plek'sbpn), n. [< L. 
circumplexua, pp. of drcumpleeterc, dop. dreum- 
plecti, clasp around, < dreum, around, + plec- 
tere, plccti, bond, turn: see plexua.] 1. A fold- 
ing round. — 2, Something folded or twined 
about ; a cincturo ; a girdle. 

It was after his fall that he [manl made himself a flg- 
leaf cireum/derion. FeUham, Bosolvcs, 11. 6a. 

3. An entangling oiroumstauoe; a oomplica- 
tion; an embarrassing surrounding. 

Virewnplexionv and environments. 

Holland, tr. of Plutarch, p. 827. 

circiuaplication (sdr'knm-pli-k&'sbgn), n. [< 
L, us if *drcumplicatio(n-), < dreumpliaare, pp. 
drcumplicatua, wind or fold around, < dreum, 
around, + plieare, fold; nee ply, and of. compli- 
cation.] A folding, rolling, or winding about; 
the state of being mwrapped. K Phillips, 1706. 
[Rare.] 

circtunpolar (sAr-kum-pd'lftr), a. [< L. dreum, 
around, -I- potua, pole; see note*, polar,] Sur- 
rounding one of the poles of the earth or of the 
heavens; as, a droumpolar sea; dreumpolar 
stars. 


The moon to-morrow will be for twelve hours above 
horlson, and to nearly dreumpolar afterward aeto JuatttV 
me In the attempt tu reach the Esquimaux hunting-ground 
about Cape Alexander. Eons, Bee. Orinn. Exp., I. 448. 


Olroumpolax star, a star neat the pole ; a star which 
revolves round the pole without setting, 
drcumpolygon (Sdr-kum-pol'i-gon), n. [< dr- 
oum- -f jwlugm.] A circumscribed polygon, 
drcnmposltion (sir * kum -pp - zish 'on), n. [< 
LL. ciroumpo8itio{n-), < L. dreumponere, pp. 
dreumnodtum, set or place around, < ctrcunt, 
around, + ponere, place; see position.] 
act of placing rouna about ; the state of being 
so placed. 


When a plant Is too high or iU habit does not conve- 
niently admit of its being layered, itmayofteii belnoreoaed 
by what is called ctrciinipojrflum, the soil iHdng carried up 
to the branch operated on. Encyc. Frit., XU. 236. 


drCTUnpressure (sfir-kum-prcsh'ur), n. [< dr- 
cum- preaaurc.] Pressure on all sides. [Rare.] 
drcumradlus (86r-kum-ra'di-us),M.; pi. dreum- 
radii (-i). [< eireum- + radius.'] In math., 

the radius of a circumscribed circle. 
circiUHraBioxit (sOr-kum-ra'zbon), n, [< L. dr- 
cumraaio(n-), < dreumradere, pp. dreumraaua, 
scrape around, < dreum, around, -r ruderc, shave, 
scrape : see rase.] The act of shaving or par- 
ing round. Hailey. [Rare.] 
circumrenal (sftr-kum-re'nal), a, [< L, dreum, 
around, + ren (only in pi, renca), kidney, 4- -al : 
see reins and renal.] Bitnated near or lying 
about the kidneys; perinephric, 
circiunrotary (s^r-kum-rd'ta-ri), a. [< cireum- 
4- rotary, tlr. eireumrotate.] Turning, rolling, 
orwhirl’ing about. Also dreumrotutory. 
circiunrotate (s^r-kum-ro'tat), V. i. [< L. dr-' 
cumrotatua, pp. of circumrotare, turn round in 
a circle, < eireum, around, 4- rotare, turn round: 
806 rotate.] To revolve or rotate, 
clrctimrotation (seT^kum-ro-ta'shon), n. [< dr- 
cumrotate ; eve -ation,] 1. The act of rotating 
or revolving, as a wheel or a planet; circum- 
volution ; the state of being whirled round.— 2. 
A single rotation of a rotating body. Johnson. 
circuinrotatory (sfer-kum-ro'ta-to-n), a. Bame 
as circumrotary. 


A great many tunes, by a variety of circuinrotatory 
nourishes, put one iu mind of a lark's descent to the 
ground. Shenston*. 


circnmsail (sfer-kum-sai'), v. t. [< dreum- + 
sail,] To circumnavigate. [Rare.] 


Ciroumeailcd the earth. 

Warner, Albion's England, xl. 63. 

circumscissile (s^r-kum-sis'il), a. [< NL. 
drvumadssilta, < L. cireumsdaaus, pp. of dreum- 
sdndere, cut about: 

3 .vdssiZe.] In bot., 
opening or divided 
' by a transverse cir- 
cular line : applied 
to a modo of dehis- 
cence in some fruits, 

c.,cu.n«:i«Horoc.„fPi„.p„„.i. piinpcrnel 

{Anagallw arvcnsis), 
henbane, and monkeypot, the fruit In such 
cases being called a pyxidium. 
circumgcribable (s^r-kum-skri'ba-bi), «. [< 

dreumseribe + -able.] Capable of being cir- 
onmscribed. 



drciunBCribe (eftr-kumrskrib'), V. t.; pret, and 
pp. drcumacribed, ppr. drcumscribing. [< ME, 
etrcumscrive = F. drconacrire = Bp. eircunscri- 
bir = Pg. dreumscrever =s It. drconacriverc, < L. 
drcumscribere, draw a line around, limit, < dr- 
eum, around, 4- scribere, write, draw : see scribe, 
script, etc., and cf. ascribe, describe, inaerihe, pre- 
scribe, proscribe, aubaivribe, etc.] 1, To -write 
or insenbe around. Aahmole. [Rare.] — 2. To 
mark out certain bounds or linuts for; inclose 
within certain limits ; limit ; bound ; confine ; 
restrain. v 


Old .Simeon did comprehend and circumscribe In hi* 
arm* him that filled all the world. 

Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. 1886), 1. 66. 
That moaa of flesh that circumecribee mo limits not my 
mind. Sir T. Frowne, Uoliglo Medici, 11. 11. 


Has seen eternal order eircumiKribe 
And bound the motions of uterual change. 

Fryant, The Fountain. 
3. In geom., to draw around so as to touch at as 
many points as possible, a curve u said to be cir- 
cumscribed about a polygon when it passes through bvery 
vertex of the latter ; a multilatoral flgore la said to olroum- 
scrlbe or he circumscribed about a curve when Its every 
side Is tangent to the curve. The term Is also applied sim- 
ilarly to surfaces. Thus, a cone circumscribes a surface 
only If every side of It is tangent to that eartace. 

clrciUl»8crib«d(B6r-kum-8kribd'),i>, a. [Pp. of 
droumacribe, «.] Inclosed witmn certain um- 



its: naoroir, m applied to the mind: speeifl- 
oally, ia Mthol., applied to tumors whoso oases 
are well defined and distinct from the surround- 
ing parts. 

droomscrlber (s^r-kum-skrS'bSr), n. One who 
or that which circumscribes. 

drcunucript (sftr'kum-skript), a. C= P. eiroon- 
sorit =s Pg. oircumaeripto = It. oireonaeritto, < 
L. oiroumacrijptua, pp. of oiretimacribere, circum- 
scribe: see <»rctt»wm6c.] Circumscribed; lim- 
ited. [Bare.] 

Theaa retulte teem clearly to ahow that the notion of 
tmall eifcumteript areas [In the hraln), each one of wWch 
iwrforma certain definite functiona, must ))e abandoned. 

New Princeton Jiev., 1. 140. 

clrcumscrlptlblet (sAr-kum-skrip'ti-bl), a. [< 
L. eircumacriptua, pp. of circumacribcre (see cir- 
n^nacribe), + -i-ble.J Capable of being circum- 
scribed, limited, or confined. 

He that ella on high and never aleepa, 

Nor in one place u eircunucriptme. 

Marlowe, Tamburlaine, II., 11. 2. 

drcionscriptlon (sfer-kum-skrip'shon), w. [= P. 
drconaeription = 8p. circunacripcim = Pg. cir- 
cumerip^ = It. circonacristone, < L. ctrcwnt- 
8cripHo(n~), < circumacribcre, pp. eircumacriptua, 
circumscribe: see dreumaoribe.} If. A writing 
aroimd ; a circular inscription. 
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hence, examining carefully all the circum- 
stances that may affect a determination ; watch- 
ful on all sides; cautious; wary. 

You rulera and ofiloera, be wUoand eireumepect, look to 
your clmrge, and »eo you do your dutiea. 

' Sermon of tlio Plough. 


2. The act of oircumsoribiiig or the state of be- 
ing oiroumscribed ; the act of bounding, set- 
tling, or defining; limitation; restraint; con- 
finement: as, the dreumacription of arbitrary 
power. 

I would not my unhoused free condition 
Yat into eiraumseription and confine. 

Shak., Othello, i. 2. 

8. The exterior line which marks the form of a 
figure or body; periphery: as,thec»rou»Mdr<B- 
fMwofaloaf. 

oirciimBcriptive (s^r-kum-skrip'tiv), a. [= So. 
drounacriptivo s= Pg. droumacriptivo, < L. ctr- 
cumaoriptua, pp. of drcumacriberc ; see dreum- 
aeript and -iw.] 1. Circiimscribiug or tend- 
ing to circumscribe; bringing under certain 
limits or limitations. Milton, — 2. Forming 
or coincident with the superficies of a body. 
[Bare.] 

Such as Is cironnuKiriptive, or depending upon the wiioie 
stone, as lu the eogiestone, is properiy cnlied the figure. 

N. Grew. 

circTunBcriptIvely (sfer-kum-skrip'tiv-li), adv, 
1. In a circumscriptive or limited manner or 
sense. [Bare.] — 2. In such a manner as to 
occupy space and proveut otlier bodies from 
occupying it : as, a body is situated where it is 
droumacnp tively. 

The nature of a soul Is not to bo eircuniecriptively in 
place. Bp. Mownlagu, Appeal to Cwsar, p. 231. 

circnmscrlptly fs^r'kum-skript-li), adv. Nar- 
rowly ; in a slavishly literal sense. [Bare.] 

These words taken ctrcunurmpflp , . . nrojustas much 
against plain equity and the meri^y of religion ns tliese 
words of " Take, eat, this Is ray l«>dy," eleraontally under- 
stood, are against nature and sense. 

Milton, Divorce, 11. 15. 

drciunseated (sAr-kum-se'ted), n. a, [< dreum- 
+ aeated.] Seated around. CtifUm, [Rare.] 

clrcumseptt (86r-kum-sept')i h [< I'* 

cumaeptua, pp. of dreumsepire, < dreum, around, 
+ aepire, awpire, he^e in, < aepea, awpea, a 
hedge : see sepfuw.] To hedge in ; inclose ; sur- 
round. 

So that here wo stand like sheep in a fold eiroumcepted 
and compassed between our enemies and our doubtful 
friends. l/all. Rich. III., an. 3. 

drciunsepted (sAr-kum-sep'ted), p. a. [Pp. of 
droumaept, i;.] Hedged aoout: in entom., ap- 
plied to the wings when the norvures are so 
lurranged that the outer ones accompany and 
strengthen the margin all round, as in certain 
Diptera. 

drcnniBOlar (sfir-kum-sa'lftr), a. [< L. droum, 
around, + aol, sun, + -«r3.] Surrounding the 
sun ; situated about the sun. 

It has not been pr 
In eircut/uolar orbiti 


Shak., Rich. 

You know I iiave many enemies. ... It Is, therefore, 
the more necessary for you to l>e extremely eirewnepeet In 
all your liehavior, that uo advantage may be given to their 
malevolence. B. PratMin, Antobiog., p. 846. 

drcmnspect (sar-kum-spekt'), v. t. [< L. oir- 
cumapectare, look around attentively, freq. of 
dreumapicere : see drcumapect, a.] To look on 
all sides of; examine carefully; scrutinize. 
[Bare.] 

To cimimepect and note dally all defects. 

Neivcourt, Bupertorium, p. 238. 

circumspection (sar-kum-spek'shon), n. [= F. 
drconapectknt = Sp. circunapecdon = Pg. cir- 
cumapecfdo = It. dreonapedone, < L. dreum- 
apeclio(n-), < circumaincere, look around; soo 
drcumapect, a.] Attention to all the facts and 
circumstances of a case, and to natural or 
probable consequences, with a view to ascer- 
tain the correct or safe course of conduct or to 
avoid undesirable results ; watchfulness; wari- 
ness; caution: as, a\y drcumapection,” Milton, 
P. L., iv. 637. 

He shook his head, and observed tliat an alf air of this sort 
demanded the utmost eireumapection. 

Ooldemith, Vicar, xii. 

Tile active, energetic man, loving activity fur its own 
sake, . . . wonts the delicate eireumepection of another 
man who does not love activity for its own sake, but is 
energetic only at tim spur of liis special emls. 

A. Bain, (Virr. Yorces. 
=Syn. Vigilance, thuughtfulnosR, forecast, delilmratiun. 

circnmapectioust (sftr-kum-spok ' shus), a. [< 
eireumapection + -oua, as ambUioua from ambi- 
tion. 'i Circumspect; vigilant; cautious. Moit- 
mouth. 

circumBpective (sir-kum-spek'tiv), a. [< cir- 
cumapect, V., + -irc.l Literally, looking about 
in every direction ; nonce, cautious ; careful of 
consequences; wary; vigilant. [Bare.] 

All sty, slow things, with cireumepeetive eyes. 

Pofie, Essay on Man, Iv. 226. 

circomBpectively (sfir-kum-spek'tiv-li), adv. 
In a circumspective manner. Foxc. [Rare.] 

circmilBpectly (sfer'kum-spekt-li), adv. In a 
circumspect manner; oautfously; prudently. 

See then that ye walk Hreumepeetly, not ns fools, but us 
wise, Eph. V. 15. 

Then jmlge yourself and prove yuiir man. 

As circumejmctlp os you can. Coivper, Erlendship. 

clrcumBpectnOBS (sdr'kum-spekt-ncs), n. [< 
drcumapect, a., + -wm.] 15ie quality of being 
circumspect; caution; circumspoctioh ; pru- 
dence. 

circtunspicnoUB (86r-knm-8pik'u-UH), a. [< L. as 
if *drcumapimua, < dreumapicere, look around : 
uee drcumapect, a. Ct. conaptcuoua.] So situated 
as to bo seen on all sides. [Bare.] 

God shall, like the air, be eircnmepiewouii round about 
1dm. Feltham, Resolves, 1. 98. 

circumstance (s^r'kum-stans), n. [< ME. dr- 
cumatance, -ataunce = P. drconatanco = Pr. Pg. 
dreumatanda s= Sp. circunatanda s= It. dreon- 
atarnia, drcoaUmzta, < L. dreumatantia, a stand- 
ing around, a state, condition, attribute, cir- 
cumstance (tr. Or. neplcTaatt), < drcumstan{t-)a, 
surrounding: seo dreuntatant,'] 1. A fact re- 
lated to another fact and mo^fying or throw- 
ing light upon its meaning, signinoanoe, impor- 
tance, etc., without affecting its essential na- 
ture ; something attending, appendant, or rela- 
tive; something incidental; an accidental or 
unessential accompaniment; especially, some 
fact which gives rise to a certain presumption 
or tends to afford evidence. 

He that la truly dedicate to war 

Hath uo Self-love ; nor he that loves himself 

Hath not essentially, but by cireumetanee, 

The name of valour. Shak., 2 Hen. VI., v. 2. 

It eireumetance* load me, I will find 
Where truth Is hid. StuMc., Hamlet, 11. 2. 

Come, do not hunt, 

^d labour so about for eircwnttance, 

you have f 

B. Jonaun, Sejauus, ill. 1. 
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8. Collectively, detail; minuteness; specifica- 
tion of particulars. 

With eitvwnatanee and oaths, so to deny 
This chain. SAoJfc., C. of E., v. 1. 

this eiraumatanee f 
B, Jonaon, Every J! 

With all eireumatanee they tell us when and who first 
set f<Kit upon this islaud. Milton. 

4. A coromonious accompaniment; a formal- 
ity required by law or custom ; more specifical- 
ly, in a concrete sense, ai^uncts of pomp and 
ceremony; ceremonies; display. 


All quality, 

Pride, pomp, and circumstance of glorious war. 

Shak., Othello, tU. S. 

We set him vpon a rug, and then l>r<mght our Qooem- 
our to liim with Drums and Trumpets : whoro after some 
circumetaneee, for they vie few compliments, we treated 
of peace wltli them. 

Capf. John Smith, True Travels, II. SSB. 
The aged Harper's soul awoke t 
Tlieii would he sing acliicvements high, 

And circurnelattee of olilvalry. 

Scoff, L. of L. M., vi., Epilogue. 
6. The surroundings, rarely of a thing, gener- 
ally of a person; existing condition or state of 
things; facts external to a person considered 
as helping or, more especially, as hindering his 
designs, or as inducing him to act in a certain 
way; predicament, unforeseen or unprovided 
for ; a person’s worldly estate, or condition of 
wealth or poverty ; fortune ; means : generally 
in the plural. 

None but a virtuous man can hope well In all eireum- 
etaiwee. Bacon. 


Who does the best his eireumatanee allows, 

Does well, acts noldy ; angels could no more. 

Young, Night Thoughts, 11. Bl. 
1 am the very slave of eireumatanee 
And impulse —borne away with every breath 1 

Byron, Saraanapalus, Iv. 1. 

Now, the time for seeing the young women of a Grecian 
city, all congregated under the liapplest eireumataneea of 
display, was in their local festivals. I>e Qttincey, Homer, t. 

IDs eireumetancea are more afiiuent than ever. 

Goldamith, Vicar, tlL 
6. Event; occurrence; incident. 

Comiuerors weeping for new worlds, or the like eivcujn- 
etance in Idstory. Addison. 

Tile poet lias gat 
terrify the Imagination, 

Easy olroumstances, moderate wealth.- Narrow clp- 
cumstances, respectatiie poverty. — Not a olroum- 
stanos to, nothing in comparison with. (U. S.] b. Bya. 

1. Incident, Occurrence, etc, .See event. 

circunxBtance (shr'kum-stans), v. t. ; pret. and 
pp, circumatanced, ppr. circumatandng. [< dr- 
cumatance, n.] 1. To place in a particular situ- 
ation or condition with regard to attending facts 
or incidents: only in the past participle: as, 
he was so dreumatunced that he could not ac- 
cept. 

Another miscarriage of the like nature, more odiously 
eircwnatanced, was also discovered. 

N. Morton, New England's Memorial, p, 122. 

In one so circumatanced It cannot he supposed that such 
a trifle . . . would be much resented. 

Barham, Ingoldsby Legends, 1. 01. 

2. To control or guide by circumstances: only 
in the following passage. 

Caa. TIs Imt a little way that I can bring you, 

For I attend here ; but I’ll see you soon. 

Bian. 'Tla very good : 1 must lie circumatane’d. 

.Shak., Othello, 111. 4. 
8. To furnish or dress out with incidents and 
details; add circumstances to. [Bare.] 

The poet took the matters of fact os they came down to 
him, and circumatanced tliem after his own manner. 

Addison, Spectator, No. 861. 

droamstantt (sfer'kum-stant), a. and n. [» 
Sp. dreunatante =« Pg. dreumatante ss It, dreon- 
atante, dreoatante, < L. drcumatan(t-)8, ppr. of 
dreumatare, surround, stmid around, < dreum, 
around, + atare, stand. Hence drcumatance.] 
I. a. Surrounding. 


d Bleotrleity, p. 88. 
dreoniiipect (s^r'kum-spekt), a. [33 F. dreon- 

r ct SB Sp. dreunapeeto s= Pg. droumapecto = 
dreonapetto, < L, drmmapectua, prudent, pp. 
of dreumapicere, look around, be cautious, take 
heed, < dreum, around, + epecere, look: see ape- 
dee, apif.} Literally, looking about on all Bldea ; 


Inward essence and outwanl eireumataneaa. J. Caird. 
2. A particular or detail; a matter of small 
oonsequenoe: as, that is a mere drcumatance 
oompared to what followed. 

To use too many cinumaUmeaa ere one come to the mat* 
ter la wearisome. Bacon, Of Disoourse. 


A fair candlestick, hearing a goodly and brl^t taper, 
which sends forth light to all the liouse, but round about 
itself there Is a shadow and tdrountsfiHU darkness. 

Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. 1886), I. 887. 
n. n. A bystander; a spectator. 

When these eircumstanfs sliall but live to sea 
The time that I prevaricate from thee. 

nerriek, HeiperidM, p. 81. 



dreomstuitiabla 

fltrnulutluitlAblet (s^-kum-etan'shir^-bl), a. 

[< dreumtantiiate), v., 4- •able.'} Capable of 
being oircuntstantiated. Jer, Taylor. 
drOlUDUltailtial (Bto-kum-stan'sh^), a. and n. 
[sc F. oiroomtandel ss Bp. ciroumtanoial ss Pg. 
etroumetaneial, < L. as if "circumtantialia, < cir- 
outnetantia. oiroamatanco : see circumstance, n.] 

1, a. 1. Attending; incidental; casual; bus* 
talning a minor or less important relation. 

This Is an attempt tu separate wliat is sulsitantlal and 
material from wiint is oircviiutantial and useless in tils- 
tory. Ootdumith, The Martial Review, J*rof. 

AU that Is merely circutiutanlial shall be subordinated 
to and in keeping with what is essential. J. Calrd. 

2. Consisting in, pertaining to, or derived from 
oircurastancos or particular incidents: as, cir- 
cumstantial evidence. 

The usual character of human testimony is substantial 
truth under cireuinttanlial variety. Paley. 

Strangers, whether wrecked and clinging tn a raft, or 
duly eseortetl and accompanied by imrtnianteaus, have 
alwi^n had a eircwtutantial fascination fur tile virgin 
mind, against which natl /o merit lias urged Itself in vain. 

Oeorge Eliot. Mladleinarch, I. 129. 
8. Abounding with circumstances ; exhibiting 
or stating all the circumstances : ndnuto ; par- 
ticular; detailed: as, a circumstantial aceoaut 


Olrctunstantilal evldsnoa, evidence from more or less 
relevant clroinnstances or Incidents hearing upon a case 
under consideration, as distinguished from direct tosti- 
mony. Such evidence may either bo fjiilte Inadequate to 
establish the fact, or constitute N logical Inference the 
atrougest proof of ita existeiiue. aflyn. 3. Particular, etc. 
Bee minute, a. 

n. n. Bomething incidental and of subordi- 
nate importauco; an accident or incident; a 
oiroumstauce : opposed to an essential. 

To study thy preceptive will, to iindorstand oven ttio 
niceties and eircumstantiale of my iluty. 

Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. 1836), 1. 73. 


dreimiBtUltiality (s^r-kum - stan - shi - al 'i - ti ), 
n. ; pi. circumstantialitios (-tie), [< 
iial + -»fy.] 1. The quality of boing circum- 
stantial; minuteness; fullness of detail: as, 
the drcumtantiality of a story or dosoriptiou. 

from the eireumtlantiality . . . [of Homer's account of 
killing a wild goat), it is evident that some lionour attach- 
ed tu tlie tpurUmiui who had succeeded in such auH|itiu'u, 
I)e (Juincfij, Uumer, it. 

2. A circumstance ; a particular detail. 

The deep Impression of so memorahlu a tragedy had car- 
ried into popular romcrabraiice vast numbers of siieclal- 
tles and mrcumetantialitift. De Qiiincey, Uumer, HI. 

dmunstadltially (s^r-kum - stan ' sh^ -i), adv. 
1, In regard to circumstances ; not essentially; 
accidentally, [liare.] 


y itltTorent. Olanviiltt, Hcep. 8ei. 

2. Minutely; exactly; with every circumstance 
or particular. 

To set down somewhat ciretinut antially not only the 
events hut tlie maimer of my triala 

BoyU, Works, 11. 470. 

Cireninstantiate (s^r-kum-stan'shi-at), t'. f. ; 
pret. aud jm. circumstantiated, ppr. circumstaii- 
tiating. (C NL. as if *circutnstantiatus, pp. of 
*oircumstantiare, < L. circumstantia, circum- 
stance: see circumstance, n,, and -ate^.} 1. To 
place in particular cirGumstanoes ; invest with 
particular conditions, accidents, or adjuncts. 
[Rare.] 

If the act were otherwise eirewMtantiated, it miglit will 
that freely which now it wills reluctantly. BramhaU. 
2. To place in a particular condition with re- 
gard to power or wealth. [Rare.] 

' A number iiiniiitely superior and the best cireuriutan- 
tiated are for the sucoesslon of ilaiiovcr. Swift. 

8. To confirm Iw circumstances ; establish cir- 
ciunstantially. [The prevalent use of the word.] 


4. To describe circumstantially; give full or 
minute details regarding. [Rare.] 

De Roe Is tlie only author known who has so plausibly 
eireumetantiated his false historical records os to make 
them pass fur genuine, even with literary men and critics. 

IM Quincey, Homer, HI. 

dreanutantiatet (sdr-kum-stan 'shi-iM), a. [< 
NL. *circumstantiatus, pp. : see tho v«tb.] Cir- 
cumstantial. 
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droosuitaatlattoii (sdr-kum-Btan-shi-i'Bbpn), 
n. [< dreumstantiate, v. : see -ation.} The act 
of circumstantiating, or investing with circum- 
stantial and plausible adjuncts. 

By inventing such little eireuinstantiatione of any char- 
acter or incident os seem, by their apparent inertness of 
effect, to verify themselves. Be (Quincey, Homer, Hi. 

circumatantlyf (s6r'kum-8tant-liy, Odt). r< 
dreumstant (with ref. to dreumstanoe) + ] 

Circumstantially; exactly. 

A gentleman . . . enttes asunder certain partes of tho 
wild beoste tn a certain order very cireuvutantly. 

Chaltyner, Tralso of Folllo. 

circumterraneons (ser^kum-te-ra'nfi-us), a. 
[< L. dreum, around, + terra, earth : see ter- 
raneous.} Around the earth ; being or dwell- 
ing around the earth. Ilallywell. [Rare.] 

dreumtorsion (ser-kum.tAr'ahqn), n. [< cir- 
cum- 4- torsion.} A torsional stress; an olastio 
force tending to make a bar, fiber, etc., untwist 
itself. 

drcnmtrlanfle (sAr'kum-tri'ang-gi), «. [< 
dreum- 4- tnangle.} In math,, a circumscribed 
triangle. 

ciroum’fcroplcal (s6r-kum-trop'i-kal), a. [< dr- 
eam- 4- tropic 4- -al.} Surrounding the tropics ; 
adjacent to tropical regions. 

The total tiutiilmr of species of coral in the eircumtropi- 
eal seas must be verv groat ; In the Red Sea alone, 1*20 
kinds, Hcoordliig to Ehreuberg, have been observed. 

Darwin, Coral Reefs, p. 87. 

drcnmtmdtilate (sftr-kum-un'dfi-lat), *>. t. [< 
dreum- 4* undulate, r.] To flow round, as waves. 
[Rare.] 

CircnmTallatA (s^r-kum-val'&t), d. t . ; pret. and 
pp. circumvallated, ppr. circumvallating. [< L. 
circumvallatus, pp. of drcumvallare (> It. dr- 
convallare = Bp. drciinvalar s= Pg. circumval- 
lar), wall around, < dreum, around, -t- vallare, 
wall, fortify with a rampart, < vallum, wall, ram- 
part ; see wall.} To surround with or as with a 
rampart or fortified lines. Johnson. 

drcnmvallate (8<»r-kum-val'at), «. [< L. cir- 
cumvaUatm,pp.: HOGt\iG\erh.} Walled in< sur- 
rounded by or as by a parapet oireumvallats 

papUln, targe paldUfe, 7 to 12 in number, on the back part 
of file tongue. They are of tho sliapc of a truncated cone, 
and are surrounded liy an annular depression (fossa) and 
elevation (vallum). Also called calyet/nrin paTMlat. 

dreumvaUation (s^r'^kum-va-la'shon), n. [=S 
F. circonrallation = Bp. drcunvaladon as Pg. dr- 
cumvalla^ffo ss It. drconvalladone, < NL. 
cumvallatio(n-), < L. drcumvallare, wall around : 
see drcumrallate, r.] In fort., the art or act of 
throwing up fortifications about a place, either 
for defenso or attack ; the lino of works so 
formed. Bfieciflcally - (n) A line of works thrown iiji to 
jirotect an investing or besle^dtig Briiiy_ from attacks in the 

, surroii- 

le camp of a besieging army. 

we rode «. 

I being then in the field. 

Evelyn, Diary, 1641. 

Tlie wall of eireummllation round Paris, ami tho places 
by whicli We are to be let out and In, are nearly completed. 

Jeferum, Correspondence, II. 224. 

, . apidly 

foniied. MaeatUap, Hist. Eng., xxi. 

drciunvectlont (sOr-kum-vek'shqn), n. [< lo 
circumvecHo{n-), < drcumvectus, pp, of *drcum- 
vehcre, cany around, dep. dreumvehi, rido 
around, < dreum, around, 4- vehere.G&rry, move : 
see vehicle, and cf. convection, etc.] A carrying 
about. A. Phillips, 1706. 

dxenmyent (sAr-kum-vent'), 0 . t. [< L. efr- 
cumrentua, pp. of dreumvenire (> F. dreonvenir 
= Bp. circunvenir (obs.) = It. dreonvenire), 
come around, eucompass, beset, deceive, cheat, 
< circum, around, 4- venire ss E. come.} To 
gain advantage over by artfulness, stratagem, 
or deception ; defeat or get the better of by 
cunning; get around; outwit; overreach: as, 
to circumvdit one’s enemies. 

It might lie the pate of a politician, . . . one that could 
circumvent Qud, might it not? Shah., Hamlet, v. 1. 

Circumvented thus by fraud. MiUon, T. b, ill. 162. 

With a comuioiiplaoe capacity, and with a narrow polit- 
ical education, he intended to circumvent the moat pro- 
found statesman of his age. 

Motley, Dutch Republic, III. 630. 

= Syn, ^oeeheati. 

circHinyentlon (sfer-kum-ven'shon), fi. [ss F. 
dreonvention ss Sp. dreunvendon ss It. dreon- 
vendone, < LL. cnreumventio(n-), < L. dreum- 


ilngttlar uapooity. 


venire, circumvent: seo dreumvent.} 1. The 
act of circumventing; the act of outwitting or 
overreaching; deception; fraud; stratagem. 
Tliey stuff thlr Prisons, but with men committed rather 
race to every by ciroumMttiion, then otgr Joot oauoe. 

‘ ^ Ifilton, niot. Eng., lU. 


2. Means of circum'venting. Shak. [Rue.] 
—a. InScotoloic, anaotoffraudordecMt. 
(drcnmyentiTe (sfer-kum-ven ' tiv), a. [< dr- 
eumvent 4- -Ive.} Tending or designed to cir- 
cumvent; deceiving by artifices; outwitting; 
deluding. 

circamyentor (sOr-kum-ven t^r), «. [< ll, 
dreumventor, i L. dreumvenire, circumvent : see 
dreumvent.} 1. One who oiroumvents, or gains 
his piurpose by cunning or wiles ; a plotter or 
schemer. 

Your majesty now of late hath found ... the said 
Thomas CromwoH, Earl of Essex, ... to be the most 
false and corrupt traltour, deceiver, and ctrcumvenlor 
against your most royal person. 

By. Burnet, Records, ill. 16. 

2, Same as dreumferentor, 1. 
cibretunyersionf (86r-kum-v6r'shpn), n. [< L. 
drcumversio(n-), < dreumvertere, pp. dreumver- 
sus, turn around, < dreum, around, + vertere,pp, 
versus, turn : see verse,} A turning about, Hol- 
land. [Rare.] 

circumydStf {s^T-kum-vost')) ^* dreum- 

vestire, clothe or cover over, < dreum, around, 
■b vestirc, clothe: see ee.s<, invest, etc.] To 
cover round, ns with a garment. 

Who on this base tlie eartii didst IVrmly found, 

And mad'st the deep to cirewnvesl it round. 

Sir U. Wottnn, Poems. 
Circumyolation (sor " kum - vo - la ' shon), n, [< 
L. as if *circumvolatio(n-), < circurnvolare, pp. 
circumvolatua, tiy aroun^ < circum, around, 4- 
volare, fly : see volant.} The act of flying about, 
[Rare.] 

circuinvolution (8hr"kum-vo-lu'Bhqn), n. [^ 
F. dreonvolution = Bp, circunvolucidn = Pg. etJV 
cumvolufdo = It. ctr«)nnolt«:ione, < L. as if *cir- 
cumvoluHo(n-), < circumvolvcre, pp. circumvolu- 
tus, roll around: see cireumvolvc.] 1. The act 
of rolling around. 

stable, without clreumooltUion ; 

Eturnall rest. 

Dr. II. More, Psyeliathanasia, III. 11. 80. 
2. The state of being rolled around or wound 
into a roll. 

Tile twisting of tho guts is really either a cirewnvolu- 
tion or insertion of one part of the gut within tlie other. 

ArtnUhnot, 

8, One of tho windings of a thing wound or 
twisted; a convolution. [Rare.] — 4, Figura- 
tively, a winding; a rotmdabout method of pro- 
cedure. 

r temper for sentimental circum- 
Dimieli, t'uniiigsby, vl. 2. 

Never did a monarch hold so steadfastly to a deadly pur- 
jMjse, or proceed so langnidly anil with so much circum- 
volution to Ills goal. Molley, Uiitoli Itupublie, II. 102. 

circiunyolyet (s^r-kum-volv' ), v. [=S It. dreon- 
volgcre, < L. circumrolvere, roll around, < circum, 
around, 4- folcerc, roll: ugg volution.} I. trans. 
To turn or cause to roll about ; cause to revolve. 

Wlieno'er we circum)}olne onr eyes. 

Herrick, On Fletcliur's Ineompurablo Plays. 

To ascribe to eacli sphere an intulligeiiee to cvvumvolve 
it were unpliHosoplileal. Glanville, Seep. Sd. 

H. in trans. To roll around; revolve. JS. 
Darwin. 

drcumyolyencei (s^r-kum-vol' vens), n. [< 
drcumvolve 4- -c»cc.] Circumvolution ; revo- 
lution. 

See the piled floors of tho sky, and their furniture, 
clouds, circumvolveiKe, contest, aud war. 

//. .fenninyg, Rosicruclans, p. 76. 

circus (sftr'kiis), n. [= F. cirque = Sp. Pg. It. 
dreo = D. O. Sw. circus = Dan. drkus, < L. dr- 
CHS, a circle, ring (in this sense commonly dr- 
eulus: see drolc), a circus (see def. 1), a race- 
course, = Gr. KolKOi, later Kt/moi, a ring, a circle, 
also, after the L., a circus. Hence (from L. dr- 
cus) uU, E. circ, circle, circum-, circulate, cirque, 
endrele, etc., aud search, q. v.] 1. In Rom. 
antiq., a large, oblong, roofless inclosiU'e, usett 
especially for horse- and chariot-races, it was 
rounded at one end, and liad at the other the barriers or 
starthig-places for the horses. Tlie course passed round 
a low central wall, called tho spina, wlilch reached nearly 
from end to end, and was surrounded l)y tiers of seats 
rising one almve another for the uecommodatioii of the 

S iiectators. It was essentially an adaututloji of the Greek 
Ipnodrome, but was used also, like the ainphitlieater, for 
gladiatorial contests, combats with wild beasts, etc. 

This broken circu*. where the rock-weeds climb 
Flaunting with yellow blossoms, and defy 
Tho gods to whom its walls were piled so high. 

Bryant, Ruins of Italloa (trohaX 
2. In modern times, a place of amusement 
where feats of horsemanship and acrobatic dis- 
plays form the principal entertainment; the 
company of performers in such a place, with 
their equipage; the entertaiiunent given. 



Ofanrateirtldi 


A VluHAt nUw, lika^ om of thoM eirmm* wMoh, ta 
gn^dtlM lomewWs, doth glv« a pleaaant ipeotaole of 
mninghoniM air^SidnJh. 

raey muit have aome^lna to eat, and the evroiM-thowa 
to look at. 0. Old VoL of Ufe, p. l. 

3. In England, the space formed at the inter- 
section of two streets by making the buildings 
at the angles concave, so as to give the inter- 
vening space the form of a circle ; as, Oxford 
Circus, Regent Circus, in London.— 4. An in- 
closed space of any kind ; a circuit. 

The narrow circus of my dungeon wall. 

Byron, Lament of Taaeo. 
Snbaequently to thl» event (the eruption of a voloonol 
oonilderable dislocations have taken place, and an oval 
circus has been formed by subsidence. 

Darwin, Oeol. Observations, I. 46. 


twnicn seej. c. eyaneus is the com- 
mon harrier of Europe; C. hudsonius is the North Auicvi- 
^ marsh-hawk; and there are sundry otlier species.— 
CnttnuiinOVSmsatB, in vathol., movements in a circle, the 
result of some unilateral lesions uf the base of the brain 

die perdue t P. pron. sSr per-dU' ) . [P. , lit. lost 
wax : circ, (. L. cera, 'wux ; perdue, fern, of perdu, 
pp. of perdre, < L. perdere, lose : see cere, «., and 
^ordw.J A method of casting bronze by mak- 
ing a model in wax and inclosing it in plaster, 
melting the wax out of the plaster, and then 
using the latter as a mold lor the bronze. 

cirket, n. See eirgue. 

drl (sorl), n. [< Mj. cirlus, < It. drlo, whistling 
(of a thrush), < sirlare, whistle (like a thrush), 
s= Sp. ohirlar ss Pg. chilrar, twitter.] Same as 
cirl~ounting. [Bare, except in composition.] 

Obl-bnnting (s6rl'bun*ting), n. [< cirl -f bunt- 
sn^.] A bird of tho family lYingUMdas and ge- 
nus Umberisa, 
the E. cirlus, a 
common Euro- 
pean species. 

Also written as 
two words, <j»W 
hunting, 

dMtte(86rk),n, 

[Early mod. E. / 
also drke: < 

P. cirque, < L. 
circus : see cir- 
cus, and of. 
dre.] 1. A cir- 
cus. [Obso- 
lete or poeti- 
cal.] 

Although the 

draws were gen- ' ~ 

eralty consecrated Cirl-buntiag {Bmierita cirlut). 

unto Neptune, yet 

it seemetb that the Suune had a speclall interest In this. 

Saiulys, Trnvnlles, p. 282. 

See, the Cirque fulls 1 th' unplllurM temple nods. 

Pope, Duuclad, ill. 107. 
8. A circle ; specifically, a circle regarded as 
inclosing any space or surrounding anjf object 
or group of objects. [Obsolete or poetical.] 
When wo saw our old acquaintance would nut stay 
aboord vs as before for hostage, but did what they could 
to draw vs into a narrow cirke, wo exchanged one Owen 
Orifflu with them for a yong fellow of theirs. 

Quoted in C'apt. John Smith's True Travels, I. 111. 

Like a dismal Cirque 
Of Druid stones upon a forlorn moor. 

Keait, Hyperion, 1. 

3. Same as cotnb^. 

Cixoraemonchant (sirk'kfi'shant), o. Lying 
ooued up or in a circle. [A poetical coinage.] 
He found a palpitating snake, 

Bright, and cirqw-cowhant in a dusky Iwake. 

Keats, Lamia. 

Oirrate (sir'fit). a. [< L. cirratus, curled, hav- 
ing rhaglets, \ cirrus: see cirrus.] Having 
cim or a cirrus; cirriferous or oirrigerous. — 
ClrratC antenns, antenme in which each ioTnt has one 
•rmore long, curved, or curled processes, which are gen- 
erally fringed with line hairs : a uodlflcatlon of the pecti- 
nate type. „ 

CiXTatra (sir'fi-ted), a. [< cirrate + -«d2.] 
Provided with cirri or a cirrus; curled like a 
cirrus ; oirrose. 

drth*. Eor words beginning thus, not found 
under this form, see mr^. 

dxrhoiiocnifl (si-ron'9-8U8), n. [< Qt. iupp6c, 
tawny, + vtkrof, disease.] In paflto?., a diseased 
condition of a fetus, characterized by a yellow 
appearance of the pleura, peritoneum, etc. 

drraoslB (si-ro'sis), n. [fiL. (> F. cirrhose), < 
Or. Kippof, tawny, + -osis.] In pathol., chronic 
inflammation of interstitial connective tissue, 
especially of tho liver. The name U derived from the 
reflow appearance of the Uver when in ^s condition, but 
it imiy be applied to the Mune sUte ezbiUted in other or- 


otobotlc (si-rot'lk), a. [< cirrhosis : see -oWe.] 
.^eoted with op having the character of cir- 
rhosis. 

cirri, ff. Plural of cirrus. 

OirriDTaach (sir'i-brangk), a. and n. [< L. eir- 
^ (see cirrus) -i- bronchia, gills.] I. a. Hav- 
ing cirrous gills: applied to the tooth-shells. 

H. «. One of tho CUrribranchiata. 

Also cirribranohiate. 

Oirribranchiata (sir-i-brang-ki-&'t^), n. pi. 
[NL., neut. pi, of eirribranchiaius : see cirri- 
branchiate.'] An order of scaphopodous mol- 
lusks, having the oral extremity surmounted by 
filiform tentacles, it was proposed for the family / 
Dentaliida (which sec), or tooth-shells. Also drribran- ' 
ehia, Cirrhibranekia, Cirrobranehia, Cirrobranehiata, Cir- C 
rhobranehia, etc. 

cirribrancmata (sir-i-brang'ki-at), a. and n. 

[< NL. cirribranehiatus, < L. cirrus (see cirrus) 

+ NL. hranchiatus, having gills, branoluate: ( 
see cirribraneh and bratichiate.] Same as cirri- 
branch. 

cirriferous (si-rif'e-rus), a, [< L. cirrus (see ( 
cirrus) -f ferre, s= E. heart, -b -ous.] Provided 
with cirri or a cirrus ; cirrigerous. 

cirriform (sir'i-ffirm), a. [= P. cirriforme, < 
L. cirrus (see cirrus) -r forma, form.] Formed 
like a tendril ; curly, as a cirrus. 

cirrigerous (si-rij'g-rus), a. [< L. ctrrujf (see 
cirrus) -t- gercre, carry, + -ous.] Bearing cirri 
or a cirrus; cirrate; cirriferous. 

The . . . peristomlol Hointte U eirrigsrous. 

Huxley, Anat. Invert., p. 206. 

Cirrigrade (sir'l-grad), a. and n. [< L. cirrus 
(see cirrus) + gradi, go.] I. a. Moving by 
means of tendril-like appendages : as, cirrigrade 
Acalepha. Carpenter. 

II. n. That which moves by means of cirri. 
R. Owen. 

olrriped, drripede (slr'i-ped, -ped), a. and n. 
[= F. cirripbdc, < NL. citrines (gted-), < L. cir- 
rus (see cirrus) + pes (ped^ a= E.,/o«f.] I. a. 
Havmg foot like cirri ; specifically, pertaining 
to the Cirripedia. Also cirropodous. 

II. n. One of the Cirripedta. 

Certain hermaphrodite cirripedes are aldeil In their re- 
production by a whole cluster of what I Imve called com- 
plemeiital males, which differ wonderfully from the ordi- 
nary hermaphrodite form. 

Darwin, Different Forms of Flowers, p. 278. 


Oirrobranchiata, pi. Bee Cirribranchiata. 
cirro-cumulus (sir-^xfi'mfl-lus), n. [< L. cir- 
rus (see cirrus) + cumulus, a heap : see cumulus.] 
A form of cloud having the character of both 
the cirrus and the cumulus. See cloudt, 1. 
Oirrodermaria (sir'^er-ma'ri-g), n. pi. [NL. 
(De Blainville), < L. cirrus (see cirrus) + Gr. 
otp/ia, skin, + -aria,] The echinoderms. 
Oirrophanns (sl-rof'a-nus), n. [NL., < L. cir- 
rus (see dints) + Gr. ^ondf, light, bri^t.] A 
genus of noctuid moths, founded by Grote in 
1872 on a sbigle species, C. trianguUjer. in gen- 
eral appearance It resembles the Areliida. The wlim 



Also drrhiped, drrhiitedc, drrhopod, drrho- 
pode, eirropoa, cirropode, 

Oirripeda (si-rip'e-dtt), n. pi. An improper 
fonn of Cirripedia. 

cirripede, «. and n. See drriped. 

Oirrfpedia (sir-i-pg'di-g.) , n. pi [NL. , neut. pi . 
of cirripca {-ped-y. see drriped,] A subclaes of 
low parasitic entomostracous a 

crustaceans; the barnacles 
and acorn-shells. They have a 
iiiultivalvular shell or carapace, and 
a mantle. The abdomen is rudl- 
mentary or obeoleto ; the feet are lu 
tho form of cirri (whence tho name) m 
and iionnallyCiuiiumlier; tbesexes r IJ ' 
arc mostly united, or, if distinct, the W 

male is a minute parasite uf the fe- ^ 

male; and the young are free, but tht g . ^ 

adults are affixed bv the bend to 
some foreign bmiy, either by a long y'' 
peduncle exserted from the shell, or / . fltW 

uftencr by a short process inclosed / ^ 

in the Shull. Those singularly ineta- / ' 

murjihosed and disguised cnista- ( 
cuansbecomedegrad^byparasitlsin 1 ' ll ' 

as they mature, tho free young being i, i l 11 

altogether mure highly organized \ 

than the fixed adults. They are usual- 
ly divided Into three orders, Ttwra- % O— 
eiea, AbdomitMlia, and Apoda, to Nk 
which a fourth, tthisocephala. Is 
sometimes added. Also CirrAiv^, 

Cirrhivedia, Cirrhovoda, drmopo’ 

des, CliTipe^, impedes, etc. ftee i^.i cirripeds. 

also cuts under Bolanw and L^. of 

Oirrites (si-n'tSz), n. [NL. Ur;sotBalan.uMa. 
(Oken, 1816), < L. drrus (see i 
drrus) + -ites.] The typical 
genus of fishes of tho family «, mC- 

CirriMa. Also Cirrhites (ori- 
ginally Cirrhitus). Lac4pMe, mem-duft maniiig » 

1803. tbeaaienea. 

Cirrltid (sir'i-tid), n, A fish of the family Cir- 
ritidm. Also oirrMtid. 

Olrritida (si-rit'i-de), n. pi. [NL., < drrites 
+ -id<e.] A family of acanthoptery^an fishes, 
represented by the genus CirrUes, to which dif- 
ferent limits have been ascribed. They have per- 
fect ventral flns, no bony stay for the preoperoulum, a con- 
tinuous lateral line, the lower rays of the pectoral tins un- 
branched, and neither trenchant teeth nor molsn in the 
Jaws. The species are oonfined to the Fadflc ocean, and 
some are important food-flsbes. The family has been di- 
vided into the sabfSrolliee Cirritinm, CkOodaetylinas, Chi- 
rmmdius,KiA BoptukMdiim. hlao CinkiiGuu 


thorax is square with a central crest; tho abdomen is stout; 
the antenno) ore stout, simple, and with thickened scape; 
tho head is hold forward ; the lahlal palpi are free and pro- 
jected ; tho front tlliieo have a simple superior terminal 
claw ; and Die ovipositor Is simple and exsurtlle. The ge- 
nus probably Imlongs with the Stiriina), Tliu larva la un- 
known. Alat) Cirrhophanw. 

clrropod, cirropode (sir'^-pod, -p6d), a. and n. 
[< L. drrus (see drrus) + Gr, wolr (rod-) ss E. 
foot.] Bee drriped, 

cirropodous (si-rop'p-dus), a, [< dtropod + 
•0M6.J Same as drrined. 
cirrose (sir'os), a, U NL. drrosus, < L. cfm«; 
see cirrus.] 1. In oof. : (a) Having a cirrus or 
tendril: specifically applied to a leaf tipped 
with a tendril, or, in mosses, with A very nar- 
row or hair-like sinuous point, (b) KosembUng 
tendrils, or coiling like them. — 2. In omith,, 
having tho head tufted with slender, usually 
curly, plumes. Coues. — 3. In enfoni., bearing 
one or more slender bunches of curved or 
curled hairs, as the enteunm of certain longl- 
com beetles. 

Also written drrous, drrhose, drrhous. 
cirrostomatoas (sir-9-8tom'a-tu8), a. Bame as 
cirrostomous. 

OirroStomi (si-ros'td-ml), n,pl. [NL., pi. of cir- 
roatomua : see drrosUmous.'] One of the many 
names applied to tho acranial vertebrates (PAo- 
ryngobranchia, Leptooardia, or Acrania) repre- 
sented by the genus Amphioxus or Branchio- 
stoma, the lanc^ets: so named from the cirri 
surrounding the mouth. 

Oirrostomida (sir-o-stom'i-dS), n. pA. [As Ctr- 
rosfomi + -ida.] Same as Cirrostomi, 
cirrostomons (si-ros't^-mus), a. [< NL. dr- 
roatomua, < L. cirriM (see drrus) + Gr. ardpa, 
mouth.] Having cirri around the mouth; spe- 
cifically, having the characters of the Cirro- 
stomi. Also drrostomatous, 
dlTO-stratUB (sir-^stTft'tus), n. [< L. drrus (see 
drrus) + stratus, spread flat; see stratum.] A 
form of cloud having the character of both the 
cirrus and tho stratus. See cloudt, 1. 
dnroteatllid (sir-p-til'thid), ». a cephalopod 
of the family Cirroteuthida. Also drrhoteuuUd. 
Olrroteuthida (8ir-^tu'thi-d§), n, pi. [NL., 
< Cirroteuthis + -ida.] A family of octopod 
cephalopoda, represented by the genua Cirro- 
teutkia, with a rather long body, provided witt 
short lateral fins (o&e on each side), supported 
by internal cartilage, and arms united nearly 
to the tips by a broad umbrellar web. Also 
drrhoteuthida. 

Oirrotenihls (sir-^-tu'this), ». [NL., < L. 
ru$ (see drrus) + Gr, rnflff, a squid.] 


Oirrotouthli 

aoi of auttleflshea, typical of the family Cirro- 
UuMda, characterized hy an unpaired ovi- 
^c^the right one being aborted. Alao Cirrho- 

otnooi (air'us), a. Same aa cirrogc. 
dmul (alr'ua), n. ; pi. cirri (-1), [s= F. cirre in hot. 
and aodl. senaeB, cirrwa in senae 8, < L. eirrwt, 
a curl or tuft of Lair, tuft or eroat of feathera, 
arm of a polyp, 
illaniont of a 
plant, a fringe, in 
KL. alao a ten- 
dril, a filament 
of an animal, a 
form of cloud, 
etc, (aee dcfa.): 
perhaps related 
to circus ; see cir- 
cus.] 1. In fcoi., 
a tendril; a long 
thread-li ke organ 
by which certain 
planta climb. — 
2. In rod/.; (a) In 
Cirripedia^ one of 
the curved multi- 
articulato fila- 
ments alternate- 
ly protruded and 
retracted with a 
sweeping motion from the shell or carapace of 
a cirriped, as an acorn-shcll (Jialanua) or barna- 
cle (Lipaa), They are the thuroolo apnendnue* or feot 
ot the antnul, each repreientlna an endopoditu and an 
ttopodite, boros upon a protopodite. See cut under 
barnmtit. (bj In (Jrinoidea. one of the branched 
filaments given off from the joints of the stem. 
See eut under Crinoidea, (o) In conch,, one 
of the oirrose branchiee of tno CirribrancMata 
or tooth-sholls. (d) In ichth. : (1) One of the 
oirrose filaments surrounding the mouth of a 
lanoelet. (2) A barbel in sundry fishes, (e) In 
ornith., a tuft of curly plumes on the head. (/) 
In rermes, the protrusible oirrose terminal por- 
tion of the vas deferens of a tromatoid or ces- 
toid worm; a kind of penis. 



i 


4- MQr. rofda, a cutting: see anatoms.] In 
mrg., the removal of a varix with a knife. 

OiS (sis), n. INL. (Latreille, 1798), < Or. id(, a 
worm in wood or grain.] A ge- 
nus of xylophagous ooieopter- ' — * 

OU8 insects, gi^ng name to a 
family Cioidw or Cisidee. Some 
are minute lieetlea which infeat tlie vs- 
riuua apeciea of Boletl or muahruunia. 

The larvR ot uthei-a do much harm to 
hooka, fnniiture, wood of houaea, etc., 
hy pterciiiK them with small holes. 

Those which perforate books are popu- **’,77 
larly known as book-UHnrrnt. ITallrnffi* 

ds-. [L, cts, prop., on this side, 
as prefix in Cia-aljHnua, cis-monianus, Cia-rhena- 
nua, Cis-Hberia, ndj., on this side of the Alps, 
the mountains, the Rhine, the Tiber; compar. 
citcr, adj., on this side, abl. fom. citrd, as adv. 
and prep., euuiv. to cia; from pronominal stem 
ci-, this.] A prefix of Latin origin, signify- 
ing ‘ on tnis side of,' fornrihg adjectives with 
names of rivers, moimtains, etc. m compounds of 
Koman origin Koine waa considered aathe point of depar- 
ture, as in eualpine, etc. ; in modern formations the point 
of departure varies with the circumstances, as eitattantie, 
on this side (wlicther American or Kurojiean) of the At- 
lantic. Opposed to tranM- (whieli see). 

cisalpine (sis-al'pin), a. [= F. ciaalpin, < L. Cia- 
aliHnua, < cia, on this side, + Alpea, Alps, adj. 
Aipinua. alpinc.1 Situated on this side of the 
Alps, with regard to Romo — that is, on the south 


wi fnaAasta (sis-p&'d&n), a. [< L. da, on this side. 
+ Padua, the river Po, adj. PadanuaA Situated 
on this side of the Po, with regard to Rome— that 
is, on the south side,— dipadane Bepubllo, a re- 
public formed in 1796 by Napoleon Bonaparte out of the 
dominions of Bologna kerrara, Modena, and Reggio, and 
modeled on that of mnee. In 1707 It was memd with 
the I'ranspadano Republic In the new Cisalpine Republic. 

cis-sabaric (sis-sfi-har'ik), a, [< L, da, on this 
side, + Sahara (see def.).] In zodgeog., sit- 
uated on this side of the great African desert, 
from a Furopeau standpoint; north of the des- 
ert of Sahara. 

Oissampolos (si-sam'pe-los), n. [NL. (so called 
because it climbs like the ivy, and has fruit like 
the vino), < Gr. /mrudf, ivy, + a/ixe'A6(, a vine.] 
A genus of climbing plants, natural order Mc- 
niapermacece, of which there arc nearly 20 spe- 
cies, ot tropical America and southern Africa. 
The velvet-leaf, C. Pareira of South America, 
yields the spurious pareira brava. 

Cissing (sis ing), «. The process of wetting a 
surface to be grained with a sponge moistened 
witli beer and then nibbing it with whiting, in 
order that the colors which arc mixed with beer 
may adhere. E. A. Davidson, House Painting. 

ciSBOid (sis'oid), n, and a. [< Gr. Kianoudii^, like 
ivy, < Kiaa6z, ivy, + eUhe, form.] I. «. A curve 
of the third order and third class, having a cusp 
at the origin and a point of inflection at infinity. 


(g) One of the filamentous uppoiulugcs of the 
parapodia in ohsetopodous annelids, which may 
oe larger than the parapodia, or oven replace 
them when atrophied. (A) In entom., a tuft of 
curled hairs suen as aro often seen on the legs 
and antenme of insects. (I) Homo other oirrose 
part or organ, as the long nattenod modification 
of ordinary cilia upon the peristomial region of 
many ciliate Infuaoria. Q) [NL.] A 

genus of molluBKS. 1618. — 3. Alight 

fleecy cloud, formed at a great height in f^he 
atmosphere. See doudi, 1. Also called curl- 
doud. Often abbreviatod c. ~ oimis-sao, cirrus- 
sheath, a pouch which contaiiiR tli« colled cirrus of a 
tromatoid or oeitold worm, whence the organ may be pro- 
truded. 

OinilUll (86r'8i-nm), n. [NL. (L. ciraion, Pliny), 

< Qr. dpaurv, a kind of thistle said to cure the 
varicocele, < iup<t6(. varicocele, varix : see cir- 
aoa.'] A genus of thistles, now included in the 
genus Chiteua. 

raraOCdle (ser's^-sol), n. [= F. ciraocile, < Qr. 
Kipabf, varicocele, + aii'Kt}, a tumor.] A varico- 
cele. Also, erroneously, circooelc. 
drSOld (sfir'soid), a, [< Qr. aipad^, varicocele, 
+ tUoc, form.] Caused or characterized by an 

enlargement of a blood-vessel cirsoid aneu- 

rlSBL a tumor formed by an elongated culled or tnrtuuiiii 
Mooiuated artery. It la moat frequent in the amallcr ar- 
teries, eapeolally in the temporal and occipital. 
etrwU&plialOB (sOr-som'fa-los),. «. [NL. (> F. 
draomahale), < Gr. aipadc, varicocele, + 
navel.] In pathol., a varicose condition around 
the navel. 

drsophtbalmla (sdr-sof-thal'mi-H,), w. [NL., 

< Gp. Ktpadf, varicocele^ + b^alfi6i, oye.J In 

K itkol,, a v^oose condition of the conjunctival 
ood-vessels. 

drsophtliallliy (sfir-sof-thal'mi), «. [= F. 
draophthalmie.1 Same as draophthalmiu, 
dnog (sfir'sos), n. [NL., < Gr. Kipo6^, enlarge- 
ment of a vein, varioooele.] In pathol,, a vanx, 
or dilated vein. [Not in use.] 
dnotome fsto's^tfim), ». [v Or. Kipabc, vari- 
oooele, varix, + ropAf, cutting, < ripmv, rapeiv, 
ont: see anatomy.] A surgioal instrument 
used to extirpate a varioose vein. 
etriMtomy (s^r-sot'^mi), n. [as F. draotomie, 
< NL. draotomia, < Ot. lufiodc, variooogle, varix, 


Republic, the nutw iiiniicu uy napuieon noiiaparui in 
northern Italy In 1707, including the previously formed 
Clapadane and Transpadaue Republics south and north 
of the To, with Milan for tto capital. It was aliolished 
in 1799 and restored in ISOO, and under Uie empire con- 
stituted tiio greater part of the kingdom of Italy. 

cisatlantic (sis-avlau'tik), a. [< cia- -1- Atlan- 
tic.] Situated on this (the speaker’s) side of 
the Atlantic ocean. 

I mean only to suggest a doubt . . . whether nature has 
enlisted liersetf as a cit- or trans-At/anf/o partisan. 

Js/erson, Notes on Virginia (1787), p. 107. 

TTw two voices wore pitched In an uuforgotten key, and 
eijually native to our CUatlanlie air. 

U. Jam€», Jr., Tasslonate Tligrlni, i. 

cisco (sis'ko), n. [Origin unknown.] A name of 
sundry species or wmteflsh, of the genus Corc- 
gonua, C. arMii, also called lake-herring, is the largest 
and must Important of tlie American SMcies; it is more 
elongate than the rest, with relatively larger mouth and 
nrojectlng lower Jaw. The cisco of Lake Michigan, C. 
noyi, Is the smattest, most slender, and handsomest of the 



CUiold and SUtreld Angles. 
DC' n and h' I' E' are Iwo arc 
' "’"“e angular space C. 



American whiteflsh, being rarely over 10 Inches long and 
of a silvery luster. It appears simultaneously with the 
shad-fly. 

In the smalllakes around lake Michigan . . . the ofsco 
has long been established. Stand. Sat. IlUt., III. 149. 
ciseleur (sez'Rr), ». [P., < dacler, carve, chase; 
SCO ciaelure.] A chaser ; especially, an artist in 
bronze and ormolu metal-work for furniture, 
etc. 

The famous cittleur Ooiitlhre. 

Cat. Spec. Ssehii. S. K., 1862, No. 820. 
Ciselnre (sSz'lur), n. [P., < dacler, chisel, carve, 
cliase, < ciaeau, OP. dad, a chisel: see chiad'^,] 
1. The art or operation of chasing. — 2. The 
chasing upon a piece of metal-work. 
OlBidn(Bis'i-de),N. nl. Samo as Cioidor. Leach, 
1819. 

Olsleitluui (sis-li'than), a. [< cia- + lydtha : see 
ilef.l This side of tho Leitha, a river flowing 
partly along the boundary between Hungary 
and the archduchy of Austria: applied to that 
division of the Austro-Hungarian empire hav- 
ing its seat in Vienna. See Auatrian. 

Oislen, n. Same as Vhialeu, 
dsleyt, n. An obsolete form of dody. 
cismatan (sis 'ma -tan), n. The seeds of the 
Caaaia absua, obtained from central Africa, and 
used in Egypt in the preparation of remedies 
for ophthalmia. De Colange. 

Cismontaiie (sie-mon'tftn), a. [= F. ciamon- 
tain, < L. ds-montanua^ < da, on this side, + 
mt>n(t-)a, mountain, adj. nwntanua: see moun- 
tain.] Situated on this (the speaker’s) side of 
the mountain; speoiflosdly, on the northern 
side ot the Alps (with special reference to the 
relation of the peoples north ot Italy to the see 
of Borne): oppoaea to ultramontana. 


The Clwold of Dtocle*. 

the inJoxtonal asymptote: ABED, the generating circla, 
the center being Ht C V S D, a diameter ot this circle. 

It waa Invented liy one Bloclcs, a geometer of the aecond 
century B. o., with a view to the aubition of tlie famona 
problem of the duplication of the culie, or the tnaertion 
of two mean proportiou- 
g .. /d'^o s 1» between two given 

'' — ^ — e'' straight lines, Its equa- 

tion is xa=gB (a - x). Ip 
, the clusoid of iiiocles the 
'/? gcnci'atlng curve Is a olr- 
cle; a |Hiint A is aasumed 
on tills circle, and a tan- 
gent MM' through tbeop- 
cisBoid nngieTsnd o-Va PO«lto extremity of the 
sniroid angle. diameter drawn from A; 

then the jiroperty of the 
curve is that If from A any ohllquo line ho drawn to MM', 
tlie segment of this line between the circle and ita tangent 
is equal to tho segment between A luid the clsMiid. But 
the naniu lias sometimes been given in later times to all 
curves described in a similar manner, where the generat- 
ing curve is not a circle, 

II. fl; Included between the concave sides 
of two intersecting curves : as, a daaoid angle. 

Cissoldal (sis'oi- or si-soiMal). a, [< daaoia + 
-«/.] Resembling tho cissoia of Diodes: ap- 
plioil to mechanical curves partaking of that 
character. 

ciSBOrilUnt. n. Bee .adaaorium. 

Oissus (sis'us), n. [NL. (so called in reference 
to their scrambling roots), < Gr. aicradj, Attic 
kitt6(, ivy.] A genus of plants, of the natural 
order Titacem, nearly allied to the grape ( Vitie), 
and united with 
it by some au- 
thorities. It dif- 
fers chiefly in hav- 
ing but 4 petals. 



pniid liefore falling, 
and In the 4-lobed 
disk at tho liase of 
tlie ovary. The 
fruit Is rarely edi- 
ble. There are over 
200 species, mostly 
found within the 
tropics, and usmilly 
climbing by ten- 
drils. 

(dBt^ (slst), n. 

[= F. date (= 

AS. ceat, > E. 
chesti), < L. da- 
ta, < Gr. g/CTD’/, 
a chest: see 
cheatK and cf. 
dat^.J A case; 
a chest; a bas- 
ket. Speciflcally, 

s-.'K'Siffa.' "“““iSi 

kets used in proces- 
sions connected vrtth the Elouslnion mysteries, or a chest 
or box in various wllglous ceremonies o/ like char- 
acter. (6) h box, usually of hronre/ used In the toilet 
Several beautiful cists ornamented with elab^to darim 
Imth In relief and inolaed, have been found In the 
Italy anciently called Magna OraHila and Etruria.*'*™ 


cist 


1017 


(pwa- E. S. Knight.— 4i. The recepteole Into which 
kiat)> < L. < Gr. tU^, a. chest ; see dafl- glass is ladl^ from the pots to be pour^ on 
and oh«U.] A place of Intennent tolongmg flhe table in maUng plate>glass, or In casting 
to an early or premstonc period, and consist- glass ; a cuvette. E. H. KiSght.—b. In decora- 
“■ *•*""*' tive art; (a) A large vessel, generally of pottery 

or ^rcelain, shallow in proportion to its length 
ana breadth, and usually oval In plan, (b) A 
tank or receptacle for water, usually hung upon 
the wall, and serving to give water, by a spigot 
or tap, for use in washing, etc. : often of fai- 
— ^ ™ copper, and a very decorative object. 

covered by sinular flat stones, or sometimes in Compare fountain in this sense. — 6 . In anat.. clstnla (sis'tij-lll), n. ; pi. cintxdcB (-IS). [L<, dim. 
rooky diOTricte hewn in the rock itself, ci«u a reservou* or reoeptaolo of some natural fluid of data, a box, "chest: see owA, chesfl^ 




( Citttuh cantitui ). 


of tlie former kind are found In barrows or mounds, of the bodv 
iiiclosinn bones. Alsu called ciiloaen. tnutmm sml lAit. . ' 


small cist ; specifloally, a reliquaty of the shape 


. - — jhyio.— otstem of the of a box or casket. — i^. [cap?) [^L.] In isool; 

cerebnun (clstema cerebri), the fourth ventricle of the / \ ^ conus of gastropodous mollusks, of the 
Soaroe an old EnglUh barrow, or cist, happens to l)« b.aln.= 8 yn. SeotocM. flLn^rrynhtntnmida' Bumohreu 1797. (b) A. 

oprsJJd, but some omanicnt or another m’a.lo of -rystal is cistic. a. See cystic. 

found. [NL., < cte<«A, q. V., 1825.-OatOPtllO drtuUt. 

dst^ n. See eyai. 4- L. colere, inhabit.J An extensive genus of (Jigtulea (sls-tu'le-tt), n. pi [NL., < Cistula. 2 

Oistecese (sis-ta's^-e), n. pi, [NL., < Ciatua + small warbler-like birds, widely dispersed in 4 . jk group of cyclostomoid shells : 

-aoew.] A natural order of polypetalous 0 x 0 - the old world, n Is of uncertain limits and systematic same as CistMliwa;. 
gens, consisting of low shrubby plnnts or herbs, but is commonly placed In the family Tinietii- fiiatnlln® i'sIh ' " *' 

with entire leavea tind cnimnleil (to, and contains many species related to the European wmeussiw 

ribeJiiil generally a sc/touMota or e. curifto^. often dutrihuted In the gen- 2 (a), • 

eptmmerai, snowy nowers. llie prliiclnal nenera vrwUrymasca. PHnui,eU:. It was fonnerly the speeWe typified by the genus Ofefitla. The numerous spe- 
uToCutug and Hehantheiiium, commonly called rock-roue, naine of tlio European species Sylvia eUticola, made ge- cles are Inlmbitants of tropical America, and chiefly of 
Most of the species are natives of the Medtterraneau re- nerlc by J. J. Kaup In 182». the West Indian Islands. 

!■ ^ ^ , . ... cifltome (sis'tdra), n. [Appar. for *cwto«to»)e, drtUH (sis'tus), n. [= F. c/sfo = Sp. Pg. cteto 

dstace^ (sls-Wsluus), a. Belongmg to the < ^ box, chest, -f erdim, mouth.] In = It. data, datio, < NL. ciatua (L. dathoa), < Gr. 

a. ; T u 1 . 1 * the lining membrane of the mtercellular aiirrof, also kIoOo^, or xtaddi. the rock-rose.] 1 . 

riifiiLr space into whmh tlm stoma of a leaf opens, or A rock-roso; a plant of tbo genus C'isfus. — 2. 

his a 


} (sis-tq-li'ne), n, pi. [NL., < Ciatula, 
-»««'.] A subfamily of Cycloatomida, 


the Cfetocem: anplled bv Liudley to one of t&e space itself. [Bare.] 
s alliances of plants including tho Cruajorw, dgtop^ore (ms'to-fdr' 


Canpari^oeq. Acaedacem, and (Jif tacow. ^ ^ a chSt"; 

C^telli(ke. cifltophori, ». Plural of mtop/tortw. 

^ ’ (-e). [L. clBtophoric (sis-to-for 'ik), a. [< ciatophorus 

(NL.),dim. of mfrt, abox: 8oe ci«A, cltcsA.] 1. 4 , ./J j Pertaining to a oistophorus. B. V. 

In bot; the capsular Bhlelu of somoliohens. — Head. 

2. [oo».] [NL.] In wd7., a genus of brachio- cistophoniB (sis-tof'^rus), n. ; pi. datophori 
■po&, ot the family ^e^atultdo!. J. E, Gray, [< Gr. /tt(Tr(^<(pof, carrying a chest; as a 


1^3. 8 . [cap.] [NL.] la entom., the typi- a^coin bearing on the obverse a figure of 

of the family CtaMhda;. C. ccram- a cist or casket; < gfary, o* 

I .n nr/i nvatviT^Uo AlSO „ !» 


oal genus 

boiMa and -C. aulphurea are examples. 

Ciatela. 

aiBtelUdSB (sis-tel'i-de), n. pi [NL. , < Cistelln, 
d, + -»d<B.] A family of heteromerous Coleojt- 
tera, with anterior coxal cavities closed behind, 
and tarsal claws pectinate, typified by the 
genus Ciatella. 

Cnstercian (sis-t^r'shian), «. [< F. CAsterden, < , 

ML. *Ciatercianu8, < viaWdum, Latinized form / 
of F. Citeaux (see dof.).^ A member of an order 1 
of monks and nuns whiob takes its name from \ 
its original convent, Clteaux (Cisteroium), near 
Dijon, in France, where the soeioty was found- 
ed in 1098 by Bobert, abbot of Molesme, under 
the rule of St. Benedict, limy led u cnntemplatlve 
and very ascetic Ule, and, having emancipated tbfiiiaelvcs 
from the ovcrilght of ttie bishops, fonned a sort of roll- 


, chest, 4- -f6po(, < fifietv 

E. bearl.} A Greek silver coin, weighing 
on the average something over 193 grains, first 
issued by tho kings of Pergamum, probably in 




Cbtophonis of Pergsmi 


[cop.] [NTj,] a genus of plants of many 
species, belonging to tho natural order Ow- 
taccee, natives of Europe, or of the countries 
bordering the Mediterranean; the rock-roses. 
Some of thoni nru tmautlful evergreen flowering ahruba. 
and omameiiUI in gardens. Gum ladanum Is obtained 
from C. Cretieuii, C. Uidanifena (called tho gum-cUtew), 
and other simeies.— Oround-dstus, a dwarf rhododen- 
dron-llkc plant, IthmUMaimrn* Chamaseivtus, a handsome 

dei?t*^Sk'Bwnard!”i)»Mof the second century b. o-, for ciroulation in their cistvaen, klfltvaen (Sist'-, kist'va-en or -vto), 

ttiemoitcelebpattili member of the order, and ia ruKiiTiJed domiuioiiB in westom Asift Minor, w. [< W. cistfaen (/ pron. UH K* r), ft oiat, < 

a m. » , .......w u,. « »«>, « el«t, + 

fce^nui..^ M Por^^‘^aVTnf tho monklT v Htetoria Numomm, Ink. p. Ull. dt (sib), «. [Abbr. of dtizen.] A citizen ; an 

Trappe. The French revolution reduced tho (listerclaiis to (Jlstotliorua (sis-toth'o-nis), n. [NL. (Cabanis, inhabitant of a city; especially, a cockney of 
pin oTup^*? Lu^^r^Th^"-- a 1850), < ctebfs + Qr. lpeiy, 2d nor. at ep6caecv, London: used in dispar^ement [Colloq.] 

a black seamilor, but when Offlelatlng are clothed with a leap, spring, rush.] A genus of American pe ctf* of Undou and the b<)or8 of MbldlM^^^ 

UxigQ wWt© gown, with great sleeves ami tk hood of the Tnarsh-vrrens, of the family Trofflody tided f con- a/oftiwon, llwmghUon the lute rmiu. In Falkland Island ■. 
same color. The Claterclans have nbheys in the United guch speoios ftfl tho short-billed marsh- Vm\\o laacltlaen, and Avaroacif. JSfwie, Tatlcr, No. 5i6. 

States at Gethsemane In Kentucky, and near Pnbuquo in Citable (sl'ts-bl), a. [< cite + -able; = F. 8 p. 

dHtern (sis't^m), n. [Early mod. E. also daterne dstutod (sis-tu'di-nid), «. A tortoise of the citable. ] /’apable of being cited or quoted. 

Md powmitlv ceatrnn- < ME daterne. < OP. da- family Vtatudtntdne. Citadel (sit'a-del), 11 . [= D. citadet = G. otfa- 

terne F dteme = Pr' 8 n. Pg. It. cisfcriia = G. Olstodinida (sis-tfl-din'i-dfi), n. pi [NL., < della = Dan. dtadel, < F. dtadelle, < It. otffa- 
DanWfeme— 8 w datern <L ciaterna, a roBer- Ciatudo (-din-) 4- -idar.] A family of crypto- dellassBa.dudadela=sVg.cidadella,<UIj.dvi- 
?ok’fw^ter, < da^l a i)L, chest : see dad, dirous tortoises, typified ^ the genns Ciatw^, taMla, £bo cittadella (alter Rom.), a citadel, 
clmtl.l 1. A^atural or artificial receptacle or having the plastron united to the carapace by ong. a small town, dim. of L. ctmta(t-)a, > It. 
reservoir for holding or storing water or other a ligamentous lateral suture and also divided cUtada, dffafe, now dfW, = 8 p. dudad, etc., a 
fluid, most commonly consisting of mason-work transversely into two movable portions, it In- city: see c»f»/.] 1 A forti-ess or castie ^ or 

of wood and placed on the tops of bouse . Olstudinlna (sis-tfi-di-ni'nft), n. pi. [NL., < final refuge and ’point of defense* frequenUy 

Our InteroeMion. then, Cistudo (-din-) 4- -fna®.] A subfamily of Emy- ugod fiirarativelv. 

wlUUh^blcSfoTmen."'’'"^ " ” including forms wifb scarcely webbed au ou^moraUtlos arc but our outwork., our OhrUtlan- 

F/sfcAarfowd anof Aar) Two Noble KliiMucn, V. 1. feet and perfectly closing plastron. It Include, ity 1. our />onnr, totten, Ixix. 

only the typical box4ortol.M of or rolat^ to the genu. i one step further, and reach tho very ciMM of con- 

Channinu, Perfect Ufe. p. 278. 


My people have . . . forMkeu mo, the fountain of liv- 
ing waters, and hewed them out ctsfmw. Jor. it is, 

A ofitem containing a hundred and twenty gallons of ^ pxtt . .onov 

punch was emptied to his Maje«ty s health. , OiBtndO (sis-tu'do), n. [NL. (Fleming, 1822), *,.e«w,ioi 

Jfaeattfoy, Hist. Eng., xxl. * CiaUteatudo, < L. data, a box, chest, 4- „ Anv stromrlv fortified Dost 
2t. A vessel made of lead to bold a stock of teatudo, a tortoise: see Teatudo.) A genus of ' J P 

water for household uses; also, one made of box-tortoises, typical of the famify tynbmyandmt 

gUver, copper, or other metal, to nut bottles or which have the plastron hinged, so that the .^hey [the Noi 

in. PhUUps, 1706.— 3. The vessel shell can be made to close npon and entirely t^w up u. . 

uxeloslngtiie oondenser of a condensing steam- conceal the animal, C, eoroHna is the 00m- O. T. Clark, MUltary Arohltectara, L U. 

CDglne, and « op*ft iv»i« e the injection-water, men boz-turUe of the United States. ■.gjm. l Seeyton<^<on. 


ott*l 

dtel (il'tftl), n. [< cite + ^L] 1. The act of 
dtioff to appear; a suimnonB. [Rare.] — 2. 
Beoital; meatiou. [Bare.] 

He made a bliiihlng eital of liLmeelf, 

And chid hii truant youth. 

Shak., 1 Hen. IV., v. 2. 
Sf. Quotation; oitation. Johnson. 
ditittioil (Hl-ta'8hon), n. [< MK. eitacion, -oun, 
am F, Pr. citation '= B]). eitacion as Pg. citucOo = 
It. citaziono = G. Dan. citation (prob. < P.^, < 
Mil. citatiotn-), < L. ritarc, pp. citatns, eitc: 
see cBe.] 1. A HummouB; au oiHoial call or 
notice given to a person to appear in a court 
and answer to a demand; a call or notioo to 
appear. 

The remonetranU wore ready auconling to their cita- 
tion, Sir M. UaU, Letter from Hynud of Dort, p. 24. 

The courte liad their own niethoiU of pna-eu, derived 
in great ineaaiire from the Roman law, with a whole aji- 
paratua of eitatimui, libnU, and witneaaea. 

SUUiba, Const Hist. (2d od.), | 724. 
2. The paper containing such notice or call. — 
8. The act of citing or quoting a passage from 
a book, or a statoraeut in the words of the one 
who made it ; hence, tlie passage or words quot- 
ed; a quotation. 

It is the tieauty and indeiiendent wortJi ot iho citation*, 
far more than their approiirlatenesa, which liave made 
Johnson's dictionary popular even as a reading-hook. 

CoUritli/e. 

4. Specifically, in law, a reference to decided 
oases, or to statutes, treatises, or other authori- 
ties, to maintain a point of law. — 6f. Enumer- 
ation; mention, i/arvey. -Edlctal citation. Soe 
Law of dtatlons, a law of TheiKloaliu II. (a. 
D. 420) prescrliiing tlic relative authority to be conceded 
to the writers upon Uonian law. 
dtator (d-tfi'tqr), n. [= P. citateur = Bp. Pg. 
eitador, < L. as if *citator, < cilarc, pp. citatus, 
cite: see cite.] One who cites. [Bare.] 
dtatory (sl't^to-ri), a. [s= P. dtaUnre = Hp. 
Pg. eitatorio, < LL. *citatorius (in neuter cita- 
toHum, n., a summoning before a tribunal), < 
h.*eitator: see citofor.] Citing; summoning; 
having tho force or form of a citation. 

If s Judge cite one to a place to which he cannot come 
with lafety, ho may fl-cely aiipeal, though an apiiual Iks 
inhibited In tho lettcra dtatory. Aylife, I'urcrgon. 

dtet (sit), V. f.; pret. and pp. cited, ppr. citin/j. 
[sB D. citeren = G. eitiren as Dan. citere = 8w. 
oitera, < F. citer a= Pr. Bp. Pg. citar a= It. citarc, 
< L. eitare, cause to move, excite, summon, froip 
of d^e, efre, pp. cltus, rouse, excite, call, = Or. 
icletv, go, caus. xmlv, move. Hen<! 0 , iii comp., 
aeoite (of which, in its early form, acite, assttc, 
die is partly au abbreviation), concitc, excite., 
indte, reoBc.l 1. To call upon ofllcially or 
anthoritatively to ajipoar; summon before a 
person or tribunal; give legal or official notice 
to appear in court to answer or defend. 

The cited deaii 

Of all post ages, to tho gmicral doom 
Sholl hasten. ili“ 

He Imtii cited mo to Romo, fi 
Before hU liupiUltion. 

Tennyeon, Qiioon Slary, v, 2. 
8t. To call to action ; rouse ; urge ; incite. 

And hud I not boon cited so iiy them. 

Yet did I puriHise os they do entreat. 

.S/m*., 2 Hon. VI,, ill. 2. 

8 . To quote; name or repeat, as a passage 
from a book or tlio words of another.— 4. To 
refer to in support, proof, or contlrinatiou: as, 
to die an authority or a precedent in proof of 
a point in law. 

The devil can die scripture for bis purpose. 

Shak., .M. of V., 1. 3. 

Multitudes of incarnations can be dted, from tbc various 


Milton, r. L, Iii. 327. 


mytholc^ius. 


iuuhneU, Nature and the .Supernat., p. 370. 
6f. To mention; recount; recite. 

We dte our faults. 

That they may hold excus’d our lawless lives. 

Shak., r. (1. of V., Iv. 1. 

6t. To bespeak ; argue ; evidence ; denote. 

Voursclf, 

Whose ageil honour ci<«« a virtuous youth. 

Shak., All's Well, 1. .3. 
agyn. Sand 4, Hecite, Adduce, etc. See adduce and 

at60f, dte^ti n- Middle English fonns of dtu. 
dter (sI'tAr), »i. 1. One who cites. — 2. One 
who summons into court. — 3. One who quotes. 
[Bare.] 

I must desire the citer henceforth to inform us of his 
editions too. Iiy. Atterbury. 

dtor-trset (sit'dr-trS), n. Same as citron-tree. 
Eke Citurtree this raoone in places culdo 
U forto grafle, oa Is befomo ytolde. 

TaiMiut, Husbondrle (B. B. I. 8.), p, 144. 


dtBBBt (iit'es), «. [< dt + 1. A city The characteiriatics of dweUeni in cities; tha 

woman: femi^e of 047. [Bare.] manners of a oit or citlaen. [Bare.] 

Although 110 bred courtling, yet . . . refomed and 
transformed from hi* original eityd^ . « .a « o 
B. Jonton, Cynthia * Revels, v. 2. 

citied (sit'id), a. [< dty + 1. Belong- 

iug to a city; having the peoulianties of a city. 
Drayton, Polyolbion, xiii. 166. [Bare.] — 2. 
Occupied by a city or cities; covered with 
cities: as, “the citied earth,” Keats. 
citified (sit'i-fid), a. Having tho manners, dress, 
etc., of city life. [Colloq.J 
Oitii^Rda (sit-i-grft'djl), n. pi. [NL., neut. pi. 
of citiyradus ; see dtiyrade^ A group of vaga- 
bond spiders with two pulmonary sacs, com- 
prising forms which run swiftly, as the Lyeo- 
sidm, etc.: opjiosed to tho ISaltigrada, or those 
which leap. 

citigrade(8it'i-grad), a. and n. [= F. citigrade, 

< NL. citigradus, < L. dtus, swift (prop. pp. of 
ciere, cire, move, arouse : see cite). -I- gradt, go.] 

1, a. Swiftly moving; specillcally, pertaining 
to or having the characters of the Citigrada, 

n. n. One of tho Citigrada. 
citiHert (8it'i-n6r), n. [Sc. also eitinar; early 
mod. E. also cittiner; < ME. cgttcncre, < cite, city, 
-i - + -ore, -or2.] One born or bred in a city; 
a cit. 

You talk like yourself and a dttiner in this, 1' faith. 
Mareton, Jonaun, and Cfiayman, Eastward Ho, v. 1. 

citizen (sit'i-zn), n. and a. [(1) < ME. dUzen, 
eitezein, citeseun, dtesayne, cilesyn, cytesyn, dte- 
ceyn, < OP. (AP.) *dtezein (found once, spelled 
sithezein) (the z appar. ropr. orig. g = yssi be- 
tween two vowols), prop, citccin, citeicn, citeett, 
citicn, eitcain, citaain, citaen, citoen, dtoien, F. 
citoycn = Pr. ciutadan, ciptadan (now dtoyen, 
after F.) = Cat. dutadd = Bp. dudadano = 
Pg. ddaddoasVfaW. cetntsean, a citir.on; prop, 
adj., OF. dteein, citden, citcen, etc., dtoen, ci- 
toien, F. dtoyen = Bp. dudadano, pertaining to 
a city, civil, < MTi. as if *dvitatanvs ; of. (2) 
OF. citadin, F. dtndin as It. dttadino, a cit- 
izen, prcM). adi.. It. cittadino, pertaining to a 
city, < ML. as if "dvitaUnns; (3) ML. civitaten- 
sis (rare, tho usual word being c.ivis or burgen- 
sis: see burgess), a citizen: with snfllxes -anus 
(E. -an, -en), -inns (E. -tV/ct), and -ensis (E. -ese, 
•ess), respectively, < L. dvita{t-)s, a city, a 
state, > It. dttd ss Wall, eetate = Cut. dutat as 
Sp. duilad as Pg. cuiude =s F. ciM, OF. dte, > E. 
city, q. V. Citizen is thus etymologically equiv. 
to city + -an; of. obs. ctfmer, equiv. to dty + 
-er2. Hence by abbr. dt.] I. n. 1. A native 
of a city or town, or one who enjoys tho free- 
dom and privileges of the city or town in whioh 
he resides ; a freeman of a city or town, as dily- 
tinguishod from a foreigner or one not en- 
titled to its franchises. 

I om a man which um a .Tew of Tarsus, ... a citizen of 
no mean city. Acts xxl. 89. 

All InliabICanta within these walls are not properly eiti- 
rcTu, but only such ns are called freemen. 

Sir r. Jtaleiyh, Hist. World. 

2. Any inhabitant of a city or town, as opposed 
to an inhabitant of a rural district ; a towns- 
man. — 3. In a restricted sense, a person en- 
gaged in trade, as opposed to a person of birth 
and breeding. 

Sweep on, you fat and greasy citUc/u ; 

'Tls Just the fashion : wherefore do you look 
Upon that poor aud broken bankrupt there? 

Shak., As you Like It, 11. 1. 

4. Amember of tho state or nation; one bound 
to the state by the reciprocal obligation of al- 
legiance on the one hand and protection on the 
other. Persons of the following classes are eftirena of the 
United States: (1) Person* born in llio United States and 
not subject to any foreign jiower (except uiitaxcd Indians). 
This includes ehfldren of alien purciiU other than those of 
foreign ambassadors, etc. (2) Cldldren Iwn elsewhere to 
fatlier* who wore, at tho time of their birth, citizens at 
some time resident in the United States. (8) Naturalized 
liersons, including some in effect naturalized by treaty, etc. 
(4) Women (though not born here nor naturalized) If not 
incapable of naturalization, and married to citizens, (ft) 
Freedman under tlie act of emancipation. (0) Indians 
born within Hie United States who have withdrawn from 
the tribal relation, entered civilized life, and are taxed. 
(7) Indians who have accepted lands allotted In severalty 
under the Dawes Bill (1887) ; but there may be a question 
whether they practically become citizens before their 
reservaUon is tfiroim open. A person may he a citizen of 
the United States without being a citizen of any parttoular 
SUte, as, for InsUnce, an Inhabitant of the District of Co- 
lumhia. Tho two citizenships arc distinct in le^contem- 
nlatloii, although one Is usually held by any pe^on who 
holds the other ; and practically, as a general »ule, cltl- 
zenship in a SUte consists of citizenship of the United 
SUtes plus a domiolle (that is, a fixed abode) In the State. 
The right to vote or hold office is #ot a teat of clUzenohlp, 
for minors and women are commonly citizens without 
those rights, and there ore coses where aUens may taoM 


Cite and eileeeee raise a Joyful strain, 

’Tls a good omen to begtii a reign. 

Dryden, Prol. to Albion ami Albanlus, 1. 43. 

2, A female citizen : a translation of the French ' 
dtoyenne in use during the French revolution- 
aiy period. Pickering. 

cifenara (sith'a-rit), n. [As applied to mod. 
instruments usually in the form dtlier or (by 
confusion with gittem) cithern, dttern, q. v. ; s= 
F. dthare =s Pr. cidra = 8p. dtara as Pg. dthara 
sa It. dtera, cetera, formerly also dtara, cetara, 
cetra (also with variant term., OSp. dtola = 
Pr. dtohi as OP. dtole (> MHG. zitole, zitdl = 
ME. dtole: see dtole)', ML, dtola) = AS. 
eytere = OHG. dthara, eythara, eytkera, zitera, 
MHG. zilter, Q. zittcr (G. also, aocom. to the 
L., dthar, either, zither) = D. dther as Dan. 
cither as Sw. dttra, a cithara, guitar, etc. ; < Ij. 
cAthara, < Or. KiBajta, a kind of lyre: see dof. 
Tho word, as derived through the L., shows in 
E. five forms, dthara, cither, dthern, cittern, ci- 
tolo (as well as zither, from tho G.) ; as derived 
through the Ar. and Sp. it shows two other 
forms, gittern and guitar: see these words.] 

1. An ancient Greek miisioal instniment of 
the lyro class. See lyre. — 2. [mp.] [NL.] In 
zodl., a genus of prosobranchiate gastropodous 
inollusks. 

Oitharexylum (sith-a-rok'si-lum), M. [NL., < 
Gr. KtOdpa, a lyre, + ^liAov, wood.] A genus of 
trees and shrubs, of the natural order yerbena- 
eew, Ttiero are alsmt 20 apeclea, native* of tropical anil 
Hiibtropical America. Hie wood ia very hard and tough. 
See fiddlewooil. Alao Citharexylon. 

0itharlQlna(8ith';^ri-urnll). M.pl. [NL.,< Ci- 
tharinus -i- -ina^.] In Qttntner*s elassifloatiou 
of fishes, a group of Charadnidw with an adi- 
noso fin, imporfeot dentition, and a rather long 
(lorsnl fin. 

Oitharlnus (sith-a-ri'nus), n. [NL, (Cuvier, 
18 L7), < Vitharus 4- -i«»«.<i.] Au African genus 
of charaoinoid fishes, giving name to tho Citha- 
rinina. 

citharlst (sith'a-rist), n. [= P. dthariste = 
Pg. dthansta as Hji, It, dtarista, < L, dtharistn, 

< Gr. KtOapieHif, < utOapiCeiv, play ou the cithara, 

< KiOapa, cithara.] A player ou the oiUiara, 

Firzt the Itutu tdayere and next the cithariaU, stepping 

to a slow and stalely tune. 

A. S. Murray, Creek .Sculpture, II. 40. 

citharistic (sith-a-ris'tik), a. [= F. dthar is- 
tique as Bp. dtarisHco, < Gr. siOapiartKdf, < kiOu- 
picrd/g: see dtharist and -ic.] Pertaining to the 
cithara. or to other stringed instruments bu 
wliiohtne sounds aroprotiuced bv plucking with 
tho fingers or with a plootrum. Also kitharisUc. 

It 1* true that the ancients alao had an instrumental 
music Hcparate from poetry ; Imt while this hi modern 
times ha* lieen coming moro and inure to be the crown of 
musical art, it was conflned in antiquity to the kithariatic 
and auletic iionies. J. Hadley, Essays, p. 9a 

Olthanist (sith'a-ms), n. [NL., < L. dthara : 
SCO ctfAttrrt.] A genua of nahes. 

cither (8ith'«ir), n. [= G. dther, zither, zittcr as 
Dan. dthtr, etc., < Ij. cithara: boo dthara, and 
cf. dthcrn.i Same as cithern. 

cithern, cittern (sith'-, sit'fcrn), n. [Early mod. 
E. citherne, dtterne, cytcnrne,dtheron, dtron, etc. : 
same as dther, with form aocom. in part to that 
of gittern, < ME. gitterne, giterne : see dther, and 
also gittern, which is ult, of the same origin, 
namwy, < L. dthara: aeoeith- 
ara.] A musical instrument 
having metal strings wbicli are 
playcu with a plectrum, in 
medieval times it was a kind of lute or 



strings, and laid horizontally upon a 
table. The inelmly is played upon 
strings the length of which may be 
Varied by stopping ou a fret-board; 
the accoinpaniinent is played on 
open strings. Also either, zither. 

Others who more delighted to write 
songs or liallads of pleasure, to bo citlwro. — South 
suug with the voice, and to the harpe, K*n*lngtun Museum, 
lute, or eitheron A such other musi- London, 
cal instruments; they were called 
melodious Duets (melicil, or by a more common name TJ- 
rique Foots. Pattenham, Art of Bng. Poesle, p. SO. 

She held a little cithern by the strings, 

Shaped heartwlse, strung with subtle-ooloured hair. 

Swinburne, Ballad of Life. 

d'tberonb n. Same as citkom. 

dlticismt (sit'i-sizm), n. [Also oitycism; < city 



United State*, and of the ctate wherein they reeide. 

Conti, of tr. S., Util Amendment 
6. A private person, as opposed to a civil offi- 
cial or a soldier : as, a police officer in citieen^a 
dress.— Natural-bom oltlaen, mm who ig » member 
of a Btate or nation by virtue o{ birth. Whether It U nece*. 
gary to thl* that the lather ghould be a cltixeu Ig dlgpuled ■ 
thoee jiirlate who follow the doctrine of national character 
prevailing In ;oontlnental Europe hold that it ig ; Ameri- 
can jurUU generally hold that It ig not. The Enallah 
coiirta, while holding that a child born within the alle- 
^anoe and Jurigdletion la a natural-born UritUh aubjeot 


dty 

Md CeH^,uaoldoontalnedininanyfrttlto,butlnth«larg«it ejtTOH-Wlitffi (aii/ron-wt^tfer), n. Aliquordis- 
t the quantity in lime* and lemona, lemon-luloe yielding from 6 tOled from^e rind of citrons. -Also dfron. 


Like cfttrm wafer* matron*' cheek* It 

Pope, R. of die L., Iv. SB. 

citron-wood (sit'rqn-wild), n. The wood of 
the Callitris qmdrivalvUs, a cypress-like tree of 


g, and the root* i 


d born In a foreign country of Britlah parent* 
wa* aI»o a natural-bom britigh gubiect. The American 
rule ig that a child born and remaining within the cxclu- 


foreign birth who „„„„ 

iirallaation, as dl*tlngul»hed from a natlvo-horii or natural- 
bom citizen. 

n.t a. Having the qualities of a citizen: 
town-bred; efifemmate. [liare.] 

But not go citizen a wanton, as 
To »eem to die, ere sick. 

Shak., Cymbellno, Iv. 2. 

dtlROnOSS (sit ' i - zn - es), n. [< citisen + -caa/ 
made to represent 1\ citoyenne, fem. of eitoyen, 
citizen: see citizen.'] A female citizen. 

“Good day, ctfiseneN." 

“Good day, citizen.” 

Thl* mode of address wa* now prc*crlbed by decree. 

Liekeng, Tale of Two Cltieg, 111. r>. 

dtizcnlze (sit'i-zn-iz), V, t. [< citizen + -isc.] 
To make a citizen of, whether of foreign or na- 
tive birth ; naturalize. [Karo.] 

Talleyrand wa* eitizenized In Pennsylvania when there In 
the form of an emigrant. T. I'ickenuy. 

In 1848 Congregg nagged a law declaring them [Stock- 
bridge Indian*! civilized, ChrUtlauIzcd. aiui eitizenmd. 

Metv Yitrle JivanyelMt, March 25, 1809. 

citizenry (sit'i-zn-rij, n. [< citizen + -ry.] 
The general body of citizens; the inhabitants 
of a city as opposed to country peoiilo, or tho 
mass of people in common life as opposed to 
the military, etc. 

The salutary check* and pause* to the high and rushing 
tide of greasy citizenry. Lamb, Decay of Beggars. 

No Spanish soldiery nor eilizenr. 
position to Join him. Carlyl 

citizenship (slt'i-zn-ship), H. [< citizen -h ship.] 
The state of being vested with the rights and 
privileges of a citizen. See citizen. 

Our dlizcnthip, as salth the apostle, Is in heaven. 

Bp. Home, Occagloiiul Sermons, p. 158. 

It is possible for a person, without renoimciiig his coun- 
try, or expatriating blinself, to have the privileges ol cifi- 
tenthip In a gucond country, 
although he cannot sustain 
the same obligations to Imth. 

Wooltey, Introd. to Inter. 

[Law, f 06. 

citolef, n. [ME. citole = 

MHG. zitole, zitol, < OF, 
citole, oitolle, aitole =s Pr. 
eitola SB OSp. eitola^Mh. 
oitoUt), < L. CTf/tam, cith- 
ern: see cithara, cith- 
ern.] A small dulcimer 
used in the thirteenth, 
fourteenth, and fifteenth 
centuries. 

dtolert, n. [< OP. dtu- 
leor, citoleur (=r OSp. citolero), < citolcr, play on 
the citole, < citole, citole.] Ono who plays on 
the citole. 

dtraconic (sit-ra-kon'ik), o. [< Citr(ua) + Acotc- 
(itum) + -If!.] Derived from or relating to 
plants of the genera Citrua and Jeonitum. cit- 
raconlo arid, UKUeO*, a blliaslc add forming delhiiies- 
cent crystals, which are odorless and have a liltter add 
taste. It U prepared from citric add, and Is also called 
pyroeUrie acid. 

cltoamalic (sit-ra-mal'ik), a. [< oitr{if) A- -a- 
+ malic.] Gomposed of citric and malic acids. 

dtrate (sit'r&t), n. [< citr(ic) + -ale^’, = P- 
citrate sa 8p. Pg. eilrato (NL. citratum).] In 
ehem., a salt of citric acid. 

dtrCAli (sit'rS-an), a. [< L. citreue (see dire- 
ous) + -an.] ' Same as dtrine. 1. 

dtrene (sit'ren), n. [< dtriic) + -ene.] A ter- 
pene (CioHin) found in the oil of lemon, it u 
a colori«M liqula* of agroeable odor, and combines direct 
\y with hydrocbloiio acid to form a crystalline compound, 

dtrMns (slt'pS-us), a. [< L. dtreua, of or per- 
taining to the oitron-tree, < dtrua : see cl<n««.] 
Of a lemon-yellow color ; citrine. 

dtrio (sit'rik), a. [as P. dtrique =e Sp. cllrico a 
Pg. It, dtrioo, < NL. dtric ^ - 


i are frequently burned off by Uw 
unsuquently become large and knot- 

Icately mottled grain, much valued 

In oal)hiot-work. Different Kind* of It are known a* tioor- 
tewKf and jHinther-imod. Also called arar-unod. See Cal- 
litrla. 

dtron-yellow (sit ' ron -yel * 6), n. A pigment 
composed of chromate of zinc, of a bright pale- 
lemon color, of little strength, and not very per- 
manent. 

dtrul (sit'nil), n. [< P, dtrouille, formerly also 
dtruUe, a pumpkin, < It. dtriuolo, cctriuolo, a cu- 
cumber, <L. ntrua, the citron-tree : see dtma.] 
The watermelon, Citrullua vulgaria. Also dtrule. 

OitnillttB (si-thil'ns), n. [NIj. (so called from 
the color of the fruit when cut), < P. dtrouille, a 
pumpkin: see dtrul.] A genus of cucurbita- 
ceous plants. C. ColocynChU yiebls the well-known 
enthartio drug called euloeynth. C. vuloarit Is the water- 
melon. A third species is found In South Africa. See cut 
umlur colocynth. 

dtrus (sit'rus), n. [= Sp. Pg. cidra = It. ee- 
dro, < Ij. dtrua, the citron-tree: see diron.] 
1 . A citron-tree ; in general, any tree or fruit 
of the genus Citrua: as, riff ii«-culture ; theclt- 


trado.— 2. [cap.] [NL.] A conus of small 
IS, natural order Butacea;, witii pinnate but 



1 . dtricua,< L. dtrus, oitron- 
'on, and -ic.] Pertaining to 


ti^: see dtrus, dtron, _ 
or derived from lemons or citrons.— dtrio arid. 


ble In water, it Is used aa a dtacharge „ 

»ubgtltute for lemon la making saline draughts. 

Citril (sit'ril), n. [Appar. a corruption of dt- 
tine or dtron ; cf. dtrul, and the speoifio name 
dtrinella : see dtrine, dtron.] A common frin- 
gilline bird of southern Europe, also called 
dtril-Anch, Fringilla or Chrysomihis dtrinella: 
so called from the color of its breast. 

citril-flnch (sit'ril-fiuch), n. Same as citril. 

Cltrlnatlon (sit-ri-na'shqn), n. [< ME. dtrina- 
doun, < ML. dtTinado(n-), < *dtrinare, < citri- 
nua, citrine: see dtrine.] The process of be- 
coming citrine in color; tho state of being so 
colored. Also dtronation. 

Eek of our niatere* encorporing, 

And of our sltuer eitrinacimin. 

Chaucer, Canon's Yeoniaa's Tale (tal. SkeatX 1. 816. 

citrine (sit'rin), a. and n. [< ME. dtrine, < OP. 
dtrin = Sp. dtrino, cctrino = Pg. It. dtrino, < 

ML. clfriHtfj*, lemon-colored, < L. dtrua, a lemon 
or citron: seo dtrua.] I. a. 1. Of a lemon- 
color; yellow or greenish-yellow ; specifically, 
of a color differing from yellow only in its 
greatly reduced chroma and somewhat re- 
duced luminosity. Also dtrean, dtrinoua. 

Over against the West was a dull citrine glan;, like tho 

le.fl. l.l on a suidlt day. 

Harper t Mag., LXXVi. 204. 

2. Pertaining to tho genus Citrus ; having the 
characters of or resembling the citron, lemon, 
lime, or orange. — Oltrlne lake. Same a* brmvn pink 
(which tee, under brount).— Oltrlne Ointment, the uom- 
muu name of an ointment made of nitrate of mercury. It 
consUt* of 8 parts of mercury, 7 of nitric acid, and ai of 
lard. U. a. Pharmaeopteia. 

n. »«. 1. Citron-color. Seo extract. 

Citrine, or the colour «tf the citron, I* the llrttof the ter- 
tiary eta** of colour*, or ultimate compound* of the pri- 
mary triad, yellow, red, and blue ; in which yellow I* the 
archeii* or predominating colour, and blue the extreme 
guliurdinate. Field, Chromatography, p. 810. 

2. A yellow pellucid variety of quartz. Dana. 

OitrineUa (sit-ri-nel'a), n. [N L. (Kaup, 1829), 
dim. of ML. dtrinua, citrine, yellow: seo dtrine, 
and of. dtril.] 1 . A genus of old-world emberi- 
zine birds, of tho family tVinmllidoB, containing 
the yellowhammor, tho cirl-bunting, tho orto- 
lan, etc. — 2. A name given by Bonaparte (1838) 
to a genus of birds of which the citril is the 
type. See citril, 

citrinous (sit'ri-nus), a. [< citrine + -oua.] 

Same as citrine, 1. 

cltrometer (si-trom'o-tfer), «. [< dtr(ic) + Ij. 
metrum, a measure.] An instrument used to 
measure the amount of citric acid contained in 
tho juice of limes or lemons. Spon, Encyclo- 
psudia. 

citron (sit'ron), n. [Early mod. E. also cidron ; 

< F. dtron = It. dtronc, cedreme (Florio) =s D. 

Citroen = O. dtronc = Dan. 8w. dtron, < ML. 
dtra(n-), aug. of L. citrus, the citron-tree ; cf . 
citreum (sc. malum, apple), a citron, < Gr. airpov, 
a citron, > airpiov, also uapia, Kirpia, tho citron- 
tree ; said to be of Ar. origin. Clf. citrua, citsS- 
tree.] 1. Tho fruit of the citron-tree, a variety 
of Citrus medica, distinguished from the lemon 
by the absence of an umbo at the summit and 
by its very thick rind. The rind i* candle<l and used 
In cinifectinn* ami pastries. The lingered citron U a vari- 
ety in which tho fruit 1* curiously divided into large flnger- 
like lobe*. 

2. The citron-tree, Citrus medica, — 3. A round 
and nearly soliil variety of the watermelon, Ci- 
trullua vulgaria, with white and almost flavor- 
less flesh, sometimes used as a preserve. — 4. 

Same as dtron-water. 

Drbikbig citron with hi* Graco. 

Swift, Pope, and Arbuthnot, Ml*o., IV. 222. 

dtronation (sit-rS-na'shon), n. [< dtron(ize) 

+ -ation.] Same &H dtri'nation. 

cltronella (sit-rp-uel'ft), n. [NL., < ML. d- 
tro(n-), citron, + dim. -€Wo.] A fragrant grass, 

Andropogtm Nardus, extensively odtivated in 
Ceylon and Singapore for an oil (citronella-oil) 
which is obtained from it. The oil i* esteemed In 
India a* a remedy for rheumatism, and is used in Europe 
and America by soap-makers and perfumer*. 

dtronlzet, «. I. [< clfron + -i«e.] To become 
citrine in color. 

Eight, nine, ten day* hence. 

He win be silver potato ; then three day* 

Before ho citroawe. B. Jonoon Alchemist, ill. 2. 

dtron-tree (sit'ron-trfi), n. [< dtron + tree. 

Cf. ME, dtur-tre, cutyr-tre.] The tree, Citrua 
medica, which produces the eitron. it ha* an 

uprtabt smooth item, with « branchy head, risitm from 6 v... .... ,» x . umib,— m 

tal6fMt,adora*dwltalai««, ovahipwrrita^lwTM. ol^. B*o My.—TM Olty of London, that part 


rua 

trees, 1 

apparently simple coriaceous and punctate 
leaves upon usually winged petioles. The itowen 
are white and fragrant, with nnmerou* stamens united by 
their lllaments into several irregular httiidle*. Tlie fruit 
Is pnli)y, with a spongy rind. To thl* goim* l>elong the 
orange. C- Aurantlum, of whlclithekumi|untiBavanety: 
the shaddut^k and iiiiniolo, C. deewnana ; the lemon ami 
citron, 0. medica ; anil the lime, which probably originated 
from C. llyetrix. 

citrUB-tree (sit'ms-trS), n. [In earlier form 
dter-tree, q. v.] Any tree of the genus Citrua. 
Oitta (slt'tt), «. Same as Pitta. 
cittern, See dthern. 
clttem-beadt. n. J^ empty-headed person. 

.Shall brulnle*»e cyterne head*, each Jobomolo 
Bucket tho very genius of thy soulef 

Mamton, Seouige of Vlllanie, ProL 
city (sit'i), M. and a. [Early mod. E. dtie: < ME. 
die, citec, < OP. cite, atet, dteit, P. oiti = Pr. du, 
dutat, deutut, dptat = Cat. dutat ss Sp. dudad 
5= Pg, cldade = It. dthitc, dttadc, now clttA (also 
iu place-names dvitd) =Wr11. cetatc s= Albanian 
kjoutet, kyoutete, < L. civitait-)8, the condition of 
a citizen, the body of citizens, tho state, later a 
city,<dvis,OL.ceivM. n citizen, prob. akin to AS. 
hiw, family (see hintl^), perhaps connected with 
guiea (> E. quiet), rest, and with Gr. aeiaOat, lie 
down, rest, Skt.y fi, lie down : boo quiet and cem- 
etery. Hence (from L. dvita(l-)a) ult. B. dtadcL 
and (from dda) civic, civil, dvility, dvilize, etc.] 

1, n.; pi. cities {-w). 1, A large and important 
town ; any largo town holding an important po- 
sition in the state in which it is situated, in the 
United States a city I* properly an Inconiorated munici- 
pality, usually govcrueif by u muyur, aldermen, and com- 
mon euiincll. 'rhe number of inliabttant* required to con- 
stitute a city is commonly over 10,(K)0 ; but It differ* ^atly 
In different States, some (especially in the west) having 
Incorporated cities of fewer than .'J.ooo Inhabitant*. In 
Great Britain the term Is applied In a narrower ««n»e to a 
town forpoi-ato which I* or has been the seat of a bishop 
and of a cuthedml church. The word Is often used. Ilk* 
fowl, in opposition to counfrg. 

And who so had bo thence a myle or twayn, 
on the feld to loke or cast hi* Ic, 
luld hym seme a town or a Cites. 

(Jenerydet (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 198L 
In the United State* nearly all citie* have come from 
the growth and expansion of village*, with such occasional 
ca*UB of coaluscence as that of Bustun with Koxbury and 
Charlestown. J. Fi»ke, Amcr. Bol. Ideas, p. 64. 

2. The inhabitants of a city, collectively. 

I do suspect I have done some offence, 

,™._. .. .. ■ 

Shak., 

the river’joWai 

on the west (eatablisheil by Joshua), to which those per- 
sons who had Inadvertently Rlaiii a human creature might 
flee for refuge. They were Bozer, Kiunoth, oiid Golan on 
the east, and Hebron, Bhecbem, and Kadesh on the west 
(b) Medina In Arabia, where Mohammed took refuge when 
driven by conspirator* from Mecca, hi* native city, a, d. 
622.- Free rity or town, a city or town having iU own 
government and law*, independently of the country with 
whose territory It la Immediately connected — that is, form- 
ing a state by iteelf. Tho town* of the Hanseatic league in 
Germany and northern Europe, In tho middle ages, were 
(generally free ; saqie of those in Germany were also called 
xmperiat citie*, as members of the German empire. ‘The 
only free cities remaliibig are Hamburg, LUbeck, and Bre- 
men, which since 1871 have been sovereign members of the 
present German empire. Erankfurt-on-tbe-Main was a 
free city till 1866, when it wo* annexed to Prussia.— BolZ 
\ 8m Ariy.— The Otty of London, that yntSt 





dty 


oiigitisl city. 

extending ironi Temple Hat un the west to the Tower on 
“■ * “ ‘ i» far north m Flnebury. It cover* e 


10 aldermen „ — , 

and » common council of sno lucnibcn. The neat buai- 
nea* and commercial liitureeU of London are clUotty cen- 
tered In till* dlutrict. 

H, a. 1, Pertaining to a city; urban: as, a 
ettu feast; city raannors; ‘‘city wives," Shak., 
Bich. III., iii. 7. 

A city clerk, Init (ccntly liorii. Tmnyton, Sea Dream*. 
S. Pertaining to tlio class of tradoepeople, os 
opposed to people of birth. [Eng.] 

My new ciljz-dnmu, »end me wluit you promlaud me for 
eoiulderatiun, and niiweiit thou prove a lady. 

jlrau. and Ft., Woinan-IIntur, v. 3. 
Olty artlole, In Kiitrllxh newii|)anore, the editorial aum- 
mary of tiie nuJumerclHt or tinaucial new* of the day, and 
remark# upon it. — City court, in tlm Iknlled state#, a mu- 
nicipal court, or a court whoae jurUdlctlou i# coextouHivo 
with a city. — City editor, ill Great Britain, tlie editor on 
tlie#taff ofanewspapur whostidiity iti* Oiannerlntondtho 
preparation of tlie city or financial article ; in tlie Uiilled 
Btatei, the editor wtio tuiierintendg the collection and 
cla»#llloatlon of local now#.— City flat-capt, formerly, a 
cap with a Hat top, aometime# of cloth, (oniotimc# of knit- 
ted wool, worn eapeclally hy citlxen# of London. The mod- 
ern mumn-cap i# derived from it. Also called xtatut# 
cap.— City ItOin, in American newapupers, an Item of 
lo^ or city new#, aa dlitininilahed from foreign or gen- 
eral new#. — Olty man. (a) a man engaged in imalnea# 
In that part of lAjndon ■which I# called “ the City." (b) 

n {odIn raorcff"'" -■ ■ * — 

-_e interoita 

a bualneai man. [Biig.] 

Be had made hi* mark in tlie mercantile world aa a 
thoroughly repreaentative City-7nan. 

T. H'. /Jii/yituim, Eng. Statoimen, p. 850. 
dty SWOrdi, a sword worn liy gentlemen in the city, 
that U, in private life, as dlatlngiUahod from the aword 
Uted In war. See ttoord, rapier, and ttmnU eioord (under 
•laord).— dty wardt, a watchman, or the watchmen ool- 
leotlvely, of a city. Fairfax. 

d^ard (sit'i-ward), adv. [< city + •ward.'] 
Towiurd the city ; "in the direction of the city, 
liook eUyteanl and see tho trolna flying, 

2'A« Century, XXVI. 823. 

WvdBtic, a. Bee Sivaiatio. 

SL^t (idv), n. [Also chive‘i, q. v. ; usually in pi. 
eives; < P. c<y«, < E. cepa, ctvpa, also cepe, ceepc, 
an onion.] A small bulbous garden-|uant, Al- 
lium Schemopraaum. of the same genus as the 
leek and onion, cultivated as a pot-herb. Also 
dtive, chive-ffarlie. 

dverirt, severyt, n, [Perhaps corrupted from 
cintry, ceatry, in. a somewhat similar sense.] 
In arch . : (a) A hay or compartment in a 
vaulted roof. (6) A compartment or division 
of aoaifoldiug. Oxford Glossartt. 
dvet^ (siv'et), n. [Early mod. E. also aivet, 
Kivet, < F. civetto = 0. cibeth, < It. cibetto, si- 
hetto, formerly also guibetto (NL. civclta). < 
MGr. Cair(nov, civet, ianirr/c, civet-cat (NGr. 
Zapnhi), < Ar. cabbdd, zubda = Pers. eabdd, 
tho froth of milk or water, civet.] 1. Tho 
secretion of the anal glands of tho civet-cats, 
used in perfumery, etc. it i# an unctnoua reainoua 
■ubatance, of an iiruniatic odor like iniiak or ambergria, of 
tlie conalatonce of butter or honey, of a pale-yeliowlali 
color, and contain# a volatile oil to wliicli it owes itaamell, 
together with realii, fat, miicua, and extractive matter#. 

Cieel la of a liaaer blrtii than tar ; tlio very uncleanly 
flux of a eat. .Shat., Aa you Like it, iii. 2. 

1 cannot talk wltli civet in the room. 

Ctiwjur, Cunveraation. 

9. (o) Tho civet-cat. (6) jd. Tlio animals of 
tho genus Fiveira or family i'ivvrricUc. 
dvet^ (siv'et), V. t. [< civcO, «.] To scent 
■fldth civet ; iierfumo. 

Kopa at all conici-H, ladylike In mien, 

Civeted follow#, amelt ero they are seen. 

Coupvr, Tirocinium, 1. 8aO. 
dV0t^ (siv'et), n. [F, civet (so called from tho 
«ives with which it is flavored), < cive, cive.] 
A stew, usually of rabbit or haro, flavored with 
ouion, cives, garlic, or the like, 
dvet-dlt (slv^ot-kat), it. 1. Tho animal from 
which civet is obtained ; a carnivorous quad- 
ruped of tho family Viverridw and genus Vi- 
verra, having welWeveloped anal {^auds se- 
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known of which b that of northern 

about 8 fMt long, of a yallowUh-gray color, and marked 
with duaky (pot* ditpoMd in row*. It b krot in confine- 
ment, eaueolally in Aby**lnia, the principal »eat Of tho 
civet trade, for the sake of the •eoretton, which b taken 
from the twg twice a week, a dram being a large yield. 
When tint* kept they are fed on raw fle*h with the view 
of lucreavlng tlie quantity of civet. 

2, pi. The civets ; the animals of the family Vi- 
verHdai, as tho genets, ichneumons, and many 


fiaatarb. - pivet-cat fruitT the duriau. 

), «._ [NL. (Cuvier).] A genus 



Civaveat (KAorra cittUai. 


, Dttriu. 

0lyetta(8l-vet'»),«. [NL. " - • 

of civet-cats. See Viverra. 
civic (siv'ik), a. [= F. dvique = Bp. cimeo = 
Pg. It. eivico, < L. civicua, < cieia, a citizen : see 
city.] Pertaining to a citjr or to citizenship; 
relating to civil life or affairs. 

In the etvio acceptation of tho word, 1 am a merchant. 

T. Uook, Oiibert Oiimey, liL 2. 

At civic revel and pump and game. 

Tennycon, Duke of Wellington, vi. 

A candid examination will «how that the Chrlatian clv- 
illaatluna have lieeii aa inferior to tiie Pagan one* in civic 
and tuteltectual virtue* aa they liavo been superior to 
them in the virtue* of humanity and of clioatlty. 

Leeky, Eurup. Moral#, II. 148. 
Olvlo crown, garland, or wreath, in Horn, antiy., a 
crown or garland of oak-leavea bestowed on a soldier who 
vud the life of a eitixon In battle. 


Many a civic icrcalh they won, 

Tlio youthful alre and tlie groy-lialrcd aon. 

0. W. Helmet, Dorothy Q. 

civical (siv'i-kal), a. [< civic + -ai,] Civic. 
Sir T. Browne. 

civics (siv'iks), H, [PI. of time.' see -»■<».] The 
science of civil covoriiment; the principles of 
government in tlieir application to society, 
aviere (siv-i-Sr'), n. [< F. civide = It. dial. 
ci Viera, acivera, < civeo, oivea, a barrow or sledge, 
perhaps < ML. camovehum, a barrow in which 
to convey filth, < L. evenum, prop, eanum, filth, 
•f rehcre, carry.] 1. A small hand-barrow 
carried by two men. — 2. A litter used by artil- 
lery. Wilhelm, Mil. Diet, 
civil (siv'il), a. [Early mod. E. dviU ; = D. dvicl 
= G. Dan. 8w. civil, < P. civil ss Bp. Pg. dvil (Pg. 
also dvcl, civil (law), also rustic) ss It. dvile, < 
L. dvilia, belonging to a citizen, civic, political, 
urbane, courteous, civil, < dvia, a citizen: see 
city.] 1. Pertaining to the state in general; 
pertaining to organized society as represented 
oy government. 

Dvaldcs till) gift# whorewilh lio woi enriched, and the 
civiU authoritle wherewith Iio wa* dignlfled. 

Furehat. Pilgrimage, p. 04. 

Where tlie Parlament altto, there inseparably sitt* tho 
King, there the Laws, there our Oatlis, and wliatauever 
can be civil in Uuliglon. Milton, ElkunokloaU's, xlx. 
2. Speoifloally, relating to the commonwealth 
as secularly organized for purposes of peace: 
opposed to ecclcaiaatical, military, or naval; 
relating to tho citizen in his relations to the 
commonwealth as thus organized, or to his 
fellow-citizens; as, ci w’f rigiits ; or, in particu- 
lar, relating to property and other rights main- 
taiuable in law at the owner’s suit: opposed 
to criminal : os, civil actions, civil courts, civil 
remedies. 

Chrbt hiraaclf was a great obaorvor of the Civti power, 
and did many thing* only Justiflable because tho State 
requir'd it. Seldcn, Table-Talk, p. 88. 

8. Reduced to order, rule, and government ; not 
in a condition of anarchy; controlled by a reg- 
ular administration; exhibiting some refine- 
ment of customs and maimers; not savage or 
■wild ; civilized ; as, dvil life ; ddl society. 

It is but even the other day since England grown to be 
civilt. Spenter, State of Ireland. 

Men that are civil do lead their lives after one common 
law, appointing Uicm what to do. 

Uetdeer, Eocle*. Polity, 1. 1 16. 
Is ’t lit such ragamufHn* •* these are 
Should boar tho name of friends, ami fiirnbb out 
A civil house? Beau, and FI., Scornful Lady, Iv. 2. 
4. Intestine ; not foreign : as, dvil war. 

The whole Land with civil broils was rent into live 
Kingdoms, long time waging Worr each on other. 

Milton, Hbt. Eng., 1. 
6. Courteous; obliging; well bred; affable; oft- 
en, merely or formally ^lite ; not disoourteous. 

These of all other we found must eiviil to Mue intertaine- 
meiit. Capt. John Smith, True ITaveb, I. 118. 

Sir lAie. Begin now— “Sir," 

Acres. ITiat's too civil by half. 

Sheridan, The BlvaU, ill. 4. 

A eivil man now ia one observant of slight external oour- 
teste* 111 the mutual interenurae between man and man : 
a civil man once was one who falfllled all the duties and 
obligation* flowing from hi* position aa a "oivla." 

Atp. Trmeh, Qlnas. Eng. Words, p. 90. 


dviliM 

6f. Oharaoteristio of a oitlzen, as opposed to a 
courtier, soldier, etc. ; not gay or showy ; sober { 
grave; somber. 

“ ’ A civil habit 

Oft cover# a good man ; and you may meet. 

In person of a mercliaiit, with a soul 
A* resolute and free, and all way# worthy 

Aa else In any Hie of mankind. 

Fletcher, Beggar a Bush, 11. K 
Come, (iml iilglit, 

Tlioii soiier-autted matron, all in black. 

Shak., K. and J., ilL 9, 
That fourteen yard of satin give niy woman, 

I do not like tiio color, ’tl# too civil. 

Beau, ami FI., Woman-Prixe, 111. 8. 
OlvU action, flee action, 8.- Civil architecture, cor- 
poration. See the Iiomia.- ClvU crown. Same as civfo 
croum (which see, under civic). — Cli'VlI damage OOt, 
Civil damage lav, the natnu commonly given to a stat- 
ute adopted, In varying forma, In a nuiiiher of the United 
Status, making the seller of intoxicating liquor liable civil- 
ly in damages to those liilui-ed l>y the intoxicated person, 
Including hi# family, if llvelr mean# of support ore im- 
paired by his intoxication.— Cllvll day, death, eugi- 
neering, etc. See the noun*.— civil lav. («)Thatp^ 
of the luivi of a state or nation which conceriia the clvU 
power aa iliatlnguiaiied from the military power and for- 
eign relations, and regulates within the teiTltorlai Juris- 
diction tho rights at persona mid property, except when 
superseded liy the military tinwcr in time of war. (b) 
More apeelflcally, tlie niuiiiclpal law of the Boman em- 
pire, tho phrase >u» cirtfe (civil law) being used in Uomui 
law for those rules and principlea of law which were 
thought to be peculiar to tlio Buiiiun people, in contra- 
distinction to tiiose which were aupiiosed to lie common 
to all nations (nu aentium). By Engliali and American 
legal authors civil law is now cuninioiily used to signify 
tlie whole system of Koiimn law, of winch the principal 
source is the collection itiade by the Emperor .Instlnian, 
consisting of tho Digest, Code, and Novella.' Cinistltutlonea. 
Hometimes the term is also applied to the unwritten law of 
the priiu'lpal nations of continental Europe, especially of 
Germany, wliich is baaed on tlie Roniuii law. .Some anthers 
speak in tho latter case of modem civil law. The civil 
law la the basis also of the law of Scotland, Spanish Amer* 
ica, Louisiana, and Quebec.- . OlvU UbSlty, natural lib- 
erty so far restrained hy human laws (and so for only) aa 
Is necessary and expedient for the public good. Minor.—- 


at ili.'i86,000, as follows ; For her Majesty's privy purse, 
£60,000; salaries of her Majesty's houselioid and retlreu 
allowances, £181,260; expenses of herMiijcsty'shousehold, 
£172,600; royal bounty, alms, and spedal services, £13,200; 
and unappropriated moneys, £8,040. Besides this, £1,200 
per annum is allowed for pensions.— Cl'vll XQaxriagS. Bee 
marriaye.—OMl Rights Act, an act of the. United States 
Congress of 1876 (18 Htat., 8.sr>), furbiddlng the exclusion of 
any person from thoenjoymentof inns, publlcoonveynnces, 
theaters, etc., on account of ruee or color.- - Civil Rights 
BUI, an act of the United Btutes Congress of 1866(14 Btat., 
27), conforrlng eitlxensliip iqion all persons horn in the 
United .States, not subjects of other powers, “of every race 
and color, without regard to any previous condition of 
slavery.” It specially nifecU'd the recently emancipated 
slave*.— dvU rights oases, the name hy which the da- 
eislons of the United States Wiiprninu (.'mirt in Struiider v. 
West Virginia, 1879(100 U. 8., .W), and flve other cases, 
1883 (109 U. 8., 8), arc frequently refumd to, which dis- 
cus* the effect of the thirteenth and fourteenth amend- 
nient* to the Constitution of the United States upon the 
legal status of freednien.— ClvU servant, an offlolal of a 
government not belonging to either Its military or Its naval 
forces; especially nppKed to such an oflldal In Brltlsli India. 
„ Every one holding a post under tho Government [of Great 
Britain] that Is not a legal, military, or naval po.st, Is called a 
civil teroant.ltam the I'riniu Minister down loapeiinypost. 
man. A. Fimblangue, Jr., How we are Governed, p. 166. 
Civil service, the executive branch of the iiulillc service, 
as distinguished from the military, naval, legislative, and 
Judioial.— OlvU-iervloe Act. («) A United states statute 
of 1871(18Stal.riU, sue. 9), authorizing the President topre- 
sorlbu rule* for tho admission of persons into the civil ser- 
vice. Its object was to make siidi oilnilsaioii dependent 
upon fltiiess only, without regard to party nssootatlon. 
Similar laws in several States are known liy the same name. 
(6) An aotof 1883, providing for aonipetitiveexaniinatlons 
and the suppression of political asaessnients. - ClVll-SOr- 
■vloc Ooi aial ulOncrB, a bony npimlnted to superintend 
the examination of cundldiitestor apimintments in theclvll 
service — OlvU state, the wliole body of the citizen* who 
are not iiieluded in the railitory, naval, and eecleslastioal 
bodies. — Olvtlvrar, war between dltlereiit sections of one 
conntry.or between dllferliig factions of onepeoiile.— 01^ 
year. Bee year. — Covenanted civil eemce.tbat hrancii 
of the East Indian civil service whose members enter aspe- 
cial department, and are entitled to regular iiromution and 
a pension after serving a speolfled number of years, and 
who cannot resign without peruitsstoii. They were also 
called eisaians.- Bnoovenanted civil service, a branch 
of the East Indian civil service whose menibers(Eiiropeans 
or natives) are subject to no entrance exauilnation, are not 
entitled to promotion or a pension on retiring, and may 
resign their office at pleasure. =8yn. 0. Courteous, Ur- 
bane, etc. See polite. 

ciTlliatlon (siv-i-lfi'shqn), «. [Appar. a humor- 
ous corruption of dvilisation.] Intoxication. 
[Irish slang.] 

In a state of civilation. D« Quineey. 

civilian (si-yil'vM), n. and a. [< ME. dvBUm, 
< L. dvilia, civil: see ciwi.] I. n. 1. Onq who 
is skilled in the Boman or civil law ; a pi’ofes- 
sor or doctor of civil law. 

Elizabeth caused on inquiry to be Instituted before a 

‘"‘-n of privy councillors and civilians. 

Uallam, Const Hist, I. UL 



oMUmi 

8, A sfadent o!t th« civil law at a Tmlverally. 

He kept his niime to the college books and changed his 
commoner’s gown lor that of a eteiffon. 

Orav«i, Shenstone. 

8. One whose pursuits are those of civil life, 
not railitai^ or clerical ; especially, a non-mili- 
taxy inhabitant of a mrrisoned town. — 4t. One 
who, despising the nghteousness of Christ, did 
yet follow after a oeimin civil righteousness, a 
jmHHa eivUia of liis own. Abp. l^ench. 

The mere naturalist or civilian, by whom I mean snch an 
one as lives upon dregs, the very rellques and mins of the 
image of God decayed. D. itogert. 

6. A covenanted civil servant in British India. 

II. a. Pertaining to or charaoteristio of a 
civilian. 

T^the civilian mind it might seem that, when a king 
writes up an inscription to record hU bulldliiKs, he wishes 
that inscription to l)e read of all men for all time. 

K. A. Zeeman, Venice, p. 296. 
dvllisable, dvilisation, etc. See dviUzahie, 
emlieaHoH, etc. 

dvilist (Biv'i-list), n. (;< ml. cMlista, < L. civi- 
Ik, civil : see civil, i A civilian, or person versed 
in the civil law. Warburton. 
d'^ility (si-vil'j^-ti), n. ; pi. civilities (-tiz). [< 
ME. cwylite, citizenship, < OF. civilite, F. civi- 
liU = Sp. (Hvilidatl = Pg. civilidade = It. civilitd, 
civiltd, civility, < L. civilitaCt-)a, the art of gov- 
ernment, polities, also courtesy, < civilk, civil : 
see civil and -ify-] If- Citizenship. 

I with moche sunime gat this eiuylUe. 

Wyclif, AcU xxil. 28. 
8. The state of being civilizod; redemption 
from barbarity ; civilization. See first extract 
under civilisation. [Obsolete or archaic.] 

The meet civilities of life. Dryden, Oym. and Iph., 1. 134. 

Beducing Heath 
brlngeth liouour U 

They [Malayans] are civil enough, engaged thereto by 
Trade : for the more Trade, the more civiUty ; and on the 
contrary, the loss Trade the more barlvirity and Inhu- 
manity. Pampier, Voyages, II. 115. 


posed to military, control; transfer from mili- 
tary to civil control, 

II.t tnfroBS. To behave civilly or with pro- 
priety. [Bare.] 


I CiuHiie, lest that I s 

But Lord (Thou know'st) I am vnehost, vnolean. 

Sylveiter, tr. of I)u Bartas's Weeks, 11., The Uwo. 

Klgby, who had seen him so often como to l)eg a guinea 
of Sir 0. Williams, and Bathurst, at whose father's Tie had 
lived for victuals, understood that dignity as little, and 
pulled themselves chairs; on which he civilised. 

Walpole, Letters, 11. 163. 

Also cdvilke. 

dvUlaee (siv-i-li-ze'), n. [<oi»ilife + -eei.] One 
who is civilized, or is in process of civilization. 

The creature that Whitman terms the eiviliue. 

The Century, XXVI. 9S.S. 
dvl^er (siv 'i-li-zAr). n. One who or that which 
civilizes. Also spelled civiliser. 

To nations at a uorlitin stage of their life, which may bo 
called the fonuative or receptive stage, commerce has al- 
ways proved the great civilizer. 

8tm, Stud. Med. Hist., p. 410. 
civiUy (siv'i-li), adv. In a civil manner, (a) 
in a maimer relating to government, or to the rights or 
character of members of the coraiiiuntty at large ; espe- 
cially, in a secular manner, as opposed to eceUsiasttealty. 

If you ask which is the better of these two, Civilly the 
Gentleman of Blood, Morally the Gentleman by Creation 
may be the better. Selden, Table-Talk, p. 52. 

That a multitude should, without harmony, concur in 
thedoingofoiiething— for this Is cieiffy to live— ... Is 
nut possible. Hooker, Eccles. Polity, 1. 

It [the state in France] made, for instance, the marriage 
of priests Invalid civilly. 

H. N. Oaenham, Short Studies, p. .W8. 


Capt. Joftn Smith, True Travels, I. 69. 


Ayliffe, Parergon. 
. Not naturally, but by law : as, a man eivUly deail. (<f) 
_ Jlltely ; considerately ; gently ; with due deconim ; cour- 
teously. 


3. Relation to tho civil law rather than to re- 
ligion. 

If there were nothing in marriage hut meer olvifify, the 
magistrate might bo meet to be employed In this service, 
Bp. Hall, Conscience, lit. 10. 

4. Good breeding ; poUtenesa, or an act of po- 
liteness; courtesy; luud attention: as, to show 
one many civilities. 

A man lias maimers ; 

A gentleman, civility and breeding. 

P'ktcher, Wildgoose Chase, Iv. 2. 

The Insolent civility of a proud man. Chesterfield. 

I also received many civilities from the French mer- 
chants. Pococke, Description at the Bast, tl. 86. 

Oivlllzable (siv'i-li-za-bl), a. [< civilise + -able; 
= F, civilkable = Pg. civiUsavel.'] Capable of 
being civilized. Also spelled civilisahlo, 
d'Flluation (siv^i-li-za'shon), n. [< civilise + 
-atUm; = F. civilkation = Sp. civilisacion =r Pg. 
civiliza^ = D. civilkatie = O. Dan. 8w. civili- 
aaUon.i 1. The act of civilizing, or the state 
of being civilized ; tho state of being reclaimed 
from the rudeness of savage life, and advanced 
in arts and learning. 

I asked him [Johnson] If ‘‘humiliating" was a good 
word. Ho said ho had seen It frenuontly used, but he did 
not Wiow It to lie legitimate Biigllsh. He would not ad- 
mit civilization, but only “ civility." Bosivell, Johnson. 

Tho entire structure of civilisatiort Is founded upon the 
belief that It is a good thing to cultivate intellectual and 
material capacities, even at tho cost of certain moral evils 
which we are often able accurately to foresee. 

Becky, Europ. Morals, I. 116. 

2t. The act of rendering a criminal process civil. 

Also spelled civilkaHon. 

SlTilize (siv'i-liz), V . ; pret. and mj. eivUked, 

g pr. ckiliging. [< civil -1- -ise; = F. civiliser = 
p. Pg. eivilisar = It. civilissare = D. civilkeren 
sa G, civilisiren as Dan. civilkere = Sw, civili- 
sera.'] I. trans. 1. To reclaim from a savage 
or semi-barbarous state ; iutroduce order a^d 
civio organization among ; refine and enlight- 
en ; elevate in social and individual life. 

We send the graces and the muses forth, 

To civilize and to instruct tho North. Waller. 
Sudi sale of conscience and duty In open market is not 
reconcilable with the present state of civilized nooiety.^^^ 

I am oonscious that life has been trying to civilize nie 
for now seventy years with what seem to me vew Inade- 
quate results. jMmll, Karvani Anniversary. 

St. To make subject to a civil instead of a crim- 

iaial process.— 8, To plao© under civil, as op- 


spokeii of the 
(et) Without gaudy colors or lltiery; soberly. 

The chambers were handsome and cheorfull, and fur- 
nished civilly. Bacon, New Atlantis. 

Ciyll-SUitedt (siv'il-su^ted), a. Somberly ar- 
rayed. 

Civil-mited Mom, . , . 

Not trick'd and frounc'd as she was wont 
With tho Attick boy to hunt. 

But kercheft in a comely cloud. 

Milton, II Penseroso, 1. 122. 

civUni (siv'izm), «. [< F. civktnc, < L. civk, a 
citizen, -f P. -kme, -isin.] Good citizenship; 
devotion to one’s country or city; a word of 
lato French origin, more restricted in meaning 
than patriotism. Dyer. See incivkm. 

civityt, ». [Early mod. E. civitie (of. city, early 
mod, E. dtie), <1j. civita(t-)s, a city: see city.] 
A city. 

An ancient civitie. Stanihurst, Descrip, of Ireland. 

dvolt, n. Bee cihol. 

dzarf, V. t. An obsolete spelling of scissor. 

cizarst, dzerst, n. id. Obsolete spellings of sek- 

0. J. An abbreviation of chief justice. 

01. The chemical symbol of chlorin. 

clabhert(klab'6r),». ISeebonnyclabber.] Same 

as honnyclabber. 

clabber (klab'er), v. i. [< clabber, u.] To be- 
come thick in the process of souring : said of 
milk. 

clach (kladh), ». [Gael. : see clachan.] Same 
as clachan, 1. 

cl a*^hs-u (kladh'an)j n, [Gael., < clach, pi. 
clachan. a stone; orig., it is supposed, clachan 
mniLiit atxmn nirnle for S11.1 ’ ’ ' ’ 


cally, one large and massive enough 
sort of monument. Also called clach and ckt 
in England. Jour, of Archaeol., III. 107. — 2. In 
Scotland, a small village or hamlet, especially 
one clustering around a parish church. 


Bums, Death and Doctor H 


daok-dUth 

VMtJm, throw or daub on, as clay, mud, or 
other soft mass, =s OHQ. elecchan, eteehan, kle- 
ken, craok with a noise, oause to burst, MHO. 
klechen, kleeken, craok or burst with a noise, 
also as in G, kleeken and klecksen, daub, smear; 
all being secondary forms of an assumed verb, 
agreeing nearly with cUckl^, q, v. : AS. as if *cte- 
can, pret. *cla!c, pp. *clooen, whence also AS. 
eloccian, E. clocks and cluck, make the peculiar 
noise of tho hon, = OHG. chlochdn, cltlocebon, 
cloccdn, strike, knock, whence also ult. E. clocfc* ; 
see click, clocks, clock‘d, cluck. The words are 
all more or less imitative; cf. G. klack, klaoks, 
intorj., slap!; Ir. Gael, clac, make a din; Gr. 
/cWff/v, scream, bark, clash, rattle. The series 
clack, clicks, nasalized clank, clang, clink, with 
the related clocki, cluck, and further clap\ clat- 
ter, clash, and crack, crash, with their numer- 
ous cognates, thougn of various historical ori- 
gin, may bo regarded as ult. imitative variations 
of a common root.] I. intrans. 1. To make a 
quick sharp noise, or a succession of sharp 
sounds, as by striking or cracking; crack; rat- 
tle; snap. 

The palace bang'll, anti buzz’d, and claekt, 

And all the long-pent atreum of lUe 
Dash'd duwuwartl In a cataract. 

Tennystm, Day-Dream, The Bevlvsl. 

The elaeking loom 
Not long witlilii the homestuailwtill did stand. 

William Morris, Earthly J’aradlse, II. 202. 
8. To utter sounds or words rapidly and con- 
tinually, or with sharpness ana abruptness; 
let tho tongue nin or rattle. 

Talke dlscrctelye, let nut thy tongue go clack in an out- 
rage. Bhodes, Boko of Nurture (E. E. T. 8.), p. 103. 

Let thy tonge not ctakke- as a iiiille. 

Booke yf Precedence (E. K. T. 8., extra ser.), 1. 109. 
But ah ! the more the white goose laid. 

It clack'd and cackled louder. 

Tennyson, The Goose, 

n. trans. 1 . To oause to make a sharp, short, 
snapping sound ; rattle ; clap : as, to clack two 
pieces of wood together. — 2. To speak without 
thought ; rattle out. 

Unwoighnd custom makes them eioekout anything their 
heedless fancy springs. P'eltham, Ilosolves, 1. 4, 

clack (klak), ». [< ME. clakke, clack (of a mill), 
= MD. klack, a crack, cracking, ss MHG. ktao 
(klack-), a crack, crash, loud tbreatoning sound, 
= Sw. kliick. a sudden alann; of, OP. clae, a 
clackot. clacker, clapper, F. claque, a claque; 
from tno verb: soe clack, t>.] 1. A sharp, 
repeated, rattling sound; clatter: as, the clack 
of a mill. — 8. In a grist-mill : («) That part of 
the mill that strikes tho hopper, to move or 
shake it, for discharging its contents. 

Says John, just at the hopper will I stand. 

And mark the clack, liuw justly it will sound. 

Betterton. 

(6) A bell that rings when more com is required 
to bo put in tho hopper. Johnson. — 8. A valve 
of n pump. — 4. A ball-valve connected with 
the boiler of a locomotive. See hall-valve and 
clack-box, 2.-6. A kind of small windmill with 
n clapper, sot on the top of a pole to frighten 
away birds. Also called clack-mill, and for- 
merly c/flcA-eI.—0. Continual talk; prattle; gos- 
sip; tattle. 

A woman's clack, if I Iiavu skill, 

Bounds somewhat like a throwster's mill. Swift. 

The clack of tongues, and confusion of voices in this 
new assembly, was so very great, that the goddess was 
forced to command silence several times. 

Addison, Vision of Justice. 

■Weakness runs never to this, but always to unthinking 
clack and rattle. 

Biuhnell, Sermons on Living Subjects, p. 18. 
clack-box (klak'boks), n. 1 . In mach., the box 
in which a clack-valvo works. — a. In a loco- 
motive, a box fitted to tho boiler in which a 
ball-valve is placed to close the orifice of the 
feed-pipe, and prevent steam or hot water from 
reaching tho p 
from Its ■ ' 

water a. . 

but is prevented from retiiriiliig by the instant fall of tl 
ball. 


clack (klak). V. [s Sc. dake, daik, < ME. claoken, 
dakken, elaken (not found in AS., but see below, 
and cf. clatter and crack) sc MD. kladcen, clack, 
orac^ whack, shake, D. klakken, clack, crack 
(> OF. dacquer, daquer, clack, clap, clatter, P, 
daquer, clap In applause: see dagw), ss MLG. 
kldken, olaoK (as a hen), ss loel. kUika, twitter, 
chatter (as a bird), wrangle, dispute, » Norw. 
kkikka, strike, knock; of. MLCT klacken, LG. 


.ohing tho pumps. The ball ..f the clack Is raised 
11 Its seat by the stroke of tho piimp-phiiiger forcing 
er against it; tho water then passes Into the boiler, 


8. Tho tongue. [Prov. Eng.] 
clack-dish (klak'dish), w. A beggar's dish or 
receptacle for money, fitted with a lid so ar- 
ranged as to produce when amtated a clatter 
upon the edge of the vessel. Its use was aban- 
doned in the seventeenth century, and it was 
succeeded by the alms-pot. Also called dap- 
dish. 


Can you think I get my living by a bell and a claek- 
dithf Middleton, FamUy of Love, (v. 8. 



QlMdC'dOOV 

olMlHlooir (kl&k'dfir), n. A plate of iron or 
brass oorering an aperture in the side of a 

Olaok'bOX. it U atuched t)y iicrewi, and can be re- 
moved tn give accen to the valve-eeat or recen Into which 
the valve Au. 

dicker (klak'Or), «, l . One who or that which 
olaoks; the clack of a mill; the clapper. 

Thla they flinl liy the nolHo of thogo boat mlllg ; tliolr 
ckuktri l)eat much glower. 

.S'ir //. HUiunt, Voyage to the Levant, p, 18. 

9. A rattle used to frighten birds. See clack, 

n.,6. 

dickett, »■ L< clack + dim. -cL] Same as 
clack, 5. 

daok-gOOSe (klak'gns), n. [Sc. also elaik-gooao, 
elaik.J Same as barnacle^, 1. 

dcck'Hlill (klak'mil), ii. Same as clSck, li. 

daok-plece (klak'pes), ». The casting in 
which a clack-door is ]ilaced, and which forms 
the valvo-chamber. Sec clack-door and clack, 4. 

daok'Seat (klak'sct), u. in a locomotive, one 
of the two recesses in each pump into which 
the clacks tit. 

dack-valve (klak'valv), ». a valve with a 
single flap, hinged at one edge, and consisting 
of a plate of leather a little 
larger than the valve-aperture, 
used in pumps. The leather ]ilate 
If itreiigtfione<r nl>ovo by u plate of 
iron a littlo largor than the u]ieiilng, 
and below by another iron plah; a little 
■mailer than the opening. 'I'lie dinnie- 
ter of the vnlve-box U generally one 
half more tlian that of the vnlve-open- 
Ing, Algo eallo<l clatifwr. 

dad (klad) u lilE. cm eled, 
elaaa, oontr. frotn clathed, ear- 
lier form of clothed ; sec clothe.'] Preterit and 
pest participle of clothe. 

oladf (klad), V. t. [Var. of clothe, clatlw, after 
clad, prot. and pp. J To clothe. 

Wliat, ghalt I olatt ir 



dadanthus (kla-dau'thus), n, ; pi. cladanthi iho gecondari 


X022 

dadooevoni (Ua-dos'^rus), a. [< NL. dado- 
eenu, < Ghr. KAddor, a branch, + idpcK ta E. Aom.3 
Having branched or ramose antennae; specifi- 
cally, pertaining to the CUtdocera. 

Ol^odactyla (klad-^-dak'ti-lj^), n. [NL., < Gr. 
a'Aadoi, a Imanch, + ddicrv^, finger.] A ge- 
nus of deudroemrotons p^ate 
holothnriana: so called from the 
much-branched tentacular pro- 
cesses. V. erocea is a saffron- 
colored species inhabiting the 
southern seas. Brandt. 

dadode, dadodlom (klad' ad, 
kla-dd'di-ura), n.; pi. cladodea, 
cladodia (-odz, -ft). [NL. clado- 
dium, < Gr. with many 

branches, lit. branoh-like, < sAa- 
dof, a branch (of. dim. K/todmi', a 
branohlet). + Moc, form.] In 
bot., a loaf-liko flattened branch 
or peduncle, as in Jtuacua and 
some species of PAyffanfAtut. Also 
cladophyl. 

dadodont (klad'o-dont), a. ^ [< 

Gr. /cldfiof, a branch, + orfoiy 
(odovT-) =s E. foofA.] Bame as 
huhodont. 

Oladodus (klad'o-dtis), «. [NL., 

< Gr. (Juijiol;, a branen, + odoi'f ewnooe «/'/«>'<- 
= E. tooth.] A genus of fossil 
placoid fishes of tho Devonian 
and Carboniferous periods. Laving teeth of the 
kind called dadodont or liybodont. Agaaais, 
1843. 

dadogenous (kla-doj'e-uus), a. [< Gr. x^ddne, 
a branch, + -yevw, producing: see -genoua.] 
Same as cUidomrimua. 

dadome (klad'om), n. [< Gr. K?.ddof , a branch : 
see cladua and -oma.] 'The branching ams or 
rays of a sponge-spicule of the rhabdus typo, 
collectively consioored. Each branch of tho 
dadome is a dadus. 



1. In hot., a large genus of green dgsB, inolud< 
ing a large part of the Chloroaporeai, It ooniisti 

of Ann, nut gelatlnnug Hlanionts, 
which branch throughout. The 
gpeules grow in fregh or gait water, , 
on roclw, and in tidc-pooU and 
ditcheg, ugually in tufU, Bometirae* 
forming layers. 

2. In zodl , : (a) A genus of 
coleopterous insects. De- 
jean, 1834. (A) A genus of 
mollusks. J. E. Grau, 1840. 

dadophyl,dadqphyll(klad'- 

6 -fil), «. [< Gr. K?.(idor, a 

branch, + ij>Mh)v = D. folium, 
loaf.] Same as cladodc. 

dadoptOBis (klad-op-to'sis), i , , ^ ^ 

nMSuf:, a branch, + irruouj, a fall, \ ■Kinretv, fall.] 
In hot,, tho annual falling of leafy twigs instead 
of individual leaves, such as takes place in 
many of tho cypress family. 

dadose (kla'dos), a. [< NL. cladosua,^ cladus, 
< Gr. xAaiioj-, a branch : see cladua.] Branched 
or ramose, as a siyonge-spieule: as, a cladoae 
rhabdus. JK. J. Sollaa. Also cladine. 

Oladosporitun (klad-9-siJ6'ri-um), n. [NL., 
Or. xAmiof, a 1) ranch, + mrofioc, a seed.] A laf^ 
genus of hyphomycetous fvnigi, havmg suh^ 
cumbent, intricately branched, olivaceous 
phtB, and typically uniseptato conidia. 

CBadothriz (klad' 9 -tlmks), n. [NL., < Gr. 

a brandi, 4- 0/n'i, a hair.] A genus of 
bacteria growing in tlio fonu of filaments, and 
especially diaraeterizcd by what is called /atee 
branching — that is, tlic( formation of a filament 
by the side of another, whidi, soon diverging,' 
gives tho appearance of branching, Tho principal 
gpecleg, Cla(Mnrix dichotnrnn, occtirB in gtagiiunt or run- 
ning water containing much organic matter, capeciolly 
when putrefying. 

Oladrastis (kla-dras'tis), n. [NL. (Bafinesque), 
irreg. < Gr. uMdog, a brautdi, + Oftaverdi, brittle,] 
A peculiar leguminous genus of Kentucky and 


(-thi). [NL., < Gr. x/lddof, a shoot, branch (see 
cladua), + Andof, a flower: see anther.] In moss- 
es, a flower terminating a lateral brandi. 

olaidding (klad'ing), ». [Verbal n. of clad, v. 
Cf. elotning.] Clothing; clothes. [Karo.] 
There were eountleu lorda and lodlea of high degree In 
efaddiuyg of pagt ccuturlug. 

yew IV* Tritiune, March 27, 188.'). 

dadmdurma (kla-deng'kl-ma), «. [NL., < Gr. 
kX&So(, a branch, + lyxe/m, an infusion, < iyxf h', 
infuse, pour in, < h, = E. »«, + pour; cf, 
£. guan?] In bot., tissue composed of brandl- 
ing cells. 

dadgy (klaj'i), a. [Assibilated form of claggy 
(q. V.) SB cledgy, q. v.J Htiff ; tenacious; dodgy, 
fftare.] 

otadi, «. Plural of cladua, 1 . 

dadtne (klad'in), a. [< cladua + -inel.] Same 
as eUuloae. }V. J. Sollaa. 

OladobrancMa (klad-o-braug'ki-ft), n.pl. [NL., 
< Gr. xXaifof, a branch, + li/myxia, gills.] A 
small superfamily of nudibranchiatc opistlio- 
branchiate gastropods, having foliaccous, ]tlu- 
mose, or ramose branohiie, whence tho name. 

dadobranchiate (klad-o-brang'ki-at), a. [< 
Cladobranchia + -ofeJ.] Pertaining to the Via- 
dohranchia. 

Oladocarpi (klnd-o-kUr'pi), V. pi. [NL., pi. of 
cladooarpua; see cladocarpoua.] One of tho 
three groups into wliich the true mosses, Bry- 
aceee, are divided. They are characterized by having 
the capiuleg l)orne at tlie endg of ghort lateral liranclieg. 
The group incliideg the FuntimUew, or nipiatie moggeg. 

oladocarpoas (klad-o-khr'pus), a. [< NL. clndo- 
earpHa, < Gr. xAiiJof, a shoot, a branch, + xa^i- 
trdf, fruit.] In bot., hating tho fruit terminal 
upon short lateral branohlots: as, cladocarpoua 
mosses. Also cladogcnoua. 

Oladocera (kla-dos’^e-rjl), M. pi. [NL., neut. 
pi. of oladocerua : see cladoceroua.] 1 . In La- 
treille’s system of classification, a section of 
his Branchiopoda laphopoda, equivalent to the 
Daphnidea of Strauss or the Daphniacca of otli- 
ers. The gectiun Included guch genera ag laitona, Sitia, 
and Pol,g>h«,niui, and was practically equivalent to the 
following group of tho same name. 

2. An order of Entomoatraca or a suborder of 
Phyllopoda, comprising the small crustaceans 
known as water-tteas, abounding in fresh wa- 
ter. They are very proUfle, produce cphippial eggs, molt 
frequently, are more or lutui transparent, have ablvutvular 
oampnee hinged on the bock, a single large eye, from ■ to 
A foflaceoug feet bearing brancblio, and large rainuso or 
Igrsnohed antenna) (whence the naine)auting a* gwiniralng- 
organs. lA)adlng fainillos are Ikivhniida, Polyplitmidce, 
Lytuaidcr, and Sid idle. Algo Cladocerata. 


0 tho a 


IS or cladl, collectively C. ti 


Tennessee; the j 


Encgc. Brit., XXII. 417. 

Oladonema (klad-p-ne'mjl), «. [NL. (Dujardin, 
1843), < Gr.xXadof, a branch, + vtjpa, a thread, < 
vt iv, spin.] The typical genus of Clmlonemidw, 
having branched or dadose tentacles, whence 
the name. 

Oladonemids (klad-o-nem'i-de), «. pi. [NL., 
< Clatlonema + -idm.] A family of Antnome- 
duaw, typified by the genus Cladoncma, having 
branched tentacles, 4 or 8 simple or branched 


zofHiU or |Cttdtr<>7.odmN» tottether with scaiwreti cupltftto 
tontacleA. 

Oladonla (kla-do'ni-}l), n. [NL., < Gr. 
(a^adov-), a branch, < xXAAof, a branch : see 
cfadus.] A genus of 
lichens, representa- 
tive of the family 
Cladonici. The apo- 
thecla are mostly cap- 
itate, variously colored 
(not black), and borne on 
tbe vertical portion of the 
thallus (podelium). The 
latter Is either simple, 
and often cuw-»hap«d or 
fmiiiel-shatsMl, or very 
much branched. Tlie 
branching is shown in the 
ruindecr-mosg, CliuUmia 
ramji/rrina. See reindeer- 

ciadonic (kla-don'- branchXlhe^ ot?wr nearly siiiqilR. 
jk), a. [< Cladonia 

-b -»c,] Pertamiug to or derived from tho gen us 
Cladonia.— claAovXc add, an add ohlalued from Cla- 
dimin rani/i/erina. 

Oladoniei (klad- 6 -ni'e-i), n. pi. [NL., < Cla- 
donia.] A family of 'liooens, belonging to tho 
tribe Lecideacei, and having a twofold thallus, 
a vertical one, called tho podetium, ascending 
from a horizontal, squamuloso, or granulose 
one, Tho latter is sometimes wanting. 

cladonieine (klad- 9 -ni'e-in), o, [< Cladonici -I- 
-tne’l.] Bdonjfiug to or having the characters 
of tho family Claaoniei. 

cladonilse (kla-do'ni-in), a. [< Cladonia + 
-ifiel.] Belonging to or having the characters 
of the genus Cladonia. 

cladoaioid (kla-do'ni-oid), a. [< Cladonia + 
-oid.] Besombliug lichens of the genus Cla- 
donia, 

Cladonioid variation of the parmeliaceous thallus. 

B. Tuekerman, Genera Licbenum, p. 6. 

Oladopkora (kla-dof'o-rt^), n. [NL.,< Gt. kU6m, 
a branch, + -^po(, -bearing, < ifipetv as £. bear^.] 



ample panicles of white flowers. It Is cultivated as an 
ornamental shade-tree ; the wood Is very hard, heavy, 
strong, of a bright-yellow color changing to brown, and 
yields ft yellow dye. 

cladQB (kla'dus), M. [NTj., < Gr. uMdog, a branch, 
a young slip or shoot, prob. < K?iav, break.] 1, 
I'l. cladi (-di). One of tho secondary arm% 
rays, or branches of a ramose sponge-spicule, 
which collectively form the dadome. W. J. 
Sollaa. — 2. [enp,] A genus of coleopterous in- 
sects. 

claOB (klaz), n. pi. [Also written data, close, 
formerly clayia, etc.: coutr. of ME. clathea, 
clothes.] Clothes. [Scotch.] 
clagi (klag), «. [North. E. and Sc. : see clog and 
clay.] 1. A clot ; a mass of sticky or adhesive 
matter: as, a clag of mud on one’s shoe. — 2. A 
clog, encumbrance, or burden, as on property, 
clag* (klag), r . ; pret. and pp. claggcd.pm. clag- 
ffing. [North. E. and Sc. : see clog, n. j I. trana. 
To clog; encumber with something adhesive, 
as clayi 

Tlioiilt read a gntyre nr a sonnet now, 

Clagffiny tbeir ayery humour. 

Maretim, Wliat you Will, Iv. I. 
n. intrana. To stick or adhere. Brackett. 
clag2 (klag), n. [Gael, clay, a bell : see clock^,] 
A portable bell used by tlio early Scotch Chris- 


, , , service of the mass, 

and also carried before tlie host when>taken 
out of the church, and before a dead body when 
carried to the gj'ave. 

claggy (klag'i), a. [Sc. (also cladgy, cledgy, 
q. V.), < clag + -?/*. Cf. clayey.] Sticky; ad- 
hesive. [Great Britain.] 
claik, claik-goose (klak, klak'gds), n. Same 
as clack-goo.se. 

claim* (kis.m), v. [Early mod. E. also claime, 
claniey < ME. elaifneuy cleitncny elct'tneiiy < OF. 
claimcr, clcimer, clamtr, call, cry out, claim, 
challenge, = 8 p. Uamar, fonncrly clamar, ss Pg. 
clamar = It. chiamare, call, name, send for, ela- 
marc, speak loud, bawl, < L. clamare, call, cry 
out, connected with calarc, call (sec ealenda), s 
Gr. xaJieiv, call, convoke. From the same L. 
verb coma clamor, acclaim, declaim, exclaim, pro- 
claim, reclaim, etc.; and elaaa, calendar ^eeda^ 
aatic, etc., are related.] I, intrana. If. To call; 
call out ; cry out. 

And ftftre that where that evere th*l son, evqr mor. 
the! depnen for Hynstralle of the tueto Crane. 

ManSevilU, TnveU, p. 288. 
“Is that ooth,” salde william, “ mt/gwete lady hende [gen- 

CUynutit he after clothes for cristes loue In heuen?” 

Wmiam of PaUme (B. E. T. 8.), 1. 4461. 



2. Tobse&ttiledtoathiog; lmT« a right; de- 
rive » right; eBpeoially, to dorive a i^ht hv 
desoont. 

Bowbetk thw would hold up thl* Mtque Uw, 

Xo bur your highueH tMmmg trom the fenwle. 

SAofc., Hen. V., 1. 2. 

We niuet know how the first ruler, from whom any one 
daimt, came by hla anthorlty. before we can know who 
has a i^ht to succeed him In it. loeke. 

3. To assort a olaim; put forward a claim. — 4. 
To assert a belief or an opinion; maintain; 
assert. [A common use, regarded by many as 
inelegant.] 

And In the light of clearest evidence, 

Perceives Him acting in the present tense 
Hot, as some daiin, once acting but now not. 

A. CoUii, The Ulcrocosm. 

II. traits. If. To proclaim. 

"arewly, frende,'’ solde the kynge, "in good prison 
hath he you sette that to roe hath you sente, llor I rloprne 
yow qnyte [quit : sec quit daim] ; but ye shall telle me 
youre name. Jferfm (E. B. T. 8.), ill. 686. 

2t. To call or name. 

And tliat in so gret honoures nut be 
That ayther of thaim daytned is a kyng. 

Horn. 0 / Partenay (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 1076. 
8. To ask or demand by virtue of a right or 
asserted right to the possession of the thing 
demanded, or of authority to demand it ; de- 
mand as a right or as due ; assert a right to : 
as, to claim obedience or respect ; to claim an 
estate by descent; to claim payment; with 
from or of before the person on whom the olaim 
is made. 

And, look, when I am klug, claim thou qf me 
The earldom of Hereford. Shak., lUch. Ill,, Hi. 1. 

If only one man hath a divine right to obedience, no- 
l)ody can claim that olHidienoe but he that can shew his 
right. Locke. 

Barth, that nourished time, shall claim 
Thy growtli, to be resolved to eartli again. 

Bryant, ThunatopsU. 

The Bible surely accords with the highest science when 
it elainu the vegetable kingdom, with all Its wonders, as 
a product of Almighty power, 

Bawion, Nature and the Bible, p. 108. 

4. To hold or maintain aa a fact or as true; 
assert as a fact, or as one’s own belief or opin- 
ion: as, 1 claim that he is right. [Considered 
by many an inelegant use.] 

The firsts fader and foundonrof gentllcsse [I. e., Christ], 

What man that elayintth, gentyl for to Iks, 

Mostu foluwe his tras. Chaucer, (lentllosse, 1, 2. 

He never made known bis history, and claimed he had 
no relation living. Boston Transcript, Keb. 7, 1870. 

=Byn. 8. Request, Beg, etc. 8oo adc. 
c laim 1 [kl&m), n. [Early mod. E. also claime, 
clamc, < ME. claime, elame, cloy me, < OF. claim, 
clam = Pr. cUim (ML, clameum), a challenge, = 
Pg. damn (obs.), a protest; from the verb,] If. 
A cry ; a call, as for aid. 

I cald, but no man answerU to my dame. 

Spenser, F. Q., IV. x. 11. 

2. A demand of a right or alleged right; a call- 
ing on another for something due or assorted 
to DC due: ns, a claim of wages for services. 

The King of ITussla lays in his claim for Ncufchatel, os 
he did fur the principality of Cirange. 

Addison, Travels in Itoly. 

A Prince of Wales, what between public claims and social 
claims, finds little tithe for reading, after the period of 
childhood : that is, at any period when lie can compre- 
hend a great poet. He Quincey, Stylo, Iv. 

3. A right to claim or demand ; a just title to 
something in one’s own possession or in the 
possession or at the disposal of another. 

l>un Christopher, in a long catalogue of virtues which 
be possessed to a very eminent dogreo, had not the small- 
est daiin to that of patience, so very necessary to those 
tliat command armies. Bruce, Source of the Nile, II. 185. 

A tliousand claime to reverence closed 
In her as Mother, Wife, and Queen. 

Tennyson, To tiio Queen. 

The past has no daim to InfaUlblllty any more then the 
present. Stubbs, Medieval and Modem Hist., p. 22. 

4. The thing claimed or demanded; speeifl- 
cally, a piece of public land which a squatter 
or settler marks out for himself with the in- 
tention of purchasing it when the government 
offers it for sale: as, be staked out a claim. 
Hence— 6. A piece of laud obtained in this 
manner ; specincallv, in minittg, the portion of 
mineral ground held by an indmdual or an as- 
sociation in accordance with the local mining- 
laws of the district. These laws usually require that 
a certain amount of work be done, or money expended, In 
order to prevent the claim from being forfeited. Claims 
may also be made tor water-righte, for mining purposes, 
adjacent to streams. (Cordllleraii mining region.] — Ala- 
hsLwi^ Olalnu. certain claims of the United States against 
Oreat Britain for damages inflicted on American shipping 
daring the civil war by privateera built, equipped, and 
luppued in England, and sent ont from British ports to 
prey on Ameiioan commerce. The moat famoai of tbeae 
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Priyatean waa the Alabama (at flrat called the ”880 >0, 
built at Birkenhead, near Uverpool, in 18SS. At the oloae them. 

of the war claims for damsget were preaented, and refer- q a, 

red by the treatyof Waahington(Juty4th.l87l)toarbltra- f*??*.®® , ‘ 

tors, who met at Geneva in 1872. Ihelr decision, render- tmtive knowle<__ ^ 
ed September uth, known aa the Geneva award, asserted claiTTOyailt (klSr-vol ant), a. and ». [Formerly 
Uio restwuslble uMligence of the British government, al- algo clara vouant; < F. ewirpoMonf, lit. clear- 
lowed the chief claims for direct damages, and awarded v,,* ..an.iKovIv Iiottri in moBnioriam < 

»15.BOO,000 to the United States, which wai paid by Great sfepg, MCUllarly UBCd in meg^rtsm.^. 
Britain, and apporttuiiiMi among the clalmanta.— Olitiiii clatr, s Ks cUttTy "T voyanty ppr. Of VOiTy \ u* 
in a lerviM, in Scot$ law^ a petition addreaaed by the viderey see: see !• d* Of or pertaining 

heir to the sheriff, in whieh he iUtw liU relatioushln to to, or characterized by, the Bupposoa faculty of 
.Utaoyu.. or or or ^rcoivta* thta*. 

to time in order that it may not be deemed abandoned.'- not discernible by the senses. 

Court of Clalma Sw «<mrt.--Tlmbor (Balm, the right J fiara voyant. Villiers, Eohearsal (ed. Arber), lU. 1. 

ov assertion of right (under the act* of Congress to en- . ^ . , , , , u.a . 

courage the growth of timber on wesU-ni prairies) on the , A" * ’•««=hcd up to lower 

part of one who has planted and maintained the re<)Ui8tte elairvoyatU consclunsness tliat M)me one WM^tchlng roe 
number of acres of tttnber on public lands devoid of tlm- Aldneh, I onkaimg to Festh, p. 146. 

her, and maintained them for a term of years, to have a H, n, A person possessing or SUppOBCd tO 
grant of the quarter section or other smaller tract con- fb« nnuiar nf n1n.irvova«eo 

taining his plantation.- To lay claim to, to demand as Possess the power of clairvoyance, 
a right or rightful possession. Alberti . . . became in the end neither a great artist 

ilftlni a (klam). v. t. [E. dial., also dame, < ME. l"*® u«r » Rreot discoverer like Galileo, but 

•elnim^n tnT a/11 /!//>.'«> /i./a Mb aImi rather a dnirvoyant to whom the miracles of nature and 

datmn, detmen (ct. mj. dat^us, MK. cley- of art He open. ,/. d, ■S./wonds, luiy and Greece, p. 247. 
inoua), var. (after leel. Norw. KJeima) of ciemen, . . , „ ri? «(> 

Eng.] — 2. To clog; overload. [Pro v. Eng.] yoy®”*: - 


Sa^itv: penetration; quick in- 
le^ of things. 


[Rare.] 

sxauaaDie [Kia ma-ui), a. i ^ cmiws v., -r -aoic. -j-Tre ru„ w i 

Cf. OF. ctaimabfc, ctomaMeh Capable of being [»«•. = E. c/ofA, q. v.] 1. 


otafiail/l. W' - A vaH..t o. scotch cto«. 


Has clad a sc 


.ia^ A dialectal (Scotch) form of cla 


clarty.1 Dirty. 


». claked, ppr. dak- 


claimed or demanded as duo: as, wages not 
claimable after dismissal, 
claimant (kla'mant), 11 . [< OF. claimant, cla- 
mant, a claimant ' ..... 

ppr. of clmtare, 
oryout, claim: ( 

A person who claims; one who demands any- 

thing as his liRiit. , cla^ke’^ (klak), r, f. ; pret. and pp. claked, ppr. 

on your time, your talents, or your heart. urose, [I’rov. Eng.] 

Emerson, Comiiensation. clajcfi-goose (klak'gttg), n. Samo BS clack-goose, 
2. In admiralty proceedings, a person admitted clam^ (klam), n. [(1) Also damm; < ME. *dam, 
to defend an action in rem brought against * damme, (.AlA, clam, dom {clamm-,^domm-),Ta, , 


^ »• Cl®thos. See clothes, clacs. 

laim: soe ctofwl.p. Cf. cZaiwdnf.] 1. a,.d «« einb 

who claims: one who demands anv- s 


etamme, \ a«. emm, ciom (ciumm-, avmm-j, m., 
a bund, bond, chain, fetter, in pi. clanmas, clom- 
A clmmant; one who mas, fetters, confinement, =5 MD. klamme, a 
his duo. [Rare.] clamp, hook, grapple, = MLG. klamme, LG. 

klemmc, a clamp, hook, = OHO. damma, MHG. 
klatimo, klamm, a constriction, a narrow pass, 
G. dial, klanm, a spasm of the throat, a narrow 
clam\ n., + -less.'] pass (cf. MH(i. chlemme, klemmc, G. klcmme, a 
„ ^ _ (slump, vise, a pinch, a narrow pass, dial, locked 

claim-notice (klam'nd’'ti8), n. In the regions .jaw), =s Dan. klamme, a clamp, cramp, cramp- 


goods to which he claims a right, 
clalmer (kla'mftr), w a nia,mu 
demands something 

Till an agreement was made and the value of the ground 
paid to the daiiMtr. 

Sir If. Temple, Introd. to Hist. Eng., p. 296. 
claimlOBS (klftm'los), a. [< 

Having no claim. [Rarei] 
slaim-notlce (klam'no'tis), 
of the United States on tho Pacific coast, a noti- 
fication posted by a miner or other setthm upon 
a piece of public land, declaring his occupancy 
or intended occupancy thereof, 
claimousf , a. [ME. ckymons ; < daim^ + -ous ; 
or var. of glaimous, q. v. Cf . dain‘A «• ] Sticky ; 
viscous. 

('lam, or 

clairaudience (klSr-A'di-gus), ». [After dair- 
voyance (q. v.) ; < F. dair (< OP. cler, > E. clear), lar forms, all derived, with Various formatives, 
clear, + audience, hearing: see clear and audi- in connection with the verbs dam^ and dem^, 
cncc.'i 1 . Tho supposed power of hearing in a and with tho closely related and in part identl- 
raesiuerio trance sounds which aro not audible cal verb clamjA, from the lyret.* klam (AB.*dam) 
to tho oar in the natural waking state. — 2. An of an assumed orig. verb, Teut. (Goth.) *kUman 
e.xerci so of this power. ' ‘ " ' ” . .. • 

The hallucinations, or clairvoyances, or dair audiences, 
or presentiments, that our “intelligence and veracity” 
can muster. JvT A. /lev., CXU. '266. 


iron (also klcm, force, klemmc, a clamp, pre 
pinch, strait), = 8w. kldmma, a press, =a Norw, 
iclcmh, force, pressure, klcmbu, a clamp, press; 
cf. (2) MHG. klamere, klamer, clam, nook. G. 
klanmcr, a clamp, olanip-irou, brace, olincner, 
bracket, = Dan. klammer, a clamp, cramp, 
cramp-iron (8w. Dan. klammer, brackets, < Q.); 
and (d) MHO. kUmher, klampcr, G. dial, klam- 
per = Norw. klcmbcr, klccmh s= Icel. kldtnbr, a 
clamp, vise (cf. E. damper) ; with other 8“ 


(AS. *dimman), press or adhere together, stick, 
to whieh are also roforred clam^, clem^ s= deam 
= daim^ (all more or less mixed with clam^), 
dnnm, clamber, climb, dimp^, etc. CUrni- in 


clalraudidHt (klSr-fi'di-eut), a. and n. [After ordinary use has been superseded by clamp\ 
clairvoyant (q. v.); < F. dair, clear, -h *audient, q. v. With dam, clamp, compare cram, cramp, 
< L. audien{t-)s, bearing: see clairaudience.] which belong to a different group, but agree 
I, a. Pertaining to or of tho nature of dair- closely in sense, and may bo regaraed as vari- 


audienco. 

The dairaudient liitorconsclousucss of friends a thou- 
sand miles apart. N. A. Bev., UXLI. 


ations of the same urig. base.] 1 . A damp (see 
clamp^) : in plural, forceps, pincers. Specifically 
(a) A clamp or vise of wood used by carpenters, etc. 


n. w. One supposed to have the power of Same as riampi i (e). (c) l*lncers dr nlpiwrs of iron 
^ used In castrating horses, bulls, etc. (Scotch.) (d) ‘ 

kind of forceps or pincers with long wooden handl 


1 . In painting, a preparation of size put on au > •; — ■ ; 

subseciuent coats of oil'maint. — 2, In gilding, soundings from tlie bottom of any fathomable depth,’’ 
a coating of size over which gold-leaf is to be 'vb>«b '>e called a “ deep-sea damm." A large 


the extract. 

In the year 1818, Sir John Boss, in command of B 




ilied. 


depth,” 
pMr of 


....,«/-0bsciire (klftr'qb-skur'), n. [Also clarc- 
obseurc; < F. olair-o6'seur = It, chtarosouro : see 
chiaroscuro.] Same as chiaroseuro. 

As masters in the dare obscure 
With various light your eyes allure. 

I*rior, Alma, 11. 25. 


kont 

contrivwl tliat on the bolt striking the ^(W(l^a 


osumier by a bolt, and tho instrument 
, ... . striking the fl 
spindle and cl 


forceps, which retained , 

tity of the Imttom, whetlier sand, mud, or small stonea 
Sir C, W. Thomson, Depths of the Sea, p. 200, 
2. A stick laid across a stream of water to serve 
a bridge^ [Prov. Eng.]— 3. A rat-trap. 


„„„ clainroytuace (klar-vol'ans), n. [P., < dairvoy- [Prov. Eng.] 

Ala i ant: see clairvoyant.] 1. A power attributed c tam i (klam), r, ; jpret, and pp. clammed, ppr. 
■ to persons in a mesmeric state, by which they damming, f Chiefly dial., in part denomina- 
are supposed to discern objects concealed from tive of clamt, aud in part a var. of clem^ 
sight, and to tee what is happening at a dis- (AS. "clemman, etc. : see cfewi) as the factirive 
tanoe- of the orig. verb which is the common souroe 



of eihm}, w., a., elam^, v., ond elm^, 

etetifi, ehnfi, eleam. dainfi, cloam, eto. ; see 
these words. Cf. p,] L trana. 1. To 

press together ; compress; pinch. — 2. To clog 
up; close by pressure; shut. — 8. To castrate, 
as a bull or ram, by compression. — 4. To 
rtunple; crease.— 0. To snatch.— 6. To pinch 
with himgcr ; emaciate ; starve. 

n. intra/m. 1. To stick close. — 2. To grope 
or grasp ineffectually. [Hcotch.] — 3. To die 
of hunger ; starve. 

In reality we are rlamminn and very near starved to 
death. Arnold, Catt<in Famine, p. 224. 

[In all souses obsolete or provincial.] 

Clain^ (klain), a. [He. also clem (see clem^); 
< ME, cUm = MD. D. klam, clammy, moist, = 
MLQ. kUim, close, fust, rigid, oppressed, dis- 
couraged, = MHlir. chUm, klam, close, small, 
weak, G. klamm, narrow, close, scarce, clammy 
(also MHG, klomm, close, G. dial, klemni, close, 
scarce), s= Dan. klam, clninmy, damp ; of like 
origin with clami, n., and clani^, v,, namely, 
from the prot. *klam of the orig. verb *kliman, 
press or adhere together, stick; see clam^, 
and clam^, e.] 1, Htieky; viscous; clammy 

(which see). 

moiu l«ee clatmotul, , 

Prompt. Parv., p. 70. 

1 Centrall Nlsht. 

I. More, Sleep of the Soul, 111. at. 

2. Moist; thawing, as ice.— 3. Vile; mean; 
unworthy. 

In vile Olid elaui coveltlse of men, 

Wyclif, Select Work* (ed. Arnold), 111. 29. 

Olam^ (klam), V. ; pret. and pp. clammed, ppr. 
clamming. [Chiefly dial., in part from clam'i, 
a., and in part a var. of claine''^, claim^, which is 
a var. of clenfi, clcam, q. v. ; in moaning and 
form mixed with and ult. related to clam^, 
oicmt, m V.] I. trana, 1. To smear; daub; 
clog witii glutinous or viscous matter. 

He apltte In the ertho, and nmdo clay of the aplttyng, 
and etammj/Ue oley on hi* nyen. 

WiieHf, Select Work*(od. Arnold), II. 93, 
2. To stick; glue. 

A iwonn of wasp* got into a honey-pot, an<l there they 
olofited and clamm'd themselves till there was no gettliiK 
out again. Sir II. L'Ettrange. 

n. intrana. To be glutinous; be cold and 
moist; be clammy. 

A chllliiiK sweat, a damp of Jealousy, 

Ilangs on my brows and clamti upon inv llnili*. 

llryden, Amphitryon, HI. 1. 
(klam), n. [< clam'^, a. and e.] Clam- 
miness ; the state or quality of having or con- 
veying a cold moist feeling. [Rare.] 

Corruption and the clam of death. 

Carlyle, French Rev., I. v. 6. 
Olam^ (klam), n. [Also formerly clamp; being 
aparticular use (prob. through clam-.ahell, clamp- 
ahell. that is, orig., a shell like a clanm or vise) 
of elam^, 1., or tho equiv. clamp\ n,, with 
ref. to the olosod ‘jaws ' or this shell-flsb. Said 
by some to have ref. to “tho firmness with 
wnich some clams adhere to rocks” ; but clams 
do not adhere to rocks,] A luitue given in dif- 
ferent localities to different bivalve mollusks. 
Thus, In Knslaiul, about the mouth of the river ilelford, 
it Is given to tho pidilook, PhoUut dactylue; lii >'cw York 
and neighboring States, to Venue mcreetmria, Mya are- 
naria being known a* tho no/t r.lain or tony clam; in Massa- 
chusetts, to Mya aremriii, Venut nutreenaria l)cliig desig- 
nated as tho hard clam or round clam ; in many jiarts of 
the interior lTnlte<l .Status, to any hiiuuIus of Unionuloe or 
mussels; along tho Paulflu c.Hist of the Unltud .States, to 
species of irdisMi and. VnxidumfM; nnd, with (lualifying pre- 
fixes, to various other siieuios. The giant clam Is Tri- 
daenayigae; the thorny clam is Chaiiut lazarue, etc. 

Tliey scatered up A down ... by y water side, wlior 
they could find ground nuts A clamee. 

W. Bradford, Ulst. Flyniouth Plantation, 11. 130. 
BMUr^t'Paw dam, IUptuytme nuicnlatue, a large heavy 
bivalve of the family Truiamidm. See lltppojnui. 
ftlavn* (klam), n. [Of. Dan.’ klemt, a tolling. 
The E. word is usually associated with clamor, 
q. v. Sec clam<, t>.] A ringing of all the bells 
of a chime simultaneously ; a clamor ; a olan- 


(kl«m'#u-«i), N. r< clamant: 
[rgonoy t urgenoy ariuog f 


t from uecea- 


gor. [Prov. Eug.] 
olaill* (klam), V. i , ; pret, and j)p. clammed, ppr. 
damming. [Of. Dan. klemte r= Sw. kliimta, clume, 
toll. See the noun.] 1, To sound all the bolls 
in a chime simultaneously.— 2. See extract. 
[Prov. Eng.] 

Clam, to muflie a bell. See Waldron's .Sod Shepherd, 
p. 167. According to some, to ring a bell Irregularly or 
out of tune. IlaUimtl. 

(klam), n. Same as clanip'^, n., 1. 

An obsolete variant of clomb, old pret- 
erit of climb. 

dAmancet, «• [ME., < ml. clamanUa, claim, < 
L. claman(t-)a, ppr. of clumare, claim: see cla- 
mant and claim^, v.] Claim. 


-<iy.] oiKOUuyj iu|{t3UDy 

sity. [Scotch.] 

olamant (klamWt), a. [ss OF. clcUmant, cla- 
mant (see claimant) ss Pg. clamante, < L. clo- 
»tflw(f-)«, ppr. of clamare, cry: see ctotwl, v. Of. 
claimant.) 1. Crying; beseeching. [Poetical.] 

A train of clamant children dear. 

Thomson, Autunui, 1. 360. 

“ Behold ! ” This clamant word 

Broke through tho careful alienee. 

KeaU, Endyraion, ii. 
2. Urgent; calling for prompt attention or re- 
lief, etc.; crying: as, a very clamant case. 

The combat was merely preliminary to something great- 
er even If less ctdioanC — tho contest over the American 
university ituestioii. B»v> Prineeton Bev., T. 146. 

8. Crying for punishment or vengeance ; highly 
aggravated. [Scotch.] 

clamationf (kla-ma'shon), n. [= It. clamastonc, 
< ML. clamatio(n-), < L. clamare, pp. elamatua, 
cry out: see clamant and claims, ».] The act 
of crying out. 

Their itorato<l elamatUnu. Sir T, Broiene. 

Olamatores (klam-^to'rex), n. pi. [NL., pi. 
of L. clamalor, one who cries out, < clamare, 
pp. elamatua, cry out: see claim^, ».] 1. In 
Cabanis’s classincatiou (1842), an order of in- 
sessorial birds, consisting of a majoritv of those 
non-oscino forms which nad been called Pica- 
rite by Nitzsch, having ten primaries, the first 
of them well developed, and the feet neither 
zygodactyl nor anisodactyl. it was an artificial 
assemblage, utid it now recognized. If at all, only In a modi- 
fied sense. The name was adapted from Andreas W aiflier 
(1841). 

2t. The gallinaceous birds, or Gallinw ; so called 
from the crowing or clamoring of tho males, 
especially as instanced in domestic poultry. 

clamatonal (klam-^td'ri-al), a. f< Clama- 
torea + -ial.) (>f or pertaining to the Clama- 
torca. 

clambf. Obsolete strong preterit of climb. 
Chaucer. 

clam-bake (klam'b&k), n. A repast consisting 
chiefly of clams baked in a hole in the ground 
on a layer of stones previously boated, tho liolo 
being covered with seaweed, ete., during the 
process, usually as an accompaniment of a pic- 
nic at tno sea-shore ; hence, a picnic of which 
such a repast is the principal feature. [U. 8.] 

Mya areuarla, the clam i 

largely in tho celebrated If . _ 

In all the northern teas of the world. 

Stand. Eat. IfUt., I. 280. 

clambent. Middle English preterit plural of 
climb. 

clamber (klam'b6r), V, P’ormerly also clam- 
mcr (E. dial, clammaa), < ME. cUmbren, clam- 
oren, climb, also heap closely together (not in 
A8. ; perhans 8cand.), = MLG. Iclempern, LG. 
klemwm, kiemmcrn, climb, ss Icel. klambrti, 
klernhra = Norw. klmnbra, pinch closely togeth- 
er, clamp, = 8w. dial, klammra = Dan. klamrr, 

B flnnly, s= G. klammern, dial, klamvfcm, 
_ Htrn, MHG. klemberen, klamp/ercn, clamp ; 
in part from the noun representedby Icel. klunwr 
(gen. klambrar) =s Dan. klammer ssOt. klammer, 
dial. klampfer,klamper, an extended form of the 
noun seen in E. cUtmp^, olamt, with freq. climb. 
Tho related words are somewhat confused.] I. 
intrana. To climb, especially with difficulty or 
by using both hands and feet, as in ascending 
a steep mountain: often used figuratively. 

Lord, who shall ascend to thy tabernacle, and dwell in 
thy Iioly hill 7 David does not moan that there Is no pos- 
sibility of ascending thither, or dwelling there, though it 
be hard oiambering thither, and hard bolding there. 

Donne, Sermons, x. 
We clambered over the broken stonoa cumbering the 
entrance. B. Taylor, Lauds of U>o Saracen, p. 6U. 

1 tume<i and clambered up 
The rivulet’s murmuring path. 

Bryant, Bella. 


M>a : no called at Savannah, Georgia, where it 

molests the oyster-beds. . , , , 

clame^ti and n. An obsolete form of elolfiil. 
clame^, V. t. 8ee claim^. 
clamentes (kl^men'tez), n. See camenea. 
clamjamifel^ ’ (klam-jam'fg-ri), n. Same as 
clanjamfrie. 

clamm, n. Sec clam^. 

clammas^ (klam'as), V. i. [Cf. clamber.] To 
climb. [I^ov. Eriff.] 

clammaa^ (klam'as), n, [C£. clamor.] A noise ; 
a clamor, [ftov" Eng,] 

clammex^t (klam'fer), v. An obsolete form of 
clamber. 

clammer^ (klam'fer), n. [< + -«rl. 

Otherwise for clamper.] A forceps, like a pair 
of tongs, used in deep-sea soundings to obtain 
specimens from the bottom of tho sea. Tho 
jaws are closed by means of u weight. Also 
called clam, clam-tnnga, See claml, 1 (f). 
clammer^ (klam'gr), n. [< elam^ + -cri.j One 
whose business is the digging and sale of clams. 
"Local, U. 8.] 

■■ (klam'i-li), adv. In a clammy manner. 


TT. fratts. To ascend by climbing; climb 'with 
difliculty. [Now rare.] 

Clambering the wall* to eye him. Shak., Cor., 11. 1. 

clamber (klam'bbr), n. r< clamber, v.] The 
act of clambering or climoing 'with difficulty. 
Moore. 

clamber-clownt, n. A drink similar to enp, 
made of ale or beer, in use in the eighteenth 
century. 

clamber-skull (klam'bCr-skul), n. V ery strong 
ale, [Prov. Eng.] 
clam-ood (klam'^od), n. See coeP. 
clam-cracker (klam'krak'Sr), n. A selachian 
of the family JfyliobatkUe, Jlhirtoptera gvadri- 


clammlness (klara'i-nes), n, [< clammy •+• 
-neaa. ] The state of being clammy, (a) Vlawm* 
(inallty or feel; viscosity; stickiness; tenacity of a soft 
substance. 

A greasy pipkin will sjM)il tho dammineee of tlie glew, 
Moxon. 

(6) The state of being cold and moist to tho touch. 

clamming (klam ' ing), n. [< c/«»(3 + -ing^.] 
The search for and ^thering of clams, 
clamming-machlne (kiam'ing-ma-shSn'), 

A maohino in which an engraved and hardened 
die (intaglio) is made to rotate in contact with 
a soft steel mill, in order to make a cameo im- 
pression upon it. The mill is used to indent 
copper rollers for calico^rintiiig. Ji. H. Kni^ti 
clammy (klam'i), a, [Extended form of eara«r 
clam, with same sense : see clanP, a.] 1. Vis- 
cous; adhesive; soft and sticky; glutinous; 
tenacious. 

Bodies clammy and cleaving. Bacon, Nat. HM. 

Ilenco — 2. Cold and moist with a sticky feel. 

Closed was his eye, and clench’d his clammy hand, 

Vra/die, Works, 1. 118. 

Cold sweat. In clammy droj)*, hi* llnihs o'ersproad. 

Drygtn. 

Under the grass, with the clammy clay. 

Lie In darkness the last year's tlowers. 

Bryant, The New and tho Old. 
Clammy cherry. Bee cherryl. 
clamor, clamour (klam'or), n. [< ME. clamour, 
< OP. clamour, clarnur, clamor, l'\ clameur ssPr. 
Sp. Pg. clamor =s It. clamore, < L. clamor {cla- 
mor-), an outcry, < clamare, cry out : see claim^, 
V,] 1. A great outcry; vociferation; excla- 
mation made by a lottd voice continued or re- 
peated, or by a multitude of voices. 

After, rising with great loy and clamour, they sing a 
prayer of prayse In hope hereof. 

Purehae, Pilgrimage, p. 107. 
Tlio bitter clamour of two eager tongues. 

Shale., Rich. II., 1. 1. 
ns echoes and reve 

nnd night hags. 

Hawthorne, Scarlet Letter, xL 

2. Any loud and continued noise. 

Do hut start 

An echo with the clamour of thy drum. 

Shak., K. John, v. 2. 
Loud Arno's boisterous clamour*. Addioon, 

3. Figuratively, loud complaint or urgent de- 
mand j an expression of strong dissatisfaction 
or desire. 


A violent clamour was . ^ .. 

the priests of Debra LIhanos, as having forsaken tlie relf 
gious principles of his predecessors, 

Brtwc, aourcc of the Nile, II. 688. 
=8yn. Hubbub, uproar, noise, din, ado. 

clamor, clamour (klam'or), v. [< clamor, clam- 
our, w.J I. tratw. 1. To utter iu a loud voice; 
shout. 

Melissa elatnour'd, “Flee the death." 

Tennyton, Princess, Iv. 
2t. To make a great noise with ; cause to sound 
loudly or tumaltuously: used in an inverted 
sense in the following passage. 

Clamour your tongues, and not a word more. 

Shak., W. T., Iv. a 

3t. To stun with noise ; salute with noise. 

And let them nut conic in multitudes, or in a triboni- 
tious manner ; for that U to clammtr councils, nc‘ 
form them. 



At 1 ^ at tb» pi|^ wtth a thoat 

BUMd tiw olr, daumring their fod with prelie. 

Ifitton, 8. A., i 1«81. 
rro olamor to iound aU thebelU in a ehtmeto. 
Itether. WarhwUm. 

II. intrana. 1. To utter loud sounds or out- 
cries; vooiferate. 

The I<ondon apanowg far and ulsh 
Clamor together suddenly. 

D. 0. Jtouetli, Jenny. 
Q. To make importtuate oomplaints or de- 
mands: as, to clamor for admittance. 

The Hans not only complained, but eUtmmrtd loudly 
for Breach of their ancient f rirllegcs. 

Sowell, Letters, I. vl. 8. 

olamom,ClainottreT(klam'oT-«r),n. One -who 
clamors. 

damorist. clamonrist (klam'^r-ist), n. [< 

elaraor, clamour, + Same as cUmorer. 

T. Hook. [Rare.] 

•clamorons (klam'gr-us), o. [= So. Pg. It. cla- 
moroao, < MI 4 . clamorosua, for L. dammw (> F. 
clameux), < c^mor, clamor: see clamor, «.] 1. 
Making a clamor or outcry; noisy ; vociferous ; 
loud; resoundix^;. 

The ekmurroue owl, that nightly hoots. 

Shak., M. N. U., 11. 3. 

And kiss'd her lips with such a elamoroug smack. 

That, at the parting, all the church did echo. 

Shak., T. of the S., ill. 2. 
Infants elam'roug, whether pleas'd or pain’d. 

Cowper, The Task, 1. 2:', 2. 

With a gesture he awed into silence 
All that clamorous throng. 

LongftUow, Evangeline, I. 4. 
S. Urgent or importunate in complaints or de- 
mands. — 3. Figuratively, crying out, as for 
retribution or punishment ; heinous ; flagrant. 

Men do not arise to great crimes on the sudden, hut l>y 
degrees of carelessness to leuer iinptetles, and then to 
elamoroiU sins. Jer. Taylor, Works (e<l. Isas), 1. 283. 

•clamorously (klam'pr-us-li), adv. In a clam- 
orous manner; with loud noise or words. 

The old women heightened tlie general gloom by clam- 
orously bewailing their fate. 

/rm'n^, Knickerbocker, p, 488. 

clamoronsness jiklam'pr-us-nes), n. The state 
or quality of being clamorous. 

clamorsome (klam'pr-sum), a. [Also spelled 
(dial.) clammeraome; < clamor + 

Greedy ; rapacious; contentious. Brockett. 
fProv. Ens.J 

clamour, cltmourer, Otc. See clamor, etc. 

Clamp^ (klamp), fl. [First in early mod. E. 
(takmg in part the place of the earlier clami), 
uter MD. Jtlampe, a clamp, hook, tenon, graj^ 
pie, brace, D. klamp, a clamp, cleat, = MLG. 
klampe. a hook, clasp, s G. dial. (Bav. and Aus- 
trian) klampfe, G. (uter LG.) klampe s= Dan. 
klampe s 8w. klamp (prob. after D.), a clamp, 
cleat (of. MLG. klampe = East Fries, klampe, a 
bridge over a ditchl ; practically an extension 
•or variant of the older clami, q. v., but In form 
as if from the pret. of the verb represented by 
MHG. klimpfen (pret, klampf, pp. geklumpfen), 
draw, press, or hold fast together, which may 
he regarded as an extension of tho orig. Teut. 
(Goth.) *kUman (AS. *climman), pret. *klam, 
nress or adfaeiHtogether, whence also claml, q. 
The forma derived from or related to clampi 


trMiBvsne wall. Had ia elosely applied to Ihe 
lateral wall of the adjoining cell. Each cell 
coalesces with the clamp, and thus an open 
passage is formed between the two cells. Also 
c^ed elamp-celL — 6. pt. .^dirons. [Prov. 

Eng.] -ausdlng-soiww clamp. Bm blndinQ-terew.— 

Couar and clamp. See e<dfar.— Oeomstricu Olwp, 
a clamp which depends solely on the ri^dlty of matter 
and not on friction.— Borsostioe Clamp, In ihtp-build- 
an Iron strap for attaching the gripe and forefoot.— 
nolders’ clamp, m/ounding, a frame for holding toge- 
ther Unnly the porta of a Haak, ao that the metal may 
safely be poured Into the mold, 
clampi (klamp), V. t. [3= D. klampen, etc, ; 
from the noun. See elam^, ».] To fasten with 
a clamp or clamps ; fix a clamp on. 

The etroug oaken cheat heavily clamped with Iron, 
screwed to the floor. O. A. Sola, Tlie Ship-Chandler, 
clump^ (klamp), n. [Of. D. and LG. klamp, a 
heap; cf. clamp^, clampB, and olumpi.] 1. A 
stack of bricks laid up for burning, In such a 
manner as to leave spaces between them for tho 
access of the fire, and imperviously inclosed : 
called a brick-clamp, in distinction from a brick- 
kilH. 

The name of clamp ia also applied to a pile of bricks ar- 
ranged for burning In tho usual way, and encased with a 
thin wall of burned bricks and daubed over with mud to 
retain the heat. C. T. Daaie, Bricks, etc., p. 58. 

2. A pile of ore for roasting, or of coal for 
coking. — 8 . A mound of earth lined with straw 
thrown up over potatoes, beets, turnips, etc., 
to keep them through the winter. [Prov. Eng.] 
— 4. A large Are made of underwood. [Prov. 
Eng.]— 6. A heap of peat or turf for fuel, 
prov. Eng.] 

clamp^ (kTamp), V. t. [< elamp^, m.] 1. To 
bum (bricks) in a damp. See clampi, n., 1, 


2. To cover (potatoesj boots, turnips, etc.) with 
earth for winter keeping. [Prov. Eng.] 
ilaxup^t (klamp), n. An obsolete form of 


clamp^’t (klamp), 

Clam or clamp, a kind of thell-flth. 


clamS. 
Joggelyn (1072). 


material, used to hold anything, or to hold or 
fasten two or more things together by pressure 
4BO as to keep them in the same relative position. 
Bpeolflcally— (a) lu joinery ; (1) An Instrument of woo<( or 
metal used for holding 
, glued pieces of timber 
, closely together until 
the glue hardens. (2) A 
piece of wood fixed to 
CaUDet-makenr CUmp. another with a mortise 

and tenon, or move 
and tongue, ao that the libera of the piece thus fixed cross 
those of bho other and thereby prevent It from costing or 
-warping. (5) Aauf. : (1) A thick plank or. the Inner part 
«f a ship's side used to snstaln the ends of the Iwams. (2) 
Any plate of Iron made to turn or open and shut ao as to 


clamp^ (klamp), v. i. [Appar. imitative; cf. clank, 
clump^, tramp.] To tread heavily ; tramp. 

The policeman with clamping feet Thackeray. 

clamp^ (klamp). n. [< clamps, e.] A heavy 
footstep or tread; a tramp. 
claittpO> (klamp), «.-t. [Perhaps a particular 
use of clamjA, v.] 1. To make or mend in a 
clumsy manner; patch. — 2. To patch or trump 
up (a charge or an accusation). [Scotch.] 
clamp*cell (klamp'sel), n. Same as clampt, 4. 
claxnpHionneotlon (klamp 'kp-nek^shpn), n. 
In bot,, the connection formed bet-ween two 
colls by a damp-cell. 

clamp-coapUng (klamp'kupGing), «, A device 
for uniting the ends of a shaft by moans of 
conical binding-sleeves, which by longitudinal 
motion wedge themsolves between the shaft- 
ends and an outer cylinder, thus binding the 
whole together. 

clamp-dog (klamp'dog), n. A damp which 
serves as a connection between a piece which 
is to bo turned and the face- 
plate or spindle of a lathe, com- 
pelling the work to partake of 
the motion of the beaa-spindle. ' 
clamper (klam'pdr), n. A con- 
trivance consisting of a frame 
of iron having sharp prongs on 
the lower part, fastened to the 
sole of tho shoe or boot, to pre- 
vent slipping on the ice. Also 
called creeper, and in the Unit- 
ed States calk. 
clamiring (klam'ping), n. [Verbal n. of elamp^, 
v.] The process of burning b“ ■ — *’ 



g bricks in a damp. 


bench-iorew with two cheeks, 

eurely while It is stoned or slicked, (rf) A metallic ,, — 

._j V . ^ lUrrup, used 

iplete the 

eieotrio connection, (s) pL A sort of strong pincers used 
by sliip-carpentera for drawing nails. Also dame. 

2. pu The binged plates over the trunnions 
of a gun; generally called eap-aquarea. — 3. 
One of a pair of movable cheeks of lead or cop- 
per coveting the jaws of a irise, and enabling It 
to grasp wluiout bruising.— 4. In bot., in, the 
myeeliam of foogi, a nearly setnidroular cel- 
liuar protnberanoe, like a short branch, which 
eprings from one cell of a filament dose to a 


The procou called clamping so common, and practised 
largely butli in this country and In some parts of Great 
Britain remote from London, ... is usually a method of 
burning bricks by placing them in a temporary kiln, the 
walls of which arc generally built of "green "or unbume<l 
bricks, C. T. Davie, Bricks, etc., p. 57. 

clamp-lron (klamp'l'Crn), n. One of several 
irons fastened at the ends of 
fires to prevent the fuel from 
falling. Imp. Diet. 
clampnlcilll (klanro'kil), n. 

[Also damp-kill; C clamp^ -I- 
xRn.l A lain built of sods for 
burning lime. 

olunp-naU (klsmp'n&l), ». A 
short, stout, large-headed nail 
for fastening damps in ships, 
clamp-flcrcv (klamp'skrfl), n. ^ 

A tool used by joiners to hold cumpeeiewi. 



work to the table, or to saemre two pieces to- 
gether. 

elam-scrgper (klam'Bkra''’pir), n . Same as drag- 
rake. 


oiam-aliaU (klam'shel), n. 1. The shell of a 
dam.— 2. The mouth, or the lip. [Vulgar, 
New Eng.] 

You don't fast much like speakin'. 
When If you let your darh-theile gime, a quart of tar will 
leak hi. Lowell, BIglow Papers. 


3. A box made of two similar pieces of wrougbt- 
iron hinged together at one end, 'used in dredg- 
ing. Encyo. Brit., VU. 465. 
clam-tongs (klam'tdugz), n. pi. An instru- 
ment usM for gathering dams. See clammer^ 
and tonga. 

clam-worm (klam'w^nu), n. A species of 
Nereis, espeoially N. limbata, found in associa- 
tion with the sort dam, Mga arenaria. one spe- 
cIl'b, A', virene, Is a largo sca-wunu from 18 to 20 Inches long, 
of a dull bluish-green color tinted with tridesceDt hues. 
Clam-worms burrow in tho sand, arc very voracious, and 
are much used for bait. [New Jersey ami New Eng. coast. | 

clan (klan), n. [< Gad. dann, < Ir. clann, eland, 
offspring, children, descendants, a tribe, clan, 
prob. through W. plant, offspring, children, < 
L. planta, offshoot, sprout, scion, slip, in later 
L. a plant: see plant, of which clan is thus a 
doublet. 1 1 . A race ; a family ; a tribe ; an asso- 
dation of persona under a chieftain ; especially, 
such a family or tribe among ihe Highlanders 
of Scotland. The clan is a tribal form of social and po- 
lltienl orgaiilzatlon based upon kinship of the members. 
The chief features of the system are (1) the leadership of a 
chief, regarded as represetitliig a common ancestor, and 
(2) the possession of land partly undivided as the common 
domain of the clan, and partly divided as the separate 
nroporty of its luemtiers and their heirs, the clan being the 
heir of a member who dies leaving no son. It prevailed 
In early times in Genuiiny and Ireland, and until recently 
in .Scotland, and to some extent In other countries. 'I'hus, 
among the Highlandun a clan consisted of the common 
descendants or the same progenitor, under the patriarchal 
control of a chief, who represented the common ancestor, 
and who was revered and served by tho clansmen with 
the blind devotion of children. The clans did not, how- 
ever, acknowledge the principle of primogeniture, often 
raising to the chlefshlp a brother or an uncle of a deceased 
chief. The name of the clan was generally that of the 
original progenitor with tho prefix Mae (son). There are 
few traces of this Institution now remaining. 


Each trained to arms since life began, 

Owning no tie but to his elan. 

Scott, L. of the L., 111. 24. 


We find the Trll)e or Clan, Including a number of per- 
sons, in theory of kin to It, yet In fact connected with It 
only by common dependence on tho chief. 

Maine, Early Hist, of Instltutioni, p. 0B. 


2. Figuratively, a clique, sect, set, society, or 
body of persona closely united by some com- 
mon interest or pursuit, and supposed to have 
a spirit of oxclu^veness toward others. 

Tartrldge, »nd the rest of his clan, may hoot me for a 
cheat, if 1 fail in any single particular. Sw\fl. 

= 8yn. 1. Trilie, Race, etc. See people. 

clancttlan (klang'kfl-l&r), a. [< L. dancula- 
riu8j secret, clandestine, < clanculum, secretly, 
a dim. form, < clam, secretly : see clandestine.] 
Clandeatine; secret; private; concealed. 

Not allowing to himself any reserve of carnal pleasure, 
no claneular lust, no private oppressions, no secret covet- 
ousness. Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. 1886), 1. 888. 

clancularlyt (klang'k^-l|r-li), odr. Privately; 
secretly. 

Judgements should not be administered elaneularly, in 
dark corners, but In open court. Marrow, aerniotis, if xx. 

clandestine (klan-dea'tin), a. [ss D. clandea- 
Wen, < F. clandeatin s= Bp. Pg. It, dandeatino, < 
L. clandeaHnua, secret, < clam (OL. calam, cal- 
lim), secretly, from root of celare = AS. helan, 
hide (see conceal) ; the second element is uncer- 
tain.] Secret ; private ; hidden ; furtive ; with- 
drawn from public view: generally implying 
craft, deception, or evil desi^. 

They, in a elandegiline and secret manner, collect and 
snatch fire, as It were by stealth, from the chariot of the 
Sun. Bacon, Physical Fables, 11., Expl, 

It Is the wont dandeetine marriage, when God Is not 
Invited to It. Putter, Holy State, p. 807. 

Olimdeftto* marriage, (o) A marriage contracted 
without the due observance of the ceretnomes which tho 
law has prescribed. By the law of Scotland clandestine 
marriages are valid, by that of England void ; the law In 
tlie United States varies, (fr) Any secret marriage, but 
especially one contracted in defiance of the will of parents 
or guardians. ssSyn. Latent, Covert, etc. See eeeret. 

clMldestlnely (klan-des'tin-li), adv. In a clan- 
destine manner; secretly; privately; furtively. 

This Trick [ponrlng water on a cargo of clovesl they use 
whenever they dispose of any elandeettnely. 

Dampier, Voyages, I. 818. 

daadastineness (klan - des ' tin - nes), n. The 
state or quality of being clandestine ; secrecy; 
a Btato of concealment. 
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OlandMltinlty (klan-des-tin'i-ti), n. [< elan- 
destine + -41^; za F. clandeatinM."] Clandes- 
tiueueM; secrecy. [Bare,] 

Clande$tinittf mid Ultparitv do not void a marriaffe, but 
only make tho proof more dllBcult 

SliUingjUct, Speech in 1888. 
ClandetUnitu^ In wlmt manner soever aimed at, may be 
conaidered oa evidentiary of fear. 

Jienthani, Judicial Evidence, v. 10. 
(dlUlf (klanK), »• [Not in ME. or AS. : as OPIG. 
Mang, MHG. klanc (klang-, also klank-), G. 
klang r= Sw. Dan. klmg, sound, clans, ring, 
clink; in form from the prot, of the vero repre- 
sented by OHG. chlingan (pret. ehlanc), MRG. 

O. klingcn (pret. klang) sa MLG. klingen as Icel. 
klingja, clang, ring, clink, a verb parallel to 
MHG. G, klinken = MLG. klinken = MD. D. 
klinken St. clink: see dink. Cf. L. clangor, 
clang, clangor, Gr. xhiyyff, a clang, clash, rattle, 
from the verb; L. clatigera, LL. also clingere, 
make a loud sound, clan^ sa Gr. kM^hv {perf. 
«c/cXa> 7 o), scream, bark clash, rattle. Alfult. 
imitative, the forms in Tout, agreeing with dang 
being mixed with those agreeing with clank and 
dink, and further associated through imitative 
variation with numerous similar forms: see 
dink, dank, dick\, clack, etc.] 1 . A loud, sharp, 
resonant, and metallic sound; a clangor: as, 
the dang of arms ; the dang of bells ; the dang 
of hammers. 


or ringing sound. 
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Making or producing clangor; having a hard, olaMhip (klan'sbip), n. [< dan + •«%.] A 
metallic, or ringing sound. state of union as in a family or clan ; associa- 

tion under a chieftain. 

:talRnders, not singly, but la 
society or elamh^. 
Pennant, Tour in Scotland. 
ft1n.«siwan (klanz'mw), ». ; pi. danemen (-men). 
A member of a clan. 

toud A hundred elanenien raise 
Their voices In their Chieftain’s praise. 

&ott,lloftheI.., 11. IS. 

olap^ (Wap), V. ; pret. and pp. dapped or clapt, 


y stride Red Rowan made, 

"! ■ IS llroiis) play'd efano. 

Kinmont WUlie (Child g Ballads, VI. 00). 


I wot the klnmoiit's aims |1 


smltli's hammers should i _ 

Spectator, Ko. 8S4. 

To serve In Vulcan’s elangorotu smithy. 

LovM, Hymn to my Fire. 

clangonr, n. and v. Bee danger. 

clangouat. a. [< dang 4* -one. Cf. OF. dan- 
geux."] Making a clanging noise. 

Harsh aud elangout throats. 

Sir T. Browne, Vulg. Err., vH. 14. 

clang-tint (klang' tint), n. [< clang 4- tintk, 
after G. klang-jarbe, lit. sound-color.] The 
timbre or qualify of a compound musical tone, 
due to the relative number aud intensity of the 
harmonics present in it; aooustio color. See 
dang, ti.. 2, harmonic, and quality. Also called 
clang-color. 

Could the pure fundamental tones of these instruments 
[clarinet, dute. and violin) be detached, they would l>e 
undistinguUhable from each other ; but the ifilferent ad- 
inixtnre of overtones in the different Instruments renders 
their elang-tinU diverse, and therefore dlstlngulshahle. 

Tyndall, Hound, p. 127. 

Olangula (klang'gu-lft), n. [NL. (Bole, 1822), 
dim. of Gr. a clang, clangor, as the 

screaming of birds, confused cries, etc.: see 
clang.] A genus of sea-ducks or FuliguUnw, 
containing tno garrots or goldeneyes, c. elan- 
gula Is tho common goldeneye; C. barrovi Is Barrow’s 
goldeneye or the Rocky Mountain garrot. 1'he American 
bufflehoad, Bncephala alOeota, aud some other species, 
are often placed lu this genus. 

clanjamn-le, clai^ainfiry (Wan-jam'fri), n. 
[Sc., variously written dan0amphry, -JVie, etc.; 
appar. a loose compound of dam, clem, mean, 
low, worthless, 4- Jamph or jampher, bo Wle^ 


klappa = Dan. klappe = OHG. MHG. 

klaffen, elap, strike with a noise, in MLG., etc., 
also to talk much, gabble, chatter; of. It. ohiap~ 
pare, strike, oateh ; Gael, dabar, a mill-clapper, 
dahairc, a loud talker. Prob. ult. imitative: 
cf. clack, etc.] I. tram, 1. To strike with a 
quick, sharp motion; slap; pat, as wth tho 
palm of the open hand or some flat object: aS; 
to dap one on the shoulder. 


Clape her pale cheek, till clapping makes it red. 


, till elajgnng makes it red. 

Shak. , Venus and Adonis, 1. 408. 


S. [G. hlang.] The quality of a musical sound ; 
the respect in which a tone of one instrument 
differs from the same tone struck ou another; 
timbre. See extract. 

An asieniblago of tones, such as wo obtain when the 
fundamental tune and the harmonics of a string sound 
together, is called by the flerinans a Klang. May we not 
employ the English word clang to denote the same thing, 
and thiu give tne term a precise stdotttiflc musnlng akin 
to ite popular one? Tyndall, Hound, p. IIS. 

clang (klang), V. [Not in ME. or AS.: formal- 
ly from the noun, but partly, as au imitative 
word, an independent verb; of. L. dangerc, 
clang, as Gr, lUA^eiv (perf. ataAayvo), scream, 
bark, clash, clang : see dang, n,, and clank, clack, 
etc.] I. intrane. To give out a clang ; resound. 

Above the wood which grides and elangt. 

Tennyeon, In Memorlain, evil. 
She looks acruas the harbor-bar 
To see the white gulls lly ; 

His greeting from the Nortliern sea 
Is In their clanging ory. 

Whittier, Amy Wentworth. 

H. trang. 1. To cause to sound with a clang. 

The fierce Curetus tro<l tnmultiioiia 

Their raysttek dance, aud clang’d their sounding arms. 

Prior. 

2. To cause the name of to resound ; celebrate 
with clangor. 

“ The crane," I said, “may clwtter of the crane. 

The dove may murmur of tho dove, but I 
An esglo elattg on eagle to the sphere." 

Tennyson, Princess, Hi. 

dong-color (klang'knPor), n. Same as clang- 
tint. 

olongor (klang'ggr or klang'qr), n. (^Iso some- 
times clangour; as F. dangwur s= Pg. clangor 
SB It, dangore, < L. dangor, a sound, clang, < 
dangere, clang: see clang.] A sharp, metal- 
lic, ringing sound ; resonant, clanging sound ; 
clang ; clamorous noise ; shrill outcry. 

And hear the trumpet's clangour pierce tho sl^ 

Not vrithont clangour, complaint, subsequent criminal 
trials, and official persons dying of heartbreak. 

Carlyle, Kreiieh Rev., I. Ill, !). 

Night after night the geese came Innilierliig in In the 
dude with a clangor and a whistling of wings, even after 
the grotuid was covered with snow. 

Thoreau, Walden, p. 267. 

The drum rolls loud,— the bugle Alls 
The summer air with clangor. 

Whittier, Our River. 


clangor (klang' gqr or klang'qr), v. i. [Also 
sometimes dangtmr ; < clangor, n,] To mako a 
clangor; clang; clank; resound. 

AH steeples are clamouring. 

Carlyle, French Rev., Ill, 1. 4. 
Cilangoron8(klang'gq-ruaorklang'q-rus),a. [< 
ML. clangoroaua, <, L. dangor: see clangor.] 


Persons colloctively who are regarded wit 
contempt; a mob; ragtag and bobtail. 

A gang of play-actors came. — They were tho first of that 
elatganifry who had ever been In the parish. Oait. 

I only knew the whole damjatnfery of them were there. 

T. JJughet, Tom Brown at Oxford, lx. 
cl ank (klangk), n. [Not in ME. or AS. ; ss MD. 
D. klank = MHG. klanck, a ringing sound ; in 
form from tlie pret. (* klank) of the verb repre- 
sented hv MD. D. MHG. G. klinken ss E. clink, 
aud parallel to dang, similarly related to OHG. 
chlingan, MHG. G. MXiG. D. klingen: see clink, 
and of. dang, n. aud v. Phonetically, clank and 
dink may be regarded as nasalized forms of 
clack and dick; as imitative verbs they belong 
to an extensive group of more or less imitative 
words of similar poouetic form: see clack, 
clicki, dang, dash, clatter, dap^, etc. ] A sharp, 
hard, raotallie sound: as, the dank of chains or 
fetters. 

Yon mark him by tbe crashing bough. 

And by his corselet's sullen dank. 

And by tbe stones spumed from the bank. 

Scoff, Rokeby, 11. 14. 
clank (klangk), t’. [Not in ME. or AS.; for- 
mally from the nonn, but partly, as an imitative 
word, an independent vorlo, a variation of clink, 
V. : see dankjn., and of. dink, clang, n. and v.j 

I. trane, 1. To cause to sound with a olank: as, 
to dank chains. Bee the noun. 

Uffloers and their staffs In full niilfurm clanking tboir 
spars and itiigUng tbvir sabres. 

W. H. JiuseeU, Crimean War, vi. 
2). To give a ringing blow to. 

He clanked Plercy ower the bead, 

A deep wound and a salr. 

Auld Maitland (Child's Ballads, VI. 228). 

n. intrane. To sound with or give out a 
clank. 

He smote his hand 


M. Arnold, Hohrab and Rustum. 

danker (klang'kBr), ff. p). dial. ; appar. < dank 
4- -crt.l A beating ; a ohastisoraent. Broekett. 
[Pro V. Eng.] 

ftianniiili (Uan'ish), a. [< dan 4- i. 

Pertaining to a elan ; olosmy united, like a elan ; 
disposed to adhere closely, as tlie members of 
a clan. 

The vision of the whole race passing out of its state of 
clannUh divislou, os the children of Israel themselves had 
done In the time of Moses, and becoming fit to receive a 
universal constitution, this is great. 

J. R. &eley, Nat. ReUgion.p. 218. 
2. Imbued with the prejudices, feelings, senti- 
ments, etc., peculiar to clans ; somewnat nar- 
row or regtneted in range of social interest 
aud feeling. 

nlanwlahly (klan'ish-li), adv. In a clannish 
manner. 

olannidineu (klan'ish-nes), a. The state or 
quality of hemg clannish. 


Have you never seen a citizen on a cold morning elap-' 
ptny his sides, and walking . . . before hie shop? 

Dryden, HpanUh Friar, lx. 1. 
Hence— 2. To fondle by patting. 

Clapt him on the bauds and on the cheeks. 

Tennyeon, Dora. 

3. To push forcibly ; move together ; shut 
hastily; followed by fo ; as, to dap to the door 
or gate. — 4. To place or put, ospecdally by a 
hasty or sudden motion ; as, to clap the hand 
to the mouth ; to dap spurs to a horse. 

Tho boordes were clapped on both sides of his body, 

-...1-1 — mnany groat nalles, 

Coryat, Crudities, 1. 187. 
Then trip to his Lodging, elap on a Hood and Scarf, aud 
a Mask, slap into a Hackney-Coach and drive hither U> 
the Door again in a trice ! 

Congreve, Way of tho World, 1. 8. 
If she rejects this proposal, clap her under luck and key. 

Sheridan, The Rivals, 1. 2. 
6. To strike, knock, or slap together, as the 
hands, or against the body, as wings, with a 
sharp, abrupt Aound. 

Men makon hem [sc. the foiiles, alle of gold] dauncen 
and syngon, clappynge hero wenges togydere. 

Mandmlie (ed. Ualllwell), p. 219. 
0 elap your hands, all ye people ; shout unto Ood with, 
the voice of triumph. Ps. xlvll. 1. 

Tho crested bird 
That clape his wings at dawn. 

Tennyeon, Fair Women. 
Hence — 6. To manifest approbation of by 
striking tbe hands together; applaud by clap- 
ping the hands. 

Wishing for those hands to take off his melancholy bar- 
gain, which clapped Its i>erformance on the sta^. 

Dryden, Ded. of HpanUh Friar. 

7t. To utter noisily. 

Alle that than hercst thou shalt telle, 

Aud efay^ it out, us doth a belle. 

Oower, Conf. Aniaat., n. 282. 
To clap eyes on, to look at ; see. [Colloq.l 
Nicest girl 1 ever clapped eyet on. 

Harper’ e Mag., hXV. 807. 
To olap bands, to clasp or join bands with another, in 
token of the conclusion of an agreement. 

8o stop Aands and a bargain. Sha*., Hen. V., r, 2. 
To Clap hold of (or on), to seize roughly and suddenly. 
But here my Guide, his wlnm soft oars to spare, 

On the moon's lower horn clap'd hold, and whirl’d 
Me up. J. Beaumont, Psyche, 1. 100. 

To dap up. (a) To make or arrange baetlly ; patch up : 
at, to elap up a peace. 

Wat over match clapp'd up so suddenly? 

Shak., T. of the 8., U. 1. 
Coming to their place, they efopt up their house quickly, 
and landed their provialons. 

Bradford, Plymouth Plantation, p. 814, 
(fc) To imprison, especially without formality or delay. 

And, If I live, I’ll find a strange d^tli forfem. 

Fletcher, Loyal Subject, Iv. R 
n. intrant. If. To strike or knock, as at a 
door, 

Thle somnour clappeth at the widowes gate. 

Chaucer, Friar’alh|le, 1. 288. 

2. To come together suddenly with h sharp 
noise; close with a hang; slam; clack. 

And mal [mouths] ^ppe shall fliii dene, A nener inclose 
attur. Dekrvetion gf Troy (B. B. T. 8.X •• «»• 

Tlia doors arotuid me dapt, JDrydtn. 
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Tmnt/*m, Day-Dreun, 

3. To appl»ad, as by olappiiur the hands to- 
gether. — 4t. To chatter; prattle or prate con- 
tinually or noisily. 

This monk, he elapptth loude. 

Chauetr, ProL to Nun's Priest's Tele, 1. 16, 
6. To begin or set to work with alacrity and 
briskness. 

Truly, sir, I would desire you to <Hap into your prayers ; 
for, look you, the warrant's come. Shak., U. for Al., iv. s. 

= mp (> G. hlapp) s feel. few. klapp s 
Dan. klap a OHG. klaph, MHG. klapf. Q. Baff, 
a striking with a noise ; from the verb.] 1 . A 
sudden aoarp sound produced by a collision; 
a bSng ; a slap ; a slam. 

Olve the door such a Hap as yon go out as will shake the 
whole room. 

NteiA, Advice to Servants, General Directions. 
Hence — 2. A burst or peal, as of thunder. 

Horrible elapt of thunder, and flashea of lightning, 
voices and earthquakes. JJakewUl, Apology. 

8. A striking together, as of the hands or of a 
bird’s wings ; especially, a striking of the hands 
together, to express applause. 

Men, with wives, and boys. 

Whose shouts and clap* out-volce the deep-mouth'd sea. 

Shak., Hon. V., v.(cho.). 

4. A olapping; applause expressed by clap- 
ping. [Now coUoq.] 

He sometimes lets the audience begin the Hap of them- 
selves, and at tlie conclusion of their applause ratlfles It 
with a single thwack. AMUon, Trunkmaker at the Play. 

He was saluted, on his first appearance, with a general 
Hap: by which I perceived that he was one of those spoil- 
ed actors In whom the pit pardons everything. 

Smollett, tr. of Gil Bias, vH. 6. 
6t. Noise of any kind, especially idle chatter, 
atynt thi Happe. Ckaueer, ProL to Miller's Tale, L 86. 
His lewde [Ignorant] Happe, of which 1 sett no prys. 

Booke qf Precedence (K. E. T. 8.), I. 106. 

6. A sudden blow, motion, or act : generally in 
the phrase at a dap (whioh see, below). — 7. A 
touch or pat with the open hand: as, he put 
her off with a kiss and a dap, [Scotch and 
New England.] — 8. In falconry, the nether 
part of the beak of a hawk. E. Phillips, 1700. 
— 9. Same as dapper^, 1 (d).— At a clap, at one 
blow ; all at once ; suddenly. 

What, fifty of my followers at a Hap I Shak., Lear, 1. 4. 
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fesiioiui are often xoade by ignorant or irre- 


tiUuret 


_ daihalU (klap'ail), n. In hydratMe tngin., a 

sponsible persons, a quack. [I^w only vulgar.] miteivslll: the bottom part of the frame on 
” . - - whioh lock-gates shut. Also called look-sill. 

Clap-Btiok (klap'stik), n. A kind of wooden 
rattle or clapper used for raising an alarm ; a 
Coiaptes auratus. watchman’s rattle. 

He was not disturbed ... by the watchmen’s rappers 
Hap etiHu. Southey, The Doctor, 1. 


olapo (klap), n. [Origin obscure.] The flicker 
orgolden-winged woodpecker, Co/a»fesa«r< ' 
[Local, U. 8j > P 

n.^ written clapper. 


SUnyan, 

clap^ (klap), «. [Cf. D. klapoor, < OF. dapoir, 
a venereal sore.] Gonorrhea, 
clap’^ (klap), V. t. [< dap'^, n.] To infect with 
venereal poison. [Rare.] 
ctoboard (klap'b^rd; oolloq. klab'qrd), n. 
[Early mod. E. also dawhoard, dohoard) appar. 
< clqpl + board, but perhaps orig. < daw (with 
ref. to clenching), or clove (pp. of cleave^, split), 
+ board, ] 1 , A long thin Itoard, usually about 
6 or 8 inches wide, used for covering uie out- 
side of a wooden building, clapboards are nailed 
on with edges lapping clinker-fashion, as a weather.board- 
Ing. Also callea, collectively, eheathiny. 

M'. Oldham bad a small house near the weir at Water- 
town, made all of elapboarde, burned August, 1638. 

Winthrop, Journal, I. 87. 

Richard Longe was fined, in 1686, for riving divers good 
trees into Hapboarde. UauaehutetU Record*, L 163. 


The board-nails snapping 


Whittier, Snow-Bound. 


2. A roofing-board about 4 feet long by 8 inohes 
wide, and thicker on one edge than on the oth- 
er, rived from a log by splitmg it from the cen- 
ter outward. Also called shc^. [U. S.] 

The broad side gable, shaded by its rude awning of efap- 
boardi. O. W, Cable, Old Creole Days, p. 86. 

3. A stave for casks. [Eng.] 

clapboard (klap'bprd ; colloq. klab'grd), e. t. 

g ; clapboard, n.] To cover or sheathe with 
apboardB, as a house. [U. S.] 

A plain Hapboarded structure of small sise. 

The Century, XXVin. 11 , 
Olap-bread (klap'bred), n. A kind of oatmeal 
oake rolled out thin and baked hard. Also c2ap- 
eake. SaUiwell. 

The great rack of Hathbread hung overhead, and Bell 
Robeoirs preference of tnie klud of oat-oake over the leav- 
ened and partly sour kind used in Yorkshire was another 
■onroe of her unpopularity. 

Mrs, OaekHl, Sylvla'a Lovers, Iv. 

^P*didl (klap'dish), n. Same as daek-dish. 
eiap-doetor (klap'dok'tqr), ». A physioian 
who undertakes Ihe cure of venereal diseases; 
henoe, foimeriy, from the fact that such pro- 


olapert, 

dappers; < (Jp. dapier, P. elapier (ML. daperi- 
us, daperia, daperium), a rabbit-burrow, < dapir, 
squat; origin imcertain.] A rabbit-burrow. 
Rom. of the Rose, 1. 1405. 
clapmatch (klap'maoh), n. A fishermen’s name 
for an old female seal. 

The younger of both sexes (of sea-lions], together with 
tlie elapmatehee, croak hoareoly, or tend forth sounds like 
the bleating of sheep or the barking of dogs. 

C. M. Seammon, Marine Mammals, p. ISO. 

olap-net (klap'net), ». A net in hinged sec- 
tions, made to fold quickly upon itself by the 
pulling of a string, much used by the bird- 
catchers who supply the London market, 
elappet, V. and n. An obsolete form of elapk. 
clappedapouoh (klap'e-de-pouoh), n. A name 
of the shepherd’s-pursc, Capsella Burso-pastoris, 
in allusion to its little pouches bung out as it 
were by the wayside, as the begging lepers of 
old times extended a pouch at the end of a pole 
and called attention to it by a clapper or bell, 
dapper^ (klap'Cr), n. [< ME. dapper, claper, 
cleper (= D. klapper = MHG. klapper, klcopcr, 
a chatterer, blabber (> O. klapper), = MHG, 
klepfcr, etc.); < dap^, v,, + -eri.j 1. Bomothing 
which claps or strikes with a loud, sharp noise. 
Specifically --(«) The tongue of a bell. 

>per of a crazed bell. 

Joneon, Case Is Altered, 

(6) The cover of a clack-dish, (e) The piece of wooil or 
metal which strikes the hopper of a mill, (d) In medieval 
churches, a wooden rattle used as a summons to prayers 
on the last three daya of Holy Week, when it was custom- 
ary for the church hells to remain silent. Also called elap. 
R. O. Lee. («) A clack or windmill for frightening birds. 

They kill not vipers, but scarre them away with Clap- 
pers fram their Ualsame-trees, 

Purehas, Pilgrimage, p. 233. 

A clapper clapping In a gartll, 

To scare the fowl from fruit. 

Tennyeon, Princess, 11. 
(/) pi. Pieces of wood or bone to be held between the 
fingers and stnick together rhythmically ; the bones, (g) 
The knocker of a duor. Mimuieu, 1617. 

2. One who claps, especially one who applauds 
by olapping the bands. — 3. A clack-valve. — 4. 
pi. A pair of iron plates used to hold fine steel 
springs while being hardened. — 6, [Cf. dami, 
n,, 2.J A plank laid across a running stream 
as a substitute for a bridge. — 8f. p/. Warren- 
pales or -walls. Coles, 1717. — 7. The tongue. 
Brockett, [Prov. Eng.]— Beggar’s clapper. See 
claok-di*h and elicket. 

clapper^ (klap'ftr), ». ». [< elapper\ n.] To 
clap ; make a clattering noise. [Bare.] 

Loose boards on the roof dappered and rattled. 

S. Judd, Margaret, 1. 17. 

olapper'^^f, «. See claper, 
clapper-bill (klap'6r-bil), n. A name of the 
open-beaked storks, of the genus Anastomus 
(which see). Also called shelUeater, 
clapperclaw (klap'6r-klA), ». t. [< ctopl + 
daw, Cf. caperclaw.'] 1. To beat, claw, and 
Boratcb; thrash; drub. 

They are Happer-Hawing one another : I’ll go look on. 

ShM., T. and C., v. 4. 

2. To scold ; abuse with the tongue ; revile. 
Have always been at doggers-drawing 
And one another clapper-Hawing. 

S. Butler, Hudibras, li. 

clMiperclaw (klap'6r-kl&), n. [< clapperclaw, 
v,\ Same as baok-soratcher, 2, 
clapperdndgeont (klap ' 6r - duj ' gn), n. [Also 
dapperdogeon ; appar. < dapper^, cfqpi, + dud- 
geon, a dagger, or a handle.] A beggar. 

It is but the part of a Happerdudyeon, to strike a man 
in the street Greene, George-a-Qreene. 

A Clapperdoaeon le in Englieh a Begger borne ; some call 
him a nulyard. 

Oekker, Bellman of Loudon (ed. 1608), sig. C, 8. 

clappering (klap'6r-ing), n. [< dapper^ + -tnpi.] 
Pmung the clapper instead of the bell. 

The lazy and pernicious practice of davpering, 1. o., ty- 
ing the bell rope to the clapper, and pnlluig it instead of 
tito bell. Sir K. BeHtett, Clocks and Watches, p. 879. 
clapper-stay (klap' ftr-sti), ». A dovieeformuf- 
fling large bells. 

olapper-yalve (Uap'dr-valv), n. In a steam- 
engine, a valve suspended from a binge, and 
working alternately on two seats ; a clack-valve. 
It is sometimes a disk -vibrating between two 

I, V. and N. A diaieotal fom of eikup. 


claptrap (klap'trap), n. and a. I. n. If. A con- 
trivance for olapping in theaters. — 2. Figura- 
tively, an artifice or device to elicit applause or 
gain popularity; deceptive show or pretense. 

This actor (Thomas Cobham], . . . when approaching a 
claptrap, gives such note of preparation that they must In- 
deed be barren spectators who do nut iwrceive that there 
is something coming. Quoted In X. and Q., 7th ser., 11. 818. 

He playetl to the galleries, and indulged them of ooune 
with an endless succession of clap-trap*. 

Brougham, Sheridan. 

Trashy books which owe their ciroulatlou to advartio- 
ing skill or to pretentious clap-trap. 

Stubbi, Medieval and Modern Hist., p. 62. 

H. a. Designing or designed merely to win 
approval or oatoh applause. 

The nnworthy arts of the claptrap mob-orator. 

A. K. It. Boyd, Country Parson, L 

Bead election speeches and observe how votes are gained 
by clap-trap appeals to senseless prejudices. 

JI. Spetteer, Study of SocioL, p. 288. 

claaue (klak), n. [F., < daquer, clap, applaud, 

< D. klakkm, elap, clack: see clack.) 1. In the- 
aters, a set of men, called claqueurs, distribut- 
ed through the audience, and hired to applaud 
the piece or the actors ; the system of paid ap- 
plause . This methoil of aiding the success of pnbllo per- 
foriiianoes Is very ancient ; but it first became a perma- 
nent system, openly organized and controlled by the cla- 
()Uoi)rs themselves, in Paris at the beginning of the nine- 
teenth century. 

The clamie at the Grand Oitern is very select. 1 would 
n't go with the elaijue on the lioulevards. 

V. Hugo, ies MlsCruiiles, 8t. Denis (trans.), vl. t 
Hence— 2. Any band of admirers applauding 
and praising from interested motives. 

claqueur (kla-k^'), n. [P., < daquer, applaud ; 
see daqtio.'] A member of the claque. Each 
claqueur lias a special rrtle allotted to him. Tims, the 
rieur laughs at the comic sallies ; the pleureur weeps at 
pathetic passages : the hisseur calls " encore I " and so on ; 
and all together elap their hands and applaud upon occa- 
sion. The performuncea of the cloiiue are directed by a 
leader. 

We will go to the Opera. We will go In with the cla- 
queur*. K Hugo, Les Misdrables, 8t. llenU (trana.), vl. 2. 

ciarabella (klar-a-bel'a), ». [Also daribelUt; 

< L, darus, clear, + bellus, beautiful : see clear, 
a., and beau, bdle.) An organ-stop having open 
wooden pipes which give a soft, sweet tone, re- 
sembling the stopped diapason and the eight- 
foot bourdon. 

claravoyantt, a. An obsolete form of clairvoy- 
ant. 

Clare (klar), n. A nun of the order of St. Clare. 
—Poor Clares. See Clariue. 

Clare constat (kl&'re kon'stat). [L.: dare, 
clearly, < darus, clear ; consta t, 'dd pers. sing. pres, 
ind. of constare. stand together, be estabUsnod: 
see dear, a., ana constant.) Literally, it is clear- 
ly established — Preoept of claxe constat, in Seou 
law, a deed executed by a subject superior, for the pur- 
pose of completing the title of his vassal’s heir to the laiida 
held by the deceased vassal. 

clarence (klar'gns), n. [From Clarence, a prop- 
er name.] A close four-wheeled carriage, wifli 
a curved glass front and inside seats for two or 
four persons. 

Olarenceux, ». Same as Clarendeux. 

Oiarencieuz (klar'en-su), n. [Said to be so 
called from the Duke of Clarence, son of Edward 
HI., who first held the office.] In Great Brit- 
ain, the title of the second king-at-arms, rank- 
ing after Garter king-at-arms. uu province com- 
priios that part of England south of the river Tivnt, and 
he is hence sometimes called Surrey (southern king). See 
king-at-arms, garter, and' Rorroy. 

clarendon (klar'en-don), n. [< Clarendon, a 
proper name.] A condensed form of printing- 
type, like Roman in outline, but with tnickened 
lines. 

This line Is printed in olaraodon. 

clarenerf, ». Bee darioner. 

Olureidne (klar'e-nin), n. [< Clarene (see def.) 
+ -*Mei.] One of a reformed congregation of 
Franciscans founded in 1302 by Angelo di Car- 
dona, and named from a stream called the 
Clarene, on which the first monastery was es- 
tablished, near Ancona. They were reunited 
with the Franciscans in 1510. 

clare-obscure (klar'qb-skur' ), n. Same as dair- 
obscure, chiaroscuro, 

claret (klar'et), a. and n. [< ME. daret, deret 
(=; MLG. MHG. G. klaret as Sp. Pg. elarete m It. 



elaret 

tlar 0 tto, ol«r«t), < OF. elareti iHairet, F. eicUret, 
prop, adj., clear, clearish, vin clairet, or simply 
elairet, wine of clear red color, dim. of clsr, CL. 
elanutt clear: see clear, a. Cf. clary.'] 1 . a. 
It. dear; clearish: applied to wine. Prompt. 
Parv., p. 79.-8. TAttrib. use of the noon.] 
Having the color of claret wine. 

Ha won a dartt coat. 2>. Jtrrold. 

n. ». 1. The name given in English to the 
red wines of France, particularly to those of 
Bordeaux, but excluding Burgundy wines. In 
France the name elairet is pven only to thin 
or poor wines of a light-red color. Hence — 8 . 
Any similar rod wine, Wherever made : as, Cali- 
foiwa claret. 

Bod and white wine are In a trice confounded into elanU 
BoyU. 

8 . Blood. [Pugillstio slang.] 

Olfiret-cap (klar^et-kup), n. A summer bever- 
age, composed of icea claret, a little brandy, 
sugar, and a slice or two of lemon, with mint 
or Dorage. 

olarat-red (klar'et-red), n. A coal-tar color of 
complex composition, belonging to the azo- 
“poup. It is used for dyeing wool. 

, n. An obsolete form of clergy. 

I (klar'i-an), n. [< Clare (see def.) + 

-ia».] A member of Clare Hall, in the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge, England. 

Dropt »ho her fan beneath her hoop, 

E'en atake-ituok Clariaiu itrove to atoop, 

Smart, Barkeeper of Mitre, 1741. 

oUtrlbal-flute (klar'i-bel-ddt), n. An organ-stop 
similar to the clarabella, but generally of four- 
foot pitch. 

ClariMlla (klar-i-beUa), n. See clarabella. 

Olarlfdiord (klar'i-kord), n. [Early mod. E. 
elarioord; =r F. clarieorde, < L. clanut, clear, + 
chorda, a string: see clear, a., and chord.} 1 . 
A medieval musical instrument, probably some 
kind of harp. It has been supposed to be idon- 
tioal with tno clavichord, probably on account 
of the similarity of the names. — 8 . In her., 
same as clarion, 4. 

olarieymbal (klar-i-sim'b§l), n. [< NL. clari- 
eymbalum, < L. clarus, clear, + oymbalum, cym- 
bal: see clear, a., and cymbal.] A musical in- 
strument used in the sixteenth century, it re- 
— . in form a grand piano 'witliont legs, or a harp laid 
9 , and comprised 4 octaves with 10 notes in each 
mbalum (klar-i-sim'b^lum), n. : pi. da- 
ricymbala (-Ift). [NL.] Same as clarloymbal. 

darieti »I. See Claryi. 

olaxifloation (klar'i-fi-k&'shon), n. [a= F. clari- 
fioation ss Pr. clarificaoio s Sp. clar^oaeion s= 
Pg. elarijtea^o = It. chiarificasione, < LL. elarifi- 
oa(io(n-), only in sense of ‘glorification,’ < clari- 
fiMre, pp. clariflcahts, glorify: see clariftf.] 
The act of clarifying ; particularly, the clearing 
or fining of liquid substances from feculent 
matter by the separation of the insoluble par- 
ticles which prevent the liquid from being 
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Hm XIhriatlaa relisdoa Is tbs onhr ... to sot 
fallan man upon bis Mgs tgain, tosMrOV tits reason, and 
rectify Ws wSl Sooth, Sermons. 

John (Stuart] Mill would ooeasionally throw In an idea 
to ctarin an Involved tiieory or shed on a profound 
abyemal one. Caroline Fox, Journal, p. 81. 

History is elarUM experience. 

iMUMl, Addreie at Chelsea, Mass., Dec., 1886. 
n. intrant. 1. To grow or become clear or 
free from feculent mi^tdr; become pnre, as li- 
quors: as, cider elarifiea by fermentation. — 8 . 
To become clear intelleotually; grow clear or 
perspicuous. 

HU wits and 

the commanloatlng and discoursing wii 

Baton, Friendship. 
Much of the tdstory of Shelley’s mind lies . . , in. the 


t they lx 


of clarigare, declare war with certain relij^ous 
ceremonies, < clarua, oleai^ 4- agere, do, make : 
see dear, a., and act, n.j To proclaim war 
against an enemy with certain religioiu cere- 
monies. See clarigation. Holland. [Bare.] 
clarigation (klar-i-gft'shon), n. [< L. dariga- 
tioin-), < clarigare : see CMtigate.'] Among the 
ancient Bomons, a solemn and ceremonious re- 
cital of injtudes and grievances received from 
another people, made within the enemy’s terri- 
tory. as a preliminary to the declaration of war, 
by the pater patratus, one of the fetial priests, 
clarild (klai^'i-id), n. A fish of the family Cla- 
riidfv. 

OlarlldSB (kla-ri ' i-dS), n. pi. [NL., < Clariat 
+ -ida.] A family of nematognathons fishes. 


foot They in^atilt parts of Africa and western 

urn Asia. The fatnUy is divided into Clariince and tletero- 
braneMnoe. 

oiai^a (klar-l-I'njl), «. pi. [NL., < Clariat 
+ -tnaa.] in QHntbe^s system of classification 
of fishes, a gronp of Mluridee hotnalopterm, 
having tno gill-membranes not confluent with 
the skin of the isthmus, and the dorsal fin uni- 
formly composed of feeble rays, or with its 
posterior portion modified into an adipose fin : 
same as the family Clariida. 

Olariinae (klar-i-UnS), n. pi. [NL., < Clariat + 
-inw.] A subfamily of Ctariidte, containing the 
typical forms with one long-rayed dorsu fin. 
About 25 epecies are known. 

clarin (klfi-rSn'), »• [Bn., a clarion, trumpet: 
see darino.] A musical Instrument: same as 
acocotl (which see). 

clarind (kla-re-na'), a. [F. (s Sp. darinado in 
same souse), < darine, a small bell (so called 
from its clear sound), < L, dams, > P. daire ts 
E. dear, a., q. v.l In her., having a collar of 
bells: as, a cow ctarini azure (that is, having a 
collar of bolls in blue). Berry. 

clarinet (klar'i-net or klar-i-net'), n. [Also 
clarionet frestiug on clarion) ; := D. Dan. Jclari- 
net s= O. clarinet = Sw. klarinett, < P. darinette, 
< It, darinetto (= Sp. darineto = Pg. darineta), 
dim. of darino : see darino.] A musical wind- 
instrument consisting of a mouthpiece contain- 


fylng lubatancea ur agents as gelatin, albumen, alcohul, 
heat, etc. 

To know the moans of accelerating clarification [in II- 
quora] we must know the causes of darifieation. 

Baeofi, Nat. Hist. 

olarifler (klar'i-fl- 6 r), «. 1. One who or that 
which clarifies or purifies : a^ whites of eggs, 
blood, and isinglass arc clarpiere of liquors. — 

8 . A vessel in which a liquid is clarified : spe- 
cifically, a largo metallic pan for clarifying 
saccharine synm, etc. 

olarify (klar'i-n), v. ; pret, and pp, datyied, 
ppr. darifdng. [< ME. clarion, make clear, 

glorify, = b. darij^en, c^rificren, < OF. cteri- » single beating reed, a cylindrical tube with 
• cUmfiMr = Sp. i 8 \oler(» to boosed W lie fl^rs and 9 by 





It 

darua, 

cioBT, uriKUb, J.ISU 10 UB vmur, u. j, -r facere, 
make.] X trans. If. To glorify. 

Fadir, the hour oometh, clarifie thy sonne. 

Wyclif, John xvH. 1. 
1 come Orlstls name to elan/ir. 

And god his Fadir me haa onland. 

And for to here wltnease. I'or* rlayt, p. 187. 
8 . To make clear; especially, purify from fec- 
ulent matter; defecate; fine: applied particu- 
larly to liquors ; as, to dar^y wine or saccharine 
» 3 rrup. Bee clarification. 

Another Bluer , . . whose waters were thlcke and miry, 
which they clarifie with alluiiie before they can drink It. 

Purehat, lllgrlinage, p. 486. 
8 . To brighten; purify; make clear, in a figura- 
tive sense; free from obscurities or defects; 
render luminous ; render intelligent or intel- 
ligible. 


..jys), and a bell or ^rW mouw. lu tone is 
full, mellow, and expressive, blendlog well with both brass 
and stringed Instruments. Its compess is about 84 octaves, 
beginning ]nst above tenor C, and Inolndlng all the semi- 
tones. ^veral varieties are in use, differing lu pitch and 
In their adaptability to extreme keys, as the 0 clarinet, 
the Bh clarinet, the Xh clarinet, etc. Other varieties are 
the alto clarinet, the baseet-hom, and the bam clarinet, 
which together oonstttnte the clarinet family of instru- 
ments. The clarinet is a modincation of the medieval 
shawm, and became a recognised orchestral Instrument 
about 1776 ; It Is now In constant use In all orchestras and 
In most military bands. Its construction was decidedly 
improved in I84.f.— Bw oUulliat, a large clarinet pitch- 
ed an octave lower than the ordinary clarinet. 

clarinet-Btop (klar'i-net-stop), n. See krwmm- 

hom. 

olarldettlBt (klav-i-net^iet), n. [< F. clarinet- 
tiste, < darinette: see clarinet and -frf.] One 
skilled in playing the oksrinet. 

darino (klo-re'no), n. [It., also dUarino, n 
clarin = Pg. clarim, < ML. as if "darinut, < L. 


OlavkU 

okinM,olear: seed(Mir,a. Ot.ddrUm.] Same 
as darion. 

ft]| a* 4o*i (klar'i-pn), tt. [< ME. darioBn, < OF. 
darion, F. dairon, < ML. olario(n-}, * tnunpet 
(also clarasiutj of. darino), so oalled from its 
clearsound,<L. clarus, clear: nee clear, a.] 1. 
A small hi^-pitohed trumpet. [Now chiefly 
poetical.] 

Pypea, trompes, nakeres, and elariountt. 

That in the batollle blows bloody sownes. 

CAaueer, Knight’s Tale (ed. Morris), 1. 1068. 
Sound, sound the clarion. Ml the life I 
To sU the sensual world proolaim, 

One crowded hour of glorious life 
Is worth an age without a name. 

Soon, Old Mortality, xxxlv. 
8 . Hence, any sound resembling that of a clari- 
on ; any instrument which utters sounds like 
those of a clarion. 

And hla thU drum, whose hoarse, heroic baas 
Drowns tlie loud clarion of tlie braying ass. 

Pope, Dunclad, 11. 234. 

The cock’s shrill elation, or the echoing horn. 

No more shall rouse them from their lowly bed. 

Gray, Elegy. 

3. An organ-stop having pipes with reeds, 
which give a bright, pieromg tone, usually an 
octave above the key struck. — 4. In her., a 
bearing common in very early English her- 
aldry, and occasionally used on the continent, 
supposed to represent a musical wind-instru- 
ment. It is also called a rett, and because so oalled sup- 
posed by some to represent the rest of the lance ; but It 
is cerUfii that It occurs In English heraldry before the 
adoption of the lance-rest In armor. J. Ji. Planehi, In 
Joiu. Archeaol. Assoc., IV. Also called clariehord. 

clarionert, n. [ME. darionere, darener, clar- 
cnere; < clarion + -«ri.] A trumpeter. 


clarionet (klar‘'i-o-net'). ». See clarinet. 
clarionin^ (klar'i- 9 -nmg), n. [ME. clarion- 
ynge; < clarion + -in’pl.] Trumpeting. 

In feight and blodcshedynge 
Ys used gladly elarionynae. 

Chattcer, House of Fame, 1. 1842. 

clariaonoUB (kla-ris'$-nus), a, [< L, clarito- 
nua, having a clear sound, < clarua, cleari 4- 
aonua, a sound: see clear, a., and aound^.] Hav- 
ing a clear sound. Aah. [Bare.] 

OlarlBSe (kla-ros'), n. [F.] One of an order of 
Franciscan nuns, also called Poor Clares, found- 
ed in 1212 by Bt. Clare under the direction of 
St. Francis, who gave them their rule in 1224, 
requiring absolute poverty and dependence up- 
on alms. In 1264 this order was divided into two branch- 
es, the one, called UrbanUh, following the mitigated rule 
approved by Urban IV., the other foUowtng the original 
rule. The name ClarUeei or Clariuinei waa retained as a 
distinctive title by the latter. 

clarlaalniot (kla-rg'si-md), n. [Sp., now cla- 
risimo, < L. daritaimna, superl. of clarua (> Bp. 
claro), clear, bright, illustrious: see dear, a.] 
A magnifico ; a grandee. 

Enter Volpone, Motea. The Orst In the habit of a Comman- 
dadore ; the other of a Clarittimo. 

Vol. ’Fore heaven, a brave darUHmo ; thou becom'st It I 
Pity thou wert not born one. B. Joneon, Volpone, v. 8. 

OluiBBlHB (klar-i- 8 en')i n. [As Clarisae 4- 
-ineh] A member of the order of ClarisBes. 
clarito (klar'it), «. [< Clara (see def.) 4- -ftea.] 
A sulphid of arsenic and copper closely allied 
to enargite, from the Clara mine, near Schap- 
bach, in Baden. 

olarltnda (klar'i-tud), n. [< L. daritudo, < 
darua, clear: see dear, a.] Clearness; splen- 
dor. 

Those elaritudet which gild the skies. 

J. Beaumont, Psyche, vU. 67. 

claritF (klar'i-ti), n. [< ME. clarite, daretee, 
also derete, eUerte, derte, K OF. elerte, dartet, P. 
dart4 sa Pr. daritat ss Sp. daridad =s Pg, elarf- 
dade s It. ehiaritd, < L. darita{ih)B, oleamess, 
< darua, clear: see dear, <*.] Clearness; bright- 
ness; splendor. [Obsolete or archaic.] 

ITiere cam doun a Sterre, and aaf LIghte and served him 
with elaretee, SlandeviUe, I'ravels, p. 86. 

Thera Is a otory told of a very rellgloua person, whose 
spirit in the ecstasy of devotion was transports to the 
clarity of a vision. Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. 1886), I. 62. 
Floods In whose more than crystal darity 
Innumerable virgin maces grow. 

J. Beaumont, Psyche, xxl. 44. 

They were the ferment of the heated fancy, and, though 
murky and unsettled, to be followed by elatily. sweetness, 
and strength. Stedman, Vlct Po«ts, p. 8B2. 

clarkt, n. An obsolete spelling of clerk, still 
used as a proper name, Clark, Clarke. 

(klfir^-ft), n. [NL, ; named for Capt. 
Willem Clarke, who with Capt, MeriwethM 
Lewis condaotra the first U. B, government 



Cttirlte 

enlocfaw escpecli^n aorow the oontiasnt In 
18 (m- 6 .j a small genua of harbaceouBMinaai 
j^nto, natural order OnagroMa. natives of the 
iTnitea States west of the BooKy Hountains. 
They have showy puroUsh flowers, and two 
speoies, C. jmleheUo ana€. degana, are common 
in cultivation. 

cUuKhoteenro (Wa ' rd - oh - ska ' ro), n. [Olt.] 
Same as ehiaroaturo. 

dart (Id&rt), v. t. [E. dial, and So., also clort ; 
origin unknown.] To daub, smear, or spread; 
dirty. 

dart (klftrt), «. [<ctorf, ».] l. A daub: as, 
a dart of groase. — 2. pi. Tenacious miro or 
mud. [Scotch.] 

dar^ (kiar'ti), o. [Also dorty ; < dart + -yi. 
Ct.jfilaity.} Miry; muddy; sticky and foul; 
very dirty. [Scotch.] 


dary^t, «. [< ME. clary, dario, claray, dairy, 
darre, < OF. dar^, < ML. daratum (also dare- 
tum), clary, lit. ‘cleared' or ‘clarified’ wine, 
prop. neut. (so. vinum, wine) of L. daratua, pp. 
of darare, dear, clarify: see dear,v. Different 
from daret, with which it has been confused: 
see daret.'] Wine mixed with honey and spices, 
and afterward strained until it is clear. 

A darrt masd of a oertern wn, 

With nerootykes and opye of xh«bM fyn. 

Chaueir, Knight a Tale (e^ Morra), L CIS. 
Ko man ylt in Uie morter aploea grond 
To elarrs. Chauctr, rotmer Age, 1. IS. 

dary* (kl&'rl), n. [For *adary, < F. adarie or 
Ml. aoiarea, scarisa, etc. ; of. D. adiarlei, aeherlei 
ss MHO. adiarleiCj O. acharld s= It. achiarea =s 
Pg. eadarea ; origin unknown.] A plant of the 
genus 8aMa or sage. Salvia Sdarea. The name 
waa reaoWed by the apothecariea 1ntoe(«ar.«j/<, tranalated 
Osufua-CArMf, Oodu-tit, and i»»-biriaht, and the plant 
accordingly need in eye^aalvei.— Wild elaiy. (a) 
V>rb<n<iea, a common European apeciea. (b) In the Weit 
Indle^ Heltotropium indieum. 

clary^, V. i. [Appar. based on L. darua, clear, 
shrill : see clarion, dear, a.] To make a loud 
or sbrill noise. 

The crane tliat goeth before, U aught to he avoyded, gives 
warning thereof by elaryiny. 

A, CMdiny, tr. of SoUuus, xir. 

dary'Watar (kl&'ri-wfi't«r), n, A composition 
of brandy, sugar, olary-fiowers, and cinnamon, 
with a little ambergris, formerly much used as 
an aid to digestion. 

elMe (kl&z), n. pi. A variant spelling of Scotch 
claea. 

clash (klash), v. [ss D. kletaen, splash, clash, ss 

0. klatadien, dial, kletachen, s Dan. klaake = 
Sw. klataeha, clash, knock about; cf. MD. D. 
kleta, D. klatach, inter].; Dan. klaakss&w, klataoh, 
a clash. Appar. an imitative variant of clack; 
of. craah, erode, and haah, hack. See cliah-daah. ] 

1. intrana. 1. To make a lond harsh noise, as 
from a violent or sudden blow or collision. 
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dadl (klash), «. [< daak, «.] 1. A sharp or 
harsh noise made by a blow, as npon a metallic 
surface: a sound produced by the violent col- 
lision of hard bodies ; a striking together with 
noise ; noisy collision. 

The eUuh of smia and voice of men we hear. 

Sir J. Vmhatn, ACiield, 11. 
Here he waa interrupted by aomething which fell with 
a heavy etash on the etreet before ua. Scott. 

How oft the hind has itartod at the Mash 
Of apean, and yell of meeting ormlea here. 

Bryant, To the Apenninei. 

2. Figuratively, opposition ; collision ; contra- 
diction, as between differing or conflicting in- 
terests, views, purposes, etc. 

The dashes between popes and klnga. 

Denham, Avgroaa of Learning. 

3. Tittle-tattle; scandal ; idle talk. [Scotch.] 

Some rhyme to court the country elaeh. Same. 

4. A quantity of any moist substance thrown 
at something; a splash. [Scotch.] 

ftlawbfwg (klash'lng), n. [Verbal n. of daah, 
V.] The action of the verb daah, in any sense ; 
speolfioally, opposition; contention; dispute. 

There i« liigh dashing again betwixt my Lord Duke and 
the Earl of Briatol ; they recriminate one anutlier of dl vera 
Thinga. Uouistl, Letters, I. iv. £0. 

elaahiwgiy (Idash'ing-li), adv. With clashing, 
claip (klasp), V. [< ME. elaapen, rarely doapen, 
also clapaen (cf. LG. umklaapem), grasp firmly, 
prob. extended from ctepi, strike suddenly ; but 
cf. dampJ- and dipl, embrace.] I. trana, 1. To 
catch and hold by twining or embracing ; sur- 
rotmd and cling to, as a vine to a tree ; em- 
brace closely; molose or encompass, as with 
the arms, hands, or fingers ; grasp. 

Then creeping, etotp'd the hero'a knees and preyed. 

Dryden, Atneid, x. 
He seeks to dasp 

■* ) hand In 1 

itUier, Mugg Megone, 1. 

2. To shut or fasten together with or as with 
a clasp. 

Hia botea elapsed [var. dapeud, etc„ dasped, dospede] 
fayre and fetlaly. Chaucer, Gen. n-ol. to C. T., 1. 27S. 
Sermons are the keys of the kingdom of hoovon, end do 
open the Scriptures, which being but read, remain, in com- 
parison still dasped. Hooker, Eccies. Polity, v. 82. 

H. intrana. Tooling. [Bare.] 

Hy father, . . . 

. . . daspittg to the mast, endur'd a sea 
That almost burst the dock. Shak., Pericles, iv. 1. 
clasp (klksp), n. [< ME. daap, cleave (= LG. 
klame, klaaper); from the verb.] 1. A oatoh 
or hook used to hold together two things, or 
two parts of the same thing. 

Ant the body hongeth at the galewes faste. 

With yrnene {Iron) daspes longo to laste. 

Exeoution qf Sir Simon Fraser (Child's Ballads, VI. 282). 
Spcclflcally — (a) A broad, flat book or catch used to hold 
together tlie covers of a book. 


Clash, ye beUs, In the merry March air I S 

r«n»p*<m. Welcome to Alexandra. ’tfii? 


That In gold clasps u 

Shak., R. and J., 1. 3. 
(6) A hook used to hold together two ports of a gnrment, 
or serve as an ornament : as, a cloak-clasp. See agrafe, 
brooeht , fermail. (c) A small piece of tin or other metal 


2. To dash against an object with a loud noise ; 
come into violent and resounding collision; 
strike furiously. 


„ JO Waten of two mighty 

Seas oroasing each other, Sliilingfleet, Sermons, III, x. 

And thrice 

They dash’d together, and thrice they brake their spean. 

Tennyson, Oeraint 

8. Figuratively, to aot with opposing power or 

in a contrary direction; oome into collision ; or other plant which twlnoa round something for support, 
contradict; interfere: as. their opinions and (6) in row., any special organ by which one sex clasp* and 
their interests daah. 1“ 


upon the' lower one, or lifted for drawing out the 

2. A clinging or gasping, espeoially of the 
arms or hands; a close embrace. 

A central warmth diffusing bliss 
In glance and smile, and dasp and kiss. 

Tennyson, In Meraortam, Ixxxiv. 
8. In entom., the claspers at the end of the male 
abdomen, designed for retaining the female. 

0l(M;p^>r (kUts'per), n. One who or that which 


2. In a narrower sense, a large knife with one 
blade which folds into the handle and may be 
looked when open by a oatoh on the back. 
cla«p-lo^ (kuispGok), n. A lock which is 
closed or scoured by means of a spring; spe- 
cifically, a device for looking together tne cov- 
ers of a book or an album, 
clasp-nail (klksp'n&l), n. A nail having a head 
with pointed spurs that sink into the wood. 
ftlajia (kite), n. [as D. klaa, klaaae =s G. elaaae 
= Dan. klaaso a Bw. Uaaa. < F. dasae a Eb. 
daae a Pg. It. daaae, < L. daaaia, a class or m- 
vision of the people, ossembly of people, the 
whole body of citizens oalled to arms, the army, 
the fleet, later a class or division in general, 
OL. daaia, a (perhaps <) Gr. k^i{, a oalling, 
summons, name, appellation, < mkeTv a L. ea- 
lare, call, proclaim: see elaim^ and calends. 
Hence claasie, classify, etc.] 1. In anc. hiat., 
one of the five divisions of the Boman citizens 
made, according to their wealth, by Servins Tul- 
lius, for purposes of taxation : a sixth division 
comprised those whose possessions fell below 
the minimum of the census. Henoe-r-2. An 
order or rank of persons; a number of persons 
having certain cnoraoteristios in common, as 
equaliV in rank, intellectual influence, educa- 
tion, property, occupation, habits of life, etc. 

We are by our occunationo, education, and habtu of life 
divided aliuoat into different ipecie*. Each of theae dosses 
' loa deilres, lean, and cc 
ent peculiiur to Itself. 

Nine tenths of the whole people belong to the laborious, 
i-j—.-. — — j -rodnotlve elassee. 

Webster, Speech, Pittsburg, July, 1888. 

The constitution of the House of Commons tended 
greatly to promote the salutary intermixture of daseee. 
The knight of the shire was the connecting link between 
the baron and the shopkeeper. Macaulay, Hist. Eng., 1. 
8. Anybody of persons grouped together by par- 
ticular circumstances or for particular reasons. 
Spucifloally— (a) A number of pupils in a school, or of stu- 
dents In a college, of th« same grade or pursuing the same 
studies: especially, In Americai ” — " ‘ " — 

collectively who are graduated, c. 

rules of the college will be graduated. In the same year. 
There are four college olasaes, the Irishman or lowest, 
the sophomore, tbs Junior, and the senior. The word waa 
first used In this sense In American colleges In the Latin 
form elaesis, and was burrowed from the universities of 
continental Europe, where it bad during the sixteenth 
century replaced the medieval lutio. (b) In the Meth. 
Ch., one of several small companies, usually numbering 
about twelve memben, into which each society isdlvldeo, 
for moro effective pastoral oversight, social meeting for 
religious purposes, and the raising of money for church 
work. It ordinarily holds a weekly session called a etosf- 
meeting, under the charge of one of the members called 
a dass-Uader, whose duty It Is to see every member of hla 
class at least once a week : to give religious instruction, 
reproof, or comfort, as needed ; to receive for the stewards 
of the church the contributions of the class for the sup- 
port of the church ; to report to the pastor any members 
needing especial attention, aa the sick, backsliders, etc. ; 
and to report on the condition of his class to each Quar- 
terly Conference, (c) Same as elaesis, 2. (d) In several 
European states, one of the graded divisions of primary 
electors for members of the legislative body. In Pntsiia 
the whole nuinbor of voters Is divided into three classes, 
so arranged that each class pays one third of the direct 
tax levied. Tlie first class is of the few wealthy, who pay 
the highest taxes, to the amount of one third of the whole. 
Each class chooses the same number of secondary electors, 
who elect the deputies. 

4. A number of objects distinguished by com- 
mon characters from all others, and regarded 
as a collective unit or ^oup ; a colleotmn ca- 
pable of a general definition ; a kind, a natural 
doss is a set of objects possessing Important characters 
over and above those that are necessary for dlstlnMisbtiig 
them from others ; but the terra is applied by iiat^Uts 
to groups which want this character, and which have not 
genoraHyre" ' ’ ' - • ■ ■ 


with bis counsellors for aut 

Other existences there are, that elash with ours. 

jr. Arnold, Empedocles on Etna. 
4. To talk; gossip idly; tatUe; tell tales. 
Buma. [Scotch.] 

n. trails. To bang ; strike, or strike against, 
irlth a resounding ooUision ; strike fdiarply to- 
gether. 

Then Thlsbe . . . dadU. the dore. 

Lids, HeUodorus.(lflS8). 

The nodding statue cDssh'd his arms. 

Dryden, Pal. and Arc., 111. S70. 

Above all, the triumphant palm-trees dashed their me- 
lodions branohee like a chonu with oymbala 

C. W. Stoddard, South-Sea Idyls, p. 7. 

Let ns etash our minds t^ether, and see if some sparks 
do not spring ferUi, * 

J. ff. OSefte, Virginia Comeiliami, I. xvlU. 


oeans, fishes, etc. The claspers are usually modified limbs, 
or iqipeudages of limbs, but are sometimes other special 
parts, as terminal abdominal appendages of Insects. 

The ventral flna [of selachians] .are always placed near 
the anus, and, In the mate, bear peculiar grooved carti- 
laginous appendages, which are tlie aooessory copulatory 
organs (ctm^s). Claus, Zodlogy (trana.), 1. 188. 

claspered (klta'p^rd), a. [< daaper + -cfP.] 
Fumshed with olas^rs or tendrils. 
olMp-hook (kl&sp'hw), n. 'A pair of hooks 
provided with a slip-ring which, when in posi- 
tion, holds them tc^thor. 

(dasp-kl^e (kl&sp^nlf), n. 1. A knife with 
one or more blades which fold into the handle. 
Cnaap-knlvcs of bronse have been found among Etruscan 
remains ; they have been found in Rome with ioonio han- 
dles of bone and other roateriala, and iron blades. Dur- 
ing the middle ages they were probably euperseded by the 
sheath-knife worn In the belt, and were not commonly in 
use again nntU Uw aeventeenth eentury. 


thotof a thinking man. ^t is not merely having a sucoi 
slot) of Ideas which lightly skim over the mind that oi_. 
with any propriety be styled by that denomination. It la 
observing them separately and distinctly, and ranging 
them under their respective dosses. 

Mdmoth, Letters of Fltzosbome. 

Logicians divide propositions Into certain dassss. 

Beid, Account of Aiistotle, IL 1 1. 

Observing many Individuals to agree In certain attri- 
butes, we refer them all to one does, and give a name to 
the dous. Reid, Intelleotuar Bowers, v. 1 2. 


6. In not, hiat., a group of plants or nnimalif 
next in rank above the order or superorder, 
and commonly formed by the union of several 
orders or snperorders: but it may be repre- 
sented by a single species. See claaaifiea^. 
In xoblogy the clsss was the highest division of the ani- 
mal kingdom in the Unnean system, when the word 
first acquired its technical xoeiogtoal meaning. Umueus 
aitanged WJlmaU In six olasaes: Mammatia, Aves, Am. 
ph%bia, Pistes, Inseeta, Vermes; the nest groups bdow 



wtro ordm. in the Cuvieriau ayatem a olaaa wai the 
flrat dlTialon o( one ut the (our “Kroat dlviilona" of the 
animal kinedoin, yertebrata, MMutca, ArtiouUUa, and 
Radiata: tuna Cuvfer'i four claasea of Vtrtebrata we» 
Jfammolia, ^ve», ReptUia, and IHneei. There are now 
noosniied aeven or eight aubklngdouia or phyla of aul- 
mala, divided into alK>nt thirty-live elaaaea (aee anitmU 
ktngiiom, under rtnitnai ) ; the claaa helug the divltlon uau- 
ally recognised next below tlie phylum or aubkingdom, 
though aome naturatiata Introduce a tupereUut, ordiviaion 
between the phylum and the claaa, aa tchthyoptUia for 
the elaaaea tHucel and AmphWia, or Sauropnda for the 
elaaaea Avet and ReptUia. The eluaa la always aunorlor 
to tile auperorder, order, or miborder, and inferior to the 
kingdom, aubkingdom, or phylum. In Ixitany, likewiae, 
the claaa la the next principal grade of diviiiuna above the 
order, and in the hliincan ayatem waa the higheat grade. 
Theaubclaaa, diviaiun, and culiort or alliance are, however, 
often varloiialy intercalated aa aubordinate grouptnua be- 
tween the class and tlie order. The phamogaralc aeries or 
aubkingdom of plants Includes the three claasea of aym- 
tuuptrtnt (often united with the next), dieotyUdont, and 
immoeotyleiUmt. The cryptogamlo aerlea haa been ordi- 
narily vlivldud into the two classes of aerogtiu and (Aof- 
iogtm; liy recent authorities the number baa been in- 
creased liy three or four or more. 

6. In geom., the degree of a loons of planes; a 
division of algebraical loci bearing an ordinal 
number showing how many planes there are 
Incident to the locus and passing through each 
line of i^aoe._ lu the case of a plane locus, this Is the 


•o, the class of a cone on which the curve lies. Tlie 
oiaaa of an algebraical plane curve Is the number of tan- 
gents through each point of the plane. Tlie class of a 
oon^eiice Ta the miralier of lines of the congruence pass- 
ing through each point of space. Thu class of a complex 
la the class of the oono of lines of the complex passing 
through each point of space. TIi^cIom of a cone is the 
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Msooiathd with the imelent Gireek and Latin 
writers. 


IS of a plane curve lying in it, — Olaaa oup, a si 

preaented by a college clan to the first hoy burn to a 
member of the claaa after graduation, [ir. S.]— Class Of 
a manifold, see matvi/M. 

CUUM (klhs), V. [= F. dasaer, etc.; from the 
noun. Ct. cUuaify.'i I. fmns, 1. To arrange in 
a class or classes ; rank together ; regard as con- 
stituting a class ; refer to a class or group ; clas- 
sify; range. 

We are all ranked and elaued by Him who teeth into 
•very heart Dr. Blair. 

la comcloiisnees an alwtraotion? Is anything further 
off from alMtracUona, or more Impotsihle to bo clatmt 
with them ? Bathnell, Nature and the Supemat, II. 


a sliver cup 


IPetlc fields enoompau me around. 

And atlU 1 seem to tread on elastie ground. 

AddUon, Letter from Italy. 
Hence -> 3. Belating to localities associated 
with ^at modern authors, or with mat his- 
torical events: as, classic Btratfora; classic 
Hastings. — 4, In acoordanoe with the canons 
of Qro^ and Itomau art: as, a classic profile. 
— 6. Bame as eUtaaical, fi. 

To force onr cunaciencea that Christ sot free, 

And ride lu with a etatsic hierarchy. 

Milton, New Forces of Conscience. 
Olasalo orders, in arch., the Oreclan Doric, Ionic, and 
Corinthian orders, and the Homan Tuscan, Doric, Ionic, 
Corinthian, and Oompoaltu orders. 

n. n. 1. An author of the first rank; a writer 
whose stylo is pure and correct, and whoso 
works servo as a standard or model ; primarily 
and specifically, a Greek or Roman author of 
this onaraoter, but also a writer of like char- 
acter in any nation. 

But, high above, more solid learning shone. 

The eliuriet of an age that hoard of none. 

I'ope, Dunolad, 1, 148. 


2, A literarv production of the first class or 
rank; speoinoally, in the plural, the literature 
of ancient Greece and Rome. 


c it properly a l>ook which malnialiit itself by 

that nappy ‘ — ‘ 

d requisite 

gives life and the f< . 

grace and dignity, . . . and which is something neither 
ancient nor modern, always new and lnca{iablo of grow- 
ing old. Lotcell, Among iny Books, kd ser., p. 120. 

. The present practice of making the elatnies of a lan- 
guage Qio vehicle of elementary granmiatical instruction 
cannot be too strongly cuudemued. When the elantne* of 
a language oru ground into clitidren who are incapable 
of appreciating them, the result Is often to create a per- 
manent disgust tor literature generally. 

U. Sumet, Spoiling Kofomi C18S6\ p. 18. 

3. One versed in the classics.— ObioMSolasslos, 

tile sacred booka of the Chinese. See Wnok. 

classical^ (klAs'i-kal), a. [< classic + -uf ; sa D, 
1. Belonging to or associated wi th 


things of natures essentially dllTereiit — is tlie Iuik 
tal oondltlou to right guidance of actions. 

//. Sjieneer, Man vs. State, p. 6. 

8 . To place in ranks or divisions, as students ^ 

that are pursuing the same studies; form into provision 
a olass or classes, as in an educational institu- 
tion, wiyn, 1, Clan, CUuuify; arrange, distriliiito, dls- 
poee. Class is the older and less precise word ; it is 
applied to persons more often than ciasmify. Clatirifij is 
used In science rather than clan, as beiim more exact. 

U. insane. To be arranged or classed. 


klasaikaal.} 

the first or nighest olass in literature, especially 


piare.] 

olaaaable 


reached then (time of Joslah Quincy] as now, in giving 
young man a love for oomethlng apu-t from and above tl 
more vulgar associations of life. 

Lowell, Btudy Windows, p. 103. 
(h) Pertaining to writers of the first rank among the iiiod- 


lable (klAsVbl), a. [< class + -able. Also 

less prop, elasmble, < class + -iblc.} Capable 
of being classed. 


ClMS-day (kl&s'da), n. In Amorioan cplloges, 
a day during the commencement season de- 
voted chiefly to exorcises conducted by mem- 
bers of the graduating olass, including orations, 

S I, etc. * 

I, n. Plural of dlaasis and of class. 
bllow (kl&s'fePd), ». One of the same 
olass at school or oollege ; a classmate. 
(flMSible (klAs'i-bl), a. classable. 

1*!ftftl**** (kl&e'ik), a. and n. [=s D. klasaiek (cf, 
G. ckissisdi to. Dan. Sw. klassisk) = F. eUmique 
as So. cUiaico =5 Pg. It. classico, < L. classicus, 
relating to the classes or census divisions into 
which the Roman people were anciently di- 
vided, and in particular pertaining to the first 
or highest class, who were often spoken of a.s 
olassiei (hence the use of the word to note wrif^- 
ers of the first rank) ; also, belonging to the fleet 
(dasaici, the marines : see classical'^, < clmsis, a 
olass (also a fleet) : see doss, n.) I. o. 1 . Belong- 
ing to or aSBOoiated with the first or highest class, 


BBTOcially in literature ; accepted as of the high- 
est rank ; serving as a standard, model, or guide. 
O Sheridan ! if aught can move thy pen. 

Let comedy oMume her throne agaiu ; . . . 

Qive aa thy last memorial to the age 
One clatsic drama, and reform the stage. 

Byron, Eng. Uarda and Scotch Iteviewera. 
8. Pertaining to or having the characteristics of 
ancient Greece or Rome, especially of their lit- 
erature and art; specifically, rela&ig to places 


poeltion 

Mr. Oroavea, who may bo Justly reckoned a elaeneal au- 
thor on thii lubjeot. Arbuthmt, Aiio. Coiiu. 

Hence — 2, In general, of the first rank, or con- 
stituting a model, in its kind ; having in a high 
degree the qualities which constitute excellence 
initskind: as, acUissicalworkotart. — 3. Same 
as classic, 2 and U. — 4. (a) Pertaining to a olass ; 
of the taxonomic rank or grade of a class. 

On willing to give similar ehiMical characters to both of 
ills primary dlvlalons, CaiaalpinuB ha* paoaed over what 
at first is most stiikiog in the form of trees. 

Beet, Oyc., Clasalflcatlon. 
{b) Belonging to classification; classificatoiy. 

Mr. Hammond's Preface to the American iaaiie of Mr. 
Sandara's well-known edition of the “Institutes of Justin- 
ian " contains much the best defence I have seen of the 
clattical distribution of law. 

Maine, Early Law and Custom, p. 866. 
6. In some Reformed churches, relating to or 
of the nature of a classis or olass. See dasais, 2. 

And wliat doth make a clOMtcal eldersliip to be a pres- 
byicrj'? Ooodwin, Works, IV. 114. 

classical^, a. [< L. classicus, belonging to a 
fleet (< classis, a fleet, a olass : see class, n., and 
classic), + -uL] Belonging or pertaining to a 
fleet. [Rare.] 

Oertaliio fm^ento concerning the begionlngi, antiqui- 
ties, and grouUi of the MattietU and warre-Uke shimlug of 
this I*laiid [EnglandJ. Uaklwyt'e Voyayet, To the Header. 

classicalism (kl&s'i-kal-ixm), ft. [< dassieal + 
1. A classic idiom or style; olassicisra. 
—2. In art, attempted adherence to the rules 
of Greek or Roman art; imitation of olsssio art. 

We shall find in it (Eenaiasance arohltecture] partly the 
root, partly tlie expression, of certain dominant evils of 
modern times — oT«r.«ophlitleatlon and Ignorant eiassfeat- 


8. Knowledge of the dasaios and of wbat re- 
lates to them. 

Except ill hU [Swinburne’s] first poem. Atalanta, we m V 
think ids clauiealietn Is in many respecU mjvely at fault. 

n. Ji. OMnham, Short Studies, p. 51. 

classlcalist (kl^'i-kd-ist), n. [< dasriool + 
-j«f.] 1. One versed In the knowledge of the 
classioB ; a olassioist.-— 2. In art, one i^o seeks 
to adhere to the canons of Greek or Roman art. 
liuskin. , , . 

claasicallty (klte-i-kal'i-ti), n. [< dassieal + 
-ffy.] The quality of being olassioal. Also 
claasicttlness, 

oli>jBaiftn.lly (kl&B'i-kjil-i), adv. 1. In the man- 
ner of a classic; according to the manner of 
classic authors. 

Milton found again the long-lost secret of being elasH- 
eally elegant without being pedantically cold. 

Lotmll, Stuiiy Windows, p. 887. 
2. According to a regular order of classes or 
sots. 

It would bo impossible to bear all it* speoillo details lu 
tlie memory if they were not clauicaUy arranged. B. Ktr. 

classicalness (kl&s'i-kgl-nes), n. [< classical 
■f -ness.'] Bame as classioaUh. 
clasaf cl fin] (klas'i-sizm), «. [< classic + -ism ; 
=s F. etassioisme = It. dassidsmo.] 1 . An idiom 
or the style of the classics.— 2. The adoption or 
imitation of what is olassioal or classic in style. 

The firat [kind of verse] was tliat of an art-school, tak- 
ing its models from old English poetry, and from the deli- 
cate elatneisnt of Laiidor and Keats. 

Stedman, Vlct. Poets, p. 4. 

clasalciEt (kl&s'i-sist), «. [< classic + -tef.] 

1. One versed in the classics. 

Heyne, the great Oeniian elauieitt, shelled the peas fop 
his dinner with one liand, while he annotated Tibullus 
with the oUicr. 

W. Matthevn, Getting on In the World, p. 229. 

2. One who is in favor of making a study of the 
classics the foundation of education. 

Classioiza (kl&s'i-siz), v. t,i pret. and pp. classi- 
cised, ppr. classicising. [< dassic + -ise,] To 
render classic. 

It (Hotel de RamlioulUet] had no doubt a very consider- 
able Inlluence lu bringiug about the elaesieizing of French 
during the ITtli century. Eiiepc. Brit., XX. 266. 

classifiable (kl&s'i-fl-a-bl), d. [< classify + 
-able,] Capable of being classified. 

These changes are elaniilable as the original sensations 
are. J. B. Milt, Logic, 1. 296. 

olassific (kia-sif 'ik), a. [< L. classis, a class (see 
class, H. ), + -Jlous, making, < facers, make.] 1. 
Distinguishing a class or classes: as, a classifie 
mark. [RareJ — 2. Relating to olassifioation ; 
elassifloatory; taxonomic. 

The clatr^o value of such features a* tlie color of the 
skin, the color and character of the hair and eyes, the 
shape of the nose and lips. i^teiiee, VI. 626. 

8. Making, constituting, or lying at the foun- 
dation of massification, or of a system of classi- 
fication. 

All curators of anthropological nuisounis must reoogiilsa 
the following claeeifle concepts : material, race, geograph- 
ical areas, social orgaiilMtions, eii virunmont, structure and 
function, and evolution or elulioiatlon. Science, IX. 634. 

claSElfication (klten-fi-ka'shqn), n. [= G. clas- 
sification = D. klassifikatie = Dan. klassifika- 
tion =s F. classification = Sp. clasi^don s Pg. 
classi^agSo ss It. clasaificasione, < NL. claasi^ 
coHo(n-), < classificare, classify: see class^y.] 
The act of fonnlng a class or of dividing into 
classes ; the act of grouping together those be- 
ings or things which have certain characters in 
common; distribution into sots, sorts, or ranks; 
taxonomy, in natural history classification bus been 
on two principles, distinguished as Uie natural and 
the artifiexal: the former aiming to arrange all known 
plants or animals according to their reserablances. and 
degrees of resemblance. In the whole plan of their strnc- 
ture ; the latter arranging them by some one or more points 
01 refiemblanuH or difference^ as may l»e nuwt convenient 
“'.*5 ®TO. •."? reganl to other considerations. The 

widest dlvUlons In aoology are called subklngdoms; sub- 
kingdoma are divided into phyla or classes, classes into 
orders, orders into families, families into genei-a, genera 
Into species, and specie* into varieties. There are also 
intermediate divisions, as subclass, superorder, suborder 
subfamUy, etc. In botany the *ame dWWons are used as 
in sodlogy, except that ordeis and famlltes are Identical, 
lie term nhulum <* imt a«.. 1 — ’ 


and tile terra phylum is ii 
underaniwof ' 
sifleation In wl 

a common dll 

suhordtuated to o 


'mol Hngdnm, 

cation, a ciai- 

it classes are subdivided upon 


populaUon into native and foreign, male and female, is a 
crons-classlflcation. Sucli arc tlic claagiflcatioiis of ^em- 
Istry, geometry, It^c, ote. (lross.clag8lfloaUon violates 
a esuon of A.riitoteiian logic.- Hlerarohloal olasilfloa- 
tton,aolaBsiflcatlon In which tlie subdivisions 
classes are dllTerent, as was re<iuired by Aristotle. 8uoh 

are the usiial olMtfiMtloiu of botany and sotilogv Q^tn- 

wyorauiaartimclaa^^^ 

olWMriflcator (kl&8'l-fi-k&-tor), n. THL. CtSp. 

ISSSL dasificador.] A daaaifler: ' ^ 



tme of olMsifioatlon; oono«xned with olassify- 
iog; classifie; tazonomio. 


action: the d<uUe pole of an ovnm; a OatUe 
we -^and Bejawa* TO OT of ihe na- oeU.-~8, In pool., fragmental; as, olewMc rocks; 

- elastic Btmoture.— Clastic axiatomy. fieo atMtomy. 
Clati (klat), n. [Adial.var.ofoto«i. Cf.MLQ. 
klatte, a shred; Klatwulle, coarse wool.] 1. A 
clot; a clod. — 2. Cow*dung. 

I olatl (klat), V. t.; pret, and pp. clotted, ppr. 
clatjUng. [< elati, n.; a dial, form of ».] 
1. To break clods in (a field). — 2. To spread 
dung over (a field). — 8. To cut off the dirty 
locks of wool of (sheep). [Prov. Eng. in all 
senses.] 

: Clat^ (klat), V. i. { pret. and pp. clotted, ppr. 
cUitting. [Cf. clatter and ciosftl.] To tattle. 


like the icleDcoa of sodlogy and botany, the loience at 
philolosy b pre-eminently a elost^fieatory ictence, u«ing 
the nieUtod of oomparbon aa Ita chief implement of In- 
ductive reaearoh. J. Fitke, Coimic Pbiloe., 1. 448. 

COasalfloatory raiatlonahlp or kinship, Uie confMion 
un^r the «ame general view and name of all members of 
the tribe belonging to the same generation. Morgan, 
Father Lafltan, wboee "MiBure dee Sauvases Am4ri- 
u publbbed in 1724, carefully describee among 
>b and Buroue the system of kinship to which 
- .... ^ 


..... , -.stem at kinship to 

Morgan has since given the name of dasstfieatory, 
the mother's sisters are reckoned aa mothers, and so on. 

Pop. Sei. Mo., XXVI. 168. 
olMfifftOT (kl&s'i-ff-^r), n. 1 . One who classifies ; 
one who constructs or^a|>plieB a system of clas- 


sification; a taxonomist. 


2. A figure, mark, or symbol used in classify- 
ing. — 3. In the Ohinese spoken language, ouo 
of a number of words that serve to point out 
which one of several things called by the same 
name (though differently written) is intended. 
Also called numeraUvea, because of their fre- 
quent use after numerals, 
clasgi^ (klks'h-fi), t). f. ; pret. and pp. claaaifled, 
ppr. msaifyvng. [= F. etaaaijler = Sp. claai/icor 
=s Pg. claaaificar ss It. claaaiheore (cf. D. klasai- 
flceren =: Q. elaaa^oiren a: Dan. klaaaijicere), < 
NL. olaaaifioare, classify (of. elaaa\fle), < L. claa- 
aia, a class, -f faeere, make: see claaa, n., and 
-fg.'] To arrange in a class or classes ; arrange 
or group in sets, sorts, or ranks according to 
some method founded on common characteris- 
tics in the objects so arranged. 

Sposklng •tiictly, wa form a claaa when we bring to- 
gethur a coUaotlon of iudlvlduala hold in union by the 
bond of oue or more pointa of community, and when we 
take care that nothing that b deatltute of the point or 
polnU of community la admitted into the claaa: we clas- 
sify when we arrange olaaaea thua conatructed on tlie prlii- 
oiple of higher and tower, wider and narrower. 

W. L. Jiavidson, Mind, XII. 284. 

The former (the Linnean aystem] ia an attempt at elasH- 
fying planta according to their agreement In aome alngle 
characlera. Brands and Cox. 

Can he classify the ourrenta of hb aoul? 

Bushnsll, Sennona on Living Subjecta, p. 44. 
■Bim. See «(aa«, v. (. 

classis (Mas ' is), ». ; pi. olaaaea (-«z). [< L. 

claaaia: see claaa, «.] 1. Class; order; sort; 
specifically, in eodl., a group or aivision of the 
taxonomic rank of a class. [Bare. ] 

Yet there la unqiieatlonably a very largo Classis of orea- 
turea in the earth farre above the condition of elemen- 
tarity. Sir T. Brovme, Vulg. Err. (ed. 1646), 11. 1. 

2. An eoclesiastioal judicatory; specifically, in 
the Beformed (Dutch and I’rench) churches, a 
^dioatory corresponding to a presbytery in the 
Presbyterian Church. Also claaa. 


3t. A class In a university, college, or school. 


le apecUll honrea for ti 


New Sngtand’s First Fruits. 


cUuMhleader (klks'lfi'ddr), «. The leader of a 
class in a Methodist church. See class, n., 3 (b). 
clasrauuoi (klto'man), n. ; pi. claaamcn (-men). 

1. In the English universities, a candidate for 
graduation in arts who has passed an exami- 
nation of special severity in one of the depart- 
ments in wnich honors are conferred, and who 
is placed aooording to merit in one of several 
classes. At Oxford aucceaaful esndidstea are claaaed in 
both the public examinatlona, In the flrat in throe olaaaea, 
in the aecond (or Anal examination) in four olaaaea. At 
Cambridge only graduatea are claaaed, and they are di- 
vided Into three olaaaea. See tripos. 

2. A member of a class in a college: used 
especially in eon^unds: as, upper-c(o«»ma«, 
lower-ckuumtan. See cUua, n., 8 (a). 

clasBmata (klks'mftt), n. One of the same class 
at school or college ; a class-fellow. 
claaa-shooMng (u&e'sho^ting), n. A mode of 
target-shooting m which the oompetitors are di- 
vided into classes aooording to their scores, and 
the prises are awarded to the best in each class, 
clastlo (klas'tik), o. [< Or. xXocrdf, broken (< 
*^v, brea^, 4- -ic; « P. olaatigae s= Sp. elda- 
fico.j 1. mlating to what may be taken to 
piece8.->-2. Breawig up into fra^ente or sep- 
arate portions ; diviSng into parts; causing or 
undergoing di^ptioxi or dissmution : ae, daatie 


S ’rov. Eug.] 
t8. V. and n. See elaut. 

clatch^ (klaoh), f?. and n. A dialectal form of 
clutch, 

Clatch^ (klach), V. t. [Sc., appar. < Norw. klek- 
sa = loel. kletisa, clot, dauby smear. Cf. G. kleck- 
aen, daub : see claek, «.] 1 . To close up with any 
adhesive substance. — 2. To daub with lime, 
clatch'-* (klaoh), w. [<cUitck^,v.I 1. Anything 
thrown for the purpose of daubing. [Scotch.] 
— 2. Mire raked together into heaps on streets 
or roadsides. 

clat(^3 (klach), V. t. [Sc., also aklatch. Cf. 
ctatoh‘‘i,'\ To finish (a piece of work) in a care- 
less and hurried way; botch, 
clatch^ (klach), n. [< elatch^, ®.] A piece of 
work doue in a careless way ; a botch. 

Clatidl^ (klach), n. [Appar. an acoom. of ca- 
lash, q. V.] A carriage somewhat similar to a 
gig or chaise. 

That Carlyle and alio [Mr*. C.] might drive about as with 
the old clatch at Oralgenputtock. Froude, Carlyle, I. 14.1. 

elate (kl&t), V. t, ; pret. and pp. elated, ppr. elat- 
ing. [A var. of elatl, ».] To daub, 
clathlng (klath'ing), n. A dialectal form of 
clothing, Oroae. 

clathrate (klath'r&t), o. [< L. clathratua, pp. 
of clathrare, furnish with a lattice, < clathri, 
also clatra, < Or. sT^ppa, a lattice, pi. of aXpoov, 
Attic form of tOielhpov, a bar (see cUthral), < 
skeUtv, shut: see ch^ei, r.] In bot. and eo(ll., 
latticed; divided like latticework ; specifloally, 
ia entom., clathrose. Mao clathroid. 
Olatlurocystia (klatb-r^sis'tis), n. [NL., < L. 
clathri, lattice (see clathrate, and cf. F. clathre, 
a kind of mushroom), + Or. Kvam, bag, swell- 
ing: see t!yat,^ A genus of low, uniceUular al- 
gfB, growing m both fresh and salt water, and 
consisting of numerous minuto rose-colored 
cells embedded in mucus, the colony being at 
first solid, but finally perforated. They am some- 
times found upon Ash, giving tiiem a red color, iiijnring 
the quality of the Aeeh, and even making it poUonou*. 
clatnrola (klath'roid), a. [< L. clathri, lattice 
(see clathrate), + Or. tl6og, shape.] Same as 
clathrate. 

A clathroid reticulated mass of threado. Bp. Berktlsy. 
clathrose (klatb'ros), a. [< L. as if "clathra- 
8U8, < clathri, lattice: see clathrate.) Inentom., 
having furrows deeper than striro crossing oue 
another at right angles, as the abdominal seg- 
ments of certain StaphglinUke. 
OlathrOBphserida (klath-ro-sfer'i-dli), n.jd. 
[NL., < L. clathri, lattice, + aphecra, globe, 
sphere, + -ida.) A group of animalcules hav- 
ing a sphorioal clatlmito test, as in the genus 
Cuithrmina, 

clathmlate (klath'rl^-lftt), a. [< L. *clathruli 
(dim. of clathri, latticework) + -aleh Cf . clath- 
rate.) Finely clathrate; latticeworked ia a 
small pattern. 

OlathruUna (klath-rij-li'na), «. [NL., < L. 

clathri, a lattice (see clathrate), -h dim. -ul- + 
-indk.) The typical ge- 
nus of the fai^y CUsth- 
rvlinidce, having a glob- 
ular clathmlate sili- 
oious shell and a stalk- 
ed body, and multiply- 
ing by spores. C. ew- 
gana is an example. 

Cienkowaky, 1867. 

OlathruliiudsB (klath- 
r()-lin'i-de),».iil. [NL., 

< Clathrulina 4- -ida.) 

A family of amoeboid 
protozoans, typified by 
the genus dathrwUna, 
belonging to the group 
Helioaoa or sun-animaf- 
oules. 

Olathms (Uath'rus), n. 
lattice : see (daUkrate.) ' 


fongi, belonging to the family PhaUoidei, The 

r^ptacle oonslit* of an ovate or glolxwo network pi 
branobeo. The apores are produced upon basidla within 
amall cavltiea In the branohea. C. eanedlaius ia beautiful, 
but very fetid. See cut under basidium. 

2. In zodl., a genus of mollusks. Oken, 1816. 
clats (klats), «. pi. [Cf. olatt, n.] Slops; 
Bpoon-viotuals. [Prov. EugJ 
clatter (klat'fer), «. [< me. clateren, < AS. 
*clatrian (in verbal n. datrung, a clattering), 
s= D. klateren as LG. kldtern, hWtern, clatter, 
rattle ; a freq. form of an imitative base *clat 
(of. clat^). Cf. clack, clap\ chatter.) L <»- 
tram. 1. To make a rattling sound; make re- 
peated sharp, confused sounds, as when sono- 
rous bodies strike or are stmek rapidly toge- 
ther; rattle. 

And war-pipe, with dlacordant cry. 

And cymbal vlattering to the sky, 

Making wild muilc bold and Idgn. 

Seott, Marmlon, iv. 81. 

She »aw . . . 

A Imntoman armed, and clad In gown of blue, 

Como clatlsring down the itoiiei of the pa«s elde. 

William Morris, Earthly FaradUe, II. 216. 
2. To talk fast and idly ; chatter; rattle with 
the tongue. 

Thou do4(pt but clatter. Spsnser, Shep. Cal., July. 

But atnee he luuat needs be the loadatar of refurmation, 
as some men elaltsr. Milton, Reformation in Eng. 

n. trawl. 1. To make a rattling noise with; 
cause to sound intermptedly by striking to- 
gether, or with or agaihst something: as, to 
clatter dishes or tho tongs. 

You elattsr atlll your brazen kettle. Swift. 

2. To utter glibly and in a rattling manner; 
tattle; chatter. 

And the woraene that her herde speke, helde her for a 
foole and vn-tmwo, and elatsred It afmute. 

Mcrl»n(E.E.T. 8.), I. 12. 
clatter (Mat'^r), n. [< ME. clater, clattur, idle 
talk, aa D. klater, a rattle; from the verb.] 1. 
A rapid suoeession of sharp sounds ; rattling, 
rapidly repeated, and confused noises. 

. By thU great elm 
8eem» bruited. 

I have aeeu a monkey overtlirow all the dlahei and 
niatea in a kitchen, merely for the pleaaure of seeing them 
tumble, and hearing the dattsr they made In their fall. 

Swift. 

And from tho distant grange there comes 
The clatter of the titrethers Aail. 

* Bryant, Song of the Bower. 

Clatter of brazen shield! and clink of steeL 

WUliam Morris, Earthly Faradlse, I. 286. 
2. Idle gossip; tattle. Jluma, [Prov. Eng. and 
Scotch.] 

clatterert (klat'6r-6r), n. [< ME. elaterer; < 
clatter + -erl.] One who clatters with the 
tongue or gossips ; a chatterer. 

In yoho company Is comynly a daterer of mowthe, 

That no councull can kepe, tie no close tails. 

Dsstrvetion of Troy (E. K. T. 8.), 1. 11876. 



clatterlngly (klat'6r-ing-li), adv. With a clat- 
ter, or clattering noise. 

clatting (klat'ing), n. [Verbal n. of elafi, t?.] 
Bee exuaot. 

Tagging or slatting Is the removal of suoli wool as is 
liable to get fouled when the sheep are turned on to the 
fresh pastures. Amtr. Farm Book, p. 486. 

clatty (klat'i), a. [< olat\ n., + -yi.] Dirty; 
slovenly. [Prov. Eng.] 

Claude glaw, Claude Iriirrain mlXTor. Bee 

mirror. 

claudeut (kl&'dent), a. [< L. clauden{t-)8,]mt. 
of claudere, shut ; see dauae and doaek, »,] (Jos- 
ing or shutting up or in; oocludent: as, a 
daudent muscle (an occlusor) ; the eyelids are 
daudent. 

claudetite (klA'do-tlt), n. Native arsenic tri- 
oxid, occurring in orthorhombic crystals. 

Olaudlan (kl&^di-an), a. [< L. Claudiama, < 
Claudiiia, a proper name, < claudua, lame.] Of 
or relating to any one of several distinguished 
Bomans of the name of (Haudius, or to the gens 
of which they were members; especially, rci 
lating to or connected with the emperors of 
that gens, Tiberius, Caligula, Claudius, and 
Nero (a, d. 14-68), or to their epoch : as, tho 
C'iaadtanage; Ciaitdian literature ; theCUsudian 
aqueduct. 

The fooe of Applus Claudius wore the Claudian scowl and 


CloIhrHtina clsgaMt, 
blgMy magnUM. 

[Mi., < L. dathri, 
1. In bot., a genus of 


The epic poets of the Flavian age present a atrlking con- 
trast to the writers of the Cfoutmn period. 

Sneye. BrU., XIV. 837. 
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f (klA'di-kftnt), a, [* Sp. Pg. It. 

clandtoante, < L. elamiean(t-)». ppr. of ataudi- 
eart: BMOlaudiMte.J Halting: limping. [Bare.] 
olaildiefttot (kl&'di-Ut), t. i. [< Ij.^udieattu, 
pp. of olaudicare, limp, < elaudua, lame. Cf. 
ehtik^.'] To halt or limp. Bailey. 
clavdioatioil (klA^-k&^ahgn), n. [n F. clau- 
dioation =s Bp. claudieacion (obs.) as Tg. elaudi- 
eaqtto, < L. elaudioatio{n-)^ < olaudt^e: see 
(daudioate.'] A halting or limping; a limp. 
[Bare.] 

I luve lately contracted a . . . etaudieatUm In my left 
foot. 8tttU, TaUer, Mo. 80. 

olanglit (klftdbt). Obsolete or dialeotal (Sootoh) 
preterit and past participle of olatohi. 

The carlln elauqht her by the rump, 

And left poor Maggie soaroe a stump. 

Burnt, Tam o’ Shanter. 
olaiullt (klAdht), a. [See elaught, pret. and 
pp.J A oatoh; a hold: as, I took a elaugkt o’ 
him. [Scotch.] 

olauae (klA:0« «>• [< ME. elauae sa D. <dauae, < 

OF. olauae, F. olauae as Pr. dauea, < ML. olauaa, 
a clause (L. dim. tdauaula, a clause, close of a 
period: see olauaule), < L. clauaue, pp. of clau- 
dere, shut, close : see olosei, ».] 1. Juiy part of 
a wntten composition, especfally ode contain- 
ing complete sense in Itself, os a sentence or 
paragraph: in modem use commonly limited to 
such pms of legal documents, as of statutes, 
contracts, 'wills, etc. in iaie, the usual meaning Is 
some ooUoeation of words the remoral of which from the 
lastmment will leave the rest of it tnteUiglble. It U not 
essential to the idea of a clause that it must itself be capa- 
Me of being read as a document it taken alone. 

Kow have I told you sohortly In a elaute 
Thestat, tharray, the nombre, and eek the cause 
Why that assembled was this compaloye. 

Chauetr, Oen. Prol. to C. T., L 71S. 
le ooncemiim the bishop. 

Hooter, Ecofes. Polity, iL 
The single Important elaute waa that which declared the 
throne vacant Maeaulay, Hist. Eng. 

9. A distinct stipnlation, condition, proviso, 
etc.: as, a special tiauae in a contract. — 3. In 
gram., one of the lesser sentences which uzdted 
and modified form a compound or complex sen- 
tence. A clause differs from a phrase fn containing both 
a subject and its predicate, while a phrase is a group of 
two or more words not containing both these essential ele* 
ments of a simple sentence. The prineipal elaute It that 
member of a complex sentence on which others, called 
dependent or eudon/iaate elautet, depend. I'he members 
of a compound sentence are coordinate clauses. Princi- 
pal and coordinate clauses soparnted from the remainder 
of the sentence can by omission of connectives (conjunc- 
tions or relatives), and addition, if necessary, of words from 
other eiauses, resume the form of simple sentences. De- 
pendent clauses often require further changes of mood, 
tense, and person to become independent sentences.— Aa- 
•nmptloa tdaOM, a clause frequently Inserted in a deed 
of property subject to a mortgage or other debt, where- 
by the grantee assumes the payment of the debt in ex- 
oneration of the original debtor.— Attoatatton olauaa. 
See atfestaiion.— Bnght’a olaoMa, provisions in the 
Irish Land Act, an English statute m 1870, intended to fa- 
cilitate the formation of a peasant proprietary by enabling 
tenants to purchase their holdings.— Olauaa Oiaoqruar. 
See acoTMer.— danaa of davolatlon, in Seote taw, a 
clause devolving some ofBoe, obligation, or duty on a party 
in a certain event, as, for example, on the failure of another 
to perfond.— Olauaa of raturn, in Scuts law, a clause 
by which the granter of a riiffit makes a partlouiar dis- 
tinction of it, and provides that in a certain event it shall 
return to himself.— Olauaaa oonooUdattou aota, a doss 
of English statutes consolidating or combining and — 


of which Hia estate given Is to shift from one person to 
another.— StnlUtuaa olauaa or aet, a name given to 
section 90 of the United States tariff of U41, imposiim 
duties on articles bearing similitude to those enumerated. 
dUuM-rolls (kl&z’r6lK), ff. ol. Same as ciloae 
roUa. 1^ cloae^, a. 
clamda. n. Plural of elauaium. 

OlatS^ (kl&-sU’l-»), «. mL., 
q. y.] A genua of land-i 
neUmdae "’ 


family i 


, ,,< doth 

— „ id-snaila, of the 

(orPupkica). They have a fusiform 


visions nsually inserted in special acts authorising the 
oonstruotlun of railways, and the Land Claueee Cotuxdida- 
tim Aet, a similar act as to taking private property for 
public use.- dausea Irritant and reaoluuye, in Seou 
law, eiauses devised for limiting the right of an abeolute 
proprietor in enUils.— OomparatlTn olauae. See eom- 
yw^w.— Oonaolanoe olauaa. Bee eonsofencs.— Da- 
rogatory clausa in a taatament, aoentonce or secret 
ohmaoter the knowledge of which the testator reserves 
to himself, with a condition that no subsequent will 


wty, whether heritable or movable, is transferred, 

absolutely or In security, infer vieoe or mortie eauea— 
. tiiat Is, between the living or in oontemplatlon of death. 
— Bnaotlng olansa, the main body or leading declaration 
of a statute, commonly beginning, "Be it enacted," eta— 
Intamratatlon clan — - — 

deAnIngtte meaning ai 

or phrases used in tl.. 

Olauaa, a clause often inserted ti 
engaging each party to give the otner, wnuons iinxiior 
stipulation, all the privtleges which are granted to the 
moat favored nation.— Banuf Olauaa. in a legal instru- 
ment, a clause exempting someihing which might other- 
wise be subjected to the operation of the instmnient 
Hence, also, any statement or form of words in restriction 
ol a previous statement.— miftlligGlanaa, the technical 
name given by English conveyancers to a oisnse in a set- 
tlsment or wiU prescribing an event upon the occurrence 


aperture, usually separated from the n 
constricted neck, and closed by sr 
several hundred speclee in Europe, 
vametud, 1803. 

elatisillas, n. Plural of dlauailium. 

OU naimnsa (kl&-8ll-i-I'n«), n.pl. [NL., < Clau- 
aiUai + -fiko.j A auhtnxailj of Metioidee, typified 
by the genua Clauaitia, and oonaiating of apeoiea 
having on elongated pnplfonn sheU provided 
with a clanailinm. 

ftla naillwwi (klA-all'i-nm), n.; pi. dauailia (-)!). 
[NL. , < L, olauaua, oloaed : aee olauaa and eloee^, 
a., and of. ClauailiaKJ A peculiar anbapiral 
oaloareoua appendage or lamina fitting into a 
OTOove of the oolum^a in the molluaooua genua 
Clauailia. it serves ss a kind of door, and when relieved 
from pressure springs forward by an elsstio ligament and 
partially closes the aperture of the shelL 


elastic Btelk , 

elautilium. JB. A Lanketter, Bnoya Brit., XVI. 661. 

clatudnm (klfi'si-um), n. ; pi. elauaia (-^). [^., 

< L. olauaua, oloaed: aee olauae and eloee^, a.j 
Same as elauailium. 

claHSthalite (klfia'thal-lt, more properly kloua'- 
[<CtoiMf*af(eeedef.) + -tm] Lead 
aelenid, ooourring in granular maaaea of a lead- 
gtuy color, founa at Clanathal in the Hans, 
olaama. n. Plural of olauatrum. 
claiutral (kl&a’tral), a. [< ME. dauatrall at 
F. Bp. Pg. olauetrdl at It. olauatrale, < ML. claua- 
traUa, < olauatrum, a cloister : see eloiater. Cf. 
cloiatral.'] 1. Relating to a cloister; oloistral. 

This Dunatane . . . compelled men and women to vow 
chastity, and to kei>e elauurtUe obedience. 

Bale, English Votaries, L, foL 69. 

How of the Monk 

Who finds the efatwfrai regimen too sharp 
After the first month's easayt 

Browning, Ring and Book, 1. 994. 
2. Resembling a religious bouse in its seclu- 
sion; oloister^ko; secluded — Olaustral prior. 
See prior.— (naustrsl school, a school within the walls 
of a monastery. 

claiutropliobla (klfts-tr^fO'bi-ft), n, [NL., < L. 
olauatrum, a confined place, + (3r. fear, 

< ^jieladat, fear.] In pathol., a morbid dread of 
confined places, to wnich hysterical and neu- 
rasthenic persons are sometimes subject. See 
agoraphoMa. 

claoitroplioblc (kl&s-tr$-fd'bik), a. [< claua- 
trophobia + -<c.] Affected by olaostrophobia. 
clattsimm (kl&s'trum), n.; pi. olauatra (-trft). 
[NL., < L. olauatrum, a bar. oolt, barrier: see 
cloiater.l 1. In amaf., a thin sheet of gray 
matter lying between the extraventricular or 
lenticular portion of the corpus striatum of the 
brain and the island of Beil. Bee atriatum. — S. 
In iokth., one of the chain of ossides or bonelets 
of the ear, between the vestibglo and the air- 
bladder. ' 

clatutHar (ld&'^-l&r),a. [< L. clauaula (seeclaw- 
aule) + -ar^.J (jonsisting of or having olauses. 
claxitnile (klfi's^), n. [s D. cktuaule =e O. olau- 
ael ts Dan. Sw. klauaul ss F. olauaule (oils.) = 
Bp. olduaula at Pg. elauavla at It. elauaola, clau- 
aula, a clause, < L. clauaula, a conclusion, the 
close of a period, a clause, < olauaua : see dauae.'l 
A short or little clause. Peacock. [Bare.] 
clansore (klA's^), n. [< ME. elauaure « Bp. 
Pg. It. clauaura = G. olauaur, klaneur, an inolo- 
sure, cloister. < L. dauaura, an iuolosure (the 
lit. sense ’a closing’ does not occur), < dauaere, 
pp. olauaua, close : see doaei, v., aud cf. doaure.2 
If. An inclosure. Capgrave, Chronicle. — 8. 
The aet of shutting up or confining; confine- 
ment. [Bare.] 

In some monwtoriea the severity of the elaueure Is hard 
to be borne, Br. A. Qeddee. 

Sf. In anaf., the absence of a iierforation where 
it normally ocours; atresia. — 4. A clasp by 
which the covers of a book ore held together, 
olant, clats (klAt, klat), v. t; pret. and pp. 
clouted, dotted, ppr. dauHna, dotting, [Bo.; 
perhaps connected with dafi- ss dod, doiP-, a 
thick round mass.] To soratoh or claw; rake 
or scrape together. Bums, 
clant. olats (klAt, klat), n. [So., < daut. elafi, 
t).] 1 . An instrument for raking or sorapmg to- 


— — B. matte BOMiajMd 
--„jther; a hoard scraped together by dirly 
work or niggardUuess. 

She has gotten »oootwl’»eiawto;riUer. 

Burnt, Meg o' the MUL 
4^va (W&'Vft), ff. ; pi. dava (-v6). WL., < 1m 
dava, a knotty branch or stack, club, st^, cud> 
gel, a bar, leyer, a scion, graft.] 1. In 
the slender fibrous band forming the margin of 
the posterior part of the fourth ventricle of the 
bram, being the enlarged prolongation of the 
posterior median column of the spinal cord.— 
8. [copO In rodl. t (o) The typical genus of the 


iy CtavidOB. C. leplotlyla is a beautiful reddish 

marine form occurring on the Mew England coast, attMhed 


to~waw(^s about low-water mark." (b) A genus of 
mollusks. Humphrey, 1797.— 3. Lienfom., the 
club-like form produced by two or more en- 
larged joints at the end of the antennss in cer- 
tain insects, as the Clerida. Bueh antenun are 
called olavate. Bee out under davatel-. 

olavali (kla'v^), a. [< dava. 1, + -ol.] Per- 
taining to the olava or olavate process of the 

claval^ (kla'val), a. [< davue, 4, + -ol.] In en- 
tom., pertaining to the clavus or inner portion 
of a hemelytron— coaval suture, in entom,, the su- 
ture dividing the corinm from the olsvus. , 

OlaTariA (U^va'ri-a), ». [NL., < L. dava, a 
club.] The principal genus of fungi belonginf^ 
to the family Clavariei, 
including many epe- 
oies. Their subeUnce is 
fleshy, and their form gen- 
erally (wUndrical or ciavi- 




le. One species 

is called gray goat't-beard. 

olawarlafom (ki&- 
v&'ri-f-fdrm), a. [< 

NL. Clavaria + L. 
formo, form.] Besem- 
Dling m form fungi of 
thegennsClavoWo. M. 

C, Cooke, Brit. Fungi, 
p. 609. 

Olavarial (klav-^ri'- 

fungi in which the spore-bearing area is verti- 
cal, covering the sides and tips of the frondose 
or stem-like, simple or branoning, fleshy struc- 
tures of which the fungus chiefly consists. Also 
called Clavati. 

clavate^, clavated (kl&'vat, -v&-ted), a. [< 
NL. clavatue, < L. dava, a club; see clot’o.} 
Club-shaped ; hav- 
ing the form of a 
club; gro'wing grad- 
ually thicker toward 
the top; claviform. 
—Olavate antennss or 
palpi, in entom., tliose In 
which the outer joints in- 
crease gradually in size, 
forming an elongated! 
club. — Olavate Intes- 
tine, a distended portion 
ol the ileum found in a 
few coleopterous insects.- Olavate nucleus, the group 
of gangUoa-cetla within the cleva of the brain on either 
side. 

clavate’i (kl&'vftt). a. [< L. davatua, furnished 
with points or strips, ( elavua, a nail : see da- 
Like a nau.-ciavate axUculaUon, gom- 

cfilWUtalla (Uav-ft-tel'ft), n. [NL. (Hinoks, 
1862), < davatua, club-shaped, + dim. -ella: 
see clovotel.] The typical genus of tubularian 
hydroids of the family Clavatellida. 
OlavateUldte (klav-^tel'i-dS), w. pi. [NL., < 
Clavatella + -Idar.] A family of Hydropotypina, 
represented Iw the genus Clavatella. 

olavately (klS'v&t-ll), adv. [< davatel + -l«3.] 
In a olavate manner; in the shape of a club. 

Ctavately swollen. B. C. Wood, Rresh-water Algn, p. 176. 

Olavati (kl^vft'ti), ff. n^., pi. of davatua: 
see elavate^l Same as Clavariei. 

claTation^ (kl^vS'shon). «. [< olavate^: see 
-afkm.] The state of being club-shaped. 

claTatfon^ (kl^va'shon), n. [< olavate^ t see 
-aNoff.] In anat., aruoulation in a socket, os 
the teeth in the sockets of the jaws ; gomphoete. 

olar^ (kl«v). Obsolete preterit of cleave^ or 

clave^ (kl&v), n. [Uncertain.] Akindofsiool 
used by ship-carpenters. 

ClaTe^, ff. [ME., < L. olava, a graft, a scion, a 
I>artiotilar sense of dava, a club: see dava.'] A 
graft; a scion. 


CUvate Antnuue. 



In lb«di «Mnc* to wtto la tondry wyiw ; 

In Mda, in boitth, to bniwiwf. and In etow. 

PaOacRiw, Bnatoadrto (B. B. T. S.X p. 119. 
claTdMl n. TF.; of. OP. elavele, 

elav^r^istko (ML. cUmHua), infeoted with pus- 
tules; jprob. < ML. ckneUuB, dim. of L. davus, 
> F. cioK, a nail, a tumor: see oiavus.] The 
sheep-pox. Loudon. 

claVBOUl (klav'e-sin), w. [< F.. clavecin, clave8~ 
ain, < It. davieembalo sn Sp. clavidmbalo, clavc- 
eimbano (obs.) ae D. klaveeim, klavecimbel = 
MBQ. klaffeindtel, O. clavigimbel, < ML. clavi- 
cj/mbalum, elavioimbalum, < L cUivia (> It. ehiave 
ss Sp. clave, now Have, etc. : see cM, clavia), a 
key, + eumbalum (> It. cembalo ss Sp. eimbalo: 
see cymbal), a cymbal, tabor, etc. Gf. chitn- 
chord.] 1. A haipsiohord.— 8. The set of 
keyii er levers by which a carillon is played. 
claTBd&iBt (klav'e-sin-ist), n. [< clavecin + 
-iat.] One who plays on the clavecin or haip- 
sichord. Brouminff. 
clavelf (klft'vel), n. Same as clavy. 

Olawellate (klav'e-ist), c. [< NL. davellatua, 
< *davella, dim. of L. clava, a club: see elava.) 
In hot., provided with club^diaped processes ; 
clavate. 

claveUated (klav'e-l&-ted), a. [As clavellate + 
-cd*.] 1. Made from billets of wood.— 2. Same 
“avelli - 
n the : 

oiaweiuim (Idav-^'nft), n. [^., < *clavella 
(dim. of L. clava, a club) + -inai.] The typical 
genus of asoidians of the family CUiveUiuidai, 
having the body divided into three regions. C. 
lepadfformia is an example. J. C, Savi^y, 1816. 
clavallillid (kla-veTi-nid), n. A timicate of 
the family Clavellinida. 

OlavellilUda (klav-e-Iin'i-de), n. pi. [NL., < 
Clavellina + -*dl!e.] A fami^ of social ascid- 
ians, typified by the genus Clavellina. Each In- 
(tlvidual tUM Its own heart, respiratory apparatus, and 
dtsestire organa; but each ia fixed on a fooutolk which 
branohei from a ooinmou creeping item or itolon, tlirougli 
which a circulation takes place that connects them all. 
They are lo transparent that their internal structure can Iw 
easily olMerved. They propagate both by ova and by buds, 
claver^t, ». An obsolete or dialectal form of 
clover. 

clBVer®t, «. i- [a= So. clever, < ME. elaveren = D. 
klaveren, kleveren as LG. klauem ss Dan. klavre ; 
cf. leel. klifra, clamber, < klifa, climb: see 
elivel, and e£. climb.J To climb. 

Uwether the cat of helle elaurede euer toward hire 7 

Aneren RiviU, p. 16. 
Two kynges wore clymbande, and ctoeeronde one heghe, 
TJ>e create of the compos they covette fulle gerno. 

MvrU Arthure (E. E, T. ».), 1. M26. 
claver® (klS'vOr), v. i. [Cf. clatter in same 
sense.] To talk idly or foolishly ; talk much 
and at random. [Scotch.] 

As gude a man ... as ever ye ; 

claver^ (kl&'v6r), n. [< claver^, «.] 1. Ai 
idle story.— 2. pi. Idle talk; gossip. [Scotch.; 

I hare kend niony chapmen neglect their goods to carry 
clashes and elaveri up and down, from oue country-side 
to another. Seott. 

claver*t, W. A shortened form of claviger^. 
claves, ». Plural of clavia. 
clavi, n. Plural of elavug. 
claviary (klav'i-a-ri), «. [< L. clavia, a key; 
see eiaxia, cte/.] 'In music, a collective name 
for the system of keys upon the organ, piano, 
and sinmar instruments. [Little used.] 
Clavlatlir (klav^i-a-tiir'), n. [= Dsn. klaviaiur 
s= G. elamatur, < D. claviatuur, < L. clavia, a 
key; see clavia, clef.") 1. The keyboard of a 
pianoforte or an organ.— 8. A system of fin- 
gering suitable for a musical instrument with 
keys or levers. 

clavicembalo (klav-i-chem'b^l6), n. : pi. clnvi- 
cembali (-16). [It. : see clavecin.} The Italian 
form of elavioymbalum. 

dlaVioepB (klav'i-seps), n. [NL., < L. clava, a 
club, + -ceps, < caput as E. head.} A genus of 
pyrenomyoetous fungi parasitic upon the seeds 
of various grasses ana sedges. C. purpurea 
produces the ergot of lye. See ergot. 
clavidiord (klav'i-kdrd), n. [as F. clavioorde 
as Sp. Pg. olavicotdio » MLG. klaffkordium = 
MHG. cMvioordi, < ML, elavicoraium, *clavi- 
ehordium, < L. clavia, a key, + chorda, a string: 
see olfif and chord,} A musical instrument ip- 
vented in the mid^e ages, and in general use, 
especially in Germany, until displaced by the 
square pianoforte at the end of the eighteenth 
century. Llks the pianoforte, It had a keyboard and 

a set of strings on a horlsontr' *"*' 

produced toy the preesore of a I 
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held e^nst the etrtng, instead of by the stroke of a horn- 
method of tone-production umtltted ooMider- 
able vanation In force and in quality. The compass of the 
clavichord was originally limited to a few tonee In diatonic 
succession, and the advance to a full chromatic scale was 
,8«duaUy. Tuning in equal temperament was not 
utablished until toward the middle of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. 

cla'Hcltheriam (klav'i-ai-thS'ri-am), n.; pi. 
clavicitlieria (-tt). [NL., < L. clavia, a key, + 
cithara, a oithara, guitar.] An old musical in- 
strument of which little 18 known, probably a 
kind of harpsichord, having the strings stretch- 
ed upon a vertical frame, as in an up ' 

forte. Also written ctavieytherium. 
clavicle (klav'i-kl), n. [= F. clnvicule =s Sp. 
clavicula = Pg. clavioula = It. clavicola, < NL. 
clavicula, a special use of L. clavicula, a small 
key, a tendril, dim. of clavia, a key: see Claris.] 
1. The collar-bone, forming one of the ele- 
ments of the pectoral arch In vertebrate ani- 
mals. In mail and sundry quadrupeds tliere ni-o complete 
clavicles or collar-bones, each ioined at one end to the 


ciUmite»9aBtiiB 

the genus Clava, whioh form oolonies or similar 
individuals, aU maturing sexual oells on hollow 
tentacular processes. 

clavier (kla-vSr'), n. [ss D. klavier ss G. clavier, 
klavier » Dan. klaver sa Sw. kUtver, < F. clavier, 
the keyboard, < L. clavia (> F. elaf : see clef), 
a key: see clavia, de/,} 1. A clavichord, or, 
more rarely, a harpsichord. — 8. A pianoforte. 
—8. The keyboard of a clavichord, barosi- 
chord, pianoforte, organ, or similar instru- 
ment. 

llavifom (klav'i-fdrm), a. [Also Improp. dava- 
form ; s F. 8p. It. davlforme, < clava, a club, 
+ forma, shape.J Having a clavate form; olub- 
sbapod : as. a clavtform antenna, 
clat^er^ (klav'i-j6r), n. [Also oontr. daver; 
=s Pg. It. davigero, < L. dodger, < L. clavia, a 
key, -f gcrero, bear.] 1. One who keeps the 
keys, as of a room. 


scapula or shoiUder-bone, 



the other to the sternum 


iy quadrupeds the 
clavicles are alisen t or 
rudimentary, while lii 
blriis they ore united 
in a single forked 
piece, popularly call- 
ed the merrythought 
or wiehbone. In many vertebrates below birds clavicles 
are recognised, but their homology is not always clear. 
Tlie human clavicle is by some considered to be composed 
of its body, or clavicle proper, with a mesoscapulor oeg- 
ment or acromloi epiphysis, a precoraroid or tiemal epi- 
physis, and an omosternum, or Interarticular flbrocartl- 
lage ; but this view is not generally adopted. See also out 
under ekeleton. 

8. In bot,, a tendril. [Rare.] 
clavicorn (klav'i-kdm), o. and n. [= F. clavi- 
come, < NL. davieomia, < L. clava, a club, + 
cornu ss E. horn.} I. a. Having clavate an- 
tennte; specificaUy, of or pertaining to the 
Clavicornia. 

n. n. A member of the Cladeomia. 
clavlcomate (klav-i-kdr'nat), a. [< davicom 
+ -ate^.} Same as davicom. 

Olaviconila (klav-i-kdr'ni-ft), «. pi. [NL., 
no«t. pi. of cfapioomtg; aoo davicom.} A group 
of Coleoptera or beetles having the fourth and 
fifth tarsal joints not connate, the first ventral 
segments visible for the entire breadth (except 
in Fhyaodidte), the antemue clavate or capitate 
(very rarely serrate), and the club at the end 
of these furnished with from 2 to 5 joints. The 
species are either terrestrial or aquatic, living mostly on 
carrion, though some are found on plants. Most of the 
clavlcoms are known as Neeroyhaga: burying-beetles and 
bscon-lHietles ore examples. Species of Heteroeereue, Par- 
nut, Otorynu*, etc., are aquatic forms, 
clavicula (kla-vik'a-ia.), ». ; pi. dadculw (-16). 
[NL. : see davide'.} The clavicle or collar- 


Iwne. ' Huxley, Anat. Vert., p. 85. 

clavicular (kla-vik'a-lBr), a. [< clavicula + 
-or3.] Pertaining to the clavicle or collar-bone. 

- Olavloular scute, in CheUmia, the clavlcularium or 
epiplastron. 

Olavlcularia (kla-vik-u-la'ri- 
< clavicula + -aria. Cf. ci ^ ^ 

subtribe of dictyonine hexaotinellid silioious 
sponges with radially situated clavulie. 
clavlcularium (kla-vik-fi-la'ri-um), n. ; pi. da- 
vicuUiria (-ft). [NL., < clavicula (see clavicle) + 
-arium.} Oue of too anterior lateral paired 
pieces of the plastron of the chelonians; the 
clavicular scute or so-called clavicle of a tur- 
tle : called edatemum ^ some authors, and epi- 
plaatron by Huxley. See epiplastron, and out 
under plastron. 

Clavioulate (kla-vik'i)-l&t), a. [< clavioula + 
-atel.] Having clavicles. 
clavlculUB (kla-vik'u-lus), n. ; pi. claviculi (-11). 
[NL.,dim. ofL. c{af;t8,anail: seeclavus.] One 
of the perforating fibers, described by Bbarpey, 
passing through the lamellae of bone at nght 
angles, as if to fasten them together, 
clavlcyllnder (klav-i-sil'in-d6rh n. [< L. clavia, 
a key, 4- cylindrua, a cylinder.] A musical 
instrument invented by Chladni in 1799, con- 
sisting of a ^[raduated set of gloss tubes or 
oyllnders, winch were moistoned, revolved by 
a pedal, and set in vibration by cloth-covered 
levers pressed against them by keys. The com- 
pass was about four octaves, 
davlcymbalum (klav-i-sim'ba-lum), n,: pi. 
davU^bala (-Ilf)). [ML. : see empsotn.] Same 
as harpsichord. 


Hence— 2. A custodian of the treasury, rec- 
ords, or muniments of a corporation. [Eng.] 


la'ri-tt), w. pi. [NL., 
Jt. cldvicularium.} A 


clavtcytlierlumt n. See davidtherium. 

Ml uuw «« — Cttavid* (klav'i-d6), n^l. [NL.. < Clava, 2 (a), 

tonws ‘'tangent’ ratood and +-«<».] A family of Hjfdfqpolypttua; typified by 


Tlie Clavere [olavIgeM] are two aldermen and two oc — 
cllmen, who have the ouatody ot the city [Norwich] cheat, 
which boa two loclu : each elaver hoa a key. 

Munieip. Corp. lUporU (188&X p. SWS. 

claviger’^ (klav'i-j6r), n. [ss F. davigbre, < L. 
daviger, < clava, a club, + gererc, bear.] If. 
Literally, one who has a club; a club-bearer. 
— 2. {can,} [NL.] In enfom., a genus of olavi- 
com beetles, of the family Paetapnidas. C, teata- 
ceus is a wingless European species with con- 
nate elytra. Prcyggfcr, 1700. — 3. [con.] [NL.] 
In conch., a genus of gastropods. Haldeman, 
1842. 

clavigeroUB (kla-vij'e-rus), a. [< L. daviger 
(fiee daviger^) + -oua.} Bearing a key. Clarke. 

olavlpalp (klav'i-palp), a. and n. [< NL. davi- 
palpua, < L. clava, a club, + NL. palpua, a feel- 
er: see palpua.] I. a. Having mavate maxil- 
lary palps ; specifically, pertaining to or hav- 
in^he characters of the Clavipal^. 

n. tt. A member of tho familv Clavipalpi. 

Olavipalpi (klav-i-pal'pi), n.pl. CNL., pi. of 
dapipainus; seedapipa(p.] In Latreille’s system, 
of olassificatiou, the seventh family of tetrame- 
rous Coleoptera or beetles, now retained as a 
superfamily of the suborder Tetramera, con- 
taining the families Erotylidte and Languriida, 
characterized by compression and clavation of 
the last three joints of the antennro and a 
broadly transverse last joint of tho maxillary 

(klfi'vis), n. ; pi. claves (-vez). [L. clavia 
(sB Gr. xXi/f, Dor, xihw'c), a key, connected with 
clavrdere = Gr. Kkeitiv, shut, close ; see doae\ 
V., and of. slot, from the same ult. root. Hence 
ult. clef, clavicle, conclave, etc.] A key ; specifi- 
cally, a key to or an aid to the understanding of 
something difficult, as a cipher, or the study 
of a foreign or clossio author in his own lan- 
guage. 

If it had IxHin neceuory we should have coiutcued it 
Into the most latent sense, Christ himself would have 
given a clavU, and taught the church to unlock so great a 
secret. J«r. Taylor, Works (ed. 1886), I. 807. 

clBVO (kill' VO), n. [Sp., lit. a nail, spike, < L. 
davus, a nail: see otapus,] In mining, a bunclr 
of rich ore. [Mexico.] 

clavodeltoid (klft-vd-; ael'toid), o. and n. I, a. 
Attached to the clavicle and having the char- 
acters of tho deltoideus; as, the clavodeltoid 
muscle. 

n. n. The olavodeltoideus. 

clavodeltoidens (ki6^v6-del-toi'd6-us), n. ; pi. 
davoddtoidei (-i), [NL., < dav(icula) + del&i- 
deua,} A muscle, corresponding to the clavic- 
ular portion of the human deltoideus. extend- 
ing in some animals from the clavicle to the 
ulna, along the lower border of the fore leg. 

olavola (klav'^-ljl), n. ; pi. davolw (-16). [NL., 
dim. of L. dava, a club.] In entom., the club 
or expanded terminal portion of an insect’s an- 
tenna, whether it is clavate, lamellate, or capi- 
tate. 

clavolet (klav'6-lot), n. [< davola + dim.-ef.] 
In entom., the club-shaped end of the antennae 
of certain beetles, jos clavicornia. 

Clavomastoid (kifi-vo-mas'toid), a. and n. 
Same as didomaatoid. 

elavonuMtoldavs (kl&'v6-ma8-toi'd6-uB), n.; 
pi. davomaatoidei (-i). [NL., < dav{ioufa) + 
meutoideua.} Same as didomaatoideua. 
clavoteapMtos (kl&'vd-tra-pe'zi-us), pi. 
davotrapegii (-i). [NL., < emv{ieuia) + trape- 
giua.} An anterior ot cervical portion of tho 



olftTotrspesilis 

trapeKiue, in iipeoial relfttion with the claviole, 
wmoh in some uiimals is quite distinct, extend- 
ing from the occipital region to the clavicle. 
elaTrala (klav'fi-l^), ». ; pi. clamUe (-IS). [NL., 
dim. of L. clam, a club.J 1. In hot., theelon- 

a ted olavate portion of the receptacle in oer- 
in fungi. — 2. In sudl. : (a) One of the ciliated 
clavate scttm or knobbed bristles found on the 
fascioles of sea-urchins, as spataugoids. 

In the Hputaniddie there a 


(b) In sponges, a rod-like spicule pointed at one 
end and having a knob or disk at the other; a 
tylotate or knobbed rhabdos. IT. J, Sollaa. 
Also cUivule. 

Olayularlai (klsv-u-la'ri-|), n. [NL., < da- 
’ ig.).] The typical genus 



ti«/o + -oria (fern, sing.)., _ 
of ClavulariUim, Quay and Gaimara. 

Olavulariaa (klav - u - is ' ri - g), n. pi. [NL. , 
clavula + -aria (neut. pi.).] In Smlas’s classi- 
itoationof raonges, atribeof diotyoninehexao- 
tinellidan micispongUc, having oncinato spic- 
nles in the form of clavules, represented by 
the single family Farreida. 

OlavululideB (klav*i^-ls-rl'i-d6), n. pi. [NL., < 
Ctavularia^ + -id®.] A family of polyps, named 
from the genus Ctavularia. Also Clavulariada. 
J. E. Gray, 1840. 

filUTUl* (kluv'iU), n. Same as clavida. 

OlaviU (klS'vus), n. ; pi. clavi (-vi). [L. (ML. 
NL.) dams, a nail, a com, a tumor, a purple 
striM on the tunica, etc., prob. from same root 
as eiavis, a key. Of. E. dove* and doyi, both ult. 
< L. clavua.] 1. In coatume! (a) [L.] In Horn, 
antiq., a veiiioal stripe or band of purple color 
in the tissue of the ttmic. Senators were dis- 
tin^ished by the broad stripe or laticlavus; 
kn^hts and others wore the narrow stripe or 
angnstlclavus. See latidave and anguatidave. 
(b) [LL. ML.] Under the Byzantine empire 
and in church vestments, (1) a plain border; 
<2) a round ^t supposed to resemble a nail- 
head, used chiefly in groups or clusters at the 
edge of the stuff, forming a border. — 2, [NL.] 
A grain of rye, or other cereal or grass, affected 
wlm ergot: 'applied to tho immature or scloro- 
tidm stage of the fungus, which was formerly 
known as SeleroUum elavus. — S. [NL.1 In pa- 
thol., a pain in the head 
limited to one spot, as if a 
nail were being driven in. 
— 4 . [NL.] In entom., the 
tjjg interior basal 
part of the hemiolytrum 
of a heteropterous insect. 




It U Mnerslly of a tomewliat dllTerent texture from the 
ratt of the corlura, and iii re^e It U partially or entirely 
ana border of the urouotum. 


covered by the acutellum ai 

olaVTt ^&'vi), n,; pi. cUnHes (-viz). [Origin 
uncertain.] In arch., a mantelpiece. Also 
called davd. 

The glory wliereot (alabaiter] appeareth eapeclally In 
the workemanshlp betwixt the elaeie of the ohlniney, and 
tho roofe of the chamber. Coryat, Crudities, I. 43. 

claw (kl&), n. [< ME. claw, clau (also dee, cle), 
pi. elawea. clowea (also dees, cleen), < AS. clatvu 
or ddwu (not *dd), pi. dawa, datoo, dawn (also, 
rare^, pi. cUd, cled), a claw, hoof, s= 08. klawa 
m OPries. Mewe, Pries, klauwe = D. klaauw = 
OHQ. ehlawa, chldwa, chloa, doa, MHQ. kldwe, 
kid, G. klaue, dial, kid, Mow, klou, kloa, s= Icel. 
fcW a Sw. Dan. klo, a claw. See the verb.] 1. 
In eoSl. : (o) A sharp, hooked, horny end of tho 
Knib of a mammal, bird, reptile, or other ani- 
mal; a pointed and especially a curved nail of 
a vertebrate, consisting of thickened and har- 
dened epidermal tissue, like horn, borne usual- 
ly on a bony basis or core ; tedhuically, an un- 
guis, as distinguished from a hoof or ungula. 
(b) A sharp, hooked end of a limb of an animal, 
of whatever character, (c) Tho whole leg, foot, 
or other appendage of certain animals, termi- 
nating in a shaim hooked end or in a pincer-liko 
extremity; a chela, cheliped, or chelieera, as 
in insects, araohuidons, crustaceans, etc. Boo 
outs under chda^, chelieera, and scorpion, (d) 
Some part of an animal resembling or likened 
to a claw, — 2. Figuratively, the human hand; 
hence, in tho plural, grasp; clutch; hold: as, 
to get one’s cUwa on a thing. 

Wliat't Juxtlce to a man, or lawi, 

Tliat never come* within their elatatf 

S. Butler, Itudibras. 
8. In meek., some part of a tool or tackle re- 
sembling a claw; as, the daw or cleft end of 
a hammer, used in drawing out nails; the daw 
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of a erowbar; the daw of a grapnel.— 4. In 
hot., the narrow base of a petal, espeoially when 
it is long, as in the pink and wall- 
flower. — 0. In loekaimthing, a spur 
or talon which projects from a 
bolt or tumbler.—ArteiT-claw. See 
arferv.— grab’s claws. Beo erabl.— 

Devu's claw {naut.), s very ttrong hook 
and chain uMui aa a atupper for a chain 
cable.— BetraotUs claws, clawa which 
may be retracted and protruded by ap- 
propriate muocular mecBanUm, aa in the 
cat family. Clawa not ao diapoaed are 
termed non retraetUe. i 

claw (kl&), t>. [< ME. ctawen, 

dowon, < AS. dawian (rare) s D. klaauwen ss 
MLG. kleien a LG. kl^n.klauen r= OHG. kld- 
wean. G. klauen, klduen as Dan. klo, dial, klaa, = 
Sw. kl& = Icol. reflex, kloa-ak, claw, scratch: 
all weak verbs, from the noun. The Icel. kla 
(strong verb, pret. kl6, pp. kl^nn), scratch, 
rub, is perhaps not related.] I. trana. 1. To 
tear, scratch, pull, or seize with or as if with 
claws or talons. 

But agu, with hia atealing atepa, 

Uatu tlaufd me in Ida clutcii. 

Sluik., llamlet, v. i, aoug (Olobe ed.). 


2. To scratch ; relieve by or as if by soratoh- 
iug ; scratch, os an itching part, with intent to 
reuevo irritation. 

They [ben) counselloun of kingea; Criat wot tlio aothe, 

Whou [how] they (curryl kingea & her back elaweth/ 

Fiere Plowinan'e Crede (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 86f>. 

I elaue, aa a man or beeatdothe a thyiig aoftely wtthlila 
naylea, Clauie my backe, and 1 will clntce thy toe. 

Paltffrave. 

'The French king neither liking of hia errant nor yet of 
Ida pompoua apeech, aald lomewhat aliarply, I pray tliee, 
good fellow, claiee mo not where 1 itch not. 

Puttenham, Arte of Eng. Poealo, p. 228. 
Hence — Sf. To fawn on. 

Rich men they elaw, aootlie up, and flatter ; the poor 
they contemn and deapiac. Holland, tr. of Plutarch, p. 13. 
4. To make or affect by the use of a claw or 
claws of some sort: as, to claw a hole in a 
carpet ; to claw up a heap of dirt ; to clatp the 
leaves away.— To daw awayt. Same as to date 

off, (U). 

The Jado Fortime is to be claw'd away for 't, if you should 
lose it. Sir It. h'Ettrange. 

To daw It offt, to escape the oonsequencea of an act ; get 
out of dlffiouUles. 

Ant. You mistake the weapon : are you not hurt? 

Mart. A little scratch ; but 1 shall claw it off well 
enough. Fletcher and Hawley, Maid In the MiU, v. 2. 
To daw offt, (a) To rail at ; scold. 

Mr. Baxter . . . dawe off the Episcopal party as a set 
of Cassandrian priests. Bp. Niehole^ To Mr. Yates. 
(4) To got rid of. 

A thousand pound to a penny she spoil not her face, or 
l)reok her neck, or catch a cold that she may ne’er claw 
off again. Dekker and Webeter, Northward Ho, ill. 2. 
To daw on the baokt, to pat approvingly.— To daw 
on the gallt, to rub the wrong way ; irriute. 

n. intrana. 1. JVoMf., to beat to windward, 
in order to avoid falling on a lee shore or on 
another vessel: ■with off/ hence, figuratively, 
to get off ; escape : as, to claw off from an em- 
barrassing situation. — 2. To fawn; flatter. 

Here [in Spain) it is not the Stile to claw and compli- 
■ the jKlngr,. or idolise hijn by Sacred Sovereign, 


clateback (klft'bak), n. and a. [< daw, v., + 
obj. back\ «.] I. n. If. Literally, one who 
claws tho back; hence, one who fawns on an- 
other; asyoophant; awheedler. Mir. for Mags. 

These flattering dawbacka are original roots of all mis- 
chief. lAtHmer, Sd Sermon bef. Edw. VI., 1540. 

Paraeite [F.], a Parasite, a trencher-friend, ... a date- 
back, flatterer, soother, araooUier for good cheer sake. 

Votgrave. 

2, Same as baok-acraicher, 1. 

II.f a. Flattering. £p. Hall. 
clawbackt (kl4'bak), V, t. [< clawback, n.] To 
fawu on ; curry favor with. Warner, 
claw-balk (klh'bak), ». A balk or beam used 
in making floating bridges. See extract. 

Each two men canning a daw-balk, or timbers fitted 
with a claw, one of whtcli held the gunwale of the boat, 
tlic otlicr tile shore abutment. The Century, XXIX. 280. 

cla’W-bar (kl4'bftr), ». A hand-bar ■with a bent 
claw-shaped point for drawing spikes from rail- 
road-ties. 

clawboardf, n. An obsolete form of clapboard. 
clawed (klAdj. «. [< daw, n., + -4kI».J Fur- 
nished with Claws; unmiiculate: in lArdl., spe- 
cifically distinguished ^m ungulate, ot hoofed: 
as, clawed giiadrupeds. 

claw-foot (klk'fht), n. and a. I. n. A foot, as 
of a piece of fumitore, carved in wood or oast 
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in metal In the shape of the foot of a bird or 
beast of prey. 

n. a. Having claw-feet: as, a riaw>/oof table, 
daw-banuner (klA'bam'4rl, n. l. A hammer 
having one end cleft or divided into two claws, 
for use in drawing nails out of wood. — 2. A 
dress-ooat; a sw^low-tailed coat: so called 
from the shape of the tail. [CoUoq. or slang.l 
daw-hand (klk'hand), n. Bi pathol., a hand 
in which the wrist and metacarpophalangeal 
joints are extended while the interphalangeal 
joints are flexed : duo to paralysis of the lum- 
brioaies and interossei muscles, 
claw-joint (klft'joint), n. 1. In anaf.j the ter- 
minal or ungual phalanx of a digit which bears 
a claw or nail ; a rhizonyohium. in thoae oaiea 
where a claw l» well deveIo[*ed, ax in a beast or bird of 

r y, the uUw-Joint furnishes a Ixmy core to the claw. 

In entom., the last joint of an insect’s tarsus, 
the one to which the ungues or claws are at- 
tached. 

clawkar (klft'k^ir), n. [Prob. a var. of dial. 
datcher or deuker for clutcher, < clutch^ or its 
variants.] In a knitting-machine, the feed- 
pawl or band of a ratchet. 
olaw-Sick (kl4'Rik^, a. Suffering, as sheep, from 
foot-rot or claw-sickness. 
claw-slckneSB (kl4'8ik'’neB), n. Foot-rot, a 
disease in cattle and sheep, 
olaw-wrench (klk'renoh), n. A wrench hav^g 
a loose pivoted jaw and a rolativeiy fixed ohe, 
so arranged as to bite together when they lare 
made to grip an object. 

clay (kla), n. and a. [< ME. day, cley, clei, < 
AS. cltcg s= OFries. Mat = MD. kfeye, D. klei *b 
MLG. LG. klei (> G. klei) = Dan. kloag, clay; re- 
lated through dial. var. clag (see cUtgl, claggy) 
to clog, q. V. ; and perhaps ult. to LL. glue, 
L. gluten (> B. glue, gluten, q. v.), to Gr. yAo«if, 
ykotd, sticky oil, gum, yKi/vy, gum, y7da, 

f lue, and to OBulg. glina, clay, glenu, slime.J 
. n. 1. The material resulting from the de- 
composition and coDsequont hydration of the 
feldspatbio rooks, especially granite and gneiss, 
and of the crystalline rocks in general. As thus 
formed, it almost always contains ntnre or less sand, or 
sllicious material, mechanically intermixed. After this naa 
been separated, the clay itself is found to consist of a hy- 
drated silicate of alumina, but It is not yet positively 
made out that thoro is one dcHntte combination of this 
kind constituting tlie essential basis of all the substances 
to whlcii the name day is applied. All clays contain hygro- 
scopic water, which may be expelled by heating to 212‘ F. : 
but they also contain water in chemical coml)ination, and 
wlien this is driven off by ignition the clay loses its plas- 
tiidty, which cannot be restored. Ordlniiry clay contains 
more or lew lime and other impurities, wliich render it to 
a certain extent fusible. The purer varieties are refrac- 
tory, and are known as fire-clay (whlclt see). (See also 
pipe-day, china-day, porcelain-day, and kaolinite.) The 
plasticity of clay is of great importance, as without this 
quality it could not be easily worked into the various 
stiapes for which It is used. On what condition it depends 
lias not as yet lieen clearly made out. 

2. Earth in general, espeoially in the Scrip- 
tures, as the material from which, according to 
the account in Genesis, the body of the nrst 
man was formed. 

I also am formed out of the day. Job xxxlll. S. 

Arc. Are we not brothers? 

Imo. So man and man should be ; 

ut day and day differs in dlimity, 

^hoso dust is both alike. Shak., Cymbeline, iv. 2. 
3t. Moist earth ; mud ; slime. 

Ue spat on the ground, and made clay ot the spittle. 

John lx, 6. 

4t. Any -viscous plastic mixture used as mortar 
or cement. 

Cleme hit [sc. the ark] with day comly wlth-lnne. 

Alliterative Pueirik (ed. Morris), il. 812. 
He tok a touket ot resshen, and glewldo it withe glow- 
ishe dey [L. 4i(u»u'n«] and with picche. 

H^clif, Ex. 11. 2 (Oxf.). 

Cley raaad with hors or mannes heer, and olio 
Of tartre, alum, glas, berm, wort, and argolle, 
Resalgar, and our materes enbihlng. 

Chaucer, Canon's Yeoman's Talu(ed. 8keat),l. 812. 
6. The human body; espeoially, a dead body. 
[Poetical.] • 

Tlieir spirits conquered when their clay was cold. 

J. Baillie. 

6. Figuratively, anything which is easily mold- 
ed, shaped, or inflnenoed. 

■ he land 
ping hand. 

'hittier, Bnow-BonnA 
Bradford clay, in geol., a blnish, slightly calcareous clay 
of the oolite, well developed near Bradford in Enkland^, 
and reinarkable for the number of apiocrinltes li it.— 
Olay prooWM, the method of making a stereotype^ print- 
ing-plate from a mold of prepared day. This clay is a 
combination ofjpottera' clay, kaoltn/powdered soapstone, 
and plaster of ParU.— Drawn day, clay which la shrunk 

"" ’ ^’“,oluyp«» 

r.inyaoi., 



a labdivMon of tii6 ;f onMio aeriei, luiiiod from th« county 
in BnglMul where It U coneptettou*. It U the upper one 
of two eeotlonf Into which the Oxfordian is divided, the 
lower one being the Kelloways rook (Callovlan). The Ox. 
ford clay urope out In England from Dorsetshire through 
to Yorkshire. It consists mainly of layers of stiff blue clay, 
and sometlmea attains a thickness of 600 feet.— Potters’ 
OUy, a clay suitable for making the coarser varieties of 
pottery, or for being worked by thu potter. 

n. a. Formed or oou^tiiiff of clay ; char- 
acterized by the presence of clay; clayey: as, 
a clay soil ; a clay hovel — oiasr iron ore. same as 
day irontton«.—OlKy ironstone, the ordinary form of 
Iron ore occurring In connection with the coal-measures, 
especially in Bnguuid, where this ore Is one of great im- 
portance. It consists essentially of carbonate of iron more 
or less mixed with clay and sand, and often has the form 
of nodnlar concretionary masses. It contains from HO hi 60 
per cent of metallio iron, according to It^urtty.— Olay 
marl, a whitish, smooth, chalky clay.— Outy pigeon, a 
saucer„pf baked olay used as an artifloial flying target In 
trap-shooting.— dl^ rook, a rock made up of flue argll- 
laclnus detntal material, and chiefly that derived from 
the decomposition of the feldspars ; induratetlclay; clayey 
material sulttoiently hardened to be incapable of being 
used as clay without grinding, but not chemically altered 
or metamorphosed.— Clay Shale, clay having a tldnly 
laminated structure. It differs from clay slate, or argil- 
laceous schist. 111 that the latter has undergone more or less 
metamorphism, and from this caiuw has become crystal- 
line and schistose in structure.— day slats, an anrllla- 
oeons rook charaoterUed by having ^aty or flsslle struc- 
ture. It consists of detrital or fragmental material wlilcb 
has become consolidated into a rock, and has undergone 
more or less rearrangement of its constituent particles. 
(See mttamorphitm, and rnttamorpKic roekt, under ineta- 
inorphie.) Kooflng-slate is the moat characteristic form of 
clay slate. The tendency of this rock to split into thin 

plates, — ' “ — ■ 

result 


slate. The tendency of this rock to split into thin 
IS, making it available for rooflng, is ordinarily tlie 

.t of conditions arising after its deposition and cun- 

suUdatlon (see deaeage, ^ ; sometimes, however, this 
structure is that of tlie original deposit. Clay slate, or ar- 
gillaceous schist, often passes gradually Into mica schist, 
and apt>ears to be an incipient stage in Uie formation of 
that rook. 

clay (kla), f). t. [< day, ».] 1. To cover or ma- 
nure with olay. 

Tlie ground must he dayed again. 

Mortimer, Husbandry. 
2. To purify and whiten with olay, as sugar. 
—8. To puadle with olay. 

clay-band (kla'Wid), n. In coal-mining, olay 
ironstone, or argillaceous iron ore, in thin stra- 
ta. [South Wales.] 

clay-bead (kla'bSd), n. One of the large beads 
of baked olay, oval or somewhat flattened, 
sometimes found in auoieut tombs, especially 
in Brittany. They are too large to have been commonly 
worn as omamunts, and their use is uncertain. They are 
doubtless identical with the w/iorl* found in many parts 
of the world, as Egypt, the Truad, Greece, and Armenia, 
and Identifled os having been used by ancient peoples' as 
weights in spinning. 

clay-brained (kla'br&nd), a. Doltish: stupid. 
Shak. 

clay-built (kla'bilt), a. Built with clay. [Bare.] 

Clay-built cisterns. K. Darwin, Uotanic Garden. 

clay-clotf (kla'klot), n. [ME. deidot.'] A clod 
of earth ; flguratively, a corpse. 

Nn lith the cUidot al ao the ston. 

Rdigiout Songe (in Owl and Nightingale, ed.Wrlght), p. 73. 

clay-cold (kla'kdld), a. Cold as olay or earth ; 
lifSless. 

Olay-oold wore her rosy lips— 

Nae spark o' life'was there. 

The hatu gf Lochroyan (Child's Ballads, II. 112). 

Around Patroclus mourn'd the Grecian train, 

Stem In superior grief Pelldes stood ; 

Those slauf*'*'-' — '' ' 

Now clasp 

clay-color^ (kl&'kul^^rd), a. Of the color of 
clay— oigy..oolore(l bunting, fiee butuing*. 

clay-course (kla'kors), n. In mining, a seam 
of clay by the side of a vein ; a gouge. 

clay-daUMd (kl&'d&bd), a. [M£.J Daubed with 
clay or mortor. 

In that oofer [Noah’s ark] that was daydaubed. 

Alliterative Poem* (ed. Morris), 11. 402. 

Claye (klS). n. [< P. dale, OF. ddie = Pr. deda. 
< ML. dida, ^deta in dim. detella, a hurdle; of 
Celtic origin : of. Ir. diath ss W. cltoyd, a hur- 
dle, prob. cognate with E. hurdle, q. v.] In 
fort., n wattle or hurdle made with stakes in- 
terwoven with osiers, to cover lodgments. 

clayent, a. K ME. deym, < day, day, olay, + 
-cn, -en2.] Of clay. 

These that dwellen [in] deyene housli. 

rpeV, -loblv.lOfOxf.). 

clayey (kla'i), a. [< ME. d^, deyve, degi, < 
late AS. daig for *dcegig, < ckeg, olay, + -ig, 
E. -yi. Cf. cloggy, da^y, dedgy.] 1. Consist 
ing of or of the nature of clay : abounding -with 
clay ; mixed with olay ; like olay. 

A heavy or dayey soil. . Derham. 

2. Bedaubed or besmeared with olay. 

'Wheat fields, one would think, cannot come tomw un- 
tUled— no man made dayey or made weary thereby. 

CariyU, ITrenoh Kev., t IL I. 


claying (kl&Mng), w. [< day -fngi.] 1. In 
sugar-refining, a method of removing coloring 
matter from sugar by the use of clay. Loaves of 
refined sugar are Uken from the molds, the solid crust 
formed at tlie jwlnt is removed, and the upper layer at tlie 
ba«e loosened anti scooped out to make a cftvlty In the cen- 
Into which clay paste Is put The water from the clay 
drives thu molasses before It, and soon oliariKes it into a 
saturated solution of pure sugar by dissolving some of the 
crystals. As the water filters through the loaf it uxpuls 
the mothur-lhjuur, and the brown color descends towartl 
Uie M>lnt of the loaf and disanpears. 

2. In atone^workingy the operation of driving 
dry clay into a blast-hole which is too damp for 
the insertion of the blasting-powder. 
Claying-bar (klA'iug-bllr), n. In mining, a rod 
used for making a blast-hole water-tight by 
driving olay into its crevices, in order to pro- 
tect the charge. 

clayisb (klft'ish), o. [< day -I- -w/»l.] Partak- 
ing of the nature of olay, or coutaining particles 
of it : as, “ dayiah water,” Harvey, Consumption, 
clay-kiln (kla'kil), «. A kiln or stove for oum- 
ing clay. 

clay-mul (kl&'mil), n. A mill for mixing and 
tempering clay ; a pug-miU. 
claymore (kla'mor), w. [Also glaymore ; < 
Gaol, claidheamhmor, i. e., great sword : Gaol, 
and Ir. claidheamh = W. cuddyf, deddeu (see 
deddyo)ssL.gladius('>'E.glaivc, q.v.), asword; 
Gael, mor = W. mater ss* Com. maur s=s Bret. 
meur, great, akin to L. magnus, great, and to E. 
much, mickle.'] 1. The name, in the Highlands 
of Scotland, of the heavy two-hauded sword. 
Thla weapon remained in u»e among the Higlilanders af- 
ter it had been generally abandoned olaewhuro. It liad 
a cruu-gtiard oometinies reinforced with curved quillona 
and aliells. 
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w their daymoret. 


Bonny Roby Lioingeton (Child's Ballads, IV. 44). 
2. A name given inaccurately in the eighteenth 
century to the basket-bilted broadsword made 



to be used with one hand, and closely resembling 
the cuirassier’s broadsword of the seventeentn 
century in England. The blades of these swords were 
often marked with the stamp of Andrea Eerrara. Bee 
eward. 

Hence — 3, A soldier armed with a claymore. 
Macaulay. 

clay-pit (kl&'pit), n. A pit where clay is dug. 

clay-stone (lu&'stdn), n. One of the concre- 
tionary masses of olay frequently found occur- 
ring in alluvial deposits, In the form of flat 
rounded disks, either simple or variously unit- 
ed so as to give rise to curious shapes. They 
are sometimes almost as regular as if turned 
in a lathe. 



Olaytonla (kl^tfi'iii-4), it, [NL., named after 
Dr. John Clayton, a notanist of Virginia, who 
died in 1773.] A genua of low herbs, natural 
order Portulaeacew, of about 20 species belong- 
ing to temperate North America and northeast- 
ern Asia, mostly perennial. Th« two apociei of the 
Atlantlo BUtee, C. VirginieaaaA C. Caroliniana, are known 
aa ttw epring-beauty, producing in early spring a short 
raceme of flowers from between the atngle pair of leavea. 
The more widely distributed speolee la C. per/oUata, some- 
times used as a pot-herb. 

clay-yellow (klft'yel^d), a. Dull browniah- 
yoTlow in color; luteous. 
cld. An abbreviation of cleared: applied to 
g()odg or shipping cleared at the custom-house, 
-cle. [= F. -cto, < L. -oulus, -eula, -culum, a dim. 
term., composed of two suffixes, -co (see -ic) + 
-lo {-lu8)t see -le, -cl, -ule, etc. In recent F. 
and £. the term, is usually -cule.] A dimin- 
utive termination, of Latin origin, oocurring 
in article, particle, corpuscle, muscle, homunde, 
etc., the diminutive force being in some coses 
unfelt in English, in corpuide and mueele the pronun- 
ciation of 0 is niisiffillated to the preceding s. In icide, 
chronicle, and some other words, the termination -del* at 
different origin. 

cleaob (klfioh), v. A dialectal form of dutch, 
cleachiiig-iiet (klo'ching-net), n. A hoop-and- 
pole fish-net used by hand. Formerly also called 
deck-net. 

cleafL deed (kied), v. t. [A dial, form of clothe, 
q. V J To clothe. 

cleaoiltf, deeding (klfi'ding). n. [A dial, form 
of dot/Ting.] 1. Clothing: that i^ich clothes 
or covers; a covering. [Scotch.] — 2. In en- 
gines : (n) The jacket or outer covering of the 
cylinder, or the covering of hair-felt put on 
sieam-pipes to prevent the radiation of heat. 
Also cdled clothing and lagging. (6) A timber 
casing inclosing the boiler of a locomotive en- 
gine and the flre-box. — 8. Any kind of plank 
covering, such as the slating-boards of a roof, 
the hoards of a floor, the plank lining of a pit- 
shaft, the planking of a ooffer-dam, eto, — 4. In 
mining, deal boaralng for brattices. [Eng.] 
deak, V, and n. See deik, 
deam (klem), r. t. [< ME. demen, < AS. riffi- 
man, smear, spread over (as clay, tar, oil, or 
other viscous substance) (as MD. kleemen se 
MLG. hUmen ss OHG. MHG. chleimen, mold, as 
clay, as Icel. kleima as Norw. kleima, also klime, 
smear, daub; of. Sw. klena, stick, spread, lay 
on, sa Dan. kline, paste, lute, build with clay). 
< clam, olay, E. dial, doom: see doom and 
elainfi. Now only dial., with var. dem!^, and 
nrdxod with dam'^, v., clam'^, a., q. v. Cf. gUtim.] 

1. To smear with olay or other viscous sub- 
stance. 

Tbenne deme hit [tlie ark] with clay coiuly wlth-lnne, 
(it alle the endeutur Icrevicesl dryuen daub« with-onten. 

AUkerative Poen\e (ed. MorrU), 11. SIS. 
Sche took a leep Ihaaket] of egge (ledge], and cawmede 
ivar. demede] It with tW' and pitch. 

Wydif, Ex. 11. 8 (l*urv.X 

2. To smear upon; spread over; plaster. 

Yf wormee feel [many] uppou hem be withoute, 

A itrape of braai lot itrape hem of therwith, 

And eleme uppon the wounde oxe douiige atmute. 

PaUadiue, Huibondrie (E. E. T. 8.), p. 98. 

3. To glue together; fasten with glue. [Now 
only prov. Eng. in ail senses.] 

dean (kl€n), a. r< ME. dene, dome, < AS. 
ciane, clean, pure, Dright, s= OS. klSni = OFries. 
kl6n s: MD. klene, D. hleen, klein s LG. klSn, 
small (> Icel. klenn, snug, puny, as Sw. klSn, 
dial, kl^n, ss Dan. win, slight), =s OHG. 
chleini, bright, pure, MHO. kleine, klein, clean, 
neat, fine, small. G. klein, small. Cf. W. glain, 
glan ss Ir. Gael, glan, clean, pure, radiant.] 

1. Unmixed -with foreign or extraneous matter; 
free from admixture ; unadulterated ; pure. 

Coupei of dene gold and pecea of leluer, 

Hyngei with rubyea and liobenei l-nouwe. 

pure Plowman (AX Hi. 28. 

All this U preet of holium aire and eUne, 

And tliere ai ia contraier ia aire unulene. 

PaUadiue, Huabondrle (E. K. T. S.), p. 8. 
It leemed to roe, alao, that In it [the doctrine of com- 
penaatlon) might bo ahown men a ray of divinity, the 
preaeiit action of the soul of tbia world, dean from all 
veattgo of tradiUou. Mmereon, Compeniatlon. 

2. Free from dirt or filth ; having all unoleon- 
ness removed. 

Jeeue. Marcelle, myn awne dtacipill dere, 

Do va haue watir liero in haat. 

Marc. Maiatlr, it la all redy liere, 

And here a towell dene to toatc jhandl^. 

fork Playe, p. 8S4. 


tt ratherlowleraeemed to the eye. 

Speneer, F. Q., U. vU. 61. 
Let Thisby have deap linen. Shalt., U. N. D., Iv. 2. 



3. IConlly ptiro ; guiltless ; upright ; honorable. 

^Thow tanstest hem in the trinltee to take bapteamo, 

And be etme thorw that crystonnvnKe ol alle kynnea 
ajmnea. Pun Plowman (U), xlv, 184. 

He knew who tbould betray him ; therefore Mid he, Ye 
are not all Otmx. John xlll. 11. 

Mr. will be a formidable rival ainonc the better 

chuw. " He Is a very clean man. He gut his nomination 
In a very tUan way. ' 

Sprhta/ield JUp.,(Hiot InMcniani's Life of Bowles, II. 201. 

4. Among the Jews: (a) Of persons, free from 
ceremonial dolilement. 

And If the be not able to Ining a lamb, then the shall 
brlnff two turtles, or two youna pUieons; the one for a 
bumt-olfering, and the other for a sln^ofTerluff : and the 
priest shall make an atonement for her, and she shall lie 
clean. Lev. xll. 8. 

(b) Of animals and thlnjm, not causing cere- 
monial deflloment; specifically, of animals, not 
forbidden by the ceremonial law for use in sao- 
rifloo and for food. 

Of clean beasts, and of beasts that are not clean, . . . 
there went in two and two unto Noah Into the ark. 

Oen. vll. 8, 0. 

But rather give alms of such things as ye have ; and, be- 
hold, all things are clean unto you. Luke xi. 41. 

6. Free from defect in substance or execution ; 
without blemish or shortcoming : as, a clean gar- 
den; ctoon timber; a clean proof (in printing) ; 
to make a clean copy from a draft ; to make a 
clean job of a piece of work.— 6t. Clear ; bright ; 
keen ; iuoisive. 

And Deffebus, my dere son, I dem hym the next; 

With oounselt & coinfonl of etene men of wit, . . . 

That fare shall In fere & fellshlp to gedur., 

Deetrwtion qf Troy (E. E. T. S.), 1. 2798. 

Of youre efene witte and youre conMyte 
I am full gladde in harte and thought. 

And hym to mete wlth-outen latt 
I am redy. York Playe, p. 208. 

7t. Noble; excellent; notable. 

In hts company come inony elene Dukes, 

And Erles also, with niony gret lordU. 

Dettmcli/yn qf Troy (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 4078. facts of the situation 
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3. Without misoarrisge ; dexterously; neatly; 
cleTerly. [Obsolescent.] 

Byte not thl mete, but kerve it elene. 

Be Welle ware no drop he sene. 

Babee*Book(^%. T. 8.), p. 20. 
Pope came off dean with Homer. Bet. J, HenUy. 

4t. Nobly; beautifnlly. 

Kyng Auferlus came croseyng them the way, 
ffull elene arroyd In riche and good Aray. 

Oencrydee (E. E. T. 8), 1. 2728. 

dean cam. See mms. 

clean (klSn), v. t. K clean, a. The old verb is 
cleanac, q. v.l 1. To make clean ; remove all 
foreign or defiling matter from; purify; cleanse. 
Time enough to clean our ship's bottom. 

Dampier, Voyages, an. 1688. 
Clean'd their vigorous wings. TAomson, Autumn, 1. 867. 
2. To remove by cleaning or in the process of 
cleaning: witho^; as, to clean ojf film— aean- 
Ing-and-sortlnf maehlsa, in brewlno, a form of gnin- 
cleauer used for freeing barley, previous to malting, from 

' — ‘ inch as other gr-‘- ' ' 

, , -nddlrt; ainalt-c 

-To clean out. (a) To deprive of all 
exhaust the pecuniary resources of. 

He [Beutloy] must have been pretty well deaned out. 

De Quineey. 


.. rColloq.] a.Bm 

— , lU dean, expressing 

re thorough work. Clean Is generally used of physical 
tfleation ; eleanee, of phyalcal or moral. Clean is more 


n seme for the loru seiue, so i 

IHen Plowman (C), xlx. 96. 

8. Whole; entire; complete. 

He that made roan meat xour lines mot Mue 


it 'free, AtiQi w luiiiiMiuii. 

Torkington, Dlarle of Eng. Travell, p. 27. 
And when ye reap the harvest of your land, thou shalt 
not make dean riddance of the comers of thv ftold. 

Lev. xxlll. 22. 

0. Well-proportioned; shapely; elegant. 

Methoughto he had a pair 
Of legges and of feet, so elene and fair,. 

That all iny herte I gaf unto his hold. 

Chaucer, Prol, to Wife of Bath's Tale, 1. 508. 
Thy waist is straight and dean. trailer. 

They [Indians) ore straight and well proportioned, hav- 
ing the eUaitest and most exact limbs In the world. 

Beverley, Virginia, ill. IT 1. 

10. Free from awkwardness; not bungling; 
dexterous; adroit: os, a clean boxer; a clean 
leap; a clean trick. — 11. In whale-fishing, 
ing no fish or oil aboard ; having captured no 
whales. 

Three vessels wore reported dean, the remainder having 
from one to nine [whales). Science, VI. 250. 

12t. Free; unencumbered. 

What brother or sistir of this fraternito dye, he ilial 
baue, of the elene katul (chattel, property] of the UDde, 
XX. messes sungyn (or his soulu. 

S>wlieh Oildt (E. F-. T. 8.). p. 40. 
U bill of health. 8e« bin t\f health, under bills. — 


cleans. ^ 
ing, a hand-tt 


dean 

evil Int 


intentlou : ori^nalty biblical and 

•--* now used uspectally with regard to flnancliil 

M, he retired from oflloe with dean hamle. 
He that hath cleon hande, and a pure heart. r». xxiv. 4. 
The Clean thing, the right couroe to pursue ; the honor- 
able thing to do. [Collo<i. ] 

It would have bmn the clean thing to say at once that 
no debate would be allowed. Instead of iirofessliig a readi- 
ness to go Into debate, and then to refnia? discussion. 

Waehington Patriot, April 3, 1871. 

To make a clean breaet of. 8ee breaet.— To make 
a Mean aweep. 8eo ituvc;i. 

clean (klfin), adv. [< ME. elene, < AS. cliSiic, 

J uite, entirely, < cldlne, clean. Cf. clear, adv.] 
. In a clean manner. 

All his apparell deanc briuht, and his shoes made cloane. 

Rhodee, Boke of Nurture (E. E. T. 8.), p. 70. 
8. Quite; perfectly; wholly; entirely; fully: 
as, the dam was carried clean away. 

Cuntiicloun hndde dent forseten to crye and to wepo. 

‘ Picre Plowman (B), xx. 367. 

The people . . . passed dean over Jordan. Josh. ill. 17. 
Now n Imll or two ntay pass dean through your body, 
and never do any harm at all. Sheridan, The Rivals, v. 8. 


4t. Doxteroue; adiroit; clever; artful. 

For he was school'd by klnde In all the skill 
Of close conveyance, and each practise lU 
Of coosinoge and cleanly knaverle. 

Speneer, Mother Hub. Tale. 

6. Neat; trim; well-shaped. Compare clean,, 
a., 0. 

As the kynge come fro chlrche on a day, ther mett» 
hym a comfy man, well araied, and clenly. 

il«rliii(E. E. T. 8.), 1. 48. 

Ho (the verse-maker] may Iwth vse, and also manifest 
his srte to his great praise, and need no more be ashameil 
tliereof than a shoemaker to hauo made a cleaTily altoo, or 
a Carpenter to hane buylt a faire house. 

Puttenham, Arte of Kng. Poesle, p. 253. 

cleanly (klen'li), adv, [< ME. clenly, clejilt, 
clenlime,< AS. clSnlice (= MD. kleinlick s= OHG, 
cleinlihho), adv., < dwnlic, a. : see cleanly, a., 
clean, a., and -ly2.] 1. Entirely; wholly; com- 
pletely. [Clean is generally used in this sense. ] 
All the councell fro kourtt was deneUj deperttd. 

DeHructum of Troy (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 11527. 

When Castor had danly consayult Ids [Antenor's] wllle,. 

He oiiawared him. 

heetmetion qf Troy (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 1918. 

The pollen-masses were not mnioved nearly so deatdy 
as those which had been naturally removed by Insects. 

Parwin, Kertll. of Orclilds by InseoU, p. 9%, 

2. In a clean manner; neatly; without soil ch^ 
unoleannoss. 


Having iMiught my boat, ... I rennlre a menial to dean 
it now and then. Howeue, Venetian Life, vll. 

I commanded, and they eleanted the chambers. 

Null. xlil. 0. 

Cleanse me from my sin. Pi. U. 2. 


clean-ont (klSn'kut), a. Clear-cut ; well-shaped ; 
definite ; precise : as, a clean-cut mouth ; a cican- 
eut statement. 


He was very cleanly dressed. JHckene. 

3. Decently; morally; with freedom from vice- 
or impurity. 

If I do grow great, . . . I'll . . . live efeonlp, as ft noble- 
man should do, Shak., 1 Hen. IV., v. 4, 

4t. Cleverly; adroitly; dexterously. 

Hli kyrtcl of elene whljt denlyehe y-sewed. 

Piere Plovmmn't Crede (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 229.. 


^Bowtee, in Merrlam, II. 420. 

cleaner (klS'n^r), n. One who or that which 

Specifloallv— (a) A curriers' knife. ih)ln found- 
d-toul used in making molds, (e) pne of a pair 

. trd -cylinders in a canling-machiiw which remove 

the liber from another smftll cylinder called a worker, and 
return it to the main card-cylinder ; an tuchln.— Oottou- 
B««d cleaner. 8eo cotton eced. 

clean-handed (klen'han^'ded), a, 1. Having 
clean bands. — 2. Figuratively, free from moral 
taint or suspicion; guiltless of wrong-doing: 
now used mostly of ndelity to pecuniary trusts : 
as, he came out of the transaction clean-handed. 

cleaning (kle'ning), «. [Verbal u. of clean, p.] 

1. The act of making clean. — 2. The after- 
birtli of cows, ewes, etc. 

cleaning-machine (kld'ning-ma-shen'), n. III 
silk-manuf., a machine in wluoh dust and 
other foreira substances are removed from silk 
thread by drawing it through a brush. Knots and 
tangles are taken out by drawlug the thread through a 
notch In a bar. If a knot catches, the bobbin which car- 
ries that thread is lifted off the frictlon-roll which drives it, 
and its motion ceases until the operator frees the thread. 

cleanlsh (kld'nish), a. [< clean + -ts/d.] 
Bather clean. 

cleanllly (klen'li-li), adv. In a cleanly manner ; 
neatly: cleverly. 

clean-limbed (klen'limd), a. Having well-pro- 
portioned limbs ; lithe; shapely: as, ** a clean- 
limbed fellow,” JHckena. 

Dampier, Voyages, II. i. 40. 

cleanliness (klen'li-nes), n. The state or char- 
acter of being cleanly ; freedom from dirt, filth, 
or any foul matter; the disposition to keep 
clean, or tho habit of keeping so. 

Noth) need any exquisite decking, having no adommont 
but eleanlitteee. Sir P. Sidney. 

1'he cUanlineM of its streets. Addieon, Travels in Italy. 

Such cltaiUineu from head to heel. Swift. 

cleanly (klen'li), a. [Now spelled cleanly in- 
stead of clenly, in imitation of clean ; early mod. 
E. clenly, < ME. denly, olmliche, clanly, < AS. 
cl(Pnlic,'&., < cWne, clean, + -tie: see cUan, a., 
and -lyi.] 1. Free from dirt or any foul mat- 
ter; personally neat ; careful to keep or make 
clean. 

An ail t is a very eleaulv insect, and throws out of her nest 
all the small remains of the ooru on which she feeds. 

Addieon. 

Some plain but cleanly country maid. Drydcn. 

2. Free from injnrions or polluting influence ; 
pure; innocent: as, “oleonly joys,” Olanvllfc.— 
3t. Cleansing; making clean. 

The fair 

With dtanly powder dry their hair. Prior. 


To have a quick hand and convey things dtanly. 

Middleton, Witch, II. 8. 

6t. (nearly; unmistakably. 

He tho kinges cry denli hadde herd*. 

H'tlflam qf PaUrne (E. E. T. 8,), 1. 8847. 

cleanness (kleu ' nos), n. [< ME. clennesse, 
ctannesse, etc., < AS. clcsnnes, < clieiic, clean, -b 
-nea, -ness : seo clean, a., and -ness.] The state 
or quality of being clean, (o) Freedom from dirt, 
tilth, or foreign or offensive matter; neatness. 

Cleannete of IwHiy is rightly esteemed to proceed from, 
a modesty of manners, ami from reverence. 

Bacon, Advancement of Learning, Iv. 2. 
(6) Freedom from ceremonial pollution. 

No scmpuloiis purity, none of the ceremonial dtanneee 
which characterizes the diction of our academical phari- 
sees. Macaulay, 

(e) Exactness; purity; justness; correctness: used of laii- 
guagu or style. 

He minded only the clearness of his satire, and Ihu 
cltanneee of expression. Dryiien, Juvenal's Satires. 


Vnder shadow of shame shewid forth hir emd. 

With ft compos of dennee to colour hir speche. 

Dedruction of Troy (E. £. T. 8.), 1. 623.. 
Clanneete ol the comune and clerkus elene lyuynge 
Made unite holychurcho In holynusse stomle. 

Piers Plowman (C), xxll. 381. 
The cleanness and purity of one's mind. Pope. 

cleansable (klen'za-bl), a. [< cleanse + -able.J 
Capable of being cleanaod. Sherwood. Also- 
spelled, less correctly, cleansible. [Rare.] 
cleanse (klenz), v.; pret. and pp. cleansed, 
ppr. cleansing. [Now spelled cleanse instead of 
ctenae, in imitation of clean ; early mod. E. dense, 

< ME. densen, clenaien, < A8. clSnsian, make 
clean, a causal verb with fonnative -a (cf. rins^, 

< clane, clean: see clean, a,] I. trana. 1, To 
make clean; free from filth, impurity, infection, 
or, in general, from whatever is polluting, nox- 
ious, or offensive. 

Wltanne ye shalle drynke, your inouthe elenee withe a 
clothe. Babees Book (E. E. T. 8.), p, 6. 

Whwe^loughmen deanse the earth of rubbish, weed, amt 

And give the fallow lands their seasons and their tilth. 

Drayton, I'olyolblon, 111. .S51. 
This river the Jews proffered tho Pope to deanse, so- 
they might have what they found. 

Addison, Travels in ^taly. 

2. To free from moral impurity or guilt. 

• Lord, grawnt me, ar [before] that I deye, 

Sorowe of herte with terys h( eye, 

Cleiie dentyd for thy inercye. 

Holy Rood (B. E. T. 8.), p. 193,. 
Cleanse thou me from secret faults. Fs. six. 12- 



3. To iemov»; wodi or pi»ge mwj. 

The leohw vaWlwd aottijr hi* woanilei, md lelde iher- 
io MdU* and o/wmento* to til0U0 the renym. 

JreWti»(E.& T. S.X Ul. 068. 

Hot «U her odORMU tear* can eieonte her crime. Dryden. 

4. In eaUoo-printf/ng, to render (the undyed 
parts) white and clean by remoring the excees 
of mordant from them by immersion in a bath 
•of oow-4ung and warm water, or in some arti- 
flolal substitute; to dung.— 6. In brewing, to 
remove the yeast from (the beer). »8ya. i. cuan, 
CUaim. See clean. 

ll.t i»trana. To become clean. 


Drinking al«o of that muddle vnMtuourie water : and thua 
retume they, eUaming from oil their einne*. 

J‘ureha$, Pilgrimage, p. 280. 
eleaniNT (klen'zdr), n. One who or that which 
cleanses. 


cleail’Sliaped (klSn'sh&pt), a. Symmetrical in 
shape: well-proMridoned. 
ctoa^file, a. See cleanaable. 
cloanBillg (klen'zing), p. a. [Ppr. of eleanae, c.] 
Adapted to cleanse ana purify ; designed for or 
devoted to purifying.— oieanatogday*, Aeh Wed- 
neaday and the three day* folIowlng.--QleiuiBlng W6^ 
Same as Cha$t» wetk (which aee, under cfcosle). 
cleaxu^'Vat (klen'zing-vat), n. In brewing, 
a vat in which the fermentation of the beer is 
completed. The veast passes out of a bung- 
hole, and the simply is kept up from a store-vat. 
dlean-timberedt (klfiu'tim''berd), a. Well-pro- 
portioned. [Rare.] 

I think Hector waa not co eUan-timhtrtd. 

Shalt., h. L. L., V. 2, 

clean-up (klSn'up), n. l. A general cleaning. 


ThUe^tmen— but a email trifle— . . . 

18 hla laat week'a clean up and hla all. 

Bret UarU, Hla Anawer to Her Letter. 


' wnenoe utey were waen ora or 

mght, in a weU-ordered leneatlon or perception, present 
them. Lockt, Human Underatandlng, U. xzhc. 2. 

A concept te said to be dear when the degree of con- 
aciouaneaa la auoh aa enablea ua to dUtingulalt It aa a whole 
fromothen. Str IT. Hamilton, Leoturea on Logic, lx. USB- 
wM clear that, of whatever atne the SUng of Prueeia 
might have been guilty, he woe now the injured party. 

MaeatUay, Prederto the Oreat 

7. Obvious to the senses; distinctly and easily 
perceptible. 

both theyr trauth A penance well deaemde 
^1 In line gold to haue Iheyr image kerude, 

Por clcere recorde of theyr moet woorthy famea. 

Puttenham, Parthenladea, U. 

8. Free from anything that perturbs; undis- 
turbed by care or passion; unruffled; serene; 
calm. 


el««r 

Be p»» Us mouth to iisr ear. sad, under igetew of a 
wbieper, bttltemiraQ'- ^ B. L Mremge. 

The ambition <A Alexander did not only ^troy a mat 
part of the world, but m^e It put on other Dm 
then it hod before. ,f«r. rapier, Worldi(ed. 18*6), 1. 868. 


clear (kisr), «. [< ME. tHeren as D. hlaren a 
LO. kleren, hlaren = MHO. hkeren, G. Iclaren, 
kUiren = Dan. Wore sa 8w. klara, clear, from the 
■ ■ ; of. Sp. clarar (obs.), darear rs Fg. darear 


ir gravel 

a certain length of time though the sluices or 
under the stamps, (b) The gold obtained at a 
given time by the above process. [Cordilleran 
mining region.] 


Sw. Dan. G. klar, < L. darua, clear, bright, bril- 
liant, famous, glorious. From the same source 
are claret, clartfy, clarity, declare, chiaroacuro, 
etc.] L o. 1. free from darkness or opacity: 
bright; brilliant; luminous; unclouded; not 
■obscured. 

I will darken the earth In the clear day. Amoa vlU. 9. 
It la olmoat clear dawn. Shah., M. for K., iv. 2. 

Sf. Bright-colored; gay; showy; magnificent. 

Him that la clothed with clear clothing. 

Wyelif.Jt*. 11. 8. 

3. Free from anything that would impair trans- 
parency or purity of color : pellucid ; trans- 
parent: as, clear water; a clear complexion. 

L pure, and clear. 
DenAam, Cooper'f RilL 


n j3^Ji»,Karthi7ParadUo, II. 222. 
Soft, gentle, loving eyee that gleam 
Clear oe a etorlit mountain stream. 

O. W. Holme*, At the Pantomime. 

Specifically— -4. In glaaa-working, free from 
etching, depolish, or anything which could dull 
the sunaoe. Objects partiauy depolished are 
said to be fto(f-clear.— 0. Not confused or dull; 
quick and exact in action, as the mind or its 
faculties ; acute, as the senses : as, a dear mind ; 
a dear head. 

So rounds he to a separate mind 
Prom whence clear memory may begin. 

Temtpaon, In Memorlom, xlv. 
Thine ey( 

inatellationi. 

6. Manifest to the mind; comprehensible; well 
'**"“1 or apprehended, in phUoeopby, as a tooh- 
m, olaar la opposed to obacura, and doea not imply 
Idea to which It la applied la ao perfectly appre- 


Implied by tl 
teonpteed). 


Clearvialonoocure 

vlalon, where the parts of the object seen can be reoog- 
nlied. Descartes extended the termi to the mental appre- 
henelon of truth, which he considered analogoue to vlalon. 
Leibnttx gave more technically logical deflnltloiia, eaM- 
elally of the term dietinet (which see), and added the 


rua. 


Become her bane. ~ fennyton, 

0. Free from guilt or blame; morally unblem- 
ished; irreproachable; pure. 

1 write to you this second epistle, In which I atlr your 
clear soul by monishing. V^yetif, 2 Pet. 111. 1. 

Duncan . . . hath been 

So dear In hit great office. Shak., Macbeth, 1. 7. 
In honour clear. Pope, Eplatle to Addison, 1. 68. 

10. Free from something objectionable, espe- 
cially from entanglement or embarrassment ; 
free from accusation or Imputation, distress, 
imprisonment, or the like : absolute or follow- 
ed by of or from. 

The cruel cot 
Pive pounds, 

No one could have started with a more resolute deter- 
mination to stand clear of party politics than Prince Al- 
bert. J. McCarthy, Ulat. Uwn Times, vll. 

A house may be kept almost clear of fleas by frequent 
washing and sweeping. 

E. It. Lane, Modem Egyptians, 1. 190. 

11. Free from impediment or obstruction; im- 
obstructed : as, a clear view. 

And make a dear way to the gods. Shak., T. of A., 111. 4. 
My companion . . . loft the way dear to him. AddUtm. 
A clear field and no favor. ProverbitU eaying. 

13. Sounding distinctly; plainly audible; ca- 
norous: as, his voice was loud and clear. 

The robin warbled forth hla full clear note 
For huure, and wearied not 

Bryant, Old Man'e Counsel. 
For like the clear voice when a trumpet ehrllta, . . . 

So rang the clear voice of iGakidCs. 

Tennyton, Achillea over the Trench. 
18. Without diminution or deduction; abso- 
lute : net : as, clear profit or gain. 

He through, what ere it coit. 

So much cltare gaine, or eo much coine cleare loet. 

T. Heywood, If you Know not Me, 11. 
I often wished that I had clear. 

For life, etx hundred pounds a year. Swift. 

14. Without admixture, adulteration, or dilu- 
tion: as, a fabric of dear silk; clear brandy; 
dear tea. [U. S.] — IB. Free from defect or 
blemish: as, clear lumber. — 10. Free from 
doubt; mentally oertain; clearly convinced; 
sure : as, I am perfectly dear on that point. 

I have heard of a thing they call Doomaday-book — 1 am 
dear it has been a rental of back-gangiiig tenant!. 

Scott, Kedgauntlet, Letter xl. 

17t. Sole; unaided; unaccompanied. 

It wae that worth! william that wigee [men] i 

*- '• ‘ “ou out of bale with hie der e‘ 

WUliam of PtOeme (E. E. T. 


I. , ui. op. cturur yyun./, vtttTvur eb 

It. chiarare, chiarire, < L. darare, elea^< da- 
I, clear: see clear, a.] I. trane. 1, To re- 
move whatever diminishes brightness, trans- 
parency, or purity of color from: as, to dear 
liquors; to clear a mirror; to clear the sky. — 
8. To make clear to the mind ; free from ob- 
Bourity, perplexity, or ambiguity; explain; 
solve; prove: now generally followed by «p, or 
hyfrtpn or o/ before the thing removed: as, to 
clear up a case ; to clear a theory from doubt; 
to clear a statement of oonfusing details. 


Hauing fully cleared their ungratefulneaee and Impu- 
denoy, and being assured of the ^oloe of a suooeaaor that 
waa to be expected within flue or tlx weekee, hee waa de- 
sirous to take the opportunity of -*-** 

the Colony In Vij^nla. 


„ , Botke, and to vloit 

j Vliwlnlo. 

Quoted in Capt. John Smith’e True Travel*, II. 16*. 
To be lure, that matter wa* never lightly cleared up. 

Sheridan, School for Scandal, I. L 

3. To free from obstructions; free from any 
impediment or enoumbranoe, or from anything 
useless, noxious, or injurious : as, to dear the 
way ; to clear the table ; to clear the sea of pi- 
rates ; to dear land of trees ; to clear the voioe. 

lelvei to the work of clearing the land. 
Emereon, Hist. Dlecourse at Concord. 

4. To free from foreign or extraneous matter ; 
remove aujrthing from that impairs purity or 
homogeneity. Speclflcallv— (a) In galtaniting eheet. 
iron, to remove oxld from (the »urface of the platee un- 
der treatment) by Immersion in muriatic acid. (6) In 
ralloo-prlntin^, to remove auperfluous dye from (clothX 
See clearing, 1 (e). 

B. To remove (something that has ceased to 
wanted, or is of the nature of at 


proceeding U commenced or completed : a*, ha wee allow- 
ed three dear daye in which to pay up.— To boU dear. 
See toilii. aSyn. Plain, Obvioue, etc. See manifut, a. 

n. n. i: In carp., arch., etc., unobstructed 
space; space between two bodies in which no 
third boay intervenes; unbroken or uninter- 
rupted surface: used only in the phrase in the 
clear ; as, it measures fifty feet in the clear . — 
2. That which is clarified; clarified liquor or 
other matter. — Sf. Light; oleamess. 

In the north, dietingulehing the honra, 

The loadstar of our course dlapen'd hla clear, 

Oreene and Lodge, Looking Otaas for Loud, and Eng. 

cletur (kler), adv. [< ME. dere, < clere, a., clear. 

_ In2dsen8e, of. o{eaii,ado.] 1. Clearly; plain- 

Theae words wore fl'rat ly ; not obscurely; manifestly. 

Now clear I understand. Milton, P. L., xii. 376. 


Sh' hath eyes (like Faith), but yet (ala* I) thoae eye* 

See deer by night, by day ore Ulnae aa Bata. 

Sylveeter, tr. of Du Bartaa'a Triumph of Faith, 1. 19. 
2. Quite; entirely; wholly; clean: as, to out 
a piece cwor off ; he olimbM dear to the top. 


brance, impediment, or obstruction): witho^, 
away, etc. : as, to clear off debts; to clear awajf 
the debris. 

If, however, we cannot lay the foundation, it li eome- 
thlug to clear away the rubbleh ; if we cannot set up truth, 
it la something to pull down error, 

Macaulay, On West. Beviewer'e Def. of MUL 

0. To empty. 

I am confident not a Man among ua all did clear hi* 
Dish, for It rained to faat and luch great drope into onr 
CoUabuhea, that after we hod aup'ifoff at much Choco- 
late and Rain-Water together aa auffiaed ua, our CoUo- 
baahea were atiU above half full. 

DampUr, Voyages, II. til. 86. 

7. To froo ; liberate or disengage ; rid ; abso- 
lutely or with of OT from : as, to clear one’s self 
from debt or obligation. 

Twice In one houre & a halfe the Britain! boarded her, 
yet they cleared themaelvea. 

Cojid. John Smith, True Tntvela, L 6. 

Being thue tired with one another'! company, ... we 
used aU the meant we could to clear ouraelvea of one an- 
other. H, Etwx (Arber'i Eng. Oamer, 1. 886X 

8. To justify or vindicate ; prove or declare to 
be innocent ; acquit. 

That will by no means dear the guilty. Ex. xxxiv. 7. 

This earth, how falee It Is I What means la left for me 

To clear myself ? It Uee In your belief. 

Beau, and FI., Phllaster, v. 6. 

Ferd. Antonio, air, has many amiable qualttlei. 

Jerome. But he la poor ; can jrou dear him of that, 1 toy t 
, Sheridan, The Duenna, M. 8. 

0, To make gain or profit to the amount of, 
beyond all expenses and charges ; net. 


10. To leap clean over, or pass by without 
touching; get over or past : as, to clear a hedge 
or ditch; to dmr a rook at sea by a few yai^. 

Ten feet of ground 

He dear’d, in hie start, at the very first bound ! 

Barham, Ingoldaby Legends, I. 68. 

They hod scarcely cleared the churchyard when a voice 
. . . called out to them to atop. 

Quoted In Firet Year of a Silken Beign, p. lOL 

11. Nauf. and com., to free from legal detention, 
as imported goods or a ship, by paying duties 
or dues and proonring and pving the requisite 
documents : as, to dear a cargo ; to clear a ship 
at the custom-house.— To dear a ahty flir aettoB, 
or to clear for aotton, to remove all encumbronoee from 
the deoke, aud prepare for an eugogement.— To dear the 

dec*.— To, dear the land {na*a.\ to moha 
sooh A diatanoe from shore os to have open sea-room and 



tw <mt of dugsr of getting aKronnd.— To dMUr ttW ini9', 

to open the wey ; moke » free pMMge. 

The SootUih champion oUam the wav, 

Which wa» a glorioiu thing. 

Bntn Champiaru ChrutenUom (Cbihl'e Ballad*, 1. 90). 
n. inirans, 1. To become free from what- 
ovop diminiehos brightneeB or tranttparenoy, as 
the sky from clouds or fog; become fair: abso* 
lutely or with up or off. 

fk> foul a iky cleare not without a itorm. 

.'SluiJc., K. John, iv. 2. 

Adviu him to itay till the weather eleart up. 

Swift, Advice to Servant*, Direction* to the Oroom. 
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(e) In eaKse-prlnffn^. the operation of removing 1. .. 

on* dye from the cloth, by wathing, treating with Itran and 
*oap, and graM.bleaching. (<t) In hhut-manu/., the keep- 
ing of molten gla** in a thinly HuUI condition, to permit 
Impurltte* and all uncombinea aubetauoee to aeparatc and 
aeUle to the bottom, leaving the gla** clear. Tbi* i* 
aaiiated by i^tation, ttr*t by the * “ 


deuMdghtediiMMi 


it //. D. Barham, Memoir 
Hence— 2. To pass away or disappear, as from 
the sky: followed by off or away; an, the mist 
clears off or tiway. — of. ^ 


. To be disengaged from 


encumbrances, mstress, or entanglements ; bo- 
come free or disengaged. liaeon. — 4. To ex- 
change checks and bills, and settle balances, as 
is done in clearing-houses. Boo clearing-house. 

— 6. Naut., to leavo a port: often followed by 
ouf or outward : as, several vessols cleared yes- 
terday; the ship vnll clear out or outward to- 
morrow. — 6. To make room; go away. [Col- 
loq., U. S.]— To clear out. (o) To take one** self oir ; 
remove; depart. lOoUoq.J 

Colonel Coldon and the Dlckenaei came one night, . . , 
and cleared out the next day. 

Tieknor, in I.lfo and Letter*, II. 207. 
(b) In bookbinding, to remove the wa«to paper and pare 
down the auperfluoua leather on the in*lde ot a book-cover, 
preparatory to pa*ting In the end paper*, (c) See del. &, 
above.— To Oloar up. (a) To become clear to tlio eye or 
to the mind, (b) See der. 1, above, (el) To cliccr up. 
Come, no more eorrow ; I liave heard your fortune, 
And 1 mynelt have tried the like : clear up, man ; 

1 will not Imve you take it thui. 

Fletcher, Humorou* Lieutenant, ii. 4. 
fdMtrafO (klfir'Rj), n. [< clear, ti.,4- -age.y The 

— .j *v. 1 


act of removing anythmg ; clearance. [Barc.l 
elearanca (klSrus), n. [< clear, v., 4- -anco.'S 
1. The act of clearing; nddance; removal of 
encumbrance or obstruction : as, the clearance 
of land from trees ; the clearance of an estate 
from unprofltablo tenantry. 

They (French pblloeophers] elfected a elearaiuse, and 
opened a vUta beyond whlcli new ideal* nilglit ariae lie- 
fore men'* eye*. if. Dowden, Stivlley, I. WiS. 

8. Clear or net profit. Trollope . — 8. A certifi- 
cate that a vessel has complied with the law 
and is authorized to leave port, it contain* tim 
name of the ma*ter, of the ve»«e1, and of the port hi wlilcli 
It 1* going, a dMoriptlon of tito cargo, and other particu- 
lar*.. The manner In which a clearancu *hall lie made 1* 
prMcrlbed by law. 

4 . In steam-engines, the distance between the 

S iston and the cylinder-cover, when the former 
I at the end of Its stroke ; similarly, free play 
for the parts of any other machine; clearing, 
—cnaozanoe angle. Seeanpfea. 

Cleax-eole, n. See daire-cole. 
olear-cnt (klSr'kut), a. Formed with clear, 
sharp, or delicately defined outlines, as if by 
outung, as opposed to molding. 

A cold and elear^ut face. Tennyon, Maud, il. 

Quito an Amerloon face, I should fancy, it wo* so clear- 
out and dark. The Century, XXVII. 211. 

Olearadness (klSrd'nes), n. The state of being 
cleared. Fuller. [Bare,] 
elaarer (klSr'6r), n. l . One who or that which 
clears or renders clear. 

Oxygen 1* tlie mighty scavenger in the vital economy, 
the general puiifler and clearer. Fop. Sd. Mo . , XIII. 670. 
8. Naut., a tool on which hemp is prepared for 
making lines and twines for sail-makers, etc. 
elear-ayad (klgr'Id), a. Having clear, bright 
eyes; clear-sighted; possessing acute and pen- 
1 -, — — oe, mentally acute or dis- 


In galvanieing eheet-iron, the upenutun oi reniuving oxiu 
from tile surface of tlie plate* under treatment by iininem- 


„ , the act of distributing among the 

different companlo* the proceeds ot the through traffic 
paaeing over several railways. Tlie nece***ry calculations 
are maile in the railway olenring-house in Loudon. 

2. That which is cleared, or is cleared away ; 
specifically, in the plural, the total of the claims 
to be settled at a olearing-house. — 3, A place 
or tract of land cleared of wood for cultivation. 
ITeasantly lay the elearingt In the mellow summer mom. 

Whittier, Parson Avery. 
4. The amount of free play or space between 
the cogs of two geared wheels when fitted to- 
gether. 

clearing-battery (kl6r'ing-bat'6r-i), n. See 

battery. 

clearing-beck (klerMug-bek), n. See heckn. 

clearing-house (kler'ing-hous), n. A place or 
instituUou where the settlement of mutual 
claims, especially of banks, is effected by the 
payment of differences called balances, cierk* 
from cacli bank attend tlie clcartiig-liouse witli checks and 
drafts, usually called cMbanpes, on tlio other banks be- 
longing to tlie cleoring-liousc. Tliese exclianges arc dis- 
trilmted liy messui^rs among the clerks of the banks tliat 
must pay tlieui. Each bank In turn receives from all the 
oUier lianks tlie cxcliangea they have received drawn on 
it and which It must pay. I'he exchanges which a bank 
takes to the clearing-house are called creditor exchangee ; 
the exchanges which it receives from the other Imnks rep- 
resented there are calloil debtor exchangee. If tlie cred- 
itor excliaiigcs ot a bank exceed its debtor exchanges, it 
Is a “ creditor bank," and must lie paid the lialanoe ; if the 
reverse is the cose, it is a “ debtor bank," ond must pay 
tlie lialanco. The balances are paid by the debtor banks 
to the clearing-liouso for tlie creditor banks. The details 
of clearing, especially os regards tlio mode of paying tlie 
balances, differ somowliat in difforout clearing-houses. 
The system originated in London, and has lieeii adopted 
In many cities. In London there I* also a railway dealing- 


house. 8eod«ir<f»(y,i(ff).-0to*pliif-lioug«0€irtllloat9, 
a oertifluate of deposit issued iiy a dearing-house. Such 
certifleates ara negotiable only between banks which are 


etKtiug vision ; heuoe, 
oemiug. 


Oleur-llMtded (klfir'hed'ed), a. Having a clear 
head or understanding; sagacious. 

This dear-headed, . . . kind-hearted man. 

Dieraeli, Coniugsby. 

Clear-headed friend, whoie Joyful scorn. 

Edged with sharp laughter, cuts atwahi 
The knots that t^lo human creeds. 

Tennyeorx, To . 

elearlng (klSr'ing), n. [Verbal n. of clear, v.] 
•• - it of mwdng clear, (a) The act of freeing 

1/ ot land, (b) Tlie act of 


droumstauoes similar oertifleate* liave lieen issued by the 
dearing-liousconttie depoelt of securities Instead of spud e. 

cleaiing-nut (kl«r^ing-nut). n. The fruit of 
the Strychttos potatorum, used in the Fast Indies 
for clearing muddy water, a seed is rubbed around 
the inside of « vessel of water, which Is tiieii loft to settle, 
all the impurities soon falling to the bottom. 

cleaiing-pan (kl€r'ing-pau), n. A small, wide, 
low vess^ used in glass-manufacture for clear- 
ing molten glass or frooing it from impurities ; 
a clarifier. 

clearing-plow (klSr'ing-plou), n. Aheavyplow 
used for Breaking up new lands. 

clearing-ring (kt@rung-ring), n. In angling, a 
heavy ring of metal run down a fishing-line to 
clear it of obstructions. 

clearing-sale (kler'ing-sal), n. A sale for the 
dispo^ of one's whole stock of goods, furni- 
ture, etc. 

clearing-screw (kl€r'ing-skrb), n. In some 
firearms, a screw placed at right angles to the 
uipple, as a means of communication with the 
bore or chamber in case of obstruction in the 
vent. 

clearing-stone (kldr'ing-stdn), n. A fine stone 
on which curriers’ knives are whetted to remove 
the soratches made by the rub-stone. It is a 
soft variety of hone-slate, cut in a circular form. 

clearly (kler'li), adv. [< ME. (dereli, clerliche, 
< clere + -li ; see clear, a,, and -ly*.] In a clear 
manner. («) without obstruction ; luminously. 

Mysteries of grace and salvation wbicli were but darkly 
disclosed imtu them, have unto us more dearly shined. 

Hooker, Eedes. Polity. 

(») Plainly ; evidently ; io a* to leave no doubt 


1. The act of mu^g clear, fa) The act of freeing 
from iiiiythlug : as, tlie olsarin// ■ • - * 

defending or vindicating. 

For behold this selfsame thing, that ye sorrowed after a 
godly sort, what caretulnes* it wrought in you, yea. what 
-* — 2 Cor. vll. 11. 


tUaring di yourselves. 


As It iMhuves my daughter, and your honour. 

Shak., Hamlet, 1. & 
, , Distinctly ; plainly ; with or so a* to permit clear per- 
ception or understaudliig. 

She (the Queen] hraied and cride lowdo, so that Gawein 
and hit coiupauye it berde dieHy, and turned thider her 
wey. Meriin (B. E. T. S.), lU. 690. 


it Curton, Monast. In the Levant, p. 170. 

speak at all: 

It fall. 

A Rhymed Lesson, 
(st) Without entanglement, confusion, or embarrassment. 

He that doth not dlvlile, will never enter well Into busi- 
ness : and he that dlvldeth too much will never come out 
of it dearly. Bacon, DUpatoh. 

Cft) Plainly ; honestly ; candidly. 

Do not take Into consideration any sensual or worldly 
hiterest, but deal deaHy and Impartially with youwelves. 

TUloteon. 

(gt) Without impediment, restriction, or reserve. 

And for he sliuld Ids charge wele susteyn. 


By a certain liay they should clearly relinquish unto the 
king oil their lands and possessions. 

Sir J. Daviee, State of Ireland. 
-Syn. Dietlnctly, Clearly. See distinctly. 
claanuatlnt, n. [ME. dlercmatyn, < clere, clear, 
-f- (appar.) matin, morning, perhaps in ref. to 
broal^st (of. OF. matinel, breakfast) : see clear, 
a., and matin,'] A kind of fine white bread. 

He no begger ete bred tliat lienes iiiiie were, 

But of coket or derematyn or dies of dene whete. 

Finrs Ploreman (B), vl. 806. 

cldar-meltlng (kler'mel’'ting), ». In glass- 
manuf., the process of keeping the glass in A 
molten condition for a time siimcient to permit 
impurities or uucorabined substances to settle. 
See clearing, 1 (d). 

cleameSB (kler ' nes), n, [< ME. clerenesse, < 
clere + -nesse : see clear, a., and -ness.] The 
state or quality of being clear, (of) Clarity; bright- 
ness; glory. 

My townge Is not sufTycient 
Thy clerenes to compreheiide, 

Yf every iiiembre u tiinge myglit extende. 

Political Poems, etc. (E. E. T. B.), p. 81. 

There was under his feet os it were a paved work of a 
sapphire stone, and os it were the body of heaven In Ids 
dearness. Ex. xxlv. 10. 

(b) Freedom from anything that diminishes brightness, 
transparency, or purity of color : os, the elearrwss ot water 
or other lliiuld ; clearness of skin, (e) Dlstlnctnes* to the 
senses ; the character of iieing readily and exactly per- 
ceived : OB, dearness to the view, (d) Freedom from ob- 
struction or onciimbraiiec ; as, tlio dearness ot the ground, 
(e) DistinctliuBB to tiiu mind ; iierspicuity ; iiitelligihility. 

He does not know bow to convey his thoughts to an- 
other with clearness and jiersplculty. Addison, Spectator. 
(/) Acuteness of thought ; absence of mental confusion ; 
perspicacity. 

In tile iiualities in which the French writers surpass 
those of all other nations— neatness, dearness, preclslou, 
condensation, he [Mirabeau] sui-possed all lYench writers. 

Macaulay, Mirabeau. 

(g) Acuteness of a sense : as, clearness of sight. 

Thu critic clearness of an eye 
That saw thro' all the Muses' walk. 

Tennyson, In Memorlam, clx. 
(/it) Plainnecs or plain dealing ; sincerity ; honesty ; fair- 
ness; candor. 

When . . . the case required dissimulation, if they then 
used It, . , . the former opinion spread abroad, or their 
giHid faith and dearness ot dealing, made them lUmoBt in- 
vincible. Bacon, Simulation. 

(0 Freedom from imputation or suspicion of ill. 

F6r 't [murder] must be done to-idght. 

And something from the palace ; always (be It] thought 

That I require a dearness. Shak., Macbeth, ill. 1. 

(j) In raiiditm, that peculiar quality in a picture which 
Is realised by a sktlfur arrangement and Intcrdependeiioe 
of colors, tints, and tones, in accordance with the prin- 
ciples of chiaroscuro.— Esthetio ClsarnSM, that clear- 
ness of comprehension which is brought about by the use 
of example*, a Byn. Lucidity, Plainness, etc. Bee perspi- 
cuity. 

clear-seeing (kler'sS'ing), a. Having a clear 
sight or understanding. Coleridge. 
clear-eeer (kl6r'se<'6r), n. A clairvoyant. North 
British Rev. [Bare.] 

clear-sigllted (klRr 'sifted), a. 1. Having clear 
or acute vision ; hence, having acuteness of 
mental discernment ; discerning; perspica- 
cious; judicious: as, clear-sighted reason; a 
clear-sighted judge. 

Judgment sits dear-sighted and surveys 
The chain of reason with unerring gaze. 

Thomson, Happy Mon. 

Not a few. Indeed, of tlie most clear-sighted men of 
science have been well aware of the real source of onr 
dynamic conceptions. J. Martineau, Materialism, p. 165. 

2. Specifically, clairvoyant. 
clear-BightedneBS (klRr'sI^ted-nes), n. 1. The 
state or quality of being clear-sighted; clear 
■vision; acute discernment of the senses or 
thought. 

*1'*“ ’’’hh snares and death, he 
(Shaftesbury] seemed to be smittuli with a bllndneas ae 
strange a* bis former dear-sightedness. 

Macaulay, Sir M 

8. Speoifloally, clairvoyance. 




clMTStardh (UCr'stliroli), v. t. To stiffen and 
dress with clear or pure starch : as, to clearstarch 
muslin. 

He took hia lodgtnga at the maiuion-bouee of a tailor's 
nidow, who washes and can efsor-shirak his bands. 

AddUon. 

clearstuolier (klfir'stilr''oh6r), n. One who 
olearetarohes. 

Glean linen come home from the eUar^archer’t. 

iHeketu. 

clearstory, clerestory (IdSr'sto'ri), pi. 
elearstorkSy^ clerestories (-ris). [The spelling 
clerestory is archaic, 
clearstory, which oc- 
curs in early mod. 

£., being also the 
proper present spell- 
ing; vctear + sto- 
r^', 80 called be- 
cause furnished with 
windows. Cf. hlind- 
story.'] 1. The upper 
story of a church, 
porrorated by a 
range of windows, 
which form the prin- 
cipal source of light 
for the central por- 
tions of the building. 

It Ih immediately over the 
triforluni, where a trifo- 
rlnm is present Where 
there Is no tritortum It 
rests immediately on the 

archesoftheatalesior.ln thsdrsi, Nomsnay. w.ci 
cases where such arches b, blind^tory, or nirorium. 
are not present, it occu- 
pies the corresponding position in the upper part of the 


Hence— 2. The raised part of the roof of a 
railroad-oar, which contains the ventilating 
windows. 

olearweed (kisr'wed), n. The Pileapumila, a 
low nettle-llke plant of the United States, with 
a smooth, shining, and pellucid stem, growing 
in moist shaded places. Also called riohweed, 
olearwing (klSr'wing), n. A sphinx-moth in 
which the wings are wansparent in the middle : 
as, the thysbe clearwing, Hemaris thyshe. 
cleatt fklet), ». [E. mal., < ME. ctete, var. of 
*ctite, < AS. elite : see cWfelJ If. The burdock. 
—2. Butter-bur. [Prov. Eng.1 
cleat^ (kl6t), n. [Formerly spelled cleet, clete; 
same as E. dial, date, a wedge; ME. oUte, clyte, 
also clote, a wedge (< AS. *dedt (1), not found), 
= MD. mt, kloet, D. kloot, a Wl, globe, = 
OHQ. ohloe, a ball, a bowl, MHO. also a knob, 
wedge, G. kloss, a clod, dumpling, =s Icel. klot, 
knob, = Norw. klot, klaate = Sw. klot = Dan. 
klode, a bowl, ball, globe. The forms and senses 
are not easily separated from those of tho re- 
lated oiofi and ciafi.] 1 . Naut . : 
* (a) A pieqe of wood or iron cou- 
si^ing of a bar with arms, to 
which ropes are belayed. (6) 
A piece of wood nailed down to 
secure something from slipping. 
-2. A piece of iron fastened 
rt'i. under a shoe to preserve the 

huSledto'lltaS?' sole.— 3. A piece of wood nailed 
on transversely to a piece of 
joinery for the purpose of securing it in its 
prOTer position or of strengthening it. Hence 
— *. A strip nailed or otherwise secured across 

■’ " — " " ' se, a8forsup- 

A trunnlon- 

. „ —J., Knight. 

cleat^ (klat), v. t, [< cleat^, n.] To strengthen 
with a cleat or cleats. 

cleats (klet), n. [Origin obscure.] In coal- 
mining, the principal set of cleavage-planes by 
which the coal is divided. Bituminous coal ia more 
or less distinctly stratlflsd — that Is, divided by pUnes par. 
allel to the bedding of the rooks above and beneath It. It 
is also almost always divided into thin layers by two seU 
of }olnt-pIanes nearly at right angles to each other and to 
the bedding. Of these two sets one is usually inure dis- 
tinct, and this la called the eltat. The surfaces exposed 
In mining on the line of this cleat, which are In reaJlty 
joint-planes of the coal, are called /oess and backs. Called 
in England board. 

claayabllity Od6-^-bll'l-tl), n. [< cleavahle: 
see -bUity.) Capability of cleavage. 

Hardness and atsaoabUUy of graina. _ 

8. Q. WaiiMms, Appllsd Geology, p. 67. 

clMtTabl* (kie'^^bl), a. [< eleave^ + -ohte.] 
Gapahle of being cleft or divided. 



olMvage OtW'vW), ». [< Cleaee^ + -oge.] 1, 
The act of cleaving or splitting, or the state of 
bemg olovdn. 

There is little to look upon with pleasure amidst this 
etsavoffe of party ties and rending of old assoolationa 

FoHtSghtly Rtv., N. 8., XL. 8. 
2. In mineral., the property possessed by many 
crystallized minorals of breaking readily in one 
or more directions, by which means surfaces 
more or less smooth are obtained, iho cleavage 
■hows the direction in which the force of cohesion is least. 
(Compare parting.) It ia deAned as perfect or eminent, 
tmMrfect, interrupted, etc., according to the ease with 
which the fracture takes place, and tho smoothness of the 
resulting surface ; also cubic, octah^ral, rkotnbohedral, 
pnsmattc, basal, etc., according to the direction of the 
fracture, 

8. In geol., the property possessed by oortain 
rooks of being easily split or divided into thin 
layers, it U chleAy the argillaceout rooks In which 
cl^envagu Is highly developed, and It seems to bo the result 
of metamorphUra combined with pressure. The cleavage 
of ruuflng-slate is tho best Illustration of this structure. 
'See clay slate, under clay.) Some rocks split into thin 
Jayers as a result of stratlAcatlon, but this Is not what Is 
properly understood by cleavage. Tyndall has shown that 
wax may have planes of cleavage developed In It by pres- 
sure ; but the only rocks In which cleavage-planes exist 
In perfection are those which have also undergone some 
niotaniorplilam. 8oe metamorphimi. 

4. In emhryol., segmentation, specifically of the 
vitcllus; distinctively called egg-cleavage or 
yolk-cUavage, See segmentation,— aiea.vtKC-oa.y- 
Ity, in etitbryol., the cavum segmeutarlum or hollow of a 
segmented vitollus or yolk which has become a vesicular 
morula ; tho interior of a blastula ; the cavity of a blasto- 
sphere ; a blastucmle or blastoctBloma.— Cleavage-^Ob* 
Ills, oleavage-oell, a blastomere (which see).— Olsav- 
agS-maSB, in embruol., any cell resulting from the seg- 
mentation of the vitellus or yolk of a gemiinating ovuui- 
cell : a murula-ccll. 

Tlie Arst step in the development of the embryo is the 
division of the vitelline substance into cleavage-masees. 

Uuxley, Anat. Vert., p. 10, 
cleave^ (klSv), v. i , ; prat, and pp. prop, cleaved, 
pret. also oeeaBionBlly clave, by confusion with 
pret. of cleave^, ppr. cleaving, [< ME. eleven, 
clevion, eleovicn, divicn, cliven (weak verb, pret. 
elevede, pp. cloved), < AS. cleofian, cUfian (weak 
verb, pret. cHfode, pp. clifod) ss 08. klibhon ss 
MD, D. kleven » MLCf. kletten, LG. klivtm = OHG. 
chlchen, MHG. G. klebm (= Sw. refl. klibba) 
= Dan. kltebe (not in Goth.), cleave, stick, ad- 
here ; a secondary verb, with orig. strong verb 
AS. "chjaw, etc. : gee oiwel. Ct. climb.^ 1. To 
stick ; adhere ; be attaohed ; cling : often used 
figuratively. 

If any blot hath cleaved to mine handa Job xxxi. 7. 


Orpah kissed her mother In law ; but Buth clave unto 
her. Kuth I. U. 

Kor I cleaved to a cause that I felt to be pure and true. 

Tennyson, Maud, xxvlU. 8. 
2. To fit closely. [Rare.] 

New honours come upon him, 

Like our strange garments, deave not to their mould 
But with the aid of use. Shak., Macbeth, 1. 8. 

clea've^ (klev), ». ; pret. cleft, clove, or clave (the 
last now archaic), pp. cleft, cloven, or cleaved, 
ppr. cleaving. [< mE. eleven, cleoven (prop, 
stiong verb, pret. olaf, cletf, clef, cleef, pi. cloven, 
pp. doven, dove; wso, as trans., woak, pret. 
cleved, pp. cleft), < AS. cledfan (strong verb, 
pret. cle^, pi. clufon,pp. ctofen) = 08. klio- 
bhan = D. kloven = HLG. kloven, Jeliven, LG. 
klbben = OHG. ehlioban, MHG. G. klieben = 
Icel. kyitfa = Sw. klyfva = Dan. Move (not in 
Goth.), split, divide, prob. =s L. glubere, peel, 
= Gr. yMKpeiv, hollow out, engrave (see glyph, 
glyptic). Not related to ofcarci.] I. trans. 1, 
To part or divide by force : rend apart ; split or 
rive; separate or sunder into parts, or (ngora- 
tively) seem to do so: as, to cleave wood; to 
cleave a rook. 

Daniel seyde, “sire kynge, tbi dre 
That viikotttn knyjtes anui 


3t. To part or open naturally. 

Every beast that partsth the hoof, and afsawtA the cleft 
hito two olawa, Deut, xlv. 6. 

■Sm 1. SpHit, Jtip. etc. See rend. 

n. intrans. To come apart; divide; split; 
open; especially, to split with a smooth plane 
fracture, or in layers, as certain minerals and 
rooks, cleavage, 2 and 8. 

The Roche eUef lu two, and In that elevynge was oure 
Lord hldd. ManUevitle, Travels, p. 86. 

As If the world should cleave, and that slain men 
Should solder up the rift. Shak,, A. and C., ill. 4. 
In a graenatone-dike in the Magdalen Channel, the feld- 
spar cleaved with the angle of albite. 

Darwin, Oeol. Observations, 11. 18, note, 
cleavelandlte (klev'lM-fiit), n, [After the 
American mineralogist Parker Vleavdand ( 1780- 
1858).] Alamellar variety of the feldspar albite, 
from Chesterfield in Massachusetts, 
cleaver^ (klS'vCr), n. [< cleave^ + -erl. See 
eleavers.l 1. That which cleaves or sticks. 

....... _ .. — , .... ........ ^ piece of soaked 

...lich, when tho leather 
the stone may be lifted; a 


is pressed close to a s 


His cheeks they qulvi . 

Coleridge. 

When Abraham offered up hia son, 

He clave the wood wberewlUi it might be done, 

Longfellow, Wayside Inn, Torquemada. 
Like a spire of land that stands apart 
Cleft from the main. Tennyeon, Princess, Iv. 
And the mountain’s granite ledge 
Cleaves the water like a wedge. 

Whittier, Grave by the Lake. 
2. To produce or effect by cleavage or clear- 
ance ; make a way for by force ; hew out : as, 
to cleave a path tlmiugb a wilderness. 

The crowd dividiw dove 

An advent to the throne. Tinnymm, Prlnoess, Hr. 


2. See cleavers, 1. 

cleaver^ (kle'vOr), «. [< cleave^ + -erl.] 1. 
One who or that which cleaves or splits. Spe- 
cifically — 2. A heairy knife or long-bladed 
hatchet used by butchers for cutting coroasses 
into joints or pieces. 

We had pr 

and the bnlcl — „ 

Journal to Stella, xxxlv. 

3. A cutting-tool with a sharp edge, used in 
place of a wedge for flitting timber.— Butcher*! 
Oleavar. flee Charles’s Wain, under wain. 

cleaverB, cliyers (kis' v6rz, kUv'ferz), n. [Prop, 
pi. of oleaverh {diver being a dial, form resting 
on the orig. form of cleavd, namely AS. eliftan, 
ME. clivien, etc. : see cleave^ and clivci, and of. 
divert; ano, for the form, divert). The plants 
are so called from their cleaving together or to 
clothes, etc. ; cf. clivc^, burdock, of like origin.] 

1 . A plant, Galium Jparine, also called goose- 
grass, used to somo extent in medicine as a 
diuretic and sudorific, it has a square Jointed stem, 
with short reflexed prickles on the angles, and eight narrow 
loaves at each Joint. Also rarely In sminilar, cleaver, diver. 

2. Tufts of grass. [Prov. EngO —8. [In form 
divers.'] The refuse of wheat. [Prov. Eng.] 

cleayirg-knifa (kle'ving-nif), n. A coopers' 
tool for riving juggles, or blocks of timber, into 
staves. Also caUed J^otc. 

cleohd, clechte (klesh'a), a. [F. dSch^, tern. 
cUchie, < L. as if "davicatus, < davis, a key: see 
clavis.'] In her. : (a) Voided or pierced through- 
out, and so much 
perforated that 
the chief sub- 
stance is taken 
from it, leaving 
nothing visible 
but a narrow 
edge or border: 
said of an ordi- 
nary or bearing, 
as a cross so represented. (6) Having arms 
which spread or grow broader toward Qie ex- 
tremities, and are usnally obtusely pointed: 
said of a cross. 

clecki (klek), V. t. or i. [E. dial, and Sc., < ME. 
deken, < loel. kleMa = Sw. klddca sa Dan. kkekke, 
hatch. Cf. Goth. KiaAs in comp, niu-klahs, new- 
born.] To hatch ; litter. 

deck** (klek), «. iCt, clocM, duck,] The noise 
made by a brooding hen when provoked; a 
oluok, Broekett. [Prov. Eng.] 

cleokar (klek'Arl, n. [< deckX + -«rl.] A ben 
Bitting, or desirous of sitting, on Her eggs. 
Broekett. [Prov. Eng.] 

cleddnff, eleddn (kl^’hig, -in), n. [Verbal n. 
of A brood; a litter. [Prov. Eng. 

cleokiiig-tizae, cleekin-tiine (Uek'ing-, Uek'- 
in-tim), n. The time of hatching or littering: 
the time of birth. [Prov. Eng. and ^otoh. J 
aeckin-Hme’s ayo canty time. Scott, Guy Mannerins, L 

clffdt, cleddef. Variants of clad, preterit of 
clothe. Chaucer. 

cleddyo (kled'yfi), n. [Bepr. W. oleddeu or 
dedduf, pi. deadyfau, as L. gladius, a sword: 
see claymore.] In Celtic antiq., a sword, usu- 
ally of bronze, and having the form which, is 
described as leaf-shaped (^see sword), the toni^e 
being in one piece with uie blade, and the bar- 
rel of the hilt being formed by riveting a plate 
of wood, bone, or horn ux>on each side oF^e 
tongue. 


ww 


daddyo 


CMdyOt Rosntl IrWi Aeadamjr, Dublin. 
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d8ft|(nftlnf (Ueft'grftl'tlng), n. Bee 

Olegi (kleg), e. pret. and pp. ebffogd, ppr. 
dogging, [Cl. dagK dog, day,} To cling; od- 


tenaoioos; mixed with clay: applied to soil. Icel*^li'j = Norw.*:%o*»DM.A:i«OTe,ahorBe- 


ctoMenh] 1. The qneliigr of befaag. olen«rt| 
mildness of temper, as shown by a snpexior to 
an itiferiori or by an aggrieved person to the 
offender; disposition to spare or forgive; 
mercy; leniency; forbearance. 


of daw. 


L clay: applied 
i), n. An obsolete or dialectal variant 


01 Ulte brente, or tnlbano 

PalladUtt, Uuibondrto (E. E. X. S.), p. M. 
To Mvo her from the *el*e 
Of vtiUuro Death, and those relentless eUi*. 

B. Joruon, Underwoods, cll. 

L V, t. See dead, 
ling, n. See deading, 

V, and n. See deik, 

<deett, n. An obsolete form of deaV-, deat^, 
cleetrest, n. An obsolete plural of diffi, 
clef (kief), n, [< F. c/^/f OF. do, cte/ e: Sp. 
clave, now llavo a= Pg. cnave, a key, dave. a 
clef, SB It. cMavo, < L. davit, a key: see davts,] 
Id mutie, a character placed upon a staff to in- 
dicate the name and pitch of one of its degrees, 
so that the names of the others may be known. 
Three clefs are In common use : (1) The O clef, or violin- 
«lef, Indioatlns tlist the second line of the staff corresponds 


m 


a. Cdsf, MvioUn-cUf. S, r. Felaf, erbstscleC tf. Ccisf. 

to the O next shove middle C ; (S) the K clef, or ban clef, 
indlcatlns that the fourth line of the staff corresponds to 
'"‘-0 r next below middle C ; (uid (8) the C clef, Indicating 


1«r 


m SI ^ 


(only 

nfST OS. -I 


fly, prob. from root of dog, dagl-, day, etc., as 
that which ‘sticks'; of. ctooi.] A name of 
various insects which are troublesome to horses 
and cattle from their blood-sucking habits, as 
the great horsefly or breeze, Tabanuo bovinuo, 
also called the g^fly; the Chryaopa cacuUena 
(see Chryaopa) ; and, in Scotland, the Hamato- 
pota pluviaiia, a smaller grayish-colored fly. 

Uomots, cUg$, and clocks. Sylvuter, tr. of Du Bortas. 
olflg^ (kleg), n. [Var. of gleg^, q. v.] A clever 
person. [Prov. ^g.] 
elaldo-. See dido-. 

oleik, cleek (kl§k), v. [Sc., < ME. cleken; north- 
ern (unassibilatod) form otdeach. cleUsh, clutch : 
see clutch^, o.] I. trana. 1. To clutch; snatch; 
seize ; catch, os by a hook. 

Why, vnoonond knaves, an I duke yowo 
I scnoll felle yow, he my faith, for all youro false frswdei. 

i’or* Playi, p. SaiO. 

He eleikit up ane cniklt club. 

Wyf gf AudiHrmwshty (Child’s Ballads, VIII. 11&). 

2. To steal. 

n. intrant. To take one's arm; link together. 
Burna, 

Cl6ik, cleek (^kisk), n. r< deik, cleek, v, Cf. 
clutch^, n.] 1. An iron hook. — 2. The arm. — 

3. A club with an iron head used in playing 
golf. [Scotch in all senses.] 

cleigto-. See eliato-. 
clelthral. a. See enthral. 

Olem^ (klom), V . ; pret. and pp, clemmed, ppr. 
clemming. [< ME. *elemmen. < AS. *clemman 
' anly in comp, be-demman, fasten, confine) := 

>S. *klemmian (in comp, bi-klemmian, fasten, 
confine, ant-klemmian, press upon, urge! = MD. 
D. klemmen, pinch, clench, oppress, = mlG. LG. 
klommen, pinch, compress, = OHG. *chlemman 
(incomp. bi-cMcmman),}SMQ. G. klemmen, pSxioh, 
cramp, squeeze, jam, =: Dan. klemme, pinch, 
!o, jom, =5 Norw. ktemma, klcema, klemba 


of ths F olsf. The form of all these characters has resulted 
from gradual clionges of the Uothlo letters 0, F, and C. 
See s(^. 

(kleft), n. [Early mod. E. also dift, < 
ME. clifl, elyft. and erroneously cltf (perhaps < 
AS. *dyjfl, not found; otherwise Scand.), a= 
D. Wqrf =r OHG. chlt^ft, G. Waft a Icel. klttft 
a Norw. kluft, klyft a 8w. klyfi, klyfta a Dan. 
hlSft, a cleft, crack, etc. ; from the verb : AS. 
dodfan a D. kloven, etc., cleave, split: see 
doave^, and of. cloved — clouglO-.} 1. A space 
or opening made by cleavage ; a crevice ; a fls- 
aure; a furrow; a rift; a chink. 

Therby also . . . ys a sclssur or clyfte In the Stone 
Hooke so myche that a man may almost lye therliie. 

Tortcington, Dlorlo of Eng. Travell, p. 43. 

He will smite the great house with breaches, and tliu 
little house with Amos vi. 11. 

The great eleft of Wady Monsa was hidden from view. 

The Century, XXXI. 14. 
Hi, The point where the legs are joined to the 
body; the crotch. Chaucer,~-3i, That which 
is cloven; a cloven hoof. [Bare.] 

Every beast that parteth the boot, and cleaveth the eh*ft 
into two claws. Deut xlv. 6. 

4 . A disease of horses characterized by a crack 
-on the bend of the pastern.— 6. A piece made 
by splitting: as, a clcff of wood.— Branchial hleft. 
Bee Mtiticdtef.— Primitive cerebral cleft, in embrgoi., 
a deep furrow separating cerebral vesicles or brain-blsd- 
ders.— Visceral cleft, in ambryof., a fissure between vis- 
ceral arches of the neck ef a vertebrate embryo, placed 
transversely across the front or sides of the neck ; a prlml- 
tlve glll-sltt. See cut under amnion. 

^Ueft). l^terit and past participle of 

•clefts (kleft), p, a, [Pp. ot deave^, ti.] 1. Split ; 
divide ; cloven. 

I never did on ef^/t Parnassus dream. Dryden. 

2. In bot,, divided half-way down or somewhat 
further, with narrow or acute sinuses between 
the lobes: applied to a lobed leaf, oal 3 rx, etc. — 
C^.hOOf. See Ao<ir.— deft palate. Seepoitafe.- in a 
cleft sUok, in a scrape ; in a fix, dlloisma, or awkward 
predluament, [CoUoq.l 

1 never saw his equal to put a fellow tn a eUgt^atiek. 

J.ever. 

4Sleft-(nraft (kleft'grkft), V. t. To ingraft (a 
plfmt) by cleaving the stock and inserting a 


clamp) = Sw. kl&mma, pinch, squeeze. In later 
use taken as equiv. to danii, ti., as a denomina- 
tive of dami, n,, but prop, a factitive verb, 
with rog. vowel-ohang^ from the pret. *klam 
of an assumed verb, Teut. (Goth.) *kliman, 
AS. ^climman, press or adhere together, stick; 
mixed with dam^, and also with ss cleam : 
see c/ami, elam^, eJmfi =3 cleam.} I. irana, 1. 
Topinoh; compress; stop up by pressure; clog, 
— 2. To pinch with hunger; starve. 

My entrails 

Were cUmm'd with keeping a perpetual fast. 

Mauinger, The Roman Actor, 11. 1. 

What! will he dem me and my followersT 
B, Jonton, " ' 


n. intrana. To die of hunger; starve. 

fiord U the choice when the valiant must est their srmes 
or clem. B. Jonton, Every Han out of bis Humour, lU. & 

[In ail senses prov. Eng.] 
cleiii'<f (klem), V. t. A vanant of cleam, 
clem*(klomj,a. [Var.of cto»t*,o.,q.v.] Same 
nBdam^. [^otcli.] 

clematllie (klem'a-tinh 41. [< ClemaUa + -f4te>.] 
An alkaloid found in Clematis Fitalba. 
Olematig (klem'^tis), n. [L., < Gr. ahiparlg, 
clematis (so called fromitslong, lithe branches), 
dim. of a vine, branch, twig, < akav, 

break, lop, prune.] 1 . A genus of plants, most- 
ly herbaceous climbers, natural order Ranutum- 
lacece. There are many species, ustlves ot temperate oll- 
niateo. The flowers ore without petals, hut the sepals sre 
petalold and often large and brightly colored. The fruit Is 
n heed of many acbenia, with long bearded styles. C. Kt- 
_ . species ot Europe, known as traMfsr's- 


— luading them first with Its copious clusters of white 
blossoms, and afterward with its plumose-toUed, silky 
heads. The virgin 's-bower ot the United States, C. F<iyi- 
niatut, Is a simllsr species. There ore many forma In cuftl- 
vation, with large flowers of various colors, mostly varie- 
ties or hylirids that have been obtained from C. Pmedla ot 
Europe, C. lanuginota of China, and the Japanese speclee 
C. ftorida, C. aturea, and C. Fortunel. 

2. [1. c.] A plant of the genus ClemaUo, 
olemet, «. t. An obsolete form of deam, 
clemeneet (klem'ens), n. [< F. domortce^ow 
cUmence, < L. dementia ; see clemeney.} Ulem- 
enoy. Spenser, 

clemency (klem'gn-si), it. [Formerly demence, 
q. V. ; as %). Pg. domoneia sa It. demema, de- 
iieiMria, < L. ’ " ' 


The only proteoUon which the conquered could find was 
In the moderation, the eltmmey, and the enlaiwd policy 
ot the conquerors. Uaeauiay, Warren Hastings. 

Cltmeney, he [Seneca] says, is an habitual dltpositlou 
to gentleneM In the application of punishments. 

Lteky, Europ. Morals, 1. 109. 

2. Softness or mildness, as of the elements: as, 
the clemeney of the weather. 

These and other things fable they of Uie Hyperborel. to 
which Solinua oddeth many other, of the elemeneie ot the 
ayre, etc. PurcAas, Pilgrimage, p. 896. 

sgyn. 1. Mercifulness, Indulgence, forgiveness, compos- 
slon, tenderness, gentleueas. 

element (klem'ent), a. [< F. dement, now cW- 
mentss Sp. Pg. It. demente, < L. demen(t-)8, mild, 
calm, son, gentle, placid, orig. of the weather, 
fig. of disposition, mild, gentle, tranquil, merci- 
ful; of uncertain origin; aceordingto one view 
orig. ‘languid,' ‘weary,* ppr. of ^/^clem aa 8kt. 
■V^ gram, be weary.] Mila in temper and di^- 
sition; gentle; forbearing; lenient; meroliqi; 
compassionate; tender. 

re more element than vile BMli. 
[0 a third. 

Hhak., Cymbeline,v< 4 
ogyn. Forbearing, indulgent, forgiving. 

Clementine (klem'gn-tln), a, and ». [< MU 
Clcmcntinus, < Clem4m{t-)a, Cloraent.] I. o. Ot' 
or pertaining to one of several ecclesiastics 
named Clement, especially— (1) St. Clement, 
bishop ot Borne in the first ceutuiy j (2) Pope 
Clement V. (1805-1314) ; (3) Clement VII. (1378- 
1304), the first of tho antipopes of Avignon. — 
Olsmentlns liturgy, a very early, probably aute-Mcene, 
(Ireek liturgy, so cMled liecaune It has come down to us 
incorporated in the eighth book of tlia work kaown m the 
“Apostolical Constitutions," which is ascribed in its Greek 
title to St. Clement of Rome, ft is, liowever, not Roman, 
hut Oriental In type, and has been assigned by some au- 
thorities to the pairlarchste of Antiocli. 

n. R. 1. One of a series of conipilations at- 
tributed to St. Clement.— 2. pi. That part of 
the body of canon law which contains the col- 
lections made by Pope Clement V. of the acts 
of the Counoil of Vienne, a. d. 1311-12, with tho 
addition of some of his decretals.— >3. A fol- 
lower of, or a believer in the authority of, tho 
antipope (Element VII. 

clemently (klem'ent-li), adv. With mildness 
of temper; mercifully. 

conclle thli 

Jer, Taylor, Diss. from Popery, 11. 9. 

clemmyld (klem'i-id), n. A member of the fam- 
ily Clemmyidce. 

Olemmsridb (kle-mi'i-dS), n. pi, [NL., < Clem- 
mya + -idee,} A family of turtles, typified by 
the genus Clemmya: generally, but not proper- 
ly, Imown as Emydiqva. 

clemn^oid (klem'i-oid), a, and n. [< Clemmya 
+ -oi'a.] I, a. Pertaining to or having the 
characters of the Clemmyida. 

n. n. A clemmyid or emydid. 

Olemmyg (klem'is), n. [NL., < (3r. aktpyvt, a 
turtle.] A genus ot turtles, tj^icol ot the fam- 
ily Clemmyida;. 

clench, clinch (klench, kllnch), V, [The form 
elinoh (early mod. E. dynche. Sc. unassibilated 
dink) is later than clertch, wnioh is the normal 
form ; < ME. denehen, also "clcnAwn (spelled cleyn- 
ken) (pret. clenehede, pp. deynt, dent), clench, 
rivet, < AS. *dencan fm comp, be-dencan, Bos- 
wqrth, ed. Toller, Supn.), x; OHG. chlankhan, 
chlenken, klenkan, MHg. klenken, fasten, k^t, 
bind, tie, ss D. klinken as Dan. klinke ss Sw. Norw. 
klinka, clench, rivet; appar. the factitive of 
dank, and so prop, applied to fastening with 
nail or rivet and hammer, and so in later use 
(E. clinch. Sc. clink) merged with the closely re- 
lated dink: see dink,] J, trana. If. To nail 
or fasten. 

Hta Bom was Book : the Cros was brede [bosrdl 
Whou Crist for vs ther-ou was eleynt. 

Uoly Hood (E E T. S.), p. UE 
lUthe ark) sMl be eleungked ouer-ilka dele. 

With noylos that are both noble and newe. 

York Playk, p. 48. 

2. To secure or fasten, os a nail, staple, ot other 
metallic fastening, by beat^g down ue point 
after it has been dnven tnrough something: 


, rivet.— 3. To bring together a^ set fln^y, ag 

memia, < L. dementia, < demeH{t-)a, mild: see the teeth; doable up tightly, as the 



The tope l MtUd rM(»h with my fiito elituM. 


CtmA'd her flncen till they bit the 


bit the palm, 
i, lemoelot and Elaine. 
I know you, laid Eve, ehnehiitg her teeth and her little 
flgt. 0. .fieode, Love me Little, Love me Long. 

4. To grasp or seize firmly or convulsively; 
gripe. 

^ He lette him on the benohe 

Hie harpe (or to etenehe. 

'King Horn (K. K. T. 8.), 1. 1476. 
aa a diver grasps a gem. 
Ditraeli, Coniiigsby, vll. 7. 
6. Figuratively, to fix or Bccure by a finishing 
touch or blow ; confirm, as an argument or an 
action, in some unanswerable or irresistible 
way; establish firmly. 

But the Council of Trent goes much further, and elineh- 
eth the Mulness as effectually as possible. South. 

Aubrey not only refused to marry his cousin, butelencArd 
his refusal by marrying some one else. 

B'arrrn, Ten Thousand a Year. 
A tannt that clench'd his purpose like a blow ! 

Tennyson, Princess, v. 
0. Kaut., to calk slightly with oakum, in antici- 
pation of foul weather. 

n. tnfrons, 1. To gripe.-— 2. To seize or 
gripe another, or one another, with a firm grasp 
or hold, as in wrestling: as, the men clenched. 
— 8t. To pun. 


^'Swtn <^eco8omatous pteropods, of the family flW- 
aUeida (or CAivolintdas), ba^g a straight tri- 


tn^ar shell, sharp-pointed 
jenind, ' 



, with a triangular 
oral aperture in front. C. 

^ramidata is an example. 
r&ron and Leaueur, 1810.— 

2. In entom.: (o) A genus 
of coleopterousinsects. Mul- 
aant. (b) A genus of lepi- 
oopteroua insects. Stejthene, , 

3834. (c) A genus of dipterous cMeraj»i 
insects, liesvoidy, 1863. 

OleodorldSB (kle-o-dor'i-d«), n, /»f. [NL., < Cleu- 
dora, ^ + -mIo!.] A family of pteropods, named 
by J. E. Gray in 1840 from the genus Cletnhra. 
Oleomachean (klfi-o-ma'ke-fm), a. and n. I. a. 
Of or pertaining to Cleoraaohns, a Greek tragic 
poet of the fifth century B. c. : as, the Clcoma- 
chean verse or meter. See II. 

n, n. In anc. jtros,, a verse consisting of 
Ionics a majoro in dimeters, with contraction 
in the last foot of each dimeter, and admitting 
of anaolasis, so that its sohome is 


2. Tooalltoone'aBoU; Invite; aummon. 

H« eluvcde to him hli chsumberlsyne. 

Plorit and Blaunehcfiur, L 407. 
wd hym hl« clerkei. 
tr of Macedoine (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 880. 


3. To call by the name of ; name. 



In hi* time (Sir Philip Sidney’*], I liellevo, It (clenching] 
oKuemled flr*t into the pulpit, where, If you will give me 
leave to clcmh too, it yet llnd* the benefit of It* clergy. 

tiryden, Def. of EpH. to 2il pt. Conq. of (Iranada. 

clench, clinch (klench, klinoh), n. [< clench, 
clinch, 0 .] 1. A catch; a grip; a persistent 
clutch. 

He grasped hi* stole 

With convulsed clcnehet. KeaU. 

2. That which holds fast or clenches; aolenoh- 
er (or olineher); a holdfast. 

1 believe in you, but that's not enough : 

Give ray conviction a clinch. 

Browning, Master Hugues of Haxc-Ootha. 
8. Nmt,, a mode of fastening large ropes, con- 
sisting of a half-hitch with tho end stopped back 
to its imrt by 
seizings. Tlio 
outer end of a 
hawser is bent 
by a clench to 
the ring of the 
anchor. E, II. 
Knight.— M. A 
pun or play on 
words. 

The ladies smile, and with their fan* delight 
To whisk a clinch aside, then all goes right. 

Beau, and VI., Epll. to Wit at Several Weapons. 

Nay, ho (Ben Jonson) was not free from tlio lowest 
and most groveling kind of wit, which we coll daichee, of 
which “ Every Man in hi* Humour” is liifliilUdy full, and, 
which Is worse, the wittiest person* In the drama speak 
them. Dryden, Pef. of Ejdl. to 2d pt. (’oiiq. of (Iranada. 
B. A mode of securing a nail, staple, or the like, 
by turning over the point and hammering back 
into the wood the portion bent over, 
clench-bolt (klench'bdlt), n. A bolt with ono 
eud designed to be bent over to prevent with- 
drawal. 

cleni^er, clincher (klen'-, klin'chOr), n. 1. 
One who clenches, or that which is used for 
clenching, as a cramp or piece of iron bent 
down to fasten anything. — 2. A tool used for 
clenching or bending over tho point of a nail, 
to prevent its withdrawal. — 8. A retort or re- 
ply so decisive aa to close a controversy ; an 
unanswerable argument : as, the bishop’s letter 
is a cleneher. 

clench-n&ll (klench'nal), n. A nail made of 
such material that it can be clenched.— Bove 
clencb-nail, a clenoh-noll with a iquore end : *» named 
from the mode of using such nails in libat-bulUUng, where 
they are clenched by hammering down the end, or by pla- 
cing over It a little diamond -shaped piece of metal called 
a rove, and riveting the end of the clench-nail down upon 
ft, thus drawing the planks flrmly together, 
cleucll-rillg (klench ' ring), n. A lap-ring, or 
open rin^n which the paris on the sides of the 
opening overlap each other. • K. H. Knight. 
olenet, a. a Middle English form of clean, 
Clengt. V. An obsolete mrm of cling. 

Clenk (Uenk), v, A dialectal form of clinh. 
clentf.a. [ME. Ct. elintSl, clinty.] Steep; high; 
rooky. 

The ihlp ay shot furth o tho shire washes, 

Aiqwo elyntbe at a clyfle, or a elent hllle,— 

Eft dump In the depa os all drowne wolde, 

Dutruet&n of Troy (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 1B06. 

Olaodont (kl«..^-d6'rft), n. [Nl*., < Gr- n^eo^^pa, 
name of a Daoaid aaa of a nymph.] 1. A genoe 


Oleome (kl^-o'me), n. [NL. (Innnmus), < Idj. 
cleome, an unidoiitifiod plant ; origin uncertain. 
Tho NL. term is referred by some to Gr. n'Mitiv, 
shut (see closed, r.), in reference to the parts of 
the flower.] A large genus of herbaceous and 
shrubby plants, natural order Capimridaccw, 
natives principally of tropical America, Egypt, 



and Arabia. Many of tlie species have showy 
flowers, and a few are cultivated for ornament, 
as C. gninoso, C. rosea, etc. 

Oleonideet (kle-on'i-do), n. pi. [NL,, < Cleonvg 
+ -kiaiiji A family of coleopterous insects, 
named from tho genus Cteonug. Kirby, 1837. 

Oleonus (klS-d'nus), B. [NL. (SchOnherr, 1826) ; 
also Cleonig (Mogorlo, 1821),] A large genus 
of CurculionitUe or weevils, characterized by 
an elongate and convex body, a short and thick 
rostrum, and apical antenum with tlioir second 
joint longer than the third. The genn* is i-epro- 
sented by 12 sitocics In the United States, and there nre 
upward of 165 in all. Several (oe<l upon tho pine and the 
larch. 


.... . . IfVien, clipien, 

AS. cleopian, clypian, clitnan = ONorth. cliopia, 
clioppia, call, cry out. Connections unknown . 
I. mtrang. To give a call; cry out; appeal. 


.... ’layi., 

Sir Qaicagne and the Green Knight (E. E. T, S.), 1. 1310. 
Clepe at his (lore, or knokke with a stooii. 

Chaueer, Miller’s Tale, I. 246. 
CUping for vengeance of this treachery. 

Mir. JorUag*., p. 447. 
To the sod* I derm 

, ,..ech. 

Kmrton and SaeleviUe, Oorhodne. 
n. trana. 1. To call ; call upon ; cry out to. 
In trlbulocioun thou Inwordll depidUt me. 

WycMf, Ps. Ixu. 8. 


ttihlitiom NAewfc., Hamlet, 1. 4. 

Judas I am, ydcpnl Machaixeus. Shak., L. L. t., v. a 
Blit oumc, thou goddess fair aud free, 

III Heaven ydtpd Kuphriwyno. 

MilUm, L' Allegro, 1. 12. 

[Tho word is now used only archaically, chiefly 
in tho past participle.] 

olejiet, n. [< clcjw, V.] A cry; an appeal; a 

with dcfice oml rries. Surrey, dtneid, 11. 

clepps (kleps), «. [E. dial., prob. var. of clip\ w. 
CL clnmp^, clnm^, «.] A wooden instrument 
for pulling woods out of corn. Grose. [Prov. 
Eng,] 

clepsammia (klep-sum'i-fi), n. ; pi. clepgammia 
(-e). [NL,, < Or. K^inrriv (s^rV'-)» steal, + ap- 
sand.] An instnuneut, as an hour-glass, 
for measuring time by tbe dropping or flowing 
of sand. 

Olepslne (kleji-si'no), n, [NL,, < Or. 
theft, < it>.i7TTnv, steal.] A genus of tho order 
Hirudinca, including some of the lower forms 
of loeohes, in which the sinus and other vessels 
form a continiujus system of cavities contain- 
ing blood, aud in which the segmental organs 
open into the simisc^s by ciliated apertures. 
It is tho typical genus of tho family Clepginida, 
C. biflculata is an example. Savigny, 1817. 

Olepsinea (klop-sin'e-R), «. pi. [NL., < Clepsine 
4- -e«.] A tribe of leeches, containing tho 
family Clepsinidai or Glossoporido', character- 
ized by the development of a protrusile probos- 
cis to the mouth. 

ClepsinidtB (klep-sin'i-dfi), n. pi. [NL., < 
Clepsine 4- -ida;.\ A family of suetorial anne- 
lids, or leeches, of tho order Hirudinea, typified 
by the genus Clepsine : by some culled Glosao- 
porido!. 

Clepsydra (klep ' si - di*ft), n. ; pi, clepaydraa 
(-drfiz) or elepsydrw (-dre). [< L. ckpevdra, 

< Gr, KXti/n'dpa, < (tXt'irrejv {sTitMi-), steal, nido, 
4- w5w/>. water: see water.] 1. A device for 
measuring time by the amount of water dis- 
ohurged from a vessel through a small aperture, 
the quantity discharged in a given uni] of time, 
as an hour, being first determined, in Uie oiaer 
clepsydra* thu hmirs wuro measured 
by the aiiikfng of the Biirface of thu 
water III thu vessel uuiitaining it. In 
others thu water run from one vumuI 
Into another, thcru iHiing in tliu lower 
a pluuo of cork or light wood, which 
HH the vesHul niled rose and tlnm 
indicated the hour. In later clopHydra* 
the hour* have 
hecn imtlcatud hy 
a dial. In hg. 2, 
the float. A, is at- 
tached to the end 
of a chain, which 
1* wound around 
thu spindle. It, and 
has at It* other ex- 
tremity the conn- 
tcrwelght.C.When 
water is admitted 
from the cistern,/), 
the float rises, and 
the counlorweiuhl 
descend* and turns 
the spindle, on the end of w hich is a hand which marks 
the hours on a ilial os In a clock. In modern times a mer- 
curial clepsydra has been employed for the exact measure- 
ment of very short Intervals, the nmoiiut of mercury flow- 
ing out being determined by a lialancc. 

2. A chemical vessel. Johnson. — 3f, [cnp.] 
f NL. ] In sool., a genus of mollusks; the water- 
ing-|>ot called Aspergillum. 8chu- 

Cleptt. Ihretorit and past participle of clepe. 

OlepticinSB (klop-ti-srnd), n.pl. [NL., < Cl^. 
ficus, 1, -f -ino?.] A subfamily of labroid fishes, 




f. Clap*ydr.i from si 


*1 Clepsydra, 


are very protractile. 

Oleptieng (klep'ti-kus), n, [NL.] 1. IntokA., 
a genus of labroid fishes, typical of the sub- 
family ClejtUcinw or Cleptici formes. Cuvier, 1829. 
— 2, In entom., a genus of bynaenopterous in- 
sects. 

cleptomania, kleptomania (klep-t^m&'nH), 
rt. [NL. , < Gr. K^inrmv, steal, 4- pavia, madness.] 
A mania for pilfering; a supposed speoios of 


moral insanity, exhibiting’ Itself in an irresisti- 
ble propensity to steal. 

Tills Is vrhttt the poor csll shonlKUng, the rich end 
learned eleptmiiania. 1>. JerroUl, Ht. James and St. Giles. 

devtonu^ao, kleptomaniac (kiop-t^m&'ni- 
ak), a. and n. [< rlephmania, after woatoe.] 
1. a. Pertaining to or oharacterizod by clepto- 
mania. 

H, n. One who Ih affected with cleptomania. 

oloro^t, a. and r. An obHoloto form of ckar. 

olore^t, n. A sort of kercluef. 

With kerchlefes or cUreii of fyiie cypres. 

Hoff, in WrlBht. 

elorestorlalf (kler'Ht6''ri-al), a. [< ckrentor^f + 
-nh] Pertaining to a clearstory. Quoted in Ox- 
ford Glossary. 

blerastory, ». s«>e clearstory. 

clergessef, n. [Mbh, < t)P. elcrgesse, fom. of 
cforc, a learuod person, a clerk: see clerk.] A 
learned woman. 

She was a noble efsrjr/ssse, andof Astronomye cowdushe 
I-nough, for Merlin hadde hlr taiiaht. 

MevKn (E. E. T. S.), 111. G08. 

olergiable. a. Stio clergyable. 

olergialt (kl^r'ji-nl), «. TME. cleraeal, < clorgie, 
clergy, + -al. Ci. Pr. ehrial and E. clerical.] 
Pertaining to the clergy; learned; clerkly; 
olerioal. Also olergical. 

We seme wonder wyso, 

Owe temies ben ao rleri/ial and (|iieynto. 

Chattoer, Prol. to Oaiion s yeoman s Talc, 1. 199. 

OlMTglallyt (hl^r'ji-al-i), adv. [ME. clcrgyally, 
clwgiallichc ; < clergUil + -ly'^.] 1 . Like a'clork ; 
in a learned or clerkly manner. 

Ac Ich can nouht constryo Catoun ICiitol no cttrgiaMiehf. 

reden. i’lVrs 1‘lumnan (f!), vlll. 84. 

fi. Skilfully. 

Thsine olarett and Creotto, ctenjyaUu reniiuuu (caused to 
run], 

With oondothei (ulle curintig alio of dene silvyro. 

Mortg Arthvrn (E. E. 'I'. 8.), 1. 200. 

blergiaat, ». See clernion. 

olerglcalf (kl6r'ji-kal), «. K clergy 


tf^tans to Virgin, etc. (E. K, T. p. 07. 
An ounce of mother- wit la worth a pound of tiergy. 

(Hdprvverb. 

Benefit of clergy, in oU Eng. taw, the exemption of the 
persons of ecdesfastlcg from criminal process before a sec- 
ular judge ; or a privlleae by which a clerk, or person In 
’irs, claimed to be dellv' — * *" — “ — 


. eilverefl to hIs ordinary to purge 

himself of felony, litis aiiumalous privilege (which never 
‘ “‘“■esjjBrst asiumod to give Immunity to 


offenses, lu all laymen who could read (originally few In 
nnmbor). It was first legally recognised liy stat. 8 £dw. I., 

It. Ii. 1274; was modinedin 1618, under Henry VIlI.; and 
wholly repealed by 7 and 8 Ueorge IV., 1827.— Blaek 
7, in Russia, the regular or monastic clergy.— Divine 
of the clergy. Seo <fmne.— White clergy, in 

mtwiK, the secular or parochial clergy. 

clergyable, clerglable (kl6r'ji-n-bl), a. [< 
clergy, 2, + -able,] Entitled to or admitting of 
the beneilt of clergy: as, a clergyable felony. 

UrgyaMe felonies ma; 

Blactuto7ie, Commeni 

clergyman (klAr'ji-mmi), n. ; pi. clergymen 
(-men). [Not in ME.'; < clergy + man.! A 
memlwr of the eder^; a man in holy orders; 
a man regularly authorized to preach the go8- 
jtel and administer ordinances according to 
the rules of any particular denomination of 
Christians. In England the term is common- 
ly restricted to mmisters of the established 
cuurch. 

I wluh to iiiakc a note of the ohango taking place In the 
mcniiltig Ilf the word elergymtin. It used tu signify “one 
In holy orders," but Is now applied indiscriminately to all 
preachers. AT. and Q., 7th ser., II. 227. 

He will oven speak well of the bishop, though I tell him 
It is unnatural in a beneflued clergyman. 

George Eliot, Mlddlemaroh, 1. 6. 

Clergyman’s sore throat, chronic pharyngitis: so 
culled from the fact that It Is often Induced by frcijiiunt 
public s|ieakiiig. =8yn. Priett, Divine, etc. Sec viinit- 

clergywomaH (khyr'ji-wfim''an), «. ; pi. clergy- 
women (-wim'en). A woman connected with 
the clerical profession, or belonging to a clergy- iie fSroe ordergie that 
man’s family. [Karo.] 


clergy, 
light ( 


-ai, ^tor clerical, Cf. elergku.] Same as ele 
gial: as, elergical taults,” MUIoh, 
olcrglfyt (kI6r''ji-fi), t>. t. [< clergy + -fy.] 1 
‘ ' ' n; bri: ’ ' 


gtal: as, 

olcrglfyt (kI6r"ji-fi), t>. t. [< clergy + -fy.] To 
convert into a clergyman ; bring over to clerical 
principles. 

Let It at (nuoth she) 

To such as lust fur love ; sir Clarke, 

You clergyfie not mo. 

Wanter, Albion's England, vl. .11. 
olarglont (kl6r'ji-on), n. [Also elergian ; < ME, 
elergeon, -eoun, -iouit, < OP. clergeon, clerjon (> 
ML. clergoniis), also clercon, elermn = Pr. cler- 
ton Bt 8p. clcrizon, dim, (like ML. clerieulus, of 
same sense), < LL. clerieus, a clergyman, jiriest, 
clerk: wo clerk, clergy.] A young chorister or 
ohoir-boy. 

She called (to kon] lue u elerioun that hyjte 
Omiila-probate, a pore thing wlth-allu. 

Piers Plowtnan (A), xil. 49. 

's Talc, 1. 61. 


Kroi 


the el 


the (|U«stiuu was discussed. 

Mrs. OUphant, Agnus, I. 

cleric (kler'ik), «. and a. [< LTj. clerieus, a 
clergyman: see clerk.] I. n. A clerk; aclergy- 
inau or scholar. 

Thu clerie, . . . addivtod to a life of study and devotion. 

Horsley, Sermon for Sons of the Clergy. 

Religious persons were wont to come by proxy, repre- 
senting themselves os secular clerics, and thus to intrude 
themselves into the benefices of the Church. 

Jl. H'. Dixon, Hist. Church of Eng., 11. 

Of the new style of clerie, , 

’ r to veralfy. 


the lowest efer^ien, each one was arrayed In the vestments 
belonging to Ills grade in the hierarchy. 

Rock, Church of our Fathers, 11. 489. 

clergy (kl6r'jl), n. [< ME. clergie, clergye, clergi, 
elerge (cf. MLG. klerikie, klcrkie), < OF. clergie 
m Pt. clercia = Hp. elerecia =r Pg. clerezia = 
It. oAtertwia, clergy, ehoricia, clerkship (cf. E, 
eleristf), < ML. as if *clericia (F. dergi, < OF. 
elergk, but as if < LIj. clericatus), the dignity 
or <^oe of a clergyman, < LL. clerieus, a clergy- 
man, priest, clerk: see dcrA".] 1. A body of 
men eet apart and consecrated by due ordina- 
tion to the duties of public, niiuistratioii in the 
Christiau church ; the body of ecclesiastics, in 
distinction from the laity. 

The elerffi on the seterday, 

That kepers ware of cristen lay. 

Uoly Hood (E. E. T. 8.), p. 115. 


, pA'cles. Polity, V. 78. 

2t. The privilege or benefit of clergy. See below. 

Petit treason, and very many other acts of felony, are 
ousted of dtrgy by particular Acta of Parliament. 

Blackstone, Commentaries, IV. xxvlH. 

3. Persons connected with the clerical profes- 
sion or the religious orders. 

I found the clergy In general persons of moderate minds 
and decorous luaunero ; I include the seculars and regu- 
lars of both sexes. Burke, Rev. in France, p. 118. 

dif. Learning; erudition. 

Fromont was a good creature, 

An huge gret olerko ful of clergy. 

Bom. of ParttnayiE. ^ T. 9 .), 1. 2662. 


n. a. Same as clerical, 1. 
clerical (klor'i-kal), a. and n. [= P, cUrical = 
Hp. Pg, clerical = It, cheriealc, < LL. elericalis, < 
clerieus, a clerk, clergyman: see cleric, clerk.] 

1. a. 1. Relating or pertaining to the clerCT: as, 

touBuro ; clerical rohea; c/mcal duties. 
A separate letter was addressed to the two aruhbUhops 
at the calling of each parliament, urging tliem to .compel 
the attondanoe of the clerical estate. 

Stubbs, Const. Hist., } 388. 

2. Of or pertaining to a clerk, -writer, or copy- 
ist : as, clerical errors. 

II. n, 1. A member of the clergy. — 2. A sup- 
porter, ospeoially a political supporter, of cleri- 
cal power or influence. 

clencaUsm (kler'i-kal-izm), n. [< clerical + 
-!«»,] Olerioal power or influence ; especially, 
the undue inflnenoe at. the clergy, or support 
of such influence ; sacerdotalism. 


found under bark, and are moatlv predatbjfyi 
feeding on other insects. Kirby, 1887. 
cl«rlgl«ti R- An obsolete fom of obrgy. 
clerin’ ^erT-«i), «. [a* D. klerezij (as MLG. 
klerkesie) =r G. klerisei ss Dan. 8w. fclcrest, < 
ML. •cterioio, clergy : see clergy.] 1 . The clergy, 
as distinguished from the laity. 

There Is an evident Inclination on the part of the medi- 
cal profoBslon to get itself organized after the fashion of 
the eleksy. II. Spencer, Social Statics, p. 400. 

2. A body of clerks or learned men ; the literati. 

Tito elerisy of a nation, that is, its learned men, whether 
poets, philosophers, or scholars. 

Coleridge, Table-Talk, p. 41, 
The artist, the scholar, and, in general, the elerisy, wins 
iU way up Into these places. 

Emerson, Essays, 2d ser., p. 141 
[Rare in both senses.] 

clerk (kl6rk; in England commonly klkrk), «, 
[Early mod. E, also written (as now pron, in 
Eng.) dark, < ME, dere, olosrk, dare, also olerek, 
cleric, < AS. clcre, also cleric, cleroc = OPries. 
klerk, klirk = D. klcrk = MLG. klcrk = Dan, Sw. 
klerk = loel. klerkr = OF. and F. derc as Pr. 
clero s= 8p. clSrigo =s Pg. clerigo = It, cherico, 
chierico, < LL, clerieus, a clergyman, priest, 
cleric, ML., etc., also generally a learned man, 
clerk, < Gr. sktipisi^, belonging to the cler^, 
clerical, a clergyman, < shgtot;, the clergy, what 
is allotted, a lot. ] 1 . A clergyman ; a priest ; an 
ecclesiastic; a man in holy orders, [Archaic.] 
All persons wore silled clerks that served in the Church 
of Christ, whether they were bishops, priests, or dsSasns. 

Ayliffe, Parergon. 

The reuerend Fatrlarks, 

Whose praise Is penned by the sacred Clarks. 

Sylvester, tr. of »n Burtas's Weeks, 1. 3. 
2. A learned man ; a man of letters ; a scholar : 
a writer or author; originally, a man who could 
read, an attainment at one time confined chiefly 
to ecclesiasticB. [Archaic.] 

Thel seldc ther myglit noon knowe the cause why, but 
It were notable elerkes • ‘ ‘ (fur thel can knowe many thinges 
11 no skyle on." 

Merlin (K. E. T. 8.), 1. 27. 

The grottesteferites lam not wisest men. 

Chaucer, Reeve's Tale, 1. 184. 
8. Tho layman who leads in reading the re- 
sponses in the service of the Church of England. 
Also called clerk. 

God save the king ! Will no man say, Amen f 
Am I both priest and clerk} well then, Amen. 

Shak., Rich. II., Iv. I, 
4, An officer of a court, legislature, municipal 
corporation, or other body, whose duty gener- 
ally is to keep the records of the body to which 
he is attached, and perform the routine busi- 
ness: as, clerk of court; town derk; clerk to a 
school-board, etc. Bee ,'teerclary. 

The Olid hud usually Us head officer or Alderman (Grace- 
man); Us Stewards (Wardens), Into whose hands the 
property or funds were entrusted tor adnilulstratlun ; lU 
bean or Beadle ; and Its Clerk. 

English Gilds (E. E. T. 8.), Int., p. xxxvlll. 


English Gilds (K. E. 1 
6. One who is employed in an office, public 
or private, or in a shop or warehouse, to keep 
records or accounts ; one who ik employed by 
another as a writer or amanuensis. 

My lonl Bassanlo gave Ills ring away 

Giito Uie judge ; . . . and then the boy, hli clerk, 


clericality (kler-i-kal'i-ti), n. [< clerical 4- 
-ity.] The quality of being olerioal; olerioal- 


0. In the United States, an assistant in busi- 
ness, whether or not a keeper of accounts ; espe- 
cially, a retail salesman.— Brethren and Clerks 
of the Common Idfe. see brother.— (Berk comp^ller 
of the Idng’l honsehold, a former officer of the English 
court charged with supervision of many of the inferior 
officers, and with scrutiny of accounts and charges.— 
Clerk In ordereJn the Church of England, a licensed 
clergyman.— Olen Of enrolments, an officer who has 
custody of bills passed by laith houses at Parliament for 
tho purpose of obtaining the royal assent. Sir E. May. 
—Clerk of Jnstiolary, the ckrk of the Scottish Court 
[\ cleric -r .nem.J at Justiciary. There are a principal and a dopute-clerk 


The English universities have suffered deeply . , , from 
elericism, celiliacy, and slnecurlsm. 

E. A. Bev., CXXYl. 224, 

[< cforic + -ify.] The 
J. J. O. Wilkin- 


cleridty (klfi-rie'i-ti), 

state of being a clergyman. 


[Rare.] 

clerid (klor'id), n. A beetle of the family Cle- 
ridw, 

OleridsB (kler'l-dS), n. pi. [NL., < Clenu + -idee.] 
A family of olavioorn Coleoptera or beetles, with 
the tarKi fl-jointed, the first ventral segment not 
elongated, the hind eoxta flat and not snlcate, 
the prosternum not prolonged behind, and the 
tarsi with membranous lobes. The larrs are 


; It is their duty to attend tfie sittings 

of the Justiciary Court In Edinburgh, to keep the books 
of adjournal, and to wHte out tho interlocutors and sen- 
tences of the court— Clark Of the aisiie, in England, 
the person who records what Is Judicially done by the jus- 
tices of assise in their circuits. — Clerk Of the onamber, 
a clerk in each of several municipal corporations In Eng- 
land charged with tho duty of keeping accounts, particu- 
larly of fees, and In London with matters relating to ad- 
missions to the freedom of the city, apprenticeship deeds, 
and the plate, jewels, etc., lielonmng to the cl^.-i’Cfietk 
Of the oheok. See ehecki.— a«n of the cidwn, lu 
England, an officer of the crown In attendance upon both 
houses of Parliament and uiion tho great seal. In the 
House of Lords he makes out and Issues all writs of sum- 
mons to peers, writs for the atflendsnce of the JudgM, 
commissions to summon and prorogue Parliament, and to 

C hills, and performs varioiu other duties. In « 

with the Commons hi 



kvliw ofaus* ot th* eMoliM, or excuie* of 


etc., and In Chan- 
cery with payment of various salaries of officers of that 
court.— (Hark Of tko Boom of Oommotu, an officer 
appointed by the crown to make entries, remembrances, 
and Journals of the thlnifs done and passed in the House 
of Commons.— .Clerk of tbe Houee of Repreaeata- 
tirea, sn officer whose duties are similar to those of the 
clerk of the fionse of Commons, elected by the House 
of Bepresentatlres immediately after the choice of a 
Speaker. At the beginniiiK of each Congress the House 
U called to order by the clerk of the last House, who 
has previously made a list of representatives regularly 
electMjL and who presides until a Speaker Is chosen. 
State legUlaturea elect similar officers.— Clerk Of the 
Irona, a former officer of the English mint who was 
charged with procuring and safely keeping the dies used 
in making ooint, and medals struok by authority. He had 
supervision of the dle-press room, was required to l»e pres- 
ent when the great dle-press woa used, and was held re- 
sponsible that no pieces should be struck without author- 
ity.— Clerk Of the khtfe Bllver, formerly, a clerk lii 
the En^ish Court of Exchequer charged with the recording 
of flnes and their payment — derk Of the market, o? 
the market and ehambleit or of the ahambleg mar- 
ket, a clerk in each ot oeveral English municipal corpora- 
tions, in the University of Oxford, and in several Iraroughs, 
mostly Welsh, charged with the Inspection of markets, 
weights, measures, etc.— derk Of the niohels or nlhlle, 
formerly. In England, a clerk charged with recording debts 
of recoM which had been returned by the sheriff as nihil, 
or nothing worth. — Clerk Of the OUUawrleg, formerly, 
a clerk in the King's (or Queen's) Remembrancer Dc- 
imrtment ot the EnglUli Court of Exchequer, charged 
with recording outlawries and seizures thereon.— Clerk 
of the Parllamente,ln England, the chief officer of the 
House of Lords.— derk Of the peaoe, in England, an 
officer >)eloiiglng to the sessions of the peace, wliosu busi- 
neM it is to read indictments and record the proceedings, 
and to perform special duties In connection with county 
affairs.— derk of the Pell, a former dork In the English 
Excheimer. charged with the enrolment of lotU-rs patent, 
etc.— derk of the petty hag, a derk in the English 
Chancery, charged with various duties, ammig whicli was 
flBnlllng the oumission of lolldturs and oilier officers o( 
court. Formerly there were three such clerks, — derk Of 
the Pipe, a former officer of the English Kxcheciuer who 
hod charge of those aocounta which were entered upon 
the Great Boll or Pipe Roll, and who also issued summons 
for the collection of debts due to the king.- derk of the 
prl'vy teal, formerly, in England, before the office was 
abolished In 14 and 16 Viet., a clerk (there were four In 
all) in attendance on the Lord 1‘rlvy Seal, whose duties 
were the preparing of documents for authentication by 
the privy teal.— Clerk Of the Eesglon, the title given to 
the clerks of the Scottish Court of Session. — derk of the 
elgnet. See sqmeL— derk of the warranta, formerly, 
a clerk having diarge of enrolments and estreats in the 
English Common Pleas. — derk Of the weather, (a) A 
humorous persunltloatlon of the Influences controlling the 
weather : as, it depends on what the cltfrk qf the weather 
may send us. (b) In the United States, a popular name for 
the head of the meteoniloglcal department of tlic Signal 
Service.— Ooonty clerk, u American law, the clerk of 
a county ; an admlnlstiAve officer (commonly elective) 
charged with making and keeping various public records, 
and often ex officio clerk of court In the county.- Holy- 
water Clerk, See holy.— St. Nicholas’ clerkt, a thief ; 
a highwayman. 


Town clerk, the recording officer of a town. In the Unit- 
ed States he is usually elected by the people of the town 
with other local officials, and his duties Include keeping 
minutes of town meetings, giving notice of such meetings 
and elections, and kooping the riles or records of various 
classes of instruments, such as chattel mortgages. In 
England the town clerk Is an officer In each municipal cor- 
poration and borough ; he keeps the corporate records, 


dtrkl«« (kl^knes). a. l< elerk + •leu.'i 1. 
Ignorant; unlearned. [Itore.] 

Janlsarles and bashaws ... in their cl*r«e«s and cruel 
Waterhoiue, Apology, p. 40. 

2. Without a clerk. 

clerklinesB (klfepk'U-nes), n. [< elerhly + -new.] 
Clerkly skill ; BcholarliDeas. [Rare.] 

Ill this sermon of Jonah Is no great curlousnesi, no great 
clerkhneie, no great affectation of words, nor painted elo- 
quence. Latimer, Sermon bef. Edw. VI., 1560. 

clOTkly (kl6rk'li), a. [< cUtrk + -fyl.] 1. 
Clerk^iko; scholarly. 

Thou art clerkly, thou art clerkly. Sir .lohn. 

Shak., M. W. of W., tv. 6. 
2. Pertaining to a clerk or secretary, with espe- 
cial reference to penmanship. 

At first ill heart it liked me 111 
When the ktug praised hla clerkly skill. 

Thanks to .Ht. Hothau I son of mine, 

Have Uawaiii, ne'er could pen a line. 

&o«, blariiilon, vl. 15. 

clerkly (kl6rk'li), adv. [< ME. cUtrkehj; < derk 
+ -Itfl.l In the manner of a clerk or scholar: 
skilfully. 

The groat Princes, and Popes, aiul Sultans would ono 
salute and greet an other sometitiie In frendship and 
sport, ... A nothing seemed clerkly dune, hut must 
donu ill rymo. Puttenham, Arte of Eng. Poesio, p. 8. 
Hath ho not twit our sovereign lady here. 

With ignomlniuiis words, though clerkly couch'd? 

Hhak., 2 Hen. VI., 111. 1, 

They (the poets) did clerkly, in figures, set before us sun- 
dry tales. Oaecnigne, Delicate Diet for Droonknrdes. 

clerk’s-alet, «. Soo clerk-aU. 

clerkship (kKirk'shlp), «. [< ME. cfcrc-, dccrc- 
seine; < clerk + s/iip.] If. Tho state of being 
in holy orders. — 2. Scholarship; omdition. 


of the family The hMsltaniil joint it sesroc- 

ly visible, the labial pulps end In a large hatohet-abapod 
Joint, and the terminal antennal joint is acutely produced. 
The larvm are red. There are about » species of this Im- 
portant genus In the United States. The European C. al- 
vearitu infests the iiesta at rootou-hees. 

cle'bGh (klech), «. and n. A dialectal variant of 
clutehh 

cletef, M. An obsolete form of cleafl-, eleat^. 

Olethra (kloth'rft), n. [NL., < Gr. tikifipa, al- 
der (which these plants resemble in foUa^).] 
A genus of plants, natural order Hrieaceas, na- 
tives of North and South America and Madeira. 
They are slirubs or trees, wltli alternate serrate leavea and 
many white flowers In tennlual raoemeB. The corolla con- 
sists of live free petals. The white alder or sweet pepper- 
hush, C. alni/olia, a species ot the Atlantic States, a hand- 
some shrub witli very fragrant flowers, is sometimes cul- 
tivated. 

cleugh, clench (kludh), n. [So., a* olouphl, q. v.l 
A cloft or gorge in a hill ; a ravine ; also, a olilf 
or the side of a ravine. 

Since old Buccleuch the name did gain 
When lu tho eleueh tho buck was ta'en. 

&otl, U of L. M., vl.8. 


devest, V. An obsolete spelling of cleave^. 
cleve**t, V. All obsolete spelling of cleave''^. 
devest, «. [ME., < AS. cled/a, clid/a, cledfa, 

ci^'a, clifa, a cell, chamber, lair, den, appar. < 
cledfan, E. cleave, separate, divide : see cfooi’cH.] 
A chamber. 

Ho caste him on his bao 
Ant bar him hum to hlse clew. 

Havelok, 1. 668. 

'Wlckediies thoght he, night and dal 
In his kleve tliar ho lai. 

Ps. XXXV. 6 (ME. version), 
clevc'* (kl6v), n. [E. dial., < ME. clew, also cl^e, 
rare sing, from pi. deves of cliff: see cliffy.'] An 
obsolete or dialectal form of 
Light and shadow, stmi by step, wandered over tho 
furzy elevee. H, D. Blaekmort, Ixirna Doonc, zlx. 

clevd®t, n. [ME., also dive (spelled dyve) ; prob. 
asHociatod with clcvtA ; only in the work quoted, 
translating L. clivus, a declivity, slope, hill: 
800 clivus, cUvous.2 A hill; a hillside. 


of the works required to bo executed i 


. •, etc., and 

iider tho po ' 


tho election of councilors. In 

vlser of the magistrates and council of his town. 

clerk (kl6rk), V. [< clerk, n.j I.t fraw^. To 
write; compose. 


t, R<ih Roy, xxl. 

n. intrans. To serve as a clerk ; act as ac- 
countant or salesman : frequently used in the 
phrase to clerk it, [Colloq., U. S.] 

1 was struck with the original mode in which the young cetmjn rtiarj^ei 


3. Tho office or business of a clerk or account- 
ant. 

Olerodendron (kle-rd-don'dron), n. [Nli., < Gr. 

Khijpoi, lot, + iivdpov, troo.] A vei^uaceous 
genus of trees and shrubs, of about 70 species, 
of warm rogions, chiefly of tho old world. The 
flowers arc often showy, and soveral species 
have been cultivated in uothonses. 
cleromaiK^ (klo'ro-man-si), «. [=r F. cWo- 
maueie = Sp, cleromaneut, < Gr. AA;//»of, lot, + 
fiavTfla, divination.] Divination by throwing 
dice or lots, and interpreting according to cer- 
tain nilos the points or marks turned up. 
cleronomy (kle-ron' 9 -mi), n. [=S F. ddrono- 
inir,, < Gr, Khiimvo/iia, an inheritance, < Kh/i>ov6~ 
fio(, an heir, < s^f/poc, lot, + vljuoOat, have as 
one’s share, mid. of veueiv, distribute : soo 
flowe.] That which is given to any one as his 
lot;, inheritance; heritage or patrimony, 
clerstoryt, «. Aji obsolete form of clearstory. 
clertef, W. A Middle English form of clarity. 
clertich (kle'rak), n. [< Or. skypovxof, one who 
holds an allotment of land, < s?.ypoc, a lot, + 
have, hold.] In ancient Athens, a citizen 
to whom land was allotted in conquered terri- 
tory under the system of colonization called 
doruchy. 

cleniclual (kl^rO'ki-al), o. [< deruch + -toL] 

Of or pertaining to a cleruohy, or to tho Athe- 
nian cleruehs. 

cleruchy (kl 6 'r(i-ki), w. ; pi. cleruchies (-kiz). [< 

Gr. Kh/povx'ta, the allotment of land in a foreign it now commonly imullcs the possession of ahllity which, 
country among the citizens (see def. 1),< tAyitov- though noteworthy, does not amount to genius, nor even 
,tof, one who holds an allotment of land : see ® "**’* degree of talent. 
cleruch.^ 1. A system of colonization of con- 
quered territory practised by the ancient Athe- 
nians from 506 B. C. The land was distrllmted 
equally among the ton Athenian tribes, and parcels were 
assigned by lot to a certain number of poor vitizens fnim 
each trilie. The cleruehs retained their Athenian citizen- 
ship, and transmitted It to their children under the con- 
dition of presenting themselves at Athens at the age of 


Stray fankM in Texas, p- 197. 

clerk-alet. olerk'a-alet (klArk'-, klArks'fil), w. 
In England, a feast for the benefit of a parish 
clerk. 

An order was made ... for guppressing all revels, 
Church-ales, Clerk-ales, which had been used upon tlint 
day. Heylin, Life of Uud, Iv. 260. 

Caking (klAr'king), «. [Verbal n. of clerk, v.] 
The oaluug or work of a clerk. 




New York Tribune, April 19, 1 
o Meriting; apprenUoe t 
JUnstesnthVsntury, K 


> the Athenian state, but remained sub- 
“he natives of the conquered 
3 portion of the land, and be- 

2. A colony constituted under this system, 
olenun (klS'rum), «. [Short for L, (ML. NL.) 
sermo ad derum, a sermon addressed to the 
clergy : L. sermoin-), a speech, LL. a sermon ; 
ad, to; derum, occ. of LL. derus, the clergy, 
clericus, a clergyman: see sermon, ad-, and 
clergy.'] A sermon preached at certain times 
and places, in the University of Cambridge, 
England; especially, ono delivered on January 
12th by the Lady Margaret’s Professor of Di- 
'vinity or some one appointed by him. 

Olenu (kle'rus), t». [NL. (Geoffroy, 1764), < 
Gr. tOdipof, » lot. j The typical genus of beetles 


Palladius, Hutlioudrio (E. E. T. 8.), p. 72. 
Thai here anoun lu places temperate, 

And forth that comn in eleves and In planys. 

Pallatiiw, Husliondrie (E. K. T. 8.), p. 04. 

clevelte (kle'vlt), «. [< Clove, the name of a 
Hwedish chemist. + -ife®,] A mineral closely 
allied to uraninite, but containing some Yttri- 
um, erbium, and other rare substances, found 
lu Norway. 

clever^ (klov'Cr), «. [Not found earlier than 
the 17th century, and appar. of provincial ori- 

f in, being found in dial, use; of. Dan. dial. 

lover, klevir, with same senses (Wedgwood) as 
E. clever^, in most of tho senses given below. 
The word can hardly be, as commonly sup- 
posed, a corruption of ME. deltvcr, which partly 
coincides in sense (see deliver, o.). J 1. Possess- 
ing skill or address ; having special ability of 
any kind, especially such as involves quioknees 
of intellect or mechanical dexterity; adroit. 

■ of abllit; ■ ■ * 

.. y. does not amount to 

Igh degruu ol 

The cleverest men stood In the van. 

Battle ctfPentland UiUs (Child's Ballads, VII. 248). 
Tho Highland men, they're clever men 
At handling sword and shield. 

Bonny John Seton (Child's Ballads, VII. 23SX 
Though there were many clever men in England during 
the latter half of the seventeenth century, there were only 
two great creative minds. Macaulay. 

There Is uu harm in lieing stupid, so long as a man does 
nut think himself clever; no good in being clever, if a man 
thinks himself so, fur that Is a short way in the worst stu- 
pidity. Oeo. MacDmahl, Mary Marston, v. 

2. Indicative of or exhibiting elevemess ; as, 
a clever speech ; a clever trick. 

Tliat clever mist of words witli which an experienced 
writer hides the fact that he can And nothing to say on a 
certain subject, Mrs, Oliphant, Sheridan, p. «t. 

3. Well shaped; active-looking; handsome. 
[Prov. Eng.] 

The girl was a tight clever wench as any was. A rbuthnot, 

4. Good-natured; obliging; complaisant; pos- 
sessing an agreeable imnd or disposmon. 
[Colloq., U. S.] 



lord John wu • 


ly, [i^J WM eUvtr ti^’e IiirtlMit and atinawi. ^ 

The Cfutury, XXKl. m. 
6. Acpreeable; phtasant; (’orafortable ; uice : 
M, ‘^hego olevor apartinaiits,” Votoper, Workg, 
•V. 290. [Obaoloto or provincial.] 

We could not liiive l»tcii In no clever a place aa this is, 
rirottiuitanceil as wo aro, till* smninor. 

MUe Talbot, in Miss Cartur's Letters, lit. lOl. 
1 wonder If ynii arc ({oliig Ui stay lonu? All summer? 
Well, that's clever. .S’. I>. Jeiceti, llcuphavon, p. 17. 

ssByn. 1. Adroit, Pexteroue, Jixjiert, etc. (see admit)', 
noat-handed, kiiuwlug, sharp, 

Clevar^ (klov7)r), r. i. A variant of clover^. 
(^‘Verality (klov-e-ral' j-ti), Ji. [< cleiJcA + 
•ality.) Cloverncss ; smartnegs. [A jocular 
term.] 

Sheridan wan clever; scamps often an;; but .lohnson 
had not a spark of clvverality in liini. Charlotte firoiite. 
Oleverism (klcvVir-i/m), n. [< clever^ + -/#;«.] 
A clflvor saying. [Karo.] 

Mr. Smith naturally and inevitably saw chiefly the busy, 
pushing talkers of the big towns, full of the lust new 
efseensnut, just sharp enough to repeat the parrot cries of 
Suropean mlsuhlef-makem, and to be Ingeniously wrung 
on most subjects. Conlmnjtorary /lev., M. 11. 

OlATerly (klev'<ir-li), adv. 1. Dexterously; 
gkUfuiry ; ably ; effectively. 

These would Inveigle rats with th' scent. 

And aumetlmes catch them with a snap. 

As eUverly ns th' ablest trap. 

.S'. Hiutler, Iludihras, 11. 1. 
9 . Pleasantly; nicely; comfortably: as, to be 
cleverly lodgcul. [Obsolete or provincial.] — 3. 
Fairly; actually. [Colloq.] 

We had let our sails go by the run, Imfore it (the hur- 
rieane] tdeverly hmk us. /'oe. Talcs, I. lUD. 

The landlord comes to me ns soon os 1 was cleverly iin 
In the morning. Ilaliburtnn, Sam Slick in Kng., vlil. 

olererness (klov'6r-ueB), n, [< eUnwA + 

1. The quality of being clover ; quickness of 
intelleetor mochanical dexterity; adroitness; 
skill; ingenuity; intelligence. 

Clevertieu Is a sort of gimlns for instrumentality. It la 
the brain of the hand. In literature, clevemete is mure 
frequently accompanied hy wit . . . tlian by Iminonr. 

Coleridye, Tlio friend (ed. Moxon), II. 1.S3. 
Shallow is a fodl. Hut ids nniniul spirits supply, to a 
certain degree, tliu place of olevcriunt. 

itaeaulay, Macldavclll. 
Circles tu wlioso . . . prectsu vocabulary clevernem im- 
plies mere aptitude fur doing oud knowing, apart from char- 
acter. Ororye /Hint, Miudlcmaruh, I. Wi. 

9. Mildness or agrooableness of disposition: 
obliginguesa; good natiu’©. [Colloq., U, S.J 
•■SyXL 1, /•'acuity, /nyeimity, etc. (sco ycnim), u|)tne8s, 
reaniness, quickness, exnertncss. 
olevlB, clevy (klevMs, klev'i), »i. ; pi. eJmsts 
(-i-sez), clcvlcs (-iz). [Ap- 
par. ult. < cleave^, split: 
cf. loel. kloji, a forkful 
stick, < kljufa =E. cleave'^, 
Q. V.] An iron bout in 
uio form of a stirrup, 
horseshoe, or tlie letter 
U, with the two cuds perforated to rt^ceive a 
pin, used to connect a draft-chain or whlpplc- 
troe to a cart or plow, 

olOVlS'bolt (klev'is-bolt), n. Same as Icwie-bolt. 
d6Vy, w. See clevis. 

^W, «. and r. See clue. 

«. An obsoloto form of dw. 
n. See cUmghi. 

OUiuithuS (kll-an'thus), n. [NL., more cor- 
peotly * C lea nth tie, < Gr. aX/of, fame, glory (ef. 
KXeiu, h. Clio), 4- ivOoi, a 
flower.] A genus of legu- 
minous plants, of two spo- 
oies, found in Australasia 
and New Zealand, and cul- 
tivated as hothouse- and gar- 
den-plants, generally uiidef 
the name of glory-pea. Tlioy 
are slirults, with larac handsome 
flowers in racemes. The C. yuni- 
eetu is a very elegant plant with 
crimson flowers, uttahting a height 
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elfwA).] An eleetrotype or gtereotype plate 

CniOM e*«**"Bj that kind of casting effsot^ by forcing 
the mold or the matrix suddenly on the melted metaL 

Ollehy white. See wkito. 
clicks (kllk), V. [Not found in ME. ; s D. 
klikken (redupl. klikklakken) rs LG. kUkken (> Q. 
klicken and OF. eUquer, click, clack, clap: see 
clicket and clieM), click, clack, clash, as Dan. 
klikke ss Sw. klicka, miss fire : an imitative va- 
riant of chick, expressing a slighter sound.] Z, 
intrans. To make a small sharp sotmd, or a 
succession of weak sharp sounds, as by a gen- 
tle blow ; tick. 


H« amytetlie on the Oardyn sate with n Clylut ot B|fi> 
ver, fiiat he holdethe in ids bond. . 

MandevOU, Travels, p, ao. 
Specifically— a. An instrument making a olttp- 
pmg noise, used by beggars to attract attention. 
See clack-diHh.—S. pi. Plat rattling bones for 
with. Coles, 1717. — 4. A latoh- 
" ~ ’ lock of a door. 


8 or 10 feet. It is a native of 
Hew Zealand, wliere It is called 
u the form of the 


•s-W«, /roni 



JWITOf' 

Keeled. 

eU^ (klioh), N. 

{Turk, kllii, < Hind. 

Kirich, kire.h, Beiyf. 
kirich, Malay kiris, kris, kria 
E. creese), a sword or long di 
ger: see mc.vc.] A broad-blafled 
Turkish saber. 

Clich4 (kl6-Bh&'), n. [F., pp. 
of dicker, stereotype, < OF. cli- 
tjiier, clap (see c/ickt). Cf. G. abklatschen, ste- 
reotype, < ah, SS5 E. off, + klatschen, clap (cf. E. 


n. trans. To move with a clicking s 
When merry milkmaids click the latch. 

Tennyeon, The Owl, i. 

She clickeil back the bolt wliieh held the window-sosli. 

Thackeray. 

Sometimos spelled klick. 

clicki (klik), n. [= MD. klick = LO. klik (> O. 
klick) ss Norw. klikk, klik, a click, = Dan. klik, 
a miss-fire; fi’om tlie verb.] 1. A small sharji 
sound : as, the click of a latch ; the click of a 
Itistol. 

To llie Idlliard room 1 liastenod ; the click of balls and 
tl»o hum rtf voices nisounded thence. 

Charlotte Itrontc, June Eyre, xxl. 
3. Acluek-like sound, used in the alphabets of 
certain languages, especially tlie Hottentot and 
neighboring tongues in South Africa, it is made 
l>y preHRlng tlie tip or edge of tlic tongue against the ri«)f 
of the month, and witlidrawing it liy a sucking action. 
There are different clicks, accurding ns different parts of 
the tongue are used ; and guttural soniids are comblucd In 
utterance with them. Also called eluek. 

“Suetton-stops" arc formed . . . hy placing the tongue 
or Kps ill the nositioii for aston, and then sucking out the 
air liotwoon tfio organs wliieh form tlie stop ; tliey arc thus 
pressed strongly tugetlier liy tlie pressure of the air in the 
mouth, so that wlien separated a distinct smack is hoard. 
These sounds are common in liiterjeotional speech. . . . 
In many of the South African languages tliese suctions 
are those essential rlcments of speech kuuwn as eliekt. 
(Tills name is soniewliiit iiiapprupriate ; “ cluck ” would 
doscrihe the sounds better.) 

//. Utreet, llnmllxKik of Thouettes, p. 65. 

3. In mach., a small bar which moves backward 
and forward, and at every forward stroke en- 
ters the toetn of a ratehet-wheel or rack, which 
it pushes forward, leaving it at rest during the 
backwartl stroke. Also called ch'ckor. — 4, The 
latch of a door. [Ijocal.l 

click^ (klik), V. t. [North. E., = deck, oleaeh, 
var. of clutch: sec deik, dutcht.i To snatch; 
clutch : as, ho clicked it out o’ my hands. [Prov. 
Eng.] 

“ I take cm to prevent abuses,' 

Cants he, and then the Crucifix 
And Chalice from the Altar clicks, 

T. Ward, England's Reformation, p, 807. 

click-baetle (klik'be'tl), n. A name given to 
beetles of the family Klatcridw, on account of 
the ability possessed by most 
species, when placed on the 
back, of springing into the air 
with an audible click. This singu- 
lar power depends upon the loose arllc- 
ulntion iietween the protliorox ami the 
inosothoraz, and on the presence of a 
long prosteriial spine, which fits into 
an excavation of the mesothorax. The 
species are very nuinerous, and in tlie 
imago state feed on vegetables. Most 
of their larvso have the same feeding 
liabit, Imt it has l>een proved tliat a few 
arc i-arnivorous. See Slateridas. 

clicker (klik'flr), ». [Appar. < natuni tijlcl 
click^ + -crt.] 1. Same as 
3. — 3. A person employed by a shopke^er to 
stand at the door ana solicit custom. [Vulgar, 
Eng.] — 3. In shoemahing. one who outs out 
leather for the uppers and soles of boots and 
shoes.— 4. In renting, as formerly and still 
sometimes conducted, the oom^sitor who re- 
ceives the copy of a work and distributes it 
among the other compositors, makes up the 
pages, aud sets up healo-lineB, etc. ; the leader 
of a companionship of typesetters. 

clicket (klik'et), n. [Also formerly cliquet; < 
ME. cMket, dyket, a door-knocker, a key, < OF. 
diguct, a latch, < cUgtter, click, clap: see cliok^, 
V. Cf. MD. klmcket, V. tclinket, a wicket, 'wioket- 
door, Dan. klinke, a latch: see clink, n.] 1. 
Anytliing that makes a rattling noise; espe- 
cially, a contrivance need in knocking or call- 
ing for admission, as a pin 'with a ratchet, or a 
knocker. Chaucer. 



boys to play with. Coles, 1717 
key. Ji. Jonaon. — 6. The latch o: 

He liaUi the koyo of the elOreUhauj^the kyng alepe. ^ 

.[Obsolete or local in all senses.] 
clickett, r. t. [ME. cUketen; < clicket, «.] To 
look with a clicket. 

Tho dore closed, 

Kaycd and eliketed to kepe tho wlth-outon. 

Piers Plowtian (BX v. 623. 

B click-pulley (klik'phHi), M. Inwoo/i., a sheave 
having teeth in its rim engaged by a click or 
ratoJiot. 

click-wkeel (klik'bwel), n. A cog-wheel hav- 
ing tho cogs inclined on one face and radial on 
the other, so disposed that they present the in- 
clined faces to a click, pawl, ratchet, or detent, 
in the direction in which the wheel moves, 
while the radial faces on the opposite side en- 
gage the detent and keep the wheel from mov- 
ing backward. Also caued ratchet-wheel. 
clidey (klik'i), a. [< clicki- + -yi.] Full of 
clicks or cluck-like soimds. [Rare.] 

AUm 

Olidastefl (kli-das'tez), «. [NL., < Gr. as if 
ddCetv (cf. K'Aeidovv), lock up, < Gr. kXi if (ic^td-), 
a key.] A remarkable genus of extinct rep- 
tiles, of the order Pythonomorphn, from the 
Cretaceous deposits of North America, having 
eaeli ramus of the lower jaw provided with a 
peculiar articulatiou behind the middle of its 
length and between the spleiiial and angular 
bones, whence the name. About a dozen spe- 
cies have been described, varying in len^h 
from 12 to 40 feet. Also Cleidastes. 
clide^t. n, A variant of cUthe, See clithe, and 
quotation under clivc^. 

cUdo-. [.Also ■written, less prop., cleido-, re^. 
Gr, sAtitSo-, combining form of a/i if, = L. olavts, 
a key, the clavicle : see daris, clavicle.'^ A 
prefix of Greek oripn, ineaniug ‘key’ or (in 
anatomy) ‘clavicle.’ 

clidomancy (kli'do-man-si), w. [< Gr. kMq 
(xXfitJ-), a key, + pavnia, divination,] Divina- 
tion by means of a kej^ especially by means of 
a key fastened into a Bible or other book, the 
object being to ascertain who is to bo one’s 
lover or sweetheart, ■when the right name in men- 
tioned or tlio initial letter uttered, the liook and key are 
expected to move in the lianiia of tlio peraon wlio hold* 
them. Formerly thia method wag naud to deteet thoae 
guilty of tlioft. Also cleidnmane^t. 

clidomastoid (kli-do-mas'toid), a. and n. [< 
NL. didomastoideus, < Or. x/lf/f (/eXt/d-), a key, 
the clavicle, + NL. mastoidms; see mastoid.) 
I. a. Pertaining to tho clavicle and to tho mas- 
toid process of the temporal bone ; connecting 
these parts, as a muscle. 

H, n. A clidomastoid muscle: tho clavicular 
portion of tho stemoclidomustoid muscle. 

Also deidomastoid and dnvomasMd, 
oUdomastoideUB (kll‘'do-mas-toi'de-us), n.; pi. 
clidomastoidei (-i). [NL.; sec efidomastoid.] 

The olatdcular part of the stenioclidomastoi- 
dous muscle, sometimes distinct from the ster- 
nomastoideus. Also cleidomastoideus and cla- 
vomastoideus. 

OUdosterua (kli-dp-ster'na), «. pi. [NL., < 
Gr. xXelf (tcKeid-), a key, tlie clavicle, -i- arepvm), 
sternum, j A group or suborder of Testudinata, 
having a sutural union of the plastron with tho 
carapace strengthened by ascending axillary 
and inguinal buttresses, it include* the recent 
Emydidai or Clcmmyida, TcMudinidas, and CinosUmidee, 
Slid extinct Plmrostemidce, halinidat, and Adoeidcs. Also 
Cleidostema. 

elldostemal^ (kli-do-stfer'n^l), a. [< Gr. xXf/f 
(aXetd-), a key, the clavicle, -h ortpvov, sternum, 
•f -a/.] Of or pertaining to the clavicle and 
the sternum, or the collar-bone and breast- 
bone. Also cleidostemal. More frequently 
sternoclavicular, 

clldOBternal^ (kll-^-st^ir'nfil), a. and n. [< 
Clidostema •+• -o/,] I, a. Relating to or havi^ 
the characters of the Clidostema. 

H, n, A tortoise of the group CUdostema. 

Also cleidostemal. 

cll*ncy (kli'en-si), n. [(. client + -cy. Of. ML. 
dienfta, protection.] The p" - 

being a client. 

<dienf (kll'ent), n, [< IdE. cUent s D. klimi m 
G. client sa Dan. Sw. klUmt, < OF. F. 


The ptate or condition of 



aimt m Sp. It, cMeiite, < L. eUmiU)8. older 
eluon(t-)», a ouent follower, Ut. ‘hearer/ prop, 
ppr. of eluere « Or. m Skt. V fru, hear, 
whenee also (pp.) Skt. fruta, heard, ss Gr. icXvrdc 
= L. in~oluiu8, beard of, famoue, a AS. Mud, 
E. loud : see loud.2 1 . In Jiom. antig., a person 
who was under the jgnardiauship and protection 
of another of superior rank and influenoe, called ' 
his patron. The relation of client and patron between 
a plebeian and a patriolau, altliough at lint atrictly volun- 
tary, waa hereditary, the former bearing the family name 
of the latter, and performing varioua aervioea for him and 
hU family both In peace end war. In return for advice 
and aupport in reapect to private righta and intereats. 
Foreignera in Kume, and even allied or aiibject atatea anti 
cities, were often clienta of Itoman patrioiaua aelcoted by 
them as patrons. The number of a patrician's clienta, 
as of a baron’a vaaaala in the middle ages, was a gage of 


fiwtdt, Oieaar, p. 184. 


Ragvr North, l^amen, p. 28. 


Interests of a client; patronage. [Bare.] climacteric (kli-msk-ter'ik or kh-mak't^rik), 

ur laws . . . against those whose elientel* yon under- a. and n. [= P. climatMque, etc., < L. olimoo- 
e have been dlsDutMl imth hv 0 , 1,1 r nZ. > ..i;. 


take have been disputed both by Churchmen and Statos- 
meb- Bp. Haeket, Abp. Williams, 1. 218. 


terieus, < Gr. KhfutKTgpiKdt, pertaining to a oli- 
niacter, < lOuftaKii/p : see dimacter.'} I. a. Per- 


’ent^sWp), n. [< elient + -«hip.'] taining to a critical period, crisis, "or climax, 
a client; a state of he- At that clttm 


The conditiou of beij^ , „ 

protection of a patron. Dryden, 
cliff 1 (Wif), n. [Early mod. E. dife (pi. deeveg, 
devea), < ME. clif. clef (dat. eli/e, ewfc, dive, 
deve, pi. dives, cloves, clevis, eio.), < AS. clif 
(pi. difu, cleofu) (= OS. JW*/= D. «»/*= LG. klif, 
a cliff, a rock, = Ieel. Hf/’saOHG. icteh), a cliff. 


eliinaeteric time [tile close of the civil war] the 

Pleiml of our elder poets was complete and shining —not 
a star was lust Stedman, Poets of America, p. 96. 

Cllmaoterio teething, the production of teeth at a very 
late period of life, generally between the sixty-third and 
eigiuy-nrst years, -oumaotedo years. See IL 
n. «. A critical period in life, or a period in 
which some great change is supposed to take 


The InstltntloH by which every plebeian was allowed to 
choose any patrician for hla patron . . . made the patri- 
cians emulate each other in acts of civility and humanity 
to their eftenfs, and contributed to preserve the peace and 
harmony of Kome. J. Adaitm, Works, IV. 548. 

2. In a general sense, one who lives under the 
patronage of, or whose interests are represented 
by, another. 


jesty , 
suit gat 
hope. 


MD. klij}pe, kleppc, D. klip = LG. klippe (> O. 

klippe) = Dan. Mippe = Sw. klippa, a miff, orag, imriod of seven years, ■*, 


years or erhical periods have been supposed to 

bo the years ending the third, fifth, seventh, and ninth 
Iieriod of seven years, to which some add the eighty-first 

... 1 was called the prong or greof 

believed that each of these 


and rugged face of a rocky mass; a stoop rock periods U attended^wlth some remarkable change In 
speot to health, life, or fortune. 

Washington Allston died In the month of July, 1848, 


B prince lieing at Brussels, humbly besought hU ma- 
to pity Uie misery of his poor subjects; who by his 
gat of the emperor, for his elienU, words without 


Ateham, Works, p. 21. 


or headland; a precipice. 

And romyuge on the elyves by the sea. 

Chatmer, OoimI Women, 1. 1470. ^ ^ 

Here es a knyghte In thels klevyt, enclessldo with lUlles. tKat spocfal mile’-stouu oi. .... 

Morte Arthur* (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 2300. Sumner, Orations, I. 

Shew Alblm“gr„lti&lfwTir'““^ climacterlcal (kU-mak-ter ' i-kal), a. and «. 

Oreene, Friar Bacon anil Friar Bungay. 


Wood. Your daughters are not yet 

Dispos’d of? 

ifolde. No, but wo have elienU dally, 

That viilt their affections. 

Shirley, Love in a Maze, 1. 1. 
8. In the middle ages, any follower of a noble 
or knight ; an inferior soldier, mounted or on 
foot; a vassal. — 4, One who puts a particular 
interest into the care and management of an- 
other: specifically, one who applies to a lawyer 
for advice and direction in a question of law, 
or commits his cause or his legal interests in 
general to a lawyer's managomeut. 

Advocates must deal plainly with their clientn. 

Jer. Taylor, Holy Living. 

clientage (kll'en-t^j), ». [< cifonf + -aoe.] 1, 
In Horn, antiq,, the state or condition of be 


The rest waa craggy cliff, that overhung 
Still as It rose, impossible ti> climb. 

Milton, P. L., Iv. 647. 
cllflP (klif), n. A variant of clef. 
cliff-brake (klif'brak), n. See braked. 


climacteric. 

Maliumct . . made that [Mecca] the place of his resi- 


dence, where he dyed In the great climacterienl yeer of 
hU age. Sandyt, Travalles, p. 42. 

Being my birth-day, and I now entering my groat «W- 
tmcUrical of 03. Evelyn, Diary, Oct. 30, 1882. 


f being 

a client under the patronage of another. 

That wretohud and degrading clientoffe of the early em- 
pire; . . . gatherings of miserable Idlers, sycophants, and 
spendthrifts, at the levees and public appearances of those 
whom. In their fawning servility, they addressed as lords 
and masters, but whom they abused liehind their backs as 
close-dsted upstarts. Eneye. Brit., Will. 418. 

Below this doss Is the populace, between which and the 
patrician order a relation something like Roman clientaye 
existed. Jlouvtle, Venetian Life, xxl. 

2. The condition of being the elient of a law- 
yer or other representative of one’s interests. 
— 3. A body of clients, in any sense of the word. 

The general interest of the profession and of the client- 
aye ami the aim of the judges are to bring each cause to 
as early an end as may lie. The Venturjt, XXX. 830. 

Recommending such legislation as shall enable libra- 
ries to send books to their outside clientaye as second-class 
matter at one cent tier pound. Scienee, VIII. 71. 

cliental (kll'gn-tal), o. ([< client + -al.] 1. 
Pertaining to'a client or clients. 

I sat down in 
Jaggers's chair. 

2. Of the nature of clientage. 

A dependent and cliental relation. 

Burke, Abrldg. of Eng. Hist, an. 61. 

[Bare in both uses.] 

clieated(kU'en-ted), a. client + -ed^. 2 Hav- 
ing clients. “[Bare.] 

The least cliented pettifoggers. 

J{. Careui, Survey of Cornwall, foL 4. 
cUeatelage (kll-en'te-laj), »t. [< clientele -h 
-Ofre. The suffix is unnecessary.] A body of 
clients, dependants, retainers, or supporters; 
clientele. 

Because her clientelage was orthodox from 1634 do^. 
and so deeply tlnct with wadoni, she IMlss Grant] wielded 
a scepter more imperious than ever. 

N.A. Eev., CXUII. .838. 
( clientele + 
dientaee: as, 

i - Parlia- 
ments, App., p. 167. 
clientele, ollentble (kli'en-tsi; P. pron. kis^fi- 
tftl'), n. [F. client^, < L. dientela, clientsbip, 
clients ooUeotively, < elien( t-)s, a elient : see cli~ 
ent,} If. The condition or relation of a client. 

Un. Here's Vargunteiiu holds good quarter with him. 

Oat. And under the pretext of elisntste 
And visitation, with the morning hail. 

Will be admitted. ' B. Jotutm, Catiline, Ut & 

S. CSienti ooUeotively. 


cliff-dweller (klif 'dwel-6r),n, Amomborof one Olimacterls (kll-mak'te-ris), w. [NL., < Gr. 
of the uborigiual tribes in the southwestern ttkipaKriip : see climacter.’l A notable genus of 
United Htates who built their dwellings in nat- oreepers, of the family Certhiidw, related to the 
Ural recesses in cliffs. ’wall-creopers, and by some placed in the same 

clif-liineBtone (Wif'lim’’8tdn), n. A name once subfamily, with them. There are 

extensively used by geologists for certain rooks several species, i^cnllor fo the Australian and Papuan re- 
toa.MI™i,.ipplv.1l.y p»rtlyo( Silurian. „d 

partly of Devonian ago, forming cuffs or bluffs gpuited plumage. C. «can<f«n« is an example. Temminek, 
along that stream. Tho name has been dropped 1820 . 

since the completion of more accurate surveys, cllxaacteryt (kli-mak'te-ri), n. [< Gr, KTapaivHip, 
cliff-swallow (klif'swoPo), w. A bird of the a round of a ladder, a climacteric, with direct 
family Uirundintdcc and genus Pctrochelidon : reference to climax, a, v.] In rhet., the con- 
* ' ’ ‘ of ofunax. 


so called from affixing its bottle-nosed nests struction and uso o 


[Bare.] 


known Is P. luni/ron*, abundantly but irfegnlarly dlstrib- notable disposHiou and ciimaetery, often calling T h 

uted In North America, and In popnUms districts usually came at It. Jioyer North, Kxameii, p. 288. 

building tu nests under oaves, whence It is often called He U an artist at disposition and ciimaetery for the set- 
eavet-cuiaHow. It la 61 Inches long and uliout 12 In extent ti„,j „({ m* positions. Royer North, Examen, p. 48T. 

the rump la rufous ; the chin, throat, and sides of the Among the vineyards of Burgundy, a small dis- 
head arc chestnut; and the forohoiul Is marked with a of ground known as producing wine of a 

white or light crescent. 1 he tall Is scarcely forked. Also nnolitw . u . . i . 

di» (kiif'i), «. [ME. .«t foukd ; < AS. .m, ss. scsaftafirfi;, a 

< cUf + ~ig: chjf^ and Hnviiijjf oliffB ^ have been divided into several holdings, 

broken ; craggy. John Dyer. climatal (kli'ran-tal), a. [< climate + -af.] Of 

cliftif (klift), n. A variant of deft^. or pertaining to climate. [Rare.] 

cUftit (klift), p. f. [< ch/fi, «.] To split. 

Through cf<fled stones. Cntiyreue, Mourning Bride, 1. 8. go on slowly. A. Ji. Wallace,^ 

cllft^ (klift), n. [A form of cliffy, due appar. cllmatarchict (kli-ma-tftr'kik), a. [< Gr. 
to confusion with cUfD = cfo/fl.] A cliff. a region (in mod. sense of climate), + 

I view the coast old Ennius once admir’d ; hpxvtv, nile. Cf. Khuarapxot (of same forma- 

Where clju on cither side their points display. tion), a governor of a province.] Presiding 

Drp(/i?»,tr. of Pcrsluss Satires, vl. 17. over climates. Craig. 
cllftonite (klif'ton-it), n. i;Named after R. B. climate (kli'mat), n. [In def. 2 modern ; < ME. 
Clifton, a professor of physics at Oxford.] A dimat, < OF. cUmat, mod.F. climatvs^p. Pg. c/t- 
form of graphitic carbon occurring m cubic or = It. dima, also climate, dimato, = D. klmaat 
cubo-ootahodral c^tals in the meteoric iron _ (j. Dan. klima = Hw. klimat, < L. clima (> also 
n 'I- v-)- < a region, zone, 

Cll^ (klff 'ti), a. [< chjti, - chffi, + -yi.] or belt of the earth, the supposed slope of the 
Cliffy. [Bare.] earth from tho equator to the pole, prop, a slope, 

The rocks bolow widen ... and their eliTty sides are inclination, < sMvnv, slope, = E. iean^. Cf. c«- 

C. \ Craddock (Miso Murfree), Harner’s Mag., LXXVi. 66. the equator. There were thirty of these zones 
CUld (kli'id), n. A pteropod of the family Cliidte. between the equator and tho pole. 

OUidSB (kin-de), n. pl. rNL., < Clio, 2 (b), + The Clime. or Climatec, which arc the spaces of two Par- 
-ida.l 3amo as CltontdtxJ. allels. Punluu, pilgrimage, p. 60 . 

cllkett, n. A Middle English form of cUcket. A climate is the space or difference upon the face of the 
Olima (kll'mft), n. [L., appar. a particular use earth Included between two parallells, wherein the day la 
Of dima, a region : see dime2, dimate.] An an- ““"“'Mr lengthened or shortened l.Mf an bower 
oient Roman measure of land, a square of 00 , ;/ ? ' “ «“<=»•“'* a«M). U- 

Roman feet on the side. On® ®t seven divisions of the earth corre- 

cUmactert (kll-mak'tAr), n. [L., < Gr. loUpate. sponding to the seven planets. 
rhp, a step of a staircase or ladder, a danger- The suporfloialU>e of the orthe Is departed Into 7 partieo, 
ouB i^riod of < tMp<^, a ladder, climax; - ^ pianetes, and tho 

ateiACt«rt*(kH^ak^)f”.°*. [< dimaeter, n.] H®“®®— Te^on or country; any distinct 
To bring to a olimaoterio, eBpeoiaUy to the portion of tho earth a surfaco* 
grand oUmaoteric. Dravtona [Rare.] ^ ^ ^ o (orfend it Ood, 

a *“ heluous, black, obscene a deed 1 

tcry *cia*j An author or a speakor v^lio is shak Rioh. II Iv l 

riven to W skilled in the use of the rhetorical our ahlp. laden with the harvest of every Cti^ ' 
figure called dimax. [Bare.] Addimm, The Boyaf XTahaiiy t. 
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8 . The oharaoteffatio condition of a oountry or 
xegiOQ in respect to amonnt or variations of 
heat and cold, moistnro and dryness, wind and 
calm, etc.; especially, tlio combined result of 
all the meteorological phenomena of any region, 
as affecting its vegetubie and animal produo- 
tions, the health, comfort, piu'euits, and intel- 
lectual development of maiiKiiid, etc. 

Tile eUtntUe't doIlcuUi ; the nir most sweet. 

Shak., W. T., tli. 1. 

This tulent ot moving the pniiloni cannot be of any 
great luut In the northern cUmattH. Swift. 

(Aa uaeil by the Uroekn, tliu word itXiMa denotod properly a 
■lope oral! Incline, and wiu applied to mouutain-aluttes (nAi- 
para &pwv), hut otpei'iuMy tii tlie apparent slope or incllnio 
Won or the earth toward the polo. Hence the wonl canio 
gradually to l>e used as nearly the equivalent of rone (but 
not of the divisions of the earth's surface now so named), 
A ohange of "vllinate” took place, in golnu north, on ar- 
riving at a place where the day waa lialf an hour longer or 
■hortor, sccordliig to the season, than at the point from 
which the start was made. The same was the meaning 
of the word cUniate os used by the early .English naviga- 
tors (see def. 1). Gradually the change of temperature 
consequent on moving north or south uame m lie considered 
of more imuortonce than the length of the day. Jionce 
the word alimate came finally to nave the meaning now 
attached to U.l— OoUtluentM oUmate. Seocontinentuf. 
ollmatl^ (kli'mAt), v. i. [< climate, n.j To 
dwell; reside in' a pnrtiouiar region, [liare.] 
Tlie blessed goiis 

Purge all Infoction frum our air, whilst you 
Do elimau here I Shak., W. T., v. 1. 

olinuttic (kl!-mat'ik), a. K climate + -lo.] Re- 
lating to or connected witn climate : as, “a cli- 
mtHc division,” Tenfwht. 


gtairease, a oUmax in riietorio, < lAlwo', slope: 
see c2<n<. Cf. eUmaeter and eUvtate. The E. 
word ladder is from the same ult. root.] 1. In 
rhet., originally, such an arrangement of suc- 
cessive clauses that the last important word 
of one is repeated as the first important word 
of the next; accumulated opanaetrophe; hence 
(since this arrangement is generally adopted for 
the sake of graduated increase in force or em- 
phasis), a figure by which a series of olanses or 
phrases is so arranged that each in turn sur- 
passes the preceding one in intensi^ of ex- 
pression Or importanoe of moaning. See anti- 
climax, An example of climax in boUi itm earlier and ita 
catahllahefl meaning la found In the following paaiage : 
"We glory In tribnlalimu alao : knowing that tnbutmtwn 
worketh fotumee ; and patience, experienet ; and etjieri- 
ente.hiijte; and hope maketh not aahanied." Horn. v. .S, 4. 

It may as well lie called the clyming Sgure, for Cfynune 
U aa much to say as a ladder. 

Pultenham, Arte of Eng. Poesle, p. 173. 

2. In logic: (a) A sorites, or chain of reason- 
ing. (ft) The sophism called soritcH (which 
see).— 8 . The highest point of intensity, de- 
velopment, etc. ; the oulmination ; aome : as, 
he was tlion at the climax of his fortunes, 

We must look higher for the elimax of earthly good. 

/». Taylor. 

“Fivim the court," 

She anawur'd, " then ye know the Prince f " and he : 

“ Tlie climax of hie age ! ” Tennyson, Princcaa, 11. 

Honiollmea the climax ot a character la reached only In 
old age, when utoniia have wreaked their fury for a life- 
time on a aolil. C. J. Uellatny, Ureton Mllli, p. 43. 


The Important climatic factora ore temperature, mula- 
tnre, oloudinesH, winil, atmospheric proaaiiro, uvap<iratjuii, 
and the chemical eompoaltton uf the air. Selence, III. lOli. 

olinUktieal (kll-mat'i-k^l), a. Hama as climatic. 
rBare.] 

OliniatiCftll^ (kli-mat'i-kal-i), adv. As re- 
gards or nmh refereuoo to climate. 

lU elimaticallp Insulated position ulvea it an evenness 
of teinperature. The Century, KWl. mx 

Olimatielty (kll-ma-tis'i-ti), n. [< climalic + 
■dtff.] The capability uf being acclimatized; 
the conditions under which acclimatization can 
be successfully carried out. 
olinuition (kU-m&'Bh()n), n. [< climate; see 
-ation, Cf. acclitmUon.'] Tlio act of inuring 
to a olimato; acolimatioii. [Rare.] 
elimatize (kll'm$-tiz), v. ; pret. and ]ip. cUma- 
hred, ppr. climaticing. [< climate + -ice.'] I, 
frons. To accustom to a new climate, as a plant ; 
acclimatize. 

H. intranc. To become acclimated or accli- 
matized. 

Also spelled cUmatiae. 

eUmatOgrapbical (kli^m&-to-graf'i-kal), a. [< 
oUmatographtj + -ical, ] Belougiug to olliautog- 
raphy. 

oUmatonraphy (kli-ma-tog'ra-fl), «. [< Or. 
iAi/ta(T‘) (see climate) + -ypa^ia,<, write.] 

A description of climates, or a study of their 
distribution and variations, 
climatological (kli^ma-td-lojM-knl), a. [< 
fdimatology -b -I'caft] Itelatiiig to or connected 
with climatology. 

olimatologlcally (kli‘'ma-to-loj ' i-kal-i), adv. 
As regards climate; with reference to clima- 
tology. 

The larger part of thu land-iiiaaiies of the glohu remaiiivd 
cUmaMoyicatly uimlftictrd. The Aintn'i'nn, V. 123. 

Olimatologist (kli-ma-torfi-^ist), n. [< clima- 
tology -f -ttff.J One skilled in, or who makes a 
special study of, climatology. 

The elimatoioffiiit, In treating the causes of climate, 
neoeswu-lly mukususe of the laws which the inetcorulogisl 
In hia broader study of atmospheric phoiinmcna has ile- 
duoeti, and. In turn, fiiriiishua the latter with facts which 
tl« must account for hy the imiteorohiglcal principles he 
haa eatahlislied. Science, ill. UI2. 

oUmatolOCT (kli-nia-tol' 9 -ji), n. [t= F. clma- 
iologie, ete., < Gr.’ Klipa^r-) (see climatv) ■+■ 
-koyio, < 'fdyttv, speak: see -ology.'] The science 
of climate ; the study of the climatic conditions 
of different parts of the earth’s surface, or of 
particular regions ; nearly equivalent to mete- 
orology, which is more colniiionly used. 
ClimatlOineteT (kU-m^tom'e-t<»r'), n. [< Qr. 
HXipait-) (see climate) -f pirfinv, measure; see 
meter.) An instrument used to detect fluetua- 
tions in the conditions of sensible temperature, 
(dlnuktiurat (kl!'m&-tur), n. [< F. climature, < 
cdfnot + -«rc ; see clintate and -lire.] A climate. 

Oemonatratod 

Unto our etimature* and countrynien. 

Shak,, Hamlet, 1. 1. 

ftliwtw (kli'maks), n. ^ F. climax, etc., < 
LL. oHmax, a aliioax, < Qr. a ladder, a 


To cap the cUmax. Bco 

climax (kli'maks), v. i. [< climax, n.l To 
roach the highest point or climax; culminate. 
[Rare.] 

The excitoment In his blood . . . climaxed suddenly In 
her prcsencu. The Cmttiry, XXV. ill. 

climb (klim), V. ; pret. and pp. climbed or clomh 
(the latter obsolete except in poetry), ppr. 
cUmhinf. [Early mod. K. also clime, clt/me; < 
ME. chtnben, elimm. elemen (pret. clam, clamb, 
clomb, pi. clamben, clomhen, clumben, clomme, pp. 
clomben, clumben), < AH. elimban fprot. *cUtmo, 
*cUmm (in comp, oferclonm), pi. *clumhon, clum- 
hen, pp. ^dmtben) = MD. D. klimmen = OHG. 
cblittiban, MTIG. chlimbett, klimben, klimmen, G. 
klimmetL climb ; cf. MQ. klimme.n, pinch, liold 
fast, MHG. verklimmen, in pp. verktommon, be- 
numbed with cold (see elumee) ; from the orig, 
verb. Tout. *kUman (AS. *climman), stick to, ad- 
here, whence also the scries cUim^, clam^, clem'^, 
ctampi, etc. : see these words. Cf. also obs. 
clirel, climb, and cling.) I. intrans. 1. To 
mount or ascend ; especially, ascend by means 
of both the hands and thu foot. 


Ohyld, clem thou nut oiior hows no wallc 
For no friitc, bryddra, lie balle. 

Babeee ffook{R. B. T. 8.), p. 400. 


He lip arose, as halfe In great dltdalne, 

And clombe unto liia steed. 

Sjieneer, K. Q., III. Iv. 61. 
Junatlmn climbed up U{mii Ills hands and utMUi his feet. 

1 8am. xlv. IS. 


ZacchtDus . . . ditnbed up Into a sycamore tree. 

l.uke xlz. 4. 


Hence — 2. Figuratively, to rise slowly as if by 
climbing; ascend; rise. 

Some Imen) ciiinb to Good, some from good Fortune fall. 

Cowley, Pindaric Odes, vl. 2. 
Till clomh above the eastern bar 
The homed moim. 

Coleridye, Ancient Mariner, 111. 
We may Himb Into the thin and cold realm ot pure ge- 
ometry and Ilfelcaa science, or sink Into that of sensation. 

Ktnereon, Experieiiee. 

8 . Hpoeiflcally, of plants, to ascend by moans 
of tenilriis or adhesive fibers, or by twining the 
stem or leaf-stalk round a support, as ivy and 
honeysuckle. 

Blend 

Thee with us or us with tliee 
As climbing plant or propping tree. 

Hrouming, DramaUc Lyrics, xv. 
n, trans. 1. To go up on or surmount, es- 
pecially by the use of both the hands and feet. 
They sliall Mmb the wall like wen of war. J oel 11. 7. 

Ah ! who can tell how hard It la to climb 
The steep where Fame's proud temple standi afar? 

BerUtie, The Mtnitrel, 1. 1. 


Hence — 2. Figuratively, to ascend or mount 
as if by climbing. 

WItli how aad stem. OMoon, thou dimh'et the tklss! 

Sir P. Sidney, Astrophel and SteUa, at. 31. 


Sf. To attain as if by climbing; achieve slowly 
or with effort. 

Bowing hia head agalnat the ateepy mount 
TooiimfthtohapplBcsa T. of A., L L 


[<eUmb,v.) A ollmblng; 

ascent by climbing. 

You have not forgotten ... our climb to the Cleft Bta- 
tlon. Tyndall, Forms of Water, p. 186. 

climbable (Wi'ma-bl), a. [< eUmh + -able,) 
Capable of being climbed or ascended. 

1 . . . c 


cUnibcr^ (kli'mftr), n. f < cW»»ft + -or 1.] 1. One 
who or that which climbs, mounts, orrises; one 
who ascends by labor or effort.— 2, In bot., a 
plant that rises by attaching itself to some sup- 
port; specifically, in England, the virgin’s-bow- 
er, Clematis Vitalba. ciliiibitig plants arc distinguish- 
ed 08 tUm eliml>en, which, like the hop, wind upward 
around an upright support, and ns undrildimbert, which, 
like the gmiie-vino, cling to adjacent objects by slender 
colling tendrils, tlther plants climb also by meatii of re- 
troree bristles or spines, or hy means of rootlets. 

Twiners are dUtiiiKuislicd from proper elimbere by the 
absence of any special organs . . . for grasping suppoito; 
elimbcri being provided with some sort of tendrils or oth- 
er help. 0. L. Qomlalc, Physiological Botany, p. 406. 

3. pi. In ornith., the birds of the old order Scan- 
sorea, as the parrots, cockatoos, woodpeckers, 
etc.: 80 called from their climbing habits- 
They have two toes before and two behind.— 

4. A locomotive with driving-wheels fitted to 
a cog-rail, for ascending steep grades. — 6, pi. 
Same as climbing-irana. 

cllmber^f , e. i. [A variation of clamber, in imi- 
tation of climb.) To climb; mount with effort ; 
clamber. 

Beware how you elimbcr tor breaking your neck. 

Tueeer, March's Husbandry, xxxvlL 28. 


climbing-boy (kli'ming-boi ), n. A young chim- ' 
ney-Bweep who climbed chimneys from the in- 
side. Chimney- 
sweeping by 
climbing-boys is 
now pr^ibfted. 



Is found IT 

C4l States, .. 

(rate climbing plant, 
with palmatory lob- 
ed fronds, and the 
fertile fronds sev- 
eral times forked, 
forming a terminal 

cSmbing-flBb ‘ 

(kli'ming-tish), ’'‘"‘"'n') 

«. Afish of the family ^n«ftna<if?n>, Anahasscan- 
dens. Tho gill-covers are the principal means 
by which tho fish climbs. Also calied climbing- 

S 'l. See Anubtts. 

ing-irons (kli'miug-FtotB), n. pi. Iron 
frames to which spikes are affixed, which are 
fastened to the feet or to tho legs below the 
knee, and used in climbing trees, telegraph- 
poles, etc. Also called climbers and creepers. 
Fitting now straps to hlscftiHbinj 7 -fromi. 

T. Ilughee, Tom Brown at ilngby. 

olimbing-porcb (kli'ming-p 6 rch), n. Same as 
, clmbing-jish. 

cllmbliiig-Btaff tree. Th© Celastrua ecandene, 
climoG, V. An obsolete variant of climb. 
cllme^ (kllm), n, [< L. cUma, a clime, region: 
see climate.) A tract or region of the earth. 
Whatever clime the sun’s bright circle warms. 

ililtun, 8oiineta, lU. 
Clime ot Uie iinforgutten brave. Byron, Tho Giaour. 
To Buglanil, over valo and inouiitaln, 

My fancy flew from eiimee more fair. 


cUmpi (klimp), V. t. [Sc., prob. for *clemp as 
a seconda^ form of clan^, «., though in form 
like the orig. verb (= MHG, klimpfen), to which 
ctewpi is ult. referred : see clumpi.] To hook; 
snatch ; take hold of suddenly. 

clinanf&ltim (kli-nan'dri-um), n.; pi. elinan- 
dria (-^). [NL., < Qr. sklv^, a bod (< idtveiv, 

slope: see dine), + dv^p (Awte-), a man.] 1 a 
bot., a cavity at the apex of the column in or- 
chids. In which the anthers rest. Sometimez 
oalled androclinhm. 



oUsuit a, [< Xt, ppr. 

(of. eUnaiM, pp.) of ^eUnare, lean, incline: see 
oMae.l In math., relating to angles considered 
as differenoes or remainders. 
cUnantMom (ldi-nan'thi>am), pL eilinan- 
thia (-gi). [NI^v < Gr. kKIvii, a bod (< Mveiv, 
slope; see mne), + &v9o{, a flower; see anther.] 
In Dot., the receptacle of a composite plant. 
Also called ccenanthium. 

V. and n. See clench. 

clincli'btdlt (klinch'bilt), a. Same as clincher- 
built. 

clincher, »>■ See clenchcr. 
clincher-built, clinker-built (^n'ch^r-, 
kling'k6r-bilt), «. [The form clinker-, as also 
in oUnker-work, after 
D., Gy or Dan. ; cf. 

Dntx.'nclinkbifffget, 



. . paa klink, 

ounoher^uilt {hyg- 

Made of pieces, as 
boards or plates of 
metal, which over- 
lap one another; as, 
clincher-built boats. 

In woodwork the upper 
edge ot each atrake or 
plank la overlapped by 
the lower edge of the one Carve 

Bimvo, and ttieae are ao- 

cured to one anoUier by {p»iKh'a «• From Keel to Truck.-) 
nalla driven through the 

lupa or bands. In inetal-work plates of metal are lapped 
hi UiQ same manner and riveted. Also elineh-lniilt. 

clincher-plating, clinker-plating (klin'chfir-, 
kling'kCr-pla'ting), n. Plates of metal used in 
elincher-built structures. 

clincher-work, cUnker-work (klin'ch^r-, 
kling'kCr-wCrk), n. [Cf. D. kUnkwerk = G. klin- 
kerwerk (= 8w. klink), clinohor-work.] In ahi])- 
huitding, boiler-making, etc., work which is 
clincher-built; opposed to carvel-work. See 
clinclter-built. Also called lap-join ted work, 

clinet, V. i. [ME. clinen, clynen, < OF. diner = Pr. 
dinar ss Olt. clinare (usually in oorap. : It. in- 
clinare s= OF. endiner, > ME. enclinen(ot which 
cliwn is rather a clipped form), mod. E. encliue, 
incline, q. v.), < L. ^clinare, loan, incline (in 
pp. dinatue and in corap. inclinare, etc.), =Gr. 
Kkivuv, lean, slope, bend, incline, recline, de- 
cline, =s AS. hlinian, E. lean : see leanl. Honco 
ult. (from L.) decline, encUnc, incline, recline, 
clivous. aedivoua, acclivity, declivity, proclivity, 
etc., (from Gr.) clinic, enclitic, proclitic, etc.] 
To incline; bend or bow down. 

With alle mckeucs I clyiut to this aoorde, 
Dowynge down my face. 

Coventry Mytteriei, p. 114. 

Clynyn or declynon, decliiio, Clyne or bowc down, do. 
cllno, inclino. Prompt. Parv., p. 82. 

cling (kling), V. ; pret. and pp. dung, ppr. ding- 
ing. [< (1) Me. cUngen (pret, dang, pi. *dung- 
en, clongc, pp. dmgen, dongen), adhere closely, 
also shrink, shrivel, < AS. clingan (pret. dang, 
pi. *dungon, pp. ge-clungen), siirink, shrivel, m 
corap. be-dingan, hold in, surround; (2) mixed 
with ME. dengen (prat, clenged), prop, facti- 
tive of preceding, = G. kling'en, olimb, = Dan. 
klynge, cluster, crowd {klynge, a cluster, klynge 
op. hang up, klynge sig op, clamber up), = Sw. 
klanga, climb (kldnge, a tendril) ; associated in 
sense, and perhaps ult. in origin (ult. V *kU !), 
with dimb, clamber, clam^, dam'^, etc,, clivcl, 
cleave^, etc.: see these words.] l. intrans. 1. 
To adhere closely; be attached; stick: as, a 
wet garment dinga to the limbs. 

Ferly [wondrous] fayre watg the folde [earth], for the font 
[froit] elengtd. 

Sir Gawayne and the Green Kniyht (E. E. T. S.), 1. 1894. 
All night long a cloud elingt to the hills. 

Tennyeon, Merlin and Vivien. 
2. To hold fast, especially by the hands or by 
coiling round or embracing, or, figuratively, by 
refusing to abandon or give u^ 


Ida station’d there 

Unshaken, elinyiny to her purpose, Arm. 

Tennyeon, Princess, r. 

8. To rush with violence. [Prov. Eng.] 
sir Clegis elynyee in, and clekos [clntohesl another. 

iforte Arthure (E. E. T. S.), 1. 1866. 
4t. To wither; shrivel. 

In ooold'olay now sohal y elinye. 

Bymm to Viryin, eto. (K B. X. S.X p. 


Ont of this erthe into the wrtha, 

There to Mnye as a slot ot clay. 

Hymneto K4«v4n, etc. (E. E. T. S.X p. 80. 
n. trane. 1. To canse to adhere closely; ap- 
ply firmly and closely. [Bare.] 

1 clunp my legs as close to his sides as I could. Swift. 

2. To consume: waste to leanness; shrivel. 
[Obsolete or arenaio.] 

Upon the next tree shalt thou hang alive 
Tul famine elitty thee. Shalt., Macbeth, v. 6. 

He . . . kept 

The birds and beasts and famish’d men at bay, 

Till hunger eluny them. Byron, Darkness, 

cling (kling), n. [< cling, v.) 1. Adherence; 
attachment; the act of holding fast; embrace.’ 
[Bare.] 

Fast clasped by th’ arched zodlack of her arms, 
Those closer clinge of love. Fletelter, Poems, p. 264. 
It is the anchored eliny to solid principles of duty and 
action, which knows how to swing with the tide, but is 
never curried away by it — that we demand in public 
men. Lowell, .Study Windows, p. 160. 

2f. A bunch; aolustor; an aggregation of sev- 
eral things that cling together. 


is bnt a var. of dineh, dmeh, with which dtnk 
in its orlg. sense (dcf. 1) is closely related: see 
clench, dlJnch. Compare dick^, dink, with dock, 
clank. As to the imitation, cf. chink^, Hnk, tinkle, 
ring.) I. intrans. 1. To ring or Angle ; chink; 
give forth a sharp metallic sound, or a succes- 
sion of such sotuids, as small metallic or other 
sonorous bodies in collision. 

Many a jewelled sword 
Clinked at tho slile of knight or lord. 

William Morrie, Earthly Paradise, II. 108. 
2. To cause a clinking sound by striking two 
objects, as glasses, together. 

So nil up tliy can, and clink with me. 

It. II. Stoddard, In AlMtla. 
8. To make a jingle ; chime. 


clingstone (kliug'stdn), a. and ti. I. a. Having 
the pulp adhering firmly to the stone; said of 
a class of poaches. ClUiyttom pcachus arc distin- 
guished from /reeehtne. peaches, the pulp of which sepa- 
rates readily and cleanly from the stono. 
n. «. A poach of this class. 


ridden person, one baptized on a sick-bed, L. 
a physician, < Gr. kXivik^, pertaining to a ned 
(<S kXivihA^, a physician, ^Khvinf/ (so. rexvy, art), 
the medical art), < Klivy, n bed, couch, < uXivai’, 
lean, recline : see dine,] I. a. Same as cliuicnl, 

11. n. 1. One confined to bed by sickness. 
[Rare.] 

Bring to us a eliniek, . . . and wc will instantly restore 
him sound, and in health. KUUtiybeek, Sermons, p. 131. 

2. Ecclea., formerly, one who received baptism 
on a sick-bed. 

Suppose the elinU, or death-bed penitent, to be . . . 
forward in ttiese empluymonts. 

Jer. Taylor, Works (cd. 1836), 1. 187. 

3. In mcd., an examination of a patient by an 
instructor in the presence of his students, ac- 
companied by remarks on the nature and treat- 
nient of the case. Also written dinique. 

clinical (klin'i-ksl), a. [< clinic + -at,] Per- 
taining to a sick-bed ; pertaining to a clinic, — 
Ollnlo or clinical baptism Seo ftaigutm.— Clinical 
convert, one converteaon Ills death-bed.— CUnloal lec- 
ture, a discourse delivered by an instnictor to students 
of medicine or surgery, at the liedsldc or in the presence 
of patients suffering from the diseases or injuries dcscrllicU, 
with a view to practical Instruction and demonstnulon.— 
Clinical sui^eiy or medicine, that form of surglcui or 
medical Instruction which Is Imparted to the student at 
the bedside or in the presence of the patient, 
c lini cally (klin'i-kal-i), adv. In a clinical man- 
ner ; by the bedside. 

cHnicia.n (kll-nish'an), n. [< clinic + -ian; 
after j^byaician, mathematician.'] One who 
makes a practical study of disease in the per- 
sons of those afflicted by it. 
clinicist (klin'i-sist), «. [< clinic + -ffif.] One 
who studies diseases at the bedside, and is 
- skilled in the recognition and treatment of 
thorn: a clinician. 

Olinlan (klin'i-de), n. pi. [NL,, < Clinna + 
-idee.] A family of blenuioid fishes, typified by 
the genus Clinua. They have a moderaUdy long or ob- 
long body with regular scales, a projecting heiul, the dor- 
sal fln divided into along spinous and a short soft portion, 
and t)io voiitrsi fins jugular In iiositloii and having a spine 


cllnldlnm (kli-nld'i-um), pi. dinidia (-ft). 

S NL., < (fl Or. tOiivuv, incline; cf. Gr. Khtvwiov, 
im. of ka/v! 7 , abed: see cifnio. Ot. dinode.] In 
lichenology, ono of the short filaments which, 
inclosed in a clinosporangium. produce at their 
summits spore-like bodies called dinoaporca. 
Clinique (lui-nek'), n. [F., < LL. clinicua: see 
clinic.] Same as clinic, 3. 
clink (kUngk), V. [< ME. clinken (not in AS. ) = 
MD, D. klinken, oli^, tinkle, rs (with hg instead 
of nk) MD. LG. klingen = OHG. chlingan, MHG. 
G. klingen =s Dan, klinge, freq. klingre, = Sw. 
klinga s Icel. klingja, ring, tinkle, etc. ; of. AS. 
dynian (once), ring, as a shield when struck, 
ss OFries. kUnna, ring, as a coin. An imitative 
word, which may be regarded (in E.) as a weak- 
ened form of rianA;: nee dank and dang. In the 
sense of 'clench, clinch,’ etc. (see II., 2), dink 


II. trans. 1, To cause to produce a sharp, 
ringing sound : as, to clink glasses in drinking 
lie^ths. 


Kilt, while they |tho piuiicngura] are at tho tablos, on« 


iny the wheels to try If they are sound. 

O. If. JJulmee, Old Vol. of Life, pp. 260, 261. 
2. To clench ; weld ; clasp ; seize quickly. 

t Scotch.] 

Ink (kiingk), n. [= MD. klincke, a blow, also 
a latch, D. klink, a blow, also a latch, rivet, also 
a clock, = MLG. klinke, klcnkc, a latch, bolt, ss 
MHG, G. klinke, a latch (klinkbolscn, a bolt, riv- 
et), = Dan. klinke, a latch, rivet, clinker, ss Sw. 
klinka, a latch, klink, cihicher-work : all various- 
ly from the verb. In tho senses of ‘ latch,’ ' key,' 
cf. cUcket, < c/fclL] 1. A sharp, ringing souud 
made by the collision of sonorous (especially 
metallic) bodies. 


The clink and full of HWords. Shak., Uthello, 11. 8. 

There U no rustle of silks, no waving of plumes, no elink 
ot golden spurs, f.owell, Among iny Kooks, 1st sor., p. 229. 

2. A smart stroke. [Scotch.] 

Ane got a clink on the head. Old Ballad. 

3. Money; chink: as, “needfu’ dinkj* Burns. 
[Scotch.] — 4f, A latch. 

Thn, creeping close linhlnd the Wickets elink, 
Prevelle lie [leepeil ont through a eliinvk. 

Spemer, Shep. Cal., May. 
6t. A key. Cohn, ] 71 7. — 6. pi. Long iron nails. 
rProv. ling.] 

clinkantt, n. See clinquant, 

clinker (kiing'kCr), n. [< dink + -erl. In the 
sense of ‘vitrified brick,’ etc., also spelled kUn- 
ker, being s= G. klinker, < D. klinker, a vitrified 
brick, also a sounder, a vowel, MD, klinckaerd 
(> Sw. klinkert), a vitrified brick, also (= MLG. 
klinkart, klinkert) a certain gold coin ; cf. Dan. 
klinke, a clinker: see clink, «.] 1. That which 

clinks. Bpoeiflcally — 2, A metal-heeled shoe 
used in dancing jigs. — 8, The partly melted 
and agglutinated residuum of the combustion 
of coal which has a fusible asli. — 4. A partial- 
ly vitrified brick or mass of bricks. — 6. A kind 
of hard Dutch or Flemish brick, used for pav- 
ing yards and stables. — 6. Vitrified or burnt 
matter thrown up by a volcano. — 7. A scale of 
black oxid of iron, formed when iron is heated 
to redness in the open air. — 8. A deep impres- 
sion of a horse’s or cow’s foot ; a small puddle 
so formed. Grose. [Prov. Eng.] 

clinker (kling 'k6r), V. i. [< clinker, n.] To 
form clinker ; become inemsted with clinker. 

’I'licy [holler-grates] will not clinker up. 

Fibre and Fabric, V. 17, 

clinker-bar (kling'kDr-bar), n. In steam-boil- 
ers, a bar fixed across the top of the ash-pit 
for supporting the rods used for clearing tne 
fire-bars. 

clinker-built, clinker-plating, etc. See dinch- 

er-built, etc. 

clinking (kling'king), ■ «. [< clink + -ingk,] 

Crackling : a term used by file-makers. 

clink-eb^ (klingk'shel), «. A shell of the ge- 
Qua Jnomia or family Jwownda;,- so called be- 
cause when strung or shuffled together they 
make a clinking soimd. 

clinkstone (klingk'stdn), V. [< dink -1- atone; 
from its sonorousness.] Same as phonoUte. 

Clinkuml^ll (kling'kum-bel), n. [Sc., < cM«k + 
-urn, an unmeaning syllable, + belV-,] One who 
rings a bell ; a bellman. 

’littkurubell, wl’ rattll 
I to jow and croon. 



(kllug'kum'klang'kum), n. 
and a. [A varied redupl. of clink.] I. n. Be- 
d ringiiig ' ’ 
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Seated ringiug etrokea.' 

Wr elinkum elankum o'er their crown*, 

1'he lad* hoKBii to fn' then. 

Baituof Kmieora,ueniiM\A-.iM\^»,yn^ clinonietry''{ka-nom'e-tri), «. [< + 

oyn.^^Clinking ; having a ineaningleBS jingle ^ qmh.^ the method or art of measuring 


to ^ clinometer; ascertained or de- red color, 
.jrralned Djr a olinometor.— S. Pertaining to ' ‘ ' 

oblique orystallino forms, or to solids wHioh 
have oblique angles between the axes: as, di~ 
nometrie orystals. 


He snce tvU'il ino . . . that tlio Taalin* of Davht were 
excellent poetry I aa if the holy PaalniUt thought o' rat- 
tling rhyniua In a hluther, like hia aln ailly eHtUeum.clanlnim 
thillgi that ho ca'a vorae. Huh Huy, xxl. 

OUno-axis (kll'nA-ak'sis), n, [< Gr, Mvew. in- 
cline (see dine), -f axia,] Same as dinoaiag- 
onal, 

clinochlore (kli'no-klor). ». [< Or. KAivtiv, in- 

cline, + x^uiih'k, yo'llowisn-groeii.] Same as ri- 
pidolite. 

ollnoclase (kli'no-kias), n. [< Or. K/uvnv. in- 
cline, + KAaoit, a breaking, < kTmh, break, j A 
hydrous arseniato of copper, occurring in dark- 
green monoclinio crystals, and also massive, 
T^th radiated fibrous structure. 

OllnocUMite (kll-no-kla'sit), n. [< dinoelane -h 
" cHnodase. 


-y.] In ijetil., the met 
the dip of rock-strata, 
cllnopmacold fkli-no-pin'^-koid), w. [< 6r. 


dip 

occurring in brittle folUttod mucM 
at Ai^ty in Newark. Also called $egherUi». 

n. a. Of or pertaining to the Clinton group 
(which see, under woup). , , , 

cilnty (klin'ti), a. [8c., i clint^ + Booky ; 
stony. 


Olinwi (kll'nus), ft. [NL., < (!) Gr. iMvetv, bend, 
’' ).l Tlie typical genus ot fishes 
T« fu « n,>vl«rlian mnna 


slope: see dine.] — . . 

of the family Clinidte. It is a Cuvienan genus 

Mvnv, iDoline, + jHnacoid.]" In eiy'tlal., either of blennioids. , , . „ , 

of the two planes of a monoclinic otystal which OUo (Wl'd)) »• [!<•» < < Meiv, HMttv, 

,i..i *1. ^:».l — 1 tell of, celebrate, > k^or, fame, glory.] 1. In 

elamcal myth., the muse who sings of glorious 


axes. Bee pinacoid. Also kline^nacoid. 
sllnopinacoldal (kli-no-pin-^kordal), a. [< cl»- 
nopinacoid + -al.] Pertaining to a clinopinacoid. 


Same a 


node (kli ' nod), n. [< Gr. bod (soo 

nic), + fMof, form; of. clinoid. Cf. foriw.] 


olinoae 

clinic), 

In mycology, nn organ analogous to the hyme- 
nlum, springing from the inner wall of a con- 
oeptaole, or from the surface of the receptacle, 
and terminating in simple or branched filaments, 
each bearing a single spore at its extremity. 
he Maout and Dccamie. 

oUnodiagonal (kll'nd-dl-ag'd-nal), n. and a. 
[< Gr. J5u'vf/p, incline, + diagonal.'^ I. n. In 
eryetal., that diagonal or lateral axis in mono- 
obnio orystals which forms an oblique angle 
with the vortical axis. Also called dino-axis. 

n. «• Pertaining to or in the direction of the 
elinodiagoual. 

oUnodomatlc (klPnd-do-mat'lk), a. [< dino- 
dime + -oWo.] Periaiuing to or resembling a 
clinodome. 

oUnodome (kll'n(i-ddm), n. [< Gr. K^Jvetv, in- 
cline, + iCtpa, bouse: see dome.] In crystal., 
a name given to planes in the monoclinio sys- 
tem which are parallel to the inclined lateral 
axis, and meet tlie other two axes. Bee dome. 
dlnographlc (kll-up-graf'ik), a. [< Gr. Kkivetv, 
incllno, + ygdipeiv, •write; sec graphic.] Per- 
taining to tliat mode of projection In drawing 
in whmh the rays of light are supposed to fall 
obliquely on the plane of projection. 
dlnonTUmte (kll-up-hu'mlt), n. [< Gr. KUvtiv, 
incline, + humite.] A fiuosilicate of raague- 
sium occurring in small yellow monoclinic crys- 
tals at Vesuvius. It is a subspecies uudor the 
general head of huraite. Bee humite. 


The cUnofiinaeuitlal rleavaife. Xature, XXX. V. 

cUlloprism (kli'nfi-prizm), n. [< Qr. iMvtiv, in- 
cline, -h Ttplatta, a prism.] A jmsm of a mono- 
clinic crystal lying between the unit prism and 
the clinopinacoid. 

cUnopyramid (kll-no-pir'jy-mid), n. [< Gr. kXI- 
vnv, incline, + irvpapi(, a pyramid.] A pyra- 
mid of a monoclinic crystal lying between the 
zone of unit pyramids and the olmodomes. 
clinorhombic (kli-uo-rom'bik), a. r< Gr. xAi- 
ve<v, lucliiie, + /xS/i/lof. a rhomb, + -to.] In crys- 
tal., same as monoclinic. Bee crystallography 
and monoclinic. Also ktinorhombio. 
ClinosporangltUil(kli''na-si»^ran'ji-um), n.; pi. 
dinosporangia (-&). [NL., < Gr. iMw/, a bed 

(ef. torus), 4- sporangium.] In Uchenology, a 
minute coueeptacle resembling a spermogoue, 

clothed within with short filaments called cli- 

Uagonal,'^ I. «. In nidia, occurring chiefly in the lower forma be- 

1 — .. j longing to the tribes Oraphidacei and Verruca- 

riacd. Also called jtycnidium. Tuckerman. 

.11 — (kli'uo-spor), «. [< Gr. idlvn, a bed, 
V)()f, seed (sporebj A spore produced at 
immit of a clinidiura iua clinosporangium. 



the summit of a cfiuidiuni iua clinosporangium. 
clinostat (kll'no-stat), M. [< Gr. kUvuv, incline, 
■+• OTOTtSf, vorbal’n. of Waodoi, stand : see static.] 
An apparatus for equalizing or regulating the 
exposure of growing plants to sunlight, con- 
sisting essentially of a revolving disk moved by 
clockwork. 

clinquant (kling'kant ; F. pron. klau-kofi')) 
and a. [F., ppr. a«lj. as noun, < D. klinken rs E. 
dink, q. v. (Jf. G. rauschgoM, tinsel, < rauschen, 
rustic (see rush'i), -i- gold =b E. gold.] I. «. 
, tr ,. . L a gbowy, cheap 


Clio.-.StatuB In 


1. Yellow copper; Dutch gold; 

" Tuisel; false glitter. 


A (kll'nold), a. [= F. cUnoide, < Gr. K?.ivti, 

a bed (see clinic), + tWof, form.] Besembling 
a bed. — OUnold plats, U nurtlun of the bonUnheiiuid 
bone boundl^ the pUulUrr luMa iKWteriorly. 'file poa- 
w»e« projeet from the upi 

Id processaa- in atuti.. 

M (an anterior and a iKmtar 

Mila turcica or pituitary foMa , 

called from their reneinhlanee to the poata of a litKUtead. 

Olinoidas (kli-noi'de), n. pi. An incorrect form 
of Clinido). 

oUnolOI^C (kli-no-loi'ik), a. [< dinology + -to.] 
Pertaining to dinology ; oharacterizoa by de- 
cline; belonging to the first period of senility. 
In tlie elinulugfu itazo ot the life of any aniiiiHl there In a 
retrogreMlun uf the repro«luctlve funutioue, and a aenaihlo 
decreaie in the pruiuliionae, ileuuratioii, atreuKth, etc., of 
the parta ot ttio adult. 

dinology (kli-nol'6-ii), n. [Irreg. < Qr. aXtvetv, 
decline (see dine),‘-r -Aov/c, < ^lyeiv, speak; see 
•oiogy.] The seience of the decline or retro- 
gression in form and function of an animal or- 
ganism after maturity ; ospooially, the doctrine 
of the correlation between the' clisracteri sties 
of the olinologio stages of one animal and the 
perfect adult stages of degraded forms of ani- 
mals bolonging to the same group. 

dinometOT (kli-nom'e-tor), n. [=; F. cltnomh- 
tre, < Qr. KAlveir, incline, + yirpov, a measure.] 

1, An instrument used to determine the dip of 
rock-strata, a almple form eonsistH of a small lamdu- 
lutn muviiiK on a graduated arc ; it Is Inulosed in a suuare 
case with straight sides, ouo of which Is to be placed par- 
allel to the dip uf the Inclined strata ; a compass-needle Is 
ordinarily added. 

2. A carpenters’ tool for oomparing slopes and 
levels. 

Also klinometer. 

olinometer-level (kli-nom'o-tor-lov-el), n. A 
hand-level with an arc on which angles of ele- 
vation and divisions for slopes are ^owu. 

dinometrlo, clinometrical (kli-n^met'ri 
kgl), a. [< clinometer + -ie, dcat.] 1. ' 


alloy.— 2f. , „ 

n.t a. Docked -with gansh finery; glittering; 
flashy. Also clinkant. 

Their eyes sweet splendor seems a Pharos bright, 
With clinquant Kales their Body's clothed light. 
SylvcHvr, tr. of Du Uartas’s Woeks, 11. , 'Ibe Mognifloence. 
A clinquant jiettlcuat of some rich stuff, 

To catch the eye. 

Fletcher and Jtowley, Maid In the Mill, T. 2. 
clint^t (klint), V. t. [Var. of clink, dinch, clench,] 

1. To clench. 

The statute of pnemunire was made, which dinted the 
iiatlu which now was driven lii. Fuller, dh. HUt., III. lx. 28. 

2. To finish ; eomplete. 

cUnt''^ (klint), M. [< ME. klynt (cf. dent, steep or 
rocky), < loel. klcttr (for *klentr), a rock, cliff, := 
Bw. Mint, the top of a mountain, =s Dan. Mint, 
a cliff.] If. A cliff; a rooky shore. 


actions; specifically, the Muse of History, she 
is usually represented with a scroll in her hand, and a 
scrinlum, or case for msnnseripts, hy her side, and sbms- 
times with the trum|iet of fame in her hand, 

2. [NL.] In sooh, a generic name for ptero- 
pods, variously used : (a) A genus of theooso- 
matous ptcropods, now generally called Cleo- 
doro (which see). Broum, 1756; JAnrmi8,VIQl 
Pelsener, 1887. (/>) A genus of gymnosomatous 
pteropods, founded by O, F. Mtlller in 1776, now 
” called Clime, and typical of the fam- 

;nl., < aio. Cf. Clio, 2.] 
. _ boring sponges, of the 
and suborder MonactinellincB. 


ily CUidcB (or Clionidai). 
Ouona (kli's-ujj,), ?». r> 
deal genus of 


Jona (kli'j 

The typical . 
family Clionit 
Grant. 

OUone (kll'()-ne), n. [NL. (Pallas, 1774), < 
Clio, myth, name.] A genus 
of ^muosomatous pteropods, 

^pical of the family Clionidw. 

C.oorealit swarms In northern seas, 
constituting a great part of the fond of 
whales, and h^nce known os whale'e- 


That all brekes In ])ccins am 


rockoa and klyntee thay ruiine and dryve, 

- 1 , . — t... 1 .. . smloidy 

m. 208, foL 
anylarg 

„ ntnegai 

[Scotch.] — 8. pi. Crevices among bare limo- 
cks. [North. Eng.] — 4 . p7. The shelv- 


t 


I ])ccins and sudenly dolth nve. 
iMnedovnie, 208, foL 8. {HaUitveU.) 
2. A hard or flinty rock; any large hard stone; 
a large coarse stone used in tne game of curling. 


stone roc] _ ^ ^ ^ 

ing sides of a river, [^otoh.] 

olinting (klin'ting), n. [Var. of clinking, ver- 
bal n. of dink, v.: see clint^ and -4«pLJ A 
clinking sound. [Bare.] 

Mountains stretch'd around, 

Olooiny was tlielr tinting, 

And the horse's hoofs 
Made a dismal dinting. 

Thackeray, Teg ot Umavaddy. 

Olinton bridge case. See casei. 

Olinton gronp, ore, etc. See the nouns. 

Oliirbonia (klm-td'ni-ft), n. [NL., named after 
Do Witt Clinton (1769>i828), a prominent states- 
man of New York.] A liliaceous genus of plants, 
consisting of 6 species, divided equally among 
the Atlantic States, the Pacific coast of North 
America, and eastern Asia. They are stemleM per- 
ennials of mountain woods, with rather large, lily-shaped, 
white or rose-colored flowers, solltair or umbeUate on a 
short petiunole. The species of tlie AlleghanlM and iiorih- 
wanl arc C. borealie and C. umbellata. 

cllntonite (klin'tqn-It), «. and a. [After De 
Witt Clinton: see ClinUmia,'] I. n. A mica- 
ceous mineral of a reddish-brown to 


asC.papgtonoMa, whlchui , 

occurs on the eastern coast of the 
United States. Originally called Clio. 

See Clio, 2 f6> 

clionid^ (kll'9-nid), n. [< Cli- 
onidtxd.] A ptoropod of the 
family Clioniaee. 

clionid^ (kli'o-nid), n. [< Clionidee'h,] A sponge 
of the family Clionidm. 

OUonidn^ (lui-oi ' 

1840),<r' 
matous p 


Olionld** (kU-on'i-d6). n. pi. [NL., < Cliona 
+ -itte.] A remarkable group of the Porifera 
or Spongida, the boring sponges, having no 
TTidod with peculiar 


fibrous skeleton, but provided with peculiar 
silioious spioula, by means of which toey can 
burrow into the shells of the mollusks upon 
which they are parasitic. They existed in the 
Silurian ept 


cUpl (klip), V. t . ; pret. and pp. clipped (s 
times cUpt), ppr. clipping. [< ME. cl»j 


dipt), 

elyppen, duppen, < AS.* clyppaM," embrace. ‘ 

neotion ■with elip^ is uncertain. Cf. climp^, 
elamph] 1. To embrace; infold; hug; clasp; 
grasp; grip. [Archaic.] f 

Whan Arthur falts the deaiinte that so hym helde ha 
. . . dippid his horse In bothe his annas a-boute the nakke. 

JfsrUrf (E. E. T. 8.), 11, SM, 
O ! let me dip you 
In arms as sound as when I woo’d. 

Shak., Cor., 1. A. 


cUppen, 
I. Con- 



Wblob with sUm w 
* MUlnit 

j, I(Mt Bower. 

2. To hold together by pressure, as -with a 
spring, screw, or bandage, 
clip^ (Wip)* cMpt, V. Senses 3-6 may pos- 
sibly belong to clip^, ».] If. An embrace. 

Not u««d to frozen Mpu. 

Sir P. Sidney, Astrophel and Stella. 
2. A gra^ ; olara ; grip, as of a machine. — 
8. A device for closing a vent in a machine, 
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Had mr dnll aoul but wingi az well at they, 

How would I tprlng from earth, aud dip away 
A* wlte Aatnea did, and acorn Uiia ball of clay 1 

Quarlte, Bniblema, v. IS. 

Clip* it down the wind. 


clippip g. maflhlii a (klip'ing-m^sh6n'), 
power-machine used in clipping hon 
sheep. 


Seierusei, IV. 7B«. 
on the upper 





a. Clip of all 
,o«. /. Clip 


down again to the bottom of the appar 
Izer] . Buck t Handbook <?/ Med. 

4. In farriery, a projecting flang 
surface of a horseshoe, which 
partially embraces the wall of 
the hoof. — 6. A metal clasp or 
oonfining piece used to connect 
the parts of a carriage-gear, or 
to hold the hook of a iraipple- 
treo.— 0. A olasp or spring- 
holder for letters, papers, etc. 

The four caudlua are placed In a cor- 
reapuudlug number of clip* or oaiidlc- 

holdera. ^ 

Q. B. Preeeott, Elect. Invent., p. 487. *hippietre«. 
olip^ (klip), V. : pret. and pp. dipped (sometimes 
dipt), ppr. oUppinff. [< ME. elippon, < Icel. 
klippa s: Sw. mppa = Dan. klippe, clip, shear, 
cut. Connection with dip! is uncertain.] I. 
trana, 1. To ont off or sever with a Bhar^) in- 
strument, as shears or scissors : trim or make 
shorter by cutting : as, to dip tno hair ; to dip 
a bird’s wings. 

Clipping papera or darning hia atockingg. Steift. 

Her neat amall room, adorn'd with nialden-toate, 

A clipp'd Erench puppy, tirat of fuvuuriteii, graced. 

Crabbe, Works, 1. lU. 
Arboura dipt and out. Tennyton, Amphluii. 

2. To diminish bv cutting or paring: as, too/ip 
coin ; “ dipped silver,” Macaulay, Hist. Eng., 
xxiv. 

England'a fate. 

Like a dipp’d guinea, tremble* In the acale. 

Sheridan, The Critic, 11. 2. 

3. To shorten; curtail; cut short; impair by 
lessening. 

Kor, if my huaband take you, and take you thus 
A counterfeit, one that would dip hla credit, 


To dip the divine prerogative. South, Sermons, V. v. 
Hence — 4. To pronounce (words) in a short- 
ened form, or with abbreviation. 

They dip their worda after one maimer about the court, 
another In the city, and a third in the suburbs. 

Swiit, Improving the English Tongue. 


jfruden clipp^-aheara , (kUp'iM- 
/w \ * 1 i 1 * * , shorx), n. pi. Shears for oUp- 

Clip* (klip), V. A dialectal form of depe. j esneolally that of 

olip-canolestick (kllp'kan^dl-stik), w. An Porses ’ ^ ^ 

old form of candlestick, fitted with a pair of - ‘ 
forceps or nippers instead of, or in addition to, 
a socket. The objeot of the forceps was to hold a rush- 
light, which was too slender and Irregular in shape to 

stand steadily In a socket „ . „ , - - 

dllKhair (klip'chSrh n. A kind of chair used J^S^'^^VsltTadie^^nS 
on some English railways to secure a rail to a " ‘ " - P- 

metallic sleeper. got , 

ClipeU8(klip'e-UB),n.;pl.cf«)ei(-I). Seedypeue. |s welcome. .S’ro«. 
clip-hook (Klip'hfik), n. ^me as sister-hook, clip-plato (klip plut),M. A plate 
cUoPBrl fklinWl. n. r< ME. dinuer. dinoerc restiftg upon a callage-spring, 


— ■time (klip'ing-ttm), n. 

l.xhetime 
of sheep-shearing. Hence — 2. 
The nick of time.- To come In 
nportune- 
rurraer at 



Cllpping-di 
serrated 

cfipperi"(krip^6r)7n.’ "i;< ME”c"t>p^T'c«p7<7c 'restrftYupo^XcaCTlkge-si^^^^^ Mhandi*.. 

(= leel. klippari ss Sw. klippare = Dan. Klip- ***‘1 attached to tlie axle by a clip; the axle- 
per): <c«p4,i’., + -eri.] 1. One who or that i u 

which clips; especially, one who roiluoes the clip-puUey (klip puFi), «. A ■wheel or P^ll^ey 
size, value, or importance of anything by clip- having on its face a series of grips or clips that 
piugit j j tr gyagp and hold the band or wire rope that passes 

An, I if they be ...ch dippere of regal power and shavers “^er the pulley. The clips open automatically, 
of the Laws, how they atand affected to the law glvinK release the rope when it leaves the wheel. 

Parlament, yoiirselvca. worthy Peerea and Commona, can clipSft Cllp86ft cUpslSft n, [ML., also clipjies^ 
beat te*t!tte. iftffon, Church-Ouvaminent, U., Con. clippls, cUpimSe by apheresis for ecllpa, ecU^e: 

The value la pored off from it Into the efij^r'* pocket. ’ ■ ■* 

Locke, Further Conaiderattona cuiiceming Value of Money. 


ppm, cnpuua. oy auuereoj 
e eclipse. \ An eclipse. 

Tliat is cause of this dipt that closeth ii 


w the sonne. 
(B), xvUl. 186. 
go woto nure ulcrkis the diptie the! call 
Such sodiiynu sight, 

Both sonne and moiie that sesonne schall 

Uk of tber light. I'orJr riaye, p. 401. 

clip-swage (klip'swaj), n. A swage for com- 
pleting or finishing liorseshoe-clips. It is held 


other like abbrevutions. 

J. S. Hart, Composition and Khotorlo, Hyperbole. — . . 

To Clip the ‘Winip), literally, to cut a bird’s wings short kh]J^lfisch, <. Norw. Dm. 
-’--jrlve It of tl .1 


2. A cutting-tool of the nature of shears; spe- 
cifically, a tool with rotating or reciprocating 
knives used for cutting hair, and especially for 
clipping horses. See dinping-shears. 
cllpi^r^ (klip'6r), n. [Usually associated with 
dlppcA (cf. cutter, a vessel, in a similar sense), 

but cf. D. and LG. klepper (> G. and Dan. klep- t .. i „ ... 

per), a fast horse, a n^lg, < kUppcn, run fast: 

see c/m» 3. The Dan. klipper, a vessel, is prob. ’ < clips, , , „ , 

from E.] 1. A sailing vessel built with very Eclipsed , darkened, 

sharp lines, more orless raking masts, and vuw chilli 

great spread of canvas, with a view to speed : b . F oftTeBote, l. 6862. 

f Tf®s"*3oalf cUpt (klipt). Au Occasional spelling, formerly 

n' common spoiling, of dipped, preterit and 

ed the Bamvwre chpper. The cUppera, becoming TinTticinle nf rlhi ^ ^ 

famoua lor <|ulck run., and occaaionally making liotter T,. «lot^ 

time than the ateamera, were eapecially employed in the clip-yoko (Wip yok), «. In mach., a small plate 
South American fruit-trade. In the China trade for cai - through which pass the ends of a stirrup-shaped 
goea of teaand opliini, and in the early California traffic by clip, and which servos as a washer-plate for the 
the Cape Horn route (184»-60). Alao called dipper-*h%p. qJ jjjg pjjp 

The knife-edged with her niffloilan^^^ /tl6k), n. [= G. clique, dike, kUcke s 

„ , ? “ ; Ltand Kuln. < p ^ 

2. A person or an ammnl that runs swiftly, or uncertain origin.] A party; a set; a coterie; 
looks as if capable of running swiftly ; a very specifically, a body or group of ]>ersou8 assooi- 
smurt person ; something first-rate. [Colloq. J ated informally for some exclusive or intrigu- 

I never aaw your e<iual, and I’ve met aome clippert In ing purpose, 
my time. ... Thitckeray. Mind, 1 don’t call the London exclualvo cliou* the beat 

3, An Australian bird of the genus Ephthia- Engllah aoclety. Colen’dyc, xable-Tolk. 

nura; as, the wag-tail dipper, E. alhifron8.—4c. cliauish (klS'kish), a. [< clique + -whl.] Re- 
The larva of species of (italis, a genus of neu- lafing to a clique, set, or party; disposed to 
ropterous insects, used for bait by anglers, form cliques ; actuated by a petty party spirit. 
Also called, in the United States, crawler, dob- Also diqunsh 

^on,»nahdlgrammite. . cUdUlshness (klfi'kish-nes), «. The state or 

clipper-built (klip 6r-biH), a. JVdwf., built after quality of being cliquish; inclination or ten- 
the type of a clipper. uency to form cliques. Also dlqueiahness. 

CWpJ^r-Sllip (»wp 6r-8mp), n. Same an clip- ciiquetuAncs* which hreakii up Iwth »ervlce« [Amy 


kr h Y) lei' i i n mutually antOKonlstitJ KToupB. 

c. .ppflah, (khp^fi8h),ji. j_ p. 


H cnecK on one a amuiuun : reimcr unu 
execute hla achemea or realize hia aapirationa. 

But love had dipped hia viinge and cut him abort. 

Dryden, Fablea. 

Phlioaophy will dip an Angel'a winge, 

Conquer all niyaterlo* by nile and line. 

Keati, lamia, IL 

n, intrans. To out hair. 

Wei koude he leteii blood, and dippe and shave. 

Chavoer, Mlller'a Tole, 1. 140. 

Cllp2 (Win), «. [< cKp2, V.] 1. The quantity 
of wool shorn at a single shearing of sheep ; a 
season’s shearing. 

In 1881, the dip of wool In Oregon wm above 8,(W,000 


and another hltUn'^ 


klipvisch = G. The Amertcan, VII. 806. 

ip^k (= Sw. klipp- cUflUiBm (kle'kizm), n. [< clique + -ism.] A 
■ = E. cliquish spirit or tendency ; cliquishuess. Also 

j,and cHqueism. 

, Tlieir system la a aort of worldly-aplrltual diqiieinn. 

l< UK dipping, ^dup- George Bliot, MIddlomorch, xvll. 

Ir number, 
H fostering 

- — r — , * and Jealousy 

which have wrought so much dlatniat. 

Weetmiiuder Rev., CXXVIIl. 80». 

clippingit(Wip'ing),p.a. [Ppr, of o«pi, ».] 1. cliseometer (Wls-^-ora'e-Wr), w. dis4o- 

Emoraoing; encircling. metre, < Gr. xL'ffff, inclination (< k > uvuv , incline), 

pirpov, measure.] An instrument for moa- 
wnich the axis of the female 


clipplngit (Wip'ing), n. 
pfng; verbal n. of (” 
iraoing. 


ping; verbal n. of clip\ ».] The act of 
brar' “ 


What dipping wa« there 1 
With kind embraces, and Jobbing of faces. 

Robin Hood and Maid Marian (Cliild’a Ballads, V. .874). 


^ , j dipping a 

Sir P. .Sidney. 

2. In her., clasping, as two hands. See con- 


that reach the Eastern factories. 

W. Barroua, Oregon, p. 346. 

2. A blow or stroke ’with the hand. [Colloq.] 
It's Jest a kick here, and a cuff there, and a twitch by 
*’■ — .r in t'other place ; one a shovin’ on ’em this way, 

inther hlZtin'^in '*m k tdip, 

f. R. Stow, Oldtown, p. 84. 

8. pi. Shears, especially sheep-shears, 
clips (klip), V. i . ; pret. and pp. dipped (some- 
times dipt), ppr. dipping. [Usually associated 
with clij^, out (of. oaf, v. f., in a similar sonse), 
but prob. in part of other origin ; cf. LG. (> G. 
dial.) kleppen, run fast, as a horse, a secon- 
ds:^ form of klappen ns E. oiapt: see cfaot, 
whfoh Wso eonnotes quick motion. See cUp- 
perU.] To move' swiftly, as a falcon, a horse, 
ora yacht: often with an indefinite if. 


guring the angle i 
pelvis makes with that of the body, 

joined * “ clish-claBh (Wish'klashh n. [A varied redu- 

clipplnga (kUp'ing), n. [< ME. clippinge ; ver- pHcation p* fi®®' 

- a*l m of WX 1. The act oHutting or “JPJ ““‘^‘9:,, ^ 

(klisu'klash), fldo. With a clashing 


This design of new coinage ia Jnat of the nature 


ping, ~ ^ Lodee. Tlie weapons went ef<*A-cl<i*A. Hir. /or Hup*., p. 481. 

2. A sheep-shearing. [Sootlimd and North. clWiniMlaA (kUsh'mi^klMh), w. [A variation 
Eng.]— 8. That whmh is elippod off or out; a dtsh-dash; cf. dtshmadaver.] Clish-claBh; 
piece separated by clipping: as, tailors’ c/tp- ... 

pings : a newspaper dipping. clishiuaclaver (kush ma.'dcla’^vAr), n. [< disk- 

Thec«pp<«(,.ofotirb«ardi.*ndthepari.M»ofournalu. (^e + -mo-, a meaningless syllable, 

Locke, -r daver.] Idle discourse; silly talk; gossip. 
oUppingS (Wip'ing), p. a. [Ppr. of dipS, p.] [Scotch.] 

1. Sv^; as, a cftppJsg pace. [Colloq.]— 2. So, ye may doucoly nil a throne. 

Smart; showy; flrst-ratef [Colloq.] ForatheircftaA-ma-cfowr. 6umi,Aj>nan. 

What dipping glrU there were in that barouche I OUalOCampa (^s'i-p-Jtam 'p|), n. [NL., < Gr. 

Comm Mag. kautiov, a shed, + a caterpillar.] A genus 



OUfloeamp* 

4l motha of the family BornhycMa, oharaeter* 
l»ad by their ruety-brown color and by two 
obllgae lineH acroee the fore wlnge. The 
laid e otroular mew ai ^ 

iood'plmtt and the larva) 


re Kregarloua. The larva of C. 
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otwherew 

toUand, tr. of (he CyropiedU, p. 4. 
Clitohii (Mich), V. i. [Cf. MD. klissen, stick, ad- 
here, D. klissen, be entai^led. < MD. klisse, D. 
ktis, a bur: see oKfei.] To stick; adhere; be- 
come thick or glutinous, fl'rov. ISngJ 
Clitb^ (klit). «. [In comp, ml-, in elit-lwr; also 
formerly ciithe (and dial. cUaer, formerly cU- 
theren) ; < ME. *elite (var. elide, and eleU, mod. 
E. cleafi, q. v.), < A». oKfe {"elitho not found), 
f., colt’s-foot, Ml), klesse, klisae, D. klis, a bur, 
s OHG. chlettd, chletd, f., ehletto, m., MHO. 
kUilte, klete.G. klette, f., burdock; in serioB with 
AS. cldte, E. clotei, burdock, and prob. akin to 
the equir. AS. elife, E. elive^, burdock (w'o 
olivet), appar. (like the then ult. related mod. 
B. cleavers, clivers) connected with AS. cleofian, 
elifian, E. oteawd, adhere.] If. Goose-grass. 
See cleavers, 1. — 2. The burdock, Arctium Lap- 


{CHtiacamfa tytvnltra). 
uf ega». cnlaiv«d ; cuterpill.-ir! rmtiiral 


amerieana, or the Anitrrloaii toMt-eaUirplllar, live* in a 
onnaplailriiui web and U a peat In nrehanls: that uf C. 
syttatiea, known an tho furcitt tunt.enterpillHr, inaken a 
unatler web and U deetriicllvo tu ntik fureata. CurtiV, 

Olistenterata (kiis-ten-te-ra'tji), n. pi. [NL., 
C Gr. skeiardc, that cun be closed (see clisto-), 
+ <vT«pa, entrails.] An order of lirachiopodct, 
Muivalent to Arthroptymata (which see). Also 
(Aeistmterata. 

Oliatontorate (klls-ten'te-rfit), a. Pertaiulug 
to or having the characters of the Clistenteratu ; 
arthropomatous. Also cleistenterate. 
oUattK [Also rleisto-, < Gr. Khior6{, that can be 
olosed, verbal udi. of Khinv, close: see closed, 
p.l A prefix of Greek origin used in modern 
toientino words, meaning •closed,’ ‘closablo.* 
oliatooarp (kUs'to-ka^), u. [< Gr. Klrtordi:, that 
can be closed (soo clisto-), + sapw^tc, fruit: see 
oarj)).] lu hot., an ascogonium in which the 
asoi and spores are formed within a complctoly 
closed perithociura, from wliii'h the spores es- 
cape only by its final rupture, as in Erysiphea. 
Also oleistocfirp, 

01l8tOG«rplda (klis-tp-kilr'pi-de), n. pt. [NTi., 
as olistocarp -h -idai.i A family of lucemiiriau 
hydrozoans, reprosorited by sueb genera asOn- 
terolmhmnud Manania, containing those Lueor- 
nariim which are not named PlleuthcrocarpkUr. 
oUstocarpotU) < klis-tp-kllr'inis) , a. [< distocarp 
+ •OHs.l In hot., having a closed capsule: ap- 
plied to mosses in wliicli the capsule is without 
an operculum, dehiscing irregularly. Also elds- 
tooarpous. 

cUstOMmlc (klis-to-gam'ik), a. [< clistogamy 
+ -»c.J In hot,, of,' pertaining to, or character- 
ized by cUstogainy. Also cUHstogamie, clistoge- 
nous. 

oUstogamoUS (kUs-tog'a-mns), a. [< Gr. kAti- 
ffrdi', that may bo closed (see e/isfo-), + -yipoc, 
marriage.] name as ctistogamic. 

^iftOgainy (khs-tog'a-mi), n. [As clistogam- 
ous + In hot., a peculiar diraoiphism iu 

the flowers of a plant, when iu addition to the 
ordinary fully developodflowers there are others 
in which development is airosted in the bud, 
but wliiob are still fertile and produce an abun- 
dance of seed. Tbcue latter flu wvraaroineuiiapkuuua, 
without petals, riertaries, or fruKruiice, with giuaU oiitheni 
OOntalniuK few polleii-uraltia, and the pistil much re<luce(l. 
They are necoasarily ■oir-fcrtllize<1, but are always fertile, 
while the mure perfect llowera of the buiiic plant are often 
nearly or (|nllc gtorllc. ril«to|{niny la-known to occur in 
shout sixty Kcnera tiuIoiij;lnu to many very dilfuriMit or- 
ders, ehielly dicotyledonous. The violet Is a familiar In- 
ataneu. Also ol.'itloiinmi/, f 

clistogene. cliatogenous (klis'td-jSn, klis-toj'- 
e-nuB), n. [< Gr. aAimrdf (see clisto-) + -yevy/f: 
see -gen, -genous."] Same as ctistogamic. 
olistogdny (klis-toj'o-ni), n. alistogene + 
-«*•.] Same as clistogamy, 

OUscosaccuB (klis-to-sak'us), «. [NL. (Lillje- 
borg, 1859), < Gr. sMiartic, Giat can be closed 
(see clisto-), -f odasof, sack.] A genus of rhizo- 
oephalous or suctorial oirripods, of the family 
Sacoulinidm. Also Clcistosaccm, 
oUt (klit), a. [E. dial. Cf. clotl.) 1. Stiff; 
heavy; clayey: said of the soil. — 2. Heavy; 
hazy: said of the atmosphere. [Prov. Eng.J 
dit-Durt (klit'bfsr), n. [< clitei + hur; a var. of 
tHot-lmr, q. v.] Same as clot-bur. 

Olltch)t (Mich), t’. t. [A var. of oletch, olutoh^, 
q* ■''•J To clutch; oatoh. 


on. [I^rov. Eng.] 
clite^t, «. An obsolete fonn of cleats, 

Clite» (klit), H. [E. dial., also ctoyfe. Cf. cKf.] 
Clay: mire. [Prov. Eng.] 
olitelia, n. Plural of elitellum. 
clitellar (kli-tel' hr), a. [< NT., elitellaris, < 
elitellum, q. v. See -«r*.] Of or pertaining to 
the elitellum or olitellus of a worm : as, elitcllar 
segments. 

clitolU, n. Plural of clilellus. 

Olitelllo (kli-tel'i-6), n. [NL. Cf. cHfellaw.] 
A geuuH of tubicolouB limicolino annelids, of 
the family Tiihilieidaj. A species of this genus 
is commonly louud along the New England 
coast at lugh-water mark, 
elitellum (kli-tel'um), ». ; pi. oHfcHa (-tt). [Nl., , 
also clitellus, < L. clitelUv, a paok-saddle.J In 
sool. , tho saddle of an annelid, as the earthworm ; 
a peouliar glandular ring arouud the body, re- 
sulting from tho swelling and other modification 
of oertuin segments. It is a sexual organ, prcMliutiiiK 
a tdiiah, viscid soerctloii by which twu worms ore l>unn<l 
tuKCtliur in a kind ot copulation. Also culled evngulum. 

A part of tho l)o<ly Into which more or fewer of tlie sor- 
menu . , . outer is swollen, of a diflereut color from tl)v 
rost, provided with ahundunt cutaneous glands, and re- 
colves tho numo uf cingulum ur elUellutn. 

Huxley, Anut. Invert., p. 106. 

clitellus (Mi-tel'tts), n. ; pi. diielli (-1). Sam© 
as elitellum. 

A Rlaiwtular layer Is developed on one portion of tho 
body ot the I.umitrleldio, as a eiitelhu. 

Oeffenbaur, Ouiiip. Anat. (traua.), p. HI. 

clithet, »• [See elitel.J Burdock. Oerard. 
cli^erent, «. [See ciithe, clitei.] Goose-grass. 
(If.rard. 

cllthral (Mltb'ral), a. [< Or. s}xWjmv, a bar, 
pi. a gate, doorl < s?xUiv, close: boo closed, v. 
Of. clathratc.'] In Or. arch., having a roof that 
forms a comnlote covering: said of cort.aiii 
temples by those who Lola the opinion that 
Homo of these monuments, styled by them by- 
pecthral temples, were roofed only in part. Also 
deithral. 

clithridiftte (kUth-rid'i-fit), a. [< Gr. shiffpl- 
dron, dim. of sdittipia, a keyhole (cf. uMOimv, a 
bar for olosiug a door), < shkiv, close: see 
closed, V.] Shaped like a koyholo : applied to 
tho form of the orilloe of the zooeoia of certain 
polyzoans. Busk. 

CllltOlia(kli-t5'ri-ft),n. [NL.] A genus of plants, 
natural order Legmainoste, found tlrroughout the 


clitter*clatter (klit'5r-Mat'to), n. [A varied 

reduplication of cto«Bf/ cf. clish-eUuh, Httle-tat- 
«e,etc.] Palaver; idle talk; a chattering noise. 
Such wore his writings ; hut his chatter 
Was one continued ctitUrdatter. Sudft 

We talked long In the style ot 

clive^ti f' b [ME. cliven, < AS. *eWan. only in 
comp. otheUfan, ndhore (= OS. oi-ktibhan sz 
OFrios. hi-klwa), = OHG. chlipan, kliban, MHG. 
kliben, also in comp, l/i-chliban, cleave, adhere, 
stick (cf. causative OHG. *chleiben, kleibm, 
MHG. G. Meihen, cause to adhere), := Icel. klifa 
(pret. frfe(n = Sw. kli/vaz=iDa.n. klive^oyr klyve, 
climb (wueiice the ME, sense). Hence the 
secondary form, AS. clijian, cleofian, ME. clivien, 
cleovien, clevim, eliven, devevp E. cleave: see 
cleavvi. Cf . cliff and climb.) To climb ; ascend. 

Auiblelon, thet Is kuead [wlckud] wllningc lieje (high] to 
eliue. Ayenbite uf Inxoyt, p. 22. 

Wyth-oute thlse uour [four] ulrtuos non ne may eliut Into 
tho hello [1)111] of perfeeeton. Ayenbile of Ixiuiyt, p. 127. 

divert, V. i. A Middle English form of cleave^. 
cllve^t, M. [ME., < AS. cli/o, in earlier form 
dibe, burdock (sed smtTlc cUfc, the small bur- 
dock, cleavers; foxes clife, burdock; in comp. 
gdr-cHfc (gar, spear), agrimony) (= MD. kleve, 
klijve s= MLG. klive = OIIG. *chltba, burdock), 
appar, < elifian or difan, adhere, stick: see 
cteoret and ciinei, and cf. clivers, cleavers.) 
Burdock or agrimony, 
divert, n. An obsolete form of cliffy. 
cUverH, [ME. diver, C AS. difer, pi. clifraa, 
a claw; prob. < elifian, ndhore, cleave: see 
cteUDet.] A claw. 

loll liabbo bllu stif and stronge 
And godo clivers acharp and longe. 

Old ami NujhtingdU, 1. 289. 
divert, n. Bee cleavers, 1. 
divert (kliv'dr), n. A dialectal form of cleaver^. 
divers, »• See cleavers. 
dives (Klivz)^ n. [Prob. connected with cleave^, 
obs. ckvp, stick, fasten. Cf. cMrcrl.] A hook 
with a spring-catch to prevent it from unfas- 
tening. E. H. Anight. 


biiiv, white, or red flowers. Soveral ore in cultivation. V. 
Mariana, tiiehiitterfly-pea, Isanativeof the United Status 
and Mexico. 

clitoridean (kll-to-rid'^an), a. [< clitoris {-rid-) 
+ -can.] Pertaining to "the clitoris, 
clitoridectomy (kli‘'t5-ri-dok't^mi), n. [< Gr. 
K/eiToplf {-pi6d, clitoris, + isropfi, excision, < 
iKTlpve.lv, excise, < If, out, -I- rfpveiv, out,] In 
surg., excision of the clitoris, 
ditorls (kli't^ris), n. pn^., < Or. uXetroplc, < 
K?deiv, close, shut: see chsei.) An erectile or- 
smn of the female of most mammals, including 
the human species, and of sundry birds, as tlie 
ostrich, differing from the penis of the male 
chiefly in its smallor size and xuually imper- 
forate state, being as a rule not jierforatea or 
grooved by a urethra, though it is so in some 
animals, as lemurs. It Is usually small and concealed 
in the normal state of the parta, aa In the human feniala; 
soiiivtimns large, pendent externally, and dlStoolt to dta- 
tinguish from a penis, as in tpider-nioukoys (AMm). 

clitorism (kll't^rizm), n. [< NL. oMoriamua, 
< clitoris, q. v.] The presanoe of a very large 
clitoris ; hypertrophy of the clitoris, 
clltoritu (kli-t^rS'tls), n. [NL.. < clitoris + 
-tfu,] la pathot., inflammation of the clitoris. 


divi, n. Plural ot clivus. 

Olitncola (kli-vik'o-lji),u. [NL. (J. R. Forster, 
1817), < Ij, divtis, a slope, declivity, + ctdere, in- 
habit.] A genus of swallows, the bank-swal- 
lows : synonymous with Cotile and of prior date. 
Clivicola riparia is tho type, 
divlty (kliv'i-ti), »!. [O). divas, a sltme; of. 
declivity,) X’ declivity; a gradient. [Rare.] 
cliVOttSf (kli'vous), a. [< L. cjivosus, steep, 
hilly, < cliviM, a slope, a declivity, a hillside, 
hill: see r/irus.] Sloping; steep, 
divas (kli'vus), ri. ; pi. divi (-vi). [L., a slope, 
< *clinare{^/ *cli), slope, incline, lean: soochwe.J 
A slope — cUruB Blumenbacbli, cUvus ossis sphs- 
noldla, or simply oUvuB, In the sloping surfaea 

rising from the anterior margin of tliu foramen magnum 
tu tho crest of the dorsum uphlppil, funned of the )ipper 
surfaL-es of tho biisllar process of the occipital bone and of 
the bock part of the body of the splienr)i(l. 

doaca (klp-a'ka), «. ; pi. cloacas (-kftz), cloaca! 
(-b6). [= F, ctoaqm = 8p. Pg. It. ctoacu = G. 
'kloakc = Don. kloak, < L. doaca, a common sew- 
er, prob. < OL. cluere, cleanse.] 1. An under- 
ground conduit for drainage ; a common sewer : 
as, the cloaca maxima at Rome. — 2. A sink ; a 
privy. — 3. piL.] Inwof. ; (<i) Invertebrates, 
the enlarged termination of the rectum or lower 
bowel, forming a cavity originally in common 
with that of the allantois (in those animals 
which have an allantois) and permanently in 
of the urogenital 


with the termination o 

organs; the common chamber into which the 
intestine, ureters, sperm-ducts, and oviduota 
open, in sundry fishes, in reptiles and birds, and 
in the omithodelpboua mammals. This cavity la 
the common sewer of the laicly, receiving the refuse of dl. 
gestion, the prnductuf conception, the spermatic secretion, 
and the renal excretluii, all to be discharged through the 
anal wlflce. It is more or less incompletely divided Into 


(b) In invertebrates, tho homologous or anal- 
ogous and corresponding atmeture effecting 
Bewjsrage of the body : as (1) in sponges, the 
common cavity in which the interstitisil oanal- 
aystems open ; (2) iu holothimians, the respira- 
tory tree (which see, under respiratory), (o) In 
eatom.: (1) A cavity found in many hosects at 
the end of the abdomen, between the last dor- 
sal and ventral segments, and receiving the ex* 
tremity ot the temum. Also called <£e rsefs- 



gtttUeU (2) The onemn, or diletation 

of the posterior end of the intestine, (d) In 
Bsoidiane, the common central cavity into which 
open the atrial chambers of all the ascldiozo- 
olds of an asoidiarium.— 4. [NL.] Isi pathol.: 
(a) In cases of necrosis, the opening in the 
soimd bone which leads to the Inclosed dead 
bone, (h) The union of rectum, bladder, and 
organs of generation in a common outlet : a 
mwormation resulting from arrest of devel- 
opment. 

cloaoal (klo-S'kid), a. [< L. doaealis, < cloaca : 
see cloaca. i 1." Pertaining to or of the nature 
of a cloaca, in any sense. — 2. In zool., having a 
cloaca : applied specifically to the monotremes. 

The elooecU animftls, Uie maraupliUe, the placenUls, 
■tend _ . In an order ot luooeiilon. 

Pop. Sei. Mo., XII. 187. 

cloak (kld^, ft. [Until recently also spelled 
doke, < ME. olohe, < OF. eloke, ehque, cloche, a 
cloak (of. Dan. klokke, an under-petticoat), < 
ML. ctoca, a cloak (so called from its shape), Ut. 
abell; see cIocfc2.1 1. Properly, a loose outer 
garment without sleeves, worn by either sex as 
a protection from the weather: now frequently 
need, though erroneously, for a sleeved outer 
wrap worn by women, in tho Itxteenth century the 
cloak was an article of every-day wear, and wati made with 
larae looae armholea, through which the aleeves of tho 
undorgannent were paaaed, as is seen in portraits of Uenry 
Vin. and the nobles of his court later it was shortened, 
and became in common use little more than acaiio, though 
large and long cloaks were still uiied in traveling. In the 
latter part of the seventeenth century cloaks were aban- 
doned, except for protection from cold and wot, on ac- 
count of the chanmng fashion of the outer coat. Under 
the name of Spanvth efoalr, this garment was worn from 
about 1800 to 1840 in Great Britain and America, the shape 
being a half-circle ; It had a broad collar, often ot fur or 
ot velvet, which was continued down the edges of tho 
cloak on both sides In breed ths of a foot or more. When 
In use, one of those edges was drawn across the breast 
and flung over the opposite shoulder with the breadth 
of fur or velvet turnea outward, so as to fonn a decorative 
draping, falling from tho shoulder belilnd. The same gar- 
ment is still worn as the most common winter dress In cer- 
tain Italian cities. 

Was St. Martin of Tours habited in a voluminous horse- 
man's cloak, or in a more light cape that would cover the 
shoulders. It being winter time? 

and Q., Ith ser., IV. 407. 
22. Figuratively, that which conceals; a cover; 
a disguise or pretext ; an excuse ; a fair pre- 
tense. 

Hot using your liberty for a clokt of maliciousness. 

1 Pet. 11. 16. 

They make religion mere policy, a cloak, a human In- 
vention. Burton, Auat. of Alel., i». flo.’i. 

Drunkard’s oloakt, a barrel with one end open and a 
hole in the other, put over a drunkard’s shoulders as a 
penalty. S. Dowell. 

cloak (klok), «. [< ME. *cloken (in adv. clok- 
cdly), < eloke, a cloak : see cloak, n.] I, tram. 

1. To cover with or as with a cloak. 

He crafty eloak» him lu a Dragous skin 
All hrlght-liespeot. 

SylvetUr, tr. of Hu Bartas's Weeks, 11., The Imposture. 
The Shadow cloak'd from head to foot. 

Who keeps the keys ot all the creeds. 

Tcnnymm, In Memorlara, xxlil. 

2. Figuratively, to cover up ; hide ; conceal. 

David, by his wisdom and pulley, tliought so to have 

cloaked the matter, that It should never have been known. 

Latimer, 2d Serm. bef. Edw. VI., 1560. 
Thenceforth she sought for holiia to cloak her crimes 
withal. .VjjBjiMr, F. Q. 

The unsorupulous greed ot conquest cloaked by pre- 
tences of spreading the blessings ot British rule and Brit- 
Isli rellglou. H. Spencer, Data of Ethics, | 81, 

* 8yn . To hide, conceal, mask, cover, veil, screen. 

n. intram. To intrigue; hold secret council. 

Your symonles, and bribes. 

Your cloaking with tho groat for fear to fall. 

Qreene, James IV., v. 

Cloakage (klo'k&j), n. [< cloak + -ape.] The 
act of coveri^ 'wlth or a-s with a cloak. J. 
Martineau. [Bare.] 

cloak-a&emone (kl^'arnem'^nf), n. A kind 
of cancrisocial sea-aneiuone, Adaimia palliata. 

cloak-bag (klok'bag), n. A bag in which a cloak 
or other clothes ai« carried; a portmanteau. 

1 would not be a ser^ng-nian 
To carry the cloak-bop still. 

Beau, and In., Knight of Burning Pestle, Iv. 6. 

Ordering his man to produce a cloak-bag which he had 
caused to be brought from Body Booby’s on purpose. 

Fielding, Joseph Andrews. 

doakedlyt (kld'ked-li), adv. [< ME. clokedly, < 
*cloked, pp. of ^cloken, + -ly : see cloak, v., and 
-ly*.] m a cloaked or covert manner; Rue- 
fully. [Rare.] 

The rrenoh Ambassador came to declare, first how the 
Bmperor wronged divers of bis Masters Subjects and 
VMaoli; anerted also hia Merotaants, and did doakedlu 
iNgiawir. jgp. Awwat, BOit MomuAlou, U. 80 . 
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oloaJc-fittiierf (klfik'ftt'VHto), ». The ostensible 
author or doer of anything; a stalking-horse. 
[Bare.] 

The liook goes under the name of Cardinal Allan, though 
the secular priests say he was but the Hoak-fatker there- 
of, and that Parsons the Jeauite made It. 

Fuller, Ch. Hist,, IX. vil. 24. 

cloaking (klS'king), n. [Verbal n, of cloak, v.] 

1. The act of covering with or as with a cloak. 

To take heed of their dissembllngs and eloakinge. 

Strype, Becords, Ho. 86. 

2. Cloth for making cloaks. 

cloak-room (kldk'rdm), n. A room connected 
with a place of general resort, as an assembly- 
room or an opera-house, where cloaks, etc., aro 
deposited. 

Tliey . . . ftlled tho nlr of tHoak-roonu at tho Capitol 
and of private apartmeiita with mean insinuations which 
were worse than lios. F. A. Bev., CXXIIl. 317. 

cloam, dome (kldm), n. and a. [Also clomb; 
< ME. *'clom (not found), < AS. cldm, clay, > 
clceman, ME. clemen, mod. E. dial, cleam = 
claims, elcm'^, smear, daub: see deam, claim^, 
dem^.] I. n. If. Clay. 

Ere Wlllo myzte a-spie. 

Doth dolt him a dent and drof nlm to the erthe. 

And is closed vndcr clam. 

Piere Plowman (A), xii. 106. 

2. Earthenware. Halliwell; Wright. [Prov. 
Eng,] 

H, a. Of earthenware. 

I making answer that that should depend on the pitcher, 
whether it were iron or domb, he turuoil on his heel, and 
presently departed from mo. II. KingtUy, Kavenslioc, 1. 

cloam, dome (kldm), v. i. ; pret. aud up. cloamcd, 
domed, ppr. eloaming, doming. [< cloam, n. Of. 
deam, clenfi, ctaim^, p.] To gutter, as a candle. 

t Prov. Eng.] 

oamen, domen (kld'men), a. [< cloam 
-cn2i Of or pertaining to earthenware. [Prov. 
Eng,] 

In your account of the ceremonies now practised in 
Devon at t'iiristmas regarding tho apple-trees, you are 
wrung In calling it a clayen cup ; it should be a clome or 
clomen cup ; thus all earthenware shops and china shops 
are called by the nilddllng class and peasantry clome or 
clomen sho{M, and tho same In markets where earthen- 
ware is displayed in Devon arc called clome standings. 

Hone, Every-day Book, II. I6f>2. 

cloamerf, clomert (kld'mdr), n. [< cloam + 
-crl.l A maker of cloam. 
cloatilf, n. An obsolete form of cloth. 
cloatht, doathet, ». Obsolete forms of clothe. 
doa'thillgf, n. An obsolete form of clothing. 
clobbedi, a. A Middle English form of dubml. 
clobber (klob'dr), n. [Perhaps Celtic,: cf. Ir. 
dabar, mud. Cf. clabber.} A kind of coarse 
paste made of ground cinders and flour, used 
to conceal tho breaks in tho leather of cobbled 
shoes. Dickem. [Eng.] 
clobber (klob'^r), v. t. [< clobber, «.] To con- 
ceal defects in, as by the use of clobber in 
cobbling slioes— Clobbered china, old poroolain tho 
decoration on which hoa been froahened up, especially by 
additional painting. 

dobberer (klob'6r-0r), n. A cobbler of the low- 
est class, who patches up old shoes, and con- 
ceals their defects by rubbing clobber into the 
breaks of the leather. [Eng.] 
dochardt, »- Same as ctofwcrl. Weever. 
docket, «. An obsolete form of clutchl. 
dooner n . [ME., also cloohicr, dokerre, < OF. 
clochier, docker, F. clocher, < ML. clocarium, 
doccarium, a boU-tower, < doca, clocca, > OF. 
cfocfic, a beU : see n.] A bell-tower; a 

belfry. Ayliffe. 
clocher^t, n. See eloeerti. 
clochette (klo-shot'), n. [P., dim. of clochc, a 
bell : see doek'^, n.] In decorative art, any small 
object resembling a bell, 
do^ert, n. See ctochcrK 
docket (Klok), V. [< ME. dokken, < AS. cloccian, 
cluck: see cluck, which is the usual form.] I. 
tnfran«. To cluck, as a hen. 

That em were made before the hardy cock 
Began to tread, or brooding hen to clock. 

The Silkewormei (1690). 

n. tram. To call by clucking. 

She nowo behinde, aud nowe she goth before. 

And clockelh hem. 

PaUadiue, Huabondrle (B. E. T. S.), p. 26. 
clocks^ (klok), n. [< ME. clock, olok, dokke, a 
clock, =s D. klok, a clock, as LQ. klok, a clock, = 
OHQ. glocka, MHO. G. ghmke, a clock, a bell, 
as Dan. klokke, a clock, a bell, sa Bw. klocka, a 
clock, a beU, sa Icel, klukka, a bell (of. AS. 
(once) duege, a bell), < ML. elocoa, cloea (also 
gloeea, glogaa). a belL > P. dodte, a bell (Mli. 
also a oloah, > ult. E. doak, etc., q. v.). The 
orig. sense is ‘bell,’ a bell being oi^. aud still 
usually a necessary attaohment of the clock, 


and the two words, lu many oase^ being m»o- 
tioally synonymous. Prob. of Celtic origin: 
Ir. Gael, dog, Gael, also dag, a bell, a clook, 
BB W. clock as Corn, doeh aa Manx dagg, a bell; 
from the verb repr. by Ir. dog-aim, older dag- 
aim as Gael, dog, clag, riim. sound as a bell. 
Cf. W. deca, clack, etc., with numerous deriv- 
atives. If imitative, there is a certain connec- 
tion with E. c/oo&i and c/«cjfc.] 1. A machine 
desijunod to measure and indicate time by the 
motion of its parts. Clock was tho generic name for 
all auch machines ; but inatrnmonta of thia kind dealgned 
to lio carried on tho puraoii are now called watchee, and 
thoae of gpecial aciniraoy, used at aea, ehronometere. A 
(dock usually consists of a frame or case containing » train 
of wheels niov(>(l l)y weights or springs and regulated by 
a iKinduUim or balance- wlieel, carrying hands or pointers 
round Uie face or dial-plate for marking the hours and 
minutes. The dial-plate may have minor dials, aa for 
marking seconds, or ho divided into several dials, aa for 
showing the time at dliferent places. Clocks are also most 
commonly made to give notice of tlio hour, and Bonietimes 
of lesser illvistons of time, by tho stroke of a hammet on % 
bell or other sonorous objeot. See horology. 

Wei sikerer [more c(!rtain] was hU crowyug In his logoie 
[lodge], 

Thau is a clok, or an abbay orloggo [horologe]. 

Chaucer, Nun's ITlest's Tale, 1. 84. 

I'he time will seem longer without a cluck or hour-glass 
than with It. Bacon. 

2t. A stroke of the clock; tho sounding of the 
hour by a clock, 

I told tho clocke and watched the wasting light. Dryden. 
3f. A watch; specifically, a watch that stipes 
tho liour. 

That striking clock, which ho had long woni in his jj^ocket 

AatronomliuH clock. See (wtrunonifco/.— Beat of a 
clock. Soo benO, n.~Blectrlo clock, (a) A clock hav- 
ing a pondulum whicli by its movement makes or breaks 
an electric circuit, which in turn controls tlie movement of 
u ti mil her of other ulocka. (6) A clock operated liy a weight 
In the usual way, ami rcgnluted ami controlled by an Hiec- 
trie current from another cloek, an electric escapement 
lielng employed in some cases us tlie direct means of con- 
trolling its motion. Flora’s clock. See huroUigium.— 

Ot the clook (obsolete or archaic), o’clock (a Clock, a- 
ClOOk, obsolete), a jihruae preceded liy one, two, or other 
number, or by what, and signifying tlie time of day aa 
sliown by tlie face of the clock or watch, or, ns originally, 
by the strokes ot the bell. 

Tliat was the .xvj. daye of Mai], wo come to Venyss, 
ubuute .ij. 0 / the eloke, at after noono. 

Sir B. Quylforrie, Fylgryiuogo, p. K 

Ellery lirother and suster of the fraternite forseld fuhal 
conic to the chlrclie forseld be vli] qf the clok, that is lor 
to scye be ouro ladles belie, 

h'nglieh QildelK B. T. 8.). p. 448. 
T'ts now the sweetest time tor sleuii ; tho night’s 
Scarce spent: Andiro, luhat'ii o'clock f 

Beau, and FI., Woman-Hater, I. 1. 
Pneumatic clock, one of a series of clocks govemod by 
piilsntliniaof air, sent at rugiilar Intervals to tliem through 
tnlius by a centi-al clock or regulator. The movement (jf 
tlie central clock compresses the air in the tube and causes 
a Ixdlows to expiuid on eacli dial, thus moving tlie hands 
one interval.— 'Watchnian’B olodk, or talltue dobk, a 
clock having pins projocting from the dial, one for each 
Quarter of an lionr, wliicli can lie pushed in. lint only at 
the llmoB marked by tiicm on tlie dial. When It Is used by 
a watchman, It is Ids duty b> pnsli one pin in every Aftoen 
minutes, tiuis proving that his watch has been complete, 
clock'-^ (klok), V. t, [< clock‘1, «.] In bell-ring- 
ing, to sound (a boll) by pulliiig the clapper 
without moving thu boll itself, dappermg. 
clocks (klok), n. [First instance prob. in Pals- 
gi-ave (A. D. 1530) ; origin unknown. Perhaps 
orig. applied to a bell-shaped ornament or 
flower: see c/o<;A;2.] If, In the sixteenth cen- 
tury, a decoration applied to hoods. — 2t. In the 
reign of Charles II, of England, a gore, plait, or 
piece inserted to produce the required shape 
of a garment. — 3. A figured ornament on tne 
side of the ankle of a stocking, either woven in 
tho fabric or embroidered upon it. 

Show the red stockings, 'Frlx. 'They've silver clocke, 
Harry. Thackeray, Esmond, vll. 

clock^ (klok), n. [E. dial, and Sc., of obscure 
origin, perhaps ong. imitative (cf. click-beetle 
and docki). Cf. OBG. chuleich, glossed scara- 
IsFus; Bo. golach, goloch, a beetfij.] A popu- 
lar name of a beetle. Also clock-beetle. [Eng.] 
The Brize, tlie black-arm'd Clock, tho Onat, the Butter- 
flic. Dr. II, More, I'gyehuzoia, i. 41. 

clocks, V- [ME. dokken, < OB’. (Picard) do- 
quer, assibilated clocher, clochier (cf. E. closh^), 
< L. daudicarc, limp, < claudm, lame, limping: 
see daudicate, daudicant.] To limp; hobble. 

I am hiknowen 

There kunnyng olerkos shul elokke liiiiynde. 

Piere Plowman (B), Ul. 84. 

clock-alarm (klok'g.-iarm’'), n. The alarm of 
an alarm-clock. 

clock-beetle (klok'bsni), n. Same as e{oek«: 
sometimes applied specifically to the Soarabtma 
ttoroorarUu, or dung-beetle. [Eng.] 



dock^caM 

dodE-MM (klok'k&s^ n. The cmc or reoepte* 
ole of works of a olook. 
dodEed (klokt), a. [< cloek^ + Oma- 

mented with clocks or erabroidered work : as, 
clocked stockings. 

doek'faee (klok'faMl, ». l. The dial or face 
of a olook, on whicu the time is shown. — 9. 
The reading of a clo«*k. [This use of the word 
was intro<lucod by the American mathema- 
tioian Chunvenet.] 

dock'iaaker (kluk'ma'k^r), n. One who makes 
clocks. 

dOOk'Setter (klok'Bot''6r), n. One who regu- 
lates clocks. 

Old I'liiiu tlie clock utter. Shot., K. Jolm, lit. 1 . 

dock-star (klok'stllr), n. In mtron., a time- 
star, or a star observations of which are conve- 
nient for U 80 in regiilating tiincpieccB. 
dock-stocking (klok'stok'ing), A. A stocking 
embroidered with the ornament called clock ; a 
clocked stocking. 

dock-tower (klok'tou*6r), n. [B’or the ME, 
words see clocher^, belfry.] A tower containing 
a olook, tisiially with a largo dial exposed in 
each of ttie four walls. 

Above Olid lielow, on the otruet tide of thU quadrangle, 
arc club-roonu end oHluui, broken by a plctureiniie clock- 
tm»r. The Century, XXII. 4H0. 

olook-turret (klok'tur'et), n. A small clock- 
tower. 

dock-watch (klok'wooh), «. A watch which 
■trikes the hours, like a olook. 
dockwlse (klok'wiz), adv. [< clock‘d + -leisc.] 
In the direction of rotation of the hands of a 
clock*, as, the direction of the Amjierian cur- 
rents in the south polo of a magnet is clockwlm. 
In tact, it curve U le rotated clock -wixe through a aiuall 
angle round lU hlgheat point, It will coincide with that o{ 
A. Amtr, Jour, Set., »d »«r., XXXI. 2«1, 

clockwork (klok'wflrk), n. and a. I. n. 1. Tho 
machinery and movemonts of a olook ; any com- 
plex mechanisin of wheels jiroducing regularity 
or preoisioii of movement. 

I nuwt not omit, that In this Baaembly ot wax there were 
aeveral pieoea that iiuived by clock-ivork, and save great 
Utlataotloii tu the apeutntera. 

Adctimin, tteUgleus In W'axwoilc. 
8. Figuratively, any regulated system by which 
work is porforraed stoudlly and without con- 
fusion, as if by machinery. 

n. o. Marked by inachine-liko regularity of 
operation : as, a clockwork systom ; clockwork 
movements. 

'The eloek-uHtrk tlntlnnabulum of rhyme. 

Coivper, 'I'ahlv-Talk, 1. &20. 

dod^ (klod), ». [< ME. clodhe, a modified fonn 
of cloite, clot, perhaps by confusion with cloud, 
clud, elude, a round mans, > E, cloud : see cloudi , 
cloud^, and clot^, Ct, Hw. dial, klmld, n lump of 
snow or clay, kladd, a lump of dough.] If. Any 
lump or mass ; sometimes, a concreted mass ; 
a clot. 

Chdt of blood. fair/nx, tr. of 'J'aMo, vll. 64. 

'Iwu many efeds ut iruu and braas. 

itUton, V. b., xi. WI5. 
Specifically — 2, A lump of earth, or earth and 
turf ; a lump of clay. 

The earth Mint caatetb up from the plough u grent ehti 
U not ao good a« that which oiututh up a amollur clod. 

Haeou. 

The slugglah clod, whlcli the rude swalii 
Turn* wltli hla ahare, and troada upon. 

Hryaut, Tliauatopala. 
8. In eoal-mininp, indurated clay : the equiva- 
lent of [Eng.] — 4. A stretch of ground 

or turf; earth; soil. [Karo.] 
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seeds; from the noon.] 1. To pelt with clods 
or stones. 

* ‘ Clodding '• U the Belfast word for throwing atones ; efod 
the iMlloe la to pelt them. 

Fortnightly Rev., K. 8., XL 286. 

2. To form into clods. Holland. 

"rho leaven 

That apreading in thla dull and cUxUied earth 
OlvuB It a touch ethereal. Keatii, Endyniion, 1. 207. 
3t. To cover with earth, as seeds; harrow. 

Mowe luiiJe, that inedycyne (clover] la fore yfond, 

... ye iiiiMt It iilnwo efteaoiiea, 

Eke aillgeutly cuehle lt,pyku out etonee. 

RtUladiut, Uiialiundrle (E. E. T. S.), p. 62. 
4t. To confine in what is earthy and base, as 
the soul in tho body. (1. Fletcher. — 6. To throw 
with violence. Scott. (jScoteh.] 
clod^. ». A dialectal vanunt of dothe. 
clod-DTcaker (klod'bra'k^r), ft. 1. Same as 
elad-crusher. — 2. A peasant; a clodhopper; a 
elodpoll ; used in contempt. [Bare.] 

In other euniitrie!), aa France, the people of ordinary 
condition woro called ctnd-brrakere. Brougham. 

clod-crusher (klod'kru8h*'6r), A. A roller arm- 
ed with blunt spikes for draggiDg over newly 

S lowed land to break the clods and render it 
t for seeding, 

clodderf, v. i. [Early mod. E., var. of olottor, 
clutteri. Cf. dodder, w.] To coagulate ; clot. 
Palaarave. 

cloddert, ». [< ME. dodder, a clot. Cf. clotter, 
clutter^, and dodder, v,] A clot. 

In elothlree of blcal hla hor Ihairl waa Mungo. 

JMy Rood (E. E. T. S.), p. 142. 

cloddish (klod'ish), a. [< dotll + -w/il.] 1. Of 
tho nature of a clod; earthy; hence, earthly; 
base; low. 


I, Klltiiedalo Aomaiico, p. 71). 
2, Clownish; boorish; doltish; uncouth; un- 
gainly. 

Ttiey [hi* boot*] aeomod to him to have a cloddith air. 

RUraeti, Cuntngaby, ill. 6. 

cloddishness (klod'lah-nes), a. [< cloddish + 
-Mm.] Clownishness; hoorishnoss; doltish- 
ness; clumsiness; ungainliness. 
cloddy (klod'i), a. r< clod! + -yl.] 1. Con- 
sistmg of clods ; abounding with clods. 

The meagre rloddy earth. Shak., K. John, Hi. 1. 

2. Earthy; mean; gross, 
clodsi, V. An obaolbto variant of clothe, 
clod-flshlng (klod'fi8h''ing), a. A method of 
catching eels by means of a clod or bait of lob- 
worms strung on worsted. The flaher allow* till* 
bait to aliik to tbu iMittoni of the atroani, and the eel b.itbig 
It *<> eiitiuiKles It* teeth In tlio worated aa to Iki unable to 
lot tfo. Also callrd Ixdi-fithiny. 

clodhopper (klod'hop^'fir), n, f < ctod' + hopper; 
one who ‘hops’ over ‘clods,’ i. e,, a plowman.] 
A clown ; a rustic ; a boor. 

Now I ahniild think It was tho clodhopper gavo the gen- 
tluinuii tho day'* work. 

C. Iteatie, Never too Lato to Mond, i. 
ClodhoppiUg (klod ' hop ^ ingl, «. [< clodf + 
hoppimj ; w. clodhopper.] Like a clodhopper; 
loutish; boorisli; treading heavily, as one ac- 
customed to walking on {ilowod laud. 

What a mercy you are shod with velvet, Jane ! a clod- 
hopping moBaeiigvr would never do at thla juncture. 

Charlotte Bronte, Jane Eyre, xx. 
clodpate (klod'pat), «. [< cle>dt -f pute.] A 
Htujiid fellow; a dolt ; a numskull, 
cloi^ated (klod'pa‘’ted), a. [< dodf + pate + 
-c(P.] Stupid; dull; doltish. 


lilt; lyriaiiiiya 

Shak., Otliollo, i. 8. 


Where oiioe their auitau'a horae ha* troil, 

Orowa neither Rva**, nor ahrub, nor tree. Swift, 

6 . Anything earthy, base, and vile ; poetioallv, 
the body of man in comparison with his soul : 
as, “ this corporeal clod," Milton. 

We leave lichlnd ua 

These eiodt of flesh, that are loo moaay burdena. 

FUteker, Iluniuroua l.icutenaiit. 111. 6. 
He niakoa flat warro with Qud, and doth defle 
With his poors clod of earth tlie auacioua aky. 

0. Uerhert, The Church I'oreh. 

6. A dull, gross, stupid fellow ; a dolt. 

I am no clod of trade, to lackey pride. 

Ford, Broken Heart, 111. 2. 

7. A bait used in fishing for eels, consisting of 
a bunch of lobworms or earthworms strung on 
worsted yam : also called a bob. See dothfish- 
ing. 

Olod>^ (klod), V. t. ; pret. and pp. clodded, ppr. 
dodding, [< ME. dodden, cover with earth, as 


elodpoll (kloiTpol), n. and a, [Formerly also 
doapolc and dotpole ; < clotH + po/fi. Cf, cM- 
patc and blockhead,] L »»• A stupid fellow ; a 
dolt ; a blockhead. 


i It oomea from a clodpo 
Shak,, T.N., 111. 4. 

Your parasite 

Is u most precious tiling, dront from above, 

Nut bred iiiungst duds and elodpoiet, here on earth. 

B. Jontoti, Volpoue, 111. 1. 

n. a. Stupid; dull; ignorant. 

Wlittt eled-poU commissioner ia this 1 

Boau. and Ft., Ooxoomb, v, 1. 
clCBOchoanite (kl5-f-k5'^nlt), a. apdn. [< NL. 
dceorfiaanitig, < Gr. lAoidc, a collar, + ;r«iw 7 , a 
funnel.] I. a. In jmU., having a collar as well 
as a funnel, as an ammonite; speolfioally, he- 
lo^ug to the Ckeoehoanitee. 

U. A. Auatumonoid eepbalopod of the group 
Ulaookoanitee. 


eiog 

01eM>ch0IUBitCB(kl5-^kfi-ar-nS'tSz),«. bI. 
pi. of cleeochoanitie : see ckeodwantie.] A group 
of ellipoohoanoid ammonoid cephalopoda wMdn 
have a collar above as well as a funnel below 
the septum. Originally Cloioehoanites. Hyatt. 
doff (Wof), n. [Origin unknown.] In com . : 
{a) Fonuorly, an aflowanoe of 2 pounds In 
every 3 hundredweight on certain goods, after 
the tare and tret were taken, that the weight 
might hold out in retailing, (h) Now, Eng- 
land, any deduction or allowance from the gross 
weight. Also written Clough. 
dog (klog), n. [< ME. clogge, a lump, block; 
same as So. dag, a clog, clot, impediment, en- 
cumbrance, > dag, clog, impede, obstruot, cover 
with mud or anything sticky (cf, dagm, oladgy, 
declgy), connected (proh. through Dun. klag, 
loam') with E. clay: see clay, clag^, deg^.] 1. A 
block or mass of anything constituting an en- 
cumbrance. 

A cfoi; of lead was round my feot, 

A baud of pain across my brow. 

Tennimn, The Letter*. 
8peclflcally-(<t) A block of wood or othor material fasten- 
ed to an animal, as by u rojio or cliidii to It* log, to impede 
iU iiiovomcnU. (6) A block of wood fastened to or placed 
under tho wliool of a vehicle to servo as a broke In desoond- 
tegnWU. 

Hence — 2. Any encumbrance ; anything that 
hinders motion or action, physical <)r moral, or 
renders it difficult; a hiniirivnco or impediment. 

I am glad at soul I hove no other child; 

For tliy escape would toocli me tyranny. 

To bang clogt on tliam. 

Slavery la of all thing* the greatest clog ana onatacie lo 
speculation. Swift, Sentiments of a Ch. of Eng. Mon, It. 
S. Same as dog.almanao. — 4). A cone of the 
pine or other coniferous tree. — 6. A kind of 
shoo with a very thick solo and high heels, worn 
either alone or as an overshoe, uiugs for the lat- 
ter purpose were Iricoiiiinoii use niitll tliu Introduction of 
India-rubber overshoes, about IS40. Tlie clogs worn In the 
middle age* were often oxcesslvely high, and, like those of 
the .Inponeae, odded notably te tlie wearer’s stature. The 
material was uoininonly wood, (.’lieaply made clogs, still 
In use In tho north of England luul very conimun In France 
and (tennany, consist of a wooden *olu with a leather up- 
tier for tho front part of the foot aloiio, or with sometimes a 
low leather counter In addition. Heo patten and ehopine. 

Clogget or Pattens to keepc thcni out of tlie dlirt thay 
may not burden theiiiseUie* with. 

Ptirehae, Pilgrimage, p. 806. 

Pattens date their origin to the reign of Anne ; efogs, as 
we have alresily shown, are of eniishlemble aiillijnlty. 

Fairhoh, Costume, 1. 874. 
Ilencc — 6. A similar shoe used in the modem 
clog-dance, — 7. A clog-dauce. — 8. Tu coal-tnin- 
ing, a short piece of timber placed between a 
prop and tlie roof which it helps to support. 
= Syu. 1. bond, weight, dcail weight, burden, olntmctlon, 
tnuiiniel, check. 

clog (klog), V . ; pret. and pp. clogged, ppr. 
clogging. [<clog, n.] I, 1. To iniuede 

the movomeiits of; encumber; hainpor; nob- 
ble, as by a chain, a rope, u block of wood, or 
the like ; as, to clog a bullock to prevent it &om 
leaping fences; to dog a wlieel. 

If . . . you And so iniioh Wood In hla Hver as will clog 
the foot of u flea, I'll cat the rest uf the nimtumy. 

Shat.. T. N., lU. 2. 

The Turks rusht In, and apprehended him, eluggingtAm 
with chains. Snndye, TravaiUs, p. 67, 

Qiiiiia and pomatiims shall his flight restrain, 

While clogg'd he beats lit* silken wing* In vain. 

Pope, K. of tlio L., II. 180. 

2t. To restrain; confine. 

The castle all of steel, 

The which Aurisiua caused te be made, 

To keep hto daughter Eanae eXogg’d in. 

Oreene, Alphonsns, ilL 
3. To choke up ; obst ruct so as to hinder pas- 
sage through ; as, to clog a tube ; to dog a vein. 
— 4. Figuratively, to throw obstacles in the way 
of; enoumher; hinder; burden; trammel; ham- 
per; as, to clog commerce with restrictions. 

The bill to raise money I* clogged so ns to prevent the 
governor from giving his consent te it. 

Franklin, Autobiog,, p. 286. 
Clogged by gross vice, by slaughter stained, 

Stin know his daring soul te sour. 

Scoff, Sokeby, 1, 10. 

Tho indulgence vouchsafed to tho Fresbyterians, who 
constituted the great body of tho Scottish people, was 
dogged by conditions which made It almost wnrthlesa, 

! Macaulay, Hist. Eng., vll. 
=8;^^To shackle, fetter, restrain, cumber, enibortass, 

n, inirana. 1. To become loaded, encum- 
bered, or choked up with extraneous matter. 

Ill working Uirough the Ikjhu the tooth of the saw wlU 
begin iuclog. Sharpe, Smgery. 

2, To coalesce ; unite and adhere in a cluster 
or mass; stick together. 

Hove It sometimes with a broom that the seed* dry net 




dOff^blaianM n. An early 

form of alm ao a e or oalenoar, made by ootting 
ootobes or eharaoters on a olog or block, gen- 
erally of vood, but sometimes of horn, bone, or 
brass. “ This almanao is usually a square piece ot wood- 
containing three montiis on each of the foiu* edges. The 
number of days in them are expressed by notches, the 
first day by a notch with a patulous stroke turned up from 
it, and every seventh by a large-iUed notch. Over against 
many of the notches are placed, on the left hand, several 
marks or symbols, denoting the golden number or cycle 
of the moon. The festivals are marked by symbols of the 
several saints issuing from the notches." PM. Also call- 
ed clog. 

The runic writing was cut in the wood in the direction 
of the grain, as may be seen in the case of some of the 
runic eihg-almanaelct which are still in existence. 

Jt. Taylor, The Alphabet, II. 221. 
Clog-bnnilBheT (Hog'bto^niah-^r), n. A bur- 
ui^er having a handle at one end and a hook 
and staple at the other, used at Sheffield in Eng- 
land for burnishing parts of knives, 
clog-dance (klog'd&ns), n. A dance performed 
with clogs, or with shoes having wooden soles 
or heels, in which the feet are made to perform 
a regular and noisy aooompaniiuent to music, 
clog-dancer (klog'd&n''86r), n. One who per- 
forms olog-danoes. 

clog-dandl^ (klog'd&n^sing), n. The act of 
dancing with clogs. 

clogginess (klog'i-nes), n. [< cloggy + -ness.] 
The state of being olo^y or eloggea. 
cloggil^: (klog'ing), ft. [Verbal n. of clog, v.] 
An^bing which clogs; obstruction; hindrance; 
olog. 

Truth doth clear, uti weave, and stmplifie. 

Search, sever, pierce, open and dlsgregate 
All ascltitlous etoggijui. 

Dr. U. More, Psychathanasia, II. Hi. 26. 

cloggy (klog'i), «. [< clog + -j/1. Of. cUiggy, 
cladgy, oledgy. ] Clogging or having power to 
olog; obstructive; adhesive. 

Some grosser and cloggy parts. Boyle, Works, I. 416. 
cloghead (klog'hod), «. [Acoom. from Ir. Gaol. 
clogaohd, Ir. also clogaa, clogchas, a bell-tower, . 
< chg, a bell : see clock'^^.'] One of the slender ' 
round towers attached to various Irish churches. 
Foabroke. 

clog-homplpe (klog'hOrn'pip), n. A hornpipe 
danced with clogs on. Dickena. 
clog-pack (klog'pak), n. In coal-mining, same 
as chock^, 4. [Yorkshire, Eng.] 



the onposite side. The original purpose of cloisters was to 
aironl a place in which the inunics could take exorcise and 
recreation. 

Tlioy (the Capuchins] have a falre garden belonging to 
tlielr Monastery, iicaro to wlilcli they have a CluUter. 

Coryat, Crudities, I. 10. 
Hence — 3. A place of religious retirement; a 
monastery; a convent ; a nunnery ; a religious 
house. 

We come into a Clof/eter ot grekysshe mouke, whoso 
Chnrclie is ot the holy Crosse. 

Sir It. Guylforde, Pylgrymage, p. 80. 
Kor aye to bo in shady rloitier mow’d, 

To live a barren sisOtr all yoiir life. 

Chanting faint hymns to the cold fruitless moon. 

SluDc., M. N. D., 1. 1. 

Alcuin . . . cannot liclp recalling tliose days of Ids 
youth and manliood wlde.h he had spent in Ids own Eng- 
land, lieneatii tllo still eUneler Indlt by a Wilfrid. 

Boek, Churcli of our Fathers, 1. 28t. 
4. Any arendo or colouuodo round an open court. 
And round the cool green courts there ran a row 
Of clvi»ter», branch’d like mighty woods. 

Tennyson, Palace ot Art. 

Cloister monk. Sco monk. 

cloister (klois't^r), v. t. [< cloiater, n.] 1. To 
coniine in a cloister or convent. 


2, To shut up; confine closely ’within walls; 
immure ; shut up in retirement from the world. 


A itstsly nr-giwrs, whither 1 wu wont 
To hasten, for I found, beneath the roof 
Of tliat perennial shade, a cloistral place 
Of refuge. Wordsworth, Naming of Places, vi. 

cloistressf (klois'tres), n. [< cloister + -eaa. 
Cf. eUnatorer.'] A non; a woman who has 
vowed religious retirement. Also written doia- 
tereaa. [Rare.] 

hike a cloistress, she will veiled walk. Shak., T. N., 1. 1. 
Cloket (kl6k), n. and v. An obsolete spelling of 
cloak. 

clokke^t, V. An obsolete form of doek^. 
clokke^, »>. An obsolete form of elock^. 
olomb^ (kloin). Obsolete or poetical preterit of 
climb. 

clomb^ (kl6m), n. and o. See doom. 
olombcnf. Obsolete strong preterit plural of 
climb. 

dome, clomen, etc. See cloam, eloamen. 
clompertont, ». See clumperton, 
clone (klon), n. [< NL. clonus, q. v.] In pa- 
thol., the condition of clonus. 


clogweed (klog'wSd), n. The cow-parsnip, 
Heracleum Spondylium. 

cloison (kloi'spn; E. pron. klwo-zfin'), n. [F., 
= Pr. dauaio, < ML. clausio{n-), < L. clauderc, 
pp. dauaus, close: see closed, v.] A partition; 
a dividing band; specifically, a fillet used in 
cloisonne work. Also spelled oloiaaon. See 


complain if the deformed are cMetered up. 

Jtyntsr, Tragedies. 

With the cessation ot collugo-lifo would ccaso the itli- 
normal cloistering ot tho young women. 

Pop. Sei. Mo., XXVin. 613. 

cloisteralt (klois't6r-al), a. An obsolete form 
of cloistral, 

cloistered (klois'tOrd), a. [< cloiater + -od2.] 
1. Furnished with cloisters; arranged in tho 


clongef, a. An obsolete variant of clung. 
clonic (klon'ik), a. [< NL. clonicus, < clonus, 
q. V.] In pathol., pertaining to or exhibiting 
monus. — Olonlo spasm, a spasm In which Uio muscles or 
muscular flhors contract and relax alternately, in some- 
what quick succession, ns in tlic latter part of an epilep- 
tic attack ; use-d in contradlstlncUon to Ionic s}aism. 

clonlcity (klp-uis'i-ti), n. [< clonic + -ffy.] In 

i mthol,, tho condition of being clonic, 
onus (klo'mis), n. [NL., < Or. Kk6vot, any 
violent confused motion, turmoil.] In pathol., 
alternating contractions and relaxations of a 
muscle following one another in somewhat 
([iiick succession. See clonic spasm and ankle- 
clonus. 

cloof (klfif), n. [So. ; also written clufe; < loel. 
klauf, cloven foot, hoof, = Dan. fckw, a hoof; 
from root of E. cleave^, q. v. Cf . clove^.} A hoof, 
doom (kliim), r. t, [A dial. var. of doam, ».] To 
close with glutinous matter. Mortimer. [Local.] 
doop (klh}>), n. [Imitative.] The sotmd made 
when a cork is pulled out of the neck of a bot- 
tle. [Rare.] 

Till) Hoop of a cork wrenched from a bottle. Thackeray. 
doot (klttt), n. [Sc., also -written elute, a clo- 
ven hoof, the half of a cloven hoof; perhaps, 
through a form "cluft (seo elcft^), from root of 
cleave^, split : see cleave'^, ana of. doo/.'] A di- 
vided hoof ; a cloven hoof. 

The harrying tliinves t not a Hoot left of the hail hinwlt 
Scott, Monastery, Hi. 

Oloot-ond-oloot, hoof-and-liuof— tliat is, every hoof. 
Clootie (klfi'ti), n. [So., also written Clutie. < 
cloot, elute, a cloven hoof : seo cloot.'] The devil; 
literally, he of tho cloven hoofs. 


Eaoli minute piece is separated from the next by a thin 
wall or cloison of ivory, about as tldck as card-hoard, 
which thus formsa white outline, and sots off the hiilllnnce 
of the coloured stones. Mncyn. Brit., XVI. 850. 

doisonnage (kloi'so-nftj), «. [F., < cloison + 

-age.l 1. The process' or operation of execut- 
ing oloisonn^ work. — 2. Cloi8onn6 work. 
dolBOnnd (kloi-so-nS'), a. [F., < cloison, a par- 
tition: see clottfon.] Having partitions ; parti- 
tioned. Applied speclfloally to a kind of surface-decora- 
tion in enamel, in which the outlines of the dcsigiis are 
formed by small bands or lillets of metal bent to shape and 
fixed to a ground eltlior of metal or of porcelain. The in- 
terstices or cells between the metal fillets are filled with 
enamel paste of appropriate colors, wlilcii is vitrified by 
heat. The surface is generally ground smooth and pol- 
ished. Beautiful examples of ctnisonnd enamel were pro- 
duced by the Byxantines, and in western Europe during the 
middle ages, and tho art Is practised with success at-the 
present day in China and Japan, 
dolgter (klois'tAr), n. [< ME, cloister, cloyster, 
cloistre, < OP. dotstre, F. cloitre = Pr. claustra 
= Sp. claustra, now daustro = Pg. daustro = 
It. cniostro, chiostra, daustro = AS. clustor, clus- 
ter, dauster (only in L. senses of ‘prison, lock, 
barrier') (>SIB. dauster, cluster, cloater, parallel 
•with cloister) s= OS. klustar = OFries. kldsterss 
D. klooster ss MLQ. kloater, kloeater = OHG. chlda- 
ter, MHG. G. kloster ss loel. klaustr = Sw. Dan. 
kloster m Pol. klasator Bohem. kloster, & clois- 
ter, < ML. daustrum, dostrum, a cloister, in class. 
L. usually in pi. claustra, rarely dostra, that 
which closes or shuts, a look, bar, bolt, barrier, 
a place shut in, < daudere, pp. olausus, shut, 
close: aee closed and dose^.] If. Aninolosuro. 
Wlthlnne the doistrs blUtul of thy sydes 
Took mannea shap the Eternal hove and Pees. 

Chaucer, Second Nun’s Tale, 1. 48. 

2. An arched wav or a covered walk running 
round the walls of certain portions of monastic 
and eoU^siate buildings, n usually has a wall on 


form of a cloister. 

The court lioluw U formed Into a square by a corridor, 
having over the choifo entrance a stately cupola, covered 
with stone ; tho rest is cloistered, and arch’d on ptUasters 
of rustiq worke. Bvelyn, Wary, April 1, 1044. 

A lovely cloistered court he found, 

A fountain in the midst o’ertlirown and dry. 

William Morris, Earthly Paradise, I. 326. 
2. Shut up in a cloister; inhabiting a convent. 
— 3. Solitary; retired from the world; secret; 
concealed. 

Lot those have night, that silly love t’ immure 
Their Hoistsr'd crimes, and sin secure. 

Quarles, Emblems, i, 14. 

Ere the bat hath flown 

His cloister'd flight. Shak., Macbeth, ill. 2. 

I cannot praise a fugitive and cloister'd vertuo, unex- 
ercls'd and nnhreath’d. Milton, Areopagllica, p. 18. 
cloisterert (klois'tAr-ftr), n. [< ME. cloiatrcr; 
as if < cloister + -cri ; but of. OF. doistrier (= 
Pr. claustrier), < cloistre, a cloister.] One be- 
longing to a cloister. 

oloisteresst (klois't^r-es), n. Same as cloistress. 
cloister-gartb (klois'ttr-^rth), n. In arch., 
the court inclosed by a cloister, 
cloistral (klois'tr^l), a. [Formerly also clois- 
teral, < cloister + -al, after MIj. daustralis : see 
claustral.'] 1. Of or pertaining to a cloister; of 
the nature of a cloister; belonging to or dwelling 
in a cloister. 

Many Hoisteral men of great learning and devotion 
prefer contemplation before action. 

1. Walton, Complete Angler, p. 30. 

That Initiatory branch of Italian art which 1 will ven- 
ture to name, from ... tho profession of many of the 
best uuutors who practised it, the cMstral epoch. 

MUman, Eathi Christianity, xlv. 10. 

The Armenian Convent, wheoe cloistral buildings rise 
from the glassy lagoon, upon the south ot Uie city ( Venice 1, 
near a mile away. Bowstts, Venetian Life, xili. 

2. Secluded; retired. 


Oh Thou I wliatever title suit thee, 

Auld Uomiu, Satan, Nick, or Clootie. 

Bums, Address to the DelL 
clort (klfirt), n. Same as dart. 
clorty (klfir'ti), a. Same as darty. 
close' (kloz), «. ; pret. and pp. closed, ppr. doa- 
ing. Y< Me. dosen, a modification (through 
the influence of adj. dos, dose) of earlier clusen 
(so also in comp, hi-dusen, often bi-dosen), 
also later sometimes desen, close, shut in, < AS. 
*dysan (in verbal n. clysung, a closing, an in- 
closure, and comp, bedysan, close in, Aut up), 
< L. clusus, dauaus, pp. of cludere, daudere (al- 
ways -ctusus, -cludere in comp.), shut, close, shut 
in (> OF. and F. clore (w. clos, > ME. adj. dos, 
dose: see closed, a.) = claure, dure ^ Sp. 
Pjj. -cluir (in comp.) = It. chiudere, close, eto.\ 
ong. prob. *adaudere = OFries. sluta ss CMS. 
*8luta (cf. shitil, a key) = LG. sluten ss D. 
sluiten (> slot, a lock, > E. slot^, q. v.) =s OHG. 
sliosan, MHG. sliezon, G. schlicssen ss Dan. alutte 
ss Sw, sluta, shut; (3r. Kh:teiv ^ashaFf) ap- 
pears to bo a shorter form of the same root. 
Hence ult. (from L. daudere) E. closed, closed, 
closet, douse, cloister, conclude, exclude, include, 
occlude, preclude, seclude, etc., conclusion, etc., 
sluice^ davis, clef, oto.] I, trans. 1. To inclose; 
shut in; surround; comprise. 

’The lewes herynge tlinse wordes get honde on loaeph 
and closed hym in a house where was no wyndowc. 

Joseph of Arimathie (B. E. T. 8.), p. 28. 

The depth closed me round about. Jonah U. 6. 

The gun sets on my fortune, red and bloody. 

And everiaating night begliig to close me. 

Fletcher, Double Marriage, W. S. 
When I clung to all tho present tor tho promise that it 
Hosed. Tennyson, I/icksley HoIL 

2. To make close; bring together the parte of, 
especially so as to form a complete inclosure, 
or to prevent ingress or egress ; shut ; bring to- 



g«th«vt M) to tHote one’s mouth ; to eloM a door 
or a room; to doge a book. 

The liotrd heth poureU out upon you tho iiplrlt at deep 
Sleep, and hath cliMai >our uyua. iM. xxix. 10. 


Clote the door, the Hlmtters thme. 

'IVnnimn, Tlio Denerted Bo«»e. 

8. To stop (up); fill (up); repair a gap, open- 

a , or fractJiru in; xuute; eoUHolidate: often 
owed by up: as, to clouo an aperture or a 
room; to clo»v or elo»e up the ranks of troops. 
Oiiee mori> iiiiOi tliu lirriiKh, denr frlunds, once more ; 
Or elute tlm wall up with our KhkHmU dend. 

Shnk., Hen. V., Hi. 1. 

4. To end; fluisli; conclude; complete; bring 
to a period : ns, to close a bargain or contract ; 
to dose a lecture. 

One fniKal guiiper did onr stndleg elute. Drj/tlen. 

The proccMion moves very slowly; It Is etimd l)y a sec- 
ond party of musicians, similar to tho first, <tr ty two or 
three drummers. K. It. Lane, Modern K^yptlaiis, I. 207. 

Cf. To draw near to; approach; close with 
(which see, under 11. ). 

On our Hnswering In the offlniiatlvo, Hullerophon's Sig- 
nal WHS made to elute the Admiral, which we Imiuodlatidy 
made sail to accoiniillHh. 

liuoted In AT, and V-, flth aor., IX. 201. 

6. In dtoemakinij, to sew or Btitch together (the 
p^e of the upper).— OloMd bundle, sec imndie. - 
UlOMd OUrre, in uuuh., a ciu-vu which returns Into itself ; 
an oval.— Closed gauntlet, in medieval armor, u sort of 
gauntlet used In tourneys and ]usts in the Mixteeikth ueu- 
Uiry. It was of the form of a closed liaiid, and wiis (>|iemid 
or closed by maaiis of a hmtk ruid sPiple or u turniim-pln ; 
the hMid or the wearer, when Inserted In It, could not he 
opened, but could hold firmly ulnncc or the handle of the 
■word.— Closed surface, in yemn., a surface which sc|)- 
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Se'a earns to Clisnlyan‘a jratt (gats] 

About ths efoM o' cay. 

Bonny floAy Livinytton (Child's Ballsds, IV. 48). 

Death dawning on him, and the eUst of all. 

Tennytm, Bnooh Arden. 
S. Iq mtwic, the oonolusion of a strain or of a 
musical period or passage ; a cadence. 

Th^ reail in savage tones, and sing in tunsa that have 
no affinity with musicke ; foyning voices at the severall 
elotet. Sandy*, Travailes, p. 114. 

At every dote she made, th' attending throng 
Hstdled, and boro Uiu burden of the song. 

Dryden, Flower and Leaf, I. 107. 
4. A grapple, as in wrestling. 

The king . , . wont of purpose Into the north, . . . 
laying an open side unto Parkin, to make him come to tlis 
elate, and so to trip up Ids heels. Baton, Henry VII. 


(e) In 0) Having the votes-parti ss near on# sa. 

ottter aa possible : espSlaHy used Intoe sxproiston «»>#• 
harmony. (2t) In lute-playing, smooth; connected; lega- 
to: ss, efose play lug. (<ft) Compressed; condensed; con- 
cise : applied to s^e, and opposed to loose or difiut. 

Where the original is don, no version can reach it in 
Dryden. 

lappretted. {/) In her.: (1) Having the 
■ ’• • ■ said of 



aratesi 


II space into two regions, so that it is im 


it crossing the surface. — To OlOIC a Olroult, In elect. 
oee eircull, 12, and dectrieity.— To Oloas an acoount. 

(a) In boukkeepiny, to balance tho credit and debit sides at 
an BOoount-lMKik ut anmo fixed tlmo, na the end cf n llseHl 
year. (6) To settle up an account. — To olOM oat, to get 
rid of ; dispose of ; aell ofl : os, to elute out a line of goods. 
—To Oloas the books. Hoe book, 

11, intram. 1, To como together, either liter- 
ally or figuratively ; fall; draw; gather arouud, 
as a curtain or a rog ; often followed by on or 
upon : as, tho ghadoa of night dose upon us. 

They . . , went ilown alive Into the pit, ami the eurtli 
eioMtf wpon tticiu. Xiim. xvl. 88. 

Pass lieneath it [on equestrian statue of King Loulsl into 
the court, ami the sixteenth century clntet rmind you. 

//. James, ,fr., I.llUu Tour, p. 28. 
8. Toond; torminato or como to a poriod; as, 
the debate closed at gix o’clock. — 3. To engage 
in cloBo encounter, or in a liuiid-to-liand fight; 
grapple; come to elouo quarters. 

If 1 can dote with him, I cure iiut for his thrust. 

Shok., 2 Hou. I V., 11. 1. 
After so wide n eoinpass os 1 have wandered, I Jo now 
gladly overtake and date in with my subject. 

SiviSt, Tale of s Tub, xl. 
Scarce could they hear or sue their foes, 

ITntll at weupon-poltit they date. 

Scott, Marmloii, vl. 28. 

4. In the rama of sixty-six, to turn down the 
tramp-card before tho ‘pack is exhausted, so 

that no further drawing can be done To oloso 

In, to envelop ; settle down upon and around anything. 

As the night doted in, they reached the cimin of little 
vaUoys and hanilets, locked up amongthese rocky heights. 

Ireiny, OranaJa, p. 8H. 
To Olose on or upon, (a) To come to a mutual agree- 
ment about ; ugree on or In. 

Jealousy . . . would Induce Frsiice and Holland to dote 
some measures ... to our disadvantage. 

Sir rem/de. 

(b) III /enciny, to gel near enough t<i touch by making a 
step forward without deranging the position of the body. 
— To OlOtO out, to sell out a business, a stmcinl stock of 
goods, or tho like.— To closa With, (a) To accede to ; 
consent or agree to : as, to e/ute toith tho terms proposed. 

I applaud your spirit, iiml joyfully date toith your pro- 
posal. ,'lberidan. The Diieima, II, 2. 

It is a ve^ dllferent thing inilolcntly to say, “j would 
I were a dltlercnt man," and to efose toith OmVs otter to 
make you dllferent, when it Is put before you. 

J, //. jYewwaii, Paroclilal Sermons, I. 87. 
(6) To come to <ui ogroenient 
person on eertniii termn. 

Pride is so unsoelabie a vieu that there is no elotim/ loith 
it. Jrremj/ V.dlier, Friendshii). 

(e) 8«e II., 8. (J) To harmonize ; agree. 

This pemioioiis counsel doted very well irith the pirstnre 
of sllsdra at that time. Sirn^rt, Conduct of Allies. 

To (doss with ths land (naut.), to eomo near to the 
land. 

^086^ (kloz), ti. [< closel, 1 '.] If. Tho man- 
ner of shuttitig ; junction ; coining together. 
Tlte duura of plank wen: ; tlielr olotc uxi|uislte. 

Chapman, 

S. Oonolusiou; termination; end: oe, theeioM 
at life ; the chse of deliboTations. 


clOM^ (kl6»), a. K ME. dos, dose, doos, < OP. 
clos, pp. of elore, Aut, close : see clogc^, t>.] 1. 
Completely inolosing; brought togotber so aa 
to leave no opening; having all opening cov- 
ered or drawn together; confined; having no 
vent; as, a close box; a close vizor. 

Ki)W the troyens. withteiie|grief |, all the touii 3atys [gates] 
K epptt full eloyte, with care at her hertes. 

Detlruction of Troy (B. E. T. 8.), 1. 11162. 


If he lie locked in a dote room, ho Is afraid of being atifled 
ter want of air. Burton, Aiiat. of Mel., p. 284, 

Alanit 10 a-Clock tliat Night tho King himself came In a 
flute (loach witli Intent to vlsil the 1‘rliine. 

notoell, letters, I. ill. 15. 

5. Narrowly confined; pent up; imprisoned; 
Htriotly watohoil : as, a dose prisoner. 

He may lie dote fur trcaann, perhaps executed. 

Fletcher ami .Shirley, Night-Walker, v. 2. 
It was voted to send him dote prisoner to Newgate. 

Wofjajfo, Letters, II, 240. 

3. Eotired; geoluded; hidden. 

He yet kept himself dote because of Saul the sou of Kish. 

1 Oliron. xii. 1. 

ureliida 

B. Jotuon, Cynthia's Revel 

4. Kept eeeret ; private ; eeoret. 

In some of tlieir dote writings, whicti they will not suf- 
fer to nonie Into tho hands of Christians. 

Purehat, Vllgtlinage, p. 197. 
OerBiaiiiuus 

Uvea In their looks, their gait, their form, f npbrsld ns 
WlHi ills dote dentil. B. Joruun, Sejaiius, ii, 2, 

Ills moaning he hliiiselfo discovers to ho full of dote 
iiialtgiiity. Mithm, Apology for Hmectymiiuus. 

6. Having tho habit cf Hocrooy or a disposition 
to keep secrets ; Bccretive ; reticent. 

Constant you are, 

But yet a woinau ; ami lor secrecy, 

No latly doter ; for I will believe 

Thou wilt not utter what thou dost not know. 

Shak., 1 Hen. IV., 11. 8. 
Do withul dote and silent, and thy psliis 
hhalt meet a liberal addition. Ford, Fancies, lit. 1. 

6. Having an appearance of concealment ; ex- 
presBivo of BoeretiveneBB or roticence. 

That clote aspect of his 

Poes show the mood of a rauch-tronhled breast. 

Shek., K. John, Iv, 2. 

7. Having little openness, space, or breadth; 
coutractod; narrow; confined: as, a alley. 

Ily a stranger who merely passed through the streeU, 
Cairo would he regarded os a very elute and crowded city. 

E. IT. Istne, Modern Egyptians, 1. 5. 


i, to dote with s 


Itself n dote and confined piium fur debtors, it contained down tms walk, 
within it a much doter and more confined jail for smug- 
glers. Hiekent, Little Porrlt, 1. d. 

8. Stagnant; without motion or ventilation; 
diflicult to breathe ; oppressive : said of the air 
or weather, aitd of a room the air in which is in 
this condition. 

Do you not find it dreadfully close 1 not a breath of air 7 
Bvlieer, Eugoiie Aram, 11. 7. 

Tlie air is damp, and hush'd, and dote. 

Teunyion, Song. 

0. Near together in space or time ; near to ; In 
contact or nearly so; adjoining; as, a dose row 
of trees; to follow in dose succession. 

Nor can even llio pantheist claim any doter indwelling 
In nature lor ids mechanical all-pervading essence than 
Iho Bible clabns for its personal Ood. 

baumm. Nature and the Bible, p. 81. 

10. Having the parts near each other or sepa- 
rated by only a small interval; condensed : as, 


(«) In 6o(., 

wings lying close to the body 
birds. [This use Is ooiislderea i — 
sary, because birds are asaiinied to have 
their wings closed, except when 
dally blazoned otherwise.) (2) Ha 
the vizor down : said of a helmet. (S) 

Shut up ; closed, as a pair of brays. 

11. Near, in a figurative sense. 

(n) Intimate ; truiteiT: ns, a dose friend. 

I can never bo dote with hen ns he ■" ' 

That brought her hither. Tenru/ton, Balln and 
(ft) Nearly relatoil ; allied ; as, clote groups In zoOIogy. 

12. Kesting upon some strong uniting feeling, 
aslove, self -iuteretit, honor, etc.; strong j firm: 
as, a close union of individuals or of nations. 

Many inch, wlien they find themselves alone, saving 
their reputation will compound with other scniples, and 
Come to a clone treaty with lUclr dcarar vices in secret. 

Milton, Ohurch-tlovenimcnt, 11. 3. 

13. Undeviating; not wandering, (a) Not deviat- 
ing from tho object to which one's iiiiiiu or thoughts are 
directed, or from the subject under cuiisideratiun : ns, to 
give close nttentloii ; a close observer. 

Keep your mind or thoughts dote to the business or sub- 
ject. Locke. 

(6) Not doviating from a model or original : os, a clote 
translation or liiiltutiuii ; a dote ropy. 

14. Btrictly logical ; as, close reasoning. 

But wlieii tmy point of doctrine is hamlled in a dote and 
argil nieutatlvu manner, it appears fiat and unsavoury to 
them. Bp. Atterlmr;/, Hennuns, Iv. v. 

16. Stingy; niggardly; ponurioua, — 10. 
Scarce ; dimeult to get : as, money is dose . — 
Olose borough. See boronyh ■ . — Cloae breeding, breed- 
ing lii-and-ln. Bee breed, v. i.~ OlOSe communion. Bee 
eommroMfm.— Olose COntaot. Hco caiUaet.-^ OlOSO COT- 
POrattOn, a corporation which fills Its own vacancies. In 
Oroat Britain, until recent years, many towns were gov- 
erned liy such coriniratiims. ~ Olose fertilisation, in m., 
the fertlUzatlon of the pistil by iiollen from the same 
flower. — Olosa harmony. Seo harmony. — Close herd- 
ing. See herding, ~ Close matter, in piintiny, printed 
matter or written copy with few yiinngruphs or breaks.— 
Close order, see order.-.. Close port, in England, a 
port situated up a river : in conlriiinHtlnctlon to an o«f* 
port, or a harbor which lies on the coast.- Close reef 
(tmut.), the last reef in n siiil. — Close rolls, rolls kept 
for tile record cf close writs (see below). Also called 
cfatue-ruffs.— Close string, in dog-legged stairs, a stair- 
case without an open newoT— Close vowel, a vowel pro- 
iiouiiced with dlrnlulahod aperture of the Ups, or with 
contraction of the cavity of the mouth.- Close writs, 
grants of the sovereign, scaled with the great seal, di- 
rected to iiartioular persons fur particular purposes, and 
closed up and aealed on the outside, as not being designed 
for public Inspection.- To come to close quarters, to 
conic into direct conflict, especially with an enemy. ^Syn. 

15. Mitrrlji, Fiygardly. etc. See penurious. 

clOBO^ (kl6«), (idv. [< ME. clos, close, cloos, adv,, 
< clos, dose, adj. : see closti'^, «.] 1. Tightly 
or cloaely ; so ag to loave no opening: as, shut 
the blinds olose. 

Prow the curtains dote. Shak., Hen. VIII., v. 2. 

2. In strict confinement. 

Let them he clapp’d up dote. Shak., 2 Hen. VI,, I, 4. 

3. In concealment; in hiding; in secret; bo- 
oretly. 

Hpeke cloot all thyng as thuiiihe in flste. 

Booke of Precedence (E. E. 'T. S,, extra ser,), 1. 110. 

An onion, . . , 

Which, in a napkin being cloee convey'd, 

Shall in despite enforce a watery eye. 

Shak., 'J'. of the 8., Ind., 1. 
Get ^jre all tjjrco Into^thc liox-trce : Malvnllo's coming 


timlier of don texture or very olose in the grain ; — 

texture in cloth, (ft) Viseous ; not wilatlle. [Rare.] 

This oil, wlilch nourishes the lamp, Is supposed to be 
of so doet and tenaoiousasubstaaoe that U moji 
evaporate. 


U mwF slowly 

BpTwUirins. 


haste back. T. Winthrop, Hist. New England, I. 482. 

4. Near in Bpaco or time ; in contact, or nearly 
touching: as, to follow dose behind one. 

There could hardly better News bo brought to me, tbsn 
to utidorstsnd ttiat you arc so great a Btudeiit, and that 
having passed through tho Briars of lA>gic, you fall so 
cloae to Hiilosophy. llnweH, Letters, tv. 81. 

Behind her Death, 

CUm following, pace for pace. 

Mlon, P. L., X. 589. 
OlOBe-ShoOtlng firoann, a firearm which delivers a 
cbom of shot eonipactl.v, with little scattering.— Olose 
to t&e 'Wind, with the head lying so near to the wind as 
just to fill the sails wlUioiit shaking them : said of a ship 
when close-hauled. 

clOM^ (klofl), ». [< ME. clos, close, doos, an in- 
oloBod place, yard, closet, pass, bounds, etc., 
< OP. clos, an Inclosed place, etc., propi pp. 
of elore ; boo closed, a,, and closed, v. (ft. cUsetlj 
1. Auincloaed place; any place surrounded by 
a fence, wall, or hedge. 

hi two fruitfull Elms that spred 
Amidst a Claate with brpoln environed, 
lugender other Elms about their roots. 
aylvstter, tr. of Da Bartss'a Weeks, ii, The Colonies. 




lOMMi’ 

Pent In n toofleie eioM of ragged etonea. 

Tetmyion, St Simeon Stylltea. 
2. A pidod of land held as private property, 
whether actually inclosed or not: in the oom< 
mon law of pleading, technically used of any 
interest (whether temporary or permanent, or 
even only in profits) !n the soil, exclusive of 
other persons, such as entitles him who holds 
it to maintain an action of trespass against an 
invader. 

It leemi I broke a eloie with force and arma. 

Tennyton, Edwin Morria. 
8. Specifically, the precinct of a cathedral or 
anaSbey; a minster-yard. 

by the venerable abodoa of deana and 
canona. Maeattlay. 

To every canon [at the end of the eleventh century] wua 
allotted a dwelling-place apart for hlmaelf and hia acrvaiita, 
though each one waa expected to live within the walled 
apace, called, from that clrcuinataucc, the clou, a good 
ipeclmen of which is still to be seen at Wella, near the 
cathedral. Hock, Church of our i'atliera, 11. 88. 

4, A narrow passage or entrance, such as leads 
from a main street to the stair of a building 
containing several tenements; the entry to a 
court ; a narrow lane leading from a street : as, 
a close in Marylebone. [Scotch and local Eng- 
Ush.] 

Aud so koppit he the clou of his olene Cltd. 

jJecinuition (if Troy (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 12982. 
A thre hedet hounde In his honiul coght, 

That was keper of the clou of that curset lu. 

hestrnetion if Troy (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 301. 
Brsaob of close. See breach. 
close-banded (klos'bau^ded), a. Being in close 
order ; closely united. Milion, 
close-bodied (klus'bod^id), a. Fitting close to 
the body. 

A clote-boditA coat Ayliffe, Parergou. 

close-compacted (kids ' kom • pak “ ted), a. In 
compact order. Addison'. 
close-concbed (kids ' konoht), a. Concealed. 
Milton. 

close-COUped (klds'kdpt), a. See couped. 
close-cortained (klds'Kdr'^tand), a. Inclosed in 
curtains. 

The drowsy.frlghted steeds, 

That draw the litter of eloee-curtain'd sleep. 

Milton, Comus, 1. 6B4. 

close-fights (klds'flts), n. pi. Naut., bulkheads 
fonnmy erected fore and aft in a ship for tlie 
mon to stand behind in close engagement in 
order to fire on the enemy. Also called close- 
quarters. 

close-fisted (klds'fls^ted), a. Miserly; niggard- 
ly; penurious. 

Is Seville eloeefittedt Valladolid is open. 

Middleton and Roxeley, Spanish Oypay, 11. 1, 
A griping, eloee-fiued fellow. 

Bp. Berkeley, Maxims ooncernlug Patriots. 

close-fistedness (klds'fls^ted-nes), n. The state 
or condition of being close-fisted; niggardli- 
ness; meanness. 

close-handed (kld8'han''ded), a. Close-fisted; 
penurions ; niggardly. Sir M. Hale. 

Oalba was very doee-handed ; I have not read miu-h of 
his liberalities. Arbuthwt, Anc. Coins. 


close-hanled (klos'h&ld), a. Naut., sailing as 
close to the wind as possible. 


The weather to-day was line, though we had occasional 
squalls of wind and rain. We were elaee-hauled, and the 
motion of the vessel was violent and dlsweeable. 

Lady Brattey, Voyage of Sunbeam, II. xv. 

close-hng (klos'bng), n. A name of the scapu- 
lar arch or a fowl without the furoulum or mer- 
rythought. 

closely (kids'll), adv. In a close manner, (a) 

So as completely to Inclose ; so as to shut out or shut in ; 
so as to leave no opening; tightly. (6) Within narrow lim- 
its of action ; narrowly ; strictly. 


(c) Secretly ; privately ; hlddenly. 

Then, cloeely as he might, he cast to leave 
The (^urt, not asking any passe or leave. 

Spenser, Mother Hub. Tale. 
We liave closely sent for Hamlet. Shak., Hamlet, ill 1. 

(d) Nearly : with little or no space or time Intervening : as, 
one event follows closely upon another. 


Eollow Fluellen closely at the heels. 

Shak., Hen. V., Iv. 7. 


At some fond thought, 

"" doeelier press „ 

>. Q. Bossetti, Sonnets, x 
^Compactly ; with condensation : as, a dosdy woven fab- 

Baiketsmost ourloutly made with split branches of trees, 
so doaely Woven together os to contain water almoet as well 
■aa woodenTMiA Nnwe, Source of tlw Nile, IX. M& 


(/) TTnderiatlngfy; without wandering or dlvergint : (1) 
Intently; attentively; with the mind or thoughuflxed; 
with near Inspeotlon ; $», to look or attend dosdy. (S) 
With strict adherence to amodel or original : as, to trans- 
late or copy olosriy. Dryden. (p) With near affection, at- 
tachment, alliance, or interest ; intimately : as, men doss, 
ly connected In friendship ; nauons dosdy allied by treaty. 

My name, once mine, now thine, Is dosdier mine. 

Tennyson, Merlin and Vivien, 
closen (klo'sn), t>. t. [< closed, a., + -en^, 4.] 
To make close or closer. [Bare.] 

His friends dossn the tie by claiming relationship to 
him. British Quarterly Rev. 

closeness (klSs'nes), n. l^< closed, a., + -ness.] 
The state or quality of being close, (a) The sUtc 
of being completely inclosed, of being shut, or of having 
no vent. 

In drums, the dosensse round about that preserveth the 
sound. Bacon, Nat. Hist., 1 142. 

(b) Narrowness ; strattness, as of a place, (c) Want of 
ventilation; oppressiveness. 

Half stifled by the closeness of the room. Swift, 

(d) Strictness; as, closeness at conflnement. (e) Near ap- 
proach; proximity; nearness; Intimate relation. 

The actions and proceedings of wise men run in greater 
closeness and coherence with one another. South. 

(J) Compactness; solidity; density; as, the doseness of 
nber lu wood. Bentley. Figuratively applied to style or 
argument. 

His [Burke's] speeches differed not at all from his pam- 

S hleU ; these are written speeches, nr those are spoken 
issortatinns, according as any one is over-studious of 
method and doseness lu a book, or of ease and nature in an 
oration. Brougham, Burke. 

(g) Connection; near union; intimacy, as of alfection or 
Interest ; as, the (doseness of frlendslilp or of alliance. (A) 
Secrecy ; privacy ; caution. 

The extreme caution or doseness of Tiberins. 

Bacon, Simulation. 

(t) Avarice; stinginess; ponuriousness. 

An affectation of doseness and covetousness. 

Addison, Spectator. 
(J) Illgid adherence to an original ; literalness ; as, the 
closeness of a version, (k) Logicalness ; connectedness ; ns, 
the doseness of an argument. 

close-pent (klos'pent), a. Shut close ; confined ; 
without vent. 

Ambition, madam, is a great man's madness 
That is nut kept In chains and dose-pent rooms. 

Webster, Uuchuss of Malfl. 

close-plane (klos'plan), n. A aingularitv of an 
algebraic surface, consisting of a torsal plane 
meeting the surface in a line twice and in a 


Thenm lytt th« lady to loko on the knyst 
Thenne com ho of hlr dosst, with mow olor burdoj. 

Sir Oawayne and the Oreen Knight (B. B. T. 8.), L 94a 
When thou prayett, enter into thy dosd. Hat vl. a 
William IV. was burled . . . tn U»o royal vault in St 
George's Chapel, Windsor, Queen Adelaide being present 
In Uie royal closet of the chapel. 

First Year of a Silken Reign, p. 26. 


2. A small side room or inclosed recess for stor- 
ing utensils, clothing, provisions, curiosities, 
etc.— 3t. A bedroom. 


Whan that she waa in the closet layd. 

Chaucer, Troilus, 111. 687. 
4t. A secret place : a place for the storing of 
precious things. [Bare.] 

But to her iclfo it secretly retayned 
Within the closet of her covert brest 

Spenser, V. Q., V. v. 44 . 

For thro' Earth’s closets when his way he tore. 

He wisely pilfer'd all her gaudiest store. 

J. Beawnont, Psyche, L 64. 

6t. An inclosed or inside part. 

Than gedryt [gathered] the grekes . . . 

Ifrushct In fully at the falre yatos . . . 

The knightes In the doset coniyii out swlthe. 

Destruction tf Troy (E. E. T. 8.X 1. 11989. 
0. In her., a diminntivo of bar, one half of 
its wldtii. 

II. a. 1. Bostrieted, as to a closet; pertain- 
ing to or done in privacy or seclusion ; suitable 
to or designed for private consideration or use ; 
private ; secluded : as, a closet conference or in- 
trigue; closet rellections; a closet book or pic- 
ture. — 2. Intimate ; sharing one’s privacy. 


I shall not iiutuiicu an abstruse Author, . . . but one 
whom wee well know was the Closet Cutupaniuuuf these his 
solitudes, Wllllum .Shakespeare. Milton, Eikonoklastes, 1. 
3. Fitted only for seclusion or the privacy of a 
scholar; not atlapted to the conditions of a prac- 
tical life ; raoroly theoretical ; unpractical : as, 
a closet phlloBophor or theory. 

The simple answer is that we were not doset theologlant, 
but men dealing with an extremely diflii'uU problem of 
pratdical statesmanship. Contemporary Rev., XLIX. 319. 

closet (kloz'et), V. t. [< closet, «.] 1. To in- 
close or shut up, as in a closet or close compart- 
ment. Herbert. — 2. To admit into or as into 
a closot, as for coueouhuent or for private aud 
confidential or clandestine consultation ; used 
chiefiy in the past participle. 


residual curve, and difi’oring from a pinch-plane 
in that the line and curve have an intersection 
lying on the spinode curve. The close-pluno is a 
Btiinode idane, and meets the consecutive spinode plane 
in a lino which is not the tangent of the residual curve. 

close-point (klds'point), n. A singularity of an 
algebraic surface, consisting of a point on tho 
cuspidal curve where this curve does not touch 
the curve of section of the tangent plane. 

close-quarters (klds'kwdr^tenOi Bame 

as close-flnhts. 

closer^ (klo'zftr), n, [< elosei, v,, -f- -cri.] One 
who or that which closes or concludes, speclfl- 
cally — («) That which puts an end to a controversy, <ir 
disuusea of an antagonist; a elencher. [Colloq.] (b) In 
arcA. , the last stone In a horizontal row or course, of u less 
size than the others, fltted so as to close the row; In brick- 
work, a bat used for the same purpose. When tlie bat is 
a quarter brick, it is called a oucen closer; when it is n 
three-quarter brick Inserted at the angle of a stretching- 
course, it Is called a king closer, (o) In elect., a circult-eloser. 

i f) Mint,, a ftle-elosor. (e) In shuemahing, a l)oi>t-cloBer. 
oser^t, n. [ME. , also elosere, and irreg, clocher, 
< OF. closier, m., closicrc, elosere, f., an inclo- 
sure, a garden, < cU>s, pp., closed, close: see 
closed, a., and closed, v.] An inclosure. Rom, 
of the Rose, 1. 4069. 

Hit happit hym In host the hoole for to fynd. 

Of the cave A the docker, there tho kyng lay. 

Destruction (f Troy (E. E. T. H.), 1. 13602. 

close-reef (klos'rfif '), v. t. Naut, to reef (a sail) 
closely ; take in all the reefs, 
close-^encest (klos'sHen-sez), n. A name 
given by the herbalist Gerard to a double va- 
riety of the dame’s-violet, Hesperis matronalis, 
otherwise known as close (that is, double) sciney. 
The latter term arose an early spocinc 
name, Damaseena, wbiob was understood as 
dame’s scena. 

close-season (kld8's6’'zn), n. Same as close- 
Hme. 

close-stool (klds'stfil), n. A seat for the sick 
or infirm, oomprising a tight box with a close- 
fitting lid to contain a chamber-vessel, 
closet (kloz'et), ft. and a. [< ME. doset, < OF. 
closet, dim. of elos, a close : see oiMc'-i, n.] I. 
n. 1, A small room or apartment for retirement; 
any room for privaov ; a small supplementary 
apartment communicating with another, as a 
dressing-room with a bedroom: hence, in reli- 
gious literature, the place or habit of devotional 
aeelusion. 


Alroa<ly was he |.Stuyvu»Hnt] closeted with his privy 
council. Hitting in grim state, brooding over tho fate of hu 
favorite trumpeter. truing, Knlckerboekor, p. 449. 

Dundas called on Pitt, woke him, and was doseted with 
him many hours, Macaulay, Warren Uoatlnu*. 

closeted (kloz'et-ed), a. [< closet, n., 6, -b -c(fi,] 
In her., same as barruly or barrulctty, accord- 
ing to tho number of closets represented. See 
closet, n., 6. 

close-time (klds'tim), n. A season of the year 
during which it is unlawful to catch or kill cer- 
taiu kinds of game aud lisb. Also close-season. 

He had shot . . . somi! young wild ducks, as, though 
close.tiMe was tliuii unknown, tho broods of grouse were yet 
too young for tbo sportsman. Scott, Waverley, xvlll. 

They came on a wicked old gontleniau breaking the laws 
of his country, and catching perch In dose-time out of a 
punt. It. Kingsley, Ravenshoe, Ixlv. 

closeting (kloz'ot-ing), «. [Verbal n. of closet, 
V,] The act of conferring secretly; private or 
clandestine conference. 

AIkuiI this time began the project of doseting, where the 
principal gentlemen of the kingdom were privately cate- 
chized by his majesty. Swift, 

lliat month he employed assiduously ... in what was 
called closeting, London waa very full ; . . . many mem- 
bers of Parliament wore in town. Tho king set himself to 
canvass them man by man'. Macaulay, Hist. Eng., vli. 
close-tongaed (klds'tungd), a. Secretive; cau- 
tious in speaking. 

Close-tongued treason. Shak., Lucrece, L 770. 

close-'WOrk (klos'wftrk), n. In Eng. coal-ntining, 
the drifting or running of a level between two 
coal-seams. 

closh^ (klosb), n. [< P. clocher, OF. clochier, < 
L. claudicare, limp: see clockti and claudicate. 
The Pr. clopchar, limp, has suggested another 
origin of clocher, namely, < ML. *clopj)icare, < 
citrus, OP. and Pr. clou, lame, prob. of LG. 
ori^, but referred witnout mucu reason to 
Gr. xuMnovc, lame-footed, < lame, + irobc 
(irod-) sr E. foot.] A disease in tnc feet of cat- 
tle. Also called founder. 
closh^ (klosh), n. [Perhaps < D. klos, a bowl, 
bobbin, block (of. klosbuan, a bowling-green), si 
Dan. Mods = 8w. Mots, block, stub : see clot^, n.] 
A game mentioned in old statutes, played with 
pins and bowls, and supposed to bo the equiv- 
alent of the modem ninepins. 

The game of doish, or dosh, mentioned frequently in 
the ancient statutes, seems to have been the same m 



kulw, or at l«Mt axcMdlngly Ilka It: doUh wm pUyad 


4dO0h*Cftl6St, n- pL Nme])iQN. Coles, 1717. 

MOSb-bOOk (klosh'lifik), n. A whalers’ imple- 
ment for lifting blubber to bo skinned, lie 
(Jolange. 

OlOli]Uf*machine (kld'King-ma-shSn'’), n. 1. A 
maomue for sewing heavy cloth or leather. It 
uses two thn’ads, and makes a look-stitch alike 
on both sides. — 2. In rope-making, the machine 
by which the strands made by a stranding-ma- 
ehine are ‘ laid ’ or f wisted into rope. 

OlOSterium (klos-te'ri-um), n. [Nli.] A large 
mnus of dosmids in wliich the coll constitut- 
ing the plant is entire, tapering toward each 
en^ and Innately or arcmitely 
curved. JNilsche, 1817. 
closure (klo'zw), n. [< OF. 
closure (Roquefort), afterward 
irreg. extended (under influ- 
ence of L. clamtrum, that which 
closes: see cloister) to closture 
(Cotgrave), > mod. F. cMture, 
closure ; < L. cUiusura, a closing, 

< clauderc, pp. clausus, close: 
see clausure and closed, and cf. 
tiose'^j closer'i.l 1. The net of 
shutting, or the state of being ttostfriumiunu 
closed ; a closing or shutting up. y,,. two 

O look up : ho iloix, and itiowB 
Death in hi* broken eye*, which Coitar'i 


ffuliutf. (Vrpni 1 
Mitout and l: 








Shall do Uie honour of eternal clogvre. 

Chapman, Cieiuir and Pompey, Iv. 1. 

The Hrst warning which the coiiimunitv had of hi* 
change of attitude wa* the eoiiRplauoiiii ami even deflaiit 
eloturt of hi* iliop. UouilU, Modern In*taiivc, vi. 

9t. That by which anything is closed or shut ; 
a means of closing. Johnson. 

I admire your *eudlng your Ia«t to me quite open, with- 
out a seal, wafer, orany c/o«ir« whatever. I’oix, To Swift, 

8t. luoloBurc; also, that which incloses, bounds, 
covers, or shuts in. 

Yf it be full of atony*, 

Vor etoiurf of ttie fold hotter Htuff noon 1*. 

PaUadhi*, Hiubondrle (E. E. T. 8.), p. IftO. 

Within Uie guilty cloture of thy wall*. 

Hhak., Rich. III., III. 3. 

The bodie withe the cloturct wayed 900 walglit. 

Quoted in N. and Q., 7th aer., IV. 121. 

4. Conclusion; end. 

The poor remainder of Andronlcl 

Will hand in hand all hemllong coat ua down, . . . 

And make a mutual cloture uf our hoiiao. 

Shak., Tit. And., v. 3. 
6. In legisUiUon, the closing or stoppage of a 
debate : in the British House of Commons, the 
cutting oH of debate so as to prevent further 
discussion or motious by the minority sad cause 
a direct vote to be taken on the question before 
the House : often used iu the French form cld- 
ture. By the rule* of 1887 any member, after obtaining 
the oonaent of the chair, may move that "the queatloo be 
now put," and It thi* motion i* carried, at leaat 200 voting 
in the affirmative, or if not that nnmber, at leaat 100 In the 
affirmative and juaa than 40 in the negative, the Speaker 


B (kio'gqr), r. t . ; pret. and pp. closured, 

ppr. closuring. [< closure, n.] In England, to 
end by closure. Bee closure, n., 5. [Colloq.] 
Several hour* later the Oovernmeiit elotured the dla- 
OUBSlon on the Mavy vote. 

Daily Mewt (London), March 24, 1887. 

Olos Vougeot (klo V(i-zh6'). The most cele- 
brated of the red wiuos of Burgundy, grown in 
the commune of Vougoot, in the de)>artmeut of 
Cflte-d’Or. Tlio inuloHUro (elot) funiis one of the largest 
vlneyarda In the world, containing over KX) acroo. The 
wine produced la variously oloasiflcd according to quality. 

Clot^ (klot), ». [Also dial, clat (see clat^) ; early 
•d. E. also cloU ; < ME. clot, clotte (also later 
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Bvery heart, when alftad well, 

U a clot at warmer duat 

Ttnnyton, Vtaion of Sin. 

9t. A UU. 

Sant lohan hem ay (*aw| al In a knot, 

On the hyl of 8yon that aeinly dot. 

AllUerative I’oetnt (ed. Morrla), 1. 788. 

St. A dull, stupid man ; a olodpoll. 

The crafty Impoaltlona 
Of aulitile clorka, feata of Hue uiideratanding. 

To abuae cMt and clowa with. 

IS. Jonttm, Magnetick lauly, 1. 1. 
4. A concrete or coagulated mass of soft or 
fluid matter: as, a clot of blood or of cream. 

The white of an ogg, with apirit of wine, doth bake the 
egg into clott, aa If It began to pooh. Bacon. 

Aa the dot la com|Miaed of curpiiacle* and fibrin . . . 
after coagulation, th« actual proportion* of tbe clot and 
aerum are al>ont equal. FlitU, Human I’hyalolugy. 

6. A clump. [Rare.] 

Clott of lea-plnk blooming on their (rocka'l aidea inatead 
of heather. It. L. ,'Steecnton, The Merry Men. 

clot^ (klot), 1 '^ pret. and pp. clotted, ppr. clotting. 
[< cfofi, n. Cf. freq. clatter ss clutter^.] I, in- 
trans. To coagulate, as soft or fluid matter, into 
a thick inspissated mass; become concrete: 
as, milk or nlood clots. 
ll, trans. If. To form into clots. 

(He] broaketh It In furrow*, anil amnetlme ridgeth It up 
again ; and at another time harroweth it and elottcth It. 

Latiiner, Sorniou of the I’lough. 

2. To cause to coagulate ; make or form into 
clots. 

The dotted blooil wUhiii iiiy lioao, 

That from my wounded IwMly flow*. 

.S'. IS^dier, Hiidlliraa, 1. 3. 

3. To cover with clots; mat together by clots, 
as of blood. 

The light and tuatmn* enri* . . . dotted Into nolnta. 

Tetinyton, Paaalug of Arthur. 
Clotted cream, cream produced in the form of cloU on 
the aurface of new milk when it la warmed, and served ua 
a talile delicacy. Alao clouted creatn, 

Clot^ (klot), ». A dialectal variant of clote^. 
Compare ciot-bnr. 

clot-burt, clote-burt (klot'-, kwt'bhr), n. [< 
clot’^, clote^, + fmrl.] 1. A name of the bur- 
dock, Arctium Lappa. — 2. A name of species 
of Xanthium, 

Also called elit-hur. 

cloteH (kl6t), n. [Also E. dial, clot, clut; < ME. 
dote, cloote, < AS. date, burdock, akin to dite 
(glossed tussilago, colt’s-foot), ME. *eHte, clete, 
burdock, mod. E. elite, cleat: see cUte^, ctcafi.] 

1, Tho burdock: same as dnt-hur, 1, 

ClooU and breere ahal atye on the autora of hem. 

Wydif, Uu*. X. 8. 

2. The yellow water-lily, Jiuphar lutea. 

Thi* la the dote, bearing a yellow flower; 

And thia, black hurehoiind. 

Fletcher, Faithful Shopherdeas, 11. 2. 
clote^, n. An obsolete form of cleat^. 
clot6-burt, n. Boo dot-bur. 

Clote-leaff, «. [ME. cloto-lefe.^ The leaf of the 
burdock. Chaucer. 

Clotert. V. t. A Middle English form of dottcr, 
clutter^. 

cloth (kldth), n. and a. [Formerly also cloath 
(pi. clothes, deaths, doathes); < ME. cloth, earlier 
clath (pi. clothes, e{ofAto,and by contraction close 
(at. Sc. does) ; see dothes), < AS. doth = OFries. 
kldth, Mad, Fries. Maed =. IjQ. D. kleed = MHG. 
kleit, G, kleid, a dross, garment, = Icel. klathi 
=r Sw. kldde ss Dan. klcede, cloth; origin imcor- 
. tain. See doilies. Hence clothe, clad.'] I, ». 
PI. cloths (kldTHz). iu a particular sense dothes 
(see clothes), 1. A fabric or texture of wool or 
hair, or of cotton, flax, hemp, or other vegeta- 
ble filaments, formed by weaving or intertox- 
ture of threads, and used for garments or other 
covering, and tor various other purposes ; spe- 
cifically, in the trade, a fabric of wool, iu con- 
tradistinction to one made of other material. 


mod. ] 

clodde, > E. olod^, q. v. ), < AS. dott (very rare), 
a round moss, ss OD. klot, klotU; (cf. D. Mas, a 
bowl, block) = MHG. kloz, G. klotz, a block, 
lump, ss Dan. kUxls = Sw. Mots, a block, lump, 
stump, stub. Prob. akin to dcat'^, q. v. The 
forms and senses of dot seem to have been con- 
fused in various languages with tliose of c/oh'i 
ss clot^ {dot-bur), dmfl, and chud^, doiid^: see 
these words.] 1. A clod. [Obsolete or rare.] 
Tlinn euery man had a mall 
Syche aa the! betyn dottye wlUmll. 

Hunting of the Hareje (Webor, Metr, Rom., HI.), 1. 91. 

The ground alan would now be broken up fur a fallow, 
... to the end that the aun might thorougnly parch and 
concoct the dot*. Holland, tr. of I'Uny, xvIlL 26. 


4. Tho customary garb of a trade or profea-^ 
Sion; a livery; speoifleally, the professioiuil 
dross of a clergyman. 

That the worthy men of the aetd doth graunt no Totte 
of the comyna good, but of bur owne, w<out the advtae 
of the xlvUJ. comynera. Bnglieh (Hide (E. E. T. 8.), p. S8S. 

Hence— 6. Tho clerical office or profession; 
with the definite article {the doth), the clergy 
collectively ; clergymen as a class. 

The cloth, the clergy, are conatltuted for admlnlatering 
and for giving tho heat poaalble effect to . . . every axiom. 

/». Taylor, 

Strong nppeala were made to tho prleathood. Would 
they tamely permit ao groaa an Inault to be offered to their 
chith > Macaulay. 

6t, Texture; quality. [Rare.] 

. I alao did buy aoinu applua and pork, by the aame token 
tbe butcher conimended It aa the beat in England for 
cfuatA and colour. Pepye, Diary, III. 1. 


_ „ Imitate morocco 

leather : known In tho United Htatea aa enameled cloth.— 
Board of Orecn Olotb, a court held by the lord ateward 
and anborilfnate ulHcura in the Engliah royal court (ao 
called from the color of tho cloth on the table), having 
Juriadiction of Uio iMjaco of the verge — that la, within the 
precinct* of the palace of the royal rcaldonec to about 200 
yarda beyond the outer gate — and without whoae warrant 
a aervant uf the palace cannot lie arreated for debt, — Book- 
binders’ olotb, a atlftly aized and glazed variety of cotton 
cloth, uaiially colored, and often decuratlvely emhosied, 
much used for the case-liinding of booka,— Broad OlOth. 
See broadcloth.— OuxnaVa-hidx olotb. See camel.— 
Casbgax olotb. Same a* chenille olotb. Bee 
chenille. — Cloth appllqud, a kind of embroidery In which 
piucca of clutli of dllferunt color* are cut Into patterns and 
aewed upon a cloth foundation, tlie edgua being worked 
withsilk, gold threoil, etc.— Cloth OfaOOa. S 


‘asshen wel with water, and wl«i Uaele* cracched, 
Ytouked, and ytontod, and vnder tailloure* hande. 

Piere Plowman (B), xv. 444. 
2. A piece of cloth used for a particular pur- 
pose, generally as a covering, or as the canvas 
for a painting: as. a table-ctof*; an oltar-etofA/ 
to spread the doiA (that is, the table-oloth). 

In that tame Clothe ao y-wrapped, the Aungelea heron 
hire Body to the Mount Synay, and there thel onryed hire 
with it. Mmdeorn, Travel*, p. dO. 

3t. Dross; raiment; clothing; clothes. Bee 
clothes. 

Thi doth ( " raiment," A. V.] bi which thou were hllld 
(covered] failide not tor eldnetee. Wydif, Dent viil. 4. 

Ill ne'er dbtruat luy Uod for doth and bread. QtteM'iM. 


and Batina tirocaded and wrought witli gold, used In the 
later middle agua in England for cccluataatical veatmenta. 
The pomegranate pattern (which aee, under pomegranate) 
waa perhaps flrat introduced in the llnigea atuffa, and was 
copied all over Europe; later, Bruges produced velvet* 
equal to thoae of Venice or Genoa.— Cloth Of estate or 
state, a rich cloth arranged above and liohind a throne or 
chair of atate, so a* to form a canopy or baldachin, and also 
a liackgrounu against whicli tliu throne and Ua occupant 
may lie aeen to advantage.— Cloth Of gold, cloth of which 
gold thread or lino gold wire forms either the pattern alone 
or liotli that and tfie ground. It is often rlcnlydirocsdeil 
with flowera, etc. Jimancae brocades often oontaln a great 
deal of gold In tho form of gilded paper in veiy narrow 
strips, tlie effect of which i* extremely brilliant, since tbe 
gilded surface has its full metallic luster. 

ilc sente to alle Ixindcs, in manere as thel weroii Mar* 
chauntea of prouyoua Stones, of Clothes of Gold and of 
othere thinges. Mandcville, 'rravoU, p. 136. 

She did lie 

In her pavilion {doth ifgold, of tissue). 

Shak., A. and 0.. ti. 2. 
Cloth of loket, a kind of lino linen, mentioned by Chau- 
cer a* used for undergarment*.— Cloth of pall See 
pally.— Cloth Of Silver, a cloth woven wliolly or in part 
of silver tiiread, often richly bnicadcd with patterns of 
flowera, etc. Such cloth woven with Imtli golii and allver 
tlireod waa also oommouly known os doth of eitoer. Com- 
pare doth of gold.— Cloth Of State. Same aa doth Restate. 
— Cloth of Tarst. Sao fartmwe.— Cloth Of tiSBUSt, a 
rich atuH used in the fffteentli and sixteenth centuries, 
replacing tile liaudekln of an earlier epoch. It was appa- 
rentiy a cloth of gold in whlcli tlie metallic luater waa kept 
aa high aa posaible, aa It la contrasted with “cloth of gold " 
as being mure brilliant. 

John Tice attained [in 1573) to Uie perfection of making 
all aorta of tufted taffaties, doth tf tuuniee. 

A. Barlow, Weaving, p. S4. 
Composition cloth. Bee coTMpo«Uion.—BmprsM cloth. 

See ernprM*.— Bnsmeled Olotb. See American doth, 
above. — HOUSCllng-ClOth. Boahoueding, — lamgdlo^ 
a peculiar kind of fine cotton clotl,, matle milled or plain. 
K. II. Knight.— JSOloA doth. See milled.— ttaxtOW 
cloths, in wooletu, fabric* from 27 to 29 Inches wide, all 
cloths exceeding the latter width being termed broadcloth. 
— Palntsfl cloth, canva* or other aimilar material painted 
In partial Iraltation of tapestry, and used by those for 
wliom tapestry waa too expctiaive, eapeclally during the 
aixteenth and seventeenth centuries. 

.Mayater Thomas More, In hys youth, devysed In hys 
father's house iu Izmdtm a goodly hnngy ng of fyno painted 
dothc, with nyne pngeauntea, and verses over every of 
those pageduntea. 

W. Raelell (7), Sir T. More'* English Work*. 

Slave* os ragged as Lazarus in the paiiUed doth, 

Shak., 1 Hen. IV., Iv. 2. 
PiMtIt Cloth, a fabric of cloth faced with paper.— Vlrs 
cloth, a texture of wire iiitermedbtte between wire gaiue 
and wire netting, used for meat-aafea, strainers, etc. 

H. a. Made or consisting of cloth, speoifio 
cally of woolen cloth : as, a doth coat or cap ; 
cloth covering— Cloth embroldeiy, a kind of em* 
broidery in which pieces of cloth of different .color* are 
sewed together edge to edge, producing an elaborate patch- 
work Tlie surface is usually embroidered with floss silk. 
clotht(kl6thl,r.#. l< cloth, n. Ct. clothe.] To 
make mto cloth. 
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dotb-lnraech 

cloth'braecfht, dolh«braeeh 08 t, n. A country- 
man, or a man of the lower olaases, as distin- 
guished from the people of the court. 


dothe (kl6«H), pret. and pp. eMhed or clad, 
ppr. clothing. [Formerly also oloath, oloathe, 
mal. also cIm and clod; < ME. clothen, clodm, 
clathen (also dethen, > E. dial, and Sc. dead, 
deed. q. v.) (pret. dothede, clothed, cladde, 
dedae, dade, dad, pp. clothed, clad, ded), < AS. 
ddthian (*s D. LG. Jcleeden = MHG. G. hidden 
= loel. klcetha = Bw. kldda = Dan. hUede), 
clothe, < ddth, a cloth, a garment; see cloth, n., 
and of. doth, v.] I. tram. 1. To put garments 
on; invest with raiment; dress; attire. 

Unto Adam also and to Ida wife did the Ix)rd God make 
coata of akina, and clothed them. Qen. ill. 21. 

He lAhljah] had etod hlmaelf with a new garment. 

1 Kl. xl. 29. 

In the Temple ia the Image of Apollo eloathed, with a 
beard. Purekae, PUgrlmago, p. so. 

Hence — 2. To cover as if with clothing ; over- 
spread or surround with any covering, literally 
or figuratively; invest. 

I will alao clothe her prleata with aalvatlon. Pa. cxxxll. 16. 
And the poor wretched papera he employed 
To clothe tobacco, or aome cheaper drug. 

B. Jomon, Apol. to Poetaater. 

Satan'a cloathing hlmaelf with Terror when he prepares 
for the Combat la truly aubllme. 

Additon, Spectator, No. 821. 
On either aide the river lie 
liOng flelda of barley and of rye. 

That dothe the wold and meet the aky. 

Tennyeon, Lady of Shalott. 
8. To furnish with raiment; provide with 
clothing: as, to feed and clothe a child or an 
approntice. 

Whanno 1 waa clothlea jo me eledde, 

80 wolde no aorowe vp]>on me aoe. 

York Playi, p. 608. 

oSyn. To attire, array, apparel. 

n. intram. To wear clothes. [Bare.] 

Care no more to clothe, and eat. 

Shak., Cyndicline, iv. 2<aonK). 

clothed (kloTHd), p. a. [Pp. of clothe, t).] 1. 
Covered with garments ; invested with or as if 
with clothing. 

Thou art clothed with honour and majoaty. Pa, civ. 1. 

The puaturea are clothed with docka. Pa. Ixv. l.i. 

Then she rode back, clothed on with chaatity. 

Tennyeon, Godlva. 

Specifically — 2. Naut., said of a mast when 
the sail is so long as to reach down to tlio deck- 
gratings. [Eng.] — 3. In her,, same as vested, 
clothes (kldTHz), n. pi. [< ME. dothea, earlier 
dathca (occasionally contr. close, cloysac; cf. 
tho common mod. careless pron. kloz, and see 
Sc. daea), < AS. ddthas, pi. of cldth, a garment: 
see doth.'] 1. Cloths: the older plural of 
cloth, now used only in composition, and in- 
cluding usually senses 2 and 3, as in dothea- 
basket, clothea-horse, clothes-line, etc. — 2. Gar- 
ments for the human body ; dress ; vestments ; 
raiment; vesture. 

And aa it ia the cuatom and manor, 

Aliono they were arrayed In dothie blake. 

UeMrydee (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 242. 

If I may touch but hie clothes, I almll bo whole. 

Mark v. 28. 

8. Materials for covering a bod ; bedclothes. 

'A bade me lay nioro etothea on his feet. 

Shak., Hen. V., 11. 8. 
She turned each way her frighted head, 

Then sunk It deep beneath the elothee. 

Prior, Tho Dove. 

Long Clothes, clothes for a young infant, made much 
longer than the body. 

clothes-basket (klSTHz'b&s^ket), n. A large 
basket for bolding or carrying clothes or house- 
hold linen for washing. 

clothes-hmsh (kldVHz ' brush), n. A brush 
adimted for brushing clothes, 
clothes-dryer (kl63>Hz'dri^6r), n. Any device 
lor drying wet clothes. 

clothes-horse (kld^nz'hfirs), n. A frame to 
hang clothes or household linen on, espeoially 
for drying. 

clothes-line (kldVHz'Un), n. A rope on which 
clothes are hung to dry after being washed, 
olotbes-moth (fldTHz^mdth), n. A name com- 
mon to several moths of the genus Unea, whose 
larvffi are destructive to woolen fabrics, fea- 
thers, furs, etc., upon which they feed, using the 
material also for the construction of the cases 
in which they assume the ebrysalia state. See 
out jn next column. 


clothes-pin 

(kldTHz^pin), n. A 
forked piece of 
wood or a small 
spring-clip for fas- 
tening olothos on a 
clothes-line. 

clothes-press 

(kl6THz’pres),n. 1. 
A wardrobe, clos- 


placed , . 

moire. — 2. A press 
in which clothing 
is creased and 
smoothed. E. 11. 
Knight. 

clothes-sprinkler 

(kloTHz ^ spring *- 
kl6r), n. A per- yhhp'' 
f orated vessel b^ 



moans of which a fine shower of water is sprin- 
kled upon clothes to dampen them for ironing, 
clothes-wringer (kloTHz'ring'Or), n. A me- 
chanical device for wringing the water from 
wet clothes, it la cummunly a frame containing two 
elaatlc rulloni In contact and tunied by a crunk, between 
which the clothes aro named to squeeze <mt the water. 

cloth-hall (kbUh'hfil), n. A ball or local in- 
stitution forming a center of the trade in 
woolen cloth, as at Leeds, Bruges, etc.; a 
market for the sale of woolen cloths. Tho 
cloth -halls wore formerly of groat importance 
in tho trade. 

The importance of these eloth-halU may be seen from the 
fact that the merchants of Novgorod, after imviiig several 
times received defective pieces of cloth from other places, 
determined that no cloth but that from the hall at Jiruges 
should bo allowed entrance Into tho Baltic ports and Uie 
Eastern markets. English GUde (K. E. T. 8.), p. cvi. 
clothier (kloTH'yer), ». [< clothe 4- -i-er, as in 
brasiert, grasier, aawyer, etc.] 1. A maker or 
seller of cloth or of clothes; speoiftoally, a 
dealer in ready-made clothing. 

The dothiere all, not able to maintain 
The many to them ‘longing, have put off 
Tho spinsters, carders, fullers, weavers. 

Shak., Hen. VIII., 1. 2. 

2. A fuller. Vickering, [U. S.i 
clothillgl (kld'VBiug), n. [< ME. clothing, da- 
thing (mso clething,? E. dial, and Sc. dcading, 
deeding) (= D. kheding = G. kleidmg = Dan. 
kltedning), verbal n. of dothe, v.: see clothe,] 
1 . Garments in general j covering tor tho per- 
son; clothes; dress; raiment; apparel. 

Looke, suebo elothyng as thou shall woore 
Keopo hem as clenly os thou can ; 

And all tho Romenant of thy geere ; 

For elothyng ofte maketli man. 

Booke 0 / Precedence (E. K. T. 8., extra ser.), 1. IIO. 

My clothing was sackcloth. Ps. xxxv. 13. 

2t. Livery; corporation. 

That tiler be ordoyned a stronge coiiiyn cofur w* vj. 
koyes, to kepo yn ther trosour, oon keye tberof to be de- 
lyucred to tho high Balllye, and another to oon of the 
Aldoriucii, and tho lijde to tho chamliericyn chosyn by 
tho greto clothyngc. EitglUh (Hide (E. E. T. 8.), p. 377. 

8. In steam-engines, same as cleading. 2 (a ). — 
4. Sheets of leather studded with wire, used 
to form tho cards of a earding-roachine. Also 
called card-clothing. 

clothing'-^t (kloth'ing), n. [Verbal n. of doth, 
V.] The making or manufacture of cloth. 

The king took measures to instruct the refugees from 
Flanders In the art of clothing. Ray. 

cloth-lapper (klfith'lap'Sr), n. A person who 
laps or folds i ' 

some mechank 

clothleSBt, a. [ME. clothlea (= loel. kUedhlausa ) ; 
< doth + -{cAs.J Without clothing. See extract 
imder dothe, I., 8. 

Seint Paul ... in famyne, and in thurst, and colde, 
and elothUa. Chaiioer, Parson's Tale, p. 289. 

cloth-markf (kldth'mftrk), n. A seal, usually 
of lead, appended to a roll or piooe of cloth by 
a duly appointed ofileer (see alnager) as evi- 
dence of Its quality or length, 
cloth-measure (kldth'mozh'qr), n. A measure 
of lentil and surface, in which the yard is 
divided into quarters and nails : fonnerly em- 
ployed in measuring cloth sold by the yunl, 
but now practically out of use, tho yard being 
divided into halves, quarters, sixteenths, etc. 
Olotho (klo'tho), n. [NL., < L. Clotho, < Gr. 
Kku66. one of tho three Fates, lit. 'the spin- 
ster’ (the three being also called KXodtf, ‘the 
spinsters’), < tcX^Beiv, spin.1 In zodl.: (a) A 
genus of moUusks. Fa^as ae Saint-Fpnd, 1808 . 


dottar 

(h)A genus of tubitelarian spiders, of the family 
JgalmidiB: a Bynojtymot Vroetea. Waloknaer, 
1809. [Not In use.] (o) A genus of venomous 
African serpents, of the family Viperida. c. 
arUtatu U the puff-adder of the Cape or Good Hope, 
the largest and must poisonous South African species. 
C. naeieomie is another African species known as the 
rlver-Jack. J. E. Gray, 1840. (rf) A genus of hum- 
ming-birds. Mulaant, 1875. 
cloth-paper (klflth'pa'’p6r), n. Coarse glazed 
paper used for pressing and finishing woolen 
cloth. 

cloth-plate (kldth'plftt), n. In a sewing-ma- 
chine. tho metal plate on which the work rests 
and tnrough which the needle passes, 
cloth-press (kldth'pres), n. A hydrostatic press 
in whxoh woolen cloths are subjected to pres- 
suro. E. If. Knight. 

cloth-prover (klfith'prO'vfer), H. A form of 
magnifying glass used in numbering the threads 
of weft in a given space of cloth, 
clothredf, pp. A Middle English variant of 
dottered, (Saucer. 

cloth-shearer (kl6th'8hSr‘'6r), n. One who 
shears cloth to free it from superfluous nap. 

My father is a pour m 
thtarcr. 

cloth-shop (kldth'shop), n. A bookbindery de- 
voted to case-work or binding in oloth. 
cloth-stitch (kiath'stich), n, A close stitch 
used in the decorative patterns of pillow-laces, 
in which tho threads are woven together like 
those of a piece of oloth. It is not strictly 
speaking a stitch, but is woven with bobbins, 
cloth-stretcher (kldth'strech^'ar), «. One who 
or that which stretches cloth; specifically, a 
machine having a scries of rolls and bars over 
which clotli is drawn to stretch it. 
cloth-tester (kldth'tes'tar), n. A machine for 
testing tho strength of cloth by a direct pull, 
cloth-trallct, V. i. [ME. : see doth and walk.] 
To full cloth. 

Whor they be pertono* yuugh and people to the lame, 
to (lye, car(te, or gpyuue, wove, or doih-walke, wltbyu Uto 
»eld cyte. Englieh Oildi (E. K. T. S.), p. 388. 

cloth-wheel (kl6th'liw§l), n. l. A grinding or 
polisbiugwheol covered mth cloth charged with 
an abrading or poUshing material, as pumice- 
stone, rotton-stonm chalk, putty-powder, etc. 
E. 11. Knight . — 2. In a sewing-machine, a feed- 
movement in tho form of a toothed or serrated 
wheel which projects upward through the cloth- 

K ) and has an intermittent motion. 

•worker (klAth'w6r‘'k6r), n. A maker of 
cloth. 


No dothworker was allowed to bring bi» warea for tale in 
theze ball*, unleu ho had served a seven years' appren- 
ticeship. Englieh OUtU (E. fi. 'T. B,), p. olxxL 

Olotb-worlcers’ Company, one of the twelve great livery 
compaiitcH of Ixnidoii. 

clothy (klfttb'i), o. r< cloth + -ifi.] Besem- 
bling cloth; having the texture of oloth. M. 
V, Cooke, British Fungi, p. 5. [Bare.] 
cloth-yard (klfith'ylird), n. An old measure for 
cloth which differed somewhat in length from 
the modern yard. See vard.— cioth-yard shaft 
or arrow, an arrow having the loiigUx of a yard, cloth- 
measure ; the longest shaft ever used in European arch- 
ery. Tho length of tho ahaft used depended upon the 
length and flexibility of the bow, because it was always 
considered necessary that the arrow should be drawn 
nearly to Its head. A long arrow was, however, more easy 
to aim truly ; hence the long and flexible bow with a long 
shaft was a more effective weapon than a shorter bow. 

He had a bow licnt in his hand, 

Made u! a trusty tree ; 

An arrow of a cloth-yard long 
Up to the head drew hce. 

Cheoy-Chaet (I’orcy's Reliquea, p. 148X 
God keep the kindly Scot from the cloth-yard ahaft, and 
ho will keep himself from the handy stroke. 

Scott, Monastery, 111. 

clotpate (klot'pat), n. Same as clotpoll. 
clotpollt. clotpolet (klot'psi), n. r Var. of dod- 
poll.] 1. A clodpoll ; a blockhead. Shak., T. 
andC.,ii. 1. — 2. Ahe^: used contomptuomy. 

I have sent Uloten's clotjmll down the stream. 

Shak., C’ymbelino, Iv. 8. 
clottt (klot), n. An early modem English form 
of dofl. 

clotterf, V, t. [< ME. doteren, dotren, dothren 
(ssliD.klottercn)-, freq. of oifofi,r. tSoeduttert-.] 
To clot ; coagulate : tho earlier form of dutterl-. 
The dothred (var. dotered, clotrcdl blood, for eny leche- 
craft, 

Corrumpeth, and ia In his bouk Haft [loft]. 

Chancer, Knight's Tale, 1. 1887. 
SUdd'ring through dottered blood and holy mire. 

Drydett, JCiield, IL 



clotty 

dotty (klot'i). a. [< c?o<i + -yi.] FuUofcloto 
or small hard masses; full of oonoretioas or 
clods. 


dOtnre (klo'ttlr), n, [F.] same as closure, 5. 
eloneht (klouch), «. A variant of clutch^. 
OlOttd^ (Woud), n. [< ME. cloud, cloude (with 
rare irrog. variants clod, cloyd), a cloud, prob. 
a now uso of ME. cloud, earlier elude, clud, a 
mass of rock, a hill (in MBi. partly confused 
with cio(t clod^, q. v.), < AS. clud, a mass of 
rook, a hill (the AS. word for ‘ cloud ’ was u>ol- 
cen, > E. welkin, q. v,). Cf. eol- 

lectiou of visiblo vapor or watery particles sus- 

r indcd in the air at a considerable altitude. 

like uolleuttun of vuiMir* ui>oii the eartli lx ualleil /og. 
The ftveruKu liulKht of the vIoikU Is eitliiiuted at between 
two and throe miles, but It varies at different limes of the 
jrear. The forms of eloiids are iiuteniiltely variable ; they 


loss 

upon a varnished surface.— 4. In eool., an ill- 
defined, obscure, or indistinct spot or mark, 
often a spot produced by the internal structure 
seen through a semi-transparent surface. 

Iiarva . . . b«neath with opaque white ctou<f«. Say. 
6. An^hing that obscures, darkens, threatens, 
or the like. 

lie has a eloud In's face. Shot., A. and C,, 111. 2. 

6. A multitude; acoUoction; a throng. [Now 
rare.] 

So great a cf<m<f of witnesses. lleb. xU. 1. 

The bishop of London did cut down a noble ctnud of 
trees at Kulhani. Aubrey, Lord Bacon's Aimplitbegms. 

7. A woman’s head-wrap modo of loosely knit 
wool.— Cloud on a title, see rifle.— in cloudt, secret- 
ly; covertly. 

These, sir, are businesses ask to be carried 
With caution, and in cloud. 

li. Joiumn, The Devil is an Ass, 11. 1. 




\ of dense convex oi 

.. _ _-.ital hose. Also cnili „ 

(e) The »traiu«, also called /all-cloud 


(c) (hit of ordinary eoiuprohunslon : in the realms of fancy 
or non-reality. 

Tlioogh poets may of Inspiration Imast, 

Their rage, lll-guvern'd, in the elouile It lost. 

n'uiler, On lloscommon's tr. of Horace, 

Mayillanlo clouda hoo stayeUamc.—Vndn a cloud, 
in (liniciiltles or misfortune ; in an iineertain or unfortu- 
nate condition ; csiiectally, under suspicion or In disgrace. 

I will say that for the English, If they were dells, that 
they are a ceovcloosed {leople to gentlemen that are under 
(^e eot's-tnll of the sailor), cunslstlug of wavy parallel or eloud. Scott, Redgauntlot, 11. xlll. 

divergent fllamenU, genei-ally at n great height in the at. They hod attached themselves to Isalwlla in the early 

mospnerc, and spreudliig Indulliiltely. (b) The oumulut, part of her life, when her fortunes were still under a cloud. 

Preeeolt, Kerd. and Isa., 11. 13. 
Under oloudl, under heaven ; umlcr the sun. 

Was iicucr kyiig vnder elottde. his kuightes more louet, 
Me gretter of glftes to his goode men. 

Destrxtction of Troy (B. B. T. ».), 1. 8873. 
■ Byn. 1. llaie, Foy, etc. Heerain, n. 

Cloud^ (kloud), V. [< cloudh ».] I. Irawi. 1. 
To ovomproad with a cloud or clouds : as, the 
sky is clouded. Hence — 2, To cover aa if with 
clouds ; in various figurative applications, as to 
obscure, darken, render gloomy or sullen, etc. : 
. said of aspect or mood. 

To cloud and darken the clearest truths. 

Pecay of ChrUtian Piety. 
His fair demeanour, 

Spokc^ him not 

3. To variegate with spots or waves of a darker 
color appearing as if laid' on over a lighter, or 
the reverse : as, to cloud a pauel ; a clouded sky 
in a picture. — 4. To place under a cloud, as of 
misfortune, disgrace, etc. ; sully; tarnish: as, 
his character was clouded with suspicion. 

I would not bo a staiider-by, to boar 
Uy sovereign mistress clouded ao. 

.Shak; W. T., I. 2. 

Clouded cane. See rnnel.—To cloud a title. See cloud 
on a title, under tide. 

This dlsimlntlon concerning these lands has clouded the 
title for tt <|Uiirter of a century. 

Apfdcton's Ann. Cyc. (1880), p. 260. 
U. intrans. To grow cloudy; become ob- 
scured with clouds : sometimes with up. 
Worthies, away ; the scene begins to cloud. 

' .Shak., L. L. I*. V. 2. 

It cintuted up before eight o'clnek. Bryant, 

cloud^t, «• [ME., earlier elude, clud, < AS. 
clud, a mass of rock, a hill. Cf. cloud^, and 
clodi, ctoft.] A rock; a hill. 

Wormes woweth nmler clouden. 

Spec, of Lyric. Poetry (ed. Wright). 
The dudee to the to shal rlu 
ffor to hid them tbartii. 

Antieriet (ed. Morris), 1. 708. 
cloudage (klou'daj), n. [< cloudl + -offc.] 
mass of clouds; cloudiness; as, “a 



from its lowness, or cloud nf night, an oxtendod, nontliiu- 
ous, level sheet of cloud, iiicronsing from beneath. Tliese 
three principal forms produce In coinliinatlon forms de- 
nominated as follows ; (fl)Cirro-CHtiiulu*, a connected sys- 
tem of small roundish clouds plnuud in close order ami 
separated by Intervals of sky, often oceuiTliig In warm 
dry weather. Also enlled mackrrel-tkji. (c) Cirro-etratue, 
a norlsontal or slightly Inclined sliect, alteimatcd at its 
oirvumferuiice, concave downward or niidulated. (/) Cu- 
mulo-etratue, a cloud in which the structure of the cumu- 
lus Is mixed with that of tlie cirro-stratus nr oirro-ciiinu- 
lus, the cumulus at the top and overhanging a llattish 
stratum or base, (g) Xiinbue, cuuiulo-cirro.elratue, or 



Nimbut. 


rain-cloud, a dense cloud spreading out Into a crown of 
elrrus and passing beneath into a gliower. (A) OMm-cumu- 
lue, a term applied by Millnt to sllgbtly elongated, humi- 
spherical, grayish imokets appearing hi the mass of rain- 
eiouds. 

2. A semblance of a cloud, or gomethiug spread 
out like or having some effect of a cloud ; com- 
monly followed by a specification : as, a cloud 
of dust ; a ship under a clotul of canvas (that is, 
a large spread of sails). 

The arcliers on Ixith sides bent their bows, 

And the cloude of arrows flew. 

Pobin Hood aiut the Valiant Knight (Child's Ballads, 
(V. 301). 

A pitchy cloud 

Of locusts, warping on the eastern wind. 

Milltm, P. L., 1. 340. 

a. A clouded appearance; a dark area of color 
over a lighter material, or the reverse, as bloom 


cloudage of shapes, ” Coleridge. 
jloudberry (kloud ' her "i), n.; 
(-iz). [< cloud^ (appar. in oarl 

round mass,’ in ref. 
to the berries; cf. 
the other name knot- 
berry) + berrtfi.^ A 
species of dwarf 
raspberry, Rubus 
Chamamorus, with 
a creeping root- 
stock and simple 
stem, from 4 to 8 
inebos high, it Is 
found in aruno and sub- 
arctlo regions of the 
northern hemisphere, 
on the luouii tains of 
Great Britain and cen- 
tral Europe, and in some 
localities in Canada and 
Mew England. Theflow- 


Bcudding 
[Bare.] 



doody 

ers ore large and while, and the berries, which are of a 
very ogrcoiailc taste, arc uiaiige-yellow In color, and eon- 
sist of a few largo drupes. Also colled knotberry and 
mountain gamble. 

doud-born (kloud'bdrn), a. [Tr. of L. nubigena, 
an epithet of the centaurs.] Born of a cloud. 

Cloud-born centaurs. Dryden, Alneld. 

dood-built (kloud ' hilt), a. 1. Built up of 
clouds. 

The gun went down 

Behind the cloud-built columns of the west 

Coteper, Odyssey. 

2. Fanciful; imaginary; chimerical; fantas- 
tic : applied to day-dreams or castles in the air. 

And so vanished my cloud-built palace. 

Giddemith, Essays. 

doud-burst (kloud'berst), n. A violent down- 
pour of rain in large quantity and over a very 
limited area. 

'The most destructive eloud-buret ever known In Grant 
county . . . extended over twelve miles In length. Rocks 
weighing tons were washed louse on the hills, and came 
down like an avalanche, sweeping away fences, houses, 
and imives; dry gulches were tilled and ovorlluwing; the 
smallest rivulets became roaritig turronts. 

Amcr. Meteor. Jour., II. B6«. 

cloud-capped, cloud-capt (kloud 'kapt), a. 
Capped with clouds ; touching the clouds ; lofty. 

The ctaud-eapp'd towers, the gorgeous palaces. 

Shak., Tempest, Iv. 1, 

cloud-compeller (kloud'kqm-pel'''fer), M. [Atr. 
of Qr. vnbelyyeptTa, lit. ‘ cloiul-gathorer,’ a Ho- 
meric epithet of Zeus (Jupiter), < vtijtlh), cloud 
(see nevula), + dyeipriv, gather: soo agora.l 
He who collects or drives together the clouds: 
an epithet of Zeus or Jupiter. 

cloua-compelllng (kloud'kom-peFing), a. Col- 
lecting or driving together tho clouds : applied 
eluBsically to Jupiter, 

Bacclms, tho seed of cloud-compelling .Tove, 

Walter, On the Danger His Majesty Escaped. 


cloud-drift (kloud'drift), n. Irregular, drift- 
ing clouds ; cloud-rack, 

Var off, above the frigid western hllU, lay violet-fringed 
cloiui-drifu. S. Jiuld, Margaret, 1. 17. 

Cloudfnlt, a, [ME. cloudeful; < cloudi^ + -ful, 
1,] Dark; blind; ignorant. 

To woscho away oure cloudeful offence, 

Chaucer, Orison to tho Virgin, 1. 100. 

cloudily (klou'di-li^, adv. In a cloudy manner ; 
with ofouds; darkly; obscurely; not perspicu- 
ously. 

Plato . . , talks too metaphysically and cloudi'l,!/ about it 
ithe highest good]. Cudu'orth, Intellectual System, p. 206. 

cloudiuesg (kloii'di-noH), n. The state of being 
cloudy or clouded. 

cloudiug (klou'ding), ti. [Verbal n. of cloud^, 
t>.] Tho appearance of cloudiness’ unequal 
blending or distribution of light and shade or 
Of colors ; specifically, a clouded appearance 
given to silks, ribbons, and yams in the pro- 
cess of dyeing. 

The eloudinge at the tortolse-Hliell nf Hennos. 

Kuekin, Lectures on Art, p. 186. 

cloud-kissing (kloud'ki8''''mg), a. Touching 
the clouds; lofty. 

Cloud kiaring llioii. Shak., Liicrece, 1. 1370. 

cloud-land (kloud'land), n. Tho region of the 
clouds ; a place above the earth or away from 
the practical things of life ; dream-land ; the 
realm of fancy. 

cloudless (kloud'los), a. [< eltmtV- -I- -tesg.] 
Being without a cloud; unclouded; clear; 
bright; as, doMd/c«.v skies. 

cloudlessly (kloud'les-li), adv. In a cloudless 
manner ; without eiouds. 

cloudlet (kloud'let), n. [< cloudX + dim, -lef.] 
A small cloud. 

Eve's first star through flcooy cloudlet peeping. 

cloud-rack (kloud'rak), n. An assemblage of 
irregular, drifting clouds ; floating cloudy vapor; 
cloud-drift. 


reach to sailing on the cloud-n 

then I say mail Is hut an animal. ' " Cartyle'. 

cloud-ring (kloud'ring), n. A ring of clouds: 
speciflcallv, a cloudy belt or region north and 
south of tne equator. 

cloud-topped, clond-topt (kloud'topt), «. Hav- 
ing the top covered with clouds. Gray. 

cloudy (klou'di), a, [< ME. cloudy, e^di (of. 
AS. eludig, rooky, hilly): < oloud^ + -yi,] 1. 
Overcast with clouds ; obScured by clouds ; as, 
a cloudy day; a cloudy sky, 

And bring In eloudy nlgbt immediately. 

Shak., B. and J.fUL 1 



dMr 

2, Cooaiitliig o£ a doad or clouds; of the na- 
ture of a cloud. 

Am Mowf entered into the tahemaole, the cloudy pillar 
descended and stood at the door of the tabernacle. 

Ex. xxzUL 9. 

3. Obscure; dark; not easilj understood. 

the Historian, affirmintt many thlnKS, can in the clcmdp 
knowledge of mankinde hardly escape from many lyes. 

“ ^ Sir/. Sidney, Apol. tor Poetrle. 


—3. Any piece of olotti, especially a worthless 
piece, or one designed for a mean use; a rag. 


4, Having the appearance of gloom; indicating 
gloom, anxiety, sullenness, or ill nature ; n^ 
open or oheeifm. 

When eloudy looks are cleared. Spenser, Sonnets, xl. 

5. Marked with spots or areas of dark or vari- 
ous. hues, or by clouding or a blending of light 
and made or of colors.— 6. Wanting in luster, 
brightness, transparency, or clearness ; dim- 
med: as, a doudy diamond. 

Before the wine grows oUmdy, 

Swift, Advice to Servants, Directions to the Butler. 
Cloudy swelling, a degenerative change of oell-snb- 
stance, sometimes seen lii muscular and glandular tissue. 


ance. The 


;hegranui 

followed 


• dissolve in acetic acid i 


C eratum, and tubwmirunu 
y, lowering, dim, dismal. 

oloud (kl6-a'), a. [F., pp. of olouer, fix or stud 
with nails, < elou, a nail: see clove^, and cf. 
douf^i.l In her., studded with nails. See trel- 
lis. 

Clough^ (kluf or klou), n. [= So. cleagh, clench, 

< ME. Clough, clow, pi. cloughee, *clowe8, does, 
elewes, prob. (with guttural ghO w) for orig. / 

(> v), as reversely / for gh in the mod. pron., 
and in dwarf, dug for dough, etc.) < led. klofi, 
a cleft or rift in a hill, a ravine (of. Dan. klov, 
a clamp, vise, tongs, s= Sw. klofva, a vise) (s= 

D. kloof, a slit, crevice, chink, > E. (Amer.) 
clove, a ravine: see clove^), < = AS. ded- 

fan, E. cleave, split: see deav^, and cf. cleftl, 
clifil. The ME. pi. clewea touches clevee, pi. of 
dif, mod. E. cliff : see olm</, cliffy. Of. dove^.] 

1. A narrow valley; a cleft ui a hillside; a 
ravine, glen, or gorge. 

Into a grisly elouyA 
Tbsl and that maiden yode. 

Sir Trietrem, IL 69. 

Ala lange as we baue herde-men bene, 

And kedc this catell in this eloghe. 

So seloouth a sight was neuero non sene. 

York Plage, p. 120. 

These caltif Jewes dud not so now, 

Sende him to seche lu cUf aud elow. 

Cursor Mundi. (Halliwell.) 

What pictures are presented by these misty crags and 
deep water-worn doughs ! AU about Derbyshire, 1884. 

2t. A cliff ; a rocky precipice. 

Here is the close of Clyme with dstoes so hye. 

* Marts Arthurs, 1. 1639. 

8. The cleft or fork of a tree. fProv. Eng.] — 

4. A wood. [Prov. Eng.]— 6. A sluice ; espe- 
cially, a sluice for letting off water gently, as 
in the a^onltural operation of improving soils 
by floomng them witn muddy water. Also clow. 

This [washing] is performed by stirring up the wool lu 
a tank of water with a strong pole, tlie water being let off 
through a «fou> or shuttle, furnished with a grating, at the 
bottom of the vat. 

W. Crookes, Dyeing and Calico-printing, p. 84. 

6. A large vessel of coarse earthenware . - Float- 
ing oloun, a barge with scrapers attached, which, driven 
by the Ude or current, rakes up the slit and sand over 
which U passes, that It may be removed by the current. 

clongh^, n. See doff. 

clOHgh-arch (kluf'&rob), n. Same as paddle- 
hole. 

Clouri (klttr), n. [E. dial., < ME. clowre, a field.] 

A field. 

He seythe a putter [poulterer] that sellythe a fatte swanne 
For a gpsselyng, that grasothe on bareyne dowrys. 

Books ofPreoedinee (E. E. T. 8., extra mot.), 1. 81. 
Cl(mr2(klttr).i;. f. [So. Cf. Icel. Jfcldra = Norw, 

More, scratch, scrawl.] 1. To inflict a blow on. 

— 2. To make a dent or bump on. 
clour® (klOr), n. r^., < ctottf®, v. Cf. Icel. kldr, 
a Bcratohing.] 1. A blow. 

Frae words and alths to dours and nicks. 

Bums, To william I 

2. An indentation produced by a blow, or a 
raised lump resulting from a blow on the per- 
son. 

olonti (klout), n. [< ME. dout, dut, a patch, [Some i 
shred, < AS. dfit, a patch, a plate (of metal) (> passagei 
Icel. kl^tr, a kerchief, sa Sw. klut a Dan. klud, olontfS® 
arag,olout),<W.eliofxsIx, Gael, clad B Manx — 
dootdjM clout, patch.] 1. A patch; a piece of 
cloth, leather, etc., used to mead something. 


... They look 

Like empty scabbards all, no mettle in em ; 

Like men of douts, set to keep crows from orchards. 

Pletehsr, Bonduca, 11. 8. 
Sf. Any small piece; a fragment; a tatter; a 
bit. 

And whan she of this bllle hath taken hede. 

She rente It al to doutes atte laste. 

CAatiesr, Merchant's Tale, 1. 709. 
4. In archery ; (ai The mark fixed in the center 
of the butts at which archers are shooting. [The 
mark Is said to have been originally a piece of white cloth, 
though Nares supposes Uiat It may have been a smalt 
noil (French efoust. SeeefoufS).] 

Indeed, a' must shoot nearer, or he'll ne'er hit tlie dout. 

Shak., L. L. L., Iv. 1. 

Kings are doute that every man shoots at, 
Our crown the pin that thousands seek to cleave. 

Marlowe, 'Tamburlaine the Great, I., 11. 4. 
(b) A small white target placed near the ground. 
JEncyc. Brit, (o) An arrow that has nit the 
target. 

within 80 years they (the Boyal Archers at Edinburgh] 
shot at a square mark of canvas on a frame, and called the 
Clout ; and an arrow striking the target is still called a 
dout. Babeee Book (K. E. T. 8.), p. clH. 

6. An iron plate fastened upon an axletree to 
keep it from wearing. 

clOttV (klout), V. t. [< ME. douten, duHcn, < AS. 
•clutian (in pp. ffo-efutod, patched), < dut, a 
patch: see the noun.] 1. To patch; mend by 
sewing on a olout or patch; cobble ; hence, to 
join clumsily. 

And when the! were passed thouigh thel ouertoke a carl, 
that haddu bought a payre of stronge shone, and also 
stronge letlter to olowte hem with. 

Merlin (E. E. T. «.), 1. 88. 


2. To cover with a piece of cloth or with rags ; 
banelage. 

A noisy Impudent beggar . 

8. To rub with an old piece of cloth, felt, or 
the like. 

clout® (klout), n. [< ME. clout, dowte, a blow; 
origin imknown.] A blow with the hand; a 
Cuff. [Now colloq. or vulgar.] 

He gaf hys fadur soche a dowte 
lliat hors and man felle downe. 

Bom. ^ Syr Tryamour (ed. Halliwell), 1. 781. 

Dryve out dogge and catte, or els geuo them a dovt. 

Babses B<m (E. K. T. 8.), p. 182. 
clout® (klout), V. t. [E. dial, also dut; < ME. 
douten, clowten, strike, beat: see cloufi, n.] 
To strike with the hand; cuff. [Now ooUoq. 
or vulgar.] 

If I here [her] chyde, she wolde datote my cote, hlere 
myn ey. Coventry Myeteriss, p. 08. 

Fay him over the pate, dout him for all bis courtesies. 

Pleteher, Women Flessed. 
clout^ (klout), n. [A^ar. short for clout-nail, 
where clout is either \ F. douet (Cotgravo), a 
little nail (dim. of clou, a nail: see clove*), > 
clouter, stud with nails, or < dout^, v., patch, 
cobble, esp, of shoes, in the patching of which 
clout-nails would be used. See quot. from Piers 
Plowman, under doui^, r.] Same as dout-nail. 
clout® (klout), o. t. [< ctottf®, n. Cf. F. clouter, 
stud.] To stud or fasten with nails. 


clouted^ (klou'ted), p. a. [I^. of otowfi, t>.] 1. 
Patched ; mended with clouts ; mended or put 
together clumsily; cobbled: as, clouted shoes. 
A clouted cloak about htaii was, 

'That held him frae the cold. 

Robin Hood and the Beggar (Child’s Ballads, V. 188X 
2. Clothed or covered with clouts or patched 
garments ; ragged : as, a clouted beggar, 
clouted® (klou° ted), p. a. [Pp. of clout®, ».] 
Studded, strengthened, or fastened with olout- 
nailB. 

I thought he slept ; and put 
Mr clouted brogueslrom off my feet. 

Shak., Oyrobollne, W. 2. 
'The dull swain 
Treads on It dolly with bis douted shoon. 

Milton, (Tomns, 1. 686. 
[Some regard the word clouted in the above 

es as doutedi, patched or mended.] 

[8 (klou'ted), p. a. A variant of clotted. 

[Prov. Eig.] 

.tanOMWllhi 

Chopeum, Mty-D 


dontert, ft- r<ME. efoufor, clowtw, aoobbler, < 
douten, patch, cobble: see doud, v.j A cob- 
bler; apatdher. 

oloutwly (klou'tAr-li), a. [< clouter + -lyi J 
Clumsy; awkward. [Obsolete or provincial.] 

The single wheel plough la a very douUrty sort. 

Mortimer, Huibandry. 
clouting (klou'ting), ». [Verbal n. of clout®, 
c.] l/The act of striking. — 2. [Appar. a par- 
ticular use of preceding.] See extract. 

A heavy smooth-edged sickle Is used for bagging or 
clouting — an operation in which the hook is struck sgsinst 
the straw, the left hand being used to gather and carry 
along the cut swath. Rncyc. Brit., XX.I. 674. 

clout-nail (klout'n&l), ». [< clouts + nail.l 1. 
A short la^e-headed nail worn in the soles of 
shoes. — 2. A nail for securing clouts or small 
patches of iron, as to the axletree of a carriage. 
It has a round flat head, round shank, and 
sharp point. 

Also called clout. 

clovel (kl5v). Preterit, and formerly sometimes 
(for cloven, to which the o in pret. dove is due) 
past participle, of cleave'^. 
clovo^ (klov), n. [< ME. clove (written cZouc, 
also Clowe; of. clove*), < AS. clufe, pi. (sing, 
not found) (=LG. kl&ve), o\ove, esp. of garllo, 
also in comp, cluf-fhung, crov^oot, and dt{f- 
wyrt, buttercup, also spelled clof-thung, dof- 
wyrt; = OHG. *chlobo, *chlofo, in comp, chlobo- 
louh. chlofolouh, ohlovolouh, MHG. kiobelouch, 
dissirailated knobelouch (of. due), G. knoblauch 
B MLG. kloflok, knu^k, LG. knumk b MD. 
knojtoec, D. knoflook, garlic, lit. ‘olove-leek.' 
The orig. sense appears in OHQ.^ehlobo, MHO. 
klobe, G. klobe, kloben, a split stick, bD. kloof, a 
cleft (>oloi-'c8, q. v.), bE. cloughl-, q.v.; thusult. 
from AS. cledjan, E. cleave, split: see cleave^, 
cloi'e^, eloughf.'} One of the small bulbs form- 
ed in the axils of the scales of a mother bulb, 
as in garlic. 

Clowe [ var. doue] of garlykko [var. garlek or other lyke], 
costula. Prompt. Parv., p. 486. 

clove® (kl6v), n. [< D. klove, now kloof, a cleft, 
ravine, BE.c(oMpAi,q,v, See also clove®. ] A ra- 
vine or rooky fissure ; a gorge : as, the Kaater- 
sklU clove in the Catskill mountains. [Used 
principally along the Hudson river in N ew Y or It 
whore several Dutch words still remain current.] 
clove* (klov), n. [< ME. clowe, clawe, pi. dowee, 
clones, shortiorearliorME. clowe giloJ)re{ot. clove- 
gillyflower), in the Anoreu Riwle as OF., clou do 
gilofre, F. clou de girofle, also simply girofte, 
clove, B 8p. clavo giroflado, also clavo arontdtioo, 
elnvo de esitecia ^see qtice), or simply clavo, b It. 
chiovo, chiodo d% garofano, or simply garofano, 
gherofano, clove: so called from the shape of 
the clove, lit. ‘nail of the gillyflower,' the term 
gillyflower, ME. gilofre, etc., being ult. a cor- 
rupted form of Or. Kapv6^'AAw, lit. ‘ nut-leaf,’ 
applied to the clove-tree, and subsequently to 
various aromatic plants : see CaryojmyUus, gil- 

r ower. F. clou, 8p. clavo, etc., is lit. * nail,’ < 
clavus, a nail (prob. akin to clfivis, a key), < 
daudere, close: see olavis, clef, cmwcI, v.] 1. A 
voiy pm^ent aromatic spice, the dried flower- 
buds of Bugenia caryophyllata, of the natural 



of the Ctove^rae IBttttnim cmryoAhyltata). wtth 


order Myrtacete, oridnally of the MoIuccm, but 
now cultivated in Zanzibar, the West 
Brazil, and other tropical regions. Th^i 
handaome evergrean, from 16 to 80 feet high, wN_., 
elliptic, smooth leaves and numerous purplish flowi 
jointed stalks. Every part of the plant abounds ii 
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volatile oil for which the flower-budi are prised Clom 
are very largely uaed as a iplue, and In medicine for their 
Stimulant and aromatic properties. 

Birvn. A lemon. 

Stuck with elovet. Shot., L. L. L., v. 2. 

S. The tree which bears cloves. — 3. [P. cUm, 
A nail: see otym.] A long spike-nail — Mother 

OlOVee. the dried fniltuf the clove. tree, reseiiihling duvet 
somewhat In appearance, hut luiyer and lets aromatic. — 
of (doves, ail essential oil ofitalned from the buds of 
the clove. tree. It is the least volatile of the esaenlial oils, 
and consists of eugenic add and a neutral oil. It is color- 
less or has a faint yellow Uiwv, a strong characteristic 
odor, and a hurniiiK taste. -Koyal OlOVe, an ahnormal 
state of the clove, in which It has an unusual number of 
sepals and large bracts at the base ; once held In high re- 
pute from Its rarity and supposed virtues.— Wild olovo, 
a small tree of the Wost Indies and Venezuela, PivunUa 
atrU, which yields the oil of myrcia, the basis of hay-rum. 
clove*' (klov), «. [Origin uncertain.] In Eng- 
land, a weight of choose, etc. A statute of it»u 
makes the olovo cijual to 7 pounds. The word Is still used 
In Suffolk and Essex for a weight of S pounds of cheese or 
wo<d, as a division of the wey. 

olove-bark. clove-cinnamon (klov'bfijk, -sin*- 
^-m^n), n. tiamo as elove-ecuina (which see, 
under cassia), 

olove-gil^^ower (kl6v'jil*i-flou-6r), n. [ME. 
ehwe gilofre, etc., clove; in mod. sense a new 
oomp. of clovtA + gillyflower; see clove^ and gil- 
lyfiowsr.l It. Same as clm-o^, 1. 

In that couutree groweii many trees that lieren clovie- 
gUcfrtt and notemuges. Mandsoille, 'IVavels. 

S. One of the popular names of Dianthus Cary- 
tMtftyllus, given oapooially to the clovo-aoented, 
(fouble-nowered, whole-colored vuriotios. 
elove-hitdl (kldv'hioh), n. Bee hitch, 6. 
olove-kook (klov'hOk), n. Aduf., same as sis- 
ter-hook. 

Olovel (klo'vol), n. [E. dial.] Same as back-bar. 


clovered (kio'verd), a. 
ered with clover. 


el(7 

down(Woun),».i. [< ototwi, «.] To act or be- 
have as a clown ; play the clown. 

Beshrew me, ho elotmu It properly Inde^. 

B. Joruon, Every Man out of his Humour, v. a 

clownaget (klou'naj), ». [< clown + -age,^ 

The maimers of a clown. 

And he to serve me thus ! ingratitude 
beyond the coaraenew yet of any cjowmrjje. 

B. Jotmm, Tale of a Tub, 1. 4. 
Rural elovmagt or urbanity. Ford, Fame's Memorial, 
clownery (klou'nfer-i), n. [< down + -^.] 1. 
The condition or character of a clown; ill-breed- 
ing ; rustic behavior ; rudeness of n 
Uoucsty U but a defect of wlt;^ 

Twere as good 
I wore reduc'd to clownery. 

Ford, Perkin Warbeck, I. 2. 

2. Clownish buffoonery, as in a pantomime. 

T< Alnnnr -I- .fitlS 1 f!ov. I’ho trivial and the bombastic, the drlveUlng, squinting, 

otovet -r -an ■ j \..ov elomuries of nature, with her worn out stage- 

properties and rr~ 



I, Summer, 1. 1236. 


clover-grasB (kl6'v6r-gr&s), n. Same as clovei 


._„-lalr emblazonments. 

Steriiny, quoted In Whipple's Lit. and Life, p. 118. 
clown-heal (klouu'hel), n, A common labiate 




cl0V0n(kl6'vn), p. a. [< ME. cloven, < AS. cloi'en, 
pp. of cUdfan, cleave : see cleave^,'} 1. Divided ; 
parted; split; riven. 

She did confine thee . . . 

Into a cloven pine. Shak., Tempest, i. 2. 

2. Inhsr. See saroeffed.— Cloven hoof. Sea AoqT. 
—To show the cloven hoof, to show that one has designs 
of an evil or diabolic character, the devil being commonly 
represented with cloven hoofs. 

cloven-berry (klfi'vn.ber''i). n. A shrub of tbo 
West Indies, Samyda aerruUita, which bears a 
dehiscent fleshy fruit. 

oloven-footed (kl6'vn-ftlt''ed), a. [ME. clone- 
fote; < cloven + foot + -ed'<] 1. Having the 
foot divided into parts ; oloven-hoofod ; fls- 
aiped. — 2. In omith., having the webs of a 
palmate foot deeply incised, so that the foot is 
almost semipalmate, as in a tern of the genus 
HydrocKelidon, the Larua fisaijtcs or oloven-foot- 
ea gull of early authors, 
cloven-hoofed (kld'vn-hflft), a. Having the 
hoof divided into two parts, as the ox. 
clove-pink (klov'i ' ’ ' 
tbo flowers of whi 
clover (kl6'v6r)j n. [E. dial, clover, clawer. Sc. 
daver, claiver; ( MB. clover, earlier claver, <AB. 
eldfl^e, usually eWsfrezsT). Wap(?r= MLG. klecer, 
klavereu, hQ..klSMr, klewcr = Dan. klover = 8w. 
ktdfver = (in shorter form) OHG. chlSo, chic 
(cM^-), MHG. kle (klSw-), G. klee, clover. Hoot 
unknown.] 1. A name of various common spe- 
cies of plants of the genus Trifolium, natural 
order Leguminosa. They are low herbs, chiefly found 
In the temperate regions of the northern hemisphere. 
There are about 200 species, of which about 60 are natives 
of the United .States, chiefly west of the Rocky Mountains. 
Many are valuable forage-plants. The red, puriilc, or 
meadow clover, T. pratenee, is extensively cultivated for 
fodder and as a fertilizer. The white or Dutch clover, T. 


for separating clovor-scods from their hulls. 

clover-leaf (Kl6'v6r-lef ), «. The leaf of clover ; 
a tr»?foil. 

clover-sick (kl6'vhr-sik), a. In bad condition 
from being too long 
used for raising clo- 
ver: said of land, 
clover-weevil (Wo'- 
v6r-wfi^vil), n. A 
kind of weevil of the 
genus Apion, differ- 
ent speojes of which 
feed on the soeds of 
the clover, as also 
on tares and other 
leguminous plants. 

A. ajnicane, especially. Is 
frequently very destruc- 
tive to Holds of red clo- 
ver, laying Its eggs among 
the flowers, from which 
the grubs eat thuir way 
itipj the po<ls. It is of u hlulsh-black color and little in 
than a tine In Imigth. 



had cut himself to the bone with a scythe v . . 
said to have healed the wound with this plant. 
-Also called clown’s allheal and clown’s wound- 
wort. 

cloWalBb (klou'nish), fl. [< cZoicrt + -Ml.] 1. 
Pertaining to or characteristic of clowns or 
rustics; like a clown; rude; coarse; awkward; 
ungainly. 

A cloud of cmnhrnun gnattes doo him moloat, . . . 

But with his elnundsh hands their tender wings 

He brusheth oft. Bpeneer, V. Q., I. 1. 28. 

What If we essay’d to steal 
The elowtiieh fool out of your father’s eourt? 

Shak., As you Like It, 1. 8. 

He iLeleostor] mimicked with ready accent the manners 
of the alfected or tile clmonUh, and made hIs own graceful 
tone and manner seem doubly such when he resumed It. 

ScuU, Kenilworth, xvll. 
2. Abounding in clowns ; dull ; stupid ; uncul- 
tured ; unrefined: as, “a clownish neighbour- 
hood,” Drydcn, asHyxii. churlish, Loutish, etc. See boor- 
^ ish. 

' clownishly (klou'nisli-li), adv. In a clownish 


clovery (kl6'v&-i),«. [< cltnwi- -yl.] Full of manner; coarsely; nidely. 
clover; abounding in clover; as, cJoterif grass. clownislmOBB (klou'uish-ncs), n. Tho state or 
They (peasant women! bring a sense of tho country's quhlity of being clownish; rusticity; coarse- 
cloeery pnstumgo. In the milk lust drawn from the great ness or rudeness of behavior or language ; in- 
eream-colored cows. //owvfhi, Voiietlan Life, vl. civility; awkwardness. 

ClOVflWOrt (kldv WArt), n. CloVfA + teoyfl.] Even his Dorick dialect has a» Incorapamhlo sweetness 
A name given to plants belonging to tho natural in Its clmmUhness. Dryden. 

order CaryophyUdeeo!. clo-wnist (klou'nist), n. [< clown + -t«f.] One 

Clow^ (klou), w. -An obsolete or dialectal form ^ho acts the clown ; a clown. 
otclough\5, - n, ... "Ir, comedians, tragedians, tragl-comedlans, 

clow* (klo), V. s. [A var. of cfrttP.J To pull to- coml-tragedfans, pustorisls, hiuiiorista, rfete/itsls, satirisU. 
gothor rudoly ; labor irregularly in a tumultu- Jnutdieton (aiul another). Mayor of Queenlmrough, v. i. 
ous manner. [North. Eng.] clown’B-treacle (klounz'tre''kl), «. A name of 

olowo-glloftot, n. [ME. : see clove-gillyflower the garlic. Allium sativum. 
and cloveA-l A clove. cloWTing (klour'ing), [(If. E. dial, clour, a 

clown (kloun), n. [Early mod. E. c/oawe (Levins, lump.] In stone-cutting, the process of split- 
1570, perhaps the earliest instance cited), < Icel, ting off superfluous stono with a wedge-shaped 
klunni, a clumsy, boorish fellow (= North Fries, chisel, or with a pick, thus reducing the faces 
Wdnnc, a clown, bumpkin — Wedgwood);cf. Sw. of the stone to nearly piano surfaces. In this 
dial, kluns, a hard knob, a clumsy follow, klunn, condition it is said to bo wasted off. 
a log, Dan. klunt, a l<w, a block. = D. klont, a cloy*^ (kloi), v. t. [< OP. *cloycr, var. of doer, F. 
clod, lump; of. also Dan. Sw. klump, a lump douer, nail, fasten or join with nails (in comp, 
f see olwfii and dMwp^) ; for the sense, of. blocft- endoyer (see acdou), cloy, choke or stop up, 
head, dodpoU. The notion that the word down var. of cnckmer, nail, drive in a nail), < do, dou, 
is derived from L. colmrns, a huBbandnmn (soo < L. davus, a nail: see cloved and clout^.] If. 
colony), though |)bonetioa11y possible (of. crown, To pierce ; gore. 


moitly weedz of little value, are tho yellow or hop clever, 
T. Offrarium ; the atone, hare'a-fout, or rabhit-fout clover, 
T. arvente ; the strawberry clover, T. fragi/erum ; tho 
buffalo clover, J'. reflexum: the zigzag clover, T. medium, 
etc. The aimvo are all uailves of Europe, though several 
are widely natiirallzod. 

2 . One of several plants of other genera belong- 
ing to the same order. Species of MeUlotus are known 
as sweet clover and Bokliara or tree clover. Bur- or heart- 
clover is Medicago maeutata ; Calvary clover, the splny- 
frulted Medieago Echinus; bush-clover, speciea of Lespe- 
deza : hird's-foot clover, Lotus comiculahui and TriyoncUa 
omithopodioities ; prairie clover, speclcz of Petalostemon, 
etc.— Clover-hay worm, the larva of the pyralld moth, 
Aeopia costalU (Kabrlcliia). It occurs all over the United 
States and Canada, and was probably brought from F.u- 
ropo ; it feeds exclusively upon stored clover, iiiattlng It 
together with silk fliled witli excrenientnl pellets, and 
Utterly spoiling It as f.xxl for stock. It makes lU cocoon 
either at the borders of tho hay-inuw or stack, or entirely 
away from It, under a board or other shelter. There are 
two or three annual generations, and tho Insect lilhernates 
os a larva. See cut In nextcoliimii.— Olovar-root borer. 
See borer.— To be or live In (flover, to 1)6 like a cow In 
a clover-fleld — that is, In most comfortable or enjoyable 
)s ; live luxuriously or In abundance. 


ult. < L. corona), is erroneous; but it has per- 
haps affected the use of elown.'i 1. A man of 

rustic or coarse manners; a person -witbont re- a|. Jn farriery, to prick (a horse) in shoeing. 


Which with his cruell tuske him deaiUy cloyd. 

Spenser, F. (J., III. vl, 41 


fluemont ; a lout ; a boor ; a churl. 

By ray soul, a awain I a most simple clown ! 

Shak., L. L. L., Iv. 1. 
As the husband Is, the wife Is : thou art mated with a 
clown, 
d the gL 
thee down. 

2. A husbandman; a peasant; a rustic. 

When Little John came, to gambols they went, 

Both guntleinen, yeomen, and clown. 

BoUn ilood'e Birth (Child's Ballads, V. 340). 
The down, the child of nature without guile, 

Blest with an infant's ignorance of all 

But his own simple pleasuivs. Cogipsr, Task, iv. 623. 

3. A professional or habitual jester; a meny- 
man or buffoon, as in a pantomime, circus, or 
other place of entertainment, and formerly in 
the households of the great. 

I'he royiilsh down, at whom so oft 
Your grace vre» wont to Uugh. 

8haif„ As you Like it, fl* ft 

■:Byn. See Jester and zany, 


He never shod a horse but he doyetl him. 

Bacon, Apophtbegmz. 

3t. To stop up ; obstruct ; clog. 

The duke's purpose was to have doyed the harbour by 
sinking ships laden wltli stones. 

Speed, Henry VL, IX. xvl. f 80. 
4. To spike ; drive n spike into the vent of : as, 
to cloy a gun. 

Did Jove look on us, I would laugh, and swear 
That his artillery is cloy'd by me. 

Fletcher (and Massinyerf), False One, v. 4. 
6. To satiate ; gratify to repletion or so as to 
cause loathing ; surfeit ; sate. 

Who can . . . 

. . . cloy the hungry edge of appetite 
By here imagination of a feast T 

Shak., Rich. 11., L 8. 

Let smooth-chinn d amoar6t8 be cloy'd in play, 

And surfeit on the bane of hateful leisiuw. 

Ford, Fame's Memorial. 

■Syn. ff. Sate, etc. (see eatis/y), pall, glut, gorge. 



doy 

cloy^ (Ud), V. [Appar. a oorruption of 
ototo, V., by ooafnsion with doyi.] To stroke 
with a olaw. 

Hte royal bird 

I^unea the immortal wing, and cloyg hia beak, 

As when his god is pleas'd. SKak., Cytnboline, v. 4. 

cloyert (kloi'dr), n. K clou^ + -erl.l One who 
inorudes on the profits of young sharpers by 
claiming a share. [Thieves’ slang.] 
ip, that dogs any 

1 have hall In an, 

n and Dekker, Roaring Olrl. 

cloyloas (kloi ' les), a, [< doyi + -lewr.] Not 
causing satiety. 

Eploureau cooks 

sharpen with cloylut sauce his appetite. 

5A«*.,A. andC., 11. 1. 

cloymentt (kloi'ment), «. [< C%1 + -rnent.'] 
Surfeit; repletion beyond the demands of ap- 
petite. 

Alas, their love may be call'd appetite . . . 

That suffer surfeit, eloymeiU, and revolt. 

SKaJc., T. N., 11. 6. 

club^ (klub), n, . [< ME. club, olubb, clubbe, also 
cloh, etc., < loel. klubba = 8w. kluhha = Dan. 
klub, prob. an assimilated form {bb < mb, mp) 
of leel. klumba, a club, rs 8w. Dan. Mump, 
clump, lump; of. Sw. klubb, a clump, block; 
Dan. klumpfodet, clubfooted: see clump^ and 
clown. As the name of a suit of ciu^s, clubs is 
a translation of Sp. bastos, the suit of clubs, 
pi. of basto, a club, a cudgel (see baato, baaton). 
The figure on these cards is now a trefoil or 
clovcrdeaf ; ef. Dan. klover = D. klaver, a club 
at cards, lit. ‘clover’: see clover.] 1. A stick 
or piece of wood suitable for being wielded 
in the hand as a weapon ; a thick, heavy stick 
used as a weapon ; a cudgel. 

But make yon ready your stiff bats and ehdu. 

Shak., Cor., 1. 1. 

As ho pulled off his helmet, a butcher slew him with 
the stroak of a eltib. Sir J. Hayward. 

S. In the games of golf and shinty, a staff with 
a crooked and heaw head for driving the ball. 
See golf-club, 1. — 3, A round solid mass; a 
clump ; a knot. 
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He had a few gray hairs plaited and elaftM behind. 

Irving, Knickerbocker, p. 17. 
4. ililit., to demoralize or confuse by a blun- 
der in tactical manceuvers: as, to club a bat- 
talion. [Slang.] 

club'* (klub), n. [Appears first in the middle 
of the 17th century, written club or clubbe, and 
applied to convivial societies originating and 
meeting in coffee-houses and taverns ; prob. a 
particular application of cluiA in the sense of a 
‘clump’ or ‘knot,’ i. e., of men (see clubi, 3) ; 
of. Sw. klubb, a clump, etc. (see clubi), dial, a 
crowd; Q. Mump, a lump, mass, crowd: see 
clumjA,] 1. A company of persons organized 
to meet for social intercourse, or for the pro- 
motion of some common object, as literature, 
science, politics, etc. Admission to tho niunilwrshlp 
of oluba^ls commonly by liallot. _ Clubs — ‘ 

lib 

8, etc. 


Unt feature of socl 

occmiylng largo buildings 
brurlus, restaurants, etc. 


life in all large cities, many of t^m 
itaining meeting-rooms, 11- 


4. Aplaying*) 
in the plural. 


card that is marked with trefoils 
the suit so marked. 

Ensanguined hearts, clubg typical of strife, 

And spades, the emblem of untimely graves. 

Cuwper, Task, Iv. 218. 

The suit of elubn upon the Spanish cards is nut the tre- 
foils as with us, but positively clubs, or cudgels, of which 
we retain the naiiie, though wo have lost the figures ; the 
original name is bastus. Die spades are swords, called in 
Spain espodas; in this Instance we retain the name and 
some faint resemblance of the flgure. 

Strutt, Sports and Pastimes, p. 424. 
6. In mtom., a suddenly broadened outer por- 
tion of an antenna, formed by two, three, or 
more enlarged terminal joints, as in most wee- 
vils. See out imdoT cUtvaUA. — 6. In fungi of 
the faraiW Clavariei, tho clnviform receptacle 
or one of its branches. M. C. Cooke, British 
Fungi, p. 335. — 7. A small spar to which tho 
foot of a gaff-topsail or the clue of a staysail 



or jib is bent to make the sail sot to the best 
advanta^. 

club*' (klub), ff. f. ; pret. and pp. clubbed, ppr. 
tduhbing. l<club\n. Bee eluded.] 1. To Mat 
with a club. — S. To convert into a club; use 
as a club: as, to club a musket (by taking hold 
of the barrel and striking with the butt). 

Here occurred a short, sharp, and obstinate hand-to- 
hand eonfliot with bayoneta ana efuMsd miukets. 

r/w Century, XXXI 466. 
8. To unite, as the hair, in a solid mass or knot 
resembling a olub. 


We uow use tho word elubia for a sodality In a tavern. 

Aubrey (1660). 

What right has any man to meet In factions elube to 
vilify the govenimont? Hryden, Bed. of The Medal, 

The onil of oitf club Is to advance cunvursation and 
friendship. Sun/t, betters. 

2. A club-house. — 3. The united expenses of 
a company ; joint charge ; moss account. 

We dined at a French liuuse, but paid ten sbilllngs for 
our part of tho club. I'ejiyn, Diary. 

4. The contributiou of an individual to a joint 
■ charge. 

The fliio follows are always inviUng him to tho tavern, 
and make him pay his club. Swi/t, Jonnial to Stella, vi. 

club'* (klub), V.; prot. and pp. dubbed, ppr. 
clubbing. [< «.] J, iutran.<i. 1. To com- 

bine or join together, as a number of individ-i 
uals. for a commou purpose ; form a olub : as, 
to club together to form a library. — 2. Specifi- 
cally, to contribute to a common fund ; com- 
bine to raise money for a certain purpose. 

We wore reaolved to club for a coach. Taller, No. 137. 
Tlie owl, the raven, and tho bat 
Clubbed for a feather to his hat. Sici/t. 

. tuiited in pr 
combine into a whole. 

Till grosser atoms, tumbling in the stream 
01 fancy, madly mot, and clubbed into a dreaim^ 

n. trans. 1. To unite; add together by con- 
tribution; combine. 

By thus elubbiny our books In a common library, wo 
should each of us nave the advantage of using Uiu books 
of all tho other members. FratdiUn, Autobiog., p. lie. 

Tho two brothers who clubbed their means to buy an 
elephant 7’. Hook, Gilbert Gurney, 111. 1. 

2. To divide into an average amount for each 
individual concerned: as, to club the exponso 
of an entertainment. 

club”'* (klub), V. i . ; prot. and pp. clubbed, ppr. 
clubbing. [Cf. c/ahl.] Naut., to drift down a 
current with an anchor dragging on tho bottom, 
clubability, clnbbability (kiub-^bii'i-ti), »». 
[< olubable ; see -bility,'] The quality of being 
clubable or social. 

clubable. clubbable (klub'a-bl), a. [< club'^ + 
-able.'S Having tho qualities that make a man 
fit to be a member of a social olub ; companion- 
able; sociable. 

Jolm Olbsoii I.uckhartwaa not a soctnl or man. 

Carruthere. 

A very small body of citizens entitled to lie classed os 
clubaMe men. The Century, XXV. 311. 

club-ballt (klnb'b&l), n. A game. Bee extract. 

Clubl 

or golf. . _ . 

tile one being played with a curved bat and the other with 
a straight one. Strutt, Simrts and Pastimes, p. 178. 

clubbed (klubd), a. [< ME. clubbed, clobbcd. club- 
shaped, also rude; < clubl •+• -cd2,] Shaped 
like a olub ; thickened at tho end. 

Qrete clobbed staves. Chaucer, Prol, to Monk's Tale, 1. 10. 

The finger-ends are swollen, and a clubbed appearance 
Is present. Buck'e Handbook qf Med. Sei., V. BU. 

Specifically, In entom. : (a) Clavate ; dilated toward the 
. apex : as, clubbed antennm or Ubi». See cut under ela- 
^ eatel. (b) Forming a olub: as, clubbed terminal Joints of 
the antennse, 

clubber* (klub'6r), n. [< clubl, p,, + .cyl.] One 
who clubs; one who strikes vvith a olub. 
clubber'* (klub'6r),n. [< riuh®, t?., + -er*.] One 
who belongs to a club; a olubbist ; a olttb-m'an. 
clubbing (klub'ing), n. [Verbal n. of olubi, 
V., regarded as intransitive.] 1. The state of 
being or becoming clubbed or olub-sbaped, as 
the hands or feet. — 2. Same as clubfoot. See 
dub-foot, 8. — 3. The act of beating 'vnith a club : 
M, tne polioe resorted to dubbing. 


clnb>2noM 

clnbbing-drlnkt (klub'ing-dringk), n. A bever- 
age drunk at a olub, tavern, or ooffoe-hoose. 

He liatli a drink called onuphe [coffee], which Is made of 
a brown berry, and It may be called their clubbing-drink 
between meals. Howell, Letters (1660). 

clubbish* (klub'ish), a. [< clubl + .whl.] Bude; 
clownish; rustic. 

Ten kings do die before one clubbieh clowne. 

Mir, for Mage., p. 281. 
clubbiBha (klub'ish), a, [< rluhS + -isfti.i Dis- 
posed to associate or olub together ; clubable. 
clubbiat (klub'ist), n. [< cMb^ + -«<.] One 
who belongs to a party, club, or association ; 
a supporter of clubs. [Rare.] 

The crowd shouted out, with rage, at sight of this latter 
tho name of a Jacobin townsman and elmbiet ; and ahuok 
Itself to seize him. Carlyle, French Rev., Ill, iv. 8. 

Literary clubs and clubbiete. 

Jour, of JCdueation, XVIll. ee. 

clubby (klub'i). a. [< club^ + -y*.] Of a club- 
able or social disposition. Sola. 
club-compasses (klnb'kum‘’piUi-ez), n. pi. A 
form of oompasBCH having a ballot or cone at 
the extremity of ouo leg, which is inserted in a 
hole. 

club-flstf (klub'flst), 11 . A largo heavy fist; 
hence, a brutal fellow. Mir. for Mags. 
club-flsted (klub'fis''ted), a. Having a burly 
fist. 

club-foot (klub'fUt), n. [< dull + foot. Cf. G. 
Mumpfusa s= D. klomiwoct = Icel. Mumhufbtr as 
Dan. klumpfod (as Sw. Mampfot), a club-foot: 
SCO c1m&*.] 1. A deformed or distorted foot j a 
foot wliioh is set awry from the ankle, and is 
generally also imperfect in shape or undersized. 
— 2. A similar twisted condition of the feet 
which is normal in some animals, as sloths. — 
3. [Without tho hyphen.] Congenital distor- 
tion of tho foot ; the state of having a club- 
foot or club-feet ; talipes (which see) : as, to 
be afllicted with clubfoot; the surmcal treat- 
ment of clubfoot. Also called clubbing — Club- 
foot mou. Bamc os elub-moti, 
clubfooted (klub'fiit‘'ed), a. [< club-foot + 
Having a club-foot or club-feet ; affect- 
ed with clubfoot ; taliped, 
clubfootedness (klub' filt^ed-nes), n. The 
state of being clubfooted or taliped, 
club-grass (kJub'gr&s), n. A kind of grass con- 
stituting the smml genus C'orynejihorm, native 
to Bouthom Europe. It has a jointed beard, 


which is club-shaped at tho apex. 

clubhaul (klub'hai), V. t, Mut., to tack (a 
ship) when in danger of missing stays and drift- 
ing ashore, by letting go the leo anchor as soon 
as the ship’s head comes into tho wind, and 
then causing tho vessel to pay off in tho right 
direction by hauling on a hawser previously at- 
tached to the anchor and led in on tho lee quar- 
ter. Tho hawser is then out, and, the sails be- 
ing trimmed, tho ship stands off on the new 
tack. 

club-beaded (klub'hod‘'ed), a. [< dulA + bead 
+ -cd^. Cf. clodpoU, blockhead, etc.] Having 
a thick head: as, '^club-headed antomise,” Dw- 
ham. 

club-bouse (klub'hous), n. A house occupied 
by a club, or in which a club assembles, it la a 
placo of meeting ami entertainment, always open to those 
who are members ul tho nlub. To tho original coffee-room 
and news-room the typical modern club-house adds library 
and reading-room, and usually curd-, billlard-,juid smok- 
ing-rooms, liaths, etc., and often liedroonis. Die oulsiue 
and domestic departmoiita are also complete. 

Club-la'ur (klub'lft), «. l . Government by clubs 
or violence ; the use of arms or force in place 
of law. — 2. In the game of loo, a rule that when 
clubs are trumps no player may pass or up 
his hand. 

clubman* (klub'man), n, ; pi. clubmen (-men). 
[< clubl + twan.] One who carries a club; one 
who fights with a club. 

Alcides, suruani'd Hercules, 

Tlie only dubman hf hU time. 

Soliman and Pereeda, 1691). 

club-man'* (klub'man), n. [< club^ + man.} 
A member of a club ; one who prefers the life 
of clubs. 


clnb-master (klub'mks''t6r), «. [< dub^ + 
maater.} The manager of or purveyor for a 
club. 

club-moss fklub'mds), n. Tho common name 
of plants of tho order Lycopodiaoeee, more par- 
ticularly of the genus Lycopodium. Also called 
clubfoot moss. 

The elub-moie (Selago) was a fetish of another kind. 
The man who carried the divine object was secure against 
aU misfortune: siid blindness could be cured by the 



dub-moM 

tnmM of » f«w of ita Imvm, which wero dried And tbrowii 
into the flro. It bed to be Kethered with a ooiioue roatd- 
cal oeremony. C. KtUm, Origlne of Eng. HUt., p. SOO. 

dnib'room (Uub'rOm), n. The apartment in 
which a olub meets. 

elubroot (klub'rSt), n. A disease of the roots of 
cabbage, consisting of large swellings, caused 
^ the myxomycetous fungus Plamodioph&ra 
Sraasiea. 

Olllb*nub<klub'ruBh),n. 1. A plant of the genus 
Seirpua. — 2. The cattail reed, latifolia, 

elttb^diaped (klub'sb&pt), a. shaped like a 
club; olavate. 

olttb-dcate (klub'skat). n. [< eluh^ + slcatc. 
The first skate of the kind made with heel-but- 
ton and clamp for the sole was named the “New 
York Club skate,” after an organization then 
existing (I860).] A skate the framework of 
which is made of light iron or steel, with olamps, 
springs, or screws, to fasten it securely to the 
shoe. 

olnbster (klub'st^r), «. t< + •«««•.] A 
frequenter of olubs ; a boon companion. 

He waa no elubtUr lilted ainonfi good fellowi. 

Jioytr Ji/orth, Lord (luiUord, I. 146. 

olnb-topsail (klub'top'sfil, -si), n. ^ yiaut., a 
large gaff-topsail, used in yachts, having a small 
spar called a olub bent to its foot so as to ex- 
tend it beyond the end of the gaff. The head of 
the nil la luao extondod almve the iiiaithead by a light 
•par called a Hee clufci, n., 7. 

elnok (kluk), V. [Also dial, clutch; earlier usu- 
ally ofocAi (see clock^)\ < ME. clokken, < AS. 
eloecian as MD. kloekcn, D. klokkcn s> MLG. 
klueken, LQ. klukken =s MHG. klucken, also 
glueken, Q. glucken ss Dan. klukke = 8w. klucka 
m W. olwoian, clooian s L. glocire, later yio~ 
oiare (of. glocire and gluttirc, cited from Fes- 
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Hence — 8. Anything that guides or directs 
one in an intricate case ; a guide or key to the 
solution of a puzzle or problem, or the unravel- 
ing of a plot or mystery: in allusion to the 
mythological story that Theseus was guided 
by a clue of throM through the Cretan laby- 
rinth. 


as a hen (of. It. chioceici = 6p. clueoa z= MLG. 
kluckc «i MHG. kluckc, Q. klucke, gluekc, a brood- 
ing hen; E. dial, eleck^, hatch, c^ck^, cluck), =: 
Or. iMioaeiv. cluck as a heu; cf. Gr. 
croak as a jackdaw, groan in disapprobation : 
Hind, kurkurdna, cluck, cackle, murmur: all 
imitative words, more or less varied, which may 
b e com pared, as to form, with chuckK cUeki, 
— ke, croak, cock^.l I. intrana. To utter 


Thli clui will unrsvcl what otherwlaa would »eom very 
hiooniiitont In my father’* domeitio character. 

Trlitram Shandy, v. S. 

4. A measure of yam or hemp, 4,800 yards. — 
6. Naut., a lower corner of a square sail or the 

aftmost corner of a fore-and-aft sail dines of a 

hammock, tlie combination of email line* by which it U 
impended.— From due to eazlas (naut.), from the bot- 
tom to the top ; from one end to the other ; throughout ; 
entirely. 

olne, clew (kl6), v. t. ; pret. andpp. clued, clewed, 

g ir. cluing, clewing. [< clue, clew, n.] 1. Naut., 
haul up to the yara (the lower comers of a 
topsail, topgallantsail, or royal) by means of 
the olue-lines ; used with up. 

“ Here oomee Cape Horn 1 " said the chief mate ; and we 
had hardly time to haul down and et»u> up before It wae 
upon ui. JL U. Dana, Jr., Before Qie Mait, p. 28. 

2. To direct, as by a olue or thread. Beau, and 
FI. 

clue-garnet (klb'gllr'net), n. Naut,, a pur- 
chase, consisting of two single blocks and a 
fall, by which the lower comer of a square 
mainsail or foresail is hauled up to the yard, 
cine-iron (klbT'Cra), n. Naut., a shackle-shaped 
iron at the clues ot large sails. The leech-rope 
and foot-rope of the eaili are epllccd into eyci In the clue- 
iron, and the tacki and iheete tecured to ii 

jOlne-Jigger (klh'jig'Cr), n. Naut., a small pur- 
chase for tnoing up the comers of topsails and 
courses forwara of the yards, so that the sails 
may be easily furled. 

cine-line (U6Gln: colloq. kld'lin), n. Naut. a 
purchase or single rope for hauling up to too 
yards the clnes of topsails, topgaUantsails, 
and royals. 

clnm^f (klum),n. and a. [Early mod. E.clumme,< 
ME. clum, clom, silence; cf. AS. clumian (once), 
mutter. Imitative; cf. mum.] I, n. Silence: 
also used as an exclamation to command silence. 


^ 1 , r. i. [Prob. < elumpt, of. 

khmpe, klompe, a wooden shoe, olog, a 
var. form of me noun. Cf. elamp*.] To ■muk 
heavily and olumsily. 

clnmp-olock (klump'blok), M. In meek,, a 
strongly made block with a thick sheave and a 
large <mening. See cut under block. 

olnmp-boct (klump'bdt), n. [< clumpt -i- bool2. 
Cf. D. klomp, a clump, also a wooden shoo.] 
A heavy boot for rou^ wear. 

ClnmMr^ (klum'pCr), ». [< ME. *clumpre (1), < 


cinxnpef^t (klum'pCr), v. 1. [Freq. of verb 
*clump^, or ult. < clumper^, n, ; cf. Dan. klumpe, 
Sw. mmpa, clot, coagulate; from the noun: 
see clumpl.] To form into clumps or masses. 

Vapours . . . 

Clumper’d in balls of clouds. 

Dr. H. More, Infliilty of Worlds, it. 02. 

clnnmbr^ (klum'p^r), n. [< clump^ + -cfl. Cf. 
MLG. klumpe, klompe, a wooden shoe, clog: see 
cl«mj»2.] A thick, heavy shoe : usually in the 
plural. [Prov. Eng.] 

Cinmpertont, n. [Also cUmperUm; appar. < 
dumper^ + -ton, as in aimpleton. Cf. clumpae sa 
clumae.^ A clown. Minatieu, 1617 ; Coles, 1717. 

Fallinge ... to altercation with a strouge stubbeme 
dmnptrtm, he was shrowdlle beaten of him. 

Polydonu Verijiliue (trana.). 

clumping (klum'ping), n. [< clump^, 4, + 

The process of curlinK the hair in clumps. 

clnmns^t, clnmpset (klnmps), a. and n. Vari- 
ant forms of clumse. 

clumps^ (klumps) , n. [Appar. orig. pi. of clump\ 
»».] A game of questions and answers. The 
players wo divided Into two parties ; two players, one 
from each side, select an object which the others try to 
discover by ciucstioning them, the answers being “yes" 
or " no," and each party uuostioning that one of the two 
who belongs to the opposite side. Thu side that guessea 
the object Brst takes one player from the other side, and 
this continues until all the players of one party bat one are 
taken by the other, when that one la beaten or “ulun^" 

clumpy (klum'pi), a. (< clump^ + -yi; = Sw. 
klumptg, clumsy.] Consisting of clumps ; mas- 


the call or cry of a brooding ben or a hen with 
young ohioks. 

The lliiee were only a part of the sound of tils wife's 
tongue, distracting him no mure tliau the clucking of the 
matemal hens about the house. 

W. M. Baker, Kew Timothy, p. 66. 

n. trans. To call or incite by oluoking, as a 
ben her chicks. 

When she (f 
Has cluck’d 

blnok (kluk), n. [< cluck, v. In second sense, 
of. eliw^, n.] 1 , A sound uttered by a hen when 
broody, or in calling her chicks. — 2. Same as 
elicki. 2. 

OlUCkUlg-hen (kluk'lng-hen), n. A name in 
Jamaica of the orying-bird, carau, or limpkin, 
Aramua pictua, 

dniUform (kld'dl-fdrm), a. [< ML. *aludua (a 
reflex of OF. clou, < L. clavua, a nail : sec elove^ 
and clavua) + L. forma, shape.! Nail-shaped ; 
cuneiform : specifically applied to the charac- 
ters of the ancient inscriptions of Babylonia, 
Ass^a, and Persia. See arrow-headed and cu- 
neiform. [Rare.] 

cine, clew (kl6), n. r< me. dewe, dowe, clwe, < 
As. diwen, clywen, cleowen (once dywe) =a D. 
kluwen, formerly also klauwe, klouwe, a LG. 
kluwe, klouwon a OHG. chliuwu, chliwa, MHG. 
kUuwe, -with dim. OHG. chUutedin. MHG. kliu- 
welin, and kliuwel, dissirailated kntulin, kniuwel, 
G. knduel (> Dan. nogle, neiit., clue), a ball, a 
ball of thread; of. L. gluere, draw together, 
Bkt. gldua, a ball ; perhaps akin to L. gldmua, 
a clue, a ball of tnread (see glomerate), and 
gldbua, a ball (see globe). The naut. senses 
are prob. of D. origin,] 1. A ball or skein of 
thread or yarn. 

steal! 
the pot i 

2. The thread or yam that is wound into the 
form of a ball ; Giread in general. 

He [Theeeua] formed that ingciitoui device of his dm, 
which led directly through all the windings of the laby. 
tinth. Bacon, Political Fablee, x. 

It is decreed 

That I must die with her ; our dm of life 
Was spun together. 

Meuainger, Virgin-Martyr, iv. 8. 


Q. a. Silent; glum. 

He Is . . . elummt, and is more surly to be spoken with 
than ever he was before. 

Nathc, Lenten Stuffe (Harl. Miso., VI. 166). 

clnm^ (klum) . .^1 obsolete or dialectal preterit 
of dimb. 

clnm^ [klum), fi. t . ; prot. and pp. dummed, ppr. 
dummtng. [Cf.elumae.'i 1. To handle roughly. 
— 2. To clutch. [Prov, Eng. in both senses.] 
Some In their grlpyng tallonts dum a ball of brasse. 

A Uerriftfe TayU, 1698. 

clnmbent. Obsolete strong preterit plural of 
dimb, 

dumber (klum'bCr), n. A kind of spaniel val- 
ued as a retriever. 

olnmp^ (klump), n. [< ME. * clump (AS. only in 
longer form clympre (var. olymppe), a lump (of 
metal) ; cf. dumper^ = D. kloTm ss LG. Iclump 
(> G. klump, klumpe, klumpen) = Dan. Sw. klump, 
a clump, lump, etc. (prob. = loel. klumba, as- 
similated klubba, a olub, >£. elubt); of. Dan. 
klimp.a clod, =s Sw. klimp, a clod, lunm, dump- 
ling, Sw, klamp, a clump. The resemblance of 
dump to lump is accidental, and its connection 
with damp^, dami. dumao, eta., remote and un- 
certain.] 1. A tmcln short, umormed piece of 
wood or other solid substance; a shapeless 
mass.— 2. A cluster; a small, closely gathered 
group : used espeoially of trees or shrubs, but 
sometimes of other tmngs and of persons. 

He could number the flelda In every direction, and could 
tcU how many trece there were In the moot distant clump. 

Jam AmUn, Pride and Prejudice, p. 134. 
I obeerved many times daily for more than a fortnight 
some large dumpt of heortoease growing in my garden, 
before I saw a single humble-bee at work. 

Darwin, Croe* and SeU FertOlmtion, p. 124. 
3. A thick sole aeoured to an ordinary boot- 
sole by rorings or by cement. — 4. A small 
npiral curl of hidr presm flat between the disk- 
ihaped ends of a pair of orlmping-tongs, so as 
■ “ ‘ bivalve nu" 

temptiea. 

lour and • 

hl^. It lives chiefly la muddy MtuarteSfburtod a foot or 


sive; lumpy. 

Clumfle (klums), V. ; pret. and pp. duniaed, ppr. 
clumaing. [< ME. ciumaen, cloniaen, cloumaen, < 
Norw. Wumaa, make speechless, palsy, prevent 
AyctWiu jnwyt, p. from speal^g, silence, muzzle (an anim^), 
‘jdNlcolay. also klumra, kluma, klumme, and in oomp./or- 

w’SlUer’ii Tale L 4*52 same sense, whence klumsaa, pp., 


shape) 
to lie* 


close to the nead.— 6. A bivalve moUnsk 


also klumaa, speechless, palsied, by a spasm or 
by fear, or (as sometimes thought) by witchery, 
SB Sw. dial, (with strong pp. suffix) klummaen, 
klumaun, klomsen, benumbed with cold; with 
formative -a (or, in the form kluma, directly; 
cf. D. kleumen, and in comp, ver-kleumen, ver- 
klomen (= LG. ver-klamen = G. ver-klomen), be 
numb with cold — a secondary form, withpp. as 
adj,, verkleumd s= LG. vcrklamt, equiv, to Q. ver- 
klommen (with strong suffix), benumbed with 
cold) from an assumed pp. {"klumen) of a verb 
{*kHman) from the pret. of which Ifklam) is de- 
rived B. dam^ with its cognates, the orig. sense 
being ‘to sticky adhere ': the word clumae, with 
its more familiar deriv. clumsu, being thus in 
relation with damt, danfi, clenfi, etc. : see these 
words.] I.t trana. To numb, benumb, stiffen, 
or paruyze with cold or fear. 

That clowde elowmed vs dene 
That come schyiiand so dere, 

Such syght was never sene 
To leke all sydls leero. Fork Playt, p. 191. 

Fadrea blhelden not aones with dutmid hindii. 

Wydif, Jet. xlvli. 8 (Purv.). 

He that will nnght thynk of this . . . 

He U outlier donued [L. Aoties] or wode ferazy]. 

Uampole, Prick of Conscience, 1. 1861. 

n. intrana, 1. To be numbed, benumbed, 
stiffened, or paralyzed with cold or fear. 

" Haue, Hankyn I ” quod Pacyence, “ and ete thb whan the 
hungreth, 

Or whan thow domutt for colde or clyngeit tor drye." ' 

Pierc Plowman (B), xlv. 60. 
2. To die of thirst. [Shetland.] 

[Now only prov.] 

clTumra (klums), o. and n. [Also clumpae, clumps; 
< Norw. klumaa, speechless, palsied, oenumbed; 
or short for clumaed, pp. of clumae : see clumae, 
t).] I. a. 1. Benumbed, as 'with cold. [Now 
only prov. Eng.] 

HntomM [F.], itonied, benummed, elumpu, asledp. 

CUgrave. 

Pot$ [F.], dumptt, benummed, or swoUen with cold. 


8. Idle; lazy; loutish. [Prov. Eng.]— 8. Hain- 
dealing; honest. HaVliwell. [Prov. I^.] 
n. n. A stupid fellow; a ntunsknU. 



olimuUy 

(klmn'xi'*!!), aHv, In a olumsy man- 
ner ; awkwardly; in an unhandy manner; with- 
out expertnesa, tact, dexterity, or grace. 

He diu«d not deceive them srowilr, dumtUy, (mnly, 
impudently. Lord Brmigham, John WUkee. 

cluiDBlneSB (klum'zi-nea), n. [< clum»y + -ness.'] 
The quality of beW clumsy; awkwardness; 
unbandiness; ungainUness ; want of readiness, 
nimbleness, ordexteritv. 
clumsy (kluna'zi), a. [A variation of clumac, a . , 
or clumed, pp., with suffix -yi.] If. Stiffened 
with cold; benumbed. 

The Carthaalniane . . . returned to the camp ao elunu]/ 
and frozen aa scarcely they felt the Joy of their victory. 

Holland, tr. of Uvy, p. 426. 

2. Acting as if benumbed ; awkward ; ungain- 
ly ; Unhandy ; uncouth ; without expertness, 
dexterity, tact, or grace : as, a clumsy workman ; 
a clumsy wooer. 

This precious piece of verse, I really Judge 
Is meant to copy my own character, 

A dumty mimic, 

Broumlny, King and Book, I. .316. 

3. Manifesting awkwardness: ill-contrived or 
ill-managed; awkwardly combined, arranged, 
or used : as, a clumsy movement ; clumsy sen- 
tences. 

You will not have far to go, seeing that He is now even 
among us hearing my dumty words. KingtUy. 

4. So made as to be unwieldy in certain or in 
all uses ; heavily built ; largo and heavy ; not 
manageable, light, or ^oeful. 

Dire artillery’s dumty car, Scott, Mormlon, Iv. 27. 
6. Awkward in appearance or use ; unfamiliar; 
anomalous; outrd. 

See what a lovely shell. . . , 

What is H7 a learnt man 
mt nanio. 

Tennytun, Mnud, xxlv. 2. 

' iig substantia 

„ _ Uncouth, ^ 

awkward), heavy, lumbering. 

clumsy-DOOts Qdum'zi-btits), n. See 6oof2. 
clumsy-cleat (klum'zi-kl6t), n. In a whale- 
boat, a stout thwart with a rounded notch on 
the after side. C. M. Scammon, Marino Mam- 
mals, p. 224. 

cluncu^ (klunch), n. [Origin obscure ; prob. re- 
lated to clump\ as hunch, dutich, hunch, lunch to 
bump^, dump, hump, lawyn respectively.] One 
of the names current in England for a coarse, 
impure variety of clay, especially for that com- 
, XI g coal-measures. The Ox- 

e Middle Odlite of the English 

.._a oninnaiiv C—‘ *— •■■■ 

ih clay. 

»lk are suffloieiitly t 

building.stone, and this is known In that vicinity as cIuticA. 


Cll^ (klungk), ». A sound such as is express- 
ed by the imitative verb clunk; the gurgling 
sound made by liquor when poured from a 
bottle, [^otou.] 

Olimy lace, gHiptti re, etc. See the nouns. 

Olupea (kld'pfi-^, n. [NL., < L. dupea, a small 
not identifled.] A genus of fishes, of 
which the common herring is the most familiar 
example, typical of the family Clupeidce. See 
cut imder herring. 

Olupeas (kl8'p6-S), n. nl. [NL., pi. of Clupea.^ 
In Cuvier’s system, the firth family of Mala- 
ahd^inales : same as Clupeidce, (a). 

Clupeld ^8'pf-id), w. A fish of the family 
Clupeidce. Also ciupeoid. 

OlupeldSB (kllJ-pS'i-de), n. pi. [NL., < Clupea 
•f ‘idee. ] A family of malaoopterygian fishes, 
typified by the genus Clupea, containing the 
common herring, very different limits have been as- 
signed to It by lohuiyologtsts. (a) In Bonai>arte's system 
of classlflcatlon, a family of McUaeoptoryffic abdotncnalet, 
without adtpusu fin, and with tlio upitor jaw formed by the 
intermaxlllaries, which have no pedicles, in the middle, 
and by the maxillaries on the sides ; the body is nearly 


n-bladder and numerous ci 


s are present. Also 


ford clay, a member of the Middle Odiite of the English 
geologlsU, was originally designated by W. Smith os the 
‘‘olunch clay." In Cambridgeshire some of the hods of 
the Chalk are sufflcieutlv Indurated to furtilah an inferior 
building-stone, and this is known In that vlcinlt 
The external walls of the College (Christ's) were orlgl 
nally built of blocks of chinch In courses, alternating with 
red brick, and consequently, from the perishable nature 
of tliat material, had become so sordid and decayed as to 
make repair Imperative. 

WilUt, Arch. Hist. Unlv. of Cambridge, II. 2‘22. 
clunch^ (klunch), a. [E, dial, Cf. cUmchi, 
clumpi, and clumse, a.] 1. Close-grained, as 
stone or wood. — 2. Stumpy ; squat. 

She is fat, and elunch, and heavy. 

Mme. HArblay, Diary, IV'. 272. 

climchy (klun'ehi), a. [< clunch'i + -yi,] Char- 
acterized by or containing clunch. 
cltmg (klung). Preterit and past participle of 
cling. 

clung (klung), p. a. [Pp. of cling, v. t., 2.] 1. 
Shrunken ; emaciated ; wasted to leanness ; 
shrunk. 

But whenne thalr (alraonds'] fray te Is ripe, as take It ynno. 
And that is when thairo huske is drio and chmge. 

Palladiu*, Ilusbondrlo (E. E. l' 8.), p. 65. 
2. [Cf. Strong as related to string."] Strong. 
[Rrov. Eng.] 

' cling, due to the 


[Prov. Eng.] 

clung (klung), V. i. [Var. of 
pp. form.] If. Tooling. 


2. To shrink ; waste. Halliwell. [Prov. Eng.] 
Olnniac (kl8'ni-ak), n. and a. I. n. One of a 
reformed order of Benedictine monks (the or- 
der of Cluny), which originated in the celebrat- 
ed abbey of Cluny in »adne-et-Loiro, Prance, 
founded about 910, and was very numerous in 
Prance lor several centuries. 

n. a. Of or pertaining to the Benedictine 
monks of the order of Cluny, 
clunk (klungk), V. i. [Imitative. Cf. cloop.] 
To emit a sudden hollow, gurgling sound, such 
as is made 'when a cork is quicuy pull^ out 
of tbe neck of a bottle. [Scotob.] 

And made the bottle dunk 
To their h^tb ^t night, 

Burm, Jolly Beggars. 


of physostomatoua Ashes, with the body covered with 
scales; the head naked; the alidomen frequently com- 
preued intn a serratud edue; the niurgln of th« upper 
Jaw formed by tlio iiitermaxillarles mealally and by the 
maxillaries laterally, and the maxillaries composed of 
three (somotlnies movable) pieces ; the opcronlar appara- 
tus complete ; the dorsal An not elongated ; the stomach 
a blind sac ; the pylurlu ap.jendages mimerous ; and the 
gill-apparatus highly developed, the gill-opentngs being 
generally very wide, (e) In later systems, a family con- 
taining Clupcoutea with the body compressed, deeidtioiis 
scales, no dUtiiiut lateral line, a terminal mouth, aiipra- 
maxlllarfcs of three pieces, SJid a cuniprossud and trench- 
ant abdomen. Also Clupeina. 

clupeiform (kltt'p9-i-f6rm), a. [< NL. Clupea, 
q. v., + L. forma, shaire.] Having the form 
or appearance of a herring, in a broad sense. 

Olupeiua (kl0-pe-i'nj9, n. pi. [NL., < Clupea + 
-jh« 2.] In Gllnthers system of classification, 
the third group of Clupeidce, with the upper jaw 
not overlapping the under, and th« abdomen 
serrated : same as the family Clupeidce, (c). 

Olupeild (kl6-p9-i'’ni), n. pi. [NL.] Same as 
Clupeina. Bonaparte, 1831. 

ciupeoid (klO^§-oid)^ a. and n. [< Clupea + 
-otd.] I. a. Pertaining to or having the char- 
acters of tho Clupeidce, 

II. n. Same as clupeicl. L. Agassiz ; Sir J. 
Richardson. 

Olupeoidea (kl8-pe-oi'dS-tt), n. pi, [NL., < Clu- 
pea + (Jr. tloog, shape.] A superfamily of mala- 
copterygian fishes containing tho families Clu- 
peidce, Dussumiericlce, Jforosomidee, Stolephori- 
ace, Vhanoidee, Alepocephalidce, AlbuUdce, and 
Elopidee. 

Olupeoidea0(kl8-pe-oi'dS-8),».pf, [NIj.] Same 
as Clupeidce, (a). Sir ./. Richardson, 1830, 

Olupcoldei (klo-p9-oi'd9-i), «. pi. [NL.] Same 
as Clupcce. Cuvier, 1817. 

Olupesoces (klU-pes'o-sSz), «, pi. [NT,., < Clu- 
pca + Esox, pi. Esoccs.] A group of physo- 
stomutous or raalacopterygian fishes, supposed 
to be intermediate between Clupeidce and Eso- 
cidas, and made to contain tho genera Chiro- 
centrus, Notopterus, Osteoglo88um,JJeterotis, and 
Arapaimcf, which in modem systems mostly 
belong to different families. 

OlupesocidaB (kle-pe-sos'i-de), n. pi. [NL., < 
Clupea + Esocidee.] A family of malacoptcry- 
gian fishes : same as Clupesoccs. Sir J, Rich- 
ardson. 

Olu^ (kl8'si-ii), n. [NL., after Clusius, Lat- 
inized name of C. do VEscluse, a French bot- 
anist.] A tropical American genus of shnibs 
or trees, natural order Guttferce. Many of the ape- 
ciea are paragitex, and all secrete more or less of a milk- 
like resinous Juice. C. rotca yields a resin used in veteri- 
nary medicine and also as a substitute tor pitch In boats. 
C. iruiynit Is the wax-Aoworof Domcrara, British Onlaua. 

cluster (klus'tCr), n. [< ME. cluster, clustre, 
closter, < AS. cluster, usually clyster, = LG. klus- 
ter, a cluster ; prob. akin to Icol. klasi = Sw. 
Dan, klaae, a cluster. Other connootious un- 
certain.] 1. A number of things, as fmits, 
no wing naturally together; a bunch, particu- 
larly of grapes or other fruit growing simi- 
larly. 

Hreat duiUri of ripo grapes. Sptnter, Colin Clout, 1. 600. 

And they gave him . . . two duHert of raisins. 

1 Sam. XXX. 12. 

2. A number of persons or things of any kind 
collected or gathered into aclose Dody ; a near- 
ly conjoined group or collection: as, a duster 
of islands. 


As Imes . . . 

Pour forth their populous youth about the hive 
In duiUrt. Mitten, P. L., L 771. 

In the centre of the dtuttr of Creole beauties which 
everywhere gathered about her . . . she was always queen 
lily. Q. W. Cade, Old Creole Days, p. 274. 

Olusten of Bruch. Some as aggregate glandt of Sruek, 
See gland. 

cluster (klus'tftr), V. [< ME. duateren a= LO. 
kluHtern ; from the noun,] I. infrana. To form 
or constitute a (duster or clusters ; now or be 
placed in clusters or groups ; gather in a group 
or groups. 

Suddenly made him from my side to start 
Into tho duH'ring battle (army) of tlie French. 

sUk., 1 Hen. VI., iv. 7. 


After a little conference, two or three thousand men, wo- 
men, and children came duetring about vs. 

Quoted In Capt. John Sinith'e True Travels, 1. 176. 

A trailing palm In the Malay Archipulago climbs the 
loftiest trees by tho aid of exquisitely-constructed hooks 
duetered around the ends of the branches. 

Darwin, Origin of Species, p. 1B2. 

There at her foot lay the city in Its beauty, the towers 
and spires springing from amidst the cluttering masses of 
the euilege elms. Froude, Hist. Eng., Belgn of Elizabeth, L 

II. trana. 1. To collect into a oluster or group. 

The venerable man beckoned to the various groups that 
were cluttered, ghost-like. In the mist that enveloped the 
ship. O. W. Curtit, l*riie and I, p. 186. 


Everyboily knows those larg<> and handsome tropical IH- 
los, the yuccas, with their tall, clustered heads of big white 
blossoms. Pop. .Sci. Mo., XXVI. 186. 

2. To produce in a cluster or clusters. 


Not less the 1)ee would range her cells. 

The fiirzy prickle Are the dells. 

The foxglove clutter dappled bulls. 

Tennyton, Two Voices, 

8. To cover with clusters. 


HU kyngduni was clone duttrit with hilles. 

DettrueUon Troy (K. K. T. 8.), 1. 6476. 
Clustered arc*, column, window, etc. See the nouns, 
cluster-cups (kluB't^r-kupH), n.pl, A common 
name of tho (ccidiiim stage of fungi belonging 
to the family TJredinece, and especially to the 
genera Vuccinia and Uromyces so called be- 
cause spores are produced iu small cups, which 
are commonly clustered.' See cut at Puednia. 
cluster-flstt, n. A niggard ; a close-fisted per- 
son. 

I taw no other cakes on tho table but my owne cakes, 
and of which he never protfurod mo so roucli as the least 
crum, so base a clutter-Jitl was he. 

Comical Hitt, of Franeion (1666). 

cluBteringly (k]us't6r-ing-li), adv. In clusters. 
clUBter-Bprmg (kins ' t6r - spring), n. A spiral 
car-spring composed of several separate springs 
so joined as to act as one. when two, three, ormore 
springs are connected, they are termed double or two- 
group tpringt, three-gntup tpringt, etc. 

cluBtery (klns'tt-r-i), a. cluster + -yl.] Ex- 
hibitiug or full of clusters ; growing in clusters, 
clutch^ (kluch), V. [Early mod, E. also douch; 
< ME. clucchen, duchen (^cluken, corresponding 
to Sc. cletik, clukc, cluik), clutch, seize; con- 
nected with cfoc/ic, douche (also clokc, > Be. cleuk, 
duke, cluik, dook), a claw, talon. Tho older ami 
more common form of tho ME. verb is dechen 
(> E. dial, detch, clitclA, dcach) or deken (> E. 
dial, (flccik, deck, eleik, diek'^) (pret. c/ewjf, diht, 
oto.), with noun cloche, a claw. Origin, doubt- 
ful ; AS, ge-lcecoan ^soe latch, r. ) corresponds in 
meaning, but not, initially, in form.] T. trans. 
1. To grasp tightly or firmly; seize, clasp, or 
grip strongly: us, to dutch a dagger. 

The strungu stnik of the itonde strayued his Inyntes, 

His cues Iknecs] rachoho to close & duchchet hit hommes, 
dc ho with plattyng his pauines displayes his lers. 

Allilerative Poemt (ed. Morris), 11. 1641. 

They foot and clutch their prey. 0. Herbert. 


The Sword he resolves to clutch os last as If Qod with 
hit own hand had put It into his. 

Milton, Elkonoklastes, xvlil. 


2t. To close tightly ; clench. 

Not that I have the power to clutch my hand. 
When Ilia fair angels would salute my 'palm. 

Shak., K. John, it 

Sf. To fasten. 


Crot whon Crist on the was diht, 

Will nuldcstoii not of moumyng minne? 

Holy Hood (E. E. T. 8.), p. 

4 t. To got; gain. 


It thay in clannes (eleatmeas) lie clos thay deche gret mede. 

AUiteralive Potent (ed. Morris), 11. X2. 
Specifically — 8. To seize (a clutch of eggs); 
take from the clutch. 


Another tolls how a mocking-bird appeared In southern 
New England and was hunted down by himself and friend, 
its eggs chUehed, and the bird killed. 

The Century, XXXI. 87S. 

n. intrans. To snatch, or endeavor to snatch; 
try to grasp or seize: with at. 



Olytiirida 



clypeU8(klip'&-us),H.; pi. cfi/pci (-i). [Lvalso 
iw. u. itruy, written chipem, prop, clipeiis, a shiold ; prob. 

I r-KTT y to depere, steal , orig. hide. ] 1 . In arcimol . : 

n. pi. [NL., < 


Bpta. There are many ^ , 

from the Silurian to the Chalk. — 2. A 
^^^oises, of the family Ddphinida. 

OlymenlldSB (kll-me-rn'i-de), n. pi. [NL., ^ * i - 

f 7ym«»la, 1, + -idw.] A family of fossil cepha- 
lopodous mollusks, typified by the genus Cly- ^ convex 

cKeal (kUp'$.al), o. [< dymm, 2, + -a?.] cat^ inner sur' 
Rirtaining or relating to the olypeus.-Olypeal face tfcl An or- 
or frontal suture, in nSom., an iinprcMetl line Tunalnu ‘ A/, 
tranivunely between or In front of the autcnnie, and aepa- nameniai aiSK, 

_ — . . marble or 

othersubstanco, 
in the shape of 
shiold, often 


rating the clypeua from the front. It U aeon eapeclally In 
UyiMiutptera and In many ColeopUra. Alio called clypto- 
/roiUoZ (tcfure.— Olypaal region, see extract, and cut 
under tpUabrum. 

Of the clyiKJiia of Hexapoila there Is apparently no trim i,, 

homuloguG in Myriopuda ; in the Lyaiopetalld (MiilognathH seuiptureo in 
‘ ■ ' ■ ual clM>«al re/non allghtlj " ' 


At the gay t 
Peep In hU . 

H’ifffom Murrit, Sarthly Paradise, II. 0. 

Harrying to him, he grasped his arm as a drowning man 
might eluteh at sudden helii. 

L. M. Alcott, Hospital Sketches, p. 204. 
clutoht (kluch), n. [Early mod. E. also douch; 

< dutch^, V,, directly, or in the senses of ‘paw, 
talon, hand,' through ME. doehe, etc., a claw, 
talon, hand: see dutdi^, r.] 1. A grasp or hold; 
spooifloally, a strong grip upon anything. 

Olive trees, centuries old, liold on to the rocks with a 
eluteh as hard and bony os the hand of Death. 

B. Taylor, Lauds of the Saracen, p. 66. 

2, In tnaeh, : (a) A movable coupling or look- 
ing and unlocking contrivance, used lor trans- 
mitting motion, or for disconnecting moving 
parts of machinery. See bayonet-dutch, fric- 
tion-dutch, etc. (A) The cross-head of a piston- 
rod.— 3. The paw, talon, or claw of a rapacious 
auimal. 

Syebe biilTetoz ho (the bear] hym reohez with hys brodo 
Uokee, 

Hyz brezt and hya hrathelle was hludyo allu over I 

Morle Arthur* (K. E. T. 8.), 1. 702. 

It was the hard fortune of a cock to fall Into Uie etuteh** 

Ct a cat. Sir H. L’Ettrange, Fables. 

4. Figuratively, the hand, as representing pow- 
er ; hence, power of disposal or control ; mas- 
tery; chiefly in the plural: us, to fall into the 
dutches at an enemy. 

But all In vnino ; his woman was too wise 
Ever to oomo Into hla clouch iigaiiie. 

Sptnter, ¥. Q., HI. x. 20. 

I must have . . . little rare at myself if I ever more 
oome near the elutehet of such a giant. StilHngJUe.t. 

6. A hatch of eggs ; the number of eggs incu- 
bated at any one time ; in the case of the do- 
mestic hen, spooifically, thirteen eggs. 

Kany birds rear two or tliree broods annually, though 
one efufcA of eggs is tiio rule. 

Couet, Key to N, A. Birds, p. 2*23. 
olntoh’^ (kluoh), V. A dialectal variant of duck. 

OlHtoh-orill (kluch'drll), n. A drill turned by 
a lever the head of which clutches the drill- 
spiudle or chuck only when moving in a partic- 
ular direction. A rotation of the drill in one 
direction only is thus secured, 
oluteh-lamp (kluch'lamp), n. See dectric light, 
under electrio. 

ollltdltail*(kluch't&l), n. [< dutch + tolU; a 
tr. of Haeckel’s NL. term Labidocerca, q. v.] 

One of the American moukoys with prehensile 
tail, as a spider-monkey {Vehus)\ any member 
of the Labidocerca. 

oluther (kluyn'fir), n. A dialectal form of clut- 
ter^. 

dutter^t (klut'Ar), f>. [Formerly clatter, < ME. 
doterm, dotren, cloderen, clothrm (= MD. klot- 
teren)\ freq.ofctofl, q. v.] I, frans. To clot ; 
coagulate. 

It kUletli them . . . by . . . cluttering their lilood. 

Jlriland, tr. of Pliny, xxv. 18. 

n. intrans. To become dotted or coagulated. 
olllttMT^ (klut'Ar), n, [Also <lial. cluther; per- 
haps < W. dudair, a heap, pile, cluddrio, pile 
up, < dudo, heap. Cf. clutteri and clutter^.'] A 
heap or collection of things lying in confusion ; 
confusion; litter; disorder. 

He taw what a clutter there was with huge , , . iKits, 
pans, and spits. Sir It I'Ettrange. 

dHtter^ (klut'6r), V. t. [< clutter'^, n.1 To 
crowd together in disorder; fill with tninra 
in confusion : often with up : as, to clutter the 
things all together ; to clutter up the house. 

If 1 have not sjioken of your Majesty oncomiitstlcally, 

K klajesty will he plcasod to ascribe it to the law of a 
ry which cluttef* not nraUea together upon the first 
mention of a name, but rather dlsi>eri)es them, and weaves 
them Uiroughoul the whole narration. 

Saeon, To James I., .Sir T. hlatthew's I^etters, p. 32. 

Cluttired together like so many iiebbles In a tide. 

«K&'ij5SFS T»wSsiiSS*S."f 

bustle or disturbance. 

All Umt they 

Bluater'd and clutter'd for, you play. 

lAivelace, I.ucasta (1669). 


the carapace of some crustaceans, etc. 
loket. Tuft, dypeofirontal (klip'6-6-fron'^), 0; [< H. 

(NL.) clypeus (see dypeus) + fi'ons {front-). 


dyi (kll), n. [A v ar. of dithe, q. v.] Ooose- pUed to the laijse prethorax of oert^ beetlM^ 
"P' '(kU),^j;ThlevL’ oant.] A po« 

Glossary of Thieves’ Jargon, 1798, (N"— , , 

dyfaktn^ (kli'fa-kiug), n. [Thieves’ cant.] forehead, -f -«1. See frontal) 

Pocket-picking. H. Kingsley. In entom., common to the oly- 

Olymenia (kll-me'ni-;fi), n. [NL. (MUnster, peus and front — Olypeonrontal 
1839, also Clytnene, Okeu, 1815, and Clymenea), < suture, the clypeal or frontal suture 
L. Cly mens, < Or, KXv/iivy, in myth, the name i 

of a nymph, etc., fern, of Mpevof, lit. ‘famous,’ cl^ola (kh-pS p-lft), , pi. 

orig. pprVpass. (equiv. to (-le). [NL hh ^ 

verbal adj:,= L. *«- small shield, dim. of L c^- 
dutus, famous, = k loud, q. ? tt] 

V.) of K?.iitiv, ^ear; see di- ^ name of the shield-shaped <1« Botm- 

enL} 1. A genus of fossil compose the 

totrabranchiate or tentaou- spi^^o of species of 

liforniiB onT^lialonndo of tlin Kqumtum. F.ach Is borne on a horizontal pedicel, and 
lSr^:&Kr’ made “* 

typical of the Clymmudte, dypeoiate (kli-pe '9-lat), a. [< clypeola + 
having an internal -ufol.] Provided with or pertaining to clype- 

triata. ^ disooidal Shell Oleg ■' 

with simple or slightijllob- dypeole (klip'6-61), n. [< clypeola.) Same as 
There are manv species, raiding ,f^Zla. ^ ' 


Clypso^ of 





there is; however, an interantenualcly^lre/niw slightly Uof, hung in 

dlffercntlateit from the epicraniuin and funning the front tho intercolumniatiohs of tlio atria of Roman 

dwollinps, etc. Examples have been found at 
Pompoii and elsewhere. — 2. [NL,] In entom., 


of the head. 

A. S. Packard, l*roc. Amor. Fhlloa. 80c., June, 1883, p. 107. 
Oh^aster (klip-^-as'tAr), n. [NL. (Ijamarck, 
181(1), < L. clypeus, a shield (see dypetis), -f LL. 
aster, < Or. aari/p ss H.star.) 1, The typical 


lead wliieh lies berore the front or 
forehead, and behind the labrum when the 


18 and linger, apiilled the term cly- 


genus of tho family f%poa8frt(he.— 2. A genus latter is present; a fixed sclerite immediately 

of coleopterous insects. iMtreilte, 1829. ' ' — _ 

Olypeasterldse (klip * § - as - ter ' i -de), 

[NL.] Same as Clypeastridte. 
clypeastrid (kiin-9-as'trid), n. 
peastridee. Also called 
clypeastroid. 

OlypeastridfiB (klip-e-as'- 
tn-dfi), «. pi. [NL., < 

Clypeaster, 1. + -ida.) 1, 

A family of irregular aeo- 
urohins, flattened into a 
discoidal or shield-like 
shape, with the mouth 
coutral and furnished with 


a masticatory apparatus; 
the shield-urchins. They 
have broad iiotalostlchnuB am- 
bulacra; a 6-leafed ambiilacral 
rosette about the apical pole ; 6 



Osniary Apparatus or < 
Skeleton ofa Clypeastr 
«,«, alveolus; S 


in front of the epicranium, and to which the 
labrum is attached. See cut under Hymenop- 
tera. By Huxley and other niiatomUts the front is In- 
cluded in this term, being distinguished as the clypeui 
tuperior, or mvraclypeu*. Some of the older entomolo- 
gists, notably Fabrletua a 

isfws to the labrum. 
ed by the part called , 

order the name Is applied It ... ^ 

the upper port of the membrane connecting the prulmscts 
with the border of the mouth, proper^' answering to the 
labrum. In the Heteroptera tiie clypeus is a process of 
the upper part of tho head or crown, which in some spa- 
eles extends over the face. Often called the epietoiiia, 
especially when It is small or softer than the aiirroimdlng 
parts ; also naeu* and preelabrum. 

3. [cap.] [NL.] A genus of fossil ©chiuodonns. 
C. sinuatus is an example, 
clysmlaa (kliz'mi-anh a. [< Gr. KMapa, a 
drench, -f* -ian. Cf. clysmio.) Relating to or 

... . 11 . i_ , V , 


I cataclysm : as, clysniian 


j ^ ^ of the nature of i 

?mairtuW.f«et;theanh.notcentrT^3uie^ro^^^^^ n v 

disk not iiidcuttid. Jg the typical i^enus. ClySHliC (kliz mik), a. [< Gr. /c^t'crnn, a liquid 

2. In Gegenbaur’s system of classification, a used for washine out, u (french (< wash, 

group of petalostichous jEcMnotda, represented cleanse), + -<o.] Washing; cleansing. Craig. 
by the genus Clypeaster and its relatives, as [B»re.] 

distinguished from the spatangoid soa-urohins. Cly^r (klis t6r), n. [Formerly also clister, 
Also Clypeasteridee, Clypeastroidea. glyater, glister; sn D. klisteer = MHG. clis- 

• ■ - - ■ • — Q. klystier = Dan. klyster = 8w. klistir, < 

, distere, P. dystdre = Sp. clister, clistel = 
„ distd, clyster = It. distere, < L. clyster, LL. 
such forms as Afdlita, SouteUa, etc. "Is? chtst^, a clyster, a clvster-pipe (LL. elys- 

clypeastroid (klip^as'troid), a. and w. [< ' Clr. /cAtwf/piov, a clyster), < <3r. KAwTr^o, 

Clypeaster, 1, + -oid.] I. a. Pertaining to the “■ ‘•lyster, prop, the clystor-pjpo, < xAoCeiv, wasn, 
Cl^eastri^. oleanse^cf. L. clitwc,^|[)urge, Goth. pure. J 


n. n. ^me as clypeastrid. 


An enema; an injectv 

clysterize (klis'tfer-lz), v. t.\ pret. and pp. clys- 
ly. terisedfppr. clyaterizing. [< LL. riysterirare, < L. 
clyster, a clyster.] To administer an enema to. 


Olnttor^ (klut'Ar), n. [A var. of clatter, n. 
cluttef, V.] Confused noise; bustle; clatter; 
turmoil. 

The manner of thlr flght was from a kind of Chariots; 
wherln riding about, and throwing Harts with tlio clutter 
of thlr Horse, and of thlr Wheels, they oft-times liroke the 
rank of thlr Enemlea Milton, Hist. Eng., II. 

Prithee, Tim, why all this clutter f 
Why ever In these raging fits T Sw(ft. 

dnttenaent (klut'6r-ment), n. [< clutter^ 4* 
Noise; bustle ;" turmoil. Vrqukart. 


CUlMate (klip'fi-ftt), a. [<L. dypeatus, elvpe- t^r-pip), n. [Formerly also 

atus. pp. of clypeare, elipeare, Ornish with a Theanaltubeof anenema-sj^nge. 

shield, < d^jteus, dipeus, a shield: see clypeus.) Olyttoa, Ol^ftra (klith'rg, klit'rfi), n. [NL. 


entom,, provided with a clypeus; said espe- oeeues, or tne lamiiy LvwwcqoAatw®, formerly 
dally of the head of a hemipterous insect when roferrod to C^rysomdidte, now made the; type 
the crown is produced in front, forming a cly- o* a distinct family. C. quadriaignata is in ex- 
peus over the anterior part or face—oiypeate . . . 

tibia, In enfom., a tibia greatly expanded on the inner side, OlytiUCldtB (klith ri-dfi), n, pi. [NL. (EOirby, 
in a broad, shleld-like piece, as In oertoin Ooftroniito. lg37), < Clyfhra + -i<to.] K family of beetles, 

clypel, n. Plural of dypeus. typified by the genus Cluthra, and characterise 

clypeiform (klip'fi-l-fdrm), a. [< L. dypeus, a bv serrate antenne and confluent anterior eox> 
snleld, ■¥ forma, shape.] Same as dypoate : ap- al cavities. 



OlTtra 

Ohrtra. »• See (%ttra. 

O&tlW (kU'tas), ». [NL. (Fetriohis, 1801).] 
A notable ^enus of oerambyoine bedtles, con- 
taining active species generally banded with 
yellow, white, or black. They have long ion, finely 
granulated eyea partly surrounding the base of the an- 
teniito, rounded or broadly trlanguTar sfUtelUim, smooth 
prothornx, acute tnterooxal processes, and eoarUiato tlblm 
wiUi large spurs. 

clsV^, A Middle English form of cleavei. 
Chaucer. 

clyVOBt, n. A Middle English plnral of cM/i. 
cm. A ooniraotion of centimeter. 

0. M. An abbreviation of the Latin (New Latin) 
Chirurgiai Magieter, Master in Surwry. 
cn-. [(1) ME. cn-, later as in mod. E. regularly 
kn-, < AS. cn- (= OS. kn- a= OHG. cn-, chn-, 
MHO.iSl. kn-, etc.) : see kn-. (2) L., etc., cn-, < 
Gr. KV-, a common initial combination.] An 
initial combination not now admitted in actual 
E^iish speech (the c being silent), though re- 
tained in the spelling of somo words from the 
Greek, (a) In native English words, regularly In the 
earliest 8i>oech, but not now used except in a tew instances, 
as ciMff, enop, enoutberry, where Im- is preferred. See kn-. 
(ft) In words of Greek origin, as cnemial, enemu, etc. 
cnag, »• See knag. 

cnemaimphyslB (ne-ma-pof'i-sis), n.; pi. cne- 
mapojmyses (-8fiz),_ [NL., < Gr. Kvi/fu/, the lower 
part of the leg, + an^vaii, an apophysis.] The 
large cnemial apophysis or process of the tibia 
of some birds, as loons and grebes, which ex- 
tends far above the knee-jomt and serves for 
the attachment of extensor mivscles. it is an ex- 
tension of tlio cnemial crest or tubenisity, and corresponds 
to the olecranon of the ulna. 

cnemial (ne'mi-al), a. [< cnemis + -al.'] Of 
or relating to the cnemis or tibia : as, a cnemial 
process ; the cnemial ridge. See out under Uhio- 
taraua. 

roximal end of the tibia la ....... 

u crest, in all walking 

Huxley, Anut. Vert, p. 220. 

cnemldes. n. Plural of cncmia. 
cnemldinm (ne-mid'i-um), n. ; pi. cnemidia 
(-&). [NL., < Gr. the lower part of the 
log. + Ct. cncmia.'] 1. In ornt'f//., the low- 
er part of tho crus ; the part of the leg .just above 
the sutirago or heel, which is without feathers 
in most wading orgrallatorlal birds.— S. [can.] 
[NL.] (o) A genus of polyps. Goldfuaa, 1826, 
(b) A genua of hymonopterous insects. Perty, 
1830, 

Onemidophonia (nS-mi-dof'o-rus), n. [NL. 
(Waglor, 1830), < Gr. (wy/iido^poi, wearing 
greaves, < Kvyfiii, pi. KvyfilSt^, greaves (see cne- 
mia), + < ejiiptiv = E, bear^.] A geuus 

of lizards, of tlie family Teiidw (or Ameividie), 
related to Ameiva, hut having tho tongue free 

at the base. There are niiinei-ous species in tlio Xinited 
States, the liest-kuown being C. texlineatui, the cnmuiun 
striped lizard, which is about 10 inches long and extreme- 
ly active. % 

Onemidospora (uS-mi-dos'p^-rjl), n. [NL., < 
Gr. KV 7 /i/f {KvypiiU), greave (see cncmia), + anona, 
seed.] A notable genus or gregarinos, found in 
ono of the diplopod myriapods, peculiar in the 
oharaoters of its protomerite, whose contents 
form two distinguishable masses, the lower 
finely ^nular, the upper highly refraotive, ap- 
parently fatty, and of a greenish color. The 
species is C, lutea, 

OnemiorniB (nS-mi-dr'nis), n. [NL.. < Gr. 
tcvTiau;, a greave, leg^g (see cncmia), 4- bpvic, 
a bird.] A genus of subfossil gigantic flight- 
less geese with very large legs, remains of 
which occur with those of the moa in tho Qua- 
ternary of New Zealand. The species is C. 
calcitrana, related to the existing Cereoj/aia of 
Australia. Owen, 1865, 

Onemiornithida (ne^mi-dr-nith'i-de), n. pi. 
[NL., < Cnemiornia {-nith-) + -id®.] A family 
of anserine birds formed for the reception of 
the genus Cnemiomia, having a desmognathous 
palate, rudimentary stemal keel, and ilia and 
isohia united behind. 

cnemis (nfi'mis), ; pi. cnemidea (-ml-d6z). 
[NL., < Gr. Kvyftic, greave, legging, < Kv^yn, the 
lower part of the leg.] In sodl. and anat., the 
eras ; the leg between the knee and tho ankle ; 
especially, the tibia or shin-bone, 
cnidn (nS'sin), n. [< Cnieua 4- -in®.] A crys- 
talline principle foimd in the blessed thigtle, 
Cnieua oenedietua, and various other plants, it 
is neutral and bitter, and analogous to sallcin in composi- 
tion. It is said to be useful ss a mediolne In intermittent 
fevers. 

cnlenode (nik'ndd), n. [Irreg. < L. cnieua (see 
CnicHS) 4- nodua. a knot, node.] In math., an 
on^ary node of a surface, or point where the 


tangents form a eone of the second order and Co., New York.— 8. The ohemioal symbol for 
class, having no doable nor stationary gene- cobalt. 

tratrioes or tangent planes. C. 0. An abbreviation of care of, common in ad- 

cniotrope (nik'trop), ». In math., a singularity dressing letters, etc. Often written c/o. 
of a surface consisting of a tangent plane whose coaCBXTate (kd-a-s^r'vat), e. f. j pret. and pp, 
ineiint is replaced by a conic. coacervated, ppr. coacervating. [< L. coacerva- 

OnienB (ni'kus), n, [NL., < L. cnieua, prop, cne- tua, pp. of coacervare, < eo-, together, + acervare, 
cua, < Gr. ajilant of tho thistle kind. Car- heap uj), < acervua, a heap.] To heap up ; pile. 


tlwmua fincfortus.j A lai^ genus of oompo- [Rare. 

i . , . 

aiisphi , 

and involucres, large heads, 


site plants, popularly known as thiatlea. They 
are natives of the northern hemlaphere, stout perennials or 


blesoinc weeds, and a 

lent. There are nenny mu apmim, oi -wnicii it 
indigenous in the Uuited States. .See thutle. 


ITS, I. L SS. 

[<L.ooacervaiua, 

„ pp. ; see the verb,] Heaped; piled up; ool- 

onlda (ni'dft), n. ; pi. cnidw (-de). [1^., < L. leotod into a crowd. Bacon. [Karo,] 
cnide, < Gr. avtotf, a nettle, < avU^tiv, scrape, coaceryatiou (k^-as-Ar-vS'shon), n. [< L. co- 
grate, tickle, irritate, nettle.] Ono of the urti- acervaHo{n-), < coacervare : see coacervate, ».] 

1. The act of heaping, or the state of being 
heaped together or piled up. [Bare.] 

Coacervation of the Innumerable atoms of dust. 

Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. 1886), I 68, 

2. In logic, a chain-syllogism ; sorites, 
coach (koch), «. [Early mod. E. eoch, cache, < P. 

cache ss 8p. Pg. cache =s It. coccfcfo= Wall, code; 
cf. D. koeta = G. kutache, a coach (Sw. Dan. 
kuak, a coachman); Sloven. Bulg. kochija as 
Serv. kochije, pi., sBohem. koch = Pol. koezsa 
Little Russ. ftroc/ij(/a = Albanian Iroclif/ all prob. 
< Hung, kocai (pron. ko-chi), a coach: so called 
from Kocai, Kotsi, now Kitaee, a village in Hun- 
gary. Vehicles are often named from the place 
uii,i,iu ,5 uciiB, ujiunu-uDiiB, i»BBu-uuiin, VI iicuuxi.li- of thoir invention orflrst uso ; of. beriin, landau, 
cysts of the Ccelcntcra, from which the jelly- aedan. Less prob., F. cache. It. cocehio, and 



—II, ftoni Pleurthrackia rhodedactyla, 
highly magnMod. 

A, the unbroken cell with the lauiu cnlled i It, C, the cell with the 
lama nartly and fully thrown out. a.granuUrccH-wall'. Mheciitdu- 
cil or luiiiu, attached at c. After Agauix, 

eating cells, thread-cells, lasso-colls, or nemato- 


the forms which may be connected with them, 
depend on F. comic = It. cocca, a boat (see 
cockA), < L. concha, a shell. But the G, and 
. . , „ , .. . . g same 

figura- 
tive, like the uso of ‘ pony ’ for a translation, 
both enabling tho student to * get on ' fast.] 1. 
A four-whoelod close vehicle of considerable 
size ; originally, a finely built covered carriage 


fishes, etc., obtain their power of stinging. 

Undor pressure er irritation tho cnida suddenly breaks, depend on F . COque 

Its ttuid cscajHis, ami tho delicate thread (uaidocll) is pro- cock^), i L. concha, „ , _ 

jocted still remaining attached to iw sheath. The cniiim Blavic forms can hardly be referred to tho 
are said to he analoguua to the tactile organs of tlio Ar- mt,- to A 

thropoda. Patcoe, Zocl. Class., p. 10 , Bcnso of ‘private tutor is n 

_ .. , , . , ..V . .-MT c .. tivn. lilfo the use of ‘nonv'lor a transli 

Onldaria (ni-da'rl-tt), n. pi. [NL., < cmda, q. v,, 

+ -aria.] Those Ccelcntcra which have thread- 
cells or cniday; tho Ccelenterata, with tlio o.\- 
ception of the sponges. See Ccelcntcra. 

CUiaoblast (ni'do-blkst), n. [< NL. cnida, q, v., 

+ Gr. (i'Aaardf, a germ.] In goal., tho bud of 
a throad-cell ; a budding thread-cell, from tho 
contents of which a nematooyst is developed. 

Very freqnently tito enidnblatU are found thickly grouped 
tugotliur at certain places, and form wart-like swellings 
or batteries. CfatM, Zoblogy (truns.), I. 228. 

cnldocell (ni'dd-sel). n, [< NL. cnida, a. v., 

+ L, (NL.) cella, cell.] In goal., a throaa-cell 
or lasso-cell ; a neinatocyst or cnida. See cnida. 

This peculiar paralyzing or stupefying effect (of Hydra) 

Is caused by the action of certain stinging or cnidoceUt 
(also called lasso-cells), which arc most abundant In the 
tentacles, but arc also found In other parts of the body. 

Stand. Nat. Hitt., I. 74. 

cnidocil (ni'do-sil), n. [NL., < cnida, q. 



Jf, front Btandard ; C, hack ttandard { ,D. dummy- 
dydoop : check'ktrap ; 0\ footman's holder. 


. cilium, q. v.J In goal., the thread of a thread- for private use ; now, any large iuolosod vehi- 
coll or nematocyst; the coiled filament which clo with tho body hung on ousy springs, espe- 
springs out of a cnida or nematophore. Soo cut «ially one for public conveyance of passengers : 


springs 
under cnida. 

Eacli ciiidoblast . . . possesses a fine superficial plas- 
matic process (enutoeil), which is probably very sensitive 
to mechanical stimuli, and occasions the bursting of the 
capsule. Claue, Zobiogy (trans.), I. 228. 

CHOP, n. See knop. 

OnOBSian (nos'i-an), a. [< L. Cnoaaiua, Cnoaiua, 
etc., < Cnoaaua, Cnoaua, Cnoaoa, also Gnoaaua, 

Gnoaua, < Gr. Kvucebe, see def.] Of He kept hi. coach, which was rare In those days lln 

or relating to Cnossus or Gnossus, the ancient Elizabeth's reignj ; they then vulgarly called it a quitch. 


I, a BtBge-cw«f7*. See mail-coach, tally-ho. 

To White Hall, where I saw the Puke do Soissons go 
from Ills Biiillencc with a very m-eat deal of state : ills own 
coach all red velvet covered with gold lace, and drawn by 
six barbes, and attended by twenty pages, very rich in 
clothes. Pepy», Diary, I. llfl. 

She was the first that did invent 
In coachee brave to ride. 

Queen NUanor't Pall (Clilld’s Ballads, VII. 208). 


capital of Crete, famous in mythology for tho 
labyrinth fabled to have been built there for 


2. A pasBGDger-car on a railroad. See rail- 


Minotaur. 

The CnoeHan labyrinth 

-lice, and reminds ns of thi . 

ill Babylon which Herodotus describes. 

Keary, Prim. Belief, p. 182. 

cnoutberry, n. Seo knoutberry. 


King Minos by I^dalus in order to hold the road-car. — 3f. An apartment in a large ship of 
— Y,a,r, near tho stem and beneath the poop-deok, 

usually occupied by the captain. 

The commanders camo on board and the council sat In 
the coach. Pei>yi, Diary, I. 84. 

uuuuvuwxs j n. Kmv . w. (®) A privuto tutor, especially one employed 

CO-^. [L. CO- : see def., and com-.] A prefix of preparing for a particular examination. 
Latin origin, the usual form, before a vowel * 
or h, of 007/1- (the m in Latin being weak), mean- 
ing ‘together’ or ‘with.’ See com-, it is now 
freely lued in English in composition with words of any 
origin, being preferred to com- or eon- in combination with 
words of non-tatin origin, or with words of I«tlu origin 
in common use, words In eo- being thus sometimes parallel 
to words in com- (eon-, cor-, etc.) of the same ultimate elc- 
lueiits, but the prefix, in the latter case, being attached 
In Litin, as in eoneti, eo-oeHceS (different from eoaett, 
eoaetivet), eo-agt>U, eo-ezist, eo-tobortr. eo-respondent (die- 


A conch or crammer from the Circumlocution Office. 

Dickent, Little Dorrlt, I. x. 
Warliom was studying for India, with a Wanchestor 
coach. Ocorge Eliot, Daniel Deronda, vi 

The English paterfamilias can hire a good coach to get 
his boy ready to com^to for a clerkship. 

The Anwrtean, VI. 278. 
(5) A person employed to train a boat’s cretr 
or other athletes for a contest. — 5. The bone 
of the upper jaw of the sperm-whale. Also 


tinot from cor'rssfWK/*n«),'etc., or, with words of purely called aleigh. C. M, Scammon.—To ride la the 
English orlrin, aa lnm-matc, co-ieorker, eto. marrow-bon* coaoh. See marroto-bone. 

! 0 -a. [Abbr. of NL. complementi, of the oomple- coach (kfioh), v. t. [< coach, n.] If. To put In 

mexitej In a pr6&^ as m oo-^c- a coach ^ convey in a coaohs 

cant, eo-tangmt, etc., meanmg sine, secant, tan- y„ur lady Bird is coach'd and she hath took 

Sir Gervase with her. 

Compaq : as, ShirUy, Love in a Mass, HI. 1. 

aSyCwange Bf. To run over with a coach. [Bare.] 



eoadi 

blown 

Cwuh'd, cw^, trod upon. 

8. To tutor; give private inetruetion to; espe- 
cially, to instruot or train for a special exami- 
nation or a contest : as, to coach a student for 
a college examination ; to coach a boat’s crew ; 
to oodCA a new hand in his duties. 

Spenner hag axxehfd mure poeU and more eminent onei 
than any other writer of Kn)(li«h verge. 

iMXPtU, Ainung my Uuokg, 2d ger., p. 106. 

ooaohbell (kSch'bol), n, A Hcotob name of the 
earwig, Formula auricularia, 

OOaoh-Dit (kdch'bit), n. A horse’s bit with 
large stationary cliecks on the mouthpiece. 
The reins are attached to loops in the checks, 
placed at various distances from the mouth- 
piece. 

ooach-box (kdch'boks), n. The seat on which 
the driver of a coach sits. 

Kly Cranlon, hor charioteer, 

Upon the coach-box (cettinK. 

Itrapton, Nyraphldla. 
coach-colora (kSch'kul'orz), n. pi. Same as 
japan colors (which see, under color). 
COaoh-onrrler (koch'kur^i-^r), n. One who 
sells or makes the leather parts of coaches, 
coach-dog (kdch'dog), n. ^me as Dalmatian 
dog (which see, under dog). 
coachee (kS'chS), «. [< coach + dim. -eel. Cf. 
oabhv.l A coach-driver ; especially, a driver of 
a puDlic coach. [Colloq.] 

They are out again and up ; coaxhee the laat, gathering 
the reliM into hig handa. Trollope. 

OOachcr (k6'ch<*r), w. [Early mod. E. cochcr, 
< P. cocker, a coachman, < cochc, coach : see 
coach, n.] 1. A coachman. — 2. A coach-horse, 
ooaeh-fellow (koeh'feFfi), n. 1. One of a pair 
of coach-horses ; a yoke-fellow. 


8. A person intimately associated with an- 
other; a close companion ; a comrade. 

I have grated upon my good frtendg for tliree reprleveg 
for you and your coach-jtUow, ^yln. 

hhak., M. W. of W., 11. 2. 

coach-founder (k6ch'foun''df!r), n. One who 
makes the framework or ironwork of carriages. 

COaohfol (kooh'fhl), «. r< coach + -/«!, 2.] As 
many as a coach will hold. 

coach-horse (koch'hdrs), n. A horse used or 
adapted for use in drawing a coach.— Devil's 
ooaqb-liorse. dee devil. 

coaching (ko'ching), n. [Verbal n. of CAiach, t).] 

1. The use of coamies as a moans of public con- 
veyance ; now, especially, driving as an amuse- 
ment in large coaches drawn by four or six 
horses. 

The glurlog of the old coachino dayg, the badnegg of tlie 
roadg, tbe gigng of the inng. N. and 7tb nur., tl. Si). 

2. The act or practice of giving special instruc- 
tion or training, as for a college examination or 
an athletic contest. 

COach-lcaTCBt (kdch'lovz), n.pl. Blinds; some- 
sofa coach and cou- 


coachlet (koch'let), n. [< coach + dim. -let.) 
A small couch. 

In my light little coaehlet I could breathe freer. 

Carlyle, French Rev., HI. 1. 8. 

COachmaker (kooh'ma^k^r), n. A man who 
carries on the business of making coaches, or 
who is employed in making them ; a oarriage- 
builder. 

coachman (kooh'm;tn), n. ; pi. coachmen (-men). 
1 . A man who drivm a coach. 

Be thou my Coach-man, and now Cheek and loule 
With Pheehug tTharlot let my Chariot roule. 

Sylvetter, tr. of T)u Bartag'g Weekg, 1. 4. 
8. In ichth., a serranoid fish, Dales auriga: 
same as charioteer, 3. 

coachmanship (kdoh'man-ship), n. [< coach- 
man + ship.] Skill in driving coaches. 

coach-master (kdch'm&8''t6r), n. One who 
owns or lets carriages. 

coach-ofice (koch'of'is), n. In England, a 
booking-oCBee for stage-coach passengers and 
parcels. 

coach-screw (kSoh'skrtt), «. A screw with a 
V- shaped thread and a square head, like that 
of a machine-bolt, used in coach-building. 

coach-stand (kooh'stand), n. A place where 
coaches stand for hire. 

COach-trimmer (koch 'trim'^r), n. A workman 
who prepares and finishes the lace, linings, and 
other trimmings for carriage-builders. 
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coach-whip (kftch'hwip), n. 1 . A whip intended 
to be uBodf in driving a coach. — 8. Naut.. the 
long pennant hoisted at the royalmast-head of a 
man-of-war. — 8. [Without the hyphen. ] In her- 
pct., a harmless oolubrino serpent of the genus 
Masticophia (which see): so c^ed from its long 
slender form. There are aeveral gpecleg, aa M.Jtaf/elU- 
/ormie, iiihabltir.g gimtlierly portlongof the United Stateg. 

A eoachtehip, a gnako much like the common black 
anakc In form, Imt In color a very dark brown gi 


thlrdi of Ita length, the other third to the tiu of the tall 
lielng^ a light to ap^araiicc.^from tne peculiar 


markingg, much like the loi 


— j, from 
. a whip. 

Set. Amer., N, 8., IVII, 7. 


coaohwood (kooh'wCd), «. The Ceratopetalum 
m)etalum, a large saxinragaceous tree of New 
Soutli Wales, furnishing a soft, close-grained, 
fragrant wood valued for cabinet-work, 
coact (k^akt'), t- [< L. eoactare, constrain, 
force, freq. of edgere, pp. eoactua, oonstraiu : see 
cogent. The L. eoactare is the ult. source of E. 
squat and squasht^, q. v.] To compel ; force. 

Hpeak to him, fellow, apeak to him I I'll have none of 
this eoaeted, unnatural dumhnegg to my house. 

B. Jonton, Kpicume, Hi. 2. 
Tito inhabltanta were eoaeted to render the city. 

Sir M. Hale. 

co-act (ko-akt'), ». <• [< co-l^ + acf.] To act 

together. 

If I tell how these two did co-act, 

Shall I not He in publishing a truth ? 

Shak., T. and C., v. 2. 

coaction (ko-ak'shpn), ». [< L. coactio(n-), < 

coffcro, constrain: see coact.) Force; compul- 
sion, either in restraining or in impelling. 

All outward co-action la coni 
orty. Bp. Burnet, 

coactive (kp-ak'tiv), a. [< L. as if ^coaetivus, 
< eoactus, pp. of cogere, constrain : see coact 
and -«’c.J Forcing; compulsory; having the 
power to impel or restrain. 

The egtabllahing a eoaetive or coercive jurUdlctlon over 
the clergy and whole dioeeas. 

Je.r. Taylor, Works (ed, 1885), II. 172. 
to eoaetive power, even over heretics. 
Milman, Latin Christiauity, xil. 7. 
The eoaetive force of this motive [Duty] is altogether In- 
dependent of aurruunding circumatanceg, and of all forms 
of belief. Ueky, Burop. Morals, I. 180. 

CO-activo (k6-ak'tiv), a. [< co-^ + active.] 
Acting in concurrence, 
with what's unreal tlioii eoaetive art. Shak., W. T., 1. 2. 

coactively (k^ak'tiv-li), adv. In a compulsory 
manner. 

co-activity (kd-ak-tiv'i-ti), n. [< co-active + 
-ity. ('I. activity,] Unity of or union in action. 
Dr. 11, More. 

co-actor ^o-ak'tor), n. [< eo-act H- -or, Cf. 
actor,] One who" acts jointly with another or 
others. 

coadaptation (kd-ad-ap-t&'shpn), n. [< co-t + 
adaptation.] Mutual or reciprocal adaptation: 
as, the coadaptation of the parts of the hip- 
joint. (hven. 

coadapted (kd-^ap'ted), a. [< co-t + adapt- 
ed, pp. of adapt, r.J Mutually or reciprocally 
adapted: as, ** coadapted pulp and tooth,” Owen. 
coai^acence (ko-a-ja'sens), n. [< coadjacent: 
see snee, and cf. at^'aeence.] Adjacence or 
nearness of several things to one another; the 
state of being coailjacent; contiguity. 

The result o( hts [Aristotle's] oxamlnatlun is that there 
are lour modes of association : namely, by proximity to 
time, by slmttarity, by contrast, by eoaajaeeivee In space ; 
or three, If proximity in time and eoadjaeenee to space bo 
taken under one head. Pop, Bncyc. 

coadjacent (ko-f^j&'^nt), a. [< oo-i + a^a- 

cent^ Mutually adjacent; near each other; 
contiguous in space and time. 

The coadjacent is of some dlfflculty; for I do not now 
think it probable that Aristotle by this meant to douoto 
mere vicinity to space. It Is manifost that Aristotle, imder 
this head, intended to Include whatever stands as part 
and part of the samo whole. Sir W. Hamilton, Kold, Note D. 

coadjnment (ko-aj'^-ment), n. [< eo-^ + adju- 
ment.] Mutual assistance. Johnson. [Rare.1 
coadjnst (kfi-a-just'), v. t. [< co-i -t- 
To adjust mutually or reciprocally; fit to each 
other. Owen. 

coadjnstment (ko-a-just'mgnt), n. [< eoadjust 
+ -ment. Cf. cui^tmenf.] Mutual or recipro- 
cal adjustment. 

coadjutant (kp-aj'O-tant), o. and n. [< eo-i 
-(■ atyutant] 1. a. Helping; mnt^Uy assist- 
ing or operating. 

Thractiis eoadjtitant, and the war 
Of flercc Euroolydon. J. Philipe. 

n. n. A coadjutor; a colleague. 

tome of hit eoad^utante being tonohed, not In 
but with the disappointment of their work. 

Soger Jforih, Bxamen, p. IIM. 


coadljntatort (kp-aj'O-tft-tgr), n. [< oo-i -f od. 
jutator.] A coadjutor. 

I do purpose ... to act as a eoadjutator to the law. 

Smollett, Launcelot Greaves, IL 

coadjQte (ko-Mfit'), v. t. [Inferred from coa^ 
jutor; or < CO-* + afWute.j To help or assist 
mutually or reciprocally; cooperate. 

Whereas those higher hills to view fair Tone that stand,. 
Her coadjntina Springs with much content behold. 

Drayton, Polyolblon, 111. 421. 

coadjntive (ko-a-jfl'tiv), o, [< coadjute + -ive.] 
Mutually assisting; coadjutant; cooperating. 
[Bare.] 

A eoadjutive cause. Peltham, Resolves, 1. 66. 

coadjutor (ko-a-jO'tor), n. [< L. coadjutor, < 
00 -, together, + axljutor, a helper: see co-l and 
a^utor.] 1. One who aids another; an assis- 
tant; a iielper; an associate in occupation. — 
8. One who is empowered or appointed to per- 
form the duties or another. Johnson. Specifi- 
cally — 3. The assistant of a bishop 'or other 
prolate. A permanent coadjutor may or may 
not be appointed, with right of succession. 
=8yn. 1,. Aeuoeiate, Friend, Companion, etc. (see aeeo- 
ciate), fellnw-workor, auxiliary, cobperator. — 3. Coadju- 
tor, Suffragan. Bach of these Is an assistant to a bishop, 
but the coadjutor is aDpointed as assistant and often as 
successor to an old ana Infirm bisliop, to relieve him from 
work : the euffragan Is assistant to a bishop whose see la 
too large, and has charge of a speclflc portion of It, the 
bishop principal rotiialiiiiig In charge of the central por- 
tion. 


coa^ntorshi^ (ko-a-jd'tgr-ship), 1 


coadjtt- 

^ ^ Assistance; cottperation. Pope. 
— 2. The office or employment of a coadjutor, 
coadjntress (k6-a-j6'’tre8), n, [< coadjutor + 
-css.] A female assistant or helper. 

of Justice. 

tr. of Plutarch, p. 1068. 

coadjntrix (kfi-a-jfi'triks), n, [As if L., fom. of 
coaegutor.] Same as coaifjutress. 

Boltngbroke and his euadjutrix. 

Smollett, Illst. Bug., 1. 11. f 40(0rd MS.). 

coadjuvancy (kg-aj'b-vp-si), n. [< ooadjuvant, 
in lit. adj. sense ‘ helping in union with’: see 
-ancy.] Assistance ; cottporation ; concurrent 
help. Sir T, Browne. [Rare.] 
coaojuvant (kg-nj'O-vaut), a. and n, [< co-1 
+ adjmant.] I. a. Assisting; cooperating 
with. 

n. n. An assistant ; a promoting agent ; spe- 
cifically, in med., an iuf^edient in a prescrip- 
tion designed to increase the effect of another 
ingredient. 

coadjuvatef, n. A coadjutor, 
coadnate (ko-ad'nut), a. [< co-l + adnate.] 
Same as adnate. 

coadunate, coadnnated (ko-ad'ii-nat, -na-ted). 


iui*n.o OHO tti-ouo- j 01. ui-onv), \ u, aa, : 

E. at, + unue = E. one,] United or joined. 

If the mutre U charac.toriaticalf)' Homeric as say these 
Infldels, then is tliu present text (so Inextricably coadu- 
rutted with tbe metre), n|)on their own showing, the good 
old Homeric text — anil no mistake. 

De Qui/mey, Homer, ilL 
Speciflcally — (o) In mfoni., united without twrceptible gr- 
tfcnlatiun; connate, (b) In bof., same as odnafr. I 
coadunatlon (kg-ad-fi-ua'shon), n. [< LL. co- 
adunaUo(n-), < coadunare: see coadunate.] The 
union of different substances or parts in one 
mass. [Rare.] 

Ill the coaduiuttion and conjunction of parU, the title 
Is Arm, hut not at all in distinction and separation. 

Jer. Taitlor, Works (ed. 1886), I. 190. 

coadnnltion (ko-ad-u-nish'on), n. [Var. of co- 
adunation, after uwtte.] Same as coadunation. 
coadventure (ko-ad-ven'tyr), 1 ). prot. and 
pp. coadventureJ ppr. coadventuring. [< co-1 + 
adventure, ».] To share with one or more in an 
adventure or a speculation. Howell. 
coadventure (ko-ad-ven'tOr), n. [< CO-1 -f. ad- 
venture, n.] An adventure in which two or more 
are sharers. 

coadventurer (k6-ad-ven'tqr-6r), n. [< co-1 + 
adventurer,] A fellow-adventurer. Howell. 
coaetaneons, contaneonsly. See coetaneous, 
coetaneouslu, 

coafforest (ko-a-for'est), v, t. [< co-1 afforest] 
To convert into a forest, or add to a forest. 
See afforest 


coagency (kd-a'jgn-si), n. [< co-1 + ageney.] 
Jouit agency; coiiperatiiig power. Coleridge. 

Those fascinations of solitude which, when aoUng aa 
a co-ageney with nnreaiated grief, end in the pwadoxlcal 
result at making out of grief itself a luxury. 

De ituineey, Autoblog. ^tohss, p. H 



c(Mm«nt 

assistan 


V (k6-§'j9ii«. ». [< + atfont.} An 

int at astooiate in an aot ; an aooomplioe. 

Your doom to then 

■ ilyourmtool 

and FI., Knight of Malta, 
[tate (ko-aj'i-t&t), v. t. ; pret. and pp. co- 
' ppr. coamtatinff. [< LL. coagitatus^ 


coagmentt (kd-ag-ment')> v. t. [< L. eoagmen- 
tare, join, donnect, cement, < coagmentum, a 
joining, < *e<hagere, *eo-igere, edgere, bring to- 
gether: see cogent, and of. ooagulum, cooof.] 
To congregate or heap together. Qlamille. 
coagmimtationt (k^ag-men-t&'shgn), n. [< L. 
coagmimtatio{n-), < eoagmentare, pp. coagmenta- 
tus, join, connect: see coagmenCj Collection 
into a mass; union; conjunction. 

Wheresoever there ie a eoagmentatUm at many, the low- 
est [shall] be knit to the highest by that which being inter- 
jacent may cause each to cleave unto other, and so all to 
continue one. Hooker, Eccles. Polity, vlli. 2. 

Cooi/ntentation of words. .B. ^onson, Discoveries, 
coagnla. n. Plural of coagulum. 
coagnlabili^ (k^-ag^u-la^il'i-ti), n. [< ooagu- 
lame: see -oility.} The capacity of being co- 
agulated. 

coagulable (ko-ag'u-la-bl), o. [< ooagul(ate) + 
•aote.] Capable of becoming coagulated; ca- 
pable of changing from a liquid to an inspis- 
sated state: as, coagulable lymph. 

The production of any eoagvlaJbU exudation. 

Quain, Med. Diet., p. SBC. 

coagulant (ks-ag'q-lftnt), n. [< L. coagulan{U)a, 
ppr. of coagulare: see coagulate, v.] A sub- 
stance that produces coagulation. 

■ et. andpp. coop- 

I. eoagulatus, pp. 

„ , , „ lum, a means of 

curdling, rennet, also lit. a bond, tie : see coagu- 
lum.] X. trans. 1. To curdle; congeal; clot; 
change from a fluid into a curd-like or thick- 
ened mass: as, to coagulate blood; rennet coag- 
ulates milk. 

The cheese-wife knowetli it as well as the philosopher, 
that sour runnet doth coagulate her milk into a curd. 

Raleigh, Hist World, Pref., p. 4C. 

Spirits attenuate, wliicli the cold doth congeal and coag- 
ulale. Bacon, f^at. Ulst. 

Sf. To crystallize, argyn. To thicken, clot, concrete. 

n. intrane. 1. To curdle or become clotted; 
congeal or become congealed. 

spirit of wine commixed with milk, a third part spirit 
of wine and two parts milk, coagulateth little, but min- 
gleth. Bacon, Kat. Hist. 

About the third part of the oil olive . . . did there co- 
agulate into a whiUsh body, almost like butter. Bogle. 
8t. To become crystallized, 
coainilatet (kq-ag'q-lat), a. [< ME. eoagulat, 
< L. eoagulatus, pp. : see the verb.] Coagu- 
lated; curdled; clotted. 

Combust materes and eoagulat. 

Chaucer, Prol. to Canon's Yeoman's Tale, L 258. 

O’er-sized with coagulate gore. Shak., Hamlet, U. 2. 

coagulation (ko-ag-u-la'shon), «. [< L. coagu- 
latio(n-), < coagulare: see coagulate, v.] 1. 
The act of changing from a fluid to a thickened 
curd-like state, well exemplified by the clotting 
of blood; the state of being coa^lated. — 2t. 
The change from a fluid to a solid state, as in 
crystallization.— 3. A mass or quantity of co- 
agulated matter : a curd; a clot.- ~ 


when a small portion of tissue is out off from the circula- 
tion, but remains surrounded by, or at least continuous 
with, tissue in which the blood continues to circulate. The 
cells of the tissue become smaller, distorted, shining, and 
the nuclei dlsMpear.— Coagulation of tbs blood, the 
production of flMnients of llbrlu in the blood, running in 
every direction, thus forming a spongy mass in which the 
blood-corpuscles are caught; this mass then contracts, 
squeexing out the serum. 

coagnlative (k^ag'iji-l§r-tiv), a. [< ML. coagu- 
lativus, < L. coagulatue: see coagulate, v., and 
-ive.] Oausingooagulation: as, “eoagulative 
power,” Boyle, Works, I. 423. 
coagulator (k^ag'ij-la-tqr), n. [< coagulate + 
-orT] Anything that causes coa^ation. 

Globulin, added under proper conditions, to serous elTu- 
slon, is a coagulator of that effusion, giviugrtoe to the de- 
velc^ment of fibrin in it 

Huadeg and Toumant, Physiol,, { 80. 

coagulator (k^ag'iq-la-tq-ri), a. [< coagulate 
+ -<My.] Tending to coagulate, 
ooagulum (k^-ag'u-lnm), n.; pi. coagula (-Itt). 
CNL., < L. coagulum, a means of ourdling, ren- 
net, also* lit. a bond, tie, < *co-agere, ^co-igere, 
cSgere, bring together, gather, collect, compel: 

If, and of. coaett uoogmesf.] 1. A oo- 

aaas, ao ouzd, eto.; spe^oally, in 


mod., ablood-olot. — flf. A substance that causes 
coagulation, as rennet; a coagulant. Crabb. 
CCM (k6^') n. [< 00-1 -I- «fdl.] 1. A fel- 
low-helper. — 8. Conjunctive assistance. Pope. 
epaita (k^i'tft), n. [B. Amer.] A South Amer- 
ican monkey, Ateles panieeus, about 18 inches in 
len^h. See Atelea, and out under epider-monkey, 
coaiti, n. Same as eoati. 
coak^ (kok), n. and v. See coke^. 
coak^ (kdk), n. [Also ■written cog and eogg, 
and perhaps the same as cog^ (of a wheel) ; of. 
W. cocoa, a cog of a wheel.] 1. In ship-carp,, 
a projection from the end of a piece of wood or 
timber fitting into a hole in another piece to 
join them, or a cylinder or pin let into the ends 
of both pieces. 

The coake ... are Intended to support the l>olts. 

Fineham, Ship-building, ii. 8. 
8. Naut., a square metallic bushing in the cen- 
tral pole of the sheave of a block, through which 
the pin passes. 

coak^ (kok), V. t. [< eoak ^, «.] In ahip-carp., to 
unite together, as the ends of two pieces of 
wood, by means of coaks. 
coaken (ko'kn), «. f. [E.dial. Cf.ohofcci.] To 
strain in vomiting. 

coaks (kSks), w. pi. [PL of coakk.l Cinders. 
[Prov. Eng.] 

COakum (kd'f^kum), n. [Origin obscure.] A 
name of the garget or poke, Phytolacca de- 
candra. 

coal (k61), n. [Early mod. E. cole, < ME. cole, 
col, < AS. cot, neut., = OPries. kole, NPries. 
koal, f., = MD. kole, D. kool, t, = MLG. kole, 
kale, LG. kiite, also kot, kal, f., =s OHG. chol, 
MHG. kol, neut., OHG. cholo, kolo, MHG. kole, 
kol, m., G. kohle, f., = Icel. Norw. 8w. kol = 
Dan. kul, neut., coal (in both senses), orig. a 
burning coal ; perhaps connected -with Ir. Gael. 
gual, coal, and ult. with Skt. y/jval, burn bright, 
flame. The Goth, word for a bur^g coal was 
hauri, perhaps akin to AS. hearth, E. hearth. 
Ci, F. houille, Walloon hoie, ML. hulUe, mineral 
coal; Gr. &vupa^, a burning coal, also mineral 
coal (soo anthracite), L. earbo(n-), a burning 
coal, charcoal, in mod. use mineral coal (see 
carbon).^ 1. A piece of wood or other com- 
bustible substance, either ignited or burning (a 
“live coal” or “glowing coal”), or burned out 
or charred (a “dead coal,” charcoal, cinder). 

A quic col bernludo op« ane hyeape of dyeado eolee [A 
live coal burning uimu a heap of dead coala]. 

Agenbite of Jnwgt, p. 206. 
To cold eolee ache aobal bo brent. 

WUliamofPaleme (K. E. T. 8.), 1. «67. 

Aa eoale are to burning eoale, and wood to fire, ao la a 
oontentloua man to kindle atrife. Trov.'xxvi. 21. 

If he could burn ua all Into one coal, 

We have deaerv’d It. Shak., Cor., Iv. 6. 

2. A solid and more or less distinctly stratified 
mineral, varying in color from dark-brown to 
blacl^ brittle, combustible, and used as a fuel, 
not fusible without decomposition, and very 
insoluble. It la the reauU of the tranatormatton of or- 
ganic matter, and to diatlngutohed by ita foaail origin from 
charcoal (def. 1), which to obtained by the direct carbuiii- 
zatiou of wood. (See coal-plant.) Coal alwaya contalna more 
or leaa earthy matter, which to left behind in the form of 
aah after combuation. The quantity of the aah varlea con- 
aldorabiy, but In good coal doea not uaually exceed from 6 
to 10 per cent, in weight. Coal can, however, be uaed for 
fuel, in default of a better material, when the amount of 
aah to much larger than tbto. Coal cunaiata eaaentlally of 
carbon, togotlier with hydrogen, oxygen, and nitrogen ; 
and auiphuT to rarely if ever abtont. The moat general 
aubdivUlon of coal to Into hard and aqff. The former to 
that coal which conatota almoat entirely of carbon ; tho 
latter to that in which Uiere to a conaiderable percentage 
of hydrogen. Hard cool to generally called anthracite ; 
bitwninoue coal, or aimply coal, to the dealgnatlun of the 
ordinary soft coal almoat everywhere In general uae where 
coal to burned, except in tho eaatern and Atlantic United 
Statea. In anthracite the bltumlnoui or volatile matter 
conatltutea uaually leaa than 7 per cent, of the whole ; in 
aoft or bitumlnoua coal it to uaually more than 18 per cent. 
Coal intermediate In character between anthracite and 
bitumlnoua coal 'to called eemi^inthraeite or eemi-bitu- 
minout, according oa it approachea anthracite or bituml- 
noua coal more nearly in cnaraoter. The material driven 
off from coal on Igninon to not really bitumen, for coal ia 
Inaoluble, while bitumen to aoluble. The name cornea from 
the fket that bitumlnoua coal behavea on being heated 
very much aa bitumen ttaelf doea — that to, it awelto up 
more or leaa, fuaea together, and buma with a bright flame 
and conaiderable denae amoke. Coal ocoura In all the 
geological formationa, from the loweat in which land- 


land, Franco, Germany, _ 

nearly all of the aame geological age, and to obtained from 
the formation called the Corhonlferoui. (8ee earbon(f»roue . ) 
The coal of Auatialla, India, and a pari of that of China 


aee eogetn 

agalam 


tPaleoaoto. There to alao a Ime quantity 

of good ooal In varioua parta of the world in formationa 
— in more recent than we Heaoaolo. In genaraL how- 
r, from tha ttma «f tha Oarboaifarou on, Am oonddtioui 


were continually growing leaa favorable for the formation 
of coal on a large acale ; ao that each auooeaalve age haa 
leaa ooal to ahow, and that on an average of poorer quality 
than the coal of the true Cariioulferoua epoch. (See lig- 
nite.) Atoo called rione-coof, mineral coal, and formerly 
tea-coal. [Coal In thia aenae ia uaed aa a collective noun 
without a plural ; but In Great Britain the plural form 
to alao uaea in speaking of a quantity of coal, with refer- 
ence to the pieces coinjioaing It : as, to lay in a supply of 
coal*; put more cool* on the fire.] 

Col groweth vnder loud. 

Trevita, tr. of lligden'a Polychronicon, I. 899. 

rUd the rest. 
hpe, Dunclad, U. 282. 
Albert COaL Same aaofftertito.— Blind ooal. BeeMfndl. 
— Boghead ooal, a variety of cannel-coal found on the 
estato ol Boghead, near Bathgate, in Scotland, which to ex- 
tensively uaed for the manufacture of parattln and olto. It 
to an excellent gaa-coal, but too costly to bo uaed fur that 
purpose. It is also called Torbane ifill mineral and tor- 
hanlte.—'BO'tvy coal, a Tertiary lignite or brown-coal, 
occurring in beds from 2 to 10 feet thick, in pipe-olw, at 
Bovey Tracey in Devonshire, England. It la an inflarn- 
mablu foaail, reaemliling in many of ita properties bltu- 
mlimus coal. Its structure is fissile, and Ita cross-fracture 
oven or conoholdal, with a resinous and somewhat shining 
luster. It to brittle, burns witli a weak Hame, and exhales 
an odor which U guneralto dtoagreealilo. — BuokWhoat 
coal. 8eu iiucku’Aeat.— Ooal-bozllic bit. See Met.— 
Delve of coals. See Fibrous coaL Same aa 

mothrr-of-eoal (which aee, below).— Hotber-Of-OOal, » 
soft black substance, resembling charcoal in apmarance, 


itself. Also called fibrous eoal,fo**il charcoal, and mfn- 
smf cAareoaf.— Small coaL (at) Little wood coals for- 
inerly used to light fires. Oag. (b) Same aa tlaak.—TO 
blow a coalt, to klndlo strife. 

It to you 

Hath bhmn thia coal betwixt my lord and me. 

Shak., Hen. VIII., iL 4. 
To call or haul over the ooals, to call to a strict or se- 
vere account ; reprimanii.— To cany OOalBt. Sea carry. 
— To carry ooaie to Newcastle. See carry.— To heap 
coals of fire on one’s bead (a phrase derived from the 
scriptural use : see quotation), to excite i-umorse and re- 
nentanre in one who has done on injury, by rendering to 
liim good fur tlie evil. 

If thine enemy bnnger, feed him ; if he thirst, give him 
drink : for in so doing thou ahalt heap coal* (f fire on hi* 
head. Itom. xU. 20, 

To Stir coalst, to quarrel, or stir up strife. 

After aocUo sorte did he vpbraid to the people their 
rashe and viiaduUed tliering of cole*, anil arlsingea to 
warre, J. UdaU, tr. of Erasmus's Apophthegms, p. 828. 
coal (kol), t>. [ss D. kolen, warm with coals, = 
ML(i. kolen = G. kohlen = 8w. kola, bum to 
charcoal; from the noun.] I, trans. 1, To 
bum to coal or charcoal ; mako into coal ; char. 

Charcoal of roots, being coaled Into great pieces, laata 
longer than ordinary charcoal. Bacon, Nat Hist, | 776. 

The beat charcoal was made ol oak. 'Iho wooda appear 
to have been coaled at intervals of about twenty years, or 
even loss. F. and Q., 6th aer., XI. 128. 

8. To mark or dolinoato with charcoal. [Bare.] 


3. To provide with coal ; furnish a supply of 
coal to or for : as, to coal a steamship or a loco- 
motive. 

The lamllord and squire of the parish, who had alwaya 
blanketed and coaled hia pwrer netghlKiura In the winter. 

FortnighUy Rev., N. 8., XL. 88. 

He uaed two Area, which were coaled alternately. 

Thurston, Hteam-Engluc, p. 126. 

II. intrans. To take in coal for use as fuel : 
as, the vessel coaled at Portsmouth. 

At the twelfth station wo coaled. Tlie train ended in 
the desert here. W. fl. Ruteell, Diary in India, I. 86. 

Admiral Lespes remains at anchor before Kelung, ao as 
to prevent Chinese veaaeto from coaling. 

The Atneriean, VIII. 801. 

coala, n. See koala. 

coal-backer (kol'bak^^r), n. A man who is 
engaged in carrying co^ on his back from a 
shm to the wagons. Mayhew. [Eng.] 

coal-barge (kol'barj), n. A flat-bottomed river- 
boat for transporting ooal. [U. 8.] 

coal-basin (km'b&'sn), ». In geol., a depres- 
sion or basin formed by the subsidence at the 
center, or upheaval at the edges, of the older 
rocks, in which the various strata of the Car- 
boniferous system or coal-measures lie. ^e 
coaUmeaaurea. 

coal-bed (kdl'bed), n. A formation in which 
there are strata of ooal; a bed or stratum of 
coal. 

coal-bin (kdl'bin), n. A bin or receptacle for 
coal. 

coal-black (kdl'blak), a, and n. [< ME. cole- 
blak, colblak, < col, coal, + blak, black.] I. a, 
Black as a coal, or as charcoal, or, as often in 
modem use, black as mineral ooal; very blaek. 



coal-black 

There he wm eiiow-whlte tofore, 

Ever afterward coleUaek therfore 
He hail tranafornied. 

Gmter, Ciinf. Amnnt., I. 80e. 

U. n. A doop black like that of charcoal ; or 
a deep, ebining black with a nlight bluish tinge, 
like tnat of iiuthrncite coal, 
coal-box (kol'bokH), M. A box for holding coal, 
coal-brand (kor brand), M. A name for the 
smut of wlicat, (Intilaj/u sci/aium. [Prov. Enc.] 
OOal-brasa (kol'brks), n, A name given to the 
iron pyrites found in the eoal-measuros, which 
is employed in the manufacture of copperas, 
and also in alkali-w'orks for the sulphur it con- 
tains. Commonly used in the plural, 
coal-breaker (kdl'bra'kCrb n. 1. One engaged 
in breaking into convoulout size the larger 
masses of coal as they come from the mine, or 
in attending upon a raaohino used for that pur- 
pose. — 2. A machine for breaking coal *, by ex- 
tension, the whole structure or building in which 
the various processes of breaking, sorting, and 
cleaning coal are carried on. Such itructiirei are 
plaoisl «t the eiitranuu* of iiilnua, and are often of (?rcut 
extent. The coal l» delivered at the top to the lireakor* 
proper, and pautes downward thnniKh the works to the 
bins or to Uie coal-chntos, whero It is dticImrKed into the 
cars that enter the lower part of the structure. Ooiil- 
breakers were flrst used lu the Pennsylvania untliraclte 
region in ist.'i. 

coal-bnnkcr (kdl'bung''k 6 r), n. A ]dace for 
storing coal for use ; spooifioally, in stoamshiiis, 
the place where coal for the furnace is stored, 
coal-car (kdl'kkr), n. A freight-oar designed 
especially for carrying coal, sometimes made 
of iron, with a drop-bottom. 
coal-carrier (kol'kar^i-er), v. One who or that 
which is employed in carrying coal, 
ooaloarrlcrlyt (kol'kar'i-dr-li), a. [< coal-car- 
ricr + -iyi.] Like a coal-carrier. 

Peter Ploii-ail, . . . tliat eoalcarrierty clown. 

iyi/p nflifHUfd Oloxlltt's Dodsley). 
OOal-chtlte (kol'shdt), n. A trough or spout 
dowu which coal sliues from a biu or pocket to 
a locomotive tender, or to vessels, carts, or cars, 
coal-drop (kdl'drop), n. A broad, shallow in- 
clined trough down which coal is discharged 
from a whara into tho hold of a vessel, 
coal-dust (kdrdust), n. The dust of coal ; pow- 
dered coal. 


C 0 al^(kdl'fl 8 h),». l=:G.koM^eh.) A gadoid 
fish, PoUachkui virem or carbonartus, named 
from tho color of its back, it grows to the length 
of 2 or 8 feet, and weighs from 10 to 80 iioitiids. It is found 



eoalcryf (k6'16r-i), n. [< coal + -cry. Cf. col- 
liery. A colliery. Woodward. 
coalesce (ko-a-les'), v- ».J pret. and pp. coa- 
lesced, ppr. coalescing. [< L. coalescerc, grow to- 
gether, < CO-, together, + alcscere, grow up, < 
alere, nourisn: see aliment.] 1. To grow to- 
gether; unite by growth into one body. 

In the liiimeruB of the Hanati the bicipital groove isob- 
aoktu, the two tuberosities coalescinif, as In tlie Cetacea. 

iP. //. Flower, Osteology, p. 2ri0. 

The middle division of tlie liody of Limulns exhibits 
markings whiub indicate that It Is composed of, at fewest, 
six cottletee.d somites. Huxley, Aiiat. Invert., p. 22H. 
2. To combine or be collected or joined, so as 
to form one body. 

When they [vapouis] begin to codeiee and constitute 
globules. Fewton. 

Hence — 3. To come or join together; imite so 
as to form ono party, commuiuty, or the like : 
as, political parties sometimes coalesce. 

The circumstances of tlie tentli century led tlie English 
kingdoms in Hrltain, naturally and necessarily, to coaUece 
in the sliaiH) of a consolidated kingdom. 

S. A. Freeman, Amcr. Lecta., p. 18«. 

coalescence (kS-a-les'ens), n. [< coalescent: 
see -encc.] 1. Tho act of coalescing or unit- 
ing; tho state of being intimately joined. 

That he sliould not be aware of the future coaleecenee of 
these boilies into one. Glanville, Prebxlstence of Souls, il. 
2. In bot., the organic union of similar parts. 
COalescency (ko-a-les'qn-si), n. [s= cofilesccnoe : 
see -ency.] Tendency lo grow together or unite. 
Bp. Qanaen, 

coalescent (kd-a-les'ent), a. and n. [< L. coa- 
lescen(i-)8, ppr. of coalescere, grow together: 
see coalesce.] I. a. Growing together; unit- 
ing so as to form one body: in hot., properly 
ap^ied to tho organic cohesion of similar parts. 

XL «. One who or that which coalesces. Afhe- 
ntmtm. 

coal-exchange (kdl'eks-ch&uj*), n. A market 
for the sate of coal; speoihcally, a place for 
transactions in coal on a large scale, 
coal-field (kSl'feld), n. In geol., a general name 
for any area over which coal occurs somewhat 
oonneotodly aud in some quantity, and where 
coal is or may be worked to such an extent as 
to be of economical importance, one coal-field U 


Coalfltli, or Pollock {.Poltackiut virtn 


111 great numbers about the Orkney islaiidt and the north- 
ern parts of Great nritaln. Tho Ihih and Its fry are kimwii 
by a great variety of local names. In tho United States 
generally ealled pollock. 

coal-fitter (kol'flt'dr), n, Seey?«<yl, 5, 
coal-gas ( km'gas), n. 1 . The gas which is given 
out by burning coal. — 2. A mixture of gases 
and vapors, ohiotty combustible, which is em- 
ployed to produco the gas-light in common use. 
It is olitained by heating bltumliious coal in closed iron 
vessels without access of air, and removing as completely 
as possible from the vapors thus formed all inoonibiutlble 
and sulphurous gases. Tho following is an average analy- 
sis of ordinary ci>al-gas: hydrogen, 48.(i8 percent. ; marsh- 
gas, 34. PO ; carlionie oxld, 0.64 ; olefiant gas, 4,08 ; tetry- 
leiio, 2.38; sulphureted hydrogen, 0.20 ; niimgen, 2.40; 
cHrlHinlu acid, 8.07. It also contains traces of ammonia, 
carlmn dlsulphid, cyanogen, and oxygen.— Oool-gM 
charcoal. Same os //ae-earton (which se^umlor carbon). 
coal-goose (kol'gd^, n. A local British name 
for tuo cormorant, Phalaerocorax carbo, from 
its color. 

coal-heaver (kdl'he'vir), n. One employed in 
tho moving or shoveling of coal, in loading or 
discharging coal-ships, in shoveling coal from 
the coal-bunkers of a steam-vossol to the fur- 
naces, etc. ; a coal-passor. 
coal-hod (kdrhod), w. A hod for carrying coal 
and putting it on the fire, 
coal-hole (kol'hol), n. 1. A trap in the side- 
walk for the reception of coal to be stored in 
a cellar beneath. — 2. A coal-cellar, [Eng.] — 
3. Naut., that part of a ship’s hold lying near 
to tho after-magazine oontaining coal, wood, 
etc. [Eng.] 

coal-hood, coaly-hood (kol'hdd, -l-hiid), n. [So 
called from their black crown.] 1 . The bull- 
finch. — 2. The coal-tit. 

coal-hoodie (kdl'hdd'^i), n. 1. Same as coal- 
hood. — 2. A name of tho black-beaded bunt- 
ing, Emberiea schwnicla. 

coal-hulk (kdl'hulk), n. A vessel kept, usual- 
ly at foreign stations, for supplying steamers 
with coal. 

coalier, «. See collierK 
coallug (kd'ling), n. [Verbal n. of coal, t>.] 
Tho process of suppling or taking in coal for 
use : as, tho coaling of a steamer or locomotive; 
a coaling-Hta,t\on or coaling-ythATt. 
coallsed. P- a- Bee coalised. 
coalite (Ko'a-llt), a. [< L. coalitm, pp. : see the 
verb.] Unilted or coalesced: applied specifi- 
cally, in enUnn., to parts structurally or usually 
separated when they are closely united without 
a dividing incisure or suture, as the scutellum 
when it is connate with tho pronotum, or the 
prolegs of a caterpillar when those of a pair are 

— — 1 .. .11 being sometimes aistinc* 

, one ill which the segments a 


the mites. 

COalltet (ko'ft-lit), V. [< L. coalitue.pp. of coa- 
lescere : see 'coalesce.] L intrans. To unite or 
coalesce. 

Let them continue to eoalite. JMittpbroke, Parties, xlx. 

n. trans. To cause to unite or coalesce. 

Time has . . . blended and eoalited the conquered with 
the conquerors. Furke, To Sir H. Langrishe. 

coalition (kd-a-lish'qn), n. [sa F. coalition = 
Sp. coalioion = Pg. 'coalifSo ss It. eoalieiom, < 
ML. e.oaliHo(n-), < li. ooaleaoere, pp. coalitus, co- 
alesce; see coalesce and. coalite.] 1. Union in 
a body or mass ; a coming together, as of sep- 
arate oodles or parts, and their union through 
natural causes in one mass or whole : as, a oo- 
alilkm of atoms or particles. 

Tts necessary that these squandered atoms should con- 
vene and unite into great masses ; without such a toali- 
fton the chaos must hare rsignsd to all eternity. Bentley. 

2. Voluntary union of individual persons, i>ar- 
tios, or states; particularly, a temporary oom- 


OOKl-plft&t 

Mnitig of parties or factions for the attaiiuaent 
of a special end; alliance. Among the moat fa- 
mous coalitions ol history were those formed at differeiit 
thues by other European powers against PWinoe during 
the wars succeeding the flrst Erunch revolution. 

ITiey [tlio Jews! can never i-educe themselves to such a 
CoalUUm and Unity as may make a Republic, Principality, 
or Kingdom. Howell, Letters, 1. vi. U. 

Because Lord Shelburne had gainetl the king's ear, . . . 
the latter formed a coalition with Ixird North whose per- 
son and whoso policy he had spent bis whole life In decry- 
ing. Brougham, Vox. 

The coalition had. in the course of the year, lost one 
valuable member and gained anotiier. 

Macaulay, Hist Eng., xtL 
- Syn. 3. Alliance, League, Confederacy, etc. (see tAlU 
ante), comtilnation, copartnership. 

coalltioner (kd-a-lish'gn-Ar), n. [< coalition + 
-<tri.] A coalitionist. ’ [Rare.] 
coalitionist (ko-arlish'eu-ist), «. [< coalition 
+ -isf.] One who favors coalition, or who is a 
member of a coalition. 

A coalition of the Kepublioans and of tho party of peace 
and order produced the Tillers Government and then a 
cliiiiige in the balance of thu eoalitionUti produced the 
Government of Marshal MacMahnn. 

a. Amoe, Science of Politics, vi. 
coalized (ko'a-lizd), p. a. [< "coalise, var. of co- 
alescc or coalite (boo -ize), + -e<fi.] Joined by 
or in a coalition; allied. Also spelled coaHsed, 
[Rare.] 

Rash eoalUed kings. Carlyle. 

coallier, «, See collier^. 
co-ally (ko-B-li' ), n. [< CO-1 -f ally\ n.] A joint 
ally : as, the subject of a co-ally. Kent. 
coalman (kdl'man), n. ; pi. coalmen (-meu). [Cf. 

coaifish.] The young coalfisb. [Local, Eng.] 
coal-master (k61'maB'’t6r), «. The owner or 
lessoo of a coal-field who works it and disposes 
of its produce. [Eng.] 

coal-measures (kol'mezh'urz), ». pi. In geol., 
that portion of the Carboniferous series in which 
beds of coal arc found. I’he coal-measures are some- 
times several thousand feet in thickness, and consist, In 
addition to tho cool Itself, of many beds of clay, shale, and 
sandstone. See earbomfernue. 

coal-meter (k 6 l'me'tiir)j n. One appointed to 
superintend the measuring of coal. [Eng.] 
coal-mine (kol'miu), n. A mine or pit from 
which coal is obtained. 

coal-miner (kol'mi^nCr), n. One who works in 
a coal-miue. 

COal-Mning (kdl ' mi " ning), a. Pertaining to 
mining for coal ; engaged in or connected with 
mining coal : as, the coal-mining districts ; the 
coal-mining interests. 

coal-monse (kol'mous), n. ; pi. coal-mice or coal- 
mouses. [Also written cotemmse ; < ME. colmose, 
collemasc, <A 8 . colmdse (=:D. koolmeessailLPLQ. 
kolemcise, G. kohlmcise), coal-mouse, coal-tit, so 
called from its glossy black head and throat 
(cf. F. charbonnier = Sp. earboncro, coal-mouse, 
< L. carboln-), coal), < col, coal, + mdse, ME. 
mo,se {s= MD. meese, D. mecs = MLG. mese ^ 
OHG. meisa, MHO. G. mdse = Dan. mfysc » 
Notw. mcis = loel. dim. meisingr, > OF. masange, 
F. m^-sange, Walloon masengc, Rouchi masingue, 
Picard masainguc, ML. masance, coal-monse), 
the pame of several small birds, now found only 
in two compounds, whore it has been corrupted 
to -mtnw^namely, coal-mouse and titmouse: see 
nme^. The plural, which is little used, follows 
that of titmouse (titmice) in conforming to tho 
plural of mouse; but some writers avoid the 
corruption In the plural, and write coal-mouses,] 
Same as coal-tit. 

coal-note (kol'nSt), n. a particular form of 
promissory note formerly in use in tho port of 
London. 

coal-oil (kol'oil), n. Same as petroleum, 
coal-passer (k61'pke^6r), n. One whose duty 
is to pass coal to the furnace of a steam-engine. 


in rock usually in sandstone. Such caste standing 
vertically, are not tuicommon In some of the English cooL 
fields, and are a source of danger to Uio minor, as they are 
likely to fall as soon as the supportlug rock is removed. 

coal-pit (kol pit), n. [< ME. (not found), < 
AS. colpytt, < col, coal, + pytt, pit: see 
1. A pit where coal is dug. — 2. ^ the United 
States, a place whore charcoal is made, 
coal-plant (kol'plant), w. A more or leas dig- 
tinotly preserved or fossilized relic of vegeta- 
tion found in connection with mineral Coal, and 
regarded as representing, or as akin ■^th, the 
vegetation of which the coal itself is composed. 

The vegetable remains which ace in Uie best preservation 
tnU hftye httxi moftt studied ooour chiefly Ifi the sintfl 
between which the beds of cool are interoafoted, and eap^ 

S in toe under-cloy or clunoh by which a large pro- 
in of them ore underlain. The shidy strata over- 

toe cool ara also T«y Ireqneatly found to be cNWdid 


with wcU-pnMrred forgot v«ffeUbl« life. ThevegaU- 
Uon Mcompanyliw coat vuiM with ite geolooloal ago. 
(Seenoal.) Aa the raeoxolo or “CarbonUeroua'^ coal la- 
in Burope and the eaatem United States, at least— much 
more important than that o( any other geolc^cal ase, 
it is this coal-vegetatlon which has been the objMt of the 
moat careful investigation. While it is generally admitted 
that the coal Itaelf has been formed from the aggregation 
and more or less complete decomposition of vegetable 
matter, it ia often very difficult to prove this, except by 
microscopic examination, after melirolnary chemical 
treatment by which moot of the en^ly disorganized por- 
tion of the coal has been removed. Among the materials 
of which the coal of different regions has been shown by 
various authorities to be made up are : bark of Calamitu, 
Ltpidodtndron, and Sigillaria, spores of Lepldodtndron, 
vascular portions of PteopUrU and other ferns, and leaves 
and bark of Cordaitei. (Bee these words.) Vegetation of 
a higher order than the Coniferai has not yet been proved 
to exist in connection with coal of Carboniferous age ; by 
far the iMrger portion of the foull plants of that epoch be- 
lonss to the CryptogaitUa. 

coal-sack (kol'aak), n. 1. A sack made of 
strong coarse material for containing or carry- 
ing coal. — 2. A sailors’ term for a dark place 
in the Galaxy south of Crux. Also called the 
hole in the 

In the midst of them (the southern circumpolar constel- 
lations], as if for contrast, is the dark hole, called by tlie 
sailors the Coal-iode, where even the telescope revesds no 
sign of Ueht. 

S. W. Warren, Beureatiuns in Astronomy, p. 208. 
OOalsay, »■ Bee eoalaey. 

COal-BCrean (kol'skrSn), n. A device for screen- 
ing coal. A common form la tliat of a cylinder, perfo- 
rated or made of wire netting, which revolves on its long- 
er axis and in an inclined position. 

COal'BOUttte (kol'skut^l). n. A vessel, ordina- 
rily of metal, used for holding coal and putting 


crly 

luiially projecting far before the face. 


. . . glancing 
Diekene, 


from the depths of her 


OOalfWy (kol'si), n. [Appar. < coala, pi., + ~cy 
for -y; as if coaly.'\ A Focal English name of 
the coalfish. Also spelled coalaay. 
coal-ship (kdl'ship), n. A ship employed in 
transporting coal. 

Coal-Blaek (kdl'slak), n. [Cf. G. kohlenachlacke, 
coal-cinder.] The dust or grime of coal. Also 
eoal~aleck. 

Since scarcely ever wash'd the coaUUck from her face. 

Drayton, Polyolblon, ill. 280. 

coal-flmnt (kdrsmut), n. Same as coal^Utck. 
coal-Btalth (kdl'st&th), n. Bee ataith. 
coal-stone (kdl'stdn), n. A kind of canncl-coal. 
coal-stoye (kdrstdv), ». A stove in which coal 
is used as fuel ; specifically, a stove for burning 
anthracite coal. 

coal-tar ('kdrtkr), n. A thick, black, viscid, 
j liquid which condenses in the pipes 
,s IS distilled from ooal. it is a mixture of 


opaqu< 
when ( 


many different liquid and solid substances, and tlie sepa- 
ration of these into useful products is now an important 
branch of manufacturing chemistry. Among these pro- 
ducts may bo named paraffin, naphtha, benzol, creasote, 
anthracene, carltolin acid, naphthaline, pitch, etc. The 
basic oil of coal-tar ia the most abundant source of the 
beautiful aniline colors, their various hues being due to the 
oxidation of aniline by means of acids, etc. (See aniline.) 


dust forms by pi 


IS by pi 

sd, by Itself and combined with other substances, 
n preservative compositions for coating wood aiul 

nieiai. Also called pa«-tar.— Ooal-tar colon, a name 
given to a numerous class of colors derived from coal-tar 
by various complex chemical processes. They are more 
often and popularly called aniline colon, os auillne was 
the ilrst of them discovered. See aniline. 

coal-tit (kdl'tit), n. [< coal -I- f»(i. See coaU 
mouae and titmouao,'] The Parua ater, one of the 
titmice : so called from its glossy black head 
and throat. Also cole-tit and cocu-mouae. 

coal-trinuner (k6rtrim'’6r), «. One who is em- 
ployed to stow and trim or shift ooal on board 
vessels, either as cargo or as a supply for the 
furnaces. 

coal-triewer (kdl'vu'Cr), n. In mining, a per- 
son employed to attend to the interests of the 
one to whom the royalty is payable, or of the 
person who works the mine. 

coal-whipper (kai'hwip^Cr), n. One who raises 
coal from the hold of a ship in unloading it ; a 
coal-heaver. Cual-whlppers are now being superseded 
by macbliicry, which executes the work both more cheaply 
and more expeditiously. (Eng.) 

The swarthy, demon.Uke eoai-v>hipp»n . . . issuing 
from those blaok arches in the Strand. 

M. W, Savage, Beuben Medllcott, 1. 8. 

coal-wllipping (kdl'hwip'ing), m. The act of 
raising coal from the hold of a vessel. 

COal-worUngB (bdrwCr^'kings), n. atng. or pi. 
A coal-mine; a place where coal is raised. 

At last we reached'the eoal-wrkinge, and a more de- 
serted, melanoboly-looMiig place for a mine 1 have never 
■era. AntUd, Bnngary, p. Ut. 


ooal-works (kfil'wCrks), n. aing. ot pi. A place 
where coal is dug, including the machinery for 
raising the ooal ; a colliery. 

COaly^ (W'li), a. [< coal + -yl.] Pertaining 
to or like coal; containing com. 
coaly® (kd'li), n. A dialectal form of collie. 
coaly-hood, n. See coal-hood. 
coambulant (ko-am'ba-lant), a. [< LL. coam- 
bulan{t-)a, ppr. of eoamliulare, walk togetiior, < 
L. C0-, together, + amhulare, walk: see c«-i, and 
ambulate, amble.} In her., walking side by side, 
coaming (kd'ming), n. [Also written combing, 
being a particular use of that word: see comb- 
ing.} Naut,, one of the raised borders or edges 
of the hatches, designed to prevent water on 
deck from running below, 
coannex (ko-a-neks'), V. t. [< CO-1 4- annex.} 
To annex with somothii^ else. [Rare.] 

COap (kop), n. See copo». 
coappear (ko-a-per'), V. ». [< CO-1 4- appear.} 
To appear together. [Bare.] 

Heaven's scornful flames and thine [Cupid's] can never eo- 
appear. Quarlee, Emblems, II. 1. 

coapprehend (kd-ap-rf-hend'), t. [< CO-1 -f 
apprehend.} To apprehend together with an- 
other. [Rare.] 

They assumed the sha|>es ot animals common unto all 
eyes, and by their conjunctions and oomi>osltions were able 
to oommuiiicato their conceptions unto any that coappre- 
hended tlie syntaxis of their natures. 

Sir T. Brovme, Vnlg. Err., v. 20. 
coapt (k6-apt'), V. t. [< LL. coaptare, < L. co-. 
together, + aptare, fit: see co-i and apt, v., ana 
cf. coaptate.} Same as coaptate. 

The side margin ot the elytron is expanded an as to eo- 
apt itself with the protliorax to form an oval outline. 

Le Conte. 

coaptate (k^ap'tat), f>. t. ; prot. and pp. coap- 
taied, ppr. ‘eoaptating. [< LI,. coapUUua, pp. 
of cMptare, fit together: see coapt.} To adjust 
or fit, as parts to one another; specifically, in 
aurg,, to adjust (the parts of a broken bone) to 
each other. 

coaptation (ko-ap-t&'shon), M. [< LL. coap- 
tatio(n-), < coaptare, fit together: see coaptate . ) 

1 . The adaptation or adjustment of parts to one 
another. 

The same method makes both prose and verse beantlfni, 
which consists in the Judicious coajitation and raiudng ot 
the words. Oroome. 

2. In aurg., the act of placing the broken ex- 
tremities of a bone in their natural position, or 
of restoring a luxated bone to its place; bone- 
setting. jJungliaon. — 8. In anal., a kind of glid- 
ing articulation of ono bone with another, as 
that of the patella with the femur. 

coaptator (k6'ap-t&-tor), n. [NL., < LL. coap- 
tare, fit together: see coaptate.} A surgicral 
apparatus for fitting together the ends of a 
broken bone and keeping them in the required 
position while their union is taking place. E, 
H. Knight. 

coaration (ko-a-ra'shon), n. [< co-i + ara- 
tion.} Cobporativo plowing or tillage: a sys- 
tem of husbandry practised in ancient village 
communities. Seebohm. [Rare.] 
coarb (ko-krb'), n. Same os comarb. 

COarbltCT (kO-Hr'bi-tCr), n. [< co-1 + arbiter,} 
A joint arbiter. 

Tliu friendly composition made and celebrated by the 
honn: personages, master Nicholas Stocket, Thomas Qras, 
and Walter Sihii, in the yeare 1388, with the assistance of 
their cnarbiten on our part Ilahtuyt'e Yoyagea, 1. 1.13. 
OOarett (k 9 -ttrkt'), V. t. [< L. coaretare, erro- 
neous form of eoartare, press together, < eo-, 
together, + artare, press: see co-i and 


UCU.U by the dri^ and expanded skiu of the 

larva, and having no external indications of the organs: a 
form exhibited in most Diptera. 

coarctation (kd-krk-t&'shon), n. [< L. ooarota- 
fto(n-), < coaretare: see ooarctate, v., and co- 
arof .] If. Confinement ; restriction to a narrow 
space ; restraint of liberty. 

Human knowledge Is conflned and circumscribed ; and 
yet without any such contracting or coaretation but that 
it may cumpreliend all the universal nature of things. 

Bacon, Advancement of Learning, i. 10. 

2. Pressure ; contraction; specifically, in wed., 
the contracting or lessening of the diameter of 
a canal, as the intestine or the urethra, or the 
contraction of a cavity. Bay. 
coarse (kors), a. [Early mod.. E. courae, cowrae, 
cur86’,jMob. developed (in the 16th century) from 
the ME. phrases »n courae, by courae, i. e., in 
(regular, natural) order, in common fashion; 
hence, common ; cf . similar senses of ordinary, 
mean, common. See coMrattl,] 1. Gf inferior 
or faulty quality; poor in kind or character; 
not pure or choice ; not soft or dainty ; rude ; 
common; base. 

Now I feel 

Of what eoarae metal ye are moulded. 

SKak., Hen. VIII.. UL 2. 
I shall ho most happy 

To bo oiiiploy’d, wliim you pleoso to command me. 
Even in the eoaraest office. 

Fletcher, Spanish Curate, Iv. 1. 
Capt. Swan, to encourage ids Men to eat this couree 
Flesh, would commend it fur oxtroordinaiy g(HMl Food. 

Dampier, V oyages, I. 140. 
A coarte and useless dunghill weed. Otway. 

My Lord, cat, also, tlio’ the fare is eoane. 

Tennyaon, Geraint. 

2. Wanting in fineness of texture or delicacy 
of structure, or in elegance of form ; composed 
of large parts or particles; thick and rough 
in texture : as, coarae thread or yarn ; ooarae 
hair; coarae sand; coarae cloth; coarse paper. 

Little girl with tlio poor eoane liand. 

Browning, James Leo's Wife. 
Wo pass tlirough gentle steps from a coarae cliuter of 
stars, suuli as ttie Pleiades, . . . till wo And ourselves 
brought to an object sucli os tlio notiula in Orion. 

A. M. Clcrke, Astron. in 10th 0ciit.,p. 80. 

3. Exhibiting or charactorir.ed by lack of re- 
finement ; rude ; vulgar ; of manners or speech, 
unpolished, uncivil, or ill-brod: as, a ooarae 
face; coarse manners. 

In iny coarae English. Dryden, Ded. of iEneld. 

Coarae, uncivilized words. Addiaon, Spectator, No. 110. 
Pangliter of our meadows, yet not coarae. 

Tennyaon, The Brook, 

4. Gross ; indelicate ; offensive ; as, coarae lan- 
guage; a coarae gesture. — 6. Rough; inclem- 
ent; unpleasant: said of the weather: as, it’s 
a coarae day. [Bcotoh and prov. Eng. ] — Ooars* 
metaL same ns mane. - Coarse stuff. See«(u^. 

coarse-grained (kors'graud), a. l. Consisting 
of large particles, fibers, or constituent ele- 
ments: as, coarae-grained nanite or wood. — 2. 
Wanting in refinement, delicacy, or sensibility; 
vulgar: as, a coarae-grained nature, 
coarsely (kors'li), adv. In a coarse manner. 

(a) In an indifferent or inferior manner ; rudely ; jxwrly. 
Fared coaraely and poorly. 

Sir T. Browne, Vulg. Err., vll. 0. 

(b) WItliuut refinement or grace in delineation or descrip- 
tion ; rudely. 


Cl. eoart.} 1. To press twether; crowd; con- 
fine closely. Bacon. — 2. To restrain; confine. 

Ho must blame and impute it to himself that he has 
thus coareted or straitened himself so far. 

Aylife, Parergon. 

coarotatet (k^ftrk'tat), v. t. [< L. coarctatus, 
pp. of coaretare : see coarct.} Same as coarct. 
coarctate, coarctated (kf-ttrk'tat, -ta-ted), a. 
[< L. coarctatua, pp. : see the verb.] Crowded 
together, specifically— (o) 

In entom. : (1) Compressed ; 
much attenuated, generally 
at the base ; having a narrow 
base, but wlderand thickerto- 
ward the apex. (2) Crowded; 
packed Into a small space. 

(h) In bot., compact; dense, 
as a panicle; closely appress- 
ed, as a foliaoeons thallui.— 

Ooaxotate abdomeo, in en- 
tom., an abdomen attached bv 
a narrow base, but Immedi- 
ately enlarged, and so closely 

applied to the thorax that It 

appears to form a port ^ It, Wowtaatundsiae.) 



Macaulay, Moore's Byron. 


Keports but coaraely of her. Shak., All’s Well, ill. 8. 

coarsen (kor'sn), v. t. [< coarae -I- -fi«i.] To 
render coarse or coarser, in any sense ; espe- 
cially, make unrefined or inelegant ; make rude 
or vulgar: as, to coarsen one’s nature. [Rare.] 
coarseness (kors'nes), n. The state or quality 
of being coarse, in any sense. 

The coaraeneaa ot sackcloth. Dr. II. More. 

Pardon tho coaraeneaa ot tlio illustration. 

Sir a. L'Katranga. 
nil vulgarity in all the 


In ten degrees of more indulgent skies, 

Nor at the coaraeneaa ot our lieaven repine, 

Though o'er our heads the frozen Pleiads shine. 

Addiaon, Letter from Italy. 

eoartt (kp-krt'), ». t. [< ME. coarten, < L. eoar- 
tare, coaretare, oomprera, compel : see ooaret.} 
To compel. 





hem. end aiie harmu that ahal eeoape. 
Palladiut, Hualtondrie (E. E. T. H.), p. SIS. 

. „ by dethc waa atraylely coartid 
hla lyt t(i maku a auddeii tranilaclon. 

MS. Laud, «6, rol, 101. (HaUiwta.) 

Goaxtleiilated ^d-iir-tik'v-l§-ted), a. [< co-^ + 
articulated.] Coaptod ; coujoined; articulated 
one with anotiior, ns iKines. 

coarticulation (kd-ar-tik-u-la'shpn), n. [< CO-1 
+ artioulalion, I Articulation one with another; 
ei^eoially, the articulation of the bones in a 

COasayt, ». An obsolete form of caucmeay. 

COaflaeSBOr (ko-a-Bes'or), n. [< CO-1 + assessor.] 
A joint assessor. 

COaSBUme (ko-a-sfim'), V. «. [< CO-1 + assttme.] 
'i'o assume or take upon one’s self in conjunc- 
tion with another. Walsall, [Bare.] 

ecaat (kost), «. [< ME. eostc, coast, cost= MD. 
koste, kuste, T>. kust (> G. kiiste =a Dan. kyat xb 
B w. kust), coast, < OF. caste, F. elite, rib, hill, 
shore, coast (cf, OF. co.v/d= F. cM, side), a= Pr. 
Pg. It. costa, rib, hill, shore, s= Bp. costa, coast, 
oucsta, hill, < L. costa, a rib, a side, ML. coast. 
From tlie same L. source are derived costal, 
accost, and cutlet.] If. A side ; the side. 

Alle Uie oo$t of the knyQte he keruye [carveH] doune dene. 

Antum of Arthur, it. 47. 

At the tioost funothoot the tatiemade that blholdlth to 
the north. Wyclif, Ex. xxxvi. 26. 

Borne kind of virtue . . . bondi tlio rayi towardi tlio 
coast of unuiual refraction. Sewtun, Uptloki. 

Take a coast of lamb, and parboil It, take out all the 
bones as near as you can, etc. 

Oentleumnan's Delight (1076). 
2. The exterior line, limit, or border of a coun- 
try ; boundary ; bound. 

iTrom the river, tlie river Euphrates, even unto the utter- 
most ^ua shall yuur coast bo. I>out. xl. 24. 

aivo us seven days' respite, that we may send niesson- 
gen unto all the coasts of Israel. 1 Sam. xl. S. 

And they began to pray lilm to depart out of their coasts. 

Mark v, 17. 

jide. edire. or marcrin o 
0 the s 

Olio allow'd an iron coast and angry waves. 

Tennyson, I'alace of Art. 
(6) The boundary-lino formed by the sea ; the 
ooast-Une. 

Bo passeth iio by alle the Havens of that Coast, un til he 
ooaie to Jatfu, that ys the neyest Haven unto .Terusaleni. 

MandevUU, 'I'ravcls, p. 126. 
4. [Prom the verb.] A slide on a sled down a 
snov^ or icy incline : us, to go out for a coast. 
[U. 8. ] — Clear the coast, get out of the way ; remove 
obstructions or obstacles ; make room ; nearly always used 
111 the Imperatl vo. lOol Usj. ) —The Coast Is clear, no one 
Is In^ie way ; the danger is over ; the eueiiiy has gone or 

Is the coast clear f None but friends? 

Goldsmith, Ouod-natured Man, v. 

COftBt (kdst), r. [< ME. costen, as if directly < 
costc, n. ; but rather shortened from the usual 
eosteen, costeicn (> 8o. costay), coast (trans. and 
intraus.), < OF. costeer, costoicr, costier, F. <;d- 
toyer (= It. costentjmrc), go alongside of, coast, 
< eoste, a coast, border. The sense ‘ slide down 
an incline’ appears to depend on OF. caste, a 
hillside; but early instances of this sense are 
wanting.] I. intrans. 1. To sail near a coast; 
sail along or near the shore, or in sight of land ; 
follow the coast-line; rarely, to travel along, 
either on or near the coast. 

heaving the African shore, we struck across to Sicily, 
and eoastinii nioiig its eastern border, beheld with pleasure 
the towering fonn of Attna. W. H'ars, Zciiobia, 1. 19. 

In the morning they divided their company to ooast 
along, some un shore and some in the boat. 

A'. Morton, Now Eiigliind's Memorial, p. 44. 

2. To sail from port to port on the same ooast. 

I was coasting then for n year and eight months. 

S. O. Jewett, lleephaveii, p. 108. 
Henoe — 3, Figuratively, to feel one’s way cau- 
tiously ; grope along. 


4t. To advance ; proceed ; go. 

Towards me a sory wight did cost. 

Spenser, Daphnalda, 1. S9. 
My lord is coasted one way ; 

My father, though bis hurts forbade his travel, 

Hatli took another. 

Fletcher {amt Massinger 1), Ixivers' Progress, 11. 4. 
6. To slide on a sled down a hill or an incline 
covered with snow or ice. [U. 8,] 

They encountered a troop of lioys and girls eoeuling. 
Some were coming up the hill, . . . others wheeling about 
and skimming away through the bright air, the ups and 
downs forming a perfect line of revolution. 

S. Judd, Margaret, L 17. 
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6. To descend a bill on a bleyole, rBUOving the 
feet from the pedale. [U. 8.]— 7. To omw 
supplies to liunherera’ shanties. [Canadian.] 
n. trans. 1. To sail along or near to, as a 
ooast, or along the shore of: as, to coast the 
shores of the Mediterranean ; to coast an island. 


First diseovered snd coasted by Columbus during his 
fourth and last voysge In 1602, Nicaragua was not regu- 
larly explored tUl 1622. Mneye. Brit, XVII. 479. 

2f . To carry or conduct along a ooast or river- 
bank. 

The Indians . . , coasted me along the river. 

Bakiuk's Voyages, III. 822. 
3f. To draw near to; approach; keep close to; 
pursue. 

Douglas still coasted the Englishmen, doing them what 
damage he might. Uohnehed, Chronicles, IIL 862. 

Take you those horse and coast 'em ; upon the first ad- 

If tliey ^1 not slack their march, charge 'em up roundly. 

Fletcher, Ixiyal Subject, v. 6. 

4t. To accost. 

Who are these that coast us? 

You told mo the walk was private. 

Fletcher attd Bowhy, Maid In the Mill, L 1, 

coastal (kos'tjvl), a. [< coast + -dl. C£. costal,] 
Of or pertaining to a coast or shore. [Bare.] 
coaster (kos'ter), «. l . One who or that which 

coasts. Specifically —(a) A person engaged in sailing 
along a coast, or In trading from port to port In the same 
country. 

As If a coaster, who had gone from port to port only, 
should pretend to give a better description of tlie inland 
parts of a country than those who have travelled it all 
over. Bp. Atterbury, Sermons, 1. v. 

(6) A vessel used in this aervlce ; a coasting- vessel. 

I don't rank able-bodied seaman like I used, and It’s as 
much as I can do to get a berth on a coaster. 

S. O. Jewett, Oeephaven, p. 110. 
<c) One engaged In the sport of coasting or sledding. (tJ. 
8.] (d) A teamster who urawa supplies to lumbererr ahau- 
(Canadian.] («) A low round tray, usually of sliver, 


iiicnco of the com|>any. 

2t. An inhabitant of or a dweller near the sea- 
coast. 

Sir, If you had beene present, you never saw, nor heard 
any, or English man, or other coaster, . , . use more ma- 
licious iiiveutioiis, more diabollcall deceites. 

Bsnvetiuto, rossengera’ Dlaloguea. 

coast-guard (kdst'gftrd). n. A guard stationed 
on the coast; specifioaily, in (Ireat Britain, a 
body of men originally designed only to pre- 
vent smuggling as agents of the customs, and 
hence called the preventive service, but now 
employed as a general police force for the coast, 
under the charge of the Admiralty. ‘ 

coast-ice (kost'is), n. The belt of ice which in 
extreme northern latitudes forms along the 
shore of an island or a continent. 

coasting (kos'ting), n. [Verbal n. of coast, e.] 
1, The act or business of sailing along the 
coast or from port to port in the same country, 
for purposes of trade. — 2. The sport of sliding 
on a sled down an incline covered with snow 
or ice. [U. 8.] — Sf. [Cf. aecoast, var. of ac- 
cost.] Advances toward acquaintance ; specifi- 
cally, courtship. 

O, thusu eiiuouiiterera, so glib of tongue. 

That give a coasting welcome ere it comes. 

Shak., T. and 0., iv. 6. 

[Most editions have “accosting wo1coine'| b 

- ting-trade and fisheries.— doMUng- 

pllot. Same as coast-tiUot — OoastllU]-tnUle, trade car- 
ried on lietwcuii the different ports^the some country, 
or under the same iurlsdlotiun, by vessels sailing along 
the coast, as distinguished fn>m foreign and colonial trade : 
loosely. 111 American usage, extended to trade between 
|>orts of adjoining countries presenting a contluuoiu coast- 

coastlander (kost'lan-dto), n. [< ooast + land 
+ -eri.] One who dwells on the ooast. 

The great Invasion of Egypt by these Islanders and 
eoastlanders, which is an important factor in the classifi- 
cation of the different races. 

Anthn^. Inst. Jour., XVI. 872. 

coafit-llne (kdst'lin), n. The outline of a shore 
or ooast. 

coast-pilot (kost'pl'lpt), n. 1. A pilot who 
oouduots vessels along a coast. — 2. A detailed 
description of a ooa^ 'with instmotions for 
navigating it. 

Also coasting-ptiot, 

coast-rat (kdsr rat), ». A name of the African 
mole-rat, Bathyergus maritimus. 

coast-widter (koiit'wa'tBr), n. In Great Brit- 
ain, an officer of Ibe onstoms who superintends 


coat 

the landing and shipping of goods eoastwiBB. 
Also called land-waiter, landina-waiter. 
coastward, coastwards (kdst'wj^, -w^), 
adv. [< coast + -ward, -wards.] Toward the 
coast. W. Collins. 

coastways (kdst'waz), adv, [Var. of coastwise, 
after way : see -wise.] Same as coastwise. 
coastwise (kost'wiz), adv. [< coast + -wise.] 
By way of or along the coast, 
coastwise (kdst'wiz), a. [< coastwise, adv.] 
Following the coast: moving or carried on 
along the ooast; as, the coosftcwc trade. 

Nobody but waa atruck with hla (Webiter’a) knowledge 
. . . of all the great routea and marta of our foreign, eooff- 
wise, and Interior commerce. Choate, Adilreaaea, p. 806. 
COat^, «. A variant spelling of oofel, 

COat^ (kot), n. [Early mod. E. also oote:K ME. 
cote, coote, cotte, < OF. cote, also cotte, P. eotte 
s= n. cota, cot = Cat. cot = Sp. Pg. cota =s It. 
cotta, a coat, etc., ss MHG. kutte, G. kwtte (> 
Dan. kutte), a cowl, < ML. cota, cotta, also coi- 
tus, a tunic ; of Tout, origin ; cf. OS. coff =* OHG. 
ehozzo, chozza^yiWt. G. kotze, a coarse woolen 
mantle (cf. OHG. umbi-chuzzi, an overgarment, 
umbi-chuzzen, clothe), orig. ‘a cover’ or ‘shel- 
ter,’ being allied to E. cori and cofeL q. v. A 
similar transfer of sense from ‘house ’to ‘hood’ 
or ‘mantle’ is seen in cassock, casule, chasuble,] 
If. A principal outer garment; any covering 
for the body. 

Unto Adam also and to lilg wife did the Lord Ood make 
coats of ikina, and clothed them. Qen. ill. 21. 

2. -An outer or upper garment worn by men, 
covering the upper port of the body, in the early 
middle ages it wan identical with wliat Is now called a tu- 
nic, or sometimes with the cassock and corset (which see). 
Coats of modern form, fitted to the tody and having loose 
skirte, first appeared In the reign of Charles II. of England. 
Since the toglniiing of the eighteenth century the coat has 
been of two general fashions : a broail-sktrted coat, now 
reduced to the form of the frock-coat (which see), and a 
coat with the skirts cut away at the sides (the modern 
dress-coat), worn now only os a part of what is called even- 
ing dress. There are many other styles, as coatt without 
skirts, or sack-coats; euaU wltli tho skirls cut away ditgu- 
nally from the front downward, or cutaway coats, etc. see 
also ocereocU. 

The coat of many colours . , . they brought ... to their 
father ; and said, Tills have we found : know now whether 
it be thy sou’s coot or no. Gen. xxxvll. 82. 

You laugh if coat and breeches strangely vary. 

Pope, Imlt. of Horace, 1. 1. 108. 

The coat [In 1772] was also short, rcacliing only to the 
hips, fitting closely, having a small tuni-uver collar as now 
worn. FairhoU, I. 390. 

3. A woman’s outdoor garment resembling a 
man’s coat in material and make. — 4t. An un- 
der garment for the upper part of the body, 
fitting somewhat closely ; a tunic or shirt. 

And if any man will sue thoe at the law, and take away 
thy coat, let him have thy cloak also. Mat. v. 40. 

Now the coat was without seam, woven from the top 
throughout. John xU. ^ 

6. A petticoat. [Prov. Eng. and U. 8.] 

Her coats she has kilted up to lior knee. 

Jock o' the Side (Child’s Ballads, 'VI. 82>, 

In Turkey the Itoverse appears ; 

Long Coals the haughty Husband wem. 

Prior, Alma, IL 

6t, The habit or vesture of an order or class of 
men, and henoe tho order or class itself, or the 
office or station peculiar to the order; cloth. 

It will uot be amiss. If, in private, you keep good your 
acqualutance with Critus, or some other of his poor coat. 

B. Jottsott, Cynthia's Bevels, ill. 1. 
It becomes uot your lordships coat 
To take so many lives away. 

itoWn Bood and the Bishop of Bereford (Child’s Ballads, 
[V. 296). 

7. The external natural covering of an animal, 
as hair, fur, wool, otc.— 8. A layer of a 
substance covering a surface; a coating: as. a 
coat of paint, pit^, or varnish; a coat of tin- 
foil. 

There ara many netriflcatloiis In It [a curious grotto], 
made by the dropping of the water, and at the end of B 


is a taldo cut out In tlio rock, which has received a 
.rom the dropping of the water like rook work, and 
haa a very beautiful effect. 

Pocoeke, DescripOon of the East, II. I. 284. 
0. One of a number of concentric layers : as, the 
coats of an onion, Abercrombie.— 10. In anaf., 
a tunic or membranous covering of some part 
or organ: as, the coats of the eye. — 11 . 2faui., 
a piece of tarred or painted canvas fitted about 
the masts at the partners, about the rudder- 
casing, and around the pumps where they pass 
tbroT^h the upper deck, to keep the water from 


Hm's a trick of discarded cards of us ; we were ranked 
with coats as long as old master lived. 

MiddUUm, Mtmlnser, and BmeUy, Old Uw, UL 1. 



18 . In her., a coat of anna or an aohievement: 
oaod in a gweral sense. 

Hark, ooautryman ! either renew the fight, 

Or tear the Uona out of BngUnd'e oeof. 

Shak., 1 Hen. VL, 1. 6, 
I obeerved hb eotUe at the tall of hb coach : he gives 
the arms of Bngland, Scotland, and France, quartered 
upon some other fields. Pew», DiU'y, !• <06. 

14. Same as coat-money.— 16. A ooat of mail. 

Such a stroke h}rm dalt ther vppon hys eo(e, 

Ne had the bauberke smal mall be, god wote, 

Ab hys brest of stile Isteel], llle hym had come sure. 

Rom. i^PmrUnay (E. B. T. 8.^ 1. 4218. 
Buflyooat. See bt^.— Canting ooat. Bee canting.— 
^at or oote and coquet, clothing and travel. Hence — 


qneen, or knave, in the old Spanbh pack the coat* 
cards of each suit were the king, knight, and groom or 


knave ; in 

officer (Obtr), 
Hon, court-card. 


groom I 

high 

corrup- 


Eng, hint,, a i 
defraying tl 


taxor imposi- 


Coat-and-oondoot money, in . 

tiun laid upon the counties fur 

clothing the troops levied and tL „ 

Coat of mrms, in her. : (a) A complete achievement (A) 
A surooat or tabard embroidered with armorial beariuge, 
such as In modern tiroes is worn only by a herald of arms 
on rare ceremonial occasions. It b a survival of the 
medieval surooat (which see).— Coat Of defense. Same 
as coat q</«nc«. — Coat Of fence, any body-garment used 
as defensive armor: specifically, a garment of textllo 
material quilted and stuffed, or having plates or rings of 
metal sowed uiwn it *— 



r brlgai 
M< qr /< 


mdlne. 


9 term 


rstely used for a garment 
of this kind than for the 
hauberk of mail or the 
plate-armor that succeeded 
it See cut under brigan- 
dine.— Oont Of malL (a) 
A hauberk, (b) In a more 
general sense, any defensive 
garment for the body, <iullt- 
ed with small plates, rings, 
or scales of Iron. (See gam- 
betoneadbruigne.) The use 
of the term to denote plate- 
armor is erroneous.— Coat 
Of plates, a name given to 
the suit of armor made of 
splints. Bee epUnt. end plate- 
armor.— Kolo In one’s 
ooat. See hofel.— Rough 


ach suit were the king, knight, and gn 
the old Oerman pack they were the king, 
ir), and a low officer {Unter). Now, by i 


soatde (k6-t€M, n. [< coofa + -dA] 
fitting coat with short tails. [Eng.] 
groups of great, ^ 
tee* (for the tunic ......... 

3S of the Sepoy mutiny). 
Cttsseff, Diary in India, I. 1 

coathe, v. i. See cothe. 
coatl (Kd'a-ti), n. [Also cuati (in Bpanish writ- 
ersh guaehi (Bomarre, 1775), ouoine (Sohreber, 
1776), quaaie ; a native name.] An American 
plantigrade carnivorous quadruped, of the fam- 
ily Procyonidte, subfamily Nominee, and genus 
Noam (which gee), inhabiting tropical and 
subtropical regions, it is most nearly related to tlie 
racoons, but has-un elongated body, a long tail, and an 
attenuated aud very flexible snout, whence the generic 
name Naeua. In general aspect the coatls resemble tlie 
ling-tailed bassarls, and still more some of the old-world 
Ichneumons or Viverrida!, to which family tlieso animals 
were formerly referred. There are two distinct siweies of 
coatls or coatlmondis, the synonymy of which has been 
almost inextricably confused, nearly all the names whlcli 
have been given to one having been also applied to tlie 
other. One la the red, rlng-taUed, or llrazllian coatl, Vi- 
naeua of Liimssus, now known as Raeua ru/a, also 


ucer, iiiougii lury neiuier aisse nor mn* uieiii t.jrui.iun 
did Biidyiuion), and the disoret Poet lookea for no such ex- 
traordinary fauours. 

Puttenhatn, Arte of Bng. Foesle (ed. Arber), p. 88. 
9. To persuade by fond pleading or flattery; 
wheedle; cajole. 

A froward child, that must lie humoured and coaxed a 
little till it falls asleep. OMemith, Good-natured Man, I. 

Not yet, however, ... did Mrs. Bennet give up the 
point. She talked to Elizabeth again and again ; coaxed 
and threatened her by turns. 

Jane Atteten, Pride and Frejndico, p. 07. 
Hence — 3. To manage or guide carefully) con- 
trol in a gentle way: as, to coax a horse into a 
trot. 

n. intrana. To use cajolery or gentle plead- 
ing. 

I coax I I wheedle 1 Tm above It. 

Farquhar, Recruiting Officer. 

coaxal (kS-ak'sal), a. [< oo-l + oxaf.] Same 
us coaxial. 


coat, in ptaetering, the first 
coat spread on lathing.— 

Silt “raef ul.‘'»rbiu« ftTs: applied 

cals.''] directly upon masonry In 

threo-coat plastering. Also 
called roughing-up coat. See ecrateh-coot.—To turn or 
change one’s ooat, to be a turncoat; turn from one 
party or opinion to another. 

He [Marquis Splnola) hath now changed hi* Coat, and 
taken up his old Ciomralsslun again from Don Fhlllppo, 
whereas during that Expedition he called himself Cesar's 
Servant. Howell, Letters, I. U. 14. 

coat’^ (k6t), V. t. [< coat^, n.] 1. To cover with 
a ooat or outer garment; cover or protect as 
with a ooat. 

He is coated and booted for It. R. Jonion, Discoveries. 



Red Coatl {.IVasua rttfa). 


to the level of the sea. Darwin, Coral Ueufs, p. 78. 

2. To overspread with a coating or layer of 
another substance : as, to coat something 'with 
wax or tin-foil. 

coat-armor, coat-armour (kot'ftr^mor), n. 
[Early mod. E. cote-armor, -armour, < ME. cote- 
armour, oote-armure, coote-armure, cote-armere, 
cote-armur, coat-armor ; called in ML. toga ar- 
maturoB, ooat of armor, or cota ad armandum; 
OP. cote a armer, ooat for arming (defense); 
P. cotte (Vartnea, coat of arms (of. equiv. Q, 
waffenroclc, lit. coat of weapons, 1. e., arms) : see 
coat^ and armor.] If. A coat marked 'with 
the wearer’s armorial bearings, worn over the 
armor ; a surooat. 

Alle and every man 
Had on him throwon a vesture 
Whlche that men clepen a cote armwre 
Embrowded wonderlyche ryohe. 

Chaucer, House of Feme, L 8Z88. 
Wear my coat-armour ; that disguise alone 
Will make us undtstlnguish'd. 

Reau. and PI. 0), Fsithful Friends, 111. 8. 
2. A coat of arms: the escutcheon of a person, 
with its several charges and other furniture, 
as mantling, crest, supporters, motto, etc. 


N. eolitaria, etc., 

form, ranging over the greater jiart of South America. 

Tlie other is the brown or Mexican coatl, Vinerra narira 
of Liiineous, now culled Naeua narica, ranging from the 
Isthmus of Panama through Central America and the 
wanner parts of Mexico. 

coatlmondi, coatimundi (kd'’'a-ti-mon'di, 

-mun'di), n. [A native name, said to bo < 
coati + mondi or mUndi, solitary: thus distin- 
guished from another kind called the ‘social’ 
coati. Thereisnozodlogical distinction.] 8ame 
as coati. 

coating (ko'ting), «. [Verbal n. of coat'^t, p.] 

1. A covering; any substance spread over a 
surface for protection or ornamentation: as, 
a CAiating of plaster or tin-foil. — 2. Cloth for 
coats; as, an assortment of coatings. 

coat-link (kot'liugk), n. A link having a pair 
of buttons attached to it, or a loop and button, ^ . 
used for fastening a coat over the breast. Coat- senses last given may 
links were much m fashion about 1860, businoss 
coats being made so as barely to meet across the 
breast, 

coat-money (kdt'muu'i), n. An exaction lev- 
ied by Charles I. on the pretext of providing 
clothing for the army. Also called coat. 


coaxation (ko-ak-sa'shqn), n. [< L. as if *co- 
axatio(n-), < coaxare, pp. coaxatus, croak, as a 
frog, < Gr. Kod^, in Aristophanes fipeKtKeidi Kodf 
Kodf, an imitation of the croaking of frogs. Cf. 
quaokX.] The act of croaking, as of frogs. Dr. 
H. More. [Rare.] 

coaxer (kOk'sfer), ». One who coaxes; a 
wheedler; a cajoler. 

coaxial (ko-ak'si-al), a. [< co-f + axial.] Hav- 
ing a common axis. Also coaxal.— coaxial olr- 
des. Sen circle. 

coaxially (kd-ak'si-al-i), adv. In a coaxial man- 
ner; in such a posiiion or direction as to have 
the same axis (as something else). 

Let acoil be introduced Into the circuit, and let a aecond 
coll, wliolly digconnt'ctud from tlio first, be laid eoaxiaity 
with It, so tliat tlio coefficient of mutual induction between 
the coils shall be as great os possible, 

S. J\ Thainpion, Dynamo-Elect. Mach., p, 196. 

coaxing (kok'sing). «• [Verbal n. of coax, e.] 
The act of wheedling; cajolery, 

coaxingly (kdk'siug-ii), adv. In a coaxing 
manner. 

cob^ (kob), «. [< ME. coh (found only in sense 
2), prob. a var. of copi, head; cf. cob^. The 
vanouB nouns spoiled coh are chiefly of dialec- 
tal origin, and their history is obscure; but 
most or them are prob. developed from cobl, 
bead, or cob'^, roundish lump : see cob"^, cob9, 
etc.] If. Tho top ; the head; the poll. Hence 
— 2. A bead man ; a prominent or chief per- 
son ; a leader or chief. [Now only prov. Eng.] 
Sustoynid is not by persouU lows, 

But cobbi* grote thU riote sustone. 

Oeeleve, MS. quoted in Halliwell, p. 269. 
Sf. A wealthy man; especially, one who makes 
a vulgar use or display of bis wealth ; a rich 
and NTilgar man ; a chuff. 

ITro rich cob* of thU world. Hdall. 

All cobbing country chuffes, which mnko their bellies 
and tliclr bagges theyr gods, are called rich cohbe*. 

Ra*he, Lenten Stuffo (Uarl. Mlsc., VI. 174). 

cob* (kob), B. [Early examples of the senses 
lioro grouped are few, and their history and re- 
lations are obscure. They appear to be in part 
particular uses of cofei as a var. of copi, head, 
and in part duo to cub'^, a lump, heap, a con- 
fused mass, orig. a var. of chub, q. v., the gen- 
eral notion being that of ‘a roundish lump’; 
cf. cohblel. cobbl^tone. Cf. W. cob, a tuft, var. 
of cop, a tuft, ton; W. cob, the thumb. With 
cob^, o, 0, as applied to a fish, cf. Icel. kobM, 


a popular name for koin-, a young seal. The 
. j be of other origin. Cf. 


(d) A ball or pellet 
8 ; U.e cods. iProv. 
laycoek. [Prov. 


" What is hus conysaunce," ^uathjeh, " in bus eof«-^- COaXt, C 0 k 9 S*t (kdks), n. [Origin obscure.] A 
simpleton; guU; dupe; fool. 

Why, W8 will make a eokee of this wise roaster ; 

We will, my mistress, an absolute fine coke*. 

B. Jonton, The Devil is on Ass, ii. 2. 
You are a brainless coax, a toy, a fop. 

Beau, and FI., Wit at several Weapons, IIL 1. 


The coate armor which he (Sir WlUlaro Petty] chose and 
ail ways depicted on his coach, Ac., was a mariner's com- 
pass, the sfyle pointing to the ixilar star, the crest a bee- 
tiive. Evelyn, To Mr. Wotton. 

coat-cardt (ket'kard), n. [Early mod. E. also 
eottte-oard, oote-card, also coated-eard (now court- 


yard, in dmulation of court, with allusion to 
the king and queen); < eoat^ (with ref. to the 
figured coats or dresses of the characters on the 
cards so oaUed) + eardi. Of. D. jaa-kaart, a 


which Is, as they say, a kind of coke*, 
learned torm It, an ass, ... a dolt, a noddy. 

Ford, Lover's Melancholy, iv. 3. 


rov. Eng.] 
, f.— 4. 'The 

cylindrical shoot or receptacle, In tho form of 
a spike, on wbich tho grains of maize or Indian 
com grow in rows; a corn-cob (which see). 

[u. s!^ 

In the year 1688 the house of Nicholas Doaborongh, at 
Hartford, was very straimely molested by stones, by pieces 
of eartli, by eobe of Indian com, and other such things 
from ail invisible hand, thrown at him. 

C. Mather, Mag. Chris., vl. 7. 

6. A young herring. 

Why not the ghost of a herring oofr, as well os the (ffiost 
of Rasher Bacon? 

B. Jonton, Every Man In his Humour, L 8. 

6. A fish, the bullhead or miller’s-thnmb. 

Ztdola [It], a gudgeon or a cob, Florio, 



7. Th« eommon dBm, Mua armaria. [Prov. 
Eng.]— 8. A Spanish dollar: a name formerly 
in nee In Ireland, and still at Gibraltar. 


0, A compost of pud<llod clay and straw, or of 
straw, lime, and earth. 


ohiet supply of the cobalt prepsratioiis comes from Saxony, 
Bohemia Hesse, and Norway. The principal ralne of co- 
balt in Uie arts Is due to the fact that its protoxld fur- 
nishes an intense and beautiful blue color, of Importance 
painting, and especially in the decoration of porcelain 
III glass. (See snioft and zaffrt.) Also spelled kobalt.— 
blue. Sec Uue.— Cobalt nsen. see prem.— 

■ ^tlng, a method of elecQoplatlnf ‘‘ ‘ 

i neutral solution of cobalt 


IS of oobalt, or cobalt gi 


10. In ooal-mining, a small solid pillar of coal 

left in a waste as a support for the roof. Greeley, cate prepared by fusing cobaf(-glauuu~Qr spelss-cubalt, 
[Derbyshire, Eng. ] — 11. Clover-seed. [Prov. previously roasted, with sand and imtash. When pulver- 
|]Qgj lied flnejy it ie called smalt, and is used as a pigment, 

cob® (kob), n. [Appar. a particular uso of coh^, 
prob. as an abbr. of cob-horne : that is, a thick- 
set, dumpy horse.] A strong, thick-sot, ponv. 
buUt horse, capable of carrying a lieavy weight 
at a good pace. Also cob-horse. 

A eoli Is a short-legged, stout, and compactly built aid- 
msl, 1.H hands 8 to U hands a Inches. The hack U the ammonia, prei 

same type, but a hand higher, 14.3 to 16.3. The hark is 
larger than the cob ; the cob, laiger than a puny. 

Wallaee't Monthly, July, 1884, p. 447. 


seniate of oobalt; er 3 rthrite. 
cobalt-bronse (ko'b&lt-bronz), n. A violet- 
colored powder resembling the violefc-colored 
cblorid of chromium and having a marked me- 


tallio luster, it is a double salt of phosphate of pro- 
toxld of cobalt and ammonia, prepared at P* “ ' 

in .Saxony. 


COb^ (kob), n. [E. dial., perhaps a particular 
use of cob'i, with ref. to its rounaness. j A kind 
of wicker basket made to be carried on the 
arm; specifloally, one used for carrying seed 
while sowing. [North. Eng.] 

C0b« (kob), n. [=LG. M6oss Fries, hub, a sea- 
mew.] The great black-backed gnll, Larus ma- 
rinus. Also spoiled eobb. [Eng.] 

OOb® (kobl, n. [Prob. < W, cm, an embank- 
ment. Cf. 0062. J A sort of short breakwater. 

This ancient work, known by the name of the Co6, en- 
closed the only haven [Lyme] where, in a space of many 
miles, the flihermen could take refuge from the tempests 
of the Channel. Maetiulay, Ulst. Eng,, v. 

OOb"^ (kob), V. ; pret. and pp. cobbed, ppr. cobbing. 
[< ME. cobben, strike, fight, prob. < Icel. kubba, 
chop, out: see choyi, chub, and cf. cob‘^=:cub^, 
lamp, etc.] I. trana. 1, To strike; knock; 
beat on the buttocks with the knee, or with a 
board or strap. [Eng.] 

[They] eobb'd the whole party— ay, eveiy man Jack of 
them. liarham, Ingoldsby Legends, I. 318. 

8 . In mining, to break (ore) into small frag- 
ments with a hammer, in the process of dress- 
ing it for the smelter. [Chiefly in Cornwall.] 
—8. To excel ; outdo : boat. [Prov. Eng.] — 
4 . To throw. [Prov. Eng.] 
n.t intrans. To fight. 

Ho keppit hym full kantly [strongly], kobbit with hyni sore, 
Woundlt hym wickedly. 

Dmruilion bf Troy (E. E, T. S.), 1. 11025. 

Also spelled cobb, 

COb'^ (kob), n. r< cobi, e.] A blow on the but- 
tocks with the Knee, or with a strap or hoard ; 
a punishment consisting 
of such blows. Also spell- 
ed cobb. [Eng.] 
cobado (ko - bll ' dd), n. 


[Pg., reg. covndo : 
iiif!] * 


A Portugese mea- 
sure. Bee cubit. 

Oob»a(k^be'a),«. [Nli., 
named after Barnabas 
Cobo (1682-1657), a Span- 
ish Jesuit, missionary for 
fifty years in Mexico and 
Peru, and a zealous natu- 
ralist.] A small uolomo- 
nlaooouH genus of herba- 


ceous climbingplantsj na- 
tives of the mountains of 



f tropical America. 
They have pinnate leavua and large cainpanulate tloweia, 
and, being rapid growers, are freipiently cultivated for or- 
nament. Thu must common ipeoles is C. ucandent, with 
purple or white flowers, from Mexico. 

cobalt (kd'bklt), n. [< G. kobalL dial, kobold, 
oobalt; said to bo the same word as kobold, a 
goblin, tlie ‘ demon of the mines,’ transferred to 
oobalt because it was troublesome to miners, 
and at first its value was not known See ko- 
bold and goblin.'] Chemical symbol, Co; atom- 
ic weight, 69. A raotal of u steel-gray color 
and a specific gravity variously given at from 
8.62 to 8.95. It closely resembles nickel, the atomic 
weights of the two metals lielng the same, and their spe- 
clfle gravities nearly or quite the same. They have also 
very nearly the same ductility and tenacity, are almost 
always found In Intimate association, and have In many 
resimets a marked resemblance to iron, but are less fusi- 
ble than that metal, and much less magnetic. Cobalt 
might be, and Is to a very small extent, used lor the 
same purposes for which nickel Is used, especially lor 
plating the surface of iron; hut it is much rarer than 
nickel, is procured with more difllculty In the metallic 
form, and is consequently a dearer metal. The most im- 
portant ores of cobalt are eobaltite, smalttte, and llunnite. 
(Hoe these words.) Cobalt ores ooeur In a considerable 
number of locallUet, but nowhere In huge quantity. The 


cobalt-cnut (ko'b&lt-kmst), n. Earthy arseui- 
ate of oobalt. 

cobalt-glance (kd'bftlt-glftns), n. Same as eo- 
baltite. 

CObaltlc (ko'bfil-tik), a. [< cobalt + -ic.] Per- 
taining to or consisting of oobalt ; resembling 
or containing cobalt: specifically applied to 
compounds in which two cobalt atoms roact 
like a single hexad element or radical, 
cobalticvanlde (ko'bAl-ti-si'a-nW), n. A com 
pound of cobalt 
of potassium, K 
funned by the unlo.. 

It Is a singularly permanent saiv, rosisuna me aciiun i>i 
the strongest acids. It was applied by Liebig to the sep- 
aration of cobalt from nickel in analysis. 

cobaltin (ko'b&l-tin), «. [< cobalt + -f»2.] 
Same as eobaltite. 

eobaltite (ko'biil-ttt), n. [< <»6a(f + -»fe2.] A 
Bulpharsenide of cobalt. It is a mineral of a silver- 
white color, with a tinge of red, occurring In Isometric 
crystals, often cubes or pyrttohedrons. Also called cobalt- 
glance.. 

cobalt-ocber (kd'b&lt-d^k6r), n. An earthy 
form of the mineral erythrite. 

cobaltomenite (ko-b41-tom'e-nit), n. [< cobalt 
+ Gr. yf/vg, moon (cf. selenite), -f -»fc2.] A cop- 
per selenite ooourring in minute rose-red crys- 
tals at Cacheuta in the Argentine Republic. 

cobaltous (ko'bftl-tus), a. [< cobalt + -ous.] 
Pertaining to or of the nature of cobalt: con- 
sisting of or derived from cobalt: spooincally 
applied to compounds in which the cobalt atom 
appears to bo combined as a dyad element. 

The inotecular susceptibility of eohaltoa* salts stands 
aliout midway Itetweeii tlie molouular susceptibilities of 
nickelous and manganous salts. Kiutyc, Brit,, XV, 264. 

CObalt-yltriol (kd'b&lt-vlt'ri-ol), «, A hydrous 
cobalt sulphate; when found' native, the min- 
eral bioberite. 

CObang, n. See kobang. 

CObaya (ko-ba'yft), w. [See cavy, Cavia.] A 
name of the guinea-pig or domestic cavy, Cavia 
cobaya. Also cobaia. 

CObb^, n. Hee co6». 

CObb^, V, and n. See cob^. 

cobbln (kob'in), n. [Cf. co62,] A piece or slice 
of a fish. [Prov, Eng.] 

eobb^g^t, «• [Appar. < colA, n., 3, + -in^2.] 
Making a vulgar ^splay. 

Pars mihl prima t-st, my part is first ; Inter prieclpuos 
stultos, sunougst those notable, famous, notorious cobbing 
fooles. Withed <ed. 1608), p. 391. 

floh hln gg (kob'ing), n. [Verbal n. of cob’ll t>,] 
1, In mining, the operation of breaking ore 
for the purpose of sorting out the better parts. 
— 2. Broken pieces of old bricks and bottoms 
of furnaces that have absorbed copper, Eneyc. 
Ifrit, VI. 348, note. 

cobble^ (kob'l), f». [Also copplc(-atone) ; < ME. 
*cobil, *coble (in comp, (see cobblenut and cob- 
blestone) and in pp. adj. cabled, so. stone), dim. 
of cob: seo co62 and cobblestone, cobs tone,] 1. 
A stone rounded by the action of water, and of 


oolMlligereat 

I. trans. 1. To mend or patch (especially show 
or boots). 

And thred-bare cote, and eobUd shoes, hee wore. 

Spenser, F. Q., I. Iv. 2& 
n the shad 
LarnA, I 

The cook makes onr bodies ; the apothecair only eob- 
bits them. O. W. HoIimh, Old Vol. of Ufe, p. 217. 

Hence — 2. To put together, make, or do clum- 
sily, unhandily, or coarsely. 

Nothing effected for any puipose or design, but all 111- 
favourediy cobbled and jumblea together. 

Bentley, Sermons, 1. 

n. intrans. To work as a cobbler; work 
clumsily. 

Leaves his snug shop, forsakes his store of shoes, 

St. Crispin quits, and cobhlai tor the muse. 

Byron, Eng. Hards and Scotch Reviewers, 
cobble®, «• See coble. 

cobble^ (kob'l), «. [Cf. 006 ®, a gull.] A name 
for the red-throated diver, Colymbus sepimtri- 
onalis. Montagu. [Local, British.] 
CObblenutf (kob'l-nut), »». [ME. cobill-note; < 
cobble^ + M«f.] Same as cobnut, 1. 

I am ovlr pouru to make presaiide 
Als inyn hurte wolde, and 1 had ought, 

Two cobill nolU vppoii a bandc, 

Loo 1 lltill babe, what 1 haue hroght. 

York Plays, p. 122. 


2. A rounded hill. [Looal, U. 8.] — 8t. A 
round nut like a cobble. See gobnut. — 4. A 
kernel or stone (of fniit, etc.), [Prov. Eng.] 
— 6. A lump of coal from the size of an ^g to 
that of a foot-ball, — 0. An ioiole. [Prov. Eng.] 
cobble^ (kob'l), V. ; pret. and pp. cobbled, ppr. 
cobbling. [< ME. *oo6elm, ^coblmi (inferred from 
the noun cobeler, cobbler), of uncertain origin.] 


cobbler^ (kob'16r), ». [< ME. cobclerc, cobeler, 
cobbcler, < *cobelen, cobbhb + -cr : see cobble^ 
and-cfi.] 1. One who cobbles, mends, or patch- 
es ; especially, one who mends hoots and shoes. 

As gojMl Is tbo prayer of a cobbler os of u cardinal. 

Tyrulale, Works, p. 146. 
Hence — 2. A clumsy workman ; one who works 
in a clumsy, slipshod fashion. 

Truly, sir, in respect of a fine workman, I am but. as 
you would say, a cobbler. Shak., 3. C., 1. 1. 

Cobbler'S-awl duck, a name of the European avoset, 
Itecurvirostra acocetta. [Locnl, British.] — Cobbler’s 
Monday, every Monday throughout the year. Brockett. 
[Prov. Eng.]— Cobbler's punch, a wann drink made of 
ale or beer with the addition of spirit, stigar, ami splee. 
cobbler^ (kob'16r), n. [Appar. orig. cobbler’s 
punch: see under coholer i^.] 1, A summer 
drink to be sucked through a straw, made by 
shaking up togetlicr, in a large glass, pounded 
ice, wine, suga^ slices of orange, pineapple, 
etc. [11. 8.]— 2. A fruit pie baked in a large 
deep dish or a pot lined with thick paste: 
named according to the kind of fruit used: as, 
an apple cobbler ; n peach cobbler. [U. S.] 
CObbler-flsh (kob'l^r-fish), «. An American ca- 
rangoidtish, Blepharis crinitus, with compressed 
body, rudimentary dorsal spines, and the first 
five or six rays of the dorsal and anal fins 
elongated and filiform: named from the lorn? 
rays, which resemble a cobbler’s strings. K 
is a warm-water species, but wanders in sum- 
mer as far north as Cape Cod. 
C0bblery(kob'16r-i),n. [< co661ct- 1 + -yl.] Cob- 
blers’ work. 

I have myRelf tried an experiment In a mnall way in the 
mutter of i.-n6Wei ;/. Sir.l. l.ultboek, I’op. Hcl. Mo., XXX. 881. 
CObbleatona (kob'l-ston), n. [Also copplestone 
(and cogglestone, q. v.); < ME. cobilstone, also 
(once) cabled stone; < cobblel -I- stone.] A cob- 
ble or rounded stone ; especially, such a stone 
used in paving. 

The atreota are nioitly paved wltli round cobble-stones. 

L. Hamilton, Mex. Handbook, p. 100. 

cobblostona (kob'l-ston), v, t . ; pret. and pp. 
cobblestoncd, ppr. cobblestoning, [< cobblestone, 
».] To pave with cobblestonos. 

Those uiircaaonlng creatures who would grumble that 
the BtreeU of gold, If they had the ehance to see them, 
were not cobble-stoned wltli diamonds. 

Mew York Independent, Dec. 18, 1873, p. 1686. 

cobbling (kob'line), a. [Attrib. use of cob- 
bling, verbal n. of cobble'^, e.] Like the work 
of a cobbler ; patched or clumsily put together. 

Such cobbling verses no poetaster before ever turned out. 

Lamb, To Barton. 

cobby^ (kob'i), a. [Prob. < cobl, head, + -yl. 
Ct. heady.'] 1. Brisk; lively. — 2. Oppressive; 
tyrannical. 

CODby^ (kob'i), a. [< oo 62 -p .^1.] Short and 
compact in proportion ; well ribbed up ; pony- 
built : said of dogs and horses, 
cobcab (kob'kab), n, [Ar. qabqab (kabkab), a 
patten, j A wooden clog or patten worn by 
women in Egypt and the Levant, such clogs are 
worn in the public baths, and sometimes to keep the gar 
ments from trailing, or to Increase the appoint stature. 

oobooal (kob'kol), n, [< eob^ + coal.] A large 
round piece of coal. 

cobelligerent (ko-be-lii'e-rent), a. and n. [< 
co-^ + belligeretit.'] 1, 'a. "Cofiperating (with 
another or others) In carrying on war. 



wbtBIgirBBt 

n. n. A nation, state, or individual that eo- 
operates frith another in oanying on war. 
coDeSOUttant (k5>'l)e>a0'ti-ant), n. [< eo-i + be- 
souUant.'] In math., any'lbomogeneous quad- 
ratic function similar in form and in its property 
of invariance to the bezoutiant ; an invariant 
of two quantics of order m and of an adjoint 
quantio of order m — 1, when the ooefflcients of 
tne latter are treated as the facients of the in- 
variant, BO that the latter is an »»-ary quadric, 
cotesoutoid (kd-be-zd'toid), n. [< + he- 

soutoid.\ In math., an invariant of a quantie 
of order m and of an adjoint quantio of order 
m — 2, being an {m — l)-ary quadric in the co- 
efficients of the adjoint quantio. 
cob-horse (kob'hdrs), ». Same as mh^. 
COb-hVBSe (kob'hous), n. 1, A house built of 
cob. See eoh'^, 9. 

A narrow street of eob-hoxuen whitewashed and thatched. 

H. KingtUy, Goolfry Hamlyn, vl. 
2. A child’s play-house built of corn-cobs: 
used, like home of cards, as a synonym of in- 
stability. [U. 8.] 

CObia (ko'bi-ft), n. [Perhaps of W. Ind. origin.] 
A Spanish name of the sergeant-fish, Elaoate 
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Th*r. Thou grumhlatt and rmileat erery hour on Achil- 
lea. . . . Thou ahuuldat atrike him. 

Ajax. CobtocJ ! Shat., T. and C., U. 1. 

CObnobble (kob'nob-I), v. t . ; pret. and pp. coi)~ 
nobbled, ppr. cobmihbUng. (^. diaL, wpar. < 
cohl + nob, head.] To beat. [Prov. ifng.] 
cobnut (kob'nut), n, [< cob^ + nut.] 1. A 
round nut ; a large hazelnut. [Eng.] 

" You don't know what I've got in my pocketa." . . . 

"No," aaid Moggie. . fa it maria [inarbiea] oroo/i. 
nuta ; " Gforge Eliot, Milt on the Floaa, 1. 5. 

2. A children’s game, played with cobnuts.— 
Jamaica cobnut, the aecu of a euphorbiaecoua tree, Om- 
phalea triandra, whicli iapleaaaiit to the toato and whole- 
auniu, after the removal of the embryo. 

cobob (kd-bob'), n. and v. Same as oabob. 



Cobla. ur CraUeater {JRlacntf Canada), 

Canada, it la of a fuaifonn ahape wltli wide flattened 
head, and of an olive-brown color with a Itroad blackiali 
lateral baud. Along the Maryland and Virginia cuoata it 
ia called bonito. Alao called cr(tf»-ea(«r. See Etaeatf. 

cob-iron (kob'i'bm), ». 1. An andiron of the 
simplest form, the upright portion of which is 
small and undecoratod. — 2. An iron by which 
a spit is supported. [Prov. Eng.] 

OO-blshop (ko-bish'qp), n. [< co-i 4- bishop.] 
A joint or coadjutaiit bishop. Ayliffc. 

cobitid (kob'i-tid), n. A fish of the family Co- 
biti^; a loach. 

Oobltld® (k^bit'i-de), n. pi. [NL., < Cohitis 
+ -idol.] A family of plectospondylous fishes, 
typified by the genus Cohitis, with the mamn 
of the upper jaw formed by the intormaxifla- 
ries alone, the pharyngeal teeth rather numer- 
ous, threo hypobranenials, and spines rising 
from the preorbital bones. I'he family la peculiar 
to ttiu old world, and ia repreaented in Kurupunn freah 
watera by several 8pe<!iea known chiefly as hineftea ; thew 
arc alao nuineroaa Aalatio forma. Sue loach. 

Oobltid^ (ko-bit-i-^'nfi), w. pi. [NL., < Co- 
bitis + -itufi.] In Gilniner’s classification of 
fishes, the fourteenth group of Cyprinidw. ita 
technical charactura are ; a mouth aurfoimded by 6 or 
more barbela ; a doraal flu short or (jf moderate length ; 
a short anal fin ; aralea amall and rudimentary, or entirely 
absent ; pharyngeal teeth in a single aeries in moderate 
number; and an air-bladder partly or entirely lucluaed in 
a Imny capaule. Same as the family Cohitidee. 

OobildS (ko-bi'tis), n. [NL., < Or. Kujjini, fom. 
of Kuliiryif'adj,, gudgeon-liko, < tultflioc, gudgeon : 
see gudgeon.] The typical genus of fishes of 
the family Cobitidw or loaches. C. tmnia is an 
example. See cut under loach. 

cobitoid (kob'i-toid), a. and n. [< Cohitis + 
-oid.] I. a. Relating to or having the charac- 
ters of the Cobitidee. 
n, n. A cobitid. 

cob-joe (kob'jd), n. A nut fastened to the end 
of a string. [Prov. Eng.] 

CObkeyt, «• [Cf. cobT.] A bastinado. 

My L. Foster being a lytle dronk, went up to the mayn 
top to fet down a rebel, and twenty at the least after hym, 
wher they gave hym a cobkey upon the cap of the mayn 
mast, MS. addit. MOS. (Jlallixmll.) 


coboorg, n. 8oe coburg. 

COb-poCe (kob'pfik), «. A bag carried by glean- 
ers for receiving the cobs or broken ears of 
wheat. Halliwell. [Prov. Eng.] 
cobra^ (kd'brfi), n. The contracted name of the 
cobra-do-capello. 

CObra^ (kd'brftl, n. See copra. 
cobra-de-capello(k6'bri^e-ka-pol'6), ». [Pg., 
lit. hooded snake: cobra, a snake, udder, < L. 
oolubra, fern, of coluber, a snake, adder (see Co- 
luber, culvcrin); de, < L. dc, of; capello, a hood: 
cf. chapel, chapeau, and capei.] The hooded 
or spectacled snake, Naja tripudiam, a serpent 
of the most venomous nature, found abun- 
dantly in different hot countries of Asia, espe- 
cially in India. In common with the oUicr vii>er8 of 
the genua Naja, it ia remarkable for tlie mannor In wliich 
it ia able tu apread out or dilate tlie back and allies of tlic 
neck and liead when irritated, giving aninewhat tlie mi>- 



cle-caiwllo ( Naja trifudiaMS). 


coble, cobble^ (kobG), n. [< ME. coble (Halli- 
well), < W. cmbal, a ferry-boat, a skiff (cf. ceu- 
fad. a canoe), < ceuo, hollow out. Not con- 
nected with ONorth. cuopel, a boat.] A flat- 
tish-bottomed, clincher-built fishing-boat with 
a square stern. [Great Britain.] 

Before that ho was mid waters, 

The weary eobte began to All. 

The Weary Coble o' Cardiff (Child's Ballads, HI. SI). 

Through au open door between the backs of two houses 
could be seen a glimpse of the dancing, heaving river, 
with such ships or fishing eobtee as happened to be moored 
in the waters above the bridge. 

Mre. Oaekell, Sylvia's Lovers, Hi. 

OObler (kob'l^r), n. [Perhaps same as cobbler^, 
a mender.] A bent rasp uskl in straightening 
the shaft of a ramrod. 

OOb-loaf (kob'lof), n. [< cob^ + loqf,] A loaf 
that is lumpy, uneven, or crusty : applied by 
Shak^ere in contempt to a person. 


CObra-monii (k6'bri^raon''il), n. [< cobrai + 
(appar.) monil, < Tu. 'monile, a collar, necklace.] 
An East Indian viper, Daboia rmsclli. Also 
called ticpolonga. 

CObres (ko'bres), n. [Sp.] The name given 
in Europe to a superior kind of indigo pre- 
pared in Mouth America. 

CObric (ko'brik), n. [< cobrak -1- -ic.] Of or por- 
laiuiug to the cobra : in chem., derived from the 
cobra : as, cobrie acid. 

CObriform (ko'bri-fdi'm^, a. [< cohroA + It. for- 
ma, shape.] Reseinblmg or related to the co- 
bra ; protoroglyi>h : specifically said of venom- 
ous serpents, as those of the family Najkfcc, 
in distiuetiou from crotaliform. Tlie cobrlfonn 
serpents are the t’roteroylypba, including the families 
Najidee, Elapidee. and iNruiraaindido!. 

Cob^tacker (kob'8tak''6r), «. A device in 
some com-sboiliiig machines for removing the 
cobs from the machinery and placing them in 
stacks or piles. 

CObstone (lcob'st6n),w. cob'^ + stone. Ct. cob- 
blestone.] Sarao as cobble^, l, and cobblestone. 

cobswan (kob'swon), n. [< cobk + sirun.] A 
leading or male swan. IS. Jonson. [Obsolete 
or prov. Eng.] 

CObarg, coboiirg (ko'bOrg), n. [From Coburg 
in Germany.] A thin fabric of worsted and 
cotton, or worsted and silk, twilled on one side, 
used for women’s dresses: used as a substi- 
tute for merino, and esiiecially as a material 
for inesroensive mourning. 

cob-wall (kob' wfil )j n. A wall built of unbumed 
clay, sometimes mixed with straw, or of straw, 
lime, and earth. See cob-home, and cob^, 9. 

cobweb (kob'wob), ». and a. [Early mod. E. 
cobwebbe, < ME. copweb (= Mil. kopwebbe), a 
spider’s web, appar. < copite (mod. £. cop^), 
appar. short for attercoppe (mod. E. attereop), 
a spider (of. MD. hop, l^pe, also spinne-koppe, 
(pinne-kobbe, a spider, koppe-ghespin, also sptnne- 


toebbe, a spider’s web — Eilian: see cop^ and 
oopi), + web.] I. n. 1. The net spun by a 
spider to eaten its prey; a spider’s web. — 2. 
Figuratively, a network of plot or intrigue: an 
insidious snare; a contrivance for entangling 
the weak or unwary : as, the cobwebs of the law. 
—3. Something flimsy and easily rent, broken 
through, or destroyed. 

Worlilly spirits, wliosc interest Is their belief, make eo6- 
webu of obllgatiuiis. Sir T. Broicne, Clirist. Mor., ill. lU. 

.Siicli are the flimsy etdimbe of which this political 
dreamer's theories are made. 

Preecott, Ford, and Isa., ii. 13, note. 
4. pi. The neglected aooumulatious of timo; 
old musty rubbish. 

Kvil apparelled in the dust and cobwebe of tliat uncivil 
age. Sir P. Sid,ney. 

II. a. Made of or resembling cobweb; hence, 
flimsy; slight. 

Spun from the cobnifb fashion of the times. 

Akentide, Pleasures of Imagination, li. 
Cobweb lawn, a flue linen mentioned in UMO as being 
in pieces of 16 yards. Draper', Diet. 

One tialf drawn 

In solemn Cypress, th’ other eobieeb-lanm. 

D. Joneon, Epigrams. 

Tlie worst are good eiiougii for such a trifle, 

Such a proud piece of cob-web lavm. 

Beau, and El., Scornful loidy. 

cobweb (kob'wob), P. (.; pret. and pp.oo&«:d2i&«df, 
ppr. cobwebbittg. [< cobweb, «.] 1. To cover 
with a filmy net, as of cobweb. 

And now autumnal dews ore seen 
To cobweb every green. Quarlee. 

2. To clear of cobwebs. 

We cobwebhed, swept and dusted. Ilarper'e Batar. 

+ -cd».] 


The eobwvbb'd cottage, young. Night Tlioiights, I. 176. 
We like to read of tho small, bare room, with eobwebbtd 
coiling and narrow window, in wliicb the poor child of 
geniiiH sits with bis magical pen, the master of a r«alm of 
beauty and enchautniont. 

C. D. Warrpr, Backlog Studies, p. 17. 
2. In hot., ('ovorod with loose, white, tangled, 
slender hairs, resembling the web of a spider, 
cobwebbei^ (kob'wob-er-i), pi. cohwehher- 
ies (-iz). [< cobweb 4- -cry.] A mass or collec- 
tion of cobwebs. [Rare.] 

When, across the liundred-fold poor scepticisms, trivial, 
isms, and constitutional cubwebberU* of Iiryosdust, yon 
catcli anv glimpse of a William the ronqueror, ... do 
you not discern veritably some rude outlliiu of a true Ood- 
made king? Carlyle. 

cobwebby (kob'web-i), a. [< cobweb 4- ^1.] Of 
the nature of, resembling, or abounding with 
cobwebs: aB,cobwehby texture; a cobwebby house. 

With the uiiBSsisteil eye, tho cobioebby consistence of the 
mould may lie seen penetrated liy iipriglit atoms bearing 
a globule on the end. S. B. Herrick, Plant Life, p. 60. 
cobworm (kob'wCrm), w. [< coi >2 -f tBorm.] A 
local British name of tho larva of the oock- 
chafor, Melnlontha vulgaris. 
coca^ (Kfi'kg.), n. [8. Amer.] 1 . The dried leaf 
of Erythroiylon Coca, natural order Linacem, a 
small shrub of the mountains of Peru and Bo- 
. livia, but cultivated in other parts of South 
America. The principal source of tlie drug as a com- 
mercial product is tho province of Yungus in Bolivia, 
wliuro the bushes, whlcli are grown on the tides of the 
mnnntalns, yield three crops a year. By far the greater 
part of the estimated annual product of 40,000,000 pounds 
la consumed at home. It Is a stimulant, bearing some 
resemblance in its effects to tea and entfee, and has long 
been used as a moitleatory liy the Indiana of South Amer- 
ica. It relieves feelings of fatigue and Imnger, and the 
difticulty in breathing experienced in cUmbiughigh moun- 
tains. The iiubit of cliewing coca is an enslaving one. 
(.'oca is used in medicine os a stimulant and tonic ; It yields 
tlie valualilu alkaloid eocuinc. Sometimes written euca. 

2. The plant itself. 

COCa^ (ko ' kft), n. [Jap.] A Japanese rice- 
moasure, equal to about 6 Winchestor bushels. 


OocagZte, See Cockaigne. 
cocamc (ko'kH-in), 1 . [< cocai 4- -»«e3.] An 
alkaloid (Ci'^ajN 04 ) obtained from the leaves 
of the coca, Erythroxylon Coca, it forms colorleu, 
transparent prisms, is odorless, and has a tiitter taste. It 
Is soluble in water and olcoliul, but more freely In ether. 
It is used as a local anesthetic. 

COCainlsm (kS'kjl-in-izm), n. [< cocaine 4- 
-f«m.] The morbid condition produced by the 
excessive use of cocaine ; the morbid habit of 
using cocaine as a stimulant. 

COCamiiation (kd-kfi-in-i-z&'sbon), n, [< coca- 
inise 4- -ation.] Subjection to’ihe inflnonoe or 
effects of cocaine. 


cocainize (kd'k^in-iz), V. t. ; pret. and pp. co- 
iainised, ppr. cocainising. [< cocaine 4- -ise.] 



To Babjeot to the influence or effects of cocaine ; 
impregnate with or render insensible by co- 
caine. 

Dr. Koeiilstteln . . . aUted that )io had been able to re- 
move the eyeball of a dog, prevloualy cocainized, wltltout 
the animal feeling any pain. Thera}>eutie Oaz. , IX. 46. 

OOOnlon (kok'a-lon), n. [Appar. < Or. kShkoTioc, 
a kernel, dim. "of xd/iKOf, r berry : see coccuh.} A 
large cocoon of a weak texture. 

eocardo (ko-kilrd'), M. [F. : 800 cocJIffldc.] In 
entom,, one of the bright-red, extensile, lobed 
Tesicles found in coleopterous insects of the 
genus MalaeMu« and its allies. They are 4 hi 
number, ‘i near the aiiterior atiglea of the thorax and 2 
at the boau of the aixinnien. The cocardea are generally 
conuealed, but the inaeet protrudea them when alarmed. 
Being very oonapicuous, tliuy perhaps serve to repel Inaect 
enemlea. 

Ooccaian ^kok-Hd'an), «. [< Cocceivut (Latinized 
fonn of Koch: cf.’L. Coccctim, name of an Italic 
gens) + -aw.] A follower of John Cocceius or 
Koch (1603 -69), professor of theology at Ley- 
den, Holland, who founded the so-called “ Fed- 
eral” school in theology. Ho believed that the whole 
hlitory of the Ohrlatlsn chureli to all time waa ureflgured 
In the Old Testament, and so opposed the Voetlaus. See 
Yottian, 

cocci, n. Plural of coccus, 1. 

Ooocia (kok'si-ft), «. [NL. (Glinther, 1864): 
named after the Italian naturalist A. Coeco.j 
A genus of Ashes, typical of the group Coooiina. 

COCCld (kok'sid), n. One of the Coccidm. 

Ooeddv (kok'si-dS), n. pi. [NL., < Coccus. 2, + 
•4d(8.] A familv of phytotmtbirian hemipter- 
ous insects, of the same group as the aphides ; 
the scales, scale-insects, or mealy-bugs. The tarsi 
have one lolut; the male Is small, two-wlnged, and without 
rostrum ; and the female la largo, wlugluaa, and rostrate. 
They live on plants, and the larvui resemble scales, whence 
one of the names of the family. The eggs are deposited 
beneath the large shield -alutped body of U>o female. The 
males undergo complete nietamorphosU, an exception In 
this order, and the apterous larvai liecome incased in 


. ling 

as lae. See fae2 and tnonna, and 
eoehineal. 

ooeddia, n. Plural of coocidium, 1. 

COeddiia (kok-sid'i-id), a. and n. I. a. Per- 
taining to or having tho characters of the Voo- 
oidii^a. 

n. «. A member of the Coccidiidea. 
Oocddlidea (kok-sid-i-id'^-ji), n. pi. [NL., < 
Coccidium, 2, + -iVfea.] A 'subclass or other 
division of Sporosoa, containing extremely mi- 
nute, non-locomotory parasitic organisms of 
tpherioal form and simple structure, living in 
a single cell of the host until they become en- 
cysted, then breaking up into one, few, or man v 
spores, which hatch as active llagellulro, which 
in turn burrow in a coll of the host. They have 
been divided Into tho three orders Monorporea, OUi/o. 
tpornx, and Pulyiporf.a, according to the numl>er of their 

COed^TUn (kok-sid'i-um), «. [NL., < Gr. xdxxof, 
aberry (sec coccus), + -eUov.] 1 . PI. coccklia (-ft). 
In hot., a name (riven by Harvey to a form of 
oonceptacle found in certain red algSB, borne on 
lateral brauohes, or sessile ou the surface of the 
frond, and usually not opooing by a pore. The 
snores within are attached to a oeutral placenta. 
[Not now used.] — 2. [con.] [NL.] Agennsof 
gregarines. Leuckart, 1879. 

COCCuerOQS (kok-sif'e-rus), a. [< L. caecum 
(NL. cooctw^. V.). a berry, + ftrre, = E. 

+ -ou».] Bearing or producing berries: as, 
oocci/erous trees or plants. Quincy. 
ooodform (kok'si-fdnn), a. [< NL. coccus, 
q. V., + L. forma, shape.] In the form of cocci ; 
resembling a oocoous fruit. 

Ooodlna (kok-si-I'nft), n. pi. [NL., < Coeda + 
-<n«2.] In QAnthers classifleation of fishes, a 
group of Sternoptychidee with the body scale- 
less, pseudobranenite developed, and no rudi- 
mentary spinous dorsal An: same as the fam- 
ily MauroUcidee. 

Ooodna (kok-si'ne), n. pi. [NL., < Coccus, 2, 
•f -t«®.] A subfamily of homopterous hemip- 
terous insects ; the cochineal- or lac-bogs. 
COednaaa (kok-sin'e-an), a. [< L. cocctnciM, 
scarlet (see coccineous), + -an.] Dyed of a 
scarlet or crimson color. 

Ooednella (kok-si-nel'ft), n. [NL., dim. of L. 
coccinus, < Gr. sdsutvoc, ^arlet, < k6kkoc, a berry, 
the kermes insect: see coccus.] The typical 
genus of ladybirds of tne family Coccinellidas. 
eocdnellid (kok-si-nel'id), n. A member of 
the Coccinellkla: ; a ladybird. 




characters are: partly 

membranous dorsal segments 
of the abdomen ; free ventral 
2 -joinled tarsi; 


OoodnaUidtt (kok-si-neri-dS), n. pl. 

< Coednella + -Ida.] A family of olairicom 

f , Coleoptera or beetles; 

the ladybirds. The tech- 

® diculate or toothed 

Painted Ladybird {Coccinti* securtform niAxinary psipn* 

t'*® •'“t 8 Join** of ■•'ort 

tie, cBla^ed. ‘ ' antenneoclavate; and thegon- 

eral shape rotund or heral- 
sed on aphides, and constitute a 
„ on this account. Seeladybird. 

I (kok-sl-nerinl, a. [< Coccinella 

+ -tnet.l Pertaining to or having the charac- 
ters of the Cocoiticllida. 

coccineous (kok-sin'q-us), a. [< L. cocciueus, 
also coccinus (Or. k6kkivo<: : see Coceinclla), scar- 
let, < cocoum, scarlet: see coccus.] Scarlet or 
crimson, like cochineal. 

COCCinin (kok'si-nin). «. [< L. coccinus, scar- 

let (see coccineous), + -»«2.] A coal-tar color 
of complex composition, belon^ng to the azo- 
group. Also Galled phenctol red. 

COCCO (kok'6), n. The West Indian name of tho 
taro-plant, (Jolocnsia antiquorum. Also spelled 
cococ. 

Ooccobacteria (kok''6-hak-te'ri-tt), n.pl. [NL. 
(Billroth, 1874), < Gr. k6kkoc, a bewy, + NL. bac- 
teria, pi. of bacterium: boo coccus and bacte- 
rium.] A group of bacteria, containing glob- 
ular forms, such as those of the genus Micro- 
coccus, and the rod-like forms, as those of tho 
genera Bacterium and Bacillus, under a single 
species, Voccohacteria septiea, as an assumption 
that they constitute essoutially one organism, 
which takes on the form either of globular colls 
or of rods, these either reproducing identical 
forms or passing into each other, vnth accom- 
panying variations in size and in combination. 
Ooccodladda (kok-o-dis'i-de), n. pi. [NL., < 
Coeeodiscus + -ida.] A family of roonocytta- 
rlan radiolarians, represented by the genus 
Coccodiscus. They have an extracaiMular placuld aholl 
connected by radial beam* with an Intracapsularehcll and 
surrounded by one or mure equatorial girdles. 



OoccodlSCUS (kok-p-dls'kus). n. JNL., < Or, 
xdxxof, a berry, + di'axof, a disk.] The typical 
genus of radiolarians of the family Coccodiscidtc. 


COCCOgnlc (ko-kog'nik), a. [< coccogn{in) + 
-»c.] Belated to or derived from coeeognin. — 
Ooccognlo acid, an acid derived from cocuognin. 
COCCOgnln (ko-kog'nin), n. A crystalline or- 
ganic princinlo (G2oIl22^8) contained in tho 
seeds of Daphne Mescreum, differing from danh- 
nin in that it does not yield sugar when boiled 
with dilute sulphuric acid. 

OOCCoUta (kok'o-lit), n. [< Gr. k6kko^, a berry, 
+ A/dof, a stone. Heo coccoUth.] 1. A variety 
of pyroxene : granuliforra pyroxene, lu color is 
tuually some shade of green ; it is composed of distinct 
embedded grains, easily separable, some of which have an 
indistinct crystalline form. 

2. Same as coccoUth. 

COCCOllth (kok'o-lith), n. [< Gr. adiococ, a ber- 
ry, + X/ftjf, a stone. See coecolite.] A minute 
round organic body, consisting of Bevcral con- 
creted layers surrounding a clear center, found 
in profusion at great depths in the North At- 
lantio ocean embedded in matter resembling 
sarcode. It is probable that tho coooolitbs are 
unicellular algae. 

There are [In the “ ooze ” of tho Atlantic sea-bedj innu- 
merable multitudes of very minute, saucer-shaped disks, 
termed eoceolithe, which are freiiucntly met with asso- 
ciated together Into spheroidal aggregations, the cocco- 
spheras of Wallioh. Jlusley, Thysiography, p, 267. 

Ooccoloba (ko-kol'^btt), n. [NL., < Gr. sdsKo^, 
a berry, + pod.] " A polygonaceous genus 
of plants of tropical America, comprising about 
80 species of trees, shrubs, or tall woody climb- 
ers. It is distingttislied from allied genera by its fleshy 
perianth becoming baccate in fruit. C. uvifera, tite seaside 
grape of the West Indies, lias a heavy, hard, violet-brown 
wood, which yields a kino closely resembling the ofllcinal 
article. 

coccospbere (kok'^-sfer), n. [< Gr. k6kko(, a 
berry, -I- at^lpa, a sphere.] A spheroidal aggre- 
gation of oooooliths. See coccoUth. 

I>r. Wallich . . , added the interesting discovery that, 
not unfrequently, bodies similar to the . . . “oooeollths'' 
were aggregated together Into spheroids, which he termed 
eoccotphtret. UvixUy, 14^^ Sermons, p. 186. 

OoccosteidSB (kok-os-tS'i-dfi), n.pl. [NL.,< Coc- 
costeus + -<d<B.] An extinct family of placo- 
derm Ashes, typlAed by the genus Coeeosteus. 
They had a pMiuiarly mailed head, anterior dorsal and 
lateral bnckleri as well as specisllsed thoracic biieklera, 
and splnttorm pectoral appendages. They lived in the 
teas of the Devonian epoch. 


(ko-ko8 ' -us), n. [NL., < Gr. k6k- 

(toe, a berry, + bartov, a bone.] A genus of pla- 
ooderm Asnos : so named from the small berry- 
like tubercles with which the plates of their 
cranial buckler and body are thickly studded. 
Agassiz. 

OoccothraU8t6B(kok-6-thrAB'tez),n. [NL.,<Qr. 
k6kko(, a berry, + *0f)uv(tr>fi (at. Opaverdf, fran- 

f ible, brittle), < dpabeiv, 
reak, shatter.] A^nus 
of ^sbeaks, of tho family 
^ Fnngillidai. The name was 
^3 formerly used with great latl- 
— tude, and the genus woe made 
S tho type of a subfamily Coeeo- 
T- j » •uri w thrawlinm ; It Is now restricted 

thritMtifs jJiow- ^ hawfliiches, such as the 

Ing peculiar uoraiiUarieii. cuminun European species C. 

ifulqarU, which has a peculiar 
conformation of the ends of the secondary (|ulll-feathera. 
Hriewn, 1760. See also cut under hawfinch. 

OoccothraustinsB (kok^o-thrfts-ti'ne), ». pi. 
[NL., < Coccothrauates + Unm.] A subfamily of 
birds, of the family t'ringillida’. ; the grosbeaks. 
The group is indoAnite, and tho name is now 
little used. 

COCCOtbraustine (kok-o-thr&s'tin), a. [< Coe- 
cothraustes + -»«•».] Having the characters of 
a grosbeak; related to or resembling the gros- 
beaks. 

C0CC0U8 (kok'us), a. [< coccus, 1, + -otw.] In 
hot., composed of coeoi. 

COCCnle (Itok'ul), n. [< NL. *eoccula, dim. of 
coccus, q. V.] Same as coccus, 1 (a). 

Ooccimna (kok-fi-li'na), «, [NL., as Coccul-us 

+ -tnoi.] A genus of gastropods with a patel- 
liform shell and peculiar structural characters 
distinguishing it as the type of a family Coccu- 
linida;. 

cocculinid (kok-u-lin'id), n. A gastropod of the 
family Cocculinidm, 

Oocculinldae (kok-i)-lin ' i -de), n. pi. [NL., < 
CoccuUna + -ida.] A family of rbipidoglos- 
sate gastropods. The technical characters are : donU- 
tlon resembling that of the FUnurelluioe and llelieinida; 
only a Bingle asymmetrical gill ; no developed appendagea 
to the side of the fool or on the mantle ; and a patelllform, 
imflssurcd, imsiniiatcd, and entirely external shell. 
Oocculns (kok'u-lns)^ n. [NL., dim. of coccus : 
800 coccus.] A tropical genus of menisperma- 
ceous plants, consisting of climbers, the leaves 
of which are usually more or less heart-shaped 
and the Aowers small, jiosi of the commonly known 
species are now referred to allied genera. — CocculUB In- 
dlCUB, a drug consisting of tho dried fruit of Anamirta 
panieuXata or A. Cuccufus (also called Mcniitpermum Coe- 
eulu», Ciwculnstuberome, etc.), and probably of some other 
genera of tho same order. It is used In medicine in the 
preparation of certain ointments, and is said to prevent 
secondary fermentation in liquors, for which reason It U 
sometimes used in tlie nmnufacture of beer. Tho pow- 
dered berries liave a temporary stuiiefying effect upon 
flsli, and are employed for llieir capture. The jtuisonoui 
principle ol)tnlned from the kernels of the fruit has been 
termed pierntoxin. 

COCCUS (kok'us), H. [NL. (L. coc.cum, neut.), 
< Gr. KdKKOi, a berry, a kernel, esp. the kermes 
insect (supposed to be a berry) used for (Heing 
scarlet : see cochineal, coccineous, etc.] X. PI. 
oocoi (-si). In bot. : (a) One of the separate di- 



visions of a schizocarp, or dry lobed perioaTj) 
which splits up into oue-soeded cells. Also call- 
ed cocculc. (o) In certain Hepatim, tho old 



Male Cochineal ( Caetut tacti). ( Cnsa shows nalumi ilaa.) 



spore mothe^«eU, whose walls persist after the 
Tnfttiirity of the spores, holding them together. 

Spores . . . renwioliig nnlted In a eooetu, Cnd$rviood. 
(c) ph In bacteria, isolated spherical or nearly 
spherical cells, especially those of the genus 
MierocoeouB, as disungnished from the rodlets 
or haciUi of other genera.— 2. [cap.] The 
typical genus of the family G>coidw, m which 
or^ary sexual reproduction takes place. The 
■pedes are commonly known by the name of the plant 
they affect. The Coeotu eaeti live* on oaotl, as Opuntia. 
See coehineal and Coeeidat. 

coccygeal (kok- 8 ij'f-»l), a, [< eoeeyx (eoeeyg-) 
+ Of or pertaining to the coccyx ; cau- 

dal: as, a coccygeal vevtebn, muscle, artery, or 
nerve. Also eoemgian.— Coccygeal gUad, the gland 

ofT.usohka. 'Heejland. 

CoccyiKd. M. Plural of cooevgeue. 

coocygweetor (kok^'si-j^rek'tor), n. ; pi. eocey- 
gereclorea (-rek-to'rez). [NL., < coeoyxXcoceyg-) 
+ erector.] A muscle of the coccyx; the exten- 
sor coooygis, which lifts the caudal vertehrsa. 
Coucs. 

Ooccyges (kok-sl'jSz), n.pl. [NL.,< Or. Kdiatvyrt, 
pi. of k6kkv^, a cuckoo, j 1. In omitk., the name 


ObchlMrift 

ed twice a year, al 

^tsd and have laid egga soffloieut lor a nes. 

« Mlled by apreadtng them upon heated platea by 
VUI.UIIK them to ovens, or by Immsrsing them In boiling 
water or exposing them to Its vapor. Those killed by heat- 
ed plates are of a blackish color, and are oonsldersd to be 
the flnest ; they are eaUed taeatiUa. Those from ovens are 
next In value ; they are of an ash-gray {btaneo or silver- 
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out under 8Jceleton,—-2. In eomp. anat. and eoSl,, 
the candal vertebne, when few and small, or 
ankylosed together; the bony tail itself, when 
short, as in a bird. 

OoccydiUB (kok-si-xl'nfi), n. pi. [NL., < Coo- 
^sue + -tnts.l A subfamily of cuckoos, of the 
family Oueuliate, typified by the genus Coocymi, 
containing seTeral other genera, as JHaya and 
Neomorphue, with numerous species, aU oon- 
flnedto America. Also Coe^gince. _ 

Ooccyisua (kok-Bi'aush n. [NL. (Vieillot, 1816) ; ofteiipoeiTby uie name of muiiea or tiiede^M, ahdls 
also m other irreg. forms Coecygus, Coccygon, ported in large quantities from Honduras. Besides 
Coeeyeius, Coccynion, Coceyoua, Coeoyeuaa, Coo- "““r sr*de», which are ouItlvaUd ln«Kto, a conslden 
eysaa, Coccysug, Cocoytuui, all based on Gr. k6k- 
Kuf, a cuckoo: see cuckoo. j A genus of Amer- 
ican arboreal cuckoos, of the family Cuculida; 
and subfamily Coeoyainte. They have a moderately 
curved beak, wide at the base and compreased beyond it, 


Those' kllled'by water or vapor are of a V^lsh^f^l- 
or, and are the leaat valuable. The fragments, dust, and 
impurities from cochineal are collected and used as an 
adulterant^under the name of graniUa, The flnest ij^de 


, — „ , o, and Crotophojia : near- 
ly eciulvulent to the cuckoos, trogons, and scausorial bar- 
beU, oollectively. In Sundevall's clasalftcatlon (1S78), 
the third cohort of Zygodaotyli, embracing all the yoke- 
toed or zygodactyl birds excepting ttie Piei and PHttaei, as 
one of two series of an order Voluerti, («) Sciater's r 


especially such non-passerine Insesaorlal 
tiler cypaelltorm nor piottorm. 

2. [/. 0 .] Plural of coccyx. 

OOCOTgeus (kok-sij'f-us), n.; pi. eoeoyaei (- 1 ). 
[NL., < coccyx (coooyg-) : see cocoi/x,"] The ooo- 
oygem muscle : a muaolo extending hrom the tail 
to the pelvis of many animals. In man the cocoy- 
geus la a small triangular plane of muscular libera conneot- 
Ing the oocoyx witli the spine of the ischium, continuous 
with the levator aul, or levator muscle of the anus, forming 
a small part of the Hour of the pelvis, and supporting and 
drawing forward the coccyx when this hss Iwen pushed 
backward In defecation or parturition. 

coccyglan (kok-sij'i-an), a. [< coccyx (eoccyg-) 
+ -fan.] Same as coc^geal. 

Ooccygms (kok-si-jl'ne), n. pi. [NL., < Coeoy- 
gus + •inm.] Same as voccysince. 

COCCy^e (kok' si-jin), a. [< Gr. k6kkv^ (kokkvy-), 
a cuckoo, + J Pertauiiug to a cuckoo ; cu- 
ouline; coocygomorohlc. 
coccygodynla (kok^si-gd-din'l-k), n. [NL., < 
Gr. rcoxKuf (xo/oevy-), coccyx, + boiivii, pain.] In 
pathol.,ptim in the region of the coccyx: a fre- 
quent affection in pregnancy. Also coocyodynia. 

COCCygomorpll (kok'si-go-mdrf), a. aud n. I. 
a. Pertaining to or resembling the Coccygomor- 
phw. Also coccygomorphic. 

n. ». One of tho Coccygomorphcc. 
Ooccygomol^lUB (kok'' 8 i-^ 9 -m 6 r'fe), n. pi. 



trade Is carried on In inferior 
scarcely more than half the 
size of tlie cultivated species, 
and ore covered with a cot- 
tony down which adds a use- 
less bulk. Oood cochineal has 
tile appearance of small, deep 
brown-red, somewhat pur- 
plish grains, wrinkled across 
the back with parallel furrows, 
intersected in the middle by a 
longitudinal one. The color- 
ing principle obtained from 
cochineal Is oarmlnlo acid. 

(See eamUne, S.) Eatt Indi- 
an techineaU, so called, are j---,- 
smooth glistening blaekgralns, ) 
of no value ; they are used to adulterate the genuine, 
which are easily distingnUhable from them. 

2. The iuseot which produces the dyestuff 
known by the same name. See def. 1.— Oodhlr 
nealllg- flee/p.— Cochineal paste. See extract 



IS cochineal in a 


8 DO lbs. of amraunia 


Yffltowobitled Cuckoo ( m 


common vtillow-btUed and blAck-blUed tree>cuokoo« of the 
United States. C. amerieanu* and C. erythrophthalmut, the 
mangrove-cuokoo of tho West Indies and Florida, C. senf- 
oulut, and several other species. These oiiokoos are nut 
strictly parasitic like the European species, butoccasloual- 
ly lay their eggs in the nests of other birds, 
coch. In med. and phar., an abbreviation of 
Latin cochleare, a spoon or spoonful. 
COCheringt. n. An obsolhte form of coshering. 
cochin (ko'ohin), n. [< Cochin-China."} A va- 
riety of the domestic hen, of large size, belong- 
ing to tho Asiatic class, or a specimen of this 
variety. Tliere are Idack. buff, ewekoe, and white eockim, 
iioth cock and hen of each kind Ming of the uniform color 
denoted by the adteotive, except that the buff cock should 
show a richer shade of yellow or orange lii hackle, saddle, 
and wing-bows. The jHirtridije eochiju are either siiigle- 
or pea-combed, the cock being similar In coloring to a 
lilack-breasted red game-cock, except that the liackTo and 


xdxxvf (KOKKVy-] 

perfamiiy of dei 


[NL. (Huxley, 1867), < . 

cuckoo, + fio^, form.] A superfamil 
mognathous picarian birds. The technical charac- 
ters are : a rostrum sometimes movably articulated with 
tlie cranium ; no basipterygold processes, except In Trofra- 
nidee; horizontally flattened, more or loss spongy maxlllo- 
palatines ; a sternum usually double-notched behind, and 
without bifurcated manubrium, except in Meropidee; tlie 
clavicles convex forward, with a hypoclldlum ; and not 
more than two pairs of intrinaio ayriiigeal miuules. The 
group is not readily characterized, but corresponds with 
the conventional order Piearim without the oypselo- 
morphs and celeomorphs, orswifts, goatsuckers, and wood- 
peckers, and contains all the non-passerine insessorial and 
scansorlal birds known as colles, touracoua ouokoos, bar- 
bets, toucans, jacamars, klngflshers, todies, hornbllls, hoo- 
poes, hee-eaters, motmots, rollers, and truguns. 

COfKiygomorpniC (kok^si-gS-mdr'fik), a, [< coo- 
cygomorph + -kj.j Same as coceygomorph. 

Ooocygns (kok-ed'gus), m. [NL., irreg. < Gr. 

(kokkvv-), a cuokoo. ] A genus of ouckoos, 
typical of the subfamily Coeoygina: synony- 
mous with Coccysus. Cabanis, 1848. 


^t«z),«. p , „ , 

< Gr. as if ^kokkoct^, < KOKKbQstv, oiy as a cuckoo : 
see cuckoo."] A genus of old-world ouokoos, 
of the family Cuoulidae, commonly referred to 
the subfamily Centrr^godmee or spurred ouokoos, 
containing a number of crested species related 
to the mat spotted cuckoo of Africa and 
Europe, Coceystes gkmdarius. 
ooeqfZ (kok'siks), n. ; pi. ooeeyqes (kok-si'jfis). 
[NL., < Gr. the coccyx (also a cuckoo): 

see ouekoo.} 1 . In human anat., the part of the 
spinal column consisting of the last four bones, 
the eaudal vertebne or tail-bones, which are 
fltunted and usually ankylosed togeGier. See 


The hackle of the hen la orange, striped with black, her 
tall black, and the wtng-primariea are dark-brown or dull- 
black. AU the cochins have heavily feathered legs and 
short tails, and all have Uie lega yellow, except the black 
rochins, which have tliom black or nearly so. 

cochin-china (kd ' chin- chi 'n^), n. and a. A 
term formerly applied to a large kind of domes- 
tic hen which was iraportedfromCoohin-China. 
From those fowls, which had no constant characterUtics 
of color, form, etc., have been bred the varieties called 
brahma and eocAm, 

Oochin-Ohinese (ko'chin-chl-nes*' or-ndz'), a. 
and n. I. a. Of or belonging to Cochin-China. 

n. n. 1. sing, and »f. An inhabitant or in- 
habitants of Coohln-Ghina, properly the name 
of a division of the old kin^om or empire of 
Annam in Further India, but taken as the gen- 
eral name of the r^on now divided between 
the possessions of France and its protectorate 
Annam. — 2. The language of the people of 
Cochin-China; Annamese. 
wchlneal (kooh'l-ndlorkoch-i-nel'), w. [Early 
mod. E. also cutohaneal;—D. komeni^e =s G. Dan. 
cocheniUessSvr. kooheniUszV. cocheniVea=It. coo- 
einiglia s Pg. eoceineUa, < Sp. cockinilla, cochi- 
neal, < L. coccineus, ooccinus, scarlet, < coocum, 
< Gr. k6kkoc, a berry, esp. the kermes insect (sup- 
posed to be a berry) : see coccus. The Bp. coehi- 
nilla, cochineal, is by some referred to coohinilla, 
a wood-louse (to wiuoh the cochineal-inseot has 
some resemblance), dim. of oochina, a sow, fern, 
of coohino, a pig; cf. E. dial, sow-bug, wood- 
louse.] 1. A dyestuff consisting of the dried 
bodies of a species of insects, the Coccus cacti, 
found upon several speoies of Opuntia and other 
Caetaeece, especially 0. Tuna, 0. Fious-Indica, 
and Nopalea eochinUlifera. it colors a brilliant 
crimson, which is changed by acids to an orange-red and 
by alkalis to rlolst ; a brilliant scarlet dye is prepared from 
it The oaott upon which the inseot lives, bearing the 
general name of nopcU, are extensively cultivated as toad 
fortbeminthetropioaleountriesof America, and in Java, 
Algeria, eto. The females only are valuable for tbetr ool- 


be covered with a cloth, *aiid allowed to staud for a few 
days. Hie vessel is then to be immersed lii boUiuii water, 
in order to evaporate the superlluoua aninioiila; i 

.1 — . i, i_. — U ready to be 

Calloo-printing, p. 88. 

cochlea (kok'16-ll), n. ; pi, cochlete (-6). [ML. 
(NL.), < L. cochlea, coclea, a snail, a snail’s shell, 
< Gr. Kox^iac, a snail, etc., < k6x^o{, a shell-fish 
with a spiral shell; prob. akin.toKdy;fi 7 , h.coneha, 
a conch, and ult. to E. cockle^. ] If. A winding 
staircase. E. rhUUp8.—2. In anat., a part of the 
inner ear in most vertebrated animals, its shape 
In man and moat otlier inamuials resembles a snall-aheU ; 
lienee the name. In tliu petrous bone a canal winds about 
a central conical pillar ut bone, the modiolus, and coiitalna 
a hollow process of tho membranous laliyi inth ; the Utter 
follows tho turns of tlie canal nearly to the top. To theae 
structures taken together tho name of cochlea is given. 
Tlie process of the membranous labyrinth U triangular in 
crues-seetton, with Its base applied to the outer wall of the 
canal and the apex attached to a aplral crest of bone, the 
lamina spiralis os&oa, projecting from tho Inner side of the 
canal, it thus separates the bony canal Into two portions, 
In addition to its own Inme]^ the seals voetIbuU above and 
the acala tympenl below. The Imneii of tho process itself 
is called the canalU cochlearis, lU floor la called the baal- 
lar membrane, and Its roof the iiiembratio of Beisaner. Its 
cavity is connected with the sacculus by the canalls re- 
uniens. The essential structures of the cochlea, the rods 
of Cortl and the hair-cells, are on the upper side of tho 
basilar memlirane, and to them U distributed the cochlear 
branch of the auditory nerve. See cut under ear, — Aquw- 
duotus ooohlea. Soe aguceductue. 

cocihlean (kok 'if -an), a. [< cochlea 4- -an.] 
Same as cochleate. " 

cochlear^ (kok'lf^r), o. [< NL. cochlearis, < 
cochlea, cochlea. Cf. cochlear^.} In anat., of or 
relating to the cochlea in any way : as, the coch- 
lear norvo, cochlear canal, etc — ooohlear oanaL 
See canof I.— Cloolllear dUCt. Same as auditory duet 
(which se^ under auditory). 

C0<dllear’> (kok'le-ar), n.; pi. cochlearia (kok-lf- 
&'ri-^). [< L. cochlear, cochleare, also coclear, 
cocleare, coclearium, and coclearum, a spoon (so 
called from its shape), < cochlea, coclea, a snairs 
shell: BOB cochlea."] 1. A spoon; in the orthodox 
Greek and other Oriental churches, the eucha- 
ristio spoon in which the consecrated elements 
are administered together to communicants. 
Also called tabis. See intinction, spoon, colato- 
rium, and labis. — 2. An ancient lioman and 
Greek medicinal measure, equal to a spoonful. 
According to various ancient statements, it ranged in 
amount from a tablespoonfni nearly to a teaspuonful. But 
the statemenU which give the smaller sizes use the word 
under the diminutive form eoehtearium. According to the 
statements of the modem lexicons, It would be no larger 
tlian a salt-spoon. 

cochlear^ (kok'lfi-|r), a. [< NL. cochlearis, 
eoelearis.K'L. cochlear, coclear, a spoon: see coch- 
lear^. ♦»,] Spoon-shaped : specincally, in boi., 
applied to a form of imbricativo estivation in 
which one piece is exterior, larger than the 
others, and oowl-shaped, as in the aconite. 


[L., also cochlear : see cocltlear^, n.\ In m^., 
a spoon ; a spoonful. In prescriptions abbre- 
viated tMCh. 

cochleares, ». Plural of cochlearis. 

Oochlearlal (kok-is-s'ri-a), n. [NL., pL of eoek- 
learis : see cochlear^, a.] A genus of oruoiferous 


Ctoohlturto 

herbs, including 26 apeciea, found in northern 
temperate and arotio regione, mostly near the 
SeO^OBSt. C. ttgainaiu. the »oiirvr-imu«, !• » o«l«bnit- 
Sd aotlacorbnttc, sntt is often eaten ni a islad. The root 
ioi O. Armareela, the horse-ratlisli, is luuai as a condiment. 

In oommon nith other Rpeoleii of CocMearia, the horse- 
ndish was formerly in higl) repute as an antiaoorbutlo. 

Huevc. BrU.. XII. 207. 
COOblAftria^, n, Pltirnl of cochlear''^ and cochleare, 
OO^earifonD (kok-l£-ar‘'i-fdi7n), a. [< L. 
"cochlearia, adj. (uHod only as neut. noun cocA- 
lear, cochleare, a spoon; cf. NL. eoehtcaria: 
see cochlear^, cochlear'^, a.) (< cochlea, a snBil’H 
shell), + forma, shape.] Having the form of a 
snail’s shell : helioiue ; helicoid.- Cocblearlform 
inrooess, tiie tliin jilate of Isme wlilch soparates tlic ten- 
sor tyinpani, or tetmor muscle of the tympanum, from the 
Kustaehian tiilsi. 

Oodhleariidn (kok*l?-a-ri’i-de). n. pi. [NL., < 
Cochlearim + -ttte.] Boat-billed herons, re- 
garded as a family : synonymous with Canero- 
midCB. 

Oochlearius (kok-le-ft'ri-us), n. [NL. (Brisson, 
1760), < L. cochlear', a spoon : see cochlear'^, w.J 
A genus of boat-billed herons, typical of the 
family (JochleariMo!. See Ctnicroiua, and cut 
under boatbill. 

COChlaary (kok'l§-^ri), a. [< cochlea + -oryi.J 
1. Pertaining to winding stairs. Colea. — 2. 
&mo as eochleate. 


ooehleate, coohleated (kok'i$-&t, •&-ted), a. 
[< L. eochloatua, cocleatua, spiral, < cochlea, coc- 
un, a snail’s shell: seo coc/t/cn.] Having the 
form of nsnail’s shell; cochleariform; spiral: 
used espeeially In entom. and hot., and applied 
in the latter ease to loaves, pods, seeds, oto. 
Also oochlean, cochleary. 

COChlaoid (kok'l^-old), n. [< L. cochlea, a snail’s 
shell, + -Old.] A curve ueiiued by the equa- 
tion (** + y'*) arctan. ^ = nry. 
ooohleolu (kok'l^us), a, [< li. cochlea, a snail’s 
shell, + -ous.] Of a spiral form ; coohlcato. 
Ooc^dei (kok’li-tiez), n. p/. [NL., < Gr. Hox'Ait, 
pi. Ko;tXhIff. a small snail, dim. of K6x^ot, a sholl- 
ilsh, a snail: see cochka,} 1. A name of the 
{iaatron<tda (which see).— 2. In E. It. Laiikes- 
tor’s classifloation, the unsyrametrical gastro- 
pods : equivalent to Gaatropoda of other authors 
■without Amuhomaa. [Little used.] 
oodhliodontld (kok'U-d-dou'tid), n. A shark of 
the family VocMioAontklw. 

OoohUodontld« (kokMi-^ -don'ti-dS), n. pi. 

J NL., < Cochliodue {-odont-) + -idw.] An extinct 
amily of sharks, typified by the genus Vochlio- 
(lua. They lived In the Palouzoic aeas, and were rolttte<l 
tu the HfUrodonlitlai, but had lubiplrally ridded and fur. 
rowed lateral teeth. 

cechliodontold (kok‘'li-^-don'toi<B, a. and n. 

t < Cockliodiu (-odont-) + -aid.] I, «. Besem- 
ling or having the obaraoters of the Cochlio- 
doHttda. 

n. «• A coohliodontid. 

Ooohliodus (kok-li'o-dus). n. [NL. (Agassiz), 
< Or. k6x'/uoc, shell-fish, + odohf. tooth.] An ex- 
tinct genus of sharks which had lateral teeth 
subspirally ridgwl and grooved like a univalve 
shell, typical of the family Cochliodontidw, 
Oochlotpermuill (kok-l^spdr'mum). tt. [NL., 
< Gr. laix^oc, a shell-fish, a snail, ■4* aneppa, seed.] 
A genus of trees or shrubs, of the natural or- 
der Bixaeeai, found in the tropics of both hemi- 
sphores. They have luilniately lohod leave*, larxc yellow 
flowers, and pear-shaped fruiu, with imnteruus colled 
leedi covered with a Milky down. C. Gottppium of the 
East Indiea, arowliiK to a helaht of 60 feet, yield* the 
kuteera ipiin, iisea as a substltutu for truKacanth. 

oodnate (kd'si-nat), ». [< dociH(ic) + -ate^.] 
A salt obtained from coolnio acid. 

OOdnic (k6-sin'ikj, a. [< *cocin (< coooal) + 
-ic.] Of dr pertaining to or derived from cocoa 


or cocoanut. Oodnlc add, CinUsnOa. «i acid found 
in the butter of the cocoaiiut, combined with alycerln. U 
Is a volatile acid fortnlti;! snow-white crystallltio scale*. 
Also called eaeoultarie ncut. 

OOdnln (k6'si-nin), n. [As eocin-io + -Iw^.] 
A fatty substance which is the chief constitu- 
ent of cocoanut-oil. By saponification it yields 
glycerin and cocinic acid. 

00-dti8«n (kd-sit'i-zn), n. [< co-I + eiitsen.'] 
A fellow-eltizon ; especially, a citizen of the 
same city or borough. 

In 1414, the Indenture shows that the lord mayor and 
thirteen cu-eitieenit, having full power from the whole 
community, chose two oltUeiis, S(ubl», Const, Hist., ( 422. 

COCk^ (kok), n. [Early mod. E. also cocke, < 
ME. cock, cok, coe, < AS. coc, coce =s MD. kockc 
St Icel. kokkr =t Bun. kok, a cook; cf. OF. ooc. 


P. coo SB Bret, kok as ML. ooceua tm Wall, cocoa 
as Albanian cocoa, a cock, Gr. Nomo/Jda; 6pvis, a 
poet, name of the cock, lit. the ‘ “ cook ’’-crying 
bird’ (as Chaucer says of the cock: “No thing 
ne liste him thanne for to crow. But eryde anon 
cok/ cok/ and up he sterte,’’ Nun’s Priest’s 
Tale, 1. 455) ; of. Gr. luiuppoc, aliacof, a cock, kIkko, 
a hen, 8kt. knkkuta, a cock, Malay kukuk, the 
crowing of a cock, L. coco, an imitation of the 
clucking of the ben ; all directly or ult. imita- 
tive of the crowing or the chuckii^ of the 
domestic cock; for other similar imitative 
words, see ehuekt, eloek^ = cluck, cuckoo, 
cackle, etc., gaggle, croak, chough, etc., gotek, a 
cuckoo, etc,, all containing, (orig.) a repeated 
guttural consonant c, k, g, h. The older Teut. 
name of the cock, which appears in Goth, hatia 
s= OHG. hano, MHG. han, G. hahn s AB. hana, 
u cock, and in fem. form in AS. kenn. E. hen, 
hud also orig. ref. to the crowing of the cock, 
btdng lit. ’tno 8inp[er’: seo hen. The name 
cock hue been applied, from a real or a fan- 
cied resemblance, to various mechanical con- 
trivaneos, and to other things having no ob- 
vious relation to ibe name of the bin! ; and it 
also enters, actually or allusively (often in con- 
nection with cocku), into various popular ad- 
jectives and phrases, as eockiah, (Uteky, cocket^, 
cock-a-hoop, cockapert, etc. See these words, and 
cock^.'] 1 . The male of the domestic fowl ; spe- 
eiflcnlly, a male ohlckon one year old or older, 
one less than a year old being properly called a 
cc^kcreL The o«ck I* celebrated for his lordly demeanor, 
Ills pugiiaeity, and his crowing before dawn or In token of 
victory. 

Coc Is kene [botd| on his owune mixenne. 

A neren Bitele, p. 140. 

Tliu kok that orlogc is of tliur|>ls lyte. 

Chaucer, Parliameiit of Fowls, 1. 300. 

Witloll. Ay, Bully, a Uovllisb smart Fellow : 'a will light 
like a Cock. 

Bluffe. Say you so? then I honour him.— But has he been 
abroad 7 fur every Cock will flght u|m>ii his own Dtiiighll. 

Congrew., Old Batchelor, 11. 2. 
2. The male of any other bird, particularly of 
the gallinaceous kind : in this use especially in 
composition, as in peacock, turkey-cock, cock- 
robin, cock~H)}arrow, etc. — 8. A bird, particular- 
ly a gallinaceous bird, without reference to sex : 
usuwly in composition or with a distinctive 
epithet or qualifying phrase, as in blackcock, 
logcock, woodcock, and the phrasal names be- 
low. — 4t. Cock-crowing; the time when cocks 
crow in the morning. 

At the tryetenkke roose he. 

Ijmtnetlon (Welwi’* Metr. Rom., II.). 1. 788. 

We were carousing till the second cock. 

Shak., Maulieth, 11. 8. 

0. A leader; a chief person: a ruling spirit: 
as, cocA of the school. [Eng.] 

Tp ros cure haste, and was oure aller ( =of us all) cok. 

Chaucer, Oeii. Frol, to 0. T., 1. 828. 

Sir Andrew Is the cock of the club. Addimn. 

0. A fellow; chap: a familiar term of address 
or appellation, usually preceded by old, and 
used much in the same way ub fellow, chap, boy, 
etc. 

He h 

He was an hmioat old cock, and loved his pipe and a 
tankard of cyder as well as tlie best of us. 

Oravet, Spiritual quixote, viil. 24. 

7. A vane in the shape of a cook; a weather- 
cock. 

You cataracts and hurricanoes, spont 

Till you have drench'd our steeples, drown’d the eoeki ! 

Shak., Lear, 111. 2. 

8. A faucet or tum-valve, contrived for the 
purpose of permitting or arresting the flow of 
fluids or air through a pipe, usually taking its 
special name from its peculiar use or construc- 
tion: as, tkir-cock, teed-cock, gage-cock, etc. 

.Sigliiiig one to another, and gasping, as tt each of them 
expected a cock from the fountain tu be brought Into his 
mouth. O, Wonsan, Cynthia's Aevels, U. 1. 

9. [Cf. Turk, khoroa, the cook of a gun, lit. a 
COOK (fowl).] The portion of the lock of a fire- 
arm which by its fall, when released through 
the action of the trigger, produces the dis- 
charge ; iu a flint-lock, the part that holds the 
flint; in a percussion-lock, the hammer. — 10. 
In a firearm, the position into which the ham- 
mer is brought by Ming pulled back to the first 
or second catch. See at/^U cock, at ha\f cook, 
below.— 11. The style or gnomon of a dial.— 
12. The needle of a balance. ,/oAbsoii.— 18. 
The piece which forms the bearing of the bal- 
ance in a clock or watch. — 14. Same as eodtee. 
[Scotch.] — 16. A fictitious narrative, in verse 


or prose, sold in the streets as a true aocooat; 
a cock-and-bull story; a canard. 

News of the apocryphal nature known as eo^. 


w.cn. »..u hold by the scear in the flilng notch of tl„ 
tumbler.— At half COOk, having the hammer pulled halt- 
way back, and held fast by tlie scear In the safety-notch 
of the tumbler.— Blow-off 000k, biow-tbrougli oook. 
See Uow-off, bloui Uirough.— OOCk Of thi gamof, a game- 
cock. 

“Cneke tffthe game are yet,” that Is, at the close of the six- 
teenth century, “cherished by diver* men for their plea- 
sures, much money being laid on their heads when they 
light In pits, whereof some are cosily ma<le for that pur- 
IM>»e.‘’ Strutt, Sports and FusUmes, p. 876. 

Cook Of ths plains, tlm sago-cock, Ccntrocereut uropha- 
eianuK, the largest kind of grouse in America. See cut 
under Centrocercu*.— OocHt ot XtMTwHt, Hupkeda auran- 
till, a beautiful bird, with orange plumage, which Inhabits 
Uulana, and forms the typo of the genus Bupieola . — OoA 
of the walk, oook of the loft, one who has become the 
chief or head of a set or party by overcoming all oppo- 
nents; commonly applied to an arbitrary, overbearing, 
and domineering fellow. 


And the airs ho assumed, t . , 

Harham, Ingoldsby Legends, II. 198. 
Cock of tb« woods, mountain cook, ttm capercaillie. 

- That cock won’t fight, that plan will not do ; that 
story will nut go down, [(.'olltx].] 

I tried to see tlie arms on Uie carriage, but there wore 
none; so that cock uouldn't Jight. 

Kingeley, Alton Locke, xxlv. 
To go off at half cock, to go utr when the hammer la at 
half cock and therefore siiiiiH>seil m bo i>erfectly secure: 
said of a gun ; hence, to act or Mtart unexpectedly ; act 
bulore One Is ready ; act on Imperfect Information.— To 
set the cock on hoop or on the hoop or a-hoop, liter- 
ally, to set the cock or spigot on the hoop of the barrel; 
that is, to take It out amllet the lii|ur>r flow freely ; hence, 
to give a loose rein to convivial enjoymeat. See cock-a- 
hoop and iiuutation* there. The association wlUi cock the 
fowl Is u|ipnruntly merely allusive. • 

1 have good cause to »et the cocke on the hope, and make 
gaudye elierc. PaUgrave (1S80). 

Ho inuketh havok and eetteth the cock on hoope ; 

He is BO lavies the stooko buginneth to droope. 

Ileywood. 

However, It is to bo noted that the effigy of a cook (the 
fowl) stuck almve a hoop was a common tavern sign In the 
olden time. The Cock on the II imp is mentioned in a 
(’lanse Koll, 30 Henry VI., and still existed os a sign in 
Holliorn In 1796. 

Jjarumod niul llnlten, Hist, of SIgnlioards, p. 604. 

COCki (kok), r. [< corAri, ?t.] J. trana. To raise 
or draw batsk the cock or hammer of (a gun 
or pistol), as a preliminary to firing: as, he 
cocked his rifle. 

He nws almost upon the bear, levels his weapon, with 
hands sbaklng with excitement, full upon It, eoelu one 
barrel, and pulls deaperately away at tne trigger of the 
other. H'. Jt. Baker, New Timothy, p. 206. 

u. intrana. To sot cocks to fighting, or to 
train them for fighting. [Rare.] 
cock^ (kok), V, [Popularly associated with 
cocl'i, as if meaning ‘ strut as a cock’ or ‘ set up 
like a cock’s tail ’ ; but perhaps of Celtic origin : 
cf. Gael, coc, cock, coe-ahron, a cocked nose, 
coc-ahronach, eock-nosed, and see cockeye. See 
cockl, n., etym., at end, and cocky, cockiah, 
cocket^, etc.] I, trana. To turn up or to one 
side in a jaunty or significant way ; give a pert, 
knowing, or iumuring turn to : as, to cock the 
head ; to cock the eve at a person ; to cock the 
brim of a hat ; the uorso cocked up his ears. 

I prun’d my Keatheis, cock'd ray Tall, 

And set my Heart again to Sale. 

Prwr, The Turtle and Sparrow. 

I saw an alert young fellow that cocked bis hat upon a 
friend of his who entered Just at the same time os myself. 

Additon, Coffee House Politicians. 

Our Lightfoot barks and cocke his ears. 

Gay, Shepherd's Week, Thursday, 1. 181. 

"And she came to see thee?” said Kester, cocking his 
eye at Sylvia with the old shrewd look. 

Mre. Gaekell, Sylvia’s Lovers. xUU, 
Cocked hat, a tumed-np hat. Much as naval and military 
officers wear on full-itress occasions. Such hat* were in 
general use in the last century. 

The priest came panting to the shore,— 

His grave cocked hat was gone. 

IFAfftfer, The Exile*. 
^ kno<flc toto a cooked hat, to knock over or to pieces; 
dentoUsh, lltorally or flgumtively ; as, ho received a blow 
tliat knocked him into a cocked hat ; this sarcasm knocked 
th^eaker's argument mfo o cocked hat. (Slang. 1 

IT.t intrana. To hold up the bead; look big, 
pert, or domineering. 

Every one eocke and struts upon It. Addieon, Quardiao. 
C0Ck3 (kok), n. [< cock^, t?.] 1. The akst of 
turning up or to one side in a jaunty or/ signifi- 
cant -way, as the head or a hat; the poution 
of anything thus placed,— 2. A particular 
shape given to a hat, especially by turning up 
and fastening the brim. 

You see many a smart rhctortclan turning hli bat In bla 

bands, moulding it Into several different cMft*. AtUdatm, 



1 obMm4 » jrouM f^w atoleraWe periwig, 
it not been eoverea with e bet thet wm ehaped fn the 
Kemlllte eoeh. Additon, Oouutry teahioiu. 

3 One of the flaps or parts of a hat turned up. 
c^^^ok), n.^ [Perhaps ^and._; cf. Dan. 


...... ^ y'^edgwood^ a hea^, pUe, = 8w.^ koka, & 

clod of e^h, =B Ic ’ 


kok 


I loel. ko^, a lump, a ball ; cf. 


a 01 own'Ui =® - , i-, — , — - 

„.,o G. dial, kooke, a heap of hay. Perhaps in 

g irt a var. of eojA r= eob^, a haycock: see cob'^. 

enoe prob. the dim. eoggle^.} A small conical 
pile of hay, so shaped for shedding rain ; a hay- 
cock. 

cock^ (kok), V. t. [< cock^, w.] In bay-making, 
to put into cooks or piles. 
coOK^f (kok), n. [Early mod. E. also eocke; < 
ME. *eok (only in comp, cokboot, cockboat), 
also iiH;he form cog (after LO. or Scand.), = 
OHG. kocho, MHG. kocke, kucke, Q. kocke (also 
with alteration, MLO. kogge, koghe, LG. koggv 
ss MD. kogghe, D. kog =s Icel. kuggr, mod. htggi 
B OSw. kogger, 8w. dial, kdg, km r= Dan. kogge, 
kaag, > ME. cogge, mod. E. cog^, q. v.), < OF. 
coque, P. cogue s= 8p. coca = It. cocca, formerly 
also eucca (ML. reflex cocott, cocco, and (after 
LG.) cogga, coggo, cogo; cf. Com. coc = W. 
ctcch =s Gael. Ir. coca = Bret, koked), a boat; 
aU nrob. < ML. concha, a boat more or less 
shell-shaped, a gondola, a particular use (like 
£. shell, a boat) of L. concha, a shell, a suaiPs 
shell, any shell, a shell-shaped vessel, > It. 
conca = 8p. Pg. concha ss F. coque, a shell, the 
hull of a ship: see conch, and of. cockle^.'} A 


oookatxloe 

and his imitators, in which cooks moralize and 
vti bulls debate.] Having no foundation in fact or 

/i'ortntgiUtvJteii., N. S.,XLn. 892. Also coc*-ond-o-fe«li., [CoUoq.] 
ft) A part o( the livery of a coachman or footman, conaUt- Vou liave tome coek-nnd-a-buil atory about him, 1 fancy, 

ins of a rosette, iMitally of black leather, worn on tlie left Bulwer, Eugene Aram, v. U. 

cSc^id‘‘(k“KX5*‘‘rf^’^dc'^^ COCkapertt(kok'a-p6rt),a. [< coc*i or cocifca + 

wSiSga^^ockade [< coctodo + -etP.] malajmrt) 

w.i . u. .... , cockish, cocky J] Impudent; saucy. Heywood. 

TW' “■ ■*“ 

cock-a-hoop (kok'a-hOp'), a. and n. [Earlier ca^xonaai fkok' 
coek-on-hoop; taken from the phrase to set the COfSKMOUMt (Kok 


k'a-rous), m. [Amer. Ind.] A 


chief minister or captain among the Indians of 
Virginia; hence, a person of consequence. 

A Cofkaroute is one that has the honor to lie of the king'* 
or queeti's couiR.il, with i-elation U. the atfalrs of the gov- 
enimeut, and has a great share In the adnilnlstration. 

Beverlt^l, Virginia, lii. H 46. 
Tims a flsh flnding Itself entangled would flounce, ami 
doek.a.hnfiufuuni n hum I a e.R.if with n rnn,, hrn«t P*'h Ihe tuan Under Water, and then that man wa* 

comb, F.), 1 upon the spur'; ^landing upon high terms, ::r‘mfw'ltr.t‘lSrwidmV.''& 


small boat; a cockboat; a skiff. 

Yond tall anchoring bara. 

Diminish'd to her cock ; her coec, a buoy 
Almost too small tor sight. SAak., Lear, Iv. 6. 

cockle (kok), n. [< It. cocca, n., the nock of an 
arrow, poet, an arrow, dart, s= Pr. moa =a F. 
cache, a noc^ notch, nick, nib of a pen ; perhaps 
of Celtic origin: cf. cog^.} A nock or notch, 
especially that in the butt-end of an arrow, or 
on the stock of a crossbow, which receives or 
retains the string. 

COCk^, t). [ME. cocken, eokken, fight, contend ; 
origin obscure ; appar. not connected with cooA;t, 
n. Cf. 000*1, t).,n.] To fight; contend. 

Ue wule grennen [crin, snarl], eocken and chidoii. 

(Hd Kng. MinceUany, p. 2138. 

Lord that lenest us lyf . . . 

For to eoeke with knyf nost fne hast] thou none nede. 

Political 5on{/s(ed. Wright), p. 15. 
Mon that syth [in a dream] hrlddus eokkyiuic, 

Of wraththe that is toknynge. Bel. Antup, I. 202. 

cock^, n. [ME. eocke; from the verb.] Fight. 

Ml hende at eoekt, ml llngres at fight [uianui mean ad 
proelium, et diffitos tiuaa ad helium, Vulg.]. 

Ps. cxllil. (oxllv.) 1 (ME. version). 

COCk*^ (kok), V. t. A variant of calk^. 

('autfoiu men when they went on the roads had their 
horses' shoe* eoeked. Trollope. 

cock^ (kok), n. [ME. coeke, perhaps < AS. *cocc, 
in comp, s^-eocoas. pi., sea-cockles (prob. < W. 
cocos, eoc$, cockles), but perhaps abbr. of cockel, 
“e oooWoS.] A cockle. [Prov. Eng.] 


. , le phi 

cock on hoop or on the hoop or a-hoop (which sl , 
under eoekt, «,). Commonly referred to an as- 
sumed F. eotj A huppe; coq = E. coo*l; A, < L. 
ad, to; hiMpe, OP. hupe, a crest; see hoopoe.} 

I. a. I. Exultant; jubilant; triumphant; on 
the high horse. 

I hupe, I. o.| cock with a i 

F", tili with swimming, w^ing, ami diVing, he lia'd tir^ 
And havingroiited a whole troop, ’ tho sturgeon, and brought it asiiore. viralnla II II 28 

With victory was cocA-o-ftoop. ^ Bererfey, Virginia, 11. 1128. 

s. Buffer, Hudlbro*. cockateel (kok-a-tfir), n. [< cockatoo, with 
a. Tipsy; slightly intoxicated. [Scotch.] term, arbitrarily altered {-eel perhaps for dim. 

n. n. A bumper. [Scotch.] -elle).} A cockatoo of the eenus Calopsitta, 

cock-a-hoop (kok'a-hOp'), adv, [< cock-a-hoop, as the Australian C. novm-hollandia. P. L. 
<!.] In an exultaiit or jubilant manner ; reck- Bdater. 

lessly. cockatoo (kok-a-tbOi «. [Earlier mcafoo, coco- 

Coek on-koop (i. e.. the spigot or cock being laid on the kakatoe, kakketoe = G . ke^adu « Dan. 

hoop and the barrel of ale stuiin'd, 1 . e.. drank out without kttkadue = 8w. cacadu, kakadu = I . k~'-- 
Intermission), at the height of mirth and jollity. ' ' **' ' ’ — -* * 


— NL. eacatua, < Hind, kdkatua, Malay kakatOa, a 
BaUey, 1733. cockatoo : so called in imitation of its cry. Cf. 

coc*i (to which the word has been assimilated) 
and cackle.} The name of many beautiful birds 
of the parrot family, subfamily Cacatuince 
(which see), and especially of the genus Caoatua. 


(var. eokeleii Piere Plowman 

cock®t (kok), V. t, [See cocker*,} To pamper; 
cocker. B. Jonson. 

COCktOtt «• [ME. eocke, < L. coccum, scarlet : see 
coccus,} Soarlet. 

Clothld with bijee [byssus] and purpur and eoeke. 

Wyeli/, Apoc. xvlll. 16 (Oxf.). 

COCkitfi «. A perversion of or substitution for 
the word Qod, occurring In oaths, such as 
“(By) coePs body” (bones, wounds, nouns, 
etc.]), “by cock and pye,” etc. Compare gog 
in similar use. 

cockade (ko-k&d'), n. [Pormerlypron. ko-kftd', 
being a corruption of cockard = D. kokarde = G. 
cocarde az Dan. kokarde = Sw. kokard (= 8p. cu- 
carda as Pg. eoearda, cocar), < F. cocarde, for- 
merly coquarde, a cockade (so called from its 
resemblance to' the crest of a cock), < coq, a 
cock: see 000*1 and -ard.} A clasp, button, or 
other fastening used to securo and hold up the 
cock of the hat; hence, any knot or rosette 
of ribbon, leather, worsted, or other material, 
worn on the bat. (a) A badge of adherence to a 
caiiae, party, or politloal league. Such were the white 
cockade worn in England by the follower* of the Stuart* 
•bout 1740-46 and the black cockade worn in oppoM- 
uon to thla by the adherent* of the Hanoverian party. 
In France, at the flret outbreak of eiithuelasm after the 
meeting of the SUtea General in 1789, cockade*, at flret 
of green, were adopted by the party of action ; the color 
we* afterward cha^d to the traditional color* of Pari*, 
blue and red, and to theee wa* added the white of the 
house of Bourbon, a* the revolntionUU were still royal- 
l*ta. Thla oocorAng to the common account, wa* Ute 
origia of Vm French tricolor. 


They uoaiMisscd that itigoimoua habit of mind which al- 
way* thinks aloud ; which ride* cock-a-hoop on the tongue, 
and is forever galloping into other peopled ears. 

Irving, Knickerbocker, p. 189. 

Oockaime, Oocagne (ko-k&n')< u. [Also Cock- 
ayne, ^c., iu vanous archaic forms after ME. 

Cockaigne, cokaygne, cockagne, cokayne, cocaigne, 
etc., \ OF. cocaigne, cokaigne, coqmigne, co- 
cningne, quoquaingne, F. eoeagne{ss Sp . cucatia =s 
Pg. cucMnha =3 It. cocagna, cucagna, uow cucca- 
gna), profit, advantage, abundance, a time of 
abundance ; pays do cocagne. Land of Cocagno 
(It. *‘CocagHa, as we say, Lubberland”; "Cuca- 
gna, the epicures or gluttons homo, the land of 
all delights : so taken in mockerie ” — Florio), an 
imaginary country of luxury and idleness ; ori- 
gin unknown; in one view “the land of cakos,” 

< OP. as if *coque, Picard couque sx Cat. coca, a 
cake, appar. either < D. koek (as OHG. chuchho, 

MHO. KHoche, G. kuchen), a cake (see cooky), 
or ult. < L. coquere, cook (see coo*i). Usually 
associated with cockney (whence the second 
sense), but the connection, if real, is remote: 
see cockney.} 1. An imaginary country of idle- 
ness and luxury; lotus-laud. 

In Cokaygne I* mot and drink 
Wlthvte care, Imw [anxiotyl and swlnk. 

Land of Cokaygne, 1. 17 (Early Eng. PPonis, ed. Fumivall). 

2. [In this sense cited also as Cockcncy, Cock- ,, 

ncy, us in the lines quoted. See cockney.} The yellow or ro»e.coior 

laud of cockneys ; London and its suburbs. " 

A London cockney.— This nlokimine is more than four 
hundred year* old. For when H' ' ‘ - 

fortiftoaUons to his naturally struiiu c,»»no 01 ouii«o. u. jjiacg cockatoos belong to the related genus Calyptorhyn' 
Suffolk, he gave out this rhytbino, therelu vaunting It for c6«».-Helmet-C0Ckat00, Calloecphalottutaleatum.—isi- 
Impregnable: ven-oookatoo, one of the black cockatoo* of the genu* 

" Were I In iny caatio of Bungay, Calyptorhi/nehue, os C. banket 

Uiton the river of vvaveney. „ COi^atrice (kok'a-tris or -tris), n. [Early mod. 

E. ulao coccatrice ;< ME. cocatrysc, kokatrice, < 
Meaning thereby King Henry the Second, then unletly /^»j, ^rat>-irr rocatrin reirnfrir rnejitri- mAn. 
posaesaed of London. whlUt tome other places did resist yf ' oocairtcc, cocairts, cocamx, cocatru, coqa- 
him. Bo// (t|uotlngCaraden),Proverb»(2<re.l. 1678), p. 321. tris, coguatrtx, chocatnx, cocastns, coquastns, 



WHICH UHH irauiucvcu MV WUI* Xlicjr hi* 

habit the East Indies, Austmlia, etc. The sulphur-created 



Sru^ed Li^^aiinK^feTaSeTthe naingl trocodilaA^cfocodile ; cf. c^codi/eandits obs. 


Seed<f>a ' ' ea witn roc»*, nonce ino laoie or us origin.] 

cock-ale' (kok'Sl), ». A favorite drink of the ^ fabulous monster reputed to be hatched by a 
eighteentli century, made by flavoring a cask of anmon mm a o™. a naer mn 

ale with raisins, dates, nutmeg, spice, and the 
broth or jelly of a fowl, adding yeast, and allow- 
ing the whole to ferment anew. Bickerdyke, 

C0<«-a-le6kie (kok';^l§'ki), n. Same as cockie- 


CO^-and-bnll (kok'wd-btil')< g. [From the 
phrase “a tale of a coc* and a bulP* (as in Con- 
greve) : cf. P. eoq-A-Tdne, a oock-and-bnll sto^, 
formerly “du coq A Pasne, a libel, pasquin, 
satyre” (Gotgrove) (a tale of the ‘cock to the 
ass’): in allusion to some fable about a cock 
and a bull, or in general allusion to the strain 
on credulity produced by the fablee of iEsop 


serpent from a cock’s egg, repre- 
sented as possessing oharacters 
belonging to both animals, and 
supposed to have the power of 
killing by the glance of its eye; 
a basilisk, it occur* a* a bearing 
In heraldry, repreaented a* having 
the head, leg*, and feet of the cook, a 
Ice. lerpent's body and toil, and dragon- 
wlnm. It i* generally represented in 

, if passant ; but when blaxoneu displayed It Is 

ipicted affronts, so as to show both wing*. 

They hatch eoekatrie*' eggs, and weave the spider's web. 

Isa. fix, 6. 

And kill with looks a* Coekatrieee doo. 

Spsnttr, aonnets, ills. 




006ktttri06 

And that bare rowel / ahall poiaon more 
Than the death-darting eye of coebatriee. 

Shak., fi. and J., Ui. S. 

8f. A loose woman. 

Withal ealla me at liU pleasure I know not how many 
«aekatriee$, and thing*. B. Jotuon, Cynthia'* Bevel*, iv. 1. 
Ampbtelew eookatrloe. name a* batUisk, 1.— OoOKa- 
ttioe’s head, in h*r., a l)earing representing the head of 
a eookatrloe, which, to distinguish It from a cook's head, 
ha* two ear* or horn*. 

Oookayndt, n. Bee Cockaigne. 

OOt^-Mad (kok ' bM), n. In joinery, a bead 
which is not flush with the general surface, but 
raised above it. 

OOCkMlKkok'bin.c.f. [Bee OHJoefcWM.] Naut., 
to place a-cookbill, as an anchor or the yards. 

The pilot gave order* to coek-hiU the anchor and over- 
haul the chain. H. II. Daiui, Jr., Before the Maat, p. *27. 

OOOkboat (kok'bdt), n. K ME. ookboot, eok- 
bote, also coghoot, < *co*:, E. cock^ (or cog, E. 

+ bote, etc., E. boat.l A small boat. 
See oocAf*. 

Bo wise man will sail to Ormu* In a coek-boat. 

, Jer. Taylor, Work* (ed. 1886), 1. 872. 

The camel* tripped and stumbled, tossing their litters 
like eoebboau In a short sea. 

A. f. Burton, El-Medinah, p. 862. 

ooek-brainedt (kok'brSnd), a. Giddy; rash; 
hare-brained. 

The road Lord Frampid I and this same I* his daughter. 

But as ooek-brained a* e'er tlie father was ! 

B. Jonton, New Inn, 1. 1. 

Bnch a eoek-brained solicitor. MUlon, Colasterlun. 

OOOk-braiB (kok'brks), n. Same as cock-metal. 

COok-braad (kok 'bred), n. A stimulating diet 
given to game-cocks to prepare them for flght- 
uig. 

You fee<l u* with eoek-hread, and arm u* with steel spur* 
that we may mangle and Idll each other fur your sport. 

Southey, The Doctor, clxlv. 

OOOk-brotb (kok'brdth), n. Broth made by 
boiling a cock or other fowl; oockie-leekie. 


If/ < eodfi + 
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000k«r>t( ft. [ME. eoeicer, 

-^.] A fighter; a bully. 

He 1* eocktr, thef and hording. Jtel. Antiq., 1. 188. 
Thise dysan [dicers] and tblse hollars [bolonrs], 
Thise eokken and thise bullars, 

Bese Welle war of thise men. 

Towmley Uy$terU$, p. 242. 

cocker^ (kok'to), v. t. [Early mod. E. also 
coequer (and eocke; see coctfi), < ME. eockeren ; 
of unoertain origin. Cf. W. cocri, fondle, in- 
dulge, coer, a fondling, F. coqueliner, dandle. 


indulge; treat with excessive tenderness; pam- 
per; spoil. 

Cocker thy child, and he shall make thee afraid. 

Ecclus. xxa. 0, 

I would to Qod (salth he) we ourselves did not spoil our 
chlldreii's manners, by over-much cockering and nice edu- 
cation. Burton, Anat. of MeL, p. 206. 

The nursery-cocter’d child will Jeer at aught 
That may seem strange beyond hli nursery. 

Tennyton, Queen Mary, II. 2. 
cocker^’ (kok'^r), n. [E. dial., also coker, < ME. 
coker; origin unoertain; perhaps connected 
with ooofcS.j A reaper. [Now only prov. Eng.] 


AeertiM [F.], crested, copped, having a^art errt^W 
comb, M a cook ; aleo, coSu, proud, saucy, ttoUly, lust#, 
creet-riaen.— OogiMfu, proud, eocket, scornful, bramara, 
vainglorious. Cotgravt. 

n. n. Apert, swaggering fellow; a gallant, 
oock^f, ». t. [Origin obscure.] To join or 
fasten in building. 

To Joyne or fasten in building, as one joyste or stone Is 
coekHted within another. Thomat, Diet, 1844. 

COCket-brSAdt (kok'et-bred), n. [See cockefl.'] 
The second quality of wheat bread, the finen 
being wastel. Also called cocket. 

BreaU-cocket of a farthing, of the same com and Bultel. 
shall weigh more than Waatel by il/g. And Coeket-Bread 
made of corn of lower Price shall weigh more than Waatel 
by v/8. Bread niatle Into a Sininel, shall weigh ll/s. less 
than Wastel. Bread made of the whole wheat shall 
weigh a Oocket and a half, so that a cocket shall weigh 
more than a Wastel by v/s. Bntatl «)f Trcet shall weigh 
two Wastel* : and Bread of common wheat shall weigh two 
great Cocket*. Statute of Bread and Ale, 61 lien. III. 

I believe Coeket-hread or Cocket was only liard sea-blsket; 
either so-called because cockottod or marked with a pe- 
culiar stamp or oocket : or al*o because made for the use 
of Cock-swains or Beamon. This Is but my conjecture; 
For no author has yet hit upon the sense of the word or 
Derivation of it. CowtU. 

oockey (kok'i), n. [E. dial.] A common sewer. 
Britton; HalUwell. 


far fkok'chS'fAr), n. [< cockt (orig. 

toTdock^, a beetle?) + cfco/cri.] 1. The pop- 
ular name of a very common lamollloorn beetle 
of Europe, Melolontha vulgarie. Also called 
May-beetle, May-bug, dor-beetle, and dor-bug. — 
JI. Any one of various similar or related beetles. 
OOOkorow (kok'kro), n. [< ooek^ + orojcl, «. 
Cf. AB. hanorM, cockcrowlng, < hana, a cock, 
+ orW, crowing,] The time at which cooks 
crow ; the dawn of day. 

oockerowing (kok'krd'ing), n. [< oocki- + crow- 
ing.'] ^me EH cocfccrotc. 

Watch ye therefore : for ye know not when the master 
of the house cometh, at even, or at midnight, or at the 
eoekerowing, or In the moraing. Mark xlll. 86. 

OOOkad-hat (kokt'hat')> n, [In allusion to the 
three-oomered cocked hat: see cock^. r.] 1. A 
variety oi the game of bowls in whicn but three 
pins, placed at the angles of a triangle, are used. 
— 2. A note folded Into a three-cornered shape, 
eookee (ko-ke'), n, [Be. ; also cock : see cockt, 
n., 14.1 In the game of curling, the spot at 
the end of a rink where the player must stand 
when he hurls his stone, usually marked by a 
cross itt a circle. 

eockb-gardenf, n. Same as cockle-garden. 
eO^ertf (kok' or), n. [(Cf. E, dial, cokers, rims 
of iron round wooden shoes) < ME. coker, a 
kind of boot, appar. a particular use of earlier 
ME. koker, a quiver, < AS. cocar, cocur, cocer 
tx OPries. koker ss D. koker a= MLG. koker, LG. 
kSker sa OHG. chohhar, MHG. kocher, G. kocher 
SB 8w. koger = Dan. kagger, a quiver. Hence, 
from Teut., ML, cucuntm, MOr. Koi'Konpov, OF. 
coccure, also couire, couevre, euivre, > ME. quyver, 
E. gu»»er'-*. Cocker^ is thus a doublet of quiver^, 
q. V.] 1. A quiver. 

Bnne koker fiilne flan (arrows]. I-ayamon, I. 276. 

2. pi. High shoes or half-boots, laced or but- 
toned. 

His mittens were of banzens [badger’s] sktnne. 

His eoekert were ot oordlwin [Cordovan leather), 

HU hood of mouivevro. Ilrayten, DowsabelL 
8. pi. Thick stockings without feet, used as an 
outside protection for the lower part of the leg. 

Bootes, eocure, myttens, mot we were [wear] : 

For hnsbondes and hunters all this goode Is ; 

For thal mot walk In breres and in woodea. 

Palladiue, Husbondrle (E. B. T. S.), p. 48. 
4. pi. Same as cockermega. 

CoiikVX^ (kok'6r), n. [< coefcl + -er^.] A 
cook-fighter; one who makes a practice tit fight- 
ing game-cooks, or of training them for fim^tlng. 

" eker brli^S, 

^>Iden wings, 
e. Parish Register. 
2. A dog of the spaniel kind, trained to start 
woodcooK and snipe in woods and marshes. 


cockerel (kok'er-el), n. [< ME. cokerel, cokerelle, 
appar. a aouble dim. of cook^. Cf. cockle^.] A 
yoimg domestic cock ; specifically, the male ot 
the domestic fowl up to one year old. Both 
cockerel and pullet are specifically called chicks, 
as distinguished from fowls. 

Cokerelle, gollus, gallulus. Prompt. Part., p, 80. 

The cokcrele flussho that neuer crewe Is better than the 
olde oockes tlcsshu. Babeee Book (E. B. T. 8.), p. 222. 
What wilt thou be, young eockertl, when thy spurs 
Are grown to sharpness? Dryden. 

cockermegs (kok'6r-megz), ». pi. [Origin ob- 
scure ; cf. cocker ^. In coal-mining, two props of 
timber placed obliquely to each other and rest- 
ing against a third one placed horizontally, so 
as to support the cool while it is being holed. 
The timber placed horizontslly, and against which the 
other two abut on the face of the coal, l* called the cock- 
erpoU. Also called cockers and eockertprags. 

cookemonie, cockemony (kok'6r-n5-ni), n. 
[Sc.; origin obscure.] The gathering of a 
young woman’s hair under a snood or fillet. 
[Scotch.] 


cocket^ (kok'et), M. [< ME. *cocket, coket (not 
found except in ML. texts, the ML. reflex cock- 
ettum, coketum, cokettum, coquetum, and as por- 
haps in cocket^, q. v.), of unoertain origin; 
siinposed to have orig. referred to the boat or 
ligntor used in conveying merchandise to the 
shore, and bonce transferred to the official cus- 
tom-house seal (cf. the relation of the Anglo- 
Chinese chop*, an official seal, to chop-boat), 
being then (. OF. coquet, a small boat, a cock- 
boat, dim. of coque, a boat: see cock*. Cf. cock- 
efi, cocket-bread.] In England — 1. A seal of 
the custom-house. — 2. A scroll of parchment 
sealed and delivered by the officers of the cus- 
tom-house to a merchant as a warrant that his 
merchandise is entered. 

The foressld msrchsnts were not wont to pay for a 
cocket tor the conueyance A transportation of their goods 
out ot the realine (albeit many names were written there- 
in) more then 4. d. Ilakluyt't Voyages, 1. 172. 

3. The office of entry. — 4t. A stamp; an offi- 
cial seal of any kind, 
cocket^ (kok'et), V. f. [< cocfceG, B,1 To stamp EngJ 
or mark with a cocket. Bee cocMfl, n., 4. COCklM 


cockeye (kok'i), n. [Appar. < + eye; 

Bkeat derives cock- from Gaol, caog, wink; cf. 
caog-shuil. a squint eye, eaogail, winking, squint- 
ing.] 1. A squinting eye ; strabismus. — 2. The 
depression on the balance-rynd of a millstone 
that receives the point of the spindle. — 8. In a 
harness, the loop at the end of a trace, by means 
of which it is attached to the swingletree. — , 
A-COCkeye, adv. phr., asquint ; ot)1i(|uely. 


cockeyed (kok'id), a. [< cockeye + -ed^.] Hav- 
ing a squinting eye ; cross-eyed, 

C0<^-featlier (kok'feTH^<»r), n. In archery, the 
feather which stands up on the arrow when it is 
rightly placed upon the string, perpendicularly 
above tne cock or notch, 
cock-fight (kok 'fit), n. A match or contest of 
oocks; a very ancient sport, in which cocks, 
usually armed with long steel spurs bound to 
the shanks, are set to fight witn each other, 
commonly in a “ pit," so culled, 
cock-fighter (kok'fi't^r), ». One who engages 
in co^-fighting. 

OOCk-^htlng (Kok'fi’'ting), n. and a. 1. n. The 
fighting of cocks as a sport. 

In a Word, Cock-fighting U an hcathtmUh Mode of Diver- 
sion from the Hrst, and at this Day ought certainly to be 
confined to barbarous N ations. 

Bourne's Pop. A ntu;. (1777), p. .S79. 
In the reign of Edward III. cock-fighting became a fash- 
ionable amusement ; it was then taken up more seriously 
than it formerly had lieen, and the practice extended to 
grown persons. Strutt, Sports uiid Pastimes, p. 876. 
To beat COOk-flghtlng. logo beyond one's exp<H!tation* ; 
surpass everything. ICuiioq.] 

The Souire faltered out, " Well, this heats coekfightingt 
the man B as mad as a March hare ! " 

Buhoer, My Novel, III. 11. 
n. a. Addicted to the sport of fighting cocks ; 
having the tastes and habits of a cock-fighter. 
Tlie ne'er-do-well sous of 


if coekfighting baronets. 

O. A. Sala, llio Ship-Cliaiidler. 


cock-garden (kok'gar'dn), n. Same as cockle- 
garden. 

cookgrass (kok'gris), n. Darnel. [Prov. Eng.] 
COckhead (kok'hed), n. The top point of the 
spindle of a millstone. 

cock-hedge (kok'hej), n. [Prob. a var. of quick- 
hedge ; cf. Me. CMC, cwuc, var. of ewie, quick.] 
A quickset hedge. [Pf - - ■■ 

OOCkhOOp (kokOifip), M. 

EngJ 


C0Cket'<^t (kok'et), n. [< ME. coket, of uncertain 
orimn; supposed to be short for cokeUbred, 
mod. coeket-hread, that is, bread that has been 
inspected and stamped with the official seal, < 
cocket^.] 1. Same as cocket-bread. 

No beggere eten bred that benes inne ooome, 

Bote coket and cler-matin an of dene whete ; 

Ne non taalfpeny alo in none wyse drynke. 

Piers Plowman (A), vIL 292. 
2. A loaf or cake of ooeket-bread. ^ first 
extract under cocket-bread . — 8. A measure. 
See first extract under cocket-bread. 
cocket^ (kok'et), a. and n. [Also docket, coo- 
que^ appar. (with ref. perhaps to cocldah, cocky') 
< OF. coquet, a little oock (mm. of eoq, a cook) 
(> coqueter, chuck as a ooek, swagger, stmt), 
mod. F. coquet, coquette, coquet: see cogytct,'] 
I. a. Brisk; pert; aauoy. • 


A quickset hedge. [Prov. Eng.] 

bullfinch. [Prov. 

iuvajiwsBd (kok'hCrsb m. and a, [Appar. orig. 
a nursery term ; cf. E. dial, cop-horse, a child’s 
name for a horse, a toy horse. The allusion to 
cockl is prob. fanciful, though some would find 
here a survival of an ancient myth, eonneoting 
the term with the griffin myth and the fabulous 
IrnraXeKTfwdw, ‘ horee-cook,’ in iBschylus and 
Aristophanes.] I. n. A child’s rookmg-horse 
or hoboy-horse : commonly used in the adver- 
bial phrase on cockhorse, a-eoekhorse, on horse- 
back, or as if on horseback (as when a child 
rides on a broomstick) ; hence, in an el^ated 
position ; elated ; on the high horse. 

AbaW to an ebb so low that boy* 

A'-eock-hoTM frisk'd about me without plnnm. 

Ford, Udy’s Trial, U‘ ' 


iT’go presently. 

Silken, Table-TUk, p. ft 



^ • OttUUman ImtrwUd, p. 215. 

n. a. 1. Mounted as on a hobby-horse, or 
as if on horseback. [Bare.]— 2. Frond; up- 
start. [Rare.] 

Cockhortt peMsntry. Marlowe. 

cockhorse (kok'hdrs), adv. [< cockhorse, a.] 
Astride. 

Alma, they strenuously maintain, 

Bits Coek-Uoree on her Throne the Brain. 

Prior, Alma, t 

A huge fellow, with one eye closed and half his whiskers 
burned by the explosion of powder, was riding eoek-horu 
MS gun. Hov., CXXVl. 259. 

cockie-loekie (kok'i-lS'ki), n. [So., also writ- 
ten cooky-leeky and cock^leekie, a loose dim. 
oompoond of cock^ + leek."] Soup made of a 
cook or other fowl boiled with leeks. 

The old English form of cocklo^. 
't'ing), n. [Verbal n. of cock\ v.] 
f* 

Cries out gainst cocking, since ho cannot bet. 

B. Joneon, Epigrams, oxiz. 
Let cullies that lose at a race 
Oo venture at liazard to win. 

Or he that is buhl)l'd at dice 
Recover at cocking Again. 

Quoted in Slrutt'e Sports and Pastimes, p. 100. 
cocking’^t, «• [ME. cokkynge, cockunge; verbal 
n. of eoc^, 0 .] Fighting; battling; sparring; 
disputing. Vdall. 

Mars with fisting and cokkyng. 

Trevisa, tr. of Higden's Polyohronicon, III. 83. 

Ke beth nan icninot [crowned] buto whose Iwhoso] 
treowellche ithullefeht fihte <& with strong eocAunpe oucr- 
cumc hire flesch.. Mali Meidenhed (ed. Cockayne), p. 47. 
cocking^t (kok'ing), p. a. [Ppr. of coc^O, v. Cf. 
cockering, ppr. of cocker*, «.] Cockeiing. 
Cocking dads make saweio lads 
In youth to rage, to beg in ago. 

Tutter, Life, p. 162. 

oocking-main (kok'ing-man), n, A series of 
ooek-flghts carried on in immediate succession 
between two sides or parties. 

COCklBh (kok'ish), a. [? cocfcl + -ieh^. Cf. cocky, 
cocket^.\ Like a cook; arrogant; pert; for- 
ward ; presuming. [Colloq.] 
cocklshneas, (kok'ish-ues), n. Uppishnoss; 
arro|;ance ; impertinence ; presumption. [Col- 

c<^-lalrd (kok'lard), n. A person who owns 
a small lauded property and cultivates it him- 
self : a yeoman. [Scotch.] 
cockle^ (kok'l), n. [< ME. cockle, coeJeel, cokkcl, 
cokel, < AS. coccel, tares, < Ir. cogal, corn-cockle, 
beards of barley, = Gael, cogall, tares, husks, 
cockle, cogull, corn-cockle ; of. cochuU, a husk, 
shell. Cf. F. coquiol, coquioule, cockle, also of 
Celtic origin. Ult.eoimected with cocWc2.] 1. 
Darnel, Lolium temulentum ; rye-grass, L. pe~ 
renne; tare; a weed generally. 

UiA enmye came and aow aboue demel orooKI. 

Wyelif, Mat xlil. 25. 

CokyUe, wede, nigella, loUium, zizania. 

Prompt. Pare., p. 86. 

Let thiztlez grow instead of wheat, and cockle instead of 
barley. Job xxxi. 40. 

Such were the first weak steps of the fathers of our lan- 
■gnage, who, however, culled (or us many a liower among 
their cocUe. I. D'leraeU, Amen, of Lit., I. 812. 

2. The oom-rose or corn-cockle. Lychnis {Agro- 
atemma) Githago. 

COCklb^ (kok'l), n. [< ME. cokel, perhaps dim. 
of *eok, cocke, a shell (see cock^) ; otherwise < 
OF. (and F.) coquille, a shell, cockle, = Sp. 
coquillo = It. cochiglia, < L. conchylium (see 
eonchylious), < Gr. Koyriihov, dim. of Kayxi>^, 
a small kind of mussel or cockle, < L. 

concha, a shell, conch, > F. coque, a cockle, a 
shell: see cockle^, cockled, cock^, and conch.'} 
1. A mollusk of the 
family Cardiidm and 
genus Cardium; es- 
peoi^ly, the com- 
mon edible species 
of Europe, Cardium 
edule; the shell of 
such moUusks. — 2. 

An equivalve bi- 
valve, resembling or 
related to mollusks 
of the genus Cardi- 

um. fa) A bivalve mol- Commoa Cockle (CanSAM* 
luak of the family Myidce, 


eoekuf 

The tender horns of cockled snalla 
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[Allniion la here made to (be old fable that oysters rise ....... . 

to the surface of the water at the full moon, and open Skak., L. L. L., tv. 3. 

dew.drops, which thus cockle-gardeil (kok'l-gftr'dn), n. A preserve 
3. A univalve mollusk of the family Muricidw; the sea for the ke^ng ofsheU-fisE. Also 
the murex or purple-fish. coeke-garden, cock^arden. [Eng.] 

There are cocklee in great number., with which they 

heat^of Um'sun’noTtSm ™fn will *cha*^**“ sidered superior to those which are found elsewhere. 

Camden, Britannia, p. 962. cocklo-hat (kok'l-hat), ». A hat bearing a soal- 
4t. A ringlet or crimp. lop-shell, the badge of a pil^im. See scallop. 

ThoQueen had inkling; instantly she sped His cockle hat and staff. Shak., Hamlet, iv. 6. 

6 . [^Bee cockle^, «.] The instrument used in ■' 

^ cockle-oast (kok'l-dst), «. A kind of kiln for 

thA hAart. the Itimoiit receseesof Uiu httari. I A tihnuat /> 

drying hops. 

cockier (kok'16r), n. \(.cookle'^,n., + -erk.} One 
Polyglot tossed a bumper off; it cheer'd who sells cockles. Gray. 

The eoekhm of hia heart. COCklO-SaUCO (kok ' l-sAs), n. A sauce made 

Colman the Younger, Poet. Vagaries, p. 147. from cockles, with water, flour, butter. Cream, 
Hot CfWklss [a fanciful name ; cf. to cry eoeklee, (6), be- various condiments. 

low], a kind of game. Bee the extracts. 

Bot Cocklee, from the French hautee-coquilUe [an error], 
is a play in which one kneels, and covering ids eyes lays 
his head in another’s lap and guesses who struck him. 

.Strutt, Sports and Pastimes, p. 501. 

As at Hot Cockle* once 1 laid me down, 


a shell, and eodcle'i, v., to pucker.] 


jcrycf^M. («) 'l o —3, A cockboat, 
them to W cocklo-stalT (kok'l-stSr), n. A winding 


cockle-shell (kok'l-shel), n. 1. The shell of 
the cookie, especially the common cockle, Car- 
dium edule. See cut under cockle'^. 

Shall we only sport and play, or gatlior codde-ehMe and 
lay them in iieaps like Children, till we are snatched away 

....... , past all recovery'/ Stillingfleet, Sermons, I. xlL 

Buxomagavea gentlo'^p, w>d l CocHsaAeHs are used as cultch forthooysterspattoad- 

Quick rose, and read soHMlMhief in her eye. hereto. Jf.S.Lotceff, Edible British MollU8ca(1884),p. 44. 

Cap, Shepherd s Week, Monday, 1. 99. _ . ^ . ) . , , . , 

Lady-cockle, (a) a bivalve mollusk of the family Mac- ^ roprosontation of a cockle, serving, in- 
trida, Macira eubtruiuata: so called at Belfaat, Ireland, stoud of the shell itself, as tho badge aud at- 
It is rarely used except as bait for fishing or as food for tribute of a pilgrim: in her., same as scallop. 
pigs. (6) Same as coctfsa, 2 (o).— To cry cockles. («)'To ^ * - . . 

vend cockles liy crying them in the streets. (6) To be 
hanged : from the noiae made while strangling. Oroee. 

ll*rov. Eng.] ^ 

cockle’^ (kok'l), V.; pret. and pp. cockled, ppr. COCkle-Btove (kok'l-stdv), n. A stove in wl 
cockling. [< cockle^, «., with ref. to the wnii- the cockle or fire-chamber is surrounded by i..i- 
kles of a cockle-shell. In the 3d sense perhaps currents, which, after being boated sufHciently, 
of diff. origin.] I. inirana. 1. To pucker or are admitted into the apartments to be warmed, 
contract into wrinkles, as cloth or glass. COCkle-Btrewert (kok'l-8tr0''6r), ». A person 
Tlie sorting together of Wools of souerall natures . . . whose duty it was to Strew the earth with 

causeth cloth to coolUe and lie vneuen. cockle-shells for the game of pall-mall. 

Hakluyt'* Voyage*, II. 162. jg ndered, and 0»at over all there is cockle- 

Parchment does not cockle unless wet through. shells iHiwdcred and spread, to keep It fast, which, how- 

Workeho}) Beceipte, 2<1 ser., p. 261. ever. In <lry weather turns to dust and deads the ball. 

2. To rise into frequent ridges, as the waves The person who had tho care of grounds was called the 
aoa King’s cockte-ntreicer. 

Quoted in M. S. Lowell’* Edible British Molluscs (1884), 
Ip. 46. 


or spi- 
A stove in which 


of a chopping sea. 

Rlpllng and cockling se 


Dampier, Voyages, II. ill. 5. 


St venr swn have bulged cocklety (kok'l-ti), a. [Appar. a vur. of *C( 
Coot, Voyages. I. Hi. 7. < cocWca, p.] Unsteady.^ [Prov. Eng.] 


*cock- 



A sliort cockling sea which re 
tlio ship. 

tri; 

l«.dwidlntl»chKinel«olEi,Klwi.L lects cockleo or BPiapcs for them. [Euk.] 

Quoted in Tyler'* Amer. Lit., I. 173. xhe sand banks are lined wltli eockle-udve* scraping for 
3. To make a slight score on the cogs or teeth cockles. jf.&'.Lotceff, Edible British 5iullusua (1884), p. 4a 
of a mill, as a guide for cutting off their ends, cockllght (kok'lit), n. [< cocki + lighl.] Day- 
Ho that the whole may be given a truly circular break. [Prov. Eng.] 

forra- „ cockloacAt, cocklocnet, n. [< F. coqueluche, a 

II. trans. To cause to pucker m wrinkles : hood.] A fool; a coxcomb, 
as, rain will coefc/o silk. A couple ot cockloche*. SAirtep, Witty Fair One, 11. 2. 

Hhdwcra soou drenched the camlotfcocit^fZ grain. i_ii mt ^ s 

Gay, Trivia, 1 . 46 . COCk-lobBtei (kok'lob'sWr), «. Tho male of 
When boated and plunged In water or oil, tlioy are the lobster, 
curled and cockled In all ahapee [articles of steelj. COOklOChSt. n. Bee cockloach. 

Sci. Amer., N. 8., LVI. 251. co^loft (kok'lfift), n. [< cocfci + loft. W. coeg- 
COCkle^ (kok'l), n. [< F. coquille, a kind of hfft, a garret, is from the E. word.] A small 

f rate or stove, also lit. a shell: see cockle'^.} loft in the top of a house: a small garret or 
. The body or fire-chamber of an air-stove, apartment immediately under the roof, 
usually made of fire-bricl^— 2. A kind of kiln or My garrets, or rather my cock-lufU, ... are indifferent- 

stove for drying hops.— 3. In porcelatn-mamf. , ly furnlshod. Swift. 

a large stove used for drying biscuit-ware which cock-maBter (kok'mfcs^t^r), n. One who breeds 
has been dipped in glaze, preparatory to bum- trains game-cocks. 

m;™ ...e n* A eockmaeter bought a partridge, and turned it among 

cockiest (Kok 1), n. [Dim. of cockK Cf, cock- fighting cocks. Sir B. L Ketrange. 

<«IW, ppr, «Kjf-m a<4„(koh 'mMh), A cork-aght for . 

cockling. [Cf. cockle*, n., and oocfcl, ».] To « a Tnntn. onm-n Inn 

cry like a cock. [Prov, Eng.] cockmate (kok mfit), n. A mate; companion. 

Come-boat (kok'I-b6t), n. Same as cockboat. Not disdaynlng their eoefenafes or refraining their com- 
cockle-brained (kok'l-brand), a. [Appar. < Lpfy^Euphues, Anal. ofWlt, p. 146. 

cockle* + brain + -etP. Cf. cook-brained and COCk-metal (kok'met''ftl), n. A soft alloy com- 
chuckle-headed.} Chuckle-headed; fooUsh. Also posed of 2 parts of copper and 1 part of lead. 
cockle-headed. [Scotch.] It is used for large vessels and measures, and 

COCkle-briUion (kok'l-briPyon), n. [< cockle^ for taps or cocks. Also cock-brass. 

+ brillion, said to be < Bret. brMin or vrilin, COck-nest (kok'nest), n. A nost built by a male 
a wrinkle.] A bivalve mollusk of the family bird and not used for incubation. Such fttructures 
Myidai,Afyatruncaia: so caUed at Belfast in ' 

Ireland, 

cockle-bar (kok'l -her), n. l. The clot-bur, 

Xanthium Strumarmm, a weedy composite plant 
with close spiny involucres. 


A shaggy white pony — the abui 
kne ^ckly clotted with eoeUe-l 


the abundant hair of his tail and 


eoek-neet* to roost in, like the males of our kltty-wrei 
a habit wholly unlike that of any other known bird, 

' Origin of .Species (ed. 1886), p. 284. 


IF. M. Baker, New Timothy, p. 108. cockaey (kok'ni), n. and a. [Early mod. E. also 
2. The a^mony, Agrimonia Eupatoria, cockneye, eochnaye, cocknaie ; < ME. cockney, 

OO^ed (kok 'Id), o. [< coeklen, n., + -ed3.] eoeknaye, cokenetj, cokenau, coknay (see defini- 
Having a shell like that of a cookie ; inclosed tions). The origin has been much disputed, 
, in a shell. [Bare.] the form and sense of the word having become 


cockney 

entangled with tboee of other worde related 
only remotely or not at all, namely: (1) citck^. 
aa in the desperate otym. (“Doth the cock 
neigh, toot”) mentioned hv Mlnsheu; (2) cock- 
et9,eockish, cocky, etc., with allusion to pertness 
orconoeit; (3) Cockaigne, Cockayne, an imagi- 
nary country of idleness and luxury, supposed 
(erroneously) to be related, whence its second 
meaning, ‘ ooekneydorn ’ ; (4) cocker*, coeffi, and 
coax, r., pamper, fondle, akin iu souse but appar. 
not in ongin. The only solution of cockney pho- 
netically sutisfacitory is historically unsupport- 
ed, namely, < OF. *coquirai (ML. *co^iimtw<), 
taken in some such sense as ‘a vagabond who 
hai^ around the kitohen,’ or ‘a onild brought 
up in the kitchen,’ or ‘ a child fed in the kitchen, 
a pampered child.’ The word would then bo 
closely connected with OF. coquiner, beg ( > co- 
quin (ML. coquintM, ME. cokin), a beggar, a 
rogue, F. a rogue, a rascal, coquinerie, beggary, 
F. roguery, coquineau, a scoundrel). < D. eo- 
qulnare, serve in a kitohen, cook (hence the 
possible later sense of ‘ hang about a kitchen ’), 
< coquina, a kitchen (> ult. E. kitchen), < ooqunn. 
a cook, > ult. E. coofcl; see cooAd and kitchen.] 
I. n. If. A spoiled child ; houco, a foolish or 
effeminate person : a simpleton : often used as 
a term of reproaon without a very clear signi- 
fication. 

1 bring vj) lyke a eneknaye, je lulKiiotte. 

1 utl bo lialdo u daf, a citkeitay. 

Chaucer, Keove'a Tale, 1. 288. 

I made Uiee a wanton, and thou bait niadu me a fool« ; 
I brought tho« vp like a eoektiry, and tbiiu hast bandlud 
me like a cockeicombo. 

Lyly, Euphuea, Anat. of Wit, p. 103. 

A young heir or cockney that U hiii iiiutlier'a darliiiK. 

Haeh, Pierce I'cnlleHse. 

I am afraid tlili greot lubber, tlie world, will prove a 
ootkney. Shak.,r. 

Sf. In the following passages the meaning of 
the word is uncertain. It is conjectured to 
mean, in the first throe, “a cook” or “a cook,” 
etc,; iu the last, “a cook.” 

1 haiie no a»U Imcotin 

He no knkenay (vor. eokeney (<•'), eockneyec (A)|, t»y (h-yat, 
ooloppea fur to mitkeii. /W« IHuwtnan (11), vi. 287. 
At tliat feat tliay wor aervyd wltli a rjclie oray, 

Every (yve ft tyvu had a cokenny. 

Tumainont lif Tutletiham (Percy's Rull<|iiea, p. 170). 
He that eomth every dale ahull have a cocknaie, 

He that eomth now aud then ahull have a fat hen. 

Jleytpood, IToverlia. (UVtji/U.) 

Cry to It, nuncle, aa the cockney did to the eela, when 
■be put 'em P the paste alive. tihak, Lear, 11. 1. 

8. A native or a permanent residont of Lon- 
don: used slightingly or by way of contempt, 
and generally with allusion to jreculiarities of 
pronunciation or insxilarity or narrowuess of 
views. 

A cockney, applied only to one borne within the sound of 
Bow-ltoU, that la, within the (.Tty of Unulon ; which teurmu 
came Arat out of this tale ; That a (Tttir.«na aoiitiu riding 
with hU father out of Lumlon into the Coimtrey, and iHilng 
■ nouluo and ineerely ignorant Iiow I'orne or cattle In- 
creased, asked, wlien he hearil a horse nulgli, what the 
horse did. Ilia father answered, “The horse doth neigh.'’ 
Biding farther he heard a cocke crow, and aaid, “ Doth the 
(rncke ne^h, too? " and therefore Cockney or Coeknie, by lii- 
ueralonthus: woi;A, a|uaW| incocltut, i. (e.) raw or viirliH) 
in Gountreyroens affaires, but in theae dales we may 
leaue the terme Cockney, and call them Aprlcockes, In Ijit, 
prceeoeia, i, k.) prmnuUum, i, k. I «x>ne or rathe ripe for 
the auddainnesae of their wiu, whereof eommoth our Eng- 
lish word Priiuvckes for a ripe headed yiamg iajie. ... A 
Cockney may bo taken for a ulillde tenderly or wantonly 
bred up. Mitulu'u. 

That synod's geography was aa ridiculous as a cockney' e, 
to whom all is Barbary beyond Bralnford, and Christen- 
dome endeth at rircenwiehe. 

Whitlock, Mannera of Eng. People (16M), p. 221. 
4t. [cap.] Same as Cockaigne, 2 (where see ex- 
tract). 

n. a. Pertaining to or like cockneys or Lon- 
douers: as, cockney conceit; cocA'wey speech. 
COCkn®yt{kok'ui). f [{ cockney, n.] To pam- 
per; fondle; cocker. 

The wise Justice of tlie Almighty meant not to cockney 
us up with meero dainties. 

Up. lUitl, Sermons, xxlx. (Jan., 1(J2&). 
eockneydom (kok'ui-dum), n. [< cockney, 3, + 
-(tom.] Tho region or home of cockneys : a con- 
temptuous or humorous name for London and 
its suburbs. 


coc kn e y ft r (kok'ni-fi), t>. w, pret. andpp. eock- 
neyjion. ppr. coekneufying. [s cockney, 3, + -fy.] 
To maae like a coewey. [Colloq.] 
COOkneylBh (kok'ui-ish), a. [< cockney + 
Bela ting to or like cockneys. 
cockneylBin (kt^' ni-izm), n. [< cockney + 
-tow.] 1. Th(4 condition, qualities, manner, or 
dialect of the co<(ku(»yH. — 2. A peculiarity of 
the dialect of the Londoners. 

Tom . . . rcrogiiisi'd the woman's Berkshire accent lie- 
neatli its coat of ciKskneyient. 

Kinyilcy, Two Vears Ago, xxtv. 

COCkodrlllOt, n. Bee crocodile. 

COCkpaidle (Kok'pa‘'dl), n. [Be., also written 
rockpaddle; origin obscure.] A name of the 
common lumpsucker, Vycloptcrm lumpus, 
cock-penny (Kok'peu‘'i), «. See the extracts. 

The iwyiiieiita w 
tlio .... 


cook-enre 

ter. E. P. Wright.— i. In anal., the crista galU 
of the ethmoid bone. See crista.— 6. In laee- 
tnaking, a bride. See bride^, 2.— -6. A fop; a 
vain silly follow : in this sense usually -written 
coxcomb (which see). 

If tlie enemy is an ass, and a fool, and a prating Cox- 
eomb. S/tak., Hen. V., Iv. 1. 

7. Xaut., a nottihe^d cleat on the yard-arm of a 


y made at Shrovetide iimler 




mar-scliiHill, as a sort o^ return for the compliment mode 


Cockscomb of a Yard*ann. 




vessel to facilitate hauling out the x 
ings.— OookBComb-grass, tile CynoeuniH echinatue, an 


oockneyllcation (^kok^ni-fl-ka'shou), «. [<cock- 
neyfy ; see -fy aiul -nfion.] The act of subi^t- 
ing, or tho state of b<3ing subjected, to the iow lattie, 

and influences of London or of tho Londom^. 


In lieu of tliese, tlio muster is now allowed to uiukv . 
charge of from four to six unliieas n-year for cacli l»oy, for 
writing, arithmetic, etc. liutnee. Hist. I.ancastdrc, 11. 34. 

cockpit (kok'pit), M. [< cocki^ -1- piP.] 1. A 
pit or iuclo8(^a place used for cock-fightiu^. 

And now I have gniiiol tho euclrpi'f of the Western woi id, 
and academy of arms for many years. 

Ihneetl, Vocall Forest. 

2. Formerly, an apartment under the lower 
pun-dock of a ship of war, forming quarters for 
junior officers, aud during a battle devoted to 
tho surgeon aud his assistauts and patieuts. — 

3. A room iu Westminster in which tho Eng- 
lish I*rivy Council hold their sittings: so called 
from its occupation of the site of the fonner 
cockpit of the palace at Whitehall. 

He (Brougham) (hrontened to sit often at tliecoct/nf, 
In order to cheek Leach, who. though a goo<l Judge In his 
own court, was gomi for nothing In a court of a])peal. 

GreiHUc, Memoirs, Nov. 22, 1830. 
4t. The pit or area of a theater. 

Can this eoekj>it hold 

The vasty fields of Fram e 'f or may wo cram 
Within this wooden (* the very cas«|uea 
That did affright tlie ulr at Agliicuurt? 

.i'hak., Hon. V., 1. (oho.). 

COCkfiUCant (kok'kwSn), n. [Var. of cuequean, 
cotquean.] Hame as <u>tquean. Warner. 

COCkroacn (kok'roch), ». [Formorly cockroche, 
an aooom. of Bp. cucarachn, a wood-louse, a 
cockroach, =s Pg. "enenroucha, caroucha, a bee- 
tle.] Tho popular name of the insects of tho 
orthoptenms genus Blatta, in a brood sense 
comprising several species, of which if. ( Peri- 
planeta) oricnUUiis, the common cockroacli or 
black beetle, 
may be regard- 
ed as the type. 

They have parcli- 
nient-llke elytra, 
and in tlie female 
the wings are Im- 
perfectly devel- 
oped. 'ITiey are 
noctunial in their 
habits, and are 
very troublesome 
in houses, wlierc 
they often multi- 
ply with great 
r^idity, infesting 
klicliens and pan- 
tries, and attack- 
ing provisions of 
all kinds. They 

have an offensive _ . , , . 

smell. One of tho orUnlatu), Uirec (uurUis natural 6l*e. 
commonest cock- 
roaches of the Dnitod States is the Blatta yennamea, com- 
monly called croton-buy (which see). See also cut under 
lllnltidee. 

cocks (koks), w. [Prob. pi. of coehP.] A com- 
mon uamo in some parts of England for the 
ribwort, Plantago lanceolata, from a children’s 
game in which the flower-spikes are fought 
against each other like cocks in a cock-fight. 

codkscomb (koka'kdm), n. [Also written (in 
dof . 6 usually) coxcomb ; < ME. cokkes comb, 
kokys coom, etc.; < cocks, jioss. of cocki, + 
cem&t.] 1. The comb or caruncle of a cock. 

There ben white Gees, redo abouto the Nekko, and the! 
hau a gret Crest, as a Cokket Comb upon hire Hedea 

MandeviUe, Travels, p. 207. 
2. A name given to flowering plants of various 
genera. By gardeners It la properly coiiAncd to Celoeia 
crietata (see rut under Celoeia), bnt It la also applied to 
sutiie simitar species at Ainaranttte, ns well aa to the yel- 
!, Bhinanthue Criel.a-yattl, from the shape of ita 



With regard t 

a sort of average cockneyjication with v 
wake your account. 

II. Jainei, Jr., Portraits of Places, p. 248. 


account of its cresMike corolla. 

8. A kind of oyster, Ostrwa eriatagaUi, having 
both valves plaited. .Also called cockscomb-oyt- 


ry.iiuvlnt. „ 
iiig alM)ve tlie liead piece.— OOCkiOOmb pyrites, a variety 
of mnreaslte, or white Iron pyrites. See vuircaHte. 

cockscomb-oyster (koks'kom-ois'^tfir), n. Same 
as cockse,omb, 3. 

cocksfoot, cocksfoot-grass (koks'fut, -grks), n. 
The orchard-grass, Dactylia glomerata, tall and 
coarse, but valuable for hay, aud growing well 
in tho shade : so called from the dense branches 
of tho one-sided panicle. It is native in Europe, 
but widely naturalized in other temperate coun- 
tries. 

cockshead (koks'hed), «. [< cocks, poss. of 
cocA'i, + head.] 1. A name of the sainfoin, 
Onobrychis sativa, from the shape of its pod. — 
2. In ihe West Indies, the plant Desmodium tor- 
tuosum, with much-twistoci jointed pods. 

cockshoott. 71. A variant of cockshut. 

COCkshutt (Kok'shut), n. [Also in var. form cock- 
shoot; < cocfcl + shut.] A largo not for catch- 
ing woodcock by shutting th(?m in.— Oocksbnt 
time, cockshut light, tho time or tlie light (twilight) of 
evening : ao irallod from that being tlic time when the cock- 
shut woa conimunly used, tlie woodcock tlieii going out to 
feed. Mares, 

About cockshut time. Shak., lllch. III., v. S. 

For you would not yeateriiight 
KUb liiui In tile cockshut light, 

B. Jomon, The Satyr. 

A flue eockshoot evening. 

Mmieton (atul others). The Widow, lU. 1. 

cockshy (kok'shi), n. [< cocA'L n., -|- shy'^.] The 
act of throwing stones or other missiles at a 
mark or target. 

To settle the iiueHtloii of a geologicul formation by pick- 
ing lip the stones and appealing t-o the test of a eoclcshy. 

Lord Stranyford, l,ettci'B and Papers, p. 216. 

cocksper (kok'sptoO, «. [Cf. cockspur, 4.] A 
northern Scotch name of the fry of the salmon. 

cockspur (kok'sper), n. [< cocA'l + spur,] 1. 
One of the sharp spurs on the legs of a male 
gallinaceous bird. — 2. A small w(*dge of clay 
or earthenware placed botwcon articles of pot- 
tery to prevent their adhering during and after 
the process of glazing. — 3. lubot.: («) ANorth 
American species of thorn, Cratwgus Crus-galli, 
frequently cultivated us an ornamental shrub. 
(b) Pisoniti aculeata, a West Indian shrub. — 4. 
A small shell-fish. [Prov. Eng.] 
cockspur-grass (kok'spfr-grits), M. A coarse 
aimual grass, Panicum Crus-galli. Also known 
as barn-yard grass. 

cock-stelet, »». A stick to throw at a cock, in 
the game called coek-throsing (which see). 

.Sir ITiDmas Moro, wlio wrote in the sixteenth century, 
doBcrlliing tlio state of cliildliood, sxwaks of his skill in 
casting a cokstele, tliat is, a stick or a cudgel to throw at 
aemk. It was uiitvui-anliy pructiHod ni>oii Shrovo-Tiiesday. 

Strutt, SjKirts and Pastimes, p. 878. 

cockstone (kok'ston), n. Same as alectoria^. 

COCk-Stridet (kok'strid), n. A short distance or 
space, like that passed by a cock in one stride. 

It is now Feliruary, and the Sun Is gotten up a cocke- 
stride of his climbing. Breton, Fantastlckes (ifebmary). 

At New ■year’s tide 

The days lengthen a cock's stride. Old saying. 

cock-sure (kok'shftr), a, [Appar. < cocfcl (per- 
haps with allusion to cocmh, cocln, with ref. 
to pert self-confldonce) + sure.] 1. Perfectly 
secure or safe. 

The devil was disappobited of his purpose ; for he 
thnught all Ui lie his own ; and when he had once bmught 
Christ to tho cross, he tlioiiglit all cock-sure. 

Latimer, ^ruion of the Plough. 

2. Confidently or absolutely sure or oertain. 

Hold ! I forbid the Banns ; you shan’t have her, man. 
lor aU you are so eoeksure. 

Mrs. Centlivre, Hie Man’s Bowlleh'd, v. 



ooekwnm (kok^shtir), adv. [< eoektun, a.] 
With peifeot seoorily or eertaioty. 

We tteel M In s cMtle, eoebture ; we hnve the receipt of 
fem-aeed, we walk Invisible. Shak., 1 Hen. IV., U. i. 

cock-snreneM (kok'shdr-nes), n. Confident 
certainty. 

Of all the dangerous mental habits, that which school- 
boys call eoekMurenu» Is probably the most perilous. 

UuaUey, Sensation and Senslfumus Organs. 

cockswain, coxswain (kok'swan ; oolloq. kok'- 
gn), n. [Also eontr. cockaon, ooxon; < cocfa, 
poas. of cook*, a boat, + awain. Cf. boatawain.} 
The person who steers a boat; a person on 
board of a ship who has the care of a boat and 
its crew under an officer. 

Their majesties. Lord Carteret, and Sir John Horrls, em- 
barked In Sir John's barge, and his captain steered the 
boat as iaMteain. A. Drummond, Travels, p. 70. 

cocktail (kok'tsi). n. [< cocfcl (in part with al- 
lusion to eoek^, v.) + tait^. The oriM of the 
term in the 8d and 4th senses is not mear.] 1. 
A bird of the genus Aleotrurtia.—2. [So called 
from the way it cocks up its abdomen.] A 
name of a European insect, Ocypua or Oowiua 
olens, one of the rove-beetles or StaphylinieUe. 
Also called deviPa coach-horae (which see, un- 
der devil). — 3. A horse which is not thoroiigh- 
bred, but has some impure blood, genorall> one 
fourth or less, but sometimes one half ; hence, 
an underbred person. 

But servitors are gentlei 

of the cocktail about them, I should 

Maemillan'i Mag. 

4. An American drink, strong, stimulating, and 
cold, ma.de of spirits, bitters, and a little sugar, 
with various aromaticandstiranlatingadditions. 

Being famous for nothing hut eln^eoektailt, and tom- 
maudlng a fair salary by hU unu aucuinpllshmint. 

Haivtkome, Bllthedale Uotnance, xxl. 

Did ye Iver try a brandy cock tail. Cornel '! 

Thackeray, Newcomes, *111. 


CO^ygM (kok'i-jS), n. A rough sour apple, oocoanut-oil (kS'k^-nut-oil), n. An oil ob- 
” '' tidned from the fruit of the Cocoa nuc^era, or 


vermuth.— Blartlnl cocktafl, a gin cocktail diluted with 
vermutli.— Soda OOCktall, a glass of soda-water with a 
little bitters. 

COdE-tailed (kok'tald), a. f< cocktail + -cd2.] 
Having the tail cooked or tilted up ; as, the cock- 
tailed ny catcher, Alectrurua tricolor. 
COCk-thrO'Wing (kok'thr6*ing), n. An old sport 
oousisting in tying a cock to a stake and throw- 
ing sticks at it until it was killed. See cock-atelc. 

Cock-throwing, 

Cock-a.doodle do 1 'tls the bravest game. 

Wife Mecreation, KMO. 

The very barbarous amusement of cock-throwing, which 
was at least as old as (.'hanner, and In which Sir T. More 
when a young man had been esperdally expert, la said to 
have been peculiarly English, Leck)i, Eng. In 18th Cent., Iv. 
COCk-np (kok'up), a. In printing, having the 
top much above the top line of the other letters 
of the text: applied to a large type used for 
the initial letter of the fli’st word of a volume, 
part, book, or chapter. 

COCknp (kok'up), n. [In def. 1, prob. so called 
from the trend of the snout. ] 1 . A serranoid fish, 
Latea calcarifer, of the seas, back-waters, and 
mouths of rivers of India and neighboring coun- 
tries. It has an oblong compressed body, moderate 
scales, small head with incurved aloplug profile, from 7 to 
8 spines In the first dorsal, 2 spines and from 11 to 12 rays 
in the second, 3 spines and from 8 to 9 rays In tlio anal, and 
convex caudal flu. The color Is gray Inclining to green on 
the back and silvery below. It is an excellent food-llsh, 
wth fresh and salted, and from It some of the best tam- 
arlnd-ftah Is preserved. By Cuvier and Valenciennes It 
was named Late* nobili*, and by that name It was known 
to most naturallsU up to i860. It Is ranked by some 
naturallsta as a fresb-water ttsb, and occurs in all the 
rivers of India and Burma. It Is predatory In Its 
nablts, and ascends far up the rivers, especially in the 
wake of shoals of a kind of shad, Cluvea yalatah, and 
reMhes os high as Mandalay, in Upper Burma, about 660 
mUes from the sea. 

Sf. An old form of hat with the brim much 
turned up in front. 

codwarot, «• An obsolete form of cuckold. 
cock-water (kok'wft'tOr), n. in mining, a 
stream of water brought into a trough to wash 
away sand from ores. 

cockweb (kok'web), n. A dialectal variant of 
cobweb. 

cockweed (kok'wSd), n. [< cooki + weedi.] 
A European plant, Lepidium lattfoUum. Also 
called dittanaer and pepperwort. 
codrwoldbn. Anot isolete form of cuckold. 
cooky (kok'i), a. [< cooJfct + -yi, perhaps as 
a modification of eockefi: see cocket^, and 
of. oockiah."] Port; self-confident; oonoeited. 
[Colloq.] 

Boubtlett- 

my brigade, ai „ 

WMd. M. A. ilsa, CXXVL MO. 


[Prov. Eng.] 
cockyol^-bird (kok'i-ol-i-bOrd), n. [Appar. a 
f^otfu^erversion of coek^, or cocky, + yellow- 
bird.} The yellowhammer, Emberiza citrineUa. 
[Eng.] 

COCoa^, coco (ko'kS), n. [More correctly coco, 
early mod. E. cook eoguo (earlier, as if NL., 
cocua, cocoas ) ; = P. coco, < Sp. Pg. coco = It. 
oocco, coeoanut 
(cf. NL. cocua, 
now cocoa, > D. Q. 

Dan. Sw. kokoa- 
(inoomp.l, cocoa), 
prob. < &r. KovKi, 
the cocoa-tree, co- 
ooanut ; perhaps 
of Egwtian ori- 
gin: cf. k61^, an 
Egyptian kind of 
palm. The rosem- 
Dlance of the 8p. 

Pg. namo to Bp. 

Pg. coco, a word 
used to frighten 
childran, a bug- 
bear, is prob. ac^- 
dental. The spell- 
ing cocoa is due to 
confusion with ca- 
cao, which is also 
spelled cocoa .* see 
cocoa^.} A palm 
belonging to tho 
genus Cocoa, producing the oocoanut. c. nudfera 
6 every whei-e euitivated lii tropical regions, but more usim;- 
cialiy on islands or near the seu. It has a cylindrical stem 
rising to a height of 60 t«> 90 feet, and surmounted Iw a 
crown of feather-llke leaves from 18 to 20 feet long. 'The 
small white flowers grow on a branching spadix, inclosed 
111 a hard tough spatlie. The fruits, called cocoanult, are In 
bunches of from 12 to 20, and are of a subtrtanguiar ovoid 
form, 12 Inches long by 6 broad. They have each a single 
seed Inclosed in a very hard shell, and surrounded by a 
thick flbrout rind or husk. This liber, called coir, is made 
into cordage, matting, brushes, bags, etc. The flesh or 
meat of the coeoanut is a vihito lileasaiit-tastlng moss, 
soft and gelatinous when young, hut afterward lining tho 
shell in a thick close layer ; it is largely uswi as a con- 
diment and in cookery and confectionery, and yields the 
valuatilo cocoanut-oll (which see). Tho nut also contains 
when fresh from one to two pints of a clear pleasant lii|Uld 



(CarM MueiTera). 


rack Is made from the sweet juice of tlie spatho. 

almost every part of the tree is employed In tropical coun- 
tries for some useful purpose. The heart, which is seldom 
sound, is of a light yclluwlsh-brown color, which changes 
to a deep hrowii, almost black. The Arm mrt of the trunk 
Is tho so-called porcupine- wood, which Is very hard and 
durable, and Is much used for all kinds of titfiiery, and 
especially for Inlaying. Also called cocoa-tree, coeoanut- 


lua they make and furnish whole ships. 

Puroha*, Pilgrimage, p. 606. 

The slender coco's drooping crown of plumes. 

Tmnymm, Enoch Arden. 

cocoa^ (ko'ko), n. [A corruption of cacao, by 
oonfuBion with wcoal, coco.] 1. A oorrupted 
form of cacoAt . — 2. The tmund kernels of the 
cacao or chocolate-tree. See cacao and Theobro- 
wa.-^BrazUlan cocoa, gUBrana.—0ocoa-nlbs,-B]iell8. 

coeoanut, coconut (ko'ko-nut), ». [More cor- 
rectly coconut (also in commercial use (in Eng- 
land) cokemuty, < cocoal, coco, ■¥ nut.} The nut 
or fruit of tho cocoa-tree. See cocoa^. 

I'he most precious Inherttaiico of a Singluilese la hla an- 
cestral garden of coco-nut*. 

Sir J. E. Tennent, Ceylon, vil. 2. 
Oocoanut matting. Seo maettna.— Double coeoanut, 
or coco-de-mer, the Tnilt of a remarkable palm, Lotioicea 
Seehellarum, found native only on the Seychelles, In the In- 
dian ocean, and growing to a height of from 60 to 100 feet, 
with a crown of gigantic palmate leaves. The fruit often 
welglis 40 or 60 pounds, and usually contains 4 nuts, which 
are 18 Inches long, IoImmI at each end. Before maturing 
the inside of the nut is soft and eatable. The hard black 
shell Is carved Into ornaments, the young leaves yield on 
admirable nlaterial tor baskets and plaited work, and the 
older leaves are used for partitions and thatching. The 
nuts, driven across the sea by tlie monsoons, were Known 
In India long before the discovery of the tree which pro- 
duced them, and wonderful stories were current resist- 
ing their origin.— 8«a-oo<k>anu^ of Jamaica, the fruit of 
a species of Maniearia, a palm of Trinidad and the South 
American coast, often waaiied ashore upon that island. 

cocoanut-crab (kd'k^nut-krab), n. A orusta- 
oean, Birgua latro, related to the hermit-erabe, 
inhabiting oertain islands of the East Indian 
archipela^ and Paoiflo ocean, it Uvea to a large 
extent on cocoanuts. With Its strong claws it peels oft 


a-palm. it U prepared by tho natives of the tropica, 
wiiore the fruit abounds, both by decoction and by ex- 
pression, and Is used fur lighting, the preparation of un- 
guents, etc. It is exported to a considerable extent, and 
is also manufactured m Europe and the United States from 
coooaimta or from copra, by expresalun or by treatment 
with sulphid of carbon. Chemically, It consists of a pe- 
culiar substance, coclnln, with a small quantity of olein. 
By saponiflcatlun coclnln yields glycerin and coclnlc add. 
The oil is white, of the consistence of lard, and has a tex- 
ture somewhat foliated. It Is largely used in tlie prepara- 
tion of candles and the so-caUe<l fulliiig-suaps. Also <^ed 
eotxM-od. 

cocoanut-tree (ko'kq-nut-tre), n. See eocoat. 
cocoa-oil (kd'kd-oil), n. Same as eoeoanut-oil. 
cocoa-plum (kd'kd-plum), n. Bee plum, 
cocoa-powder (k6'k6-pou''d6r)^ n. [< cocoa^ + 
powder.} A slow-burning prismatic gunpow- 
der of a brownish color, designed for use in 
guns of the largest caliber, its action U such as to 
give high velocities to the projectile with low or moderate 
pressures In the bore. The name is derived from Ito re- 
sunililuiice In color to cocoa or chocolate. Tho color is 
supposed to be due to the use of under burned charcoal 
in its composition. It was Hrst made In Germany. 

cocoa-tree (ko'ko-tro), n. See cocoat. 
cocobolo (ku-kd-ho'lo), n. A nutne of several 
hard West-Indiaii woods used in cabinet-mak- 
ing. 

coco-de-mer (ko'ko-de-raSrh n. [P. : coco, co- 
coa; do, < L. do, ot; mor, < L, mare, sea: see 
cocoat and marine.} Same as double coeoanut 
(which SCO, under coeoanut). 

COeoe, «. See cocco. 

COCOi (kd-koi'), n. [8. Amer. native name.] 
A large South American heron, Ardea cocoi, re- 
lated to the great blue heron of North America, 
coconut, n. Bee coeoanut. 
cocoon^ (ko-khn'), n. [= D. G. cocon = Dan. ko- 
kon,<. P. cocon, dim. of coque, a shell, the shell of 
an egg or insect, a cocoon, < L. concha, a shell- 
fish, shell: see cockA, conch, cockle^, etc.] 1. 
Tho silky tissue or envelop which the larvos of 
many insects spin as a covering for themselves 
while they are in the chrysalis state. The 
cocoon of the silkworm is a familiar example. 
See cut under Bombyx. 

Tlw mind can weave Itself warmly In tho cocoon of lU 
own thoughts and dwell a liormtt any where. 

Lowell, Study Windows, p. 67. 

As rich as moths from dusk cocoom. 

Tennygoti, Princess, 11. 
2. The silken case In which many spiilors in- 
close their eggs, in some species tho mother Incloses 
herself with the eggs until they are hatched ; in otliers 
she carries the cocoon about with her, or conceals It near 
her web, until tho young emerge. 

8, Generally, an egg-case, such asisproduced l)v 
various animals. Huxley, Anat. Invert., p. 19^. 
Calcined cocoone, one of the grades Into which silk- 
cocoons are sorted. It comprises those In which tho 
worm has died after It has completed its work and tuw 
become reiluced to a powdery substance, 
cocoon^ (kq-k(in'), n, [Cf. coquetoon, a kind of 
antelope.] The South African bastard wilde- 
beest or brindled gnu, Catohlcpaa gorgon. Dal- 
las. 

COCOOnerr (kg-k8'n6r-i), jt. ; pi. cocooneries 
(-iz). [^ cocoont -4- -ery.} A buildiug or an 
apartment for silkworms when feeding and 
forming cocoons. 

Vast coeoonerie* are subject to disaster. 

National OaptUt, XiX. 684. 
cocooning (kq-k8'ning), w. [< cocoont 4* -ingt,} 
The act of forming or spinning cocoons. 

I’he cocooning habits of Lycusa. Science, III. 686. 
COCOrite (ko'ko-rit), n. [Braz.] A small palm 
of Brazil, tho Maximiliana insignia. Its trunk 
yields a hard reddish wood. 

U0C08 (kd'kos), w. [NL. : see cocoat,} A ge- 
nus of pinnate-leaved palms, of which the cocoa- 
nut-tree is the type, tmtinguished by the large 
fibrous-coated fruit, inclosing a single bony nut 
with three pores at its base. There are about 80 
species, natives of tropical and subtropical America, of 
which the only one cultivated Is C. nu^era, now found 
in all tropical countries, and perhaps indigenous also In the 
old world. Tho seeds of C. butyraeea of Brazil yield an 
oil similar to that extrauto<l from the coeoanut, and from 
C. aeuleata Is obtained a yellowish oil with a vlulet-like 
odor, known as Macaja butter. See cut under eoeoai. 
COCOStoaric (k6''k6-sts-ar'lk), a. [< coeoat + 
stearic.} Derived from cocoa and resembling 
in properties stearic acid.— cooostearlo 

Same as eooinic add. 

coco-'wood (ko'ko-wtid), n, 1. A very hard, 
close-grained, dark-brown wood, obtained from 
Aporoaa dioica, a euphorbiaceous tree of ]^n- 
and Burma. Also called kokraAoood.—2. 
A wood of tho West Indies, scud to be the pro- 
duct of Inga vera, a common leguminous tree. 
OOOgiMlt. n. See cockle^. 



eocgiurt, «. t. See eoc^r*. 
eoeaiMttt a. and n. Boo cocked. 
eoWi «• [< L. coctiM, pp. of eoqMere, IjoU, 

oook: see cooP, v., and cf. concoct, decoct,] To 
boU. 

Cookie* from Cliion, frank'd and fatted up 
'With far and aapa, dour and coated wine. 

Middleton, Oanie at Chen, v. 8. 

Hi* phyelclana prcaorihe lilni, on pain of death, to drink 
nothing but water coded with aniieed*. 

H. Jonton, Volpone, ii. 1. 
OOCtible (kok'ti-bl), a. [< L. as if "cocHbilia, < 
cocfiM, pp. of «)r/«orc, cook : see cooP, c.l Ca- 
pable of being boiled or cooked. [Bare.] 
COCtils (kok'til), a. [< L. coctilie, burned, 
baked, < cootm, pp. of coquere, oook, bake : see 
000*1, ().] Made by baking or exposing to heat, 
a* a brick. Also coctive. 

OOCtion (kok'shpn), w. [< Ii. ooo#io(«-), < co- 
quere, pp. cactus, boil, bake, cook: see coo*i, «., 
and cf. coct.] 1. The act of boiling or exposing 
to the action of a heated liquid. — 2t. In med., 
that alteration in raorbiflc matter which fits it 
for elimination. 

A coetion and resolution of the feverish mutter. 

Ar&u(/tno(, Aliments. 

3t. Digestion. 

COdiiTS (kok'tlv), a. [< L. coctivus, easily cook- 
ed, < cactus, pp. of coquere, oook: see coo*i, v., 
and of. ooct.j Bame as coctile. 

OOCttlon (kok'Q-lon), n. [B., aug. of cocon, co- 
coon : see cocoon.] A large cocoon. 

■0il(W 
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head. The orig. L. sense (testa, pot, shell, etc.) 
would support the derivation from eod\, uiell.] 
1. The common English name of the ffodw 
tnorrhua, an anaoanthlne fish of the family 
Oadida, and its best-kno-wn representative, it 
is s valusbie food-flih, siid is widely distributed through- 
out the northern and temperate seas of both hemispheres, 
but does not enter the Mediterranean, though found os 



cociua-bntter, cooam-oil (ko'kum-but'ftr, -oil), 
n. A pule, groonish-yellov^ solid oil obtained 
from the seeds of Gareinia Indica, a tree of the 
same genus as msngosteen, used in India to 
adulterate ghee or fluid butter. It is used in 
some pharmaonutical preparations, in poma- 
tums, etc. Also spoiled kokum-hutter, -oil. 

OOanst, n. An earlier form of cocoal, coco. 

COOlU-WOOd (ko'kus-whd), n. The wood of the 
green ebony, Brya or Amerimttutn Ebenus, a 
small le^minous tree of Jamaica, used for 
flutes, Ifua^ug, etc. 

00C3rtlnid (ko-sit'i-nid), n. A salamander-like 
amphibian of the family Cocytinida;. 

Oo^lnids (kos-i-tin'i-dS), n, pi. [NL. (Cope, 
IS'Tn), < Cocytinus + -ides.] An extinct family 
of proteoid amphibians, typifled by the genus 

" )slr of hemal bmiiohth 

ind second pairs were 

were weak. Thu ipeufes had uu 

elongated body and tall, and lived during tliu Carbonlfer- 

docytiinus (kos-i-ti'nus), n. [NL. (Cope, 1871).] 
An extinct genus of amphibians, typical of the 
family CoeytinUUe. 

OOd^ (kod), ». [< ME. cod, codde, < AS. cod, 
eoddfSk bag, cod, pouch, = MP, kodde, scrotum, 
33 LG. koden, kon, belly, paunch, ±s Icel. koddi, 
a pillow, S3 8w. kudde, a cushion. 3= Dan. kodde, 
testicle (cf. Icel. kodhri, scrotum). Cf. W. cwd. 


The CliUrolsn lad* called these rfd genOamen [the pea- 
siouers of Orey Friars' hospital] Oodd*, I know not where- 
fore. Thaekmij/, Newoomei, Ixsv. 

C0dd6^t, N. A Middle English form of cod^, 
coddft^, n, [ME., an accom. of L. codex, stem, 
trunk: see eaudex, codex.] The stem or trunk 
of a tree. 

In Wyntor to Iiia codde II- eodiei] an heep of stony* 

Is goode. Pailaditu, Uusboudrle (£. £. T. 8.), p. 144. 

codded (kod'ed), a. [< oodi + -cd*,] i. Iq. 
closed bi a cod: in her., applied to beans, peas, 
etc., borne in the cod. — Sf. Bearing cods or 
seed-vessels. 

This horlio is a codded herbe full of oily seed. 

Jlakluyt'i Voyagee, II. 163. 

codder^t (kod'6r), n. [< codl + -crl.] A gath- 
erer of c^B or peas ; especially, a woman who 
gathers peas for the London market. [Eng.] 
The women who gathered pease for the London markets 
were called coddere ; a name which they still retain. 

nyce. Note in Ford's Plays, III. 207. 
Codder^ (kod'6r), n. [< cod^ + -erl.] A per- 
son engaged in fishing for cod ; a vessel used 
in fishing for cod. [Araer.] 

COddingi (kod'ing), a. [< corfi, n., 4, + -ing^.] 
Wanton; lecherous; lustful. 

That codding spirit had they from their mother. 

Skak., Tit. And., v. I. 

Ooddington lens. Bee Ims. 
coddle^ (kod'l), V. t. ; pret. and pp. coddled, 
ppr. coddling, coate, E. dial, quoddlc; not 

recorded in mE. ; prob. < Icel. kvotla, dab- 
ble, s= Q. dial, quattcln, wabble : appar. a word 
of popular origin, orig. imitative of the gur- 
gling sound of agitated water. Erroneously 
referred (by Skinner, Bailey, etc.) to ML. or 
NL. *coctularc, *coctillare, boil gently, dim. of 
L. coquere, pn. coctus, boU, cook: see coofcl, v. 
The supposea connection with codling^ an un- 
ripe apple, is doubtful : see codling^, n., 2. The 
sense or coddle mav have been partly influenced 
by caudle, a hot drink.] To boil gently ; seethe ; 
stew, as fruit. 

If , . . codling every kernel of the fruit for tliem would 
have served. 71. Jonmn, Every Man in liis Humour, i. 1. 

It [the guava] l)ukvs as well ns a pear, and it may be 
coddled, and It makes very good pies. Damjtier, 

1 cuilvctud a small store of wild apides fur coddling. 

Thineau, Walden, p. 266. 
Dear ITlnco Pippin, 

Down with your noble hluud, or as I live 
I'll liavu you codUd. 

Beau, and FI., Pliilnstur, v. 1. 
(In the last extract the sense is somewlmt uncertain ; 
prolwblv a llgurative use equivalent to ‘tame.' Skeat ux- 
plains It as 'oastrate,' and refers it to codl, n,, 4.) 

coddle^ (kod'l), v. t. ; pret. and pp. coddled, ppr. 
‘ rj. [Also cixfte, prob. the same as £. dial. 


Gibraltar. The principal cod-flsherlea are on 

tlio banka of Newfoundland and the coasts of New Eiigisnil, 
l)Ut very valuable ones also exist on the coast* of Norway. 
It is a very voracioiu llsh, living In water from 26 to 50 
fathoms deep, where it alwavs feeds close to the bottom, 
and will take almost any kitio of bait which mav be offered. 
Tile cod readies maturity at tlie end of the third year, wlien 
it usually ineasiiret about 8 feet in length and weighs from 
12 to 20 pounds; indlvldiMls, liowcver, have been taken 
weighing from 60 to more than 100 pounds. The cod is of 
great commercial importance hotli as a food-flsh and as 
tile source of cod-liver oil, which possesses nutritive and 
therapeutio qualities of inuoh value. Some variations In 
the size or quality of cod are indicated Iiy terms expressive 
of the location In which they are taken, as deep-teater or 
thoal-vealer cod, shore or inshore cod, etc. The name is also 


eront Kngiish-speakitig conn- 
* species of scoimsmias, chi- 
nphidlds, and opbidlids. 


to ail the sped , 

tries is misapplied to various . 

rids, serraniOs, ^arids, percophidlds, . 

2. A chiroid nsh, Ophiodon elongatus, of the Pa- 
cific coasts of North America, universally called 
cod and codfish where the true ood Is unknown. 
Also called oultus-cod . — 3. A serranoid fish, 
Poly^rrion oxygencios, of New Zealand, properly 
called hapuka — Bsmk cod, a commercial term for cwl 
ciiuglit on the iianks of Newfoundlnnd, of superior value. 
—Black rook-cod, an Indian spnrold flah, Sparu* berda, 
considered to be an excellent food-flsh. luadras Presi- 
dency. I — Blue-ood. (a) In the United States, the cultus- 
tod. (1/) In New Zealand, the rock-cod.— Brown COd, cod 
of a dark color living near shores. - BuAtlO-COd, the cul- 
tns-cod.— Olam-OOd, inslioro cotl which feed on clams.— 
Cloudy bay-ood. i^e bap-cod.— ?Toih-water odd, a 
name of the linrliot, iMta tnaeufosa.— Ooorgo's OOd, eoti 
from George's Dank (one of the banks of Newfoundland), 
or cod like tliom. They are very fat flsli with white napes, 
and considered to be of superior quality. This name is 
becoming a commercial term to desi^itie ' * " 


CiLcoil living 1 

-Rlchtoo^ 


bank 0^. 

trw cod. 

Bod rook-ood, in New South Wales, species of Scorpanui, 
S. eardinalie, ,1. erteeiUa, and .V. bynotnsis.— RocX-OOd. 
(a) Cod Hving on a rm-.ky bottom. (5) Misapplied at San 
Francisco to a seliastine fish, Sebastichthye jlavidus, and 
about Puget Sound to a chiroid llsh, tlexagrammus deca- 
graminue. 

The ni 


They . . . make purses to put it [the musk] in of tlio 
skin, and these be the cods of muike. 

Hakluyt's Voyages, II. 242. 
2. A pillow; a bolster; a cushion. [Now only 
^oteb.] 

I grete with myn eene 
When I nap on my co<i, for care . . . 

And sorrow, Tuumeley Mysteries, p. 84. 

8. Any husk, shell, envelop, or case contain- 
ing the seeds of a plant ; a pod. 

He coucltlde to illle Ids wombe of the eoddis (AS. of 
thUm bsdn-coddum, of the bean-cods] which the hoggls 
eeten. nyclif, Luke xv. 16. 

A certalne tree or lirier . . , bearing on eucry branch a 
fruit or cod round, wlilch when it eunimeth to the hlg- 
nssse of a wall-nut, oiienctkand sheweth forth the cotton. 

Purehds, Pilgrimage, p. 892. 
4. The scrotum. — 6. The belly; paunch. — 0. 
pi. The testicles. [Vulgar.] — 7. The narrow 
port at the extremity of a trawl-net, usually 4 
or 5 feet wide and 10 feet long. Bee trawl-net, 
Cod^' (kod), V. ; pret. and pp. codded, ppr. cod- 
ditM. [<t!«dl, n.] I. frans. Toincloseinacod. 

n, intram. To form an involucre; become 
a codling: said of an apple. 

Applea in Juno, when, in the language of our old writers, 
they had scarcely codded, either hot or cold, would have 
proved no great temptation to ladies of such exqulslto 
taste as tlie fair What-d'ye-lacks of Cheaptide. 

J>yce, Note in Fords Plays, HI. 207. 

cod® (kod), n. [< ME. cod (rare ; of. dim. cod- 
ling^), of uncertain origin. Perhaps a pacticu- 
lar application of ME. cod, a shell, husk, Dolster : 
see codt, n. WedgwoodcitesFlem. kodde, a olub, 
and compares It. mazea, a cluK with mazzo, a 
bunch, also a codfish ; It. testuto, F. te8fu,^pUed 
to the codfish (and other fish), It. testa, F. teste, 


other Cliirolds and b 
transferred to Surrani , 
their atUnity to Ophiodon, and n 
seniblanco to the true codftsli. 


appreciation of 
t from any supposed re- 
Jordan. 


fel A serranoid flsh, Serranus (?) cuvieri. of South Africa. 
Id) A percophidold flsb, Pereis colias, of New Zealand.— 
School COO, ood occurring in large schools. -'Worm- 
OOd, cod feeing laigely on worms and found near shore. 
(See also cultus-cod, tmn-cml.) 

cod* (kod). V . ; pret. and pp. codded, ppr. cod- 
ding, rOngin oDscure.] I. trans. To make fun 
of or play practical jokes upon. [Slang.] 
n.i« fro»8. To play practical jokes. [Slang.] 
cod* (kod)j «. [< ciM^, «.] A practical joke ; a 
^y; a grind. [Slang.] 

0. 0. D. An abbreviation of cash (or collect 
payment) on delivery : as, the package was £or- 
wt^ed C. 0. D. 

coda (kO'dH.), n. [It. (dim. codetta), < L. eoda. 
later spelling of cauda, tail: see cauda and 
queue,] In music : (a) The tail or stem of a 
note. [Bare.] (h) A passage added to a com- 
position for the purpose of bringing it to a com- 

S leto close : it is especially important in works 
hat are construoted in canon, rondo, or sonata 
form. 

codafla-pala bark. Same as Conessi bark (which 
see, under bark^). 

codamia (k^&'mi-|), ». [NL.] Same as co- 
damine. 

codamine (kB'da-min), n. [< ood(eine) + amine.] 
An alkaloid (CgoHsK^^g) of opium, isomeric 
with laudanine. It forms large colorless six- 
sided prisms. 

cod-beart (kod'hir), A. A pillow-case. Sen pil- 
low-bear, 

oodd (kod), A. A oodger. [Slang.] 


coddling. „ 

caddie, caress, fondle, coax: as noun, one 
perfluously careful about himself (a coddle) ; 
cf. OF. cadeler, cooker, pamper, chorish, make 
much of; cadel, a castling, a starveling, one that 
needs cockering ; appar. ult. < L. cadcre, fall. 
Connection with cadel uncertain. This verb, 
added by Todd (1818) to Johnson, is usually, 
hut erroneously, merged with coddle^, stew, 
whence by assumption the senses ‘warm,’ ‘cher- 
ish,’ ‘pamper.’] To make effeminate by pam- 
pering; make muoh of; treat tenderly as an 
invalid; humor; pamper. 

The codUd fool. 

Cat (f Gray Hairs (1688), p. 169. {Halliuietl.) 

He (Lord Byron] never coddled his reputation. 

Southey, quarterly Bev. 

Such coddling as he needed, such humoring of whims. 

C. D. Warner, Backlog Studies, p, 277. 

How many of our English princes have been coddled at 
home by their fond papas and momma*. Thackeray. 

coddle® (kod'l), ». IE. dial, caddie: see the 
verb. Ct. mollycoddle^ An over-indulged, pam- 
pered being ; a person or animal made weak 
or effeminate by tender treatment, [Becent.] 

What coddles they [liorsesi look on these fine autumn 
morning* covered with clothing ! Whyte Melville. 

coddyif (kod'i), a. [< codi + -yi.] Husky. 
Sherwood, 

COddy® (kod'i), a, (Wgin uncertain.] Small ; 
very little. [Prov. Eng. ] 


hodmandod.] A gull m its first year’s plumage, 
code (k5d), A. [< F. code, < L. codex, later form 
of eaudex, the trunk of a tree, a wooden tablet 
for writing on, perhaps orig. *8eaudex, a shoot 
or projection, related to catsda, orig. *soauda, 
a tail (see cauda, etc.), ss E. «eu2, q. v. For 
the use of wooden tablets in writing, of. hook, 
Uber, bible, paper. Bee codex.] 1. In Bom. law, 



one of ieren^ «jitiem»tie or olMiifled ooUeo- 
tions of the Btetatory purt of that law, made 
by varioofl later emwrom, ae the Codex Her- 
mogenianos, Codex xheodosiantiB. etc. ; espe- 
oiauy, a claimed collection made by Jnstiman 
(see below).— 2. In modern juritprtidence : (a) 
A systematic and complete body of statute law 
intended to supersede all other law within its 
scope. In this sense a code Is not a men rearranse- 
ment of the existing law. but It demands the snbstitution 
of new provisions for those of the existing law which 
appear illogical or erroneous. (J) A body of law 
which is intended to be merely a restatement 
of the prinoi^B of the existinjg law in a system- 
atic form. Hence — 8. A d^st or compen- 
dium; an orderly arrangement or system; a 
body of rules or facts for the regulation or ex- 
pUoatien of any subject : as, the military code ; 
the code of honor (see below). 

“None of the Christian virtues," says M. Chabas, “is 
forgotten in the Egyptian eode." 

Faith* qf th« Worid, p. 147. 

And thunder’d up into Heaven the Christleis eods, 

That must have life for a blow. 

Tennyson, Maud, xziii. 1 . 

8. Alban's is especially rich in the collected materials 
that lie at the foundation of her great oodt of chronicles. 

Stvbb*, Medieval and Modem Hist., p. 148. 

Specifically — 4. A system of signals with the 
rules whicn govern their use.— Alfred's code, a 
selection, by autnori^ of Alfred the Oreat, about 4. D. 687, 
from existing laws, often regarded as the foundation of the 
common law of England.— Amalfltan code. See AnuU- 
.litan.— Barbarian codes, the three collections of laws 
made by the Oothlo tribes on Roman territory, known as 
the BrtviaryiffAlarie, the Papian code (which see, below) 
or law qf th» Burgundiatu, and the Bdiet qf Thtiodoria.— 
Blade code, (a) The system of law regulating the treat- 
ment of the colored race which prevailed in the southern 
United States before the emancipation of the slaves. (6) 
See code no<r, below.— Burgundian OOdS. SeePaj;(<tn 
code below.— Code Mapcldon, the civil code of France, 
the Hrst and most important of the five codes of law pre- 
pared under the direction of Napoleon 1. (1803-10). A 
sixth code of forest laws was added in 1837. These codes 
still form the substance of the law of France and Belgium, 
as well as of several German provinces along the Rhine. 
Their Influence on ail modern legialatlon shows them to be 
of less importance only than the Justinian code.— Code 
nclr, or Mack code, an edict of Louis XIV. at France in 


1083 

8) SB Sp. eddioe sb Pg. eodioe, codex, a It. oodKoo, 
now oodtoe, < L. eodew: see code.] 1. A code. 
— 2. A manuscript volume, complete or frag- 
mentary, as of a classic work or of the sactm 


1869 at the convent of St. CaUiarine on Mt. Sinai, 

in St. Petersburg (part in Leiptlc): the Vatican Codex, 
also of the fourth century, in the Vatican library at Romo 
(contained in ito first catalogue, 1476) ; the Alexandrine 
or Alexandrian Codex, of the fifth century, given to the 
patriarchate of Alexandria in 1098, and presented by Cyril 
Lucar, of that see and afterward of Constantinople, to 
Charles I. of England in 1838, and now in the British Mu- 
seum ; the Codex QvetferOyianut, or Wotfenhiittel /rag- 
menti, of the fifth or sixth century, recovered from a pa- 
Ilm^ost of Isidore of Seville ; U>e Codex Claromontanue, 


Paris, a palinm< 
Phaeihon of Eui 


inripides, etc. The most important manii- 
wiiuv u. uio .’ulgate is the Codex Amiatinu*. The copy 
of the Gothic Bible known as the Codex Arqenteu* (sliver 
manuscript) from iU silver letters (inltisls and divine 
names in gold), formerly at Warden in Weatphalia, now at 
Upsala in Sweden, is noted both for this peoullarity and 
as being the most important of the few extant remains 
of the Gothic language- Among secular books, one of the 
most celebrated is tho Codex An%)rroirianui of the Iliad, 
containing 68 nicturee, of all existing manuscript illus- 
trations retaining most of the character of good antique 
art 

TUI the 8th century, when it fell altogether into disuse, 
the Estraiigelo continued to be employed for uncial man- 
uscrlpta and ornate eodicee, 

' Taylor, Tho Alphabet, 1. 287. 


eodlfleatiOB (kod'i-ll-kft'dmnb n. [ss F. eodijl- 
cation; as 4- -afftm-j The act or process 
of reducing to a code or system; especially, in 
law. the reducing of unwritten or case law to 
statutory form. 

Science is but the eodifieaiUm of experience, and it is 
helpless without the data which experience furnishes. 

J. Fieke, N. A. Rev., CXXVI. 87. 

Both those who affirm and those who deny the expe- 
diency of codifying the English law, visibly speak of Codi- 
fieation in two dlRerent senses. In the first place, they 
employ the word as synonymous with the conversion of 
Unwritten into Written Law. CodiJIeation is, however, 
plainly used in another aeiise, flowing from the association 
of tlie word witli the great experiment of Justinian, . . . 
to give orderly arrangement to this written law— to de- 
liver it from obscurity, uncertainty, and inconsistency— 
to clear it of irrelevancies and unneceseary repetitions— 
to reduce its bulk, to iwpulsrixe its study, and to facilitate 
its application. Maine, Village Communities, p. 882. 
codifier (kod'i-fi-fsr), n. One who codifies or re- 
duces to a code or digest. 


Even the legendary account represents William, not as 
jvator, but as the codifler of the laws of Edward. 

E. A. Freeman, Hist. Norman Conquest, V. 287. 


used by 
to a code or 


8. A collection of approved medical formulas, 
with the processes necessary for forming the 
compounds referred to in it: as, the French existing 
codex. 


, ), V, i . ; prei. anu pp. coatjieu, 

codifyinff. [sa F. codifier; as code + -J);. 
words codify and codification wore first use 
Jeremy Beutham.] 1. To n 
digest, as laws. 

Those laws were no doubt in genoral agreement with 
the Canon Law ; and at length ttie lator of Ukem were codi- 
fied in closu Imitation of tlie Decretals. 

Jl. W. Dixon, Hist. Church of Eng., xf- 


a compilation of tho — . 

ony. Also called iMdlotds eode, from Governor Roger nuu- 
low who was chiefly responsible for Its form and substance. 
— (lOdS pleading, a simple system of pleading, by alleg- 
ing tho facts v^out flotions or technical forms, which 


Is by Governor Baton by authority of the General Court 

of N ew Haven Colony, and adopted by it. It was first pub- 
lished in London in 1668, and is largely composed of ex- 
tracts from the laws of Massachusetts.— FlMd codes, a 
series of codes intended to embody all the general laws of 
the State of New York (prepared by a commusion of which 
David Dudley Field was the chief member), some of which 
were in substance adopted in that State, and all of which 
have been adopted In a number of other States. Chief 
among the reforms of the law Introduced by these codes 
was the substitution of a single procedure in place of the 
technical forms and distincUons of common-law actions 
and equity suits, and the admission of parties and inter- 
ested persons to testify as witnesses.— ClrefOrUn code, 
a collection of Roman laws covering a period between a. o. 
198 and 296, of which only fragmenta have boon preserved. 
It was compiled by Gregorlanus, a Roman Jurist who lived 
probably about A. D. 800.— HfinuOgsnlAU OOde, a code of 
Roman laws supposed to be from a. D. 287 to 804 : so call- 
ed from Herm(»enianua,a jurist whose name frequently 
appears In the Digest Fraipnents only have been pre- 
served. Some have supposed that the Gregorian and 
Hermogenian were but one code.— Justlulan code, the 
body of Roman law complied and annotated at the com- 
mand of the Emperor Justinian, who reigned A. P. 527-666. 
This consists of the Pandeete, or the condensed opinions 
of the jurists, in fifty books, the InrtiltUionee, and we No- 


codfish (kod'flsh), n. [< cotl^ + fish^.'] 1. A 
ood: a fiah of the genus Gadua. — 2. The fiesh 
of the cod as an article of food : as, a dish of 
codfish — Codfish aristocracy, a derogatory designa- 
tion in the United States of persons who make a vulgar 
display of rapidly or recently acquired wealth (as if it 
were the result of dealing in codfish). 

codfish-ball, codfii^-cake (kod'fish-bftl, -kak), 
n. See ^h-cake. 

COd-fishcr (kod'fish'Cr), n. 1. A person em- 
ployed in fishing for cod. — 2. A vessel used in 
this business. 

cod-fishery (kod'fish'to-i), n. 1. The business 
or operation of fisbii^ for cod.— 2. A place 
where fishing for cod is carried on. 

codger (koj'6r), «. [Prob. a var. of cadger^, q. v. 
For change of vowel, cf. badger'’^ for badger^, 
coddle* with dial, coddle.'] 1. A moan, miser- 
ly man. — 2. An old fellow; an odd person: 
a character: usually with old: os, a rum old 
codger. [Slang.] 

yon must know; 

'>Ik think him to. 

W. Combe, Dr. Syntax, Hi. 1. 
A lew of us ofd codgers meet at the fireside. 

Emerson, Harper’s Mag., LXV. 684. 
3. A fellow; a chap: a familiar term of ad- 
dress, used in a slighting way. [Slang.] 

'That’a what they’ll do with you, my little 


The scholastic philosophy was an attempt to codify all 

[istlug knowledge under laws or ' ’ • ‘ 

the general principles of justice. 

Stubbs, V - *■ — • - 


Ige under laws or formulie analogous U 
.Tples of justice. 

uobs. Medieval and Modem Hist, p. 211. 
2. To arrange or systematize in general; make 
an orderly collection or compendium oi; epit- 
omize. 

So far from setting special value on the spontaneous un- 
artiflclal morsels, which are to us the bonnes bouches of 
letter-writing, these men (medieval collectorsj actually 
cut them out of their codified letters. 

Stubbs, Medieval and Modern Hist, p. 127. 

cedilla (kHil'ft)> «• [Prob. dim. (of. LL. codi- 
ctUa) of h. coda tor cauda, tail. See coda.] The 
coarsest part of hemp or flax which is sorted out 
by itself. 

codille (k$-dil'), n. [F. codille, < Sp. codiUo, 
codiUe (at ombre), prop, knee (of quadrupeds), 
angle, dim. of codo, elbow, cubit, < L. cubitus, 
elbow, cubit: see cubit.] A term at ombre 
when the player gets fewer tricks than one of 
his opponents. He then loses double. 

She sees, and trembles at th’ approaching ill, 

Just in tho Jaws of ruin, and Cwtille. 

Po]>e., R. of the L., liL 92. 

COdinlact, ». [Formerly also codiniak, codiniacke, 
< OF. codignac, also codignat, coHgnat, =: It. 
codognato, eotognato, < ML. **codiniatum. codon- 
hatum, cotoneatum, prop. eydoniatUm, \ L. ey- 


donia, cotonia, ML. also cidonia, etc., quince: 
“““ "oin*. quince, and cf. quiddany.] Quince 
Etlade; q^ddany. Minsheu; Bailey. 


coin*, quince, and cf. 

marmalade; q^ddany. M _ , 

codlst (ko'dist), n. [< code + -t«f.] A codifier; 
I haven’t been drinking your health, mveo^er one who favors the making or use of legal codes. 

Dickens, Nicholas Nlckleby, lx. [Rare.] 

codi’^non (ko-di-vizh'qn), n. [< co-i + divi- 
sion.] Division or olaBsifloation according to 
two different modes or principles: ss, the eodi- 


ment of the Roman subjects of the Burgnnt , 

piled between the years k. ». 617 and 628. The German 
subjeota of the Burgundians were governed by the Lex 
Gondobada. S. Amos,— The code, the code of honor 
(which see, above).— Thsodoslan oods, a collection of 
Roman laws from the time of Constantine to that of Theo- 
dosios II., first published A. S. 488, and oomprlsed in six- 
teen books. 

COd^e (k^e'in), n. [< Qr. tdaSeta, the head, 
poppy-head (see oo(l»^,+ -<n«8.] Awhitecrys- 
t^e alkaloid (GisHaiNOn+HaO) contained 
in opium to the extent of 0.1 to 0.8 per cent. 
It is used as a i^notic and to qniet coughs and 
pain. Also written codein, oodelna, and eodoia. 

oodetta (kM«t'ti^), n. [It., dim. of coda : see 
coda.] In mutie, a short eooa. 

coito (kO'deks), It.; pi. eodkes (-di-e6s). [m 
D. Q. codex SB Dan. iodex mm F. oodex (in sense 


cod-glove (kod'gluv), n. A thick glove without 
fingers, worn in trimming hedges. [Prov. Eng.] 
COUat, n. [NL., < Qr. Kudrta, also Kudia, and 
Kudie, the head; of plants, the head, esp. of the 
poppy.] In bot., tho top or head of any plant, 
but especially of the poppy. Bailey, 1733. 
Oodissom (ko-di-5'um), «. [NL.] A shrubby 
genus of euphorbiaceous plants, containing 4 
species, found in the Pacific islands, Australia, 
and the Malay archipelago, c. varisgatum or pictum 
is often cultivated in greenhouses for its beautifully varie- 
gated foliage, generally under tho generic name of Croton. 
In Brazil it has been a political emblem, the green and 
yellow of the leaves and stalks of some varieties Delng the 
national colors. 

COdical (kod'i-kal), a. [< L. codex (codie-), a 
code, etc., + -af.] Belating to a oodex or to a 
code; of the nature of a code or oodex. 
codecs, n. Plural of codex. 
codicil (kod'i-sil), n. [=: D. Dan. kodioil s Q. 
codicill SB F. codiotlie = Sp. oodioilo s Pg. oodi- 
cillo SB It. codioillo, < L. codieUlus, pi. oodicilli, a 
writing, letter, later in sing, a cabinet order, 
supplement to a will, dim. of codex (codie-), a 
writing, etc. : see oodex, code.] A writing by 
way of supplement to a will, and intendra to 
be oonsidered as a part of it, containing any- 
thing which the testator wishes to adt^ or a 
revocation or cnilanation of something con- 
tained in the will. 

codldllanr (kod-i-sil'srri), a. [< LL. oodiofUa- 
ris. -ttriue, < L. eodioulue: see eodiott.] Of the 
nature of a oodioiL 


gles, and second according to th& sides. 
COdlel, codle^i. See coddle^, coddle*. 
codlint (kod'lin), ». A frequent form of cod- 
ling^, 2. 

cod-line (kod'lin), n. A small hemp or cotton 
line used in fishing for cod. 
codling^ (kod'ling), n. [< cotB, in various 
senses, + dim. -lingl.] If. pi. Green peas. 

If I be not deceived, I ha’ seen Summer go up and down 
with hot codlings, and that little baggage, her daughter 
Flonty, crying six bunches of radish tor a penny. 

Deldeer and Ford, Sun’s Darling, ill. 8. 

In the pease-field? has she a mind to codlings already? 

Ford and Dekksr, Witch of Edmonton, 11. 1. 
[’The first extract alludes to the custom of carrying peas 
spitted on straws for sale, with the familiar street-ory of 
codlings I" Dyes.) 

2t. [Often also codlin; early mod. E. also eod- 
lyng, quodling,quadlin; appar.< codi + -ftn 0 ^(a 8 
abov^j with ref. to the involucre (of, coal, v., 
n.). Usually referred to coddlel, i>oil or stew 
(as an apple fit to be eaten only when stewed) ; 
but the required precedent form eoddling-apple 
is not found, and the resemblance seems to oe 
accidental: aeeooddlei. AS. cod-<sppeI, a quince- 
pear, a qumoe, though formally as if (in E.) < 
oodt 4- apple, is prob. adapted, from *oo- 
donia, cotonia, for eidonk^ oydonia, a quince: 
see oodiniac, coin*, quince.] An unripe apple. 



oodliqg 

Vot yet old enouffh for a man, nor young enough lor a 
tmy ; aa a aquaah is before 'tU a peasood, or a eodftiM 
whan tla almost an apple. SAaJIr., T. N., i. 6. 

A eodlinn, ere it went his lip in, 

Won’d strait become a golden pippin. Swift. 

8 . An ai^ple to bo ntewed, or used only when 
stewed. 

In July come ullllllowun of all varieties, early pears 
and plums In fruit, Kcnnltlnip* and r.odUiv(jt. 

Btteon, Oordens. 

4, Ono of Bovornl cultivated varieties of kitchen 
apple with largo or moiiium-sized findt. — Bf. A 
testicle. DuBartas. — 6.pL [£. dial. 

eodlins.l LiincHtones partially burnt. Haiti- 
veil. ^rov. Eng.] 

codling^ (kod'ling), «. [< ME. codling, prop, a 

young cod, but applied to several different nsh; 
dim. of cotT-.] 1, The young of the common 
cod when about the size of the whiting. Day. 
A Cudd, Unit a Whiting, then a Codling, then a Oodd, 
Babee* Book (E. E. T. H.), p. 21 R. 

9 . A gadoid ilsh of the genus Phyciti, as the 
American chtitis and P. tenuis. 

codling^ (kod'ling), n. [Origin obscurej A 
balk sawed into lengths for staves. E. H. 
Knight, 

codluig-motll (kod'llug-m6th), n. The Carpo- 
oapsa pomonella (Linufflus), a common and wide- 
spread pest of apple-orchards. Tho egg Is laid in 
ths oalyx-end uf the forming apple, and the larva feeds on 



Codlliig.nKith end Applc-worni 

m, piece of an apple, showing the work of the Urvn i t, point of en- 
trance of the l.vryn ; S, pupa ; /, larva or caterpillar t /, g. imago or 
OKith i A, head of larva, enlarged i f, cocoon. 

the pulp around the core. There are two broods aniinally, 
the second passing the winter In the larval statu within a 
slight silken cocoon. The Insect has been liitnMluoeil Into 
dlnereiit parts of the world with the cultivated apple. 

OOdlillB-and-cream (kod'linz-and-krem'), 71. 
A European species of willow-herb, EpiloUum 
hirsutum : so called from the odor of its bruised 
leaves, which reseinhlos that of a once favorite 
dish. 

OOd-liver (kod'liv''6r), n. Tho liver of a cod- 
fish.— Ood-Uver oil (oleum jnorrhutr), an oil obtained 
from the liver of the common cod (Qadue morrhua) and 
allied speeloa. In medicine it in of great iiae us n nutritive 
Id certain debilitated conditions. There are three grades 
known In commerce, ;«fe or ehor<;, paU-brown <ir etraiU, 
and dark bromi or banka, the flrst iietng the purest. 

ood-mnrderer (kod'mer'dfir-^r), n. An appa- 
ratus in use at Peterhead, Scotland, consist- 
ing of a long piece of lead with snoods passed 
through holes at intervals, bearing a hook at 
either end, without bait. The cod strikes 
against the lead, and one or other of the hooks 
generally secures it. Day. 

OOdo (ko^dd), M. [Bp., < L. cubitus, a cubit: see 
oaWf, eodille. ] A Bpanish linear measnro, a cubit, 
half a vara, especially half a (lastilian vara, 
or 10.44 English inches, = 41.75 centimeters. 
The name is also npplieil by ChrUtlaiis tii Muroc<!o to the 
dhirk' or cubit of 22.& Engllah inches, » 67.1 centimeters. 
OOdon (ko'don), a. [Gr. swdwp, a bell,] 1, A 
small bell. — 2. The lusll or flaring mouth of a 
trumpet. 

Oodonella (kd-do-nel'jt), 71. [NL., < Qr. k66uv, 
a bell, + dim. -chu,] The typical genus of f’o- 
donellido’, containing oceanic infusorians with 
two circlets of oral cilia, the outer long and 
tentaculiforra, the inner spatulate. C. galea, 
C. orthoeeras, and C. campamlla are Mediter- 
ranean species. Haeckel. 1873. 
codonellld (kd-dp-ncl'id), 71. A member of the 
family CodonelUdm. 

OodonellidSB (k6-d^nel'i-de), 71 . pi. [NL., < 
Codonella + -idte."] A family of infusorians, 
named from the genus Codonella. 
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CkldonOBOa (k6*d^n4'k|), n. [NL.j < Gr. kHAuv, 
a bell, 4- oIkoc, a house.] The typical genus of 
the family Codoneeckke. C. eoitata U an American 
salt-water form, with an erect hell-shaped lorica upon a 
long rigid stalk. //. J. Clark, 1S66. 

COdonOSCid (ko-d^ne'sid), ti. A member of tho 
Codoncecidte. 

OodonOBddsa (kd-do-ne'si-dd), «. pi. [NL., < 
Codonasca + -i«<c.] A family of animalcules, 
solitary, uniflagellate, inhabiting an erect pe- 
dicellate lorica, to tho bottom of which they 
are fixed in a sessile manner, and not attached 
by a secondary flexible pedicle. They are 
fmmd in fresh and salt water. 

Oodonosiga {k6*'do-n^si'g^), ti. [NL. (II, J. 
(’lark, 1800, in form Codosiga), < Qr. suduv, a 
bell, + aiyif, silence.] The typical genus of the 
family Codimosigidat. Also Codosiga. 

COdonOBigld (ko-dp-nos'i-jid), ti. A member of 
the Codonosigidw. 

Oodonosl^ldSB (k6''do-n5-Rij'i-de), ti. pi. [NL,, 
< Codonosiga + -idee. J A family of animalcules, 
free-swimming or attached, solitaiw or socially 
united, entirely naked, and secreting neither 
independent loricfe nor gelatinous zoOcytia. 
They have a well-tloveloped collar, eiicircUiig the base of 
a single teruiltml Itogellum ; otmtractllu vuuiclea, 2 or 8 lii 
iiuinbcr, pusturlorly located; and the ondoplast Is sub- 
sphorlcal and sulicentral. 

codonostoma (ko-dp-nos'tp-mh). n. ; pi. eodonos- 
tomas (-ml^z),codonoatomata (K6'''do-no8-t6'raa- 
th). [NL.,sQr. kMuv, aboil, + mipn, mouth’.'] 
lu eool., the mouth or aperture of the disk, 
swimming-boll, or nectocalyx of a medusa, or 
tho similar opening of the bell or gonocalyx 
of a medusiform mmophore ; the orifice of tlie 
umbrella, through wluch its cavity communi- 
cates with the exterior. 

Oodosiga (ko-do-si'gjl), 71, [NIi. : see Codono- 
siga.} Hame as Codonosiga. H, J. Clark, 1800. 

coa-plece (kod'ites), n. In medieval male cos- 
tume, a part of the hose in front, at the sepa- 
ration of the legs, made loose or in the form of 
a flap, or in sorao cases separately attached : 
it was rendered necessary by the extreme tight- 
ness of the garment from about 1476 to 1560. 

cod-polo (kod'pol), 71 , A local (Buckingham- 
shire and Berkshire) English name for the fish 
otherwise called miller’ s-thumb. 

COdulOf, n. An obsolete form of cuttle. 

COd-WOnat (kod'wf'rm), ». [< codl (prob. an 

assimilation of CAuldis'i) + worm.] A caddis- 
worm or case-worm. 7. Walton. 

COeH, «• [Early mod, E., also koc, koo (Sc. ka, 
kae, kay), < ME, co, coo, koo, ca, ha, kna (< AS. 
*c(i or *cdh t) =sD. l;a« =OH(i. chahn, clMi=r)an. 
kna = 8w. kaja = Norw. kaae (ef. E. dial, caue, 
OF. cave, dim. enuette), a jackdaw ; a var. of AS. 
*ce4h, ce6, > ME. cltoge, ’’chouge, choughe, mod. 
E. chough, q. v., being an imitation of the bird’s 
cry: see cawi, of tlie same imitative nature. 
Heuce cadaw, caddow. See caddow, chough, 
ouicl.] A jackdaw; a chough. 


log guch quantities; also, a number ninltiply. 
ing a constant or known quantity expressed 
algebraically— that is- by th3 letters o, h, oto. 
Thus, 3 i* the coefficient of », Hubs the ooeffidMit of y, 
and i the coefficient of ab'i, tn the polynomial See -f SafrSg. 
8. In phys., a numerical quantity, constant for 
a given substaucej and used to measure some 
one of its properties: as, the coefficient of ex- 
pansion of any substance is the amount whioh 
the unit of length (surface or volume) expands 
in passing from 0° to 1° C. 

The ratio of the strain to the stress Is called the «o^- 
eisnt of pliability. Mneye. Brity VI. 811, 


value of a' stress to the numerical value of the strain pro- 
iluced by it— Ooellloient of Motion, the resistance to 
sliding between two surfaces divided by the pressure be- 
tweeu them.— CoolBolent Of homology, the constant 
auhsrmonic ratio between coiTes^tiding points of two 
figures III homoluip’, the point wnere the line through 
these points outs the axis of homology and the center of 
homology, or between two corresponding rays, the line 


COe** (ko), 71. [E. dial., = Sc. cow = MB. konwc, 
D. kouw, a cage, = MLG. koje = MHG. kdwe, 
kouwc, G. kaue, a coe, also a cage (cf, ML. eagu, 
a cage), < ML. cavia for L. cavea, a hollow, 
cave : see cage and cavtd, and cf. coy'*,] In min- 
ing, a little underground lodgment made by the 
miners as they work lower and lower. 

COBCa. n. Plural of cascum. 

OcBcilia, n. See Cwcilia, 1. 

coaciua, ». ; pi. caca. Bee cacum. 

coeducation (kd-ed'u-ka'shpn), 71. [< CO-1 -1- 
educatiim.] Joint education; specifically, the 
education of young mon and young women in 
the same institution. 

coeificacy (ko-ef'i-k^si), n. [< CO-1 -J- efficacy.] 
Joint emcacy ; the power of two or more things 
acting together to produce au effect. Sir T. 
lirowne. 

COefflcienCY (ko-e-flsh'en-si), ti. [< coefficient ; 
see -eney.] Coflperatfbn; joint power of two 
or more things or causes acting to the same 
end. 

Tlie managing and carrying on of this work, by the spir- 
it's instrumental ootjfioiency. Olanviue, 8cep. acl. 

coefficient ^S-o-fish'ont), a. and ti. co-i + 
efficient] I. a. CoSporating; acting m union 
to the same end. 

II. 71. 1. That whioh unites in action with 
something else to produce a given effect ; that 
which unites its action with the action of an- 
other. — 2. In alg,, a number or other constant 
placed before and multiplying an unknown 
quantity or variable or an expression contaln- 


rate of increase of the volume of a body of unit volume 
with the temperature.— Differential ooelBolent, in the 
calculus, the measure of the rate of change of a function 
relatively to Its variable. A partial differential coefflewnt 
Is the measure of the rate of change of a function of sev- 
eral independent variables relatively to one of them. A 
eecond dvfferenliaZ eoejlcient Is the ailforentiBl coefficient 
of the dufercDtial coefficient of a function, both differ- 
ential coefficients being taken relatively to the same va- 
riable. Third, fourth, etc., differential coefficients are 
coefficients formed In a way analogous to that by whioh 
the second dilfcrontlal coefficient Is obtained.— DlrSO- 
tlonal OOSfflOlsnt, of an imaginary quantity, the quo- 
tient after dividing the quantity by Its modulus, — uy- 
namloal oosfflolent of vlsooslty, the rate at which 
the velocity of a fiuid moving everywhere In the same 
direction, hut with velocities measured by tho diltanOM 
from a fixed plane, Is transmitted tangentloUy to a Unit 
distance through the fluid.-^- Kinetic COSffloMlIqfirll- 
coBlty, Uie dynamical coefficient of viscosity oivlaed ny 
the density ; the Index of friction of a fluid.— UkjAaos’s 
coofflolants, certain quantities used in the development 
of cxpresalons by spherical harmonics.— Linear coeffi- 
cient Of expansion, the rate of expansion of a bar of unit 
Icngtli with the temiierature. — Virtual ooefllolent, of a 
pair of screws, the quantity (<» -t- 6) cos 9 — cf sin 9, where 
a and h are the pitches, d Is tho least distance between 
the screws, and 6 is the greatest angle between their or- 
thom>nal projections. 

coefficiently (k6-e-fl8h'ont.-li), adv. By cottper- 
atiou. 

coehom (kS'hdm), ti. [After tho Dutch engineer 
Coehorn (1641-1704), who invented it,] A small 
mortar for throwing grenades, light enough to 
bo carried by a small number of men, usually 
four. Also spelled cohorn. 

coel-. The form of cutlo- before a vowel. 

cosla, n. Plural of Ccelum. 

CQBlacanth (se'la-kanth), n, and a. I, tt. One 
of tho Cwlacanthidai. 

II. a. Pertaining to tho Ccelacanthido!, 

Ocslacanthl (so-la-kan'thi), 71. pi. [NL., pi. 
of Cailacanthus, q. v.] In Agassiz’s system of 
classifloation, a familv of ganoid fishes prima- 
rily equivalent to Camcanthidee, but inoludlng 
many heterogeneous forms, among whioh were 
the living Ostcoglossida, Amiidce, and Verato- 
dontidee. 

CCBlacanthid (se-la-kan'thid), n. An extinct 
fish of the family Ceelacanthidve. 

O0Blacantllld8B(Be-la-kan'thi-d«),7i. pi. [NL,, < 
Cailacanthus •¥ -id<c,] A family of fishes, ex- 
emplified by the genus Coelacanthus, including 
fonns with rounded scales, 2 dorsal fins, each 
supported by a single 2-pronged interspinous 
bone, paired fins obtusely lobate, caudal fin 
diphycercal, air-bladder ossified, and notochord 
persistent. The apeclci are extinct, and flourished from 
the Carlioniferous formation to the Cretaceous. Alsu Cee- 
lacanthini, CoBlaeanthoidel. 

CQalACanthine (se-la-kan'thin), a, and ti. [< 
Caslacanthi + -iiiei.] I. a. Having hollow 
spines, as a fish ; specifically, pertaining to the 
CecUicanm. 

H. «. One of the Calacanthini. 

0(Blac«nthini (se'la-kan-thi'ni), n. pi. [NL. 
(Huxley), < Coelacanthus + -mt.] Same as Cce- 
lacanthtdcB. 

coolacaathoid (sS-la-kan'thoid), a, and n. [< 
Ceelaeanthus + -oid.] I. a. Relating to or hav- 
ingthe characters of the Ccelacanthidee, 
n. n. A coBlacanthid. 

Ooslacan'thoidai (sS'la-kan-tboi'dfi-l), n. of. 
[NL. (Bleeker, 1859), < Ccelacanihus + -bifid.] 
Same as Ccelaeanthme. 

OcBlacantlras (sB-la-kan'thus), ti. [NL. (Agas- 
siz, Gt- koUof, holldw, + &Kav^ thorn, 

spine.] The typioal genus of ganoid fishes of 
the family Coudnanihidee : so called from their 
spines, which were filled with a softer snh- 



gtanoe, but bav« beoome bollow firom Its loM 
in the course of petrifaction. 

cceluiMlbrohio a. [<Ot. 

K 0 i)Mt, hwlow, + anaqlyphic, q. v.] An epithet 
applied to that species of carving in relief in 
wWh no part of the figure represented projects 
beyond the surrounding plane, the relief being 
effected by deeply inciMng the outlines. J. f. 
Clarke. Thte U the raont luual method of relief in an- 
cient Gsyptlan work, the flgurei when carved being bright- 
ly colored, and the inoiaed outline being apparent only 
by Ride light. Alao koUatMglyphie, eoiXanaglyphie. See 
eam-rilievo. 

calarlwa (>?-la'ri-«®)i »•; pl< ccelaria (-ft). 
[NL.,< Qr. aoi^c* hollow.] In eooL, the epithe- 
lium of the body-eavity or ooeloma ; a kind of 
vasalium or endothelium lining the serous sur- 
faces! It ia divided Into the parietal coclariuin or exn. 
cMBlarlum and the viaceral ccolarlum or endociBlarium. 
Haetktl. Alao called caitnu-epUhtlium. 

Offileboome (sS-le-boj'i-ne), n. [NL., irreg. < 
L. cobUm, mlebSj unmarried (see celihofo), + Gr. 
yin^, a woman.] An Australian genus of dim- 
cious plants, natural order Euphorhiacea;, of a 
single species, C. ilicifolki, sometimes referred 


ducing aeeda without the action of pollen, an inatancc of 
the phenomenon of parthenugeneala, which ia exceedingly 
rare In plants. 

CCSlabB (se'lebs), n. [< L. oakbs, ccelebs, a bach- 
elor: see celibate.'l 1. A bachelor: used as a 
quasi-proper name : as, “ Coelebs in Search of 
a Wife ” (the title of a book by Hannah More). 

Caelebt haa become a bonedlck. G. P, Jt. Jamet. 

8. [Nil.] In ornith., an old, now the specific, 
name of the chaffinch, Fringilla ccelcbs : mode u 
generic term by Cuvier in 1800. 

coelelmlnth (se'lel-minth), n. One of the Cakt- 
minlha; a cavitary. 

Ooslelmilltha (se-lel-min'thjtl, n. pi. [NL.,< Or. 
KoiXof, hollow, + (i'Apivlj-), a worm, a tape- 
worm.] In Owen’s system of classification, a 
division of Entosoa, comprising internal para- 
sitic worms which have an alimentary canal or 
digestive cavity, and including the cavitaries, 
roundworms, threadworms, etc. : the opposite 
of Sterelmintha. 

COBlalminthie (sS-lel-min'tluk), o. [< Cwlet- 
mintlin + -to.] Belonging to or resembling 
the Ccelelmintha. 

Ooslsntera (sf-len'te-rft), n. pi. [NL., < Or. 
wiAof, hollow, + ivrepov, intostme: see ewfera. ) 
1, A phylum or subkingdom of animals^ one 
of the prime divisions of Metazoa, contoming 
aciuatio and almost invariably marine animals 
with a distinct enteric cavity opening by a 
mouth and communicating freely with the gen- 
eral body-eavity (whence the name), xhla gen- 
eral cavity ia known aa an eiiterocuilo. In dUttnotlon from 


cella. cnlda^ or nematocyata arc very generally present 
(In all the unidaria or cmlenteratea pro|)cr), and in must 
cases the arrangement of parts or organs is radiate, os is 
especially observable in the disposition of tentacles around 
tile mouth, heproductlon is usually sexual, distinct gen- 
erative oimns tieing present, and ova and aperniatoxon 
being dlaonarged by the mouth ; but inultlpllcation bUo 
takes place by budding and fission. The CatUntera prop- 
er, or Cnidana, are divided Into the two great classes of 
Aetinoeoa and ilydrozoa, including all the sea-oneniones, 
corals, ocalephs, medusas, etc. In a wider sense, the 
^DMs and ctouophorans are also Included. 

2. A lower series or gr^e of metazoic ani- 
mals including the Porifera or sponges and 
Nematonhora or coelenterates proper: used in 
distinction from Ccelomata, whicn covers all 
higher Metazoa indiscriminately. E. li. Lan- 
keater. [Little used. ] _ Ooelentera namatopliora, 
the nematopborans, cnidarions, or coelenterates which have 
thread -cells. See -Cnidaria, Calsntsra 

jgoMera, the sponges, which have no thread-cells. See 

Ooelenterata (sf-ien-tg-rS'ta), n. pi. r^., 
neut. pi. otealenteratus : see ceeUnterate.'] Same 
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century, a name of various modifications of 
the harpRiohord, clavichord, and pianoforte, in 
which the usual tone of the instrument was 
alterable at will by certain mechanical devices. 
Also calesUno, eceUeon. 

coelestino (sel-es-te'nd), ». Same as eoelestine^. 

COBlia (so'li-ft), n.: pi. ecelia (-«). [NL., < Gr. 

KoiXia, a cavity, hollow, < aol/iof, hollow: see 
calum.'] Any one of the ventricles or other 
cavities of the brain; an encephalic cavity; an 
encephalocelc. Also spelled ce/to. [Rare.] 

COBliac, n. See celiac. 

cosliadelpbus (sd^li-a-derfus), pi, aeliadel- 
phi (-fi). [NL., < Gf, KoMa, a hollow (mod. ab- 
domen), + a6eA<l>6t, alike: see -adelphia.] In 
teratol., a monstrosity in which two bodies are 
united at the alxlomen. Also spelled celiadel- 
phus. 

COellSB, n. Plural of eablia. 

coaliag^a (se-li-ag'rg), n. [NL., < Qr. noilia, a 
hollow (mod. abdomen), + iypa, a catching 
(mod. gout) ; as chiragra, voilagra.} In nathol., 
gout in the abdomen. Also spelled celiagra. 

COSlialgia (se-li-al'ji-ft), M. [NL., < Gr, xoi'^ia, 
a hollow (mod. abdomen), -f pain.] In 

pathoL, pain in the belly. Also spelled celi- 
alnia. 

coelian (se'li-an), a. [< cjniia + -an.] Of or 
pertaining to a ooelia or cavity of the brain: 
as, the cmian parietes (the walls of u ventri- 
cle). Also spollod (xlian. [Rare.] 

coalibian, a. See celibian. 

COBligenoaat (se-lij'e-nus), a. [< L. ccelum, 
prop, cailum, heaven (seo ceil , «.), + -genus: see 
-gnmuM.'j Heaven-born. Bailey. 

COeline (se'lin), a. [< Gr. unMa, a hollow (mod. 
abdomen), + Cf. celiac, ceeliao.'] lielutiug 
to the belly. Alao spelled cctinc. [Rare,] 

ceslison (sol'i'son), n. [< L. (tcelnm, prop, cc- 
lum, heaven, + aontts, sound.] Samt^ as rwUa- 
tino'l. 

CCelo-. [NL., etc., < Gr. Koilo-i, ASolic Kd<?or, 
hollow, akin to L. caima, hollow (but not to E. 
hollow): see cave^ and ceil, »*.] An element 
common in modem scientific compounds of 
Grook origin, moaning ‘ hollow.’ 

COBlodont (so'lo-dont), a, [< NL. cato(Io«(f-), 

< Gr. Ko/Xof, hollow, + Mot'f (odoiT-) s= B. tooth.] 
Having hollow teeth: specifically applied to 
certain lizards, in distinction from pleodont, or 
solid-toothed. 

Ocelogaster (sc-lo-gas'tfr), n. [NL., < Gr./fo/- 
Aof, hollow, + yaarr/p, belly.] 1. A genus of 
hymenopterous insects. A^hratik, 1780.— 2. A 
genus 01 coleopterous insects of the weevil fam- 
ily, Curculioniace, founded by Schfinherr iu 18:17 
to include those phytobious species in which 
the third tarsal joint is dilated, the prostcr- 
num is provided with antceoxal ridges, ami the 
oyeB are inserted under distinct superciliary 
ndges. Three apociea are Nortli Aniorlcan ; they are of 
Hiii^l 8lv.e anil black color, with or without wliltlsb mark- 
ing, ami are found on low plants near water. 

OCBlogenys (so-loj'e-nis), n. [NL.(IlIiger, 1811), 

< Gr. Koilog, hollow, + ytwf, chin, cheek, = E. 
chin.] A genus of bystricomorpb rodents, of the 
family DasyprocHdte, containing the paca, V. pn- 
ca, characterized by the enormous expansion aiid 


OoBlopi 

OCBloma (sf-W'mft), n. ; pi. mlomata (-mg-t|). 
[NL,,< Gr. itoiXupalr-), a hollow, cavity, < KotTuwv, 
make hollow, < xoiAof, hollow: see omlvw.] The 
body-cavity of a metazoio animal, as distinguish- 
edfrom the intestinal cavity ; the periaxial, peri- 


repreienta a bloatoccelo (the original cavity of a blaatula 


orpholo^ical relations o 

il^tw . _ . 

nioiliHcatlona called an enteroctDle, a tuhlzoaele, or a 


.phulogiual 

layered germ, in which a mesoderm lias developed, it Ison 
interval between layers of mesoderm, in some of its various 


higher grade or series of Metazoa, including all 
metazoic animals indiscriminately excepting 
the sponges and coolonterates, which consti- 
tute ’a first or lowor series of Metazoa called 
Calentera. The word connoteB the formation of a coolo- 
nia, or liody-cav Ity, distinct from the enteric cavity, not in 
common therewltu. as in Ctvlenlerit. (Uttlo used.] 

2. [I. 0 .] In cmoryol., the diverticula or buds of 
the archeuterou or primitive stomach, out of 
which a coeloma is formed after their separation 
from the orchonteron. A. Hyatt. 

COBlomate (s^-1u'mat), a. and n. [As ceelom, 
cceloma{t-), with term, accom. to -atc^. Cf. eca- 
loviatoua.] I. a. Having a coeloma or body- 
cavity : the opposite of uewlomate or acaloma- 
toua. Also ewtomatoua. 

Tho MoUnsca agree in Iwliig Ccelotnalu wltli the phrla 
Vertehrata, Plutylielmia (Plat-worms), KchituHierma, Ap- 
peiuiiculata (IiisccU, Kingod-worius, cfec.), and others. 

P. P. Lanketter, Kncyc. Brit., XVI. 883, 
n. «. One of the Ccelomata. 

CCBlomatic (sfi-lo-mat'ik), a. [< c<Bloma{U) + 
->c.] Pertaining to or of tho nature of a ooa- 
loma. Also coslomic. 

Tlic two etelomatic tubes nipped otf from the enteron 
gradually increase in size, 

Geyenbaur, Comp, Aiiat. (trans.), p, 216. 

cCBlomatouB (8&-lom'a-tu8), a. [As cmlomate + 
-a«^.] Same as cailomate. 

coelome (se'lom), ». Hamo as coeloma. 
coelom-epithelium (8o'loin.ep-i-th6’'li-um), n. 
Same as catlarium. 

Ooelomi (sMo'ini), n, pi. [NL., < Qr. mlXupa, 
a hollow, cavity : see cceloma.] In Haeckel’s 
classificution, one of the classes or main di- 
visions of the animal kingdom, including all 
worms except the Accelomi (wnich see), and 
also the ifofi/mi, Polyzoa, and Tunicata; worms 
which have an enteron or intestine, it u there- 


fore ruMier a geiierni biological term for u worm-llke type 
of atriKdiiru tbim tlie name of a woU-delltied zoOlogioal 
group of animals. 



coelenterate (sf-len'te-rat), a. and n. [< NL. 
calenteratua, < Qr. xoi/lof, hollow, + hrepov, in- 
testine; see entera,] 1. a. Pertaining to or 
having the characters of the Ccelentera. 

In such e(eUnt»rai« animals os polypes, we see the ports 
moving in ways which lock precision. 

IJ. Spenetr, Data of EthfcB, p. 07. 

IL n. A member of the animal subkingdom 

Coelmtera. 

CObIbbUiX, OOBleatilie^ (s^-les'tln), n. Same as 
cekatite. 

OOBIbbUim^ (s^-les'tin), n. [< L. caleeHnua, 
heavenly: eee Celeatine.] In the eighteenth 


excavation of tho bones of tho cheeks, whence 
the name. The paca is the only living represenuttve 
of the genus, but remaliui of other siwclea, as C. latieem 
and C. tnajar, have been found in the bone-eaves of Brasil. 

Ooelogjme (se-loj'i-ne), n. [NL. (so called from 
the (foeply excavated stigma), < Gr, xoiAoc, hol- 
low, + ytrvb, a woman (in mod. hot, a stigma).] 
A large genus of Bast Indian epiphytic orchids, 
with large, handsome flowers, favorites in cul- 
tivation. 

eOBlom (se'lom), n. 8ame as eceloma. 


products of digestion and Ihe waste products of tissue- 
change by osmosis (in the CfMtomata]. 

E. R. LcMkatttr, Encyc. Brtt. XVL 688. 


coelomic (so-lom'ik), a. [< cvcloma + ■io.'] 
Same as etelomatic. 

The Mollliacn are also provided with apecial groups of 
cells funning usually paired or luedlnn growths upon the 
walls of the co’luinni cavity. 

E. H. Lankentcr, Encyc. Brit., XVI. 688. 

COBlo-navigation (se^l6-nav-i-ga'shqn), n. K 
L. cwlum, prop, rtelum, heaven (see ceil, n.), + 
narigation.] That brunch of navigation in 
which the position of a ship is determined from 
observations of one or more heavenly bodies: 
same as nautical astronomy. 

Ooeloneura (se-lo-nu'rft), n. pi. [NL., < Gr. 
/toiXoc, hollow, + neuron, q. v.] Animals whose 
neuron is hollow, as that of vertebrates: sy- 
nonymous with Chordata. Wilder, Amor. Nat., 
XXi. (1887 ) 914. 

COBloneural (se-lp-nu'ral), a. [As Cceloneura 
+ -«?.] Having a ueuroccnle or hollow neu- 
ron ; specifically, of or pertaining to the Ctxlo- 
neura. 

Ooelopneumonata (se-lo-na-mo-na'ta), n. pi. 
[NL. (Meuke, 1828), < Qr. xoiXof, hollow, + n-veti- 
puv, lung.] A section of gastropods : same as 
Cadopnoa. it included the orders Ccelopneumonata 
ninnnottnma, or the inoperculate, and C. mhfrrulntn nr 
' upercuiate jinimunlfcrous gostropixls. 


lathe.J A section of gastropoda including 
both the inoperculate and oporculate pulmo- 
nates: same as Calopneumonata. 

OoelopB (so'ltma), n, [NL. (cf. Gr. hol- 
low-eyed), < Gr. hollow, + wf, eye, face.] 

A genus of horsoshoo-bats, of the family Rhino- 
lophidee and subfamily Phyllorhinince. contain- 
ing C. fnthi, of India, Java, and Siam, it is 
characterized by the peculiar form of the nose-leaf, a short 
calcar, a small interfenioral membrane, and a long index 
metaca^. E. Blyth, 1840. 



coilocpem 

OVlonMrm (»S'lo-Bp6nn), n. [< Or. iaA>/Kt hol- 
low, 4' mtipfia, seed.] lii bot , : (a) The seed of 
some umbelUf- 
erous plants, so 
onrved longitu- 
dinally as to 
form a concavi- 
ty on the inner 
8urface,aBinthe 
coriander, (b) 

An umbellifer- 
0 U 8 plant which 
is characterized 
by a eoolospor- 
mous seed. 

OflSlospermOQB (se-lo-spOr'mns), a. [< ces/o- 
spertH + Having longitudinally curved 

seeds, or coBlosperms. 

OOBlOffCat (Bfi'l^-stat), n. An instrument which 
shows the image of the sky reflected in a plane 
mirror as stationary. JVjcOfrsetvotory (London), 
Aug., 1805, p, 301; Science, Jan. 24, 1806, p. 130. 
ccaluin (sd'lura), n. ; pi. ccela (-Ik). [NL., < Or. 
KoiXnv, a hollow, oa^ty (of the body, etc.), neut. 
of KoiXof, hollow: see ceil, n.] In anat,, the 
general cavity of the trunk of the body, in- 
cluding the special cavities of the thorax, ab- 
domen, and pelvis; the cooloma. [Bare.] 
Ooslnria (Sfdu'ri-a), n. pi. [NL., < CoBlurus. 
n. v,] An ordinar'name of a group of extinct 
Jurassic diuosaurian reptiles, represented by 
the genus CcBlurue from Wyoming. 

COSlurid (sS-Itl'rid), n. A dlnosaunan reptile of 
the family CmluruUK. 

Ootlnrida (sf-lu'ri-dfi), n. pi. [NL., < Ccelitrue 
+ -id<e.] A family of liinosaurian reptiles with 
the anterior cervical vertebrro opisthoccelian 
and the rest biconcave, veiy long and slender 
metatarsal bones, and the bones of the skele- 
ton pneumatic or hollow, 

Owlunui (s^-lfi'rus), n. [NL., < Or. xoiXof, hol- 
low, + ovpd, tail.] A genus of diuosanrian rep- 
tiles, typical of the family Valuridce. Marm, 
1879. 

ooembod^ (ks-em-bod'i), v. t. ; pret. and pp. 
coembodied, ppr. coembodyinp. [< co-1 + em- 
body . To unite or incorporate in one body. 
[Bare.] 
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OOBIMnohyilUt (sf-neng'ki-mjl). «. [NL., < Gr. 
«mv6c, common, + ly;n>/injan infusion, < lyx^iv, 
infuse, pour ln,< ev, sa E. in^, + ^ur, 
akiu to E. pueh.] In zo6l., the oaloifled tissue 
ot the cesnosaro of actinozoans; a substance 
which results from the oalciflcation of the coe- 
nosarc of compound Actinoeoa, and which may 
form a large part of the calcareous matter of a 
zoanthodeme, uniting the theoie or oorallites of 
the individual anthozoOids. Also ecenenckyme, 
canenchym. 


There are cole*, asain, in which the calcareons deposit 
in the several pniyps of a compound ActlnosoCn, In 
the superficial parts of Uic cantmhyma, remains loose 
and splctilar. Huxley, Auat. Invert., p. 140, 


oa9m«t«rlalt, cesmeteryt. Obsolete spellings of 
cemeterial, cemetery. 

OMmption (kp-omp'shqn), n. [< ME. coemp- 
cion, < L, coemptio(n-), ( coemere, pp. coemptus, 
buy together, < co-, together, + emerc, buy : see 
eo-i and emption.i If, Joint purchase; the 
sharing with auothcr of what is bought. 

Coempoion Is to seyn cumutio achat or bytug togidro, 
thatweerecstaholysHcdui ' 

Impoalsuloii, os whoso Imiv 
the kyngc the tlftc part. 

Uloss In Chaueer't Bo^thl'ts, I. prose 4. 
2. The act of purchasing all of a given commod- 
ity that is for sale, with a view' to controlling 
its price. 

Monopolies and coemption ot wares for resale, whero they 
are not restrained, arc great means to enrich. 

Bacon, Riches. 

8. In Bom. law, one of the modes of civil mar- 
riage, consisting in a sort of mutual sale of the 
parties, offooted by tlie exchange of a small 
sum of money and other ceremonies. 

Bv the rullginus marriage or Confarreatlon : hy the high- 
er form of civil marriage, which was called Coemption; 
and by the lower form, which was termed Usiis, the Hus- 
band ao(|iitre<t a number of rights over the person and 
property of Ida wife, which wore on the whole In exueaa 
of inch aa are conferred on him In any ayatem of modem 
Inrif prudence. Maine, Ancient Lnw(S<l Am. ed.), p. 149. 

eoemptor (k6-emp'tpr), n. [1^., < coemere, pp. 
coemptue, buy up: see coemption.'] One who 
purchases all that there is of any commodity. 

COBH-. Bee cwno-. 

COBnsBSthesia (se-nes-thS'si-ft), n. [NL., also 
cceneeethceie, < Gr. Kon'df, common, + aladpai^, 
perception : see esthetic.] Same as comestheais. 

OOBASSthesiB, n. [NL.] Sec cceneatkesis. 

OOBnanthium (s^-nan'tlii-um), n. ; pi, coenantkia 
(-4). [NL., < Gr. Koivdi, common, + ivOoc, a flow- 
er.] Same as clinanthium. 

COBUfttion, n. See cenaUon. 

coendoo, coeildou (kd-en'db), n. [Native name.] 
A name of tlie prehensile-tailed porcupine of 
Brazil, Synetheree or Cercolabes prekeneilis. 

COBlienchym (sf-neng'kim), n. Same as ooenen- 
ckyma. 


COBlienchyinftl (se-neng'ki-m^l), a. [< CMnen- 
chyma 4- -a{.] Pertaining to or of the nature of 
coenenchytna : as, ccenenckynuil tubes. 

coBnenchymatouB (so-nei^-kim'a-tus), a. [< 
cwnenchymalt-) + -ous.] Consisting of coenen- 
chyma; having the character of coenenchyma. 

OOBne&chyme (sf-neng'kim), ft. Same as cee- 
nenchyma. 

COBUdSwCBia (se-uoa-tbd'si-R), n. Same as cce- 
nesthesis. 

COBnestlieBis, COBOOBStliesiB (se-noB-thfi'sis), n. 
[NL. ecenaiHtnesiSfidT. aoivdf, common, -I- alethpsi^, 
percontion : see esthetic.] The general sense of 
life, the bodily consciousness, or the total im- 
pression from all contemporaneous sensations, 
as distinet from special and well-defined sensa- 
tions, such as those of touch or sight; vague 
sense. Also catmesthesia, camesthema, 

CO-enjoyf (ko-en-joi'), V. t. [< co-l + enjoy,] To 
enjoy together with another. [Bare.] 

I wl»h my .Soul no other Felicity, when ahe ha« ahaken 
off theae Rasa of Fleah, than to aacend to hla, and eo-enjoy 
the aamu UUm. Howell, J.«iter8, I. vl. 7. 

COBno-. [NL., etc., camo- (E. also ceno-), < Gr. 
Koivo; combining form of Kotv6{, common : see 
com-, and ceno-^, cenoMte, etc.] An element in 
some compound words of Greek origin, mean- 
ing ‘common.’ 

coanobia, n. Plural of ceenobium. 

Ooanobita, cosnobite, etc. Bee Cenobita, etc. 

coenobilUll (sf-ud'bi-um), n. ; pi. emwbia (-k) or 
(in dcf. 1) ccenobiums (-umz). [LL. (NL.), < 
Gr. sotv6/Iiov, life in community, prop. neut. of 
Kotvdjitoc, adj., living in communion, < Kotv6(, 
commouj + /Ji'of, life.] 1. A community of 
monks living under one roof and under one 
government; a monastery; a religious cotu- 
mnuity. 

A high apirttiuil life and Intellectual cultivation within 
the numeroua camobiunui waa quite compatible wltli prac- 
tical pnganUm and dlaorder outaldu. 

Edinburgh fiae., CLXIII. 4S0. 

An Irlah comobimn of the earliest type waa simply an 
ordinary aept or family whose chief had liecome (.'hrlatlan, 
and niuking a gift of his land, either retired, leaving It in 
the hands of a eoinarba, or remained aa the religluua head 
himself. Eneye. Brit., XIII. 748. 

2. [NL.] Li zoiil., the mulberry-like mass of a 
compound protozoan, or cluster of many unicel- 
lular animals in one stock : originally applied 
by i\ Btoin to the spherical clusters of monads 
at the ends of the branched pedicels of certain 
infusoriaus. — 3. [NL.] In hot.: (a) A name of 
the fruit peculiar to the Jioramnaoea and Labi- 
atee, consisting of four distinet nutlets around a 
common style, (b) In certain unicellular algte, 
a colony cousisting of a definite number of cells. 
In Pandomia a omnobinm consists of sixteen 
one-oelled plants grouped together in a definite 
form. 

The cells of these families, either ludefluitely increasing 
in number (then families in the true sense of the tenii), 
of definite number (then forming a eamobium). 


< 8 f.n«' 9 i-mn) n . ; pi. eeeneecia 
[NL,, < Gr. Konide, common, + oliwf, a dwelling.] 
In eoSl., a polypary; the ohitinous investment 
or covering of tne coanosaro of the hydroid hy- 
drozoans. 

(»esnfvganifm a , cCBnogamy. See cenogamout, 

O0Bnom(^lUB (se-nS-mdr'fe), n. pi. [NL., < Gr. 
Kotvdf, common, + form.] In Simdevall’s 
system of classification, a cohort of Anisodactyli, 
of an order Folucres, consisting of the touraoous 
{Musophagidoe), tho mouse-birds (Coliidte), the 
rollers {Coraeiidai), and theMado^scan genera 
Atelornis and Brachypteracias. 

OoBnopltAecU8(86'no-pi-the'kus),M. [NL.,< Or. 
Koivdf, common, + iri^icoc, an ape, monkey,] A 
genus of fossil strepsirrhino monkeys from the 
Eocene. C. /emgroioea represents the oldest form 
of monkey known. 

COBnosarc (sfi'n^-skrk), n. [< Gr. KoivSf, com- 
mon, + adpS (caps-), flesh.] In zotil., a term ap- 
plied by Allman to the common living basis by 
which the several beings included in a compo- 
site zobphyte are connected with ono anotbor. 
Every composite sobphyte is thus viewed as cOnstltllWOf a 
variable number of beings or polypites developing them- 
selves from certain more or less deflnite points of a com- 
mon cionosarc. See cuts under anthorotiid and CoraUigena. 

cosnosarcal (se-no-skr'kal), a. [< cemoearc -I- 
-a(.] Pertaining to or o# the nature of a cceno- 
saro: as, ccmosarcal cfm&ls, 

CCBnosarconB (so-no-skr'kus), a. K cesnosaro 
+ -o««.] Oonsistiiig of ccenosarc ; naving the 
character of coBUosurc. 

coenosite (so'no-sit), n, [< Gr. Koivdf, common, 
+ ff/rof, food.]" A commensal. 

COBnosteal (s^-nos'tc-al), a. [< ewnosteum + 
-al.] Having tho character of or consisting of 
coonosteum. 

cOBnostenm (se-nos'tf-um), n. [NL., < Or. kw- 
vdf, common, ’+ barlov, bone.] In soiil., the 
hard, calcareous ectodermal tissue of the hy- 
drocorallines, as of millepore coral; the calca- 
reous or coral-like mass of tho hydrophyton of 
the hydrooorallino acalephs, Moseley, 1881. 

CCBDOtype ( 86 'n 9 -tip), «. [< Gr, koiv6(, common, 
+ rfiroc. impression, type.] A common or rep- 
resentative type ; an organism which represents 
the fimdaraental type or pattern of stnicture of 
a group. [Rare.] 


(then forming a camobtum). 

H. C. Wood, Fresh-water Algie, p. 86. 

Also spelled conobium. 

CCBnoblait (se'nS-bltot), n. [< Or. Kotvdc, com- 
mon, 4- ^Xaardc, germ.] In sponges, an indiffer- 
ent germinal tissue forming the core or primi- 
tive mesoderm whence the true mesoderm and 
the endodenn both arise. Marshall. 

Marshall . . . flgures the larva as filled up solidly liy s 


pears to ns to embody an essential distinction which uugl 
to be made between the primitive layer and the endoderm 
and mesoderm which arise from it. 

Hyatt, tioo. Bost Soc. Nat Hist., 1884, p. 86. 
COBnoblaatic Tse-no-blas'tik), a. [< eamoblaet 4- 
-ic.] Pertaining to the ooenoblast ; derived from 
or constituting ooenoblast. 

CCBnob^, n. Bee cenoby. 

OCBnOBaa. n. Plural of oceneecium. 
cOBHOBdal (sf-nfi'gi-d), a. [< ccmooium + -al.] 
Pertaining to or of the nature of a ocenoBoiiim. 


COBHOtyplc (se-no-tip'ik), a. [< camotype + -ic.] 
Boprosenting a common type ; having tho char- 
acter of a eoenotypo. 

COBnnre (so'n^), «. [Also, as NL., ecenurm; < 
Gr. Ko<vof, common, 4- ovpd, tail.] A hydatid 
found in the sheep, producing the disease called 
staggers ; the hydatid form of the wandered 
Bcolox of the dog’s tapeworm with deutoscoli- 
ces attached, it is a bladder-worm, cystic worm, or 
cysttcerexjs of wauy heads, tho larva of I'umtn catnurut. 
See ent under 7’esnta. 

COBnimul (sf-nu'rus), n. [NL. : see cffi»»«rc.] A 
emnuro; originally mistaken for and named as 
a genus of worms by Riulolphi. 

coequal (kd-e'kwal), a. and n. [< LL. cocequalis, 
< L. CO-, together, 4- eequalis, equal: see co-1 
and equal,] I. a. Equal with another person or 
thing, or with one another; having equal rank, 
dignity, intellectual ability, etc.; of correspond- 
ing character or quality. 

If once he come to I>b a cardinal, 

He'll moke his cap co-equal witli the crown. 

Shak., 1 Hen. VI,, v. 1. 
He (Hartley Coleridge] liad the jiootlc temperament, 
with all its weaknesses and dangers, yet without a eoegual 
faculty of reflection and expression. 

Sledman, Viet. Foets, p. 242. 
n, n. Ono who or that which is equal to an- 
other or others. 

coequality (ks-e-kwol'i-ti), n. [< coequal 4- -itu, 
after equality.'] The state of being ooequal; 
equally in rank, dignity, ability, etc. 

COeqnafly (ko-S'kwal-i), adv. In a ooequal 
manner. 

COequalnesS (ko-fi'kwal-nes), «. Same as co- 
equality. Bailey. 

coerce (ks-ers'), «. pret. and pp. coerced, 
ppr. coercing. [ 5 = OP. coereer, cohercer sa Sp. 
coercer, < L. ooercere, surround, encompass, re- 
strain, control, curb, < co-, together, + arcere, 
inclose, confine, keep off: see arcade, dreane, 
or**.] 1. To restrain or constrain by force, 
as by the force of law or authority; esMoially, 
compel to compliance ; constrain to ooedieaee 
or Bubmission m a vigorous or forcible manner. 



ireniendolu wmcb hu once eo*rc$A r«tnu)tonr eo- 

cleiiMtlot. JfawMrfoy, Htat Eng., vl. 

2. To deprive of by force } restrain of. [Bare.] 

Therefore the debtor is ordered . . . to be eoeteed his lib- 
erty until he uiskes payment. Burke, Speech at Bristol. 

3. To enforce; compel by forcible action: as, 
to coerce obedience. 

coercer (ko-Ar'sSr), n. One who ooerces. 

coerdblo Oi^r'si-bl), o. [= P. coercible =s Pg. 
coercivel ss It. eoerdbile; as coerce + -<6te.] 1. / 
Capable of being coerced; too weak to resist ' 
effectively.— 2. Capable of being condensed, 
especially of being reduced by condensation to 
the liquid state: applied to gases. 

Coereible gases, which can be made fluid by simply cool- 
ing them off, are called vapours. 

> Thaueing, Beer (trans.), p. OS. 

coerdbleness (k^-Sr'si-bl-nes), n. The state 
or quality of being coercible. 

coerdon (k^Sr'shgn), n. [Formerly also coer- 
Uon, = P. 'coertion, coercion (now ooercition = 
It. ooercizione) ss Sp. coercion = Pg. ooerqSo, 

< L. coercio{n-), coerHo{n~), eoerctio{n-), oontr. 
forms of reg. co€roitio{n-), a restraining, coer- 
cing, < coeroere, pp. ooercitue, restrain, coerce: 
see coerce.^ 1. Compulsion; forcible con- 
straint ; the act of controlling by force or arms. 

It Is by coerctmi, it is by the sword, and not by free stlp- 
ulatiun mth the governed, that England rules fndla. 

Maeaulay, Gladstone In Church and State. 

Oil looking back into our own history, and into the his- 
tories of neighbouring nations, we similarly see Uiat only 
by oiMircion were the smaller feudal governments so sub- 
ordinated as to secure lutemal peace. 

B. Speticer, Study of Soolol., p. 196. 

2. Power of restraint or compulsion. 

Governmorit has eoereioti and animadversion upon such 
as neglect their duty. South. 

Ooerolon acts, a name popularly given to various British 
statutes fur the enforcement of law and order In Ireland, 
authorizing arrest and imprisoumciit without bail in coses 
of treason and crimes of intlmldatlom the suspension of 
liabeos corpus, search for arms, etc. The most noted acts ( 
were tliose of 1881 and 1887. ■ Syn. Compuliion, Cotutraint, 
etc. See force. 

coerdtive (k^r'si-tiv), a. and n. [= F. coer- 
citif =s Bp. It. coercitivo, < L. as if *coerciHvus, < < 
coercitus, pp. of coercere, coerce : see coerce.] I, 
a. Having power to coerce ; coercive. 

St. Fanl's first epistle to Timothy, establishing in the per- ^ 
son of Timothy power of eoereitive jurisdiction over pres- 
byters. Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. 1886), II. 178. < 

OoOTOltlve force. See eoereioe force, under coercive. < 

n, n. That which coerces ; a coercive. ( 

Tlie actions of retirements and of the night are left In- 
dlffurcnt to virtue or to vice ; and of those, oa man con 
take no cognizance, so he can make no eoereitive. 

Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. 18.H8), I. 612. 


to the tropical and subtropical portions of 
America; the guitgaits, flower-peckers, honey- 
suckers, or honey-creepers of America. They 
Iwve an acute and usually slender, curved bill, and sub- 
sist on Insects, fruits, and the sweeU of flowers. Tlioy are 
m small size, and for the most part of elegant varied colors. 
The leading genera are Coereba, DaenU, JHgloeta, Coni- 
roetmm, Md Certhiola, The family is often callra Baa- 
These brilliant little birds were tormerbr group- 
ed with the old-world family known as Seetariniidae and 
(Snnyriia, with which they have little affinity. Alio, Im- 
properly, Catrebidm. 

OoBreblnSB (ser-e-bl'nS), «. pi. [NL., < Casreha 


UOBreblnSB (ser-e-bl'nS), «. pi. [NL., < Coereba 
+ -dncB.] A subfamily of tropics and subtropi- 
cal American birds, of the faiwy C'owcWdiB, typi- 
fied by the genus Coereba; the guitguits proper. 



Coereba eyattea of Cayenne i 


i, verditer, and velvet-black, a 


coercive (k^er'siv). a, and n. [< coerce + -ive; 
as if contr.’of caercitive, q. v. Cf. Pg. cocrcivo.] 
I. a. Having power to coerce, as by law, au- 
thority, or force ; restraining ; constraining. 


woven and pensile on the extremity of a slender twig. 
Also, Improperly, Cmrebinee. 

COerebine (ser'e-bin), a. [< Coereba + -tnel,] 
Pertaiuing to or having the characters of the 
Coerebidoe. 

coerectant (kd-e-rek't;>nt), a. [< co-l + erect 
+ -an(i.] In her., set up together, or erected 
side by side : said of any bearings. 

coerected (ko-f-rek'ted), a. [< co-l + erect + 
Same as coerectant. 

COBmlein, n. Bee cerulein. 

coerulescent, a. See cerulescent. 

coessential (ko-e-sen'shal), a. [< co-l + essen- 
tial ; = Sp. coeseneial = Pg. coessencial.] Hav- 
ing the same essence. 

We bless ami magnify that coeeeential Spirit, eternally 
proceeding from both (the Father and Son). 

Hooker, Ecoles. Polity. 

coessentiality (kd-o-son-shi-al'i-ti), n. [< co- 
essential -I- -iiy.] The quality of being coesson- 
tial, or of the same essence. 


ooflftomlty (kfl-f-tOr'^-ti), n. [» F. ooitemiU 
3B Sp. eoetemidad, < NL. *eooetemita{U)8, < LL. 
coaternus : see coetem and -tfy. Otherwise, in 
E., < co-i + etemitp.] Coexi^nce from eter- 
nity with another eternal being. 


CCBUr (kCr), n. [F.. < OF. cuor, eoer, cor (> E. 
Corel-), < L. cor (cord-) = E. 
heart: see corci and heart.] In 7 

her. , the heart of the shield , other- 
wise called the center or fesse- g. 
point. Lines and bearings are spoken 
of as being sn carur wlien they pass 
through or are borne upon the center I 
of the shield. -v*— ^ 

coeval (ko-«'val), a. and n. [< ii,c«sar. 

LL. oooBvus, of the same age (see 

coevous), + -at.] I. a. 1. Of the same age; 

having lived for an equal period. 

Like a young Flock 

Coeval, newly shorn. Prior, Solomon, II, 

2. Existing from the same rmint of time ; coin- 
cident in duration : followed by with, sometimes 
by to. 

Coeval with man 

Uur empire began. 

(Jolttemith, Captivity, 111. 

The Nymphs expire by like doOTues, 

And live aiiil die coceval with their Trees. 

Congreve, Hymn to Veniu. 
8. Coincident in time; contemporary; syn- 
chronous : followed by with. 

A transcript of an original manuscript coeval vHth the 
time of tlie “ Cid." Preeeott, Ford, and Isa., Int. 

>=Byn. Coeval, Contemporaneous. Coeval is more com- 
monly applied to tilings, eonteinporaneous to persons; hut 
the (llstliictlou Is nut a rigid one. 

And yet some kind of liitcreoiirse of neighboring states 
is so natural, that it must have lieen coeval with their 
fomulatlon, and witli tlie origin of law. 

IFoolsei/, Introd. to Inter. Law., i 89. 

Tlie iiiifuBiiliferous rocks in question [Camlirlan] wore 
not only ountemporaneouein the geological sense, but syn- 
ciironuus in tlie clironologlcal sense, 

Huxley, Lay Sermons, p, 298. 

A foreign imtlnn is a kind of eonfemponmeous posterity. 
II. B. Wallace, Kecull. of Man of tlie World, II. 89. 

n. n. One of the same age or period ; a con- 
temporary in age or active existence. 

<) my coevals ! femnants of yourselves, 

Poor human ruins tottering o'er tliu grave. 

Young, Night 'lliuughts, iv. 109. 

He Is forluni among his coevals; his juniors cannot be 
his friends. Lamb, Old and New Schoolmaster. 

All great authors seem the coevals not only of each other, 
but of whoever reads them. 

Isncell, Among my Books, Ist ser., p. 177. 

coevonst (ko-e'vus), a. [= Sp. It. coevo, < LL. 
cooevus, of the same age, < Ij. co-, together, + 
asvum. age; see co-l, ayi, and age.\ Same as 
coeval. 

Supposing some other things cnevovs to it. 

South, Sermons. 


Without coercive power all government is bnt toothless 
and precarious. South. 

It is notorious that propositions may be perfectly clear, 
and even eoereive, yet prove on inspection to be Illusory. 

O. H. Lewes, Probs. of Life and Mind, I. 800. 
Coercive force, eoerdtlve force, that power or force 
which renders the Impartation of magnetism to steel or 
Iron slower or more difficult, and at the same time retards 
the return of a bar once magnetized to Its natural state 
when active magnetization haz ceazed. Thiz force depends 
on the moleoular constitution of the metal. 

n. n. That which coerces ; that which con- 
strains or restrains. 

His tribunal takes cognizance of all causes, and hath a 
coercive tor all. Jer. Taylor, Sermons, 11. (Ord MS.). 

coercively (k$-er'8iv-ll), adv. By constraint or 
coercion. Burke. 

We must not expect to And in a rule coercively estab- 
lished by an invader the same traits as in a rule that lias 
grown up from within. H. Spencer, Prin. of Suciol., f 469. 

coerciveness (kS-Or'siv-nes), n. The quality of 
being coercive or constraining. 

Fears of the political and social penalties (to which, I 
think, the rellglouz must be added) have generated . . . 
[the] sense of coereiveness. 

U. Speneer, Data of Ethics, p. 127. 

Ocereba (sS're-b4), ». [NL.; sometimes improp. 
Cesreba; < Braz. guira-cesreba, name of some 
^itguit(Maro«ave,Willughby,Bay, etc.). The 
bird to which the woM Ccer^a was flfrst attached 
as a book-name was Certhia ovanea (Linnmus), 
now Cesreba ovanea. First made a generic name 
by Vielllot in 1807. 1 The typical genus of birds 
of the family CesreUdm, containing a number of 
species found in the warmer ports of continen- 
tal America, as C. eyanea, C. txmtlea, etc. See 
out under Ccerebina. 

Oflsrebids (sf-reb'i-dS), n. pi. [NL., < Cesreba 
+ -idte.] A family of osome passerine birds 
related to the warblers and creepers, confined 


It implies soessenftaltfp with God, . , . and coiisu<|iiciitIy 
divinity in its full extent Bp. Burgess, Sermons (1790). 

coessentlally (ko-e-sen'shal-i), adv. In a co- 
essential manner. 

COestablishment (kd-os-tab'Iish-ment), n. [< 
CO-1 -f establishment.] Joint estabushment. 

A coestablishment of ttie teachers of dilTereiit sects of 
Christians. Bp. Watson, Charge, 1791. 

COetanean (ko-^-ta'no-an), n. [< LL. cowtoneus, 
of the same age (see coetaneous), + -ow.l One 
of the same age with another. Aubr^. [Bare.] 

coetaneous (kd-^t&'ne-us), a. [= coetdneo 
5= Pg. It. coetaneo, < LL. cowtaneus, of tho same 
age, < L. CO-, together, + aitas, age : see age.] 
Cn the same ago with another ; bepnning to 
exist at the same time; coeval. Also sp^ed 
cocetaneous. [Bare.] 

Every fault hath penal effects eoetatwous to the act. 

Oovemmera ef the Tongue, | 8. 

So mayest thou be coetaneous unto thy elders, and a 
father unto thy contemporaries. 

Sir T. Browne, Christ. Mor., HI. 8. 

coetaneously (ko-d-t&'ne-us-li), adv. In a co- 
etaneous manner. " Also' spelled comtaneously. 

coeternt (ko-f-tcm'l, a. [< ME. coeteme = 
Sp. Pg. It. coetemo, \ LL. coaternus, < L. co-, 
together, + atemus, eternal : see co-1 and efem, 
et&nai.] Same as coetemal. 

coeternal (ko-e-tCr'na1), a. [As coetem + -al; 
or < co-J + eternal. Cf. F. oodtemel.] Existing 
with another from eternity. 

The Son . . . through coetemal generation receiveth 
of the Father that power which the Father hath of him- 
seH. Hooker. Ecclea. Polity, vlll. 4. 

Hall, holy Light ! offspring of heaven first-born. 

Or of the Eternal eo-eiertutl beam. 

Milton, P. L., lU. 2. 

eoetamally (kd-f-ttr'nfti-i), adv. "With coeter- 
nily, or jomt eternity. Hooker, 


coezecutor (ko-eg-zek'u-tqr), n. [< ML. onex- 
eoiitor, < L. co-, together, '+ ML. executor, ex- 
ecutor.] A joint executor. 

coexecutrix (ko-eg-zek'u-triks), w. ; pl.‘ coex- 
ecutricos (-zek-u-trl'sez). [< co-i + executrix,] 
A joint executrix. 

coexist (ko-eg-zist'), V. i. [= F. coexister = Sp. 
Pg. coexislir = It. cocsistcrc: as eo-i + exist.] 
To exist at the same time with another, or with 
one another. 

In tho human breast 

Two master passions cannot coexist. Camjtbell. 

It was a singular anomaly of likeness coexisting with 
perfect dlsstmUitude. 

Hawthorne, Rllthedale Romance, vll, 

coexistence (ko-eg-zis'tens), n. [= F. c-oexis- 
tence = Sp. Pg. coexislencta ; as co-i + existence,] 
Existence at the same time ; contemporary ex- 
istence. 

without the help, or so mucli as the coexistence, of any 
condition. Jer. Taylor, Lllierty of ITophesylng, 1 18. 

coexistency (ko-eg-zis'teu-si), n. Coexistence. 
Sir T, Browne. 

coexistent (kd-eg-zis'tent), a. and n. [= F. eo- 
existant ss Bp. Pg. coexistente = It. coesiatente; 
as CO-1 -I- existent; see eitexisU] I. a. Existing 
at the same time ; coincident in duration. 

The law of coexistent vibrations. Whewell. 

n. n. A thing existing at tho same time or 
in immediate connection with another. 

He seems to have thought that . . . every property of 
an object has aAiivariable coexistent, which he called its 
form. ^ J. S. MiU, Logic, IIL xxU. | 4. 

coezpand (k5-ok8-pand')i V. i. [< CO-1 + «f. 
jiawa.l To expand together equally; expand 
oyer the same space or to the same extent, 
coeztend (ko-eks-tend'), »• [= Sp. coextender ! 
as 00-1 -p extend,] I. ti-ans. To extend equally) 



oaoae to extend through the same space or 
duration ; place so as to coincide or occupy the 
same extent or space. 

Acoordins to whluh the lewt body m»y bo eoexUndtd 
with tbu greatest. Boyle, Works, 1. 608. 

n. intrann. To reach to or attain the same 
place, time, or duration : used with with. 

coextension (ko-oks-ten'shon), n. [< co-1 + 
extension.Ji The mutual relation of two or more 
objects or (in logic) terms wliich have the same 
extension. 

ooextensive (ko-oks-ton'siv), «. [< oo-t + ex- 
tengivr..] Having the same exUmsion. (a) Oc- 
cupying the same extent of space or duration 
of time. 

Eomo drat •■xtcndfid her cUIzonihip over all Italy, and 
her dominion over the whole Mediterranean world, and 
tiien, by another stage, the made her citizenship coMten* 
title witli her dominion. 

E. A, Freeman, Amer. l.ecta., p. 816. 
(fc) In loffic, having the same breadth, or logi- 
cal extension. 

ooextonslvely (kS-eks-ten'siv-ll), adv. So as 
to exliibit coextension. 

OOMCteilBiveiiess (kd-eks-ten'siv-nes), n. The 
stote or quality of being coextensive. Bcntham. 

COfi, COfet, «• [MK.. N AS. oSf, quick, sharp, 
prompt.] Quick; sharp; impetuous; bold. 

The luthero cone dovuol. Aneren Riwle, p. (W. 

Jt he clothed man se, eof ho [the adder) waxuth. 

Bettiary (Old Eng. MUc., cd. Morris), L 160. 

oo-flaetor (k6-fak'tpr). n. [< co-l + factor.'] 
In alg., one of several factors entering into the 
same expression: thus, a coefficient is a con- 
stant co-factor. 

COfet, fl. See cof. 

CO>feoffee (ko-fef 'e), n. r< CO-1 + feoffee.] One 
of two or more Joint feoffees; a person en- 
feoffed with another. 

eofSXt, n. An obsolete spelling of coffer. 

OOlf^ (kof), t’. t . ; pret. and pp. coft, ppr. cofflng. 
[E. dial, and 8c., appar. a var. of cope^, coup, 
var. of cheap, chot)'^, buy, exchange : see cope‘‘i, 
eoup^, cheap, chop'‘i. The change of p to/ within 
E. is not oommou, and is usually due to some 
interference ; but G. kaufen (=sE. cheap, chop^) 
can hanlly apply here. The fact that tlio verb 
is found chiony in the prut, extft suggests that 
the present mffin developed from the pret. coft, 
the latter being in this view merely a var. of 
caught (ME. catight, caght, caught), eto.^ pret. 
■* ‘ in,’ with the 
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been Introduced into oalttvntion. It grows to a greater 
tUe and yields a much larger berry than C. ArtMca, and 
thrives In low damp regions where the latter will not flour- 
ish. What is known as Uie auUe eofee-berry is simply a re- 


listened with admiration, and who soon bei^e what the 
journalists of our own time have been called— a fourth 
estate of the realm. 



tlnentauSe! buTiiT tho early years of Uie eighteenth 
- . . _ imlu 


tury eoffee-houtee were proliably more prou 
don than in any other city In Europe. 

Becky, Eng. in 


of catch^, in the sense of ‘ get, obtain, 
common change of the guttural gh to f 
draught s= draft, cough, p'ron. as coj^ etc.: see 
catch^.v.] 1. To chop or change. [Prov. Eng.] 
— 8 . To buy. [Obsolete or Scotch.] 

My milk-white steed, 

Tliflt I liae eo/t sau dear. 

The Broomfield Hill (Ctiitd's liaUads, I. 138). 
Tliat Biu k she ct^fl for her wee Nannie. 

Bnrrui, ’J'am o' Hhanter. 
Sf. To pay for; expiate; purchase forgiveness 
of by sacrifice. 

The knyolit to (Uiryst, that deit on tro. 

And coft our syunis delr. 

the Bludy Serk ((.Tiild's Ballads, VIII. 161). 
Coflf2 (kof), fl. [Local E. ; origin unknown.] 
The offal of pilchards. 

COfEat, n. An obsolete form of coffee, 

Ooffea (kof'6-}l), w. [HL. : see coffee.] A con- 
siderable geiiiis of shrubs, natural order Ituhi- 
acece, natives of tropical Asia and Africa. Some 
species yield coffee. See out under coffee, 
COSee (kof'^ or kfif'e), n. [First in 17th cen- 
tury, in various forms coffee, cafffa, cauphe, etc. ; 
sr D. IcoffiJ = Q. kofffco (after E.), now kajfee 
(after F. ) - Dan. Sw. knffo (after F.) = Hubs. 
kofe, ko/ei = F. caffe, eoffe, now cafi (whence 
the half-English enft^, a coffee-house) = 8p. 
Pg. caf6 =s It. enffh (NL. choava, now coff'ea), 
< Turk, qahtcr, < Ar. qahwe, qahwa, coffee (as 
a liqtiid); cf. Ar. tumn, the coffee-berry.] 1. 
The l)orry of trees belonging to the genus Cofffea, 
natural order Itubiacew. Scvnral sjwctos, but princi- 
pally V. Araliiea, prmluoe the cdtfue of omimonic. It is 
a native uf Arabia and Abyssinia, hut is now extensively 
cultivated tlmiiigliont tropical eonntries. It will in-ow to 
the heiglit of 10 or 18 feet, but is seldom permitted to ex- 
ceed 8 or t) feet, for the coiivenleiiee of gathering the 
fruit. The stem is uiiriglit, and eovered with a Tight- 
brown bark ; the brandies are liorlzoutal and opposite. 
The flowers grow in dusters at the bases of the leaves, are 
pure white, and of an agreeable mior. The fruit Is a 
small, rod, itesiiy lierry, liavliig the size Md appearance of 
a small cherry. Eadi iteiTy eontains Iwi^eds, eommonly 
called bear” “ - -r. ... . 


more prominent in ten- 
Becky, ^ttg. in 18th Cent., Iv. 
coffee-holler (kof'e-huF6r), n. A machine for 
removing the husk’ which envelops the seed of 
coffee ; a coffee-cleaner. 

coffee-mant (kof'e-man), «. On© who keeps a 
ooffee-honso. Addison. [Rare.] _ ■ 

coffee-mill (kof'e-mil), n, A small machine or 
mill for grinding coffee, 
coffee-nib (kof'©-nib), n. A coffee-bean. 
COffee-nnt (kof'6-nut), n. The fruit of the Ken- 
tucky coffee-tree, Gymnocladus Canadensis, 
coffee-pot (kof' e-pot), n. A covered pot or um, 
of motal or earthenware, in which coffee is made, 
or in which the beverage is served at table, 
coffee-roaster (kof'6-r6s''''t(‘r), n. 1. One who 
prmiares coffoo-beaus for use by roasting them. 
—2. A machine or rotary cylinder usod in roast- 
iim coffoG-beans. 

come-room (kof'e-Wim), n. A public room in 
an inn, hotel, or club-house, where guests are 
supplied with coffee and other refreshments; 
now, usually, the public dining-room. [Eng.] 
Ho rotuniiid in a gloomy mood to the coffee-room. 

Ilannay, Hliiglotoii Funteiioy, i. 8. 

COffee-saget (kof'e-suj), «. A coffoo-houso ora- 
tor. Churchill. [Rare.] 
coffee-shop (kof 'n-shop)j n, l . A shop where 
coffee is sold. — 2. An inferior sort of coffee- 
house. 

coffee-stand (kof 'e-stand), n. 1. A support for 
the vessel in which coffee is preiiared. — 2. A 
stall set up oil the street for the sale of coffee 
and other refreshments. 

coffee-tree (kof'o-tre), n. The Coff'ea Arabica, 
and other species which produce the berries 
from which coffee is derived. See coffee. The 
wood of tlio coiiimuii coft'ce-treo in of u light greenish- 
brown or dirty-yellow color, and nearly us close- and hard- 
grained as iKixwood : hut tlie tree is too umnll for the 
wood to 1.0 of much value. OallfOnUa COffse-tTM, 
Jihamnur Crifi/'ormcn.- Kentucky COffee-tres. tile Gi/tit- 
nofhtdue (’amulcnriii, a large leguniluuus tree of the Ihilted 
.States, the seeds uf wliieli have been useil us u substitute 
tor coffee. 

coffein, coffeine (kof'e-hi), w. [< Coff'ea + -itfi, 
-ine'i,] Hume as caffein. 

; ■ coffer (kof'6r), n. [Early mod. E. cofer, < ME. 

< OF. cofre, F, coffre (= Pr. Sp. Pg, cofre), a 
■ — '^ 1 -- of older cofin, a chest, > E. coffin, 


suit of the occasional coalescence of the two seeds of the 
fruit into one, and differs In no other respect from the or- 
dinary berry. The name oherry-coffee is given to the coffee- 
berry os it comes from the tree, Before the pulp has been 
removed or tlie seeds have been liried. 

2. A drink made from the seeds of the coffee- 
tree, by infusion or decoction. Before being used 
the seeds arc roasted, and then ground in a coffee-mill, or, 
as in the East, iHuinded. The beverage Is best when made 
with coffee-beans fresidy roasted and ground, (loffce acts 
os a sllglit stimulant, pruinoting cheerfulness and removing 
languor ; but in some casea it induces sleeplessness aiul 
nervous tromblings. The use of It originated In Abyssinia, 
nas8e<l to Arabia several centuries later, and is said to have 
been made known In Europe by A. Kauwolf, a Qcnnan 
physician, whose travels apiwarcd in 1673. 

And sip of a drink called Coffa In little cliina dishes, as 
hot os tliuy cun suffer it. Batulye, Travailes, p. 62. 

8, A light raoal resembling afternoon tea, at 
which coffee is served. — 4. The last course of 
a dinner, consisting of black coffee. 

Directly after coffee the buml Imgan to play. 

GreoUle, Memoirs, June 8, 18,31. 


U'd an<! nseil In the troplcsas a substitute for 


coffee-nibt. When rl|i« the berries 


OOffM, the liusks of the coHoe-lierry, which are 

some extent with coffee, and are said to Improve its flavor. 
— Swedish OOffSS, the seeds of Aetrayalu* Scetmu, used 
ns coffee, and cultivated for this purpose in parts of (Icr- 
many and Hungary. - Wild OOffes, of the West Indh 
name given to Faramea odoratueima, which is allieu lo 
truo coffee, to Euyenia ditticha, and to Catearia Imtiaiilee. 

coffee-bean (kof'e-ben), n. The seed of the 
coffee-tree. 

coffee-berry (kof'f-bor'i), b. The fruit of the 
coffee-troo. 

coffee-blight (kof'e-blit), «. A microscopic fun- 
gus, Hetmleia vastatrix, which has caused great 
dovastatiou in the coff ©©-plantations of Ceylon. 

coffee-borer (kof'f-bor^Ar), n. One of two 
spec ies of colooptorous insects which bore into 
the stems of the coffee-plant. Xylotreehu* qnadri- 


•is co/cft! Is tlic second species. It belong ( 

Anthrihidw, and is known as a coffee-pest in .South Afrlcs 
and Brazil, but is found in otiicr countries, being nearly 
cosmopolitan. 

coffee-bug (kof'e-bug), n. The Lecanium cofficte, 
an insect beloni^ng to the family Coecida;, liv- 
ing on the coffee-tree, and very destructive to 
coffee-plantations. 

coffee-cleaner (kof 'f-kl6'n6r), n. l . An appa- 
ratus for rubbing off the envelop of coffee-seeds. 
— 2. A machine for removing mold, dust, etc., 
from raw coffee. 

coffee-cup (kof'e-kup), b. A cup from which 
coffee is drunk,' distinctively about one third 
larger than a tea-cup of the same set. 

coffee-houfle (kof '^-hous), n. A house of enter- 
tainment where guests ore supplied with coffee 
and other refre^mente, and sometimes with 
lodging ; a oaf6. Coffee-houses In Great Britain for- 
merly held a position somewhat similar to that of the 
club-houses of tlie present day. 

Although tliey he destitute of Taverns, yet they have 
their Coffa-housu, which something resembles them. 

Sandyt, Travailes, p. 61. 

TJie eaffee-houtt must not be dismissed with a oursbry 
mention. It might Indeed, at that time, have been not Im- 


inodification o_ 

q. v. For tho change of the second syllable, 
cf. order, < F. ordre, < L. ordo (ordm-).] 1. 

A box, casket, or chest (as now understood, a 
large chest), especially one used for keeping 
valuables, as money; an ark; hence, figura- 
tively, a treasury ; in the plural, the wealth or 
pecuniary resources of a person, corporation, 
nation, etc. 

Yet hadde he but lltel gold in cofre. 

Chaucer, Geli. I’rol. to C. T., 1. 298. 
Bot make to the Itheel a mnneiomi * that is my wylle, 

A cofer [ark] closed of tres, clanlycli planed ; 

Wyrk wonc 3 Idwcllln^l therlmie lor wyldu & lor tame. 

Alliterative I'oein* (cd. Morris), 11. 810. 

There he found in the knyghtes cofer 

But even halfe a pounde. 

Bytell Qette of Robyn Mode (Chlld'a Ballads, V. 62). 

He would disniiarge it without any burden to the queen’s 
eoffere. Bacon, Advice to Vllllers. 

2. In arch., a sunk panel or compartment in 
a eeiling or soffit, of an ornamental character, 
usually enrich- 
ed with mold- 
ings and having 
a rose, pome- 
granate, star, or 
other ornament 
in the center; 
a caisson. — 8. 
In fort., a hol- 
low lodgment 
aoToss a dry 
moat, from 6 to 
7 feet deep and 
from 16 to 18 



>d upon ti 


covering of tlie seeds ar 


Yemen in Arabia Is reputeil the best; bu 
supplies arc now ohtaliied from ('eyion, J 
Indlea Brazil, and Central America. The I 


properly called a most Iniportent political instltu 
The eoffee-houtei were tho chief organs throiwh which the 
public opinion of the metropolis vented itseln . . . Every 
man of the upper or middle class went daily to his coffee- 
hoiue to learn the news and discuss It. Every ettfic-Muu 
hod one or more orators, to whose eloquence the erowd 


feet broad. The uj 

raised 2 feet sbove tl._ 

are placed hurdles laden with earth, which mirvo » > 

Ing and as a parapet It la raised by the besieged to re- 
pulse besiegers when they endeavor to pass tho ditch. 

4. A trough in which tin ore is broken to pieees. 
—6. Aland of caisson or floating dock.— 6. 
A oanal-look chamber. 


coffer (kof'er), «. t. ^ wffer, ».] 1. To de- 
posit or lay up in a ooffer : usually with up. 


posit 

But what glut [glutton] of tho gone* [tu«n] may any good 
loMhon, 

tie will k«p«n it hym-aeU A et^tn It faate. 

IH«r$ Phwmtn't Crtde (E. B. T. S.), 1. 88. 

Treasure, as a war might draw forth, so a peace succeed- 
ing might eo/er «p. Baeon, Hen. VU. 

The aged man that eo/eri up his gold. 

iSAoJir., Lucreoe, L 856. 
2. To furnish or ornament with coffers, as a 

coWr-l.'am (kof'6r-dam). n. 1. A water-tight 
wooden inolosure built m a body of water, in 
order to obtain a firm and dry foundation for 
bridges, jiiers, etc., by pumping out tho water 
from its interior. It is usually formed of two or more 
rows of pnes, driven close together and rising above the 
level of high water, with clay packed in between the rows. 
C!offer-danis are sometimes built against the sides of veo- 
sela in order to make repairs below the water-line with- 
out having recourse to a dry-dock. 

2. A protective packing for the hulls of war- 
ships. It is made of the pith of com-stalka When wet 
it swells, and thus servea to dote the holes made by shot 

cofferer (kof'6r-^r), n. 1. One who lays up 
treasure in a coffer or chest ; one who hoards 
money. [Bare.] 

ye fortune’s eogeren ! ye pow’rs of wealth 1 

Young, Night Thoughts, 11. 650. 
2. Formerly, a principal officer of the royal 
household of England, who had oversight of 
the other officers of the court. He was next under 
tho controller, and was a member of the Privy Council. 
His duties are now performed by the lord steward and 
paymaster of the household. 

Samuel Sandya . . . was raised to the house of peers, 
and made eofftror of the household. 

S. Domll, Taxes In England, II, 114. 

Sf. A treasurer. 

Cltyum. Whither should this money bo travelled? 

For. To the devil, I think. 

Cloieth. ‘Tls with his cofferer I am certain, that's tho 
usurer. Fletcher (and another), Fair Maid of the Inn, 11. 2. 

coffer-fish (kof'^r-flsh), n. A fish of the genus 
Oatracion; a tnmk-i\sh. 

coffering (kof'6r-ingb n. [Verbal n, of cof- 
fer, p,] In mining, tne operation of securing 
the shaft of a mine from the ingress of water 
by ramming in clay between the casing and the 
rook. 

coffershlpt <'kof'6r-8hip), n. [< coffer + -ahip.l 
The office of treasurer, cash-keeper, or purser. 

His Majesty -Pleased the people greatly to put him from 
the eofferehip. RaUigh, Remafns (Ord MS.). 

coffer-work (kof'6r-w6rk), n. 1. In arch., a 
surface ornamented with coffers. — 2. In ma- 
aonmi, rubble-work faced with stone.— Coffsr- 
work CSlUng. See ceiling. 

coffin (kof'- or kdf'in). n. [Early mod. E. also 
cophin (def. 3), after the L.; < ME. cofin, coffin, 
a basket, a pie-crust (the sense of ‘ chest in 
which a dead human body is bmded,’ for which 
ME. oofer is found, does not belong to cofin in 
ME.), < OP. cofin sz Pr. cofin = Sp. eofin, a 
basket, = It. cofano, formerly also cofino, oqf- 
fino, a basket, trunk, coffer, < Ij. cephinus, a 
basket, < Qr. addtvof, a basket. See coffer, the 
same word in other ME. and mod. senses.] If. 
A basket. 

And th el token the rolifs of broken metis twelve coffin* 
ful aud of the flschii. Wyeli/, Mark vl. 

2t, A mold of paste for a pie ; the crust of a pie. 
See custard-coffin. 

Of the paste a coffin I will rear. Shak., Tit And., v. 2. 

If you spend 

The red-deer pies in your house, or sell them forth, sir, 

Cast so that I may have their ooffn* all 

Returned here, and piled up. 

B. Jonfon, Staple of Newa, 11. 1. 
8. The chest, box, or case in which a dead hu- 
man body is placed for burial : usually made 
of wood or lead, but sometimes of stone or iron, 
or even of glass. 

Not a flower, not a flower sweet, 

On my black eojftn let there be strown. 

Shak., T. N., ii. 4 (song). 

Hla rSatnt Luke's] bones were brought from Constanti- 
nople In an yron eojln. Coryat, Crudities, 1. 178. 

4t. A paper twisted in the form of a cone, used 
as a bag by grocers; a cap or cornet.— 6. In 
farriery, tho hollow part of a horse’s hoof, or 
the whole hoof below the coronet, including the 
coffin-bone. — 0. Imprinting: (of) The wooden 
frame which inclosed the stone or bed of the 
old form of hand prbiting-press. (6) The frame 
which incloses an Imponng-stone. — 7. In mill- 
ingj one of the sockets in the eye of the nmn^ 
which zeoeiTes. the end of the driver. JE. H. 
Knight.~-B. In mining, old workings open to the 
day, where the ore wm raUed to the enrfboe by 


tte cast-after-caet method. [Cornwall.] —0. of a wheel, or on any part of a machine, whldh, 
In ceram., same as oaaeette.—to put or drive a on receiving motion, engages with a oorre- 
11^ In one’s oolBn, to do anything that may tend to sponding tooth or projection on another wheel 
shorten one a davi. ® l j i 


shorten one's days. 

CO^ (kof'- or kfif'in), «. t. [< coffin, n.] If. 
To cover with paste or crust. See coffin , «., 2 ; 
also extract under baked-meat, 2. 

And coffin'd In cruat, till now the was hoary. 

S. Jvneon, Maaque of Qypaiea. 
2. To put or inclose In a coffin, as a corpse ; 
hence, figuratively, to confine ; shut up. 

They Coffin him and place him in a roome richly fur. 
nlshed, and couer him with a sheet, In which they paint 
hit portraiture. Purehat, Pilgrimage, p. 448. 

Myself will see him ooffin'd and embalmed, 

And in one tomb rest with him. 

Beau, and F%. (?), Faithful Friends, UL 8. 
Tear forth the fathara of poor famlllea 
Out of their beda, and eoffin them alive 
In some kind clasping p^ii. 

B. Joneon, Volitone, L 1. 
Some coffin'd in their oablns lie, equally 
Griev'd that they are not dead, and yet must die. 

JDonne, The Storm. 


or other part of the machine, and imparts mo- 
tion to It. cut under cog-wheel. 

Coggt of a mylle, acarloballuni. PromT^. Part., p. 86. 
Please you to set tho watermill with the Ivory cog* in 't 
a-grinding. Middleton and BowUy, Spanish Gypsy, U. L 
2t. A mill-wheel ; a cog-wheel. 

The were i-oundur [iKtufer, that la, more akin or like] to 
one frogge 

That alt at mulne [mill] under eogge. 

(m and BightingaU, I 86. 

3, In mining, same as ehoekiji. — 4, The short 
handle of a scythe. [Prov. Eng.] — 6. A kind 
of notch used in tailing joists or wall-plates. 
— Oog and round, a device, conalstlng of a cog-wheel 
wurklitg into the rounds of a lantem-wheel, for raising a 
buckatirom a well. 

\v^t . ; pret. and pp^^cogged, jipr. et^- 


[^ Me. eoggen; from the noun.j 
ilsh with cogs. 

Coggyn a mylle, aoarloballo. Prompt. Par*., p. 86. 


coffin-boat (kof'in-bfit), n. A sink-boat or bat- 2. To wedge up so as to render steady or pre- 
tery used m shooting wild fowl, especially vent motion: as, to cop the leg of a table which 
ducks. See battery, 14. [Chesapeake Bay.] stands imevenly; to cop a wheel of a carriage 
coffin-bono (kof'in^n^ n. The last phalanx with a stone or a piece of wood. [Scotch.]— 8. 
of a horse’s foot; the distal phalangeal bone. To harrow. [North. Eng.]— Cogged resptratloa 
See hoof. or breath-SOunA floe breath-eound. 

coffin-carrier (kof'in-kar'l-er), w. [Equlv. to COgS, cogue (k6g), n. [So. (dim. coggie, q. v.), 
pall-bearer, in allusion to its black back.] < Gael, cogan, a small drinking-vessel, cop, a 
The great black-bached gall, Lams marinas, drink, = Ir. cogan, cog. a drink, s= W, cogan, a 
See olackback, 1. [Local, New Eng.] bowl; prob. connected "with OGael. coca, hol- 

coffin-ff!^ (korin-fish), ft. A fish of the family low, empty, W. ooep, empty. Cf. oo^,] 1. A 
OstracionUdw. The name Is applied in New circular wooden vessel used for holding milk. 
South Wales to Oatracion diaphanua and O. con- broth, etc. [Scotch and North. Eng.] 
catenatua, and to Aracana lentteularia. Their driuk U alo made of beer -malt, and tunned up in 

COffie (kof'l), n. [Also written caufie and kaf- “ •mall vesiel called a after It ha» a few 

Ixillu* rCdfild^ ft CftFAVftXlt 806 A.tTftill OF Their cogxittM of brOS6. 

gang of slaves transported or marched for sale. Battu of ShcHff Muir (Child’i Ballad*, vn. aci). 

Lundy wa* a coiMtant wltne** of the horror* and cruel- 2. A measure used at some mills, containing 
w“eiii^en*tooi the fourth part of a peck.— 8, Intoxicating 

wqre< ven iroug i ^ * yp^^nineUr Rev.,CXli'f. ill. bquor. 


cofEret (kof 'rot), n. [P,, dim. of coffre, a coffer: 
see coffer, n.] A casket, especially one of orna- 
mental design aud character. 

Oblong box or coffret, old black Boule, height 6 iuebe*, 
length 18 luche*. S. K. Cat. Spec. Exhib., 1862, No. 818. 
collyf, adv. [ME., also coflich, < AS. cdflicc, 2. To obtrude or thrust by falsehood or deoep- 
qmckly, valiantly, < efif, quick: see cof and-ip2.] . usually with t» or on. 


by adulation or artifice. 

I’ll mountebank their love*. 

Cog their heart* from them, aud come home belov’d 
Of all the trade* In Rome. Shak,^ Cor., 111. 8. 

jter from u*. 
rPton, Cola*terion. 


Quickly; Impetuously. 

The Kynge wiUi hU keene o*t [host] eoJUoh fight*. 

Alimunder of Macedoine (E. E. T. ».), 1. 2U7. 

cofound (ko-found'), v. t. [< co-1 + found^.'] 
To found together or at the same time. 

It [tho *teotile of St. Paul’*! . . . was originally co-/ound- 
ed by Ktiq{ Ethelbert with the body of the Church. 

FrMer, Worthies, Loudon, II. 840. 

cofonnder (kd-foun'dOr), n. [< CO-1 + founder^,"] 
A joint founder. 

COfrot, w. A Middle English form of coffer. 

colt. Preterit and past participle of co^. 

COglf (k^), n. [< ME. cogge, cage (after MD. 
kogghe, D. kog = MLG. LG. kogqe (> G. ktpge) 
ssDan. kogge, kog, kaag= Sw. dial. Mp s=Icel. 
kugar; ML. cogga, eoggo, oogo), a var. of ME. 
ooKKC, E. cock*, < OF. coque, a small boat : see 
oooJfc*.] 1. A small boat; a cookboat; a cook. 

Ja«oii and Ercule* also 
That In a oogge to^oude 


cogged upon tl 

8. To adapt (a die) for obeating, by loading it, 
BO as to direct its fall: as, to play with cogged 
dice. 

know none breathing, but will ei 


I know none breathing, but will eogge a dye 
For twentle thousand double ptatolets. 

Marelon, Antonio and Mellida, I., UL 1. 
n. intrana. 1. To wheedle; flatter; dissimu- 
late. 

Cog, lie, flatter, and face 
Four way* lu Court to win men grace. 

Aeeham, Tlie ScholemiUter, p. 64. 
For they wlU oog so when they wish to use men. 

With “Pray ha cover'd, *lr,’’ “I beseech you, sit.” 

Chapman, Gentlenrian Usher, UL 1. 
Mlfltres* Ford, I cannot oog, I cannot prate. 

.Shak., sf. W. of W., UL 8. 
2. To cheat, especially by means of loaded dice. 
For guinea* In otlier men's breeches 

Your gamester* will palm and will cog. Stettt. 

CopPM with cabll* caohyn to londe, 

And lay so on lone the long night oner. Letting It pass for an ordinary oog upon them. 

I)«*fractio«o/rrop(B. K. T. 8.).1. 1077. „ , , .... Bp. Walton. 

2. A trading-vessel; a galley; a ship in general. , . . „ ^ . 

(W.'esmT.E.’diia: 

Richard cHr de Lion (Weber’s Metr. Rom., II.), L 4788. conkabell.] Icicles. [Prov. Eng. J 
OOgB (kog), n. [< ME. cog, oogge, koozze Sw. COgOHCO (M' jgns), ». (< cogent: see-enw.] Co- 
hugge, a cog; prob. of Cemo ori^, < Ckel. Ir. geW- [Bare.] 

cog = W. cocoa, pi. aooua, coca, a oog. In def. An argument of eogenee. Cowper, Conversatten, L SM. 
6, ef . eodbS, a notch.] 1. A tooth, catch, or pro- cogency (kd'jen-si), n. [< cogent: see -eiMW.] 
jeotion, usually one of a continuous series of Power of proving or of producing belief; the 
such projections, on the periphery or tiie side quality of being highly probable or oonvinoing; 



force; oredibility: as, the of an alleged 

motive, or of evidence; the cogenoy of one’s ar- 
gnments or reasoning. 

MazinM and Mionu, prlnclplei of tcfence, becauM they 
areMlf-evldent, lisve been supposed Innate ; although no- 
body over shewed the foundation of their clearness and eo- 
MfWy. Loeke. 


either of them. K. Clifford, 

OOfOnialt (k^jS'ninl), a. [< oo-l + genial; var. 
of congenial,] (Jougenial. 
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Bosoh, In a clerical dress, Is seated In an eaiy-olutlr,e(v<- (klfXiatoaoOBIjattvsoroMMav^ 
toDund, with a manuscript open before him. nsMBOtlont, In fagte .- (a) Notions idradett, 

Southey, The Doctor, call, and dlff ' *“ " ' ' “*“■*' 

cogltabundity (koj'i-t^bun'dl-ti), n. JK cogi- “ig 

tabund + ^ty.] Deep thoughtfulness. [Humor- having the'samTsubJeL 

ous.] _ _ _ EL «. [= P- cognat, etc., < L. ^natus, fern. 


cogitate (koi'i-t&t), V. ; pret. and pp. oopltated, cognata, n.: see above.] 1. One ooimeoted 

— - [< L. <%ttoit«, pp. of cdpitorc wfth another " " 

" ptter ss OF. oopiter), intheplu ’ 

think upon^ prob. a troced from one pair. 


|)^r. cogitating. 


co^tare = Sp. P^.^co^ter s 


cogent (kS'jont), a. [= F. cogent, < L. eoaen{t-)8, 
ppr. of cogere, collect, compress, compel, contr. 
of *oo-igere, for *oo-agere, < co-, together, + opo- 
re, drive: seeoo-i and act, n.] 1. Compelling 
by physical force ; potent; irresistible by physi- 
cal means. [Rare.] 

The cogent force of nature. Prior. 

0. Compelling assent or conviction ; appealing 
powerfully to the intellect or moral sense; not 
easily denied or refuted: as, a cogent reason or 
argument. 

This most cogent proof of a Deity. Bentley. 

This way of reasoning was so obvious and cogent that 
many, even aniung the Jews themselves, acknowledged Uie 
force of It. Bp. Atterbury, Sermons, II. v. 

cogently {k6' jent-li), adv. In a cogent manner. 
OOggeti, COgge^t. A Ididdle English spelling of 
co^, oopa. 

eoggert (kog'6r), n. [< cop2, n., 3, + -crl.] In 
mining, qne who builus up the roof-supports or 
cogs. 

cogger^ (kog'er), n. [< cop* -I- -erl.] A flat- 
terer; a deceiver; a cheat, 
eoggerirf (kog'Cr-i), «. [< cop* + -cry.] The 

S ractice of cogring or cheating, especially at 
ice; trickery; falsehood; knavery. 

This Is a second false surmise or coggerie of the Jesuits 
to keep the Ignorant In error. 

Bp. IVafson, Quodllbets of Ballglon (od. 1602), p. 106. 
OOggle <kog'i), n. [So., dim. of cop8.] 1. A 
amidl wooden howl. — 2. The contents of a 
rie, as porridge, broso, liquor, oto. 

_ingt (kog'ing), n. [Verbal n. of cog*, r.] 
•he practice of cheating by loaded dice. 

As to dioeliig, I think It beconnneth beat doboshed soul- 
diers to nlay at on the heads of thoir drums, being only 
ruled by naMrd, and subject to knavish eoggina. 

Quoted in Strutt' $ Sports and Taatlmes, p. 17. 
cogging^ (kog'ing), n. Same as calking^, 
OOgglflF (kogU), n. [Dim. of copi.] A small 
boat. 

COggle^ (kog'l), V, i, ; pret. and pp. ooggled, ppr. 
coggling. [E. dial., appar. < ooggle^, n., a small 
boat, or else var. of cockle^, move up and 
down, as waves: see oogglel- and oockU-^,] To 
move from side to side ; be shaky. [Prov, Eng. 
and Scotch.] 

OOggle^ (hog'l), n. [E. dial., appar. dim. of cocK^, 
a roundish heap, etc. (cf. Sw. dial, kokkel, a 
lump of earth), or var. of equiv. cobble^, q. v. ; 
but cf. D. kogcl = MUG. kugelc, kugel, G. kngel, 
a ball, bowL globe.] A small round stone; 
a cobble. [Prov. Eng.] 

OOggledy (kog' l-di), a. [Extension of coggly, 
or var. of oowlety.] Shal^ ; unstable. [Prov. 
Eng.] 

Take care of that step-ladder though ; It Is eoggledy, as 
I observed when you came down. 

UUe Edgeworth, Helen, xxv. 
eogglCBtone (kog'l-ston), n. [< coggle^ 4- atone. 
07 cobblestone. ] A cobblestone, 
coggly (kog'li), a. [So.; also spoiled oogglie; 
< coggle^ + -y^.] Unsteady; unstable. 
OOgitabillty (koj*i-ta-bil'i-ti), n. ]= P. cogita- 
bilM; < cogitable: see -oility.] The state or 
quality of being cogitable or thinkable; possi- 
bility of being monght. 

Oonoe 
tedntUy. 

cogitable (koj'i-Wbl), a. and n. [= P. Sp. cogi- 
table, < L. cogitabtlia, < cogitare, think : see cogi- 
tate.] I. a. Capable of being thought ; that may 
be apprehended by thinking; thinkable; not 
logically absurd. 

Creation Is cogitable hv us only as a putting forth of dl- 
vlne power. Sir If. HamilUm, Discussions, p. 608. 

n. n. Anythingo^able of being the subject 
of thought. Sir W. Hamilton. 

COgltabimd (koj'i-tft-bund), a. [= Sp. Pg. copi- 
tabwido as It. eogitabondo, < LL. cogitaomdua, 
thoughtful, < L. cogitare, think: see cogitate.] 
Full of thought; deeply thoughtful. [Bare.] 


^ „ another by ties of Kindred ; ^ 

_ OF. oogiter), in the plural, all those whose descent can 
consider, ponder, weigh, think upon. prob. a traced from one pair. In its technical use in 
contr. (as odgere for *coigere, *ooagere) for *oo- Roman law it implied a lawful marriage as the 
igitare, for co-agitare (which occurs later as a source. See agnate and cognation, 1.— 2. Any- 
new formation in lit. sense ‘ shake together’), < Mnng related to another by origin or derivation, 

.... * — — -t — .. 1 , word: as, the Latin and 

are cognates. 

,_.g'n&t-neB), n. The state or 

cogitate upon means of escape. rriation of being cognate. Coleridge. 

He that oslleth a thing into his mind . . . eogitatethnuA cogHfttl (kog-na'ti), n.pl, [L., pi. of cognatus, 
coiuldoreth. Bocm., filing, n.: see oopnote, o. and ft.] Persons related by 

n. trans. To revolve in the mind ; think about birth ; specifically, the descendants of the same 
attentively; meditate on; hence, devise or plan: pair. See copnalion, 1. 

as, he is co^tating mischief. COgnatic (kog-nat'ik), a. [< cognate + -ic; ss 

We . . . did cogitate nothing more than how to satisfy p; coanatigue = Sp. cogndtico = Pg. cognatico.l 
the psrte of a goorl pastor. Poxe, Martyrs, p. 780, (^.ogng,te ; pertaining to relationship by descent 

cogitation (koi-i-ta'sbpn), n. [In early ME. from one pair. Bee cognation, 1. 
cogitaciu^i OF. cogitaciun, COgiUi^on, F. cogi- established, lor example, a funds- 

taiton s= Pr. eogitatto = Pg. eogita^ = It. COpt- mental difference between Agnatic and Cognatie relation- 
tazionc, < L. cogitatio(n-), < cogitare, think : see ship, that Is, tsitween the Family considered as bas^ upon 
1. tbintog ; 

earnest reflection , meditation , contemplation, through the mere fact of a common descent. Tills dls- 
On some gToat charge employ'd Unction disappears In the “ law common to all nations." 

He seem'd, or fix'd in cogitation deep. Maim, Ancient Law (Sd Am, ed.), p. 60. 

D Atx. A .A t tr Milton, p. L., ill. m. (kog-na'shpn), M. [< ME. copnootouft, 

Round the decaying trunk of human pride, /Tvef — Pi. 

At morn, and eve, and midnight's solemn iiour, < OF . oognacion, F . cognation — Pr. copnawon 
Do penitential eogitaxione cling. = Sp. cognacton = Pg. cogna^oo = It. cognor 

Wordeworth, Ecclei. Sonnets, 1. 21. gione, < L. cognatioin-), < cognatus, kindred : 
Hence — 2. That which is thought out; apian; see copnaf«.] 1. Relationship by descent from 
a scheme. [Bare.] the same pair, including both the male and the 

The king, prcelving that Ills desires were intemperate, female lines. See agnation, 
and his vast and Irregular, began not to b^k ^^at honours his parents . . . will dearly account of 

Wm well- Bacon, Henry VII. relatives and persons of the 

cogitative (koj'i-ta-tiv), a. [= F. cogitatif = ’ - “ " 

Sp. Pg. It. cogitattvo, < ML. cogitativua. < L. oo- 
gltatus, pp. of cogitare, think: see cogitate and 
-ive,] 1. Having the power of cogitating or 


Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. 1885), I, 210. 
Cognation is ... a relative term, and the degree of 
connexion In blood which It Indicates depends on the par- 
ticular marriage which is selected as the commencement 
atlou 


meditating; thinBng; reflective: as^ cogitative the^^and‘moth^r^Co^n<^eio^wmoniVex^^^^^ 
faculties. — 2. Given to thought or contempla- ship of brothers and sisters ; If wo take that of the grand- 
father and grandmother, then uncles, aunts, and their de- 
scendants will also be included in the nutiuii of Cognation; 
and following the same process a larger number of Cog- 
nates may be continually obtained by choosing the stan- 
COgitatively (koj'i-ta-tiv-li), adv. In a cogita- ing point higher and hlgnor up in the line of ascent , 
tive or thinking manner. Maim, Ancient Law (8d Am. ed.), p. 142. 

C^^tivi^ (kojn-ta-tiy'i-ti), n.^^[< co^tative 2.^Afflnity by kindred origin. 


e begin with the marriage of fa- 


tion; thoughtful. 


Power of c'o^talion. [Rare.] 

To chiuige death into life. Incapacity of ^li^ln^ Into 


cogitativity. 


COfrttO ergo Burn (koj'i-td 6r'g6 sum). [L.: co- ge„yi" 
gtto, 1st pers. sing. pres. ina. act, of cogitare, their d 
think: orpo, therefore; sum, Istpers, sing. pres. 


His cognation with the JBacldes and kings of Molossus. 

Sir T. Browne, Mlsc. Tracts, p. 160. 
His [the Lord's] baptism did slnilfy, by a cognation to 
their usual rites and ceremonies uf ablution, and washing 
mtlle proselytes, that the Jews had so far receded from 
lelr duty . . . that they were In the state of strangers. 

iiuiuk- icryo, tixoroiorwj onin, lao purn, prve. Taylor, Works (ed. 1836), I. 80. 

iud. of C88C, be: see cogifafe, ergo, and M.] Lit- 3. Affinity of any kind; reaemblanoe in nature 
erally, I think, therefore I am; the starting- or oharaoter. 

point of the Cartesian system of philosophy. He Induoeth us to ascribe effects unto causes of no cog- 
See Cartesian. nation. sir T. Browne, Vulg. Brr. 

cogmant (kog'man), n.; pi. cogmen (-men). [< cognisabillty, COgulsable, etc. See cognizor 
cogiware) + man.] A dealer in or a maker of btlity. etc. 
oogwaro. COgslva, n. Plural of cognitum, 

COfpxhC (ko'nyak), n. [Formerly also cogniac; < cognition (kog-niBh'gn), n. [< ME. cognieion 
F.cognac; so oalled from Cognac in France.] 1. = F. cognition = Pr.' coanido = Sp. cognieion 

Properly, a French brandy of superior quality (obs. ) = It. cognisione, < L. cognitio{n-), know- 
distiUed from wines produced in we neighbor- lodge, perception, a judicial examination, trial, 
hood of Cognac in the department of Charente, < co^itus, pp. of cognoacere, know, < co-, to- 
France; more loosely, any of the brandies of gether, + *gnoacere, older form of noacere, =s 
that department. Hence — 2, In Europe, any Gr. yt-yv6aKetv, yvuvat = E. know; see fcnowl, 
brandy of good quality (this name having su- and cf. cognize, cognizance, cognizor, cognosce, 
persetled the orimnal terms eau-de-vie, brannt- connoisseur.] 1. ^owledge, or certain know- 
in, etc.); in thAlnited States, Frenob brandy ledge, as from personal '^ew or experience; 


in general. See champagne, 

Oognac pottery. See pottery. 
cognate (kog'uat), a. aaid n. [= Sp. Pg. oo- 
gnado =x It. cognato, < L. cognatus, < co-, toge- 
ther, + *gnatus, old form of natus, born, pp. of 
*gnasci, nasoi, be bora; see natal, native. Cf. 
agnate,adnate.] I. a. 1. Allied by blood; oon- 
neoted or related % birth; Bpeoiflcally, of the 
same parentage, near or remote, as another. 
See cognation, 1. — 2. Belated in origin; trace- 


perception; cognizance. 


wituessolth litterall scripture plain. 

Bom. o/Partena'y (B. B. T. 8.), L 6081. 
Sometime he [Constantine] took, as St. Augustine wit- 
nessetli, even personal cognition of them. 

Hooker, Bccles. Polity, viiL A 
I will not be myself, nor have cognition 
Of what I feel ; I am all patience. 

Shak., T. and 0., v. A 


avv cognanon, X. — neiaceu ui ongm ; vntoe- i , i. IV a I a 

able to the same source ; proceeding from the •• A mental act or process, or the product of 
same stock or root; of the same family, in a 8® BCt, of the general nature of kno'wing or 
general sense ; as, cognate languages or dia- learning, (o) The act of acquiring eaj sort of Idea; 

^d: as, cognate BOimds. 

There is a difference between poetry and the cognate 
arts of expression, slnoe the former has somewhat leu to 
do with material processes and effects. 

Stedman, Ylot Poets, p. A 
In ancient Hellas there were four classes of religious ob- 


.. , ohjectifleation o. ........ , — 

the widest sense. Including sensation, imagination, In- 
stinct, etc. ; In this sense, discrlminatea as a function at 
the mind from feeling and volition. 

1 frequently employ cognition as a synonym of kao 
ledge. Mr W. HamiUon, Metaph., xi 


aore or less cognate with pilgrinuun. thoi^ not conaoiousneM can ever be all feeling, 
e identical therewith. JtneyoTBrit., X&. 91. James Ward, 1 


Ward, moyo. Brit., XX. 0A 



(b) The fomieUon of aeo^pt. Judgment, oyrgument, or 
lhat which U formed: the aMulitUou of knowledge by 
thUiklng, or the knowledge IteeU 

The theory of eoffniHon, on which thla nltinuite concej 
tlon reste, and from which it U developed, may berei — 

ed either aa an analyals of experience or ai the idea oi 

conwlouaneee. Adamton, Philoa. of Kant, p. 148. 

(e) A mental representation (the act or the product) which, 
by the operation of sensory perception or thought, is nia<ie 
lo correspond to an external object, thougii not, It may 
be accurately. The word eognitia was the ordinary scho- 
lastic term in this sense. CognttUm was occasionally used 
i)V Hobbes, Oudworth, and other writers whose vocabulary 
was strongly Influenced by tlie Latin, but is rarely met 
with in later KAgllsh before Hamilton. 

All eo(/ntf tons— even the most abstract— are primarily 
feelings. O. U. Leteet, Frobs. ot Life and Mind, II. Hi. § 80. 

3, In old Scots law, a procegs in the Court of 
Session by which cases concerning disputed 
maroho8.were determined. — 4t. Same as cog- 
nizance, 2 . 

The bishops were ecclesiastical judges over the presby- 
ters the inferior clergy, and the laity. . . . There was In- 
licrent in them a power of cognition of causes, and coercion 
of persons. Jcr. Taylor, Works (ed, 1886), II. 200. 

AbstraotlTe or spcoulatlve cognition, flee abitrae- 
live. - Actual cognition, adequate cognition, flee Uie 
adjectives.— Analytioal cognition, thu logical dissec- 
tion of a notion.— Cognition and sale, in Scotland, a 
process Itefore the Court of Session, at the Instance of a 
PH|ill and his tutors, for obtaining a warrant to sell the 
whole or a part of the pupil's estate.- Cognition and 
sasdne, in Scotland, a form of entering an lioir in bur- 
gage property.- Condition of cognition. See eondi- 
ficn.— implrloal cognition, an act of learning from 
experience, or the knowledge so obtained.- Bnlgmati- 
cal cognition, abstractive cognition, especially of God : 
so called in fusion to 1 Cor. xlil. 12, ‘‘Now we see In 
a mirror, darkly”: In the Vulgate, “Vldomus nunc per 
speculum in (enigmate."- Essential COl^tlont, God's 
knowledge as belonging to him essentially.— Form Of 
cognition. See form— Habitual cognition. See ha- 
bitual knowledge, under knowledge— mntOTlCSl cogni- 
tion, knowledge ot facta. - Immaterial ooniltlon, on 
act ot ac(iutrlng knowledge without the aid of the bodily 
organs, whether of tlie ucriplieral senses or of the brain. 
—Infused cognition, the direct communication of know- 
ledge from on lugh.— IntelleotiTe cognition, knowledge 
from reason and not from sense. — Intellectual COgU- 
tlon. (a) Knowledge by the understanding, (b) Cogui- 
" [1 by direct InslgnL and not by ratiocination.— IntUl- 


so called because t 

of kuowledge in the momtng. — meoium oi cogmuon. 
See medium.— Meritorious cognition, kiiowlodgo at- 
tained by ttio practice of virtue.— Mixed cognition, a 
cognition partly aiirlorl, partly a posteriori.— Natural 
COgnltlOIL cognition by means of tlic senses and reason, 
witliout miraculous assistance.— Nocturnal oognltlont, 
that knowledge of God which belongs to tlie devils and 
which does not partake of the divine light.— Particular 
cognition. See particular.— Pbllosophlcal cognition. 
See philotophioal. -Praotloal OOgnltlon. (a) Knowledge 
of wtiat ouglit to be — that Is, of wliat is demanded by the 
moral law : opposed to theoretical cognition, or knowledge 
of what is. (6) Knowledge more or less readily capable of 
practical application : <ippflsed to epeculative or metaphijei- 
cal cognition, which is either incapatile or not readily capa- 
ble of such application.— Proper oognltlont, tlie cogni- 
tion ot an object ill its peculiar essence.— Pure cognition, 
in the phllosopliy of Kant, cognition of an object so far as it 
Is determined by tlie laws of tlie faculty of representation. 
— Rational cognition, cognition a priori, from reason.— 
Sensitive cognition, knowledge by the senses.— Sin- 
gular Ci^gnluoa See siti^ruiar.— gymbolloal cognl- 

tloa See vj/m/mf toll Inutwledge under knowledge . — gyn- 
tbetioal OOffOltlon, cognition by a synthesis ot notions, 
not a mere analysis of them.- Tbeoretical cognltloa 
See theoretical knowledge^nnder knowledge— ThSOiy Of 


what kinds of trutli and certainty ore possible and 
kinds are impossible.— Uf^versal OOgnltlOn, cognition 
of an object as one of a class. 

cognitionibos admittendis (kog-nisli-i-on'i- 
bus ad-mi-ten'dis). [L., for or of making 
acknowledgment : cognitionihus, abl, pi. of cog- 
nitio(^), a^nowledgmeut ; atimittendh, abl. pi. 
of aamittendm, ger. of admittere, admit: see 
cognition and admit.li lu old Eng. law, a writ, 
named from its oharaoteristio phrase, requir- 
ing a magistrate to certify to the Court of (jom- 
mon Pleas fines that he ba<l taken and neglect- 
ed to report. 

COgnitiye (kog'ni-tiv), a. [< L. eognitua (see 
cognition) + -tie/ saF. cognitif.'] 1. Capable of 
cognition; learning; knowing. 

Cognitive power, or conceptive, the power of knowing 
or coneeiving. Uobbee, Homan Nab, L 

2. Pertaining to cognition: as, the cognitive 
faculties. 

Thinking (employing that term os comprehending all 
onr eogniHve ouertoes) is of two kinds. 

Sir W. Hamilton, Discussions, p. 678. 

cognitom (kog'ni-tum), n. ; pi. cognita (-til). 
[L., nent. of oogrtitus : see eognition.} An ob- 
ject of cognition.— primnm oognlfcom, the first 

thing or kind of thing known lu the order of learning. 


The question of the Primum Cogntiv/m , . , is not in- 
volved in the doctrine of Nominalism. 

Sir W. Hamilton, Ketaph., xxxvi. 

. (kog'ni- or kon'i-za-bil'i-ti), n. 

cognizable ; see -biUty.l The quality of be- 
ing cognizable. Also spelled cognisabuity. 
cognizable (kog'ni- or xon'i-z^Dl), a, JPor- 
merly also connusable, oonusdble ; < OF. co- 
gnoisahle, a sophisticated form of *conoiaable, 
connoissable, F. connaissable, < OP. conoistre, F. 
connaitre, < L. cognoaeere, know: see cognition, 
and e£. cognizance.'] 1. Capable of being cog- 
nized, known, perceived, or apprehended: as, 
the causes of many phenomena are not cogniza- 
ble by the senses. 

No articulate sound Is cognizable until the inarticulate 
sounds which go to make It up have been learned. 

H. Spencer, Education, p. 180. 
2. Capable of being subjected to judicial ex- 
amination in a court ; within the scope of the 
jmrisdiction ; capable of being, or liable to be, 
heard, tried, and determined. 

I last winter erected a court of justice for the correct- 
ing of several enormities In dress and lieliavloiir, which 
are not cognizable in any other courts ot this realm. 

Addison, Institution of the Court. 

Tlie canonists affirm that a suit may bo brought in the 
ecclesiastical court for every matter wtiicli is not cogni- 
zable in tile courts of secular law, and for a great many 
matters which are so eognUabte. 

Slubbz, Medieval and Modern Hist., p. 316. 

Also spelled cognisable. 

cognizably (kog'ni- or kon'i-za-bli), adv. In a 
cognizalile manuor. Also spelled cognisahty. 
cognizance (kog'ni- or kon'i-zans), n. [For- 
merly also connuaance, conusance; < ME. cog- 
nisaunce, conoissance, conisance, conysshaunce, 
konichauns, etc., < OP. cognoisance, connoissance, 
conoisance, eunoisanec, etc. (mod. F. connai.v- 
aance). < eonoisaant, ppr. of conoistre, conostre, 
etc., < L. cognoaeere, know: soe cognition, and 
c£. cognizable, connoisseur.] 1. Knowledge or 
notice; perception; observation: now chiefly 
in the phrase take cognizance. 

Lady, of my name ye haue eonyeanee. 

Rom. of Partemy (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 404. 

In China, the Emperor himself takes cognizance of all 
the doctors in tlio kingdom who profess authorship. 

Ooldzmith, Citizen of the World, xxlx. 

It is the simple truth that I did take cognizance of 
strange sights and singular people. 

O. W. llohnez. Old Vol. of Life, p. 38. 
2. In law : (a) The exercise of jurisdiction ; a 
taking of authoritative notice, as of a cause. 

TIio Court of King's Bencli has original jurisdiction and 
cognizance of all actions of trcs|)ass iri et arm Is. 

Blackstone. 


com. term, -igre (as if from oognivonoo, cognisac 
ble, regarded as cognize + -once, -able). Ct. rec- 
ognize, agnize, and cognosce, and see cognizance, 
etc. ] To make an object of cognition or thought ; 
perceive; become conscious of; know. Also 
spelled cognise. 

It would also bo convenient, ... for psycliologlcal pre- 
cision and emphasis, to use the word to eomize in connec- 
tion with its noun cognition. . . . But in this instance the 
necessity is not strong enough to warrant our doing what 
custom has not done. Sir W. Hamilton, Meteph., xxl. 


COgnizee (kog-nl- or kon-i-z§'), n. [< cogniz- in 
cogniz-ance + Hset.l In old law, one in whose 
favor a fine ot laud was levied. Also spelled 
cognises. 

COgnizOT (kog'ni- or kon'i-z6r), n. [Formerly 
also connusor, conusor; < cogniz- in cogniz-ance 
+ -or.] In old law, the party who levied a fine 
of land. Also spelled cognisor. 
cognomen (kog-uo'men), n. [< L. cognomen, < 
CO-, together, + Agnomen, old form of nomen ss 
E. name, q. v. (Jf. agnomen, prenomen, noun, 
pronoun, renown.] 1. A surname; a distin- 
guishing name ; specifioally, the last of the three 
names by which a Uoman of good family was 
known, indicating the liouse to which he be- 
longed. See name. 

A surname, n cognomen, is an addition to the personal 
name, which is given In order to dlstiiigulsli its bearers 
from Olliers of the same name. 

H. A. Freeman, Hist. Norman Conquest, V. 877. 
2. Loosely, a name, whether a given name, sur- 
name, or distinguishing epithet. [Colloq.] 

I repeated the name [Priscilla] to myself three or four 
times: . . . this quaint and prim comtomeo . . . amal- 
' lelt with Illy Idea of the ^rf. 

Hawthorne, Blithedale Romance, Iv. 


gainated itself w 


a Acknowledgment; admission, as a plea 
pitting the ^t alleged in the declaration; 
a flue sur conusance de Moit. (c) A plea in re- 
plevin, that defendant holds the goods in the 
right of another os his bailiff or servant. See 
avowry. — 3. (a) Any badge borne to facilitate 
recognition. Before the intriMluctluu of systematic 
heraldry, nobles and leaders adopted simple bearings to 
be depicted upon a pennon or a shield, and the earliest 
heraldry was little mure tlian the closslfloatlon of these. 
Later, since no parts of tlio arras proper could be borne 
but l»y tliose who had a legal right to them, with the ex- 
ception of lieralds and pursuivants, some cnildom was 
adopted as a cognizance which could be worn by all the 
retainers of a noble house. See badgei. 
aif i encountre with this knlat that this karo worcheth. 
How schal I him kiiowe what konichauns liero ho hero? 

WUliam of Paleme (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 3660. 
It is the proper cognizance of Mahometanism, by Are 
and sword to maintain their cause. 

Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. 18.V.), II. 105. 
(ft) In her,, the armorial sumoat, or the crest, 
when worn, as being the only means by which 
a man in complete armor oomd be recognized. 

May the Winged Horse, your ancient badge and cogni- 
zance, still flourali I Lamb, Old Benchers. 

Also spelled cognisance. 

Claiming conusance, in law, assertion of the right of 
exclusive jurisdiction. 

cognizant (kog'ni- or kon'i-zantb o. [Formerly 
also oonnusant, conusant; ult. < C>F. eonoisaant, 
ppr. : see cognizance.] 1. Having cognizance 
or knowledge : ' with of. 

Now the memory has so far regained Its dominion, that. 
In some measure, 1 am cognizant gftay state. 

Poe, Tales, I. 886. 

The very moment there are phenomena of any kind 
within our cousctousiiess, that moment Uiemlnd becomes 
cognizant gf its own existence. J. D. Horell. 

2. In law, competent to take legal or judicial 
notice, as of a cause or a crime. 

Also spelled cognisant, 

cognize (kog'niz), v. t. ; pret. and pp. cognized, 
ppr. cognizing. [<( L. cognoaeere, know, with ao- 


cognominia, adj., naving tlie same name (* eo-, 
togothor, -f Agnomen, nomen ; see cognomen), + 
-oM I. a. Having the same name. 

n. n. One who boars the same name ; a name- 
sake. 

Nor tlic dogfish at sea much more make out the dog of 
the land, than his eognomiruU or namenake In the heavens. 

Sir T. Rrowne, Viilg. Err. 
COgnominaP (kog-nom'i-n^), a. [< cognomen 
{-min-) + -al. Ct. cognominaU .] Pertaining to 
a cognomen or Bumame. Bp. Pearson, 
cognominantt (kog-uom'i-nant), a, [< L. cog- 
nominan(t-)s, ppr. of cognomtnarc : see cognomi- 
nate.] Having one and the same name, 
cognominate (kog-Hora'i-nat), v. t. ; pret. and 
pp. cognominatod, ppr. cognominating [< L. 
cognominatus, pp. of cognominare, furnish with 
a surname, < cognomen, a surname: see cogno- 
men.] To give a cognomen or surname to; 
nickname. 

Under tills eminent man, whom in Greek I cognominated 
(lycloiis diphrCIates (Cyclops the charioteer), 

He Quineny, Eng. Mall Coach, 

cognominate (kog-nom'i-n&t), a. [< L. cogno- 
nnnatus, pp. : see the verb.] Being or used as 
a cognomen or surname ; sumamed, or having 
a cognomen. 

cognomination (kog-nom-i-nS'shon), n. [< L. 
cognominatio(n-), < cognominare; nee cognomi- 
nate.] A Humame ; a name given by way ot 
distinction: as, Alexander the Great. 


cognomine (kog-nom'i-ne), adv. [L., abl. of 
cognomen, cognomen.] By cognomen, 
cognosce (kog-nos'), v. ; pret. and pp. cognosced, 
ppr. cognoscing. [< L. cognoaeere, become ac- 
quainted with, know: see cognition, and cf. 
cognize.] I. trans. In Scots law, to inquire in- 
to or investigate, often in order to giving judg- 
ment in a cause. 

n. intrans. To adjudicate ; pronounce judg- 
ment. [Scotch.] 

Doth it ticluiig to IIS ... to eognozec upon bis (the 
king's] actions, or limit his pleasure? 

Drummond, Speech, May 2, 1689. 

COgnOBCencet (kog-nos'gns), n. [< NL. oogno- 
scentia, < L. cogno8cen{t-)s, ppr. of cognoaeere, 
know: see cognition.] Knowledge; the actor 
state of knowing. Dr. H. More. 
cognoscente, conoscente (it. pron. ko-nyd-. kfi- 
no-shen'te), n. ; pi. cognoscenti, conoscenti (-ti). 
[It,, prop, conoscente, prop. ppr. of conoaoere, 
< L. cognoaeere, know: see cognition.] A con- 
noisseur : most used in the plural. 

Ask a person of the most refined musical taste, on abso- 
lute cognoscente, if you please. 

W. Mason, Eng. Church Mustek, p. 77. 



oognotdbillty 

(kog-uGB-i-Wri-ti), ». [<cogwt8- 
TIjo quality of being oog- 

noaoible. [Bare.] 

The eo^uucibilUy of Ood nianifect. 

Barrow, The Creed. 

cognoscible (kog-noB'i-bl), a. [< LL. cognosci- 
bfke, < L. coj/nosccre, know : see cognosce and 
cognition.^ 1. Capable of being known. 

fti, hceauM) whataoevor U truly 
"jer. Taylor, Works (cd. 183.^ I. 723. 
2. Liable or Hubject to judicial investigation. 

No external act can paiMi upon a man for a crime that ie 
not coynoicMr. Jrr. Taylor, Works (e<l. 183f)), II. .31.3, 

OOgnOBCitlTOt (kog-noB'i-tiv), a. [Irreg. < L. 


1092 OObMlTe 

The law auppoeea that husband and wife eehoMt to- The lower angle of each frustule Is eoAerenf to the mld< 
gsther, even alter a voluntary separation has taken place die of the next one beneath. 

between them. Boutitr. "• Carpmter, Ulcroc., f aBL 

CObabitUlt (ko-hab'i-tant), n. [< LL. cohabi- 2. Connected; oonei^nt; having a nattiral or 
r. of cohabi'iare, dwell together: see due a^eement of parts; oonrocutive; logical: 


Is Kood HI 


tan{U)8, ppr. 
cohabit.'] One who dwells with another or in 
the same place. 

No small numlMsr of the Ilaiies became peaceable eohab- 
Hants with the Saxons In England. 

NalciffA, Hist. World. 111. 


said m things: as, a coA4»*cnf discourse. 

An unerring eye for that fleeting expression of the moral 
features of character, a perception of which alone makes 
the drawing of a coherent likeness possible. 

Lowell, Study Windows, p. 126. 
From the earliest times that men began to form any eo- 


-it^ivc. 

power 


cognoBCcrc, know (see cognize, cognosce), + 

The reg. form is cognitive.] Having the 
of knowing ; cognitive. 

An Inuate coynoecUine power. CudworfA, Morality, Iv. 1. 

cognovit (kog-nd'vit), n. [L., lit. he has ac- 
knowledged, 3d pers. sing. perf. ind. of cogno- 
Bcere, know, recognize : see cognition.] In law, 
an acknowledgment or confession by a defen- 
dant that the plaintiff’s cause, or a part of it, is 
just, wherefore the defendant, to save expense, 
suffers judgment to be entered without trial. 
More fully written cognovit actionem. 

OOg-rail (kog'ral), n. A rack or rail provided 
With cogs, ^aced between the rails of a rail- 
road-track, to enable a locomotive provided 
with cogged driving-gear to draw trains up ac- 
clivities too steep for ordinary methods of trac- 
tion. 

The rook or oog-rait lu the middle of the track is made 
of two angle-irons which have hutween them coin of one- 
oiid-a-uiiorter-lnch iron, accurately rolled to uniform size. 

lieience. 111. 416. 

OOgrodioncy (ko-gre'di-en-si), n. [< cogredient : 
see -enoy. ] In ma fit. , tile relation of cogrodient 
sets of variables. 

cogredient (kd-gre'di-eut), o. [< CO-1 4. *nrc. 
dient, the form in comp. (ef. ingredient, and L. 
eoHgredien(t-)8. ppr. of conaredi, come together : 
Beoeongresa) ot gradient, <. L. gradien{t-)s, ppr. of 

C ii, go : see gradient, grade."] Literally, com- 
togother : In math., said of a system of vari- 
ables subject to undergo linear transformations 
identical with those of another system of varia- 
bles. Thua, If when the varlahlen x, y arc transformed 
by the formtiloa 

a: = rtf -I- Ity 
j/ = cf + tfl). 


cohabitation (kd-hab-i-ta'shpn), n. [= F. co- herent fdca of It [the world) at all. Uiey began to guew to 
habitation = Bp. cohabitacion = Pg. cohabitacdo some way or other how it was that it all began, and how 
= It. ooabitazione, < liL. cohabitam{n-), < coha- it was all going to end. W. K. aifford, Uctures, 1. 191. 
bitare, pp. cohabitatm, dwell together : see co- 3. Observing due order, connection, or aiwnge- 
lialitf.J If. Tho act or state of dwelling to- mont, as in thinking or speaking; consistent; 
gethor or in the same place. consecutive : said of persons. 


Coff-wheel (Sptir*wheel). 


= rtf -)■ ft,' 

= rl -1- H, 

than the two sets are said to lie cogredient. 

00-guardian (kd-gftr'di-an), ». [< CO-1 -f- guar- 
dian.] A joint guardian. AVnf. 

OOgne, n. and r. Bee cog>*. 

OOgwaro (kog'wSr), n. [Etyra. imknown. Of. 
eogman.] A coarse narrow cloth like frieze, 
mentioned in the reign of Bichard II. and used 
by the lower classes in England up to the six- 
teenth century. 

OOg-wheel (kog'hwel), 
n. A wheel having 
teeth or cogs, nsed in 
transmitting motion 
by engaging tho cogs 
of another similar t^eel or of a rack ; a geared 
wheel, or a gear. The direction of the transmitted mo- 
tion is dotermTned by the position and angle of the circle 
of cogs. Cog-wheeU inclndc rag- or sprocket- and lantern- 
wheels, and are classifled as spur-, hovel-, and crowii- 
wheols, according to tho (Hisition of tho c<»g8. See these 
words. CoK-Wbeel respiration. Seme oscoy/i/ed breath- 
sound (which sco, under orealh-soutui). 

cog-wood ^kog'wiid), n, [< cog'^i + wood^.] A 
valuable tunbor-troe of Jamaica, which is im- 
perfectly known botanically. It has been re- 
rorred to Veanothm (Moroiylon. 

OOhabit (ko-hab'it), e. f. [= P. cohabiter = Bp. 
Pg, eohabitar = It. coabitarc, < LL. cohabitare, 
< L. CO-, together, + habitare, dwell: see co-l 
and habit, v., and cf. inltabit.] If. To dwell to- 
gether; inliaWt or reside in company or in the 
same place or country. 

That mankind hath very strong bounds to cohabit and 
concur in, other than mountains and hills, during his life. 

Donne, Letters, xxxvii. 


A cohabitation of tho spirit with flesh. 

Dr. H. More, Ooujectura Caballstica, p. 218. 

To this day 11722) they have not any one place ot eohab- 4, Suited ; fitted ; adapted ; agreeing. 
nation among them that may reasonably b^r tiie name imlruct my daughter how she shall persever, 

ot » town- Beverley, Vligtnla, i. f 64. ^hat time and place, with this deceit so lawful, 

2. The state of dwelling or living together as May prove coherent. Shak., All’s Well, Hi. 7. 

husband and wife: often with roforoneo to per- 6, Ip hot., sometimes used for connate. 
sons wlio are not legally married^ and usually, coberentific (ko-her-eii-tif'ik), a. [Irreg. < L, 
but not always, implying sexual intercourse. cohceren{t-)8, coherent, -b -ficus, < facere, make.] 
cohabiterf (k^habM-t6r), w. A cohabitant. Causing coherence, [Bare.] 

Cohabiters of the same region. Cohesive or coherentifie force. Coleridge. 

Hobbes, tr. of Thucydides, iv. coherently (ko-her'ent-li), adv. In a coherent 
coheir (k6-5r'), n, [< co-t + heir, after L. coheres, manner ; with’ due connection or agreement of 
colweres, < co-, together, + heres, hares, > ult. E. parts ; with logical sequence, 
heir.] A joint heir ; one who has, or has a right it is a hlstoiy in wldch none of the events follow one 
to, an equal or a definite share in an inheri- anotliur coherently. Buckle, Olvlltzatlon, I. 111. 

tanco with another or others. COherltOT (ko-lier'i-tor), n. [< co-1 + heritor.] 

I am a queen, and eo-heir to this country, A joint heritor or heir ; a coheir. 

The sister VhUh 11 3 bontecost to reserve for 

FUteher(and another), FaUo One, li. 3. eokeritnrs of the doom to liecome coherUors of the 

The heir was not nouessarlly a alnglc person. A group blessedness reserved for the human “eons of perdition ”? 
of imrsoiis, considered in law as a single unit, might sue- N. A. Itev., CXXVI. 842. 

An,. “IsrtWUty (W-hS-Al-Ml'i-a), n. [< MM.: 

oohelMMftWlr'e.),,. Kc-l-fW... S.e 

mkar.] X joint hnire.* ; « tomiUe who Bh»r™ coheSWo (kf-ho'hi-biro. [U-. ooteohA, pp. oj 
cXre^(k^> cohere, + dble.f Capable of cohe- 

ir. cx>het 

pp. hofiiis, stick^ctoave: see heMtaJc And cf odl e^cohmio(^-),"< 'co'hm>er^ o~p. Mhmus, 'stick "t^ 
here, mhere.] 1. To sLck, or stick together; t^er: see cohere,] 1. ’file act or state of co- 
cleave; be united; hold fast, as one thing to Eering, uniting, or stieking together; speoifloal- 
another, or parts of the Bame mass, or two sub- j the state in which, or tlie^force by 

stances that attract each other. .^hichf the molecules of tho same material arh 

Cohesion is mmiifosto.i by two surfaces of glass, which bound together, 80 as to form a continuous ho- 
if ground exceedingly smooth and placed ill contact, will 

cohere rtrmly. A. DanieU Priu. of Pliys., p. 229. mogeneous mass, i hls force acte sensibly at Insensl- 

AI L A A. hie distances -that is, when the particles of matter which 

2. To bo well connected or coherent; follow it unites nro placed in apparent conUct At insensible dls- 
regularly in the natural or logical order; be toucus it Is a much gruatcr, ut sensible distances a much 
suited in connection, as the parts of a dis- 


course, or as arguments in a train of reason- 
ing. — 3. To suit; befitted; agree. 

Had time coher'd with place, or place with wishing. 

Shak., M. for M., Ti. 1. 

coherence, coherency (ko-her'ens, -on-si), «. 

[= F, coherence =s Bp. Pg. rxtherenria = It. co- 
erenza, < L. cohevrentia, < cohwren{t-}8, ppr. of 


the law of variation of tlio latter. It iiiiites the particles 
of a homogeneous body, and Is thus dUtlngiiished from 
adhesUm, which takes place between Oie molecules of dif- 
ferent masses or siibstances, as between fluids and solids, 
and from chemical attraction, which unites the atoms of a 
molecule together. 'The jaiwer of cohesion in a body is es- 
timated l)v tile force iiocessary to pull its parts asunder. 
In general, cohesion is most powerful among tlie particles 
of solid liodies, weaker among tliose of fluids, and least of 
oiitlrely wanting, In elastic fluids, as air and gases. 


^h^ere, stick toother: seecahere, ^f^ent.] 

1. The act or state of cohering; a sticking or tility, and in c^stalllxed bodies cleavage, are to be con- 

cleaving of one thing to another, or of parts of eldered properties dependent upon cohesion. The most 
the same hotly to each other, or a cleaving to- cohesion is 

gether of two bodies, as bjr tLe force of attrao- ii,,uVd to I gas. wldch ta effected by It!^ and f%^ief* 

tion. [In this sense cohesion is more common. ] 2 . In hot., the congenital union of one part mth 

Wlien two pieces of wood liave remained in contact and another. If tho parts arc similar, as two stamens, their 
at rest for some time, a second force besides friction re- union is specifically called coalescence; If dissimilar, as 
sists tlielr separation : the wood is couipressihle, tlie siir- calyx and ovary, It is styled adnation. 
faces come closely into contact, and Uie coAerenoe due to 3_ Connection; dependence; affini ty; ooher- 

this cause must he overcome before motion commences. rxT tl -1 •' ’ 

Jt. S. Ball, Exper. Mechanics, p. 70. 
view of tho nature of tho labelluiii explains Its largo 
... niidespecially the manner of its eoAsrencs to the 
column, unlike that of the other petals. 

Darwin, Fertll. of Oi^ids by Insects, p. 2.38, 

The United States to-day cling together with a coAerency 
far greater than tho eoheretwy of any onlliiary federation 

or league. J. Ftske, Amer. Fol. Ideas, p. 00. ... »..« ...w 

„ .. , , A. j j j breath, and eleetrw cohesion figursf. It was found by C. 

2. Bmtable connection or dependence, proceed- Tomlinson, an Engllsli phyalcUt, Kat a drop of liuuid, aa 

ing from the natural relation of part-s or things of oil or alcohol, spreads itself out on tlie surface of water 
to each other, as in the parts of a discourse or ® definite figure, the flmire differing with each 

« . ’ . . ' fluid dmnned on the water ! amf he ■■imraaleH «hal. thU 


1™* 


ence. [Now rare in this sense.] 

Ideas that have no natural cohesion. 


Locke. 


tile parts together. Stillingjteet, Benuous, Tl. L 

Ooheslon flguras, a class of figures produced by the at- 
traction of liquids for other lluuids or solids with which 
they are In contact, and divided into surface, submersion. 


I, Walton, Complete Angler, p. I 
Specifically — 2. To dwell or live together as 
husband and wife : often with reference to per- 
sons not legally married, and usually, but not 
always, implying sexual intercourse. 


of any system ; consistency. 

Little needed the Princes and potentates of the earth, 
wtileh way soever the Oospel was spread, to study ways 
how to make a coherence between the Chiirchee polltle and 
theirs. Milton, Reformation to Eng., il. 

coherent (ko-her'ent), a. [ss P. eoh&rent = Sp. 
Pg. coherenie = it. coerente, < L. cohceren{t-)s, 
ppr. of cohwrere, stioli togetner, cohere: see co- 
here.] 1. Bticking, or sticking together; oleav- 


fliiid dropped on the water ; anil he suggested that U 
might be employed os a test for oils, etc. The same prin- 
ciple holds true with regard to liquids which, from greater 
specific gravity, sink slowly to the bottom in water, each 
liiiuid submerged forming a definite figure peculiar to it- 
self. Breath figures are produced by putting a drop of 
the Hqtild to be examined on a slip of mica and breathing 
on it, when again each fluid takes a distinct characterisUo 
sliape. Electric cohesion figures are produced by electrify- 
ing drops of various liquids placed on a pjate of glass.— 
llsMetlo ooheslon, that power by whioh two magnetic 
ImmIics adhere together, us iron to ajiiece of lodestone. 


ing, as tho parts of a body, solid or fluid, or as r 

0.0 boar or .ob.t«c« to Iiootbopi h-llorive. ol ,ilSp»r^ooi..to.j ^ I. Amr- 

well dusted vrfth the coherent poUen. quality of adhenng together, litereUy 

Darwin, Different Forms of Flowers, p. 90. or figuratively: as, cohesive foree. 



The T017 partr U ter more coAetiM than the Uberal 
DArty, ter more obedient to lU leader*, ter lea* diapoied 
tu break Into aectioiw, each of which think* and acte for 
ituelf. Prineeton lUv., IlL 60. 

2. Having the property of cohesion ; capable 
of ooheri^ or sticking; having a tendency to 
unite and to resist separation : as, a cohesive 
substance. 

Thu nests are built of strong eohetive clay. 

Sir J. E. TenntfU, Ceylon, II. 6. 

cohesively - h§ ' siv - li), ttdv. in a cohesive 

manner ; with cohesion. 

coheidveness (ko-he'siv-nes), n. The quality 
of being cohesive; the tendency to unite by 
(mhesion: cohosibility. 

coMbitt (ko-hib'it), v. t. [< L. oohibitus, pp. of 
cohibire (> Sp. Pg. oohibir), hold together, con- 
fine, restrain, < co~, together, + habere, hold : 

.see habit, and of. adhibit, inhioit, prohibifi To 
restrain; check; hinder. 

It was scarce possible to cohibit people's talk. 

Rogtr North, Lord Qullford, 1. 298. 

cohlbitiont (ko-hi-bish'on), n. ^ F. cohibition 
= 8p. cohibioion = Pg. oohibimo, < liL. cohi- 
biUohv-), < L. cohibere, restrain: see cohibit.'] 
Hindrance; restraint. North. [Bare.] 

cohlbitort (kd-hlb'i-tqr), «. [< cohibit + -or.] 
One who restrains. 

cohobate (kd'ho-b&t), v, t,: pret. and pp. coho- 
bated, ppr. cohobaUng, [< ML. cohobatua, pp. 
of cohobare (> P. cohober = 8p. Pg. cohoba^, 
redistil; prob. of Ar. origin.] In phar., to re- 
distil from the same or a similar substance, as 
a distilled liquid poured back upon the matter 
remaining in the vessel, or upon another mass 
of similar matter. 

The eohobated water of rue can nover be sufflclently rec- 
ummended for tlie cure of the falling sickness, the hysteric 
posaluu, for expelling poison, and promoting of sweat and 
pumpiration. P. Shaw, ('neniistry, xvl, 

cohobation (ko-h^-bfi'slmu), n. [sr F. cohoba- 
tion ss Sp. cohobacion =a Pg. cohoba^, < ML. as 
if *cohobaHo{n-), < cohobare, redistil : see coho- 
bate,'] The operation of cohobatiug. 

Sub. What's eoAotaf tun f 
Pace. 'Tis the pouring on 

Your aqua rogis, and then drawing him olf. 

To the trine circle of the seven spheres. 

B. Jonmn, Alchemist, li. 1. 

cohobator (ko'hp-bfi-tor), n. [< cohobate + -or.] 
A device in which or liy means of which coho- 
bation is effected. 

cohoes (kp-hoz'), n. A name given to the sal- 
mon by the half-breeds of British Columbia. 

cohog (ko'hog), n. [Amer. Ind.] The round 
clam, Venus meroenarta. Also quahog, quahaug. 


cohoot, COhOWt. n. A kind of petrel, probably 
a shearwater of the genus Puffinus. 

o called from his voice, a night bird, be- 
, :i the Rooks. 

I Clark*, Four English Plantations (1670), p. 22. 

cohorn, n. See coehorn. 
cohort (ko'hdrt), n. [= F. cohorte s= Sp. Pg. 
cohorte = It. coorte = t>. Q. Dan. kohorte = 8w. 
kohort, < L. cohor(t-)a, a cohort, division of an 
army, company, train, retinue of attendants, 
any multitude, prop, a multitude inclosed, 
being the same word as cohor(t-)8, often contr. 
cor{t-)s, a place inclosed, an inclosure, yard, 
pen, court, > ult. E. court, q. v.] 1. In Bom. 
antiq., an Infantry division of the lenon, insti- 
tuted as a regular body by Marius, though the 
name was used before his time with a loss defi- 
nite signification, its original strength was .800 men, 
but, the cohort becoming the tactical unit of the army, the 
effective number was raised almost immediately to 600, or 
perhaps to 600, and remained practically the same until 
the end of the empire. The name was also given to bodies 
of auxiliary troops of the same strength, not necessarily 


eohortatlo&t (ko-hdr-tft'shon), n. [< L. eohor- 
tatio(n-), < cohortare, pp. cohortatus, exhort, < 
CO-, together, + hortari, exhort: see hortation, 
and cf. exhort, delMrt.] Ehdiortation ; encour- 
agement. E. Phillips, 1706. 

COhortatlve (kd-h6r't^tiv), a. and n. [< NL. 
cohortativus, < L. cohortatus, pp. of cohortari, 
encourage, etc.: see cohortaiion.] I, a. In 
Heb. gram., noting exhortation or encourage- 
ment. Anpliod to a tense which la a lengthened form of 
the imperfect (otherwise known as the future) tense, lim- 
ited almost entirely to the first person, and generally 
capable of Iwing rendered by prefixing ‘let me’ or ‘lot 
us to the verb. Sometimes colled the paragoi/ic future, 
because formed by the addition of a parogogic letter (//«). 

II. n. Tho cohortative tense. 

COhoBb (ko-hosh'), n. [Amer. Ind.] A name 
in the United States of several plants which 
have been used medicinally, (a) Cimieifuga race- 
mom, the black cohosh, (h) AcUta ipuuiia, var. rubrn, 
atid A. aiba, respectively the red and the white cohosh. 
See cut under Aetcea. (e) CaulophyUum thalictroidet, the 
blue cohosh. 

Cohowf, n. See cohm. 

coif (koif), n. [Early mod. E. also quoif, qui/e; 
< ME. coif, < OF. coife, coiffe., F. coiffe 

= Sp. cojia = I^. coifa = It. cuffia, < ML. cofia, 
eofea, cofa (> Pr. cofa), cuphiu, etc., prob. < 
MHG. kuffe, kupfe, OHO. chuppa, enuppha, a 
cap worn under tho helmet, < OHO. chuph, 
choph, MHG. G. ko^, the head: see eop'^, cup.] 
1. A cap fitting close to *’ 


2. Figuratively, the calling or 
ter : as, a brother of the eoif. 


illty 01 „ , _ , 

tprura, the sllngers; eohorte* sagittariorum, tl 
See Ugion. 


I bowmen. 


Hence — 2. A band or body of warriors in gen- 
eral. 

With him the cohort bright 
Of watchful cherubim. Milton, P. L., xl. 127. 
'The Assyrian came down like a wolf on the fold, 

And his cohort* were gleamins In purple and gold. 

Byron, Dertruotlon of Sennacherib. 

8. In some syatems of botanical and zofiloncal 
classification, a large- group of no definitely 
fixed grade, in soClogy it is usually Intermediate be- 
tween a family and-an order; In botimy It la usually a 
STMe next blglwr than an order, but Inferior to a class. 
AHtanct hM bMB naad la tb* botanlcsl sense. 


IIOWU. BOO My, 

, „ the head, and 

forming to its shape. The name is especially given 
to tile following head-covurings worn during the mlddlu 
ages ; (a) A cap reseiublltig a modem night-eap, tied un- 
dor the chin, and reprusonted as worn by both sexes Imtii 
in and out or doors. In the chase and other activu occupa- 
tions, as early as the twelfth century. 

Within the Castle were six Ladles cloathed in Rnsset- 
Satin, laid all over witli Leaves of flold ; on their Heads 
Co{f* and CatM of Ould. Bal-sr, Chronicles (1610), p. ‘255. 
(6) A cap like the calotte or skull-cap, usually of lawn, 
retained untit the common iutrmluctiun of the wig, espe- 
cially as the head-dress of barristers. 

They cared ff<ir no eojife* that men of court vsyn. 

But nievcd many maters that man neuer thuuxte. 

iliehard the RtdeU**, 111. 320. 

Sergeants at law ... are called sergeants of the eoif, 
from the lawn eoif they wear on their heads under their 
caps when they ore created. Jacob, Iaw Diet. (1729). 
(c) A skull-cap of leather or of stuif, apparently wadded, 
made of many thicknesses, or,provlde<l with a thickened 
rim or edge (see bourrtlei), worn un<ler the camall to pre- 
vent the links of tho chain-mail from wounding the head 
wlien struck, or to prevent tl>e heavy steel headpiece from 
pressing too heavily upon the head. 

> ■> ”• ; or rank of a barris- 

Addison, 

Tho readers in tlie Inns of Court appear to have been 
grave professors of the law, often enjoying the dignity of 
tlio eoff, and selected (or their learning and legal acqulre- 
menu. N. and Q., 7th sor.. III. 83. 

3. In armor; (a) A cap of chain-mail or of 
bozantod or scale armor, usually distinct from 
the oamail, and worn over it as an additional 
defense, or to cover the top of the head when 
the camail reached only about to the ears. 
Also called coif of mail, cap of mail, mail coij', 
and coitfe-dc-mailiea. (ft) The camail itself, (c) 
A skull-cap of steel, worn over the oamail, or 
perhaps in some cases worn under the camail, 
or mail coif. Also called coif of plate, coiffe-de- 
fer, cervelidre, and secret. — 4. A lignt cap of 
lace, worn by women at the present day. 

She was clad In a simple robe of linen, witli n white fichu, 
and a coiffe or head-dress of lace. 

FoHnighUy Rev., N. ft., XLII. 288. 
OoifofmalL ftameas«o(T, 8(a).— Coif of plate. Same 
os eoif, 8 (<!).— To take or receive the coif, to im admit- 
ted to the bar. [Eng.] 

I am not sure as to the particular inn with which he 
(Densylll was associated, but he received the coif in Mi- 
clmclmas Toriii, 1531. N. and Q., 7th ser., IV. 76. 

coif (koif), V. t. [< coif, n.] To cover or dress 
with or as with a coif. 


COiffe-de-fer (kwof'dA-fer'), «. A coif of plate. 
See coif, 3 (c). 

colffe-de-mailles (kwof'd6-mar), n. A eoif of 
mail. See coif, 3 {a). 

ooiffetto (kwo-fet'h n. [F. "coiffette, dim. of 
coiffe ; see coif.] Diminutive of coif in any of 
its senses. 

coiffure (koif'to; P. pron. kwo-fiir'), «. [< F. 
coiffure, < eoiffer, arrange the head-dress, < 
coiffe, head-dress : see ood.] A head-dress ; the 
manner of arranging or dressing the hair. 

BrantOme dwells with rapture on the elegance of her 
costume, the matchlese taste in It* arrangement, and the 
perfection of her eoiffure. PreteoU. 

Colf'Sknllti ft* I'be top of an armet or tilting- 
helmet; tne piece which covered the sknU. 
Compare timber*. 


ooU 

coign, coigne^ (koin ), n. [Old spelling of 
1; in thb sense now usually written quoin,] 
A comer; aooin or quoin; a projecting point. 
See quoin. 

Sec you yond’ coi(rn o 

ftiinatting down In any sheltered eoigne of street or 
square. Lathrop, Spanish Vistas, p. 10, 

Coign of vantage, a position of advantage for observing 
or operating. 

No jutty, frieze, 

Htiltreso, nor coign* qf vantage, but this bird 

Hath mmle his i)endcnt boil. Shak., Macbeth, I. 6. 

eoigne^, coigny (koin, koi'ui), n. [Also coign, 
coyne; repr. Ir. coinnimh (mfiweak), protection, 
ontortainraent ; of. coinnim, a guest.] In Ire- 
land, formerly, tho custom of landlords quarter- 
ing themselves upon their tenants at pleasure. 
The term appears to have been applied also to 
the forcible billeting of others, as of soldiers. 

By the woord Cougnge is understood mans-raeate ; but 
how the Woord U derived is very hard to tell : some say of 
coynu, because they used commonly In theyr Coygnye* not 
only to take meate, but coync also: and that taking of 
mony was specially ment to Ite pruiiiblted l>y that fttat- 
ute ; but I think rather that this woord Coignye is derived 
of the Irish. Spencer, State of Ireland. 

The practice of coign and livery, so rightly condemned 
hv the English when resorted to by tho natives, was re- 
vived, but it had tho Immediate effect of producing rebel- 
lion. IT. S. Gregg, Irish Hist, for Eng. Readers, p. 89. 
eoigne^, coigny (koin, kol'ni), V. i . ; pret. and 
pp. cmgned, ooignied, ppr. coigning, coignying. 
^Iso coyne, coynie, etc, ; < eoigne^, coigny, n.] 
To quarter one’s self on another by force ; live 
by extortion. [Irish,] 

Thougli they came not armed like soldiers to be cessed 
upon me, yet their purpose was to coynie upon me, and to 
eat nio out of house and home. 

1. Bryekett, CIril Life, p. 187. 
coiU (koil), V. [ME. not found (but see cullt) ; 
< OF. coiltir, also ouillir, cuclUr (> E. cuU^, P. 
cueillir, gather, pluck, pick, cull, = Pr. ooillir, 
cuelhir = Sp. coger s= Pg. colher = It. cogliere, i 
1 j. coUigerc, conligere, gather together, pp. col- 
Icctus (> E. collect; see collect), < com-, toge- 
ther, + legcre, gather: see legend,] I, trans. 
It. To pick; clioose; select.— 2t. To strain 
through a cloth. — 3t. To gather into a narrow 
compass. Doyle, — 4. To gather into rings one 
above another; twist or wind spirally: as, to 
coil a rope ; a serpent coils itself to strike. 

Our conductor gather’d, as he stepp’d, 

A clue, which careful in his hand he cnitd. 

GUmr, Athenald, xlx. 

6. To entangle as or as if by coiling about. 

And pleasure eoil thee In her dangerous snare. 

T. Edward*, Canons of Criticism, xxxtv. 
n. intrans. To form rings, spirals, or convo- 
lutions; wind. 

They coil'd and swam, and ev’ry track 
Was a fiash of golden fire. 

Coleridge, Ancient Mariner, Iv. 
Down ’mill the tangled roots of tilings 
That eoU about the central fire. 

Loweli, The Miner. 


COll\(koil), B. [< coin, V.] 1. A ring 

whlob a pliant body, as 


,, „ series 

of rings or spirals into V ■ ' ‘ 
a rope, is wound ; hence, such a form in a l^dy 
which is not pliant, as a steel car-spring. 

The wild grape-vtnea that twisted tlieir coil* from tree 
to tree. Irving. 

Specifically — 2. An electrical conductor, as a 
copper wire, when wound up in a spiral or other 
form : as, an induction-co»7 ; a resistance-coif. — 
3. A group or nest of pipes, variously arranged, 
used as a radiator in a steam-heating apparatus. 
— Branoblal coil fteubrancAtaf. -nemuho(m(naut.), 
a coll of rope in which each turn is laid down Hat on the 
deck, forming a sort of mat. 

COil^ (koil), n. [Prob. Celtic : < Gael, and Ir. 
goill, war, fight, Gael, goil, boiling, fume, bat- 
tl^ rage, fuiy; coileid, stir, movement, noise; 
< Glaol. goil, Ir. goil-aim, boil, rage.] Stir; dis- 
turbance; tumult; bustle; turmoil; trouble. 

I am not worth tliis coil that’s made for me. 

Shak., K. John, ii. 1. 
Why make alt this eoil about a mere jicriodicai essayist T 
Whipple, &s. and Rev., I. 80. 
He shall nut his brain encumber 
With the eoil of rhythm and number. 

Emereon, Merlin, 1. 

Here’s a eoil raised, a pother, and for what ? 

Browning, Ring and Book, II. 271. 
[In the following quotation the moaning Is uncertain ; It 
Is explained a* ^ther ‘ turmoil, bustle, trouble ’ (which Is 
the sense employed in all other case* where Shakspere has 
used the wordl or ‘that which entwines or wraps around,' 
that Is, the body. 

To sleepi perchance to dream;— ay, there’s the rub; 
For in that sleep of death what dreams may come, 
When we have ihuffled off this mortal eoil, 

Most give us panse. Shak., Hamlet, UL LI 



coll 1094 oQliilioritaiice 

coil* (koin, n. rE.di»l. A hen- 3Su^w"d;BSS“!^Prto&"of^^ 

coop. Also called fccn-coi/. [Prov. loig.] <y<ion<a, cotonki, cotonea, a quince. iSroma late clule exprwwed liy * formuu^l coincidence, 

coll* (koU), n. [E. dial., var. ot ool^, q. t.] form of «rf». namely guine, quyne, is derived comdoency (kddn'si-den-si), n. Coincidenoe. 
A cook, as of hay ; a haycock. the present E. form quince : me wince, codiniac, WarburUm. [ftare.] 

0 bonny, bonny, tang the bird, quiddanyA A quince. Rom. of the Rose. coincident (ko-in'si-dent), a. and n. [s P. eo- 

j IT COlnable(koi na-bl),a. [<co<nr,r.,-l-^lfl.] Ca- incidcnl = 8p.' Pg. It. coiiwsidenle, < ML. *<J0i«<5»- 
CUrk Saunden ((,hlld a Ballada, IL 824X pable of being oonverted into coins. denft-lsjnpr. ot*ooineidere, coincide : see oo<n- 

ooillont. coilonf, coiUent, n. See oa«ion. coinage (koi'n&i), n. [<c^ni + -«flfe.] l.The ^ I. a. 1. Occupying the same place in 
ooil-plate (koil'plat), n. A plate having hooks act, art, or process of making coins.— 2. Com ; gpace, or the same position in a scale or series ; 
or rings by means of which it sustains the money coined ; pieces of metal stamped by coinciding, in iieom two flguret 

...'.11a nt a mirliftf/.'r ni. on avonnoofni. fVio ■nt.t.nat. ailflin|.if.v for TIBM nn II (.ireillfttinir .t; ^ - 


an evaporator, the proper authority for use as a circulating 
medium. 

The archaic cotna of Magna Uracla have a local pculiar- 


horizontal coils of a radiator, 
or a condenser, etc. 

COln^ (koin), «. [< ME. cotfM, coy»«, ooigne, coin, 

money, < OP. coin, a wedge, stamp, coin, later Ity of fabric which dlatlngiilthi a them from the other eariy 
coinf/, corner, P. aHn, we%e, stamp, die usu- c.r. JV«efo».ArtandArch«oi..p.4od 

ally corner, Pr. cunh, coSh, cong = Sp. cuRo, 8- The charges or expense of coming money. 
— Ptf rutkhn — It imnin C h i*unpiui a. Cheapneat of in EtigUnd, where it cotU nothing, 

is often speUed coign (after later OF. coing, iJ^vention, fabrication. 
coign) or quoin.} 1. In arch., a comer or an 
angle. See quoin. 


Another, Icveld by the Leablan Squire, 

Deep vnder ground (fur the Koiindatlon) Jolni 
Well-pollaht Marble, in long uiasale Coini. 

nf Ikii Uartju^B Waiailrn < ' 


6 . That which is fabricated or produced. 


Shak., llumlet, ill. 4. 


>tviu.uK. Ill i/roiii., vnu ..su.c. a.e coiiicldcnt which 
everywhere Infinitely near to each otlier; but two 
coincident points often lie upon a definite right line, etc. 

When two sets of wave* are coitteident, the height of 
Uic wave or extent of vibration 1» doubled. 

Spottinvoodf, Polarisation, p. 81. 
2. Happening at the same time ; coexistent : 
with unm. 

Their tnteniattonal communication was greatly facili- 
tated by several useful inventions eoinoideiU imth this 
period. Preteott, Kci-d. and Iga., 11. 1. 

Sliskspcare, too, saw that in true love, as in fire, the 
utmost ardor is eoincideiU mth the utmost purity. 

Marg. Fuller, Woman in 19th Cent, p. 68. 

Ignorance and crime are not cause and eflteot ; they are 
eoiwuUnt results of the same cause. 

II. SfWtiMr, Social Statics, p. 879. 
8. Concurrent; exactly corresponding; in all 


SylvMter, tr. of l)u Bartaa'a Weeks, 11., The Magnificence. Brqnse Oolnua Act, an English statute of 1869 m and po„fnJmnhle • consistent 

J _ 28 Viet, c. 80), making the coinage laws applicable to respects coniormaoie , consistent. 

M. The Bpecino name given to various wedge- bronxe or mixed metal coins.— Comafe rano, the ratio Christianity teaclius nothing but wiiat is perfectly . . . 
shaped pieces used for different purposes, as — wliich expreuei the equivalence in value between gold and eoineident with the ruling principles of a virtuous man. 

E for raising or lowering a piece of ordnance ; ■'•''.e'' .unde/ the (then existing) mint law. Thus, in tlie South. 

for lojkfjg ,. prioteV'form; («) for ."“rSlS AM H. ». Aoooourroooo ;.ooin.ideno6. [lUroO 

casks in their places, as on board a ship. «« 16.988 pounds of silver. The eoinage ratio is Intended I.ay wisdom on tliy valour, on thy wisdom valour, 
Bee quoin. — 8. A die employed for stamping (except for subsidiary coins)! where bimetallism la desired, For these are mutual „ , 

money. Hence 4 A piece of metal, as gold, to be identical with the average commercial ratio ; If this Middleton and Uowley.WorXA Tost utTormt*. 

eivor, ooppor, or.oomo .Uov, .convorWd into 

money by impressing on It ofBcially authorized theooiiiageratiowntftxeifatwtoi. but tills undervalued »'■' + Pertaining to, charaotertzed 

marks, fibres, or oharaoters : as, gold coins; a gold and it disappeared from circulation ; in i&si tlic ratio by, or of the nature of coincidence or a coinci- 
oonner coin ; counterfeit coins. wm changed to 18.002 to l. and in 1887 to 15.988 ‘ " 


i, hut denee ; happening at or about the same time 

of aubsTdrarymid abrliZl “ 

dumonctlxed. Since tliat related. 


copper coin ; counterfeit coins. 

Whanne the piiple aposed (questioned) hym of a peny in circulation (except In thol 

the temple, , , i, , .u coins) until 1878, when it w 

And god askede of hem wha* [whose] was the eoynM. date the fall in the value of silver has brouglit the com- I have myself . . . noted a consldorshle number of 

Piert Plowman (i.), II. 46. merolalratlo(i89e)downtoabout.‘i8tol.— Freeoolnage. very striking cotneidenfol dreams. 

6. Collectively, coined money ; coinage ; a par- See.frs«.— Oarbllns the coinage. See garble. N. and Q., eth ser., X. s&s. 

tioular quantity or the general sup^y ot me- coiH-agaoirt»r (koin^sdr^tftr), n. A machine coincidentally (ko-in-si-den'tal-i), adv. In a 
tallic money: as, a large stock of coin; the or clonoe for separating coins according to thoir coincident manner ; with coincidence, 
onrrent coin of the realm. .. a Cot'ncWsnfoHjy with these changes, an active fermenta- 

coin-balance (koin baHans), M. A yeryaocu- tlon U excited. Biology, v. 

Shak., 1 hen. iv., ii. 2. rate and sensitive balance for weighing coins. Tn n. nnin. 

6. Figuratively, anything that serves for pay- r- ®*‘^®*^* maimer; with coincidence.' 

meat, requital, or recompense. p coil^i4ir — it ct^nci^cre < ML *coincidc^ Now it is certain that two different imiidlngs . . . could 

The loss of present advantage to llesh and blood Is repaid f T not tie coincUiently erectoii on a site tliat would certainly 

in a nobler eofn. Ilammtnd, Fundamentals. togetnor, -r tncMCre. fall on, \ i», on, not sufllco in lU dimensions for more than one of the two. 

7 FFl The clock of a stocking _ Arvaniiin + cad^re, fall t 8oe cadent and incident.} 1. To A. and Q., 6th ser., X. 462. 

oolxi: *oA»T/o«d(c.-Oolu-oup,ametalcuportarIkard occupy the same place in space, tho samo point coincider (k6-in-8i'd6r), n. One who or that 
in which coins at sliver or gold arc inserted, in the bottom, or period in time, or the same position in a scale which coincides or concurs. 

•Ides, or cover, as oriminonu.- Current coin, coin in or series: as, a temperature of 25® on the cen- coin-counter (koin'koun"t6r), n. A mechani- 
ranwt V- ‘jf rt^e onlf keilitating the counting of coins, 

pressed by the mint in acconiance with statute. Any per- Fatoonhoit; the rise of the church coin- A common coln-counter is a flat tray haying a fixed num- 

son who defaces coin of the United States, or foreign coin ctdes with the decline Of the Koman empire. ber depressions on the surface. By throwing the coins 
tliat posses current in tlio United States, is punishable by If the equator and Uio ecliptick hail evindded, it would 

law.-Obsldlonal coins, coins of various base metals, haverenderedtheaimualrevolutionoftbeearthqiilteusc. of pieces caii bo coimta^ 

■truck in liesieged places, as a substitute for current money, less. Z>r. O. C'Aiq/ne, Fhil. Prin. of Natural Religion | 26. COllltUCailt (KO-in tU-Kant), a. ana n. CO-i + 
-T?_P^.oneIn WB Owncpm, totr^^^ 3 ^ To concur; agree; correspond exactly : as, "'rfmanf; = F. coindlmwf, etc.] l a. Fur- 

the judges did not coincide in opinion ; that did Rishing an additional symptom or ludicatlou; 
in. . .j confirming other signs or indications: ““ » on. 


u treated you ; give lilm tit for tat. 

I was aciiualiited with the danger of her disposition; , 
' ' ‘ Bi«»< in her own coin. 

Ford, TlsPlty, Iv. 1. 
COin^ (koin), V. [< ME. coynen, coignen ; from the . 


li of good ratiocination 


indicant symptom, 
n. n. A coindica 


T '/r«,« 1 (kO-iu ' Sl- dOOS), fl. [= F. CTtWCt-^ COindlCatiOXl (ko-in-di-ka'sW), TO. [< 

noun.] I, trans. 1. To stamp and convert ognee =: Sp.Fg. coincidencia zs It. coincidensa, indication; = F. coindioation, etc.} A 


;< CO-1 + 
conour- 


minter; 

There is reason to believe tliat the reproach against 
Frederick of being a fjdse coiner arose from his adopting 


into money; mint: as, to coin gold. ^ *c<mci^Uia, < *coinciden(t-)8: see coin- rent indication, sign, or symptomr 

The kynges side salle be the hede, * Ids name written, cident.} 1. The fact of being coincident, or of COiner (koi'nOr), w. 1. One who stamps coins; 
Thecroyce side, was occupying the same place in space or the same a minter; a maker of money. 

n m IT- -■ -I A position in a scale or series; exact correspou- 

a. To make by coming metals : said of money. position : as, the coincidence ot equal 

He caused the I.aws of England to lie executed in Ire- triangles, 
land, and Money to be ootniHf there according to the ... .t. 

Weight of English Money. Rater, Chronicles, p. 74. . The want of exwt eo4»«!iitan« betwwn these t^^ 
a, m . , riT ■ -1 Is an inherent arithmetic Imperfection in the musical scale. 

8t. To represent on a coin. [Rare.] Whewell. 

That emperor whom no religion would lose, Constantino, 2. A happening at the same time or existence 
/hat enij^ror was eoieud praying. Ponne, Sermons, xl. during the same period; contemporaneousness. 


the l^tcru device of plating copper pieces to p 


for 


Bpecifloally — 2. A maker of base or counter- 
feit coins ; a counterfeiter. 


4 . To make; fabricate; invent: as, to ootn 
words. 


My fatlier w 
When I was stamp d ; l. 
Made me a counterfeit. 


I know not where 
ne coitwr with his tools 
Shak., Cymbellne, 11. 6. 


When A Is constantly happening, and also B, the occur- q . 
rcncc of A and B at the aaine moment U a mere coinci- S. An inventor or maker, as of words. 

detwe, which may be casualty. . , , ^ ^ ^ Dionysius a coiner of etymologies. Camden, I ..... 

Rs Morgan, Budget of Paradoxe., p. 280. coinhabltant 0^6-in-hab'i-tant), n. [< co-1 + 
Hence-3. Concurrence; agreement in circum- inhabitant.} One who dwells ^th aiother or 
stance, character, eto. ; more pr less exact cor- others. Dr. H, I' 


Some tale, some new pretext, he daily coined 
To soothe his sister and delude tier mind. 

Dryden, .Enold, i. 484. 

6. In ftn-warA», to weigh and stamp (tin blocks). , , , _ vtucto. x^/. «. 

[Cornwall.]— To coin money, figuratively, to make rcspondenco generally, or an instance of exact colnbabittQg (k6-in-hab'i-t'ing), n. [< oo-i- + 
money rapidly; be very successful in business. correspondence; especially, accidental or in- inhabiting.} A dwelling together- i ’ 

and in III •» w«re i-ni«inn nuinxu cnnaitminan ! Moidental acreement : ’ 


The owner* of horses and mules were coining money, 
lie to the fair-ground. 

». IParncr, Roundabout Journey, p. 199. 


cideutal concurrence; accidental a«eement: jug. Muton 
as, the coincidence of two or more opinions. coiuiere (kd^in-her'), « 


; a cohabit- 


i. jy Iiarrirr ivuuiiuBuoul vouniev ii iiw ' „ - ■ PTet. and pp. COiff- 

TT yif’ Tiiinf I* tjiero not a tfue eo4»ieid««»* between commutstlve her ed, mr. coinhering. [< eo-^ + inhere.} To 

. . . ... -. The very concurrence and erinoidenes of so many evl- 1“® _ 

denoea . . . carriea a great weight. Sir M. Bale. We can justify the postulation of two different aub- 

ditiona.- Point Of oolBoUUnoe, a print wbera two or ttMentonce.] Jomt inheritanoe. 


ing! 

money; be coinable. [Rare.] 

Their metal is so soft tliat it will not coin withont alloy 
to harden IL Dryden, Epick Poetry. 

COin^, n. [ME., < OF. coin, coing, mod. F. ceting 
S3 Pr. oodoing s It. codogna, cotogna, < ML. 
*codoniiwn,*codonia, eoUmeum, cotonea, etc., var. 



at m UUe to a eotnAaritoM* 

Jtr. Taglor, WorlM(ed. 1836), It. 406. 
coinharltor (^inier'i-tfir), n. [< oo-i + 4i». 
heritor.'} A joint heir; a coheir. 
coining-J^BS (kol'ning-pres), n. A machine 
for striking or stamping coins, a aorew-prea*, 
worked by atmoepherlo pressure, was introduced for this 
purpose about 1661, superseding the old method of strik- 
litg coins by the hammer. It was subsequently much im- 
proved, but has been generally abandoned. The lever- 



_ worked by steam, invented by IThlhom in 1829, has 
. ,ji adopted in Etigland. In this press the blanks or 
disks to be stamped are placed between the dies by a me- 
clianical layer-on, and the pressure is then Imparted by a 
toggle-joint and a bent lever. A lever-press similar to 
that of Uhlhom in prinulple but dillerfug in construc- 
tion, Invented by Thonnelier, a Frenchman, is used in 
tlie tnlnte of the United States, 
coinless (koin'los), o. [< coiwl - 4 - .less.} Hav- 
ing no coin or money ; moneyloas ; pennilees. 
You . . . look'd for homage you deem'd due 
From eoinUtt bards to men like you. 

IF. Cofiibe, Dr. Syntax, 11. 7. 

colnQUisatet (ko-in'kwi-nat). v. t. [< L. eoin- 
quinatus, pp. of coinquinare (> OF. eoinquincr), 
p^ollute, < CO-, together, + inquinare, pollute.] 
To pollute ; defile. [Rare.] 

Tliat would eoinquitutte 
That would contaminate 
The Church's high estate. 

Skelton, Colin Clout, 1. 705. 
coill<ltliliationt(ku-in-kwi-na'8hon), n. [< OF. 
coinquinaHon, < LL. coinquinati6\n-), < L. coin- 


qmnare, pollute : see eoinquinate, 
pollution. [Rare.] 

Coinquinalion [F.], a coinquinatinn or colnqulndting ; n 
soyling, deftling, polluting ; defaming. Cutijraoe. 

Vntil I make a second inundation 
To wash thy purest Fame's coinquination 
And make ft lit for flnall conflagnitlon. 

DavUn, OommendaPiry I’ooms, p. 14. 

coinstantaneous (kd-in-stan-ta'ne-us), a. [< 
co-i + instantaneous.} Happening at the same 
instant; coincident in moment of time. 

In the case of the prawn like cralxi, their movements 
were as eointtaTUaneout os in a regiment of soldiers. 

Dannin, Voyage of Beagle, I. 22. 

colnstantaneoiisly (ko -in - stan - ta'ne - US -li), 
adv. At the same moment; simultaneously. 
Darwin. 

coinsure (ko-in-shOr'), r. i . ; pret. and pp. coin- 
sured, ppr. coinsuring. [< co-f + insure.} To 
insure one’s life or one’s property together with 
others. 

An equitable method by which a eoineuring member 
could retire from the society when he ceased to need fur- 
ther Insurance. jV. A. Rev., CXIJII. 144. 

COintt, o- [ME., also quoint, quaint, quaint, > 
mod. E. quaint, q. v.] A Midalo English form 
of quaint. 

COintense (kS-ui-tens'), a. [< co-i + 4nf<m«6.] 
Of the same intensity as another ; equally in- 
tense. 

Two sensations that are like in kind can be known 
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veil; tpecifloally, a scarf worn pendent from 
the head-dress by women in the thirteenth cen- 
tury. — S. A similar veil or kerehief worn by a 
knight pendent from hie helmet, as if bestowed 
by his lady ; henoe, any favor of like character 
worn at a tournament, etc. — 3. In heraldic rep- 
resentations, drapery falling from the helmet 
in folds and curves : a common mode of heral- 
dic decoration in the fifteenth century and 
later. See lambrequin and mantlina. 

COill'Verse (ko-in-vers'), a. [< 00 -^ -i- inverse.} 
In gcom., two points inverse to each other with 
ro^rd to two given circles are said to be coin- 
verse to either circle. 

coir, COire (kir), n. [Formerly cofr, cayar ; = 
Pg. Cairo, < Malayalam kdyar (= Tamil Tcayaru, 
kayiru), rone, cord, < kayaru, be twisted.] The 

f trepared fiber of tho husk of the cocoannt. it is 
wlsled into coarse yarn for making ropes, matting, etc. 
Cordage made of this material roU in fresh water and 
snaps In frost, but It is strengthened l>y salt water, is very 
buoyant and clastic, and is thus in some respects prefera- 
ble to hemp for marina uses, especially in cases requiring 
a rope that will float. 

ooistrilf (kois'tril), «. [Early mod. E. also 
coystril, coystrel ; perhaps connected with OF. 
coustilUcr, a soldier armed with a dagger, < 


//. kpencer, Prin. of Psychol., I Set. 
COintenslon (ko-in-ten'shpn). n. [< co-1 + in- 
tension.} The condition of oeing of equal in- 
tensity with another. 

In comparing simple states of consciousness that are 
alike in kind, we olwervo their relative intensities. If their 
Intensities are equal, they roust he called colntense ; and 
tho equality of their Intensities is eointension. 

li. Speneer, Prin. of Psychol., f 862. 
colnt aagit y (kd-in-ten’sl-ti), n. [< eointense, 
after intensity.} Same as cointension. H. Spen- 


ooustiUe, a sort of dagg^ < coustel, prop, coutel, 
also coltel, cullel, m<^ F. couteau, i MLi. cultcl- 
lus, a knife : see cutlass.} An inferior groom ; a 
lad. employed by the esquire to carry a knight’s 
arms; lienee, a mean paltry fellow. 


colt (koit), n. Same as quoit. 
coition (kq-ish'qn), n. [< L. C 0 itio(n-), a cora- 
uig together, a meeting, coition, < eoire, pp. coi- 
tus, come together, < co-, together, + ire, go : see 
go.} 1. A coming together; a meeting. Spe- 
cifically —3. Sexual congress; copulation. — 
Coition of '^6 moon, the potiuun ut tho moon when in 
the same sign and degree of tlie zodiac witli the sun. Ji. t). 
COituB (koM-tus), ».; pi. coitus. [L., a meeting 
(in this sense also oeetus), coition (in this sense 
only coitus), a meeting, assemblage (in this 
sense only ccetus: see eefei), < coire, come to- 
gether, meet : see coition.} Coition; sexual in- 
tercourse ; copulation. 

Oolx (ko'iks), n. [NL., < Or. arfif, an Egyptian 
variety of palm. Cf. cocoa.} A small genus of 
coarse moncecious grasses, of which one spe- 
cies, C. iMcryma, a native of eastern Asia, is 
found in gardens imder tho name of JoVs-tears. 
'file large, round, white, shining fruits have some resem- 
blance to heavy drops of tears ; hence its fanciful title. 
They are sometimes used for necklaces, bracelets, etc. 
cojoln (ko-ioin'), v. #. or f. [< co-1 +yoin. Cf. 
conjoin.} To join or associate. Shak. [^Rare.J 
COj^Oror (ko-jd'rqr), n. [< <ro-l + Juror!} One 
who swears to ahotheFs credibility, [Rare.] 
The solemn forms of oaths : of a compurgator, or coju- 
ror, which kind of oath was very much used by the Anglo- 
Saxons. The form of the oatli is this ; “ I swcai' by Qod, 
that the oatli which N. swore was lionest and true.’’ 

M. ShtUon, tr. of W. Wotton's View of iliekes’s 
[Tliesaunu, p. 69. 

COkt, n. An obsolete form of cock^. 
cokatricet. «. An obsolete form of cockatrice. 
coke^ (kdk), n. [Sometimes spelled ettak; same 
as E. dial, cokes, coaks, cinders. Cf. grindlc- 
coke, a wom-down grindstone. Phonetically, 
coke may be compared with cake (of. LG. koke, 
cake, and see oaArcl) ; but coke does not “cake.” 
Hence P. coke, Sp. cok, G. koaks, kohks, usually 
coaks, etc., coke.] Tho solid product of the car- 
bonization of coal, bearing the same relation to 
that substance that charcoal does to wood, it 

is an important article in metallurgy, since few bitumi- 
nous coals cau be used tor the manufacture of iron with- 
out having been first coked. Tlie coking ctxUt, as they are 
called, are bituminous, and such as contain but a small 
percentage of water. Hence the coals as recent as the Ter- 
tiary— brown-coals or lignites— rarely furnish coke ; that 
is, the material left behind after tho bituminous or vola- 
tile matter has been driven off is a powder, and not tho co- 
herent somewhat vesicular substance to which the name 
of coke Is given. The nature of the difference between 
coking anil non-coking coals has not yet been fully made 
out, and it is stated on good authority that some coal 
which cokes readily when flrst mined does not do so after 
having been exposed to the atmosphere, if only for a few 
m. • <x)rtafnly 


days. ‘The use of coke dt 


a far back as the 


oointereBt (kd-in't^r-est), n. [< co-'^ + inter- 
est.'} A jomt interest. Milton. 

COtotlBBt. A Middle 
tise. 

COilltOiBett **> [OF., also eointise, quaintness, 
— ' , > MB. eointise, quointise, quavnUee: 


often, and Is still oocasionally, written conk. 

COke^ (kdk), V. ; pret. am^p. coked, ppr. coking. 
[< coke^, n.} 1 . trans. ’To convert (coal) into 


ooke. 

n. in trans. To become ooke ; be convertible 
A Middle English form of quoin- into ooke : as, a coking coal. 

Sometimes spelled cook. 

OOke^, n- A Middle English form of cookl. 
coke-barrow (kdk 'bar'd), n. A large two- 
wbeeled barrow used for various purposes about 


neatness, r jxlq. vamnon, qMvwnnno, qyetvnnm ; 

see qnainiiise.} 1. A scarf, handkerchief, or 


oeda-mit 

coke-ovens and fumaoes. It is made of sheet- 
iron, and has the form of a half cylinder, 
cokedrili, Hamo as eroeodile. 
cokenayt, n. An obsolete form of cockney. 
Coke-omnibUB (kdk'om'ni-bus), n. In gas- 
manuf., an iron carriage moving on rails, in 
front of tho retorts, from which it receives the 
ooke as drawn, and carries it to the place of 
deposit. 

coke-oven (kdk'uv'n), «. A furnace, oven, kiln, 
or retort used for reducing bituminous coal to 
coke ; a coking-oven. The essential featurea are a 
chamber tc contain tho coal, with openings at various 
points for the admission of air, which can be closed as re- 
quired during the progress of the operation, and a fur- 
nace or flro-chamber to supply the necessary heat. In some 
forms the gases which are evolved arc utilized as fuel for 
the oven itself, or fur a steam-boiler, or fur some similar 
piiriiose, or they are condensed ns tar, etc. 

COker^ (ko'kdr), n. Same as cocker’^. 
coker^ (kd'kdr), V. t. [E. dial.] To sell by auc- 
tion. [Prov. Eng.] 

COker^ v. t. See cocker*. 

COkerelf. «. An obsolete form of cockerel. 
COkernut (ko'kdr-nut), n. A commercial mode 
of spelling eocoanut. 

Coker nult for cups, like the mazers of olden time. 

.S'. Dotvell, Tuxes in Kngland, II. 96. 
COkCB^, n. ])l. Seo coaks and coke^. 
cokeB^f, n. and v. See coax. 

COketf, n. Soo cockeD. 

coke-tower (kok'tou^ftr), n. A high tower or 
condenser filled with coke, used in the manu- 
facture of hydrochloric acid, to give a large 
surface for the imion of a falling spray of water 
with rising ohlorin. See hydrochloric. 
cokewoldt, n. A Middle English form of cuck- 
old. 

coklnf, n. [ME., < OP. coquin (ML. coquinus, 
cokinus), a vagabond, servant, messenger; a 
rogue. Seo crtcA;ncy.] A rogue. 

Tiiuti hetlien eokin, 

Wemie to till deuel Apollin. 

Arthur and Merlin, 1. 6881. 
coking (ko'king), «. [Verbal n. ot coke^.} The 
not or process of converting or of being con- 
verted into coke. 

It will thus lie seen tliat tlifl coal at tlie back is under- 
going n process of coking before being puslicd forward. 

Science, IV. 882. 

coking-kiln, coking-oven (ko'kiug-kil, -uv'n), 
n. A coke-oven. 

COknayt, n. An obsolete form of cockney. 
col (kol), n. [F., the nock, a pass, defile, < L. 
collum, the neck: see collar.} A narrow pass 
between two mountain peaks : a term used in 
English l>y some writers on alpine geology and 
mountaineering. 

One thing alone could Justify the proposition [toreturii] 

. . . — a fug BO thick as to prevent them from striking the 
summit of the cut at the proper point, 

Tyndall, Hours of Exorcise in the Alps, 11. 
col-. [L. coU but in classical L. prevailingly 
unasBimilated con- before 1: see com-, con-H] 
The assimilated form of corn-, con-, before 1. See 
com-, con-. 

Col. 1. An abbreviation (a) of Colottel as a ti- 
tle, and (ft) of Colossians . — 2. [1. c.] An apothe- 
caries’ abbreviation of coliandcr, an obsolete 
form of coriander. 
cola, n. Latin plural of colon. 
colander, cullender (kui'an-dftr). n. [E. dial. 
culdorc; prob. < Sp. colador, a colander (of. It. 
colatojo (? ML. coidtorium : see colatorium), P. 
coulotre, a colander), < color = It. colare, Pr. 
color =z F. couler (> ult. E. cuUisl, eullis^), < L. 
colare, strain, filter, < colum, a strainer, colan- 
der. sieve.] A vessel of hair, wicker, or metal, 
with a bottom, or bottom and sides, porforatea 
with little holes to allow liquids to run off, as 
in washing vegetables or straining curds, sepa- 
rating the juices from fruits or the liquor trom 
oysters, etc. ; a strainer. 

An osier colander provide 
Ot twigs thick wrought. 

Dryden, tr. of Virgil’s Georgies, 11. 828. 

COlandCT-BhoVCl (kul'an-dftr-shuv’l), n. A 
shovel of open wirework used for taking salt- 
crystals from an evaporating-pan. 
cola-nut (ko'l^nut), n. A brownish bitter seed, 
of about the 'size of a chestnut, produced by a 
tree of western tropical Africa, Cola acuminata, 
natural order Sterculiacete. The tree has become 
naturalized In Uie West Indies and Brazil. The nuta are 
said to be used for purifying water, for quieting the orav* 
ings of hunger, and to increase the power of rmattag fa- 
tigue from prolonged labor; they quickly countenet Oie 
effeota of Intoxication. Tliey have been found to contain 
two or three times as much caffeln aa coffee ttaeU, and 
some theobromine. Alsu called cota-teed and 


Ck>lAptM(k^lap'tfiz),n. [NL.(Sw»l]uon,1827), 
< Chr. KoXAirretv, peck sa biras, carve, chisel.] A 
Mnus of woodpeckers, of the family Piolda. The 
Mil i* aomewhat curved, ecaroely or not at all ridged on 
the aldea or bflvele<l and tninoate at the end ; and the 
plomage la brilliantly colored, with circular black ipota 
on the under aurface. It cuntaiiu tlic golden-winged wood- 
pecker or flicker of ttie United Sta tea (C. auratuu), the red- 
■bafted flicker (C. mexieantu), and other ipeclea, and aonie- 
timea atanda aa the typo of a aubfamlly Colaptina. See 
out under yficker. 

Oolftptlnn (kol-ap-trn6), n. pi. [NL., < Colap- 
tea + -ifwp.J A subfaiiuly of Pioidee, named 
from the eenns Colaptea. O. S. Cray, 1840. 
ool aroo (kol ftr'k 9 ). [It. : ool, contr. of con t7, 
with the (con, < L. cum, with ; il, < L. ille, this) ; 
aroo, bow ; see com-, orcl, orcfcl.l In vioUn- 
playing, a direction to play ‘with uie bow,’ as 
distin^ished from piesicaio. 
oolarin (kol'a-rin), n. [F., < It. eoUarim : see 
eoUarino.} Bamo as collarimo. 

ColMdone, n. Bee calaacione. 

COlhrSeed (kd'l^-sfid), n. Same as colamut. 
OolMpiS (k^-las'pis). n. [NL. (Pabrioius).] A 
genus of beetles, of the family Chrysomefuke. 
8. fiavida (Ray) ia a yel- 
lowtah apeoiea, about a 
quarter of an inch long, 
the larva of which at- 
taoka the grape. 

oolfttlon (k 9 -l&'- 
shon). n. [< L. as 
if *colaUo{n-), < co- 
Utre, pp. colatua, 
strain : see colan- 
der.'] The act of 
straining or filter- 
ing liquor by pass- 
ing it throu^ a 
perforated vessel, as 
a colander. [Bare.] 
eolAtitnde (k&-iat'i- 
tfid), n. [< CO-3 + 
latitude jjs F. colati- 
tude.'] The comple- 
ment of the latitude 
—that is, the differ- 
ence between the 
latitude, expressed 
in degrees, and 90®. 
oolatorinmt (kol-^-td’ri-um), n. [ML., < L. 
eolare, pp. colatua, strain: see colander.] Eo- 
eles., a strainer used to remove anything that 
may have fallen into the chalice, 
oobttnra (kol'a-Jto), n. [as F. colature, < LL. 
oolatura, strainiug, < L. eolare, strain ; see col- 
ander.] 1. The act of straining or filtering; 
the matter strained. — 8. A striker; a filter. 
[Bare in both uses.] 

A Mfofure of natural earth. JSr'Mfjr/n. 

oolbaok (kol'bak), n. Same as calpac. 
oolbertinet, oolberteent (^kol'b«r-ten). n. [So 
called from Colbert, a distinguished minister of 
Louis XIV., in the 17th ceutuiy, a liberal pro- 
moter of industry and the arts.] A fine lace of 
a particular pattern; so named in allusion to 
Colbert’s patronage of the industry. The name 
occurs in English from about 1660 to the middle 
of the following century. Also colverteen. 

A narrow diminutive eoluarteen pinner that makea them 
look ao aaint-liko. 

The Faetiout CUUen, 1686 (Falrholt, I. 828). 
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up. Its bulba and seeds are naed 
roedloinally, prinelpally in at- 
taoks of gout. 

coloothar (kol'ks-thar), n. 
[ML. colcothar, coleotar, 
coloothar vitrioU; a word 
introduced (and perhaps 
invented) by Paracelsus.] 
The brownish-red jieroxia 
of iron which remains after 
the distillation of the acid 
from iron sulphate, it la 
used for polishing glass and 
other aubatancoa, and as a pig- 
ment under the name of Juaian 
red. Also called fhaleitie, crocus 
martie wttritujene, and 
yrluum vitriuli, or red 




ei^riof. 

A red, blaoklah, light, pow- 
dery, austere calx remains, . . . 
and hence vitriol consists of the 
oil of vitriol and eoUothar and 
phlegm. 

P. Shaw, Chemistry, II. ccvl. 

cold (hold), a. [s= Be. and 
E. dial, cauld, caud; < ME. 
coldfCald, < AS. ceakl, eald 
(=08. kald = OPrios. kald tton of Sower. 

= MD. kout, D. koud = 

MLG. kalt, LG. koki, kald, kolt = OHG. chalt, 
MHG. G. kalt = Icel. kaldr = 8w. kail = Dan. 
hold = Goth, kalda, cold), an old pp. form in -d 
(like ol-d, lou-d, dea-d), from the strong verb 
preserved in AS. ealan (= Icel. kala), become 
cold, > col, E. cool, and dele, E. chill; akin to 
L. gelua, gelu, frost, cold, gelidua, cool, cold, 
gelare, freeze, etc. : see cool and chitP, and gelid, 
jelly, gelatine, congeal.] 1. Producing the pe- 
culiar kind of sensation which results when the 
temperature of certain points on the skin is 
lowered; especially, producing this sensation 
with considerable or great intensity, an inferior 
degree of intensity being denoted by the word 
cool; gelid; frigid; chilling: as, cold air; a 
cold stone; cold water, a substanuo induces this 
aenaatiun when it ia sensibly leaa warm tliaii tliv body, and 
in contact with it absorbs its host by comiuctiun. 

Tlie air bites shrewdly. It is very coM. 

Shak., Uamlet, i. 4. 
Of hearts that boat from day to day, 
Uaif-oonsoious of their dying clay. 

And those cold crypts where they shall cease. 

Tennyton, In Memorlam, Iviii. 
8. Physically, having a low temperature, or 
a lower temperature than another body with 
which it is compared: without direct reference 
to any sensation produced: as, the sun grows 
colder constantly through radiation of its neat. 
In this sense, a botfy which Is warm or hot to the touch 
may bo cold as compared with some body still hotter. See 
heat. 


oold 

aoUon : not wXedSannte, eordlal, or friendly : as, a eM 
audience ; a eM lover or friend : a eoM temper. 

Thou art neither cold nor hot. Eev. tU. 16. 

So cold herself, whilst she such warmth exprest, 
'Twas Cupid bathing in Diana’s stream. 

Drydan, To Mrs. Anne Kllligrew, L 86. 
The rumors of the empire of Montezuma, its magnifi- 
cence and its extent, . . . were suflicient to inflame the 
eoidett imagination. Sanonift, Hist. U. 8 ., I, 86. 

(b) Not heated by sensual desire ; chaste. 


(c) Not moving or exciting feeling or emotion ; unaffect- 
lug ; not animated or animating ; not able to exelte feel- 
ing or luterost ; spiritless : os, a cold discoiu'se ; cold com- 
fort. 

Wommennes coiinseils ben fill ofte eulde. 

Chaucer, Nun’s Priest’s Talc, 1. 486. 

The Jest grows cold . . . when It comes on in a second 
scene. Addum, Travels In Italy. 

Id) Unmoved by Interest or strong feeling ; Imperturba- 
ble ; deliberate ; cool. 

The cold neutrality of an Impartial Judge. Burke. 
7. Having lost the first warmth, as of feeling 
or interest. 

He had made them [correetlonsl partly from his own re- 
view of the Papers, after they had lain cold a good while by 
Pref. to MaundrM'ii Alejtpo to Jeruealem. 


(kol-kan'on). 


s calecan- 


oolc^da (kol-ohis'i-^), n. [NL.] Same as ooU 
dhidne. 

oolohldne (kol'ohi-sin), n. [< Cokshic{um) + 
-4n«3 • as F. oolchidne.] A poisonous alkaloid 
(CieHxgNOs) obtained from the bulbs and seeds 
of plants of tne genus Colchioum. It apparently 
represents the virtues of the crude drag. 

Oolchicnm (kol'chi-kum; as Latin genus name, 
kol'ki-kum), n. [< L. colchioum, < Gr. aoAyi- 
kAv, a plant with a poisonous bulbous root, prob. 
neut. of KoX;fwc<5f (L. Colchioua), of Ko^Jf, L. Col- 
ohia, a country in Asia, east of the Black Bea: 
with reference to Medea, the sorceress and poi- 
soner of ancient legend, said to have been a na- 
tive of Colchis.] 1. [f. c.] A plant of the genus 
Colchicutn.-~2. [NL.] A genus of liliaceous 

S lants, with radical leaves, generally produced 
1 spring, and crocus-like flowers appearing in 


fenny ton, Lotus Eaters (choric song, vt.). 

Or o’er cold coffee trifle with the spoon. 

Poi>e, Epistle to Miss Blount. 

3. Having the sensation induced by contact 
with a substance of which the temperature is 
sensibly lower, especially much lower, than 
that of the part of the body touching it, in- 
ferior de^es of the sensation being denoted 
by cool, chill, chilly. The sensaUon of cold Is proba- 
bly not the more opposite of the sensation of beat, nut is 
a distinct sensation residing In points of the skin different 
In position from those In which the sensation of heat Is 
felt. 

When I am cold, be heats me with beating. 

Shak., C. of E., Iv. 4. 

’The poor man hod . . . need have some warm meat. 

To comfort his cold stomach. 

Beau, and FI., Woman-Hater, v. 8. 

A spectral doubt which makes mo cold. 

Tennytoft, in Memoriam, xll. 

4. Dead. 

Ere the placid lips be edd. Tennyton, Adeline. 

CoU to all that might have been. 

Tennyton, In Memorlam, Ixxv. 
Figuratively — 6. Affecting the senses only 
slightly; not strongly perceptible to the smell 
or taste, (a) Bland ; mild ; not pungent or acrid. 

Ccid plants have a quicker perception of the heat of the 
sun than the hot herbs. Bacon, Nat. Hist. 

(b) Not fresh or vivid ; faint ; old ; applied in hunting to 
scent, and in woodcraft to trails or signs not of recent 
origin. 

’The object Is to obtain a line nose [In a dog], ao as to 
hunt a edd scent Sportaman't Gaadteer, p. 440. 

(<i) In the game of hunt-the-tblmble and similar games, 
distant from the object of search : opposed to teorm, that 
ia, near, and hd, near. 

6. Affecting or arousing the feelings or pas- 
sions only slightly, (a) Deficient In paadon, seal, 
enthnslaam, or ardor; Insmatble; Indifferent; unoon- ooiar (s 
cemed ; phlegmatle ; net animated or earily excited into ehelden 


8. In orf, bine in effect, or inclined toward blue 
in tone j noting a tone, or hue, as of a pi^ent, 
or an effect of light, into the composition of which 
blue enters, though the blue may not bo app^ 
rent to the eye : as, a picture cold in tone. — wf. 
Discouraging; worrying; inspiring anxiety. 

Hnvud the fro cores edde. 

Chaucer, Good Women, 1. 1965. 


[befell]. 'Miiieraiive Poenut (ed. Morris), i!!l. 264. 
Cold purse, empty purse. S/io*.— Oold roast t, »ome- 
thlug luslguiflcant ; nothing to tiie purpose. 

I make a vow, quoth Perkyn, thow spoks of cold roet, 

I schal wyrch “ wyselyer ” without any host. 

Turmment of Tottenham (Percy’s Bellques, p. 178X 

Ho (lasscd by a buggerio little tonne of cold roete in the 
mountainoB of Rauoye. 

Cdatt, tr. of Apophthegms of Erasmus, p. 897, 
Oold seeds, the seeds of the cucumber, gourd, pump- 
kin, etc.— Oold Storage. Boo Wuroi^c.— Oold wave. See 
icaw.— Oold Without, a slangy contraction for “cold 
spirits witliont sugar or water as, “ a glass of edd with- 
out, " Hulwer, My Novel, vi. 20.— In OOld blood. See 
blood.— To blow hot and cold. See Wwci.— To give, 
show, or turn the cold shoulder, to treat with studied 
coldness, neglect, or indifference.— To throw OOld Wa- 
ter on (a proposal, proluet, etc.), to discourage by unex- 
pected indifference, cnldness, or reluctance. 

cold (kold), n. [< ME. cold, cald, < AS. ceald = 
Goth, kald, u., oold, = (with diff. term.) OPries. 
kalde, kelde = D. koude = MI<G. kolde, kulde, 
kuldcne = OHG. chain, MHG. kalte, kelte = Q. 
kdlte, f., = Dan. kulde = Sw. kold, m., cold; 
from the adj.] 1. The sensation produced by 
sensible loss of heat from some part of the 
body, particularly its surface; especially, the 
sensation produced by contact with a substance 
having a sensibly lower temperature than the 
body. 

A penetrating edd is felt in Egypt when the thermome- 
ter at Fahrenheit is below 00*. 

£. W. Lam, Modem Egyptians, I. 9. 

My teeth, wliieh now are dropt away. 

Would chatter with the edd. 

Tfnnyeon, St. Simeon Stylltes. 
8. The relative absence or want of heat in one 
body as compared with another; especially, the 
physical cause of the sensation of cold. 

The parching air 

Buma frore, and edd perfomis the effect of Are. 

MUton, P. L., li. 698. 

3. In phya,, a temperature below the freezing- 
point of water: thus, 10° of cold, C., means 10° 
below zero, C. ; 10° of cold, F., moans 22° P. — 

4. An indisposition commonly ascribed to ex- 
posiire to cold; especially, a catarrhal inflam- 
mation of the mucous membrane of the nose, 
pharynx, larynx, trachea, bronchi, or bronchial 
tubes. When the inflammation is confined to the air- 
passages of the nose and connecting cavities it Is a coryza, 
or cold in the head. A so-cBlled “ cold on the longs " ia 
usually bronchitis or trachitls. 

Fal. What disease hast thou? 

Butt. A whoreson edd, sir ; a cough. 

Shak., 2 Hen. IV., lU. 8. 
To leave (out) In tbe oold, to slight or neglect; Inten- 
tionally overlook. 

'The American artlsU were this year entirely in the 
edd. The American, Till. 186. 

To take or oatifii oold, to become affected by a cold. 

My wound hath taken eobf, and I shall die. 

Tettkyeon, Passing of Arthur, 
ooldt (kdld), V. i. [< ME. eolden (of. eq^v. 
, ^ eatOeUan (as MLO. 



e«l« 

koWm^ hiiden m a. fttUteN, chill), grow cold, < 
ceaidf cold; see cold, a.] To grow cold. 

The CoiMtoble nm kboute hto hert« eolde. 

Chaucer, M«n of X«w'8 Tale, 1, 740. 
cold-blooded (kdld'blud^'ed), a. 1. Having cold 
blood} hematooryaL (a) in wOf., noting thoie rdI- 
maU the temi)«rature of vrhote Wood range* from the free*- 
Ing-point or near it to 90* F., In accordance with that of the 
(urrounding medium, or those whose Wood is very little 
higher in temperature than their habitat. Among verte- 
brates, the reptiles, amphibians, and fishes are technioally 
called cM-bieoded. Bee Uamatoerya. 

When tlie survey is extended to Cold-blooded animals 
and to Plante, the Immediate and direct relation between 
Heat and Vital Activity . . . is unmistakably manifested. 

W. B. Carpenter, in Grove’s Corr. of Forces, p. 412. 
(b) Not thoroughbred ; of common or mongrel stock : ap- 
plied to horses tluft are not full-blooded, (e) Sensitive 
to cold> said of persons who feel the cold more than is 
usual ; as, a eold-blooded man is obliged to dress warmly 
in winter. 

8. Figuratively, without sensibility or feeling: 
imsym^athetio ; without the usual feelings of 
humanity; oharaoterized by suoh lack of sensi- 
bility: as, a eold-blooded i^lain; eold-blooded 
advice ; a eold-blooded murder. 

Thou cold-blooded slave. SAak., K. John, IIL 1. 


oonoem ; Indifference ; a Mgid mood ; want of ardor, seal, 
enthusiasm, animation, or spirit ; as, to receive an answer 
with coldneee; to listen with eoUtueu. 


(They] ffeped sum ffolie that ffaUid hem naner, 


(As BedeUm (B. B. T. 8.X Iv. 24. 

The faithless eoldneee of the times. Nor colour orafte by wearing pwiou* cotes. 

Tsnnpson, In Memoriam, ovi. Qateoegne, Steele Glas, 1. 1114. 

Chilling his caresses colffcaimoil, ». See caleeannon. 

My the eoldnen at her maimer*. COldCtOlHy (ko-lek'to-mi), «. [< Or. k6aov, the 

Tennyson, Maud, xx. 1. colon, + iicnu^, excision, < tKTifiveiv, cut Out, 
(o) Absence of sensual desire; frigidity; chastity. ^ out, + riftveiv, cut. See anatomy. In 

Virgin coidnas*. Pops, Windsor Forest, 1. 206. aurg., excision of part of the colon, 

cold-pale (kold'p&l), a. Cold and pale. [Rare.] co-lagatee/ko-leg-i^td'), ». [< co-i + legate.-} 
weaknetta numb« each (eollng part. One who is a legatee toother with another} 

Shake, Venua and Adonl», 1. 892. ono of several legatees. Also collegatary. 

COl^Sh^^’^^’EEarly^^^od" = Sc. colma^te oToy^an'-tt 

coldmch, codntgh, < ME. ealdrehyn for •caldHk, l olmian of San Francisco.] A hy^us calcium 
< caU, cold, 4- -rifc (= D. -rHfc = G. -r«cA), a borate, occumng ^ ^ite to colorless mono- 
term. equiv. to -ful lit. ‘rioh^ (of. D. blindrijkj oknio crystals with brilliant luster^ and alro 


rery blind, doofrijk, very deaf, etc, 

ind -ric, -Hck. Ct. coldri/e.] Very cold. 


composition it is nearly identical with prioeite. 


T “■ SleSJuiS; ^""^^Unome. 

cM^cke, or full of cold, wgosus. Uuioet. Qoleonyx (Vol-fi-on'iks), M. [NL. ( J. E. Gray, 

coldrifet (kold'nf), o. rso. ealdrife, oauldt-ife; i846), t. Gr. Ko')u6i, a sheath, + flvtf, a naU: see 
. 1 XT 1 j . onyx.^ A genus of American gecko-like lizards, ^ 


< cold -i- rtfe. Ct. ooldrick.'} Very cold ; abound- 
ing in cold. 

Mr. Malthu* . .. . jir^n ted the date for^hU r^wWng cold-Served (kold'sfirvd), a. 1. Served up cold. 

— a. Dull ; tiresome ; tedious. Young. [Rare 


of the famuy Hublepharidm. C. varieffatui, tlie varie- ' 


COld-chiSCl (kold'ohiz^el), n. A chisel with a in both uses.' 
cutting edge formed of steel properly strength- 
ened by tempering, for cutting metal wUch 
has not been softened by heating, 
cold-cream (kold'krem'), n. A kind of cooling 
unguent for the skin, usually made of almonf 


tlld'sl 


oil, spermaceti, white wax, and rose-water, 
cola-arawn (kdld'drdn), a. Extracted without 
the aid of heat : applied specifically to oils ex- 
pressed from nuts, seeds, or fniita which have 
not been heated. Suoh oils are of finer quality 
than those which are hot-pressed, 
cold-hammer (kdld'ham^^r), v. t. In metal- 
working, to hammer when cold, 
cold-hammering (kold'bam'dr-lng), n. [Ver- 
bal n. of cold^mmer, v,] In metal-working, 
the act or practice of hammering when cold. 

It ta often affirmed that wrought-iron changes from 
fibrous to crystalline after enduring long-continued cold- 
hammeting, vibration, tension, jarring, and other strains. 

R. IFiteon, Steam Boilers, p. 40. 

cold-harborf (kfild'har^bftr), n. 1. An inn.— 
a. A protection at a wayside for travelers who 
are benighted or benumbed with cold, 
cold-hearted (kfild'httr^ted), a. Wanting sym- 
pathy or feeling; indifferent; unkind. 



/arlegated Cscku {Colm^yx varit^alu. 


fellow creatures than they ( 


e standing, te 


- hey 

cup In hand, answering trifies with tritles, ... by feeling 
no such need, prove themselves shallow-thoughted and 
edd-hearted. H. Spencer, Univeraai Frogress, p. 102. 

cold-heartedly (k61d'hftr^ted-li), adv. In a 
cold-hearted manner. 

cold-heartednees (kdld'hftr'ted-nes), n. Want 
of feeling or sensibility, 
cold-kind (kdld'idnd), a. Uniting coldness and 
kindness. [Rare.] 


MUton, 

coldly (kold'll), adv. [< ME. coldliehe; < cold, a., 
+ -(yS.] 1 . In a cold manner ; without warmth, 
especially in figurative senses ; without ardor 
of feeling ; without passion or emotion ; with 
indifference or negUgenoe; dispassionately; 
calmly. 

It yow your seluea do seme God gladlle and orderlle for 
conscience sake, not coldlie, and somtyiiie for manor sake, 
you oarie all the Courte with yow. 

Aseham, Tho Bcholemaster, p. 68. 

It he were mad, he would not plead so coldly. 

Shak., C. of B., v. 1. 


when cold: as, coM-nhort iron. 

n. n. In founding, a seam in a casting caused 
by tho congealing of the metal so rapidly as to 
prevent a proper filling of the mold. Also eold- 
ahut. 

cold-shot (kold'shot), n. Small iron particles 
or globules found in chilled parts of a casting, 
cola-shat^ (kdld'shut), a. Cold-hammered into 
shape, and ioined without welding : said of the 
links of a chain so made, 
cold-shut'*’ (kdld'shut), ». In founding, same 
as cold-ahort. 

cold-slaw (kold'slfi), n. An incorrect form of 

oole-alaw. 

^ gw,. 

manuf.. the operation of lowering the temper^ plmnulo of the embryo in ondogens, inclosing 
E srcession of rudLeJtaiw ifaves, and ^ 
^ op®ra* malulng as a sheath at theh- base after their 
\ w Tt, development. Also called eolegpHle, [Bare.] 

epidermis an/ hair W hides, consisting in ^ pertammg to a 

soaking them from six to twelve days in tanks „ r m 

througE which flow streams of fresh cold water. COleopter (kol-f- or kW^-op tor), n. [:= F. wl^ 
cold-tankard (kold'tang'kilrd), n. Same as < ^L- f>looptor»m, neut. (so. L. inaee- 

cool-^nk^d ' e .. /» insect) of coleopterua : see colegpterotia.^ 

C 0 ld-^^ (k61d ; tinging), n. A method of ^beefto Coleoptera; a ooloopterous insect ; 

ol Ooleoptera’ (kol-e- or kd-is-op'tg-rtt), n. pi. 
[NL., pi. of eoleopterum : see eolecmter and cole- 
opterous.} An order 
of Hexapoda, or of the 
class Inaecta proper, 
having the posterior 
pair of membranous 
winOT sheathed by the 
hardened anterior pair 
called elytra, wnioh 
when folded together 
usually form a nearly 
complete covering of 
the body ; the sheath- 
winged insects or bee- 
tles. The head is mand Ibulate, completely ar ^ ' 

fomily ooustructed, consUtlnx of a labmm att 

olypeuB, generally by means of an opistoroa ; 2 strong m 
dlblea; *" *• '■ — * ■- ‘ - ' 


covering metals with tin. The metal to bo tinned 
U thoroughly cleaned by filing or turning and the use of 
emery-paper, and is then nibbed with a coarse cloth damp- 
ened with hydrochlorlo acid. A soft amalgam of tin is tiien 
applied with the same cloth, and the mercury is driven off 
by heat 

COleit (kdl), n. An obsolete spelling of coal. 

cole^ ”• t= *= 

kail, < ME. eole, cool, col, also oale. cal, caul, < 
AS. cdwel, oontr. odul (of. E. aoul, < AS. adwel), 
= MD. koole, D. kool = MLG. kdl, LG. kdl, 
kaul = OHQ. kdl, also eholo, chola, MHG. kolc, 
G. kohl = leel. kdl = Sw. kdl = Dan. kaal = 
W. eawl = Bret, kaol =s OF. chol, F. chou ss Pr. 
caul = Sp. col = Pg. couve = It. cavolo, < L. 
caulia, later colia, cabbage, cabbage-stalk, also 
prob. the stalk or stem of any plant, = Gr. 
KauWf, a stalk; orig. a hollow stem, akin to 
Gr. xoiAoc, hollow, and L. cavua, hollow; see 
cafol, kale^, cave\ ceil, n., ccelo-, etc. ; and of. 



One of the Celeeftera {Cicin- 
Ma camitttri,), about natural 
size. «, head; S, prothorax; r, 
abdomen ; d, d, elytra ; t. *. wlnga ; 


. „ - >r under side of the head. 

je in number of jc 

typical number Is 


imber of joints from 1 to 60 or more, but the 
ir Is Xl ; they vary greatly in form. (Bee an- 
arva is variable, having 6 legs or none ; there 


2. In a cold state. [Bare.] 

Triage table*. 

8^., Hamlet, i. i 
cold-Buyving (kold'mS'vlng), a. Indicating 
want of cordiality or want of interest; indit 
ferent. [Bare.] 

With cortaln half-eims, and eoW-moWnp noda. 

They frose m« into nlenoe. Shak., T. of A., li. 2. 
coUbMM (kdld'nes), ». The state, quality, or 
M&sauoa of being eold. (a) Wont of hast (A) Un- 


1 very uni- 
ched to a 

octMj*, IWZM3-, vavc-, n., own/-, oou. i ouu oi. — : 2 maxilla), each lioarlng a palp ; ami a lower lip or 

cauliflower, cauUs, etc., and cabbage^.} The 

general name of all sorts of cabbwe or plants - * 

of the genus Braaaiea : chiefly used in its com- 
pounds, cole-rape, cofe-seod, oofdtoorf, etc. Also , 

mIc a.r,ih Tf/fJj. are no proleg* ; the pupa Is Inactive ; and metamorphoal* 

„ r,* wi- „ » lacomnleto. The CoW(*r« are by far the largest ordinal 

COlC" (kOl), n. [< Icel. KOllr, a top, a head, a group In the animal kingdom, baving about 80,000 specie* 
heap.] It. The head. and 8,000 genera. Latrellle's division of them into Pen- 

*jav‘Sl"s;w;iiK df.SSn.’S.fSrSIuS: 

8. [So., also var. coil: see COtl*.] One of the such as Adephaga, Palpioomia, Braehelytra, Claeieonda, 
COOK. are suo called Sleutherata. 

COla^, ». [Early mod. E.,< ME. eole (rare); ori- coleoptcra’’, n. Plural of eoleopteron. 
gin obsoure. Hence, In oomp., ooJqofay, cole- ooleoptffral (kol-€- or k6-lS-op'tq-ral), a. [< eo- 
prophet, coUfox, col-mife, oolaim, and perhaps leopter + -al.] Same as coUopteroua. 
colward : see these words.] Tioaohezy ; de- colffopliffrailk (kol-f- or k6-lf-op^t§-r^), n. [< oo- 


celt; falsehood; strata^m. 


kapm + -aw.] Chie of the Cmoptera; a beetle. 


oolAoptarlit 

coleopterlflt (kol-€- or k6-lf-op'te-ri*t), n, [< 
Coleoptera + -utt.] Ono versM in the naturu 
history of the Coleoptera or beetles, 
coleopteron (kol-e- or k6-l§-op'te-ron), n. : pi. 
coleoptera (^-rft). WIjm < <3r. komoc, a sheath, + 
irrepov, a wing, = E. feather. Cf. colec^terous.] 
The elytron or wing-cover of a beetle, 
ooleoptiuroug (kol-e- or ko-l^op'tp-rus), a. [< 
NL. cateoptcrm, < Gr. mMirrepoi, slieath-wlng- 
ed, < a sheath, + nrepiv, a wing, =s E. 

feather.’] Pertaining to or having the oharao- 
ters of the Coleoptera : as, a coleopterous insect. 
Also eoleopteral. 

COleoptile (kol-e-op'tll), n. [as P. coUoptile, < 
Or. Ko'Mf;, a sheath, + rrn'Xov, a feather, akin to 
rrrepdv, a wing, sr E. feather.'] Bamo as citleophyl. 
Ooleorhampnit (koVfi-d-ram'fl), n. pi. [NL., 
pi. of Coleorhamphus. J A group of birds formed 
for the reception of the sheatnbllls, Chionhlte ; 
synonymous with ChionomorphcB. 
OolgOrnamphTtSt (kol ' f - o -ram ' fus), n. [NL. 
(I>um6ril, 1818), < Or. xoXeiJf, sheath, + l>ap^, 
beak, bill.] A genus of birds, giving name to 
the group Coleormmphi : synonymous with Chi- 
onis. 

COleorhlga (k61*8-$-ri' 7,iJ), w. ; coleorhix(e 
(-z8). [NL., < Gr. KoXtdf' a sheath, 4- a 
root.] ^ the embryo of many endogenous 
lauts, the sheath covering the root, wliioh 
ursts through it in germination. 

OOlepid (kd'l^-pid), n. An animalcule of the 
family Oolepidee. 

OolepldM (k()-lep'i-dS), n. pi. [NL., < Colepa -i* 
•idte.] A family of holotriohous ciliato infuso- 
rians, typified by the genus Colepa, of symmet- 
rical ovate form, with terminal mouth, indurat- 
ed cuticular surface, and special oral cilia. 
Oolepina (ko-l^-pi'nli), n. pi. K NL., < Colepa 4- 
Ana^.] Ehrenberg’s name of a group of infu- 
sorians ropresentod by the genus Coliopa. Boo 
Colepidte. 

OOlaplzy (kfil'plk-sl), n. [Early mod. E. eolle- 
pixle, ooUepisKie, E. dial, coltpixy, q. v.; < cole^, 
treachery, 4- pity, a fairy. See coUA and its 
compounds.] A mischievous fairy; the will o’ 
the wisp, regarded as a fairy. 

I ihall he ready at thinn olhow to jdaifl the parte of Hoi)- 

S obltn or ColU/tMie, and make thee for feare to weeno the 
eulll i« at thy polle. 

Udall, tr. of Apuphthognia of Eruamus, p. 126. 
OOlepizy (kSrpik-si), V. f. : prot. and pp. cole- 
j>ixied, ppr. colepixying. [< eolepixy, n. : with 
allusion to the invisible fairy ageucy.1 To 
beat down (apples). UalUwell. PYov. Eng.l 
OOleplantf, n. [ME. coleplaunte, colplonte; < 
colfi 4- plants. ] Cole wort. 

Hot 1 haue porette* and percyl and nionl cotjdmUea [var. 
eolapiauntesl. PUn Plowman (A), vll. 273. 

cole-prophett, col-prophett, n. rearly mod. E., 
also cold-prophet (simulating and) ; < ME. col- 
prophet; < + prophet. See ca)UA and its 

oompoimds.] A false projihet. 

Cole-prophet and colo-poyion thou art both. 

J. Jleywood, Epigraiui, vL 80. 
[Cole-pot/aon is a pnn on cold poison.] 

Whereby I found 1 was the hurtles hare, 

And nut tlie beast colprophet did (iettlaro. 

Mir. for Mope. 

As hee was most vainely pursuaded by tlio cold propheU, 
to whom he gave no small credit. Knollce, Hist. Turks. 

Phavorinus salth, that if tlioso eold-prophete, or oraclers, 
toll thoo prusperitio and (leceivu thoo, tliou art made a 
miser through vaine expectation. 

H. iicott, Witchcraft, 8lg. M. 8. 

Ooleps (ko'leps), n. [NL., < Gr. ntohif, the hol- 
low or bend of the knee.] The typical genus of 
the family Colepida;, with spiuose carapace and 
no buccal sotso. it includes PitMCocolepe, Cricnralepi, 
and Dictyocolepe of Dieetng. The species inhabit fresh 
and salt water, and divide by transverse Ihtslon. C. hirtue 
is an example. 

eoler^t, n. A Middle English form of cottar. 
COlgr^t, n. A Middle English form of choter. 
OOlerat, n. [ME., also colere, colre, etc.: see 
chol^.j Bile ; the gall, as the seat of certain 
botlily affections, it was fre<inentiy qualined by the 
adjective Idaeh or red, and regarded as the cause of certain 
diseases. 

Tile grote supcrftulte 
Of youre reede (red] eolera, parde. 

Chaucer, Nun's Priest's Tale, 1. 108. 

cole-rape (kdl'rap), n. [s D. koolraap zb G. 
kohlrabi (also in £.) sa Dan. kaalrabi =s Bw, 
k&lrabi; after It. cavoli-rape, pi., P. ehou rave, 
turnip, < L. caulia, cabbage, 4- rapa, turnip: see 
ooto2 and rape^.] The common tuae^ 
aicarapa, 

eoleretj *>• A Middle English fonpl^mM^hlK 
OOlerMt, a« A Middle English tora^ i§0 ^ e d. 
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eoUHMed (kSl'sfid), n. [< ME. •coleted, < AS. 
eaveUsced, cabbage-seed (sa D. kooleaad, re- 
seed), < c&wel, E. cole^, 4- aeed, E. seed.] 1. The 
seed of rape, Brasaica campeatria, variety olei- 
fera. — 2. The plant itself, 
cole-slaw (kol'mfi), n. [< D. *koolalaa, < kool, 
cabbage (as E. coUfl), 4- alaa, a reduced form 
of aalaad, aalade, sal^ : see cole^ and alaw^.] 
A dish consisting of finely out cabbage dressed 
with vinegar, salt, pepper, etc., oaten either 
raw or slightly cooked ; cabbage-salad. Also 
called, erroneously, cold-alaw. [U. 8.] 
co-lessee (ko-le-sS'), n. [< <J0-1 4- leasee.] In 
law, a joint lessee; a partner in a lease; a joint 
tenant. 

co-lessor (ko-les'or), n. [< co-1 + lessor. In 
law, a joint grantor of a lease ; a partner in giv- 
ing a lease. 

COlestafft (kdl'st&f), n. ; pi. c-oleatavea (-stkvz). 
Same as e^twlstaff. 

COlesnla. (kp-los'p-ltt), n. ; pi. coleaulee (-IS). 
[NL., appar. irreg. < Gr. icoXedc. a sheath.] The 
membranous sac inclosing tne spore-case in 
Hepaticas or liverworts. 

colesule (ko'le-sM), n. [< coleaula.] Same as 
coleaula. 

Ai the frond* approach maturity the terminal leave* be- 
cumu iiiodittcd «u a* to form an Involiicrum, within which 
a ■])uulal covering appeura, tlic eoleeule or periantli, aiu*- 
nmndlng tlic pUtillidln, JSneyc. Brit., XIV. 718. 

colett, collet’ll (kol'et), n. [ME. colct, colit, by 
apheresis from acolit, acolyte: see acolyte^ 
An inferior church servant : same as acolyte. 
cole-tit. n. Bee coal-tit. 

Ooleus (ko'le-us), n. [NL. (so called because the 
filaments are united about the style), < Gr. koXt df , 
a sheath. ] A genus of labiate herbs and shrubs, 
of tropical Asia and Africa, in general cultiva- 
tion for their brilliant foliage. There are about 60 
epcctc*; hut all tlic iiumerou* cultivated varletle* Imvc 
lieen derived from C. Btumei of Java, and from C. Veitehii 
and C. Oibemii of tliu Pacillc ialand*. 

colewort (kdl'wSrt), n. [< ME. colwort; < colc^ 
4- wor(t. Also, corruptly, collard, collet.] 1, 
The common cultivated cabbage, Brasaica ole- 
racea, — 2. A youug cabbage out before the 
head is formed. 

COl-foxt, n. [ME,, < cole* + foxK See cole* and 
its compounds.] A crafty fox. 

A col-fox, fill of aleigh Iniquitd. 

Chaucer, Nun * rriest's Tale, 1. 894. 

coliandert (ko-li-au'dSr), n. An early form of 
coriander. 

Oolias (ko'li-as), n. [NL. (Fabricins, 1808), < 
Gr. KwA/4f, an epithet of Venus, in reference 
to her temple on a promontory of that name in 



Celias ^aie, natural size. 


Attica.] A genus of Imtterflies, of the family 

PapiUonvlie. Coliat hyaU i* the pale clouded-yellow 
butterfly of Europe ; C. philodiee is the common yellow 
Imtterfly of North America. 

COlibezt, n. See oollibert. 
collbri (ko-lfi'brS), n. [P., Sp., etc., colibri, ko- 
libri, etc.; said to be the CariD name.] A name 
given to various species of humming-birds, 
colic (kol'ik), n. and a. [Early rood. E. eolick, coU 
Uck, < ME. eolyke = D. koliek, koMk z= MLG. ko- 
lik, kolkzsQ. Dan. *:oW*= Bw. eolik,< OF. colique. 
F, colique sa cdlica sz Pe. It. coliea, < (M!L.) 
NL. cotica, < Gfr. loAusfi, colic, prop. fem. of nuh.- 
*df (> L. oolicua), pertaining to the colon, < adXw, 
the colon: see colon^. The noun in E. pre- 
cedes the adj,] 1. n. In pathol., severe spasms 
of pain in the abdomen or bowels; specifi- 
cally, spasms of pain arising from perverted 
and excessive peristaltic contractions.— Biliary 
or hepatic OOUc, the ipasmt of pain attendant on the 
passage of a gallstone. — Devonahire OOUO, lead-colic : so 
named from its frequent occurrence among the workers in 
tlio lead-minesof Devonshire, England.— MaC-OOUO, oollo 
arising from poisoning by lead.— Benal Oflllo, spasms of 
pain caused by the passage of a renal calculus along the 
ureter.— Batumlne OOUo (coliea eatumina), lead-colic. 

n. a. 1. In anat., pertaining to the colon or 
large Intestine: as, a colic artery.— 2. Affect- 
ing the bowels. 

Intestine stone and ulcer, eoUe panck 

Milton, rTu, xl. 484. 


OolSomoKpluh 

coliea (kol'l-kft), pi. coUca(,-aS). [NIj., 
fem. (sc. L. arteria, artery) of L. coUcua: ace 
colic.] A colic artery; a branch of a superior 
or inferior mesentenc artery, supplying the 
colon and the sigmoid flexure of the rectum. 
In man three oollo arteries are named : the cofiea dexlra 
or right colic artery, coliea media or middle colic artary, 
and coliea sinistra or left colic artery ; respectively distrib- 
uted to the ascending, transverse, and descending colon. 

coUcal (kol'i-kal), a. [< colic + -al.] Of the 
nature of colic" [Rare.] 
colichemarde (ko^esh-mfird'), «. [F., also co- 
liamarde; said to be a corruption of the name 
of Count Kbnigamark.] A long sword in which 
the forte of the blade is very broad and the 
foible very narrow and slight, the change being 
abrupt, with a rapid curve or slope on each side. 
This weapon came into use toward the end of 
the seventeenth century, 
colickt, n. and a. An obsolete spelling of colic. 
colicked (kol'ikt), «. [< eolic(k) 4- -ed^.] Af- 
fected with colic ; griped. [Rare.] 

Leaving the bowels inflated, colicked, or griped. 

G. Cheync, Keglineu, p. 110. 

colicky (koTi-ki), a. [< coUc{k) -f -yl.] 1. 

Pertaining to or of the nature of colic: as, 
colickii pama. — 2. Affootod with colic; subject 
to colic : as, a colicky baby. [CoUoq.] 
colic-root (kol'ik-rtit), n. A name in the United 
Htatos of sovoral plants having rerouted medi- 
cinal virtues, as Aletria farinosa, IHoaeorea vil- 
loaa, and Liatris aquarroaa. 
colie, coly (kol'i), n. ; pi. coliea (-iz). [A native 
name.] In omith., a conirostral bird of the 
family Uoliidte. 

I'lie eoUes are all fruit-eaters, live In small bands, fre- 
quent tliick liuslies, and, wlieii disturbed, fly straight to 
some neightioflng covert. 

G. E. Shelley, quoted in Stand. Nat. Hist., IV. 894. 
collereti'w. An obsolete spelling of collier^. 
colifonn (kol'i-f6nn), a. [< Ii. colum, a strainer 
(see eoUinder), 4- forma, form.] Resembling 
a sieve; cribriform; ethmoid. 

OoUld® (k9-li'i-d6), n. pi. [NL., < CoUua + 
-idai.] A family of non-passerine picarian or 
cocoygomorphic birds, having all four toes 
turned forward (the feet thus being pampro- 
dactylous), extremely long and narrow central 
tail-feathers, a conical bill, and soft silky plu- 
mage of a unifonn subdued color, the bill gen- 
erally being brightly tinted. They are confined to 
Africa, and arc known as mouse-birds and colies. The 
family consists of tlie single genus Golhis. Also CoUdoe. 

OoUlna (kol-i-i'ne), n. pi. [NL., < Coliua + 
-inw.] The colies, regarded as a subfamily. 
Swainson, 1837. 

Oolimaceat (kol-i-ma'se-jp, n pi. [NL. (P. Co- 
limaceea), appar. < L. co-, together, 4- Umax 
(limac-), a snail.] In liamarclrs system of oon- 
cholo^, a family of tracholipods or univalves, 
iuoluamg all the land sholl-bearing mollusks. 
They are now distributed among numerous 
families and several orders. 

OollmacidsB (kol-i-mas'i-de), n.pl. [NL.. < Co- 
limncea 4- -idw.] Same as ilelicea or Helieidce. 
COlin (kol'in), n. [< F. coUn (NL. colinua), OP. 
Colin (whence E. Collina as a surname : see Col- 
linaia), prop. dim. of Colas for Nicolas, Nicho- 
las, a proper name.] 1 . The common partridge, 
quail, or bob-white of tho United States, Crtyx 
virffiniana or CoUnws virginianus. — 2. pi. The 
American quails of the subfamily Ortygince or 
Odontophorinw. 

colindery (kol-in'de-ri), M. ; pi. colinderica (-riz). 
[A newspaper word, made from cottonial and) 
Ind(ian exhibition) 4- -ery.] An exhibition of 
the colonial and Indian industries of the Brit- 
ish empire : commonly in the plural. The name 
was Invented on tho occasion of such an exhi- 
bition in London in 1886. 

Thfi Commissioners of tlio various colonies and courts 
at the exhibition were convened by Sir Philip Owen, under 
the Prince of Wales’s iustructions. to consider the means 
of continuing tho lilghly successful and educationally use- 
ful exliiblts of the late Colinderies os a permanent Colo- 
nial Museum. PortnighUy Jiev., N. 8., XLI. 884. 

Oolinufl (ko-li'nus), n. [NL. (Lesson, 1828), < F. 
cotin : see 'ooltn.] A genus of American quails, 
including those called hob-whites ; the colins : 
synonymous with Ch-tyx (which see). 
Oolioidea (kol-i-oi'dS-g), n. pi. [KL., < CoUua 
4- -oidecB.] The colies, ColUda, rated ae a sn- 
perfamily. 

Oolloxnorpha (koFi-^mAr'ft), n. pli [NL., < 
Gr. KoXtdi, a kind of woodpecker, + fiop^, form.] 
In Bundevall’s classification of birds, the third 
cohort of laminiplantar oscine passerine Idrds, 
consisting of four families, and embracina the 
crows, jays, starlings, grsokles, birds of Para- 
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dise, and some others: equivalent to the same 
author’s earlier Ambulatorea or Corv^ortnea. 

CoUomorpllie ^ol'i-^m6r'fik), a. [< CoUomor- 
plue -f -M.1 Pertaining to or having the ohar- 
aoters of the Colkmorpho!. 

coliaaittcet, ». An obsolete form of cogniaanee, 3. 
Wright. 

OoliMtim, n. See CoUtaaeum. 

colitis (k^U'tisb n. [linj., < Gr. adTuiv, the co- 
lon (see ooloifi), + -<«*«.] In pathol., inflam- 
mation of the mucous membrane of the colon ; 
colonitis. 

Oolius (k6'li-us). ». [NL., < coUe, coly, native 
name.] The typioal genus of birds of the family 
ColiidcB, the coUes, of which there are 6 or 8 spe- 
cies, jiU confined to Africa. C. capenaia is the 

cd^^t, n. [E. dial, coke and oouk; < ME. colke, 
eolek, a hole, ss OFries. koU^ NFries. kolcke = 
D. kolk, a pit, hollow, = MLG. kolk, kulk,a. hole, 
a hole filled with water, esp. one caused by the 
action of water, LG. kolk, a hole, pit, ditch.] 
A core ; a kernel. 

Alle erthe by gkllle may Itkned be 
TlUe aruundo appel of a tree, 

The whiche in niyddeg has a eolke 
A« haa an eye [em] in rayddea a yolke. 

Hampole, I’rlok of Conaclonoe, 1. CMS. 
It la fiiUo roten inwardly 
At the aolke within. 

Tmmulty MyHeritt, p. 281, 

colk^ (kolk), ». [Sc.] A name of the king eider- 
duck, Somateria apeotaUlia. Montagu. [Local, 
British.] 

col-knifet, «• [ME. ; < cofo*, treachery, deceit 
(as a prefix in this case depreciative), + knife.'] 
A big “ugly” knife. 

Both boaters and bragera 


From alle byllu liagom 
With col-knyfM that go. 

TomieUy MytUriet, p. 86. 
COlU ^ol), V. t. [E. dial, also cotcl, Sc. also cow; 
< ME. collen, colon, var. of cullen, killen, hit, 
strike, out, later bill, < loel. kolla, hit on the 
head, harm, = Norw. kylla, poll, out^ prune, = 
D. kollen, knock down : see kiU ^ , whicn is thus 
a doublet of coMi.] 1. To out off ; clip, as the 
hair of the head ; poll. 

A satyant sent hi to Jalole 

And lohan hcfd [bead] cuinandod to colt. 

Curtor Mundi, 1. 13174. 

S. To out ; cut short ; lop ; prune. 

When by there came a Rnllant hende, 

Wl' high eoU'd hoae and laigh coll’d ahoon, 

And he seem’d to be sum kfngla son. 

Cotpatrick (Child's Ballads, I. 156). 

8. To out obliquely. 

[North. Eng. and Scotch in all senses.] 
COlPt (kol), V. t. [< ME. collen, < OP. a~coler (= 
Pr. colar), embrace, < col, < L. collum, neck : see 
collar.] 1. To embrace; caress by embracing 
the neck. 
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eoUaboratenr (ko-lab'f-ra-tar'). n. [P.] The 

French form of collaborator, sometimes used by 
English writers. 

CoUaborateur la an excellent word, which neiUier 
" colabouror '• nor " fellow- workman " defines accurately. 
Many have felt the need of It ; but the right form, for ua, 
ia “collaborator." F, Uatl, Mod. Eng., p. 184, note. 

collaboration (ko-lab-Ara'shpn), n. [After F. 
collaboration, < LL. as if “eoUaboraHo^n-), < col- 
laborare : see collaborate.] The act of work- 
ing together : united labor, especially in liter- 
ary or scientific work. 

collaborator (ko-lab'^ra-tor), «. [After F. 
colluborateur, < ML. collab^ator, < LL. colla- 
borare : see collaborate,] An associate in la- 
bor, especially in literary or scientific work. 

without the impelling fanaticism of Luther and hla cof- 
laboratort, their battle agahiat Rome would never have 
been fought. N. A. Stv., OXXVII. 245. 

collagen, collagenic, etc. See collogen, etc. 

collapsable (kivlap's^bl), a. [< collapae + 
-able.] See collapaible. 

collapse (kq-lapsO» «• i - 1 pret. and pp. collapaed, 
ppr. collapaing. [< L. coUapaua, pp. of collabi, 
conlabi, fall together, fall in, < com-, together, 
+ labi, fall: see fajise.] 1. To fall together, 
or into an irre^ar mass or flattened form, 
through loss of firm connection or rigidity and 
support of the parts or loss of the contents, as 
a building through the falling in of its sides, or 
an inflated bladder from escape of the air con- 
tained in it. 

In oonsumptL 

and the aides of the canals < 

2. Figuratively — (a) To break down; go to 
pieces; come to nothing ; fail; become ruined : 
as, the project collapaed. 

The ruins of his crown’s collapsed state. 

Mir. /or Mays., p. 588. 

Tlioae corrupted inbred humours of collapsed nature. 

Quarles, Judgment and Mercy. 

An American female constitution which collapses Just 
in the middle third of life. 0. W. Holmes, Autocrat, ii. 

(b) In pathol., to sink into extreme weakness 
or pl^Bical depression in the courseof a disease, 
(o) To appear as if collapsing; lose strength, 
courage, etc.; subside; cease to assert one’s 
self or push one’s self forward : us, after that 
rebuke he collapsed. [Colloq.1 

collapse (kq-laps'), n. [< collapae, e.] 1. A 
falling in or together, as of the sides of a hol- 
low vessel. — 2. Figuratively, a sudden and 
complete failure of any kind ; a breakdown. 


(«) A leparate band or ruff worn for oloanlineat, oi^ 
mont, or warmth, and made of linen, mualin, laoe, fur, 
etc. (/t) Same as bandoleer, i. 


8. In wed., an extreme sinking or depression ; 
a more or less sudden failure of the vital pow- 
ers : us, the stage of collapae in cholera. 


collapsible (ko-lap'si-bl), a. [< collapae + 
-t6/e.l Capable of collapsing; liable to ool- 
’ made so as to collapse : as, a collapai- 


Sche koUed it (the child] ful kindly ahd askes i« name, 
A It answered ful sone A soldo, “William^ 


soldo, j _ 

WiUiam, of Paleme (K. ll. T. S.), 1. 89. 
He will] flatter and speak fair, ask for^veness. kiss and 
'■ Burton, Anat. of Mel., p. 576. 


cJu. 

2. To insnare, 

This devol is mlkel with wil and magt, . . . 

Colleth men to him with his ondo [envious hate]. 

Bel. Antuj., p. 221. 

collet (kol), n. [< coll^, «.] An act of embra- 
cing ; an embrace, especially about the neck. 
T. Middleton. 

0011“*^ a. A dialectal variant of cold. 


coll*. See ooU. 


ohnny Cock (Child’s Ballads, VI. 246). 


colla. n. Plural of collum. 
collaoefactlont (ko-lab-e-fak'shqn), n. [< L. as 
if *collab^aotioln-), < cotlabefieri, pp. eoUabefao- 
tua, be brought to ruin, < com-, with, + labefa- 
cere, make to totter, < labi, fall. + facere, make.] 
A wasting away ; decay; decline. Blount. 
collaborate (ko-lab'6-r4t), V. i. ; pret. and pp. 
collaborated, ppr. collaborating. [< LL. eoUa- 
boratua, pp. of eollaborare, conlaborare, work 
•with, < L. corn-, with, + laborare. work, < labor, 
work: see labor.] To work with another or 
others ; cooperate •with another or others in do- 
ing or producing something; especially, to work 
with another in a literary px^uction or a soien- 
tifle investigation. 

Ha {Scribal U said in some cases to hava sant sums of 
money for “ oopyrlglit in ideas ” to men who not only had 
not aotualljr oeUabomttd with him, but who wsro unawato 
that he had taken augnatlona from their work. 

Kneye. Brit., XXI. 664. 


hie balloon; a collapaible tube or drinking-cup. 
Also coUapaable. 

The Berthun eoHapsible boat, for Infantry in slimlo flle. 
Is also employed. Eneyc. Brit., xfic. 4W. 

collapsion (kq-lap'sbqn), n. [< LL. collap- 
8io{n-), conl^'Mo(n-), < collabi, collapse; see col- 
lapse, t>.] l^e act of falling together or col- 
I^sin^; the state resulting from collapse. 

The collapsion of the akin after death. 

P. Bussell, Indian Serpents, p, 7. 

collar (koFfir), n. [A later spelling, imitati^ 
the L. form, of earlier mod. E. collei\ < MK 
coller, earlier color, < OP. eoler, colier, P. collier 
ss Pr. colar =s Sp. Pg. collar =s It. coUare, < L. 
eollare, a collar, < ooUum = AS. heala, E. halad, 
the neck: see kafoet.] 1. Something worn 
about the neck, whether for restraint, conve- 
nience, or ornament. Speciftcally —(a) A band, usu- 
ally of iron, worn by prisoners or slaves as a means of re- 
straint or a badge of servitude. 

A grazing iron collar grinds my neck. 

Tennyson, St. Simeon Stylltes. 


still used as one of the hi 

ly Identified with the ntgner cusses oi mat order, and 
worn only on state occanons. The cross, medallion, or 
the like, is on such occasions attached to the ooUar^n- 
stead of to the ribbon with which it is usually worn. The 
ooUara of some of the orders of knighthood are given In 
the descriptions of the separate orders. Bee collar of SS, 
below, (d) The neck-band of a coat, cloak, gown, etc., 
either standing or rolled over. 

Let us have standing eoffm in the fMhlon. 

AU are become a stiff-necked generation. 

Bovlands, Knave of Hearta (1611). 

A standing eoUar to keep his neck band clean. 

L. Barry, Ram Alley (1611). 


(p) A halter. 

While you live, draw your neck out of the collar. 

Shak., R. and J., L 1. 
(A) A neck band forming that part of the harness of a 
draft-animal, as a horse, to which the traces arc attached 
aud upon which the strain of the load falls ; also a neck- 
band placed upon some other animal, as a dog, as an orna- 
ment or as a means of restraint or of Identlfloatlon. 

Her traces of the smallest spider’s web ; 

Her collars of the moonshine's watery beams. 

S/tak., R. and J., 1. 4. 

With golden muzzles all their months wore bound. 

And collars of the same their necks surround. 

Drydsn, Fables. 

({) A wide ring of metal put about a piece of stove-pipe to 
make It close the “ thlmblo ’’ lii a chimney where the thim- 
ble is larger than the pipe ; as, a <>-iuch eoUar Is needed if 
a 6-lnoh pipe is to be used with an 8-inch thimble. 

2. Anything resembling a collar; something 
in the form of a collar, or analogous to a col- 
lar in situation, (a) In arch . ; (1) A ring or cincture. 
(2) A collar-beam. (6) In hot . : (1) The ring upon Uie stipe 
(stem) of an agaric. (2) The point of Junction in the 
embryo between the caudicle and the plumule. (8) The 
point of Junction of the root and stem. (4) Same as col- 
larbags, (c) In much . ; (1) Au eulargeniont or swell en- 
circling a rod or shaft, and serving usually as a hold- 
ing- or liearing-piece. (2) Au onlarged portion of tlie end 
of a car-axle, ueslgned to receive the end-thrust of the 
Journal-bearing ; a button, (d ) In minitiy, the timbering 
around the mouth of a shaft, or at the surface of the ground. 
(e) A skirting or rain-shedding device placed round a 
chimney wliuro it passes tlirough tlio roof. (/) Naut.i (1) 
An eye in the end or bight of a shroud or stay, to go over 
a masthead. (2) A rope formed into a wreath, with a heart 
or deadeye in tlie bight, to which the stay is confined at the 
lower part, (a) In tool . ; (1) A ring around the neck, how- 
ever made, as by color of hair or feathers, shape or texture 
of hair or feathers, thickening of integument, presence of 
a set of radiating processes, etc. Bee cut under Balano- 
glossus. (2) In Infusoria, specifically, the raised rim of a 
collar-cell. (8) In entom . : (1.) The upper part of tlie pro- 
thorax when it is closely united to the mosutliorax, form- 
ing a crescent-shaped anterior Isirdur to it, as in Hyme- 
noptera and many IHptera. (li.) A posterior prolongation 
of the head, usually termed a tutek. [Rare.]— Ag ^ina t tbs 
ooUax, uphill, so that the horse’s shoulders are constantly 
pressed against the collar; hence, 
figuratively, at a disadvantage; 
against dilflcuHies; against op- 
position.— Anchor and collar. 
Bee awcAorl.- Bishop's collar. 

in armor, a collar or tippet of 
chain-mail of pccullorfomi, roach- 
ing to the eml of the shoulders, 
and forming In fronta point where 
the two sides come together and 
are held by buckles or the like. 
The shaiK) was nearly that of the 
pelerine.— Collar and damp, a 
Illngo ordinai'lly used upon dock- 
gates ; an anchor and collarfwhich 

see, under anchorl).— Collar Of 

brawn, the quantity of brawn 
rolled or wound up In one piece : brawn being derived 
from the collar or breast part of a boar. 

Item, a culler of gouil large fat bravni * 

Serv'd for a tirum, waited upon by two 

Fair long black puddings lying by for drumsticks. 

Cartwright, Ordinary. 
Collar of BS. (a) A' decoration which Is known to have 
lieon instituted by Heniy IV. of England, and is identi- 
fied with the house of Lancaster. It was revived after 
the wars of the Boses, and was a favorite decoration in the 
reigns of Henry VII. and Henry VIII. A similar collar 
Is still worn as a mark of dignity by certain English of- 
ficials, but is now inseparable from the office. The collar 
consists of an S often repeated, but the other details dif- 
fered at different times, being roses, knots, the Tudor 
portcullis, and similar emblems. (6t) A sort of punch 
made of sack, cider, and sugar. The Cheats, 1002, in 

Wright.— Hempen collar. Bee hempen.— in oollar, 
ready for or used to work, as a horse,— Out Of collar, 
unready for or unused to work, — To Slip the collar, to 
escape or get free ; disentangle one’s self from dlfflculty, 
labor, or engagement. 

collar (kol'ftr), V. t. [< collar, n.] 1. To seize 
b 7 the collar. 

With grim determinatlou, he had collared aud carried 
himself to sleep forthwith. 

W. M. Baker, Now Timothy, p. 828. 

2. To put a oollar on. 

The British dog was within an ace of being collared and 
tax-tloketed, after the continental fashion. 

S. Dowell, Taxes in England, III. 801. 
8. To roll up and bind (a piece of meat) : as, 
to coUar beef. See collared beef, under collared. 
—4. In racing alang, to draw up to; get even 
with or be neck-and-neck with in racing. 
COUarage (kol'ar-Sj), n. [< collar + -age.] A 
duty formerly le'vied in England on the collars 
of draft-horses. 

CoUar-awl (kol'^-fil), n. A saddlers’ needle 
for sewing horse-collars, 
collarbl^ (kol'fe-bagz), n. The smut of 
wheat, Uatilago aegetum. Also collar. 
OOUar-beam (Kol'^-bSm), n. A beam or piece 
of timber extendi^ between two opposite raf- 
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. oollatable (kfi-14'tft-bl), a. [< collate 


> .able.-i 


tiyi-juiiit for a 

COUAT-bird (kol'j^-b^rd), n. A bower-bi^ of 
the genus Chlamydodora : bo nailed from the 
nuchal collar. The spotted collar-bird is C. 
ntaeulata. 

collar-block (kol'llr-blnk), n. A block on which 
harness-makers shape and sow collars, 
oollar-bolt (kol'jlr-bolt), n. A bolt forged with 
a shoulder or collar. F. Campin, Mecn. Engi- 
neering. 

OoUar-bone (korar-lmn), n. The clavicle, 
oollar-coll (koriiv-sel ), ». in zool, a flagellate 
cell in which a' rim or collar of the cell-wall 
surrounds the base of the flagellum : a frequent 
condition of monadifom cells, whether belong- 
ing to the group of which the genus Monae Is 
a representative or occurring msewhere, us in 
sponges. See Choanoflagcllata. 

Oollar-check (kol'llr-ohek), n. A coarse woolen 
cloth with a checked pattern, used in the manu- 
facturif of horse-coliars. 

OoUard (kol'^rd), n. [A corruption of colewort,'] 
A variety of cabbage with the neshy loaves scat- 
tered upon the stem instead of gathered into a 
head. [Southern U. 8.] 

The poor tnuih who ecrstched a bore lubiUtence from 
a (orry patch of beaiia and cMardt. 

aUmon, My Southern FrIondB, p. 64. 
In the South no word, as no dlih, ii tietter known among 
the poorer whites and nogrooa than collardt or grueni. 

Tran*. Atner. J'hilol. A»t., XIV. 40. 
COllar-dayt (kol'kr-dtl), ». in England, a day 
on which knights appeared at court in the col- 
lars of their orders. 


e manuscripts of a 


OoUaxe (ko-la'r6), n. ; pi. collaria (-ri-&). [L. : 
see eollar. n.l 1. The collar or ])rothorax of an 
inseotj wnicn bears the anterior jpair of legs : 
sometimes restricted to an elevated postonor 
portion of the prothorax, seen in many Hyme- 
noptera and Hemiptera. — 2. In decorative art, a 
necklace or collar, as of an order, represented 
on a figure in embroidery, goldsmiths’ work, or 
the like. 

OOUlJrad (kol'jird), o. [< collar, -I- •ed^.'] 1. 
Having a ooUar, or something resembling a 
collar. 

The ainnebolds that form the wall of tills cavity become 
metamorphosed Into collared flagellate sootds. 

W. B. Carpenter, Micros., | 609. 
2. In her., same as gorged, 2. -Oollaredbeef,beef 
from which the bones are removed, rolled and bound with 
a string or tape and braised with various pronaratlous of 
heriM, wine, spices, etc. It is pressed under a heavy 
weight and served In slices.— Ooluired OSU. Hee cell. 
OOlUUred-Clutlned (kol'ftrd-ohAnd), a. In her., 
wearing a collar to which a chain is attached. 
See cAain. 

collaret, collarette (koi'ftr-et), n. [< ml. ooi- 
laratue, dim. of L. collare, collar: sec collar, w.] 
1. A small collar or fienu of linen, lace, fur, 
etc., worn bv women. — 2. Any piece of armor 
proteoting the neck, more pnctioularly in front. 
Bee gorgerin and hamae-eol. 
collana, n. Plural of collare. 

COllarinO (kol-a-re'nS), n. [It., dim. of collare, 
collar: see collar, n.J In arch., an astragal. 
Also colarin. 

collar-latuider (kol'^r-lka''derl, n. In mining, 
a gutter or pipe attached to a lift of a pump to 
convey water to a cistern or any other place. 
COllarleeS (kol'llr-les), a. [< collar, n., + -tes«.] 
1. Having no "collar. — 2. In Infueoria, not 
ohoanate. 

collar-nail (kol'llr-nal), n. A form of nail used 
in blind-soling boots and shoes, it has a projecting 
collar up to whl% It is driven into tlie heel or sole ; the 
outer lift or sole Is then driven on tlie projecting head of 
the nail, which thus holds without extending through the 
leather. 

collar-plate (kol'Sr-plat), n. An auxiliary nut 
used to support long pieces in a lathe, 
oollar-ewagn (kol'jir-swfij), «. A swage used 
by blacksmiths in swaging a collar upon a rod. 
collar-tool (kol'kr- 
ttil), n. In forging, 
a rounding-tool for 
swaging collars or 
flanges on rods, 
collu-work (kol'&r- 
w6rk), «. Uphill 
work, such as com- 
pels a horse to press 
against the collar; 
hence, figuratively, 
difficult work of any 
kind. 


Capable of being collated, 
collate (kg-lfit'), v. t. ; pret. and pp. collated, ppr. 
adlating. ‘ [< L. collatus, conlatua, pp. of conferre, 
bring together, compare, bestow (see confer), < 
com-, together, + ferre (= E. bear^), with pp. la- 
tue, carry : see ablative, delate, prolate, eto.J 1. 
To bring together and compare; examine criti- 
cally, noting points of agreement and disagree- 
ment: applied particularly to manusoripts 
books: UH, to collate all the r 
classical author. 

They cnuld not relliM|uUh their Judalim, and embrace 
ChriMtiaiiity, without eouaiderlng, weighing, and collating 
both rellglong. South. 

Conatant care he took, 

Coltatini/ creed wlUt creed, and book with book. 

Crabbe, Work*, V. 78. 

2. To confer or bestow a benefice on by colla- 
tion : followed by to. 

He woa collated by Sir Ooorge Ashe, blibop of Clogher, 
to the archdeaconry of Clogher. Qoldnaith, Poriioll. 

3. To bestow or confer. [Bare.] 

The grace of the Spirit of Ood, there cunalgned, exhib- 
ited, and collated. Jer. Taylor, Worthy Communicant. 

4. In bookbinding, to verify the arrangement of, 
as the sheets of a book after they have been 
gathered. It is usually done by oouuting and 
inspecting the signatures at the foot of the first 
page of each sheet. 

collateral (ko-)at'e-ral), a. and n. [Early mod. 
E. collaterall, < ME. collateral = P. collaUral s= 
Bp. C4)lateral = Pg. c-ollateral =s It. collaterale, 
< ML. collaterally, < L. com-, Wether, -i- latera- 
fw, of the side : muci lateral. ] I, a. 1. Situated 
at the aide ; belonging to the side or to what is 
at the side ; hence, occupying a 
subordinate position. 



In liU bright rodiatico and collateral light 
Muat 1 be comforted, not in hi« sphere. 

Skak., Air* Well, 1. 1. 

Ye cannot compare an ordinary Bishop with Timothy, 
who was an extraordinary man, foi-etold and promis’d to 
the Church by many Prophecies, and his name juyn'd os 
collaterall with Saint Paul, in most of his Apostolick Bpls- 
ties. MilUm, On Duf. of Huinb. Kerooiist. 

Having scene this, wo descended Into the body of the 
church, full of collaterall clia|>ells and large oratorios. 

Ppelyu, lilary, Nov., 1044. 

2. Actitm indirectly; aotingthrough side chan- 
nels. [Rare.] 

Ihey shall hoar and Judge 'twixt you and me : 

If by direct or by collateral hand 

They ftml us U>ucU’d, w« will our kingdom give . . . 

To you in satisfaction. Skak,, Hamlet, tv. 6. 

5. Accompanying; attendant, especially ns an 
auxiliary; aiding, strengthening, confirming, 
etc., in a secondary or subordinate way: as, 
collateral aid: collateral security (see below); 
collateral evidence. 

Hit (poverty] dcfeiideth the flessli fro folyes ful monyo; 

And a collateral contort, Orystes owon sonde liendlngl. 

/‘iert Plovnnan(C), xvll. 180. 

He that hrliiM any collateral respect [consideration] to 
prayers, loses Uio beneflt of the prayers of the congrega- 
tion. Donnt-, Sermons, iv. 

All the force of the motive lies within Itself : It receives 
no collateral strength from external considerations. 

Bp. Atterbury, 

Not merely the writer's testimony, . . . but collateral 
evidence also is required. Ooldomitk, Crltlolsms. 

4. Descending from the same stock or ances- 
tor (commonly male) as another, but in a differ- 
ent lino : distinguished from lineal. Thus, the 
children of brothers are collateral relations, having dif- 
ferent fathers, but a common grandfather. 

When a peer whose title is limited to male heirs dies, 
leaving only daughters, his peerage must expire, unless 
he have, not only o collateral heir, but a collateral heir 
descended through an uninterrupted line of moles from 
the llrst possessor of the honour. 

Macaulay, Sadler's Ref. Refuted. 

6, In bot., standing side by side : as, collateral 

ovules. — 6. In geom., having a common edge, 
as two adjoining faces of a polyhedron. £irk- 
man — Collateral anoestoart, uncles, aunts, and other 
collateral antecessors who are not “ancestors" in the 
sense of progenitors.— Collateral aMUrUOe, in law, 
assurance made over and above the urinclpiu deM.— Col- 
lateral bundle. Hee hurufh).— Collateral olronlatlon. 
Hee cireuiatum.— Collateral emlntnoe, “ 


In this sense, while a motion made In an 

action to sot aside e judgment tlierein is a direct proceed- 
ing, a fresli action to set aside the judgment would be a 
cJiateral proceeding.- Collateral seourltV, any prop, 
erty or right of action, os a bill of sale or stock-certlllcate, 


, contract, and which upon the perform- 

ance of the latter Is to l>o surrendered or dlschar(wd.— 
Oollatentl sulcus, in anat., the occipitotemporal flsstuv 
of the cerebrum lying below the calcarine future, ^vlng 
rise to the collateral eminence In tl»c lateral ventriole of 
the brain. Hee sulcus.— Collateral trust-bouds. See 
bomfi.-- Collateral warranty, see worrotuy.— Con- 
dition collateral. Hee condition. 

U. n. 1. A kinsman or relative desoeuded 
from a common ancestor, but not in direct line. 
— 2. Anything of value, or representing value, 
as bonds, deeds, etc., plotted as security in 
addition to a direct obligation. 

COllateralltyh n. [< F. collateral^; ns collat- 
eral + -ity.) The state of being collateral. Cot- 
grave. 

collaterally (ko-lat'g-ral-i), adv. In a collat- 
eral manner, (a) Hide by side. (6) Indirectly. 

The Papists more directly, . . . and the fanatics hiore 
collaterally. Dryden. 

(c) lu collateral relation ; not in a direct line ; not lineally. 

Members of his own fnmny collaterally related to him. 

Cuxe, House of Austria, xxv. 

(d) With or by means of collaterals. 

Dour to the broker Is a note of hand 
Collaterall!/ scoured. Uelleck, Fanny. 

collateralness (ko-lat'c-ra1-nes), ». The state 
of being collatera'l. 

CollateralUi [F.], collatorality or eollateralneiee. 

Cotgrave. 

collation (ko-l&'shon), n. [< ME. collacioun, 
colaeioun, etc., dis'eourse, conversation, com- 
parison, reflection, = D. collatie = MLG. col- 
latie, klatie = G. Dan. kollation, < OF. colladon, 
discourse, otc., F. collation = Sj). colacion s= Pg. 
collacdo s= It. collazione (in sense 8 colazione), < 
L. coilatio{n-), conlaUo{n-), a bringing together, 
collection, comparison, < collatus, conlatua, pp. 
of conferre: sec collate.) 1. The act of col- 
lating, or bringing together and comparing; 
a comparison of one thing with another of a 
like kind ; especially, the comparison of manu- 
8ori|)t8 or editions of books or of records or 
statistics. 

Tlte omissions and the commissions in the Chronicle of 
Kaliyan are often amusing and always instructive ; but 
these could not have been detected hut by a severe coUa- 
tion, which has been happily performed. 

I. I> leraeli, Amen, of Lit., I. 280. 

The earliest instances we recall of this method of cen* 
trallxed collation is of meteorological observations, In this 
country conducted for many years by the Hmithsonian In- 
stitution. Science, IV. 411. 

2. A compilation ; specifically, a collection of 
the lives of the fathers of the church. 

It Is pruned In vitas patrum, that is to selo, in lyues 
and colacioune of fadris. 

Book of Quinte Eteence (ed. Furnlvall), p. 1& 

3. The act of reading and conversing on the 
lives of the saints, or the Scriptures: a prac- 
tice instituted In monasteries by St. Benedict, 
Dr. W. Smith. — 4t. A conference. 

“ Yet wol I," quod this raotkis softely, 

“ That in thy cliambre I and thou and she 
Have a oollacion." Chaucer, Clerk’s Tale, 1. 269. 

'They call It a Collation, because (forsooth) It wanted 
some Couuclll-fnrmallties. Puller, tJh. Hist., II. 11. 90. 
6t. A contribution; something to which each 
of several participators contributes. 

A shot or collation, because every particular apostle did 
cast lu and collate his article, to make up this sum. 

Bp. Nicholion, Bxpos. of Catechism, p. 26. 

6t. In the medieval universities, a sort of the- 
ological lecture laying down certain proposi- 
tions without necessarily proving them, it was 
not a commentary, although It might contain a general 
analysis of the Book of the Hentonecs (see sentence) and 
might begin and end with a text of Soripture. 

7t. Reasoning; drawing of a conclusion. 


hole of Uis anvil; i, uppata|f fuller- 

^U^llor MKi rSSi^tnp 


ed by the col- 
lateral sulcus or Assure.— OoUatWal fRotS. in law, facts 
not considered relevant to the matter In dispute In an 
action.— OoUateral fibers, of tlte oerehoUum, the flbeiw 
which connect one lamina with the adjacent lamlnie.— 
Collateral fissure, in anat., the collateral sulcus.— Ool- 
lateral-lnherltaiioe tax, a tax laid on property received 
by collateral heirs by will or under an Intestate law.— Col- 
lateral Issue, in late, an issue aside from the main ques- 
tion in the case. -Collateral inooeedlng. In law, an- 
other proceeding, not for the direct purpose of impeach- 
ing the proceeding to whioh it Is said to he oollstersl. 
In this sense a new sotion brought to set slide s Judg- 


Chaucer, Boethius, p. 166. 
8. A repast; a meal: a term originally appUed 
to the refection partaken of by monks in mon- 
asteries after the reading of the lives of the 
saints. 

'When I came, I found such a collation of wine and 
sweetmeats prepared as little corresponded to the terms 
of the InviUtlon. Whieton, Memoirs, p. 272. 

Here one of the greet sheiks resides, who would have 
prepared a eollaiion ter us, and asked us to stay all night, 
but we only took ooilee, and he sent a man with us. 

Ptaoeke, Hes^Uon of the lost, U. 61. 



Tha ooBvantlon, after dlMolvlng Iteelf. partook of a mod- 
eit ooffonon in the aenate chamber. 

Banero/t, Hlat Conit, II. 273. 
Of. The act of oonf erring or bestowing; a 
gift* 

Hie baptUm of John . . . waa not a direct luatrument 
of the Spirit for the eoUation of grace. 

Jer. Taylor, Worka (ed. 1836), 1. 98. 

Neither are we to give thanka alone for the collation of 
these beneflta. Bay, Worka of Creation. 

10. In canon law, the presentation of a clergy- 
man to a benefice by a bishop, who is the or- 
dinary of the benefice, and who at the same 
time has the benefice in his own gift or patron- 

r , or by neglect of the patron has acquired 
patron's rights. When the patron af a church 
is not a blahop, he preaenta hia clerk fur odraiaaion, and 
the Mahop inatitutea him ; but if tlie biahop of the diocese 
ta the patron, hia presentation and institution are one act, 
and are called oollation. 

1 1. In civil and Scots law, the real or supposed 
return of a former advancement to the mass of 
a decedent’s property, made by one heir, that 
the property may be equitably divided among 
all the heirs ; hotoh-pot. 


they had received from their parent in a 
■‘heir*- — 
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ooUbagneiUp (korfig-ship), «. [< eoOcagwe + ooUeetMrinin (kol-ek-ti'ri-um), n. ; pi. coUse- 
-fwtp.T The state of being a colleague. taria (-ft). [ML., < eollecta: see collect, n. Cf. 

eoUeokt, *». See oollock. coUectanoa.} In medieval use, a separate Utur- 

COllect (kj^lekt'), V. [< OP. eollecter, F. col- gical book containing the collects, which are 
lecfer = So. colectar = Pg. ooUeetar =s It. col- now included in the Missal and the Book of 
leitaref < ML. coUeetaref ooileot money, < L. Common Prayer. 

collecla, a collection in money, (LL. ) a meeting, i„ the same iliumlnatlon [the original illamlnatlon In 
assemblage, (ML.) a tax, also an assembly for the Book of Hour.) the young clerk (probably an acolyte) 
prayer, a prayer (see collect, n.), prop. fora, of Jfho if «««" to ‘he right, kneeling, and holding up before 
ivilutotua nr\ nt fs V ‘he bighop a coltectanum, out of which that prelate Is 

Ml^ctiM, pp. of collyere, conacre ( > F. col- 

liger = Pg. oolltgar). gather together, collect, which ia worked like the canons' surplices, 
consider, conclude, infer. < com-, together, + Bock, Church of our Fathers, 1. 439, note. 

legere, pther; see legend. Prom L. colligere collected (kq-lek'ted), n. a. [Pp. ot collect, ».] 
conao also L. eoil^ and calli.] I. trans, 1. To Having oonlrol of one’s mental faculties; not 
gather into one place or group; assemble or disconcerted; firm; prepared; self-possessed; 
bring together; make a combination, group, ’ • ’ ......... .. . 

or collection of; gather: as, to collect facts or 
evidence ; to collect curiosities or rare books. 

A passion for calUeting books la not always a passion for 
literature. I. D'ltraeli, Curios, of Lit., I. f>7. 

2. To receive or compel payment of; bring to 
a settlement: as, to collect a bill. — 8. To as- 
certain or infer from observation or informa- 
tion ; infer. [Now rare.] 


Jincyc. Brit, XX. 714. 


Tlio reverent core 1 bear unto my lord 
Made me collect these dangers in the duke. 

Skak., 2 Hen. VI., ill, 1. 


to any person by putting b 
right. J. S. Jriii.-collati 


, ,.g him hi 

—Collation of 

the reverse of another, on the same label. Wharton. 

collationt (kq-l&'shon ), v. i. [< collation, n., 8.] 
To partake of a light repast. 

I went to see a coach-race in Hide Park, and collation' d 
in Spring Harden. Emlyn, Memoirs, May 20, 1668. 

COllationer (kq-la'shon-fer), n. [< collation + 
-erl.] 1. A collator 'of the printed sheets of 
books. [Rare.] — 2. One who partakes of a 
oollation or repast . ' [Bare.] 

We, meanwhile, untitled attendants, stood at the utlior 
end of the room, forming a eemlolrole, and all strictly 
facing the royal eoUationert. 

Mmc. D'Arblay, Diary, III, 90. 

collatitlouat (kol-a-tish'us), a. [< L. collati- 
tins, more correctly collaticiuH, < collatm, pp. 
of conferre, collate: see collate.'] Contribut- 
ed; brought together; performed by contribu- 
tion. 

other men's eoUatitioui liberality. 

Bp. Uacket, Abp. Williams, i. 40. 

CoUatlTO ^o-ia'tiv), a. [= F. collatifss Bp. co- 
lativo = Pg. collativo, < L. collatitm, brought 
together, combined, < collatua, pp. of conferre, 
collate: see oolla to.] If. Conferring or bestow- 
ing. 

Institutive or eollative of power. Barrowt. 

2. Collating.— 3. Ecclea., presented by colla- 
tion : applied to advowsous or livings or which 
tho bishop and patron are the same person.— 
OoUatlve act, in logic, the act of joining premises and 
thence deducing a concliulon ; tho act of comparing a 
thing with itself or with something' else. | A Scotist toriii. j 

collator (kq-la'tor), n. [< L. collator, a com- 
parer, contributor, etc., s collatua, pp, of con- 
ferre, collate: see collate.] One who collates 
or makes a collation, (n) one who compares manu- 
scripts or editions of books. (A) In bookbinding, a person 
who collates the printed sheets of laraks. (c) One who col- 
lates to a benefloe. (d t) One who confers any beueflt or be- 
stows a gift of any kind. 

Well-placed benefits redound to tho eoUator'i honoiu-. 

Feltham, Kesolves, 11. 16. 

OOllaudt (ko-lAd'), v. t. [< L. collaudare, con- 
laudare, < com-, together, + laudare, praise : see 
land.] To unite m praising. 

Beasts wild and tame . . . 

CoUaud his name. Howell, Letters. 

collaudationt (kol-&-da'shqn), n. [< L. collau- 
datioln-), < collaudare, ■pp.'collaudatus : see col- 
laud. ] J oint or combined laudation, encomium, 
or flattery. 

The rhetorical collaudationt, with the honourable epi- 
thets given to their persons. Jcf. Taylor. 

COlleagne (kol'eg), n. [< F. oollegue, now coU 
ligue ae Sp. colega as Pg. It. collega, < L. coUS- 
ga, conl^ga, a partner In office, < com-, with, + 
legare, send on an embassy: see legate.] An 
associate in office, professional employment, or 
special labor, as in a commission: not properly 
used of partners in business. >:gyn. Friend, Com- 


i^oiuposed : as, to be quite collected in the midst 
of danger. 

The Jury shall l>e quite surprised, 

The prisoner quite collected. 

Praed, On the Year 1828. 
The expression (of the Norwegian nienl was sensible and 
eolUettd, but with nothing about it specially adventurous 
or daring. Froude, Sketches, p. 81. 

“Bjm. Cool, Compottd, etc. Seeoafmi. 
collectedly (ko-lek'ted-li), adr. 1. Inoneview; 
together: collectively. Dr. H. More. [Rare.] — 
2. In a firm, composed, or self-possessed man- 
, . , . . he spoke quite calmly and collectedly. 

Which sequence, 1 conceive, is very 111 collected. Locke. coUectedneBg (kq-lek'ted-nes), n. 1 . The state 
We mav effect the excellency of Oio understanding then, of being collected or brought into close union 
by tho glorious remainders of It now, and guess at the i»niiooTitrarinn rUni-o A noliontori nr 

sUteliness of the hulldlng by tho magnificence of lu ruins. conceniraiion. I Kare. J —A. A ooiiecteu or 
South, in Whipples Ess. and Kov., 11. 81. calm state of the mind: composure. 

To collsct one's BSlf, to recover from surprise ora dis- COllectiblO, a. ^0 collectable. 

concerted state; reftala command over one’s scattered COll6Ctillg*Can6(ko-lek tmg-kan).n. See canal-. 
thoughU or emotions. COllectlon (ko-lok'flhon), n. [=s P. collection ss 

I did in time collect T., ill. 3. Pr-Colleetio = Sn.eokccion = COlleceffo=li. 

. . _ , ’ ’ , coltoiriono, < L, coltecMo(M-), a bringing together, 

«"KVouJ" Inference (tr. Gr. av^J^yicudi, a syllogii^; see 

U.' intrana. 1. To gather together ; accurau- cyllogiam), ML. also a oolleotiou in money, < 
late : as, pus eoUecta in an abscess; snow collecla ^Hectus, pp. of colhgere, collect: see collect, v.] 
in drifts.— 2t. To compose one’s self. 1- The act or practice of collecting or of gather- 

(.oUect together: as, the collection of rare books. 

1 fear you are not well : pray tell me w’hy His JCotton'S) anti()uarian tastes wore early displayed in 

Von talk thus? Shirley, Traitor, iii. 8. the collection of ancient records, charters, and other maim- 

... r/ TkjTi? / scripts, which had been illspersed from the monastic llbra- 

COlldCt (kol ekt), «. [< ME. coUeet, colect, < rlcs in tho reign of Henry Vin. Bneyo. Brit., VI. bOd. 

LL. eollecta, a meeting (L. a oolleotion in 
money), in ML. also a meeting for prayer, 
and (for oratio ad collectam, a prayer at a pre- 


roign of Henry vIII. Bncyo. J 
2. An assemblage or gathering of obiects; a 
number of things collected, gathered, or brought 


limirrrse^crirZ"‘XrCT^ IZ ^itutlnv rethole^fSUriSo^^ 

coeding to another church to attend mass, a 
prayer at the latter church being called orduo I 

ad mmaiK) a prayer, etc. : see %llect, ».] 1. essays, a collection of minerals. 

In the Roman Catholic, Anglican, and other 
Western liturgies : (a) A concise prayer, vary- 
ing according to ine day, week, octave, or c-.- - ■ 

season recited before the epistle, regularly ewpSn “nUy ofV4«i.lo^^^ 

consisting of one sentence, and asking for ' <>- 


Every collection ought to form a definite 


and remembm^ 


Jevont, Social Reform, p. 61. 


some grace or blessing with reference to some „ a » ’ n . ’j . 

...ohS'g or A 


^ r gospel, 

m^Bcd of an address to the Triiilty oi 


of the Divine Versons, a petition thus Intnaliiced, and the mg a religious service, 
pleading of Christ's merits or final ascription to a I’orson 
of the 'Trinity. One collect may be used alone or several 
In succession. Collects regularly belong to the eucliaris- 
tic office, but J 

ing ami oven. .... „ „ 

Iwtween the latter ana the altar service. They , , - . 

acterlstio of Western liturgies and otHces, not Iwlngknown ly, an inductive Infereuce. 
In the Eastern churches. Almost all those still in use are 
very ancient, and tlie origin of this form of prayer Is at 
least as old as tlie fifth century. Leo the Great (440 - 61) 
and Oelasius I. (492-96) are reputed the first composers of 
collects. See oratio. 


Now concerning tho collection for the saints. 1 Cor. xvl. 1. 

. . A .i'j Si ji 4t. The act of deducing consequences; infer- 

[i? ’ Xntog'^royert, ttow form?®*' a* constont '"tok premises ; that which is deduced or 

in the latter and the altar service. They are char- inferred ; an inference ; sometimes, speoifical- 


The unity ot sentiment an 
characterise these little piece* 
us ... of the Collccti of tlie 1 


> severity of style which . 

[Milton'i StonneU] remind ’»'>«‘s by modem divines. 


Caught h 

Beau, and Ft, (i% Faithful Friends, IL 2. 
Wrong colltetiont have been hitherto made out of these 


While the East, again, _ . 

kngetio self-forgetfulness, the West comprehends all the 
piritual needs of man in Colleett of matclili 


Milton 6- A private oxainiiiation at the oud of each teHU 
of tlie universities— 0. 

in exclamations of rpjjg receiving or compelling payment of 

dues, public or private, as for taxes, customs 

F. Freeman, Friiiclplos of Divine Service, I. 274. duties, or personal debts. — 7. The jurisdiction 
(&) In a wider sense, a prayer of similar char- “ collector; a collectorship. See collector, 3. 
acter or oonstruotion, ©specially one following 8U^ sUtnto of 1799(1 stat., 

the collect for the day, or used just before the ••‘«MI*hed districts for the coUection o) duUea 

conclusion of an office, (c) A name sometimes 


given to the synapte of the Greek Church. — olearing of vessels, etc.— Colleton of ligbt, 
2. A collection, [Rare.] 


Yet anytliing that others oan write of him Is poor indeed 
beside a collect of his own golden sayings. 

Stedtnar " ‘ ' 


oolleague (ko-l«g'), v. *.; pret. and pp. eoU 
leagued, ppr. oolleaguing. [< colleague, n.] To 
eotoerate in the same office, or for a common 
end; combine. 


. in aetrol., 

planets so that two of them are in as- 

Mot with the third, though not with each other. « Byn. B. 
Assemblage, group, crowd, mass, lot, heap ; oompUaUoD, 
- ^ selection.— 8. Contribution. 

Poeto of America, p. 187. collecMtlOUBt (kol-ek-tish'us), a. [< L. collec- 
COllBCtable, collectible (ko-lek'tarbl, -ti-bl), a. titiua, more correctly eollecHciua, < colleotue, 
[< collect + -able, -ible.] Capable of being col- pp. of colligere: see collect, «.] Gathered to- 
lected. gether; collected. 

collectanea (kol-ek-ta'nf-ft), H.pl. [LL., neut. collective (kq-1ek'tiv), a. and n. [>= F. collec- 
pl. of L. coUectaneua, gathered together: see <»/■= 8p. colectivo =o Pg. collecHvo * It. collet- 
ooUectaneoua.] A selection of passages from ftoo, < L. collectivua, < oollectua, pp. of colligere, 
■various authors, usuallv made for the purpose collect : see collect, ».l I. o. 1. Belonging to, 
of instruction ; a miscellany. vested in, or exercised by a number of individ- 

CoUeetaneoilBt (kol-ek-tft'nf-us), a. [< L. col- uals jointly, or considered as forming one body: 
leetaneua, < coHeetua, pp. of colligere, gather to- united; ag^gated: opposed to intmidual ana 
gether > see ooUeof, o.j Gathered: ooUeoted. diatributive : tut, collecttve aotiona. 



ooUaeUv# 

Wb«ti • body of men unite together end ooenpy, by tf' 
proprletton or by conquest, e tract of land, and then at* 
Tide It into equal shares, tiiat Is no evidence of eoUtetiw 
ownership. D. W. Hou, Oerman land-holding, p. 20. 
8. In gram., denoting an aggregate, group, or 
aMemblage ; expressing under the sin^pularform 
a whole consisting of a plurality of individual 
objects or persons : as, a collective noun. — Sf. 
Deducing consequences; reasoning; inferring. 

Critical and eoUectivr. reason. Sir T. Browns, Vulg. Err. 
4. Having the quality or power of collecting 
together: tending to collect; forming a collec- 
tion. [Karo.] 

Local Is his throne, . . . to flx a point, 

A central ijoint, eoUeetive of Ills sons. Young. 
6. Relating to or of the nature of collectivism ; 
belonging to the people as a whole. -ooUeotlve 
Dmlte, fruits resulting from the aggregation of several 
flowers Into one mass, as tho mulberry and pineapple. 
OoUeottve note, in diplomaoy, a note or an olilclnl coiii- 
Bunloatioii signed by the representatives of several govern- 
ments.— Oolleotlve noun. See II.— Collective senee, 
in logic, an acceptation of a cxmimon notiii such that 
■omething is asserted of the Individuals it denotes taken 
together which is not asserted of any one of them sepa- 
ratelv. Thus, In the sentence “Thu planets are seven In 
nuniDer,‘'/><aiiet« Is taken In a oollectivo sonso.— ColleO- 

tlTe whole, in fooic, a • ' 

ire separate and aocl 
army, a heap of atones, _ ^ — 

U. n, [Of. L. nomen collectivum^ u collective 
noun.] In gram., a noun in the mngular num- 
ber signifying an aggregate or assoiublago, as 
multitude, crowd, troop, herd, people, society, 
clergy, meeting, etc. Collectives as subjects can have 
their verbs either In the singular orlii the plural, the latter 
by preference In familiar style ; hut usage varies as to dif- 
ferent words of this class, according as they express more 
proillliieiitly n unity or a complexity ; they take attribu- 
tives, however, in the singular ; os, the Jury mr.ft* or meet, 
hut thit Jury niseis. 

Woo sliall alio put a manifest violence and Imprutirlety 
upon a knowne word against his common slgnthcation In 
binding a Culltelive to a singular mtraon... 

Milton, On Dof. of numb. Remonst. 
OOUactlTely (kq-lek'tiv-li), adv. In a coUeotive 
manner; in a maoR or body; in a collected 
atato ; in the aggregate ; unitedly : ae, the oiti- 
aens of a state collectively considered. 

During tho hunting and pastoral stages, the warriors of 
the group hold the land eolleetively. 

11. S/mneer, ITln. at Soolol., | 4(18. 

COllOOtiTflness (kq-lek'tiv-nes), n. The state 
of being collective ; combination ; union ; mass. 
Ibdd. Also collectivity. 

CollectiTiam (ko-lek'tiv-izm), n. J[< collective + 
-ism ; SB F. coUectivisme.^ The socialistic theory 
or principle of centraUzation of all directive 
social and imlustrial power, especially of con- 
trol of the means of production, in the people 
collectively, or tho state : the opposite of indi- 
vidualism. 

As used In current speech, and also In economics, no 
very deQnlto line of dUilnctlon between communism aud 
looialUm cau he drawn. Ueiierally speaking, communism 
is a term fur a system of common property, and this should 
be accepted as the reasonably correct usage of the word ; 
but even by socialists It Is frequently used as practically 
synonymous with socialism. CoUeettmem is a word which 
has recently come Into vogue to express tho economic 
basis of socialism as above expluiiiud. 

Xncye. Brit., XXII. 207, note. 

CoUeetivism, which Is now used by Oerman as well as 
by French writers, denotes the condition of a community 
when Its affairs, especially its Industry, are managed In the 
collective way. Instead of the method of separate, individ- 
ual effort. Woolee!/, C^ummiinisiii and duclalism, p. 4. 

collectiviflt (ko-lok'tiv-ist), n. and a. I. n. [< 
collective + -ist; = F. colloctiviste.'] A believer 
in the principle of oollectiviam ; egpeeially, one 
who holds that the materials of production, as 
the soil, should belong to tho people at large. 

The ColUctiviite admit that recompense should he pro- 
portioned to work done, which Is tho prlncliilo of individ- 
ual responsibility. 

Orjirii, tr. of Lavefaye's Socialism, p. 24B. 

n. a. 1. Believing in tho principle of col- 
lectivism. — 2. Pertaining to or of the nature 
of collectivism; foundoil on tho x'riuciple of 
oolleotivism. 

The message tlien proceeds to speak of measures for 
“organizing the life of tho people lu the form of coriiora- 
tive associations under the protection and furtherance of 
the state a clause which might ho taken as an admis- 
sion of tho coUectivut principle. Xttcye. Brit., XXll. 21(J. 
8. Relating or belonging to the collectivists : 
as, a collecMvist writer. 

collectivity (kol-ek-tiv'i-ti), H. [< collective •+■ 
-4fy.] 1. SamG an collecHveness. J. MorUy . — 2. 
The whole collectively considered; the mass. 
[Rare.] 

The coUeetivity of living existence becomes a self-im- 
proving machine. Bop. Set. Mo. , XXI. 43«, 

Speoifioally — 3. The people of a commune or 
swte taken collectively ; the people at large ; 
the citizens as a whole. 


B, call It the cMtetitity, call It what 

you like — which should have the final disposal of every- 
thing. Mac, Contemp. Socialism, p. 140. 

4. Collectivism: especially, the ovmership on 
the part of tho stato or the {leople at large of all 
means of production, especially of the soil. 

CoUeetivity, In the dialect of the Socialists, means tho 
ownership of all the instmmoiits of production by the 
state, and Its use of them in such manner as shall seem 
l>est calculated to eradicate or diminish poverty. 

The Motion, Nov. IS, 1888. 
collector (kp-lek'tor), ». [= P. eolleoteur ss 8p. 
colector = Pg. colieotor = It. eollettore, < ML. 
collector, < L. eolligere, pp. coUectus, gather to- 
gether : see collect, ».] 1. One who collects or 
gathers ; especially, one who makes it a pursuit 
or an amusement to collect objects of interest, 
as books, paintings, plants, minerals, shells, etc. 

AnciUon was a great collector of curious l>ooksjind dex- 
terously defended himself when accused of the Biblioma- 
nia. /. D'luraeli, Curios, of Lit., I. f>8. 

2, A compiler: one who gathers and puts to- 
gether parts of books, or scattered pieces, in 
one book. [Rare.] 

Volumes withoutihecoftcetor's own reflections. Additon. 

3. A person employed to collect dues, public 
or private ; ospeoiauy, an officer appointed and 
commissioned to ooUect and receive customs 
duties, taxes, or toll within a oortain district. 
Under the government of tho United States these are of 
two classes, called eoUeetor* of cnatouis and colleetore of 
internal revenue. 

Qwich mease peny and ferthliig schal be resceyued be 
the eolietour for the jere (year) chosen. 

miglieh dildsfE. £. T. S.), p. 462. 

The king sent his chief collector ot tribute unto the cities 
ofJnda. 1 Mac. 1. 29. 

Speoiflcally — 4. In British India, the chief 
administrative official of a zillah or district, 
charged with the collection of the revenue, and 
also, except in Bengal proper, possessing cer- 
tain magisterial powers. Yule and Burnell. — 
6. One of two bachelors of arts in Oxford Uni- 
versity who are appointed each Lent to divide 
tho determining bachelors into classes and dis- 
tribute the schools. Also called I.ent collectors, 
— 0. A person appointed to care for the estate 
of n decedent until letters testamentary or of ad- 
ministration upon it are granted. — 7. In elect,, 
the upper plate of a disk or condenser, em- 
ployed for collecting electricity ; more gener- 
ally, any arrangement for collecting electricity. 

A pointed eoUeetor wa« not employed until after Frank- 
lln'i famoug regearchos on the action of pointg. 

S. P. Thompson, Elect, and Mag., p, 4. 
OoUsetor ot births and burials, a local English (Nor- 
folk) municipal offleer who makes a weekly return at births 
and liurials to the maglgtratas. 

collectorate (kq-lek'to-rnt), n. [< collector + 
-a<c3.] Tho district of a'collector ; a collector- 
ship: spooifioally, an administrative district, or 
zillah, of British India under the jurisdiction of 
a collector. See collector, 4. 

Qood hnwg utcnxilg are also iiiado at Kelshi and at Bag- 
mandll in tho Ratnogirl colleetorate. 

Binlwood, Indian Arts, 1. 101. 


8. (a) An endowed and incorporated eommn- 
nity or association of students within a univer- 
sity. Bee wniversi^, A college corporation in the 
English universities consists of a master, fellows, and 
scholars, (b) The institution or house fotmded for 
the accommodation of suoh an association. Such 
houses began to be established about A. i>. 12(X), as charita- 
ble foundations for affording food and lodging to poor stu- 
dents, and did nut at flrst undertake tf> subject them to any 
regular discipline or to order their studies. But schools 
were early attached'tu them, aud the entire instruction of 
most of the iiniveraitles was ultimately given in the ool- 


anybody ; It is the maintenance in an incorporated society 
of some of those who come to proftt by the teaching and 
other advantages of the University. 

Contemporary Rev., TJ. fllfl. 

The name eoUege seems flrst to have boon specially ap- 
plied to the houses at religious orders, where were ac- 
commodated those youths who meant to devote themselves 


g in Scotland, the United States, and Caua- 
j an incoriiorated and endowed institution of 
learning of the highest grade, in tlio United States 
eallege is the generic name for all siicli institutions (some- 
times given oven to professional seliools), university being 
properly limited to colleges which in size, organization 
(especially in division into distinct schools and faculties), 
methods of instruction, and diversity of subjects taught a]^ 
prosch most nearly to the institutions so named In Europe. 

id) A school or an academy of a high grade or of 
high pretensions, (o) An edifice occupied by a 
coTloge. if) In France, an institution for sec- 
ondary education, controlled by the municipal- 
ity, wnieh pays for tho instruction ^ven there, 
anil diHering from tho lyc.ouni in that the lattqr 
is supported and directed by the state. The our- 
rioulum is nearly the same in both, the college 
being usually modeled on the lyoonm. — Sf. A 
colleotion or assembly ; a company. 


bryden. Flower ai 

4. A debtors’ prison. [Eng. slang.] 

The settlement ot that execution which had carried Mr. 
Plurnlsh to tt>e Marslialsea College. 

Jjiekenii, Little Dorrit, xxxl. 
Apostolic college, (a) The apostles of uhrUt considered 
os a collective body possessliig eorjiorate autliurlty. <6) 
The whole body of bishops of the historical church, re- 
garded os continuiug and possessing In their corporete 
eapaeity the authority of the original assembly of apos- 
tles.— OoUege eburob. (o) Same us collegiate church 
(whjoh see, under cMe^te). (&) A chtircb connected with 

rcme^vlPci 

ilon, togethL. , 

of session, clerks of the bills, wrlteiu to the signet, etc.— 

' * '*'^17 attached toa nniversi- 

«c(»ml . Her^de’ ool- 

le i^man Catholic Church. 


CoilectorsUp ^q-lok'tor-sbip), n. [< collector 
1, Wo office of a collector ot cus- 
toms or taxes. — 2. The jurisdiction of a col- 
lector. 

CoUectreflS (kq-lok'tres), n. [< collector + -css.] 
A female collector. 

colleen (kol'Sn), n. [< Ir. eailin, a girl, little 
girl, < catte, a girl, + dim. -<».] A girl. [Irish.] 
collegatary (ko-leK'a-ta-ri), n.; pi. collc^ataries 
(-riz). [< LL. coUegatarius, conlegatartus.i L. 
com-, with, + LL. legatarius, a legatee.] Same 
as co-legatee. 

college (kol'ej), n. [Formerly also college; < 
F. college, now college, s= Sp. colegiossFg, It, coU 
legio, < L. collegium, a connection of associates, 
a society, guild, fraternity, < coUSga, a colleague, 
associate : see (Wlleaptte, n. Ct. collegium,') 1. 
An organized association of men, invested with 
certain common powers and rights, performing 
certain related duties, or en^p^;ed in some com- 
mon employment or pursuit; a body of col- 
leagues; a guild; a corporation; a community: 
as, an ancient Roman college of priests ; the eol- 
lege ot cardinals : the Heraldw College in Eng- 
land ; a college of physicianfl or surgeons. 

There la a CoUedge of Franciaoan Friers called the Cor- 
deliers. Coryat, Crudities, 1. 10. 

Both worships, as well as the science of magic, had their 
eoUegee ot priests and devotees. 

J. H. Newman, Development of Christ Doct, iv. I L 


... small plum-pudding, 
colleger (kol'ej-d*r), n. [< college + -cfl.] A 
memDer of a college ; specifically, one of sev- 
enty scholars at Eton College, England, de- 
senbed in the extract. 

There CoUegere |at Eton] arc the nuoleiis at tho whole 
systoin, and the only original port of It, tho paying pupils 
(oppidans, town-boys) lielng, according to general belief, 
an after growth. They (the CoUegere) are educated gratu- 

“■ — ’■ ‘ ' ■ ;h at then' ’ 

of ni 

ih and provided f< 

C. A. Brieted, English University, p. 322. 

collegia, n. Plural of collegium. 

CoUei^ (^-le'ji-ol), «. [= F. colUgial = Sp. 

oolegial rs Pr. collegial aa It. collegiale, < L. coU 
legialis, < collegium, a college: see cMege.') 1. 
Pertaining to a college, or an organized body of 
men appointed to perform any function, as con- 
trasted with an individual ; as, a colle^l sys- 
tem of Judges; a collegial verdict, — 2. Relating 
to a college ; collegiate. 

The collegial corporations had usurped the exclusive 
privilege of initrnotion. Sir IF. Hamilton. 

3. Eoeles,, having the character of a collegium, 
or voluntary assembly which has no relationship 

to the state. Bee collegium, collegialism CoUe- 

glsJ^nrob. Same as collegiate church (which see, under 

CoUegUriuiflm (kq-le'ji-al-izm), n. [< collegial, 3, 
+ -ww.] Eoeles., the theory of (shuroh poliiy 
which maintains that the church is a society or 
collegium of voluntary members, and is not sub- 
ordinate to the state, but stands on an equality 
with it, and that the highest ecclesiastical au- 
thority rests with the whole society, which is in- 
dependent and self-governing: opposed to ferri- 
torialism and episcopalism (which see), 
collegian (kp-lfi' ji-fpi), «. [< ML. as if *ooIle^ 
ttt(8, < L. eoUegium : see eoUege.) 1. A memher 



of a ooUege, partioularly of a literary instita- 
tioB so named; an inliabitant of a college; a 
student. 

He hat Ms warmth of sympathy with the fellow-eoU«- 
oripn*. Lamh, To Sonthey. 

2. An inmato of a debtors’ prison. Also colle- 
giate. [Eng. slang.] 

It beoame a net unusual circumstance for letters to be 

S ut under his door at nkht enclosing haU-a-crown ... for 
le Father of the Harsbalsea, “with the compliments of 
a cMtgian talcing leare.” Hiekent, Little Dorrlt, vL 
Oolle^^t (ko-le'ji-pt), n. [< collemum + 
-onflT] One of a sect founded near Leyden, 
Holland, in 1619, the societies of which are 
_ apread rapidly in the Nether- 
d there and in Hanover. In 


called colleges. The sect spread rapidly in the Nether- 
lands, and is still maintained there and in Hanover. In 
e and practice the Collegiants resemble the Qua- 

j j 


o creed nor organised ministry ; 


lands, aui 
doctrine 

kers, MVlng . „ . , 

believe in the necessity of baptism, which they adminis- 
ter by immersion. 

collegiate (ko-ie'ji-&t), a. and n. [= It. colle- 
giato, a. and n.. < LL. eoUegiatus, only as a noun, 
one of a society, college, etc., s L. coll^um, a 
society, college, etc.: see college,] I. a. 1. 
Pertainii^ to or of the nature of a college, or 
an organized body of men having certain com- 
mon pursuits or duties : as, collegiate societies. 
SooKW. See college, 1. — 2. Pertaining to a col- 
lege within a university, or to a college which 
forms an independent institution for higher 
learning ; furnished by or pursued in a college : 
as,eollegmte\\lc] ooiiej/iafe education. Seecol- 
lege, 2. 

Arnold himself has the academic bias. There is in him 
a slight ooUegiate contemptuousness aud aloofness. 

The Century, XXVII. 929. 
S. Constituted after the manner of or connected 
with a college in any sense: as, collegiate mas- 
terships in a university. Milton. 

Nevertheless, tb« government of Now-F.ngland was for 
having their stndenti brought up in a more coUegiate way 
of living. C. Mather, Mag. Chris., Int to iv. 

4. Collected; combined; united. Bacon. [Rare.] 
—OoUegiate charge, in Scotland, a cliarge or pastorship 
devolving on a minister as Urn colleague and siiccessor of 
an emeritus pastor.— OoUegiate oburoh. (a) In Eng- 
land, a church that lias a college or chapter, consisting of 
a dean, canons, and prebonds, but has not a blsliop's see. 
Of these some are of royal, others of ecclesiastical fimnda- 
tlon ; and each is regulated, In matters of divine service, 
as a cathedral. Some of them were anciently abbeys, 
which have been secularized. 

To be ooUegiate, a church must have daily cholr-sorvlce 
sung in It, support a dean and canons, and possuss a chap- 
ter, as If It were a cathedral. 

Jioek, Church of our Fathers, 11. 264. 
f6) In Scotland, a chiireh or congregation the active pas- 
tor of which Is the colleague and successor of the emeritus 
pastor, (c) In the United States, a corporate church hav- 
Ing several houses of worslilp, with coordinate pastors. 

n. n. 1. A member of a college or univer- 
sity. 

Blgorons customs that forbid men to marry, . . . as pren- 
tices, servants, eoUegiate*. Burton, Auat. of Mel. , p. 6ti6. 
2. Same as collegian, 2. 

His beginnings were deliaiiched, and his study and first 
practice in the gaol, . . . and there he . . . busied him- 
self with the coses of his fellow-oeUei/vttes. 

Boger North, I,ord Guilford, 1. 12.'). 

CoUegiatelyt (k(^le'ji-at-li), adv. In a collegi- 
ate manner ; in or witliin a college. 

'Tis true, the University of Upsal In Sweden hatli ordi- 
narily about seven or eight hundred students belonging to 
it which do none of them live eoUegiately, but board oil 
of them hero and there at private houses. 

C. Mather, Mag. Chris., Int. to Iv. 
OOUeging (kol'ej-ing), n. [< college + 
Training and education in college. [Bare.] 
Though lightly prized the ribboned parchments three, 
Yet coUe^sse Juvat, I am glad 
That here what coUeging was mine I had. 

Lowell, Indian Summer Reverie. 

collegium (ko-le'ji-um), pi. collegia (-ft). 
[ML., a speoial use of L. collegium, a collogo : 
see college.] A coimoration; especially, an 
independent and self-governing ecclesiastical 
body uncontrolled by the state. See collegial, 
8, and eollegialiam. 

col legno (koI Ift'nyfi). [It. : col, oontr. of con 
il, Mdth the: legno, < L. Umum, wood: see lig- 
neous.] Literally, with the wood : a direction 
in 'violin-playing to use the back of the bow 
instead of the hair. 

OoUema (ko-16'mfti, n. [KL., < LL. collema, < 
Gr. that whioh is glued together, < koX- 

Aav, glue together, < wJAAa, glue.] 1. A genus 
of liwens, fypioal of the family Collemei. — 2. 
[{. 0.] A plant of this genus. 

Bvery possible stage from the typical nostoc to the typi- 
cal eottima was seen repeatedly. 

H. C. TPomt, Freeh-water Algw. P- S6. 
couenutceous (kol-f-mS'shins), a. [< CoUema 
+ -aeeous.] In Uehenoloay, resembling or hav- 
ing the oharaoters of CoUemei. Also ooUemeine. 


Oollambola (ko-lem’b6-l|), n. pi < Or. 

Kii^Uo, glue, + a putting in mace, a set- 

ting, insertion, eto. : seeomhoi^.] 1 . An order 
of apterous ametabolous inseots, containing 
the lowest or most generalizod types of the 
true insects, it is represented by forms such as Po- 
dura, which have 8 thoracic and 6 abdominal segments 
(the anterior abdominal segment with a ventral sucker 
and the penultimate one with a pair of long setlform 
appendoges), and no wings, and which undergo no meta- 
morphosis. Different anthors Inoliide in the order or 
exclude from it the thysanurous insects, os Campodea and 
Lepitma. 

2. ^ A suborder of the order Thysanura ; re- 
strioted to the springtails proper, the Poduridee 
and Sminthurida. 

collembole (korem-bol), n. One of the Col- 
lemhola. 

collembolic (kol-em-bol'ik), a. [< Collembola 
+ -ic.1 Same as coUembolous. 

collemoolous (ko-lem'bd-lus), a. [< Collembola 
+ -mis.] Of or pertaining to the Collembola; 
being apterous and ametabolous, as an insect 
of the family Poduridte or order Thysanura. 

Oollemei (ko-le'mS-I), n. pi. [NL., < Collema.] 
A family of g^hooarpous lichens having a 
frondose or foliacoous thallns, and especially 
oharaoterizod by their gelatinous consistency 
when wet, and by their bluish-green gonidia 


< Gr. as if *koX. 

, „ tec coUeterium,] 

In bot., one of Ibe glandular hairs which cover 
the leaf-buds of many plants; by extension, 
any glandular hair. 

On the buds of various trees peculiar glandular haira 
termed eoUetere exist. JSneye, Brit., IV. 91. 

COlleterla, »». Plural of colleterium. 

CoUeteriai (kol-S-te'ri-al), a. [< colleterium + 
-a/. J Pertaining to or of the nature of a col- 
leterium.— coUstsrial gland, the eolleterium. 

Behind it [the spermathoca of the female cockroach] ai 


formed. 


HuxUy, Aaat. Invi 


egg-cai 
rert., p. 


800. 


(gonimia) ; ielly-liohens. 
oollemeine (K0-le'm6-in), a. {<Collema + -<noi .] 
Bame as collemaceoua, 

COllemoid (ko-le'moid), a. [< Collema + -oid.] 
Resembling the CoUemei. 
collencbyma (ko-leng'ki-mft), n. [NIj., < Gr. 
Kd'AXa, glue, + lyxufta, an infusion.] In bot., 
a layer of modified parenchyma Immediately 
beneath the epidermis, having the cells thick- 
ened at the angles by a pad-like mass which is 
capable of swelling greatly in water. It is 


colleterium (kol-5-tS'ri-um), n. ; pi. colleteria 
(-ft), [NL., < Gr.‘ as if -KonTrrypwv, < KoUyrdt, 
verbal adj. of KoU.av, glue together, < 
gliio. j In eool., a glandular organ seoreting a 
viscid or glutinous substance by which the ova 
are glued together, as in various insocts ; a col- 
leterial gland. The octbeca nr egg-case of the cockroach 
and other Insects is proliably secreted by the coUeterlum, 
whlcli consists of sovorsi tubular glands in the abdomen 
opening into the oviduct. 

Oolletes (ko-lo'tftz), M, [NL. (Latreillo, 1804), 
< Gr. KoAlgrii^, one who glues, < koTJmv, glue 
together, < sdlhi, glue.] A genus of solitary 


found in the young stems, petioles, and loaf- 
veins of many dicotyledonous plants. 
ColloncbymatOUB (kol-eng-kim'a-tus), a. [< 


r,ollenchyma{t-} -f- -ous.] 1. In bti't., containing 
or resembling colleuchyma. — 2. In eool., hav- 
ing the character or quality of collenohyrao ; 
consisting of or containing collenohymo. 
collenchyme (ko-long'kim), n. [< NL. collen- 
chyma (m another sense): see coUenchyma.] 
The tissue (of sponges) whioh is produced by 
collencytes. it Is mesodermal, and in its conimonest 
and simptest fumi consists of a clear, colorless gelatinous 
mi-trix in wbi-Ji the collencytes are embedded. 

CoUenchjnne does tio4 originate through tliu transfor- 
mation of sarcenchyme, ... for it precedes the latter in 
develuimicnt. Schulze . . . has compared eollenehyme 
to ttio gelatinous tissue which forms the chief part of the 
umbrella of jellyfish. SoUae, Encyc. Brit., XXII. 419. 
collencytal (kol-en-si'tal), a. [< oollencyte + 
-a(.] Uf or pertaining to a coUenoyte. 
COllencyte (Kol'en-Sit), n. [Irreg. < Gr. K^Xhi, 
gliio, -f- iv, in, + aiirof, a containing hollow.] 
One of the Irregularly branching or stellate 
colls or connective-tissue corpuscles from whioh 
collenchyme arises, found embedded in the ma- 
trix of the latter in the mesoderm of sponges, 
collepixiet, »■ See colcpixy. 

COllei^t, n. An obsolete spelling of collar. 
COller‘'H, n. An obsolete spelling of choler. 
collery-stlck (kol'e-ri-stik), n. A missile 
weapon resembling” the boomerang, used by 
the Colleries, or Thieves, a native race of south- 
ern India. Also coUoree-stiek. 

COllotl (kol'et), n. [= O. kollet, < P. collet = It. 
colletto, < ML. colletus, a band or collar, dim. of 
L. collum, > F. col, the neck: see collar.] 1. A 
band or collar; speciflcally, a small collar or 
band worn by the Inferior clergy of the Roman 
Catholic Church. — 2. Among jewelers: (a) 
Same as culet. (6) The ring or flange within 
whioh a jewel or a noup of jewels is set, as that 
part of a ring whi^ holds the seal. The word 
18 most common in connection with large com- 
positions of jewelers’ work. 

The Beal was aet in a eoUet of gold. 

Sir T. Herbert, Morooin, p. 101. 
3. In glass-manuf.j that part of a glass vessel 
which adheres to the poncee or iron instrument 
used in taking the substance from the melting- 
pot. — 4. In mach., a small band of metal, as 
the ring whioh fastens the packing of a piston. 
— S. In pun., that port of the muzzle of a cannon 
whioh lies between the astragal and the face 
of the piece. 

collet^ (kol'et), V. t. [< eoUet\ n.] To set In 
or as in a collet. 

And in Ms foyle so lovely set, 

Fains eoUited In gold. Amtm, 1009. 

collets (kol'et). n. [Like coUard, a corruption 
of ooleusort.] same as oolewort. 



CotUtfs cem^artn. (Cross ahow« natural 


bees, of the family Andrenidce, forming with 
Prosopis the group Obtusilingues. They usually 
burrow in the ground to the depth of several 
inches. 

colletic (ko-lot'ik), a. and n. [< Gr. noXhrriKdt, 
< KoAAsjTOf, verbal adj. of koMAv, glue together: 
see colloterium.Ji I. a. Having the property of 
gluing; agglutinant; colloterial. 
n. n. An agglutinant. 

colletin (kol'own), n. [< F. colletin, a jerkin, < 
collet, a collar: see coUeti.] A piece of armor 
covering the nook and the upper part of the 
breast, and arranged to support the articulated 
pauldrons aud also, to a certain extent, the 
plastron and back-piece. 

COUetocystophlire (ko-le-to-sis't^for), n. [< 
Gr, (coAAsp-/;?, one who glues, + cysttmhore.] In 
zodl., one of the peculiar marginal bodies char- 
acteristic of lucemariau hydrozoans, replacing 
or representing the teutaculicysts of other hy- 
drozoans. Also coUetocystophor. 

COllay, n. See collie. 

collibert (kori-b6rt; F. pron. kol-S-bSr'), n. 
[Also coUbert; < OF. colihert, collibert, < ML. 
coUibertus, usually in pi. colHberti, applied to 
serfs nominally freed, out still subject to cer- 
tain servile conditions (hence also called con- 
diUonalea), < L. colUbcrtus, conlibertus, a fellow- 
freedman, < com-, together, + libertus, a freed- 
nmn, < liber, free : see liberty. Cf. culvert‘s.] 
If. A socman; a tenant holding in foe socage, 
but obliged, as long as ho hel<L to render some 
customary service or due. — 2, One of a de- 
spised race formerly existing in several parts 
of France, afterwam chiefly foimd in Poitou, 
where they lived in boats on the rivers, but now 
nearly extinct : probably so called from the an 
cient class of French serfs of that name. 

COllioapital (kol-i-kap'i-tal), a. [< L. coUum 
neck, + caput (capii-), head, + -all] Of or per- 
taining to the neck and head. Ceues. [Bare.] 

COllicmUB (ko-Uk'u-lus), «.: pi. coUiculi (-IH. 
[NL., < LL. colUciuus, a little hill, dim. of L. 
coUia, a hill: see eoUine.] In anat., a small 
eminence; a little elevation— ooUlculus balU, 

in anat. , apongy tlaane lurronniling the urethra aa It enten 
the bulb.-- Oouloulua nervl OPttoi, in anat. ; (a) The 
thalamua opticua. (h) The papilla of the optic nerve.— 
OOlUcnlUS SSmlnalil. Same aa erieta urethrm (which 
■M, under eriita). 



OoUidA 

OoUid* (kol'l-di), n. pi. rNL., < Or. ittJWo, 
glue, + 4da.] A fluperfftTnlly group of mono* 
Ontarian or monozoio radiol«nan« having a 
Blngle oentral nucleus : distinguished from Coi> 
logoa or polyo^tarian forms. 

OOlUde (Ko-ild’^), V, : pret. and pp. collided, ppr, 
colliding. ’ |=D. eollid^enssQ. coHidirenxaDoa. 
iMllidere acSp. colidir (obs.) as Pg. eotlidir ss It. 
eotUdere, < L. collidere, oonlidere, strike or clash 
together, < com-, together + Ice^e, strike, dash 
against, hurt: see^on.] 1. tnh-ans. To strike 
toother with force ; come into violent contact ; 
meet in opposition : as, the ahips collided in mid* 
ocean; their plans collided, or collided with each 
other. 

It colored electric light* could be produced, ... the 
risk ot eoUidino witli other iteanien . . . carryliig elec- 
tric lantern* would be leHened, . . . hut the danger of 
nmning down tnialler craft which muit u*e the ordinary 
light would be enhanced. 

Appl6ton'$ Ann. Cye., 1888, p. 187. 

IL trane. To strike against; encounter with 
a shock. [Bare.] 

Struck or eoUuUd by a solid body. 

Burton, Anat. ot MeL, p. 28. 
OOUlfUne (kol'i-din), n. [< Or. KdXAa, glue, + 
-<di + -ine^.'i A ptomain prepared by Neucki 
from dec^ng glue. It is an oily, colorless 
liquid (CgUiiN), has an agreeable odor, and is 
very poisonous. 

OOllie (kol'i), n. [Also written colly, colley, 
dial, or obs. colou, coaly, coally, etc.; prob. < 
Gael, euilean, cuiMn, a whelp, puppy, cub, = 
Ir. ewUeann, a whelp, kitteu.] A sheep-dog ; a 
variety of dog especially common in Gotland, 
much esteemed by shepnerds and also by dog- 
fanciers. 

The ttther was a plough man'* collie, 

A rhyming, ranting, roving blllle, 

Wha tor tua trlend and comrade had him. 

Burnt, Tiie Twa Dog*. 
eolUcri (kol'yer), n. [Also coalier, coallier, 
conformed to coat, but the vowel is properly 
short; earlier mod. E. oolicr, < ME, colyer, coU 
ier, < col, coal, + -yer, -i-er, as in lawyer, mwyer, 
howyer: see coal. Of. MLG. kolere s MHO. ko- 
Idre. O. kShler.] 1. A digger of coal; one who 
works in a coal-mine. 

That Avo or tlx thousand eoUiere and ploughmen should 
contend during an hour wltli half that uuuibcr ot regular 
cavalry and Infantry would now be thought a miracle. 

Macaulay, Hist. Bug., v. 
St* A ooal-merohant or dealer in coal. 

All mtner of eolyert that bryngeth coly* to towno for to 
sUle, tmale or grete, that they bryiig their aakkei ot juste 
mesure. EnglUh OUh (E. E. T. 8.), p. 426. 

8. A coasting-vessel employed in the coal-trade. 

CAoHsrs that cayredeu (carry! col come there blstde. 

WUliam of Paleme (B. E. T. 8.), 1. 2620. 
OOlUaPs lung, in Mthol., anthraoosU. 
collier''' (korydr), n. The mper, Mya truneata, 
a bivalve mollusk. [Local. Irish.! 
OOllier-aphis (korydr-a'^fis), n. Same as dol- 
phin-fly, 

colliery (kol'y6r-i), n. ; pi. eoUieriee (-iz). [Also, 
rarely, coaler^, oonfonned to coat; < collier^ + 
-y; see -ery. Cf. cml^.] 1. A place where 
coal is dug; a coal-mine or -pit, with the re- 
quisite apparatus for working ft. — S. The ooal- 

OOllieshangie (kol'i-shang'*'!), n. [Sc., appar. 
a loose compound of collie, a dog, + ahangte, a 
chain with which dogs wore tied.] A noisy 
quarrel or dispute ; a confused uproar. 

How the eoUiethanfle work* 

Atween the Kiuwians and the Turks, Bum*. 

Patting her husband on the shoulder, she bade him sit 
down for a " hard-headed loon, that was aye bringing him- 
sell and other folk Into collie-ihanaiei." 

Scotf, Guy Mannerlng, x*iv. 

eolUflowert (kol'i-flou-to), n. An old spelling 
of eauliflower. 

edUiform (kol'i-fdrm), a. [< L. collum, neck, + 
forma, shape.] In entom., having the form of 
a collar: applied to the pronotum when it is 
short, narrow, and closely applied to the meso- 
thorax. 

OOllinte (kol'i-gfit), V. f.: pret. and pp. colli- 
gatM, ppr. colligating. [< L. coUigatue, pp. of 
eolligare, conligare, bind together, < com-, to- 
gether, + ligare, bind: see litigation.} To bind 
or fasten together, literally or figuratively. 

Tlie pieces of Isinglass are colligated in rows. Jfieholton. 

The soiontiAo ideas by which tlie phenomena are ooUi- 
gated. WHewfU, Philo*, of Discovery. 

The bessta delighted in dasliing furiously through one 
Ale, which being ooUigated was thrown each time into the 
greatest confuafon. B. P. Burton, El-Hedinah, p. 869, 
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eolUfatUm (kol-i-gS'shon), n, [< L. coUiga- 
Uo{n-), < eouigare: see coUtgate.] 1. A bind- 
ing or twisting together. 

That tortuosity or complicated nodosity wa usually call 
the nsvel : occasioned by Uio eottigation ot vessels before 
mentioned. Sir T. Broume, Vulg. Err., v. 5. 

S. In logic, the binding toother ot facts by 
means of a general description or hypothesis 
which appUes to them all. 

All received theories In science, up to the present time, 
have lieon established by taking up some tnppoaltlon, and 
comparing it, directly or liy moans of its remoter conse- 
quences, with the facts it was intended to embrace. Its 
agreement, under certain osution* and conditions, ... is 
held to lie the evidence of its truth. It answers its genu- 
ine purpose, the colligation of facts. 

Wkewcll, Nov. Org. Kenovatum, Iv. ( 11. 

Colligation is not always induction : but induction is al- 
ways eoUif/ation. J. S. MiU, Logic, III. il. i 4. 

colligenert, «. [For *eollegener, < college + -ner 
as in citiner, chessner, etc.] One Uinng in a 
college or monastery; a oolieipate; a oenobite, 

St. Augustine in his book entitled De opera monscho- 
rum orleth out against idle edlligentrt. 

Dr. UuUhinton, Image of God, p. 208. 
COlllglblet (kol'i-ji-bl), a. [< L. oolligere, col- 
lect (see collect, v.), + -iftlc.j Capable of be- 
ing collected or gathered. Fuller. 

COlUlongUS (kol-i-long'gus), n.; pi. colHlongi 
(-lon'ji). [NL., < L, eoUum, neck. + longue, 
long.] The long straight muscle which lies on 
the front of the cervical vertebne : more com- 
monly called the longue colli. Couee. 
collimate (kori-m&t), v. t. ; pret. and pp. colli- 
mated, ppr. collimating. [<! L. *ooUimatue, pp. 
of *collmare, a false reading (appar. simulating 
L. Umee, limit, bound), in some manuscripts 
of Cicero and Aulus Oollius, of coUineare, pp. 
colUneatue, of which the proper B. form is col- 
Uneaie, q. v. Cf. It. collmare, aim at, point.] 
To bring into the same line, as the axes of two 
lenses or the telescope of an optical instrument ; 
also, to make parallel, as the rays of light pass- 
ing through a lens. 

collimating (kol'i-m&-ting), p. a. [Ppr. of colli- 
mate, t).] Correcting inaccurate adjustment in 
the line of sight of a telescope ; making paral- 
lel — OoUlmatlnx eyepiece, an uynpieoe with a diago- 
nal roAoctor, used to dutennine tliu error of collimation in 
a transit instrument— OoUtmatlng lens, a lens like that 
of tile oollimator of a spectrosooM. 
collimation (kol-l-ma'Bhon),n. [< collimate (see 
■ation ) ; =s F. collimation s= Pg. collimafdo. Cf. 
collineation.} The accurate ailjustment of Ihe 
line of sight of a telescope. A telescope having 
only one rauiton, as a meridian instrument or a surveyors' 
level, Is in cotlimation when the mean of the wire* or 
other assumed point apparently traverses a great circle 
of the heavens when the telescope Is rotated. The error 

collimation, or the distance of the small circle actually 
described, when tlic line of sight Is not accurately ad- 
justed, from the parallel great circle, is also familiarly 
called the collimtuion. It is measured by reversing the 
telescope in its 'hearings and measuring half the angular 
distance between t,;e two objects thus successively brought 
to the mean position of Uie wires. Two telescopes are 
said to be in oolllraatlon when their optica] axes coincide. 
—Lins Of OOlUmatlOlL the line in which the optical 
axis of the telescope ought to be. 

collimator (kol'i-mS-tpr), ». [< collimate + 
-or.] 1. A fixed telescope with a system of 

wires at its focus, and so arranged that another 
telescope can readily be brought into oollima- 
tion with it, when au observer at the eyepiece 
of the latter can look into tho obj^ective of the 
former and see the cross-wires or slit in its focal 
plane. The intersection of the wires of the 
oollimator is used as a standard point of refer- 
ence. — 2. The receiving telescope of a spec- 
troscope, consistiug of a slit through which the 
light enters, and a tube with a lens at its ex- 
tremity which causes the ravs to fall upou the 
prism or grating in parallel lines. 

COllln (koT'in), n, f< Gr. adAAa, glue, + -inU.] 
The purest form of gelatin, taken as the trao 
of all similar substanoes, which ore hence called 
eolloide. 

collinet (kol'in), n. [< F. colline t= 8p. colina 
= Pg. It. collina, a hill, < ML. coUina, hilly land, 
fem. (so. L. terra, land) of L. ooUinue, adi., < 
coUie, a hil^ £. MU : see hilli.} A little hill ; 
a mount. [Bare.] 

It has also a. . . nobly wall wall'd, wooded, and watered 
park, full of Ane eottinet and ponds. 

jgvelyn, Diary, Sept, 1664. 

coUinear (ko-lin'f-^), a. [< L. com-, together, 
+ tinea, line: eeo' linear, and of. eomneate.] 
L^ng in the same straight line, 
couineate (ko-lln'^t), pret. and pp. col- 
Uneated, ppr. colUneating. [^L. eoUineatus. pp. 
of coUineare, eonlineare, direct in a straight Ime, 
aim, < oom-, with, d* Uneare, < Unea, line. Cf. 


ooIliQtt0Atotio& 

eoUhnate.'] L trana. To bring into a fixed 
straight fine; bring into line mth sometbing 
else. 

n. inirana. To lie in a line with another. 
COlUneation (ko-Hn-^-a'shon), n. [= F. ooUi- 
nSation, < L. as if *ooUineatio(n-), < coUineare : 
see oollineate.} The act or rei^t of placing 
anything in aline with another thing or other 
things.— Axis of oollineatlon. See Center 
of eolllneatlon. see eentert. 

Oolllnge axle. See axle, 
collinglyt (kol'ing-li), adv, [< colling, ppr. of 
coU, e^race, + -lyr.} Witn an embraoe or 
embraoes. 

And hoong about his necke 
And eollingly him kist 

Oateoigne, i’hUomene (ed. Arber), p. 94. 

eollingnal (ko-ling'gw^), a. [< L. com-, to- 
other, + lingua = E. tongue : see Ungual.} 
peakiiig the same language. Weatminater Rev. 
cofilnic fto-lin'ik), o. [< coMiw + -<o.] Of the 
nature oi or derived from gelatin. — oolUnlo add, 
CSH4G2, an acid of the aromatic sories, a product of the 
oxidation of various albuminoid bodies. 

OoUinala (ko-lin'si-a), ». r^om Zaccheus Col- 
lina, an early botanist of Philadelphia (1704- 
1831). The surname Collina is a patronymic 
genitive of ME. Colin, < OF. Colin, dim. of CoUta, 
a familiar short form of Nicolaa: see eolin, and 
nideteS, nickel.} A genus of annual plants, of 
the natural order Sorophulariacete. it contains 
14 spuL'lcs, natives of the United States, chieAy of the Fa- 
clAc coast. They have handsome, somewhat bilabiate, 
llowers. Several species are in cultivation. 

OoUinsonla (kol-iu-so'nl-h), n. [From Peter 
ColUnaon of London (1604-1768), through whom 
Linnieus received the original species from John 
Bartrara. The surname ColUnaon, ME. Colin- 
aon, is equiv. to Collina : see Collinaia.} A ge- 
nus of North American labiate plants of tne 
Atlantic States. There are 4 species, odorous peren- 
nials, witli racemesot yellow or whitish flawers, and known 
as horee-weed, eitronella, etc. They are used as a remedy 
in dropsy, rheumatism, fevers, and other complaints. C. 
Canadeneie is considered tonio, Mtrtngont, diapborotio, 
and diuretic. 

colliquable (ko-lik'wa-bl), a. [< eolliquate, 
after liquahle ; = 8p. coUcuahte.} Capable of 
being liquefied or melted ; liable to molt, grow 
soft, or become fluid. 

COlUquamentt (ko-lik'wa-ment), n. [< colU- 
quate, after LIj. liquamentum, a molting, con- 
coction.] 1. The melted state of an^hing; 
that which has been melted.— *2. The first rum- 
meuts of an embryo. 

COlliauaJOit (kol'i-kwant), a. [=: Sp. colicuante, 
< ML. *colliquan(t-)a, ppr. of *coUiquare: see 
eolliquate. ] Having the power of dissolving or 
melting; wasting. 

eolliquate (kol'i-kw&t), v. t. ori. ; pret. andpp. 
colliquated, ppr. ooUiquaUng. K ML, *colli- 
quatua, pp, of *coUiquare (> It. cmliquare = 8p. 
colicuar), *conliquare, < L. com-, together, + li- 
quare, cause to melt : see liquate^ To melt ; 
dissolve ; change from solid to nuid ; fuse ; 
make or become liquid. 

Ih* ore ... Is cMiqvated by the violence ot the Are. 

Boyle, Works, I. 481. 
Ice . . . will dissolve with Are; it will coffiguafe in 
water. Nir T. Browne, Vulg. Err., li. 1. 

colliquation (kol-i-kwa'shon), n. [< eolliquate, 
after ligation ; = P. coUiquation s Sp. coUcua- 
eion s= Pg. eolUquaqdo = It. colliquagtone,} 1. 
The act of melting ; fusion ; a melting or fus- 
ing together. 

Glass may be made by the bare colliquation ot the salt 
and earth remaiuiug in the ashes of a burnt plant Boyle. 
2. In old med.. a wasting away of solid parts, 
aooompauied by an excessive excretion of 
fluids. 

ColllquatiTe (ko-lik'wa-tlv), a. [< coUiquate + 
-ive; as P. colUqmtif as 8p. coUeuaUvo ssFg. It. 
ooUiquativo.} 1. Melting; dissolving; fusing, 
—2. In »»ea.. profuse or excessive in flow, so 
as to cause exhaustion; wasting; ua. u colliqua- 
tive sweat (a profuse clammy sweat) ; colliqua- 
tive diarrhea, Dungliaon. 
colUquatiyeness (ko-Uk'wa-tiv-nes), n. [< col- 
liquative + -ness.] 1. The state or quality of 
melting or dissolving. — 2. In med., the prop- 
erty of wasting or exMusting. 
colliqnefactioil (ko-lik-w$-fak'shqn), n. [as 
8p. eolicue/aooion, < L. eoUiqugfactwi, pp. of 
*coUiquqfaeere, *coHUquefacere, < oom-, toother, 
■f Uquefaeere, make liquid: see Umufy.} A 
melting or fusing together; the reauotion of 
different bodies to one mass by fusion. 

Tbs tnoorporatlon of raetala byjilmple eoiUgWosMsn. 

Baeon, Fhya and Mad. Kwnalna 



coUUlKkol'ish). fi. rOrigin unknown.] A tool 
used for polishing the edges of the sole of a 
boot or shoe. 

colliEion (ko-lizh'pn). w. [a D. oolUsie a O. 
collision tM I>an. a F. collision a 8p. 

colishn a Pg. ooUisSo a It. eoilisione, < LL. col- 
li8io(n-), < L. eoWdere, pp. eoUisus, dash toge- 
ther: see ooWde.] 1. The act of striking or 
dashing together; a striking together oftwo 
bodies; the meeting and mutual striking or 
clashing of two or more moving bodies, or of 
a moving body with a stationary one; speoifi- 
oally, in recent use, the dashing togetW of 
two railroad-trains, or of two boats or ships. 

By eoUUion ot two l>odl«i, srind 
The air ftttrlte to Ore. Jkvitoti, P. L., x. 1072. 

Motlo> may create light ; either directly, ae in the mi- 
nute incandescent fragmente struck off by violent eolli- 
tioni, or Indirectly, as throiuh the electric spark. 

H. Speneer, First Pruiciples, { 66. 
2. Opposition; antagonism; counteraction: as, 
a ooUmon of interests or of parties. 

The eollUUm of contrary false principles. 

ITarburton, Divine Legation, il. 

They were taught to measure their own strength by eol- 
lUion with other powers on a common scene of action. 

fVsseoM, Ford.' and Isa., 11. 8. 

4. See extract. 

CoUition ot a vowell ... is the oontTaotloii of two 
vnwells into one, as thaduiet tor aduiee, thaire for the 
aire, Ac. Hineheu. 


coUlsion (ko-lizh'on), v. t. or *. [< collision, n.] 
To collide ; strike against. [Bare.] 

Wave eoiUUion* wave. 

Tram. Roy. Mierot. Soe., 1870, p. 298. 
boUllional (ko-lizh'gn-al), a. [< collution + 
-Ol-'S 1. Relating to or of the nature of a col- 
lision. — 2. Colliding: ns, a cofZmonaf distance ; 
collisional particles. 

colllaive (ko-li'siv), a. [< L. onllima (pp. of col- 
Mere, dash together : see collide) + -ipe.] Caus- 
ing collision ; clashing. Blaekmore. 
colutlgant (ko-lit'i-gant), a. and ». [s= 8p. 
coliHgante =3 Pg. colnUgante, < L. as if *coUiti- 
gan(t-)8, *cottliHgan(t-)8, < com-, together, + 
litigan(t^a, ppr. of litigare, dispute : see liti- 
gant.] I. a. Disputing, wrangling, or litigating 
together. Maunder. 

11 . n. One who litigates or wrangles with 
another. 

OoUooalia (koi-d-kaai-ji), ». [NL. (G. r. Gray, 
1840), < Gr. K67Xa, glue, + KoXto, a dwelling, hut, 
bam, nest, as E, hall, q. v.] A genus ot swifts, 
or small swallow-like birds, of the family Ctjpee- 



Cetlocalia etcuUnta. 


hdas. They build the so-called edible birds' nests, much 
prised among tlie Chinese, which consist largely of in- 
spissated saliva Secreted by the large salivary glands 
characteristic of the genus. There are uumeroua species, 
of Asia, Africa, and mynesla, the host-known of which is 
C. eeeutenta. Some ot them are known as talanganee. 

OOllocate (kol'6-kftt), ». t.i pret. and pp. collo- 
cated, ppr. collocating. [< L. coUocatua, pp. of 
collooare (> 8p. colocar s Pg. colloear = It. 
colloeare), eotuocare, place together, < com-, to- 

K ' jr, + locare, plaoe, < locus, place; see 
. Prom colloeare comes also couch, q. v.] 
1. To set or place together. 

To marshall and coUoeaU in order his battalles. 

//off, Rich. III., an. 3. 
2. In civil law. to allocate or allot (the pro- 
ceeds of a judicial sale) among creditors, in 
satisfaction of their claims. 
coUoeatat (kol'^-kftt), a. [< L. collocatus, pp. : 
see the vero.] Set or placed together. 

The parts wherein that virtue la ooUoeaU. Bacon. 

«olloeati011 (kol-f^ki'sb^n), n. [s F. coUooa- 
Mon asi 8p. ooloikietoti ss Pg. coUoeacSo b It. 
70 
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eollocaeione, < L. cotloeatio(»-), < colloeare : see 
collocate, ».] 1. The act of collocating or pla- 
cing together; disposal In a certain order with 
something else ; an arranging. 

The disposition and eolloeation of that knowledge wiilch 
we preserve in writing. 

Bacon, Advancement of Learning, II. 281. 

If elegance consists in the choice and eolloeation ot 
words, you have a most Indubitable title to it. 

Sir W, Jones, To R. Dmie. 
2. The state of being placed or ordered along 
with something else; the manner in which a 
thing is placed with regard to something else ; 
disposition; arrangement; connection: as, in 
this collocation the sense of the word is clear. — 
8. In civil law, the allocation among creditors of 
the proceeds of a judicial sale, in satisfaction 
of their olaime | also, the schedule prepared by 
the court showing the amount due to each, 
collock (kol'ok), n. [E. dial., earlier also col- 
leek, ooUecke, < ME. emoek, colok, appar. < Icel. 
koUa, a pot or bowl without feet, + E. dim, 
-oek.] A large pail. [North. Eng.] 
oollocntlon (Kof-^-ku'shon), M. [= F. colloou- 
tioti =s It. coilocueione, < L. colloeutio{n-), < col- 
loqvi, pp. oolloeutus, speak together ; see collo- 
guu.] A speaking or conversing together; 
colloquy ; dialogue. [Bare.] 

COUoCUwT (ko-lok'u-tqr), n. [= Sp. colocutor 
= It. collocutorc, < tiL.’ collocutor, < L. colloqui, 
pp. oolloeutus, speak together: see colloquy.] 
One of the speakers in a dialogue or conversa- 
tion ; an interlocutor. [Bare.] 

On mv gpcakliig of it, in convemtluii with a very learn- 
ed scholar, lii mucli the same terms that I liavu employed 
in tlio text, my coffocufor very iioaitlvely queried its ever 
luving got into print. Hall, Mod. Eng., p. 190. 

collocutory (ko-lok'u-tS-ri), a. [< L. eollocutus 
(pp. of coUoqui, speak together: see colloquy) 
+ -ory.] Pertaining to or having the form of 
a colloquy or conversation ; colloquial. [Bare.] 

Wo proceed to give our imitation, which Is of the Ainoj- 
boan or CoUocutory kind. Voetrt/ of A ntijacohin, p. 10, 

Oollodarla (kol. 9 -da'ri.&), V. pi. [NL.. < Gr. 
KoXA6<5oi, viscous, like glue (see collodion), + 
-arid.] A group of spumellarians without a 
skeleton, or with a rudimentary one composed 
mainly of detached silicions spioules scattered 
outside the central capsule; a suborder pro- 
posed by Haeckel for the families Thalassicol- 
IkUe, Collosoidw, Thalassospheerido), and Sphw- 
rozaida. 

collodion (kp-lo'di-qn), n. [NTi., also collodium, 
< Or. KoXl^oyc, like glue, < k6'X7m, glue, -f eMof, 
semblance.] A substance prepared by dis- 
solving pyroxylin or guncotton in ether, or in 
a mixture of ether and alcohol, it forma a useful 
siilislltutu fur adhesive plaster in the caw of Hliglit wounds. 
When the sulutlon is applied to th« wound, It immediately 
dries ill a semi-transparent, tenacious flim, whicli adheres 
nrmly to tliu part, and protects the wound or abrusion. 
Wltli the addition of a small quantity of iodides and bro- 
mides, collodion Is employed as tlio basis of a phutuiniipli- 
io process, called tlio eollodum or ipet jn-oeeee. To oIj- 
tain .. iieKstive nleturu by thia process, a gloss plate is 
covered wttli n llliii of collodion, which Is senslUxed liy a 
salt (usually the nitrate) of silver, and the plate expoaed 
ill ttie camera. The latent image obtained is then de- 
veloped by the application of aaolutloii of iron pi-otosul- 
phatc, water, and acetic acid, and the uiiprecipUnted 
silver reiiiaiiiing in tlie Him Is dissolved by a flxing solu- 
tion of Sodium hyposulphite or of potassium cyanine. To 
obtain a positive picture, a sheet of paper is laid upon 
the face of the nemtive In a frame, the paper having been 
sensitized br floating on a solution of silver nitrate, ur by 
any other of several methods. The frame ia tlicn exposed 
to light in such a manner that the rays, to reach tlie pa- 
per, must pass through the negative, and the exposure Is 
continued till the tone is suffloientiy deep, after ■whicli 
the tint is Improved by means of gold chlorld and other 
salts, and the picture fixed with soilium hyposulphite. 
Positive pictures may also lie olitained direct by tlio col- 
lodion process. Collodion 'la used also as a water-proof 
coatbig in place of ranilsh, especially to protect lucifer 
matclios from the effects of dampness. 

CoUodlonize (kp-ld'di-on-iz), V. t.; pret. and 
pp. oollodionized, ppr, eollodionizing, [< col- 
lodion + -we,] To prepare, aa a photographic 
plate, with collodion; treat with collocSon. 

Into this (a special soliitlonl Is dipped the proof after 
taking It from the water and aratnlng it, the eollodioniseci 
side uppermost. Pop. Sei. Mo., XIII. 44'.i. 

oollodiotype (k^lo'di-^tip), n. [< collodion 
■h ^ pioture produced by the eollodiou 

prooese, or the method by which auoh pictures 
are produced. See collodion. 
eollodum (ko-ld'di-um), n. [NL.] Same as 
collodion. 

eollogen (kol'^jen), n. [< Or. udMa, glue, 4- 
producing; see -gen.] That part of 
oonneotive tiSBue which on boiling with water 
yields gelatin. It appears to constitute the 
mater part of the white fibrous substance. 
Also spelled collagen. 


odllop 

CoUogenic (kol-A-jen'lk), a. [< eoUogen + -tc.] 
FurnlBhing gelatin on boiling, as the white 
fibers of oonneotive tissue. Also cotlagenic. 

CollogenouB (ko-loj'e-nus), a. [< eoliogen + 
Pertaining to or of the nature of collo- 
gon. Also collagenous. 

collogo^dia (koP6^6-nid'i-tt), n. pi. [NL., < 
Gr. KoXka, glue, + NL. gonidta,pl. of gonidium, 
q. v.] In Itchenology, gonidia which are bluish- 
green, embedded in a colloid euvelom and often 
disposed in neoklaco-like chains. occur 

chiefly in the families Pannariei and Collemei. 
Also called gonimia. 

collograph (kol'o-grkf), n. [< Gr. udMa, glue, + 
ypd^nv, write.] A manifold writing- or copy- 
ing-machine, depending in its construction on 
the fact that when a film of moist biohromated 
gelatin is brought into contact with ferrous 
salts, tannin, or certain other substances, it 
acquires the property of attracting a fatty ink. 
Soon, p. 1609. 

collogue (ko-16g'), c- ; pret. and pp. collogued, 
ppr. colloguing, [E. dial, oontr. ctogue; appar. 
a modification of "collogue, < L. coUoqui, speak 
together, the form being influenced by coU 
ledgue.] 1 . intrans. 1 . To use flattery; gloze; 
flatter. 

Robert alto would eollogue with him, pralaliighia riches, 
nobility and valiant courage, which Fortunatua could well 
anduro. Portnnatui. 


To lie, dieaemble, eoHoyue.nnd flatter their liegea. 

Burton, Anat. of Mol., p. 327. 
2. To confer or converse confidentially and se- 
cretly ; plot misohief ; lay schemes in concert. 

He never durst from that time doe otherwise then equlv- 
ocat or collogue with the Pope and his adherenta 

Milton, Elkoiiuklaates, xil. 

After tliat, he proceeds to eollogue, to conspire with one 
party, and tell them ills decision, twenty liours before he 
informs the other. W. PhilHpe, Speeches, p. 107. 

II. trans. To wheedle ; flatter. 


Tliey collogue and soothe up tlioir silly auditors. 

Burton, Anat. of Mel,, p. 009. 

colloid (kol'oid), o. andn. [< Gr. as if *ko>- 
Aoeiif//f, contr. like glue, < K6>hi, glue, 

+ rWof, semblance. Cf, collodion,] I. a. Like 
glue or jelly. 8i)oclliciilly-(«) lu el, cm., semi-solid, 
penetrable, slowly dlffiiHlldt', and non-crystulilnc. Sec U. 


rentiy the result of the iiietumorphosiH of myelin.— 

lOld cancer, ur colloid carcinoma, n oardnuum clmr- 
actcHzeil liy tlie transpareiu^y of its tissues, dtiu to colloid 
degeneration of its epithelial cells. It is foumi most fre- 
quently in the alimentary canal and manmiK, more rarely 
in the ovary and elsewhere.— Colloid deKOnsratlon, In 
jmthol., the conversion of the snbstanoe ofa cell Into aol- 
lold substance, Involving when extreme the destruction 
of tlie coll. It occurs In the tliyroid gland, in certain 
tumors, and occasloimUy elsewhere.— Colloid sphere, a 
globule wltli ail oily luster, the rcsiiltof the colloid degen- 
eration of a single cull.- Colloid ■ubatanoo, l» pathoi., 
a cleiu' Jelly-like suliatanee, flnner and more consistent 
than mucous sulmtance, soluble lu water, not precipitated 
liy acetic acid, and not giving a color with iodine. It 
nilsos from colloid ilegeiieratlon. 

II. n. A substance in a peculiar state of ag- * 
gregatiou eharacterized by slow diffusibility, 
porinoability by crystalloid solutions, etc. See 
extract. 


They 

their hj . .. . 

tliey are held lu solution liy a most feeble force. They 
appear singularly inert in tlie capacity of acids and bases, 
and in all the ordinary chemical relations. But, on the 
other hand, their peculiar physical aggregation, with the 
chemical Indifference rofeired to, appears to lie required 
in substances that can Intervene in the organic processes 
of life. The plastic elements of the animal body are 
found ill thia class. As gelatine appears to tie Its type, it 
ts proposed to dcslgnaU! suVwtances of the class as cMoids. 

J. Graham, Plill. Trans., 1801, p. 183. 


colloidal (ko-loi'dal), a. [< colloid + -al. ] Of, 
pertaining to, or of the nature of a colloid. 


The gases form colloidal unions with the metals, and 
arc diffused through them just as water is diffused through 
a Jelly. Clerk Maxwell, Heat, p. 2fi9. 

colloldality (kol-oi-dal'i-ti), w. t< colloidal -f- 
-•<«.] Tho quality or state of being colloid; 
colloidal nature or character. 


The Inquiry suraests itself whether the colloid molecule 
may not bo coiistltuted by the grouping together of a num- 
ber of smaller crystalloid molecules, and whether the basis 
of eoUoidality may not really be this composite character 
of the molecule. J. Graham, Fhll. Trans., 1861, p. 221. 

collonellt, n. An obsolete spelli^ of colmiel. 

CoUonema (kol-o-ne'mtt), n. [NL., appar. < 
Gr. k67Jm, glue, -f vfipa, a thread, < veiv, spin.] 
Same as myxoma, 

collop (kol'qp), n. [< ME. collop, eolop, ooUoppe, 
coloppe, a suce of flesh (for roasting, etc.), an 


ooUop 

Sw. 1caU>p$, formerly kallopa, kollopa, slices of 
beef stewed, = G. klopa, a dish of meat made 
tender by mating; nrob. of LO. origin: cf. 
D. klop, a knock, stroke, stamp (= G. klojif, a 
knock), < klopjwn, knock, beat (=s G. klopfm, 
knock), related to klupfmi = G. kinffen :h Sw. 
klappa = E. daph q. v. Cf. E. dial, clop for 
clap. Otherwise < OF. cnlp, F. coup, a blow, 
stroke: seooount.] 1. A slice or lump of flesh; 
a piece of moat. 

And I ilggti (»ay], hi my gcmlo I haue no wU baooii, 

Nu no uukoneyoa, hi Crist, eulojnut to inaken. 

Pif m Plotvman (A), vll. 272. 

He covereth hi« face with hig fatneia, and maketh cal- 
lop* of fat on hia flanka. Job xv. 27. 

God knows thou art a eollov of my flosli. 

Shak., 1 lion. VI., v. 4 . 

Slices of tills Kind of Meat (salted and dried] are at this 
Day calleil Cotlopn in the North, wlioruas ttioy are named 
Steaks when cut from fresh Moat. 

Bourne: H Pup. Ajttiq. (1777), p. 882. 

Figuratively — 2. A slice or piece of anything; 
aujdhing in the shape of a oollop. [Bure.] 

This, Indeed, with the former, cut two kchmI cullnpn out 
of the crown land. Fuller. 

Clouds ... in flocky rosettes, otheis in broad, many- 
folded eoUope. S. JtuUI, .Marsanit, 1. 14. 

CoUop Monday, the day BUCceedliiKQuiniiuatfesinm Sun- 
day, and preceding Shrove Tuesday.— MULCed COUOPS, 
minced lieef; minced meat. [.Scotch.] 
eollOQUla. n. Plural of colloquium. 

(MllOQUlai (k^lo'kwi-al), a. [< L. colloquium, 
conversation (see colloquy), + -<«(.] 1 . Pertain- 
ing to conversation; conversational. 

Where {lenury is felt the thouKht is chain'd. 

And sweet colloquial pleasures are but few. 

Cowper, Task, iv. 400. 

HU [Johnson's] eUloquial talents were, indeed, of the 
highest order. Macaulay, Samuel .lohnson. 

2. Peculiar or appropriate to the language of 
common or familiar conversation; belonging 
to ordinary, every-day speech : often especially 
applied to common words and phrases which 
are not admissible in elegant or formal speech. 


COlloilUialiBe, e. t. See colloquializo. 
colloouiallsm (ko-lo'kwi-al-izm), n, [< collo- 
quial + -ism.] A word or phrase peculiar to 
the language of common or familiar conversa- 
tion. sBsm. Slann, etc. .See cants. 

eolloqulallty (kp-16-kwi-al'i-ti), n. [< cotlo- 
miial -f -i^.y l!'he state of being colloquial. 
Worceattir, [Bare.] 

COllOQUiallBe (kp-lo'kwi-al-Iz), v. t. ; pret. and 
pp. colloquialisea^^ppr. colloquinlizing. [< col- 
loquial + dze.l To make coHoquiul. Worcea- 
ter. Also colloquialiae. [Rare.] 

OOllOQUlally (kp-ld'kwi-al-i), adv. In a collo- 
quial or conversational manner; in colloquial 
language. 

Intent on writinic colloquially and strictly suppressing 
excitement and indignation. Sjmctatnr, 1S64. 

COUoquist (kol'p-kwist), ». [< colloquy + -»«f.] 
A speaker in a colloquy. 

The colloquiatii in this dialogue. Malone, Dryden. 

COlloquitun(kq-16'kwi-um),«. ; pi, colloquia(-&). 
[L., a conversation: see colloqiiy.'] 1. In law, 
that part of the complaint or declaration in an 
action for defamation which shows that the 
words complained of wore spoken concerning 
the plaintiff. — 2. A colloquy ; a meeting for 
discussion. 

Writs were issued to London and the uttier towns prin- 
ciinUly concerned, directing the mayor and slieritfs to send 
to a colloquium at York two or tliree citizens with full 
power to treat uii bclialf of thu community of tlie town. 

S. Powell, Taxes in England, i. 87. 
COUogulze (kol'o-kwiz), t). i . ; pret. and pp. col- 
loquized, ppr. coltoauizing. [< colloquy -h -ize.l 
To take part in a colloquy or conversation ; con- 
vene. Charlotte Bronte. 
colloquy (kol'o-kwi), »I. ; pi. colloquiea (-kwiz). 
[< L. colloquium, < colloqui. conloqui, speak to- 
gether, < com-, together, + loqui, speak : see io- 
ciiHon. Ct. soliloquy.'] A conversation; espe- 
cially, a conversation which is of the nature of a 
discussion or oonferenoe. 

fn retirement make frequent 
coUoquiee or short dUcoursinn 
between God and your own soiu. 

Jer. Taylor, Holy Living, p. 24. 
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OollospharidM (kol-^sfer'i-dS), n. pi. [NL., 
< Colhaphiera + -idai.] A family of spumel- 
lariaus with the skeleton either consisting of 
simple reticulate spheres, or composed of two 
concentric reticulate spheres, severally inclos- 
ing the spherical, polyzoic, central capsules. 

COllowt, t*. and n. 8oo co%l. 

OoUozoa (koK>-z6'&), n.pl. [NL,,pl. of Collo- 
zoum, (j. v. ] A superfamily group of polycytta- 
rian radiolarians, containing those wliich have 
several or many nuclei : distmguisbed from Col- 
lida. 

OollozoidSB (kol-6-y,6'i-de), n. pi. [NL., < Collo- 
zoum -h -idm.] A family of spumellarians with 
skeleton entirely wanting and central capsules 
social, thickly embedde*d in a common gelati- 
nous body, typified by the genus CoUozoum. 

00ll0Z0Uni(kol-o-z6'um), ». [NL., < Gr. aoA'Xa, 
glue, -b C^oe, animal.] A geuus of radiolarians, 
giving name to the CoUozoa. 

Cfollucianist (ko-lu'shian- 
ist), n. [< LL. Collucianiata;, 
pi., < L. com-, together, with, 

+ Lucianua (see dof.) •+• -iata, 

E. -i,v<.] Gno of the follow- 
ers of Lucian of Antioch, 
who taught doctrines similar 
to those afterward known as 
Hemi-Arian, but was snbse- 
quently reconciled to the 
church, and died as a martyr in the persecu- 
tion under Diocletian. 

I.uutan'B duutrlnu la known to have l>een preciiely the 
aamo aa ttiat ajiociee of Arlaniain afterwards calleil .Semi- 
Arianiam ; hut it is not on that account that I here trace 
the risiwif ArianUm to Lnulan. . . . These men (Arlus and 
others] actually npuoalcd to him aa their ant* ■ ‘ ' * 

adopted from liim tl 


ooUyld 

of the shrike. It was made the speolflo name 
of the red-backed shrike of Europe, Lanim or 
Enneoctonua collurio. Hence — 2. [cap.] A 
generic name applied, with various extensions, 
to the group of shrikes of which Lanitis exeu- 
bitor is the type. Eaup, 1829, after Mochrimg, 
1752. 

collusion (l^lfi'zhqn), n. [= F. collusion ss Sp. 
coluaion = Fg. colluaSo as It. colluaione. < L. oot- 
Iu«to(n-), < coUudere, pp. coUuaua, collude : see 
eolludo.] 1. Secret agreement for a fraudulent 
or hannful purpose: a secret or crafty under- 
standiug for unworthy purposes. 



:ed from liim tho iiarty dca.. 

J. U. Newman, Ariana of tho Fourth Century, p. 7. 

colluctancyt, w. [< L. colluctan{t-)8, ppr. of 
colluctari, struggle: see colluctaHon, and cf. re- 
luctance.] A struggling against something; 
resislanot'; opposition; contrariety. Bailey. 
colluctationt (kol-uk-ta'shon), n, [< L. colluc- 
taUo(n-), < colluctari, eonluciari, pp.^colluctatua, 
struggle, < com-, together, + luetari, struggle : 
see re/urf.] A struggling against or with some- 
thing, or a resisting; contest; struggle; oppo- 
sition. 

And beluK weakunod with calluctalion of cootrarie paa- 
along, a Fcaucr, taking that occaaion lutd a(iuantaKe, op- 
prehonda him, and atH)no after kills him. 

Purchae, Pilgrimage, p. 861). 


collude (kq-lud'), V. i.; pret. and pp. colluded, 
ppr. colluding. [=: P. colludcr = Sp. eoludir 
(obs.) = Pg. eolludir = It. colludere, < L. col- 
ludcre, conTuderc, nlay together; in legal nse, 
conspire in a fraiul ; i com-, tc^ether, •+ luderc, 
play: see ludicrous, ludua.] To conspire in a 
fraud or deception; act in concert through a 
secret understanding; play into one anotheFs 
hands. See collusion. 

If they let things take their course, they will be repre- 
sented aa eolluditty with sedition. 

Burke, Affairs of Ireland. 

How is he to Ijo punished or impeached, if he cotludee 
with any of these hanks to emlH^zzle tho puldic money 7 
D. Webeter, Speech, Senate, May 7th, 1884. 


onidus iwus diacuvuredj. ‘J. Adame, Works, IV. 488. 
2. Specifically, in law, a secret understanding 
between two or more persons to act or proceed 
as if adversely or at variance with, or in ap- 
parent defiance of, one another’s rights, in order 
to prejudice a third person or to obtain a reme- 
dy whieh could not as well be obtained by open 
concurrence. 

If a person designed to alien lands in mortmain, the re- 
ligious or ecclesiastical persons to whom he designed to 
alien them brought by collneion an action to recover the 
lands, and recovered tlium liy default. 

B. If. Dixon, Hist. CImrch of Eng., il. 

collusive (kq-lu'siv), o. [= Pg. It. coUusim, < 
L. colluans : ' see collusion and -ire.] 1. Fraud- 
ulently concortod or secretly entered into be- 
tween two or more : as, a collusive arrangement. 
See collusion, 2. 

Tliese collueive suits were licld to he Iteyoud the danger 
of tho statutes. H. W. Dixon, Hist. Church of Eng., ii. 

2. Acting in collusion. 

The ministers of Justice have no opportunity to be col- 
lueive, L. Addieon, Western Uarltary. 

oollusively (kp-lfi'siv-li), adii. In a collusive 
manner; by collusion; by secret agreement to 
defraud or injure. 

There con be no reasonable doubt that the dissenting 
judge was, like tho plaintiff and thu nluintiff’s counsel, 
acting collueively. Macaulay, Hist. Eng,, vl. 

collusiveness (kg-lu'siv-nes), n. The quality 

of being collusive. 

collttsory (ko-lfl'sp-ri), n. [= F. coUiuoire » Sp. 
coluaorio = Pg. colluaorio, < LL. ^coUusorius (in 
adv. vollusori^, < colluaor, a colluder (L. a play- 
mate), < L. colludere, pp. coUuaua, collude: see 
collude.] Carrying out fraud or deceit by se- 
cret concert; containing collusion; collusive. 

collutiont (ko-lu'shon), n. •[< LL. collntio(H-), a 
washing, < L. colluei'e, pp. collutus, wash, rinse, 
< com-, together, + lucre, wash.] A wash or 
lotion. 

collu'torium (kol-u-t6'ri-um), «. ; pi. collutoria 
(-ft). [NL., < L. collutus, pp. of colluere, con- 

lucre, wash, rinse: see collution.] In nied., a 
mouth-wash; a gargle. 

COlluvies (ko-lu'vi-6z), n. [Ij., washings, swoei)- 
iugs, filth, < colluere, wash thoroughly : see col- 
Inlion.] 1. Filth; excrement; m wed., spe- 
cifically, a discharge from an old ulcer. Dun- 
gliaon. — 2t. Figuratively, a vile medley; a rab- 
ble. [Bare.] 


Oollospluera (kol - 6 - sfe '- 
rft), n. [NL. (MUller, 
im),< Gr. glue,+ 
c^fM, ball.] The typical 
genus of radiolarians of 
we family ColUntpharidw. 
C.polygona is an example. 



highly magnlned. 


colluder (kp-lu'dAr), n. One who oonspiros in 
a fraud ; one who is guilty of collusion. 

Colludere yourselves, as violent to this law of Ood by 
your unmerciful Idnding, as the Fhariaevs l)y tlioir un- t 
bounded loosening ! Milton, Tetrachordon. 

COllum (kol'um), «.; pi. cotta (-ft), [L., = AH. 
heals, E. halae: see cottar and ’WecA.] i. in 
anat. and zool., the ne6k, in the most general 
sense; the whole neck. [Little used, except 
in some anatomical names.] — 2, The neck- 
like prolongation of some flask-shaped infuso- 
rians, or of the ohoanocytes of sponges, which 
ends in the flagellum and is surrounded by the 
collar. 

The endodenn exteiida dtatally In a cylindrical neck or 
eollum, which terminates In a long flagulluin aurruunded 
by a delicate protoplasmic frill or collar. 

JSneye. Brit., X.XIl. 418. 

3. In entom., the upper part or collar of tho 
prothorax of a beetle, usually called the pro- 
notum. [Bare.1 — 4. In bot . : (o) Same as col- 
lar, 2 (b). {b) in mosses, the neck or tapering 
base of the capsule.— OoUum obstlpnm, in pathoi., 
wrynedk. 

collurio, collyrio (ko-lfi'-, ko-lir'i-6), n. [NL. ; 
prop, collyrio; < Gr. (ocouiring once 

with var. xopvAA/uv), a bird of the thrush kind, 
IKirhaps the fieldfare.] 1. An old book-name 


- jllyif, COllowt (kol'i, -6), V. t. [< ME. *colyen, 
colicn^ var. colwen, colmeen (verbal n. eolwinge, 
col(Homge), where w prob. represents an older y 
for t; < Ah. as if *colian, make black as with 
coal, < col, coal : see coal, «.] To make foul or 
dirty ; grime, as with the smut of coal ; blacken. 

Brief as the lightning in the cotlied night. 

Shak., M. N. D., 1. 1. 

PoieU [F.], eollowed, smeared, bleached, begrimed with 
soot or with the touch of a sooty skillet, etc. Cotgrave. 

Fie, flo, Cluhe go a’ t’ otlier side the way, thou eoUmveet 
mo and my ruff. Muklleton, Family of Love, lit S. 

Thou hast not collied thy face euougiL 

B. Joneon, Poetaster, Iv. 8. 

That youthful Virgin of five and forty with ... a shin- 
ing Face and colly'd eyebrows. 

Southern, Maid's Last Prayer, i. 

colly If, collowt (kol'i, -6), b. K cottyl, eollow, 
V., ult. < AS. col, coal.] The blatjk grime or 
soot of ooal or burned wood. 

Besmeared with soot, colly, etc. 

Burton, Anat. of MeL, p. 664. 

colly2, n. See collie. 

collyba, »■ Plural of coUyboa. 

CoUybi, n. Plural of coUybus. 


eoUybist 

coUybtet (kol'i-biit), n. K LL. collyUata, ML. 
also eoUybistea, < Gr. KoXXvBurriK, a money-chan- 
ger, < KdMvjiot, a email coin, also (as in L. colly- 
bus, oollubus) exchange, the rate of exchange : 
see coUybwi.l A money-changer. Bp. Mall. 
collybos (kof'i-bos), n. ; pi. collyba (-bft). [< Gr. 

also K67ikapoQ, a kina of cake, mostly 
in pi. KO/Ut)/Jo, hoUed wheat distributed to the 
congregation. Cf. collybus.'^ In the Gr, Ch., a 
cake of whenten bread distributed to the people 
on the Saturday after Ash Wednesday, and also 
at celebrations of the liturgy for the departed. 

The Saturday of the flrat week of the fa*t 1* obauTYed In 
memory of 8. Theodore Tiro, who is said to have appeared, 
In the tbne of Julian the Apostate, to Euduxtus, then Ta- 
triaruh of Constantinople and to have warned him of t 


his people to tlie cakes called eollyba. On this day, a dis- 
tribution of these cakes is made to the poor. 

J. M. Neale, Eastern Church, 1. 745. 
colly-brand (kol'i-bran^, n. A Cornish name 
for the smut of wheat, Uatilago aegetum. 
collybos (kol'i-bus). ». ; pi. collybi (-bi). [Gr. 
sdAAp/iof, a small coin, also exchange, the rate 
of exchange. SeecoUybiat.'] The smallest Athe- 
nian coin, apparently equivalent in value to 
about the sixteenth part of a United States 
cent. 

COllyria, «. Plural of collyrium, 

OolIyTiaian (kol-i-rid'i-an), «. and a. [< ML. 
Collyridiani, pi., < hh. eollyrida, also coUyria, < 
Gr. KO?dvpic (ko?^v(U^-), a cake, dim. of KoAUpa, 
a roll or loaf of coarse bread.] I, n. One of a 
heretical sect of Arabia in the fourth century, 
composed almost exclusively of women, who 
worwiped the Virgin Mary as a pagan goddess, 
offering to her little cakes which they after- 
ward ate. 

The Church of Romo is not wllllnu to call tlio CollyrUii- 
ant heretics, for offering a cake to the Virgin Mary. 

Jtr. Taylor, Works (ed. 18.15), 11. 1 


n. a. Of or pertaining to the Collyridians. 

Among the CoUyridian Iieretios, women were ndmitteil 
to the priesthood. becky, Europ. Aforals, II. 887. 

COllyridf, n. j|< L. collyrium; see collyrium.'] 
Same as collyrium. 
collyrlo, M. See collurio. 
collyrltS (kol'i-rit), n. [< Gr. KoAkvpwv, collyrium 
(see collyrium), -I- -ite^.] A variety of clay of a 
white color, with shades of gray, red, or yellow, 
collyrium (ko-lir'i-um), n. ; pi. collyna (-jl). 
[L., < Gr. Ko'kkiputv, an oye-salve, poultice, dim. 
of Kokkipa, a roll of bread.] 1. Eye-wash, or a 
salve for the eyes. 


colobo^ (kol'ob), n. A book-name of monkeys 
of the genus Colobua. 

COlobia, n. Plural of colobium. 

colobin (kol'd-bin), n. [< Colobua -b -i«l.] A 
monkey of the genus Colobua: a colobe. E. 
Blyth. 

colobium (ko-16'bi-um), n. ; pi. colobia (-jl). 
[LL., < Qr. Kokdfiwv, Kokjofiiuv, a colobium, < 
Kokojidi, docked, curtailed, mutilated, < 
docked, curtailed. Ct. colure.] 1. A tunic with- 
out sleeves, or with short close-fitting sleeves, 
worn by deacons and others in the early church : 
Identical with or a variety of the dalmatic. See 
dalmatic and leviton. — 2. A similar garment, 
with or without a hood, formerly worn by 
monks.— 3. A dress worn by a king at his coro- 
nation, corresponding to the clerical dalmatic. 
See dalmatic. 

coloboma (kol-^bo'mft), ; pi. eolobomata (-ma- 
th). [NL., < Gr. KokAflupa, the part taken away 
in mutilation, < Kokuiftow, dock, mutilate, < m- 
'kofidc, docked, mutilated: see colobium.] In 
med . : (a) The part, taken away in mutilation ; 
a mutilation ; a defect, (h) A defect in the iris, 
choroid, retiua, optic nerve, or lens, due to in- 
complete or perverted closing of the choroidal 
fissure : also used for other fissures in the eye 
or its lids. 

Oolobrachla (kol- 9 -bra'ki-ft), n. pf. [NL., < 
Gr.K(S/U>f, docked, curtailed, + L. hrachium, arm.] 
In Haockel’s system of classification, a priraai’y 
group of Echitutdermata, consisting of tho sea- 
stars or starfishes (Aatcrido) and sea-lilies or lily- 
stars {Crinoida)j together distinguished from 
the armless ochmodorms (Lipohrachia), which 
comprise the sea-urchins ana sea-cucumbers, 
colobrachlate (kol-p-br&'ki-at), a. [As Colo- 
hrachia + -atci.] Of or pertaining to the Colo- 
hrachia. 

Oolobus (kol'o-bus), n. [NL., < Gr. KokofUc, 
docked, curtailed: seo colooiuni.1 1. A genus 
of African monkeys, of the family Scmnopithc- 
cidcE. They liuvc a tacculur atuiusch, a rudimentary 
tliunil) (whcucu tho name), a liigli facial angle, citeek- 
pouchea, and imdiinl ealtoaitiea. There arc several species, 
some of very liandsume coloration. 

2, [1. 0 .] A monkey of the genus Colobua; a 
colobo or colobin. Sclater. — 3. A genus of 
reptiles. Mcrrem, 1820. — 4. A genus of coleop- 
terous insects. Scrvillc, 1833. — 6. A genus of 
mollusks. 

Colocafiia (kol-^ka'sl-tt), «. [NL., < L. coloca- 
aia, fom. sing., also colocaaia, neut. pi., < Gr. 
Ko'knmala, fem. sing., also Kokoadciov, nout. sing., 
an Egyptian plant resembling the water-lily.] 
A genus of plants, of the natural order .iracew, 
nstivos of the East Indies, with acrid loaves 



lie that took clay and spittle to open the blind eyes, can 
make anything be collyrium: 

Jer. Taylor, Works (od. 1835), II. 42. 

2. A preparation to blacken or color tho eye- 
lids and eyebrows. 


3. A preparation of medicine in a solid state, 
made up in a long oylindrical roll so as to be 
introduced into an opening of the body, as tho 
anus, nostril, etc. ; a suppository, 
cn lmar l (kol'mftr), n. A sort of pear, so called 
from the town of Colmar in Alsace. 



colmar^t.n. [Origin obscure.] A fan. 
tract under bubble-bow. [Fashionable slang.] 
colmeniert, n. [Also written tolmeincr : corrupt 
forms, supposed by some to represent F. (PAlc- 
magne, noyr Allemagne (et. Almain), of Germany, 
the plant being a German pink.] Tho sweet- 
william: a name used in old herbals. 
oolmeytt obsolete form of colmy. 

colmyt, a. [ME. colmy, colmie, appar. < *col.m, E. 
cifiwA, coal-dust: see cuimt and coal. ] Black; 
smutted; collied. 

He settu him wel lose. 

In lieMcres rowe ; 

He lukedo him abute 
With his colmie snute. 

Kinp Horn (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 1082. 
Thanne Paclence iMToeyued of poyntes of hl» cote. 

Was colmy [var. eolomy, eulrny] thorw coueltyse niid vn- 
kynde desyrynge. Piert Plowman (B), xill. 350. 

oolmy (kol'mi), n. [< colmy, a.] A local Eng- 
lish name of ibe ooaM^ 
colobe^t, [< lAi. colobium : see colobium.] 
Same as colobium. Wright, 


See ex- tubers, tho latter containing much starchy 


varieties have long been ci 
found throughout tho tro 

(ifca/u) of tho Pacifle islanc^, , . 

w/io of Japan, and the ofnnf Central America. In the Sand- 
wich islands tho leaves are roasted and eaten iu the same 
manner as the tubers. 

Oolocephali (kol-^sef'o-U), n. pi. [NL., pi. of 
coloccphalua : see ’ colocejdialoua.] An order of 
physostoinous fishes having no precoracoid 
archj no prooperculura, and no symplectic, 
maxillary, or pceiygoid bones. It was consti- 
tuted for the typical Murwnida;. Cope, 1870. 

COlocephalouS (kol-o-sef 'o-lus), rt. [< NL. coin- 
cephalua, < Gr. docked, defective, -h Keifiaki/, 
head.] In ichth., lacking or defective in cer- 
tain bones of the head; specifically, pertain- 
ing to or having the characters of the Colo- 
ctmhali. 

colocola, colocolo (kol-o-ko'lft, -16), «. [8. 
Amer. ] The native name of a wild oat of South 
America, Felia colocolo of Molina, related to the 
ooelot and of about the same size, it is of marked 


oolometry 

very destruotiTe to the a 

which It lives, especially to the monkeys, 
oolocsmth (kol'o-sinth), n. [Also formerly colo- 
quinf; < ME. colo(yutnf(si ^ ^ ^ 

D. kolokicint{-aj^l) ss 
G. coloquintc ss Dan. Sw. 
kolokrint), < OF. eolo- 
qiiinte (F. coloquintc); 
also coloquintula s= Sp. 
coloquintida = Pg. coCo- 
quintidn = It. coloquinti- 
aa, colloquintida, ( ML. 
coloquintula, for colooyn- 
thida, aoc. otcolocynthia ; 

< L. cnloqpithia, < Gr. 

KokoKwOlc, tlio colocynth 
and its fruit, < Kokoam- 
dij, m'kOKVvrt], tho round 
gourd or pumpkin.] The 
bitter apple, tho fruit of 
a oucurmtacoous plant, 

CitruUua Colocynthia, in- 
digenous in the warmer Coiocyoth KCitruiiHs o>u> 
parts of Asia, but now 

widely cultivated ou ao- 

cotuit of its medicinal properties. The fniit is a 
round gourd, resembling an orange in sixe and apiiearanee, 
with many seeds embedded in a light and spongy pulp, 
whioh Is very bitter. It is used In inediclno os a purga- 
tive. Tlio seeds are an artlelc of food In some parts of 
A frlea. 

colocynthein (kol-p-sin'the-in), n. K colocynth 
-I- -e-in,] A resinous substance formed, to- 
gether with sugar, by the action of sulphuric 
acid on colocynthin. 

colocynthin (kol-o-sin'tliin), n. [< colocynth 
+ -<«^.] A peculiar principle obtained from 
colocynth, and present to a greater or less ex- 
tent in many plants of the gourd family, u is a 
soft, semi-traimimrent mass resembling some resins, very 
soluble in alcohol, and far less so In water, bnt affording 
witli tile latter a solution of extreme bitterness. It is a 
violent purgative. 

COlOf^thitin (kol-o-sin'tbi-tin), n. [< colo- 
cynth + -ite^ -I- -»■«!*.] A white, crystalline, 
tasteless substance obtained from coloc^th. 
COlonie (kq-16n'), n. [An abbrov. of F. euu 
de Cologne^ Gologne water: cau, < L. aqua, 
water; dc, < L. dc, of; Cologne ss G. Kbtn, < 
ML. Volonia, orig., iu L., Colonia Agrippina 
or Agrippinenaia : so called in honor of Agrip- 
pinu, the wife of tho emperor ClaiidiuB.j A 
perfumed spirit, first made on a largo scale 
at Cologne in 1701) by Joan Farina, and still 
extensively produced there by persons bearing 
or assuming that name, it consists of spirits of 
wine treated witli a few drops of different essential oils 
blended so os to yield a Hue fragrant seent. Also called 
enu de Colutjne and Culniine iratcr. 

Oolome earth, glue, etc. See the noims. 
COloUte {kol'q-lit), n. [< Gr. Kok(w, the colon 
(sec colon^), + kiOot;, a stone.] In geoL, a sub- 
stance appearing to bo tlie petrified intestines 
of fishes or their contents, nut more probably 
formed of worm-casts like those of tho lol>- 
wonn. It is frequently found in the litho- 
graphic sandstone of tlie Oolite, 
colomba (ko-lom'bll), n. Same as columbo. 
Oolombella, «. Same as CnlumbcUa. 
Oolombian (kO-lom'bi-nn), rt. andn. [< Co- 
lombia •+• -an.] I. a. Of or pertaining to the 
United States of Colombia, a republic of South 
America, bordering ou tho Caribbean sea and 
tho Pacific ocean, west of Venezuela and north 
of Eouador. it was formerly part of the Spanisli vice- 
royalty of New aranoda, tlien (from 1819) part of the re- 
publie of Colombia (from whicli Veneiuiela withdrew in 
1829 and Konador In 18.10), and afterward (from 1831) the 
republioof New Uranada till 18«1, when the )iregent name 
was adopted.-- Colombian bark, see bark^. 

II. n. An inhabitant of the United States of 
Colombia. 

colombier (ko-lom'bier), n. Same as columbier, 
OolomeBin»’(kol*'o-ine-8i'n6), w. pi. [NL., < 
Colomeaua + -<»(«:.] In Gill’s classification of 
fishes, a subfamily of Tetrodontidw which have 
the frontal bones narrowed and excluded from 
the orbits, tho postfrontnls being elongated, 
projected forward, and connected with the jire- 
froutals. 

COlomesine (ko-lom'e-sin), rt. Pertaining to or 
having tho characters of the Colomeaince. 
Oolomesus (ko-lom'o-sus), n. [NL., < Gr. a6- 
/•.of, defective, + plaoi, middle.] A genus of 
swell-fishes, typical of tho subfamily Colomc- 
sina;, containing those totrodontids whose me- 
dian frontal bone is narrowed and thus ex- 
cluded from the roof of the orbits. 

COlometry (kq-lom'e-tri), n. [< Gr. Kukoptrpla, 

< Kukov, a clause, etc. (see colon! ), -f -ptrpla, < 
fUrpov, measure: see meter.] 1. In ano. pros., 


colometry 

analysiB of a rhythmical period into cola or 
sections. See 2. — 2. In paleography, 

measurement of manuscriptH by cola or fines 
of determinate len^li; stichometry. See sU- 
ehometry and coloni, 3. 

COlon^ (ko'lpn). n. ; pi. cola (-lU) in senses 1, 2, 
and 3. ooloiie (-lonz) in Honso 4. [= D. colon 

s G. Dan. 8w. fiolon = F, Hp. Pg. colon ss It. 
colon, colo, < L. colon, a member of a verso or 
poem, < Or. ku>jov, a member, limb, clause, part, 
of averse.] 1, In anc, gram, and rhet., one of 
the larger or principal divisions of a sentence or 
period ; a long clause, or a group of minor clauses 
or coramata. See comma, 1. — 2. In anc. pros., 
one of the members or sections of a rhythmical 
period, forming an uninterraptod sequence of 
feet, united imder a principal ictus or beat: 
sometimes called a aeries. A colon coiiW not oonsUt 
of more than B trlicmic, 6 tctnuunilc or uonUacnilc, or 
8 hexMenilc foot. It uaually correiponden to one of tlic 
line* of a modern couplet, triplet, or stanza, or formed 
part only of a longer lino. A pure colon ii a colon con- 
liitlng of feet of one kind only ; a mixed colon Iz composed 
of feet of dllferent kinds. See period,. 

3. In paleography, a long clause or group of 
clauses, or a series of words of about the aver- 
age length of such n group, estimated as ap- 
proximately eqmtl to a dactylic hexameter lu 
extent — that is, as containing from 12 to 17 syl- 
lables. A colon in this sense was frequently written as 
a separate line In manuscript, and survuil to measure the 
length of a hook or treatise. See colometry ami epos. 

4. A mark of punctuation formed by two dots 
like periods placed one above the other (:), 
used to mark a disoontinuitv of grammatical 
constniotion greater than that indicated by 
the semioolon and less than that indicated by 
the period. The colon Is commonly used (1) to em- 
phasize a close connection in tlionght lietween twoclniises 
of which each forms a complete sentence, and whicli 
might with grammatical propriety lai separated by a 
period ; (2) to separate a clause which is grammuticiilly 
complete from a sccoiul wliloli contains an Illustration 
or ampllfloation of its meaning : thus, in this work Illus- 
trative clauses Introduced hy "as" are separated from 

' the definition by a colon; (.S) to Intrmiuce a formal state- 
ment, an extract, a speech in a dlalogtiu, etc. < trlglnally 
It was the mark of the termination of the grammatioul or 
paleographic division callu<l by the same name, and It is 
now fru(iueutly used to mark otf metrical periods in prose 
intended for chanting. 

oolon^ (kd'lon), w.: pi. colons (-lonz), cola (-Ik). 
[*3 D. eolon 'ss O. Dan. Sw. koldn = F. Sp. Pg. 
colon =s It. colon, < L. colon, colum (prop, cdlon, 
cSlum), < Or. adAov (sometimos incorrectly writ^ 
ten suMv by confusion witli swAoi/, a member: 
see oolong, the largo intestine, also food, 
meat, fodder. Hence colic.'] 1, In anat., a 
portion of the intestinal tract, the so-called 
large” as distinguished from the “small” in- 
testine, continuous from the ileum to the rec- 
tum; the great gut^ beginning at the ciecum 
and ending in the sigmoid flexure, in man ami 
mammals guiierally the colon Is distinguished from the 
precetllng small liitostlne by Its greater cnlilier, and by Its 
sacculation, due to tlie particular dlstrllnitioii of Its cir- 
cular muscular fUiers, wiiicli coiislrfct it at s^ 
and allow it to tnilge out at otiim's, making 
nouch-llke expansions. It may also ]ircsent continuous 
bauds of longitudinal fibers, or lengthwise eonstrictiuiis, 
so that the eruss-seutlon Is not elrcuiar. The colon may 
not be distiuguislialile lu size or appearsiicc from tliu rest 
of the intestinu, ns lu itlrds, witeni its cnmmciieement is 
marked only by tlie presence of a eweum or of two creea; 
and when these are wanting, tlicrc is no distinction. In 
man the course ami situatiun of the colon arc definite, 
owing to the bitiding of tlie gut in jtlacu liy tlie incsuculon 
and gastrocolic omentum. Beginning at the eiccum and 
imling liy tiio right kidney, it passes under the concave 
" lthehott.1 
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first instance noted; see the first extract be- colonialiM (kq-ld'ni-ijl-lz), «. f. ; j^t. and pp. 
low); < 8p. eoronel = Pg.eorottel ooro- eolonialized, ppr. coJ^ial^ng. [\ wlomal + 

ncllus)=li.oolonnelto(>MJj.colonellus,F.eolo- -ize.] To render colonial m character. 
nel, eolonnel, > D. colonel), a colonel, lit. the The institutions wUl be rapidly coUmiaUzed and Ameri- 
leader of the column or company at the head of canized. d. JUv., exul. 76. 

the regiment, < colonnello (ML. colonellus), the (kq-16'ni-al-i), adv. 1. In a oolonv; 

column at the head of a regiment, dim. of colon- as a colony : "as, to live colonially . — 2. In tne 
na, < L. columna, a oolumn: see column, and cf. manner of colonists: as regards the colonies. 

<ionnado. The ohaiip of 1 to r in the Bp. Pg. colonlcalt (ko-lou'i-kal), a. [< L. colonioua (< 
form is due to dissimilation, or perhaps to asso- colonus, ahusbaudraaii: see cotone) + -al.] Be- 


perhaps 
. corSa, a 

cf . Hp. dim. coroncl, a crown (in heraldry) : see colonieed services 


colonus, ahusbaudraaii: i 
lating to husbandmen. 

. . - - „ , Colonieal services were those which were done by the 

coronal. The £. word, ong. pron. as spelled, Ceorls and Socmen ... to their lords. 
cor-o-nel', cor'o-nel, became, oy re^nilar pho- Spelman, Feuds and Tenures, xxv. 

netic change, cor' nel, and now cur nel (k6r'- colonisation, colonisatiouist, etc. See coloni- 
nel) (being often so spelled in novels and char- zation, etc. 

aiiter sketches which seek to bo realistic), re- coloidst (kol'q-nist), n. [== D, G. Dan. Sw. 
taining the r of its Sp. form; but the spelling koUmiat; as coUmy + -iaf.J 1. An inhabitant 
was soon ohauged to suit the P. form, which of a colony; a settler in a colony; a member 
was much more familiar to the eye of readers, of a colonizing expe^tion. 

Hence the later ocoMional Monunciations kol- Alarmed Uiat so desperate an alternative [submission or 
9 -ner, kol o-nol.] The chief commander of a independence] should be forced upon them, the colonUU, 
regiment of’troops, whether infantry or cavalry, still professing loyalty to a common sovereign, were driven 
next in rank below that of a general officer — 

in the United States army, of a brigadier-gen- BancroP, Hist. U. 8 IV. 5. 

oral. In the British army, except In the artillery and 2. ^ ammal or a plant found in a country or 
engineors, the office of colonel to often honorary, and 1« region lU which it 18 not indigenous, 
generally conferred on dletlngutohed officers end princes a marine plant from the southern coast of North Anier- 
of the Wood royal, the real command resting with the i,„ regarded as a colonist In the Azores, 

lieutenant-colonel in each battalion, who after five years although we have no evidence as to the time or mode of 
of service becomes a colonel. Generals who have had jt, introduction. 0. Bentham, Notes on ComposlUe. 
what to colletl “ a regiment given to them as a reward , 

f(ir aervicti, and virtually as a rotlromoot, have the rank of COlOZUtlB (kol-d-lii tis), n. [NLis, irreg. < L. 
colonel. In the ItuMlan, German, and Atiairion armie» colon (b0© oolofi^) + -ifw. The proper et 3 Tno- 

t.trl.i’X'.'Sa 5&* p'fSj't "i." f?™ ^ 

eminent family, often foreign, and sometimes appointed tion of tne colon ; COlltlS. 

in childhoml. Often, as a title, abbreviated Col. COlonization (koFo-ui-za'shon), n. [< colonize 

Hee was . . . coronetl of the footenieii, thowgh that + -ation; = F. colonisation, etc.] 1. The act 

' ■ or process of colonizing. 

Thu Increase of our trade and manufacUires, . . 


COlonol (k6r'nel or -nl; old pron. kol-6-neF), growth iiy colonization ami by conquest, ha 
).; pret. and pp. cotoneled, colonellecL p]>r. to accumulate iiumense wealth in the hands 
otmltig, colonclling. [< colonel, m.] To act vlduals. Burke., on Present 


colotm 

us oolouel; play the colonel. 

Then did sir knight abandon dwelling. 

And out he rode n-eoloneUing. 

S. BulUr, Uudlhras, I. 1. 14. 

Oolonel Bogie. In golf, an imaginary player, to 
whom is assigned, by the committee in charge, 
a score against which the jdayers have to play. 


conquest, have concurred 
‘ " c hands of some ludi- 
Present Discontents. 


2. The state of being colonized. Specifically — 
8. In U. *S(. hist., the assisted emigration of 
free negroes to Africa for the formation of col- 
onics there. Boo colonisationist . — 4, The set- 
tling of men temporarily in a voting-precinct 
in order to vote at an election. 

Also colonisation. 

(kol"6-ni-za'shon-iBt), n. [< 

that uach compcUtor kii.Vws whathehai to do ai eW Mlonizalion + -isf.] An advocate of coloniza- 
iiole. Each player counts Ills score at every hole, and ff tion ; specifically, m U. A. Inst., one who favored 
he holes out at that particular hole In fewer strokes, or In colonization of emancipated slaves and free 
“egTocs, preferably in Africa, as the best rem- 
may be.’ At the end of the game the iiumlter of holes wou evils and dangers produced by slav- 

* — " Bogle" are placed against those lost to "Bogle,” ery. Also colouisattonist. 




surface of the liver and the bottom of the stuniach t< 
siileun ; thence descending hy the left kidney, it passes In 
the form of an 8 to the upner part of the socrnni, wlicre 
It heuomes ttie rectum. The parts of the colon are desig- 
nated aecording to their iKisitioii or direction ; ns, the 
rii/ht lumOar or aecendinfj rolmi; tiui areli of tlie colon, 
or tranemree colon; the lep lumliar or deecendinn colon ; 
and tlie sigmoid Ilexure, or left iliac colon. See cuts under 
alimentary and inteetine. 

2. In cntoin., the second portion of an insect’s 
intestine, generally broader than the preceding 
portion or ileum. U may be straight or convoluted, 
teriuiuntliig at the nual opening, or separated frotu It by a 
short rectum. 

colonate (ko-lo'nat), n. [< LL, colonatm, < L. 
colonna, a imsbandman, a serf : see rolonc, co- 
lonus, colony, and -«fc3.] The condition of a 
colonus or sorf ; a mild form of slavery existing 
under lioman and ear^ feudal law. 
colonel (ko-16n'), a. [=F. colon s= Sp. Pg. It. 
colono, < L. colonus, a husbandman : see colonus, 
colony.] A peasant; a rustic; a clown. 

A (country colone toll and moll. 

Burton, Anat. of Mel., To tlie Header, 
colonel (k^r 'nel or -nl; old pron. kol-o-nel'), ». 
[Orig, coronejl coronell (later also cordnall), and 
then, after F., colonel, eolonell, colloneU ; in- 
troduced from Sp. about 1548 (the date of the 


ofllce, rank, or commission of a colontd. 
colonelshlp (ktir'uol-ship), n. [Early mod. E. 
coroncllship. corondtlship ; < colonel 4- -ship.] 
Same as colonelcy. 

COlonert (kol'o-ner), w. [As colone + -crl.] 
Same as colonist. Holland. 
colonl, n. Plural of colonus. 
colonial (ko-lo'ni-al), a. and «. n 
= G. cohmial s= Dan. kolonial, < i*’. colonial = 
Sp. Pg. colonial = It. coloniale, < NIi. cnloni- 
alts, (L, colonia, colony.] I. a. 1. Pertaining 
or belonging to a colony : as, colonial govern- 
ment; colonial rights; specifically, in Jmer. 


colony in ; occupy with a colony o 
as, England colonized Australia. 

But Jssii and Tlinros, the niily ones to which we can fix 
a jHisitlvo date, were colonized only In the first half of 
the fourth century. M. A. Freeman, Venice, p. 181. 

2, To form a colony of ; establish in a new 
settlement ; settle together as a body : as, to 
Tk colonize the surplus population j to colonize 

= \y. hoiontaai la^ij^rers in a mining region.— 3. To migrate 
to and settle in, especially as the first or the 
principal inhabitants ; occupy as a colony : as, 
Engli^ Puritans colonized New England. — 4. 
To place or settle for the time being in a vot- 


Which became the United States of America, "^^^ers. 


or to their period. See colony. 


. n. inirans. To form a colony ; coiu 
in a now settlement : as, to colonize in I 
Also colonise. 


'ate 


Colonial Joumaltoin was a necessary and a great factor 

lntheslowprcK:e«.W^o«M^^^^ Colonket (kol'^ni.z^lr), n.. One who colo- 

2. In row/., forming colonies ; consisting of or ^'^es; 
living as colonies; not separate ; aggi'egative ; 


e who establishes colonies. Also colo- 


niser. 


COlonl*!^ (koPp-m-ziTig), n. «. [^r. of colo- 

tecture, the style of architecture prevalent in the Amer- Mi-zo, v.] Given to emigration and the found- 
lean colonies just before and at the time of the revoln- iug of colomes m new countries : as, the British 
tion. It to a development of the classical forms of the are a Colonizing people. Also colonising. 

English lieiiulssance modified by conditions of lot^al ina- t.v j . i i .. , ■ • j 

terlals ami circumstances, and In many examples to char- . Rhodes too was hi early times a <^onmwj7, and so a 
seterized by much refinement of proportion and detail. Mwer - one, therefore, of which some knowled^ 

TT n A mnmlki>rnr«lt.izennf Hoolonv Asne- nilght naturally have reached the writer of the Pentateuch. 

■ M* i ^ raemner or Citizen oi a coiom , espe- g Bawlinton, Grig, of Nations, U. 188. 

cially of one of the British colonies in the east- , ry-m , ^ e 

ern hemisphere. Colonnade (kol-p-nad'), «. [< F. colonnade, < 

It cannot . . be fairly «ild that Orunkenness I. in any colonna^, colmnaUt, a range of columns, < 
cunsldonililo deme II vice which Ulitlii|ml8he8 thf» younger colotmaf < L, columna, a column: pee column,! 
(fcnorutioit of c<Horifaf«, Wegtmintttr mv. , CXX viTT. f>54. lu uvch, , any series or range of cobimns placed 
colonialism (ko-16'ni-al-izm), n. [< colonial + at oeriAin intervals, called intercolumniations, 
-t>7«.] 1. A practice, "idiom, or phrase peculiar from one another, such intervals voiwingf ao- 
to a colony. — 2. Collectively, tne charaoteris- cording to the requirements of art and utility, 
ties of colonial life. and of the order employed. 

He broke through the narrow trammels of eolonialUrm. (kol-^na'ded), a. [< Coton»MKte + 

The American, VI. 46. Furnished with a colonnade. 



color 


Sombre, old, odUmtMdtd aiglet. Tennyton, The Daley. 

He Tieited Athene again, later than 482, lor he »ae' t** 
Propyltea or colonnaded entrance ot the AcropolU, 
nlet^ In that year. 

R. C. Jthb, Primer of Greek Literature, 
colonne (ko-lon'), w. [F., < L. columna, a col- 
umn: see column.'] One of the three columns, 
of twelve figures each, stamped upon a rou- 
lette-table. 

colonnette (kol-o-net'), n, [F., dim. of co- 
lonne : see colonne.] A little column. 

The facade , . . with ita multiple eolonettee and pllas- 
ten reaemblea a giimntic argon. 

C. C. Perkins, Italian Sculpture, p. 187. 
colonne (ko-ld'nus), n. ; pi. coloni (-ni). [L., a 
husbandman, a farmer, colonist, later a serf: 
see colone and coloni/.] 1 . A colonist.— ■ 8 . 
Under die later Boman empire, a cultivator 
bound to the soil ; an agricultural serf, 
colony (kol'p-ni), n. ; pi. colonies (-niz). [Early 
mod/E. oolonie ; = D. kolonie = G. kolonic =s Dan. 
Sw. koloni, < F. colonie = Sp. Pg. It. colonia, < L. 
colonia, a colony, < coUmus, a husbandman, colo- 
nist, < eolere, till, cultivate, dwell: see cult, culti- 
vate, etc.] 1 . A company or body of people who 
migrate Drom their native country or home to a 
new province, coimtry, or district, to cultivate 
and inhabit it, but remain subject to or inti- 
mately Connected with the parent state ; also, 
the descendants of such settlers so long as the 
connection with the mother country is retained. 
Among the ancient Greeks the elniple colony, which 


(which gee). Among the Romans the earllegt colonic*, 
go called, were merely gan-igona In a hogtile territory. 

B founded for the l>eneftt of the poor 


Later, colonieg w 


colony, which bocauie in general a foundatii 

beneilt of veteran sohllerg who had served their time. 
The colonigtg retained their Roman citizengiilp, and re- 
ceived their lands by lot, the original Inhabltantg of tlie 
site being gubordinutcd to them. In Amerleun history 
the name is given especially to the thirteen sepurute com- 
munities along the Atlantic coast under English rule whicli 
combined in the revolution, and were formed in 1770 into 
the United States of America. They were (in geograpli- 
ical order) New Hampshire, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, 
Connecticut, New York, New Jersey, Pennsyivania, Mary- 
land, Delaware, Virginia, North Carolina. South Carolina, 
and Georgia. Theae were all originally Engllsli colonies 
excepting New York and Delaware, which were for a time 
respectively Dutch (as New Netherland) and Swedish (as 
New Sweden). Their governments were by charter (in Mas- 
sachusetts, Rhode Islirnd, and Connecticut), proprietary 
(in Pennsylvania, Delaware, and Maryland), or royal (in 
the remaining colonies). In each (except Kiiode Island 
and Connecticut, which chose their own governors) tlie 
governor was appointed by the crown or by the proprie- 
taries. The crown claimed a veto on legljlatlou, and Juris- 
diction of appeals from the court of last resort. 

Once on a time thirteen famous colonies of the older 
England voted that they were and ought to be free and 
independent States. By that vote they ceased, in the sense 
of a colonial oltlce, to be English colonies any longer. In 
the sense of history they became English colonies more 
truly than liefore. £. A. Freeman, Anier. I.ects., p. 25. 
8. The country or district planted or colonized. 

This cltie (Augusta] was a Colonu of thu Romanes, by 
whom It was for a long time Inhabited. 

a'rt/at. Crudities, I. 07. 
3. A number of persons of a particular nation, 
taken collectively, residing temporarily or in- 
definitely in a foreign city or country : as, the 
American colony in Paris, — 4. A number of 
animals or plants livini ' > < " 

Speolflcally— (o) Inixit.. agi 

fungi or produced by.. 

S arent cell, and adliering bi groups or chains, sometimes 
eld together by an enveloping gefatinoiu substance, eacli 
individual being able to exist separately. (6) In zo<il., a 
polyp-stock, polypidom, or some similar aggregate of in- 
dividuals : applied to various actlnozoaiis, hydrozoan^ and 
polyxoaiu, to the social or compound oscidiaiu, etc. Thus, 
a bit of living coral is a edony ot coral polypltes. See cut 
under Coralliyena.—Orotm OOlOUy, a colony in which 
the crown has the entire control of the legislation, while 
the administration is carried on by public olHcers under 
the control of the home government: distinguished from 
colonies having a constitution and representative govern- 
ment Gibraltar and Hongkong are examples of British 
crown colonies.— Old Colony, specilleally, tbo Vlymouth 
Colony In Massachusetts, or the region once occupied by 
it : so called from having been the earliest settlement 
within the present limits of Massachusetts. 

colonyt (kol'^ni), t>. t. [< colony, w.] To colo- 
nize. F^nsnaw. 

colophany, »• An erroneous form of colophony. 
colophene (kol'$-ffin), ». [< coloph{ony) + 
•ene.] A viscid, aromatic hydrocarbon-oil ob- 
tained by the rapid distillation of colophony, 
or by distilling oil of turpentine with strong 
Bulphurio acid, the product being in both cases 
afterward purified. 

colopholic (kol-o-fol'ik), a. [< coloph{ony) + 
-ol + -<«.] Derived from or related to colo- 
phony: applied to one of the acids present in 
colophony. Colophello acid is produced by the action of 
heat on pinic add, and is the least soluble in alcohol of 
all the colophmilc acids. 


colophon (kol'$.fon), «. [< IjL. colophon, < Gr. 


etc. (imaginatively enlained by Strabo with 
ref. to the city Kohof^ in Ionia, because the 
cavalry from that city was “ so excellent that 
it always decided the contest”; but see colo- 
phony) ; prob. akin to L. columen, top, summit : 
see column. Cf. Gr. nopv^h, the head, top, high- 
est point, < K6pv^, head, helmet : see cory/ma, 
corypheus.] 1 . An emblematic device, or a note, 
especially one relating to the circumstances of 
producti«)n, as the printer’s or scribe’s name, 
place, and date, put at the conclusion of a book 
or manuscript. 

The colophon may l)o, and frequently is, a pious ejacu- 
lation, such as •• laus Deo 1 “ or ‘‘ Deo sit laiis et gloria ! " 

. . . or . . . tlio mark or device of the printer : the seal, 
as it wore, solemnly affixed to an instrument of high im- 
portance, as a published book was once thought to lie. 

AT. and (/., 0th ser., IX. 170. 
8. The end of a book : the word “ finis,” or 
“the end,” marking the conclusion of any 
printed work. — 3. [mp.] [NL,] In cool.: (a) 
A genus of coleopterous insects, fyesttoooa, 
1832, (h) A genus of arachnidans. Bev. 0. P. 
CambrUlgc, 1874. 

colophone (koU^fdn), n. Same as colophony. 
Fallows. 

Oolophonian^ (kol-^fo'ni-an), a. [< Colophon 
(see colophony) -1 - -wm.] Gf or pertaining to 
Colophon, an ancient city of Ionia. 
COlopnonian^ (kol-o-fd'ni-an), a. [< colophon 
+ -<««.] Uelatiug'to a colophon, or the con- 
clusion of a book. Cudworth, 

COlophonic (kol-o-fon'ik), a. [< colophony -f 
-ic.J Derived from colophony, as certain res- 
inous acids called pinic acid, pimaric acid, sylvic 
acidf and colojihoHe acid. Ail these acids are' iso- 
meric, their common formula being C. 20 H 80 O 0 . 
COlophonite (kol'o-fo-nit), n, [< colophony + 
-iU'^.] A variety of garnet of a reddisn-yellow 
or brown color, occurring in coarse granular 
masses : so called from its resemblanco in color 
and luster to the rosin colophony. 
COlophonlum (kol-p-fo'ni-um), n. [NL., < L. 
colophonia, colophony: see colophony.] Same 
as colophony. 

colophony (kol'p-fp-ni), n. [Formerly colofo- 
ny ; sometimes written colophany, after F. colo- 
phane, formerly colophone, = Pr. Pg. colophonia 
= Sp. It. colofonia, <. L. colophonia (sc. resina) 
(NL. also colophonium, > Dan. kotofonium), < Gr. 
Ko'Mt^via (sc. fiyrnn;), Colophonian resin, fern, 
of BoAo^imio^ (L. Colophonius), Colophonian, < 
Kbjo^v (L. Colophon), a city of Ionia, prob. 
HO named from koach^, summit, top (there 
are about thirty towns nnmc'd Summit in the 
United States): nee coiophou.] A solid, amur- 
plious substanci*, of an amber or blackish- 
orown color, left after distilliug crude turpen- 
tine with water; common resin, or rosin, u. ig 
widely u»cd in tlio artH, egpeolally in making Hoapaiid llii) 
cheaper graduii of vanil»h, and In medicine n» nn Ingreili- 
ent of plastuiD. Also cotuphom. ITho word is not now hi 
use except as a iM.ok-word.l 

Oolopteridse (kol-op-ter'i-de), n.pl. [NL., < Co- 
lovtcrus, 1, + j In Cabauis’s classification 
of birds, a name of the American family l)/ran- 
nidee, embracing the tyrant flycatchers and their 
immediate allies, as a groiip of clamatorial or 
uon-oseine Passcres. See Tyrannidie. 


Col(raterus (ko-lop'te-rus), n. [NL. fCabanis, 
184.1), < Gr. k6?oc, docked, curtal, 4- nrepdi’, 
wing, = B. feather.] 1 . In ornith., the typical 
genus of the family Colopteridte. — 2. In en- 
tom., a genus of coleopterous insects. Erick- 
son, 1842. 

COloqointt, »• [ME., < OF. coloquinte, P. colo- 
quinte : sec c(}loquiHtida.] Same as coloquintida. 

Cocumber wildc and coloauynt duo bresc. 

Falladius, Hugboiidrio (E, E. T. a.X p. 34. 

COlo<Illllltida (kol-o-kwin'ti-<^), n. [= P. colo- 
quinte 3 = Sp. eoloquintida = Pg. coloquintida, < 
ML. coloquintida, corruption of colocynthida, 
prop. aoo. of L. colocynthis, > E. colocynth: sec 
colocynth.] The colocynth or bitter apple. See 
colocynth. 

The food that to him now ig ag luaclous ag locugtg, ghall 
be to him ehortly as bitter og oolmjuiiUida. 

Shak., Othello, 1. 8. 

(K>lor, colour (kul'or), n. [The second spelling 
is still prevalent in England; early mod. E. col- 
our, color, eoloure, coltour, < ME. colour, colur, 
culur, rarely color, < AP. cultir, OP. colur, color, 
colour, contour, mod. P. eouleur (> D. kleur =s 
Dan. kuldrssSv. kuldr)ss Pr. Sp. Pg. color (Pg. 
also contr. cor) = It. colore, < L. color {polor^. 


OL. colas (of. arbort), color, tint, orig. a cov- 
ering, from the root ot celare, cover, hide, oc- 
cultare, hide : see conceal and occult. For the 
transfer of sense, e£. Gr. xpotA, xp6a, s^aoe, 
skin, color.] 1. Objectively, that quality of a 
thing or appearance which is perceived by the 
eye alone, independeutly of the form of J;he 
thing; subjectively, a sensation, or the class of 
sensations, peouliar to the organ of vision, and 
arising from stimulation of the optic nerve, xiie 
proper atimnlug Ui thu gungation of color ig light rudiutud 
from a luininong Iwdy or reflected from the gurface of a 
iinn-Iuminoug body : but it can be Induced by otlier ineatu, 
ag by an electric ghook. When a ray of white light ig 
analyzed, aa by a prlgni, into parts each of a dellnlte 
wave-length, the partg ghow the colorg red, orange, yellow, 
green, blue, Indigo, and violet, which form a continuoua 

r trum, eacli color shading gradually into the next. 

lU/ht and speetrum.) These colors have been termed 
primary or simple, though In fact they do not excite sim- 
ple color-sensationa If the colors of the spectrum are 
recombined, white light reappears. Similarly, If two col- 
ors which lie near together in the spectrum, both on 
the same side of light of wave length 0.524 micron, arc 
mixed (for example, If two rays of colored light are 
thrown uj>on the some spot so as to be reflected from it 
togutherX the intermediate colors are nearly produced. 
If, however, the colors, being on different sides of that 
point, are taken further and further apart in the spec- 
trum, the mixture becomes gradually whiter (less satu- 
rated) until two colors are found which produce pure 
white light. If the colors ore still further removed, a 
purple results. Those pairs of colors which when mixed 
priHince white or gray llglit are called cuwplementary cot- 
urs; giu'li arc red and grccii-hluc, orungo and blue, yellow 
and indigo-liinu, greun-yullow and violet. Thu sensations 
produced liy tlie different parts of the gpectrum, however, 

a with the intengity of tlie llglit: thug, orange when 
y illnmiiiated looks more yellow than when darker, 
and tlie iiihIii etfect of Inereaglng tlie Illumination of a 
eolor Is to add a yellow color-sensation, called the color 
nf brightness. If, instead of mixlim spectral colors, col- 
ored pigments are mixed, very dlnerent results ore ob- 
tained : tlius, wlilte speetnil blue and yellow produce 
wlilte, blue and yellow pigments produce green. This is 
due to the fact that tlic lilne pigment nligorlig nearly ail 
tlio yellow and red llglit, while tlie yellow pigment absorbs 
the blue and violet light, so that only the green reinalng 
to ho reflected. Colors vary in chroma, or freedom from 
Hdniixtnro of wlilte light; in briglitness or luminosity; 
mid In hue. wliicli roughly corresponds to the mean wave- 
length of tlie ligiit emitted. Tlie nuuilicrs which niCHsm-e 
tliusc ipmiititieg, os well lui any other system of tlireu num- 
bers fordutlniiig colorg, are called ronstants nf color. I’liro 
wliite light and ilnrknogg are not ordinarily regarded as 
colm-g ; lint white and Vilack objects are commonly spoken 
of as coloreil, iiltiioiigb the former reflect and the latter 
absorb all the rays of light without separating them into 
colorg piiiperly so called, 

8. Ill painting: (a) The general effect of all 
tho hues entering into tlio composition of a 
picture. (/>) An effect of brillianoy combined 
with harmony: said either of a work in differ- 
ent colors or of a work in monochrome, or of 
an ongi’aving: ns, the nicture has no color; the 
engraving is full of color. 

Thougli thore is no colour, strictly speaking, in an en- 
graving consisting ineruly of lilsck and white lines, yet the 
term is often . . . applied to nn engraving which is supposed, 
from tho vailed character of its lines and tlio contrast of 
light and shade, to convey thu idea of varied local colour 
as seen in a painting. Chatto, Wood Engraving, p. 218. 
3. Any distinguishing hue, or the condition of 
having a distinguishing hue — that is, a hue dif- 
ferent from that which prevails among objects 
of the kind concerned, whether the prevailing 
line be positive, as green, or neutral or negative, 
as white or black; hence, (a) in a picture or 
view, or in a fabric or other material dyed or 
painted, any hue, especially a pure tint (often 
implyiuK a vivid one), other tnan black and 
white; (0) in human beings, from the stand- 
point of tho white races, a hue or complexion 
other than white, and especially black; (c) in 
bot., any hue except green. Bee colored, 2. — 4 . 
The natural hue of the face: a red or reddish 
tint ; flush ; blush ; complexion in general. 

But aye slie drunk tlie caiihl water. 

To keep her colour line. 

Fair Annie (Child's Ballads, III. 201X 
T/)ok, whether lie has not turned liU colmir, and has 
team In his eyes. Shak., Uanilet, il. 2. 

My colour came and went several tiiiies witli iiidigtiatioii. 

Swijt, Oulltver'g Travels, ii, 8. 
6. That which is used for coloring; a pigment; 
paint. 

Tlie statue is but newly fixed, thu colour’s 
Not dry. Shak., W. T., v. 3. 

By mixing his colours with white, the artist obtains his 
tints. By mixing colours with colours, he produces com- 
iHiuiid colours, nr lines ; and by mixingeofours or tints with 
black, bo gets shades. 

Sailer's Field’s Chromatography, p. 27. 

0. pi. (a) A flag, ensign, or standard, such as 
is borne in a military body, or by a ship : so 
called from being usually marked by a partic- 
ular combination of colors : sometimes used as 
a singular noun. Boe Jiag^. 



color 

1 thought I thould have had a tomb hung round 
With tatter’d colour*, brukou aueare. 

Lu*l’* DomitUon, Iv. 6. 
An author oomparoa a ragged coin to a tattered enlnuri. 

Addison. 

The national color* were waving In all directions. 

0. W. Holme*, Old Vol. ol Ute, p. 26. 
(6) 'A distinctive marking by color or colors, as 
of a badge or dress ; specially colored insignia ; 
hence, any symbol or mark of identification : 
as, the colors of a party ; the colors of a boxer; 
the colors of a rider or an owner in a horse- 


In whate coiintro they kalro that knyghttes myghte knawu 
lohe kyiige be hU colour*. 

Morte Arthur* (B. E. T. 8.X L 2804. 
7t. An ornament of style. 

Flgurea of poetrle, 

Or colour** of rethorlk. 

Chaucer, House of Fame, 1. 8S9. 
8. Kind; sort; variety; character; description. 

Boys and women are fur the most part cattle of this 
colour. Shot., As you hike It, 111. 2. 

Ho [Henry VIII.] could send Crumwoll to the block the 
moment he discovered that ho was pursuing designs of a 
colour which did not recommend Itself to him. 

Stubbs, Medieval and Modem Hist, p. 244. 
0. Appearance; aspect. 

Nothing is further from colour or ground of truth, than 
that wliicn you write of Sir Hubert limry's going to mass. 

Donne, Letters, xxxll. 

A business dllTerence between communes will take on 
much the same colour ns a dispute between diggers In tlio 
lawless West, and will lead as directly to the arbitrament 
of blows. Contemjnrary Rev., LI. 479. 

10. That which serves to hide the real char- 
acter of something and give a false appearance ; 
more appearance ; false show; pretense ; guise. 
Why hunt I then for colour or excuse? 

Skak., Lucreoe, 1. 267. 
Under the colour of comnieiiding him, 

I have access my own love to prefer. 

Shak., T. 0. of V., Iv. 2. 


My father Instantly clapped his hand on ray uncle Toby's 
mouth, uuder colour of whispering In his ear. 

Steme, Tristram Shandy, Iv. 29. 
Ilf. Reason; groimd; especially, good reason ; 
excuse. 

The most colour of comparison la In the other twalno. 

. . . And thus as 1 said, in these two things may you 
catcho most colour to compare the wealthy mans morlte 
with the merlte of tribulation. 

Sir T. More, Cunifort against Tribulation (1678), fol. 60. 

I have the wars fur tuy colour, and uiy m'lislun shall 
seem the more reosonalile. Shak., 2 Hen. IV., 1. 2. 

What has Aiiclus done, to be destroy'd? 

At least, I would lutve a colour. 

Fletcher, Valontinlan, Iv. 8. 
Did I attempt her with a thread-bare name, 
Uii-nant wltli meritorious actions, 

She might with colour disallow my suit. 

Beats, and FI., Knight of Malta, 1. 1. 
18, An apparent or prima facie fight, pretext, 
or ground: especially used in legal phraseology, 
and commonly implying falsity or some defect 
of strict right : as, to extort money under color 
of office ; to hold possession under color of title. 

Finding no colour to detalne me, they dismiss'd me 
with much pltty of ray Ignorance. 

Evelyn, Diary, Dec. 26, 1667. 

[He] went also to the houses of those few families planted 
there, and forced some of them to swear aUeglauco to the 
crown of Sweden, though ho had no color at title to that 
place. Winthrop, Hist New F.ngland, II. 170. 

18. In mining, a particle or scale of gold, as 
shown when auriferous gravel or sand is panned 
or washed out with the batea or hom-spoon, 
[CordUleran mining region.] — 14. In parew.. 
one of the perceptive faculties, its supposed 
ftmotion being that of gi'ving the power of per- 
ceiving colors or of distinguishing their shades. 
— 16. In Aer. See ftnefure. — 16. Animation; 
vividness. 

Ho couthe kyndllche with colour dlscrlue. 

Yf alle the worlde were whit other swauwhit alle thynges? 

JHers Flourman (C), xxl. 214. 

17. In music : (a) The various rhythmic, me- 
lodic, or harmonic characteristios in a composi- 
tion which constitute its individuality, as varia- 
tions in rh^hm, melodic decorations or figures, 
intentional discords, etc. The uie of the tenu l« 
traceable to the early u«e of colored lines to assist lu the 
interpretation of the ueum», and also of colored notes and 
other signs In the monsural-muslu. (ft) The timbre or 
quality of a musical tone. See timbre Absorp- 

tion of color. See ofMurpfion.— Aceldsntal colors, 
aoottstlo color, adjoottve color. See the adjectives.— 
Application colors. Same as epirit colors.— Arttsts’ 
colors, the Unur and more expensive colors used by artists, 
In distinction from the coarser colors used by honse- 
painters.— Body color. See tody-eofor.— Bnuw-COlor. 
Bee brass!.— Broken colors. See broksn.— Oake-color. 
See water^eolor, below.— Ooai-tar colors. See coal-tar. 
— Color In pleadlngt, in laic, a false statement pleaded 
by the defendant, from which the plaintiff seems to have 
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an apparent hut not a auflicient right, the objeot being to 
lay a foundation for matter in avoidance of it.— Oolor Of 
offloo, the semblance of right by which a sheriff or other 
oftlcer assumes to do tliat which the law does not really 
authorize, it Implies an Illegal act— Color Of title, 
semblance or appearance of title, Irrespective of its va- 
lidity. According to the stricter authorities, to give color 
Hf title the instrument should be good in form, identify 
the property, profess to convey It, and be duly executed ; 
and In such cose iHisscssion under it may ripen into per- 
fect title, Irrospcctlvc of the void or voidalile character 
of the Instrument.— OonflUOtlt OOlorS. Boo eonjtuent.— 
Distemper colors, colors nound iu water to a creamy 
consistency, to wliitdi is added a sizing of glue or white 
of egg to make them adhere to the surface to which they 
ore applied. They are generally used for decorating 
i)lastcre<l walls or ceilings. Also called /reeco color *. — 
Dry color, any dry pigment suitable for grinding in a 
medium to Ite used iu painting.— BoolSBlastlcal colors, 
liturgical colors, colors for vestments, and for hangings 
of the altar, sanctuary, pulpit, etc., varying according to 
the festival, the season, or the kind of office. According 
to the Itoiimn sequence of colors, white, as the color of 
purity and Joy, Is used on the festivals of Christ, ttiu Vir- 
gin, angels, and saints not martyrs, and at marrisges ; red. 
as the color of blood, on the feasts of the Holy Cross and 
of martyrs, atid also at Whitsuntide with reference to the 
tongues of tiro (Acts 11. 8) ; violet or purple, os the {lenlten- 
tlal color, In Advent, Septuageslius, etc.. Lent, and on vi- 
gils, etc. ; green, the prevailing color of natural vegelatiim, 
and symbnllo of hope, on days and iliiriiig seasons not 
otherwise <UstinKUished, espocdally from Trinity to Advent 


vestments than for hangings. ^>me Anglican churches 
have revived the old Enulish or Hamm colors, namely, 
red as the ordinary Huiiday color, as a penitential color 
on Ash Wednesday, (lood Friday, Easter Even, and Whit- 
sun Even, and also on the same days as in the Roman u.se ; 
white, throughout Kastertldo ; yellow, for feasts of coti- 
fussors : blue, Indiireruiitly with green ; and brown or 
^ny with violet, for penitential seasons. In the Greek 
Church vestments, etc., of various colors are used, but 
there is no fixed or habitual sequence ns in the West, ex- 
cept that red is preferred for Lent. — Fast colors, those 
colors which do not wash out or fade easily from exposure 
to the s}ut. 

The name of fast colour* is given to those which resist 
the action of lighL air, water, alcohol, dilute atdds and 
alkalis, and of weak hypochlorites and soap solution. 

Calvert, Dyeing and CaUco-printing, p. 19. 
Fresco colors. Same as distemper coltrrs (which see, 
atiove).— Fundamental oolor, a color which, under the 
illuminatinn of average diffused daylight, produces ns 
nearly as iHissiblo a fundamental oolor-sensatiun. Also 
called printary odor. Hee eutor-sensatien.— Qeneial col- 
or, In itairUing, the effect In ooniblnatloii of all the hues 
or tones a|)pearing In a picture.— Oradatlon Of color, 
the continuous variation of the color-sensations excited by 
the different parts of a surface.— Oralnlng-COlon, colors 
grouud in llnseed-oil with the addition of a small amount 
of wax to prevent their spreading when manipulated with 
a graining-comb to imitate the graining of various woods. 
—Ground oolor. Bee poundLa.— HlAbcolor. (a) A 
hue which excltesinteiiseiy chromatic color-sensations, (b) 
Redness of the complexion.— Intense color, a high color. 
—Japan colors, colors ground In a medium called Japan. 
They arc used by coach- and car-paliiturs, and are often 
called coach-color*. They are thinned with turjusiitlne 
Itefore using, and dry dead or flat, that Is, without any 
gloss. They are afterward varnished, which brings out the 
brilliancy of color.— law of color, the principle that 
every color of the spectrum can be matched by a mixture 
of some two out of three colon, namely, the scai lct vennll- 
Ion of the spectrum at wave-length 0.039 (Angstrom), the 
pure blue of the spectrum at wave-length 0.464, and a 
green a little more intense than the pure toven of the spec- 
trum at wave-length 0.524, except only that the green of 
the spectrum contains a little of both red and blue. — 
Uturgloal colors. Bee eccletiattical color*, above.— 
Local color, (a) In painting, the hue, or combination of 
hues, special to any objeot or part. (6) A general system 
of light and shadow upon which the modeling and tint- 
ing of details Is executed ; chiaroscuro. 

Local colour in all the black and white arts means the 
translation of all hues into their relative degrees of gray. 

Hamerton, Graphic Arts, p. 424. 
(c) Distinct characteristics, peculiarities, or indivldaal- 
ity ; said of a place, a country, a iieriod, etc. 


mixture of which all other colon can be produeed. Alio 
called /undamental color*. - Fulp-OOlOrB, the name glyea 
by paper-stolnen and coUco-prlnten to colors ground In 
watar.-Fure color, (a) A oolor produced by homoge- 
neoi« light. (6) Any very lirUltant or decided color, (c) 
In painting, color In which each hue is lighted or shaded 
only with a modillcatloii of itself, and not with a totally 
dltforout hue. Thus, a brick wall painted In pure oolor wlU 
iK) red In both sunlight and shadow, as distlnguUked from 
a representation of such a wall as red In the sun, and blue, 
gray, or brown in tlic shade.— SOOOlldary colors. Bee 
sreoufan/.— Spirit oolort, certain colors obtained In col- 
icu-printlng, so called from the use of “spirits," the tech- 
nical name for tlie acid solutions of tin, In applying the 
colors. Also called application colors.— SuhJOOUVO col- 
ors. Same as accidental colors (which see, under aceiden- 
(af). — SubStantiTe oolor. Bee adjective color, under 
adjective.-— To cast OOlOrt, to lose color ; change color. 

Ho cast al his colour and hi -com pale. 

William of Paleme (E. E. T. 8.), L 881. 
To OhangS color, to turn red or pale : said of a person. 

Canst thou quake and change thy colour) 


I can tell thee where that saying was bom. of, I /ear no 
coloure. . . . In the wars. Shak., T. 1- 6. 

To match colors, to And colors which produce Uio same 
color-sensations. — To Show ouo’s colors, to derisre one's 
opinions, sentiments, or intentions. — TttbO-OOlAn, oll- 
colors put up in collapsible tin tubes, for the use of atilsts. 
— VarsiBb colors, a class of colors used In glass-painting. 
'Hiey are soft, and form when applied a kind of glaze upon 
the surface of the gloss.— Vltrlfiablo colors, the oxids of 
various metals ground to a paste in a medium, usually oil 
of turpentine, and used for decorating pottery. The colors 
are developed by being fiiseil Into the glaze at a high tein- 
peruture In a kiln. — Wator-oolor. (a) A pigment ground 
In water contalniiig a small amount of glue, glycerin, 
honey, or molasses, to cause It to bind and adhere to Uie 


Hermann iudwfg Ferdinand Helninoltz, horn 1821], the 
iloctrine that there are tliree kinds of nerves In the retina, 
giving l osimctlvely seiisationsof red, green, and violet, ond 
that all other color-sensations arc duo to the simultaneous 
excitation of two kinds of nerves or of all three. Birn, 

1. Shade, Tint, etc. See Atwl,— 10. Flea, pretext, sem- 
blance, dl^uise. 

color, colour (kurpr), V. [Early mod, E. also 
coUoure, coloure; <'ME. colouren, coloren, < OF. 
colorer, F. colorer s= Sp, Pg. colorar (Pg. also 
corar) = It. colttrarc, color (cf. F. colorisr, OF. 
colorir (> D. klcuren = Q. colorieren =s Dan. 
kolorere = Sw. koloreru) s= Sp. Pg. eolorear aud 
colorir =s It. colorirc, color, pain^ adorn), < L. 
colorare, give a color to, color, < color, color: 
see color, n. Ct. colorisli.) 1, trans. 1. To give 
or apply a cdlor to ; change or alter tho oolor 
or hue of ; dye ; tinge ; paint ; stain. 

There was iiu link tu colour Fetsr'a bat [that is, with 
smoke]. Shak., T. of the 8., iv. 1. 

2. Figuratively — (a) To cause to appear differ- 
ent from the reality ; give a specious appear- 
ance to ; set in a fair light ; palliate ; excuse ; 
make plausible. 

He colours the falsehood of A£neaa by an express com- 
mand of Jupiter tu forsake the queen. 

Dryden, Ded. of ./Eneld. 

We have scarce heard of an Insurrection that was not 
coloured with grievances of the highest kind. 

Addison, Freeholder. 
(b) To give a special character or distinguish- 
ing quuity to, analogous to color in a material 
objeot. 

Most [writings] display the individual peculiarities of 
their authors, and ore colored by personal feelings. 

Whipple, Ess. and Rev., I. 288. 


One [tower] inserted in the body of the wall [of Ches- 
ter] and the other connected with It by a short, crumbling 
rldgo of masonry, they contribute to a positive jumble of 
local color. II, James, Jr., Traus. Sketches, p. 11. 

Hence —(d) Analogous characteristics In a literary compo- 
sition.— Low oolor, a color of little chromatic Intensity. 
— Mixture of colors, a color which throws upon the ret- 
ina a sum of lights similar in quantity, and proportionate 
In Intensity, to the lights which would be projected by the 
constituent colors, the sum of the proportions being unity. 
Thus, If A, B, and C are the lights thrown upon tho retina 
by throe colors, and another color projects a light which Is 
the sum of i A, I B, and ) O, tiwn the latter is said to be a 
mixture of A, B, and C.— Molst OOlor. See water-color, 
below.— Neutral color, a color which matches a mixture 
of white and black.— Ou-oblor, a plment of any kind 
ground In linseed- or poppy-oil. The former oil Is gener- 
ally used for house-paints, the latter for artists' colors.— 
Pereons of color, speclttcaiw, persons having any pro- 
portion, however small, of African blood. 

Marriages between white men and women vf colour are 
by no means rare. - M'CuUoeh, Oeog. Diet, Brazil. 
Positive oolore, those colors which are unbroken by such 
accidents as affect neutral colors.— Primary OOlon. (s) 
The seven colon Into which Newton arbitrarily divided 
the spectrum. See def. 1, above. (6) The colon red, yel* 
low, and blue, from the mixture of which It was erroue- 
ously supposed (from the facts of the mechanical mixture 
of pigraeiits) all other colon could he produced, (e) llie 
red, green, and violet tight of the speotnun, from the 


Oolorlllg matter, any element from which the color of 
natural oi>Jecta is derived, or any substance employed In 
the arts for the purpose of imparting color.— Coloring 
tool in seal-engraving, a tool used for cutting color-lines 
upon the field of work. It has two cutting edges ; one, 

S laced in a line already cut, serves as a gage ta fix the 
istance of the next line.— To OOlor (a stranger’s) goodst, 
to allow him to enter goods at the custom-house In one's 
name, to avoid the alien’s duty : said of a freeman. 

The said marchants shal not allow any man which la 
not of their company, nor shal not colour his goods and 
marchandlze vnder their company. 

Hakluyt* Voyagu, L 174. 
H. intrans. To become red in the face; 
flush ; blush ; as, he colored from bashfulness : 
often followed by up. 

“ If you believed it Impossible to be true," sold Ellxa- 
heth, colouring with astonishment and disdain, “I won- 
der you took the trouble of coming so for.” 

Jane Austen, Pride and Prejudice, p. 801. 

colorability, colonrablUty (kul'qr^bil'jl^), 
n. [< colorable, colourable : see 1. The 

power of absorbing or receiving oolor. 

The eolourability of the lichens is not a property of tbeoa 
plants as a whole. 

IT. Crooks*, Dyeing and Colico-plintiog, p. 876. 

8. Specionsness; plausibility. 
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oolorable, ooloorable (kol'gr-^bl), d. [< color, 
colour, + -able, after LL. eotorahilia, ohromatio 
(in music), < L. wlorare, color: see color, v.] 

1. Capable of being colored; capable of being 
dyed, painted, tinged, orstained. — 2. Specious ; 
plausible : giving an appearance of rij^t, fair- 
ness, or atuess, especially a false appearance: 
as, a colorable pretext; a colorable excuse. 

Among the many curloiu objoctioim which liave ap- 
]>enrc(l agutiuit the propoaed conatitutton, the moat ex- 
traordinary and the leaat ootourabU la derived from the 
want of aorae proviaion reapecting the dobta duo to the 
United Statea, A. Hamilton, Federaliat, No. 84. 

Every one hastened to urge some former service or 
some present necessity aa a coiorabU plea for obtaining a 
grant of some of the auppreaaed landa. 

/. D’ltraeli, Amen, of Lit., I. 362. 

His wives — the deadly-lively sort of ladies whose iwr- 
tralts UK, If not a luatiflcatlon, at leaat a colourable occa- 
sion tor underatanalng the readiness with which ho [Henry 
VIII.] put them away. 

Stubbe, Medieval and Modem Hist., p. 247. 
=Syn. 3. Speeiout, Plaueible, etc. 9ee ostensible. 

colorablenesB, colourableness (kul'or-g-bi- 
nes), «. Speoiousness; plausibleness. 
colorably, colonrably (kul'gr-a-bli), adv. Spe- 
ciously; plausibly. 

Elisha’s servant, Oehaxl, a bribing brother, he came 
eolorably to Naaman the Syrian. 

Latimer, 2d Sermon bef. Edw. VI., 1660. 

Oolorado beetle. See beetle^. 

COloradolte (kol-p-rtt'do-it), «. [< Colorado 
(see def . ) + -ife2.] A native tellurid of mercury, 
a rare metallic mineral, found in Colorado. 

colorant (kul'gr-ant), w. [< L. coloran{U)s, ppr. 
of eolorare, color: see color, ».] A coloring 
matter. 

Tills wonderful odorant [roaanlllnc] may bo couatitutod 
by tho action of almost any of the oxidizing ngenti known 
in cliemistry iijion aniline. Pop. Hei. Mo., -KXV. 207. 

colorate (kurpr-at), a. [< L. coloratm, pp. of 
eolorare, color: see color, t).] Colored; dyed 
or tinged with some color. [Rare.] 

Hail the tiinlcles and humours of the eye been colorate, 
Hay, Works of Creation, li. 

coloration (kul-g-ra'shon), w. [= F, coloration 
ss Sp, coloracioHss It. colorasionc, < L. as if "co- 
loratio{n-), < eolorare, pp. coloratus, color: see 
color, r.] 1. The art or practice of coloring, or 
the state of being colored ; a coloring. 

The most serious otijectlnn to the increase of the aiier- 
ture of objeet-giasses was the coloration of the image pro- 
duced. H'lieu’vll. 

2. Specifically, the special character or ap- 
pearance of the colors and colored marks on a 
surface ; an arrangement of colors. 

The slender whip-snakes ore rendered almost invisible 
as they glide aiuoiig tlie foliage by a similar coloration. 

A. It. Wallace, Nat. Select., ji. 54. 

colorational (kul-g-ra'shgn-al), a. [< colora- 
tion + -ai.] Of, pertaining' to, or dependent 
on color : as, colorational changes. 

colorature (kul'or-&-tur), n. [= G. coloraturcn 
= Dan. koloratur, '<. Tt. coloratura, < LL. as if 
* coloratura (of. colorabilis : see colorable), < L. 
eolorare, pp. coloratus, color: sec color, A 
general term for runs, trills, and other norid 
decorations in vocal music, in which single syl- 
lables of the words are to be sung to two or 
more tones. Also called coloring, 

color-bearer (kul'{)r-bSr''6r), n. One who 
bears a flag ; an officer or a soldier who carries 
the colors. 

color-blind (kul'gr-hlind), a. and n. I. a. In- 
capable of percei^ng certain colors. See color- 
blindness. 

Some men are verse-deaf aa others are color-blind. 

Lowell, Study Windows, p. 278. 

n. n. One who is incapable of accurately 
■distinguishing colors, or certain colors; such 
persons collectively. 

Another enrineer had by some oversight not been test- 
ed in hlsdlvldoD, and this led totals examination and . . . 
conviction by the writer as a color-blind. 

Pop. Sei. Mo., XXVI. 488. 

color-blindness (kul'gr-blind‘'ne8), n. Incapa- 
city for perceiving colors, independent of the 
capacity for distinguishing light and shade, and 
form. It is not a mere incapacity tor distinguishing 
colors (for this might be due to want of training), but an 
absence or great weakness of the sensations upon which the 
power of dutlngulshing colors must be founded. Color- 
Dliudness may Be fofof, that is, the absence of all per- 
ception of colors os such, independently of light and shade, 
all colors appearing simply os shades ; or partial, the en- 
tire or partial insBulty to distinguish particular colors 
Independently of dUTereuce of light and shade. The most 
coramoii form of the latter defect is the Inablltty'to per- 
ceive red as a distinct color, red objects being confounded 
with gray or green, and next in fre<|uency la the Inability 
to perceive green. The color which to a normal eye la 
complementary to the defective color appears as gray ; 
md a mixture of white and black (gray) of the proper 
Imninoslty certainly cannot be dUtlnguisoed by the color- 
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blind from the defective color (red or green). The results 
of stattstioal Inquiries as to the jnrevaleiioe of oolor-blind- 
ness show Its existence in from 2 to 6 per cent of males, 
while among women the number of cases seems to be 
considerably under 1 per cent. Also called daltonism and 
achromatopsia. 

color-box (kul'or-boks), n. 1. A portable box 
for holding artists’ colors, brushes, etc,— 2. 
An instrumont, invented by Maxwell, for mix- 
ing the light of any three portions of tho spec- 
trum in any required proportions, 
color-chart (kul'pr-ehart), w, A variously col- 
ored surface with’lines of reference to facilitate 
the identification of colors, 
color-circle (kul'or-sAr'kl), n. An arrange- 
ment of the hues red, orange, yellow, green, 
blue, violet, and purple, in this order, about the 
circumference of a circle, 
color-combination (kul'gr-kom-bi-n&^shQn), n. 
A juxtaposition of colors*, 
color-comparator (knl'or-kom'pa-ra-tor), M. 
An apparatus used in comparing tints of the 
same color. 

color-cone (kul'or-kdn), n. A regular arrange- 
ment of colors in a cone, the vertex being black, 
the axis gray, every circumference a color-cir- 
cle, and the intermediate parts intermediate in 
color. 

color-contrast (kul'or-kou’'tr&st), n. A con- 
trast of colors. 

color-cylinder (kul'pr-sil'in-dfer), n. A regu- 
lar arrangement of colors in a cylinder, on the 
same principle as in the oolor-eune. 
color-aiagram (kul'gr-di''i^gram), n. A dia- 
gram in which the colors are laid down upon an 
exact system — Newton’s oolor-dlagram, a plane 
diagram la winch any four pointa are chuaen arbitrarily 
to repreaent any four colora, and tlie other puinta in the 
plane represent the other colora, in auch a manner tliat 
the colora produced by tlie mlxturo of any two colors lie 
invarlaiily on one right lino. 

color-doctor (kul'qr-dok'tgr), n. In calico- 
printing, a ruler or blade having a slight recip- 
rocating motion, placed in contact witii the en- 
graved roll to distribute tho coloring material, 
colored, coloured (kurprd), ». a. [< color, col- 
our, + -ed^.} 1. Having a color ; dyed; tinged; 
painted or stained. — 2. Having a distiuguish- 
ing hue. (a) Having some other hue than white or 
lilack, especially a briglit or vivid hue, as red, purple, 
blue, etc. : aa, a colored ribbon. 

Several fragments of gold, colour'd silk, and linen were 
also found, the relloa of the regal dress in which it was 
customary ... to inter kings. Fairholt, I. 62, note. 

Take my coi.jur’d hal ^nd cloak. Shak.,T. of the .H., 1. 1. 
(b) In bot., of any hue but green : as, a colored leaf, (c) 
Having a dark or Itlack color of the skin ; black or inn- 
latto; speciflcally, In the Piiited States, iHdoiigIng wliolly 
or partly to tlie African race ; having or partaking of the 
ei'lur of the negro. In census-tables, etc., the term is 
often used to iiicliido Indians, Chinese, etc. 

What practical security Itas the colored citizen for his 
right [of sulfrage]7 N. A. Leo., CXXVl. .387. 

Hence — (d) Of or pertainingto the negroes, or to persons 
partly of negro orwii : as, the colored vote. 

3, Having a specious appearance ; deceptive : 
as, a colored statement.— ciolorsd glass. See glass. 
— Colored light, a mixture of a nitrate or chlorate witli 
charcoal and sulphur, or ether ingredients that burn witli 
a brlgbt-coloreii flame, used for night-signals and military 
and pyi'otechnic purposes. The salts chiefly used to give 
colored flames are barium chlorate, which Imparts a green 
color; stroutluiii nitrate, red; sodium chlurfd or nitrate, 
yellow ; potassium clilortd or nitrate, violet. 

color-equation (kul'gr-$-kw&'zhqn), n. An 
equation in which the different terms added to- 
gether represent lights which impinge simul- 
taneously upon the retina, and in which the 
sign of eqimity implies the exact matching of 
the colors of the liAt on the two sides, 
colorer, colourer (kul'or-6r), n. One who uses 
colors: as, painters an<l colorcrs. [Often used 
with a suggestion of merely mechanical work,] 
Cplor-gUard (kuror-gUrd), n. In the United 
States army, a guard attached to each infantry 
battalion, having charge of the national and 
regimental colors, it is composed of a cnlor-sergeant 
ana seven corporals, who are selected for this service from 
the men most distinguished for courage, and for precision 
under anns and in marching. The color-sergeant carries 
the national colors. In the American civil war each regi- 
ment carried a national flag and a State flag, the latter 
usually borne by a corporal. 

colorlflc (kul-p-rif'ik), a. [= F. colorifique as 
Pg. It. colorij^, < L. color, color, + -ficus, < 
facere, make.] 1. Having the quality of pro- 
ducing colors, dyes, or hues : able to give color 
or tint to other bodies. — 2. Pertaining to color 
or color-sensations. 

The several rays do not suffer any change in their cot- 
oripo qualities. Sir /. Meicton, Opticks. 

The refrangibillty of oaloriflc rays cannot extend much 
beyond that of colorific light. 

W. Ucrcchcl, quoted in Smltbeonian Bep., 1880, p. 668. 
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Oolorlflo Intsnslty, the chroma of a oolor-iensatlon, or 
its departure from a neutral tint 
colorimeter (kul-g-rim'e-ter), n. [= F. colori- 
mitre, < L. color, color, + metrum, measure.] 
An instrument for determining the strength of 
colors, especially of dyos. it consists essentially of 
two glass tubes of the same size, placed side by aide on a 
stand. They are aliout half an Inch in diameter and 15 
inches high, and grailiiated. A standard solution of the 
color is placeil In one tutie, and in tlie other Is placed a 
solution of the sample to be tested. To tlie darker solu- 
tion enough water Is added to bring botli solutions to tlio 
same depth of color, and from thU Is calculated the 
strengtii of tlie tested sample. 

colorimetric (kul'q-ri-met'rik), a. [< colorime- 
try + -tc.] Of or* pertaining to the colorime- 
ter or colorimetry. 

colorimetry (kul-q-rim'e-tri), n. [As colorime- 
ter -I- -i/». ] The d*etermiiiation of the strength 
of colors, especially of dyes, by means of a col- 
orimeter. 

COlorine (kuPor-in), n. [< color + -<»tc2.] A 
dry alcoholic extract of madder, consisting es- 
sentially of alizarin, purpurin, fatty matter, 
and other substances soluble in alcohol, present 
in garancinc. 

coloring, colouring (kul'or-lng), «. [Verbal n. 
of color, colour, ik] 1. Tho act or art of ap- 
pljnng or combining colors, as in painting. — 

2. A combination of color ; tints or hues col- 
lectively; effeot of a combination of tints, as 
in a piotiu'e or natural landscape. 

Tliu climds tliat gatlicr round the setting sun 
Do take a aolier colouring from an eyo 
That hatli kept wateli o'er man's mortality. 

Wordsworth, Immortality, st. 10. 

3. A particular use of color, or style of combin- 
ing colors, as in the work of an artist. 

They who propose to themselves In the training of an 
artist that lie sliould unite tlie colouring of Tiiitoret, the 
flillsli of Albert Dlirer, and tlio tendernesa of Correggio. 

Ituskin, Modern Painters, III. lii. I 26. 

4. A peculiar character or indefinable tone 
analogous to the effect of a general Ime or tint, 
or of the combination of coloi's in a painting : 
said especially of tendency or style in writing 
or speaking. 

Tlie ("astlllaii poet lias successfully given to what he 
adopted the colonng of his own iintloiuil maniiurs. 

Ticknur, Bpnti. Lit., I. 74. 
6. A specious appearance; pretense; show: 
as, tho story has a coloring of truth. 

The usiiruatious of the legtslatiiru might he so flagrant 
and so sudden as to admit of no specious colouring. 

A. llamuton, Federalist, No. 4fl. 

6. In music, same as coforafure.— 7. Tho com- 
mercial name for a preparation of caramel used 
to color souiis and gravies. See caramel, 1. — 
Bronse coloring. Hee bnmie. 
colorlsht, colourishf (kul'qr-ish), v. t. [< OF. 
colorisH-, stem of certain parts of colorir, &>u- 
lorir, F. colorier (s= Sp. Pg. colorir ss It. colorire ), 
color, paint, adorn, a var. of OF. and F. colorer : 
see color, v., and -ts/|i.] To color; paint; re- 
new tho color of. 

Would trutli dispense, wo could bo content, with Plato, 
that knowledge wore hut rememliraiioe, that intellectual 
BcqiiiHitinn were hut reinlnlsceiitial evocation, and new 
impressions init the colourishing of old stamps which stiHxl 
liBle in the soul before. 

Sir T. Browne, Vulg. Err., To the Beader. 

COloriB^ (Nllourist (kul'gr-Ut), ». [= F. color- 
iste (> D. Dan. kolorist = G. colorist) = Sp. Pg. 
It. colorisia, < ML. colortsta, < L. color, color: see 
color, n., and-i8f.] One who colors; a paint- 
er; especially, when used absolutely, a painter 
whose works are notable for beauty of color. 
The great colourists of former times. 

Malone, Sir J. Keynolds. 

color-lake (kul'or-lfik), n. See lake. 

The beautiful red conitilnatioii of alizarin with alnmlna 
is generally known as a cntour-lake and nut as a colouring 
matter projier. Benedikt, Coal-tar (Colours (trails.), p. 2b. 

colorless, colourless (kul'qr-les), a. [< color, 
colour, + -less.'] Destitute of color; not dis- 
tinguished by any hue; transparent, blanched, 
or entirely white : as, colorless water, glass, or 
gas ; colorless cheeks or hair. 

Light reflected merely from tho outer surface of bodies 
is in general ecdourless. Spottiswoode, Polarisation, p. 16. 

eolorlessness, colourlessness (kuPqr-les-nes), 
n. The state or condition of being without 
color or distinctive hue. 

color-line (kul'or-lln), n. 1. In the United 
States, the social or political line of demarka- 
tion between the white or dominant class and 
persons of pure or mixed African descent. — 2. 
In seaUengraving, and in heraldic work in 
ack and white, fine parallel lines engraved 
upon the field for the conventional expression 
of heraldic colors. 



colorman 

oolorman, colourman (kui'or-mau), «. ; pi. coU 

ormen, eohurmm (-inon). Ono who prepares 
and sells colors. [En)?.] 
color-party (kul'or-pilr 'ti), ti. In the English 
service, the two oflieerN who carry the colors of 
a regiment, usually the two Juuior lieutenants. 
Four sergeants are told off to assist, one be- 
tween the two officers and three in rear rank, 
color-prin tin g (kul'or-prin*ting), n. Printing 
with ono color after another, or in different 
colors at once occupying parts of the sheet, 
color-reaction (kurpr-re-ak''sh9n), M. See re- 
action, 

color-sensation (kuPgr-son-sa'^shon), n. A sen- 
sation of the kind produced bv the excitation 
of the r»ftina of the eye. Such sensations are 
of threefold variability, differing in luminosity, 
chroma, and hue. See c4)Utr, 1.— Ftuulamantal 
oolor-sensatlon, 0I1« uf the three hues out of which alt 
othem uri! coiupoued. Iticae seem to b« a pure red, Kreon, 
aud blue or violet. 

color-sense (kul'gr-sens), tt. The power of per- 
ceiving color ; the sense for color, 
color-sergeant (kuPgr-sar^jent), n. A sergeant 
who has miargo of company or re^mental colors. 
In the British army he Is a iiou-eomnitssioiied uttleer who 
ranks hlsher and receives bettor pay than an ordlmiry ser- 
geant, and, in addition to dIseharKing the ordinary duties 
of a sergeant, attends the colors In tlie held or near liead- 
quarters. There is one to each eoiiiuany or Imttalion of 
infantry. They are selected for inerltorioiis servloe, and 
wear an honorary badge over the chevron. A color-ser- 
geant can be degraded only Ity court martial. In tlie 
United States army a color-sergeant Is ono of tlie regular 
sergeants detailed to carry tlie regimental colors, lie re- 
ceives no higher pay, )>nt is relieved uf tlie other duties 
of a sergeant. See mlur-i/tutnl. 

color-striker (kuPgr-strl'^kfir), n. A practical 
color-maker. [Eng.] [in making cliemleal coloi-s 
(chrume-yellow, Prussian blue, clirome.greeii, etc.), one is 
said to strilre the color wliun tlie proix-r eliemlual salt is 
added to anotlier solution to produce tlie iiru<'l|iitAte of 
color. This use of the word ulrike Is primarily Kngllsli, 
but is current to some extent in the United States. 1 

color-triSdlglo (kuPgr-tri"ong-gl), w. A color- 
diagram In the form of a trionglo so arranged 
that all colors are ropreseuted by points within 
it, and all points within it represent possible 
colors, except certain points in tlie neiglibor- 
hood of the vertex representing the fundamen- 
tal green. 

oolor-vsjrlatlon (kuPgr-va-ri-a^shgu), ». In 
sodl.j difference or variability in color within 
specific limits, as in color-varieties of the same 
species. There Is in many cases a wide range of coior- 
variatloii, sometimes correlated wIlli geographical disl.i l- 
bution, ami no doubt du|iendent upon climatic and other 
oondltiuns of environment; Imt In many other Instaiicca 
it apiNiars to lie an Individual variation rcfcrablu to no 
known cause. SiieciUo categories of color-variation are 
olMnism, melanUiii, and erpf/trism. (See tUeso words.) 
Tile regular occurrence uf some kinds of color-variation is 
called dirhroinatUm, examples of wlilch are tlie gray and 
rod phases of many owls, and tlie white or culoriess ami 
variously colored phases of many lieroiis. Ilcgnlariy re- 
curring or periodical cliangus of color, accorillng to age, 
sex, or season of the year, do not coriRtltiite color-variation. 

color-variety (kul'gr-vn-ri*^e-ti), ». In s’ool., a 
variety of a species characterized by a pecu- 
liar color, or by an arrangement of colors dif- 
ferent from that seen in other varieties, sncii 
characters are sometimes constant in a great niinibcr of 
individuals, and arc siipiMiscd by many iiatiirallsts to In- 
dicate a tendency to tlic formation of races. Tlie common 
black and gray sipiirrcls of tlie eastern United .States arc 
well-marked culur-varietles of tlic sainu siiccius, tlioiigli 
tliey were fomuiriy described as two distinct species, 
colossal (ko-los'al), a. [a= 1). koloasnal = G. 
Dan. 8w. kulonm'f, after F. colossal = Sp. colosal 
sx Pg. colossal = It. colossalc, < L. colossus, a 
colossus : see colossus and -a/.] Like a colossus ; 
of extraordinary size ; huge; gigantic. 

This great cvlottal system of empire, thus founded on 
commerce. PownaU, Study of Antiquities, p. 

r.et ills OTcat example stand 
Cnlomiai, seen of evofy land. 

Trnnymn, Deatli of Wellington, vlil. 

Thu great liaiiqiietiug-hall . . . contains a cofosnifolilm- 
noy-plecii, witli u flreplace large ciioiigii to roast, not on ox, 
hut a licrd of oxen. ll. Jamen, Jr., I.ittle Tour, p. 264. 
»8yn. Immense, enormous, pi-mllgious. 

COlosset (kg-los' ), «. [< F. colossc, < L. colosstis ; 
SCO cs>lossti8,’] Baine as colossus. 

In another Court not farre from this, stand fouro other 
Colotsttn, or liiige Images of Copper. 

PurchaD, Ihlgrinisgo, p. 409. 

COlosseant (kol-o-«e'an), (1. [< L. volosseus, also 
colossktus, < Gr. Kohtnoouoc, colossal, i. Ko'/oaadi, 
a colossus: see co/osw.s.] Like a colossus; gi- 
gantic; colossal. 

Among others lie mentions tlic mlo»»ean statue of .liinu. 

Harrit, Pliilol. Inquiries. 

OolOBSendeidCB (koPo-sen-de'i-tle), rt. pi. [NL., 
< ('olossimdcis + -wfa .] A family of sea-spiders, 
of the order Pycnogonida (or Podosomata), typi- 
fied by the genus Cohssendeis, with the maudi- 
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blesradimentaryorlaoking, and palpi present. 
It is the largett family of tiic order. Some of the tpeciei 
measure nearly 2 feet acroM the outotretohed legi, 
OolOBsendeU (kol-o-sen'd^-is), n. [NL., < Gr. 
KoXoaad^, colossus, + NL, Mndeis, q. v.] A ge- 



nus of soa-spiders, typical of the family Volos- 
sendeidw. ( '. colossea and V. Icptorhynchus are 
examples. 

Oolosseom, Ooliseuxn (kol-o-, kol-i-s3'um), u. 
[The form Coliseum (after ML. Coliseum, > F. 
Colish = Hn. Coliseo = Pg. Coliseo, Coliseu = It. 
Colisco, Culisco) is uowIohh common than Colos- 
seum (= I). Q. Dan. Kolosseum = It, Colosseo), 
< L. (ML. NL.) Colosseum, prop. nout. of Ij. 
eolosseus (eolossiams), colossal: see colosseun, 
co/oAxiM.] A namo given on account of its size 
to the Flavian amphitheater in Koine, the great- 
est of ancient amphitheaters, which was begun 
by the emperor Vespasian (Titus Flavius Sabi- 
inis), and finished by his son Titus in A. D. 80. 
A largo portion of tlio structure still exists, part of tlie 
wall litiing nntire. Tlic outline of tile Culosscum Is ellip- 
tic, tlie exterior length of tlie building being (SOT feet, and 
its In-eodth 612 feet ; It is pierced with ISO vaulted open- 
ings or vomitories In the ground story, over which arc 
siipci-lm|K>sed on tlic exterior face tliree other stories, tlic 
wliolo rising poi-wendlcnlarly to a Iieiglit of 161) feet. Tlic 
lower story is decorated lietwoeii tlie art-lies with Ilorle 
seml-ooluimis ; tlie second aud third stories, also wltli 
arclied openings, bear respectively Ionic and Corinthian 
scmi-colnmns; and tlie fourtli stoiT, wtilcli is higher than 
tlic others, imd walled in, bears an equal numlier of Corin- 
tliian idlasters, and is jiicrced in alternate Intercolumnia- 
tioiis witli rectniignlar windows, and ill tlie remaining lii- 
tercotumniations with smaller rectangular openings at a 



Reoiatns of the Colasseam, or Flavian Amphitheater. 


lower level. Tlic arena Is 258 by 168 feet, and covoi-s ex- 
tensive sulntruetlons provided for the needs and machtiiery 
uf ordinary gladiatorial displays, and for the fliKiding of 
tlie arena to tmiivert the amphitheater Into a place for 
naval contests when required. A system of awnings was 

C ’lded for shading the entire interior. It is estimated 
the Culusseuiii provided seats for 87,000 spectators. 
Tlie exterier of tlie liulldliig Is faced witli blocks of traver- 
tin ; tlic interior Is Imilt of lirick, with considerable use of 
iiiarlile. Hee amphitKeater. 

colossi, n. Plural of colossus. 

Oolossian (ks-log'iftn), a, and n, [Cf. L. Colos- 
senses, u. pl.,‘ Cohssinus, a. ; < Colossw, < Gr, Ko- 
?.oa(Tai\ see def.] I. a. Of or pertaining to the 
ancient city of Colossie. 

U. ». 1. A native or an inhabitant of Colos- 
Bffi, an ancient city of Phrygia, in Asia Minor ; 
siwciftoally, one of the Christians of Colosste, to 
whom Paul addressed one of the ^istles form- 
ing part of the canon of tho Now Testament. — 
2. pi. The abbreviated title of one of the Imoks 
of the New Testament, “ the Epistle of Paul the 
Apostle to the Colossiana.” it was proiiably written 
during the earlier part of Paul's ininrUunment at Kome, 
about A. p. «2. Oiiostlc and aacettc teachers had invaded 
the chnreh, and the object of the epistle Is to set before 
the disciples their real relation to Christ, and the conse- 
quent largeness of both their spiritual life and their splr- 


eol^atomter 

itual liberty. There is much in (HHnmon, in the spirit, the 
thonghte, and even the phraseology of this epiAle, with 
that to the Ephesians, which was written and sent about 
the same time. Often abbreviated Oof. 

colocudct (kd-los'ik), a. [< L. colossicus, < Gr. 
Ko^meucic, colossal, < KoXoraiic, a colossus: see 
colossus.] Colossal: as, '‘Colossick statues,*^ 
CiMpman, Bussy lyAmbois, i. 1. 

A certain instrument that lent supportanoe 
To your colotsic greatness. Ford, Broken Heart, Iv. 1. 
Ool08SOCliel7B(kol-o-sok'o-lis), n. [NL., < Or. 
Ko'/oaa^n:, a colossus, + a tortoise.] A 

genus of colossal fossil land-tortoises, of the 
family Testudinida. C. atlan is supposed to have been 
from 12 to 14 feet long. The remains occur In tlie Sivallk 
lillls in northern India. Faleontr and CatiUty. 

colossus (k(}-los'uB), n. ; pi. colossi (-1) or, rarely, 
colossuses (-ez). [= F. CAyloaae = Sp. coloso = Pg. 
It. coloaso =s D. kolos = G. koloss = Dan. kolos =r 
8w. koloss, < L. colossus, < Gr. soXoaodi-, sometimes 
aoAorrdf, a gigantic statue ; perhaps related to 
icoloKdvoc or K^ndvoi, a long, lank, lean person.] 
A statue of gigantic size ; specifically (usually 
with a capital), tho bronze statue of Apollo at 
Kbodcs, which is said to have been 70 cubits 
high, and was reckoned among the seven won- 
ders of the world.* According to the popular faille, 
it stood astride the mouth of the port, so tliat ships sailed 
between its legs ; but in fact it stood on one side of tho en- 
trance of the port. It was overthrown liy an earthquake 
111 224 B. o., after standing ulinut fifty -six years, and its 
fragments lay where they fell fur nearly a thousand years. 
He doth liostride tlie narrow world. 

Like a CoUmnu. Shale., J. C., 1. 2. 

In that isle lie also defaced an Imndred other eolnsgtuet. 

Sir T. Herbert, Travels. 
Unc of the images . . . was a magnifloeut eofoMUs, shin- 
ing through the dusky air like some embodied Defiance, 
U. Jamet, Jr., Pass. Pilgrim, p. 286. 

colossns-wlao (k(}-lo8'u8-wiz), adv. In the man- 
ner of a colossus; astride, as tho colossus at 
Khodos was fabled to have stood. Shak. 
colosteid (ko-los'te-id), n. A stogooephalous 
amphiiiian of tho family Colosleidw. 
OolosteidSB (kol-os-to'i-do), «. pi. [NL., < Co- 
losteus + -id(e.'] An extinct family of stego- 
cephalous amphibians, typifloil by the genua 
Colosteus. I'liey Imd a llzurd-likc form, with the belly 
covered liy rhninliic slilelds, tind iui|ierfect1y ossified ver- 
tebriD. Tliey lived during tlie ('arlHinlferous epoch. 

colostethid (kol-os-te'thid), n. A toad-like am- 

d ihibiau of the family Colostethidm, 
olostdthids (kol-os-teth'i-de), n, pi, [NL., 
< Cotostethus -1- -idfP.] A family of firmlster- 
nial salient amphibians, typified by tho genus 
Colostethus, Tliey have premaxillary and maxillary 
teetli, subcyllndrieal dinpopiiyses and precoracoids, but 
no omostermmi. 

OolostethuB (kol-os-te'thus), »i. [NL. (Cope, 
1806), < Gr. Ko^oj-, defective, + arffioc, breast.] 
A genus of tailless amphibians, typical of the 
family Colostethidm, 

OolosteUB (ko-los't^-us), w. [NL. (Cope, 1868), 
so culled with ref. to the imuerfeot ossifica- 
tion of tho vertebnn, < Gr. k6aoc, docked, im- 
perfect, -f oortov, bone.] Tho typical genus of 
the family Colosteida. 

COlOBtratlon (kol-os-tra'shgu), n. [= F. colos- 
tration, etc., < L. colostratio{n-), < colostrum, the 
first milk after delivery : see colostrum,} A dis- 
ease of infants, caused by drinking the colos- 
trum. See colostrum, 1. 

COlOBtric (ko-los'trik), a, [< colostrum -f -fc.] 
Pertaining to or of the nature of the colostrum. 
COlOBtrOUB (ko-los'trus), a. [< colostrum -h 
-OU8.} Having the colostrum. 

COlOBtnun (ko-los'tmm), B. [L., neut., also co- 
lostra, colustra, tom.’, origin obscure.] 1. The 
first milk secreted in the breasts after child- 
birth. — 2t. An emulsion made by mixing tur- 
pentine and the yolk of eggs, 
colotomy (ko-lot'ip-mi), n. [< Or. Kdhm, tho co- 
lon, 4- Tofiii, a cutting, < rtpvuv, raptlv, out : see 
anatomy and coh>n2,] In aura., the operation 
of making an incision into the colon, usually 
for tho purpose of forming an artificial anus, 
colour, colourable, etc. color, etc. 
coloUTOrinet, n. An obsolete form of culverin- 
arose. 

colp^t, n. See coup^. 

colp^j, n. [Apnar. a contr. of collop,} A bit of 
anything. CoZeSjlTlT. 

colp3 (kolp), n. [ W. colp, a pointed spar, a dart.] 
A light dart or javelin used by tho Celts, 
colpenchyma (kol-peng'ki-mk).w. [NL., < Gr. 
k6aitoc, the bosom, the bosom^ike fold' of a gar- 
ment (see gulf), + iyx^pa, an infusion.] In bot., 
tissue composed of wavy or sinuous cells, 
colpeurynter (kol-pil-rin't6r), ». [< Gr. ad/vn-of, 
the bosom, lap, womb, + *evpvvrm>, a dilator, \ 
evpi/vetv, dilate, widen, < evpi>c, wide.] In met}.. 
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a rubber bag intu which water may be forced 
for dilating the vagina. 

colpiM (korpia), n. [E. dial.; cf. NL. colpicium 
(Bailey), ult. < OF. eolper, P. couper, out: see 
coup^, Cf. conpiee."] A young tree out down 
and uaed as a lever. [Prov. Eng.] 
colpitis (kol-pl'tis), m. [NL.,< Gr. KoXn-oc, bosom, 
lap, womb, + -<««.] In i)a thol. , inflammation of 
the vagina. 

COlpOCtie (kol'p^sgl), n. [ss F. colpocile, < Gr. 

bosom, lap. womb, + id)^, a tumor.] A 
tumor projeotiim into the vagina ; hernia vagi- 
nalis. Also called elytrocele. 

Oolpoda (kol-p6 ' dg,), n. [NL., < Gr. KokituirK, 
winding, sinuous, < sdln-of, bosom, bay, + *1%, 
form.] 1 . A genus of oiliato infusorians, repre- 
sentag a low grade of organization of the Vili- 
ata, common in infusions of hay. They have gome- 

whatthe thapeof a bean, move a,-*'— ‘ — * - - 

OU8 olUa, the longest of which 
the body, and have a contractile vacuole at the other end, 
and a large endoplast In the middle. They become quies- 
cent, retract their cilia, are incased In structureless cysts, 
and in that state multiply by the process of flsslou into two, 
four, or more Individuals. The genus is referred l>y Kent to 
EnekelyidcB. C. euetUltu Is found in fresh-water infusions. 
2. [Used as a plural.] A synonym of Arcb'sm. 
Oolpodea (kol-po'de-tl), n. pi. [NL. : seo Col- 
pom.'] InEhrenber^s system (1836), a family 
of illorioate enterodoloixs infusorians, with ven- 
tral apertures and simple cilia only. 
Oolpoaella (kol-po-derfl), n. [NL., < Colpoda 
+ dim. -eUa,] A gonus of monadifonn infu- 
sorians, or so-called zoSspores, which become 
globular and encysted without passing through 
an amcebold stage. 

Oolpodina (kol-p6-dI'ntt), n. pi. [NL., < Col- 
pom + -lna2.] A groiip of ciliate infusorians, 
typifled by the gonus Colpoda. Claparidc and 
Lachmann, 18.58-60. 

colpohyperplasia (kol-pd-hi-p^r-pla'si-tt), n. 
[NL., < Gr. k6'a.koc, bosom, Itm, womb, + iirip, 
over, + irkAai^, a forming, < trXdaaetp, form.] 
In pathol., overgrowth of the vaginal mucous 
membrane, associated with increased mucous 
secretion. --.oolpohyperplaala cystica, colpobyper- 
plasia in whicli many broaif llul cysts develop In the mu- 
cous membrane of the vagina. 

colpoperineorrhaphy (kol-po-per^i-n^-or'n-fl), 
n. [< Gr. nd'kKot, bosom, lap, womb, + neplveov, 
perineum, + a sewing.] In mrg., an op- 
eration involving the vagina and perineum, 
performed for the repair of a periueal rupture. 
COlpoplastic(kol-po-pla8'tik), a. [< eotj/oplaaty 
+ -ic.] Pertaining to colpoplasty. 
colpoplasty (kol'no-plas-ti), n. [< Gr. Mxoc, 
bosom, lap, womoi + n-Aaordc, verbal ad,i. of 
trkdaoeiv, form.] In sura., a plastic operation 
on the va^na. Also called clytroplastji. 
colpoptosis (kol-pop-to'sis), n. [NL., ( Or. k6X- 
TTOf, bosom, lap, womb, + nruoif;, a falling, < vi- 
nreiv, fall.] In patltoL, prolapsus of the va^a. 
colporrhagla (kol-po-raMi-ji), n. [NL., < Gr. 
k6atto(, bosom, lap, womb, + -payla, < prip>vvai, 
break.] In pathol., hemorrhage from the va- 
gina. 

colporrhaphy (kol-por'a-fl), n. [NL., < Gr. 
KdAiros, bosom, lap, womb, + a sewing, < 
l)&iTTeiv, sew.] In surg., the operation of unit- 
ing the walls of the vagina when ruptured. 
Also called elytrorrhaphy. 
colporrhea (kol-po-rS'ft). n. [NL., < Gr. KdkTToc, 
bosom, lap, womb, + f>oia, a flowing, < p«v, 
flow.] Same as leucorrhea. 

COlportage (kol'por-tftj), n. [< F. colportaqe, 
hawHng, peddling, < colporfcrj hawk, peddle: 
see colporteur.] The work carried on by colpor- 
teurs; the distribution by gift or sale of Bibles 
and other religious literature, 
colportotir, colporter (korp6r-t6r), M. [<f. 
colporteur, a hawker, peddler, newsman, < col- 
porter, omry on the neck, hawk, peddle, < col. 


colstafll, tt. Same as eowlstaff. of colepixy, the will o* the wisp. See ooHepixy. 

colt (kolt), n. [Early mod. E. also ooult; < [Prov. Eng.] 

ME. colt, a young horse, a you^ ass, < AS. colt, coltsfoot (kolts'ftit), n. The popular name of the 
a young ass, a young camel, = kult, a yomig Tuneilago Far- 

boar, a stout boy, mal. kullt, a boy or lad; of. /ara, natural 

Sw. hull = Dan. iuld, a brood, children colleo- order Compoai- 

tively. Ot. child.] 1. Ayounghorso, orayoung \ ta, a plant of 

animal of tho horse tribe: commonly and dis- Europe and 

tinctively applied to the male, tho young female ' * ' " 

being a filly, in tho Bible it U applied to a young 
camel and to a young nu. in tpnrtinq, a thoroughbred 
colt becuniei a horse at five years old, others ot four years. 


Thirty milch ci 


Is with their eolU. 


Behold, thy King oomoth unto thee : he Is Just, and hav- 
ing salvation ; lowly, and riding upon an ass, and upon a 
coif the foal of an ass. 55fch. U. 9. 

2. A person new to office or to the exercise of any 
art ; a green hand : as, a team of colU at cricket. 
[Slang.] — 3t. A cheat; a slippery follow. 

An old trick, by which C. Vorres, like a cunning coif, 
often hulpe himself at a pineli. 

Bp. Santler»on, Works, II. 224. 
4. A rope’s end used for punishment; also, a 
piece of rope with something heavy at the end 
used as a weapon. [Slang.] — 6. The second 
after-swarm of bees. Fhin, Diet. Apiculture, 
p. 23. [Rare.] - Tocast one's colt's tool^ tti get ritl 

uf youthful habits, or to sow wild oats; in allusinii to the 
sliedding of a cult's lirst set uf teeth, which begins when 
tliu aiiltual is about three years old. 

Well said, l^nl Sands ; 

Konr roll's tooth Is not cost yet. 

ShaJe., Hen. VIII., i. 8. 
To have a colt’s tooth, to have a tendency to friskliiess, 
waiitonncss, or licentiousness. 

Vet I have alway a eoltee tooth. 



Asia, now natu- 
ralized iu the 
United States, 
the leaves oi 
which wore 
once much em- 
ployed in medi- 
cine. The name 
is given from the 
shape of the leaf. 
The wild ginger, 
Aiamm Cana- 
denee. Is also some- 
times known as 
cMefoot, as is, ill 
tlie West Indies, 
Piper fieltatum. 
Also colled oss's- 
/oof. — Coltsfoot 
candy, coltsfoot 
rock, a candy hav- 
ing lucdiciual prop- 
erties derived from 
the leaves of the 
true coltsfoot. It 
Is used for coughs 
and colds.— Bweet 

butter-dock, PetaHUt offieinaUt 

(P. vulgaria); also, P.palmata of North America. 

COltstafft (kolt'st&f ), n. Same as eowlstaff. 
colt’s-tail (kolts'tal), n. A name of the flea- 


Colufool 1 Tutiilago Far/ara 


Chauee,-, Prol. to Heove's Talc, 1. 84. Erigeron Canadcnsis. 

m coltza. n. ^00 colza, 

1 -’ If. To Ooluber (kol'u-b6r), «. [NL., < L. m/idwr, fern. 

o colubra, a serpent, snake. Hence ult. E. col>ra\ 

-2. [Cf.m/rc t;.,2,andmee>,t- n,2.] To be- ca/wm.] Age- 
come detached, as a mass of earth from a bank nrliiiuVn 

or excavation; cavo; with ta. [Prov. Eng.] 

Il.t trans. To befool; fool. 
iMd. Take liecd of Ills olieating. 

Oi. I warrant you, sir, I liave not been matriculated at 
tlio university ... to be eolted liere. 

Chaymaa, May-Day, il. fi. 

Wlmt a plague mean ye to roll me thus'l 

Shak., I Hen. IV., li. 2. 

colt-ale (kolt'al), «. An allowance of nlo of that family, 
claimed as a per«|uisite by a blaoksmitli on the jliatos o^n'tbe 



Head uf Coluber obsoietuj. top view. 
r, ruMral pUto i r^r/, prefiontnl ! pt/, post- 
il« iitd'tca’t«d*|jy drtrk*sjx>t’». 


belly, tlie plates 
unilcr the tall forming a double row ; a flattened bead with 
nine lui-gcr plates; teeth almost equal, and iiopuison-fangs. 
The barmlcss conuium snuko or ringed spake of Uuropc, 


first shoeing of ahorse. lirockett. [Prov. Eng.] 
colter, coulter (kol't^r), «. [< ME. colter, cut- 
ter, coltour, < AS. cidter, a knifo, a colter, es W. .... - . , 

ewUtyr, mlltr = OP. coutre = I>r, eolBe = it. col- ullfglT 

m klufe a ^colter^ colubrld, COlubrIde (kol'u-brid), n . A snake of 
^ cf Skt R the family 

(ari, scissors, < Coluleridee, Colubrlna, areJamUn^akes. 

a’rom l! culler Oolubrid® (ko-hi'bri-do), n. pi. [NL.. < Colu- 
como also cut- + -idw.'] A family ot aglyphudout ser- 
lass, cutler, oio.] pents, containing common innocuous species, 
Au iron blade representative of the suborder Coiubrina. They 
or aliarn ndooil have plates on the liead, broad ventral scutes in single 
wnool attacnca j„g „„ There is mi eoronold bone, 

to the beam of tlio jiosturbital is not extended over the superciliary re- 
a plow to cut the ground and thus facilitate me! the nostril is in or Iwtwoon nasal plates. The 

the separation of the furrow-sliee by the plow- fe»>Hy_««>n.t<d>.s such species as the eommou snake of Ku- 



, - . , - e i-opc [coluber iialrix, fropidomt.xu xuUnx, or Natrit tor- 

share. Also cutter .~ Rollln|: colter, or wheel-col- mmta) and the uommun hlack-simke of the TFiilted States 
ter, a colter of circular shu|)e rotating upon an axis aiis- (rropulonotu* or Baeeanion conetrictor). It is divided by 
tallied below the plow-buuiii. Cope into 12 sulirainllleH and mure Uiari 200 genera. See 

C0lt6T-116b (k51't6r-neb), n. The puffin, Frnter- cuts under bUtek-make, Colvbex-, and Troiiidonotve. 
cula arctica: so named from the shape of its COlublldB, «- Seo coluhrid. 
beak (neb). COlubrlferOUBt, «- [< L. colubrifer (< coluber, a 

colt^e'nl (kolt'e'vl), «. A swelling in the sheath, snake, + /erre = E. fcearl) + -oiw.] Bearing 
a distemper to which young horses are liable, snakes or serpents. 

COltlBb (kol'tish), a. [< ME. coUiasch; < colt + Colubrlfom (ko-lil'hri-f6rm), a. [< NL. colu- 
-ishi.] 1. Like a colt. briformis, < Coluber + L. forma, shape.] Same 

Ho looked neither heavy nor yet adroit, only leuanr colt- ,, , r>TT 

• " il in the road. 7'he Centuru, XXVn. 18 k. 0olubriformia(ko-lu-bri-f6r'mi-ft), n.pl. [NIj., ' 

neut. pi. of colubriformis : see coluhriform.] 
Same as Coiubrina, S («). 


neck (see col, coUar), 


I, + porte 
iloyedby a 


>orter, carry: see 


society, or tne like, to distribute gratuitously or 
sell at low rates Bibles and various other re- 
ligious publications. 

COl-prophatf, n. See cole-prophet. 

OOlrake (kol'rSk), n. [< ME. colrakc, < col, coal, 
+ rake. j If. A rake or poker used bjr bakers. 
— 2. In mining, a shovel used in stirring lead 
ores during the process of washing. 

COlBipat, n> [ME., as if -mod. *colskip. < oole^, 
treoohe:^, +• -ship. See cole* and its com- 
pounds.] Treachery ; deceit. 

Alle we atter drogen off ure eldere, 

The [who] broken drigtlnnei word thurg the neddre 
Ther-thora haveth monkln 
Bothen nlth end win, 

KUaip* and gisting. Bd. Antiq., p. 210. 


Oolublln.a(kol-y.bri'n^), n. pl. ^NL^, neut. pi. 


2. Frisky; gay; wanton; licentious. Chaucer. 

Plato I read for nought, hut if ho tame 

Such «ilff*h yearn. - » « 

.S'ir I*. S»yn«v(AriM;r'e Kng. aariier, 1. 6W). Ot Ij. coluhrtnus : see coliibrme.] 1. A gen- 
COltiflhly (kol'tish-li), adv. In the manner of tenn for innocuous serpents, as distin- 

acolt; wantonly. pushed from Viperina or Thanatophidia. — 2. 

C0ltiBlmeB8(k6rti8h-ne8),B! l< coltish + -ness.] More defluitoly: (a) A suborder of Cphidia, 
Frisklness ; wantonness. containing all the miiocuous seriients with un- 

COlt-Uke (kolt'lik), rt. Like a colt; character- f ooved and imperforate teeth and dilatable 
istio of a colt. Jaws. Also called Coluhrtformia and Aglypho- 

Devil* pluck’d my sleevo ; . . . dontia. (b) Tho Jgluphodontia together with 

With colt-like whinny and with iioggiah whine the Frotcroglyphia, thus including venomons 

They bunit my prayer. Tonnyton, .St. Simeon styllte*. serpents of the families Elapidw and Hydro- 
COlt-pizy (kolt'pik^si), n. A hobgoblin: now phidee. 

explained as “a spirit or fairy in the shape of CToltlbrin® (kol-fi-bri'ne), n. pi. [NL., < Coht- 
a horse, which neighs and thus misleads horses her + -bur.] One of 12 subfamilies of Colubridw, 
into bogs”; but this is a si^histication due to with 36 genera, including Coluber proper, hav- 
popular etymology, tho word being a perversion ing the head distinct and moderately tong, the 
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body and tail ^th long and slender, and the Bom, anH<f., a plaee of sepulturo for the ashes 
teeth entire and aimilar in size. of the dead, consisting of arched and square* 

Oplnbrin* (kol'u-brin), a. and n. [< L. colu- headed recesses formed inwalls, in which the 
mnus, < coluber, a serpent : see Coluber.] I. a. 

1. Pertaining to a snake or serpent ; ophidian ; 
spooifloally, of or pertaining to the Voluhrina 
OT Colubriilw. AUo colubri/ortn. — 2. Gunning; 
crafty. Hailey; .Johmon, [Rare.] 

H. w. A coiubrine serpent. Mivart. 

OOlnbria (kol'u-bris), n. [NL., accom. of coli- 
bri, q. v.J Tiie specillo name of the common 
humming-bird of the United States, Troohilua 
coluhris. 

COlnbrold (kol'Q-broid), a. and n. [< Coluber 
+ -omI.] I. a. Coiubrine; oolubriform; specifl- 
cally, resembling or having the characters of 
the Colubridau 

n. n. One of the Colubridw or Coluhrina. 



Kntc of St. SebaxHan, Rome. 


ooltimbo 

inches In the United States, 24 x 34 ^ inches in 
England, and 63 X 89 centimeters in France. 
—Petit cplombler, a size of paMr 68 x so centimeters. 

colnmbiieroos (kol-um-bif'e-rus), a. r< NL. 
columbium, q. v., + L. ferre = E. bear^.J Pro- 
ducing or containing columbium. 

Oolumbigallina (k^dum^bi-ga-ll'n^), n. [NL. 
(Boie, 1826), < Columba^, 1, q. v., + Oallina, 
q. V.] A imnus of Columbidm, the dwarf doves, 
usually cmled Chamwpelia: lately adopted in- 
stead of the latter, being of prior date. See 
cut under ground-dove. 

coltunbin (k6-lum'bin), n. A non-conducting 
material placed between the parallel carbons 
of the electric caudle. 

Oolumbinsa (kol-um-bl'ng), n. pi. [NL., < Co- 
lumbal, 1, + -»»®. Ct. columbine^.'] 1, The typ- 
ical subfamily of the family Columbidee, con- 


classifibation, a major group of birds, equiva- 
lent to the order Columbce of authors in general. 


Oplumbal (k9-lum bft), «. [NL., < L. columbo, cinerary urns were deposited: so named from taining the true pigeons. — 2. In Nitzsch’s 
mm., Columbus, masc., a dove, pigeon, appar. = the resemblance between these recesses and '■’-““•^-*5''- i — 

Gr. KOXvjijioi;, fern. mAvgfik, a diver, a kmd of those formed in a dove-cote for the doves to 
sea-bird. Origin nnoertalm Ct. y palumhce, build their nests in.— 3. In arch., a hole left ( 
a wood-pigeon ; Skt. kddamba, a kind of goose ; in a wall for the insertion of the end of a beam. 

E. oulveri, a dove.] 1. A genus of pigeons, Also called putlog-hole.— 4. Ecclea., the colum- 
lonnerly ooexteufiivo with the order Columboi, ba or dove-tihaped pyx. 800 eolumha^, 3. 


now restricted to simoies tjmical of the famUy columbaryt (kol'nin-ba-ri), n. [< L. columba- 
ColumhkloB and aubiamily Columbinaij such an rum : see columbariumA Sac ^ • 

the domestic pigeon or rock-dove (C. Uvia), the ww, 1. Hit 71 Browne. 

Btook-doye (C. «na»), the ring-dove (C. polum- columbate (kft-lum'b&t), n. [< eolumh(ie) ■+• 
several others of both hemispheres, -fflei.] A salt or compound of eolnmbic acid 
with a base : same as niobate. 

poiutod; tne tall la much ahurtcr tiinn Uio wlnua, and v. i/"\ - rxrr 

aquoruor lltUe rounded; tho tural are ahorter than the Oolumbella(kol-uin-bel «,),«. [NL. 
middle toe, wd are acutellate in front and feathered (UamoTCk, 1801), < L. columha. a 
~ or wlng-foathera, and 12 pigeon (referring to tho dove-like 


colunbine^ (kol'um-bin), a. and n. [= F. co/ow- 
bin, < L. columbinus, adj., < columha, a dove : see 
ColumbaX. Ct. columbine'^.'] I. a. 1. Pertain- 
ing to or having the characters of a pigeon or 
dove; in ornith,, belonging to the Columbce ox 
columbari- Columbince; columbaceous. 


- *na 

aJiove ; and there ^ 

r tho shelf Of the typical spe- 

if"'"? oies), + dim. -cite. CL C\, lumbal. 2 
Lea, 1837. — 8. [1. c.] [ML.J In the medieval x genus of aastronodniiR mollnslca 

So u wna c.meroatoria is an example. Also ...rcaun., 

the cose, it was made in tho shape of a dove. Cobimhelbi 

It waa of preclotu metal, and atiMid on a cm-ulur platform i !/• i\ a a j 

or baaln, had a lortof corona ahoviilt, and wa« aiiapendod COlttlllbbllld (kol-iim-liol id), n, A gastropod 
by a clialn from the roof, before tho UIkU altar. Tho ouoii- «« the faniily ColumbelMai. 

- Oolumbelllda (kol-um-bol'i-de), n. pi. [NL., 

< Columbella -H -ida;. ] A family of raacbiglos- 
sate gastropods, typified by tho genus Colum- 
bella, having an oval obcouic or turroted shell 
with ratlior short spire, a toothed inner and 
internally thiokeuea orenulatod outer lip, and 
a narrow aperture with a short anterior canal. 
Tiio moat dUtlnctive feature U tho dentition of the tongue, 
which haa a low unarmed me<iiun tooth, and n lateral one 
on each aide, somewhat like a cleaver ami with alita aep- 
aratliig donttclea. There are several hundred species, 
inuatly of small size and often brightly colored ; they are 
alt carnivorous aud littoral, and are uapocially numerous 
in the tropica, 

columbethra, n. Boo eolymbethra. 
columbiad (ko-lum'bi-ad), n. [< NL. Colum- 
bia (see Columbian) + -ad®.] A heavy cast- 
iron smooth-bore cannon of a form introduced 
by Colonel George Bomford, U. 8. A., and used 
in the war of 1812. Columblada were made of 8- ami 10- 
Inch caliber, and wore used for protecting boUi solid shot 
and sheila. Tlioy wore equally autted to tho defense of 
narrow channels and distant ruwiateada. In 1800 General 
Rodman, of tho United States ordnance, devised ft 15dnch 
columbla<l, which was cast hollow, and cooled from the 
luteriur, thus increasing the hardness and density of the 
..—A *■.. A — «.!. — obsolete. 


Chaucer, Merchant's Tide, 1. 897. 
For It Is not possible to join serpentine wisdom with the 
eclumbine innocence, except men know exactly all the oon- 
ditiuna of the serpent. 

Bacon, Advancement of Learning, 11. 21. 
2. Of a dove-color; resembling the neck of a. 
dove in color. 

H. «. One of tho Columbce or Columbidm. 
columbine'''^ (kol'um-bin), n. [< ME. columbine 
columbin 



Ing was in the back.— Columba Koaohl, Noah's Uove, a 
Mustellation in the southern hemisphere, close to the 
hind feet of CanU Major. It lomtalns, according to Gould, 
115 stars visible to the naked eye ; but only 8 am promi- 
nent. It was proposed by Bartacli In lfl24. 

OOltimba^ (kp-lum'ba,), n. Same as columbo. 


F. colombiuc, < ML. columbina, columbine, 

S . fem.of h. columbinus, dove-like: see coJ- 
«ei. C£. the equiv. name 
culverwort. ] The popular name 
of plants of the genus Aqui- 
legia (which see). The common 
F.iirupcaii columbine, A. vuli/arU,iH a 
favorite garden-flower, and owes Its 
name to the fancied resemblance of 
its j)etal8 and sepals to tlic heads of piower or Coium- 
pigeons round a dish, a favorlto de- bine i ^tuiUjiia %>./■ 
Vico of ancient artists.— Feathered aaru). 
columbine, a book-namo for Thalie- 
tram aguUeijifolium, an old-fashioned garden-plant. 
COltunbite (ko-lum'blt), n. [C columb-ium + 
-ifc^.] The native niobate (oolumbate) of iron, 
a mineral of black color and high speoifio grav- 
ity, crystallizing in the ortboraombio system. 

It Is the principal source of niobium (columbium), and gen- 
erally contains also more or less of the allied element tanta- 
lum. Some varieties contain considerable manganese, and 
these ore slightly translucent and hate a dark reddish- 
brown color. It la found most abundantly in Connecticut, 
also In other localities of the United States, In Greenland, 
and in Bavaria. Also called tnobite. 

columbium (kp-lum'bi-um), n. [NL., < Colum- 
bia: see Columbian.2 Same as niobium, 
columbo (ko-lum'bo), n. [< Colombo, in Ceylon, 
onoe supposed to be the original habitat of the 
plant.] The root of Jateorrhiza Columha (J. 


metal next the bore. Theu 


OolmnbnoAl 'fknl-niir-Vvi'iiR 7,i ""mi"'' OolumWan (kWum'bi-an), a. [< NL. Colum- 
of oolumbaeeua ; see columbaccoua.) The pi- stat^’ < roZwmfttw’ LattaiVod*foiTO*of*thyn 

COlSmbaMmiB ^kol mn M'sh nsl^ a U NT “ identical with It. Colombo, 

and -aeeoua.] Belonging to or resembling birds S i 

of the suborder Columhacei. n i ’ w *“® “® «‘*ri«fication.] 

Oolumb* (ko-lum'be) n. pi. [NL., nl. of L. States “ 

columba: see Columha^. 2 An order ofbirds of x i \ r.' » i - j. . 

the pigeon kind, sometimes including the dodo 

Ss Erirttagln cr derived trom coldmbo-reot: aej 

prominent boaipteryffold proceMes, the au^le of the man- COlumbiC ticiUs 

dlWe not recurved, the rostrum slender and straight, the COlumbid (ko-lum'bid), ». A bird of the fam- 
jtemum douWe noUshed or notched ami fenestrate, the ily Coinmhidw 

as. (toWbito (k?-wbM«, n. p,. [NL., < ft- 

the crop highly develop^, the gall-bladder generally ab- lumba\ 1, + -who.] The leading family of the 
sent, the amblens muscle normally present, the oil-gland order or suborder Columbce, including the true 

nude, small or wanting, the plumage not oftershaft^, -"•» - ' - 

the feet insossorial. The group thus defined Is 

iminmhart nin f kn\" n *■ coextensive, it differs chiefly in the exclu- 

®^*’^*^* ri-um), n. , pi. mlum- Slon of the U>oth-bllIed pigeon, Diduneulu* etriffiroetrie, 
tuinji [L., a dove-cote, a pigeon-house, as the typo of a different family. A few other gmiera, as 

later (LL.) in senses like fnose of E. eWatnas, and Cai7*^»A^^ someUmM likewise 


baria 



Flowering Branch of y.tnrrat*. CmtHmia. 


oar, a rowlock, a place of sepulture ; prop. neuL columbieir rkHum'bi- 6 r), n. (Also oolombier ; a menispermao^us plant of south- 

otoolumbariua, adj., pertaining to doves,? colum- < F. colombb^-, a dovSe, pigeonh^e (orSd «®ravated in some Alriean and 

ri ... A . »y East In«hpiglM<te. The columbo of commerce con. 

suu of thick circular disks, on Inch or two tq diameter and 
denreised In the middle, out from tho root, the taste of 


<»A»«.c/«r.w^ibuj.,pori:oiningioaove8,^co««>M- jf'. coiomOter, a dove-cote, pigeonhole (grand 
- a pigeon, dove : see Columba^.2 If. A dove- eolombier, asize of paper),? L. eolumhartam : see 
cote ; a pigeon-honse. Also columbary.—2. In columbarium.2 A Bize of writing-paper, 23 X 33^ 


ooltuabo 

wbieh U Mrtlitoatfar bitter and ilightly aromatio. It la 
maoh used In medtoine as a mild tonlo. A false colambo- 
root is famished by Ooioimum /snsKrofum, a menisper- 
maoeous plant of (%lon. Also written ecUumba, eoUmba, 
cofumia.— AmarleaB eoltunbo, the root of Fnuera WtU- 
teri or Careftnensts, a eentianaoeotts plant of the Atlantic 
States, having the mild tonlo properties of gentian. 
COlnmel (kol'^-mel), n. Same as columella, 1. 
The cathedral . . . ohallengeth the precedency of all in 
England for a majestiok Western front of eolumd work. 

PuUtr, Worthies, Northampton. 

columella (kol-^-mel'a,). n. ; pi. columeUw (-e). 
[L. (NL.), also columnetla, a little column (see 
colonel), dim. of columen or columna, a column: 
see column.'] 1. A little column. — 2. Inbot. : (a) 
In many cryptogams, especially in Musoi, as Mu- 
* corini and Myxomycetea, a central 

A ^ axis in the spore-case, a continu- 
m\lm ation of the pedicel. The spores 
■ I lU arranged about it, and in 

w 1 iw the Myxomycetea the capUlitium 
I 2 branches from it. 

The spores or gonldial cells are con- 
tained in tliu upper part of the capsule, 
where they are clustered round a cen- 
tral pillar, which la termed the eolu- 
mella. W. B. Carpenter, Micros., | SS7. 
(2>) The persistent axis of certain 
capsules, from which the edges of 
the valves break away, (c) The 
carpophore in Umbellifcrm, the 
continuation of the axis bearing 
the two halves of the fruit. — 8. 
In sodl. and anat. : (a) The ui>- 
right pillar in the center of most 

of the univalve shells, round 

I. Fennel-seed, which tho whorls are convoluted. 
lSpM%d't 7 *a See cut under univalve, (b) A 
divided coiumei. bone of the tympanic cavity or 
d*t^".‘’a!c»p: middle ear in bmds, most rop- 
“dld talh^’the tiles, and some amphibians, cor- 
coiumeiu. v. der responding to the stirrup-bone or 
® stapes of mammals ; the columella 

auris. (c) A bone of the side of the skull of 
some reptiles, especially lizards, a peculiar dis- 
memberment of tne pterygoid, which may meet 
tho parietal or a process of it ; the column-bone ; 
the columella oranii. I tH prenenoo In nearly all IlzardN 
gives rise to the term Ciotwerania, or “ coluinn-ekulls," as a 
major division of LoeertUia. See cuts under aeroUont and 
Cvclodu 

In the ^ , 

membrane bone, called the columella, . . . extends from 
tlie parietal to the pterygoid on each side, in close contact 
with the membranous or cartilaginous wall of the skull. 
. . . This columella appears to correspond with a small 
independent ossification, which is connected with the de- 
scending process of tho parietal and with the pterygoid. 
In some Cheloula. Huxley, Anat. Vert., p. 189. 

(d) The modiolus or central axis of the cochlea 
in mammals, round which the lamina spiralis 
winds ; tho columella cochlete. (e) A core of 
connective tissue in crinoids which occupies the 
central cavity included by the coil of the ali- 
mentary canal. (/) A structure in the center 
of the visceral chamber of corals, t^ically a 
calcareous rod which extends from the bottom 
of tho chamber to the floor of the calico, pro- 
jecting upward in the latter, and with which 
the primary septa are usually connected, {g) 
One of the rods attached to the hyomandibular 
capsule of the urodele amphibians, representing 
a remnant of a branchial arch. (A) A process 
in the chitinous mandibles of polyzoans. G. 
Buale. (it) In human anat., an old name of 
the uvula.— Columella auris, oochlen, oranlL flee 

.... ... . . • , VO.— ColumeUw fomlola, the columns 

n of the fornix. 

colnmeUar (kol-^-mel'^), a, [< L. columellaria, 
pillar-formeih (.‘columella, a pillari: see coiu- 
meRa and -ar3.] 1. Same cmtmelliform. — 2. 
Pertaining to a columella, in any sense of that 
word.— Columellar lip, the inner lip of a univalve shell. 

Oolnmellarlat (koFfl-me-ia'ri^), n. jyi, [NL. 
(Lamarcl^ 1809), < L. columeUa, a pillar: see 
columella.] In Lamarck’s system of conchol- 

a , a tuTmlv of Trachelipoda having a plicated 
iraellar hp. Originally the genera Cancellaria, Mi- 
tra, MargineUa, Valuta, and Columbella were referred to 
it, out subsequently CaneeUaria was excluded. 

OolumellidM ' ' 


it»t (kol-^-mel'i-dS), n. pi. [NL. 

(Lea, 1843), < ^ColumeUa (< L. Columbia, a pil- 
lar: see columeUa) + -ida.] A family of uni- 
valve shells : same as Columellaria. 
colunwllifonil (kol-^-mel'i-fdrm), a. [< L. co- 
lumeUa, a little column (see columeUa), forma, 
shape.] Shaped like a columella: as, a ooIm- 
meUiform stapes. Huxley, Also columellar. 
eolnnm (kol'um), n. [< ME. columne, column 

i of a page), ss OF. eolonne, later eolomne, mod. 
\ eolonne (> O.'D. oolonne n Dun. fcolonne es 8w. 
eolonn, in special senses) ss Pr. eolonna m Sp. 
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columna, now eoluna, =b Pg. columna s= It. co- 
Umna, < L. columna, a column, pillar, post, orig. 
a collateral form of oolt(ffien,contr. culmen, a pu- 
lar, top, crown, summit (> E. culmen, culminate, 
etc.), = AS. holm, a mound, a billow, the sea 
(> £. holmt, q. v.) ; akin to L. collia, a hill (s= 
E. hint, q. V.), celam, high (see excelaior), prob. 
to Or. KoXof£n>, top, summit (> E. colophon, q. 
V.). From L. columna come also ult. E. colo- 
nel, colonnade, etc.] 1. A solid body of great- 
er length than thickness, standing upright, and 
generally serving as a support to something rest- 
ing on its top; a pillar; more speoiflcally, as 
an architectural term, a cylindrical or slightly 
tapering or fusiform body, called uaheft, set ver- 
tically on a stylo- 
bate, or on a con- 
geries of mold- 
ings which forms 
its base, and sur- 
mounted by a 
spreading mass 
which forms its 
capital. Ooluniiis 
are dUtingulahed by 
the namea of tliu 
atyloa of architecture 
which they repreaent: 
thu*, there are Egyp- 
tian, Grecian, Roman, 
and medieval col- 
uinna. In claaslc 
architecture they are 
further dUtInguUhed 
by tho names of the 
orders to which they 
belong, as Doric, 
Ionic, or Corinthian 
columns; and again, 
in various styles, by 
some peculiarity of 
position, of construc- 
tion. of form, or of 
ornament, as attach- 
ed, twisted, cabled 
or mdented, and caro- 
lltlc columns. Col- 

nmns are useil chlclly 

IllustrsUng the In the construction or 
everal|nm. adornment of build- 
ings. Tltey are also 
used singly, however, for various purposes ; as, the attro- 
namical column, from which astronomical observations 
are made : the chronological column, Inscribed with a 
record of historical events ; tho gnomonic column, which 
supports a dial ; the itinerary column, tMtiiiUng out tho 
various roads diverging from ft ; the mutiary column, set 
up as a center from which to measure distances ; the tri- 
umphal column, dedicated to the hero of a victory, etc. 

Tho fragments of her columns and hor palaces arc in 
Uie dust, yet beautiful in ruin. 

Story, Speech, Salem, Sept, 18, 1828. 

A chapel and a liail 

On massive columns, like a shorccltlT cave. 

Tennyson, Lancelot and Elaine, 

2. Anythiug resembling a column in shape ; 
any body pressing perpendicularly on its base, 
and throughout of the same or about tho samo 
diameter as its base : as, a column of water, air, 
or mercury. 

The whole weight of any column of the atmosphere. 

Bentley. 

3. In bot,, a body formed by the union of fila- 
ments with one another, as in Malvacete, or of 
stamens witk the style, as in orchids. Bee cut 
under androphore. 

In all common Orchids there Is only one well-developed 
stamen, which is conOuent with the pistils, and they form 
together the column. 

Darwin, Portll. of Orchids by Insects, p. 8. 

4. In anat. and eodl., a part or organ likened 
to a column or pillar ; a columna or columella : 
as, the spinal column; the fleshy columna of the 
heart. — 6. In Crinoidea, specifically, the stalk 
or stem of a criuoid. — 6. Milit., a formation 
of troops narrow in front and extended from 
front to rear: thus distinguished from a line, 
which is extended in front and thin in depth. 

Presently firing was heard far in our rear— the robbers 
having fted; the head of the column advanced, and the 
dense body of pilgrims tmened out. 

JL P. Burton, El-Modinah, p. 860. 

McPherson was in column on the road, the head close 
by, ready to come in wherever be could be of assistance. 

IT. S, Grant, Personal Memoirs, ’ 




7. Naut., a number of ships following one an- 
other.— 8. Imprinting, one of the typographical 
cUvisions of printed matter in two or more ver- 
tical rows of lines. The separation of columns is 
made by a narrow blank space In which is sometimes 
placed a vertical line or rule. Division into columns 
economizes space, and saves the fatigue of the eye arising 
from attempts to trace the oonneotion of an over-long line 
with the following line. 

Hence — 9. The contents of or the matter print- 
ed in such a column, especially in a newspaper: 
as, the columna of the daily press.— 10. An ap- 


paratus used for the fixation of colors upon fab- 
rics by means of steam, it consists of a cylinder of 
copper punctured with small holes and having a steam- 
pipe in iU interior. The printed fabrics are wrapped 
around the cylinder, and the steam is allowed to percolate 
through, sotting the colors in what is calletl steam style. 
Tlio column is generally used In Franco, while the steam- 
chest Burviiig for the some operation Is used In England. 

- Agony coluxnn. Sec af/oni/.— Annolatsd columns. 
See anjiulafetf.-Attaohed OOlunuL Same as engaged 
cuiumn.-- Banded column, in arch., a column having 
one nr more cinctures.— Burdaoh’S OOlUmns, the ex- 
ternal portions of tho posterior columns of the spinal 
cord (which see, under t^nnaf).— OlUStared column, 
in arch., a pier 
which consists or 
apiwars to con- 
sfst of several col- 
uiiiiu or shafts 
clustered togeth- 
er. These shafts 
areSometlmes at- 
tached to one an- 
other through- 
out their whole 
height, and some- 
times only at the 
capital and base. 

Columns of this 
kind commonly 
support one or 
more clustered 
arches. Also call- 
ed bundle-pillar. 

— ciolumn of 
the nose, the 
anterior portion 
of the nasal sep- 
tum.— Columna 
of Benin (after 
£. J. Berlin, a 
French anato- 
mist, 1712-81], 
the prolongations 
Inward of the cor- 
tical substance of 
the kidney be- 
tween the pyrandds.— Colunuui Of (Batke, vealculAT 
columna of Clarke [after J. a. L. Clarke, an English 
auatoinUt, 1817 - 80], two symmetrically placed tracts of 
medium-sized nerve-csells of the spinal cord, laterodor- 
sad of the central canal, confined to the thoracic region, 
—Columna of Ooll, the median portion of tho posterior 
columns of the spinal cord.— Columna Of Morgagni 
Same as columtts of the rectum.- Columna of the ab- 
dominal ring, tlio edges of thu opening in the aponeuro- 
sis of tho external ohihiue muscle which forms tne exter- 
nal abdominal ring. Also called pillars of the abdominal 
rin^.— Columns of the fornix, tne anterior pillars of the 
fornix. Also calleil columellas fomiris.— Columns Of thO 
maduUa oblongata, the longitudinal segments into 
which the medulla oblongata is divided by the grooves 
upon its surface, comprising the witerior pyramids, the 
lateral tracts, the rcstifonn bodies the funiculus ennea- 
tus, and the funiculus gracilis,— Columna Of thO reo- 
tum, longitudinal folds of tlie mucous meml)rane of the 
rectum. Also called columns of A/oroapnt'.— Columns 
Of the spinal cord, the longitudinal mosses of white 
matter of the spinal cord. They are anterior, lateral, and 
posterior. 8oo spinal cord, under spinal.— Columns Of 
the vagina. Sec columiux rugamm, under columna. — 
Columns of Tttrok, the direct pyramidal tracts, a portion 
of thu anterior column of the spinal cord, on either side, 
lying next te the anterior median fissure.— Coupled col- 
umns, in arch., columns disposed in pairs, the two shafts 
being close together but not toiiclilng.— Engaged col- 
umn, In arch., a column built into a wall so tliat It ap- 
pears as if a iwrt of it were concealed. Also called at- 
tached column.— Flying column, a column of troops 
formed and equipped for rapid movements.— Hermew 
coltunn. Hee AerTneftc.— Bfannblal column, a column 
adorned with trophies and spoils. Kg3rn. 1. Sen pillar, 1. 

columna (kp-lum'nll), n. ; pi. columnee (-ne). 
[NL. (L.): see column.] A coltunn or pil- 
lar: used in anatomical names. See column. — 
Columna dorsalis, tho dorsal column ; the posterior 
white column of the spinal cord.— ColunuifB adlpossi, 
in embryol., the trahoculm of fat which make their ap- 
pearance In the embryo as the rudiments of the siibcuU- 
neons fatty layer.— ColunuUB came», fleshy oolunuu; 
muscular bundles on the Inner side of the walls of tho 
ventricles of the heart, of which some are merely sculp- 
tured in relief, some are attached at both ends to the 
ventricular walls while they are free In the middle, while 
some, springing from the ventricular walls, are atpkched 
to the cboMw tendtnen. The last are called papillary 
laplllnry muscles. 

V rectum . — 

Columnjs ruganun, tlio anterior and posterior longi- 
tudinal ridges of the mucous membrane of the vagina.— 
Colunuua vealoularoa. Same as columne of Clarke 

(which see, under eolnnm). 

lateral white column of the s 

tnlU, the anterior white cl 

colunmal (kp-lum'n^), a. [< column + -al.] 
Same as columnar, [nare.] 

oveclumnoA. , 

outline there. Southey, Thalaba, xil. 

columnar (k^lum'nftr), a. [< LL. columnaria, 
< L. columna, a column : see column,] 1. Hav- 
ing the form of a column ; formed in columns ; 
like the shaft of a column. 


2. Of or pertaining to columns, or to a oolunm. 



0^unilliria& (kol-nm-ua'ri>w), a. [< columnar 
+ 4an.] Same as columtiaf. Johnson. 

OOlunmaril^ (kol-um-nar'i-ti), n. [< columnar 
+ My.'] The quality of being c ’ — 

OOllUnnary (korum-ua-ri), a. 
lumnar. [liare.l 

OOltUUnated (kor um-nu-tod), a. [< L. oolumna- 
tus, supported by pillars, < oolumna, a pillar : 
see column. Hence (< L. columnatus), through 
It. oolonnata, E. colonMuk, q. v.] Oniamcnted 
with columns: columned: as, columnated tem- 
ples. Hiare.] 

OOlnmn^ne (kol'um-bdn), n. In hetmet., the 
oolumolla of the skull. See Cyclodm, Cionoera- 
nia, and columella, 3 (c). 

columned (^kol'umdl.o. l< column + Fur- 
nished with columns ; supported on or adorn- 
ed with columns: as, “the columned aisle,” By- 
ron, Qiaour. 

Thu gorge*, opeuliig wide apttri, reveal 
Troai and II Ion'* emumn'd cltaiiel, 

The crown of Troa*. Tennyson, (Rnone. 

OOlumnlation (k 9 -lum-ni-&' 8 hQn), n. [Improp. 
for ^oolumnaUon, < L. eolumtmtio(^n-), a suppot^ 
ing by pillars, < columna, a pillar: see column.] 
In arch., the employment of columns In a de- 
sign ; coUeotively, the columns thus used in a 
structure. GmUt. 

oolnmnlferous (kol-um-nif'e-ms), a. [< NL. 
(L. ) columna, a column, -f L. ferre, = E. bear^, 
+ -ous.] In hot., having the filaments of the 
stamens united into a column, as the flowers of 
Mahaoea. See out under audrophore. 

OOlumn-latlie (kol'um-lafH), n. A lathe 
mounted on a vertical extensible post, so that 
an iterator can sit or stand while at work, used 
by dentists and watchmakers. 

oolumn-rule (kol'um-rfll), n. lu printing, a strip 
of brass, typo-high, used for the separation of 
columns. It is beveled to a thin edge in the 
middle of its upper surface, and its impression 
forms a verticailino. 

OOlnnm-ckullB (kol'um-skuls), n. pi. Same as 
Cionocrania. Bee columella, 3 (c). 

oolumnula (ks-lura'iiu-llt), ; pi. columnulai 
(-W). [NL. (or. columella), a\m. of (L.) columna, 
a column: see columna, column.] In anat., a 
little column ; a columella. 

COlurc (k 9 -lflr'), n. [= P. coluro = Sp. Pg. 
It. eoluro, < NL. colurua, a coltire, < LL. cola- 
rus, dock-tailed, coluri circuit, the colures, < Gr. 

dock-tailed, pi. Kd'kovfm (sc. ygapyai, 
lines), the colures (so called because cut off 
by the horizon), < nd'Ac^, docked (cf. colobi- 
um), 4- ovpd, a tail.] In astron. and geog., one 
of two circles of decliiuvtion intersecting each 
other at right angles in the poles of the world, 
one of them pas^ug through the solstitial and 
the other through the equinoctial points of the 
ecliptic, viz.. Cancer and Capricorn, Aries and 
Libra, and thus dividing botli the ecliptic and 
the equinoctial into four equal parts. 

Oolos (ko'lus), n. [NL., < Gr. k6?m(, a kind of 
goat without horns, < k6^oc, docked, curtal, 
stump-horned, hornless.] Same as Saiga. 

Cklltttea (ko-lu'tf-tt), ». [NL,, < Gr. Ko’knvria, 
also KoXvrta, KoKoirea, KoTLcrrla, var. of Kohtirla, a 
tree that bears potis.] A genus of shrubs, nat- 
ural order l^guminosw, having inflat(;d pods, 
like small bladders ; bladder-senna. There are 
several spacieii, natives of suuUieni Kuro|)e anil the Modi- 
**““'■“11 region, of wlilcb C. arOorencetu, with yellow 



flowers, is tlio most conuuonly known and Is not rare as 
an ornamental slirnh. The leaves arid seeds are slightly 
purgative. The smoke of the dried leaves is said to act as 
a powerful errlilne. 

col vert, w. An obsolete form of culver^, 
colverteent, «. Same as colbertine, 
colwardf, a. [ME., appar. a var. of culvard, 
culvert, < OF. culvert, cuivert, villain : see cul- 
vert^ and collibcrt. Otherwise < cole*, treachery, 
■f -ward ; sec cole* and its compounds. ] False ; 
treacherous; deceitful; wicked. 
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For couetyse, 

Alliterative Poems (ed. Uorrls), 11. 181. 

coly, n. See colie. 

colydiid (ko-lid'i-id), a. A beetle of the family 
Colydiida. ' 

Oo^diidflB (kol-i-di'i-del, n. pi. piL., < Coly- 
dium -f -idee.] A family of clavioom Coleot)- 
tera or beetles, with the dorsal segments of the 
abdomen partly membranous, the first 4 ventral 
segments connate, the tarsi 4-joiated, the an- 
tenna) regular, and the legs not fossorial. 

Oolydlum (ko-lid'i-um), «. [NLJ The typical 
genus of the family Volydiidec. Fabricius, 1792. 

COlymbethra (kol-im-both'rh), n. [Qr. KoXvp- 
a swimming-bath, eocl'es. a font, < soTivft- 
fiav, dive. See Colymbua, Columba^,] In the 
Or. Ch.i (a) A baptismal bowl or font. 

In Russia, tUeeolumbethra la muvahle, and only brought 
out when wanted. J. U. Neale, Eastern Church, i. 214, 
(6) A baptistery. Also written columbethra, 

OolymbidsB (ko-lim'bi-do), n.nl. [NL.j< Co- 
lumbus -4- -idw.'] A family or short-winged, 
short-tailed, 4-toed swimming and diving birds, 
of the onlor Pygopodes, cither (a) containing 
all tho loons and grebes ; or (b) restricted to the 
web-footed loons, and corresponding to the ge- 
nus Colymbus; or (c) transferred to the lobe- 
footod grebes, and used as a synonym of Podi- 
cipidee or Podicipedida; (which see). 

Colymbion (ko-lim'ln-on), n. [M(ir. ^KoXip^tov 
(cf. Gr. KoXvpli^pa. a font), < Gr. Ko'lvfi(iav, dive. 
Me Colymbus, Columba^.] In the Gr. Ch., a 
holy-water stoup or basin. 

Tho colymbion auswci's to the Iwnatura of tho Latin 
Church. J. M. Neale, Eastern Church, 1. 214. 

Oolymbas (k^-lim'bus), «. [NL., < Or. k6’Avp^o(, 
a diver, a kind of sea-bird; cf, KOAvpiiav, dive, 
plunge. Boo Co/Mw&rtl.l A genus of birds, typi- 
cal of the family ColymBidw,m auy sense of that 
word. The name has Iteen given to the web-footed loons 
or divers, os dlsllugulshed from the grebes ; to l)oth of 
these, hidiscriniiimtely ; to tho grebes alone ; and formerly 
to sundry other t)lrd8, os some of tho auk family. See dt- 
per, loon, grebe. 

colytic (Ko-lit'ik), a. [< Gr. KulvTiKie;, hindering, 
preventive, < KwXnrdf, verbal adp. of sulveiv, hin- 
der, ijreveut, check,] Antisoptio. Med, Record, 
July, 1884. [Rare.] 

colza (kol'zii), M. [Bometimes improp. coltsa; 

< F. colsa, ^"OF. colsat (Walloon coka. golza), 

< D. koolsaad = E. coleseed, q. v.] Tlie cole- 
seed or rape, a variety of Brassica campeatris 
with very oily seeds. See rape'^. 

colza-oil (kol'ztt-oil), n. Same as rape-oil. 

comt. An obsolete preterit of came. Chaucor. 

com-. [L. com-, prefix, with, together, often, 
esp, in later L., merely intens^e, < cum, in 
OL. often com, prop., with, agreeing in use and 
perhaps in orig. form (*scum1 *8Coml) with Gr. 
prefix and prej). (ti’v, earlier (I'v (transposed from 
*asw1), Cypriote siv, with, together (see sun-), 
akin to soiv^- (for "icovede), common (see cenoMte). 
No certain Teut. connection (see ge-). L. com-, 
in comp., usually remains before b, m, and p 
(and sometimes before a vowel (see comitia and 
count^), and in OL. in any position), and be- 
comes CO- before a vowel (usually) and h, col- 
fin classical L. usually con-) before I, cor- be- 
fore r, and con- before c, d, f, g, i =j,ji (where 
sometimes co-), q, a, t, w, and in classical L. 
as well as ML. often before b, m, p, con- being 
thus the most frequent form, often used as the 
normal form. In Kom. and in E. (and in simi- 
lar forms in other Tout, tongues), the L. prefix 
com-, con-, col-, etc., generally remains un- 
changed, but the assimilated forms are gener- 
ally reduced to eo- in Bp., and partly in tho 
other languages. In OF. and AF. com-, con-, 
were often cum-, cun-, whence in ME. cum-, 
cun-, coun-, beside com-, con-, tho latter forms 
now prevailing in spelling, even when pro- 
nounced cum-, cun- (as in company, conjure, 
etc.). In a few E, words, as comfit, comfort, dis- 
comfit, com- (pron. and formerly written cum-, 
ME. cun-, con-) is changed from orig. L. con-. 
In many E. words derived through flie F. the 
L. com- (con-, etc.) is concealed: see coil^ = 
culP, cost^, costive, costume = custom, couch, 
council, counsel, eounf*, coun^, countenance, cov 
erl, covert, curfew, c«r»yl, kerchief, etc. See oo-l, 
col-, con-, cor-, and also contra-, counter^, coun- 
ter-.] A prefix of Latin origin, appearing also 
in other forms, co-, col-, eon-, cor-, meaning Ho- 
gethor,’ ‘with,! or merely intensive, and in Eng- 
lish words often withoui assignable force. See 
words following, and those beginning with eo-, 
eoU, oon-, oor-. 


com. An abbreviation of commistioneT, commo- 
dore, commander, commerce, committee, commen- ' 
tary, etc. 

ft oma i (ko'mg.), n. [< NL. coma, < Gr. uupa, a 
deep sleep, (. Koiuav, put to sleep. Cf . cemetery,] 
In pathol., a state of prolonged unoonsciousnesB 
somewhat resembliug sleep, from which the pa- 
tient cannot be aroused, or can be aroused only 
partially, temporarily, and with diflloulty; stu- 
por. 

It Is often important to distinguish tho coma of drun- 
kenness from that of apoplexy. 

Hooper, Fhysiulan’s Vade Mecnm, ( 914. 
Coma fondroyant, or flilmlnatlng coma, coma sud- 
denly developing In the midst of apparent good health, In 
syphilitic patients.— Coma Vigil, a comatose state accom- 
panied by unconscious muttering, occurring in typhus and 
typhoid fevers. 

COma^ (ko'm^), n. ; pi. comte (-mS). [< L. edma, < 
Gr. KdfiTf, the hair of the head. Hence utt. com- 
et.] 1. In hot.', {a) The leafy bead of a tree, 
or a cluster of leaves ter- 
minating a stem, as tho 
leafy top of a {lineapplo. 

(b) The silky hairs at the 
end of some seeds, as of the 
willow-herb, Epilobium. — 

2. In astron., the nebulous 
hair-like envelop surround- 
ing the nucleus of a comet. 

— 8. In microscopy, the hazy 
fringe on the outline of 
a microscopic object seen 
when the lens is not free 
from spherical aberration. ' ’ 

The aperture of these ol)jectlve8 could not be greatly 
widened without the inii)airment of the <lUtinetness of the 
image by n eoina proceeding from unconected spherical 
aherration. Eneyc. iSrit., XVI. 262. 

Coma Berenices, an ancient asterism (tht)ugh not one of 
the 48 (u>nstell lit Ions of Hlptiarchiis), situated north of 
Virgo and between Hohtes niiil Leo, uml supposed to rep- 
resent the famous umber liuir of iierenice, thu wife of 
Ptolemy Eueigetcs. 

COmaH [ko'mal), «. [< -1- -«7.] Inpathol., 

pertaining to or of the nature of coma. 

comal^ (ko'mal), rt. [<co»jo2 -1- -al.] Pertain- 
ing to or of tKo nature of a coma. See coma^. 

comarb (ko'miirb), H. [Also -written coarb, co- 
morh, comarba ; < Ir. comharba. a successor, ab- 
bot, vicar, also protection.] Anciently, in Ire- 
land, the head of one of the families or tribes 
into which each sept or clan was divided. a» 
such he was tho coheir or Inheritor of both the temiuirU 
and the spirltualmr ecclesiastic powera of the tribe. 

Tho abbot of the parent house and all the nlihots of the 
minor houses are the comharbas or co-heirs of the saint. 

Maine, Early Hist, of Institutions, p. 286. 

comarbship (ko'mUrb-ship), n. [< comarb + 
-ship.] Anciently, in Ireland, the guild-liko 
community constituted by a sept or family. 

Each member of a Comarbship and of a co-tenancy gave 
a pledge for the fulfliment of his aliare of the duties of 
the co-partnership, and ull were collectively resrwnBlble 
for all fines, tributes, etc. 

K. Sullivan, Int. to O'C'urry's Anc. Irish, p. eexvi. 

comartt (ko-miirt'), n. 
r«-l -f « 



tt (ko-miirt'), w. [If a genuine reading, < 
?n«rf.J In tho following extract, proba- 


Itons ; compact Is also found. 


Oomanun (kom'Hrrum), n. [NL. (so called on 
account of tho sunilanty of its frmt to that of 
the arbutus), < Qr. adpapog, the arbutus.i An 
old genus of rosaceous plants now included in 
Potentilla., 

COmatb^ (ko'mat), a. [< L. comatus, hairy, < 
coma, hair: see coma2,] Hairy; tufted, specifi- 
cally — (o) In bot., furnished with a coma or tuft of silky 
hall's ; oomose. See cut under comaS. (b) In entom. : (1) 
Having long hairs on tho vertex or upper part of the head, 
the surface below being nearly or quite glabrous. (2) In 
general, having very long flexible hairs covering more or 
less of the upper surface: said of the cloUilng of InseoU. 

CO-mate2t (k6-mat'), n. [< CO-1 matel.] A 
fellow, mate, or companion. 

Kow, my oo-mote* and brothers in exile, 

Hath not old custom made this life more sweet 
Than that of painted pomp? 

Shale., As you Like It, ii. 1. 

I am proud 

Only to be In fellowship with you, 

Co maU and servant to so great a master. 

Middleton and Eoudey, World Tost at Teunla, Ind. 

comatose (ko'ma-tos), a. [ssF. comateux, < 
NL. comatosiw, <"comn(f-): see comai.] Per- 
taining to or resembling coma ; affected with 
coma; morbidly drowsy or lethargic: as, a co- 
matose state; a comatose patient; “hysterical 
and comatose cases,” N, Grew. 
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I, a. Same as comatose. 

n. [NL., fern, of LL. 

oomotufaM, dim. of li. omatus. hairy: see oo- 
matei.] The typical genus of hying orinoids of 
the fa^y ComaMidce or feather-stars. The ro«y 
festber-sUr, ConuatUa mtdiUrran»a, is also known tw Xjj- 
t$dm rotaeta, Mul in its fixed stalked state as Pmiaerinut 
europmu. Lamarek, 1816. 

comatolid (k^mat'^^-lid), n. A member of the 
family ComatuUdee. 

Oonuttnllds (kom- ^-ta'li-d§), n.pl. [NL., < 
Comatula + •idte.'] A family of extant froo- 
Bwimming orinoids, of the class Crinoidea, typi- 
fied by the genus Comatula; the feather-stars 


oomlHttlTe 


Anon they past a narrow com* wherein 
Ware slabs of rock with flsures, knighU on horse, 
Sculptured. Tsnnyeon, Qareth and Lynette. 



in the typical form, or single comb, which re- 
semble the teeth of a comb, several cbaracteriatin 

vuiations in the form of the comb have received distino- . - , , , , , a. 

tivo names. An atUlertd comb is one having more or less COmoaCJTt. n. [Irreg. < COmbat + -oy. J Com- 
the form of a stag's atiUers, as seen in Polish and La Flbche 

fowls, often in Uoudans, etc. The leq/'.eomi has much the ' Oonelnda bv eoeiAaev 

form of a strawberrydeaf, set transversely on the heml. To win or lose the name 

It is the preferable fom of comb to Uoudan fowls. The l^o^, Albion’s Bng., iv. 28. 

pea-comb appears as if formed of throe low, bluntly ser- . . „ , , j . 

rated combs set side by side on the head, the middle one COUlbat (kom'- or kum'bat), V. [First in earty 
of the three being the highest It is the typical comb of mod. E. : < F. combatre, now oombattre, = Pr. 

^ ^ "‘J "" comhattre « Sp. combaHr = Pg. combater s: It. 

the head, like a cap, broad in front, and tapering toa - -f — “ 

protecting spike behind, the upper part being evenly cov- 
ered with small proiectiona It is nest illustrated In tlie 
Uamburg fowls, and is also found to the Wyandotte, the 
Hebrlght bantam, and other varieties. The itramberry- 
comb resembles a half of a strawberry, generally some- 
what wrinkled, and set well forward on the head. It is 
characteristic of the Malay and the Sumatra fowls. 

His comb was redder than the fyn coral. 

And bataylld, as it were a castel wall. 

Chaucer, Nun’s Priest’s Tale, 1. 88. 

Cocks have great combe and spurs ; hens little or none. 

Bacon. 


combattere, fight, battle, < ML. ^eombattere, < L. 
corn-, together, + ML. battere, beat, fight: soo 
batei ana batter^l I. intrans. To fight; strug- 
gle or contend; battle; especially, in earlier 
use, engage in single fight. 

Vorc’d by the tide to combat with the wind. 

Shak., 8 Hon. VI., IL 5. 

Our endeavours are not only to combat with doubts, but 
always to dispute with the devil. 

T. Broume, Religio Medici, 1. 10, 


4. Anything resembling in nature, shape, or for the choice of masters. 


After the fall of the republic, the Bomans combat^ only 


jt, Roty Feather-star, Comatula mtdittrranta ( 

aa), adult free fonn. B. Young stalked fonn of Comatula (or 
Antodon) tUntata, slightly enlaigcd. 

ated sones and a tuft of cilia at the aboral end of the body. 
In the adult state they have a mouth and an anus, and 
usually ten cirrous arms, which they have the power of 
lashing toward the vential surface, so as to propel them- 
selves, as well as to bring food within their grasp. Repre- 
sentatives of the family are found In most seas, 
comb^ (kdm), n. [< ME. comb, earlier camb, a 
comb, crest (of a cock, a hill, a dike, etc.), also 
honeycomb, < AS. camb, a comb, crest (of a 
helmet, a hat, etc.), also a honeycomb, = OS. 
camb ss MD. kamme, D. kam s= OHG. dumb, 
MHO, kam, kamp, G. kamm =s Icel. kambr = 
Norw. kamb = Sw. Dan. kam, a comb, crest, 
etc. (Dan. and G. also a cam : soo oaml), lit. a 
‘toothed’ implement, s= Gr. a peg, bolt, 

style (orig. tooth t, > yo/M^loc, a gmder-tooth, 
the tooth of a key) ; of. yoj^h yau^v^ai, pi., the 
jaws, =s Skt. iambha s= OBulg. sabu, tooth. See 
oami, a doublet of comfti.] 1, A thin strip of 
wood, metal, bone, ivory, tortoise-shell, etc., 
one or both edges of which are indentuted so 
as to form a series of teeth, or to which teeth 
have been attached ; or several such strips set 
parallel to one another in a frame, as in a cur- 
rycomb. Conibd arc used for arranging the hair in 
drusalng it ; alao, in a great variety of ornamental furiua. 
for keeping women’a hair in place after it is dresaod ; and 
for varloua other purpose*. Those worn In tlie hair are 
often carved and elaborately decorated. 

When you have apparelled your selfe hansomely, combe 
your head softly and easily with an luorle combe; for no- 
thing recreateth the memorie more. 

Babeee Book (E. E. T. S.), p. 240. 
And fair Ligea’s golden comb, 

Wherewith she sits on diamond rocks, 

Sleeking her soft alluring locks. 

Milton, Comus, 1. 880. 
2. Anything resembling a comb in appearance 
or use, especially for mechanical use. spociii- 


lllff'lunufKilv. \t}/ AU Ibunt’iiuuttnny. viic AUAUioi VII naiivti 

a fleece of fiber is taken up and banlened into a bat. 
M. H. Knight, (d) A toothed metal instrument lued liy 
painter* in graining, (e) A tool with teeth of wire used in 
making marbled papers. (/) A steel tool with teeth cor- 
responding to the thread of a screw, used for chasing 
screws or work which Is rotated to a lathe. S. B. Knight, 
(g) A row of sharp brass points connected with one another 
and with the prime conductor of an electrical machine, 
and placed near the revolving plate to carry off the elec- 
tricity generated, (h) In medU—’ 

blade which took the place of a 
the sixteenth century. (<) The dilated and regularly pec- 
tinated inner edge of the middle claw of sundry birds, as 
herons and goatsuckers, (j) A comb-like set of points or 
processes of a tooth. 

It [the pulp-cavity of a toothi may be divided, antero- 
posteriorly, as in notched incisors, and especially in the 
comb-like ones of the flying lemur, where a branch of the 
pulp-cavity ascends each process of Uie comb, 

Mivart, Elem. Anat, p. 275. 
ft) The notched scale of a wire micrometer. S. H. Knight. 
m The window-stool of a casement. Groee. 

8 . The fiesby crest or caruncle mowing. In one 
of several forms, on the head m the domestic 
fowl, and paftioularly developed in the male 
birds: so called from its serrated indentures 


position the caruncle on a fowl’s head, specifi- 
cally —(a) The similar but erectile and variable fleshy and 
vascular colored process growing over each eye of some 
gt^inaceous birds, as ptarmigan and other grouse. (5) 

The top or crest of a wave. 

6 . The pecten or marsupium in the interior of 
a bird’s eye. [Rare.] — 6 . In mining, the divi- 
sion of the mass of a lode into parallol plates, 
or layers of crystaUino material parallol to its 
walls. Some lodes have several such combs, symmet- 
ricaily arranged, so that each comb on one side of the 
center of the mass has its counterpart on the other. Often 
the face of the comb turned toward the center of the 
lode is covered with welt-developed crystals, and where 
the central combs meet a cavity studded with crystals la 
formed. 

7. The projection on the top of the hammer of 

a gun-lock. E. H. Knight . — 8 . The top comer combat (kom'- or kum'bat), n. [After P. co»i- 
of a gun-stock, on which the cheek rests in fir- bat, n., from the verb.] A fight, especially, in 
ing. — 9. A honeycomb. ' . • « - 


Gibbon. 

n. trans. To fight or do battle with ; oppose by 
irce; contend against; resist contentiouely : 
as, to combat an antagonist; to combat argu- 
ments or opinions. 

Such wss the very armour he had on 
When he the ambitious Norway combated. 

Shak., Hamlet, L 1. 

His will did never combat thine. 

And take It prisoner. _ 

Beau, and FI., King and No King, L 8. 
They who would combat general authority with particu- 
lar opinion, must first establish themselves a reputation 
of understanding better than other men. 

Drgden, Pref. to State of Innocence. 
He needs must combat might with might 

Tennyeon, Epilogue. 


They sport abroad, and rovo from homo, 

And leave the cooling hive, and quit the nnflnished comb. 

Addition, tr. ot Virgil’s Georgies, iv. 
comb^ (kom), V. [< comb\ n. The old verb is 
kemh, q. v.] I, trans. 1. To dress with a comb: 
as, to comb one’s hair. 

With a comb ot pearl I would comb my hair. 

And stiU as I cotnb'd I would slug and say, 

“ Who Is it loves mo? who loves not me?’ 

Tennyeon, The Mermaid. 


01*1, n., iruiu mo voi o.j .n. ugui., onirooiBiv, m 

earlier use, between two; in general, a strug- 
gle to resist, overthrow, or conquer: contest; 
engagement; battle. 

About this Time also the Puke of Lancaster was to per- 
form a Combat, ujKm a Cballeiigo with a Prince of Bohe- 
mia. Baker, Chronicles, p. 123. 

My courage try by combat, if thou dar’st 

Shak., 1 Hen. VI., L 2. 
The combat deepens. On, ye bravo, 

■Vl^o nish to glory or the grave ! 

Campbell, Hobeultoden. 


2. To card, as wool; hackle, as fiax. — 3, To si^le combat, a fight between two ; a duel. Bgyn, Con- 
grain with a painter’s comb— oombed-out work, Content, etc. Soo battui. 

a kind of enibnddery In which loops of wool arc cut, aiui COlllbfttablS (kom-bat'a-bl), O. [< combat + 
Uifl threads then comlied out until they are finely sub- .able; = F. combattabU'i'eto.] Capable of being 
divided ; they are then secured to the foundation by gmn. iHuroitoil av fttmcaarl 

- Combed ware, pottery or china decoratod with color combated, aisputed, or owosecl. 
which has liccn ilrawn Into r.lgzag lines or waves liy a Combatant (kom -orkum DO-tant), a. and ii. [< 
process sinillar to that used in the niurbitiig of paper.— F. combatant, iiow combattant, ppr. of CAimbatre, 
To comb one’s hair the wrong way. SocWri. _ _ combattre, corah&t'. see combat, v.] I. a. 1. Con- 
tending; disposed to combat or contend. 

Their valours are not yet so combatant. 

B. Jonium, Magnetick I.ady, IM. 4. 

, 2. In her., same as affronU, but applied only 

Lake des Allemands was combing with the tompest and to ferocious creatures, BUOh as — 
hissing with tho rain. lions. ’ 

G. W. Cable, The Century, XXXV. 92. ...... 

. - r Ai . .. , , ,rr, Iwo rampant lions, face to face, i 

COmb’^ (kom). n. [Also written coomb ; < ME. gu(,i to be combatant. 


Co comb one’s hair the wrong way. Scu fmtri . 

n. intrans. To roll over or break with a white 
foam, as the top of a wave. 

My foe came quite to tlie verge of the fall where tlic 
river began to comb over. 

H. D. Blaekmore, Lurna Doonu, xxxii. 


01110“ vnoiu/, ». L/viBo ' 

*comb (t), \ AS. cumb, a vessel of 
tain capacity (used for liquids), 5 = MLG. kump, 
liG. kump, also kumpen (> G. kump, kumpen) = 
OHO. chumph, MUG. kumph, komph, kumpf, G. 
kumpf, m., a hollow vessel, abasin, bowl, trough, 


Iser.), 1. 


II. n. 1. A person who com- 
bats ; one who engages in battle ; 



stone: see catacomb). < Gr. Kip3o(, a hollow ves- 
sel, oup, basin, Kvplig, a drinking-vessel, cup, 
bowl, boat (see cynibat), = Skt. mmbha, a pot. 
Cf.fjup.] 1. A dry measure of 4 bushels, or naif 
a quarter. [Eng.J — 2. A brewing-vat. [Prov. 
Eni ^ 


an army or a fleet. 

Sound, trumpets ; and set forward, combatant*. 

Shak., Rich. II., 1. 8. 
A combatant is any person directly engaged In carrying 
concerned in the belligerent goveninient, or 


comb®. COomb^ (kom, kOm), «. [Also written hfdo'*. . . . ■ , - ,, 

— 7 ’ / ah classed among non-combatants, unless special n 

combe, ooow/ < ME. *Comb, < AS. a n^ow opposite treatment of them. 


valley, prob. < W. ewm (pron. k 6 m), a hollow 
between two hills, a dale, a dingle. = Com. jg. A. pe 
I, a valley, a dingle, a valley opening down- eiunent 

ar1 T«» o vallxkV IkAfI FkP fawk Aofvinwnr ^ 


armor,^ the up^ht = Ir. eumarjn valley, bed of an estuary. 

. combe = Ih*. comha = It. dial, camha 

also of Celtic ori- 


(^. c^ha), a vallev, appar. also of Celtic ori- 3 , ^ name of tho ruff. Me 
mn. Prob. orig. a ^hollow,’ akm to L. eamts, ruff.-H. In her., a figure 
hollow, Gr. Kbap, a_ cavity, koiao^, hollow, etc. : player standing upon nis g 


Wooleey, Introd. to Inter. Law, 1 128. 
2. A person who contends with another in ar- 
ument or controversy. 

A controversy which long survived the original combat- 
Macaulay. 
Machetes pugnax. See 
ire drawn like a sword- 

I' ' , player standing uponTiis guard. Bailey. 

800 cawl, cape, ml, A more or less comoater (kora'- or kum'WtCr), n. One who 

roundef bowl-shaped hoUow or vaUey inclosed combats, disputes, or contends ; a combatant, 
on all sides but one by steep and m some cases [Rare.] 
perpendicular cliffs. The use of the word is closely ^ 

tlmlWtocertainportlonaof southwestern England and Comba^e or tighten. , SAeruwKf, 

Wales, and to a part of Ireland, especially to county Kerry, COmbative (kom - or kum b^tiv), a. [< oom- 
whero the oombs (there also called corries) are numerous bat + -ire.] Disposed to combat: pugnacious : 
and of great aiie, many of them co^nl^Jakea. showing a disposition to fight, contend, or opi 

We dropped, at pleasure, Into sylvan combe. pose. 

Wordeunrth, Excursion, UL HU fln* combative mamier. Lamb, To V 



oombatiTely 

OOmbatlTely (kom'* or knm'b^tiv-Ii), adv. In 
a combative manner ; pugnaoibusly. 
OOmbatiTeiieBB (kom'- or kum'b^tiv-nes). n. 
The character or quality of being combative ; 
disposition to contend or fight; pugnacity. By 
phranologists the word is used to desimate one 
of the propensities. See ctit under ««renof<wy. 
OOmb>bearer (k6m'bar'''6r), n. [A translation 
of NL. ctenophorum : see ctenonhore.'] A cteno- 
phore ; a comb-jolly ; one of tno Ctenophora. 

Cloiely relnted to Idyia ia plenrobraohia, one of the com- 
moneat of the eomb-bearfr», or Ctenophorae, on the north- 
ern coaat of the United Staiea. Pop. Sei. Mo,, XIII. 821. 

comb-broach (kom'brdch), n. A tooth of a 
comb with which wool is aressed. 

OOmb-bnuh (kOm'brush), n. 1. A brush used 
to clean combs. — 2t. A lady’s-maid, or under 
lady’s-maid. [Eng.] 

The maid who at preaent attended on Sophia waa recom- 
mended by Lady Beiloaton, with whom ahe had lived for 
■ome time, in the capacity of a emnb-bnuk. 

FUUling, Toro Jonea, xvli. 8. 

comb-cap (kdm ' kap), n. In armor, a morion 
with a comb. Thla, like other ateel capa, had com- 
moniy a atuffed or quilted cap worn beneath it to prevent 
direct contact with the head. 

Good eomb«.eapi for their heada, well-lined witli quilted- 
capa. OroM, Military Antlquitloa, I. 126. 

combe, H. See comb^. 

combed (kSmd), a. [< comb^, n., 4- Hav- 

ing a comb or crest. 

And had for hla crcat a cock orsent, 
Combed and wattled gulea. Ijong/ellow. 

OOmbel (kom'bel), ti. In her., same fillet. 
comber i (k6'm6r), n. [< fowbl + -rrl.] 1. 
One who combs ; one whose occupation is the 
combing of wool, etc. — 2. A long curling wave. 

We wore conKratulatliiK ouraelvoa upon gettlnt; off dry, 
when a great eomher liroko fore and aft the boat, and wet 
ua through and through. 

Ji. H, Dana, Jr., Before thn Meat, p. 16.8. 
COmber’H, v. and n. An obsolete form of cum- 
ber. 

comber^ (kom'ber),n. [E. dial. (Cornwall). The 
resemblance to soomh^r is accidental.] 1. The 
Serranus cabrilla, also called mnooth aerranus 
and gaper, a fish of the sea-perch family, about 
a foot long, common on the southern coast of 
England. — 2. A species of wrasse or Lnbrua 
{L. maculatua, var. comber), with a white lateral 
band from the eye to the caudal hu, foiuid on 
the Cornish coast. Also called comber wrasse. 
comberonst, a. An obsolete form of cumbrous. 
comb-frame (kum'fr&m), n. A square wooden 
frame fitted to a beeiiive, in which the bees may 
construct the comb, and by which the comb can 
easily be removed from the hive, 
comb-honey (kom'hun'i), M, Honey in or with 
the comb ; unstrained honey. 

The bulk of thl», however, wo* eont in Jarg either us pure 
extracted honey or au eonib-hone]/ — tliat is, honey buttled 
with portions of broken comb reinainiiiK In it. 

London Timet. 

OOmbinable (kom-bl'n^bl), a. [< combine, v,, 
+ -able ; = F. combinnb'lc, etc.] Capable of com- 
bining or of being combined; suitable for com- 
bining. 

Pleasures are very conWitMble both with busluess and 
study. ChetterfieUi. 

eombinableness (kom-bi'n^bl-nos), n. The 
quality of being coinbinabie ; suitableness for 
combining. [Karo.] 

OOmbinant (kom-bi'nant), ». [< LL. combi- 
nan{t-)s, ppr. of combinare, combine : see com- 
bine, e.] In math., a function of the quanti- 
ties appearing in a given set of functions which 
remains unaltered as well for linear substitu- 
tions impressed upon the variables as for linear 
combinations of tue functions themselves (<kSy/- 
vester, 1853); a covariant which remains unal- 
tered when each quantio is replaced by a linear 
function of all the quantics (Cayley, 18.56). 
COmblnatet (kom'bi-nut), a. [< LL. combina- 
tus, pp. of combinare, combine : see combine, p.] 
Espoused; betrothed. [Kare.] 

There she lost oiioblo and renowned brother; . . . with 
him . . . her luarrlogo-dowry ; with both her emnbinaie 
husband. Shak., M. for M., ill. 1. 

combination (kom-bi-na'shgn), n. [= F. com- 
binaison =s Hp. combinacion ss Pg. combinaeSo 
= It. combinasUme, < ML. combinaHo(n-), < LL. 
combinare, pm combinatus, combine: see com- 
bine, p.] 1. The act of miiting in a whole, or 
the state of being so united; a coming to- 
gether so as to form a group, sum, product, 
etc. ; especially, the union of related parts in 
a complex whole ; as, a combination of wheels 
and springs in a watch ; a combination of ideas ; 
a comMnation of circumstances. 
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All this is but deceit, mere trlllM forg’d 
By eombination to defeat the prooets 
Of Justice. Jfeau. and FI., Laws of Candy, v. 1. 

2. The whole or complex thus formed; the 
product of combining: as, a soft combination 
of stops in organ-playing. 

It is this glorious pile of mountains which gives to 
Granada that eombination of delights so rare in a Huuth- 
eni city. Irving, Alhambra, p. 121. 

Specifically — 3. Tho imion or association of 
two or more persons or parties for the attain- 
ment of some common end ; a league: as, apo- 
litical or a criminal combination; success is 
possible only through combinaHon. 

Tlio Indians and they . . . by a generall combination in 
one <lay plotted to siilniurt tho whole Colony. 

quoted in Capt. John Smith' t True Travels, II. 70. 
4. In chem., chemical union ; tho production of 
a chemical compound. — 6. In math., the union 
of a number of individuals in different groups, 
each containing a certain number of the in- 
dividuals. Tlnui, the nuinlier of combinations of four 
figures taking two together is six (12, 18, 14, 28, 24, 84).-- 
Aggrcgatc combination. See aggregate.— Ohcmloal 
combination, see cAsmteaf.— Combination borders, 

In printing, tyiies of ornamental designs, of varied char- 
acter, intendeil to lie combined or com]>oscd so ss to form 
a complete <lesign on a larger scale.— Combination look. 
See lock.— Combination pedal, in or//a»»s, a pedal which 
draws or retires several stops at once. It is tingle-acting 
when Itonly operates to add m or to subtract from tlie stops 
already drawn, and double-acting when it both adds to 
ami siibtraets from tlie stops alrcaiiy drawn, so as always 
to produce a given ruiniiinatloii.— Combination Plane, 
a plane having a guide which can I>e changed from one 
side to the other, or adjusted vertically, as required by 
the nature of the work.— Combinatlon-room, in tho 
University of Cambridge, a room adjoining the hall, into 
which tile fellows witlidraw after dinner, fur wine, dessert, 
and Gonversattoii.— Comlfinatton tone. Same as com- 
binational tone (which see, under tottA. - Commutative 
combination, see commutative.— Oonneciattve com- 
bination, in chem., a term applied to tlie chemical pro- 
cess by which a series of cumpoiinds are formed from 
one another. Thus, by an addition of soda to dtliydru- 
gen sodium phosphate, dtsodlum hydrogen phosphate is 
formed, and by further addition of soda to this compound 
trlsudium phospliato is produced. In each case one atom 
of basic Itydrogun is replaced by the alkali.— Heat Of 
combination, see Aenf.— Laws of obemioal com- 
bination, the laws which regiilate the union of substances 
l)y chemical afltnity. See chemical and equivalent. Syn. 

3, Party. Faction, etc. (see eabaP), alllanoe, league, set, 
cll(|ue, coalition, conspiracy, confederation. 

combinational (kum-bi-na'shon-al), a. [< com- 
bination + -al.] Of or pertaining to a combi- 
nation or to the act of combining ; having the 
quality of combining.— Combinational tone. See 

combinative (kom-bi'na-tiv), a. [< combinate 
+ -ive.) Tending to ’combine: uniting: in 
math., applied to a covariant which is equally 
a covanant wlien for any of the quantics is 
substituted a linear function of them. Also 
combinatory. 

combinatorial (kom-bi-na-to'ri-al), a. [< com- 
binatory + -o/.] Concerned withi’eombinations. 
— Combinatorial analysis, in math., a method of treat- 
ing problems in the calculiis by reducing them to problems 
In comi>inations.— Combinatorial m8iibeinatlolan,»no 
who bus a preferoiK'u fur the combinatorial analysis. 

combinatory (kom-bi'na-to-ri), a, [< com- 
binate + -ory; == F. contbinntoire,'\ 8arao as 
emnfriwa Wi’c.— Combinatory Imagination, tiiat sort 
of fancy which brings Into relation ul)Jects experienced 
Independently. 

combine (kom-bin'h t’. ; pret. and pp. combined, 
npr. combining. [< ME. combinen = F. com- 
oiner = 8p. Pjc- combinar = It. combinare, < LL. 
cowhinorc, unite, join (two things together), < L. 
com-, together, -i- bini, two bpr two: see binary. 
I, trans. To associate, unite, or join into a 
whole ; connect closely together. 

Tliey rejoice 

Eacli with their kind, lion witli lioness ; 

So fitly tiiem in pairs thou hast combined. 

MUton, P. L., vlll. 894. 

Thousands of people who perliaps agree only on a single 
point can combine their energies fur the purpose of car- 
rying that single point. 

Macaulay, Gladstone in (^urch and State. 

We cannot reduce the world of experience to a web of 
relations in which nothing is related, as It would be If 
everything were erased from It widch we cannot refer to 
the action of a comMning Intelligence. 

T. II. Given, Prolegomena to Etliics, ( 42. 
= 8yn . To mix, compound, blend. 

n. intrans. 1. To unite; coalesce: as, hon- 
or and policy combine to justify the measure. 

Alt experience eombinet to testify against tbe stability 
and working power of “ haxy ” and aniorphotts creeds. 

II. N. fheenham, Short Studies, p. 822. 

Specifically — 2. To unite in friendsliip or al- 
liance for the attainment of some common end ; 
league together; join forces; associate; cooper- 
ate : followed by with. 


oombnrfftt 

He that loves God's sbode, and to oombint . 

With saints on earth, shall one day with them shine. 

6. Herbert, Church Porch, st. 73. 

You with your foes eomMne. Dryden, Aurengsebe. 
3. To unite By affinity or chemical attraction: 
as,- two substances which will not combine of 
themselves may be made to combine by the 
intervention of a third. 

One of the most important laws in chemistry is known 
as the law of combining proportions. 

W. L. Carpenter, Energy in Nature (let ed.), p. 67. 

combine (kqm-bln'), n. [< combine, e.] A com- 
bination or agreement; especially, asecret com- 
bination for the purpose of committing fraud ; 
a conspiracy, [Colloq. and recent; first pub- 
licly used in the trial of an alderman for brib- 
ery in New York in 1886.] 

lie believes . . . that trusts, pools, eotiMnci, aud the 
like, arc the unconscious agencies of socialism. 

Harper' t Mag., LXXVI. 802. 

combined (kom-bind'), p. a. [^p. of combine, 
t’.] Relatod"a8 parts of a combination ; united 
closely; associated; leagued; confederated; 
banded. 

For insuring the general safety combined action of the 
whole horde or tribe was necessary. 

H. Spencer, Prin. of SocioL, I 491. 

combinedly (kpm-bi'ned-li), adv. In a com- 
bined manner ; 'in a state of combination ; unit- 
edly; jointly. 

Tho tiesli, the world, the devil, ail combinedly are so 
many fierce adversaries. Barrow, Sermons, II. 30 (Ord MS.). 

combinementt (kom-bin'ment), n. [< coiHbino 
+ -ment.] Combination, 

Having no firm combinementt to chayne tliom together 
in their publique dangers, they lay loose to the advan- 
tage of the common enemy. Daniel, Hist. Eng., p. 2. 

combiner (kpm-bi'n6r), n. One who or that 
which combines. 

This BO excellent combiner of all virtues— lumilllty. 

IF. Montague, Devoute Essays, 11. 186. 

combing (ko'ming), n. [Verbal n. of combi-, 
r.] 1. Tno act of using a comb, — 2. The pro- 
cess of carding wool. See card‘d, v. t., aud card- 
ing-machinc. — 3. The process of hackling flax. 
— 4. Graining on wood. — 6. That which is re- 
moved by combing or carding: generally in 
the plural: as, tho combings ot wool or hair.— 
6f. Hair combed over a bald part of tlio head. 
Artif. Handsomeness . — 7. 8ame as coaming. 

combing-machine (ko'ming-ma-shSu^), n. A 
machine for carding -wool. See carding-ma- 
chinc. 

comb-jelly (kom'jeFi), n. A comb-bearer or 
ctenophore ; one of the Ctenophora. 

combless (kom'les), a. [< + -less.] 

Without a comb or crest : as, “ a comhlcss cook," 
Shak., T, of tho 8., ii. 1. 

comb-paper (k6m'pa*p6r), M. Marbled paper 
ill which the design or decoration is most large- 
ly produced by the use of the comb. 

comb-pot (koin'pot), w. A stove used to warm 
the comiis employed in preparing long-stapled 
wool for worsted . it conslste of a flat iron jdatc heated 
liy tire or steam, with a siniilar plate above It, tlio space 
Iietwocn the two lioing s\itndcnt to admit the teeth of a 
comb. 

comb-rat (kom'rat), «. A book-name of the 
species of the genus Ctenodactylus. 

OombretaceSB (kom-br^tft'se-e), n. pi. [NL., 
< Combretum + -aoeor.j An order of shrubby 
or arborescent polypetalous exogens, allied to 
the Myrtacea;, and including about 250 species, 
natives of the tropics. All possess astringent prop- 
erties, which arc frci{Ucutly utilized in tanning ; a few are 
enltlvatud for ornament, and others arc flue timber-trees. 
The principal genera are Terminalia and Combretum. 

combretaceous (kom-bre-ta'shius), a. In hot., 
belonging to or resembling the order Combre- 
taccai. 

Oombretum (kom-bro'tum), n. [NL., < L. com- 
bretum (Pliny), akind of nish : origin unknown. ] 
A large tropical genus of plants of the order 
Combretacew, chiefly shrubs. Various species fur- 
nish tanning and dyeing materials, and some are culti- 
vated in greenhouses for their handsome flowers. 

comb-aaw (kom'sfi), n. a hand-saw used in 
cutting combs, it has two blades, one lor cutting, 
the other to enter tho kerf and serve os n spacing-gage to 
determine the distance for the next cut. In certain ma- 
chine-work circular saws are used, having on intermit- 
tent longitudinal motion equal to the spacing-distance of 
the teeth. 

comburgesB (kom-bSr'jos), n. [b= F. embour- 
geois, < ML. comburgensis, a fellow-burgess: 
see com- and burgess.'] A feilow-burgess : a term 
formerly used in England of one who was a 
member or an inhabiwit of the same borough 
with another, particularly of a member of Par- 



liaxnent who wm » resident of the borough he 
represented. 

The etotutee o( Henry JV. and V. enforced residence as 
a requisite for electors and elected alike, and tltat of 
Jlenry VL prescribed that the quallflcatlon of both must 
lie within the shire. The same rule applied to the bor- 
oughs. And It was for the most part strictly observed ; 
the members were generally “ co-oitizens " or eom-burge*$»». 

SttM)*, Coiut HUt, { 423. 

combusfet (kgm-bnst' )t a. [< ME. combust = 8p. 
It. comhusto, < L. combustus. pp. o£ comburere, 
bum up, consum^ < com- (intensive) + *burere, 
perhaps akin to wt. yprush, bum ; otherwise 
explained as < comb- for com- + urere, bum, = 
Gr. abeiv, kindle, = Sfct. ■^ush, bum ; see aurora, 
adust^, easfi.] 1. Burnt. 

Combust materes and coagulate. 

^ Chauoer, Prol. to Canon’s Yeoman's Tale, 1. 268. 
Henoe — 2. In astron., so near the sun as to be 
obscured by it, or not more than 8^° from it. 
And If I hadde, 0 Venus ful of myrthe, 

Aspectes badde of Mars or of Satume, 

Or thou combust or let were in my byrthe. 

Chaucer, Trollus, Ul. 717. 

Who can discern those planets that are oft Combust t 
itaton, Areopagltlca, p. 43. 

combust (kgm-bust'), «. *. [Formed from com- 
bustible, comibustion. Cf. combust, a.] To inflame 
with excitement and agitation. 

All Germany was combusted with great troubles. 

Time's Storehouse, p. 261 (Ord MS.). 

combustibility (kom-bus-ti-bil'j-ti), n. Same 
as oombustibl^ss. 

combustible (kQm-bus'ti-bl), a. andn. [< F. 
combustible st Sp. combustible = Pg. combustwel 
= It. combustibile, < L. combustus, pp. of combu- 
rere,bumup: see oomhus,^ a.] La. 1. Capable 
of taking fire and burning: capable of undergo- 
ing combustion : as. wood and coal are combus- 
ti^. Hence— 2. Easily excited ; fiery; irasci- 
ble ; inflammable : said of persons. 

Arnold was a combustible character. 

Irving, Life of Washington, 
n. n. A substance that will take fire and 
bum: as, wood and coal are combustibles; the 
building was full of combustibles. Bee combus- 
Uon. 

combustibleness (kom-bus'ti-bl-nes), n. The 
property of being combustible; capabilitv of 
Duraing or of being burned. Also combustibility, 

combunion (kom-bus'chou), «. [< F. combus- 
tion s Bp. combmUonssFig. combustdo = It. com- 
buatione, < LL. combu8tio{n-), < L. combustus, pp. 
oi comburere, burn up: see combust, a.] 1. The 
action of fire on inflammable materials ; the act 
orpr< 

Uonlsaprot — 

union of the oxyguu of the air, which is the aupjxirter of coi.-i 
bustlon, with any material which Is capable of oxidation — 
that is, combustible. It results In the formation of oxygen 
compounds, some or all of which may bu gaseous and there- 
fore In visible, and ill tlie liberation of energy, wlilch is made 
evident by a rise of temperature and often by flame or in- 
candescence. The woiglit of the products of combustion 

Is always prr '--' ’ ‘ ' *' 

burned subs 

■»g. The eu— ,, 

/hlcli would be required to separate the oxygen again from 
its comtiinatlous. lu common life oxygen Is the sole sup- 
porter of combustion. In the laboratory iodine, chlorln, 
and some other substances also perform a similar ofllce In 
certain coses. The term combustum has also been applied 
to slow processes of oxidation not attended )>y high tem- 


-IS the combustion in 

- -- ceps up the animal heat, and the slow 

decomposition of animal and vegetable matter in tlie air. 
See erenuteausie. 

The compression of air renders the combustion of gase- 
ous matter less perfect, and, . . . within certain limits at 
least, the more rarefied the atmosphere In which flame 
burns, the more complete its combustion. 

S. Frankland, Exper. in Chem., p. 901. 

Any chemical action whatsoever, if iU energy rise siiffl- 
clently high, may produce the phenomenon of combustion, 
by heating the body to such an extent that It becomes 
luminous. Foumes. 

2t. Tumult; violent agitation with hurry and 
noise; inflammatory excitement; confusion; 
uproar. 

These cruel wars . . . brought all England Into an hor- 
rible combustion, Jlalsigh. 

I found Mrs. Vanhorarigh all in combustion, squabbling 
with her rogue of a landlord. 

Sroift, Journal to Stella, Letter 28. 
8. In astrol., the state of being combust. 

Combustion . — The being within 8' 80' of the O, which 
is said to bora up those planets near him, so Uiat they 
lose their power. It Is always an evil testimony. 

W. Lilly, Introd. to Astrology, App., p. 889. 


of rags, wool, or cotton soaked with oil, wm >u uhhwo m 
wet cooL In the first case It Is caused by the rapid spon- 
taneous oxidation of oil, which raises the temperature suf- 
floiently to make it burst into flame ; in the second i 
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ebnilar repid oxidation of the sulphur of pyrites oontoinod 
In coal causes an increase of heat sofflolent finally to ig- 
nite the coal. Seejfomc. 

combustionflt, combnstaoxuit (kQm-bus'chus, 
^-us), a. [meg. < combust, a., + -ious, -u-ous.j 
Combustible; inflammable. 

Subject and servile to all discontents, 

As ciry combustious matter is to ttre. 

ShaJe., Venus and Adonis, 1. 1102. 

COmbUBtive (kom-bus'tlv), a. [< combust, a., 
+ -»w.] 1. Pertaining to or of tho nature of 
combustion. 

The alculiol has become acetic acid by tho eombustivc 
action of tlie mycoderm. 

Lady Clattd Hamilton, tr. of Life of Pasteur, p. 79. 
2t. Disposed to take fire; combustible. Jfp. 
Oauden, 

combnatuoust, a. See combustious. 

come (kum), V . ; pret. came, pp, ctme, ppr. com- 
ing. [Early mod. E. also cum (ppr. also cam- 
ming, (summing, pret. often come, com) ; < ME. 
cumcn, comen (pret. earn, com, cum, pi. comcn, 
eumen (> mod. mal. come, prot.), pp. cumen, co- 
men), < AS. cuman (ONortn. euma, eyma, come, 
cwome), contr. of *cwiman (pret. com, ewom, 
pi. eomon, cwomon, for "ctcam, pi. *cu)dmon, 
pp. cumen), ss OS. kuman sc OFries. kuma, ko- 
ma, mod. Fries, kommen = MD. D. komen = 
MLG. LG. komen s= OHG. quema^ chuseman, 
coman, choman, cuman, kuman, MHG. chomen, 
komen, kuman, G. kommen = Icel. koma = Sw. 
komma = Dan. komme =s Goth, kwiman (pret. 
kwam, pi. kwemum, otc., pp. kwumans), come, 

L. ven-tre (for *gvem-ire) (> F. Pr. Bp. vonir = 
Pg. vir s= It. venire), come, ss: Umbrian = Os- 

can ben- ss Gr. jialv-eiv (tor *pdtjeivtoT * yFutjeiv) = 
OPers. ■^gam,jam = Zend y^gam = Skt. (lam, 
go. A very prolific root: from tho E. word are 
derived comely, become, becoming, etc., income, 
oncome, outcome, etc. ; from the L., advene, con- 
vene, pretene, supervene, convenient, advent, con- 
vent, event, invent, prevent, advisnture, conventicle, 
venture^ otc. ; from the Gr., base^.basis, bema, 
anabasis, eatahasis, acrobat, etc.] I, intrans. 1. 
Primarily, to move with the purpose of reach- 
ing, or so as to reach, a more or less definite 
point, usually a point at which the speaker is, 
was, or is to be at the time spoken of, or at 
which he is present in thought or imagination ; 
to move to, toward, or with the speaker, or to- 
ward the place present to his thought; advance 
nearer in any manner, and from any distance ; 
draw nigh ; approach : as, he comes this way ; 
he is coming; eome over and help us. 

Cum to me, mi leofmon. Ancren Jiiwle, p. 98. 

And than he »ente for the kyngo, and ho cowte, and 
brought Mcrlyii ; and so thel evms ridyiigu to the ubl>uy, 
and horde niessc. Merlin (E. £. T. H.), 1. 62. 

A Myle from Klom Jordan, te the Ryvero of Jaitothc, 
the whiche Jacob passed over, whan he earn fro Me»o- 
potayme. MamievUle, Travel*, p. 108. 

Co7nes me to the Court one Polemon, nil honest plaine 
man of the country. 

Puttenham, Arte of Eng. Pocsle, p. 112. 

When we had seen every thing, I wa« de»irons of return- 
ing, tho’ our conductors were for staying, and taking some 
refreshment ; liiit when tlioy saw tlie people coining about 
us, they changed their sentiroeiits, and we iiioimted our 
horses. Pofocke, Description of tlic East, II. 1. 4«. 

The Lord (lod will come with a strong hand. Isa, xl. 10. 
And eome he slow, or come lie fast. 

It Is but death who comes at last. 

Scott, Marmion, H. 80. 

Our royal word upon It, 

He comes back safe. Tennyson, Princess, v. 
[Formerly come might be followed by an Inflnitlvc ex- 
pressing tlie motion ill a more particular manner. 

There com go a lito child. 

Life ((fSt. Cuthbert, quoted In Warton’s Hist Eug.^P^try, 

2. To arrive by movement, or in course of pro- 
gression, either in space or in time ; used (a) ab- 
solutely, or (i») with to, on, into, etc., before the 
point or state reached (equivalent to reach, ar- 
rive at), or (c) followed by an infinitive denot- 
ing the purpose or object of the movement or 
arrival: as, he came to the city yesterday; two 
miles further on you will eome to a deep river; 
he has come to want; the imdertaking came to 
grief ; I will come to see you soon ; we now come 
to consider (or to the consideration of) the last 
point. 

That he was eumen that broht us Ilht. 

Metrical Homilies, p. 98. 


All t1 


Job xlv. 1 


change oo 

Ye shall not see me. nntil the time come when ye shall 
•oy. Blessed is he that eometh In the name of the Lord. 

Luke xili. 36. 

I am glad yon ore com* oo safe from Swisserluid to Paris. 

HoweU, Letten, I. vl. 16. 


We eome In on hour and a half to an old way out with 
great labour over a Bocky Precipice, and In one hour more 
we arrived at Beer. 

MaundreU, Aleppo to Jerusalem, p. 04. 

In the Evening Captain Minchln and Mr. Ricliards and 
his Wife came aboard, having staid one night at the Fort ; 
and told me all that had happened to them ashore. 

bampier. Voyages, II. 1. 177. 

I perceive, by the book In my hand, that I am con- 
demned to die, and after that to eome to judgment. 

Bunyan, Pilgrim's Progress, p. 84. 
[In tills use the sign of the infinitive is occasionally omit- 
ted. 

The Hyroanian deserts ... ore os throughfores now 

For princes to eome view fair Portia. 

Shot., M, of V., 11, 7.1 


3. To move into view; appear; become per- 
ceptible or observable; begin to exist or he 
present ; show or put forth : as, the light comes 
and goes. 

Homer is eonun and winter gon. 

Old Sng. Miscellany, p. 197. 
Specifically — 4. To sprout or spring up; acro- 
spire : as, the wheat is beginning to come. [In 
this use also found spelled comb. Compare 
cowifli, n., 2, 3, and coming, n., 3.] 

[The barley] vpoii the cleane floore on a round heape, 
restuth so vntiU it lie readle to shoote at the roote end, 
which maltsters call coining. When it beginneth there- 
fore to slioot in this mauer, they sale it Is come, and then 
forthwith they spread It abroad, first thlcku and then 
thinner and thinner vpon tho said floore, as It eommeth. 

W. Harrison, Desorlp. of England. 
It Is reported that if you lay a good stock of kernels of 
grapOB about the root of a vine it will make the vine corns 
earllor and prosper better. Bacon, Nat. Hist. 

6. To result, (a) To appear as the result or conse- 
quence of some act, practice, or operation : used cither 
absolutely or with by ot t\f : as, the butter comes lu the 
churn ; that comes <yf your carelessness. 

Usefulness comes by labour, wit by ease. 0. Herbert. 
This comes qf judging by the eye. Sir R. L' Estrange. 
Why sure she won't pretend to remember what she’s 
ordered not ! — ay, this comes of her reading 1 

Sheridan, Tlio Rivals, I. 2. 
One distinctive tenet . . . affirms that Brahmanism does 
not properly come by caste or descent, but by learning and 
devotional exercises. 

Lyall, quoted in W. E. Hearn’s Aryan Household, p. 818. 
(6) To be equal or equivalent in result or eflTcct when 
taken together or lu sura ; with to ; as, the taxes come to 
a large sum ; the total oomes to 181,000 ; it comes to the 
same thing. 

6. To happen; befall; ocour; take place. 

Another with his finger and his thumb, 

Cried, “ Via I we will do’t, eome what will eome." 

Shak., L. L. L., v. 2. 
All things come alike to all. Eccl. ix. 2. 

Ho comes it, lady, you have been mistook. 

Shak., T. N., v. 1. 

7. To become ; happen to be ; chance to be. 

So came I a widow. Shak., 2 Hen. IV., 11. 8. 

How came my man in the stocks? Shak., Lear, 11. 4. 
How came yon and Mr. Surface so confidential ? 

Sheridan, School tor Scandal, 1. 1. 

8t, To be becoming. 

“Ne wep iiogt," ho sedo, “louo sono. vor yt no comth 
nost to the." Rob. of Qloueester, p. 420. 

9. In tho imperative, interjoctionally (often 
strengthened by repetition or by the addition 
of other emphatic words) : (a) Move alon^, or 
take a hand (with me, or the person speaking) ; 
unite in going or acting : as, come, come, let us 
be going! 

This Is the heir ; cnm«, let ns kill him. Mat. xxi. 88. 
Come I said he to me, let us go a little way up the Fore- 
shrouds ; it may be that may make the Ship wear ; for I 
have been doing It before now. 

Dampier, Voyages, II. ill. 64. 
(6) Attend; give heed; take notice; come to 
tho point : used to urge attention to what is to 
bo said, or to the subject in hand. 

Come, give me your promise to love, and to marry her 
directly. Sheridan, Tlie Rivals, 11. 1. 


Corns, « 

Corns now, and let us reason together, saith the I/>rd. 

Isa. 1. 18. 

" Come, I say," he remonstrated, “ you are taking tho 
thing too much to heart." W. Black. 

10. To overflow. [Prov. Eng.]— (In the collo- 
nutal phrases come Friday, eome CandTeroas, for next Fri- 
day, next Candlemas, come is an imperative used condi- 
tionally : thus, let Friday come — that is, If or when Fri- 
day comes. Certain of the compound tenses of this verb 
were once regularly and ore still frequently formed with 
tho verb be Instead of have. See 6ei , 6 (e). Come, with an 
adverb or a preposition, enters Into a groat number of 
expressions, some highly Idiomatic and requiring separate 
definition, and others which retain more uliviousiy the 
meaningof their elements. Ilicprinrlpal Idiomatic phrases 
ore here given.]— Oomo onl (a) Come along; Join me In 
going. 

" Childe, corns on with me, 

God hose herde thl prayer." 

Politieal Poems, etc. (ed. FnmivallX p. 99. 



<b) Approach ; come at me : uied lii deflanoe or as a ohal- 
Icnffe: as, come on I am not afraid nt you. 

Oom* your ways, come alons; come hither. Shak. - 
Ottt and come acaln. »eo <■««.— To come (an luflnitive 
oualttylnu precodlng noun), to appear or arrive In the fu- 
ture : as, nu was thinklnit of danuers to cooie. 

The prophetic soul 

Of the wide world dreamlnj? on tlilnits In come. 

Shak., .Sonnets, evil. 
To come about. («) To Imnpen ; fall out ; conn; to pass ; 
arrive ; as, how did these thltiKs come about > (b) To turn ; 
change ; come round ; as, the wiml will come about from 
west to east ; the ship came about. 

On lietter thoughts ami my urged reasons. 

They are come about and won to the true side. 

H. Joneon, Oatlllne, Iv. 4 . 

If yon were just to let the servants forgot to bring her 
dinner for throe or four days, you can't conceive how she'd 
corns afuiHt. Sheridan, The Rivals, 1. 2. 

To come aorou. bee across. — To come amiss. Bee 
amiss. — To come and go, to advance and retire; move 
laick and forth ; alternate ; appear and disappear. 

Also for worldly goods they come amf go, as things not 
lung proprietary to any laxly. 

Puttenham, Arte of Eng. Poesle, p. HH. 
Tile colour of the king doth come and go 
Between his purixise an<l his conscience. 

Shak., K. John, Iv. 2. 

O tie I 111 swear her colour is natural : I have seen It 
come and go. Sheridan, Bchool for Bcaiidsl, II. 2. 

To oome around. Bee fo come round, below.— To come 
at. to reach ; arrive within reach of ; gain ; come so near as 
* ‘o take or possess ; attain : as, we prise those 

* ■ ‘ ■ a true kiiow- 


to M able t( , 

most who are hardest to come at ; to come ai 
lodge of ourselves. 


How could a Physician tell the Vertno of that Simple, 
unless he could come at It, to apply It? 

Seldea, Table-Talk, p. 39. 

The Books . . . were lockt up lii WIruil casus, not to be 
corns at without particular loavu. 

Lister, Juuniey to Paris, p. I8‘2. 
To oome away, (a) Naut.. to twain to move or yield : 
said of the anchor or anything that Is being hauled, (b) 
To part or separate ; broak off: as, the brancli came away 
111 niy hands, (e) To germinate or sjirout; come mi: ns, 
the wheat It coming away very well. [Eng.] — To OOme 
by. (a) To pats near. 

The Duke thus syttyngo, the sayde plrolccssyon come, by 
hym, and byganne to passe by aboute .vlj. of the cloke. 

Sir S. Ouylfotde, Pylgryninge, p, 0. 
<b) To obtain ; gain ; acquire. 

I, as I ncucr desired the title, so liaiie I nogluotcd the 
meanea to come by It. Sir /’. Sidney, Apol. for Poctrlo. 

In Hyinoniacull purchases ho thinks Ills Boulc giws in the 
bargaliie, and Is Uiutti to come by promulluii so deure. 

liy. Jtiarle, Micru-cosmugrapliiu, A (Iraiie Dluliic. 

Examine how you came by all your stale. 

l>rydcH, Aurciigzebe. 

To oome down, (a) I.lterally^ to descend. 

In cumynye doun fro tlio Mount of Olyvctc, is the place 
where oui'c Lord wepte upon Jeriisalein. 

Mamlecille, Travels, p, 97. 

Wo eatne down into the valley to the bud of the brook 
Kedron, which Is but a few juices over, oiid hi many jmrts 
the valley Itself Is no wider. 

Pocoeke, Description of tlio East, 11. 1. 21. 
(6) To he transmitted. 

The fact and clrciimsUnces of Darius’s voyage are come 
dottm to us, and by these very some tiiuiins. 

liruce, .Source of the Nile, 1. 456. 
(c) Figuratively, hi be humbled or abused : us, his pride 
must come down. 

Your prliicljiulltles sliull come down. Jcr. xlli. IS. 


- that Is. h 


nwa| from the I 


Since this now preaching hath come in. there hath lieen 
much sedition. Latimer, Sermon fa«(. Edw. VI., 15fi0. 

It {the fruit of the date) is esteem'd of a hot nature, and, 
as it emnes in during the winter, being ri|>e in November, 
providence seems to have design'd it as a warm food, dur- 
ing the cold season, to comfort the stomach. 

Poeoeke, Description of the Bast, 1. 206. 

Silken garments did not come in till late. 

Arbuthtwt, Anc. Coins, 
(d) To enter as an Ingredient or part of a compound thing. 

A generous contempt of that In which too many men 
place their hupphiess must come in to helj^ten his char- 
acter. Bp. Attsrbury. 

If the low is too mild, private vengeance comes in. 

Emerson, Compensation. 
(#) To accrue from cultivation, an industry, or otherwise, 
as profit ; Bs, It the corn comes in well, we shall have a 
supply without importation ; the crops came in light. 
.Sweet hearts, wo shall bo rich ere wo depart, 

If fairings come thus plentifully sn. 

Shak., L. L. L., v. 2. 
(./) To calve ; foal ; said of cows and mares. (17. S.] — To 
oome In oUpplns-tlme. Bee eUpping-time.— To oome 
In for, to arrive hi time to take ; be In the way of obtain- 
ing ; get ; unite with others In getting a share or part of. 

Let God bo honoured as he ought to be, let Religion 
come in /or Its share among all the things which deserve 
eiionursgemeiit. StUling/tsst, Sermons, I, vll. 

Tlio rest came in for subsidies. Swift. 

They come in for their share of jiolltlcal guilt. Addison. 
To oome into, (a) To join with ; bring help to ; also, and 
more generally, to agree to ; comply with ; give in one's 
adhesion to ; unite with others in adopting : as, to come 
into a measure or scheme. 

Ready to come in to everything that Is done tor the pulx 
lick good. Bp. Attsrbury. 

(b) To acquire by iiihorltanoe or bequest ; as, to come into 
an esute.— To oomo into ono’s head, to occur to one's 
mind accidentally. 

Dear Dick, howe’er It eomes into his head, 

Itclievos as firmly as ho does his Creed, 

That you and I, Sir, are extremely great. 

Prior, To Mr. Harley. 
To come In unto, to lie carnally with. Uen. xxxviil. 16. 
—To oome In with, to join in suddenly with ; break In 
with : Interrupt by iiieiiiis of : as, he came in with a laugh. 
— To oome near or nigh, to approach In place ; hence, 
metaphorically, to ajijiroauh In quality or degree ; offer 
or bear coiiiiiarison with ; ritscmble. 

Nothing ancient or modern seems to come near It. 

Sir W. Temple. 

To come of. (a) To Issue from ; proceed from, as a de- 
sccMilaiit. 

A<tam and ntlc that comen of him. 

Mandevitle, Travels, p. 12. 


» for (something), to hold hii 
it) ; depend upon him for (It). 


Shak., Lear, tv. 1. 
him liable or 


Purchae, I*ilgriiuagc, p. 44. 
e my mother came. 

Dryden, -Elicld. 


pounce njMiii; treat with severity; take 

soundly ; make a violent attack ujion. 

The Abbey of Qlastoiibury, on which Henry VIII., in the 
language of our day, came down so lioavily. 

//. James, Jr., Trans. Sketches, p. 51. 
To oome down with, to jmy over; lay down, os In pay- 
ment {(^ollotj. I 

Little did he foreaee, when lie said, " All is but dust !" 
how s<xm he would come doicn tcith bis own. Dickens. 

10 down with the du 

(.Slnng.l— Tooomehlghorlow, . . 

cost much or little. -Tooomohomo. (a) 'I'n move toward 
or roach one's home or dwelling Jilaco. (h) Saul. : (1) To 
drag or sllpthroiigb the ground : said of an anchor in heav- 
ing up. (2) To reach the place Intended, os a sail in hoist- 
ing. etc. (c) 'To go to the heart or the focllngs ; touch the 
feelings, interest, sympathies, or reason : with to : as, his 
apjieal nimc home to all. 

Come home to men's business and bosoms. 

Itacon, Ded. of Essays (cii. 1625). 
To oome In. (a) To enter, ns into an Inclosure or a jKirt ; 
moke an entrance ; njiiK-ar, as ii|>on a scene. 

I may recall the well-known fact that in geological trea- 
tUcs, publlslicd not many years ago, niaiiiiiials were always 
sjioken of as bavlngabniptly come in nt the coiniucnccincnt 
of the tertiary scries. Dancin, Origin of SjMcies, p. 28». 
(6) To submit to hurras ; yield. 

If Uic arch-rebel Tyrone . . . should offer to come in, 
Spenser, State of Ireland. 

Many CIttics which till that time would not licnd, gave 
Hostages, admitted Uariisons, and came in voluntarily. 

JUillon, Hist. Eng., 11. 
(c) To apjiear ; begin to bo. or be found or observed ; espe- 
cially, be brought into use. 


Aaliur.qf whom eatne the A 
0/ Triam’s royal r 
(6) To result from. 

There can no falsehooil come of loving hur. 

JJeait. ami FI., King and No King, III. 1. 
To come of agre, to attain to the age of legal majority. 
•See aye, .3.- To ComO Off. (o) To depart; move or turn 
away ; withdraw ; retreat. 

We might have thought the Jews when they had seen 
the destruction of Jerusnicin would have eome off from 
their obstinacy. StiUingjteet, .Sermons, 1. vill. 

(b) To escape ; get free. 

If they eotne off sofe, enll their dellveranee a miracle. 

Addison, Travels In Italy, 
(e) To eiiicrge from some niidcrtaking or transaction ; 
issue ; get out i>r away : as, to come off with honor or dis- 
grace. 

I know not what danger 1 undergo by this exploit ; 
pray heaven I come well offf 

B. Jonsvn, Every Man In his Humour, Iv, B. 

No man giuos better satisfaction at the first, and comes 
off more with the Klogle of a kind Gentlenmii, till yoii 
know him Ix-tter, and then you know him for nothing. 

lip. Earle, .MIcro-cosmographle, A Coniploinentall Man. 
id) To hapjM-n ; take place : as. the match comes off on 
'Tuesday, (et) To pay over ; settle up. 

Wc hear you are full of crowns ; 

Will you eome off, sir? Massinger. 

(/) I'o leave tliu shore and approach a sliij), as persons In 
n Isrnt ; also, sliiiiinrly, t4) leave a sliij) for the shore or for 
another ship : as, the captain came off in his gig. 

Dampier, 'Voyages, II. 1. 114. 

(gi) Be quick ! hurry up I 

Conte of, and let me rydeii hastily, 

Chaucer, Frior’s Tale, 1. — 
am I sette, and I hast 

who 1(0 the shari>pe penne. 

Palladius, Husbondrle (B. B. X. B.), p. liu. 

, , case (fooling, flattering, chaffliig, or humbugging); 

desist: chiefly In the im|>aratlv«: as, oh, eome off ) (Re- 
cent slang, I’. S.I --T0 come off roundly t, to settle up 
handsomely. 

If he 

In th' old jiutice's suit, whom we robb’d lately. 

Will eome off roundly, we'll set him freotoo. 

MiddUton, Tlie Widow, tv. 2. 

Did Marwood eome off roundly with his wages? 

Shirley, The Wedding, iv. 4. 
To come on. (a) To advance ; make progreM ; thrive ; 
flourish : as, the plants are coming on ; the young man 
eomesott well 111 Ills studies. (&t) To result from ; comeof. 


To 

responsible for (it) ; 

The moment Sir Oliver dies, you know, you would ooin* 
on me for the money. Sheridan, Bchool (or Scandal, ilL 8. 
To oome out. (a) To emerge ; depart 

Chine out of her, my people, that ye be not partakers of 
her sins. Rev. xvill. 4. 

(b) To become public ; appear ; be published ; come to 
knowledge or notice; as, the truth has oome out at last ; 
this book has just corns out. 

The Gazettes eome out but once a week and but few 
people buy them. Lister, Journey to Paris, p. 22. 

To rend them “as they came out " In their evening paper. 

Cotdemporary Rev., LII, 480. 

(c) To express one’s self vigorously ; throw off reserve and 
declare one's self ; make an impression : as, he cams out 
strong. (Colloq.l (<f) To be introduced to general society ; 
in a special sense, in England, to be presented at court : 

as, M(m B came out last season, (e) To appear after 

being clouded or obscured : as, the rain stopped and the 
sun came out. (J) To turn out to bo ; result from calcu- 
lation. 

The weight of the denarius . . . cents# o«f slxty-two 
grains and four-sevenths. Arbuthnot, Anc. Coins. 

To oome out of. (a) To come forth or issue from ; figur- 
atively, to get through with ; come to the end of : as, to 
corns o«l prison ; he has come out iff that affair very 
well. 

Unclean spirits . . . cams out of many that wCre pos- 
sessed with them. Acts vlll. 7. 

(6) To be the Issue or descendant of. 

Kings shall corns out of thee. Gen. xvll. 6, 

To coma out irell or Ul, to result favorably or unfavor- 
ably ; prove to be good or bad, distinct or blurred, etc,, as 
an undertaking, a print, or the like.— To oomo Ottt witb, 
to give publicity to : disclose.— To COmo over. A. With 
oosr as an adverb. In distillation, to rise and pass over, 
as vajMir. 

Tolnene, for example, nearly always eomss over with 
benzine. Pop. Sei. Mo., XXV. 206. 

B. With oesr as a preposition, (o) To pass above or 
across, or from one side to another ; traverse : as, to come 
over a bridge or a road. 

Israel came over this Jordan on dry land. Josh. tv. 22. 
(b) To pass from an opposing jiarty, sid^ or army to that 
one to which the ip^er belongs (o) To get the better 
of ; circumvent ; overcome ; wheedle ; cajole : ns, you won’t 
coins over me in that way. |C'olloq,] 

What a rogue’s this I 
How cunningly he came over us I 

Middleton, Chaste Maid, 11. 2. 
To come round or around. A. with round w around 
as an adverb, (a) To Imjijiun in due course ; be fulfllled ; 
come to pass. 

Farewell, my sorrows, and, niy tears, take truce ; 

My wishes arc come round. 

Fletcher (ami another), Bloody Brother, v, 2. 
"O God be thank'd I" said Alice the nurse, 

"That all comes rouml so just and fair." 

Tennyson, Lady l-'lnre. 
(b) To become favorable or reconciled after opposition or 
hostility : as, on second thought he will forget his anger 
and come round, (c) To recover ; revive, as after fainting ; 
regain one's former state of health. 

B. With rouikf or arouml as a jireposltion. To wheedle, 
or get the better of by whueilUng. 

The governess had come round everybody, 

Thackeray, Vanity Fair, xl. 
To come abort, to fail ; be inadequate. 

To attain 

„ -.r— oftlivet 

All human thoughts ci 

To oome abort of, to fall to reach or accomplish ; attain 
or obtain less than is desired. 

Men generally corns short o/ themselves when they strive 
to out-duo themselves. 

Paeon, Advancement of Loaming, Fref., p. xi. 

All have sinned and come short of the glory of God. 

Rom. lii. -2.S. 

Why, he was afraid that he should coins short qf whither 
he hail a desire to go. Bunyan, IMIgrim's Progress, p. 294. 
To come to. A. with to as an adverb, (ot) To come to 
terms; consent; yield. 

What Is this. If my parson will not corns to/ Swi.i't. 
(5) To recover; come round; revive, esjiecially after faint- 
ing. (e) yaut., to turn the head nearer to the wind : as, 
the ship is coming to. 

When it coins to, the pilot was deceived, and said, Lord 
my eyes n< •- — 


suit 111 : as, to corns to ruin, to good, to luck. 


(A) To Cl 


i. Jonson, Alchemist, 1. 1. 


Thou 'rt like to come tc 
P. Hen. Trust me, I am exceeding weary. 

Poins. Is it come to that ? I had thought weariness durst 
not have attached one ul so high blood. 

Shak., 2 Hen. IV., 11. 2. 
If it corns to prohibiting, there U not ought moire Itkalj 
to bo jiruhiblted then truth itself. 

Milton, Areopagitica, p. 54 

(b) To fall or paw to. 

The other half 

Corns# fo the privy coffer of the state. 

Shak., M. of V„ Iv. 1. 



(«)Ta UMont to: as, ths toxss smm to a large som. 

And now 111 toll thee I have promised him 
As much as marriage tome* to, and I lose 
My honour, U my Don receives the canvas. 

Shirhy, The Brothers, ii. 1. 

<dt) To become; come to be. 


M to a huge wealthy Place, Howell, 

To oomo to anchor (formerly to on anchor), to anchor ; 
bring up at anchor. 

Wefound it an Island of 6. myles in compasse : within a 
league of it we eamc to an anchor, and went on shore tor 
wood and water. 

Quoted in Capt. John Smith's True Travels, 1. 110. 

We came to an anchor in the port of Slbt 

Bniee, tlource of the Nile, I. 803. 
To come to blows. See Motra.— To oome to dose 
anarters. See cIoms.— To come to grief, hand, heel, 
eto. Aee the nouns.— To come to noting, to fail ut- 
terly; give no result; prove of no value: as, our efforts 
came to nothing. 

My going w now to the City was in order to have his Ithe 
chief of the Factory’s] assistance in the Voyage to Cochin- 
china. Champa, or Cambodia, which Captain Weldon had 
contrived for roe ; nor was it his fault that it came to no- 
thing. Dampier, Voyages, II. L 14. 

To come to one’s self, (a) To recover one's senses or 
consciousness ; revive, as from a swoon. 


Bungan, Pilgrim's Progress, p. 189. 
<frl To resume the exercise of right reason after a period 
of folly. 

When he came to himscH, he said. How many hired ser- 
vants of my father's have oread enough and to spare, and I 
perish with hunger t Luke xv. 17. 

To come to pass, to happen ; fall out ; bo brought about. 

Bvt it eorne to peuse, when fortune fled farre from the 
Oreekes and Latlnes, that their towues florished no 
more in traflcko, nor their Vniuersitles in learning, as 
they had done continuing those Monarchies. 

PuUetiham, Arte of Eng. Poesie, p. 7. 

And it shall come to pass, If thou shalt liearken diligently 
unto the voice of the Lonl thy Cod, to observe and to do 
all his commandments which I command thee this day, . 
that the Lord thy God will set thee on high above all the 
nations of the earth. Oeut. xxvlll. 1. 

, that . . 

Shirley, 

To come to the flroQt. See front.— To oome to time, 
to be ready to go on with a ptucilistlc contest when ‘ ‘ time 
is called ; hence, to do wlmt is expected of one ; face dlfil- 
culties; refuse to back out. tCoIloq.] — To oome true, 
to be verlOed.— To come up. (a) To ascend ; rise. 


to) To come forward for discussion or action ; arise, (c) 
To grow ; spring up, as a plant. 

It shall not be pruned, nor digged ; but there shall corns 
up briers and thorns. Isa. v. 0. 

id) Jfaut., same as to corns to. (s) To come into use or 
fashion. 

Since gentlemen came up. Shak., 2 Hen. VI., Iv, 2. 

I had on a gold cable hatband, then new come up, which 
I wore about a murrey French hat 1 had. 

B. Jonson, Every Man out of his Humour, iv. 4. 
To come upon, (a) To happen on ; fall in with ; as, to 
come upon some fiiouds in the park, (bi) To occur to. 

This day it came upon me to write to Joanna Eleonora 
Malane, the noble young woman at Franckfort. 

Penn, I'ravels in Holland, etc. 
(e) To fall upon ; attack or assail. 

They cams upon us in the night. 

And brake my bower and slew my knight. 

Scott, Waverley, Ixiil. 
To come upon tbe town, (at) To make one’s ddbut in 
town society or as a man about town. 

Five-and-twenty years ago the young Earl of Kew came 
upon the toum, which speedily rang with the feats of bis 
lordship. Thackeray, Newconies, x. 

(6) To become a charge upon the public for support, as in 
a poorhouse: as, she was so poor she feared she would 
have to come upon t^stoton. Mso to come uptm the parish. 
—To oome up to, to attain to ; amount to. 

Whose ignorant credulity will not 
Come up to the truth. Shak., W. T., li. 1. 

To come up to tbe mark, soratob, or cbalk, to come 
to some marie or line where one ought to stand, especially 
to the scratch or line from which a race starts ; hence, to 
meet one's engagements ; do what one is onected to do.— 
To oome up Witb. (a) To overtake in following or pur- 
suit. 

We came up with a party of men, who belonged to the 
sheik of Samwata. 

Pocoeke, Description of the East, n. i. 77. 
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Often with an indefinite it. 

In his sleeves, which were long. 

He had twenty.four packs, 

Which was coming t( strong. 

Bret Barte, Flain Language from Truthful James. 
8. Kaut., to slacken: with up: as, to come up 
the tackle-fall. 


Luce, Seamanship, p. 490. 
To come up tbe capstan, to turn the capstan the con- 
trary way, for the purpose of slackening the cable on it. 
come (kum), n. [< ME. come, cume, coming, < 
AB. cyme = 08. kumi = OHG. chumi, chomc, 
quemi, coming, = Icel. koma, kvdma s= Dan. 
hmme; from the verb.} If. Coming; arrival. 
But yee cast at his comme to keenen hym hence, 

Yee shall lose your lond A your life also. 

Alieaunder of Macedoine (£. £, T. 8.), 1. 473. 

2. [Also coom ; pron. dial, kom or kOm.] The 
point of a radicle of malted grain, which, after 
kiln-drying, drops off during the process of 
turning ; in the plural, malt-dust. They form 
an excellent manure. Also called chive. 
come-at-ability (kum-at-^biri-ti), n. [< come- 
aUabU: see -mlity.J, Attoinableness ; accessi- 
bility. Sterne, [(jolloq. and humorous.] 
come-at-able (kum-at'a-bl), a. [< come + at + 
-able.] Capable of being approached or come 
at ; that may be reache^ attained, or prooured. 
[Colloq. and humorous.] 
comedian (kp-mS'di-an), n. [< F. eomidien (= 
8p. Pg. eomediante ==’It. commediante), a come- 
dian. < comddie, comedy. The olassloal term 
for ‘comedian’ was Gr. KuptpMc, L. comcedus, 
or Gr. Kuftucdi, L. comicua: see comic, comedy.] 


1. One who acts or plays parts in a comic 
drama, whether male or female. — 2. An actor 
or player generally. 

The quick comedians 
Extemporolly will stwe us, and present 
Our Alexandrian revets. Shak., A. and C., v. 2. 

An adventurerof versatile parts; sharper; coiner; false 
witness ; sham bail ; dancing master ; buffoon ; poet ; co- 
median. Macaulay, Hist. Eng., vil. 

3. A writer of comedy; a comic dramatist. 
Milton. [Now rare.] 

Scallger wtlleth us to admire Plautus as a comedian. 

Peacham, Of Poetry. 

eomedlc (kp-mS 'dik), o. [< comedy + -ic.] Per- 
taining to or of the nature of comedy. [Rare.] 

Our l)est comedic dramas. Quarterly Btv. 

comedienne (ko-ma-di-en'), n. [F., fern, of 
comidien: see comedian.] An actress who 
plays comedy. 

comedietta (ko-mft-di-et't$), n. [It., dim. of 
commedia, a comedy : see comedy.] A dramatic 
composition of the comic class, but not so 
much elaborated as a regular comedy, and gen- 
erally consisting of one or at most two acts. 

Giving his comedietta or farce os a lever du rideau. 

' The American, VH. 178. 

comediographert(ko-m6-di-og'ra-f6r), n. [< 
Gr. Kufi^toypd^C, a comic writer, < Kufugdia, a 
comedy, + ypadeiv, write.] A writer of come- 
dies. Coles, lin. 

comedo (kom 'e-do), n.; pi. comedones (kom- 


a oouob, a dining-eouoh), both connected wi& 
koItti, a bed, KOtuav, put to sleep, < luiadat, lie 
down, akin to E. home), + <io<cl3f, oontr. vsJdf, 
Boeotian aFvddc, singing, a singer, doni^, contr. 
oiSt/, a song: see (hmus and ode.] 1. That 
branch of the drama which addresses itself pri- 
marily to the sense of the humorous or the ri- 
diculous: opposed to tragedy, which appeals to 
the more serious and profound emotions. See 
drama and tragedy. 

Comedy lacoordingto Aristotle), on the other hand, imi- 
tates actluns of inferior interest (“neither painful nor de- 
structive and carried on by characters whose vices are 
of a ridiculous kind. A. W. Ward, Eng. Dram. Lit., I. 80. 

2. In a restricted sense, a form of the drama 
which is humorous without being broadly or 
grossly comical : distinguished from farce. 

Comedy presents us wltli the ininerfectlons of human 
nature : farce entertains us with whut Is monstrous and 
chimerical ; the one causes laughter in those who can 
judge of men and manners, by the lively representation 
of their folly and corruption ; the other produces the same 
effect in those wlio can judge of neither ; and that only by 
its extravagancies. Dryden, Pref. to Mock Astrologer. 

3. A dramatic composition written in the style 
of comedy ; a comic play or drama. Hence — 

4. A humorous or comic incident or series of 
incidents in real life. 

comelily (kum'li-li), adv. [< ME. comelili, com- 
lyly, comelely ; < comely, a., + -hfi.] In a come- 
ly or suitable or decent manner. Sherwood. 
[Karo.] 

I aaugh hlr daunce so comelely. 

Chaucer, Death of Blanche, 1. 847. 

COmelllieBB (kum'li-nes), n. [< comely + -now.] 
The quality of being comely, (a) Becomtngness; 
suitableneas ; fltnoss. 

For comeliness Is a disposing folr 
Of things and actions in fit time and place. 

Sir J. Davies, Dancing. 

The Social Gilds were founded upon the wide basis of 
l)rotherly aid and moral comeliness, without distinction 
(unless expressly specified) of calling or class, and com- 
preliended a great variety of objects. 

Jinglish Gilds (E. E. T. 8.), Int, p. xxvll. 
(b) Handsomeness ; gracefulness of form or feature ; pleas- 
ing appearance, especially of the person or of any part of it. 


It is not virtue, wisdom, valour, wit, 

Strength, comeliness of shape, or amplest merit, 
That woman's love can win or long Inherit. 

Milton, 8. A., 1, 1011. 


Tennyson, Maud, xllL 


makes his (the fanner’s] comeliness. 


e-d6'nez). [L., a glutton, < eomedere, eat up, 
< corn- (intensive) + cdcrc s=E. cat.] A small, 
worm-like, black-tipped mass, such as may 
sometimes be squeezed out of tho sebaceous 
follicles of the face, it is usually simply the re- 
tained secretion of tho morbid gland, but may include, 
contain, or bo caused by the preaenue of a minute acarid, 
Demodtx foUiculorum. 


comeliugt (kum'lingh n. [< ME. cameling, cume- 
ting, cumlbig (s= OHO. chomeling, chumetino), an 
incomer, comer, < comen, cumen, come, + -lingk.] 
A comer ; an incomer ; a new-comer ; a stranger. 
To cumlf/nges do yee right, na suiko [deceive], 

For quilum war yee selueil alike. 

Cursor Mundi, 1. 8786. 

So that within a whyle they began to molest the home- 
lings (for so I And tlie word indlgena to bo Englished in 
an old book that I liavc, wherein advena is transisted also 
a eonieling). llolinshed. 

comely (kum'li), a, [Early mod. E. also eum- 
lio ; C ME. comlu, cumly, cumlich, < AS. eymlio 
(= MD. komlick, komelick = MHG. komelih, 
gomelih), fit, comely, < <yme, fit, suitable, come- 
ly (<euman, oome), + -lie, -lyl. For the thought, 
cf. become, suit, becoming, suitable, comely, and 
convenient, < L. oonvenien{t-)s, agreeing, suit- 
able, convenient, < convenirc, come together: 
both become and convenient coptaiuing ult. the 
element come (ss L. vertire): see become, conve- 
nient.] 1. Decent; suitable; proper; becoming; 
suited to time, place, circumstances, or persons. 


corns up with yet 

[Now 


all eomei to afi. SeecJf 
n. trans. 1. To become; befit; suit, 
only prov. Eng.] 

No suche idell games it ne eometh the to worohe. 
Bi/e c/ St. Cuthbert, quoted in Warton’e Hist. ibg. Poetry, 
11. 14. 

2. To do; act; praotiBe; play the part of. 
tSlang.] 

BoyeaQiliiktosonutbeiiobleLordoverme. Lever. 
Don't eome tricks here. many Diet. 
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oomedon (kom'e-don), n. Same oa comedo. 

As long ago as the middle of the I7tb century it was 
known that an animal inhabited the comedon, u hard, in- 
flamed tubercle wliich appears on the forehead and skin, 
especially of young men. Amer. Cyc., VI. 004. 

COmodODOB, n. Plural of comedo, 
come-down (kum'doun), n. A fall or downfall, 
in a figurative sense ; a sudden change for the 
worseln one’s circumstances; a set-back, 
comedy (kom'e-di), «. ; pi. comedies (-diz). [< 
ME. oommedy" zs t>. komedie =x G. komodie = 
Dan. komedie as Sw. komedi, < OF. oomedie, F. 
oomMie = Pr. Sp. Pg. comeaia s It. commedia, 
< L. comaedia, < Gr. Ku(ju^ta, a comedy, < ku/zu. 
ddf, Boeotian KUfutFvdds O L. comtedus), a comic 
actor, a comic writer, < «£>/«>?, a festival, fes- 
tal procession, carousal, revel (otherwise < icdt- 
ftg, a irillage, which is prob. alon to icu^, the 
festival itlifiof oiiginatix^ i» K^gatt, in villages, 
or rather perhaps because KD/iot was orig. a 
banquet (at whion the guests reeUnod; of. xdhsy, 


llichard the Hedcless, iil. 174. 

Is it comely that a woman pray unto God uncovered T 
1 Cor. xl. 18. 

Much Ado, iv. 1. 

Tho comely Prostrations of the Body, with Genuflection, 
and other Acts of Humility in time of divine Service, are 
very Exemplary. HmvM, Letters, iv. 86. 

2. Handsome ; graceful ; s^metrical ; pleas- 
ing in appearance : said of tho person or of any 
part of it, and also of things. 

Ho led him to a comly hille. 

Tbe Erthe opened, and in thay yode. 

Political Poems, etc. (ed. Fumivall), p. 90. 

A eumiie countenance, with a goodlio stature, geueth 
credit to learning. Aseham, The Hcholemaster, p. 89. 

I have seen a son of Jesse, ... a comely person. 

1 8am. xvL 18. 

You would persuade me that you are old and ugly — 
not at all ; on the contrary, when well-dressed and cow- 
ful, you are very eomdy Indeed. 

Charlotie Bnmti, Shirley, xzv. 
-Syn. a. Handsome, Pretty, etc. See beautiful, 



Mtntlyt (kom'li), adv. [< ME. com^, eomh/t 
comUcke, oumUeke, < .AS. otfmlioe, adv., < eym- 
We, adj. : see comely, a.] Buitabljr or fittingly ; 
griMefolly; handsomely; in a pleasing manner. 

Upon a day Oawelu cum fro huntynge, and clothed 
eonuv In a robe that waa wurrae at a robe for the wynter. 

MtrliniU. K. T. 8.), II. 181. 

To ride eonuly. Aieham, The Soholemaiter. 

COmen^t. a Middle English form of the past 
partiomle (and iuflnitiv^ of come. 

OOmeil^, a. and v. A Middle English form of 
oommon. 

eoin«*d)ff (kum'df), n. Means of esoaiie; eva- 
sion ; excuse : as, we can do without this come- 
off. [Rare.] 

It would make one grin to see the author’s oom*-fyf from 
this and the rust of the charters In this time. 

Hager North, Bxamen, p. 644. 
COmh^ttter (kum'ou't^r), n. Literally, one who 
oomes out ; henoe, one who abandons or em- 
phatically dissents from an established creed, 
opinion, custom, sect. etc. : a radical reformer, 
especially as to religious doctrine or practice. 
[Kang, tJ. S.] 

1 am a Christian man of the sect called Cotno-ovUere. 

Ualiburton (Sam. Slick), Human Nature. 

L R Is orthodox, and you are a kind of corns- 

eufsr, but you will like each other for all that. 

S. BowUi, 111 Mcrriam, I. 200. 

oomapborld (ko-mof' 9 -rid}, n. a fish of the 
family CamepiKtridw. 

Oomephoridie (kom-e-for'i-dd), n. pt. [NL., < 
Comephorua + -idai.l A family of acauthop- 
terycpan fishes, typified by the genus Votnepho- 
TUa. The ho<ly Is elongate and naked, the huad large with 
a depressed proiluoed snout, thn mouth deeply cleft and 
with teeth on the Jaws and palate ; there are 2 dorsals, 
the second long like the anal, and no ventrals. Only uiiu 
qpecles Is known, Cmmphona tMikalotau. 

OomaphorOB (ko-mef 'fi-rus), n. [NL. (Lac 6 - 
pMe, 1800), < Gr. ad/if/, hair (see coma^), + 
-bearuig, < ^ipeiv = E. heari.] The typ- 
ical genus of fishes of the family Comephoriaw, 
the onlv known species of which is confined to 
Lake Baikal in Hiberia. It is about a foot in 
length, and very oily. 

oomer (kum'^r), n. One who oomes ; one who 
approaches, or has lately arrived: often applied 
to ^ngs. 

Now li ,,,, 

To a fresh comer, aud resign 

All comers, every one that comes ; everybody, without 
esoluslon or barring : as, a competition open to all eonuira. 

The renowned champion . . . has published a defiance 
to the world, and oSeri to prove It against all comer*. 

Stillingfleet. 

eomoraiioef, n. An obsoieto form of oumbrance. 
oomoroust, a. An obsolete form of cumhroua. 
OOmM (ku'mSz), n. ; pl.comites (kom'i-tez). [L. 
(ML. NL.), a companion, >ult. E. q. v.] 

1. In ancient Rotne and the Roman empire, a 
companion of or attendant upon a great per- 
son; hence, the title of an adjutant to a pro- 
consul or the like, afterward specifically of the 
immediate personal counselors of the emperor, 
and finally of many high officers, the most im- 
portant of whom were the protot^es of the me- 
dieval counts. See count‘d. — 2. [ML.] In early 
and medieval usage, a book containing the epis- 
tles to be used at mass; an epistolary; more 
roecifloally, the ancient missal lectionary of the 
Roman Church, containing the epistles and gos- 
pels, and said to have been drawn up by St. Je- 
rome. Hence*— 8 . [NL.] In mueic, the repeti- 
tion of the subject or “dux” of a fugue by the 
second voice at the interval of a fourth or fifth. 
Also called consequent, or answer. — 4. [NL.] In 
anat., a vessel accompanying another vessel or 
other structure.— Oomes nervl the ar- 

tery accompany lug the ipeatscUtiu nerve. — Oomes nervl 
phrenlol, a branch of the mammary artery accompanying 
the phrenic norvo.— Yens oomltes (companion veins), 
the uauBlly paired vein* accompanying many of the 
•mailer arterlee of the body, aa the ulnar, radial, or bra- 
chial. 

oomessationt (kom-e-sfi'shgnl, n. [< L. comes- 
tatio(n-), prop. comisaaHo(n-), < comisaari, pp. 
eomiaaatua (often written, on account of an 
erroneous etym., comeaa-, commeaa-, commena-, 
eommiaa-, etc.), revel, make merry, < Or. aupA- 
C»v, go in festal procession, revel, make merry, 
< Jlestal procession, revel, etc. : see com- 
edy.i Feasting or reveling. 

Drunken comettation*. Bp. UaU, Free Prkoner, 1 3. 
OOmfiStible (ko-mes'ti-bl), a. and n. [< F. co- 
meatible = 8 p. comestible s= Pg. comeativel = It. 
commestiMle, < LL. comeatibttia, eatable, < L. 
eomeatua, usually comeaua, pp. of eomedere, eat 
up, consume, < com- (intensive) + adere a* £. 
eat.] 1 . a. fkitable ; edible. 
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HbmsriutothebestordersdlorprlCMoiMSNefHMfWsre, 

. . . any fleeh or lUh at a rated price, every morning. 

Sir U. Wotton, ReUquln, p. 246. 

n. n. An eatable; an edible; an article of 
food. 

Wine, wax llghU, eomeHMet, rouge, Ac., would go to 
the deuce if people did nut act upon their ellly prlnclplee. 

Thackeray. 

comet (kom'et),n. [< ME. cornels, < AS. 
la ss F. comite a= ft. Sp. Pg. It. eometa ss D. 
komeet = 0. Dan. Sw. komet, < L. eomeUif also 
cometea, < Or. KoyirnK (with or without aar^p, 
star), a comet, lit. long-haired (so called from 
the appearance of its tail), < Ko/<dp, wear long 
hair, \ Kdiit/, hair : see eoma'H.j 1 . One of a class 
of celestiid bodies which move about the sun 
in greatly elongated orbits, usually elliptical or 
parabolic. The typical comel; •• it approaches the sun, 
nas the appearance of a bright star-like point (the nucleus) 
surruunefea by a mass of misty light (tne cotna), which is 



extended away from the sun into a stream of light (the 
tail) reaching a length of from 2’ to DO’. Comets which 
follow a parabolic orbit appear but onco, their orbit being 
Intlnlte, and are called jiaraMie emnele; those moving In 
ellipses return periodically, and are called istriodic cmnet*. 
The fact of the periodicity of some comets was first estab- 
lished by Halley with reference to the comet of 1682. The 
paths in which they move are not, like those of the plan- 
ets, all nearly in the same plane as the orbit of the earth, 
but are inclined to that orbit at all angles ; and their mo- 
tion along thuir paths, though generally direct, that Is, in 
the same direction as that of the earth and the other plan- 
ets, is sometimes retrograde. Home comets have no nu- 
cleus ; an<i this is the case with every one while It is still 
very remote, when It appears os a mere nebulous jiatch. 
In this slate it Is called a telescopic eotnet. As it approaches 
the sun, the nucleus is grgdunuy formed as a central but 
nut shariily deflnetl point of light; later, the tail, consist- 
ing of vaporous matter driven back by some repellent In- 
tlueuce of the sun, often with enormous velocity, Is formed ; 
and lastly, if the comet is a bright one, a series of bright 
envelops rise successively from the nucleus, each extend- 
ing back into the tall, and gradually disappearing. The 
matter of which comets arc compo^ is so transparent 
that the fuhitest stars are seen tlirough them without the 
slightest<liminuttonuf thclrlustcr. Ofthelr physical con- 
stitution little is detlnltely known. The most remarkable 
discovery of recent times regarding tliem is the identity 
of the course of some of them with the orbit of certain 
showers of shooting stars. This waa first demonstrated 
by the Italiafi astronomer Hchiaparelli, who proveil the 
agreement liotweeii the orbit of the great comet of 1802 
and that of the star-sliower seen annually about August 
Ist-IOth. Very remarkable comets appeared In 1466, 1680, 
1811, 1841, 1868 (Donatl’s), 1801, and 1874. They have always 
been objects of superstitions rear. See out under envelop. 

Oanst Uiou tear-less gase 
(Ruen night by night) on that prodigious Blase, 

That hairy Comrf, that long streamingStar, 

Which threatens Ekkrth with Famine, Mague, and War? 

Sylvester, tr. of Du Bartas's Weeks, 1. 2. 
2. In her., same os hlaaing-atar. — 8. One of a 
group of humming-birds ynth long forked tails : 
as, file Sappho comet, Cometea aappho; the 
Phaon comet, Cometea phaon. — 4t. A game of 
cards, somewhat like roeoulation, invented and 
popular in the reign of Louis XV. of France. 

What say you to a ponle at comet at my house ? 

Southeme. 

Comet wine, wine made In any of the years In which 
notable comets have been seen, and supposed In conse- 
quence to have a superior flavor. 

The old gentleman yet nurses some few bottles of the 
famous comet year (1. e. 1811X emphatically called eomsf 
wine. London Times. 

(Mimetariiun (kom-e-t&'ri-um), n.; pi. eometa- 
ria (-ft). [NL., neut. of cometariua: see come- 
tary. If An astronomical instrument intended 
to represent the movement of a comet in that 
part of its orbit which is near the sun. 
cometary (kom'e-t&-ri), a. and n. [sr F. eom4- 
taire ss Bp. Pg. It. bometario, < NL. eometariua, 
< L. oomeh, a comet ; see eomet.} L a* Of or 


pertaining to a comet or comets; of the natnze 
of a oome'E. 

There teems to be . . . little relation between the di- 
rection of the major axes of cometary orbits and the di- 
rection of the solar motion In space. 

Pop. SeL Mo., XXVI. 64 . 

n. n.; pi. cometariea (-riz). A cometarium. 

comet-finow (kom'et-fin'd6r), n. In aatron., 
a telescope of low power, but with a wide field, 
used to search for comets. Also called oomet- 

cometic (ko-met'ik), a. [< comet + -ic.'] Of or 
pertaining to a comet, or to comets in genera 
al; cometary: as, comeUc forms; comeUo iqove- 
ments. 

others [nebulas] of the eomstie shape, with a seeming 
nucleus in the centre, or like cloudy stars surrounded 
with a nebulous atmosphere. 

A. M. Clerke, Astron. lu Iflth Cent., p. 28. 

cometographer (kom-et-og'n^f^r), ». [< eom- 
etograj^y + -er^.] One who describes comets. 

(HUaetography (kom-et-og'r^fi), n. [a= F. 00 - 
mitographte = Bp. cometografia an Pg. cometo- 
graphia, < Or. Kop^t/(, a comet, + -ypa^ia, < 
ypapnv, write.] A description of or treatise on 
comets. 

cometology (kom-ot.-ol'o-ji), n. [as F. comS- 
tologie, < Or. Koufiry^, a oomet, + -Xoy/o, < Ityeiv, 
speak: see -ology.] The scientiflo investiga- 
tion of comets. 

comet-seeker (kom'et-se'^k^r), n. Same as 
comet-finder. 

comflt (kum'flt), n. [Early mod. E. also cum- 
fit; < ME. confit a= D. kotMt. < OF. confit, F. 
confit s: Sp. confite (after F.) =r Pg. confeito 
= It. confetto, a confect, < L. confeotua, pp. of 
conficere, put together, prepare, > OI’. confire, 
F. confire, preserve, piclilo: see confect, n. (a 
doublet of comfit), and confect, r,] Any kind 
of fruit or root preserved with sugar and dried; 
a ball of sugar with a seed in the center; a 
bonbon. 

Also braiidrols or pepyns with carawey in oonfetes. 

Dahec* Book (E. E. T. 8.), p. 166, 

A little child caniR in to ask for an ounce of almond 
comfits (and four of the large kind which Miss Matty sold 
weighed that much). Mrs. Gaskell, Cranford, xv. 

COmfltt (kum'lit), V. t. [< comfit, n. Cf. con- 
fect, t).] To make a comfit of; preserve dry 
with sugar. 


comflturet (kum'fi-tur) 
confecture.'i Same as 


Cowley, The Muse. 
[< comfit + -ure. Cf. 


My mind transport. Bonne, Love’s Usury, 

comfort (kum'ffert), i>. t. [Early mod. E, also 
cun fort; < ME. conifortcn, cumforten, comforthen, 
earlier conforten, coumforten, counforien, < AF. 
cunforter, OF. (and F.) conforter = ft. Bp. Pg. 
confnrtar = It. confortare, < ML. confortare, 
strengthen, fortify, < L. com-, together, + for- 
tie, strong; see force, /orf.] If. To give or 
add strength to ; strengthen ; fortify ; invigo- 
rate; corroborate. 

I'henne hadde Paclence, as pllgrlmes hauen In here poke 
vlUlles, 

Hobreto and symple-speche and sothfast-byloyue. 

To comfOTly hym. Piers Plowman (C), xvl. 188. 

’The evidence of God’s own testimony, added unto the 
natural assent of reason, . . . doth not a little comfort 
and confirm the same. Hooker, Ecoles. Polity, 1. 

2. To soothe when in grief or trouble ; bring sol- 
ace or consolation to; console; cheer; solace. 

They bemoaned him. and comforted him over all the 
evil tliat the Lord had brought upon him. Job xlil. 11. 
Comfort your sorrows ; for they do not flow 
From evil done. Tennyson, Guinevere. 


Tom 


It would bo thy part 


8. To relieve, assist, harbor, or encourage : in 
law, used especially of the conduct of an aooes- 
BOiy to a crime after the faot.=8yn. 2. To revive, 
refresh, inspirit, gladden, animate. 

ctmifort (kum'fert), n. [Early mod. E. also cum- 
fort; < Me. comfort, eumfort, oonforth, comford, 
oumford, oown/ort earlier eonfort, kunfort, a AP. 
eunhrt, OF. (and FA eonfort szFr. eonfort, cofort 
=s OSp. oonfoTto. Bp. coifuerto s Pg. It. eon- 
forto, comfort: from the verb.] 1. Kmngth; 
support; assistance; countenance; encourage- 
ment: now only a legal use: as, an aooessoiy 
affords aid or comfort to is felon. 

And whan be [tbe king] wlste that Herlyn was eoms, hs 
wss gisdde, and thoUKht In his herte that now he sholdo 
hsaeeowtfort. AsHin (B. B. T. A), 1. Mk 



8. Belief In affliction, sorrow, or trouble of any 
kind ; support ; solace ; consolation : ae, to bring 
cortifort to the afflicted. 

There ih»l thel fjmde eot^oH of ChrUtes magnifleenoe. 

JoHph of ArhnathU (E. U. T. 8.), p. BO. 
Hell Cornell queeue, coumfort of care ! 

Hymn* to Virgin, etc. (E. E. T. 8.), p. 4. 

3. A state of tranquil or moderate enjoyment, 
resulting from the satisfaction of bodUy wants 
and freedom from care or anxiety ; a feeling or 
state of well-being, satisfaction, or content. 

A Welle ai good fregghe water, whiohe was moche to our 
emo/orth. Sir B. Ouyiforde, Pylgryrnago, p. 17. 

lloine-born, heartfelt comfort, rooted itrong 
In induatiy, and bearing Buoh rare fruit 
A* wealth may never purohaae. L. //. Sigourney. 
Tl|^y knew luxury ; they knew beggary ; but they never 
knew cmnfort. Macaulay, Boswell'a Johnson. 

4. That which gives or produces the feeling of 
welfare and sansfaotion ; that which furnishes 
moderate enjoyment or content. 

To paee comniodiouely this life, sustain'd 
By niu with many eoinforU. Milton, P. L., x. lost. 
Our creature comfortt. M. Henry, Comment. Ps. xxxvlt. 
Our ohteteat comfort is the little child. 

Tennynm, Princess, v. 

6. Same as comfortable.— QoXi. comfort. See cou. 
—Out of comfortt, in trouble ; in distress. 

I hearing the fellow so forlorue and out of comfort with 
his luggage gave him . . . three half pence. 

Nath, Haue with you to Saffron walden. 


..... JS contrasted with emuolation, it ordinarily applies 
to smaller or less known griefs, and la more positive and 
tender, and less formal. As contrasted witli colace, com- 
fort snd eontolation may or may not proceed from a iwr- 
soti, while tolaee Is got from things. Comfort may Ite 
merely pliystcal ; eontolation and aolacc are spiritual. 

Alas ! to-day I woidd give everything 
To see a friend's face, or to hear a voice 
That had the slightest tone of comfort in it ! 

LungfeUow, Judas Maccabieiis, iv. 3. 

He who doth not smoke hath either known no great 
griefs, or refusoth himself the softest eontolation, next to 
that which comes from heaven. 

BiUwer, What will he Do with it? i. U. 

Seeking but to borrow 
From the trembling hope of morrow. 

Solace tor the woaiy day. 

fVhiUier, Tlie Ranger. 

comfortable (kum'f6r-ta-bl), a. and n. [Ear- 
ly mod. E. also cunfortable; < ME. comforta- 
ble, eon/ortablc, < OF. confttrUthle, comfortable, 
F. corfortabk, affording help or consolation, < 
conforter, strenrthen, help, comfort: sec com- 
fort, V., and -able.'] 1, a. 1. Being in a state 
of ease or moderate enjoyment, as after sick- 
ness or pain ; enjoying contentment and ease 
or repose. 

Wo took hasty counsel as to moving and making coni- 
fortable the mure desperately injured. 

J. K. llotiner, The Color-tluard, xll. 
For, something duller than at first. 

Nor wholly comfortable, 

I sit, my empty glase reversed, 

And tlu-uramlug on the table. 

Tennyion, Will Waterproof. 

2. Cheerful ; disposed to enjoyment. 


8. Attended with or producing comfort ; free 
from or not causing disqijiet of body or mind: 
as, to be in comfortable circumstanoes. 

Who can promise him a comfortable appearance before 
his dreadful Judge 7 South. 

Secure In ignorance, he entertained a comfortable opin- 
ion of himself, and never doubted that he was quaUfled 
to Instruct and enliven the pnblic- 

difTord, Int. to Ford's Plays, p. Iv. 
4. Gitring comfort; cheering; affording help, 
ease, or consolation ; serviceable, (a) Of persons. 
[Obsolete or archaic,] 

A comly prince he was to loke vppon. 

And therwith r^allj right good and honorable, 

And In the feld akiiyght right confortable. 

Oenerydet (E. K. T. 8.), 1. 2212. 
Be comfortable to my mother, your mistress, and make 
much of her. Skak., AU’s Well. L 1. 

Saints, I have rabnilt 
Your shrines, set up your broken Images ; 

Be cotufortaMe to me. Tennyton, Queen Mary, v. 2. 
Qt) Of things. 

Rigte as oontrlclpun U eonforiaJbiU thinge, conscience wote 
wel, 

And a sorwe of hym-self and a solace to the sowle. 

Piert Plowman (B), xlv 


Surstim Cerda. They were first introduced, apparently 
from the “Consultation" of Archbishop Hermann of t'<i- 
logne (I.B43), in the Order of the Communion of 1648, in 
wliich, with theCuiitcsslon and Absolution, they intervene 
between Consecration and Coniinuiiiun, being immediately 
followed by the Prayer of Humble Access. » Syu. S. Pleas- 
aiitj_weoahlo, grateful. 

n. n. A thickly wadded and quilted bed- 
cover. Also confort and comforter. [U. 
comfortableness (kom'fer-ta-bl-nes), ». The 
state of being comfortable. " 
comfortably (kum'fCr-te-bll), adv. In a com- 
fortable manner, (a) with ease or comfort : as, to 
travel comfortably. 

Refresh the patients, and transfer them comfortably to 
the boats fur Baton Rouge. 

J. K. Uottner, The Color-Gluard, xll. 
(6t) With cheerfulness. 

With that anon Clarionas be ganne 
To take hir chcro nior cotnfortably, 

Notwithstoudyiig she was bothe pale and wanne. 

Qenerydet (B. E. T. 8.X 1. 751. 
(e) In a manuor to give comfort or consolation. 

Speak ye comfortably to Jerusalem. Isa. xl. 2. 

comfortativet (kum'frr-t^tiv), a. and n. [= F. 
confortatif = Pr. eorforUiUu = 8p. Pg. It. con- 
fortativo, < ML. as if ^coifortativus, < eorforta- 
tus, pp. of eorfortare, ntrengthen, he^, com- 
fort! see comfort, v., -ate^, and -ive.] I. a. 
Tending to promote ease or oomfort; capable 
of making comfortable. 

The louo that litli In his berte inaketh hym lygUi of 
speclie, 

And Is companabie and confurtatufMOeyitihit hymselne. 

Piert Plowman (B), xv. 218. 
It Is neceasarie that tho tliingis that sclial cure this sljk- 
iies be temperate, boot, and moist, and a litli attractyuo, 
and to the synmis conforlaiyue. 

Book (luinle /fx««nee(od. Furnivall), p. 10. 
The odour and smell of wine Is very eomfortatioe. 

Time’s Slorehoute, p. .188 (Ord M8.). 
n. n. That which gives or ministers to com- 
fort. 

Thu two hundred crowns in gold ... as a conilal and 
comforiatim. I carry next my heart. 

Jarvit, tr. of Bon Quixote, II. iv. 6. 

comforter (kum'frr-tCr), «. [Early mod. E. 
also cumforter; < confort + -er^.] 1. One who 

comforts or consoles: one who supports and 
strengthens the mind in distress, danger, or 
weakness. 

I looked ... for comforters, but I found noiio. 

Ps. Ixix. 20, 

obtained aiiauls I 

Ills agony. 

Hooker, Eccles. Polity, v. t 48. 

2. [cap.] The Holy Hpirit, whose office it is to 
couifort, strengthen, and support the Christian. 

But the Comforter, which is the Holy Ghost, wliom tlie 
Father will send in my iiame, he shall teacli yon all 
things. John xlv. 28. 

3. A knitted or crocheted woolen scarf, long 
and uaiTow. for tying round the neck in cold 
weather. — 4. Same as confortable. [U. S.] 

comfortfol (kum'frrt-fm), a. [< comfort + 
-ful, 1.] Full of comfort. Hmkin. 
comfortless (kum'fOrt-les), «. [Early mod. E. 
also cumfortletm, < ME. comfortelea, coumfortleea; 
< comfort + Without comfort; destitute 

of or unattended by any satisfaction or enjoy- 
ment. (a) Of penons. 

I will not leave you comfortles*. John xlv, 18. 

(f») Of things. 

Yet shall not my death be eomfortlett. 

Sir P. Sidney. 

Where was a Cave, ywrought by wondrous art, 
Deepe, darke, uneasy, dulefull, comfortlessc. 

Spenier, ¥. Q., I. v. 38. 

comfortlessly (kum'fCrt-les-li), adv. In a com- 
fortless manner. 

comfortlessness (kum'fArt-les-nes), «. The 
state or quality of being comfortless, 
comfortmentt (kum'frrt-ment), n. [< comfort 
+ -ment; =s Sp. eonfortamiento, < ML. conforta- 
mentum, < eonfortare, comfort. See comfort, »;.] 
The act of tu^inistering comfort; entertain- 
ment. 

Oracious and fauoorable letters . . . for tlie gentle eont- 
fortment and entertainment of the amide Ambaoaadour. 

Hakluyt’s Voyages, I. 286, 

COmfortreSB (kum'ttr-tres), n. [< comforter + 
-«««.] A woman who affords comfort. [Rare.] 

To lie your eomfortrees, and to preserve you. 

B. Jimson, Volpone, iil. 6. 
comfrey (kum'fri), n. [Also ■written eomfi’y 


swming 

ties), < L. confirmare, strengthen: see cofmi. 
Of. conaolida.} A name given to several Euro- 
pean and Asiatio plants of the genus Symphy- 
tum, natural order Borayiuaoeie. Tlie root of the 
common comfrey, S. ofieinalt, often cultivated in Ameri- 
can gardens. Is very mucilaginous, and Is used in decoction 
In (b'sontery, chronic dlarrheB, etc. It was formerly in 
lilgit repute os a vulnerary, and hence also called bruise- 
wort. The prickly (iomfrev, S. asperrimum, from tlie Cau- 
casus, is now sumowhat widely cultivated as a forage-plant, 
8eo Symphytum. 

Cowmfory, herbe, consoltda major, et minor dlcltur 
daysy Ivor, dayseys]. Prompt. Pare., p. 97. 

Consire [rcatl eon/lre] fF.], the herb eomfrsy, consound, 
ass ear, knitback, backwori. Cotgrace. 

Saracen’s comfrey, tho ragwort, Seneeio Jaebbasa.— 
Spotted oomfrey, uie lungwort, Pulmonaria ojfleinalis. 

oomfrey, «f the United States, Cynoglosswn Vir- 

ginieum. 

comic (kom'ik), a. and n. [=: P. comique as Sp. 
edmioosa Pg. It. comico aa D. komiek aa ow. komk 
(of. G. komisch aa Dan. komiak), < L. comious, < 
Or. KupiKd^, prop, of or pertaining to revelry or 
festivity, being the adj. of Kotpot, revelry, festiv- 
ity (see Cornua), but used as equiv. to the earlier 
Kupv^iitdc, of or pertaining to comedy, < KUfupd'ta, 
comedy: see comedy.] I. a. 1. Pertaining or 
relating to or of the nature of comedy, as ms- 
tinot from tragedy. See comedy and drama. 

Tby tragic miisu gives siiitles, thy comic, sleep. Dryden. 

2. Raising mirth ; fitted to excite merriment. 
[Now more commonly comical] 

Allrthfiil comic shows. Shak., 8 Hen. VI., v, 7. 

A comick subject loves an humble verse. Hoseommon. 
Comlo opera, a light, hannuntous opera, usually con- 
sisting of detached movements with more or less dialogue. 
See opera. - Comic BODJ', a light, humorous, or grotesque 
song or ballad, usually descriptive. 

n. ». A comic actor or singer; a writer of 
comedies ; a comical person. 

As tlie comic salth, ills mind wsa in the kitchen. 

Vrquhart, tr. of Rabelais. 

Sly chief business here thisevening was to apeak to my 
friends in behalf of honest Cave Underhill, who has tieen 
a CAonic tor three geuomtions. Tatler, No. 22. 

comical (kom'i-kal), a. [< comic + -al.] 1. 
Of or pertaining to comedy, [Now more com- 
monly comic.] 


A eonifertahtodootrtne. Shak., T. N., i. 5. 

Tbs Oomfinrtable Words, in the Anglican Commonion 
Ofltoe, foorBorlptnn paaasgea of a oomforting and enconr- 


oumfiria), appar. < conflrma, oomfrey (so 
oalled with ref. to its reputed medicinal quali- 


Henoe— 8. Exciting mirth; diverting; sport- 
ive ; droll ; funny : said of persons and things : 
as, a comical fellow; a comical story; a comical 
predicament. 


3t. [See etym. of comic,] Given to revelry or 
dissipation ; lioentions. 

Wlicii tlicy had sacrificed tliclr illvlue Socrates to tho 
sottish fury of Uioir lewd andtorntcoi multitude, they . . . 
regretted their hasty murder. 

Penn, Ulberty of Conscience, Pref. 

4. Strange; extraordinary. [Provincial. ].«8yn. 

Kurmy, Droll, etc. See ludicroxu. 

comicality (kom-i-kal'j-ti), M. [< comical + 
-ity.] 1. The quality “of Wing comical; ca- 
pacity for raising mirth; ludierousness. 

Ladislaw's sense of the ludicrous . . . had uo mixture 
of sneering and sclf-exallatlon ; ... it was the pure on- 
Joyment of comicality. Qearge Kliot, Middlemarch, 1. 88. 
8. That which is comical or ludicrous; a com- 
ical act or event. 

comically (kom'i-kal-i), adv. In a comical 

manner, (a) In a manner befltting comedy. 

Some satirically, some comically, some in a mlxt tone. 

Burton, Anat. of Mol., p. 4ie. 
(6) In a maimer to raise mirth ; laughably ; ludicrously. 

comicalness (kom'i-kal-nes), n. Comicality; 
drollery. 

comicart, «. [Prop. *comicker (= G. Dan. komi- 
ker) ; < comic + -orl = -cri.] A 'writer of com- 
edies. Skelton, 

comicry (kom'ik-ri), n. K comio + -ry. Cf. 
mimicry.] Comicality. [Rare.] 

Cheerful comicry, U. Qilts. 

coming (kum'ingX n. [Early mod. E. also oom- 
ming, camming; < ME. coming, oomyng^ earning; 
verbal n. of come: see come, v.] 1. 'The act of 
one who or that which oomes, in any sense of 
the verb. Specifically — 2. Arrival. 

Forthl bad we In his cuniing 
Wolcum him als wortlii king. 

Melr. Homilies, p. 12.. 
3, [Pron. dial, ko'ming. Cf. come, v., I., 6, come, 
n., 2, 3.] The act of sprouting. — 4. pi In malt- 
Ing, barley-shoots after the barley has been 
kiln-dried. 

comingt (kum'ing), p. a. [I^r. of come, e.] 
Forward; ready to come; yielding; pliable. 



A Girl M bright, »o ipu-kllng, tnd wh«t rtoommends her 
much more to me, lo eominp that had ihe lived in the 
daya o( Venue, ihe would have rlval'd that Uoddeee aud 
oat-done her too In her own Attrlhutee. 

Mn. CenUivrt, Beau'e Duel, 1. 1. 

ooming-floor (ko'ming-flor); n. [< cominfj-s + 
floorT] Tho floor of a malt-house. Ilalliwcll. 
coming-in (kum'ing-in'), M, 1. Entrance; ar- 
rival; introduction. 

Tho eominn-in of tide miiohlef woe core and grlevoiie to 
the people. 2 Moo. vl. 3. 

O blese hie golnge-out and coming»-in, 


Income; revenue. 


i, Lovo'e Welcome at Welbeck. 


Our eominffi-in woru hut elxiut three ehllllnge a-wouk. 

Ooltlnnilh, Citizen of the World, xv. 

Sf. Submission ; compliance ; surrender. Mas- 
singer. 

eonunglc (kfi-ming'gl), V. f. or i. [< co-1 + 
mingle. (!f. commingle.^ To mingle together; 
commingle. Sliak.f Hamlet, iii. 2 (in some edi- 
tions). 

eomlng-ont (kum'ing-on')> G. Complaisant; 
willing to pleaso. 

Now I will ho your Roeallnd In a more coming^m dle- 
pusitlon. Shak., Aeyou Like It, Iv. 1. 

00 mlQU 6 (ko-m 6 k'),n. [F.: see comic.] A comic 
actor or singer. 

comitalia (kom-i-ta'U-ll), «. pi. [NL., neut. pi. 
of "comitalis, < L. comes (comil-), a companion. 
Of. ML. comitiuUs, belonging to a count (ML. 
comes) ; L. comitialis, belonging to the comitia: 
see comes, counfi, comitia.] In sponges, spicules 
aocompanying the fibers. F. E. Uchulze. 

comitat (kom'i-tat), n. Same as comitatus, 2. 

The village of Keyed In the comitnt of (Kdonhnre. 

C. 0. MUtUr, Manual of Archtool, (trane.), t 2au. 

OOmitatef (kom'i-tat), v. t. [< L. comilatm, uu 
escort: see eoniitatus.} To accompany. 

With Pallaa young tho king aeaoclated, 

Achate* klndo Atuuas eomitated. Viear$, Alncld. 

OOmitatlU (kom-i-ta'tus), n. ; pi. c/)mitatit8. [L. 
comitatus. an escort, an attending multitude, 
later an Iraporial escort, ML. the followers of 
any feudal lord, etc. ; < conu'S (comit-), a com- 
panion, etc.; see cottnf'-^.] 1. A body of com- 

K ns or attendants ; an escort ; speciflcallv, 
man and medieval times, a bod v of noble 
youth or comites about the person of a prince 
or chieftain. They were equipped, trained, and sup- 
piirted by the chief, and In return fought for him in war, 
and were hound In honor not to doNort him. 


There seem* to lie no donht that the first aristocracy 
springing from kingly favour consisted of the Comilalut or 
Oompaulous of the King. 

ilfaine, Karly Hist, of Institutions, p. 188. 
2. In old Eng. law, a county or shire — Posse 


or falling lioknes* : so called because, If any one was seized 
with it during the oomltla or public oasembllei In Rome, 
tlie meeting was broken up, the omen buing considered bad. 

So Melanolioly tnmed into Madnes; 

Into tho 1‘alsfe, deep-affrighted Sodnea ; 

Tir IMiabltude inUi the Dropsie chill. 

And Megrim grows to the Comitial-Ill. 

Sylwnter, tr. of l>u Uartas’s Weeks, it, ITie Paries. 

Our lassos'] liver, hoofs or lioncs being reduced to jkiw- 
dcr art) good, as the naturalists note, against the epilepsy, 
or emnitial-tkknmtM. Howell, Parly of lieasts, p. 20. 

comity (koin'i-ti). «. [< L. C(mita(t-)8, < comis, 
courteous, friendly, loving.] 1. Mildness and 
suavity in intercourse; courtesy; civility. 

It is nut so much a matter of eomily and courtesy as of 
paramount moral duty. Story, Conflict of Laws, { 88. 
2. In international law. that coimtesy between 
states or nations by wnioh the laws and insti- 
tutions of the one are recognized, and in cer- 
tain cases and under certain limitations given 
effect to, by tho government of the other, within 
its territory. 

Comitu, as generally understood, Is national politeness 
and kinaness. But the term seems to embrace . . . also 
those tokens of respect which are due between nations 
on the ground at right. 

WooUey, Introd. to Inter. Law, | 24. 

A comity which ought to be reciprocated exempt* our 
Consul* In all other countries from taxation to the extent 
thus Indicated. Lincoln, in Raymond, p, 420. 

Judicial comity. See judicial, s gyn. Amenity, suavity, 
politeness, conslaeration. 

COOima (kom'^), n. ; pi. eommata (-a-tfl) in 
souses 1 and 2, commas \n the other sensos" [= 
D, G. Dan. Sw. komma = F. comma s= Sp. coma 
= Pg. It. comma, < L. comma, < Or. /cd/y/tn, a short 
clause of a sontence, that which is knocked off, 
a piece, tho stamp of a die, < KdtrTetv, strike, cut 
off.] ,1. In anc. gram, and rltct., a group of a 
few words only; a phrase or short claiiso, 
formiug part of a colon or longer clause. — 2. 
In anc. pros. : (a) A fragment or smaller sec- 
tion of a colon ; a group of a few words or feet 
not constituting a complete metrical series. 
(6) The part of a dactjdio hexameter ending 
with, or that bemnning with, the oesura ; also, 
tho cosura itself.-— 3t. A clause. 

Jn the Moresco catalogue of crimes, adultery and forni- 
cation arc found in tho nrst comma. 

L. Additon, Western Barbary, p, 171. 
4t. In rhet,, a slight pause between two phrases, 
clauses, or words. 


comites, n. Plural of comes. 
comitia (ko-mish'ia), n. pi. [L., pi. of comitium, 
a place of 'assembly, esp. for voting, < * comire, 
pp. *eomitu8, uncontracted forms of coire, pp. 
coitus, go together, < com-, co-, together, + tre, 

f o.] 1 . lu Rom. nntiq,, assemblies of tho people. 

bey wore at throe kinds ; (a) The most ancient oasoiubly, 
that of tho .10 ciiriw, or oomitia curiata, In which tho old 


vided Into centuries in Uie fc 


propositions with reference to which the king and the 

ate bail the initiative, and had Jurisdiction of capital of- 

tenses, (c) The comitia trilnUa, the assembly of the people 
by trllMis or neighiMirhoods (a local division), 80— ■ later .8ft — 
lu number, without retoronce to rank. This assembly made 
nominations to tho magistracy, had certain Judicial pow- 
ers extending to the imposition of flues and exile, and 
voted the laws called plebitcila. Under the empire tho 
oomitia were deprived of their judicial power, and of all 
influence uinm foreign affairs, but retained a voice lu tho 
uomlnatioii or conflrmutlnn of certain magistrates. 

2t. [Used as a singular.] An assembly. 

No rogue at a comitia at tho canters 
Bid ever there become bis parent's robes 
Better thsn 1 do these. 

B. Jonton, Staple of News, v. 1. 
3t. [Used as a singular.] In the English luii- 
versitles, same as act, 5. 

COmitial (kd-mish'ial), o. [< L. comitialis, < co- 
mitia: see comitia" Cf. comitalia.'] 1. Of or 
pertaining to the comitia, or popular assemblies 
of the Bomans for electing officers aud passing 
laws. — 2. Pertaining to an order of Presby- 
terian assemblies. Bp. J3a»<To/f.— ComitUl lUt, 
OOtnltlol sKflaumt (Latin nwrlmi eomitialit), epilepay 


a shorter diulsion than at enery words cud. 

I'ultenham, Arte of Eng. I'ocslo (ed. Arher), p. 222. 
6 . In musical acoustics: (a) The interval be- 
tween the octavo of a given tone aud tho tone 
produced by taking six sucoessive whole stops 
from the given tone, represented by the ratios 
(1)“ : or 631441 : 524288. Also called the Py- 
thagorean comma, or comma maxima, (b) The 
interval between the larger and the smaller 
whole stops, represented by tho ratio | 
or 81 : 80. Also called the Didymic or syntonic 
comma . — 0. In punctuation, a point (,) used to 
indicate the smallest intoimptions in conti- 
nuity of thought or nammatical construction, 
the marking of which contributes to oleamess. 
— 7. A spot or mark shaped like such a comma. 
— 8 . In entom.: (ti) A butterfly, Orapta comma- 
album : so named from a comma-shaped white 
mark on the under side of the win^. (b) \cap.] 
[NL.] A genus of lepidopterous rnseots. Ren- 
nie, 1832.— Comma bacillas. Bee bacUhu, ,8. 
conunaculatet (ko-mak'u-lat), v. t. [< L. com- 
maculatus, pp. of commdmlarc, pollute, < corn- 
intensive) + maculare, spot: see maculate.] 
To pollute ; spot. 

Detesting shine, that doth commaculate 
The soule of man. 

The Timtif Whittle (E. R. T. 8.), p. 98. 
command (kg-m&nd'), V. [< ME. commanden, 
commaunden," commonly comanden, = D. kotn- 
manderen =s Gl. commandiren = Dan. kommandcre 
ss: Sw. kommandera, < OF. commander, com- 
monly comander, cumander, P. commander = 
Pr. Sp. comandar^Vg. commandar =lt. coman- 
dare, command, < ML. eommandare, command, 
order, the same word, without vowel-change, 
as eommendare, command, order, also, as in 


with authority; give an order or orders to; re- 
quire obedience of; lay injunction upon; or- 
der; charge : with a person as direct object. 
The state commanded him out of Uiat territory In three 

, hours' warning, and he hath now submitted himself, and 

comitiaiie), epliepty is returned M prisoner for Hantua Zhmne, Lettors, xxxvL 


Speeifioally — 2. To have or to exercise su- 
preme power or authority, especially military 
or naval authority, over ; have under direction 
or control ; determine the actions, use, or course 
of : as, to command an army or a ship. 

Those he command* move only in command. 
Nothing In love. Shak., Hacbeui, v. fl. 

Thou hast commanded men of might ; 

Command thyself, and then thou art right. 

Fletcher, The Mgrim, v. 4. 

3. To require with authority ; demand; order; 
enjoin : with a thing as direct object : as, he 
commanded silence. 


If thou bo the .Son of Ood, command tliat these stones 
be made bread. Mat. Iv. 8. 

Defaming ns Impure what Ood declares 
Pure, and eommande to some, leave* free to alL 

MUlon, P. L., Iv. 747. 
4. To have ■within the range of one’s (its) 
power or within the sphere of influence ; domi- 
nate through ability, resources, position, etc,, 
oGen specifically throuch military power or 
position ; hence, have within the range of the 
eye ; overlook. 

The haughty Dane command* tho narrow seas. 

Harloum, Edward II., iL 2. 
Tho other [key] doth eotnmand a little door. 

Shak., M. for M., Iv. 1. 

Up to the eastern tower, 
Whose height command* as subject all tho vale. 

Shak., T. and 0., I. 2. 

One side command* a view of the flnest garden In tlye 
world. Additon, Guardian, No. 101. 

A cross uf stone^ 

That, on a hillock standing lone, 

Did all the Held command. 

Scott, Marmion, vi 22. 

My harp would prelude woe, 

I cannot all command the strings. 

TennyeoTi, In Memoriam, IxxxvilL 


6 f . To bestow by exercise of controlling power. 
The Lord shall command the blessing upon thee. 

Dent, xxviii. 8. 


6 . To exact, compel, or soouro by moral influ- 
onco; challenge; claim: as, a good magistrate 
commands tho respect and affections of the 
people. 

It Icritlclsm] has been tho road to fame and profit, and 
has commanded both applause and guineas, when the un- 
fortunate objects of It nave been blessed with neither, 

Whipyh, Ess. and Rev., 1. 10. 

7. To have at one’s disposal and servioe. 

Such aid as I can spare you shall command, 

Sltak., 2 Hen. VI., Iv. ft. 
8 t, To intrust ; commit ; commend. Bee coro- 
mend. 


Kyngo Ban and his brother arayexl hem to move the 
thirdu day, and Comaunded theire londes In the kepynge 
of l.eoncps, and Pharlcn, that was thelrc cosyu germayn, 
and a gode man and right a trewe. 

Merlin (E. E. T, 8.), 11. ISU 
=I Byn . To bid, govern, rule, control. Bee enjoin. 

U. intrans. 1. To act as or have the author- 
ity of a commander. 

Virtue he had, deserving to command. 

Shak., 1 Hen. VL, 1 1. 

2. To exercise influenoe or power. 

Not music so commands, nor so the muse. Crabbe. 

3. To be in a superior or commanding position. 

A princely Castle in the mid'st comnuind*. 
Invincible for strength and for delight. 

% J. Beaumont, Psyche, 11. 198. 

conunand (ko-mAndO, n. [= P. commando = 
Bp. It. comando = Fg. commando, command; 
from the verb. Hence also (from E. ) Hind, ka- 
mdn, (from It.) Turk, qomanda, command.] 1. 
The right or authority to order, control, or dis- 
pose of ; the right to be obeyed or to compel 
obedience : as, to havo command of an army. 
Whiles yet my soldiers arc In my comnuind. 

Shak., Hen. V., IIL 8. 

2. Possession of controlling authority, force, 
or capacity; power of control, direction, or 
disposal; mastery: as, he had command of the 
situation ; England has long held command of 
the sea ; a good command of language. 

I have some money ready under my command. 

Beau, and Fl., Honest Man's Fortune, U. 9. 
AVhat an eye, 

Of wbat a full command she bears I 
Fletcher (and another). Love's Pilgrimage, Hi. 2. 
He assumed an absolute command over hU iwaders. 

Jjryden. 

Never had any writer so vast a command of the whole 
eloquence of scorn, miiautliropy, and deapalr. 

Macaulay, Moore's Byron. 

3. A position of chief authority ; a position in- 
volvlxig the right or power to order or oontrolt 




M, General Smitli vm placed in command.— 4. 
The act of eommanding; exeroise of authority 
or influence. 

As there is no prohibition of it, so no eommarid for it. 

J«r. Taylor, 

Command cwinot be otherwise then savage, tor it im- 
plies an appeal to force, should force be needful, 

U. Sptnetr, Social Statics, p. 180. 

6. The thing commanded or ordered ; a com- 
mandment; a mandate ; an order; word of com- 
mand. 

The captain gives command. Drydtn. 

6. A h^y of troops, or any naval or military 
force, under the control of a particular officer. 

Please you to march ; 

And four shall quickly draw out my command, 

Shak., Cor., i. 6. 

SMdle's small command, less than one thousand men, 
after a severe contest, was gradually forced liack. 

The Century, XXXIIl. 181. 

7. Dominating situation; range of control or 
oversight ; hence, extent of view or outlook. 

The steepy stand 

Which overlooks the vale with wide command. 

Drydcn, .iGneid. 

8. In /or f., the height of the top of a parapet 
above the plane of its site, or above another 
work. 

The command, or height of the parapet above the site, 
has a very important bearing in the defence of permanent 
works. Mahan, Permanent Portifleations, p. <t. 

To be at one’s command, to be at one's service or bid- 
ding : be subject to one’s orders or control.— Word Of 
command (mUit.), the word or phrase addressed by a 
superior ofllcer to soldiers on duty commandhig wliat they 
are to do : os, at the word of command the troops charged. 
=8vn. 1 and 3. Sway, rule, authority.— 0. Injunction, 
charge, direction, behest, bidding, requisition, 

cominandable (k^m&n'd^bl), a. [< command 
+ •ahle.'l Capable of being commanded. N. 
Grew. [Kare.] 

eommancUiney^eneral (kp-m&n'dan-si-jcn'o- 
r^), n. r^ter 8p, comandaiicia general ; coman- 
dancia, the office of a commanaer, the district 
of a commander (= OP. mmandance, command), 

< comandamte, a commander; general = E. gen- 
eral: see commandant and goneral.'\ The office 
or jurisdiction of a governor or ooramandor- 
general of a Spanish province or colony, 

oommandant (kom-&n-diint' )i n. [ss D. G. Dan. 
Sw. kommandant, < F. commandant (= Sp. It. 
eomandante =: Pg. commandante), n., orig. ppr. 
of commander, command: see command, v.] A 
commander: especially, a commanding officer 
of a fortifled town or garrison. 

Perceiving then no more the eommandanl 
Of ills own corps. Byron, Don Juun, vlil. 31. 
The murder of commandante in the view of their soK 
diera. Burke. 

commandatoryt (kp-m&n'da-tp-ri), a. [< ML. 
* commando tonus, commendatorlus, < comman- 
datus, commendatus, pp. of commandare, com- 
mendare, command : see command, v. Ci. com- 
mendatory,'] Having the force of command; 
mandatory. 

How eommandatory the apostolic authority was, Is best 
discernible by the Apostle's mandates unto the churches. 

Bp. Morton, Episcopacy Asserted, p. 73. 
COnunandedness (kp-mkn'ded-nes), n. The 
State of being commanded. Hammond. 
commander (ko-m&n'd6r), n. [< ME. commaun- 
dour = Dan. kommandor, < OP. commandeor, F. 
eommandeur = Pr. comandaire, comandador = 
Sp, comendador ss Pg. commendador ss It. com- 
mendatore, < ML. "commandator, commendator, 

< commandatus, commendatus, pp. of comman- 
dare, commendare, command (see command, v.) ; 
in mod. E. as if < command + -er^. Cf. commo- 
dore.] 1. One who has the authority or power 
to command or order; especially, a military 
leader; the chief officer of an army or of any 
division of it. 

I have given him for ... a leader and commander to 
the people. Isa. Iv. 4. 

The Bomans, when commanders in war, spake to tlieir 
army and styled them. My Soldiers. Bacon, Apophthegms. 
Hence — 9. One who has control, in any sense. 
[Bare.] 

Were we not mode ourselves, free, unconfln'd. 
Commanders of our own affections? 

Beau, and FU, Woman-Hater, Hi. 1. 
Bpeeifieally — 3. In the British and United 
States navies, an officer next in rank below a 
captain and above a lieutenant or a lieutenant- 
commander. Be may command a vessel of the third 
or fourth class, or may be emidoyed as chief of staff to 
a commodore on duty under a bureau, as aid to a flag-offl- 
oer, etc. In the navy of the United States the commander 
ranks with a lieutenant-colonel in the army. Often, as a 
title, abbreviated Com. 

4, (a) The chief offloer of a eommandery in the 
medieval orders of Knights Hospitallers, Tem- 
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plars,ete. See eommandery, 2 (h). (b) A similar 
officer in certain secret orders, as in the Amer- 
ican order of Knights Templars, (e) A mem- 
ber of a higher cifus in a modem honorary or- 
der. Wlieru tliere are five classes, Uie commanders are 
the third in dignity : where there are three, they are gen- 
erally the second : as, a commander of the Bath. 

8. A heavy beetle or wooden mallet used in 
paving, or by sailmakers and riggers. 

HU gang . . . stood in line with huge wooden beetles 
called commanders, and lifted them high ami brought 
tliem down . . , with true nautical power and precision. 

C. Beads, Hard Cosh, vll. 

0. In sura., a box or cradle for incasing an in- 
jured limb.— 7. In hat-making, a string which 
IS pressed down over a conical hat while it is 
on the block, to bring it to the required cylin- 
drical form. — 8, In medieval fort,, same as 
cavalier, 5. 

[They laid) another [battery] against the Keepe of An- 
druzzi with two commanders, or caualiers, which were 
aboue with one fort of elenen other pieces. 

Hakluyt's Voyages, II. 122. 
Oonunandsr of the Falihftll (Arabic amtr al mUminln), 
a title adopted t)y the calif Omar, and borne by the suc- 
ceeding califs and the sultana of Constantinople.— Qrand 
commander, (o) The chief fiscal officer of the order of 
Malta or of Knights Hospitallers, etc, (b) A member of 
tlie liighest doss, or one of the highest classes, of some 
modem honorary orders. See order. esSyn. 1. Leader, 
Head, etc. 8oo ehitf. 

commander-in-cnief (k^m&n'd6r-iu-chef'), n. 

1. The commander of all the armies of a state 
or nation ; the chief military commander, (a) in 
Great Britain, the highest staff -officer of the army. (/>) 
In the United Status, the President, who U vested witl» 
thU authority, both In the army and in the navy, by the 
Constitution. Tlie title, however, is often unofficially 
applied to the general officer holding the highest actual 
rank in the army (now that of senior major-general), and 
hence having the general supervision of its orgonlution 
and movements. 

2. In the navy, a flag-officer commanding an 
independent fleet or squadron. 

commandership (k^man'dSr-ship), n. [< com- 
mander + -ship.] The office of a commander, 
conuuaildery (kq-mdn'dSr-i), ; pi. comman- 
dories (-iz). [Alsocontr. eommandry; < P, com- 
mandcrio (ML. commanderia), < commander, 
command : see command, v,, and -ef^>] 1 . The 
office or dignity of a commander. — 8. A district 
under the authority or administration of a com- 
mander. (a) A district under the authority of a military 
commander or a governor. 

The country is divided into four eommanderies under 
so many goveroors. Brougham. 

To the elector of Baden (are ceded) the Brlsgan and tlie 
Ortenan, the city of Constance, and the emnmandery of 
Mclnau. Woolsey, Introd. to Inter. Law, p. 401. 

(b) Among several medieval orders of knights, as the Tem- 
plars, Hospitallers, etc., a district under Uic control of a 
memlKir of the order, called a commander or preceptor, who 
received the income of the estates lielonging Ui tlie knights 
within that district, and expended part tor his own use 
and accounted for the rest: in England more especially 
aiiplled to a manor belonging to the priory of the Knights 
Hospitallers, or Kuiulitsot 8t. John of Jorusulcni. Uciiec 
— (n) A similar territorial district, or a lodge, in certain 
secret orders, os In the American order of Knights Tem- 
plars. (d) In certain religious orders, as those of 8t. Ber- 
nard and St. Anthony, the district under the authority of 
a dignitary called a commander. 

3. A house, technically called a cell, in which 
the demaiu-reuts of a medieval eommandery 
were received, and which also served as a home 
for veteran members of the order. It was some- 
times fortified, and occasionally formed an ex- 
tensive and formidable stronghold. 

commanding (kq-m&n'dlng), p. a. [Ppr. of 
command, p.] 1'. Directing with authority; 
invested with authority; governing; bearing 
rule; exercising authority: as. a commanding 
officer. — 2. Of ^at or controlling importance; 
powerful; paramoimt: as, commanding influ- 
ence. 

In the sixteenth, and to a certain degree in the seven- 
teenth century, Protestantism exercised a commanding 
and controlling infiuence over the affairs of Europe. 

Lecky, Katlonalisin, 1. 18S. 

The political economy of war Is now one of Its most 
commanding aspects. QladeUme, Might of Right, p. 150. 

Wo can 111 spare the eommanifinp social benefit of cities. 

Emerson, Conduct of Life. 

3. Dominating; overlooking a wide region with- 
out obstruction : as, a commanding emmenoe. — 

4. Pertaining to or characteristic of a comman- 
der, or of one born or fitted to command; char- 
acterized by neat dignity ; compelling respect, 
deference, obedience, etc. : as, a man of com- 
manding address; commanding eloquence. 

Is this a eommanding thaiie to win a beauty? 

Fletcher, Spanish Curate, ti. 1. 

He was advanced In life, toll, and of a form that might 
once have been commanding, but It was a little bowed by 
time— iMrhape by core. Intng, Sketch-Book, p. 26. 


oomiiiata 

6. Imperions ; domineering. — Oommandlng 

fiq yifa Me earrfl, 

onTwinaHiHvig l y (kg-m&n 'ding-11), ado. In a 
commanding manner; powerfully. 

Parliamentary memorials promising so much Interest, 
that, let them be treated In what manner they may, merely 
lor the subjects, they ore often comtnandingly attractive. 

De Quineey, Style, L 
commanditftire (kom-mon-di-tSr'), N. [F., < 
commandite, a partnership: see commandite.] 
In France, a silent partner in a joint-stock 
company, who is liable only to the extent of 
the capital he invests; a partner in a limited- 
liability company. 

commandite (kom-mon-det'), n. nB*., irreg. < 
commander, in sense of ’commeno, intrust.’] 
A partnorsnip in which one may advance capi- 
tal without taking an active part in the man- 
agement of the business, and be exempt from 
responsibility for more than a certain amount; 
limited liability; a special partnership. J. S. 
Mill. 

commandlesst (kq-m&nd'les), a. [Irreg. < com- 
mand, V., + -less.]'" Ungovemed ; ungovernable. 
That their eommaundieese furies might be staid. 

Heywood, Truia Uritannlca (lOOQX 

commandment (kp-mftnd'ment), n. [< ME. 
conmandement, comandement, OF. commande- 
ment, comandement, F. eommandement sa Pr. 
comandamen = OSp. comandamiento = Pg. eom- 
mandamento = It. comandamento, < ML. 
mandamentum, comandamen turn, eommendamen- 
tum, < commandare, commendare, command: see 
command, v., and -ment.] 1. A command; a 
mandate ; an order or injunction given by au- 
thority ; a charge ; an authoritative precept. 
Thol dlde Ills comaundmetU, and lepe to horse. 

Merlin (B. E. T. 8.), U. 2M. 
A new eommandmettt I give unto you, That ye love one 
another. John zlU. 84. 

To good men thou art sent. 

By Jove's direct eommandement. 

B. Jonson, Love Restored. 
Specifically — 2. Anyone of the ten injunctions, 
engraved upon tables of stone, delivered to 
Moses on Mount Sinai, acoording to the ac- 
count in Exodus. Bee decalogue. 

Thou knowest the comtnandtnents. Do not commit 
adultery. Do not kill. Do not steal. Do not bear false wit- 
ness, Honour thy latlier and tliy mother. Luke xvUl, 20. 

3. Authority; command; power of command- 
ing. 

I thought that all things had been savage here ; 

And therefore put 1 on tlio countenance 

Of stern emnmandmetU. Shak., As you Like it, 11. 7. 

4. In old Eng. late, the offense of instigating 

another to transgress the law Ten command- 

ments. (a) The Uocaloguc, (6) The ten fingers. [Slang.] 

Could I come near your beauty with my nails, 

I'd set my ten commandments in your face. 

2 Hen. VI., 1. 8. 

(c) The lines In an apple extending from tlic stem through 
the pulp. ICoIIoq.) 

commando (kq-mftn'do), n. [= D. Dan. Sw. 
kommando, lit. a command, < Sp. comnndo = Pg. 
commando ss It. comando, command : see com- 
mand, n.] A military eimodition or raid under- 
taken by private individuals for xiersonal ends; 
more spociflcally, the name given to the qiiasi- 
military expeditions undertaken by the ^ers 
and English farmers of South Africa against 
the natives. 

If the natives objected, a commando soon settled the 
matter. A commando was merely a new name tor an old 
thing. It was war without any of the usages or restraint* 
of war. Good Words. 

commandresst (k{>-m&n'dres), n. [(commander 
+ -css, after OF, commanderesse.] A woman in- 
vested with supreme authority; a female oom- 
mondor. 

To prescribe the order of doing in all things, is a pecu- 
liar preroMtlve which W Isdom hath, as queen or sovereign 
commanaress over other virtues. 

Hooker, Eccles. Polity, v. 8. 
Fortune, the great eommandrees ot the world. 

Chapman, All Fools, v. 1. 
Let me a<1ore this second Hecate, 

ThU great eommandrees ot the fatal sisters. 

Beau, and FI., Custom ot the Country, v. 2. 

eommandry (ko-m&n'dri), n. A contracted 
form of eommanderu. 

commarkt (kom'arx), «. [< OF. rx>marque, < 
ML. commarca, comarcha, commarchia, < com- + 
marca, marcha, a march, boundary: see mareh^ 
and warfci.] The frontier of a country. 

The eommark of 8. Lucar's. 

Shelton, tr. of Don Quixote, L 2. 

COmmassee (ko-mas'e), n. A coin, chiefly cop- 
per, current in Arabia at the rate of from 40 
to 60 to a United States dollar, 
conunata, ». Latin plural of comma, 1 and 2. 



commaterial 

eominaterialt (kom-m^to'ri-al), a, [< com- + 
material,'] ConsiBting of the'eamo matter with 
another thing. 

The bealu In birds arc cummaturial wltli teeth. 

Uacon, Nat. Hi»t., | 757. 

commaterialityt (kom-ma-to-ri-al'i-ti}, n. [< 
commaterial + -ity.'] The state of ootng com- 
material. 

COmmatia, ». Plnral of commation, 
commatlc, commatical (ko-mat'ik, -i-kal), a. 
[< LL. commaticm, < Gr. mfifiariK^q, < K6ftjia(r-), 
a short clause: see comma. 1. Brief; con- 
cise; having short clauses or sentences. 
[Bare.] — 2. In mmic. relating to a comma. — 
uommauo temperament, in muna, h system of tnninK 
which is bused iii>on u use of commas in dctcrmiidnK inUir- 
vals. 

commation (ko-mat'i-ou), n , ; pi. commatia (-H). 
[Gr. KOftudrmv, dim. of Ko/iya, a short clause : see 
comma.] In anc. Gr. comedy, a short song in 
trochaic or anapestic verse, in which the le^er 
of the chorus bade farewell to the actors as they 
retired from the stage before the parabasis. 

oomma-tipmd (kom'li-tipt), a, [< comma (ba- 
oillua) + Up + -crfS.J Tipped or terminated 
as with a comma : used of a certain species of 
bacillus, the comma bacillus. Bee cut under 
baciUus. 

commatiam (kom'a-tizm), n. [< L. comma(t-), 
a short clause, + Briefness; concise- 

ness in writing; shortness or abruptness of 
sentences. [Bare.] 

CommatUm at tlie style. Hominy, On Uoruu, p. 43. 

commeasurable (ko-mezh'ur-a-bl), a. [< com- 
+ meaourable.'] Having dr reducible to the 
same measure; commensurate; equal. 

A eommeiuturablf. grief took ug full posscasiun of him ua 
joy had done. 7. H'alton, Dunne. 

COmmcaSttie (ko-mezh'^), t;. t , ; prot. and pp. 
commeaattred, ppr. commeaHuriny. [< com- + 
measure. Gt, commensurate.'] To coincide with ; 
be coextensive with. 

Until endurance srow 

Sinew'd with action, and the full-grown will, 
Uiruled thro' all experlencee, pure law, 

CotsmeiMttre perfect freedom. Tmnyton, (Knone. 

COmmeddlef (ko-mod'l), r. t. [< com- + med- 
dle.] To mingle or mix together. 

Hellglon, O how it ie rmnmedUd with imllcy ! 

Wehtfnr, Wliltc Devil, ill. 2. 

oomme il faut (kom si fo). [F. : enmme = Pr. 
com ss 08p. com, Sp. como s= OPg. com, Pg. 
como as Olt. com. It. come, as, < L. quo modo, in 
what or which manner (quo, abl. of quis, who, 
which, what; modo, abl. of modus, manner) ; il, 
< L. ille, this; /aut, 3d pers. sing. pres. ind. act. 
of falloir, be necessary (must, should, ought), 
an immrs. verb, lit. be wanting or lacking, 
orig. identical with faillir, err, miss, fail, < L. 
faUere, deceive : see who. mode, and fail, e.] As 
it should be ; according to the rules of good so- 
ciety ; genteel; proper: a French phrase often 
used in English. 

Oommelina (kom - e - lI ' nh), n. [NL., named 
from Jan Commelin and Ins nephew, Kaspar, 
Dutch botanists of the 17th and 18th centuries.] 



CtmmtUnit ctmmttHit. 


In bot,, one of the principal genera of the natu- 
ral order Commelinacea, comprising about 90 
species. Several are oultlvated on account of their dell- 
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cate flowen or graceful habit, and the tnberons roots of 
some SMclea are said to lie used for food. Also spelled 
Conimtlyna. 

OommelinaoeSB (ko-mel-i-na'sf4), n.nl. [NL., 
< Commelina + -acea;.] A natural order of her- 
baceous endogens, natives mostly of warm cli- 
mates, recognizable by their three green sepals, 
two or three ephemeral petals, and free ovary 
with a single style ; the spiderworts. They are of 
imiKirtancu only as oniamenlal plants, cither lor tliclr 
tluwers or foliage. Tlic principal geiiem arc Tradescantia, 
Comnulina, and CyaiwtU. 

commemorable (ko-mem'o-r^bl). a. [= It. 
commemoralnle, < L. commemoraoilis, < com- 
memorare, commemorate: see commemorate,] 
Worthy to be commemorated; memorable; 
noteworthy. [Bare.] 

commemorate (kp-mem'p-r&t), v. t. ; pret. and 
pp. commemoratcil, ppr. commemorating. [< I<. 
commemoratus, pp. of commemorare (> It. com- 
memorare = Bp. conmemorar = Pg. commemorur 
= F. comm^morer), < com- (intensive) 4- memo- 
rare, mention, < mentor, mindful : see memory.] 

1 . To preserve the memory of by a solemn act ; 
celebrate with honor and solemnity ; honor, as 
a person or an event, by some act of respect or 
ailoction, intended to keep him or it in memory. 

We are called upon to commemorate a revolution 11680) 
... as happy in its conseipienc^s, as full ... of the 
marks of a Divine contrivance, as any age or country can 
show. Bp. Attermiry, Sermons, I. vli. 

2. To serve as a memento or remembrancer of ; 
perpetuate or celebrate the memory of: as, a 
monument commemorating a great battle; a 
book commemorating the services of a philan- 
thropist. srSyn. Observe, Solenmiie, etc. Sec celebrate. 

commemoration (k<^mein-o-ril'sbpn), n. 

F. commthnoration = Pr. coniemdratko = Bp. 
conmemoracioH = Pg. commemoraedo = It. com- 
mvmorazUme, < L. commemoraUo(n-), < com- 
memorare, commemorate: see commemorate,] 

1. The act of commemorating or calling to 
remembrance by some solemnity; the act of 
honoring the memory of some person or ©vent 
by solemn celebration : as, the feast of the 
jiassover among the Israelites was an annual 
commemoration of their deliverance from Egypt. 

'I'ho (Ihurcli of England, though she asked for the inter- 
cession of no created being, still set apart days for the 
e^nnmemoratioa of some who liad done and autfered great 
things for the faith. Macaulay. 

2. Eccles. : (a) In the intercessory prayers of 
tlie eucharistic office, mention made by name, 
ranl^ or condition of persons living or departed, 
or of canonized saints; also, a prayer contain- 
ing such mention: as, the commemoration of 
tlie living; the commemoration of the departed; 
the commemoration of the saints. See diptych, 
(b) In the services for the canonical hours, a 
brief form, consisting of authem, versicle, re- 
sponse, and collect, said in honor of God, of a 
saint, or of some biblical or ecclesiastical event : 
in the medieval church in England also called 
a memory, and sometimes a memorial. A com- 
plete service said in honor of a saint was also 
so styled, (c) Parts of the proper service of a 
lesser festival inserted in the service for a 
greater festival when the latter coincides with 

and supersedes the former OommszaoraUon 

day, in tile Dnivonity of Oxford, tlie day on which tlic 
annual aoleiunity in honor of tlie benefactors of tlie iinl- 
vorslty Is held, when omtioiw ai-e delivered, and priie 
compositions are read in the tlieater, and honorary de- 
grees conferred upon distliigulstied persons. It Is the con- 
cluding festival of the academic year. 

conunemoratiye (ko-mem'o-ra-tiv), a. r< cont- 
memorate + -ive; = 5’. commhnoraUf. etc.] Per- 
taining to, or serving or intended for, com- 
memoration. 

A sacrifice emntnemoratioe of Christ's offering up his 
body for us. Ilamnumd, Works, I. 12V. 

Over the haven [of Brindisil rises a commemorative 
column . . .. which records, not the dominion of Saint 
Mark, but the restoration of the city by the Protoepa- 
tharius Luptu. if. A. freeman, Venice, p. 811. 

COSUnemorator (ko-mem'q-r&-t{{r), n. [LL., < 
L. commemorare, oonunenoiorate : see commem- 
orate.] One who oommemorates. 
COmmemorator7(kQ-mem'q-ra-to-ri), a. [< 
commemorate + -ory; sss cohmmoratorio.] 
Serving to preserve the memory of (persons or 
things). Bp. Hooper. 

commemorlze (kq-mem'o-nz), p. t. [As eom- 
memor-ate + -iee.'i To commemorate. [Rare.] 

The late happy and memorable enterprise of the plant- 
ing of that pari of America called New England, deserv- 
eth to be eommemorixed to future posterity. 

A. Morton, New Bngisnd's Memorial, p. 17. 

comment, v. i. An old form of common. 
commence (kq -mens'), v.\ pret. andpp. oofN- 
meneed, ppr. commencing. [In ME. only in oontr. 


commend 

form eomsen, cumsen (see comse) ; < OP. comeneer, 
cumencer, F. commenoer aa Pr, comensar s» 
comensar — Pg. comeqar s= It. .comincia/re, Oft. 
commsare, < ML. *cominiHare, begin, < L. com-, 
together, + iniUarc, begin, < iniUum, a begin- 
ning: sootnfHafc.] I.intrans. 1. To come into 
existence ; take rise or origin ; first have exis- 
tence; begin to be. 

Thy nature did commetuie In sufferance ; time 
Hath niatie tliee liard in 't. Shak., T. of A., Iv, 8. 

Ethics and religion differ herein ; that the one is the 
system of human duties commenoirM from man ; the other, 
from Ood. Sntereon, Nature, p. W. 

2. To enter a new state or assume a new ohar- 
acter; begin to be (something different); turn 
to bo or become. 

Should ho at length, lieliig undone, commence patriot 
Junius, Letters, July .31, 1771. 

Ill an evil hour lie commenced autliur, not only sur- 
rounded by his books, but with the more urgent compan- 
ions of a wife and family. 

I. D' Israeli, Calam. of Auth., I. 60. 

It is ... too common, now a days, for young men, di- 
rectly on being made free of a magazine, or of a nows- 
tiaper, to commence word-coiners. 

F. Hall, Mod. Eng., p. 108. 
8. [Tr. ML, incipere, take a doctors’ degree, 
lit. begin, commence : a university term.] To 
take a degree, or the first degree, in a univer- 
sity or college. See commencement, 

Tlien is he held a freshman and a sot. 

And never shall commence. 

Middleton and Dekker, Roaring Oiri, ill. 3. 


Uo [Cliarles Cliaiincy] commenced Bachelor of Divinity. 

Hist. Sketch itf First Ch. in Boston (1812), p. 21U 

" To commence M. A.," etc., meaning “to take the degree 
of M. A.,” etc., lias been a reuomiized phrase for some 
three centuries at least B’. Hall, False Philol., p. 40. 

II. irons. To cause to begin to be ; perform 
the first act of; enter upon; begin: as, to com- 
mence operations; to commence a suit, action, 
or process in law. 

Like a liungry lion, did commence 
Rough deeds of rage. .Shak., 1 Hen. VI., Iv, 7. 

Here closed the Tenant of tliat lonely vale 
His mournful narrittiyo— commenced in pain, 

In pain commenced, ami ended withouy^ace. 

Wordsworth, Excursion, Iv. 
=Byn.. Commence, Begin. In all ordinary uses commence 
Is exactly synonymous with begin, wliloli, as a purely Eng. 
lisli word, Is nearly always preferable, but more especially 
before another verb in the inlliiiUvc. 

commencement (ko-mens'mont), n. [< ME. 
commencement (ruTo), < OF. (and F.) commence- 
ment (= Pr. comensamens = Bp. comeneamiento 
(obs.) ss It. cominciamento), < commencer, com- 
mence, + -ment.] 1. The act or fact of com- 
mencing; beginning; rise; origin; first exis- 
tence; inception. 

And [they] be-gonne freshly vnon hem as It haiide be at 
tlie comence.ment. Merlin (E. E. T. 8.), 11. 219. 

It was a violent etrmmencement. Shak., Othello, 1, 8. 
2. In the University of Cambridge, England, 
the day when masters of arts, doctors, and 
bachelors receive their degrees : so called from 
the fact that the candidate commences master, 
doctor, licentiate etc., on that day. Bee com- 
mence, v, 3. Hence — 3. In American col- 
leges, the annual ceremonies with which the 
members of the graduating class are made 
bachelors (of arts, sciences, engineering, etc.), 
and the degree of master of arts and various 
honorary degrees are conferred. The term is also 
applied, by extension, to the graduating exercises of acad- 
emies and schools of lower grade. — Oommenoement 
day, the day on which degrees are conferred by a college. 
In American colleges it is the last day of the collegiate 
year. 

commencer (k^^men's^r), n, 1, A beginner. 
— 2t. One taking a college degree, or oom- 
meuoing bachelor, master, or doctor; in Amer- 
ican colleges, a member of the senior class after 
the examination for degrees. 


The Corporation, having been Informed that the custom 
... for the eommencers lo liavo plumboake is dishonor- 
able to the College . . . and chargeable to the parents of 
the eommencers. doe therefore put an end to tliat custom. 

Records of the Corporation of Harvard College, 1608. 

The Corporation with the Tutors shall visit the chamben 
of the eommetusers to see that this law be well observed. 

Peirce, Hist. Harv. Unlv., App., p. 187. 

commend (kp-mend'), V. [< ME. eommenden, 
comenden (rarely comamnden: see command), 
commend, =r F. eommendor s= Sp. eomendar, in- 
trust a benefice to, s= It. cotnmendare, < L. com- 
mendare, intrust to, commend, in ML. Changing 
with conmandare^ command, the tiiiro forms, 
though separated in Bom. and Eng., being ety- 
mologically identical: jiee command, r.j I. 
trans. 1. To commit; deliver with confidence; 
intrust or give in charge. 

Father, Into thy hands I vommend my spirit 

Luke xxiU. «e 



Ha [Parry] »*de a aalnglprioua boaaUnsof hit Falthfal- 
neM to tba Queen, but not eo mueh aa In a Word eotn- 
mended himself to Qod. Baker, Chronicles, p. 364. 

2. To represent or distinguish as being worthy 
of ooufidenoe, notice, regard, or kindness; rec- 
ommend or aeeredit to favor, aooeptauce, or 
favorable attention: set forward for notice: 
sometimes used reflexively; as; this subject 
commends itself to our careful attention. 

No doubt the good proportion of any thing doth greatly 
adome and eowmtsnd it. 

Puttenham, Arte of Eng. Foesie, p. 114. 

I eomtiietul unto you Phebe our sister. Rom. xvl. 1. 

Among the religions of the world we distinguish three 
aa enshrining in archaic forms principles of eternal value, 
whiult may commend themeclvee to the most rationalistic 
age. J. Jl Seeley, Nat. Religion, p. 120. 

3. Ho praise; mention with approbation. 

Whan the kvnn Arthur and the kynge Bam herden of 
the prowesse that the kynge Bohors hadde dun thoi were 
gladde, and preised bym moche and eomenden. 

Merlin (E. E. T. S.), 11. 870. 

And the lord commended the unjust steward, because he 
had done wisely : for the children of this world are in their 
generation wiser than the children of light. Luke xvi. 8. 

lie commended my spirit, tliough he disapproved my 
suspicions. Oddemith, Vicar, ix. 

4. To bring to the mind or memory of; give 
or send the greeting of: with a personal pro- 
noun, often reflexive. 

Cmnmend me to my brother. Shak., IS. for M,, i. B. 

Trollus . . . eommende himeelf most affectionately to 
yon. Shak., T. and C., lli. 1, 

6. In feudal eodles. law, to place under the con- 
trol of a lord. See commendation, 4. 
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Dispensations, exemptions, eommsmlawM, annates, 
tenths. uamon, Utln ChrUtlanity, xlU. 10. 


n. »•; pi. eommendaiories (-riz). 1. A com- 
mendation; a eulogy. 


deuce aud« 


themselves to the abbey. Enoye. Brit. 

Commend me to (a thing specified), a familiar phrase 
expressive of approval or preference. 

Commend me to a mask of silliness, and a pair of sharp 
eyes for my own Interest under it. 

Sheridan, The RivaU, 1. 2. 

Commend me to horae.joy, the family board. 

Altar and hearth. 

Browning, Ring and Book, II. 65. 
■ Sjm. 3 and 3. To extol, laud, eulogize, applaud. 

n. intrans. To express approval or praise. 
[Ware.] 

Nor can we much commend if he fell Into the more or. 
dlnary track of endowing charities and founding monas- 
teries. Brougham, 

COiniaendt(ko-mend'),n. [< commend, v.] Com- 
mendation ; compliment ; remembrance ; greet- 
ing. 

Tell her, I send to her my kind eommende. 

Shak., Rich. II., ill. 1. 

Thanks, master Jailer, and a kind commend. 

Maehin, Dumii Knight, V. 

Lot Jack Toldarvy have my kind Commende, with this 
Caveat, That the Fnt which goes often to the W ater, comes 
liome cracked at laat. HotveU, Letters, 1. 1. 6. 

commendable (kg-men'da-bl), a. [= Sp. CO- 
mendable = It. commendaSile, \ L. commendnbi- 
lis, < commendare, commend: see commend and 
-able."] Cai 
or praisec 
laudable. 

The cadence which falleth vpon the last sillable of a 
verse is sweetest and most commendahle. 

Puttenham, Arte of Eng. Poesle, p. 66. 

Sure, sure, inch carping is not commendable. 

Shak., Much Ado, lli. 1. 

commendableness (ko-men'da-bl-nes), n. The 
state of being eommendable, 

COmmendably (kp-men'd^bli), adv. In a com- 
mendable or praiseworthy manner. 

I know very many notable Gentlemen in the Court tliat 
haue written ecmmendcMu, and suppressed it agayiie. 

Puttenham, Arte of Eng. Foesie, p. 16. 

commendam (ko-men'dam), n. ML. cotN- 
mendam, ace. fin phrase dare or mlttere in oom- 
mendam, give in trust) of oommenda, a trust, < 
L. commendare, intrust : see commend, v. and »., 
command, v.] An eoolesiastioal benefloe or liv- 
ing commended by the crown or head of the 
ohurob to the care of a qualified person to hold 
till a proper pastor is provided : usually applied 
to a living retained in this way by a bisnop after 
be has ceased to be ap inoumbent, the benefice 
being said to be held in commendam, and its 
holder termed a oommendator or commendatory. 
The practice gave rise to serious abuses ; under it livings 
were held by persons who performed none of the duties of 
the otBoe. It was condemned, though in guarded terms, 
by the Council of Constance (1417) and the Council of 
Trent (1668), and has greatly alminisbed, if not entirely 
diaappeared, throughout the Roman Catholic Church. It 
was prohibited by statnte in the Church of England in 1886. 

There wu some sense for eonunendame; at flrst when 
there was a living void, and never a clerk to serve it, the 
bitlu^were to k^it tin they found a fit man; but now 
it ia a trlek for tte olAoDto keep it for himself. 

BMen, Table-Talk, p. 82. 


E. A. Abbott, Bacon, p. 240. 
oommendata^ (ko-men'd%-ta-ri), n. [< MIj. 
commendatariua, < comment : "see oommendam.'\ 
Same as commendatory, 2. 
commendation (kom-en-d&'shon), n. [< ME, 
commendacion s= Pg. eommendd^o = It. com- 
mendasione, < L. commendaHo{n-), < commenda- 
re, pp. eommendatus, commend: see commend, 
V,, and -afton.] 1. The aot pf commending; 
praise ; approbation ; favorable representation 
in words; declaration of esteem. 

Need we, as some others, epistles of commendation tn 
you? • 2 Cor. ill. 1. 

The wnanettdation of adversariee to the greatest triumph 
of a writer, because it never comes unless extorted. 

Dryden, Pref. to Abs. and Achit. 

2. That which commends or recommends ; a 
ground of esteem, approbation, or praise. 

Good nature to the most godlike commendation of a man. 

Dryden, Ded. to Juvenal's Satires. 

3. Kind remembrance; respects; greeting; 
message of love : commonly in the plural. [Ar- 
chaic.] 

Mistress Fago hath her hearty eotmnendatum* to you too. 

Shak., M. W. of W., H. 2. 

4. In feudal law, the cession by a freeman to 
a lord of dominion over himself and his estate, 
the freeman thus becoming the vassal and se- 
curing the protection of the lord, it was typified 
by placing the hands between those of the lord, and taking 
the oath of fealty. It la sometimes described as a surren- 
der of estate, and sometimes as not involving this. 

By the practice of Commendation . . . the inferior put 
himself under the personal care of a lord, but without al- 
tering or divesting himself of his right to his estate. 

Maine, Early Hist, of Institutions, p. IM. 

Tlio beneflciaiY system bound the receiver of land to the 
king who gave it ; and the act of eormnendation placed 
the freeman and his land under the protection of the 
lord to whom he adhered. Stubbe, Const. Utot., I 65. 
6, lu the medieval church in England, a ser- 
vice consisting of psalms, said in the church 
over a corpse while the priest was marking and 
blessing the grave borore proceeding to the 
funeral mass and the burial-service proper. 
Alsu called the eommemlatione, or pealme of commenda. 
tion, and, more fully, the commendation of the toul, or 
comnumdatiune of *oul». 

■Whilst the choir was chautlng a service called the Com. 
metulation of Soule, the priest, vested in bis alb and stole, 
went Into the church-yard. 

Bock, Church of our Fathers, 11. 476. 


2. One who holds a benefloe in commendam. 
See commendam. Also commendatory. 

en wim Awdai* (kq-men'd^r), n. One who oom- 
mends or praises. 

Froward, complaining, a eommender glad 
Of the times psst, when he wss a young lad. 

B. Jonton, tr. of Horace’s Art of Foetry. 

conimeildiablltt (kp-mend'ment), ». [< com- 

mend + -ment.l Commendation. B, Joneon. 

ConunexiBal (ko-men'sal), a. and n. [< ME. 
commensal = P. commensal = Sp. comensalssPg. 
commensal = It. commensale, < ML. commensaUs, 
< Is. com-, together, + menaa, table.] I. a. 1. 
Eating together at the same table. 

They surrounded mo, and with the utmost complaisance 
expressed their Joy at seeing me become a eommeneal offi- 
cer of the palace. Smollett, tr. at Gtl Bios, vii. 8. 

2. In sool. and hot., living with as a tenant or 
coinhabitant, but not as a parasite ; inquiline. 
See II., 2. 

n. n. 1. One who eats at the same table with 
another or others. 


oe, a licnt silver ninepenny 
and as a lovo-tokon. 

Like commendation ninepersoe, crooked, 

With "To and from my love , it lookeil. 

S. Butler, Hudll.nw, I. 1. 487. 
Commendation of the body, in the Book of Common 
Prayer, the form of committal of the bo<ty at burial to 
tIic^roundortotliesoR.a>Byn.l.Recommcndation,en- 

C^able of being commended, approved, commeildator (korn'en-di-tor), «. [ML., one 

ised; worthy of commendation or praise ; iioioing jn commendam, L. a 'Eommender, < com- 
mendare, commend: see commend, v., and com- 
mendam.'] One who holds a benefice in com- 
mendam. See commendam. 
commendatory (ko-men'd&-to-ri), a. and n. 
[= Sp. comendatetrio, < LL". commendatorins, 
< L. commendator: see commendator.] I, a. 
1. Serving to commend; presenting to favor- 
able notice or reception; containing approval, 
praise, or recommendation ; as, a commendatory 
letter. — 2. Holding a benefice in commendam : 
as, a commendatory bishop. — 3. Held in com- 
mendam. See commendam. 

Tlio bishoprics and the great cmnmendatory abbeys 
were, with few exceptions, bold by that order. 

Burke, Rev. in France. 
Commendatory lettere, letters written by one bishop 
to another tn behalf of any of the clergy or others of hfs 
diocese who are traveling, that they may be well received 
among the faithful ; letters of cr^ence. According to 
the niles and practice of the ancient church, no Christian 
could communicate with the church, or receive any aid 
or countenance from it, tn a country nut his own, unless 
he carried with him letters of credence from his bishop. 
These letters were of several kinds, according to the dif- 
ferent oocaalons or the quality of the person who carried 
them, viz., eemmendatory fspMificaUy so called), oommu- 
nicaSory, and dimieeory. The flrst were grantM only to 
persons of ouallty, or to persons whose reputation hsd 
been called in question, or to the clergy who had occasion 
to travel in foreign countries. The second were granted 
to all who wero In peace and communion with the church, 
. whence they were also called paeifleaX, ecdestiaetical, and 
sometimes eanonieal. The third were given only to the 
cler« removing from one eburob to settle in another, and 
teattfled that the bearer had the bishop's leave to depart. 
— OommWMlatOXy srayar, in the Book of common 
Prayer, a prayer In the ordw for the visitation of the 
■Ick, to be uiM for a person at the point of death, oom- 
mending hia soul to God. 


when, conversely, people of different kins did not eat and 
drink together. Eneyo. Brit., XXI. 184. 

2. In eool. and bot., one of two animals or plants 
which live together, but neither at the expense 
of the other ; an animal or a plant as a tenant, 
but not a true parasite, of another ; an inquiline. 
'I’hns the sninll pen-crab (Pinnotheres), which lives with 
an oyster in the same shell, but feeds itself, sa does the 
oyster, Is a commensal ; sucli also is the cancrisocisl soa- 
anumone, which lives on the shell of a crab, or on a shell 
which a liermlt-crah ot^oupies. (See cut under eanerisoeial. 
Compare eonsortism, paraeite.) In regard to plants, many 
authorities hold that a lichen consists of a fungiu and an 
alga growing together, but possibly as parasite and host. 
See lichen. 

It ia obvious that an exhaustive knowledge of the spe- 
cies, nature, and life history of the Inost (onnldable insect 
commensals of man is of primary Iniportanoo, 

Edittbnrgh Bev., CLXIV. 867. 

commeDBaUBm (ko-men ' sal -iam), n. [< com- 
mensal + -ism.] Commensal existence or mode 
of living; the state of being commensal; com- 
meusality. Also called symbiosis. 
commensality (kom-eu-sari-ti), n. [< com- 
mensal + -ify; ss F. commensalitS, etc.] 1. 
Fellowship at table ; the act or practice or eat- 
ing at the same table. 

Fromlicuoiu comfsuinsality. 

SirT. Browne., Vulg. Err., Hi. 26. 
2. In zool. and bot., the stato or condition of 
being commensal; commensalism. 
(wmmenBationt (kom-en-s&'shon), n. [< ML. 
as if *commen8atio{n-), < L. com-, together, + 
mensa, table. Bee commensal.] The aot of eat- 
ing at the same table. 

Fagan commensation. Sir T. Browne, Mlsc. Tracts, p. 15. 

commenstirabllity (ko-men'e^-ra-bil'i-ti), n. 
[< commensurable (see -biUty)i s= F, commensu- 
ralnliU, etc.] The state of being commensu- 
rable, or of having a common measure, 
commensnrable (kq-men'gfi-ra-bl), a. [= F, 
commensurable =s Bp. conmensurable = Pg. com- 
mensuravel = It. eommensurabile, < LL. com- 
mensurabilis, < *eommen8ware, reduce to a com- 
mon measure : see commensurate, and of. corn- 
measurable, mensurable.] 1. Having a com- 
mon measure j reducible to a common measure. 
Tims, a yard and a foot arc commensurable, as both may 
Ite measured by indies. Commensurable numbers are those 
which may be measured or divided by other numbers with- 
out a remainder, as 18 and 18, which may be measured by 
6 and 8. Bee incommensurabls. 

2. Suitable in measure ; adapted. 

Their poems . . . could not be made commensurable to 
the voice or Instniments in prose. 

Hobbs, On Davonant's Preface. 

3. Measurable. [Bare.] 

As God, he is eternal ; as man, mortal and eammvnsura- 
ble by time. Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. 1835), I. 887. 

Oommensurable In power (a translation of the Gr. 
juvdfKt ovMptrpoi), In math., having commensurable 
squares. 

cominensiirably (ko-men'ga-ra-bli), adv. In a 
commensurable manner, 
conuneiunurate (ko-men'gq-rfit), v. l. ; pret. and 
pp. oonmeneurated, ppr. commensurating. [< LL. 
commensuratus, adj., prop. pp. of 
rare, reduce to a common measure, < L. com-, 
together, + LL. mensurare, measure: see mea- 
sure, V. Cf. eommeasure.] 1. To reduce to a 
common measure. 
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Tli« tpteat terms to eomm^mturate the longltade of places. 

Sir T. /ircMW, vul*. Err., vl. 7. 
2. To adapt ; proportionate. 

Commtniurating the forini* of absolution to the degrees 
of preparstfon and necessity. 

Jer. Taylor, Works (od. 1886), II. 200. 
COmmengurate (ko-men'gfi-rat), a. [< LL. conh 
wienentrofttw, pp. iidj. : see the verb.] 1, Redu- 
cible to a eoinnion ruoaHure; enmmenaurable. 
— 2. Of equal ai/.e; having the Hame boundaries. 

The Inferior cominissnriuts wlilch had usually beeurom- 
fnmuurate with the dioceHes. Chambem’t JSneye. 

8. Corresponding in amount, degree, or mag- 
nitudo; adequate; proportionate to the pur- 
pose, ooeasiou, capatdty, etc. : as. we And no- 
thing in this life commensurate witn our desires. 
When shall we return t<j_a ^uud conception of the right 


mtnuuratf. task, wandered like “ blind Orion, hungry for 
the morn.” Stedtnan, Viet, i'uuti, p. SO. 

commengnratgly (kp-men'^-r^t-li), adv. In 
a oommonsurato manner ; so as to bo commen- 
surate; correspondingly; adequately. 
eommeilBIiratenesg (ko-inen'§u-rftt-neB), n. 

The state or quality of being commensurate, 
conunanguranon (kq-men-gq-ra'shon), n. [=s 
r, commensuration = 8p. conmensuracion = Pg. 
eomm«iMura;du = It. eommensurazione, < LL. 
oommctmiraUo{n-), < commensuratus : see com- 
mensurate, c.] Proportion ; the state of having 
a conunon measure. 


as, a commentary on the Bible. A textual com- 
mentary explains the author’s meanii^, sen- 
tence by sentence. Hence — 2. Anything that 
serves to explain or illustrate ; an exempllAca- 
tion. 

Good life Itsolf is but ncommentarv, an exposition upon 
our prouching ; Uiat which is first laid upou us is preach- 
ing. Donne, Sermons, v. 

3. A historical narrative j an explanatory rec- 
ord of particular transactions: as, the Commen- 
taries of Ceesar. 

“ Memorials," or preparatory history, are of two sorts; 
whereof the one may bo termed Cominentariee, and the 
other Kegisturs. Daeon, Advancement of Learning, ti. 126. 
-Byn. See remark, n. 

commentaryf (kom'en-t^ri), r. [< commentary, 
M.] I. intrans. To write notes or comments. 

Now a little to comm 

let me leauo hut this bj. , 

quoted in Capt. John Smith's T 

n. trans. To comment upon, 
commentate (kom'en-t&t), v. t.; pret. and pp. 
commentated, ppr. commentating. l< L. commen- 
talus. pp. of eommentari, comment: see co»i- 
menfi, e.] To make comments; write a com- 
mentary or annotations. [Rare.] 

Commentate upon It and return it enriclied. 

Lamb, To Coleridge. 

commentation (kom - on - ta ' shonl, n. [= It. 
comentazione, < L. eomm€ntatio(n-), < commen- 
tari, pp. commentatusj comment : see comment^, 
t).] The act or practice of one who comments ; 
annotation. 

The spirit of eommentation turns to questions of taste, 
of metaphysics and morals, with far more avidity than to 
physics. Whetctll. 


comment^ (kq-ment' or kom'ent), v. [< F. commentative (kq-men't^tiv), a. [< commen- 
eommenter s='Sp. comentar = Pg. commentar = (ate + -ire.] Making or containing comments. 
It. eomentare, comment, < L. eommentari, con- commentator (kom'en-tft-tqr), n. [= F, com- 
sider thoroughly, think over, deliberate, dis- mentateur, etc., < LL. commentator, an inven- 
0 U 88 , write upou, freq. of camminisci, pp. am- tor, interpreter, < L. eommentari, pp. commen- 
mentus, devise, contrive, invent, < com- + "mi- tatus. comment: see eommenti^. v.. and of. com- 


nisoi (only in comp.; of. reminiscent), an incep- 
tive verb, < *tnen (in me-minisse, remember, 
men^ mind, etc.) ss Skt. y/ man, think: see 
mind, memento, mental, etc.] I, intrans. To 
make remarks or observations, as on an action, 
an event, a proceeding, or an opinion; espe- 
cially, to write critical or expository notes on 
the works of an author. 

Enter Ids chamber, view Ids breatldess corpse, 

And comment ttien upon his sudden duatli. 

SImk., 2 Hen. VI., ill. 2. 
Critics, having first token a liking to one of tlicsc pocU, 
proceed to comment mi iiim and illustrate liliii. Dryden, 
I must translate and eomment Vojie. 

n. frans. To make remarks or notes upon; 
expound; discuss; annotate. 

This was the text eommented by Clirysostoni and Tlieo- 
durot. JlAcvee, Collation of Psalms, p. 18. 

Fantnl's work lias 1>een commented without end, . . . 
but never rebelled against or superseded. 

Amer. .four. Philol., V. 280. 

comment^ (kom'ont), «. [< comment^, ».] 1. 
A spoken or writton remark or observation : a 
remark or note ; especially, a written note in- 
tended as a criticism, explanation, or expansion 
of a passage in a book or other writing; anno- 
tation; explanation; exposition. 

Uo speaks ail riddle, I tidiik. 1 must liave a eomment 
ere I can conceive him. D. Jotuon, ('ase is Altered, i. 2. 

Poor Alma sits lietween two Stools : 

The more she reads, the more iterplext : 

The Comment ruining tlio Text. Prior, Alma, 1. 
2. Talk or discourse upon a particular subject ; 
gossip. 

She hated all tlie knights, and hoard in tliought 
Their lavish eommerit when her name waa named. 

Tennyton, Merlin and Vivien. 
->gyxLl. Annotation, etc. See remark, n. 
commant^t, V. t. [< L. commentiri, feira, de- 
vise, < com- + mentiri, feijp, lie, orig. devise, 
think out; akin to comminisci, pp. commentus, 
devise: see commcnfl, r., andOTcwaoc»ou«.] To 
feign; devise. Spenser. 
commentary (kom'en-tfi-ri), «. ; pi. commenta- 
ries (-riz). [= F. commentaire ss 8p. It. comenta- 
rio zs Pg. commentario, < L. eonmentarius, m, 
(so. liber, a book), or commentarium, neut, (sc, 
rolumen, a volume), a commentary, explanation, 
orig. a note-book, memorandum, prop, adj., < 
eommentari, write upon, comment, devise, etc. : 
see comment^, r,] 1. A series or collection of 

comments or annotations; especially, an ex- 
planation or oluoidatiou of difficult and obscure 
passages in a book or other writing, and con- 
eideration of questions suggested by them, ar- 
ntuged in the same order as in the text or writ- 
ing examined ; on explanatory essay or treatise : 


menter.] One who makes comments or critical 
and expository notes upon a book or other 
writing ; on expositor ; an annotator. 

I have made auch expualtiuna of my authors os no earn- 
mentator will forgive me. Dryden. 

IIow commentatore each dark passage shun, 

And hold their fartblug candles to the sun. 

Young, Satires, vll. 07. 

commentatorlal (kq-men-ta-to'ri-al), a. [< 
commentator + -*«/.] Relating to or charaoter- 
istic of commentators. Whewell. 

commentatorghlp (kom'en-ta-tqr-shlp), n. [< 
commentator + -snip.] Tho office of a commen- 
tator. 

commentCT (kom'on-ter or kq-men'ter), n. [< 
commenti^ + -er^. Ct. commentator.] 1. One who 
comments or makes remarks about actions, opin- 
ions, etc. — 2t. A commentator or annotator. 

And diners CommetUere upon Dunibi hold the same 
u]itnion. Purehae, Pilgrimage, p. 78. 

As silly us any cammenler goes by 
Hard words or sense. Dontte, Satires, il. 

Also commentor. 

CommentitiO'aBt (kom-en-tish'ns), a. [< L. 
commentiiins, more correctly commenficius, de- 
vised, fabricated, feigned, < commentiri, devise a 
falsehood : see commenP^.] Invented ; feigned ; 
imaginary; fictitious. 

.So many comnusntitioue Fables wore inserted, that they 
rendered oven what Truths ho [Geoffrey of Moumoutiq 
wrote suspected. JIaker, Chronicles, p. 1. 

Who willingly passe by that which Is Orthudoxall inthem, 
and studiously cull out that which Is eomtnsnfittous, and 
l>est for their turues. Milton, Prelatlcal Episcopacy. 

commgntitioagneggt (kom-en-tisb'us-nes), n. 
Counterfoitness; flotitiousness ; the state of be- 
ing fabricated. Bailey. 

commentor (kom'en-tor), n. See commenter. 

commentyt (kom'en-ti), ». An obsolete form 
of commontyi. 

commerce Otom'ers), n. [< F. commerce ss Sp. 
comeroio = Pg. It. eonmer^o, < L. commermum, 
commerce, trade, < com-, together, + merx 
(merci-), goods, wares, merchandise, >meroari, 
trade: see merchant, mercenary.] 1. Inter- 
change of goods, merchandise, or property of 
any kind ; trade ; traffic : used more especially 
of trade on a large scale, carried on by trans- 
portation of merchandise between oLSerent 
(HmntrieSv^or between dlfferont parts of the same 
country, distinguished as /firciyn commerce and 
internal commerce; as, the commerce between 
Great Britain and the United States, or between 
New York and Boston; to bo engaged in com- 
merce. 

A prosperous eomnuroe is now peroaived and aoknow. 
ledgM, by all enlightened stateamen, to be the most use- 


ful, as well as the most productive source of national 
wealth : and has accordingly become a primarr object of 
their political cares. A, Hamilton, Federalist, Ho. II. 

1 think aU the world would gain by setting eommtrc* at 
perfect liberty. Jefferwm, Correspondence, 1. 164. 

2. Social intercourse; fellowship; mutual deal- 
ings in common life ; intercourse in general. 

Myself having hail the happlnessc to enjoy his desirable 
eommeree once since his arrival here. 

Coryat, Crudities, I. 48. 
Tho end of friendship is a commerce the most strict and 
homely that can be joined. ... It Is for aid and comfort 
through all the relations and passages of life and death. 

Emerson, Friendship. 
We know that wisdom can bo won only by wide eom- 
meree with men and books. 

Lowell, Among my Books, 2d scr., p. 166. 

3. Sexual intercourse.— 4. A game of cards, 
played by any number of persons, in which a 
hand of five cards is dealt to each player^ the two 
players having the poorest hands retiring from 
the game, this being continued until only two 
persons are left, who are declared the winners 
and receive prizes. If, during play, a person in 
the game speaks to another out of it, he forfeits 
his hand to him.— Active conunsroe. See aetive. 
— Chamber of commerce. See cAamfier.— Domsetio 
commerce, commercial transactions within the llmtta of 
one nation or state.— Interstate commerce, speciitcally, 
in the United States, commerulal transactions and inter- 
course between persons resident in different States of the 
Union, or carried on by lines of transport extending Into 
more than one State. The Constitution grants to Con- 

a the general power of reipilating such commerce.— 
ve commerce, see active commerce, under aetive. 
-Byn, 1. Business.— 2. Communication; communion; 
intercourse. 

commerce (ko-mers'), v. i . ; pret. and pp. com- 
merced, ppr. commercing. [< F. commercer 3= 
Sp. comerciar = Pg. commcrciar ss It. commer- 
ciare, < ML. commerciare, LL. commereiari, 
trade, traffic, < L. commeroium, commerce : see 
commerce, n.J If, To traffic ; carry on trade ; 
deal. Sir W. Tialcigh. 

Always beware you commerce not witli bankrupts. 

S. Jotuon, Every Man out oi ids Humour, i. 1. 
2. To hold social intercourse ; commune. 

Looks commercing with tlie skies. 

Thy rapt soul sitting in thine eyes. 

Milton, II Penseroso, 1. 89. 
Some will not that we should live, t>reathe, and com- 
merce as men, I>ecause we are nut such modelled Ciuls- 
tlans as tlioy coercively would liave us. 

Penn, Liberty of Cuuscionce, v. 
Hid his face 

From nil men, and commercing with himpelf, 

He lust the sense that handles daily life. 

Tennyson, Walking to Uie Mall, 
commerceablet (kq-mor'sa-bl), a. [< commerce, 
V., + -able.] Suitable for traffic. Monmouth, 
quoted by F. Hall. 

CommerceleSB (kom'^rs-lea), U. [< commerce + 
-less,] Destitute of commerce. [Rare.] 

Tlie savage commercelese nations of America. 

J. Tucker, To Karnes. 

commercer (kq-m6r's6r), M. l. One who traf- 
fics with another. — 2. One who holds social 
intercourse or communes with another, 
commercial (kq-mer'shql), a. [< commerce + 
-ial; ss F, commercial, etc.] 1, Pertaining or 
relating to commerce or trade ; of the nature 
of commerce: as, commercial concerns; com- 
mercial relations ; a commercial transaction. — 
2. (iarrying on commerce; characterized by de- 
votion to commerce : as, a commercial commu- 
nity. — 3. Proceeding or accruing from trade: 
as, commercial benefits or profits. — 4. Devoted 
to commerce : as, a commercial career. — 6. Pre- 
pared for the market, or merely as an article of 
commerce; hence, not entirely or chemically 
pure: as, commercial soda, sUver, etc.— oom- 
merolal a^wnt, an officer, wiUi or without consular ju- 
risdiction, stationed at a foreign port for the purpose of 
attending to the commercial interests of the country be 
represents.— CommerclAl law, the body of law which 
rolatee to commerce, such os the law of shipping, bills of 
exchange, insurance, brokerage, etc. The body of rules 
constituting this law Is to a great extent the same through- 
out the commercial world, the rules, treatises, and de- 
cisions of one country, with due allowance for local differ- 
ences of commercial usage, being in general applicable to 
the queetions ariatng in any other.— fommatUUl Isttw, 
a slxe of writing-paper, 11 x 17 Inchea when unfolded. 
Small eommereial letter ia lOi x 164 inchea. jU. 8.J— 
OommaroUd note, a sise of writing-paper, 8 X 10 Inchea 
when unfolded. [U. ff.l—Commemal paper, negotiable 
paper, such as drafts, bills of exchange, etc., given in 'the 
due course of business. — Oommeroal room, a publlo 
room In tho hotels of Great Britain, set apart for the use 
of commercial travelers.— Oommerolal Uttveler, • trav- 
eling agent for a wholesale business house, awing from 
samples ; a drummer. -Byn. See mereantUe. • 

conunerdalUm (kq-mdr'sbal-izm), n. [< etm- 
merdal + -ism.] 1. T^e maxims and meth- 
ods of commerce or of commercial men ; siaiet 
business principles. 

The buy-cheap-and-eell-dear eommereteHem in which he 
bad been brought up. Kitypity, Alton Lo^e, xzziz. 



fl. The predominaaee of oomxaerci^ pursuits 
and ideas in an age, a nation, or a commnnlty. 
conuneroially (kg-mto'shal-i), adv. In a com* 
meroial manner; as regaras commerce; from 
the business man’s point of view: as, an arti- 
cle eomnterciaUy vameless; copyright eonmer- 
dally considered. 

commerdatet (kj-mfer'shiat), v. i. [< ML, com- 
merdaius, pp. of oommerdare, have commerce : 
see commerce, «.] To have commercial or so- 
cial intercourse ; associate. Q.Cheyne. [Bare.] 
commeret, n. [= Sc. camiwer, Wwmer, q.v.; < 
F. commie, a gossip, a godmother, =s Pr. co- 
moire ss Sp. Pg. eomadre s It. comare. < ML. 
com/mater, godmother, < L. com-, with, + mater 
(> F. m^e, etc.) = £. mother.] A gossip; a 
guudy ; a godmother. 

COmilMTeti V. t. See commove. 
commigrate (kom'i-grfit), v. i. ; pret. and pp. 
commigratedf VVV. eommigrating. [< L. commi- 
gratus, pp. of commigrare, < com-, together, + 
migrare, migrate: see mi^atc.] To migrate, 
especially together or in a body; move in a 
body from one country or place to another for 
permanent residence. [Bare.] 
commigration (kom-i-gra'shon), n. [< L. com- 
migraiio(n-), < commigrare, bp. commigratua : 
see commigrate.2 The act of minting, espe- 
cially in numbers or in a body. [Bare J 
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commlnnte (kom'i-nat), v. t . ; pret. and pp. com- — -■ 

minuted, ppr. eomminuUng. (< L. contmmutiw, wuh^TTor « with iTny othir’fieUbg thin 

pp. of comminwerc (> It. commmuire ss Pr. Pg. gret, and hope, and brotherly eommiatration. 
eomminuir ss F. comminuer), make smaU, break CaHylt, roreign Kev., X 829 , 

into pieces, < com- (intensive) + minuerc, pp. He had eommit^tion imd reii^ct 

minutmj make small : see minute, minish, iU- hu II. 8U. 

i, I 


nute particles or to a fine p 


commllitailtt (ko-mil'i-twt), n. [< LL. com- 
mUitan{t-)8, pjpr. of eommilitare, < L. com-, to- 
gether, + muitare, fight, be a soldier : see mili- 
mnt.] A fellow-soldier ; a companion in arras. 

Hia martial compeer then, and brave eomiiUlitant. 

Drayton, Folyolbion, xvlll. 

OOnuninatet (kom'i-nat), v. t. [< L. commina- 
tua, pp. of comminari, threaten (> Sp. conmi- 
nar =t Pg. comminar = It. comminare), < com- 
(intensive) + minari, threaten, menace : see 
minatory, menace.} To threaten; denounce. 

0. Harainge. 

commination (kom-i-na'shgu), n. [=:F. commi- 
nation » Pr. cominado = Sp. conminadon = Pg. 
commina^ = It. comminagione, < L. commina- 
tto(n-), < comminari, threaten : see comminatc.} 

1. A threatening or denunciation; a threat of 
punishment'or vengeance. 

With terrible wmmintuiont to all them that did reaiat. 

Foxe, Martyra, p. 204. 

Those thunders of commination which not unfroouoiitly 
roll from orthodox pulplta. /«. Taylor. 

Specifical^— 2. In the Book of Common Pray- 
er of the Church of England, a penitential of- 
fice directed to be used after the Litany on Ash 
Wednesday and at other times appointed by 
the ordinary, it consists of a proclamation of God's 
anger and judgments against sinners in sentences taken 
from Deut. xxvil. and other passages of Scripture (to each 
of which the people are to respond Amen), an exhorta- 
tion to repentance, the 61st psalm, and penitential pray- 
ers, There is no office of oommiuation In the American 
Prayer-Book, but the prayers contained In the English 
office are ordered to be used at the end of the Litany on 
Ash Wednesday. 

cominlnatory (ko-min'a-t(i-ri), a. [=s F. eom- 
minatoire = Sp. conminatorio = Pg. It. commi- 
natorio, < LL. as if *comminatoriw8, < commina- 
tor, a threatener, < L. comminari, threaten: see 
eomminate.} 1. Menacing; threatening punish- 
ment. B. Jonson. 

A eomminatory note of tho powers demanding that 
Greece should observe the wishes of the powers. 

Appleton' » Ann. Cyc., 1886, p. 410. 

2. In law, coercive : threatening; imimsing an 
unconscionable forfeiture or other hardship, in 
such sense as not to be enforoible in a court 
of justice. 

cosuningt, n. See coming. 

commingle (ko-ming'gl),ff. t. ori.; pret. and pp. 
commingled, ppi-. commingling. [< com- + i»in- 

g le. Cf. comingle.} To mix together; mingle 
1 one mass or intimately ; blend. 

Dissolutions of gum tragaoanth and oil of sweet almonds 
do not eommiagle. Baton, Phys. and Med. Heroains. 
ConmingUd with the gloom of imminent war. 

Tennyton, Ded. to Idylls of the King. 
OOmmlnnatet (ko-min'^-&t), v. t. An improper 
form of comminute. 

oomminniblet (kom-i-nfi'i-bl), a. [Irreg. < 
L. eomminuere, make small (see commtnute), + 
■Able,} Bedncible to powder ; capable of being 
crusned or ground to powder. 

For the beat'rdlamonds] we have are oomminuihU with- 
out it. Sir T. Browne, Vulg. £rr., U. A 


2. An of plt,i condoleiiooi i 

[Their teeth] seem entirely designed for gathering and COmmiBeratlVC (ko-mix'e-rfi-tiv), a. [=x It. com- 
eommfnutinptheir^impl^e^m^^^^ Compas- 

Flnelyc<»mm.n«<«dparticlee^f^e^ ^ COmmisiratW (ks-mis'g-r^tiv-U), adt.. . In 

Those tflshesl that fom, this gsnu. .’ . . feed chl’efly on FB^f ’ COmpassion. 

shell-ilsh, which they eentmtouts with their teeth iHjfuro atr 1. uveroury. [.Kare.J 

they swallow them. />enfian(, Brit 7x>«l., Tho Gilt Head, commuerator (ko-miz e-ra-t(}r), n. [sPg.COnt- 
comminute (kom'i-nat), a. [< L. comminutus, miserador = It. mmmiaeratore; as commiserate 
pp. : see the verb.] Divided into small parts ; commiserates or pities; one 

comminuted Comminute fracture, in «uro,, frac- who has compassion. - t 

ture of a bone Into mXtiSm tw™eoSs. COmmlSSarlal (kom-i-si'n-al), a. [c= It. conmis- 

commlnntlon (kom-i-nu'shpn), n. [= F. com- sariale; as commissary + -al.} Pertaining to a 
minuiion, < L. as if •co»»m?»i«f»o(»-), < commi- commissary. 

nuerc: aee comminute, V.} 1. The act of com- commlssanat (kom-i-sa'ri-at), n. and a. [ssD. 
minuting or reducing to fine particles or to a kommisaariaat = G. commissariat = Dan. kotn- 
powder; pulverization. miaaariat, < F. commissariat = 8p. comisariato 

[It] is only wrought together, and fixed by sudden Inter- = Pg- commissariado = It. commissariato, < ML. 
mixture and comminution. ^commissaviatus, < commissarius, a oommissaw : 

Boom*. Physical Fables, xl., Expl. gee commissary and -ate«.] I. n, 1. That de- 
2. In surg., a comminute fracttire.-r-Sf. At- partmeut of an army the duties of which consist 

tenuation or diminution by small abstractions. — * — “ — -* 

Oommiphora (ko-mif'^rft), n. [NL., < Gr. k6h- 
fMi. gum, + -pdpof, < ^peiv =. E. ftcari.] A genus 
of trees aud shrubs, natural order Burseracew, 
natives of Africa and ike East Indies, and 
abounding in fragrant balsams and resins. 

Many of the species are Imperfectly known. The princl- 


departmeut. 
anny these functions are divided between the quarterinas- 


de^artmeni^^iinder the^control of a^commissa^-geiici^, 


British commissariat was reorganized, and remained a 
war-omeo department, under a commissary general-in- 
chiuf, until 1870, when It was merged, with other supply 

, .... . f . . .11' ; i departments. In tho control department, which performed 

ins called hMaWand Aodf Aoiare oWjIned. all the civil administrative duties of the anny. Near the 

commls (ko-mo'), n. [F.. < ML. commtasus, a close of 1876 the control department was superseded by 
deputy, commissioner, ong. pp. of L. commit- the commissariat and transport department. 
tore, commit: see commit. Equiv. to E. com- The circulatory system is the commiMarfat of the phyi- 
mitteo.} In French law, a person appointed by »nny. Huxley and youmane, Physiol., | DO. 

another to represent him in a transaction of any 2. The office or employment of a commissary, 
kind, — 8. In iaw, the jurisdiction of a commis- 

commiset, v. t. [ME, commisen, < OF. eommis, sary; tho district of country over which the 
pp. of commettre, commit: see commit, and of. authority or jurisdiction of a oommissary ex- 
demiae, demit, compromise, eompromit.} To com- tends. Me extract. 

mit; porpotrato. The inferior eommieeariate, which had usually been 

'I'*,.. m... coramonaurato with the dioceses, had been abolished by a 

previdus sUtute. each county Imliig Weeted Into a separate 
omycldo, for thou art all iw; commUeariat., oi which the sheriff is commissary. 

Holy Rood (E. E. T. 8.), p. 166. Chambere'e Eneyc. 

COmmlserable (kq-miz'e-ra-bl), a. [= It. com- n. a. Pertaining to or concerned in fumish- 
miserabile, < _L. as if ^eommiserabilis, < commi- ing supplies: as, the commissariaf department; 
sorari, commiserate : see commiserate, ».] De- commissariat arrangements, 
serving of commiseration or pity; pitiable; The comTOt«artot den artment does great credit to the 
capable of exciting sympathy or sorrow. cooks and stewards. Lad;/ Branwy, Voyage of Sun beam, 1. 1. 

This noble and eommuerable ]>erson, Edward. COHUlllSSftTy (kom'i-S^ri), n. ; pi. commissaries 

Bacon, lien, vii., p. 196. (-riz). [=- F. commissaire (> 6. commissar = 

Acutely conscious what objects I consent Dan. kommiswr = Sw. kommissarie ; cf. D. kom- 

to be mnked with. Hof . Mod Eng., p. 108, note. ^ comisario = Pg. ctmmissario = 

commiserate (kq-miz e-rat), v. f.; pret. and pp. jt. commissario, commessario, C ML. commissa- 
commiserated, ppr. commiseraHng. [< L. com- rius, one to whom any trust or duty is dele- 
miseratus, pp. of ermmis^ari (> It. comwwe- gated, < L. commissus, pp. of committcre, com- 
rarc == Pg. commMerar), pity, compassionate, < mit: see commtf. Ct. commissioner.} 1. In a 
com- (intensive) + mtserari, pity, commiserate^ general sense, one to whom some charge, duty, 
< tniser. wretched: see miser, miserable, etc.] or office is committed by a superior power; one 

1. To feel sorrow, regret, or compassion for, who is sent or delegated to execute some office 
through sympathy; compassionate; pity: ap- or duty in the place, or as the representative, 
plied to persons or things: as^ to coMmis^ate of his superior: a oommissioner. 

a person or his condition. C.,mml«ionem ..r commiawnw a 

Then muet we those, who groan iwneath the weight the settlem 

Of age, disease, or want, commlserafe. demnitles t. ^ 

Sir J. Det^arn, Justice, boundary disputes. 

2. To regret; lament; deplore; be sorry for. Schuyler, American Diplomacy, p. 110. 

We should commieercUe our ignorance and endeavour to Ecclcs., an officer who b^ delegation from the 

remove It. Locke, bishop exercises spiritual jurisdiction in remote 

8. To express pity for; condole with: as, he pa^a of a (Bocese, or is intrusted vdth the per- 
’ - • ' • ^ misfortune. formanoe of the bishop’s duties in ms absence. 


e frequently sei 
, as, for iustauc 


able 

Sjm. To sympathize with, feel for, condole with. 

commiseration (kii-miz-^ra'shon), [: 


commiserated him on h 

The eommiteary of the Bishop of I.on(lon enterialiird 
suits exactly analogous to those of the trades unions of the 
present day. Stubbe, Medieval and Modem Hist., p. 816. 
:wiumwc«oiw« O..U.W, 71 . L= - law, the judge in a commissary- 

commis&ation = 8p. conmiseradon » Pg. com- in present practice, the shenff of each 

misera^ = It. ammiserasione, < L. commisera- county acting in the cemmissary-eourt. Bee 
«o(n-), found only in the sense of 'a part of an ctmmiaaary-court.—f. Milit., a name given to 
oration intended to excite compassion,’ < commi- ^meen or offlcuals of vimoiw ^des, especiaUy 
stTuri, commiserate: see oowiTOMKirofc.] 1. The to officers of the coraimssariat department, in 

pAiB or sorrow for th© Wft&ts, Afflictions^ or UlS* a oommiMAry with a niAjor, a deputy commlsaAry with a 
tresses of another; pity; compassion. captain, an assistant commissary with a lieutenant. In 

T,— the United fltates an officer whose duty is the furnishing 
Mmy is called a eommiteary (\f eubtUtence, 
the commissary -general ranking as a brigadler-geueral. 

m„». commissary-court (kom'i-sa-ri-kfirt), n. In 
Shak., M. of V., ir. 1 . Scots latr ; (a) A supreme court established in 



oominitg»fy-oomt 

Edlnbugh in the sixteenth oentury, to which 
were transferred the duties formerly discharged 
by the bishops’ commissaries, it had ]iiri»dlcUon 
In actions of olvoroe, declarator of marriage, nullity of 
marriage, and the like. lU powers having come gradu- 
ally to be conjoined with those of the Court of Hewion, 
it wai abolished In ISIM. Also called cmuitiurial court. 
(6) A sherifTs or county court which decrees 
an4 conArms executors to deceased persons 
leaving personal property in Bootland, and 
discharges relative incidental functions. The 
iberllT. as judge of this court, In certain actions has the 
title of eammuiMry, the county over which the court has 
jurisdiction being his cojnmiiumriat. 

oommlssary-general (kom'i-s&-ri-jen'e-ral), n. 
The head of the commissariat or subsistence 
department of an army. See commissary, 4, 
oommlssary-sergeant (kom'i-s^ri-siir'jont), n. 
A non-commissioned staff-officer in the United 
States anny, appointed from sergeants who 
have faithfully served in the line five years, in- 
cluding three years in the grade of non-com- 
missioned officers. His duty is to assist the 
oommissary in the discharge of all his duties. 
OOmmlBsaryBlllp (kom'l-B&-ri-ship), n. r< com- 
missary + •ship.'] The office of a comndssary. 
COmmiMiont (IcQ-mish'Q^, n. [< ME. commis- 
sion ss D. kommissie as G. commission as Dan. 
8w. konmission, < OF. commission, F. commis- 
sion ss Pr. comission = Sp. comision ss Pg. com- 
missOo s It. oommissioTie, < MIj. commi8sio(n-), 
a delegation of business to any one. a commis- 
sion, the warrant by which a trust is held, in 
L. the act of committing, a bringing together, 
< committere, pp. commissus, oommit: see com- 
mit.'] 1. The act of committing or doing: of- 
ten with the implication that the thing done is 
morally wrong: as, the commission of a orimo. 

Whether eomtniuum of luniethliig which Ood hath for- 
blddeu, or the omlHlon of uimethlng commanded. 

Rogtn, Sermona. 

2. The act of intrusting, as a charge or duty. 
—3. That which is committed, intrusted, or 
delivered. 

He will do 
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In one country to a tribunal of another, for the making 
of (ome Inveetlgatlon, admlnlatering an oath, certifying 
papers, or the llke.—Oourt Of Hliffi Oommlsslon. See 
court.— Del credere commission. See del credere.— 
Bocleslastlt^ oommission. see eeeUsUutieal.—'Skso- 
tnal commission. Sce eiecturoi.— Flsb Oommission. 
See ITniUd StaiM Committiofi of Pith and PUluirtei, below. 
— In commission, (a) in the exdtcUe of delegated au- 
thority or a coniiniMlon. 

Virff. Arc you contented to bo tried by them? 

Tua. Ay, ao the noble captain may be joined with them 
in eotnmutnun, say. S. ./oneon, Poetaater, v. 1. 

For he [Qoi]] eatabllahed Moaea In a resolution to under- 
take the work, by joining hla broUier Aaron in eommieeion 
with him. Donne, Sermona, v, 

(b) See to pid in eommUtion. below.— Military OOnuniS- 
Sion, in American milit. taw, a tribunal rompoaod of 
military oftlcerB, deriving Its juriadiotion from the express 
or implied will of Congreaa, and having power to try of- 
fenders against the laws of war. It haa not juriadiotion to 
try peraoiiB in the military service of the nation for purely 
inllltary ntrenaea, or offenses against the Articles of War. 


ion thoroughly. 

Shak., Oymbellne, 11. 4. 
4. The warrant by which any trust is held or 
any authority exercised. 

stay. 

Where's your eotnmitsion, lords? words cannot carry 

Authority so weighty. Shak., Hen. VIU., ill. 2. 

Specitloally— (a) A warrant ^nted by government au- 
thority to a person, or to a body of persons, to Inquire 
Into and report on any subject, (b) The document Issued 
by the goverument to olUcera In the army and navy , j udgea, 
justices of the peace, and others, conferring authority to 
perform their various functions; also, the power thus 
granted, (e) A writ which Issues from a court of law for 
various punmses, such as Ute taking of evidence from 
witnessea who are unable to impeor In court. 

Hence — 6. Charge; order; mandate; author- 
ity given. 

He bore his great eommieeion In his look. Dryden. 
He would have spoke, but I hud no eommieeion 
To argue with him, so 1 flung him off. 

Fletcher, Wife for a Month, v. 8. 
6. A body of persons intrusted jointly with the 
performance of certain special duties, usually 
of a public or legal character, either perma- 
nently or temporarily. — 7. In com., authority 
delegated by another for the purchase and sale 
of goods ; the position or business of an agent ; 
agency: thus, to trade or do business on com- 
mission is to buy or sell for another by his au- 
thority. — 8. The allowance made or the per- 
centage given to a factor or agent for transact- 
ing business, or to an executor, administrator, 
or trustee, as his compensation for administer- 
ing an estate. 


mug the judge to hold court is 
opened and read. | Eng.]- Commission of Appeals, in 
aome States, a court organized for a limited time to hear 
and determine appeals, when the permanent court is over- 
burdened with business. — Oommission of array, In 
hiet„ a royal command such as was frequently Issued Iw- 
tween 1282 and 1567, especially in seasons of public dan- 
ger, authorising aud commanding a draft or Impressment 
into military service, or into training, of all aule-bodled 
men. or of a number to be selected from among them.— 

Oommission ofbimkraptey. Bee frankruptep.-oom- 
mlssiow of Dsiegates. Sameas Court o/Z>ef^ate«(whloh 
tee, under deUgate).— Oonunissiim or oonunissionsd 
olBosr. Seeo^eer. — Oommission Of Jall-^Uvery. See 
netite, n., 6.— Oommission of lunacy, a commlsAon Is- 
suing from a court to authorize an Inquiry whether a person 


formerly used in chancery to attach a < 
temner of the law. * ' 


a request that It be esarolsed. communicateif by a tribunal 


te^'^^^- 

commlsalon. (o) in Oreat Britain, _ 

to a commission, ns the duties of a high offlcMn place 
of the regular constitutional ailmlnlatrator. 'Thus, the 
fuMCtioiis of the lord high admiral have for a lung iMiriiul 
been regularly put In commission to the lords coinmls- 
sloners of the admiralty, or the Board of Admiralty. The 
charge of the excliequer or treasury is also sometimes put 
into commission. 

On the 7th of January, 1687, the Gazette announced to 
tlie people of London that the Treasury was put into com- 
tnieeion. Maeaulay, lllst Rng., Iv. 

(b) In the United States navy, to transfer (a ship) from the 
navy-yard«uthoritles to the command of the officer ordered 
in charge. Upon this transfer being made the Snslgn 
and pendant arc hoisted, and the ship la then said to be 
in ooramuiinoH.— iJnltsa States Ooaunlaalon of Fish 
and Fisheries, a bureau of Hie United States government 
fur the promotion of the public interests in relation to 
flsh, as their propagation and distribution. Investigation 
of their habits and fitness for food or other uses, mafnte- 
nanoe of supply, etc. Many of the setiarate States have 
similar commissions In connection with their internal wa- 
ters. Ckimnionly called Fieh Commieeion. =Byn. 1. Perpe- 
tration.— 8. Percentage, brokerage, fee. 

commission^ (k^^mish'^n), v. t. H commission^, 
w. ; 5= F. commissionner, etc. ] 1 . To give a com- 
mission to ; empower or authorize by oommis- 
sion. 

Uls ministers, eommieeion'd to proclaim 

Eternal hlestlngs in a Saviour's name. 

Cowper, Elegy, Iv. 61. 
2. To send with a mandate or authority; send 
as a commission. 

A chosen band 

He flrtt commieeione to the Latin land. 

Dryden, jEneld. 

Conunissionsd officer, see ojleer. e^Byn. To appoint, 
depute, delegate. 

commlsslon^t (kp-mish'on), n. [Prob. resting 
on Sp. camison, a long wide shirt, aug. of ca- 
misa, a shirt: uf. camisole, and see camis.] A 
shirt. [Slang.] 

A garment shlftlug In condition, 

And in the canting tongue Is a eommieeion. 

John Taylor, Works, 1630. 

commission-agent (ko-mi8h'pn-&''jont), «. 
One who acts as agent for others, and either 
buys or sells on commission. 

commissionaire (ko-mish-on-ar'), n. [< F. 
commissionnaire : see commissioner. J 1. An at- 
tendant attached to hotels in continental Eu- 
rope, who performs certain miscellaneous ser- 
vices, such as attending the arrival of railway- 
trains and steamboats to secure customers, 
looking after luggage, etc. — 2. A kind of mes- 
senger or light porter in general ; one intrusted 
with commissions, in some European cities (as In 
London) a corps of coromisslouaires haa been organized, 
drawn from the ranks of military pensioners. 

COmmissiOlUll (kQ-mish'on-al), a. [< commis- 
sion -b -al.] Pertaining to a commission ; con- 
ferring a oommission or conferred by a oom- 
mission. [Rare.] 

The king's letters eommieeiorutl. 

Le A'eue, Hist. Abps. of C^interbury and York, 1. 201. 

commissionary (ko-mi8h'on-&-ri), a. [< ML. 
commismonarius (as'anonn: see commissioner).] 
Same as commissional. 

Commieeionary authority. 

Bp. Hail, Cases of Conscience, lx. 

commissionatot (ko-midlfpn-at). V. t. [< eom- 
missioni^, n., + -o<c».] To oommission; author- 
ize; appoint. 

By this bis terrible voice he breaketh the cedars, and 
dlvldeth the flames of Are IPs. xzU. 6, 7J, wUoh ho com- 
mieeionatee to do bis pleasure. 

N. Morton, New England's Memorial, p. 820. 

mmmlssio&er (kp-mlsh'on-dr), n. [In the first 
sense < commission + -cri. In the other senses 
= F. commissionnaire (> D. komnpesionnair ss O. 
oommissiondr = Dan. hmmisstClintsr) ss It. eom- 
missionario, < ML. eommissionmrins, one in- 
trusted with a commission, < eommi$$to(n-), a 
commission: see oofumterionl, n.] 1. One who 


commissions.— 2. A person having or included 
in a warrant of authority; one who has a com- 
mission or warrant from proper authority to 
perform some office or execute some bnsiness 
for the person, court, or government giving 
the oommission. , , 

The archbUhop wa* made one of the of 

the treasury. Clarendon. 

Itinerary com — 

dom, Into the conduct of meu In office. 

Another class of eommieirionere, who are strictly polit- 
ical agents, are occasioually scut out without Its being 
thou^t desirable to deflne exactly their rank, but they 
are usually received as ministers. 

E. Schuyler, American Diplomacy, p, 119. 
Bpeciflcally— (a)In Great Britain, an officer having charge 
of some department of the public service which is put 
Into commission. See to put tn eommieeion, under com- 
mieeioni, n. (b) A steward or private factor on an estate, 
who holds a power from hla constituent to manage affairs 
with full authority. 

3. A commisBionaire. — 4. One of the peisons 
elected to manage the affairs of a police burgh 
or non-corporate town in Scotland, correspond- 
ing to a bailie or town-councilor in a corporate 
town. — Bankruptcy oonunissioner. See bankruptcy. 
—Board of county commissioners. See eountyU— 
Charity commisalonsr, a member of a body exercising 
authority over charity foundations, schools, oharlUes in 
prisons, etc. , In England and Wales.— OlvU-servloe Mm- 
mlSStonen. SeectoH eereiee, under etvif,— OommlSSton- 
er for the State of, ate. , an officer appointed under the law 
of one State and resident within another State, to take in 
the latter acknowledgment of deeds to be recorded and 
oaths and affidavits to be used In the fomer. [U. S.j- 
Oonunleffioner of ApitealSdi niemlier of aOummlsslon of 
Appeals. Seecommieeton^.- OommleBlonerofOustome, 
an official of the U.S. Treasury Departmeut charaed with 
the cullectlun of the customs-revenue and the revision and 
certlflcatlon of the revenue and marine accounts.— Com- 
missioner Of dMds, an officer appoint to take ac- 
knowledgments, administer oaths, etc.— 

Of Education, the head of t*" ' 


e Bureau of Education. 


Sion oi c iin ann r isncncs. — uonuiuBBiuiior m teetuae, au 
official at the United States government whose duty It is 
to investigate and report upon matters relating to toe la- 
borers and labor-interests of the country. Many of the 
different States have similar officials.— Conunlsslonor Of 
RallTOadS, an official uf the government of the United 
States, or of one of the several States, whose duty It Is 
to enforce the laws relatiiw to railroads, report upon their 
condition, recommend such changes as m» be considered 
necessary, etc.— Commissioner of the Circuit Court 
See l/niled.9tateeCommie»ioner, below.— Commlsriouur 
of the Oeneral Laud Office, the head of the General 
Lund Office. See tond. [U. H.]— Commissioner of the 
Fateut Office, or Commissioner of Patents, the head 
of the United States Patent Office. See patent.— Com- 
missioner of the Pension Office, or Commissioner of 
Penstons, the head of the United States Pension Office. 
See pension.— Commissioners Clauses Act, a British 
statute of 1847 consolidating or codifying provisions usual 
in acts constituting boards of comndsaioners for the un- 
dorUktng of public works.— Commissioners of audit. 
Hoe audit.— Commissioners of oharltles and oorreo- 
tlon, in New York and somo other American cities, a 
board of officers charged with the oversight of the publlo 
oharttable and penal institutions.- Commissioners of 
estimate and assessment, in American law, officers of 
a quasi-judicial character, in the nature of arbitrators, 
appraisers, or referees, appointed in a proceeding to con- 
demn private property to public uses, for tlie purpose 
of estimating tlie value of land taken for a pufilio im- 
provement, and at aasesslng tlie cost of the improvement 
— the property beneflted.— Commlsslonsrs of fx ri sd . 


mont of the laws restricting that trade.- — - 

ers Of hlsbways, officers, usually constituting a perma- 
nent or continuous board In a town or village, charged 
with the duty uf laying out and maintaining highways, 
brldms,etc.— Oommlsslouen of JusUoUury, the judges 
of the High Court of Justiciary of Hcotlaud, consisting 
of the lord justice-general, the lord justice-clerk, and five 
judges of Ahe Court of Session. — CommlSSlOBSrB of sup- 
ply, in Scotland, commissioners appointed to assess the 
land-tax and to apportion the valuation according to the 
provisions of the Valuation of Lands Act, within their 
respective counties.— Commissioners of tolnds. See 
teirufs.— Indian Commissioner, the head of the United 
States Indian Bureau, or of the office having charge of 
Indian affairs. See Indian.— Lord hlkh oonunlsaloner 
to the Oeneral Aseembly of tlie Church of Scotland, the 
representative of the sovereign in that assembly.— Lords 
Commleelonere of the Treasury, see frsosurer.— Fo- 
lios OOmmleslonerB, in some American cities, a board of 
officers having supervision of municipal police.— UlMted 
Stetee Commissioner, or Commissioner of the Olr- 
OUlt Court, an officer appointed by a circuit court of the 
United States to aid in the administration of justice in 
various ways, as by examining and extraditing criminals. 

conunlssionersillp (k^mish'pn-«r-ship), n. [< 
eommissioner + -sAtp.] The office or position 
of a oommiBBioner, 

conunjbHdon-inerchant (kg-mish'gn-mto'- 
chwt), n. 1. A person employed to seU goods 
on commission, either in ms own nan^e or in 
the name of his principal, and intrusted with 
the possession, management, control, and dis- 
posal of the go(>ds sola : differing from a broker, 
who is an agent employed to make bargains and 
contraots between other xtereons in matters of 
trade.— 2. One who buys or sells grooezies, or 



0(HiuttlHd(m<]iter6hant 

Mrden or dairy prodnoe, eto., on oommiasion. 
[U. S.] 

conuninionsllip (kf^mlsh'^n-ahip), n. [< com- 
The holding o£ a commis- 
aion; a oommiasionemhip. [B^.] 

He got hia eommittiomhip in the great contest for the 
county. Seott. 

commissive (kj^nda'lT), a. [< L. commicsus, 
pp. (aee oomnmsure, commit), + -ire.] Com- 
mitting. Coleridge. [Bare.] 
commis^a (kom-i-gO’rg.), n. ; pi. commiesura 
(-re). [L.: aee oommsMKre.] Same aa eommt«- 
«ure.— Oommlaaora arouata poaterlor, the oommii- 
sura basalls of Meynert.— Oonumunra basalla of Mey- 
nert, a bundle of rather coarse fibers lying above and be- 
hind the other portions of the optic ohiasma and optic 
tr(>4U of the brain, and passing on either side to the 
neignl)orkood of Lay’s body. Also called Meynert'i corn- 
misture . — Oonunlsauta media, the middle or soft com- 
missure of the brain (which see, under commUmre). 

commissural (kg-mig'v-rrf), a. [s= P. com- 
miaeural, < LL. commieewalie, < L. commiaaura, 
oommiaaure : aee oommieeure.'] Connective ; be- 
longing to or forming part of a commiaaure, or 
a line or part by wmeh other parta are con- 
nected. See cut under etomatogastric. 

The several pairs of thoracic and abdominal ganglia are 
united by double ernnmiuural corda 

Huxtey, Anat. Invert., p. 868. 

Such connections (between corresponding ganglia] con- 
sist of what are called eummimwm), fibres. , . . *1116 word 
eommitiuraZ is, indeed, sometimes used in a wider sense, 
including fibres that unite ganglia of different grades. 

n. Spenetr, Prin. of Psychol., _| H. 
commissure (kom'i-§ur), n. [= F. commiaaure 
= Sp. comiaura = Pg.' commiaaura =s It. commea- 
aura, a joint, commiaura, symmetry, fitness, < L. 
commiaaura, a joint, seam, band. < commiaaua, pp. 
of committere, put together, join : see commit.) 

1. A joint, seam, suture, or closure; the place 
where two bodies or parts of a body meet or 
unite. Specifically — (a) In einat. : (1) A suture of cranial 
bones. (2) The joining of the Ups. MeUds, etc., at their 
angles. (8) See phrases below. (&)rnomttA,theUneof 
closure of the mandibles. See cut under bill. 

CommUaur* . . . means the point where the gape ends 
behlnd,thatls, the angle of the mouth, . . . where the ap- 
posed edges of the mandibles loin each other; but . . . Itls 
loosely applied to the whole line of closure, from true com- 
miuure to tip of the bill. Couet, Key to N. A. Birds, p. 106, 
(e) In bot, the face by 
which onecarpol coheres 
to another, as in the Urn- 
btttyftrca: in mosses, the 
line of junction of two 
cells, or of the opercu- 
lum and the capsule. . 

(d) In areh., the joint *■ 
between two stones, 
formed by the applica- 
tion of the surface of 
one to that of another. 

2. That which joins 

or connects. Speoifi- CommlsMireln Souny.— SecUonof 
cally — (a) In anal., one <>' eni-uted- 

of certain bands of «. «. line of the cominbiurul faces of 
nerve-tissue, white or the two carpels. 

and^ie^parts^of the'Sraln and spinal cord. (6) In tool., a 
nerve-cord connecting the larger ganglia of the nervous 
systenL— Anterior oommlssore of uis brain (commls- 
Bura anterior), a rounded cord of white fibers crossing in 
front of the anterior orura of the fornix. See cut under 
i!orpu«.--0omnilS8Urs of the flocoulos. the posterior 
medullary velum. — ^ophageal ooxnmlssares. See 
taopKageal ring, under eaophageal.—Qny commissure 
Ot the spinal cord, the connection of the two lateral cres- 
centic masses of gray substance. See cut under apinal.— 
Great white eommlssure of the brain (commlssura 
magnaX the corpus callosum (which see, under corvua).— 
Bleyneit’e oosamlssure. we eommUawa baaalia, un- 
der eommuturo.— Middle or soft commissure of the 
brain (ooromlssnra media), a commissure consisting al- 
most entirely of gray substance, connecting the optic 
thalaml anteriorly across the cavity of the third ventricle. 
Sso cut under corpus.— OptlO OOmmlSSUre, the chiasm 
of the optic nerves. See cAiotm.— Posterior cOBUnlS- 
snre of the brain (oommlssnra posterior), a flattened 
band of white substance connecting the imtlc thalaml pos- 
teriorly.— Short oommlisure, a part of the inferior ver- 
miform process of the cerebellum, situated In the Incisura 
posterior.— Simple commissure of the cerebellum, a 
small lobe near the incisura posterior.— White OOmmlB- 
mres of the spinal ooed, anterior and posterior, 
the connections of the lateral masses of white subsUnce, 
one In front of, the other behind, the gray commissure. 
See apinal. 

conunlt (k^mit'), V. ; pret. and pp. committed, 
ppr. committing. [< ME. eommitim = OP. corn- 
metre, P. commettre = Pr. oometre = cometer 
ss Pg. commetter = It. commettere, < L. commit- 
tere, bring together, join, compare, commit (a 
wrong), incur, give in charge, eto., < com-, to- 
gel^er, -t- mittere, send: see miaeion, miaaUe. 
C£ admit, demit, emit, permit, aubmit, etc.] I. 
tram. 1. To give in trust ; put into charge or 
keeping; intrust; surrender; give up; consign: 
with to or unto. 

Oonmit thy wsy unto the Lord; trust also in him. 

Ps. zzxviL 6. 



The Balllles of the cite bane power and anctorite to COnmiitlllMlt (ko-mit'ment), n. [< commit “f 
eommUta hym to u t a L soo -ntent.) 1. The act of oommittiM. (o) act 

OiUa (B. B. T- 8.X p. tOO. delivering In charge or Intrusting. (M The act of de- 
The temporal concerns of our family were chiefly own- uvering in cham to the anthoritles of a prison ; a sending 
mittad to my wife’s mansgement Ooldamith, Vicar, 11. or pmttlng In prison, generally without or preparatory 
2. To engage ; involve; put or bring into risk » formaltrlal. 

or danger by a preliminary step or decision What has the pris’ner done? Say ; what’s Uie cause 

which cannot be rooalled; compromise. ^ eommittnmt/ Quarlta, Emblems, Hi id 


Whst has the pris’ner done t Say ; what’s Uie cause 
Of his eommittnmt / Quarlta, Emblems, Hi id 

In this dubious Interval, between the end 

trial, a prisoner ought to be used with the utmost humsn- 

lA., * ^ maMifMtnnrn Iv. fiS. 


tuiff the fatthof Uie United States. Marghallt Washington. 

3. To oonsi^ to custody by official warrant, 
as a oriminalor a lunatic; speoific^ly, to send 
to prison for a short term or for trial. 

Now we’ll go search the taverns, commit such 
As wo find drinking, and be drunk ourselves 
With what we take from them. 

Fleteher (and anothar). Love’s Cure, Iv. S. 

4. In legialation, to refer or intrust to a com- 
mittee or select number of persons for their 
consideration and report. 


petition or a bUl for consideration and report. 

The Pariinment . . . which thought this petition worthy 
not only of receiving, but of voting to a oommitnunt. 

Milton, On Def. of Humb. Bemonsi 
(d) The act of pledging or engaging one’s self : as, the 
writer’s commitment to the theory of spontaneous gene» 
tiun. [In this sense committal is more commonly used.] 
(a) 'riia act of perpetrating ; commission. Clarendon. 

2. A written order of a court directing that 
some one be confined in prison: formerly moro 
often termed a mittimua. 
conunittablo (kg-mit'a-bl), a. [< commit + 
-able.) Capable of being committed. South, 


After it ha. been carried that It (the bill] shonbl be Capable of belilg ooramitfed. 

read a second time. It is commuted, 1. e., referred either COnunittal (ko-mit al), n. [< commit + -<U.J 
to a select committee chosen to examine it carefully, or The aot of oommitiing, in any of the senses 
the whole House goes Into committee, or sits to look into vorh* pommitment: commission: as. 

itpbrssebyphrasc. A Nat JnsUtutlons, p. -.la o£ aT^sTto a’ po^^^ 

0. lo memorize; learn by heart: a shortened grave, of a criminal to prison; the ora 

colloquial form of the phrase to commit to mem- committal (compromising, betrayal, exposure) 
ory .• as, have you committed yoxa speech t — 6. «£ one's self. |Tn all uses but the last ewnmit- 

To 4o or perform (espooi^Iy something rep- or commiaaion is moro common.] 

[dUclosure] . . . of a pUn 

to commit murder, treason, felony, or trespass ; by the National Executive oonsUts of the danger of ecm- 
to commit a blunder or a solecism. mittala on points which could be more safely left to fnr- 

And now the Prince’s Followers themselves come to iw thor developments. Lincoln, in Kaymond, p. 4*l>. 

And II I. U, b. tt.1 h. who ..mmil. lb. Ln. ^ 

crime often, and without necessity, cannot but do it wltli mit^, irreg. < L<. committere I? B. comwitt) B . 
some kind of pleasure. D^en, Orig. and Prog, of Satire, -d, E. -OC^. Honce P. comfto = D. comtto = Q. 


How . . .' doe. Philopoli. . . . commit the opponent prob. pp. of L. oommiftore; see 1. (^6 

with the respondent? Dr. H. Here, Divine Dialogues, or more individuals to whom the caro of the 


First taught our English muslck how to span person or estate of another, as a lunatic, an im~ 

Words with jiut note and accent, nut to scan becile, an inebriate, or an infant in law, is oom- 

with Midas ears, committing short and long. mitted by the judge o£ a competent court. The 

MUton, SonneU, vlH. committee commonly consists of one person, and Is dls- 
To consider ; regard ; account. tinguished as a oommittce of the perton, of the eataU, or of 

I was eommytted the beat archere scoordlng to the subject or subjeoto 

That was In mery Englonde custody. In some esses the two functions are combined 

LyUU Oeate of Dobyn Hods (Child’s Ballads, V. 120). *« one committee, and In others they are assigned to dlf- 


Sf. To consider; regard; account. 

I was eommytted the beat archere 
That woa in mery Englonde. 


to such conimltment.-To commit one’s seU, (a) I’o to attend to any matter or business referred to 
Intrust one’s self ; surrender one's self : with to. them, as by a legislative body, a court, ootpo* 

A klnde of Swine which, . . . being hunted, commit ration, society, etc.- Committee of the WholSb a 


themaeluea quickly to the water. committee of a lei^slatlve body consisting of all the mom- 

1 urchae. Pilgrimage, p. 836, bers sitting in a deliberative rather than a legislative char- 
They committed themaelvea unto the sea. Acts xxvll. 40. nuter, for formal consultation and preliminary considcr- 
(6) To speak or act In such a manner as virtually to bind “tlon of matters awaiting legislative action. A s^chU 
one's self to a certain line of conduct, or to the approval prej ding olttcer for the occasion Is usually appointea. and 
Ml or course of action ; as, he hii com- •‘“"‘J'ng rule, may be li« rigidly ap- 

tho support of the foreign policy of the Thejull tltle of the committee In the United Stotos 

Id eom,^tingyouree(f. House of Representatlvw is "(Xinim ttw of the Whole 

r.. House upon the State of the Union.”— OomolttMl Cf 

correspondsncs. See correspondence.- Joint commlt- 


govemment ; avoid Vouree(f Hmise ^j^^^tato 7the uXn'"’’^SlStt«»S « 

the zeal of the Opposition for toe laws ai^ liberties of representing os many different bodies, appointed to con 
England. Macaulay, Hist. Eng., vl. together for tlie purpose of composing differences, oi 


=8yn. 1. Intruet, Cotyfidc, CommU, Conaign, agree in gen- 
era! in expressing a transfer from the care or keeping ul 
one to that of anotlier. To intruat is to give to another Iti 
trust to put into another’s care with confidence in him. 
Connie is still more expressive of trust or confidence, es- 
pecioUy in the receiver’s discretion or integrity ; the word 


ree in gen- mlttees are of special importance In the Congreaa of the 
keeping of United States and the State legislatures when the two 
another in houses disagree in regard to some measure. — Bidlns 
ce in him. committee, a vliitlng committee. [Scotch.] 


Mcfiuy in the receiver’s dUoretlon or Integrity ; the Word -The^vJrX 

W Sa h!?5llw .oS:?m’eSjL^oYfo?mSwyr toe Tembly.TwSf^^ e^U^, Xn «Ltod 

}rist^«t«&TthS,*^^.“^cJ^^^ by military force. caiVledoutfheitocWon’ 

greater formidity in the surrender : as, to conaign gixMls to Ancpc. Bra,., ili, 086. 


conc^ seems the most final as an act ; to commit stani. . . . 

next to It In this respect. tee, a permanent committee, as of a le^slature, society, 

But a case may arise. In which the government is no «*«., intended to consider all matters within an apnoinW 

lonirar •af© in the luuids to which it hM been intrutted, epherc. In the Congress of the United States and in the 

D. Webater, Speech, Oct. 12, 1882. Stole legislatures the system of standing committees pre- 

Maeaulav. Hallmm's Uoiut. Hist * I**’ “•••?• “"If® toan 16. The most impoi^t COm- 


Happv will It be for England If ... her In 
confided to men for whom history has nut reo 
long series ot human crimes and follies in vain. 


* Maeaulav Hallmm's I'onst Hist » ^w cases, not more than 16. The most Important com- 

Th. Kin., Is hv Ih« Committee on Ways and 

^ oommUtcd to Moans, which deals with Uxes, customs, and all other rev- 
the Custody ot tlie Earl of leloea ter.^ n 119 government, an^ the Committee on Appro- 

1.1 ifrwmi 1^ 1 I H Priatlons, In which the principal appropriation bills origl- 


[e himself [WllUam Fenn], in the 


h house has also certain select committees, but 


n. intrane. If. To commit adultery. propriations for the dliaiiAt executive departments, ore 

CommUnotwlthnmn'aewornapoueo. S/uii..^. Hi. 4. o^si^^ 

2. To consign to pnson; to ezeroiee the power commltteei]^ (ko-mit 't^ttin), n.; pi. oom- 
of imprifloning. mitieemen^ni. " A mei^^f a committee. 

That power of which the people anciently C0mi&itt6e*r00m (kp-mit'fi-rOm), n. A room 

a Committee holi its meetings. 

lar power in t& ^nsS^^tlan. OWIuMttGMWp (l^mit'f-ship), n. [< con^tke 

MaetnOoy, HsUam's Const. Hist 4- -«Mp.] The omoe of a oommittM. MUton. 



committent 

OOnunittant (Ico-mit ' gnt), n. [< L. commit- 
ppr. of committere, commit : see com- 
mit.'] One who commite a matter or matters 
into the care or charge of another ; a commit- 
tor. 

COnunitter (k<>-mit'6r), n. 1. One who com- 
mits. (a) One who inti-iuU goniethliigor »orae peraon to 
the care of luiother. See commiltor. (h) One who does 
or perpetratoi : on, a cammitlfr <jf lacrtle^e. Martin. 

Thus would the Kleinents wash themselves cleano from 
It Isln) and the commiltem thereof. 

Purchoi, rUgrlmoge, p. tO. 

Specifically — 2t. A fornicator; an adulterer. 

If all eommillerit stood in a rank, they'd make a lane In 
which your shame nilKht dwell. 

Dekker and Middleton, Honest Whore. 
OOnunlttlblef (ko-mit'i-hl), a. [< ommit + 
-ihlc. According to present E. use, the form 
should be committahle.] That may be com- 
mitted. 

Mistakes eommittlMe. Sir T. Broume,Vn\g. Err., Iv. 12. 

committing (ko-mit'ing), p. a. [I^r. of emn- 
mit ».] In /aw, "authorized to commit to prison. 
— Ootnmlttlng macUtrate, one whose duty it u, on 
probable evidence, to eoaimlt accused persona for trial by 
a lilsher court, or to reiiutre suitable bail fur their ap- 
pearance. 

committor (ko-mit ' gr), n. [< commit + -or.] 
Same as committer, but m this spelling, specifi- 
cally, a judge who commits a person of unsound 
mind to the custody of another ; the lord chan- 
cellor when so acting. [Eng.] . 
commix (ko-miks'), V. t. or t. [< ME. commixen, 
eomixen, < com- + mixen, E. mix, after equiv. L. 
eommiaoere, pp. commixtm, commistus, < com-, 
toother, + miaoere s= E. mix, q. v. Cf. com- 
mingle.] To mix or mingle ; blend. 

Yeve hem fthrnshesl tlgucs amunde 
Comyxt with flour to make hum faat and roiinde. 

PaUadiut, lIuslM)ndrte(E. E. T. 8.), p. 21. 
I have written against tho spontaneous generation of 
fron in the clouds, or on the earth out of dust and rain- 
water eomnumd. Hay, Works of (.'reation. 

Boldly commixing with the clouds of heaven. J. Baillie. 

omnmixatio&t (kom-ik-sa'shqn), n. [< commix 
+ -afton.] Mingling ; commixture. 

The trim cninmixation 
Of confus’d fancies, full of alteration. 

Makes th’ vnderstandlng dull, 

Sylveeler, tr. of Uu Ilartos'i Weeks, H., Eden, 
commiziont (ko-mik'sbqn), n. An improper 
form of oommixtion. 

OOmmixtion (ko-miks'ohqn), n. [< ME. comix- 
Uown = OF. comin/sfiVta," later commixficn, F. 
oommixtion = Sp. comietion, conmistion = Pg. 
eommiatSo = It. commiationc, < LL. comniix- 
tio(n-), commiatio(n-), < L. commiscerc, pp, com- 
mixtue, commistue : aee commix.] 1. Mixture; 
a blending, uniting, or combining of different 
ingredients in one mass or compound. 

Therfore It heellth perfljtly the couty iiuel fcucre ; name- 
ly with commixlioHii of the 5 essence of gold and iw.ei'lu. 

Hook (jf <iuintc Etecnce (cd. Knrnlvall), p. 21. 
Were thy emnmixtion Ureek and Trojan so 
That thou uuuhl'st say — "This hand is Uruclan all, 
And this Is Trojan." Shak., T. and Iv. 6. 

Tho whispered Agnus Del prefaced the cotnmixfion of 
the third part of tho Host with the consecratud wine. 

H. ir. Dixon, Hist. Phnreh of Eng., xv. 

2. In Sc(}ts law, the blending of substances be- 
longing to different proprietors, as two parcels 
of com, giving rise to certain questions regard- 
ing rights of wroperty. 

eomm&tlirc (Ko-miks'tur), n. [s: It. commistu- 
ra, < L. commixfura, oommwfitra, < fomwiwicm!, 
ooramix: seecommtx, undof.mixfurt!.] 1. Tho 
act of mixing; the state of being mingled ; tho 
blending or joining of ingredients in one mass 
or compound; mingling; incorporation. 

The eommvrf are of any thing that is more oily or sweet. 

Hacon, Nat. Hist 

2. The mass formed by mixing or blending 
different things ; a composition ; a compound. 

Some apprehended a purifylnu virtue in Are, refining 
the grosser commixture. Sir T. Browne, Urn-burial, 1. 
8. EceJee., in both the Greek and tho Western 
Church since early times, the rite of putting a 
particle of the couseorated bread or host into 
the chalice, an act emblematic of the reunion 
of body and soul at the resurrection. 

This emnmixture [of the bread and wlnel, If not abso. 
lutely primitivu, is at least of very venerable anth|Uity. 
In the West wo And It recognlswf by tho most ancient 
Missals; by tlie Connell of ()rnnge,^A. D, 441 ; and by tliu 
fourth of Toledo. J. M. .Seale, Eastern Church, 1. 620. 

commodate (kom'o-dat), n. [s F. oommodat 
as 8p. oomodato = Pg. It. commodato, < IjL, 
oommodatum, a loan, orig. neut. of eommodatua, 
pp. of L. commodaro, make fit, adapt, accom- 
modate, lend to, < commodug, fit: see commo- 
dious.] In law, a sviecies of loan, gratuitous on 
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the part of the lender, by which the borrower is commodity (kq-mod'i-ti), n.; pL oommodittM 
obliged to restore the identical thing which was (-tiz). [\ F. commodtii sa Pr. oomoMtat ax Sp. 
lent, in the condition in which he received it. comodidad as Pg. commodidade aa It. eomodiUt, 
commodationt (kom-o-da'shon), n. [< LL. com- oonvenieneo, commodity, < L. commodita{^)a, 


(kq-mml'), a* nnd n. [< P. commode, suitableness; comraodiousness. 

commodious," accommodating, kind, < L. com- n iwing also no smalle Comodity that the nobility of 
modua, conveniout: see commodious,] I.f a. England shalbe therby In their youtnes brought vp In aml- 
Accoramodating; obliging. ty and ^ 8., extra scr.), i n. 

so, sir, am I not very Travellers turn out of the highway, drawn either by the 

TT ^ Hueband tv. , footpath, or the delicacy or the freshness 

n. n. [< 1’ . commode, a particular use of the of tlio fields. B. Joruon, Discoveries, 

adj.] 1. A largo aud high head-dress, mount- yor wminuxlffie of river and water lor that purpose, 
t'd on a frame of wire, covered with silk, lace, there is no where better. 

bows of ribbon, etc., worn about the end of the ijuoted in .strutt'x sporU and Pastimes, p. 162. 

seventeenth century and the beginning of the 2t. Profit; advantage; interest. 


eighteenth. 

A niceness that won'd as ill Income me as ... a high 
commode a lean Face. Southern, Maid's Last Prayer, ii. 

When we say of a Woman, she has a fine, a long, or a 
good Head, we siicak only in relation to her Commode. 

Spectator, No. 26B. 

2. Any piece of furniture containing drawers 
and shelves for holding clothes, handy articles, 

tools, etc. , ^ 

uld commodes of rudely carved oak. ful, convenient, or serviceable; particularly, 

/fuDw, Eugene Aram, iv. 10. an article of merchandise; anything movable 

3. A small piece of furniture containing a that is a subject of trade or of acquisition, 
chamber-pot bolow and a drawer and shelf Dyuurs comcdf/fccs that comyn of the shepe 


Tlieir ordinances were framed for the “ better relief and 
eoinodytie of the porer sorte." 

Englieh Gilds (E. E. T. S.), p. cxxxL 
They knew that howsoever men may seek their own 
eommoditp, yet If this were done with injury unto others, 
it was not to 1 h) suffered: Hooker, Eccles. Polity, 1. 1 10. 
I will turn diseases to commodity. 

Shak., 2 Hen. IV., I. 2. 
!, That which is useful; anything that is use- 


abovo, and conveniently arranged in a bedroom 
for necessary purposes. — 4. A night-stool. — 
fif. A procuress ; a bawd. Foote. 
commodelyt (kq-mod'li), adv. Conveniently. 

It will full 111 very emnmodely lietween niy parties. 

Walpole, Letters (17f>l)), 11. 108. 
You found the whole garden filled with masks, and 
apruoil with tents, which TOinained all night vei^^ 


Oausythe no werre, what so men langylle or muse. 

Political Poems, etc. (ed. Furnlvoll), p. 20. 
Boino offer me commodities to buy. Shak., C. of E., iv. 8. 
Under the general name of Commodity I rank all those 
advantages which our senses owe to nature. 

Emerson, Nature. 

This tax . . . Included all freeholders of lands, tene- 
ments, rents, services, annuities, offices, fees, profits, or 
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Isetteni (1749), XL i 

commodious (ko-mo'dl-us), a. [< ME. cowmo- ciude any interest, advantage 01 
dioua, < ML. commodioaua, useful, < L, comma- S. Dowell, ’faxes in England, 1. 127. 

dum, a useful thing, conveuienoe, prop. neut. 4f . Distribution of wares ; jiarcel ; supply, 
of ammodus (> It. commodo = Sp. edmodo = ^ow Jove, in hU next commodUy of hair, send thee a 
Pg. eommodo s= F. commode, > E. commode, q. beard l Shak., T. N., ill. i. 

V. b useful, fit, convenient, < com-, with, accord- commodity of brown papert, a phrase much used by 
mg to, + mo(iu€f measure : see »40</e,3 If* Beue- the old UmmatUte to slgnfry worthless goods taketi in part 
ficial ; helpful : useful ; favorable. sutUfactlon for a bouU or tibligation by Heedy peruons who 

' ^ ^ ' borrowed money of usurers. 

Here's young master Rash ; he’s In [prison! for n eom- 




That saycii the pyne unto all thing under st 
der it| 

X, commodious. HusbondriefE. E. T. S.),p. 218. • "VAaF.; M. for M., Iv. 8. 

Wine and tuaiiy tilings else for mankind. « 

Hist. Worhl, J. Vi. 5. =Byxi. Merehanih^e, QoOih, etc. 8ee 
Long sojourning ... of the ... army at Newcastle. COmm^Ote (kom o^or), « [Appar. a corriip- 
for lack ot comnuHiious winds. tion of 8p, comcndador (as Pg. comnieiidador), a 

Exp. in Scotlaml (Arbor’s Eng. Garner, I. ll.'i). knight, Commander, superior of a monastery, s= 
2, Suitable; fit; proper; couveniont; becom- It. comandiitore ssF, command>‘Mr,(y¥‘. coniman- 
ing: in a general sense. deor, > ME. commaundour, E. commander, q. v. 

He (the sphere) oontrynetli In him the commodious de- commodore is froni E.] 1, An officer in the 

script ion of euery otiicr figure, >t for tiis ample capaeitle navy next ill rank below a rear-admiral and 
doth resemble the world or vuluere. ^ above a captain, in the navy of the United States 

Putlenham, Arte of tng. Pocsle, p. 81. (j,, which the office was first created In 1802) a commo- 

If they think wn ought to prove the eeroniontes comiNO- (loro ranks with a brigadier-general in the army, and 
(fieus, they do greatly deceive UiemselveH. may command a division or a sonadroii, or be chief of 

Hooker, Eccles. Foltty, Iv. g 4. stall of a naval force commanded by an admiral or a vice- 

3 Airorfmggo^«,»™mod.Ho,„ co=v™ient lit 

and roomy; suitable and spacious: as, a cow- rnmniodorcis a temuoraryone, and of two kinds, ofwhich 
modious dwelling ; a comnmlious harbor. the fli-st conveys authority over a captain in the same sliin, 

“Syil. Convenient, snltahle, fit, proper, useful, comfort- fug pennant*. Abbreviated Com.. 

,, , ,, , , a 2. By courtesy or by extension— (fl) The senior 

commodlously (kp-mo di-us-h), adv. 1. So M captain when three or more ships of war are 

to be commodious: as a houBo cmmodtously cruising in company. Before 1862 captain, in the 
constructed.— 2t. Suitably; usefully; service- United States Navy commanding or having commanded 
ably ; conveniently. squadrons were recognized as commodores by courtesy. 

Eke se thl lande (b) The senior captain of a line of merchant 

Be berlng, wd eoomaodwusiy stwde. ^ ^ ^ ^ „ vessels, (o) The president of a yachting-club 

llusiiondrie (E. E. T. S.), p. 2. 3^^ organization of boat-dl^s. (J) The 

«.->voy opi^s supin./iMt «( 

Hooker, Kcoles. Polity, v. 1 42. in®B> whioh cames a light in her top to con- 
On tho South side was a piece of plank supported by a ships. , , , , 

Post, which we understood was Uie Reading Desk, just by COmxnOaTUatlOnt (ko-moq-u-la sbqn), n. [< L. 
which WM a little hole rommodt'oHsft/ broke thro’ the Wall c<mmodulatio(n-), (. com- (intensive) + 


J give light to the Reader. 

MaundreU, Aleppo to Jerusalem, p. 8. 
Sf, Agreeably; comfortably. 

We need not fear 

To pass eommodiously this life, sustain’d 
By him with many comfort*. 

MUton, V. L., X. 1088. 


- (intensive) + modu- 
1 modulation.] Pro- 


commodulatio(n-), < 
latio(n-), proportion : 
portion. 

If they hold that lymmetrle and eommodulation (as 
Vltruvin* calls It) which they ought, from the proportion 
of the head, the hand, ... or the least bone may the di- 
mensions of the whole body be Infallibly collected. 

Uakrum, Apology, p. K” 


commodiousness (ko-md'di-us-nes), n. The commoignet. »• [OP., also commoine, < ML. as 
state or Quality of being commodious ; suitable- if ^commoniua, equiv. to commonaekua, < L. com-, 
11088 for its purpose; convenience; fitness: as, together, + LL. monachua (also •moniua, > P. 
tho commodioumeaaot a honae. moine), a monk: see monk.] A monk of the 

The comsnodioHsrwss of the harbour. Same convent. Sclden. 

Johnson, Jour, to Western Isles, commolitiont (kom-d-lish^gn), n. [< ML. •fiom- 
conunoditablet (kg-mod'i-to-bl), a, [Irreg. for molitio(n-), < comm^ere, pp. conmolitua, grind 
eommoditp + -able.} Pit for ^robase or sale, together, demolish, < L. eom-, together, -r mo- 


Joaeph Etchardaon, quoted by P. Hall. 


lere, pp. molitua, grind : see milit, and of. amoUiih, 



amolish, dmoUMoM.] The aet of grinding to- 
gether. Sir T. Brome, 

commoil (kom'on), a. and n. [< ME. comm, co- 
mm, comom, comen, comyn, less frequently com- 
mm, commune, < OF. comun, oommun, F. comrnun, 
m., commune, f. (commune, t,, also as a noun: 
see common, n., and commune^, n.), 5 = Pr. comun, 
como =! Sp. comun ss Pg. commum = It. commune, 

< L. communis, OL. comoinia, common, general, 
universal ; of uncertain formation : perhaps < 
com-, together, + *mQni8, bound; of. munis, 
obliging, ready to be of service, immunis, in- 
m&nis, OL. inmemis, not bound, exempt (> ult. 

E, immunity), munus (mUner-). OL. mesnus, ser- 
vice, duty, obligation (> ult. E. munerate, remu- 
nerate), tnwnia, walls, btilwarks, munire, OL. 
tnOHiire, wall about, defend (> ult. E. muniment, 
m unition, etc. ) . In another vi ew L. communta is 
prop, comunis, OL. comoi/iia (as aboveh < com-, 
together, + unus, OL. oinos = E. one. In either 
view the L. is usually regarded as cognate with 
the equiv. Teut. word: Goth, gamaina = OHO. 
gimeini, MH 6 . ocwchw, G. gemein = D. gemeen = 

AS. gemame, ME. imne, E. mean, common; but 
the kinship of L. com- with Teut. ga-, ge.-, and 
still more the survival into Tout, of the full form 
gam-, as required by the second view, are doubt- 
ful. See f- and mean'^. Hence (from L. com- 
munis), besides common, commune^, v., com- 
mune'-^, n., communicate, etc.] I. a. 1. Of or 
pertaining to all — that is, to all the human 
race, or to all in a given country, region, or 
locality; being a general possession or right; 
of a public nature or character. 

. The eomyn weele, welfsie, and prosporite of the geld 
cite, accordyngo to the kyiige lawog, kept and for- 

acyii. JCnglUh OUdt (E. E. T. B.), p. 407. 

Such actlong as the common good re<|uireth, 

Uooker, Bccleg. Polity, 1. { 10. 

The common air. Shak., Rich. 11., 1. .’i. 

One write* that “Other (rtendg riuunln," 

That “ liOBg Ig common to the race." 

Tennymn, In Memorlam, vl. 

Then there wag the common land held as geparate prop. 

«rty, not by gliigle ownerg, hut by ouminuuitleg, guinethliig 
like the lands of oollegeg and other corporatluim at the 
present day, and as land Is still held by village cemniuni- 
tics in India and the eagtern Slavonic countries of Europe. 

F. Pollock, band Laws, i». 20. 

I'd not bate one nail’s breadth of the honest truth, 
though I were sure the whole edition of niy work would 
bo bought up and burnt by the common hangman of Con- 
necticut. Iming, Knickerbocker, p. 210. 

Such a man as Emerson belongs to no one town or prov- 
ince or continent ; he is the common property of mankind. 

0, W. Molmec, Emerson, xvl, 

2. Pertaining equally to, or proceeding equally 
from, two or more; joint; as, life and sense 
aro common to man and boast ; it was dono by 
common consent of the parties. 

And conion to a conselllo for here comnne vroM. 

Piers Plowman (R), Pi-ol., 1. 148. 

Tile kynge Arthur hem departed [divided them] by com- 
on assent of alle the Barouus after thei were of ostate or 
degre. Merlin (E. E. T. 8.). Hi. 00.1. 

One common note on either lyre did strike, 

And knave* and fools we botli abhon’'d alike. 

Dryden, To the Memory of Mr. Oldham, 1. 0. and fe'iieed in, which 

3. Of frequent or usual oecniTcnoe ; not excep- 
tional; usual; habitual. 

Hit is siker [sure], for sothe, and a sagh [saying] comyn. 

Destruction of Troy (E. E. T. S.), 1. 2076. 


0. In gram. : (a) Both masculine and feminine ; 
optionally masculine or feminine: said of a 
word, in a language ^nerally distinguishing 
raasoulino and feminine, which is capable of 
use as either, (b) Used indifferently to desig- 
nate any individual of a class ; appellative ; not 
proper: as. a common noun: opposed to proper 
(which see). — 10. In pros., either long or short ; 
of doubtful or variable quantity: as, a common 
vowel; a common syllable, in ancient prosody a 
conimun syllable Is generally one containing a short vowel 
III weak position (see position), as the penult of alaeiis, 
feminine of alOeer. In I.atln, Greek, and Sanskrit iioctry 
the last gyllabto of a verse or period is cotiiinon — timt is, 
can be either long or short, no matter which quaiiUty U 
required by the meter. 

11. In anat.: (a) Not peculiar or particular; 
not specialized or differentiated: as, the com- 
mon integument of the body, (b) Forming or 
formed by other more particular parts; as, 
the CAmtmon carotid or common iliac artery, as 
distinguished from the internal and external ar- 
teries of the same name ; the common trunk of a 
nerve, as distinguished from its branches ; the 
common origin of the coracobrachialis muscle 
and of the short head of the biceps muscle — that 
is, tho origin which they have in common. — 12. 
In entom., continuous on two united surfaces: 
said of (a) linos and marks which pass in an 
uninterrupted manner from the anterior to the 
posterior wings when both are extended, or of 
( 6 ) marks or processes on tho two elytra which 
when closed appear as one. —Book of Common 
Prayer. See iwayer book.— Common accident, in tonic. 
a clmracter or a predicate which always or nearly always 
is found in a certain kind of suliject.— Common assur- 
ances, the legal cvtdcnco of tho transfer of the title to 
property, as deeds or wills.— Common baiL Boo bail'J, 
a.— Common barrator. 8eo barrator, 6.— Common 
Benchf, the court of Common Pleas.— Common black. 
See black.— Common bUd, in bot., a hud which is at once 
a leaf-bud and u Uuwer-hud.— Common carrier. See 
carriert, 2.— Common centering. See cenUringH.— 
Common chord, see cAonf.- common counoU. See 
council.- Common-COimoUman. s«u councilman.— 
Common dialect (of Greek), specifleally, the form of 
ancient Greek spoken and written by the educated classes 
in Greece and oilier countries after tho timu of Alexander 
the Great. Also called tho Hellenic dialect, and distin- 
guished on tho Olio hand from pure Attic, which It ap- 
proaohod more or loss closely, and on the other from tho 
Alexandrian and other local or Hellenistic dialects. Thu 
writings of Aristotle mark the transition from Attic to tlio 
common dialect, and Polybius Is the earliest writer of note 
who employs It. Authors who exerted themsolves to re- 
store tlie common dialect as far as possible to the pure 
Attic standard aro called AUicisls. After the fourth cen- 
tury A. 11. the common dialect changed gradually into 
Byxaiitlne Greek.— Common dlUgenoe. See diligence.— 
Common dlvlaor. see e/twisor.- common Hold. (Gen- 
erally in the plural.) (a) The arable land of an aiieicnt 
village community. Such Helds were divided Into three 

long narrow strt - - 

feet wide, and t. 

ershlp, were cultivate 

(6) In those ports of the i 


thus, 8, «, 8, 8, 8, 8, Also caUod common haUcluiak mslsr. 
— Common mMUnm, (a) see common divisor, under 
divisor, (b) In music, duple and quadruple rhythm. The 
usual sign (A) for these rhythms is derived 
from the theory of medieval musicians that — z S 
duple rhythm was imperfect, and so to be g E g 
Indicated by a half or broken circle (B). It — — — 

is not the Initial of tho word "common,” A s c 
since originally trijile rhythm was regarded 
1 the standanl or perfect rhythm. The sign A n 


lutlioni United States whlcli 


no/ Troy (E. 

It is no act of common passage, but 
A strain of rareness, Shak., Cymbelino, Hi. 4. 
The commonest operations in nature. Sw(ft. 

4. Not distinguished from the majority of oth- 
ers ; of persons, belonging to the general mass ; 
not notable for rank, ability, etc. ; of things, 
not of superior excellence ; ordinary: as, a com- 
mon soldier ; the common people ; common food 
or clothing. 

Ac ich wol drynke of no dlch . , . 

Bote of eomune coppes [cups]. 

Piers Plowman (C), xxl. 409. 
The common People are no less to be feared for their 
Humber, than the Nobility for their Greatness. 

Sakcr, Clironleles, p. 24. 

The common matter-of.fact world of sense and sight. 

Dr. Caird. 

fit. Of tho common people. 

In kynges court and in eomune court. 

Piers Plowman (C), 111. 22. 
6. Trite; hackneyed; commonplace; low; in- 
ferior; vvilgar; coarse. 

Sweets grown common lose their dear delight. 

Shak., Sonnets, cil. 

7t. At the disposal of all; prostitute. 

You talk of women 

That are not'worth the favour of a common one. 

FUUhvr, Wildgoose Chase, ii. S. 
A dame who benelf wm eommtm. Sir Ji. L'Bsirang*. 


Ing or structure, kept us a place of resort for the purpose 
of giuuliig. Tho keeping of such a place Is a criminal of- 
fense. I n onlor to meet various devices to evade the letter 
of the law, the statutory definitloiis aro usually minute, 
specify! ng a great variety of detail. The essential features 
of all or nearly all laws against common gaming houses 
consist In the prohibition of maintaining a place of shel- 
ter In any degree accessible to the public, whether open to 
alt who come or only to a select or favored few, as a place 
of resort for the purpose of gaming. See gamimj.— com- 
mon good, in Scots law, in its widest sense , all the property 
of a corporation over which the mi^trates have a power 
of administration solely for liehooT of the corporation.— 
Common land, loosely, land owned in severalty but used 
In common ; more strictly, laud owned by the community, 
and, not being appropriated for the time to cultivation by 
any Individual, used os waste or open land for common 
pasturage. See II., 3.— Common law. (a) In its most 
general sense, the system of law in force among English- 
speaking peoples, and derived from England, in contradis- 
tinction to the civil or Roman law and the canon or eoclesl- 
astloal law. (6) More appropriately, the parte of the former 
system which do not rest for their authority on any subsist- 
ing express legislative act; the unwritten law. Intbissense 

' . . - ’ rules which ar 

from theoplii 

, from popula. 

„ 1, in contradistinction to statute law. (c) 

More narrowly, that part of the system justdeflned which 
was recognized and administered l>y the king’s Justices, in 
contradistinction to the modlflcations introduced by the 
chancellors as rules of equity In restraint or enlargement of 
the customary and statutory taw (see equity), and, at respect 
of procedure, in contradistinction to the code practice. — 
Common-law proaodure aou, three English statutes of 
1862, 1864, and I860 which simpiifled the forma of process, 
pleadbm, and praotioe in the superior oourto. — Common 
long motor, in psalmody, a six-Uned stanza combining a 
common-meter stanza wl^ half of a long-meter ztanza: 


V usu- 


i duple rhythm, two beats to the n:...„.u.v. 
Also ealM common lime. — (kottmon motOT, in pml- 
mody, a form of lambic stanza, primarily of 4 lines, Iiavlng 
alternately 8 and 6 syllabioz to the Hue : so called because 
it was the commonest stanza in early psalmody. Doubts 
common meter consists of a stanza with 8 lines having 
alternately 8 and fl syllables.— Common multiple. See 
mu/tipfs.— Common notion, a notion appUoable to sev- 
eral oli]ecU.— Common nuloanoo. See nuisance.— 
Common particular motor, in psalmody, a stanza 
with 6 lines, the third and sixth of which have 0 and the 
rest B syllables.— Common paaturogo, in SeoU law, a 
known rural servitude by wbruh the owner of the domi- 
nant tenement is entitled to pasture a eortalii number of 
cattle on the grass grounds of the servient tenement — 
Common pUtCO [tr. L. communis locus, and Gr. aotvAv 
Toirot (see, for example, Arietotlc, Rlietorle, 1. 2), acommon, 
1. e. , general, argument : see place, locus, and topie. Hence 
commonplace, a. and n.], a coniidoratton or argument ap- 
plicable to a variety of cases. See place. 

Tile mutter of prouving any question is to be fetched 
from certaine commmi jdaces. 

BlundevilU, Arte of Logicke (1699), iv. 2. 
Common Pleaa. See Court of Common Pleas, nnder 
oimi't.— Common prayer, the liturgy or public form of 
prayer prescribed by the Chureli of England to Iw used in 
all churches and cliapoU In publio worship. Tlie Book of 
Common Prayer Is used also, with some variations, by the 
Episcopal churches in Scotland, Ireland, America, and the 
colonie^ and is the basis or exemplar of similar devotional 
works used by some non-cpiscupsl bodies. See prayer- 
book.— Common reco'very, a collusive suit Instltutad 
by the intended grantee of land agabist the intended 
grantor, in which llio land is sulTercd to be recovered by 
the grantee : n device, now olisolete, for evading legal re- 
straints on alienation by conveyance.— Common room, 
tile room to wlilch ail tlie members of a college have ac- 
cess. ’I'here Is sometimes one common room tor graduates 
and anotlier for undergraduates. Crabb's Tech. Diet. 

Oh, could the days once more but come 

When calm I sinoak'd In common room. 

The Student, Oxf. and Cam. (1760), I, 287. 
Common sckool, In the United States, an elementary 
school open to all the youth of a deflned district, main- 
tained wholly or In part at tho jiubllc expense.— Com- 
mon scold. Sue scold.— Common aaal, a seal used by 
a corjioration as tliu symbol of its Incorporation.— Com* 
mon sente, (a) in phUos. and psyehol. ; ( 1 ) As used by 
Aristotle, the faculty in which the various reports of the 
several senses are reduced to the unity of a common ap- 
perception. Sir W. Hamilton. (2) Same as eamesthests, 
(8) In Scotch philos., the complement of those oognitionz 
or convictions whlcli wo receive from nature, which all 
men possess In common, and by which tliey test the truth 
of knowledge and the morality of actions. Sir W. Ham- 
ilton. (6) Sound practical judgment; good sense; the 
practical sense of the greater part of mankind, especiid- 
ly as unaffected by logical sulitlutles or imagination.— 
Common BOnaorr, the brain or the part of the brain in 
which the different peripheral sensations are united into a 
conjoint Idea.- Common aergewt, a judicial officer of 
the corporation of the city of Izindon ; an assistant to the 
recorder.- Common a^oglom, a syllogism whose mid- 
dle is a common term.— Common term, a term predtcable 
of several individuals.- Commonttme. Same as common 
measure (6).— Common way, a way common to the resi- 
dents of a particular locality, os distinguished from a high- 
way, which Is tree to alL— In common. [ME. in commune, 
after F. en commun, < MI- in commune.] (a) Equally with 
aiiotlior or with others ; all equally ; for equal iwe or par- 
ticipation In by two or more : as, tenants in common; to 
provide for children in common; to assign lands to two or 
more persons in common ; we enjoy the bounties of Provi- 
dence in common, (bi) In public. 

Gryst to a eomune woman suyde in eomune at a feste. 
That tides sua shuidu sauen hir and saluen llieal] htr of 
alle synnos. Piers Plowman (B), xi. 211. 

To make common cause with. See cause. »Byn. S. 
Common, General, Univereal, Prevalent. Common merely 
denotes what may frequently be met with, or what is 
ordinary, but it does not necessarily Imply a majority; 
general, stronger than common, Impliee a majority ; tm<- 
vcrsal and general are related to each other as the whole 
to the part; general Includes the greater part or number, 
or aiimite of exceptions; universal takes In every Indi- 
vidual, and admits of no exeeptions. Prevalent in all it* 
meanings has something of the sense of prevailing or over- 
coming. Persons or things may be common; opinions, 
diseases, etc., not persons, may bo prevalent. 


I woke, and found him settled down 

Upon the general decay of faith 

Right thro’ the world, “at home was little left, 

And none abroad.” Tennt/wm, The Epic. 

Preach’d 

An universal culture for the crowd, 

Tennyson, Prol. to Princess. 

The technical meaning of tho word epldaif^ should be 
assimilated to the common meaning, , ” 

used ... ns a merely ({uantitatlve teiil.,„ 
particular phenomena . . . In so far as the;^ 
to a whole people, or to a greater number it 
ty ” ; or in a word are prevalent or general. 'cvtr-wi 

Quain, Med. Diet, p. 4^> 
4 and 6. Common, Ordinary, Vulgar, Mean. These word* 
are on a descending sosle. Common is opposed to rare. 



mttvntiU, or rtfitud ; ordinary, to dMinquinhad or iuptrior; 
miiyar, to poliU or reftntd; moan, to high or ominota. 

Sort our noblei from our common men. 

Shak., Hen. V., Iv. 7. 

Choice word and nioaaored phraae above the reach 
Of ordinary men. 

Wordsworth, Kcaolutlon and Independence, at. 14. 
The amall jealnuaica of vulgar rainda would be merged 
in an expanded comprehenaive, oonatitutlonal sentiment 
o< old, family, fraternal regard. 

R. Choate, Addroasea, p. 87. 
Seest thou a man diligent In hta buaiuoas? he shall stand 
before kiuga ; he shall not stand before mean men. 

Prov. xxll. 29. 

U. n. [< ME. comon, oomun, oomyn, oto., 
usually in pi. comons, etc., the common poo- 

g e, commons (people), commons (fare), ss 
HG. commune, oomune, < OF. commune, F. 
commune (> mod. E. commune^, »».) ss Pr. co- 
muna, comunia m It. comuna, < L. commune, that 
which is common, the community, in ML. a 
oommime (mixed with ML. oommunia and arm- 
muna, a common pasture, common right, a so- 
ciety, guil^, prop. neut. of communis, common : 
see ahove.J If. One of the common people; 
collectively, the people at large ; the public ; 
the lower classes. 

Yemen on foote, and communes many oon 
With aohorte staves. 

Chauesr, Knight's Tale (ed. Morris), 1. 1051. 
Digest things rightly, 

Touching the weal o' the commoti ; you shall find 

No public beneflt which you receive 

But it proceeds, or conics, from them to yon. 

ShaJc., Cor., 1. 1. 

8. pi. See commons. — 3. A tract of grotmd the 
use of which is not appropriated to an indi- 
vidual, but belongs to the public or to a num- 
ber; in law, an open ground, or that soil the 
use of which belongs equally to the inhabitants 
of a town or of a lordship, or to a certam num- 
ber of proprietors. 

The little village nestling between park and palace, 
around a patch of turfy common, . . , retained to my 
modernised fancy the lurking semblance of a feudal ham- 
let H. Jamst, Jr., Pass. Pilgrim, p. 27. 


d lu common by all was brought iiilo the centre of the 
regate. J. t’iske, Amer. Pol. Ideas, p. 40. 

According to tlie doctrine of the books a common la the 
waste of a manor. P, Pollock, Laud Laws, p. 40. 

4 . In law, a right which one person may have 
to take a profit from the land or waters of an- 
other, as to pasture his cattle, to dig turf, to 
catch fish, to out wood, or the like, in common 
with the owner of the land : called common of 
pasture, of turbary, of piscary, of estovers, etc. 
Common, or light of coniman, is s^d to be appendant, 
appurtsnaiU, beaaiue gf vicinage, or in groes. Common 
avpondant is a right iMlonging io tlie owners oruccupiura 
ul arable land to put commonable beasts upon the lord's 
waste, and uixm the lands of other persons wittiin the 
same manor. Cmnmon appurtetuxnt may lie annexed to 
lands In other lordshliis, or extend to otlier lieasts liesides 
those which are generally commonaldo; tills is not of 
common right, but is to lie claimed only liy Immemorial 
usage and prescription. Common Imcattee o/ vicinage, or 
neighborhood, la where the inhabitants of two townships 
lying contiguous to each other have usually iiitercoin- 
rnonod with one another, the beasts of tiio one straying 
Into the other's fields; this Ik a porniUsIve riglit. Com- 
mon in grots or at large, is annexed to a man's person, 
being granted to lilm and liis liolra liy deed ; or it may be 
claimed by prescriptive rlglit, as liy a parson of a cliurch or 
other corporation sole. 

Bights to hunt and Ash were, In most cases, assumed by 
the landlords, who distributed them In the form of rights 
of common among their tenants. The right to Asli in the 
lord's waters is called, in the EngUsIi law, the common (if 
piscary. A common of fowling la not utilieard of. 

D. W. Rom, (jennan Land-holdiiig, Notes, p. 203. 
Oonunon of the Bolnta, in the Rom. Cath. Ch., an oinco 
or form of service suitable (or use on a festival of any saint 
of a particular'kiiid or class, for instance, a martyr, a con- 
feasor, a virgin, etc. ; or the part of the missal or breviary 
eontointng the collects, lections, antiphons, tmlms, etc., 
used in such offices ; distinguished from the Proper of the 
Saints, which is sultalilo for commemoration of one Indi- 
vidual saint only.— Oommoiu Act, an Rngllah statute of 
1870 (89 and 40 Viet. , u. 56) for the regulation and improve- 
ment of commons. 

common (kom'qn), V. [< ME. comonen, cornu- 
nen, eomynen, eommunen, oto., < OF. eomunier 
(F. communier (only in sense of ‘receive or ad- 
minister the sacrament ’), ^ lat«r £. commune^, 
V., with accent kmt on the last syllable), later 
eommuniquer, = ft, oommuniar, communiquar, 
eomunioar a= Sp. comuniear as Pg. eommunicar 
B It. eomunicare, < L. communicare (pp. oom- 
munieatus, > E. communicate, q. v.), have in 
common, share, impart, consult, oommunicate, 
< communis, common: see common, a., com- 
manel. ff., and commusicato.^ I. tnfrano. If. To 
participate in common; enjoy or Buffer in com- 
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mon. — 8f. To confer; diseourse together; com- 
mune; speak. 

If thou Shalt common or talke with any num : sUnde 
uot styll In one place yf it be vpon y bore grounde, or 
grasso. Babccs ioot (B. E, T. 8.), p. 248. 

Embasaadors were sent upon both parts, and divers 
means of entity were eommoned of. 

OrufUm, Edw. HI., an. 44. 
3. To have a joint light with others in common 
ground. Johnson. — 4. To live together or in 
common ; eat at a table in common. Also com- 
monize. 

In those places It Is probable tliey not only lived, but 
also eommoned together, upon auch provisions as were 
provided (or them. WheeUley, Schools of the Prophets. 

n.t trans. To communicate. 

The hull guust maklth boll ohtrche 
Of felthful men, bl eomynynge 

Ech ooii to othir what the! kunne worohe. 

Uymns to Virgin, etc. (B. £. T. 8.), p. 102. 

Comounne ae not this book of deuyne secretes to wiekid 
men and auerona. 

Rook ofQuinU Kesenee (ed. FumivaU), p. 8. 

commonabls (kom'pn-^bl), a. [< common, v., 
■¥ -able. ^ 1 . Held in common ; subject to gen- 
eral use. 

A very few centuries ago, nearly the whole of the lands 
of England lay in an open, and more or less in a eonwmm- 
able state. Maine, Village Communities, p. OO. 

Many commonable hay-Aolds arc also fonnd which are 
thrown open earlier in the year [than Lammas Day], as 
soon os the hay-harvest Is over. 

P. Polloek, Land Laws, p. 87. 
2. Pasturable on oonunon land. 

ComtnonabU tjeasto are either lieasts of the plough or 
aucli as manure tlie ground. Rlaekstone, Com., 11. ( 88. 
Commonable Rights Compensation Act 8eo com- 
tmuation. 

commonage (kom'qn-aj), tt. [< OF. eommu- 
nagv, < mmniun, coihmoh, -f -age: see common, 
a., and -age.'] 1. The tise of anything in com- 
mon with others ; speoillcally, pasturage or the 
right of pastiuing on a common. 

Landlords had often been guilty not only of harshness, 
lint of positive breach of contract, by withdrawing from 
the tenants a right of eotnmonage whicli had been given 
tliem as part of their bargain, wlion thoy received their 
small tenancies. Reeky, Eng. in 18th Cent, xvi. 

2. That which belongs equal^ to all; that 
which is common or public. [Kare.] 

Tlie rights of man are liberty and an equal participation 
of the commonage of nature. Shelley, in Dowdoti, I. 206. 

commonalityt (kom-q-nal'i-ti), n. An obsolete 
form of commonalty. Grafton. 

commonal'ty (kom’^on-al-ti), n. [Formerly also 
commonality; early mod. E. commonalUe, com- 
minattie; < ME. communalite, eomonalte, comy- 
nalte, < OF. communalte, -ante, P. commwnautS 
= ft. communautat = It. comumlUi (obs.), co- 
munuUtdfi ML. '‘communaUta{t-)s,<. cammuna- 
lis, common: see communal. Of. commonty^.] 
If. The public; the people; the multitude. 

liotlio chefo rulci'H & all the comynalte of the lewes iii- 
ioyed grotely & thanked ye verray god of Israeli. 

Joseph of Arimathie (H. E. T. 8.), p. 28. 

[It] being most truly savd, tlmt a multitude or commin- 
attic is liaw to please ami casic to oAend. 

Puttenham, Arte of Eng. Poesie (ed. Arber), p. 182. 
2t. Commonwealth; republic. Chaucer. — 3. 
Specifically, the common people. («) in inonar- 
clilcal countries, all wbo do not belong to the nobility or 
the tilled classes. 

Tile commonalty, like the nobility, are divided into sev- 
eral degrees. Slacketone, Com., 1. 12. 

The nobility or gentry possess tbe dignities and employ- 
ments, in which they never permit strangers or the cot»- 
monalty to have any participation. 

J. Adams, Works, IV. 860. 

In tlio reign of Edward 1. was passed the famous statute 
that no tax should he levied without the joint consent of 
Ixirds and Commons. In that of Edward III. the laws 
were declared to be mode with the consent of the com- 
monalty, which by a Royal Charter Is thus acknowledged 
as an “ estate of tlio realm." 

A. Fonblanque, Jr., Uow we are Governed, p. 7. 
(5) In repuhllcau countries, the mass of the inhabitants, 
as dlsthigulshed from those in authority, (c) In a more 
restricted sense, the uneducated and nnoultured, as dis- 
tinguished (mm the learned and intelligent, (d) In a city, 
the moss of citixens, as represented by or acting through 
the corporate authorities: as, tbe mayor, aldermen, and 
- * the city of New York do enact as follows. 


Doubt not the commoners, tot whom we stand, 

Bat they, upon their ancient malioe, will 
Forget, with the least cause, these hts new honours. 

Shah., Cor., IL 1. 

Their [royal troops'] munitions, armour, treasure, and 
ordnance were actually In the honcia of the eommonsri ; 
when, unhappily (or their cause, instead of improving 
their advanu^e, these peasant soldiers began to ride the 
booty. R. W. Dixon, Hist. Church of Eng., xv. 

Specifically— 2. A person inferior in rank to 
the nobility; one of thq commons. 

even their c , 

le law equal to each other. 


commonalty of t! 

(e) Ue members 

its oBeors. Rapalje a 

conunonancef (kom'9n-^B),n. [< ML. commu- 
naniia, < communa, a common : see common, n. 
and V., and -ance.J In law, the oonunoners or 
tenants, OT tenants and inhabitants, who have 
the right of common or of oonunonlng in open 
field. , 

commoner (kom'qn-er), n. [< ME. comoner, 
comyner, cumuner, a parser, a citizen, a coun- 
cilor, < comonen, common, partake : see com- 
mon, v.J 1 . One of the common people ; a mem- 
ber of the commonalty. 


The only distinction that the law of England knows U 
the distinction between peer and commoner. 

e. A, Presman, Amer. Leots., p. 807. 

3. A member of the British House of Commons. 

[The difference] between a representing commoner in hU 
publlck ladling and the same person In common llfa^^ 

4t. A member of a common council; a oom- 
mon-oounoilman. 

grannie no yefte [gift] of i 
..Juisc of the xlvlU. comynert. 
KnglishOilds(V..S. T. €.), p. .872. 
6. One who has a joint right in common 
ground. Bacon, — 0. A student of the second 
rank in the University of Oxford, not dependent 
on the foundation for support, but paying for 
his board and eating at the common table : cor- 
responding to a jiensioner at Cambridge. — 7. 
One who boards in commons. — Sf. A prosti- 
tute. 

A commoner o' the camp. Shak., All's Well, v. 8. 

9f . A partaker ; one sharing 'with another. 

1 (Oxf.^. 

Lewis . . . resolved to be a commoner with them in 
weal or woe. Puller, Holy War, p. 196. 

Osntleman commoner, a member of the highest class of 
coinniuiiers at the U iiiverslty of Oxford in England,— Great 
commoner, a title applied to tlie Arst William ITtt (Lord 
L'hatliaiu)uiidto W. £. Gladstone, on account of their pre- 
eminence in debate and InAiience ns members of the Brit- 
ish House of Commons. 

conunoney (kom'pn-i), «. [< common + -ey<t.] 
One of a common "kind of pfaying-marbles. 

Inquiring whether he had won any alley tors or com- 
moneys lately (both of which I understand to lie a particu- 
lar species of marbles iiiucli prized liy the youth of this 
town). Dickens, Pickwick, xxxiv. 

COnunoniBe, V, Bee commonize. 

commonitionf (kom-^nisb'pu), n. [< L. commo- 
nitio{n-), < commonSro, pp. "commonitus, put in 
mind, remind, < cow- (intensive) + monere, ad- 
vise, put in mind: see monish, admonish, etc., 
and of. monition, admonition.^ An admonition 
or warning ; an advertisement. Bailey, 

COnmonitlTet (ko-mon'i-tiv), o, [< L. commo- 
nitus, pp. of commonere, admonish (see comma- 
nition), + -ive.} Warning; monitory. 

Whoso cross was only commemorative and commonUive. 

Bp. Hall, Remains, p. 14. 

conunonitoryt (ko-mon'i-tp-ri), a, [< LL. com- 
monitorius, < commonitor, admonisher, < L. com- 
monere, admonish: boo comm 0*1111091.2 Giving 
admonition; monitory. 

Letters eornmonitory, exhortatory, and of correction. 

Becket, Letter to the King, in Foxe's Martyrs. 

COmmonlEe (kom'pn-Iz), v . ; pret. and pp. com- 
monized, ppr. commonizing. [< common + -ize.2 
I. trans. To make common. [Bare.] 

There lioing a movement In favor of enameling wood, 
because from the expensiveness of the process It is not 
likely to be commonteed by use in hotels, bar-rooms and 
railroad stations, os hard woods have been. 

Art Age, IV. 4.8. 

n. intrana. To eat at a table in common: 
same as common, v. i., 4. [Bare.] 

Aliout eight o'clock he [the medieval undergraduate] 
commonises with a Paris man . . . who has an Mmirable 
mode of cooking omelettes, which makes bis company 
much sought after at breakfast time. 

A. Lang, Historical Descrlp. of Oxford. 

Also spelled commonise, 

conunon-dawyer (kom-on-ia'y^r), n. One 
versed in the common law. 

conunonljy (kom'pn-li), adv. [< ME. oomouhli, 
comunlitme, etc. ; s common + -ly^.2 In a com- 
mon manner, (at) Together ; in common. 

The! myaton not dwel eomounli [var. in eomun, Purr.]. 

Wyelif, Gen. xllL e(Oxf.V 

(6t) Jointly ; familiarly. 

As he thereon stood gailng, ho might see 
The blessed Angels to and fro descend, . , . 

As commonly as trend does with his frend. 

Spenser, F. Q., I. x. 56. 
(«) Usually ; generally ; ordinarily ; for the moot port : oa, 
conArmed habits commonly continue through life. 

Nobility of birth commonly absteth industry. 


Men . . . common^ know their own opinions, but ai 
often ignorant of their own prinoiides. 

gia£dons,^Ught of Rigdit, p. 18 
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cmmmum (kom'^n-nes), n. The etate or 
fact of being oommon ; frequent ooourrenoe ; 

(kom'qn-pl&s), n. and a. K e 
heading or rule ( 


frequenoj 


mon + place, a general heading or rule (see 
common place, under common, aTs. with exten- 
sion of meaning aooording to other senses of 
common.'} I. n. 1. A memorandum of some- 
tUug that is likely to be again referred to ; a 
fact or quotation or argument that is or may 
be made useful in one or another way or in a 
variety of ways, and so is made note of for 
handy use. 

Whatever in my imall reading oconn oonoemlng thia 
onr (ellow-oreature [the aM], I do never fall to aet it down 
by way of eommonplaoe. 

^hnft, Mechanical Operationa of the Spirit (Ord MS.). 

VUlt can we excuae an author if hla page doea not tempt 
na to copy paaaagM Into our commonplaeiw, for quotation, 
proverba, medltMion, or other uaea. 

Aleott, Tablete, p. 131. 
2, A well-known, customary, or obviousremark ; 
a trite or uninteresting sa 3 n[ng. 

It la a eommonplaee that writera who poaaeaa a combi- 
nation of brilliant qualltlea are by no meana the beat 
judgea of what conatitutea their chief atreni^h. 

Quarterly Rte. 

It ia a eommon-plaee indeed to aaaert that the order of 
the univerae remalna the aame, however our Impreaalona 
may change In regard to It. 

T. Ji, Oreen, Prolegomena to Ethlca, I 60. 
8. Anything occurring frequently or habitu- 
ally; an^hing of ordinaiw or usual character; 
e8i>ecially, anything that is so oommon as to be 
uninteresting; such oommon things ooileotiyely. 
Thou unaaaumlng " 

Of Nature, with tl 

yet with aomi , 

,.nloh Iiove makea for t 

WortUumrth, To the Same Flower [Daiay]. 

He waa a frontleaa, arrogant, decoroiia alip of the com- 
mon-place; conceited, inane, inalpid. 

CAarlotU Bronte, Shirley, xv. 

XL a. 1. Not novel or striking; trite; hack- 
neyed: as, a commonplace remark. 


the pleba, but the pleM organiaed and combined in corpo- 
rate oommunitlea. In a parucular way for particular pur- 
pwea. The common# are the “communitatea" or “unfvor- 
aitatea," the organiaed bodies of freemen of the ahlrea and 
towns ; and the oatate of the eommane is the " oommuni- 
taa comrounitatum,'* the general body into which for the 
purpose of parliament those communities are combined. 
The term, then, aa deacriptive of the class of men which la 
neither noble nor ctcrloa), is drawn from the political 
vocabulary, and doea not represent any primaiy distinc- 
tion of class. Stum, Const Hist, 1 186. 

8. In the United Kingdom of Great Britain 
and Ireland, and in the Dominion of Canada, 
the lower house of Parliament, consisting in 
both instances of the commoners chosen by the 
people as their representatives; the House of 
Commons. This title was also given to the lower 
branch of the legislature of North Carolina from 
1776 to 18M. — 4. Food provided at a common 
table, as in colleges, where many persons eat 
at the same table or In the same hall ; also, a 
college ordinary ; food or fare in general. 

I knews neure cardyiisl that he ne cam fro the pope. 

And we clerkea, whan they come for her [their] — 


We are to consider who participate directly or Indirect- 
ly in leglalatiou and deliberation for the eommanwtal 

Sir S. Cream, Eng. Ck>uat, p. 815. 
2. A commonwealth; the body politic; a com- 
munity. [Now little used.] 

An order expressly or secretly agreed upon touching the 
manner of their [men's] union in living together ... we 
call the Law of a CommontMOf, the very soul of a politic 
body, the parts whereof are by law animated, held to- 
getlier, ana aet on work In anon actions as the common 
goo<l requireth. Hooker, Ecoles. Polity, L 10. 

So kind a father of the commcniMof. 

Shak., 1 Hen. VI., IIL 1. 




and her pt 


2. Ordinary; common: uninteresting; without 
originality or marked individuality : as, a com- 
monplace person. 

Harvey, . . . however, professes to be quite a eommon- 
plaoe philosopher. Craik, Hist. Eng. Lit, II. 137. 

Commonplace people are only eommonplaee from char- 
acter, and no positiou affects that 

R. T. Cooke, Somebody's Neighbors, p. 81. 

commonplace (kom'qn-pl&s), pret. and pp. 
commonplaced, ppr. commonplacing. [< com- 
monplace, n.] I, Irons. To enter porticulare 
regarding in a commonplace-book. 

Collecting and oommonplaeing an universal hlstc^.^ 

n. intrane. To indulge in commonplace state- 
ments. 

For the good that cornea of. particular and select com- 
mittees and oomraiaslona, I need nut eommonplaee. 

Bacon, To King James. 

commonplace-book (kom'on-pl&s-buk), n. A 
book in which things especially to be remem- 
bered or referred to aro recorded methodically. 

Your eommunpfoca-booA— where stray Jokes and pilfered 
witticisms are kept with as much method aa the ledger of 
the lost and stolen offloe. Sheridan, The Critic, 1. 1. 

CommonplacenoBS (kom'qn-plas-nes), n. The 
quality of being commonplace or trite and un- 
interesting. 


[CoUoq.l 

•ommontyi ( 

(-tiz). [Also 


, „ tho operatic 

methods of courtship threw about them, was a source of 
endless amusement. Mowelle, Venetian Life, xlx. 

Our Vicar . . . happens to be rather drowsy and even 
depreuing in the monotony of his eommonpiaeenete. 

W. Black, Phaeton, xlx. 

CommonB (kom'qnz), n. pi. [< M£. comona, 
comoune, eomgne, pi. of comon, etc.: see common, 
n.} 1. The people; especially, the oommon 

people as distinguished from their rulers or a 
ruling class; hence, the mean; the vulgar; the 
rabble. 

The left oomotms folowld the arke. 

Wydif, Joah. vl. 9(Oxf.). 
Thanne come there a kyng knygthod hym ladde, 
Mlgt of the cowmmws made hym to regne. 

Piore Plowman^), ProL, L 118. 

What comyn folke Is so mighty, so strong in the felde, 
u the oomme of England 7 

JbipHsA State Papert (1616), quoted in Fronde’s Hist. 

(Eng., I. 27. 

Speoifloallv-— 2. The freemen of England as 
cruised in their early shires, mnnloipalities, 
and guilds; the represented p^ple. 

The three estates of clergy, lordi, and oommont finally 
emerge aa the political oonstltuents of the nation, or, In 
their parliamentary fonn, ae the lorda i^tual and tem- 
poral and tha eammetu. TUa familiar formula in either 


conunon'wealth (kom'qn-welth' ), ». [< oommon 
+ weaHh; equiv. to commonweal, the earlier 
term.] 1 . The whole body of iieople in a state ; 
the body politic; the pabuo. 

You are a good member of the oommonwealth. 

Shak., L. L. L., Iv. 8. 
Tis the Inclusive spirit that holds bodies together and 
advances the eommomeealth of mankind. 

Aleott, Table-Talk, p. 97. 
Specifically — 2. The republican or democratic 
form of government; a government chosen di- 
rectly by the people; a republican or demo- 
cratic state : as, the commonwealth of England 
(which see, below), in the United States, Massachu- 
setts, Pennsylvania, Virginia, and Kentucky are oflicialty 
styled commonwealths. 

Trade flourishes nowhere more than in the free cowt- 
monwealthe of Italy, Oermany, and tho Ix>w Countries. 

Milton, Free Commonwealth. 
For the very ossenco of monarchy Is rule over others ; 
the essence of a commonwealth Is self-rule ; If it takes on 
Itself the rule of others, it becomes a corporate king. 

K. A. Freeman, Amer. Leots., p. 886, 
3. An association of actors who take shares in 
the receipts, in lieu of salaries.— The oonunon- 
wealtb or England, tlie designation applied ofllulally to 
the form of government existing in England from the aim. 
lition of the monarchy In Fohriiary, 1640, after tlie execu- 
tion of Charles I., till the establlihment of the protector- 
ate under Cromwell in Deoember, 1668, but often loosely 
used of tho whole interval from the death of Charles I. to 
the restoration of Charles II. in May, 1660. Dnring the 
former period, or that of the real commonwealth, the gov- 
ernment was vested in a Council of State coinposed of 
members of the House of Commons, and the House of 
lords was abolished. 

co&uaonwealtb’s-xnan (kom'qn-welths'mw), 
n. One who favored the English'commonwealth. 

Thomas Parnell was tho ion of a Commonwealth' $-man 
of the same name. Johnson, Parnell. 

conunonyet, >»• [.^par. for commonfnp, verbal n. 
of common, p. (I., 2),] Discourse ; communing. 
He was set by King Arthurs bed-side, 

To heere tlieire talke, and thetre eom'nye. 

Ballad King Arthur (Child’s Ballads, 1. 287). 

commorance, commorancy (kom'^-rans, -r^- 

si), n. [< commorant: see -ance, -anoy^ In 
law, a dwelling or oitlinary residence in a place ; 
tlie abiding in or inhabiting of a place. 
Commorancy consists in ui 

commorant (kom'^rmit), a. and n. [< L. com- 
moran{t-)s, ppr. of oommorari, abide, sojonm, 
< cowi- (intensive) + morari, stay, delay, < mo- 
ra, delay. See demur.} I. a. Dweiling; ordi- 
narily residing; inhabiting: now only m legal 
phraseology. 

He was eommorant in the nniverstty. 
quoted In Bacon's Advancement of Learning, Fref., p. iii. 

The Italian and also must strangers that aro commorant 
in Italy doe alwales at their meales use a little forice [1608]. 

Coryat, Crudities, I. 106. 

II.t «. [ML. commorans in villa.} In the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge, England, a graduate resi- 
dent within the precincts of the university and 
a member of the senate, but not belonging to a 
college. 

Rabbi Jacob, a Jew bom, whom I remember for a long 
time a commorant in the University. . 

Bp. Haeket, Abp. Williams, 1. 10. 

commorationt (kom-^r&'shqn), n. [< L. eom- 
moraHo{n-),<. oommorari, pp. commoratua, abide : 
see commorant.] A staying, tarrying, or so- 
^ur^ng: as, ‘^hls conmoration among them,” 

commoximtt (ko-md'ri-ent), a. [< L. conmo- 
rien(t-)s, ppr. of common, die together or at the 
same time, < com-, together, + mori, die.] Dy- 
ing at the same time. 

CommoriaU fates and times. 

Sir O. Buck, Hist. Rich. Hi., p. 86. 

eommorsot (ko-mdrs' ), n. [Formed on the model 
of remorse.} CompaMoQ ; pity ; sympathy. 
Yet doth calamity attrao|«8jMil^. 

Civil Wars, i. 46. 

commoa (kom'os), n. ; pi. :4-oi). [Gr. 

f lawee, alwey kept and foneyn. » lamenting song, a beatl^ " 

Snifliek OOA (E. E. r. B.X p. 407. in lamentation, ong. a stnking, < at 


t palfreyea mete. 

Pier* Plowman (B), xlx. 412. 

Their eommons, though bnt coarse, were nothin^Mant. 

Most of . . . [the elden] were not present at this first 
commencement, and dined at the college with the scholars' 
ordinary eotnmorM. Winthrop.fLtet. New England, II. 106. 

Common*. . . . the students' daily rations, either of 
meat in hall, or of t)read and butter for breakfast and tea. 

C. A. Brieted, English University, p. 41. 
Doctors’ Oommons, the familiar name of the buildings, 
erected in 1668, formerly occupied by the College of Ad- 
vocates in Tx>ndon, where the civilians, or proctors and 
professors (doctors) of the civil law, used to common to- 

f iethcr. 'I'lie buildings, situated near Ht. Paul's Cathedral, 
ncliided a court-house for the ecclesiastical courts aim 
tlie priiuilpal registry of wills for England. Tlloy were 
taken down in 1867, and tho reglstiy of wills was finally 
established in Somerset House in 1874. 

Doctor*’ Common*, which had dwelt before in Pater- 
noster Row or at the (toieeu’s Head, under ttio auspices of 
Dr. Henry Harvey, built Itself a now home, with hall and 
library and plate, and privileges for importing wine. 

SiiUtb*, Medieval and Modern Hist., p. 826. 
Short oommons, insufficient fare ; scant diet ; small al- 
lowance. 

There were which grudged that others had too much and 
they too little, the Grecian widows ghorter oommon* than 
the Hebrews. Hooker, Eccles. Polity, v. 78. 


loring, exposure, and 

L. M. Aleott, Hospital Sketches, p. 34. 
To be In oommons with, to feed with ; shore with. 

Thy mclanclioly cat, that keeps thy study, loith whom 
tliou art in common*, and dost feed on rats. 

Shirley, Tho Wedding, Iv. 8. 

Common-BOnse (kom'pn-sens'), a, [Attrib. use 
of the phrase common sense: see common, «,] 
Ohnraoterized by common or good sense: as, 
he took a common-sense view of the question. 
See common sense, under common, a.ogyn. in- 
telligent, etc. Bee eennble. 

commonsensible (kom-pn-sen'si-bl), a. [< com- 
mon-sense, a., + -ible.} Having or maniiesting 
common or good sense ; intelligent ; discrimi- 
nating: as, a commonsensible person or opinion. 

(kom'on-ti), n. ; pi. commonties 
,,._lso formei^ commenty; < ME. com- 
comounte, < OF. commwnite : see commu- 
nity^ If. Community. 

No man shall make yates or gapes in the common feild, 
upon ttie come or grasse of his neighbors, but by the con- 
sent of [the] commonty, BnglUh Oitd* (E. E. T. 8.), p. 434. 

2t. The commonalty; the common people. 

The morowe erly wolde be ride toward the plain of 
Sollsbery, where-as the eomowUo of the peple sbolde as- 
semble. Merlin (B. E. T. S.}, lit. 674. 

God graunt tbe nobiUtie hir to senie and loue, 


With aU the whole eommonlie as doth them beboue. 

Udall, Roister Doister, v. 6. 
3. In iSoofs law, a piece of land belonging to 
two or more oommon proprietors, and in gen- 
eral burdened with sund^ inferior rigbts of 
servitude, such as feal and divot, etc. ; a oom- 
mon, 

eomiHOnty^ (kom'on-ti), n. A oormption of 
comedy. 

Is not a commonty a Christmas gambol, or a tumbling- 
trick? Shak., T. of the 8., Ind., fl. 

oonmtonweal (kom'sn-wdl')> »• [< ME. comon 
wele, comm weele, etc. ; < oommon + weaA.1 1. 
The pubuo good; the oommon welfare of the 
nation or community. 

or, in The comyn wests, welfare, and proeperite of the teld dte, 

tern- acooidyiigetotheRytigsIawec,alw^keptandforteyn. 



Of. oomma, of aamo ult. origin.] In ano. Or. 
tragedy, a song or choric namsagc sung by an 
aowr from the stage iu alternation vath the 
chorus, and expressivo of sorrow or lamentation. 

oommote^ (ko-mot'), v. t.; pret. and pp. com- 
moted, ppr. commoting, [< L, commotm, pp. of 
commovere, move, disturb: see commove, com- 
motion. ] To commove ; disturb ; stir up ; throvr 
into commotion. [Rare.] 

It waa Inoiilmital to the ehmoneM ut rolstfonihip into 
wliicli we Imd hrooght ouraelvea, that an unfriendly state 
of fuelinK could not occur lietwocn any two raeinliurs (of 
the Itrook Farm Comnmnity] without the whole society 
beim more or loss comiiwterl and made uncomfortahle 
tlierehy. Hatvthorne, Bllthedale Komance, p. Iflf.. 

commote'-^f, commott, w. [< w. cwmmwd, a 
subdivision of a hundred.] In Wales, half a 
hundred; fifty villages. 

CommutM aecmeth to be compounded of tlie preposition 
con and tiwt, t, ver/ntm, dietio, a word or saylnu, and sljf- 
ntfleth in Wales a part of a shire, as a hundred anno 28 
H. 8 cap. 3. It is written canttnoUhtu, unuo 4 U. 4 cap. 17, 
and Is vsed for a gatliering made vpon tlio people (as it 
seenieth) of this or that hundred, hy Welshmen. 

Mintheu (1(117>. 

commotion (kfj-mo'shgn), n. [zaF. commotion, 
OF. CAimocion za Pr. commocio = 8p. conmocion 
ZB Pg. commofSo ss It. commozione, < L. commo- 
Mo(n-), < (xmmovere, np. commotm, move, dis- 
place, agitate, distaro: see cowmot’c.] 1. A 
violent movement or agitation : as, the commo- 
tion of the sea. 

From each hand with speed retired. 

Where erst was thickest light, the angollu tluoiig, 

And left largo Held, unsafe witliln tlie wind 
OI such eommofion. ifflfon, 1’. L., vi. 310. 

Hence — 2. Tumult of people ; political or so- 
cial disturbance; turbiuenoe; msorder; sedi- 
tion; insurreotion. 

Wlieii ye shall hear of 
rilled. 

The like Comtnotion of tlie Coinnious was at the same 
Time also In OamlirUlgeshiru. Baker, Chronicles, p. 13U. 
e. Mental agitation; perturbation; disorder 
of mind; excitement. 

Klngdom'd Acliilles in commotion rages. 

Shak., T. and C., tl. 8. 

He could nut debate aiiytlitng without some eommotum. 

Clnretidon. 

commotionert (kg-md'shpn-^r), n. [< commo- 
tion + -cri.] One who excites commotion. 

A dangeroiu cuiainofiuner. Bacon, Ohs. on a Libel. 
That ordinary eomnuiiUmer, tlie lie, 

Is fattier of must quarrels In this climate. 

Middleton and liowley, Fair Quarrel, 11. 1. 

commotiye (kp-ma'tiv), a. [= It. commoHvo, 

< MI.. commoHvus, serving to excite or disturb, 

< L. commotm : see commotei and -ire.] Subject 
to commotion; disturbed; agitated. [Rare.] 

Th' Etonian, knowing 
The Seas commotiue and inconstant flowing, 

Thus curliod lior, 

Sylveeter, tr. of Du Uartas's Weeks, 1. 8. 

commove (kp-mOv')> ». <• ; pret. and pp. ctm- 
tnoved, ppr. commoving. K ME. commooven, 
commeven =s OF, commuver, P. commouvoir = 8p. 
conmover s= Pg. commover sc It. commuovere, com- 
movere, < L. commovere, move, displace, agitate, 
disturb, < corn-, together, + moncrc, move: see 
wove.] To put in motion; disturb; agitate; un- 
settle; throw into commotion. [Rare.] 

He who has Boen the sea eommooed with a great hurrl- 


It only in a calm. 


1C (Jentnry, XXVII. ISI). 


OO mm t m al (kom'^-nal), a. [=s 6. communal- 
(in comp.)= Dan, kommunal,< F. communal = 
Pr. eomunal s= Sp. comunal = It. comunale,<, MI.. 
communaliH, < communa, communia, a commune : 
see commune^ and common, «,] 1. Pertaining 
to or of the nature of a commune ; belonging 
to the people of a commune : as, communal or- 
ganization ; communal land. 

The system of communal tenure, it must be admitted, 
was hostile to permanent or even transient linpruvemvnt, 
iKicause It left the personal advantage of outlay on sucli 
land insecure. Thoroid Rogere, Work and Wages, p. 1)1. 

Did the primitive communal ownership survive, tliere 
would survive the primitive communal control of tlic uses 
to be made of land tty Individuals or by groups of them. 

II. Spencer, Man vs. State, ji. 80. 

The year 1200 may lie retarded as tlio date at which tlio 
communal constitution of London was completed. 

Stubbe, Const. Hist. (2d ed.), t SOS. 

2. Communistic. See eommunalism. 

They bought at Nauvoo houses sufflcloiit to accommo- 
date them, but very little laud, rontlng sucli farms as they 
needed. They lived there on a communal system, and ate 
In a great dining room. 

Nordhoff, (kniimiinlstio Societies of the U. 8. 

CommimallBin (kom'lji-nal-izm), n. [< F. com- 
mmalieme, < oommanal," communal, + -ime. 
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•ism.] Thethcory of government by communes 
or corporations of towns and districts, adopted 
by many republicans in France and elsewhere ; 
the doctrine that every commune, or at least 
every important city commune, should be vir- 
tually an independent state in itself, and the 
nation merely a federation of such states. 

The movement In favor of the autonomy of Paris is an 
old one, and has been supported liy iiiany able and restMict- 
able Frenchmen. One In favor of the movement is, now- 
ever, pru|)erly called a comniunalist, and nut a communist, 
and tile movement itself is coinwunofism— not commu- 
nism. R. T. Kty, h'rench and German Socialism, p. 21. 

Tliere were several SiHiialiat journals, all of which advo- 
cated liakuiiln's programme, Anarchy or Commutialiem ; 
tliat is to say, the absolute Indeiiondence of each com- 
mune. Orpen, tr. ut Ijiveleye's .Socialism, p. 284. 

communallst (kom'u-nal-ist), n. [< F. com- 
munalMte, < communal, communal, + -iate, -ist.] 

One who believes in or advocates oommunalism. 
communalistic (kom'u-n^Us'tik), a. [< com- 
munaliat + -ic.] Periainihg to or of the nature 
of communalisra : as, communalistic doctriues. 
communard (kom'u-ntlrd). «. [F. communard, 

< commune (see commune of Paris (ft), under com- 
mune") + -ard, in a depreciatory sense.] One 
who advocates government by communes; a 
communalist ; especially, a member or support- 
er of tho Paris commune of 1871. 

Tile federal republic has always lieeii the favorite Ideal 
of the lieinucraU of Spain auil of tlio Communards of 
1‘aris. Jtae, Contemporary Socialism, p. &, 

commune^ (ko-mun'), r.; pret. and pp. com- 
muned, ppr. communing. [< F. oommunicr (only 
in sense 2) (cf. OP. comunier, > the older E. 
verb common, where the accent has regularly 
recoded), < L. communicarc, share, bnpart, LL. 
also make common or base (LL. and ML. also 
receive the communion), < communis, common: 
see eomnioH, v,, and communicate.^ I. intrans. 

1. To oonvorso; talk together familiarly; im- 
part ideas and sentiments mutually; inter- 
change thoughts or foelings. 

Tliere I will meet with thee, and I will commune with 
d'po- Kx. XXV. 22. 

If you could but lenrii to commune with your own hearts, 
and know what noble company you con make them, you 
would little regard tho ulegauce and tpleudours of tile 
worthli'Si. Qoldsmith, Vicar, xxlll. 

2. To partake of the eucharist or Lord’s sup- 
per ; receive tho oommmiion : a common use of 
the word in America and in Wales, 

To commune under botli kinds. Rp. Burnet. 

II,t tram. To cause to partake of the eucha- 
rist. Gesta llonianoruni. 
commune \ (kom'un), n. [< commune^, r.] 

Familiar interchange of ideas or sentiments; 
communion; intercourse; friendly conversa- 
tion. 

A Spirit seemed 
To stand beside liim ... 

Hold commune witli lilm. Shelley, Alastor. 

Days of happy commune. Tennyson, In Hemorlam, cx vl. 
commune^ (kom'un), n. [=s Dan. kommune, < 

F. commune, < ML. communa, communia, a com- 
munity, territorial district: see common, a. and 
n,] 1. In general, a community organized for 
tho protootion and promotion of loom interests, 
and subordinate to the state ; the government 
or governing body of such a community. 

Ill 1070, the citizens of Mans cstablisliod a sworn con- 
federacy, wliich they called commune, in order to oppose 
the oppressions of Godfrey of Mayeiino. 

Rnglish Odds (E. K. T. 8.), Int., p. xcv. 

hpart from tho government by Bonian oIBclals, every 
province appears to liave had, at least under the empire, 
a provtiictal assembly or diet of Its own (concilium or 
commune), and these diets arc Interesting as the flrst at- 
tempts at representative assemblies. 

JSneye. Brit., XIX. 886. 

“ The eemmtins of Florence," said Vlllant, “ lost In these 
two years" (for the famine, beginning In 1.828, lasted into COmmunicantfiB (ko-mu-ni-lrnn ' tAvl « 

C. K. Norton, Church-buildliig In Middle Ages, p. 210. communican{U)8, ppr. of communicate, com- 
mimlcate.] In the Roman canon of the mass, 
the prayer following the commemoration or 
memento of the living, and containing the com- 
memoration of the saints. Also called infra 
actionem. 


much damage to the city, by troops under the ai 

of tho National Assembly ot Frauco. See eommunolfem, 

commune^t, a. and n. A Middle English form 
of common, 

commune bonum (ko-mu'ne bd'num). [L. : 
commune, nout. of communis, common ; bonum, 
a good thing: see common, a., bona, and ftoo»8,1 
A common good ; a benefit to all ; a matter of 
mutual or general advantage. 

communer^ (ko-mu'nftr), n. One who com- 
munes or communicates. 

CommnneT^ (kom'u-nfer), n. [< commune^, n., 
+ -dfi, j A member of a commune ; a commu- 
nalist. 

The jKipular school Is to be maintained by the Oemeln- 
de, or commune, and the cummuners have not in general 
found themselves able to forego the income from school 
fees. SeUnee, VUl. 698. 

communicability (ko-mG^ni-ka-bil'j-ti), n. [sB 
F. conmunicabihtS, etc. ; as communicable (see 
-bilitu).'] 1. The quality of being communicable; 
capability of being imparted, as by contact or 
intercourse. 

The question of tlie contagiousness of cerebro-splnal fe- 


2. In logic, capability of being common to sev- 
eral things. Thus, the cliaractcristics of the sun, though 
peculiar to that luminary, possess communicability, inas- 
much as tliurc might lie two suns. 

communicable (ko-mu'ni-ka-bl), a. [= F. «om- 
municable =: Sp. c.omunicablc = Pg. communica- 
vel sz It. comunicabile, < ML. communicabilis, < L. 
communicate, communicate : see communicate.'] 

1 . Capable of being communicated, (a) Capaiiie 
of lioliig imparted ; traiisfcraltle ; conferahle (upon) : as, 
communicable ideas, uuws, etc. 

Eternal life Is communicable to all. 

Hooker, Eccles. Polity, v. f 20. 
Things not reveal’d which the invisible King, 

Only Omniscient, hatli suppress'd in night. 

To none communicable In earth or heaven, 

„ , Milton, P. L., vll. 124. 

(6) Contagious; infoctimis. 

Atanners are very communicable ; men catch them from 
each otlior. i'merson. Conduct of Life. 

((!) Able to Impart or communicate ideas ; commonly un* 
derstoud. 

Vulgar instruction requiring also vulgar and eommunf- 
eiUHe tenues, not clerkly or viicoiithe as arc all these of the 
Greeko and lAtine languages. 

Puttenham, Arte of Eng. Poesle, p. 183. 

2. Communicative; ready to converse or im- 
part information. 

Be communicable with your friends. 

B. Jonson, Eplcoene, ill, 2. 

Perhaps SirHiiffo would have Iwen conununicable enough 
without timt kind motive. Oeot-ffe £Uot, Paniel Deroufii. 

communicableness (kp-mu'ni-ka-bl-nes), n. 
Tho quality of being communicable. 

nntlent Hebrew had the same Fortune that the Greek 
and Latin Tongues had , to fall from l>elng naturally spoken 
any where, to lose their general Communicableness and 
V ulgarity, and to become only .School and Book-Languages. 

Howell, Letters, ji. 60. 

communicably (kq-mu'nl-ka-bli), adv. In a 
communicable manner; with communication, 
communicant (ko-mu'ni-lmnt), a. and n. [as G. 
Dan. kommunikant, n.,sz¥'. communicant = Sp. 
It. comunicante = Pg. communicante, < L. com- 
munioan(t-)s, ppr. of communicarc, communi- 
cate; see communicate.] 1. a. Communicating; 
inmartin^ Coleridge. [Rare.] 

ll. n. One who communicates at the Lord’s 
table ; one who is entitled to partake of the sac- 
rament at tho celebration or the eucharist. 


Tliejiionastery has through all the ages been at Its best 
a private commune, carrying down a primitive custom by 
means of a ruliglous enthusiasm. 

Westminster Rev,, CXXV. 4. 

Specifically — 2. smallest administrative 
thvision of France, 'governed in its local affairs 
by a mayor and mumolpal council; a munici- 
pality or township, in the country a commnne some- 
times emiiraces a number of villages, , Similar adminis- 
trative divisions so named exist in Italy, Belgium, etc. 

8. The people or body of citizens of a com- 
mune.— 4. In Russia, the community of peas- 
ants in a village. See nrir.— ns mmunnna of 
Parts, (a) A revolutionary oommlttee which took the place 
of the municipality of Paris In the French revolution of 
1780, and soon usuiped the supreme authority In the state. 


communicate (ko-mu'ni-kat), v.\ pret. andpp. 
communicated, ppr. communicating. [< L. com- 
municatus, pp. of communicare (> It. comuni- 
care, etc. : see common, v.), imparL i^are, mi^e 
common, commune 0euoe ult. E^ commune^, 
V., and common, v.), < communis, oommon: see 
common, a. and it.] 1. trans. 1. To give to 
another as a partaker ; bestow or confer In joint 
possession; impart knowledge or a share of: 
as, to communicate intelligenoe, news, opinlog^ 
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or facts; to tommimtcate a disease: with to 
(formerly with) before the person receiving. 

Their opittlou U, that sttoh I 
they ere ebould not reehly end 
eaUd leith the common people. 

It wee my hep to aee hie book In e leemed OenUemene 
bend, . . ■ who very kindly oommtmioated the aeme to me 
for e little epece. CorytK, CrudtUee, I. 74. 

Be eornmunieattd thoee thooghte only vdtk the Lord 
Digby. Clartndon, Oreet Bebelllon, vlU. I ISO. 

Where Ood U worehlpped, there he communieaUi his 
bleielngs end holy InRoenees. 

Jer. Taylor, Worthy Communlcent. 

They read all they would eotnmunieaU to their hearers. 

Watti. 

Sit. To share in or participate ; have in com- 
mon. 

To tbonseuds that eommuntoote our loss. 

B. Jonoon, Bejenus, llL 1. 

After muchstlrre, Almagro and Ploarro became friends 
and agreed to eommunieate Purses and Titles. 

Pureha», Pilgrimage, p. 867. 
8. To administer the eucbarist or communion 
to. 

There Is Infinitely more reason why Infants may be com- 
mtmieatod than why they may not be baptised. 

Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. 1886), 1. 187. 

The ohalloe should never have turn-over Ups, which are 
estremely lUble to cause accident in eommunieaiing the 
falthfuL F. O. Ua. 

- Syn. L Communtcoto, Impart. These words agree In ex- 
pressing the sharing of something with another, generally 
Bomethlng not concrete, as Information, news, hope, fears. 
Impart may bo used of things concrete, as food. As to 
things intangible, eommanieate is the more general, and 
impart expresses more of the idee of sharing or intimacy. 
We may communicate unconsciously; we impart by inten- 
tion. 

Good, the more 
Communieated, more abundant grows. 

Haton, P. L., V. 72. 

He that hath two costa, let him impart to him that hath 
none ; and he that hath meat, let him do likewise. 

Luke ill. 11. 

n. intrans. 1. To have a share; take part; 
participate : followed by sw, formerly also by 
with, before the thing shared. 


AH by communicating at one, become, as to that eons- gee eomimwiioato.l One who or that which oom- 
munieoWon, one. Bp. Psovsoa, Expos, of Creed, lx, nmnicates. Bojfle. 

8. Interchange of thoughts, opinions, or infor- oOBUftlUlieatory (kg-mfl'ni-k^t^^ri), a. [bb F. 
mation by speech or writing. otmmunicatoire ss Sp. oomunieatorio, < ML. oom- 

Prench, but mere English, to the French In all munieatorhu, < LL. eomtnunieatpr : aw eommu- 

‘•-tsoever. nteator.l Imparting knowledge. Barrow . — 

Camden, Bemalns, Langnagea. Oonununloatpry letters. See commendatory Utiere, 
In the way of argument . . . and friendly eommunioa- under oommendotori/. .-r t v 

Mon. Shak., Hen. V., 111. 2. oomiBIIlliO (kg-mtl'ni-d), n. [L. (LL.) oonmu- 

Secreta may be oarried lo far aa to stop the eommunwo- nio : see communion.'] An anthem in the Bo- 
eion nacesMury among all who have the management of man miasaL said by the celebrant after he has 
taken the ablutions, in the Moxarabic rite it U sung 
•Sf. Association; companionship; interconrse. by the choir. OrlglnsUy it wae sung between the verses of 


corrupt good manners. iCor. xr. M. /fc^nifi'nysn), n. [< late ME. COffl- 

4. Means of oommunicatmg; the way and the munyone bb P. communUm ss Pr. eonmunUm, eo- 

^8 of passing from place to plaoe, as a strait munion sb Sp. eomunion bb Pg. eommunhao as It. 

lannel between seas or lakes| a r^*^ — v' 


.. . , -X , x_ . munyone s 

means of passing from place to plaoe, as a strait munion sm 

or channel between seas or l^em a ro^be- oomunione = D. eommunie » G. communion s 
tween cities or settlements, a gallery ^tween Dan. kommunion bb Sw. communion, < L. oommu- 
apartments in a house or a fortifioation, the nioCn-), common partiolpatlon, LL. communion 
route by which an army oommunieates with its in ecol. sense, < communis, common: see com- 
base of operations, etc. mon, a., and commune^, r.l 1. Participation in 

WhUe the main body o* " '• • Vj. j x. x- 

southwsrd to meet Lee s. 
rapidly northward on paraUel roads ic 
eommunteoftons. 


»«=• mon, a., and commune^ v.j 1. Participation In 

of Meade's army was marching something, especially in ideas and sentiments 
■.Uel'®Rholflo“C:de"? held in common; hence, fellowship; concord; 


> lay hold of 

W. Stcinton, Army of the Potomac, p. 878. 
5. That which is communicated or imparted ; 
information or intelligenoe imparted by speech 
or writing; a document or message imparting 
informatiou. — 6. In rhet., a figure b^ which a 


association. 

■ What communion hath light with darkness 7 

2 Cor. vL 14. 
Tet [thottl so pleased, 

Canst raise thy creature to what filghth thou wilt 
Of union or communion, deified. 

Milton, V. L., vlll. 42t>. 


speaker or writer represents his hearer or 8. Intercourse between two or more persons; 
reader as participating in his sentiments, by interchange of thoughts or interests ; oommuni- 
the use of uie pronoun we instead of I or you. — cation. 

Privileged communication. In law (n) A communlca. The Israelites had never any communion or affairs with 

tlon between such persons or under such circumstances the Bthiopiana ROMyk, Hist World, 

that It Involves no liability for defamation, except where — 
expreu malice la shown, (b) A communication Mtwoeii 

such persona or under such e' ‘ *•— * “■ ' * 

matter of right to prove it ai 


y drink, and In communion sweet 


n a riminsinn by calling the 8. Uidon in religious worship, or In doctrine 


8. To have a connecting passage or means 
of transition; have communication: said of 
things, and generally followed by with : as, the 
lake communicates with the sea by means of the 
river. 

The whole body Is nothing but a system of such canals 
which all oommunieate with one another. 

Arbuthnot, Ailments. 

The houses oommunieate. Johnton. 

8. To have or hold intercourse or Interchange 
of thoughts: said of persons. 

Butin dear words of human speech 
We two communicate no more. 

Tennyton, In Memoriam, Ixxxv. 
4. To partake of the Lord’s supper or commu- 
nion ; used absolutely or followed by with. 

It does not appear that he was ever formally reconciled 
to the Church of Rome, but he certainly had scruples about 
communicating with the Ohuroh of England. 

Macaulay, Hist Eng., vi. 

In the Fourth Lateran Council, It was decreed that any 
believer should communicate at least once a year— at 
Easter. Bmereon, Mlsc., p. 10. 

comnmnlcatet (ko-mu'ni-kftt), a. [L. eommu- 
nicahM, pp.: see the verb.] 1. Communicated; 
shared. Bacon. — 8. Communicative. 

That every man, after the measure of his faith, shuld 
bo brotherly eommunieat with hta neighbors, and distrib- 
ute vnto them that thing he hath learned. 

Calvin, Four Sermons, 1. 

communication (kQ-mH-ni-k&'shon), n. [= 
D. kommunikatie = Dan. kommunikaUon, < F. 
communication ss Sp. comunioaoion ss Pg. eom- 
munieay&o as It. eomunieaeione, < L. etmmuni- 
eatio{n-), < eommunicare, communicate: see 
communicate.] 1. The act of oommunicating. 
(at) A conference ; a joint deliberation. 

The Alderman and his Briedern shall assemble In their 
Hslle, and drynokc^; and there haue a curteys Communy- 
caebm for the weele of the sold Glide. 

BnglUh Oildt (B. B. T. 8.), p. 188. 
(M) An act done In common with others ; a joint trans- 
sctlon. 

That enery brother and snster be gonemed and rented 
he the Aldtrman m^matotra In ridy^jgej^imd Me o^w e 
^municaeoune e ^ 9 P 45$; 

'(«) The aot of Imparting, oonferrtng, or bestowing : as, the 
communication at secrets, (d) The aot ot sharing or par- 


receiver of It as a witness. Also called eonjidential 
munieation. 

commaiilcatlon-plat«(k 9 -mfi-ni-kft' 8 hou-plat), 
n. In Polusoa, one of the perforated partitions 
or incomplete septa between contiguous cells 
or zooBcia of the oosnoeoium ; a rosette-plate. 

COmihlinlcation- valve (ko - md - ni - k& ' shpn- of Ood, meant 
valv), n. A valve in the steam-pipe which con- 
neote the boiler with the cylinder of a steam- 
engine. 

communicative (kg -mfi'ni-k$*tl''0>o- C=»F. 

communicattfus Pr. comunicatiu ss Sp. It. comu- 
nicaUoo ss Pg. commwnicaUco, < ML. communica- 
timts, < L. communicatus, pp. of communicate. 


Bare communion with a good ohuroh can never alone 
make a good man ; it It could, we should have no bad 
ones. South. 


circuit who were In com- 
munum w«n tnem. Southey, Bunysn, p. 22. 

4. A body of Christians who have one common 
faith^ but not necessarily ecolesiastioal union; 
a religious denomination. 

A general hlstoiv of the Eastern Communton Is a thing 
rhicn does not exist. 


J. M. Beale, Eastern Church, i. 


il. 


oomiiniiioate; 1. InsUiej S. The iwtof monmiMitofth. 

to communicate or confer; ready t ’ e ^ ^ 


9.] 1. Tuf. 

uv. vv/hhheex»xexv.»vx. , eeiady to Impart; euoharist; the celebration of the Lord’s supper; 

liberal: as, to be mutuaUy communicative of al80> the elements of the euoharist. 
benefits. Of fho several names by which tlie supper of the Lord 

hss been distinguished, that of the holy communion Is the 
one which the Church of England has adopted. 

Bden, Churchman’s Theol. Diet, p. 102. 


n operative, material, 


The love God requirea of us is a 
and communicative love. 

.frr. Tbytor, Works (ed. 1886), 1. 70. ax n x vv 

They deserve not the name of that communicative and Or. Common action; common consent; public 
noble profession [gardening]. act. 

Bvelyn, CalendarlumHortense. Men . . . served and praised God by communion and 
8. Disposed to impart or disoloso knowledge, In public manner. Bmeigh, Hiat. World, 

facts, or opinions ; free in communicating ; not Close communion, among Baptists, communion In the 
reserved; open; talkative. wd . .„nn«r with „niv .. .h. 

Mr. Boswell's frankness and gaiety made everybody oom- , ,, 

munieative. Johnton, Jour, to Western Isles, communion. Those who hold this belief are called eloee- 

S Ttiannand tn nnmmiininn with nfliAvn communfon Baptists, or etofs-eom»«untontof*, in distinction 

. Disposed to communion witn others. another class at Baptism opposed to It, and hence 

The Morning and Evening Order began, like the BrovI- called operhcommunioniete. The former prevail in the Unit, 
ary, with the Lord's Priffer : but the communicative spirit ed StatM, and the latter in Great Britain.— Oommnnlon 
ot the Reformation, where the ministry of the Church antliemorli7mn,anantheinorhymnsungaftertheoanon 
was concerned, was shown at once even In this point or p.rayer of consecration and before or during the com- 
B, W. Diron, Hist. Church of Eng., xv. munion of priest and people. In tho early church, when 

4 AdAnfnd fnv AnroTn-nniAafiTiCT fke faithful uot Under discipline communicated as a 

. Adapted or intended for communicating. 

It cannot be doubted that, in tho first stages of com- phons seem to have been sung at this time. Survivals of 
munieative expression, all these three [gesture, grlmsce, Uiis are seen In the Western eommimio and In the koi- 
utterance] were used together, each for the particular nonikon ot the Greek Church. The 84th psalm was espe- 
purposea which it was best calculated to serve. dally thus used In primitive times, and im eighth verse 

Whitney, Bnoyo. Brit., XVIII. 767. ss an antiphon, "O taste and seV m »I»o In the Hoara- 


rrnimey, aaujo. onu, ixx. loi. H an annpnon, 'u lasie ana se^ as also in uie Moara- 

8f. Capable of being communieated : oommu- Anglican fayer-^k of imp the 

■ wa vwuuuu Agnus is directed to be sung during the communion of 

nioaoie. the people. In the Amerlan Prayer-book a hymn Im- 

That beauty wa too communicative and divine a thing medUtelv follows the canon.— Oommunlon elements, 
to be made a property, and confined to one at once. the bread and wine uad In the saenment of the Lord's 

Sha/tetbury, Characteristics (ed, 1782), p. 196. aupper.— OommUDlon In one Und. See half eommu- 
COIimillllcatiVBly(k<}-mu'ni-k^tlv-U),«lu. in 

a communicative manner; by oommunioation. per.— Holy commiinion, the Lord's supper; t" 


»ri.» hi. .h.ii .k.ii oommunlon wiin oiner unrwuans man uiusc wno nave re- 

1..™ bapUsm by Immersion. 8e4 eloee communion, above, 

have it eommunicoHvely. Qoodwin, Works, III. 111. 116. Bgyu. 1, Fellowship, converse. Intercourse, unliy, oon- 
OOmmilllioatiTeneBS (k^mfl'nl-ki-tiv-nes), ». cord, agreement 

The state or quality of being oommunioaUve; eOBHPTialonable ^q-mu'nygn-a-bl), a. [< com- 
readinesB to impart to others; freedom from munion+ -^le.] Capable ^, or open to, commu- 
reserve ; talkativeness. nlon. Is. Taylor, Spint of Hebrew Poetry, p. 24 

I was courteously received by a worthy old house- COmmpifmal (kg-mfi nyfin-»l), a. [< eommu- 
keeper, who, with the civility and eommunicativeHcu of + *di.] Pertaining to a communion : as, 
her order, allowed mo the interior of the house. ‘ ‘ eommunional sympathy,” Hamilton . 

Irving, Sketoh-Book, p, 884. oomutoilioil-olowb (kg-mfl'nyqn-kldth), n. A 
oramnuiicator (kp-mfi'ni -ka-tqr), n. r^< LL. cloth for covering the communion-table at the 
eommunieator, < L. eommunicare, eonunuiQeate : time of the service. 


They who have the true taate of conversation enjoy 
taemMlvaa in a oommunMcoHon of each other's excellen- 
cies. SUele, Spectator. Na 422. 

(s) Partloipatton In the sacrament ot the Lord’s supper. 
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eoiaill1llliO&*<nip (k<^ii]a'nyon>kup), n. A ves- 
•el tiaed for the wiiie of the commaTiion ; a 
ohalioe. After the Betormetlon thie name wm luheU- 
tnted for ehatiM in the I’roteetaiit churches of England, 
and the cup wm carefully made different in appearance 
from the old chalice, oepecially in the form of the bowl, in 
the abeence of the knop, and in having a cover, instead of 
the paten, flttlng the tup of the bowl. It la now made in 
many forma. See cut under ehalict. 

COinnmaion*rail (kQ'inli'nygQ-rfil), n. Same 
as altar-rail. 

oommonioil'table (kp-mQ'nygn-t&'bl), n. The 
table at or near which the communicants sit 
or kneel to partake of the Lord’s supper, or on 
which the bread and wine are placed for distri- 
bution. 

oomxnnaiun (kom'u-nizm), n. [< F. commu- 
nisnte, < commun, common, + -4sme : see com- 
mon, c&ntmune^, n., and -t«m.] 1. An economic 
system, or theory, which rests upon the total or 
partial abolition of the right or private prop- 
erty, actual ownership being ascribed to the 
Qommuuity as a whole or to the state, iiio right 
of the atate to control the meant of production, and alao 
the diatributlon and conaumptlon of the products of in- 
duatry, ia in general etpeoiaUy emphMUed by tlie advo- 
cates of the theory. In tome oommunlatio achemea the 
right of the Individual to the oontrul of hit own labor it 
alao denied, each one being required to do that which ia 
moat advantageous to tho community m a whole. Such 
theorlea, differing in detalla, have frequently been ad- 
vanced — by Plato la hit ‘ ‘ Bepubllc, " by Sir Thoniaa Mure 
in hit Utopia," and in recent times by many writers — 
and have not infrequently been carried into exeoutloii on 
a aroall toale, m In the Oneida Community. See commu- 
ntty. 

Oomtntmimn, in its ordinary aigniftoatlon, la a ayatem or 
form of common life In which tlio right of private or fam- 
Uv property la aboliahed by law, mutual conaoiiL or vow. 
TO this oommuiiity of goodt may lie added tlie dUappear- 
anoe of family life. 

WoOUty, Comniunlam and Soclallam, p. 1. 

CommunUm la the name that hot been given to the 
schemes of aoctal innovation which have for their starting- 
point the attempted overthrow of the luatltution of pri- 
vate property. Afwepe. nrtl., VI. 211. 

The machinery of Communiim, like existing aocial ma- 
ehlnery, has to lie framed out of existing hnniaii nature ; 
and the dofeota of existing Iiuman nature will generate in 
the one the same evils m in the other. 

H. Spmeer, Mon vs. State, p. 41. 

8 . Commnnalism. [An improper use.] 

OOSUmmist (korn't^i-ulst), n. [a= D. communist 
at G. Dan. kommunist, < F. communists (at Bp. 
oomunista se Pg. eommunista), < commun, com- 
mon. + -iste: see common, commune^, n., and 
•Iffl.] 1. One who advocates and practises the 
dootrines of oommunism. 

All sommuniits without exception propose that the peo- 
ple os a whole, or some particular divliion of the people. 
M a village, or commune, should own all the means of 
production —land, liouaes, factories, railroads, canals, etc. : 
that production should be carried on In cuniinou ; and 
that ofllcors, selecte<l In one way or another, should dis- 
tribute among the inhabitants tiie frulU of tlieir labor. 

H. T. Sly, French and Oerman Socialism, p. 36. 

Dlscardant theories range from the doctrines of tlie 
eotnmunitt, who would overturn our social structures, to 
those of the timid, half-hearted believers In our govern- 
ment, who wish to go back to restraints and powers ex- 
erted by the monarcFu of Europe. 

JV. A. JUv., CXXVII. SCO. 

8 . An advocate of communalism ; a member 
of a commune ; a communalist — Bible Oommu- 
nlSt. See P«r/tetionitt. 

COauntUlistlc (kom-vl-nis'tik), a. [< communist 
+ -< 0 .] 1. Belating to communists or commu- 
nism ; according wiui the principles of commu- 
nism: as, communistic theories; communistic 
arrangements. 

No cases of eommunUtie holding have ae yet been ad- 
duced from records of the early period. 

D. IT. Holt, Oerman Land-holding, p. 89. 

8 . Commimalistio. [An improper use.] 

OOmmilsistically (kom-v-nis'ti-Kal-i), adv. In 
accordance with commimism ; iu a communis- 
tic form or way. 

rtftwiTwnwitATlaii (kg-md-ni-t&'ri-an), n. [< com- 
munity + -arian.] 'A member of 'a community ; 
a member of a communistic assooiatiou; one 
who believes in the wisdom of community life. 

Theae mendacloui rogue* (our nelghboral circulated a 
report that wo communOarfans were exterminated, to Uio 
iMt man, by severing ourselves Munder with tho sweep of 
our own soythes I —and that the world had lost nothing liy 
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mod. F. oommunM = Pr. eommunitat as Sb. oo- 
munidad m Pg. communidade = It. oomunita, < L. 
eommunita(t^a, fellowship, a sense of fellow- 
ship, ML. also a society, a division of people, 
< communis, common: see common, a., and eom- 
montyJ] 1 . Common possession or enjoyment ; 
the hol^g or sharing of interests, possessions, 
or privileges in common by two or more indi- 
viduals: as, a community oi goods; community 
of interests between husband and wife. 

Of all the grtefa that mortals share, 

The one that seems the hardest to bear 
Is the grief without Mimmunffy. 

l/ocd, Miu Kilmansegg. 
of nature between orgoi 
is, however, most clearly se 

— result in the sa 

if. Spencer, Prln. 

The natural equality of the Italians Is visible in their 
community of good looks m well os good manners. 

HowfUi, Venetian Life, xxL 
2. Life in association with others ; the social 
state. [Bare.] 

ConOned 

To cells, and unfrequented woods, they knew not 
The florca vexation of community. 

Shirley, The Brothers, Iv, 1. 
8. A number of people associated together by 
the fact of residence in tho same locality, or of 
subjection to the same local laws and regula- 
tions ; a village, township, or municipality. 

The sympathetic or social feelings ore not so strong be- 
tween different communiiiet m between Individuals of 
the same community. Calhoun, Works, I. 9. 

With tliem [the Slavic nations] the rule of tlie free- 
dom of acquests has been loss strictly observed tlian in 
other European countries, and with them, accordingly, 
the community continues in its fullest vigor. 

II'. B. Hearn, Aryan Household, p. 240. 

A great many of the manors now or formerly existing 
represent ancient eommunituu in which, little by little, 
tlie authority of the community wm engrossed by the 
most considerable man in it, until lie became the lord, 
and the other londhutders beoonie his dependents. 

F. PMoek, Land lAws, p. 41. 
4, A society or association of persons having 
common interests or privileges, commercial, 
social, political, or eoclosiastionl, and subject 
to the same regulations; now, especially, a so- 
ciety of this nature In which the members re- 
side together or in the Same locality : as, the 
Oneida Community (see below). 


conunTltabUitjr (kp-mfi-t§-bil'i-ti). «. [sb OF. 

^^Utamu ta Sv:eonnMtabi^,< ML. *eom- 
mutabilita(t-)s, < L. commwfohtfto, oommutable : 
see eommutable and -biUty.l The quality of 
being eommutable ; interonamgeableness. Also 
conmutablensss. 

The eommvtahUity of termi. Latham. 

eommutable (ko-mu'tf^bl), a. [= Bp. conmu- 
table s= Pg. commutavel as. It. commutate, < L. 
oommutaMlis, < commutare, change: see com- 
mute.^ Capable of being oxchaiged or mu- 
tually changed; interchangeable. 


commutableness (kg-md't^bl-nes), n. Same 
as commutabiUty. 

commutant (kp-ma’t^t), n. [<L. eommu- 
tan(t-)s, ppr. 6i commutare, change: see com- 
mute.] In alg., an oblong block of figures, 
denoting the sum of a number of products, each 
oousisting of as many factors as the blook has 
rows, and each factor bein^ formed by com- 
pounding as umbne the constituents in one row, 
the different terms being due to permutation 
with change of si^, in every posmble wa^of 

oom- 


the constituents of every column after the 
commutation (kom-q-ta'shon), n. [= F. 
mutation s= Pr. commutatio"t= 8p. conmutaoiott 
at Pg. commutafOo = It. commutastione, < L. 
commutatio(n-), < commutare, pp. commutatua, 
change : see commute.] 1. A passing from one 
state to another; alteration; change. 

So great 1» the commutation, that the soul then hated 
only that which now only it loves. South, Semoni. 
2. The act of giving one thing for another; 
’ 5 barter. 


their original purity. Englith Oitds(R. 

6. The body of people in a state or oommon- 
wealth; the publio, or people in TOnoTal: used 
in this sense always with the definite article. 

It is not designed for her own use, but fur the whole 
community. Addison, Uiiordion. 


6t. Commonness; frequency. 


7. In logic, the being possessed in common by 
several subjects.— Brethren of the Oommunity. 
See brother.— Community Of goods, the holding of goods 
in common. Implying common ownership and common 
— and enjoyment, but not. In law, the right of Mrtition 


111 the Territory of Arisona), Uie property of hus- 
band and wife exclusive of the antenuptial property of 
either, and of property aoinilred by either by bequest, in- 


Hauthorm, Blithedale Bomanoe, p. 78. 
OOmmunitlon (kom-^-nlsb'pn), n. [< oontmwnc 
■f -iiion.] Communion. [Bare.] 

" The oommuniUon of the body of Christ,” and “ Christ 
being our life." ore such secret glories, that, m the frui- 
tion of them is the portion of the other world, so also Is 
the full perception and understanding of them. 

Jor. Taylor, Works (ed. 188S), I. 809. 
community rkp-mfi'ni-ti), ». ; pi. eommmiUes 
(-tiz). [bb OF. communite, eommunete, eomunete, 
oomontsit, etc. (> E. common^, the older form), 


either, t 

a artnen . . - 

le heirs, eta, of the deoeaaed to the other half.— House 
community, an early form of ormnlzation in which tlie 
heirs of a given ancestor and their nelrs In turn continued 
to live together, upon the common inheritance, with a 
common dwelling and common table.— Oneida Commu- 
nity, a religious society or brotherhood, the Bible Commu- 
niffs or Perfectionists, established in 1847 on Oneida creek. 
In Lenox township, Hodlson county. New York, by John 
H. Noyes, otter unsucoesstul attempts to establish it at 
New Haven, Connecticut, In 1834. and at Putney, Ver- 
mont, 111 1887. A branch of the Oneida Community also ex- 
isted St Wallingford, Connecticut, but hM now been with- 
drawn. OrlglnMly the Oneida Community wm strictly oom- 
m unlstlc, an proper^ and all children belongiug primarily 
to the society, and the reatricUoua of marriage being en- 
tirely abolished ; but In 1879, owing to the Increasing de- 
mand of public opinion that the social prooUcea of the 
society should bo abandoned, marriage and family life 
were introduced, and in 1880 communism of property 
gave place to a Joint-stock ayatem, and the Community 
WM legally incorporated as “the Oneida Oommunity, 
Limited."— VUlam oommitnltyi an early form of or- 
ganUation, in which the lanobMonged to the village, the 
arable land being allotted by it to the members or nouae- 
hoiits of the community, by more or less permanent ar- 
rangements, the wMte or oomroon land remaining undi- 
vided. 


By giving and returning, by commerce and commutation. 

South, Sermons. 

The use of money in the commerce and trofflek at man- 
kind, is tliat of saving the commutation of more bnlky 
commodities. Arbuthnot, Ano. Coins. 

3. The act of subatitutlng one thing for an- 
other; substitution. [This, in the specific ap- 
plications noted below, is now the usual siguin- 
cation of the word.] 

A kind of mutual commutation tliere is whereby those 
concrete names, Qod and Man, wlien we speak of Christ, 
do take interchangeably one another's room. 

Hooker, Eccles. Polity, v. I 68. 

The law of God had allowed on evMlon, that is, by way 
of commutation or redemption. Sir T. Browne. 

Sueciflcaily — (a) In law, the change of a penalty or pun- 
ishment from a greater to a less, os banishment instead of 
death. 

Suits are allowable in the spiritual courts for money 
agreed to be given m a commutation tor penance. 

Blaekstone. 

(b) The substitution of one sort of payment for another, or 
of a money payment in lieu of the perfonuance of com- 
pulsory duty or labor, or of a single payment In lieu of a 
number of successive payments, usually at a reduced rate. 
See commutation-ticket, (e) Mxlit., the money value of al- 
lowances, such M quarters, fuel, forage, etc. , taken Iti place 
of them.— Aaglo of couunutatlon, the excess of the 
hellooentrto longitude of a planet over that of the earth. — 
OonunuUtlon of TlthM Act, un English sutnte of 1880 
10 and 7 Wm. IV., e. 71), frequently amended, providing 
for the payment of tithes In money and prescribing means 
for valuing them. 

COmmTltation-ticket (kom-fi-t&'shpn-tik'et), n. 
A ticket issued at a reduced rate by a carrier 
of uBssengers, entitling the holder to be car- 
ried over a given route a limited number of 
times, or an unlimited number during a oertain 
period. 

commntatiTe (kp-mu't^-tiv), a. [= F. oommu- 
talif as Pr. commutaHu = 8p. eonmutativo = Pg. 
It. commutativo, < ML. ^commutativus (fern, com- 
mutativa, n., exchange), < L. commutatua, pp. of 
commutare, change: see commute.] Belating 
to exchange; interchangeable; mutual: as, 
commutative justice (that is, justice which Is 
mutually done and received). 


I of conwufatiiie Justice, or of th 
Justice which suppoeei exchange of things profitable I 
things profitable. Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. 1886), L 41 


Commutative 

the rever 

coHunxitatively (ko-mu'ta-tiv-li), odn. By my 
of exchange. Sir T. Browne. 
cosunntator (kom'u-ta-tor), n. [= Pg. oom- 
mutador, < L. as if *eonimutator, < commutare, 
pp. commutatua, change: see commute.] 1. 
An apparatus used in connection with many 
electrical instruments for reversing the eur- 



oommiitotor 

rents from the battery without ahang lii g the 
arrangement of the oonduetors from the poles : 
as^ Bertin^s oownutator, in the megneto-alectrio 
or dynamo-electric machines (see steetrtc), a commutator 
is ordinarily employed to regulate the direction ol the 
current through the external circuit. 

2. A contrivance for varying the strength of 
an electric current by bringing either a portion 
or the whole of the voltaic cells in a battery 
into the circuit. 

commnte (kg-mflt'), v . ; pret. and pp. commuted, 
ppr. commuting. [= Sp. conmutar s= Pg. com- 
ynutar ssilt. commutare, < L. cofwmutare, change, 
exchange, < com- (intensive) + mutare, change : 
aee mutable, mutation, ete.] I. trane. 1. To ex- 
change ; put in the place of another (thing or 
person) ; give or receive for another ; substi- 
tute another thing for. 

This smart was commuted tor shame. 

Uammond, Works, IV. R19. 

Ood wlil not suffer us to commute a duty, because all is 
his due. Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. 1835), 1. 868. 

Having commuted his petty sovereignty for a cousldcr- 
able sum of money. Preccott, Ferd. aud Isa., xv. 

Specifically —(a) To exchange one penalty or punishment 
tor anotlier of less severity. 

Let him commute his eternal fear with a temporal suf- 
fering, preventing God’s Judgment by passing one of his 
own. Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. 1886), I. 6.H4. 

The utmost that could bo obtained was that her sen- 
tence should bo commuted from burniiiK to belieadliig. 

Macaulay, Hist. Kug., v. 
(6) To substitute one sort of burden for another ; espe- 
cially, to substitute money payment for payuiunt in kind 
or the performance of a compulsory duty : as, to commute 
tithes. 

A severe tax, which the noble reluctantly paid and 
which the penniless culprit commuted by personal slavery, 
was sufflcleutly unjust as well as absurd. 

Motley, Dutch Republic, I. 27. 
2, In elect., to regulate (the direction of an 
electrical current) as by a commutator. 

II. intrans. If. To serve as a substitute. 

Those institutions which God designed for means to fur- 
ther men in holiness, they look upon as a privilege t<i serve 
Instead of it, and to commute for it. South, Sermons. 

2. To pay in money instead of in kind or in 
duty. 

He . . . thinks it unlawful to commute, and that he Is 
ho\md to pay ids vow in kind. 

Jer. Taylor, Rule of Conscience, 1. 4. 

3. To pay a single sum as an equivalent for 
a number of successive payments ; specifically, 
to purchase aud use a commutation-ticket. 

commuter (kq-mu't6r), n. One who commutes ; 
specifically, one who purchases and uses a com- 
mutation-ticket. 

commutual (ko-mu'ti)-al), o. [< com- + mutu- 
al.\ Mutual ; reciprocal. [Rare aud poetical.] 
There, with commutual seal, wo both liad strove 
In acts of dear benevolence and love. Pope, Odyssey, 
commutuality (ko-mu-^p-al'i-ti), n. [< com- 
mutual + -ity.Ji The state or quality of being 
commutual : reciprocal union. [Rare.] 
comose (ko'^mos), a. [< L. comoaua, < coma, 
hair: see CO wa2.j Hairy : comate, (o) In 
speolflcally, tipped with a brush or tuft of hairs ; having 
a bunch of liafrs on the apex. (6) In hot., furnished with 
a coma. See cut under carnal. 

comous (kd'mus), a. [< L. oomosus, hairy: see 
comose.'] Barae as comose, 
comp. An abbreviation of compare, compara- 
tive, composition, and compound. 
compackt, t>. t. An obsolete form of compact^. 
compact^ (kpm-pakt'), a. and n. [Formerly 
compacte; = 1). G. compact = Dan. kompakt, < 
F. compacte = Sp. Pg. compacto = It. compatto, 
< L. oomoaotus, joined togefber, pp. of com- 
pingere, join together, make close or fast, < 
com-, together, -f pangere, pp. pactus, fasten, 
set, fix, akin to E. fang: see fang.] La. 1. 
Closely and firmly united, at the parts or par- 
ticles of solid booles; ha^ng the parts or par- 
ticles pressed or packed together ; solid ; dense : 
as, a compact mass of people. 

Glass, crystal, goma, and other eompact bodies. 

Newton, Opticks. 

2. In entom,, specifically, compacted or pressed 
close, as a jointed organ, or any part of it, when 
the joints are very closely united, forming a 
continuous mass: as, a compact antennal club: 
eompact palpi. — 3. Connected or expressed 
with closeness or brevity, as ideas : hence, of 
literary style, pithy; terse; not diffuse; not 
verbose : as, a eompact discourse. 

Where a foreign tongue is elegant, expressive, close, and 
eompact, we must [in translating It] study the utmost foroe 
of our language. FclUm, On Reading the Olastios. 

4. Compacted; joined; held together. 

jenualem U boilded as a city that U compact together. 

PaexzU.8. 


use 

We went to see the mines of the old haven so compaet 
with tliat bituminous send in which the materials are layd, 
as the like is hardly to be found. 

Svelyn, Diary, Feb. 7, 1646. 

6 . Composed; consisting; made. [Poetical.] 
My heart U not eompact of flint nor steel. 

Shai., Tit. And., v. 3. 
One low churl, compact of thankless earth. 

The fatal byword of all yean to come. 

Ttnnyton, Godlvo. 
1. Firm, eondonsed.— -8. Terse, sententious, suc- 
cui ut, concise. 

II.t n. Structure ; frame. 

Ho was of a moan or low compaet, but without dlspro- 
p<irtion and unevenness either in lineaments or parts. 

Sir O. Buck, Rich. III., p. 148. 

compact^ (kqm-pakt'), v. t. [Formerly also, 
erroneously, comitack; < ML. oompactare, join, 
unite, < L. oompacdus, pp. : see compact^, a.] 

1. To thrust, drive, pacx, or press closely to- 
gether ; join firmly ; consolidate, as the parts 
which compose a body; condense. 

The air Is partially exhausted, thus causing the atmo- 
spheric pressiu^ to operate in compacting the pulp into 
paper. (Tre, Diet., III. 490. 

Many souls . . . might be poetto gardens if they would 
compact all tliotr energies into growing two roses and a 
lily — three poems in ail, for a lifetime, 

S. Lanier, The Rugitsh Novel, p. 102. 

2. To unite or connect firmly, as in a system ; 
join the parts of tightly; bring into close junc- 
tion, as the sheets of a book or other loose ma- 
terials, by heating, pressure, or the like. 

Tile whole body fitly joined together and compacted. 

Epli. Iv. JO. 

A bridge of that length ... so cnrlously compacted 
together with one only arch. Coryat, Crudities, I. 208. 

The CQiidonslng or compaeting Is now generally accom- 
pllslied l>y passing the sheets between the oylinders of a 
rolling machine. Eneye. Brit., IV. 42. 

3. To make firm or stable; establish firmly; 
confirm; solidify. 

Nor ore the nerves of his emnpaeted strength 

Stretch’d and dissolved into unsliiow'd length. 

SirJ. Denham. 

As to luy character, it U not yet compacted onoitgli for 
Inspection. T. Wxnthrop, Cecil Dreeme, vi. 

compact'-^ (kom'pakt, formerly kqm-pakt'), n. 
[= It. compatto, < L. compaotam, cbmpectum, an 
agreement, prop. neut. of compaotus, compectus, 
pp. of compacisci, eompeeisci, agree with, K com-, 
with, + paciscere, doponont paciaci,pp. pactus, 
agree, covenant: see^iact.J An agreement; a 
contract between parties ; m general, any cove- 
nant or contract between individuals, mem- 
bers of a community, or nations. 

What is the course and drift of your compact t 

Shak., C. of E., 11. 2. 

The law of nations depends on mutual compacte, treaties, 
leagues, etc. Blaeketone. 

By a mutual compact, wo talked little in the cars. 

0. W. Holmee, Old Vol. of Life, p. 19. 
Family Oompaot See /amUy. -Mayflower compact, 
an agreement entered Into by the Fllgrlras in tlic cabin 
ut the Mayflower, November lltb, 1620, wlierehy they 
covenanted and combined tbemsulvea “together into a 
civil l>ody politick, and to enact, constitute and frame 
suuh just aud ofjual laws, ordenanoes, acts, constltuttoiis 
and offlees, from time to time, as shall be thought most 
meete and convenient for the general good of the Colonle. ” 
— Social compact. Stmeeweceiat contract. See contract. 
compact^ (kqm-pakt'), a. [< L. oon^aotus, pp. 
of compacisci, agree with: see compact^, n.] 
United in a compact ; leagued ; confederated. 
Thou pernicious woman, 

Compaet with her that’s gone I 

Shak., M. for M., v. 1. 
compact’^ (kqm-pakt'), [< cowipocfS, «,] To 
make a contract or enter into an agreement. 

Saturuo resolued to destroy his male children, either 
halting so compacted with his brother Titan, or to preuent 
the prophesie, which was that his sotine should depose him. 

Sandyt, Travailes, p. 226. 
compactedly (kqm-pak'ted-li), adv. In a com- 
pact manner; compendiously; tersely; closely. 
l^elace. [Rare.] 

comjpactedneflfl (kqm-pak'ted-nes), n. The 
state of being compacted or firmly and olose- 
ly bound together; closeness apd firmness of 
parts; compactness. 

compaotar (kqm-pak'tar), n. One who com- 
pacts or unites. 

compackillla (kqmyak'ti-bl), a. [< eompaefi + 
-ible,] Capable of being joined or compacted, 
compactilet (kqm^ak'tll), o. [< L. compacHlis, 
< compaetus^T>p. of oompingere : see compact^, a. , 
and -tie.] Bound, tied, or twined together. 

These [garlands] were made jm after all ways of art, com- 
paotiU, sutile, pleotile. Sir T. Browne, Misc. Tracts, li. 

compactioilit (kqm-pak'shqn), n. [< L. compao- 
Uo(n-), < eotnpingere, pp. oompactue, join toge- 
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ther: see oompaefl, a.] The act of makin g or 
the state of being compact. [Rare.] 

Buildings which stand by architecture aud compaction. 

Bacon. 

(Mimpaction^ (kqm-pak'shqn), n. [As compact^ 
+ -Job, after compaction^.] A compact or an 
agreement. 

A solemn compaction with the Devil. 

Quoted in E. H. Scare's Flctures of Olden Time, p. 886. 
compactly (kqm-pakt 'll), ado. In a compact 
or condensed manner; closely; concisely; brief- 
ly; tersely; neatly. 

You have put all this together most compactly. 

Land), To Barton. 

compaotnesfl (kqm-pakt'nes), n. The state or 
quality of being compact, (a) Firmness ; close union 
ol parts. 

In tile ancient city . . . the extreme compactness of the 
political structure made reprosoiitatlon uuueoessary. 

J. Fiske, Amer. Pol. Ideas, p. 71. 
(6) Tersouesa; condeiuatlon ; conciseness, as of expres- 
sion or style. 

The moiiotonons versiflcatlon which Pope had intro- 
duced, no longer redeemed by his hrilllant wit and his com- 
pactness of expression, palled on tlie ear ol the public. 

Macaulay, Moore's Byron, 
compacture (kqm-pak'$fir), n. [< L. compac- 
tura, < compaotus, pp. of oompingere, join to- 
gether; 800 compact^, a.] Close union or con- 
nection of parts ; structure well connected or 
closely wrought; manner of joining. 

With comely compasse and eompacture strong. 

Spenser, F. Q., if ix. 24. 

compage (kom-paj'), n. [< L. compages: see 
compages.] Same as compages, 

Tlie 'ship of civilization, either ancient or moilem. Is a 
vast jointed compage of timbers and of boards, bolted and 
lM>und together. Is. Taylor. 

compages (kom-pa'jez), n. [< L. compages, a 
joining together, a structure, <coOTj)twp«-e (com- 
pag-), join together: see compact^, a.] 1. A sys- 
tem or stnicture of many united parts. [Rare.] 
Your glass drops, from which if the least portion be 
broken, tile whole comtiages Immediately dissolves and 
shatters into dust and atoms. 

Bp. Parker, Platonick Philos., p. 46. 
And as for ail that compages of external bodies wliieh 
you contend fur, I shall grant you its existonue. Berkeley. 

2. [NL.] In anat , ; (a) An artioulation. (b) A 
commissure. 

compaginatet (kom-paj 'iruat), v. t. [< LL. 
compaginatus, pp. of compaginare, join together, 
< L. compago {compagin-), collateral form of corn- 
pages ; Bee compages ana mmpacti.] To set to- 
gether; unite or hold together. Montague. 
compaginatlont (kom-paj-l-nfi'shon), n. [< 
LL. compaginaUo{n-), < compaginare, join toge- 
ther: Bee compaginate,] Union of parts; struc- 
ture; connection; contexture. 

A cnmpaginatimi of many parts. 

Jer. Taylor, Repentance, v. | 8. 
oompaignablet, a. See companiable. Chaucer, 
(Kimpaigniet, n. An obsolete form of company, 
Chaucer. 

compamet, n. A word whose meaning has not 
been ascertained, but supposed to mean ‘ com- 
panion, friend,’ occurring in the following pas- 
sage: 

At lielp mo God, it wol not be, compame [var. oombame], 

I love another, and eUes were I to ulome. 

Chaucer, Miller’s Tale, 1. 623. 

companablet, a. See companiable. Chaucer, 
companablenesst, n. See companiableness. Sir 
P. Sidney. 

companaget, m. [ME. oompanage, < OF. com- 
panage (>ML. companagiumj =s It. companalico, 
s ML. *oompanaticum (ML. also companis), com- 
panage, < L. com-, with, + panis, broad : see 
company, n.l All kinds of sustenance except 
bread and uiink. Wharton. 
companiablet, a. [< ME. companyable, also 
companable, compaignablc, sociable, social. < 
OP. compaignable, oompagnablc, cumpagnaole, 
ete.,<compaignie, compagnie, etc., company: see 
company, n., and -able.] Maintaining friendly 
intercourse; companionable; social. 

To gentilmen he was right tervisable, 

And ther wltball full g^ and companable. 

Ocnerydes (E. E. T. S.), 1. 2261. 
Towards hit queen he was nothing iixortons, but com- 
paniabU and respective. Bacon, Hen. VII., p. 241. 

companiablsnessf, n, [Also eompanableness ; < 
companiable + -ness,] The quality of being 
companionable ; sooiablenoss. 

His retiredness was for prayer his eompaniaUeness was 
for preaching. Bp, Mall, Meditations, Ir. 

companion^ (kqm-pan ' yon), n. [< ME. com- 
pamoun, < OP. compainon, compaignon, eompa- 
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nton, P. eompoffnon (> G. mmpagnon = D. Dan. 
kompagnon) = Pr. companho s= 8p. compaMo, 
eompaHon (obs.) = It. compagno, < ML. *oo»i- 
panio{n~), companion, mcMBmate, commensal, 

< eompanium, companies p OF. compaignie, 
etc.), a mess, companj taking meals together: 
see company, n.] 1. One who accompanies or 

associates 'with another, either habituallv or 
casually; one wlio sliares the lot of anotnor; 
a mate; a comrade. 

I am a companion of all them that fear thee. 

Pi. cxix. es. 

Sot Caliban and hii eomponion* free. 

Shak., Tempeit, v. 1. 

A merry companion U welcome and acceptable to all 
men. Burton, Anat. of Mel., p. 4.18. 

How fair that new May momins when I roie 
Companion of the inn for all the day 

Jotiti Very, Poemi, p. 01. 

2t. A fellow ; a worthless person. 

What ihould the wan do with theie Jia^nR fooliV 

Companion, hence ! SkaJe., .1. C., Iv. 3. 

And thii companion too — beihrow him I 

Ford, Fancies, 11. 1. 
3. One who holds the lowest rank in an Eng- 
lish honorary order; as, a companion of the Bath 
(abbreviated C'. B.), 8t. Michael and 8t. George, 
etc. — Oomnanlon to tbe oyoloid. See cycloid. » Syn. l. 
Comrade, Friend, etc. See amociate. 
eomiMtniOll^ (fctjm-pan'yon), «. t. [< compan- 
ion', n.] 1. Tfo be a companion to; accom- 

pany. 

Mothinki 'twould be a guilt - a very guilt - 
Not to companion thee. Keate. 

Nor can he |St. Thomai) be coiuldored ai having entire- 
ly alidtcated his early right, os hli statue, standing on a 
crocodile, still eompaniohi ihe winged lion on the oppo- 
•ite pillar of the pfussetta. Rutkin. 

2. To make equal ; put on the same level. 

Companion me with my mUtress. Shak., A. and C., 1, 2, 

[Rare in both senses.] 

companion''^ (kqm-pan'yon), n. K D. kompatUe, 
MD. ktmpanghezzoSJjOt, Icompanaie, kompanghe, 
kompagnie, quarter-deck, poop, companion, ap- 
par. < P. compagnic a= 8p. compaHa, now com- 
pafUa, a company, in ihe particular sense of 
a ship’s company, the crew (of. Bp. compafla 
(obs.J, an outhouse). The E. word conforms to 
eimpaniont • of. F. compagnons. sailors, crew, 
lit. companions.] Naut. : (a) The framing and 
sash-ligfits on the quarter-deck or round-house, 
through which light passes to the cabins and 
deck below. SailoFs Word-book, (b) A raised 
hatch or cover to the cabin-stair of a merchant 
vessel, young’s Naut, Diet. 
companionable (kqm-pan'yon-a-bl), a. [< com- 
panion^ + " Pitted for good-fellowship ; 

qualified or inclined to be agreeable in com- 
pany; sociable. 

A comiianionable sadness. /. Walton, Donne. 

I never found the companion that was so companUmable 
as solitude. Thorcau, Walifon, p. 147. 

oompanionablenees (kom-pan'ypn-^bl-nes), n. 
The quality of being companionable ; sociablo- 
ness. 

He [Sir J. WagstallJ had a great companionaUenee* in 
his nature. Clarendon, Great Kebelllon, xlv. 

COmpanionab^ (kom-pan'yon-a-bli), adv. In 
a companionable n.'auner. Cla'rondtm. 
companion-ladder (kqm - pan ' yqn - lad * 6r), n. 
The steps or ladder on a snip leading from the 
poop-deck or quarter-deck to the cabin, 
oompanlonless (kpm-pan'yon-les), a. [< com- 
panion^ + -icss.] Having ho companion. 

A phantom among men, companionlee* 

As the last cloud of an expiring storm. 

Shelley, Adouals, xxxt. 

1, the last, go forth companionleee. 

Tennyton, Morte d’Arthur. 
COmpanionsbip (kom-pan'yon-ship), n. [< com- 
panion^ + shtp.} 1. The state or fact of be- 
ing a companion ; fellowship ; association ; com- 
pany; especially, good-fellowship. 

Tis Alcibiados, and some twenty horse. 

All of oompanuinehip. Shak., T. of A., 1. 1. 

He never seemed to avail himself of my sympathy other 
than by more comintnionehip. Irviny. 

2. In printing, an association of compositors 
engaged in setting up one work or more, under 
the management of a clicker, 
companionway (kora-pan 'yqu-wa), n. [< com- 
panion'^ + Hviy.] The staircase at the entrance 
to a ship’s cabin. 

company (kum'pa-ni), ». ; pi. companies (-niz). 
[Early mod. E. also cumpanie; < ME. eonmanye, 
oomponie, cumpany, compaignie, etc., < OF. com- 
painie, compaignie, cumpaignie, etc., F. oompa- 
gnie (> D. kompagnie =i G. compagnie s Dan. 
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Sw. kompani, in senses 6, 7, 9) *= Pr. compankia, 
compagnia, mod. eoumpagna sr 8p. compakia = 
Pg. companhia = It. compagnia, < ML. *com- 
pania; at. eompanium, and companies, also eom- 
panis, a mess, a company taking meals together 
(later ML. compagnia, any company), < L. com-, 
together, + panw, bread: »aa pantry. Cf. oof»- 
panUmi and companage. Hence (from E. ) Hind. 
kampni, (from It.) Turk, qompanya, company.] 
It. Friendship; an act pertaining to or befit- 
ting a friend or companion. 

This which thou ma dost for company*. 

Chatieer, Trollus, ill. 806. 

2. A person or persons conjoined to or asso- 
ciated with auotner or others in any way; one 
or more having or ooming into companionship 
with another or others : as, choose your com- 
pany carefully; to meet company on the road. 

The Frenchman resisted and drew his sword : with that 
company came in and dtsarmed him. 

Winlhroj>, Hist New England, IT. 280. 

3. Consort of persons one with another; com- 
panionship; fellowship; association: as, to fall 
Into company with a stranger. 

Some of us are gentlemen, 

Such os the fury of ungovem’d youth 
Thrust from the eotnpany of awful men. 

Shak., T. O. of V., Iv. 1. 
Hretliren, farewell ; your company along 
1 will not wish. Milton, S. A., 1. 1418. 

4. An assemblage or oonsooiation of persons 
or, rarelv, of animals ; any associated or related 
aggregate, indefinitely. 

A nation and a company at nations shall be of thee. 

Gen. XXXV. 11. 

I have compared thee ... to a company of horses. 

Cant. 1. D. 

Forbear till this company bo passed. 

Shak., h. L. L., 1. 2. 
6. A body of persons associated for friendly 
intercourse, conversation, or pleasure: ns, a 
small company to dinner. SpeclUcally— (a) GuosU 
at a person's house ; persons entertained ; often used of a 
single person. 

1 l)elleve, lady Sneerwell, here's company coming. 

Sheridan, Huhool for Scandal, 1. 1. 
(b) A body or collection of companions ; a social or con- 
genial assumblage ; society collectively. 

A crowd Is not company, amt faces are but a gallery of 
pictures, where there Is no love. Bacon, Fnendshlp. 

Conversation with the best company of both sexes. 

Dryden. 

Nature has left every man a capacity of being agreeable, 
though not of shining In company. Sioift, Conversation. 
0. A number of persons united for performing 


r carrying on anything jointly: as, a company 
of players; an insurance company; tbe East 
India Company, in busiiiesi, a company Is generally 
composed of a considerable number of sbareholders, who 
delegate the control of its affairs to certain officers; a 
smaller association, eaoli of whose members shares in its 
management, or inveats capital In It by special contract, 
is called a partnerehip. 

7. A member or tho members of a fljrm so des- 
iraated without being named in the style or 
title of the firm: usually abbreviated when 
written : as, Messrs. Smith & Co. — 8. More spe- 
cifically, in London, an ancient guild or incor- 
poration of trade: as, “high in office in the 
Goldsmiths’ company,” Dickens . — 9. Milit.. a 
subdivision of an infantry regiment or battal- 
ion, corresponding to a troop of cavalry or a 
battery of artillery, consisting of from 60 to 
100 men, and commanded by a captain, in the 
British army the company is aiilKHvided Into four sec- 
tions, and each company has Its own arms and accoutre- 
ment chest, and keeps Its own books. In the United 
States army infantry companies in time of war are ex- 

C ted to show almnt 100 men. A regiment of infantry 
10 companies, and each company has a captain and 
two lieutenants. In the German army a company num- 
liers about 260 men, under a captain, who Is mounted, 
10. Naut. : (a) The crew of a ship, including 
the officers, (ft) A fleet.— Ilf. A number or 
colleotion of things. [Bare.] 

There is a great company of faire galleries. 

Coryat, Crudities, 1. 121. 
There was also a company of deer’s feet, stuck up in the 
houses. Mourt't Journal, In App. to New England’s 
[Memorial, p. 862. 

OomiMtiileB Aot, an Bnadlsh statute of 1862, frequently 
fouended In later yean, which provldea for the formation, 
management, and wlndlngupof businessasaociatlonsoUier 
than partnerships.— OompUllM’ OlaOBM Aot. an Eng- 
lish statute of 1846(8 ano^!) Viet., c. 10), erahcMying the 
provisions relating to the constitution and management 
of corporations, usually Included in acts creating such 
corporations, fur the purpose of avoiding the necessity of 
repeating them In future isolation and of insuring uni- 
formity.— Company fnnd. Bee yiiTid.— Company of 
moneyora. See moiMger.— indspondant omnpany, a 
small body of irregular or militia soldiers, under a cap- 
tain, not attached to any regiment.— LlmitM oompany, 
or company llmitad, a company formed under a law 
limiting the liability of its memDeri for the debts and 


oompMnttlTe 

-ed by the company to _ 

e amount of capital subscribed by each n 
utrury oompanloa, guilds of London foundou u> wm 
middle ages : so called on account of their adoption of 
particular liveries or costumes.— Ship'! company, the 
men and officers of a ship.— To bOar (any one) oompuiy, 
to accompany ; attend ; go with. 

His faithful dug shaU bear him company. 

Pope, Essay on Man, i. 112. 
To bo good company, to be an agreeable companion.— 
To keep oompany, to consort together. 

Day and night did vtekeep company. Shak., T. N., v. 1. 

i) company, (a) To accompanr ; at- 
;h ; remain with for compaufonsnlp. 
Well, keep me company but two years more. 

Thou sludt not know the sound of thine own tongue. 

Shak., M. of V., 1. 1. 
(b) To associate with as a lover or suitor.— To keep com- 
pany Wltb. (a) To associate with ; make a oompanion 
of ; accompany. 

Thou lee’st my love, that will keep company 
IFtiA thee in tears ; hide nothing, then, fi-om me. 

Beau, ami FI., ^id's Tt^edy, iii. 2. 
(6) To frequent the society of as a suitor or sweetheart: 
as, to keep company with a girl. [Colloq.] 

My sister Hannah and the young man who was keeping 
company with her went too. 

S. O. Jewett, Deephaven, p. 187. 
=Byn. i. Assembly, collection, group, gathering, crowd, 
band, horde, crew, gang, troop. 

companyf (kum'pa-ni), V, [< company, n. Cf. 
accompany, from ■which company, v., is in part 
derived by apheresis.] I. trans, 1. To accom- 
pany ; attend ; go with ; be companion to. 

The soldier that did company these three. 

Shak., Cymbelino, v. 6. 
now your goodness eompan 
Fletcher (and another ?), 

2. To associate ; join. 

Ther dido merveillously well the xl knyghtes that with 
hem were eompanyed. Merlin (E. &. T. S.), 111. 888. 

n. intrans. 1. To live in company; asso- 
ciate ; consort or keep company. 

And what shall we In this case do? Shall we company 
with them? hatimer. Sermon of the Plough. 

1 wrote unto you In an epistle not to company wltb for- 
nicators. 1 Cor. V. 9. 

2. To be a wy companion. Spenser. — 8. To 
have sexual Intercourse. Bp. Jiall. 
comparable (kom'pa-ra-bl), a. [= F. Sp. com- 
parable = Pg. comparavel = It. comparabile, < 
L. comparabilis, < comparare, compare ; see com- 
paret, t>.] 1. (Capable of being compared. — 2. 
Worthy of comparison; being of equal regard; 
worthy to be ranked with. 

le captains cf that age 
KnoUee, Hist. Turks 
In his assumption of infalllhility, and his measures for 
entoroing conformity, Calvin was a pope comparable with 
any who Issued bulls from the A atlcan. 

H. Spencer, Pop. 8cl. Mo., XXVIII. 369. 

COmparableneSB (kom'pa-ra-bl-nes), n. The 


state of being comparable. 

comparably (kom'pa-ra-bli), adv. In a man- 
ner or degree worthy 'to be compared, or of 
equal regard. Wotton. 

compara^ (kom'pa-rfit), n. [< L. oomparatus, 
pp. of comparare, compare: see compare^ t>.1 
One of two things compared to the other. DaC 
garno. 

cbmparationi (kom-pa-ra'shon), n. [< L. oom- 
paratio{n-), a preparing, a providing for, < com- 
parare, pp. oompo^aftM, prepare, provide, ar- 
range: see compare^.'] Provision; the act of 
providing or making ready. Cockeram. 

COmparauyal (kqm-par-^ti'v^ or kqm-par'^ 
ti-val), a. [< comparative + -al,] In gram., of 
the comparative degree. 

comparatiye (^m-par'j^tiv), a. and n. [= G. 
eomparativ = Dan. 8w. komparaiiv a= F. com- 
parattf a= Pr. comparaHu = %p. Pg. It. compa- 
raHoo, < L. eomparativus, < oomparatus, pp. of 
comparare, compare: see compare^ v.1 I. a. 
1. Estimated by comparison; not positive or 
absolute; relative. 


If they were not In a state of knowledge and virtue, they 
were at least in one of comparative innocence. 

Marg. Fuller, Woman In I9th Cent., p. 188. 

2. Proceedingbycomparison; founded on com- 
parison ; especially, founded on the comparison 
or tbe parallel pursuit of different branches of 
the same science or study: as, comparaitoe 
anatomy; comparative gt&mmsee, ' 

The use of the eomyorative meUiod, long ago applied 
superfloially and partially to History, has now become, 
owing to Its eroployment/ln other fields of work, far more 
valuable and remunerative. 

StMhbe, Medieval and Modem Hist., p. 46. 

3. Making use of oonmarison or the compara- 
tive method. [Bare.] 



oaanMumthre 

At the lint attainable period of oar knowledge of it 
(language], whether by actual record or by the Inferencei 
of the eomparatiM itudent, It U In a etate of almoet end- 
leu aubdivielon. 

irAAney, Life and Growth of Lang., p. 175. 
4. Having the power of oomparing; capable of 
noting si^arities and differences. 

Beauty ia not known by an eye or noae : it conalata in a 
■ymmet^, and it ia the eompanuivt faculty which notee it. 

OianvUie, Beep. Sci. 
6. In gram., implying comparison : denoting a 
higher degree of a quality, relation, etc., us 
belonging to one object or set of objects as 
compared with another. AppUed to derived adjec- 
tlve-forma like preater, nnaUer, Mocker, or (much more 
rarely) to adverb-forma like qftensr, eooner: auch are call- 
ed eomporativ* adjeotivea or ad verba, or they are aaid to 
be in or of the eommratioe degree; the primltivea great, 
dfam, etc., being called, in relation to them, poeitinet, or of 
the poeitive degree, and the derived forma greatett,<gteneet, 
etc., tupetiaiivet, or of the evperlative degree. See theae 
worda, and compartaon.— Oompaxatlve anatomy. Bee 
anatomy.— OomparatlVC olansc, a clauae introduced by 


partnp theroaelvea among l , 

8 Cor. X. IX. 

Great things wftaamalL F. L., iL Oil. 


. Africa, yet 
Brougham. 

2. To liken; parallel; represent as similar or 
^alp^^ in an^ respect, for the purpose of 


> ^veming the secoudary 


or con tuning a comparative couj unction. — Oomiwratlve 
conjunction, a conjunction ezpreulng equality or dilfer- 
ence of degree. The comparative conjunctluna are ae (pre- 
...i.j, i-.i .1 j. — niblna- 


, nvo, jun CM, me eame mearure ae, €U v, 

etc.) and (Aon.— OomparatlVC grammar. See gram- 
mar.— Oomparatlve Inference, in logie, an iuferenuo 
which comparea two terms with each other by comparing 
each with a third or middle term. — Oomparatlve meth- 
od, philology, psychology, etc. See the nouns. — Com- 
parative question, in logic, a question that asks which 
of two subjects poaseues a given character in the higher 
degree. 

n. n. If. One who makes comparisons or 
sarcasms; one who affects wit; a scoffer. 

Gave Ida countenance . . . 

“ ‘ <1 the puah 

Tilen. IV., 111. 2. 
Sf. One who is equal or pretends to be an equal ; 
a rival ; a competitor. 

Gerard ever was 
HU full comparative. 

Beau, and Ft., Four Plays in One. 
8. In gram., the coi^arative degree, or a word 
expressing it. See L, 0. 
comparatively (kom-par'^tiv-li), aiv. 1. In 
comparison; by comparison ; according to es- 
timate made by comparison; not positively, 
absolutely, or in itselr ; relatively. 


illustration; 
object. 

Solon compared the people to the sea, and orators and 
counsellors to the winds ; for that tlie sea would be calm 
and quiet if the winds did not trouble it 

Bacon, Apophthegms. 

To me it appears no unjust simile to ecnnpare the affairs 
of this great continent to the mechanUm of a clock. 

Waehington, quoted in Bancroft’s Hist Const., I. 282. 
3. In gram., to affect (an adjective or an ad- 
verb) so as to form the degrees of comparison ; 
form or name the positive, oomparativo, and 
superlative degrees of (an adjective or adverb). 
See comparison, 6._Not to bo compared with, hav- 
ing no marked similarity to; very different from ;i espe- 
cially, very inferior to In respect of certain qualities. 

All which you forsake U not to be compared with a little 
of that that 1 am seeking to enjoy. 

Banyan, Pilgrim’s Progress, p. 87. 
wgyn. Compare, Compare to, Compare with. Contract. 
Two things are eotnpared in order to note the points of 
resemblance and difference between them ; they are con- 
Iratted In order to note the pointa of difference. When 
one thing is compared to another. It U to show that the 
first is like the second, aa, in Luke xv., tlie sinner U com- 
pared to a lost slieep, etc. ; when one tldng U compared 
with another. It U to show either difference or similarity, 
especially difference ; as, the treatment of the Indians by 
Penn may be compared with the treatment of them by other 
colonists of America. Compare and contract Imply equal- 
ity in the things examined ; compare to and compare with 
do nut, the object of tlie verb being the principal subject 
of thought. 

Compare our faces, and be judge yourself. 

Shak., K. John, 1. 1. 

Goethe compared translators (ocarriers, who convey good 
wine to market, though It gets unaccountably watered by 
the way. T. IP. Uiggitteon, Oldport, p. 202. 

Compare dead happiness with living woe ; 

Think that thy babes were fairer than they were. 

And he that slew them fouler than he is. 

Shak., Eloh. HI., Iv. ♦. 

All this luxury of worsitip has nowhere such value as In 
the chapels of monasteries, where one finds it eontraeted 
with the ascetic mdnage of the worshippers. 

ll.Jamee, Jr., Trans. Sketches, p. 800. 
.n. intrans. 1. To bear oomparison ; exhibit 
likouess, equality, etc. ; be held like or equal. 

No mortal can with Him compare. 

S. Stennett, Hymn, Majestic Sweetness. 

Tim allied leagues were broken up : Borne stood forth 
more dlsUnctly than ever as the one great city amidst a 
crowd of allies and enemieik none of whom singly could 
compare with her. E. A. Freeman, Amer. Lects., p. 817. 

2t. To vie. 


eomputliaent 

oovery of their likeness or unlikeness ; the study 
or investigation of relations. 

So far from eomparieon bsiug In any way pecuUar to 
Biological science, it Is, I think, the essence of every sci- 
ence. Uuxley, Lay Sermons, p. 80. 

This power at comparison gives definiteness and clear- 
ness to thought; we never can understand anything well 
but by comparing It with something else. 

J. F. Clarke, Self-Culture, p. 184. 

2. An act of comparing; a comparative esti- 
mate or statement ; a oonsiderotion of likeness 
or difference in regard to particular persons or 
things. 


Yet, after all romparimme of trath, . . . 

As true as Troilus shall crown up the verse. 

NAoA., T. and C., ilL 2. 
And half asleep she made eomparieon 
Of that and these to her own faded self. 

Tennycon, Geraint. 

3. Comparable state, condition, or character; 
any relation of similitude or resemblance ; capa- 
bility of being compared ; power of oomparing : 
as, the one is so much superior to the other that 
there is uo comparison between them. 

On Sundays and Hulydays, let Divinity be the s( ' 

jct at your Speculatlou, lu eompa ' ’ ' *’ 

ICnowledgo is but Cobweb Learnli 


Sowell, Letters, I. v. 9. 


ng yo 

glory Y And how do y 

eyes in eomparieon of it as nothlug 7 Hag. il 

[It] was to their hearts a griefe beyond comparison, to 
lose all they had in that manner. 

Quoted In Capt. John Smith’s True Travels, II. 76. 
4, Something with which anotherihing is com- 
pared; a similitude, or illustration by simili- 
tude ; a parallel. 


what eomparieon shall w 


Mark Iv. 80. 


Specifically — 2. By the comparative method 
of iuvestigation. 

How much to the advantage of our general culture It 
would be If the study of languages . . . wore eomjmra- 
lively prosecuted. Haeckel, Evol. of Man (trans.), 11. 24. 

comparatlvist (kqm-par'fi-tiv-ist), n. [< com- 
parative + -ist.] One who employs or advo- 
cates the comparative method of study or iu- 
vestigation. [Rare.] 

The old eomparatlviete, . . . regardless of the Inconsis- 
tency of English spelling, alw^s inquire, " It Arkanssa is 
Arkansaw, why is not Kansas Konsawf " Science, X. 108. 
comparator (kom'pS-ra-tor), B. [< LL. am- compare^ (kom-pKr'), n. [< compare^, p.] 1, 
parator, a oomparer', < LV comparare, pp. com- Comparison. [Poetical.] 
paratus, compare: see compart, «.] An appa- 
ratus for making oomparisons ; especially, an 
instrument for oonmaring the lengths of nearly 
equal bars, either from end to end or between 
lines engraved upon them. The usual optical com- 


parator has two microscopes, firmly attached to a bar oi 
something of that sort, with their focal 
and furnished w"' ■“ 

virtually In one right line, 'mere U also a carnage mov- 
ing at right angles to the screws, so as to bring first one 
bar and then another under the microscopes. In Saxton’s 
comparator a beam of light is caused to fall on a mirror 
delicately supported on Its axis, round which a very fine 
chain is wound, the other end being attached to a lever 
provided with a spring in such a way that the mirror is 
turned one way or the other aa the bar contracts or ex- 
pands, or is replaced by a shorter or longer bar. The 
mirror throws the beam upon a largo scale at some dis- 
tauce, where it indicates by a large movement the very 
minute movements of the mirror. One form of colorniom. 
parator employs a glass prism, which may be filled with 
a colored Uquid, and a seriea of glass tubes containing 
colored solutions of known tints and shades. 

compare^ (kqm-pSr')i V. ; pret. andpp. eoti^ared, 
ppr. comparing, [xe F. comparer s Pr. Sp. Pg. 

It. comparare, < L. comparare, con- 

^ , leot f“ ^ * — -"i-i- — ... i- 

gether, compare 

equal to another), < oom-, , , 

equal (see par, pair, peer^, eompeer ^) ; 

word from L. comparare, prepare, make readv 
furnish: see oomporeSJ X trans. 1. To note 
the similarities and differences of (two or more 
things) ; bring together forthe purpose of noting 
pointe of likeness and difference : used abso- 
lutely or followed by with, and sometimes by 
to; as, to compare two pieces of cloth. 


And, with her beantle, bountle did compare. 

Whether of them In her should have the greater share. 

Spenser, F. Q., IV. ill. 39. 


Sorrow, for his sake, is found 
A Joy beyond compare. 

Cowper, Love Increased by Suffering (trans.). 
2t. Simile; similitude; illustration by com- 
parison. 


e compare it 
The tints are such 
As may not find eomparieon on earth. Shelley. 

6. In gram., the variation of an adjective or 
(much more rarely) adverb to express a higher 
and the highest degree of what is denoted by 


three (Including ai 

(tve (BO called by antithesis to the utliers), as etroim, wme, 
gften; compar<Uive,aa»tronger, u<eaker, mener; anti super. 
lative, as etrongeet, weakest, qpeneet. Adjectives not ad- 
mitttng this variation, and many adverbs, expreu like de- 
grecs by prefixing the comparative adverbs more and most ; 
as, more glorious, most gtorioue; more weakly, most 
weakly; and such phrases often receive, less properly, 
the same names os the forms of equivalent value. 

0, In rhet,, tho considering of two things with 
regard to some quality or characteristic which 
is common to them both, as tho likening of a 
hero to a lion in courage. 

I will let our figure euioy his best beknowoti name, and 
call him stU in an ordlnarlo coses the figure of eompari. 
eon. Futlenham, Arte of Eng. Poesie, p. 196. 

7. In phren., one of the reflecting faculties, 
whose supposed function is to give the power 
of perceiving resemblances and differences or 
other analogies, and to produce a tendency to 
compare one thing with another. Boo pnre- 


ttotopy.— Double comparison, the comparing of tv _ 
things with each other through the medium with wltich 
each is compared, agyn, q aud 6. Metaphor, Allegory, etc. 


parare, conneot in pairs, join, mateh, put to- 
(of. compar, conpar, Hke or 
m-, tether, with, + jMr, 
peer*, eompeer^); a oiff. 


Their rhymes, 

Full of protest, of oath, and big compare. 

Want tbuaet. SM., T. and C., ilL 2. 

Mr mistress’ eyes are nothing like the sun ; 

(V>ral is far more red than her lips’ red ; . . . 

And yet, by heaven, I think my love as rare 
Aa any she belied with false compare. 

Shak., Sonnets, exxz. 

It. One who or that which is like; an equal. 

I would your grace would quit them from your sight, 
That dare presume to look on Jove’s compare. 

Greene and hod^e. Looking Glass for Lond. and Eng. 

compared (k{>m-pBr'), v. t. [< L. comparare, 
prepare, make ready, provide, furnish, < com-, 
together, + parare, prepare: see pare. Cf. 
oomparatton.i To prepare; procure; get. 

But both from backe and belly still did spare, 

To fill his bags, and riohesse to compart. 

Spenser, F. Q., I. iv. 28. 

comparer (k^m-pSr'er), n. One who compares. 
Bp. Lemington. 

eomparieon (kgm-psr'i-son), w. [< ME. com- 
parison, -sown, < OP. comparaism, P. eom^ 
raison = Pr. eomparaso *= 8p. comparacion as Pg. 
oomparagOo as It. comparaeione, < L. eompara- 
«o(b-), a comparison, < comparare, pp. eompor 
raUta, compare: see oompare\ «.] 1. The act 
of oompanng ; transition of thought or obser- 
vation from one object to another, for the dis- 


See eimile. 

comparieont, V. t. [ME. comparisunen, -sounen; 
< comparison, n.] To compare. 

Thus comparieuneg kryst the kyndora of heuenne. 

To this frelyoh feste that tele arn [many are] to ciuled. 

Alliterative Poems (ed. Morris), H. 161. 
Tliilke selve noumbre of yeres . . . nc may not certes 
ben comparytoned to the perdurablytc that is endeles. 

Chaucer, Boethius, 11. prose 7. 

coaraart^ (kgm-pilrt'), V. t. [< OF. compartir 
as Sp. Pg. compartir as It. compartire, < ML. eom- 
partire, divide, partition, L. dep. comparUri, 
share, < com-, together (among), + partCre, d^. 
parWri, divide, C nor (f-)s, part: see part.] To 
divide; mark out into parts or subdivisions. 
[Rare.] 

1 . 

In niches verg'd with n 

Glover, Athenald, Iv. 

COmpi^^ (kom'pSrt), n. [< com- + part. Cf. 
8p. Pg. comparts, a joint party in a lawsuit.] 
Apart existing along with others; an element; 
a fellow-member; apart. 


compartimantt (kqm-pttr'ti-ment), «. [F.: see 
compartment.'\ Same as compartment. 

Allowing four feet diameter to the whole [shield], each 
of the twelve eompartimente may be of ten or eleven inches 
In depth. Pope, Shield of AchiUet. 



compartlmento 

compartiiaento (kom-pUr-ti-men't^), n.; pi. 
eompartimenti (-ti). [It.: see compartment.} 

One of the sixteen conventional territorial di- 
visions into which the provinces of modem 
Italy are Grouped. 

conpartltloilt (kom-pllr-tish'nn), n. [< ML. 
eompartitio<,n-), < compartir^"pp. compartitua, 
divide : see compartL] 1. The act of dividing 
into parts ; specifically, in arch,, the division or 
disposition of the whole ground-plan of an edi- 
fice into its various apartments. 

Their teiuples and amphitheater* needed no comparU- 
(urn. .Sir II. WottoH, Elein. of Architect. 

2. A division: the part divided; a separate 
part. Sir II. Wotton; Sir T, Browne. 
compartment (kom-plirt'mgnt), n. [Formerly 
compartement, comparlimeni, < P. compartment 
s= 8p. compartimento, compartimiento a= Pg. It. 
compartimento, < ML. *compartimentum, < corn- 
par tire, divide, partition : see compart^.] 1 . A 
part separated from the adjoining parts by a 
partition or other mechanical means: as, the 
compartments of a steamship or of a European 
railway-carriage. 

There was a train jiiit atnppiiiR, and she opened the door 
of one of the compartmenU and entered It. Mrt. HiUdell. 

2. In art, a panel ; a cartouche ; a coffer ; any 
portion of a work or design separated from the 
rest by a frame or molding, by being raised or 
sunk, or in any other way, especiaily to receive 
an inscription or a decoration of any kind : as, 
the compartments of a coffered ceiling ; the small 
sculptured compartments of the portals of the 
cathedral of Amiens. See out under calendar. 

The ujuaro will make you ready for all manner of com- 
partm*nt$, baiut, pedoatals, and biiildliiK*. 

Peaehaiii, Cumploat Ocntleman. 

There are *ome mezcu-rclievo* a* big a* the life, the 
■torle U of y< Uuattiun Mod*, cml)lums, eom}inrttio!Htii, Ito, 
JSvelyH, Diary, Jan. 8, 1060. 

Almut twenty feet from the gi'ound, tiierc i« a cumparl- 
menf cut on thu pillar whluh teem* to have iieen intended 
for an Inaorlptlon, but there U no glgn of any letter*. 

Pueocke, Deacriptlon of the Eait, II. 107. 

3. Specifically, in her., any partition or division 
of the field.— Compartment oeUlng. Hco aiUinf/-— 
Compartment tiles, in arch., tile* of (Ilfferent color* *o 
arranged a* hiforin compartment*. • ’ Water-tight com- 
partment, a dlvialon of a ship'* hull, or otlieraubu<|ueou* 
atructuru, »u shut otf from other parte that water admit- 
ted to these part* cannot enter It from them. See bulk. 
head. 

oompartnert (kom-pkrt'n^r), n. [< com- + part- 
ner. Cf. copartner and comparCt.] A sharer; 
a copartner. Bp. Pearson, 

Neither could ho beleeue that the French King, being 
hi* . . . swonie Compartntr In that voyage, would vttor 
any such worde*. Itakluj/ts II. SH. 

oompartnershlpt (kom-pttrt'nOr-ship), n. [< 
compurtner -f -ship.] Copartnership. 

tly wife’s emnparlfierthip. Pont, Perkin Warbeck, Iv. 3. 

OOmpaBant (kom'pa-zant), n. A corruption of 
corposant. 

compass (kum'pmi), n. [Early mod. E. also 
cumpasse ; < ME." compas, cumpas, a circle, cir- 
cuit, limit, form, a mathematical instrument 
(also contrivance, cunning : see compass, v., 4), 
s= D. Dan. kompas = G. compass s= 8w. kom- 
pass, a mariners’ compass, (. OF. compas, F. 
compas = Pr. Hp. compas = Pg. compasso, com- 
poM SB It. compasso, ( ML. compassus, a circle, 
a oircuit, < L. com-, together, + paasns, a pace, 
step, later a pass, way, route : see pass, pace,] 
If. A circle. Chaucer. 

In myddes of that Chlrche 1* a Compas, In the whlche 
Joseph of Aramathle ley de the Body of oure Lord, whnn he 
had token him down of the Croy* : and there he wassched 
the Wounde* of oure Lord ; and that ComjMs, neye men, 
is the myddes of the World, ' MamlevilU, I'ravelg, p. 79. 
Specifically— 2f. The circle of the earth. 

All roundn the compas though man bo sekyng, 

In all the worlde so noble king Is noght 
Aa the kyng of Fraunce, certes, to lie thought. 

Ilotn. ql Partenay (E. E. T. S.), 1, 6370. 
8. A passing round or in a circle ; a circular 
course ; a oircuit ; round ; circumference. 

Men gon be the See Dccean, bo many Ties, nnhi an Ylo 
that Is dept Nacumera ; that is a gret YIe and goo<l and 
fayr : and It la In kompas aboute more than a lOun Myle. 

HandsvUU, Travels, p. 196. 

Time is come round. 

And where I did begin, there shall I end ; 

My life I* run Ids compass. Shak., .1. C., v. 8. 

Taking leave of Oadenham, where we had ben long and 
nobly entertain'd, we went a eonipass Into Leicestershire. 

Evtlyn, Diary, July 31, 1664. 

4. Range or extent within limits ; henoe, limit 
or boundary; limits. 

O Juliet, I already know thy grief ; 

It •train* me pa*t the compass of my wit*. 

Shak., K. and J., Iv. 1. 
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And in that compass all the world contain*. 

Drydsn, tr. of Virgil'* a«orgio*, IL 
In the compass of three little word*. 

Tennyson, Oardoner * Daughter. 
6. In music, the total range or number of tones 
which a given voice or instrument is capable 
of produelng. The compaia of a tingle voice ii utually 
from two to three octave*. Tho effective compaas of a 


tern.— 10. In archery, elevation of the arrow 
in shooting. 


Amplitude OOmpaSB. See amplitude . — Aslmutb oom- 
pass. Bee on'mutA.— Boat-oompass. a tmall compa** 
for uac In boat*.— Bow-OompasSM, the name given to 
•everal inatrument* for meaturlng dUtancea, deaorlbing 
arc*, etc., having the two leg* united at the top by a bow 
r aprtng *o a* to tend to move apart, the diatanoe be* 
ween tho leg* being adjusted by means of a screw and 




tween t... —5. — , . 

nut.— Bullet-compasses, compasses having a sphere at 
the end o^one leg, which cr“ *" “ ' 


g a sphere 

a hole ; ctuh-c( 
ipparatus for t 
i compass-card painted c 


fng hearings, conststiug of a — 

wood or canvas or engraved on metal, and sometimes 
furnished with an alld^e or sight-vanes. Thu point of 
the compass toward which the slitp heads being adjusted 


Sva.’P' 



mixed chorus It about three octaves and two tones (1) ; but 
exceptional singers extend this about an octave up and 
down. Thu uunipass of the molern pianoforte is usually 
seven octaves and three tones (2). The compass of tho 
inoilem orchestra is about six ootaves (3). 

6f. Goutrivanoe; soheme; plotting; plan. 

Maugre Juno, Eneas, 

Fur al hlr sleight and hir compos, 

Acheved al liU aventure. 

Chaueer, House of Fame, 1. 462. 
7. An instrument used to indicate the mometio 
meridian, or the direction of objects wifli ref- 
erence to that meridian. The mariners’ or ship’s 
cuiutMus consist* of three part*, vlt., tho bowl, the cord. 
Slid the needle. The liowl, which contains the card and 
iiuedlu, Is usually a hemUpherioat hraas receptacle, lui- 
pendud by two uoncentiic hraas rings (called gimbals) in 
sniih a manner that the liowl Is kept in a horlxontal posi- 
tion, notwithstanding the motion of the ship. The circu- 


lar card Is divided into 32 equal parts by lines drawn from 
the center to the circumference, the points of Intersection 
with tho (iircumference (or the radial lines, or rhumbs. 


themselve*) lieliig called the points of the compass. Tho 
Intervals liotweon the iiotnts are also divided Into halves 
and quarter*. The whole circumference 1* divided Into 
860 degrees; consequently, tlie angle between any two ad- 
joining points Is ir 16'. The four prliiet|>al divisions (di- 
viding the elruumference into four equal parts) are called 
the cardinal points, viz,, north, east, south, and west. The 
names of the others are compounded of these ; and if the di- 
rection or iicaring referred to lies lictween any twi^iints, 
quarter or half points are mlded, a* N. B. by K. J ; or it 


ipressed In d 







or CompaM-card. 


ofwfc there 
to the liuttum of 
the card, consist 
either of laminio 
or layer* of hard- 
ened steel or of 
bundles of steel 
wire. In tlio con- 
ter of the can! 1* 
a conical socket 
IMlsed oil an up- 
right pill fixed in 
the bottom of the 
bowl, so that the ' 
card hanging on 
the pin turns 
freely round It* 
center. On ship- 
iKiard the com- 
pass Is so fixed 
that* black mark, 
called tho lub- 
ber’s line, coin- 
cides with an Imaginary Hue parallel to the keel of the 
ship, and the point of tlic compass-card which is directly 
^Inst this line indicates the direction of the ship’s head. 
iBe Indication Is, however, subject to a certain modifica- 
tion, owing to the variation of the magnetic meridian (see 
variation) and the deviation of the needle caused by the 
Iron til the ship (see deviation qf the compass, under de- 
viation). Tlie regulation compass in tho United States 
navy, and tho one also used on many mail-steamers. Is 
known as Ritchie’s liquid compass. In which the cord is a 
skeleton, and the bowl, having a glass top, after being 
ailed with a Hnid composed of aliout one uiird alcohm 
and two thirds water, 1* hermetically scaled. 

Onr Course by Stars above we cannot know, 
Without the Compass too below. 

Cowley, Reason, st. 5. 

8. A mathematical instrument for describing 
oiroles, or for measuring figures, distauoes be- 
tween two points, etc.: commonly in the plural. 

' Compasses consist of two pointed len, movable on a Joint 
or pivot, and are usually so made that the points can be 
detaclied for the Insertion of a pen- or pencil -holder, an 
extension of the leg, etc. Also calleil diviiier*. (Bee bow- 
emnpasscc, below.) 

In hi* hand 

He took the golden compasses, prepared 
In Ood’s eternal atore, to circumscribe 
This universe, and all created thing*. 

MUtan, K L., vU. 226. 

9. In Bool., the radius of the dentary apparatus 
of a sea-urohin. See radius, and out un^r Um- 


— e range of a voice or of an instru- 

meM which goes beyond the ordinary limit.— Fly Of the 
martners’ compass. See fly.— Hair-compasses, com- 
passes having a spring attached to the upper part of the 
inside of one of the legs, and pressing emtwanl against 
the lower part of the other, thus constantly tending to 


dress on 1>11C luce UI « u.tuBbuiic . — Bnysos b uuuivcubbvb. 
a draftsman’s pocket-compassos, having a point and pencil 
pivoted to one leg, and a point and drawing-pen to the 
other. The legs are Jointed so that the working ends 
can be folded inward when not In use.— Oval COmpaSB, 
a compass for describing ovals; an ellipsograph.— Pair 
Of compasses. Bame as compass, 8.— Proportional 
compasssB. bcc proportional.- Standard compass. 
In a ship, a compass, generally the one used as the azi- 
muth compass, to which others arc referred to ascertain 
their errors, and by which the ship is navigated.— Stacr- 
Ing-compass, a compass situated in front of the steer- 
Ing-wheeC by which the helmsman Is guided.— The trine 
COmpaast, probably, the equinoctial clrele and two co- 
lures, or by synecdoche the universe : Imt the Trinity, 
acconling to 'ryrwhltt; the threefold world, containing 
earth, sea, and lieaven, according to Skeat. 

llic Eternal Love and Pees, 

That of the tryne compas lord and gyde Is, 

Whom erthe and see and licveii, out of relees, 

Ay herlen. Chaucer, Second Nun’s Tale, 1. 46, 

To box the compass. Bee ftoi’J, To fetch a com- 
paas, to make a cfruuli or detour. 

T.«ndlng at Byracuse, wo tarried there three days. And 
fromtlicncc v/o fetched a compass, and came to llhugium. 

Acts xxvlll. 12, 18. 

To keep compass, (o) In archery, to observe a due ele- 
vation of the arrow in shooting. 

She’ll keep a surer compass ; 1 have too strong a confl- 
dence to mistrust her. 

Ford and liekker, Witch of Edmoutou, 11. 2. 
(6) 'I'o keep within bounds. Hares. 

Borne pressed the iii 

to her, undertaking K , , 

King .lames, Apothegms, 1669. 
Wangnlar compasses. See fr«»»i/7Mfor.— Within 00m- 
XMMSl, within bounds. 

1 speak much within compass; fur the Savannahs would 
at present feed KMO Head of Uattlc besides Ooats. 

Dampier, Voyages, I. 88. 

compass (kum'pas), V. t. [Early mod. E. also 
cumpasse; < ME. compassen, cumpassen, go 
around, make a circuit, draw a circle, contrive, 
intend, < OF. compaeser, F. compasser =s Pr. 
Pg. compaasar =s Hp. cmipasar = It. compas- 
sare; from the noun: see compass, »(.] 1. To 

stretch round ; extend about bo as to embrace ; 
inclose ; encircle ; environ ; surround. 

with favour wilt thou compass him as with a shield. 

I*s. V. 12. 

Now, all the blessings 
Of a glad father compass thee about I 

Shak., Tempest, v. 1. 

This parlor was lined with oak ; flue, dark, glossy panels 
compassed the wall* gloomily and grandly. 

Charlotte Bronte, Shirley, xl. 

Compass'd by the Inviolate sea. 

Tennyson, To the Queen. 

2. To go about or round; make the circuit of. 


And tl 

If I ca- , , 

It not, to compass her 1 


8. To obtain ; attain to ; procure ; gam ; bring 
within one’s power; accomplish. 

'•eld. 

light: . . . 

. 11 : 

skill. 

Shak., T. G. of V., 11. 4. 

Earl Richard having given Infinitely to compass his Ad- 
vancement, looked to help himself again hy the Place. 

Baker, Cluonlcles, p. 86. 

The man who strives to bring in a future state of things 
which 1* *tlU *0 distant that none but himself see* it to be 
future, will certainly not compass hts object. 

B. A. Freeman, AmCr. LeoU., p. 221. 
4. To purpose; intend; ima^ne; plot; con- 
trive. [Oosolete except as a legal term.] 

And lomme to dyuyne and dyuyde, numhree to kenne, 

- - . . * jloomti 

« (C), x 
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tiTe oBiryinK #uoh deiign' to effect ’ 

5t. To canvass; reflect upon; ponder. 


S. T. 8.), 1. 10116. 
6. To bond in the form of a circle or curve; 
make circular or curved: as, to compass timber 
for a ship. [Obsolete except in carpentry.] 

To be eomptustd, like a good bilbo, in the circumference 
of a peck. Shak., M. W. of W., ilL 6. 

uSyn. 8. To achieve, bring about, effect, secure, 
compass (kum'pas), (MV. [Short for tn (or to) 
a (or the) compass: see compass, n.] 1. In a 

oojnDpass or curve ; in archery, at an elevation. 

They were fastened on the rigid shoulder, and fell com- 
pass down the back In gracious foids. 

B. Jotwm, Masque of Hymen. 

Shoot not so much eompasi; be brief, and answer me. 

Shirity, Oratefui Servant, v. 1. 

Their arrows were all shot eompau, so as our men, 
standing single, could easily see and avoid tliem. 

WitUhrop, Hist Mew England, I. 286. 
2t. To the limit. 

I haue now lyued eompatte, for Adams olde Apron must 
make Sue a new Hlrtle. 

Lt/lp, Buphues and his England, p. 323. 

compassable (kum'pas-t^bl), o. [< compass + 
-able.'] Capable of being compassed, 
compass-board (kum'pas-bord), n. An upright 
board through which the neck-twines pass in 
certain forms of looms ; a hole-board, 
compass-bowl (kum'p^s-bdl), n. Same as com- 
pass-box. 

compass-box (ktim'pas-boks), n. The glass- 
covered box containiim the compass-needle and 
-card. See compass, 7. 

compass-brick (kum'pas-brik), n. A brick 
having a curved face, used in the lining of 
wells and in other curved surfaces, 
compass-card (kum'pas-kkrd), n. The circular 
card belonging to a compass. See compass, 7. 
compass-dul ^um'pM-di'al), n. A small sun- 
dial fitted into a box to bo carried in the pock- 
et, and so arranged that the gnomon of the 
dial may be adjusted to the mendian by means 
of an attached compass-needle, 
compassed (kum'past), p. a, [Pp. of compass, 
v.l 1. Surrounded. — dJ. Obtained; accom- 
plished; secured. 

The weary yeare hla race now having run, 

Tlie new begins hla eompoit courae anew. 

Spenser, Sonnet*, Ixii. 

Sf. Bound; arched. 

Two fairer lieuBta might not elaewliere be found. 
Although the mmpaet world wore souglit around. 

Spenter, Uulne* of Time. 

Tim compaiied window. Shak., T. and C., i. 2. 

The tomb* are not longer 

eluded bodiet, each of one itone 
feet, and compaet above. Sandyt, Travaile*, p. 20. 

compass-headed (kum'paa-hed‘'ed), o. In 
arch,, circular: as, “a compass-headed arch,” 
Weak. 

compassing (kom'p^s-ing), p. a. [Ppr. of com- 
pass, ®.]In ship-building, meurvated, curved, 
or bent: as, compassing timbers. See compass, 

V. t., 6. 

compassion (kom-pash'on), n. [< ME. compas- 
sion, < OP. compassion',' F. compassion = Pr. 
cornpassio = Sp. compasion s= It. compassione, 
< LL. compassio{n-), sympathy, < compati (ML. 
*eompatire, > It. compatire = Pr. F. compatir), 
pp. compassus, suffer together with, < L. com-, 
together, + pati, suffer: see passion.] Liter- 
ally, a suffering with another; hence, a feel- 
ing of sorrow or pity excited by the sufferings 
or misfortunes of another; sympathy; com- 
miseration; pity. 

He, being lull of oompairiim, forgave their iniquity. ^ 

Hit majeaty hath had more eompattion of other men's 

... 1.1— .u-j, j,jj coder*. 

BaUigh, Hlat. World, Prof., p. 19. 


0 heaven* I oan you hear a good man groan, rmnnaSS Slgnal (kum'pM-sig'nal), ». A Signal 

And not relent, or not eompa^i hto? denotiiig a mint of the compass, 

» V V,. Y SA«*., Tit. And., iv. 1. (kum' pfs-tim'bto), n. In 

To whom ehall 1 my case complain, 

That may eompassion my impatient grief ‘f carp., curved or crookea ron - 

PemhroS* (Arber* Eiig. Qarner, 1. 280 ). COmpaSS-WlndOW (kum ' pftS-Win ' dO), n. in 
Never arc the Imman prerogative* so nobly displayed a* arch., a bow-window pP Oriel the plan Of Which 
when eovipoMioniitg the wicked and weak. iS a segment of a circle. 

Aleott, Table-Talk, p. 168. compast. An obsolete or occasional preterit 
comp^ionable (kom-pash'gn-a-bl), a. [< com- ana past participle of comnoss. 
passion + -able.] Deserving of pity ; pitiable, oompatermtjft (kom-p|-ter'ni-ti), n. [ae F. 
[Rare.] compatemik s= Sp. compatemiaad as Pg. comjjo- 

Ue is for some time a raving maniac, and then fall* into temidade, (, ML. eompatemita(U)8, < compater, 
a state of gay and compasHoiuMe imbecility. Crabbe. ^ godfather, < L. com-, with, + vatcr as E, fO- 
compassionaryt (kom-pash'on-Mi), o. Com- ther : BOO com- and paternity, ana ot commere.] 
passionate. Cotmave. The relation of a godfather, 

compassionate (Kom-pash'on-ftt). a. and n. Oossipred or compatsruitv, by the canon law, 1* a spin- 
[< compassion -h -afcL Cf. affectwnate, pas- tual aflmlty. Sir J. Davies, State ot Ireland. 

sionate, etc.] I. a, 1. Characterized by com- compatibility (kom-pat-i-bil'i-ti), n. [< com- 
passion; full of compassion or pity; easily pattbk (see -biliiu)-, = F. compatibUik, etc.] 
moved to sympathy by the sufferings, wants, quality of being compatible, (a) ConsU- 

or infirmities of others. tenoy ; we capacity of coexisting with sometliing el»e. 

Tliere never wo* any heart truly great and generous that The compatibility and concurrence of such properties in 
was not aI«o tender and e<mi]wi«^naie. 5outA, Sermons, one thing. Harroti), Works, 11. lx. 

2t. Calling for or calculated to excite compas- (b) Suitableness ; congeniality ; as, a compatibility ot tern- 
Sion; pitiable; pitiful. par*. aIm) sometime* compptfWen***. 

Your Isso is tniy a compassionate one. Compatible (kom-pat'l-bl), «. [< F. 

iMmin, EnglUh Merchant, v. 1 . = 8p. compaUbk = Pg. compaHvel^ It, compo- 

Besides its ordinary signlOcatlon, eompassumate . . . W6<te, compatible, conourrable, < sSLi.^COmpittk 
(is] used to mean "ot a nature U 


df. Complaining. [Bare.] 

Wor. What U thy sentence, then, but speed 

Whlcti robs my tongue from breathing native breath 1 
K. Hick. It {KM>tB thee not to l*e emnvassiotutte. 

After our sentence plaining comes too late, 

Shak., Rich. II., 1. 3. 


to move pity." Ulis (in compaUbik benefidum, a benefice wnich 

K HM, Mod. Eng., p. 221. could be held together mth another one), < LL. 

compati, suffer with: see compassion, «.] 1. 

shiest death, Capable of coexisting or being found together 
in the same subject; consistent ; reconcilable : 
now followed by toith, formerly sometimes by 


to. 


n intellectual nature. Sir M. Uale, Urig. o 
Let us not . . . requiro ... a union of ezcellenoie* nut 
quite cotnpatible tHtn each other. 


government to the widows. Cuiiuran, aim imior ipueiucu 
relative* of deceased British naval and military officers 
left in necessitous circumstances, affyn. 1. Tender, mer- 
clfuL soft, bidulgent, khid, element, gracious. 

H.t n. One who compassionates, pities, o 
commiserates. W. Watson. 
compassionate (kom-pash'gn-ftt), v. t . ; pret. 

and pp. compassionated, ppr, compassionating. _ , , , 

r< compassion + -ate'^.] To have oompassion 2. Capable of existing together In harmony; 
for; pity; commiserate. vi„. . 


SirJ. Beynolds, Dl*., xlv. 
The maintenance of an essentially religions attitude of 
mind it comjmtihte with absolute fivedom of speculation 
on all subjects, whether setenttfle or metaphysioaL 

J. Piske, Evolutionist, p. 274. 


suitable ; agreeable ; congenial ; congruous. 


every otlier m 


A the possession of like liberty by 
//. Spencer, Social Statics, p. M. 
oSyn. Consistent (with), accordant (with), oougruuiu 

,, >ltn), congenial (toX In keeping (with), tor comparl- 

with’ compassion; son, see tt^omiDofiWe 

* ’ nnYYinaAHilwYtacia ^1rnm.na.f 'i.Vil.Tioa). M Hirnoft 


Compassionate the num’rou* woes 
I dare not e'en to thee disclose, 

Cowper, Secrets of Divine Love (trnns.). 

compassionately (kom-pash'on-at-li), adv. In , . . „ 

a compuHsiouate manner; with’ compassion; son, see ttwompofiL. . . 

mercifully. compatibljsness (kgm-pat'i-bl-nes), 

compassionatoness (kom-pash'on-fit-nes), n. compaHbility. * 

The quality of being compassionate. compatibly (kom-pat i;bli), adv. In a compat- 

compassionativet (^om-pash'on-Hiv), «. [< ible manner ; fitly ; suitably; consistently. 
compassionate, v., + -*w.] Same as compas- COmpatientt (kom-pa shentL «. [< ME. co»- 
sionate. pacient = It. compaatente, < LL. compaUen{t-)s, 

pp. of compati, simer with: see compassion, n.] 


sionate. 

Nor would heo Itave permitted his compassionative na- 
ture to imagine, etc. 

sir K. Digby, Obs. on Religlo Medici, p. 12. 

compassless (kum'pw-los), a. [< compass -f 
-less.] Having no compass ; wanting guidance. 

[Rare.] 

compassmentt. n. [< ME. compassement, also = R7U* jT^e op* v.^^***^ ovm* 

compacement, \ OF. compassement, i compasser, patrioto = It. compatriota, compatriotta, < ML. 
compass : see compass, t>.] Contrivance; pur- compatriota, compatriotus (also compatrianns, 
pose ; design ; a carrying into execution ; ac- compatriensk), < L. com-, together, 4 - LL. pa- 
oomplishment. Chaucer. triota, a countryman: see patriot. Cf. copa- 

M«n may well proven be experience and sotyleconiposm!- triot.] I. n. An inhabitant of the same COUU- 
ment of Wytt, that xlf a roan fond passages be Scliippes, try vrith another; a fellow-countryman, 
that wolde go to sorchen the World, mou myghte to be 

Schlppe alle aboute the World, and aiwveii and benethen. Tlie shipwrecked goods Iwth of stranTOW and our own 

Mandeville, Travels, p. 180. compatriots. Bp. Hall, Case* of Conscience, L 4. 

uetized needle of a compass. See compass, 7. on his brotliers, nephews, kindred, relative*, compatriots, 

were accumulated grants, beneflee*, promotion*. 

Miltnan, Utin Ohrlitiaiiity, xil. 9. 
n. o. 1 . Of the same country. [Bare.] 

To my compatriot youth 
1 point the high example ot thy gon*. 

Akensias, Pleasures of Imagination, I. 


Buffering together. 

Be ye compaeient. Wycli/, 1 Pet. ill. 8 (Oxf.X 

The same eompalient and commorient fates. 

Sir V. Buck, Hist. Rich. III. 

compatriot (kom-pa'tri-qt), n. and a. [< F. eom- 
patriote = Sp. Pg. compatriota, Sp. (obs.) c 


compass-plane (kum'pM-plfin). n. A carpen- 
ters’ plane similar to a smoothing-plane, but 
having its under surface convex. It is used to 
form a concave surface, 
compass-plant (kum' pas-plant), n. 1. A tall, 
coarse composite plant, Silphium laoiniatum, 
common upon the western prairies of North 2. Animated by love of a common country; 


Moved with compassion ot ni 


f my country’s wrack. 
Ska*., 1 Hen. VI., tU. 1. 
gwice used in the plural in the authorized version of the 


Amenoa. it has large divided leaves, which stand vl. 
tically ; the radical ones, especially, are disposed to place 
their edges north and south, whence the name. The two 
side* of the leaves are found to be nearly the same in 

structure and equally fumUhed with stomata. Also called .... . . . . 

rosi^wesd^ compatriotism (kom-pa'tn-qt-izm), n. [< com- 

■ ■ ” ■ lof patriot + -ism; aa F. < ' ' 


united in patriotism ; patriotic. [Bare.] 

She [Britain] rears to freedom an undaunted race, 
Compatriot, zealous, hospitable, kind. 

Thomson, Liberty, v. 


2. The Laetuca soariola, a European species o 
lettuce, similarly obaraoterized. 


^ , compatriotisme.] The 

state of being a compatriot or fellow-country- 


versloD] every man 
-Byn. Commiseration, Sympathy, i 
. — fellow-ft 


Zeeb. vll. 9.] 
e pffpX kind- 


nesa, tendemesa, clemency, fellow-feelii^ 
00SapaSBio& (kpm-pash'gn), v. t. [< compassion, 
sBF.oomjposrioner, etc.] To compassionate; 
; oommuerate. [Obsolete or archaic.] 


1 OOmpaBB-roof (Imm'pas-rOf), n. A gable-roof man. Quarterly Itev. 

constructed in such a way that a tie from the compear (kom-pfir'), v. i. [Also compeer: as 
foot of each rafter meets the opposite rafter at It. eomparire as (with term. ult. < L. -escere) F. 
a considerable distance above Its foot. comparattre = Pr. compareisser as Sp. Pg. com- 

omnpaBB-Ba'W (kum'p^-sfi), n. A saw with a jmrecer, appear before a judge, < L. comparere, 
narrow blade, used to out In a circle of moder- conparere, appear, < com-, together, -I- parere, 
ate radius. appear: see ajipear.] To appear; in8cote {aw, 



to present one’s self in a oonrt in person or 
by oonnsel. [Obsolete except in legA use.] 
Two olden, being called and eom^rtd, actoiowledged 
the tMtlmonlal was falae and forged. 

Quoted In JV. and Q., 7th ter., IV. 126. 

oompearanoe (koni<p€r'^s), n. [< compear 
+ -ance; after OF. eomparenee, comparanoe, < 
ML. eomparenUa, compearance. Of. appear- 
ance.'} Appearance; in Scots law, the appear- 
anoe made for a defender by himself or oy his 
counsel in an action. [Obsolete except in legal 
use.]— Dietof oompearanoe. See diets. 

COmjpearer (kom>per' dr), n. One who appears ; 
in Soota law, an interlocutor by which one /who 
oonoeives that he has an interest in an aotioi 
although not called as a party to it, is permittc . 
to compear and sist himself as party to it. [Ob- 
solete except in legal use.] 

OOmpaer^ (kom-pSr'), «. [< me. compeer, com- 
pere, comper, eumper, < OF. *oomper, F. cotnpair 
m Pr. compar, < L. oompar, conpar, equal, an 
en^ a oompanion, < com-, with, + par, equal, 
> OF. per, pair, > E. j/eer^ and pair, q. v. Of. 
eomparei.J One who is the peer of another; 
one who has equal rank or standing in any re- 
spect: an fl- ' “ 

associate. 

with 

Of llounotrsle, hi* frend ^ . . 

CiMueer, Gen. Prol. to C. T., 1. 670. 
He lo grette [greeted] site 

le knew to ourt«— *■ '-* 

WUUam of JPalerru 
And him thu* answer’d toon hi* bold compeer. 

1.127. 

HI* [Landor’i] dramatic eompeere can almost be num- 
bered on the Anger* of one hand. 

Stedman, Vlct Poet*, p. *7. 

.] To 


We are that bold and adventurous piece of nature, whleh 
he that studies wisely leani* In a compendium, what 
others labour at In a divided piece and endless volume. 

Sir T. »o«ne, Eellglo Medici, i 16. 


"Byn. See aeeoeiate, .. 

COmpeBr^t (kom-pSr'), V. t. [< eompeeri, n.; 
equal; match; be equal with. 

In my rights, 

By me Invested, he eompeere the best 

Shak., Lear, v. A 

OOmpMr^, V. i. See compear. 

OOmpsl (kgm-pel')> v. f. ; pret. and pp. conmelled, 
ppr. comjmlUng. [< ME. compellm, < OF. coiw- 
jpeUir s= Pr. Pg. compellir = Bp. eompelir, com- 
peler, < L. compellere, conpellere, compel, urge, 
drive together, < com-, together, + pellwe, pp. 
pulana, drive : see peU^,pulee^. Hence compul- 
eiom compulsory, etc. Cf. expel, impel, repel.} 

1. To drive or urge with force or inesistibly: 
constrain: oblige; coerce, by either physical 
or moral force : as, circumstances compel us to 
practise economy. 

Uu out Into the highways and hedges, and compel them 
to come in, tlmt my house may be Ailed. Luke xlv. 28. 

1 am almost of opluion that we should force you to ac- 
cept the command, os sometimes the Prwtorian bands 
have compelled their captain* to receive the empire. 

Dryden, Ded, of Ksc. on Dram. Poesy. 

2. To subject; force to submit; subdue. 

1 compel all creatures to my will. Tennyeon, Qeralpt. 
Nothing can rightly ccmpd a simple and brave man to 
a vulgar sadness. Thoreau, Walden, p. 142. 

8. To tako by force or violence; wrest; extort. 
[Bare.] 

The subjects’ grief 

Comes through commissions, which compel from each 
’The staUi part of his substanoe. Shak. , Hen. VIII. , 1. 2. 
Ula words and actions are his own and honour’s. 

Not bought, nor eompell'd from him. 

Fletcher, Double Marriage, 111. 8. 
4. To drive together; unite by force ; gather in 
a crowd or company; herd. [A Latimsm, and 
rare.] 

Wyld beastes in yron yoke* he would eompell. 

r. Q., l. vl. 28. 


Speneer, F. 4 


(Now ft 


, .e troop eotnpell’d.) 

Dryden, Pal. and Arc., 111. 720. 
6. To overpower; overcome; control. [Bare.] 
But easy sleep their weary Umba compelled. Dryden. 

compellable (kqm - pel ' a -bl), a. [< compel + 
-able.} Capable of being or liable to be com- 
pelled or oonstrainod. 


eompellably (kom-pel'^bli), adv. By compul- 
sion. Todd. 

compellatioil (kom-pe-l&'shqn), n. [< L. com- 
peliaHoin-), < compelldre, conpell&re, pp. eom- 
nellatus, eonpellatua, accost, aadiess, reproaoh, 
freq. of compellSre. eonpellSre, urge : see compel.} 
A distinguishing form of adaress or salutation ; 
a characteristio appellation or denomination. 

That name and eompeUotion of little Sock doth not com- 
fort, but dejsot my devotion. 

Sir T. Bromte, Baliglo Msdlol, 1. 68. 


To begin with me— he glvM me thoeompeUation of the 
Author of a Oramatlck Essay. 

Dryden, Def. of Su. on Dram. Poesy. 

compellative (kom-pel'ft-tivL a. and n. [< L. 
as If "oompellativus, < eompellare, address: see 
compellation And -ive.} I. a. Denoting address : 
applied to grammatical forms: as, a eompella- 
nve case ; the oompellatiee use of a word. 

n. B. In gram., a name by which a person 
is addressed; a proper name, 
compellatory (kgm-pel'j^tf-ri). a. [< compel 
+ -atory.} Tending to compel; compulsory. 
[Bare.] 

Process eompeUatory. O. Cavendieh, Cardinal Wolsey. 
COmiieller (kqm-pel'er), n. One who compels 
or constrains. 

compellingly (kgm-pel'ing-li), adv. In a oom- 
pelfing or constraining manner; compulsorily. 

She most declare It to be so : that is, probably, obscurely, 
peradventure, but not evidently, eompellitwly, necessarily. 

Jer. Taylor, Beal Presence, 11. 1 6. 
COmpend (kom'pend), fi. [< ML. compendium : 
see compendium.} Same as compendium. 

’The ship, In Its latest complete eQnipment, is an abridg- 
ment and eompend ot a nation's arn. 

Fmereon, Civilization. 

OOmpeaLdiarloOBf (kqm-pen-di-a'ri-us), a. [< 
L. oompendiarius, short, < compendium, a short 
way: ncc compendium.} Short; compendious. 
Bailey. 

compendiatef (kgm-pen'dl-4t), v. t. [< LL. 
compendiatua, pp. of eompendiare, abbreviate 
(condense), \ D. oompenaium, that which is 
weighed together: see compendium.} To sum 
up or ooUeot together; comprehend. 

That which . . . comesndiafsth all blessing— peace upon 
Israel. Sp. King, Vltl* Palatina (ed. 1614), p. 2. 

compendlOBityt (kgm-pen-di-os'i-ti), n. [< ML. 
eompendiosita(t-)s, < L. compenaioaus, oompeu- 
dlons: see compendious.} Gompendiousness ; 
brevity; conciseness. Bailey. 
compeadione (kgm-pen'di-us), a. [as F. com- 
pendioux = 8p. Fg. It. eompendioso, < L. com- 
pendiosus, short, abridged, < compendium, a 
short way: see compendium.} 1. Containing 
the substanoe or general principles of a subject 
in a narrow compass; snort; abridged; con- 
cise: as, a compendious system of chemistry; 
a compendious ^mmar. 

On osy wyse latte thy Resone be sayde 
In worde* gentyile and also oompendioue. 

Babeee Book (E. E. T. 8.), p. 8. 
1 the oration ot a man having 
mdioue, aententlous, and de- 
. Elyot, The Ouvoruour, 11. 2. 

2t. Narrow; limited. [Bare.] 

Thlea men, in mattera ot Diulnitle, oponlie pretend a 
great knowledge, and hane priuately to them seines a 
verie eo?npendu>ue vuderstanding ot all. 

Aecham, The Scholeinuter, p. 82. 
3t. Short ; direct ; not oirooitous. 

Wherein Mr. Vallence after a wonderesly oompendioue. 
facile, prompts, and redy ware, nott wltboute painfull 
delegence and laborious iudustria, doth enstruote them. 

Quoted in BabeeeBook (E. E. T. 8.), p. xxl. 

I think the most eompendiout cure, fur some of them at 
least, had been in Bedlam. Burton, Anat. of Mel., p. 631. 
»8jm. 1., Sueoinet, Summary, etc. See oonciie. 
COmpendioUB^ (kgm-pen'di-us-li), adv. In a 
compendious or te^, brief manner ;* summa- 
rily ; in brief ; in epitome. 

Brief, boy, brief t 

Discourse the service of each several table 

Compendiouely. Beau, and Fl.,Vf uman-Hater, 1. 2. 

The state or condition of matter before the world was 
a-maklng is compendiouely expressed by the word chaos. 

Bentley. 

CompendioXUnieBe (kgm-pen'di-us-nes), n. The 
state or quality of bemg compendious ; oonoise- 
uess ; brevity ; terseness; oomprehenslon within 
a narrow compass. 

The Inviting easiness and oompendioueneu ot this asser- 
tion. Bentley, Sermons, lx. 

compendinin (kpm-pen'di-um), n. [= F. com- 
pendium =s Sp. Fg. It. compmdio, ( ML. com- 
pendium, an abridgment, m L. a short way, 
a short out, lit. a smariag, saving, that which is 
weighed together, ( oompsndere, weigh together, 
balance, < com-, together, + pendere, weigh: see 
pendent. Ct. eompensate.} A brief oomwation 
or composition containing the principal heads 
of a lai^er work or system, or the general prin- 
ciples or leading points of a subjeot ; an abridg- 
ment; a sommary; an epitome. Also eom- 


=BytL Epitome, Abitraet, etc. See abridgment. 

OOmpenBablet (kgm-pen's^bl), a. [< eompense 
+ -able; sa F. Sp. eonmenmble, etc.] Capable 
of being compensated. Cotgrave. 

COX&penMte (Icqm-peu's&t or kom'pen-sat), v.; 
pret. and pp. compensated, ppr. compensating. 
[< L. compensatus, eonpensama, pp. of compen- 
aare, conpensare (whence ult. the earlier form 
eompense, q.v.), weigh together one thing against 
another, balance, make good, later also shorten, 
spare, < com-, together, + pensare, weigh, > ult. 
E. poise, q. v. Cf. compendium.} I. trans. 1. 
To give a substitute of equal value to ; give an 
equivalent to ; recompense : as, to compensate a 
If^rer for his work or a merchant for ms losses. 

Nothing con compeneale n peoplo for the loss of what we 
may term civic Individuality. 

UladeUme, Might of Bight, p. 208. 

2. To make up for; oounterbalanoe ; make 
amends for. 

All the wealth and treasure* of the Indies can never 
eompeneate to a man the loss of his life. 

StUlingfieet, Sermons, I. xU. 

To eompeneate our brief term in tills world, It Is good 
to know as much as we can of It. 

Sir T. Broume, Christ. Mor., 111. 28. 

Up to a certain ^rlod, the dliiiinutio^n of the ^tlcal 


powers la far more than eompeneated by the Improvement 
of all the appliances and means of which those powe“ 
stand In iiuud. Macaulay, Dryde 


8. In meek., to construct so as to effect com- 
pensation for the results of variations of tem- 
perature. See compensation, 4. 

So long as the clocks themselves are no better than they 
are, It would undoubtedly be a waste of money to compen- 
sate the uenduluma 

Sir E. Beckett, Clocks and Watches, p, 180. 
»Syn. Hecompenee, Eemunerate, etc. (see iridemnify), re- 
ward. 

n. intrans. To supply or serve as an equiva- 
lent; make amends; atone: followed by /or.- 
as, what can compensate for the loss of honor t 

No apparatus of senators. Judges, and police can eom- 
peneate /or the want ot an internal governing sentiment. 

II. Spencer, Social Statics, p. 296. 

compensation (kom -pen -sa ' shon), n. [=: P, 
compensation sa Pr. compensaeio = Bp. compen- 
saoion sa Pg. rAmpensagao sa It. compensaeione, 
< L. compematioin-), < compensare, compensate : 
see compensate.} 1. The act of compensating; 
counte^alance : as, nature is based on a sys- 
tem of eompensations, — 2. That which is given 
or reoeived as an equivalent, as for serrices, 
debt, want, loss, or suffering; indemnity; rec- 
ompense; amends; requital. 

He that thinks to serve Ood by way of C( 

- ' d by doing ut] ’ 

n In that. In ... 

Donne, Sermons, v. 

Ho tthe Nabob] . , . made overturea to the chiefs ot the 

, ii . — '-restore the fa-- ‘ 

i ho had desp 
Macaulay, I 

8. That which supplies the place of something 
else, or makes good a deficiency;, or makes 
amends: as, the speed of the hare is a compen- 
sation for its want of any weapon of defense. 

HI* [Da 

trast. like that silken eompentatit 
the thorny stem ot the oaottw. 

Lovodl, Among roy Books, 2d ser., p. 46. 

4. In meek., means of creating a balance of 
forces; counteraction of opposing tendencies; 
adjustment for equilibrium, compensation of the 
contraction and expansion of metals through variations 
of temperature is elfected in the pendulums and balance- 
wheels of timepieces chiedy by a combination of metals 
of different expanaibillties, and in Iron beams, rails, etc., 
by allowance tor increase and dlmhmtlon of length ; of 
Inequalities In magnetic attraction, etc., by devices called 
compensator*. See compcneation-balanee, below, and com- 
penmtar. 

5. In the civil law, the extinguishment of a debt 
by a counter-claim which the debtor has against 
his creditor, thus effecting the simnltaneous ex- 
tin^shment of two obligations, or of one and 
part of another.— oompensatton-balaaee.-psodn- 

Inxn, a balance-wheel or a pendulum so constructed a* to 
counteract the effects of temperature, under which the In- 
strument would otherwise move slower wh«i wanner and 


jxpsnslbillties, so that changes o. 

temperature have the eB6ct of bending them one way or 
the other. They are used to produce perfect equality of 
motion In the balances of watches and ohronometer*.— 
Commonable Btgbti Oompwuatlon Aot, sa Bn^ttsh 
statutsof 1888 (46 and 46 Viet, 0.16), providing for thsap- 



compensanve (ksm-pen'sf-tiv), a. and n. [s 
P. empenaaUf m Pr. eompenaaHvo, < LL. oom- 
pentahims, < L. eompensatus, pp. of compen- 
sare, oornmnsate: see oompenaate.^ I. a. Mak- 
ing amends or oompensatfon. 

The oomi)0ntative Juatiae of the old dnuna. 

UaxlUt, Ut. of Reigu of ElUabeUi. 

n. »• That which compensates; compensa- 
tion. [Bare.] 

Thia U the lonr eomfMTMafiw. LanU>, To Bwton. 

COmpenBativenesS (kQm-pen's&-tiv-nes), n. 
Fitness or readiness to mue amends. Bailey. 

COTSpensator (kom'pen-sa-tgr), ». [= F. com- 
pensatevr ss 8p. Pg. eompensador sa It. compen- 
aatore, < NL. *eompenaator, < L. oompenaare, 
compensate : see compenaate.'] One who or that 
which compensates. 8pecl0cRUy-(a) A magnet or 

”£• 
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j m ^ comMtent, comm- ^ eomptutu to the ratification (of a treaty], 

ftnon, and competitor.} To seek or strive for ^ Autobiog., p. 4S. 

the same thiM as another; enter into oomne- 4 Rightfully or lawfully belonging: pertain- 
tition or nvaliy : vie : with /or before the thfug ^ by right ; permissible ; follow^iy to. 

sought and mm before the person or thing ^ ^ 

rivaled. 


That is the privilege of the infinite Author of thlnga, 
who never slumbers nor sleeps, but is not competent to 
The sages of antiquity will not dare to eompe(«ici(fitlie any finite being. Locke. 

nsplred authors. MUner. competent to the defendant to alle^ fraud in 

How It It that the United States^ formerly a maritime tho plaintiff. mackMicm. 

I??."" •if*.** Ho studied hta business by night and by day . . . untU 

ho had made a fine reputation : and then it wi — 
to him to rest. " • ■ 


uau profitably compete far the catrjdng of even its own 
exports? 2>. A. Welle, Merchant Marine, p. 46. 


local attraction 01 


le needle of a compass. Also called ^he task. 


ropuiauon : anu man » was annpemtt 
...... ....... R. D. Blackmore, Loma Doone, p. 74. 

COjnpOtfillCfi, C 0 nip 6 t 6 &CSr (kom'p^tens, -ten- Oompetent and omitted, in Seote law. said of pleas 
Si), M. [= F. compdtence =: 8p. Pg. competen- which might have heen mdutainod, but nave not been 
da = It. competema, < ML. competentia, compe- stated. •i&iL 1. Su^Iofent, etc. See adeguaU.— 3 . RUted, 
tence, fitness, in L. agreement, conjunction, < +»,« nnm 

competen(t-)a! ppr., bling fit, Competent: see ^ 


compensatory (kgm-pen's^t^-ri), a. [< I 
penaate + -ory; s= P. eompenaatoire. Cf. « 
penaator.} Serving to compensate or as com- 
pensation; making amends ; requiting. 

Tribute which is not penal nor eompeneatory. 

Jer. Taylor, Buie of Conscience, IIL 2. 

All the eompeneatory forces of air and water. 

Re Quineey, Herodotus. 
Compensatory damages, in law, damages estimated as 
an equivalent fur the Injury, in contradistinction to puni- 
tive or vindictive damages, awarded by way of punishment 
for wilful wrong. 

compenset (kqm-pens'), «• t. [< ME. compenaen, 

< OF. oompenseriiF. compenaer = Pr. compenaar, 
compeaaarss 8p. Pg. compenaar = It. compenaare, 

< L. compenaare, oonpensare,balanoe, make good, 
compensate : see compenaa te. ] To recompense ; 
compensate; counterbalance. 

The weight of tho quicksilver doth not compense the 
weight of a stone. Bacon, Mat. Hist. 

oompert, »• A Middle English form of com- 
peeri. 

comperaget, n. [< oomper + -age.} Gossiping; 
fanuliar friendship. Colea, 1717 . 
oomperendinatet, V. i. [< L. comperendinatua, 
pp. of comperendinare, cite a defendant to a new 
trial on the third following day or later, < com- 
perendinua (so. dice, day), the third following 
day: see comperendinoua.'i To delay. Bailey. 
comperendinoiut, a. [< L. comperendinua (sc. 
dice, day), the third following day, < com-, with, 
+ perendinua, of day after to-morrow, < peren- 
die, on the day after to-morrow, < *perum (= 
Oscan perum = Or. nipav s= 8kt. param, akin 
to per-, pre-, pro-, para-, peri-, q. v.), beyond, 
+ aiea, day: see dial.} Prolonged; deferred; 
postponed. Bailey. 


At present, we trust a man with making ounstitutlons 
on less proof of competence than we should demand before 
we gave him our shoe to patch. 

Lowell, Study Windows, p. 67. 
in danger of exaggerating the competence of 
ry. J. Ward, Shcyc. Brit., XX. 53, note. 


advanced catechumens, who had given in their 
names as applicants for baptism on the next 
stated occasion. Before this, while undergoing their 
preparatory prnliation, they were Called auditors or hear- 
ers (In latin audUntee, hearers, or rudee, unskilled ; in 
Greek, the aTfA«(rT«poi, or less perfect). 

ot cbpiusityptataliWi thesplioreot Mljonor 

judgment Within which one 18 competent. ^ ... j 

, a. . Some places require men eo«M«tsnUy endowed. ITofton. 

To master exhaiuttvely the English of our own time is . u 

beyond the compsfcncy of any one man. My friend Is now ... eompc/s^y rich. „ „ „ 

B. Hall, Mod. Eng., p. 67. Oolchunit/i, The Bee, No. 2. 

It is not my business, and does not lie within my com- COlUpStiblSt (kom-pet'i-bl), a. An improper 
Mtency, to say what the Hebrew text does, and what it form of compatible, 

Sues not, signify. UuaUy, Amer. Addresses, p. 16. with the grace of God so much as to 

3 . In tho law of evidence : (a) Legal capacity incline any man to do evil. Uammond, Fundamentals, 
or fitness to be heard in court, as distinguished competibleneSBt (kom-pet'i-bl-nes), n. An im- 
from credibility or sufficiency, because the proper form of compatmeneaa. 
question whether the evidenoo shall be heard competition (kom-pf-tish'on), n. [= F. com- 
is usually determined before considering its pSHtion = 8p. compeHcion = Pg. competig{h>,< 
weight. Thus, a witness may be competent, although LL. competitio(n-), an agreement, rivalry, < L. 
unworthy of belief ; evidence mai^comMtent, although compoterc, pp. competitua, compete: see com- 
not alone su^lent even if believed, (fej Wl right S', ge^ldng or endeavoring to 

or authonty; power or capacity to take cogni- ^^at another is endeavoring to gain at the 
zance of a cause : as, the^petenoy of a ju^ge . common contest o7^tri-^“ - ' " - 


r court to examine and deoiae. 

Elizabeth . . . Induced the parliament to .g . — 
enacting that whoever should deny the eompet 

, . , ... .. ....... 

. . deal 

traitor. Macaulay. 


signing sc 
I, to alte 


I, should suffer death a 


4 . Sufficiency; such a quantitv as is sufficient; 
ospooially, property, means of subsistence, or 
income suffToient to furnish the necessaries and 
conveniences of life, without superfluity. 

That which is a Competency tor one Man, is not en^uBn 
for anottior. Selden, Table-Talk, p. 88. 


And mutual 1< 


Tennyson, Enoch Arden. 


competent (kom'pS-tent), a. D. Dan. kom- 
petent = G. Sw. com^tont, < OF. cowjieto 


r striving for the 
same object ; strife for superiority ; rivalry : as, 
the competition of two candidates for an office. 
Formerly it was sometimes followed by k 
always hj for, before the thing sought. 

Competition to the crown there is none, nor can be. 

Bacon. 

There is no ootnpetition but far the second place. 

Dryden. 

The competition would be, not which should yield tl 


2 . A trial of skill proposed as a test of supe- 
riority or comparative fitness. — 3 . In Scota 
law, a contest which arises on bankruptcy be- 
of theuf r 


panage, eompaignage, company (cf . companage) : 
see company. Cf. comperaget Company. 

A thing I shall you declare truly, 

Ar I me departe fro your eompemage, 

To ende that all thereof haue memonr. 

Bom. cf Partenay (E. E. T. S.), L 8706. 

COmperBlont, n. [ME.: see comparison.} An 
obsolete form of comparison. Court of Love. 

OOmpBBOe (kom-pes')> v. t.; pret. and pp. com- 
peaced, ppr. eompesdng. [< L. oompeacere, fas- 
ten together, confine, curb, < eompea, conpea, a 
fetter, < com-, together, + pcs (pea-) a= E./oot.] 
To hold in cheek; restrain; curb. Carlyle. 

COmpBBtert, t. [A law term, < OF. compoater, 
compound, also prob. compost, < ML. compos- 
tare, compost: see compost, v. Prob. confused 


tween creditors claiming in virtue 

nnefjm f 1? spectivo securlties or diligences, -syn. 1 . Rivalry, 

^ Jipetenf, b. see smufoficn. ' 

competent = Pr. compemt = Bp. Pg. It. compe- competitive (kqm-pet'i-tiv), a. [< L. as if *com- 
fenfe, < L. coff»peM«-)«, m LL. as adj., corre- pef»«ew,< cwnpeHfus, pp. of coropetere, compete: 

"> competent, ^op. lyr. of gee compete.] Pertaining to or involving oom- 
sr, etc.), m sufficient, also petition ; characterized by or requiring oompe- 
compete.} 1 . Answering tition; competing. 

food and clothing; an army competent to the de- xhe educational abomlnaUon of desolation of the pres- 
fense of the kingdom. ent day is the stimulation of young people to work at nigh 

To kepe hlr feat in competent place be the alderman and pressure by incessant competitive examinations, 
malstres assigned. English Oilds (E. E. T. 8.), p. 446. Huxley, Tech. Education. 

His Indignation derives Itself out of a very competent Competitor (kom-pet'i-tqr), n. [=: F. Comp 4 H- 
injury. Shak., T. N., 111. 4. teur = 8p. Pg! competitor = It. competitore, < 

Haahoae<>mp<^faeumtborelnthebag L. competitor, a rival (in law, a plaintiff), < 

Tobuy the goods within ... « competerc, ^ competitua, compete: see com- 


B. Jonson, Alchemist, ill. 2. 


in a competent degree affect alL 


tends for and endeavors to obtain what another 


_ o) with pasture.} 

(land) : said of cattle. 

No other beasts ought to be put - 

those of the tenant^ the land to which It Is appendant 
or those which he takes to eompeetcr hls land. 

Argument in Bumeey v. Bowden, 1 Ventrls, 18. 

As if it had been said Levant and oouchant, for when 
they [oatUe] are appurtenant, they shall be intended to 
Flow, Manure, CompesUr, and Feed upon the Land. 

Odte, In Mora v. Webbe (1662X 2 Brownlow (and Golds- 
(borough), p. 286. 

compete (kqm-pfit')> v. i . ; pret. and pp. com- 
peted, ppr. competing, [ss 8p. Pg. eompmr s It. 
eompektre, compete (of. F. oompSter ss 8p. com- 
peter, have, a fair claim to), < L. eompetere, 
itrive after something in company with or to- 
gether (the lit. sense), tienally meet or come 


Sir T. Browne, Beligio Medici, U. 6. seeks at the same time, or claims what another 
2 . Having ability or capacity; properly qnali- olabns; a rival, 
fled ; as, a competent bookkeeper. 

As to the particular bounds or extent of it [the kingdom 
of Tonquinj, I cannot be a competent Judge, coming to it 
by Sea, and going up directly to Caebao. 

Dampier, Voyages, II. L 81. 

Let ns first consider bow competent we are for the offloe. 

Oovemment <f the Tongue. 

The atom or molecule which is competent to intercept 
the oaloriflo wares is, in the same degree, eompeteeU to 
generate them. Tyndail, Badiatlon, ( 14. 

8. In law, having legal capacity or qualifica- 
tion : as, a competent jndge or court ; a oompetent 
witness. In a Judge or court it implies i^ht or author- 
ity to hear and determine ; in a witness it implies a legal 

capacity to testify. See competence, 3. ^ 

Even before it Is clearly known whether the innovation COmpetltory (kqm-qjet 1 -t^-ri), a. [< L. c^pe^ 
be damagtabls or not, the Judge la eompMent to issue a (see competitor) + -ory.] — 


How furious and Impatient they l>e. 

And cannot brook competitors In love. 

.Hhak., Tit. And., li 1. 

Where kings were fair competitors tor honour, 
Thoushottldst have come up to him, there liave fought him. 

Fletcher (and atiother), Faliie One, 11. 1. 
8 t. One who competes with another in zeal for 
the same cause ; a zealous associate or confed- 
erate ; a comrade. 

Thou, ray brother, my competitor 
In top of all design, my mate in empire. 

Shede., A. and 0., v. L 
Every hour more competitors 

^ power grows st“ 

Shak., Rich. 1 


y.} Ao^ig or done in 



competitory 
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oompetition ; rival : as, a comiwHtory treatise. 
Faber. [Rare.] 

OOmpetitnss (kom-pet'i-tres), n. [< competitor 
+ -esa.'] A female oompetitor. 

COmpetftrizt (kom-pet'i-triks), n. [L., fern, of 
oompetitor: Bee 'compcHtor.^ Bame as eompeti- 
tresa. 

Queen Anne, now txiinu without eompetilriz for her 
title, thought hemolf »eom-e. Lord Uei^rt, Hen. VIII. 

eompilatloiX (kom-pi-ia'shon), n. [< P. com^ 
lotion = Pr. compilotio = Bp. compilaeion = Pg. 
compiUi^o E= It. compilazione, < L. eompila- 
tio(u~), a compilation, lit. a pillaging, plunder- 
ing, < annpilare, pp. compilaiua, snatmi together 
ana carry off, plunder: see compile.} 1. The 
act of bringing together ; a gathering or piling 
up; collection. 

There 1« In It a »mull vein filled with »par, probably eluco 
the time of the compilation of tho maae. 

Woodward, FomIIi. 

2. The gathering of materials for books, docu- 
ments, tables, etc., from existing sources ; the 
act of bringing together and adapting things 
said or written by different persons for tho ex- 
position of a subject. 

Nearly at the lame time [elxUi century], both In the 
Raetem Church under John the Kaiiter. and In the ex- 
treme West under tho Irlah and other tleltlc mlHaioimrleR, 
began tlie comjnlation at Ponltontlali. 

Stubbs, Medieval and Modem Hint., p. 2fl«. 

8. That which is compiled ; a book or treatise 
produoed by compiling. 

Among the ancient atory-bouka of thla character, a I.attn 
eompUation, entitled Ueata itomanoruin, acutna t<i have 
been the favourite. T. Warton, Ulat. Kng. Poetry. 


oompinfet (kom-pinj'), v. t. [< L. eompinffere, 
conpingere, nx together, oonnne, < com-, to- 
getner, + pangere, fasten: see oompaefi, a.} 
To compress; shut up. 

Into what atralta hath it Iwen eompingrd, a little flock ! 

Burton, Anat. of Mel., p. 6D0. 

complret, n. An obsolete form of compeer^. 
Minsheu, 1617. 

compltalia (kom-pi-t&'li-k), n. [L., neut. pi. of 
comjtitalia, of or pertaining to cross-roads, < 
compitum, also competum and eompitua. a place 
where several ways meet, a eross-rood, < com- 
petere, meet or come together, coincide, agree : 
see compete, competent.} In Rom. antiq.. a festi- 
val celebrated annually at cross-roads m honor 
of the Lares. It was held soon after the Satur- 
nalia, on a day fixed by the pretor. 
complacence, complacency (kom-pla'sens, 
-sen-si), n.; pi. complaceMcea, complacenciea 
(-sen-sez, -siz). [= F. complaiaance = Pr. 8p. 
PgV complacencia = It. compiaeenea, < ML. com- 
placentia, < L. complacen\t-)8, very pleasing: 
sec complacent and -ence, -ency.} 1 . Disposition 
to please, or an act intended to give pleasure ; 
friendly civility, or a civil act. Bee complai- 
sance (now generally used in this sense). 
Complacency, and truth, and manly aweetnesi, 
llwoii ever on Ida tongue, and amooth hia thoiighU. 

A ddison. 

Every moment of her life bringa me freah inatancea of 
her cmnplacetwy to my Inclltialiona. Steele, Tatler, Mo. 06. 

The round 

Of ainootit and aulemnized eomptacerwiee, 

Uy which, on ChrUtian loiida, from age to age 
Profcaalun mocka performance. 

Wordewortb, Excuraion, v. 


pMndre, F. oomplaindre n Pr. complagner, eom- 
planger wt Sp. eomplaHir (obs.) «a K. eompia- 
gnere, compiangerc, < ML. complangere, bewail, 
complain, < L. com-, together, + plangere, 
strike, beat, as the breast in extreme met, be- 
wail : see plaint, plaint.} I, intrana. 1. To ut- 
ter expressions of grief, pain, uneasiness, oen- 
sure, resentment, or dissatisfaction ; lament or 
murmur about anything ; find fault. 

That he aholde a-mende allu the fautea wherof the! cowde 
horn eomplayne [bewail theroaulvea]. 

Merlin (E. E. T. S.), 1. 80. 

I will complain in the bitterness of my aoul. Job vll. 11. 

Our merchanU are complaining bitterly that Oreat Brit- 
ain ia ruining tlielr trade, and there ia peat reason to eom- 
pfatn. J. Adams, in Bancroft'a Uiat. Const., I. 444. 
2. Figuratively, to make a sound resembling 
that of lamentation or suffering ; emit a mourn- 
ful sound or noise: as, the complaining wind; 
the sea complains dismally. — 8. To utter an 
expression of discomfort or sorrow from some 
cause ; speak of tho suffering of anything : with 
of: as, to complain o/ headache, of poverty, or 
of wrong. 

In the midst of water I complain nf thirst. Dryden. 
4. To make a formal accusation against a per- 
son, or on accoimt of anything ; maxe a charge : 
with of. 

And where thel aaugh sir Gawein, thei drough a-boute 
hym and compleyned to hym of hym-aelf, and aeide that 
he haddu hem euyll he auyn at that flratu turnoment. 
Merlin (E. E. T. 8.), ill. 

Now, master Shallow, you'll complain of mo to tlio king? 

Shak., M. W. ofW., 1.1. 

Complain unto the duke of this indignity. 

Shak., C. of E., v. 1. 


compilatort (kom'pi-la-tor), a. [ME. eomvila- 
tour SB F. compilauiur ='8p. Pg. compilaaor=s 
It. eompilatorc, < L. compilator, v compilarc, pp. 
compilatus, snatch together : see compile, and 
cf. compiler.} A compiler. Chaucer. 
compile (kgm-pil'), V. f. ; pret. and pp. com- 
piled, ppr. compiling. [< ME. compilen, < OP. 
compiler, P. compiler =:Vt. 8p. Pg. compiiar= It. 
eompilare, < L. compilare, snatcli together and 
oarrv off, plunder, pillage (tho sense of ‘com- 
pile’ appears in dcriv. compilatio; see compi- 
lation), < com-, together, + piUirc, rob: see 
pill^, pillage.} 1. To make or form (a written 
or printed work) by putting together in duo or- 
der or in an order adapted to the given piu-pos*', 
and with such ohaugos and additions as may bo 
deemed necessary or desirable, literary, histori- 
cal, or other written or printed materials col- 
lected from various sourct^s ; prepare or draw 
up by selecting, adapting, and rearranging ex- 
isting matorials : as, to compile tables of weights 
and measures; to comptle a gazetteer or a glos- 
sary. 

They have often no otlier tuak than to lay two Ixioks l)c- 
fore tfiem, out of which they compile a tlilrd, without any 
new materials of tliclr own. Johnson, Idler, No. 86. 

In the middle of tlic sixth century Gioiiyalua Eximius, a 
Roman alilKit, compiled the cullcctlon of canoua wIiTcltwaa 
the germ and model of all later cullcctlona. 

Stubbs, Medieval and Modern Hist., p. 298. 
2t. To write ; compose. 


of that fight how it felle in a few yeres, 
Tluit was clnnly comjnlct witli a clerk wise. 


on oyuo, a gome |man|, mat graldly node aognt. 
And wist all tlie works liy wegliea he hade. 

Destruction of Troy (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 


In poetry they compile the praises of virtuous men and 
actions. Sir W. Temple. 


8t. To contain ; comprise. 

After so long a race as I have run 

Through Faery land, wlilcli llioso six l)ookg compile, 

Give leavo to rest mo. Sixmecr, Sonnets, Ixxx. 

4t. To make up or place (together) ; compose ; 


2. A feeling of quiet pleasure; satisfaction; 
gratification; especially, self-satisfaction. 

The great Galces of Venice and Florence 
Uo well laden with things of complacence. 

All splcery and of grossers ware. 

liakluyt'e Voyages, I. 188. 
But also hi complacences, nowise so strict as this of the 
passion (love], tlic man of sensibility counts it a delight 
only to hear a cliild’s voice fully addressed to him, or to 
see tho iieantifiil manners of tlic youth of citlicr sex. 

Kmerson, Hiiccess. 

Sf. That which gives satisfaction ; a cause of 
pleasure or joy ; a comfort. 

O thou, niy sole comjdaeence .' Milton, F. L., ill, 276. 
L0V« Of comnlaosnoy. Bee love of benevolence, under 
benevolence. =nTlL Camplaeenoy, Complaisatwe. Compla- 
eency once Inidudeit tlic meaiiiiig of lioth these words, but 
they are now separated, compUteeney retaining tlio mean- 
ings allied to quiet pleasure or satUfactiuii, and making 
over to comjilauiance those connected with the disposition 
or effort to compliment, please, and oblige. 

Yet noliody even now, I suppose, receives a summons 
to attend a Jury with inirfeet eomplaamcy, 

Maine, Early taw and Custom, p. 176. 
Wild. If it were not to please yon, I see no necessity for 
our parting. 

./ ac. I protest I do it only out of eomjtlaisance to you. 

Drydrn, Mock Astrologer, iv. 
complacent (kom-pla'sent), a. [= F. complai- 
sant = 8p, coniplacicnte ss Pg. complacente =r It. 
compiacente, < L. complacen{t-)8, very pleasing, 
jr. of complacere, please at the same time ( > 
. complacere = Sp. Pg. complacer = F. com- 
plaire, please), be very pleasing (tho E. sense 
‘pleased’ due rather to complacence, q. v.), < 
com-, together, + placere, please : see please, 
and cf. complaisant, which is a doublet of com- 
placent,} 1. Civil; kiiidly; Mving pleasure. 
See complaisant (now generally used in this 
sense). 

That calm look which seam'd to all assent, 

And that oomplaoent speech which nothing meant. 

Crabbe, Parish Register. 

Eternal love doth keep. 

In his complacetU amis, the earth, tho air, tlie deep. 

Bryant, Tho Ages, vl. 


=8yn. 1. To bewail, repine, grieve, mourn, grumble, 
croak. 

Il.t tram. To lament ; bewail ; deplore. Ijyd- 
gate. 

They might the grievance inwardly complain. 

But outwardly they iioeds must temporize. 

Daniel, Civil Wan. 

Gaufrlde. who could'st so well in rhyme complain 
Tlie dcatli of Richard with an arrow slain, 

Dryden, Fables. 

complain (kom-plan'),n. [< c<ymplain,v.} Com- 
plaint; outcry. [Poetical.] 

Then came a conquering carUi-tliunder, and rumbled 

That fierce comidain to silence. Keats. 

complainablet (kom-pla'na-bl), a. [< complain 
+ -able.} Capable of being or worthy to be 
ooiuplalned of. 

Though Imth [profaneness and superstition] be blame- 
ahle, yet superstition is less eomplalnuble. 

Peltham, Resolves, 1. 86. 
complainant (kom-pla'nant), «. [< F. com- 

plalgnant, ppr. of complaindrc ; see complain, v., 
and -onft.J 1. One who makes a complaint; 
a complainer. 

Congreve and tide author are the most eager complain- 
ants. Jeremy Collier, lief, of 8hort View. 

In one particular case, the coiiiplaiut of the King, the 
old assumption that eomptairuvtfs are prcsumahly In the 
right was kept long alive among us. 

Maine, Early Hist, of Institutions, p. 272. 
Hence — 2. One who suffers from ill health. 
[Rare.] 

Taxed as slie wm to such an extent that she had no en- 
ergy left for exurciae, she is, now that she has finished her 
education, a constant complainant. 

II. Sjtenccr, Education, p. 202. 
8. In law, one who prosecutes by complaint, 
or commences a legal process agauist another; 
a plaintiff; a prosecutor; in particular, the 
plaintiff in a suit in equity, or one on whoso 
oomplaint a criminal prosecution is asked for. 
complainer (kqm-pla'nftr), n. One who com- 
plains, laments, or bewails ; a faultfinder ; a 
murmurer ; a gnimbler. 


conatruot. 

Wallos . . . built of most white and Macke stones, 
which are disposed checkcrwlso one liy another, and curi- 
ously compiled togetliur. Hakluyt's Voyagee, II. 04. 

He did Intend 

A brasen wall in compos to compyle 

About Cainuardiii. Spenser, F. Q., III. iti, 10. 

Monsters compiled and complicated of divers parents 
and kinds. Donne, Devotions, p. 68. 

8t. To bring into accord or agreement; recon- 
cile. 

The Prince had perfectly eompylde 
Tlieae palros of friends in peace and aotfed rest. 

• Spenser, V. Q., IV. lx. 17. 
COmpilementt (kqm-pirmgnt), n. [< compile + 
-ment.} The act of putting or piling together 
or heaping up. Woodward. 
compiler (kom-pl'l^r), n. [< ME. compUour, < 
OP. compileor, compilenr, < L. compilator, < 
eompilare, compile. Cf. compilator.} One who 
compiles ; one who makes a compilation. 


2. Accompanied with or springing from a sense 
of quiet enjoyment ; Ratified ; satisfied : as, a 
complacent look or smile. 

They look up with a sort of complacent awe to kings. 

Burke. 

complacentialt (kom-pl^n'sh^l), a. [< ML. 
complacentia, complacence (see complacence), + 
-oh] Marked by complaoenoe; arising from or 
causing gratification. 

The more high and excellent operations of eomptaeen- 
tint love. Baxter, Life and Times (1686), fol. p. 7. 

complacently (kqm-nla'sent-li), adv. In a com- 
placent manner ;"witn or from pleasure or grati- 
fioation, especially self-satisfaction. 

We reflect very complacently on our own eeverlty, and 
oompare with great pride the nigh standard of morals es- 
tablished In Euglaua with the Parisian laxity. 

Macaulay, Moore's Byron. 

complain (kgm-plfin'), V. r< ME. complaynen, 
oompleynen, oomplaignan,<, OF. complaindre, com- 


Speechless complainer, I will learn thy thought. 

Shak., Tit. And., ill. 2. 

St. Jude observes, that the niurmurers and combiners 
are tlie same who speak swelllim words. 

Government qf the Tongue. 

complainfol (kom -plan 'fill), a. [< complain 
+ -fill, 1.] PuH of complaints ; complaining. 
[Rare.] 

complaining (kgm- planning), n. [ME. com- 
pletgninge; verbal n. of complain, v.j The ex- 
pression of regret, sorrow, or diraatisfaction ; 
a murmuring ; a oomplaint. 

They vented their complainings. Shat., Cor., i, 1. 

complaining (kgm-plft'nlng), p. as [I^r, of 
complain, v7} 1. Expressing or expressive of 
oomplaint ; lamenting ; piurmuring : as, to speak 
in a complaining tone. 

Rivers that move 

In majesty, and the complaining brooks 
That make the meadows green. 

Bryant, Thanatopsla 



Rows of eomtiatnino oameli were kneeling cloee et hend, 
e oaraven from the Sondan. 

C. W. Stoddard, Maihalbh, p. 194. 
8. In the habit of making complaint; fretful; 

a uendous: ae, a complaining oMd.— 8. Sick; 

1; poorly: aa, he ia complaining, [CoUoq.] 
complaln^ly (kqm-pla^uing-U), adv. In a 
complaining manner; with expreaaion of dia- 
aatiafaction. Byron. 

oomplaint (kpm-plant')) n. [< ME. complaynte, 
oompleynte, complcinte, < OP. complaint, com- 
pUmt, m., also complainte, complente, complante, 
F. complainte, f. (= It. compianto), < complaint, 
pp. of complaindre, oomplam: see complain, v.] 
1. An expreaaion of grief, regret, pain, cen- 
Bure, reaentment, or diacontent; lamentation; 
faultfinding ; murmuring. 

Even to-day ia my complaint bitter. Job zxill. 2. 

The oomplainU I hear of thee are grievous. 

Shak., 1 Hen. IV., il. 4. 
I do not breathe, 

Hot whiaper any murmur of complaint. 

Ttnnyton, 8t. Simeon Stylitea. 
8. That which ia complained of; a cause of 
grief, discontent, lamentation, etc. 

What compiainf hath beeu more frequent among men 
ahuoat lu aU Agea, than that peace and prosperity hatli 
been the portion of the wicked? 

StiUingfleet, Sermons, I. x. 
The poverty of the clergy hath been the complaint of all 
who wish well to the church. Swift. 

8. A cause of bodily pain or imeasiness; a mal- 
ady: a diaeaao; an ailment: usually applied 
to disorders not violent. 

His oomplaintt . . . had been aggravated by a severe 
attack of small-pox. Macaulay, Hist Eng., vii. 

4. A formal aocuaation ; a charge that an of- 
fense has been committed ; especially, such a 
charge presented to an officer or a court for the 
purpose of instituting prosecution. 

The Jews . . . laid many and grievous complainte 
against Paul, which they could not prove. Acts xxv. 7. 
6. In many of the United States, the pleading 
in which the plaintiff in a civil action formally 
sots forth the facts of his case, with his claim 
for relief thereon : corresponding to the declara- 
tion at common law, the bill in equity, and the 
libel in admiralty. — 0t. A poem bewailing ill 
fortune in matters of love ; a plaint. 

Of such matiero made he many layos, 

Sunges, eompfsynfex, roundelets, vtrelayes. 

Chaucer, Franklin's Tale, 1. 220. 
^Byn. 1. Lament— 8. Ailment, disorder, distemper, ill- 


mplaintfol (kQm-plaut'fiil), a. 
• -ful, 1.] Full of complaint; 
hiloet. [Rare.] 


[<c. 


iplaint 
complaining. 

complaisance (kom'pla-zans), n. [< F. complai- 
sance, < complaisant, p'pr.": see complaisant and 
complacence^ Civility and graciousness ; that 
manner of address and behavior in social inter- 
course which gives pleasure ; affability; cour- 
tesy; desire to please; acquiescence (in ano- 
ther’s wishes) or conformity (to another's de- 
sires or comfort) for courtesy’s sake. 

laitanee renders a superior amiable, an equal 


>Syn. Complacency, ComplaUanec (see complacence), va- 
baulty, suavity, deference, good breeding, politeness, 
complaisant (kom'pl^zant), a. [< F. complai- 
sant pleasing, obliging, courteous, ppr. of com- 
plaire, please, = Sp. complacer = Pg. comprazer 
= It. compiacere, < L. complacere, please : see 
complacent, which is a doublet of complaisant.'] 
Disposed to please ; pleasing in manners ; com- 
pliantly disposed ; eimi biting complaisance; af- 
fable; gracious; obliging. 

As for our Saviour, he was, . . . if I durst use the word, 
. . the most complaUarU person that ever pcrhims ap- 
peared in the world. Abp. Sharp, Works, V. vlfl. 

The Prince, who was excessively cmnplaUant, told her 
the whole story three times over. 

Ooldtmith, Citizen of the World, xllx. 

He was a roan of extreme! 
suffered no lady to go r 


9xtremely eomplaieant presence, an 
o by without a compliment. 

Howclle, Venetian Life, x 


-ByiL Courtcout, Urbane, etc. See pdit*. 

eomplalsantly (kom'pi|-zftnt-li), adc. In a 
complaisant manner; with civility; with an 
oblinng, affable address or deportment. 

00 mplauantllM 8 (kom^l^zant-ne 8 X»« Com- 
plaisance ; civility. [Uare.j 

OOmplaaa'M (kom'pl^nat), V. t. ; pret. and pp. 
complanated, ppr. complanating. [< L. eompla- 
natus, pp. ot.eomplanore(> OF. aomplaner), make 
plane or plain, < com-, together, + planum, lev- 
el gronnd^ orig. neut. of planus, level, plane, > 
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LL. planare, make plane or plain; boo plmei. 
To make level; reduce to an even sur- 
face. Derham, [Bare.j 

complanate (kom'pla-nat), a. [< L. eompla- 
natus, pp. : see the verb.] 1. Flattened ; made 
level, or with a smooth surface, [Bare.] —2. 
In bot., lying in one plane: applied to leaves, 
especially of mosses.— 8. In entom., appearing 
as if flattened by pressure: applied to plane 
surfaces continuous with higher and convex or 
irregular parts : as, a complanate margin or disk 
in a convex pronotum. 

complanatlon (kom-ph^na'shqn), n. [As com- 
planate + -ioM,] In math., the process of find- 
ing a plane area equal to a given portion of a 
curved surface. 

COmpleasef (kom-plSz'), »• t. [< com- + please, 
after OF. F. comptaire, etc., < L. complacere : see 
complacent.] To assent to; acquiesce in. Syl- 
vester, tr, of Du Bartas. 

compleatf, a. and V. An obsolete spelling of 
complete. 

complectf, V. f. [< L. eomplecti, conpleeH, act. 
complectere, entwine around : see complex. ] To 
embraoe, 

Theu, tender ormea, complect the neck ; do dry thy father's 
You nimble hands. 

Appiut and Viryinia (Uazlltt'a Dodsley, IV. 145). 

complected^ (kqm-plek'ted), a. [< complect 
+ -eiP.] Woven together ; interwoven. 

Influltcly complected tissues. 

Carlyle, Sartor Resartus, 1. 8. 

complected^ (kqm-plek'ted), a. [Irrog. < com- 
plexion (complcct-ion) ■+■ -ed^.] ()f a certain 
complexion: complexioned: usually in compo- 
sition : as, \\^t-complected. [Colluq., western 
and southern U. B.] 

You remember a man sat right before you at church 'f 

dark-oomnf«e(«(f, straight as a ramrod, tall, lung black 
hair, plain clothes? W. M. Baker, Now Timothy, p. 99. 

complectiont, n. An obsolete spelling of com- 
plexion. 

complement (kom'plf-ment), ». [= I). Dan. 
Sw. komplcment = G. complement = OF. eom- 
pUement, compliment, later complement, F. com- 
pliment a= Pr. complement = Bp. Pg. It. comple- 
mento, complement, < L. complementum, that 
which fills up or completes, < complere, conplere, 
fill up, complete: see complete, a. and v. Cf. 
compliment.] 1. Full quantity or number; full 
amount; complete allowance : as, the company 
had its complement of men ; the ship had its com- 
plement of stores. 

Where the soul hath the full measure and complement 
at happiness . . . ia truly Heaven. 

.Sir T. Browne, Rellgio Medic!, 1. 49. 

2. Perfect state ; fullness; completeness. 8])e- 

clQcally, In her., the couditiou of being full ; used of the 
moon. The full moon, represented with human features 
in the disk and with surrounding rays, Is blazoned as Uie 
moon in her comjUement. 

3. What is needed to complete or fill up some 
quantity or thing; that which anything lacks 
of completeness or fullness: as, the complement 
of an angle (which see, below). 

Our custom is both to place it [the Lord's Prayer] In the 
front of our prayers as a guhle, and to add It in the end 
of some principal limbs or parte, as a complement wbicli 
fully peneoteth whatsoever may be defective in the rest. 

Hooker, Ecclcs. Polity, v. { 36. 

The power of a surface to reflect heat U the convpletmnt 
of its power to radiate or absorb it. 

W. L. Carpenter, Energy in Nature, p. 43. 

4. In music, the interval formed by tho higher 
note and the note an octave above the lower 
note of a given simple interval. Thus, the compie- 
ment of a third is a sixth, formed by tho higher note of the 
third aud the note an octavo almve the lower note of the 
third. The complement of a fifth is a fourth, of a fourth 
a fifth, etc. The complements of major and augmented 
intervals are respectively minor and diminished Intervals, 
and conversely. The complement of an interval ia also 
called its inversion (which see). 

6. That which is added, not as necessary, but 
as ornamental ; an accessory ; an appendage. 

Harnlsh'd and deck'd in modest eomplemtnt. 

Shak., Hon. V., II. 2. 

Art moat be noompUment to nature, strictly subsidiary. 

Emerson, Art. 

6t. Compliment : a word of the same ultimate 
origin and formerly of the same spelling, ^e 
eompliment. 

Which flgnre beyng, os his very originall name [the Gor- 
gtous ComvlemsnU purporteth, the roost bewtuull and 
gorgioos of all others, it asketb in reason to be resented 
for a last complemeiU, and desetphred by the arte of a 
Ladles penne. Puttenkam, Arte of Eng. Foeeie, p. 907. 
7t. An acoomplishment. 

What ornaments doe best adorn her ; what complements 
doe beat accomplish her. 

R. Bruthwatte, Eng. Gentlewoman. 


oomplote 

Aritbmetleal eomii 
plement of an ero - . 
after subtracting a riven 


neat. See <iW(Ain«fuNi{.— Oom- 
anifie, in geom., tile remainder 
■ — from a quadrant (90'), or a 


Oomplement of a 
panaielogram. if, 



diagonal, two lines be 
drawn parallel to the sides, the whole par- 
allelogram is divided into two parallelo- 
grams which are bisected by the diagonal, 
and two which only touch the diagonal at 
one angle. The latter pair are called com- 
plements to the former ; thiu, A E I H and 
C G I F are the complements of the paral- 
lelogram ABO D.— Complement of a 
■tar, in nstron., the angular distance of the star from the 
zeuitii. — Complement Of the curtain, in fort. , that part 
in the interior side wtiicli makes tlie demlgorge. 

complament (kom'pis-ment), V. t. [< comple- 
ment, n.] To add a oomplement to ; complete 
or fill up. 

- ■ s very u_ 
iplemented . 

date, but of an equally rare quality. 

Beck's Jour. Dec. Art, II. 841. 

COmplemental (kom-pl^men'taU, a. [< com- 
plement -i- -al. Ct. complimentat] 1. Forming 
a complement ; supplying a deficiency ; com- 
pleting. 

In a woni, then, the great and oft-disputed rellrious 
dllTereiioes between Germany and tills country [the Unit- 
ed States] seem to us comtAemetUal of each otner's merits 
aud defects. 0. S. Hall, Qcmiaii Culture, p. 316. 

2. In zool,, forming a complement to the female 
or to a hermaphrodite; complementaiy: ap- 
plied to minute or rudimentary males or some 
animals, as oirripeds. lu some of the cirripeds the 
males arc mure sponnatic parasites of the female, carried 
aliout on or in her liody. 

The masculine power of certain hermaphrodite species 
of Ilila and Scalpellum is rendered mure eiOcleiit by cer- 
tain parasitic males, which, from tlielr not pairing, as in 
all hitlierto known cases, with females, but with hermaph- 
rodites, I have designated Cmnplemental Males. 

. Darwin, Cirripedla, p. 66. 
3t. Additional and ornamental ; supplemental. 

It is an error worse tlian lieresy, to adore these eompls- 

'■ ■' ‘antlal pieces of fcllclt;- 

Sir T. Browne, Keligi 
4t. Complimentary. 

Many other discourses tlioy had (yet both content to 
glue eacli otlier content in ccmplementall Courtesie^ 

Quoted in Capt, John. Smith’s True 'Travels, 1. 196. 

Complemenlal flattery with sliver tongue. 

./, Beaumont, Psyche, vilL 192. 

6t. Accomplished. 

Would I express a complementat youth, 

That thinks himself a spruce and expert courtier. 
Bunding his supple hamnics, kissing hU liands. 

Randolph, Muses Looking-glaase. 

complementary (kom -pi^-mon ' ta-ri), a. [< 
com 2 >lemcnt -i- -ary^.] 1. Completing; supply- 
ing a deficiency ; complemontal. 

Two ranges of existence ami operative force ; nature 
and the supernatural ; botli oomiUstnetUary to each other 
Bushmll, Nature and tile Supemat., p. 141. 

2. In logic and math., together making up a 
fixed whole: as, complementary angles (that is, 
angles whose algebraic sum is 90°). Bee com- 
plement of an angle, under complement. — 8t. 

name as complimentary Complementary colore. 

See color, i.~ (Complementary division. See division. 
— Complementary (Unction, in math., an expreaaion 
containing an arbitrary constant and being tlie solution of 
one dltfereiitial equation, and whicli, on iteing added to 
any particular inte^I of aiiotiicr such equation, gives a 
general solution of the latter. — Complementary Opera- 
Uons, two operations such that if either, operating upon 
any figure, A, gives another figure, B, then the other op- 
erating uiwn B gives A. 

complete (kqm-plet' ), a. K ME. comnleet = D. 
kompleet =s G. complet = Dan. kompiet = Bw. 
complett, < OP, complet, P. complet = Bp. Pg. 
It. complete, full, complete, < L. completus, pp. 
of complere, conplere (> It. compire, complete, 
fill, compKre, sui^ compliment (see compliment), 
= Bp. cnmplirss Pg. enmprir = OP. complir, con- 
pUr, fulfil), fill up, fill full, fulfil, complete, < 
com- (intensive) 4- plere, fill, akin to E.fvll : see 
fitUi and plenty, and of. deplete, replete. Cf. also 
complement, compliment.] 1. Having no defi- 
ciency ; wanting no part or element ; perfect ; 
whole ; entire ; full : as, in complete armor. 

And ye are complete in him, which is the head of all 
principality and power. Col. li. 10. 

A thouiand complete oonrses of the sun. 

Shak., T. and C., iv. 1. 

Now the end proposed by God, in oausimr the Si-rlntiire 
to be written. Is to afford ua a complete ni 
of whatever la to bo believed or done by ul. 

Bp. Attsrbury, Sermons, II. ix. 

8. Thorough; consummate; perfect in ^d or 
quaUty. 





complete 

A SVenohniMi told me lately, that was at your Audience, 
that he never aaw ao many emnpleU (icntlemen In hla Life. 

IluwtU, Letten, I. vl, 21. 
'rnuucendeut Arllat ! How amnnleat thy Hkill ! 

Coiiffrevf., To Sir (lodiroy Kneller. 
8 . Pluished; ended; concluded; completed. 
I'hU ooiiriH' of vanity almost oomplete, 

Hri'd In tliu Held of life, 1 hope retreat Prior. 
Oomplet* act, branoli, oadenoe. See the nouns. ~ Com- 
plete dyadic. one which cannot be reduced to the turn 
... dyaiU.— Complete flower, In hot,, a 


inff to the desired end ; a carrying or filling out ; 
full performance or achievement; consumma' 
tion ; conclusion: as, the completion of a build- 
ing; the completion of one’s oduoation, or of an 
enterprise. 

other larsur views titan seem iieoessary to the eomplt- 
turn of the argument Sp. Hurd, Sermon, Keb. 16, 1781. 
A slow-devolop'd streiisth awaits 
Completum in a palutul school. 

_ Tennytun, Istvo thou thy Land, 

flower furnished with all the orgoiiH — that iaf with calyx 2. Fulfilment; accomplishment, 
and ooiHdla, as well us stamens and pistil : distinguished There was a full entire harmony and consent In the dl- 
from ptrfeet, which requires only the presence of tte vine predictions, ret*lvlng their eompUtioti in Olirist. 
sUmeus and pistil. - Complete integral, of a partial dif- South. 

forentlal oiiuutlon in »»o/A. : (o) A solution containing The completion of those propheclea 
the full number of arbitrary constants or functions. (6) W Atterbury, Sermons, II. xl. 

in the case of li partial ditfnrentlal equation of the first \ r is 

order, a solution containing the full number of arbitrary COIIipletlVe (kom-ple ttv), rt. |.=s J; . complety 
constants, but no arbitrary function.— Complete mete- » Pr. completiu sr Hp. Pg. It. compleUvo, < LL. 

“ * i— . ■ nil up, < X. co»np/o(M«, 

: me complete, a.^ Com- 

ng to con ■ 

[Bare.] 

The emnpUtive power of the tense. Ilarrii, Hermes, 1. 7. 


morphOiU, In entom., that metamorpliosls In which there ccmpleHvua, serving to Sll up, < 1^. completus, 

Kns.’ss pp-.?' ■x-f'-.ui up: 

' Some of the older entomologists, following kabrl- plctmg ojp tending to complete; making 


cliis, aiipiled this term to the changes of t 


Insects In plete. 
condition ob- 
tho lice 


served only In some of the low, wingless forms, 
and fleas.— Complete primitive, the same as me com- 
pUte inteyral, except that It Is regarded as producing the 
dilTuronttal equation, not as derived from It.csgyn. 1. 
Whole, iftUire, Compute, Total, full, utter, absolute, ple- 


A comprehensive view of the suffering and Joy, the re. 
domptiye and the eotn^tim ^otk ol Messi^, underpro- 


phetfu Imagery. Sehaff, HUt. Christ. Church, I. 1 8S. 
. . Completive diffOrenoe. in logic, that difference or differ 

nary, faultless, unbroken. “ N othing Is whole that has any- entlatlng mark which, ailded to tlie genus, completes the 
thing taken from it ; nothing is entire that is divided ; defluitloii of a species. 

nothbig is wmyjtefs that has not nil iU parts, and those completorima (kom-ple-to'ri-um), n. ; pi. com- 

...... .. ... ... --jregate. A wh<de orange ; an entire set; at the oloBe of the day, < L. complere, pp. am- 

“ ‘ ■ ' ■ pletua, complete: see contplete, a. and «.] 1. 

In the Ambrosian rite, a kind of anthem said at 


, - J« orange 

a complete facsimile ; the fof-’ " 

book of Eng. Tongue, p. 876. 

Wilt thou be lord of tlie whole world? 

Shah., A. and C., 11. 7. 
Sorrow's eye, glazed with blinding tears. 

Divides one thing entire to many objects. 

Shai., Hich. 11., II. 2. 

There Is nothing which could nut have Imen done, 

nearly as well, aii^ - *> ■- - • • *. - • - - 

to the complete ir 


lauds and vespers, on ordinary days one at 
each service, but on Sundays and festivals two 
or more : apparently named from the fact of 
its serving as an addition or supplement to a 
psallenda or other antiphon. — 2. Same as c<m- 

j. A'erpJi"^?HbIt“‘Arch.. 1. 026 . completoryf (kom-pld'to-ri), a. and «. [< LL. 
Asthefofof tonnage lof Venetian merchant vessels) Is *complet^m, adj. (nout. cmnpletonum, n., a 
but 26,000, It may beluferred that they are small craft. complin), < L. completor, a finisher, < complere, 
UouelU, Venetian Life, xvl. complete, finish: soo complete, a., and -ory.] I. 
oompletflt (kfim-piat'), n. [s= F. compile s Sp. a. Fnlfllling; accomplishing. 

Pg. oompteta = It. cotnpieta, < ML. completa hIs cruciflxiun, . . , compietory of ancient presitniiflca- 
(UBUally In pi., F. complies, etc., ML. completai), tlons and predictions. Barrow, Works, II. xxv. 

80 . L. hora, hour, tho last of the canonical n.n.;pl.«o»>i/>fc<f>H««(-riz). SameascowpMn. 
hours: see compbn, the usual E. fonn.l Tho complex (kom'pleks), a. [= F, cowiplere = Bp. 
of the daily canonical hours in the Roman pg. complexo, complex, = It. < ’ ‘ ^ 


Catholic breviary : same as complin, Minsheu, 
complete (kom-piat'), v. t. ; prot. and pp. com- 
piwd, ppr. oomj^Hng. [= F. completer = Sp. 
P^comjowfar =* D. kompleteren sa G, completircn 
u^nn.Mmpletere = Hw. complettera, < ML. us 
if *completare, freq. of L. complere, pp. com- 
■ ” ■ ' *. To make 


pktus, nil up: see complete, o.J 1, 
complete ; bring to a consummation or 


a end; 


^ complesso, fleshy, 

strong, "powerful, X L. complexus, pp. of com- 
plecti, conplecti, act. complectere, eonplectore, en- 
twine, encircle, compass, infold. < com-, toge- 
ther, + plectere, weave, braid : of. LL. compUx, 
adj., connected with, confederate (> ult. E. 
complice), < complicarc, fold together, < com-, 

. .X, . ., ^ ... . 

Com- 


vuinjnn.of, \ win/ntvuiv, iuiu kugcivjioi., n vo 

together, + plicare, fold, akin to plectere ; 
plaid, complicate, v., and compicofcdl.] 1 . Ci 


oomplaxloiial 

complex in mod. use depends closely upon the 
adj.j 1. Anything consisting in or formed by 
the union of interconnected parts: esiieoially, 
an assemblage of particulars related as parts 
of a system. 

ThU parable of the wedding supper coniprehendi in It 
the whole complex of all the blosalii^ and privilege* of the 
gospel. South, Sermona 

Tliat full complex 
Of never-ending wonder*. 

Thornton, Summer, 1. 1786. 


our Intelligence.' Nineteenth Century, J 

In lyric poetry grand eomplexei are made by the rush 
and the roll of the rhythm. 

Amer. Jour. J'hilol., VIII. 387, note. 

2. In geom., a continuous, triply infinite sys- 
tem of infinite straight lines; the whole of any 
kind of forms in space fulfilling one condition : 
thus, all tho lines that out a given curve in 
space constitute a complex — Axis of a complex, 
a right line such that, if the complex be revolved rouna 
It or moved along It, the complex remains unclmnged.— 
Class of a complex. See elate, 6. -- Complex of foroet, 
the system of all the forces subject to a single geometrical 
condltlon.—Linear complex, a complex of rays so dis- 
tributed through space that through each point there Is 
an infltiity of rays in one plane, and In each plane an intln- 
ity of mys meeting in one point.- Order Of a complex, 
the order of the curve envulu]>ing all the i-ays of the com- 
plex that lie in an arbitrary plane. 

COmplexed (kom'plekst), a. It. Same as com- 
plex. Sir T. Bromxe.—2. In /ler., same as an- 
nodated, 

COmplexednesst (kqm-plek'sed-nes), n. The 
stale or quality of being complex ; complexity. 


complexion (kom -plek ' shqn), n. [Formerly 
also complection; < ME. complc3ion, compJexioun, 
complecHon, temperament, < OF. complexion, F. 
complexion = Pr. cotnplexio, compUcio zs Sp, com- 
plexion B= Pg. complei^So szlt. cmnplessione, < L. 
complexio(n^, conplexio{n), a combination, con- 
nection, period, in LL. physical constitution 
or habit, \ oomplecti, pp. complexus, entwine, en- 
compass: <see complex, «.] If. Temperament, 
habitude, or natural disposition of the body or 
mind; constitutional condition or tendency; 
character; nature. 

And Shylock, for his own part, knew the bird was 
fledged ; and then it is the complexion of them all to leave 
tho dam. Shak., M. of V., ill. 1. 

I am fur from concluding all to he impenitent that do 


add or supply what is lacking to ; finish ; per- posed of interconnected parts ; formed by a 
feet; fill up or out; as, to complete a house or combination of simple things or elements; in- 
a task; to complete an unfini^ed design; to eluding two or more connected particulars; 
complete another’s thought, or the measure of composite; not simple: as, a complex being; 


I, ICorraine Travull, p. 41. 


one’s wrongs. 

The Afghan soou followed to einnplete the work of dev- 
astation which tho Persian had begun. 

Macaulay, Lord Clive. 

2. To fulfil ; accomplish ; realize. 

To town be comes, oompletee the nation's hope, 

And heads the bold train-bands, and burns 


taiids, and burns a pope. 
I’ojie, Moral Essays, ill. 218. 


IB (kom-plS'ted-nes), n. The state 

of being completed or finished : as, eompleted- 
ness of action. 

[The Latin word] fiilt itself containing tlie notion of 
eompletcdnett as well as of afllrmatioii. 

0. Ilarriton, Laws of Lat. Gram., p. 171. 

OOmplfltely (kqm-plet'li), adv. In a complete 
manner; fully; perfectly ;• entirely ; wholly; 
totally; utterly; thorougnly; quite: as, to be 
oompietely mistaken ; ‘ ‘ completely witty,’-’ Sw}ft, 


complex ideas ; a complex term. 

Ideas thus made up lof several simple ones] I call com- 
plex, such as beauty, giatitude, a man, the universe. 

Locke, Human Understanding, 11. 12. 

Iiicomplex apprehension is of one object, or of several 
without any relation being perceived between them, as of 
•a man,' ‘a horse,' ‘cards ; complex is of several with 
such a relation, os of 'a man on horseback,' 'a pack of 
card*.' Whately, Logic, if. 1. 1 1. 


its component factors, sensible or extra-sensii 
Indeed an enlargoraeui of knowledge. 

a. ft. Lewei, Probs. of Life and Mind, II. Iv. | B. 

2. Involved; intricate ; complicated ; perplex- 
ing. 

Many cases are on reconI showing how complex and 
unexpected are the checks and relation* between organic 
‘ — Darwin, Origin of Species, p. 77. 




Completely shiftless was thy native ;dtght. 


mplfltementt (imm-plet'meut). n. [< CO 
ilete + -widHf.j Tlie act of cbmpletiug; a fl 


stances. Mivart, Nature and Thought, p. 200. 

Complex enSiftaotion. etc. Bee the nouns.— C 
notion or tenn, in hgie, one in which different 

attributes can be distinguished.— ComplS] 

All expression of the form x -P iy, whore i* 


Oomplei 

t marks oi 


peculiar units, 
asks whether 
merely whether 


-Obmplex question, 1 

1 object poBsesses a obaracter, and not 
-- object of a simple term exists.— Oom- 


cipal clause.— Com|20Z .8 


IS In addition to the prin- 


ishing. JJryden. 

COmpleteneBB (kom-plet'ncs), «. The state or 
quality of being complete ; perfectness ; eutire- 

ness; thoroughness. 

1 cannot allow their wisdom such a eompletetwte and troth as It 

inenablllty. Sing Charlet. cendentel troth or reality.— Complex VOrtable, a varia- 

Tho native and masculine typo of oxcelleiico must And ^ **1*"’/ iU* ** “ 

a place In every ethical code which aspires to com vletsness. “SyiL Cornwicntsa, etc. Bee tntneoM. 

H. N. Oxenhaxn, Short Btudfes, p. 38. COlDpleX (kom'pleks), ». [as Sp. Pg. COmpUxO 
Extensive oompleteneee. Bee extendve. salt, complesso, < L. complexus, a surrounding, 

COmpldUon (kom-ple'shqn), n. [< LL, comple- embraoing, oonneotion, relation, < eomvlecH, 
tio{n-), a flllii^ < 1j" complere, fill up; see oonplecH, pp. complexus, conplexus, surround, 
complete, a,1 1. The act of completing, or bring- embrace, inolude: see complex, a. The noun 


MIsllke me not for my complexion. 

The shadow'd livery of the burnish'd sun, 

To whom I am a neighbour, and near bred. 

Shak., M. of V., 11. 1. 

If I write on a black man, I run over all the eminent 
person* of that compfeon'on. Additon, Spectator. 

3. The general appearance of anything; as- 
pect. 

Men Judge by tho complexion of the sky 
The state and inclination of the day. 

Shak., Rich. II., ilL 2. 

In tlie Southern States the tenure of land and the local 
laws, with slavery, give the social system not a democratic 
but an aristocratic complexion. Smerion, Miso., p. 802. 

4. The state of beii^ complex; complexity; in- 
volution; oombinatiou; also, a complex. [Ob- 
solete or rare.] 

God's mercy goes along in complexion and conjunction 
with his Judgments. Jer. Taylor, Works(ed. 1886), I. 882. 

This is the groat and entire complexion of a Christian's 
faith. Jer. Taylor, mrks (ed. 1886), IL 806. 

Tliough the terms of propositions may be complex, yet, 
where the composition of the . . . argument is . . . plain, 
. . . the cowiplsarton doe* not belong to the syllogUtio form 
of it. WatU, Logic, III. 11. { 2. 

complexioilt (kqm-plek'shon), v. t. [< complex- 
ion, n.] To characterize by or endow with a 
disposition or temperament. iSJr T. Browne. 
complexionablyf (kqm-plek'shon-a-bli), adv. 
[< *oomplexionable (< complexion + -aole) + -Jy*.] 
Same as complexionally. Sir T. Browne. 
complexionikl (kpm-plek'shon-al), a. [< com- 
plexion + -al; s= Sp. complexional, etc.] If. 
Pertaining to or depending on the disposition, 
r nature ; constitutional. 


temperament, o 



Before their flnt principle! can be dtilodged, they ere 
mede hehituel and ampl^nonaL 

Jw. Taylor, Work! (ed. 1886), H. 870. 

CompUxUmal prejadicei. I\dd$t. 

2. Pertaining to the hue or color, 
oomplexionanyt (k^m-plek'shon-^-i), adv. In 
the way of temperament: by natural diroosi- 
tion ; constitutionally. Also complexUmably. 
Where are the Jeitem now? the men of health, 
CompUxionaUy pleasant? Blair, The Qrave. 

oomplexlonary (bom-plek'shQn-arri), o. r< com- 
plexion + -ory'.] Pertaining to the complexion, 
or to the care of it. fBare j 

This eotnpiMionary art. Art\f. Handtomtnon, p. 88. 

complezioiied (kgm-plek'shond), a. [< com- 
pleinon + -ed^.] If. Having a certain dispo- 
sition. 

Charity is a virtue that best agrees with coldest natures, 
and such as are eompUscioned for humility. 

Sir T. Browne, Rellglo Medici. 
2. Haying a certain hue, especially of the skin ; 
used in composition: as, d&tk-complexioned, 
taix-oomplexioned. 

A flower is the best-compisistonsd grass ; as a pearl is the 
best-coloured clay. FvUer, Worthies, Norwich. 

complexionlst (kgm-plek'shgn-ist), n. [< com- 
plexion + One who cares for the com- 

plexion or undertakes to improve it, by the use 
of lotions, cosmetics, etc, [Bare.] 

Elder-flower water is extensively used by the I/)ndon 
eomplexionitt. Domettie Monthly Mag., April, 1884. 

complexity (kom-plek'^-ti), n. ; pi. complexities 
(-tiz). [< complex, a., + -itu; = P. complexlU.'] 

1. The quality or state of being complex or 
composed of interconnected parts. 

Some distinguished for their simplicity ; others for their 
eomplexUy. Jiurke. 

Organic phenomena make us familiar with eompUxily of 
causation, both by showing the co-operation of many an- 
tecedents to each consequent, and by showing the multi- 
plicity of results which each tnfluenco works out. 

//. Speneer, Study of Sociol., p. 323. 

2. Intricacy; entanglement. 


George Eliot, Mill on the Floss, vll. 2. 
8. Anything complex or intricate. 

Many-oorrldor'd eomplexitiee 
Of Arthur's palace. 

Tennyson, Merlin and Vivien. 
-Syn. Compliealion, Complexity, etc. See oomplieation. 
complexly (kom'pleks-li), adv. In a complex 
manner; not simply. 

A nation, being a complex union of very complexly con- 
stituted individuals, cannot any more thau they continue 
in one stay. Maudeley, Body and VVill, p. 319. 


complexnesa (kom'ploks-nes), n. Same as 
plexity. 

complexnret (kgm-plek'gto), n. [< complex + 

~ure.] The involution or complication of one 
thing with others. IT. Montague. 

COmmexos^ (kgm-plek'sus), fl. ; pi. complexm. parts; compl 
[< L. complexiis, conjplexus, n., a surrounding, “ 

embracing, connection in discourse : see com- 
plex, n.'] A compound ; a complex. 
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"111 go see anybody,’* quoth my uncle Toby; for he was 
all eomjgionos thro' every step of the journey. 

SUme, Tristram Shandy, vli. 27. 
"Syn. 1. Submission, etc. (see obedieneeX acquiescence. 

compliancy (kgm-pU'an-si), n. Same as com- 
pliance, ' ~ 

His whole liearlng betokened eomplianey. 

Oolaemith, Essays. 

compliant (kgm-pli'ant), a. and n. [< comply 
+ -aHfi.] 1 . a. 1. Yielding; bending; pliant. 

The compliant Itoughs. Milton, F. L., iv. 382. 

2. Yielding to request or desire; ready to ac- 
commodate; consenting; obliging. 

To show how compliant he was to the humours of the 
princes. Bp. Burnet, Hist Reformation, an. 1609. 


II.t n. A complier. [Rare.] 

It [the Liturgy! being a compliant with the Papists In a 
great part of their service. Fuller, Ch. Hist, XI. x. 8. 
compliantly (kgm-pU'wt-li), adv. In a com- 
pliant or yielding manner. 

COmplica<^ (kom'pli-k&-Bi), n. [< complica(te) 
+ -oy.] The state of being complex or intri- 
cate. Mitford. [Bare.] 
complicalu (kom-pli-ka'lis), a. used as n. ; pi. 
complicates (-15z). [NL., < LL. complex (com- 
plic-), closely oonneoted, < L. compUcare, fold 
together: see complicate, r.] Same as oom- 
pwxus^. Coues and Shute. 
complicant (kom'pU-kant), a. [< L, compli- 
can{t-)8, oonplican(t-)8, ppr. of complicare, con- 
p/icore, fold together: noo complicate.^ In cn- 
tom., Ijdng one partly over another: applied to 
elytra and wings. 

complicate (kom'pli-k&t), v. t . ; pret. and pp. 
complicated, ppr. complicating. [< L. compli- 
catus, pp. of complicare, eonplicare (> It. com- 
plicare == 8p. Pg. Pr. complicar = F. compli- 
quer), fold together, < com-, together, + plicarc, 
fol^ weave, wiit: see plaid, and cf. complex.] 

1 . To render complex or intrioate ; fold or twist 
together; entan^e; intertwine; interweave; 
involve : as, to complicate matters, he was sud- 
denly taken ill. 

Ill case our offence against Qoit hath been eompliealed 
with Injury to men, we should make restitution. 

TUloteon. 

Nor can his eomplieated sinews fall. 

Young, Faraphrase of Job. 

The conscientious sensitiveness of England to the hor- 
rors of civil conflict has been prevented from eomplieating 
a (loniesttc with a foreign war. 

Lowell, Study Windows, p. 166. 

2. To form by combination of parts or elements ; 
combine ; compound. [Rare.] 

eomplieated of vari- 


I- A man, an onny, the universe, s 
ous simple ideas. 

complicate (kom'pli-k&t), a. [=s Bp. Pg. com- 
pUcado = It. complieato, < L. eomplicatus, pp. ; 
see the verb.] 1. Composed of interconnected 
plex. 


art, it [painting] re- 
in Middle Ages, p. 141. 


(sc. museulue, muscle) of complecti, surrouni 
see complex, a.] In anat,, a broad muscle lying 
alo]^ the back part of the neck, connecting the 
occiput and the lower cervical and upper dorsal 
vertebras, and serving to straighten, incline, 
and turn the head. AIbo complioalis. 
oompliablet (kom-pll'grbl), a. [< comply + 
•able; appar. after pliable, which is, however, 
not oonneoted.] Capable of bending or yield- 
ing; pliable; compliant. 

Another oompliable mind. Milton, Divorce. 

The Jews, by their own interpretations, had made their 
religion eompluMe and accommodated to their passions. 

Jortin, Chrlitlan Religion, 1. 
COmpliablyt (kgm-pli'a-bli), adv. In a compli- 
ant manner; puably; "yieldingly, 
compliance (kgm-pU'ans), ». [< comply + 

—oc.'i 1. Th " 


-ancc.] 1. The act of ’complying; a „ 

or consenting, as to a request, desire, demand, 
or proposal; concession; submission. 
Complianee with our desire. Loeke. 

He [Qod] hath forewarned us of the danger of being led 
aside by the soft and easie eompliancee of the world. 

mUingjUet, Sermons, I. 11. 
I am equally balked by antagonism snd complianee, 

Stnereon, Essays, 1st ser., p. 190. 

2. A disposition to yield to others; oomplai- 
sanee. 

He was a u 


'orton, Churoh- 

2. Intricate; involved. 

Though the particular actions of war are eomplieate in 

fact, yet they are separate and distinct in right. 

Bacon, War with Rpaiii. 

3. In hot., folded upon itself : as, a complicate 
embryo: same as conduplicate. — 4. In entom., 
folded longitudinallv once or several times, as 
the wings of wasps, tne posterior wings of grass- 
hoppers, etc. 

complicated (kom'pli-kft-ted), «, a. [< compli- 
cate + 1 , (jomposed of interconnected 

parts; not simple; complex; complicate. 

Thick-swarming now 

With eomplieated monsters, head and tail. 

Milton, F. U, X. 628. 

Compliaated principle of action. 

Additon, Spectator, No. 66. 
In proportion as a government is free, it must be com- 
ptieeued. Simplicity belongs to those only where one will 

•! . ,,here one mind directs, and all others obey. 

Mlso. Writings, p. 610. 


governs all 


2. Consisting of many parts oi^artioulars not 
easily separable in thought ; difficult to an^yze 
or separate into its parts] hard to understand, 
explain, etc.; involved; intrioate; confused. 

It Is easier to conceive tluui describe the eomplieated 
sensations which are felt from the pain of a recent injury, 
and the pleasure of approaching vengeance. 

OoldemUh, Vicar, xv. 
=> 8111 . Complex, etc. See inlrieate. 
MWMliCAtddness^om'pli-kft-ted-nes), n. The 
state of being folded together; complexness. 


(kom'pU-k^t-li), ad,v. In a com- 
plex manner. J. Beale. 

ComplicateneBS (kom'pli-kit-nes). n. The 
state of being eomplieated; involution; intri- 
cacy. 

Every 
and con 

complication (kom-pli-ka'shgn), n. [as D. I — 
plicatie = G. complication sa Dan. komjdikatton 
sr F. complication a* complicacion xsPg. oom- 

plicaySo = It. compUoaeione, < LL. complica- 
tio(n-), < L. complicare, pp. eomplicatus, compli- 
cate ; see complitMte, «.J 1. A complex combina- 
tion or intricate intermingling of things, parts, 
elements, etc, ; especially, a pe^lexing or in- 
congruous intermixture or combination; a con- 
fused complex or complexity; as, a complica- 
tion of knots in a rope ; a complication of ideas, 
diseases, or roisfortimes; the complication of 
one's affairs with those of another. 

All the parts In complication roil. Jordan, Poems. 

By admitting a eomplieation of ideas, ... the mind is 
. . . bewildered. Watts, Logic. 

2. That which renders complex, involved, or 
intricate; that which causes difficulty, entan- 
glemont, or interference ; an involved and trou- 
blesome or embarrassing state of affairs. 

Complication . . . signifies the occurrence during the 
course of a disease of some other affection, or of some 
symptom or group of symptoms not usually observed, by 
which its progress is more or loss seriously modified. 

Quain, Med. Diet., p. 279. 
3f. An entwining or infolding; an embrace. 
[Rare.] 

Sweet caresses, and natural hearty eomplieatioiu and en- 
dearments. Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. 1886), I. 862. 

4. In entom., the manner in which an insect 
folds its wings when at rest. — 6, In hiol,, a 
process the reverse of growth or development, 
by which the heterogeneous tends toward homo- 
geneity, wgyn. Complication, Complexity. These words 
are rarely used synonymously. Complication commonly 
implies entanglement resulting either in difflcolty of com- 
prehension nr in embamwsment ; complexity, the multi- 
plicity and not easily recognized relation of parts ; as, busi- 
ness comiAieations ; the complexity of a machine ; the com. 
plexity of a question of duty. See intricate. 

At the treasury there was a eomplieation of jealousies 
and quarrels. Macaulay, Hist. Eng., xl. 

Organic phenomena make us familiar with complexity 
of causation. U. Speneer, Study of Sociol., p. 828. 

complicative (kom'pli-k^tiv), a. [< compli- 
cate + •ive.'] Tending or adapted to complicate 
or involve: producing eomplieation. 

complicef (kom^lis), n. [( F. complice = 8p. 
cdmplice = Pg. It. complice, < LL. complex (com- 

ffi , confederate, participant, <L. complicare, 
ogether, involve: see complicate, v., com- 
plex, a., and of. accomplice.'] An accomplice. 
And so to Amies, vlctorloiu Father, 

To quell the Rebels, and their Complices. 

Shak., 2 Hen. VI., v. 1 (Xe28> 
The delivery 

Of this soductor and his complices. 

Massinger, Believe os you List, ill. 8. 
COmplicitoUB (kgm-plis'i-tus), a. [< complicity 
+ -ous.] Guilty of complicity ; tending to in- 
volve. [Bare.] 

Whatever a man's liver says next day. It is a remarkably 
eomptieitous witness. W. II. Bueeell, Diary in India, 1. 185. 

complicity fkom-nlis'i-ti), n. [< F. compliciU 
(=: 8p. complicidaa = Pg. compUcidade = It. com- 
pHeitd), < ML. *complUnta{t-)8, < LL. complex 
\complio-), participant: see complice.] The 
state of being an accomplice ; partnership in 
wrong-doing or in an objectionable act: usu- 
ally followed by with before the person and tw 
before the thing: as, complioity with a crimi- 
nal, or t» a criminal act. 

Complioity, a consenting or partnership in evil. lUount. 
The charge, however, of complicity in the designs of his 
patron was never openly repelled. 

Uallam, Middle Ages, viii. 
Dennis charged Steele with tacit eomplieity in this piece 
of bad taste. A. Dobson, Int. tu .Steele, p. xl. 

compllot, Au obsolete form of complin. 
complier (kgm-pll'6r), «. One who complies, 
yields, or ob'eys ; a person of ready compliance. 
»w^. 

complimont (kom'pli-ment), n. [Formerly 
speued complement, after "the orig. L. comple- 
mentum (see complement) ; =D. G. Dan. Sw. Tcom- 
pUment, < P. con^liment=VT. complitnensz Sp. 
complimiento ss Pg. comprimento, eumprimenw, 
< It. complimento, compliment: the same as 
complement, with mod. sense, resting on It. oom- 
plire, fill up, fulfil, suit, compliment (of. oom- 
pire, finish, complete), < L. complementum, that 
which fills or completes, < complere, fill up; see 



complete, comply, complemen f.] 1 . A formal aot 
or expression of civility, respect, or reg^ard : as, 
the compUmente of the season ; to present one's 
compUmente. 

All bla othar friend* were very ofneiou* likewise in raak- 
Ing their eompliriKinlM of coudolenco, iind •dmlnlstering 
•nniinent* ot comfort to liim. C. JUuldUton, Cicero, ii. SOe. 

Cmnplimentt of conKrutuIutlon nro always kindly taken, 
and cost one nothInK Ixit pen, ink, and paper. ChtHerJlM. 
2. An expression of praise, commendation, or 
admiration ; as, he paid yon a high compliment 
within my hearing. — 3. Flattery; polite, espe- 
cially insincere, praise or commendation. 

'Twa* never merry world, 

Since lowly feigning was called oompUment. 

Shai., T. N., ill. 1. 

True friendship loathes such oily eompliment. 

B. Jonnim, Case 1* Altered, i. 2. 

Hollow eompUmenU and llo*. MUlun, P. R., Iv. 124. 

4. A present or favor bestowed ; a gift. [Now 
only Scotch.] 

I will share, sir. 

In your sports only, nothing In yoiu- purchase. 

But you must furnisli me with compUmeTUt, 

To the manner of Spain ; my coach, my guardadueniios. 

B. Jonton, The Pevll Is an Ass, ill. 1. 
Left-handed compliment, an uncoiupllinentary expres- 
sion ; also, words Intended to l>e or to seem conipllinun- 
tary, but really the opposite ; an awkward compliment. 

Nor did he omit to bestow some left-handtd eompliinentii 
upon the sovereign people, as a herd of poltroons, wlm had 
no relitii for the glorious liardshlps and mlsaiiventures of 
battle. Inning, ICnickorhooker, p. 44ti. 

To etand on compliment, to heliavo with ceremony ; he 
ceremonious, FlaUnn, etc, (sue adulation}, lauda- 

tion, encomium, tribute ; (for plural) respects, regards, 
salutation, greeting. 

compliment (kom'pli-ment), V. [< compliment, 
n.;a=F. comjplimentor, etc.] I, trans. 1. To 
pay a compliment to; flatter or gratify by ex- 
pressions of approbation, admiration, osteera, 
or respect, or by acts implying these feelings : 
as, to compliment a man on liis personal appear- 
ance. 

I awaked, and heard myself compUtnenUd with tlie usual 
salutation. Tatltr, No. lU. 

Monarclis . . . 

Should eomplinitnl their foe* and sliun tliclr friends. 

Prior. 

2. To give complimentary congratulations to ; 
felicitate; as, to compliment a prince on tho 
birth of a sou. — 8. To manifest kindness or re- 
gard for by a gift or other favor: as, he com- 
plimented us with tickets for the exhibition, 
o ftyn . 1. To praise, commend.— 9. To fellcttute. 

11. intrane. To pass oomplimeuts ; use cere- 
mony or ceremonious language. [Rare.] 

Flrtt Serv. Mistress, tliere are two gentlemen 

Maria. Where? 

First Serv. Compliinentittg wiio should first enter. 

Beau, and FI., Coxcomlt, I. 2. 

When we had given over looking, I camjtlemmtfd with 
her, and told Iior that I did not grieve so much for the 
worth of tho tiling it solfe, as for her sake whose it was. 
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Jl,i n.‘, pi. eomplimentariea (-Tiz). 1. A com- 
pliment. — 2. A master of defense who wrote 
upon the compliments and ceremonies ot duel- 
ing. 

The most skilful and cunning eomptinuntaries alive. 

B. Joneon, Cynthia'* Bevels, v. 2. 

eomplimentativef (kom-pU-men't^tiv), a, [< 
comiiliment + -uftw,] Compliment^. Boswell, 
oomplimenter (kom'pU-men-tdr), n. One who 
compliments; one given to compliments; a 
flatterer. 

complin, compline (kom'plin), n, [Sc. also 
eomplen, complene; < ME. complyn, eumplyne, a 
var. (prob. taken as a collective plur. in -en, -») 
of compile, cumplie, < OF. complie, P. compile = 
Pp, 8p. Pg. completa = It, com^ta (= MLG. 
komplete = G. komplete = E. obs. complete, q, 
v.),< MIj. completa (usually in pi., ML. eomploUe, 
F. complies, etc.), complin (so called because 
this service completes the religious exercises of 
the day), prop. fern, of L. completus, finished, 
complete: see complete, a., and of. completory.'] 
The last of the seven oanonical hours, originally 
said after the evening meal and before retiring 
to sleep, but in later medieval and modem 
UH^o following immediately upon vespers, in 
tlic Roman arrangement complin begins with the benedic- 
tion of the reader and 1 Bet. v. 8 as lesson, followed by 
the liord's Prayer, Conilteor, etc. The psalms are the 4tli, 
31st (versos 1 - 6), 91st, and lS4th, with an invariable anthem 
flint llalteluiah at Eastortido) and invariable hymn (Te 
lueit ante terminum). Tho chapter is Jer, xlv. 9. The 
Wuiiodimiffuaucceedawlthitsantiphon, theKyrle, Lord's 
Prayer, and Creed, and the service coneludes with the 

i ireces, collect (Ktsifa, guauntmut), etc., and benediction, 
n the Oroek Church tho offleo corresponding to complin 
is calleii atiodeipnon, and is said in two forms, great and 
little apoaeipnon, the former in Lent, the latter at other 
times. Also called compfstorium or compfetorj/. 


tents consist of the Hebrew, Latin V ulgate, and Septuaglnt 
Hreek texts of the Old Testament, and the Greek and 
Latin Vulgate text* of the New Testament, with other 
versions of some parts, and with a Hebrew lexicon and 
grammar, etc. 

compluvlum (kom-plfi'vi-um), n. ; pi, eompluvia 
[L,, < oompluerc, flow together in rain- 
ing, < com-, together, + pluere, rain : see plu- 
vial.'] A quadrangular opening in tho roof over 
the atrium or court of ancient Roman housee. 
Titc roof was made to slope toward tlie compluvlum, so 
as to collect the rain-water in a basin or tank In the mid- 
dle of tho atrium. See atrium and ini^uvium. 

(Nimply (kgm-pll'h t). ; pret. and pp. complied, 
ppr. complying. [Immodiate orimn not certain, 
but prob. It., namely < It. compTire, fill up, ful- 
fil, suit, use compliments, compiere, compire, 
finish, = OF. ctmplir = 8p. complir = Pg. oum- 
prir, fulfil, execute, < L. compiere, fill up, sup- 
ply, sate (with food or drink), finish^complete : 
see complete, and cf. compliment. The mean- 
ing seems to have been affected by ply, pliant, 

i tliable, etc., which are not related to comply.] 
.t trans. 1. To fulfil; perform or execute. 

My power cannot annply my promise ; 

My father’s so averse from granting my 
lleiiuest concerning thee. 

Chapman, Koveugo for Honour. 
2. To caress ; embrace ; encircle. 

Witty Ovid, by 
Whom fair Coriiiiia sits and notli emnply 
Wltli yvorle wrists liis lanreut head. 

Herrick, Hesperldes, p. 221. 

n. intrans. 1. To act in accordance with 


compliance: j 
request. 
Comply with s 


i, to comply with a command or 


plish.] To accomplish ; fulm. 

For ye into like thraldnine me did throw. 

And kept from emnjAiehing the faith wliich I did <iwo. 

Speneer, F. Q., V. xi. 41. 


comploret. (kom-plor'), v, i. [< L. complorare, 
< com-, together, + ploraro, lament. Cf. de- 
plore, implore.] To lament or deplore together. 
Cockeram. 

COmplot (kom'plot), n. [= D. Dan. komplot = 
(i. compht s Sw. komplott, < P. oomplot, a con- 
spiracy, plot, OF. a crowd, a battle, a plot, 
prob. ioT*comploit, < L. complioitum, later form 
of comjilUmtum, neut. of eomplicaius, pp. of otm- 
plicare, involv^ complicate : see complicate, v., 
and complice, aeeptot^.] A plotting together; 
a joint plot; a confederacy in some design; a 
conspiracy. 

I'll disclose 


Comply with some humours, hear witli others, but serve 
none. Sir T. Browne, Christ. Mor., i. 28. 

Yet tills he sure, in nothing to comply 
Hcandalous or forbidden in onr law. 

MiUo}i, 8. A., 1. 1408. 
He that complice against Ids will 
Is of Ids own opinion still. 

S. Butler, Hudihras, HI. Hi. 647. 
2. To accommodate itself; accord; fit; con- 
form: said of things. [Rare.] 

Tlie truti) of things will not comply with our conceits. 

Tillotimn. 

He made Ids wlsli wltli Ids estate comply. Prior, 

The altar was shaped so os to comply wltli the inscrip- 
tion that siiiTouiided it. Addison. 

3f. To be courteous, complaisant, or concilia- 
tory. 

Yourliaiids. Come: the appurtenance of welcome is 
fasldon and ceremony ; let mu comply wttti you in this 
garb. Shak., Hamlet, il. 2. (Sue also v, 2.) 

Wliosoover is Duke ot Savoy liad need be cunning, and 
more tliaii any other Prince, in regard that lying between 
two potent Neigldioure, tlie Freiiuli and the Spaniard, he 
must comply with Inith. Howell, Letters, I. 1. 42. 


MaM/e, Tlie Rogue, 1, IWi. 

CompUmentalt (kom-pli-mon'tal), a. [Former- 
ly also complemcntal (see cotnptemental ) ; < cotn- 
pliment + -«i.] (lompllmeutary; expressive of 
or implying compliments. 

CompHtnental lie*. Raleigh, Hist. World, v. 3. 

Ridiculous folly 

To waste the time, that miglit hu lietter sfient. 

In complimenlal wishes. Moeeinger, Renegado, Hi. 1. 

compllmentallyt (kom-pli-meu'tal-i), adv. In 
a complimentary manner ; by way of compli- 
meut. 

He is laugh'd at 
Most complimentally. 

Ford, Lover’s Melancholy, 1. 2. 

He has had the good fortune t<i make some discoveries, 
and the honour to have them publlekly, and but too coia- 
plimentally, taken notice of by the virtuosi. 

' Boyle, Works, IV. S. 

compllmentalnesst (kom-pu-men'tal-nes), n. 
The quality of being complimentary! 

Cvmplimentalwee as opjiosud to plainness [of speech]. 

Haiiiinond, Works, II. :W2. 

complimentarily (kom-pli-meu'ta-ri-li), adv. 
In a oompliinenfary manner. 

complimentary (kom-pli-mon'tarri), a. and n. 
[Formerly also eomplcmentaru (see complemen- 
tary)', < compliment + -aryl.l I, a. Intended 
to express or convey a oomplimeut or compli- 
ments ; exjiressivc of civility, regard, or pref- 
erence; using or accustomed to use compli- 
ments : as, complimentary language ; complimen- 
tary tickets ; you are very complimentary. 

I made eomplimentary verses on tlie great lord* and la- 
dles of the court. 

Bp. Hurd, Dialogues, Dr. H. More and Waller. 

“ Child of the 8nn ” was a enmpliinentary name given to 
any one particularly clever in Peru. 

//. Speiicer, l*rlii. of SooioL, | 401. 

Commendatory, laudatory, liattering. 


The complnt to your father. 

Chapman, Gentleman Usher, Iv. 1. 

I know their emnplot Is to have my life. 

Shak., i Hen. VI., Hi. 1. 

COmplot (kpm-plot'), V. ; pret. and pp. complot- 
ted, ppr. complotting. [< F. commotcr, < com- 
plot: see complot, n.] I, tratis. To plan toge- 
ther; contrive; plot. 

Thus lining in this slaulsh life as is aforesaid, diuers of 
vs compfoteeaand hammered into our heads how we might 
procure our reloasement. 

Webbe, Travels (ed. Arlior), p. 28. 

Nobles complotting nobles' speedy fail. 

Ford, Fame's Memorial. 

Craft, greed and violence oomplot revenge. 

Brouming, Ring and Book, II. 190. 

n. in tram. To plot together; conspire; form 
a plot; join in a secret design, generally crimi- 
nal. 

'I'he other 3, eomylotting with him, ran away from their 
malsters in the night. 

Bradford, Plymouth Plantation, p. 363. 

complotment (kpm-plot'ment), n. [< complot + 
-menu] A plotting together ; conspiracy. 

What was tho cause of their mnltlplled, varlatcd eom- 
plotments against her? Bp. King, Sermon, Nov. 6, 1608. 

complotter (kpm-plot'Cr), n. One joined in a 
plot; a conspiiator. 

The complotter and executioner of that inhuman action. 

Dryden, Vind. ot Duke ot Guise. 

complottlngly (kpm-plot'ing-li), odr. Byoom- 
ilottiug; by conspiracy or plot, 
omplutensian (kom-pl()-ten'gi-Mi), a. [< L. 
Complutensis, pertaining to Complutum.] Per- 
taining to Complutum, the Roman name of Al- 
cahl de Henares in Spain.— Complutensian poly- 
glot, the earliest complete polyglot edition of the BIWe, 
compiled and printed at AIcolA under the direction and 
at the expense of Cardinal Xtmenas, and finished in 1617, 


compo (kom'po), n. [Abbr. of composition or 
of compost : see composition, 5, compost, n., 4.] 
1. Same as compost, 4. — 2. Same as compo- 
sition, 5. — 3. A mixture of resin, whiting, and 
glue, used for ornaments on walls and cornices 
instead of plaster of Paris : called specifically 
carvers* compo. — 4. The sum or dividend paid 
in composition of a bankrupt’s debts ; also, the 
portion of the monthly wages paid to a ship’s 
company. [Eng.] 

COmpon, a. Same as enmpond. 
coimionderatet (kom-pon'de-rat), V. t. or i. [< 
L. *'componderatn8, pp. of *componderare, in ppr. 
compondcran(t-)s, < com-, togetner, +ponderare, 
weigh, < pondus ( ponder-), weight : see ponder.] 
To weigh together. Cockeram. 
componet (kom-pon'), v. t. [< L. componere, 
settle: see compose and compound^, v.] To ar- 
range; settle. 

A good pruUmce for emnponing peace between princes. 

Strype, Records, No. 28, 
compond (kom-po'ne), a. [< F. compond, com- 
posed, irreg. < L. componere, 
place together: see compose, 
compound^, v.] In her., com- 
posed of small squares of two 
tiucturos alternately in one 
row: said of a bordure, bend, 
or other ordinary. Also cam- 
pon, componed, compony, and 
Bordure componA gobonatcd. See counter-eom- 

componed (kom-pdn^'), a. Same as compand. 
componency (kgm-pd'nen-si), n. [< component: 
see -aw^y.] Composition; structure; nature. 

The componmey ot that lightning which produces such 
an effect [explosion], 

Warbuiian, Julian's Attempt to Rebuild the Temple, IL 
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OOnpOlMlIld (kom'p^-nend), n. [< L. conu^ a oolleetlon Md eomportation of Asnr'i wite Mring*. CowtfOH yoarMlf to the altiieUon, for to the lituetlon 
netiatuit ger. of oomponere. compouna: see com- ^P- Rinhardton, Obe. on oid Te»t. (less), p. aos. you mutt come. tHektm, Hckwlok, xxxiv 

pounds, compose.'} Something to be formed by comportment (kom-port'ment), it. [< F. com- U. intrans. 1. To practise composition, in 
composition. portement Pt. comportamen Bp. comporta- any of the active senses of that word, 

eomponent (kom^ oent), a. and «. [< L. com- miento = Pg. It. comportamento), C eomportor : They say he'a an excellent poet ... I think he be corn- 
ponen{t-)s, ppr. of mmponwe, compose ; see com- see comport , ».] Behavior ; demeanor : deport- «• he goee in the street I , 

poseaadcomound^fV.} I, o. Composing, con- ment. ^ A Joneon, Poetaeter, lu. i. 

Btituent; entering into the composition of. -me people here generally seem to be more generous, ^ agwemoat*, adjust differ- 

The eomponent parts of a natural body. and of a higher Comp^ment, than elsewhere. ences; agree. 

Newton, Optlcks. Howell, Letters, 1. 1. 41. i( we eompoet well here. Shak., A. and C., IL !. 

Justice and Itenevolenoe ... are eonwonent. piurts of Her serious and devout eomportment. Compose with them, and be not angry valiant 

every hunian mind. Sumner, Fanje and Qloty. Addison, Freeholder. B. Jonson, New Inn, Iv. 8. 


The stomach dtgesU food, and does It by means of the 
properties of Its eomponent tissues. 

Mivart, Nature and Thought P. 187. 
n. f»< 1. A constituent part: as, quartz, feld- 
spw, and mica are the components of granite. — 
B. 'in mech., one of the parts of a strain, velo- 
city, acceleration, force, etc., out of wUch the 
whole may be compounded by the principle of 
the parallelonam of forces, etc. — that is, by 
geometrical addition. See composition of forces 
(under composition), parallelogram of forces 
(under force), and resolution. — 8. A part of a 
whole which is so combined with other parts 
as to modify its distinctive character ; espe- 
cially, in logic, an internal part or part of com- 
prehension; a notion contained in a complex 
notion — Effective component of a force, lu mecA., 
tl)at one of the two components into which the force muy 
be resolved which produces the entire elfeot of motion or 

S reasure under consideration.— Real component Of a 
aroe, the component of a force which is Itself a real 
force. 

componental (kom-p6-nen'tal), a. [< compo- 
nent + -al.} Ot, pertaining to, or of me nature 
of a part or constituent. 


composant (kom'pp-zant), n. Same as corpo- 
sant. 

compose (kqm-pdz'), v.i prot. and pp. com- 
posed, ppr. 'composing. [< OF. composer, Y. com- 
poser, compose, compound, adjust, settle, < com- 
•¥ poser, place, set, put; substituted for reg. 
OF. compondre, eumpundre, arrange, direct, = 
Pr. compondre, componre = 8p. eomponer = Pg. 
coinpor z= It. componere, eomporre s= D. kompo- 
ncren = Q. conmoniren = Dan. komponere s= Sw. 
komponera, < L. componere, conponere, put toge- 
ther, compose, < com^ together, + ponero, put, 

£ lace : see ponent. The proper E. forms nom 
I. inf. componere ate compound^, t>., and (later) 
compone: see these words, and For 

the substitution of F. poser, see pose^, and of. 
appose, depose, expose, imjtose, oj>po8e, propose, 
repose, transpose.} I. trans. 1. To make or form 
by uniting two or more things; put together 
the parts of ; form by framing, fashioning, or 
arranging, (a) In relation to material things (rarely 
persons). 

A casque compos'd by Vulcan’s skill. 

Shak., T. and C., v. 2. 


8. In painting, to combine or fall into a group 
or arrangement with artistic effect; admit of 
pleasing or artistic combination in a picture: 
as, the mountains composed well. 

Wo all know how In the retrospect of later moods the 
incidents ot early youth compose, visibly, each as an Indi- 
vidual picture, with a magic for which the greatest paint- 
ers have uu corresponding art. 

H. James, Jr., Trans. Sketches, p. 10. 

composed (kom-p6zd' ),p.a. [< compose + -ecP. ] 
Free from disturbance or agitation; calm; se- 
rene; quiet; tranquil. 

Of a compos’d and setlod countenance, npt set, nor much 
alterable with sadiiosso or loy. 

Bp. Saris, Micro-cosmographle, A Stayed Man. 

There she lay. 

Composed as when I laid her, that last eve, 

U’ the couch, still breathless, motionless, sleep's self. 

Brovmxng, Ring and Book, I. 811. 
“Byn. Cool, Collected, etc. See ealml. 
composodly (kqm-pd'zed-li), adv. In a com- 
posed manner; "calmly; without agitation ; se- 
renely; sedately. 

The man without the hat very composedly answered, I 
am he. Clarendon, Great Rebellion, I. iO. 


All quantitative relations are componental; all quali- 
tative relations elemental. 

O. U. Lexets, Probs. of Life and Mind, 1. 90. 

compony, a. Same as eomponi. 
comport (kqm-port'), v. [< F. comporter = Pr. 
Sp. Pg, comportar =s It. comportare. admit of, 
allow, endure, < ML. comportare, oehavo, L. 
comportare. conportare, bring together, < com-, 
together, *r portare, carry; see por<8.] I. tn- 
trans. 1. To be suitable; agree; accord; lit; 
suit : followed by vHth (formerly also by unto). 

How ill this duluess doth comport xvith greatness I 

Fletcher (and another T), Prophetess. 
All that Is high, and great, or can comport 
Unto the style of majesty. 

B. Jotuon, Prince Henry's Barriers. 

It was Waller who first learned In France that to talk 
in rhyme alone comported xoith the state of royalty. 

Lowell, Among my Books, 1st ser., p. 157. 

2t. To bear; endure: with wifA. 

My wife Is 

Such an untoward thing, she’ll never leam 
How to coxnport xoith It 

B. Joiuon, The Devil Is an Ass, U. 8. 

Shall we not meekly comport xoith an infirmity? 

Barroxo, Works, I. 484. 

n. trans. 1. To behave; conduct: with a re- 
flexive pronoun. 

It Is curious to observehow Lord Somers . . . comforted 
himstif on that occasion. Burke. 

Thus Nature, whoso laws I had broken In various arti- 
ficial ways, eomported herself towards me as a strict but 
loving mother. Haxothorm, BUthedalo Romance, viii. 
2t. To bear; endure. 

The maloontented sort 
That never can the present state comport. 

Daniel, ClvU Wars, L 70. 


comportt (kom-p6rt'), n. [< OF. comport = Sp, 
comporte (otJs.) =s It. eomporto; from the verb.] 
Behavior; conduct; demeanor; manner of act- 
ing. 


These arguments ... are Intended to persuade us to a 
charitable comport towards the men. 

Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. 1886), IL 897. 


I knew them well, and marked their rude comport. 

Dryden, Fables. 


comportable (kom-p6r'tarbl), a. [< comport + 
-able; = Sp. comportable, etc.] Suitable; ap- 
propriate; consistent. 


Costing the rules and oautiona of this art into some 
eaxnportatiU method. 

Sir H. WotUm, Elem. of Architecture. 


OomportMloet (kom-pdr'tans), n. [< comport + 
-anoe.} Behavior ; deportment. 


Ooodly oomportaunee each to other beare. 

And entertalne themselves with court'sies meet. 

Spenser, F. Q., 11. L 29. 


With that 1 bethought myself, and the sweet compor- 
tones ot that same sweet round face ot thine came Into my 
mind. my Bepuiled (UaxUtfs Dodsley, IX. 9SS). 

oonportatioilt (kom - p^lr - ts ' shon), n. [< L. 
eomportatto(n-), a brining together, < eompor- 
taro, pp. compifrtatus : see comport , «.] An as- 
sembly or oollectioxi. 


Youth, thou bear’st thy father’s face ; 

Frank Nature, rather curious than in haste, 

Hath well compos'd thee. Shak., All’s Well, 1. 2. 
(6) In relation to literary authorslilp : os, to com^^oss a ser- 
mon or a sonnet. 

You desired mo lately to compose some Lines upon your 
Mistress's black Eyes. Howell, Letters, I. v. 22. 

(c) In relation to musical anthorship : as, to compose a 
sonata. (<l) In relation to artistic skill : as, to eomitose 
(arrange the leading features of) a picture, statue, group, 
etc. 

2. In printing: (a) To put into type ; set the 
types for : as, to compose a page or a pamphlet. 
( 0 ) To arrange in the composing-stick ; set : as, 
to compose a roousand oms. [Bare among print- 
ers in^oth uses, set or set up being the techni- 
cal term.]— 3. To form by beii^ combined or 
united ; be the substance, constituents, or ele- 
ments of; constitute; makeup; as, levies of raw 
soldiers compose his army ; the wall is composed 
of bricks and mortar ; water is composed of hy- 
drogen and oxygen. 

Nor did Israel 'scape 

Th’ Infection, when their borrow’d gold composed 
The calf in Oreb. MUtm, P. L, 1. 488. 

A few useful things, confounded with many trifles. All 
their memories, and compoee their intellectual posses- 
sions. Watts. 

Numerous great limestones, of immense thickness, and 
covering vast areas, are composed altogether of shells ot 
mullusks or corals. Dawson, Nature and the Bible, p. 82. 
4. To bring into a composed state; calm; quiet; 
appease. 

Another advantage which retirement affords us is, that 
It calms and composss all the passions ; those cspocially of 
the tumultuous kind. Bp. AUertmry, Sermons, 1. x. 
Yet to compose this midnight noise. 

Go freely, search where’er you please. 

Prior, The Dove. 

Upon this, he composed his countenance, looked upon 
his watch, and took his leave. 

Addison, Sir Timothy Tittle. 

Their rest, their labours, duties, sufferings, prayers, 

Compose toe soul, and 111 it for its cares. 

Crabbe, Parish Register. 
6 . To settle; adjust; reconcile; bring into a 
proper state or condition : as, to compose differ- 


COmpOSedneSB (kqm-pd'zed-nes), n. The state 
of being composed; calmness; tranquillity; re- 
pose. 

Serenity and eomposedness ot mind. 

Bp. Wilkins, Natural Religion, U. 7. 

composer (kqm-p6'z6r), n. One who or that 
which composes. (a)One who writes an original work, 
as distinguished from a compiler ; an autlior. [Rare.] 
Able writers and composers. Milton, 

(h) One who composes musical pieces ; a musical author. 
('Phis is the usual sense wlien used absolutely.] 
nis [Mozart’s] most brilliant and solid glory is fonnded 
ui)on his talents as a coxnposer. 

Moore, Encyc. of Music, p. 027. 
c) One who or that which quiets or calms ; one who ad. 
usts a difference or reconciles antagonists. 

Ye murmuring streams that In meanders roll. 

The sweet composers ot the pensive soul I 

Oay, The Fan. 

(dt) In printirm, a compositor. Abp. Laud. 

composing-frame (kqm-pa'zing-frfim),n. Same 
as composing-stand. 

composing-machine (kqm-po' zing-m;^Bhen'), 
n. A type-setting machine. The earliest composing- 
machine, Invented by William tnmrch In 1821, attempted 
to make the types os well as set them. This special and 
instantaneous making of tho types Is also the basis of 
more recent inventions; but most eumposing-ntachines 
are constructed to set types previously made. The types 
are specially grooved or nicked to lit them for being seized 
automatically, the arrangement of classifled types In 
separate channels, and their dislodgmont in order Into a 
larger channel by means of levers touched from a finger- 
board, are features common to most eomposltig-machines, 
widely as they may differ In other details of construction. 
Few of these machines have come Into practical use, owing 
especially to the difficulty of separating or distributing 
tbe types by an automatic procesa In the special manner 
reqnirM. See lisxatype. 

composing-room (kqm-pd'ziug-rSm), n. A 
room In which types are set and made ready 
for printing, 

composing-rulo (kom-p6'zing-r6l), n. In pHnt- 
ing, a thin piece or brass or steel fitted to the 
composing-Btiok, on or against which the com- 
positor places and arranges the types. The 
smooth nue penults the free movement of type In the 
process ot spacing, and it is also used as a support in the 
act of emptying the stick. 


ences. 

To reform our manners, to compose quarrels and con- 
troversies. BxsrUm, Anat. of Mel., p. 62. 

I have, therefore, always endeavoured to compose those 
feuds and angry dissensions between affection, faith, and 
reason. Sir T. Broxone, Religlo Medlel, L 19. 

0. To place or arrange in proper form; putinto 
a settled state; arrange. 

Rloe, wheat, beanes, and such like, which they set on 
the fioore without a cloth. In a woodden dish, and the 
people eompose themseluea to eato the same, after the 
Arabian manner. Pvrehas, Pilgrimage, p. 229. 

In a peooetul grave my corpse composs. Dryden, ^eld. 
7. To dispose; pot into a proper mood or tem- 
per for any purpose. [Bare.] 

The whole army seemed well eomposed to obtain that by 
their sworda which they could not oy their pen. 

(Rarmdon, Great Rebellion, vllL 


composillg-stand (kqm-po'zing-stand), n. In 
printing, an elevated framework, usually of 
wood, on which the t 3 T)o-ca 8 es are placed in in- 
clined positions, the part for tho upper case hav- 
ing a steeper 

slope than that 

for the lower. 

Also caUed com- 
posing-frame, or 
m common use 
frame or stand. 
composlng-stiok 

Compotiag-atek 

ing, a small tray of iron or other met4l,'‘')|Hw< 
a raised side and end, which is held by a coMm' 
positor in bis left hand, and in which he places 



oompoatng-ctiok 

»nd avmnges the types that he picks out of the 
oases with his right hand. The compoelng itick I* 
fitted with e knee, adjuitahle, by meuns of » icrew or « 
filemp, to eny lengtit of lino miiilrod in printed work. 
The earliest composing-sticks were sticks of wood, with 
knees specially tacked on furditTerent lengths of line : but 
wooden sticks are now used only in setting hand-btUs, or 
for other work requiring very long lines. 

OompOfitse^ (kom-poz'i-te), n. pi. [NL., fern, 
pi. (so. L. planUE, plants) of L. compoaitus, com- 
posite: see compoaite.'] The largest natural 
order of plants, including over 760 genera and 
10,000 species, distribute all over the globe 
wherever vegetation is found, and divided 
equally between the old world and the new. 
They fumi atmut a tenth of all phenoinmoas plants, an 
eighth of those of North America, and in some regions 
even a larger proportion. They are lierbs, or much more 
rarely shrubs, scarcely ever arborescent, and are of com- 
paratively slight economic imiiortance. A few species 
are cnltivatod for foml, as the artichoke (Cynara), the sal- 
sify (Tragovoffm), and the lettuce {Laetvusa)-, others have 
useful luediclnal properties; and a very large number are 
cultivated for ornamoiit. The flowors are gamo|>atalous 
and mostly iientamerous, sessile In a close head (the com- 
pound flower of early boiantsts, whence the name of the 
order), and surrounded by an Involucre of separate or 
oonimte bracts. The ovary is inferior and one-cellud, and 
becomes an adhene In fruit, the oalyx-llmb lielng reduced 
to a clrulo of hairs, awns, scales, or teeth, called the 
papjnu. Ttie stamens are inserted on the corolla, and 
tlteir anthers are united Into a tube, on which account the 
name 8ynaiUher»m has been sometimes given to the order. 
The genera of the order are dlvlde<l Into three series, de- 
penuing iit>on the character of the corolla, vis.; (1) the 
LuM/Ua^florai (or MutUwem, of Cl) genera, largely Houth 
American), having a bilabiate corolla, at least in the per- 
fect flowers: (2) the Hgulifinrm (or Ciehoruuece, of 50 
genera, mostly of the old world). In which the corollas are 
all Ugulate (strap-shaped) ; and (D) the TubtUiflorai, hav- 
ing regular tubular oorollaa In all the perfect flowers. The 
taat series is again divided into 1 1 tribes. The 10 largest 
genera of the order, Including three tenths of the species, 
are Stnteio (840 species, largely of South America and 
■onthern Africa), Eupatorium (480 species, all American), 
Vemonia (876 species, mostly tropical), C^ntaurea (818 
species, of the Meditcrraneo-Porslan r 

(260 ipMlcs, mostly South American), . 

SMoies, of southern Africa and Australia), AtUr (174 spe- 
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rifltion in the apeoies or other BuhdiTiflions 
which constitute it: often applied to artificial 
groups composed of widely separated elements. 
— Composite algebra, one separable Into two, such 
that every two uulls belongbigone to one algebra and the 
other to the other, and neitlier common to the two, when 
multiplied togetlior give zero.— Oompoelte aroh, the 
lancet or jaduted arch, In some forms : so called because 
the sides are not an» of circles, but are described each 
from two centers. This style of arch is more usual In the 
medieval architecture of England than In that of the conti- 
nent of Europe. .See ciitunder lanmf.— Compostto boam, 
carriage, group. See the nouns.— Composite Joint, 
in entam., a Joint permitting liotlt vertical and horizontal 
movement.— Composito mazilllB, In snfom., maxilho 
having mure than one lobe.— Composite numbers, 
such numbers os can Ite measured exactly by a number 
exceeding unity, as 6 by 2 or 8 : thus, 4 Is the lowest co»n- 
potUt numher.— Composite Pbotoigraph,a single pho- 
tographic portrait prmluced from more than one auli- 
lect. The negatives from the Individuals who are to enter 
Into the composite photograph are so made sa to show the 
faces as nearly as possible of the same alze and lighting, 
and In tliosame position. These negatives are then printed 
so as to register topther upon the same piece of paper, 
each lieing exposed to the light for the same fraction of 
the full time required for printing. It is believed that by 
study and comparison of sncli photograpiis made from 
large scries of snbjocta, types of countenance, local, gen- 
eral, etc., can l>e obtained.— ComPOSltO proof, In logic, 
one involving several distinct inferences.— Componto 
relation, a relation satiafled If, and only If, some one of 
the component relations Is satisfled. It ia distinguished 
from an aggrrgatt relation, which is satisfled If, and only 
if, all the partial relattona are latisflud.— Oompoalte 
sailing, in navtg., a combinatiim ut greal-uirelo and paral- 
lel sailing.— Composite Wbole, in metaph., a union of 
matter and form, or of act and power. 

II, M. 1, Bomething made up of parts or dif- 
ferent elements; a compound; a composition. 

F-aoli man's understanding . . . Is a eompoHte of natural 
capacity and superinduced nabit. Ilarriii, ilermes. 

They are the true compoeite of monkey and tiger, those 
Orientals. H’. II. Rtuutcll, Wary In India, I. 288. 

2. Specifically, a composite photograph. 

When the corauosite portrait of the class of ‘80 at Smith 
College was made, It was my plan to make eomponitec ot 
the succeeding Senior classes, and I hoped at some time 
to bo able to secure eompontee of classes In other colleges. 

The Century, XXXV. m. 


Meditorraneo'-Pors/nn' l^loii), Eareharie 
i), iTeliehrpjtutn (286 

- 

Meiilterraneo-Perslan reglon^nd Noi 

nrisla (162 species, of Europe, Asia, and North America), oTXr axin— id 

and ftieraHwn (160 species, of Europe, Asia, and North lb OOt., one of the CompoatUe, 

America). By tar the laigrat North American genus is COmpOflitlOXl (kom-p^zish on), n. [< ME. com- 
Att^iUjpeciet),moved hySoii<taifom^^^^ poaxcion, -oun, = D. kompoaitie = G. compoai- 

Sefxe>io (67l Apfopugms (46). Art«nmo (42)^^^^^^ ko,npo.ntion, < OF. compoaiUon, 

F. compoaition = 8p. comj^oaidon =s Pg. oompo- 


; these genera Include two flfths of the siie- 

oies ot North America. Also called AHeracea. 

Oompoflita''^ (kom-por/i-tS), n. pi. [NL., fern, 
pi. (SO. AatHdia, q. v.) of L. compoaitua, com- 
pound; see compoaitc.'] In eodl., a family of 
compound asoidians, corresponding to the fam- 
ily Botrullidw; the Synaadaiw (which see). 

OOmpofliM (kqm-poz'it or kom'po-zit), a, and n. 
[< L. compoai ’hta, pp. of oomponer'e, put together ; 
see compoae, compound^, v.j I, a. 1. Made up 
of distinct parts or elements; compounded; 
especially, so combined as to manifest diversity 
of origin or make-up. 

Happiness, like sir and water, ... Is compotUe. 

Landor. 

The method of Tennyson may bo tenned eom/weite or 
idyllic : the former, as a process that embraces every va- 
riety of rhythm ami technical elfect ; the latter, as easen- 
Ually descriptive. Stedman, Viot. Poets, p. 6. 

Speoifloally — 2. Made of parts so combined as 
to lose thoir distinctive characters. [Rare.] — 

8. [cap.] In aroA., an epithet applied to the last 
of the five orders, because the capital whioli char- 
acterizes it is com- 
posed from those of 
other orders, bor- 
rowing a quarter- 
round from the Tus- 
can or Roman Doric, 
a rank of leaves from 
the Corinthian, and 
volutes from the 
Ionic. Its cornice has 
simple modllllonsordeii- 


4. In ahip-buildinff, 
having a wooden 
skin on an iron 
framework: as, a 
compoaitc vessel; a 
vessel built on the 
connmaitA principle. 
— 6. In hot., belong- 
ing to the order Com- 
post tee; having the 
characters of this or- 
der: as, a composiUi 
plant; a composite 
flower. See CompoaiUei. — 6. In aod'I., marked 
(as a genus, order, etc.) by wide rsn^ of va- 



rifdosslt. compoaiinone, < 1j. ampoaiUotp-), i 
po8itio{n-), a putting together, connection, csp. 
tlie connection or arrangement of words, < com- 
ponere, conponere, pp. compoaitua, conpoaitua, 
Dring together, arrange: see compoae and co»>- 
poutxdl, o.] 1. The act of composing or com- 
pounding, or the state of being composed, com- 
pounded, or made up ; union of different things 
or principles into an individual whole ; the pro- 
duction of a whole by the union or combination 
of parts, constituents, or elements. 


I'he next operation we may observe in tlie mind about 
Its idoaa Is compotitim ; wheroby it puts together several 
ot those simple ones It has received from sensation and re- 
flection, aim combines them into complex ones. 

Iiocke, Human Underatanding, II. xl. 6. 

Gray . . . haa found out that there must go a million 
of anoestors in twenty generations to everyirady’s eomjm- 
tition. Walpole, Letters, II. 188. 

Hpeciflcolly — (a) The act of producing a literary work. 

The labor of eompoeition bogina when you have to put 
yo\ir separate threads ot thought Into a loom ; to weave 
them into a continuous whole ; to connect, to Introduce 
them : to blow them out or to expand them ; to carry them 
to a close. De Qwneey, Style, 11. 

(6) The art of putting wonis and sentences together In 
accordance with the riiles of grammar and rhetoric ; as, 
ripunk nrnan eomporition. («) In printitM, the setting 
9-settlng ; In a wider sense, the preparation 
le In the production ot printed sheets, includ- 


eompound, , 

words, as rainbow from n 
lifelike, fulfil, eUi. Seeoo 


• and so gentleman. 


to sclentiflc rules. Composition Is 
fallows certain rocogniaed rales of musical form, and/ree 
when It Is more or lew independent ot such rules. (/) In 


a the mind, each p 

Air*mostin¥uentuI muter Claude taught 

him, and which we call eompoeition. 

Row Prineeton Rev., II. 83. 
(g) Combination ; orderiy disposition ; regulation. 

Questioning bow deep they should set it I the croM], with 
what eompoeition ot gesture to worship it, and the like 
oiulosltles of Paganish Chrisrianltie. 

f>urekM, Pilgrimage, p. 782. 


oomportfekm 

A pieaoher In the Invention of matter, election of words, 
eom^ffon of gesture, look, prono^iwon, moHon, wta 
sU faoulUes at once. A Joneon, DIscoveriu. 


2. %>eoifioaUy, an act of combination auoh that 
the dlstinotive oharaotera of the parte are modi- 
fied. [Rare.] 


The distinction of aggregation and eompoextion runs 
through all cues of thought. In mathematics, It is seen 
In the distinction ot addition and multiplication ; In chem- 
istry, In the distinction of mechanical mixture and chemi- 
cal combination ; in an act of parliament, In th^dlstlnc- 


8. That which results from compoeing, as a 
literary, musical, or artistic production; epe- 
oifioally, a short essay written as a school ex- 
ercise. 


Colourists always liked to Introduce the sweeping lines 
of her white robes into their cumpoeitione. 

J. A. Symonde, Italy and Greece, p. 66, 


Long sentences in a short eompoeition are like large 
rooms in a small house. Skenetone. 


TIio best Persian eompoeitione, alike in prose and In 
verse, are marked by flue poetic Iroageiy, combined with 
a profusion of metaphor. R- A, Rev., CXL. 881. 

4. That which results from the combination 
or union of several ingredients ; a compound : 
as, type-metal is a compoaition of lead and an- 
timony. 

Vast pillars ot stone, cosed over with a eompoeition that 
looks . . . like marble. Addieon. 


Specifically— 6. The combination of materials 
of which printers’ inking-rollers are made. The 
ordinary ingrediente are glue and molasses, boiled toge- 
ther in such proportions and to such a degree u to pro- 
duce an elutlo substance of considerable durability. A 
kind called patent eompoeition Is composed chiefly of glue, 
glycerin, and sugar. Often contracted to eompo. 

6. The manner in which or the stuff of which 
anything is composed ; general constitution or 
make-up; structure, 

.So hath God given your majesty a eompoeition of under- 
standing admirable. 

Raeoti, Advancement of Learning, 1, 2. 


Tliese are the chief and prevailing iugredienta In the 
eompoeition of that man whom we call a scorner. 

Sp. Atterbury, Sermons, III. ill. 
Hence — 7. Congmity; consistency. [Rare.] 
There Is no eompoeition In these news 
That gives them credit. Sbak., Othello, I. 8. 

8. The compounding or reconciling of differ- 
ences, or of different interests; a mutual set- 
tlement or agreement; now, specifically, an 
a^ement between a debtor ana a creditor by 
which the latter aooepts part of the debt due 
to him in satisfaetion of the whole. 


There ys no Ifoundacyon of any siiche Chaunntry, but a 
certoyne oompoeieyon or ordynaunce made betwene the 
prior and munkes ot the late Monasteryo of Tykfforde. 

English QUde (E. E. T. 8.), p. 260. 

Thus we are agreed : 

I crave our eompoeition may be written, 

And seal'd between us. Shak., A. and C., 11. 6. 

Do they think by their rado attempta to dethrone the 
Majesty of Heaven, or by standing at the greatest defiance, 
to make him willing to come to terms of composition with 
them? Staiingfleet, Sermons, I. II. 

The private making of candles for consumption at home 
was allowed under a eompoeition tor the duty. 

S. Dovmll, Taxes In England, IV. 817. 

9. The sum or rate paid, or agreed to be paid, 
in compounding with creditors: as, ho has 
agreed to pay a composition of 60 cents on the 
dollar, or of 12 shiliings in the pound. 

A granting of escheat lands for two pounds of tobacco 
per acre, eompoeition. Beverley, Virginia, 1. K 8. 

10. In music: (a) The combination of sounds 
which form a compound stop in an organ. (6) 
A mechanical contrivance for moving the han- 
dles of orgau-sttms in groups.— Ilf. The syn- 
thetical mode or procedure in investigation or 
exposition; syntheus. 


The Investigation of different things by the method of 
analysis ought over to precede the method of eompoeition. 

Rewton, Optloks. 


Antifriction compositions. 8ee ant(/Worion. -Oaa- 
nahlo composition. See cannoine.— Composition 
cloth, a material made from long flax, and dressed with 
a solution which renders it water-proof. It la used for 
ban, trunk-covers, etc.— Oomjposlnon deed, a contract 
lietween creditors and their debtor effecting a composi- 
tion, usually In a manner to bind the creditors not to 
molest the debtor.— Oomposltlon fttOO. Same as com- 
poeition plane.— Oompoutlon motel, a kind ot brass 
made ot copper, sine, etc., used instead of copper, which 
is dearer, as sheathing for voasela— Oomposltloil Of 
displMomonte, stni&a, 'volooltlos. soooloratlons, 
forces, strOMOB, etc., in meeh., the nnkm or ocunblna- 
tlon of two or more foroet or velooitiea, acting In the saiM 
or different dtrectlona, into a single equivalent fone or 
velocity. Hins, two forces acting Tn the directlona of the 



wn^ttait I0 « rinito ittTiiMt the direction andmar 

SIWeotthedlageaacdtheM^^ 8ee/ofvn?d 
twntttmt.— Oonm^tloa W piroporttou, in math., the 
■abetittttioii, in a lerles of four pr^rtlonehi, of the sum 
of the flrct and aeoond termi for the flnt term, and the 
sum of the third and fourth for the fourth, the tame 
equality of pr^rtion lubaiatinii in the second series as 
ill the flnt. Thus, if a : b : : o : d, then, by eotnpoHtion, 

o + b : :« + d:a.— CompoaltlOBOfniUoa. ^ecom- 
pound ratio, under eompowndi, a.— Oompoiltloil pedal, 
in organ-building, a pedal which draws or withdraws sev- 


under combina- 
which the t 
their 


eral stops at once. See aombination pedal, under i 
(ion.— OOtnpoelUoil Plane, the plane by whicl 

parts of a twin crystal (see (win) are united In 

versed tmslUons ; ft is usually the same as the twinning- 
plane. Also called composition /ooe. 

compOBitive (kom-poz'i>tiv), a. [< L. compost- 
-we, 

oriQiposiiig; ^ ^ , 

thetio. £oewor(h.— compoiitlvainetbod, synthesis. 

compositor ^om-poz'i-tar), n. [= F. composi- 
teur as Sp. Pg. compositor as It. compoaitore, a 
composer, a type-setter, < L. compositor, one 
who arranges or disposes, < componere, arrange : 
see compose.] 1. In printing, one who sets 
types; a type-setter. — 2. A composing or 
l^e-setting machine. = gyn. Printer, Compoeiior. 
Sec printer. 

compOBitons (kgm-poz'i-tus), o. [< L. compo- 
situs, pp. of componere, put together : see com- 
posite, compose.] In oof., composite; belong- 
ing to the order Composita;. Darwin. 
compos mentis (kom'pos men'tis). [L., hav- 
ing control of one’s mind: compos, eonpos {corn- 
pot-, conpot-), having control, possessing, shar- 
ing in, ( com- (intensive) + potis, able : see 
potent; mentis, gen. of men(U)s, mind: see 
mental.] Of sound mind. See non compos 
mentis. 

CompoSBOSBOrf (kom-po-zos'or), n. [LL., < L. 
com-, with, together, + possessor, owner.] A 
joint possessor. Sherwood. 

COmpOBSibillty (kom-pos-i-bil'i-ti), n. [< NL. 
*eompossibilita{U)s, < *compos8ibilis : see corn- 
possible.] The possibility of existing or being 
together. [Bare.] 

compossible (kom-pos'i-bl), a. [< NL. *com- 
possibilis, < L. com-, together, + LL. possibilis, 
possible.] Capable of existing in one subject ; 
consistent; capable of being true together. 
Chillingworth. 

COmpOBfl (kom'pdst), n. K ME. compost, a con- 
diment, mixeii dish, < OF. eomposte, a condi- 
ment, a mixed dish, pickle (P. compote. > E. 
compote as Sp. Pg. compota, stewed fruit), < It. 
composta, fern., composio, mase., as Pg. composto, 
mixture, conserve (ML. compostum, a mixture 
of manures), < L. compositus, compostus, fem. 
composita, composta, neut. compositum, compos- 
tum, pp. of componere, bring together, compose : 
see composite, compose, compound^, c.] 1. A 
mixture. 


2t. A mixed dish ; a compote. 

Compoetee ft confltes. Babeee Book (E. E. T. S.), p. 121. 
Dstys In eomposte.. 

Booke of Precedence (B. E. T. 8., extra cer.), i. 92. 

3. In agri., a mixture or conmosition of vari- 
ous manuring substances for fertilizing land. 

Avoid what it to come ; 

And do not spread the eompoet on the weedr, 

To make them ranker. Shah., Hamlet, ill. 4. 

The wealth of the Indies was a rich compost, that brought 
up parasites and rogues with other noxious weeds. 

Tieknor, Span. Lit., III. 98. 

4. A composition for plastering the exterior of 
houses. Usually called compo. 

COmpOBt (kom'pdst), V. t. [Cf. ML. compostare; 
from the noun: see compost, n. Cf. compester.] 

1. To manure with compost. 

By . . . forbearing to compost the earth, water-mint 
.-i-... «.. . X 2acon, Nat. Hist. 
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OomporaiBtt. »• (lrreg.<eoNQH>M 4* after 
the mistaken anAogy of camifst, etc.] A com- 
poser. Piekering. 

COmpOBTITe (kgm-pd'zh^), ». [< compose 4- -ure. 
Cf. L. eomjjositura, connection, commissuro, 
syntax: see compostare.] 1. The act of com- 
posing; composition. 

A kind of Greek wine I have met with, sir, in my trav- 
els ; it Is the same tliat Demoathenes usually drunk, in the 
composure of all his exquiaite and mellifluous orations. 

B. Jotteon, Cynthia's Bevels, 1. 1. 


2t. That which is composed; a composition. 

Tls beloev'd this wording was above his known stile and 
Orthograph le, and aocusea tlie whole eotnposure to be con- 
scious of som other Author. Milton, Elkonoklastes, 1 v. 

Since the life of the first men was certainly rural, wo 
may reasonably conjecture that . . . their composures . . . 
were pastoral hymns. Johnson. 

8f. Arrangement; combination; order; adjust- 
ment; disposition; posture. 

His composure of himself Is a studied carelesnesso with 
his armes a crosse. 

Bp. Earle, Hicro-oosmographie, A Discontented Man. 
The shape of Ids person, and eompoeure of his limbs, 
ore remarkably exact and beautiful. 

Steele, Spectator, No. 840. 

4f. Frame; composition; hence, temperamont; 
disposition ; constitution. 


Shak., A. and C., I. 4. 
Other women would think themselves blest In your 


happy a eompoeure t< 


»r nolHHly. 


6. A composed state of mind; serenity; calm- 
ness; tranquillity. 

old sailors were amazed at the eomfioeure which he (Wil. 
Ham of Orange] preserved amid roaring breakers on a 
perilous coast. Macaulay, Hist. Eng., vil, 


I rememiter a child who, able to look with tolerable 
composure on a horrible catlaverous mask while it was 
held In the hand, ran away shrieking when his father put 
It on. it. Spencer, Man vs. State, p. 61). 

Of. Agreement; settlement of differences; com- 
position. [Rare.] 

The treaty of Uxbridge gave the fairest hopes of a happy 
composure. Eikon Basilike. 

7t. Combination; bond, 
compotf, n, Hame as compote. 
compotation (kom-pq-ta'shon), n. [=: F. corn- 
potation = It. compotasione, K L. compotatio{n-), 
Cicero’s translation of Or. avunbaiov, sympo- 
sium (see symposium), < com-, together, + po- 
tatio(n-), a drinking: see potation.] The act of 
drinking or tippling together. Sir T. Browne. 


tuoal word being composer: see compose), m 
Pt. compondre, eomponre sa Sp. componer xa 
Pg. compor sm It. componere, comporre, < L. com- 
ponere, conponero, pp. compositus, conpositus, 
put, place, lay, bring, or set toMtber, etc., in a 
great variety of applioations, \ com-, together, 
+ ponere, put, place : see com- and ponent, and 
of. expound, propound, eompone. depone, pro- 
pone, etc., and see compose, whion Is peculiarly 
related to compound. Cf. compound^, a. Hence 
(from L, componere) also component, composite, 
compositor, compost, compote, etc.] I. trana. 1 . 
To put together or mix (two or more elements 
or ingpredients) : as, to compound drugs. 

Ne foreln causes noccsscdcn the [the creatourl nener to 
eompoune werke uf flotcrynge niater. 

Chaucer, Bodthlus, Ul. meter 9. 

Compounding all the materials of fury, havoc, and deso- 
lation Into one black cloud, he hung for a while on the 
declivities of the mountains. Burke, Nabob of Arcot. 

2. To join or couple together; combine: as, 
to compound words. 

Therefore, conspiring all together plaine, 

They did their crmnsels now in one compound. 

Spenser, V. 4, VI. v. 14. 
id compounding . . . 
re. 

Addison, Spectator. 
8. To form by uniting or mixing two or more 
elements or materials. 

Dyuerae inembres eompounen a body. 

Chaucer, lioetliliis, ill. prose 10. 

The discordant elements out of which the Emperor had 
compounded his realm did not coalesce during his life- 
time. Motlej/, Dutch Bepuolie, 1. 2^ 

Are not wc — and my we takes in you — rather a mixed 
people, a people compounded of two elements, Saxon and 
Norman? IS. A. Preenuin, Amer. Lects., p. 156. 

4. To make ; constitute ; form ; establish, 
nis pomp, and all what state compounds. 

Shak., T. of A., Iv. 2. 

Sending for her agalne, hoo told her before her friends, 
she must goe with him, and compound peace betwixt her 
t’ountrle and vs. 

Quoted In Capt, John Smith's True Travels, II. 14. 

6t. To put together in duo order, as words or 
sentences; compose. 

The first rule of scole, as thus 
How that Latin shall he eompovned 
And in what wise it shall bo souned. 

Omeer, Conf. Amaiii, H. 90. 

Lucian’s attempt In eompouftding his now dialogue. 

Bp. llurd. 

6. To settle amicably; adjust by agreement, as 
a difference or controversy ; compose. 


tumeth Into fleld-mint. 

2, To plaster. 

OOmpOBTOret ^om -pos ' J^), n. [< compost + 
-ure. Of. Sp. Pg. composwa, composition, com- 
posure, decency, < L. eompostura, oompositura, 
a connection, commissure, syntax, < compostus, 
wn^poaitus, pp. of oomponcrc, compose : see com- 
pose, eompoundi, ».] 1. Composition; com- 

posure. 

It hath been taken indifferently, whether you call them 
the one or the other, both for similitude of delineaments 
J>rayton, Polyolbion, xL, note. 


and eompotture. 

9. Compost; manure. 

The earth’s a thief, 

That feeds and breeds Iw s wmpostwe stolen 
Ptam BMiaral e: ' “"*• "" '■* * 
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Shak., T. of A., Ir. t. 


compotator (kom'p^ta-tgr), n. [LL. (> F. com- 
potatcur), collateral form of L. eompotor, a 
drinking companion. < com-, together, + pota- 
U)r,potor, a drinker, <pof«re, pp. potatus, drink. 
Cf. compotation, ] One who minks with another. 
[Rare.] 

Our companions and compotators of syllabnl). 

Pope, To Mr. Knight. 

compote (kom'pot), n. [= D. Dan. kompot = G. 
compot ss 8p. Pg. compota, < F. compote, < OF. 
eomposte, a mixture, compost: see compost, «.] 
1. JVuit stowed or preserved in syrup, somo- 
timos with spices. — 2. Same as compotier. 
compotentt, a. [ME., < L. compoten{t-)8, hav- 
ing power with (one), < com-, together, + po- 
ten((-)«, having power: see compos mentis and 
potent.] Having control. Chaucer, 
compotier (P. pron. kom-po-ti-a'), n. [F., < 
compote ; see compote.] A china or glass dish 
in which stewed or preserved fruit, or the like, 
is served. Also, sometimes, compote. 
eompotor (kom-pd'tqr), n. [L. : see compota- 
tor.] A compotator. Walker. [Rare.] 
Componnt, e. An obsolete form of compound^. 
Chaucer. 

compound^ (kgm-ponnd'), V. [As in ^ound 
and propound, which have the same radical ele- 
ment, the d is excrescent after n, as in rounds, 
soundb, hindS, lend, and the vulgar drownd, 
swound, etc. (the d being naturally developed 
from the n by dissimilated gemination, out 
psirtly due, perhaps, in this case, to the ME. 
pp. compouned, E. adj. compound)', < ME. eom- 

S , later oomponen (the later E. eompone 
baaed directly on the L.), < OF. eom- 
, eumpvndre, nmage, direct (rare, the 


7. To settle by agreement for a reduced amount 
or upon different terms, as a debt or dues of any 
kina: as, to compound tithes. See II., 3. 

Thill geiitleraaii had now emnpounded a debt of £200,- 
000, contracted by Ills grandfather. 

Evelyn, Diary, Juno 10, 1882. 

Shall I, ye gods, ho cries, my debts compound f Oay. 

8. To agree, for a consideration, not to prose- 
cute or punish a wrong-doer for: as, to com- 
pound a crime or felony, it is equally illegal, whe- 
ther the consideration be a money present, the restitution 
of stolen money or goods, or other acts perforiiiml or pro- 
cured by the offender or another in his Interest, ii^n a 
promise of immunity from prosecution or the withholding 
of evidence. 

n. intrans. 1. To agree upon concession; 
come to terms of agreement by abating some- 
thing of the first demand, or by granting some- 
thing on both sides ; make a compromise : used 
absolutely, or with for (formerly also on) be- 
fore the thing aooepted or remitted, and with 
before the person with whom the agreement is 
made. 

IVc here deliver. 

Subscribed by the consuls and patricians. 
Together with the seal o' the senate, what 
We have compounded on. Shak., Cor., v. 6. 

ComwaUeompotendsd to furnish ten oxen . . . for thirty 
pounds. It. Carew, Survey of Coniwall. 

Their fortunes do somewhat gild their InflrmlUes, and 
their purses oomwund for their follies. 

Sir T. Browne, Rellgio Medici, li. 1. 

No, no, deer Friend, make It up, make it un; ay, ay, 
I’ll compound. Congreve, Way of the World, v. 5. 

2. To make a bargain, in general ; agree. 

If you think It meet, e-ompound with him by the year, 
and let him abide here with you ; if not, use him for the 
present, and dismiss him. Shak,, M. for M., iv. 2. 

They saw Men offer to compound with Heaven lor all their 
injustios and oppresalon. SHttingfUet, Sermons, I. Ul, 

3. Toi settle with a creditor by agreement, and 
dlscbArge a debt on the pa3nment of a less sum 
in fuU ; or to make an agreement to pay a debt 



by means or in a manner different from that 
Btiptdated or required by law. it tuuaUy impUet 
payoMUt of or anvement on a grciaa autn lesa than the 
MKregate due. See compouition, 8. 

47 To settle with one who has committed a 
crime, agreeing for a consideration not to prose- 
cute him. See I., 8. — 6. To give out ; fail : said 
of a horse in racing, [Hporting slang.] 
OOmpOUnd^ (kom'pound), a. and n. [< ME. 
eompouned, pp. of eo7njmunen, mix, compound : 
see the verb.] I. «. 1. Composed of two or 
more elements, parts, or ingredients; not 
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Inc a prefix wMeh ia not lued 
bdffoU, dUovm ; and tiie term ti 


■I an independent word, as 
U aometliiMW, bat Improperly, 
by means of obvloua preDx- 


8, In hot, made up of several similar parts 
aggregated into a common whole.— oompound 
anunus, animaU In wliloli Individuals, although (listinct 
as regards many o( the functions of life, are yet connected 
by some part of their frame so as to form a nnltud whole. 
Such are tlic polyzoans ami some of tlie asoldians. Many of 
these animals are of a comparatively lilsb typo. See cut 
under i^ofproa.— Compound arohway.ln m*dUmiareh., 
a series of arches of ilitfurunt slses,Tiiuloscd In an arch 
of larger diiiiensioiis.— Compound axla, baam-englno, 
bolstw. other, ovent, uto. Bco the nouns.— Oompound 
oyaa of Inaaota. Seo «;/«.— Compound flower, the 
flower of a plant of the order Crnnvonita. See Cumponi- 
(tel.— Compound fraction, braoture, ftult. See ttie 
nouns,— Oompound bouaeholdsr, in (ireat BrlUIn, a 
householder who compounds wltli his landlord lor his 
rates — that Isf whoso rates are Included In his rent. 

1 shall designate these inhabitants of towns by a phrase 
by which they are best known, though I am not sure that 
It fa one of exact legal precision ; I shall term them mm- 
pound howiehold7ir». (Jladttont. 

Compound Intereat. se« infri-ui. -compound In- 
terral, in Music, an Interval greater than an octavo, as a 
ntntli, a twelfth, eUt.— Compound larcany. See larceny. 

— Compound iaaf, a leaf composed of several leaflets on 
one petiole, called a common |>ctiole or luchis. It may lie 
either dig! tutely or pliinutely 
compound, and the leaflets 
may be thomsulvus com- 
|)ound.— Compound maa- 
Bure, rhytiun, time, in mu- 

tic, a rhythm In which the 
measures are made up of two 
or more groups of aoeents. 
A coraiiound measure Is call- 
ed duple If there are two or 
lour ^oiips, triple If there 
are three, whetherttiegrou|is 
themselves are constructed 
In (lupin or hi triple rhythm. 
Thus I rhythm is a compound 


nonstcly Compound I.ea(, 




applied to derivatives made 
ee and suffixes, w Byn. 
Complex, ComplietUed, 
etc. Bee inirteofe. 

n. n. 1. Some- 
thing produced by 
combining two or 
more ingredients, 
parts, or elements : 
a combination of 
parts or principles 
forming a whole. 

HIsb 


Macaulaf/t ifftUain*8 compound Uoibe) (Fennel). 

HUt. 

Specifically — 2. In [fram., a compound word 
(which see, under I.), 

Many words that are really compound have lost the ap- 
pearance of cmnpouitdn, and look like simple words. 

A. Bain. 

3. In ehem., a compound body. 

Biibstances . . . prialocod hy the union of two or more 
elements are termed cuni|Miund Iwdles. These emnpounde 
have In general no more resemblance In properties to the 
elements which have united to form them than a word 
has tu the letters of which It Is made up. 

W. A. MUler, ChomUtry, » 1. 
Binary oon^und. See Wnary. 
compound^ (kom'pound), «. [< Malay mwi- 

potig, an iuclosuro. According to another view, 
a corruption of Pg. companha, a yard or court, 
prop, a suite, company: see company, n.] In 
India and the East generally, a walled inclosure 
or courtyard containing a residence with the 
necessary outhouses, servants’ quarters, etc. 

Oodown usurps the wsrohouse place ; 
Compound denotes each wallCd space. 

India OoMtts, March 8, 1781, 


Compound mloroBoope, 
notion, number, see the 
nouns.— Oompound ooel- 

lated spot, In entom., a spot with three or more circles 
surruunulng a central spot or pu])il of the eye. — Com- 
pound pistil, an ovary uouslstlng of two or more coalcs- 
oent carpels. — Compound proportion. Bee jiroixirlion, 
— Compound auantlty. (a) In u^/., a quautlty con- 
sisting of several teriiia united by the sign -f or — . Thus, 
o -4- 6 — « and bs ~ b are compound (|uuutltles. (h) In 
artlA., a (luaiitlty which coiislsU of more than otic de- 
nomination, os ft pounds, « shillings, and 9 peueo, or 4 
miles, 8 furlongs, and 10 yards ; hence, the o])eratlotm of 
adding, suhtracting, multiplying, and dividing such (|uaii- 
tltles are termed cotit/xiund at/ailwn, compound eubtrac- 
lion, mmpontui multiplication, and compound divimm.— 
Compound ratio, the ratio wldcli the product of the an- 
tecedents of two or more ratios has to the product of their 
oonsequeuts. Thus, e to T1 Is a ratio compounded of St to 
0 and of a to 12, because A = I x A- I” hhe manner the 
ratio of ab to cd Is a ratio compounded of a to c and of 6 

to d ; for 


compotmdable (kqm-poun'do-bl), a. [< com- 
poMnrfi, V., + -oAfo.] Capable of being com- 
pounded, in any sense of the verb. 

A penalty of not less than forty shiUlugs or more than 
five iKmiids, compoundable for a tunn of Imprisonment 
Dickene, Dnconmierclal ITavuller, xll. 

componnder (kom-poun'dAr), «. One who com- 
pounds. (a) One who mixes different things or Ingredi- 
ents : us, a compounder of drugs. (8) One who attempts 
to bring parties to terms of agreoniont (c) One who brings 
about or enters Into a coinprumlse. [Rare.J 
Softners, sweetuers, compounders, and oxpttdleut imm- 
gers. liiri/t. 

(d) One who com|K)unds with a debtor or a felon. 
Kellgions houses made eompoundere 
For th’ horrid actions of the founders. 

S. Butler, Weakness and Misery of Man, 1. 27. 


oom-, togflther, + pmari, pniy, > tdt. S. fim/t 
q. v.l A praying together; united or putme 
supplication or prayer. 

Henoe came that form of eonMnvealion and blaastag to 
the soul of an Israelite, ... "Let his soul be in the gar- 
den of Eden.” Jer. Taylor, Worka (ed. 1838), II. 184, 

oomprflhdnd (kom-pri-hend'), ti. [< ME. com- 
prehtnden (also eomprmden,< OF.) sz OP. P. Pr. 
comprendre s= Bp. comprender, comprehender ss 
Pg. comprehender scli. comprendere, < L. oomprs- 
hendere, conprehendere, oontr . comprendere (also 
written comprwhendere, cotnpnendere), pp. com- 
prehenstte, compronem, grasp, lay hold of (physi- 
cally or ment^ly), < com-, together, + prehen- 
dere, oontr. vren^e, seize: see prehend, and 
of. apprehend, deprehend, reprehend. Henoe ult. 
(from Tj. comprendere) comprise, q. v.l I, frana. 

1. To take in, include, or embrace within a cer- 
tain scope; include, («) To include within a certain 
extent of space or time ; as, New England eomprehendu six 
States ; the most notable events were comprehended in the 
last ten years of the century. 

Tlieso two small cabinets do comprehend 
TIiu sum of all the wealth that it hath pleas’d 
Adversity to leave me. 

Beau, aiuf/'f., Honest Man's Fortune, 1. 1. 
(6) To include within limits of any kind ; especially, to in- 
clude In the constitution or nature. 

Lady myn, in whomo vertiis alle 
Ar ioinede, and also eomprehendide. 

Political Poems, etc. (ed. Furnlvall), p. 44. 
Tliore is a felth almven alle, 

In which the tronthe Is comprehended. 

Oower, Oonf. Amunt., II. 186, 
An art which comprehends so many several parts. 

Dryden, tr. of Dufresnoy's Art of Fainting. 

One would wonder how the Poet could be so cono/se In 
his Description of the Six Days Works as to comprehend 
them within the hounds of an Episode. 

Addison, Spectator, No, 830. 

Membeia of that grand society which comprehends the 
whole human kind. doldsmith. National ITeJudice. 
(c) Tu Include in meaning or in logical scope. 

If there be nny oilier commandment, it Is briefly compre- 
hended in this saying, namely, Thou shalt love thy neigh- 
bour as thyself. Hum. xUl. 0. 

2. To take into the mind; grasp by the under- 
Btandiug; possess or have midea; understand 
the foroib nature, or character of; conceive; 
know Buffloiontly for a givou purpose: speoifl- 
cally, to uudorstand in one of the higher de- 
grees of completeness: ns, to comprmend an 
allusion, a word, or a person. 

llosoun comprendith the thlngcs ymaginable and sensi- 
blu. Chaucer, Bodthius, 

(Ireat things death he, wldch wo cuimot comprehend. 

Jubxxxvil. 6. 

Ixivers and madmen have such soetiilng brains, 

Hiich shaping fantasies, that apprehend 
— *' — ’ omprehemis. 


d' 


ITence It follows that in any con- 


tinued proportion tho ratio of the first term tu the lost is 
coimKtunded of all tlio intermediate ratios. See ratio. 

— Oompound sorow, 

two or more screws on ® 

toS mtSi *of*‘ th^‘re" 

spective screws varies, 
it forms a differential 
■crew ; when they run In 
different directions, it Is . 

a right-and-left screw. _ ® _ 

B. a. Knight.-- Otm- 
pound Mntonoe, a sen- 
tenoe consisting of two 
or more clauses, each 
with Ita own subject and 
predicate : opposed to 
a simple sentence, which 
contains only a single 
clause. A compound sen- 
* e may consist of co- 
■xte clauses, ' ' “ 

JS (In which ... 

of tmlb.— Compound stoun-engine. flee strnm-sn/nne. 

— Compound stem, a stem that divides Into branches. 
— Compound stop, in organ-buliditio, a stop that has 
more than one pipe to each key. Also called u mixture. 

— Compound umbel, an umbel which has all its rays or 
peduncles bearing umbellnles or small umbels at the top. 
See cut in next column. — Compound word. In trram., a 

r more words which retain tliolr 


More than cool reason o' 


nnprehends. 

Sha*., M. N. D., V. 1. 



into, toward. A verb Is also called eompound « 


lias iiocnme a Ilfc-iiicmber of a scHiioty nr an institution 
by a single gross payment in comiKMiltion of all ammal fees 

Throe life compositions have been received during the 
year, but at five compounders liavo died during tlio same 
period no money has lieen Invested. 

Anthrop. Inst. Jour., XV. 48S. 
(p) leap.] In Eng. hist., a member of one of the two seo- 
tloiis into which tho Jacobite party divided shortly after 
the revolution. The Compounders desired a restoration, 
but deiiiaiided cniistitatlonal gnaranteos ami a geiioral 
araneity. See Ifoncompmmdrr. AmloablB compound- 
er, In Louisiana law, an arbitrator eliosen by parties in 
dispute, whose decision cannot Imj reviewed by tho courts. 
— urand oompounder, a compounder in a university 
who pays double fees. 

COmj^UndrflSB (k^m-pouu'dres), h. [< com- 
pounder + -«*».] A female compounder. 

Cnmpottndress of any quarrel that may Intervene. 

Howell, Vocall Forrest, p, 9. 

comprador (kom-prft-dSr'), n. [< Pg. eom- 
prador, < LL. comparator, a buyer, < E. com- 
parare, pp. comparatus, prepare, provide, fur- 
nish, buy, > Pg. Sp, comprar, f oriiisb, buy : see 
compari?k.} 1. In Hong Kong and the treaty 
ports of China, a native agent or manager em- 
ployed by foreim business houses as an inter- 
memaiw m doanng with the natives, and as a 
general adviser and factotum. The comprador 
engages and is answerable for all the native 
employees of the firm. 

Every Factory hod formerly a Compradore, whose Busi- 
ness It was to buy in Provisions and other Neoetsorys. 

C. BotJtyer, Trade in Indio. 
3. A store-keeper or ship-chandler in tho ports 
of China and the Indian orobipelago. — 8. A 
steward or butler in a private family. 

COmpTflCatloilt (kom -pif -k& ' shpn), n. [< L. 
eomprtBcati 0 (n-), < comprecari, eonpreoari, pp. 
compreeatus, oonprscaUu, pray, snpplioate, < 


For to compreheiui is not to know a tiling as far as 

know It, blit to know it lu far as that a thing can be 
known ; and so only Qod can comprehend God, 

Donne, .Sciliiuiis, II. 

3t. To take together; sum up. 

And shortly yf she shal be comprehended, 

In her iie myghte nothing been amended. 

Chaucer, Anelida and Arctic, 1, 83. 
•Byn. 1. To contain.— 2. Apprehend, Comprehend (sco 
apprehend), discern, perceive, see, catch. 

H.t intrans. To take hold ; take root ; take. 
An otlier saithe tlialre graffyng nygh the grounde 
Is iKiBl, ther eslly that comprehende. 

Palladiue, Husbondiio (E. E. T. 8.), p. 108. 
A diligent husliondo entornied me. 

That doutlosso every grallylng wol comprende. 
Untempered lyme yf with tho graffes bo 
Put In the plages [wonndsj. 

Patladius, Husbondrlo (E. E. T. 8.), p. 7.^. 
comprehendcir (kom-pr^-hen'dAr), n. One 
who oomprehends; one who understands thor- 
oughly. 

Batlier apprehenders than oomprthenders thoreof. 

Cudworth, Intellectual System, L 6. 

comprehendlhle (kom-prf-hen'di-bl), a. [< 
comprehend + -ihle.l Same as comprehensible. 


comprelieilfllbility (kom-pr^-hen-si-bil'i-ti), n. 
[=s F. comprdhensibiUtS = Sp. comprensthilidad, 
comprehensibiUdad =s Pg. comprehensibUidade 
aa It. eomwenaibilitd, < ML. *eomprehensibili- 
ta{t-)s, < L, eomprehensihiUs, oomprehenBible; 
see comprehensible and -bility,] The oharaeter 
of being comprehensible, (o) The chanmter of being 
such tlial it may be included. (6) IntelUgil^lity ; fitness 
for being grasped by the mind. 

eompniheiinble (kom-prf-hen'si-bl); a. [sb f. 
comprShensible = 8p. eomprensible, otmprehon~ 
sible St Pg. eomprehenskel m It. comprensibile, 
< L. eomprehensibHis, eonprehensQms, < earn- 
prehensus, pp. of eomprehmdere, oomprehead 
866 oomprehmd.'i 1. Capable of being ooropvA 



heiidod or ineliid«d; poasiUe to be oomprised. 

Ood . . . it not om^hmtfibU nor olrcumtcribed no- 
where. Sir T. Jfort, Worlu, p. 181. 

NuniUont and relationt of tctlone, m the War oi Pelo- 
ponneaua, . . . may ebooie an argument eomprehentibU 
within the notice and Inatmotloni of the writer. 

Baeon, Advancement of learning, li. 128. 
2. Capable of being understood; oonoeivable 
by the mind; intelligible. 

An actual, bodily, eomprthemible place of torment. 

ifilman, Latin Chriatlaiiity, xlv. 2. 

Quick obaervation and a penetrating Intuition, making 
Inatantly emnprthtruiNo the atate of mind and ita origin. 

U. Sptneer, Data of Etbica, | M. 

COIBprelieiuibleneBa (kom-prf-ben'si-bl-nes), 
n. . ^< eomprehensibk + -nett.] Capability of 
being understood ; oompreheusibility. 


comprehensibly (kom-prf-hen'si-bli), adv. In 
a oomprehensible manner ; conceivably. 


3. Having the power to comprehend or under- 
stand. 

ilia baud unatain'd, his nncorrupted heart, 

Uia compreheiuiM head. Pope, Moral Eaaaya, 1. 83. 
They know not what it la to feel within 
A amprehtneim faculty, that graaps 
Great purpoaea with eaae. Cou/per, Task, v. 261. 
=8yn.l and 8. Broad, extensive, large, capacious. 

COmprehendvely (kom-prf-hen'siv-li), adv. In 


ton, etc., are pressed into the smallest possible 
compass for stowage. 

compressed (kQm-prest')> o. [Pp. of com- 
press, 0 .] Pressed into narrow compass ; con- 
densed ; especially, flattened laterall v or lengtb- 
wise ; having the two opposite sides nattened or 


tlie compressed body of a flab ; a eomttresssd bill of a bird : 
opposed to depressed. (21 Folded together, as the opposite 
aides of the tall of some birds. Also called eomplieats or 
folded, (b) In bot., flattened laterally, in disttnetion from 
obeomprsesed, that la, flattened anteroi^terlorly. — Oom- 
' •* ’ tilianlcal force into a 


(1 compass ; concisely. 
And here I shall not r 


comprehensioil (kotn-prf-heu'shon), n. [= F, 
comprehension as Sp. comprension, comprehenmon 
=s Pg. comprehensSo = It. compretisione, < L. com- 
pi'ehensioln-), conprehcnaio{n-),<. comprehendere, 
pp. oommehensus, comprehend: see compre- 
nend."] 1. The act of comprehending, includ- 
ing, or embracing ; a comprising ; indusiou. 

In the 01(1 Testament there la a close eomprehension of 
the New ; In the Now, an oiien discovery of the Old. 

Was it less easy to obtain, or at least to ask for, their 
concurrence in a comprehension or toleration of the Pres- 
byterian clergy? HeUtam. 

2. The quality or state of being comprehensive ; 
comprehensiveuesB. [Rare.] 

The affluence and eomprehsnsion of our language is very 
Illustriously displayed In our poetical translations of an- 
cient writers ; a work which the Fronob seem to relinquish 
in despair, and which wo were lung unable to perform 
with dexterity. Johnson, Urydeii. 

8t. That which comprehends or contains with- 
in itself; a summary; an epitome. 

Though not a catalogue of fnndonientals, yet ... a 
comprehension of them. 

Chiilingworth, Eellg. of Protestant Church, 1. 4. 
4 . Capacity of the mind to understand ; power 
of the uncTerstandiug to receive and contain 
ideas; ability to know. 

How much soever any truths may seem above our un- 
derstanding and eomprshension. 

Up. Beveridgs, Sermons, I. xxxiv. 
0, The act or fact of understanding; successful 
exercise of the knowing faculty; grasp of the 
signifleanoe or particulars of anything : as, to 
be quick of eom^ehension ; the distinct compre- 
hension of a term or of a subject. 

Like other Englishmen of his time, he [Landor] Iiad no 
adequate comprehension of men and thln« on tills side of 
the Atlantic. Stedman, Viet. Poets, p. (M. 

6. In rhet., a trope or figure by which the name 
of a whole is put for a part, or that of a part 
for a whole, or a definite number for an indef- 
inite. Johnson. — 7. In logic, the sum of all 
those attributes which make up the content of 
a given conception: thus, rational, sensible, 
moral, etc., form the comprehension of the con- 
ception man: opposed to extension, extent. 

Body, in Its eomprehsnsion, takes in solidity, flgure, 
quantity, mobility. Watts, Logic. 

The Internal Quantity of a notion. Its Intension or 
Comprehension, is made up of those different attributes of 
which the concept is the conceived sum ; that is, the va- 
rious characters connected by the concept Itself Into a 
single whole in thought. Sir W. Hamilton, Logic, vill. 
wflyn. 4 See list under apprehension. 
comprehensiye (kom-prf-hen'siv), a. fss P. 
con^dhenaif SB Sp. comprensivo, comprehensivo 
ss Pg. comprehensivo = It. comprensivo, < LL. 
eomprehensivus, < L. comprehensus, pp. of com- 
prehendere, comprehend ; see comprehend.'] 1. 
Comprehending, including, or emoracing much 
in a comparativoly small compass ; containing 
much within narrow limits. 

I was for usliq; oomprehensive Names ; and therefore 
these tliree Names of Atlaiitick, Indian, and South Seas or 
Oceans serve mo for the whole Ambit of the Torrid Zone, 
smd what else 1 have ocmwlon to speak of. 

Vampier, Voyages, II., Pref. 

A most comprehensive prayer. /*. Taylor. 

More spectfieally — 2. Having the quality of 
oomprenending or including a great number 
of particulars or a wide extent, as of spaoe or 
time; of large scope; capacious. 

To begin, then, with Bbakspeare. He was the man who 
at all modern, and ^riiape ancient poets, had the largest 


Words wisdom and righteousness are commonly used very 
comprehensively, so as to signify all religion and virtue. 

Tilloteon, Sermons, I. lil. 
(b) Wltli great scope; so as to Include a wide extent or 
many particulars. 

comprehensiveness (kom-pre-hen'siv-nes), n. 

1 . The quality of being comprehensivo. (a) Tim 
quality ot including much in a narrow compass. 

Compare the beauty and eomprehensivensss of legends on 
ancient coins. Addison, Ancient Medals, 

(b) Tile quality of comprehending or embracing a great 
many nartlculara ; cxtenslvcuess of scope or range. 

2. The power of understanding, comprehend- 
ing, or taking in ; especially, greatness of intel- 
lectual range ; capaciousness of mind. 

For Bacon we claim the decided superiority (over Des- 
cartes] in comprehensiveness of mind. J. 1). Morrell. 

comprehensort (kom-prf-hou'sor), n. [= Sp. 
comprensor = Pg. comprehensor = It. eompren- 
aore, < ML, comprehensor, < L. comprehendere, 
pp. comprehensus, comprehend: see compre- 
hend.] One who comprehends or has obtained 
possession, as of knowledge. 

WIten I shall have dispatched this weary pilgrimage, and 
from a traveller shall come to lie a comprehensor, then fare- 
well faith, and welcome vision. 

Bp. Hall, Satan's Fiery Darts, 1. 

COmprendf, V. An obsolete variant of compre- 
hend. Chaucer. 

compresbytert (kom-pres'bl-t^r), «. [=S 8p. 

compresbitero, < NL. compresbyter, < L. com-, to- 
gether, + LL. presbyter, presbyter. Cf. co-pres- 
oy ter.] A fellow-presbyter. 

Saint Hieromc was rather cuntente to Joinc the Latine cun- 
jiiiictive with Urn (Ireke w<M>rde and call It compresbyter, 
than to ciiaunge that woorde signifying the offlee into se- 
nior and consenior, signifying but the age. Sir T. Browne. 


, place It appears lie was a bishop. 

Milton, Reformation in Eng., i. 

compresbyterlalt (kom-prea-bUe'ri-al), a. [< 
compresbyter + -ia/.] Possessed in common 
with a presbyter. 


..lat of steam or other force, a ^ 

righteousness to the par- Ing drills, and in specially constructed engines. Air is com- 

.. ,* .. — ... .. .. g|,o for other purposes, as in a subaqueous caisson 

for expelling the water and lor keening up an atmospheric 
equilibrium. Soeeompresxorfei).— COBapressed-alrbatlL 
See bath\.~ OompresMd-air engine, in meeh., an engine 
driven by the elasiic force of compressed air. Its construo- 


Ile . 


. lias his coe(|uaI and compreshyterial iiower. 

Milton, Kofomialion In Eng., 


i. 

compress (kom-pres'), V. t. r< L. compressns, 
pp. of comprtmere, conprimerc,Mh. also compre- 
mere (> It. eomprimere s= 8p. Pg. comprimir ss 
Pr. compremer = P. comprimer), press together 
(cf. LL. ML. freq. conipressare, press, compress, 
oppress), < com-, together, 4- premcrc, pp. jtrea- 
sits, press: seepressi, and cf. oppressed, depress, 
express, impress, repress, sup^ess."] 1, To press 
or pack together; force or drive into a smaller 
compass or closer relation; condense. 

Can infect the air, as well as move It or compress it. 

BaUigh, Hist. World, i. 2. 

Raised her head with Ups comprest. 

Tennyson, The I.ettorB. 

The air In a valley Is more compressed than that on the 
top of a mountain. O. Adams. 


short, sharp sentences ai 


irfectlon of brevity. 


heis 

Whijiple, Ess. and Rev., I. 51. 

2t. To embrace sexually. 

Some write that It (Rhodes] Umk this name of Rhoda, a 
Nymph of the Sea, and there compressed ^ Apollo. 

iSkindj/s, Travatles, p. 71. 

-Syn.1. To crowd, squeeze. 

compress (kom'pres), n. [< P. compresse *= Sp. 
eompresa = Pg. It. compressa, < NL. oompressa, a 
compress, < L. compressa, fem. of compreasus, pp, 
of eomprimere, compress: see compress, ».] 1. 
In aurg., a soft mass formed of tow, lint, or 
soft linen cloth, so contrived as by the aid of a 
bandage to make due pressure on any part. — 
2. In hydropathic praoUee, a wet cloth applied 
to the surface of a diseased part, and covered 
with a layer or bandage of dry cloth or oiled 
oloth.*~8. -An apparatus in which bales of cot* 


expanding n'.r being exerted against a piston In the cylinder. 
— Oompressed glass, see i/faM.— Compressed har- 
mony. Bee close harmony, under harmony. — Oom- 
presssd score, in music, a score in which more than one 
voice-part is written on a single staff : especially used of 
four-part harmony written upon two staffs. Also called 
short wore.— Compressed type, a variety of nrinting- 
typo in which llio letters arc suglitly condensed laterally 
or elotigaled vertically. 

compressibility (kom-pres-i-bil 'i-ti), n. [aa 
F. compressihilitd =s 8p. comprcaibtlidad s= Pg. 
ampressibilidade = It. conniressibilitd ; see com- 
pressible and -bilitu.] The quality of being 
compressible^ or of yielding to pressure ; the 
quality of being capable of compression into a 
smaller space or compass : as, the compressibility 
of elastic fluids. The compressibility of bodies arisoi 
from their porosity ; when a ooily is compressed into a 
smaller bulk, the size of Its pores is diminished, or its coii- 
stUuent particles are brought into closer contact, while its 
quantity of matter remains the same. All Ixxiies prob- 
ably are compressible In a greater or less degree. Those 
bodies which return to tlioir former shape and dimensions 
when the compressing force Is removed are said to be 
elastic. Bee elastic. 

The great eompressibility, if I may so speak, of the air. 

Ropfe, Works, III. 607, 

Compressitnlitu, Implying the closer approach of the 
constituent particles of tlie body, is utterly out ot the 
question, unless empty space exists between these parti- 
cles. J. Piske, Cosmic i’lillos., I. 3. 

compressible (kqm-pres'i-bl), a. [= F. com- 
pressible =s Sp. compresibtc s= Pg. compressivel =j 
It. comprcsstbilc, < L. as if *compresaibilis, < 
compressm, pp. of eomprimere, compress: see 
compress, d.J Capable of being forced or eom- 
proHsed into a smaller space or narrower com- 
pass; yielding to pressure; condensable: ae, 
gases are compressible. 

compressibleness (kom-pres'i-bl-nes), n. Com- 
pressibility ; the quality of being compressible, 
compressicaudate (ktim-pres-i-k&'dat), a. [< 
L, compressus, pp., compressed, + cauda, tau, 
+ -atei. See compress and caudate.] In zool,, 
having tho tail compressed. 

compression (kom-presh'on), n. [= F. com- 
pression = Pr. compressio = Sp. compresion s= 
Pg. compresaUo = It. comfiressione, < L. co»t- 
prcs8io{n-), conpressio{n-), < comjirimere, jpp. 
compressus, compress: see compress, «.] The 
act of compressing, or the state of being com- 
pressed ; a condition of being pressed into in- 
creased density or closeness : used in both liter- 
al and figurative senses. 

They who can form tiarallela, discover conaequencea, and 
multiply cuncliialona, are beat pleased with Involution of 
argnmetit and comprcssivrt of thought. Idler, No. 70. 

Compression [in a atcani-engine] la conflncnient of ateam 
by closing the exhaust opening before tho return stroke 
is ended, thus causing a riae in pressure and assisting to 
stop tile motion of the reciprocating parts. 

BeCAmer., N. 8„ LIV. 56. 
Oompreuion coating. Boe casting.- Oompreaaion of 
the earth, the excess of the eiinatorlal over the polar di- 
ameter of the earth divided by half their sum. It is equal 
to l-2».S.sigyji. Compression, Condsnsation. Compression 
Is primarily tho reductive action of any force on a body, 
wliether temporary or permanent ; wlillo condcnsationlB 
primarily the reduction in bulk, whicli is the effect of 
compression, though it may also be bronglit about by 
other means. 

compression-cock (kom-presb'gn-kok), «. A 
cook with a rubber tube which collapses when 
pressed by the end of a screw-plug wound by 
the key. thus preventing the flow of the liquid. 
K H. Knight. 

compressiTO (kgm-pres'iv), a. [« F. comprsB- 
sif =r Sp. oompresivo s= Pg. It. eompressivoi as 
compress -f -ive.] Having power to compress; 
tending to oompress. 

compressor (kqm-pres'gr), n. [< L. compressor, 
< eomprimere, pp. compressus, oompress: see 
compress, t*.] One who or that whichoompresses. 



comptwuor 

SpodAMlly-^ta) In turi;., an initrument tued for oom> 
preMing tome pikrt of the body, for which it U •dti>tod in 
form. (6) An Attachment to a inlcroocope, uied for com- 
proMlng objecta In order to render pooilble a more com- 
plete examination of them. Also cimtprettoriwn, («) In 
pun., a niechaniMii for holdiiiK u Kun-carriage to it« alide 
or platform dtiiiiiK recoil, (rf) A mauhine, usually driven 
by steam, by which air Ih compressed into a receiver so 
that its expansion may t>« utilixeil os e source of power at 
some distance, and iiHiially at some place where an ordi- 
nary steam-onKiiic could not bo conveniently used, as deep 
in a mine. («) yaut., a curved lever, worked by a small 
tackle Just below the deck, fur checking the chain cable 
when it is runniuK out. (/) (NI>. ; pi. eomprtuoret (kom- 
i;n‘e-sA'r6z).| In anat., a name of several muscles which 
press toKcthcr the parts on whicit tlicy act. or press upon 
litem: as, the <;ointrre»Hor narin, a muscle which com- 
presses and closes or tends to close the nostrils ; the com- 
preuor urelhrte, etc.- AortlO OOmpreMOr. Bee anrfte. 
— Oompretsor OOUU (compressor of the eye), the choa- 
noidens or clioanuld muscle of the eyeball of most mam- 
mals, but not found In man.— OomprSUOr 

foompressor of the prostate), a mnscle which 


, . e sac of the uirynx). 8amo uarylciuh 

epighttuicuf. — OomprMaor ttnthrn (compressor of the 
urethra), a muscle which compresses the urethra, facilitat- 
ing the complete discharge of urine.— Hydnullo oom- 
prtMOr. See hydraulic.— Parallel oompreuor, n de- 
vice for holding or compressing objects on the stand of a 
miorosenpo. It consists of two plates of metal Joined by 
hinged rods so as always to maintain a parallel position 
wltn reference to each other, and moved toward or away 
from cacti other by a screw.- Revenible comprea- 
■or, a nitcruscope-sllde fitted with a cunipretsur which 
can be inverted to permit examination of cither side of 
an object. 

COXapreSBOXium (kom-nro-Ho'ri-mn), n. ; pi. 
oompreasoria (-ft). [NL., < L. compressor: seo 

compressor.'] (Same as compressor (h). 

eompressiure (kQTn-presU'yv), n. [< compress 4- 
-ure, after j)rc«.vure. ] The act of one body press- 
ing against or upon another, or the force with 
which it presses ; pressure. [Rare.] 


olbio a compresture, dilate it. ' Jluyle, Spring < 

OOmpriestt (kom-prdst'), n. [< com- + priest. 
Of. comproabyter.] A fellow-priest. 

What will ho llien praise them fur? nut for anything 
doing, hut for deferring to do, for deferring to chastise 
his lewd and insolent comjtriuU. 

lUuton, Apology for Smectymnuus. 

comprlntt (kom-prlnt'), 1». i. t< wm- + print. J 
To print together: used in the seventeenth 
century of the Universities of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge, as being entitled to sliure with the 
Kin^s Printer and Stationers’ Company in 
printing privileged books. A'. A’. J). 

OOmprisal (kom-pri'jsal), «, [< comprise + -oh] 
The act or fact of comprising or comprehend- 
ing; inclusion. [Rare.] 

Slandering Is a complication, a compriml nnd sum of 
all wickedness. Bamm, Works, 1. xvlll. 

OOXnpriss (k^m-priz'), V. t. ; pret. and pp. com- 
prised, vpr. comprising. K OP, compris, com- 
pritia, P. compris (as 8p. It, comprenso = Pg, 
eomprehenso, \ L. comprensus), pp. of compren- 
dre, < L. eomprehenaere, contr, comprendere, 
pp. eomprehensus, comprensus, comprehend: see 
comprehend. Ct. apjirise^, reprise, surprise.] 1. 
To comprehend; contain; include; embrace; 
as, the German empire comprises a number of 
separate states. 

Necessity of shortness causeth men to cut off imperti- 
nent discourses, and to eomprine mucli matter in few 
words. Hooker, Kccles. Polity, v. | 82. 

Yet leave emr cousin Katherine here with us : 

Shu Is our capital demand, evmpru'd 
WlUiiii the fore rank of our articles. 

ShaJe., Hen. V., v. 2. 

That state which eye hath not seen, nor ear heanl, nor 
mind conceived, may comprise an lutinlte variety of pur- 
suits and occupations. 

J. H. Xswrnan, rarochlol Sermons, 1. 4. 
Sf. To press together ; gather into a small com- 
pass; compress. 

Soone her garments loose 
IJpgath’rIng, In her bosomu she eomirriz'd 
Well as she might, and to the Ooddesse rose. 

Simmer, F. Q., III. vl. 19. 
-Syn. 1. To embrace, emiKMiv, Inclose, encircle. 

oomprobatet (kom'pro-bftt), v. i. [< L, com- 
prooatus, pp. of coniprohare, conprmare (> It. 
comprovare = Hp. comprobar = Pg. comryrovar), 
approve, agree, concur, < com-, together, + 
probarc, prove : see jirove,] To agree or con- 
cur in testimony. 

That sentence . . . doo eomprobate with holy Scripture 
that (lod is the fountain of sapience. 

Sir T. Ktynt, The Oovemonr, ill. 22. 

oomprobationt (kom-pro-bfi'shon), n. [ar 8p. 
comprobacion = Pg. comprovaoao = It. compro- 
baetone, < L. comnrobatio{n-), ^ amprobarc, con- 
cur: see eomprobate.] 1. Joint attestation or 
proof; concurrent testimony. 

Comprobatior^ from tlie months of at least two witnesses. 

Sir T. Browne. 
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fl. Joint approval; approbation; concurrence. 

To whom the Earl of Fembrooke Imboaomes the whole 
design, and presses his eomprobatUm in it. 

Sir a. Buck, Rich. 111., p. 69. 
compromise (kom'pr^-miz), n. Iss D. Dan. 
kompromia (= G. compromiaa = Sw. Icomwomias, 
< ML.), < P. compromis = Pr. comproms s= 8p. 
eompromiso = Pg. comjiromisao = It. compro- 
messo, < ML. LL. comprotnissum, a compronuse, 
orlg. a mutual promise to refer to arbitration, 
prop. ueut. of L. compromissus, pp. of eompro- 
mittere, make a mutual promise to abide by the 
decision of an arbiter : see eompromit, and cf . 
promise, n.] 1 . In civil law, a mutual promise or 
contract of two parties in controversy to refer 
their differences to the decision of aroitrators. 

The {Mirttes are persuaded hy friends or by their lawyers 
to put tlie matter In nimprotnise. 

E. Knight, Tryali of Truth (1580), fol. 80. 

2. A settlement of differences by mutual con- 
cessions ; an agreement or comnact adopted as 
the means of superseding an unaotermined con- 
troversy ; a bargain or arrangement involving 
mutual conoossions; figuratively^ a combina- 
tion of two rival systems, principles, etc., in 
which a part of eacn is saenfleed to make the 
combination possible. 

O inglorious league I 
Shsll we, u|K)n tlie footing of our land. 

Send fair-play orders, and make compromise, 
Insinuation, parley, and base truce, 

To anus invasive? Shak., K. John, v. 1. 

All government ... is founded on compromise and bar- 
ter. Burke, Works, II. 169. 

It cannot be too emphatically asserted that this policy 
of compromise, alike In institutions, in actions, and in 
liclicfB, which especially characterises English life, is a 
policy essential to a society going through the transitions 
caused by continued growth and development. 

//. Spencer, Study of Soclol., p. .200. 

3. That which results from, or is founded on, 
such an agreement or settlement, as a specific 
arrangement, a course of conduct, or an insti- 
tution ; a medium between two rival courses, 
plans, etc. : as, his condnot was a r^ompromisc 
Dotween his pride and his poverty. 

Almost all people descend to meet. All association 
must be a riimjiromise, and, what Is worst, the very ttower 
and aroma of the flower of each of the beautiful natures 
dlsapitears as they ajiproach each other. 

Emerson, Friendship, 

4. A thing partaking of and blending the quali- 

ties, fonns, or uses of two other and different 
things : as, a mule is a compromise between a 
horse and an ass* a sofa is a compromise be- 
tween a chair and a bed. [Colloq^ _ Oompro- 
mlSS Act, a United States statute of 1S.S8 (4 SUt,, 620), so 
called because cuiitaiidiig a basis of agreement between 
the opposing parties in Congress concerning import duties. 
It provided for the reduction of ail such duties above 20 
per cent, by taking off one tenth of the excess every two 
years until 1842, when the wliule excess was to cease.— 
Compromise of 1860, an agreement emliodiod In acts 
of Congress whereby, on the one hand, the slave-trade 
was aholislied in the District of Columbia, and California 
was admitted as a free Htate, while, on tno other hand, 
a more strlngoiit fugitive-slave law was ostabllsbed, and 
the Territories of Utah and Now Mexico wore organized 
with no restriction os to slavery. — Orlttendeh com- 
promise, an arrangement proposed in 1800 by Senator 
Crittenden of Kentucky, in order hi avert civil war. Its 
leading terms were thatslaveiT should bej " ' 

bidden in territories north of Ii 

uently recognized In territories l 

sourl compromise, an agreement embodied in a clause 
of the act of Congress admitting Missouri os one of the 


n. inirana. Tomakeacompromise; agree 
ooneession ; oome to terms. 

couptomlaer (kom'pr$-niI-z6r), n. One who 
compromises; one given to compromising. 

But for the honest, vacillating minds, ... the timid 
emnprontisert who ore always trying to curve the straight 
lines and round tlie sharp angles of eternal law, the con- 
tinual debate of these living (juestions Is tlie one offered 
means of grace. O. W. aoltncs. Old Vol. of Ufe, p. 81. 

compromise-wlieel (kom'pro-miz-hwel), n. A 
car-wheel having a broad tread to adapt it to 
tracks of slightly different gage. 

compromiBsorialt (kom^prp-mi-sfi'ri-^l), a, [< 
•compromiaaory (= F. compromissoire as Pg. com- 
promiasorio, < ML. compromissum, a compro- 
mise; cf. promissory) + -ial.] Relating to a 
compromise. Bailetj. 

eompromit (kom-pro-mit'), V. f. ; pret. and pp. 
compromitted, ppr. compromitting. [< late ME. 
compromytte = F. cs>mpromettre = Bp. cotnpro- 
meter = Pg. comprometter aa It. compromettere, 

< L. eompromittere, conpromittere, make a mu- 
tual promise to abide by the decision of an 
arbiter, LL. also promise at the same time, 

< com-, together, + promittere, promise: see 
promise, V., &nd compromise.] If. To pledge; 
engage; bind. 

Comprompttynge them selfes ... to abyde and per- 
forme all suche sentence and awarde as shulde by hym be 
gyuen. Sir T. Elyot, The Oovemonr, lil. 4. 

2. To put to hazard by some act or measure ; 
endanger; prejudice; compromise. [Obsoles- 
cent, the form compromise being now generally 
used.] 

The rntlHi;atinn of the late treaty could not have com- 
promitted our peace. Uenry Clap. 

compromltment (kom -pro - mit ' ment), n. [< 
eompromit + -menf.] The act of pledging or 
compromising one’s self ; the state of being so 
pledged or compromised, [Rare.] 

John Kaiidolph was a frequent correspondent of Mon. 
roe. Uu urges him to enmo back from England ; lie guards 
bill) against eompromitment to men In whom ho cannot 
wholly conflde. . J>. C. OUman, Monroe, p. 88. 

COmprOTinclalt (kom-pro-vin'shal), a. and n. 
[= F. Sp. comprovinnal, ^ M L. comprovinclalis, 

< L. com-, together, + provincia, province.] I. 
a. Belonging to or contained in the same prov- 
ince ; provincially connected or related. 

Six Islands, eornvrovinciaU 
In auneiont times unto groat hrltainee, 

Sjmnser, F. Q., III. 111. 82. 

A bishop could not be tried by a metropolitan without 
the ]>rvHence of his comprovincial bishops. 

qnotol In B. W. Dixon's Hist. Church of Eng., xlx., nt)to. 

n.n. One belonging to the same province or 
arohiepiscopal jurisdiction. 


d be permanently for- 
8*80 N., and pnrma- 


tfnltwl States, March Otli, 1820 (8 Stat., 548, c. 22, f 8), hy 
which It was enacted that In all the territory coded hy 
Frauoe, known os Louisiana, north of 86*80' north latitude, 
excepting Missouri, slavery should bo forever prohibited. 
Upon this concession by tlie proslavery party in Congress, 
Missouri was admitted aa a slave State. lU repeal in 1864, 
in the act for the admission of Kansas (10 Stat., 289, c. 59, 
f 82), led to disturbances of considerable historical im- 
portance in Kansas. 

compromise (kom'prd-miz), v. ; pret. and pp. 
compromised, ppr. comjnromising. [< compro- 
mise, n.] I, trans. 1. To adjust or oompound 
by a compromise; settle or reconcile by mutual 
concessions. 

The controversy may easily be compromised. 

FuUer, Oenerol Wortliies, vl. 
2t. To bind by bargain or agreement ; mutual- 
ly pledge. 

I«ban and himself were compromis'd. 

That all the eaulings which were streak'd ami pled 
Should fall aa Jacob's hire. Shak., M. of V,, i. 8. 

3. To expose to risk or hazard, or to serious 
consequences, as of suspicion or scandal, by 
some act or declaration; prejudice; endanger 
the reputation or the interests of ; often used 
reflexively : as, he compromised himself by his 
rash statements. [A recent meaning, for which 
eompromit was formerly used.] 


— When the people la urgent for the speedy Institution of 
a bishop. If any of the oomproviTUials be wanting, he must 
be certllled hy the primate . . . “that the multitude re- 
quire u pastor.” Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. 188.2), II. 180. 

Oompsognatha (komp-sog'niUtha,), n. pi. [NL., 
neut. pi. of compsognathus, adj.: see Compsogna- 
thus.] A suborder of reptiles, of tho order Orni- 
thoscelida, established for the reception of the 
genus Compsognathus. 

CompBOgnathid(komp-Hog'na-thid), n. A dino- 
sauriau reptile of the family' Compsognnthidm. 

OompsognathidSB (komp-sog-nath'i-de), n. pi. 
[NL., < Compsognathus + -idw.] A family of 
omithemod ainosaurian reptiles, typified by the 
genus Compsognathus, having the anterior ver- 
tebrse opistbocoelian, the Ischia with a long 
median symphysis, and tridactyl fore and hind 
limbs. 

COmpBOgnaihOTU (komp-sog'na-thus), a. [< 
NL. conmaognathus, adj. : see Compsognathus, 
and of. Compsognatna.'] Pertaining to or hav- 
ing the characters of tho Compsognatha. 

Oompsognathns (komp-sog'na-thus), n. [NL., 
< Gr. Kopritdf, elegant, + ■yvaOoc, jaw.] A genus 
of extinct reptiles, of the suborder Compsogna- 
tha, order Ormithoscelida, from the Solenhofen 
slates of Bavaria, remarkable as being the most 
bird-like reptiles known, it differs from the genera 
of Dinosauria proper in the great length of the cervical 
vertebra) and in the shortness of the femur, which is not 
so long os the tibia. Tlie astragalus was probably anky- 
losed with the tibia. The onimalhad a light bird-like head, 
jaws with numerous teeth, very long neck and hind limbs, 
and smsdl fore limbs. According to Huxley it it impos- 
sible ... to doubt that it hopi^ or walked in an erect 
or semi-erect position, after tho manner of a bird, to which 
its long neck, slight head, and small anterior limbs must 
have given It an extroordingry resemblance.” 

OompBOthhrpis (komp^soth'li-pis), n. [NL. (J. 
Cabanis, Idw), < Qr. ko/i^, elegant, + BWwtf, 
a proper name.] The proper name of the genuB 
of birdB commonly oalled Parula (whieli Bee). 





l>oaip«MUs^ 

Th« eomnmi 1^ yrtlowlMek wtrbler of tho United 
SUtM, C, mMTiMna, U the type ; there ere leverel other 
tpecles. 

genus of rbynch^horous‘^Co{eo 2 >f^a or l^tles, 
belonging to the femily OHwhynehidcB. They have 
Uio mesoitemal pieuea diagonally divided into two nearly 
eqnal parts ; a mentuiii of moderate alee and not retracted ; 
a thorax without ocular IoIkni and not fimbriate behind 
the eyea; genn emarglnate behind the inandiblee; the 
rostrum short ; tlie tenth elytral atria coiiflnent with the 
ninth ; the claws not connate ; the articular aurtace of the 
hind tibiae cavernous and scaly ; and the antennal scape 
passing the eyes. The species are densely scaly, above 
middle alee, and inhabit Mexico, Central America, and 
jwrticularly South America. 

coxnpt^ti aod v. An obsolete spelling of 
counfi. 

coJWt% (kompt), a. [= Olt. eompto, < L. comp- 
tu^ eomtua, adorned, elegant, pp. of comere, 
take care of, bring together, < co-, together, 
+ emere, buy, orig. take: see emption. Cf. 
prompt.} Neat; epruce. 

A eompt, accomplished priuco. Vimrt, ASneld. 

comptable (koun'ta-bl: F. pron. k6u-tabl'), n. 
[F. : see countable.] In French-Canadian law, 
one who has been intrusted with the manage- 
ment of the money or the administration of the 
property of another, and is accountable for the 
proper performance of the trust. 

comptant (koun't^t; F. pron. kdh-toh')) »• 
[F., orig. ppr. of compter : see counfi.] Beady 
money; cash; specie. 

com^ter^t, «• An obsolete spelling of counter^ 

compter^ (koun't^r), n. See counter^. 

comptiblet (koun'ti-bl), a. [A doubtful word, 
found only in the passage cited, appar. for 
"comptable, var. of countable, in a peculiar 
sense: countable, accountable.'} Sensitive, 

or (in another view) tractable. See etymology. 

I am very emnptiblt, even tu the least sinister usage. 

Shak., T. ff., 1. 6. 

comptlyt (kompt'li), adv. Neatly. Sherwood. 

COmptnessf (kompt'nes), n. Neatness. 

comptoil (F. pron. k6fi-twor')» »• [F., < compter, 
X .1 'jfi,] 1. Aoounter. 


Before oalamity she to a tigreet ; the rendt her woes, 
shivers them in compufsed abhorrence. 

CharloUt Bronte, Villette, xxiii. 


n (kQm-pul'shgn), m. [a F. Sp. com- 

Pg. compulado'. < Lit. eompul«io(n-). < 

L. compellere, pp. compuiaus : see compel.} The 
application (to a person) of superior force, phys- 
ical or moral, overpowering or overruling nis 

E lerences; the force appli^; constraint, phys- 
or moral. 

if reasons were as plenty as blackberries, I would give 
no man a reason upon eomputnon. Shot., 1 Hen. IV., fl. 4. 

Wherever thought to wholly wanting, or tlie power tu 
act or forbear according to tlie direction of thoiiglit, there 
necessity takes place. This, in an agent capable of voli- 
tion, when the beginning or continuation of any action is 
contrary to the preference of his mind, is called emitpul- 
Hon; when tlie hindering or stopping any action is con- 
trary to his volition, it Is called restraint. 

Locke, Human Understanding, II. xxi. 13. 


exercis^ over citiseus, tl 


^Conservatives who suf. 


cy to resist it. H. Spencer, 

Actual compulsion, in law, the illegal exercise of force, 
by some person, compelling the comroisstou of an act in 
question.— Legal compulrion, that compulsion which 
a husliand is presumed by law to exercise over his wife, 
wlieu, ill his presence and by his command, she commits 
any criminal act less than an act of treason, robbery, mur- 
der, or other heinous crime ; marital coercion. => Byu. Co- 
ercion, Conatraint, etc. Sue force. 

compulsitor (kom-pul'si-tor), n. [Cf. comptil- 
eatory.} In Scots law, compulsion. 

Duplication against an heir wlio refused wltliuut Judicial 
cotnpufsitor to pay a legacy bequeathed per damnatiunem. 

Bneye. Brit., XX. 08«. 

COmjpulslTe (kpm-pul'siv), a. [= F. compulsif 
= op. compnUfivo, < L. compulsm, pp. of com- 
jtellere, compel: see compel, compmse.'} Exer- 
cising compulsion; tendi^ to compel; compul- 
sory. [Now rare.] 

Thu perswtxalvu tatwer in man to win others tu goodiiesse 
by instruction Is greater, and more divine, tliun tlie com- 
pitlnve power to restralue men from being cvUl by terrour 
of the T4 »w. Milton, On Def. of Uumb. Hemuust. 


count: see counts and counter^,' 
— S. A counting-house. 


Oomptonia (komp • to ' ni - a), n. [NL. , named 
after Henry Compton (l(fe2-1713), Bishop of 
London and a patron of botany.] 1. In oof., 
a genus of shrubby apetalous plants, allied to 
Myrxea and now usually included in it. Tlie only 
species, C. aevlenifoHn, is tlie sweet-fern of the United 
Slates, a low snruli with highly aromatic plunatiild leaves. 
It to said to he tonic and astringent, and is a domestic 
remedy for diarrhea. 

2. In sool., a genus of eobinoderms. J. E. 
Gray, 1840. 

comptonite (komp'ton-It), n. [< Compton + 
•ite^.} A name given by Brewster to the thom- 
sonite occurring in the lavas of Monte Somma, 
Vesuvius. 

Comptonotid (komp-to-no'tid), n. A dinosau- 


. e.J A family 

pod dinosaurian reptiles, without clavicles and 
with a complete post-puDis. 

Oomptonotus (komp-to-no'tus), n. [NL., < L. 
eomptus, elegant, + Of. vtirof, back.] A genus 
of dinosaurian reptiles, typical of the family 
Comptonotkio!. 

COmptrolt, V. and M. An old spoiling of control. 

comptroller (kpn-tr6'16r), n. See controller. 

COmptrollertmip (kon-trd'lOr-ship), n. See con- 
troUerahip. 


COmpulBative (kpm-pul'sa-tiv), a. [< LL. com- 
pulaatus, pp. of compulsdre, press or strike vio- 
lently, n*eq. of L. compellere, pp. compuiaus, 
drive together, compel : see compel, compulse.} 
Compelling; forcing; oonstraini^; operating 
by force. Also compulsatory. [Rare.] 

To recover of us, by strong liand, 

And terms compuhiative, those ‘foresald lands. 

Shak., Hamlet, i. 1. 

eompulsatiyely (kom-pul'sa-tlv-li), adv. By 
constraint or compulsion. [Bare.] 
eompulMto^ (kom-pul'sa-tp-ri), a. [< ML. 
compulsatorius, < LL. compulsare : see oompul- 
sative.} Same as eompulsative. 
etnXiyWM (kpm-puls')> and pp. oom- 

pulsed, ppr. compulsing. [= F. eompulser ss Sp. 
Pg. oompulsar m It. compulsare, < ML. compuU 
sore, oompel (ohiedy a law term), < L. eompul- 
tua, pp. of compellere, drive together, oompel : 
see comjtel, and cf. appulee, impulse, repulse.} 
To oompel; constrain; force. [Hare.] 


pulttd. 


compulsively (kom-pul'siv-li), adv. By or 
unoer compulsion; by force; compulsorily. 
[Rare.] 

To forbid divorce cornpulnveli/, Milton, Divorce. 

It is pre-eminently as a critic that we feel bound to re- 
consider his iSaiute-Beuve's) claim to the high place among 
tlie classics of his tongue, which the general voice of liis 
countrymen has gradually and reluctantly, but eompul- 
tively rather than impulsively, assigned to him. 

, (Quarterly liev. 

compulsiveness (kom-pul'siv-nes), n. Force ; 
compulsion. 

compulsorily (kom-pul'so-ri-ll ), adv. In a com- 
pulsoiy manner; by force or constraint, 
compulsorlness (kqm-pul'sp-ri-ues), n. The 
state of being compulsory, 
compulsory (kom-pul's^ri), a. and n. [= Sp. 
Pg. compulsorio (cf, F. compulsoire, n,, = It. 
compulaoria, n., warrant, compulsion), < ML. 
compulsorius, < LL. compulsor, one who drives 
or compels, \ L. compellere, pp. compuiaus, drive, 
compel: see compel, compulse.} La. 1, Ex- 
ercising compulsion; tending to compel; com- 
pelling; constraining: as, compulsory author- 
ity ; to take compulsory measures. 

Tliat the other apostles were ... as infallible os him- 
self |.Ht. Peter), is no reason to hinder the exercise of Juris- 
dlotlou or any eotmnUaory power over them. 

Jn-. Taylor, Liliorty of Pruphosying, I 7. 

2, Obligatory; due to or arising from compul- 
sion ; enforced or eiiforoeablo ; not left to choice. 

This kind of eompt*l*ory saving, liowover, would not 
have caused any increase of capital, unless a port of the 
amount had been saved over again, voluntarily, by tlio 
master. J, S. Mill, Pol. Ecnn., I. 6. 

It was In making education not only common to all, but 
in some sense cmnpulmry on all, that the destiny of the 
free republics of America was practically settled. 

Lowell, Among my Hooks, Ist ser., p. 280. 

3. Done under compulsion; resulting from 
compulsion. 

He erreth in this, to think that actions proceeding from 
fear ore properly eompuleory actloiia 

Abp. BramhaU, Against Hobbes. 

n. n. That which has the power of oompel- 
ling; constraining authority. [Bare.] 

There to no power of the sword for a compultory. 

Jer. Taylor, Works <ed. 18S6), II. IGO. 

compunett (kgm-pungkt ' ), a. [as It. compunto, 
< L. compuncius, pp. of eompungere, oonpungere, 
prick, sting, < com- (intensive) + pungere, prick, 
sting: see pungent.} Feeling compunction; 
oonscienee-stricKeu. [Bare.] 

Contrite and oompwwt. 

Stow, WUUam tba Conqnarar, an. 1088 . 


(imsmgs/tory 

OOmpTUlotBdt (kQm-pungk^ted), o. [< eompuuct 
+ -ed*.] Feeling compunction. Foxe. 

compunction (kgm-pungk'ahjm), n. [ss F. 
componcHon as Sp. eompuncion =sPg. compunc^So 
a= It. compunsione, < LL. compunctio(n-), < L. 
eompungere, pp. comjiunctus, prick, sting: see 
compunct.} If. A pricking; stimulation; irri- 
tation. 

This is that acid and piercing spirit which with such ac- 
tivity and ccunpwitctfon liivadeth tlie brains and nostrils. 

Sir T. Browne, Vulg. Err. 
2. The stinging or pricking of the conscience; 
uneasiness caused by tenderness of conscience 
or feeling; regret, as for wrong-doing or for 
giving pain to another; contrition; remorse. 

He acknowledged Ills dUloyalty to the king with ex- 
pressions of great compunction. Clarendon. 

It is a work of much less difficulty to make a good 
Christian of a professed heathen, tliaii to bring an ill 
Clirlstian, who now lives like an lieatlieii, to a feeling sense 
of Ills sins, and to any degree of true remorse and com- 
punction of heart for them. 

Bp. Atterbury, Sermons, II. xvii. 
Compunction weeps oiir guilt away, 

The sinner's safety is his pain. 

Crabbe, Hall of Justice. 

=8yn, 2. Regret, Remorec, etc. See jwnitenee. 

compuuctlonlCBS (kom-pungk'shon-les), a. [< 
compunction + -less.}’ Not feeling compunction; 
devoid of regret or remorse. 

COmpunctioUBt (kQm-pungk'shus), a. [< com- 
punction + -ous.) Causing compunction; prick- 
ing the conscience ; causing misgiving, regrot, 
or remorse. 

stop up the access and passage to remorse; 

That no emnpunctioue visitings of nature 

Sliake my fell purpose. Shak., Macbeth, 1. 5. 

compunctlously (kom-pungk'shus-li), adv. 
Witii compunction. 

compnnctfvet (kpm-pungk'tiv), a. [= It. eom- 
puutivo; &a compunct + -ive.} 1. Causing oom- 
pnnetion, regret, or remorse. 

Fill my memory, as a vessel of election, with remeni- 
brances and notions highly compunctiiv. 

Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. 1885), 1. 78. 
2. Susceptible of remorse ; capable of repen- 
tance. 

Qlve me all faith, all charttj^ and a spirit liighly com. 
putwtive. Jer. Taylor, Repentance, v. | 6. 

compupilt (kom-pa'pil), n. [< com- + pupil.} 


compurgation (kom-p6r-ga'shon), «. r*r 
compurgacion, < LL. compurgaho{n-), < L. com- 
purgare, pp. compurgatus, purge, purify t _ 
pletcly, < com-, together, + purgare, cleanse, 
purify : see purge,} In early Eng. law, a mode 
of trial in which the accused was permitted to 
call twelve persona of his acquaintance to tes- 
tify to their belief in his innocence. See com- 
purgator. Compurgation in the ecclesiastioal 
oourts was not abolished till the reign of Eliza- 
beth. 

He freed himself 

By oath and compurgation from the charge. 

^ Tennyeon, Harold, il. 2. 

The killing of the adaling is atoned for bv a fine twice 
or threo times as largo as that which can be dematided 
fur the freeman : and his oatli in compurgation is of twice 
or tlirice the weight. Sttibba, Const. Hist., | 24. 

compurgator (kom'p6r-ga-tpr), n. [ML., < L. 
compurgarc : see compurgation.} In early Eng. 
law, a person, usually a kinsman or a fellow- 
member in a guild, called In defense of a person 
on trial. Thu compurgators acted in tlie character ratlicr 
of Jurymen tlian of witnesses for they swore to their lie- 
lief, not tu what tliey knew ; that is, the accused making 
oath of his innocence, they swore that they believed ho 
was speaking the trulli. The number of compurgators 
required by law was regularly twelve. 

Honour and duty 

Stand my eompurgatore. Ford, Lady'sTrlal,iil.8. 

The eompurgatore of our oldest law were not a Jury In 
the modern sense, but tliey were one of the dements out 
of which the Jury arose. 

M. A. Freeman, Momian Comiuest, V. 303. 

Trial by Jury, as we know It now. was not one of the 
early English liistitutfuns. . . . The mode of settling 
disputed questions of fact was at flint by means of com- 
purgators. StiU^, Stud. Med. Hist., p. 206. 

compurgatorial (kqm-p6r-ga-t6'ri-al); a. [< 
compurgator + -ial.} Pertaining to or intended 
for compurgation. 

The consuls of Avignon, Niimes, and St. Oilles took 
their compurgatorial oath to hto fiilfllmeut of all these 
stipulations. Milman, Latin Ohrtotlaoity, ix. 8. 

oompnrgatory (kqm-p6r'g^tf-ri), a. [< ML. 
"compurgatorius, < compurgator : see compurga- 
tor.} Of or pertaining to a compurgator: a«, 
a cov^urgatory oath. 



eoninirgAtory 

It the priM of life end the volue of the eomputpaforv 
o«th among the WeUh were oxaetly what they were among 
the texoM, it wouid not be one degree lew certain than 
it it that the wergild of the Haxons ii the wergild of the 
Oc^, the Frank, and the liombanl. 

Stuibt, Conat. llUt, f ao. 
OOmpnnlonf (kom-p^r'shon), w. r< com- + 
purge + -ton ; a Tfiumorous formation. ] A puni- 
Ing up or wrinkling together. [Rare.] 

WItli the help of *ome wry face* and eirmpunimt of tlie 
moutli. Sterni', 'J'rtatriini Hliandy, Iv. 27. 

computability (kom-nu-te-bil'i-ti), n. [< com- 
putable; see -hility.i Tno quality of being 
computable. 

computable (kom-pu'ta-bl), a. [= 8n. compii- 
table at It. coni]lut(mle,"< L. computabille, < com- 
putarc. count: see compute, v., counts, and cf. 
countable.'] Capable or being computed, num- 
bered, or reckoned. 

Mot eailly computable by aritlimetic. 

Sir M. Hale, Orig. of Mankind, 
computatet (kom'pq-tat), 0 . t. [< L. computa- 
tus, pp. of computare, compute: see campule, 
».] Same as compute. Coclccrnm. 
computation (kom-pu-t&'sbon), n. [= F. com- 
putation = 8p. computacion =1 Pg. comtmUuplo 
selt. computasione,\lLj. eomputatio{n-), \ compu- 
tare, pp. computatus, compute: Bee compute, i'.] 
1. The act, process, or method of computing, 
counting, reckoning, or estimating; calcula- 
tion: in math., generally restricted to long and 
elaborate numerical calculations: as, the com- 
putation of an eclipse. 

By our Iwit eomputatiun wu were then in the fil de- 
gram of latitude. Hakluyt'e Voyagee, III. 140. 

By true computation of the time. 

ShaJk., Rich. III., ill. 6. 
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oomputlstt (k{;m-pU'tist), n. [< compute + -isf.] 
A computer. ‘ Sir T. Browne. 

The treasurer waa a wise man, and a etriot eomputUt. 

Sir a. Cotton. 

eompntor, n. See computer. 

OOmQUat, n. Bee kumquat. 
comrade (kom'rad or -rad, kum'rad or -rad), n. 
[Early mod. E. comerade, camarade (also cama- 
rudo, camrado, after 8p. Pg.), < late ME. corne- 
red = MD. camarade, D. kameraad =s G. kamerad, 
also kammerade, kammerad. eamarad, as Dan. 
kammerat = 8w. kamrat (with term, after It.), 
< F. camerade, now camarade, < It. camerata = 
Bp. Pg. camarada, a company, society, a part- 
ner, comrade^ = F. chambrSe, a (military) moss, 
a house (audience); orig, a collective name for 
those lodging in the same chamber or tent, < 
ML, *camurata, *camerata (sc. L. societa(t-)s, 
company), fcm. of camaratua, cameratue, lit. 
chambered, < L. camara, camera (> It. camera 
at 8n. aimara = Pg. camara at F. chambre, > 
E. chamber), a chamber: see chamber, and cf. 
fa mera te. } An intimate associate in occupation 
or friendship ; a close companion; a fellow; a 
mate. 

Where Is ids son, 

Tlie iilmblo-foote<l madcap, prince of Wales, 

And ills comradet, that doff’d tlic world aside. 

Ami bid it pass? Shak., 1 Hen. IV., iv. 1. 

To bo a comrade with the wolf and owl. 

Shak., Lear, ii. 4. 

Thus lie moved the Prince 
To laughter and his comradet to applause. 

Tennymn, Oeraint. 

Women are mount neither to be men’a guides nor their 
playtliliigs. but their comradet, tlielr fellows and their 
equals, so far us Nature puts no liar to that equality. 

Huxley, Isiy Sermons, p. 24. 


oci^ 

Oomfetlt (kdU'tist), n. and a, [< Comte rt* -iaty 
after F. Comtiete.) I. fi. A disciple of Gomte; 
a positivist. 

Writers whoso philosophy had its legfUmate parent in 
Hume, or in thenwelvm, wore labelled ComHtlt or “Port- 
tivlsU” by public writers, even In spite of vehement piv- 
tests to the contrary. HuxUy, Lay Sermons, p. Isa 
n. a. Same as ComUan. 

OomUS (ko'mus), n, [< Gr. awuof, a revel, fes- 
tival, carousal, a band of revelers, a company, 
also an ode sung at such a festival ; perhaps < 
aw/« 7 , a village: see comedu.] hi late clagaiodl 
myth., a god of festive mirth. 

COmyn^t , »., and V, An obsolete form of com- 
mon. 

COmim^t, n. An obaoloto form of amin. 

comyulyt, odv. An obsolete form of commonly. 

COn^ (kon), t>. A dialectal or obsolete variant 

of QQQ See cant, o. 

COU‘‘^ (kon), p. t. ; pret. and pp, confied, ppr. con- 
ning. [Early mod. E. also conne ; So. con, cun; 
orig. (as shown in the alteniatlve pronuncia- 
tion of the doriv. coii^*, pron. kon or kun) cun, 
cunne, < ME, eunnen, < AS. cunnian, try, tost, ex- 
amine, also in comp, d-eunnian, be-cunnian, ge- 
cunnian, try, inquire, experience (= OS, gi-kun- 
non = OHG. chunnan, MHG. kunnen, test, ex- 
amine, learn to know, = Goth, ga-kunnan, read, 
consider) ; a secondary verb, < cunnan (ind. cun), 
know: see can^ and its var. cont, to which con^ 
is now conformed.] If. To try ; attempt (to do 
a thing). 

He wollde eunnenn swa 
To brinngeiin lim liiui herrte 
Brthlike thlugiMUi Itife. Ormulum, L 121S7. 
2. To t^; examine; tost; taste. [Now only 
Scotch, in the form cun.] 


We pull for wotnon of fifty : many additional yean are 
thrown Into female compntaliont of tliU nature. 

Additonx, Guardian. 

2 . A result of computing; the amount com- 
puted or reukoned. 

From Novalalse to Venice beganne our Computation of 
mllei, which i« generally uaed. Coryat, Orudltioi, I. 00. 

We receive from him, aa a monument Imth of bin power 
and learning, tlie then reformed computation of the year. 

Bacon, AUvaneument uf Learning, 1. SO. 
-■yn. Calculation, cutimatc, account. 

eomontational (kom-pu-ta'shon-al), a. [< com- 
putation + -at.] Pertaining to or "of the nature 
of computation. 

It has generally been under tlie Idas of siinii a formal 
eompulational loric that piycliuloglsts, and especially Kng- 
lish peycliologists, have entered uixui the study uf mind. 

Encyc. Dril., XX. 78. 

computator (kom'pu-ta-tgr), n. [= pg. com- 
putador It, computatore, < L. computator, < 
computare, pp. cxtmputatua, compute : see com- 

f iuto.] A computer; a calculator. Sterne. 
Rare.] 

compute (kqm-put' ), r. ; prut, and pp. computed, 
ppr. compu'iing. [= F. computer = Sp. Pg. com- 
putarot It. computare, < L. computare, conputare, 
sum up, reckon, eom]mte, < com-, togctiier, + 
putare, cleanse, trim, prune, clear up, settle, ad- 
just, reckon, count, deem, think, suppose (cf. E. 
red-oniusonseof ‘suppose’), < putus, cleansed, 
clear, orig. pp., < V "jbm, purify, cleanse, > also 

C IS, pure : eeepute, pure. From L. computare, 
ugh OF. and ME., comes E. (Utunfi, a doub- 
let of compute; see cownfL] I. trans. To de- 
termine by calculation ; count ; reckon ; calcu- 
late : as, to compute the distance of the moon 
from the earth. 

Two days, os we compute the days at heaven. 

Mitto?t, r. L., Vi. 086. 
T could demonstrate every inire 
Whore memory lays up all her store ; 

And to an inch compute the station 
TTvilxt ludgment and Iniaglmitlou. 

/’nor, Alma, ill. 

w Byn . Jlcckon, Count, etc. See ealndate. 
n, intrang. To reckon ; count. 

A puree is tweiity-flve thousand Medhies ; but in other 
parts of l^rkey, it is only twenty tlionsand : And wliero 
they speak of great sums, they always compute by purses. 


«=8yn. Friend, Companion, etc. See attoeiate. 
comradery (kom'rad-ri or -rad-ri), n. [< com- 
rade + -ry, after P. camaraderie, < camarade, 
comrade.] The state or feeling of being a com- 
rade; intimate eompanionship; cordial fellow- 
ship. [Rare.] 

Tilts vlsildo expression of the power of the community 
generated a self-cnnftdeuco and a spirit of generous com- 
radtry in the mind of tiiu young soldier. 

//. K. Seudder, Noah Webster, p. 21. 

comradeship (kom'rad-ship or -rad-ship), w. [< 
comrade + -ehip.] The state of being a com- 
rade, especially a good or a^eeabie comrade ; 
intimate companionship ; fellowship. 

Tim comradtthip of tlio camp is one of the strongest ties 
that ever hind men of all classes of society togetlier, 

The American, VIII. 72. 
comroguet (kom-rog'), n, [< com- + rogue.] A 
fellow-rogue. 

Vouaiid the rest of yom comroguet shall sit . . . in the 
stocks. B. Jonton, Masi|ue of Augurs. 


COmsOt, V, [ME. comgen, oumaen, oontr,, < OP. 
comcnccr, cumancer, commencer, F. commencer, 
> E. commence; see commence, of which comae is 
a coutr. form.] I. trans. To begin ; commence. 

Comllcho a clerk than cmneid the wordls. 

Hichard the liedeleee, iv. 85. 
n. in trans. To make a beginning or com- 
mencement; begin. 

Tlie cuuherd cvmted t«> quake for karo & for drede. 

Wmiam<ifraleme{1&. K. T. 8.), 1. 288. 
Ac for alio thes preclose presentes oiiro lord prince lesus 
Was notlier kyng lie couqueruur til bo comtede woxe 
111 tlie raanere of a man and tliat by muohe sleltlie. 

Pitre Plowman (C), xxii. 97. 

COmte (k66t)j«. [P.; see counts."] A count: 
occurring in English use, in Frenon titles. . 

Oomtlan (kdh'ti-an), a. [The F. proper name 
Comte is the same as ctmte, a count: see counts 
and -taw.] Of, pertaining to, or characteristic 
of Auguste Corate (1798-1857) or the system of 
philosophy founded by him. See positive phi- 
tosophy (under jtositive) and positivism. Also 


k of great sums, they always compute hv purses. The purely theoretical partof Comte'i 
Pococke, Oescrlptlon of tlie Kast, 1. 175. >» nnfortunately mixed up wlthagroat m 


OOmpntef (kpm^ut'), n. [< LL. computus, a 
computation, < L. computare, compute : see com- 
pute and counts, w.] Computation. 

In our common compute ho hath been come those many 
years. Sir 7’. Browne, Keligiu Medici, I. 4d. 

The time of this Battell, by any who ooiild do more than 
(ntett, is not set down, or any foundation glv'ii from wliunce 
to draw a solid compute. Milton, Hist. £ng., lii. 

OOmpHteT (kom-pu't5r), n. One who com- 
putes; a reckoner; a calculator; Hpecifically, 
one whose occupation is to make arithmetical 
cMoulations for mathematicians, astironomers, 
geodesists, etc. Also spelled contputbr. 


Oomtism (kdh'tizm), n. [< Comte + -ism, after 
F. C'ofHtisme.] The philosophical system found- 
ed by Auguste Comte; positivism. Bee posi- 
tive philosophy, under positive. 

To deny the possibility of any single starting-point ; to 
take, in default of such, “Man'^ and "The World” as the 
only two positive and knowable daU ; to infer the 8u- 


Ne thicr nc fand he nieniio drinnch [drink], . . . 

Ne wollde het [he It] iiiefru eunnenn. 

Ormulum, 1, 831. 

8. To peruse carefully and attentively ; study 
or pore over; learn : as, to con a lesson: often 
with over. 

This hokc is made for chylde gonge 
At the icowle that bvde not longe, 

Bone it may be conya liad. 

And make them godu iff tnci be bad. 

Kabett Book (E. E. T. 8.), p. 26. 

Here are your parts : and I am to intreat you ... to 
con them by to-morrow night. Shak., M. N. D., i. 2. 

I went wltli 8r George Tuko to hear the comedians con 
and ropoato his new comedy. Evelyn, Plary, Pec. 23, 1862. 
There be who etme a speech and ho who hums 
His yet unflnished verses, musing walk. 

Bryant, The Path. 

con^, conn (kon or kun), v. t. ; pret. and pp. 
conned, ppr. conning. [Early mod. E. also cun ; 
appar. a particular use of cow*^ in the sense of 
‘ know how,’ can, a verb (steer) being omitted : 
cf. “They conne nought here shippes stere” 
(Gower, Conf. Amant., I. .59). See cowl, and 
cf. oon2.] Kaut. ; (a) To direct (the man at the 
helm of a vessel) how to steer. 

The four Chinese helmsmen, cmimd by the English quar- 
terniastors, upping with tliu lieliii and downing with it. 

IF, H. Buetell, Plary in India, I. 96. 
(b) To give orders for the steering of: as, to 
con a ship. 

He that cund y« ship before y* sea, was falne to be hound 
fast for Washing away. 

Brcylford, Plymoutli Plantation, p. 140. 

I could con or ilglit a sliip as well as ever. 

T. Hughe t, Tom Brown at Oxford, vllL 

con®, conn (kon or kun), n. [< con8, conn, e.] 
I Naut. : (a) The position taken by the person 
who cons or directs the steering of a vessel. 

The tittering of the other midshipmen and the quarter- 
master at the conn. Marryat, Frank Mlldiiiay, iv. 

Tlio first lieutenant, tlien at the conn, where, though 
wounded, he had i-omaliied throughont the ilglit. 

The Century, XXJai. 461. 

(6) The act of conning. 

con^t. A variant of ca»3, for gan, preterit of 
gin^, begin. See ca«3, ginl. 

Then Plrriis by purpos prestly [quickly] con wende 
Into Uelphon. 

Deetruetion of Troy (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 13706. 

con® (kon). An abbreviation of the Latin con- 
tra, against (see contra), especially common in 
the phrase pro and con (Latin pro et contra), tor 
and against, in favor of and opposed to: some- 
times used as a noun, with a plural, the pros 
and cons, the arguments, or ar^ei)B, or voters, 
for and against a proposition. 

Of many knotty points they spoke ; 

And pro and eon by toms they took. 

Prior, Alma, i 

I con-. [L. cow-: see com-.] The most frequmt 
. form of com-. 



ooiUlUi»t( 0* Att obfHdete fom of mmwfAe, 
C(»iftU0ti canacle. 

conacn (kon-A'kto), n. [Appar. < eon- + aor«.] 
In Ireland, a form of peasant oocupanoy arising 
from grants of the use of land in whole or part 
payment of wages. It is nearly obsolete, 
conacre (kon-finter), v. t.) pret. and pp. con- 
acred, ppr. eonacring. [< conacre, n.] To let 
land on the conacre system, 
conaorer (kon-4'kr6r), «. .[< conacre, n,, + 
.crt.] One who tills land under the conacre 
system. 

con affetto (kon W-fet'to). [It.: eon, < L. cum, 
with; affetto, < L. affectua, affect, sympathy: 
see cum- and affteot^, n.] In muaic, with feeling. 
COnamarin (kon>am'arrin), n. [< con{iuni) + 
avlgHn.] A very bitter resin found in the root 
of Conium rnaeumum. 

con amore (kon a-mo're). [it. : con, < L. cum, 
with; amove. < L. amor, love: see com- and 
a«or.] With love; vrith sympathetic enthu- 
siasm or zeal; with strong hking; heartily. 


conarla. ». Plural of conarium. 
conarial (k^na'ri-al), a. [< conarium + -ah'] 
Of or pertaining to'the conarium, or pineal body 
of the brain.— oonarlal fossa, a depreaiton of tiie 

roof of the skull of gome animaU, In whluh the conarium 
Is lodgod.— Ctonaxlal tube, the more ur less extoiuied 
cavity or canal of the pineal body, now commonly supposed 
to be the remnant of the passage by which in vertebrates 
generally the primitive cavity of the myelenceplialon 
communicated with the outer surface of the head. In 
man and the higher vertebrates generally the conarium 
appears to be deep-seated In the brain ; but this is decep- 
tive, and merely owing to the overgrowth of tlio ccreliruni. 
The conarium la morphologically on tlie superior surface 
of the brain, whatever its apparent situation, and there 
is much reason to suppose that the large openings of tlie 
top of the skull In sundry Tertiary mammals, called tlie 
parietal foramina, indicate the extension of tlie conarial 
tube to the surface, and Uie formation there of a visual 
or other special-sense organ. On this view, the conarium 
Is the vestige of an extinct eye. See eonanutn. 

conario-hypophysial (k9 - na " ri - a - hi - p6 - flz'- 
I, a. [< conarium + hypophysis + -at.] In 


i-al), t. „ .r » - 

anat., petiainiug to the conarium and to the 
hypophysis of the cerebrum, or to tho pineal 
and pituitary bodies. An epithet applied by Sir R. 
Owen to a tract through which these two structures are 


conarium (ko-na'ri-um). n.; pi. conaria (-&). 

( NL., < Gr. imidpiov, the pineal gland (so called 
rom its shajpo), dim. of icuvoc, a cone: see 
cone. ] The pineal body of the brain ; the pine- 
al gland. It la a small reddisit body developed from the 
hinder part of die roof of the first cerebral vesicle, and 
lying In front of and above the nates. Its substance con* 
slsts mainly of epithelial follicles and connective tissue ; 
there is no evidence that It is a nervous structure, and Its 
function, if it possess any, is unknown. It was formerly 
supposed by some (as by tne Cartesians) to be the seat of 
the soul. Bee conarial, and cuts under corpus and en- 
eephalon. 

conation (ko-na'shpn), n. [< L. conatio{n-), < 
conarij und'ortake, “endeavor, attempt, stnve 
after.] It. An endeavor or attempt. 
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■s Sp. Pg. brio m Pr. briu wn OF.brt, vlvaeity, 
force ; perhaps of Oeltie taigin: of. OIr. hm 
as Gael, brtgh, vigor, force.] In music, with 
spirit and force. 

concamerate (kon-kam'§-r&t), v. t: pret. and 
pp. eoncamerated, ppr. coneamerating. [< L. 
oonoameratua, pp. of ameamerare, arch over, < 
con- (^tensive) + cameras arch: see camber^, 
chamber, v., camerate.] 1. To arch over; vault. 
[Bare.] 

The roofe wliereof fa hall] Is veiy loftily eimeameratMi 
and adorned with many exquisite pictures. 

(^rj/at, Crudities, 1. 120. 

2. To divide into chambers. See eoncamerated. 
eoncamerated (kon-kam'e-ra-ted), p. a. [Pp. 

of concamerate , ».] In rooi., divided into cham- 
bers or cells; separated by partitions into a 
number of cavities; mnltUoouiar : as, a concam- 
erated shell. 

One eoncamerated bone. N. Grew, Museum. 

concameratlon (kon-kam-^-ra'shQu), n. [= F. 

cottcamdraHon, < L. coneamcratioin-), < concame- 
rare ; see coneamerate.'i 1. An arching; an 
arch or vault. [Bare.] 

Not only the beam-work was destroyed, but the celling 
underneath it, or eoTieatruration called coelum, being of 
wood lieautlfully painted, was also consumed. 

Wartan, Hist. Eng. Toetry, I. 808. 
2f. An apartment; a ohambor, 

Tlic Inside of these liot-houscs arc divided Into many 
colls and eoncameraliom. Sir T. Herbert, Travels, p. 164. 

3. In eoHl., the state of being eoncamerated or 
multi locular. 

concatenate (kpn-kat'e-nat), V. t . ; pret. and pp. 
concatenated, ppr. concatenating. [< LL. cun- 
catenatus, pp. of coneatenare ( > It. concatenarc = 
8p. Pg. conmtenar), link together, connect, < L. 
con-, together, + catmare,\vnk, chain, < catena, 
a chain, > ult. £. chain : see catena, catenate, 
aud chain.'} To link together ; unite in a series 
or chain, as things depending on one another. 

Nature has concatenated onr fortunes and affections to- 
gether with Indiiisoluble bands of mutual sympathy. 

Harrow, Works, 11. 11. 

Clothed in the purple of his cumbruus diotion and tho 
cadences of bis concatenated periods. 

/. D'Jeraeli, Amen, of lit., II. 227. 

concatenate (kgn-kat'o-nat). a. [as Sp. Pg. 
concatenado = It. concatenato, < L. concatenatus, 
pp. : see the verb.] Linked together in a chain 
orsorios; eonoatenated : specifically, in entom., 
united at the base : applied to spines or other 
processes wlien their bases are joined by ridges 
or raised lines. 


laveini 

1 


Therefore the Matter wlilch shall be a cause of his [a 
freeman's] Disfranchisement ought to he an Act or Deed, 
and not a Conation or an Endeavour ho may repent of be- 
fore the execution of it. 

Jamee Bragge't Cate (1616), 11 Coke, 98 h. 
2. In psychol., voluntary agency, embracing 
desire and volition. 

conative (kd'na-tiv), a. [< L. conatus, pp. of 
eonari, attempf (see conation), + -tre.] 1. In 
psychol., relating to conation; of tho nature of 
conation; exertfve; endeavoring. 


d the exertive or eonative powers, . . was first promul- 

ted by Kant. Sir W. Hamilton, Metapb., xi. 

2. In gram., expressing endeavor or effort, 
conatus (kd-nfi’tus), n.; p\. conatus. [= Sp. 
Pg. It. conato, < L. conatus, an effort, endeavor, 
attempt, < eonari, attempt : see conation.} An 
effort; spocifically. a tendency simulating an 
effort on we part of a plant or an animal to sup- 
ply a want ; a nisus. 


eonaxial (kon-ak'si-^i, a. [< con- + axial.} 
1. Having the axes of rotation or of figure co- 
incident, as two bodies. — 2. Having, a common 
axis: said of Buperposed cylinders or cones. 

As hardniits fof steel] decreases, the density of the ele- 
msntory etmaantU oyllndricid shells increases. 

Jour, of Iron and Steel Init., 1886, p. 996. 

MA iNClO (kon bif«'$). pt., with spirit: eon, < 
lu ctm, vrith (see eofli-J; brio, epint, vivaoi^, 


concatenation (kon-kat-e-ua'shon), n. [F. 
concatenation = Sp. concatenacion = Fg. conca- 
tctia^do =s It. concatenasionc, < LL. concatena- 
tio{n-), a concatenation, sequence, < concate- 
narc, link together: see concatenate, v.} 1. The 
state of being concatenated or linked together; 
a relation of interconnection or intemepen- 
deuoe. 

The consonancy and concatenation of truth. 

B. Jotmn, Discoveries. 

A duo concatenation of causes and effects. 

Home, Works, V. xxxlll. 

I never could help admiring the concatenation between 
Achitaphel's setting his house In order, and hanging him- 
self. The one seems to follow the other as a matter of 
course. Scott, Diary, May 18, 1827. 

2. A series of thinm united like links in a 
chain ; any series of interconnected or interde- 
pendent things or events : as, “ a concatenation 
of explosions,” Irving. 

Tliatooncatenaftonof meansfortbeinfiulonoffaith, . . . 
sending, and preaching, and hearing. Donne, Sermons, vl. 

concaolescenoe (kon-kft-los'ons), n. [< con- + 
caulesoence.} In bot., the coalescence of the 
pedicel of a fiower with the stem for some dis- 
tance above the subtending bract. 

COncatUMt (kon-k&z'), n. [s Bp. It. conoausa, 
joint cause ; as con- + cause.} A joint cause. 
Fotherby. 

concavation (kon-kft-v&'shpn), n. [< L. as if 
'*eoncavatio{n-^, < cbnoavare, pp. eoneavatua, 
make concave, < eoncavus, concave: see con- 
cave, a.} The act of making concave. 

concave (kon'kav), a. and n. [:» D. konleaaf as 
G. eoncav ss Dan. Sw. honkav, < P. concave sa 
Pr. eoneau sa Sp. ednoavo ss Pg. It. concave, < L. 
eoncavus, hollow, arohed, vaulted, < com- + 
eavua, hollow; see cowl.] I. o. 1. Curved or 
rounded in the manner of the circumference 
of a circle or the surface of a sphere when 
viewed from the center ; presenting a hollow or 


incurvation; incurved; hence, bounded by such 
a line or surface: as, a concave mirror, a eon- 
cave bounding surface of a body is one which is so bent 


A surface or curve is sMd to be 

cave toward the region which would bo outside a body of 
which the curve or surface was a concave boundary. 

0«lum denotes the concave space, or vaulted roof that 
Incloses all matter. Bacon, Physical Fablea, I., Expl. 

Tiber trembled underneath her banks. 

To hear the replication of your sounds, 

Made in her concave shores. Shak., 3, C., 1 1. 
2. Hollow; empty. [Bare.] 

For his verity in love, I do think him as eonoavo os a 
covered goblet or a worm-eaten nut. 

Shak., As you Like it, lii. 4. 
Concave brick. 8ee hn'eics.— Concave leaf, in hot., a 
leaf with its edge mlsed above the disk.—Conoave lenS, 
in opUct, a lens having either one or both 
sides concave. Bee lent . — Ooncave mlT- 
ror. Ill optum. See mirror. 

n. n. [< L. concavum, neut. of 
eoncavus: seel.] 1. A hollow; an 
arch or vault ; a concavity. 

The concave of this ear. 

B. J onion. Every Man out of his Humour, Codcbvs or 

The concave of the blue and cloudless sky. 

Wordnvorlh. 

2. Any inwardly curved portion of a machine : 
as, the concave of a tiiresher (the curved breast 
in which the cylinder works).— 8. A concave 
mirror. [Bare.] 

An expert artificer that made metalline eonoavee con- 
fessed them to shrink upon refrlgoratlon. 

Jioylc, Local Motion, vlii. 
concave (kon'kav), v, f. ; pret. and pp. concaved, 
ppr. concaving. [< L. concavare, hollow out, 

< eoncavus, hollow : see concave, a.] To make 
hollow. [Bare.] 

That western bay cotwaved by vast mountains. 

Anna Seward, Letters, Iv. UR 
concavely (kon'kav-li), adv. So as to be oon- 
cave ; in a concave manner, 
concaveness (kou'kav-ncs), n. Hollowness; 
concavity. .Johnson. 

concavity (kon-kav'i-ti), n.; pi. concavities 
(-tiz). [a: F. concamtd = Pr. concavitat = 8p. 

concavidad s= Pg. concavidade = It. concavita, 

< LL. conmvita{t-)8, < eoncavus, concave: see 

concave, a.] 1. The state of being concave; 

hollowness. — 2. A concave surface, or the 
space contained in it ; the internal surface of 
a hollow curved body, or the space within such 
body ; any bollow space whicn is more or less 
spherical. 

The concavities of tlie shells wherein tliey were moulded. 
iVoodteard, Essay towards a Nat. Hist, of the Earth. 
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Look upon tho outside of a dome, your eye half sur- 
rounds It ; look lip into tlic Inside, and at one glance you 
have all the prospect of it ; the entire con- 
cavity fulls into your eye at once. 

Additon, Spectator, No. 316. 

concavo-concave (kon-ka'vo-kon'- 
kav), a. Concave or hollow on 
both surfaces, as a lens. Lenses 
of this kind are more frequently 
termed double-concave lenses. See 
lens. 

concavo-convex (kon-k&'vo-kon'veks), a. Con- 
cave on one side and convex on the other. A con- 
cavo-convrx leneisa lens in which the convex 
face has a smaller curvature than the con- 
cave' face, so that the former tends con- 
stantly away from the latter. Bee convex. 

concavonst (kon-ka'vus), a. [< L. 
eoncavus, hollow: see concave, a,] 

Concave. 

The eoncavous part of tho liver. 

Abp. Potter, Antlq. of Greece, II. 14. 

concavouelyt (kon-ka'vus-li), adv. In a con- 
cave manner; so as to show a concave surface ; 
ooncavely. 

The dolphin that carrleth Arion is concavously inverted. 

Sir T. Browne, Vulg. Err., v. 2. 

concaal (kon-sel'), V. t. [< ME. conoelen, eon- 
eeilen, < OP. conceler, cunccler, concheler, < L. 
eoncelarc, hide, < com-, together, + ceiare (> 
F. oeler as Pr. celar s Sp. celar = Pg. calar =s It. 
ceiare), hide, = AS. helan, E. mde, cover: 
see keaI8.] 1. To hide; withdraw, remove, or 
shield from observation ; cover or keep from 
sight; secrete: as, a party of men concealed 
themselves behind a wall; his face was ooti- 
cealed by a mask. 

What profit Is It If w 
blood? 

Wastney, too, may oonceal a trihsl name ; or it may be 
derived from Westan-lg, L e. West IsUnd, of. WesUa- 
wttdn. S. and Q., 7tfa ser., IV. sa 



8. To keep eloee or oocret; forbear to dia- 
oloae or divulge ; withhold from utterance or 
declaration: as, to conceal one’s thoughts or 
opinions. 

1 have not concealed tli« words of the Holy One. 

Job vl. 10. 

My melons lord, that which I would diseovor 
Thelaw of friendship bills me to conceal. 

Hhdlc., T. O. of V,, 111. 1. 

Tho absolute dependent of a deapotic will is more apt to 
conceal than express the real eiiiotiunsuf his heart towards 
that will. U. Jiirnen, Subs, and Shod., p. KM. 

Oonoaaled land. Same as concealment, B. 

I will after him, 

And search him like eo7iccal'd laml, but I’ll have him. 

Vleteher (and another), ls)ve's Pilgrimage, 111. 8. 
-Byn.. Conceal, Uule, Secrete, screen, cover, cloak, dis- 
guise, dissemble. To conceal and to hide may be to put 
or keep out of sight, literally or flgurattvely ; to lecrete Is 
to put out of sight literally. Conceal Implies least of ac- 
tion, and hide less than eecrete. Conceal and hide may be 
used by a sort of personiflcatlon where teereie could nut 
be employed : as, a cave concealed by bushes ; a cottage 
hidden amid woods. See dieeeinble. 

QoUl may he so concealed In baser matter that only a 
chemist can recover It. Johmon, Cowley. 

Therefore hid 1 my (ace from them. Exok. xxxix. 23. 

The hidden soul of harmony. Milton, h'Allegro, 1. 144. 
OOnoaalable (kQU-se'la-bl), a, r< conceal + 
•ohie,] Capablo of beiug concealed, hidden, or 
kept secret. 


MM, go with, give way, yields grant, < oom*, with, 
-(■ oMore, go, cede, grant : see cede. Hence eon- 
cesaion, etc.] I. trana. 1. To make a oonces' 
sion of; grant as a right or a privilege: ^eld 
up; allow: as, the government coneeaea the 
franchise to a foreign syndicate. 

He eoneeded many privileges to the people. 

Preeeotl, Perd. and Isa., 11. 20. 
2. To admit as true, ^ust, or proper; admit; 
grant; acquiesce in, either by direct assent or 
by silent acceptance. See concision. 

Assumed os a principle to prove another thing which is 
not conceded as true Iteelf. Sir T. Browne, Vulg. Err., 1. 4. 

We concede that selMove Is tlie strongest and most 
natural love of man. Hewyt, Sermons, p. US. 

Conceding for a moment that the government is bound 
to educate a man’s children, then, what kind of logic will 
demonstrate that It is not bound to feed and clothe them 1 
H. Sjieneer, Social Statics, p. S02. 

In order to shake him (the Spanish beggar] off you are 
obliged to concede his ipiality. 

T. B. Aldrich, Ponkapog to Pesth, p. 48. 

n, intrana. To make concession; grant a 
petition, or accept a disputed or msputable 
jtoint ; yield ; admit. 

I wished you to eotveede to America at a time when she 
prayed concession at your feet. Burke, Speech at Bristol. 

concededly (kQn-so'ded-ll), adv. As admitted 
or conceded. 


The omuisclency of Ood, whereiiuto there is nothing 
eonosafoil*. Sir T. Browne, Vulg. Err., 1. 2. 

concealed (kgn-seur), p. a. [Pp. of conceal, v.] 
Hidden: secret: specmcally, in entrun., said of 

K which are hidden by the parts boliind 
, as the head when tho borders of the 
thorax overlap it so that it cannot be seen from 
above. 

C0ncealedl7(kQn-sS'lud-li), ndc. Inaconcealed, 
eonoealiug, or clandestine manner; secretly; 
so as not to be discovered or detected. 


The higher rate of q)eed, which not only cuts fMter, 
but. In the case of the vulcanite emery wheel, prolongs 
tho life of the wheel, is concededly safe with tho vulcanite 
wheel. Set. Amer., N. 8., IVl. ISO. 


concedence (kgn-sS'dens), n. [< < 

-ence.i The act of conceding; concession. 
[Karo.] 

All 1 had to apprehend was that a daughter so reluc- 
tantly carried off would olfor terms to her fattier, and 
would bo accepted upon a mutual eonoedenee they to give 
up .SotmoB, she to give up me. 

Biehardeon, Clarissa Harlowe, 111. 110. 


Worldly lusts and Interests silly creep In, and eoiweal- 
edly work In their hearts. 

•Bp. Oatuien, Ulcraspistos, p. 370. 

COnccalednCBB (kgU'Se'lod-noB), n. 'rho state 
of beiug ooncealod. Johnson. 

OOnOBaler (kgn-sfi'Kr), n. 1. One who conceals. 

The concealer of the crime was e(|ually guilty. 

Clarendon. 

2t. A person formerly employed in England to 
find out concealed lands — that is, lands privily 
kept from the king by persons having nothing 
to show for their title to them. 

CO&oealment (kqu-s^l'meut), n. [< ME. con- 
aelemcnt, < OF. concelemont (cf. Pr. cclamcn = 
Pg. calamento = It. eelamento), < concelcr, eou- 
oeal : see conceal and -mcnl.'] 1. The act of con- 
oealing, hiding, or keeping secret. 

She never told her love. 

But let cotteeahneiU, like a worm I' the bml, 

Feed on her damask cheek. Shak., T. N., 11. 4. 
8. Specifically, in late, the intentional suppres- 
sion of truth, to tho injury or prejudice of an- 
other. 

I shall not assent to destry nor do no couneelement of 
the kynges rlgbtcs, nor of his Irannchises. 

Englith Gildt (E. E. T. 8.), p. 416. 
8. The state of beiug concealed or withdrawn 
from observation ; privacy ; retreat. 

Some dear cause 

Will In conceabneiU wrap me U|» awhile. 

Shak., hear, Iv. 3. 

4. Shelter from observation ; protection from 
discovery ; a place or means of such shelter or 
protection : as, his only concealment was an 
arbor of boughs. 

The cleft true 

Offers Its kind eoncmlmeiil to a few, 

Their food Its insects, aud Its moss their nests. 

Thomeon, Spring, I. 640. 
0. In Eng. hist., property, as land, the owner- 
ship of which was concealed from the commis- 
sioners for the dissolution of monasteries, etc., 
at the time of the Keformatiou. Also eallou 
concealed land. 

Their penance, sir. I’ll undertake, so please you 
To grant me one concealment. 

Beau, and fX, Honest Man's Fortune, v. 3. 
6t. Secret knowledge ; a secret ; mystery. 

He Is a worthy gentleman : 
Exceedingly well read, and proflted 
In strange concealment*. 

Shak., 1 Hon. IV., Ul. 1. 
■■Syn. 8 snd 4. Secrecy, hiding, hiding-place, retreat, dis- 
guise. 

concede (kon-sed'), «.; pret. and pp. conceded, 
ppr. oonoeding. [sas B’. conedder s Sp. Pg. con- 
eeder am It. ooncadora, < L. ooncedare, pp. eoneea- 


conceder (kqn-sd'd^r), n. One who concedes, 
conceiptf, n. and V. An obsolete spelling of 

conceit. 

I have a part allotted meo which I have neither able 
apprehetishm to cotweipt, nor what I coneeipt gratlous 
alillUle to utter. Martton, Antonio and Mellida, Ind., p. B. 

conceit (kon-set'), n. [Early mod. E. also con- 
ceyt, consayt, also, as rarely in late ME., eonoeiuf, 
conceiute (with p inserted in imitation of the 
orig. L. conoeptua) ; < ME. conceit, conaeit, con- 
ceyte, conaeyte, < OP. ^conceit (not found), later 
also concept = Sp. concepto = Pg. conceito = It. 
concetto, K Li. conceptua, acollocting, taking, oon- 
coiviug, a thought, purpose (whence directly E. 
concept, (|. v.), < cemotpere, pp. conceptua, take 
in, conceive: see conceive, and cf. concept, con- 
cetto, doublets of conceit. For the form, of. de- 
ceit, recoit, tho three forms beiug also spelled, 
corruptly, coneeipt, deceipt, receipt, the last be- 
iug now the current form.] If. That which is 
conceived, imagined, or formed in the mind ; 
conception; idea; thought; image. 

In laughing there over precedeth a conceit of somewhat 
ridiculous, aud therefore it Is pruiier to man. 

Bacon, Nat. Hist. 

I do (eel conceit* coming upon me, more than I am able 
to turn tongue to. B. Joneon, Bartholomew Fair, 1. 1. 

The Conceit of Honour Is a great Encouragement to 
virtue. Howell, Letters, Iv. 86. 

2t. The faculty of conceiving; understanding; 
apprehension. 

His wit is as thick as Tewksbury mustard ; there Is uu 
mure conaeit In him Uian is in a mallet. 

Shak., 2 Hen. IV., 11. 4 . 

How often did her eyes say to me that they loved ! yet 
I, not looking for such a matter, had not my conceit open 
to understand them. Sir P. Sidney. 

8. Opinion; estimation; view or belief. [Ar- 
chaic.] 

Being In the nieane time well vsed, upon conceit that 
the King would like well of their cumming. 

Parehat, Pilgrimage, p. 88fi. 

Secst thou a man wise In his own conceit t there U more 
hope of a fool than of him. Prov, xxvi. 12. 

A conceit there Is, that the devil commonly appeareth 
with a cloven hoof. Sir T. Browne, Vulg. Bn., v. 23. 

4. An undue opinion; a baseless fancy; a 
crotchety notion. 

The form which this conceit usually assumes Is that of 
supposing that nature lends more wnistance to human 
endeavours iu agriculture than in manufactures. 

J. S. Milt, PoL Boon., 1. 1. 

’The danger Is, that they will be too much elated by 
flattery, and at last seriously entertain tlto eonc*it that 
they are great poets. WMppU, Est. and Rev., I. 87. 

5. An exaggerated estimate of one’s own men- 
tal ability, or of the importance or value of 
'What one has done; an overvaluation of one’s 


oonoiltBd 

own aouteness, wit, learning, eto.; self-eoii* 
oeit: as, a man inflated with coneeit. 


Plumed with conceit. Cotton, nUe. 

So spake he, clouded with hts own eoneoU. 

Tennyton, Morte d’ Arthur. 

Our vanities differ as onrniDses do : all eorwelt is not the 
tame coneeit, but varies in correspondence with the miuu- 
tin of mental make in which one of ua differa from an- 
other. George Eliot, Middlemarch, 1. 106. 


6. A witty, happy, or ingenious thought or ex- 
pression; a quaint or humorous fancy; wit; hu- 
mor; ingenuity; especially, iu modem usage, 
a quaint or odd thought: a thought or expres- 
sion intended to be striking or poetical, but 
rather far-fetched, insipid, or pedantic. 

others of a more flne and pleasant head ... In short 
poemes vttored pi-ctie merry coneeite, and those men were 
called Bplgrainmatistes. 

Puttenham, Arte of Bng. Poeaie, p. 20, 
The eloquence of the bar, the pulpit, and the couneil- 
board was deformed by coneeit* which would have dis- 
graced the rhyming shepherds of an Italian academy. 

Macaulay, Dryden. 


7i. A fanciful or ingenious device or invention. 
Heuer carde, fur silks or sumptcous cost, 

For cloth of gold, or tinsel flgurie, 

For Baudkin, hroydrte, outworks, nor conceit*. 

Oateoigne, Steele Glas (ed. Arber), p. 71. 
Bracelets of thy hair, rings, gawds, conceit*, 
Knacks, trlllus. Shak., M, N. D., I. 1. 


8t. A trifie ; a dainty ; a kickshaw. 

And if your Mayster will haue any eoneeite* after din- 
ner, as appels, Nuts, or creaiue, then 1^ forth a Towell 
on tho hoord. Babee* Book (E. E. T. 8.), p. 68. 


Out of conceit (with a thing or person), not having a 
favorable opinion ; no lunger pleased ; followed by yiith. 


Ho would fain bring us out qf conceit with the good sue- 
cess which Qod hath voutaat’d us. 

Milton, Eikonoklastes, xxvlii. 


Let these trifles put us out conceit with petty com- 
forts. Emerton, Conduct of Life. 


»Syn. 4 . Vagary, whim, illusion.— 8. Pride, Vanity, etc. 
(see rgotiem), self-suthcienoy, self-eomplacenoy. 

conceit (kon-set'), u. [< conceit, n,] I. trana. 
1. To conceive j imagine ; think; suppose ; form 
an idea of. [(Obsolete or archaic.] 


One of two bad ways you must coneeit me, 
Either a coward or a flatterer. Shak., J. C., lii, 1. 
Men conceit to thonisclves that their reason hath the 
mastery over their words, but it happens too that words 
react and Influence tlio understanding. Bacon. 


There are as many liclU ns Anaxarchus conceited worlds. 

Sir T. Browne, Kellgio Medici, L 61. 
Our ancestors were not such fools, after all, as we, their 
degenerate children, eunceit them to have been. 

Barham, Iiiguldsby Legends, I. 260. 
2. Reflexivoly, to imagine; fancy; think; be- 
lieve : implying error. [Rare.] 

■Wo conceit ourtelve* that we contemplate absolute exis- 
tence when we only speculate uLsulute privation. 

Sir W. Hamilton. 


As little reason have we to conceit, ourtelve* that our 
progeiw will be satisfied witli our English, as the subjects 
of the Heptarchy would liave had tor conceiting themtdve* 
that their Saxon would supply the necessities of us their 
descendants. E. Hall, Mod. Eng., p. 18. 

Sf. To cause to imagine. 

To plague the Palatine with jealousy. 

And to coneeit him witli some deep extreme. 

Greene, Orlando Furloso. 
n.t intrana. To form a notion; have an opin- 
ion ; conceive. 


Tlioso whose vulgar apprehensions conceit but low of 
matrirnu;iial purposea Milton. 

conceited (kon-se'ted), a. [< conceit, n., + -ed2.] 
If. Endowed with or characterized by fancy or 
imagination; ingenious; witty. 

Conceited mosques, rich banquets. Drayton, 

An admirable-conceited fellow. Shak., W, T., Iv. 8. 

2t. Ingeniously or curiously contrived; fanci- 
ful. 

A very pretty fashion , believe me, and a most novel kind 
of trim : yoiu" band is conceited too ! 

B. Jonton, Cynthia’s Revels, 1. L 

A conceited chair to alecp in. Evelyn. 

3. Entertaining an exaggerated opinion of one’s 
own abilities, wisdom, wit, or the like; self- 
conceited; self-complacent. 

Mr. Collins and one Mr. Hales (a young man very weU 
conceited of himself and ueiisorious of others) went to 
Aqulday. Winthrop, Hist. New England, II. 10. 

How conceited of their own wit, science, and politeness ! 

Bentley. 

Conceited gowk ! puffed up wl’ windy pride I 

Burnt, Brigs of Ayr. 

Tlie eoneeited are rarely shy ; for they value themselves 
much too highly to expect draredation. 

Darwin, Express, of Emotions, p. 881. 


4t. Having a favorable conception or opinion 
of any person or thing. [Bare.] 



conodMilf (kgiiHBfi't9d>U), ndv. it. Wittily; 
ingeniOTis]^. 

You have so eweeUMy son* b«yond me. 

And made to large nee ol a slender gift 

MiddUUmitmd another), Mayor of Queenbwogb, lU. 8. 

2f. Fancifully; whimsically. 

Conosftedfy drees her. Donne. 

3, In a conceited manner : with vanity or ego- 
tism : as. he spoke conceitedly of his attainments. 

C 0 Ilceit 6 dxieB 8 _(kpu* 86 'ted-neB), n. The state or 
quahty of being conceited; an overweening 
estimate of one’s self, especially of one’s men- 
tal ability; conceit. 

For spiritual pride, aoneeiteilrue* In Religion, and a Spirit 
of contradiction to Superiours, are to he recltoiked among 
some of the worst Symptoms of a declining Church. 

Stiltinyjleet, Sermons, II. 1. 

As arrogance and eomeiUdnoM ut our own abilities are 
yery shocking and offensive to men ol sense and virtue, 
we may be very snre they are highly displeasing to that 
Being who delights in a humble mind. 

Additon, Spectator, No. 298. 

■ Syil. fieeegotiem. 

conoeitlewt (kgn-set'les), a. [< conceit + -icss.] 
Without conception; dull of imagination or 
comprehension; stupid; slow of apprehension ; 
silly. 

Think’st thou I am so shallow, so coneeitleii, 

To be seduced by thy flattery? 

Shak., T. G. of V., Iv. 2. 

COnceiTability (kon-sS-va-bil'i-tl), «. [< con- 
ceivable : see -bmty.l Capability of conveying 
a meaning; oapability of being supposed with- 
out self-contramction or contraction of some- 
thing firmly believed; imaginability. 

It is not a question of probability, or credibility, but of 
eonoeivabUtty. Experiment proves that tlie elements of 
these hypotheses cannot even bo put together lu con- 
sciousness ; and we can entertain them only as wc enter- 
tain such pseud-ideas os s square fluid and a mural sub- 
stance. U. Sptneer, First Principles, $ 11, 

The test of oonoelvablllty, the asserted principle tlmt 
every clear and distinct conception is true. 

eonoelTabld (kon-se'va-bl), a. [ss P. concevable 
= Sp. eonaelnble ; as conceive + -able.'] Capa- 
ble of being conceived, thought, or understood ; 
supposable; thinkable. 


iiai 

Wa cannot eeneeive an Individtial without in the same 
act implying a class to which it belongs, and a larger olau 
from which it is distinguished. 

O. U. Uuiei, Probs. of Life and Mind, II. U. f 14. 

Among South Amerloan tribes, too, we And evidence 
that the second life is eoneeited as an unvaried oontlnua- 
tlon of tlic flrst. B. Spencer, Prill, of Soclol., $ 101. 

2. To form as a general notion in the mind; 
represent in a general notion or conception in 
the mind; hence, design; plan; devise. 

Nebuchadroxzar . . . bath caneeioed a purpose against 
you. Jer. xlTx. 80. 

ideed, 

w, viiiui 1 vu speak of. 
Shot., As you Like It, L 2. 

The Thought of the Golden Compasses is concele’d alto- 
gether in Homer’s Spirit, and is a very noble Incident in 
this wonderful Description. Addinon, .Sfiectator, No. SS9. 

It was among the ruins of the Capitol that I flrst eon- 
eeimd the idea of a work which has amused and exercised 
near twenty years ot my llte. 

Qibbon, Decline and Fall, Ixxl. 

3. To hold as an opinion; think; suppose; be- 
lieve. 

When we would express onr opinion modestly, instead 
of saying, “ This is iny opinion,” or “ This is my Judg- 
ment," wtilcli has the air ut doginatlcalness, we say, “I 
conceive it to be thus — I imagine or appreliend it to lie 
thus ” — which is understood as a modest declaration of our 
judgment. Reid, Intellectual Powers, p. 1». 

There are persons who act mainly from self-interest at 
times when they eoneeive they are doing generous or vir- 
tuous actions. J. II. Nevnuan, Parochial Sermons, 1. 44. 

4. To admit into the mind; have a sense or 
impression of; feel; experience. 

To stop up tlie lUspleaaure he hath conceived against 
your son, there is no Utter matter. Shak., All's Well, Iv, 5. 

Such a pleasure as incaged hinls 
Conceive. Shak., 8 Hen. VI., Iv. 6. 

6 . To formulate in words; express: as, he re- 
ceived a letter cowm'pcd in the following terms. 

That an acclon ol dette Iw mayntend ayenst hur, to be 
cunce.yved after the eustum of tlie seid cite. 

BnglUh Oild* (F.. E. T. S.), p. 882. 

0t. To understand. 

’ I haite no kynde knowyng ” (natural understanding], 


If . . , those propositions only ore conceivable ot whloii 
subject and predicate are capable ol unity of representa- 
tion, then is the subjectivity ot space luconoeival>le. 

U, Spencer, Prin. ol Psychol. 

The inconceivable by us, but still conceivable liy others, 
has a much closer aflinity to the conceivable by us than it 
has to the absolutely contradictory. 

Perrier, Institutes, Int., } fifl. 

It is conceivable that the general pattern of an organ 
might become so much obscured as to be flnnlly lost. 

Darwin, Origin ot Species, p. 392. 
|r of Chi 

ting wh 

lUanity appeared. 

J, R. Seeley, Nat. Religion, p. 76. 

oonceivableness (kon-sS'va-bl-nes), n. The 
^ality of being conceivable; conoeivability. 
E. Spencer. 

COnCM'Fably (kqn-se'vs^bli), adv. In a con- 
ceivable, supposable, or intelligible manner; 
possibly. 

ooncaive (kon-sev'), ».; pret. andpp. conceived, 
ppr. cortccitiinp. [Early mod. E. also conceece, 
conceyve, < ME. conceivcn^onceyven, conceven, 
eonaeyven, consayven, < OF. concever, condver, 
concevoir, F. conoevoir = Pr. concehre = Sp. con- 
eebir =a Pg. conceber = It. eoncepere, concepire, 
oonoipere, < L. condpere, take in, receive, con- 
ceive, become pre^ant, etc., < com-, together, 
+ capere, take, = E. heave, raise : see capable, 
oapUve, accept, etc. Of. deedve, peredve, re- 
ceive, Hence alt. conceit, concept, concetto,] 
I, trana. 1. To apprehend in the mind ; form 
a distinct and oorreot notion of, or a notion 
which is not absurd: as, we cannot conedve an 
effect without a cause. 

Write not what cannot be with ease conceiv'd; 

Some truths may be too strong to be believ'd. 

Drydm, Art of Poetry, ill. 476. 

Wben we do onr utmost to conceive the existence of ex- 
ternal bodies, we are all the while only contemplating our 
own ideas. But the mind, taking no notice of itself, is 
deluded to think it can and doth conceive bodies existing 
untbought-of or without the mind : though at the same 
time they are apprehended by or exist In itself. 

Bp. Berkeley, Human Knowledge, { 23. 

To eoneeive a round square, or to conceive a body all 
black and yet all white, would only be to ceneetm! two 
dlSetant sensatlona as produced in us simultaneously by 
the same object . a conception familiar to onr experience : 
and we Should probably be as weU able to ooneeive a round 
aqnaie as a hard square, or a heavy square, if it were not 
that, in our uniform experience, at the Instant wbeii a 
tbtna begtna to be round it ceases to be square, so that 
tbs Dsginniag of -the one impression is inseparably asso- 
olaitsd wjtb^ depu^ or essaatiou of the uthsr. 


, sweet cox. , . . Can you 
Shak., M. W. of W., i. 1. 
7. To become pregnant with ; bring into exis- 
tence in the womb in an embryonic state. 

She hath also conceived a son in her old age. Luke 1. .86. 

A sinful man, concHved and bom in sin. 

Tennyeon, St. Simeon Slylites. 
Sf. To generate; give rise to; bring into exis- 
tence. 

.Sory we are that . . . ther should any differance at ail 
ite eotweived betwceiic us. 

Quoted in liradford'* Plymouth Plantation, p. 02. 

n. intrana. 1. To take in a mental image; 
have or form a conception or idea ; have appre- 
hension; think: with of, 

I can bettor conceive of them with luy mind, than speak 
ot them with my tongue. 

Bunyan, Pilgrim's Progress, p. 88. 

Conceive of_ things clearly and distinctly in their own na- 
tures ; conceive qf things completely In ^1 their parts. 

Watte, Logic. 

2t. To hold an opinion: with of. 

The niev'd commons 
Hardly conceive mo ; let it be nois’d 

That through our Intercession this revokoment 
And pardon comes. Shak., Hen. VIII., 1. 2. 

3t. To understand. 

Plainly conceive, I love yon. Shak., M. for M., U. 4, 
4. To become pregnant. 

Thou sbalt conceive, and bear a son. Judges xiii. 8. 

conceiver (kon-se'vfir), n. One who conceives. 

Though hereof prudent symbols and pious allc^ries he 
mode bv wiser conceivere, yet common heads will fly unto 
superstltlouB applications. Sir T. Browne, Vulg. Err. 

concelebratet (kon-sel'S-br&tJ, v. t. [< L. oon- 
celebratua, pp. of ooncelebrare (> F. conc4lebrer 
= 8p, Pg. concelebrar), celebrate together, < 
com-, together, -b odebrare, celebrate : see cele- 
brate.] To celebrate together. Shervood. 
Wherein the wives of Ainnites solemnly 
CeneeMmUe their high feasts Bacchanall. 

HoUand, tr. of Camden, U. 281. 

concentt (kon-sent'), n. [< L. conoentua, har- 
mony, < concinere, pp. ^concentua, sing together, 
< com-, together, 4‘'oaRerc, sing: see oanfS 
chant.] 1. Concert; concord, especially of 
sounds; hurmony. 

Your music . . . 

Is your true rapture ; when there is eonemf 
In face, in voice, and clothes. 

B. Jonton, Volpone, iii. 8. 

That nndlstorbed lon^^^ p m 


2. Consistency; accordance. 

Abram (salth Master Broughton in his Omeent [ol Scrip- 
Inres]) was borne slxtle yeeres later then the common ac- 
count. Pwrehae, Pilgrimage, p. 108. 

In concent to hU own principles. Bp. Atterbwry. 

concentt (kgn-sent'), v. t, [< concent, n.] To 
cause to accord; harmonise. 

Such Musloku Is wise words, with time eoneented, 

Speneer, F. Q., IV. 11. 2. 

concenter, concentre (kgn-sen'tor), v.; pret. 
andpp. concentered, concentred, ppr.concentering, 
concentring. [= D. concentreren xs G. concentri- 
ren ss Dan. koncentrere s= 8 w. koncentrera, < F. 
concen irer = Hp. Pg. concentrar sa It. eoneentrare, 
< L. as if * eoneentrare, < L. com-, together, + 
*centrare, center (found once in LL. pp. centra- 
tm, centered, central), < centrum, center: see 
center^.] I. trana. To draw or direct to a com- 
mon center ; bring together ; concentrate ; cen- 
ter; focus. 

That Providence who . . . concentree ail the variety ot 
aooldents into bis own glory. 

Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. 1886), I. 274. 
My breast 

Concentree all lliu terrors of the Universe. 

Wordeworth, The Borderers, U. 

By no other Intellectual application is the soul thus re- 
flected on itself, and its faculties concentred in such Inde- 
pendent, vigorous, unwonted, and cunti^ous 

Tlie wretch, concentred all In self, 

Living, shall forfeit fair renown. 

Scott, L. of L. M., Int. to vL 

n. intrana. To converge to or meet in a com- 
mon center ; combine or conjoin in one object ; 
center; focus. 

God, in whom all perfections concentre. 

Bp. Beveridge, Sermons, I. xii. 

coHcentfolf (kgn-sent'ful), a. [< concent + 
-ful.] Harmonious ; concordant. 

So eoncentful an harmony. 

Potherby, Atheomastlx, p. 296. 

concentralization (kon-sen^trjil-i-zft'shgn), n. 
[< con- + centralization,] The net of bringing 
or the state of being brought to or toward a 
common center. [Itaro.] 

Employing tliu word coticentraliration n> express the de- 
gree of the drawing together as we come back toward the 
center from an outward position, wo may say that concen- 
tralization proceeds inversely as the squares of the dis- 
tances. Poc, Eureka. 

concentrate (kgn-sen'trat or kon'sen-tl’it), 

F ret, and pp. concentrated, ppr. concentrating. 
< L. as if *concentratua, pp. of * eoneentrare : 
see concenter.] I. trana. l . To bring or draw 
to a common center or point of union; cause 
to come close together ; bring to bear on one 
point; direct toward one object; focus: both 
in litoral and in figurativo uses. 

He hastily concentrated his whole force at his own camp. 

Motley. 

Love and ail the passions concentrate all existence around 
a single fonu. Kntcrem, Essays, Ist ser., p. 820. 

Cologne Cathedral, the last of the great medbeval works, 
remained unflnishud while the wtiole energies of Europe 
were concentrated upon the church ol St. Peter at Rome. 

Lecky, Rationalism, I. 205. 
Hence — 2. To intensify the action of, as by 
bringing it to bear upon one point; render 
more intense the properties of, as by removing 
foreign weakening or adulterating elements; 
specifically, in chem., to render more intense or 
pure by removing or reducing the proportion 
of what is foreign or inessential ; rectify. 

Spirit of vinegar concentrated and reduced to its great- 
est strength. Arbuthnot, Aliments. 

8 , In mining, to separate (ore or metal) from 
the gangue or rock with wldch it is associated 
in the lode. See dreaa, 5 (e). 

n. intrana. 1. To approach or meet in or 
around a common point or center: as, the 
clouds rapidly concentrated in a dense mass. — 
2. To becomo more intense or pure. See I., 2. 
concentrate (kgn-sen'trat or kon'sen-trath a. 
and n. K L. as if *conccntratua : see the verb.] 
I. a. Beduoed to a pure or intense state ; con- 
centrated. 

n. n. That which has been reduced to a 
state of purity or concentration by the removal 
of foreign, non-ossontisl, or diluting matter. 

This sand, before going to waste, was treated on a con- 
centrator ; and from the product or concentrate the greater 
part ol escaped gold could have been extracted hy chlorine. 

Science, V. 419. 

concentrated (kgn-sen'trfi-ted or kon'sen- 
trfi-ted), p. a, [Pp. of eoncentrgtf}, «•] 1. 

Brought to a common point or In- 


- orea^ in strength or purity by > 

Solmu Mnalo, L 0. as, a ooneantratoa golauon of 



ooDOMitrftted 

trated aolphnrio acid.— 8. In pathol., applied 
to the pnlae when there U a contraotM condi- 
tion of the artery.— 4. In zodl., brought toge- 
ther in one region of the body, and more or lese 
eombined: said of organs and parts. Thu*, the 
llnibesnd nerviiunKaiiKUaln the myriapods are dlatrlbuted 
over all the seomenU, but hi the Insects they are princl* 
pally ooneentrated In the head and thorax. This concen- 
tration la characterlstle of the higher pade* of develop- 
ment.— Oonoentrated alum. Hee afum. 
oonodlltoatioil (kou-Hen-trft'shQn), n. [ss F. 
aoHcentration = Hp. coneentracion ss Pg. eoncen- 
traoSo as It. eonccntrasione, < L. as if *concenPra~ 
tio(n-), < ^concentrare, concentrate : eee concen- 
trate, \ The act of concentrating, (a) The act 



of oolleoting or combining Into or about a central 
the act of dtrocting or applying to one object ; the 
being brought from several or all dlreotioua to a c 


common 

, , - the con- 

eentraiion of troops in one place ; the eoneentration at 
one’s energies. 

It Is oiutoniary to talk of a Platonic philosophy as a co- 
herent whole, that may be gathered by concentration from 
his disjointed dialogues. De Quincey, Plato. 

Abroad It [the recovered strength of the monarchic sys- 
tem] resulted from the enneentratiori of great territorial 
possessions In the hands of a few great kings. 

Stubbi, Const. Hist., ( 200. 
(b) SpecIfloally, the voluntary continuous direction of 
ihon^t upon an object; close attention. 

The evidence of snperior genius Is the power of intel- 
lectual eonemlratitm. B. R. Haydon. 

The word “Attention” In Its commoner meaning, 

voluntary promptf — ' . . - ... 

a great deal, but t 


CoocentHc Stnicture, In polished agate. 


n. n. One of a number of circles or spheres 
having a common center. [Bare.] 

We know our places here, we mingle not 
One in another's sphere, but all move orderly 
In our own orlw ; yet we are all eoneentriet. 

B. Jonton, Staple of News, 11. 1. 

concentrical (kpn-sen'tri-kal), a. Same as 
concentric. Boyh; Arbuthnot 
concentrically (kon-scn'tri-kfd-i), adv. In a 
concentric manner; aroimd a'oommon center; 
so as to be concentric. 

Right series of holes, placed concentrically to the same 
circle at equal distance* from each other. 

Blatema, Sound, p. 126. 


concentricatef (kfm-sen'tri-kat), v. t. [< 
centric 4- -/jfc2.] To concentrate. Quoted by 
irom mere oxcticmeni, uaiiiiui aim ineasiiraine, as nisiin- Latham, 

concentnalt (kpn-sen'Ju-al), a. [< L. coneentus 
(concentu-) (Bee concent) ^ -of.] Harmonious; 
accordant. 


(e) In ehtm., the act of Increasing the strength of fluids 
by volatilising part of tholr water. The matter to he con- 
centrated must, therefore, be less readily evaporated than 
water, as lulphurio and phosphoric adds, solutions of 
alkalis, etc. (d) In metal., the separation of the mutallif- 
arous and valuable portions of the contents of a vein, or 
mineral deposit of any kind, from the gangue. Bringing 
the ore Into the proper condition of purity Ir “ 


onui or a cavity which incloses reprodmif^ 
bc^es, nsnally spores, with or without special 
spore-cases: apj^ed without reference to the 
ori^ of the spores, whether sexual or asexnal. 

IxTSphoerioidece (of Fungi imper/eeti) the conldlal spoiM 
on home on short threads wlffiii conoepUoles ; in pyreno. 
mycetous fungi the conceptacle (perfthedum) contains 
spores In asd (thecss) ; In Floridece (red algn) either oysto* 
carpic spores or tetraspores may he contained In ooncep- 
tacles; in Ji'ueiieste (rook-weeds, etc.) antlierldia contain- 
ing antherosuides, and obgonia containing oOsnures, are 
formed in ooncoptades. The sporangium, as of ferns, was 
formerly indnded under this term, but it is now rarely 
used 111 that sense. Also coneeptaeulum. 

conceptacnla, n. Plural of coneeptaeulum. 

conceptaoular (kon-s^tak'u-l^, a. [< con- 
ceptaeulum + -or8.] (Jonsistuig of or relating 
to oonceptaoles. 

conceptaoulnm (kon-sep-tak'h-lum), n. ; pi. 
conceptacula (-1ft). [NL.] Same as oonc^fo- 
cle, 2. 

oonceptibilityt (kpn-sep-ti-bil'i-ti), n. [< oon- 
cepHole (see -bilitu)', = P. conceptibiUte, etc.] 
The quality of bemg conceivable. Cudworth. 

conceptiblst (kon-sep'ti-bl), a. [s= F. Sp. oo«- 
eeptible = Pg. 'conceptivel (of. It. conoepibile), < 
L. emoeptua, pp. of concipere, conceive : see con- 
ceive and -ible.] Capable of being conoeived; 
conceivable ; intelligible. 

otumptible by ns. 

SirM. Hale, Orlg. of Mankind. 

conception (kon-sep'shon), n. '[< ME. concep- 
tioun, -ciouHf -cion, < OF. conception, F. conc^ 
tion = Sp. Concepcion s= Pg. conc^fSto =s It. 
conccsione (also concepigione, ctmeepisione), < L. 
concepUo(n-), a comprehending, a collection, 
composition, an expression (LL. also syllable), 
also a becoming pregnant, < concipere, pp. con- 
ceptue, conceive: see conceive.'] 1. The act or 
power of conceiving in the mind, or of formiim 


dltlon of purity for' the smelter COncontUB (kon-sen'tus), n. [L., harmony, 
. .. _ , 1. In - 1 .. 


- I In this sense. («) In dynamic 

CMS of the value of any quantity at any point In space 

It* mean value within an Inflnltesliual sphere described 
about that point as a center, this excess being divided by 
one tenth of the square of tiie radius of the sphere. I'his 
Is the same as the negative of the result of operating 
with lAplaoe's operator utarn the quantity. The concen- 
tration of the potential of gravity Is proportional to the 
density of the gravitating matter at the point uonslderud. 
(/) III bioL, spcdflcally, the tendency In descendant* to- 
ward the Inheritance of characters at earlier stages of 
growth than those In which such characters first made their 
appearance In tlie ancestors of any given scries. Hyatt, 

OOnoailitratiTe ^qn-sen'trfrtiv), a. [< concen- 
trate + -ive.] Tending to concentrate; ohar- 
aoterized by concentration. 

A conoontratioe act, or act of attention. 

Sir W. HamUton, Metoph., xlv. 

People of exquisitely nervous constitution, of variable 
moods and abnormally eoncentratioe habit. 

Mind in Nature, I. 180. 

COnoentratiTeneBS (kon-seu'tra-tiv-nes), n. 
The uuality or faculty of concentrating ; spo- 
cifically. in phren., one of the uropuuBitieH 
seated in the brain, which gives me power of 
fixing the whole mind or attention upon a par- 
ticular subject. See cut under phrenology. 

I possessed, even os a child, a large share of what phre- 
nolinrist* call conaeiUrativeneee. The power of absorption, 
of self-forgetfulness, was at the same time a source of de- 
light aud a torment. 

B. Taylor, Home and Abroad, 2d ser., p. 4.S6. 

concentrator (kon'sen-tra-tqr), n. [< concen- 
trate + -or.] 1. One who or that which oon- 

oentrates. — 2. In firearms: (a) A wire frame 
or other device in which the shot are placed in 
the cartridge to hold them together when dis- 
ohaived from the ^n, and which thus serves 
to effect close shooting, (b) A device which can 
be attached to the mouth of the bore of a shot- 
gw, slightly narrowing it, to concentrate the 
wot when tney arc diswarged. — 3. In mining, 
the name frequently given, especially in the 
United States, to any complicated form of 
machine used in ore-dressing, or in separating 
the particles of ore or metal from the gangue 
or rook with which they are associated, 
concentre, V. See concenter. 
oonoentric (kon-sen'trik), a. and n. [< ME. 
concentrik s P. eoncentrique as Sp. conc^irico 
as Pg. It. concentrico (of. (i. concentrisch as Dan. 
concentrisk), < ML. concentriem, < L. con-, to- 

r the^+ centrum, center: seeoon-andoeafrio.] 
a. Having a common center: as, concentric 
oiroles, spheres, etc. 

I often compare not you and me, but the sphere In 
which your rovolutloiu are, and my wheel ; both I hope 
xmoentrio to God. Dorme, Letters, fv. 

CSonoentWe circles upon the surface of the water. 

Newton, OpUcks. 


symphony: see concent,] 


i old church 


(a) A pi 


)f the Imaginative or Inventive faculty. 


niustc, all that part of the service sung by the 
whole choir, ns hymns, psalms, halloluiahs, 
etc., in contradistinotlon to accentus, the part 
sung or recited by the priest and his assistants 
at the altar. — 2. Harmony ; consonauoe in part- 
musio for different instruments, 
concept ^on'sept), n. [= F. concept as Sp. con- 
cepts B Pg. conceito as It. concetto as D. G. con- 
cept as Dan. Sw. koncept, < L. eonceptus, a 
thought, purpose, also a conceiving, etc., < con- 
oiitere, pp. eonceptus, take in, conceive: see 
conceive. Hence also, through OF. and MB., 
mod. E. conceit, q. v.] A general notion ; the 
predicate of a (possible) judgment; a complex 
of characters ; the immediate object of thought 
in simple apprehension. Conception is applied 
to both the act aud the object in conceiving ; 
concept is restricted to the object. 

The term coneeiit was In common use among the older 
phllosophtuHl writers In English, though, like many other 
valuable expressions of these authors, It has been over- 
looked by our English lexicographers. 

Sir r. Hamillun, Logic, 111. 

TTor the object of conception, or that which Is conceived, 
the term concept should be used. 

Sir IR. HamUton, Logic, 111. 

The understanding is the faculty of thinking, and think- 
ing is knowledge by means of eottcepu, while eoneepU, as 
predicated <if iiossible Judgments, refer to some repre- 


J. Caird. 

There can be little doubt that the perfection of art In 
Greece is to he largtdy traced to those enneeption* of the 
dignifled and beautiful in man with which the Greek mind 
was filled. Faiths qf the World, p. 74. 

(b) in philoi. : (1) The aett of conceiving or of funning a 
concept, or the concept itself ; a notion, [Latin coneeptio 
was used In this sense by Boethius. J 

The most uncivilised parts of mankind have some way 
.1 1,..., ... .. .. .. - 7u:«p<ion of a god. 

Swift, Tale of a Tub, vlH. 

All thought Is a comparison, a recognition of similarity or 
difference ; a eonjunetiun or disjunction ... of its ob- 
jects. In Conception, that is, in the forming of concepts 
(or general notions), it compares, disjoins, or conjoins at- 
tributes. Sir IR. Homilton, Logic, 1. 


Coneeption wo regard equally as an occurrence In con- 


(2) Improperly, the faculty of reproductive imagination. 
D, Stuart, (e) Thought, notion, or idea, in a loose sense : 
-■ you have no eoiuxption how clever he is. 


ApprebsiulTe oonoept. appr*heruivt.—mgheir 
oonospt, in logic, a mure abstract concept. 

COnCBptacle (kon-snp't^kl), n. [ss F. concep- 
tacle (in sense '^), < It.’ conoeptaoulum, < cond- 
pere, pp. eonceptus, oontainjoonceive : see con- 
ceive. Cf. receptacle.] 1. That in which any- 
thing is contained; a vessel; a receiver or re- 
ceptacle. Woodward. — 2. In bot.x (a) Origi- 
nally, as used by Linnsaus, a follicle — that is. a 
fruit formed of a single carpel dehiscing by the 
ventral suture, (b) In lower cryptogams, an 


But a religion whose object was the truth was at this 
time so unknown a thing that a pagan magisti 
have no eortoeplion of it out as a new sect of ph 


gistraU) could 

of philosophy. 

IRorfcurton, Works, LX. 1. 



..,_4. *. Female Conceptacle, 

imulninc globoce bodle* (oSgonU) wboee contents aie divided ink) 
Ih. carlw of the oouceptecle i *, Us- 
leeer&lhmd) stnovtii^dM 


2t. A fanciful thought ; a conceit. 

nts of epig 
Dryden,! 

3. The act of becoming pregnant ; the begin- 
ning of pregnancy; the inception of the life of 
an embryo; hence, figuratively, beginning; 
origination. 

I will greatly multiply thy sorrow and thy conception. 

Gen. 111. 16. 

Joy had the like coneeption In our eyes. 

Shak.,T.otX.,LZ 
High living generates a fullness ot habit unfavorable to 
eoneepHon. N. A. Bev., CXXXIX. 421. 

False conception, in pathol., conception in which, in- 
stead of a well-organised embryo, a misshapen fleshy mass 
is formed; a mole.— Immaouiato oonoeptlon. Bee im- 
tnocufafs.— NogatiTe OOnoopUon, a notion formed only 
Indirectly by means of a negation.— Order Of fho Oon- 
oeptlon. an order founded In the seventeenth oentury by 
some ofthe nobles of the Holy Boman Empire, and com- 
mon to Germany and Italy, mfijm. Image, apprehension, 
sentiment, view. 

coneeptioiutl (kgn-seji'ehqn-ftl), o. [« It. e<m- 
cegionale, < LL. eoneeptionatts, < L. ooncMNo(n-), 
conception: see coneepMon.] Pertoinnig to or 
having the nature of a conception or notion. 


Thm toiBovwimt in ttM whole Twtbvkty fif 
from tb« dwig^ou e( whet ii ooener, groner, more me- 
teriel. to the dMlgnetloii ot whet Is liner, more ebetmot 
and eonoqillena^ more lormaL 

wAitfiey, LUe and Orowth of Lang., p. M. 
conoeptlOlUtlist (kQa-Bep'fih 9 ii-{j,l-ist), n. [< 
concepUonal 4* -isl.J Same as eonceptualist. 
conceptlonlst (kpn-Bep'shgn'ist), n. [< concep- 
tion + -<«<.] Same as conceptuaUet. Coleridge. 
conceptionst (ksn-sep'shus), a. [< conception 
+ -oua.} Apt to conceive ; fruitful. 

Thy fertile and cofmptimit womb. Shak., T. of A., iv. 3. 


conceptism (kon'sep-tizm), n. [< concept + 
-iam.} In rhet., the expression of general or 
vague notions ; a style of writing in t^ioh more 
may be meant than is directly expressed ; am- 
bif^usness through doable meai^g. Bee ex- 
tract. 


HUjl^ .. . 

3 meaning, and we are never sure on reading 
. we liave taken in oil that the author meant to 
convey. Conceptinn ia the name that has been given to 
this reflnement of thought, which waa doomed in time to 
fall into the ambiguous and equivocal. 

£neye. Brit., XXII. 860. 


COncaptivSB (kon-sep-tl' ve), n. pi. See ferite. 
conceptive (kon-sep'tiv), a. [= F. conceptif, 
< L. conceptivua, < eonceptu^ pp. of coneipere, 
conceive : see conceive.'] 1. Capable of conceiv- 
ing mentally. 

Tlie alleged Inuoncelvablenets of a minimum or a limit 
... is not due to an arrest of the eoneepittw power, but a 
baffling of it U. Spencer, Prln. of I'syohoi. 


With a cnneeptive im^natlon vigorous beyond any in 
his generation, . . . he [Cikrlylu] wants altogether the plas- 
tic imagination, the shaping faculty. 

LoieeU, Study Windows, p. 126. 

2. Capable of conceiving physically. 

The uterine parts . . . may be reduced into a concep- 
tioe constitution. Sir T. Browne, Vulg. Err., vll. 7. 

oonceptnal (kon-sep'tu-al). a. [= F. coneep- 
tuelf < NL. *conceptu,alia, i L, eonoeptua (con- 
c^fu-), concept: aeo concept &nA.-al.] Pertain- 
ing to conception, mental or physical. 

Every conceptual act U so immediately followed os to 
seem accompanied by a nomonclatory one. 

If'Attnep, Life and <lrowth of Lang., p. 139. 

conceptualism (kon-sep'tu-al-izm), n. [= F. 
conoeptualiame = Bp. Pg. coneefttualiamo, < NL. 
*conceptmliamua, < *con<!eptuali8 : see conctptual 
and -ism.] The psychological doctrine that the 
meaning of a general class-name, as horse, red, 
etc., can be fully represented m thought or 
be actually present to eonsoiousness : opposed 
both to realiam and to nominalim. it is mainly 
an English doctrine, and Locke is the most celebrated acf- 
vocate of tlie opinion. The term is also aunlled to some 
of the opinions coneorning universals liela In the middle 
ages, under the impression that the uuestlons tlioii at 
issue were tlio same as that discussed by the English 
plillosuphcra. 

Dr. Brown repudiates the doctrine of conceptualiem as 
held by Locke and others. He admits that we can repre- 
sent to ourselves no general notion of the common attri- 
bute or attributes which constitute a class ; hut lie asserts 
that tlie guuerality, which cannot be realized in a tiutlon 
of tlie resemliling attribute. Is realized in a notion of tlie 
resemblance itself. Sir IT. Hamilton, Metaph,, xzxvi. 


eonceptualist (kon-sep'ty-al-ist), n. [= F. eon- 
eeptualiate= Sp. Pg. coneeptualiata, < NL. *con- 
ceptualiata,< *conceptuaHa : see conceptual and 
-iat. ] One who holds the psychological opinion 
called oonoeptualism. 

The older Conceptualiete . . . assert that it is possible 
to conceive a triangle neither equilateral nor rectangular, 
—but both at once. Sir IK. Uamiltm, Metaph., xxxvl. 

conceptuallstic (kgn - sep'ta - a - Us'tik), a. [< 
conoeptualiat + -fc.l Pertainuig to or of the 
naturo of oonoeptualism. 
concern (kgn-sem'), «• t. [< F. concerner = Sp. 
Pg. eoncernir = It. concemere, conoom, touch, 
belong to, < ML. concemere. belong to, regard, 
LL. mix, mingle, as in a sieve, < L. com-, to- 
gether, 4- cemere. separate, sift, observe, = Chr. 
Kfi'miv, separate (> ult. E. eriaia, critic, etc.), ss 
Skt. V kar, kir, pour out, scatter : see certain, 
critic, etc., and of. decern (> ult. decree, etc.), 
diaeem (> ult. tUacreet, diacrete, diacriminate, 
etc.), excem (> ult. excrete, excrement), aecern (> 
ult. seoref, secrete, eto.).] 1. To relate or pertain 
to; have an intimate relation to or connection 
with. 


Fresohingthekinmlom ofGod, and teaching those things 
which eoneem the Lord Jesus Christ. Acts xxviii. 81. 


2. To affect the interest of ; have interest for ; 
be of imi>ortanoe to. 

It eonetrtw the State of England to look at this time Into 
the State of l^rance. Baker, Chronlolee, p. 877. 

Our wan with France have affected ns in our moet ten- 
der interests, and eonesnwd us more than those with any 
jfddison. State of the War. 


To this wsKWilBg 1 am natoonoemed to raise any objec- 
tioo. ifimt. IX. 80. 
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8. To interest; busy; ocottpy; engage: used 
reflexivoly or in the passive voice : as, to con- 
cern one’ a aelf in the affairs of others; 1 waa 
not concemea in that transaction. 


:^lng a layman, I ought not to have concerned myeelf 
with speculations which Delong to the profession. Dryden. 

My father, wliUit he was eoneemed in the Turkey trade, 
had been three or four times to tiie Levant 

Sterne, Tristram Shandy, v. 3. 
4. To disturb; make uneasy or anxious ; cause 
disquiet to; trouble: genei^y in the past par- 
ticiple: as, to be deeply concerned about the 
safety of a friend. 

Here wo ttrst heard of the Death of Constant Falcon, for 
whom Captain Brewster seemed to be much concerned. 

DampUr, Voyages, II. i. 110. 

In one compressing engine I shut a sparrow, without 
forcing any air In, and in an hour tlie bird began to pant, 
and be concerned, and in less than an hour and a half to lie 
sick. Derham. 

I waa secretly concerned to see human nature in so much 
wretchedness and disgrace. Addison, Spectator, No. 117. 

6t. To confuse with drink; slightly intoxicate : 
in the past participle. 


Not that I know hla Reverence waa over concern'd to my 
knowledge. 

Swift, Mary, the Cook-maid, to Dr. Sheridan. 
A little, as you see, eonoemed with liquor. 

Sir H. Taylor, Ph. van Artevelde, II., 111. 3. 
=B3m. 3. To interest, touch, affect, 
concern (kon-86m'), »». l< concern, v.] 1, That 
which relates or pertains to one ; matter of con- 
cernment ; business ; affair. 


Let it Storm and Thunder, Hall and .Snow, 

Tls Meav'n’s Concern. 

Congreve, Iiuit of Horace, I. ix. 2. 
Exiioslng the private concern* of families 

Addison, Freeholder. 


2. Interest; matter of importance; that which 
affects one's welfare or happiness. 

‘Tis all mankind's eoneem tlint ho should live. Dryden. 


Since you liave the end, 

Be that your sole concern, nor mind those means 
No longer to the purpose! 

Brotming, Ring and Book, 11. 08. 


3, Solicitous regard ; solicitude ; anxiety ; agi- 
tation or uneasiness of mind; disturbed state of 
feeling; trouble. 

Wliy all this concern for the poor? We want them not. 

Swift. 

Marla has somehow suspected the tender concern I have 
lor your happiness. Sheridan, School for Scandal, ii. 2. 

With a face of eoneem, [hel advised me to give up the 
dispute. OoldsmUh, Vicar, il. 

4. An establishment or firm for the transaction 
of business; a manufacturing or commercial 
establishment; a business house. 

Wlieti the State, directly or by pro.Yy, lias thus come Into 
possession of, or has established, tiunicroiis r.oncerne fur 
wholesale prwiuctloii end for wholesale distribution, there 
win be good precedents tor extending its (unction to re- 
tail distribution. H. Spencer, Man vs. State, p. .W. 

6. A material object, especially one that is com- 
plicated or largo; a contrivance: with a touch 
of depreciation. [Colloq.] 

'Ilto haekney-coaoh— agreat, luitiberlng, square concern. 

Dickens. 


.=Byn. 3. Solicitude, etc. (see cars); Concern at, about, for 
(see unconcerned ) ; carefulness, thoughtfulness. 

concernancef, (Kinceniancyf (kqn-s^r'nans, 
-nan-si), n. [= Bp. conctmentna, < OF. "con- 
cornance (= It. co»«5em«n^r«), < concernant, ppr. 
of concerner, concern : see concern, v., and -ance, 
-ancy, and cf. concerning, prep.] Concern ; busi- 
ness; import. 

I'ho eoncemancy, sir? why do wc wrap tlie gentleman 
in our more rawer breath? Shak., Hamlet, v. 2. 

concerned (kgn-sCrnd'), p. a. [Pp. of concern, 
V.] 1 . Having or manifesting disquietude ; un- 
easy; troubled; anxious: as, she watohed his 
movements with a concerned look or feeling; 
he was concerned about his prospects. — 2. A 
euphemism for damned. [U. S.] 

That's a eoneemed ugly fix, and how well ever get out 
of It is more than 1 know. 

Southern Lit. Meeeenger, March, 1861. 

concernedly (kgn-sto'ned-U), adv. In a con- 
cerned manner ; with anxiety or solicitude. 

COncemedneBB (kgn-sdr'ued-nes), n. The state 
of being eonoemed. 

Eamestness and eoneemednett. 

Abp. Sharp, Sermons, VL xL 

concemlntf (kgn-ser'ning), n. [Verbal n. of 
concern, r.l An affair of uuportanoe ; concern ; 
business. 

We shall write to you, 

As time and our oonoeminge shall importune. 

BAoA., M. for M., i. 1. 

concemingt (kgn-ser'nlng), p. a. [Ppr. of con- 
cern, «.] 'Baving interest or moment ; impor- 
tant. 


TheHolyBptrlt . . . wonld Instruct them in so conaerA. 
ing an iuue of publlo affobv. 

Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. 1886), U. 166. 

So great and so eoneeming a truth. South. 

concerning (kgn-sdr'ning), prep. rPrm. ppr. 
of concern, v., after F. concernant (»» Bp. con- 
oemiente bb Pg. It. conoemente), ppr., similarly 
used. Cf. touching, regarding, reapecHng, and 
other quasi-prepositions of portioipial form.] 
Pertaining to; regarding; with relation to ; as 
to; about. 

1 have accepted thee eoneeming this thing also, that 
I will not overthrow this city, for the which thou hast 
spoken. Oen. xlx. 21. 

I am tree from all doubt concerning it, TUloteon. 

concernment (kqn-s^m'ment), n. [< concern + 
-tnent.] 1, A thing in which one is concerned 
or interested ; concern ; affair ; business ; in- 
terest. 

They thought the matter . . . weighty and general to 
■ of all the country. 

Winthrop, Hist. New England, U. 886. 

The great eoneemment of men Is with men. Look*. 


everlasting concernments. Watts, Improvement ol 
2. The state or fact of eoneeming or affeeting 
one’s interest or happiness ; importance ; mo- 
ment. 


It is of greatest eoneemment in the Church and Oom- 
nionwealth, to liavu a vigilant eye liow Bookes demeans 
tliemselves as well as men. Milton, AreopagUica, p. 6. 

Let every action of eoneemment be liegun with prayer. 

Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. 1886), I. 407. 

Much business of a trifling nature and personal concern, 
ment withdraws their attention from matters of great na- 
tional moment. 

Washington, In Bancroft's Hist. Const, I. 282. 

3. The state of being concerned or occupied; 
interference ; partioipation. 

He married a daughter to the earl, without any other ap- 
proliatloii of her father or eoneemment In it than suffer- 
ing him and her to come Into his presence. Clarendon, 

4. The state of being concerned or anxious ; 
concern ; solicitudo ; anxiety. 

We cannot so speedily recollect ourselves after a scene 
of giH^at passion and conurnmmt, as to pass to another of 
mirth and humour, and to enjoy It witli any relish. 

Dryden, Ess. on Dram. Poesy, 

The Lord had taken care that we should not forgot her, 
and those with her: for he liad raised and hewtten an 
heavenly concernment in our souls fur her and them. 

Penn, Travels in Holland, etc. 

concert (kgn-s^rt'), V. [< F. concerter, < It. con- 
eertare = Bp. Pg. coneertar, concert, contrive, 
adjust, appar. < L. concertare, contend, contest, 
dispute, debate (hence, appar., in later use, con- 
fer, arrange by conference, concert, etc.),< com-, 
with, + certare, contend, < cernere (pp. certua, 
cretus, var., as adj.), separate, etc.: see con- 
cern, V., and certain. The sense of ‘ arrange, 
bring to agreement.’ though arising naturaliy 
from that of ‘ debate,’ is by some regarded as 
connecting the verb with L. conaertua, pp. of 
conserere, join, fit, unite (also contend^ jom bat- 
tle), < com-, together, + aerere, join, connect: 
see aeries.] I, tram. 1. To contrive and ar- 
range mutually ; construct or adjust, as a plan 
or system to be pursued, by conference or 
agreement. 

The two rogues, having concerted their plan, parted 
company. D<foe, CoL Jack. 

When Qloucester reached Northaniptoii he met the duke 
of Buckingham and concerted with him the means of over- 
throwing uie Wydvilles. Stubbs, Const. Hist, 1 860; 

2. To plan ; devise. 

A commander had more trouble to concert his defence 
before the people than to plan the operations of a cam- 
paign. Burke, Vfnd. of Nat Society. 

The enterprise was 111 concerted. 

Bancroft, HUt D. S., I. 97. 
8. In muaio, to arrange (a piece of music) for 
several voices or instruments.— 4. [From the 
noun concert.] To sing in concert. [Rare.] 
And we, with Nature's heart In tune, 

Concerted harmonies. 

Motherwell, Jeanlo Morrison. 

n. intrana. To act in concert: with with. 
[Bare.] 

The ministers of Denmark were appointed to concert 
with Talbot Bp. Burnet. 


concert (kon's6rt), n. [sb D. G. concert ts Dan. 
Sw. koncert, a (musical) concert, < F. concert, 
as Sp. eonoierto ss Pg. concerto, < It. concerto 
(also spelled concerto, as if connecte;^ with L. 

conaerere : see etym. of verb), ai ' 

harmoi^, conceit, etc.; fromti 
cert, v.j 1. Agreement of two ot'm. 
design or plan; combination formed D 



oommonioation of opinions and views; aeoor- 
dmnoa in a scheme or enterprise ; harmony. 

All thwe dlsoontontii . . . hnve orlten from the want 
of a due oommunJcatlon oiiiJ eoiMrt. Swift. 

Individual reRletanca la hm (oeblu, and the dlfflculty of 
eonetri and o-oporatlon ton «reat, ... to oppoee, tuc- 
coMfuUy, the organized power of government 

Calhoun, Worke, I. 61. 

2. In mmic : (a) A sot of iiwtruments of the 
same kind, bnt of diiforont sizes : ns, a concert 
of viols. Also consort, {h) A public perform- 
ance of music in which several singers or in- 
strumentalists, or both, participate; especially, 
one in which tne program consists of detached 
numbers: also applied to the performance of 
an oratorio, but not of an opera, (c) The har- 
monious combination of two or more voices or 
instruments. 

Cumpoiltioiia, called playhouae or act tunes, were writ- 
ten and played in curterrt, and not in unison as formerly. 
Staiiur aivd Barrett, Diet of Musical Terms, p. 808. 

(d) A concerto.. -oafS oonoert see — Dutch 

concert, a concert In wliich each one slnn his own song 
at the same time that Ills neighlior sings Ills ; or a concert 
in which each one sings a verso at any song he pleases, 
some well-knowu chorus being sung after each verso. 
Boncertante (kon-oh&r-utn'te), a. and ». [It., 
ppr. of ooncertare, form a concert : see concert, 
«.^I. a. In music, agreeing; harmonious. 

H. n. In music: (a) A composition suita- 
ble for a oonoert. (ft) A composition for two 
or more solo voices or instruments, with ac- 
companiment for tho ormn or orcnestra, so 
oonstruoted that each of the solo voices or in- 
struments comes into prominence in turn, (o) 
A composition for two or more solo instruments 
without orchestra — Oonoertanta parts, in urches- 
tral music, parts for solo histrumeiiu. - Oonoertanta 
style, ttiat style of com|>osition which affords tho ])or- 
former opportunity fur a brilliant display of skill. 8ee 
eoneerto. 

Bonoertatio&f (kon-sftr-ta'shon), n. [< L. con- 
oertatioin-), < concertare, p " 
tend: see concert, n.] Htril 

After the eoneertation, when they could not agree, the 
king, coming tmtweeu tliom both, called away the bisliops 
from the monks. foxe, Mariyrs, p. 216. 

OOnaertatlTet (kon-sftr'ta-tiv), a. [< L, concer- 
taHvus, < concertare, pp. concertatus, contend: 
see concert, v., eoneertation.^ Contentious ; 
quarrelsome. Bailey. 

coaoarted (kqn-sftr'ted), p. a. [Pp. of concert, 
1. Mutually agreed upon, contrived, or 
planned. 

Poetry was, in all appearance, previous to any concerted 
plan of worship. (Mdtmith, Origin of Poetry. 

On aconcerfstf day astmultaiiooue liisurructinn took place 
throughout tho Provinces. Preeeotl, Perd. and Iso., Iv. 

2. Brought into oonneotion or relation; con- 
nected by a plan. 

A dream may let us deeper into tho secret of Nature 
than a hundred concerted esperinicuts. 

Jimereon, Nature, p. 81. 

8. In music, arranged in parts for several 
voices or instruments, as a trio, a quartet, etc. 

To obtain artistic effect, . . . concerted pieces need in- 
terspersing with solos. 

If. Si>encer, Universal Progress, p. 437. 

oo&oert-grand (kou'sftrt-grand), «. A grand 
pianoforte of power and brilliancy sufficient for 
use in a large hall or with an orcnestra, [Col- 
loq.] 

OOncartlua (.kon-sftr-td'nh), n. [NL., < It. con- 
certo, a concert, harmony : see concert, r.] A 
musical instrument invented by Professor 
Wheatstone, the principle of wliich is similar 
to that of the accordion, it Is composed of u iwl- 
lows, with two (aces or ends, generally {Htlygonal In shape. 
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otmoartton (kon-sftr'shgn). N. [< conoerf, ».] 
Concert; oontrivance; adjustment. Young. 
[Bare.] 

oonoert-master j^on'sftrt-mAs^tftr), n. [G. 
concertmeister. ] The first violinist of an orches- 
tra ; the leader. 

concfirtmant (kqn-sftrt'mgnt), n. [< concert -f 
-ment.] The act of oohoerting. B. Pollok. 
[Bare.] 

concer^mtude (kon'sftrt-mu'zik), n. Secular 
music, vocal or instrumental, of decided tech- 
nical elaboration, and suited to performance 
in a large auditorium: usually of one or few 
movements or parts, and thns different from an 
opera, oratorio, or similar extended work : dis- 
tinguished from chamher-mmic and church music. 

concerto (kon-char'- or kon-sftr'to), n. [It. : see 
concert, V.} hi music : (a) A concert. [Bare.] 
(ft) Same as concertante. (c) A composition 
for two or moro solo instruments of tne same 
or of a different kind : as, Bach’s concerto for 
four pianos; Handel’s coneerti grossi for two 
violins and violoncello soli, with acoompani- 
ment for a stringed orchestra. Such concertos 
are called double, triple, etc., according to tho 
number of solo instruments, (d) A composi- 
tion, usually in symphonic form, written for 
one principal instrument (occasionally for more 
than one), with accompaniment for a largo or 
small orchestra, and intended to display the 
ability of a solo performer. 

concext-piece (kon'sftrt-pes), n. A musical 
work, usually instrumental, suitable for per- 
formance in a concert. 

(k>ncert-pitch (kon'sftrt-pioh), n. In music, the 
pitch used in tuning instnunents for concert 
use. Bee pitch. 

concessible (kqn-sos'i-bl), a. [= Pg. conces- 
sivel = It. coucessibile, < ML. concessibilia, < L. 
concesaua, pp. of concedere, concede: see con- 
cede and -toic.] Capable of being oonceded or 
granted. [Bare.] 

s o( the niott eoneeetibla poatula- 
SUme, Trlttraiu Shandy, vl. 167. 

Their olaliii, we can now all «oo, was Just, . . . though 
. . . dinioult to render clear and coneettibU. 

Carlyle, Cromwell's Letters, II. 44. 

(XincessiOll (kon-sosh'on), n. [= D. konoessie = 
G, concession a= Dan. hmsession, < F, concession 
= Pr. concession s Bp. eoneesion = Pc. conces- 
sdo =s It. CMncessione, < L. ootices8io{n-), < concc- 
ddr^pp, concessus, concede, grant: see concede."] 
1 , Toe act of conceding, granting, or yielding: 
usually implying a demand, claim, or request 
from the party to whom the grant is made. 

The eonceeeion ot these charters was In a parliamentary 
way. Sir M. Hate, Hist. Com. Law. ot Eng. 

I hate, where I looked (or a manly furtherance, or at 
least a manly resistance, to And a mush of eimceeewn. 

Smereon, Essays, Ist scr., p. 101. 
Speoifloaily — 2. In ai^montation, the yield- 
ing, grautii^, or allowing to the opposite party 
of some point or fact that may bear dispute, 
with a view to gain some ulterior advantage, or 
to show that, even when tho point concealed is 
granted, the argument can be maintained. 

The fallacy lay in the immense mnetuUm that the bad 
are successful ; that Justice Is not done now. 

Bmerton, Compensation. 
3. The thing or point yielded : a grant. specUi- 
cally applied to grants of land, privileges, or Immunities 
made by government to individuals or companies h* eii- 
ablu or eiicuuraw them to undertake publlo enterprises, as 
to construct railways, canals, etc. 

A gift of more worth, in a temporal view, was the grant 
to the king of the cruzoda, the excusada, and other eaneet- 
* — -. 1 --. Preecott. 


land, or a privilege or immunity of some Und ; 
a oonoessionary. 

eoacfiisioiliit (kqn-sesh'qn-lst), n, [< ooneea- 
Sion + -iat.] Ono who makes or favors oonoes- 
sions. Quarterly Bev. 

COncdisiTO (k^n-Bes^iv), a. and n. [< LL. eon* 
oessivus, < L. cmcessus, pp. of concedere, concede : 
see concede.] I. a. 1. Of the nature of or con- 
taining a concession or an admission, as the 



(In parts of the United States acquired from Spain and 
Mexico it is used in a much broauer sense, and includes 


on which arc placed the various stops or studs, by the 
action of which air is admitted to the free metallic reeds 
that produce the sounds. 

oonoertilio (kon-ohar- or kon-sftivtS'nd), n. amd 
a, rtt., dim. of concerto : see concerto, eoneert, 
n. In music, a small concerto. 

H. o. In music, employed in the perform- 
ance of a concerto: as, a violino eoncertino. 


entries ot land and warrants of survey or location ; any 
designation ot public land by the govornroent ns assigned 
to private ownership or occupation.]— The Oonoeulons, 
In (/. .V. hift., the political privileges granted to the prov- 
ince of New Jersey by the proprietors Berkeley ana Car- 
teret in 1664 - 6 , which formed the constitution of the 
province until 170S, or, as the colonists claimed, until the 
revolution. 

concessioiiary (kon-sesh'on-S-ri), a. and n. 

t < concession + -aryl ; =r P. eoncessionnaire, etc.] 
. a. Given by indul^noe or allowance ; of the 
nature of a concession : as, a concessionary priv- 
ilege. [Bare.] 

n. «. : 1)1. concessionaries [-ris). A person to 
whom a privily or oonoession has been grant- 
ed ; a concessioner. 

COnceSBioner (kqn-sesh'qn-ftr), n. [< oonoession 
+ -eri. Cf. concessionary.] One who obtains 
or desires to obtain a oonoession, as a grant of 


without destroying a conclusion : 
sive particle ; a concessive sentence, a concessive 
sentence consists of a conoesslve clause and an adversa- 
tive clause, often introduced l>y an adversative article : 
as, thou(/h he tlay me (or, he may >lay me, or, let him tlay 
me), yet will I trust in him. 

n, n. A particle implying concession. See I. 
concessi've^ (kon-ses'iv-li), adv. By way of 
concession or yielding; by way of admitting 
wbat may be disputable. 

Some have written rhetorically and eonetetively, not con- 
trovertlng but assuming the question. 

Sir T. Browne, Vulg. Err., ill. 12. 
CODceSBOry (kpu-ses'^-ri), a. [< L. as if *co«- 
cessorius, < concessus, pp. of concedere, concede : 
see concede.] Conceding; permissive. [Bare.] 

These laws are not prohibitive, l)iit eoneeeeory. 

Jer. Taylor, Kule ot Conscience, ill. 2. 

concetef, n. An obsolete spelling of conceit. 
concetti, «. Plural of exmeetto. 
concettism (kou-chet'tizm), n. [< concetto + 
-im.] Tho use of affected wit or concetti. 
Kingsley. 

concetto (kon-ohot't6), n. ; pi. concetti (-ti). 
[It.. = conceit, q. v.] ' A piece of affected wit ; 
an mji'enious thought or turn of expression ; a 
conomt. 

A kind of counter-taste founded on surprise and curios- 
ity which . . . may be expressed by tlie eoneetto. 

Shenstone. 

He [Thoreau] seeks, at all risks, for pervorsity ot thought, 
and revives Uio age of coneetti while its fancies himself 
going back to a preclasslcal nature. 

Lmvitt, Study Windows, p. 208, 
coneb (kongk), n. [= P, conque = Pr. 8p, Pg. 
concha = It. conca, < L. concha, < Or. 
a mussel, cockle, shell, also a shell-Iiko thing or 
cavity, as the hollow of the ear, a niche, a can- 
opy over an altar, an apse, the knee-pan, etc., 
also s6yxoc, in like senses (soo conchus), s 8kt. 
fonkha (> chank'^, q. v.), a shell: see coefr*, 
cockle^, and coach.] 1, A shell of any kind. 

Orient pearls wlilcb from the coneht he drew. 

Pryden, tr, of Ovid's Metamorph., x. 

2. Specifically, a large marine shell, espe- 
cially that of the Strombus gigas, sometimes 
called fownfatn-sAcd, from its use in gardens. 
C'onchs nave been much used as Instniments of call, pro- 
ducing a very loud sound when blown. Often called eoneh- 
ehell. 

At that Instant, however, tlio blast of a flsh-dealer's 
eoneh was hoard, announcing Ills approach along the 
street. Hawthorne, Seven Qables, vll. 

3. A spiral shell fabled to have been used by 
the Tritons as a trumpet, probably of the kind 
now constituting the genus Triton, and used 
as a musical instrument in the South Sea isl- 
ands. Also oonch-shell. 


4. A trumpet in the form of a sea-shell. Also 
called Triton’s-hom.— 6. The external portion 
of tho ear; the concha. — 6. In arch., the plain, 
ribless, concave surface of a vault or penden- 
tive ; the somidome of an apse ; the apse itself. 
Bee apse. Also called concha. 

The eoneh or apso before which stood the high altar. 

Milman. 

7. [Also written conk, eonek, konk.] (a) One 
of the lower class of inhabitants of the Oba- 
mas, and of the keys on the Florida reef: so 
named from their extensive use of the flesh 
from conchs as food. 


of the Bahamas and their descendants, classified here ui 
der the general title of Conehe. 

OiretUar No. 8, War Dept., May 1, 1876, p. 144. 
(ft) One of an inferior class of white inhahi- 
tants of some parts of North Carolina, 
joncha (kong'l^), n. ; pi. conefca: (-kS). [L.am- 
chtt, a shell ; see conclC] 1. In anat, and sodl. : 
(a) The outer ear; the pinna of the ear; the 
auricle; en>e«ially, the shell ol the ear, the 
hollowed jMrt witiiiii the antihelix, leading 


S** 0^, nnder (i) A omobitto (konsf-klt'ik), a. ):< 0 oncM «0 + -to.] 
shell <rf boMf or ft bone like ft ehellj ft ttirbi- Composed of sEells ; oontaini^ shells in ftbnn- 
nft^bone.~2. Same as ooncft, 6 .— 3. [ML., > dance; applied to limestones and marbles in 
OF. wngue^i m old drj meMure of Giwoony which the remains of shells are a noticeable 
and Navarre, about 6 pecks, Winchester mea- feature. Pane. 

« — [NL,, < 

L genus of 


OonduMsea (kong-k&'sf-^), «. pi. 
concha, a shell (see eonoh), + - 


». [NL., < L. y- 

-acM.2 In De tached to ships. 
* • form. 


^ found at- 

C. dorsalis is a Caribbean 


The qiMoe of open tea nmalag north and loath of the 
west coast (of AmarioalMparates two quite distinct ecn- 
ehalogioal provinces. Voyaire of Beadle, II. 1S8. 

conchologw (koM-kol'p-jist), M. 1 . Oneversed 
in ooncb^ogjr. — S. A name of the carrier-sheUs 
(family Phoridas), from their often attaching 
other shells to the margins of their whorls as 
they grow. Also called mineralogist. See out 
imder carrier-shell. 


Blainville’s arrangement (1824), a family of bi- 

valve mollusks, improximating, but more com- OOXlMOacia (kong-kS'si-ft), n. [NL., < Gr. sSyx 
prebonsive than, Lamarck’s Conchir, containing * shell, + oLof, home.] A genus of ostn 

....mawniia CTanamt nnw i.. oode crustaceanR. of the famlfv Ttaloetmridi 


nuraerous genOTa now distribut^^^ ciiistaoeans, of the fami^ HaUxmridcB, 

families. o** constituting the t^e of a family Conchce- 

Oox^as (kong'kS), n. pi. [NL., pi. of L. c<Mi- obtusata, a British species, is an ex- 

c/id/a ^ell: see conch. J 1. A group of bivalve ... . 

he “Systeraa Natur®” of Linnniu, OonchOBi^d* (kong-kp-si i-de), «- l>h [NL., < 

Jtecco comprising the bivalves. ( 6 ) Conchcecta + -tdat.J A family of oRtracodea. 

1 system of conohology (1809-1818), a family named from the genus Conehaseia. 


conohology (kong-kol'p-ji), n. [as Sp. cottcho- 
logia, < Or. i^^YXnt a shell, + -Xoy(a,*< T^yeiv, speak: 
-ology.'] The science of shells and si ’ ^ ’ 
irdcan 


l 0 ^iuskB. 


Cyda*. («) % DesUayes's system, a group limited to the ‘^® lexanum. a Texan 

genera CywtM, Astarte, and Kenus. grass which is now cultivated in the south- 

2 . n. c.J Plural of concha. em United States and found to yield a large 

Oonchanida (kong-ka-rl'i-dS), n. pi. [NL., < amount of valuable forage. 

Concharium + -smr.J A family of tripylean COnchoid (kong'koid), n. and a. [= P. eon- 
radiolarians, with a fenestrated shell, destitute choide s= It. ctmeoide = Sp. conedide, < Gr. soy- 
of radial spicules, and composed of two smooth a shell, + eldof, form.] I. n. A 


shelf-fish. 

came into use when mollnsks were chiefly stud- 
ied with reference to their shells. Since increased atten- 
tion has been given to the structure of the soft parts of 
mollusks, the tonii concKolony is frequently replaced by 
malacology (which see), Hhells were formerly divided into 
three orders, univalves, bivalves, and multivalves, accord- 
ing to the niimlMir of parts of which they are composed. 

COIU^ometer (kong-kom'e-tCr), n. [< Gr. K^yxtj, 
a shell, + fiirpov, a measure.] An instrument 
for measuring sholls and the angles of their 
spires. Also conchyliometer. 


times given to the Pantoum Texanum. a Texan con^ometry (kong-kom'e-tri), n. [< eondum- 
-. ... X . , X X. - . o -r ™. X shells or 


plane curve invented {>y one Nioomedes. proba- 
bly in the second centiiiy before Christ, and 
doilnod by him as such that if a straight line 
bo drawn from a certain fixed point, called the 


hemispherioal or lontieular valves, the edges of 
which usually interlock by rows of teeth: typi- 
fied by the genus Concharium. 

Oonebarimn (kong-ka'ri-um), n. [NL., < Gr. 

KoyxApiw, dim. of sdyxy, a shell: see conch.] 

The typical genus of the family Conchariidcc. 
conchate (kong'k&t), a. [= Sp. conchado, < 

NL. oonchatus, < L. concha, a shell : see conch 
and -ofcl.] Same as conchiform. M, C. Cooke. 
concbl, n. Plural of conchas. 

OonchldSB (kong'ki-de), n. pi. [NL.,< L. concha, 
a shell (see conch), + -»««.] A family name 
proposed by Broderip (1839) for the Gonohw of 
Lamarok and the Conehacea of De Blainville. 

conohlfer (kong'ki-f 6 r), n. [< NL. conch\f'er, , . ^ xi. x.. 

< L. concha, sh^l, + ferre = E. fteori.] A mol- P<>^® t"® c»rv®> to the curve, the part of the 

lusk of the class Conehifera. lui® intercepted between the curve and a fixed 

“ ■ • “ — lino (now called its asymptote) is always equal 

to a fixed distaneo. The conchoid wa* uacd to fuctll- 
tatc the duplication of the cube. Its Cartesian wjuation is ; 
w3 pa . (p _ y)a (xs f pd). 

It Is a curve of the fourth onler and of tiie sixth class, un- 
less It lias a cusp at P, when It Is of the fifth class. It has a 
doulile jKilnt at the pole, and meets its asymptote at four 
insecutive points at Innnity. It has two branches. 

11. a. Same as conchoidal. 



is the 

t Che osyi^totc 


:aCe the conchoid 


[NL., neut. 


Its (serpentine's] hardness being about 8, and with a 
gpijntery fracture. 

xV. O. Williams, Applied Oeology, ji. 8. 


conchoid o: 


OoneWera (kong-klf'e-r|i), «. pi. _ 
pi. of oonch^'er. shell-bearing; see conchifor,'] 

1. In Lamarck’s system of classification, head- 
less mollusks with bivalve shells : a loose syn- 
onym of Lamellibranchiata, but including the 

braohiopods, which are now placed in a dif- ,h,„h „ moei 

feront class. Disencumbered of tlie braohiopods, the consecutive points at inanity. It 
ConcA^mi correspond to the A espArt/rt isslncM of Cuvier, ^ 

or to tne Lamtllibranchiata of De Blainville and modem 
naturalists. Also called Conchophora, Aeephala, Undoee- 
phala, lApoeephala, and Peleeypoda. 

li r. 

What led roe most to unite all the Mollusca, with the ex- 
ception of the Chltonld®, into one great division, to which 
I have given the name Conehifera, was the consideration 
that we roust recognize the gmot slgulflcance of the shell 
as atleotlng the whole organization of tliese animals. 

Oegenbaur, Comp. Anat. (trans.), p. SIC. 
conchlferons ^ong-kif 'e-ms), a. [As conchifer 
+ - 0 M«.] 1. Provided with a shell, as a mol- 
lusk; testaceous. — 2. Pertaining to or having 
the characters of the Conehifera; bivalve, as a 
mollusk ; lamellibranchiato. 

't."Hist., N. S., II. 679. 

8 . Bearing or oontaining shells: as, "conchif- 

erows deposits,” Darioin. „.xv,xx„. „x,wx.„xx ....x.... ou.,.. » c..x*„xxc 

(Kmchiform (kong'ki-fdrm), a. [< L. concha, a produced by fracture, as exemplified in ob- 
shell, + forma, shape.] Shell-shaped; espe- gidlan. 



shells: applied principally to such a surface 


-yS.J The moasureraont ( 
their curves. Also conchyliometry. 
Oondhophora (koug-kof'o-rtt), «. pi. [NL., < 
Gr. sdyxv, a shell (see conch), + < ^petv 

=5 E. iewri.] Same as Conehifera, 1. J. E, 
Gray, 1821. 

COncnOBpiral (kong-ko-Bpl'ral), n. [< L. concha, 
a shell, + spiral.] A variety of Hpiral curve 
characterizing oertaiu shells. Agassis. 
conch-shell (kongk'shel), n. Same as conch. 
conchas (kong'kus), n. ; pi. conchi (-kl). [NL., 
< Gr. Kdyxo^, a shell, the upper part of the skull, 
the socket of the eye; see conch.] 1. The 
skull.-— 2. The orbit of the eye. 
conchylaceons, conchyliaceons (kong-ki-l&'- 
shius, koufi^kil-i-a'shiuB), a. [< conchylium + 
-accom.'] Pertaining to shells; resembling a 
shell : an, conchylaceovs impressions, 
conchylla, n. Plural of conchylium. 
conchyliaxed (kong-kil'i-a-tea), a. [< conchyl- 
ium 4- -ate^ + -erfa,] Derived from shells or 
mollusks : applied to the coloring matter ob- 
tained from shell-bearing mollusks. 

'J'liu conchyliatcd colour romprebendud a variety ot 
■hades, viz., that of the hellotroplum. os well as one of a 
deeper colour, that of the mallow, Inclining to a full pur- 
ple, and that of the late violet, this last being the most 
vivid of nil the conchyliatcd tints. 

M. S. Lowell, Edll>Ie British Mollusca (2d ed.), p. 208. 

conchyliolo^stt (kong-kil-I-ol'o-jist), n. [= F. 
conchylioloijMte = IV. conchyliologista ; as con- 
chyliology + -ist. (jf. conchologist.] An obso- 
lete form of concholofiist, 
conchyliologyt (kong-kil-i-ol' 9 -ji), n. [=P. con- 
chyliologie =s Sp. conquiliologia s= Pg. conchy- 
liologia, < NL. * conch yliologia. < Gr. Koyxb^ov, 
conch (SCO conchylium), + -Aoyla^^ Myeiv, speak: 
see -ology, and of. conchology.] Aji obsolete 
form of conchology. 

conchyliometer (kong-kil-i.om'e-t 6 r), n. K Or. 
Koyx^ov, a shell, + phpov, a measure.] ^me 
as conchometer. 

conchyliometry (kong-kil-i-om'e-tri), M. [As 
conchyliometer + -i/ 8 .] Same as eonchometry. 
conchyliomorphite (kong-kil'i-o-mdr'fit), n. 
[< Gr. Kuyxv^ov, a shell, + popA^, form, + -«e*.] 
The fossilized cast of a shell from which the 
shell has disappeared. 

COnchylioUB (kong-kil'i-us), a. [< conchylium 
+ -ous.] Belon^ug or pertaining to the shelled 
or testaceous Mollusca. 

conchylium (kong-kil'i-um), n.; ^ 1 . conchylia 


oiallv, shaped like one valve of a bivalve shell , 
specinoally, in entom., semicircular and con- 
oavo-Gonvex, as the tegulae or wing-covers in 
most Hymenoptera. Ateo conchate. 

conchinamine (kong-kin'^min), n. [< *eon- 
ehina, a transposition of cinchona, + amine.] 
Same as quiniaamine. 

eonohinlne (kong'ki-nin), n. [< *conehina, a 
tranroosition of cinchona, + -ine^.] Same as 
quinidine. 

COnchloUn (kong-^'q-Un), n. [< L. concha, a 
shell, + io(dine) + -6l + -in^.] The organio 
residuum of a shell left after removal of the 
carbonate of lime by acids.' Also conchyoUn. 

This was evidently originally a soft Embryonic Shell com- 
poeed of eonehiotin, and not of calcareous matter as in the 
Amnionold 6fts 

A. Byatt, Proc. Amer. Assoc. Adv. Sol., 1884, p. 886, 


Custards . . . Inwblohevery stroke of the teaspoon left 
a smooth conchoidal surface like the fracture of chalcedony. 

O. W. Holmes, Elsie Veimer, vH. 


(-ft). [s= P. coquille sa Sp. conchil (cf. ML. con- 
cHile) = Pg. eonchylio = It. eonchiglia. cochiglia 
ss G. eonchylio == Dan. konkyUe. < L. (and ffti.) 
conchylium, a shell, < Gr. KoyxbM<»>, dim. of noy- 
Xb^y, dim. of ndyry, a shell : see conch, and cf, 
le shell of a mollusk, in the widest 


cockle^.] The 

Oonoholepas (kong-kol'e-pas), n. nni. (La- sense ; a conch. 

marck), < Gr. Kdyxy, COnciatOT (kon'si-S-tqr), n. [As if ML,, < ML. 

shell, + a Um- ' 

pet.] A genus of gas- 
tropodous mollusks, 
of the familv Bueci- 
nida> or whelks, hav- 
ing a limpet-Uke 
shell, owing to the 
size of the aperture. 

The only species is 
C. peruviana, ot the 
west coast of South 
America, along which it is extensively used for 
food. 



00 ndlitet(kong'kit),f». [< Gr. Ik shelly ooncJtological (koog-kd-loj'i-kal), a. [< eon- 

marble (lit. shell-like), < icfyx’lt shell.] A fossu ohology + -<o-aI.] Of or pertaining to concbol- 
eonoh or sbeU. jE^. Nioolton. x.. . _ . _x_ ... 


ogy, or the soientifio stud] 


eonoiare, refit, repair, adorn, for *comptiare, 
var. of comptare, ireq. comptitare, adorn, < L. 
comptus, elegant, adorned: see compt^.] In 
glass-manuf., one who we^hs and proportions 
the materials to be mode into glass, 
conderge (P. pron. kfifi-siSrzh'), M. [F., < OP. 
concierge, consierge, eonsiarge, concherge, con- 
cerge, consirge, cumcerge (> ML. concergius, con- 
sergius, also coneergerius, coneiergerius, Sp. eon- 
setje), of uncertain origin ; perhaps < ML. *eon- 
servius, a keeper, guaidiam or *conservium, a 
keeping, guarding, irreg. < L. conservare, keep: 
see conserve.] In Prance, one who attends at 
the entrance of an edifice, publio or private ; 
a doorkeeper of a hotel, apartment-house, pris- 
on, etc. ; a janitor, male or female. 


oonetorgwto 

OOndirctrto (F. pron. Ic6ii-fliftreh'r«), n. [F., 
< 4xm«^0e, doorkeeper: see eonoierffe.'} In 
Fnmoe, tne room near the entranoe of a hotel, 
apartment-house, or other building ooeupied 
by the oonoierge or janitor. 

COnoUia. n. Plural of concilium. 

OO&dliaple^ (kon-siVi-a-blj.a. [s F. oottoiliahle 
m Sp. conoiliabw = conciliavel st It. concilia- 
bile, < L. ae if *conciUabiH8, < conciliare, oonoili- 
ate : see conciliate.] Capable of being oonoili- 
ated or reconciled ; reconcilable. 

Nor doth he put away adulteroualy who complalni of 
oauiea rooted in iromntable nature, utter unfltnuaa, utter 
diioonformtty, not conciliaUe, became not to be amended 
without a luiraole. Milton, Tetrachordon. 

oonoillable^t (kon-eil'i-a-bl), n. [:= 8p. concili- 
dbulo, < L. conciliabulmi, a meeting-place, < con- 
cilium, a council : see council.] A small assem- 
bly ; a conventicle. 

Sonio have sought the truth In conventicles and eoneii- 
iable* of hereticka and sectaries. 

Bacon, Controversies of Church of Eng. 

OOndliabulc (kpn-sil'i-p-bdl), n. [< L. concilia- 
bulum : see conciUable^,] Same as conciliablc^. 
Milman, FBare.] 

oonoillar (kon-sil'i-ilr), a. [s F. eonciliairc = 
Sp. Pg. conciliar a= It. conciliare, < L. as if "cow- 
euiaris, < concilium, council : see council and 
-arS.] Of or pertaining to a council or to its 
prooeedings. Also conciliary. 

Henry II. contoiite<l himself with aiding the mtieiliar 
legislation. Sluhlu, Coiut Hist., I iiSii. 

There are at least three well-known editions of eoneiliar 
records. N. and g., 7tli ser., II. W2. 

These synodical or conciliar decrees hut burden and 
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ittdioial court It they do not. The tern arhitrotion 
Implies a tdbanal without p “ " 


determine. 


eondliarlyt (kon-siri-^r-li), adv. After the 
manner of a connoil ; as by a oouncll. 

Those things that were eonciliarly determined. 

Barrow, Pope's Supremacy. 

OOnoiliary (kpn-sil'i-R-rl), a. Same as conciliar. 

By their authority the coneiliari/ deflnltlons passed into 
law. Jcr. Taylor, Uuclor Dubltaiitlum, 11. 205. 

oonoiliate (kQu-sil'i-fit), v. t.: pret. and pp. oon- 
eiliated, ppr. conciliating. [< L. conciliatua, pp.of 
COHoUiareO F. concilier ss Sp. Pg. conciliar = It. 
oondtlhiro),brlng together, imlto.win over, < con- 
eiUum, a meeting, assembly, union ; see council.] 

1. To overcome the distrust or hostility of, by 
soothing and pacifying means ; induce friendly 
and kinuly feelings in; pacify; placate; soothe; 
win over. 

The rapacity of his father's administration had excited 
such universal discontent that It was found expedient to 
eoneiliate. the nation. Hallam. 

Each portion, in order to odvanco Its own peculiar In- 
terests, would have to conciliate all others, by showing a 
disposition to advance theirs. Calhi}un, Works, I. uo. 

2. To induce, draw, or secure by something 
adapted to attract regard or favor; win; gain; 
engage. 

Christ's other miracles ought to have conciliated belief 
to his dtmtrine from the Jews. Cudworth, Henuous, p. SU. 

His (the Duke of York's] amiable disposition and excel- 
lent temper luive conciliated for him the esteem and regard 
of men of all parties. ClrevUlc, Memoirs, Aug. 16, 1S18. 

And any arts which conciliate regard to the speaker In- 
directly promote the effect of his arguments. 

Quincey, Bhebirlc. 
a. 1. To win over, propitiate, apituase. See reconcile. 

liating (kon-sil'i-a-tlngl, /». a. Having the 
quality of gaining favor; pacif^ng; moUifjdng; 
^rsuading: as, a conciliating address. 
OOnoUiation (kpn-sil-i-a'shgn), n. [= F. can- 
cUiation s= Sp. conciUadon = Pg. conciliacSo = 
It. coneiliasione, < L. conciliaHo(n-), < conoUiarc, 
bring together: see conciliate.] 1. The act of 
converting from a state of jealousy, suspicion, 
or hostility; the act of gaming favor or good 
will. 

The house has gone farther ; It has declared concilia- 
tim admissible previous to any subiulssion on the part of 
Amoiioa. Burlte, CouclUation wltli America. 

The Roman method of conciliation was, llrst of all, the 
most ample toleration of the customs, religion, and mu- 
nicipal freedom of the conquered, and then their gradual 
admission to the privileges of the conqueror. 

Becky, Europ. Morals, I. 261. 

2. Beoonoiliation ; harmonizing. [Bare.] 

8t Austin repeatedly declares the conciliation of the 
foreknowledge, predestination, and free grace ofOod with 
the free will of man to be a most difficult question, intel- 
ligible only to few. 

wr W. Hamilton, Discussions (Blackwood, 18<K)), P- 622. 
Court of OOnoilUtlon, a tribunal deciding disputes by 
Inducing the parties to agree on a settlement proposed to 
them, ^e tenn Is sometimes used os synonymous with 
eourt nf arbitration. The technical sense of the term 
court qf eonoiltatioa Implies power to compel a party to 
appear, at the reunest of his adversary, for the purpose of 
enabling the court to compose their dUferenoes in a man- 
nerto whioh they will assent, they being turned over to a 


implies a tdbnnal without power to compel attendance of 
parties, bat with power. If parties submit their controversy 
to It, to decide authoritatively. 

COndUiatiTe (kgn-siFi-^tiv), a. [s Pg. It. 
eoHciliativo ; oik conciliate ■¥ -ive.] 1. Deai^ed 
for or producing conciliation: reconciling; paci- 
fying; conciliatory. Coleridge. — 2. Speoincal- 
ly, pertaining to or of the nature of a court of 
conciliation. 

The president of the Universal Peace Union consented 
In the latter case to act as a caneiliativt board of one. 

The Century, XXXI. 947. 

conciliator (kon-sil'i-a-tpr), m. [ss F, ooncilia- 
teur =a Sp. Pg.“co«ciKadof = It. eonoiliatore, < L. 
conciliator. < conciliare, bring together: see con- 
ciliate.] One who conciliates, or gains by con- 
ciliatory means. 

The conciliator of Christendom. 

Bp. HacJtet, Abp. Williams, 1. 108. 

conciliatory (kpn-sil'i-^t6-ri), a. [= F. con- 
ciliatoire = Pg.’ conciliatorio ; as conciliate + 
-ory.] Tending to conciliate or win ooniidenco 
or good will ; reconciling. 

Tlie amiable, cottcUiatory virtues of lenity, moderation, 
and tenderness to the privileges of those who depend on 
this kingdom. Burke, To the .Sliurlfts of Bristol. 

The Italian, long subject to tyrannical rule, and In dan- 
ger of Ills life if he excites the vengeful feelings of a fel- 
low-clttxeii, Is distinguished by his conciliatory manner. 

II. Spencer, Prlii. of Sociol., } 481. 
-Byn. Winning, pacifying. 

COncUllun (kon-sil'i-um), pi. concilia (-|). 
[L. : see council.] A council: an assembly. — 
Concilium ordlnarlum, the name given in medieval Eng- 
lish history to the staiuliiig council of the king. About 
the tlftecnth century It developed Into the Privy CouiK'll. 
_ Sec privy council, under eounetl. 

Contemporary Jtev., bl. 209. conciuiiatot (Kon-sin'at), V. t. [< L. condnna- 
tm, pp, of concinnare, join fitly together, < con- 


oondonatoryt (kon'sb^^tM), «• [*• %. 

coneionatorio, < L. as if *coneioHatoriua, false 
read^ for oonHomriUB: see oonoioNory.] 
Same as concionative. 

Coneionatory invectives. HoweU. 

conoiBe (k(>ii-Bl8')i [=: concia ms Sp. 

Pg. It. cotieiso, < L. ooneiaua, cut off, brief, pp. 
of coneidere, out off, cut short, < com- + oceaere, 
cut. Cf., for the form, excise^, incise, preoiae ; 
and for the sense, precise.] Compreuending 
much in few words ; brief and comprehensive 
in statement : as, a concise acconut of an event ; 
a oondae argument. 

The ooneite style, which expresseth not enough, but 
leaves somewhat to be understood. 

B. Joneon, Discoveries. 

His (Thucydides's] history Is sometimes as concise as a 
chronological chart : yet it Is always perspicuous. 

Macotday, History. 
=vByn, Concise, Succinct, Condensed, Laconic, Summary, 
Compendious, short, terse, pithy, seuUutlons, compact. 
The first four imply fullness of meaning as well as great 
brevity ; the next two that the subject is treated by ex- 
hibiting only Its main heads, and that therefore the treat- 

... . Conetss freuuently refers to 

isslon of much In few worda; 


cinnus, fitly put together, well adjusted: t 
concinnouH.] 1. To join fitly or becomini 
together; make well connected; choose a 
compose suitably. 

Ill order that conHtmated speech may not beguile us 
from truth. Selden, Table-Talk, lnt„ p. 9. 

2. To clear; purify. 

A roceit to trim and coneiwtate wine. 

Holland, tr. of Pliny, xlv. 20. 

concinnatef (kou-sin'&t), a. [< L. conoinnatus, 
pp. : see the verb.] Fit; apt; suitable. 

A tnanne of rliie iudgement in clectinge and chosyugo 
eoncinnate termes, and apte and elfMiuente woordes. 

Hall, Hen. VII., an. 5. 

COncinnationt (kon-si-n&'shpn), n. [< L. con- 
dnnaHo(tt-), < concinnare, join fitly together: 
see eoncinnate, v.] The act of making fit, suit- 
able, or perfect. 

The hnlldlug, concinnation. and perfecting of the saints. 

Bp. BeynolUs, The Passions, p. 77. 

COncilUlity (kou-sin'i-ti), «. ; pi. coneinniHea 
(-tiz). [= Sp'.’ condniilad = It. condnniiA, < L. 
concinnita(t-)s, < concinnus, fitly put together: 
see conmnnous.] 1 . Fitness ; suitableness ; con- 
nectedness; harmony. 

Dr. Henry King's poems, wherein I And ... an exact 
cancinnity and evenness of fancy. Howell, Letters, ii. is. 

A discourse In which the fundamental topic was thus 
conscientiously omitted was not likely, with all Its con- 
cinnities, to make much Impression upon the disaffected 
knights. Motley, Dutch Republic, I. 869. 

Specifically — 2. In gram, and rhet., proper and 
consistent adjustment of words and clauses as 
regards both phraeeolo^ and construction; 
fitness and harmony of style. 

COndlinonB (kou-siu'ush a. [< L. condnnua, 
fitly put together, well adjusted: origin ob- 
scure,] Suitable; agreeable; harmonious. 
Johnson. [Bare.] 

condonaryt (kon'ship-nft-ri), a. [< L. conciona- 
rim, prop. contionaritts/<, contio{n-), an assem- 
bly : see condonate.] ^rae as concionative. 

There lie four things a Minister should bo at ; the Crm- 
seionary part, Ecclesiastical storyj^Sohool Divinity, and the 
Casuists. Selden, Table-Talk, p. 78. 

condonatet (kon'ship-n&t), v. i. [< L. con- 
cionatus, prop, contionatus, pp. of eonoionari, 
contionari (> Pg. coneionar ss It. eondonare), 
make an address, harangue, < ooniioln-), im- 
prop. condemn-), an assembly, contr. of OL. co- 
centioin-) for convmtio(n-), an assembly: see 
convention.] To preach. Lithgow. 

Condonatiye (kon'shi^u^tiv), a. [< condo- 
nate -I- -ine.] Pertaining to preaching ; suited 
to or used in preaching or oisojourses to pub- 
lic assemblies. [Bare.] 
oondonatort (kon'shi^nft-tqr), n, [= Sp. Pg. 
eoncionador = It. conoionatore, < L. ooncionator, 
prop, contionator, < eonUonari, harangue : see 
eonotonate.] 1. A preacher. Coekeram. — 2. A 
oommon-oounoilmaa; a freeman. WharUm, 


ment Is comparatively brief. Concise freuuently refers to 
style, and signifles the expression of much In few ' — • 
succinct Is generally applied to the matter, the h 
imrtant things being omitted ; thus, a concise style or 
phrase, but a succinct nanatlve or account. Condensed re- 
lates more to the mode of treatment by which a matter is 
brought or compressed Into a smaller space thou it might 
have occupied. Laconic is applied to expressions winch 
carry conciseness or brevity to an extreme. A summary 
account gives the principal points in the cose; a compen- 
dious account Is more sure than a summary account to give 
a complete aud sufficient view of the subject. 

His (Lord Mahon's] narration is very perspicuoui„and Is 
also entitled to the praise, seldom, we grieve to say, de- 
served by modem critics, of being veiT concise. 

Macaulay, Lord Mahon's War in Spain. 

A tale should be judicious, clear, succinct; 

The language plain, and Incidents well link’d. 

Cowper, Conversation, 1. 23fi. 

A work of genius is . . . condensed knowledge, Judg- 
ment, skill, tliat make up the man. 

Woolsey, Relig. of Present and Future. 

" Hts time has come, " said the laconic scout, thrusting 
the long barrel of his rifle through the leaves, and taking 
his deliberate and fatal aim. 

J. F. Cooper, Tsist of Mohicans, xxxi. 

I shall take leave of this Island with a summary account 
of their (the winds'] force and direction, as observed by 
us from the Ist to the 8th of November. 

Cook, Voyages, III. vl. 8, 
For (lo<i Is love— compendious whole 
Of all the blessings of s souL 

Byron, Love of Ood. 

cond 

ner; 

But to return from this dlgrenlon, though It was almost 
necessary — all the rules of painting are methodically, con- 
cisely, and yet clearly delivered In this present treatise 
which 1 have translated. 

Drydtn, Parallel between Poetry and Painting. 
COncisenesB (kon-sls'nos), n. The quality of 
being ooncise ; brevity in statement. 

The coneieences of Demosthenes, the Greek orator. 

Lrydcn, Pref. to Second Mlsc. 

The mysterious conciseness of an oracle. 

Macaulay, Machlavelll. 

COndBlolI (kqn-sizh'gn), n. [= P. concision = 
Pr. condaio = Sj). condsion = Pg. concisSo = It. 
condcione, oonoiseness, < LL. conciaio(n-), a 
cutting to pieces, a mutilation, separation, < 
conoidere, cut oft: see conctse.] If. A division ; 
a schism ; a faction ; a sect ; a separation. 

Those of the concision who made It [the division] would 
do well to consider whether that which our Saviour as- 
sures us will destroy a kingdom be the likeliest way to set- 
tle and support a church. South, Works, III., Ep. Ded. 


indsely (kon-sis'U), adv. In a ooncise man- 
ler ; bneny ; in few words. 


clslon. 

Beware of dogs ; beware of evil workers ; beware of the 
concision. Phil. 111. 2. 

Here he speaks more strongly and calls it a concision, a 
mere outward mutilation, no longer as It had been, a seal 
of the oovonant. EUieott, Com. on Phil. HI. 2.] 

2. Conciseness. 

His Attio taste had the singular merit of giving condsion 
to the perplexed periods of our early style. 

I. D’ Israeli, Amen, of Lit., n. 28. 

HU wonted vigour and concision. Brougham. 

condtatioilt (kon-sl-t&'shgn), n. [i^ Sp. conei- 
tacion SB Pg. conoitoeffo ss It. eoncittu>ione, < L. 
ooncitatio(n-), < eondtare, pp. eoncHdtus, excite ; 
see coneite,] The act of stirring up, exciting, 
or putting m motion. 

The revelations of heaven are oonveled by new imprea- 
slons, and the Immediate lUaminaUon of the soul ; whereM 
the deaeivlng spirit, by eondtation of hamonn, inwdaora 
hU conceited pbantaun. dWr T. Hrwme, 'Vnlg, &r., L Ml 



conettalo Pt.* pp.ot<mei- 

tare, excite: see eofM<te.j In mute, excited, 
agitated: noting passages to t>e Tendered so as 
to prodnee snch an effect, 
condtet (kftn-dtOi v. t. [= OP. eowiter s Sp. 
pg. condtoTsslt. ooneitare, < L. eoneitare, move 
violently, disturb, excite, < com-, together, + 
citare, move, stir: see otto, and of. eamto.] To 
excite. Cotgrave, 

concitiMUt (kon-sit'i-aiO, «. [< eon- + citizen; 
= P. oondtoyen, etc. Of. equiv. LL. oondvis, 
translating Qr. avfmoXlrtK.'] A fellow-citizen. 
[Bare.] 

A neighbour, or a itnuger, or • forelgitor or a eoneitiun. 

Knox, Htet Reformation, Pref. 
condi^ n. See oonoA n., 7. 
con^uunation (kon-kia-ma'shon), n. r= Pg. 
cofidamofSo =b It. conolamazione fof. OP. eon- 
clamitation), < L. oonclamatio(n-), (. oonclamare, 
pp. conclamatm, cry out together, < com-, to- 
gether, + elamare, cry out: boo cUiim^, «.] An 
outcry or shout of many together ; a clamorous 
outcry. [Bare.] 

The women vontluue their lamentations ; and many of 
the females of the neighbourhood, hearing the eonelanui- 
fion, come to unite with them In this melancholy task. 

A. IP. Zarte, Modem Egyptians, II. 286. 
conclave (kon'klav), w. [< ME. conclave, < OF. 
conclave, P. conclave ns Pr. conclam ss 8p. Pg. 
It. conclave, < L. conclave, a room that may bo 
looked, in ML. the place of assemhly of tho 
cardinals of tho Boman Catholic Church, the 
body of cardinals', < com-, together, + davis, a 
key : see ctatHs, clef,'] 1, A private apartment ; 
particularly, tho place in which the Sacred Col- 
lege or assembly of oardiuals of the Boman 
Catholic Church meets in privacy for the elec- 
tion of a pope. — 2. Tho assembly or meeting 
of the oaraiuals for the election of a popo. For- 
merly thu pope was elected by the clergy and people of 
; but, owing to tho violence and even bloodshed 
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4. To make a final judgment or determination 
ooneeming; judge; decide; determine; pro- 


e otiBlndingly t (kpn4cIS'diD^li), ade. Conehi- 
sively; with inoontrovertible evidence. 




election was In 1059 vested in the cardinals, and is still 
exercised by them. During tho progress of an election, 
which usually lasts several days, tliey and their attendants 
are locked up and guarded within the apartments in the 
Vatican occupied by them, to prevent oiiy external Inter- 
ference or luAuunce. 

It was said of a cardinal, by reason of his apparent like- 
lihood to step Into St. Peter's chair, that in two eonolavet 
he went in pope and come out again cardinal. 


3. The body of cardinals ; the Sacred College. 

I bid him welcome, 

And thank the holy conolav* for their loves. 

Shak., Hon. VIII., IL 2, 

4. Any private meeting ; a close assembly. 


sat In a hull, surmunded by a reverend conclave of hU 
bearded and long-haired monks. 

R. Canon, Monast. in tho Levant, p. 309. 

They wore assembled In conclave down In the meadow 
on which tho fair had been held the day before. 

W, U. Raetell, Diary in India, II. 186. 
conola'VlBt (kon'kla-vist), n. [sa F. conclaviate = 
Sp. Pg. condavieta = It. condavista; as con- 
clave + -iat.] An ecclesiastic attending upon 
a cardinal in a conclave summoned for the elec- 
tion of a pope. 


COneUxuaM (kon-kll'mat), v. t. ; pret. and pp. 
concUmated, ppr. concUmaHng. [< con- + cli- 
mate.'] To acclimatize. Quarterly Bev. [Bare.] 
conclude (kgn-klOd'), pret. and pp. con- 
elwded, ppr. concluding. [< ME. concluden = 
P. oonomre = Pr. concluire = Sp. Pg. oonduir 
ss It. condudere, oonchiudere, < L. ooneludere, 
shut up closely, < com-, together, + daudere, 
■dudere, shut: see closed, and of. exclude, in- 
clude, occlude, preclude, redude, aeelude.] I. 
trane. 1. To shut up; close in; inclose. [Ob- 
solete or poetical.] 

The very person of Clulst . . . was only, touching bodily 
substance, eoneludeU in the grave. 

Hooker, Kcoles. Polity, v. | 52. 

I dreamt 

Of some vast charm eoncluded In that star 

To moke fame nothliw. 

Tennyum, Merlin and Vivien. 
2. To bring to an end ; finish ; terminate. 

I will eotulude this port with the speech of a counsellor 
of state. Bacon. 

Vfe cannot be more wretched than we are ; 


Perm, liberty of Conscience, vl. 
But no frail man, however great or hlgdi, 

Can be conelutUd bleat before he die. 

Adtlieon, tr. of Ovid. 

6. To infer or determine by reasoning; deduce; 
judge to be or to exist: used more partioularty 
of strict and demonstrative inference, but also 
of induction and hypothesis. 

Reprove my allegation. It you can ; 

Or else conclude my words effectual. 

Shak., 2 Hon. VI., 111. 1. 
No man can conclude God'a love or hatred to any person 
by anything that befals him. Tiuotson. 

In vain the sage, with retrospective eye, 

Would from th’ apparent What conclude tho Why, 
Infer the motive from the deed, and show 
That what we chanc'd was what wo meant to do. 

Pope, Moral Essays, 1. 100. 
6. To stop or restrain, or, as in law, estop from 
argument or proceedings to the contrary ; oblige 
or hind, as by authority, or by one’s own argu- 
ment or concession: generally in the passive: 
as, the defendant is concluded by his own plea. 

If . . . they will appeal to revelation for their oreation, 
they must be concluded by it. 

Sir M. Hale, Orlg. of Mankind. 
I do not consider the decision of that niottnn, upon af- 
fidavits, to amount to a res Judicata, which ought to con- 
clude tho present inquiry. Chancellor Kent. 

7t. To shut up ; refute ; stop tho mouth of. 

In all these temptations Christ eoncltided thu flend, and 
withstood him. 

Jixam. (if W. Thorpe, In Wordsworth's Eocl. Blog., I. 266. 

8f. To include. 

For Ond hath concluded them all in unbelief, that ho 
might have mercy upon all. Rom, xl. 82. 

Under these titles of honour do I conclude true lovers. 

Pord, Honour Triumphant. 

n. intram. 1. To close in ; come to an end. 
This his sattle Argument to fnst'n a repenting, and by 
that means a guiltiness of Straffords death upon thu Par- 
lament, concludes upon his own head. 

Milton, Eikouoklastes, 11. 
A train of lies, 

That, made in lust, conclude in perjuries. 

Dryden, Fables. 

2. To come to a decision; resolve; determine; 
decide. 

They did conclude to bear dead Luoreco thence. 

Shade., Lucrecc, 1. 1860. 
The forest sages pondered, and at length 
Concluded In a Imdy to escort her 
Up to her father's house of pride and strength. 

WArtticr, Bridal of Pennacook, v. 

3. To arrive at an opinion ; form a final judg- 
ment. 

Where gentry, title, wisdom. 

Cannot conclude, but by the yen and no 
Of general igiionince. Shak., Cor., 111. 1. 

4. To perform the act of reasoning ; deduce a 
oonBequence or consequences from given prem- 
ises; infer. 

For why should we the busy soul lielieve, 

When boldly she concludes of that and this? 

Sir J. Davies, Immortal, of Soul, Int. 

concludet, n. [< conclude, v.] A conclusion; 
an ending. 

I shall write this gonorall leter to you all, hoping it will 
be a good conclude of a general, but a costly A tedious 
bussliies. 

Shirley, quoted In Bradford’s Plymouth Plantation, p. 406. 

concludencet, concludencyt (kqn-klfi'dgns, 
-den-si), n. [< concluHent (see -ence, -enetf) ; =: It. 
cdncludenza^ Inference ; logical deduction from 
premises ; logical connection ; consequence. 


conclnga, n. Plural of eondueum. 
concluaiblet (kpn-kltt'zi-bl), a, [< L. oonduaue, 
pp. of condudere, conclude (see conclude, v,), -f 
-me.] Capable of being concluded or infer^ ; 
determinable. 

'Tis . . . certainly eonclunUe . . . that they will volun- 
tarily do this. Hammond. 

conclusion (kon-kl6'zhqn), n. [< ME. conclu- 
sion, -iouH = D" conclueie ss G. conclusion ss Dan. 
konklusim, < OF. conclusion, F. conclusion ss Pr. 
conclusio s= Sp. conclusion ss Pg. conelusdo ss 
It. conclusinne, < L. eonclusio{n-), < condudere, 
pp. conclusua, conclude: see conclude, «.] 1. 
Tho end, close, or termination ; the final part : 
as, the conclusion of a journey. 

Our friendships hurry to short and poor conclusions, be- 
cause wo have made Uiem a texture of wine and dreams. 
Instead of tho tough fibre of tho human heart. 

Kinerson, Friendship. 

2. Final result ; outcome ; upshot. 

And, Die conclusion is, she shall bo thine : 

In practice let us put it presently. 

Shak., Much Ado, 1. 1. 
8. Determination; final dooisiou. 

Ways of peaceable conclusion there are but two certain ; 
tho one a sentence of Judicial decision, given hy authority 
thereto appointed within ourselves ; ihe other, the like 
kind of sentence given by a mure universal authority. 

Hooksr. 

4. A proposition concluded or inferred from 
promises; the proposition toward which an 
argumentation teuus, or which is established 
by It ; also, rarely, the act of inference. 

That there is but one world. Is a conclusion of Faith. 

Sir T. Browne, Religlo Medici, L 86. 


Fletcher, Spanish Curate, v. 8. 

8. To settle, arrange, or deterinine finally. 

Shall we at last eonchtdt effeminate peace T 

SAa*., 1 Hen. VI., V. «. 

Tbtainotioawas well liked of all, but it was not thought 

SttoeSsMtadsit r<aMre!P.miiiliewXn|Awd,I.987. tbrouiAttlu 


of fact. 

concludentt (kqn-klfi'dent), a. [sr Pg. It. con- 
cludente. It. alsoconcA*«oc»to,< h. concluden(.t-)a, 
ppr. of condudere, concludo ; see conclude, e.J 
Bringing to a close ; decisive. 

Arguments . . . highly consequential and eoneiudent to 
my purpoee. Sir M. Hale, Orlg. of Mankind. 

conclnder (kqn-kl9'dto),m. One who concludes. 

Not forward eoneluders in these times. 

Bp. Mountagu, Appeal to Ctesor, p. 146. 

oonolndible (kqn-klfi'di-bl), a. [< conclude, v., 
+ -ihle.] Capable of being concluded or in- 
ferred. BenUey. 

concluding ^qn-kls'ding), p. a, [Ppr. of con- 
clude, ff.] Final; ending; tennlnal; closing: 
as, tbe eonduding sentence of an essay— Oon- 


It is laudable to encourage investigation, but to hold 
buck conclusion. Jefferson, Correspondence, H. 887. 

6. In gram., that clause of a conditional sen- 
tence which states the oouseaucnce of tbe prop- 
osition assumed in tbe oonoition or protasis ; 
the-apodosis. — 6. In r7icf.,the last main divi- 
sion of a dlsoouree ; that part in which, the dis- 
cussion being finished, its bearings are deduced 
or its points are summed up ; a peroration, ap- 
plication, or recapitidation. 

The conclusion, like tho Introduction', deserves special 
consideration. ... In oratoiT the cotwlusion Is called the 
peroration. J. De Mille, Rhetoric, H 400, 406. 

7. An experiment; a tentative effort for de- 
termining anything. [Obsolete except in tho 
pliraso to try condusions.] 

We practise ... all conclusiotu of grafting and inoou- 
latlug. Bacon, Now Atlantis. 

Her physician tells me 
She hath puraued conclusions infinite 
Of easy ways to die. Shak., A. and C., v, 2. 

All tho evening pricking down some things, ami trying 
some conclusions upon my vlall, in order to the inventing 
a better theory of muslek Uian hath yet been abroad. 

Pepys, Diary, III. 404. 

8. In law ; (a) The effect of an act by which 
ho who did it is bound not to do anything in- 
consistent there'vrith; an estoppel, (b) Tbe 
end of a pleading or conveyance, (c) A finding 
or determination — Oondnslon of fact, the state, 
mont by a judge or referee of hU decision as to what are 
the true facts of the mntroversy.-^- Oonoluslon Of law, 
the statement bv a Judge or referee of the legal rights aiiiu 
obligations of the parties resulting from the conclusions 
of fact,— Oonclnsfon to tbe country, the conclusion of 

(poll his coun- 
'. liee country, 
See fallacy, ~ 

accomplished ; an accomplish^ '(act! 

lano. Nay, this was but his dream. 

Otk. But this denoted a foregone conclusion, 

Shak., Othello, 111. 8. 
(b) Something which Is certain to be done or to happen : 
as, it Is n foregone conclusion that he will be electM.— 
In oonoluslon, finally ; lastly ; to conclude ; formerly, 
in short.— To try oonolualons with a person, to en- 
gage with him In a contest for mastery, either physical 
or mental ; struggle for vlctoiy over hlni, as in a discus- 
sion, a trial of strength, or a mwtuit. a Byn. Deduction, 
Corollary, etc. (see inference). Issue, event, upshot, finale, 
completion. 

conclnslonalt (kon-klO'zhqn^l), a. [< coi«du- 
sion + -ol.] Concluding. Mp. Hooper, 
conclusive (kqn-kla'siv), a. [=bP. conduaifss. 
Pr. eondusiu = Sp. Pg, It. eondusivo, < LL. 
*condusivus (in adv. conclusive), < L. oonduaus, 
pp. of condudere, conclude : see condude, ».] 1 . 
Decisive of argument or questioning ; dispelling 
doubt ; finally deciding ; loading to a oonolusion 
or determination. 



lies 


Than ii vtrjr ttrang evldenoa, although it ta not «oiMiw> 
lAw. that in a glv«n gaa— lay in a veiMl full of corbonte 
tola— the moleeules ore not all of the oame weight 

W. K. Clifford, tectum, I. 206. 

The orgtiment from the ImpoHiblltty of a thing to its 
non-exlatencc is flnal and rimcluHvr. 

Mivart, Mature and 'Ihooght, p. 118. 

8 . Specifically, briugiug about or leading to a 
logical conoliiHion ; conforming to the ruiee of 
the eyllogisra. 

Mon . . . not knowing the true forma of aylloglania 
cannot know whether tliey are made in right and eanelu- 
fiM modus and llgures. Locke. 

8. In late, poHHOBHing such weight, and force 
as not to admit of ooutradiction. -Oonoluslve 
•Vldance, in law, evidence which precindoa furtlier con- 
tradiction of the fact in quoBtioii ; evidence which, if not 


having been put In evidence against the debtor, he cannoi 
lunally give other eviileiieo merely In denial of the indebt- 
edneis, nnlem ho first gives evidence suifletent to avoid 
the Judgment. Huch evidence is said to raise aconcltuive 
pruumption of the fact it is adduced to prove. The 
phrase eonehiHve evidewe is also used, more loosely, of 
evidence which, ttiough not iiecessatily conclusive, yet, 
not having been contradicted, it suttlclent as matter of 
law to obllTO a Jury to come to the proposed conclusion. 

1. Eventml, Ultimate, etc. (see Jiual), convincing, 
decisive, unanswersible, irrofiitalile. 

conclnnvely (kon-klfi'siv-ll), adv. In a con- 
clusive manner; decisivelr; with final deter- 
mination: as, the point of law is conclusively 
settled. 

As it Is universally allowed that a man when drunk 
Mes double, It follows eoneluidvAy that ho sees twice as 
well as his sober neighbors. Irving, Knickerbocker, p. 289. 


9. To digest. 

for cold mafceth appetite, but natnrall heate eeneoetetA 
or boyletb. SUr T. Elyot, CaaUe of Health, U. 

concocter (kgn-kok't6r), n. [< concoct + -er^. 
Gf. It. coneoitore, a concocter, F. eoneoctcur, a 
digestive medioine.] One who concocts. 

This private eotteoetrr of malcontent. 

Milton, Apology for Smectymnnus. 

concoction (kgn-kok'ahgn), n. [= F. concoction 
= Pg. concrtc^o = It. eoneosione, < L. concoc- 
tio(n-), < conooquere, pp, coneoctus, digest, pre- 
pare : see concoct.} if. Digestion. 

Also, the eating of sundrie sorts of meat require often 
pottes of drinke, which hinder concoction. 

Sabre* Bonk (E. E. T. 8.), p. 252. 
Your wonis of hard rmteoetion, (your] rude jxietry, 

Have much impaired iny health ; try sense another while. 

ShtHeg, Hyde Park, Ii. 4. 

Bad meats will scarce breed ijixmI nourtslimunt in the 
healthiest eoneoetion. Milton, Areopagitlca, p. Ifi. 

2t. The process Iw which morbid matter was 
fonnerly supposed to be separated from the 
blood or humors, or otherwise changed and pre- 
pared to be thrown- off ; maturation. 

Tills hard rolling Is Itetweon concoction and a simple 
maturation. Bacon, Nat. Hist. 

Sf. A ripening or maturing; maturity. 

The oonstantest notion of concoction is, that it should 
signify the degrees of alteration of one body Into another, 
from crudity to ]>ertect concoction. 

Bacon, Nat. Hist., | 888. 

All this mellows me for heaven, and so ferments in this 
world, os 1 shall need no long concoction In the grave, but 
hasten to the resurrection. Donne, Letters, Ixxxii. 


OOaolUBiveilCSa (kgn-klh'siv-nes), n. The qual- 
ity of being oonolusive or decisive of argument 
or doubt ; the power of determining opinion or 
of settling a question. 

The eonelutiuenret of the proof. J. S. Mill, Logic, 
ooncltuiory (kon-klO'sg-ri), o. [< L. conclusus, 
pp. of concludere, ooncludo (see conclude, t>.), 
+ -ory,} Conclusive. [Kare.] 
ooncltuum (kon-klO'sum), n. ; pi. conclusa (-sfi). 
[L., prop. neut. of conclusus, pp. of concludere, 
close : see comlude, v.] In diplomacy. See ex- 
tract. 

A conelueum Is a risnmd of the demands presented by 
a government. It may he discussed ; and therein lies its 
difference from an ultlmatiun, which must he accepted or 
rejected as It stands. Blacktvoad'e Mag. 

ooncoagnlatet (kon-k^ag'ii-lfit), v. t. or i. [< 
fxm- + coagulate.} To curdle or congeal to- 
gether ; form, or form into, one homogeneous 
mass. [Bare.] 

For some solutions require more, others less, spirit of 
wine to eoneoagulalc adequately with them. 

Boyle, Works, 1. 442. 

OOncoagulatiODf (kon-kg-ag-u-ia'shon), n. [< 
concoagulate : see -ufio».] A coagulating or 
coalescing together, as of different substances 
or bodies into one homogeneous mass ; crystal- 
lization of different salts in the same men- 
struum. 

A eoneoagulation of the corpuscles of n dissolved metal 
with those of the menstruum. Boyle, Works, HI. 58. 
concoct (kgn-kokt'), t>. [< L. concnctus, pp. of 

conooquere (> It. ooncuoccre), boil together, di- 
gest, prepare, think over, < cow-, together, + 
ooquere, cook; see cook^, e.] I. trans. If. To 
digest. 

After a (oold) Peare, either drinke wine to concoct It, or 
Mnd for the Priest to confesse you. Colgrave (g. v. tun). 

He must not be called till he hath concocted and slept 
hU surfeit into a truce and a quiet respite, 

Jrr. Taylor, Works (ed. 1836), I. 099. 

9t. To purify or sublime ; refine by removing 
the gross or extraneous matter. 


4. The act of preparing and combining the 
materials of anything; hence, the devising or 
planning of anything; the act of contriving or 
getting up ; as, the concoction of a medical pro- 
scription, or or a scheme or plot. 

This was an error in the first coiwoction, and therefore 
never to tie mended In the second or third. 

Drydrn, Pref. to lEdtpus. 
6 . That which is concocted ; specifically, a mix- 
ture or compound of various ingredients : as, a 
concoction of whisky, milk, and sugar, 
concoct! vet (kon-kok'tlvb^o. [ss Pg. concoctivo; 
as concoct + ~ive.} 1. Digestive; having the 
power of digesting. 

Hence the eoncoctivr powers, with various art, 
Subdue the cruder aliments to chyle. 

Armstrong, Art of Preserving Health. 

2. Ripening or tending to ripen or mature. 

The fallow gronnd, laid open to the sun, coneoetive. 

Thomson, Autumn. 

concolor (kon-kul'gr), a. [s= P. eoncolorc = It. 
concolore, < L. concolor, of one color, < com-, to- 
gether, + color, color,] 1 . Of one oolor ; whole- 
colored; not party-colored or variegated in 
color.— 2. Of the same color -with or as (some- 
thing else) ; having the some colors or colora- 
tion : specifically, in entom., applied to the wings 
of a lepidopterous insect when the upper and 
lower surfaces show the same colors and pat- 
terns. 

Concolour animals, and such as ore confined unto one 
color. Sir T. Browne, Vulg. Err., vL 11. 

Also concolorous, 

concolorate (kon-kul'gr-at), a. [As concolor 
+ -atei.l In naving the same color: 

specifically said of the wings when the upper 
and lower surfaces have the same colors and 
patterns, as in some J/cpidoptera. 
concolorous (kon-kid'or-us), a. [As concolor 
+ -ous.} Same as concolor. 

It would seem that, unless specially bred hy concolor, 
ous marriages, hlue-eyed belles will be scarce in the Mil- 
lennium. Science, IV. 807. 


Thau the waters whereof [Ntlus] there is none more 
■weet, . . . and of all others most wholesome. . . . Such 
It Is in being so concocted by the Sun. 

Sandy*, Travallos, p. 78. 

8f. To riiron ; develop. 

The root which still contlnueth in the earth Is still eon- 
eoeted by the earth. Bacon. 


4. To combine and prepare the materials of, 
as in cookery; hence, to get up, devise, plan, 
contrive, plot, etc. : as, to concoct a dinner or 
a bowl of ptmch ; to concoct a scheme or a con- 
spiracy. 

Grouse pie, with hare 
In the middle. Is fare 

Which, duly concocted with science and caro.V 
Doctor Kitchener says, is lieyond all compare\ 

Barham, Ingoldsby LoRends, A ISO. 

That vaunted statesmanship which eoneoot* con^ltu- 
tions never bos amounted to anything. \ 

W. Phillip*, Speeches, p. 
n.t intrans, 1 . To mattire ; ripen. 


The longer the juice steyoth iu the rout and stalk, the 
better It eoneoeteth. Baum, Met. Hist, i 466. 


concomitance, concomitsney (kgn-kom'i-tans, 
-tau-si), n. [< F. concomitance = 8p, Pg. oon- 
comitancia = It. coneomitama, < ML, coneomi- 
tantki, < LL. conoomitan(t-)s, concomitant: see 
otmeomitant.} 1. The state of being concomi- 
tant; a being together or in conneotion with 
another. 

The secondary action subsistoth not alone, but In eun- 
comitancy with the other. Sir T. Broumc. 

2. In Bom, Cath. theol.. the coexistence of the 
body and blood of Ctmst in the single eucha- 
ristio element of bread, so that those who par- 
take of the consecrated host receive him in full. 
Also concomitaUon. 

And therefore the dream of the Church of Rome that 
he that receives the body receives also the blood, because 
by (oneonManee the Mood is received in the body, is 
neither true nor pertinent to thle question. 

Jer. Taylor, Rule of Conscience, ii. 8. 

3. In math., a relation between two sets of 
variables snob that, when those of one set are 


replaoed liy oertain fonotions of tltcnuHlves, 
those of the other set are also replaced Djr oer- 
tain determinate functions of Ihemaelves.— 


Simple eonoomltano6,lu mtUK, enoharelatlon between 
two eets of variables that, when the flrstsetlereplaoed hy a 
set of Unear fiinctlous of that first set, the second eat to atso 
replaced by a eet of linear fuuotione of that second set, the 
coeflleiente of the two sets of linear functions being re- 
lated together in a definite manner. The principal Unde 
of elmple concomitance are cogredieney and eontragredi- 


concomitaneonst (kgn-kom-i-ta'n$-u8), a. [As 
concomit-ant + -ane^.} Accompanying. 


Coneomitancou* with most of other vices. 

Feitham, Resolveo, 11. 66. 


concomitant (kgn-kom'i-tant), a. and n, [s= 
F. ctmeomitunt == 8p. Pgi It. concomitante, < 
LL. concomitan(t-)8, ppr. of concomitari, accom- 
pany, < L, com-, together, + comitari, accom- 

r iy, < comes (comit^, a companion : see oount^,} 
a. Accompanying; conjoined with; concur- 
rent; attending: used absolutely or followed by 
with or to. 


It has pleased our wise Creator to annex to several ob- 
jects ... a eonconiitant pleasure. Lodte, 

As the beauty of the body accompanies the health of It, 
so certainly is decency concomitant to virtue. 

Hughe* (quoted by Crabb). 
Re-distributions of Matter imply concomitant re-dtotri- 
butlons of Motion. H. Spencer, Prln. of BloL, 1 17. 

n. n. 1. A thing that is conjoined or con- 
current with another; an accompaniment; an 
accessory; an associated thing, quality, or cir- 
cumstance. 


Tlio other coneomiUmt of ingratitude is hardheartod- 
ness. South, Bermons. 


Gaiety may be a concomitant of all sorts of virtue. 

Goldtmith, The Bee, No. 7. 

Wealth with its usual concomitant*, elegance and com- 
fort. Prencott, Kerd. and Isa., i, 1. 

2t. A person who accompanies another; an at- 
tendant or a companion. 

He made him the chief concomitant of his helr-apporsnt 
and only son. Sir H. Wotton, Rellqulai, p. 212. 


3, In math,, a form invariantively connected 
with a given form or system of forms, it is a 
qiiantlc derived from a given system ofquantlcB (of which 
It U said to be a concomitant) in such a way that, the 
vniiabifs of the given system of quantlcs heiug linearly 
transformed, and another quautlc lielng similarly derived 
from the traiisfonncd system of <)uuntics, the first derived 
qnantic Is transformed Into the second (to a constant 
factor prig) either by a sindlnr or hy a reciprocal trans- 
formation of the variables to that which gave the second 
system of quantlcs fioui the first.— Mixed oonoomltant. 
In math., a uoncomitant of two systems of qualities such 
that, when theso two systems are severally linearly trans- 
formed, the concomitant is to ho transformed similarly 
ns to one set and reciprocally as to the other. 

concomitantly (kgn-kom'i-tant-li), adv. So as 
to be concomitant ; in company or combination ; 
accessorily. 


concomitatet (kon-kom'i-tat), V. t. [< LL. con- 
comitatus, pp. or concomitari, accompany: see 
concomitant^ To accompany or attend ; be as- 
sociated or connected with. 


This simple Idoody spectatlon of the lungs to dtlTerenced 
from that which coneomitate* a pleurisy. 

Haney, Consumptions. 

concoxnitationt (kon-kom-i-ta'shgn), n. [< con- 
comitate ; see -ation,} Same as concomitance, 2. 


My second cause why 1 was condenmod an heretike to 
that I denied transubstantlatloii and coneomitation, two 
iugling words of the pspists, by the which they doe 
leeue . . . that ChrleV» naturall bndic to made of bread, 
and Uie Godhead by and by to bee loyned thereunto. 

Taylor, In Foxe's Martyrs, p. 1388. 


concord (kong'kfird), n. [< F. Concorde = Pr. 
Sp. Pg. It. concorAia, < L. concordia, agree- 
ment, union, harmony, < concor(d-)s, earlier 
ooncordis, of the same mind, agreeing, < com-, 
together, + oor(d-) = E. heart: see cordial, 
Corel, and heart, and cf. accord, discord.} 1. 
Agreement between persons ; union in opinions, 
sentiments, views, or interests; unanimity; 
harmony; accord; peace. 


What concord hath Clirist with BellalT 2 Cor. vl. 16. 


Hod I power, I should 
Pour the sweet milk of concord into hell. 

ShiUe., Macbeth, Iv. 6. 
Ixive-qnairels oft in pleasing concord end. 

MUIfm, S. A, L uoa 

2. Agreement between things ; mutual fitnosa; 
harmony. 

If, nature's eoneord broke, 

Among the conatollationi w 


r were sprung. 

Milton, y. L., Vi 811. 



3. InnMutet (d) The aimtlltatieous oomUne- 
tion of totiM that we in tone or in hwmonv 
with each other: opposed to dieeord. 

Th« true toneord of wdl^toned loundi. 

, Shttk,, Sonnets, viit. 

(b) Speoifloally, a simultaneous oomhiuation 
of two or more tones, which has a final «nd 
satisfactory effect when taken alone, without 
preparation or resolution. Concords of two tones 
(also called imuonatuet) are either per/ect or imperil ; 
perfect concords Inclnde primes, fourths, fifths, and oc- 
taves, and ipiperfeot include major and minor thirds and 
major and minor sixths. Concords of more than two 
tours contain only the tdiovo intervals between every 
pair of their oonsUtuent tones ; but the triad, consisting 
of the 2d, 4th, and 7th of the scale when tlie 2d is in the 
lowest voice, is ranked as a concord, notwithstanding the 
dissouanoe between the 4th and 7th. (See triad, and com- 
itwti tkord, nnder chord, 4.) Concords of two tones are 
acoustically distinguished from discords by the simplicity 
of the ratio* between the vibration-numbers of the tones : 
thus, the ratios of the above concords arc }, g, |, g, f, j, 
and I respectively. (See interval and eonmnanee.) 

At niuslcke’s sacred sounde my fansies eft begonne 
111 coneordee, dlscordes, notes, and ollfTes, in tunes of uni- 
sonne. Oateoigne, Fruit of Fetters. 

4. A compact; an agreement by stipulation; 
a treaty. [Archaic.] 

The concord made between Henry and Roderick the 
Irish king. Sir J. ftaeies, State of Ireland. 

He now omnly proclaimed that he had no Intention of 
abiding by the concord of Salamancuc 

PrcMcott, Ferd. and Isa., 11. 17. 
6 . In Eng. law, an agreement between the parties 
in a fine, made by leave of the court, prior to 
the abolition of that mode of conveyance, it was 
an aoknowledginent from the deforciants that the land in 
question was the right of the complainant. 

6. In gram., a^ement of words in construc- 
tion, as adjectWes with nouns in gender, num- 
ber, and case, or verbs with nouns or pronouns 
in number and person.— Book of Concord, the 

fundamental symbol of the Lutheran Church, containing 
the Apostles’, Nloone, and Athanaslan Creeds, the Augs- 
liiirg Confession, the Apology for the Augsburg Confession, 
the Sohmalkald Articles, the two catechisms of Luther, and 
the Formula of Concord. It appmred in 1S80.— Formula 
or Form of Concord, one of the symbolical liooks of the 
Lutheran Church, drawn up at Torgau In 1S77 as a final 
statement of Its doctrines on controverted points, and 
adopted by many German states. 

COneOFdt (koa>kdrd'), C< HE. concorden, < 
OF. ooncorder, P. eonoorder ss Pr, 8p. Pg. con- 
cordar sa It. coneordgire, < L. concoraare, be of 
cue mind, agree, < eoneor(d-)8, ageing: see 
caacortL n., and cf. accord, record, v.] I. inr 
irane. To a>gree ; cooperate. 

Friends and associates ready to concord with them In 
any desperate measure. Clarendon, Life, 11. 190. 

n. trana. To reconcile; bring into harmony. 

But vnderstandlng that it was coneorded and concluded, 
he forthwith retourned to the sayde place of Aniphipolls. 

IfieoUt, tr. of Thucydides, fol. 132. 


conoordftblet (kpn-kdr'da-bl), a. [< ME. con- 
cordable, < OP. concordame s= Sp. concordable = 
Pg. coneordavel, < Lh. coneordabilie, agreeing. 
< L. eoneordare, agree: see concord, v., and 
-able.] Capable of according; agreeing; cor- 
responding. 

I fynde a tido 

OoiMr, Conf. Amant., II. 

concordabljt (kpn-kOr' ds^bli), adv. With con- 
cord or agreement ; accdnlantly. 

That religion which they do both coneordaNp teach. 

T. Bogert, On the Thirty-nine Articles. 

concordance (kgn-k6r'd%ns), n. [< ME. con- 
cordance, < OF. concordance, F. concordance = 
Sp. Pg. concordaneia as It. concordansa, < ML. 
concordantia, < L. conoordan(t-)8, ppr. of con- 
cordare, agree: see concordant, concord, e.] 1. 
The state of being concordant; agreement; 
harmony. 

The knowledge concerning the sympathies and coneor- 
daneee between the mind and body. 

Bacon, Advanoentent of Learning, li. 183. 

Contrasts and yet eoneordaneet. Carlplc. 

2t. In gram., concord. 

After the three Concordanicee learned, ... let the mas- 
ter read unto hym the Bpistlaa of Cicero. 

Aecham, The Scholamaster, p. 2. 
8. A classified collection of the difl^rent pas> 
sa^s of a work, as of the Bible or the plays of 
Shakspere, with references to the places of their 
ooeurrenoe. AesrMeoneontonssoonsUteof analpha- 
betioal list ef the principal wonU used in the work, un- 
der each of whiob refarenoM to the poiiag** in which it 
le footid are onwiged in order, genenlly with oltotioa of 
the aHpnttal part of each. ArwueoMordanaetsanalpha- 
betteal lBdeK^aabJeets. (OwnpiuwAartiiony in a similar 


We are all eoNSorporofed, ae It won, and made oopart. 
nen of the promise in Ch^ 

Ahp. Umhar, flarmona (1021X p. d. 


The EiiMh eonsordoness at Biarom’a Stole. 

Jor. TapUr, Worha. HL Ui. 

AD. 1278, Thomas de Famyiawe, oanon of York oathe- 
drid, leaves a Bible and eoneotdanoe to be put in the north 
aisle of St. Nicholas's, Newoaetia 

Quoted in Boek e Church of our Fathers, 111. L 6S, note. 2. To assimilate by digestion, 
eoncordanqrt (kgn -k6r ' d^-si), n. Same as II.t intrana. To unite in one mass or body. 
concordance, 1. ' ' To bring the stock and graff to (if I may so speak) eon- 

concordant (kon-k6r'dant), a. [= P. oonoor- corporate. Bopis, Works. II. 28S. 

dant as Sp. Pg. It. cmeordante, < L. coneor- COHCOrporate (kon-kdr'pf-rfit), a. [< L. 
dan((-)«, ppr. of eoneordare, agree: see concord, corporatua, pp. : see the verb.] United m the 
v.] 1. Agreeing; agreeable; correspondent; same body ; incorporated. [Archaic.] 
suitable ; harmonious. Both which, coneorporate, 

.J. . ... Do make the elementary matter of gold. 

Concordant discords. Mir. for Mage., p. 666. b. Jonton, Alohemist, U. 1. 


very oi 
natures, professions, ai 
up of themsulvos. 


aria, commonwealths would i-iso and not only wllh one another, but with Himself, In that 
Sir T. Browne, Vulg. Err. He is in us throush His own Flesh, how are we not all 
a. In mime, consisting of a concord, or having n 66 

3,and conao- concorporationt (kon.kdr-^ rS''shSr;: “< 
a. ^L. eof,corporatio(n-), < L. coneorporore. con- 

concordantial (kon-kdr-dau 'shal), o. [= P. corporate: see amcotj,orate, v.] The uniw of 
conoordantiel, < ML. concordaniid': see coneor- tluugsin one substance orbodv.ilr. if. 
dance and -al.] Relating to or of the nature of conc08tat« (kon-kos tftt), a. [< NL. conoosfafKd, 
a concoMance. See concordance, 8. ^ together. + coatatua, nbbed: see 0^ 

Every imaginable w,rt of aid and appendix to the origl- 

nal texts, with grammar and coneordamial lexicons adapt- leaves in which the Plbsourving from the bSM 

nrv want.. Vam> Viw^k tniittnendemt. .Innn SO. 1870 fiOnVRTCrn ftt the apCX. 

kors), n. K F. eoneoura s Sp. 


, with grammar and concordantial lexicons adapt- *0 leaves in wnion tno 
ry want. Nets FuvJt Independent, June SO, 1870. converge at the apex. 


eoncordantly (kgn-kdr'dant-li), adv. In a con- COncoHTBe (kong'kors), «. K ] 
cordant ma^er. Pg. conciit-«(>==. It. concorso, < L. concitrsus, 

Micha’s dUclpIe..who hope to lodge concordanUy to- 

gether an idol imd an ephod. together, < ctm-, together, + cutrare, 


an ephod. 

W. Montague, Devoute Essays, xltL 7. 
concordat (kon-kdr'dat), n. [Formerly concor- 
datc (now as F.); = F. concordat ss Sp. con- 
cordato = Pg. concordata, concordato => It. eon- 
cordato, < NL. concordatum, prop. neut. of L. 
concordatua, pp. of eoneordare, agree : see con- 
cord, «.] An agreement; a compact; a conven- 
tion; espeoially, an agreement between church 
and state. 


: see concur, course^, current.] 1 . A moving, 
running, or flowing together; a commingling; 
concurrence; confluence; coincidence. 

The coalition of the good frame of the universe was not 

■ ' ' ‘ ‘■fortuitous foncoum r' — 

Sir M. Hale, Grig, o 
- tory, place, and 
St. John chiefly pointed aC. 

Jcr. Taylor, Works (ed. 1886), II. 168. 
2. A meeting or coming together of people; an 
A barren, ambiguous, delusive concordat had baffled the assembly ; a throng ; a crowd. 

^ " * Concourse in arms, fleroe faces threatening war. 

MUton, F. L., xi. e4L 
The noise and busy eoncouree of the mart 

Drydcn, jBneid. 

Amidst the eoncourw were to tw seen the noble ladtea 
of Milan in gay fantastic cars, shining in silk brocade, 
and witli sumptuous caparisons for their horses. Preeeott. 
8. An assemblage of things ; an agglomeration; 
' cluster. 

Under some eoneouru of shadM, 

tween theseeof Romo and' any secular government, with Whose branching arms thick intertwined mi^t^ld 

a view to arrange ecctesiasticiu relations. The most cele- From dews and damps of niglit his shelter dhead. 

brated modern concordat is that concluded In 1801 be- MUton, P. R., iv. 404. 

tween Napoleon Bonaparte as first consul and Pius VII., 4t. The place 0 
defining the restored privileges of the Roman Catholic nontaftf, or iiinnt 

Church 111 Franco, and regulating in detail the relations V, . ^ « 

between the ecclesiastical and civil powers. -Concordat „ Th® <J«^P *‘8 Peirfn to ‘he eonet^rm of 

Of Worms, tho convention between Callxtus II. and the glasaes. Jiewton. 

emperor Henry V,, in 1122, ending the Btmggle concerning Hence — 5, A place for the gathering or re- 
liiveiititiire. Sort of carrifwes with their occupants, as at a 

concordatet (kon-kflr'dfit), ». [< NL, coneor- point of view c- - 

datum; see concordat.] An obsolete form of 


cliurcli. 

Nor will any universal fominia be possible so long as 
different nations and churches are In different stages of 
dovetopment, even if for the highest form of Church and 
State such a formal concordat be practicable. 

Stubbe, Const. Hist. (2d ed.), f 697. 

Specifically- (o) In eatvon ioto, a compact, covenant, or 
agreement cooceniing some beneficiary matter, as a res- _ • 

iguatlon, periiiutatlon, promotion, or tho like. (6) In eivU " B“tnenng , 
law, a composition deed, (e) A convention or treaty l>e- 

. . .... r'. .. ..'A.. - ... Whose brand 

From dews and di 


point of meeting; a point of 
m of two or more booies. 


^ ^ of accommodation In a 

park or other public place. — 0t. Concurrence; 
aid; cofiperation. 

Why should he deep 

rally follow their oauses, a 

wont to afford its eoneouree to such proceedings? 

Barrow, Works, I. 

7. In Scota law, concurrence by a person hav- 
' ’ ’ lalifloation 1 ...... 


concordat. Swift. 

concordert (kon-k6r'd6T), n. One who makes 
peace and promotes harmony. 

The rolall image of the Prince of Peace, 

The blest eoneorder that made worres to ceas^. ^ 

concordial (kon-kftr'^al), a. [< concord, after ing legal qualification to grant it* Thus, to 
cordial.] Harmonious; characterized by eon- ®very libel in the Court of Justiciary the lord 
cord ; concordant. [Rare.] advocate’s conoourae or concurrence is neoes- 

1 n.n — Oonoonrse of actlOlUL in Scot* law, the case 

A eonoordial mixture. Irmng, Braoebrldge Hall, AprosecuUon which proceeds 

COncordist (kqn-kfir'dist), n. [< concord + -tof.] nd vindietam publieam and a prosecution or action od 

00awrdlyt(koiig'k6rd-ll),<id.. r<-a>«eonl,.aj. .wMr, F. cop.r«»to.] To OT.,.te 

0tL;<!5Soi^(i.)S MOO(»i»ni,«.S, + J,!l.] Ckpi. FitkorotUiewmoamo. :OI>sol«ttoriuroh.io.] 
oordantly. ^ conercated with man. Felthom, Resolves, IL S. 

nrk.k »>...» H.iiR..., -rf..,,.. ff Q***! concreate grace with Adam, that grace wae 

«o5l^ no^ neverthelese grace. Jcr. Taylor, Repentance, vL | 4. 

P’osre, Uartyrs, EpisUe of Omgorie. OOnoraate (kon'kr^ftt), a. [ssPg. concreodoae 
C<mcorpor»lt(kon-kdr'|>Aral), a. [= It. coneor- J*- conwMto,<. L*L. c<^eatua,jp. a^: gee 
porale^t. Sp. eoncorpdrao as Pg, ooncorporeo), verb.] Created at the some time, ^are.] 
< LL. cot^pora^, < L. com-, wi^, togetter, concreofe with human 


+ corpus (ootpor-), body; see omporol.] Of^ ********11^ 
same Dody or company. " ““ 


ir Afieti. and Neurol., VL 61 


Bailey. 


OOncraditt (kon-kred'it), v. t. [< L. concreditua. 


CCai00IllmW^ra-k6r'p^rftt)X:pr^ PP- of eonin-edere, intniVt, consign, commit, i 

concorporated, ppr. concorporaUng. [< L. eon- co»»-, together, ■+• ere^e, intrust; sm credit, 
oofporatua, pp. of eoneorporare (> It. coneor- nndet. accredit.] To intrust; commit in tmst; 
porare, unite in one body), < com-, together, + 


oorporare, embody: see corporate.] I. i 
It. To unite in one subetanoe or body; bring 
into any close union; incorporate. 

To be eontonoraUd in the same studlee i 
in the emne adSiUon., em^o^t.^^| 


There it was that he spake the parable of the king, who 
eoneredUed divers talenls to his servants, and hanag al 
his return exacted an aocount. rewarded them wttonad 
ImprovedthelrbanA Jcr. Taylor, 'Hotlta (eo. UM)iL M. 

When gentlemen of qnatiUe have been seat beyond the 
eeae, reeimed and eonoredited to the condnet « sueh as 
they can Oovemonn. ffee^ To Ur. Edward Thwhuid. 



eoneramation 

oonersnatloilt (kon-kr$-m&'ahQn),«. [< LL. 
coneremaHo(n-), < L. conerentare, pp. conerema- 
{ua^bttrn up, < rmi-, togoth«r, + «5re»»orc, burn,; 
Me orcmate.] TUo act of burning up; burning 
or cremation, as of dond bodies. 

When eonie one iliwJ dmwnofl, or In any other way 
which oxcliulctl eoncretiialion aiiu required burial, they 
made a llkuuegB of liim mid ]iut it on the altar of idoU, 
together wltli a laiiju olferliig of wine and broad. 

Quoted by 11. Sp«ne»r. 

concrement (kon ' kre - ment), n. [< LL. oon- 
orementum, < L. conerfiHcere, grow together: see 


eonoresce, atvd cf. increment.^ A growing toge 
tiler; concretion ; a concreted mass. [Bare.' 


eonerejnent of a pcWile or flint. 

Sir M. JIaie, Grig, of Mankind. 

The atony eonerements which are found, about the lize 
of a pea, in the apieva of the lunga of old people. 

DnlUy, Bacteria Inveatigatlon, p. 172. 

concreece (kon-kres'), v. i . ; pret. and pp. con- 
cresced, ppr.' eoncreacing. [< L. concrescerc, 
grow together, < com-, tc^ethor, + ereacere, 
OTow: see creacmt, and of. accreaee, aeoreaae, 
inereaae, etc. Cf. oonorete.'] To grow together. 

The eonertteed lips of an elongated blaitopore. 

J. A. Ryder. 

ctinoreeceiice (kpn-kres'gns), n. [ss Sp. concre- 
eeneta, < L. eonoreacentia, < ooncreaeere, grow to- 
gether: see conercace.'\ 1. Growth or increaso; 
increment. 

Seeing it la neither a aulmtance perfect, nor . . . In- 
choate, , . . how any'other aubatance ahould thence take 
cenerMeenM it hatli not lieen taught 

RaUdyh, niat. World, I. 1. 10. 
8. A growing together, in general; a coming 
together in process of grow’th or development, 
to tmite or form one part: in anaf. ana eool., 
UMd of parts originally separate. 

The eoneraaeenM of the folda of the mantle to form a 
deflnitely-cloaed ahelt-aac. 

B. R. Lankeeter, Enoyc. Brit, XVI. 671. 
8. In Wol., the growing together or coalosoenco 
of two or several individual cells or otJier or- 
ganisms ; conjugation ; a kind of copulation in 
which two or more organisms become one. Boo 
eot^ugation, 4. 

The set of reproduction oommeuoea aa a rule with the 
complete or partial fualoii of two tndlvlduala. . . . Tide 
eonereeetnoe glvea the atliiiulua to changea In the appro- 
priate parte. Oegenbaur, Comp. Anat (trane.), p. 88. 
4. In hot., the union of eoU-walls, as those of 
mycelial hyphro, by means of a cementing sub- 
stance formed in process of growth, so that 
they are inseparamy grown together. Also 
allei^ 
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XL M. 1. A mass formed bv coneretion or 
coalescence of separate partioles of matter in 
one body. 

They pretend to be able by tlie lire to divide all con. 
oretM, mlnorala and otlicra, Into diatiuct aubatancea. 

Boyle, Worka, I. M4. 

2. In gram, and logic, a concrete nonn; a par- 
ticular, individual term; especially, a ofass- 
uamo or proper name. 

vitality and Senalhttity, Life and Conaciouaneaa, are ab- 
atractloua having real eoneretee. They are compendious 
oxnreaaiona of functional pruceaaea conceived in their to- 
tality, and not at any single stage. 

0. U. hevMse, I’roba. of Life and Mind, I. il. | 2. 

3. A compact mass of sand, gravel, ooarso peb- 
bles, or stone ohippings cemented together by 
hydmulic or other mortar, or by asphalt or re- 
fuse tar. It 11 employed extensively In building under 
water (for example, to form the bottom of a caniu or the 
foundations of any struotnre raised in the sea, as piers, 
breakwaters, etc.), and for pavements. The walls of houses 
are sometimes formed of it, the ingredients being Srst flrra- 
ly rammed Into molds of the requisite shape, and allowed 
to set. The flnor kind of concrete used for purposes to- 
oulriug the greatest solidity Is known as befon (which le^. 

4. Sugar which has been reduced to a solid 
mass by evaporation in a concretor. 

COnCTbte (kpn-kret'), r . ; pret. and pp. 


called cementation, 

OOncresciblb (kpn-kres'i-bl), a. [< F. conorea- 
eibU aa Sp. conoreoible ss Pg. conereacivcl ss It. 
eonereaoibiU, < NL. as if *concre8cibilis, < L. 
conereaoere, gtoyr together: see conereace, con- 
crete.] 1. Capable of conorescing or growing 
together.— 8. Capable of becoming concrete, 
or of solidifying. 

They formed a genuine, fixed, eoneretoiNe oil. 

Bovreroy (trans.). 

concresoive (kgn-kres'iv), a. [< concreece + 
-we.] Growing together ; uniting. [Bare.] 
concrete (kon'krdt or kgn-krSt'), a, and n. [se 
L. konkreet = G. concret =t Dan. Sw. konkret ss 
F. Pr. concret ss Sp. Pg. It. concrete, < L. cote- 
cretua, grown together, hardened, condensed, 
solid (peut. concretum, firm or solid matter), pp. 
of eonoreacere, grow together, harden, condense, 
stiffen: see concreace, and cf. diaeretc.] I. a. 1. 
Formed by coalescence of separate particles 
or constituents ; forming a mass ; united in a 
coagulated, condensed, or solid state. 

The firit concrete itate or conslatent surface of the ebaoa 
muet bo of the tame figure a» the lost liquid otate. 

Bp. Burnet. 

8. In logic, considered as invested with. the ac- 
cidents of matter; particular; iudividual; op- 
posed to abatract. 

There U qjto this dllTerenou between eonereie and ab- 
atraot namss, tiiat those were invented before proposi- 
tions, but ibeso after ; for these could have no being till 
Uiere wore propositions from whoso copula they proceed. 

Hobbee, WoGks, I. ill. « 4 . 

Bunyan it almost the only writer who ever gave to the 
abstract the Interest of the concrete. 

Macaulay, Pilgrim's Progrem. 

A concrete notion is the notion of a body as it exists in 
nature Idvested with all its qiutlUles. 

Fleming, Vocab, of Philos., p. 106. 
8. In muaic, melodioally unbroken ; without 
skips or distinct steps in passing from one pitch 
to another. — 4. Consisting of concrete: as, a 
concrete pavement — Oonorete abstraction, see 
aiSfroeCion.— Oonerste noun, the name of something 
baring a concrete existence ; oppoead to an abetract noun, 
which la the name of an attribute.— OonorotS numbST. 
Bm ohitraet, a., 1. 


ppr. concreting, [ss F. eonorf-ter, coagulate, =s 
Sp. concretar = It. eoncretare, concrete, < L. 
concrctue, pp. of eoncrcecere^aro-w together; see 
concreace and concrete, a.] L intrana. To unite 
or ooaiosoe into a mass or solid body; form 
concretions; coagulate; congeal; clot. 

The particles of tinging substances and salts dissolved 
111 water do not of their own accord concrete and fall to the 
bottom. Newton, In Boyle’s Works, 1. 114. 

The blood of some who died In the plague could not lie 
made to eoueretc. Arbuthnot. 

trana. 1. To form into a mass, as separate 
particles, by cohesion or ooolesconoe. 

There are in our Inferior world divers bodies that are 
concreted out of others. Sir M. llale, Orig. of Mankind. 
2. To combine so as to form a concrete no- 
tion. 

Knw . , . could there bo such a sciouce as optics were 
we necessitated to contemplate colour concreted with fig- 
ure, two attributes which the eye can never view but at- 
sociated 7 Ilarrie, Uunues, ill. 4. 

concretely fkon'kr€t-li or kgn-kret'li), adv. In 
a oonorete lorm or manner;' not abstractly. 

The properties of bodies . . . taken concretely together 
with their subjects. Ctuhcorth, Iiitelleotiial System, p. 67. 

Without studying Homer and Dante and Molitro and 
the rest, one can gut hut n V017 mca^ notluii^of human 



orations. 


J. Fieke, Cosmic Philos., 1. 187. 


concreteness (kon'krSt-nes or kgn-krSt'nes), w. 
The quality or state of being concrete, in any 
sense. 

The individuality of a concept is thus not to be con* 
founded with tlie sensible concreteneee of an Intuition 
cither distinct or indistinct. 

J. Ward, Encyc. Brit., XX. 77. 

concrete-press (kon'krSt-pros), ». A machine 
for pressing concrete into the form of blocks 
for use in building or paving, 
ooncretianisnx (kgn-kro'shw-izm), n. [< *oon- 
cretian, erroneous form of concretionAn lit. sense 
of * a growing together, ’ -I- -iam.] The doctrine 
that the soul is generated at the same time as 
the body and develops along with it. [Bare.] 
concretion (kpn-krfi'shon), n. [=F. concretion 
ss Pr. concretno ss Sp. concreoion = Pg. concre^&o 
ss It. concreeione, < L. conoretio(n-), < concreacere, 
pp. concretua, grow together; see concreace,] 
1. The act of growing together or becoming 
united in one mass; ooucresoenoe ; coalescence. 
—3. A mass of solid matter formed by a grow- 
ing together, or by congelation, oondensation, 
coagulation, conglomeration, or indoratiou; a 
clot; a lump; a nodnle: as, conoretiona of 
slime,” Bacon. 

These ipeedy fiames sliall have devoured whatever was 
oombustlbie, and converted into a smoak and vapour all 
grosser eoncrerion*. 

QUmediU, Fre-esiatSnoe qf SooU, p. 178. 



Speoilloally— 8. 'in gmA,, an aggregation of 
ndneral matter, uaaaUy oaloareons or silMiMn, 
in oonoentrio layers, so arran^ as to give rise 
to a form approaching the sj^erieal, but bfton 
much flattened. This often takes place atent some or- 
ganic uuolons, the decompokition of which seems in tneb 
cases to lie the cause of the structure. Couoretioni are 
common In sandstones, shales, and clays. 

4. In logic : (o) The state of being oonorete ; 
concreteness, (b) The act of determination, or 
of rendering a concept more concrete or deter- 
minate by Mding to the marks it contains. 

The mind surmounts all power of concretion, and can 
place in the simplest manner every attribute by itself. 

Barrie, Hermes, ill. 1. 
Qonty conorstlons, nodules of sodlnro urate formed In 
the tissues of gouty persons.— Morbid OOnorotlOnB, in 
the animal economy, hard substances which occasionally 
make their appearance in dtiferent pacts of the body, aa 
pineal concretions, salivary concretions, hepatic concre- 
tions, etc. 

concretional (kgn-krS'shgn-gl), a. [< concretion 
+ -of.] Pertaining to concretion; formed by 
concretion; concretionary, 
concretionax^ (kgn-kre'shgn-a-ri), a. [m F. 
concretionnaire / as concretion + -ary,] 1. Char- 
acterized by concretion ; formed by concretion ; 
concretional. 

In some Thallusite the alimentary canal is coated by a 
very peculiar tissue, consisting of innumerable spherical 
sacs containing a yellow eonereiionaru matter. 

' Husdey, Anat. Invert, p. 61.2, 

The tubular layer rises np through the pigmentary layer 
of the crab's shell in little papillary elevations, wbieli 
seem to be concretionary nodules. 

W, B. Carpenter, Micros., I 618. 
Specifically — 2. Jn geol., consisting of mineral 
matter which has been collected (either from 
the surrounding 
rock or from with- 
out) around some 
center, so as to form 
a more or less regu- ^ 
larly shaped mass. 

Carbonate of lime depos- 
ited from hot springs of- 
ten displays the concre- 
tionary structure In a 
lilgh degree. In a single 
concretion all the parts 
are subordinate to one 

center ; in a concretionary rock the whole msM 1 
up of more or less dUtinctl;^ formeil cuiieretions. 
conoretlsm (kon'kr§-tizm or kgn-kre'tizm), n. 
[< concrete + -tern.] Tho habit or practice of 
re^rding as concrete or real what Is abstract 

It is a surprising instance of this tendency to eoneretvm, 
that, among people so civilized as the Buddhists, the most 
obviously moral beast-faldos have become literal incidents 
of sacred history. B. li, Tyler, Prim. Culture, I. 874. 
concretive (kgn-kre'tiv), a, [= F. concr4tif «= 
Pr. eoncretiu; as concrete + -tve.] Causing 
to concrete ; having power to produce concre- 
tion ; tending to f onn a solid mass from sepa- 
rate particles: as, “concretive juices,” Sir T. 
Browne. Vulg. Err. 

concretively (kgn-kre'tiv-li), adv. 1. In a 
concretive manner, — 2f. Concretely; not ab- 
stractly. 

It Is urged that although baptism take away the guilt as 
coneretivdy redounding to the person, yet the simple ab- 
stracted guilt as to the nature remains. 

Jtr. Taylor, Polem. Discourses, p. 907. 

concretor (kgn-krS'tor), n. [< NL. * concretor, 
< L. concretue, pp. of concreacere, harden, con- 
dense. See concrete.^ In augar-nmnuf., a ma- 
chine in which syrup is reduced to a solid mass 
by evaporation. 

oottcretoret (kgn-kr§'{ur), n. [< L. as if *con- 
cretaraf < concreacere, pp. concretua, grow to- 

f ether ; see concreace, concrete.] A mass formed 
y coagulation. Johnaon. 

COncre'V^ (kon-krd'), V. i. [For ^concrue (of. 
accrue, formerly also aeorew), ult. < L. concrea- 
cere, ^ow together ; see concreace.] To grow 
together. 

And his faire lockes, that wont with ointment sweet 
To be embeulm'd, and sweat out dainty daw, 

He let to grow and griesly to eonerew. 

Spenear, P. Q.. IV, rii. 4a 

concrlminatlon (kon-krim-i-n&'shgn), B. [< 
con-, together, + crimination. Cf. L. concrimt- 
natua, pp. of concriminari, complain, < 00 m- (in- 
tensive) + criminari, complain of, accuse : see 
criminate.] A joint accusation. Maunder. 
conenbariat (kon-kv-bfi'ri-^), n. n^., < L. 
oonoumbere, lie together: see doncmine.] A 
fold, pen, or place where cattle lie. CoweU. 
oononolnJM^ (kgn-kfi'bi-nf-si), ». l<eoneuibine 
. + -aog.] The practice of ednoubinage. 

Their oountrr vm very intemousfor wnmMnaau, Mill* 
tery, and inoei^ Strypa, Bdw. UKk 


im 


MiB0BUUg» (1»n4ca'1>i«nU)> **■ [< ootMw* 
binag», < eoncMUte, oonoublne, + •age.} 1. 
The aet or praotloe of eobabitmg without a le> 
gal mania^. in la«r it is a valid ground of objection 
against the granting of dower to a woman who has been a 
ooiicublne, bnt is suing for dower as wife. 

The bad tendency of Mr. Pope's " Elolsa to Abelard" Is 
remarked by Sir John Hawkius ... as depreolathig mat- 
rimony and Justifying eonouMtuige. Bp. Home, Essays. 

2. The state of being a oonoubine. — 3. In 
Bom. law [oonoubinatua], a permanent cohabi- 
tation, recognized by the law, between persons 
to whose marriage there were no legal obsta- 
cles. It was distinguished from marriage proper (maiW- 
monfum) by the absonoo of “marital aftecthm — that is, 
the intention of founding a family. As no forma were 
prescribed in the later times either for legal marriage or 
oonmlldnage, the question whether the parties intended 
to enter into the former or into the latter relation was 
often one of fact to be determined from the surrounding 
circumstances, and especially with reference to a greater 
or loss difference of rank betweeu them. 

4. A natural marriage, as contradistinguished 
from a civil marria^. Bouvier. 

concubinal (kpn-ka^bi-nftl), a. [< LL. oonouU- 
naUs, < L. eonoubina, concubine ; see eonetUnne.'] 
Pertaining to or of the nature of concubinage. 

concilbiluiffian (kgn-ku-bi-na'ri-an), a. [< mi. 
coneubinariua (see concuhmaiy) 4- -an.] Con- 
nected with concubinage; living in concubi- 
nage. 

The married and eoneubituirian, as well as looser clergy. 

Milman, Latin Christianity, xlv. 1. 

COnCUblna^ (kpn-kd'bi-n^ri), a, and n. [= F. 
ooncubinaire, n.|'s= Sp. Pgi It. concubinario, n., 

< ML. eoneubinariua, < L. eonoubina, concubine : 
see concubine.} I. a. Relating to concubinage ; 
living in concubinage. Bp. Ball. 

These coneubinary priests. Foxe, Martyrs, p. 1074. 

II. n. One who indulges in concubinage. 
[Rare.] 

The Holy Ghost will not descend upon the slmonlacal, un- 
chaste eotmMnariet, schismatics, and scandalous priests. 

Jtr. Taylor, Works (ed. 18.S5), I. 647. 

concubinatet (kpn-kh'bi-n&t), n. [< L. concti- 
binatus, n., < eonoubina, concubine: see concu- 
Mnc.]. Concubinage. 

Such marriages were esteemed lllegltimato and no bet- 
ter than a mere eoneubinale. 

Jtr. Taylor, Rule of Conscience, lit. C. 

concubine (kong'k^-bln), n. [< ME. concubine, 

< OF. conoubin, m., concubine, t., F. ooncubin, 
m., concubine, t, = Sp. Pg. eonoubina, t., = It. 
co»cu6i»o, m., concubinaj f., < 'L.con(nthinua,m., 
concubina, f., a concubine, < concumbere (con- 
cub-), lie together, lie with, < com-, together, + 
-oumbere (only in comp.), nasalized form of cu- 
bare, lie down, recline, bend: sec cubit.} 1. A 
paramour, male or female. 

The lady Anne did falsely and traitorously procure di- 
vers of the king's dally and familiar servants to be her 
adulterers and concubine*. Indictment of Anne Boleyn. 
2. A wife of inferior condition ; one whose re- 
lation is In some respects that of a lawful wife, 
but who has not been united to the husband by 
the usual ceremonies : as, Hagar and Keturah, 
the concubines of Abraham. Such concubines were 
allowed by the Greek and Roman laws, and for many cen- 
turies they were more or less tolerated by the cburcli, fur 
both priests and laymen. The concubine of a priest was 
sometimes called a priestess. See ameubinage, 3. 

And he [Solomon] had seven hundred wives, princesses, 
and three hundred eoneubinei. 1 KL xL S. 

8. A woman who cohabits with a man without 
being married to him ; a kept mistress. 

I know I am too mean to be your queen, 

And yet too good to be yonr concubine. 

Sbak., 8 Hen. VI., Hi. 2. 

Indeed, a husband would be Justly derided who should 
bear from a wife of exalted rank and spotless virtue half 
the insolence whioh the King of England bore from eon- 
eubinet who owed everything to his bounty. 

Macaulay, Hist. Eng., 11. 

concnla (kong'kO-ltt), n. ; pi. oonculcs (-1§). An 
ancient Roman measure of capacity, probably 
about two thirds of a teaspoomul. 

concttlcatet (kpu-kul'kat), v. t. [< L. eonculca- 
tus, pp. of conculeare, tread under foot, < com-, 
together, + ealoare, trfead, < calx (calc-), heel: 
see oateS. Cf . inculcate.} To tread upon ; tram- 
ple down. 

ConeulotUitM and trampling under foot whatsoever is 
named of God. Bp. Mountetgu, Appeal to Caisar, p. 153. 

concnlcatloxit (kou-kul-kft'sh^n), n. [=> Bp. 
eonouloaoion (obs.) ss It. eonevleaeione, < L. con- 
ouleatto(n-), < conculeare, tread under foot: see 
eoneuloate.} A trampling under foot; hence, 
the state of being oppressed. 

Ths ee t wa faM ton of the outer court of the temple bythe 
CtattilM. lSr. H. Mare, MyMery of Iniquity, if. zlL I L 


The state el the Jews wa 

ootundeation, in that eonstenunjuu, w mhh. uwiruuHBa 
In the captivity of Babylon, as that God presents it to 
prophet in that vision, iu toe field of dry bones. 

Donne, Sermons, xvll. 

COUCUmbencyt (kpn-kum'ben-si), n. [< L. cott- 
cumben(t-)s, ppr.'of concumbere, lio together: 
see concubine.} The aot of lying together. 

When Jacob married Rachel and lay with Leah, that 
eoneumbetiey made no marriage between them, 

Jer. Taylor, Duotor Bubitantlum, 11. 600. 

concupiscence (kgn-kd'pi-sens), n. [< ME. 
concupiscence, < F. cftnoupiscenee = Sp. Fg. con- 
cunisceneia = It. eoncupiscema, concupiscenoia, 
< Ll. 1 . conoupiscentia, an eager desire, < L. con- 
eupiscen(t-)8, ppr., desiring eagerly: see concu- 
piscent.] 1. Improper or ulioit dosiro ; sensual 
appetite ; emooially, lustful desire or feeling ; 
sensuality; lust. 

We know oven secret ooneupieeenu to be sin. Ifooker. 

Sin, taking occasion by the commandment, wrought in 
mo all manner of eoneuj>i*oeru>e. Bom. vii. 8. 

Wbieh lust or evil eoneupiteenee he at last defines to be 
an insatiable Intemperance of the appetite, never filled 
with a desire, never ceasing in the prosecution of evil. 

Uammond, Works, IV. 680. 
2. Strong desire in general ; appetite. 

cononpiacent (Iron-ku'pi-sent), o. [=s F. con- 
eupisoent = Sp. Pg. It. coneupiseente, < L. concu- 
piseen(t-)8, ppr, of conoupiseore, desire eagerly, 
inceptive of (LL.) coneupere, desire eagerly, < 
com-, together, + oupere, desire: see Cupid.} 
Characterized by illicit desire or appetite; sen- 
sual; libidinous; lustful. 

The coneupieeent clown is overdone. 

Lamb, To Coleridge. 

concuplscentialt (kou-ku-pi-sen'shal), a. [< 
LL. concupiscentialis, < eoncuuUeentia, <!oncupis- 
oence : see concupiscence.} Relating to concu- 
piscence. Johnson. 

concupiscentioust (kon-ku-pi-sen'shus), a. [< 
concupiscence (LL. concupiscentia) -f- -oii«.] Con- 
cupiscent. 

In the meait time thoconcupiscenttous malefactors make 
'em ready, and take London napping. 

Dekker and WebeUr, Westward lIo, v. 3. 

concnpiscible (kon-ku'pi-si-bl), o. [as F. con- 
cupisoible = Sp. conoupiseible zsFe. concupiscivel 
s= It. concupiscibile, concupiscevoJe, having sen- 
sual desire, < LL. conouptscibilis, worthy to be 
longed for, < L. conoupiseere. long for: see con- 
cupiscent.} 1. Characterizea by concupiscence; 
concupiscent. 


fear of evil and desire of benefit, were the sulHci 
dearmunts of contracts, of societies, and republics. 

Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. 1886), I., Pref. 

concnplsdbleness (kpn-ku'pi-si-bl-nes), n. 
The state or quality of being conoupiscible ; 
concupiscence. [Rare.] 

COnenpyt (kon'ku-pi), n. A contraction of con- 
cupiscence. 

He'll tickle it for hU coneupy. Sbak., T. and C., v. 2. 

COn(Hir (kqn-ktr'), v. i.j pret. and pp. concurred, 
ppr. concurring. [=s F. concourir = Pr. concur- 
rcr =s Sp. concurrir = Pg. coneorror a It, eon- 
eorrere, concur, compete (of. D. konkurreren = 
G. eonourriren = Dan. konkurrerc, compote), < 
L. conourrere, rim together, join, meet, < ctm-, 
together, + eurrere, run: see current, and cf. 
incur, occur, recur. Cf. concourse.} If. To run 
together ; meet in a point in space. 

Is it not now utterly incredible that our two vemels, 
placed there antipodes to each other, should ever happen 
to concur; Bentley, Sermons, vlL 

Anon they fierce encoiintring both eoneur’d. 

With ^ealy look* and faces like their fates. 

J. Uughee, Arthur, slg. E, 8 b. 

2. To come together or be accordant^ as in char- 
acter, action, or tminion ; agree; coincide: fol- 
lowed by with before the person or thing and in 
before the object of conourrenoe. 

O, ho ! do you come near me now? no worse man than 
SirToby to look tome? This concurs directly ic>f A the let- 
ter : she sends him on purpose, that I may appear stubborn 
to him. Shai., T. N., ill. 4. 

There was never anythiiuc oo like another as in all points 
to oonew. Sir f. Brovme, Bellglo Medici, ii. 2. 

I heartily ooneur in the wish. 

CMdamiOt, Oood-natored Man, 1. 

3. To unite ; combine ; be associated : as, many 
causes eoneurred in bringing about his fall. 

In ifhom all these qualltiee do eoneur. 

WhUgift, DefSnoe. p. 168. 


Tertimony te the argnmwit : sad « jtrobsbniUM of 
reason eoneur with It, this argummt hath all the etrength 
It can have. Taiotmm. 

When outward oauses eoneur, the Idle are soonest seised 
by tbU infecUou. Jeremy CMier, The Spleen. 

4. Ecoles., to fall on two consecutive days, as 
two feasts. See concurrence, 4. — 5t. To assent : 
with to. 

As my will 

Conourr d not fo my being, it were but right 
And equal to reduce me to my dust. 

Milton, r. L.. X. 747. 
conourbltt, n. A variant of cucurbit. Chaucer. 
concurrence (kon-kur'ens), «. [= F. etMicur- 
rence 5= Bp. concurrettcia = Pg. concurrencia = 
It. cotteorrensa, concurrence, competition (cf. 
D. konkurrentie = G. coneurrene = Dan. kon 
kurrence, competition), < ML. conourrenlia, < L. 
concurren(t-)s, ppr. of conourrere, eoneur: sei 
concur, concurrent.} 1, The act of running o 
coming together; meeting; conjunction; com 
hination of causes, oiroumstanoes, events, etc. ; 
coincidence; union. 

And now it Is easy to be observed, what a wonderful 
Coneurrenee of Fortunes, In behalf of the Duke of Lancaa- 
ter, and against King Rieliard, Imppened together. 

Rarer, Chronicles, p. 162. 

When God raises up a Nation to be a Scourge to other 
Nations, he inspires them with a new spirit and courage, 

. . . and by a coneurrenee of some happy circumstance* 
gives tliein strange success lieyond all tliolr hopes and ex-' 
l>eetAtiuns. StiUingjteet, Seniimis, II. Iv. 

We have no other measure but of our own ideas, with 
the cotteurrenee of other probable reasons, to persuade us. 

Loeke. 

2. Joint approval or action; accordance in 
opinion or operation ; acquiescence ; contribu- 
tory aid or influence. 

Taniuin the Proud whs expelled by tlie unlveraul eoneur- 
retiee of nobles snd people. 

Swyft, Contests of Nobles and Commons. 

We are to trust firmly In the Deity, bnt so os not to 
forget that lie commonly works by second causes, and ad- 
mit* of our endeavours witli his coneurrenee. 

Dryden, Ded. of the Duke of Guise. 

In tlie election of her [Poland's] kings, the concurrent- 
or acquiescence of every Individual of the nobles aili 
gentry present, In an assembly numbering usually fron 
one Imndred and fifty to two hundred thousand, ws* re 
quired to make a choice. Calhoun, Works, I. 71. 

3. A meeting or oqulvaleuoy, us of claims o; 
power: a term implying a point of equality ho 
tween different persons or bodies: as, a concur- 
rence of jurisdictiou iu two different courts.— 

4. Bceles., immediate sucoossion of two feasts 
or holy days, so that the second vespers of the 
first and the first vespers of the second ooiuoide 
in time, and cannot both bo observed. Tlie diffl- 
culty is avoided either by translating, that is, transferring 
the loss Important feast to the first unoccupied day, or by 
saying the vespers of tlie greater feast with or witliout a 
cbmnieiiioi'atlon of the lesser. Bee occurrente.— Oonow- 
rSnee of actions, in Bom. law, tlie vesting of several 
causes of action in one person. It is either objective, when 
one plaintiff baa several aettons against the same defen- 
daiit, or eul^ective, when an action may lie brought by sav- 
eml plaintiffs against one defendant, or by one plaintiff 
against several defendants, or by several tilaintiffs against 
several defendants. = Byu. 3. Concent, Acquieeeence, etc. 
Hee assent. 

concurrency (kpn -kur 'en-si), w. A loss com- 
ihon variant of concurrence. 
concurrent (kpn-kur'ent), a. and n. [= F. con- 
current, n., =s Bp. conmrrente = Pg. It. concor- 
rente, < L. eoncurren(t-)8, ppr. ot concurrere, run 
together, concur: see concur.} I, a, 1. Meeting 
in a point; passing througli a common point. 
—2. Conoi^ng, or acting in conjunction; 
agreeing in the same aot ; contributing to the 
same event or effect ; operating with ; coinci- 
dent. 


Sir J. Davie*, State of Ireland. 

The epneurrent testimony of all antiquity, and of modem 
times, sufficiently confutes him. GolcUmith, Oitloisms. 

The sense of the unknown conceruiug the origin of things 
is necessarily a concurrent cause of the fear which they in- 
spire. Keary, Prim. Belief, p. 28. 

8. Conjoined; joint ; concomitant; coordinate; 
combined. 

By the concurrent consent of Ixitli houses of parliament, 
the Ubelloiu petitions against him . . . were canoelled. 

Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. 1886), II. 76. 


not exist t^eUier? 


nretU powe 
D. WeSeter, 


Supreme Court, Feb., 1824, 


tion ; Jurisdiotion possessed equally by two court*, and, 
M exeKlaed by one, not usually assumed by tbe other.— 
Oonoununt resolution, in the parilanieutary law of 
Ckingres*, a resolution adopted by both House and Senate, 
whioh, unlike a Joint resolution, does not require the 
signature of the President.— Oonourreot gmss 
•Bain, in math., a homogeneont ttresa, such that the 
normal oomponeutof the mutual force between the parta 
at thebodyoothetwoaidesofany pUnewhateverthromA 
it is proportlonsl to the augmentsuon of dlstsnoe between 



ttie nme p1mi« and anothar paraOal to It and InlUallf at 
unit of dinanoe, doe to the atraln exporianoed Iqr the lame 
bo^. Sir Wm. ThomUM (1860). 

n. n. 1. One who concurs ; one agreeing with 
or like another in opinion, action, occupation, 
etc. 

So noble nnd «o dlslnteraeted doth dtviuo love make 
onn, that there U nothing iMSldee the object of that love 
that wu love more than our eoneurrentt In it, perchance 
out of H gratitude to tholr awUtlng ui to pay a debt (of 
love and praiae) fur which, alas I we And our single aelvei 
but too Iniiolvent Sof/le, Works, I. 277. 

All the early printers, like tlie rivals of Finiguerra at 
home, and his unknown eoruurrenU in Hermany, were 
proceeding with the same art [engraving]. 

I, D'litraai, Amen, of Lit., I. 289. 
2. In Eng, law, speoiflcally, ono who aocom- 
panioB a sherifFs officer as witness or assis- 
tant. — 3. That which concurs ; a joint or con- 
tributory thing. 

To all affairs of tm|>ortance there are three necessary 
eeneurrents, . . . time, industry, and faculties. 

Decay ef Chrittian Piety. 

4t. One haring an equal claim or joint right. 

Tibnl, the new competitor of Omrl, , . . died leaving 
no other mocessor ttian his eonetirretU. 

Jialeigh, Hist. World, II. xtx. ( 6. 
6t. A rival claimant or opponent ; a competitor. 

Bt. Minhaol's Mount looketh so aloft, as It brooketh no 
; aonourretU. Jt Carvw, Survey of Cornwall. 

0. The day, or in the ease of leap-year the two 
days, required to be added to fifty-two weeks to 
make the civil year correspond with the solar: 
ao called because they concur with the solar 
oyole, whose course they follow, 
eononrrently (kqn-kur'ent-li), adv. In a con- 
current manner j so as" to be concurrent; in 
union, combuiation, or unity ; unitedly. 

The Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, . . . concurrently 
making one entire Divinity. 

Cudworth, Intellectual System, p. 619. 

He attribntod the ill-feeling, which no doubt existed, 
MncurretUly witli a certain amount of lax discipline in the 
■spoy srmy, to several causes. 

W. H. Jtueeell, Diary in Indio, II. 122. 

OOaenrrentaeSff (kqn-kur'ent-nes), n. The 
state of being concurrent ; eonourrence. Scott. 
OOncHTBiont Oton-kAr'sbon), n. [< L. concur- 
aio{n-), a running togotner, concurrence, con- 
eourse, < conmrrere, run together : see concur, 
eoHCOurno,] Concurrence. 

Their latonis'l oinnlfnrloui eoneureione and combinations 
and coalitions. Bentley, Sermons, vl. 

oonenno (kou-kAr'sd). n. [ss Sp. Pg. concurso, 
< L. coneurswi, a running together, LL. an equal 
claim : see concourye.l In civil law, the litiga- 
tion, or opportunity of litigation, between vari- 
ous creditors, each claiming, it maybe adversely 
to one another, to share in a fund or an estate, the 
object being to assemble in one accounting all 
the claimants on the fund. It is usual in oases 
of insolvency and injunction against a debtor’s 
farther transactions. 

OOnetUM (kon-kus'), v. t. [= It. concucaarc, < 
L. concuaaua, pp. of concutere, shake together, 
shake violently, agitate, terrify, esp. terrify by 
threats in order to extort money, < com-, to- 
gether, + quatcrc, shake; see quaah^, caas^, 
ooshi, and cf. diacuaa, pereuaa.'] 1 . To shako or 
agitate. [Bare.] 

Coneuntd with uncertainty. 

Daniel, To Sir Thus. Fgurtun. 
2. To force by threats to do something, espe- 
cially to surrender or dispose of sometliing of 
value; intimidate into a course of action; co- 
erce : as, he was concuaaed into signing the docu- 
ment. [Bare.] 

eonoUBMllt (kon-kus'ant), a. [< coneuaa + -ant; 
ms It. eoneuaaante,'] Of or resembling concus- 
sion or its effects; produced by concussion. 
[Rare.] 

A loud eoncuieant Jar. C. De Kay, Vision of Nimrod, Iv. 
eoncnsaatlont (kon-ku-s&'shon), n. [Irreg. for 
commaaion.'] A violent shook or agitation. 

Vehement eoneueeaHotte. Bp. Hall, Remains, p. B8. 
OOBfilUWion (kqn-knsh'qn), n. [s F. concuaaion 
s Sp. conouaion a= Pg. concuaaao = It. eoncua- 
aione, < L. ooncuaaioln-), a violent shock, extor- 
tion of money by threats, < concutere, pp. con- 
cuaaua, shako, shock: see concuaa.^ 1. The act 
of shaking or agitating, particularly by the 
stroke or impact of another body. 

It Is believed tliat groat ringing of bells in populous cit- 
ies hath dissipated pestilent air, which may he from the 
eeneueaion of the air. Bacon, Nat. Hist 

2. The state of being shaken; the shook occa- 
sioned by two bodies coming suddenly and vio- 
lent^ into collision ; shook; agitation. 
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8. In aurg,, injury sustained by the brain or 
other vlseera, as from a fall, a blow, etc. 

This element of eoncuMfoafl. e., the reaulU of shake in- 
dependent of lesion) enters Into almost every cose of In- 
jury to the head. Qtuiin, Med. Diet., p.. 141. 

4. In civil law, the act of extorting money or 
something of value by violence or tBfeats ot 
violence ; extortion. 

Tlien coneueeion, rapine, pillerles, 

Their catalogue of accusation fill. 

Daniel, Civil Wars, Ir. 76. 
OnrvatTire of oonoussion. Bee curwUure. sByn. 1 and 
3. . CoUieion, etc. Bee thock. 

eoncUBBiOIUUryt (kpn-kush'qn-^ri), n. [= F. 
concuaaionnaire = ‘^p. conciiaionario = Pg. It. 
concuaaionario ; as concuaaion + -aryl.] One 
guilty of the offense of oonoussion ; an extor- 
tioner. 

Publicke eoneuMiottary or extortioner. 

Time'* SItorekouee, p. 931. 

COnCOBBion-fllBe (kqn-knsh'pn-fuz), n. A fuse 
which is ignited and explodes a shell by the 
oonoussion ot the shell in striking. 

COncOBBive (kon-kus' iv), a. [= It. concuaaivo, 
< L. as if *concuaaivu8, < concuaaua, pp. of con- 
eutere, shake : see concuaa.l Having the power 
or quality of shaking by sudden or violent stroke 
or impulse ; agitating ; shooking. Johnson. 

conoutient (kpn-ku'Al-ent), a. [< L. concuti- 
en(t-)a, ppr. oi concutere, strike together: see 
coneuaa.i Coming suddenly into collision; 
meeting with violence ; coUiaing. 

Meet In combat like two eoneutient cannon.bolls. 

Thackeray, Virginians, xl. 

co&cyclic (kon-sik'lik), a. [< con- + cyoWc,] 
In geom., l)dng on the circumferenco of one cir- 
cle ; also, ^ving circular sections when out by 
the same systems of parallel planes : applied to 
two quadric surfaces which have this relation. 

COndt, V. t. See eonS. 

condacencet (kon'd^-sens), n. [Written er- 
roneously condeaeence, and appar. regarded as 
a oontr. of condescendence; < OF. condecence, 
condeaeence, oondeaaenee, < ML. condecentia, de- 
cency, proprie^, excellence, nobility, < conde- 
cen(t-)8 (> It. Sp. Pg. condecente = OF, conde- 
cent), decent, excellent, ppr. of the impers. verb, 
L. eondecet, it becomes, It is becoming, meet, 
seemly, < com- 4* deoet, it becomes : see decent.] 
Nobility: excellence. JIn the extract taken 
apparently as a contraction of condeacendence.} 

See the condeecenee. of this great king. 

T. Puller, Moderation of Church of Rng., p. 440. 

con delioatezza (It. pron. kon da-le-ka-tet'sfi). 
[It., with softness: con, < L. cum, with ; delica- 
teeza, softness: see com- and dclicateaae.l In 
music, with delicacy. 

con delirio (It. pron. kon dn-lfi'rfi-o). [It., with 
frenzy : con, < L. cum, with ; delirio, < L. deliri- 
um, frenzy : see com- and delirium.] In music, 


In the infinitive, or ft nottOi or 
ceded by to: as, to condemn a person to pey a 
fine, or to Imprisonment. 

The Son of man tboll be hetraj 
and unto the ooribet, and they el 

Hetbatbellevetbonhimisnoteofxfeinned. JohnlUia 

At such Houre schal he dispoyle the World, and lede hla 
chosene to Blisoe ; and the othere ocballe he eondempne to 
perpetnelle Peynee. KandemtU, Travelo, p. 114. 

The laet Week Judge Rives condemn'd four In your 
Conntry at Maidstone Assises. UotecU, Letters, i£ 68. 
He seemed like some dead king, condemned in hell 
For his one sin among such men to dwell. 

William MorrU, Earthly Paradise, II. 360 
[Formerly the expression to condemn in a line was used. 

And the king of Egypt . . . condemned the land <n on 
hundred talents of silver. 2 Chrou. xxxvi. 8.] 

6. To demonstrate the guilt of, by comparison 
and contrast. 


6. To judge or pronounce to be unfit for nso 
or servioo : as, the ship was condemned as un- 
seaworthy; the provisions were condemned by 
the commissary.— 7. To judge or pronounco 
to be forfeited; specifically, to declare (a ves- 
sel) a lawful prize ; as, the ship and her cargo 
were condemned. — 8. To pronounce, by juoi- 
cial authority, subject to use for a public pur- 
pose. See condemnation, 1 (e).=Byn. 1. To cen- 
sure, blame, reprove, reproach, reprobate. 

OOndenmable (kon-dem'na-bl), a. [s= P. con- 
8p. "condenable sz ' 


with frenzy; deliriously. 

COndBinil (kon-dom'), v. t. [=i F. condamner = 
Pr. condamjlnar == 8p. emdenar ss Pg. condem- 
nor ss It. condannare, condennare = D. kon- 
demneren = Dan. kondemnere, < L. condemnare, 
sentence, condemn, blame, < com- (intensive) 
+ damnare, harm, condemn, damn : see damn.] 
1. To pronounce judgment against ; express or 
feel strong disapprobation of ; bold to do posi- 
tively wrong, reprehensible, intolerable, etc. : 
used either of persons or things, with as, for, 
or on account o/ before an expressed ground of 
condemnation : as, to condemn a person /or bad 
conduct, or aa (sometimes colloquially for) a 
blackguard ; to condemn an action /or or on ac- 
count o/its injurious tendency. 

Condemn the fault, and not the actor of it? 

Shak., M. for M., ii. 2. 


damnable = 8p. "oondenabte s= tg. condem^avel 
= It. condannabile, < LL. condemnabilia, < L. 
condemnare, condemn: nee condemn.] Worthy 
of being condemned ; blamable ; culpable. 

Condemnable superstition. Sir T. Browne, 

And there is no reason wliy it should he allowable to eat 
broth for instance In a consumption, and be condemnable 
to feed upon It to maintain health. 

Boyle, Works, | 6, Ref. 8. 
condenmatioil (kou-dem-n&'shqu), n. [a: F, 
condamnation = Pr. condcmnacum, eondempna- 
tion ss 8p. condenacion = Pg, condemna^ =s 
It. condannagione, condannazione, condennaei- 
one, < LL. condemnatio{n-), < L. condemnare, jop, 
oondomnafUA, condemn : see condemn.] 1. The 
act of condemning, (a) Xlie act of Judging or pro- 
nouncing to he objectionable, culpable, or erlmlnol. (6) 
The Judicial act of declaring to he guilty and of dooming 
to punishment. 

There is therefore now no condemnation to them. 

Rom. viiL I. 

A legal and Judicial condemnation. 

Paley, Moral Philos., Hi. 8, 
(e) The act of Judicially or ofllcially declaring aometliing 
to be unfit for use or service : ns, the condemnation of a 
ship that is unseaworthy, or a building thatls unsafe, (d) 
The act of a court of competent Jurisdiction In adjudging 
a prise or captured vessel to have been lawfully captured. 
Bapalje and Lawrence, (e) The act of determining and 
declaring, after due process of law, that some specific 
property is rec|uired for public use, and must be surren- 
dered by the owner on payment ot damages to be deter- 
mined by commissioners or a Jury : as, the condemnation ot 
private lands tor a highway, a railroad, a public park, etc. 
2. 8tP0iig censure ; disapprobation ; reproof. 

0 perilous mouths. 

That bear in tliem one and the self-same tongue, 
Eltlier of condemnation or approof ! 

.SAoR, M. for M., ii. 4. 

How can they admit of teaching who have the condem- 
nation of God already upon them for refusing divine in- 
struction? Milton, Apology for Smectymnuus. 

St- Adverse judgment ; the amount of a judg- 
ment against one. Blackatone. — 4. The state 
of being condemned. 


1 cannot approve tbehr manner of doing it. 

Dryden, Ess. on Dram. Poesy. 
The Commons would not expressly approve the war ; 
but neither did they as yet expressly condemn it. 

Macaulay, Sir William Temple. 
2. To serve for the condemnation of; afford 
occasion for condemning: as, bis very looks 
condemn him. 

If I Justify myself, mine own mouth shall condemn me. 

Job ix. 20. 

3t. To convict: with of. 

With such Incomparable honour.and constant resolution, 
to farre beyond beleefc, they bane attempted and Indured 
in their dlocoaertes and plantations, as may well condemne 
vs too much ImbeclUltie, sloth, and negligence. 

Odpt. John Smith, True Travels, II. 808. 
4. To pronounce to be guilty, as opposed to oe- 
^tor abaohoa; more epedfioally, to sentence 
te punishment ; utter sentence against judieial- 
iy; doom: the j^mflty, when el^ireBsed, beidg 


6. The cause or reason of a sentence of guilt 
or punishment. 

This is the condemnation, that light it come into th* 
world, and men loved darkness rather than light, heoause 
tlielr deeds were evlL John HI. 19. 

condemnatory (kqn-dem'n^tf-ri), a. [asF. 
condamnatoire ss Pr. condempnatori ss 8p. coa- 
denatorio = Pj^. eondemnatorio ss It. condawna- 
torio, < L. as if *eondemnatoriua, < oondemnara, 
condemn: see condemn.] Condemning; con- 
veying condemnation or censure : as, a condem- 
natory sentence or decree. 


condemned p^on-demd'), p. a. (Pp. ot con- 
demn, V.] 1. Under condemnation or sen- 

tence; doomed: applied to persons: as, a con- 
demned murderer. / 

The Tyrant Nero, though not yet 

-''our 


, „ , dDjcthatnai 

sett hla hand so unwUlin^ to the exaontion of s • 
dsmnwi Fwoon, as to wish B - - - 


Miltim, BlkaaoUsstsa bu 



8. to be tmflt, unwholesome, d»n> 

fferoOB, foifeited, etc. : epplied to things: as, a 
ooNdramedboUdiing; eoftawNNedproTiBions.-- 8. 
DtuBUMd: a tern of mitigated pxofanlty. [Col- 

Sal7L_.- - “ 

time of execution. 

Bicherd Seva«e . . . had lain with fifty pounds of iron 
on lee* iu (he condemned ward of Newgate. 

Maeaviay, Samuel Johnson, 
condemnedly (^n-dem'ned-li), adv. In a 
manner deserving condemnation; blamabl 7 . 
[Bare.] 


h is confined until the 


t, Besolves, i. 49. 
condesmer (kj^n-dem'ner), n. One who con- 
demns. 

A foolish thing it is Indeed to be one's own accuser and 
eondsmner, yet such a fool is every swearer. 

Bp, Beveridge, Works, II. xevil. 

condensability (k^n-den-s^biri-ti), n. r< eon- 
densable (see -bUiiy)) =: F. eonaensabilite, etc.] 
The qualilgr of being condensable, 
condensable (kqn-den'sa-bl), o. [=z P. Sp. con- 
densable ss Pg. eondenaavel = It. condenaabile, < 
L. as if *eonden8abilis, < eondensare, condense : 
see condense, v., and -able.l Capable of being 
condensed; capable of being compressed into 
a smaller compass, or into a more close, com- 
pact state: as, vapor is condensable. 
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He mMt nseds, as the sun, raise many envtous exhale, 
tions, which, condensed by a popular odtuim were cuMble 
to cloud the bri^test merit aOtm BaeUite, 

A heated ocean would send up abundant vapours, pro- 
ducing a perpetual mist or fog to be constantly condensed, 
by the cold of space withoutlnto continual rains. 

Dawson, Nature and the Bible, p. SS, 
^‘Syn. 1, To concentrate, contract, crowd together, in- 
splssato : to abridge, shorten, reduce, epitomise, abbrevi- 
ate ; to solidify. 

n. intrans. To become denser or more com- 
pact, as the partioloa of a body; become liquid 
or solid, as a gas or vapor. 

Vapours when they begin to condense and coalesce. 

Newton, Opticka. 

Nitrons acid is gaseons at ordinary temperatures, but 
condenses into a very volatile liquid at the sero of Fahren- 
heit. U. Speneer, Prln. of Biol., « 2. 

condenset (kqn-dens'), a. [< L. eondensus, very 
close, dense, < com- (intensive) + densus, close, 
dense: see dense and condense, «.] Close in 
texture or composition ; compact ; dense. 

Solid and condense. Bateigh, Hist. World, 1. 1, | & 

The huge condense bodies of planets. Bentley, Sermons, 
condaused (kqn-denst'), p. a. [Pp. of condense, 
V.] Mode dense or close in texture, compo- 
sition, or expression; compressed; compact: 
as, a condensed style. 


and pandBn. The turn Is also amplW to such lustrum 
men&M am omployod to ecdlMt «d»Dder senslblo^ 
small qnantlUM of elootriolty, M the oondenslng eleotro- 



CondenKr of Epinua. 


is constantly renewed. 

hers are used instead of pipes. 


w common form 


flalcham- 


condensatet (kon-den's&t), v. [< L. eondensa- 
tus, pp. of eondensare, condense : see condense, 
V.] I. trans. To condense; make dense or 
more dense. 

If there were more [critical learning]. It would oonden- 
sate and compact Itaelf into lest room. 

Hamtnoiui, Works, IV. 611. 

n. intrans. To become more dense, close, or 
compact. 

condensatet (kon-den's&t), a. [< L. condensa- 
tns, pp. : see the verb.] Made dense; con- 
densed; made more close or compact. 

Water . . . thickened or condensate, PeacAam. 

condemnation (kon-den-sa'shonX n. [asF. con- 
densation (> D. eondensatie as Gi. condensation 
S3 Dan. kondensation) =s Sp. oondensaeion = Pg. 
condensofSo salt condensaeione, < LL. condensa- 
tio(.n-), < L. eondensare, pp. eondensatus, con- 
dense: see condense, v.] 1. The act of mak- 
ing, or the state of being made, dense or com- 
pact; reduction of volume or compass, as by 
pressure, oonoentration, or elimination of for- 
eign maMrial: closer union of parts: compres- 
sion; oonsolidatiou: used in both literal and 
figurative senses. 

He [Qoidamlthl waa a great and perhapa an unequalled 
moater of the orta of aolectlon and condeneation. 

Macaulay, Ultver Ooldarolth. 
2. In chem. vaAphys., the act of reducing a gas 
or vapor to a liquid or solid form. 

The aaine vapoura, being by further condensation formed 
into rain, fall down In drops. 

Dcrham, Fhyiioo-Theology, tlL, note 1. 
Burfitce ooadsasatton, a mode of cundenalng steam by 
bringing It in contact with cold metallic aarfaoea instead 
of by Infecting cold water. ocByn. Compression, Condensa- 



Uebig't Condenser. 


condonsatiye (kqn-den'sa-tiv), a. [< F. conden- 
satifsse Pr. eondensatiu ss Sp. Pg. oondensativo, 
< L. as if *oondensativus, < eondensare, condense : 
see condense, vA Having power or tendency 
to condense. Todd. 

condonse (kqn-dens'), v.; pret. and pp. con- 
densed, ppr. 'condensing. [= D. condenseren = 
G. oondentiren sr Dan. homensere, < F. conden- 
ser as Sp. Pg. oondensar as It. eondensare, < L. 
eondensare, make thick or dense (cf. eondensus, 
very close), < com-, together, + densare, make 
thick, < densus, dense, thick, close : see dense.1 
I. trans. 1. To make more dense or compact; 
reduce the volume or compass of; bring into 
closer union of parts; consolidate; compress: 
used both literally and figuratively. 

Spiiita, ... In what ahape they ohooae, 

Ifllated or condensed, bright or obaenre. 

Can execute their aery pnrpoeea, 

And works of love or enmity fulflL 

Milton, V. L, I 429. 

The secret oourse pursued at Brussels and at Madrid 
may be eondSnssd Into the usual formula— dissimulation, 

j Motley. 

symbol. 


e dally experience into a glowlim sy 

and on andlenoe is electrified. Smerson, Eloqi 
2. bn eftsM. and p&ys., to reduce to another and 
denser form, as. a gaa or vapor to the eondi> 
tion of a liquid or of a solid, as by pressure or 
abstsMtioii of beat. 


Condensed beer, milk, etc. see the nouns.— Con- 
densed manifold, in math., such a manifold of points 
that liutweeii any twq assignable points within a certain 
Interval there will alwayt be pointa of the manifold.— Con- 
densed type, the name given by type-founders to thin, 
tall, and slender forms of letter. A condensed type is 
thinner than a compressed type. 

EXAMPLE OP CONDENSED TYPE. 
Condensed Clarendon. 

Sueeinri, Laconic, eU}. Beeconciis. 
CondensedneSB (kon-don'sed-nes), n. The 
quality or state of being condensed. Bailey. 
condenser (kqn-den'sCr), n. One who or tbat 
which condenses. 

Mr. C la a goastpy writer, but he is at the same time 

a clever condenser. The American, VIII. 298. 

Specifically — (a) Any device tor reducing gases or vapors 
to liquid uT anlld form. The reduction Is usually effected 
by lowering the temperature of the vapor by contact witli 
chilled surfaces. A fonn of condenser common In the 
laboratory U shown in the figure. From the flask. A, the 
vapor to be condensed escapes through the tube b c, which 
passes tliruugh a larger condenser-tube. A stream of ioe. 
water enters the condenser through d, mid passes off 
tlirougb g, keeping — 
tlie surface of the 
Inner tube, 6 e, 
chilled, and the va- 
por entering the 
tube from A is con* 

(lonsed and drops 
from fl os a liquid. 

Condensers used to 
concentrate vapors 
or gases, as steam, 
olcohollu vapors, 
fumes, volatile li- 
quids, etc., ooromottly depend upon the reducing effects of 
a lower temperature. In them tiie vapor, gas, smoke, or 
fumes are brought into immediate contact with chilled 
surfaces. This u accomplished in a great variety of ways, 
08 In the surface condenser of the steam-engine, the worm 
of a still, or the long convoluted tubes lu which poisonous 
fumes or smoke are cooled before being allowed to escape 
to the chimney. The cooling surfaces are usually kept 
cold by water, as in the still, the gas-condenser, the sugar- 
condenser, etc. Fur fumes and smoke, the contact with 
walls exposed to the air is sufllcient. (b) A part of a cot- 
ton-gin which compresses the lint for convenient han- 
dling. (e) In wool-manuf.. a machine which forms the 
wool received from the doffer of a cording-englne or 
comber, and rolls it Into slubbings. Tlie doffer of the 
carding-englne is covered by a series of parallel atripa of 
oard-clotbing, wrapped about the blinder. The wool 
thus comes off in a number of loose flat ribbons of fleece, 
which In (he condensiiig-maehine ore carried by a leather 
apron beneath a roller which has a reciprocating motion 
transverse to their direction, and Uius rolls these slivers 
Into loose slubbings, which are wound upon a roll and ore 
ready for spinning, (d) In the manufacture of sugar, the 
appsmtus used for oonoentrating the clarified juice, pre- 
paratory to Its final concentration In the vacuum or evap- 
oratlng-MU. The liquor trickles over the surfaoe of stearo- 


, a Ians, or combination i_ „ 

conoantrate the rays of light collaoted by a mirror and di- 
rect them upon the object, as the bnll's-eye condenser (see 
buU'e-eye, 9) and the oohromatio condenser used with the 
microscope.— Aiehromatio condsnsaar. Sec aehromatie. 
— Oonfisnssr ttyptnastw, a dew-point hygrometer. 
See Auyrametsr.— Oonfisoser Of Slsotrlolty, any appa- 
ratus by which eleotriolty can be accumulate nsudly 
consisting of two oonductmg surfaces separated by a non- 
oondnotor, as In the condenser of Bplnns (see figure), which 
Is charged by connecting one of the piatea (A) with the 
eleotriool machine and the other Im with the.groniid: 
their distance from the gloM plate (C) con be adjnsted at 
wUL A prSctlool fom of condenser is the teydeu jar 
(which see, under ior). Condensers ore much used in eon- 
neotion with submarine telegraidiy : one of the Atloatto 
■■ ■ ■ Itt over f ' ' 


COndenser-gagB (kqn-den's&r-gftj), n, An in- 
Htrumont for ascertaining the degree of exhaus- 
tion in a steam-eondenser. it consists of a gloss tube 
opon at both ends, the upper end being attached to the 
cunileuser, and the other plunged in mercury. 
COndenslng-COil (kqn-den'sing-koll), n. A com- 
pact arrangement of pipes, either in a coil or 
straight and 'with return bonds, for condensing 
steam which is passed through it. The condensa- 
tloii Is effected by exposing the coil to air, or by surround- 
ing it with cold water cuustantly renewed. 

CondenBityt (kpn-den'sl-ti), n. Sp. eonden- 
sidad, < L. coHiicnsus, very close t see condense, 
a., and of. density.} The state of being con- 
densed : denseness; density. Bailey. 
eonder (kon'dfer), n. Bee Conner^. 
condeBcenoef, n. See eondecenco. 
eondesosnd (kon-de-send'), v, i. r< ME. eonde- 
scenden, < OF. (andF.) condescendre as Sp. Pg. 
eondcscender as It. condescendore, < LL. conoe- 
acendere, let one’s self doWP> stoop, condescend, 
< L. com-, together, + descender e, come do'wn : 
see descend.} 1. To descend from the buto- 
rior position, rank, or dimity proper or usually 
accorded to one ; voluntarily waive ceremony 
and assume equality with an inferior; be com- 
plaisant, yielding, or consenting in dealings 
with infonors ; deign. 

Mind not high things, but condescend to men of low w. 
ite. Bom, xii. 16. 

Spain's mighty monarch. 

In gracious clemency, does condescend. 

On these conditions, to become your friend. 

Dryden, Indian Emperor. 

The mind that would pot «on(f«wen<l to little things. 

B, Ooese, From Shakespeare to Fope, p. SO. 

2. To stoop or submit; be subject; yield. 

Can they think me so liroken, so debased 
With corporal servitude, that my mind ever 
Will condescend to such absurd commands T 

MUton, 8. A., 1, 1887. 

Sf. To assent ; agree. 

Thereto they l)oth l)ld franokly eotidisoend. 

Spenser, F. Q., V. 1. W. 
Condescending to Blount's advice to snrorlse the conrt. 

Bacon, Lord Essex's Treason, 
The Oovr eondseended upon equoll terms of agreemente, 
Bradford, Plymouth Plantation, p. 188. 
all wilUnglj 
Winlhrop, 1 

4. To to submit or furnish; specify; 

vouchsafe: with upon: as, to condescend upon 
particulars. [Scotch.] 

Men do not condescend upon what would satisfy them. 

Quthrie’s Trial, p. 71, 

(kon-d^-sen'dens), n. [aa P. 

oondeaeendance as Pg. eondescendeneia as It. 
oondeacendema, < ML. condeseendentia, < LL. 
oondesoenden(t-)8, ppr. of condescendere, conde- 
scend : see condescend.} 1. The act of conde- 
scending; oondesoension. [Bare.] 

By the warrant of 8t. Paul's eondcseendsnee to the eapooU 
ties he wrote unto, I msy speak otter the manner of men. 

IT. Montague, Devoute Essays (ie48X p. SL 
8. In Scots law, the principal 'written pleadhtt 
put in by the pursuer, oontaining a distinw 
statement of the facts on which his ease Is 
founded, it is annexed to the summons, and to'ltan 
Srt^m^^l^henMts.* I’*'*'. 
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, f (kon-d^-Bon'don-ai), n. [As oondlxmiMff (kgn-dln'nes), n. Th« stats or 

wndeacendenoe ; see -ency.} Condescension. qualify of being condign. 

The respect and eond«w<md<n« 2 / which you hkve alrMtdjr COndlineilt (kon'di*meut), n. [as P. 00«d<m«i< 
•hewn me U that for which I can never make My •ultaWo s* 8p. Pg. It. eondimmUt, < L. oondimmium, 
return. Vr. Avery, In Hoyle . Work., VI. 810. g Seasoning, < condire, pp. conditua, spice, 

when a* thu p<M>r people were in aroat ilekneM and weak- ©tc., pickle, preserve, prob. a collateral form 


I, he .iin lined not to do very 


n aervice. for them. 


laraotorizei^pr 


of condcre, pp. conditus, put together, put away, 
presei-ve, < com-, together, + -dere (in comp.), 
put : see abscond. Of. condite^.'i Something 
used to give relish to food; a relish; season- 
ing; sauce. 

And fro the white t. drawe a commune wyno, 

But eondmtifnt la tliii. to make it fyne. 

PalUiHiwi, Hualioudrle (E. £. T. 8.), p. 197. 



condasoandillg (kon-tl^-sen'ding), p. a. 
of condescend, f.] Marked or oharaotoi 
condescension ; stooping to the level of one’ 
inferiors. 

A very eondeteeiuUng air. Watts. 

He macioualy added that 1 should have command of the 
pieces In action, atwiilch condescending Intimation I'roK 
and bowed profoundly. O'Denovan, Jlcrv, jcvjl. 

COndSBOSndinirly (kon-df-sen'ding-li), adv. In condimental (kon-di-mon'tal), a. [< condiment 
a condescending manner ; so as to show conde- + -al.] Of, pertaining to, “or of the nature of 
Boonsion : as, to address a person condescend- a condiment. 

tngm. Maladies of lioth mind and bmly that are connected 

00w0BC61ISi011 (kon-dS-sen shpn), n. [< LL. con- with chronic, incuralilo dysiiepsla, all brought about by 
desoensioin-), < condescendere, pp. condeacensus, tlie habitual use of cayenne and tU emdimsntal cousins, 
condescend: see condescend.] The act of con- Pop. Set. Uo., xx.vi. aii. 

descending; the act of voluntarily stooping or condiflclple (kon-di-si'pl), n. [ssF.condtsctplea: 
Inclining to an equality with an inferior ; a 8p. tumaiscUmlo = Pg. condiaoipulo =s It. condi- 
waiving of claims due to one’s rank or position ; acepolo, < h. condiacipulua (tern, condiaoipula), 
affability on the part of a superior; eomplai- a fellow-pupil, < com-, together, + discfpulua, 
sanoe. a pupil : see dianple.'\ A fellow-pupil ; a stu- 

Go, heavenly guwtl . . • dent in the same school or system or field of 

VHI. 640. Joaniing, or under the same instructor. [Rare.] 
Ha [the sheikh) reoelveil me with groat iiolltcncss and , .hl» right dearly beloved brethren and eondiseipUs 
eondsseension, made me sit down by him, and asked me dwelling Pigether. 

more about Cairo than about £uro|w. *tnrttn. Marriage of Prioata, slg. 11, Hi. (15MX 

liruM, 8ource of the Nile, I. 116. Vigors . . . found on energetic eondiseipU and coadju- 
Tho good Peter rode through these towns with a smiling t"*' awalnson. A. ATsicton, Eiioyc. Brit., XVIII. 15. 

”■ “■> «• An ol»ol.te t»m of 

r preserving, < 

ooreuKt;, pp. cx/nuK««,jpiuiue, pfeserve : see con- 
diment.) That may be seasoned. Coles, 1717. 
COnditeH, n. and V. An obsolete form of con- 

C^6IC«ntt (kon-df-seutO, n. [< condescend, as condite^f (kou-dit'), v. t. [< L. eonditua, pp. of 
daaeant < descend.) Condescension. condire (> It. comlire = Sp. Pg. OP. co^i^fir), 

8o slight and easy a eom/nsMiij. preserve, pickle, etc.: see condiment.) 1. To 

a. it t prepare and preserve with sugar, salt, spices, 

condign (kqn-din'). a. [Early mod. E. condygne, qj. like; season. 

1 mushroom*, which if carefully 

Its condegnOf \ L. condigntuif very worthy, < coirttctod, an<J iwlaotii tasted, may be harmless^ but can 
earn- (inteiisivo) -r dianuj^^ worthy : see dignity,} never do good. Jer, Taylw, Works (ed. im), 1. 429. 
It. Deserving; worthy : applied to persons. -rho entertainment was exceeding civil, hut besides a 
Her selfe of all that rule sl|0 deemed most eoudiyns. trilling, hashed and condiladaf. 

Spenser, F. tj., Vir vl. 11. tc*' their [Portuguese) way. Evelyn, Diary, Dec. 

S. Well-doserved: worthily bestowed; merited ; 52. To embalm. 

suitable: applied to things— (c) With refer- The friends and dUolples of the holy Jesus, having de. 
enoe to praise or thanks. voutly comiioaed his body to burial, anointed it, washed 

I thought It no eondione gratification, lior scarce any ‘t. MdemdUed It with spices and perfumes laid it in a 
good saUsfactloii for such a i^rson as you. sepulchre. Jer. ^faylor. Work* (ed. 1836), 1. 844. 

Pultenham, Arte of Eng. Poesle, Ded. condite2t (kon'dit), «. [< L. COnditua, pp., pre- 

J^der unto God ccnd(!;»»e thank* and praise for so served, eto.: see the verb.] Preserved; can- 

a benenoe. riuier, i.n. mat., vu. z. 

The eulogy bestowed on Ohsucer by Bpenser'a well-i 
metaphor lias nut lieen quite unanimously recognize 
atnd^n. E. Hall, Mod. Eng., p 

(h) With reference to oeusure, punishment, or condltementt (kon-dlt'ment), n. [< condite + 
what is of the nature of punishment : the more -ment.) 1. A composition of conserves, pow- 
oommon use. der^ and spices in the form of an electuary. — 

Speak what thou art, and how thou host been us’d, 2. masoning; spioo; savor; flavor; relish. 

Hi. 4. ^ 

In an extant Bull he reproves the Archbishop of Glasgow » Haeket Abp William* 1 10 

and other prelate* of Scotland, . . . treats them as acting if 

unworthily of their holy calling, and threatens them with condition (kon-dish'on), n. [< ME, condicion, 
eondiim censure. MUman, Datlu ciirlstlaiilty, xl. B. oondicioun, rarely condition, < OP. condicion, P. 

ig'ni-ti), n. [= P. condigniU condition (> D. konditie = G. condition = Dan. 
" . mndignidadc. = It. Sw. konditim) = Pr. condicio = 8p. cotidicimi = 


tenud olroumstanoesi existing state or eipe; 
plighb oiroumstanoes. 

Estimate the greatnesa of thia mercy by the emdMon 
it finds the sinner in. South, Seimons. 

Electricity and Magnetism are not forma of Bnexgy; 
neither are they forms of matter. They may perhape be 
provisionally defined as properties or Conditions of Matter. 

A. Daniell, Prin. of Phyalcs, p. 618. 
2. Quality; property; attribute ; characteristic. 

Men of Ynde han this eondUsioun of kynde, that thel 
Dcvere gon out of here owne Cuiitree. 

Mandtvm, Travels, p. 162. 

It seemed to us a condition and property of divine pow- 
er* and being* to be hidden and unseen to others. Sacon. 

The true condition of wnrre is oiiely to supprease the 
proud ami defend the innocent, ns did that mostgeneroda 
Frluce Slgismundus, Prince of those Countries. 

Capt. John Smith, True Travels, II. 246. 
Sf. A state or characteristic of the mind; a 
habit; collectively, ways ; disposition; temper. 

We he not ther agein ; but ye hane aeyn hia eondieUnms 
and wo iie haue not don so, and therfore we praye yow to 
snfire vs to knowe his eondidouns, and the mauere of hya 
goueniaunce that he will ben of here-nfter. 

Merlin (E. E. T. 8.), L 106. 

Theeonditfonof a saint, and the complexion of the devil. 

S^hak., M. of V., 1. 2. 

He that gathereth not every day as much as I doe, the 
next day shall be set beyond the riiier, ami be banished 
from the Fort ns a drone, till he amend his conditione ox 
itarue. Quoted in Capt. .John Smith, True Travels, I. 229. 
4. Rank: state, with respect to the orders or 
nades or society or to property: used abso- 
lutely in the sense of high rank ; as, a person 
of condition. 

Honour and shame from no condition rise ; , 

Act well your part ; there all the honour lies. 

Pope, Essay on Man, Iv. 198. 


ooHdeaoend.) Coudesoending; courteous. 

The eondeseensive tenderness [of God). 

Barrow, Sermons, I. vUl. 


Pneoeke, Description of the East, II. i. 11. 

The Inhabitants of llusstaare divided into the following 
conditions, viz., tlic clergy, the nobility, the merchants ana 
burghers, the peasant*. Brougham. 

6. A requisite; something the non-concurrence 
or non-rulfllment of whion would prevent a re- 
sult from taking place ; a prerequisite. 

That a cause efficient lie a cause of itself two conditions 
are requisite. . . . If eltherof these are wanting the cause 
Is said to be by accident. 

Burgersdicius, tr. by a Gentleman, I. xvll. 16. 

The dltfiislon of thormigh scientific education is an ab- 
solutely essential oondition of industrial progress. 

Huxley, Science and Culture. 

According to the best notion I can form of the mooning 
of " condition," either a* a term of ptillosuphy or of com- 
mon life, it means that on which sometliing else U con- 
tingent, or (more dutliittely) which being given, some- 

or takes place. I nroiiiTso * 

‘ ■ imotninf 


1079' exists o 


Isu to do 8< 


condignity (kqn-<iig'ni-ti), 

as Sjp. oondipnidail ss Pg. ^ 

oondegnitd, < ML. *conHignita{t-'^, < L. condig- Pg. condifffo s= It. condUiione, < L. condicio{n-), 
nt48, oond^: see condign &nd-ity.) 1. Morit; in LL. and ML. commonly but improperly 
desert. — 2. In acholaatic theol., Hpeoifically, the spelled conditioin-) (and hence erroneously 
merit of human actions considered as const!- identified with LL.cottasIto(it-), a making, <o(m- 
tuting a ground for a claim of reward. dere, pp. eonditua, put together: see condiment, 

Condignity and oongruity (roerltum do condigno and do condit^), a stipulation, agreement, choice, mar- 
oonpuo) we “tenna used by the schoolmen to extilniii rfage, also external position, situation, oiroura- 

in bii natural Atata so to live ai to deserve the Grace nf With ahort radical vowel, cowal(w(fi-) (ci. aiU 
God* hr which he mar he enftbled to obtain ealvatlon, thiH dio(n-), authority, rule, power, lit. a Speaking 
“ to or directing), < condicere, agree upon, concert, 
oblige the Deity to grant it. Such is the merit of oongrii- ’ JTL 

Ity. The Thomlsts, on the other hand, contend that man, promise, proclaim, announce, publish, engage, 
by the divine aasUtanee, is capable of so living as to merit in LL. also assent to, consent, also demand 
eternal life, to be worthy (cundignus) of it in the siglit of back, orig. talk over together, < com-, together, 
God. In this hypothesis, the nuestion of previous prepara- j. -nnak aav tnll mnUtion affirm de- 

tlon for the gra«» which enables him to^ worthy linot * “’.a?!!? isvt 

Introduced. This Is the merit of oondinnity." (’^to long rascal VOWel). of like 

Hook, Ecoles. Diot origin with dioare, make known, prooloira, do- 
swndifnly (kqn-toi'U), odv. In a condign man- daro, orig. point out, as in indvMre, indicate, 
ner; according to merit; deservedly; Justly. etc.: see atcHoii, indicate.) 1. The partioular 
Cendignly pur t v b -* mode of being of a person or thing; situa- 

L. Addison, Western Barbary, p. 17L tion, with reference either to internal or to ex- 


Henco — 6. A restricting or limiting circum- 
stance ; a restriction or limitation. 

The nndvilized man, at the mercy of his conditions, it 
less choice in his diet than the civilized, 

H. Speneer, ITln. of Boclol., | 41. 

7. A stipulation; a statement of terms; an 
agreement or consideration demanded or offered 
in return for something to be granted or done, 
as in a bargain, treaty, or other engagement. 

We be come to seme yow, with this condieUm, that ye de- 
sire not to kiiowe oure names. Merlin (E. E. 'T. 8.), IL 208. 

He sondeth an ambassuge, and desireth conditions of 
peace. Luke xiv. 82. 

8. In law;. (a) A statement that a thing is. or 
shall be, which constitutes the essential basis 
or an essential part of the basis of a contract 
or grant ; a future and uncertain act or event 
not belonging to the very nature of the trans- 
action, on the performance or happening of 
which the legal consequences of the transaction 
are made to depend. More specifically, a condition 
is a provision on the fulfilment of which depends the tak- 
ing etTect or continuance In effect of the Instrument or 
some clause of it, or the existence of some right established 
or recognized by it, as distinguished from a covenant. 
wiilch la a promise in a sealed instrament the breach of 
which may rive rise to a claim for damages, but not neces- 
sarily the forfeiture of any right. The performance of a 
covenant, however, may be made a condition of the contin- 
ued efllcacy of the agreement. A eundMon precedent is a 
provision which must be fulfilled or an event which must 
occur before the instrument or danse afieoted by it can 
take effect A condition subsequent contemplates that, 
after the instmment has taken effect, a right eatabUahed 
or recognized by it may be extinguished by some future or 
uncertain event 

Such a place, such sum or sums as are 

Expreaad in the condition. Shak., M. of V., i. S. 

(b) In civil law, a restriction Inoo^rated with 
an aoL the consequence of which is to make 
the effect of the Tblition or intention depen- 
dent wholly or in part upon an external 
on m sta n ee. strictly speaking, there ia a eondltitm ta 
the meaning of Uw dvll law only when the eSeet ot a lefid 
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g UhmentotAtntttNindaiiCMititoMmt. Chwkmit. 

, In •college or lehool: (a) l%e requirement, 
mftde of a student upon failure to reach a cer- 
tain standard of soholarship, as in an examina- 
tion, that a new examination be passed before 
he can be advanced in a given course or study, 
or can receive a degree : as, a condition in mathe- 
matics. (*) The study to which such require- 
ment is attached: as, he has six conditions to 
make up. [U. S.] — 10. In gram., the protasis 
or conditional clause of a conditional sentence. 
Bee conditional sentence, under conditional.— oon- 
dlttoa collateral, • condition annexed to a collateral act. 
— OoniUtUni Inherent, in SeoU taw, a condition wblch 
deacenda to the heir wiw the land granted, etc.— Condi- 
tion or oocnltton, or of a oognltlTe faculty, in phuo*. , 

an attribute with which it la auppoied the uilnd cannot 
helpInveaUng every object of that faculty ; an element 
which, derived from the mlnd'a itruoture, cannot but en- 
ter into every conception it la able to form, though there 
may be no prototype of It In the object of the concep- 
tion. Such are, in the Kantian philoeophy, apace and time, 
and the categories.— Conditions of environment. &«e 
environment.— Conditions of sale, the particular terms, 
aet forth In writing, In accordance with which property is 
to he told at auction.— Equation of condition, (a) In 
dynam., an equation expressing the effect upon the motion 
of a system of bodies produced by an absolutely rigid con- 
nection between certain parts. (6) In the theory df errore, 
an equation expressing an observation with the conditions 
under which ft was taken.— Estate upon condiuon. 
See eetate.—Ia bard condition, in horee-raeing, in firm 
or very good condition. 

[The horses] are Imth tn hard condition, so it [the race] 
can como off In ten days. Lawrence. 

Necessary condition, a condition In sense S ; a conditio 
slue qua non.— Nontlve condition. Same os neceemry 
cundttion.— Bufllolent condition, an antecedent from 
wlilch the consequent surely follows, a Syn. 1. Circum- 
stances, station, plight— 7. Article, terms, provision, ar- 
rangement. 

condition (kon-dish'qn), v. t. [= F. condition- 
ner, OP. oondMoner, conditioner, condieionner 
S3 Sp. condioionar = Pg. condi^r, condicionar 
ss It. oondigioHare, < ML. conditionare, condi- 
tion restrict ; from the noun. Ct. condiiionate.] 

1. To form a condition or prerequisite of; de- 
termine or govern. 

Iv irsin upon the shore, ~ 

... oning their march. 

Tennyton, The Ouldeii Year. 
Tha'appetite of hunger must precede and condition tlie 
pleasure which consists in Its satisfaction. 

T. U. Qreen, Prolegomena to Ethics, (101. 
Limits we did not set 
Condition all we do. 

Jf. Amoief, Empedocles ou Etna. 

2. To subject to something as a condition; 
make dependent or conditional ou : with on or 
upon; as, he conditioned his forgiveness upon 
repentance. 

All the advantajres of binocular vision are emuiilioned 
on convergenco only. Divergence would only confuse by 
giving false Information. Le Conte, Sight, p. 262. 

3. In metaph., to place or cognize imder con- 
ditions. 

The tree or the mountain being groups of phenomena, 
what we assert as persisting liiaopeudeiitly of the |icr- 
cinleut mind is a Something which we are unable to con- 
dition clOiot as tree or as mountain. 

J. hHeke, Cosmic Philos., I. SS. 

4. To stipulate ; contract ; arrange. 

It was conditioned between Saturn and Titan that Saturn 
should put to death all his male children. 

HaUigh, Htat. World. 
I must condition 


When is it [a hypothatioal pTopaaftion] said to be eon* 
dUionalt t When the conjunotion Is set before any ahn- 
pie proposition, as thus; It It be a man, it Is a sensible 
body. BlundeviUc, Arte of Loglcke (1699). 

(6) In gram., expressing an asaumptiou or a supposition ; 
cmtalning or Involving a proposition as a premise from 
which a conclusion or inference follows : as, a eonditiotial 
coiij unction; a contfifiotwif sentence.- OObdltiOIUd bap- 
tlam. See ciondltiODal oouJunotlon, a coii- 

i unction expressing a coudtUon. Such oonjunctioiis In 
ingllsh are ^(ubsutete and provincial an), to (in the sense 
of \f otUy), unleee (but), etc.— CoUflltlOlial OBtatO. See 

Mfufe.— CmdltionAlfoe. see/MS.— oo^ttoulform, 

« flko 1 

, „ viendru..,, 

sometimes called a conditional nuxle.— OoUlUtlOUl im- 
mortality, In theol., the doctrine that Immortality is not 
inherent In the race, but Is conditional upon faith In Christ. 
— Oondltloiial Ibnitatlon. a to a third person, in 
— “ a condition ^scribed shonhl take effect; a condition 


a grant oi 


>n-fulfllment of which will ci 


Conditional obUfatlon, 

in law, an obligation depending on the existence of a con- 
dition, Condluuna annexed to ubligationa have been dis- 
tinguished aspo««t6{a and impuetible: the former are such 
as may naturally or legally happen ; the latter, such as are 
contrary to the law or to good morals. Possible conditions 


or b^ving oertaba qualities, or a certain eon> 
stitution, temperament, temper, etc. ; oiroum- 
stanced; oonstituted: moot frequentlv used 
in composition: as, well-oondiftoKro; ill-oondt- 
Honed. 

Joab, the general of the host of Israel, ... so condi- 
tioned, that easy it is not to deOne whether it were for 
David harder to miss the boneilt of his warlike ability, or 
to hear the enormity of hia other crimes. 

Hooker, Ecclea. Polity, vll. 18. 
Much proulslon was very badly conditioned; nay, the 
Hugs Would not eat that Come they brought. 

Quoted In Capt. John Smitlit True Travels, II, 69. 
Our sweet-eoTuitfnin'd princess . . . never used us 
With such contempt. Hattinger, The Benegado, v. 2. 
2. Existing under or subject to conditions ; lim- 
ited by conditions ; dependent. 

Art is the one corner of human life in which we may 
take onr ease. ... In other places our passions ore cott- 
ditioned and embarrassed. 

U. Jamet, Jr., Portraits of Places, p. 08, 
Tlio ofllco of verbal inflections is to express qualified and 
eondilioned, rather than vuniplex, thungbt. 

O. P. ilarth, Lects. on Eng. Lang., xvL 
8. Inmetanh., placed or cognized under condi- 
tions or relations ; relative, 

II. M. In metaph., collectively, the universe 
as existing and known under conditions or lim- 
its: always with the definite article: opposed 
to the unconditioned or absolute. 


which a condition is annexed, the pennrmance oi wnicn la 
necessarv to the validity oi the pardon. Bouoier.— Oon- 
dltlonfU phrase, a pnraso eipilvalent to a coudUlanal 
oonjunutlon, such as provided that, in cate that, etc.— 
Conditional sale, (a) A sale the binding effect oi which, 
notwithstanding delivery of the thing sold, is made to de- 
IKind on due p&yment or other performance by the buyer, 
in that meanwhile the title or ownership is not vested in 
him. (6) A tale on condition that the vendor may re- 
purchase on certain terms. Jftnor.— Conditional Bsn- 
tonoe, a sentence stating a condition and tho conclusion 
du[tundent upon It; a hypothetical period. When com- 
plete, It consists of two clauses : (1) tho conditional clause, 
also called tho condition or protatit. Introduced by if, or 
an equivalent word, expreasM or Implied ; and (2) the con- 
clusion or apodosis. 

U, n. 1. A word expressing a condition. — 
2. A conditional clause ; a limitation ; a condi- 
tion. Bacon. [Bare.] — 3. In a proposi- 
tion which expresses a condition. — 4. In gram., 
a conditional particle. 

conditionality (kon-dish-qn-al'i-ti), n. [3= F. 
conditionnaUte,6Ui.', mconiiitioml-^ ~ity,'\ The 
quality of being conditional or limited ; limita- 
tion by certain terms. Dr. Jf. More. 

CondltlOnallEe (kon-dish'qn-al-iz), v. t. ; prot. 
and pp. conditionaUzed, ppr’.' conditionalising. 

[ < conaitional + •ize.'] To condition ; qualify. 
Rare.] 

I, however, would hold that . . . the word siuiguine, 
when oonditionalized by Croydon las Croydon sanguine, a 
color], was satirically used out of Its inuunlnK. . 

N. and <i., 7th ser.. III. 895. 

conditionally (kon-dish'qn-al-i), adv. In a con- 
ditional manner I under certain conditions or 
with certain limitations; on particular terms 
or stipulations ; not absolutely or positively. 


o. In mercantile language, to test (a oommoa- 
ity) in order to asoerts^ Its condition; spe- 
oifioally, to test (silk) in order to know the pro- 
portion of moisture it contains. — 6. To require 
(a student) to be refixamined, after failure to 
show the attainment of a required degree of 
scholarship, as a condition of remaining in the 
cl^ss or college, or of receiving a degree. See 
condiUon, n,, 9. [U. 8.] 
londitional (kqn-dish'qn-al), a. and n. [*= F. 
conditioi^nel as 8p. Pg. condioional =z It. condi- 
iofjale, < LL. omidiftonalte, eondicionalis, < L. 

condition: see o<Mk«6<o»,w.] I. o. 
.. Imposing conditions ; containing or depend- 
Qg on a oondition oY conditions; made with 
imitations; not absolute; made or granted on 
ertain terms; stipulatlve. 

That self-reform which is conditional upon the wish for 
h T. U. (irtin. Prolegomena to Ethics, 1 110. 

Having atone time . , . made the granting of money 
ondMoniU on the obtatnment of justice, the States-Clen- 
ral (of Etsnoe] was Induced to surrender Its restraining 
lowera. H. Spencer, Priti. of Boolol., ( 601. 

t, IttTolving or expressing a condition, (a) in 
vie. expreaaliig, aa a pro'posltton. that one thing .wtuw 
nmU bs’or ha pj^ ITanother is or was, or does or dfid^ 


His authority was by the People first idv' n him condi- 
tionally, In Law and under Law and under Oath also for 
tho Kingdoms good and not otlierwise. 

MUton, Eikonoklastes, xxvlii. 

DovUisan A88,1.2. COnditionaTyt (kon-disb'on-ft-ri), n, [< ML. 

*conditionarium, < conditio(n~), L. condicio(n-), 
condition : see condition, n.] A stipulation or 
oondition. 


conditionata, n. Plural of conditionatum. 
COnditionate (kpa-dish'oa-at), a. [< ML. con- 
diUonatus, pp. of conditionare, put under con- 
ditions, restrict, oondition : see condition, v.] 
Conditional ; subject to conditions. 

Barao's answer is faithful, though eonditUmate. 

Bp. llall, Jael and Slsera. 
COndltionate (kpn-dish'on-6t), V. t. ; prot. and 
pp. conditionated, ppr. cimditionating. [< ML. 
condiHonatus, pp. : see the adj.j To oondition; 
qualify; reg^te. 

So la It usual amongst us to qnalifle and eanditionate the 
twelve months oi the year answerably unto the temper of 
the twelve days In Cbrlstmoa. 

Sir T. Browne, Vulg, Err., vi. 4. 

eondltio&atam (kon-dish'i-^na'tum), n. ; pi. 
conditionata (-t&h [NL., neut. of ML. oondi- 
tionaitts, pp.; see oondiUonate, a. and «.] The 
.oonsequent of a hypothetical proposition. 
Offioditioned (kqn-dish'qnd), a. and n. [< con- 
>.Wion + I. a. 1. Beingin aeertain state 


Hamilton, Discussions, p. 12. 

The conditioned Is the moan between the two extremes 
—two nucondlttonates, exclusive of each other, neither of 
which can he conceived as possible, hut of which, on the 
nrinolples of contradiction and excluded middle, one must 
l>e admitted as necessary. 

Sir W. Hamilton, Discussions, p. 14. 

conditioning-house (kon-dish'qn-ing-hous), n. 
A trade ertabliahment" where silk is tested. 
Simmonds. See condition, v. t., 6, 
conditionlyt (kpn-dish'qn-U)j^<«i«. [< condition 
+ ci. conditionalty.'] Same jas condition- 
ally. 

And though sho give hut thus conditionly. 

Sir P. Sidivey, Astrpphel and Stella. 

conditio sine qua non (kon-dish'i-o si'nfi kwit 
non). [L., a condition without which not . . . : 
see condition, sitie^, qua, and non.] A nooessaiy 
or indispensable condition . See condition, n.,o, 
COnditory (kon'di-tq-ri), n.; pi. conditories (-riz). 
[< L. eonditorium, < condore, pp. conditus^ lay 
up, put away: see condiment. i A r^ository 
for storing or koepiug things. [Bare,] 
ConditoUTt, n. [ME., < OF. contluitor, condutor, 
conduiteur (moa. F. conducteur), < L. conduc- 
tor, a lendor: see conductor.] A conductor; a 
guide; a leader. 

[And then they lioddo] a goodeconcfifuur that sette light 
by thelre enmyes, for hem semed [that they were In nonibre 
eue]n as many fur as many. Merlin (E. B. T. S.), III. 892. 
condiyision (kon-di-vizh'qn), n. [< con- + di- 
vision.^ A logloal division or classification co- 
existing with another which crosses it. 

One and the same object may, Ilkewiae, be differently 
divided from different points of view, whereby eondiil- 
sions arise, which, taken together, arc all reciprocally co- 
ordinated. Sir W. Hamuton. 

condlet, n. An obsolete form of candle. 
condlert, n. An obsolete form of chandler. 
condolatory (k{m-do'l^tq-ri), a. [Irreg. < oon- 
dofe + -afo^.] Expressing condolence. Smart. 
condole (kon-dfil'), v. ; pret. and pp. condoled, 
ppr. condoling, [sa F. eondouloir (of. con- 
dolerse, condolecerse ss Pg. condoerse ss It. con- 
doterrt, all rofl.) = D. kmidoleren k G. condoln- 
ren ss Don. kondolere, < LL. eondolerc, condole, 
< L. com-, with, + dolere, grieve: see doteS.] 

1. intrans. To speak sympametically to one in 
pain, grief, or misfortune ; use expressions of 
pity or compassion: followed by with before 
the person,/ and' by on, for, or over before the 
subject of condolence. 

Having remembered this place In its pristine beauty, 1 
could not help condoling wUh him on Its present ruinous 
situation. CMdsmith, Tenants of the Leasowes. 

Neighbon crowded round him to eondale. 

Browning, Ring and Book, I. 70. 

n.t trans. 1. To commiserate personally; 
address words of sympathy to, on account of 
distress or misfortune. 

I«t UB condole the knight. Shak., Bon. V., IL 1. 

Each other’s company lessened our snflFerings, and was 
some comfort, that we might condole one another. 

it. Knox (Arber’s Eng. Oamer, L 848X 

2. To lament or grieve over with another; ex- 
press sympathy on account of; lament. 

The first Thing he (lerd Leicester] did was to eendeU 
the Ute a Dowager’s Death. BowM, Letteia, L vL 6, 



w not, Sunoon, to «Mdete thy ohanM, 

«M portuM. yet with it hod not been, 

oh forno friendly intent 

ItUton, S, A., 1. 1079. flowing lines of 


/W^ should ow^t petitjon bis for her sofe delivery 

ntt (kon 

HMont.] 1. The act of 
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He t1>oiwtello], Inmem, ecmdMMd Ummo deflMls hf the 
strength of hto assertions, the Are of his style, and the 
transcendent ease with which his sklltul hand ttaoed 
' Dsnrpsseed delicacy and freedom upon 
C. cTF^kim, lUlisn Sculpture, p, OS. 


and afterward eonaole her mUcarrUge f 

»t (kon-ddl'mgnt). n. [< condole 
ihe aot of ooudoling: oc 


Viyden, s|nL See pardon. 

+ condor ’ ’ ' 


(kon'dor), n. [as D. G. 8w. condor a 
P. condor. 1 


ig: condolence itondor ca P. condor, formerly condore 

. with an address < ?P- «««<« 


They were presented to the king . . . wltl> an address T"T‘’4 ' f 
uJ eonkofotnotu for the loss of liis oueen. condor.] 1. Avery large South African bW 

life qy A. Wood, p. 890. of prey, Sareorhamphua gryphua, of the family 
a. The act of Borrowing or mourning; ^ef; CatkarUdce or American vultures, having the 
lamentation; sorrow. bead and upper part of the neck naked and 

To persevere largely carunculate, an exposed ruff of downy 

In oiMtiiiHtc cotuioltmetu is a course whue feathers round the neck, and the general 

Of Impious stubboruuess; ’tis ui™Mly||ri^f.^^ ^ ^ plumage blackish. Varied with much vmte in 

- r o J iJ the wings. The size of the condor has been greatly cx- 

ooadolenoe (kon-do len^, n. [= P . CondolSanae nggerateci; it U not known to exceed » feet in stretch of 
(> It. coiutogtianza s D. kondoleantie ss Sw. wings, and Is Uttle overs feet in totallength. Thebirdin- 
hondolamj =* Sp. Pg. oondolenoia a It. condo- babUs chle^tha Ande^ elevations of from 


Dan. kondolenoe, < ML. 


10,000 to 16,000 feet above the sea, where it breeds, making 
no nest, but laving Its eggs on the bare rocks. Condors 
are never seen In large companies, but in groups of three 
or four, and descend to the plain only when Impelled by 
hunger. At such times two of them will suoceMfully at- 
tack sheep, goats, deer, etc., tliough as a rule they prefer 
carrion. 

Vor which reason their congratulations and their eondo- S. A South American gold coin. That of Eoua- 
equally worda of course. SUeU, Tatler, No. 100 . ^or and Colombia is worth |9.647 ; that of Chili, 
. J.I Macaulay. 69.123.— OgUfomla condor, the large vulture of Cali- 

fornia, CatharUt or Pteudoffryphu* etUifomianvt, resem- 


ienea a Q. kot , 

as if "oondolentia, < LL. condolen(t-)a, ppr. of 
condolere, condole : see condole ana •ence. J An 
expression of sympathy addressed to a person 
in distress, misfortune, or bereavement. 


A special meaaage of eondolenee. 
mtm. Sympathy, Commiieration,eio. See pity. 
onmifAliir (ii(}n-dd'ier), n. One who condoles. 
Jdhnaon. 

OOBdomilUtte (kon-dom'i-n&t), a. [< oondomi- 
N(<«fN) -b -afel.] Of the nature of condominium. 

Tlis King of Prussia . . . had acquired the complete 
proprietorship of Lauenburg by buying up Austria's eon- 
dominaU rights over that Ihichy. Lotee, Bismarck, 1. 867. 
aemiinwiinlnm (kon-d 9 -min'i-um), n. [NL., < 
ML. condominua, a co-proprietor, < L. com-, to- 
gether, + dominua, master, proprietor: see do- 
mine. Mminie, dominion.'] .Toint or oonourrent 
dominion ; ovimership including jurisdiction or 
power of disposal, exclusive as against all the 
world except one or more co-owners. The term 
la much used In the civil law for joint righto in rem, and 
In international law of oonourrent national jurladictlou or 
dominion. 

CtmdominLum, which tends to split up Into property in 
the narrow sense. WettmintUr kev., CXXVi. 14'A 



wmdTioementt (k^-dfls'mgnt}, ». [< 

+ -»tcn<.] A leading or tendu 
The condueament ot all this li but cabalistioal. 

Ortgory, Worin, p. 68. 

condHoent (kpn-dil'Bgnt), a. [< L. oondm- 
PP^' condueere, bring together: see 
- Tending or oontributing. [Bare.] 
Any act fitting or eotidueent to the good success of this 
business. Aop. Ijaud, Chancellorship at Oxford, p. IS, 

condndbility (kon-dd-si-bil'i-ti), n. [< ML. eon- 
dueibUitait-)a, utility, < L. oondudbilia, profita- 
ble: see conduoiftfo.] The state or ohwuoter of 
being conducive ; oonduoibleness. [Bare.] 
Duties . . . deriving their obligation from their eondu- 
eibUity to the promotmg of our chief end. 

Bp. WUHnt, Natural Religion, 1. 14. 

conducible (kon-du'si-bl), a. and n. [a: It. 
cotiduoibile, conducevole, < L. conducibilia, profit- 
able, expedient, < condueere, conduoe : see con- 
duce.] 1. o. Conducive; tending. 

Every Common-wealth is in general defin'd a aocistte 
■umclent ot itself, in all tilings condueil>lc to well beeing 
and commudiuiu life. Milton, Elkonoklastei, xi. 

Revelation will soon bo discerned to be extremely eon- 
dueible to reforming men's lives, such ss will answer all 
objuctlous and exceptions ot flesh and blood against It. 

HamtnotUl. 

n.t n. That which conduces or tends topro- 


Those motions of geiierstions and corruptions, 
10 cotulwiblfo thereto. ■' 


IB, and of 
M.dtaU. 


.jl (kon-d^n&'shon), n. [aa Sp. con- 
3 Pg. conaonaqSo =: It. omdonaskme, 
itM(n-), < condonare, pp. < ’ 

ee condone,] 1. The act 
ing, or of pardoning a wrong act : i 
donation of an offense. 


donaaion , 

< L. eondonatM(n-), < condonare, pp. condonatua, 
condone: see condone,] 1. The act of condon- 
‘ IB, the con- 


CalifomU Condor {CatharUt ealiftmianus^. 


collar, much less w'hite on the wings, and the plumage of 
the breast of peculiar texture. 

condottiare (kon-dot-ti&'re), n. ; pi. condotiAeri 
. . . w j 1 11 .u . u 1 (••'O- [It., lit. a leader, conductor (as OP. con- 

< ML- » It •mnduc^). < co^m, 

ner . . . : but that the same [sin], remaining In the soiile way, road, conduct, conduit, < ML. eonductua, 
ot man, m like manner as It did before eondonation, is escort, guard ; of. L. conducti, mercenary sol- 
only taken away by a diers, prop. pi. of eonductua, pp. of condueere, 

« P- hire, ift. bnng together : see ct^uet, conduce.] 

Specifically— 8. In laic, the act or course of in italUin hiat., one of a class of professional 
conduct by which a husband or a wife is held military oaptainsinthefourteenthandfifteeuth 
to have pardoned a matrimonial offense com- centuries, who raised troops and sold their ser- 
B^tted by the other, as the taWng back of his vices to warring states and princes. This system 
wife by a husband, knowmg that she has com- prevailed to a considerable extent all over Europe just 
mitted adultery. To have this effect, the con- before the Introduution of regular standing armies, 
duct must bo such as to imply intentiousd and esmmsod the cause of Equity In the pending quei- 
TOluntary remission. tion wlUi the sesl of a omdofltere. 

„ j ... , . UotoeUt, Modem Instance, lit. 

Condionatutn Is the remission, by one ot the married . 
p«rtls% of a matrimonial offense which he knows the COROUCC (Kon-dus ), v. ; pret. and pp. conduced, 
other has oommitteil, on the condition implied by the ppr. conducing. [In older form conduo, < OF. 

party remitting it shsll afterward be treated conduire, F. oonduire = Pr. oonduire, eondurre 

j.. Pg. ciwottgir ss It. conauewe, conduct, lead, con- 

The immediate effect of eondonaiton is to bar the party j,® . . / t, load Hniw nr Indnv tn. 

oondonlng of hb or her remedy for the offence in quesXu. ^ lead, draw, or bring to- 

Mozity and whiuiey. gether, draw toward, connect, take on lease, 

\-L r 

ftimef, oowionner, eunduner, permit, suffer) par- 1 

don, SB Sp. Pg. condonar ss It. condonare, < L. and see oondtwi, t».] Lt trans. 1. To lead, con- 
oonekmare, mve, give up, remit, refrsdn from 
nonisbing, ( com- -I- donare, give : see donate.] 

1. To for^ve or pardon, as something wrong, 
especial^ by implication, as through some act 
of Mcnduiip or confidence towaru the offend- 
er ; overlool^ as an offense or fault. 

Condons, an old legal teohnioality, has ot late received 
a popular welcome, as a stately euphemism for ‘pardon' 

— •T-r...-,...., . X. «.g4,ifod.Rng. • 


condudbleness (kgn - du ' si - bl - nes). «. The 
quality of coni^uoipgj leading, or contributing to 
or promoting some end. 

Which two contemplations are not Inferiour to any for 
either pleasantness in themselves or condueHtlmess tor the 
finding out of the right frame of nature. 

Dr. H. More, Song ot the Soul, Fret. 

condhciblyt (kgn-du'si-bli), adv. In a manner 
to promote ; conducively. 
conducive (kon-dfi'siv), a. [< conduce + -ive.] 
Having the quality of conducing, promoting, or 
fuftbering; tendingto advance or bring about: 

* An action, however conducive to the good ot onr coun- 
try, will be represented as prejudicial to It. 

Addiaon, Freeholder. 
Nothing Is mora et^ueive to happiness than the free 


g. (ed. 1878), p. 3 


Hys (Chrbt’sl moder swet 
Mi mater froatterleonduee to the ende entire. 

Jiom. <d Partenay (E. E. T. B.), Int, I. 206. 
There was sent unto my lodging the Cardinal of Bour- 
bon . . . to eoiiduee me to my lady's presence. 

Slob Papers, Wolsey to Hen. 'Vlll., an. 1627. 

8. To bring about. 

To conduce the peace. Sir T. More. 

U. intrand. To aid in or contribute toward 


•>Syii. Helpful, contributing, promottve, turthersome. 

COndudveneBS (kon-du'siv-nos), n. The qual- 
ity of be^g conducive or tendng to advance 
or promoiie. i, Boyle. 

Its eonduoiveness to the practice of our duty. 

^ . Seeker, Works, IV. xvU. 

If general good, or welfare, or utility, is the supreme 
ond ; and if State-enactments are justified os means to 
this supremo end ; then, State-enactments have such au- 
thority only as arises from eonducivenau to this supreme 
end. U. Spencer, Data of Ethics, 1 19. 

conduct (kpn-dukt'), v. [< L. eonductua, pp. of 
condueere, lead together, load, hire : see conduce, 
and of. conduct, n. The older form was eondit, 
conduit : see conduff^, v.] I, trana. 1. To ac- 
company and show the way to ; guide ; escort ; 
lead. 

Pray receive them nobly, and eonduet them 
Into our presence. Shak., Hen. VIIL, 1. 4. 

I can eonduet you, lady, to a low 
But loyal cottage, where you may be safe. 

Milton, Cornua, L 819. 
S. To direct ; act as leader of. (a) As a commander. 

The kynge . . . hem [them] didteondite with a baner 
aa white as anowe. g^fn <B. E. T. 8.), lU. 676. 

Cortes himself condueted the Uited and amalleat dlvb 
W,,d{ohertson, Hbt America. 


a director of a muatcal performance. See a 


biinriug about a result; leadortend: followed 

iSiferiiSSii rjsKir'"* j.;niSid«,e, » . 

Lenity, Europ. Morals, II. 266. temperance and exeroifle conduce to good health. 
We are not to aasnme that every offence might be eon- 
doned for a oertain sum in money. 

0. It. Pearson, Early and Hid. Ages of Eng., xxxlll. 

Speoifleally— 8. In law, to forgive, or to act 


Things rather Intended for show and ostentation, than 
conducing to piety. Baeon, Physical Fables, il., ExpL 
The reasons you allege do more eondues 
To the hot passion of dbten^r’d blood. 

•<» «« l)r^ps“J«pplnei 

the marriage vow). See c osdowWon, 2.-^. To ^ ^s^ that which doth the most promota ths We 
oaose to overlook or forgive; atone for. [Bare.] andsertnityofhbmind. dUiMwIisst, flsmons, L x. 


(6) As a 
duetor, 4. 

3. To direct the course of ; manage ; carry on : 
as, he conducted his affairs with prudence. 

Our education U not condueted by toya and luxuries, but 
by austere and nigged masters, by poverty, solitude, jdos- 
aioiis, War, Slavery. Bmerson, FugfuTe Slave Law. 

Unity of action and energy was espsolally nesdsd for a 
mluiatry conducting a great war. 

Leeky, Eng. in 18th Cent., 1. 

4. Beflexively, to direot the aotiem or conduct 

of; behave: os, he conducted nobly. 

Pray, how la it we ahould eonduet oursstvss f 

Browning, Ring and Book, 11. lOSL 
6. In phyeiea, to cluvy, convey, transmit, or 
propagate : oe, metal eonduote heat better 'IMa 
wood.— OonducMiig Misw. 8aotfmM.«|yu,MrMf, 



tin 

11; iKfrviM. Iv & 9. AtaxleTi«41»rOhariMLolBariuidforth« IitU«ir. . . iniown o< 9 m 

t»Miindt,<W 9 rop^fenaotionorw»rgy;«^ prunoue of Mying the tMTelinMna^ of hia 
.I' . BOlifieM. awiAwt-^oii^ 

»^*.a^‘tes.sr , »n»^ iMMir(tap.-d»kM...«i),... a«»u 

flUifi.?' *®*l? ^ coadpet See<ioqtf.-gafe oesdi:^ conduotometer (kon-dnk-tom'e-tto), n. [Ineg. 

Bee oondmius. oondiot, 

conduct (kon'dukt), a. and n.2 {ME. eonduct, < measure.r 

L. conduetwi, hired pp. of conduce, lead to^ H oonduofivity of different ma- 

ther, hire: see oondKt »., and of. eonduet^A terlals, esMciaUy m remrds heat 

Lt a. Hired; employeas as, conduct prestis,® COndUOTOT (ton-duk [— 

WucHf, Apol. for Lollards (Camden Boo.), p. 52. {> »• ® ifS'eST: 

11. n. the title of two clergymen apTOinted londukt^), OF. conduit^, eto. (> ip. conMto^: 
to read prayers at Eton Co^e, Ei^Lmd; a 

conduotiw duttore, < ML. eonditefor, a leader, innkeeror, 

conductance (kon^uk'tans), «. In etecf., the agent, L. onl^ in sense of lessee, oontrMtor, 


eiallyi to tnunsinitMeotiiieity, heat, l^t, or 
sotmo. 

Of an mbsttnoM In tlie twdr the blood amdueU beat 
8. P. Tkompion, Klect ud Mog., p. 187. 
S. To aot as musieal oondnotor.— 8 . To be- 
have: need without the reflexive pronoun. 
[Bare.] 

There were timee when he wu obliged to exert all hU 
fortitude, prudenoe, and candour, to oondwet ao aa not to 
give offence. Elioe* New Eng. Bi^. Diet, p. 28. 

I called on the king, but he made me wait in hia hall, 
and eondueUd like a man Incapacitated for horoltallty. 

Thoreau, Walden, p. S54. 
conduct (kon'dukt), ».i [In older form (ME.) 
coiuMt, condit (see conduit^)', s= F. conduite = 
Sp. Pg. conducta b It. condotta, oonduot, guid- 
ance, management, eto. (Pg. also < conduit’)! 
fern, forms (< ML. as if *conducta), distinguished 
from OF. conduit, condut, condit, eonduM, con- 
duct, etc., conduct, gtddanoe, escort, conductor, 
safe-conduct, etc., also way, channel, conduit, 
F. conduit as Sp. Pg. conducto as It. condotto, 
masc., a conduit, channel, eto.,< ML. eonductuc, 
defense, protection, guard, escort, company, 
herd, also a canal, conduit, < L. conduotua, pp. 
of eondueere, bring together, collect, lead to: 
see conduce and conduct , «., and of. conduifl -, »., 
and oemdueftw.] 1. The aot of guiding or lead- 
ing; guidance; escort. 

Follow me, that will to soma proviaion 
Olvo thee quick conduct. Shak., Leiu', ill 6. 

The clouds fell down in streams, and the pitchy night 
had bereft us of the eonduet of our eyes, had nut the li^it- 
uing afforded a terrible light. Sandyt, Travailes, p. 168. 

After dinner my wife and I, by Mr. Rawlinson's eonduet, 
to the Jewish Synagogue. Pepv*< Diary, II. 48. 

9. The act of directing or controlling; man- 
agement; administration. 

If the Jews under his eonduet should endeavour to re- 
cover their liberties and fail in it, they knew that the na- 
tion would be severely punished by the Romans. 

Jortin, Christian Religion. 

Christianity has humanized the eonduet of war. Paley. 

The eonduet of the state, the administration of its affairs, 
its policy’, and its laws are far more uncertain. Brougham. 
8 . A drawing out or development, as of the 
action of a poem or the plot of a drama or a 
novel. 


conducting power of a mven mass of specified farmer, < conduc^e, pp. conductua, l^sd, 
material of specified shape and connections. togetter,^ro, eto.: see eond^ and 
autndard Elect. JHct. [Recent.) 1 • 0“® conducto or esco^ ; one who goes 

conduct-book (kon'dnlrt-bftk), ». A book kept J>®'®'® " accompanies and shows the way | a 
on board of Umted States men-of-war, in which ® guide, 

the oonduot and ability of each man of the 
crew is noted, 


condnetibliity (kon-duk-ti-bil'i-ti), n. [ss F. 
conducHbiliU, etc.j as condueitble + -»<y (see 
•bility).'] 1. Capability of being conducted or 
transmitted: as, the conducUhttiiy of electricity 
or of heat. — 2. Improperly, capacity for con- 
ducting or transmitting; conduotivito. 
oondnctible (kon-duk'ti-bl), a. [=a F. condue- 
tiblc = Sp. eonauctible ; as conduct + -iblcA Ca- 
pable of Ming conducted or conveyed. Jr heat- 
atone. 


.iUne. 

Betsu. and Ft, laws of Candy. 
SMcifioally — 2t. A chief; a commander; one 
WQO leads an army. 

Oent. Wlto is eonduetor of his people? 

EetU. As ‘tis said, the bastard son of Gloster. 

Shak., Lear, It. 7. 

I myself (though I say it), by my mother's side nleouto 

— tleman and a eonduetor; he has been 

majesty’s service at Chester, and is now 


lOnl. n. Fats F. conduc- toe fourth time, God bless him and his ohaiie, ui. 

Tg.conducfQo = It. con- Knight of Burning Pestle, IR 6. 


conduction (kon-duk'sl 

f»o» = Sp.co»ducci<mtB_^ , „ . . 

dueione, < L. conducHo{n-), < eondueere, pp. con- 8 . A director or manager in general; a regu- 
duotua, lead, conduce, conduct : see conduce and lator. 
conduct, v.] It. The aot of guiding, directing, 
or leading; guidance. 

For the better conduction and presenistlon of the flrete, ,, mi .. o v i. .. 

and atchleulug of the voyage. Hakluyt'* Voyage*. 1. 22 C. 4. The director of a chorus or an orchestra ; One 
From thenoe I went with the Yurkea power, and vndcr who indicates to the performers the rhjrthm and 
his eonduetion to the lamle of l^ry, the expression of a piece of concerted musio by 

04 Tho oof of ^ means of motions o^ the hands or of a baton. 

2t. The f ^ conductor In the modem sense wss no* clearly 

Every man has his . dlsUnguUhed from that of leader until about 1800 ; former- 

B. demon cue is Aiier^ lythelesderplsyedan Instrument, usually theharpslchord. 
»; Epeciflcally, in 6, The chief official on a railroad-tnun, who 


8 . Transmission; convwance; 


Here we have the conduct of the drama laid 
Ooldtmith, 


i open. 

>, Criticisms. 


The book of Job, indeed, in eonduet and diction, bears 


4. Skilful management or administration; good 
generalship; tact and dexterity in affairs; ad- 
dress. 

Mr. Horne, it seems, is unable to comprehend how an 
extreme want of eonduet and diicretiun can consist with 
the abilities I have allowed him. Juniut, Letters, tiv. 

The Rais had told him our adventure with the saint, at 
which he laughed very heartily, saying I was a wise man, 
and a man of eonduet. Bruce, Source of the Nile, 1. 116. 
6 . Personal behavior or practice ; way of act- 
ing generally or on a particular occasion ; course 
of action; de " ‘ 


phyaica, transmission of heat from points of directs, and is responsible for the execution of 
hi^ temperature to points of low temperature, orders concerning, the movements of the train, 
or of electricity from points of high potential and usually oolleots tickets or fares; henoe, one 
to points of low potential, from paitiole to par- -v^ho performs similar duties on a street-oar, eto. 
tide, and to a distance, by the raising of the The duties of the guard on European railways 
temperature or potential of intermediate par- are similar, but less comprehensive. [U. Si] 
tides, without any sensible motion of them. _ 0 . That which conducto or transmits in any 

diatlon of heat, which does not ralM tlie temperature of conducts or transmits through its Bubstaneo 
the Intermediate pointo (except ao f ar aa tbe radiation la energy in any of its forms : as, metals are eon- 


conductua, pp. of eondueere, hire : see conduce."] 
Hired; employed for wages. 

The peraona were neither titulariea 
ratea, but entirely cunductitioua mud removabl. _ 

Ayliffe, 


Henoe — 7. A lightning-rod. — 8 . In aurg., on 
instrument formerly used in the high.operation 

&!j&“o”; for stone in the bladder -oapartty of a 

ay » • See eapfleity,— OoiUlttCtOrt ptA In fHioic, •oon- 

See conductivity,— x. Resulting from conduc- employed in aome departmenta of cutlery. — Prtm* oon- 
*u « .K-. — L electric m- " 


Here Ilea honeat William, whose heart waa a mint. 
While the owner ne’er knew half the good that waa in’t ; 
The pupil of impulae. It forced him along, 

Hia conduct atUF right, with hia augment v 


I hia argument wrong. 
GMamtth, Retaliation, 1. 


c machine which coUmU 


Conduet, In ita full acceptation, moat be taken aa com- 
prehending all adjiutraenta of acta to enda, from the aim- 
pleat to the moat complex, whatever tiielr apeclal naturea 
and whether oonaldered aeparately or in their totality. 

6. Speneer, Data of Ethioa, f 2. 

Our eenduet la capable, irreapeotive of what we can our- 
lelvee certainly anawer for, of almoat Inflnltely different 
demee of force and eneriw In the performance of It, of 
lucidity and vlvidnesa In the perception of It, of fulneaa 
in the aattafacUon from it ; and theae degreea may vary 
from day to day, and quite incalculably. 

M. ArwM, Literals and Dogma, I. 

6 t. A eonduetor, guard, or convoy; an escort. 

His majesty. 

Tendering my peraon'a aafety, hath appointed 
Thia eonduet to convey me to the Tower, 

Shak., Rich. IH., L 1. 

Come, gentlemen, I will be yonr eenduet. 

B. Jonaon, Every Man out of hia Humour, il. L 

7t. A passport. See sq/h-eondwef. 

Good angela and ttila eenduet be your guide I (Giving a 
paper.] JftddMton, Cbangellng, U. 1. 

8 t. likat wUok conveys or oanles; a channel ; 
acondntt 


tion: as, the conductive dlsohsrge of electricity, duotor, that part ol 

conductivity (kon-duk-tiv'i-ti), n. [< conduc- “ ,,.4 V . 4 X 

five + -ify.l In phyaica, the power of conduct- COndUCtor-hCad (kon-duk'tor-hed), n. A com- 
ing heat, electrioity, or sound; the property of p™®d funnel, spout, and pi^ for liquids, used 
being conductive, in the case of heat (thermal con- j t/ 4 * j 

ductlvitv) solida have in general a much higher degree of COndUCtOTy (kon-duk t^ri), a. [v conduct + 
oonducuvlty than liquids, and liquids than gases, the last -• -r-- . . ... 

being p 
liqumaa 


oonduedvitv than fiqidda,* and Uquida Ui'an gases, ^e Uat -OfF .] HaviW the property of oondnoting. 

C=F. coSdtto- 

. OP. etc.! « 

diictivity of metals for heat ia giMter Uian that of atony conductor + -eee.] A female who leads, guides, 
bodies, that oranimal and vegetable anbatsneea being the ordircots; a directress, 
least of all. Metals have also a relatively high degree of . j . . . . . ...... 

conductivity for electricity, a charge of eleoWelty dUtrib- A prudent and dUlgent eonduefreee ot ber family, 
utlng Itaelf DMly over a metallio aurfaoe, and an electrical Johnton, To Mrs. Thrale, 1778. 

current passing more or leas readily through a metaUlo Obedient to what he underttood to be the meaning of 
wire. Those metals wWch w the bmt wnduc^ of heat, hb eonduetrete. Halbert bared hia arm to the should^ 
aa silver, copper, and gold, are also the best eleotrloal Seott, Monastery I 181 

/vbTi(tiiJtUwif:v of manv anlirfa /fflAsa ml. .... 'f *vaa 


a. 


..iC conductivity of many solids (gUH, sul- 

realn) Is nearly zero for electricity ; the same is true 


, ream; is neari, aero lor eiemnc.vy ; mo mme is wue Tf, 

ees degree of most liquids and al*o of gaaee. WItli tonduelret* cured to show us. The AUatUie, LIX. US. 
ubftance the conductivity for electricity is the reclp- cOlldllctlM (kon-dak'taa), n. [ML., lit., in d ?f . 
.™ of the resistance. Bee raafatonea. 1 a ‘led’ or ‘condnoted’ Bong,in def. 2 a 'hired' 


casUethatwe oared to sc 




Wolet . . . employs as the unit of eenduetiHty the 

In nm» aunnnS, thwin^ a p j.if amftT” iCrmO, WOS. 11X6 the OtbCT pOTtS, inVCntCd OT 

andamaUmetrethlok,(ffasmaobheataewiUraiaeaeabic freely treated by the composer. It was oalM 
daoimstre (strictly a kilogramme) of water one dagrM. eonduetui timfUn, dupUec (atoo (r^um), ete.,b«tttiena- 

•7. D. and Omwtanta, P. lot. tnreoftiwseUiHnotioasismattarof oontroTMrqr- 



condiurtnu 

fl. An nnendowed chaplain: the name and of- 
floe are both retained at Eton. Le(f» Olotaary. 
OOUllief, V, (. [ME. eondum, counditen, eondien, < 
OP. oonduire, P. wnduire as Pr. oonduire, con- 
durre as It. c&ndurre, < L. conducere, conduce : 
~ 9 conduce,'] To lead ; oonduct. 
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gether: aee eondupUcate.] In bot, folded to- 
gether, aa the oppoaite leafleta of a pinnate leaf 
applied each to the other, face to nuse. 
conduplicate (kon-du'pli-kat), v. t. ; pret. and 
pp. condupUcated, ppr. eondupUeaUng. [< L. 
conduplioatua, pp. of condupUcare, double toge- 
To lett hyni lii the w»yo, & eoundue hvin bv the downei. ther, < com-, together, + dupHcare, double : aee 
Sir dawayne atui the Orem Knight (E. E. T. 8.). 1. 1971. duplicate,] To double; fold together. 

conduplicate, condupUcated (kon-du'pli-k&t, 
-k^ted), a, [< L. condupUeatua : aee the verb.] 
Doubled or fold*id over or to- 


COndult^ (kon'- or kun'dit), n. [< ME. conduit, 

mnait, cundite, cun- gether. Bi 


oondut, coiulit, condite, also omj 

doth, cundith, etc., < (IP. conduit, conduict, con- 
dut, conduct, condil, m., conduct, guidance, ea- 
cort, company, conductor, Bafe-oonduot, alao a 
way, channel, tube, canaL conduit, F. conduit, 
tube, canal ; OF. also conduite, t., in like aenBos, 
F. conduite, conduct, sss Sp. Pg. oonduoto, con- 
duct, conducto, conduit, sslt. wndotta, conduct, 
eondotto, canal, conduit, < ML. conductua, eaoort, 
etc., alao a tube, canal, etc. : ace conduct, n.J 
It. Conduct; guidance; escort: in this sense 
now conduct. 


Peatruetion of Troy (K. E. T. 8.), 1. 11437. 


2. A medium or means of conveying; anything 
serving as a channel for passage or transmis- 
sion. 

Stnue WM first seene in the DeuUl, . . . (ram whom, by 
Um Conduit of Nature, it it couuuled to vs. 

Purehas, Pilgrimage, p. 28. 

They can and do receive the benefit, (or which the cere- 
mony was appointed aa a sign and conduit. 

Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. 1836), II. 898. 

These organs are the nerves, which are the conduit* to 
convey them (sensationa] (rom without to their audience 
In the brain. Ijoekt. 

The king is the eonduK through wlilch ail the honors and 
emoluments ol the government llnw. 

Calhoun, Works, 1. 103. 
8. A pipe, tube, or other channel for the con- 
veyance of water or other fluid. 

There ben no Ryvercs ne Welles ; but Wotre coinethe be 
t* (rom Ebron. MandtvUU, Travels, p. 78. 


PaUadiu*. \ 

Of tile same house Publius and Quintus were. 

That our best water brought by conduit* hltlior. 

Shak., Cor., it 8. 

4 . A natural or artificial reservoir or source 
whence water is distributed ; speclfloally, the 
former name of fountains built for this purpose. 
[Now rare.] 

Be strong in faith, for now the time is nigh 
That from tlie conduit* of the lofty sky 
The Hood shall fall. Drayton, Noah's Flood. 

The Cheapsldo conduit* were the most used, as they 
were the largest and most decorativu of these structures. 
The Great Conduit in the centre of this imimrtant thnrongli- 
fare was au erection like a tower sunonnded by statuary. 

Chamber*' » Book Day*. 

Until ye come unto the chlefest square ; 

A bubbling conduit Is set midmost there, 

And round about It now the maidens throng. 


6. A narrow walled passage, usually under 
ground, for the purpose of secret communica- 
tion between apartments. 

OOndnit^ (kon'- or kun'dit), v. t. [< ME. oon- 
diten, oouduot, < condit, escort: see conduit^, 
«.] If. To lead; oonduct; guide. 

Qod that is the very guyde, me shall condite aud lede 
that in many perllouse places me hath leilde. 

Merlin (B. E. T. 8.), 111. 022. 

2. To convey, oonduct, or transmit by or as 
by a conduit. 

And his corruption even to this day is still eonduited to 
his undone posterity. Feltham, Resolves, i. 9. 

conduits, n. [ME. ^conduit, coundut, < OF. con- 
duit, oondut, < ML, conductua (also fem., con- 
ducta, oanduota) (>MLG, oanduc^, a kind of des- 
cant or motet or anthem in which the melody 
was partly improvised by the leading singer, 
lit, a led or condnoted song, being prop, pp, 
(so, oantua) of L. conducere, lead, conduct: see 
conduce, conduct, p.] A form of vocal composi- 
tion: same as conductna, 1. 



„ . Bpeclfically — (a) In iof., 

applied to leaves in the bud when 
they arc folded down the middle, 
so that the halves of the lamina 
are applied together by tlielr (ocea. 

Mm eomplieale. (6) In enfom., ap- 
plied to the wings of certain waspe 
incluiled In the series Divloptera, 
which are folded longitudinally. 

condnplication ftou-du-pli- 

ka'ahon), n. [zs F. condupli- 
oation’= Pg, conduplicof&o = It. condupUcaeione, 

< L. conduplicatio(n-), < eondupliearo, pp, cow- 
duplicatua, double: see conduplicate, v.] A 
doubling; a duplication. [Rare.] 

eondurangO. n. Boo cundurango. 
condurriti (jkon-dur'It), w. [< Condurrow (see 
dof.) + -ite^.] A peouliar ore of copper origi- 
nally found in a vein in the Condurrow mine 
in Cornwall, England. lU general color is brownish- 
black, with sometlincs a tinge of bine. It is probably an 
altered form of an arsenldu of copper, like doiiioykite. 
condut^f, ». and V. An obsolete form of con- 
duitf. 

COndut^f, m. Bee conduit^. 
condylar (kon'di-lttr), a. [< condyle + -or®.] 
Pertaining to or charaotenzed bv a condyle 
or condyles : as, the condylar surfaces of the 
tibia. 

Oondylarthra (kon-di-lUr'thrft), «. pi. [NL., 

< Gr. KdndtiXof, a knuckle (condyle), + h(^i>ov, 

j oint.] A fffoup of fossil mammals from the 
iloeone of North America, related to the Pro- 
boaoidea, distinguished by having a postglonoid 
prooess, a third femoral trochanter, and no cal- 
caneal facet for the fibula. , 

The Condylarthra with throe tntiorclcs orr probably also 
the ancestors of tiiu caruivontus orders. 

Pop. SH. Mo., XXVII. 010. 

COndylarthroUB (kon-di-Hir'thms), a, r< Von- 
dylarikra + -oua.] Pertaining to or having 
the characters of the Condylarthra, 
condyle (kon'dil), n. [= F. condyle = Sp. cd»- 
dilo =z Pg. condylo = It. condih, < L. condylua, < 
Or. kMvAcx;, a knuckle, joint, knob ; of. k6v6oi 
(llesyohlus), heads, knobs.] 1. In anat,, a pro- 
tuberance on the end of a bone serving to form 
an articulation with another bone : more espe- 
cially applied to the prominences of the oc- 
cipital bone for articulation with the atlas, to 
the prominences at the distal extremity of the 
humerus and femur respectively, and to the 
proximal articular extremity of the lower jaw- 
OOUO of mammals. The occipital condyles are lateral 
and paired In Mammalia and Amphibia; in Ares and Bej)- 
tilia the condyle la single and median. See cuts under 
femur, humenu, and ukull. 

2. In the arthropod or articulated animals, a 
rounded portion of the hard integument fitting 
into another part to whioh it is articulated, 
as the proximal ends of the tibi® in Insects, — 
3. An ancient Greek long measure, the eighth 
of a foot. See foot — Ancle of the oondylee. See 
crantonistr;/.— Ocmpltal oondyle. 8ee oecipaal. 
COndyli, n. Plural of condylua. 

COndylian (kon-dll'i-ftn), a. [< condyle + -ian.] 
Having a condyle or condyles; condylar. See 
dicandylian, monocondylian, 
condyloid (kon'di-loid), a. [= F. condyloide s= 
Pg. condyloide, < Qr. contr. koi>6v- 

XoidTf, < K&vlhiX^, a knuckle, + el^, form.] In 
anat., resembling or shaped like a oondyle; re- 
lated to a condyle or condyles Condyloid fora- 

men. See /oratnen.— Condyloid mooeee. Same as ar- 
tiatiar proet** of the lower jaw (wliloh see, under articu- 
lar). 

condyloma (kon-di-ld'm|), n. ; pi. condylomata 
(-mgi-t^). ^L., < L. condylua (see condyle) + 
-oma.] In pathol., an excresoenoe, either syphi- 
litic or non-syphilitio, found about the anus or 
the organs of generation in either sox. 
condylomatons (kon-di-lom'a-tus), a. [< con- 
dvloma^t-) + -OU3.] Pertaining to or resem- 
bling a condyloma. 

Oonc^lopai (kon-dil'o-pft), n. pi. [NL. , for Con- 
dylopoda, neut. pi. of oand/yUrpua : see oondylo- 
pod.] A term used by Latreille to designate 

, , the jointed-legged articulated animals : synonv- 

dupliean(t-)a, ppr. of condupUcare, double to- mous with Jnaeeta of Linnsens and Ar^trepoaa 


of modem natuTalists. The o 

into Aporopoda (in the inoorreotfonn Affropad«)to 
ceans, arachnidans, and myriapods) and Ueteapodu (li 

con^lopet (kon'di-lop), n. [< NL. condyhpua : 
see condylopod.] Same as condylopod. Kirby. 
condylopod (kon-dir 9-pod), a. and b. [< 
NL. condylopua (condylopod-), < Gr. k6v6v^o(, a 
knuckle. Joint, knob. + trohe (nod-) =s E. foot.] 
I. a. Having articulated legs; orthroj^ous; 
speoifloally, of or pertaining to the Condylo- 
poda. Also condylopodoua. 

H. n. A member of the Condylqpoda; an ar- 
thropod. 

neutT pr of condylopua : 'see condylopoi^ and 


cf. Condylopa.) If. The proper form of Con- 
dylopa.—2. In Lankester’s system of classifi- 
cation. a series of Gnathopoda or Artbropoda, 
including all except Malacopoda (Peripattdea). 
The series is divided into four classes, Cruatacea, Utaca- 
pmla (true insects), Myriapoda, and Araehnida. [Little 
used.] 

condylopodons (kon-di-lop'9-du8), a. [As con- 
di/lopod + -otMi.] Same as condylopod. 

Oondylura (kon-di-lfi 'rft), n. [NL., < Gt. k6v- 
ih'Aoc, a knob, + oiipd, a tail.] 1. A remarkable 
genus of North American shrew-moles, of the 
family Talpidm, hoving the end of the snout be- 
sot with a circular fringe of radiating processes, 
and the tail during the rutting season much 
swollen. The dental formula Is, in each half Jaw, 8 in- 
clsors, 1 ranine, 4 preniolars, and S molars. There is but 
one species, the star-uosed mule or sliroW'inule, C. ‘ 



Star-nosed Mole [Cmitylura crOtata). 


Sir Oawayn* and tha 0 


non may of 
!. E. T. S.), 

conduplicant (kon-du'pU-kant), a. [< L. 
^ * * " re, doubh 


d appear. 

- -- — -r — skin had 

shrunk on tlie bones, ns represented in some figures of the 
animal in which the tall looks like a string of beads ; it is, 
however, appropriate, since during the rut the tall swells 
to double its usual size, and has a ^bbous appearance. 

2t. A genus of orustaoeans. Latreille, 1829. 
condylture (kou'di-lur), n. An animal of the 
genus Condylura; a star-uosed or button-nosed 
mole. 

OondylnretB (kon-di-lu'rf-fi), n.pl. [NL.. < 
Condylura + -ea.] A section of the family 
Tatpidte, represented by the genus Condylura, 
COndylUB (kon'di-lus), n, ; pi. condyli (-11). [L. : 
see condyle.] A condyle.- condylua eztsnaorlua, 

the ectocoiidyle, or outer condyle, of the hunienis, to which 
extensor muscles are attached. See out under humerua.— 
Condylua flexorina, the entocondyle, or inner condyle, 
of the humerus, to which flexor muscles are attached. Bee 
cut under humerus. — Condylua mandibulaihl, the con- 
dyle of the lower jaw. See cut under skull.— Coadylua 
ocdpltalla, either occipital condyle. 

cone (kon), n. [< F. edne = Sp. cowo =: Pg. cone 
= It. cono, < L. conua, < Gr. kuvoq, a cone, peak, 
peg, = L. euneua, a wedge (> ult. E. colni, coign, 
quoin, q. v.) ; of. Skt. ydna, a whetstone (a= E. 
none, q. v.), yd, sharpen.] 1. In geom.t 
(a) A solid generated by the revolution of a 
right-angled triangle upon one of its sides aa 
an axis, in the figure thus generated the base Is a cir- 
cle, and the line nassinK through the vertex and the cen- 
ter of the base (the az<s) is pcrpondloulaT to the plane of 
the base ; it is specifically termed a right cotw. (b) A 
solid the surface of which consists of a circle, 
whioh forms its base, and the envelop of all the 
limited straight lines which join the circumfer- 
ence of the circle to a fixed point lying without 
the perpendicular to the circle from its center: 
speoifloally termed an oblique or aealene cone. 
See conic, (c) In modem geom,, any surface 
generated by a line one point in which is fixed. 
— 2. Anything shaped like a cone. Bpectflcally— 
(a) In 6ot. , a dry multiple fmlt formed of densely imbricate 
scales, as in the hop, but mure especially in the pine, fir, 
and spruce, in which a pair of naked seeds is bome-upoa 
the upper side of each scale : technically called a •trvtw; 
In a more general sense, an InUoretoenoe having a OOM> 
like shape. See cut on following page. 

Those Uiree chestnuts near, that hung 
In masses thick with milky eotiM. 

Tennyson, HlUer’s Banghtac. 
(h) In anat . : (I) The conariiuu, or tdneal body of the brain. 
(2) One of the minute cone-shaped structurMtomilng with 
the so-called “rods" a layer of the retina. Sea ratina. 
(c) In ooneA, a sheU of the family Omida, oharadterigsd 
bylteobcimloform. (iQ The hlU sniwnnding the oraterol 
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• volcano, formed by theftradnal accumulation of theeject< 
ed material. («) A itorai>oone. (/) The vent-plug in the 
barrel of a firearm. In tpimning, one of the taper drumi 
in the head-atock of a mule, known re^ottvely as the 
baeUng-off and drawinq-up oonet, £. H. Knight.— ia- 
tarlal oaa». See artenal.— Ohltf OOne. a quadric cone 
which interaeota a tangent plane of a aurfaoe in the chief 
tangenta.— dronlar OOne, in modem geom., a 


aild>cnidle mm. see miU.- 


» of dlapenlon. in 


.jrtea of the projeotiies contained in a caae-ahot. The 
apex of thia irregular conoid ia either at the mnaxle of the 
piece or at the point where the caae-ahot explodea, and Ita 
baae ia the cloaed curve which clrouniacribea the polnta of 
act of ail the projeotilea. Alao called cone t^ead. 


impact of 

— Oonooi 


■a, HI optm, ail uie raya oi iigiii. wiiiuii |iro- 

diant point and fail upon a^ven flat aur- 


pnmiw acting on eonoratloiu In parooeMof fcnnatloD, by 
which their founded form ia changed Into a lengthened 
one, the concentric atmcture aaenming under auch cireum- 
atanoea the conical form, 
n. n. A fossil of the genus Conularia. 

The problematical foaaila known aa Conularia or eone-in- 
eone. They flrat appear in the Silurian, and aome reach, 
tor ptcropoda, an euormoua alxe, an Auatralian apeciea be- 
ing catlmated to have had alen^h of aixnit aixteen inch eg. 

.Stand. Kat. Iliit., I. SW. 

coneine (k5'ne-in), n. Same as amine. 

cone-jo^t (kon'joint), «. A strong and tight 
pipe-joint mode by inserting a double iron cone 
into the ends of two pipes, and drawing those 
ends toward each other by means of screw-bolts. 

COnenchyma (kd-ueng'ki-m&), n. [NL^ < 3r. 
Kwvof, a cone, +' tyxvfta. an mfusion.] In hot., 
a tissue formed of conical cells, as in the vel- 
vety covering of some petals. 

cone-noee (kon'ndz), n. A hemipterous insect 
of the genus Conorhtnus (which see). 

conepaie (ko'ne-pfit), n. An animal of the ge- 
nus Conej)atu8. 

coiiepatl(k6'ne-nttt-l),n. TMex.] The Mexican 
name of a skunk, ospecially the white-backed 
skunk, Conepatue mapurito. Bee Conepatue. 

The Mexican term eonepatl haa been changed into a 
more famtUar-aounding name conepato, in aome of the 
Southern Statea. J)e Vere, Americanisms, p. 54. 

Oonepatns (ko-ne-pa'tus), n. [NL. ( J. E. Gray, 
18.Tf), < Mcx. amepatl: see extract.] A genus 
of American badger-like skunks, it differs from 
MephitU in having tiiu teeth normally S3 instead of 84 (1 
premotar less in each upper Iialf Jaw) ; the angle of the man- 
dible strongly bent outward (and in some other cranial 


Ox^talUne cones. See crvrtahtnc.— Cyclic planes of 
a cone. See <!t«dic.— BndOltyllO cone, neoerSoHylie.— 
Layer of rods and cones. See retina. — oblloue cone. 
See def. 1 (5X above.-— Ocular cone, the cone formed 
within the eye by a pencil of rays proceeding from a point, 
the base of the cone being on uie cornea, the apex on 
the retina.— Stepped OOne. Same as cone-^ieu.— Bup- 
plementel cone, a cone whose sides are perpendicular to 
those of another cone.— Twin COnes, a pair of cones of 
the retina, united laterally, such aa are found in some 
bony fishes and other vertebrates. 

cone (kon), v. t . ; pret. and pp. coned, ppr, con- 
ing. [< cone, ». j To shape so as to rosemblo 
the segment of a cone, as the tiro or troad of a 
oar-wheel. 

The bridge rests and turns upon a ring made up of 64 
cast-iron coned wheels. Soi. A.mer., N. 8., LlV. 0. 

Cones (kd'n|-e). n. pi. [NL., < Conue + -ae.'] 
In conch., a family of cone-shells : same as Co- 
nidte. Menke, 1828. 

cone-billed (kdn'bild), a. Having a conical 
bill; oonirostral. 

cone-bit (kdn'bit), n. A conical-shaped boring- 
bit. 

cone-olntoh (kdn'kluoh), n. In maoh., a clutch 
used for the transmission of power from a driv- 
ing-shaft to another in line with it, and con- 
sisting of a conical plug which slides longitudi- 
nally upon one of the shafts, and rotates with 
It. When moved forward, this plug enters a sleeve wlilch 
has an interior conical surface corresponding to that of 
the plug, and is k#yed to the other shaft. The clutch acts 
by frlotlonal contact of these two conical surfaces. 

cone-flower (kdn'flou^Or), n. A name given to 
certain species of liudbeekia, coarse composites 
with conical or columnar receptacles, especial- 
ly to B. laciniata, which has a groenish-yollow 
oolong disk, and B. hirta, in which the conical 
disk IS dark-brown.- pniple or hedgehog oone- 

flower, the nearly allied Echinacea purjmrea and E. an- 
guetifolia, of the prairies of the western United States. 

oone-gamba (kon'gam'bft), ». An organ-stop 
with conical pipes terminating in a bell. Also 
called bell-gamba. 

oone-gear (kdn'gSr), n. A method of transmit- 
ting motion by means of the rolling-friction of 
two oones. 

oone-granule (kdn'gran'ijll), n. A corpuscle 
of the outer nuclear layer of the retina which 
is connected with a cone : in distinction from 
a rod-granule. See retina. 

cone-ln-cone (kon'in-kSn'), a. and n. I. a. In 
geol,, appearing to he made up of oones closely 




packed one within another, as some limestones 
■md marly strata, and very rarely beds of ooal. 
Oic ooM-liHMiw Mraotus to heUevsd to be “ 


Conepstt {Comefattu maft 

characters) ; the snout produced, depressed, with inferior 
nostrils, and liald on top ; the soles broad and entirely 
naked ; the tail comparatively short and little busby ; and 
the colors massed In large areas. The typo is the white- 
backed skunk or eonepatl, found in Texas, Mexico, and 
southward ; there are probably other species. Also called 
Thioemu*. 

Conepatue is obviously the same as the old Mexican 
eonepatl ; ... it probably refers to the Imrrowing of tlie 
animal ; for it may be olwerved, nepantla in the Mabuatl 
language signified a subterranean dwelling. 

Couee, Fnr-heaiing Animus (1877), p. 249. 
cone-plate (kon 'plat), n. A conical collar-plate 
for the head of a latne. 

cone-pulley (kdn'pUl'i), n. A pulley ehapod 
like ibo segment of a cone — that is, gradually 
tapering from a thick to a thin end. (a) A pulley 
iiaving a nurolier of faces or sheaves of varying diameter, 
for Riving different siieods of the mandrel, os desired ; a 
speed-puRey. (6) In spinning-machines, a dovloe for vary- 
ing the siieed of the liobhlns so as to keep tlio strain upon 
the roving equal as it is wound upon them. Also called 
etepped eone. 

cone-seat (kon'sSt), n. A projecting piece of 
iron welded to a musket-barrel of the older 
patterns, near the breech, for the purpose of 
nimishing a scat into which the cone is screwed. 
COne-fdielf (kdu'shel), n. The shell of a mol- 
lusk of the genus Conus, or family Conidte. Beo 
out under Conus. 
conessi bark. See barkn. 
iOnesaine (kd-nes'in), n. 
nessi cortex, Ihe bark of 
rhena ant^ysenterica) (of E. 

Ind. origin) + -»ne2.] A bitter 
principle obtained from Holar- 
rhena {Wrightia) antidysente- 
rica. It is a white amorphous 
powder. Also called wrightin. 
cone-Talve (kon'valv), n. A 
valve with a conical face and 
seat. 

cone-wheel (kdn'hwfil), n. A 
cone, or frustum of a concj used 
as a means of transmitting 

power. A very common method of in fig. . 

obtaining a change of speed is to use mmi sr» in nppoii- 
two oones with parallel axes, but with ' 
their bases in opposite directions, and ™ 

connected by a belt moved at will ranged nw of tmib. 

, 1.1U — — it- «- .w_ .TV- *nis»on> in & 

driven by u 


thadrivaraaddrlvea totultaRii. By khlttlng Um belt to 
either tide the relaUve epstod of the driven cone may be 
Increased or dimlntohed. An intermittent or any imga. 
lar motion may be given by teeth placed in various posi- 
tions upon the surfaces of the two oones, and so aa to en- 
gage each other. See eone-pulleu. 

coney, coneycatcb, etc. Bee amy. etc. 

conf. An abbreviation (o) of the Latin co»voo- 
tw, n confection, used in medical prescriptions: 
(b) of the Latin confer, compare, also expressed 
by cf. 

confab (kon-fab'), v. pret. and pp. ootfab- 
bed, ppr. confabbing, [abort for confahulata.'\ 
To confabulate ; chat. 

Mrs. Tlirale and I were dressing, and as naual eonfab- 
hing. Mme. D Arblav, Diary, 1. ISO. 

confab (kon'fab), n. [Short for corfahulatio'n.'l 
Familiar talk or conversation; chat. [CoUoq.J 
I overhearti a most divertiim om^ab amongst that group 
of ladles yonder. O'Keefe, Fontainebleau, U. 1. 

confabnlar (k9n-fah'v-18r). a. [C!f. ML. c<m- 
fabularia, an interlocutor, \ L. oonfabulari, con- 
fabulate : see cotfabulate.'] Of tlie nature of 
or relating to confabulation or familiar conver- 
sation : conversational ; chatty. Quarterly Ben. 
[Kare.J 

confabulata ikon- fab 'h-l&t), v. i.; pret. and 
pp. confabulated, ppr. co^abulating. [< L. oon- 
mhulatus, pp. of confabulari (> P. confahuler aa 
Bp. Pg. emfabutar = It. confabulare), talk to- 
gether < com-, together, + fabulari, talk, < fa- 
oula, disoourse, fable : see fable.'] To t^ fa- 
miliarly together ; ohat ; prattle. 

I shall not ask Jean Jacques Kousseau 
It birds eonfedndate or no ; 

’Tis clear that they were alwan able 
To hold dlsconrso, at least in fable. 

Cowper, Fairing Time Anticipated. 

confabnlation (kgn-fab-v-ia'shon), n. [as P. 
cotfabulation = 8p. coifabulacion = Pg. eotfa- 
huM^ = It. coifabulasione, < LL. o^abukh 
tio(n-), < L, cotfabulari, talk together : see con- 
fabulate.'] A talking together ; chatting; fk- 
miliartalk; easy, unrestrained conversation: 
as, the two had a long corfabulation. 

Friends’ eonfabulatiom are comfortable at all times. 

Burton, Anat. of Mel., p. <801. 

confabnlator (kon-fab'v-la-tor), n. [m P. COII- 
fabuluteur =: Bp. Pg. confabulador aa It. eotfa- 
hulatorc, < LL. cor^fahulator, < L, confabulari. 
talk together: see confabulate.] One engitgea 
in famuiar talk or conversation. 



middle of the cones, supposing the two 
to be of equal siM, the working dl- „ 

. . — • uie nwUon of oheveli. 


manufacturers it 

confabnlatory (kpn-fab'p-l^t^ri), a. [= It. 
coifabulatorio; US cotfabulate + -ory.'] Belong- 
ing to familiar speech; colloquial. [Bare.] 

A eonfcdtulatory epitaph. 

Weever, Ancient Funeral Monuments, p. 677. 

confamiliart (kon-fa-mil'y.^), a. [< ML. eon- 
familiaris, < L. com-, together, -b familia, fam- 
ily : see familiar and -arS.] Belonging to the 
same family in the way of classification ; hence, 
closely connected; having a common likeness. 

More eonfamiliar and analogous to some of onr trana- 
actions than others. 

aianville, Pre-existence of Souls, p. 80. 

COnfarreatd (kon-far'e-fit), a. [< L. confarrea- 
tus, pp. of oonfarreare: see anfarreation.] Sol- 
emnized by tasting the bread called far in pres- 
ence of the high priest and ten witnesses: as, 
confarreate marriages. See confarreation. 

COnxaTTeation (kon-far-$-a'shgn), ». [< L. 
confarreatio(n-), < oonfarreare. pp. confarreatus, 
oonneot in marriage by making an offering of 
bread^ < cow-, together, + farreus (so. panic, 
bread), of spelt, < far, a kind of grain, spelt: 
see farina.] In Bom. antiq., the higher form 
of marriage: so called from the panis farreus, 
a cake of salted fiour eaten in the ceremonial. 
Confarreatlon wss the only religions form of msrrisge, 
snd is supposed to have been cbaracterlstic of the pa- 
tricians; It was accomplished by pronouncing certain 
formulas in the presence of ten wllueaaes, with solemn 
saorifloes and prayers. It was until a late date considered 
requisite for the purity of the higher priesthood, but it fell 
Into general disuse early in the empire. Also /arrsotion. 

Wishing you your Heart's Desire snd if you have her, a 
happy C<^arreulion. Howell. Letters, 1. v. 21 

COnfate(kon-f&t'),e. f. [< con- ■¥ fate, v. Cf.L. 
confatalis, jointly dependent on fate.] To de- 
cree or determine together with something else ; 
fate or decree at the same time. [Bare.] 

In like manner his brother stoic Chrysippua insists . , . 
that when a sick man is fated to recover, it ia eot\fiiUA 
that he shall send for a physician. 

A. Tueker, Light of Nature, n. xxvL 

confeett (kqn-fokt'), e. t. [(C!f, Bp. eonfitar m 
Pg. eonfeitar as It. confettare, make into sweet- 
meats, from the noun; ult.) < L. corfeeitu, pp. 


MmfiBOl 

of «(M|^l 00 r 0 , pat together, make up (> F. conifirt, 
pveaerre), < eom>, together, + /aoere, do. make.] 
1. To make up or oompoimd; eepeoialljr, to 
make into eweetmeate. 

EIIm, • converted Jew, Is said to have confessed, That 
in bU House the Poison was con/eeud. 

JBaker, Chronicles, p. 80. 

Saffron eot^feettd in Cilicia. 

W. Broume, Britannia's Pastorals, I. 2. 

MIstery there, like to another nature, 

Confeett the substance at the choicest fruits 
In a rich candy. 

Dekkeravd Ford, Bun’s Darling, iv. 1. 

3. To put together; construct; compose; form. 

Of tills also were ecufteltd the famous everlasting lamps 
and tapers. Sir T. Uorbtrt, Travels, p. 809. 

oonfeott, o- ^ L* confectus, pp. : see the verb 
and noun.] Confected ; compounded. 

In ropes kepe this eonjeet meddissyng 
Until the time of veer or of sprynerag. 

PtxUadixu, Hiul>ondrle(E.% f. 8.), p. 29. 
confect (kon'fekt), n. [as G. eoi\feot as Dan. 
Bw. konfekt ss It. confetto, < ML. oonfcctum, also 
eoitfecta (usually in pi. cottfeetee), a confect, 
sweetmeat, prop. neut. or fem. of L. eonfectwi, 
pp. of eonjMre, put together, make up : see 
confect, V,, and of. comfit and eonfetto, doublets 
of eof\feot, n.] A preparation with sugar or 
honey, as of miit, herbs, roots, and the like; a 
confection; a comfit; a sweetmeat. 

At supper eat a pippin roasted end sweetened with sugar 
of roses and caraway eonfeett. Uarvey, Consumiitlons. 
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8t. A room in which confections are kept or 
made. 

Here, ladles, are the keys of the stores, of the oonfteHon- 
ary, of the wine-vaults. Miehardron, Orandlson, II. 22S. 
3t. A confectioner’s shop. See eonfeetionery. 
— 4t. A drug-shop, or place where medicines 
are compoimued. 

Both history, poetv, and dally experience are as goodly 
fields where these ubMiratious grow whereof we make a 
few posies to hold in our hands, but no man bringeth them 
to the wiyftetUmary, tliat receipts might be made of them 
for the use of life. 

Boom, Advancement of Learning, ii. 200. 

confectioner (kon-fek'shon-er), n. [< confec- 
tion + -er. Cf. confectionary, n.] If. One who 
compounds preparations, as drugs. 


3. One who makes confectionery or confections ; 
specifically, one who makes or sells candies, 
candied fruits, bonbons, caramels, comfits, or 
other articles prepared with sugar, as cake, 
ice-cream, etc. 

Most of the shops 

Of the best eonfeetiotieri in London ransack’d. 

To furnish out a banquet. 

Ma$nng«r, City Madam, 11. 1. 
confectionery tkQn-fek'shon-er-i), n, ; pi. con- 
fectioneries (-iz). [Pormerly also confectionary 
(beiug ult. from ML. as if *cotfectionaria)‘, < 
confection + -erv.'\ 1, A place where sweet- 
meats and similar things are made or sold ; a 
confectioner’s shop. — 3. Collectivoly, sweet- 
meats; things prepared or sold by a confec- 
tioner; confections. 


8. In lam, a oomMnation of two or more 

eons to commit an unlawful act ; a ''' 

Folk that wlsten of a conluraoloun, whlohe 1 olepe a 
eonfedtraeie, that was cast axeins tills tyraunt 

Chaucer, Bobthiqa, p. Bt. 
4t. Confederated action; cofiperation; concur- 
rence. 

Under the eountenance and confederacy 
Of Lady Eleanor. Sltak., 2 Hen. VI., IL i. 

Southern Confederacy. Same as Confederate state* of 
A msrica (which see, undereor^«(ferafs,a.).sSyn. 1 and S. 
Beague, CoiUition, etc. (see allianee), combination, confed. 
eratton, union. Bee eoi^ederation. 

confederal (kon-fed'er-al), a. [< L. com-, to- 
gether, + foedus {feeder-^, league : see con- and 
federal.'] Of or pertaintog to a confederation ; 
coi^osed of oomederated states ; specifically, 
in V. S. hist., pertaining to the confederacy of 
the States under the Articles of Confederation 
(1781-89). 

It Is the disposition of the people of America to place 
their confederal government on the most respectable basis. 

J. F. Mercer, In Bancroft's Hist. Const., I. 897. 

confederato (kpn-fed'6r-at), V. ; pret. and pp. 
confederated, ppr. confederating. [< LL. con- 
foederatus, pp. of confoederare (> obs. E. am- 
feder, q. v.L unite in a league, < L, com-, to- 
r, + LL. foederare, league, < L. foedus 


gethor. 


and to the aasemi 

Motley, Dutch Republic, I. 316. 

confection (kpn-fek’shqn), n. [Early mod. E. 
also. eoT\fexion; < ME. ‘correction, eonferoioun, 
a preparation, a mixture, ( OF. cot^feetion, con- 
fusion. oonftction, a confection, P. confection, 
a making, making up, ready-made olothes, a 
preparation of drugs, etc., at Pr. confection as 
confecoion «s Pg. eonfeaflo, eonfetto = It. 
oonfcaione, < ML. confectio(,n-), a preparation, 
medioament, L. a preparing, < conficcre, pp. 

ooaftfofiM, prepare, put together: see con/6Cf,v.] , " , . '.vv..!- 

1. The arl or act of eoiSecting or compound- 'iPi diimnish, kill: see confect, v.] I. 

ing different substances into one preparation : to the art of making sweetmeats, 

as, the confection of sweetmeats. 


She . . . insisted upon his tsking some particular con- 
fectionery, because it was a favourite of her own. 

Ditraeli, Conlogsby, 1. 4. 

confection-pan (kon-fek'shqn-pan), n. A ro- 
tating pan heated by steam 'or not air, and de- 
signed for drying confections, 
confectoryt (kon'fek-to-ri), a. and n. [< ML. 
*confeetorius (of. ML. confeetorium, a sweet- 
meat-box, also a place where cattle arc slaugh- 
tered), < L. confleere, pp. eonfeetvs, put together. 


This fltshe, and lordde, and flitches salt to kepe 
In ]ust confection now taketh kepe. 

PaUadiue, Husbondrle (E. E. T. 8.), p. R8. 
3t. A composition or mixture, as of drugs, etc. ; 
a preparation to be eaten or imbibed. 

s to the eonfeetione of sale which are in the shops, 


Bacon, Advancement ol 


(.18. 


Crowley, Confutation of Shaxton, 

That eonfltetion 

Which I gave him for a cordial. 

Shah., Cymbellne, v. 6. 
8. Something prepared or preserved with sugar 
, or syrup, (a) A sweetmeat 

Host thou not team'd me how 


ir more medicinal substances are Incorporated 

with tocobaiine matter, with a view to tlioir preservation 
or for more convenient administration. U. S. Diepenea- 
tory. 

4. [F.] A ready-made garment, as a mantle, 
wrap, fichu, etc., for women’s wear, often of 
severid materials, and always more or less elab- 
orate and elegant: as, Madame A has re- 

turned with a choice assortment of confections, 

E sed in trade.]— Dry coafaotlonB, such confec- 
» OS are made by boiling in syrup those portions of 
fruits adapted to this method, as oltron, orange-peel, tigs, 
etc., which ore afterward taken out and dried in an oven, 
—liquid OOUflBCttOllS, fruits, whole or in pieces, pre- 
served by iramenion In a transparent syrup. Apricots, 
green citrons, and many other fruits ore so preserved. 
Obnfeetiont (kon-fek'shgn), e. f. [< confection, 
«.] To prepare for use with sugar or syrup; 
comi>oniid. 

Being grene, or welt confectioned In syrope, it [ginger] 
comforteth moche the stomake and hood. 

Sir T. Etyot, Castle of Health, U. 

confectionary (kqn-fek’sbpn-^-ri), a. and n. 
[< ML. oonfecUonarius, a muter of coufeotions, 
an apothecary (prop, a^.), < cotfecHoin-'^ a con- 
fection; see confection, n., and -aryi.J I. a. Of 
the nature of, or prepared as, a confection ; pre- 
pared or preserved with sugar. 

The biscuit ; or eor\fectionary plum. 

Cowper, My Mother's Picture. 

n. «. 1. A ooufeotloner. 


In which the wanton might 
Of confectory art endeavour’d how 
To charm au tastes to their sweet overthrow. 

J. Beaumont, Psyche, iv. 127. 

n. n, A place where oonfections are made ; 
a confectionery. 

confecturet (kon-fek'tor), n. [< ME. corfecture, 

< ML. confecturae, pf., sweetmeats, L. eonfec- 
tura, a preparing, < confleere, pp. confectus, pre- 
pare: see correct, and cf. confiture, a doublet 
of corfecture.] A composition or compound, 
espeoially of drugs. Chaucer. 

Droggls, confectouri* and spiceis. 

Aele Jarnee VI., 1681 (ed. 1814), p. 221. 

confedert (kon-fed'Cr), v. ♦. [< ME. corTederen, 

< OP. cor^feHerer, P. confMSrer = 8p. Pg. con- 
federar = It. cotTederarsi, rofl., < LL. confwde- 
rare, confederate : see corTedcrate, ».] To con- 
federate. 

Conftdred both by bonde and oiilaunce. 

Chauoer, Pity, 1. 42. 

Having confedered with Oneale, Oconor, and other Irish 
potentates. llolinehed. Chronicles. 

O^ederacy (kon-fed'ir-f-si), n. ; pi. oorfedera- 
cies (-siz). (< Me. cotTederaeie, < OF. (AP.) 
confederacie, < ML. os if *cortfcBderatia, < LL. 
corTcederatus, pp. : see corfederate, a., and -acy. 
Cl. cor\federa^n,'] 1. A contract between two 
or more persons, bodies of men, or states, for 
mutual support or joint action of any kind; a 
eompaot, league, or alliance. 

Itils faille seems invented to shew the nature of the 
compacts and eonfederaoiee of princes. 

Bacon, Political Fables, 11., Expl. 
For ho hath heard of our confederacy. 

And 'tls but wisdom to moke strung against him. 

Shot., 1 Hen. IV., iv. 4. 

The friendships of the world ore oft 
Confedcraciee in vice. Addieon. 

It is readily conceded that one of the strongest charac- 
teristics of a confederacy Is, that It usually operates on the 
states or communities which compose It In tlietr corpo- 
rate capacity. Calhoun, Works, I. 156. 


feeder-), a lea^e: see federal, federate.] I. 
intrans. To unite in a league or aUianoe ; join 
in a mutual contract or covenant. 

They will not . . . [disturb] >> afforesaUl Indenns; 
eltlier in their persons, buildings, catle, or goods, directly 
or Indirectly ; nor will they confederate with any other 
against them. 

Quoted In Bradford'e Plymouth Plantation, p. 488. 
By words men . . . covenant and eonfedertUe. South, 
It would be unequal to require South Carolina and 
Oeorgla to confederate on such terms. 

C. Pinckney, in Bancroft's Hist Const, II. 168. 
n. irons. To cause to unite in a league ; ally. 
To the end tliat when many [people] are confederated 
each may make the other the more strong. 

Hooker, Eccles. Polity, 1. 10. 

With these the Percies them confederate. 

Daniel, Civil Wars, Iv. 28. 

confederate (kon-£ed'6r-fit), a. and n. [= P. 
ctmfSdM ss 8p. Pg. eonfederado ss It. confede- 
rato, < ML. eonfederatus, confvederatus, a. and 
n., < LL. confeederatus, pp. : see the verb.] I. 
a. 1. United in a league; allied by eompaot 
or treaty ; engaged in a confederacy ; leagued; 
pertaining to a confederacy. 

AH the swords 

In Italy, ami her confederate arms. 

Could not liave mode this peace. 

Shah., Cor., v. 8. 

Zounds ! go for the doctor, yoii scoundrel. You are all 
eoTtfederate. miirderors. Shendan, BL Patrick's Day, 11. 4, 
The deflnitlon of a confederate republic scums simply to 
be " an assemblage of societies," or an association 01 two 
or more states Into one state. 

A. Hamilton, Federalist, Ho, 102, 
A gale. 

Confederate with the current of the soul, 

To speed my voyage. Wordeworth, Prelude, vL 

Specifloally— 2. [cop.] Pertaining to the Con- 
federate States of America: as, the Confederate 
government or army. 

During the following night the Confederate works on 
the opposite side of the river wore abandoned and blown 
up. Am. Cyo., XVI. 182. 

Confederato Btatoi of Amerlim, the name assumed 
by the southern States which secede from the American 
Union in 1860- 61, on the occasion of the election of a 
President (Abraham Lincoln) and Congress unfriendly to 
the Institution of slavery, and formed a government under 
a constitution adopted by a general convention at Mont- 
gomery, Alabama, on March llth, 1861. The confedera- 
tion ultimately consiatod of the following eleven States, 
which adopted ordinances of secession in the order given, 
the flrst on December 20th, 1860, and the last on May 20th, 


/ortifled Wallingford castle os headquarters for a confed- 
eracy against the independence of England. 

Sttati, Const Hist, I M5. 
3. An aggreration of penons, parties, states, 
or nations united by a league ; a oonfederation. 


J. Fisks, Auer. PoL Ideas, p. 76. 


Oeorgla Louisiana, Texas, Virginia, axuhw, ^enueswie. 
North Carolina They were readmitted to their fonner 
status ss equal members of the United States after a little 
more than four years of civil war (the first actual hostili- 
ties occurring at Fort Sumter In South Carolina on Anrll 
12th, 1861, Olid the last In Texas on May 18th, 1866), and 
after a period of reconstruction and the acceptance of 
certain amendments to the federal Constitution, c' ' " 


another or others in a eompaot or league; a 
person or nation engaged in a confederacy; an 
ally; an associate; an aooomplice. 

The beast Caliban, and his eon/sdsratss. 

Shak-i Tempest, tv. 1. 

Sir Edward Courtney, and the haugMty prelate, 
Bishop of Exeter, his elder brother, 

With many more confsdaratss, aro in arms. 

" Bioh. m., Iv. A 

Bpeoifioally — 3. A citizen or subject of one of 
a number of eonfederatod statea; speoifloaUy 
(with a eapital)i a eitizen or soldiw of any one 



of ihe Mmtliem fitetes of the Auerieea Union 
wbldifonaed the Confederate States of Ameri- 
ca, who partloipated in or srmrathiaed with the 
attempt to destroy the Union oy seoession and 
the proseoution of the oiyil war. 

Not FederaU or Oor\f0d«raUt wore over more impartiol 
in the oonflevatlon of neutral chickent. 

LoipeU, Study Windows, p. 9. 
■Byn. 1. FrUni, Companion, eto. (see at$oeiate), aooom- 
pllce, accessory, abetter, fellownwiisulrator. 
ooi^eration (kon-fed-e-rfi'shgn), n, [b P. 
conf6(iirtition ss op. confederacion s Pg. con- 
federofSo aa It. eotifederasione, < ML. cot\fedo- 
ratioin-), LL. confcBderaHo(n-), < oonfaderare, 
unite in a league: see confMerate.) 1. The 
act of oonfederating,or the state of being oon- 
fedjwated; a league ; a oompaot for mutuu sup- 
port; alliance. 

The three princes enter Into a strict league and eon- 
federation. Beteon, Hist. Hen. VII 


tin this sense now dMoleteeDeept SB used In the imponuve AtthlsTlmetiie Oakeof Voih,^erpi«teimof opm. 

In making reference to niustrative wards or paasages. In Ing to the ParitaniMit, oomea pot of Itelaad ; imd at 

which use It coincides with, and is nsuaily treated as, the don had private Oar — •4^. t_v_ ru.w 

breviatelfcOTV^'^* (pron. kon'fOr), and commonly ai>- 

3. To bestow as a permanent gift; settle as a 
possession ; followed by on or vpon. 


had private OonfiroMO with John, of NorfollL 

Mter, Ohioniolss, p. 192. 

4. A lecture. [Bare.] 


And earner fair Milan, 

With all the honours, on my brother. 

Skak., Tempest, L 2. 
The sovereignty 
Proud and imperious men usurp upon us. 

We eonfer on ourselvee, and love tnose fetters 
We fasten to our freedoms. 


Bsrinc Sea Oonthrsnoe. Beeseofi.— Bami^Oonrt 
Oon(erenoe,aooti(ereiioe appointed by James I, at Hamp- 
ton Court, in UKM, to settle the dispntM between the Pori- 
tan party and the Bigb-vhiireh pany in the Churoh of 
land. It was coniluoted on three di^ (January 14th, UUn, 
nil- rcsultotl in s fow alterations of the liturgy, 

v.™., u. I ffr 

tlieBlble called the King James orautliorlsed version, whirii 


Coronation, to a king, eenfen 
lilm. 

The Duke on the lady a kiss eonf erred. 
As the courtly custom was of yore. 


..Jd at the Savoy palace in London, after the . .. 
of Charles If. (iw^^atw^ tweiriy-one B^ls- 


'^e Statue and the Bust, onpalians and an equal numlwF of ^sbyterians, forlhe 
It utterly f “ * 


The Pleiades where one of the seven hath almost n 


Ital 


h ^ose which half the world do at one time see. 

Jer, Taylor. 

2. An aggregate or body of confederates, or 
of confederated states; the persons or states 
united by a league. 

Although it (the canton of Zug] is a free republic, it is 
rather a eot{federation of four or five republics, each of 
which has its monarchical, arlstooratlcal, and democratt- 
cal branches, than a simple democracy. 

J. Adame, Works, IV. 821. 

A eor\federation is a union, more or less complete, of two 
or more states which before were independent. 

WooUey, Introd. to Inter. law, 1 104. 
ArtlolM of Confederation, in c. s. hUt.. the compact 

or constitution adopted by the Continental Cong ' 

1777 and ratified by the separate colonies within tl 


4+. To contribute ; conduce. fea^ng both parties more bitterly hostile than b^ore. 

The closeness and compactness of the parts resting to- COUforonOing (kon'fg-ren-sing). n. [{ COPftT- 
gether doth much confer to the strength of the union. ence + -ingKl The act of conferring tog^ether 
.Byn.8.n«h.,e,Ora«f.eto. Seegfm. or holding a conference ; consultation. [Rare.] 

n. intrana. To consult together on some There was of « 
special subject ; compare opinions ; carry on a 


I eon fereneina, long consulting. 

™ Great, xli 11. 

&cu8rion or deli^ration. Formerly confer often COnforentiBl (kon-fe-ren'shal), a. [< ooi^er- 
meaut simply to discourse, to talk, but it now implies con- enoe (ML. cof^/ifrenna) + -at.] Of or relating 
versatiou on some serious or important subject, in distinc- to conference. [Bare.] 

tlou from mere light talk or famUlar conversation. conferment (kon-fftr'mgnt), w. [< tmfer + 

When they had commanded them to go aside out of the .mcnf.] The act of confemng, as a univei^ty 
council, Uieycw^wsd among themselves. AcUlv. 15. degree or a church living. 

If he (a man] confer litOe, he had need Uve a present j ecclesiastical communist, cherishing his con- 

Hocon, Studies, nectlon for the cliance it gives him of holding his hand on 
We have some secrets to confer about. the spigot of churchly emiftrmtnl. 

Shak., T. O. of V., ili. 1. New Princeton Jiev., I 40. 

His eyes and his raiment confer much together as he COnfOTrabla (kon - ffir ' a - bl), a. [< confer + 
‘s’s^veii, ti. 1 . Capable of f-’ - - * 

StOWM. 


[1 executive and Judiciary, consisting simply of a 
gress of one house, in which each State had one vote ; it 
was empowered to declare war and peace, make treaties 
with foreign powers, direct the land and naval forces in 
time of war, make requisitions upon the separate States for 
their quota of the money necessary for national expenses, 
regulate the value of coin, control the postal service, etc. 
As it had no power to enforce its laws upon the States, It 
toon tell Into contempt, and on March 4th, 1789, expired 
by limitation under the provisions of the present Consti- 
tution.— Kew BnglAua Oonfedaration. the union ef- 
footed by the colonies of Massachusetts Boy, F^mouth, 


goes ill tile street. li. Jonemi, Cynthia’s Bevels, 11. 1. 

conferee (kon-f6r-a')> [< confer + 1, 

'la oouferred with ; a member of a con 


I being conferred or be- 


One who ii 
fereuoe. 

Provision has been made for two additional conferees on 
the part of our government. Science, IV. 47. 

2. One on whom something is conferred. 


^ - - ^ th© 

need of a common defenae agaliut the Dutch and the 
Indiana. It was discontinued In 1684. »8yn. Confedera- 
tion, Confederacy, federation. A confederation or con- 
federaey is soinetimei distinguished from a federation as 
tullows ; Both designate a union of distinct states. In a 
federation, however, tliu essential sovereignty, as exer- 
cised toward foreign countries, is regarded os Irrevocably 
deposited in the hands of the central government, and 


a eanfederiey is regarded as oven less permanent 
confederation. Thus, the union of the thirteen colonies 
before 1789 was a oonfedcratiot\. while the United States 
since that time have constituted a federation. The above 
disttnotlon, however, is not strictly adhered to in the or- 
dinary use of these words. 

confederatlye (^n-fed'Cr-^tlr), a. [< confed- 
erate 4- -ive; = I*, eonfidiratif, etc.] Of or be- 
longing to, or of the nature of, a confederation. 

connderatorf (kgn-fed'Cr-a-tgr), n. [= F. con- 
fidirateur = Pg. wyt^federador, < LL. as if *con- 
feederator, < co^feederare, unite in a league : see 
cot^ederate, v."] One who confederates; a con- 
federate. 

The King shall pay one hundred thousand crowns, 
whereof the one halfe the eonfederatore shall and may 
employ when neede shall require. 

Orqfhm, Hen. VIII., an. 26. 

confer (kgn-fer')> «<; pnt. and pp. conferred, 
ppp. cottfwring, [Early mod. E. comerre ; = D. 
hy^ereren sa G. co^feriren sa Dan. kofi/krere, < 
OP. eonferer, P. coi^&rer r* Sp. Pg. eonferir aa It. 
eonferire, < L. conferre (pp. coUatue: see col- 
late). bring together, collect, compare, consult 
together, eonfer, < com-, together, + ferre m E. 
bear^. <jf . defer, differ, infer, pr^er, offer, refer, 
transfer.'] I. trane. If. To bring together. 


2. To compare ; examine by comparison ; col- 
late. 

1 have also translated it into Engliahe, to that he may 
conferre theime both to-githera, whereof (aa lerned men 
alBrme) oometh no smalle profeote. 

Quoted in Babeee Book (B. E. T. S.), p. xxiL 
He shall behold all the delighU of the Heeperides . . . 
to be mere umbrw, and impenect figures, conferred with 
the most eieential felicity of your court 

B. Jtmnm, Bvery Man out at bit Humour, iv. 6. 


conferral (kgn-ttr'al), n. [< eot{fer + -al.] The 
act of conferring; Destowment. [Bare.] 

« WHO uix wiiuiu ouu.aw 44 .UK 40 auuxa..au. COnfetTer (kgn-ftr.'6r), n. 1. One who confers 
conference (kon'fe-rgns). n. [= D. hordrenUe consults.— 2. One who bestows. 

= a. coiiferens =:‘Dan. konference, < F. conf6- ,,.8fveral perwns, ee oonfsrwrs or recetven^ have found 
fence = Sp. Pg. confercnciaeo. It. confereml < ‘heir account In It Btehardeon, Pamela, xxxll. 

ML. conferentia, < L. conferen(u)8, ppr. of con- confemunlnate, oonfemunlnated (kon-fe- 
ferre, compare, confer: see eotfer.'] If. Com- rd'mi-nat, -na-tod), o. [< L. oorferruminatue, 
parison; examination of things by comparison, pp. of conferruminare, solder togethe^< com-, 
The mutual conference of all men's collections and ob- together, + ferrumiMre, solder, < nrrumen 
servatlous. Booker, (fetrumin-), solder, < ferrum, iron.] Soldered 

2. The act of conferring or consulting toge- f 

tlier ; a meeting for con^tation, discussion, or Bpecifically, in 6ef., dosely adherent, so M to 
instruction; an interview and comparison or ^ separated with difficulty, as the cotyledons 
Interchange of opinions. SpeclflcBlly-(o) In dipfo- 

macy, a more or loss Informal meeting of the representa- OonfC^B (kon-f6r vft), n. [NL., < L. Corferva, 
tives of different foreign countries. a kind of water-plant, so called on aocoiint of 

It lias become rather dilBcult to draw any certain lino i*® supposed healing power, < corfferv^e, boil 
between a congrait and a eoi\f0r9nBe, In theory, how> together^ ^ow tOffOther, heals] 1* A genua 
ever, a congress has the power of deciding and conciud- ui which the older DO tanists placed many very 
Tifi.'Jhe filamentous crypto- 


ply prepared the way for the treaties of Utrecht, while the »i Iim neen muen restrloted Iflr various aiithort, 

congresses of tiunster, Aix-Ia-Chapelle, Kastadt, Erfurt, and is now limited to green algse composed of simple 
Prague, ChAtlllon, Vienna, laybach, and Verona were aU many celled fllamenU, not gelatlnoui, growing In fresh 
more or less direct In their action and results. water. The species are very Imperfectly known. 

Blaekrvood'e Mag. 2. [1. c. j pi. coT^crviB (-v6). ] The common name 
(b) In British and American parliamentary usage, a spe- of plants of this genus. 

cles of negotiation lietween the two houses of Parliament OonferTBCeB (kon-ftr-va'se-fi), n. pi. [NL.. < 
or of Congress, conducted by managers appointed on both Conferva ■+■ .Meem ^ A numa imaH Iw 'Rawirav 
sides, for the purpose of reooiiciUng dllferences. («) £e- i ".®® , V M^ey 

efs*. : (1) The antiual assembly of mlnUtcrs of the Wes- Other algologists to include various 

leyan Methodist Churoh in England, for traniaoting busi- green, filamentous, many -celled algse which are 

E atea from the annual conferences, and la presided over longing to the Confervaeem: having the ohar- 
y a general auperintendent. (il) One of a number (now actera of the Confervaeea 
over 100) of aaembllee, called annual eonferencee, wMch “® f „ 

meet annually, take oognisanoe of eccleslasUoal roattera, OOnienr*. ». Plu»l of COtfferva, 2. 
oolleot atatiauea relating to the obureh, and have ehium COnfSTVAl (kon-fto Vgl), a. and n. [< Copferva 
of benevolent oontribuuoni. ourrent expenaea etc. (ill.) 4* -al.] I, a. Of or related to the genus Con- 

Sunday-school auperintendent from each pastoral charge, *“0 i^enal aUianoe. Lindley. 

caUed the diitriS ooi^erenoe, meeting annually or aeml- H. n- A plant of the order Confervaeea. 
annually. (Iv.) An aaaembly, the qwrUrl y conf er- eonfenrite (kon-f 6r' vit), «. [< Conferva + -ite*.l 

perlntendenta of Suiiday-aohools, In a circuit or sUtlon, formation, apparently alhed to the sqnatio 

under the prealdenoy of a pretidlna elder. It hean com- Bpeoies Of Conferva. Page. 

plaints and appeals, examtnea Into the character of preach- ftntifarwftg nmltflnvn (kon-ftr-vd-g5-nid'i-iim). tt; i 

In the Jiom. doth. Ck. -. (L) A voluntary local aaaembly 3 gontdtum.^ In lidhenology, a gomdimn reaem- 
prieata ; a paotoral oonferenoe. (U.) An aaaemhly of prieata bling a eonf ervoid alga. 

8. Diaoonrae; talk; converaaUon. oonaiatmg of slender green flJamenta. 


dure your grace, I do beeeeoh your 


» biarnnh ronr mAlmtr t: tou^TBOe j kfcbiuo mn uaa 

with your gtao^i^. acoording to some older anthon inolndiag other 

BML, Bieh. It, T. a. related groups. 
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I pret. and pp. eo^fitf$ed 

(fonnerly, and atill sometimes. eot^e$t), ppr. 
eoitf'etttttg. [< ME. confosaen, < OF. (and F.) 
wwaser a= Pt. oor^esaar, cofcaaar ss Sp. oonfeaar 
ma Pg. eor^eaaar s It. confeaaarc, < ML. ennfeeaare, 
freq. of L. eonftteri, pp.' con/caaua, confess, own, 
avow, < com-, together, + fateri, acknowledge, 
akin to fan, speak, >jfabula, tale, fable, /ama, 
Toport, fame, jatum, fate : see fable, fame, fate. 
Cl, j>rofeaa.] I. trana. 1. To make avowal or 
admission of, as of a fault, a crime, a charge, a 
debt, or something that is against one's inter* 
est or reputation ; own; aokmowledge; avow. 

Do you oonfem tho Iwnd t Shak., M. of V., It. 1. 

What hettor can we do, than, to the place 

KepaJrliui where * - - 

Humbly our taul 

MUton, V. L, X. 1088. 

He that eor^ttau hla ain, and pray* tor pardon, hath 
punlalted h)i fault. Jer. Taylor. 

8. Beflexivelv, to make an admission or an in- 
onlnatory statement concerning; acknowledge 
to oe; speciftoally. aoknowledi^ tho sins or 
moral famts of, as in auricular confession to a 
priest : as, 1 cotifeaa myaeJfia. error or at fault. 

I beseouh you, puniah me not with your hard thoushta, 
wherein 1 eonftu me much guilty to deny ao fair and cx- 
oellent ladlea anything. ShaJe., Aa you Like it, 1. 2. 

Be hath confaued Awnaeff to Morgan, whom he auppoaoa 
to be a friar. 5 Am., All'a Well, Iv. 8. 

Our beautiful votary took tho opportunity of eoiyfttting 
hartttf to thla celebrated father. Additon, Spectator. 

8. EccHea., to receive the confession of ; act as 
a oonfossor to. 

I have eonftu'd her, and I know her virtue. 

Hhak., M. for M., v. 1. 
4. To acknowledge as having a certain charac- 
ter or certain olaims ; recognize ; own ; avow ; 
declare belief in. 

MThoaoever therefore almll oonf tu me before men, him 
will I eonftu alao before my ITather which la in heaven. 

Mat. X. 82. 

Some deny there la any God, aome confut, yet believe It 
not, ifurton, Anat. of MeL, p. 038. 

0. To grant ; admit ; concede. 

If that the king 

Have any way your good deaerta forgot, 

Which he eoi^uuth to he manifold, 

He blda you name your griefa. 

Shak., 1 Hon. IV., Iv. 8. 

Tou have the nobler loul, I muat eot^feu it. 

And are the greater uiaator of your goodneia. 

FUtehfr, Pilgrim, iv. 2. 
6. To reveal by oircumstanoes ; show by ef- 
fect; disclose; prove; attest. [Poetical.] 
Norm 


Toll thriving troea e<n\feu'd the fruitful mould. 

Pope, Udyaaoy. 

The lovely atranger atauda eonfetaed 
A maid iii all her chariiia. 

, OoldmUh, The Hermit, 

■gyn. 1. Admit, Avow, etc. See aoknowledye. 

iLintrana. 1, To make confession or avowal; 
disclose or admit a crime, fault, debt, etc. 

Bring me unto my trial when you will. 

Died he not In hla lied ? where ahouhl he die? 

Can I make men live, whe’r they will or not 
0 1 torture mu no more, I will confua. 

Shak., 2 Hen. VI., 111. 8. 

8. Eeclea., to make known one’s sins or tho state 
of one’s oonscienoo to a priest. 

The mendicant prleata of Buddha ore bound to eonftu 
twice a month, ut the new and full moon. 

J. P. Clarke, Ten Great Kollglana, I. Iv. { 0. 
oonfessantt (kqn-fes'ftnt), n. [< F. confeaaant, 
ppr. of eoffeaaer, confess : see canfeaa ana-anfl.j 
tme who confesses to a priest. 


COHfessaryt (kon-fes'a-ri), n. [< ML. confcaaa- 
rius, one who confesses, or receives a confos- 
Mom < L. eoifeaaua, pp. of eonfiteri, confess ; sec 
eotifeaa.] One who makes a confession. 

Treacheroua eot\featariu. Jlp. Hall, Worka, II. 289. 

confessed (kon-fest'), p. o. rPp. of cotfesa, v.] 
Admitted; avowed; undeniable; evident. 

Good — great and conf<a««<f good. Locke. 

f (kon-fes'ed-li), adv. By confession 


d-fesh'g^, «. [< ME. dOf^ksNen, 

-wvn SB D. koiifeaaie as' G. eotifesafon sb Dan. Sw. 
Icof^feaaioti, < OF. (and F.) o^eaaion ss Sp. eon- 
femn s Pg. conJiaaSo =: It. cof^feaaione, < L. 
confeaaio(n~), confession, < confiteri, pp. eo^fea- 
aua, confess : see eo^feaa.'] 1. The act of con- 
fessing. (a) Tho acknowledgment of a fault Or wrong, 
or of any act or obligation adverao to one's reputation or 
intereat. 

Nor do wo And him forward to be sounded ; 

But, with a craft; •* ' 

When wo would 
Of his true i 

Giving one tho torture, and then asking his eot^eaaion, 
which la hard uauago. Sir W. Temple. 

(6) The not of ranking an avowal ; profession. 

I give thee charge In the sight of Goil, who quiokencth 
all thiuga, and Iteforo Christ Jesua, who before Pontius 
Pllato wltneued a good eot\fettion. 1 Tim. vi. IS. 


often called auricular eonfution. In bo^ tht Eastern 
and the Western Church confession Is one of the (bur parte 
of the sacrament of penance, via., oontrltion, confeaaion, 
absolution, and aatlafaotlon. See eaeramental eonfetaion. 

Of hys fader say, 

MGileh to Rome to the holy fador came 

Hys confuaiim to declare alway. 

Mom. o/Partenay (E. E.T. S.),l. 6120. 

Auricular eonfuaion, as commonly called, or the pri- 
vate and special exmfeaaion of sins to a priest for the piir- 
poto ut obtaining hla obaulutliin, an imperative duty lu 
tho Church of Homo, . . . was left to each maii’a dlacre. 
tion. Ilallam. 

((f) III common law, an admission or acknowledgment of 
guilt. A judicial confeaaion Is a confession made lu court, 
or licfore an examining mnglatrate. An extra-judicial con- 
feaaion Is one luadu not In tho courao of legal proaecntion 
for the offense, hut nut of court, whether made to an offi- 
cial or a noil-official person, (e) Iii Mom. taw, the ad- 
mission by the defendant of the plaintiff's claim. It was 
either in jure (that Is, before the pretor, and before the 
cose had been roferred to a judge to Jm tried) or tn 
judicio (that la, made after the case had been so referred), 
8. In liturgica : (a) In many Oriental and early 
liturgies, a form of prayer acknowledging sin- 
fulness and unwortninesB, said by the priest 
before tho celebration of tho oucliarlst: also 
called the apologia, (b) In tho BoT&an and 
other Latin masses, tho Confiteor, or form of 
general acknowledgment of sins, said first by 
the celobrant and then by tho assistants, and 
followed by the Misoreatur and Indulgontiam 
before the priest ascends to the altar and pro- 
ceeds to the Introlt. (c) In the Anglican com- 
munion ofQce, tho fonn of general acknowledg- 
ment of sins made by the celebrant and tlio oom- 
raunioants. (d) In tho liturgy of 8t, Chrysos- 
tom, and in the Alexandrine and other Oriental 
liturgies, the profession of faith, made before 
communicating, that the consecrated elements 
are really and truly the body and blood of Christ. 
— 3. Aformulary which comprises articles of re- 
ligious faith ; a creed to be assented to or signed 
as a preliminary to admission to the member- 
ship of a church, or to certain offices of authori- 
ty m tho church: tisually called a cotfcaaion of 
faith. The great cuufuulons of faith of thu Protestant 
Christian church ore : tho Augsburg Confession (1630), 
a part of the symliol of the Lutheran Church ; tho first 
and second Helvetic confessions (1686 and 1606), symbols 
of the Reformed churches of Switzerland, the latter being 
approved by nearly ail theRefoniied churches of the Con- 
tinent and of England and Scotland ; the Galilean Confes- 
sion (1669), also called tho Confession of Hocbello, prepared 
by Calvin and his pupil Do Cbandieu, the aymliol of the 
french Protestant church ; the Belgic Confeasloh 0661, re- 
vised 1619), the symbol of tho Reformed churches 1 n lielgium 
and the Netherlands, and of the Reformed (Dutch) Church 
In the United States; the first Scotch Confession (1660) and 
the second Scotch Confession or tho National Covenant 
(1681), tho symbols of the Scotch church liofore the adop- 
tion of tho Westminster Confession ; the Thirty-nine Arti- 
cles of tho Church of England (1668 and 1671) ; the Ameri- 
can revision of the same (1801), the symliol of the Protes- 
tant Episcopal Church in the United States : tlio Irish 
Article (1616) and the Lambeth Artloles(16Be), the symbols 
of the Church of Ireland ; the Canons of the Sjmod of 
present recognized by the Dutch Chiiich, 
^ T Dutch)Church in the U nlted States ; 


Qmk Chnnb eatdtewte or mb> 

fbnton. Soe.MwnnMwtM'eo^MfiMi, Mow,— OOBMi* 
■ion and nvoldaaee, in taw, the substonoe of a plea^ig 
by which the party admits the allegation of hu adver- 
sary’s pleading to be true, but states some new matter by 
way of avoiding its logoi effect. — ConftaatOP Of flHth. 
See 3, above.— OonfMiton Of iTUliment, the aoknow* 
ledgmentof a debt by a debtor before a court or a lusUoe of 
the peace, etc., on wliloh judgment may be entered and exe* 
cation issued.— Oonoral oonteaalon. (a) A confession 
made to a priest of sins committed by the penitent atnee 
baptism or since infancy, so far as those sins can be re. 
membered ; a confession made in preparation for baptism 
by one baptized after coming to years of discretion, also 
before admission to a monastic order, (b) leap.] In the 
Book of Common Prayer : (1) The form of soknovriedgment 
of sins to be said by the minister and the whole congre- 
gation at the beginning of Morning Prayer and Evening 
I’rayer. (2) The form of confession in tho Communion 
office.— Judgment by oonfesslou, a judgment obtained 
on a confesdon made to a court or a magistrate, or by 
the withdrawal of the defense, or against a plaintiff by 
noUe proseciaL— Baoramental or auricular coufta- 
•lon, the act OT practice of confessing sins to a priest, for 
the purpose of receiving absolution. At a very early period, 


tiona Attrioular confession was first made unlvsrssily 
obligatory In the West as a condition of admisston to 
oommunlon by tbs fourth Latersn Council In a. n. 1216. 
It is now required in the Roman Catholic Church from all 
who are conscious of mortal sliia and is regarded as sg- 
■entlal to absolution and divine pardon, and a neceesaiy 
prerequisite to partaking of tho communion. Prleate are 
bound in the stronmt manner neter to disclose a secret 
thus confided to them. Confession Is obligatory in the 
Orthodox Greek and in the Armenian Church. The Angli- 
can Church differs from the Roman Catholic and the East- 
ern Church In not making it obligatory, but leaving it to 
the conscience of the Individual.— Bsu Of OOUftw^OU, 
In the Mom. Cath. and in the Or. Ch., absolute secrecy In- 
cumbent on a priest with regard to all private oonfesslons 
of sins made to him. A similar secrecy U enjoined by the 
llSth canon of the Church of England. Also oallaa the 
teal, and the aacramental aeoL 
COnieSBional (kon-fesh'on-al), a. and n. n. a. •. 
= F. confeaaionnel = It', 'cotifesaionale, < ML. 
confoaaionalia, ad^ < L. cotifeaino{n-), confes- 
sion. II. n. ; = F. cottfeaaionnal = It. confea- 
aionale, confessional (scat), s= Sp. eonfeaional 
(obs.), a coufeesional tract, s= Pg. confeaaional, 
one who confessos, < ML. confesaUmale, a con- 
fessional, prop. neut. of confeaaionalia, adj.: seo 
above.] I. a. 1. Of or pertaining to a confes- 
sion or creed. 

The old confuaional liarriers of the Scottish faith. 

Tullceh. 

8. Of or pertaining to tho act or practice of 
confessing to a priest. See aacramental eonfea- 
aio^ under confeaaion, 

n. n. 1. A small cabinet, stall, or box in a 
Boinan Catholic ebuxoh in which the priest sits 
to bear confessions, it usually has a door In front 
by which the priest enters, ami a small window on one or 


Dort (1619), at present l 
ami by tho Reformed (Di 
tho Westminster Confesi 



Conftiilooal.— Church of St. fitisnna du Mont, Paris. 


>n or acknowledgment ; avowedly. 

These preluslYe hymns were often tho composition oon- 
Staatdly of thl^iilianteTs. De (jutneep, Homer, IL 

(6) Bp generai^nsent or admission. 

His noble, flnit horses, the best eonfeuedly^ln England. 

Pspys, Diary, II. 818. 
labm^iseon/’sMsdfysgreatpartof the curse, and there- 
fon Mfetonder If men fly from It ^Soutli. 


place in Scotland of the so-calM Scotch confessions), and, 
with some alterations, of the Presbyterian Church of Ameri- 
ca ; Uio Savoy Confession (1668), adopted by the Indepen- 
dents at the Savoy palaoeAoiidon ; the deolaration of the 
Congregational ITiifon of England and Wales (1888), of the 
Boston (ITnltod States) National Council (1866), amt of tho 
Oberlin N atloual Council (1S71X symbols of Congregational 
churches : the Articles of Rellglmi (1784) of the Metliodist 
Church; the Contessioo of 16^ and the New Hampshire 
Confession (1888X symbols of the Baptist Church. Bee oofs- 
chiafit, erted. 

4. [ML. oon/(jflrio(»-).] The tomb of a martyr op 
CO nfoBBOT. H an altar was erected over the ifrave, the 
name was extended also to the altar and to the subter- 
ranean chamber in which it stood. In later times a ba- 
silica was sometimes erected over the chamber ; the high 
alter was ptaoed over the altar on the tomb below, and so 
this high alter also, and subsequently the entire building, 
wasoailedaeon/'essiofi. Maoaaawlaoft/iMi<iHKiI,aiMlinths 


both sides, through which the iienltent speaks. Confes- 
sionals are often constructed in three divisions, the cen- 
tral one having a seat fur the priest, and some are elabo- 
rately carved. Also called eonfeaaion-ehair, eonfuaionary, 
and ahrivinff-pew. 

8. Same as confeaaion, 4. 

confesiioiiallsm (kon-fesb'pu-al-izm), n. [< 
coMfeaaional + -faw».] Devotion to tho main- 
tenance of a creed or church confession; the 
tendency to construct confessions or creeds. 
[Bare.] 

The seventeenth century Is the period of scholastlo oo- 
thodoxy, polemic eonfutUmaliam, and comparative stag- 
nation. Sehaf, Hist. Christ Church, I. i 4. 

oonflsaaionaiurt; (kqn-fesh'qn-rf-lst), n. [< eon- 
feaaional 4* A prien wno hean oonfes- 
flions; a oonfessor. 


. ttuower : one w wi 
confided ; a confidential friend. 

Hobby b«iDg a eonftdant at the Frotoctor'*. 

Bp. Bumet, Hitt. Beformatlon, an. 1647. 


dant, now confidBnt^ Inumaiie. ounuuauuiu ^uou* 
allv as a noun), m older form eonjiant, con- 
fiding, confident, self-confident, = Sr 
ftdente, conjiante b= It. wpfidente^ < 


«• and n. [< eonfidaat (kon-ll-dantO, *. t< P. ow^Wonf, m., To tako (a wiwn) on^ 
confidante, f., now owyldenf, m., cof!&to, f.: Shim?5a& 

fessi<mM)>< Xi. Mofession: seecon- see confidenf} 1. A person intrusted with the eAnfldawfc rkon'^ent) a and n. fw F. con/l- 

KS^uIm cOTifeSSS!^ ^ "‘® ®SS^ Sw w»t/l«£»tf^tWte^ confidential (usi 

A kind of oonfettionary litany. 

Prideauit, Enohologia (105C), p. 220. 
n. n . ; pl. cotifeMiotiaHes (-riz). 1. Same as 
cm^'esiionalf 1. [Bare.] 

We concur in the opinion that these stalls . . . have 
been improperly termed eoi\ft»»ionarit$ or confessionals. 

Arehmologia, 1702, p. 200. 

2. (o) A niche in the body of an altar, designed 
to contain relics. Also called altar-cavity, (b) 

A chamber under or near an altar, intended 
for similar purposes : in this sense often used 
as .^ui valent to oo)\fe8(iion, 4. 

The original Saxon cathedral of Canterbury had a crypt 
beneath the eMtew apse. .. “fabricated," according to 


ciffi •’“"‘PO'ed hta blllatHloux, a^ intrusU^ '^Sent,l. e", Mdf-^Aent, in^ZS 

MamnusSanWena. or bWsense, bold/dariii^, audacious, iiApulent. 

prop. ppr. of confidere, trust fully, confide : see 

, , ... confide, and of. confidant.'] I. a. 1. Having 

2t. A part of a woman’s coiffure usual in the strong belief ; fuUy assur^. 


He [John Adams] had but one 
■— id, tl 


Bncye. i 

confessioil-chalr (kgn-fesh'on-chSr), n. Same 
as confeacUmal, 1, 

confeimoxiilt (kon-fesh'Qn-ist), n. [s= F. eon- 
fessioniste as Pg. eonfeaaionista ; as confession + 

1. One who makes a profession of faith. 


2. A Lutheran who held to the Augsburg for- 
mulary. O. Shipley. 

confessor (kQn-fes'Qr ; formerly, and still often 
as the distinctive cognomen of the Anglo-Saxon 
king Edward III. , kon 'fes-gr), n. [< ME. confes- 
sour, confessor, < OF. confessor, P. confesseur 
zs 8p. c(^esor = Pg. confessor a= It. confessore, 
< LL. confessor, a confessor (of Christianity), a 
martyr, < L. confiteri. pp. eonfessus, confess : see 
confess.'l 1. (me wno confesses ; one who ac- 
knowledges a crime, a fault, or an obligation. 

Her confession agreed exactly (which was afterwards 
verify'd In the other eonfestori) with the accusations of the 
afllicted. C. Mather, Mag. Chris., vl. 7. 

2. One who makes a profession of his faith in the 
Christian religion; specifically, one who avows 
his religion in the face of danger, and adheres 
to it in spite of persecution and torture, it was 
formerly used as synonymous wltli martyr ; afterwanl it 
was applied to tliose who. Iiaving been persecuted and 
tormented, were permitted to die in {icace : and it was 
used also for such Christians as lived a rniod Itfu and died 
with the reputation of sanctity : as, Edward the Cun- 
/eitor. 

Tlie doctrine in the tlilrty-nine articles is so orthodoxly 
settled as cannot be <|uestinned without danger to our re- 
ligion, which hath been sealed with the blocal of so many 
martyrs and emtf'etmrt. Bacon, Advice to Vllllers. 

With him we likewise seat 

The sumptuous shrined king, good Edward, from the rest 
Of that renowned name by Cot\f<istor express'd. 

Drayton, Polyolbion, xxlv. 1066 

3. One who hears confessions ; specifically, a 
priest who hears confession and ^nts abso- 
lution ; distinctively, as a title of oinoe, a priest 
employed as a private spiritual director, as of 
a king or other great personage. Formerly, at 
European courts, the olHce of confessor was a very Im- 
portant one, giving its incumbent groat privileges and in- 
fluence, and often great power politically. 

Hys confettowr come, hym gan to confesse. 

And ther beforn hym made to say a messe. 

Rom. of PaHenay (E. B. T. 8.), 1. 6094. 


Such is my name, and such my tale, 

Confeteor I to thy secret ear 
I breathe the sorrows I bewail. 

Byron, TlreGloour. 

The queen's tenderness of conscience led her to tako 
counsel of her eonfemtr, not merely in regard to her own 
spiritual conoems, but all the great measures of her ad- 
ministration. Preeoott, Ferd. and Iso., li. 6. 

COnfest (kgn-fest')- An old and occasional 
modern preterit and past participle of corf ess. 

So Samson to his foe his force eonfest; 

And to be shorn lay slumbering on her breast. 

Drydtn, The Medal, 1. 73. 

CO^e^yt^^gn-fest'li), adv. An old spelling 

That principle . . . eonfeetly predominant in our na- 
ture. Decay of Chridian Piety. 

confett, coufetef, n. Obsolete forms of comfit. 

conflstto (kon-fet't6), n. ; pl. confetti (-ti). [It., 
< ML. coi^eotum, a sweetmeat: see confect, n., 
andoon(^f, n.] 1. A bonbon or sweetmeat. — 2. 
A small pellet made of lime or plaster in imi- 
tation of a bonbon, used in Italv during car- 
nival-time by the revelers for pelting one an- 
other in the streets. 


Theodore Parker, Historic Americans, vl. 


seventeenth century; a small curl worn near 
the ear. 

confidante (kon-fi-dant'), n. [See confidant.] 
A female confidant. 

You do not see one heiress In a hundred whose fate iloes 
not turn upon this circumstance of choosing a eonjldantc. 

Steele, Spe^tor, Ifo. 118. 

confide (kgn-fld'), t>. ; prot. and pp. confided, ppr. 
confiding. [= OF. confider, confeder, also con- 
fier, P. cowTfcr = Pr. confidar = Bp. Pg. confiar 
s= It. eonfidare, < ML.*confidare tor L. confidere, 
trust fully, bo assured, confide, rely, < com-, 
together, +^dore, trust: eoo faith, fidelity.] I. 
intrans. To have faith; place trust; repose 
confidence : used absolutely or with .• as, the 
prince confided in his ministers, 
lie alone won't betray, in whom none will confide. 

Conyreve, I/)ve for Ix)ve. 

Judge before friendship, then confide till death. 


confident, and fully persuaded, yet dare not taka 

my oath of my salvation. 

Sir T. Browne, Bellgio Medici, L M. 

I am confident that much may bo done toward the Im- 
pruvemeitl of philosophy. Boyle. 

2. Confiding; not entertaining suspicion or 
distrust. 

Borne, be as lust and gracioiu unto me. 

As I am eorMdent and kind to tliee. 

Shak., Tit. And., i. 1. 
8. Belying on one’s self; full of assurance; 
bold; sometimes, overbold. 

Both valiant, as men despising death ; both eonfidetU, 
as unwonted to bo overcome. Sir P. Sidney. 

The fool rageth, and Is confident. Prov. ziv. 16. 

s confident as is the falcon's flight 

- u._.. < ...1.,. •to,yj,ray *- 

Shak., 

.. — — „ -th ever 

wlierein vice, siicli os tlie very Heathens abhorred, I 


i'owuf. Night ThougliU, li. 670. been more confident and daring than in this. 


n. trans. To intrust; commit unreservedly 
to the charge, knowledge, or good faith of : fol- 
lowed bv to: as, to confide something valunblo 
to one ; to confide a secret to some one ; a prince 
confides a negotiation to hie envoy. 

Thon art the only one to whom T dare amfidc my folly. 

Lord Lytteltoti, Persian Letters. 


StiUingjieet, Kormons, I. vlU. 
Do yon think I could over catch at the confident ad. 
dresses of u secure admirer? 

Ooldnnith, She Stoops to Conquer, T. 
4t. Giving occasion for confidence. [Bare.] 
The cause was mure confident than the event was pros, 
peroiis. Jer. Taylor. 


^ " “ X •'/, servant or other dependant. Byn. i. Oertafn, Cen- 

= F. confidence, intimacy, a secret, a (legal) fident, PuHtive, Dogmatic. Sure is the simplest and moet 
trust, in older form confiance, confidence, trust, general of these words ; it has the strenrth of simplicity. 
" - ''' CVrtain suggests tlie Idea of having been freed from doubt, 

having been made sure. Confident bclonm especially in 
the fleld of reliant action ; as, he is confident at sucoeit, 
belief it may mean no more than 
reliance, as on one's own Judgment 


reliance, assurance, OP. confiance = Pr. con- 

fideiida =s Bp. confidenda, confiama = Pg. con- >■< 

fuieneia, conflan^ = It. confidema, confidansa, in regard to opinion or belief ’it i 
< L. confidentia, confidence, self-confidence, sure, or it may suggest reliance, s 
audacity, impudence, < confiden{t-)a, confident, wiiTrr 

self-confident^ see conji^nf.] 1. ^surauce of po,iHve runs close to over-confldeuce or dogmatism ; asi. 
mind or firm belief in the good will, integrity, he was poMive that ho had mado no mistake ; it expressM 
stability, or veracity of another, or in the truth 'emphatic certainty tliat will not entertain a doubt of its 
sis correctness. (For domnatie. eee maoisterial ' 


correctness. (Korrfo/Tmaiic, see wioptsferiol.) I'hate^jl- 
(lent and nosiftre depend somewhat upon the will, and not 
merely. like sure and certain, upon the understanding, is 
shown by the fact tliat It is nut correct to sny “ 1 will not 
l>o certain, or sure, almut this," wlillo It is correct to lajr 
“ 1 will not be positive, or confident, about it" 

I am sure 1 did but speak. Tennyson, Maud, xU. 8. 

Now, therefore, do I rest, 

A prophet certain of my prophecy, 

That never shallow of mistrust can ctom 
Between us. Tennyson, Qeralnt 

I am confident if he [Captain Swan] had made a motion 
to go to any English Factory, moat of hia Men would have 
conaented to it Dumpier, Voyages, I. 8M. 

Some poeitive, persisting fops we know, 

Who, u once wrong, wlU needs be always so. 

Pope, Essay on Crittelam, L 668. 

II.t n. A confidant. 

In so m-eat reputation of sanctity, so mighty oonconrse 
of people, such m-eat multitudes of disciples and eoiUf- 
dents, and such thronga of admirers, he was humble witn* 
out mixtures of vanity, 

Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. 1886X I. 86. 
You love me for no other end 
Tlian to become my confident and friend ; 

As such I keep no secret from your sight. 

Dryden, Anrengzehe. 


certainty of a proposition or an assertion ; 
trust; reliance. 

It Is better to trust in the Lord than to pnt confidence in 
man. Ps. cxviii. 8. 

Society is built upon trust, and trust upon confidence of 
one another's Integrity. South. 

A cheerful confidence in the mercy of Ood. Macaulay. 

2. Reliance on one’s own powers, resources, or 
circumstances ; belief in one’s own competency ; 
self-reliance; assurance. 

nis times being rather pnwperous than calm, hod raised 
ids confidence by success. Bacon, Hist. Hen. VII. 

At flrst she touched her Into with a faltering hand, but 
gatliering confidence and animation as she proceeded, drew 
forth . . . soft aerial harmony, /rvtnfr, Alhambra, p. 867. 

3. That in which trust is placed; ground of 
trust; one who or that which gives assurance 
or security. [Archaic.] 

The Lord shall be thy confidence. Pruv. lit. 26. 

Trust not to the omntputency of gold, and sny not unto 
it, Thou art ray confidence. Sir T. Bnume, Clirist. Mor. ,1.8. 

4. Boldness; courage; disregard or defiance of 
danger. 

Preachlngtheklngdomof Ood . . . «^ai."s“; Confidential (kon-fl-den'sbpl). a. [= D. konfi- 

But coi^denee then bore thee on ; secure dented = Dan. j^fidon^l, < P. confident a. 

Either to meet no danger, or to flmi Pg* confidencial as It. confidcmnolc, ( L. as 

Matter of glorious trial. MUton, P. L., lx. 1176. it*confidentialiSj< confidentia, oonfidenoe : see 
6. A secret; a private or confidential oommu- confidence.] 1. Enjoying the confidence of an- 

nioation: as, to exchange confidences Oonfl- other; intrusted with secrets or with private 

denos game, a kind of swindle praoused prinoipally in affairs: as, a confidential friend or cleric. — 2, 
larae clQes upon unwaiv strangers, the swindler, usually Intended to be treated as private, or kept in 

jT uemng, or otherwise; hnnko.— Oonflaenos 

_ who endeavors to swindle strangers by the con- 

fldenoe game ; a bunko-steerer ; one who by a plausible 

S and with great assurance, gains the conUdenoa of 
er, with a dishonest purpose.— In oonfldeooo, os 
a secret or private matter, not to be divulged or com- 
munioated to others; as, I told him tn confidence. 

I shall only send over a very few copies to very partio- 
ular friends, in confidence, and bum the rest. 

JefftreoH, In Bancroft’s Hist. Const,, I. 4S7. 

In the oonfidsnes of, sharing or trusted with the private 
opinions, plans, or purposes of. 


Chesterfield. 


at cards or bettlnjg, o) ^ 

. . .._.w A con/ldstUiof correspondence. 

Confidential conununlcationa 

Burke, A Beglcide Peace, lU. 
OonfldantUl oommunloatlon. See privUened earn- 
municoHon, under eom.m«tn4earion.— Oonfldantlal nlB- 
tton, in law, a relation of parties, as that of attorney and 
client, raardlan and ward, In which one is hound to sot 
for the neneflt of the other, and can take no advantage to 
himself from his acts relating to the interests of the outer. 
Such a relation arises whenever a continuous trust is re- 
posed by one person in the skill or Integrity of enothw, or 
They all were Inclined to believe that I was a man in the when any property, or the pecuniary or personal Interest 
oonfidenoe ef All Bey, and that his hostile dseigns against of a person, or the odStody of his body, is placed In chaigs 
Mfooa were laid aside. Brvet, Sonree of the Ntleil 288. of another. 
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WNSMtaUAlilijr (koii4i<den-Bhi-al'j(.ti), n. [< oonflntt (kon'fin), a. [< OF. eot^ u 
wnfideHikU + The quality of being eon- fin m Pg. oot^m as It. eof^no, bordez 
fldratlal: specifloally, in tato, the relation ex- tigaous, < L. wnfinia, at the end or bolder, 
lating between a client and his Gounsel oral — j. .a-j* — -_j 


... ^ ^. . ji Sp. oon- oonflnemtat (k^-fln'ment), n. [b F. onitaet 

s It. confinOf bordezinug, eon- ment, etc.; as oof^/ltM + -ment.] 1. The slate 

, , at the end or border, of being oonflned: restraint within limits} aw 

„ »r agent, adjoining, < com-, together, + Jinii, an end, restraint of liberty bjr force or other obstaeie 

or between husband and wife, or a ward and liimt, border: see finis, final.) Bordenng; hav- or necessity; hence, imprisonment, 
his guardian, etc., in reference to the trust ing a common boundary; adjacent; oontigu- Under ooq/itMtMtu in the Tower, 
pieced in one by the other. See confidential ous. [Bare.] Strype, MemorUU, Bdw. VL, an. use. 

relaMon, under confidential, and pricUeged cony- He wu tent to dlMover Hie etndU ot M»g«u«n, M,d eon- 'fhe mind hates restraint, and Is apt to fanoz ttelf un- 

maaieurkm, under communioafioN. /hx places. burton, Anst of Mel, p. 2&7. der coq/lnetnenf when the sight Is pent up. .Addison. 

OOnUdeiltially (kon-fi-don'shal-i), ado. In a confine (kon'fln), n. [< P. eonfin, OF. cotfin, 2. Restraint from going abrtmd by sit^ess, 
confidential manner ; in reliance on secrecy : also confine, s Bp. eot^n s Pg. confim ta It. con- specifically by childbirth ; the lying-m of a wo- 
as, to tell a person something con,/ldcnfia%. - - - ' ^ 9 „ .. . -- v i-, .o ^ _ 

oonfldently (kon'fl-dgnt-li), adv '' 

dent manner: with firm trust; i 
suranoe ; without doubt or wa^ 
ion; positively; dogmatically. 

_..JS^:?eTbde. 11 . to. CTuirn;rirA:Jm 1 heTerfl“Z=^ on the-'conflws hr W We bt^rd^ 

IS eonfldtnUy urged that the artisans might bo dary-line or limit; bound; border; precinct. “^1 aneignbor. 

U> undersUnd and their own interests ^.n! .v.* i.„. The senate hath stlrr’d up the em^nen, 

" “ * . - — And gentlemen of Italy. 6'AaA., Cymbellne,lr. 8. 

In nature, they 
iWr H. wotton. 



trusted 

better than their masters could do for them. 

W. H. Or«g, Misc. Essays, 1st ser., p. «. """r ■’ 

eonflde&tneu (kon'fl-dent-nes), n. The quality 
or state of beiim confident ; confidence, 
oonfldmr (kqn-n'dir), n. One who confides; 
one who tzusts in or intrusts to another. W. 
Montague. 

X (kgn-fl'ding), p. a. [Ppr. of confide, 


“im«n,"0n Pef.“o7HumrR^onst.7rrIif. Though gladness and gHef be opposite In natu^ they 
are neighbours and eo»yl»*«rs in art. "-if 


You are old ; 


Nature In you stands upon the veiy verge COnfillityt (kon-fln'j[-ti), n. [< F. ConfinM as Pr. 

Of her eonfint. SAa*., Lear, II. 4. eonfinitat ss 8 p. confinidod = Pg. confinidade, < 

Events that came to pass within the eonyines of Judea. L. as if *connnita(f-)A, < confute, contiguous: 

Zioclre, On Bomans, Synopsis, confine, a.) Nearness of place. Baileg. 


.. 2. That part of a territory which is at or near (kpn-f6rm'), ». f. [pfarly mod. E. also 

v.) Trusting; reposing confidence: trustful; the border; the frontier: used generally in the coi\ferm; <.'M&.ctynfermen,<.0¥.cot\fermer, mod. 
emulous: as, a man of a confiding disposition, plural, and often figuratively: as, the confines F. confirmer (after L.) = Pr. comermar a Sp. 

Pg. confirmar = It. confemiare, < L. confirmare, 
make firm, strengthen, establish, < com-, to- 
gether, + firmare, make firm, < firmus, firm : 
see ^m.] 1, To make firm, or more firm: add 
strength to; strengthen: as, one’s resolution is 
confirmed by the approval of another. 


r of Scotland. 

And now in llttlo sj 


Felt of France 

thought 
1, Sonnets, U. 88. 

Hs had a eon/lding wife, and he treated her os confiding 

Wlvot only awlrea^ Thadaray, Vanity Fair. darkness, post the noon of night ; 

We miss the confiding naturalness of the warm hearted And Phosphor, on the eot^finet of the light, 

physician. Twlmor, Span. Lit, I. SSl, Promis'd tlie - — " — 


^ , . course, for these tl 

S an fro Jerusalem, unto makoth the mind 
e of the Erthe bejonilc. slglit 


, i the light, 

J>r]^n, Pol. and Arc., 1. 1800. 

COOMingly (kqn-fi'ding-li), odtJ. In a confiding 3t. Territory; region; district, 
manner; trustrolly. in als many lomeves may thel gon fi 

OOnfidlagneM (kqn-fl'ding-nes), n. The qual- ' - - - 

ity of being confiding ; confiding disposition ; 
trustfulness. 

OOB&piratd (kqn-flg'ij-r&t), v. t; pret. and pp. 
configwrated, ppr. configurating. X< L. eonfigu- 
ratiu, pp. of oon^urare, form after something : 


Ilubb the neck well with a llnnen napklng si 

**•— things doe eonfirmc the whole body: It 

d more oheerefull, and consenieth the 
slglit Babeu Book (E. E. T. S.), p. 2116. 


other Confynyei of t2e Superllolairie of the Erthe besoinlc. 

MandoviUe, Travels, p. 188. 

And Cmar's spirit . . . 

Shall In these confine*, with a monarch's voice. 

Cry “ Havock," and let slip the dogs of war. 

Shak., 3. C., 111. 1. 

ratus, pn. of wn^urare. form after something ; 4 ^. An inhabitant of a contiguous district ; a „ TT “*• 

uoo eonjlgure.) To exhibit or assume oongruity neighbor. S3. To settle or establish; render fixed or secure. 

^j^an,^OT in ^the combination of figures or Excliangy - -- ^ 


One of those few sounds that, instead of diaturbbig sc 
tudo, only deepen and confirm It. 

Lowell, Fireside Travels, p. 112. 


's Decades, p. 89 (Ord MS.). 
6 i. A place of confinement; a prison. 

Confine*, words, and dungeono. Shak., Hamlet, 11. 3. 


Shot., 8 Hen. VI.. L 1. 


doth eonfigu^*^ g „^^cnsion8, that which corre- 8- To make certain or sure ; give new assur- 

OOnf^Btlon (kon-flg-G-rfi'shon), n. ’[* F. certainty to; put past doubt; 


configuration m Sp. configuracion =s Pg. confl- 
gwofoo B 3 It. configuragione, < LL. configura- 


(kon-fin'). «.; pret. and pp. confined, 

5 , , . - - - - ^ Ppr. confining, [< F. conftner, bower, trans. 

ti^n.), < L. con^Ji/ttrorc, pp. oon,^uratusJorm up, inofose, ^ Sp. Pg. confinar=:\t. con- 
after something: see configurate.) 1 . Exteis ji„are,\ ML. c<!nfinare, wnfinidre, border on, 
nal f^, fl^, or shape, especially as res^t- ^et bounds, confinire, border on, I L. confinis, 
ing from the disposition and relation of the hordering - — ■* ‘ 


verify. 

The teatlmony of Christ was confirmed In you. 

1 Cor. I. a 

These likelihoods confirm her Bight. 

Shak., T. 0. of V., v. 2. 
we hoard at Sea of the K. of Sweden’s Death 


^ ^ w.»..:..*..g on; see confine, W.J 

parts ; external aspect or appearance ; contour, have a common boundary ; border ; abut ; be in 
The natural configuration ot the ground, as well as the contact : followed by on or tciti. 
iry, had geihamH ahin» r,>f w«>u.ti ' 


« ot history,' hod gathered these shires [of Wessex] 

Into three great groups. J. B. Orcen, Couq, of Eng., p. 802. 

Change, both gradual and sudden, has been exhibited In 
the oonyif/tcrodon and climate of all portions of the surface 
of the globe. E. D, Cope, Origin ot the Fittest, p. 861. 
0. In astrol., relative position or aspect of the 


The aspecte, conjunctions and eonfiguralioru ot the 
■taro. Sir T. Browne, Christ. Mor., 11. 0. 

lermliie t 

Men of the stm at the moment of ids birUi. Bhutup. 

8 . In modern astron., any noticeable grouping 
of stars which may aid in identifying them. — tu 

4. In analytical meek., the relative positions of 
the parts of a system at any moment. 


All that woe long ago declared os law 
By the early Kevelatlon, stands eonfirnwd 
By Apostle and Evangelist and Saint 

Browning, Ring and Book, 11. 82. 
4t. To certify or give assurance to; inform 
positively. 

Pray you, sir, confirm me, 

Were there three porpoises seen above the bridge. 

As they give out? fi. .fenson, Volpoiie, U. 1. 

6 . To sanction; ratify; consummate; make 
valid or binding by some formal or le^ act; 
H. trans. To restrict witbln bounds; umit; as, to conjfirm an agreement, promise, covenant, 


Confine with heaven. ifUton, P. L., 11. 977. 

Full in the midst of this created space. 

Betwixt heaven, earth, and skies, there stands a place 
Confining on all three. 

Dryden, tr. of Ovid’s Metaroorph., xll. 68. 
On the South it is confined wUh Pampbllla. 

/’ureAus, nigrlmage, p. 8! 


Therefore wgat thou 


Shak,, Tempest, 1. 2. 
’Those who do confine the Church of Ood either to par- 
ticular nations, churches, or families, have mode it far 
narrower than our Saviour ever meant It. 

Sir T. Browne, Rellgio Medici, 1. 66. 


Ordlnaunces, Actes, and Statiitea . . . nowe renewed, 
and alTermed and confermed, by the ossente and consente 
and ogrement off all the Bredem. 

EnglUh OUde (E. E. T, 8.), p. 187. 

In the early daya of Rome, the wlU ot a Roman patrician 
had to be oonfirmed ty the assembly ot the eurise. 

E. A. Freeman, Amer. Leote., p. 14X 
6 . To strengthen in resolution, purpose, op 


latlve position of Its pArts, the assemblage of relo- 

ttve posltloni is called the oonfiguratitm of the system. 

Clerk Mamoell, Matter and Motion, Iv. 

fi. In geom., a wled surface considered as a ij,^ i,, orniSmai, to he unable to leave the house or bed to coriUnue in the faith, and that’ we must tlm>ugh''much 
locus of rays; also, a system of three linear by reasonofsl^ess or othw cause : specifloally, to be In tribulation enter Into the kingdom of God. Actsxlv. 82. 

complexes. chili*^"-* 

— M ^ (kon-fig'^), V. f,; pret. and pp. con- 


He is happiest who oonfinee his wants to natural neces- opinion ; forufy. 

•Itles. Steele, EugUsbmau, No. 28. Confirming the souls of the disciples, and exhorting them 

to continue in the faith, and that we must through much 


I have been very 111 this week with a great cold and a 


Sumner, Mson Dtsclpl 



a eartaia (on^Vua, or akapa; maka da^; alow; -J™*! “SjJSk? 
like in form or figure. [Bare.] mind. — 2. In pathol,, constipated; as, the Hammond, Fundameatala. 

Configuring theinselvea Into human shape. bowels may confined, . - ^ gw|, 3 Corroborate, substantiate. 

Bentley, Sermons, iv. con^elesst (kon fto- or kon-fin los), a. !< (kgn-fAr'ma-bl), a. [< confirm + 

Mon la sjHftt, a nature eon/lirured to God. confine, n., + -icM.] Boundless; unlimitea; .Mblel 1 Canable of Mimr conmmed estab- 

suaV^Vv witkoutend. lish 4 or iiffiTllSt 

seem « pure as «,o 21 *«d stet. tain. 

Cftpftble of being eonflnea or restnoted. Ksteem him m r iRmb, betng compRMd Cbf^InnaMtf by nftny esunidcs* 

Not e^nMe to any IlmiU. jBEp. HaU, Hemalnt, p. OQl With my haniu. 8hmk, Kaebotb, !▼. 8 . Bit T* 



2. OonoYtonAoirj. ptan.] 

R.Pwr1et. 

conftrmanee (ksu-fte'mftns). n. [< confirm + 
-anew.] Conflnnation ; estaolishment of con* 
fldence. [Bare.] 

For their confirmanee, I will therefore now 
Slepe lu our black barke. Chapman, Odyaaey, ill. 
c OT iflrniaM on. (kon-fdr-ma'sho^, n. [< ME. con- 
Urmaeion, < OP. cottflrmaoion, F. confirmation = 
Pr. confirmation ss Sp. eonfirmacion = Pe. con- 
firmofM a= It. eonfirmaeione (also, in det. 1 (e) 
(1), a: D. eonfirmatie = G. confirmation = Dan. 
Sw. konfirmaHon), < L. cortfirmatio(n-), < confir- 
mare, pp. confirmatua, confirm: see confirm.'] 
1. The act of confirming, (a) ITie act of atrengUi- 
eulDK. fortifying, or rendering firm. 

Butidandanla . . . aald that they Inured their bodlee 
to labour fur the eonjirmation of their minds against pas- 
sions. Purehat, Pilgrimage, p. 454. 

(5) The act of eatabtishing ; a fixing, settling, setting up, 
establishing, or making more Arm ; establishment. 

In the defence and eonfirmatian at the gospel, ye all are 
partakers of my grace. Phil. 1. 7. 

(e) The act of rendering certain or showing to be true ; the 
act of verifying or corroborating; corroboration: as, the 
eonfirmatian at opinion or report. 


A false report which hath 
Honour'd with eonfirmation your great judgment. 

Shak., Cymbellne, L 7. 

It was at Benin, another Nem country, that the king 
again received a eonfirmation of the existence of a Chris- 
tian prince, who was said to Inhabit the heart of Africa to 
the south-east of this state. 

Bruee, Source of the Nile, II. 106. 

Of all the results gained by KordenskjOld's famous ex- 
pedition, perhaps the most Important is the eonfirmation 
it has afforded of the true nature of continental Ice. 

J. Civil, Climate and Cosmology, p. 66. 
id) The act at rendering valid or ratifying, especially by 
formal assent of the final or sovereign authority, or by ac- 
tion of a coordinate authority (as the United States Sen- 
ate) ; as, the eonfirmation of an appointment, or of a grant, 
treaty, promise, covenant, stipulation, or agreement, (s) 
Xeelet , ; (1) A rite whereby baptized penoiis are admit- 
ted to full communion with the church. In the Roman 
Catholic, Greek, and Anglican churches it consists of the 
imposition of hands and prayer by a bishop (or in the 
Greek Church by episcopal auUiority), preceded in the two 
former by unction or anointing with chrism. In the first two 
churches It is regarded as the conflrming or strengthening 
of the grace given In baptism and the bestowal of the gifts 
of the bpirit. lu the Anglican Church, high-churchmen 
and low-churohtnun regard it from different points of view. 



wnfeiT^ on ’the executor of a person 'decense<l to* intro- COsi^BCftte (kjm-fls'kfiJ OP kon'fiB-kftt), O. [< I 
mlt with Md administer the defunct's movable effecU, for confiscatus, pp.: seethe verb.] 1. Forfeited 
th^^cc" »ion.®*®“'‘^" *‘‘**^“ " *" and adjudged to the public treasury, as the 

COnllrXMtiTe (kgn-ffcr'ma-tiv), a. [s= F. con- 8®od8 of a criminal. 

a upder le,.! ..ttori,, « 

wgtoeontoore.toMi.hi oonanMlorT. coaSaiUon (kon.«,^la'.hon), n. 

piclons. farham, Ingol^by laigends, I. 22. Sw. konfiakatwn) js Sp. conjtsmcion ^ P^. con- 

fisOOfSOss 


^ , = It. confiacadone, < LL. oonfiacatio(n-), 

< L. eonfiacarc,^p. confiacatua, oonMoate: see 


conflmatively (kon-ftr'mft-tlv-li), adv. In a . „ 

confirmative manner; so as to confirm. ^ li. cojj/tecorc, pp. c «« 

conflrmator (kon'f^p-mfi-ter), «. [= F. eonfir- oonfiamp i-.] act of confiscating, or ap- 


The eonfieealion* following a subdued rebellion. 


tore, < L. confirmator, < confirmare, 
mattia, confirm : see confirm,] One who or that 
which confirms. [Rare.] 

There wants herein the deflnltlve eonfirmatnr, and test 
of things uncertain, the sense of man. 

Sir T. Brotene, Vulg. Err. His (Henry VIII.'s] eyes were opened totbepok 

COnflrmfltory (kon-£6r'ma-t6-ri), a. confirm rraemunlre, and In hU eonfiscotwn at Wolsoy's estates be 


Mallatn. 

The particular clause In relation to the eonfieeation of 
property and the liberation of slaves appeared to me to be 
objectionable In Its non-conformity to the act of Uongreat 
. . . upon the same subjects. Lincoln, in Raymond, p. 161. 

id to the powers of the 


^ , -- addi- 
tional assurance or evidence. 

To each of these reasons he subjoins ample and learned 
lllustratlona and confirmatory proofs. 

Bp. Barlow, Remains, p. 463. 


Oonflioatlon Act. 


lion by proceedings In the United 8 

auU coustltiitetl part of the “ war measures '' adopted dur- 
ing the civil war, and were upheld by the Supreme Court 
in 1870 (.Miller v. U. 8., 11 Wall., 268).— Oonflsoatlon 
cases, flfteen cases decided in the United Htstes Supremo 
Court in 1868 (7 Wall., 464), construing the Coutlscation 
Act of 1861. See aimve, 

confiscator (kon'fis-ka-tgr), n. [< confiacate + 
-or, Ci. Sp. confiacador, a confiscator : LL. con- 
fiscator, a treasurer.] One who confiscates. 

I see the eonfltcatore begin with bishops, and chapters, 
they and monasteries. ' ' ' ' ” 


in oisnops, anu ciiapwra, 

Burke, Rev. In France. 


of theSpi 

._,i poinwoi view, 

_ . o the personal 

renewal made in it, by the persons conltrmed, of the vows 
taken by others In their name at baptism, while the former 
bollevo it to be essentially a sacramental rite, conveying 
the strengthening power of the Holy Ghost. This rite is 
believed to Iw recorded in tlie New Testament as a laying 
on of hands following baptism, distinct from ordination, 
and administered by apostles only. Unction was discon- 
tinued In the Anglican Church not long after the Reforma- 
tion. In the early church conllrmatlon Imniodiately fol- 
lowed baptism, and the Greek Church Ims always retained 
this practice ; In the West, however, the two have been 
separated since the thirteenth century by an interval of 
seven years or more. Formerly cnnflrmatiun was some- 
times allowed to bo administered by presbyters If author- 
ized by the bishop ; and this is still the case In the Greek 
Church, where It is administered by priests wltb chrism 
consecrated by a bishop. Confirmation is one of the seven 
great religious rites, distinctively called tacramentt by 
the Roman Catholic Church, and eaeramenti or myeteriet 


2. Pertalulug to the rite of confirmation. 

The eonjlrmatory luage in the synagogues. 

Bp. Compton, Eplscopalia (1686), p. 86. 

confirmed (kon-Wrmd'), J>. a. [Pp. of confirm, 

«.] 1. Made firm; fixed; ontablished; invet- 

erate; ateadfant; settled: as, a skep- 
tic; a confirmed dttmk&rd; a confirmed valetu- 
dinarian. 

Those affecting hallucinations terrifled them, 

should settle into a co»nlrwied loss of reason. . . ,, ry .a 

Brdteer, Eugene Aram, vll. 88. COnfiSCatOl^ (kgn-fis'ka-tp-n). a. [< confiscate 
2. Ecclea., admitted to the full privileges of + Cf. confiscator.] Characterized by 

the church by the laying on of hands. See con- confiscation. 

firmaliOH, 1 (e) (1). Those terrible eonfieeatory and exterminatory periods, 

cbnfirmewy (kpn-f6r'med-li), adv. In a con- „ r/ va ^ 

firmed manner. confiskt, v, t. [< F. confiaquer, < L. confiacare, 

confirmedness (kon-fftr'med-nes), «. The state confiscate: see con;;S«oote.] To confiscate, 
or quality of being confirmed. Thy goods ore emfitked, and thy children banished. 

Confirmednete of linbit. Decay of Chrietian Piety. (Jolden Book, Iv. 

confirmee (kon-«r-md'),«. 1 <F. confirm^, vp. 

of confirmer, confirm: see confirm and confitentt (kon fl-tent), «. [< L. con;lteN(^)«, 
In late, one to whom anything is confirmed oi PF' fnfiteri confess: ntio confcaa.] One 
secured. confesses his sms and faults, 

confirmer (kgn-f6r'm6r\ n. One who or that 
which confirms, establishes, or ratifies; 


a true penitent. 


Decay ofi ChrUtia 


who produces corroborative evidence ; one who Confiteor (kon-flt'S-6r), n. [L., I confess, 1st 
or that which voriflos or corroborates; an at- jjj^rs. sing. pres. Ind. of confiteri; se 


of "live commonly caned sacramenta," but do not place 
these in the sanie rank with bwtlsm and the Lord's supper 
as sacraments “ordained of dbrist our Lonl In Uie Gos- 
pel." (See eaerament.) In the Lutheran and Reformed 
churches the rite Is administered by the pastors. Other 
Protestant denominations reject it. 

The Fathers . . . held confirmation as an ordinance 
apostoUo always profitable in God's Church. 

Hooker, Eccles. Polity, v. 66. 

This ordinance la called confirmation, because they who 
duly receive it are confirmed or strengthened for tlie ful- 
filment of their Christian duties by the grace therein be- 
stowed upon them. Hook. 

(2) The practice, enjoined in some ancient western direc- 
tories, of pouring a little of the consecrated wine from 
the chalice out ofwhloh the celebrant had communicated 
himself Into the unoonsecrated wine in another chalice 
or other chalices. This was supposed to serve as conse- 
cration to the wine in the latter. 

2. That which confirms ; that which gives new 
strength or assurance; additional evidence; 
proof; convincing testimony; corroboration. 


Are to the jealoua eonfirmatione strong 
As proofs of holy writ. £IAaP., Owello, UL 8. 

In a good Cause success is a good confirmation. 

MUton, Elkonoklaates, xxvUL 
8. In laio, an assurance of title by the convey- 
ance of an estate or right in esse from one to 
another, by which a voidable estate is made 
sure or unvoidable, or a particular estate is in- 
creased, or a possession made perfect.— obair- 
tar of OOaflxmauan. in SeoU law, formerly, a very eom- 
nwn nMthod of oomplefijig a purduiM's title It ratified 


„ ^ , - -'«/e««.] 

tester. The form of confession used in the Latin 

Uc these sad signs co>ulrm#rt of thy words? Church: BO called from the initial word, con- 

Thon speak again. Shak., K. John, HI. 1. fitcor, I confess. See cot^casion. 

confirmingly (kon-f6r'ming-ll), adv. In such a confiture (kou'fl-tfir), n. (;< ME. confiture, < OF. 
manner as to strengthen or corroborate. confiture, F. confiture = Sp. confitura = It. con- 

To which [that the niooti was called Anna] the vow fcttnra, < L. confecturu : see confecture^ and 
used In her rites somewhat cetylrwfrwJ}/ alludes. comfit, n,] If. The act or art o£ making con- 

R. ./onsort, King's Entertainment, fections. Holland. — 2. A sweetmeat ; a oon- 
confiscable (kon-fls'ki^bl), o. [= F. Sp. con- feotion ; a comfit. Bacon, [Archaic.] 
fiacable = Pg. confiaeavel = It. confiacahile, < L. g,,uares of Rahah, a amflture highly prized In these ra- 
as if *oonfiacaoilia, < confiacare, confiscate ; see glons, because it comes from Constuntinnpie. 
confiscate.] Capable of being confiscated : lia- A P. Burton, El-Medinah, p. 477. 

ble to forfeiture. iSir T. Browne. [Rare.] 8t. A composition ; a preparation made up of 
confiscate (kqu-fis'k&t or kon'fls-Kat), v, f. : different drugs. Chaucer. 
pret. and pp." confiscated, ppr. confiscating. [< confixt (kgn-flta'), c. t. [< L. confixua, pp. of con- 
L. confiacatua, pp. of confiacare (> P. confiaquer figere, fasten together, transfix, < com-, together, 
(> D. konfiakeren = G. confisoiren =s Dan. konfia- figere, fasten : see jkc.] To fix ; fasten. 


+ figere, i 

As this Is true 

Let me in safety raise me from my kne 
Dr else for ever be confixed here, 


kere s= Sw. konftakera) s= Pr. Sp. Pg. conflacar 
zs It. confiacare), lay up in a chest, seize upon 

for the public treasury, confiscate, < com-, to- - - — ^ — 

gether, + fiacua, a wicker basket, a basket for ^ monument 1 Shak., M. for M„ v. i. 

money, a purse, the public treasury: see ffscal. confixnret (kon-flk'sqr), «. [< confix + -ure.] 

Ct. eonfiak.] 1. To adjudge to be forfeited to The act of fastening or holding fast, 
the public treasury, as the goods or estate of How subject we are to embrace this earth, even while 
a trutor or other criminal, by way of penalty ; it wounds us by thu confixure of ourselves to it i 
appropriate, by way of penalty, to public use. Aon/offue, Devouto Essays. 

It was Judged he should be banished, and hU whole es- COnfiagl^t (kqn - flS ' grfint), a, [ < L. confia- 
tate eonfieeated and seized. Bacon. granit-)8, confla^rare, bum u^ : see «m- 


m doth carry ra 


>y about him then is war- flagrate. <Jf . , Burning ; mvolved in 

”Coryal,i 

nitary ordeHl afforded him 
Dtakfngi*' 


To dissolve 

The assIsUnce which the military ordeHl afforded him Satan with his perverted world ; then raise 
[Henry II. I on the oooMion [the taking of Acrej caused the From the confiaf/rant moss, purged and refined, 
regent of Naples to eonfiwate all tlie estates of those or- New heavens, new earth, ages of endleM date, 
den within the kingdom of Naples. Founded In righteousness, and peace, and love. 

SfKtS, Medievidaud Modem Hist, p. 182. MiUon, F. L., xU. 648. 

2. To take away from another by or as if by conflagrate (kqn-flft'grfit or kon'fl(l-grat), v. f.; 
authority; appropriate summarily, as anything pret. and pp. confiagrated, ppr. conflagrating. 
improperly held or obtained by another; seize l< L. conflagratua, pp. of cemftagrara, bum, ooih- 



oonlUgTAto 


1186 


•nme, < eom^ together, + flagrare, bum : see 
flagrant,'] To bum up ; consume with fire. 

Popularity U aa a blaze u( IlluniiiiaUou, or, alaa I of con- 
flagration kindled round a iiiaii, . . . eonjUigratingtYie poor 
man htmaelf Into ashes and caput inortuuin. 

CarlyU), Mlsc., IV. 144. 

OOnflagratlon (kou-flU'gra'shon), n. [s F. con- 
flagratian = Sp. conjUigracion = Pg. conflagra- 
gOo = It. confiagraziom, < L. corflagraUoin-), < 
conflagrarti, pp, canJUtgratus, bum up: see con- 
flagrate.] A burning; a fire; especially, the 
burning of any large mass of combustibles: as, 
the conflagration of a city or of a forest ; the 
final conflagration of tlie world. 

The oonfiayralion of all things under Phadton. 

Sir T. Browne, Vulg. Err. 

PltHHls and eonflayrationt. Bentley, Heniions. 

conflate (kQn-fiSt')t pret. and pp. con- 
flated, ppr. conjlatina, [< L. oonflatua. pp. of 
cotiflare, blow togetner, < com-, tqgetner, + 
flare IS B, blow^, Ct. inflate.] 1. To blow to- 
gether; bring together as u by convergent 
winds. [Bare.] 


tu8, a striking together, LL. a fight, contest, < 
cotfligere, pp. eonflietus, strike together, con- 
tend, fight: see conflict, r.] 1. A struggle for 
mastery; a striving to oppose or overcome; 
a battle or combat; contention; controversy; 
strife. 

Tile lucklesae eonjUet with the Oyaunt atout 

Speneer, V. Q., I. vli. 26. 

In our last eoniUei four of ills flve wits went halting off. 

Sluik., Much Ado, 1. 1. 

They closed 

In conjtiet with tlie crash of shivering points. 

Tmnyion, Princess, v. 
2. Discord of action, feeling, or effect ; antago- 
nism, as of interests or principles; counterac- 
tion, as of causes, laws, or agencies of any kind ; 
opposing action or teudeuey; opposition; col- 
lision: as, a conflict of the elements, or be- 
tween right and wrong. 

I must confess that I was In great Cm\fticte of Mind at 
this time. Dampitr, Voyages, I. 496. 

Temple . . . was engaged in the eon/tiete of active life. 

Macaulay, Sir William Temple. 


The Htates-Oeiicral, createil and conflated by the pas- 
sionate effort of the whole nation, is there as a thing high 
and lifted up. CarlyU, Vreiich Ucv., 1. v. 1. 

2. In diplomaiict, to form by inadvertent com- 
bination of two readings of the same words. 
See conflation, 3. 

oonflatet (kgn-flat'), [= it- eonjlato, < L. 
oonftatus, pp. : see verb.] Blown together ; 
waited together from several sources ; hetero- 
geneous. Mir. for Mags. 

OOnflatad (kgn-fiA'ted), p. a. [pp. of conflate, ti.] 
Marked by oonflation or oonnations. Bee con- 
flation, 3. 

iVhonoe did the separate metnlieni of the conflated text 
arise, since both of them hy hypothesis cannot be original V 
Xmer. Jour. Philol., Vl. as. 

oonflation [kpn-fl&'shtm), n. [ss Sp. conflacion, 
< LL. oonflatio(n-), < L. conflare^ pp. conflatm, 
blow together : see conflate, v.] 1 . The blowing 
of two or more musical instmmonts together. 

The sweetest and best harmony Is, when every part or 
Instrument Is not heard by itself, but a conflation of them 
alL Bacon, Nat. Ulst., I 22r>. 

2. A melting or casting of metal. Johneon. 
rRam in senses 1 and 2.J — 3. In diplomatics: 
(a) An inadvertent combination of two read- 
ing of the same passage, so as to produce a 
new reading different from either. 

Suppose that a given line of a copy has been affected hy 
some scribe's stupidity, so as materially to ohaiigo the 
sense without affecting the length (os by the substitution 
of two or three letters from a wrong lino), and that by the 
sobaequent correction of the passage two readings nave 
been placed in close relation, It frequently happens that 
tlie real lino and the erroneous line which Is equal In length 
to It botli combine to form a new reading, wliioh has thus 
Increased the text by one of its own lines. This phenome- 
non is known by the name of conflatimi. It Is well known 
that the most powerful part of Or. ilort's great Introduc- 
tion to the New Testament consists In the exposition of 
eight cases of conflation In the early texts of Mark and 
Luke. Amer. Jour. Philci., VI. 3.S. 


(h) A reading which has thus originatod. 
conflect (kon^flekt), o. [Irreg, < L. con-, toge- 
ther, + flectere, turn, bend; see flex.] In en- 
tom., crowded; clustorpd thickly together: as, 
conflect hairs or punctures: opposea to sparse. 
conflaznref (kpu-flek's^), L. conflexus, 

K ., bowed, bent ; alietfl^re, q. v,] A bend- 
j together ; flexure. Bail^. 

OOluUot (kpn-flikt'), v. i. [< L. conflictare, freq. 
of ootifligwe, pp. conJUetui. strike together, con- 
tend, fight, < com-, together, + flwere, strike. 
See conflict, n., and of. affiict, inflict.] 1. To 
strike or dash toother; meet in opposition; 
come together violently. 

Hare unhoused trunks. 

To the conflicting elements expos'd. 

SKak., T. of A., Iv. S. 
ih'd into foam, the floroe conflicting brine 

- **• * — gliiB waves to bum. 

Thmneon, Winter, 1. 169. 


2. To contend; fight; strive; struggle. 

A man would he content to strive with himself, and 
conflict wlUi great dlfllcultles. In hopes of a mighty rewanl. 

Abp. TiUoteon. 

Its (architecture's) main problems are how most fitly to 
enclose a space with solid structures, and to conflict most 
successfully with the force of gravity. 

Mivart, Nature and Thought, p. 8. 

3. To bo in opposition ; be contrary or at vari- 
ance : as, the evidence ^ven by the second wit- 
ness conflicted with that given by the first. 

The conflicti'ng Ingredients, like an acid and an alkali 
mixed, neutralise each other. Macaulay, Milton, 

conflict (kon'flikt), n. [b F. conflict, now con- 
flit 8 8p. Pg. conflicto = It. corMtto « D. kon- 
JUkt ss G. conflict = Dan. konflikt, < L. conflic- 


The more complicated operations of the will, as In ad- 
justing many opfiosito Interests, bring hi the element of 
conflict, which Is always painful and wasting. 

Bain, Corr. of Forces. 
Oonlllot of laws, the opposition between the laws of dif- 
ferent Jiirisdiotioiis when each Is sought to bo applied in 
preference to the other, upon a controvony on facta occur- 
ring wholly or In t>art without the Jurisilictlon in which 
redreu is sought.— Irrsprosslbls conflict, a political 
phrase iiiucli used In the (liiited States during the agita- 
tion alKiiit slavery, to designate the aiitsgoiiistn between 
freedom and slavery. It was first used hy William H. 
Seward In a speech in 18.68 at Kocliester, New York, In 
which he said : “ It Is an irrepreenble conflict between op- 
Msliig and eiidurtug forces, and it means that the United 
States must and will, sooner or later, become entirely 
a slavoliolding nation or entirely a free-labor nation. 
= Byn. 1, Kngagcinrnt, Combat, etc. (see battlet), war, 
fray. 

conflicting (kqn-flik'ting), p, a. [Ppr. of conflict, 
t>.] Of opposite or opposing character, ten- 
dency, function, interest, etc. ; mutually con- 
tradictory or incompatible; contrary; also, 
composed of antagonistic or opposing elements ; 
involving antagonism: as, conflicting jurisdic- 
tion ; the evidence was very conflicting. 
confliction (kon-flik'Bhqn), n. [< L. conflic- 
tio(n-), < conjtigere, pp. eonflietus, strike to- 
gether : HOC conflict, t>. j The act of conflicting 
or clashing; the state of being in oouilict; want 
of harmony. [Rare.] 

This question Is, however, one of complicated dilttcul- 
ties, from the conflictiim. In every form and degree, of 
imhllo expediency and private rights. Sir W. Hamilton. 

confllctive (kon-flik'tiv), a. [< conflict + -fee,] 
Tending to conflict; conflicting; clashing. 

Confliclive systems of theology. Sir IF. Hamilton. 
Confllotive propositions, in logic, propositions which 
latnnot both be true of the same state of things.— Oon- 
fllotlve terms, in logic, such terms os cannot he united 
III one subject. 

conflowt (kgn-flo'), v. i. [< con- 4- flow, after 
L. confluerf, flow together : see confluent.] To 
flow together ; converge ; unite. 

The stream was big to occasion of brookes conflowing 
thither on every side. UoUand, tr. of Ammianiui, p. 221. 

confluctiont, n. [< L. as if *c<mfluxio{n-), < 
confluere, pp. "confluxus, flow together: see 
confluent, a.J A flowing together; a meeting 
or confluence. 

It doth draw 

All hU effects, his spirits, and his powers, 

III their coi\fluctione,M to run one way. 

B. Joneon, Iiid. to Every Man out of Ills Humour. 

COnflttCtaatet (kqn-fluk'$u-at), V. i. [< L. con- 
fluctuatus, pp. of confluotiiare, < cojn-, together, 
+ fluctuare, flow : see fluctuate.] To now to- 
gether. Ash. 

conflnence (kon'flO-qns), n. [= F. confluence 
= Pg. confluencia ss It. confluenea, < LL. 
conyfiicnfto, a flowing together, <L. confluen{t-)8, 
ppr. of corifluere, flow together: see confluent.] 

1. A flowing together; specifically, the meet- 
ing or junction of two or more streams of water 
or other fluids; also, the place of meeting: as, 
the confluence of the Ohio and the Mississippi : 
often used figuratively. 

The eonfltienee . . . of all true Joys. Boyle. 

The Junction of an affluent with the main stream is 
termed the confluence, or place where they “flow toge- 
ther." ’ Huxley, Physiography, p. 4. 

2. A running together of people; an assem- 
blage ; a throng ; a concourse. 

You see this confluence, this great flood of visitors. 

Shak., T. of A., i. 1. 

The confluence of the people and multitude of coaches 
passing every moment over the bridge to a new spectator 
b an agreeable diversion. Mvelyn, Diary, Deo. 24, 1048. 


It was under the pretence of rope-dsadiigthst ho flUod 
the Ked-buU playhouse, which was s large one, wMi suoh 
s confluence that as many went back tor want of room aa 
entered. I. D'ltratli, Curios, of lit, lU. U. 

3. In philol, the tending toward accordance, 
or the Deooming similar or accordant in form: 
said of words. Skeat. 

confluent (kon'flfi-gnt), a. and n. [» 7. eon- 
fluent = Sp. Pg. It. conflwnte, < L. confluen{t-)s, 
flowing together, as a noim often in pi. eon- 
fluentes, the confluence of two streams, ppr. of 
confluere (> 8p. Pg. confluir as F. confluer), flow 
together, < ctm-, togetner, + fluere, &ow: see 
fluent.] I. a. 1. Flowing together; meeting in 
their oourse, as two streams. 

And the whole ocean's confluent waters swell 

Only to quench his thirst, or move and blanch his shell. 

Prior. 


Tliese confluent streams make some great river's head. 

Sir R. Blaekinore, Creation, 1. 
2. In anat., having grown or become blended 
together, as two bones which were origin^y 
separate. — 3. In hot. and zool, blended into 
one: as, confluent leaves. — 4. In pathol: (a) 
Rimning together; as, confluent pustules. \h) 
Characterized by confluent pustules : as, con- 
./ittenf smallpox. — 6t. Rich; affluent. Nares.' 
Th' Inhabitants in flocks and herds are wondrous confluent. 

Chapman, Iliad, lx. 57. 
Confluant colors, i;olors which gradually pass Into one 
another without any marked division.— Confluent Im- 
premlons, punctures, epota stria, etc., in toO,., those 
impressions, etc., so close together that they run Into one 
another Irregularly.— Confluent veins, veins in the wings 
of insects, united at the ends. 

n. n. 1. A tributary stream: as, the Mohawk 
is a confluent of the Hudson. — 2t. A joining or 
confluence, as of two streams, 
llie confluent where botli streams meet together. 

Holland, tr. of Livy, p. 21. 
A little beyond the townes end, the River Arar and tlie 
Hliodanus doe make a confluent. Coryat, Crudities, 1. 62. 

confluently (kon'fld-ent-li), adv. In a conflu- 
ent manner ; so that ihe different parts run into 
one another irregularly ; as, confluently punc- 
tate or dotted. 

conflux (kon'fluks), n. [< L, *confluxu8, n. (of, 
flux), < *confluxus, yp. of confluere, flow toge- 
ther: see confluent."] 1. A flowing together; a 
meeting of two or more currents ; coimuenoe. 
K% knots, by the eon/tua; of meeting sap, 

Infect the sound pine, and divert Ids groin 
Tortive and errant from his coiiiac of growth. 

Shak., T. and C., 1. 8. 
1 walked till I came to the conflux of two . . . rivulets. 

Cook, Voyages, VII. v. 1. 
In the centre of linmunsities, In the conflux ot eternities. 

CarlyU, 8artor Resartus. 
2. A throng; a crowd; a multitude collected. 

To the gates cast round thine eye, and see 
What conflux Issuing forth, or entering In. 

Milton, P. R., Iv. 62. 

confluxibilltyt (kgn-fluk-si-bil'i-ti), n. [< con- 
fluxihle : see -bility.] The tendency of fluids to 
run together. 


p ot the liquors. 

BoyU, Free Enquiry, p. 801. 
COUfluzlble (kgn-fluk'si-bl), a. [< "L.^eonfluxus, 
pp. of confluere (see confluent), + -iftte.J In- 
clined to flow or run t^ether. 
confluzibleneflSt (kgn-fluk'si-bl-nes), n. 8ame 
as confluxibility. 


[< L. com-, together, 



confocai (kou-fo'kal), 

+ focus (in mod. 
sense: see focus) + 

-al] In math., hav- 
ing the same focus: 
as, confocai quadrics ; 
confocai conics. 

Any two con/ocdl homo- 
geneous solid ellipsoids 
of equal masses produce 
equal attraction through 
all space external to both. 

Thomson and Tail, Nat. 

[Phil., I 404. 

conforaneouflt (kon- 

fd-rfi'nfi-us), a. [< 
liL. conforaneus,iij. 
com-, together, + forum, market-place: see 
forum and -aneous.] Of the same court or mar- 
ket-place. Coles, 1717. 

conform (kon-ttrm'), a. [a F. Sp. Pg. It. co»- 
forme, < LL. conformis, similaih like, < L. 
com-, together, + forma, form.] Conformable. 
[Rare.] 

Care must he taken that the interpretation given be 
every way conform to the analogy of faith, and rally ao> 
oordant to other scripturee. Rp-tfoU, Cases of Oonsoienoe. 
Coafona map-nroiMtloil, a proJeotion whioh preeervee 
the true value <9 an angles of Interseotlng lines, or the 


hyperbola and 
inner ellipM, are s, a) 

lA.R. i.i, i. i.a- 




ibspM(tf>UlnltadMi'n»Uflgnra uiorthomorpUe pro- 
jection. Among ^ pralwMoiM u« the itere(H[n^o, 
Seroetor-i, the a^auMld, etc. 
c o n f orm (k0n-fdnaO> «• [< MR oottformen, < 
OF. eotvformer, F. eoitfonner sb Bp. Pg. eonfor- 
mar s It. mtfortnare, < L. ooi^f&rmare, fashion, 
form, < together, + formare, tormA forma, 

form. C£. eottform, a.] I. trang. 1. To make 
of the same form or oharaoter ; make like ; ad- 
just : with to : as, to oottform an^hing to a model 
or a standard. 


It WM the elmoet unlreraal habit of scribes to eonform 
orthography and inflection to the standard of their own 
time. O. P. Marih, Hist. Kng. Lang., p. 81. 

2. To bring into harmony or oorrewondenoe ; 
maUe .Agreeable ; adapt ; submit : often with a 
reflexive pronoun. 

Demand of them wherefore they coryform not thtnuelvt* 
unto the order of the ohoroh. Hooker. 


n. infroNS. 1. To act oonformably, compli- 
antly, or in accordance; with to: as, to con- 
form to the fashion or to custom. 

Wisdom bids us conform to our humble sltnatlon. 

OoUtmith, Vloar, IIL 

A rule to which experience mnst eoryform. WkotoeU. 
2. In Eng. hist^o comply with the usages of 
the Established Church : in this sense often used 
absolutely. See oorformity, 8. 

Pray tell me, when any dissenter eonfomu, and enters 
Into the cliureh-communion, is he ever examined to see 
whether he does it upon reason and conviction t 

Locke, Second Letter on Toleration. 

There was a Puritan gentleman who served nnder Orom- 
well, but afterward corf armed. 

George Eliot, Mlddlemurch, 1. 10. 

oonformabiUty (kon-f6r-ma-bil'i-ti), n. [< 
conformable : see -oiUty.l The state or quality 
of being conformable ; speciflcally, in geoL, the 
relation of two strata, one of which reposes 
on the other and is parallel to it. See cotform- 
able, 5. 

The evidence of eotyformabilUy between the schist of a 
ridge and the limestone adjoinuig it Is perfect evidence 
only In case of actual contact between the rucks. 

Amer. Jour. Sei., 8d ser., XXIX. 207. 

conformable (kpn-fdr'ma-bl), a. [< conform + 
-able; taking the place of LL. conformalia, like, 
similar.] 1. Ciorresponding in form, oharao- 
ter, etc.; resembling: like; similar: as, this 
machine is conformaole to the model. 

The Oeiitllea were not made conformable to the Jews, 
in that which was to cease at the coming of Christ. 

Hooker. 

2. Exhibiting harmony or conformity ; agree- 
able; suitable; consistent; adapted; adjusted. 


1187 

Conformably to the law and nature of God, 

Bp. Beveridge, Sermons, I. xszlx. 
(6) In the manner of strata having the same dip and di- 
rection. 

At St. Bajada, the Pampean estuary formation, with 
its mammlf erous remains, etr^ormaUy o veriles the marine 
tertiary atrata. Darwin, Oeol. Obaervatlons, 11. 866. 

conformance (kon-fdr'mfuis), n‘. [< conform + 
-once.] The act of conforn^g; conformity. 
[Bare.] 

^ Every different part 

Concurring to one commendable end ; 

So, and in such coriformanee, with rare grace. 

Were all things oidei^d. 

Chapman, Gentleman Usher, iU. 1. 

conformantt (kon-fCr'mant), a. [< L. confor- 
man{t-)8, ppr. of coiforniare, conform : see con- 
form, V., and -onfi.j Conformable. 

Herein Is divinity conformant unto philosophy. 

Sir T. Browne, Beli^o Medici, L 85. 

conformate (kon-fdr'mat), a. [< L. conforma- 
tm, pp. of conformare, conform : see conform, 
».] Having the same form. [Bare.] 

comormation (kon-fflr-mft'shon), n. [= F. con- 
formation = 8p. eonformaeion s= Pg. confortna- 
fSo = It. conformaeione, < L. conformatio{n-), < 
cotformare, pp. conformatua, conform: see con- 
form, ».] 1. The manner in which a body is 

formed ; the particular texture or structure of 
a body, or the arrangement and relation of the 
parts which compose it; form; structure. 


2. Submission; aoeordanoe; aoquiescenoe, 

We cannot be otherwise happy bnt by our eonformity to 
Qod. Tilloteon. 


Varieties are found in the different natural shapes of the 
mouth and several conformation* of the organs. 

Holder, Elements of Speech. 

2. The act of conforming or adjusting; tho act of 
producing suitableness or conformity: with to. 

The conformation of onr hearts and lives to the duties 
of true religion. Waihi. 

3. The becoming similar in respect of form ; 
approach or reduction to formal resemblance : 
said of words. March. ^Syn. See figure, n. 

conformator (kon'fdr-ma-tgr), n. [= P. con- 
formateur, < LL. conformator, a framer, former, 
< L. conformare, pp. conformatua, frame, form : 
see conform, e.] An apparatus oonsistlng of a 
number of bent levers arranged in a oirole and 
controlled by springs, fitted on the head to as- 
certain its shape in order to make a pattern 
for a hat. 

conformed (kon-fdrmd'), v. a. [Pp. of conform, 
V.] In hot., closely fitted, as seed-coats to the 
inclosed nucleus. 

conformer (kon-fAr'm6r), n. One who conforms ; 
one who complies with established forms or 
doctrines. 


In Corifomity to your oommands, . . . I have sent your 
Ladyship this small Hymn for Chrlstmas-Day. 

HowtU, Letters, 1. vi 18. 

Tho virtue in moat request is eonformity. ... It loves 
not realities and orsators, but names and ouatoma 

Emereon, Self-reliance. 
8. In Eng. hist, adherence to the Established 
Church, or compliance with its requirements 
and principles. Full conformity was required by so- 
called aoU of uniformity passed by Parliament in 1668 
(extended in 1688) and l«e2, all other forma of worship be- 
ing prohibited, and observance of them made punishable 
by deprivation of legal righta, imprisonment, and even 
death. Those laws were enforced with varying degrees 
of rigor, but were greatly relaxed In terms at the revo- 
lution of 1888 : and by later enoctmento the disabilities 
crested by them have been almost wholly removed, floe 
dieienter and noneotyformitt. 


BIU Of oonformlty, in law, a phrase aometlines used tor 
s bill In citancery against creditors, mnerally for the mar- 
shaling of assets and adjiutment of debts, filed by an ex- 
ecutor or administrator who finds the affairs of his testa- 
tor or Intestate so much Involved that he cannot safely 
administer the estate except nnder the dlreotfon of the 
court of chancery.— Oftth of conformity and obodl* 
once, flee oatA. 

confortationt (kon-fdr-ta'Rhqn), n. [s F. con- 
fortation ss Pr. confortatioss^p. confortadonist 
Pg. covfortafSo ss It. cotfortasione, < ML. con- 
fortaHo{n-), < LL. confortare, pp. cotfortatus, 
strengthen, comfort: see eonfort, v.] The act 
of strengthening. 


Conformable to all the rule# of correct writing. Addieon. conformist (kon-fdr'mist), n. [< cotform + -iat; 
A subtile, refined policy was eotformable to the genius = F. corformiate, etc.] One who conforms or 
of the Italians. Prssootic, Ferd, and Isa., II. 1. complies; specifically, in England, one who 

8. Compliant : acquiescent ; ready to follow complies wim the form of worship of the Es- 
directions ; submissive ; obsequious ; disposed tablished Church, as distinguished from a dis- 
to o^y. sentor or nonconformist. 

I have been to you a true and humble wife. 

At all times to your will eotyformabU. 

Shak., Hen. VIII., U. 4. 

[In all the preceding senses generally followed 
by to, sometimes by loBA.] — 4. Properly or suit- 
ably arranged or formed ; convenient. [Bare.] 

To make matters somewhat oonformabte for the old 
knight. Scott, Woodstock, ill. 

6. In geol., having the same dip and direction : 
said of two or more stratified beds, if over any 


be taken from such Popli 
Special theolo^cal bios warps the Judgments of Conform- 
itte and Nonconformists among ourselves. 

H. Spencer, Study of SootoL, p. 800. 

conformity (k<jn-fdr'mi-ti), n. [< F. corformite 
Pr. corijortnitat rsEp. eonformidad= Pg. ■ 



area on assemblage of strata is disturbed, elevated, or 
tamed up on edge, strata aubaequently deposited there 
— " — " ble with the underiyf— ' “ — 


will not be 
This 


sriylng formations. 


sea-bottom, oon%iuo^~y or nearly so 
from early oarbonlferous to the end of the cretaceous, and 
received, during this time, oonfarmable sediments twelve 
thoussM to fifteen thousand feet thick. SeUnoe, IV. 68. 

oonformableness fkgn-fdr'mf^bl-neB), n. The 
state of bei^ conformable. Ash. 
oonformably (kqn-fdr'ma-bli), odu. In a con- 
formable maimer, (a) in o ' 

•erwmant; agreeabty; auttably. 


semblance; agreement; oongruity; likeness; 
harmony: in this and the next meaning, fol- 
lowed by to or with before the object with which 
another agrees, and in before the matter in 
which there is agreement: as, a ship is con- 
structed in conformity to or with a model ; con- 
formity in shape. 

Man amongst the creatures ot this inferior world asplr- 
eth to the greatest eonformity with God. 

Hooker, Eooles. Polity, 1. 6. 
Men act in sleep with some eoiy formi^ unto their awaked 
senses. Sir T. Broume, Dreams. 

Space and duration have a great eotformity im, thlr that 
they are Justly reckoned among our simple ideas. Locke. 
Our knowls^ is realonly so fsr as there is a oonformUy 
stween our ideas and the reality of things. . . . Thus the 
lea ot whiteness, or bitterness, as it is in the mind, exactly 
nswering that power which Is in any body to produoe it 


anybody 

,, .^rormuu f* 

wi^ things without us. 

~'~'ple ideas and the « . - 

knowlsdge. ■ Loeke. Bnmaa 


DOnfoimd (kon-f ound' ), v.t. [< ME. cotfbundan, 
confunden.C OP. confondre, cunfundre, P. con- 
fondre as Pr. confondre = Sp- Pg. corfundir sx It. 
confondere,<. L. confundere, pp. anfuaua, pour out 
together, mingle, confuse, perplex, disturb, con- 
found, < com-, together, + fundere, pp.fuaua, 
ponr: nee found^ and fuse. Ct. cc^uae.} 1. 
To mingle confusedly together; mix indiscrimi- 
nately. so that individuals, parts, or elements 
cannot be distinguished; throw into disorder; 
confuse. 

I.«t ns go down, and there confound their language.^ ^ 

There the fresh and salt water woald meete and be con- 
founded together. Coryat, Crudities, 1. 186. 

Such a numerous host 


2. To treat or re^d erroneously as identical; 
mix or associate by mistake. 

It is a common error in politics to emjound means with 
ends. Macaulay, Burleigh and his Times. 

Ought well-being to be so absolutely confounded with 
wealth T J. E Seeley, Nat. Bellgion, p. 127. 

3. To throw into oonfusion; perplex with sud- 
den disturbance, terror, or surprise; stupefy 
with amazement. 


MandevUle, Travels, p. 260. 
Bo spake the Bon of Ood ; and Satan stood 
Awhile, as mute, eonfoutided what to say. 

MUton, P. R., ill. 2. 
The sparrow's chirrup on tho roof. 

The alow clock ticking, and the sound 

Which to the wooing wind aloof 

The poplar made, did all eof^fownd 

Her sense. Tennyson, Mariana. 

A man sneoeeds because he has more power ot eye than 
another, and so coaxes or eotyfounde him. 

Emereon, Eloquence. 

4. To destroy; bring to naught; overthrow; 
ruin ; spoil. [Archaio.] 

Ylt somer wol it [wine] aonre and so eotyfounde. 

And winter wol endure and kepe it longe. 

PaUadiue, Husbondrie (E. E. T. 8.), p. 80. 

O Lord, in tbee have I trusted ; let me never be con- 
founded. Te Deum, in Book of Common Prayer. 

The uncertainty of the end of this world hath confounded 
all human predictions. Sir T. Browne, Letter to a Friend. 


Bad counsel eoiyfounde the adviser. 

Emereon, Compensation. 
Hence such interjectlonal phrases as confound it I con- 
found the fellow f which are relics of the fuller Impreca- 
tions^God confound It ! Ood confound the fellow 1 etc. 

5t. To waste or spend uselessly, as time. 

He did confound the best part of an hour 
In changing hardiment with great Olendower. 

Shak., 1 Hen. IV., i. 8. 
t under eonfuee,—Z. Confuee, etc. 8 m 


Bpn. 

oAmA 



OOnfomided (kgn-foun'ded^ p. a. [Pp. of eon- 
found (def. 4, at end).] Deserving of repre- 
henBiou or destruction; odious; detestable: a 
euphemism for damned: as, a confounded bum* ^ 
Inig; a confounded lie. [Colloq.j ^ 

Thta rUliiB early is the most confoundtd thing on Earth, 
nothing so Jestructlvo to tlie Complexion. 

Mm. Centlivre, Beau’s Duel, 1. 1. 

oonfoTUided, confoundedly (kqn-foun'ded, -li), 
adv, (.See confoumled, a.] A euphemism for 
damned, used also as an emphatic adverb of 
degree, equivalent to ‘ very.’ [Colloq.] 

Tis cotkfoitnrlfd hard , alter such bad fortune, to be baited 
by one’s cuiifedorote in evil. 

Sheridan, School for Scandal, v. 8. 
Ko, faith, to do you Justice, you have been eaifoundsdly 
stupid Indeed. Sheridan, The lilvals, il. 1. 

oonfonndedness (kon-foun'ded-nes), n. The 
state of being confounded. 

Of the same strain is their witty descant of my eon- 
fmmdtdneti. Milton, On Def. of Humb. Remonst. 

COnfOUnder (kon-foan'd6r), n. One who or that 
which confounds, (a) One who disturbs the mind, 
^rplexes, refutes, frustrates, or puts to confusion or si- 

ignorance, . , . the common eot^ounder of truth. 

B. Joneon, Discoveries. 
Close around him and confound him. 

The eonfounder of us all. 

J, II. Prere, Aristophanes. 
0>) One who mistakes one thing for another, or wlio men- 
tions things without duo distinction. Dean Martin. 

oonfiraott (kon-frakt'), a. [< L. confr actus, pp. 
of confringere, break In pieces, < com- (inten- 
sive) +frangere, break: see fraction.'] Broken; 
broken up. 

Tile body being Into dust eonfraet. 

Dr. H. More, Sleep of the Soul, 1. 9. 

oonftraotion (kon-frak'shon), «. [=s 8p. con- 
fraccion, < LL. 'Von/racfio(n-), < L. confringere. 


icion, < LL. 'Von/racfioi(n-j, < L. confringere, 
pp. conjYacUts, break in pieces: see eonfraet.] 
If. The act of breaking up. 


together, < com-, together, +JHeare, rub: see 
JneHon.] A rubbing together; Motion. 

A eonfrieation of the horn upon the Ivy. Bacon. 

OOnMert, n. See eonfHar. 
confront (kgn-frunt')j »• C< P- ctWf/Vonter saPr. 

Sp. Pg. conyrontar = It. e^rontare, confront, 

< mL. confrontare, assign limits to, confrontari, 
be contiguous to, < L. cotn-, together, +^OB(f-)« 
(> F. front, > E. />’o»f), forehead, front: see 
^ont, and cf. ajfronf.] 1. To stand facing; 
oe in front of; face. 

There are two very goodly and sumptuous rowes of 
building, . . . which doe eon/ront each other. 

Coryat, Crudities, I. 2S0. 
Deatli being continually confronted, to meet it with 
courage was the chief tdSt of vtrtiie. 

Lteky, Europ. Morals, I. 280. 
The same 

Silent and solemn face, I first descried 
At the spectacle, eonfrorUed mine once more. 

Brouming, Ring and Book, II. 60. 

2. To stand in direct opposition to; meet in 

hostility; oppose; challenge. ( 

Blood liath iranght lilood, and blows have answer’d blows ; 
Strength match’d with strength, and power confronted 

power. Shak., K. John, li. !i. 

Mean while a nnm))er of Souldlers are drawn by small 
numbers into the City to confront all outrages. 

Sandye, I'ravalles, p. 1. < 
Some day the soft Ideal that we wooed 
Confront* us fiercely. Lowell, Com. Ode. 

3. To set face to face ; bring into tbo presence 
of, as for proof or verifloation : followe(i by with : * 
as, tlio accused was cot^fronted with the witness, 
or with the body of his victim. 

In full court, or in small committee, or confronted face ^ 
to face, accuser and accused, men offer themselves to be 
Judged. A’nlerson, Essays, 1st ser., p. 269. { 

4. To set together for comparison ; bring into 
contrast : with with. [Rare.] 

Wlion I confront a medal with a verse, I only show you 
the same design executed by different hands. 

Addieon, Ancient Medals. 

confrontt, n. [< confront, ».] Opposition ; an 
opposing. 


of the Supreme Being (Sbang-ti)by the emperor on behi^ 
of the people ; (2) the worship of “ the host of spirits,” as 
the gods of the winds, of the rivers, of the mountains, the 
grain, etc., by the officials and dlgnlUrles ; and (8) the oh- 
servance of ancestral worship and filial piety by all. 
Sinism.) By others the term has been still further ex* 
tended, so as to include the cosmogonic speculations of 
Chu-hl and the other speculative philosophera of the 
twelfth century. The only Chinese term correepouding 
In any degree to the word Confucianism is Yu-Keao, ‘the 
system of the learned.’ 

ConpicianUm pure and simple Is In our opinion no re- 
ligion at all. The essence of Confucianism Is an antiqua- 
rian adherence to traditional forms of etiquette— taking 
the place of ethics ; a sceptic denial of any relation between 
roan and a living God — taking the place of religion ; while 
there Is enooursged a sort of worship of human genius, 
combined with a set of despotic political theories. But 
who can honestly call this a religion ? China Bcv. , VIII. 60. 

I «ue the term Confucianism ... as covering, first of 
all, the ancient religion of China, and theu the views of the 
great philosopher Idmself, In illustration or modification 
of it. J. Leyge, Religions of China, p. 4. 

Oonfadanlst (kgn-fa'shian-ist), n. [< Copfu- 
eian + -ist.] 1." A follower of Confucius; one 
who adheres to the system of ethios taught by 
Confucius. — 2. A student of Confucianism or 
of Confuoian literature. 

con faoco (kon fwS'ko). [It. : eon, < L. cum, 
with ; htoco = Bp. fuego = Pg. fogo =b Pr. fuoe, 
foosaT.feu, fire, passion, < L./oot«, fireplace: 
see focus.] In music, with fire or impetuosify. 
conftisabiuty (kgn-ffi-za-bil'i-ti), n. [< cot(/h- 
sable: see -oility.] Capability of being con- 
fused. North Brit. Rev. 
confosable (kon-fu'za-bl), a. K confuse + 
-rtftte.] Capable of being confused, 
confase (kgn-fuz'), V.; pret. and pp. confused, 
ppr. conftmng. [< L. confusus, pp. of confun- 
dere, pour out together, mingle, confound : see 
confound.] I, trans. 1. To mingle together, as 


order or clearness ; throw togother indiscrimi- 
nately; derange; disorder; jumblo. 


8 . In liturgies, the ritual fraction or breaking of 
the consecrated bread or host : a term used for 
fraction, especially in the Galilean liturmes. 

oonfractorlmn (kon-frak-td'ri-um), n. [ML., < 
L. oonfraotus, pp. of coi\fnngere,hre&k in pieces : 
see eonfraet.] In the Ambrosian liturgy, an an- 
them sung by the choir during the fraction of 
the boat. 

OOnfoMOSat (kon-fr^gds'), a. [= Pg. confra- 
goso, s L. confragosus, broken, rough, uneven, 
N com- (intensive) + fragosus, broken, uneven, 
fragile, < fragor, a breaking, < frangerc, break : 
see fraction, and of. eonfraet.] Broken ; rough ; 
uneven. 

The precipice whureoff Is equal to anything of that na- 
ture I have scene In y* most confragose cataracts of tlie 
Alpes. Evelyn, Diary, June 27, 1664. 

oonfiratenilty (kon-fra-t6r'ni-tl), n, : pi. confra- 
ternities (-tizL [= F. confratemite as Pr. con- 
fratemitat = Sp. oonfratemidad = Pg. conJVa- 
ternidade = It. eoi^aternitd, < ML. confrater- 
nita(t-)8, a brotherhood, < confrater, pi. coifra- 
tres, colleague, fellow, < L. com-, with, togother, 
+ frator, brother : see com-, brother, and con- 
frh-e. Ci.jyaternity.] A brotherhood ; a soci- 
ety or body of men united for some pu^iose or 
in some profession ; speoifioally, in the Horn, 
Cath. Ch,, a lay brotiierhood devoted to some 
particular religious or charitable service: as 
fin the middle ages), the confraternity ot bridge- 
ouilders. The word is now similarly used in the 
Anglican and Protestant Episcopal churches. 
Also called sodality. 

The confraternities arc lit the Roman Church wliat cor- 
porations are In a commonwealth. 

BrevieU, Saul and Samuel at Endor, p. 264. 

Each of these councils elects its own members from the 
■lx ooq/iwtsmfMes of the city. J. Adams, Works, IV. 341. 

COSfirted (kon-frSr'), n. [P., = Pr. confrairc, co- 
fraire s= OSp. Cf>q/Vod6, Sp. eofrade = Pg. con- 
frade aa It. eonfrate, < ML. confrater, a colloai^e, 
fellow ; see confraternity, and of. confruir.] A 
oolleague; a fellow-member; an associate in 
something. 

eonfiriart, confiriert (kon-M'ftr. -hr), n. [< P. 
confrere (ML. om^ater), after E. friar: see con- 
frere and friar.] One of the same religious 
order with another or others. 

Brethren or eonfriers of the said religion. 

Weever, Ancient Funeral Monuments. 

COnfiricationt (kon-M-k&'shgn), n. [a: F. con- 
frieation m Pr. confricacio ss'Sp. confricacion =s 
Pg. confHca^ at It. confrieaeione, < LL. eon- 
Jrioatio(n-), < L. confnoare, pp. oonfHcatus, rub 


Cra. Alas, sir, they desire to follow you. But afar off I 
the farther off the better. 

Tutor. Ay, sir; ant be seven mile off, so we may hut 
follow you, only to countenance us in the coitfronts and 
affronts, which (acconling to your highness' will) we mean 
on all occasions to put upon the lord Euphsnes. 

Fletcher {ami another), Queen of Corinth, Hi. 1. 

confrontatloil (kon-frun-ta'shon), w. [= P. 
confrontation = Pr. confrontatio s= Sp. confron- 
taeion = Pg. confrontaoSo = It. confrontazione, < 
ML. confrontatio{n-), < confrontare, pp. confron- 
tatus, assign limits to, confrontari, be ooutigu- 
OU8 to: see confront, o.] The act of confront- 
ing. (o) The act of brinring face to face for examination 
and discovery of trutli. (6) The act of bringing two objects 
togetlior for comparison or verification. (Rare.) 

Combinations of ideas which have never boon feelings, 
or never vorlHed by cot\frontation with reality. 

O. //. l.ewes, Proba. of Life and Mind, II. Iv. 1 16. 

confronts (F. pron. k6ii-fr6fi-t&'), a. [F., pp. 
of confrontcr, confront: soe confront, v.J In 
her., same as affront^. 

confronter (kgn-fruu't6r), n. One who con- 
fronts. 

confirontiment (kgn-fmnt'ment), n. 1 = It. con- 
frontamento; as confront +"-ment,] The act of 
confronting; a placing face to face for com- 
parison. [Rare.] 

In youth feeling . . . responds divinely to every sensu- 
ous confrontment with the presence of beauty. 

Stedman, Vlot. Foets, p. 157. 

Oonftician (kgn-fu'sbian), a. [< Confucius, a 
Latinized fom of Chinese K'Ung-fH-tse (also 
written In E. Kuntf- or Kong-fu-tst), lit. ‘K’fing 
the philosopher,’ + -an.] 1. Of or pertaining 
to Confucius, the celobratod philosopher of 
China (551-478 B. o.), or to his teachings: as, 
the Coyucian ethios ; Cotfitcian literature. See 
Confucianism. — 2. Erected or maintained in 
honor of Confucius: as, a Confuoian temple. 

Oonfndanlsm (kgn-fu'shijui-izm), n. [< Confu- 
cian + -ism.] Ih^perly, the ethioo-poliuoal sys- 
tem taught by Confucius. He sought (unsuccessful, 
ly) to remedy the degeneracy and oppressions of hts time, 
and to secure peace and prosperity to the empire, by the 
spread of learning and the inculcation of virtue, setting 
up as models to be imitated the “ancient kings" Yao and 
Shun (about 2866 - 2204 B. 0.), who, by their virtue and the 
force of their Individual character, were said to have 
removed evil, poverty, and ignorance from the empire. 
The system of Confucius was essentially mundane In Its 
methods and alms, being based upon the ^per discharge of 
the duties involved In the five relationuiipe of life, name- 
ly, those of prince and subject, parent aiul child, brother 
and brother, husband and wife, and friend and friend. 
By many Confucianism is called one of the three religions 
of China, the others being Taoism and Buddhism. In this 
sense the tenu includes both the Confudan soheme of 
etlilos and statecraft and the andsnt native religion (for 


Stimulng sounds and voices all confused. 

Milton, F. L., IL 962. 
With our Clirlttlan habit of connecting God with good- 
ness and love, we confuse togotlier the notions of a the- 
ology and a faith. J. R. Seeley, Nat. Religion, p. 60. 
2. To perplex or derange the mind or ideas of; 
embarrass; disoonoert; bewilder; confound. 

The want of arrangement and connexion confuses the 
reader. Whately, Rhetoric. 

Has the shock, so harshly riven. 

Confused me t Tennyson, In Momorlam, xvi 
Troubles corf use the little wit he has. 

M. Arnold, Empedocles on Etna. 

8t. To fuse together ; blend into one. 

Lest the evidence should introduce Inconvenient irrele- 
vancles lie proposes to take measure not only for the knit- 
ting of it, but also, “ to use your Majesty's own word, for 
the confusing of It." Bacon, in E. A. Abbott, p. 280. 
4. To take one idea or thing for another, sgyn. 

1, To derange, disarrange, disorder, mix, blend. Jumble, 
Involve, oomouud. 

n. intrans. To become mixed up; become 
involved. 

confuset (kgn-fuz'), a. [< ME. coifua &e D. con- 
fuus = G. con/tts = Dan. konfus, < OF. confus, 
P. confus ar Sp. Pg. It. confuso, < L. confusus, 
pp. : see the verb.] 1. Mixed; confused: os, 
’‘a oorfuae cry,” Barret. 

Our company . . . cast tbemselues at the last. Into a 
confuse order, and retired, they being mingled amongst 
the TUrkes. Hakluyt' s Voyages, IL 126. 

2. Perplexed; confounded; disconcerted. 

I am so confus that I cannot seye. 

Chaucer, Knight’s Tale, 1. 1878. 
Be the whiche answere, Allsandre was gretly astoneyed 
and abayst ; and alle confuse departs fro hem. 

MandeviUe, Travels, p. 295. 
confosed (kgn-ffizd'), p. a. [Pp. of confuse, v.] 

1. Lacking orderly arrangement of parts; in- 
volved; disordered. 

Thus roving on 

In confused march forlorn. MilUm, P. L., IL 616. 
I went to sec the Prince’s Court, an ancient eonfustd 
bulldlug, not much unlike the Hoflt at the Hague. 

Evelyn, Diary, wt. 8, 1641. 
There saw I tor a spaoe 
Ooa/ussdgleam of swords about that place. 

William Morris, Earthly Paradise, 11. 868. 

2. In entom., tending to become united in one 
mass, as parts of a jointed on^: as, antennn 
with oof^fused outer joints.— 8. In logic, indis- 
tinct: applied espeoially to an idea whose parts 
are not ofearly distinguished. See clear, a., <L 
and disUnot. 

A confused idea Is such an one as is not suffiolantly dia. 
tingulshabla frmn another from which it ought to be dif- 
ferent. Leeke, Human Understanding Ih 4, 



4. Perplexed; embarrMaed ; dlsoonoerted. 

SemalnW utterly eonfuttd with fears. 

Ttnnymm, Palace of Art 
sByn. 1. IndUcrimlnate, indiatinet, Intricate, deransed. 
.-4 Myatifled, bewildered, flurried, abaabed, dlaoom- 
poned, agitated, mortified. 

ConfOBMly (kQti-fu'zed-in, adv. 1. In a con- 
fused manner; in mixed mass or multitude, 
without order : indiscriminately; indistinctly; 
unolearly; indistinguishably. 

Neither aeo, nor chore, nor air, nor Are, 

But all theae in their pregnant cauaea mix'd 
C^tttedly. Milton, F. L., IL 9U. 

2. With confusion or agitation of mind. 

He oomfutedlji and obaourely delivered hia opinion. 

Claratufon. 

confjuedness (kon-ffl'zed-nes), n. The state of 
bei'uf confused or disordered ; want of order, 
distinctness, or clearness. 

'fhe cauae of the cot\fu»ednut of our notlona, next to 
natural inability, la want of attention. Norru. 

confiiselyt (kgn-fdz'li), adv. Confusedly; ob- 
scurely. 


confbsion (kon-fh'zhgn), n. [< ME. confuMon, 
-ioun, sss D. confueie ss G. ctynjvMon =s Dan. kon- 
fuaion, < OF. confusion, F. confusion = S£. con- 
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Sir T. Broiume, Vulg. Err., it fl. 

confatantt (kgn-fu'tant), «. [< L. eonfutan(,t-)a, 
ppr. of oonfiitare, confute j see confute , ».] One 
wno confutes or undertakes to confute. Milton. 

COnfatation (kon-fu-ta'shgn), n. [ss F. confu- 
tation = Sp. coi^utaoioH sa Pg. cot\futa^o =r It. 
confutasione, < L. confutatioiiv-), < cotfutarc, pp. 
oot^futofus, confute : nee confute, v.^ The act of 
confuting, disproving, or provl^ to be false or 
invalid ; overthrow, as of armunents, opinions, 
reasoning, theories, or conclusions. 

Hhi great palna in the confutation of Luther'a booka. 

Jcr. Taylor, Buie of Cunacience, Pref. 

A confutation of atheism from the frame of the world. 

Bentley. 

Confutation of the person, in loyio, an argumentum 
ad homlnem ; an argument directed against an opponent 
personally, and not pertinent to the question In dlapute. 

ConfrUation of the perton is done either by taunting, 


dllng, rendering check lor cheek, or by scorning' 
lat either by words or oiae by countenance, geatun 
:tlon. Blundeville { 


fusion SB Pg. coruusdo ss It. confusions, 
fusioin-), <‘oonfundere, pp. confusits, coniuse, 
confound: see confuse and confound.] 1. The 
act of confusing or mingling together two or 
more things or notions properly separate ; the 
act or process of becoming confused or thrown 
together in disorder, so as to conceal or oblit- 
erate original differences, etc. 

I'ho eonfution of thought to which the Aristotelians 
were liable. Whewell. 

2. The state of being confused or mixed to- 
gether, literally or flguratively ; an indiscrimi- 
nate or disorderly mingling; disorder; tumultu- 
ous condition : as, the cot fusion of the crowd. 
The whole city was filled with confusion. Acts xlx. 29. 
And never yet did insurrection want 
Such water colours to Impaint his cause ; 

Nor moo<ly beggars, starving for a time 
Of pellmeli liavoo and confusion. 

Shale., 1 Hen. IV., v. 1. 

S. The state of having confused or indistinct 
ideas ; lack of clearness of thought. 

nils 
Deity i 

all Warburton's argumentation. 

Leslie Stephen, Eng. Thought, vll. ( 19. 
4. Perturbation of mind ; embarrassment ; 
abashment; trouble; distraction. 


„ li 

, , _„jture, and 

action. Blundeville (1.^9»). 

confbtative (kon-fu'ta-tiv), a. [< L. confuta- 
tus, pp. of confutaro (see confute, «.), + -ive,] 
Adapted or designed to confute : os, a confuta- 
tivc argument. Warhurton. 

COnfate (kgn-fut'), V. t . ; pret. and pp. confuted, 
ppr. confuting. [= F. eonfutcr = 8p. Pg. con- 
futar = It. confutare, < L. confutare, check, 
repress, suppress, destroy, put down, silence; 
usually, put down by words, answer conclu- 
sively, refute ; also, rarely, in appar. lit. sense, 
chock a boiling liquid as by stirring it with a 
spoon (or, as some think, orig. by pouring in 
cold water): < cotn-, together, + *futare, pour, 
pour often, keep pouring (only in glosses, and 
in comp, confutare and oquiv. refiUaro, refute, 
and in deriv. futatim, abundantly, lit. poiiring- 
ly), hence in comp., it is supposed, ‘overwhelm 
with words ’ ; a collateral form of futire, pour, 
in comp, effutire, blab, chatter, lit. pour out (cf. 
futis,a.'w&teT-mtC:her,futilis,futtiUs, futilo: see 
futile), < -f *J)t (=s Gr. simpler 

form of f *fud iafundere, pp. fitsus, pour : see 
found^, fuse, and of. confound, confuse. Cf. re- 
fute.] 1. To prove to bo false, defective, or in- 
valid ; overthrow by evidence or stronger argu- 
ment; refute: as, to arguments, reason- 
ing, theory, or sophistry. 


de ddftmt, or oongA-dMaut, dlsmlMol to default or ntg- 
leot to proeeouto ; nonamt for default— Oongd d’4Un or 
d'Mllre IF., or. ; formerly without accent (m> aUo in E.V 
oonys d'slirs, penniuion to cbooee ; Stirs, OF. sslire, < L. 
eliyere, elect, chooae ; aeo elsct], the aovereign's licenae or 
permiaaion to a dean and chapter to chooae o biahop. 
Tliough nominally cbooaing their biahop, yet the dean and 
chapter are bound to elect, within a certain time, aiioii 
person oa the crown aball recommend, on pain of Incur- 
ring the jMinaltles of a praemunire. 

In the hurry of hia [Jamea'a] flrat parliament the Act of 
Mary wlilch repealed the I. Edw. VI, c. 2, by which the 
conyt d'eslire and the independent JurladloUoii were abol- 
isliod, waa itaelf repealed. 

StuMs, Medieval and Modem Biat, p. 327. 
congd^ (k6n-zha'), n. [P., a particular use of 
congi^, leave, as if departure, spring of the col- 
umn from its base.] Jm arch., same as apophyge. 
congeable (kon'js-a-bl), a. [< OP. congeahlc (F. 
congSable), permitted, < congeer, congier, give 
leave : see congee\ v., and -able.] In late, done 
with permission; law^l; lawfully done : as, 
entry congeable. 

•nticraal 


congeal (kgn-jel'), v. C< ME. congelm, < OP. eon- 
geler, F. congelor = ft. 8p. Pg. congelar ss It. 
congelare, < L. conoelare, cause to freeze toge- 
ther, < com-, together, + gelare, freeze, < gdu, 
cold: see gelatin, gelid, jelly, etc., and oWHl, 
cold, cool,] I. tratis, 1. To convert from a fluid 
to a solid state, especially through loss of 
heat, as water in freezing, or melted metal or 
wax in cooling; freeze, stiffen, harden, con- 
crete, or clot. 

Lluh unto sllmo which is eongeled. 

Oawer, Conf. Amant., II. 96. 

If they have not always a stream of tears at comraand- 


ened in sin. 


Hooker, Eeclei 


(The island of Sal] hath Its name from the abundance of 
salt that Is naturally congealed there, the whole Island 
being full of large salt ponds. Bampier, Voyages, an. 1683. 
Thick clouds ascend — in whose capacious womb 
A vapoury deluge lies, to snow congealed. 

Thomson, Winter, 1. 226. 
2. To check the flow of; cause to run cold; 
thicken. 

Seeing too much sadness hath eongeard your blood. 

Shak., T. of the 8., Ind., it 
Here no hungry winter eonpeols our blood like the rivers. 

Longfellow, Evangeline, il. 8. 

n. intrans. To grow hard, stiff, or thick; 
pass from a fluid to a solid state, especially as 
an effect of cold ; harden ; freeze. 

Molten lead when It beglnneth to congeal. Bacon. 


6. Overthrow; destruction; ruin. 

0, confusion on this villainous occasion ! 

Ford, Love's Saorifloe, L 2. 
Bain seize thee, ruthless king t 
Confusion on thy banners wait I 

Oray, The Bard, L 2. 
6i. One who confuses; aconfounder ; atroubler. 


7. (a) In civil law, merger of two titles in the 
same person, (b) In cMl law and Scots law, an 
extinction of an obligation or servitude by the 
fact that the two persons whose divided posi- 
tion is requisite for the continuance of a debt 
become one person, for example, when one be- 
comes the heir of the other. Mackeldey — circle 
of least OOnfllBlon, in physics the section of tlio pencil 
of rays between the two focal lines In which the rays are 
most closely brought together— that Is, the section which 
will, In the absence of a true focus, most nearly satisfy the 
conditions of such a focus. Tatf.sgyn. 1. Derangement, 


traction, 

conAufloiUtl (kgn-ffl'zbgn-al), a. [< confusion 
+ -al.] Belating to or oharooterized by con- 
fusion. [Bare.] 

confosive (kgn-ia'siv), a. [< eotfusc + -ive. 
Cf. Ml. corfusive, adv., ignominioiisly.] Hav- 
ing a tendency to confuse ; confused. 

A eonfusivs mutation In Uie face of the world. 

Bp. Hall, Hezekiah. 

When lo ! ere vet I gain’d ite lofty brow. 

The sound of dashing floods, and dashing arms. 

And neighing steeds, oonfusivs etmok mine ear. 

T, If Orion, Eclogues, Iv. 

oonfatable (kgn-£fl'tft-blk a. [= Pg. cosfutavel 
as It. oosftttabils ; as eoifitte + -obte.] Capable 
of being oonfnt^, disproved, or overthrown; 
o ajw ble of being proved false, deteotive, or in- 


on the South side, and alx on the North, and within is said 
to lie of an unfathomable deepness ; but ten yards of line 
cotfuled tliat opinion. 

Maundrell, Aleppo to Jerusalem, p. 61. 
2. To prove (a person) to be wrong ; convict 
of error by ar^mont or proof. 

Satan stood 

. . . confuted, and convinced 
Of his weak arguing and fallacious drift 

MUton, r, B., ill. 8. 
Some, that have been zealously of the mind that the 
devils could not In the titapes of good men afflict other 
men, were terribly cotfuted by having their own shapes, 
and tlie shapes of their most Intlinato and valued friends, 
thus abused. C. Mather, Mag. Chris., il. 13. 

Sf. To disable; put an end to; stop. [Rare.] 
Our chief doth salute thee. 

And lost the cold iron should chance to confute thee. 
Ho hath sent tlieo grant-parole by me. 

B. Jonson, The Devil is an Ass, v. 4. 
-Syn. Confute, Refute. See refute. 

COBltltet (kgn-fut'). ». [< confute, e.] Confu- 
tation ; opposing argument. 

Bidiculous and false, below confute. 

Sir T. Browtic, Vulg. Err., U. 6. 

confatementt (kgn-fut'ment), n. [< confute •¥ 
-ment; as It. corfutamento,] Confutation ; dis- 
proof. 

An opinion held by some of the boat among reformed 
writers without scandal or eonfutemeut. 

Milton, Tetrachordon. 

confator (kgn-fu'tbr), n. One who disproves or 
confutes. "Milton. 

COng. A pbarmaoeutioal abbreviation of con- 
gius, a gallon of 6 pints. 

fiongait, and v. An obsolete Spelling of eon- 
g^. 

congest, n. [< L. congius : see congius.] A gal- 
lon or congius. 

A tonne of two hundred congys sufflse 
With poundes XII of pitche, and more or lease. 

Palladius, Husboudrie (E. K. T. 8.), p. 188. 

CODgi^ (kdfl-zhft'), n. [F., leave, leave to de- 
part: too congee^.] Leave; permission or leave 
to depart; dlsmi^l: as, the ambassador re- 
oeived his congd : same as. and now commonly 
used (as distinotly French) in place of, ooimeeL 
-OongA d’appel, in cisU taw, leave to appeal— Ooagd 


congealable (kgn-jol'a-bl), a. [Formerly eon- 
gelable, < F. congelabte = 8p. congelable, etc. ; 
as congeal + -able,] Capable of being con- 
gealed, or of being converted from a fluid to a 
solid state. 

And yet this hot and subtile liquor I have found npon 
trial, purposely made, to be more easily congealable . , . 
by cold than even common water. Boyle, Works, 11. 493. 

congealableness (kgn-jel'a-bl-nes), n. The 
quality of being congealable. Boyle, 
COngealedneBB (kon-jSl'ed-nes), n. The state 
of being congealed. Dr. II, More. 
CODgealment (kgn-iel'ment), n. [< congeal -i- 
-ment.] 1. The act or process of congealing; 
congelation. — 2t. That which is formed by con- 
gelation; a concretion; a clot. 

They 

Wash the conyealment fi . ^ 

Shak., A. and C., iv. a 

congeant, R- Same as coRjoun. Coles, 1717. 
congee^ (kon'- or kun'jS), n. [Early mod. E. 
also congie, congy, conge; K ME. congie, congey, 
leave, departure, < OF. congi^ congiet, conget, 
later conge, mod. F. congd ss ft. coifat, comjat 
=7 It. comiato (It. also congedo, < OP. conget), 
leave, permission, esp. Giko E. Imve) permission 
to depart, d^arture, < ML. commeatus, comiatus 
(also, after OP., congiatus, congedium, congedkt, 
congerium, congenium), leave, permission, per- 
mission to depart, L. commeatus, conmeatus, a 
leave of absence, furlough, also lit. a going to 
and fro, .going at will, hence also a passage, 
transportation, trip, caravan, provisions, saj)- 
plies, < commeare, eonmeare, pp. commeatus, con- 
meatus, go to and fro, go and come, < com- + 
meare, go, pass (of. permeate). The word congee, 
passing out of vernacular use, became later, in 
the spmling conge, more immediately associated 
with the mod. F., and is now commonly ac- 
cented and pronounced as F. congS (kdh-zn£') : 
8 eecon< 7 ^i.] 1. Leave to depart; leave-taking; 
dismissal; cong4. 

Clergye to Conscience no eongeye wolde take, 

But seide ful sobrollche “ thow shalt se the tyme. 
Whan tliow art wery for-walked wllne me tooonaiaeL** 
i>ier< Plowman (B), xUL m 



congee 

Tlwy eourteott* eonfft tooko, anil forth together yode. 

SpeTuer, F. Q.. HI. 1. 1. 

Itle hl» conjrr totlic iMiopliMif Smyrna, . . . “Farewell 
In Ohriit Jeans, in wliiitn rt’iiiiiin liy the unity of Uod and 
of the bishop." ./iir, Tayhr, Works (ed. Iti86), II. 284. 

Alter tiiis the roKent wniiiii write to him from Brussels 
that she was iileaseil to learn from lier brother that he 
was soon to give lilin liis emmi'.. Preieott. 

2, An act of respect performed by persona on 
separating or taking leave; lieuoe, a customary 
act of reverence or civility on other occasions; 
a bow or a courtesy. 

And witli a lowly eonffil to the ground. 

The proudest lords salute mu as I pass. 

Marlowe, Edward II., v. 4. 

1 kiss my hand, make my eonqee, settle ray countenance, 
ami thus liegiii. Ford, Love's Bacrltlce, 11. 1. 

congee^ (kon'- or kim'jg), v. FEarly mod. E. 
also congie, congy, conge; < ME. congien, con- 
geyen, congt-ien, < OF. congeer, congeher, cun- 
geer, congier, congyer (=Pr. conjiar; It. conge- 
dare, > F. congmier, give leave), depart, dis- 
miss ; from the noun : see congee^, n. The verb 
congee, like the noun, passing out of vernacular 
use, took on for a time the form cotigS.'] I.f 
trana. To give leave or command to depart; 
dismiss ; take leave of. 

Excuse the, gif thow uanst ; I can namoro seggsn [say], 
t For Conscience, acusoth the, to congey the for ouerc. 

Fiert Plouman (h). ill- 173. 

n. tntrana. If. To take leave with the cus- 
tomary civilities. 

I have eonge'd with tlie duke. Shak., All's Well, Iv. 3. 
2. To use ceremonious and respectful inclina- 
tions of the body; bow; salute. 

I do not like to see the church and synagogue kissing 
and eongeeing in awkward iwstures ol an affected civility. 

Lamb, Ella. 

OOngea^ (kon'jS), n. [Also written conjee, 
ewpo, kongy, repr. Hind, kdnji, Pali kanjikam, 
rice-water. J 1. In India, rice-water or -gruel; 
water in which rice has been boiled, much used 
in the diet of invalids. — 2. Any gruel or similar 
food for invalids. 

OOnged-hoOM (kon' jS-hous), n. In India, a 
temporary regimental lookup : so called from 
the fact tuat congee is tlie principal diet of the 
inmates. 

congee-vrater (kon'js-wil'tdr), n. Same as 
congee’^. 


COngelablet (kqn-jSl'a-bl), a. [< F. congelable : 
see congealable,'] An obsolete form of con- 
gealable, Arbuthnot, 

congelation (kon-jf-la'shon), ». (= F. cong(<- 
latwH = Pr. oongelacio = Sp. r.ongclacion = Pg. 
oongelagUo = It. congeUizione, < L. congelaHo{n^, 
< Odiiflietarc, pp. congelatue, congeal: see con- 
geal,] 1. The act or process of congealing; 
the state of being congealed j the process of 
passing, or the act of converting, from a fluid 
to a solid state ; solidification ; speciflcally, the 
process of freezing or the state of being frozen, 


Th« 




« cnpillHry tubuu arc ulistructcd either by outward 
iresulon or cotigetalivn of the fluid. 

Arbuthnot, AllmeuU. 


A little water, fallen into the crevice of a riKk, under 
tlie congelaliiin of winter, awelU till it liumta tlie thick 
and strong flbres, .Sumtwr, True (iranduur of Nations. 
2. That which is or has been congealed or so- 
lidified ; a conoretiou ; a coagulation. 

Near them little plates of sugivr plumlis, disimsed like 
so many heaps of liallstoues. with a multitude of congela- 
tiom in jellies of various colours. Taller, No. 14S. 

Cf^elatiTet (kon-jS'la-tiv), a, [= F. congMa- 
t\t' = Sp. Pg- congelaUvo, < L, os if *congclati- 
vua, < congelatue, pp. of congelare, congeal: see 
congeal and -iff.] Having the power to con- 
geal. Colee, 1717. 

oongemlnationt (kon-jom-i-na'shgn), n. [= F. 
congimination == Pg. congeminagao, < L, con- 
geminatio{H-), a doubling, < congeminare, pp. 
oongeminatua, redouble, < com-, together, + ge- 
minare, double : see gemination.] The act of 
doubling. Cotgrave. 

congener (kou^fi-nfir), a. and n. [= F. con- 
g4nbre s= Sp. cong4nere = Pg. It. congenere, < L. 
congener, of the same race, < com-, together, + 
genue (gener-), race, genus: see genue,] I. a. Of 
the same genus or kind; congeneric. [Bare.] 
To bo strictly congener us well with the African Corouo- 
corpl as with a numl>or of American, chiefly Brazlllnn, 
plants. 0. lientham. Notes on CompasItBi. 

n. n. A thing of the same kind as, or near- 
ly allied to, another ; specifically, in hot, and 
sobl., a plant or au animal belonging to the 
same genus aa another or to one nearly allied. 
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, rds be natr 

, their eggs were put lit the spring Into the 

of some of their congenere, as goldfinches, greeufinches, 
&o. 7 Gilbert Whlu, Nat. Uist, of Selbome, xil. 

Like its congenere, the garden-warbler and the white- 
ttiroat, it (the hlaek-capiied warbler] sings with great em- 
phasis and itrength. The Century, XXVll. 782. 

congeneracy (kon-jen'e-ra-si), «. [< congener 
+ -acy.] Similarity of nature; the fact of be- 
longing to the same kind or genus. [Bare.] 

They aru ranged neither according to tlie merit, nor the 
eongeneraey, of tlioir conditions. 

Ih-. //. More, Kpistles to the Seven Churches, p. 172. 

COngeneratedt (kon-jen'e-r&-ted), a. [< cow- 4- 
generate -I- -cd^,] Begot^n together. Bailey, 
congeneric, congenerical (kon-jf-ner'ik, -i- 
kal), «. [= Sp. congenMeo; as congener -b -io, 
-ical. Cf . generic.] Being of the same kind ; 
specifically, in hot. and isool., belonging to the 
same genus or nearly allied ; being oongenors. 

In the stork and congeneric blrda. 

Todd, Cyc. Anat., I. 288. 

congenerous (kon-jen'e-rusb a. [As congener 
+ -oas. Ct. generoua.y 1. Of the same kind or 
nature ; allied in ori^n or cause. 

Bodies of a amgeneroue nature. 

Sir T. Browne, Vulg. Err. 

Apoplexiua and other eongeneroue diseases. 

Arbuthnot, Effects of Air. 

2. In bot. and tool., same as congeneric. — 8. In 
anat., having the same physiological action ; 
functioning together : applied to muscles which 
concur iu the same action. [Bare.] 

congenerousnesst (kon-jen'e-rus-nes), n. The 
quality of being of the same nature, or of be- 
longing to the same class. 

Persuasive arguments, whose force and strength must 
lye III their eongeneroueneee and suitableness with the 
aiiclciit ideas and Inacriptlous of truth upon our souls. 

UaUyweU, Melampronoea (1677), p. 84. 

congenetic (kon-je-net'ik), a. [s= Bp. cong^iito, 
etc.; an eon- + genetic.] Produced at the same 
time or by the same cause ; alike in origin. 

The cartioniferous surface presents a . . . slight slope 
from south to north ; and the strata are traversed by a 
series of faults and congenetic monocUnol fiexuros, ruti- 
iiliig ill north and south courses. Science, HI. 327. 

congenial (kqn-je'nial), a. [as F. congenial s 
Bp. Pg. congenial, < L. ctm-, together, + genia- 
li«, genial ; see genial, Cf. congeneric and con- 
geniouA.] 1. Partaking of the same nature or 
natural characteristics ; kindred ; like. 

To know God we must have within ourselves something 
congenial to Him. Channing, Perfoet IJfe, p, 21. 

Hence — 2. Suited or adapted in character or 
fooling; pleasing or agreeable; harmonious; 
sympathotio ; companionable. 

Sinit with the love of sister arts, we came 
And met congenial. Pofw, To Mr. Jervas, 1. 14. 

Such as haw a knowledge of the town may easily class 
themselves with tempers congenial to their own. 

Goldnnitk, Clubs. 

The natural and congenial eoiiversattuus of men of let- 
ters and of artists umst ... be those which are associ- 
ated with tlieir pursuits. I. D'Jeraeli, Lit. Char., p. 147. 

3. Naturally suited or adapted; having fitness 
or correspondence; agreeable; pleasing: as, 
congenial work. 

Nor Is the idea of any secondary macliliiery, like that of 
a solid vault, at all congenial to the spirit of tlie Scripture 
treatment of nature, which refers all things directly to 
the will of Uod. Dateton, Nature and the Bible, p. 56. 
“Byn. Pleaeing, Agreeable, etc. See pieaeant. 

congeniality (kon-jS-ni-al'i-ti), n. [=: Pg. con- 
genialidade ; as congenial + -ity.] The state of 


oonger-eel 

congenital (kon-jen'i-tel), a. [» P. coiwMtal; 
as congenite + -al.] Produced or existiiig at 
birth; innate; native: as, congenital disease; 
congenital deformity. 

While In each Individual certain changes in the pro- 
portion of tiarts may be caused by variations of funotton, 
the congenital structure of each individual puts a limit to 
the modifiability of every gui. 


Spencer, Prin. of Biol., i 67. 


s'congenial + -ity.] 

TiaturaT affinity. 

For grafts of old wood to take, there must be a wonder- 
ful congeniality between the trees. 

WhaMy, Bacon's Essay on Friendship. 
(b) Correspondence; suitableness; agreonbloness. 

Painters and poets have always had a kind of conge- 
niality. Sir H. If often, Elem. of Architecture. 

If congeniality of tastes could have made a marriage 
happy, that union should have been thrice blessed. 

Motley. 

ongenialize (kon-je'uial-iz), v. t.; pret. and 
pp. congmialized, ppr. congeniatizing. [< conge- 


cfttigawitally (kqn-jen'i-tal-i), adv. In a con- 
genital manner ;' from birlh. 
congenitet (kon-jen'it), a. [= Sp. conginito =s 
Pg. It. CAmgeriito, produced together, of similar 
nature, < L. congenitus, bom together with, con- 
genital, < com-, together, + genitus, pp. otgignere, 
bear, produce : see genital, and cf. congenital.] 
Existing or implanted at birth ; connate ; con- 
genital. 

Many conclusions of moral and intellectual tmths seem 
... to be congenite with us. 

iSir M. Hale, Grig, of Mankind. 

But suppose that we were born with these cortgenUe an- 
tlolpatloiis, and that they take root In our veiy faculties. 

Sp. Parker, Platonick Philos., p. 69. 

congenitnre (kpn-jen'l-tm), n. [< L. com-, lo- 
gger, + geniiura, birth: see geniture.] The 
birth of things at the same time. Bailey. 
congeont. n. Same as coftfoun. Minsheu. 
conger^ (kong'g^r), n, [Early mod. E. also cun- 
ge^ eungar; < L. conger, also congrus, ganger, 

< Or. ybyypoc, a conger.] 1. The conger-eel. 

The Conger is a se flsshe facioned like an ele, but they 

be moche greter in quantyte. 

Babees Book (E. E. T. B.), p. 283. 

Drown'd, drown'd at sea, man ; by the next fresh conger 

That cuiuea, wo shall hear more. 

Beau, and Ft., Bcomful Lady, it. 8. 

2. [cop.] [NL. (Cuvier, 1817),] A genus of 
fishes, of which the conger-eel is the type, ex- 
emplifying the family Vongridts. See cut under 
conger-eel. 

conger^ (kong'g6r), n. [Formerly also congre; 
now also appar. in pi. congers as sing. ; appar. 
a slaug use of conger^, with au allusion to its 
voracity; otherwise connected with congrus, 
congruous.] See the extracts. 

Congre, conger (of congruere, L., to agree together), a 
society of booKsellers who have a joint stock in trade or 
agree to print books in copartnership. Bailey, 1788. 

In American slang it \eongere] indicates, according to 
tlio same writer [Mr. A. Hall), acompany of publlsliei-s who 
keep all the advantages to themselves In a particular hook, 
and shut out their uretlireii of the trade from such. It 
has been used In a somewhat similar sense tii this country 
for a long period, as all students of the literary lilstory of 
tlie last century know. The fourth edition of Dr. Wells’s 
“ Antinnt and Modern Geography " was published by an 
association of booksellers who, about 1710, entered into 
au especial partnership for the purpose of printing some 
expensive works, and styled thcraselvoa “The Trlnting 
Cotiger." M. and Q., 7th set., 11. 866. 

conger^ (kong'g6r), n. [Perhaps au abbr. and 
oormption of OF. cocomhre, mod. F. coneombre 
= Pr, ctwombre, a cucumber: see cucumber,] 
A local English (Lincolnshire) name of the cu- 
cumber. 

conger-dottst (kong'g^r-doust), n. [E. dial., 

< conger^ + doust, dial, form of dust, powder.] 
A local English name of the dried conger-eel. 
The Portuguese and Bpaniards used to employ tlic dried 
congers, after tliey hod been ground Into a powder, for Uie 
tiiiriHise of giving a relish to their soup. Day, Fishes of 
Great Britain and Ireland, II. 263. 

eongeree (kong-g^r-S'). »• [Corrupted from 
conger-eel.] Same as conger-eel, 2. 
conger-eel (kong'g^r-eP), n. 1, The sea-eel, 
Conger vulgarie or Leptocephalus conger, a large 
voracious species of eel, sometimes growing to 
the length of 10 feet and weighing 100 pounds. 


nial + -ize.] To make congenial. 

couenially (hon-jS'nifd-i), adv. In a conge- 
ni^ manner. 

congenialness (kqn-je'nid-nes), n. Same as 
congeniality, [Bare.] 

congenionst (kqn-jfi'nyos), a. [Irreg. < L. cont~, 
together, + genius, genius, for genus {gener-), 
kind ; see genus. Gt. It. congeneo, cognate, and 
see congenial, congeneric.] Of the same kind ; 
congeneric. 

In^o bl^^hua^dropM there remains a spirit of life 
Golden Kemalns, p. 08. 



Its color Is pole-browrn above and grayisb-white below. In 
some places along the European coast it la common, being 
most usually found in rocky places. Along the American 
coast, however, it is not often caught, and it is rather 
rarely to be seen In the markets. •' 

2. MX California, Sidera mordax, «a. eel of the 
family Murcenidee, related to the common moray 
of England. Also called eongeree . — 3. Along 
the Atlantic coast of the UnitM States, Zoaroes 
angutllaris, a fish of the family Zoarddat or 
Lycodidas. Also called eongo, lamper-eeL Una, 
and mutton-fish. 



congeries (kon-^'ri^z), n. »ing. or pi. [= F. 
congMe s Sp. Pg. It. oongerie, < L. congeries, 
wbat is brought together, a pile, < oongerere, 
bring together, collect: see con^t.] A collec- 
tion of several particles or homes in one mass 
or aggregate ; an assemblage or accumulation 
of thmgs; a combination; an aggregation; a 
heap. 

The air la nothing but a eonfferUs or heap of small . . . 
flexible particles of several sizes. Boyle. 

The congeries of land and water, or our globe. 

Cook, Voyages, VI. lU. 0. 

The system to which our sun belongs ho [Herschel] de- 
scribed as " a very extensive branching congerie* of many 
mill! aj^s of stars. ” ^1. Jf . Clerke, Astron. in luth Cent. , p. 2U. 
congeroid (kong'g^r-oid), a. and n. [< conger^ 
+ -oM. Ct. congroid.] Same as eongrotd. Sir 
J. Richardson. 

congest (kgn-jest'), «. t. [< L. congestus, pp. 
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the eighth part of the amphora. The stand- S. To bring together into a mass or heap ; col- 
_i . . . , . ^ whole, without rogaxd. to 

congruity or homogeneity ; form a coiiguiihwa-’ 
tion of. 

conglomerate (kQn-glom'e^t), a. and «. [=a 
F. congl<m6rat, n., sb Pg. conglomerado 


wine) gallon. Yet most authoriUes, on theoretical grounds, 


of congerere, bring together, heap up, < com-, 
together, + gerere, bring, carry: see gest,jest, 
and of. digest, suggest.'] If. To collect or gather 


into a mass or aggregate ; heap together. See 
congested. 

In which place Is eongeeted the wholo sum of all those 
heads which before I have collected. 

Polherby, Atheomastix, p. 253. 

Calumnies . . . eongeeled . . . upon the Church of Eng- 
land. Bp. Mountagu,. 

Many goodly bnlldlnn, and from ail parts eongeeled an- 
tiquities, wherewith this soveraign City was in times past 
so adorned. Sandye, Travailes, p. 27. 

2. In med., to cause an unnatural accumulation 
of blood in: as, the lungs may be congested by 
cold. 

congested (kjn-jes'ted), p. a. [ < congest + -cd 2 ,] 

1. Crowded; thronged; affected by excessive 
accumulation. 

1 wish that I could transplant some of our poor people 
from the eongeeled districts of Ireland to similar comfort 
and content Fortnightly Jtev., N. 8., XXXIX. 178. 

Stokes has shown that, if a vibrating system which is 
incapable of propagating waves of sliort period be acted 
upon by such waves, there occurs a sort of compromise, 
in wlilon the parts of tlio system acted on are tlirown into 
a species of eongeeled oscillation. Tail, Light, | 201. 

2. In med.. containing an unnatural accumu- 
lation of blood ; affected with congestion: as, a 
congested liver. 

If the smaller veins and arteries are conspicuously and 
brightly injected, the part may be described simply as con- 
geeted. Quain, Med. Diet., p. 250. 

oongestiblet (kpn-jes'ti-bl), o. [< congest + 
-ible.] Capable of being collected into a mass. 
Bailey. 

congestion (kgn - jes ' chgn), n. [= F. Sp. con- 
gestion = Pg. congestdo s= It. congestions = D. 
congesHe =s G. congestion = Dan. Sw. kongos- 
tion, < L, congesHo{n-), a heaping up, < con- 
gerere, pp. congestus, bring together : see con- 
gest.] If. The act of gathering or heaping to- 
gether or forming a mass ; an aggregation. 

The church-yards (tho’ some of them largo enough) were 
filled up with earth, or rather the eongeetUm of dead bodys 
one upon another for want of earth. 

Evelyn, Diary, Oct. 17, 1671. 

Congestion of sand, earth, and such stuff as wo now see 
hills strangely Iraughted with. 

Selden, Drayton's Polyolbion. 
2. An excessive aecumulation ; an overcrowded 
condition: specifioally, in med., an unnatural 
aooumulaiion of blood in an organ or part; hy- 
germia: as, congestion of the lungs or of the 

congastl'^e (kgn-jes'tiv), a. [= F. congesUf ; as 
Oldest + -ive.] Pertaining to congestion ; in- 
dicating an unnatural accumulation of blood, 
etc., in some part of the body: as, a congestive 
chill. 

oongoyt, congeyet, n. and v. Obsolete forms of 
congeek, 

coariary (kon'ji-^ri), n. ; pi. congiaries (-riz). 
f^. congtarium, prop. neut. of congiarius, adj., 
holding a congius, < congius, a Roman measure 
of capacity : see congius.] 1. A largess or dis- 
tribution of com, oi^ or wine, or, in later times, 
of money, among the people or soldiery of an- 
cient Rome. 


S.276 Uteri, or 0.865 of a United States gallon. It has also 
been maintained that the cunatruotioii of this standard 
marked an increase of 2 per cent, in the Roman measures 
of cwaclty. 

2. m pAar., a gallon. 

conglaciatet (kqn-gla'sbi-at), v. i. L. con- 
glaoiatus, pp. of conglaciare, turn to ibe, freeze 
up, (. com-, together, + glaeiare, freeze, < gla- 
des, ioe: see glacial.] To turn to ioo; con- 
geal; freeze. 


oonglaciationf (kqn-gl&-8hi-a'8hgn), n. [= 
F. conglaciation = Pg. eonglacia^o, < L. as if 
*congUiciatio{n-), < conglaciare, pp. eonglaeiatus, 
freeze up: soo conglueiate,] Congelation. 

It [a crystal) was a subject very unapt for proper eon- 
glaciation. Sir T. Browne, Vnlg. Err., II, 1. 

conglobate (kpn-glo'bat or kon'glq-bat), v.: 
pret. and pp. eon^hated, ppr. confiohating. K 
L. conglobatus, pp. of congiobare {'>'&, conglob^, 
gather into a Dali, < com-, together, + giobarc, 
’ ' ‘ ttfi: see globe,] I, 


2 . A coin stmok in commemoration of such a 
distribution. 

conglett obsolete form of oongeei. 

congU, »• Plural of oon^us. 
congloiint, n. See eotdoun. 
eongliu (kon'ii-ns), pi. eongli (-1). 1. 

A measure of capacity among the ancient Re- 


make round. < globus, a bau „ ^ 

trans. To collect or form into a bail; combine 
into one mass, especially a spherical mass. 
[Rare.] 

Matter . . . eonglobated before its dllfuslon. 

Johnson, Review of Four Letters from Newton. 

A “ sweat " distilled from his sacred body as great and 
conglobated “ as drops of blood." 

Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. 1835), I. 291. 

A mountain brook 

And, on its glassy surface, specks of foam 
And eonglobated Imbldes undlssolvcd. 

Numerous as stars. Wordeusyrth, Excursion, ill. 

n. intrans. To assume a round or roundish 
form; become united in one round mass. 

Tills may after conglobate Into the form of an egg. 

Sir T. Browne, Vulg. Err., ill. 7. 

conglobate (kon-gld'b&t), a. [< L. conglobatus, 
pp. : SCO the verb.] Formed or gathered into a 
ball or a small spherical body ; combined into 
one mass. 

Heaven's gifts, which do Uke falling stars appear 
Scatter'd in others, aU, as in their spliero, 

Were flx'd, conglobate In his soul. 

vryden, Doatli of Lur<l Hastings, 1. 35. 
Conglobate gland. See jifotid.- Conglobate Inflores- 
oenoe, a globular head of nearly sessile flowers. 

conglobately (kpn-glo'bat-li), adv. In a round 
or roundish form. 

conglobation (kon-glq-ba'shqn). n. [= P. con- 
globation = 8p. conglohacion =s Pg. congloba^do 
z= It. conglobasione, < L. conglobatio{n-), < con- 
globare, pp. conglobatus, gather into a ball : see 
conglobate, v.] 1. The act of forming or gath- 
ering into a ball. — 2. A round body ; a spheri- 
cal formation. 

In tills ssMwn are discerned many spock^ or little eon- 
glnbatione. Sir T. Browtu. 

COnglobe (kon-glob'), e.j ^t. and pp. con- 
ghoed, ppr. conghbing. [= F. conglober = 8p. 
Pg. congtobar s= It. conglobare, < L. conglobare, 
gather into a ball: see conglobate, r.] I. trans. 
To gather into a ball ; collect into a round mass. 
[Rare.] 

Then founded, tlien eonglobed 
Like things to like. MUlon, V. L., vll. 230. 

n. intrans. To collect and become spherical ; 
gather in a round mass. 

Drops on dust congMuing. Milton, V. L., vll. 292. 

Tho' something like niolstiire conglobee in my eye, 

Let no one misdeem me disloyal. 

Burns, To Mr. William Tytler. 

conglobolate (kon-glob'u-l&t), v. i. ; prot. and 
pp. conglobulateH, ppr. conglobulating. [< L. 
com-, together, + globulus, a globule, dim. of 
ghbus, a ball : see globe, and of. conglobate, r.] 
To gather into a small round mass or globule. 
[Rare.] 

A number of them (swallows) conglobulate together, by 
flying round and round, and then oil in a heap throw 
tliemselves under water. Johneon, in Boswell, Ilx. 

conglomerate (kqn-glom'e-rat), V. t. ; pret. and 
pp. oottglomeratea, ppr. conglomerating. [< li. 
conglomeratus, pp. of eonglomerare (> It. con- 
glomerare = Sp. rg. eonglomerar = F. conglom4- 
rer), roll together, wind up, heap together, < 
com-, together, + glomerare, gather into a ball, 
< glomus (MUmer-), a ball, a clue; see glomer- 
ate.] 1. To gather into a ball or round body ; 
collect into a round mass. 



Congloiiwnte, poIUhed nirikee. 


It. conglomerato, p. a., (h. conglomeratus, pp. ; 
see the verb.] 1, a. 1. Gathered into a ball 
or roimd body ; ooUeoted or clustered together. 

The beams of light when they are multiplied and con- 
glomerate generate heat. Bacon, Nat. Hist. 

2. In bot., densely clustered. — 3. In entom., 
gathered irregularly in one or more spots, in- 
stead of being distributed evenly over the sur- 
face: said of hairs, punctures, dots, etc. — 4 . 
Composed of heterogeneous or incongruous 
materials; conglomerated. 

The romantfo Oothio era, whose genius was conglomer- 
ate of old and new. Stedmart, Vict. Poets, p. 10. 

Conglomerate gland. See pfatuf. — conglomerate 
rook, in yeol., same as II., 1. 
n. n. 1 , In (jeoL, a rock made up of the round- 
ed and wa- 
ter-worn de- 
bris of pre- 
viously exist- 
ing rooks, 
consisting, at 
least in part, 
of fragments 
large enough 
to be call- 
ed pebbles. 
Also called 
conglomerate 
rook. — 2, Anjrthing composed of heterogene- 
ous or incongruous materials. 

Why should they not turn Birmingham into a London 
of tlie Midlands— a small Txmdon certainly, bnt unlike 
tlie mechanioal conglomerate of great London— an oigan- 
Isni with a life of its own, and a life to be proud of 7 

Nineteenth Century, XX. 286. 

conglomeratic (kon-glom-<vrat'ik), a. [< P. 
conglomSratique, ( conglomerat: see conglomer- 
ate, a,, and -f c.] Bame as conglomeritic. Qeikie. 
conglomeration (k(jn-glom-§-rft'shon), n. [= 
F. congUmdration =s Sp. conglomeradon ss Pg. 
oonglomeragOo, < LL. conglomeratio(n-), < L. con- 
glomerare, pp. eomghmeratus. roll together : see 
conglomerate, v.] 1. Tho act of gathering into 
a ball or mass ; the state of bemg thus gath- 
ered; oollcotion; accumulation. 

The multiplication and conglomeration of sounds. 

Bacon, Nat Hist 

2. That which is conglomerated or oolleoted 
into a mass ; a mixed or incongruous mass of 
any form ; a mixture. 

conglomeritic (kon-glom-e-rit'ik), a. [< oon- 
glomerate (with altered term. ; cf. granitic) + 
-<c.] 1, Pertaining to or of the naturo of a 
conglomerate. — 2. Relating or pertaining to 
the process of conglomeration ; formed by con- 
glomeration. 

The lodes . . . course 
and oonglomeritic rock. 

Also conglomeratic. 

conglntln, conglntine (kqn-glb'tin), n. [< L. 
com-, together, + gluten, glue, + -in^, -tne^.] 
A vegetable albuminoid contained in almonds, 
maize, and possibly other seeds, in properties it 
closely resembles animal casein. It is nearly insoluble in 

pure wat“ i— i . , . 

pliospha 
by heat 

conglutinant (kqn-gla'ti-nftnt), a. and n. [< 
P. conglutinant, ppr. of conglutiner, glue to- 
gether: see eonglutinatc, v.j I, a. Gluing; 
uniting; causing to adhere. Bactm. 

n. n. A medicine or medicinal application 
that promotes the healing of woimds by ad- 
hesion. 

conglntinate (kqn-glO'ti-nat), V . ; pret, and pp. 
cnnglutinated, ppr. conglutinating. [< L. con- 
glutinatus, pp. of eonglutinare (> It. conglutinare 
SB 8p. Pg. conglutinar ss P. conglutiner), glue 
together, < com-, together, + glutinare, glue, < 
gluten (hlutin-), glue ; see gluten, glue.] I. 
trans. To glue together ; unite by some gluti- 
nous or tenacious substance ; reunite by adhe- 
sion ; cement. 

In many the iiones . . . have had their broken parts 
eonglutinated within three or four days. 

Boyle, Works. II. I9& 
n. intrans. To adhere ; coalesce ; become 
united by the intervention of some glutinous 
substance. 

When the blood is withdrawn from the blood vessels, 
plaques have a tendency to eonglutinate, forming 
anulem . o-u..,.— — 


the gnnule masses of Sohultse. 


Beisnee, VU. 82f 


oonglntiaate 

OOnglntinate (kon-gl5'ti-nftt), a. [< L. eonght- 
tinatua, pp. : see the verb.] Qlued together; 
speoifioauy, in hot,, united by «ome adhesive 
substance, but not organically united: as, 
glutinate organs. 

oonglutlnauon (kqn-glb-ti-na'sbQn), n. [sF. 
eouglutmatUm = tfp. congluUnncion ss Pg. con- 
glutiTUU^o = It. eowjluUnasione, < L. conglutina- 
Uu(n-), < CDnglutin'are, pp. congluHnatua, glue 
together: see cont/lutinate, v.] The octof glu- 
ing togotlier; a joining or causing to cohere by 
means of some tenacious substance ; hence, in 
general, adhesive union; coalescence. 

Tlioro K'>ux tu It hIx liundred several simples, besides 
some quantity of liuiimu fat, for the conffluffiiatioti. 

if. Jotuon, Volpone, 11. 1. 

Conghitimtion of parts separated by a woiiiid. 

Arbulhtiot, Aliments. 

conglntinatlve (ko^n-glh'ti-na-tiv), a. [= F. 
conglutinatif = Sp. Pg. It. oonglutinativo ; as con- 
gluHnate + -ire.] Having the power of uniting 
by conglutination. 

conglutmator (kpn^lh'ti-nft-tor), n. [< con- 
glutinate + -or.] That which has the power 
of oonglutinatiug| specifically, something that 
promotes the closing of wounds. Woodward, 

oonglutine, ». Bee congluHn. 

COnglutinOTIS (kpn-gld'ti-uus), a, F. con- 
gluHneux se Sp. Pg. eonglutinono, < LL. eongluH- 
Hoawi, < L. com- + glutinoaua: see glutinom, and 
cf. conglutinatc.] Conglutiuont; tenacious. 

COnglntinously (kQn-glti'ti-nus-li), adv. In a 
conglutinant manner ; tenaciously. 


Sf. To welcome; hail with expressions of plea- 
sure; salute. 

Give me leave to conffratviaU your Its 
the Levant. Uomtl, 

Henry Vnne, Esq., before mentioned, was chosen gov- 
ernour ; and, biuiausc lie was sou aud hair to a privy 
counsellor in England, the ships congratulated his eleo- 
tioii witli a volley of great shot 

S’tnfArop, Hist New England, I. 222. 
To congratulate one’s self; to have a lively sense of 
one's good fortune In some particular ; r^olce or exult 
over some favorable fact or circumatance. wSyn. Congratu- 
late, Felicitate. Sec eongraltdation, 

n.t intrang. To express or feel sympathetic 
gratification: followed by with or, formerly, to. 

He . . . nddressedalettertoGovernor Bradford, dated 
October 4th, desiring him to atturd “the easiest means, 
that 1 nmy with least weariness come to congratulate with 
you." 

Quoted in if ra^rord'* Plymouth Plantation, p. 288, note. 


S. Of or pertaining to an assemblage or eon- 
gregation; sssooiate; joint. 

It [White Sulphur 8j 

there is a congregate ac 

C. D. Warner, Their Pilgrimage, p. 268. 
Congregate gla^. Beegtand. 
congregation (kong.gr? -gS'shfin), n. [=: f. 
congregation = Sp. congregacion *= Pg. eongre- 
gafSo = It. congregasione, < L. congregatio(n-), 
an assembling together, union, society, < eon- 
congregatus, congregate : see con- 


OOngO^ (kong'gd), n. Same as congo-ecl, 
Oongo^ (kong^go), n. ; pi. Congos or Congoea 
1-goz). 1. A member of the race of negroes in- 
oigonous to Congo, a country of western Africa, 
bordering on the Atlantic ocean and the river 
Congo. 

The most numerous sort of negro In the colonics, the 
Ompoesaiid Frano-Congoes, and, tlioiigh Serpent. worshi)). 
era, yet the gentlest and kiiidlluat natures that came fmm 
Africa. 0, IK. CaW<, The Century, XXXI. 522. 

8 . [1. c.] [Cuban Congo,"] A kind of African 
dance. See the extracts. 

Except the minuet, which was Introduced only to tcacli 
ns the graces, and the eongo, wtilch was only tu chase away 
the solemnities of the minuet, it was all u jovial, heart- 
stirring, foot-stirring ainuseniont. Oeorgia Seeme, p, 111). 

ITia latter [dance], called Congo also in Cayenne, Chlca 
in San Domingo, and in the Windward Islands confuse<l 
under one name wltli the Calinda. was a kind of Fandango, 
they say, in wliloh tlie Madras kerchief held by its Up- 
ends played a graceful part. 

0. W. Cable, The Century, XXXI. 627. 


COngO-eel (kong'g6-€l'), n. [Corrupted from 
eonger-eel,] In the southern United States, an 
araphibiau of the family Sirenidcc, Siren lacer- 
Una. See Siren. 

Oongo pea, red, snake. See pea, red, enake. 

congou (kong'gd), w. [The Amoy pronuncia- 
tion of the Chinese kung-fu, labor: so called 
from the labor necessary for its production.] 
A grade of black tea produced in China, being 
the third picking during the season. 

A few presents now and tlion — clilna, shawls, congou 
ton, avadavats, and Indian crackers— little more, l>ellevo 
me. Sheridan, School for Scandal, v. 1. 

oongratnlable (kgn-grat'u-la-hl), a. [< L. 
eongratuta-ri, congratulate (see congratulate), 
+ ^le.] Capable or worthy of beiug congratu- 
lated. Lamb. [Rare.] 

oongratnlant (kon-gra|'u-lant), a. [= F. con- 
gratulant =s 8p. Pg. It. congratulante, < L. con- 
matulan{t-)8, ppr. of congratulari, congratu- 
lato: see congratulate i] Cougratulating; ex- 
pressing oon^tulation. 

Forth rush'd in haste the great consulting peers, 
Raised from their dork divan, and with like toy 
Congratutant approach'd him. Milton, P. L, x. 468. 

oongratnlate (kon-graS'Q-lat), v . ; pret. and pp. 
congratulated, ppr. congratulating. [< L. con- 
gratulatus, pp. of congratulari (>It. con^atulare 
= Sp. Pg. congratular = F. congratuler), wish 
joy, < com-, together, + gratulari, •wish joy: 
see gratulate.] I. trana. 1. To address with 
expressions of sympathetic pleasure; compli- 
ment or felicitate upon an event deemed hap- 

I y ; -wish joy to : witn on or upon before the sub- 
set of congratulation : as, to congratulate a man 
OH the birth of a son ; to congraMate the nation 
on the restoration of peace. 

He sent Hadorara his son to king David ... to con- 
ffratulate him because he had fought against Hadareser 
and smitten him. 1 Chron. xvlii. 10. 


congratulation (kpn-graH-la'shpn), n. [= F. 
congratulation s= Bp. eongratulacton = Pg. con- 
gratulacQo = It. congratulaeione, < L. congratu- 
latio(n-), < cotwrattmri, congratulate : see con- 
gratulate,] The act of cougratulating, or ex- 
pressing to n person gratification or good wishes 
at his success or happiness, or on account of an 
ovout deemed auspicious; words used in con- 
gratulating; felicitation. 

stricken hy the slglit, 

With slackened footsteps I advanced, and soon 
A glad congratulation we exclianged 
At such nnUiouglit-of meeting. Wordaworth. 

=8yil. Congratulation, Felicitation. Congratulation, Wke 
its verb eunip'atiUate, Implies an actual feeling of plea- 
sure in anotlier's happiness or mtod fortune ; while/ef lefta- 
tioii (with /riicrtoCe) rather refers to the expression on our 
part of a belief that tlie other Is fortunate, felicitations 
iieing complimentary expressions intended to make the 
fortunate person well pleased with himself, 

Felidtationa are little better than compliments: eon- 
gratulationa are the expreesionof a genuine sympathy and 
Joy. Trench. 

congratulator (kon-grat'u-la-tor), n. [= F. 
congratulateur = It. congratulatore, < L. as if 
* congratulator, < congratulari, wish joy: see 
congratulate.] One vmo offers congratulation. 
Milton. 

congratulatory (kon-graj'u-l^tf-ri), a, [= F. 
congratulatoirv r= Sp. Pg. It. congratulatorio, < 
L. as if *cottgratulatoriu8, < * congratulator: see 
congratulator and -ory.] Conveying congratu- 
lation : as, congratulatory expressions ; a con- 
gratulatory letter or address, 
congredient (kpn-grS'di-ent), n. [< L. congre- 
dien(t-)8, ppr. of congredi'l come together, meet 
with : see congress, n.] A component pail; ; an 
ingredient. Steme, [Rare.] 
congreet (kon-gre' ),v.i. [< OF. congreer ( > ML. 
congreare),' <. con- + greer graer, agree, < gre, 
pleasing: see gree% and of. agree,] To agree. 
Congreeing in a full and natural close. 

Like music. Shalt., Hen. V., 1. 2. 

congreett (kon-gret'), V. i. [< con- ■+• greefl.] 
To salute mutually. 

Face to face, and royal ^e to we, 

You haye congreeted. Shak., Hon. V., v. 2. 

congregate (kong'grf-gSt), v.-, pret. and pp. 
congregated, ppr. congregating. [< L. congre- 
gatua, pp. of congregarc Q It. congregare = Sp. 
Pg. FT. congregar = OP. congregier, congreger), 
eweet into a fiock. assemble. < com-, togemer, 
-t- gregare, collect into a flock, < grex (.greg-), a 
flock: nee gregarious.] I. trans. 1. To collect 
or bring together into an assemblage ; assem- 
ble ; bring into one place or into a crowd or 


e. PP* < _ „ „ 

gregate, e.J 1. The act of congregating; the 
act of bringing together or assembling; aggre- 
gation. 

By congregation of homogoneal ports. Bacon, 

2. Any collection or assemblage of persons or 
things. 

A foul and pestilent congregation of vapmu-s. 

Shede., Hamlet, 11. 2. 

I have it not in my nature to look at the animal world 
merely as a congregation ot beasts. 

P. Jtobimion, Under the Sun, p. 8. 

Specifically — 8. In the Old Testament, the 
whole body of the Hebrews, as a community 
gathered and set apart for the service of Qod ; 
m the New Testament, the Christian church in 
general, or a particular assemblage of worship- 
ers. — 4. In modem use, an assemblage of per- 
sons for religious worship and instruction; in 
a restricted sense, a number of persons or^n- 
ized or associated as a body for the purpose of 
holding religious services in common. See par- 
iah and society. 


Wherever God erect* a house of prayer, 
The devil always builds a chai>el tliere ; 
And 'twill bo found, uium uxaniination, 
The latter lias Uie largest congregation. 

JOnfoe, I’nie-Born Englishn: 
He [Bunyan] rode every year to London and 
" — ‘ ■ ■ “ontiv “ 


6, Formerly, in the English colonies of North 
America, a parish, hundred, town, plantation, 
or other settlement.— 6. In the Rom. Cath. Ch . : 
(a) One of the oommittees of cardinals appoint- 
ed by the pope to aid him in the transaction of 
the ouslness of the church. Hie deutsions of these 
congregations are ordinarily regarded as equivalent to 
decfsloni of the pope himself. Tliere are eleven regu- 
lar congregations, namely : (11 the Congregation of the 
Coniietory, which prepares the business to be brought be- 
fore the consistory or assemlily of all the cardinals (see 
eotwietory, 4) ; (2) the Conm-egation o f the Holy Office of the 
IttguUUion, which tries all cases of lieresy brought before 
it, and formerly heard appeals from lower inquisitorial 
courts, and sent inquisitors where needed (see inquiei- 
tion ) ; (8) the Congregation of the Index, which decides 
what hooks shall be placed upon the Index Expurgntorlui, 
or list of forbidden hooks (sec index ) ; (4) the Congregation 
ofHitee, whose duty la to promote a general nnifomilty of 
the externals of divine worship, and to decide wiUi regard 
to thebeatmeatton and canonization ot any one whose name 
is proposed therefor : (5) the Congregation o/ Immunitiee, 
which Is charged with the duty ot determining all matters 


tiTii jnjwHi , iiio ourtyregaiion nj tne raunc, wnicn is 
charged with everytlilng that relates to tlie conservation 
of St. Peter's ; (7) tlie Congregation of the Council (that is, 
of I'rent), wlilch Is the omctal interpreter or the decrees 
ot tlie Council of Trent on all mutters of discipline when- 
— — questions arise thereon, the Interpretation of its 


articles of faith being reserved to the pope hliiiself ; (8) the 

r. Biehope and Jlegulars, which disposes of 

may arise between the bishops and the 


Congregation ol 

lucn diflerencei — 

regular communities within their respective dioceses ; (9) 
the Congregation of Dieeipline, whicli superintends the in- 
terior discipline of monastic estalilisliments ; (10) the Oen- 


The gutter'd rocks, and congregated sands. 

Shot., Othello, il. 1. 

Congregate a multitude to deliver him out of prison. 

Prynne, Power of Parliament, t. 86. 
2t. To bring to a center or focus; concentrate. 
Darkness in ChurchM eongregatee the Sight, 
Devotion strays in glaring Light. 

Howell, Letters, I. v. 22. 
n. intrans. To come together; assemble; 
meet, especially in large numbers. 


Equals with equals often eongregate. 

SirJ. Denham. 

congregate (kong'gr^t), o. [< L. congrega- 
tua, pp. : see the verb.] 1. Collected; com- 
pact; close. 

'Where the matter is moat oortgregaU. Bacon, Nat Hist 


grant of indulgences. Other special congregations are 
also appointed by the pope. CaiK Diet. ( J) A reU- 
giouB community bound together by a common 
rule, but not by the solemn and irrevocable 
vows which characterize the monastic orders. 
Among them are the Oratorlans, the Dames Anglalses, 
the Fathers of the Mission or Lazarists, the Oblat^ the 
Fasiionlsts, the Rederoptorlsta, the Marists, and the Chris- 
tian Brothers. (See Christian Brothere, under Ckrietianf.) 
(c) A^up of monasteries which agree to prac- 
tise the rules of their order more strictly in 
their respective bouses, and unite themselves 
together by closer ties, such as fhe congrega* 
tions of Cluny and St. Maur. 

As a broad general rule, nearly every post-Reformatlou 


several congregatione within itself (as the B... 

der for example, tueindee the congregatione ot Oluny and 
ot SL MaurX while a eongregation is a simple unit, a — 



(S) A oomtnittee of bishops appointed by the 
pope, or with his ^probation, prepare rules 
of Dusiness, etc., for a generu oounoil. in the 
Oenersl CoOnoil of Constance the congregation was dif- 
ferently constituted, the Council being divided into con- 
gregations according to thd nationalities represented— 
Qennan, French, Itdian, Bugllsli, and subsequently Span- 
ish. These voted separately, preliminary to the final ac- 
tion of the Council as a wliole. 

7. .See Lprda of the Congregation, below.— 8. 
In univertiHee, the body of the masters regent. 
The great eongregation is the body of alt the masters, 
regent and not regent. The hotue of eangregaiian, is the 
assembly of the congregation. The function of the con- 
aregation is to nant degrees, ipaces, and dispensations. 
universities from the firr^ - 


- -.nominauons of ChrUtlans are congregationallsta. 
0. [cap.] One of a denomination of ChristianB 
who hold to the congregational principle of 
church government, to the system of doctrines 
known as evangelical or orthodox, to the legiti- 
macy of the baptism of infants, and to baptism 
by sprinkling. The CongregationaiUU of the Uniteil 
States are identical in origin and general principles with 
the Independents (now also called Congrtgatimtaliele) 
of Great Uritain. They were the predominant religious 
body in the first settlement of Now England, and have 
thenco spread over tiie United States, especially in the 
Northern and Middle States. Their churches are inde- 
pendent of one another; their various ecclesiastical as- 
semblies — councils, conferences, consociations, associa- 
tions — possess no ecclesiastical autliorlty,butunly a moral 


The subsUtuUon of ” Congrtu " for “tto 

the United States," lequlret no endanatlon. It is a mers 
change of phraseolonr. Calhoun, Works, I. SM. 

The upper house of Congrats is therefore a federal while 
the lower la a national body, and the government is brought 
into direct contact with the people without endangering 
the equal rights of tlie several states. 

J. Fitke, Aroer. Pol. Ideas, p. 97. 
6. The name of the lower house of the Spanish 
Cortes, and of the national legislatures of the 
South American republics— Cbureh Oongress,a 
name applied to two voluntary organizations, one in the 
Church of England, tliu other in the Protestant Episcopal 
Church in the United States of America, for the free dis- 
cussion of topics of church interest. Membership is con- 
fined to those who arc in communion with the church. 
Neither iMidy ikmmcbscb any ecclesiastical autliority or re- 


from the first, and in others at logical doctrines. Tlielr missionary operations are carried same name, with re 


preset, the congregation has been otherwise constituted 
and has additional functions. [Eng.] 

9. la. falconry, a flock or fli^t of plovers. 


, jr element Is restricted. Thus, 

If A w 0 is the equation of one locus, and B >= 0 that of 
another, then AB b o is the equation to the congregation 
of them.— Congregation of Our Lady of Ouva^, a 
French order of Benedictine nuns founded at PolQers 
in the beginning of the seventeenth century, broken up 


n Tuscany 

by John Leonard!, and approved and confirmed by the pa- 
pal see.— Free Ooiupr^atlons, also called PrUnde qf 
Light or Proteetant Friende, a name adopted by congrega- 
tions of Qennan ratlonalUtlo religious thinkers, who bruko 
away from the catablUhed church of Prussia about 1845. 
They denied the authority of the Bible and the truth of 
Important Christian doctrines, and some of them also the 
existence of a personal Deity. As they became politically 
powerful, they were suppressed in Saxony and Bavaria, 
and contmueil to exist in Prussia only under great difficul- 
ties. Thera are some of these congregations In tlio United 
States.— Lordn of the Oongragatlon. in Seat. eh. hint., 
a title given to the chief nobles and gentlemen who signed 
the Covenant of December 8d, 1607, for lilterU of worship. 
The whole body of adherents was called the Congregation, 
from the frequent recurrenoe of the word congregation In 
the document. ■> 8yn. 4. See epeetator. 

congregational (kong-nf-gu'shou-al), a. [< 
eongregation + -ai.] 1. Of or pertaiiaing to a 

oongrogation: as, congregational singmg.— 2. 
Ecoles., pertaining to government by oongrega- 


congregationally (kong-gr^-g&'sbgn-al-i), adv. 
In a oougregational manner ; by congregations ; 
as a congregation. 

congress (kong'gres), «. [s= P. congrha = Sp. 
congreeo = Pg. It. eongresao = D. Dan. kongres 
= G. eongresa = Sw. kongreaa, < L. congreasua, a 
meeting together, an interview, a close union, 
encounter, < oongredi, pp. congreasua, moot to- 
gether, < com-, together, + gradi, step, walk, go : 
Boe grade. Cf. aggreaa, egreaa, ingress, progress, 
regress, etc., and eongredient.^ If. A meeting 
together of individuals: an enoountor; an in- 
terview. 

That ceremony is used as much in onr adieus as in the 
first congrtu. 

Sir K. Digbg, On Browne’s Rellglo Medici, p. 76. 

If her devotion be liigli and pr^nant, and prepared to 
fervency and importunity of eongrent with Qod. 

Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. 183f.), II. 268. 
Here Pallas urges on, and I 
Their congreteln the field gi 


free and border slave States, which made unsuccessful 
efforU to avert civil war by means of proposed amend- 
menu to the Constitution, dealing chieity with slavery. 
Also called Peace Convention or C(^trenee.— Provlnolal 
onnwTMaM notmlar conventions whioli, at the beginning 
iMitwecii the American colonies and Eng- 


congress (kon-gres'), V. ♦. [< congress, ^ To 
come together; assemble; congregate. [Bare.] 


congressiont (kon-gresh'gn), n. [s= P. con- 
gression = 8p. congreaion, < L. congre8sio{n-), < 


ing to Oon^egatioi 

desii^tion: as, the congregational polity of 
the mptists ; the Congregational ohurohes of 
the United States. 

The great Baptist denomination— with some leaning 
toward Independency properly so called— it yet purely 
Congregational in Its principle of church order and TOvern- 
ment. U. M, Dexter, Cougregatloualism (2d ed.X 1. 

See couneti.— Congregation- 


Congregational counoU. 
al moslo, music In which ’ 


txoncU, Independent. 

Congregationalism (kong-grg-gi'shqn-al-izm), 
n. If congregational •¥ -%am.i 1. A system of 
ohurch government based upon the autonomy 
of the individual congregation, it embodies three 
fundamental principles ~(1) that It is the rlglit and duty 
of believers in Jesus Christ hi every community to organ- 
ize for Christian work and worship, and that such an or- 
ganisation Is a Christian church ; (2) tliat each such church 
Is by right Independent of all external ecclesiastical con- 
trol, ana in any such church all members possess equal 
eoclesUstical authority ; (8) that such churches owe a duty 
of Christian fellowship and cooperation to one another. 
This fellowship and cooperation Is exercised among those 
who bear the name of CongregationollsU by means of co^n- 
oils, conferences, consociations, and associations. 


principles ol 
by Congrega 


10 by BaptlsU, Unt 

tartans, UniverialisU, and some other denominations of 
Christians, and by many evangelical churches In France, 
Switzerland, etc. 

CongregatUmalittn is the democratic form of church or- 
der and government ; it derives lU name from the promi- 
nence which it gives to the congr^tlon of Christian be- 
lievers. It vesU all ecclesiastical power (under Christ) lii 
the associated brotherhood of each local church, as an in- 
dependent body. At the same time it recognizes a fra- 
ternal and equal fellowship between these Independent 
Churches, which invesU each with the right and duty of 
■ ‘ ■ lublfo w“' ■ • 


ig or association of per- 
sons having a representative character; an or- 
ganization or au^orized assemblage of persons 
for the consideration of some special subject 
or the promotiou of some common interest; 
particularly, in politics, an assemblage of en- 
voys, commissioners, or plenipotentiaries rep- 
resenting sovereign powers, or of sovereigns 
themselves, for the purpose of arranging inter- 
national anairs: as, the Congress of Vienna 
(1814-15); the Congress of Paris (18.56). For 
the distinction between copferenee and congress, 
BOO extract under conference, 2 (o). 

As soon as the employers attempted to give work to sub- 
contractors, they forced them by strikes to take it back. 
The society (of hatters] was called the Congreee, was regu- 
lated by statutes, and framed bye-laws. All workmen of 

d to it. 

, ieh Widens. E. T. S.), Int, p. clxxviii. 
The congreee of Aix la Chapelle, at which the five great 
powers were represented, . . . was Intended to exercise a 
supervisory power over European alfairs, Itilerforlng to 
prevent all dangerous revolutions, especially when they 


Farmers’ congreee an association of agriculturists of the 
United States, which has met annually since 1881. 

AppteUm'e Ann. Cyc., 1880, p. 880. 

4. [cap.] The nationallegislature of the United 
States. In XT. S. hiet. there have been three differently 
constituted bodies so named : (a) The Continental Congreee, 
representing tlie tliirteen colonies. What is known as the 
first Continental Oongreas, with delegates from all tlie 
colonies but Qeorgia, met in Fbiladelphia September 6tli, 
1774, and lasted until October 2eth, 1774; iho second, in 
which all were represented, met in l%lludelphia May 10th, 
1776, and adjourned December 12th, 1776; the third met 
In Baltimore December aoth, 1776, and lasted until the 
Articles of Confederation went into operation, March let, 


, .eprei 

under the Constitution, and which met for the 

March 4th, 1788. It consists of two honses, the Senate 
and House of Bepresentatives(someUmes called the upper 


that fellowship incase , . 

the sisterhood should demand such action for the preser- 
vation of its own purity and consistency. Herein Congre-_ 
gationaliem as a system differs from Independency, which 
affirms the seat of ecclesiastical power to reside in the 
brotherhood so zealously as to ignore any clieok, even of 
advice, upon its action. 

U. M. Dexter, Congregationalism (2d ed.), 1. 

2. [oap.] The system of ecelesiastloal polity 
ind relive ' ‘ ‘ ^ - « 


e course pursued by another of 


gious doot^e maintained by tbe Con- 


ber of representatives varies In each State In proportion 
to the population. (See apportionment, 2.) They sit for 
two years only. The unitra body, for the two years dur- 
ing which the representatives hold their seats, receives a 
numerical designation as a single Congress, conntbig from 
tbe first ’Thns, the senators and representatives sitting 
during the pi^od Maroh 4tlLl866,tc uweh 4th, 1807. con- 
stituted the 64t1i Congress. The mutt important powers of 
Ik as enumerated In the Constitution, are : 


congredi, pp. congreasua, meet together: i 
congress, «.J 1. A coming together; an as- 
sembly; a company. Cotgrave. — 2. Sexual in- 
tercourse. Jor. Taylor. — 3. A bringing toge- 
ther for the purpose of comparison. 

Many men excellently learned have . . . approved by a 
directand close eunfirexHonlof Christianity] with other reli- 
gions, tlist all the reason of the world appears to stand on 
the Cliristlan side. Jer. Taylur, Ductor Dubitantium, 1. 128. 

congressional (kqn-gresh'on-al), a. [s= Pg. con- 
gresaional; as congresskm (for congress) + -al.] 
Of or pertaining to a conness, or,^eolflcBlly 
(commonly with a capital), to the Congress of 
the United States: as, congressional debates; 
the “ Congressional Record.'' 

The rcvisal of the Congreteional intelligence contained 
in your letters makes mu rc^et the loss of It on yoiur de- 
parture. Jeffereon, (Jorruspondence, II. 68. 

congressivet (kqn-gres'iv), a. [< L. as if *«m- 
gressivus, < congreasua, pp. of congredi, meet to- 
gether: see congress, n.J 1. Euoountering. — 
2. Meeting in sexual commerce. 

Congreerive generation. Sir T. Browne, Vulg. Err., IL 9. 

congressman (kong'gros-mw), n. ; pi. con- 
gressmen (-men), [cop. or 1. c'.'] [< congress, 4, 
+ man.] A member of the United States Con- 
gress, especially of the House of Representa- 
tives. strictly, the term Includes the members of the 
Senate as woll as members of the House of Representa- 
tives, hut in popular usage it is Ihnlted to the latter. 
COngrO'Fe (kong'grSv), n. [So called from the 
inventor, Sir mlliam Congreve (1772 - 1828).] A 
kind of lucifer match. %e luctfer, 3. 
Oongreye rocket. See rocket. 
con^d (kong'grid), n. A flsh of the family 
Congridee, 

Oongrida (kong'gri-dS), n. pi. [NL., < Conaer 
+ -idte.'i A family of apodal fishes, typified 
by the genus Conger, to whioh different limits 
have been ascribed. See cut under conger-eel. 

(а) By some antiiora it is extended to Include the Ophieh- 
tUyidee and some others, as well as the true Congridee. 

(б) By others it is restricted to the genus Conger and those 
closely agreeing with it As thus limited, it is closely al- 
lied to the family AngnUlidoe, but differs in the more de- 
veloped palatnpterygold arches and opercular apparatus, 
and tlie advanced dorsal fin. The species are exclusively 

congrogadld (kong-grf-ga'did), «. A flsh of the 
family Congrogamdw. 

0ongrogadldSB(kong-^-ffad'i-d5),n.pl. [NL., 
< Congrogadus + -foo;?] A family of teleoceph- 
alous fishes, including those Ophidioidea which 
are without ventrals, have the anus in the 
anterior half of the length, and the branchial 
membranes united beneath but free from the 
throat. The species are few in number and rare. 


gregational Ghnrch. See eongregaUondlist, 2. 
oongregatioiiallst (kong-grf-ga>h(m-al-i8t),fl 
^6ongregaUgnal + -4st.'} 1. One who holds h 


commerce, establish uniform naturalisation and oank- 


[<con^i)gaiignal + -4$t.J — 

the eonsregational prine^les of church govern- 
ment. ^aeongregattonaUmn,!. InthUsenae,Bap- 


ara, 


■uaiinuu the writ Of habeas corpus, admit new tiwm, um 
make all laws necessary to carry these powers into execu- 
tion. In addition, the Senate oonfirms or rejecto treatlee, 
and noml nations to oOm mode by the Fresldeut 


tUidte. The technical characters are ; vential fins ab- 
sent; vent remote from the head ; ^l-openingt ^ mod- 
erate width, the gill-membranee bring united k " ‘ 
throat and not attached to tbe Isthmus. Samuji 
Of Cmgrogadidis. »-™vsp 



Oongrogadui 1194 

Oongrogadtui (kong-gr^-g&'dus), n. [NL., < (Mn|rtdty(kon-gr«'|-i^,n.;pl.o<>ivni4M«»(-tic). 
Congtr, q. v., 4* Oadus, q. v.] A genus of [< MB. congruite, < OF. eongruite, P. oongmiti 
fishes combining forms somewhat like those of = Sp. conwvidad as Pg. congntidade as It. con- 
the cod (Gadus) and the conger. It is typical gruttd, < L. as if *oongruita(t-)g, < congruus, 
of the family Congrogadidte. suitable, agreeing, congruous: see oongruoug,'] 

COngroid (kong'groid), a. and n. [< L. conger, 1. The state or quality of being congruous; 
conger (see oo/q/eri), + -Old.] I. a. Resembling ajgreement between things; harmony of fela- 
the conger; of or pertaining to the Congrida. tion; fitness; pertinence; consistency; appro- 
n. n. A fish of the family Congridce; a con- priateness. 
grid or conger. 

Also congeroid. 


eoniMk Or. itawirii toMI, s onrvB formed b 

Uon of s plsne with » right ciroulsr cone. If the plane ta 
more Inclined to the axis of the cone than is the side of the 
cone (ilg. 8), the intersection is oval and Is called an alUpte. 
The circle Uoiie limitof the ellipse— that, namely, in which 
the plane becomes perpendicular to the axis of the cone. 
If the plane is less inclined to the axis of the cone than is 
the side of the cone, it wUl also cut ’ 


Verses or rime be a kind of Musicall vtteranoe, by rea- 
son of a certalne eongruUut in sounds pleasing the eare, 
though not perchance so exquisitely as the harmonicall 
concents of the arttilcial Musloke. 

Puttenham, Arte of Eng. Poesie, p. 53. 

A whole sentence may fail of its eonpruflv by wanting 
one particle. iStr P. Sidney. 


Congruity and propriety are 
nonymoiis terms ; . . . but they . . 

Congruity is the genus of wliicn propriety Is a species. 

Karnes, Elem. of Criticism, I. 804. 


commonly reckoned sy- 
— distinguishable. . 

■ ■ 


congrue (kqn-gr0'),f.’. f.; pret. andpp, coiigrued, 
ppr. congruing. [= I), emgrueren = G. con- 
gruiren zs Don. kongrttere, < L. congruere, come 
together, agree, accord, suit, fit, < com-, to- 
gether, 4- -gruere, only in comp, congruere, and 
fngruere, rush upon; origin obacure. Cf. con- 
gruous.] To be in accordance; corresiiond; 
agree. [Bare.] 

Letters eongruing loonfuring in some editions] to that ef- 

u/x r.. Tx On the hypothesta of EvoluUon, there must exUt be- 

COngrUOt (K^m-gro ), a. r< F, eongru as Bp. con- tween all organienia and their onYlronmenU certain eon- 
gruo ss Pg. It. congruOa s L. congruus, fit, suit- aruitUM expreaeiblo in terms of their actions and reac- 
able: see congruous, and of. congruc, V.] Fit- «. Spencer, Prin. of nioi., 1 202. 

ting; suitable; ooni^ous. 9. In scAofosfic f/l«of., the porformanoe of good 

Neither hare you any Just congrue occasion in my book actions, which is supposed to render it meet 
so to jtsdge. Pom, Martyrs, p. 045. and eqiutabie that God should confer gr^e 

eongnielyt (kqn-grO'li), adv. Fittingly; con- those who perform them. See condignity, 
gruouslyT Hall. 2.-3. In geotn., equality ; capacity of being 

001101161106 (kona'irrtt-ens), n. [=» OF. F. con- superposed.— Dlreot congruity, in geom., capacity 
pi? _ Ti “f being superposed without being tamed over or per- 



The two principal forme ere flf . 5, xlvlng (he hyperbola, and fig. j, 
ffivliiv the ellipse. Fig. 4 is the intennedlBte case, giving the porabeU. 
The degenerate form ot the hyperbola la n pair of straight lines, os 
shownln Sg. 1. Fig. a shows tlie drcle u a speci^cose of the 
ellipse having no special ralatlons to the Infinitely dUtant port of the 
plane, Uiough It paoset through two fixed inu^naiy points on the 

the cone on the other side of the vertex (tig. 6), and the 
twolold curve thus generated is a hyperbola. A particular 
case of the hyperbola, produced when the plane paaaee 
through the vertex of the cone, Is that of two InterMOt- 
Ing straight lines, called a degenerate conic. Intermedi- 
ate between the ellipse and the hyperbola is the case where 
the plane is parallel to the side of the cone (flg. 4), and 


curve thus produced is a parabola. The degenerate 
form of the eluiiae is a point, that of the parabola a 
straight line. Tne degenerate foniis are not true conics. 


_s D. congmentie ms Gf. oonaruena = Dan. kon- superposed, 'buYonlyT^' 
gruenta, < L. congrueniia, < eo^ruen(t‘)8, suit- - 


able: see congruent.] 1. Suitableness or ap- COngmmentf (kqn-OTfi'ment), «. [< congrue 4- 
propriateness of one thing to another; agree- -ment; prop, spelled congruemenf.] Congruity. 
ment; consistency. Also congruency , B. Jonson. 

A sullen traglck scene COngrUOUS (kong'gr^us), a. izaF. eongru =s 

Would suit the time witli pleasing eoni/ruefm. Sp. Pg. It. oongruo, < L. congruua, agreeing, fit, 

‘ " Huita me, < congruere, agree: see oo»g^,r., and 


because they are of the flrst clasa, the conics being of 
noeora., capacity of being .ncond class.— Bpbc^oal OOnlO section, a curve pro- 
of perveraion, or turning dneed by the Intersection of a sphere with a cone. 

n. n. 1. A conic section (which see, uqdei 
I.); a plane curve of the second order and 
second class, or the equation to such a curve. 
— 2. pi. See conics Ari a of a conic. See a«ift. 


Marston, Antonio's Revenge. 

8. In math., a relation between ttiroe numbers 

such that the difference between two of them, 

which are said to be congruent, is divisible by meet 
the third, which is called the modulus, tiu 
following example shows the mode ot writing a eongru- 


vunyiwrtCf i ntjo v., nuu 

tngrue, a.] 1, Accordantly joinod or re- 

lated ; harmoniouB ; well adapted; appropriate; 
fit; consistent. 


Focal conic, see /ocoi.- Principal tassent conic, 
one ot tlie ten conics which may bo drawn through every 
point of a surface having slx-pulnt contact with it at that 


»* — 1 S(»— 1)(* — *)(* — 8) (* — 4)(* — 6)(* -- ()) (mod. 7), 
Which means that any integer being substituted for le, tlie 


I am of Opinion that the pure congruous grammatioal 
Latin waa never spoken in either of them [ITrance or 
Spain] ns n vulgar vernacular tenguage. 

Uotcell, Letters, ii. 68. 
The existence of Qod is so many ways manifest, ami tlie 


rsmalndors at the quautitiei on the two sides of the sign = obedience we owe him so congruous to the light ot 


after division by 7 are equal. See congruency. 

8. In gram., concord; agreement.— 4. Same 
as congruency, 2.— Linear oongruenoe, a oongruonce 
in which the iinKnown number is n^ multiplied into itself, 
oongruancy (kong'gr(^-Sn-si), n. 1. Same as 
congructm, 1. 


that a groat part ot mankind give testimony to the law oi 
nature. ioeke. 

It is no ways eonyniousthatOod should bo always fright- 
ening men into an acknowledgmeut of the truth. 

" dtterbury. 


Impelled by a species of moral gravitation, the enquirer 


lasy congruency. 

r. h. More, Conjoctura Cabbalistlca (ie53X p. 23d. 
8. In math., a continuous and doubly infinite 


Lecky, Europ. Morals, II. 204. 
2, In math., characterized W congruence : ap- 


n of rotations or forces belon^ng al 


system of infinite straight lines : the system P difference between 

of all the forms of any given kind in space which is divisible without remainder by a third, 
which fulfil two conditions, as all the dou- See congruence, 2.-3. In ge<m., having con- 
ble tangent lines of a surface. The order of a con- Rvmty. , 

gruenoy Is the number of its rays that lie In an arbitrary COUgrUOUSly (kong'gr^-us-U), adv. In a con- 
plane ; the doM ot a congruency Is the number of its gruous manner ; accordantly ; pertinently ; 

agreeably; conmstently; appropriately. 

UnM, which U the same as the sum ol Uio order and class. Nothing sound inoro conmuouMy or harmoniously. 
Also eononiene#.— Conemsnoy of rotations or forces, Br. H. More, Epistles to the Seven Churches, p. 64. 

a system of rotations orforocs w^lch belong at once to two. Congruously to its own nature. Hoyle, Works, II. S3. 

" rij-ns-nes) 

mgniity. 

tn^l),a. ^ 

mexea- iTipie oongrueuoy. a system or force, or roui gustoWfe, appetizing : see gtw- 

tions belonging at once to four complexes. fflftlc. ] Having a taste like that of something 

oongroesit ^ong'gr(i-ent), ti. [= F. congruent else ; having the same taste ; similar in flavor. 
isBp. Pg. It. oongptente = D. G. congruent = in the country of Provence, towards the Pyrenees, and 
Dan. kongruent, < D. congruen(t-)s, ppr. of con- i" Lwiguedoc, there are wines em^nutabU with those of 
grucrc, agree, suit: soe congrue, eg 1. Har- tetters, ii. 54. 

moniously joined or related; agreeing; oorre- congyt (kon ji), n. and v. An obsolete form of 
sponding; appropriate. • congee^. Burton, 

The eongruent and harmonious fitting of porta. Sir William with alow congpsMuted him. 

B. Jonson, Ulscoverles. Armin, Nest of Ninnies. 

Ccnprmmf squares. Conhydrine (kon-hl'drln), It. [< Cow(»u»0 4- %- 

O. Cheyne, Philos. Prin. of Nat. Religion, d^en) + -ine3.] An alkaloid (C^^Nt)) 

fruit of Conium macu- 

ot congruent and weU-according^.pe^jj^ colorless Mdesoent Crystals. 

S.Inwiofk., in therelationof congruence: thus, ’I*,. a 

one number is said to be congruent to another (k® ui-jl))»»* [NL., < Comum, q. v.] Same 

relatively to a third, called the modulus, when v j r m v- a 

the two numbers on being ^vided W the (kon ik), a. and n. [-- F* coni^ _ Sp. 

modulus give the some remainder.— 8. In logic, < ^L. cmicus, < Gr. 

predioable of the same subject, as terms, or pert^ning te a cone, < a cone: 

true of the same state of things, as propositions. J J* * • Having the form of a cone , 

-4. In gram., accordant ; ^eliig. circular at the base and tapering to a point ; 

congruently (kong'gr^-ent-ll), adv. In a con- 

^entmanner; agreeably; in accordance ; bar- A?d"w\ telJXSJs^a^dlrid^^^^^ 

Full eongruenUy •* 

Ls nature devise. 2. Specifically, in math., of or jiertaining to a 

StsKon, Philip Bparow. cone: as, oonm sections.— ooolo owtloaiNL. ssetfo 


conic-acute (kon^ik-a-kfit'), a. Conical and 
sharp-pointed: as, the conic-aeute beak of a 
bird: 

conical (kon'i-kal), a. [< conic + -al.] Having 
the form of a cone ; coniform ; cone-shaped : as, 
a conical mountain; a conical cap. 

That determinate conical shadow of the earth. 

Dr. D. More, Vet. of Lit. Cabbala, 1. 
Oonlosl bearing. See &ear<n()f.- conical gearing. See 
gearing . — Conlool map-projectlon, the projection ot the 
earth first upon a tangent or secant cone with the subse. 
quent development ot the cone. The best-known conical 
projection Is Hoime's, used tor the map ot France. "In 
cunstniuting a man on this projection, a central meridian 
and a central parallel are first assumed. A cone, tangent 
along the central parallel, is then assumed, and the cen- 
tral meridian doveloMd along that generator of the o — 


o be traced through points of this meridian at ele- 
menurydlstancea along its length. Thezonesof thesphere 
lying between the parallels through these points are next 
conuetved to be developed, each between Its correspond- 
ing parallels. Thus all the parallel xones of the sphere are 
rolled out pp a plane In tlielr tnie relatiims to each other 
and to the central meridian, each having in projection the 
same width, length, and relation to the neighboring zonea 
as on the spheroidal surface. As there are no openings 
between consecutive developed elements, the total area 
is unaltered by tlie development. Each meridian of the 
projection Is so traced as to cut each parallel In tlie same 
point in which it Intersected it on the sphere." Craig, 


^at 



Projections, p. 72.— OonlcM point, in From.’, 


every line through it meets the sur- 
face In two coincident points.— 

Conical pupn or ebryu^dea, in 
entom., those pupre or chrysalides 
which have no angular processes, 
and are more or less conical In form. 
This is the common type among noc- 
turnal Lepidopfsra.— Conical re- 
fraction. See re/voeffOM.- Coni- 
cal Burfaoe, any surface generated 
by the motion of a right line having 


Conical Volvo. 


moniously. 


the puppet- valve or T-»*Ive, flrst 
used by watt In the construction of 
his engines. It consists ot a circular plate of metal having 
a beveled edge accurately fitted to a seat. 

conicality (kon-i-kal'i-ti), n. [< conical 4- 
The property of being oonioaf. 
conically (kon'i-k^-i), adv. In the form of a 
cone. 

An almost conically shaped weight of lead. 

BoyU, Works, III, 041. 

conicalness (kon'i-kfri-nes), n. The state or 
property of being conical, 
conichalcite (kon-i-kal'slt), n. [< L. conwg, a 
cone, 4- ehalcites, copper-stone : see chaleitisA 
A mineral resembling malachite, consisting of 
the areeniate and phosphate of oopxier and eaU 
oinm, and occorring in reniform ar 



OonidtS' (l|^nli'i-ti)» ft. [a F. oohMM; m conic 
4- AtuA The pMpert 7 of being oonioal. 
q ftniiil a (kon'l-u), m. [< NL/^ooniouIiw, dim. 
of L. eonua, a cone : see eone.'i A small cone, 
conicocyundrioal (kon'i-k5^i-liu'dri-k^), a. 
[< conic + cylindrical.} Formed like a'oylin- 
der, but tapering from one end to the other, 
conicoid (kon'i-koid), «. [< conic + -oid.} In 
math., a surface of the second degree ; a quad- 
ric surface. 

coni(M>vate (kon'ik-4'vftt), o. Ovate, but al- 
most pointed at the smaller end. 
conics (kon'iks), n. [PI. of conic: see -ica.} 
The doctrine of conic sections. Bee conic. 
conid (kon'id), n. A gastropod of the family 
Conida. 

Ooutdas (kon'i-dS), ». pi. [NL., < Conua + 
-idee.} A family of toxoglossate pectinibran- 
chiate gastropodous moUneks, represented by 
the genus Conua; the cones or cone-shells. 
They are «o called from the re^ar Invenely conic aliape 
of their shells, which have a Ions narrow aperture, and 
the outer lip notched at the suture. The operculum is 
minute or aosent, the foot is oblong and truncated, the 
eyes are on the tentacles, and the Imgual teeth occur in 
pairs. Also ConokUa. See out under ConuM. 
eonldia. n. Plural of conidium. 
conidial (ko-nid'i-ftl), a. [< conidium + -al.} 

1. Belating to or of the nature of conidia. — 

2. Characterized by the formation of conidia ; 
bearing conidia: as, the conidial stage of a 
fungus. Also oonidi^eroua, eonidiophoroua, and 
contdioid. 

conldllferons (ko-nid-i-tf 'e-rus), a. [< NL. 
conidium, q. v., 4- Jj.ferre, s= E. bear\ + -cua.} 
Same as conidial, 2. 

conidioid (k^nid*i-oid), a. [< conidium + -oid.} 
Same as conidial, 2, 

oonidiophore (kp-nid'i-d-for), n. [< NL. co- 
nidium, q. Vy + Qr. -^poc, -bearing, < ^ipeiv = 
E. bearl.l In funjd, a conidium-bearing stalk 
or branch of the mycelium. See aporophore. 
oonidiophoroos (kS-nld-i-of'p-rus), a. [As 
oonidiophore.} Same as conidial, 2. 
eonldinni (ko-nid'i-um), n.: pi. conidia (-k). 
[NL. (> P. conidie), < Gr. awtf. dust, + -l6iov, mm. 
In fungi, a propagative 


;ing in coniferous wobdib and perhaps ii 
wood-tissue. Also called abietin. 
coniferous (k^nif 'e-rus), a. [< L. conifer, cone- 
bearing, + -oua. See conifer.} Bearing cones, 
as the pine, fir, and cypress; specifically, be- 
longing or relating to the order Conifera. 
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sufflx._ 

body which is sexual in ils ori- 
gin and functions, in the meet 
teclinlcsl cenae, it inoludea aporea form- 
ed either unlucloaed, upon hyphn, or 
Incloaed, as in the aporangla of Jfucor 
and the couceptaclea of Spheeropndem ; 
but it la more commonly uaed to deaig- 
nato only tboae uninclosed. 

Tile PenieiUium, or “ green mould," 

. . . aenda up from Ita mycelium a 
branching atem, the ramificationa of 
which aubdlvlde into a bruali-llke tuft 
of fllamenta, each of which beara at 
ita extremity a aucceaaion of minute 
" beads" termed. conidta. 

W. B. CarprtUer, Micros., f 818. 

conifer (ko'ni-fOr), ft. [= P, 
conifbre =3 Sp. conifero = Pg. 

It. conifero, C L. conifer, oone- 
bearing, < conua, a. cone, + 
ferre ss E. fecori.J In bot., a 
plant producing cones; one of the Coniferce. 
OoniferSB (ko-nif'e-re), n. pi. [NL., fern. pi. of 
L. conifer, cone-bearing: see conifer.} The prin- 
cipal order of gymnospermous exogens, exceed- 
ing eveiy other order in the value of its timber- 
supply and of its resinous products, it is coa- 
mupolltan, but is especially abundant In temperate and 
mountainous regions, often forming in the northern hemi- 
sphere vast forests. It conaiats of trees or shrubs, mostly 
evenn«eu and resinous, usually with subulate (awl-shaped), 
needle-shaped, or acale-llke rigid leaves, and with monoe- 
olotts or rarely dioecious naked flowers. The male flower 
consists of an Indeflnlte number of stamens upon a cen- 
tral axia, the anthers being frMuently siupendod from the 
under side of a peltate scale. The fertile ament oansbts of 
scales bearing naked ovules, and in fruit becomes a dry cone 
or is fleshy and drupe-like. The embryo has often several 
cotyledons in a whorl. The wood, as in all gymnoapemis, 
is characterised by havlim the aides of the cells dotted 
with what are called bordered pits or discoid markings. 
The order includes 82 genera and about 800 species, and 
is divided into the following tribes: (a) AbimiU€e, bear- 
ing cones formed of spirally Imbricated two-seeded scales ; 
to this belong the pine, flr, spruce, larch, cedar, etc. (8) 
ArauMrUm, with similar conea having one or seveim 
seeds to each scale, represented by Aravearia and AgathU 
in the southern hemisphere, and by two monotypical mn- 
erain China and Japan, (c) PoAocarpece, likewise of the 
' lemisphere and eastern Asia. (<f) Taacodinem, 


coniform (kd'ni-fdrm), a. [ss Sp. eoniforme, < 
L. couua, a cone, + forma, snape j In the form 
of a cone conical : as, a coniform mountain, 
coniine (ko-nl'in), n. Same as oonine. 

COnima (kon'i-mk), n. [Native name.] A fra- 
grant resin used for mudng pastils, extracted 
from the hyawa or incense-tree, Protium Guia- 
nenae, of British Quiona. 

Ooninia (k$-ul'n6), n. pi. [NL. (Swainson, 
1840), < Conua + -in®.] A subfamily of Strom- 
bidee, made to include true Conida as well as 
Conella and Terebellum. 

COnine (ko'nln), n. [Also written ooftisne, coneine 
(=s F. conSine) ; < Conium + ■4ne‘‘t.} A volatile 
alkaloid (CgHigN or CigHigN) existing in Co- 
nium maeulatum, or poison hemlock, of which it 
is the active and poisonous principle. It u an oily 
jlquld, having a strong odor resembling that of mice. It 


coniocyet (kon'i-^st), n. [< NL. conioeyata, 

< Qr. /edwf, dust, + Kiertc, a bladder: see cyat.] 
A term applied by Harvey to the oOgonium of 
Faucheriea. 

coniocysta (kon^i-o-sis't&), n.; pi. conioeyata 
(-tfi). [NL.] Same as coiiiocyat. 

Oonlomycetes (kon'i-^-ml-sfi'tSz), n. pi. [NL., 

< Or. k6vic, dust, + j^bafK, pi- pv/ap-ec, mushroom.] 
A group of fungi in which the vegetative por- 
tion is inconspicuous and the spores are very 
numerous, borne singly or in chains on the ends 
of short filaments, and either naked or inclosed 
in a conceptacle ; the dust-fungi. The fungi thus 
artiflcially grouped together are of widely dllTerent affini- 
ties, and are now referred mostly to the urtdintm, l/ttiia- 
ginta, and Fungi Imptr/eeli. 

conlomycetotis (kon^i-^mi-se'tus), a. [< Conio- 
mycetea + -oua. ] Belonging or pertaining to, or 
having the characters of, the Coniomycetea : as, 
a coniomyoetoua fungus. 

OoniopterygidSB (kon-i-op-te-rij ' i- d6), n. p/. 
[NL., < Coniopteryx (-ryg-) + -ida.} A family 


oooDjeetare 

and whydah-birds of th« old. (e) With roost late authors, 

S deflnltely reatrloted to the frtngtUlne and tana- 
mlnlplantar osclne P«mtrt$, such as finches, bunt- 
isbeidu, and tanagen. 

Oonirostmm (kd-ni-ros ' trum), n. [NL. (La- 
fresuaye, 1838), < L. conua, cone, + roatrum, 

. beak. ] A genus of small osoine passerine birds, 
of the family Carebida. Tliey have an acutely coni- 
cal hill, and are natives of Soutli America. C. ein«r*um 
Is an example. Also Coniroftra, 

conlsancet, conlBatmoet, »• Obsolete forms of 

cognisance. 

Misc. Tracte, p. 68. comsOT (kon'i-zdr), ft. Same as oogniaor. 


conite (kfi'nlt), n. [< Qr. xdvtf, dust, + -ite^.} A 
massive dolomite. In color aw-gray or yellow- 
ish- or greenish-gray, and impure from the pres- 
ence of silica. 

Oonium (k^ni'nm), n. [L., < Qr. tUnitiav, hem- 
lock.] A genus of umbelliferous plants, con- 
sisting of tall glabrous biennial herbs, with 
compound leaves and whlte-fiowered umbels. 
Tlie principal species, C. maeulatum, is a native of Eu- 
rope and Asia, and widely naturalised In North Amar- 
Ica; It Is the hemlock of the ancients, uaed by the Oreaka 
as a poison by which condemned persons were put to 
death. The active principle is a colorless, oily, aUaUlaa 
fluid, called eonine (which see). The plant has been muoh 
used and esteemed in medicine as an alterative and seda- 
tive. 

Of^walwia (kd-ni-val'vi-k), n. pi. [NL. (Cu- 
vier, 1800), < L. eonua, cone, 4- valva, valve.] A 
section of gastropods proposed for the genus 
Patella and shells of a patelliform appearance, 
conj. An abbreviation (a) of conjunction, and 
(6) rarely of conjunctive. 

conjeett (kqn-jekt' ), V. [In sense of ‘ conjecture,' 
< ME. coiifecten, conjecture, < L. copjeotare, 
throw or cast together, conjecture, freq. of oom- 
jicere; in lit. sense, < L. conjectua, pp. of eon- 
Jicere, usually oonicere, also coicere, throw or 
cast together, conjecture, < com-, together, + 
Jacere, throw : see Jefl. Cf . adject tject, inject, 
project, reject, aubject, tr^ject.} t. trana. To 
throw together ; throw ; oast ; hurl. 

Calumnies. . . congested and at a maro upon 

the Church of England. 

Bp. Mountagu, Appeal to Casar, p. 296. 
n. intrana. If. To conjecture ; guess. 

One that so Imperfectly eonjteU leoneeitt In most edlUonaL 
SrAulr., Othello, HI. £ 
2. To plan : devise ; project. Bom. of the Roae. 
conjectort (kon-jek'tgr), n. [< L. collector, < 
cor^cere, conicere, pp. etrujeotua, conjecture : see 
conject.} One who guesses or conjectures. 


planipennine neuropterous insects, repre- 
sented by the genus Coniopteryx. Burmeiater. 

Ooiliopteryx (kon-l-op'te-riks), n. [NIj., < Qr. 
k(5v(c, dust, 4- nripv^, wing.] The typical genus 
of insects of the family Coniopterymda, or re- 
ferred to the Hemerobiida, founded by Curtis in 
1834 : so called because they are powdered with 
whitish scales. They have globose eyes and nioiillt- 
form antenna ; the wings are nut uillatu, and have few 
longitudinal veins, with some transverse ones. Thu hind 
wings of the male are small. The larva resemble those of 
Sinmthurut, and are supposed to bo predaceous. C. vtcina 
Is a North American species. 

coniospermoos (kon'i^^-sp^r'mus), a. r< Or. 
Kdvti, oust, + anippa, a seed, 4- -oua.} Having 
dust-like spores. 

coniotheca (kon''i-^tbe'kft), n. ; pi. coniotheca 
(-sfi). [NL., < Or, aAvit, dust, + a case.] 
lu bot, an anther-cell. 

coniount, n. See cotdoun. 

conirostor (ko-ni-ros'tdr), n. One of the Coni- 
roatrea. 

COnlrOBtral (kd-ni-ros'tr^l), a. [As Coniroatrea 
4- -af.] 1. Having a conical bill: used as a de- 
scriptive term, not specific. 

Couea. — 2. Of orpertaining 


coQjectnrable (kgn-jek'W-ra-bl), a. [< cotdeo- 
ture 4- -able.} Capable of being conjectured or 
guessed. 

conjectural (kon-jek'ta-r^), a. [= P. cot^ee- 
tural s= Sp. conjetural = Fg. conjectural sa It. 
conjetturale, < L. conjecturalta.K cottfectura, con- 
jecture : see conjecture, n.] Depending on con- 
jecture ; spriu^g from or implying a guess 
or conjecture ; pnmlematical : as, a conjectural 
opinion ; a conjectural emendation of a text. 
Thou ■peak'st It falsely, as I love mine honour ; 

And mak'st eonjtetural fears to come Into me, 

Which 1 would fain shut out. Shak., AU's Well, v. 8. 

HU brightest day la but twilight, and his dUcernlngs 
dork, eotjeotural, and imperfect 

Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. 1886X I. 284. 


to the Coniroatrea; having 
the characters of a com- 


lUphere ant — 

Inoludlng the bIg-tree of California (Ssqtioiu), the bald oy- 
|ne8B(T«M»<(fum), and a few speciea of Anatralia and Japan. 

' “ sm, having cones with decussately opposite 

netlmes drupe-like, as the cypress, juniper, 

— , _ad the North American cedars. (/) Taxam, 

with fruit consUtlug usually of a single seed surrounded 

k- . .1.-1 jiijg con»idered 

loludes the yew (Taxu$\ Torreya, 

1 some other small gsnera of Aus- 

a Australasia, True conifers first appear In ths 


roster. 

OonirOStTM (ko-ni-ros'- 
trez), ft. pi. [NL., pi. of 
coniroatria, having a coni- _ 

^1 bill, < L. eonua, a cone, coni«n»iBiuofH.w«nch. 
4- roatrum, a beak, bill.] 

In omith., a group of birds of varying limits, 
(at) In Cuvier's olssslQcatlon of birds, the third divUion 



. liplantar 

oscine Pasaertu; same as the PnngiUifbrmea ot the same 
author. The mup includes the MngiUine birds and their 
allies, M ths tanagen of the new worid and the weaven 


conjeoturalist (kon-jek'Jq-ral-ist), n. [< con- 
jectural 4- -tef.] One who deals in conjectures. 
[Rare.] 

conjecturality (k^m-jek-tq-ral'ji.-ti), n. [< con- 
jectural 4- -<fy.] The quality of being conjec- 
tural; that which depends on conjecture; guess- 
work. [Rare.] 

The possibilities and the eonjaeturality ol phlloaopinr. 
Sir T. Brovme, Vulg. Err. 

conjectturally (kqn-jek'Jfl-rfll-i), adv. In a con- 
jectural manner; by conjecture; by guess. 

Probably and conjeeturally surmised. Hookar. 

Hesitantly and conjaoturaUy. Boyle, Works, 1. 814. 

conjectnre (kon-jek't^), n. [= P. conjecture 
as Sp. conjetura as Pg. eonjectura as It. conjet- 
tura ss D. conjectuur ss Q. conjectur as Dan. 
konjektur, < L. eonjectura, a guess, < conjectua, 
pp. of conficere, conicere, guess: see (Wjjeef.J 
1. The act of forming an opinion without defi- 
nite proof ; a supposition made to acoount for 
an ascertained state of things, but as yet un- 
verified ; an cmlnion formed on insufficient pre- 
sumptive evidence ; a surmise ; a guess. 

TU likely, 

By aU eonjaaiuraa. SAok., Hen. VIIL, U. 



ooiUeetim 

Tha BriUah eotni afford eor^jecturt of early haUtation 
la thoM parti. Sir T. Sroumt, Um-burlal, IL 

At the tweet voice of a bird, 

Heard by tlie lander in a lonely lale, 
liovet him to think what kind of bird It la 
That tinge to delicately clear, and make 
Coiijeeture of the plumage and the form ; 

00 the tweet voice of Kmd moved Oeratnt. 

Tennymm, Oeralnt. 

2t. SuspioiouB Httmiise; derogatory supposi* 
tlon or presumption. 

For thee I'll lock up all the gatet of love, 

And on niy cyclidt shall cmijecture hang, 

To turn all Iteauty into thoughte of harm. 

Much Ado, Iv. 1. 

•■BTn. Siippotltlnn, hypotheils, theory. 

eoi^ectlire (kon-jek't^r), V . ; pret. and pp. <»»- 
jecturedf ppr. conjecturitM. [< cofeature, a.; 
■B P. coryeoturcr, etc.] I. trana. To form (au 
opinion or notion) upon probabilities or upon 
Blight evideuoo ; guess : ^nerally goyemlug a 
olause. 

Human reason can then, at the beat, but eonitelum what 
will bo. South. 

I stood at Naples once, a night so dark 
I could have scarce eonjoetured there was earth 
Anywhere, sky or sea or world at all. 

Browning, King and Book, II. 232. 
•■Byn. hnagint. Conjecture, Sunnite, Chteti, Breeume, 
fancy, divine. Imagine literally expresses pure specula- 
tion, and figuratively expreatet an idea founded upon 
the slightest evidence : as, I imagirw that you will find 
yourself mistaken. Conjecture is aomething like a ran- 
dom throw of the mind ; It turiii from one possibility to 
another, and perhaps selects one, almost arbitrarily. Stir- 
mist has oftou tlie same sense as conjecture ; it sometimes 
Implies a siisploion, favorable or otlierwise : as, I lurrnite 
that his motives were not good. Ouett suggests a rldtlle, 
the solution of which is felt after liy the nilnd — a ques- 
tion, as to which wo offer an opinion, but not with confi- 
dence, because tlio material for a jmlgment la confessedly 
Insuiffelent. To pretume is to base a tentative or pro- 
vtalonal opinion on such knowledge as one lias, to be held 
until it is modlilod or overthrown by further infuruiatlun. 
Uft, when the world imaoine women stray. 

The aylpha through mystic mazes guide their way. 

Pope, H. of tile L., 1. 01. 

Ai long as men have Uliorty to examine and contradict 
one another, one may partly conjecture, by comparing their 
words, on which aide the truth la like to lie. 

Baxter, Kellqulse. 

In South-sea days not happier, wlien tunnUed 
The lord of thousauda, than if now excised. 

Pope, Imlt. of Horace, IL ii. 183. 

Of twenty yere of ego he woa, I gem. 

Chaucer, Gen. ITol. to 0, T., L 82. 
This gentleman fa happily arriv'd, 

My mind preeumet, for hla own goml, and yourt. 

Shale., T. of the 8., 1. 2. 

H. intrans. To fom oonjeotures; surmise; 
guess. 

I dimly see 

My far-off doubtful purpose, os a mother 

Conjectures of the features of her child 

Kre It Is bom. Tennyeon, (Enone. 

OOnJectHXer (kon-jek'Jft-r6r), n. One -who con- 
ieotures; a guesser; one 'who forms au opin- 
ion without proof. 

1 shall leavo eemjeeturere to their own imaginations. 

Addison. 

OOOJffe, n. See congee^. 

OOUeont, n. Bee con/oun. 

Of^obblet (kon-job'I), v. t. [Humorously form- 
ed < L. com^ together, 4- E. "Jobble, fteq. of 
Job, q. V.] To disuse ; arrange ; concert. 

A minis 
tumblers. 

eonloin (kon-join')» [< me. cot\joignen, < 
OF. (and F.) conjoindre =z Pr. conjunger, con- 
Jongner, cot^oingner = It. cottgiungere, congiu- 
gnere, < L. C 0 t\jungere, pp. conjunctus (> Bp. con- 
Juntar (obs.) = Pg. cotgunctar), join together, 
< com-, together, + jungere, pp. junctua, join: 
see join, joint, and ef. conjoint, corrugate, j I, 
trana. 1. To join together; bring into relation 
or contact ; unite, as one thing to another. 


The English army, that divided was 
Into two parties. Is now conjoin'd In one ; 

And means to give you buttle presently. 

Shal., 1 Hen. VI., v. 2. 
Conjoin thy sweet commands to my desire, 

And I will venture, though I fall or tire. 

Quarlee, Emblems, Iv, 9. 

9. To associate or connect. 

Let that which he learns next be nearly conjoined with 
what he knows already. Locke. 

This worship of the Unity In the Universe is to bo found 
in most historic religions conjoined with other worships 
which are in some coses much more promlueut. 

./. if. .9wi«p, Nat. Eellglon, p. 79. 

Specifically — 3t. To join in marriage. 

If either of you know any Inward Impediment why you 

. 1 . , .. your aouls, to 

., Much Ado, iv. I. 
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n. intrant. To form a union or league ; oome 
or act together ; unite. 

Now I perceive they have all ecnioin'd, all three, 

To fashion this false sport In spite of me. 

Shak., M. N. D., 111. 2. 

Often both Priest and people eonjoyne In savage noise 
Sandyt, Travalles, p. 8 

OOflJol&tt [For eofgoined or cot^oint.] Con- 
joined. Holland. 

ainjoined fkgn-joind'), p. a. [Pp. of coryoin, 
«.] United ;‘a 88 O 0 iatea. In her., joined together: 
said of two or more bearings, as— (a) two lions having a 
common head ; or(b) maacles arran^d as In a Held luzengy 
— that is, touching by the points; or («) linked as in a 
chain, as nnnniets or maseica ; or (d) unlt^ at their bases, 
as a pair of wings. Also coupled.— Conjotiitd CharffSB. 
See cAan/e.— Conjoined in lure, in her., united at their 
baiH!S, as wings : an called because wings when to united 
form a representation of the lure uaed in falconry. See 
lure.— Oroee conjoined. See cross, 
conjolnedly (kqn-joi'ned-li), adv. Conjointly. 

The which also undoubtedly, although not toeonjoinedlij 
as In his epistle, he assures us in his gospel. 

Barrow, Works, II. 403. 

conjoint (kon-joint'), a. and n, [< ME. con- 
joint, < OF.‘'(and F.) cotyoint = c 0 r\jnnto = 
Pg. conjuncta r= It. congiunto, < L. conjunctua, 
conjoined, pp. of eonjungere (> F. conjoindre, 
etc.h conjoin: eeocotyoiu, v., and cf. conjunct, , 
a later fonn of conjoint, directly from the L.j 
I. a. United; coimeotod; assooiuted; joined 
together; conjunct. 

She otiil the sun with influence conjoint 
Wield the huge axle of the whirling earth. 

Olooer, Sir Isaac Newton. 
Coniolnt degrees, motion, etc., in mueic. Sue conjunct. 

H. M. In Irtio, a person connected with an- 
other in n joint interest or obligation, ns a 
spouse or a co-tenant. 

conjoilltly (kon-joint'li), ado. In a conjoint 
manner; jointly; unitedly; in company; to- 
gether : as, two nations may carry on a war 
conjointly against a third. 

'limt wiUi one heart and one voice they might conjointly 
glorify God. Locke, On Komans. 

COHjotmi, «. [ME,, also conioun, conjeon, con- 

gcon, cougioun, cugioun, = O. Dan. 8w. kt^jon, < 
OP. coion, oohion, coyott, mod. F. coion, a wretch, 
coward, = It. cogliono, a fool, dolt: seo culHon, 
the same word in another form.] A wretch; 
a low fellow : same as cuUion, 3. 

And nou cometb a conioun and woldo cacchcn | And out] of 
my Wittes. Piere Plowman (A), xi 86. 

conjubilant (kon-jtl'bi-lant), a. [< ML. con- 
jubilan{t-)8, < L. enm-, together, -i- Jubilan(t-)a, 
rejoicing: aeo jubilant.] Binging together for 
joy. [Rare.] 

They stand, those halls of 211on, 

Conjubilata with song. 

J. M. NeaU, tr. of Bernard of Cluny. 
COnjugacy (kon' jij-g^si), «. [< covjugate ; see 
-oy.j if. Marriage.— S. The relation of things 
conjugate to one another. 

The mathematical tost of conJugacy is that the energy 
arising from two of the harmonics existing together is 
equal to the sum of the energy arising from the two har- 
monics taken separately. Clerk Maxwell. 

conjugal (kon 'jo-gal), a. [= P. conjugal = Pr. 
conyugal = Bp. coiyugal, now conyugak = Pg. 
conjugal s= It. congiugale, corrugate, < L. conju- 
galia, < cot{junx, cotyux {cot^ig-), a husband or 
wife, also fem. conjuga, a wife, < eonjungere, 
join, unite, join in marriage : seo ootjjoin, Cf . 
cotyugial,] 1. Pertaining to marriage ; of the 
nature of marriage ; matrimonial ; nuptial : as, 
a conjugal union; the conjugal relation. — 2. 
Pertaining to the relation of husband and wife ; 
arising from or proper to marriage ; connubial ; 
individually, marital or wifely. 

would intermix - 

U- 

., vHi. ( 

And stlll^tae mouriitul race Is multiplied. 

Pryden, Fables. 

She recommends to them the same corougal harmony 
which had ever subsisted between her and her husband. 

Preecott, Ferd. and Iso., ii. 10, 
•iSyn. Connubial, Nuptial, etc. See matrimonial. 

conjugality (kon-jO-gal'i-ti), n, r< conjugal + 
-tf^.] The conjugal state; oonnubiality. MiU 
Um. [Bare.] 

conjugally (kon ' j()-g^-i), adv. Matrimonially ; 
connubially. Bp. Hall. 

Oonjugata (kon-j0-g4'tfi), n. pi. [NL., fem. 
pi. of L. conjugatua, joined together : see oon- 

« , p.] In algology, a group composed of 
^ gnemaceee and Mcaocarpm, and common- 
ly also the Deamidiaceai and Diatomaceo}, in all 
of which the sexual reproduotive prooess is a 
distinct conjugation. The conjugating oelU lu thia 


gronp ore the vegetative cells of the plant, while In MtO- 
eporeet conjugation is effected by means of special, ootive- 
ly moving coUs (xobeporea). See Zygoeporeae, and cut un- 
der conjugation. 

conjugate (kon'jlJ-gat), pret. and pp. conju- 
gated, jgpt. cot^aHt^. t< L. cf^u^tua, pp. 


njiMare Q ft. congiugare = 


gar ss F. eonjuguer), join together, < com-, to- 
gether, + jugare, join, yoke, <Jugum =s E. yoke ; 
see join and yoke, and cf. co^oin.] I. trana. 
If. To join together; specifically, to join in 
marriage; unite by mamago. 

Those drawing as well marriage os wardship gave him 
both power and occasion to conjugate at pleasure the Nor- 
man and Saxon honscs. Sir II. Wotton, Rellqulw. 

2. In gram., to infleot (a verb) through all its 
various forms, as voices, moods, tenses, num- 
bers, and persons, or so many of them as there 
may be. TlUs use has its origin in the tact that in in- 
flected lanniogca a verb is conjugated by conjoining certain 
inflectional syllables with the root. 

n* intrans. In biol., to perform the act of 
conjugation ; specifically, in bot., to tmite and 
form a zygospore. 

A greater and greater degree of differentiation between 
tlie cells which conjugate can be traced, thus leading ap- 
parently to the development of the two sexual forms. 

Partoin, Cross and Self FerUlisation, p. 400. 

The Faramoccla assemble in great numbers, . . . then 
conjugate In pairs, their anterior ends being closely united. 

Balbiani, tr. In Huxley's Airnt. Invert., p, 99. 

conjugate (kon'jo-gftt), a. and n. [< L. conjuga- 
tna, pp. : see the verb.] I. a. 1. United in 
pairs; joined together; coupled. — 2. In hot., 
applied to a pinnate loaf which has only one 
pair of leaflets. — 3. In chem., containing two or 
more radicals acting the part of a single one. — 
4, In gram, andr/tef., kindred in meaning as hav- 
ing a common derivation ; parou^ous : an epi- 
thet sometimes applied to words immediately 
derived from the same primitive. — 6. In math,, 
applied to two points, ilnes, etc., when they are 
considered together, with regard to a: 


t^, in ^uoh a manner that^they maj 


der- 

.langed without altering the way of enunciat- 
ing the property — that is, when they are in 
a reciprooal or equiparant relation to one an- 
other.-- Coifluffate anjdes. Bee angles, 1. — OosJu- 
gate axis, see imsiT-^sjugate constituents^ a 
matrix, in math., those constituents that are symmetri- 
cally placed with respect to the principal diagonal.— COU- 
jugate diameters of a oonlo, diameters which are con- 
jugate lines with respect to the conic.— Oon jUgate dyod- 
Ici, such as are converted into one another T>y the reversal 
of the order of all the pairs of factors.— Conjugate fOCL 
8ee/ocits, 2.— Conjugate hyperbola, a hyperbola fom. 
Ing a part of a complete algebraic curve.— Conjugate 



Coalugate Mirrors. 

that the rays of light and heat sent ont from the focus 
of one are reflected to the focus of the other.— Con- 
jugate O'val, an oval forming a part of a complete alrc- 
bralc curve.— Conjugate point, an acnode or double 
point of a curve having the two tangents Imaginary, and 
thus separate from eveiy other real point on the curve. 
See donoife.— Conjugate polnte, with respect to a oonlo, 
polnta the polar of each of which paasea through the other. 


I cavil III0U uic uuicr i»v revcmiiff iiie oi 

part.— Conjugate roots, rooto of an nlsAralo 
which are conjugate imagluarles.— Conjugate 
I, at any point of a surface, two tangenu such 


its vector part.— , 
equation which ai 

tangents, at any pu.nv u> > »urin«>, I,rru euvu 

that the tangent plane at a consecutive point on either 
contains the other.— Conjugate triangles, two trian- 
gles such that each vertex of either is a pole of a aide of 
the other. 

n. ». 1. In gram, and rhet., one of a group 
of words having the sanie immediate derivation, 
and therefore presumably related in meaning ; 
a paronym, in logic, an argument from conjugates ie 
one drawn from the obvious uiaUerity of such words In 
form, and, it ie oieumed, in si gn tflc at loB also. 



We htn iMumtd In logic tlttt tenjuffotn m MmctlmM 
In n»ma only, and not in deed. . 

Al>p> BnunhtM, Aniwer to Hobbes. 
2. In eh«m,, a anbordinate radical associated 
with another, along with which it acts as a sin- 
gle radical.— 8. A conjugate axis—oonjugate 
of a quaternion, anothar quaternion having the same 
Rcsisr and the vector reversed.— Barmonlo OC^Ugatss, 
two points so situated with respect to two others that 
either one of the first pair is the center of the harmonic 
mean with respect to the other, as a pole of the second 
pair. If four points, A. B, C, D, in a straight line arc at such 
distances ttat ^ 4- jjg = —1, then C and D are said to 
he harmonie with respect to A and B, and vice 

versa. 

coi^Hgatiag'tttbe (kon'ji>-M-tlng-tub), n. In 
some Cot^aUe, as Demiaiaeeas. a short tube 
which protrudes from each of the plants eon- 
jugflffing, to meet that of the other. The two 
tubes thns meeting become one, and the union 
of the conjugation-bodies takes place in it. 
conjugation (kon-ji^ga'shon), n. [aa F. eo^ 
gamn as Pr. coi^ugaUo = Sp. cor^aeion aa Pg. 
cot^ugagSo = It. eonjugaaione as D. cot^ugatie = 
G. conjugation = Dan. 8w. kot^ugation,< L. con- 
jugatio(n-\ a joining, etjonolo^oal relation- 
ship, in LL. conjugation (for which the earlier 
term was deelinatio{n-) : see declension), < eordu- 
gare, pp. conjupatus, join : see cotyugate , ».] If. 
The act of uniting or combining ; a coming to- 
gether; union; conjunction; assemblage. 

Aristotle . . . Inqnlreth the nsturo of a commonwealth, 
first In a family, and the simple amjugationt of man and 
wife, parent and child, master and servant. 

Bacon, Advancement of Learning, IL 124. 

I intended It to do honour to Christianity, and to repre- 
sent it to be the best religion in the world, and the conju- 
gation of all excellent tblnga. 

Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. 1886), I., Pref. 

All the various mixtures and eonjugalUnu of atoms do 
beget nothing. Bentley, Sermons. 

2. In gram. : (a) The inflection of a verb in its 
different forms, as voices, moods, tenses, num- 
bers, and persons ; a connected scheme of all the 
derivative forms of a verb. ( b) A class of verbs 
similarly conjugated: as, Latin verbs of the 
third cortijugation. (o) In Hebrew and other 
Semitic languages, one of several groups of in- 
flections normally formed from the same verb, 
and expressing a modifloation of meaning anal- 
ogous to that found in certain classes of deriva- 
tive verbs in Indo-European languages, or to the 
voices of these. [The Latin eonjugatio is a translation 
of the Greek arv^vyia, properly deriootton, including inflec- 
tion as well as formation of new words, but afterward lim- 
ited to the Inflection of verbs, which had previously been 
called simply inflection, or inflection of verbs (/tbioie inyic- 
Tuv, dealinatio verborum).] 

3. A union or coupling; a combination of two 
or more individuals. [Obsolete except in spe- 
eifle use. See 4.] 

The sixth conjugation or pair of nerves. 

Sir T. Brounic, Vulg. Err., Ir. 4 . 

4. In biol., a union of two distinct cells for re- 

f troduction ; a temporary or permanent grow- 
ug together of two or more individuals or cells, 
with riision of their plasmodic substance, as a 
means of reproduction by germs or spores, or a 
means of renewing indivi£ial capacity to mul- 
tiply by fission. It Is a kind of copulation of theentlre 
bodies of different individuals or cells, with the formation 
w nuclei or other form-elements, preparatory to the 


1197 eonlviotiuni 

Qir to that from which it oama. Theprooaaaiaeoiialdarad betneoniiMMMmwlththasnn. Thia, however, In thaeaM 
a muid one, though the oelU which unite oannot be dtftin- of an Merior planet, maybe either when it paaeee bo. 

guUhed as male and female. - 

The eonjiMation of the Algss and of tome of the simplest 
snuuals is the first step towards texual reproduction. 

leandSeUr 


planet, may be either when it paaeee bo. 

tween the aun and the earth or when it la on the further 
side of the sun ; the former le the inferior and the latter 


God, neither by drawing watera from the deep, nor by 
any conjunction of the stare, should bury them under a 
second flood. kir W. BaUigh, UUt. World. 


ways, and leadi to more or less complete fusion, which, 
after regeneration of the nucleus, la followed by an In- 
crease in the frequency of fission. ParauioBoluni, Stentor, 
optrostoma, during eot^uporion, become connected by their 

g:ywihrJor“kuodon.^^^^ whlle‘ aiys* of a seutenoe, OT coOnJuate woi^ 

Halterit Colens Join tog^er the anterior extremities oi m the same sentence or clause, and indicating 
their bodies, giving the appearance of transvene fission. 

A lateral eoi^ugation also takes place not Infrequently 
in Vortlcella, Trichodina, etc., between individuals of ur 


There are two princl- 


went and I come) ; the latter ioining a subordinate or de- 


equal sixe, the smaller o 
bud. 

COHjHgational (kon-jij-ga'shon-al), o. [< con- 
jugatim + -af,] Pertaining io or of the nat 


jugai 
of conjuration. 


nature aUo, share almost » 
speech.- " ■■ 


conjugatlonally (kon-jiJ-gi'sbgn-ftl-i), adv. In jjmetiem, > 
a oo^ugatiouar manner. 


Wm any of vour tjmderi explidn why overlain U never S^“‘^S?JnXn*?rithm‘ii« u. «. 

conjngatlon-body (kon-ib-g&'shon-bodG). n. of a^conjunotion : as, 

In& 


r fkon-iH-ffA'abnn.IindG) m ol a conjunction : as, the coiy 
nrotonlSm w&uSfes with 


spore. See cut under co^fugation. 


pl. co^unctivcB (-v8). [NL., fern, of LL. <»«- 


CO^Ugation-nudeUB (kon-jb-ga'shon-nn'kle- serving to connect; see coni«nc«M.] 

uST In ^flTth? nucleus o*f a fecundated ArJ? 

joining the lids and the globe of the eye : a con- 
traction of tunica conjunctiva, in low vertebratM 
it is rudimentary and non -secretory, or not to be demon* 
strated ; in the higher vertebrates whicli liave eyelids it is 
.. . j many reptiles and mammals 


jogati' 

a piale with a female pronucleus. 

COnjngatiTe (kon'JO-g^tiv). a. [< conjugate + 
•tve.] In biol., pertaining io conjugation: as, 


_ conjugative process, 
conjugal (kon-jb'ji-al), a. 


[< L. con^ugialis, < well defined. 


conjugium, marriage, < eonjungere, jom, unite : H tome a special fold, chiefly instituting the nlctltatirm 
aaa MtiUiJinto «i i't 1 Hama ca /./in membrane or tldrd eyelid. It U very delicate where ft 

see Mtijugate, v. Cf. conjugal.] Ham/ con- , offering no impediment to vision. 

jugal: used by Swedenborg and his followers iTsnakes which havo no eyelids a delicate cuticle con- 
to distinguish their special oonoeption of the tlnnesfrom tlie skin over the eye, and is shed wltli the rest 
nature of true marriaire. ‘li® cuticle. Tlie membrane is regarded as one of Oio 

nature OI irue mami^e. ^ . tunics or coaU of the eyeball, like the tunica sclerotica, etc. 

2. In entom., the membrane uniting two sole- 
It correspondt to the ceiestliUe spiritual, ana holy roar- ^ 4 » au,.. 

rtftge of wie Lord and the Church. ritOB, or b&rd parts Oi tho iutojfUlDOnty which 

Steedenborg, Oonjugial Love (trans.), f 62. move freely on each other, 
conjunct (kon-jnngkt'), a. and n. [< L. con- conjunctlyal (kpu-jungk-tt'ral), a. [< conjuno- 
junctus, pp. of eonjungere, join together : see Of or pertaining to the congunc- 

cotyoin, tf., and cf. co»(/of nf, an older form of c<w>- * " 
junct.'] I. o. Conjoined; conjoint; united; as- 
sociated; concurrent. 


It is through this system of canals that the conjunctival 
mucous mombrane is continuous with tliat of the nose. 

Huxley and Youmane, Physiol., | 287. 

carried over Lord Vis. ^ [“ *'« 


pei'lty of the king. Jer. 1 

The Duke of Marll>on>ugh . . . cameu over i.ora vis- ''rTr.-"',:-?' ' d.." '' t>-, 
count Townsend to bo cornet plenipotentiary wltli litm- C^onctif = Sp. comKM two = Pg. conjunctivo a. 
self. Bp. Bumof, Hlat. Own Times, an. 1706. It. congiuntwo, < LL. conjunctwus, serving to 

He dUcusses the conjunct quesUons with great acute- connect, < L. cotfjunctus, pp. of eonjungere, oon- 
ness from every point of view. Sir W. Hamilton, neot: see conjoin, V,, conjunct, conjunction.] I. 

Oonjunct charges. So« oor^fm'nedcbarget, under ebarge. ~ ' ' - 

— Oonjunct degiwei, in mwde, degrees that are adjacent 


successive in The scale.— Oo^unot modal, in la^, _ 
modal proposition in which tlie modality affects the cop- 
ula (as, a white man tnay be black): opposed to a di*jur~‘ 
modal, wliero the sign of modality forms th^ predicate (i 
for a white 


If. Closely connected or united. 

She’s so conjunctive to my life and soul. 

Shot., Hamlet, iv. 7. 
2. Connecting; connective; uniting; serving 
to connect or unite. 



eonfunetivuM], in gram., the mode which follows a 

tiuiial conjunction or expresses some condition or contln* 
ge^. It is more generally called eubiunetive. 

n. n. 1. In gram., the conjunctive i 


progression without steps of more than one scale-degree. 

— Conjunct rights, in Scot* law, rights belonging to two 
or more persons jointly.- Conlnuot systeUL in Or. mu- 
tie, a system or ten-toned scAle made up of three con- 

S ; tetrachords, attributed to Ion, about 460 B. o.— 
nnot tetrschords, in Or, music, tetrachords hav- 
ing one tone *" 

tetrachord ai 

II.t »• 

union. Creech. [Bare.] 

= Sp. c^unolon » Pg. o^jun^o, co^unegOo conjunctive or united manner; in combination; 
= It. congiuneione = D. eoniunctie = G. con- , 

junction = Dan. Sw. konjunktion, < L. conjuno- Strasburg and Ulm I may apeak 


iJd Wd teeToTer ?®® tiboYo.~2. In tnnfA the sum of rational 

1 A » a»o.i.Uo»i a »tep-!l™»tioM,»ah.iteot«dby«arbltnuy 

w 1 ^ ^ multiTibGr- Thft Riitn in aikifl tn IkA t.hA dv^niunju 


multiplier. The sum is said to be the corguno- 
^-■e of the functions. 

In a 



development of new individuala. It U also called zygotit, 
and the resulting blended organism lx called a zi^ote or 
tygotpore. The prooees occurs only In the lower animals 
a^ plants, among many of which It la an ordinary mode 
of reproduction. It la very common in protoxoans, and baa 
been observed in certain worms. (See JKofoxoCn.) Aper- 
A.../— a... -nioellular algse Dmlo- 


. „ - - / , In a conjunct 

Q union ; jointly ; together. 


manent fusion takes place in the untoel — „ 

tiWMses and Dumidiaeem by the union of the oontants of 
two separate cells; in the Zygnmnaeece and Mesocarpece, 
bv that of two cells of different filaments or of the same 
^ment; and In.the ZoOsporees, by that of soCqmret from 
different mother-oell*. The result of the union In each 
case Is called a xgpoqwru; the latter traces a plant slm- the earth, la In the 


combination ; association. ' ' 

We will unite the white rose and the red ; /, 

Smile heaven upon this fair conjunction I COnjUnctly (KQn-jungkt li), a 

Shak., Klch. III., r. 4 . manner; in u " 

Kever was so happy a conjunction of civility, freedom. They must be undersioud eoryjunetly, so as always to go 
easiness, and sincerity. Swift, Death of Stella, together. Bp. Beveridge, Sermons, I. xxxL 

The hlstonr of the government, and the history of the The theory of the syllogism in Depth (far lets in both 
people, would be exhibited In that mode in which alone quantities eonjunetlu) was not gtneralUed by Aristotle, 
they can be exhibited Justly, in inseparable eonjunetion Sir w. HamiUon, DUoussions, p. 605, note. 

anJ-lntemiUture. .lfo««l«y,’&tatory. Coi^tmctly and severally, In flbeu fair, same as ,jof«% 

9. In astron,, the meeting of t’wo or more anduveratty (which see, under jofiufpx 
stare or planets in the same longitude: as, COHjtCttCtnre (kgn-jungk'tftr), n. [as P. fjfm. 
the coi^unotion of the moon with the sun, or of joneture = conjunfura, oo^ntwra s 
Saturn. Whe n a pton^ as sw^^ <s ' — 


le direotton as tbs sun, it Is said tc 


I. eojuHotue, pp. of eonjungere, join b 



oolUwcttm 

conjunct.] 1. A coming or join- 
ing together; the state of being joined; meet- 
ing; combination ; union ; connection ; aseocia- 
ti^ [Obsolete or archaic.] 

So Ood proiper you Ht home, aa me abroad, and tend u* 
in good time a joyful Omjumture. 

IJuwell, Lettera, I. i. 21. 
Bvery man U a nieinbcr of a aoelety, and hath lome 
oommoii terms of union and conju7u;ture, which moke all 
the body susceptive of all accidents to any part, 

Jtr. Tatllor, Works (oiT 1885), I. 200. 

9. Combination of oircumstances or affairs; 
especially, a critical state of affairs; a crisis. 

It pleased Ood to make tryall of ray conduct in a eon- 
fifneture of the greatest and most pnidlgious hazard that 
ever the youth of Kngland saw. Evelyn, Diary, 1041. 

Perhaps no man could, at that eonjunoture, have ren- 
dered more valuable services to the court. 

Maeaulay, lllst Eng., vll. 


erative eloquence all their i 

E. Choate, Addresses, p. 107. 
OOnJongedf, a. [< L. cot^ung-ere, join together 
(see conjoin), + -cd*,] Same as conjoined. 
conjuration (kon-jlj-r&'shQn), n. ME. con- 
juraeioun s D. conjuraUe =x G. ootyuration, < 
OP. cor^ration. P. colouration = 8p. cotyura- 
don wat JPg. cotyura^ ss It. congiuradone, < L. 
eotOuratio(n-), a swearing together, a conspira- 
cy, ML. also enchantment, Mjuration, < cot^jtt- 
rare, pp. cotOuratus, conspire, etc. : soe cotOarc. 
The older form (in ME. and P.) is coiOwriaon, 
q. T.1 If. A conspiracy ; a plot ; a league for 
oriminal ends. 


I am believed to eonjurs, raise ttorma and devlU, by 
whose power I oan do wonders. 

Beau, and FI., Woman-Hater, Iv. 2. 

n. trana. 1 fkgn-j6r'). To call on or sum- 
mon by a sacred name or in a solemn manner; 
implore with solemnity; adjure; solemnly en- 
treat. 

The Provost cotyured him, as he was a Christian, to go 
and tell the Duke of Alva, his Provost was there clapped 
up, nor could ho tmoglna why. Uowell, Letters, 1. Iv. 28. 

I eoruure you I let him know, 

Whate'er was done against him, Cato did It. 

Addieon, Cato. 

2 (knn'jfir). To affect or effect by magic or 
enchantment; procure or bring about by prac- 
tising the arts of a conjurer. 

The Poet neuer moketh any circles about your imagina- 
tion, to eoniure you to beleeue lot true what he writes. 

Sir P. Sidney, Apol. for Foetrie. 

The habitation which your prophet . . . conjured the 
devU into. Shak., M. of V., 1. 8. 

8 (kun'jfir). To call or raise up or bring into 
existence by conjuring, or as if by conjuring: 
with up : as, to conjure up a phantom. 


Coteper, The Task, 1 

n of Imt 

the fancy or play 

(iiford, Int. to Ford's Plays, p. xllv. 
=Syn. 1. See list under adjure.— 2. To charm, enchant, 
conjuref, «. [ME., = Pr. c^otyur =r Bp. conjuro; 
from the verb.] Conjuration ; enchantment. 
And gan out of her cofre U 


oonn^. «. See otw*®- 
oonnuDlat, a. See tumnable. 
oonnascence, couuMcency (ko-nas'^ns, -sn-si), 
w. [< comaacent: see -enoe, -«n<!y7] 1. The 
birth of two or more at the same time ; produc- 
tion of two or more together. [Bare.] 


2. The act of growing together or at the same 
time. [Rare.] 

Symphaals denotes a eonnatoenee, or growing together. 

COmutBCent (ko-nas'ent), a. [< LL. connaa- 
ccn(t-)a, ppr. of connasoi, be bom at the same 
time, < L. com-, together. + naaci, bo boro : see 
naacent, and of. connate, j 1. Bom or produced 
together or at the same time. — 2. Growing to- 
gether or in company. [Rare in both uses.] 
connate (kon'at), a. [c Bp. Pg. It. connato, < 
LL. connatua, pp. of connaaoi, be boro together : 
see oonnaacent, andef. cognate.'] 1. Inborn; im- 
planted at or existing from birth ; congenital. 

A dltfcrencc has been made by some : those diseases or 
conditions which arc dependent upon original conforma- 
tion being called congenital ; while the diseases or affec- 
tions that may have supervened during gestation or deliv- 
ery are termed connate. Dunglieon. 

ITie conviction that if wo are sent into the world with 
certain connate principles of tmth, those principles can- 
not be false. O. It. Lewee. 

2. Cognate ; allied in origin or nature. 

There was originally no greater mechanical aptitude, 

inter desire to progress ‘ 

IS of northern Europe. 


in us than In tl 


8 . The act of calling on or invoking by a sacred 
name; adjuration; supplication; solemn en- 
treaty. 

We charge you, In the name of Ood, take heed. . . . 
Under this eonturalion, speak, my lord. 

ShaJe., Hen. V., L 2. 

Lye. Answer mo truly. 

Lyd. I will do that witliout a conjuration. 
Fteteher(and Maeeingerl), Lovers' Progress, Iv. 8. 
8 . A magical form of words used with the view 
of evoking supernatural aid; an inoantatiou; 
an enchantment ; a magic spell. 

I will a round unvarnlsh'd tale deliver 

y whole course of love : what drugs, what charms, 

•ityinorto 

1 wltlial), 

Shak., Othello, i. 8. 

eonjuratort (kon'jd-ri-tQr), n. [= P. conjura- 
trar 3sPr. Bp. Pg. ooryurador salt, congiuratore, 

< ML. cotyurator, a conspirator, < L. conjurare, 
TO. ooqjuratus, conspire, etc.: see cotyure, v. 
Ct. ooqjurer.l In old Eng. law, oue bound by an 
oath with others; a conjuror; a conspirator. 

Both these Williams before rehenied were rather taken 
of suspicion and lelowsie, because they were nere of blood 
to the eoniaratore, then for any proued offence or crime. 

Orct/ton, Hen. VII., an. 2». 
MOjtira (kon-jdr' or kun'j6r: see etym. and 
dm.), V. ; pret. andpp. conjured, ppr. confuting. 
[Historioally the pron. is kun'j^r in all senses ; 
but the pron. kpn-j5r', based on mod. F. or the 
L., is now prevalent in certain senses. The dis- 
tinction is modem. < ME. coi^uren, 

< OF. ootyurer, eutyurer, mod. F. oongmrWm 
Pg. ooidurar ss It. congiurare, < L. 

swear together, asseut with an oath, assent, 
unite, agree, conspire, in ML. also conjure, ad- 
jure, exorcise, < com-, together, + jurare, swear : 
see jurat, jury, and of. adjure, p^ure."] I. <n- 
Irans. If (kon-jOr'). To swear together; band 
together under oath ; conspire; ^ot. 

Uieu . . . eoniured aseyiist luram. 

Wyeilf, 4 Kl. (2 Kl.] lx. 14 (Oxf.). 
HlsseruauntUrysen and confum/snbytwene hemseluon. 

Wyeltf, 4 Kl. 12 Kl.) xll. 20 (Oxf.). 
Had conjured among themselves and conspired against 
the Bnglisnmeu. Foxe. 


eonjurement (kon-jbr'ment), n. [< OF. con- 
jurement = It. congiuramento, < ML. oonjura- 
mentum, < L. conjurare, conjure: see cotyure, 
p Q ^A^uration ; solemn demand or entreaty. 

Earnest Introatlos and serious conjuremente. 

Milton, Education. 

cooJnrer, coa^joror (kpn-jbr'^r, -or, in senses 1 
ana 2; kun^r-6r, -pi*, in senses 3 and 4), n. 
[s= OF. and F, conjuireur = 8p. Pg. cotyurador 
= It. congiuratore, < ML. conjurator, a conjur- 
or, also oue bound by an oath witb others, a 
conspirator : see coiyurator, and cotyure , «.] If. 
One bound by a solemn oath; a conjurator; a 
conspirator. — 2. One who solemnlv enjoins or 
coujui'es. — 8. An enchanter; one who practises 
ma^c or uses secret charms ; a magician. 

Now do 1 

Sit like a conjuror within my circle, 

And these the devils that are rais'd about mo. 

Beau, and Ft., Woiuau-llator, v. 6. 
From the account the loser brings, 

The conjurer knows who stole the things, Prior. 
Hence — 4. One who practises legerdemain; a 
juggler.— Blrd-conjurert, an augur: a hanui 

whodlvtr - “ 

jursr, o 

Sir San.,. . 

the account I have heard of his education 

juror. Congreve, Love for Love, 11. 9. 

COHjnrixlg-cnp (kun'jto-ing-kup), n. Same as 
aurpriae-oup. 

COoiluriSOllt, [ME. cotyuriaon, cottfuriaoun, 
coryureaon, ootyoureaon, < OP. cotyurwon, con- 
jureiaon, cotyweiaun, cotyuroiaon, vernacular 
form of conjuration, > ME. conjuradoun, E. con- 
juration, q.v.] 1. Aoouspiracy; aoonjuration. 

There Is made a strong coniurysoun. 

WyeliT, 2 Kl. [2 Sam.) xv. 12. 
2. An enchantment; aoonjuration; a charm. 

Bo he leorued 



2 (kun'jftr). To practise the arts of a conjur- 
er; use arts to engage, or as if to enrage, the 
aid of superaaturm agents or elements in per- 
forming some extraormnary act. 

Therupon he gaii cotjure 
So tliat through his onohantement 
This lady . . 

Met [dreamed] as she slepto thilke while 
How fro the heven ther came a light. 

Qotetr, Conf. Amant., 111. 67. 


' n. See conjurer. 

(kun'jto-i), n. [< cotyure + -^.] The 
or art of a conjuror; magic; jugglery. 
[Rare.] 

Priesthood works out It# took age after age, . . . exer- 
cising the same eoniuty over ignorant boron and cowardly 
hind. Motley, Dutch Republic, I. 80. 

conk (kongk), n. [E. dial., var. of oanlc^.] A 
confidential chat. 


) greater di 
nate nations of nt 

//. Spencer, Social Statics, p. 4 
That keen acumen connate with daring boldness, and 
that power to govern linguistic phenomena, which the 
(luttingen professor has heretofore displayed in fields of 
Investuatlon embraotng a wider horizon. 

Amtr. Jour. Philol., VII. 282. 
Ill the wilderness I And something more dear and con- 
nate than In streets or villages. Smereon, Mlse., p. 17. 
3. In anat. and zodl., united; not separated by 
a joint or suture; confluent; specifically, in 
enUm., immovably united : soldered together. 
Thus, the mentum and ligula may be connate — 
that is, not separately movable. — 4. In hot,, 
united congenitally: a general term including 
both adnate and coalescent. Some- 


iinlted at the suture, the wings in this 
case being alxirted.— OosiUtM leaf, a 
leaf of which the lower lol>es are united, I 
either about the stem, If sessile, or above 
the petiole, If petlulate : in the first ease 
It Is iier/olutte ; In the second, peltate. 

connate-perfoliate (kon'&t-per- 
f6'li-Bt), o. In &of., connate about 
the stem by a broad base: said of opposite 
leaves. 

connatlon (ko-na'shqn), n. [< LL. coimatm, 
connate: see connate, and cf. cognation.] 1. 
Connection by birth j natural union. Dr. H. 
More. [Rare.] — 2. In zool. and anat., the for- 
mation and production of two things together; 
original union; junction from the first: as, the 
connatlon of the toes of a palmiped bird by their 
webs ; connaHon of two processes of bone which 
arise by a single center of ossification. Con- 
nation is an earlier and more intimate or com- 
plete union than confluence. Bee confluent, 2. 

coimatio&al (ko - n& ' shgn - a. [< connatlon 

+ -al.] Of the same ori^n ; oonneoted by 
birth. 

connatwal (ko-nat'a-ral), a. [ss; F. connaturel 
ss Bp. Pg. connatural = It. connaturale, < ML. 
connaturalia, < L. com-, together, + naturalia, 
natural, etc. : see natural,] 1. Of the same na- 
ture; like in quality or kind; closely related 
or assimilated. 

Often It falls out that great Solemnities are waited on 
with great DUazters — or rather, indeed, a# being connatu- 
ral, they can hardly be asunder. BaHeer, Cihronlcles, p. 62. 

And mix with our connatural dust. 

MUton, P. L., xl. 620. 
2. Belonging by birth or nature; Intimately 
pertaining; connate; inborn. 

The 
up, s< 


“ Well t yo’ lasses will have your conke, a know ; secrets of the speech of Ei 


11 1 yo 

'bout sweethearts and such like.” 

Mr*. Oaekell, Sylvia's Lovers, vl. 


con moto (kon md't(>). [It.: con, < L. owm, with ; 
tnoto, < L. motua, motion, movement, < movere, 
pp. motua, move : see cum- and mow,] In mu- 
sic, with spirited movement, 
conn^t, V. See eo»i, cant, 
and J., il. 1 . conn®, V, t. Bee ootd. 


Mareh, Leot#. oh Eng. Lang., L 

connatnrality (ko-naj-u-ral'j-ti), n. [= OP. 
connaturaUte, connaturalete as Pg. connatura/i- 
dade as It. eonnaturalitd, < ML. *eonnaturali- 
ta(t-)a, < connaturalia: see connatural,] Par- 
ticipation in the same native; natural i^on or 
relation. [Bare.] 



There U « emiMtwnMtv end ooni^ty between that 
knowledge . . • end that tutnre eitate of the eouL 

Sir Jf. BaU, Orig. ot Mankind, p. 12. 
lonnatnraliie (ko>naV^-ill4z), v. t. [< con- 
natural + •4xe,2 To oouneot by nature; adjust 
or reoonoUe naturally. [Bare.] 

Bow often have you been forced to swallow eioknees 
. . before ever you could eonnaturolitt your midnight 
revels to your temper. J. S«oU, Chrtetian Life, L 4. 
jonnaturally (ko*na$'Q-r^-i), adv. In a con- 
natural manner: oonnately; by nature; origi- 
nally. Sir M. Male, 

There extete between our own being and the world of 
externalities a wide range of eonnaturally established re- 
latione. Mind, IX. 376. 

mnnatnxalneSB (ko-na^'^-ral-nes), n. Partici- 
pation in the same nature; natural union or 
reihMon. 

Such is the sweetness of our sins, such the connaturat- 
nets of out corruptions. 

Bp. Atterhury, Sermons, I., Pref. to xl. 
mnXiatTire (ko-ni'J§r), n. [< eon- + nature. Cf. 
connatural^ Likeness in nature or kind ; iden- 
tity or simUarity of character. 

Connature was defined as likeness in kind, either between 
two changes in consciousness or between two states of con- 
sciousness. H. Speneer, Prin. of Psychol. , t 871. 

lOlUlfttigllt (kon'&t), n. [Appar. named from 
Connaught, a province of Ireland.] A kind of 
cotton cloth used as a foundation for embroi- 
dery. Also called Java canvas and toile colbert. 
t’. A Middle English form of coni, 

coni. 

lonne^t, «. t. A Middle En^ish form of con2. 
mnndCt (k{^nekt')> b. [= E. connecter = 8p. 
conectar = It. connettere, < L. connecfere, usually 
coneotere, pp. connexus, ednexus, bind together, 
connect, < com-, co-, together, + neotere, pp. 
nexus, bin^ tie| = Skt. y nah, bind : see nexus.] 
I. trans. To bind or fasten together; join or 
unite ; conjoin ; combine ; assocutte closely : as, 
to connect ideas ; the strait of Gibraltar connects 
the Mediterranean with the Atlantic. 

To Ulm no high, no low, no groat, no small ; 

He Alls, He bounds, eonneett, and equals all. 

Pope, Essay on Man, L 280. 
Now, In the earliest states of society, all truth that has 
any Interest or Importance for man will eonneet itself with 
heaven. H« Quineey, Style, 11. 

The English . . . saw their sovereign . . . eonneeting 
himself by the strongest ties with the most faithless and 
mercileM persecutor. MaeatUay, Sir James Mackintosh. 
Oonneoting oartUage. See eartiiope. 
n. intrans. To join, unite, or cohere. 

This part will not eonneet wltli what goes before. 

Bp. Home. 

eoimectedly (kp-nek'ted-li), adv. By connec- 
tion; in a connected manner; conjointly; co- 
herently, as an argument. 
conUdctib^-cell (kp-nek'ting-sel), u. A term 
used bvHarvey tor heterocust. 
connecting-llllk (ko-nek'tmg-lingk), n. 1. A 
chain-link having a movable section, so that 
it can be used to unite two portions of a chain. 
Also called ooupUng-Unh. — 8. Figuratively, 
anything that links or joins one thing to an- 
other; that which serves to connect or unite 
members of a series, or to fill a hiatus between 
them : as, a conneeHng-Unk in an argument, or 
in a chain of evidence; a connecting-link be- 
tween two orders of being, 
conneoting-rod (kg-nek'tmg-rod), n. In engin. : 
(a) The coupUng-rod which connects the pis- 
ton with the crank of the driving-wheel axle of 
a locomotive engine. See cut under locomo- 
tive. (ft) The outside coupling-rod which con- 
nects the wheels of a locomotive en^e. (c) 
The rod connecting the cross-head of a beam- 
engine with that end of the working-beam which 
plays over the cylinder. 

conaoctloil, connexioil (k^-nek'shgu), n. 
[Prop, connexion, connection being a false spell- 
ing, tike flection, deflection, inflection, reflection, 
after the supposed analogy of affection, defec- 
tion, etc., wluoh, however, depend on verbs 
(affect, d^ect, etc.) in which the t really belongs 
to the L. pp. and supine stem, whereas in con- 
nect, deflect, etc., it is a part of the present 
stem; < F. connexion aa Sp. oonexion s Pg. 
connexSo as It. eotmessione, < L. connexio(n^, 
usually cdnexio(n-), < connectere, conectere, pp. 
connexus, ednexus, connect: see connect.] 1. 
The state of being connected or joined; union 
by junction, by an intervening substance or 
medium, by dependence or relation, or by or- 
der in a series. 

My heart, which by a secret harmony 

Still moves with thtoe, join’d In eennexion sweet. 

Milton, r. L., X, 860. 
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*4®** J® /®w Conner® (kon'Cr or knn'Cr), II. [Also condor; < 

poasTble. Sheridan, The Critic, 11. 2 . tions to the helmsman of a ship. — Jet. A per- 

Conneetion between cause and effect. WheweU. 8®“ stood upon a cliff or an elevated Dart 

, All the requuite nervous eonneetions are fully estab- pf the sea^osst to the time of the herring-fl^- 
llslied during the brief embnonlc existence of each crea- mgt to point out to the fishermen by signs the 
fure. jr. jvsie, Evolutionist, p. 310. course of shoals of fish ; a balker. 

2. The act of connecting; the act of uniting, Conner® (kun ' 6r), «. [Also connor, cunner; 
associating, or brinmngtoto relation. — 8. Sexu- origin obscure.] 1. An English name of the 
al intercourse .— 4. BmationsUp by family ties, Crenilabrus melops, a fish of the family Labridce. 
more particularly by distant consanguinity or — 8. See cunner, 

by marriage; hence, a relative, especially a connext, v. f. [< L. cownexiM, cd«eirf<«, pp. of con- 
distant one. neetcre, conectere, join together: see connect.] 

Bu^ pray, Mr. Premium, are you acquainted at all with together ; join ; connect, 

any of my cotinexions t Sheridan, School for Scandal, 111. 8. All with that general harmony so eonnexed and dUpoaed 

Now shcTl know what a deuce of a fellow she has as no one little part can be missing to the Illustration of the 
slighted ; she’ll know she has put an affront upon a eon- whole. 

neetion of the Todwortlisl B. Jotuon, King James’s Coronation Entertainment 

J. T. Trotvbridge, Coupon ^nds, p. 74. coimeX (kon'cks), n. [< L. connoxus, pp. : see 
15. Acircleofnerspns with whom one is brought the verb.] In pcom., any mixed form oonsist- 
toto more or less intimate relation : as, a largo ing partly of points ana partly of lines, or of 
business connection; hence, any member of other diverse elements; specifically, a three- 
dimensional system of elements eacn consist- 
ing of a line and a point in a fixed plane, or a 
four-dimensional system of elements each con- 
sisting of a plane and a point in space. The 
order of a coiinex Is the degree of Its equation In p 
coordinates; lU class Is the degree of Ita equation In 
genital coordinates (or the class of the enveloping ci 
“■ surface when the point is fixed). 


u point- 


such a circle. — 6, An association or imited 
body; a religlouB sect: as, the Methodist con- 
nection. 

It was a tolerably comfortable class of the community, 
that dreadful connection. Mre. Oliphant, Salem Chapel, It. 

7. A series or set of oircnmstances or notious ; 
a number of related notions or matters under „„„„ 

consideration, or thoi^ht of together: especial- (Kinnexion, n. Bed connection. 
ly to the phrases in this connection or in that con- eAnwA-Hnviai^ o. goe connectioruil. 
neetion (that is, in connection with the matter connexlty (ko-nok'sj-ti), n. [As eonnex + -ity.] 
now, or them mentioned or under discussion). The state of betog conneotod. 

way-trnln or a steamlmat, at the place and time Intended ; cOHHfiXi’Vft. n. Plural of eonnexivum. 
as, he failed to ntaAs connseffons at Mew York. (CoUoq.) ■ - - . . _ _ 

■>S7n. 1. ./imofioM, etc. (see union) ; coherence, continu- 
ity, association, alliance. Intercourse, communication, af- 
finity.— 4. Relative, eto. See relation. 

connectional, connexional (kp-nek'shpn-al), 
a. [< connection, connexion, + -al.] 1. Per- 

taining to or of the nature of a connection or 
union.— 8. Pertaining to a religious sect or 
connection. COnUAXi'mm (kon-ek-si'vum), n. ; pi. connexiva 

Thus in all the eonneational interests of the united (-vfi). [NL., neut. of LL, COnncxivus, Cdnexivus, 
serviug to Unite noc connexive.] Ine»tom.,the 
most p^tioai union. CA^. tTmon, Oct. 18, lOTi, p. 252. flattened lateral border of the abdomen of he- 
CoaHectival (^u-ek-ti or k<j-nek ti-val), a. mipterons insects, separate by deep grooves 
l< connective + -ai.] Relating to or of the or sutures from the tei^ and ventraisurfaces, 
nature of a connective. and ^quently much (&ated, so that it extends 

ConnffCtiye (kq-nek tiv),.a. and n. [— F. con- beyond the hemelytron in repose. 
neetif, < NL. conwetivus, < K oonnec^c, con- coimictation (kon-ik-ta'shon), n. [< L. com- + 
ne^: see^/mof ond-iw. Ct.connexive.] I. nictatio(n-), winking, < nietdre, pp. nictatus, 
a. Having the power of connecting ; serving or ^^k : see connive.] The act of winktog. Bailey. 
tending to connect; connecting. connlet, n. An obsolete spoiling of cony. 

Tliere are times when prepositions totally lose their em»- nnn tilwg lf n. and a. An obsolote form of cun~ 
nective nature, being converted Into adverbs. ntnpJ 

Oonne<rtlvetlMue,ln«»«f.,atls.?e^T^mc^^^^^^ (kon'ing), n. [Verbal n. of con®.] 

gin, composed of fusiform and branching cells with fibril- The act of one who cons or pores over a lesson, 
lated Intercellular substance. Itfomisthecoriuraandthe COlUli]^® (kon ing or kun'ing), n. [Verbal n. 


Pg. connexivo, '< LL. connexivus, ednexivus, serv- 
ing to connect, < L. connexus, ednexus, pp. of 
connectere, conectere, connect: see connect. Cf. 
connective.] Connective. 

Brought In by this c 
11 . ’M). 


lated Intercellular substance. Itfomuthecoriuraandthe COnHlng’’ (kon ing or kun ing), n. [Verbal n. 
tendons and llgamente, and constitutes the framework of of conC v.] The act or art of directing a helms- 
the various organ. In which their proper_cell. are sus- ^ Bteoring or piloting a vessel. 


orgaus in which their proper cl,. 

Uiiied. U yields gelatin on boiling. The •/. wx v mx. ' i 

tUtiu fffvup embraces ooniieotlve tissue proper, Iwne, C01UlllliC-tOW6r (KOn ing-tOU er), n. lae lOW, 
dentine, cartilage, and mucous tissue. These ari^ all de- domo-sbaped, shot-proof pilot-hoUBe of a war* 
rlv^ from (^e mesoblast. vessel, particularly an ironclad. 

n. n. That which connects. Specifically -(a) connll^On (ko-nip'shon), n. An attack of 
In pram., a word used tocunnect words, clauses, and ten- 

tenoes. In the widest sense this term /ncludes relatives * > » At of rage or vexation. [Slang, 

and words derived from them, many adverbs, prepositions U . B. ] 

(as connecting verbs and adjectives with nouns, or one COnniVUlCB (ko-nl' vans), n. [Less correct 
noun with another), and conjunctions; but It Is mosUre- form for connivence, also written connivency; 

sfrsffr Aas&.e.tKi.';; kk <,i'. »».-;««« =.8p: y*- = it. ^ 

See stamen, (e) In anat. and xoSl., a nervous coromls- nivensa, < L. eonniventia, conwentia, < connivere, 
sure; a oord between two ganglia: distinguished from ednivere, connive: see connive.] 1. The act of 

nective manner; by union or conjunction; ^’osure ; tacit or implied encouragement, es- 
peoially of wrong-doing. 

hv^e^XYlon It better to mitigate usury by deeUratlon than to suf- 

by depiction. buyt. ter It to tsige by eonnivanee. Bacon, Usury. 

COWeCtiTIW (kon-ek-tt vnm), n. [NL., neut, y^^ter had It beene lor him that the heathen had heard 
of conneotiVUS : see cotmective.] In anat. and the fame of his justice than of his wlUull eonnivenee and 
physiol., a tissue belonging to the connective- partiality. MUUm, On Det of Unmb. Remonst. 

tissue gibup. Such abuses had gradually prevailed and gained strength 

COmiBOCOr (ko-nek'tor), n. connect + -or.] by amnivanee. Uallam. 

One who or that wmch connects. Specifioally— 8. In the law of divorce, speoifioally, the cor- 
(^ In C^m., a snmll flexible tube f®rcoimecUnK the ends mpt consenting of a marned person to that 

contact; a binding-sorew ; a clamp, (e) A car-coupling, afterwartt made. Bishop. 

[Eng.] , connlvancyt (kg-ni'van-si), n. Same as eonni- 

connelllte (ko-nel'it), ». [Named after a Bnt- vanee or connivency. 

ish chemist, Connelt.J A rare sulphatochlo- cODlli'ffB (kp-niv'), v.: pret. and pp. connived, 
rid of copper, occurring to slender hexagonal ppr, oonMving. [= P. conniver, < 1j. connivere, 
crystals of a fine blue color to Cornwall, Eng- usually ednivere, wink, wink at, overlook an er- 
land. ror or crime, < com-, co-, + *nivere, wink, akin to 

conneri (kon'ftr), ». [< con® + -«•!.] One nicere, beckon, freq. nictare, wink.] I. intrans. 

who tests, examines, or inspects; one who has if. To wink. 

a special knowledge of anything. See ale- th* jHlst is to teach them how to nod judioloudjtj 
oontisr. connive with either eye. Spectator, 



eoimivs 

!l«noe— 8. To wink, or refrain from looking, 
in a figurative sense, as at a culpable person 
or act ; givo aid or encouragement by silence 
or forbearance ; conceal knowledge of a fault 
or wrong : followed by at (formerly sometimes 
with on). 

But what avail'd It Ell to be hlniaclf blameless, while he 
«mniv'd at utliers that were alxmilnable Y 

Milton, Ulst. Eng.. 111. 

Knowing they were reduced to the extremity of famine, 
be generously fonnioeii at the niethods prautlsed to supply 
them with provisions. Quldsmith, Cultivation of Taste. 
3. • To be in secret complicity : have a furtive 
or clandestine understanding: followed by with: 
as, to connive with one in a wrongful act. [Col- 
loq. or rare.]— 4t. To waive objection ; act us 
if satisfied ; acquiesce : used absolutely. 

Upon the Pope’s threatnlng to excommunicate the King, 
Thurstunu untred upon his Blshoprlok, and the King con- 
nivetl. Baktr, Chronicles, p. 41. 

To show I am not flint, but affable, as you say, ... I 
relent, I eonnivt, most affable Jack. 

Ford and Dekktr, Witch of Edmonton, 11. 1. 

fit" To tamper; followed by leith. 


Norw 


e they 


h In the 

Bp. Ilacket, Abp. Williams, 1. 178. 

n.t trans. To shut one’s eyes to; wink at; 
tacitly permit. 

Divorces were not connived only, but with eye open al- 
lowed. Milton. 

OOnnivencef (kg-nl'vens), ». Same as conni- 
vance. 

COnniWfincsrf (kq-nl'ven-si), n. 1. Connivance. 

I have conniv'd at this, your frlenil and you. 

But what Is got by this eonnivancuf 

Fletcher (arid another), Love's Cure. 
2. In nat. hint., convergence ; close approach. 
Benthani. 

Also connivant^. 

COSnivent (kg-nrvent), a. [= F. connivent =z 
Pg. It. connivefnte, < L. conniven(t-)«, cdniven(t-)n, 
npr. of oonnivere, conivere; see connive.'} If. 
Conniving ; wilfully blind or tolerant. 

Justice . . . connivent, ... or. If I may so say, osul- 
tant and supine. MiUon. Divorce, 11. 8. 

2. In nat. hist., having a gradually inward di- 
rection; converging; coming in contact: as, 
the connivent wings of an insect, or petals of a 
flower. In aruit,, spocltlnnlly applied to circular folds 
of the mucous membrane of the Intestliie, lying in serlus 
along the inner wall of the tube and projecting Into its 
lumen, Inrroasing the absorbing and secreting surface : 
as, the connivent valves (valvnlio conidventos). 
COXmlyer (kq-nl'v6r), n. One who connives. 

Abettors, counsellors, consenters, commenders, conni- 
vere, concealers ; each of these will Ite found guilty before 
Qod's tribunal. Junitu, Slime Stigmatized (IdW), p. 8‘J6. 
Oonnivlng (kq-ni'ving), p. a. [Ppr. of connive, 
e,] Same mi counivent, 2. 

OonnoolUBteB (kon-^kg'tes), n. [NL. (Lich- 
tenstein); also improp. Connochtetes, Connoche- 
tes ; < Gr. ad vrof. board, + xnivv, mane (NL. 
chivta, a bristle).] A genus of antilopino rumi- 
nants, represented by the wildebeest or gnu, C. 
gnu. Hoe gnu. Also called Catoblepas. 
COn&OiBSenr (kon-i-sur' or -86r'), n. [< P. con- 
noisseur, formerly oognoisseur, now connoisseur, 
< OP. mnoisscor, connisseour, conissour, etc. 
(^=s Pr. eoHoiasere, conoissedor = Sp. cnnoccdor = 
Pg.oonhecedor zslt. conoscitore), < OF. oonoistre, 
connoiatre (connoisa-), P. connaitre (<»l|»a««-) 
SB Pr. conoHcer, cono'tsscr = Sp. coHo.vcdr'(obs.), 
oonocer = Pg. conhccer = It. conoscere, know, < 
L. cofjnosccrc, know : »eo cognition, cognizanctf, 
eoguizc, cognosce.} A critical judge of any art, 
particularly of painting, sculpture, or music; 
one competent to pass a critical judgment : as, 
a connoisseur of carvings ; ’a connoisseur of lace. 
Vour lesson leani'd, you'll lie secure 
To get the name of connoieeeur. Sw\ff, Poetry. 

■What eonnoiteeurt say of some pictures painted by 
Baphael in his youth may be said of this campaign. It 
was in Frederic’s early bad manner. 

Macaulay, Frederic the Great. 

The connoiennir Is *' one who knows,” as opposed to the 
dUettant, who only “thinks that he knows.’’ 

Fairholt, Diet Terms of Art, p. 127. 

connoisseurshlp (kon-i-sur'ship or -ser'ship), 
n. [< connoisseur + -«Wp.] Tlie rdle or part 
of a connoisseur; critical judgment in matters 
of art. 

How well his conmitsswrthip understands 
The graceful bend, and the voluptuous swell. 

Byron, Ohilde Harold, Iv. 63. 
COnnOT, n. See connerS, 1. 
connotate (kon'^tat), v. t.; pret. and pp. con- 
notated, ppr. connotating. [(ML. *eonnotatus, 
pp. of connotarc, connote: see connote.} To 
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denote eeoondarily : refer to something ^iddes b^^ “ 

the object named : Imnly the existence of along U. ^ 

with or as correlatea to the object named; .. entarntn 4. 

connote: thus, the term “ father ” connofafes a 

from denatate denote Mr. Spencer, . . . preferring to use a term eennoHvs of 

irom aenotate, aenote. hiuidllty and the llmlUtlons of the human mind, 

Law and punishment being relations, and mutually con- c^lla this mysterious object of religious feeling "The Un- 
notating each the other. knowable.” Fop. Sei. Mo., XXVI. 407. 

Bp. Jievnotd*, The Passions, p. 6W ( . (ko-nii'bi-al), 0. [= Sp. Pg. OOnnu- 

Jnling''""'"" Waf = It. ^nuMale, i L. connubial^, usually 

/I - X-/ u \ r W cdnuWalM, < omnttWttm, usually conMWwm, mar- 

connotatlon (kon-o-ta shon), n. [v=F.conno- riage,< com-, <»-, together, + n«&erfl, veil, marry: 
toftoB = ®P- nubile, nupH^ Pertaining to marriage; 

ML. *connofflDo(H-), < c^noterc, pp. c^ta- nuptial; spri^ng from or proper to the mar- 
tus, connote: see connote.} 1. Secondary de- ^ matrimonial ; conjugal, 

notation ; reference to something besides the 
object named. 

In regard to the word black, we merely annex to It the 
ayllable nets ; and it is immediately indicated that all eon- 
notation Is dropped. Jatnet Mill, Human Mind, lx, 

2. That which constitutes the meaning of a 

word ; the aggregation of attributes expressed , j , 

by a vJord ; tKt which a word means or implies : 

d^nofurion. See oxtracf, and ^^^S^^ihtstate of b;ing connubial.-l! 

„„ ’ ‘ , , , , ,, ... , Anythuig pertaining to the married state. 

The more usual moilo of declaring the connototwn of a ... „ .. .. ,... 

name Is by predicating two or more connoUtlve names With the view of stopping some slight connufuaHtis* 
Whltdi make up among them the whole connotation of which had begun to passbetween Mr and Mrs. Browdle. 
the name to be deUiied, as, Man Is a corporeal, organized, Diekeru, Nicholas Nickleby, xUl. 

animated, rational l^liig, shaped so and so; or we may connubially (ko-nu'bi-al-i), adv. In a COnnu- 
employ names which connote several of the attributes at v.j„, JL ’L,! 

mice, is, Man u a rational animal shaped so ami so. bial manner ; as man and Wife. 

J. s. Mill, Logic, I. vlll. 1 2. connndatet (kon'u-dnt), v. t. [< L. cotn- (m- 
connotative (ko-no'ta-tiv), a. [= P. connotate tensive) + nudatus, pp. of nvdare, nmke naked, 
= Hp,Pg.co«Mota«w;<ML.o<mL)fafttn/ 4 i,<Von^^ < nudt«, naked: see nude.] To stnp naked. 
notahis, pp. of connotare, connote : see connote, ■oailey, 

...... . COnniUU 


spouse, 

Mysterious of connubial love refused. 

MUton, P. L., tv. 74*. 
Contented toll, and hospitable care, 

And kind connubial tenderness are there. 

Ooldmith, Dei. Vtl., 1. 404. 


I, pp. of connotare, connote : see connote, . . 

i.'c. J Having the quality of connoting ; conniunerate (ko-nu mi 
ng an attribute while denoting a subject : PP* connumerated, ppr. t 


Ought to bo connumcrattd oi 


’me-rat), r. t, ; pret. and 

implying an attribute while denoting a subject : PP* connumerated, ppr. connumerating. [< LL. 
ajiplled to any term which connotates or con- vonnumeratus, pp. of connumerare (> Sp. conn^ 
notes anything, in whatever sense those verbs connumerare), < L. com-, together, + 

maybe used. (The Lath. e.,uiv«ient i. “«™ber: see numerate, number, v.} 

fro*{ucntinthcscliolasUc writers, from Aluxanderof Hales, To reckon or count conjointly, or together with 
one of the earliest, who gives rclativa appellatio os the something else, 
equivalent of nonien eonnotans, to Williain of Occam, who 
says : “A eoniwtntive. name is that which slgnlftesuno thing 
Iirimurlly and another sccoqdarily ; and such a name prop- 
erly bus a iiominul dotinitioii, . . . and trc<|uently a part cn viwTiwi aratlftn (ko-nu-me-r&'shpn), n. [k; Sp. 
of that dennUloii ought to be ploc^ hi the nominative and connumeracion =s It. connumeraeione, < ML, eon- 
Ihat wldrii'^Merwiiltmim/* The W^^^^ numeratio{^), < LL. connmnerare, pp. connume- 

sense In older English writers. Several modern writeii, ratus, number With : see connumcrate.} A reck- 
ns James Mill, have used It In nearly tho same way; but oning together. 

In the following extract : Porem, 1 o Travis. Letters, p. 286. 

A conruitativc term is one which denotes a subject, and COnnUSWlCOt (kon'u-sans), n. An obsolete form 
hnplies an attribute. By a subject Is here meant anything of cognisance. 

wbieh possesses attributes. ThusJohn. or ^iidwi. orEng- connusantt (kon'u-sant), «. An obsolete form 

land, are names which signify a subject only. Whiteness, " 

length, virtue, signify an attribute only. None of these cogntzant. . 

names, therefore, arc connotative. But white, long, vlr- COHnUBOrt (kon u-sor), ». An obsolete form of 

tuous are eonnolative. The word white denotes all white cognizor, 

things, ns snow, paper, the foam of the sea, etc., and im- cOimUtritlOlUII (kon-u-trish'us), a. [< COn- + 
plies, or, as it was termed by the schoolmen, connotes, the 

attribute whiteness. J. S. MiU, Logic, 1. 11. 1 6.] nutnttous.} If. Nourished or brought up to- 

Connotatlve being. fu>o being. gother. Coles, 1717.-2. Imbibed with one’s 

connote (ko -n^' ), v. ; pret. and pp. connoted, nounsbment ; resiling from a special tod of 
ppr. connoting. [= Sp. connotar, < ML. con- p-owmg with one’s growth: said espe- 

notare, connote, < L. com-, together, + notare, JiseaseB which are congenital or ore 

» - ' • ^1.1 ^ n.nnT:rfi.nt.An from n. inirnA. 

[Prov, Eng.] 
of cony. 

thing South wonocaroium tKo-nq-Kar ui-umj, n. [NL., < 

White, in tho phraae white hor«>. denote, two things! 
thfl color ami tho horse: but it denotes tho color prlma- bivalve Baells, from the SllunftD 

rlly, the horse set'oiidarlly. We say that It notes tne pri- and CarbonxforoUB 
niat7, cQnmUe9 the secondary signiflcalion. strata ot Europe and 

Jahmi MiU. Human Mind, 1. America, of which C. 

2, To signify; mean; imply, Athermeum lathe t^pe. 

It rcosows) denotea the entire phenomenal universe ; it COnOCftTp (ko no- 
connoUe the orderly uniformity of nature, and the nega- kilrp), n. [< Gr. ku- 
tion of miracle or extraneous nlstnrbance ot any kind. ^nr n nnnn <4 sninrhr 
J. Fiske, Cosmic Fhllos., I. 182. n “ik 

[This meaning waa introduced by J, S. Mill. A word con- f„,ix nonaiaf Inir nf n 
notes those attributes which ita predication of a subject eonSlSUng ot a 

asserts that that subject possesses. But eonnots Is now of- colleotion Of carpels 

ten liKMMsly used In such a sense that any attribute known arranged upon a con- 

to lie possessed by all the objects denoted by a term Is inal center, as the 

said to be connoted by that term. Mill discountenances WonVVininnr ’ TRom ^ 

UiU use of the word-. 

III some oases it is not easy to decide precisely how much v® ' 

a particular word does or does not connote ; that Is, wo do 8“ «• A lossil 

nut exactly know (the case not havlug arisen) what degree of the genUB Conoce- htsemirum 

of difference In the object would occasion a different In phalites. c<meeannum stemieum. 

the name Thua, It Is clear that the word roan, bMides ffonOCeDlialiteS (ko-nO-sef-a-U'tez), n. [NL. 
animal life and raUonallty, connotes also a certain external f*' 

form ; but It would be Iroposalble to say precisely what (Adams, 1848), ( Gr. kwvoj, a COne, + tUfO^, 

form ; that Is, io ducide bow great a deviation from the the head^ "r •4te8,j A genus of tnloDltCBy havifig 

form ordinartiy found in the whom we accu^ the glabella narrowed in front, fe^ thoracic 
■” moder.toly developed ,bde»«., 

J. s. MiU, Logic, 1. 11. 1 6.] made the tVM of a family ConoeephaUUdte. 

Note, Denote, Connote. See the definitions ot these OonocephamidM (ke-^o-sef-a-lit'l-dfi), ». 

[NL., < Conocephalites + ritite.] A family of 

trilobites, typified by th( 

Also written Conocephal 



race to make us refuse them the name of m 


loS? _ , _ . , 

H. intrans. To have a meaning or signifioa- trilobites, typified by the genus ConooephakM. 
tion in connection with another word. Also written Conooephama. 



OanootisIbMimOa^ [NL.,<Gr. 

(tuvof, ft cone, + iufaJ4, ft head.] 1. A genus 
of aaitfttoriftl orthopterous insects, of the family 
LoouatidcBf having the vertex conical (vrhenco 
the name), the elytra long and leafy, the legs 
long and slender, the autennse flliiorm, and 
the ovipositor ensate. There are several species of 
these green grasshoppers, such as C. mandUndarU of Eu- 
rope and the common C. entiger of the United States. 

2t. A generic name variously used for certain 
onistaoeans, beetles, reptiles, and worms, 
conocuneos (kd-n^kd'n^-us), ; pi. cotwcunei 
(- 1 ). [NL., < L. eotma, a cone, + euneus, a 
wedge: see cone and cot»i.] 1. A geometrical 
solid having one curved and three plane faces, 
one of whion is the qtiadrant of a circle and has 
as C 4 S edge a line eqital and parallel to one of 
the radii of the circle forming a boundary of 
the quadrant. — 2. A surface generated by a 
right line which constantly crosses a fixed right 
line at right angles, and also constantly inter- 
sects the circumference of a fixed circle, 
conodont (kS'no-dont), n. [< Gr. kwvoc, a cone, 
+ bdobg (ooovT-) = B. tooth.'] A small glistening 
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SIM in Cilicia, and appeared and disappeared in 
the seventh century. See Trifheitt. 

Oonopldsa (k^nop'l-dd). n. pi im. , < Conops 
+ -foci?.] A family of diduetons brachycerous 
dipterous insects, typified by the genus Conops, 

, having a ais- 

' ^ tinot proboscis, curoiillo, probably 

uncovered hal- 


to observe jeotions of crystals in converging 
polarized light. 

OonotracheluB (ko'n^tra-ke'lus), n. [NL.. < 
Gr. Kuvot, a cone, + rpdxv^, the neck, throat.] 
A notable genus of weevils, of the family Oar- 



fossil organism, discovered by Pander in Silu- 
rian and Devonian rocks in Itussia, and subse- 
quently observed in other strata in different 
localities, and variously supposed to be a tooth 
of a oyolostomous fish, or a spine, booklet, or 
denticle of a mollusk or an annelid: so named 
from its conical tooth-like appearance. These 
organisms are certainly not teeth of any verte- 
brates, and are probably the remains of worms. 

Conadonti, supposed to belong to the Hyxluldee, are mi- 
nute palisozolo tooth-llko fusails. 

Pateot, Zoai. Ulass., p. 178. 

conoid^ (ko'noid), a. and n. [= P. cotunde = Sp. 
condide = Pg. It. conoide, < Gr. KomoeiS^g, conical 
(neut. rb (ouvowlfc, a conoid), < icwi^, a cone, + 
eldoc, form.] I. a. Having the form of a cone; 
conoidal. 

n. >». 1. In ffeom . : (ci) A solid formed by the 
revolution of a conic section about its axis. 
■■ the conic sec " 
ralKillc coiiolc 

u a hyperbolic uunum, I.I iijrjnNinuuiu, n ail niipBC, mi 
elliptic conoid, a spheroid, or an ellipsoid. But the term 
conoid Is often used to include the hyperboloids and para- 
boloids and to exclude the spheroids. This Is the mean- 
ing of the Greek word with Archimedes. (^,) A skew 
surface which may be generated by a straight 
line moving in such a manner as to touch a 
straight line and curve, and continue parallel 
to a given plane, (e) A surface generated by 
the revolutdon of an arc of a circle about its 
sine. — 2. In mat, the conariura or pineal 
body. 

conoid’^ (kS'noid), a. and n. [< Conus + -ofd.] 
I, a. In conch., resembling or uaving the char- 
acters of the Conidm. 

II. w. A gastropod of the family Conidee. 

conoidal (kp-noi'dal), a. [< conoid^ + -al; = 
F. conotdal,' ’1. Having the form of a co- 
noid; as, a conoidal bullet, — 2. Approaching to 
a conical form; nearly but not exactly conical. 
— Conoidal ligament, in anaf., a portion of the coracu- 
clavioulor llganiont, as distinguished from the trapezoid 
division of the same structure. It is an Important defense 
of the shoulder-joint, besides contributing to bold the dis- 
tal end of the clavicle In place. 

conoidally (ks-noi'dal-i), adv. In a conoidal 
form or manner. 

Oonoidea (ko-noi'dp-a), ». pi. [NL., < Conus 
+ -otdea.] In conefi., same as Conidee. La- 
treiUe, 1825. 

conoldic, conoidical (ko-nol'dik, -di-k^), a. [< 
conoid^ + -tc, -ica/.] Pertaining to a conoid; 
having the form of a conoid. 

Oonomedtua (kd^nfi-m^-du'se), n. pi. [NL., 
< Gr. Kwiof, a cone, + NLi. Medusee.'] Haeckel’s 
name of an order of Sotfphomedusw, formed for 
the reception of the Chanjbdea and allied jolly- 

fishes. The disk is bell-shaped with quadrangular liase, 
and the parts are arranged In fours. The 4 tentaculloysts 
are perradial ; the lamelliforni genitalia are In 4 pairs, at- 
tached to 4 liiterradlal -septa dividing the enteric cavity 
Into 4 gastric pouches, in which the genitalia hang freely. 
There are 4 Interradial flaps, bearing each a long tentacle, 
and a broad vascular false velum penetrated by the en- 
teric eanats. 

conomediuan (kS'np-me-dfi's^), a. and n. 
[< ConomedmcB + -an.] ‘ I. a. Pertaining to 
or having the characters of the Conomedusce ; 
charybdean. 

n. n. One of the Conomedusie ; a charybdean. 

conominee (ko-nom-i-nfi'), n. [< co-i + 
nec.} One named or designated as an associate; 
a joint nominee. 

Ckmonite (kfi'non-lt), n. [< Conm (see def.) 
-it#**.] A member o£ an unimportant sect of 
Tritheists wUch followed Cionon. Bishop of Tar^ 

n 


nopsidae. 
Oonopqpham 

(k6 - no - pof ' a - 
«. INL. 
CVieUlot, 1816); 
also written Co- 
nopophagus, and 
contr. Conopha- 

Black'Cheflked Ant-thruali ( { Qr. 

nope), + ^yelv, eat.] A genus of ant-thrushes, 
or formiearioid passerine birds, of South Ameri- 
ca, divided into the species C. aurita, C. Uneata, 
C. melanopa, etc. 

Oonops (kd'nops), n. [NL., < Gr. n^pinji, a raat, 
mosquito, < kuvoc, a cone, + i>Tj>, eye, face.] A 
genus of dipterous insects, formerly of groat 



in America. The beetle Is of small size, and of a dark- 
brown color spotted with black, yellow, and white. Be- 
sides tho plum, this weevil attacks the apricot, nectarine. 



iiiilnce-ciiicuHo, which 

The eggs are laid in Juiu. 

iMiru out and fall to the ground, where they remain hi 
tor, assuming the pupa form In tho spring, and issuing os 
beetles In May. There are many other species. The ely- 
tra are tiiberculate, and In some species handsomely varie- 
gated with hairy markings. 

cononriah (ko-nur'iwi), v. t. [< co-l + nour- 
ish.] To nourish together. [Rare.] 

If two or more living suldects be eo-nourithtd during 
the period of development, they will tend to ''siniilar pro- 
, portlonal development" and " similar series of kinetic ac- 
tions.” P. Warner, Physical Expression, p. 280. 

conquadrate (kon-kwod'rat), v. f. ; prot. and 


Cctups tibia lit. (Ckks shows natural si« 


extent, now restricted as the type of the family 
Conopidee. C. Jlavipes, the larva? of which live 
in the abdomen of hymenopterous insects, is 
an example. 

Oonopsanse (ko-nop-sa'ri-e), M. pi. [NIj. (Lin- 
nutus, 1758) ; prop. *Conopari{c; <* Conops + 
-arim.] In Latreille’s classification of insects, 
the third tribe of Athericera, corresponding to 
the Linnoan genus Conops and the modem fam- 
ily Conopiila', but including some forms now 
usually reforrod to Museidat. 

OonopsidSB (k9'nop'si*d5), n.pl. [NL.} Same 
as Conopidw. 

OonorhmtlS (ko-n^ri'nus), n. [NL., < Gr. icwwf, 
a cone, wedge, +’ /><f, /liv, nose.] A genus of 
Hemiptera, founded by Laporte in 183.3, The 
body Is somewhat flattened, and the sides of the abdomen 
are strongly recurved. The head Is long, narrow, and cy- 
lindrical, and thickened behind the eyes ; the ocelli are 



placed on this stouter part. The antennie are short, the 
eyes transverse, and the legs short, the hind pair being 
much longer than the others. C. tanguUugu*, the blooif 
sucking cone-nose, is a widely distributed species in the 
United States, and Is knowu in some localities to Infest 
beds and suck human blood. Amer. Entomologist, I. 86. 

OonorhyxichidSB (ko-no-ring'ki-de), n. pi [NL. , 
< Conorhynohus + -id<e.] A family of malaeop- 
terygian fishes, typified by the genus Conorhyn- 
chus : same as AlbulitUe. 

Oonorhynchns (kd-no-ring'kus), n. [jNL., < Gr. 
Kovof, a cone, wedge, + snout.] A genus 

of malaoopterygiau fishes, tTOical of the family 
Conorhynmidee ; same as AUtula. 

conormal (k6-n6r'm§l), a. [< oo-i + normal] 
la math., having common normals.— oonozmal 
oorrenxmdenos of vicinal surfaces, a correspondence 
according to whlob points having the same normal corre- 
spond to one another. 

conosoente, n. See ooonosomte. 

conofloope (kd'n^kdpj, n. [< Gr. tcHvof, a cone, 
+ etumtlv, view,] A form of polarlscope used 


bring into a square ; square with another. Ash. 
[Rare.] 

conquassatef (kon-kwas'at), v. t. [< L. eon- 
quassatus, pp. of conquassare (> It, conquas- 
save), shake violently, < cot»-, together, + quas- 
sare, shake, freq. of quntere, pp. quassus, shake. 
Cf. concuss,] To shako. 

Vomits do violently eoiuynastatc the lungs. Horety. 

conquassationt (kon-kwa-sa'shqn), n. [» It. 
conquassasione, < L, conquassatio^n-), < conquas- 
sare, pp. conquassatus, snake violently: see con- 
quassatc,] Concussion ; agitation. 

1 have hud a connaassation In my cerebrum ever since 
the disaster. Middleton, Anything for a Quiet Life, ill. 2. 

conquer (kong'k6r), v. [< ME. conqueren (or, 
without inf. suffix, conquer, earlier cotMuery, 
in tho earliest instance cuneweari), < OF. con- 
querre, cunquerre, conquerer, F. conquSrir ss Pr. 
conquerre, conquerer, conquerir = Sp. conquerir 
= It. conquidere, < L. conquirere (ML. also in 
deriv. *conqucrcre), pp. conquisitus (ML. also 
conquistus) (> Sp. Pg. conquistar: see conquest, 
V.), seek after, go in qiiost, seek eagerly, pro- 
cure, ML. conquer, < ottm- + gucerere, pp. queesi- 
Uis, seek, ask: see quest, query, and cf. acquire, 
enquire, inquire, require, which contain the same 
radical element. Hence etc.] I. fra»i*, 

1. To overcome tho resistance of; compel to 
submit or give way; gain a victory over; sub- 
due by force of arms, or by superior strong^ 
or power of any kind : as, to conquer the enemy 
in battle, or an antagonist in a prize-fight; to 
conquer a stubborn will, or one’s passions. 

Baronns that dldc homage os soone as he hadde eon- 
guerid these x] kynges, flor the! douted that he sholde 
be-revo hem of her londes. Merlin (E. E. T. 8.), U. 171. 
If wo bo conquer'd, let men cimquer us. 

And not these bastard Bretagnes. 

Shai., Rich. III., v. 8. 

We conquer’d lYance, but felt our captive's charms ; 

Her arts victorious triumph'd o'er our arms. 

Pope, Imlt. of Horace, II. 1. 268. 

The natives [of Hindustani had learned to look with 
oontompt on the mighty nation whieli was soon to etm- 
quer and to rule them. Macaulay, Uord CUve. 

2. To overcome or surmount, as obstacles, dif- 
fioulties, or an 3 rthing that obstructs. 

How hard a matter it Is to conquer the prejudices of 
education. StiUitigjIeet, Sermons, I. viU. 

8. To gain or secure by conquest; obtain by 
effort: as, to conquer peace. 

By degrees the virtues and ohamis of Mary eonguersit 
the first place in her husband's affection. 

Macaulay, Hist. Bng., xs. 


bo^M that ancient literature , 

nttloB as an element of acadeinioal Instruction. 

Sir W. Hamiitm. 

1 and 3. Oeereome, Vanquuh, Coniruer, Subdw, 
Sttbjuffate, to overpower, ovurthrow, defeat, beat, rout, 
wont, discomnt, humble, crii«li, subject, master, attree 
in the mneral Idea expressed by ooereome, namely, that of 
becoming superior to uy an effort. The most conspicuous 
nse of these words Is ill relation to physical struggles, as 
In war, wrestling, etc., Imt they refer also to struggles of 
mind, as in statesmanship, delmte, cdiess, etc. An impor- 
tant ditferenee among them is the implied duration of the 
victory, oiwrcono' aiuf mnifuitk not reaching beyond tlie 
preaent, eow/uer implying a good deal of permunenew;' 
and luhdiie and aiibjuijale containing jiermaiience aa an 
easential idea. Oarreome is nut so strung as varuiuUh, 
the former expressing a real vlotory, but tlio latter also a 
complete or gi'oat one. Cmijutr Is wider and more gen- 
eral than mnauuh, and may Imply a succeatlon of stnig- 
gles or cpnlllcU, while vntuiuish and overcome refer more 
commonly to a single conflict. Alexander the (Jreat con- 
auered Asia In a succession of battles, and vanqiiiehed 
llarlus in one decisive engagement. In this respect tub- 
due and eubjugate are like conquer. Subdue may express 
a slower, quieter process than conquer. Subjugate Is the 
strongest ; it is to bring completely under the yoke. Heo 
defeat. 

Who overeomee 
By force, hath overcome but half his foe. 

Milton. P. L., I. 648. 

In arraing, too, the parson owned his skill. 

For e en though vanquiehed, he could argue ilill. 

Ooldemith, Bus. Vil., I.«ei2. 

No creed without pathos will ever Justify the great hu- 
man hope, or conquer the great luimaii heart. 

N. A. Jiev., CXb. 827. 

Borne learning arts from Orooce whom she luidued. 

J^o/ie, Prol. to Addison’s Cato. 

The style of l/ouls XIV. did what his arintes failed to 
do. It overran and euhjugated Burope. 

IjOwcU, Htuily Windows, p. 800. 

n. intrana. To make a comiueet; gain the 
victory. 

He hath been us'd 
Ever to conquer, and to have his worth 
Of contradiction. Shak., Cor., HI. 3. 


qiUata, < ML. oonquiaittu, eonquaattu, 

m., eonguistum, nent.. eonguista, t., oonqneBt, 
aoqui8mon,< L. oonuuwite* (ML. contr. conguis- 
tus), ~a, -urn, pp. of eongtUrere, seek, procure, 
ML. conquer: see eongner, and of. acqtiesf, in- 
gueat, requeat.] 1. The act of oonqnenn^; the 
act or overcoming or vanquishing opposition by 
force of any kind, but especiafly ny force of 
arms ; victory. 

Conqueit and good hiiibandry both enlarge the king’s 
doinirilotu : the one by the aword, making the acres more 
In number ; the other by the plough, making the same 
acres more In value. FuUer. 

In joys of eonquett ho resltpis hit breath. 

Additon, The Campaign. 
2. The act of acquiring or gaining control of 
by force : acquisition by military or other con- 
flict ; subjugation by any means : as, the con- 
queiat of Persia by Alexander the Great; the 
conqueat of a nation’s liberties, or of one’s pas- 
sions. 


eonquerabla (kong'kCr-a-bl), a. [< OF. COH- 
querahle; as conquer 4- Capable of 

being conquered ; that may bo vanquished or 
subbed. 

Bevenge, . . . which yet we arc sure Is conpusrali/e under 
all the s&ongest teinpUtlons to it. 

Up. Atterbury, Sermons, III. Iv. 

oonanerableneM (kong'k^r-a-bl-nes), n. The 
state of being conquerable. 

OOnoneress (kong'kfsr-es), n. [< conquer + -m.] 
A female wno conquers ; a victorious female. 


CO&quoringly (kong'k6r-ing-li), adv. By con- 
quering. 

conqnermentt (kong'k6r-ment), «. [< OF. con- 
querement, conquetrement (cf. ML. conqueremen- 
Uim)’, tkn conquar + -ment.] Conquest. [Kare.] 
The nuns of new-won Cales his lioniiut lent 
In lieu of their so kind a conquermmt. 

Up. Hall, Satires, ill. 7. 
oonqneror (kong'k^r-or), «. [< ME. conquerour, 
conquerur, < OF. conqueror, conquereor, conque- 
raur, eunquerur (s= Sp. conqueridor, obs. ), < con- 
quarre, conquer : see conquer. Cf. L. conquiai- 
for.conquiator. conqua'ator, a recruiting officer, 
in ML. one wno acquiren or gains, a conquer- 
or, < conquirere, pp. conquiaitua, seek, ML. con- 
quer.] One who conquers, or gains a victory 
oven any opposing force ; specilcally, one who 
subaues or subjugates a nation or nations by 
military power. 

He may wel be called conijuernur, and that Is Cryst to 
mene. Piert Plowman (U), xlx. 58. 

This England never did, iior never sliall, 

Lie at the proud foot at a conqueror. 

But when it first did help to wound Itself. 

. Shak., K. John, v. 7. 

The mighty disturbers of mankind who have been called 
OM^ereurt ahaU not^thon lie attended with their peat 


England and Buke of Normandy, on account of hU 
conquest of England in 1066. As originally applied, how- 
ever (In Old French and Middle Latin), the name was not 
exactly synonymous with conqueror In the modern sense. 
Bee extract. 

William, we must always remember, did not give him- 
self out as a conqueror. The name conqueror, cuiuiiUDstor, 
though applied with perfect truth In the common sense, 
must strictly be taken In the legal meaning, of purchaser 
or acquirer. E. A. Freeman. 

•■Byn. Bee ei'cfor. 

COnqaeBt (koug'kwest), n. [< ME. conqueat, < 
OF. conqueat, m., conqueate, f., P. conqu4te, f. 
(conquSt, m., acquisition), =: Pr. conqimt, con- 
gueata s= Sp. Pg. conquiata ss It. eonquiato, con- 


Speciflcally — 3. The act of gaining or capti- 
vating the affections or favor of another or 
others. 

Nature did her wrong, 

tt on her cheuki , 

tor her to take. 

Beau, and FI., King and No King, 1. 1. 

I confess you have made a perfect eongueet of me by 
your late Favours, and I yield myself your Captive. 

Howell, J.etter8, 1. 11. 28. 
4. That wliieh is conquered; a possession gain- 
ed by force, physical or moral. 

What conqueet brings 
taries follow him to Borne t 

ShaJe., J. C., 1. I. 

Fur much more willingly I mention air, 

This our old conqueet, thSh i-oniemher hoU. 

Milton, P. B., 1. 46. 

To resign eonqueete Is a taak aa dlfllcult In a beauty as an 
hero. Steele, Spectator, No. 806. 

6. In feudal htto, acquest; acquisition; the ac- 
quiring of property by other means than by in- 
heritance, or the acquisition of property by a 
number in community or by one for all the oth- 
ers. — 0. In iStxito law, heritable property ac- 
quired in any other way than by heritage, as by 
purchase, donation, etc. j or, with reference to 
a marriage contract, heritable property subse- 
quently acquired, -The Conquest, by preOmlncnco, 
In A'w) 7. hiet. the conquest or acquisition of England by 
William, Buke of Nnmiaiidy (afterward William I., or 
William the Conqueror). In 1066. 

COnqueBtf, v. t. [Early mod, E. also conqueaa 
(=; OF. couqueater, con^iater = Sp. Pg. conquia- 
(«>•); from the noun.] To conquer. 

The King waa enming to his cuntrie. 

To conqueee balth his laiidis and he. 

Sang of the Outlaw Murray (Chihl'e Ballads, VI. 28). 

conquestiont, »• t< L. conqueatio(n-), < con- 
queri, pp. conqueatua, complain, < cam-, toge- 
ther, -t- queri, complain: see quarrel^, queru- 
loua.l Complaining together. Colea, 1717. 

COnqnet (kong-kwot'), ». [< F. conquit : see con- 
qw8t.'\ In civil law, synonymous with acquest. 
(^th words are used of property acquired during a mar- 
uinler the rule of community of property, aa dlstln- 

' — propree. Acquest was formerly often 

useu Oi urojreri.y coming to one spouse by some mode oUier 
than eltlier aucceasion or gift direct from an ancestor, and 
becoming community pro^rty by virtue of the marriage ; 
while cottquet was, and perhaps by some writers still Is, 
used to designate property that both husband and wife to- 
gether acquired as community property.) 

COnqulBiilont (kong-kwi-zish'qn), n. [< L. con- 
quMtio{n-), a seeldng for, < conquirere, pp. con- 
quiaitua, seek for : see conquer.] A gathering 
together; a seeking for the purpose of collec- 
tion. 

The eonquieition of some costly marbles and cedars. 

Bp. UaU, Elisha lUlsIng the Iron. 

conquistador (kong-kwis'ta-dor), n. [Sp. Pg., 
< conquiatar, conquer, < conquiata, conquest: see 
ctmqueat and conquer J A conqueror: applied 
to tne conquerors of Spanish America. 

The violence and avarice of the conquistadori. 

It. Taylor. 

consacref, ». t. [= P. conaaertr ss Pr. oonaecrar, 
conaegrar s= Sp. Pg. oonaagrar (Sp. obs. conaa- 
crar) = It. conaaorare, conattgrare, < L. conaa- 
crare, var. of conaecrare, devote; see oonaecrate.'] 
To devote; consecrate. 

Ijo heer these Champions that have (bravely bould) 
Wlthstmid proud Tyninta, stoutly ooneaering 
Their lives and soules to God In sulTering ; 

Whose names are all In Life's fair Book fiuvul’d. 

Sylvetter, tr. of Btt Bartaa’s Triumph of Faith, 111. 6. 

COUBangulne (kon-sang'gwin), o. and n. [as F. 
conaanguin, < L. conaanguineua, of the same 


gtiUhed from 5 


blood: 800 conaanguineoua.} I. a. Desoeaded 
from a common ancestor ; oonsangiiineous : as, 
“ the Consanguine Family/’ Encyc. Brit., IX. 22. 

TT, H. One of the same blood as, or related by 
birth to, another. 


consangtllneal (kon-sang-gwin'S-^l), o. [As 
consanguine + -of.] Consangmneous. Sir T. 
Brotone. ' 

consangninean (kou-sang-gwin'e-w), a, [As 
consanguine + -an, ] Same as eonaanguineoua, 2. 

llalf-bloud is cither contanguincan, ns l)etween children 
by the same f.ither, or uterine, as lietweeii children having 
the same mother. Encye. Brit, XIII. 78. 


conBangulneouB(kon-8ang-gwm'e-us), a. [=sF. 
conaanguin = Sp. conaanguineo = Pg. It. conaan- 
guineo, < L. conaanguineua, related by blood, < 
com-, together, + aanguia (aanguin-), blood : see 
sanguine.'] 1. Of the same blood; related by 
birth ; descended from the same parent or an- 
cestor. 

Am I not contanguineuut } uiii I not of lier blood? 

Shak., T. N., II. 8. 


More speoiflcally — 2. Of the same fatlier by 
different wives ; characterized by this relation. 
AXno conaanguinean. Maine. — 8. Pertaining to 
or affected by the relation of conssfnguinity. 

When the principles of breeding and of Inheritance are 
better understood, we shall not hear ignorant members of 
our legislature rejecting with scorn a pbtli for ascertain- 
ing by an easy metliod whether or not eontanguineoue mar- 
riages are injurious to man. 

Darwin, Descent of Man, IT. 885. 

consanguinity (kon-sang-gwln'i-ti), n. [=F. 
consanguinity = Sp. conaanguinidad = Pg. con- 
aanguinidade == It. conaanguiniU'i, < L. conaan- 
guinita{t-)8, (.conaanguineua, of the same blood : 
see consanguineous.) Belationslilp by blood; 
the relationship or connection of persons de- 
scended from the same stock or common an- 
cestor, in distinction from affinity, or relation- 
ship by marriage. 

I know no touch of c.ontanguinihi ; 

No kin, no love, no blood, no soul so near mo, 

As the sweet 'lYollus. Shak., T. and (1., Iv. 2. 

To the Court of Home, to solicit a dispensation for their 
marriage, rendered necessary by the contanguinity of the 
parties. Preteoti, Ferd. and laa., I. 6. 

consarcinationtikon-silr-si.nfi'ahqn), «. [<L. 
consarcinatua, pp. of con8arcinare, "%c'n or patch 
together, < com-, together, + *sarcinare, sareire, 
potch.] The act of patching together. Bailey. 

conscience (kon'8hens)^n. [< ME. conscience, 
concience, conciens, < OF. conscience, conoience, 
F. conscience =r Pr. conciencia, cosalencia = Sp. 
oonsdencia, now conciencia = Pg. couaciencia s= 
It. conaciema, eosciema, < L. conacientia, a joint 
knowledge, cognizauco, consciousness, know- 
ledge, conscience, < conscien(t-)8, ppr. of conacire 
(little used), be conscious (of wrong), LL. know 
well, < com-, together, + scire, know : see sci- 
ence.'] 1. Consciousness; knowledge. [Obso- 
lete or rare.] 

Lot . . , thy former facta 
Not fall in mention, but to urge new acts. 
Caneeienee. of them provoke thee on to more. 

B. Jmwon, Catiline, 1. 1, 
The same passion [for glory) may proceed not from any 
cotweiewt of our own actions, but from fame and trust of 
others, whereby one may think well of himself, and yet 
be deceived ; and this is false glory. 

Hobbes, Works, IV. lx. 
The characteristic of the long medieval centuries, the 
coneciencs that war Is justifiable only by law. 

Stubbs, Medieval and Modem Hist,, p. 220. 
2f. Private or inward thoughts ; real senti- 
ments. 


By my troth, I will speak my eonteience of the king : I 
think he would not wish himself anywhere but where he 
Is. Hen. V., Iv. 1. 

3. The consciousness that the acts for which 
a person believes himself to be responsible do 
or do not conform to his ideal of right; the 
moral judgment of the individual applied to 
his own conduct, in distinction from nis per- 
ception of right and wrong in the abstract, and 
in the conduct of others, it manifests lUelf in the 
feeling of obligation or duty, the moral imperative " 1 
ought" or " I ought not” ; hence the phrases the votes oj 
tonteltrwt, the dwtates qf conscience, etc. 

Conteienet that oa called ynwltt [inwit]. 

Hampole, Frick of Conscience, L 6428. 
My eonteienee hath a thousand several tongues. 

And every tongue brings in a several tale. 

And every tale condemns me for a villain. 

Shak., Blch. in., v. 8. 

No way whatsoever thst I shall walk In against the dic- 
tates of my eofiacimee will ever bring me to the mansions 
of the bleated. Loekt. let Letter concerning Toleration. 



ICMh M amMloai ot bto llb«rt)r to tot, uid of the )«w 
by which hli Mtiou ought to bo regulotod, reoognUeo hli 
peraonol aoeountebility, and oolla nlnMolt before the In- 
lertud tribune) which we denominate eonteience. Here 
be U either acquitted or condemned. The acquittal i» 
connected with a peculiar feeling of pleaaurable exulta- 
tion, ae the condemnation with a peouUar feelltm of pain- 
ful Immillatlon— remorae. Sir W. Hamillun. 

4. Moral sense; scrupulosity; conformity to 
one’s own sense of rignt in conduct, or to that 
of the community. 

Thel han gret Ctyrudenee, and holden it for a gret Synne, 
to oaaten a Knyf in the Tuyr, and for to drawe Vleaache 
out of a Pot with a Knyf. MandevUle, Travela, p. 240. 

He had. agafnat right and eontcUnee, by ahanieful treach- 
ery Intruded hlmaelf into another man’a kingdom. 

KnoUe», Hlat. Turka. 

6t. Tender feeling; pity. 

A1 waa conanienc* and tendre herte. 

Chaucer, Gen. Frol, to C. T., 1. 160. 

0t. Same BB breas^late, 4. — 7t. Abellarmine. 
like a larger Jug that aome men call 
A bellarmine, but wo a earueicnce. 

IT. Cartwright, Tl»o Ordinary. 
A had conscience, a reproving conaclence.— a Clean 
or clear consdenoe, a conaclence void of reproacli.— A 
good oonsolenoe, an approving conacience.— Case Of 
ooneolenoe, a queatlon aa to wliat ought to be done in a 
given caae or under given circumataticca ; a problem In 
caaulatry. 

A man will pretend to be perplexed with a ea»e of con- 
tcience, when really ho la wianing to make out that aome 
general rule of conduct does not apply to him, becauae 
its fulfilment would cause him trouble, or becauae it con- 
fllcta with aome paaalon whlcli lie wiahea to Indulge. 

T. U. Green, Prolegomena to Ethics, I 314. 
Conidcnoe clause, a clause or article inserted In an 
act or law involving religious matters, which specially 
relieves persons who have conscientious scruples against 
Joining or being present in religious services or acts, as In 
taking judicial oaths, or having their children present at 
schools during religious service.— OOUadCUOS mousy, 
money paid to relieve the conscience, as money sent to the 
public treasury In payment of a tax which has previously 
neen evaded, or money paid to atone for some act of dis- 
honesty previously concealed.— Court of consdenoe, a 
court established for the recovery of small debts in txm- 
don and other British trading cities and dlstrlcU.- In all 
oonadenoe, most certainly ; in all reason and fairness. 
(Colloq.) 

Half a dozen fools ore, in all conscience, os many as you 
should require. Sicift. 

In oonadenoe. (a) In justice ; in honesty ; In truth ; in 
reason. 

Dost thou in conscience think — tell mo, Emilia — 
That there be women do abuse their husbands 
In such gross kind? Shak., Othello, Iv. 3. 

What you require cannot, in conscience, be deferred. 

Milton. 

(b) Most certainly ; assuredly. 

Wo have but a few days longer to stay here ; too little 
in conscience tor such a place. Grag, Letters, 1. 8.3. 

To firee one’s oonadenoe. See free. - To make a mat- 
ter of consdenoe, to consider from a conscientious 
point of view ; act In regard to as conscience dictates : 
as, to fnake daily exercise a matter qf conscience.-— To 
make oonsdencet, to act according to the dictates of 
conscience ; do wliat is required by one's sense of riglit 
and wrong. 

Troth I do make conscience of vexing thee now In the 
dog-days. B. Jonson, Bartholomew Fair, 11. 1. 

There is no conscience to be made In the kind or nature 
of the meat being flesh or fish. 

Prwy Council (Arber's Eng. Garner, I. 802). 
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The heretlck guilty and eonteknUous to himself of re- 
futability. WhiUoel, Manners of English People, p. 141. 
8. Controlled by oonseienoe; governed by a 
strict regard to the diotates of conscience, or 
by the imown or supposed rules of right and 
wrong : as, a conttoienHous judge. 

It Is the good and eonseientious man chiefly, tliat Is un- 
easy and dbsatisfled with himself: always ready to con- 
demn hls own iniperfectiona, and to aua}>ect Ids own sin- 
cerity, upon the slightest occasions. 

Bp. Atterlniry, Sermons, II. xr. 

3. Regulated by conscience ; according to the 
dictates of conscience; springing from con- 
science : as, a comeientious scruple. 

It was a worldly repentance, not a conscientiotu. 

Milton, Eikonoklastes, il. 

Lead a life in so conscientious a probity. 

Sir R. L’ Estrange. 

-Byn. 3 and 3. Scnipulous, exact, careful, faithful, up- 
right, honest, honorable, righteoiu. 

COnBCientlously (kon-gi-eu'shus-U), adv. In a 
conscientious manner; according to the dic- 
tates of conscience; with a strict regard to 
right and wrong. 

If the conscience happens to he deluded, sin does not 
therefore cease to lie sin, because a man committed It eon- 
seientiously. South. 

COnsclentioOSneSB (kon-gi-on'shus-nes), n. 
The quality of being consoientious ; a scru- 
pulous regard to the decisions of oonscienoe ; 
strict adherence to tho principles of right con- 
duct. 

There were the high Christian graces, conseientimtsness 


Children are travellers newly arrived In a strange cc 
try ; we should therefore make c ‘ - ■ • 

them. 


consclenced (kou'shenst), a. r< conscience 4- 
-ed^.] Having conscience. [Rare.] 

Young eonsoiene'd casuists. 

Sir W. Davenant, Oondlbert, 11. 7. 
I would be understood, not onely an Allowor, but an 
humble Petitioner, that ignorant and tender eonseienced 
Anabaptists may have due time and means of conviction. 

N. Word, Simple Cobler, p. 16. 

COnBOienceless (kon'shens-les), a. [< conscience 
+ -jess.] Having no oonscienoe ; free from or 
not marked hy eonseientious scruples. 
Conscienceless and wicked patrons, of which sort the 


Hooker, Ecoles. I 


1. J 24 (Ord MS.). 


eonscisnodess partisanship. The Anseriean, 

consdence-smitten (kon'shens-smit^n), a. 
Smitten by conscience 6r remorse, 
consdent (kon'shient), a. [= P. consdent, < L. 
<5o»«eicn(<-)#, ppr. of consoire, know well: see 
conseience^ Conscious. [Rare.] 

Consdent to himself that he played his part well. 

Bacon, Advancement of Learning. 


COttsdentloiU (kon-^-en'shus), a. [ss F. oon- 
scMwAem m Pg. -eonsoiencioso m It. cosdensioao, 
< ML. eotuciennoaus, < L. conseienUa, oonscienoe : 
B99 wnsoknae.] If. Consoious. 


consdonable (kon'shon-a-bl), a. [Irreg. formed 
(in Elizabeth’s reign) ’from conscience; ns if for 
*conscienceable, < emisdence + -able.] Ij. Gov- 
erned hy coasoienoe; conscientious. 

Gon. See, sir, your mortgage, which 1 only took 
In case you and your son had In tlie wars 
Miscarried : 1 yield it up again ; 'tis yours. 

Cos. Are you so eonsciotiable ? 

Beau, and PI., Laws of Candy, iv. 2. 

A knave very voluble ; no further eonscionable than in 
putting oil tlie mere form of civil and humane seeming. 

Shak., Othello, 11. 1. 

Let mercers then have eonscionable thumbs when they 
measure out that smooth glittering devil, satin. 

Middleton, Tho Black Book. 
2. Conformable to conscience ; consonant with 
right or duty; proper; just. [Most common in 
tho negative. See uneonsdwiable.) 

I should speak of Pomroy of Norttiompton . . . who, 
on the 17th of Juno, 1776, dismounted and passed Charles- 
town Neck, on his way to Bunker Hill, on foot, In the 
midst of a shower of balls, because he did not think Iteon- 
seionable to ride General Ward’s horse, which lie hod bor- 
rowed. Everett, Orations, 1. .S»4. 

COnsdonableneBB (kon'shqn-a-bl-nes), n. The 
character of being eonscionable ; rightfulness ; 
equity ; fairness. [Rare.] 
consdonablyt ( kon'^shqn-i^bli ) , adv . Conscien- 
tiously ; according to conscience. 

This duty you botli may the more willingly, and ought 
the more cottscionablp to perform. 

John Robinson, in New England’s Memorial, p. 28. 
COnSCionaryt, «. An erroneous spelling of con- 
donary, 

conscious (kon'shus), a. [= Pg. It. consdo, < 
L. consdus, knowing, aware, < consdre, be con- 
scious, know: see coiwciewci?.] 1, In the state 
of a waking as distinguished from that of a 
sleeping person or an inanimate thing; in the 
act of meling, or endowed with feeling, in the 
broadest sense of the word. 

When the dread trumpet sounds, the slumbering dust, 

Not unattentive to the call, shall wake. 

. , . Nor shall the conscious soul 

Mistake Its partner. Blair, The Grave, 1. 766. 

The moment the flrat trace of conscious Intelligence Is 
Introduced, we have a sot of phenomena which material- 
ism can in no wise account for. 

J. Fiske, Evolutionist, p. 282. 
2. Attributing, or capable of attributing, one’s 
sensations, cognitions, etc., to one's self ; aware 
of the unity of self in knowledge; aware of 
oue^B self ; self-conscious. 

Tilts self of the “Inner state," of which, according to 
Kant, we are conscious, is only known as a phenomenon, 
and oannot (aa indeed nothing can, according to his sys- 
tem) bo known aa it is in itself. 

JV. Porter, Human Intellect, | 80. 
8. Having one’s feelings directed toward one’s 
self; embarrassed by one’s feelings about one’s 
own person, and by the sense of being observ- 
ed and critioised by others. 

The eonaefous water saw its God and blushed. 

R. Crashaw, Epigrams. 

A large, handsome man I remember him, a little oon- 
seUms In hU bearing, but oourteous, hoapitable, and open- 
handed. T. Winthrop, Cecil Preeme, ix. 


4. Present to oonsoiougness; known or perceiv- 
ed as existing in one’s self; felt: as, conscious 
guilt. 

When they list. Into the w — 
lem they return, and ■■ “ 

. their repast ; then, b 

. with comeioue teiTours vi 

'Tliat rest or IntermUsloii none 1 And. 

MUton, V. L., H. 801. 

Tho Ingratitude of tho world can never deprive us of the 
eonseimu happiness of having acted with humanity our- 
selves. Golilsmilh, Good-natured Man, 111. 

The conscious thrill of shame. M. Arnold, Isolation. 
6, Aware of an object ; perceiving, (a) Aware of 

an internal object ; aware of alhoiight, feeing, or voUtlou. 

Let US retire into ourselves, and become conscious of 
our own nature ami of its liigli destination. 

Channing, Perfect Life, p. 18. 

To say that I am eotucious of a feeling Is merely to say 
that I feel it. To have a feeling is to lie conscious, and to 
be conscious is to have a feeling. To be conscious of the 
prick of a pin is merely to have the sensation. 

James Mill, Human Mind, v. 

When he (Augustus Cmssr] died, he desired his friends 
about him to give him a plaudite, as It ho were consoious 
to himself that he had played hls part well ujion the stage. 

Bacon, Advancement of Learning, IL 

A tenderness which he was conscious that he had not 
merited. Macaulay, Hist. Eng., xxli. 

0>) Aware of an external object : a less correct use of the 
term : followed in either use by of or that, formerly by to 
or to orm's self that. 

Were not two of the Jesuits who were oonscious of the 
Plot [conspiracy] preferred afterwards at Rome 7 

Stillingfteet, Sermons, II. II. 

Slowly ami ennseious of tho raging eye 

Thot watt^h’d him . . . 

Wont Leolln. Tennyson, Aylmer's Field. 

6. Aware of some element of character as be- 
longing to one’s self. 

Satan, whom now traiiscoiuloiit glory raised 
Altovu his fellows, with monarehal pride, 

Conscious of hlgliest worth, unmoved thus ygUce. 

MUton, P. h., 11. 420. 
=Syn. To he Sensible or Conscious, etc. (tee feel). Aware, 
Conscious. Aware refers commonly to objects of percep- 
tion outside of ourselves ; conscious, to objects of percep- 
tion within ns ; as, to become aware of the presence of a 
stranger ; to be quite aware of the danger of one's situa- 
tion ; to liecome conscious of a pain in one's eye. Aware 
Indicates perceutiun without feeling ; eoitseious, generally 
recognition wltii some degree of feeling. 

(Kingcionsly (kcm'shus-li), adv. In a conscious 
manner ; with knowledge or intention. 

If these ja-reeptlons, with their eunscionsness, always 
remained present in the mind, . . . the same thinking 
thing would be always comciously present. 

Locke, Human Understanding, II. xxvU, 10. 

All the advantages to wlilcli 1 have adverted are such 
ns tho artist did not consciously produce. Emerson, Art. 
COHBCiotlBlieBB (kon'shus-ues), n. 1. The state 
of being consoious ; the act or state of mind 
which distinguishes a waking from a sleeping 
person; tho state of being aware of one’s men- 
tal acts or states. 

Cunscimisness is the percept ion of what passes In a man’s 
own mind. Locke, Unman Uudurstaiiding, 11. 1. W. 

Consciousness Is thus, on the one hand, tho recognition 
by the mind or “ego '' of its acts and alfectloiii — In other 
words, the self-aflirniRtiuii that certain inodiflcatlons are 
known by me and that these modlflcatlons are mine. 

Sir W. Hamilton, Metaph., xL 

Wo can imagine consciousness without self-conscious- 
ness, still more wittiont Introspection, much os we can 
imagine sight without taste or smell. 

J. Ward, Encyc. Brit., XX. 87. 


JV. Portsr, Human Intellect, | 87. 

Specifically — 2. Self-consciousness (which 
see). 

since eoyiseiousness always accompanies thinking, and It 
Is that that makes every one to be what lie calls “ self," 
and thereby dlstiiiguislies himself from all other thinking 
things; In this alone consists personal klentity. 

Locke, Human Understanding, II. xxvli. 9. 
3. Perception ; thought ; intellectual action in 
general. 

Consciousness is a comprehensive term for the comple- 
ment of all our cognitive energies. .Sir W. Hamilton. 


orange would still be round, yellow, and fragrant as liefore, 
./ Bard. Encyc. Brit., XX. 88. 
4. A general phase of thought and feeling : as, 
the moral conadousnean ; tho religious conscious- 


./antes, Jr. Pass. Pilgrim, p. 81. 

In the course of the tenth century ... a faint con- 
sciousness of distinct national life was felt In Italy, Ger- 
many, Franco, and England. 

C. E. Eorton, Church-bulIdlng In Middle Ages, p. 0. 

Unlike the ordinary consciousness, the religious eon- 
seiousness is concerned with that which lies beyond the 
sphere of sense. H. Speneer, Pop. 8cL Mo., XjUV. 84a 



6 . An intnitiTe perception or persiiMion; a 
■tate of being aware; an inward recognition; 
a feeling. 

They parted ; on Mlu Tllney’* side with some knowledge 
of her new uc()nalnlancc's feelings, and on Catherines, 
without the smallest KojuciinijineM of having explained 
them. Jawt Aunten, iNortliangur Ahiiey, p. M. 

In his will he [Baronl expressed witli singular lirevity 
... a mournful cinvicimi»iu<»ii that liis actions had not 
been such as to entitle liini to the esteem of those under 
whose observation his life liad been passed. 

Macaulay, Lord Bacon. 


Data of oonsclousneu. .see d«f am. —Double oon- 

Wdouaneu, in med. myehnl., a somnambulistic condition 
In which the patient leads, ns it were, two iiW's, recollect- 
ing in each condition wliat occurred in previous conditions 
of the same churaeter, but knowing nothing of tlio oeeur- 
rences of tliu otlier. /lun^ftson.— Fact Of OOnsdOUB- 
BMS. Heo/iicf. 

ooluoiovoltmtary (kon-shiS-vol'un-ta-ri), a. 
(< coiwcious (L. conscim) + voluntary^ Per- 
taining to congoiousneBs and will. 

oonaduiiclet (kon'shi-ung-kl), n. [Irreg. < coti- 
gnience + dim. -uncle.] A worthlegH, trifling 
conaoionco : used in contempt. [Karo.] 

Their rubrics are flllcd witli punctilios, not for con- 
sciences, hut for cinueiunetei. 

Up. Itaeket, Ahp. Willlains, 1. 0(1. 

OOUBCribet (kon-skrib'), V. t. [= D. comcriberen 
SB Q. oonscribircn =s Dan. kmuikribcrc = Hw. kon- 
gkribera = OP. cmacrire = It. cmacrivere, < L. 
conseribere, enroll, eltooae, elect, < com-, toge- 
ther, + acribere, write: aee acribc, conacript.] 
To enroll; enlist; levy as by a conscription. 

This artnle (whiclio was not smallu) was nnuKri/ml and 
come together to Harflete. J/a/l, Kdw. IV., an. t). 

eOUBOrlpt (kgn-akript'), v. t. [< L. conacriptu.i, 
pp. of conacribere^ enroll : see conacribc. ] To 
enroll compulsorily for military or naval ser- 
vice; force into service ; draft. 

Suddenly the levy came — T'lerre was eotneriiitcil, 

JVif Century, XXXII. OfiO. 


oonsoript (kon'skript), a. and n. [= F. conacrit 
ss 8p. Pg. conacripio = It. cmacritto =r D. con- 
aerit, < L. conacriptua, enrolled, chosen, elect, 
pp. of eonacriberc, enroll ; see conacribc.] I. a. 
Beglsterod ; enrolled.- Oonsoript fathers, a com- 
mon English rendering of the l*tlii phrase patren ronx^ip- 
« (fathers [and] conscripts), used In addressltig the senate 
of ancient Hume. Henutors were of two classes, patre», 
'fathers,' or patrician nobles, und comcripti, or tliose 
‘ deoted' from the wmestrian orders. 


Fathers eoneeript, may tills our present mooting 
Turn fair and fortunate to tlie commonwealth ! 

B. Jonmn, Sejanus, iii. I. 
n n. One who is compulsorily enrolled for 
military or naval service. 


The law ordains that tlio eoneeript shall serve t<ir five 
years. B. Taylor, Lands of the Saracen, p. 104. 


eonaoriptlon (kou-skrip'shon), n. [= F. con- 
scripthn = Sp. "conacripcion = Pg. conacrtpc/lo 
wm D. eonacriptie = Q. conscription = Dan. 8w. 
konakription, < L. conacriptio{n-), a drawing up 
in writing, LL. a conscription, < conacribere, en- 
roll: see cotwcrilic,] If. An enrolling or regis- 
tering. 

Conecription of men of war. Bp. Bumet, Records, 11. 23. 


Speoiflcally — 2. A compulsory enrolment by 
lot or selection of suitable men for military or 
naval service. This was formerly the prevalent method 
of recruiting on the ooutinent of Kiiropc ; Imt the system 
of the universal enrolment of nnuierly iiualifled persona, 
and compulsory service according to gradation, has been 
substituted for it in most countries there. 


Tilts trtiN) Is in reliellton In Iijebel Hsuaran, on 
tlie eonecription. 

B. Taylor, Lands of the Saracen, p. 113. 


oonscrlptional (kon-skrip'shpn-al), o. [< con- 
aeription + -at.] Pertaining to or of the nature 
of a oonsoription. 

oonseasonal (kon-so'zpn-al), a. [< coti- + aea- 
aon + -al.] Occurring or found at the same 
season of the year: as, conaeaaonal insects. 

[Bare.] 

OOnsecrate (kon'sS-krat), v. f. ; pret. and pp. 
consecrated, ppr. consecrating. [< L. consecra- 
tua, pp. of conaecrare, dedicate, declare to be 
saorea, deify (> It. conseorarc, coneegrare = Sp. 
Pg. consagrar = Pr. conaecrar, conaegrar = F. 
eonaaerer, consecrate : see conaacre), < com-, to- 
gether, + aacrare, consecrate, < saccr, sacred: 
see sacred. Cf. coma ere.] 1. To make or de- 
clare sacred with certain ceremonies or rites ; 
appropriate to sacred uses or emplo 3 rmont 8 ; 
set apart, dedicate, or devote to the service of 
the Deity: as, to consecrate a church; to coiwc- 
erate the eucharistio elements. See conaecra- 
Um, 1 . 
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conMcratliro 


If the emHoreUed bread or wine be spent before all have 
communicated, the Priest is to enngteraie more. 

Book ef Common Prayer, The Communion. 

When a Man has Comecrated anything to Qod, he can- 
not of himself take it away. BelOen, Table-Talk, p. 40. 

Ill a larger sense, wo cannot dedicate— wo cannot con- 
eecrate — we cannot hallow this ground. The brave men, 
living and dead, who struggled here have eoneecraled it, 
far above our poor power to odd or detract. . 

Lincoln, K|ieech at (letlysliurg Cemetery, Nov. 10, 18tl3. 

2. Speeifleally, in the Roman Catholic and 
-Anglican churches, to initiate solemnly into the 
order of bishops, ns a priest. Seo consecration, 2 
(a ), — 3. To devote or dedicate from profound 
feeling or a religious motive: as, his life was 
consecrated to the service of the poor. 


These to His Memory . . . 

1 dodirate, I eoneecratr. with tears-- 
These Idylls. 

Tennynm, De<l. of Idylls of the King. 


4. To make revered or worshiped, or highly 
regarded ; hallow : ns, a custom consecrated by 
tifne. 


He IChristj clothed Iihnsulf in their affections, and they 
adintttod him to their sorrows, and his presence conee- 
crated their Joys. J. Marlineau. 


A kiss can emieecrate the grnnnil. 

Whore muted hearts are mutual iKiund. 

CampIteU, Hallowed (Iroiind. 


6. To place among the gods; apotheosize, — 6. 
To enroll among the saints; canonize. =syii. 1 

nn<l 8. Denote, Dedicate, etc. See denote. 

consecrate (kon's^krat), a. [< L. consccratiis, 
pp. : see the verb.] Hacrod ; consecrated ; de- 
voted; dedicated. [Obsolete or poetical.] 

Also in Cyprys Is Paplion, that was a temple eoneecrate 
to Venus. .Sir H. (.iuytforde, Pylgrymngo, p. 16. 


Assembled in that consecrate place. 

Bacon, Hist. Hen. VII. 


Tir Imperial seat ; to virtue eoneecrate. 

Shak., Tit. And., I. 1. 


COnBecratedness (kon'se-kra-ted-nos), «. The 
state of being consecrated, llov. It. Cecil. 
[Karo.] 

consecration (kon-siVkra'shon), n. [< ME. con- 
secratHoun s= F. romt^oration"=z Pr. consecracion 
= Sp. consagracion, consecracion = Pg. consa- 
grofSo =5 It. coHsagrazione, conaaerazionc, eon- 
sccrazione, < L. eonaecratio(n-), < tsmsecrarc, pp. 
consecratus, consecrate: see consecrate, ».] 1. 
The act of consecrating, or separating from a 
common to a sacred use : the act of devoting or 
dedicating a person or tiling to the service and 
worship of Ood by certain rites or solemnities : 
as, the consecration of tho priests among the Is- 
raelites ; tho cimaccration of the vessels used in 
tho temple : the comccration of the elements in 
the eueharist; the consecration of a church. 


Tlie cuneecralion of Ills Ood is upon his head. 

Niim. vl. 7. 


Consecration makes not a place sacred, but only solemn- 
ly declares It so. South. 

Specifically — 2. Ecdea.: (a) The act of con- 
ferring upon a priest the powers and authority 
of a bishop ; the rite or ceremony of elevation 
to the episcopate, in the Homan Catholic, in tlie 
Greek and otlier Oriental churches, and in tlie Anglican 
Church, imposition of liniids liy a bisliop for the pur- 
pose of making the candidate a bishop is held to be essen- 
tial to eunsoeration, and tlio rule is tliat at least three 
blsliops shah unite in tlie net, lui directed by the fourtli 
canon of the first Council of Nicna, A. V. 326. 

Only papal authority could loose the tie that bound the 
bishop to the churuh of his consecration. 

Stubbs, Const. Hist., | 888. 
(6) The act of giving the sacramental charac- 
ter to the eucharistic elements of bread and 
wine. Aoeording to tho Roman Catholic and the Angli- 
can Church the essential act of eucharistio cunsecmtlon 
consists in the reoltal of the words of lustltutlun over the 
elements liy a priest, (c) The prayer used to con- 
secrate the eucharistio elements, in its fullest 
form It consists of three parts: (1) the institution; (2) 
the oblation, called dlstfiiotlvely the great oblatum; 
and (8) the epieUsis or invocation, (d) The act of 
placing a particle of the consecrated broad or 
host in the chalice; the commixture (which 
seo). — 3. Devotion or dedication from deep 
feeling, especially from a religious motive : as, 
the comccration of one’s self to the service 
of God, or of one’s energies to the search for 
truth. — 4. In Horn, hist., the ceremony of the 
apotheosis of an emperor.— OoiiMcratlon-erosa, a 

cross eut or iMlntod upon the walla of a church, the slab 
of an altar, etc. It has been canonical at different times 
to make a given number of these crosses, as, for Instanrc, 
In the middle ages, five unon the altar -slab, one in the 
middle and one at each of the four comers, and, os stated 
by some authors, twelve upon the walls of a church when 
newly built, either within or without It was customary 
to consecrate each of these crosses with chrism, and to re- 
cite a special prayer, and perhaps to incense e^ one ; hi 
some cases the cross was cut sabsei)ueDtIy In s place wlilch 
the officiant had consecrated in this manner. In the Greek 


Church three laner crosses are cut upon the altar-slab !». 
stead of five, and the pillars supporting the altar also re- 
ceive crosses. See altar-board. 

oonsecrator (kon'se-krft-tor), ». [= F. ffOMd- 
crateur = It. eonaecratore, < LL. eonaecrator, < L. 
conaecrare, pp. consecratus, consecrate : see con- 
secrate, r.] One who consecrates, 
consecratory (kon'sf-kra-t^ri), a. [< conse- 
crate + -ory ; = Pg. conseeratorio.] Making sa- 
cred ; oonsooratiiig ; of the nature of consecra- 
tion. [Rare.] 

Againe, thoy [sacrlflcesl wore propltlatorle, eonsserato- 
ris, Riioharisticall, and so forth. 

Purehas, Tllgrimage, p. 83. 

Consecratory words. 

Bp. Morton, Discharge of Imput. (1683), p. 60. 


consectaneons (kon-aok-ta'nf-us), a, [< LL. 
eomcctaneus, following after, consequent, < L. 
conscctari, follow after, pursue eagerly, freci. 
of consequi, follow after : seo cemaequent.] Fol- 
lowing as a natural consequence. [Bare.] 
consectaryt (kon'sek-ta-ri), a. and n. [< L. 
conaectarius, that follows logically, < conaeotari, 
follow after: hoc consectaneons.] 1. a. Follow- 
ing logi(3nlly ; obviously dodiicible. 

From the IncunsUtent and contrary determinations 
thereof, consectary impieties and eoiiclusioiis may arise. 

Sir T. Browns. 


H. n, A corollary ; a proposition which fol- 
lows iramediatoly as a collateral result of an- 
other, and thus needs no separate proof. 

These proiiositloiis are conseelarist. 

Woodward, Kssuy towards a Nat. Hist, of the Earth. 


conseemtef (kon'se-kut), v. t. [< L. consecutua, 
pp. of conaequi, follow after: see consequent.] 

1 . To follow closely after ; pursue. 

Which his grace accepteth, os touching your merits and 
acquIttiiL In no less koihI and tliuiikful part than if ye, flnd- 
liig tile dlsposisiun of tilings in more direct state, had con- 
secuted all your pursuits and desires. 

Bp. Burnet, Records, li. 28. 

2. To overtake or gain by pursuit ; attain. 

Few men hitlierto, liciiig here in any auotorltie, hath 

finally consecuted favors and thaiikes, but rather tlie oon- 
trurlc, witli povertie for tlielro farewell. 

State PajMirs, tl. 889. (JVores.) 

consecution (kon-se-ku'shon), n. [sr F. ennsdeu- 
tion = Pr. conaecutio = Sp. consecution = Pg. con- 
accugdo = It. consecuzionc, < L. consecutioXn-), < 
consequi, pp. consecutua, follow after r see con- 
acqusnt,] 1. The act of following, or the condi- 
tion of being in a series ; that w'hich is consec- 
utive; succession; sequence. [Rare or obso- 
lete.] 

In u quick consecution of colours, tho Inipressloii of 
every colour remains on tlic sensorium. Beivtun, Opticks. 
2. In logic, tho relation of consetiuent to ante- 
cedent, or of effect to cause ; doiiuction ; con- 
sequence. 

Consecutions . . . evidently found in the premises. 

Sir M. Hale. 


In every (ai'giimeiit rnneerning religions hoMefJ . . . 
sooner or later there comes a point whore strict iogtcBl 
eonseeution falls, and where the passage Is inudu from prein- 

‘ ,n appeal to faith and fueling or some 

B. P. Boione. 


The eoiiceplioii of consecufion itself, the shifting func- 
tion of tho Inllnitive, the oscillation of the leading parti- 
cle w<rT« are enough, single or conibtneil, to perplex the 
stnilent who trice either the analytical or the historical 
method, or both, Anier. Jour. Philul., VII. 168. 

Consecution month, in astron., the space between one 
conjunction of the moon witli tho sun ami another ; a lu- 
nar month. — Consecution of tenses. Same as sequence 
qf tenses. Soo wvHcncc.— Reciprocal consecution, in 
lo^c, the relation of two facts either of which Implies the 

consecutiye ^on-aek'u-tiv), a. and n. [= P. 
conaecutif = Sp. Pg, It. conaecufivo, < L. as if 
*consecutivua, \ cosiaecutua, pp, of consequi, fol- 
low: see consequent, cmsecuHon.] I. a. 1. Un- 
interrupted in course or succession; succeed- 
ing one anotlier in a regular order ; successive. 

Fifty cotisecutive years of exemption. 

Arbuthnot, Anc. Coins. 

2. Following ; succeeding : with to. 

Comprehending only the actions of a man, eotwseutivs 
to volition. Locks. 

Consf^tive combination, .see combination.— Qaa.- 
seoutive intervals, in music, the similar intervals that 
occur between two voices or parts that pass fmm one 
cliord to another in parallel mo- 
tion. Also called parallel inter- 
vals. Consecutive thirds and 
sixths are agreeable; consecutive 
fourths, disagreeable; while con- 
secutive perfect llRhs or octaves 
(or unisons) i 
(/'onsecutlve 

unisons) are covered or hidden 
when/tho ftftb or octave is reached 
by similar but not parallel motioD ; 
such progreesiona are rarely Ob- 
iectloDable, except when occurring 
between the outer, meet oonspiCtt- 

ConMcudve FUUis. ous voices, and not then 11 oas « 


ire usually forbidden, 
ftftbi and ootavea (or 



ntou Shalt vonsswats Aaron and his sous. Ex. xxtx. 9. 




tha yoiow moYM only » lomitone.— OonMontlTV p«r> 
in n conjunotlon imping to^cal coomou- 
M<m: M, Min, *p, tA«r^or0. ato.-OonaeoaUT» p^ts of 
a curve, oolucident polnto of tangenuy of colncClent ton- 
genta. Thua, the tangent to a curve at a nude U aaid to 
meet the curve in three coincident pointa, of which two are 
uot only coincident, but (what is more than coincident) 
coiiaecutlve. This meant that a riglit line cutting the 
curve in three pointa may by a continuous motion be 
brought into coincidence witli the tangent at the node, 
the three points in this motion running up into one, and 
tlic motion of two of them being, at the limit, entirely 
along the tangent. —OonsecutlTA poles, in mamuHism. 
Hee vMgnet. — OoiUWOUtlVe symptOms, in paMoi. , symp- 
toms that appear on the cessation or during the decline of 
a disease, but which liave no direct or evident connection 
with the primary ailment 

n. n. »/. In music, consecutive intervals; 
usually, the forbidden progrosaion of consecu- 
tive or parallel fifths or octaves. - Covered con- 

setdftlves, in mtuic, a progression of two voices to a uni- 
son, octave, or perfect ilftli liy similar but not pitrallel 
motion, suggesting the forbidden progression of consecu- 
tive unisons, octaves, or tifths. Also called hidden am- 
itmtieee. The particular interval Is also culled covered or 
hidden : as, covered octaves, covered fifths. 

consecutively (kpn-sek'fi-tiv-li), adv. In a con- 
secutive manner ; in regular succession ; suc- 
cessively. 

COnsecutiveneBS (kpn-sek'y-tiv-nos), w. The 
character or state of being eonsecutivo, or of 
following in regular order, 

consent, »• AMddle English form of counsel 
and of council, 

conseinlnatet (kon-sem'i-udt), v. t. [< L. com-, 
together, + semmatus, pp. of seminare, sow, 

< semen (semin-), seed: see semen, seminal.] 
To sow together, as different sorts of seeds. 
JBailei/. 

cousenescencet, consenesceucyt (kon-so-nes'- 
ens, -en-si), «. [< L, conscncscen(t-)s, ppr. of 
oonseiiesccre, grow old together, < com-, together, 
+ senesoerc, grow old : seo senescent.] A grow- 
ing old ; the state of becoming old. 

The old argument for Urn world's dissolution, ... its 
daily consenescence and decay. 

tUiy, Three lilsconrses, v. g 1. 

consense^t, n. [Early ME. kumcHce; < OF. 
consenc^ cunsence, f. and m,, cunsense, consense, 
m.j s! Pr. consensa, t, = Pg. It. consenso, ni., 

< ML. consentia, t., or consensus, m., consent, 
agreement: see consensus, consent.] Consent. 

Mid kuneence, of lieorte. Ancren Hiwle. 


COnsense^t, n. [< con- + sense.] A sense or 
feeling in conjunction or union with another; 
a mutual feeling. Cudworth. 

COnsension (kon-sen'slitjn), n. [< OP. consen- 
cion, consention, consenson, < L. eansen)rio(n-), 
< consentire, pp. coimnsus, agree: see consent, 
consensus.] AOTeemeut in feeling or thought ; 
accord ; mutual consent. [Hare.] 

One mind and understanding, and a vital enneeneion of 
the wliole Imdy. Uentle.ij, Sermons, li. 

Most of the al)le, honest, and learned men in all or most 
civilized countries . . . Inivo come to an agreement or 
cu>tscn«to>i that the slngio luutallicstandard of value coined 
in gold is best. iV. A. Ilev., CXXVl. Kil. 


consensual (kgn-Ben'§u-al), a. [=: F. consen- 
suel = Pg. consensial, made with consent; < L. 
consensus (comse«s«-), agreement (see conseti- 
sus), + -ai.] 1, Formed or existing by mere 
consent ; depending upon consent or aoquies- 
oenoo : as, a consensual marriage. 

“The Christian council of presbyters" exercised disci- 
pline, and “ exercised a eoneeneual uirisdletiun in matters 
of dispute botweon Christian and tilirlstlan." 

N. A. Ilev., CXLII. 9.^)5. 


8. In physiol., of the nature of reflex action in- 
volving sensation but not volition. 


In this paper he [Dr. Cari>entur| also extended tlie idea 
of roliex nervous function to tlio centeis of sensation and 
ideation, and enunciated tlie fundamental notions of ‘ • con- 
sensual " and of “ ideo'inotor " action. 

Pop. Sci. Mo., XXVIII. MO. 


OonsSlUUal contract, in civU lau>, a contract whicli, 
though made wltliout tlie formalities of delivery, writing, 
or entry In account, was oiiforclble on the ground that in 
cases of sale, partnership, agency, and lilring proof of the 
consent of the parties was enough. 


sansus, or mutual assent of the parties, is tlie final and 


cial characteristic of agreements falling under one oi .... 
four heads of Sale, rartnorship. Agency, and Hiring, that, 
as soon as the assent of the parties has supplied this iiigiv- 
dlent, there Is at once a Contraet. The Consensus draws 
with it the Obligation, performing, in transactions of tlie 
sort specified, the exact functions which a 


Conuneual is 

slightest anomaly, but is exactly analogous to Real, Ver- 
hwt, and Literal. . Maiiu, Ancient Law, p. 322. 

..twoormoresimulta- 
■y or more remote are 


Oons M u w al motioni, in pkytioi., two 
ueoua motlou. of which the secondary oi 
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independent of the wit], such as the contraction of the iris 
when the eye is opened to admit the light 

consensus (kQn-sen'sus), ti. [< L. consensus 
(ML. also consentia: see eonaenset), agreement, 
accordance, imanimity, < consentire, pp. con- 
sensus, agree : see consent] A general agree- 
ment or concord ; os, a consensus of opinion. 

Individual taste is sometimes mistaken, or sulistitutud, 
for cultured eutieeneue. F. Halt, Mod. Eng., p. 2a 

To gatlior accurately tlio eoneeneue of medical opinion 
would bo impracticalde without polling the whole body 
of physicians and surgeons. 

II. Spencer, Study of Sociol., p. 88. 
Conaenaua OeneTenala, a document prepared by Calvin 
in 15.92 to harmonize the Swiss Frotestant churches on tlio 
doctrine of predostination. 

consent (kpn-sont'), V. [< ME. consenten, ear- 
lier kunsc'nten, < OP. consentir, cunsentir, P. 
eonsentir = Pr. Sp. Pg. consentir = It. consen- 
tire, < L. consentire, pp. consensus, agree, ac- 
cord, consent, lit. feel together, < com-, together, 
+ sentire, pp. sensus, feel : see sense ana scettt, 
sent^, and ef. assent, dissent, resent.] I. intrans. 
If. To agroo in sentiment; bo of the same 
mind ; accord ; be at one. 

Although tliey coneent against Clirist, yet duo tliey nincit 
dissent among themaeiues. Purchae, Pilgrimage, p. 800. 

Flourishing many years Itofore Wycllffo, and much eon- 
eeniiny with him in judgment. Fuller. 

They would acknowledge no error or fault In tlieir 
writings, and yet would seem soinotimoa to coneent with 
us ill the trutli. U'inthrop, Hist. New England, II. 176. 

2. To agree ; yield credence or accord ; give 
assent, as to a proposition or the terms of an 
agreement. 

X coneent unto tlie law tiiat it is good. Rom. vlL 16. 

M. and N. liiive coneented together in lioly wedlock. 

Book of Common Prayer, .Solemnization of Matrimony. 

3. To yield when ono has the right, power, or 
desire to oppose ; accede, as to persuasion or 
entreaty; aid, or at least voluntarily refrain 
from opposing, tho execution of another per- 
son’s purpose ; comply. 

My jioverty, but not my will, coiwenfs. 

sAo*., R. and J., V. 1. 

Half loatli, and half eotmntiny to tlio ill. 

Oryden, Abs. and Aclilt., i. 313. 

His manly lirow 

Coneente to death, but comiuers iwony. 

Byron, Chilile Harold, Iv. 140. 
=8yil. See list under ttcewfo. Pertnit,Conseta to,eU:. See 
alioivl. 

II.t trans. To grant; allow; acknowledge; 
give assent to. 

Interpreters . . . will not coneent it to lie a true story. 

Milton. 

consent (kon-sent'), M. [< ME. consentc, < OF. 
consente: from the verb.] 1. Voluntary allow- 
ance or acceptance of what is done or proposed 
to bo done by another ; a yielding of the mind 
or will to tiiat which is proposed ; acquioseonce ; 
concurrence; compliance; permission. 

I sale for me witli full concente, 

Thi llkyng all will I fulBlle. York Playe, p. 462. 
I give coment to go along with you. 

Shak., T. O. of V., Iv. H. 

It was his (our Saviour's] own free coneent that lie went 
to snlTer, for he know certainly lietoru band the utmost 
tiiat he was to undergo. slillinyfieet , Sermons, I. vl. 

2. In law, intelligent concurrence in the adop- 
tion of a contract or an ngreoment of such a 
nature as to bind the party consenting; agree- 
ment upon tho same thing in the same sense. 
Consent of parties is implied in dll contracts ; hence, per- 
sons legally incapable of giving consent, ns Idiots, etc., 
cannot lie parties to a contract. Persons in a state of ati- 
solnto drunkenness cannot give legal consent, altlioiigli 
a lesser degree of intoxication will not afford a snlflcleiit 
gronmi for annulling a contraet. Consent is null wliore 
It proceeiis on essential iiiislaku of fact, or where obtained 
by fraud or by force and fear. 

3. Agreement in opinion or sentiment; unity 
of opinion or inclination. 

Nowo renewed, and alfernied and confermed, by the 
assento and coneente and agreinent off all tho Urwiem, 

Fntflieh OUde (E. E. T. ».), p. 18T. 

They flock together in coneent, like so many wild geese, 
SAa*.,2Hon. IV.,v. 1. 

Hereupon a Parliament is called ; and it is by common 
ConeetU of all agreed, that the King should not go in Per- 
son. Baker, Chroniulos, p. Ul. 

When the wills at many concur to one and the same 
action and effect, this concourse of their wills is called 
coneent. Hobbes, Works, IV. xii. 

Yet hold ! I'm rich ; — with ono consent they'll say, 

“ You're welcome. Uncle, os the flowers In 

Crabbe, Parish Register. 

4t. A preconcerted design; concert. 

Here was a content 

(Knowing aforehand of our merriment) 

To dash ft like a Christmas comedy. 

Sfi<M.,UL.L„r.& 
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6. Agreement; ootrespondenoe in parts, qual- 
ities, or operation; harmony; ponoord. [AT’ 
ohaic.] 

We ... do glue the name of ryme onely to our Con- 
cordes, or tunable eoneentee in the latter end of our verses. 

Puttenham, Arte of Eng. Poesle, p. 04. 
Certainly there Is a coneent between tlie body and tha 
soul. Bacon, Deformity. 

Tho ricli results of the divine coneente 
Of man and earth, of world beloved and lover, 

Tlio nocter and ambrosia, are witliheld. 

Etnerem, Blight. 

6, In pathol., an agroement or sympathy, by 
which one affected part of the system affects 
some distant part. Bee sympathy.— Ago of con- 
sent. See aye, n., 3. i^Syn. L Aeeent, Coneent, Concur- 
rence, etc. See aeeent, 

consentable (kQn-son'ta-bl), a. [< consent + 
-able.] In remisylvania law, having consent; 
agreed upon; noting a boundary established 
by tho express agreement or assent of adjoin- 
ing owners : as, a consentable line, 
consentaneity (kon-seu-ta-ne'l-ti), n. [< L. 
cottsentaneus, agreeing (see consentaneous), 
-ity.] Mutual agroement. [Bare.] 

Tlio eoneentaneity or even privity of Prussia. 

London Timee, Jan. 18, 1866. 

consentaneous (kon-sen-ta'ue-us), a. [s Pg. 
It, consentaneo, < L. conscntancus, agreeing, ac- 
cordant, fit, < consentire, agree : see consent, ».] 
Agreeing; accordant; agreeable; consistent; 
consenting ; mutually actpiiescent. 

A good law and coneentaneous to ruusun. 

Howell, Letters, Iv. 7. 
Tho tendency uf Europe In oiir own day . . . has been 
singularly eimeentatirmu in the return not merely to medi- 
mval art, but to meditoval modes and standards of thought. 

Eiicyc. Brit., II. MiS. 
The settlement or “ compromise ” of 18.90, made by the 
coneentaneoue action of the Nortli and Soutli, rested, as on 
u uiinier stone, upon tho inviululde vliaracterof the settle- 
ment of 1820, known os the Missouri romprumise. 

<}. T. Curtie, Buchanan, IL 270. 

consentaneously (kou • sen - tfi ' u$ - us - li), adv. 
Agreeably ; accordantly ; consistently. 

Paracelsus did not always write so eotteentaneouely to 
himself. &^le. 

consentaneousness (kon-sen-ta'nS-us-nes), n. 
Agroonioiit ; accordance ; consistency, fr. B, 
Carpenter. 

consentantt, a. [ME., < OF, comentant, ppr. of 
consentir, connonix boo consent, v.] Assenting; 
consenting. Chaucer, 

consenter (kgu-seu'ter), n. One who consents. 

No party nor coneentcr to it [treasun). 

Sir M. Hale, Hist. Plao. Cor., 11. 5S. 
consentience (kon-sen'shiens), «. [< consen- 
tient: see -ence.] Tho sum of tho psychical 
activities of an animal whose varied sensations 
converge to a common psychical center, so that 
it feels its mental unity without being distinctly 
conscious of it ; imperfect or uudev^oped con- 
sciousness in general. 

Lninimiiis impresalons wliich are tlie most potent agents 
in educating animal coneeiitienee. 

Contemporary Beo., LI. 677. 
Wo may. wiion our mind is entirely directed upon some 
external object, .or when we are almost in ii state of som- 
nolent iiiiconscioiuiiusB, liavo lint a vague feeling of our 
existence— afeeiliig resulting from tlie unol>served synthe- 
sis of our seiisatinns of all orders and degrees. This unin- 
tcllectual sense of self may bo conveniently distinguish^ 
from intellectnal conscioiisness as connentience. 

Mivart, Prnc. Zool. .Soc., London, 1884, p. 468. 

consentient (kgu-son'shignt), a. [= Bp. con- 
sendentess Pg. consensien'te = It. consemnente, < 
L. con8entien(t-)8, ppr. of consentire, agree: see 
consent, v., and cf. consentant.] 1. Consonant; 
congruent; agreeing: as, coMscnftenf testimony. 

The eoneentient judgment of the clturcli. Bp. Pearton. 

2. Endowed with couseutionce; of the nature 
of oonseutionco : as, consentient animals; con- 
sentient activities. 

consentingly (kgn-son'ting-li), adi’. In a con- 
senting or acquieseent manner. Jer. T^lor, 
consentmentf (kgn-sent'mgut), ». [ME. con- 
aentement; < OF. (and F.) "con8entement s= Sp. 
consentimiento = Pg. It. consentimento, < ML. 
conaentimentum, consent, < L. consentire, con- 
sent: see consent, v.] Consent, 
consequence (kon'sf-kwens), n. [s F. consi- 
quence = Sp. consecuencia = Pg. cottaequencia sx 
It. conseauema, consegnensia (obs.), consequen- 
za=sD, iconsekwentiessQ. consequensss Dan. kon- 
sekvents, consequence, < L, eonsequentia, < con- 
sequen(t-)s, ppr., consequent: aee consequent.] 
If. Connection of cause and effect, or of ante- 
cedent and consequent ; consecution. 

I must after thee, with this thy son ; 

Such fatal oonsequencs unites us three. 

MiUon, P. L., X. 864. 
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S. That which followH from or grows out of 
any act, cause, proceeding, or series of actions; 
an event or effect produced by some preceding 
influence, action, act, or cause ; a consequent ; 
a result. 

Shun tho bitter conKenxmiice : for know, 

The (lay thou oat'st Ihuroof, my sole command 
lYaJiMcresa'd, inevitably tliou atialt die. 

MUton, 1*. L., vili. 828. 

Tho mtafortune of apeukinK with bitterneeg U a moat nat- 
ural emuetjxittiice of the pndiKilceH I had ijeon uncouraginK. 

Jiiiw Axijxlen, i’rido and Prejudice, p. lUS. 

Ho [Mr. iientbami «ay» that tbeatrocitiea of the Kovolu- 
tion were the natural cmiM’x/nf iiceii of tliealwurd principles 
on which it was commeiiued. 

Maaiulay, Hlr James Mackintosh. 
8. The conclusion of a syllogism. 

(;un aylloKlsm set things right? 

No — majora soon witli uiiiinis fight ; 

Or Ijoth In friendly consort Join'd, 

The conteuueiiee limps false behind. 

Prior, Alma, ill. 

4. A consequent inference ; deduction ; specih- 
cally, ill logic, a form of inference or aspect 
under wliioh any inference may be regarded, 
having but one premise, the antecedent, and 
one ooncltision, the consequent, the principle ac- 
cording to which the consequent follows from 
the antecedent being, like tho whole inference, 
termed the consequence. — 6. («) Importance; 
moment; significance : applied to things: as, 
this is a matter of consequence, or of some, lit- 
tle, great, or no consequence. 

A night is but small breath, ami littin pause. 

To answer matters of this conneiiurnce. 

Slxak., Hen. V., 11. 4. 
d their ludgers, 
)f manklmi go. 
U. Spencer, Social .Statics, p. 4«S. 
(i) Importance; influence; distinction; note: 
applied to persons : as, a man of consequence. 


which you must exert yourself 

cept, I can tell you tliat ; for 'tis wriiwii uy a ptsraou oi 
eeniequmee. SherkUm, The Critic, 1. 1. 

6. pi. A game in which one jdayer writes down 
an adjective, tho second the name of a man, 
the third an adjective, tlio fourth tho name of a 
woman, tho fifth what ho said, the sixth what 
she said, the seventh the consequence, etc.j etc,, 
no one seeing what the others have written. 
After all have ■written, the paper is read. 

They met for tho sake of eating, drinking, and langtilng 
together, playing at cards or eoneequencee, or any otlier 
game Ui«t was suflloleiitly noisy. 

Jane Auete.n, Sense and Scnslhlllty, xxlli. 

__ as a result : cor 

qusnoe Of. us the 
2. SemUt, Imie, etc. See fffc. . 
oonsequencdt (kon'se-kweus), t’. i. [< consc- 
^umce, «.] To draw' inferences ; form dedue- 

Moeea . . . condescends . . . to such a methodical and 
iota(Ml-like way of defining and cnnecquencinfi. 

Milton, Tetrachordon. 

consequent (kon'sf-kweut), a. and n. [< ME. 
consequent, < OE. consequent, F. consiquent = 
Sp. oonsceuente s= Pg. consequente = It, consc- 
gueHtessU. konsektoent = G. consequent = Dan. 
Konsekvent, oonsoqueut, < L. con8cquen{t-)s, fol- 
lovrlng, oonseciuent (ML. also as a noun, a con- 
sequent, apodosis, tr. Or. in6ptvuv), prop, ppr, 
of oonsequi, follow after, pursue, follow a oauso 
as an enect ( > Sp. Pg. conscyuir, obtain, = It. 
eonseguire, obtain, follow), < com-, together, + 
aequi, follow : see sequent, second, and cf. subse- 
quent.} I. o. 1. Following as an effect or re- 
sult, or as a necessary inference ; having a re- 
lation of sequence: with on, or rarely to; as, 
the war and the conseqmnt poverty; the pov- 
erty consequent on tho war. 

The right was cotmguent to, and bnllt on, an act per- 
fectly personal. Locke. 

He had arrived on the eve of a general election, and 
daring tho excitement of political ohaugos coneeguent 
upon tho murder of Mr. Porcival. 

Ladi/ Holland, in Sydney Smith, vi. 
8t. Following in time ; subsequent. 

After thy life. In brazen chara^rs 
Shall monumentally be register'd 
To ages eoneegttent. 

Beaxi. and FI. , Knight of Malta, v. 2. 
8. Characterized by correctness of inference or 
connectedness of reasoning; logical: as, a coti- 
sequent action. 

The Intensity of her [Dorothea's] religious disposition 
. . . was but one aspect of s nature altogether ardent, 
Uteoretio, and IntolleotaaUy coneeguent. 

Oeorge JSliot, Mlddlemaroh, 1. 82. 


Oonaaqiuat flaetor. in math., that factor <A a non-com- 
mutative product whieh is written last.— Oousquant 
polu of a magnet. See magnet. 

II, n. [< ME. consequente, n. ; from the adj.] 

1. Effect or result ; that which proceeds from 
a cause ; outcome. [Rare or obsolete.] 

Those envies that I see niirsne me 
Of all tnie actions are the natural aineeqitenti. 
Chainmn aiut Shirlejf, ('halmt, Admiral of France, 11. 
Deatli is not a eonseqwtU to any sin but our own. 

Jer. Taglor,V/ot)u (ed. 1886), 1. 772. 
Avarice is the necessary coneeguent of old age. 

Stvift, aulliver’a Travels, Hi. 10. 
A world's lifetime with its Inoidents and eonseguents la 
hut a progressive coullug. WiiusheU, World-Life, p. 888. 

2. In Ittgic: («) That member of a hypotheti- 
cal proposition which contains the conclusion. 
See antecedent, (h) The couolusion of a con- 
sequence, or necessary inference ooneoived a8 
consisting of an antecedent (or premise) and 
a consequent (or conclusion), and as governed 
by a consequence (or principle of consecution). 
— 3. In music, same as comes, 3.— Consequent 
of a ratio, in math., Uto latter of the two tenus of a ratio, 
or that with which the antecedent Is conqmrud. Thus, in 
the ratio m : or m to n, n Is the conseipient and m tho 
antecedent.— Fallacy Of the ooneequent. noofaUaey. 

consequential (kon-sf-kwen'shal), a. and n. [< 
L. coHsequentia, consequence (see consequence), 
+ -al.] I. a. 1. Following as the effect or re- 
sult; resultant. 

We somottmes wronglo when we should debate; 

A eoiuequential ill wldch freedom draws ; 

A bad clfoct, but from a noble causu. Prior. 

The expansion of trade and production, and the conxe- 
guential Increase of social and national well-being. 

Fdintnirgh Iteo., CLXIV. 80. 
2t. Having the consequence properly connected 
with the promises; lo^cally correct; conclusive. 

Though these arguments may seem obscure, yet. upon 
a duo consideration of Uiem, they atehlgMy cotteequmtial 
and concludent to my purpose. 

Sir M. Hale, Orlg. of Mankind. 

3. Assuming airs of consequence or great self- 
importance, or characterized by such affecta- 
tion ; conceited ; pompous : applied to persons 
and their manners. 

(iuldsmith was sometlines content to be treated with an 
easy familiarity, but upon occasions would be eoneequen- 
tial and ini])ortaut. lioewell, Jolmson (wl. 84). 

His stately and eoneegueiUial pace. Scott. 

Consequential losses or damsAse, in fair, such losses 
or damages as arise not immediately from the act com- 
plained of, but us a result of it. 

n. n. An inference; a deduction; aoonolu- 
sion. [Rare.] 

It may b« thought supertliious to si>end so many words 
uuou our author's precious nbscrvatlons out of the I.ord 
tiaroudon's History, and some eoneeijnentiale, as I have 
done. Jioger North, Kxameii, p. 2l». 

consequentially (kun-s^-kwen'shal-i), adv. 1. 
In a connected series; in the order of cause 
and effect, or of antecedent and consequent. — 

2. With correct deduction of consequences; 
with right connection of ideas; connectedly; 
coherently. 

The faculty of wrritlug consequentiallg. 

Addieon, Whig Examiner, No. 4. 

3. In sequence or course of time ; henoe, not 
immediately ; eveutuaUy. 

This relation is so necessary tliat Ood himself can not 
discharge a rational creature from it ; although coneequen- 
Hally iiidoed he may do to by tho annihilation of such 
creatures. South. 

4. Consecutively; in due order and connection. 
Were a man u king in hia dreams, and a beggar awake, 

and dreamt coneequentiaUy, and in continuous uul)n>ken 
schemes, would ho be in reality a king or a beggar'/ 

Addieon. 

B. With assumed importance; with conceit; 
pompously; pretentiously. 

He adjusts his cravat coneequenlially. 

H. H. Peake, Court and City, iv. 1. 
[Now rare in all senses but tho last.] 
COnsequentialness (kon-af-kwen'shal-nes), n. 
1 . The quality of being consequential or con- 
secutive, as in discourse. [Rare.] — 2. Con- 
ceit; nompousuess; pretentiousneBs; the as- 
sumption of dignity or importance, 
consequently (kon'se-kwent-li), adv. 1. By 
consequence; by the oonneotion of cause and 
effect or of antecedent and consequent; in oon- 
sequenoe of something; therefore. 

Man was originally immortal, and it was eoneemumtly a 
part of ills nature to cherish Uie hope of an nndying life. 

Dawmn, Nature and the Bible, p. 204. 
2t. Subsequently. 

Hee was visited and saluted; and consequently was 
brought vnto the Kings and Queenes moiesUes presence. 

UtMuyt'e Voyages, 1 . 287 . 
aSyn. Wherefore, Aoeordingl/y, eto. See therefore. 
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eonsoqUMit&ess (kon'sf -kwent-nes), ». Bogo* 
lar oonneotion of propositions; oonseoutive* 
ness of disoourse ; logioalness. 

The eoneequentnese of the whole body of the dootrlna 
Sir K. Digby, Dcd. of Natura of Man's Soul 
cemsertion (kqn-s^r'shqn), w. [< LL. conser- 


[Rare.] 

What order, Imauty, motion, distance, size, 
Cmuertion of dcsigti, liow exquisite I 

Young, Night Thoughts, ix. 
COnservable (kgn-s^r'va-bl), «. [< LL. eonser- 
vabilis, < L. cotiservare,"keiop: see conserve, «,] 
That may h(» conserved; able to be kept op 
preserved from decay or injury, 
conservancy (kou-sfjr' van-si), «. [< ML. con- 
servantia, < L. co»8m'«»( f-)#, ppr. : see conser- 
vftni.} The act of preserving; conservation; 
preservation : as, the conservancy of forests. 

Conservancy lias been introduced iii time to preserve 
many of tlio advantages tliey I forests | are calculated to 
afford, [and) to make tliem a consideraldu source of rev- 
enue to tile state. Kncyc. Brit., IX. 404. 


COnservant (kou-s6r'vant), a. [< L. conser- 
van{t-)s, ppr. of conservlxre, keep: see conserve, 
t).] Conserving; having the power or quality 
of preserving from decay or destruction, in the 
traditional Aristotelian pllllosopliy, etficient causes ore dt- 
viilod into procreant and cunsercant caxise.s. Tlie procreant 
cause is that wlilcli makes a thing to be whicli before was 
not ; tl>e conservanl cause, that wlilch causes an existent 
thing to endure. 

The papacy . . . was either the procreant or conservanl 
cause ... of ail tiie ecclesiastical coiitroversiei in the 
Christian world. 

T. Pnller, Moderation of Church of Eng., p. 493. 

conservation (kon-s6r-va'8hpn), n. [= P, con- 
servation =r Ih', conservatio = Sp. conservacion =s 
Pg. conservacdo = It. conserrastonc, < L. con- 
8crvatio{n-), < conservare, pp. eonserratus, keep: 
see conserve, v.} 1. The act of conserving, 
guarding, or keeijing with care ; preservation 
from loss, decay, injury, or violation ; the keep- 
ing of a thing in a safe or entire state. 

t/ertayne ordimmiiccz and riicllez . . . concernyng the 
said crafto . . . and for tlie conseruacion of the politick 
gouernance of tlie same, Fnglish tlilds(K E. T. S.J, p. 836. 


Sir W. Hamittf. 

2. Persistence ; perdurance ; permanence.— 
Conservation of energy. Hee energy. 
conservational (kou-sfir-va'shpn-al), a. [< 
conservation + -al.} Tending to conserve ; pre- 
servative. 

COnBervatism (kpn-s6r'va-tizm), n. [For *con- 
servativism, < conservative + -ism.} 1. The dis- 
position to maintain and adhere to the estab- 
lished order of things ; opposition to innovation 
and change: as, the conservatism of the clergy. 

Of all the dlflloultlus that wore met in cstablialiing loco- 
motion iiy stciuii, tlie obstruction ottered by lilind, stolid, 
unreosonbig consermtis-m was not the least. 

Josiah Quincy, Figures of the Past, p. .860. 

The Iiard emuervatism whlcli refuses to sec what it has 
never yet seen, and so never learns anytliing now. 

J. F. Clarke, ScIf.(;uIturo, p. 80. 
2. The political principles and opinions main- 
tained by Conservatives. Bee cOTi«m)afi»e, n.,3. 

I advocate . . . neither Conservatism nor Liberalism In 
the sense In which those slogans of modern party-warfare 
are commonly understood. 

Sir E. Creasy, Eng. Const., p. 11. 
conservative (kon-s6r'va-tiv), a. and n. [a= P, 
conservatif (> 1). conservatief = G. conservative 
Dan. konservativ) = Sp. Pg. It. conservativo, < 
ML. conservatimis, < L. conservatws, pp. of con- 
servare, keep, preserve : see conserve, n.] I. a. 

1. Preservative ; having power or tendency to 
preserve in a safe or entire state ; protecting 
from loss, waste, or injury : said of things. 

This place of whlcIi I telle, . . . 

Vs suite amyddys of these throe, 

Uevene, erthe, and eke the see, 

As most conservatif the soun. 

Chaucer, Hoiue of Fame, it 889. 

I refer to their respective conservative principle: that 
Is, the principle hy which they are upheld and preserved. 

Calhoun, Works, I. 87. 

2. Disposed to retain and maintain what Is e»- 
tablished, asinstitutioud, customs, and the like; 
opposed to innovation and change ; in an ex- 
treme and unfavorable sense, opposed to pro- 
gress: said of persons or their onaraeteristioi. 



HtoiAlfrtdW dUkraotw Vfu of that ■terllng oorntm- 
(iM kud whiob tiUM ItMlf upon old faoU, but aoeapu 
new teeta m t reoaon for thinga. 

C. tt. PMtrtm, Barly and Mid. Agea of Eng., xl. 


Speeifloalljr — 8. In (a) Antagonistic 

to change in the institutions of the country, 
civil or ecclesiastical; especially, opposed to 
change in the direction of democracy. 


The slow progreaa which Sweden has made lii Intro, 
duciug needful reforms Is owing to the eontervalive spirit 
of the nobility and the priesthood. 

S. Taylvr, Northern Travel, xvlll. 
Hence — (b) [eap.'] Of or pertaining to the Con- 
servatives or their principles. See II., 8. 

The result of this struggle was highly favourable to the 
Conxtr native party. Macaulay. 

Oonssrvatlve force. See /©««.— Oonservative sys- 
teSV^" m«oA., a system which always performs or con- 
sumes the same amount of work In passing from one 
given configuration to another, by whatever path or with 
whatever velocities It passes from one to the other. The 
doctrine of the conservation of energy is that the universe 
Is a conservative system. See ener^. 

When the nature of a material system Is such that If, 
after the system has undergone any series of changes, It Is 
brought back in any manner to Its original state, [and) the 
wliole work done by external agents on the system is e<|ual 
to the wliole work done by the system In overcoming ex- 
ternal forces, the system Is called a Ctmeermtive Syttem. 

Clerk Maxwell, Matter and Motion, art. Ixxli. 


The ooneervative faculty, in ptyekol., the power of re- 
taining knowledge In cite mind, though out of conscious- 
ness; memory. 

IT. n. If. One who aims, or that which tends, 
to preserve from injury, decay, or loss ; a pre- 
server or preservative. 


The Holy Spirit Is the groat eontervative of the new life. 

Jer. Taylor, Confirmation, fol. aa. 


3. One who is opposed by nature or on princi- 
ple to innovation and change | in an imfavor- 
able sense, one who from prejudice or lack of 
foresight is opposed to true progress. See 
radical. 


We see that If M. Dumont had died In 1790, he would 
have died, to use the new cant word, a decided emuer- 
vative, Macaulay, Mlrabcau. 

3. [cop.] In Great Britain, a Tory : a name first 
adopted by the Tory party about the time of the 
passing of the first Iteforra Bill (1832). Tlie pro- 
fessed <mJeot of the Conservatives, as a (lolitical laxly, is 
to maintain and ^preserve 1)y every constitutional means 
the existing Institutions of the country, both ecclesiastical 
and civil, and to oppose such measures and changes as 
they believe have a tendency either to destroy or to Im- 
pair these Institutions. 

4. In U. S, hint,, one of the group of Demo- 
crats who, duri^Van Buren’s administration, 
voted with the Whigs against the Independent 
Treasury Bill. 

consenratiyely (kgn-sSr'vft-tiv-ii), adv. In a 
conservative manner, or in the muouer of con- 
servatives ; as a conservative ; with oonserva- 
tiveness. 

It Is very eoneernatively English to make concession at 
the eleventh hour and fifty-ninth minute ; but the clock Is 
fast in Ireland. Philadelphia Ledger, Doc. 80, 1887. 
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n. n.; pi. conmvatorica {■^%). [In the first 
sense di^tly from the adj. ; in the second and 
third senses, as F. eonaervatoire = Sp. Pg. It. 
conservatorio, < ML. omaermtoHum, lit. a place 
for keeping anything, a fish-pond; prop. neut. 
of ^conaervatoriua, adj. : see I., and of. eonaer- 
vatoire.'] If. A preservative. 

A conecrvatory of life. Bacon. 

In Christ's law non concuplsces is . . . the eontervalory 
and the last duty of every commandment. 

Jer. Taylor, Ductor Dubitantium, 1. 414. 
2. A place for preserving or carefully keep- 
ing anything, as from loss, decay, waste, or 
injury; specifically, and oommonly, a green- 
house for preserving exotics and other tender 
plants. — 3. A place of pnblio instruction and 
training, designed to promote the study of some 
branch of science or art. Conservatories of music 
and declamation (to which the French name coneerva- 
loire Is frwiuently applied, the most celebrated institu- 
tion of the kind being in Paris) have been maintained at 
the public cxpetiae in Italy, France, Qermany, and other 
European countries for two or three centuries ; and the 
name la given to many private establislunents in Great 
Hritain and America. 

congenratrix (kon'sftr-vft-triks), n. [L.] Fem- 
inine of conservator. 

conserve (kon-s6rv'), v. t.i pret. and pp. con- 
served, ppr. conserving. [< ME. conserven = D. 
oonserveren = G. conserviren = Dan, konservere, 
< OF. conserver, P, oonserver = Sp. Pg. con- 
servar = It. conservare, < L. conservare, keep, 
retain, preserve, < com-, together, + servare, 
hol^ keep. Cf. jrreserve, reserve, and see serre.] 

1 . To keep in a safe or sound state ; save ; pre- 
serve from loss, decay, waste, or injury ; defend 
from violation : as, to conserve bodies from per- 
ishing ; to conserve the peace of society. 

Whonne yco ho aettu, your knyf withe alio your wytto 

Viito youro sylf Ixitlio clone and sharpo coneerve. 

That nonostly yoo mowo your own mote korve. 

Babeee Book (E. E. T. 8.), p. 6. 

1 charge upon you nw authority, coimrve the peace. 

B. Jotuon, Bartholomew Fair, iv. 8. 

When at last in a race, a new principle appears, an idea 
—that eoneeruet It ; Ideas only save races. 

Bmereon, Mlsc., p. 172. 

2. To prosorvo with sugar, etc., as fruits, roots, 
herbs, etc.; prepare or make up as a sweet- 
meat. 

Variety alto of dates, peart, and peaches, curiously con- 
eerved. Sir T. Herbert, 'Travels, p. 183. 

conserve (kon'serv), n. [< ME. conserve = D. 
konserjf = G. conserve zs Dan. konserver, pi., = 
Sw. konserf, < OF. (and P.) conserve = 8p. Pg. It, 
conserva (ML. conserva, a fish-pond) ; irom the 
verb.] 1 , That which is conserved ; a sweet- 
meat ; a confection ; especially, in former use, 
a pharmaceutical confection. 

We . . . were invited into the apartments allotted for 
strangers, where we were entertained with coneerve of 
rosea, a dram, and coffee, a young Maronite sheik being 
with us. Poeocke, Description of the East, II. 1. 96. 


conservativeness (k^n-adr'v^tiv-nes), ». Ten- 
dency to preserve or maintain ; conservatism, 
conservatoire (kon-sor-va-twor'), n. [P., = sp. 
pg. It. conservatorio = G. conservatorium(> Dan. 
konservatorium), < ML. conservatorium : see con- 
servatory, n.] An establishment for special in- 
struction, particularly in music and theatrical 
declamation and training. See conservatory, 3. 
conservator (kon'86r-v&-tpr), n. [= P. conser- 
vateur = Sp. Pg. conserva^ z= It. conservatore, 
< L. conservator, < conservare, pp. oonservatus, 
keep: see conserve, v.] 1. A preserver; one 
who or that which preserves from iujury, vio- 
lation, or infraction: as, a conservator of the 
peace. See phrases below. 

Of cold and moist oonsertiafour flyntstone Is. 

PaUadiue, Husbondrle (E. E. T, S.X p. 49. 


Speeifically — 2. A person appointed to super- 
intend idiots, lunatics, etc., manage their prop- 
erty, and preserve it from waste. [Connecticut.] 
— ApostoliooonMrvator, or conservator of the apos- 
tolic prlvllssss, a bishop formerly chosen by the Uni- 
versity of Pmis to Judge causes relating to benefices pos- 
sessed by members of Uie university.— Conservators of 
the peSLOe, officers who, by the common law of England, 
were appointed for the preservation of the public peace, 
before the Institution of justices of the peace. Their 
powers were far Inferior to those of modern justices of the 
peace. 

conservfttory (kftn-86r'vft-t$-ri), 0 . and «. [= 
P. conservatoire ss Sp. Pg. eonaeroatorio, < ML. 
*eonaervatoriua (of. conservatorium, n. : see II.), 
< L. eonaervatUB, pp. of conservare, keep : see 
eonaarva, «.] ■ I. a. Having the quality of pre- 
serving from loss, decay, or injury. 


2t. A conservatory. 

Set the pots Into your coneerve, and keep them dry. 

Evelyn, Calendarium Uortense. 
Sf. A conserver ; that which conserves. 

The firste which is the coneerve 
And keeper of the reroenaunt. 

Gower, Conf. Amant. 
conserver (kgn-sOr'vAr), n. 1. One who con- 
serves, or keeps from loss, decay, or injury ; 
one who lays up for preservation. 

Priests having been the . . . coneervert of knowledge 
and story. Sir W. Temple. 

2. A preparer of conserves or sweetmeats, 
consessiont (kqn-sesh'on), n. [< con- session. 
Cf. L. consessus, of same sense.] A sitting to- 
gether. Bailey. 

consessort (kqn-ses'or), n. [L., < considere, pp. 
consessus, sit together, < com-, togethei% + ai- 
ders, seat one’s self, akin to sedere = E. «f.] 
One who sits with others. Bailey. 
consider (kqn-sid'Or), v. [< ME. consideren, < 
OP. considerer, F. consuUrer = Pr. Sp. Pg. con- 
siderar = It. considerare, < L. considerare, look 
at closely, observe, consider, meditate; orig., 
it is supposed, an auguiial term, observe the 
stars, < com- + sidus (sider-), a star, a constel- 
lation: see sidereal, and cf. desiderate, desire. 
For the sense, of. contemplate.’] I. trans, 1. 
To fix the mind upon, with a view to careful 
examination; ponder; study; meditate upon; 
think or refleot upon with care. 

Know, therafure, thla day, and eoneider it In thine heart 
Dent Iv. 80. 


ecmtdmblo 

ThoM who would amend evtt lawa ihould coni&tor 
rather how mnoh It may bo eaf e to apare, than how mneh 

** ConmmUon between Cowley and Hilton. 

Whoever eoneidert the final cauae of the world, will dla- 
cern a multitude of uaea that enter aa parta into that re- 
eult Emereon, Nature. 

2. To view attentively; observe and examine; 
scrutinize. 


'TIa a beauteoua creature ; 

And to inyeelf 1 do appear deform'd. 

When I eoneider her. 

Fletcher, Sea Voyage, Ul. 1. 


“ Consider well,” the voice replied, 

“ Hie face, that two houra alnce hath died ; 
Wilt thou find pauion, paln,_or pride?" 


i'ennyion, Two Volcea. 


8. To pay attention to; regard with care; not 
to bo negligent of. 

Bleaaed is he that eonsiderelh the poor. Pa. xll. 1. 

Coneider mine affliction, and deliver mo. Pa. cxlx. 158. 
4. To regard with consideration or respect; 
hold in honor ; respect. 

England could grow into a TOsturo of being more united 
at home, and more eontiderea abroad. 

Sir fV. Temple, To the Lord Treaanrer, Feb. 21, 1878. 
6. To take into view or account; allow for, 
or have regard to, in examination, or in form- 
ing an estimate: as, in adjusting accounts, 
services, time, and expense ought to be con- 
sidered. 


Coneider, air, the chance of war. Shak. , Cymbellne, v. 6. 
It aatonlah'd ua to aee what ahe had read and written, 
her youth considered. Evelyn, Diary, Sept. 17, 1878. 

When I draw any faulty Character, I eoneider 
Penoiu to whom tlie Malice of the World may 
apply it. Addison, Spectator, 

Hence — 6. To requite or reward, particularly 
for gratuitous services. 

You tliat have worn your ey ea aUnoat out In the aervloe, 
you will be considered. Shak., M. for M., I. 2. 

7. To regard in a particular light ; conceive un- 
der a particular aspect : judge to be ; esteem ; 
take for : as, I consider nim a rascal. 

Wu are apt to deceive ouraelvea, and to consider heaven 
a place like thla eurtli : I mean, a place where every one 
may ohooae and take hia own pleasure. 

J. II. Newman, Parochial Sermons, 1. 8. 
Some may consider tlie liunian body aa tlio habitation of 
a soul distinot and separable from it ; others may refuse 
to recognize any such distinction. 

J. R. Seeley, Nat. Religion, p, 48. 
1. Meditate upon, Bejteet upon, etc. (see list under 
contemplate), weigh, revolve.— 4. To reei>ect, regard. 

II. intrans. 1. To think seriously, deliber- 
ately, or carefully; refiect ; cogitate : sometimes 
with of. 

In the day of prosperity be joyful, but in the day of ad- 
versity consider. Eccl. vlL 14. 

Logic eonsiderelh <if many thinga aa th^ are in notion. 
Bacon, Advancement of Learning, it. 148. 
Let ua argue coolly, and consider like men. 

Fletcher {and another), Love'a Pilgrimage, 11. 1. 

2t. To hesitate ; stand suspended, [Rare.] 

The teara that atood considering In her eyea. 

Dryden, Fablee. 

'■‘Byn. 1. To ponder, deliberate, ruminate, cogitate. 

considerabilityt (kon-8id*6r-^bil'jL-ti), n. [< 
considerable: see -aoiltfy.] The quality of be- 
ing worthy of consideration; capacity of being 
considered. [Bare.] 

There la no eonsiderability of any thing within me as 
from myself, but entirely owes Its being from bis store, and 
comes from the Almighty. 

Allestree, Sermons, L 60 (Ord MB.). 

considerable (Imn-sld'^r-q-bl), a. and n. [< P. 
considerable = Sp. consum able =s Pg. consiaera- 
vel = It. cansiderabile, < ML. considerabilis, < L. 
considerare, observe, attend to, consider: see 
consider.] I, a. If. That may be considered; 
that is to be observed, remarked, or attended to. 

Times and days cannot have interest, nor be eoneider- 
able, because that which passes by them is eternal, and 
out of the measure of time. Bonne, Letters, xxv. 

It is considerable, that some urns have had insoiiptions 
on them, expressing that the lampa were burning. 

WUkins. 

3. Worthy of consideration ; worthy of regard 
or attention. [Archaic or obsolete.] 

But I am fallen Into thla diacourae by accident ; of which 
I might say more, but It haa proved longer than I intended, 
and possibly to you may not be considerable. 

I. Waltoti, Complete Angler, p. 148. 
St. Denys la considerable only for Its stately Cathedral, 
and the dormitory of the French Kings. 

Evelyn, Diary, Nov. 12, 1648. 
Though the damage he had done them had been one 
hundred times more than what he sustained from them, 
that Is not eoniiderable in point of a just war. 

Winthrop, Hist. New England, I. 818. 

8. Of distinction ; deserving of notice ; ^por- 
tant. 


all those 



owuriderftMe 



Borne valued theraeelvea aa they were mothen, and oth- 
an aa they were the daugUteni, of loine eormdwaUt per* 
aaoa. /tdduon, Vltion of Juatloe. 

Some eontidtrabU men of their acquaintance deter- 
mined to emigrate to Mew England. 

Everett, Orations, It. U. 


The tomMeraUon of the design of It [man's being] will 
more easily acquaint him with the nature of that duty 
whiuh is expected from him. StiUingJUtt, Sermons, I. ii. 

2. Careful refleotiou; serious deliberation. 

Let us think with eontideratim. Sidnep. 


ooniidwatitttt p:sn<Bid ' a. Jm F. 

eonaidA-atif m It. otmiderativo, < L. as if *doii« 
aideratitm, < consideratua, pp. of oon^derare^ 
consider: see cong^der.] Considerate ;thoo|[lit* 


4. Of somewhat large amount or extent; of 
not a little importance from its effects or re- 
sults; decidedly more than the average: as, a 
man of considerable iutluenco; a considerable 

estate. 

W© (til© KnglUhl did noUilng by Land that was coniid- 
erable. yot If we liod stal<l Ixit a Day or two longer . . . 
the whole Fleet of Ualuons from Kova Hispania had fallen 
Into our own MouUis. Uowell, Letters, I. Iv. 17. 

Contiderable sums of money. Clarendon. 

A body of a very eoturiderable thickness. 

T. Burnet, Theory of the Earth. 

To a regular customer, or one who makes any eontider- 
able purchase, the shop-keeper gonerally presents a pipe. 

E. w. Lane, Modem Egyptians, ll. 10. 

n. n. If. A thing of importance or interest. 

He had a rare felicity In speedy reading of books, and 
as it were but a turning them over would give an exact 
account of all comideramee therein. 

EuHer, Holy State, II. x. 7. 
2. Much : not a little : as, he has done consider- 
able for the community ; I found considerable to 
detain mo. [Colloq.] 

condderablenesB (kpn-sid'fir-^bi-nos), n. Do- 
mee of importance, consequence, or dignity ; a 
degree of value or importance that deserves no- 
tice. [Rare.] 

We must not always measure the cnniiderablemte of 
things by tlielr . . . Immediate usefulness. Boyle. 

0011Sid6rabl7 (kon-sld'^r-a-bli), adv. In a de- 
gree deserving notice ; in' a degree not trifling 
or unimportant. 

And Europe still eontiderably gains 

Both by their gooil examples and ttieir pains. 

Boecomwon, On Translated Verse. 

OOHUddBrancet (kon-Hid'br-ans), n. [< ME. com- 
akleraunoe, < OF. considerance = Pr. conside- 
ranaa s= It. considerama (obs.), < L. conaide- 
ranUa, < oonsideran(t-)s, ppr. of comiderarc, 
consider: nee consider.] Consideration; reflec- 
tion; sober thought, 

Contiderauiuie Is taken attu prudence 
What ninn we inuost euformo. 

I'alladiue, Husbondrle (E. E. 'I'. S.), p. 1. 

eondderate (kpn-Bid'6r-At), a. [= 8p. Pg. cou- 
aiderado t= It. considerato, < L. consideraUut, pp. 
ot consider are, oouBider; sec co/widcr.] 1. Giv- 
en to consideration or sober reflection ; tiiought- 
ful ; hence, cironraspoot : careful ; discreet ; 
prudent ; not hasty or rasii ; not negligent. 

Alneos [wosj patient, eutuidurate, [ami] careful of Ids 
people. Dryden, ITefaec to Failles. 

In that protest wldcli eacii ennuiderate person makes 
amintl the sn(>crstitloii of his times, he repeats step fur 
step the part of old reformers. Einereon, History. 

The penilexltlea involved In the rc-adjustnient ot the na- 
tion's political bases were groat enough to task the most 
eonHderate statesmanship. 

O. S. Merriam, S. Bowles, II. 20. 

2. Regardful; mindful. 

Though they will do nutldiig for virtue, yet they may be 
presumed mure eoneiderate ot praise. 

Decay of Chrietinn Piety. 
8. Marked by consideration or reflection; de- 
liberate ; thoughtful ; heedful : us, to give a 
proposal a considerate examination. 

I went the next day secretly ... to take a coneiderate 
view. Sir U. Blount, Voyage to the Levant, p. 100. 

4. Characterized by consideration or regard for 
another’s circumstances or feelings ; not heed- 
less ornnleellng; not rigorous or exacting; kind: 
os, a considerate master ; considerate treatment. 

Watolkfully comiderate to all dependent uixm lier. 

«. Grey, Mise. Fkssays, Istser., p. 183. 

OOndderatBly (k9n-8ld'6r-A't-li), adr. 1. With 
due consideration or deliberation ; with reason. 

I may considerately my, I never heard but one Oatit 
■wome, nor never saw one man drunk, nor ever hoard of 
three women Adulteresses, in hU this time. 

AT. Ward, Simple Colder, p. 07. 

2. With thoughtful regard, as for the circum- 
stanoes and feelings of others ; kindly : as, he 
very considerately offered mo his umbrella. 

OOnaldeTateness (kon-sid’Br-at-nes), n. 1. 
Prudenee; calm deliberation. — 2. Thoughtful 
regard for another’s circumstances or feelings. 

COnilideratioiL (kon-sid-e-ra'shon), n. [=: F. 
eonaidSration = 8p. consideracion = Pg. ronside- 
ra^do as It. consiaeragione, < L. consideratio\n-), 
oonsideration, oontompiation, reflection, < con- 
aiderare, pp. consideratus, consider: see eon- 
skfer.l 1 . The act of considering ; mental view ; 
regard; notice: as, to take into consideration 
the probable consequences. 


Consideration like au angel came, 

And whipp'd the utfeiiding Adam out of him. 

Shale., Hen. V., i. 1 . 

Tweliie intended here a wliilo to haue stayed, but vpon 
better eonsideralim, how roeanely w« were provided, we 
left thU Island. 

quoted in Capt. John Smith’s True Travels, 1. 108. 

Apothegms are rather subjects tor consideration than 
articles tor belief. Selden, Table-Talk, Int., p. 0. 

а. Contemplation j observation; heed: wltho/; 
as, he was acquitted in consideration of his 
youth. 

The love you bear to Mopsa hath brought you to the con- 
sideration (if her virtues. Sir P. Sidney. 

Tile sovereign is l>ound to protect bis subjects, In eon- 
slderation cj their allegiance to him. Brougham. 

4. Thoughtful, S3mipathetio, appreciative, or 
deserved regard or respect: with /or before the 
subject considered : as, consideration for the 
feelings of others is tho mark of a gentleman. 

The uiidersigned has tlie honour to repeat to Mr. Hiilse- 
man tite assurance of ids high consideration. D. Webster. 

Tho consideration with wldchhe [OalUuo] was treated. 

Whewett. 

Cons'uleration.tor the poor is a doctrine of the Church. 
J. H. Eewman, Ikjvelopmeiit of Clirist. Doct., i. 3. 

We learn patience, tolerance, respect for conflicting 
views, (xiuittible consideration for conscientious opposi- 
tion. Stubbs, Medieval and Modern Hist., p. 1(6. 

б. Some degree of importance ; claim to notice 
or regai-d ; place in or hold upon regard, atten- 
tion, or thought. 

Lucan is tlie only author of consideration among tlie Lat- 
in poets who was not explainod forthe use of the Dauphin. 

Addison, Freeholder. 

6. That which is or should be considered; a 
subject of reflection or deliberation ; a matter 
of import or consequence ; something taken or 
to be taken into account : as, the public good 
should bo the oontrolliug consideration with a 
statesman. 

He was obliged, antecedent to all other considerations, 
t(j search an asylum. Drydtn. 

The truth Is, some eonsuteratioiu, which are necessary 
to the forming of a correct judgment, seem to have escaped 
tho notice of inany writers of the nineteenth century. 

Macaulay, Hist. Eng., vii. 

Tlie jHior working man with a large family, to whom 
peucu were a serious consideration. 

S. Dowell, Taxes in England, IV, 28. 

7. Rooompenso for trouble, service rendered, 
or tho like ; remuneration. 

They hoped that 1 would give them some consideration 
to bo carryed in a cliaire to the top|>e. 

Coryal, Crudities, I. 77. 

That tliey had we e(|ually divided, but gaue them cop- 
per, and sucll tbtngs na contented tliein ill consideration. 
quoted in Capt. John Smith's True Travels, I. 204. 

Tlio gentleman slmll not have the trouble to put on a 
Are. . . . Ill put It on myself for a consideration. 

Scott, Fortunes of Migcl, xxil, 

8. In law, that which a contracting party ac- 
cepts as an equivalent for a service rendered ; 
the sum or thing given, or service rendered, in 
exchange for something else, or the sum, thing, 
or service received in exchange for something; 
the price of a promise or a transfer of property. 
This may consist either In a lienettt to the pronnsur or 
a burden assumed by tli« proinisee, or both. A contract 
must be mutual, and one side is the consideration of tlie 
other. A promise made without any such counter com- 
pensation or equivalent may be binding In morals, but the 
law does not recognize it as a contract nor compel its 
performance. It is not essential that a consideration be 
an equivalent In a commercial sense, nor even that it have 
any coinniercial value. Even exoneration from a moral 
obltmtion which could not bo enforced at law may be a 
consideration for an express promise to perform It ; tinis, 
where a debtor, after a legal discharge In bankruptcy or 
by the statute ot limitations, without having paid any- 
thing, recognizes his moral obligation to pay, and makes 
an express promise to do so, the moral obligation la deem- 
ed a surioient consideration to make the promise a Icml 
contract. - -Ooncunrent ooiulderauoo. a consideration 
received contemporaneously with the maxing of the prom- 
ise.— Bxeouted conilderatlon, a consideration previ- 
ously received.— Szsoatory consldantUon, a consider- 
ation that was to tie received sulsmqnently to the making 
ot the promise.— Failuxe Of COBUdonitton, roaulting 
worthlessness or inadequacy of a oonsideration originslly 
apparently good ; distinguished from want of considera- 
tion (which see, below).— Oood CO&Sldenitfon, the nst- 
nral love or aitecUon, or other adequate motive, on ac- 
count of which a beneflt is conferred without a valuable 
equivalent. Such a consideration Is Kensrolly sufficient, 
except as against creditors.— ValnablS OOmOdorAtlon, 
In law, a consideration which may be deemed valuable In 
a pecuniary sente, as money, goods, services, or the prom- 
ise of either, Actual marrla^ may also be a valuable con- 
sideration.- Want Of oonaldoratlon, original Uek ot 
any consideration whatever. <> Byn. 1 and 2. Attention, 
refleotiou. 


I love to be considerative ; and 'tls true, 

I have at my free hours thought U|)on 
Homo certain goods unto tho state of Venice. 

B. Jonson, Volpone, Iv. 1. 

COnBideratort (kon-sid'6r-&-t9r), M. [s= 8p. Pg. 
considerador = It. conaideratore, < L. conatdera- 
tor,<. considerarc, pp. consideratus, consider: see 
consider,] One who considers; a considerer: 
as, “ mystical considerators," Sir T. Browne, Qaiv 
den of Cyrus. 

COnsiderOT (kqn-8id'6r-6r), n. One who consid- 
ers or takes lieed; an observer. [Rare.] 

He requlretli a learned Header, and a right oonsidsrer 
ot him. Ascham, Tlie Scholemaater, p. IM. 

They ore not skilfull eonsiderers of liuman things, who 
imagine to remove sin by removing tlie matter of sin. 

Milton, Areopagltlca, p. 26. 

COnsideTingly (kpn-Bid'6r-iug-li), adv. With 
consideration or 'deliberation. 

consign (kon-sin'), t>. [= D. Iconsiffneren ss G. 
consiffniren=:I)SM. konsignerc = Sw. honsignera, 
< P. consigner, consign, present, deliver, OP. 
seal, attest, = Sp. Pg. consignor = It. conse- 
gnare, < L. consignare, seal, sign, attest, regis- 
ter, record, ML. also deliver, < cont-, togotherj+ 
signarc, sign, mark: see siflrn.] I. trans. If. To 
impress, as or as if with a stamp or seal. 

Tlie primitive chrietlans, who consigned all tlielr affairs, 
and giHids, and writings, with some marks of their Lord, 
usually writing, . . . "Jesus Christ, the Son of (]od,«ur 
Haviour,” made it an abbreviature by writing only the 
capitals. Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. 1886), 1. 117. 

2. To give, send, or commit ; relegate ; make 
over ; deliver into the possession of another or 
into a different state, imjilying subsequent fix- 
edness or permanence: sometimes with over: 
as, at death the body is consigned to the grave. 

Men, by free gift, consign over a place to the divine 
worship. South, 

Me to some churl in bargain ho'll consign, 

And make some tyrant of the parish mine. 

Crabbe, Parish Register. 

Authoritative treatises uToconsif/ned to oblivion, ancient 
controversies cease, tlie wliole store ot learning hived up 
in many capacious memories becomes wortliless. 

J. B. Seeley, Nat. Religion, p. 7. 

3. To deliver or transfer, as a charge or trust ; 
intrust ; appoint, 

Tlie four Evangelists consigned to writing that history. 

Addison, 

Htic then consigned mo to Luttrull, asking lilm to show 
me the grounds. Macaulay, Life and litterg, I. 186. 

4. In com,, to transmit by carrier, in trust for 
sale or custody: usually implying agency in 
the consignee, but also used loosely or the act 
of trausmittina by carrier to another for any 
purpose : as, the goods wore consigned to the 
London ageut. — 6. To put into a certain form 
or commit for permanent preservation. — 6. To 
set apart ; appropriate ; apply. 

I'he French commander consigned it to the use fur whicii 
it was intended. Dryden, Ded. of Fables. 

“Bjna. Intrust, Confide, etc. See commit. 

Il.t intrans. 1. To submit; surrender one’s 
self; yield. 

All lovers young, all lovers must 
Consign to thee, and come to dust. 

Shak., Oymbelliie, iv. 2 (sung). 

2. To agree, assent, or consent. 

A hard condltlun ... to consign to. 

Shak., Hen. V., v. 2. 

COneignata^ (kon-sk'na-t^ri), n. ; pi. consig- 
nataries (-riz). [= F. consignataire = 8p. Pg. 

conaignatario = It. consegnatario, < ML. as if 
^con^natarius, < consignare, pp. consignatus. 
consign : see consign.] One to whom any trust 
or business is consigned. 

COUBigMtion (khn-sig-ua'shon), n. [a: D. kon- 
aignatio s G. consignation = I)an. Sw. konaigna- 
tion, < F. cjtHsigiiation =i Sp. conaignacion = Pg, 
consignor = It. eons^agione, < ML. conaigna- 
ff»(n-), a consigning, L. a written proof, < con- 
signare, pp. oonaignatm, consign : see consign.] 
If. The act of confirming, as by signature or 
stamp ; hence, an indioation ; an evi&nce ; con- 
flrmation. 

Our obedience . . . is urged to us by the eonefgnofiim of 
Divine precepts and the loud voice of thunder, even sealed 
by a signet of Ood's right hand. 

JsT. Taylor, Works (ed. 1836), I. 61 
2t. The act of consiguhig or relegating; con- 
signment. 

Despair ia a certain ctmaigtMUion to eternal ruin. 

Jar. Twifior. 



3. xn setna fONr, the depoaiting in the hands of 
a third person of a sum of money about whieh 
there is either a dispute or a oompetition. — 4 . 
In UiurgioB, the aet of making the sign of the 
cross mth one half of a oonseorated oblate or 
host over the other, the first half having been 
previously dipped in the chalice. ThU rlto Ih 

found In the Qreek and Hyidao Itturgloa of St. James, In 
the Coptic liturgy of St. Baall, in the Nestoriaii liturgy of 
the Apoatles, etc. 

consignatory (kon-sig'n^-t^ri), n.; pi. conniff- 
natoriea (-riz). + aignatory.l One who 

signs any document jointly with another or 
others. 

conslgnatnre (kon-sig'na-to), w. [< con- + 
signature. Cf. cotuHgn,li Complete signature; 
joint signing or stamping. 

conslfne (kon'mn), n. [F. (= 8p. cowtigna = 
It. conaegna), orders, instructions, < consigner. 
consign, deliver: see consign.'^ Milit., special 
order or instruction given to a sentinel ; a watch- 
word; a countersign. 

consl^d (F. pron. kdA-se-nya'), «. [F., prop. 
I»p. of consigner, confine, put under orders: sec 
consign, consigne.') A person commanded to 
keep within certain bounds, as an officer in the 
armv or navy ordered to keep his iiuarters as a 
punishment. 

consignee (kon-Bi-nS'),». [< «)»%n 4- -ccl. Cf. 
consign^.] The person to whom goods or other 
property sent by carrier are consigned or ad- 
dressed ; specifioally, one who has the care or 
disposal of goods received upon consignment ; 
a factor. 

consigner (kon-si'n^r), n. Bame as consionor. 

COnsignifleant (kon-sig-nlf'i-kant), a. [< co»- 
+ significant.^ Having the same signification 
or meaning. 

conaignlflcate (kon-sig-nif'i-kat), n. Boraething 
8i|;nmed in a secondary way, especially the time 
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OonsiUettt (km-sll'i-$nt), a. r< L. com-, to- 
gether, -h -aiUen(t-)a, the form In comp, of ««- 
licn{t-)8, ppr. of aalire, leap: see salient. Cf. 
E. jump teith, Bffree wiu.] Agreeing ; concur- 
ring: as, consilictit testimony,” Hampton Lec- 
tures, viii. 

Thu dl«uovery of the provlelon for the cunieiitlont or 
conMufiU ncUon of different organs of tlio Ijody by the co- 
urdiuating agency of the ffi-eat nerve centers. 

AT. Porter, Human Intellect, ( 41. 


of a v 


consignifleation (kon-sig^ni-fi-ka'shQu), n, [< 
con- + Joint signification; con- 

notation. [Bare.] 

As they [verbs] always express soniothhig else in their 
origiual uiuaiilnK, he |Johu of Saltshuryl eulU the addi- 
tional doiuiting of time by a truly nliilnsiitiliie word, a cun- 
lignifteation. flank, Plillol. Incpiirlos. 

consignificative (kon-sig-nif'i-kA-tiv), a. and 
M. con- + sif/nificative.] I. a. Having a like 
si^fleation; jointly significative. 

ll. n. That which has the same signification 
or meaning as some other. fVorcestcr. 
consign^ (kon-sig'ni-fi), v. i, ; pret. and pp. 
consigniMd, ppr. consignifying, [< <^on- + siy- 
n\fy,\ To signify secondarily : used in oppo- 
sition to connote, whieh is to name seeoudaruy. 
Thus, a relative noun connotes its correlative ; 
a verb cotisignifies its time. [Rare.] 

The cypher ... has no value of itself, uud only servos 
... to connote and contienifu. 

Horne Tuuke, Diversions of Piirloy, i. 0. 
consigiunent (kon-sin'ment), n. [< consign + 
•ment.'\ 1. The act of consigning; consigna- 
tion. — 2. Tho act of sondiug or committing, in 
trust for sale or custody : usually implying con- 
veyance by a carrier, and agency on the part of 
the rucipient. 


8. That which is consigned; a quantity sent or 
delivered, especially to an agent or factor for 
sale : as, A received a large consignment of goods 
from B. 

Aman Nlo* Khan liad sent to Meshed for a large eontign- 
msiU of tea and sugar, and rolls of cloth. 

O' Donovan, Morv, xxv. 
4. The writing by which anything is consigned. 

conaignor (kgn-si'ntir or kon-si-ndr'), 
consign + -of.] A" person who consigns, or 

makes a consignment, as of goods: one who 
sends, delivers, or despatches goods, etc., to 
another for custody or sale. Also written con- 
signer. 

consUiary (kon-8il'i-%-ri), a, [< L. consiHarius, 
suitable for oounsol, oounseling, < consilium, 
oonnsel: see counsel,} Pertaining to or of the 
nature of oonnsel. 

The presbyters wore Joined In the ordering church af- 
fairs, ... by way of assistance in acts deliberative and 
eoruiliary. Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. 188fi). 11. 179. 

ConBUience (kon-sil'i-ens), ». [< consilient: 
see -ence.J A coming together ; coinoidenoe ; 
oononrrenoe. 

Another character, which Is exempliOed only in the 
greatest theories, Is the tonsUiemot of Indoctlons where 
many and widely different llnee of experience apring to. 
gather In one theory which explains them all. 

Quarterly JRee., tXVllI. SSS. 


rosembianoo. [Rare.] 
consimilitude (kon-si-mil'i-tudb n. [= F. con- 
similitude, etc. ; as con- -1- similitude. See con- 
similar.} Resomblanoe. [Rare.] 

COnslmility (kou-si-mil'j.ti), n. [< L. consimi- 
lia, alike (see consimildr), + -ify.] Common 
resemblance; similarity. [Bare.] 


consist (kon-sist'), 0 - *• [= F. consistcr = Bp. 
Pg. consistir = It. consistcrc, < L. corisistere, 
stand together, stop, become hard or solid, 
agree with, continue, exist, < com-, together, ■+■ 
fdstere, cause to stanA stand, eaus. of stare = 
E. stand : see stand. Cf . assist, dtmst, exist, in- 
sist, persist, resist.} 1. To stand together; be 
in a fixed or permanent state, as a oody com- 
poscil of parts in union or connection ; hence, 
to be ; exist ; subsist ; be supported and main- 
tained. 


2t. To remain coherent, stable, or fixed. 

It is Against the nature of water . . . toecmststaiid stay 
itself. Drerewood, Lnnguiigcs. 

Unstable Jndguicnta that eannut contiet in the narrow 
point and centre of virtue wlttioiit a reel or stagger to tlie 
circumference. Sir T. Hroivne, Heligio Medici, i. 3. 

3. To abide ; rest ; be comprised, contained, 
performed, or expressed : followed by in. 

True happiness 

Coneieti not in tho multitude of friends, 

But in tlie wortli and choice. 

B, Joneon, Cyntliia's Revels, iii. 2. 

The whole freedom of Man contUit oitlier in Spiritual 
or Civil Biberty. Hilton, Free Commonwealth. 

Which Meldritch and Budeudorfe, rather like enraged 
lions, timn men, so bravely enoountreii, as if in them only 
had congistetl the viohiry. 

Vapt. ,fohn Smith, True Travels, I. 25. 

Tho perspicuity, the procisloit, and the simplicity in 
wliicli conntlt the eloquence liroper to soientllic writing. 

Macaulay, .Sadler's I.aw of Population. 

4. To be composed ; be made up : followed by 

of. 

Humanity particular eanmteth of tlie same parts whereof 
man coneUteth. Bacon, Advancomontof Learning, ii. ISI. 

Ho iHenry I.] made tho Court to consist of throe Parts, 
tlie Kobllity, the Clergy, and the Common People. 

Baker, Chronicles, p. 40. 

The laud would consist of plains, and valleys, and moun- 
tains. Burnet, Theory of tlie Earth. 

Of tho whole sum of huuutn life, no small iwrt Is that 
which consists of a man's relations to ills country, and Ills 
feelings concerning It. Gladstone, Might of Right, p. 201. 
8. To be compatible, consistent, or harmoni- 
ous; be in accordance; harmonize; accord: 
now followed by with, formerly also used abso- 
lutely. 

Either opinion will consist well enough with religion. 

Sir T. Browne, Bellgiu Medici, i. 86. 

It may consist with any degree of mortifleation to pray 

ir the taking away of the cross, uiam ooiutition it may 

tnsisl urilh Ood's glory and oiir ghostly profit. 

Jer. Taylor, Works (od. 1835), I. 89. 

Health consists udth tempei'anco alone. 

Pope, Essay on Han, Iv. 81. 

Novelty was not neoesaarily synonymous with barbarism, 
and might consist even with elegance. 

P. Hall, Mod. Eng., p. 298. 
To consist togstbsr, to coexist. 

Necessity and election cannot consist together In thesame 
act. Abp. Bramhall, Against Hobbes. 

consistence, consistency (kon-sis'teus, -ton- 
si), ; pi. consistences, consistencies (-ten-s'ez, 
-siz). [s=P.cofws«to«<»=Pr.Sp.Pg. ctMiAwfeuoIa 
as It. consistensa, eonsistemia, < L. as if *consi8- 
tenUa, < conaisten{t-)8, ppr. of eonsistere, stand 
together: eee consist, consistent,} 1. Literally, 
a st&nding together ; firm union, as of the pans 
of a rigid Dody ; hence, the relation of the parts 
or elements of a body with reference to the 
firmness of their connection ; physical consti- 
tution. 


Hence— 9. State or degree of density or vis- 
cosity : as, the consistency of cream, or of honey. 

Let the expressed Juices be boiled into Uie eonsistsnss 
of a syrup. Arbuthmt, Aliments. 

These Burmese wells are sunk to a deptli of about sixty 
feet, aud yield au oil of the vonsistenoy of treacle. 

Pop, Sei. Mo., XXVI. 268. 

3. A dense or viscous substance. [Rare.] 
Quench'd in a boggy Syrtia, neither sea, 

Nor good dry laud ; nigh founder'd on he fares, 
Treading the crude consistetwe. Milton, P. L., 11. 04L 

4, Nature, constitution, or character. [Rare.] 

His friendship is of a noble make and a lasting consis- 
tency. South, Sermons. 

6, Harmonious connection, as of the parte of 
a system or of conduct, or of related things or 
principles ; a^eement or harmony of all parts 
of a complex thing among themselves, or of the 
same thing with itself at different times, or of 
one thing with another or others: conpniltv; 
uniformity : as, the consistency of laws, regula- 
tions, or judicial decisions ; consistency of reli- 
gious life ; consistency of behavior or of charac- 
ter. [Now only in the form consistency.} 

it is preposterous to look for eonsieteney between abso- 
lute moral truth and tho defective characters and usagM 
of our existing state 1 H. Spencer, Social Statics, p. 51. 

With emudsteney a great soul has simply nothing to do. 

, . . Speak what you think now in hard words, aud to- 
morrow speak what to-morrow thinks in hard words again, 
tliougli It contradict every thing yon said to-day. 

Emerion, .8elf-rcllano«. 
6. Permanence; persistence; stability. [Bare 
or obsolete.] 

Muditation will eunflrm resolutions of good, and give 
thorn a durable consietence In tlio soiil. Hammond. 

7t. That which stands together as a united 
whole ; a combination. 

Tho Uhnrch of Qod, as inoanlng the wliolo eonsistenes at 
Orders and Momtien. Milton, Reformation In Eng., 1. 
consistent (kon-sis'tont), a. [s= F. consistant 
" " "i, < L. consisten{t-)8. 


: Bp. Pg. It. cousistenie. 


ppr. of eonsistere, stand together : e 


consist.} 

Fixed; firm; solid: as,'' the parts 

of a body, distinguished from tho fluid. 

The sand, contained within the shell, becoming solid 
and eonsietent. 

Woodward, Essay towards a Nat. Hist, of the Earth. 

2. Standing together or in agreement ; com- 
patible ; congruous ; uniform ; not contradic- 
tory or opposed : as, two opinions or schemes 
are consistent; a law is consistent with justice 
aud humanity. 

On Uiolr own axis os the planets run, 

Yet make at once tlieir circle round the sun ; 

8o two consistent muttons act the soul ; 

Aud one regards itself, and one the whole. 

Pape, Essay on Man, 111. 816. 

We have a flmi faith that our Interests are mutually 
consUUnt ; that If you prosper, we shall prosper ; it you 
suffer, we shall siilfor. Everett, Orations, 1. 198, 

3. Characterized by consistency or harmony; 
not self-opposed or self -contradictory : as, a 
consistent life. 

1'lieir heroes and villains are as consistent In all their 
sayings and doings as tile cardinal virtues aud the deadly 
sins in an allegory. Macaulay, Mitford's Hist. Greece. 
4t. Composed ; made up. 

The cousiatorles of /.urlck and Baztl are wholly eonsis- 
tmt ol laymen. Jer. Taylor, Worka (ed. 1886), II. 160. 

consistentes (kon-sis-ten'tSz), n. pi. [LL. (ti’. 
Qr. awtcrdyevot or oweriTwrec), those standing 
with (the faithful), pi. of L, consisten(t-)s, ppr. 
of eonsistere, stand together: see consistent.} In 
the penitential ^stem of the early church, es- 
pecially in tho Eastern church during the sec- 
ond half of tho third and the whole of the four^ 
century, penitents occupying the fourth or high- 
est penitential station. They wore allowed m remain 
throughout the oucharlstle service and take their station 
with the faithful alxive the aiiiliu, but not to offer obla- 
tions or be admitted to communion. Also called bystand- 
ers. See penitent, n, 

consistently (kon-sis'tent-li), adv. In a consis- 
tent manner ; with consistency or congruency ; 
uniformly : as, to command confidence, a man 
must act consistently. 

There has lieen but One amongst the sons of men who 
hiui said and done consistently : who said, “I come to do 
Thy will, U God," and without delay or hindrance did It. 

J. H. Newman, Eamchial Sermons, L 176. 

co nriatln gt (kqn-sis'ting), p. a. [Ppr. of consist, 
V.} 1 .^Having consistence. 

Flame doth not mingle with flame, as air doth with air, 
or water with water, but only remaineth contlguoua ; as 
It Cometh to pass betwixt consisting bodies. 

Bacon, Nat. Hbt, | SL 
2. Consistent : followed by with. 

Yon could not help bestowing more than le eentisUnf 
leitk the fortune of a private man, or with the will of any 
but an Alexander. Dryden, Ded. of Tablea. 



consistorlal 

WHWunorwl (kon-sls-td'ri-al), a, [aa P. oon- 
»iatorial = Sp. Pg. consMorwl ; aa comiatory + 
-al.] Pertaining or relating to a consistory, or 
an eoclesiaHtical judicatory. 

ComMorial law*. honker, Rccics. Polity, Prof. 

How can tlic prcstiytcry . . , rule nnii govern In causea 
spiritual ami coimiiiturial f 

Jer. Taylor, Works («<L I83S), II. 2.<B). 
Oonslstorlal court. Same as commi>»aty-court (a). 

Ills [KocIuuu'hI fuiiioiiH colloquy wltli tlio ITpper Con- 


OOZIBiBtorian (kon-sis-to'ri-an), a. [< LL. con- 
aiatorianua, < consiatorium, consistory : see con- 
aiatoryj (loiisistorial. 

OOnsUtO^ (kou- 8 i 8 't 9 -ri or kon'sis-tp-ri), m. and 

а. [< ME. coiiMiatorie ss P. conaiatoirc sa Pr. coti- 
aUtori = 8p. Pg. conaiatorio ss It. conaiatorio, con- 
aiatoro, < LL. coiutiaiorium, a place of assembly, 
a council, < L. conaiatere, stand with, occupy a 
place, etc.: see conaiat.'] I, n. ; pi. conaiaiorioa 
(-riz). 1. A place of meeting; especially, a 
council-house or place of justice, or the asHem- 
bly which convenes in it; under the Roman 
emperors, a privy council. 

Thii falae juge ... sat in his coneittorU. 

Chancer, Doctor's Tale, L 162. 
To oouncil summons all his mighty iwum, 

'Wlttiln thick clouds and dark tenfold involved, 

A gloomy omuiuilory. hiUon, P. R., i. 42. 

There are . . . the ohainher of justice, of twenty-Hvo ; 
the prtetorian chamlier, of thirteen ; . . . the eomsUtnry, 
at nine : and the chamber of accounts, of nine. 

J. Jdanu. Works, IV. 840. 

What a lesson dost thou read to council, and to eoruiie- 
tory I Lamb, tfuakcra' Meeting. 

Hence — 2. An ecclesiastical or spiritual court, 
or the place where such a court is held. Before 
the Reformation every bishop Iiad his consistory, com- 
posed of some of the leading clergy of tlie diocese, presided 
overby hisciianoetlor. In the Augliean Cluircli every Idsti- 
op has still Ills consistory court, held liefore his cliancullur 
or commissary in the cathedral cluirch, or suino otlior con- 
venient place, for the trial of ecclesiastical caiues. 

They contest . . . (their fault] liefore the wliole co/isu- 
Utry of God’s ministers. hooker, Eccles. Polity, vl. 4. 

They (the Apostles ( surrounded tlielr own central eon- 
aittory with lines impassable to treacliery. 

De Quincey, Esseucs, 1. 

The arclibishops In tlieir prerogative courts, the bishops 
in their amtielorvse, the archdeacons in some oases . . . 
exercised jurisdiction. Stuhbe, Const. Hist., | 401. 

8. (o) In the Reformed (Dutch) Ch., the lowest 
eoclesiastioal court, having charge of the gov- 
emineut of the local church, and correspoud- 
ing to the session of the Presbyterian (Jhurch. 
(h) In the Reformed (French) Ch., a higher 
oourL corresponding to a presbytery. — 4. In 
the Rom. Cath, Ch., an ecolesiastical senate, 
consisting of the whole body of cardinals, which 
deliberates upon the affuirs of the church, it 
is presided over by tliu p<ipc, or by the dean of the Col- 
lege of Cardinals. The ordinary meetings of tlic consistory 
are secret ; but public consistories are held from time U> 
time os occasion may require, and are attended by otlicr 
prelates than the cardinals ; the resolutions arrived at in 
secret session ore announced in them. 

The PojKi hlmselfe . . . performeth all Kcclesiastlcall 
jurisdiction as in Conhetnry amongst his Cardinals, which 
wore originally but the Parish PtiesU of Rome. 

Milton, Hefonnation In Eng., i. 

In full eonrieUtry, 

When 1 was made Archbishop, ho (the pope) approved me. 

Tennyton, Queen Mary, v. 2. 

б. In the Lutheran atate churches, a board of 
clerical officers, either national or provincial, 
usually appointed by the sovereign, charged 
with various matters of ecclesiastical adminis- 
tration. 

H. a. Belonging to or of the nature of a con- 
sistory. 

OOnsitlOllt, a. [< L. conaiUo(n-), a Howing, < con- 
aerere, pp. conaitua, sow together, < com-, to- 
gether, + aerere, sow.] A planting together. 
Cotes, 1717. 

COnSOdate (kpn-so'shi-at), V.; prot. and pp. 
conaociated, ppr. conaociating, [< L. canaocia- 
tua, pp. of conaociare, unite, connect, associate, 
(.com-, together, -b aociare, unite, < aodua, joined 
with, etc. (as a noun, a companion) : see social. 
Ct. associate, r.] I, trana. If. To unite; join; 
associate; connect. 

The ship . . . carrleth riches and cnromodltios from 
place to place, and eoncoeiateth the most remote regions 
In participation of their fruits. 

Bacon, Advancement of I.eaming, 1. 101. 

Join pole to pole, eonsneiate severed worlds. 

Mallett, Amyntor and Theodora. 
2. In New England, to bring together in an as- 
sembly or convention, as pastors and messen- 
gers or delegates of Congregational churches. 
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n. intrana. 1. Totmite; come together; co- 
alesce. Bentley, [Bare or obsolete.] — 2, In 
New England, ro unite or meet in a body form- 
ing a consociation of churches. See consocia- 
tion, 2. 

conaooiatet (kon-so'shi-at), n. [< L. conaocia- 
tua, pi». : see the verb. Ct. associate, n.] An 
assoefate ; a partner; u companion ; a confed- 
erate. 

Cotutocialet in the conspiracy of Somerset. 

Sir J. hay ward. 

I, having a part in the plantation, will receive you as my 
partners and rmuoriatee, so niM you be free from service. 

A'. Morton, Now England’s Memorial, p. 136. 

consociation (kon-sd-shi-g'shon), n. [< L. con- 
soclaUo(u-), < conaociare, pp. ' eonaociatua, asso- 
ciate: see conaociatc, «.] 1. Intimate associ- 

ation of persons or things; fellowship; alli- 
ance ; companiousliip ; union. [Rare or obso- 
lete, having been superseded by aaaociation.'] 

Tliero is such acomoeuUion of ofllces lietween tl>e Prince 
and whom his favour Itreeds, that they may help to sus- 
tain his i>ower, as he their knowledge. 

/». Jonton, Discoveries. 

Mr. (Heaves and tlie rest, about thirty |)ersons, wrote to 
our governour fur asslstaiiee against Mr. Vines, and ten- 
dered themselves to tlie eoneoeiatiun of tlie Dnlted Colo- 
nies. H'inthrop, Hist New England, II. 187. 

To light a duel is ... a coneoeiatum of many of tlie 
worst ttuts that a iierson ordinarily can bo giiHty of. 

Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. 1836), I. 220. 
2. In the United States, an ecclesiastical body 
substituted by some Congregational churches 
for a council, it is usually composed of the pastors of 
tlie (lunimgattonal chiurehes of the district represented 
and one lay delegate from each. It differs from a council 
ill having a permaiioiit organization, and it is also regarded 
by many as iiussessing a certain ecclesiastical authority, 
wliite tile {Hiwer of councils lii the Oongregatiniial system 
is niurely advisory. 

consoolational (kon-sd-shi-a'shon-al), a. [< con- 
aociation + -af.] Bortaining to a (ibnsooiation. 
COnsolable (kgn-sd'la-bl), a. [< F. conaoUible, 
< OF. conaolah'le = 8p. conaolable = Pg. conaola- 
vel, < L. conaolabilia, < conaolari, console : see 
console^ and •able.'] Capable of being consoled, 
or of being mitigated by consolation ; capable 
of receiving consolation ; admitting of conso- 
lation. 

A long, long weeping, not eoruotabh. 

Tennyton, Merlin and Vivien. 
COlUOlatdt (kon's^lat), v. t. [< L. eonaolatua, 
pp. of conaolari, console: see console^.] To 
comfort; console. 

To emwotate tliino ear. Shak., All’s Well, lii. 2. 

Cast-off, iny lieart, thy deep despairing fears ; 

Ttiat whieli most grieves nice, most dotli cimeolaU. 

SylvetUr, tr. of Du fiartas’s Triumph of Faith, iv. 88. 

The entrance we iiad upon the spirit of the achult [chief 
governor) a little eonmlated us. 

Venn, Travels in Holland, etc. 
consolation (kon-so-la'shgn), n. [< F, conao- 
lotion = 8p. conaolddon sr'Pg. conaola^Mo = It. 
consolazione, < L. eou8olaUo(n-), < conaolari, pp. 
co/M(ofrtf««, oonsolo ; SCO congotel.] 1. Allevia- 
tion of misery or distress of mind ; mitigation 
of grief or anxiety; an imparting or receiving 
of mental relief or comfort ; solace : as, to ad- 
minister consolation to the afflicted ; to find con- 
solation in religion or philosophy, or in selfish 
indulgence. 

We have great joy and emuolation In thy love. Pbile. 7. 

Ho met indeed with cold cotuolation from an “ ancient 
Christian,” to wlioiii he opened his cose and said lie was 
afraid lie had committed the sin against tlie Holy Ghost ; 
tills man, tike one of Job's comforters, replied, he thought 
so too. Southey, Life of Bunyan, p. 20. 

2. That which consoles, comforts, or cheers 
the mind ; the cause of Doing consoled. 

Waiting for the eoniolation of Israel. Luke IL 26. 

Against such cruelties 
With inward eonaotationa reoomiionsed. 

MUtvn, P. L., xli. 496. 

This Is the conaolation on which we rest in the darkness 
of the future and the aflUctlons of to-day, that the govern- 
ment of the world is moral, and does forever destroy what 
is not. Euieramt, Misc., p. 288. 

Consolation race, matdb, etc., a race or contest of any 
kind which can bo entered only by those who have failed 
In the previous races or contests which have taken place 
within a given period. =Syii. 1 and 2. Solace, etc. (see 
comfort, n.) ; encouragement, cheer. 

Oonsolato del Mare (kon-so-lli't? del m&'re). 
[It., lit. consulate of the sea: eonaolato, < L. 
conaiilatua, office of a consul; del, gen. of def. 
art., contr. of di (< L. de), of, and il (< L. ille, 
this), def. art. maso. ; mare, < L. mare, sea: see 
consulate and marine.] A code of maritime 
law, supposed to be a compilation of the law 
and trading customs of vaiions Italian cities, 
as Venice, Genoa, Pisa, and Amalfi, together 


oonioto^table 

with those of the cities with whieh they traded, 
as Barcelona, Marseilles, etc. its precise date is 
unknown, but a Spatiiah edition of It was wbllshed at 
Barcelona at tlie end of the thirteenth or the DegluBlnr of 
tlie fourteenth century. It has foniied the liasis of most 
of the subsequent compilations of maritime law. 

consolatort (kon'sp-ia-tgr), «. [= F. conaola- 
tcur = 8p. Pg. conaolador = It. conaolatore, < L. 
conaolator, consoler, < conaolari, pp. eonaolatua, 
console : see console^.] One who consoles or 
comforts. 

Oflloers termed conaolatore of the sick. 

Johnamt, Note on the Tempest 

consolatory (kgn-sol'ar-tg-ri), a. and n. [= Sp. 
Pg. It. conaola'torio, < L. conaolatoriua, ( conao- 
lator, u consoler; see conaolator.] I. a. Tend- 
ing to give consolation; assuaging grief or 
other mental distress; comforting; cheering; 
encouraging. 

I-etters . . . iiarratoi'y, objurgatory, conaolatory, moni- 
tory, or eongratuhitory. houv.ll. Letters, I. 1. 1. 

n. ». ; pi. conaolatorica (-riz). Anything in- 
tended to convey consolation ; especially, a let- 
ter or epistle written for that purpose. 

Coneolaloriea writ 

With Rtiidiud argument. Milton, 8. A., 1. 667. 

COnsolatriz (kon'sg-la-triks), w. [= F. conao- 
latrice = It. conaolatriee, < L. as if *con8olatrix 
(-trie-), fein. of conaolator, a consoler: see con- 
aolator.] A female consoler. 

Love, tlio conaolatrix, met liim again. 

Mra. Oliphant, Salem Chapel, xxvi. 

consols^ (kgn-sol'), v. t . ; pret, and pp. consoled, 
ppr. consoling. [< F. consoler = Sp. Pg. eonao- 
lar = It. conaolare, < L. conaolari, dep., also act. 
conaolarc, console, cheer, comfort, < com-, to- 
gether, + solari, console, solace : see solace.] 
To alleviate the grief, despondency, or other 
mental distress of; comfort; cheer; soothe; 
solace; encourage. 

I am much emmkd by tlio reflection that the religion 
of Christ iias been attacked in vain by all tlie wits and 
philosophers, and its triumph lias been complete. 

P. henry. 

We eoneole our friends wlien they meet with allllctlon. 

Crabb, Eng. Syiiouymes, p. 268. 
=Byn. To cheer, encourage. 

console'’^ (kon'sol), n. [= T). 0. Sw. console s 
” ite, 


Dan. konaol, < F. consoh 



a bracket; of uncer- 
tain origin ; perhaps 
ult. < L. conaolidare, 
make solid: aoe con- 
solidate.] l.Inarck., 
a bracket or corbel 
of any kind, espe- 
cially in the classi- 
cal and Renaissance 
styles; an ancon, it is 
- projecting feature, hav- 



Contole serving as a buttress.- 


ployed to support a coniine, bust, vase, or the like. It is 
frequently, however, used merely as an ornament, os on 
the keystone of an arch. 

2. A kind of platform or bracket truss hinged 
on one side of the rear end of the bore of a 
breech-loading gnu, to support the breech-screw 
when withdrawn preparatory to loading. — 8. 
A bracket on a wall, for supporting maoninery 
of any kind, as a hydraulic motor. A. H. Knight. 
consoler (kon-sd'Rr), n. One who consoles, or 
gives consolation or comfort. 

Folding together, with tlie all tender might 
Of his great love, the dark hands and the white, 
Stands the Conaoler, soothing every pain. 

Whittier, On a Prayer-Book. 

console>table (kon'sol-t&^bl), n. l. A table 
which, instead of straight or nearly straight 
legs, has consoles Or lem so ourveii as to rO' 
semble them , and is therefore usually set against 
the wall, from which it appears to project as a 
sort of bracket.— 2. More rarely, a table in 


wbldli tbd top projeots far beyond the legs, and 
seems to be supported by small consoles which 
spzitm firom them. 

COXUWdat (kguMJol'iMlft), n. [LL. ML., < L. 
oonaoUdare, make solid : see consolidate, v., and 
cotuound.} A name formerly given to tne com- 
frey and other plants. See comound. 
COnSOlidA&t (kpu-sol'i-dant), a. and n. [= F. 
consoHdant, < L. comolidan{t-)s, ppr. of conmll- 
dare, consolidate: see consolidate, v.] I. a. 
Tending to consolidate or make firm; specifi- 
cally, in med., having the property of uniting 
wounds or forming new flesh. [Rare.] 

H. «. A medicine given for the purpose of 
consolidating wounds or strengthening cica- 
trices. 

COnadlldate (kpn-sol'i-dat), v . ; prot. and pp. 
cottsolidated, ppr. comoUdatitw. [< L. consoli- 
datus, pp. of consolidare (> F. consolider (> D. 
consoiiaeren = 6. eomolkUren = Dan. komoli- 
dere), OF. consoder a= Pr. consoldar, cdnsolidar 
= Sp. Pg. comolidar =It. consolidare), make firm 
or solid, condense, < com~, together. 4- solidare, 
make solid, < solidus, solid : see solid.'] I. trans. 
1. To make solid or firm; unite, compress, or 
pack together and form into a more compact 
mass, body, or system ; make dense or coherent. 

He fixed and comoUdated the earth u))ove the ■waters. 

T. Burnet, Theory of tlio Earth. 

It's [a clsteni’s] Wall U ot no better a material than 
Uravel and ainall Pebles, but cimeolidated with 8u Htrona 
and tenacloua a uement, that It seenia to be all ono entire 
veagel of Kock. MaumlrM, Aluppo to Jeruaalein, p. 61. 
8. To bring together and unite firmly into ono 
mass or body; cause to cohere or cleave to- 
gether : as, to consolidate the forces of an army, 
or materials into a compound body. 

A large number of comuaniea were formed, whieli wore 
lubiequently amnotldated into . . . the Philadelphia Com. 
puny. A'ew Yttrk Tribune, March 1, 1888. 

Spain thought It nut for her Interest that the American 
states sltould contolidate tholr union. 

Bajwro/t, Hist. Const., I. 74. 
Used specifically— (a) In miru., ot uniting the parts of a 
broken bone or the lips ot a wound hy means of applit a- 
tions [now rare) j (b) In ItmlalUtn, of combining two or 
more acts Into ono ; (c) In me, of combining two or more 
actions, corporations, or benuHces into ono ; (d) in finance, 
ot uniting dllteront sources of public revenue Into a single 
fund, or different evidences of public delit into a single 
class (see con»otida(«U). ’=Syn. 'Co cumldne, compact, con- 
dense, compress. 

H, intrans. To grow firm and compact ; coa- 
lesce and become solid : as, moist clay comoli- 
dates by drying. 

Hurts and ulcers of the head require it [desiccatlun] not ; 
but contrariwise dryness maketh them more apt to con- 
folidate. Baeon, Nat. Hist., 8 786. 

consolidate (kou-sol'i-dat), a. [< L. consoU- 
datm, pp. : see the verb.] Formed into a solid 
mass or system. [Poetical.] 

All exi>erioucu past became 
Coneolidate in mind and frame. 

Tennyeon, Two Voices. 

consolidated (kon-soFi-da-tod), V. a. [Pp. of 
comolidate, t\] 1. Made solid, hard, or com- 

pact; uniteti. 

It was during the wars ot the Israelites in David’s time, 
that they passed from the state ot separate tribes Into tlio 
state of a eoneolidated ruling nation. 

U. Spetmer, Prln. of Soclol., i 451. 
8. In bot., same as adnate . — 3. 8ee extract, 
and oomolidation locomotive, under comolida Hon, 

The locomotive was one of the heaviest kind, known as 
a (xm»olidated engine, liavlug four drlve-wlieels on a side, 
and weighing lOe.OOO pounds. Sci. Arne.r., N. 8., LVI. 8. 
Consolidated bonds. .See&ondi.—Oonsolidated funds, 
in Bng, hint . ; (o) Tlie revenue or Ineumc of Oruat Hritalii 
and Ireland, formerly collected and cuiisldere<l as seiwrate 
funds, according as they were derived from taxation, crown 
lands, etc., but by statutes of Farlianient, especially one 
of ISlC, united or consolidated into one, and cdiarged first 
with the Interest on the public debt ami tlio civil list, and 
then with the other expenses of the kingdom, (ft) Con- 
solidated annuities. Sue coneoU. (a) Consolidated threes. 
See eonioU. 

consolidation Ocgn-sol-i-da'shon), n. [= F. 
consolidation = Pr. consolidacio = Sp. comolida- 
don as Pg. consolidufdo ss It. consolidazione, < 
LL. con8olidaHo(n~), < L. comolidare, pp. con- 
solidatus, make firm, consolidate: see consoli- 
date, V.] 1. The act of making or the process 
of becoming solid, firm, or stable ; the act of 
forming into a more firm or compact mass, 
body, or system. 

The eongoHdation of the marble did not fall ont at ran- 
dom. Woodutard, Essay towards a Nat. HlsL of the Earth. 

There was a powerful opposition to tlie adoption ot the 
n of the United Str* " *- 
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The lung has been rendered solid . . . by pneumonic nonoe of opinions among judges; the consonanoe 
..-1 - .-o ^ j ^ ritual to the Scriptures. 


eontolidation. Quain, Mod. blot., p. 088. 

8. The act of bringing together and uniting 
several particulars, details, or parts into one 
body or whole. 

of law by tlio oontolidalion 


The gi'adual i 


Winds and waters flow'd 

g, 1.271. 

8. The sympathetic vibration of a sonorous 

body, as a piano-string, when another of the 

- — i is the formation of something fixed In the midst naine pitch is sounded near it. 

of things that are ehangiug. II. Sixineer. conSOUttllCy (kon's^-njin-si), fl. [< OF. OOn- 

8t. The act of confirming or ratifying ; con- sonande, consmnan'de, var. of consonance, etc. : 
fimation ; ratification. boo consonance.] Same as consonance. 

A girl of fifteen, ono bred up 1' the court, 

That by all einuonatiey ot reason is like 
7onr estate. 

.Jiddleton, Anything for a Quiet Ufe. 1. 1. 

” possession or gongonant (kon's^i-npnt), a, and n. [I. a. = F. 
profit of land with the property.- 6. In Scots consomianf, OP. cotwonunt, conwnt- 

feudal law, the roimion of the nroperty with consonant ^ Sp. Pg. It. consonante,< L. com 

the supononty after they have ^en feudally sounding toiother, agreeing. H. ». 

Earliament which embody such clauses as are common to consonante ss Pg. consoanto (cf. P. consonne, 
all the particular aets allectiug any class of undcrUkings, < L. Consona, fem. of comonus ; SCO Consonous), 

In order to obviate the necessity of reposting these clauses < L, consonan(t-)s (sc. Httora, letter), a OOnsO- 

(;SarseiMmS?L‘ Acf, Urn a letter sounding together with a w 

Act, the OompaniesCisuseHCons^^afiunAc/, etc.— Con- heard only in connection with a vowel (an im- 

solldatlon locomotive, a type of locomotive for ‘ — — ' • * — '' 

ing heavy freight-trains: so called from the name 
first one, matie in ISfiO for the Eehigli Valley railroad, 
had cylinders 20" X 24", four pairs ot 48" diameter driving- ^ 

whceU,audit8weightwa8 90,000pounds,of which all but assonant, dtssonant, resonant.] I. a. 

10,000 was on the driving-wheels. E. it. Kniaht.—Gon- ing together; agreeing in sound: t 
soUdatlon (or consolidating) of actions, the merging in haviinr ’ ’ ^ 

of two or more actions together by a cow;t or a judge, o , 

This is done for economy of time and exponso wlien two hual effect . salO 

or more actions are brought by the same plaintllf, at the 
same time, against tlie same defendant, for causes of ac- 
tion wbleli might have been joined In the same action. 


jinioAf.— Con- iug together; agreeing in sound: specifically, 

.. IS. the merging ijj having an ngroeablo and complete or 

two final effect : said of a combination of soimds. 

In order that a chnril produced by three or more notes 
may be cuneonant, it Is necessary that the different notes 
tliat compose it liear, in respect of the number per second 
of their vibrations, simple ratios, not only to the funda- 
mental note but also to each other. 

... ... . . .... Nfowrntf, Theory of Sound, p. 101. 

S&i *“ “ ” * '■ »■ 

date + -»ic.] Tending to consolidate , speeifi- Elegance. Ilowell, Letters, 1. 1. 40. 

-lally^ 111 tending to heal wounds.^ ^ 3 Harmonious ; 


COnBOlldationist (kon-sol-i-da'shon-ist), n. [< 
consolidation + -wf.J One who favors eonsofi- 
poUti- 


that whioh consolidates. Athenasum . — 8. Spe- 
cifically, in pottery-making, an assemblage of 
strainers for straining slip, 
consolidature (kon-sol'i-da-to), «. [< consoli- 
date + -arc.] Same as eotisolidation. Bailey. 
(XIHSoIb (kon'solz or kon-solz'), n. pi. [Coutr. 
of consolidated annuities.] Government securi- 


ties of Great Britain, including a large part of 4. [Attrib. use of noun,] Consist: 
the public debt, the full name of which is “the lating to consonants ; consonantal. 


and reason. 

To the nature of the mlud of all men It Is conumtant tor 
the slllrniailvo or active to affect more than the negative 
or privative. Bacon, Advancement ot Learning, il. 228. 

He was eowionanl with himself to the last. 

Ooldsmith, Bollngbroke. 

Negotiation, however, was more consonant to his habit- 
ual policy. Prescolf, Kerd. and Isa., IL 1, 

Consisting of or re- 


Nu Uussiau whoso itlsaonaut cotoumant name 
Almost shatters to fragments the trumpet of fame. 

Jfoors, Twopenny Postbag. 


three per cent. oonsoUdated annuities.'' Tho 
consols originated In tho consolblation of a great variety 
of iiublle securities, chiefly in the form of annuities, into 

a sfiigle stock and at « uniform rate of s ^r cent., under Consonant chord or harmony, a chord or harmony con- 
telulng ouly consonances. Also called concordant chord 
aII 06Clirit>Ic6 of fho Sftirio sinco XllO prillcl' A/vr^t/inmy — • flATtMATiBn^ Apr p/imjmmi/zvi/wi 1 

pul 1» payable only at tho ploaaure of the ^veniniont. ConBOnant tami, In terms which can be prod- 
They are also called consolidated threes, and other of tho same Hiibject 

n. ». An nlnhataHc el™,nt other then . 
. , j vowel; one of the closer, less resonant and con- 

A further economy and actual profit would be effected nt tl,A annndu maVinir mt. a artnIrAn 

if the •‘clearing " were made, as among tho Scotch banks, O* the Bounds making up a spoken 

iiy transfers of cetuolc. Bditdturjk Bev., CLXlv. 29. alphabet ; an articulate utterance which is oom- 

s'v „ riit v.t , -v. billed, to foiin a syllable, with another opener 

(XmBOmmd (kon-so-ma'), ». [F., ht. consura- utterance called a vowel. Consonant, are the rioser, 

mate, perfect, jm. of consommer, \ D. consum- vowels the opener, of the sounds that make up the 

mare, make perfect: see consummate, v. The alphabetic scale or system of a language. But there is 
F. verb is partly confused with consumer, < L. no absoluto line of distinction between the two classes; 
ceinmimprc oonaiiinn • unn rnnstumc 1 A Htrnnir Biid tho openest of the consonants may be and ore used as 

'l’hu». the same f-sonnd is consonant In op- 
clear soup, containmg tho nutritive proper- piy^ vowel in apple ; n is consonant In burned, but 
ties of tho meat, extracted by long and slow vowel In burden; and in some languages, as Sanskrit and 
cooking. Polish, r is much useil as a vowel. On the other hand, 

cnnao'naTiMt fknn ' uA-Tiii.na't « r=- F ronsn- P “lul «’ hai'dly. If at all, distlugulshable from « and 

COnBOnance (Kon so-nans), n, ia: a . conso- ^O. Such consonanU, as standing near the Imundary he- 

nance, oomonnance,OF. consonance, consonnance, tween consonant and vowel, arc often called eemi vowel* 
also coneonande, ermsonnande ('>F. constmancy), (also liquitte). According to their degree of closeness, con- 
Pr. Sp. Pg. consonanda a= It. consonanza, < L. '."t” «**®*f! p 


comomntia7< comon(m{t-)s, ppr. aweeing in ^/ihrpasSSgt of Um bmaih^ 

sound ; see conaonont and -once.] 1 . Accord iowi», etc.), m th and dh (th), / and v, s and z, In wmen a 
or agreement of sounds; specifically, in music, rustling or friction of the breath through a nearly closed 
a simultaneous combination of two tones that d toe organs is the conspicuous element ; nasals, 

la bv itaolf linth lurrAAiAliln And flnftl in nffBftt ** ”> ”1’ '*'1’ ““‘^WiPlUltol with admissloii of the lll- 

U, t>y melt, DOtn agreeable ana nnai m eneot. tonated breath to the nose and Its resonance there ; and 
The perfect consonance arc the unison, the octave, the temi-voml or liquid sounds, as already Illustrated. Ac 
fifth, and the fourth : the Imi^rfwt are the major and cording to the organs used In produchig them, they are 
minor thirds and the major and ndiiorslxtlis. The offeot flivlded Into labuds, niwle with the lljsi, as p, 6, /, v, m ; 
of conTOnanoe. Is due to the simplicity of Uie ratio be- usntals or linguats, made with the tip of the tongue at or 
tween the ribraUwi-numbere of their constituent tonM. „osLr the teeto, as i, d, th, dh (TH), n; palatals or guttur- 
Thus, the ratio of the unison is 1; of the octave, I ; of the als, made with tlio bick of tlio tongu^ as k, g, ng ; and 
^ i V’ iome laugnagea have various othorclftMeu. Then, accord- 

major third, f; of tto minor third, | ; of tlie minor sixth, ing „ they are made with simple breath, or with breath 
... vocalized or made sonant In toe larynx, they are divided 

inoet ravish Uie ear ‘“t® breathed as p. t,/ s, etc., and sononf or 

filth and the octave, “i' »« “tc. (sometimes wrongly dtsUnguished 

Sir H Watton *8 hard and soft, as strorm and toeak, as sharp and /faf, 
and so on). See these vamus terms, and syllable, 
done compound tone ooiuoiumtal (kon'sS-nan-tal), a. [< consonant 
coincides with one of the partials of the other, may be a. fA aITo# nAs.hu, 

.. •< X™ (InmX H. ». .oJ) .oLd^ 

«• A«.te Of 0, .on- o.sssi!“^"0‘'S::s±i 

Calhoun, Works, L 247. gruity ; harmony ; eonsistenoy : as, the con«o> lyrical effect. Sudnum, VioL Poets, p. 802. 


d p, which Involve a conipleto cutting off 
the breath ; fricatives (spirants and sibi- 


Also called' concord. 





consoxiaiitio 

oonsonantlo (kon<B$-nan'tik), a. [< consonant 
4* -<o.] CouBouanta]. [Bare.] 

Cotuonantie baatui, ur, of tliu vocalic, thoie which end 
in u (v), a vowel of a decidud coimoiuintui quality, are moat 
apt to preaei've the inlleetloiia In their uiiultered form. 

Chamben'u Kucye. 

Tlie laiiKMaire |(.'liilluii) nvliieeB »onie tendency toward* 
naaallzutlon of the ivowmonlieelemciiUi. Science, lit. CM). 

COnBOnftntism (kon'Bo-nan-tizm), n. [< conso- 
nant + -ism.] The (•oiisonantal souiida of a 
laiifixiaffe oollectivoly conHidered, or thoir apo- 
eial character ; proimnciation or phonology of 
oonsonanta. 

In trouling of the vouallatn, the pronunciation of the 
early uinplru U nia<lu the atarting-point, the deviutioni of 
earlier and later la-rloda being liotvd. The aame la true 
ot comonantuiit. Ainer. Jour. I'kilol,, VII. 247, 

COllBOnantly (kon'ao-nant-li), odr. Harmoui- 
oualy ; in agroomont ; donaiatently. 

Till* 08 contotiatUly It preacheth, teacheth, and dellvor- 
eth, aa if but one tongue did apeak for all. Hooker. 

oonsonantness (kon'ap-nant-nca), n. Harpio- 
niouauesa; agrooablonoas oonaiatency, 

consonating (kon'ao-nft-ting), a. [Ppr. of 
"oonsonate, aaaunieu from consonant, q. v.] 
Bounding together with another sounding body ; 
responduig sympathetically to the vibrations 
of another sounding body of the same pitch. — 
Oonionatlng cavltlas, cavltlea regonnding to certain 
iiote* orlginMlng outside of them. 

COnionotUi (kon'sp-nuH), a. [< L. consonus, 
Bounding together, agreeing, < com-, together, 
4- sonare, sound, soiuis, u sound: see souttitt>.} 
Agreeing in sound ; symphonious. [Rare.] 

COnsopiaMf (kpn-so'pl-at), V. t. An improper 
form of cpnsopi'tc. 

oonsopiationt (kqn-so-pi-a'shqn), n. [< conso- 
piate.} A lulling asleep. 

One of Ilia lordahlp'a inuxima la that a total abalincnuu 
from Intemperance ... la no inure philuauphy than a to- 
tal eontoviation of the aenaea la ropoae. Hope, To Digby. 

COnsopitet, v. t, [< L. consopitus, pp. of conso- 
p<r«, lull to sleep, < com- 4- sopire, sleep, < so- 
por, a deeji sleep: see sopor.] To compose; 
lull to sleep. 

By the same degree that tliu bighor powers are invigo- 
the lower are coutomted and abated. 

(jlanvUte, Pro exiatence of Sonia. 
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a. [< L. consopitus, pp. : see the 

verb.^ Calm; composed; lulled. 

Ita clomoroua tongue thua being coneopile. 

Dr. U. More, I’aychathanaala, lit, ill. 43. 

con sordini (kou sdr-d€'ue). [It., with the 
mutes or damperH : con, < L. cum, with ; sor- 
dini, pi. of sordino, route, dumper, low-sound- 
ing pipe, < sordo, deaf, < L. surdus, deaf : see 
com- and surd.] In music, a direction to per- 
form a passage, if on the pianoforte, with the 
soft pedal hold down, and if on the violin and 
brass instruments, with the mute on. It is 
sometimes abbreviated »S'. 

consort^ (kon'sdrt), n. [= F. consort, in., as- 
sociate, consort (usually In pi. consorts, associ- 
ates, husband and wife), (.)F. consort, m., con- 
sorte. t, = Sp. Pg. It. coHSork, < L. consora {con- 
sort-), a partner, brother or sister, ML. a neigh- 
bor, a wife, lit. sharing property with, < com-, 
together, 4- sora {sort-), a lot : see sort. Cf . as- 
sort, and see consort'^, consort^. ] 1. A compan- 
ion; a partner; an intimate associate; particu- 
larly, a wife or a husband ; a spouse. 

These were great compauiuiia and eoiuortt together. 

Coryat, Criiilltlea, I. (16. 

t the 

Wine, just, mmlernte, admirably pure of life, the fiieiul 
of peace and of all peaceful nrU, the eoiuiorl of the queen 
has passed from this troubled sphere to that serene one 
where Justice and peace reign eternal. Thaekeray. 

The snow-white gander, Invariably accom]>anled by his 
darker eommrt. 

Darwin, Voyage Round the World, lx. 200. 
2. Naut., a vessel keeping company with an- 
O^er, or one of a number of vessels sailing iu 
oonjuuction. 

We met with many of the Qiieenes shliw, our owiie con- 
tort and divers others. t 

Quoted In Capt. John Smith'e Tnie Travels, I. 105. 
PriSlCS (MinBOrt, a prince who Is the hushaiul of a queen 
reguaut, but has himself no royal authority. —Queen con- 
sort, the wife of a king, as distinguished from u aueen reg- 
nant, who rules In person, ami a queen dowager, the widow 

consort* (kpn-86rt'). r. [< consorf*, n. Cf. con- 
sort''^.] 1. intrans. To associate ; unite in com- 
pany ; keep company ; be in harmony : followed 
by with. 

Waller doe* not seem to have eo/uorted with aiiv of the 
poeU of hi* own youth. 

& Ooue, Vrom Shokwpeare to Pope, p. BO. 


The fomoua lepnlohrol ohureh [of Bouigl ... Ilea at a 
fortunate distance from the town, which, though Inoffen- 
•Ive, Is of too common a stamp to eontort with such a 
treasure. U. Jamet, Jr., Uttle Tour, p. 242. 

n. trans. 1. To join; marry; espouse. 

He, with his eomorUd Eve, 

The story heard attentive. Milton, P. L., vll. 60. 

2. To unite in company; associate: followed 
by with. 

What citizen Is tliat you were contorted wUh 1 

B. Jotiton, Every Man out of his Humour, ill. 1. 
Contort mu quickly with the dead ! 

it. Jloydon (Arlier's Eng. Garner, I. 2S3). 
Ho begins to contort himself with men. 

Locke, Eduoation. 

3. To unite in symphony or harmony. 

Contort iMith heart and lute, and twist a song 
Pleasant and long. <i. Herbert, Easter. 

4. To accompany. 

.Sweet health and fair desires contort your grace ! 

Shak., L. L. L., 11. 1. 
And they 

Contorted other deities, replete with passions. 

Chairman, Iliad, vlll. 385. 
[In all its transitive senses rare or obsolete.] 
COnsort'-^t, «. [< OF. consortc, I., a company, 

var. of OF. consorcc, f., < ML. consortia, f . ; cf. 
Sp. Pg. conaorcio = It. cottsorsio, m., < L. con- 
sortium, iieut., fellowship, society, community 
of goods, < con8or{t-)a, a partner: see consort^ 
(with which consort''^ is partly confused), and 
of. consortium, consortion. See also consort^.] 
1. An assembly or company. 

Great . . . Ijoats which divide themselves Into divers 
eumpanles, live or six bouts in a eontort. 

Hakluyt't Voyayet, 1. 478. 
Ill one cofuort there sat 
('ruell Revenge, and raiicorons Iiespight, 

Disloyull TTeoaoii, and hai't-hiiniing Hate. 

S/wnter, f. Q., II. vll. 22. 
Do you remember me? do yon remember 
When you and your eotwort travell’d through Hungary? 
Fletcher {aiul another), Queen of Corinth, ii. 4. 
Bpecifically— 2. A company of musicians ; an 
orchestra. 

Mymnsiet giveiiiy lord a taste of his welcome, (Astrain 
played by the cotuort.] Middleton, Mad World, ii. I. 
A contort of roarers for innsie. 

B. Jonton, Bartholomew Fair, Ind. 
3. Concert; concurrence; agreement. 

rn lend you mirth, sir, 

If you will lie 111 cotwort. 

Ford, Perkin Warbcck, 111. 2. 
Consort of viols. Same os chett of violt (which sec, undtir 
chetD ).—io keep coniortl, to keep company. 

Yon, that will keep contort with such fiddlers, 
Pragiimtie flies, fools, piiblieuiis, and moths. 

B. Jonton, Magiietick Lady, 11. 1. 

consort^t (kou-sdrt')* >*• A fomer spelling of 
cotmrt, by confusion with consort^. 

Ay caroling of love and jollity. 

That Wonder was to hvare their trim contort. 

Spenter, F. Q., HI. 111. 40. 
consortable (kon-sdr'ta-bl), «. [< consort^ ■+• 
-able.] Companionable; conformable. [Bare.] 
A good conscience and a good courtier are amttrrtable. 

W. Moittaijue, Devoute Essays, p. 98. 
COnsortert (kon-sdr'tftr), w. One who consorts 
with another ';' a companion ; an associate. Jip. 
Burnet. 

consortia! (kgn-sAr'shnl), a. [= F. consortial ; 
as consortium -I- -of.] Of or pertaining to a con- 
sortium : of the nature of or resulting from an 
association or union. 

The remaiiiliig 6(X),000,(KX) |Ilrc) to be employed in with- 
drawing from circulation that amount of the cimmirtial or 
union notes. Kncyc. Brit., XIII. 466. 

consortiont (kqn-sAr'slioii), n. [< L. consor- 
tio{n-), fellowship, partnership, < consors {con- 
sort-) : see consort^, and cf. coimtrt^.] Fellow- 
ship; companionship. 

Be critical in thy contortion. 

SirT. Browne, Christ. Mor,, 11. 0. 

consortism (kon'sdr-tizm), ». [< consort! 4- 
-ism.] Ill bioL, the Aital association or union 
for life of two or more diflferont organisms, as 
a plant and an animal, each being dependent 
upon the other in its physiologicfu activities ; 
symbiosis. Consortism Is a kind of consortion or fel- 
lowship more Intimate and necessary than that of com- 
mensals or inquilines, and differs from parasitism in that 
each oiwantsm needs the other for its well-lieing. See 
tymbiotw. 

The fungi which are oonoemed in the constitution of 
lichens maintain with the algal components throughout 
life relations of eontortiim, Eneye. Brit., XVIIi. 266. 

consortium (kon-sdr'shi-um), n. K L. consor- 
tium, fellowship: see consort^.] Fellowship; 
sssooiation; uiuon; aosUtion. 


The eimaortium of the banks came to a olooeon the SOth 
June 1881, and the “ consortia] ” notes actually current on* 
formed Into a direct national debt. 

Eneye. Brit., XHI. 486. 
consortmentf (kon-sArt'ment), n. [< consort! 
4- -ment.] A keeping or consorting together; 
association as consorts. 

'J’ho rest of the shijis shall tacke or take off their sallea 
in such sort as they may ineeto and come together, . . . 
to the Intent to keepo the contortment exactly In all poynts. 

Hakluyt » Voyagtt, I. 296. 

consortship (.kon'sArt-ship), n. [< consort! -f 
-skip.] 1, The state of being a consort or con- 
sorts; partnership; fellowship. 

Accordingly articles of contortihip wore drawn between 
the said captains ami musters. 

WitUhrop, Hist. Now England, I. 3. 

But to return to our Voyage In hand ; when Imth our 
Ships were clean, and our Water tilled. Captain Davis and 
Captain Eaton broke off Coiuortihipi. 

Dampier, Voyages, I. 129. 
2t. An association ; a company. 


bead of tills contorUhip, began the practice of the 
same In these parts. 

S. Morion, New England’s Memorial, p. 188. 

COnsound (kon'sound), n, [A corruption of F. 
consoude = I’r. consouda, cossouila t= Sp. t-onsd- 
lida = Pg. consolda = It. conaolida, < LL. ML. 
consoUda, comfrey (so called from its supposed 
healing power), < L. consoUilarc, make solid: 
see consolidate.] A name formerly given to 
several plants, as the comfrey, the daisy {Beilis 
perenni^, the bugle {Ajuga replans), and the 
wild larkspur {JMphinium Conaolida). 

C0nB](>6CieB (kon-spe'shez), ti. [NL., < con- 4- 
specMS.] In ioiil., a subspecies or variety ; a 
climatic or geographical race belonging to the 
same species as another ; a form recognizably 
different from another, yet not specifically dis- 
tinct. 

Linnanis . . . axperiencud the imului)uucy of his system 
to deal blnomlally with those lesser groups than species, 
commonly called varieties, now tiettcr designated as coit- 
tjieeirt or subspecies. Court, Key to N. A. Ulnls, p. 79. 

COXlBpBciflc (kon-spe-sif'ik), a. [< conspecies; 
us con- + specific.] Bc'longinpto the same spe- 
cies ; more particiularly, havuig the character 
of a conspecies. 

COnBpectablef (kqn-spek'ta-bl), a. [< ML. as if 
*conspectabilis, < conspectare, sec, freq. of L. con- 
spiecre, pp. conspectus, look at: soo conspicu- 
ous.] Easy to bo seen. Bniletj. 

COnBpectiont (kcm-spok'shqn), n. [< OP. con- 
speclion, < LL, conspcctio{n-), < Ij. conspicere, 
pp, con^tcetus, look at : see conspicuous. Cf. »»- 
spection.] A bolioldiiig. CoU/ruve. 

COUBpectoityt (kon-spek-tu'i-ti), w. [Irreg. (cf. 
conspicuity) < L. conspectus,' a view, sight : see 
conspectus.] Bight ; view ; organ of si^t ; eye. 
[Ludicrous.] 

What harm can your bissoii contpectuUiet glean out of 
this charueter? Shak., (?or., 11. 1. 

COUBpectUB (^kqn-spok'tus), n. [= P. cortspect, 
a general view, =s It. conspetfo, look, appear- 
ance, < L. conspectus, a view, mental view, sur- 
vey, < conspicere, pp. conspectus, look at: see 
conspicuous, and cf. prospectus, prospect, retro- 
spect.] 1. A viewing together; a coraprohon- 
sive survey.— 2. A grouping together so as to 
bo readily seen at one time, or the items so 
grouped : a digest or rdsumA of a subject : used 
chiefly of scientific or other technical treatises. 

A contpeetut of the had spellings which are common is 
often helpful for the emoiidatiuii i>f difllcult glosses. 

Trant. Anwr. Fhilol. /!»«., XV. 126. 

There Is no book extant in any language which gives a 
conttwetut of all those wt<II-markeil ana widely-varying 
literary forms which have dllfurentiatcd themselves in the 
Course of time. S. Lanier, The English Novel, p. 2, 

=8yn. 3. Compendium, Compend, etc. See abridgment. 

COnBperse (kqn-spArs'), a. [< L. conspersus, 
pp. of conspergere, sprinkle, < com-, together, 4- 
spargere, sprinkle : sec sparse, and cf. asperse, 
disperse.] Sprinkled; spotted, apeclflcally, hi 
entom . : (a) Thickly and iiTugiilarly strewn, so as to be 
crowded tii some plaices and scattered in others : as, eon- 
t})erte dots or punctures. (6) Thickly and irregularly 
sprinkled with minute colored dots : said of a surface. 

consperaiont (kqn-spAr'shon), n. [< OF. con- 
speraion, conaparsion, < LL. con8peraio{n-), < L. 
conspergere, sprinkle: see consperae.] A sprin- 
kling. 

The eontpertion and washing the door-diosta with the 
blood of a lamb did sacramentally preierve all the flnt- 
Imrii of Goshen. Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. 1885), I. 186. 

conspicablef, a. [< LL. conapicabilis, visible, < 
L. conspiean, see, descry^ conspicere, look st, 
see: see conspicuous.] Evident; easy to be 
seen. Ask. 



conspiOQ^ (kon-api'kfl'i-ti), n. [< L. as if 
‘*cofmi6ma{U)aj < omapimm, ooxusplouous: see 
cotMtpMuOM.] 1. ConspionousneBS. [Bare.] 

How Inevitably It [modern religion] depreaeee all that 
U iweet, and modeat, and unexauttng in manner*, and 
force* into oontpieuity whatooever U forward, ungenerous, 
and despotic. H. Javm, Subs, and Shad., p. 24. 

2t. Brightness; luminosity. 

Midnight may vlo in contpicuity with noon. 

Olanville, Seep. Sol. 

conspicuous (kon-spik'^-us), a. [= Sp. Pg. It. 
conapicuo, < L, conapicuua, open to tne view, 
attracting attention, distinguished, < conapi- 
oere, look at, see, observe, < com-, together, + 

g ecere, look, see, = OHGl. spehm, watch, > ult. 

spjf : see apeciea, apectam, apy, etc., and of. 
perapriibuou8.\ 1. Open to the view; catching 
the eye ; easy to be seen ; manifest. 

It was a rock 

Of alabaster, piled up to the clouds, 
Contpicuoiis far. Milton, P. L., iv. 646. 

2. Obvious to the mind ; readily attracting or 
forcing itself upon the attention; clearly or 
extensively known, perceived, or understood ; 
striking. 

Even now it remains the most cnntpumouii fact alxmt 
the Christian Olmrch titat tliu name of the world-state 
Kome la stamped upon the largest branch of it. 

J. P. Seeley, Nat. Religion, p, 181. 
Hence — 8, Eminent; notable; distinguished: 
as, a man of conapicuous talents; a woman of 
conapicuoua virtues. 


The liberal education of youtiv passed almost entirely in- 
to tliolr [the Jesuits’l hands, and was conducted by them 
with eon» 2 }ieiione ability. }facaulay. Hist. Eng., vl. 

=8yn. 3. Illustrious, eminent, celebraWd, remarkable, 
marked, notable. 

conspicuously (kon-spik'^-us-li), adv. In a 
conspicuous manner, (a) Obviously : prominently ; 
In a mantiur to catcl) tlie eye or the attention. 

Among the Teutonic settlers In Britain, . . . Angles, 
Saxons, and Jutes stand out r^nupicuotuly aliove all. 

A'. A, Freeman, Amor, beets., p. 30. 
(b) Eminently ; remarkably. 

conspicuonsness (kQn-spik'ij-us-ueH), n. 1. 
Openness or exposure to the view ; a state of 
being clearly visible. — 2. The property of be- 
ing dearly discernible by the mind ; obvious- 
ness. — 3. Eminence; celebrity; renown. 

Their writings attract more renders by the author's eon- 
ypieuouanesH. Foyle, Colours. 

conspiracy (kon-spir'a-si), »i. ; d. conapiracira 
(-siz). [< Ml?, conaplracic, < OP. mnapiracie, 

conapiratic, < ML. as if "conapiratia, < L. con- 
apirare, pp. conapinitua, conspire : see conapire, 
Cf. conapiration!) 1. A combination of persons 
for an evil purpose ; an agreement between two 
or more persons to commit in concert some- 
thing reprehensible, injurious, or illegal; par- 
ticulaTly, a combination to commit treason, or 
excite sedition or insurrection ; a plot ; concert- 
ed treason, in legal usage a eunspiraoy is a cumliitia- 

aeuomplish some cr/mtnal or unlawful puri)osc, or to ac- 
eunipllsh some pur{H>8« not in itself criiniiml or unlawful 
by orlmlnul or utilawfiil means. The term was former- 
ly used in English law more speciflcally to designate an 
agreement between two or imire persons falsely and mali- 
cluusly to hidlct, or procure to be iiidlcled, an innocent 
person of felony. 

They were more than forty which had made this eon- 
tfirtuiy [to kill rani]. Acts xxill. 13. 

1 had forgot that foul eonejnraej/ 

Of the t>east Caliban, and his confederates. 

Against ray life. Shak., Tempest, iv. 1. 

It is evident that on botli sides tliey began with a league 
and ended wltli a eonupiracy. 

Dryiien, Post, to Hist, of League. 
Hence — 2. Any concurrence in action ; com- 
bination in bringing about a given result. 

When the time now came that misery was ripe for him, 
there was a cunapiracy in all heavenly and earthly things 
... to lend him Into it. Sir F. Sidney. 

People seem to be in a cormpiraey to Impress us with 
their iiidivlduality. 0. IT. Hofmet, Old Vol. of Life, p. 18. 
-Syn. 1. Intrigue, cabal, ma(;hlnntlon. 

C011Bpira.nt (kon-spir'ant), a. [< F. oonapirant 
=s Pg. a, eonapirante, < L. eompiran{t-)a, 
ppr. of oonapirarc, conspire: see conapirc.\ 
Conspiring ; plotting ; engaging in a cous^acy 
or plot. 

Thou art a traitor . . . 

Compirant 'gainst this high illustrious prince. 

Shak, Lear, v. X 

C01ispiratl0& (kon-spi-rfi'shon), n. [< ME. cem- 
apiraeiOH, -oimn, < OP. ooMpiraoion, conapira- 
mn, P. oonapj^ation ac Pr. eoapiratio =s 8p. con- 
miraelon sPg. eotiapira^ ss It. eonapiraeione, 
< L. conapiraUo{ne), < conapirare, pp. oonapira- 
iua, conspire! see conapire.} 1. Conspi^y. 
Otare.] 


2. Concurrence ; mutual tendency in action. 
[Rare.] 

Rebellion is to l)e punished by the eontpiration of heaven 
and earth, as it is hateful and contradictory both to God 
and man. Jsr. Taylor, Works (e<l. 1836), I. 63. 

In our natural body every part has a necessary syinpa- 
tliy with every other, and all together form, by tliefr liar- 
monious eontpiration, a healthy whole. Sir W. Hamilton. 

conspirator (kon-spir'a-tor), w. [= F. conapi- 
rateur = 8p. Pg. conainrador = It. conapiratore, 

< ML. conapirator, < L. conapirare, pp. conapi- 
rahta, conspire ; see conspire.} One who con- 
spires or engages in a conspiracy or is concern- 
ed in a plot; a joint plotter; s|>ecificully, one 
who conspires with others to commit treason. 

Ahithophcl is among tlie eoiupiratort witli Absalom. 

2 Sam. XV. 31. 

Stand imek, thou manifest eontpirator; 

'rhoii that coiitriv'dst to murder our dead lord. 

Shak., 1 Uon. VI., I. 8. 

conspiratress (kon-spir'fi-tres), n. [< conajiira- 
tor + -eas ; = P. conapiratrice, etc.] A female 
conspirator. E. 7>. 

conspire (kon-spir'),». ; pret. andpp. conspired, 
ppr. conspiring. [< ME. ooMpiren, < OP. con- 
spirer, P. conapirer = Sp. Pg. conapirar = It. 
compirare, < Ij. conapirare^, blow or oreatho to- 
gether, accord, agree, combine, plot, conspire, 

< corn-, together, •+• apirare, blow, breathe : see 
spirit. Cf. aspire, expire, inajrire, perspire, re- 
spire, transpire.} I, intrana. 1. Literally, to 
breathe together (with); breathe in unison or 
accord, as in singing. [Bare.] [A modern use 
imitating the literal Latin sense.] 

The angelic choir 
In strains of joy before imkiiown cmitpire. 

Uynrm, Christmas Hymn. 

Imcrton, Nature. 
2. To agree by oath, covenant, or otherwise to 
commit a reprehensible or illegal act ; engage 
in a conspiracy; plot; especially, batch treason. 
Then, wlten they wore accorded from the fray. 
Against that Castles Ixjrd they gan amtpire. 

Spenter, V. q.. III. lx. 17. 
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3. Figuratively, to concur to one end ; not in 
unisou ; contribute jointly to a certain result : 
as, all things conspired to make him prosperous. 

All the world, 

I think, cont])iret to vex me. 

Fletcher (and another), Elder Brother, Iv. 1. 
The very elements, though each be meant 
I'he minister of man, to serve hU wants, 

Cotupire against him. Cowper, llie Task, II. 130. 
Nature is made to conspire with spirit to emancipate us. 

Jsmerton, Nature, p. 01. 
=Syn. 2. To intrigue. - 8. To combine, coiicnr, unite, co- 
operate. 

n, trana. To plot; plan; devise; contrive; 
scheme for. 


consplrer (kgn-splr'fer), n. One who conspires 
or plots ; a conspirator. 

eonspirliigly (kon-spir 'ing-li), adv. In the 
manneror a conspiracy ; by conspiracy, 
con Spilito (kon spe'n-to). [It., with spirit: 
con, < L. c«OT, with; apirito, < L. apiritua, spirit : 
see cum- and spirit.} In music, with spirit ; in 
a spirited manner. 

conspissatet (kon-spis'at), V. t. [< L. conspia- 
aatus, p. a., pressed together, < com-, together, 
-1- apissatua, pp. of apiaaare, thicken, < apiaaua, 
thioK.] To thicken; make thick or viscous; 
inspissate. 

For that which doth eotupittate active Is. 

Dr. U. More, Infliiity of Worlds, sL 14. 

conspissationt (kon-spi-sa'shon), n. [< L. con- 
^isaatio(n-), a tnickening, < conapiaaatua, thick- 
ened: see oonapiasate.} The act of making 
thick or 'viscous; inspissation. 
consporcatlont (kon-spOr-k&'shon), n. [< L. 
conapweare, pp. conapurcatua, denlc, < com- (in- 
tensive) + apurcare, defile.] The act of de- 
filing; defilement; dilution. Bp. Hall. 
constejale (kun'sti^bl), n. [Early mod. E. also 
cunstable; < ME. console, cunatabul, contr. of 
eoneatable, cuneatable, < OP. eoneatable, cuneata- 
ble, conncatable, F. eonnitable s= Pr. eoneatable ss 
Sp. condeatable az Pg. condeatable, oondeatavel ss 
It. eoneatabUe, conealabola, conieatabile, < ML. 


eoaitablowiek 

eoneatabulua, conatabtUua, eonaatabvBa, eonatabi- 
lia, comeaUibulua, eomeataoilia, eomiatabuli, a con- 
stable (in various uses), orig. cornea atabuli, lit. 

‘ count of the stable,’ master of the horse : L. 
comes, a follower, etc. ; atabuli, gen. of atabu- 
luni, a stable: see counts and atabk^.} 1. An 
officer of high rank in several of the medieval 
monarchies. The Lord High Cotutable nf England was 
the seventh oHlcer of the crown. Ho had the care of the 
common peace in deeds of arms and matter* of war, being 
a Judge of the court of chivalry, or court of honor. To 
tills oWoer, and to the earl marshal, belonged the cogni- 
zance of contract* touching deeds of arm* without the 
realm, and combats and blazonry within the realm. Hi* 
])owcr was so great, amt was often used to such improper 
ends, that it was abridgsd bytheistb Richard II., and was 
afterward forfeited in the pei-son of Edward Stafford, Duke 
of Buckiiighuni, in the reign of Henry VIII. It has never 
been granted to any person slneu that time, except on a 
particular occasion. Tlie offlee at Lord High Conetable 
of Scotland is one of great antiquity and dignity. He had 
fomierly the command at tlie king's armies while in the. 
Ilelil, in the absence of tlio king. He was likewise judge 
of all crimes or offenses committed within four mile* 
of the king's jierson, or witliln the same distance of the 
parliament or of the privy conneii, or of any general con- 
vention of tlie states nf tiin kingiloni. 'The office has 
been hereditary since 1314 in tlie family of Hay, earls of 
Erroll, and is expressly reserved in tlie treaty of union. 
The Constable qf France was tlie first officer of the kings 
at Franco, and ultimately became commander-in-chtef of 
the army and the lilghest judge in all niiestions of chivalry 
ami honor. This office was suppressed In 1027. Napoleon 
reestablished It during a few yeoia, in favor of his brother 
Ixniis Bonaparte. The mistable qf a castle was the keeper 
or governor of a oostlo belonging to the king or a great 
nolile. This offlee was often hereditary ; tims, there were 
eonstaliles or liereditary kee]iers of the Tower, of Norman- 
dy, and of tlie castles of Windsor, Dover, etc. 

Tlie constabill at glide Dnnd^, 

The vanguard led liefore them all. 

Battle of Uarlaw (Child's Ballads, VII. 188). 

The Constables at France repeatedly shook or saveil the 
French tlirone. Maine, Early Hist, of Institutions, p. 139. 
2. An officer chosen to aid in keeping the peace, 
and to serve legal process in cases of minor im- 
portance. In England constables of hundreds, or high 
constables (now In many districts called chief constables), 
are appointed either at quarter-sessions or by the justice* 
of the Imndred out of sessions ; petty constables, or eoft- 
stables of vills or tilhinys, are uiinually sworn Into the of- 
fice at iinarter-sessions for eaeli jiarish, ujion presentment 
of till! vestry, ami are siiliordlniite to tlie high or clilef con- 
staliles, In the United States tlie constable is an official 
of a town or village, elected witli the other local officers, 
or, as a special constalilu, acting under a temporary ap- 
polntmunt, Tlie coiistuiile was formerly of much more 
coiisu(|iiPnce both in England and the colonies, being the 
cliief executive officer of the parlsli or town. 

Tile constable was fonnorly the clilef man in the parish, 
tar ilien the pnrisli was resiioiislblu for all robberies com- 
mitted within its limits If the tliieves were not appre- 
hended. . . . Blit tills state of things has long passed 
away ; . . . and altliougli constables arc in some few In- 
stances still appointed, their duties ai-e almost entirely 
jicrformed by the county police. And It was provided by 
an Act of 1872 that for the future no pnrisli cotutable 
should 1)0 appointed unless tlie Comity Quarter Session or 
the Vestry should determine it to lie necessary. 

A. Fonldatitjne, Jr., How we arc Goveined, p. 60. 
Chief constable, high constable. Sec above, 2. Por- 


_ the constituted antboritles, mili- 

tary or civil, ill luaintaliiing the pulillo peace on occasions 
nf exigency, as to quell a riot.— To outrun the con- 
stable. (») To escape from tlie subject in dismite when 
one’s urguments arc exhausted. S. Butler, (fc) To live be- 
yond one's means. In tliis latter sense also overrun the 
cotutable. (CoIIoq.) 

“Ilarkeo, my girl, liow far have you overrun the con- 
stat/let" I told lilm tliat the dulit amounted to eleven 
pounds, besides tlie expence at the writ. 

Smollett, Roderick Random, xxill. 
Poor man ! at tlT election lie tlirew, t'other day, 

Ail Ills victuals, and liquor, and money away ; 

And some people tliink with such liasto he began, 
Tiiat soon he the cotislahle greatly outran. 

C. Arutey, New Bath Guide, vil. 

constablery (kun'8ta-bl-ri), n. ; pi. eonatablcriea 
(-riz). [< ME. consiabilrie, < OP. conatablerie, 
coneatableric, < ML. conatahularia, the offlee or 
jurisdiction of a constable, a company of sol- 
diers, prop. fern, of cow«faA«/art««, pertaining 
to a constable ; see constabulary.} 1 . The dis- 
trict in charge of a constable; specifically, a 
ward or division of a castle under the care of a 
constable. Bom. of the Bose. — 2. Same as con- 
atdhulary. [Bare in both souses.] 

COnBtableship (kun'sta-bl-ship), n. [< constable 
+ ship.} The office of a constable. 

COnstablOBBt, «. [< OP. coneatahlcsae ; as con- 
stable + -e»8.] A female constable ; the •wife 
of a constable. [Karo.] 

Dame Hermongild, ooMsfaUswc <if that place. 

Cfhaucer, Man of Law's Tale, 1. 441. 

COn8tablewiok(kun'st%-bl-wik),n. l<con8tabla 
4- wick as in bailiwiok : see wM^.} The dis- 
trict to which a constable’s power is limited. 
[Bare or obsolete.] 



conitoblewlok 


U directed to the conitsbie of D., ho ii not bound to exe- 
outo the werrent out of tho nroclucU of bln eomlabUwiek. 

Sir M. Hale, Pleao of Crown, J. 

COlUtAblish (kon-stab'liali), t'. t. [< cm- + 
StabUth,} To tiaiiibliah along with, or with 
reference to, another or others. OonstablUhed 
harmony, la Simdi nhoriiinnium, the harinonlotui otxjra- 
tion of the Ihwh by whieli lliu (lltierent ordem of creation 
are conti-olleil. 

constabulary (kon-stab'vl-lft-ri), «. and n. [< 
ML. oonatubulfiri'm, jiortainiiig to a constable 
(fem. comtabularUi, the ofllce or jurisdiction of 
a constable, a company of soldiers), < comta- 
bulua, n, constable: see canatable.~\ I. a. Per- 
taining to constables ; consisting of constables ; 
involving the functions of constables : as, a cun- 
atabulary force. 

Thu pulk'u cunaUU of a well orKaniaed rmutabulnry 
force. M'Cutloeh, Ouuk. Diet., Ireland. 

II. n. ; pi. conatabularica (-riz). The body of 
constables of a district, as a town, city, or coun- 
ty; a body or class of ofllcers performing the 
functions of constables : as, tho constabulary of 
Ireland. 

COUBtailcet, n. [ME. : sec conatancy.'\ An ob- 
solete form of constancy. Chaucer. 

constancy (kon'stan-si), n. [< ME. Constance, < 
OF. Constance, P. wnstance ssPr. Sp. Pg. conatan- 
eia sa It. conatansa, coatama, < L. constantia, 
steadiness, firmness, uuehaugeablenesB, < con- 
atan{t-)s, steady, constant: sue constant.} 1. 
Fixedness; a standing firm; hence, immuta- 
bility ; unalterable continuance ; a permanent 
state. 

Sauk ruaoa in Uecumher, ice in June ; 

Hope canutaney in wind, or corn In chaff. 

Byrun, Rii);. Bards and Scotch Uuvluwura. 

Rvery Increment of knowledge Koes to show that eon- 
ttaneyia an euential attriliiituof the DIvinu rule ; an un- 
varylnsneM which renders tlic eclipse of u hundrud years 
hanoe predlcable to a mmiient ! 

IJ. Sjtcnrer, Social Statics, p. 53, 
S. Fixedness or firmness of mind ; persevering 
resolution ; steady, unshaken determination ; 
particularly, firmness of mind under sulTorings, 
steadfastness iu attachments, perseverance in 
enterprise, or stability in love or friendship. 

Obstinacy In a had cause Is but cunataney in a g<KMi. 

Sir T. Browne, IIuIIkIo Modlcl, 1. 20. 

Alaa ! they had been friends In youth ; 

But whUMring tongues can poison truth ; 

And eontlaney lives Iu reulins above. 

Coteriitye, Chrlstabel, 11. 

Sf, Certainty; voracity; reality. 

But all the story of tho night told over . . . 

More wltnossoth than fancy's linages, 

And grows to suniuthing of great mnatiitwy. 

Shak., M. N. 1)., v. 1. 
wByn. 1. Permaiiuncu ; uniformity; regularity.- -3. In- 
duitry. Application, etc. (ace aariduily)', Fai1.h/ulnea», Fi- 
delity, etc. (see yirmnesx) steadfastness, tenacity. 

constant (kon'staut), a. and n. [< F. constant 
SB Sp. Pg. consUinte = It. conatante, coatante, < 
L. conatan(t-)s, steady, firm, coustaut, jipr. of 
constare, stand together, stand firm, endure, be 
established or settled, < com-, together, + stare 
sa E. stand.} I. «. 1, Fixed; not varying; un- 
changing; permaueut; immutable; invariable. 

The world's a sirene of changes, and to be 

Constant, in nature were liieonstaucy. 

Cowley, Iiiconstancy. 

It Is a law of psychological mathematics that tho con- 
stant forco of duliiess will in tho end overcome any vary- 
ing force resisting It. Stetimm, Vlct. Poets, p. 184. 

Specifically — 2. luwuf. hist,, not subject to vari- 
ation ; not varying in number, form, color, ap- 
pearance, etc,, in the species or group; always 

8 resent: as, the middle stria is constant, though 
le lateral ones are often absent ; the reniform 
spot is consUmt, but tho other markings are sub- 
ject to variation. — 3. Continuing for a long or 
considerable length of time ; continual; eiidur- 
ing; lasting iu or retainiug a state, quality, or 
attribute; lucessaut; ceaseless: us, constant 
change. 

Myc unstant weary i>ain. 

trUlMin Morris, Kurthly Paradise, II. 218. 
There Is not only a coiutant motion of the ice from the 
pole outwards, hut u constant downward niutioii as layer 
by layer Is successively formed on the siirfuee. 

./. Croll, (,’Hmate and Cosmology, p, 221. 

4. Regularly recurring; continually renewed or 
reiterated ; continual ; persistent : as, the con- 
stant ticking of a clock ; the constant repetition 
of a word ; constan t moans or oomplaints. [Now 
used only with nouns of action.] 

At this time constant Rumour was blown abroad from all 
parts of Europe, that the Spuiiiarda were coming again 
against England. ‘ Baker, Chronicles, p. 383. 

5. Fixed or firm in mind, purpose, or principle ; 
not easily swayed; unshaken; steady; stable; 


firm or unohanging, as in affection or duty; 
faithful; true; loyal; trusty. 

If I could pray to move, prayers would move me : 
Hut I am constant as the iiorthem star 
Of whose trne-flx’d ami resting qiuiUty 
There Is no fellow In tho Armament. 


The constant mind all outward force deAed, 

By vengeance vainly urged, iu vain assail'd by pride. 

Crabbe, Works, IV. 188. 
And the love 
I told iHiiieatb tlie evening inAnence, 

Shall be as constant as its gentle star. 

N. p. waus. 


6t. Fixed in belief or determination ; insistent; 
positive. 

Tim augurs are all anutant 1 am meant. 

U. Jimson, Catiline, i. 1. 

7t. Fixed ; stable ; solid : opposed to fluid. 

You may turn these two Aiiid U(|Uors into a constant 
iKidy. Boyle, Ulst. of Firmness. 

8f. Strong; stea«ly. 

Prithee, do not turn me almut ; iny stoinacit is not con- 
stant. Shak., Tempest, ii. 2. 


9t. Consistent; logie.al; reasonable. 

I am no more mad than you are ; make the trial of it in 
any constant i|uostion. Shak., T. N., Iv. 2. 


lOf. Indisputably true ; evident. 

It Is constant, witliont any dispute, tliat if tliey had 
fallen on these provinces In tlio beginning of this month, 
Charleroy, Neville, Eoiivnlne, Ac., would have cost them 
ncitlicr time nor danger. 

Sir W. Temple, Works, ii. 86 (Ord MS.). 


•=Syn. 1 and 3. Steadfast, stable, unchanging, iinultera- 
ble, Invartahie, perpetual, contlniinl ; resolute, Arm, stanch, 
unsliaken, unwavering, determined ; persevering, assidn- 
oiis, luiremittliig ; trusty. 

II. M. That which is not subject to change ; 
something tliat is always tho same in state 
or operation, or that continually occurs or rti- 
ours. 


Human progress, as it Is called, is always a mean be- 
tween tile two constants of Innovation and conservatism, 
new conceptions of tnith ami tlie tried wisdom of experi- 
ence. Quarterly Jtev., CLXII. 44. 


SpeclAcally — (n) In math., a quantity which is assumed 
to he invariahle thronglioiit a given dlsousslon ; in the 
dlllerential calculus, a quantity wliosc value remains Axed 
wliitu otliers vary continuously. Altliougli tlie constants 
<io not vary by tlie variation of tliosu quantities tliut are at 
Amt considered os varinliles, some or all of them may he 
conceived to vary in a second kind of change, called tlie 
variation of constants. A quantity whicli upon one sup- 
iMsittoii would remain constant becomes variable liy tho 
introduction of another supimsltiun. Tims, taking into 
account tlie earth's attraction only, the longitude of tlie 
miMin's node is constant, hut by tlie attraction of tlie sun 
and planets Its place is slowly changcil. In this case one of 
tlic constants Is said to vary. 1 n algebra ttie unknown quan- 
tities are considered us variables, tlie known quantities and 
coeAlcicnts as constants, (b) In physics, a numerical quan- 
tity, Axed uuder uniform conditions, expressing tlie value 
of one of the pliysleal properties of a certain substance. 
Thus, the physical constants of ire are tlio values of its spe- 
ciHc gravity, melting-point, coeAlcieiitof expansion, index 
of refraction, electrical conductivity, etc. Similarly, In the 
cose of a pliyslcol instrument a esmstant is a Axed value 
dci>eiidliig upon Its dimensions, etc. Thus, the constant 
of a tangent galvaiiomuter is tlic radius of its coil divided 
by tliu numl)er of colls into (1. 28.318 i . 


a CknwoU, one of the several ehoroli 

couuclls held at Coiistantinopie. 'tee most temtnw of 
these are three general or eonnienioal councils, namely : 
the second general council, under 'teeodoslus, in a. D. 881, 
which condemned Macedonianism, autburlzed the creed 
commonly called the Nloene, and gave honorary nrece- 
deucG to the see of Constantinople next after that of Rome ; 
tlie Alth general council, under Justinian, in 558, which 
condemned the Neslorian writings known as “the Three 
ciiiipters,'' and tlie Origunlsls ; and tlic sixth general coun- 
cil, under Constantine Fogonatiis, tl80, against Monothe- 
litism, celebrated for its condemnation of Pope Honorlus. 
The Roman Catliolics also regard as counienlcal tlie eighth 
council, held in 86it. The council commonly known as the 
quinlsext, tiecause regarded as complementary to the Afth 
and sixth councils, was held at Constantinople under Jus- 
tinian II. in 001, In the trullus or domed hanquctlng-hall 
ol the palace, from wiilch it was also called the 'I'rullaii 
Council. Its canons are received by the Oreek Church, 
and were con Armed by the second Mcene Council. A 
council lield at Constantinople under Constantine Copro- 
nymiis In 764, favoring tlic Iconoclasts, claimed to be 
ecumenical, but Its decrees were reversed by the second 
Nloene Council in 787. See council, 7.— OomtUltlno- 
iwlltan creed. See yiecne.— Conatantinopolltan lit* 
urn[. See liturgy, 

II. n. A native or an inhabitant of Constan- 
tinople. 

constantly (kon'stant-li), iulv. In a constant 
manner, (a) Uniformiy; Invariably, (b) Continually. 
(<■) KIriiily ; stenilfosUy ; witli constancy. 

Tlie City of I-omion sticks constantly to tlic Parliament. 

Howell, Letters, I. vi. 50. 

{(/) Porsoveringly ; persistently. 

She eoisstanlly nnlrmeil that it was even so. Acts xll. 16. 

COnstantness (kon'stant-uos), n. tJonstanoy. 

Constant, madam ! I will not say for eonstantness. 

li. J unsun, Cynlhlii's Revels, Iv. 1. 


constat (kon'stat), n. [L., it appears, it is es- 
tablished ; 3d pera. sing. pres. ind. act. of con- 
starc, be ostiibliHlied : see constant,} In Eng- 
land : (a) A certificate given by the auditors of 
tlie Exchequer to a jiersou who intends to plead 
or move for a discliargo of anything in that 
court. The effect of it is to certify what ap- 
pears upon tlie record respeetinp the matter 
in qiiosnoii. (b) An exnin])liHcntion under tho 
groat sciil of the enrolment of letters patent, 
constate (kqn-stat'), V. t, ; jiret, and pp, constat- 
ed, ppr. constatina, [< F, constater, verify, take 
down, state, < L. constatiis, pp. of constare, 
stand together, be fixed, be certain : see con- 
stant mm constat.} 1. To verify; prove. — 2. 
To establisli. 

A oorporallnn lias all tlie capacities for engaging In 
transactions wlilch are expressly given It by the corutaf- 
ing InstriimenU. Bryce, Ultra Vives, p. 41. 


constellate (kon-sterst or kou'ste-lSt), v. ; 
pret. and pp. "constellated, ppr. constellating. 
[< LL. constellatua, starred, studded with stars, 
< L. cotn-, together, + skllatus, pp. of stcllare, 
shine, < Stella, u star: see .star, stellate.} Lt 
intrans. To join luster ; shine with united radi- 
ance or one general liglit. 


The several things which engage our alTeotions , . . 
shine forth iiml constellate in (Inil. Boyle. 


. n. trana. If. To unite (several shining bod- 
ies) in one illumination. 


The strength of n current may ho determined in “alisn- 
iute" units by the aid of the tangent gulvanometur if tlie 
constants of tlio instrument are known. 

.S'. P. Thompson, Elect, and Mag., p. 1«6. 


Arbitrary constant. Sc« nrWfm™. -circular con- 
stant. Heectrcuiof-. -Constantof aberration, that one 
constant by the determination of whieli the iilierration la 
obtained from Its known laws at any given time.— Con- 
stant Of integration, tlio new unknown constant which 
has to he introduced into every result of iiiathematicnl in- 
tegration. — Constants of color. See color, i . - Oravl- 
tailon constant, tlie absolute modulus of gravitation, 
the aeeelemtioii per unit of time prodiiued liy the gi-iivl- 
tuting ttttraetiim of a unit mass at tlie unit of distance. 
The gravitation constant is nlmut O.Oik) 0(KXKJ68 of a c. g, s. 
unit. - Indetermhoate OOnstan% a ennstant tlie value 
of wlilcli is unsettled, and wlileh therefore differs from a 
varialilc only in not being regarded under that aspect. 

Oonstantia (kqn-stau'sniii), n. A wine (both 
red and white) produced In the district around 
the town of Constantia iu Capo Colony, South 
Africa. 

OoilBtantiliOpolitail(kQn-8tan'ti-no-pol'i-tHn), 
a. and n . [C LL. Constantinopolitanus^ pertiun- 
ing to Constantino}wlis, < Gr. Ktovaravrivov ird/Uf, 
Constantinople, tho new name given by the 
Roman emperor Constantine to Byzantium, 
upon transferring thither the seat of empire : 
KuvffTavrivov, gen. of KutHTravripoc (< L. Constnn- 
tinus, Constantine); Tnik/f, city.] I, a. Relat- 
ing or iiolonging to Constantinople, the present 
capital of Turkey, or to its innabitants; pro- 
duced in or derived from Constantinople. 


It was natural that the 'Venetians, wliose State lay upon 
tho borders of the Oreek Empire, and whoso greatest com- 
meroe was with the Orient, should be inAueiiced by the 
Constantinopolitan civilization. 

HowtUs, VeueUau Life, xxL 


A knot of Lights constellated Into 
A radiant Tliroue. J. Beaumont, Psyche, 1. 8. 
Tliere is extant in the Scripture, to tliera who know liow 
to constellate those lights, a very excellent lioily of moral 
precepts. Boyle, Works, II. 285. 

2. To form into or furnish with constellations 
or stars. 

The constellated heavens. ,f. Barlow. 

8. To place iu a constellation or mate with 
stars. 


Thirteen years Inter, lie [Herschel] described our sun 
and Ills constellated companions os surrounded “ by a mag- 
nlAcent collection of iniinmerable stars." 

A. M. Clcrke, Astrnii. In 10th Cent., p. 26. 
4. To group in or as if in a constellation: 
as, the constellated graces of faith, hope, and 
charity. 

Your Qraco's iiorson alone, which I never call to mind 
hut to rank it amongst ye llcroiiiei, and constellate with 
tile Graces. Kvelyn, To the Duohesse of Newoostle. 


constellation (kon-ste-la'shon), n. [< MB. co»i- 
stellacion, -cioun, < OF. conatellacion, F. constel- 
lation s= Sp. constelacion = Pg, comtellat^So ^It. 
costellazione, < LL. constellatio(n-), a collection 
of stars, < constellatus, set with stars : see con- 
stellate.} 1. A group of fixed staps to which a 
definite name has been given, but which does 
not form a part of another named group. See 
asterism. Forty-eight mnstellatinns are mentioned In 


the ancient catalogue of Ptolemy, the majority of w 

J*... 2100 B. 0. or earlier. They are distrib* 

(l^orth of the zodiac : Ursa Minor (tbe 


js follows . 

Little Bear, said to ! 
Dragon's win-' 
the Dipper), 


, said to be formed by 'teales, probably from the 
ing), Ursa Major (the CHvat Bear, the Wain, or 
r), Draco (the Di^n), Oepfaeus, Bobtee (the 



ooMiellatioa 

B««r-keeper or Flowmon), Oorono Boreolte (the Korthem 
Crovni), Sereule* (in the original the Man Kneeling), Lyra 
(the Harp), Cygniu (the Swan, in the original the BIM), Cas- 
siopeia (the Lady in the Chair), Perseus, Anriga(the Char- 
ioteer or Wagoner), Ophluohus or Sorpentarlus (the Ser- 
pent-bearer), Serpens (the Serpent), Sagitta (the Arrow), 
Aiiulla et AiitliioUs (the Eagle and AntlnoUs), Delphinus 
(the Dolphin), Bqnulua or Euuuleus (the Cult or the Hurse's 
Head), Pegasus or Equus (the Horse), Audrotneda, lYian- 
guluin Boreale(thH Northei-n Triangle). (2) In tlie zodiac : 
Aries (the Ram), Taurus (the Mull), Qemlnl (the Twins), 
( !ancor (the Crab), Leo (the Lion), Vfrgo (the Vlrglh), Idbra 
(the Balance), Scorpius or Scorpio (the Scorpion), Sagit- 
tarius (the Archer), Caprioornus (Capricorn, or the Goat), 
Aiiuarius(the Water-bearer), Pisces (the Fishes). (S) South 
of the zodiac : Cetus (the Whale), Orion, Eridanus or Fluviiis 
(the River Po or the River), Lepus (the Hare), Canis Major 
(the Great Dog), Cauls Minor (the Little Dog), Argo Navis 
(tlie Ship Argo), Hydra, Crater (the Cup), Corvus (the Oow 
or Raven), Centaurus (the Centaur), Lupus (the Wolf), Ara 
(the Ak«r), Corona Australis (the Southern Crown), PIscis 
Australis (the Southern Kish). Coma Berenices (the Hair 
of Berenice) is an ancient asterlsm, which was not reckoned 
as a constellation by Ptolemy. Antinoiis, mentioned by 
Ptolemy as part of the constellation Aquila.'ls said to 
have been made a separate constellation by Kii-mlcus in 
,ury. Crux (the Crozicr or Southern Cross) 


tions. Twelve of thesu appear in the important star-atlas 
of Bayer (A. n. 160SX namely : Apiu (the Bird of Para- 
dise), Chameleon, Dorado (tlie GoIdUsh ; or Xiphlas, the 
Swordfish), Orus (the Crane), Uydrus (the Wntersnake), 
Indus (the Indian Man), Musca or Apis (the Fly or the 
Bee), Pavo (the Peacock), Phoenix, Triangulum Anstrale 
(the Southern Triangle), the Toucan (also called Anser 
Amerlcanus), and Volaii-i (tlie Flying-tish). Columba (ttie 
Dove of Noah) was made by Petrus Planclus early in the 
sixteenth century. Bartschius in 1624 added several con- 
stellations, of which Camelopardalis (the Camelopard) and 
Monoceros (the Unicom) are retained liy modern aslruno- 
mers. Uevelius in lODU added Canes Venatloi (the Grey- 
hounds), Lacerta (the Lizard), Leo Minor (the Small Lion), 
Lynx (the Lynx), Scutum Soblescii (the Shield of Sobieski), 
Sextans (the Sextant), and Vulpecuia et Anser (the Fox and 
tlie Goose). Finally, Lacalllo in 1752 added Antlla Pnen- 
mattua (the Air-pump), Cajlum (the Graver), Clrcinus<the 
Compass), Fornax (tiw Furnace), Horologium (the Cluck), 
Mons Mensn (the Table-mountain), Microscopium (the 
Mtorosoupe), Norma (the tjuudrant), Octane (the Octant), 
Equus Ptcturlus(the Painter’s Easel), Reticulum (llio Net), 
Sculptor, and Tolescopium (the Telescope). The ancient 
constellation Argo was broken up by Lacallle into the 
Stern, the Keel, the .Sail, and the .Mast. There are, thus, 
elglity-live constellations how recognized. The names of 
the uuiistellations are mostly derived from Greek and Ro- 
man mythology. The practice of designating by the letters 


J. Figuratively, any asscmbl^o of persons or 
things of a brilliant, distinguished, or exalted 
character: as, a constellation of wits or beau- 
ties, or of great authors. 

Such a comUllation of virtues, in such amiable persons, 
produced in me the highest veneration. 

Swift, Gulliver's Travels, Iv. 10. 
The eomUllation of genius had already liegun to show 
Itself . . . which was to shed a glory over the merldiim 
and close of Philip's reign. ProKutt. 

Sf. The influence of the heavenly bodies upon 
the temperament or life. 

Ire, slknesso, or eongttllaciuun . . . 

Causetli fill ofte to duoii amys or speken. 

Chaucfr, Franklin's Tale, 1. 62. 

constellatory (kpn-stel'a-to-ri), a. [< L. con- 
stellatus (see constellate) + -ory.'] Pertaining 
to or resembling a constellation. 


!>, Ella, p. ‘249. 

constert, f. t. An old form of construe. 

Yet all, by Ids own verdlt, miut bo corulerd Reason in 
the King, and depraved temper in tlie Parlament. 

MilUm, Eikonoklastes, xvill. 

consternate (kon'st^r-nat), v. t. [< L. conster- 
natus, pp. of consternare, throw into confusion, 
terrify, dismay, intensive form of consternere, 
throw down, prostrate, bestrew, < com-, toge- 
ther, + sternere, strew: see stratum.'] To throw 
into confusion; dismay; terrify. [Obsolete or 
rare.] 


consternation (kon - stftr - na ' shon) , [= F. 

consternation = Sp. consternacion = Pg. consUr- 
na^ ss It. eosternasione, < L. consternatio(n-), 
< consternare, pp, consternatus, throw into con- 
fusion; see consternate.] Astonishment com- 
bined with terror; amazement that confounds 
the faculties and incapacitates for deliberate 
thought and action ; extreme surprise, with con- 
fusion and panic. 

Tb« ahip struck. The shook threw us all into the ut- 
most eonHemation. • Cook, 'Voyages, I. il. 4. 
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sure instinct calls out their oounge, but that U Is the 
courage which produces the danger. 

Burke, A Begloide Peace, L 
=8yn. Apprehension, Fright, etc. See alarm. 

Hinstipate (kon'sti-pst), «. pret. and pp. 
constipated, ppr. mnatipating. [< L. constipa- 
tus, pp. of constipare (> P. eonsUper = Pr. costi- 
par =s 8p. Pg. constipar = It. costipare), press 
or crowd together, < com-, together, + stipare, 
cram, pack, akin to stipes, a stem, stipulus, firm: 
see stipulate. Cf. costive, ult. < L. eonstipatus, 
pp.] 1 . To crowd or cram Into a narrow com- 
pass ; thicken or condense. [Archaic.] 

Of cold, the projicrty is to condense and constipate. 

As to the movements of the constipated vapours forming 
spots, the spectroscope is also competent to supply Infor- 
niatiim. A. M. Clerke, Astron. in 19th Cent., p. 202. 


2, That which constitutes or composes as a 
part, or a necessary part ; a formative element 
or ingredient. 

The lymph in those glands is a uecessary constituent of 
tile ollinent, Arbuthnot, Aliments. 

Exactly in proportion to tlie degree in which the force of 
sculpture is sulKliied will lie tlie importance attached to 
colour as a means of effect or constituent of beauty. 

Ruekin. 


; clog. 


2. To stop by filling a 

in tlie eaiilllarv 

mot. Aliments. 

3. To fill or crowd the intestinal canal of with 
fecal matter; make costive. 

constipated (kon'sti-pa-ted), p. a. [Pp. of 
constipate, c.] Costive. 

constipation (kon-sti-pa'shgn), n. [= F. emt- 
stivation = 8p. constipacion = Pg. constuta^So 
= It. costipazione, < IAj. conatiputio(ii-), < L. eon- 
slipare, pp. eonstipatus, press togetner : see con- 
«(y>aft>.] If. The act of crowding anything into 
a smaller compass; a cramming or stufiing; con- 
densation. 

All tlie particulars wlitcb time and iritiuite variety of 
liiiiiiati accidents liavo been amassing togutliur are now 
concentred, and are united by way of constipation. 

Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. 1S36), II. tm. 
2. In nwd., a state of the bowels in which, on 
account of diminished intestinal action or secre- 
tion, tho evacuations arc obstructed or stopped, 
and the feces are hard and expelled with difli- 
culty; costivoness. 

constipulationt (kon-stip-u-ltt'shon), «. [< 
ML. constipulatio{n-), < Ij. com-, together, +8U- 
pulatio(n-), agreement: see stipulation.) A mu- 
tual agreement ; a compact. 

Hur« is lately lirought us an extract of a Magna Uharta, 
so culled, compiled between tlie Siili-piaiiturs of a West- 
Indian Island; whereof the first Article of eonstipulation 
ftrmely provides free stable-room and Utter for all kindo of 
consuleiices. N. Ward, Simple Colder, p. 4. 

constituency (kpu-stit'u-on-si), ; pi. constit- 
uencies i-ni?!). [? co>w<»f«c«f; see-cficy.] 1. A 
body of constituents or nrincipals, especially a 
body of persons voting for an elective officer, 
particularly for a municipal officer or a member 
of a legislative body ; in a more general sense, 
the whole body of residents of the district or 
locality represented by such an officer or legis- 
lator. Hence — 2. Any body of persons who 
may be conceived to have a common represen- 
tative ; those to whom ono is in any way ac- 
countable; clientele: as, tho constituency of a 
newspaper (that is, its readers) ; the constitu- 
ency of a hotel (its guests or customers). 

constituent (kpn-stit'p-ont), a. and n. [= P. twi- 
stituant = Sp. 'consmuycnts = Pg. eonstituentc, 
constituinte = It. eonstituentc, eostituente, < L. 
constitucn(t-)s, ppr. of CAmstituere, establish : see 
constitute^ I. a. 1. Constituting or existing as 
a necessary component or ingredient ; forming 
or composing as a necessary part; component; 
elementary: as, oxygen and hydrogen are tho 
constituent parts of water. 

Body, soul, and reason are the three emutituenl parts of 
a man. Drydtn, tr. of Dufresiioy's Art of Painting. 

For the constituent elements of an organism oaii only be 
truly and adequately conceived as rendered what they are 
by the end realised through the organism. 

T. II. Oreen, Prolegomena to Ethles, 1 79. 


D. J. am, Irving, p. S 
3. One who constitutes another his agent; one 
who empowers another to transact business for 
him, or appoints another to an office in which 
the person appointed represents him as his 
agent. — 4. One who elects or assists in elect- 
ing another to a puifiio office ; more generally, 
any inhabitant of tho district represented by 
an elective officer, especially by one elected to 
a legislative body ; so called with reference to 
such officer. 

All artifice sonietiiiies practised by candidates for offlcei 
in order to recommend themselves to the good graces of 
their eonsfifuenfs. W. Melinoth, tr. of Cicero, xli. 10, note. 

They not only took np the cuniplainta of their conetitu- 
ente, but suggested new claims to he made by them. 

J. Adams, Works, IV. 626. 
Corjusate constituents of a matrix See conjugate. 

Constituent of a determinant, in math., one of the 
factni's which compose the elements of the iloterminant. 
Thus, In tlie determinant oj 6.j — 02 1, , the cmuitituents are 

01, 69.— Constituent of a pendLof Unes or rays, 

a ray or plane of tho pencil.— C * 

in math., a ]iolnt of the range. 

)onstituently (kpn-stit'ii 
gards constituents. [B 

Comlituently, elementally the same, Man and Woman 
are organized on different hoses. 

a. D. Boardman, Creative Week, p. 2S2. 

constitute (kou'sti-tut), v. t . ; pret, and pp. eon- 
stituteit, ppr. consHlutinff. [< L. constitutus, pp. 
of constituerc (> P, consHtuer = Pr. Pg. eon- 
stituir = It. constituirc, emtituire = P. konsHtu- 
eren =s 6. constituiren s= Dan. konstituere = 8w. 
konsUtuera), set up, establish, make, create, 
constitute, < com-, together, + slatuere, set, 
place, establish : sec statute, statue, and cf. in- 
stitute, restitute,'] 1. To sot; fix; establish. 

Wo must obey laws aiipninted and constituted by lawful 
authority, not against the law of God. 

Jer. Taylor, Holy Living. 

This theorem, . . . that the demand for labour Is eon- 
stituted by the wages which precede the production, . . . 
Is a proposition which greatly needs all the illustration It 
can receive. J. S. Mill, Pol. Econ., 1. v. | 9. 

2. To enter into the formation of, as a necessary 
part ; make what it is ; form ; make. 


COnstituently (kon-stit'fl-ent-li), adv. As re- 
’ "i. [Bare.] 


2. Having the power of constituting or appoint- 
ing, or of electing to public office: as, a con- 
stituent body. 

A question of right arises between the constituent and 
representative body. Junius. 

Constituent Asumbly. Hame as national Assembly 
(which see, under asmmAfy).— Constituent WbolS, In 
logic, a genus considered as the sum of Its species, or a 
species as the sum of its Individuals; a imtential whole ; 
opposed to constituted teAoI<(whlch see, under constituted). 
In every case the parts os such constitute the whole as 
such, and not conversely ; but the constituent whole U 
supposed to be constituent of the nature of the ports as 
substances. 

n. B. It. One who or that which constitutes 
or forms, or establishes or determines. 


and nobler 


It composur 
conetuusnt 


Sir M. tttOe, Grig, of Mankind. 


The prevalence of a had custom cannot constitute Its 
apology. Prescott, Fcrd. and Isa., 11. 16. 

How Oliver’s parliaments were constituted was practi- 
cally of little moment ; for he iiossesaed the means of con- 
ducting the administration without their support and In 
deflunce of their opposition. Macaulay, llist. Eng., 1. 

3. To appoint, depute, or elect to an office or 
employinent ; moke and empower : as, a sheriff 
is constituted a conservator of the peace ; A has 
constituted B his attorney or agent. 

Cnnstitxiting officers and conditions, to rule ouer them. 

Quutl-d in Capt. John Stnith's True Travels, II. 6. 

constituted (kon'sti-tu-ted), p. a. [Pp. of 
constitute, v.] Sot; fixed; established; made; 
elected; appointed. 

Beyond . . . the fact . . . that in 1187 there was at Ox- 
ford a ^Rt school with diverse faculties of duetors, ergo 
a coneHtuted University, we know little or nothing of Uni- 
versity life here so early. 

Stubbs, Medieval and Modern Hist., p. 141. 
Oonatltutod autborltles. Sco authority. --^Constituted 
whole, In logic, a whole which is actually and not merely 
potentially made up of its parts ; either a definite, a com- 
posite, or an integrate whole : opposed to constituent whole 
(which see, under constituent). 

constituter (kon'sti-tu-t6r), n. One who con- 
stitutes or appoints. 

constitution (kon-sti-tu'shpn), n. £< ME. con- 
stitucion, < OP. constitucion, -Hon, F. consHtu- 
Honsa 8p. constitucion V^constitui^&o ss It. 
constitusnone, costituzione =r D. konsHtutie s= G. 
constitution s= Dan. Sw. konstitution, < L. consH- 
tut{o(n-), a constitution, disposition, nature, a 
regulation, order, arrangement, < eonstituere, 
pp. constitutus, establish: sec constitute.] 1. 
Tne act of constituting, establish iiig, or appoint- 
ing ; formation.— 2. The state of being consti- 
tuted, composed, made up, or established ; the 
assemblage and union of the essential elements 
and characteristic parts of a system or body, 
especially of thebiunab organism ; the eomposi- 
tion, make-up, or natural condition of anything: 
as, the physical constitution ot the sun ; the oo« 



constitution 

sUtuHon of a sanitary system; n weak or irrita- 
ble oonstttuHon. 

Hedetendeil hiniBvlf with . . . leu pamlon thiui wm ex- 
pected from his conutitutum. iMrd Clarendon. 

The Chaos, and tlic Creiitloii ; Heaven, Earth, and Hell ; 
enter Into tito CmuliHitiim of his room. 

Adduon, Spectator, No. 81B. 

What is that coniiliintion or law of oiir nature wiUiout 
which (fovurninont would not exist, and with which its 
exUtenco Is noccsaiiry V Calhuun, Works, I. 1. 

A (food aiMtitutioii ; sucli a eomtitutUm received at 
hirtli as will not easily admit disease, or will easily over- 
come It liy its own native soundnuss. 

Matins, Early Law and Custom, p. 228. 
8. A system of fundamental principles, max- 
ims, laws, or rules embodied in written docu- 
ments or established by prcscriptivo usage, for 
the government of a nation, state, society, eor- 
pomtiou, or association; as, the Constitution of 
the United States ; the British Constitution ; the 
Constitution of tlie State of Now York ; the con- 
stitution of a social club, ©to. in American le({al 


niotlu i>y tile political orifanlzutiun actitiK under the order 
of thlntfs thus constituted. 

Without a constitu/ton— something to counteract the 
strong tendency of goveniment to disorder and almse, and 
to give stability to ptditical institutions— there can be lit- 
tle progress or pennnnent Improvement. 

CiUhoun, Works, I. 11. 

A federal constitution Is of the nature of a treaty. It Is 
an agreement by which certain p<jliUcnI <'omniunlties, in 
themselves Independent and sovereign, agree to surrciuler 
certain of the attriiiutes of indeptmdencu and sovereignty 
to a central authority, while others of these attributes 
they keep In Uielr own hands. 

A'. A. Freeman, Amcr. l.ects., p. 190. 

4. A particular law, ordinance, or regulation, 
made by the authority of any superior, civil or 
eooleaiastioal ; spociftcnlly, lu Jtom, low, what 
an emperor enacted, cither by decree, edict, 
or letter, and without the intoi^ositiou of any 
conetitutioual assembly : us, the cmistitutions of 
Justinian. 

ConstifHfions (eonmitutioneii), properly speaking, arc 
those Apoitolto letters which ordain, in a punnsnunt man- 
ner, something for tlie entire churcli or fiart of it. 

It. n. Smith, Elem. Ecclcs. Law (fitli ed.), 1. 20. 

Of the canons and eensiitutiuiM mailc in these lEngllsIi 
ecclesiastical I assomlilies, many liavo come down to our 
own times. Thuse form a kiml of natioiinl cation law. . . . 
They are principally taken up In such matters as peculiarly 
belungod to the . . . ooiisideratloii of a natioiiaf assembly 
of the clergy. 

Reeve*, Hist. Eng. Law (Einlasoii, 1880), II. 840. 
6. Any system of fundamental jirinciplcs of 
action: as, the New Testament is the moral 
constitution of modern society. —Apostolic Con- 
stitutions. Seeatwsfuhc.— British Oonsututlon, a col- 
lective name for the principles of public policy on wlilcli 
the government of the United Kingdom of Urcat Britain 
and Ireland ia liased. It is not formulated In any par- 
ttcular document or set of iluciimcnts, init is the Rradiml 
development of the political Intelligence of tliu Knglisli 
people, os embodied in concessions forced from unwilling 
soveroigus, in the results of various revolutions, in nu- 
merous fundamental ciiaclinciits of Burliainent, and in 
Uie estubllslied principles of the common law. The char- 
acter of the governinent has hocome increasingly demo- 


siding almost entirely in the Iloiise of Commons) over free Institutions, 
the executive iKiwcrs of government, so tliat tlie principal 
function of tlie soverolgii is now that of simple contlrnia- 
tlon. The chief muniments of tlie British ConsUtiitinn, 
as a growth of lllterni roiirosontatlvC gnvcriiincnt, are tlie 
Magna Charta and its successlvo extensions, the Habeas 
Corpus Act. and tlie Bill of KighU, tlie principles of which 
have been Incorporated In ail tlie written cunstltiitiuus of 
the Eugllsh-s|>eakiiig race. (.Sec these tcmiB.)-~Con8tl- 
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States; th« fifth Tslates to the power and matiiod of 
amendment to the Constitution ; the sixth, to the national 
supremacy : and the seventlt, to the establishment of the 
government upon the ratification of the Constitution by 
nine of the States. The amendments, according to one of 
the methods provided, were proposed by Congress and rati- 
fied by the States. The first twelve were submitted under 
acta passed in 1780-90, 1708, aud 1808 ; the last three, after 
the civil war, under acts of 1806, 1868, and 1870. The most 
Impiirtant of them are the twelfth, which changed the 
method of election of President and Vice-president ; the 
thirteenth, which atadished slavery ; the fourteenth, which 
ilisqualltles any one who has been engaged In rebellion 
against the government from holding uflicu unless his dis- 
qualification be removed by Conimiss, and prevents the 
assumption and payment of any debt incurred In aid of 
reliellion ; and the fifteenth, which prohibits the denial to 
any one of the right to vote because of race, color, nr pre- 
vious condition of servitude.— OonaUtatlons Of Olareu- 
don, ill A’nff. hi»t., certain propositions defining the limits 
of ecclesiastical ami civil jiiiisdlctiou, drawn up at tlie 
Council of Clarendon, near Salisbury, held by Henry II., 
A. i>. 1164. 

By the Conetitution* f\f Clarendon, he [Henry II.] did 
his Lost to limit the powers of the ecclesiastical lawyers 
in crimtiwl matters and in all uolnta touching aecutar in- 
terests. Stubbe, Alcdlcval and Modern Hist., p. 80.7. 
Decree of oonstitation. In Scot* law, any decree by 
wlilch the extent of a debt or an obligation ia ascertained : 
Init the term is generally applied to timso decrees whlcli 
are requisite to found a title in the person of the creditor 
in the event of tlie death of either the debtor or tlic origi- 
nal creditor. 

constitutional (kou-sli-ta'ghqn-al), a. and n. 

f= P. constituHonnel s= Bi>. l*g. constitucional 
s= It. costiluzionale, < NL. *eonstitutionali8, < L. 
con«h'fM<»o(«-), constitution.] I. o. 1. Pertain- 
ing to or inherent in tho constitution (of a per- 
son or tiling) ; springing from or due to tho 
constitution or composition : as, a constitutional 
infirmity; constitutional ardor or apathy. 

Contrast tho trial of constitution which cliild-bearing 
lirtngs on tlie civilized woman witli tlie small eumtitu- 
tional disturbance it causes to tho savage woman. 

It. Sjwniwr, Prill, of SocioL, $ 28. 
2. Beneficial to, or designed to benefit, the 
physical constitution : as, a constitutional-walk. 
— 3. Forming a port of, authorized by, or con- 
sistent with tho constitution or fundamental 
organic law of a nation or slate, in English law 
tlic question wliotbor an act Is constitutional turns on its 
cunsistency with tlio spirit and usages of tho iiatiunul jiul- 
ity, and an innovation departing from that standard is not 
nucossarily void, lu tho United States the question turns 
on consistency or conformity with the written constitu- 
tion, and an act In coiitraveiition of tliat is void. 

To improve ostAhllshmenls . . . by consfifufiomtf means. 

Bp. third, Sermon before tile House of Isirds. 

As wo cannot, without tho risk of ©vlls from which tlie 
Imagination recoils, employ nliysical force as a check on 
inisgovernment, it is evidently our wisdom to keep all tlie 
conetitutional checks on mii^ovurnment in Uio higliest 
state of efllcleiicy. Macautai/. 

Tlic lord’s petty monarchy over the manor, whatever Jt 
may have been formerly, is now a strictly eomtitutional 
one. F. 1‘ollock, lAnd Laws, p. 4.7. 

4. Having the power of, or existing by virtue 
of and subject to, a constitution or funda- 
mental organic law: us, a constitutional gov- 
ernment. 

It reipiires the milted action of tmth (rulers and the 
ruled), to prevent the abuse of iiower and oppression, and 
to constitute, really and truly, a conetitutiontd govern- 
ment. Calhoun, Works, I. S81. 

A comtitutUmal sovereign, Dom I'cdro II., rules In Bra- 
” ‘ ’ the thriving state of tlio country is owing to its 
“ Bev., CXXV. 68. 


eOBBtttlltlTf 

(kon-6ti--ta'8h{pi-4^4sm), n, 

[s F. oonsiituHonnaHame ; as eonsntuHotiat -h 
-i«n.] 1. The theory or principle of a oonsttta- 
tion or of constitutional government ; constitu- 
tional rule or authority ; constitutional princi- 
ples. 

IauIs Philippe become nearly absolute under the forms 
of eonetUutwnalUm. 

W. R. Oreg, Miso. Essays, 2d ser., p. M. 

The house of Onelph had no more natural love for con- 
etitutionaliem. than any other reigning house. 

The Century, XXVH. 69. 
2. Adherence to the principles of constitu- 
tional government. 

constitutionalist (kon - stl - tu ' shon - - ist), n. 
[= P. constitutionnaliste ; as constitutional + 
“Wf.] 1. A supporter of the existing constitu- 
tion of government. — 2. An advocate of con- 
stitutionalism, as opposed to other forms of 
government. 

The alliance between the Holy See and the Italian Con- 
etitxUionalute was Inconsistent witli the principles of ab- 
solutist rule to which Austria sbaid pledged. 

E. Dieey, Victor Emmanuel, p. 70. 
Specifically — 3. (a) A framer or an advocate 
of the French Constitution of 1791, 




pl, [cop.] A name assumed by a party in 
'ennsyivauia, about .1787, which favored the 
retention of tlie State Constitution of 1776, and 
opposed the substitution for it of a stronger 
form of government. 

Meantime tlie Antl-EederalisU of New York aiid Vir- 
ginia were pressing tlio Pennsylvania ConutitutionalUt* 
to rally onee more, in the hope of reversing the favorable 
aetlon of that State. 

J. SchouUr, Hist. United States, I. 61. 

(c) A name assumed by the more mod- 

erate Taction of the Democratic-Republican 
party in Pennsylvania during a few years after 
1804: opposed to tlio “Friends of the People” 
or “Conventionalists.” 

constitutionality (kon-sti-tfi-shqn-al'i-ti), «. 
[= P. consUtutionnaliU, etc. ; as constitutional 
+ 4f>j,2 The quality of being constitutional, (a) 
Iiiliorenue in tlie natural frame or urganization : as, the 
eonetitutionality of disease. IKaro.] (b) I'onformlty to the 
iMinstitution or orgunle laws and fundamental principles 
of a I'onstltn tional government. 

constitutionalize (kon-sti-tu'shqn-al-lz), 1 ). j. ; 
pret. and ijp. coHStitutionalizccl, “i)pr. constitu- 
Uonalising. [< constitutional, «., + 4se.] To 
take a walk for health and exercise, in the Eng- 
lish unlvorsltles, where tliis term originated, the usual time 
for constltulloiializliig la Iietween 2 aud 4 o’clock r. M. 

Tho most usual mo<lo of exorcise is walking — conetitu- 
tiunaliziny is the Oniitab for It. 

C. A. Bristed, English ITnlverslty (2d od.),p. 19. 

constitutionally (kon - sti- til' shon -al-i), adv. 
1. In accordance with, by virtue or^ or with 
respect to the natural frame or constitution of 
mind or body ; naturally. 

The English were eimetilutioHallif humane. Uallam. 

On the whole, the facts now given show that, though 
habit does 8otiiethlni( towards aeoilniatlsatloii, yet that the 
appearance of eunutitutionally dllferoiit individuals is a 
far more cllective agent. 

Darwin, Var. of Animals and Plants, p. 806. 


■to rate of coinage, 8 rlx-dolhirs \ „ „ .. 

of silver, 14 loths 4 grains flue, and florins weighing 
one mark, 12 loths fine. This rate, adopted by some states 
In 1690, was ostalilishod throughout the umpire from 17.78 
to 1768.— Oonstltutlon of the Unltetl States, or Fed- 
eral OonstltUtlon, the fimdainental or organic law of 
the United States. It was framed by the Uunstltutional 
Ckmvention which met in Philadelphia May 2&th, 1787, and 
adjourned September 17th, 1787, and It wont Into effect 
March 4th, 1789 (although Washington, the fli-st presi- 
dent under It, was not Inauguratod till April 30th), hav- 
tug been ratified liy eleven of the thirteen Status, the 
others, North Carolina and llhudo Island, ratifying it No- 
vember 21st, 1789, and May 29th, 1790, respectively. It 
Is a document comprised in seven original articles and 
fifteen amendatory articles, or aniendnieiits. Of the ori- 
ginal articles, tho first deals with tho legislative liody, pro- 
scribing tho method of election to the House of Itepreaan- 
tativos aud the .Senate, tho i|iialitlcatlons of mumliers, Ibe 
methods in which btlla shall lie passed, and those subjects 
ou which Congress shall lie qualified tu act; tho second 
relates to the executive department, prescribing tlie 
method of election and the quallHcations and duties of 
the President ; the third relates to tho judicial departmoiit, 
providing for the supreme court and such Inferior courts 
as Congress may think necessary ; the fourth duals with 
the relations between the general govenuuent and the 
separate States, and provides for the admission of new 


Tlie ancient eonetitutional traditions of tho state. 

Macaulay. 

Tlio history of the three Lancastrian i-eignshos a double 
Interest: it contains not only the foundation, consolida- 
tion, and destruction of a falirio of dynastic {lower, but, 
parallel with it, the trial and failure of a great eonetitu- 
tional experiment. Stubbe, Const Hist, | 300. 

Medieval Ixmdon still waits for Its ronetitutioiuU histo- 
rian. Stubbe, Medieval and Modern Hist., p. 64. 


26th to September 17th, 1787. (6) A body of delegates 
meeting under authority of <>>iigrc88 to frame a constitu- 
tion of government for a new Statu ; or such a leidy con- 
vened by a State legislature. In the prescrilicd manner, 
to revise the existing constitution of Uie State.— OoiMtl- 
tntlonal monarctay. -See monarchy. — Oonstitutlonal 
Union party, in U. S. hut., a party-name assumed in 
the electoral contest of 1860 by the aoutheni Wlilgs, who, 
unwilling to join either the Republican or the Democratic 


Every morning the regular water-drinkers, Mr. Pick- 
wick among the number, met each other In the pump- 
room, took their quarter of a pint, aud walked conetitu- 
tionally. Diekeiu, Plckwlek, xxxvi. 

8. In accordance with tho constitution or frame 
of govommont ; according to the political con- 
stitution. 

Even In France, the States-Oeneral alone could eonetitu- 
tinruUty impose taxes. Macaulay, Hallam’s Const. Hist, 
constitutionary (kon-sti-tfi'shon-a-ri), a. [os 
F. constitutionnaire, < LL. consHtutionarius, 
prop. adj. (as a noun, one who has to do with 
tho copying of the imperial constitutions), < L. 
con8titutio(n-), constitution: see constitution.^ 
Constitutional. [Rare.] 
constittttlonlst (kon-sti-tu'shon-ist), n. [< con- 
stitution + -ist."] One who adheres to or upholds 
the constitution of the country ; a constitution* 
allst. 


II. B. (Short for constitutional walk or exer- 
cise. Seel., 2.1 Exercise by walking, for the 
benefit of health. 

Even the mild walks which are dignified with tho name 
of exercise there, how unlike the Cantab’s eonetitutional 
of eight miles In less than two hours. 

C. A. Brieted, English University (8d ed.), p. 46. 


COnstitntlYe (kon'sti-tfi-tiv), a. [=e F. consti- 
tutif ss Sp. Pg. It. eonsHtutivo, < L. as if *con- 
sUtuUvus. < oonstitutus, pp. : see constitute.} 1. 
Constituting, forming, or composing; eonstitu- 
eut; elemental; essential. 

An lutelllgeut and oonetUutive part of every virtue. 



oooatttative 

Individuality to aa much a eanttUiatv* fact of each human 
being aa to the trait whiob ha ahowa in common with hia 
fellowa. Pop. Sei. Mo., XXX. 226. 

2. Having power to enaot or establish ; insti- 
tuting— Constitutive dlfferenoe. Same aa comvie. 
tivedifformee (which aee, under com^(iv«).—Conatita- 
tlve mark, in lopte, an etaantial mark ; one of the marka 
contained in the definition of a thing.— Oonatltutive 
prlnoiples. (U) in logio: (l) The two premiaes and three 
turma of a ajrtlogiam ; called viaUrial omutitulivt prinoi- 
pin. (2) The mood and figure of ayllogiam : called formal 
c.oMtitutiw pHnoipleo. In both aenaea diatlnguiahed from 
regulatioo aud^raaucttiw prinoipUt (which aee, under the 
adjectivea). (6) In the /TanfuinphtToa., priuciplea accord- 
ing to which an object of pure intuition can be conatruct- 
cd a priori ; oppoaed to remilatiiie pritusiplu (which aee, 
under rmUatiM).— Constitutive use of a oonoeptlon, 
in the Kantian philot., the holding of a conception to be 
true M a matter of fact : onnoaed to the regulative u*e, 
whiolt^onalata in acting aa lilt were true. 

constitntively (kou'sti-tu-tiv-li), adv. In a 
constitutive manner. 

constitutor (kon'sti-tu-tgr), n. [< L. eomtitu- 
tor, < constituere,vp. congtitutus, constitute : see 
constitute.'] 1. One who or that which consti- 
tutes or makes up ; a constituent. 

Elocution la only an aaalatant, but not a eonililtUor of 
eloquence. Qoldnnith, The Bee, No. 7. 

2. One who promises to pay the debt of another. 
Rapalje ana Lawrence. 

constrain (kgn-strau'), V. t, [< ME. constrainen, 
constreynen, oomtreignen, < OP. conatraindre, 
constreindre, ounstraindre, costreindre, F. con- 
traindre = Pr. ooatraigner = Sp. constreHir s= 
Pg. constratMcr, constringir = It. constringere, 
coatrignere, < L. conatringere, pp. eonatrictua (> 
E. conatringe and constrict, q. v.), bind together, 
draw together, fetter, constrict, hold in check, 
restrain, constrain, < com-, together, + atrin- 
gerc, pp. atrichia, draw tight: see atHct, strin- 
gent, strain'^. Gt. distrain, restrain.] 1. in gen- 
eral, to exert force, physical or moral, upon, 
either in urging to action or in restraining 
from it ; press ; urge ; drive ; restrain. Hence 
— 2. To urge with irresistible power, or with a 
force sufficient to produce the effect; compel; 
necessitate; oblige. 

Tlio a«ke men be not eonttreymd to tliat Faat. 

Mandeuille, Travela, p. IS'i. 

Me thynketh, ayre Reaon, 

Men aholde eonetreyne no olerke to knauene werkee. 

Pifre Plowman (C), vi. M. 

I waa constrained to appeal unto Onaar. Acta xxviii. ID. 

Cruel need 

Constrain'd ua, but a better time haa come. 

Tennyson, Geraint. 

Pardon ua, constrained to do thia deed 
By the Kiiig'a will. 

WdUam Morris, Earthly Paradlae, I. 146. 

3. To confine or hold by force ; restrain from 
escape or action ; repress or compress ; bind. 

How the atrait ataya the aleudcr walat constrain. Oag. 

He biiida in chaina 

The droway prophet, and Ida limba constrains. 

Dryden. 

4. To check; repress; hinder; deter. — Sf. To 
force. 

Her apntleaa chaatity, 

Inhuiuau truitura, you constrain'd and forc'd. 

Shak., Tit. And., v. 2. 

COnstrainsble (kqn-str&'na-bl), a. [< constrain 
-h -able; = F. contraig noble. That may be 
constrained, forced, or repressed; subject to 
constraint or to restraint ; subject to compul- 
sion. 

Before Novutian a upriaing, no man waa eonstrainaUe to 
confeaa publicly any aln. Hooker, Bcoloe. Polity, vl. 4. 

constrained (kqn-strand'), p. a. [Pp. of con- 
strain, i;.] Produced by constraint, especially 
in opposition to nature ; manifesting constraint, 
especially internal constraint or repression of 
emotion : as, a constrained voice ; a constrained 
manner. 

The acara upon your honour ... he 
lloea pity, aa emtstrainsd blemlaiiea, 

Not aa deaerv’d. SAak., A. and 0., ill. 11. 

constrainedly (kqn-str&'ned-ll), adv. By con- 
straint : by compulsion. 

constrainer (kqn-strft'n^r), n. One who con- 
strains. 

constraint (kgn-strfint'l, n. K ME. eonstreint, 
oonstreynte, constrent, v OF. ^conatrainte, eon- 
trainte, F. eonirainte, orig. fern, of ^constraint, 
eontraint, pp. ot eonsiratndre, constrain: see 
oonsfrain.] 1. Irresistible force, or its effect; 
any force or power, physical or moral, which 
compels to act or to forbear action ; oompul- 
eion; coercion; restraint. 

Feed Um flock of (;k>d, . . . taking the overaight thereof, 
not bjr eoHstraiut, but wlUliigly. 1 Pet. v. 2. 

Thro' hmg imprtooument and hard eorutraiiU, 

apenaar, F. Q., I. z. 1 
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Coiiimanda are no eonstraints. If I obey them, 

I do it freely. Milton, S. A., 1. 1872. 

Specifically — 2. Repression of emotion, or of 
the expression of one’s thoughts and feelings ; 
hence, embarrassment : as, he spoke with con- 
straint. 

The ambaagadur and Femandea were received by the 
Beiiero with an air of constraint and coulnesa, though witli 
civility. Brucs, Source of the Nile, 11. 316. 

3. Inanalgtical meek., the product of the mass of 
a particle into the square of that velocity which, 
compounded with the velocity the particle 
would have if free, would give the actual velo- 
city.— Degree of constraint, a oue-dimeuftlunul geo- 
metric condition iiniKieed upon the puaalliludiHplacoinent 
of a body or ayatem of iHulieg. Thua, if one point of tlie 
ayatum bo forced to remain on the aurfaoe of a given 
gpliere, one degree of constraint is introduced ; if one point 
bo fixed, three degrees <if constraint are introduced, etc. — 
Kinetic constraint, the coudittun that a point of a sys- 
tem ahall move In a given way.— Principle Of least con- 
straint, in analytical meek., tlie principle that, when 
tliere are connections between parts of a system, tlie mo- 
tion is sucli ua to make the sum of the constraints a mini- 
mum. 

The maximum aud minimum principles have at last 
assumed their Uuat form in the Principle of Least Con- 
straint eatsbliahed l>y Gauss. According to him, tliu move- 
menta of a system of masses, however the maaaea may lie 
connected together, take place at every moment in the 
utmost possible omeenient with their free movement, and 
therefore under die least constraint. As measure of the 
constraint, la taken the aum of the products of every mass 
into tlio square of Its departure from free motion. 

Quoted in Mind, IX. 458. 

=flyil. 1. violence, necessity, coercion. 8ee/orc«, n. 

oonfltraintivgf (kon-stran'tiv), a. [< constraint 
+ -ive.] Having “power to compel. 

Not througli any conatraining necessity, or constrain- 
tive vow, liut on a voluntary choice. 

It. Carew, Survey of Cornwall, fol. 127. 

constrict (kqn-strikt'). v. t. [< L. eonatrictua, 
pp. of conatringere, draw together : see constrain, 
conatringe.] 1. To draw together in any part 
or nt any point by iuterual force or action ; con- 
tract ; cause shrinkage or diminution of bulk, 
volume, or capacity in : as, to constrict a canal 
or a duet. — 2. To compress in one part by ex- 
ternal force ; squeeze ; bind ; cramp. 

Sucit tilings as eonstrief the fibres. Ar/ntfAmt, Ailments. 

constrict (kon-Btrikt')» «• [< L. (umstrietua, pp. : 
sec the verti).] Same as constricted. 

constricted (kon-strik'ted), p. a. [< constrict 
-h -cd3.] Drawn together ; compressed or con- 
tracted; straitened; cramped : as, the middle 
of an hour-glass is coMSfricted. 8peclilcBlly -(a) In 
hot. and mcd., cuiitractod or tighteneii so as to be smaller 
In Sumo parts than in otbora ; aa, a constricted pod ; a con- 
stricted urethra. 

Some among tlio cells in tlio mtoroacopic fields are aeon 
to bo elongated and constricted into an hour-glaaa ahapo 
in the midale. .V. B. Herrick, Plant Life, p. S'l. 

(6) III entom. : (1) Suddenly and diaproportloiially more 
aleiidor In any part: as, an alidomen constricted in the 
middle. (2) Much more slender than tlio noigliboring 
porta : aa, a eomtrieted Joint of tho antenna. 

constriction (kon-strik'shqn), n. [= F. con- 
striction s= Pr. constriccio = Sp. constriccum = 
Pg. constric^o = It. costrisianc, < LL. constrie- 
tio(n-), < L. oonstringere, pp. constrictus, con- 
strict: see constrain, constrict.] 1. The act 
or process of constricting ; the state of being 
constricted, (o) A drawing together or Into smaller 
compaaa by some Intrinsic moans or action ; shrinkage In 
one or more parts ; contraction. . (6) Tho operation of com- 
preaalng by external force; a squeezing or cramping liy 
pressing a|iun or binding; compresaloii by e.xtraneuus 
means. 

2. The result of ooustrictmg ; a constricted or 
narrowed part. 

Oonstrictipedes (kon-strik-ti-pg'dez), n. pi. 
[NL., < L. constrictus, drawn together, constrict- 
ed (see constrict), + pea, pi. pedea, s= E. foot.] 
In orniih., a subclass of biras, jiroposed by 
Hogg in 1846 upon physiological considera- 
tions : opposed to his Inconatrictipedea, and oor- 
respondmg approximately with the Altrices of 
Bonaparte ana with the Psilopeedea or Oymno- 
pasdea of Sundevall. [Not in use.] 

OOnstrlotiTe (kqn-strik'tiv), a. [= F. conatric- 
tif =r Pr. costrtetiu s= Sp. Pg. conah'iotivo =2 It. 
coatrettivo, < LL. eonsMcHvua, < L. constrictus, 
pp. of conatringere, constrict: see constratn, 
constrict.] Tending to constrict, contract, or 
compress. 

COnRtrictor (kqn-strik'tqr), n. and a. [= F. con- 
atricteur Spi’Pg. constrictor ss It. conatrittore, 
eosirittore, < NL. constrictor, < L. conatringere, 
pp. eonatrictua, constrict: see constrain, con- 
strict.] I. n. 1. That which constricts, con- 
tracts, or draws together ; specifioaUy, in anaf., 
a muscle which draws parts toother, or closes 
an opening; a sphincter: as, the constrictor ot 
tfie esophi^ras. 


confteraetion 

He auppoaed the eonstriotora ot the ey elide mutt be 
etrengtlieiieil In tlie euperoiUoua. Martinas SeribUrus. 
2. A large serpent which envelops and crushes 
its prey in its ^Ids : as, the YMU-conatrictor. See 
boa.— 3. The technical specific name of tho 
common black-snake of North America, Basca- 
nion constrictor. See cut under black-snake . — 
Oons^ctor arouiun, one ot the mueole* oonneoting bran ■ 
ctiiiil aicliee of euvli aide in autiie of tlie lower vertebratee, 
as Amphibia.— OonatrlatOT isthiul faudam, the palu- 
togloiieua : a enmll miMcle ot the loft palate and tongue, 
turuiing the poateriur pillar of the fauoee. — Oonstrlotor 
pharjmifiB superior, medlus, Inferior, the npner, mid- 
dle, and lower pharyngeal cunttricton, tlireo iiiuaclet form- 
ing most of the Hetliy wall of the human pliaryiix, havhig 
teveral atUcIimenta to the bate of the tkull, the lower Jaw, 
liyoid bone, larynx, etc. 

II. a. Acting as a constrictor; constricting: 
as, a constrictor muscle. 

Oonstrictores (kon-strik-to'rez), m. pi. [NL., 
pi. of constrictor ; see constrictor.] In Oppel’s 
system of classification (1811), the constrictors, 
a family of ophidians ; the boas and pythons of 
the genera Boa and Bryx. Bee Boida, Pytho- 
nidw. 

conatringe (kon-strinj'), v. t . ; pret. aud pp. con- 
stringed, ppr. [< L, conatringere, 

draw together: see constrain, constrict.] To 
cause constriction in ; constrict or cause to con- 
tract or pucker ; astringe. 

Strong liquor* . . . constringe, harden the fibre*, and 
coagulate the fluid*. ArbutAnot. 

On taating it [water from the Dead Sea], my mouth wo* 
cunstringed aa if it liad been a strung alluni water. 

Poeoeke, PeBcrlptlou ot tiiu Eiut, II, i, 36. 

constringent (kpn-strin'jent), a. [= F. con- 
stringent = Sp. Bg. oonsihngente = It. coatri- 
gnente, < L. cmw<r»ngfcn(f-)8, ppr. of conatringere, 
constrict : see constrain, conatringe.] Causing 
constriction; having the quality of constrict- 
ing, contracting, or puckering; extremely as- 
tringent. 

construct (kon-8tmkt')> V- [< L, conatructua, 
pp. of conatruere (>It. costruire, conatruire =r Sp. 
Pg. conatruir = Pr. F. conatruire (> D. konstrue- 
ren = G. construiren = Dan. konatruere ss 8w. 
konstruera ) ; cf. construe), heap together, build, 
make, construct, connect grammatically (see 
construe), < com-, together, + struere, heap up, 
pile: see structure,] I. trana. 1. To put to- 
gether tho parts of in their proper place and 
order ; erect : build ; form : as, to construct an 
edifice or a ship. 

Bivalve *lielU ore made to ooen and sliiit, but on what 
a number of jiatterim ia tlie hinge constructed, from the 
long row ot neatly Interlocking teeth in a Nuuula to tlie 
alinple ligament of a Muaael ! 

Darwin, Origin of Spoclea, p. 187. 
2. To devise and put into orderly arrangement ; 
form by tho mind ; frame ; fabricate ; evolve 
the form of : as, to construct a story. 

He constructed a new ayatem. Johtvwn. 

Sf. To interpret or understand: construe.— ^4. 
To drav^ as a figure, so as to fulfil given condi- 
tions. See construction, 4 . 1870 . 1. To fabricate, 
erect, raiae.— 2. To invent, originate, frame, m^e, inatl- 
tuto. See construe. 

II. intrana. To engage in or practise con- 
struction. 

Iiemolltion is iindoiihtedly a vulgar task ; the highest 
glory of the atateaniun ia to eosutruct. 

Macaulay, Mlrabeau. 

construct (kon'strukt), a. [< L. conatructua, 
pp. : see the verb.] In gram., constituting or 
expressing connection as governing substan- 
tive -with the substantive governed.— Construct 
state, ill Hebrew and otlier .Semitic languages, the form 
of a noun, generally characterized by shortened or changed 
vowela, used before another noun which in Indo-Euroiiean 
language* would be In the genitive cose, or preceded by 
of. It may therefore be translated by of appended to the 
governing noun, and tlie diatiuctive peculiarity, aa com- 
pared with the family of laiiguagca last named, is that it 
la tile governing and not tlie governed noun which ia al- 
tered in form. 

Bel'g consort was named Bellt (for belat HI R. 7, col. I 
8, on account ot the preceding e), constnwt state n( beitu, 
‘‘lady." Amer. Jour. Philol., VIII. 269. 

oonstruoter (kqn-etruk'tCr), u. Same as con- 
structor. 

CO&Stmctlon (kon-struk'sbqn), n. [s D. kon- 
struktk = Q. construction ss Dan. Sw. konatruk- 
tion, < F. construction ssPr. constructio, ecstructio 
ss Sp. conatruecion ss Pg. construcg&o ss It. eo- 
atrusione, < L. construcm{n-), < conatruere, pp. 
conatructua, construct: see construct, v.] 1. 

The act of building or making; the act of de- 
vising and forming; fabrication. . : : . 

From the raft or canoe ... to the of a 

veiMd capable of conveying a numeroiu crew imKimtotF 
to a dtotant coast, the pngrea* In Improvement to . 
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constrnotioii 

2. The wav or form in which a thing is built 
or made ; the manner of putting together the 
parts, as of a building, a ship, a marine, or a 
system; structure. 

An aatrolnlte of p«ciilliir r,oit»tnu>lion. Whewell. 

3. That which is constructed ; a structure. 

The iierliHl when thoito oUl mnitruetUnu Imounde] were 

(UmortLMt is . . . far hack In the past. 

J. V. lialdmn, Anc. America, p. 61. 

4. In geom., a figure drawn so as to satisfy 
given conditions ; the method of drawing sucn 
a flguro with given mathematical instruments, 
especially with rule and compasses. 

Tro|MK4illnn« In geometry appear In a double form : they 
expreea that a certain figure, drawn In a certain way, lat- 
lallea certain conditions, or they recpiire a figure to bo so 
constructed that certain concfitioni are sntlsHed. The 
flnt form Is the theorem, the second the problem, of eon- 
tlnictioH. Ptterten, tr. by Uaagonsen. 

Two simple harmonic motions at right angles to one 
another, and having the same perlo<l and phase, may be 
cumponuded Into a single simple harnionlo inotiun Ly a 
corutntetion precisely the same as that of the rectangular 
imrallologram of velocities. 

A. DattitH, Prln. of Fhysics, p. 80. 
6. In gram., syntax, or the arrangement and 
connection of words in a sentence according to 
established usages or the practice of good writ- 
ers and speakers ; syntactical arraiigemeut. 

What else there Is, ho jumbles together In such a lost 
eoMtrueiion as no man, cither letter'd or unletter'd, will 
be able to piece up. MUton, Apology fur Hmectymimus. 
0. The act of construing; the manner of un- 
derstanding or construing the arrangement of 
words, or of explaining facts ; attributed souse 
or meaning; explanation; interpretation. 

Me shall find the letter ; observe his eotutniedmi of it. 

Shak., T. N., II. 3. 

Koul wresting, and Impossible fomlruelion. 

B. Jotuon, Hejanus, III. 1. 

Wherein I have heretofore liecn faulty. 

Let your eutwfruciton* mildly pass It over. 

Porti, Hroken Heart, Iv. 2. 

Religion . . . produces good will towards men, and 

g uts the mildest eorufruetion upon every accident that 
efalla. Speetator, No. 483. 

Specifically — 7. Inlaw; (a) Interpretation; in- 
tmllgeiit reading with explanation, such as to de- 
fine iho meauiug. ( 6 ) An altered reading of tho 
text of an instrument, designed to make dear an 
ambiguity or uncertainty in its actual expres- 
sion, or to show its application to, or exclusion 
of, matters which upon its face are not clearly 
included or excluded. — 8. Naut., the method 
of ascertaining a ship’s course by means of 
trigonometrical problems and diagrams. — 9. 
In mtwic, the composition of a work according 
to au appreciable plan. — 10. In the Kantian 
philoa., a synthesis of arbitrarily formed con- 
ceptions.— construction of equations, in uli/., the 
construction of a figure reprcsuiitfng thu uciuatlon or e(|Ua- 
tions. • Pregnant oonstruotlon. See preimnt. 
constmctfonal (kon-struk'shon-al), a. [< con- 
struction + -aW] Pertaining to construction, in 
any sense of that word; speoifically, deduced 
from construction or interpretation. 

Symbolical grants and cunatruetioiuil conveyances. 

Watfrland, t’liargo on tho Euclmri.st, p. 40, 
But imn no longer greatly interests us except for interior 
corutnwtwruil expedients. The Centum, aXVIH. 611. 

constructionally (kpn-stmk'shon-al-i), adv. 1. 
Ill a constructional manner or use ; in construc- 
tion. 

The use of wood cututruetionallti should he discarded. 

Workehop Iteceipte, 2il scr., p. 202. 

2. With reference to verbal construction ; by 
construing. 

constructionist (kpn-struk'shpn-ist), n. [< 
construction + -wf.] -One who construes or 
interprets law or the terms of au agreement, 
etc.: generally with a limiting adjective. — 
Strict oonstruotlonlst, one who favors exact and rigid 
construction, as of law.s ; spcclflcally, In f7, S. hist., one who 
advocates a strict construction of tho provisions of the 
Cunstitutloa of the United States, with especial reference 
to the rights of the in<lividiial States. I1ie Anti-Fe«leralist 
party, the Democratic Republicans who succeeded them, 
and the Demooiatlo iwrty have In general been strict eon- 
structlonists ; the Kedurallsts, Whi^, and modern Kepub- 
llcaiis have been chieHy broad or loose constnictionlsts. 

construction-way (kgn-struk'shon-wa), n. A 
temporary way or road employed for tlio trans- 
portation of the materials used in constructing 
a railroad. 

constructive (kpn-struk'tiv), o. [= OF. and 
F. comirurtif = l*r. constructiu = Pg. cotistrut'- 
tivo, < L. as if "constructivm, < constructus, pp. 
of construerc, construct: see comtrmt, r.] 1, 

Capable of constructing, or of being employed 
in construction ; formative ; shaping. 

The oonstruf.iw Ungers of Watt, Kultoii, Arkwright. 

Kmrrson, Essays, 1st ser., p. 80. 
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Emerson was not a great philosopher, because he bad no 
eonHruelivt talent,— he could not build a system of phi- 
losophy. Ths Centurp, XXVII. 526. 

2. Relating or pertaining to the act or process 
of construction; of the nature of oonstruotion. 

Me IMarkquard] brought In the received eoTutruetive 
form of his day. Jff. A. B'reenum, Venice, p. 06. 

Architectural ornament Is of two kinds, eotutruelive and 
decorative. By the former are moaiit all thoau contrirancee, 
such as capitals, brackets, vaulting shafts, and the like, 
which serve to explain or give expression to the construc- 
tion. J. Fenfusson, Hist. Arch,, I. 81. 

.Statistics are the Imcklmne of eonstruetive history. 

The Atkenaium, Jan. 14, 1888, p. 47. 

3, Affirmative; inferring a result from a rule 
and the subsumptiou of a case under the rule : 
applied to arguments. — 4. Deduced by con- 
struction or interpretation; not directly ex- 
pressed, hut inforred; imputed, in contradis- 
tinction to actual : applied, in Jaw, to that which 
amounts in the eye of the law to an act^ irre- 
spective of whether it was really and inten- 
tionally performed. 

StipuIatlouB, expressed or Implied, formal or construe- 
tive. Palty. 

Tho doctrine of eoiislrueliee treason was terribly uxem- 
pline<l in the cases of Uurdetl, Stacy, and tValker. 

Stubbs, Const. Hist., | 378. 

Conitruotlve contempt, delivery, dilemma, escape, 
eviction, fraud, Imprisonment, malice, mileage, no- 
tice, trust, etc. See the nouns.— Constructive total 
loss. In nuiriite insuranee, occurs when tho thing insured 
amt damaged is not actually wholly lost, but recovery Is 
highly Imtirobable, or recovery and repairs would cost 
more than the thing would be worth after being repaired. 
A right to recover against the Insurers for s constructive 
total loss is secured by notice of abandonment given by 
tl>c owners to the insiirors. 

constrnctlvely (kon-stnik'tiv-li), adv. In a con- 
structive manner!' Sporlflcally — (a) By way of con- 
struction or interpretation ; by fair Inference. 

A neutral should have had notice of a blockade, oltlicr 
actually, liy a formal notice from the blockading power, or 
construetively, by notice to his government. 

Chancellor Kmt, Com., I. | 147. 

Ceremonials may bo immoral In themselves, or construc- 
tively Immoral on account of their known symliottsm. 

W. K. Clifford, Lectures, II. 214. 
(6) For tho purpose of building or construction. 

Tlie Babylonians and Assyrians never seem to hsve used 
stone constructively, excoitt as tho revetment of a terrace 
wall. J. Feryusson, Hist. Arch., I. 188. 

constructiveness (kon - stnik ' tiv - ues), n. In 
phren., tho tomioncy to construct in general, 
supposed not to ho an independent faculty, but 
to take its particular direction from other fac- 
ulties. It is said to bo large in painters, sculp- 
tors, meehauioiauB, and architects. Bee cut 
under phrenology. 

constructor (kon-struk'tor), n. [= P. construc- 
teur (> D. konstrukteur =s Dan. konstruktdr) = 
8p. Pg. constructor = It. costruttorc, < ML. oo«- 
structor, < L. construerc, pp. constructus, build, 
construct: see construct, ».] 1. One who con- 
structs or makes; specifically, a builder. 

A comtructor of dials. Johnson, Rambler, No. IDS. 

Social courage is exactly the virtue In which the con- 
stmetors of a government will always tliliik themselves 
least oble to Indulge. J. liorley, Burke, p. 140. 

At iiresciit no (|Uestloii is exciting more attention among 
our constructors than that of the strength of materials. 

Science, HI. B12. 

2t. One who constructs or interprets. 

Seeing no power but death can stop the chat of ill 
tongues, nor iroogtiiatinn of mens minds, lest my owue 
relations of those hard eiients might by some constructors 
bee made doubtfiill, 1 haue thought It best to insert the 
examinations of those proceedings. 

Capt. John SmUh, True Travels, 11. 208. 

Sometimes written constructer. 

OhlSf constructor, in naval administration, the officer 
charged with tlie general supervision of eoiisiriictlon for 
thu navy. In the Dnited States he la the head of the 
Bureau of Coustnictioii and Repairs in the Navy Depart- 
ment.— Naval constructor, an officer In the U. 8. navy 
bearing the relative rank of lientenant. 

constnictnre (kpn-struk'tto), «. [< OF. con- 
structure =r It. costruttura, v ML. *constructura, < 
L. construerc, construct ; see construct, and of. 
structure.^ If. Construction; structure; fabric. 

Ihoy shall tho earth's eonstructure closely hind. 

Biackiimre, 

2. In Scots law, a mode of industrial accession, 
whereby, if a house he repaired with the ma- 
terials of another, the materials accrue to the 
owner of the house, full reparation, however, 
being duo to tho owner of the materials, 
construe (kon'strfi or kon-strfi'), v. pret. and 
pp. construed, ppr. construing. [Early mod. E. 
often eonster; < ME. conatrwm, eonstrewen, con- 
strue, interpret, < L. constrwre, construe, con- 
stnict: see construct, «.] 1. To arrange the 
words of in their natural order; reduce the 
words of from a transposed to a natural order, 


oonsttlwtaiitUtlon 

so as to demonstrate the sense; hence, inter- 
pret, and, when applied to a foreign language, 
tnuislate : a& to construe a sentence ; to con- 
strue Greek, Latin, or French. 

Children beeth compiled tor to leve lUre owiielangage, 
and for to construe nlr lessouns and here tbynges in 
Frenche. . . . Now [a. P. 18871 ... in alle the graraere 
scules of Engeloiid, children leveth Frenche, and constru- 
eth and lernetli au {ln| Englische. 

Trsvistt, tr. of Higden’s Folychronioon, 11. 169. 

Ho [Virgil) is BO very flguratlve that he requires, I may 
almost say, a grammar apart to construe him. 

Dryden, Pref. to Second Mlsc. 
Hence — 2. To interpret; explain; show or un- 
derstand the meaning of ; render. 

If prophetic fire 

Have warm’d this old man's bosom, we might construe 

Ills words to fatal sense. Ford, Broken Heart, Iv. 1. 

His [Stuy vesant's] haughty refusal to submit to the ques- 
tioning of the oomntlsafoners Was ebnstrued into a con- 
sciousness of guilt. Irving, Ejiickerbocker, p. 299. 

xSyn. Interpret, Bender, etc. (see translate). Construe, 
Construct. “To construe means to Interpret, to show (he 
meaning ; to eonstruet means to build : wo may construe a 
sentence, as in translation, or construct it, as in composi- 
tion.” A. S. Hill, Rhetoric, p. 60. 

constupratef (kon'stu-prat), V. t, ; prot. and pp. 
constuprated, ppr. coiistuprating. [< L. constu- 
pratus, pp. of constuprare, < com- (intensive) + 
stuprare, ravish, < stuprum, defilement.] To 
violate; debauch; deflower. Burton. 

COUBtuprationt (kon-stU-pr&'shQu), n. [= F. 
constupration (obs.), < L. as if **constupratio{n-), 
< constuprare. pp. constupratus, ravish : see con- 
stuprate.'] Tne act of ravishing; violation; de- 
filement. Bp. Hall. 

COUBabsist (kon-sub-sist'), I’. *. [< con- + sub- 

sist.] To subsist together. [Rare.] 

Two eonsubsisting wills. 

A. Tucker, Light of Nature, 11. xxvl. 

consubstantial (kou-sub-stan'shal), a. [bF. 
consubstantiel = Bp. consustaneiafss Pg. consub- 
stancial = It. consustansiale, < LL. consubstan- 
tialis, < L. com-, together, + substantia, sub- 
stance : see substance, substantial.] Having the 
same substance or essence ; coesseutial. 

Christ Jesus, . . . coctcrnal and comtv&jitonfia/ with the 
Father and with the Uoliu (Ibost. 

Bradford, In Foxe’s Martyrs, p. 1068. 

" Consubstantial wltli the Father ” is nothing more than 
“ really one with the Father,” being adopted to meet tho 
evasion of the Arlans. 

./. //. Fcmnan, Gram, of Assent, p. 188. 

COnaabBtantialiBm (kou-sub-stan'sbal-ixm), n. 
[< consubstantial + -ww.] Tlie doctrine of coii- 
suhstantiality. 

COUBUbBtantialiBt (kon-sub-stan'shal-ist), n. 

K consubstantial + One who believes that 

e Father, the Sou, and the Holy Ghost exist 
in consubstantiality. 

consnbstantialitjr (kon-suh-stan-shi-al'i-ti), n. 
[= F. consubstantiality = Bp. consustantdalidad 
= Pg. consubstancialidadc = It. consustausialitA, 
< LL. consubstantialita(t-)8, < consubstantialis, 
consubstantial : see consubstantial.] The qual- 
ity of being consubstantial; existeuco in the 
same substance ; participation in the same na- 
ture : as, the cootemity and consubstantiality of 
tho Bon with the Father. 

Can the answerer himself unriddle the secrets of thu 
Inoarnatlon, fathom the undivided Trinity, nr the consub- 
stantiality ot the EUaniul Bull, with all Ills readings and ex- 
amliiatlous ? Dryden, Duchess of York’s Paper Defended. 
COnBUbBtantially (kon-sub-stan'shal-i), adv. 
In a consubstantial manner. 

COUBnbBtantiate (kon-suh-stan'shi-at), V.; pret. 
and pp. consubstantiated, ppr. consuhstantiating. 
[< NTj. consubstantiatus, pp. of consuhstantiare, 
< L. com-, together, ■+• substantia, substance : see 
substance, substantiate,, and cf. consubstantial.] 
I. trans. To unite in one common substance 
or nature, or regard as so united. [Rare.] 
They are driven to eonsubstantiate and incorporate 
Christ with elements sacramental, or to traiisiihstantlate 
and change their substance into his : and so the one to 
hold him really, but invisibly, moulded up with the sub- 
stance of these elements — the other to filde him under 
the only visible shew of broad and wine, the substance 
whereof, as they imagine, is ahnlisheil, and his succeeded 
in the same room. 

Hooker, Eccles. Polity, v. | 67 (Ord MS.), 
n. intrans. To profess the doctrine of con- 
subst^tiation. 

The eonwubstantiating Church and priest 
Refuse communion to tho Calvinist. 

Dryden, Hind and Panther, 1. 1026. 
COUBHbstailtiate (kon-sub-stan'shi-at), a. [< 
NL. consubstantiatui, pp. : see the verb.] Bamo 
as consubstantial. Fdtham. 
e0XlBUbstantiati0& (kon-sub-stan-shi-a'sh^n), 
n. [ss F. oonsubstantiation as Bp. consuetanol- 
aeion ss Pg. oonsubatanciafSo ss it. oonsustansi- 
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aHon«, < NL. eotuub»tantiath(n-), < eotuubgUmti- 
are: see ooHfubatanHate, v.] The dootrine that 
the body and blood of Christ coexist in and 
with the elements of the euobarist, although 
the latter retain their nature as bread and wine : 
opposed to the Roman Catholic doctrine of tran- 
avbsUtnUaUon, The term eormibttantiation wm em- 
ployed in the dootrlnsl controvenies of the Beforroation 
by iiou-Lutheran writer*, to deilgnate the Lutheran view 
of the Saviour's presence in the Holy Supper. The Lutheran 
(ihuroh, however, has never used or accepted this tenn to 
express her view, bnt has always and repeatedly rejected 
It, and the meaning it conveys, in her omoial declarations. 

Tliey [the Lutherans] believe that the real body and 
blood of our Lord is united in a mysterious manner, 
through the consecration, with the bread and wine, and 
are received with and under them In the sacrament of the 
Lord^ supper. This Is called eonnutntarUiatiom. Hooker. 

They, therefore, err, who say that we believe in impa- 
nation, or that Christ is in the bread and wine. Nor are 
those correct who charge us with believing subpanation, 
that Christ is under the form of bread and wmo. And 
equally groundless Is the charge of ooneubitantiation, or 
tlie belief that the body and blond of Christ are changed 
into one substance with the bread and wine . . . But 
the Lutheran Church maintains that the Savior fulills his 
promise, and is actually present, especially present in the 
Holy Supper in a manner not comprehensible to us and 
not deflned in the Scriptures. Moehtim (trans.). 

consnetude (kon'swf-tud), n. [< ME. consue- 
tude, < OP. consuetude, consietude = OSp. consue- 
tud = It. consuetudine, < L. consuetwto (-tuditu-), 
ouBtom: nee custom.^ 1. Custom; usage. 

I may notice that habit is formed by the frequent repe- 
tition of the same action or passion, and that tliis repe- 
tition is called coTuwettufs or custom. 

Sir W. Hamilton, Metaph., x. 

A series of consistent judgments [in Roman law] of this 
sort built up was In the strictest sense a law based on eon- 
euetude. Jlneye. £rit., XX. OOS. 

2. That to which one is accustomed ; habitual 
association ; companionship. 

Let us suck the sweetness ot those affections and eon- 
euetudee that grow near us. These old stioea are easy to 
the feet. Jimereon, Essays, 1st ser., p. ills. 


18th, 1804, consular government was abolished, and he 
was proclaimed emperof. 

a. In international law, an agent appointed and 
commissioned by a sovereign state to reside in 
a foreign city or town, to protect the interests 
of its citizens and commerce there, and to col- 
lect and forward information on industrial and 
economic matters. He does not usually rejire- 
sent his government as a diplomatic agent in 
any sense. 

The commercial ageiita of a government, residing In 
foreign parts and charged with the duty of promoting the 
commercial Interests of the state, and especially of its in- 
dividual citizens or snbjecta, are called comenU. 

Wuoleey, Introd. to Inter. Isiw, | 96. 
4t. A senator of Venice. 

Many of the eontniU . . . 

Are at the duke's already. 

Skak., Othello, 1. 2. 

consnlaget (kon'sul-aj), n. [< OF. consulage, 
consulatge; as consul + -age.^ A consulate. 

At Council wo debated the I)ui8inesae of tlic Cotmulane 
ot Leghorne. Kvelyn, Diary, N<iv. 8, 1672. 

COnstQar (kon'gu-lilr), a. and «. [(ME. consu- 
ler. n., a consul) =s'P. consulaire =s op. Pg. con- 
sular = It. cvnsolare, eousularc, < L. consularis, 
< consul, n consul: see consid,] I, a. 1. Per- 
taining to the consuls iu ancient Rome, or in 
recent times in France, or to their office ; per- 
taining to or characterized by the office of con- 
sul : as, the consular power; a consular govern- 
ment. See consul. — 2. In international law, 
pertaining to or having the functions of a con- 
sul (see consul, 3) : as, the consular service. — 
Oonsular agent, an officer of a grade subordinate to that 
ot consul, stationed at foreign t^rts of small commercbtl 
importance, and charged with duties similar to those ot 
a consul, or vice-consul.— Consular foes, the privileged 
fees or perquisites charged by a consul for his official cer- 
tlflcates. 

n. «. 1. In ancient Rome: (a) An ex-con- 
sul, and also, under the empire, one who had 
held the insignia of a consul without the office. 


consnetndinal (kon-swf-tu'di-nal), a. [< OF. 
ocmsuetudinal, < ML. *consuetuatnali8 (in adv. 
eonsuetudineUiler, according to custom), < L. 
consuetudo (-tudin-), custom: soo consuetude, 
custom.l Customu^. 

eonsnetndlnary (kou-sw^-tu'di-ufi-ri), n. and n. 
[ss OF. consuetudinaire, F. consu^tudinaire = 
op. Pg. It. consuetudinario, < LL. consuetudi- 
narius, < L. consuetudo (-tudin-), custom: see 
consuetude, custom,] I, o. Customaiy — Oon- 
metudlnary or oostomaxy law (in contradistinction 
to written or statutory law), that law which is derived by 
immemorial custom from remote antiquity. Such is the 
common law of Scotland. 


Jull Cesar first being eonsulor A eft souo the first em- 
prowr of Rome. Joye, Exposlclnn of Dauicl. 


(6) The governor of an imperial province.- 
2f. A consul. 


consulate (kou'§a-lat), n. [ss F. consulat =s 8p. 
Pg. consulado =: li.'consolato =s D. konsulaat = 
G. consulat ss Dan. Sw. konsulat, < L. consula- 
tus, office of a consul, < consul, a consul: see 
consul and -<j<e8.] 1. The office of a consul, iu 
either the political or the legal sense of that 
word. 


These provinces [Navarre and the Bosque], until quite 
recently, rigidly Insisted upon compliance with their c<in- 
euetuUinary law. Eneyc. Brit,, IX. 810. 

n. pi. consuetudinaries (-ri'z). [< ML. 
consuetudinarius (so. L. Uher, a book )^ a ritual 
of devotions: see I.] A book coutaiuing the 
ritual and ceremonial relations of a monas- 
tic house or order; an ordinal or directory for 
religious houses, or for cathedrals and colle- 
giate churches observing monastic discipline. 
[Rare.] 

Baker, MS. Catalogue 
Without noticing the title of St. Osmund’s book, our 
clironicler descril>es its obiect to be that of regulating the 
ecclesiastical service ; and he ranks It among those writ- 
ings which, by the usage of the period, were known under 
one tndiscrlmiiiatlug appellation, CanruetuAinary. 

Rock, Church of our Fathers, i. 11. 

consul (kon'sul), n. [< ME. consul ss OF. and 
F. consul ss Pr. consol, cossol =s Sp. Pg. consul 
SEE It. console, console = D. konsul ss G. consul 
Dan. Sw. konsul, < L. consul, OL. consol, cosol, 
a consul ; prob. < consulere, deliberate, consult : 
see consult, counsel.] 1. One of the two chief 
ma^strates of the ancient Roman ropublio, au- 


or n<^e families, but about 867 B. o. the people obtalne<i 
the privilege ot electing one ot the consuls from among 
themselves, and sometimes both wore plebeians. The office 
of consul was retained under the empire, but was oonflued 
chiefly to judicial functiune, the preeidenoy of the sen- 
ate, and the diarge of public games, and was ultimately 
stripped of all power, though remaining the highest dis- 
tinction of a sumect ; it was often assumed by the emper- 
ors, and Anally disappeared In the sixth century A. i>. 

2. In French hist., the title given to ^e three 
supreme magistrates of the French republic 
after the dissolution of the Directory in 1799. 
Napoleon Bonaparte had the title of flrst consul, and his 
oolleagnes were Cambao^rhs and Lebrun. The nrst con- 
sul was the chief executive ; he promulgated laws, named 
members of council of state, ministers, and ambassadors. 


and reduce the customs in the ports of the Levant. 

.SAubhs, Medieval and Modem Uist.,p. 195. 
2, In international law; (a) The office or juris- 
diction of a consul. 

By this I the law of 18661 the I'residont was ordered to 
make new appointments to all the eoneutatee, which were 
tliereliy declared vacant. 

Sehuyler, American Diplomacy, p. 45. 
(b) The premises officially occupied by a con- 
sul. — 8. Government by a consul or consuls; 
y)6eifically, the government which existed iu 
France from the overthrow of the Directoi'y, 
November 9th, 1799, to the establishment of 
the empire, May 18th, 1804. 8eo consul, 2. 

Would not the world have thought . . . that the cour- 
age I exerted in my eonsulate was merely accidental? 

W. Melmoth, tr. of Cicero, VI. 1. 

consulate-general (kon ' gut - lat - jen ' e - ral), n. 
The office or jurisdiction of a consul-general. 

The Italian Oovernmont has from time immemorial re- 
fused to recognize u consul as a diplomatic officer, and 
even, until Mr. Marsh induced them to relax the mle, to 
allow the eonnUate-yeneral ot any foreign country to be 
established in the same place as its legation. 

The Nalion, Dee. 6, 1888. 

COneul-general (kou'sul-jen'ij-ral), n. A dip- 
lomatic officer having the supervision of all the 
consulates of his government in a foroim coun- 
try ; a chief consul. Abbreviated C. G. 

The salaries of tile eonntlt-yenerdl vary from $4,000, os 
at Antwerp, to $10,000, os at Cairo and Calcutta. 

Schuyler, American Diplomacy, p. 94. 

consulship (kon'sul-ship), «. [< consul + -«bip.] 
The office or the term of office of a consul, in 
either the political or the diplomatic sense of the 
word : as, the consulship of Cicero. See consul. 

consult (kon-suit'), V. [< F. consulter = Bp. 
Pg. oonsuliar ss It. eonsultare, < L. oonsultarc, 
dmiberate, consult, freq. of consulere, pp. con- 
sulUis, deliberate, consider, reflect upon, con- 
sult, ask advice, < com-, together, + -sulere, of 
uncertain origin : see consul and counsel.] I. 


consultatory 

trans. 1. To ask advice of; seek the opinion 
of as a guide to one’s own judgment •, have re- 
course to for information or instruction : as, to 
consult a friend, a physician, or a book. 

They were content to coneult libraries. Whewell. 

He give* an account of this episode in hi* career, wlili li 
Is well worth coueulting. A. Doheon, Int. to Steele, p. xxxv. 
2. To have especial reference or respect to, in 
judging or acting; consider; regain. 

We are . . . to conswft Uie neoessiUos of life, rather than 
matters ot ornament and delight. Sir R, L' Eetranye. 

Tile senate owns its gi-atltude to Cato, 

Who with so great a soul consults its safety. 

Addieon, Cato, ii. 3. 

Kre fancy you consult, coneult your purse. 

t'ranklin, way to Wealth. 

8f. To plan, devise, or contrive. 

Thou host eoneulted shame to thy house by cutting off 
many people. Hab. If. 10. 

II. intrans. 1. To seek the opinion or advice 
of another, for the purpose of regulating one’s 
own action or judgment: followed by wtth, 

Rehoboam eonnUted with the old men. 1 Kl. xil. 6. 

He who prays, must coneult Arst with his heart. 

Milton, Eikonoklastes, xvl. 
2. To take counsel together; confer; deliber- 
ate in common. 

l.et u* commit npon to-morrow's business. 

NAafc., Rich. III., v. 3. 

consultt (kon-sult' or kon'sult), n. [=s F. eon- 
suite = Sp. "Pg. It. consultOj < ML. consultus, a 
council, consmta, deliborationj L. consultum, a 
consultation, a decree, resolution, masc., fem., 
and neut., respectively, of L. consultus. pp. of 
consulere, consult: see consult, v.] 1. A meet- 
ing for consultation or deliberation ; a council. 

But in the latter part of bis [Charles II.'s] life . . . his 
secret tlioiights were communicated bnt to few ; and tliose 
selected of that sort who were . . . able to advise him In 
a serious coneult. Dryden, Ded. of King Arthur. 

Immediately the two main Imdies withdrew, under Uielr 
several ensigns, to the farther parts ot the library, and 
there entered into cabals and cmmdte upon the present 
emergency. Sieiff, Battle of Books. 

2. The act of consulting; the effect of consul- 
tation; determination. 

All their grave commits dissolved in smoke. 

Ihyden, Fables. 

COnsttltable (kgn-sul'tft-bl), a. [a= F. consuUa- 
ble, etc. ; as consult, v., -able,] Able or ready 
to be consulted. 

consultant (kon-sul'taut), n. [< F. consultant, 
orig. pp. of consult : soo consult, t*.] A 

physician who is called iu by the attending pby- 
sic'mn to give counsel in a case. 

COnsultai^ (kon-snl'ta-ri), a. [< consult + 
•aryl.] Kolating to consultation.— Consultary 
response, the opinion of a court of law on a special case. 

consultation (kou-sul-ta'shou), n. [=: F. con- 
sultation = 8p. consultncion ss Pg, consulla-qSo 
= It. consultasione, < L. consultatU)(n-), a con- 
sultation, < eonsultare, pp. aonsultatus, consult : 
see consult, p.] 1. The act of consulting; de- 
liberation of two or more persons with a view 
to some decision ; especially, a deliberation in 
which one party acts as adviser to the other. 

He [Henry I. j Arst Instituted the Form of the High Court 
of Parliament ; for before bis 'I'imo only certain of tlie N u- 
blllty and Prelates of the Realm were called to coneulta- 
tion about the most Important Affairs of State. 

Baker, Chronicles, p. 40. 

'Thus they their doubtful eommltatione dark 

Ended. Milton, P. L., 11. 4t6. 

2. A meeting of persons to consult together; 
speoifioally, a meeting of experts, as physicians 
or counsel, to confer about a specific case. 

A coneuttation was called, wherein he advised a saliva- 
tion. WUeman, Surgery. 

Writ Of consultation, in Eny. law, a writ whereby u 
cause, removed by proliibitlon from the ecclesiastical court 
to the king's court, is sent back to the former court ; so 
called because the judges, on cotieultation or deliberation, 
and ctomparlson of the libel with tlie suggestion of the party 
at whose instance the removal Is nimie, fliul that the sug- 
gestion Is false, and that the cause has been wrongfully 
removed. 

consultative (kpn-sul'ta-tiv), a. [s= F. consul- 
tali/, < L. as if "consul tdtivus, < consulUitus, pp. 
of c-onsultare, consult: soo consult, v., and cf. 
ctmsuhive.] Pertaining to consultation; hav- 
ing the function of consulting ; advisory. 

He laid down the nature and power of the syiual , as only 
cnneultative, decisive, and declarative, not coactive. 

Wtnthrop, Hist. New England, 11. S.'il. 

Evidence coming from many peoples In all times shows 
that the considfoitM liody Is, at the outset, nothing more 
than a council of war. H. .Spencer, Prin. of .Soclol., i 491, 

consultatory (kpn-sul'ta-t^ri), o. [< L. as if 
"consultatonus, v eonsuliatus, pp. of eonsultare, 
oonsnlt: see consult, v., and -atory.] Advisory. 
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OOimlter (kon-eurt^r), n. One who consults, 
or asks counsel or information : as, a conmlter 
with familiar spirits. 

OOmnilting (kon-surting), p, a. [Ppr. of con- 
sult, V. ; in conip. the verbal n. of consult, v., used 
attributively.l Acting in consultation or as an 
adviser; making a business of giving profes- 
sional adviiM?: as, a consulting barrister; a c«w- 
sulting nhysician ; a consulting accountant. 

consultive (kpn-sul'tiv), a. [= Hp. Pg. It. con- 
aultim; as consult + -ice, Cf. consultative. 
Pertaining to consultation ; determined by con- 
sultation or rolloction ; maturely considered. 

H« tlmt remains In tlie araoe of Ood Rina not by any de- 
liberate, evimuUiiv, knowing act. 

Jer. Tailor, Work* (ed. 1886), I. 770. 

COnsultlvelyt (kon-sul'tiv-li), adv. In a con- 
sultive manner ; deliberately. 

consumable (kou-su'm^bl), a. [= F. consu- 
mable, etc.; as "consume + -able.'] Capable of 
being consumed, dissipated, or destroyed ; de- 
structible. 

Aabeatoa doth truly agree in thiR common (|uallty u«- 
crilwd unto both, of being inuombuRtUitc, and nut coittum- 
able by Hro. Up. Witkiiui, Math. Magick. 

consnmoh, consumar (kon'sum-ii, -hr), n. 
[Also written cunsummah, consummar, and con- 
sammar; repr. Hind, khdnsdmdn, a house-stew- 
ard or butler, perhaps < khwdn, a tray, + samdn, 
effects.] In the East Indies, a servant having 
charge of the supplies; especially, a house- 
steward or butler. 

The kanmtnuth may be claRRud with the houRc-Rteward 
and butler, Iwth of which ufHcea appear to unite in UiIr 
■ ervant. T. Wiltianumn, Kaat India Vade Mecum. 

COnsums (kpn-sum'), V . ; pret. and pp. consumed, 
ppr. consuming. [< ME. consumon = D. kousu- 
meren as G. consumiren s= Dan. konsumere = Sw. 
eonaumera, < OF. consumer, F. consumer ss 8p. 
Pg. consumir sr It. conaumarc, < L. comumere, 
eat, consume, use up, destroy, lit. take together 
or wholly, < com-, together, + sumerc, take, 
contr. of *aubimerc, < sub, under, from under, 
+ emero, buy, orig. take : see emption. Cf. as- 
sume, desume, presume, resume,] I. trans. 1. 
To destroy by separating into parts which can- 
not bo reunited, as by decomposition, burning, 
or eating; devour; use up; wear out; hence, 
destroy the substauoe of ; annihilate. 

A vulture or eagle Rtood by him, which in the day-time 
gnawed and eomunud IiIr liver. 

Bacon, I’hyalcat Kablea, 11. 

Where two ragiug flree meet together. 

They do coTuume Uie tliTiig that feeda their fury. 

Shak., T. at the H., It. 1. 

Fear and grief 

ConvulRC UR and eomutnc u» day by day. 

SheUey, AdunalR, xxxix. 
Speoiflcally — 2, To destroy by use ; dissipate 
or wear out (a thing) by apulying it to its natu- 
ral or intended use : as, only a small part of the 
produce of the West is consumed there ; in an 
unfavorable sense, waste ; srpiandor: as,tocun- 
mme an estate. 

Vc aak, and receive not, becauRo ye oak oiiiIrr, that yo 
may eoruunu it upon your luRta. Jur. Iv. 8. 

Italy with SilkeR and VelvctR consumce our chlefe Com- 
niodltleR. Capt. John Smith, True TTavelR, I. 128. 

It would rwinlre greater RUineR of money to furnUh Ruoh 
a volage, and to fltt them with neccRRarlca, then their cu«- 
Rumeu eatatR would amounte too. 

Bradford, ITymuuth Flantatlon, p. 2U. 

There are numeroiiR produota which may be Raid not to 
admit of being consumed otherwlRe than noiipruductlvely. 

J. S. Mill, I'ol. Kcon., 1. 111. f 6. 
8. To cause to waste away ; make thin. 

Ho became uilRorably worn and consumed with age. 

Bacon, Moral Kablca, 11. 

He WAR consumed to an anatomy, . . . Iniving nothing 
left but Rkin to cover hU bonoR. 

K. Knox (Arbor'R Kng. darner, I. 8.V2). 

4. To bring to utter ruiu ; exterminate. 

liOt me alone, . . . that I may cotutume them. 

Kx, xxxil. 10. 

I'll be inyRelf again, and meet their fiirluR, 

Meet, and consume their mUchlefR. 

Fletcher (and another), FaUe One, Iv. 2. 

5. To make use of ; employ the whole of ; fill 
out ; spend : with reference to time. 

ThUR In Roft angulRh he consumes the day. 

Thomson, .Spring, I, lOSS. 

The day was not long enough, but the night, tw), mtiat 
be consumed In keen recolloctiona. 

Kmereon, Eaiaya, lit eer., p. 169. 
BSyn. Demur, etc. (Ree rat); Rwallow up, use up, engulf, 
BbRorb, laviRh, dlaatpat^ oxhauRt 

n. intram. 1, To waste (away); become 
wasted or attenuated. 

Their flesh, . . . their eyes, . . . their tongue ahall con- 
sume away. Zech. xlv. I*. 


I eonsum* 

III langulRhing afleetionR for that trespaae. 

Ford, Broken Heart, UL 2 
2. To be destroyed as by use, biirmng, etc. : as, 
the fire was lighted, and the wood consumed 
away. 

What heard they duly? . . . that vlctolla consumed 
apace, but he mnet A would keepe sufflclent fur them 
RulveR & their retiune. 

Bradford, ITymouth Plantation, p. 79. 
consumedly (kon-su'mcd-li), adv, [Said to bo 
a corruption of cowAuwTOately.] Greatly; huge- 
ly; mightily. [Slang.] 

I believe they talk’d of me, for they laugh'd consumedly. 

Fariiuhar, Beaux Stratagem, ill. 1. 

COnsumeless (kon-sum'lesb a. [< consume + 
-leas,] Uuouusuruable. [Bare.] 

How the purple waves 
Scald their eonstimelees bodies ! 

Quarles, Emblems, ill. 14 
COllBlimfir (kou-Ku'm6r), ». 1. One who con- 

sumes, destroys, wastes, or spends ; that which 
consumes. 

Time, the consumer of things, caiulng much time and 
palnes to hee spent In mirloiis search, that wee might pro- 
duce some light out of ilarknesse. 

Purehas, Pilgrimage, p. 387. 
The consumers of the energy stored in the fly-wheel of 
an engine are the maohliies in the mill. 

R. S. Ball, Exper. Mechanics, p. 267. 
2. Specifically, in poUt. econ., one who destroys 
the exchangeable value of a commodity % 
using it: the opposite ot producer. 

No labour tends to the permanent enrichment of society 
which is employed in producing things fur the use of un- 
productive consumers. J. S. Mill, Pol. Econ., 1. lit. { 5. 
COHBUmillgly (kon-su'roing-li), adv. In a con- 
suming manner. 

couBtuninah, consununar, n. See consumah. 
conBUmmata (kon>sum'at or kon'sum-at), v. t. ; 
ret. and pp. consummated, ppr. consummating. 

< L. consummatus, pp. of eonsummare iyii. cou- 
summarc = Pr. 8p. consumar s= Pg. consummar 
= F. consommer), sura up, make up, finish, com- 
plete, < com-, together, + summa, a sum : see 
sunfi, summation.] 1. To finish by completing 
what was intended ; perfect ; bring or carry to 
the utmost point or degree ; carry or bring to 
eomplotion ; complete ; achieve, 

Uiu-lng the twenty years which followed the death of 
Cowper, the revulutiuii in English poetry was fully con- 
summated. Macaulay, Moure’s Byron. 

Samuel Adams . . . had done more than any one man 
to consummate the ideas of the New England leaders, and 
to advance the pnigress of Revolution. 

Theodore Parker, Historic Americans, Iv. 
Specifically — 2. To complete (a marriage) by 
sexual intercourse. 

COnBUnunate (kpu-sum'at), a, [s= Sp. consu- 
mado = Pg. consummado = It. consummato, < 
L. consum matus, pp. ; see the verb. ] Complete ; 
perfect; carried to the utmost exteut or de- 
gree: as, consumnMte felicity; comummafe hy- 
pocrisy. 

The bright consummafe flower. Milton, P. I.., v. 481. 
A Person of on absolute and consurnnutle Virtue should 
never be Introduced In Tragedy. 

Addistm, Spectator, No. 273. 
An accomplished hypocrite . . . who had acted with 
carunonmttte skill the character ot a good citlxun and a 
good friend. Macaulay, History. 

By one fatal error of tactics he IFox) completely wrecked 
his cause, while the young minister who was opposed to 
him conducted the coiilllut with consummate judgment 
OR well as induiiiltable cuurime. 

Becky, Eng. in ISth Cent., xv. 
COnBUmmately (kou-sum'at-U), adv. Com- 
pletely; perfectly." 

COnBHimnation (kon-su-ma'shon), tt. [ss F. 
comtmmaHon s= Sp. con8umacion=:Vf^. consum- 
maijUo t= It. coHsumasione, < L. consummatioln-), 

< conaummare, pp. consummatus, finish: see 
conatmmate,v.] Accomplishment; completion; 
end ; the fulfilment or eouolusion of anything : 
as, the consummation of one’s wishes, or of an 
enterprise. 

By a sleep, to say we end 
The heart-ache, and tlie tliousana uatural shocks 
That flesh Is heir to— 'tla a consummation 
Devoutly to be wish'd. Shak., Hamlet. 111. 1. 

The just and regular process . . . from iU original to 
its consummation. Addison, Spectator. 

OonaununaUon of marrlace, in taw, its completion by 
sexual intercourse.— Oo&anmiiuttton Of tbo mass, hi 
the Uallloaii liturgies, the last post-oommuiilon mayer. 

conflumnuitive (kqn-8um'§>^''’')i [= °P- con- 

sumativo, < L. as i/ *consummaHvus, < consumma- 
tus, of conaummare, finish : see consummate, 
V.] Pertaining to consummation; oonsummat- 
ing; final. 

The final, the ctmsummedivc procedure ot philoeophy. 

Sir r. ttomatm. 


ooamaoptire 

consttmiiiator (kon'Bam*&*tor), n. [b F. con* 
aommateur = Sp. consumador ss Pg. conaunma- 
dor ss It. consummatore, < LL. conaummator, 

< L. conaummare, pp. consummatus, complete : 
see consummate, p.] One who consummates, 
completes, or brings to perfection. 

COUBUnuiiatory (kon-sura'i^t^ri), a. [< com 
summate + -ory.] 'I’ending'or intended to con- 
summate or make perfect. Donne. [Bare.] 
COUBUmptf, a. [ME. , < L. conaumptua, consumed, 
pp. of eonaumere, consume : see conaume.] Con- 
sumed. 

It is nat seven to kiiowe hem that lien dedo and con- 
sumpt. Chaucer, Boflthlus. 

Slsyn tliannu the aduersarles with a great vetilaunce, 
and vnto the deeth almost consumpt. 

t^clif. Josh. X. 20 (Oxf.). 
COnstUXipt (kgn-sumpt'), n. [< ML. as if “oon- 
aumptus, consumption (cf. L. sumptus, expense), 

< L. conaumptua, pp. of eonaumere, consume: 
see consume^ Consumption : as, the produce 
ot grain is scarcely equal to the consumpt. [Old 
Eng. and Scotch.] 

consumption (kqn-sump'shgn), n. [=s F. con- 
somption = Pr. consumpcio ss Sp. eonauncion ss 
Pg. consumpt = It. consuneione, < L. conaump- 
tio{n-), a consuming, wasting, < comumere, pp. 
comumptm, consume: see consume,] 1. The 
act of consuming ; destruction as by decompo- 
sition, burning, eating, etc. ; hence, dostruotion 
of substance; annihilation. Specifically — 2. 
Dissipation or destruction by use ; in polt t. econ. , 
the use or expenditure of the products of in- 
dustry, or of anything having an exchangeable 
value. 

Every new advatiuo of thu price to the consumer is anew 
incentive to him to retrench ... his consumption, 

Burke, A Regicide Peace, ill. 

The distinction of Productive and Unproductive Is appli- 
cable to CoTurumption as well as to Labour. All the mem- 
bers of the community are nut labourers, but all are cun- 
Riimers, and consume either unproductlvely or produc- 
tively. J. .9. Mill, Pol. Econ., 1. Ul. { 6. 

The first proposition of the theory of consumption is, tlmt 
the satisfaction of every lower want in the scale creates a 
desire ot a higher character. Jerons, Pol. Econ,, p. 46. 

3, The state of being wasted or diminished. 

The mountains themselves (Etna and Vesuvius] have not 

suffered any considerable diminution or consumption. 

Woodward. 

4. In med. : (a) A wasting away of the flesh ; 
a gradual attenuation of the body ; progressive 
emaciation: a word of comprehensive signifi- 
cation. (6) More specifically, a disease cn the 
lungs aocompauied by fever and emaciation, of- 
ten nut not invariably fatal : called technically 
phthisis, or phthisis pulmonaris. See phthiaia 
and tuberculosis. 

Such are Klngs-eullg, Dropale, Gout, and Stonu, 
Blood-boyltiig Lepry, and Consumption. 

Sylvester, tr. of Du Bartus's Weeks, il„The Furies. 
COnBTimptionalt (kou-sump'shqu-al), a. [< con- 
sumption + -al,] Oonsumptive. "Fuller. 
constimptionaryl (kon-8nmp'Bhon-fi.-ri), a. [< 
consumption + -aryl.j Consumptive. 

His wife being consumptionary, and so likely to die with- 
out child. Bp. Gauden, Bp. Bruwurlgg, p. 206. 

consnmptionerf (kon-sump'shou-^r), n. [< con- 
sumption + -C7-1.]" 1. One wBo consumes; a 
consumer. Davenant. [Bare.] — 2. A retailer. 

These duties, which were hi adilltiun to the ordinary 
customs duties, were to be paid by the eonswnptioner, as 
the retailer was termed. 

S. DoweU, Taxes In England, II. 86. 

consumptive (kqn-sump'tiv), a. and n. [= F. 
consomptifss Bp. It. comuntivo = Pg. consump- 
tivo, < L. as if ^conaumptivus, < conaumptua, pp. 
ot eonaumere: see consume,] I. a, 1. Destruc- 
tive ; wasting ; exhausting ; having the quality 
of consuming or dissipating. 

Consumptive of time. 

Jer. Taylor, Ductor Dubltantlum, Pref. 

A long consumptive war is more likely to break this mmnd 
alliance than disable France. Addison, State of the War. 
2. In med., pertaining to or of the nature of 
consumption, or phthisis pulmonaris. — 3. Af- 
fected with a consuming disease ; speoifioally, 
having or predisposed to consumption: as, a 
consumptive person ; a consumptive constitution. 

The lean oorvsumplive wench, with coughs decayed. 

Is called a pretty, tight, and slender m^d. Drydsn. 

While that [the Bodyl droops and sinks under the bur- 
den, the Soul may be as vigorous and acHve in such a con- 
sumpHve state of the Body as ever It waa before. 

StUlittg/leet, Sermons, I. xii. 
4. Belating to or designed for consumption or 
destruction ; speoifioally, in recent use, pertain- 
ing to or desired for consumption by use : as, 
a consumptive demand for hops. 



They that make aontumptivt eblatlona to the oraatoree ; 


J«r. Tavlor, 

n. n. One who suffers from consumption, or 
phthisis.— OonaumptlTe’a-weed, tlie bear’s-weed o( 
California, Eriodyetion glutiiumnn, an evergreen resinous 
shrub, of the natural order JJydrophyUacfm. 

consumptively (kon-sump^tiv-ii), adv. In a 
consumptive manner ; in a way characteristic 
of or tending to oousumptiou. 

consumptlyeness (kon-sump'tiv-nes), n. The 
state of being consumptivo, or a tendency to 
consumption. 

consnte (kgn-snt'), a. [< L. oonsutun, pp. of con- 
tfjtcre, sew together, stitch, < com-, together, + 
Huere = £. sew.] In entom,, having one or more 
regf&lar series of slight and somewhat distant 
elevations differing in color from the rest of the 
surface, so as to resemble lines of stitching, as 
the elytra of certain beetles. 

OOnSUulet, a. [< L. *cotisutilia, sowed together, 
< consutu8,pp. of conauere, sew together: see 
conaute,2 Stitched together. Bailey. 

contabUBCence (kon-tf-bes'ens), n. [= F. con- 
tabeacence; as contabeacent + -ce^: see -enee.] 

1. In med,, a wasting disease; atrophy, maras- 
mus, or consumption, — 2. In bot,, an abnormal 
condition of flowers, in which the anthers be- 
come defective and the pollen becomes inert 
or wanting. 

contabescent (kon-t&-be8'gnt), a. [= F. conta- 
beacent, < L. contabeaeen{t-)a, ppr. of contahea- 
cere, waste away gradually, < com- (intensive) 
-f- tabeaeere, waste away, < tabes, a wasting; see 
fades.] 1. Wasting away. — 2. In bot,, char- 
acterized by contabesoence. 


In leversl plant*. . . . many of the anthers 
w contained brown and toi^b or Pnlpjj 




shrivelled or 

without any good pollen-grains, and they 
contents ; they wore In the state dcslgnBte<l by (Jartner 
eoiito&esoent. Darwin, DllTereut Forms of Flowers, p. 10s. 

Contabnlatet, v. f. [< L. contabulatua, pp. of 
contabulare, cover witn boards, < com-, together, 
+ tabula, a board, table : see table, tabulate.] 
To plank or floor with boards. Bailey, Also 
cotabuUite. 

contabulationf, ». [< L. contabulatio(n-), < 

contabulare, pp. confadwfafiw, cover with boards : 
see confaduhife.] The act of layingwith boards, 
or of flooring ; the floor laid. B.Phillipa, 1700. 
contaokf, n. See conteck. 
oontacourt, n. See conteckmr. 
contact (kon'takt), n, [ssF. cowfacf =* Sp. Pg. 
contacto =: It. contatto, < L. contactua, a touching, 
< contingere, pp. contactua, touch closely, < com-, 
together, + tangere, touch: see tangent, tact, 
aM. cf. contagion, contiguous, contingent,] 1. 
A touching ; touch ; the coincidence of one or 
more points on the surface of each of two 
bodies without interpenetration of the bodies; 
apposition of separate bodies or points without 
sensible intervening space. 

When several metals at the same temperature are sol- 
dered to each other so as to form a continuous chain, the 
dUferenoe of potentials of the extreme metals is the same 
as If those two metals are in direct enntact. 

Atkiiuon, tr, of Mascart and Joubert, I. 177. 

2. Specifically, in math., coincidence, as of 
two curves, in two or more consecutive points : 
the having a point and the tangent plane ai 
that point in common. — 3. The act of making 
one body abut against another; the bringing 
together so as to touch. —Angle of contact, in 
math,, the angle of contingenoe or curvature ; the angle 
between a curve and its tangent.— Chords of contact 
See cAortf.— Contact action, the action by which a 
substance causes changes in other substances which are 
brought into contact with it, apparently without itself 
talcing part in the changes, or at least without being j 
raanently alter*-* *— ■**■ — ' “ • • •- 


tanoe, in sJeei., the resistance Jne to the want of perfect 
union between two connecting surfaces in ttie circuit.— 
Contact series of the metals. Same a* dtetromotint 
$en«» (which see, under cfccIromoftiMi).— Contact theory 
Of electricity. See ef<cfnc%.— Multiple contact, con- 
tact at many points.— Stationary contact of two sur- 
faces, the existence of a stationary i>otnt on tlieir curve of 
intersection. 

contact (kon'takt), v. i. [< contact, «.] To bo 
togethor or in contact; touch; abut. [Bare.] 
Ttaprevent contact with two or more (electrical I plates 
at the same time, their tontactiny portions are so arranged 
that no two consecutive plates are in the same vertical 
line. Orttr, Diet, ot Klect., p. 21. 

Alter the drift has passed once through tlie hole, it should 
he turned a quarter revolution, and again driven tlirongh, 
and then twice more, so that each side of the drift will have 
contacted with each aide of tite hole. 

J. Roee, Pract. Machinist, p. .'i28. 

contact-breaker (kon ' takt - bra * ker), n. In 
elect,, a contrivance for breaking and making 
an electrical circuit rapidly and automatically, 
like that used with the Induction-coil ; an inter- 
rupter. 

contactiont (kgn-tak'shon), «. [< L. as if •eon- 
tacUoin-), < contingere, pp. contactua, touch : see 
contact, n.] The act of touching. 

That deieterlous it may be at some distance, and de- 
structive wiUiuiit corporal amtaetion, there is no lilgl> im- 
probability. Sir T. Broume, Vulg. F.rr. 

contact-level (kon'takt-lev^el), n. An instru- 
ment used for determining minute differences in 
length, and consisting of a very delicate spirit- 
level, accurately ground to a curve of given 
radius and pivoted transversely at the muidlo. 
See cantact^cr. 

contact-lever (kon'takt-lov^Ar), M. A lover 
which is moved bv the abutment of two mea- 
suring-bars, and in moving turns a graduated 
spirit-level, called a contact-level, by which the 
amount of motion can be measured.— contact- 
lever goniometer. Soo goniometer. 

contactual (kon-tak'tu-al), a. [< L. contactua 
(cAmtactu-), contact, •ir -nl. Cf. tactual.] Per- 
taining to contact ; implying contact. 


COntadina,(kou-tk-dS'na), n.; pi. contadine (-ne), 
contadinaa (-nftz). [It., fem. of confodino, q. 
V.] 1. In Italy, a peasant woman; a female 

rustic. 

Happiness to dance wltli the contadime at a village feast. 

Hawthorne, Murblo Faun, lx. 

2. A rustic donee. 

contadino (kou-tii-dd'n 9 ), n.; pi. eontadini(-n &) . 
[It., < contado, country, county, shire, = E, coun- 
ty^, q. V.] In Italy, a countryman or peasant ; 
a rustic. 


1 by them. Thus, platinum black will 


altered. See taUUytu, 2, and eataiytfc.— 

poalt, a metalliferous deposit, or aggregation of ore, „ 
ally accompanied by more or less Teliistone, and occupy- 


ly aooompant 
g a position b 

-,-fferetit lltholc„ 

necttcut and New Jersey, the Arst 




stone, or between the latter and the underlying crystal- 
line masses.— Contact goniometer. See gontometer.— 
Contaot of ■oiDuee, contact of plane sections of the 
surfaces ; the existence of a double point in the curve ot 
mutual intersection of the surfaces. But it either surface 


intersection, it is further requisite that the surface not 
having the double point shall ne capable of being so moved 
that the intersection should begin to move aw» from the 
double point by a motion along that surface. If both sur- 
faces have double points at the doable point of the inter- 
section, contact consists in hsvlng the same tangent plane 
and the same iwint of tangenoy.— OOBtaot of tho nth 
omUnr, in math., ooinoidsnoe of n -f- 1 consecutive points 


contagla, n. Plural of contagium. 
contagion (kqn-ta'jou), M. [= F. contagion = 
Sp. contagion = Pg. contagido = It. contagione, 
< L. contagio{n-), also contagium (see contagi- 
um), a touchtog, contact, particularly contact 
with something unclean or infectious, contami- 
nation, < contingere (contay-), touch: sec con- 
tact, contingent.] 1. Infectious contact or com- 
munication ; specifically and commonly, the 
communication of a disease from one person or 
brute to another, a distinction between contagion and 
infection is sometimes adopted, the former being limited 
to the transmission of disease by actual contact of the dis- 
eased part with a healthy absorbent or al)railcil surface, 
and the latter to transmission tlu^ugh tlie atmosphere l)y 
floating germs or miasmata. There are, however, cases of 
transrolsston which do not fall under either of those dlvt- 
sioiis, and there are some which fall under both. In com- 
mon use no precise discrimination of the two words is at- 
tempted. Sec epidemic and endemic. 

The miserable prey of the contagion of disease, and the 
worse contagion of vice and sin. 

.Sumner, Prison Discipline. 
Hence — 2. The communication of a state of 
feeling, particularly of moral feeling, or of ideas, 
from one person to another; especially, the 
communication of moral evil; proposition of 
mischief ; infection : as, the contagion of enthu- 
siasm ; the contagion of vice or of evil example. 

This Babylonian Idoll ~ whose contagion infected the 
East with a Catholike Idolatric. 

Purehae, Pilgrimage, p. 66. 

The scandal and contagion of example. Bp. Oouden. 
8 . Contagium. — 4, Pestilential influence ; ma- 
larial or poisonous exhalations. 

Will he steal out of his wholesome bed. 

To dare the vile contagion ot the nightf 

SMak, J. 0., ii. I. 


oo&talii 

From the Contagion of Mortality, 

No Clime la pure» no Air 1« free* 

Coii(/revef Xmlt. of Horace, II. xlv. 5S. 
contagioned (kon-ta'jgnd), a. [< contagion + 
-erfa.j Affectoa by contagion, 
contaflozdflt (kgn-ta'jqn-ist), w. [as P*. conta- 
nionniate; as contagion -P -iat,] One who be- 
lieves in the oont^ous character of certain 
diseases, as cholera, typhus, etc. 

COUtagloUB (kon-ta'jus), a. [ss F. contagieux 
= 8p. Pg. It. contagioao, < LL. contagioaua, con- 
tagious < Ii. coniagio(n-), contagion: see con- 
tagion,] 1. Communicable by contagion ; that 
may be imparted by contact or by emanations ; 
catching: as, a contagious disease, [In this 
sense sometimes distinguished from ir^J'ecHotta. 
8eo contagion, 1.] 

In tlm two and twentieth Year of his [Edward Ill's) 
Reign a contagione Pestilence arose in the East and Simth 
Parts of the World, and spread It self all over Christen- 
dom. Baker, Chronicles, p. 161. 

The disease (empusal is eontagioue, because a healthy 
fly coming in contact with a diseased one, from which the 
spore-l>oaring fllaments protriule. Is pretty sure to carry 
off a spore or two. It is " iiifuctloiis ' liecanse the spores 
Imscoiiio scattered about all sorts ot matter in tlie neigh- 
bourhood of tlie slain flies. Huxley, Lay Sermons, p. 87*. 

2. Containing or generating contagion; poison- 
ous; pestilential: as, contagious niv, contagious 
clothing. 

Breathe foul, confapimw darkness In the air. 

.Shak., * Hen. VI., Iv. 1. 

3. Propagated by influence or incitement j ex- 
citing like feeling or action ; spreading or liable 
to spread from one to another: as, contagious 
example; a co«fa(/»oiM speculation. 

The rout 

Of Modes ami Casslnns carry to the camp 
Contagione terror. Olover, Leonidas. 

Too eontagioue grows the mirth, tlio warmth 
Escaping from so many liearls at once. 

Broumtng, King and Book, II. G&. 

4. Arising from or due to contagion, in either 
sense ; brought about by propt^ation or incite- 
ment: as, a crmfa( 7 tou 8 epidemic. [Rare.] 

In tile morn and liquid dew of youth 

Contagious lilostmonta are must linnilnent. 

Shak., Uamlct, i. 3. 

contagiously (kon-tft'jus-li), adv. By conta- 
gion. 

contagiousneBS (kou-t&'jus-nes), ». The qual- 
ity of being contagious. 

contagium (kqn-ta/ji-um), n. ; pi. contagia (-{t). 
[= F, contage z= Bp. Pg. It. contagio, < L. con- 
tagium, a collateral form of contagio{n-), con- 
tagion; uoci contagion.] 1. Same as confa{]f(oft. 
— 2. The morbino matter conveyed from the 
sick to the well in the spread of communicable 
diseases. 

Now contagia arc living tilings, wliicli demand certain 
ulomenta of life Just as inexorably as trees, or wheat, or 
barley. Tyndall, Int. to Life of Pasteur, p. SB. 

But even tlie most cleanly people would contract chol- 
era, syphilis, or small-pox, it the contagium were In their 
ml<Ut. The .Sanitarian, XV. 298. 

contain (kon-tfin'), v. [< ME. containen, con- 
teinen, contenen, conteynen, cunteynen, < OF. con- 
ienir, ountenir, F. contenir = pV. contener, con- 
ienir = 8p. contener sc Pg. confer = It. ttontenere, 
< L. continerc, hold or keep together, comprise, 
contain, < ctmi-, togethor, + tenere, hold: see 
tenable, tenet, tenure, etc., and cf, detain, pertain, 
retain, auatain. Hence (from L. continere) con- 
tinent, continence, countenance, content'^, content^, 
continue, continuous, etc.] I, trans. 1. To hold 
within fixed limits; comprehend; comprise; 
include; hold. 

Behold, tlie heaven and heaven of heavens cannot con- 
tain thee. 1 Kl. vlll. 27. 

For there be many things which ot their own nature 
contain no pleasantness ; yea, the most part of them much 
grief and sorrow. 

Sir T. More, Utopia (tr. by Robinson), ii. 7. 

Wliat thy stores contain, bring forth. 

Milton, P. L,, v. 814. 

I saw an exceeding huge Basiliake, whicli was so great 
that it would easily eontayne the body of a very corpulent 
man. Coryal, Oiiditles, Jt. 125. 

2. To be capable of bolding; have, as a vessel, 
an internal volume equal to : as, this vessel con- 
taina two gallons. — 8. To comprise, as a writ- 
ing ; have as contents. 

Hero's another {sonnet) 

Writ In my cxmaln's hand, stolen from her pocket. 
Containing her alTectloii unto Benedick. 

Shak., Much Ado, v. 4. 

4t. To hold in opinion ; regard (vrith). 

Who, for the vain aasnmings 
Of some, quite worthless of her sovereign wreallilL ’ ' 
Cimtotn her worthiest prophets in contempt. ” 

B. Jonton, PoetaaM^''^,.^^: 
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contain 

6t. Heflexively, to conduct or deport (one’s 
self) ; hence, to act ; <lo. 

And Merlyn toke the kvngo In cnuinelle, and lelde that 
he eholdo content hym-ulf myrlly. 

Merlin (E. E. T. 8.), I. 77. 
6t. To put restraint on; restrain; retain; 
withhold. 

That oath would nure eontayne them groatlye, or the 
breaclto at It brltitt them to ehorter vengeaunce. 

Speneer, State of Ireland. 

Other*, when the bagpipe ilna* T the no»e, 
Cannot contain their urine. Shak., M. of V., Iv. 1. 

To eontain the spirit of anger U the worthiest discipline 
we can put ourselves to. Steele, Spectator, No. 438. 

1 can no longer eontain the expression* of my gratitude. 

OoUlemitk, Oood-natured Man, 111. 

7. Rodexively, to keep within bounds ; hold in ; 
moderate. 

Fear not, my lord ; we can contain oureelvee. 

Shak., T. of the 8., Ind., L 
Indeed 1 am angry. 

But I’ll eontain myetl/. FUteher, Pilgrim, Iv. 8. 

We . . . resolve, by God’s help, to eontain ourteltet 
from seeking to vindicate our wrong*. 

N. Morton, New England's Memorial, p. 201. 

8. In math., to be divisible by, without a re- 
mainder. One integer is said to eontain a second with 
respect to a third when It Is the sum at two part* divisi- 
ble respectively by the second and third. -ayn. 1 and a. 
Id embrace. Inclose. 

n. intrans. 1. To restrain or control desire, 
action, or emotion. 

If they cannot eontain, let them marry. 1 Cor. vll. 9. 

He could eontain no longer, but hasting home. Invaded 
his territories, and professed open war. 

Burtoti, Auat. at Mel., p. 168. 

Yea, 1 was now taken with the love and mercy of (lod, 
that I remember 1 could not tell how to contain till I got 
home. Bunyan, In Southey's Life, p. 23. 

8t. To exist ; be held or included ; be or remain. 

The general court lielng assembled In the 2 of the 9th 
month, and finding, upon consultation, that two so oppo- 
site parties could not contain In the same liody without 
apparent hoMrd of ruin to the whole, agreed to send away 
some of the principal. 

ITinfArop, Hist. New England, I. 292. 

3t. To conduct one’s self ; appear in action ; be- 
have. 

That quen <t hire duujtur & Moliors the tchene 
Waytuden out at a wiiidowc wilfulll in-fere. 

How that komell knljt kunteyned on his stede. 

William of J’aterne (E. E, T. 8,), 1. 3.101, 

OOntalnable (kpn-ta'na-bl). a, [< contain -1- 
-rthfe.l That may be contained or comprised. 

OOntamantt (kon-ta'nant), n. [< contain + 
Cf. P. conienani, ppr. of conttmir, con- 
tain, and see continetit.] One who or that 
which contains ; a container. 

container (k^n-ta'uer), n. One who or that 
which coutains. 

containment (kou-tan'ment), n. [< contain + 
-men t. ] That which is contained or comprised ; 
extent; contents. [Rare.] 

The containment at a ricli man's estate. 

Fuller, Church Hist., IX. iv. 9. 

contakt, oontaket, «. See conteck. 

COntaklon ^kou-ta ki-on), n. ; pi. contakia (-ft). 
[MQr. KoinoKiov, of uncertain origin ; tradition- 
ally identified with kovtAkiov, a scroll, because,' 
according to the legend, the Theotocos appear- 
ed to Komauus and gave him a scroll {kovtAmov) 
to eat, after which ne had power to compose 
theso hymns. Otherwise referred to MGr. kovtA- 
Kiov, dim. of adernf, a shaft, < Or. kovtA^, a pole, 
shaft, or to MQr. Kovr6(, short, or to L. canti- 
cum, a song.] In the Or. Ch. : (a) A short hymn 
in praise of a saint, introduced into a canon of 
odes. This class of hymns is said to have been 
the invention of St. Romanus, about a. d. 500. 
(6) A service-book containing only the liturgies 
of St. Chrysostom, St. Basil, and the Presancti- 
fied, as distinguished from the Euohologlou. 
which adds the forms for other sacraments and 


contamlnable (kon-tam'i-n^bl), a. [= F. con- 
taminablessPff. contaminavet=lt. contaminabile, 
< LL. contaminabiUs, < L. oontaminare, contami- 
nate : see contaminate, v.] Capable of being 
contaminated. 

contaminate (kon-tam'i-n&t), v. t,\ pret. and 
pp. contaminated', ppr. contaminating. [< L. con- 
taminatua, pp. of contaminare (> P. eontaminer 
= Sp. Pg. contaminar = It. contaminare), touch 
together, blend, mingle, corrupt, defile, < con- 
tdmen (oontdmin-) ffound only in LL.), contact, 
defilement, contagion, for *contagmen, < oontin- 
(conta^-), touch: see contc^ion, contact.'] 
To render impure by mixture or contact; de- 
file; pollute; sully; tarnish; taint; corrupt: 
naually in a figurative sense. 


I would neither have slmpltolty Imtmsed upon, nor vir- 
tue eontaminaled. Ootdemith, Vicar, xv. 

There is no practicable process known whereby water, 
once eontatninated by infected sewage, con be so purified 
os to render Its domestic use entirely free from risk. 

F. h'ranUand, Exper. In Chero., p. 612. 
'wByn. To Infect, poisi>n, corrupt. 8ee taint. 
contaminate (kpn-tam'i-nat), a. [< L. eontami- 
natua, pp. : see the verb.] Contaminated; pol- 
luted; defiled; tainted; corrupt. [Archaic.] 
And that this body, consecrate to thee. 

By ruffian lust should be contaminate / 

NAo*., C.olB.,lL2. 

This filthy rags of speech, this coil 
Of statement, comment, query, and response. 
Tatters all too contaminate tor use. 

Hove no renewing. 

Brouming, King and Book, II. 179. 

Ten pounds of the most eontantiviate . . . tinned fruits. 

Science, 111. 338. 

contamination (kon-tam-i-na'shon), n. [= F. 
contamination = ^p. contaminaoion =s Pg. con- 
tamina^So = It. contaminaaiOHe, < LL. eontami- 
natio{n-), < L. contaminare, pp. contaminatua, 
defile: see contaminate, v.] The act of con- 
taminating, or the state of being contami- 
nated; pollution; defilement; taint. 

To be kept free from the touch or contamination of those 
who may bo feloiu. Sumner, Prison Pisoipllne. 

Though chemistry cannot prove any existing infectious 
property, it can prove. If existing, certain drareos of sew- 
age contamination. K. FrankUma, Exper. in Chem., p. 6U. 

contaminative (kon-tam'i-n^tiv), a. [< con- 
taminate + -<«o.] "Tending to contaminate, 
contango (kon-tang'g5), n. [Origin obsoure.] 
On the London stock exchange, the char;^e 
made by a broker for carrying over a bargain 
to the next fortnightly settling-day ; the con- 
sideration paid by the buyer of stock for the 
privilege of deferring settlement until the next 
settling-day. 

Contango is Just the opposite of backwardation, for it 
Is used to denote the rate which is charged if one cannot 
pay for the stock one hss purclias<>d on the settling day, 
and so postpones the payment until the next account. 

N. and Q., 6th ser., XI. 458. 


COntankeroUB (kon-tang'ke-rus), a. Same as 

cantankeroua. 

COnteckt, n. [ME., also contek, conteke. contack, 
contak, cuntalce, also contakt, < OF. (AP.) con- 
tce, contek, conteck, m., also conteke, f., con- 
tention, quarrel, resistance ; cf. contekier, con- 
tequicr, conteemtier, contechicr, confichfer, touch, 
appar. < con- + *tek (as in tek, teke, teque, teche, 
taiche, etc., a mark, etc.), with the verbal sense 
‘ fasten upon, touch,’ as iu the related attach, 
attack: see attach, attack, tatch, fetch, tetchy, 
touchy. The word seems to have been notion- 
ally associated with ME. content, < OF. content, 
cuntent, contend, contant, etc., dispute, quarrel- 
ing, contention, < eontendre, dispute, quarrel, 
contend; nee contend, content^. Hence, prob., 
mntankcroua, cantankeroua, q. v.] 1, Conten- 

tion; dispute; strife; quarreling. 


Conf. Amoiit., I. 816. 
N« In good nor goodnes taken delight. 

But kindle eoales of conteck and yre. 

Speneer, Shop. Cal., September. 
2. Ill treatment ; contumely; abuse. 

Thol . . . token this kyiigis sernauntls, and punlshiden 
with conteke and kUllden hem. 

Wyelif, Select Work* (ed. Arnold), I. 49. 
COnteckt, v. i. [ME. contecken, mnteken, < ctm- 
teck, n.] To contend ; strive. 

This two schlros hem mette, 

And conteckede tor this liohr bodi, and faste to gade ere sette. 
Life of St, Xeneftn (Early Eng. Poems, cd. Purnivoll), 1. 809. 
COnteokOTirt, n. [ME., alsooonfekonncontoctntr 
(contacowre ) ; < conteck, v., + -our,'] A quar- 
reler; it quarrelsome person; a disturber of 
the peace. 

A Coward, and Contaeowre, manhod is the raene ; 

A wrecche, and wastour, mesure is be-tweiie. 

Booke of Precedence (B. B. T. 8., extra ser.}, L 66. 

contectionf (kqn-tek'sbpn), ». [< L. as if *«on- 
tectto\n-), < contegere,pp.'contectua, cover, < com-, 
together, + tegere, cover: see tegumett.] A eov- 
enng. 

Fig-leaves . . . aptly formed for . . . eonteotion of those 
ports. Sir T. Broume, MlsceUaneons Tracts, p. 16. 

contekt. n. See eonteok. 


eontemplaxit 

eontemeratei (kqn-tem'g-rat), ». f. [< L. eoH- 
temeratua, pp. of contemerare, defile, < com- (In- 
tensive) + fcffismre, treat rashly, •violate : see 
temeroua, temerity.] To violate; pollute. Bailey, 

contmerationt, »• [< contemerate + -ion.] A 
violation. Colea, 1717. 

contemn (kon-tem'), t. [< L. oontemnere, pp. 
conte»y)fi«," despise, < com- (intensive) + tem- 
nere, despise.] 1. To consider and treat as 
contempuble and despicable ; despise ; scorn. 
Ha! are we contemned/ 

Is there so little awe of our disdain 7 

B. Joneon, Cynthia's Bevels, v. 3. 

It is a brave act of valour to corUemn death. 

Sir T. Browne, Religlo Medici, 1. 44. 

Noble he was, contemning all tilings mean. 

Crabbe, Parish Keglster. 

We learn to oontemn what we do not fear ; and we can- 
not love what we cotaemn. 

J. H. Netmnan, Parochial Sermons, 1. 804. 
2. To slight or disregard; neglect as unworthy 
of regard; reject with disdain. 

Wherefore doth the wicked contemn God? Ps. x. 13. 

Wliat is there the Soveralgn* * Mncee of the earth do 
more Justly resent . . . than to have their Laws despised, 
their Persons affronted, and their Autliorlty contemned t 
Stillingfteet, Sermons, 1. 11. 
=Byn. Diedain, Deepiee, etc. (sec scorn); look down upon, 
spurn. 

contemnedly (kon-tem'ned-H), adv. Contempt- 


ibly ; despicably. ^ 

contemner (kpn-tem'n6r), n. One who con- 
temns ; a despiser ; a scomer. 

He was, I heard say, a seditious man, a contemner of 
common prayer. Latimer, Misc. Selections. 

COntemningly (kon-tem'ni^-U), adv. In a con- 
temptuous manner ; slightingly, 
contempert (kon-tem'p6r), v. t. [s= Sp. con- 
temperar = It. “contemperare, < L. contemperarc, 
moderate by mixing, < com-, together, + tem- 
perare, mix^ temper ; see temper, v.] To mod- 
erate; qualify; temper. 

The leaves qualify and eontemper the heat. 

Ray, Work* of Creation. 

contemperamentt (kqn-tem'p6r-a-ment), n. 
[ss It. contemperamento, < lo as if *coniempera- 
mentum,< contemperarc, eontemper', after tern- 
perament.] Modification or qualification la de- 
gree; proportion. 

An equal eontemperament of the wai'inth of our bodies 
to that of the hottest part of the atmosphere. 

Derham, Fhysico-Tlieology, i, 2, note 8. 

contemperatet (kou-tem'p6r-at), v. t. ; pret. and 
pp. contemperated, ppr. contemperating. [< L, 
contemperatua, pp. of contemperare, eontemper : 
see eontemper.] To temper ; bring to anotner, 
especially a lower, degree with respect to any 
quality, as warmth ; moderate. 


contemperationt (kon-tem-pe-ra'shpn), n. [= 
F. contempAration, < LL. contmtperaiio{n-), < L. 
contemperare, pp. etmtemperatus, moderate: see 
conte/nper.] 1. The act of moderating or tom- 


I would further know why this contemporatinn of light 
and shade, that Is made, tor example, by the skin of a ripe 
cherry, should exhibit a red and not a green. 

Boyle, Works, I. 696. 

contemperaturet (kpn-tem'p6r-a-tfir), »», [< L. 
contemperare, after temperature.] The quality 
of being oontempered ; proportion ; tempera- 
ture. 

The different contemperalure of the elements. 

South, Works, IX. lx. 

A mixture 

And fair eontemperature extracted from 
All our best faonltles. 

Chapman and Shirley, Chabot, Admiral of France, iv. 

contemplable (kgn-tom'pla-bl), a, [< LL. con- 
templaSilie (found only in sense of < taking 
aim’), < L. contempUiri, look at: see contem- 
plate.'] Capable of being contemplated or 
thought about. Feltham. 
contemplamen (kon-tem-pla'men), n. [NL., < 
L. contemplari, look at: see contemplate.] An 
object of contemplation. Coleridge. 
contemplancet, [ME., < OF. contemptance, < 
contempter, ppr. contemplant, contemplate: see 
contemplate.] Contemplation. Chaucer. 
contemplant (kqn-tem'plant), a. [< L. con- 
templan{t-)8, ppr. of contemplari, oohtemplate : 
see contemplate.] Contemplating ; observant. 
[Bare.] 

Contemplant Spirits t ye that hover o'er 
With nntired gaie the Immcunrable fonnt 
BbuUtent wlOi creative Deity. 

Ctaisri^, Bellgioiu Muoliiga 



coatciiiplate 

contemplate (kQn>tem'pl&t or kon'tem-plfit), 
t), ; pm. and pp. oontemplotod, ppr. eontemplat- 
ing. [< L. oontemplatua, pp. of oontmnplari (> 
It. contemplare ss Bp. Pg. contemplar as F. con- 
templet), look at, view attentively, observe, 
consider, orig. an atiflnuial term, mark out a 
templum, a space for observation, < com- + tent- 

£ lum, a temme : see temple, and c£. contemple,} 

. trane. 1. To view, look at, or observe with 
continued attention. 

The territory of Lombardy ... I contemplatud round 
about from thU tower. Coryat, Cruditieg, I. 118. 

2. To consider with continued attention ; re- 
flect upon; ponder; study; meditate on. 

Troth, I am taken, air, 

Whole with theie gtudleg, that eonUtnvlate nature. 

B. Joruon, AlchemUt, Iv, I. 
There ii not much difficulty In conflnlng the mind to 
eontemplate what we have a great desire to snow. WaU^. 

lie contemplated the past with interest and delight, not 
because it fitmisiied a contrast to. the^pressut, but because 
it had led to the present. Macaulay, History. 

3. To consider or have in view, as a future act 
or event ; intend. 

Tliere remain some p 
tion contemplated by ti 
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oontemplatUtt, ». [< contemplate + -isf.] One 
who contemplates. Jer. Taylor. [Bare.] 
cp^mplatiTe (kpn-tem'jpl&-tiv)^ a. and [< 

contempla- 

^ r- -o- — contempla- 

tivo, < L. contemplativm, < eontemplatus, pp. 
of conter^lari, contemplate: see contemplate.) 
I. a. 1. Given to or characterized by contem- 
plation or continued and absorbed reflection ; 
employed in reflection or study; reflective; 
meditative; thoughtful: as, a contemplative 
mind. 

Contemplatyf \yt or actyf lyf Cryst woldo men wrougte. 

Pure Plourman (H), vi. 251. 

My life hath laien rather contemplative than active. 


Hamiltun'e Heport. 

itloi 

. , . they prei 

obligation when the rupture takes place. 

Chaticellor Kent, Com., I. 1 176. 

4. To regard ; consider. 

Between the conatituenta of a knowledge of auccesaloti 
there can be uo succession : so long as certain events are 
contemplated as successive, no one of them is uii object to 
consciousness liofore or after another. 

T. H. Oreen, Prolegomena to Ethics, ( 56. 
^Syn. 3. To consider, meditate upon, muse upon, reflect 
upm, ponder; dwell upon, think about.— 8. To design, 
plan, purpose. 

U. intrane. To think studiously; study; 
muse ; meditate ; consider deliberately. 

So many hours must I take my rest ; 

8u many hours must I contemplate. 

Shak., 8 Hen. VI., ll. 6, 

When in obscure and dangerous places, we must not cun- 
template, wo must act, it may be on the Instant. 

Dr, J. Broum, Spare Hours, 8d sor., p. 74. 

contemplation (kon-tem-pla'shpn), n. [< ME. 
contemplacion, < OF. contemplatkon, F. contem- 
plation SB Pr. eonteniplatio as Sp. contemplacion 
ss pg. contempla^ a= It. contemplasione, < L. 
contemplatio(n-), < oontemplari, pp, contempla- 
tua, look at, consider : see contemplate.) 1. The 
act of looking attentively or steadfastly at any- 
thing. 


Loeke, Human Understanding. 

from the fullness of 
not searching, but beholding. 

George Btiot, MIddleniarcii, II. 86. 

2. Marked by contemplation ; manifesting re- 
flection or a studious habit. 

Fix'd and contemplative their looks. 

Still turning over nature's books. 

Sir J. Denham. 

3. Rolatiug or pertaining to contemplation or 
thought, as (hstmguinhed from action : as, cott- 
templa live ph il osophy ; the con templa tive faculty 
(that is, the faculty of cognition). 

II. n. 1. One given to contemplation or deep 
thought, especially on religious subjects ; a re- 
cluse ; a hermit. 

Among tile older religions of tlic world, the pantlielstio 
clisracter of Buddlilsiu made it the natural home of mys- 
ticism, and hence It haa produced at all times a host of 
monks ami eontcmplativee. 

H. t/. Oxenham, Short Studios, p. .850. 
2. Eccles., a friar of the order of Mary Magda- 
lene. 

contemplatively (kon-tom'pla-tlv-li), adv. 
With contemplation ; attentively ; thoughtfully ; 
with close attention. 

Contemplatively looking Into tiie clouds of ills tobacco- 
pipe. Carlyle, Sartor Rusartus, p. 12. 

contemplativenees (kon-tom'p^-tiv-ues), n. 
The state or quality of being contemplative. 


his pipe, and 


lost In contemplation of the blue and 


white tiles with which tlie flreploces were decorated. 

Irving, KniokerlKicker, p. 171. 

2. The act of holding an idea continuously be- 
fore the mind ; mental vision ; the thinking long 
of anytliing in a somewhat passive way. 

If I could Imve remembered a gilt counterfeit, tliou 
wuuldst not liave slipped out of my contemplation. 

Shak., f. and a, li. .8. 

The next faculty of tlie mind ... is that whicli I call 
retention, or the keeping of those simple ideas which from 
senaatloii or reflection it hath received. Tlila is done In 
two ways : First, by keeping the idea wlilch ia liroiiglit 
into it for some time actually in view, which is called con- 
templation. Loeke, Human Understanding, II. x. 1 1. 

Were pure contemplation the business of life, wore it 
enough to think and feel about things, tlie logical end of 
It would be a self-aiinlhllatiiig ecstasy. 

MaucMey, Body and Will, p. 174. 

3. Continued or steadfast thinking in general, 
without reference to a particular ^ject ; mus- 
ing; reverie. 

Contemplation makes a rare turkey-cock of him ! 

Shak., T. N., li. 6. 

And Wisdom's self 
Oft seeks to sweet retired solitude ; 

Where, with her best nurse. Contemplation, 

She plumes her featliers, and lets grow her wings. 

MiUon, ComusTl. 377. 

The mind . . . diffused itself in long contemplation, 
tniulng rather than thinking. It. Choate, Addresses, p. 64. 

Falling into a stUl deUght, 

And luxury of contemplation. 

Tennyeon, Elettnore. 

4. Religious meditation. 

And that done euery man jraue hym to prayer, eontem- 
plaeyon, and denoolon. 

Sir R. Ouylforde, Pylgrymage, p. 88. 

, devout relli 

Are at their beads, 'tis mu& 

So sweet is sealous contemplation. 

Shak., Eloh. III., ill. 7. 
6. The act of intending, purposing, or oonsid- 
'Oring, with a view to carrying into effect; ex- 
pectation with intention. 

In eotUempUdion of returning at an eariy date, he left, 
leaving hit house undismantled. Reid. 


mas, tliat disdain common duties, n 

support ill rabbinical tlieology. S. A. Rev., CXXVI. 807. 

COntemplator (kon'tem-pla-tqr), n. [=; F. 
contcmplatcur ss Pr. Sp. Pg. conicmplador = It, 
contemplatore, < L. contemplator, < eontemplari, 
pp. contemplate: see contemplate.) 

1. One who engages in contemplation or reflec- 
tion; one who meditates or studies. — 2. One 
who merely observes affairs, without taking 
part in them. [Rare.] 

Some few otliera sought after Him, but Aristotle salth, 
as the geometer doth after a right line only, . . . aa a 
cimtcmiiator of truth : but not us the kiiuwledgu of it is 
anyway useful or conduclble to the ordering or l»ettering 
of tlielr lives. Hammond, Works, IV. 642. 

contemplatoret, «. [< cantcmplatc + -ure.) 
The habit of contemplation; contemplative- 
nesH. 

-Lone desired in the budde, not knowing what the bios- 
some were, may deliglit the conceiptes of the head, but it 
win destroyo the contemplature of the iieart. 

Lyly, Enphues and ids EnglamI, p. 270. 

contemplet (kon-tem'pl), t- [< F. contem- 
pler ss Sp. Pg. contemplar ss It. contemplare, < 
Li. eontemplari, contemplate : see contemplate.) 
To contemplate. 

I may at rest eontemple 
The starry arches of thy spacious temple. 

Sylveeter, tr. of Du Bartsa's Weeks, il., The Coluflmes. 

oontemporalt, a. [< LL. contemporalis, contem- 
porary, < L. com-, together, + temporalis, < tem- 
jms (tempor-), time: see tenmoral.) Of the 
same time; contemporary. Bailey. 

contemporanffity (kqn-tem'pp-ra-ne'i-ti), n. 
^ F. contemporaneite ss Sp. contemporaneidad ss 
Pg. contemporaneidade, < L. as if *oontempora- 
neita(t-)8, X contemporaneus, oontemporaneons: 
see contemporaneova.) The state of being con- 
temporaneous ; oontemporsrinesB. 

While on the one hand M. Mariette stoutly asserts tl 


dynasties to liave been c< 


ittison, drt^n of Nations, p, 28. 

oontemporaneoafl (kon-tem-pp-ra'nS-us), a. 

F. eontemporain ss Sp. contempordneo a Pg. 
t. contemporaneo, < L. contemporaneus, < com-, 
together, + tempus {tempor-), time: see tempo- 
ral.) Living or existing at the same time ; con- 
temporary. Also eotemporaneous. 


contempt 


The steps by which Athsnian oratory approached to its 
finished excellence seem to have been almost ooiUetnpo. 
raneout with those by which the Atiienlan character and 
the Athenian empire sunk to degradation. 

Macaulay, Athenian Orators. 


Tlie birds and the reptiles come in together ss allied and 
eontemporaneoua groups. 

Daweon, Nature and the Bible, p. 116. 

=Syn. See coeval. 

contemporaneoluly (kon-tem-pp-rfi'nf-us-li), 
adv. At the same time with some other per- 
son, thing, or event. 

It is lucky for the peace of great men that the world 


contemporaneousnesa (kon-tem-pd-ra'ne-us- 
nes), n. The state or fact of being bonteihpo- 
raueous. 


The tliree imperfect tenses, then, convey, in addition to 
standpoint and stage of action, a third idea, tiiat of eoti- 
temporaneouencee. Amer. Jour. Philol., VIII. 66. 

contemporariness (kon-tem'po-r&-ri-nes), n. 
Existence at the same time ; contemporaneous- 
ness. Howell. [Rare.] 

Conlemporarineee with Coliimiuis. 

The American, VIII. 262. 

contemporary (kqn-tem'p6-rft-ri), «• and n. 

[Also written cotemporary; < L. con- or co-, 
together, + temporarius, pertaining to time, < 
tempus (tempor-), time: see temporary, and c£. 
contemporaneous.) I. a. 1. Living, existing, 
or occurrine at the same time ; contemporane- 
ous: said of persons, things, or events. 

It Is impnssilde to , . . bring ages past and future to- 
gether, and make them contemporary. Locke. 

We know from contemporary witnesses wlint were tlie 
institutions of not a few Ureek cities. 

B. A. freeman. Amor. Lccts., p. 267. 

Specifloally — 2. Living or existing at the same 
time with one's self. 


Let me no lunger waste tlie night over tlie i>agu of an- 
tiquity, or tlie sallies of contemporary genius. 

(Miiemith, The Bee, No. 4. 

3. Of the same ago; coeval. [Rare.] 

A nelghliouring wood, bom with himself, he sees. 
And loves ills old contemporary trees. 

Coxeley, Claudian's Old Mon of Verona. 

[In all senses absolutely or with with, for- 
merly fo.] 

II. n. ; pi. contemporaries (-riz). One living 
at the same time (with another). 

From the time of Boccoce and of Petrarch the Italian lias 
varied very little ; . . . tlie English of Chaucer, tlieir con- 
temporary, Is not to be undcratood witliout the help of an 
old dictionary. Dryden, Ded. of Trollus and Creaalda. 

Don Quixote and Soncho, like the men and women of 
Shakespeare, are tlie contemporariea of every generation, 
because tlicy are not products of an artitlcial and transi- 
tory society. Lowell, Among niy Books, ist ser., p. 172. 

contemporize (kou-tem'p9-riz), V, t , ; pret. and 
pp. contemporizeiL ppr. contemporizing, [b: 8p. 
contemporizar ss Pg. contemporisar ; with added 
suffix, X Lh. contcmporarc, be at the same time, 
< L. com-, together, + tempus (tempor-), time.] 
To make contemporary: place in, or contem- 
plate as belonging to, tne same ago or time. 
Sir T. Browne. [Rare.] 

Mr. Carlyle haa this i>owor of contemporiring hlmaelf 
with bygone times. 

iMwell, Among my Books, 2d sor., p. 2.58. 

contempt (kpn-tempt'), n. [< ME. contempt, < 
OF. contempt, < L. eontemptus, scorn, < contem- 
nere, pp. eontemptus, scorn, despise : see con- 
temn.) 1. The act of despising; the feeling 
caused by what is considered to be mean, vile, 
or worthless ; disdain ; scorn for what is mean. 

O, whnt a deal of scorn looks beautiful 
In the contempt and anger of ills Up I 

Shak., T. N., HI. 1. 

Those whosurvey only one half of his [Bacon 's| character 
may speak of him with uumlxed admiration, or wltli un- 
mixed cvntempf. Macaulay, Lord Bacon. 

2. The state of being despised; shame; dis- 
grace. 


Eemnve fi-om me reproach and cotxtempt. Ps. cxlx. 22. 
3. In law, disobedience to, or open disrespect 
of, the rules, orders, or process of a court or 
of a legislative assembly, or a disturbance or 
interruption of its proceeding: called in full, 
when used in relation to judicial authority, ctm- 


return of which the offender may be lined or ir 

and contempte done before the court or Judge, termed 
contempts In immediate view and presence, may be puii- 
Ishsd or reprassod in a summary way, by immediate com- 
mitment to prison or by line. The power of enforcing their 
proceM, and of vindicating their authority a^nat open ob- 
struction or defiance, is incident to all auperior oourts. 

Both strangers and members are now several] 
for contempts of the House and ite Juriediotloa 


iijalsSs?. 
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OonitruotlTd oontamirt, tn law, » contempt not com- 
mitted in the presence of the court, but tending to ob- 
•truot Justice ; that whi<di ntnounU In the eye of the law 
to contempt, iiTospoctlvo of whether the net was really 
and Intentionally iMirfornuHl as u contempt.— Crlmlnu 
contempt, a wilful dlmobcdlmice or disorder in dottanoe 
of Uie court, as dlstlnKUlshcd from a disobedience merely 
hindering the remedy of a party.-- Direct contempt, a 
contempt commuted In the presence of the court, or so 
near to it as to Interrupt the proceedings, in wlilcli case 
punishment may be administered summarily, upon the 
view and iwrsonal knowledge of the judge, without taking 
evidence, -in contempt, In law, In the condition of a 
person who lius cominlttud a contempt of court and has not 
purged liimsolf ; sncli a person Is uot entitled to pnmeed 
In the cause generally, but only to make such application 
as may be necessary to defend his strict right. KjByn. 1. 
llerislon, mockery, contumely, neglect, disregard, slight. 


- supersticioii agnine, the nrest<« hod .v 

L^tfUlf ^kon-tompt'ffil), o. [< contempt ‘ke aulters and ymages in the catliedrall clmrcho. 


A proud, eonttmpluout beharlour. 

Hamtnond, Worka, IV. HOT. 
Rome . . . entertained the most eimUmptuout opinion 
of the Jews. Bp, Atterburp. 

The Unlvemity . . . acknowledged the receipt of the 
king's letter in a nu>st eontemptuoun way, forwarding their 
letter of thanks a liedell. 

^ubb», Medieval and Modem Hist., p. 6. 
2. Apt to despise ; oontnmolious; haughty; in- 
solent : said of persons. 

Some much averse I found, and wondrous liarsh, 
Contemplttmut, proud, set on revenge and spite. 

Jfflfon, 8. A., 1. 1402. 

3t. Worthy of contempt ; contemptible. 

And, to declare a ronfsinptvo^ chau^e^from religion 


+ -/«/. 1.] Full of contempt; despicable; con- 
temptible; disgraceful. 


K) eonUmptfvl 


Tlio stage and actors ai 

As every iunevating puritan 
Would have the world imagine. 

Chapman, Revenge of Hussy d'AmlmU, 1. I. 


odaliily set up all 

1 clmrcho. 

Bp. Bale, The Vocaolon. 
Those abject and eontemptuoue wickednesses. 

Questions ProfitaMe and Pleasant Coneemings. 
=Syn. Disdainful, supercilious, cavalier, contumelious. 

COnMmptuonsly (kon-temp'^i^-us-li), adv. In 
a contemptuous manner; with scorn or dis- 
contemptibility (kon-temp-ti-bil'i-ti), n. [< despitofully. 

LL. contemptimlitalt~)a, < contemn Hbilia, con- apostles and most eminent Clirlstlans were poor, 

temptiblo: see conto»»pM61c.] The qua/ity of «»e<i -/sr. Tap/or, Holy Lll-lt«. 

being contemptible. Tho surest way to make a man contemptible Is to treat 

Co, demptibaUi, and vanity. Speed, Edw, II.. lx. 11. Taylor, I^nds of the Saracen, p. 104. 

B0Ilt6]llptlbl6 (kon-temp'ti-bl), a. [saHp. con- One of a despised class eontempttumsly termed “the 
tetiwUow, now contentible = Pg. contomptivel great unwashed." //. .Vpenosr, Social Statios, p. 262. 
as It. contentibile, < LL. contemptibilia, < L'. con- contemptaoUflndSS (kon-temp'tu-us-nes), n. 
<c»»pfM«)Pp.of confcwnerc, despise; see confcMin.] Disposition to contempt; expression of con- 
1. Worthy of contempt; meriting scorn or dis- tempt; insolence; scomfulness; coutumelious- 
dain ; despicable ; mean : said of persons or ness ; disdain. 

things. contenancef, «. A Middle English form of 

Despised by all, I now beirin to grow eontemptible even countcnunce. 
to myseU. Goldsmith, Ouod-iiuturcd Man, v. contend (kon-tend'), [= OP. contendrc = 


With conHiatof eMif4N4<M9 hopM amt fwm. 

Cowper, The Taek, L M8. 
2. Clashing; opposing; conflicting; rival: as, 
contending claims or interests, 
oontendress (kuu-teu'dres), ». [< contender -i- 
-esa,'] A female contender. [Bare.] 

A swift eontendress. Chapman. 

contenement (kon-ten'6-ment), n. [< con- -1- 
tenement.'] In law, that which is connected 
with a tenement or thing holden, as a certain 
portion of land adjacent to a dwelling necessary 
to its reputable enjoyment, 
content^ (kpn-tentO, fl. and n. [< ME. content, 

< OP. content, P. content as Sp. Pg. It. contento, 

< L. contentus, satisfied, content, prop. pt>. of 
continere, hold in, contain: see contain.} I. 
a. Literally, held or contained within limits; 
hence, having the desires limited to present 
enjoyments; satisfied; free from tendency to 
repine or object ; willing; contented; resigned. 

Having fund and raiment, let us bo therewith content. 

1 Tim. vl. 8. 

If yell be content wl' me, 

111 du fur you wliat man can dee. 

Leesome Brand (Child's Ballads, II. S44). 
He Is content to be Auditor, whore he only can speakc, 
and content to goe away, and thlnke himselfo instructed. 

Bp. Earle, Mlcro-cosmographie, A Modest Man. 
Content indeed to sojouni while he must 
Below the skies, but having there his home. 

Cowper, llie Task, vl. 918. 


A most Idle and contemptible controversy had arisen tii 
raiice touching the comparative merit of the ancient and 


modern writers. 


Sp. Pg. eontendter =: It. c/intendere, contend, < 
MnenoinV, Hir contendeTC, stretch out, extend, strive after, 

Q ..fi, # «aca.dmair Wm.lem,.l«. contend, < fkim-, together, + foiidcrc, strotch: 

2 Not worthy of consideration ; iuoouslder- gee tend, and cf. attend, extend, intend, subtend. 
able; paltry; worthless: generally used with -Ronw contmf^, contention.} 1. intrana. 1. To 
egative. strive; strugcle in opposition or emulation: 


a negative. 

His own part in the enterprise wss b 
temptible. A. Dobson, fnt. to sioeio, p. xxx. 

8. Held in contempt ; despised; neglooted. 
Till length of years 

And sedentary numness craze my limbs 
To a cottteinptlMe old age obscure. 

MUlon, 8. A., 1. 672. 

4i. Contemptuous: as, to have a contemptible 
opinion of one. [In this sense now avoided.] 

If she should make tender of her love, 'tls very possible 
hell scorn It : for the man , . . hath a contemptible spirit. 

Shot!., Much Ado, 11. 8. 

It contributed a good deal to confirm me In the con- 
temptible idea I always entertained of Cellartus. 

Gibbon, MIso. , V. ‘J86. 
>8yn. 1. ConUntptible, Despicable, Paltry, Pit0d, ahjcct, 
base, worthless, sorry, low. ContemptilUe is unwortlij 
of notice, deserving of scorn, for littleness or meanness , 
it is generally not so stmiig os despicable, whlcli always 
involves the Idea of great hasoness: as, a cmtemptible. 
trick; despicable treachery. Paltrji ami tnti/ul arc ap- 
plied to things which from their iiislgnlflcance hardly de- 
serve to be considered at all : os, a paltry excuse ; a sum 
of money small. In pUirut, the pity scums to 

apply to the one foolish enough to offer, etc., the pitiful 
thing. Pitiful Is often applied to persons. What is }mI- 
try is of no consoqnerioo ; what Is pitiful is absurdly un- 
equal to what it should he. See jntiful. 


There may you see the youth of slender frame 
Contend with weakness, weariness, and shame. 

Crabbe, Village. 

2. To endeavor ; rise earnest efforts, as for the 
puri>ose of obtaining, defending, preserving, 
etc.: usually with /or before the object striven 
after. 

^ , Oicuro him selfe doth contend. In two sondrie places, to 

worthless, sorry, low. Cimtejnphhle is unwortliy exprease one matter with diuerse wordes. 

,lce. deserving of scorn, for littleness or mealiness ; AscAom, The Scholcmaster, p. 108. 

Beloved, 


livered unto the saints. 


contend for the faith which w 


U obliged tc 


0 most contemptible insignlflcaiice. 
K. Hall, Death of rrliioess Charlotte. 

You found the Wlilg party . . . decent, at least in pro- 
fession ; left It despicable in utter simiuelcssuess. 

W. Phillips, Speeches, p, 260. 
Turn your forces from this paltry siege. 

And stir them up against a mightier task. 

Shak., K. John, 11. 1. 

Die one thing wholly or greatly admirable In this play 
is the exposition of the somewlint jatiful but not iinplti- 
able character of King Richard. 

Sw'inbume, Hliakespesre, p. 38. 

oontemptibleness (kqn-temp'ti-bl-nes), n. The 
state of being contemptible, or of being de- 
spised; meanness; vileness. 

If Demostlienus, after all ills Pliilipplos, tiirnws away 
his shield and runs, wo feel the eontemptibleness of the 
contradiction. Jjowtll, Rousseau. 

contemptibly (kon-temp'ti-bli), adv. 1. In a 


Stenw, Tristram Shandy, vl. 37. 
Two spirits of a diverse love 
Contend for loving masterdoui. 

Tennyson, In Mcmoriam, oil. 
8. To dispute earnestly; strive in debate; 
wrangle ; as, the ])arties contend about trifles. 

Diey that were of tlic clrcumcisiuii contended with him. 

Acts xi. 2. 

The younger porswaded the souldlers tliat he wss tlie 
eider, and both eontended which should die. 

Purehas, ITlgrlniage, p. 821. 

n. trana. 1. To dispute; contest. [Rare.] 

Wlien Cartilage shall contend tlie world with Rome. 

Dryden, iBneid, 

And on the green contend the wrestler’s prize. 

Dryden, iEneld. 

2. To assert; affirm; maintain; as, I contend 
that the thing is impossible. 

Ell ward III. [in urging his claim to the throne of France] 
. . . admitted that the French princess, who was his 
mother, could not succeed, but he contended that he him- 
self, as her sun, was entitled to succeed his maternal grand- 
father. Maine, Early Law and Custom, p. 


A manlier contendent (kon-ten'dgnt), n. [= F. conten- 
deservDiK or . ontempt.— 2+. Contemptuously, dant = Up. coniendient^:m i>g. It. contendente, < 
L. contenden{t-)8, ppr. of contendere, contend; 
see contend.} An antagonist or opposer; a oon- 


See contemptible, 3. 


Commons. 

Among the Whigs there was some unwillingness to con- 
sent to a change. . . . But Devonshire and Portland de- 
clared themselves contetd : their authority prevailed ; and 
the alteration was made. Macaulay, Hist. Eng., xx, 
= Syn. Content, Satisjie.d. See contentment. 

n. n. One who votes “ content ” ; an agent- 
ing or affirmative vote. 

Supposing the number of eo7detde and not-conients 
strictly equal In number and cuiiscqueucc, the possession, 
to avoid ulsturbanuo, ought to carry it. 

Burie, Act of Uniformity. 
COntont^ (kon-tent'), r. t. [< OP, contenter, F. 
contentcr =' 8p. Pg. contentur =s It. contentarc, 
< ML. contentarc, satisfy, < L. contentus, satis- 
fied, content : see content^, a.] 1. To give con- 
tentment or satisfaction to; satisfy; gratify; 
appease. 

Beside contentinge mo, you shall both please and prollt 
verle many others. Ascham, The Scholcmaster, p. 20. 

Is the adder better than the cel, 

Because hU painted skin contents the eye? 

Shak., T. of the 8., Iv. ,8. 
TruUi says, of old the art of making plays 
Was to cotitent tlie people. 

a. Jonson, Pi'ol. to Epiccene. 

And no less would confeiif some of them (his disciples], 
than being his lilghest Favourites and Mlnlstcm of State. 

Stillingjteet, Sermons, 1. xll. 

2. Reflexively, to be satisfied. 

Do not content yourself with obscure and confused ideas, 
when clearer are to ho attained. Watts, Logic. 

The soientiflo school, as such, contents itself with criti- 
cism, and makes no affirmation In respect of religion. 

J. H. Seeley, Nat. Kuligiun, p. 69. 
“■Syn. 1. Content, Satiate, etc. See satisfy. 
content^ (kqn-tent'I, n, [< OF, contente, con- 
tent, contentment, ( contenter, content : see ctm- 
fcnfl, p.] 1. That state of mind which results 
from satisfaction with present conditions ; that 
degree of satisfaction which holds the mind in 
peace, excluding complaint, impatience, or fur- 
ther desire ; contentment. 

Tls better to be lowly born, 

And raiiOT with humble livers in eorUent, 

Than to bo jierk'd up in a glistering grief, 

And wear a golden sorrow. 

Shak., Hen. VIII., 11. 8. 

In all my life I have not seen 
A man, In whom greater contents have been. 

Than tliou thyself art. 

Ptetchcr, Faithful Shepherdess, i. 8. 
Ask thou this heart for monument. 

And mine sliall be a large content. Aird. 

A strange content and happiness 
Wrapped him around. 

William Morris, Earthly Paradise, II. 99. 

2. Acquiescence; submission. 


n that speaks more contempt- 


“■Syn, Meanly, 
eontemptible. 

contemptuons (kgn-temp'tu-us). 


.asely, abjectly. Vilely, despicably. See acoi^l^t-Vdispntor ; aVran^er; 

^ , ,, . [< L. as Diose who see least into tliinni, are usually the fiercest 

if *oontemptuoHWS, < eontempiua, contempt : see contenders about them. StiUingJteet, Sermons, II. vL 
contempt.] 1. ManlfestinR or expressing con- contending (kgn-ten'dlng), p. a. [Ppr. of oon- 
toiupt or disdain; scornful: said of actions or tend,v.] l. Stnving; strumling in opposition ; 
feelings; as, contemptwoua language or manner, debating. 


[Rare,] 

Their praise is still —the style is excellent ; 

The sense, they humbly take upon confenf. 

Pope, Essay on Criticism, 1. 808. 
8. That which is the condition of obntentment ; 
desire; wish. 

, » . . . So Will I 

In England work your grace’s full content. 

Shak., 2 Hen. VI., I. 8. 

4t. Compensation; satisfaction. 

Tell me what this is, I will givejron any eotUetU for your 
P«<ns. sildin, Table-TUk, p. 4t 



HMTt’S oonttnt, lull or oompleta MtiifBotlon. 

I wUh your ludyvhlp all tuart’$ eonttnt. 

Shak., M. ol V., ill, 4. 

The flnt thing we did on boarding Prlrateer was to get 
such things as we could to mtide our Indian Guides, lor 
we were resolved to reward them to their hearts content. 

Dampitr, Voyages, I. 28. 

content^ (kon'tent or kgn-tent'), «. [< L. con- 
tsntus, pp., in lit. sense, contained : see con- 
tent^, a.] 1. That which is contained; the 
thin^ or thinp^s hel^ included, or comprehended 
witlmi a limit or limits ; usually in the plural : 
as, the contents of a cask or a bale, of a room or 
a ship, of a book or a document. 

I have a letter from her, 

01 such contents as you will wonder at. 

Shah., M. W. of W., Iv. e. 

Tm finite spirit Itself, with all its eontmt, becomes one 
of the contingent unconnected facts of experience. 

Ada^nmm, Philos, of Kant, p. e. 

2. In geom.. the area or space included within 
certain limits. [In this and the next sense 
most frequently slugular.] 

The geometrical content of all the lauds of a kingdom. 

Oraunt, Obs. on Bills of Mortality. 

3. In logic, the sum of the attributes or notions 
which constitute the meaning and are expressed 
in the definition of a riven conception : thus, 
animal, rational, etc., form the content of the 
conception man. The content of cognition is the 
matter of knowledge, that which comes from 
without the mind. 

The basis and content of all experience la feeling. 

0. U. Lewes, Probs. of Life and Mind, II. 11. ( 12. 

The attempt [to discriminate the objective from the 
subjective elements] would only be possible outlie ground 
that we could, at any time and In any way, disengage 
Thought from its content. J. Fiske, Cosmio Philos., I. fio. 

So, while we are all along preferring a more pleasurable 
state of consciousness before a less, the content of our con- 
soloiisness Is continually changing ; the greater pleasure 
still outweighs the less, but the pleasures to be weighed 
are either wholly different, or at feast are the same fur us 
no more. J. Ward, Encyo. Brit., XX. 72. 

4. The power of containing; capacity; extent 
within limits. 

Battings of wild beosU, as Elephants, Bhlnocerds, Ti- 
gers, Leopards and others, whieh sights much delighted 
the common people, and therefore the places required to 
be targe and of great content. 

Pxtttenham, Arte of Eng. Poesie, p. SO. 

This island had then fifteen hundred strong ships of 
great content. Bacon 

6. In the customs, a pa^r delivered to the 
searcher by the master of a vessel before she 
is cleared outward, describing the vessel’s des- 
ignation and detailing the goods shipped, with 
other particulars. This content has to be com- 
pared with the cookots and the indorsements 
and clearanoes thereon.— Linear content or con- 
tents, length along a straight, curved, or broken line.— 
Solid oontent or contents, the number of solid ludu 
contained In a space, as of cubic inches, feet, yards, etc. ; 
volume.— Sujperflolal oontent or contents the measure 
of a surface In square measure; area.— Table of con- 
tents, a statement or summary of all the matters treated 
In a b^k, arranged in the order of succession, and (gener- 
ally! prefixed to it. 

concent^t, n. [< ME. content, < OF. content, cun- 
tent, contend, eontant, contens, contans, contents, 
contemps, oontamps ( = Pr. conten), dispute, quar- 
reling, contention, \ contendre, mspute, quarrel, 
contend: see contend. Content Is related to 
contend as extent to extend, ascent to ascend, etc.] 
Contention; dispute; strife; quarrel. 

Where-apon, the sayde John Brendon stodo In a con- 
tent ayenst the sayde Master and Wardonys, to be prevyd 
perjored. £ttglUh OOde (£. E. T. S.), p. 823. 

contentablet (kon-ten't^bl), a. [< content^ v., 
+ -able.] Able to satisfy; satismng. 
contentationt (kon-ten-ta'shon), n. [< ME. 
contentadon, < OF. eontentaeion','< ML. contenta- 
tio(n-), < eontentare,vp. contentatus, oontent: 
see conten V.] 1. Oontent; satisfaction. 

Not only eontentation In mlnde but qutetnesse In con- 
science. Lyly, Buphuos, Anat. of 'Wit, p. 188. 

Happiness therefore is that estate whereby we attain 
. . . the full possession of that which simply for itself is 
to be desired, and oontaincth in it, after an eminent sort, 
the eontentation of our desires. 

Hoofesr, Eccles. Polity, i. 11. 

He promised to please her mind, and so tooke in hand 
the setting of her ruffs, which he performed to her great 
eontentation and liking. 

Stubbes, Anat of Abuses (ed. 1695), p. 48. 
2. Discharge or payment ; satisfaction, as of a 
claim. 

And so the hole Somme for full eonteniaeion of the eald 
Chapell Woigias for oone hole Yere ys « xxxvl. xvi. 

Quoted in Sabeee Book (E. E. T. 8.X p. xclv. 

And yf they haue non goods ner catelles, sufliciant to the 
eontentaeion of sommes so forfet then to haue auotorite 
and power to moke seuerolle capias ad satlafaclendam 
ayenrt them. HnpifsA CWM (B. E. T. 8.X p. 404. 
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contented (kgn-ten'te^, p. a, [Pp. of eontenfl, 
V.] 1 . Possessing or ohaiaoterfzM by content- 
ment; satisfied mth present oondltions; not 
riven to complaining or to a desire for anything 
further or dmeront ; satisfied : as, a content^ 
man ; a person of a contented disposition. 
Desiring this man's art, and that man's scope, 

Witli what I must enjoy contented least. 

Shak., Sonnets, xxlx. 
2. Fully disposed; not loth; willing; ready; 
resigned; passive. 

This thy family, for which our Lord Jesus Christ was 
contented to bo betrayed, . . . and to suffer death upon 
the cross. 

Book cf Common Prayer, Collect for Good Friday. 

Men are conteiaed to ho laughed at for their wit, but not 
for their folly. Swift, Thoughts on Various Subjects. 

A contented acquiescence In the chronic absence of be- 
lief Is as little creditable to the intellect as to the heart. 

U. N. OxeiOiam, Short Studies, p. 27i->. 

contentedly (kon-ton'ted-li), adv. In a con- 
tented manner ;' quietly ; without concern. 

Passed the hours contentedly with chat 

Drayton, Poets and Poesy. 

COntentednese (kqn-ten'ted-nes), n. The state 
of being contented ; satisfaction of mind with 
any condition or event. 

Miracles . . . met with a passive willingness, a eontent- 
ednets In the patient to receive and believe them. 

Hammond, Works, IV. 622. 

contentfult (kqn-tent'ful), o. [< content^, n., + 
•ful, 1.] Full of contentment. 

Contentful submission to GimTs disposal of things. 

Barrow, Works, III. vl. 

contention (kon-ten'shon), n. [< ME. conten- 
oion, < OF. contencion, F. contention ss Sp. cow- 
tencion = Pg. eontenfdtt r= It. contemione, < L. 
oontentio(n-), < contendere, pp, contentus, con- 
tend : see contend.'] 1, A violent effort to ob- 
tain something, or to resist physical force, 
whether an assatilt or bodily opposition ; physi- 
cal contest; struggle; strife. 

But when your troubled country called you forth. 
Your flaming courage and your inatchloss worth 
To fierce contention gave a nnsiperous end. 

Waller, To my Isjrd Protector. 

2. Strife in words or debate; wrangling; an- 
gry contest; quarrel; controversy; litigation, 

A fool's lips enter Into contention. Prov. xvlli. (1. 

Avoid fuotUii questions, and genealogies, and conten- 
tions, and strivings almut the law. Tit. III. 9. 

3. Strife or endeavor to excel ; competition ; 
emulation. 

No quarrel, but a slight contention. 

Shak., a Hon. VI., 1. 2. 

4t. Effort; struggle; vehement endeavor. 

Tills Is an end which, at first view, appears worthy our 
utmost cenfention to obtain. Boyers. 

6. That which is affirmed or contended for; an 
argument or a statement in support of a point 
or proposition ; a main point in controversy. 

Bnt my contention Is that knowledge does not take Its 
rise In general conceptions. 

O. II. Lewes, Proba. of Life and Mind, II. iv. 4 26. 

German history might be quite as remunerative to us as 
otu^ Is to the Germans. 8uch has always been my conten- 
tion. Stubbs, Medieval and Mmlem Hist., p. 62. 

I am most anxious that my contention In writing as I 
have done should not be misunderstood. 

Nineteenth Century, XX. 460. 
Bone of contention. See ftonel. = gyn. 1 and 3. Discus- 
sion, variance, disagreement, feud, wrangle, altercation. 
See etnfe. 

contentions (kon-ten'shus), a. [= F. conten- 
tieux = Sp. Pg’.' oontencioso r= It. contensnoso, < 
L. contentiosus, quarreleome, perverse, < conten- 
Uo(it-), contention.] 1. Apt to contend ; given 
to angry debate; quarrelsome; perverse; liti- 
gious. 

A continual dropping in a very rainy day and a conten- 
tioue woman are alike. Prov. xxvii. 15. 

(They] had entertained one Hull, an excommunicated 
person and very contentious, for their minister. 

Winthrop, Hist. Now England, II. 121. 

The book [" Refutation of Deism "] may be regarded aa 
the last development of that contentious, argumentative 
side of Shelley s nature which found expression at an 
earlier time In the lettera addressed by him under feigned 
names to eminent champions of orthodoxy. 

K. Dowden, Shelley, I. 898. 
2. Belating to or oharaoterized by contention 
or strife; involving contention or debate. 

Not for malice and contentious crymes. 

But all for prayse, and proofe of manly might. 

The martlali brood accustomed to light. 

Speneer, F. Q., III. L 18. 

When we turn to his opponents, we emerge from the 
learned obscurity of the black-letter precincts to the more 
cheerful, though not less eonfsnNoiM, regions of poliUool 
men. Binugham, Burke. 


ooatannlaaiit 

To go into questions of gun manufacture here, probably 
the most eonterUious of iJl subjects under the sun. Is of 
course impossible. Contemporary Bee., Ll. 270. 

3. In law, relating to oauses between contend- 
ing parties. 

The lord chief justices and judges have a contentious 
jurisdiction ; but the lords of the treasury and the cora- 
mlssiouors of the customs have none, being merely judges 
of accounts and transactions. Chambers. 

In contentious suit* It is dlffloult to draw the line lie- 
tweeu judicial decision and arbitration. 

Stubbs, Const. Hist., « 87. 
ContentlOUB argoment, an argument which is framed 
only to deceive or to put down on opponent, not ti.> ad- 
vance truth. >=Byn. 1 and 3. Pugnacious, disputatious, 
captious, wrangling, litigious, factious, 
contentiously (kon-ten'shus-li), adv. In a con- 
tentious manner; quarrelsomely; perversely; 
with wrangling. 

The justices were to apprehend and take all such as did 
contentiously and tumultuously. 

Strype, Memorials, Kdw. Vl., an. 1648. 

OontentionsneSB (kqn-ten'shus-nes), n. A dis- 
position to wrangle’ or contend; proneness to 
strife; perverseness; quarrelsomeness. 

ContetUiousness in a feast of charity is more scandal 
than any posture. O. Herbert, Country Parson, xxll. 

contentivet (kon-ten'tiv), a. f< content^ + 4ve; 
= F. confen^'j’etc.] Producing or giving con- 
tent. 

They shall find It a more eontentive life than Idleness or 
perpetual joviality. 

Jcr. Taylor, Holy Dying, 67 (Ord MS.). 
COnte&tleSB^ (kon-tent'les), a. [< confenfl, n., 
■f -less.] Discontented; dissatisfied; uneasy. 
[Bare.] 

Him we wrong with our eontentlesee choyce. 

John Beaumont, Congratulation to the Muses. 
COntentleSS^ (kon'tent-les), a. [< content^ + 
-IcM.] Void of content or meaning. 

Ho far the Idea romaiiu contentless. Hind, XI. 429. 

contexitlyt (kqn-tent'li), adv. In a contented 
way. 

Come, well away unto your country-house, 

And tliere wo'll loam to live contently. 

yuteher, Rule a Wife, v. 8. 
contentment (kon-tent'ment), n. [< F. conten- 
tement = Hp. co'ntentamiento ss Pg. It. contenta- 
mento, contentment; as content^, v., + -ment.] 

1. That degree of happiness which consists in 
being satisfied with present conditions ; a quiet, 
uncomplaining, satisfied mind ; oontent. 

The noblest mind tlio best contentment has. 

Simiscr, F. Q., I. 1. 86. 

ContentmetU without external honour is humility. 

N. Grew, Cosmolugia Sacra. 
Contentment Is one thing-, happiness quite another. 
Tho former results from the want of deslro -, the latter 
from Its patiflcatlon. The one arises from the absence 
of pain : the other from the presence of pleasure. 

L. F. Ward, Dynain. SocioL, 11. 207. 

2. Gratification, or means of gratification ; sat- 
isfaction. 

You shall have no wrong done yon, noble Cnwar, 

But all contentment. B. Jonson, Catiline, v. 4. 

At Paris the prince spent one whole day, to give his 
mind some contentment In viewing a famous city. 

Sir It. Wotton. 

=Byn. Contentment, Satisfaction. Contentment Is pas- 
sive ; salufaction Is active. The former Is the feeling of 
one who does not needlessly pine after what is lieyond 
his reach, nor fret at the hardship of his condition : the 
latter describes the mental condition of one who has all 
he desires, and feels pleasure in the contemplation of hla 
situation. A needy man may he contented, but can hardly 
1)6 satiefled. See eatufy, happiness. 

COntentB (kon'tents or k^n-tents'), «. pi. See 
content^. 

COntBritionf, n. [An erroneous form of contri- 
tion, q. V.] A rubbing or striking together. 
Nares. 

lie being gone, Franclou did light his torch again by the 
means of a flint, that by eonteritlon sparkled out fire. 

Comical Hist, of Franelon. 

conterminable (kon-t6r'mi-na-bl), a. [< eon- 
+ terminable,] 1. Capable of being limited or 
terminated bv the same bounds. — 2. Limited 
or terminated by the same bounds ; contermi- 
nous. [Bare.] 
liove and life are not eonlcrmiruMe. 

Sir H. Wotton, Beliquise, p. 477. 

conterminal (kon-ter'mi-nal), a. [< con- + ter- 
minal.'] 1. Conterminous. — 2. In entom., at- 
tached end to end : said of the parts of a jointed 
organ when each has its base attached to the 
apex of the preceding one so that they form a 
regular line. 

conterminantt (kon-tir'mi-nwt), a. [< LL. 
conterminan(t-)s, ppr. of conterminare, border 
on : see oonterminate.] Having the same limits ; 
conterminous. 



oontennlnant 

8ul>\u-bai) and eaiiUrtuinant fabrlnket. 

t/owelt, Vocall romat. 

If haply your tlutcs of lift! wore omifmiinant. 

Lamb, Ktia. 

COntermlnate (kon-ti'r'nii-nat), rt. [< LL. c«w- 
terminalm, pj). of conturminare (> It. contermU 
nare), border on, < L. com-, together, + termi- 
nm, a border: see tcrminate.l Same as conter- 
miuom, 

A utreiiKth of oiiiplru fixed 

ll. ./muon, I^lnce Henry'* Barrier*. 

conterminous (kon-tfsr'mi-nus), a. [= 8p. Pg. 
It. coHtermino, < L. contcrminua, bordering upon, 
< com-, togetlier, + t/Tininua, a border : see tvr- 
mimte, conterminate.'^ 1. Having the same 
limit; bordering; touching at the boundary; 
contiguous. 

'I'lil.s eonformed »o many of them a* were conitrmuvnu 
to tile L'olonlei siul KaiTl*nng to the Roman law*. 

Sir M. Half. 

ReeniiHe Hpeciilation i* eonterminoiu at one *lde with 
nietempiric*, It ha* frequently been carried by It* artlor 
over It* own lawful boundarlea into that nebulou* reipon 
where all teat* fall. 

0. ll. Uwet, Prob*. of Ufe and Mind, I. 1. | 47. 

I'unaan, F.Kvpt, Nubia, and Etlilupla — taken In It* wid- 
est u«e - are in a certain leuie eonterrniiuiu*, and form the 
aouthern boundary of the world a* known to the Hebrew*. 

O. Hate/iiuon, Orlain of Nation*, p. ll»7. 

2. Having the same borders or limits, and hence 
of the same extent or size ; of equal extension. 


Woalern Empire. Itaac Taylor, The Alphabet, I. 71. 

3. In sool., having the same limitation or def- 
inition : said of classiflcatory groups. Thus, a 
j{enu* which I* the only one of a family I* contenahimu 
with It ; the modern amup Ichthyupnda I* cmUermiiwtu 
with the two elaiae* /‘I'aeex and Amphibia. Also oonirr- 
mitiate. 

A* applied by Linneeu*, the name cactu* I* ulnioit con- 
termiiunu with what I* now reirarded a* the natural order 
Cactaeev, which embrace* several modern uenera. 

Encyc. Brit., fV. 62f). 

Also coterminous. 

conterraneant (kou-te-ra'nfi-an), «. [As con- 
terrane-oiis + -««.] Conterraneous. 

If women were not r.ont^rratuan and niinitlcd with men, 
ansels would descend and dwell amoiiK ua. 

Quoted in lluuvll'ii Letters, Iv. 7. 

oontarraneoust (kon-te-r&'nq-us), a. [= Sp. 
pg. It. conterranco, < L. conlerraneus, < com-, to- 
gether, + term, earth, country.] Of the same 
earth or world or country, 
oontasset, n. An obsolete form of countess^. 
contasseratlont (kpn-tes-e-ra'siiqu), n. [< LL. 
oontesseratio(n-), contracting of friendsiiip, < 
contesserare, pp. contessmitvs, contract friend- 
ship by means of square tablets, which were 
divided by the friends in order that in after 
times they or their descendants might recog- 
nize each other, < L. com-, together, + tes.scra, 
a tablet: see tessera.'] A harmonious assem- 
blage or collection ; a friendly union. 

The holy symliolM of the eiicharUt were intended to be a 
emUeMeratian and an union of OhrlatUii aociutiu* to (lod 
and with one another. Jcr. Taylor, Real Presence, t 1. 
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how who have held up Its supposed fallacy to the sreat- 
»t ridicule. J. D. MortU. 

The originality and power of this |the dramatic litera- 
ture of the period] as a mirror of life cannot be eontetUd. 

WhippU, Ess. and Rev., II. 13. 
•■STn. 8. To debate, challenp. 

n, intrans. 1, To strive; contend; dispute: 
followed by teitk. 

The difficulty of an arguinunt adds to the pteuure of 
emUettitiff with it, when there are hope* of victory. 

Bp. Burnet. 

2. To vie ; strive in rivalry. 

I ... do eontett 

As hotly and os nobly with thy love, 

A* over ill auibltluii* strength I did 
Contend against thy valour. Shak., Cor., iv. 3. 
Man who dare* In (lomp with Jove eontett. 

Pope, Odyssey. 

contest (kon'test), w. contest, «.] 1. Strife; 
struggle for victory or superiority, or in de- 
fense; a struggle in arms. 


2. Dispute I debate; controversy; strife in ar- 
gument; disagreement. 

Lottvo all noisy eontett*, all immodest clamour* and 
brawling language. Wattt. 

Qruat eontett follows, and muck learned dust 
Involves the eonilmtant* ; each claiming truth, 

And truth dlaclatining Imth. 

Cow)>er, Tlie Task, 111. 161. 


t (kqn-test'), v. [< P. contester, contest, 

dispute, =3 Sp. Pg. contestar =s It. contestare, 
notify, refer a cause, < L. conUsiari, call to wit- 
ness, bring an action (ML. contestare litem, con- 
test a case), < com-, together, + testari, bear 
witness, < testis, a witness: see fcs(3.] trails. 

1. To make a subject of emulation, tiontentiou, 
or dispute ; enter into a competition for ; com- 
pete or strive for : as, to contest a prize ; to con- 
test an election (see contested). 

Homer is universally allowed to have had the greatest 
Invention of any writer whatever. The praise of Judg- 
ment Virgil has justly eontetted with him. Pope. 

2. To contend or strive for in arms ; fight or 
do battle for; strive to win or hold; struggle 
to defend: as, the troops contested every inch of 
ground. 

The matter was eontetted hy single combat. 

Bacon, Political Fables, I.\. 

West-.Saxou Ceawllii, like Hebrew Joshua, went on from 

kingdom to klngd — *- ‘ “■ *- ‘ 

Otreneestor and n 

‘ ■ ' ' erv ate,. 

1. Freeman, Amer. Lects., p. 128. 

3. To argue in opposition to ; controvert ; liti- 
gate ; oppose ; call in question ; challenge ; dis- 
pute : as, the advocate contested every point ; 
nis right to the property was contested in the 
courts. 


contestable (kpu-tes'ta-bl), a. [< P. contestable 
(= Sp. contestable contestavel), < contester, 
contest : see contest and -able.'] That may be 
disputed or debated ; disputable ; controverti- 
ble. [Rare.] 

contestableness (kon-tes'tft-bl-nes), n. Pos- 
sibility of being contested. [Rare.] 
contestant (kqn-tes'tant), n. [< F. contestant 
s= Pg. It. eoniestante,' < L. contestan(t-)8, ppr. 
of conUistari, call to witness, etc. : see contest, 
('.] One who contests ; a disputant; a litigant; 
commonly used of one who contests the result 
of an election, or the proceeding for probate of 
a will. 

contestation (kon-tos-ta'shon), «. [a= F. con- 
testation = Sp. contestaoion = Pg. contestagSo 
s= It. contestasione, < L. mntestatio{n-), an ear- 
nest entreaty, an attesting, LL. entering of a 
suit, < contestari, pp. contestatus, call to wit- 
ness, etc.: see contest, n.] If, The act of con- 
testing or striving to gain or overcome; con- 
test ; emulation, competition, or rivalry. 

Never roiiteiitloii rise in cither's breast, 

But contettation whose luvc shall be best. 

Beau, and FI., Four Play* in One. 

There is «o act In all the errand of Goils Ministers to 
mail-kind, wherein passes more loverilke contettation bc- 
tweeue Christ and the Soule of a ruguiierate man lapsing, 
then before, and In, and after Ike Heiileiicu of Kxcuinmu- 
nteatiou. Milton, Reformation in Eiig., II. 

2t, Strife; dispute. 

Hi* domedical Troubles were only ky Earl Oodwyii and 
his Sons, who yet after many Conleetationt and Allronls 
were recoiicilea, and Godwyii received again Into as great 
Favour a* lieforc. Baker, Chnmiele*, p. 18. 

After yeaia spent In domestic . . . contettation*, she 
found means to withdraw. Clarendon. 

Those . . . that arc in perpetual contettation and close 
flghtings with sin. Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. 1886), I. 90. 

Sf, Joint testimony; proof by witnesses; attes- 
tation. 

We as well are baptised Into the name of the Holy Spirit 
us of the FuUier and Son : wherein Is slgnidod, and by a 
solemn contettation ratiaed, on tlie part of Uod, that those 
three joyned and confederated (a* it were) are conspiringly 
propitious and favoiuable to us. Barrow, Works, ll. xxxlv. 

4. In the Oallican liturgies, the Vere Dignnm, 
or clause beginning “ It is very meet, right, 
and our bounden duty,” at the beginning of 
tlie euchoristic preface ; in a wider sense, the 
whole preface. 

contestwl _(kqn-tes'ted), jp. a. [Pp. of contest, 
t’.] 1. Disputed. A* applied to eleotlons; (a) In 

Great Britain, Involving a contest at the polls, more ttian 
one candidate having been nominated. 

Ill four out of the six eontetted ward* the Land League 
candidates were rejected. 

London Daily Ttltgraph, Nov. 20, 1881. 
(A) In the United States, involving a contest or dispute 
as regards the result of balloting, on the part of tlie un- 
successful candidate, before a court or a lecfislatlve body : 
called in Great Britain a controverted election. 

2. Litigated : as, a contested case at law. 
contestlagly (kqn-tes'ting-li), adv. In a con- 
tending manner. 


contezbnro 

The more conteMingly they aet their reaton to explain 
them, the more Intricate they, perhaps, will find them. 

IF. Montayue, Devoute Eaaoys. 

CO&testless (kon'test-les), a. [< contest + 
-less.] Not to be disputed; incontrovertible. 
[Rare.] 

Truth contetllet*. A. Hill. 

context (kon-teks'). v. t. [< L. contexere, weave 
together, K com-, together, + texere, weave : see 
text. Cf. context, v.] To weave together. 

Either by the plastic principle alone, or that and heal 
together, or by some other cause capable to eontex the 
matter, it Is yet possible that the matter may bo anew 
cuntriiied lute such bodies. Boyle, Works, II. 629. 

context! (kou-tekat'), v. t. [< L. contextus, pp. 
of contexere, join or weave together: see con- 
tcx.] To knit together ; connect. 

If the subject be history or eontexted fable, then I hold 
It better put In prose or blank*. Feltham, Resolves, L 71. 

context! (kon-tekst'), a. t< L. contextus, pp. : 
see the verb.] Knit or woven together ; close ; 
firm. 

The coats ... are context and callous. 

Derhain, Pliyalco-Tlieology, Iv. 8. 

context (kon'tekst), n. [= F. contexts = Sp. 
Pg. contexto = It. contesto, < L. contextus, a 
joining together, connection, < contexere, pp. 
contextus, yoin or woavo together: see eontex, 
context, V.] l!. Texture ; specifically, the en- 

tire text or connected structure of a discourse 
or writing. 

The skillful gloss of her rotlectlon 

But paint* the context of thy coarse complexion. 

Qtutrle*, Emblems, 11. 6. 

Being a point of so high wlsdonie and worth, how could 
it be but that we shonlil hnd it In that book within whose 


2. Less properly, the parts of a writing or dis- 
course wnich precede or follow, and are directly 
connected with, some other part referred to or 
quoted. 

Ciesar's object in giving the Frastlmis episode seem* to 
have been, judging from the inimeiliate context, an illus- 
tration of the fiery teal of bis soldiers. 

Trans. Amer. Philol. Ass., XV. 46. 

contextual (kqn-teks'tu-al), a. [< L. contextus, 
context (see context, n.), + -ol.] 1. Pertaining 
to or dealing with the context. 

So os to admit of ii eontextnal exaniiiiatioii. 

The Congreijationalist, March 12, 1885. 

The argument Is not grammatical, but logical, and eon- 
textual. Bibliotheca Sacra, XLIII. 716. 

2. Conforming to or literally agreeing with the 
text : as, a contextual quotation, 
contextually (kqn-teks'tu-al-i), adv. Agreea- 
bly to the text; verbatim et literatim: as, an 
extract contextually quoted. 

COntextural (kpn-teks'tu-rul), a. [< contexture 
+ -al.] Pertaining to contexture, 
contexture (kqn-teks'tur), n. [= F. contexture 
= 8p. Pg. contextura =Tt. contestura, < ML. as if 
*contextura, < L. contextus, pp. of contexere. join 
together: see context, v. and n., and texture.] 
l!. A weaving or joining, or the state of being 
woven or joined together. 


2. The manner of interweaving several parts 
into one body; the disposition and union of the 
constituent parts of a tiling with respect to one 
another; composition of parts; constitution; 
complication. 

The Brst doctrine is touching the contexture or cuullgu- 
ratiun of things. 

Bacon, Advancement of Learning, 11. 161. 

Pi-ay lot's now rest ourselves In this sweet shady arbour, 
which nature herself has woven with her own fine lingers ; 
'tis such a contexture of woodbines, sweethrler, jasmine, 
and myrtle. I. Walton, Complete Angler, p. 207. 

View his whole life ; 'tl* nothing but a cunning contex- 
ture of dark arts and unequitable Subterfuges. 

Sterne, TristramBbandy, 11. 17. 

Sella hung the slipper* in the porch 
Of that broad rustle lodge, and all who passed 
Admired their fair conteoeture. Bryant, Sella. 

3!. Context. 

In a eotUsxture, where one part doe* not alwayi depend 
upon another, . . . there it 1* not always very probable 
to expound Scripture, and take Ita meaning by its propor- 
tion to the neighbouring word*. 

Jer. Taylor, Work* (ed. 1888), 11. 8». 

4. In Scots lav, a mod^ of industrial accession, 
arising when material, as wool or yarn, belong- 
ing to one person is 'woven into oloth belong- 
ing to another, and is carried therewith as ao> 



oesiory. In principle It is similar to construe- 
ture (which aeo). 

oontaktored (kon-teks'Jurd), a, [< cmtexture 
+ Woven; formed into texture. [Rare.] 

A Kunnent of Flesh (or of senses) eontextund in the loom 
uf Hesven. Carlyle, Sartor Uesartus, 1. 10. 

contioent (kon'ti-sentl, o. (X LL. conticenit-)8, 
ppr. of conticere, be silent, < L. com- (intensive) 
+ foowe, be silent: see tacit.'] Silent; hushed; 
quiet. 

Tlie servants liave left the room, the guests sit contioent. 

Thackeray, Tlio Virginians, li. 

contlgnatioilt (kon-tig-ns'shon), n. [s F. oon- 
tignatioH siBp, contigmoion,<"L. contignatio(n-), 
a floor, a story, < contignare, pp. emtignatus, 
join with beams, < com-, together, + tignum, a 
beam.] 1. A frame of beams; a story; the 
beams that bind or support a frame or story. 

The uppermost contignation of their houses. 

J. Gregory, Works, I. 10. 


An arch, the worke of Baltazar di Sienna, built with 
woiidarfull ingenuity, so that it is not easy to conceive 
how it is supported, yet it has some imperceptilile con- 
tignaiion* woh do not betray themselves easily to the eye. 

Bvelyn, Diary, Oct. 26, 1644. 


and linked by contignation Into the ediflee ol 

contiguatet (kgn-tig'u-&t), a. [< ML. contigu- 
atiui, contiguous, ppr. of contiguari, bo con- 
tiguous, < L. contiguus, contiguous : see contigu- 
ous,] ([Contiguous. 

The two extremities 

contiguity (kon-ti-gu'i-ti), n. [= F. contiguile 
s= Sp. eontiguidad = 1^. contiguidade = It. con- 
tiguitA, < ML. eontiguita{t-)H, < L. contiguus, 
contiguous: see contiguous.] 1. Actual con- 
tact; a touching; the state of being in con- 
tact, or within touching distance ; hence, prox- 
imity of situation or place; contiguousness; 
adjacency. 

Regard is Justly had to cotUiguity, hr adjacency, in pri- 
vate lands and possessions. Bacon, Fable of Perseus. 


^o his blighled one, was usually , 

Hawthorne, Seven Clubics, lx. 

Hence — 2. A series of things in continuous 
connection ; a continuity. 

O for a lodge in some vast wilderness, 

Some boundless contiguity of shade ! 

Cowper, The Task, II. 2. 

3. Ill psychol., the coexistence or immediate 
sequence of two or more impressions or ex- 
periences. The law uf continuity is th^t law of mental 
association acconiing to which an idea which has been 
accompanied or foilowed by another is more likely to l)e 
accompanied or followed by that other on any occasion of 
reproduction, and that this tendency is stronger the of tensr 
and the closer the contiguity of tlic ideas has lieeii. Tlic 
law also iticludus the tendency of Ideas to recall Ideas that 
have immediately preceded them — if there is such an ele- 


mentary tendency, which Is disputed, t' 
most charaoterlsttc of the principles of assc 
stated by Aristotle, and was revived by Ds 


^d by Aristotle, and was revived by David Ilumo, who 

used the word contiguity to translate Aristotle’s term to 
(Tiii/fyyus. 

The qualities from wlilch this association arises, and by 
which the mind is after tills manner convey’d from one 
idea to another, are three, viz. : Reseroblauco, Contiguity 
in time or place, and Cause and F.tfect. 

Hume, Treatise of Human Nature (17.S9), 1. { 4. 

The contiguity in time and place must mean that of 
the sensations ; and so far it Is affirmed that tlie order of 
the Ideas follows that of the seusatlons. Contiguity of two 
sensations in time means the successive order. Contigidty 
of two sensations In place means the synchronous oiuer. 

JameeMUl, Analysis of Unman Mind, 111. 

COnti|nions (kgn-tig'fl-us), a. [=: F. contigu = 
Sp. Pg. It. c6ntiguo,'<. L. contiguus, touching, 
< eontingere (contig-), touch: soe contingent, 
contact, contagion,] 1. Touching ; meeting or 
joining at the surface or border ; hence, close 
toother; neighboring ; bordering or adjoining ; 
adjacent : as, two contiguous homes, houses, or 
estates: usually followed by to. 

I saw two severall Castles built on a ruck, which are so 
near together that they are even contiguous. 

Coryat, Crudities, I. 92. 

A picturesque house contiguout to the churchyard, which 
in Queen Elizabeth’s time was a palace and woe visited by 
that sovereign, ... has now become a dairy. 

W. Winter, English Rambles, p. 46. 
Speoifloally — 2. In entom.: (a) So thickly 
strewn as to be close together or touch, but 
witiioat coalescing: as, contiguous spots, dots, 
or punotures. (b) Almost or quite touching at 
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the base: m, contiguous antennte.— Oontignous 

ansdes. SoeangleS,l.mfkyji,A4fOining,eUs. Hoo accent. 

contigaotuly (kgn-^'p-ns-li), adv. In a con- 
tiguous manner; by contact ; without interven- 
ing space. 

The next of kin contiguouely embrace ; 

And foes are sunder'd by a larger space. 

Dryden, tr. of Ovid's Metamorph., I. si. 

(sontignousness (kgn-tig'u-ns-nes), n. A state 
of contact; close union of surfaces or borders. 

The suspicious houses, as If afraid to be infoctud witli 
more udscry than they have already, by contiguoumust to 
others, keep off at a distance, having many waste places 
betwixt tliem. Ftdler, Holy War, p. 276. 

continence, continency (kon'ti-nens, -nen-si), 
n. [< ME. continence, < OP. continence, P. con- 
tinence SB Pr. eontenensa = Sp. Pg. continencia 
SB It. continensa, < L. continentia, holding back, 
moderation, temperance, < conf*nen(f-)# ; bog con- 
tinent.] 1, In general, self-restraint ■with re- 
gard to desires and passions; self-command. 

A harder lesson to learn Continence 

III joyous pleasiuc than in grievous paine. 

Spenter, V. II. vl. 1. 

He knew . . . when to leave off — a eontinenci! whlcli is 
practised by a few writers. Dryden, Fref. to Fables. 

2. In a special sense, the restraint of the sex- 
ual passion within due bounds, whether abso- 
lute, as in celibacy, or within lawful limits, as 
in marnage ; chastity. 

Chasi 
is that 
persons. 

3. Capacity fur holding or containing: as, a 
measure which has only one half the continence 
of another. — 4t, Continuity; uninterrupted 
course. 

l-est tlic conlinenre of the course should lie divided. 

Ayliffe, Fareigon. 

continent (kon'ti-nent), a. and w. [I. a. < ME. 
continent, < OF. (and F.) continent =s Sp. Pg. 
It. contiuente, < L, eontinen(t-)s, holding back, 
temperate, moderate, also hangiue together, 
continuous, uninterrupted, ppr. of continere, 
hold back, chock, also hold together: see con- 
tain. II. n. In dof . II., 3, early mod. E. eontinente 
SB F. continent s= Sp. Pg. It. eontinente =b D. kon- 
tinent = O. continent, kontinent ss Dan. konti- 
nvnt, < ML. NL. continen(t-)8, a continent, that 
is, a continuous extent of land, in ML. applied 
also to a broad continuous field, prop. adj. (sc. 
L. terra, land, or uger, field), L. conUnen{t-)s, 
coutinuouH, unbroken : see above. In defs. 1 
and 2 the noun is directly from the adj.] I. a. 

1. Restrained; moderate; temperate. 

I priiy you Imvo a continent forliearance, till the speed 
of ills ragogoes slower. .Shak., Lear, I. 2. 

2. Moderate or abstinent in the indulgence of 
the sexual passion ; maintaining continence ; 
chaste. 

•My past life 

tlatli been as amtinent, as chaste, as true. 

As I am now unliappy. Shak., W. T., ill. 2. 

3t. Restraining; opposing. 

My desire 

All continent iiiipediniunts would o’erbear, 

Tliat did opiHiHv my will. ,Shak., Machetii, iv. 3. 
4t. Containing; being the container: with of. 
— 6t. Continuous; connected; not interrupted. 

.Some. . . thlnke it was ealled Allglia of Angulus,wliich 
is in English a corner, for ttiat it is but a corner in respect 
uf the uiayiie and continent land uf the whole world. 

Grafton, Brlteyn, Iv. 

'The iiortii-east iiart of Asia is, if not cotUinent with 
the west side uf America, yet certainly . . . the least dis- 
joined by sea of all tliat coast. Brerewood, Languages. 
Continent cause. See cause, i. 

n. n. If, That which contains or comprises ; 
a container or holder. 

Here’s the scroll. 

The continent and suiiimary of my fortune. 

Shak., M. of V., 111. 2. 
3t. That which is contained or comprised ; con- 
tents ; the amount held or that can be held, as 
by a vessel. 

Great vessels Into less are emptied never, 

There’s a redundance past their eonlineiU ever. 

Chapman, Revenge of Biissy d’Ambols, 11. 1. 

3. In phys, geog., one of the largest land- 

masses 01 the globe. From the most general point 
of view there are two continental masses, the eastern 
and the western, the old world and the new world. In 
breaking these up Into lesser divisions, Europe and Asia 
together naturally constitute one mass, conveniently des- 
ignated as Eurasia, though each is commonly reckoned 
a separate oontiiient. Africa, formerly attached to Asia 
very slightly by Uie isthmus of Suez, and now artiBclally 
j , — ,1 canal, forms another couti- 

Australia is regards by many as a third 


severed 

ttoutal 1 

continental subdivision 


fourth, reokontim Europe and Asia separately). I^orth 
and South Aroerioa form the 1 * - “ — ’ - ■ • 


e two great natural snbdlvl- 


ocwtliMiitly 

sions (also separately ealled conUnenU) of the wMtem 
continent, and are hardly more united than were Africa 
and Asia before the cuttlim of the Suez canal. 

4, [can.] In a special sense, in English litera- 
ture, the mainland of Europe, as distinguished 
from tie British islands : as, to travel on the 
Continent. 

[He] kindly communicated to her, aa Is the way with 
the hest-lired English on their first arrival “ on the C<mf»- 
nent," all his impressions regarding the sights and persons 
he hud suun. 

Thackeray, Paris Sketch Book, A Caution to Travellers. 

5t. Land in a general sense, as distinguished 
from water ; terra firma. 

The carcas with the streanio was carried dowiie, 

But tir head fell haokeward mi tlie Continent. 

Spenser, F. Q., 111. v. 28. 
Make mountains luvel, and the continent, 

Weary of solid ilrmnoss, melt Itself 

Into the sea ! Shak., 2 Hon. IV., iU. 1. 

To conduct them through the Red Sen, Into the conti- 
nent of the Holy Laud. Purohas, Pilgrimage, p. 180. 

6, leap,] Same as -Encraftfe.— Old continent. See 

old. 

continental (kon-ti-nen'tal), a. and n. [< oon- 
tinent, n., + -«(; = E. continental, etc.] i, o. 1. 
Relating or iiertaining to, or of the nature of, 
a continent ; entitled to he considered a conti- 
nent. 

Greenland, however Insulated it may ultimately prove 
to bo, is ill mass strictly continental. 

Kane, Sec. Orinii. Exp., 1. 225. 
2. Characteristic of a continent: opposed to 
insular : as, a continental climate. See below. 
— 3. Specifically, of or belonging to the conti- 
nent, as distinguished from adjacent islands, 
and especially to the continent of Europe : as, 
the conttwenfa/ press; the conrt«e«ffif Sunday. In 
A me.r. hist. : (a) Pertaining to the government aiul affairs 
of the thirteen ruvolutiuiiary eoloiiles during and imme- 
diately after their struggle against England ; as, the Con- 
tinsntal Congress ; continental money (the paper currency 
Issued by Congi-ess during the revolutionary war). 

The army before Boston was designated os the conti- 
nental army, in contradistinction to that under General 
Gates, which was called the ministerial army. Irving, 
(hi) Inclined to favor a strengtheniug of the general gov- 
ernment and an increase of unity among the colonies.— 
Continental climate, in phys. geog., the climate of a 
part of a continent, regarded as owing its jiccullarltles to 
this taut. Such a climate Is subject to great Hiictiiations 
uf temperature, l>uth diurnal and seasonal. An iiisnlor 
cltinate, on the other liand, is niucii more equable. IhU 
difference is most marked In the case of a small Island re- 
mote from all other land, as contrasted witli the central 
portions of a great continental mass like Asia. Places near 
the sea, hut more ospeeially If surrounded by the sea, and 
in proportion as they are distant from the land, enjoy a 
morn eipialdo or insular climate, At a great distance 
from the sea, and especially If tlie land-area Is very large, 
tlie summer is abnunually hot and the winter proportion- 
ally cold, Willie the difference iKdwecn the temperatures 
of night and day is also very marked. The interiors of the 
continents liave In general a smaller rainfall tliaii their 
edges.— Continental mvnunolation, or gyetem of 
pronunciation, of Isitln and Greek. Sec pimtunciation. 

- Continental system, in modern hist, tlie plan uf the 
emperor Napoleon tor uxeliiding tliu meiThandlse of Eng- 
land from ail parts of the continent of Europe. It was 
instituted by tlie decree of Berlin, issued November 2lBt, 
1806, which declai'ed tlie British Islands in a slate uf Idock- 
ade, and made prisoners of war all Englishmen found In 
the territories occupied by France and her allies. 

.n.«. 1 . A native or an inhabitant of a con- 
tinent, specifically of the continent of Europe. 

It appears tliat Engllshmon at all times knew better than 
Contiiu'Hlals liow to maintain their right uf free and inde- 
pendent aetioiu English Oiltts (R £. T. M.), p. Ixxlx. 
2. In Amer. hist., a soldier of the regular army 
of the revolted colouies in the war of indepen- 
dence — Hot worth a continental, not worth ss much 
os a piece of paper money Issued hv the Continental Con- 
gress in the revolutionary war. and hence, from the depre- 
ciation of that money, of little or no value ; worthless ; 
good fur nothing. 

ITie quaint term “ Continental ” long ago fell Into disuse, 
except in the slang phrase >»ot werth a Continental, which 
referred to the debased condition of our currency at the 
close of the Revolutionary War. 

J. Fiske, Amer. Pol. Ideas, p. 104. 

continentalert (kon-ti-nen'tal-6r), n. Same as 
continental, 2. 

continentallst (kon-ti-nen'tal-ist), n. [< con- 
tinental + -wf.] 1. A native or an inhabitant of 
a continent ; a continental. 

Robinson Crusoe and Peter Wilkins could only have 
lieen written by Islanders. No continentalist could liave 
conceived either tale. CoUridge, Table-Talk, p. 209. 
2. In U. 8. hist., one who, just after the close of 
the revolutionary war, desired a stronger union 
of the States. 

(Rintinently (kon'ti-nent-li), adv. In a conti- 
nent manner; chastely; moderately; temper- 
ately ; with self-restraint. 

When Paul wrote this epistle, it was lykely enough th# 
the man would live continently. 

T. Martin, Marriage of Prtestes (1884). xvli 



oontinca 

eontlnget (kgn-tlnj'), V. i. [< L. conHnaere, 
Umchi MG conHngcnt.] To touch ; reach ; nap- 
pen. Bailey. 

(sontingency, contlngence (kgn-tin' jen-si, 
-jgns), ; pi. emtit^endeti, contingencea (siz, 
-jgn-sez). [s= F, contingewe s 8p. Pg. contingen- 
oto *s It. conHngema, < ML. contiTigentia, < L. con- 
timgen{t-)a; boo contingent.] 1. The mode of 
existence of that which is contingent : the iwb- 
Bibility that that wiiicli happens might not have 
happonod ; that mode of existence, or of com- 
ing to pass, wliich does not involve necessity; 
a happening by chance or free will ; the being 
true of a proposition which would not under all 
circumstances bo true. 


Thuir crcdulltiuii aiuunt unto any prognoatlcka wlitch, 
coiiBiilorinu the eotUingeney In eventa, are only In the nre- 
■ciuiieu of Oixl. Sir T. Browns, Vulg. £rr. 


I deny not but, for great cauaea, aome oplniona are tc be 

a uitted : but . . . how few do foraake any ; and when any 
o, oftentimes they choose the wrong aide, and they Umt 
take the righter, do it so by eonfinm^. 

Jer. raptor, Works (ed. 1886), Ded., I. 4 . 
It la a blind coniingtnes of events. 

I>ryd«n, Amphitryon. 
Aristotle says, we are not ... to build certain rules 
upon the eonttngtney of human aotiona 

South, Works, I L 
The eonti'ngtncy of the future is thus realbr reduced to 
the necessity of tlie past. Sir W. Hamilton, Reid, note U. 

What is Contingoncy t It It Ute ideal admiulon that 
certain factors now present may be on any other occasion 
absent ; and when they are absent the result must be dif- 
ferent from what it U now. 

O. H. Uwu, Proba. of Life and Mind, I. L 1 170 a. 
2. A casualty; an accident; a fortuitous event, 
or one which may or may not occur. 

i which above all others does 
iffnpeneteAand miseries at the 
StUlingjUtt, Sermons, I. vi. 
The remarkable position of the queen rendering her 
death a most impoi^nt eontingtney. UcUlam. 

The superiority of force is often chocked by the pro- 
verbial eontingeneUs of war. 

Sumner, True Grandeur of Nations. 


If no blow la ever to be struck till wo have a cut and- 
dried scheme ready to meet every contingency, we shall 
never have any contingency to meet. 

K. A. t'reeman, Amer. tecta., p. 444. 

3f. A touching ; a falling together ; contact : 
as, “the point of contingency,” J. (Jhregory , — 
Angle of COnUngence, the luflnitestmal angle between 
two tangents to a curve at consecutive points, 
contingsnt (kon-tin'jgnt), a. and n. J = F. con- 
tingent = Bp. Pg. It. contingents, < ML. contin- 
geH(t-)8, adj., possible, contingent (tr. Gr. tvde- 
Xi/tevov), prop. ppr. of L. contingcre, pp. con- 
tactiu, touch, meet, attain to, happen: see 
eonfoef.] I. o, 1. Not existing or occurring 
through necessity ; due to chance or to a free 
a^ut ; accidentally existing or true ; hence, 
without a known or apparent cause or reason, 
or caused by something which would not in 
every case aot ; dependent upon the will of a 
human being, or otnor finite tree agent. 

When any event takes place of which we do not discern 
the cause, [or] why It should have happened in this man- 
ner, or at this moment rattier than another, it is called a 
contingent ovuiit, or an event without a cause ; os, for ex- 
ample, the falling of a leaf on a particular spot, or the 
turning up of a certain number when dice are thrown, 

/s. Taylor, Klements of 'I'hoiight, p. 00. 

Mathematical proposltlous become Inexact or oontfn- 
gent whenever they are applied to cases Involving con- 
ditions not included in the terms. 

G. U. Lewtt, I’robs. of Life and Mliid, II. ii. 1 00. 

Of all regions It (the antarctic] is the one where the 
physical coudlttuiis arc most uniform and least under tlio 
Innuence of contingent circumstances. 

J. Croll, Climate and Cosmology, p, 206. 

Thin«, as objects of scientific cognition, arc contingent, 
dupemiont — nut grounds of their own existence. 

d<jain«on, Philos, of Kant, iii. 

2. Dependent upon a foreseen possibility ; pro- 
visionally liable to exist, happen, or take effect 
in the futmo ; conditional: as, a contingent re- 
mainder after the payment of debts ; a journey 
contingent upon the receipt of advices ; a cott- 
tingent promise. 

If a eontitigent legacy be left to any one when he attains 
the age of twoiity-oun, and he dies before tliat time, it is 
a lapsed legacy. ISlaekeUme, Com. 

She possessed ouly a contittgenl reversion of the crown. 

fVcscoU, Fenl. and Isa., 1. 8. 
Oontlllgeilt cause, a cause which may or may not act. 

It would puzzle the greatest philosopher ... to give 
any tolerable account how any knowledge whatsoever can 
certainly and Infallibly foresee an event through uncertain 
and contingent eautet. TilloUon, Sermons, xlviii. 

Oontlllgent line, in dialing, the Intersection of the plane 
of the dial with a plane parallel to tlie equinoctial. - Con- 
tingent matter, in logie, the matter of a proposition 
which is true, but not necessarily so. 

When Is a proposition said to consist of matter contin- 
gent/ BlundeviUe, Arte of Lugicke (1698), ill. 3. 
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In contingent matter, an Indefinite U understood as a 
particular. Wkateley, Logic, II. ii. I 2. 

Contingent remainder tmth, etc. See the nouns. 
a^Bvn. I and 9. Chance, Caeual, etc. See accidental. 

n. n. 1. An event de^ndent either upon 
accident or upon the will of a finite free agent; 
an event not determinable by any rule. 

His understanding could almost pierce into future con- 
tingente. South, Sermons. 

All oontingente have their necessary causes, but are 
caUo<l eontifigente in respect of other events u^n whicli 
they do not depend. Hobbee. 

The convlotion of this impossibility led men to'give up 
the prescience of Qod In respect of future oontingente. 

Sw W. Hamilton, Reid, note IT. 
2. That which falls to one in a division or ap- 
portionment among a niunber; a quota; spe- 
cifically, the share or proportion of troops to be 
furnished by one of severm oontraoting powers ; 
the share actually furnished : as, Ihe TurkiHli 
contingent in the Crimean war. 

They sunk considerable sums into their own ooilers, and 
refused to send their contingent to tlie emperor. 

Swift, Conduct of Allies. 

France has contributed no small contingent of those 
whose purpose was noble, whose lives were healthy, and 
whose minds, even In their lightest moods, pure. 

Marg. I'uller, Woman In 19Ui Cent., p. 284. 

They were attacked by the rebels of the Gwalior con- 
tingent. IF. H. HatteU, Diary in India, II. 276. 

Future oontillge&t, aomethlng which may or may not 
be brought about In the future by the voluntary action of 
a man or men : a phraae used in the dlacutalon of divine 
prescience. 

con ting antly f kgn-tin'Jent-li), adv. Fortuitous- 
ly; by possibility; as may happen. 

Albeit there are many things which seem unto us to be 
contingent, yet wore they so indeed, there could have been 
no prophecy, but only predictions, which were contin- 
gently true or false. Jv. Grew, Cosmologla Sacra, iv. 6. 

COntingentneSB (kon-tiu'jent-nos), n. The 
state of being contingent ; fortuitousness. 

continna, n. Plural of continuum. 

COntinuaDle (kon-tin'u-a-bl), a. 1= OF. con- 
tinuable, continual, s= It. oonHnuaoile ; as con- 
tinue + -able.] That may ho continued. [Bare.] 

Their President seems a bad edition of a Polish King. 
He may be elected from four years to four years, for life. 
Reason and experience prove to us that a chief inagU- 
trato so coniinuable ia on officer for life. 

Jefferson, Correspondence, 11. 260. 

continual O^u-tin'^-al), a. [Early mod. E. con- 
tinuall, < ME. continuel, < OP. eontmuel, F. conti- 
nuel, < L. continuua, continuous : see continuous 
and -al.] 1. Proceeding without interruption 
or cessation; notiutermittiug; unceasing; con- 
tinuous. 


Full of repentance, 

ContimuU meditations, team, and sorrows. 

Shak., Hen. VIlI., Iv. 2. 
A sweet attractive kindo of grace, 

A full assurance given by lookes, 

CotUinuaU comfort In a face. 

M. Jtvydon, Astroplicl. 
2. Of frequent recurrence ; often repeated ; 
very frequent : as, the charitable man has con- 
tinual applications for alms. 

Yet because this widow troubletb iiio, I will avenge her, 
lest by her continual coming she weary me. Luke xviii, 5. 

Oontinual claim. See etaimi .— Oontlnoal fever, or 
oontlnued fever, a fever which, while it may vary some- 
what in Intensity, neither intermits nor exhibits such de- 
cided and regular fluctuations as characterize typical re- 
mittent fever. -Oontinual proportionals, the terms of 
a geometrical progression. aSyZL Incessant, Perpetual, 
etc. (see incessant), constant, untiilerruptod, unintermlt- 
ted, Interminable, eudlees. 

continually (kgn-tin'a-al-ih adv. [< ME. con- 
Unuely, -clliche ; < continual + 1. With- 

out cessation or intermission ; unceasingly. 

A country | Persia) where the open air continually in- 
vites abroad, adorned with almost perpetual verdure, 
and hoiuniod In by lofty blue niuniitains. 

A. A. Hev., CXL. 830. 
2. Very often; at regular or frequent inter- 
vals; from time to time; habitually. 

Tiiou sbalt eat bread at my table continually. 

2 Sam. lx. 7. 

He comes continually to Plecomer ... to buy a saddle. 

Shak., 2 Hen. IV., IL 1. 

If you ore lost In his city (and you are pretty sure to 
be lost there, continually), a Venetian will go with you 
wherever you wisli. Howells, Venetian Life, xx. 

wSyn. Continuously, constantly, incessantly, peipetually. 

continhalnesg (kon-tin'u-al-nes), n. Tlie char- 
acter of being continual. 

continoanoe (kon-tin'^-ans), ti. [< ME. contin- 
uaunce, < OF. "continManee, conimuence ss 8p. 
(obs.) It. eontinuama, < L. oonHnuan(t-)s, con- 
tinuing; see continuant.] 1. A holding on, re- 
maining, or abiding in a particular state, or in 


oontaiiniAtloB 

a course or series; permanence, as of habits, 
condition, or abode ; a state of lasting ; oontinu- 
ation; constancy; perseveranoe ; duration. 

Patient continuance in well-doing. Bom. U. 7. 

They are clov’d 

With long continuance in a settled place. 

Shak., 1 Hen. VI., IL 8. 

No more now, but desiring a Continuance of yonr Bless- 
ing and Prayers, I rest your dutiful Son, J. H. 

Howell, Letters, I. v. 82. 

Nature ... la entirely opposed to the continuance of 
paths through her forests. Harper's Mag., LXXI. 221. , 

2. Uninterrupted succession or oontinuation ; 
indefinite prolongation ; perpetuation. 

I make not love to the continuance of days, but to the 
goodness of them. Bacon, Death. 

They made suite to the Oovr tohave some portion of land 
given them for continuance, and not by yearly lotto. 

Bradford, Plymouth Plantation, p. 167. 

The brute immediately regards his own preservation or 
the continuance of his species. Addieon, Spectator. 

3. Progression of time. 

In thy book all mv members were written^whloh in con- 
tinuanee were fashioned. Ps. cxxxlx. 16. 

4. In law : (a) The deferring of a trial or bear- 
ing, or the fixing of a future day for the parties 
to a suit to appear or to be heard. I^ecifical- 
ly — (b) In the United States, the deferring of 
a trial or suit from one stated term of the court 
to another. 

It is on account of the long intervals between terms thst 
ronfinuonccs (which now constitute the chief means of the 
“ postponement swindle ") are so eagerly sought. 

The Century, XXX. SHI. 
5f. Continuity; resistauce to a separation of 
parts; a holding together ; ductility. 

Wool, tow, cotton, and raw silk have, beside the desii'e 
of continuaTiee In regard to the tenuity of their thread, a 
greediness of inulsturu. Bacon, Nat. Hist., | 846. 

^Byn. 1 and a. Continuity, etc. See continuation. 
continuant (kgn-tin'fl-0,nt), n. [< L. eontinn- 
an{t-)8, ppr. of conUhviare, continue: see con- 
tinue.] In math., a determinant all whose con- 
stituents vanish, except those in the principal 
diagonal and the two bordering minor diago- 
nals, while all those of one of these minor di- 
agonals are equal to negative unity: as, 
o 1 0 0 

-1 6 10 
0 — 1 c 1 

0 0 -1 d. 


Also cumulant. 

continuatet (kqn-tin'ii-fit), V. t [< L. continua- 
tus, pp. of conHnuaref join together, make con- 
tinuous : see continue.] To join closely together. 
Abp. Potter. 

continuatet (kgn-tin'u-p), a. [< L. continuatus, 
pp. : sec the verb.] 1. Immediately united ; 
closely joined. 


Wb are of him and In him, even ns though our very flesh 
and bones should he made cont.inuate with his. 

Hooker, Eccles. Polity, v. 66. 


!, a continuate cause, an inseparable ac- 
1, Is discontent, care, misery. 

Burton, Anat. of Mol., p. 170. 


2. Uninterrupted; unbroken; continuing for 
an indefinite length of time ; continued. 


0, ‘Us a dangerous and a dreadful thing 
To leave a sure pace on continuate earth. 

Chapman, Byron’s Conspiracy, 1. 1. 
Untlrable and continuate goodness. ,9hak., T. of A., 1. 1. 


continuatelyt (kou-tin'u-ftt-li), adv. Continu- 
ously ; without interruption. 

The water ascends gently and by Intermissions, but it 
falls continuately. Bp. Wilkins, Arcliiinedes, xv. 

continuation (kgn-tm-^-a'shgn), n. [sa F. con- 
tinuation = 8p. continuacion = Pg. continuagdo 
= It. continuagionc, < L. conHnuaUoirt-), < conU- 
nuare, pp. continuatus, continue: see continue.] 
1. The act or fact of continuing or prolonging ; 
extension of existence in a line or series. 

These things must needs be the works of Providence for 
the eoTUinuation of the species. Bay. 


Preventing the continuation of Uio royal line. 

Macaulay, ilist. Rng., xxlv. 

2. Extension or carrying on to a further point ; 
the thing continued : as, the continuation of a 
story, — 3. Extension in space; a carrying on 
in length; prolongation: as, the conttnuotton 
of a line in surveying. — 4. In math., a process 
in fluxions equivalent to integration by parts. 
— 5. pi. Trousers. [Slang.] — Oontibiaatlonday. 
Same as contango day ('^ich see, under eonfan^oL—Oon* 
tlnnatlon of days, in Scots law, the summons In a 
civil process formerly authorized the defender to be cited 
to appear on a certain day, wltli oenUnuation qf daps, 
and he might be brought Into court either on the day 
named or later, as the party chose, uulese the diet were 
forced bn by protestotion.^gyn. Continuation, Continu- 
ance, ConHnuUy, Continuousness, prolongation, protrac- 



ooattinutlon 

tiou. Continuation ii uied properly of extension in speoe, 
oontMuanec of time, eontmufty of lubetanoe, and eontinu- 
outnett of freedom from Interruption In speue or time. 
Thus we speak of the etmtinuatimi of a lino of railroad 
(that Is, the oonstruution at It beyond a certain point, or 
the part thus constructed); the eontinuatm ot mBeilug ; 
the oontinuitif ot fibers (that is, their cohesion or preserva- 
tion ot relations). A fen? would break the continuoumeu 
of a line of railroad. See continuous. 

The rich country fn)m thence to Portlet . . . appearing 
only a eontinuatioin ot the city. Brydmve. 

There is required a continuance ot warmth to ripen the 
best and noblest fruits. Dryden, I)ed. of Virgil's Ueorglcs. 

When a limb, as we say, “goes to sleep," it is l)ecause the 
nerves supplying it have been subjected to pressure suffi- 
cient to destroy the nervous continuity of tne.fihros. 

HusUey and Youmane, Pliyslol., f sao. 

OOntimiative (kon-tin'v-ft-tiv), a. and n. [= 
Pgfit. continuativo, < Lh. oontinuativua, < L. eon- 
UnmtuSfP^. of eontinuare, continue: see con- 
tinue.'] I. a. Having the character of continu- 
ii^, or of causing continuation or prolongation. 
[Bare.] 

n. n. 1 . An expression noting permanence 
or duration. 

To these may be added continuativee ; as, Kotue remains 
to this day ; which includes at least two propositions, viz. 
Rome was and Rome is. Watte, Logic. 

2. In gram., a loose or unemphatio copulative ; 
a connective. 

ContintMfivee . . . consolidate sentences into one con- 
tinuous whole. Harrie, Hermes, 11. 

continuatively (kon-tin'O-A-tiv-li), adv. In a 
continuative manner; in continuation. 

continuator (kpu-tin'u-a-tor), n. [= F. eon- 
Hnuateur Sp. 't*g. oontinuddor = It. continua- 
tore, < L. as if *continuator, < eontinuare, pp. con- 
Unuatue, continue: see continue.] One who or 
that which continues or carries forward : as, the 
continuator of an unfinished history. 

The purely chronological or annalistic method [of his- 
tory), though pursued by the learned Baronins and his 
eontxnuatore, is now generally abandoned. 

Schaff, Utst. Christ. Church, I. ( 4. 

continue (kon-tin'd), ; pret. andpp. continued, 
ppr. continuing. [< ME. continuen, eontunen, < 
OF. continuer, F. continuer = Pr. Sp. Pg. con- 
tinuar = It. eontinuare, < L. eontinuare, join, 
imite, make continuous (in space or time), < 
continuus, continuous, uuWokeu : see continu- 
ous.] I. trans. If. To connect oy unite ; make 
continuous. 

The use of the navel Is to eonfi'nmi the Infant unto the 
mother. Sir T. Browne, Vulg. Err., v. 6. 

2. To extend from one point to another ; pro- 
duce or draw out in lenrth : as, continue the line 
from A to B ; let the line be continued to the 
boundary. — 3. To protract or carry on ; not to 
cease from or terminate. 

Sor, If It please your goodnesse for to hire [hoar]. 

With yow I haue contynued my sendee 

In peso and rest. Oemrydee (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 1177. 

0 continue tliy lovingkindness unto them that know 
thee. Ts. xxxvt. lu. 

4. To persevere in ; not to cease to do or use : 
as, to continue the same diet. 

The seizing 8hipwrackt-men has been also a custom at 
Tegu, but whether still cmxtinucd I know not. 

Dampier, Voyages, II. 1. 8. 

You know how to make yourself happy, hy only conffnn. 
ing such a life as you have been long accustomed to^lend. 

6. To carry on from the point of suspension ; 
resume the course of; extend in tne same 
course : as, to continue a line of railroad from 
its present terminus; the story will be contin- 
ued next week. — 6. To suffer or cause to re- 
main as before ; retain : as, to continue judges 
in their posts. , 

Disturbances In the celestial rogloiu ; though so regu- 
lated and moderated by the power ot the Bun, prevailing 
over the heavenly bodies, as to continue the world In its 
state. Bacon, Physical Fables, 1., Expl. 

Let us pray that Ood maintain and continue our most 
excellent king here present, true Inheritor of this our 
realm. Latimer, ist Sermon bef. Edw. VI., 1649. 

7t. To keep euduringly ; prolong the state or 
life of. 

If a child were continued in a grot or care under the 
earth until maturity of age, and came suddenly abroad, 
he would have strange ana absurd imaginations. 

Bacon, Advancement of Learning, 11. 228. 

But Barnardine must die this afternoon ; 

And how shall we continue Claudio? 

Shak., M. for H., Iv. 3. 

H. inirans. 1. To go forward or onward in 
any course or action; proceed: the opposite of 
cease : as, he continued talking for some minutes 
more. 

Also the gretf tempest eontynowd to owtrageowsly, that 
we war never in such a ter In all our lyff. 

TorHngton, Blarie ot Tiavell, p. 32. 
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“A good and truly bold epirit," continued he, “is ever 
actuated by reason, and a sense of honour and duty." 

Steele, Spectator, No. 880. 

2. To persevere; be steadfast or constant in 
any course. 

If ye continue In my word, then arc ye my disciples in- 
deed. John vlll. 81. 

8. To remain in a state or place ; abide or stay 
indefinitely. 

The iiiultitudo . . . continue with me now three days, 
and have nothing to eat Mat xv. 82. 

These men, ... to excuse those Gentlemens suspicion 
of their running to tho Salvages, returned to the Fort and 
there continued. 

Quoted in Capt. John Smith' e True Travels, I. 218, 

Hoi)elesaly continuing lu iiiUtakes. they live and die in 
their ulnunlitios. Sir T. Browne, Vulg. Ere. 

Those early years which, no matter how long wo con- 
tinue, are said to make up the greater portion of our life. 

Stedman, Vlct Poets, p. 110. 
4, To last ; be durable ; endure ; be permanent. 

Thy kingdom shall not continue. 1 Sam. xiii. 14. 

God Is tho snulo, the life, tho strength, and slnnew, 

That quickens, moues, and makes this Frame continue. 

Sylveettr, tr. ot Du Bartas's Weeks, 1. 7. 
aiByn. 8, So hum, etc. Soeabidet. 

(Mintinued (kon-tin'ud), p.a. [Pp.otcontinue , «.] 

1. Drawn out; protracted; produced; extend- 
ed in length ; extended without interruption. 

A bridge of wondrous length 
From hell continued, reaching tho utmost orb 
Of this frail world. Milton, P. L., 11. 1020. 

2. Extended in time without intermission ; pro- 
ceeding without oessation ; continual : as, a con- 
tinued lever.— ciontlnued bus. See figured bate, un- 
der bate-*, and fAoron.oAfsMx.— Continued fever. See 
eontintuUJever, under confinuoi.— Continued lives. See 
dee.— Continued fTaotlon, in atg., an expression ot tho 
form (Introduced by Lord Brouncker, 1008) 

e + y 

T+l__ 

s + etc., 

where a, b, e, d, e, etc., and «, (J, y, 3, etc., ore usually 
taken to represent whole numbers. A proper continued 
fraction U one In which a = S = v= 3ta etc. • 1. An 
improper continued fraotion is one in which these quan- 
tities are all —1. The quantities a, b, e, d, e, etc., are 
terme<l the qtmlienlt or incomplete quotiente. A terminat- 
ing cotUiniud fraction Is one having a finite number of 
quotients. A periodic or recurring continued fraction U 
one In which the quotients constitute a finite series re- 
curring over ami over again without ceasing.— Contin- 
ued or continual proportionals, a series of three or 
more quantities compared together, so that the ratio Is 
the same lietwoun every two adjacent terms, viz., between 
the first and second, the second and third, the third and 
fourth, etc. : as, 1, 2, 4, 8, 16, etc., where the terms con- 
tiinmlly Increase in a double ratio. Kuch quantities are 
also said to bo In continued proportion, and a series of 
continued proportionals is otherwise called a gemnelrical 
pru;/t-esnon.— Continued voyage, or contlnuoue voy- 
age, a voyage prosecuted to completion. In the law of 
^zes, a voyage of a vessel carrying cuiitraband of war, 
or carrying (mods Intended fora blockaded port, although 
In fact iiuled by stopping short of tho unlawful destina- 
tion and making a transhipment In order to evade the law, 
is treated by some courts as If coiitliuied, thus bringing 
upon the vessel and cargo the same liability as if It had 
continued the voyage and eirectod the unlawful purpose. 

COntinuedly (kon-tin'tyd-li), adv. Without in- 
terruption ; without oeasuig. 

By perseverance, I do not understand a eonlinuedly uni- 
form, equal course of oliedlence, and auch as Is not inter- 
rnpte<l with tho least act of sin. A’orrit. 

continuer (kon-tlu'u-6r), n. 1. One who con- 
tinueg ; one who has the power of perseverance. 

I would my horse had the speed of your tongue ; and so 
good a continuer. Shak., Much Ado, 1. 1. 

2. One who carries forward anything that had 
been begun, or takes up a course that had been 
pursued, by another or others; a continuator: 
as, the continuer of a history. 


To this habit ot eonttnuity ot attention, tracing the first 
simple idea to Its remoter consequences, the philosophical 
genius owes many ot Its discoveries. 

/. D'JtraeU, Ut. Char., p. 17& 
To break the conlinttity ot the land, and afford the easier 
and readier Intorcoui-se of water conveyance. 

Z>. Webeter, Speech, June 6, 1828. 
Fire will live in it [vapor of the grotto delCanll nolong• 
-r than In water, because it wraps Itself . . . about tho 


coming to Its suoconr. Additon, Italy. 

2. lu math, and philos., a connection of points 
(or other elements) as intimate as that of the 
instants or points of an interval of time: thus, 
the continuity of space consists in this, that a 
point can move from any one position to any 
other so that at each instant it shall have a 
definite and distinct position in space. This state- 
ment is not, however, a proper definition ot continuity, 
but only an exemplification drawn from time. The old 
definitions — the fact that adjacent parts have their limits 
in common (Aristotle), infinite divisibility (Kant), the hut 
that between any two points there Is a third (which is true 
of the system of rational numbers)— are Inadequate. The 
less iinsattstaotory definition Is that of U. Cantor, that con- 
tinuity is the jMtrfect concatenation of a system ot points 
— words which must be understood in special senses. Can- 
tor oalls a system of points concatenated when any two ot 
them being given, and also any finite distance, uowever 
small, it is always possible to find a finite number of other 
points of the system through which iiy successive slops, 
esch lew than the given distance, it would be possible to 
proceed from one of the given points to the other. He 
terms a system of points perfect when, whatever point not 
belonging to the system be given, it is possible to find a 
finite distance so small that there are not an infinite num- 
ber ut points ot the system within that distance of, Uie 
given point. As examples of a concatenated system not 


.Jo nut mean confinuifp of existence merely ;liu 

continuity ot causation : the unceasing production of effect 
— tlio iiever-endlng work of every force. 

If. Spencer, Study of Sociol., p. 322. 

Tlie motion ot a material particle which has continuous 
existence in time and space is the type and exemplar of 
every form of continuity. 

Clerk Maxwell, Matter and Motion, Art. xxv. 
3. In sodl. and anat., that part of a thing 
which lies between tho two ends, as the shaft 
of a long bone, or its diaphysis, as distin- 
guished from its condyles or epiphyses, or the 
middle portion of the bill of a bird, as dis- 
tinguished from the base and apex. [Chiefly an 
anatomical term, and especially a surgical one : as, the 
fracture of a bone iu its cen«inuffj/.J — Continuity Of 
forms, in the Kantian phUoe., tiie doctrine thst If A 
and B are two concepts such that A Includes the whole 
cuiitcnt of B and more, there will always be a third con- 
cept 0, such that A includes the whole content of C and 
more, while 0 Includes the whole content of B and more. 
-- Equation of continuity, in hydrodynamic*, tho equa- 
tion which expresses that any change In the quantity of 
fluid within any closed surface is, in tlie absence of sources 
or sinks within the surface, duo to the flow of fluid through 
the surface. In its differential fonn the equation Is 

^ -f -f ^ -i ^ =. 0, 


dt dx 


ily 


wliether there Is an nnlnterrunted series of s;, 

the highest to the lowest The doctrine has often been 
understood as Implying that there are no abrupt varia- 
tions In nature. 

From the knowledge of tlie complete state at any Instant 
of a tiling whose motion obeys the law of continuity, we 
can caloiirate where it was at any past time, and where it 
will be at any future time. IF. K. Clifford, Lectures, 1. 122. 


Mr. Wlnthrop is a distinguished continuer ot the mem- 
orable line ot occasional orators in wliich Massachusetts 
has been ... so fruitful. 

Kew York Evening Poet, Oct, 30, 1886. 
COntinulllg (kon-tin'u-ing), p. a. [Ppr. of con- 
tinue, ti.] lleiuaining' fixed or permanent ; abid- 
ing; lasting; ondunng; persevering. 

Hero liave we no continuing city. Heb. xlli. 14. 

Continuing guaranty. Bee guaranty. 
contlnnil^^ly (kon-tin'u-ing-li), adv. Without 
interruption; continuously. 

He sayth Uiat tbo sayd vil ilepers were closed In that 
cane, the first yero of Declus, and so sleped eontynuyngly 
to the last time or yeres of Theodoctus the yunger. 

Fcdtyan, Chron., I. ccxlv. 
COntiimlty (kon-ti-nu'i-ti), n. [< F. continuity 
ss Sp. continuidad = Pg. continuidade = It. con- 
tinuitd, continuitate, < L. continuita{t-)s, < con- 
tinuua, continuous: see continuous.] 1. Unin- 
terrupted oonneotion of parts in apace or time ; 
uninterrupteduess. 


Solution of OOntlnul^, rupture ; separation of parts 
intimately connected. » Syn. Continuance, etc. See con- 
tinuation. 

COnti&UOTlS (kqn-tin'u-us), a. [=: F. eontinu se 
Pr, eontinu s= Sp. Pg. It. continuo, < L. continuus, 
joined, connected, uninterrupted (in space or 
time), < continere, hold togetner: see continent 
audeonfatn.] 1, Characterized by continuity; 
uot affected by disconnection of parts or inter- 
ruption of sequence ; having uninterrupted ex- 
tent, substance, or existence; unbroken. 

By changes lu the form ot the land and of climate, ma- 
rine areas now continuous must often have existed within 
recent times in a far less eontinuoue and uniform condi- 
tion than at present. Darwin, Origin of Species, p. 166. 

It [Carlyle's “History of Frederick the Great"] Is a 
bundle of lively episodes rather than a continuous ifiUTa- 
tlve. Lowell, Study Windows, p. 147. 

I am more than I was yesterdsy. This “more " repre- 
sents the jfrowth which I said was implied in the very con- 
oeptton of personality, of the continuous individual. 

8. Lanier, The English Novel, p. 87. 
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8. TTnintermitted, or coantantl^ renewed ; con- 
tinual.— -3. In bot., not; deviating from unifor- 
mity: the lewme of interrupted. Thus, astern 
which has no joints is said to be continuous . — 
Oon^UOUS bearings, chaina of timber laid under the 
rails of a railroad for their support, in place of stone or 
wooden sleepers flxed at certain intervals. The chains 
of timber, or longitudinal sleepers, are secured to cross- 


, — . JO nouns.- Oontlunons , _ 

function whose differential coeffleient Is nowhere Infinite, 
sothatanlullnlteslnial Increment of the variable produces 
an fnttulteslmal Increment In the value of the function. — 
Oontlnuous-sarvloe osrtifloats, a oertlfioate issued to 
enlisted men In the United States navy who rebnlist at 
the expiration of their term of service.— Ooutlnuous 
TOyaga. see continued twvaps, under eonftnwMf. wSyu. 
eWinuous, Jnecjuant, Continual, etc. See ineessunf. 

COntinuoiuly (kon-tin'h-us-li), adv. With con- 
tinuity or continuation'; without interruption; 
unbroKenly. 

Species of animals are supposed to be separated from 
each utlicr by well-marICBd lines of difference, and they 
have nut the power of so intennixing with each other as 
to produce eontinuoutly fertile progeny. 

Dawton, Nature and the Bible, p. 1S4. 

OOntinuoagnegS (kon-tin' v-ua-nea), n. The state 
or quality of being continuoua ; unlntorrupted- 
neas.iigyiX. Conflnutt)/, etc. See eontinualion. 

OOntinwixa (kon-tin'u-um), n. ; pi. eontinua (-&). 
[L., ueut. of continuus, continuous: see continu- 
ous.! A continuous spread or extension ; a con- 
tinuity ; a continuous quantity. See continuity. 

The animal world Is a continuum of smells, sights, 
touches, tastes, pains, and pleasures. 

Q. H. UwM, ^obs. of Life and Mind. II. ill. i Vi. 

It Is interesting to note that all possible sensations of 
colour, of tone, and of temperature constitute as many 
• of qualitative eontinua. By continuum is here 


the fourth and 
fifth centuries k. 
l>., but their an- 
dent appellaUun 
Is unknown, and 
the purpose for 
which they were 
employed is un- 
certain. It has 
been lupimsed 
that they wore 
given as tickets or 
certificates to sue- 
cessfnl competi- 
tors In the games. 

eontoralon, 
contorsion- 
l8t. Oldcpell- 
Ings of contor- 
tion, contor- 
tionist. 

contort (kon-tOrt'), «, t. [< L. contortus, pp. of 
ctmtorquere (> It. contorcere), twist, < com-, toge- 
ther, + forgjuerc, twist, turn round: see tori, tor- 
ture.] To twist, draw, bend, or wrench out of 
shape ; make crooked or deformed. 

Thu vortehrat arteries are variously contorted. Ray. 

The olive-trees in Provence are . . . neither so tall, so 
stout, nor so richly eonforf^ as . . . Iieyond the Alps. 



w ot^lnsl.) 


U. Jamee, Jr., 


le Tour, p. 168. 


. .ysof presentations changing gradually In qual- 
o that any two differ less the more they aiiprox- 
J. Ward, Kncyc. Brit., XX. 61. 


I of qua 

jaseriesi 

Ity, 1. e., so thi 

imate In the aeries. 

eont-line (kont'lin or -lin), n. [For “cant-line, < 
can A + Wnc2.] i. yaut., the space between the 
bilges of casks which aro stowed alongside of one 
another. — 2. The space between tue strands 
on the outside of a rope, wlaich in worming is 
filled up, so as to make the rope nearly cylin- 
drical. E, H. Knight. 

oonto (kon'td), n. [Pg., a million, also a story, 
tale, lit. an account, a count, ss £. eounti, n.J 
A Portuguese money of account, in which large 
sums are oaleulated, equal to 1,000,000 reis, or 
$1,080. A oonto of r.oDtos is a million contos. In Brazil, 
owing to the amaller value of the mtlrds, the contu is eiiual 
to only S640. 

Oo&topng (kon'td-pus), n. < MOr. kovt6^, 

short, + Gr. Troi'f (wod-) as E. foot.] A genus 
of small clamatorial birds, of the family lyran- 
fddes, oharae- 




luso contains the 
northern flycatch- 
er (C. borcalut). 

Couos's flycatcher 
(C. pertinax), and 
other species, 
chiefly of thewarm- 
er parts of Ainer- 
loa. 

oontorniate 

(kon-t6r'ui-&t), r,oou.pewee LtHtorus v rtuti 
a.andn. [Also ^ we «). 

written contoumiate, also, as It,, conUmiiato ; s= 
F. contomiate, < It. contorniato, contomiate, < 
eontomo, oircuit, circumference: see contour, 
ti.] I. a. Having a furrowed circumference or 
circular furrow. 

n.n. A coin or medal having such a circum- 
ference : a term applied by numismatists to cer- 
tain Komon 
copper pieces, 
which are 
characterized 
by having on 
each side a 
circular fur- 
row. Thcyliear 
on one face a head 
(of Noro. Trajnn, 
etc.), and on the 
other a sublect 
generally relating 
to the games In 
the circus or ain- 
pbitheater. They 
were doubtless is- 
sued at Rome in 


contorted (kon-tdr'ted), p. a. [Pp. of contort. 
t).] Twisted: drawn awry; distorted; twisted 
on itsolf : in bot., usually the same as convolute, 
with reference to estivation, 
contortion (kon-tftr'shgn), n. [= F. contorsion 
s= Sp. cmitorsion = Pg. otmtorsM =s It. contor- 
sione, < L. contortio(n-), < contorquere, pp. con- 
tortua, twist: see contort.] 1. The act of twist- 
ing or wrenching, or the state of being twisted 
or wrenched ; speoifioally, the act of writhing, 
especially spasmodically; a twist; wry mo- 
tion ; distortion: as, the contortion of the mus- 
cles of the face. 

When Croft’s “ Llteof DnYoung” wasspoken of as a good 
Imitation of Dr. Johnson's style, '* No, no."sald he [Burke|, 
" It is notagood imitation of Johnson : it has all his pomp, 
without his force ; It has all the nodosities of the oak, 
without Its strength ; It has all the emUortion* of the si- 
byl, without the inspiration. ” Sir J. Prior, Burke. 

His (M. Stahl’s] attributing to the hyphn a faculty of 
contortion or spirally ooilliig themselves, which from their 
nature they do not and cannot possess, la calculated to in- 
validate all that he otberwiae observed and depicted. 

JSneye. Brit., XIV. 665. 
2, In swrg., a twisting or wresting of a limb or 
momber of the body out of its natural situation ; 
partial dislocation. 

contortionist (kgn-tdr'shon-ist), «. [< contor- 
tion + -ist. ] Ono who praotises gymnastic feats 
requiring great suppleness of the joints and 
involving contorteil or unnatural postures, 
contortions (kpn-tftr'shns), a. [C contortion + 
-ous.] Affected'by contortions; twisted. [Rare.] 
contortive (kgn-tdr'tiv), a. [< contort + -ive.] 
Pertaining of relating to contortion ; express- 
ing contortion. 

contortuplicato (kou-tOr-tu'pli-kat), a. [< L. 
contortuplicatus, rog. contorHpliedtus, < contor- 
tus, twisted (see amtort), + plicatus, pp. of pli- 
care, fold : see plicate. ] 1 . In bot. , twisted and 
ulaited or folded. — 2, In zoUl., crinkled, as the 
liair of a negro. 

contour (kon-t8r' or kon'tOr), n. [< F. contour 
(= Sp. Pg. It. eontomo), circuit, circumference, 
outline, < contoumer s= Sp. contomar = Pg. con- 
tornear = It. contomarc, < ML. contornare, go 
round, turn round, < L. com- (intensive) + tor- 


oontralMmd 

oontonr (kon-tttr'), v. t. [< contour, ».] 
make a contour or outline of ; mark with oontours 
or contour-lines : as, eontoured maps. 

contour-feather (kon-tOr'fevH'er), ». In or- 
nith.. one of the feathers which determine the 
details of contour of a bird ; pi. , the general plu- 
mage wldch appears upon ue surface, as distin- 
guished from hidden down-feathers, etc. 

CmUour./eathert, peniwe or pliimae proper, have a per- 
fect atem composed of calamus and Tbachis, with vanes v( 

penuaceoua str '"‘ — *■' — ’ 

ceoua toward tl 

surface plumage. Coues, Key tc 

contonr-hair (kou-tdr 'hSr), n. One of the hairs 
of the general superficial pelage of a Quadruped, 
which to some extent determines tne contour 
of the animal : distinguished from the hidden 
under-fur. Tlie fur of the seal or beaver when dressed 
for use In garments, etc., Is deprived of its contour-hairs. 

The various forms of hairs, whether woolly or contour- 
hairi, setts or spinet, are merely modiflcatlons of one and 
the same early condition. 

Oegenbaur, Comp. Anat. (trails.), p. 420. 

contonring (kon-tar'ing), «. [Verbal n. of con- 
tour, 1 ).] Tho act of forming or determining a 
contour or contour-line. See contour-liue. 

In true contouring, regular horizontal lines, at flxed ver- 
tical Intervals, are traced over a country, and plotted on 
to tho maps. R. A. Proctor, Light Science, p. 280. 

contour-line (kon-tOr'lin), n. In sum., a lino 
joining points of equal elevation on a surface ; 
a line or level carried along the surface of a 
country or district at a uniform height above 
the sea-level, when laid down or plotted on a nim or 
plan, such lines show the elevations and depressions of the 
surface of the ground, the degree of accuracy depending 
on tho number of lines or levels taken. Ill the maps of the 
Coast and Oeodetio Survey of the United States the con- 
tour-lines are generally given for every 20 feet of elevation. 
It is essential to the completeness ot a contour-lliic that It 
should bo carried on till It returns to tho pjint whence if 
started, thus describing a closed curve. The littoral cor- 
don or outline ot the sea forms a natural contour-line. 


and Intermediate forty -toot contours wereintei. , 

means of slope-measurements in the steeper parts, and by 
running curves in the more level portions. 

Science, HI. S06. 


. .... 'hicli the surveys have been made. Where tho 

slope Is steep the Hues are more crowded together, and 
vice versa. This Is, on the whole, the most udvaiitageons 
method of representing topography where tho scale adopt- 
ed Is large. 

contoam6 (kon-tfir-ua'), a. [F., pp. of con- 
tourner, turn round: boo contour, n.] In her., 
turned toward the einiater ; said of an animal 
uaed aa a bearing. 

contouniiate (kon-t0r'ui-&t), a. and n. Hame 
as contomiate. 

COntr. An abbreviation of contracted and con- 
traction. 

contra (kon ' tra)^ adv. and prep. [L. contra, < 
cum, OL. com, with (aee com-), + -trd, ablative 
fem. of a compar, auffix -torus = E. -ther in 
o-ther, hi-ther, etc., -ter in q/'-fer, etc. Cf. L. in- 
fra, ex-tr^ aitnilarly formed. From L. contra, 
through F., cornea E. counter-, counter'^, encoun- 
ter, and country, q. v.l A Latin adverb and 



nare, turn : see turn, and of. tour.] The outline 
of a figure or body; the line that definea or 
bounds anything ; tho periphery considered as 
distinct from the object : used chiefly in speak- 
ing of rounded or sinuous bodies. 

The magnetic action of a closed current Is equal to that 
of a magnetic ahell of the same contour. 

AMmon, tr. ot Masoait and Joubert, I. 428. 

All her eontouri and all her movemenU betrayed a line 
muscular development 

O. W. Holmet, A Mortal Antipathy, L 
Speolflcally — (a) In the /Ine arts, a line or lines represent- 
ing the outline of any flgore. 

In the best polyohraroy great use is msde of outlines or 
contours. O. N. Rood, Modem Chromatlos, p. #11. 

(6) In .fort., the horizontal outline of works ot defense. 
When the conformation of the ground or works is de- 
scribed by contours or hortaontal sections, these sections 
are taken at some flxed vertical interval from each other 
suited to the scale ot the drawing or the auhjeot In hand ; 
and the dlstancea of the surface, at each Interval, above 
or below some assumed {Jane of comparison, are given In 
flguros at tho roost oonvehlent places on the plan, (e) In 
turv., a curve ot equal elevattou on a map ; a oontour- 
llne. (d) In math., a closed curve consider^ as inclos- 
Irgan^are^Amjjfa oontonr. See arse. -iyn.J*ro- 


. . .] A 

preposition (and prefix), meaning ‘against,’ 
‘over against,’ ‘opposite,’ ‘in front of,’ orig. 
‘in comparison with’: used in the phrase per 
contra, and, abbreviated, in pro and com / 
in various legal phrases, as contra bonos mores; 
usually as a prefix in words taken from the 
Latin or Romance languages, or formed analo- 
gously in English. In introducing a legal cita- 
tion it means ‘to the contrary.’ See contra-. 

contra-. contra-, prefix : see contra.] A pre- 
fix of Latin origin, meaning ‘against,’ ‘over 
against,’ ‘opposite’; doublet of counter-. See 
contra and counter-. Spedflcally-lo) In the com- 
pound names of musical instruments, a prefix signifying a 
large form or variety, yielding tones an octavo lower than 
the typical form : as, contrabaii, eontrafagotto, etc. See 
double. (6) In her,, contrary, 

contra-arithmetical (kon‘'trft-ar-ith-met'i- 
kal), a. Used only in the following phrase 
Contra-axltlunstlcal pioportioo, the reUtlon betweer 
the three quantities a, b, and c when a—b:a~ome:l 
—that is, when am b + e. The series of phyllotactlc num- 
bers, 1, 1, 2, 8, 6, 8, 18, etc., ore In continued contra-arith- 
nietlcal proportion. J 

contraband (kon'tr^-band), a. and n. [= D. 
contrabande ss G. contrabam, oontreband ss Dan. 
hontraband = P. contrSband^K It. eontrabbando 
ss Sp. Pg. eonirabando (ML. contrabannum), 
prop. oontrfOT to proclamation, < L. contra, 
against, + ML. bandum, bamum, a proolama- 


oontrabamd 
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tion, ban; se© han\ n.] I. a. Prohibited or 
exoluded by proclamation, law, or treaty. 

Men who nin eubaiitonce by contraband dealing, 

And a mode ot abetraoUon lirict people call " eteallng.” 

Barham, lugoldaby I^gendi, I. iios. 

To reetraln eotUrtritand intelligence and trade, a syetem 
ot searcliee, lelxurei, pennlU, and paiaea had been intro- 
duced, I think, by Gen. Fremont. 

Lincoln, In Baymond, p. 404. 

Artiolea by general content deemed to be contraband 
are tiioh at appertain immediately to the utet o{ war. 

WoUtey, Introd. to Inter. Law, ( 170. 
Oontratoand sooda, auch goodt as are prohibited to l)e 
Imported or exported by the laws of a particular klngilum 
or state, or by the law of nations, or by special treaties. 
In time of war, arms and munitions of war, and such other 
articles at may directly aid belligerent operations (called 
conUaband of war), are not permitted by one belligerent 
to He transported by neutrals to the other, but are under 
the law of nations held to be contraband and liable to cap- 
ture and condemnation. 

Contraband of war perhaps denoted at first that which 
a belligerent publicly prohibited the exportation of into 
his enemy's country, and now those kinds of goods which 
by the law of nations a neutral cannot send into eitlier of 
the countries at war without wrong to the other, or which 
by conventional law the states iiiaklug a treaty agree to 
pat under this rubric. 

Wooluty, Introd. to Inter. Law, f 178. 

In the very first commercial treaty made by the United 
Htates, that with France, . . . the definition of ootUra&and 
poods was also laid down as being solely munitions of war. 

E. Schuyler, American Diplomacy, p. 808. 

n. n. 1. Illegal or prohibited traffic. 

Persons most bound ... to prevent contraband. 

Burke, Statu of the Nation, App. 

This [the ocean] is a prodigious security against a direct 
contrabatid with foreign countries ; but a circuitous con- 
traband to one state, through the medium ot anotiier, 
would be both easy and safe. 

A. HamUton, Federalist, No. 12. 
S. Anything by law prohibited to be imported 
or exported. 

At this date the hawker boro a bad character for dualings 
In contraband. S, Dowell, Taxes in England, III. 85. 
8. In the United States, during the civil war, a 
negro slave, especially an escaped or a captured 
slave : so called from a decision of General B. F. 
Butler, in 1861, that slaves coming into his lines 
or captured were contraband of war, and so sub- 
ject to confiscation. 

What 1 have said of the proportion of free colored per- 
sona to the whites in the District [of Columbia] Is from tlie 
census of 1860, having no reference to persons called eon- 
trabande. Liticoln, In Raymond, p. 826. 

Occasional contraband, goods trente<l ax contraband by 
a belligerent, upon the pr^xt or Justification that, though 
not ordinarily contraband, they are in effect such by rea- 
son of the peculiar circumstances of the occasion ; (loubt- 
ful articles put into tlie list of coiitrabaud by a belligerent 
merely because they arc not the jiroduct of tliu exporting 
country, or because they are iiiton<lod for a naval or mili- 
tary port, or for similar reasons. 

The doctrine of oceaeional contraband, or contraband ac- 
cording to circumstances, is not sufficiently established to 
be regarded as a part of the law of nations. 

Wooleey, Introd. to Inter. Law, f 180. 

contrabandt (kou'tra-band), v. t. [< contra- 
band, a. ^ 1, To declare prohibited ; forbid. 

Tlie law severely contrabands 
Our taking business off men's bonds. 

S. Butler, Uudlbras. 
2. To import illegally, as prohibited goods; 
smuggle. 

Christian shippes , , . are there also searched for con- 
cealed Slaues, and goods contrabanded. 

Sandys, Travalles, p. 87. 

OOntrabandism (kon'tr^ban-dizm), n. [< con- 
traband + -umt.l Traffiokins in contravention 
of the customs laws ; smuggung. 

contrabandist (kon'tra-ban-dist), n. [= Sp. 
Pg. eonVrabandiata ; as 'contraband + -<«<.] One 
who traffics illegally ; a smuggler. 

It was proved tliat one of the contrabandists had provided 
the vessel In which the ruflian O'Brien hod carried Scum 
Goodman over to France. Macaulay, Hist. Eng., xxlli. 

contrabass (kon'tr^bfis), a. and n. [See con- 
trabasso.'} i. a. lii music, sounding an octave 
lower than another instrument of the same 
class, or furnishing the lowest tones in a family 
of instruments : as, a contrabass trombone, sax- 
horn, etc.— oontrabuB tuba. See tuba. 

n. n. The largest instrument of the -viol 
class; the double-bass (which see). Also co«- 
trabasso. 

contrabassist (kou'trjj-bas-ist), n. [< contra- 
bass + -wf.] A performer on the contrabass 
or double-bass. 

contrabasso fkon-tr^bSs's?), «. [It., < contra 
(see contra-) -r basso, bass : see Same as 

contrabass. 

contra bonos mores (kon'trfi bo'nos md'rez). 
[L. : contra, against ; bonos’,' acc. pi. masc. of 
aonius, good; mores, ace. pi. of taos (mor-), cus- 
tom, etc. ; see contra, bona, and morale.'} Op- 


posed to or inoonsistent with good morals: im- 
moml: frequently used in legal discussions: 
as, if not an infraction of law, it is certainly 
contra bonos mores. 

Contractx contra bonos mores are void. 

Bnpalje and Lawrence, litw Diet., I. 270. 

contract (kon-trakt'), [= P- contractor s= Sp. 
Pg. coHtractar, confrafar as It. conttattarc, < L. 
contractus, pp. of oontrahere, draw together, col- 
lect, occasion, cause, make a bargain, < com-, to- 

§ ether, + trahere, draw: see tract. Cf. attract, 
etract, extract, protract, retract.} I, irons. 1. 
To draw together or closer ; draw into a smaller 
compass, cither by compression or by the omis- 
sion of parts; shorten; abridge; condense; 
narrow ; lessen : as, to contract a space or an 
inoloRure ; to contract the period of life ; to con- 
tract a word or an essay. 

But I must contract my thoughts . . . that I may have 
room tu iuxixt on one plain, useful inference. 

Bp. Atterbury, SennoiM, I. lx. 
It is painful to hear that a statu which used to bo fore- 
most in acts of liberality ... la eontractitig her Ideas, 
Olid pointing them to Iwal and independent meoxurex. 

waehington, in Bancroft's Hist. Const., I. 422. 
A government which contracts natural liberty lexs than 
others ix that which iiest coincides with the aims attrili- 
uted to rational creaturex. Brougham. 

2. To draw the parts of together; wrinkle; 
pucker. 

Thou cry'dxt. Indeed "t 

And didst contract and purse tliy l>row together. 

Shak., Othello, iii. S. 


contract (kon'trakt), n. [=s P. contrat = Sp. 
Pg. contrato ss It contratto as D. kontrakt aa 0. 
contract *= Dan. Sw. kontrakt, < L. contractus, a 
drawing together, LL. a contract, agreement, 
< oontrahere, pp. contractus, draw together, con- 
tract : see contract, r.] If. A drawing together ; 
mutual attraction ; attractive force. 

For nearer contraefx tlion general Christianity, had made 
us BO much towardx one, that one part cannot esi'apo tliu 
diBtemper of the other. Donne, Letters, vl. 

2, An agreement lietween two or more parties 
for tlie doing or the not doing of some definite 
thing. Parsons, Contracts, I. 8. See def. 6. 

F.very Law is a Contract between the King and tlm Peo- 
ple, and therefore to be kept. Selden, Table-Talk, p. 66. 

We may pi-obably credit the Clmrch with the compara- 
tively advanced development of another conception which 
we find here --the conception of a Contract. 

Maine, Early Hist, ot Institutions, p. 66. 

A eontract Is one of the highest acts of human free will : 
It is the will bending itself in regard to tlie future, and 
sun enderlng the right to change a certain expressed In- 
tention, so tliat it becomes morally and jurally a wrong to 
act otherwise ; It is tile act of two parties in which each 
or one of tlie two conveys power over liiniself to the other, 
ill consideration of sometliing done or to bo done by tlie 
other. B'eofxey, Introd. to Inter. Law, | 07. 

Specifically — 3, Betrothal. 

Olo. Touch'd you the bastardy of Edward's cliildrcii ? 

Buck. I did ; with his contract with I-ady Lucy. 

Shak., Rich. III., 111. 7. 
4. The writing which contains the a^eoment 
of parties, -with the terms and conditions, and 
wluuh serves as evidence of the obligation. 


3. In gram., to shorten by combination of con- 
current vowels into one long vowel or a diph- 
thong. — 4. To betroth ; alliance. 

I'll bo marry'd to Morrow, I'll lie eonlraetal to Niglit. 

Congreve, Way of the World, iii. 6. 

He has undertaken, should it bo necessary, tu swear and 
prove ttiat Charles is at tills time contracted iiy vows and 
honour to your ladyship. 

Sheridan, School for Scandal, v. 8. 

6. To make, settle, or establish by contract or 
agreement. 

Tliey say tliero is an Alliance contracted already 'twlxt 
Christian V. and the Duke of Sax's Daughter. 

Howell, Letters, I. vl. 2. 
6. To acquire, as by habit, use, or contagion ; 
gain by accretion or variation ; bring on ; in- 
cur: as, to contract vicious habits by indul- 
gence; to contract debt by extravagance; to 
contract disease. 

Each from each contract new strength and life. Pope. 

He hmi apparently contracted a strong and early passion 
for the stage. Gifford, Int. to Ford's Plays, p. xix. 

It is a bad thing that men should hate each other ; but 
it is fur worse that they should contract the liabit of out- 
tlug one another's throats wltlioiit hatred. 

Macaulay, MItfurd's Hist. Greece. 
To contract a pair formed of two members of a linear 
scries, in math., to put the prior iiieiuber one place later 
in the series and the posterior member one place earlier. -- 
To contract marzioge, to enter into marriage, as dis- 
tinguished from making an eiigagciiient or precontract of 
marriage. = 83m. 1. To condense, reduce, diminisli. 

n. intrans. 1. To bo drawn together; be re- 
duced in compass ; become smaller, shorter, or 
narrower; shrink. 

Whatever empties the vexselx gives room to the filires 
to contract. Arbulhtwt, Aliments. 

Years contracting to a moment. Wnrdstvarth. 

2. To make a bargain; enter into an agree- 
ment or engagement ; covenant: as, to confracf 
for a load of fiour; to contract to carry the 
mail. 


3. To bind one’s self by promise of marriage. 


Jer. Taylor, Ductor Dubitantium, iii. 6. 
=8yn. 1. Diminish, Dwindle, etc. See deorease. 
contraett (kon-trakt' ),a. [< L. con tractus, pp. : 
see tho verl).] 1. Condensed; brief. 

I liave liene y* laiyer in these things, . . . (tlioug In 
other things I shal labour to be more em'racle), that 
their children may see with what dilfiuultlcs their latliors 
ivrastled. Bradford, Plyiudiith Plantation, p. 68. 

2. Concrete. 

Number Is first divided as yon see. 

For number abstract, and number eontract. 

T. Ilylle (1600). 

3. Contracted; affianced; betrothed. 

First was he contract to Lady Lucy — 

Your mother lives a witness to his vow. 

Shak., Rich. III., ill. 7. 


place of performance. Wooleey, Introd. to Inter. luiw, 1 72. 
6. Specifically, in law, an interchange of legal 
rigilts by agreement, (a) in tlio most general sense, 
any agreement or obligation wliereby one party liecomes 
bound to another, whether by record or judgment, or by 
assent, or even impliedly, to do or to omit to do an act. 
In this seiuc It Is used In contradistinction to obligations 
artsiiig out of torts or wrunn. (6) Tlie legal obligation 
resulting from the drawing together of niindi until they 
meet in an agreement for the doing or the not doing of an 
act. In its narrowest use In this sense It implies an agree- 
riicnt where both parties become bound. Contracts of this 
sort are sometimes called bilateral, to dlstingulsli them 
from unilateral euntracts, wliicli bind but utiu party, (e) 
All agreement in wliicli a iMirty undertakes to do or nut tu 
do an act. In this sense it Includes unilateral contracts, 
such as promissory notes. (>1) In tho most strict sente, an 
agreement enforcible by law; an ngreenient upon sulfi- 
dent consideration, ana In such form, and made under 
such clrcunislanues, that a breach of it is a good cause of 
action. In tills sense it includes tlio idcaof validity, as dis- 
tinguished from those contracts wliicli lack some element 
necessary to constitute a legal obligation, (s) In civil law, 
as defined by modern niitlioin, tho union of two or more 
persons resulting In an accordant declaration of the will, 
with the object of creating a future olillgatiun between 
tliciii. In tiic Pandects tlie generic word was conrentio, 
and the word contractus waaiued lor those particular con- 
ventions whicli were accompanied liy siicli formalities os 
to fall within one ot the classes recognised by the law as 
binding; the other cunventlons, tlio recognition of which 
was of later growtii, and wlildi were of imperfect effect, 
were caiieii pacta.— Acoeuory contrsiot, aleatory con- 
tract, bare oontraot, commutative contract, etc. See 
tile adjectives.— Oontraot Of record, a contract made and 
entered of record before a judicial tribunal, as a judgment, 
recognisance etc.— Executed contract, a contract in re- 
spect of wliicli tho thing agreed has been ilone ; n contract 
by or under wliiuti the powiesaion of and light tu the chose 
or thing are transferred together, as a deed conveying land. 
~ Executory contract, a contract in resiwct of wliiuh the 
thing agreed remains yet to bo done, as a contract to convey 
land at a future day. A mutual contract (wliicli sec) may 
be executed aa to one party, and remain txecuUnp os to the 
otlicr.— Expreia contract, a contract in whlcli the am'ee- 
munt is mane in express words or by writing.— Qambllng 
contract, a contract to pay at a certain future time an 
amount equal to any rise in tho market price of any article 
of coniiiierce, in consideration that tlie other party will 
pay the amount equal to any fall. Bisbee and Sirnotids.— 
implied contract, a contract which the law Imputes or 
raises by construction, by rousuii ot some value or service 
rendered, and because common justice requires the party 
to be treated aa if ho liad agreed : as, where one person re- 
ceives the money of another, a cotUract U) pay it over may 
be impftsd. -lndotormlnato contract, a contract tho 
terms ot which cannot be fixed by all tlic pai-ties acting for 
their true Interests, liecausc the circumstances arc such 
tliat no agreement (nor acquiescence In a noii-iigreenient) 
can lie reached until other motives act.— Innominate con- 
tract!. Bee nomiiMte contracts, below.— Joint contract, 
0 contract lii wlilcli tlio contractors arc jointly Ixmiid to 
porfurni the promise urnliligation tlierein contained, or en- 
titled to receive tlie benefit of such proini.He or oliligatlon. 
Bouefer.— Literal contract, in Bom. law. an agreriiicnt 
tlie validity of which was recognised by tlie ti lliniiiils pro- 
vided tlie agreement was entered in the accoiint-booK of 
one, or It may have lieen of lioth, of the narlles.— Uaii- 
tlme oontraot Bee maritime. - Marnado oontraot. 
See marriage. - Mutual contract, a contract In which 
each parly assumes his obligation in consideration of tlie 


I'ontracts not distinguished by special names are termed 
innominate, all of which are ohliimtory on the contracting 
parties from their date.— Open contract. In Eng. eon- 
veyaneing, a contract for the sale of real property which 
does not by special conditions restrict the extent to which 
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the render muet (tire evidence of his title.— Oral OOU* 
traol Heme ae verbal eontrael.— Parole or simple oon- 
traetb a contract not by ipoolalty or under teal, whether 
in writing or by word ol mimtb. Stephen.— S/Ul ooa- 
traot, In Jtom. taw, an agruoraent the validity of which 
waa recognized by the courts because it related to a thing, 
and the thing hud been delivered pursuant to it.— Social 
OOntzaot [K. euiUrat iiocM\, a supposed expressed or ini- 
plied agreement regulating the relations of citizens with 
one another and with the goveminent, and forming the 
foundation of pullticnl society ; the phrase used as a title 
to a treatise on gi^vcrmnent by J. J. Rousseau, which ex- 
ercised a great liillueiice In France and elsewhere previous 
to Uie ruvulutiun. — Special contract, la) A sealed con- 
tract. (b) A written contract S])eclfylng in detail what Is 
to be dune, as a building-contract with speoiacatlons.— 

To count on contract. See eoutai.— Verbal contract, 

a contract ma<ic by won! of mouth, In contradistinction 
to ono embodied In writing. Alsu called oral aontrati.— 
Voidable contract, a contract which is liable to be mode 
void by a i)«rtv or a third i>orson, but which meanwhile Is 
binding. -Void contract, a contract which has no legal 
efficacy to bind either party, a Syn. S. Obligation, conven- 
tion. 

oontraotable (kgn-tmk't^bl), a. [< contract, 
v., + -aft/e.] Capable of being contracted or 
acquired: as, contractable dlBeases. 

Influences which we call moral, which are usually Imi- 
tative, and which are confroefahte by Indtatluu. 

B. W. Hichardeon, Prevent. Med., p. 447. 

eontractont (kon-trak'tant), n. [« F. contrac- 
tant; as contract + In laic, a contract- 

ing party. 

That trading vessels of any of the eontraetanti, under 
convoy, shall lodge with the commander of the uuiivoyiug 
vessel their passports and certtfleates orsou-Iotters, drawn 
up aoeordlng to a certein form. 

S'oolssj/, Introd. to Inter. law, 1 101. 
OOntractatioilt (kon-trak-ta'shon), n. A con- 
tract ; the act of making a contract. 

In enery ship euery man's name Is taken, and If ho Iiauo 
any marko in the face, or hand, or arme, It is written tiy a 
nolarle (as well as his name! appertaining to the eantrae- 
tation house, appoluted for these causes. 

Uakluyi't Voyaget, III. 882. 

oontractdd (kon-trak'ted), p. a. [1^. of con- 
tract, p.] 1. Drawn together or into a smaller 
or narrower compass; shrunk. 

To whom the angel with eonf roefed brow. 

Mitton, r. L., vtll. 680. 
8. Narrow; mean; selfish: as, a man of a oon- 
tracted soul or mind. 

Men may travel far, and return with minds as contraeted 
IM If they nsd never stirred from their own market-town. 

Macaulay, History. 

8. Narrow or restricted in means or opportuni- 
ties; restricted, as by poverty; scanty; needy. 
Be passed his youth in eontracteU circumstances. 

Lamb, Old Beuckors. 
4. Arranged for or disposed of by contract; 
apeolficalTy, betrothed. 

Here are the articles of contracted peace, 

Between our sovereign and the French king Charles, 
Tot eighteen mouths concluded by ounsent. 

iAa*.,2 Hen. VI., 1. 1. 
1 preu mo uono but tfood houioholdon, veomen'i loDf : 
inquire me out eontracM baohelori, luon m had been 
naked twice on the bans. Shak.^ 1 Hen. IV.. Ir. 2. 

Oontructad TalXl, in Avdraut., % phrase donotlnjc the 
diminution which takes place in the diameter of a stream 
of water issuing from a vessel at a short distance from the 
dlioharging aperture, owing to the momentum of the 
particles toward the center of the orillce. 
contrftctedly (kqn-trak'ted-li), adv. In a con- 
tracted manner; with contraction. 

Pillar la to bo pruuuuncwl contraetedly, as of one sylla- 
ble, or two short ones. 

Bp. Newton, Note oii Paradise Lost, 11. S02. 

fjontraotedness (kon-trok'tcd-nes), n. 1. The 
state of being contracted ; conciseness. 

Brevity or eontractedneee ol speech in prayer. 

South, Sermons, 11. Iv. 

8. Narrowness; meanness; extreme seliish- 

ness. 

Wherever men neglect the Improvement of their minds, 
there Is always a narrowness aud contractedneu of spirit. 

A. A. Sykte, Korrooii at St. Paul’s, p. fl (mi). 

dontraotibility (kon-trak-ti-bil'i-ti), n. [< 
eontracHble : see -bility.} Capability of being 
contracted ; the property of admitting of con- 
traction: as, the contractibility and dilatability 
of air. 

dontractible (kon-trak'tl-bl), a. l< contract, v., 
+ Able.} Capable of contraction. 

Small air-bladders dilatable and eontraetibU. 

Arbuthnot, Aliments. 
OontraotlUe pair, in alg., two not contiguoiis members 
of a linear series, 

dOntTMtibUl&eBB (kon-trak'ti-bl-nes), n. The 
quality of suffering oontraotion; oontraoti- 
bility. 

COntraetila (kon-trak'til), a. [< P. eontracHle 
as Sp. Pg. contractu ss It. eontrattilc, < L. as 
if *oontractilis, < coniraetug, pp. of oontrahere, 
draw together: see contract, v.j 1. Susceptible 
of oontraotion ; having the property of oontract- 


ing or shrinking into a smaller compass or 
length: as, contractile mnsoles or fibers. — 2. 
Producing contraction ; capable of shortening 
or making smaller. 

The heart's coutractile force. 

Brooke, Vnivortal Beauty, iv. 

Observation of the ascent of water in capillary tubes 
shows that Uie contractile force of a thin ntm of water 
Is about sixteen mllllgramnios weight per niillimetre of 
breadth. Thotnmmatul Tail, Nat. Phil., I. 11., App. (F). 

Specifically — 3. In mtom., capable of being 
doubled in close to the lower surface of the 
thorax, aud fitting into grooves so as to be 
hardly distinguishable from the general sur- 
face: said of the legs, etc., of insects. This 
structure is found in many Coleoptera whicli feign death 
on being alarmed. The body of an insect Is said to be 
eontracttle whoa the protliorax and head can bo folded 
down on the trunk, oa in certain Coleoptera and tlyme- 
noptera. — OoutractUe vacuolo. See vacuole. 
contractility (kon-trak-til'i-ti), n. [== P. con- 
tractilitt!; as contractile + -itu.} The inher- 
ent property or force by which bodies shrink 
or contract; more speoifleally, in physiol,, the 
property which belongs to muscles of eontract- 


5f. The act of making a oontraot ; the state of 
being under a contract, especially one of mar- 
riage. 

Such an act 

. . . makes marriage vows 
As fklse ss dicers' oaths ; O, such a deed 
As from the body of eontraetion plucks 
The very soul. Skak., Hamlet, Hi. 4. 

6. In surg., an abnormal and permanent altera- 
tion in the relative position and forms of parte, 
arising from various causes, as in ankylosis, dis- 
tortion, clubfoot, wryneck, etc. — 7. In math., 
any device for abrid^ng toe meohanloal labor 
of making calculations bydiminishii^ the num- 
ber of characters written do'wni— 8, The act 
or process of contracting or acquiring: as, the 
contraction of a debt.— Hnpoytren’s oontraotion 

[named after Dupuutren, a Fren^ surgeon, 1777-1886], 
in pathol., the nxed flexion of one Anger or more, due 
to the contraction of the palmar fascia. It usually af- 
fects the llltlo Huger first, Is more frequent iu males than 
ill females, and seems to be favored by the gouty dia- 
thesis. — Bour-glani oontraotion, an irregular, local, 
transverse contraction of the uterus, at the internal os or 
aliove, occurring after the delivery of the Child, and de- 


ly comes thruugli the 

by volition or not; Imt it may 

either indirectly through the nervosur dlreutly tothe 

cle itself, as by electiiolty, mecimnical violence, or chemi- 
cal action. 

It Is not pure thought which moves a muscle; neither 
is it ttie alistraction contractility, but the muscle, which 
moves a limb. 

(f. II. LewtB, Probs. of Life and Mind, 1. 11. ( 3. 

Tile central cor<l, to whose einUractility this action is 
due, has been described as muscular. 

IF. B. Carpenter, Micros., ( 489. 

contracting (kon-trak'ting), a. [< contract + 
1. Making or having made a contract 
or treaty; stipulating: as, the confraefin^ par- 
ties to a league. 

Ttio Contracting parties came, in short, to an under- 
standing In each case ; but if they went no further, they 
were not obliged to one another. 

Maine, Ancient Law, p. 815. 
Sf. Binding a contract; given in confirmation 
of a bargain or an agreement. 

Tile promlsea of immortality and eternal life, of whlcli 
the present miraculous graces of the Holy Spirit were an 
earnest, and In the nature of a confroef t';^ penny. 

Jer. Taylor, Works (ea. 3836), I. 2(W. 

contraction (kon-trak'shqn), n. [= F. con- 
traction = 8p. contraocion ss Pg. ctmtrac^o = 
It. contrasione, < L. contractio(n-), contraction, 
< contraherc, w. contractus, draw together: soe 
contract, ».] 1. The act of drawing together or 
shrinking; the condition of becoming smallor 
in extent or dimensions through the nearer ap- 
proach to ono another of the parts ; the state of 
being contracted; a decrease in volume, bulk, 
or dimensions, as from loss of heat. All Iradies, 
with very few exceptions, expand by the application of 
heat, and contract when lieat is witlidrawn. (See expan- 
tion and heat.) Contraction also takes place when a gas is 
condensed to a liquid, and In most cases when a liquid is 
clianged to a solid ; there ore, however, some exceptions, 
os water, which expands on aolidifying. 

Contraction ol the pupil takes place not only under 
the stimulus of light, but also In looking at very near 
obfects. Thu reason of this is. that oorreetton of spheri- 
cal aberration is thus made more perfect. 

Le Conte, Bight, p, 40. 

3. The act of making short, of abridging, or of 
reducing within a narrower compass by any 
means; the act of lessening or making smaller 
In amount; the state of bemg so lessoned ; re- 
duction; diminution; abridgment: as, a con- 
traction of the currency. 

He [the farmer] has done his beat to become rich ; he haa 
mortgaged, and he has repudiated his mortgages I ... he 
has tried iiiflattoii, and contraction too; and yet he can- 
not make more than seven or olght per cent. 

The Nation, July 16, 1876. 

Specifically — 3. A shortening of a word in 
pronunciation or in writing: as, can’t is a con- 
traction of cannot, in writing, contraction Ukes 
place, as In pronunciation, primarily by the omlsaion of 
Intermediate letters; but also by writing In a smaller 
character the last letter above the word contracted, by 
running two or more letters into one character, by ludng 
synilxils representing syllables or words, and by the use 
of Inlttsl letters : as, reed, for received ; for guam ; 
ifc for et. Bpeoiflcally. in Or. aram., the union of the con- 
currant vowels of two syUables into one long vowel or 
dlplithong— that is, of on into m, ol « Into «, etc. See 
abbreviat&n, 2. 

4. In anc.pros., the use of a single long time 
or syllable in place of two short times. Thus, 
in the dsotyllo hexameter, a epondee(-s -) can be eubeti- 
tnted in the lint four feet lor a dactyl (s w wX one long 
being metrioeUy equivelent to two eborte; but auoh a 
eubaUtution it adnuasible only in certain Unds of verae 
and in certain parte of a toot or Una according to apeoial 

lea. In the dwtyllo hexameter, for example, the fifth 

..otmustordiumrilybe adaet-' — 

verae of eonfnution le rseefuf 


contractioiial_^(kon^rak'8hon-al), a. con- 


As regards the Republican party, ite o 
please everybody — both contractioniet a 
ihu solvent and insolvent, the creditor am 


y also bo applied artii^iall^ traction + -ai.] 1. Of, relating to’, or of *1116 na- 
nervos or directly to the mus- ture of contraction. 

Mr. Robert Mallett, a zealous supporter of the eonfrae- 
tiotutl hypothesis, estimated that the diameter of the earth 
Is now about 189 miles less than it was when entirely 
fluid. Amer. Jour. Sei., lid ear., XXX 261. 

The oontractional theory hero finds a cause for all the 
diminution of Interior volume demanded bythewrinkUng 
of thu crust iu niuuntaiu ranges. Science, V. 888. 

2, Causing or caused by eontraetion. 
contractionist (kon-trak'shqn-ist), n. [< con- 
traction 4- -wf.] Dno who advocates contrac- 
tion of the currency, especially of the paper 
currency, of a country : the opposite of infla- 
tionist. 

desire is to 

and inflationist, 

Insolvent, the creditor aud the debtor. 

The Nation, Aug. 19, 1875. 

contraction-rule (kon-trak'shqn-rfll). n. A 
pattern-makers' rule, longer than the standard 
rule by an amount equal to that wMoh the 
metal to be used for a casting contracts in cool- 
ing from the molten state. For oast-iron the 
rule is 24^ inches for a length of two feet, 
contractive (kon-trak'tiv), a. [< contract + 
-ive.J Tending to oontraot. 

The heart, as said, from its contractive cave, 

On the loft side ejects the bounding wave. 

Blackmore, Creation, 
contractor (kqn-trak'tqr). n. [< LL. contrac- 
tor, one who makes a contract, < L. contrahere, 
pp. contractus, contract: see contract, v.} 1, 

One who contracts ; one of the parties to a 
contract, bargain, or agreement ; one who cov- 
enants with another to do or to refrain from 
doing a particular thing. 

All matches ... are dangerous and inoouvenieut where 
the eontracton are not equals. Sir B. L'Metrange. 

Bpecifically — 2. One who contracts or cove- 
nants, either with a government or other pub- 
lic body or with private parties, to furnish 
pipplies, or to construct works or erect build- 
ings, or to perform any work or service, at a 
certain price or rate: as, a pavLng-oowfroc- 
tor; a labor-contractor.— 8. A musme which 
contracts or lessens the size of a part; a con- 
strictor.-- contractor traohee, lu omUh., the con- 

tractor of the windpipe, a muscle lying along tlie trachea, 
whose action shortens the windpljje by drawing the tra- 
cheal rings closer together, and also drags the whole struc- 
ture backward by being attached to the clavicle or ster- 
num. See etemotraoheatie. — Independent oontraotor, 
ss distinguished from eervant or employee, a person fol- 
lowing a regular Independent employment, who *" — 


lowing a regular Independent ompioi 

his services to the public to accept orders and execute 
(wnimissions for all who may employ him in a certain 
line of duty, using hla own means for the purpose, and 
being accountable only for final performance. Cooley, 
Toi-ts (cd. 1878), p. 649. 

contractuftl (kon-trak'Ju-al), a, [=F. contrao- 
tuelj < L. contractus (contractu-), a drawing to- 
gether, LL. a oontraot : see contact, n., and -oh] 
^sing from a contract or agreement; con- 
sisting in or of the nature of a oontraot: as, 
a contractual liability. 

The recognition of simple consent as creative ol a eon- 
traetual bond. Hncyc. Mrit,, XX. 708. 

It [the Oerman Balio law] elaborately discusses eontrae- 
fuel obligations. Maine, Barly Law and Custom, p. 87*. 

contraetnre (kqn-trak'j^), n. [ae P. eontrao- 
Jure ss It. oontrattura; as eontraei + -are.] 
1. Contraction, as of muscles ; contortion pro- 
duoed by muscular oontraotion; specifically, a 
permanent shortening of a muscle. 



comfeTMtum 

je U of moro Tolue In the pmention then tn the 

«ure of eontraetwM, itiffneu, and anchyloeU. 

BueVt Handbook Med. Seieneet, IV. 668. 

A itrong oontraeture of the foot produced in one of 
them certainly reappeared in the other. 

E. Oumey, Mind, XII. 420. 

3f. Taking; catching: as, eontractwre of a fever. 

contraotured (^n-trak'J^), a. [< contrac- 
ture + -«d2.] SuSering from or affected by 
contracture; constricted. 

A preliminary stretching of the eontraetured canal. 

Med. New*, XLVII. 617. 

contrardance (kon'trg-d&ng), n. [Modified 
from F. eontredanae (= Bp. eontradama =: Pg. 
contradan^a s= It. contraddama), < centre, op- 
posite, + danse, dance : see contra and donee.] 
A janoe by four couples placed opposite each 
other and making the same steps and figures. 
Bee country-dance. 

contradict (kon-tr^ikt')> «• [< L. contradio- 
tua, pp. of contradicere (> P. contredire = Pr. 
confrodire = Bp. contradecir ssVg. contradieer =. 
It. eontraddire), in class. L. two words, contra 
dicere, speak a^nst : contra, against ; dicere, 
speak: see contra and dfcfion.j I, trana. 1. To 
assert the contrary or opposite of; deny direct- 
ly and categoricaUy : as, his statement was at 
once contradicted. 

What I am to aay mimt he hut that which contradlcte 
niy accusation. Shak., W. T., ill. 2. 

I have more Manners than to eonlradiet what a Lady 
lias declar'd. Congreve, Love for Love, i. 11. 

It has often been said that in no country are land-own- 


If truth be once perceived, we do thereby also per- 
ceive whatever is false in eontradiaion to it. 

N. Grew, Cosmologia Sacra. 

The character of the Italian statesman seems, at first 
sight, a collection of eontradietiotte. a phantom as mon- 
strous as the portress of bell in Milton, half divinity, 
half snake, majestic and beautiful above, grovelling and 
poisonous below. Macaulay, Machiavelli. 

4. Firarativoly^, a person who or a thing which 
is self-contradictory or inconsistent. 

Woman's at best a eontradictim still. 

Heaven, when it strives to polish all it can 
its last best work, but forms a softer man. 

Pope, Moral Essays, 11. 270. 
OontnuUotlon In terms, a seif-oontradictory phrase, 
as “ a square circle."— Principle Of contradiction, the 
principle that nothing can be both true and false in the 
same sense and In the same respects. Modem formal logic 
demonstrates that tills principle enters Into a large part 
of our reasoning, but fornu the hinge only of a few very 
simple Infereucesfnot of direct aylloinsm). Formerly many 
logicians regarded the law of contradiction as the govern- 
ing principle of all demonstrative reasoning. According- 
ly, it is often referred to as such without regard to its ex- 
act stgnlflcatlon. The law was enunclateil by Aristotle, 
but Its name was perhaps first given to it by Ksmiis. 

The proposition that no aublect can have a predicate 
whlcli contradicts it is called the princiiiUt of coiUradic- 
lion. It is a general though negative criterion of all truth. 
Kant, Critique of Pure Heason, tr. by Milller, p. 151. 


The Idghest of all logical laws, In other words the supremo 
iw of thought, is what is called the princijde of contra- 
diction, or, more correctly, the principle of non-contradlc- 


oontnffredlent 

who opposes : see eoniradieter.'] I. a. 1. Deny- 
ing that Bomething stated or approved is com- 
pletely true; diametrically opposed. [This is 
the meaniug of the word in logic.] 

Contradudorie propositions can neither bo true nor false 
both at once ; for If one be true, the otlier must needs be 
false, whether the matter be natural!, or contingent ; as, 
Every man U lust : Some man is not Just. 

BlundeviUe, Arte of Logicke (1590), ill. 

2. Inconsistent; logically antagonistic: inca- 

S able of being true together (though both may 
e false). 

Schemes. . . absurd, and eonfnidtefon/ to common sense. 

Additon, Freeholder. 
In his present agitation he could decide on nothing; he 
could only alternate between contradictory intentions. 

Oeorge Eliot, Mill on tlio Floss, vL 19. 
=Byn. Contrary, fneonnietent, etc. See contrary. 

n. n . ; pi. contradictories (-riz). A proposition 
of a pair mconsistent with each other, or each 
of which precisely denies or falsifies the other. 

It is common with princes (salth Tacitus) to will eon- 
tradictoriee. , Bacon, Empire. 

How shall I, or any man else, say "amen" to thebr 
h and pray e()n()-iK<ie(orte«r 
Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. 1885), 11. 285. 
No man is certain of atnith, who can endure the thought 


iw of thought, is what is called the 
.iefton, or, more correctly, the principl 
tton. It is this : A thing cannot be and not be at the I 
time. Sir W. Hamilton, Metaph., xxxviil. 


contradiction + -af.] Contradictory; 
tent. 


2. To deny the words or assertion of; address 
or speak of in contradiction : as, he contradict- 
ed the previous speaker; I contradicted him to 
his face. 

When another asserted something that I thought an 
error, I deuy'd myself the pleasure of contradietino him 
abruptly. f'rankliH, Autoblog., I. 248. 

8. To oppose; act or be directly contrary to; 
be inconsistent with : as, the statement which 
was made contradicts experience. 

No tnith can contradict another truth. Hooker, 

Tlie impusner of that veracity [of our sensuous faculties] 
eontradicte lilmself, since the veracity of the senses is 
doubted by him on account of his acceptance of tlio tes- 
timony of his senses. Mivart, Nature and Thought, p. 113. 
4t, To speak or declare against ; forbid. 

'Tls site is sub-contracted to this lord, 

And I, her husband, contradict your banns. 

Shdk., l,ear, v. 3. 

•SyiL 1. To gainsay, impugn, controvert, dispute.— 3. 
To contravene. 

H, intrans. To utter a contrary statement 
or a contradiction ; deny. 

The Jews . . . spake against those things which were 
spoken by Paul, contradieiing and blaspheming. 

Acto xlil. 45. 

COntradlctable (kou-tny-dik'ta-bl), a. r< con- 
tradict + -able.'] That" may he contraaictod ; 
deniable; disputable. 

contradictor (kon-trfl,-dik't6r), M. [= F. con- 
tradieteur = Bp. contradictor, contraditor = Pg. 
contraditor s= It. eontraddittore, < LL. contra- 
dictor, < L. contradicere, pp. contradictua, speak 
against: noo contradict nvA-er^.] One who con- 
tradicts or denies; an opposer. Also contra- 
dictor. 

If a gentleman happen to be a little more sincere in 
his representations, ... he is sore to have a dozen con- 
tradietore. Sunft, State of Ireland. 

contradiction (kon-tr^ik'shon), n. [as F. con- 
tradiction zs Bp. oontradiocion"=: Pg. contradic- 
fdo sa It. contraddisione, < L. contradietio(,n-), 
< contradicere, pp. contradictua. speak against: 
see eontradiot. h. eontradictio(n-) in the strict 
lorical sense was first used by Bofithius to trans- 
late Gr. ovr/^ff/f.] 1 . An assertion of the direct 
opposite to what has been said or affirmed; 
denial ; contrary deolaratiou. 

I make the assertion deliberately, without fear of eon- 
tradietion, that thU globe really was created, and that It 
is composed of land and water. 

Irving, Knickerbocker, p. 60. 

2. Opposition, whether by argument or con- 
duct. 

Consider him that endured aubh eorUradietion of sin- 
ners against himself. Heb. xiL 8. 

That tongue, 

Inspir’d with contradiction, durst oppose 
A third part of the gods. Milton, P. L., vl. 165. 

3. Direct opposition or repugnancy | absolute 
inconsistency; apeoifioally, tne relation of two 
propositions whidi are so opposed that one 
most he false and one must be true. 
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tliat not from any set purpose or effort to reject ft, but, 
os 1 liave said, by the spontaneous action of the intellect. 

J. 11, Neuman, Gram, of Assent, p. 187. 

contradistlnct (kon'tra-dis-tingkt')» «. [< co«- 
tra- + distinct.] Dintin^shed by opposite qual- 
ities. [Rare.] 

... .. j . A contradietinct term. Goodwin, Works, IV. Iv. 81. 

We have trld already, and miserably felt . . . what ^ . 

the boisterous and contradietionat hand of a temporall, COntradlfltlllCtlOn (kon^trfi-dlS-tingk'shqn), fl. 

.. .. „ . ^ ^ Distinction by oppo- 


[< contra- + distinction.] 

site qualities; direct contrast: generally plre- 
ceded by in and followed by to. 

Wo speak of sins of infirmity, in contradietinclion to 
thosb of prusumpliuu. SuutA. 

It is impossible to give a complete and perfect definition 
of a plant, m cooUradUtinctwn to what is to be regarded as 
an animal. H. Bentley, Botany, Int., p. 4. 

contradistinctivd (kon'trft-dis-tingk'tivb a. 
undn. [< contra- + distinctive.] I. a. 1. Hav- 
iug the quality of or characterized by contra- 
distiuotiou; opposite in qualities. — 2. Distin- 
llow, then, is it iKMsible for Institutions, admitted to J)e guished by opposites. 


tying of Christs holy Church. 

Milton, Reformation in Eng., il. 

contradictions (kon-tr^ik'shus), a. [< con- 
tradicti-on + -otis.l 1 Inclined to contradict ; 
disposed to deny, dispute, or cavil. [Rai'c.] 
Boudet was argumentative, eonfrodtefious, and irascible. 
Bp. of Killala'e Narrative, p. 54. 
2. Filled with contradictions; self -opposed ; 
inconsistent. [Bare.] 

Contradielioue inconsistentness. 

Dr. H. More, Infinity of Worlds, st. 49. 


stnictive ol vnvi, ..uici, t.u uu UIBUUCU ud mmiii u gi 
eminent partly federal and partly national? What c. 
be moro coatradictiom 1 CaXhoun, Works, 1, 15z. 

contradictiously (kon-tri^k'sbus-li), adv. In 
a contradictious manner"; coutrarily. [Rare.] 

ttherstono emUradictiomli 

George Eliot, Middlemarch, xxxi 

ContradictiousneSB (kon-trt^dik'sbus-nes), n. 
1. Di^osition to contradietj dispute, or cavil. 
— 2. (joutradiotorinoss ; inconsistency; inner 
contrariety. [Karo in both uses.] 

This oplnivm was, for its absurdity and contradielioue- 
twu, unworthy of the refined spirit of Fluto. Norria. 

contradlctiye (kon-tra^ik'’tiv), a. [< contra- 
dict 4* -ire.] Containing contradiction; con- 
tradictory; inconsistent; opposed. [Rare.] 
Thougli faith be set on a height beyond our biiman per- 
spiciunce, I can believe it rather super-elevated tlian con- 
tradictive to our reason. Felthatn, Resolves. 

contradlctively (kon-tra-dik'tiv-li), adv. By 
contradiction. 

contradictor (kon-tra-dik'tor), n. Same as con- 
tradicUrr. 

contradictorily (kon-tra-dik'to-ri-li), odr. 1. 
In a contradictory manner ; bo "as to contradict, 
or ho self-conflicting. — 2. Contontiously ; with 
opposition; specifically, upon contest or litiga- 
tion in op^sltion, as distinguished from pro- 
ceeding by default or consent. 

The suit was then revived, and afterwards conducted 
contradieUn-Uy with tlie administratrix. 

Chief JvMice Waite. 

contradictoriness (kon-tra-dik'tp-ri-nes), n. 
Direct opposition ; contrariety in assertion or 
effect. 

Confounding himself by the oontradietoHneee of his own 
ideas. Whitaker, Gibbon, lx. 

contradictorionst (kon'trardik-to'ri-us), a. [< 
LL. contradictoriua ; see contradictory.] Dis- 
posed to contradict or deny; contrary. 

This is therefore a eontradietoriotu humour In you, to 
decry the parliament in 1649 that you may extoll the par- 
liament in 164i: State Triale, Lt.-Col. Lllbume (l^X 

contradictorlonsl^ (kon'tra-dik-tfi'ri-us-li), 
adv. In a contradictorious manner, 
contradictory (kon-tr^dik'tp-ri), a. and ». 
[as P. eontraaictoire as Pr. eontradictori = Bp. 
oontradictorio mg Pg. oontraditorio sa It. eontraa- 
dittorio,<, LL. eoniradietorius,<, contradictor, one 


Harrit, Uermes, i. 5. 

II. n. A mark of contradistinction. Harris. 
contradistingnish (kon * trft - dis - t ing ' gwish), 
V. t. [< contra- -i- distinguish.] To distinguish 
not merely by differential, but by opposite qual- 
ities ; discriminate by direct contrast. 

Our idea of l>ody . . . is[of]an exteiidnil solid sulistance, 
capable of communicating motion by impulse ; and our 
idea of soul ... Is of a substance that tblnks, and haa 
a power of exciting motion in liody, iiy will or thought. 
These ... are our complex ideas of soul and body, aa 
contra-dietinguiehed. 

Locke, Human Understanding, II. xxilL 22. 

Revelation makes creation, aa contradietinguiehed from 
redemption, a purely oblective work of God. 

II. Janiee, Subs, and Shad., p. 78. 

contrafactiont (kon-tra-fak'shpn), n. A ooun- 
torfeiting. Blount. 

contrafagotto (kon ' tra-fk-got' to), n, [It., < 
contra (see contra-) + fagotto.] 1. A double 
bassoon. — 2. An organ reed-stop made to imi- 
tate the tones of the double bassoon, 
contrafissure (kon'tr^fish-^), n. [< contra- + 
fissure.] In sura., a fissure or fracture in the 
cranium caused by a blow, but on the side op- 
posite to that which received the blow, or at 
some distanoe from it. 

COntraXocal (kon-tr^fo'kal), a. [< centra- + 
focal.] In math., having, as two conics or 
ooniooids, the differences of the squared axes 
of one equal to those of the other, 
contrageometric (kon-tr^je-^met'rik), a. [< 
contra- -f geometric.] In math., the distinctive 
appellation of two kinds of proportion and 
mean, represented by the formulas 


COntragredieilce(kon-triHjre'di-«ns),n. r<con- 
tragreaient : see -ence.] In math., the relation 
of oontragredient sets of variables, 
contragredlent (kon-tr^gre'di-ent), a. [< L. 
contra, against, + gradienlt-)s, ppr. of gradi (in 
comp, -gredi), go : see gradient, and of. ingre- 
dient.] In math., said of a set of variables sub- 
ject to undergo linear transformation simulta- 
neously with another set (to which the first is 
said to be oontragredient), the two transforma- 
tions being inverse to one another. Thus, let Um 



oontragradient 

two Mt* of vnrUblei be x. y, z, mid (, y, i‘, and let the 
Hnt Mt be transformed to X, V, / by the equations 
* - «X ( hY + eZ, 

y « (IX. f r'V ) yz, 

^ = ffX f AV f iZ; 

then the contrairredleiicc of tlie two sets will consist iii the 
second sot (. y, ( lieini; subject to undergo a simultaneous 
transformatton to K, H, Z, detlned by the equations 
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A system of variables is said to lie eimtraffredient to an- 
other when It Is subject to undergo siniultaiieously with 
the latter linear transformations of the contrary kind from 
it. That is to say, the matrix of transformation is turned 
over about its principal diagonal as an axis. 

J. J. SylvtzUr. 

contraharmonical (kon^tr^h&r-mon'i-kal), a. 
[< contra- + harmonioal.'] Opposod to or tue op- 
]>osite of harmouical.-- Oontraharmonlcal mean 
and proportion, the mean and proportion determined by 
tlic formula a : c » (A — c) : (a— fi), 

COntrahentt (kou'tr^-hent), a. and n. [< L. cnn- 
trahen(t-)8, ppr. of contrahercj contract : see noii- 
tract, v.J I. a. Contracting; covenanting; 
agreeing: common in d^lomatic documentB 
of the time of Henry VIIL 

The treatise concludud at London, betwixt the king's 
highness, the uinporour, and the French king, as princes 
(MntraherUi. Strype, Kecords, No. 12. 

U. n. One who enters into a contract, cove- 
nant, or agreement. 

COntralndicant(kon-trii-in'di-kant), n. [< con- 
tra- + indicant.] In med., a svmptom or indi- 
cation showing that a particular treatment or 
course of action which in other respects Rcems 
advisable ought not to be adopted. 

Throughout It was full of conlraindieantii. Burke. 

contraindicate (kon-trlHn'di-kat), i>. t. [< con- 
tra- + indicate.] In med., to indicate the con- 
trary of— that is, a course of treatment or ac- 
tion different from or opposed to that which is 
customary or is called for by the other circum- 
stances of the case. 

Opiates are contraindicated whuii fatal accumulation of 
blood in the air-passages Is thruateued. 

Buck's Uandbook of Med. ScUmcet, III. 4«7. 

contraindication (kon^tr^-iu-di-ka'shon), n. 
[< contra- + indication.] In med., an "indica- 
tion from some peculiar symptom or fact that 
forbids the method of cure which the main 
symptoms or nature of the disease would other- 
wise call for. Also counter-indication. 

I endeavour tu give the must simple Idea of the distem- 
per, and the proper diet, at)strauting fruni the cumplica- 
llons of the llrst, or the etmiraimliealiont tu the second. 

Arbulhnot, Aliments. 

contraintc par corps (k6n-traht' pkr kor). [F.: 
contrainte, constraint, arrest; par (< L. »«•), 
by; ooTOS, body.] In dvil Uiw, arrest; attach- 
ment at the person ; imprisonment for debt. 
COntrairet (kon-trSr'), a- and n. An obsolete 
variant of contrary. 

COntrairet (kon-trar')i V. t. An obsolete va- 
riant of contrary. 

And first, she past the rerfon of the ayro 
And of the Are, whose substance tliiii and slight 
Ma*ie no resistance, lie uunlil her coidraire. 

Upenser, F. Q., VII. vi. 7. 

COntrairet (kon-trar'), prop. [< coHtraire, a. (by 
omission of to).] Against. 

Like as I wan them, sac will I keep them, 
Contrair a' kliigls In Oliristuntie. 

Sany qf the Outlaw Murray (Child's Ballads, VI. 85). 

contralateral (kon-trjl-lat'e-rsl), a. [< L, con- 
tra, against, + latue (later^, side : see contra 
and lateral.] Occurring on the opposite side, 
contra-lode (kou'trll-ldJ), n. Same as counter- 
lode. 

contralto (kgu-trarto), it. and a. [It., < contra, 
counter, + alto^ alto : see contra and alto.] I. 
». ; pi. rmitralU (-te). 1. In modern music, the 
voice intermediate in quality , and range be- 
tween soprano and tenor, having a usual com- 
pass of about two octaves upward from the F be- 
low middle C ; the lowest or the varieties of the 
female voice, in medieval music, in which the niclmly 
— IS eitlier In n middle voice or passed from on«_ voice ‘ 
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To be determined and tied up, either by ItHlf, or from 
abroad, is violent and eoMranatural [for an arbitrary 
opinion]. Bp. Butt, Ulsoourse on Truth, 1 0. 

contranitenoet. contranitencTt (kon-tra-ni'- 

tens, -tgn-si), n. [< contra- + nitence, nitency.] 
Ifeuction; resistance to force. Bail^. 

contra-nuage (kon'tr^nli-ilzb'), a. [< contra- 
+ nuage.] In her., same as escallopea. 

contra-octa'7e (kon'tm-ok'tav), n, [< contra- 
+ octave.] In music, ihe 16-foot octave of the 
oi^n, the notes of which are denoted by CC, 
DD, etc. ; on the piano, the lowest octave be- 
ginning with C, the notes of which are denoted 
by Cj, I)i, etc.; on other instruments, the oc- 
tavo corresponding to these. 

COntraplez (kon'tra-pleks), a. [< L. contra, 
against, 4- plexus, pp., woven : see plexus.] An 
epithet applied to the simultaneous transmis- 
sion of telegraph messages along the same wire 
in opposite dlrootions: as, eimtraplex teleg- 
raphy. 

contrapose (kon-trnrpus'), V. t,; pret. and pp. 
contraposed, ppr. contraposing. [< contra- + 
pose^, after L. contraponere (> 8p. contraponer), 
pp. contrapoaitus, mace opposite, < contra, 
against, 4- ponere, place.] If, To set in oppo- 
sition. 

Wt) may manifestly see contraposed death and life. Jus- 
tice and injustice, condemnation and Justitlcatlun. 

Salkeld, Paradise (1617), p. 285. 
2. In hgic, to transpose, as antecedent and 
consequent or subject aud predicate, with nega- 
tion of both terms. 

contraposita (kon-tra-poz'i-tk), n. pi. [NL., 
prop. ueut. pi. of Ij.'coHtraposittm, pp. of con- 
frapowo'c, place opposite : see confropose.] In 
logtc, two propositions which can be transform- 
ed into each other by the inference of contra- 
position. 

contraposition (kon^'tra-po-zish'on), n. [= F. 
contreposilion = 8p. contraposicion = Pg. con- 
traposifdo = It. contrapjiosieionc, < LL. contra- 
positioln-), < L. contraponere, pp. contrapoaitus, 
place opposite: see contrapose.] A placing 
over against ; opposite position ; in Uigic, the 
mode of inference which proceeds by transpos- 
ing subject and predicate, aiiteoedent and con- 
sequent, or premise and conclusion, with nega- 
tion of the transposed parts. Thu«, the propositlou, 
If tlie Ink will make a black apot. you will not apill it, 


givoa by cuiitrauusithm, if yoii'wUl'apill it, the iuk will 
not make a Idack anot. 

contraprogressist (kon-tr^prog'res-ist), n. [< 
contra- 4- progress 4- -ist.] A person opposed 
to the leading tendencies of the times, or to what 
is commonly considered to be progress, [liare.] 
contraproyectant (kon*tra-pro-vek'tant), ». 
[< contra- 4- provcctant.] In math., a covariant 
considered as generated by the operation of a 
provootor on a covariant, 
contraprovector (kon'tra-pro-vek'tor), n. [< 
contra- 4- protector.] lu math., an operator ob- 
tained by replacing (, y, etc., in any contra- 
variant by 6x, <|y, etc. 

contraption (kqu-trap'shqn), w. [< con- + 
trapi^ 4- -tion ; assuming the ^se of a word of 
L. origin. Gi. cantrap, cantrip.] A device; a 
contrivance : used slightingly. [Colloq., U. 8.] 
For ray pnrt, I can't »iiy aa 1 »ec what'a to be the end of 
all theae new-fangled c(mtraptums. 

J. C. Neal, Charcoal .Sketchea. 

contrapuntal (kou-tra-pun'tal), a. [< It. con- 
trappunto, counterpomt {nee counterpoint^), 4- 
-al.J In music, pertaining to counterpoint, or 
in accordance with its rules; having an inde- 
pendent motion of the voice-parts, 
contrapontally (kon-tra-pim^tal-i), adv. In a 
contrapuntal manner. 

contrapuntist (kon-tri^pun'tist), n. [= F. con- 
trapontiate = Fg. coniraptmtista, < It. contrap- 
puntisla, < contrappunto, counterpoint: see 
counterpoint^.] One skilled in the rules and 
practice of counterpoint. 


oontrarioiui 

oontraremonstrantCkon'tr^^mon'str^t), n. 
[< contra- + remonstrant.] One who ramou- 
stratoB in opposition or answer to a remonstrant; 
specifically (usually with a capital), one of those 
who issued or supported the ootmter-remon- 
stranco against the remonstrance of the Ar- 
minians prior to the Synod of Dort. See re- 
monstrant. 

They did the synod wrong to make this distinction of 
eonlra-remonetranle and remonstrants ; for lu the synod 
there was no eontra-rernunstranl, and no man was call'd 
thither under that name, whereas they in their letters 
oame under the name of remonstrants. 

Halee, To Sir P. Carlton (1618). 
contrariant (kon-trfi'ri-nnt), a. and n. [For- 
merly, as a noim, also contrarient; < F. eontra- 
riant, < ML. contrarian(t-)s, ppr. of contrariare 
{> F. contrarier), contradict, run counter: see 
contrary, v.] I, a. Opposing; opposite; con- 
tradictory; inconsistent. [Rare.] 

A law eoixtrariant or repugnant to the law of nature and 
the law of God. Hooker, Eccles. Polity, v. 81. 

Without one hostile or contrariant prepossession. 

Southey. 

In the time of Henry the Eighth, he [Cranmer] made hia 
manuscript collections of things contrariant to the order 
of the realm. Jt. W. Dixon, Hist. Church of Eng., xix. 

U. n. Aoontradicter: in Fnp. hist., the name 
given to Thomas, Earl of Lancaster, and the 
barons who took part with him against King 
Edward 11. , because, on account of their great 
power, it was not expedient to call them rebels 
or traitors. 

contrarlantly (kon-tra'ri-ant-li), adv. Con- 
trarily. Coleridge. [Rare.] 

COntrariet, v. t. An obsolete spelling of con- 
trary, 

COntrarientt, n. See contrariant. 
contrariety (kon-tra-ri'e-ti), n. ; pi. contrarie- 
ties (-tiz). [< F. contrariety = Sp, contrariedad 
s= Pg. contrariedade = It. contrarietd, < LL. eon- 
trarieta{t-)8, contrariness, < L. contrarius, con- 
trary : see contrary, a.] 1 . The state or quality 
of being contrary; extreme opposition; the 
relation of the greatest imlikeness within the 
same class. 

Sedentary and wlthlu-door arts . . . have in their nature 
a contrariety tu a military disposition. 

Bacon, Kingdoms and Estates. 

As there Is by nature 
In everything created contrariety. 

So likewise it there unity and league 
Between them In tbeir kind. 

Bord, Lover's Melancholy, Iv. 8. 

So mayest thou more naturally feel the contrariety ot 
vice unto nature. Sir T. Browne, Christ. Mor., I. 86. 

There is a contrariety between those things that con- 
science inclines to and those that entertain the senses. 

South. 

2. Something contrary to or extremely unlike 
another; a contrary. 

How can these contrarieties agree? 

Shak., 1 Hen VI., 11. 8. 

The contrarieties. In short, are endless. 

Bushnell, Nature and the Supernat., p. 71. 
Contrariety of motion, the relation of two changes 
along the same course but in opposite directions, as heat- 


o antipodes on the earth.— Contrariety Of 




I iiuturHlIy called alttu. As music for mixed 
', tliat female voice which was nearest the 
Host contrasted with It, was called conir' 


altus, and 
alto. Alsu alto. 

2. A singer with a contralto voice. 

n. a. Pertaining to, or possessed of the qual- 
ity of, a contralto: as, a contralto voice. 
COntramure (kon'trk-mur), n. [< L. contra, 
against, 4- murus, wall.] Same as countermure. 
contranatnral (kou -trft-nat ' q -ral), a. [< L. 
contra, against, 4- natura, nature, 4- -al.] Op- 
posed to nature. [Rare.] 


of no small excellence. W. Mason, Church Mustek, p. 200. 
contr’arco (kon-trkr'ko), n. [It., lit. against 
the bow: contra, against; creo, bow: seecontro 
and areX.] Incorrect or false bowing on the 
violin, violoncello, etc. 

contraregularlty (kon^trM-reg-p-lar'j-ti), n. 
[< contra- 4- regularity.] Contrariety to rule 
or to regularity. [Bare or obsolete.] 

It Is not only its not promoting, but its opposing, . . . 
so that H is not so properly an Irregularity as a eontm- 
reyularity. Norris. 

contrarelated (kon'ti^r$-l&'ted), a, [< con- 
tra- 4- related.] In analytical meek., having as 
kiuematical exponents oontrafooal eUlpsoi^. 


propozl- 

iT proposi- 

„ quality, 

the relation ot two extremely opposed qualities, as heat 
and cold, freedom and bondage, straightness and curva- 
ture. oByn. 1 and 2. Cuiitradictoriness, anta^nism. 

contrarily (kon'tr^ri-U), adv. [< ME. confro- 
rili; (. contrary 4- -/y3. ] in a contrary manner ; 
in opposition; antagonistically; in opposite 
ways ; on the other hand. 

Contrarily, the . . . Spaniards cried out according to 
their maner, nut to Oud, but to our Lady. 

Hakluyt’s Voyayes, H. 288. 

contrariness (kon'tra-ri-nes), n. 1. Contrari- 
ety; opposition; antagonism. — 2. Perverse- 
ness ; Habitual obstinacy. 

I do not recognize any features of his mind— except per- 
haps bis contrariness. 

C. D. Warner, Backlog Studies, p. 84. 

contrarions (kqn-tra'ri-us), a. [< ME. contra- 
rioua, contrarius = OF. contraries, contralioa 
= Pr, contraries = It. contrarioso, < ML. con- 
trariosus, an extension ot L. contrarius, con- 
trary: see oofifrar^, a.] Opposing; anta^nig- 
tic; contrary; rebeUious. [Rare.] 

The goddes ben eontrarious to me. 

Chauosr, Good Women, 1. 1800. 
Orlando, what oontntrious thoughts be these, 

That flodc with doubtful motions in thy mind? 

<?r««ne, Orlando Furloso. 
She Sew eontrarious in the face of God 
With bat-winga of her vioea. Mrs. Broteninf. 



• costaruiooB 

The eentroriout aapect both of nature and man (oon- 
coi^aut and dlioordant with the Divine perfection) ha* 
i;lven rlM. aa the reader well knows, to a great amount 
of uniatlafactory epecnlatlon. 

H. Jamet, 8ub». and Shad., p. 148. 

contrarionsly (kgn-tra'ri-us-li), adv. Contra- 
rily; oppositely. [Bare.] 

Many Uilnga, having full reference 
To one oonaent, njay work eontrariounly. 

Skak., Hen. V., I. 2. 

contrariwise (kon'tra-ri-wlz), adv. [< contrary 
+ -tetee.] On the contrary ; oppositmy ; on the 
other hand. 

Not rendering evil for evil, or railing lor railing: but 
cmUrariwUt, bleMlug. 1 Fot. ill. 9. 

The Law lately made, by which the Queen of Scota waa 
condemn'd, waa not made (aa aome malicloualy have 
iniagiM'd) to enanare her, but contrary wise, to forewarn 
and deter her from attempting any thing agalnat it. 

Baker, Chronlclea, p. 870. 

contra-rotationt (kon'trtt-r^-ta'shpn), n. [< 
contra- + rotation.'] Rotation in a contrary 
direction. 

Some have thought that by the Contrariety of the 
Strophd and Antlatrophd, they Intended to repreaent the 
Vonlrarotatum of the Prlmum Mobile. 

Congreve, The Plndaricpie Ode. 

contrarotolatort (kon-trtt-rd'tu-la-tpr), n. 
[ML. : see controller.] A controller; one whose 
business it was to observe the money which the 
collectors had gathered for the use of the king 
or the people. Cowell. 

contrary (Kon'tr^ri), a. and n. [< ME. con- 
trarie, also coniraire, < OF. contraire, F. con- 


traire = Pr. contrari = Sp. Pg. It. contrario, < L. 
cuntrariuH, opposite, opposed, contrary, < con- 
tra, against : see contra and coMMfer^.j I. a. 



Hlippera which hia nimble haate had falsely thruat upon 
eontrary feet. Swijt. 

2. In bot, at right angles to : as, a silique com- 
pressed contrary to the dissepiment (that is, in 
a direction at nght angles to it, in ^stinction 
from a parallel direction).— 3. Extremely un- 
like ; the most unlike of au}^hing within the 
same class: thus, hot and cold, up and down, 
sage and fool, heaven and hell, are contrary terms. 
Ill logic two propoaltluns are contrary when the one deiilea 
every poaalble case of the other : aa, All cuwa are black ; 
No cowa are black. They are contradictory when, one 
being unlveraat, the other denies some only of the thinga 
asserted in the first : aa, All men are wise ; Some men aie 
not wise. 

Our critics take a contrary extreme ; 

They Judge with fury, but they write wltli phlegm. 

Pope, Essay on Criticism, 1. 001. 

1 discovered that he waa moat violently attached to the 
eontrary opinion. Ooldemith, Vicar, II. 

4. Adverse; hostile; opposing; antagonistic; 
opposite; conflicting. 

Blotting out the handwriting uf ordinances that was 
against us, which was contrary to ua. Col. 11. 14. 

That he that la of the contrary part may be ashamed. 

Tit. 11. 8. 

6. Given to contradiction; acting in opposi- 
tion; captious; perverse; intraotable; unac- 
commodating. 

Yes, he waa always a little eontrary, I tlilnk. 

C. D. Warner, Backlog Studies, p. 34. 
Contrary or opposite motion, in music, progression of 
parts In opposite directions, as when one part ascends and 
another descends. i. Jneormsterd, Contrary, Con- 

tradictory, discordant, counter, antagonistic, connlctlng. 
Inimical. In common use incontistent Is the weakest of 
these, and contradictory the strongest. IneomUtent simply 
asserts a failure to agree— generally, however, in an ir- 
reconcilable way. Contrary asserts a general opposition : 
as, the two statements are quite contrary (that Is, they 
pDlnt in different directions or lead to opposite bellels). 
Contmdfeton/ Is active and emphatic; contradictory aeeer- 
tions are absolutely antagonistic and mutually exclusive. 

In every department of our nature, save our perishable 
bodies, we And something which seems to point beyond 
our three-score years and ten - something incoruistent 
with the hypothesis that those years complete our intended 
existence. F. P. Cobbe, Teak In Darien, p. 281. 

But the numbers of poetry and vocal musiok are some- 
times so canirary, that In many places I have iieoti obliged 
to cramp my verses, and make them nigged to the reader, 
that they may be harmonious to the hearer. 

Dryden, Ded. of King Arthur. 

The Duke of Wellington once said that the true way to 
advance eontretdietory propositions was to affirm both ve- 
hemently, not attempting to prove either. 

A. Phelps, Eng. Style, p. 180. 
0. WUftd, Untoward, etc. See wayward. 

H. «. : pL contraries (-riz). 1. One of a pair 
of objecra placed at opposite points or seen in 
opposite directions ; an opposite. 

But men seen another Sterre, the eontraris to him, that 
la toward the Southe, that is dept Antortyk. 

MandeviUs, Travels, p. 180. 

2. One of a pair of characters, propositions, 
statements, or terms, the most Cerent pos- 
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Bible within the same general sphere or olass. 

I., 3. 

No contraries hold more antipathy 

Than 1 and such a knave. Shah., Lear, IL 2. 

If conscience be a proof of innate principles, contraries 
may bo Innate prhiciples, ainoe some men, with the same 
bent of cunsoiettco, prosecute what others avoid. 

Locke, Human Understanding, I. 111. { 8. 

In tile language of logicians, as in that of life, a thing has 
only one eontrary— its extreme opposite; the thing far- 
thest removed from It In tlie same olass. Black is the con- 
trurj/ of white, but neither of them Is the eontrary of red. 
InHnitely great is the eotdrary of liiftultely small, but Is 
not the contrary of ftnite. J. S. MUl. 

3. A contradiction; a denial. [Bare.] — 4f. 
An adversary. 

Whether he or thou 

May with his hundred, os I apak of now, 

Sion his contrarye. 

Chancer, Knight's Tale, 1. 1001. 
In contrary 1, in oppoaltlun ; to the contrary. 

Who so maketh god his adnersarie, 

As for to werche any thing in eontraris 
Of his wil, certes netier shal he thryue. 

Chaucer, Canon’s Yeoman's lAlo (ed. Skeat), 1. 758. 
Mediate and immediate oontrarlee, in logic, such 
contraries, reanecttvciy, os do or do not admit of a third 
term lutemiedlate between them. 

Of contraries immediate there Is a necessity tliat one of 
them aliouid lie in a uapootous subject. Ho of necessity 
every number must be oven or odd. Of mediates, no ne- 
cessity for either of them ; because the medium itself may 
occupy the subject ; for it is not necessary that a body 
should be black or white ; because It may be red or green. 

Burgersdieius, tr. by a Gentleman. 
On the contrary, in precise or extreme opposition to 
what has been stated. 

It must not be supposed, that the repose of the two ar- 
mies was never broken by the sounds of war. More than 
one rencontre, on the coiUrary, with various fortune, took 
place. Prescott, Ford, and Isa., II. 14. 

To the contrary, to the opposite or a different effect ; in 
opposition, contradiction, or reversal of something stated. 

Have you hoard any imputation to the eontrary f 

.Shak., M. of V., 1. 3. 

Wo wonder 

To hear you sitcak so openly and tioUlly, 

The king’s command being publisird to the contrary. 

FleteKer, Double Marriage, 111, 2. 
contrary (kon'tra-ri), ad». l< contrary, a.] 1, 
In a contrary way ; with a contrary result. 

And If ye walk eoiUrary unto me, and will not liearken 
unto me, 1 will bring seven times more plagues upon you 
accurdtug to your sins. Lev. xxvl. 21. 

Our wills and fates do so cotUrary run. 

That our devices still are overthrown. 

Shak., Hamlet, 111. 2. 
2. In /ler., oppositely; contrariwise: said of two 
bearings each of which is in some sense the re- 
verse of the other. Thus, contract /lected Mlgnilies bent 
or bowed In opposite directions ; contrary mvecteU or in- 
necked means iiavhig Imtli sides invectcd and in opposite 
senses ; and contrary undi means undd on liotb the upper 
and under sides. 

contrary (kon'tr^ri, formerly kon-trfi'ri), f». f. ; 
pret. and pp. cottiraried, ppr. contrarying. [Ear- 
ly mod. E. also contrarie, contrarye, also con- 
traire ; < ME. contrarien, < OF. contrarier, eon- 
tralicr, F. contrarier = Pr. Sp. Pg. contrariar = 
It. contrariare, < ML. contrariare, oppose, go 
against, < L. contrarius, opposite: see contrary, 
aj To oppose ; contradict. [Obsolete or pro- 
vincial.] 

In al the court no was tlicr wlf no mayde 

Ne wydwe, that eontraried that he sayde. 

Chancer, Wife of Bath's 'I'ale, I. 188. 
Yf preost-hod were parflt and preyede tlius the peiiplo 
■holde amende. 

That now contmnen Cristos lawes and Crlstendom de- 
splsen. Piere Plowman (C), xvlll. 2.’il. 

Proude wlttes, that lone not to be contraryed, but bauo 
lust to wrangle or trifle away troth. 

Asoham, The Scholemastor, p. 4.8. 

You must eontrary me I Shak., R. and J., 1. 6. 

To eontrary, " to oppose." Still used in the Cumberland 
Mountains in Tennessee, and elsewhere in Bast Tennessee 
perliaps. A typical expression tliere would bo “quit con- 
traryvn’ that child." Trans. Amer. PhiM. Ase., XVII. 87. 

contrary-minded (kon'tr^ri-in!n'’dod), a. Of 
a different or opposite mind or opinion, 
contrast (kqn-trast'), v. [< F. contraster = Pr. 
Sp. Pg. conirastar = It. eontraatare, < ML. con- 
trastare, stand opposed to, withstand, < L. con- 
tra, against, + stare =: E, stantl. Of. rest^, ar- 
rest, prest, where also st represents L. stare.] 
I. trana. 1, To set in opposition, as two or 
more objects of a like kind, with a vriew to show 
their differences ; compare by observing differ- 
ences of character or qualities: used absolutely 
or followed by with : as, to contrast two pictures 
or statues; to contrast the style of Dickens 
with that of Thackeray. 

To contrast the goodness of Ood with our rebellion will 
tend to make us humble and thankful. Clark. 

The generosity of one person Is most strongly felt when 
eontraitsd with the meanness of another. 

Crabb, English Synonymes, p. 225. 


oontravBne 

2. In the^fls arts, to exhibit the differences or 
dissimilitude of ; heighten the effect of, or show 
to advantage, by opposition of position, atti- 
tude, form, or color. 

The flgures of tlie groups must not be all on a side, . . . 
blit must contrast eacli other by their several positions. 

Quoted in Drydevis Parallel of Poetry and Painting. 
o Byn . Compare, Contrast, etc. See eomparel. 

n, intrane. To stand in contrast or opposi- 
tion ; exhibit diversity on comparison. 

The Joints which dlvtile the sandstone contrast finely 
with the divisional planes which separate the baaalt into 
pillars. Lyell. 

Whether some false sense in her own self 
Of my contrasting brightness, overbore 
Her fancy dwelling lu tills dusky hall. 

Tennyson, Qeralnt. 

COntraiSt (kon'trfist), n. [< F. contraste as Pr. 
contrast =e8p. Pg. contraste = It. contrasto; from 
the verb.] If. Opposition; dispute. 

Ho married Matilda tlie daughter of Baldoiiln, the lift 
Earl of Flauiiders, but nut without contrast and trouble, 
Daniel, Hist. Eng., p. 26. 

In all these contrasts the Archbishop prevailed, and 
broke tbruiigii mutinies and high threats. 

Bp. Uaeket, Abp. Williams, 11. 209. 
2. Opposition in respect of certain qualities; 
antagonistic difference; direct opposition : as, 
the contrasts and resemblanoos of the seasons. 

The loose political morality of Fox presented a remark- 
able contrast to the ostentatious purity of Pitt. 

Macaulay, William Pitt. 

Some of his [Emursuii's] audience . , . must have felt the 
contrast between hia utterances and tlie formal discourses 
they liad so long listened to. 0. W. Holmes, Emerson, v. 
8. Comparison by exhibiting the dissimilitude 
or the contrariety of qualities in the things com- 
pared ; the placing of opposites together in or- 
der to make the antagonism of their qualities 
more apparent. 

All the talents and all the accompllsliments which are 
developed by liberty and civilisation were now displayed, 
with every advantage that could be derived both from co- 
operation and from contrast. Macaulay, Warren Hastlugs. 
4. In the fine arts, opposition of varied forms 
or colors, which by juxtaposition magnify the 
effect of one another’s peculiarities, 
contra-stimulant (kon'trji-stim'q-lant), a, and 
n. I. a. Counteracting a stimulanii. 

n. ». In med,, a remedy which tends to coun- 
teract the effect of a stimulant, 
contrasti'^e (kqn-tr&s'tiv), a. [< contrast + -ive.] 
Of the nature of or arising from contrast; duo 
to contrast. 

Their admiration is reflux and nncoiisuloiisly contrastive. 

Harper's Mag., LXXVt. mi. 
contrat (P. pron, k6h-tra'), n. [P. : see con- 
tract, n.] A contract. -Contrat alfotoire, in civil 

laic, same as aleatory contract (whicli sou, under alea- 
tory).— Contrat de vents, in civil law, contract of sale. 
— Contrat social. Same os social contract (which see, 
under contract). -Contrat synaUagmatique, in oivit 
law, reciprocal contract. 

contrate (kon'triit), «. [< ML. *contratU8 (ef. 
fern, contrata, > ult, E. country), < Ii. contra, op- 
posite : see contra, and of. contrary.] Having 
cogs or teeth arranged in a manner contrary to 
the usual one, or projecting parallel to the axis : 
as, a contrate wheel : used chiefly of wheels in 
clockwork. See crown-wheel. 
contra-tenor (kon'trjUteu-qr), n. [Also, as It,, 
contra-tenore ; see con^a, tenor, and counter- 
tenor. Cf. contralto.] 1. In music, a middle 
part between the tenor and the treble ; counter- 
tenor. — 2. One who sings this part. 

In his [Dr. Croft’s] time there was a very flue contra, 
tenor In the Royal Chapel, called Ellord. 

W. Mason, Church Mustek, p. 136. 

contravallation (kon'tra-va-lft'shon), n. [Also 
countervallaiion ; < P. contrevallatiim = Sp. co»i- 
travalacion = Pg. contravallac^ = It. contraval- 
lazione, < L. as if *contravaUatio{n-), < contra, 
against, + vallum, a rampart : see wall.] In 
fort., a chain of redoubts and breastworks, 
either unconnected or united by a parapet, 
raised by the besiegers about the place invest- 
ed, to guard against sorties of the garrison, 
contravarlant (kon-trft-va'ri-ant), n. [< confro- 
+ variant.] In math., a function which stands 
in the same relation to the primitive function 
from which it is derived as any of its linear 
transforms to an inversely derived transform of 
its primitive. J. J. Sylvester.— prisaitLvt oontra- 

vaxiant, the contravarlant of a primitive form divided by 
the greatest roniiiioii divisor of the minor determinants of 
the matrix which la the discriraliiaut of that torm. 

contravene (kon-tra-ven'), V. t. ; pret. and pp. 
contravened, ppr. contravening. [= P. eontrevf^ 
nir = Pr, Sp. contravenir = Pg. contravir s 
contrawenire, < LL. contravenire, oppose, ML. 
break (a law), < L. contra, against, + venire, 



come, SB B. come, q. v,] 1. To come or be in 
conflict with ; oppose in principle or effect ; im> 
pede the operation or course of. 

Laws that place the eubjecta In euch a state eontraveiu 
the ttrat principk-a of the compact of authority ; they ex- 
act obedience and yield no iirotcctloii. 

Johmon, Jour, to Weateni lilea. 


French dance, named from the position of the 
dancers (originally only two), who stand oppo> 
site one another, it la a polite and graceful dance, 


the bllinl to lie led by thoae who have eyes, in no way 
(raeanra the right of life, liberty, and the pursuit of hap- 
piness. The Century, XXVI. 587. 

The underlying principles upon which Its Iquarantluc'sl 
workiiiKa are baaed are the modes of traiuimUslon and 
the period of incubation of the diacoso to bo conlraveiud. 

Sfintce, VI. 24. 

2. To act so as to combat or violate ; trans- 
gress : as, to contravene the law. 

The former (the house of Lancaster] contravened the con- 
stitution only when it was itself in its decrepitude. 

Stubbi, Const. 111st., i SSH. 

He [the materialist] knows that, with more knowledge 
and power, ho could overcome ‘.'•em [dlfllcultiesj, and this 
without confrapentno natural laws. 

Daweon, Nature and the Bible, p. 32. 
“Byn. To cross, run counter to, militate against, contra- 
dict, defeat, nullify, neutralize. 

COntravener (kon-tra-vfi'nir), n. One who con- 
travenes ; one who antagonizes or violates. 

The measu 
eontravener. 

OOntraTention (kon-trn-von'shpn), n. t= F- 
contravention = Sp. contravencion = Pg. contra- 
venfSo SB It. contrawensione, < ML. as if *con- 
iraventio{n-), < LL. contravenire, contravene: 
see contravene."] 1, The act of opposing, an- 
tagonizing, or obstructing; counteraction. 

There may be holy contradictions and humble contra- 
vetUionM. Art{f. Haiuleomeneee, p. 57. 

2. The act of transgressing or violating ; viola- 
tion : as, the proceedings of the aliios were in 
eontraventioH of the treaty. 

He was pursued by a couple of hundred Englishmen, 
taken prisoner, and. In euntravenliun of the truce, lodged 
in the castlu of Carlisle. 

Jnt. to Kinmonl Willie (Child's Ballads, VI. OS). 

In eoafroeenfi'on of all his marriage speculations. 

Motley. 

Bpeoiflcally— 3. Violation of a legal condition 
or obligation b v which the eontravener is bound : 
especially applied, in Scots law, to an act done 
by an heir of entail in opposition to the provi- 
efons of the deed, or to acts of molestation or 
outrage committed by a person in violation of 
law-burrowB. 

contraversion (kon-trjt-vfcr'shpn), n. [s= Pg. 
contraversHo, < LL. as if *cs)ntraversio(n-)j < coii- 
traversus, turned against, < L. contra, against, + 
versus, pp. of verterc, turn : see verse,] A turn- 
ing to the opposite side ; antistrophe. [Rare.] 

The secund Stanza was call'd the AntistropInS, from the 
Contravereion nl the Churns ; the Singers, in peilumiing 
that, turning from the Left Hand to the Right. 

^ Cmvjreve, The I’indorlquo Ode. 

oratraylolilio (kon'trU-vS-o-le'no), n. ; pi. con- 
^avioUni ^ne), [It., < contra (’see contra) + 
violino.] The double-bass, 
contrayenra (kon-tra-y6r'vji), n. [NL., also 
contrajerva = F. contrayerva = It. contrt^erba, 
-va, < 8p. contrayerha (= Pg. contraherva), lit. 
a counter-herb, antidote, < contra, against, -f 
verba (= Pg. herva), < L. herha, an herb : see 
nerb.] An aromatic bitterish root exported 
from tropical America, and used as a stimulant 
and tonic, it is the product of Dor/tenia Contrayerva 
and 1). Braiitieneie, plants belonging to the natural order 
Vrtieactm. Tlie name is said to lie given in Jamaica to 
species of Arielolochia. 

contract, t>. t. An obsolete form of counter^, 
OOntre^t, n. An obsolete form of country. 
contra-. [ME. contre-, -OF, and F. contre- : see 
counter-,] A form of counter-, either obsolete 
(Middle English) or as modern French (pron. 
kon'tr, F. kAh'tr), in some words not natural- 
ized in English. 

COntra-carMl6 (kon'tr-kHr-te-la'), a. [F.] 
Same as counter -quarterly. 

Gontra-conp (kon'tr-kO), w. [F. : see counter- 
and cowp^.j In surg., a lecture or an injury re- 
sulting from a blow struck on some other part, 
as a fracture at the base of the skull from a 
blow on the vertex. 

oontractationt (kon-trek-ti'shon), n. [< L. con- 
trectatio(n-), < contrectare, touch, handle, < com- 
-f- tractare, touch, handle : see treat.] A mutual 
touching or handling. 

The greatest danger of all is in the contreetatum and 
touching of their hands. 

CMlmead, tr. of Kerrand's Love and Melancholy (1640), 
(p. 264. 

contre-dance (kon'tr-dans), n. [F. contredanse: 
see contra-danec and country-danee.] 1. A 


sounds. See r.ounfrj;-da»i««. 

The Krench contredanse made its first appearance in 
English society, under the name of quadrille, shortly after, 
or about the time of, tlio peace of 1S16. 

M. and Q., 6tlt ser., IX. 45.S. 
2. A musical composition in duple or sextuple 
rhythm, aud divided into strains of 8 measures 
each, suitable for such a dance. 

contre-enoine (kon ' tr - to ' min), n. Same as 
ermines. 

COntrefac4 (kon'tr-fa-sd'), a. Same as coun- 

tcrfaced. 

contrefetef. A Middle English form of counter- 
feit. Chaucer. 

contrefort (kon'tr-fSrt), M. [P.: see counter- 
fort. ] In fort., a brickwork revetment for ram- 
parts on the side of the terrepleiu, or for counter- 
scarps, gorges, and demi-gorges, and for sides 
or ends of bomb-proof magazines. 

contre-lattre (kon-tr-let'r), n. [F. : see coun- 
ter- and letter.] A deed of defeasance ; a coun- 
ter obligation. It commonly implies a secret 
qualification of an apparently absmute transfer. 

C0lltrepal4 (kou-tr-pa-la'), a. Same as coun- 
tcrpaled. 

contrepoint4 (kou-tr-pwan-t&'), a. Same as 

counterpoints, 

contretemps (kon'tr-tou), n. [F., = 8p. con- 
tratienipo = Pg. contratempo = It. contrattem- 
po, < L. contra, against, + tempus, time : see 
contra aud temporal.] An unexpected and un- 
toward event; an embarrassing conjuncture; 
a “hitch.” 

centre- vair (kon-tr-vSr'), a. [F.] Same as 
countcr-vairy. 

contre'yet, v. An obsolete form of confrirel. 

contlibual (kon-trib'y-al), a. [< L. com-, to- 
gether, + tribus (tribu-)',\n\>e, + -al.] Belong- 
ing to the same tribe. 

contrlbutable (kpn-trib'u-ta-bl), a. [< contrib- 
ute -h -able. Of. F. cMntrilmable.] Capable of 
being contributed. 

contnbutaryf (kon-trib'u-ta-ri), a. [= F. con- 
tributaire, n. and a. ; as contribute + -ary^. 
Of. tributary. ] Contributory ; tributary. 


indiTidualorbynumT; something fumiehed a« 
a joint share or ooustituent part. 

Of Ariitotle'i actual eontributiom to the phyileal loi- 
euces I have apoketi in the history of thoie aoiencea. 

WhevvtU, Fhlloe. of HUeovery. 

The inner arcade* and the weit doorway lot a little 
duonio] are worthy of real itudy, a* eo7Uributiotu to the 
(tuck of what Is at any rate singular in architecture. 

A. A. freeman, Venice, p. 207. 
Speoifleally— 3. A writing furnished as a dis- 
tinct part of a periodical or other joint literary 
work. — 4. MiUt,, an imposition paid by a fron- 
tier country to secure itself from being plunder- 
ed by the enemy’s army ; an imposition upon a 
country in the power of an enemy, which is 
levied under various pretenses and for various 
purposes, usually for the support of the army. 
>e people ’twlxt Philippi and tliis ground 
1 stand but in a forc'd affection ; 


6. In lau3, a payment made by each of several, 
having a common interest, of his share in a 
loss suffered, or in an amount paid, by one of 
the number for the common good : as, for in- 
stance, a payment levied on each of the several 
owners of a vessel for equalizing the loss aris- 
ing from sacrifices made for the common safety 
in sea voyages, where the ship is in danger of 
being lost or captured — Action or suit for oontrl- 


tlonaily. 

oontribntional (kon-tri-bu'shpn-al), a. [< con- 
tribution + -al.] Pertaining to or making a con- 
tribution. 

COlItribntiTe (kon-trib'v-tiv), a. [= F. contribu- 
tif = Pg. It. contrihutivo ; as contribute + -ive,] 
Tending to contribute contributing ; having 
the power or (luallty of giving a portion of aid 
or influence ; furnishing a joint part or share. 


contribute (kon-trib'ut), V , ; pret. and pp. con- 
tributed, ppr." contributing. [< 1*. contributus, 
pp. of CAtntribuere (> It. contribuire = 8p. Pg. 
eontribuir = F. contribucr), throw together, 
unite, contribute, < com-, together, + tribuere, 
grant, assign, impart: see tribute,] I. trans. 
To give or grant in common with others ; give 
to a common stock or for a common pui^ose ; 
furnish as a share or constituent part of any- 
thing: as, to contribute money to a charity; to 
contribute articles to a mogazino. 

England contributes much rooro than any other of the 
allies. Addison, State of the War. 

It is for each nation to consider liow far its institutions 
liavo rcncheil a state in which they can eimtribute tlicir 
maximum to the store of liuman happiness and excel- 
lence. Qladstone, Might of Right, p. 176. 

llio union of the political and military departments in 
(Irecce cotUrUmted nut a little to tlie splendour of its early 
liUtory. Macaulay, Athenian Orators. 

n. intrans. To give or do a part ; lend a por- 
tion of power, aid, or influence ; have a share 
in any act or effect. 

There is not a single beauty in the piece to which the 
invention must not contribute. Pope, ITef. to Iliad. 

liotli the iiocts you mention have equally contributed to 
introduce a false taste into their rosp^tlvo countries. 

Goldsmith, Vicar, vlll. 

contribution (kon-tri-bU'shpn), n. [= D. kon- 
iributie s= G. contribution =:'t>an. 8w. kontribu- 
tion, < F. contribution s= Sp. contribucion = Pg. 
contribuifdo = It. contribueione, < LL. contribu- 
tio{n-), < L. contribuere, pp. contributus, contrib- 
ute : SCO contribute.] 1. The act of giving to a 
common stock, or in coniraon with oihers ; the 
act of promoting or affording aid to a common 
end ; tne pajrment by each of his share of some 
common expense, or the doing by each of his 
part of a common labor. 


contributor (kpn-trib'v-tpr), n. [ae F. con- 
tributeur = It. contributorc, < L. as if *contri- 
butor, < contribuere, w. contributus, contrib- 
ute: see contribute. J 1. One who contributes; 
one who gives or pays money or anything 
else of value to a common stock or fund; one 
who aids in effecting a common purpose ; spe- 
cifically, one who furuishes literary matonal 
to u journal or magazine, or other joint lit- 
erary work.— 2). One who pays tribute; a trib- 
utary. 

Hliusulfe as riuii in all ids l^nipage as any Piince in 
Cliristcuduinu, and yet a Contributor to the Turke. 

Capt. John Smith, True Travels, I. 46. 

contributory (kon-trib'u-tp-ri), a. and n. [< con- 
tribute + -ory. Cf. eontributary,] I, o. 1. Con- 
tributing to the same stock or purpose ; promot- 
ing the same end ; bringing assistance to some 
joint enterprise, or increase to some common 
stock. 

Tlie collectiug of a most perfect and general library, 
wherein whatsoever the wit of man hath heretufure com- 
mitted to books of worth may be made contributory to 
your wisdom. Bacon, in Spedding, 1. 836. 

1 do nut pretend that no one was contributory to a sub- 
sidy who did not possess a vote. IJallam. 

It should not bo a ground of offence to any school of 
thinkers, that Uarwlniim, whilst leaving them free scope, 
cannot be made actually emdribulory to the support of 
their particular tenets. 

E. R. Lankester, Degeneration, p. 69. 
2t. Paying contribution ; tributary ; subject. 


lo nltrli lost in his esteem was the birthright of our Lib- 
snles, that to give them back agalne upon demand stood 
zt the mercy oflits Contribution. MUUm, Elkonoklastes, v. 


2. That which is given to a common stock or 
done to promote a common end, either by an 


n. n. 1. One who or that w&ch contributes. 

Every one of them to be contributories, according to their 
goods and lands, towards the building of the fortresses. 

Strype, Memorials. 

The principal additional corUributoriss had been the 
articles of general consumption, tea, malL and spirit*. 

S. DoukU, Taxes in England, II. S64. 
2. In recent Eng. law, one who, by reason of 
being or having been a shareholder in a joint- 
stock company, is botmd, on the winding up of 
the company, to contribute toward the payment 

COntriB^ (kqu-trist'), v. t. [< F. contrister ss 
Pr. Sp. Pg. eontristar s It. contriktare, < L. cm- 
tristare, make sad, < coin-, together, -f- iristis, 
sad; see frfof.] To make sorrowful; sadden. 

In the coi ‘ “ 

u my life w , 

sad and melancholy an account. 

Sttrm, Iriatram Shandy, Ui., Anthor'a Fret 



; grieve 

I/Ot me never more eontrUtate thy Holy 

S^ritual ConqutH, i. 64. 

contristationt (kon-tris-ta'shon), n, [= F. con^ 
tristation = It. contristazione, < LL. oontrista- 
tto(n-), < L. eontristare, pp. contristatus, make 
sad: aee eontrist."] The act of making sad, or 
the state of being sad. 

In Bpacioiu knowledge there is much coraTutatwn. 

Bacon, Advancement of Learning, 1. 7. 

Fangs of fear and eontrittation. 

J. Robincmi, Kudoxa, p. 41. 

contrite (kon'trit), o. and «. [z= F. cmtrit = 
8pi,Pg. It. contrito, < LL. contritus, penitent, 
L. Dnilsed, rubbed, -worn out, pp. of conterere, 
bruise, rub, wear out, < com-, together, + tererc, 
pp. tritus, rub: see trite.'] I. a. If. Braised; 
worn. 


strained arm. Jw. Taylor, Works (cd. 1836), I. 911. 

Hence — 2. Broken in spirit by a sense of guilt ; 
conscience-stricken; humbled; * 

contrite sinner. 
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I’lottlng covetousness and deliberate eontrieanec In or- 
der to compass a selfish end are nowhere abundant but In 
the world of the dramatist. 

Ikorge BKol, Mill on the Floss, 1. S. 
2. The thing contrived, planned, or invented ; 
a device, especially a mechanical one ; an arti- 
fice; a scheme; a stratagem. 

(lovemment Is a eontrivanec of human wisdom to pro- 
vide for Imnian wants. Burke. 

For every difficulty he [tVarren UasUngsl had a eotUri- 
vanee ready ; and, whatever may lie thought of the iiistlce 
and humanity of some of his eontrimnam. It is certain that 
they seldom failed to serve the purpose for wlilch they 
were dusignetl. Macaulay, Wairen Hastings. 

Party nicknames, in nine cases out of ten, are simply a 
cmUrivance for exciting odium or contempt. 

It. N. Oxenham, Sliort .Studies, p. 4. 
=flyn. 2. Flan, invention, design; machination, strata- 
gem ; Demcc, Shift, etc. See expedietU, n. 
contrive^ (kon-triv'), «. ; prot. and pp. contrived, 
ppr. contriving. [< ME. coutriven, contreven, eon- 
troeven, controven, find out, contrive, < OF. con- 
trover, P. controuver (= It. controvare), < eon- + 
trover (= It. trovare), find : see trover, trove, trou- 
badour. Cf. retrieve, formerly retrire, retreve, 
, V. . also ult. < OP. trover.] I. trans. 1. To invent; 
penitent : as, a devise ; plan. 


cimtroUer 

If angels were to govern men, neither external nor In- 
ternal eontroU on goveniment would be necessary. 

Madimin, The Federalist, No. 61. 
3. The act or power of keeping under check 
or in order; power of direction or guidance; 
authority; regulation; government; command. 

Keep it ouiv, 0 God, from brute control ; 

O StatuHinun, guard us, guard tliu eye, tlie soul 
Of KuroiM!, keep our noble England whole. 

Tennyton, Death of Wellington, vil. 

A dominant eluss arising does not simply become unlike 
the i-est, but assumes control over the rest. 

//. Spencer, Prln. of Soelol., | 216. 
Board of control, a board of six members established In 
1784 l)y Fltt for the government of lirltlsli Indio. The 
president of the Iward was a chief minister of tlie crown 
and a meml>cr of tlie ministry. This l)OBr<l was aliollshed 
in 1868, when the government of India was transferred to 


the Cl 




And on it have bestow'd more contrite tears 
Than from It Issued forced drops of blood. 

AvkaF., Hen. V., Iv. 1. 
-Byn. 2. Repentant, sorrowful. For comparison, see re- 
pentance. 

n. n. A contrite person; a penitent. Hooker, 
contritet (kon-tritO, v. t. [After contrite, a., < 
L. contritus, pp. of conterere, bruise: see con- 
trite, a.] To make humble or penitent. 

I awoke In the night, and luy meditations, ns I lay, 
were on the goodness and mercy of the Lord, in a sense 
whereof my heart was eontrited. 

John Woolman, Journal (17.'i7), p. 68. 

contritely (kon'trit-li), adv. In a contrite man- 
ner; witn humble sorrow; with penitence. 


contriteness (kon'trlt-nes), n. The state of be- 
ing contrite ; contrition, 
contrition ^gn-trish'onb w. [< ME. contrieion, 
-cioun, < OF.'contrmuu, F. contrition = Pr. con- 
tritio, contrixio = Sp. contrieion = Pg. contri^do 
=s It. contrizione, < LL. contritio(n-), grief, con- 
trition (not found in L. in lit. sense of bruising 
or grinding together), < L. conterere, pp. con- 
tritus, bruise, rub. wear out; see contrite. Cf. 
attrition.] If. Tue act of grinding or rubbing 
to powder ; attrition. 

Rcduceable Into powder by contrition. 

Sir T. Browne, Vulg. Err., 11. 1. 

Serpents . . . are curious to preserve tlielr heads from 


Our p<ict has always some beautiful ilusign, which lie 
first establishes, and then coiUrivec tlie means which will 
naturally conduct liim to ids end. Dryden. 

Parasites, external ami internal, torture helpless hosts 
hy means of earefully amlrivcd implements fur securing 
their liutd and aiding their progress. 

Mivart, Nature ami Tliought, p. 241. 
2. To man^e, by a device, stratagem, plan, or 
scherao: with an infinitive as object: as, he con- 
trived to gain his point. 

Sheriilan, wlion lie eoneludeil, contrived, witll a kiiow- 
leilgo of stage elTect whirli his fatlier miglit liavu envied, 
to sink liacrk, as if exhausted, into tlie arms of Uiirke. 

Macaulay, Warren Hastings. 


f/lun't!/), diructiuli, L’liaigK, itiKiiiaiKMi. 

control (kon-trol'), v. t . ; pret. and pp. controlled, 
ppr. controlling. [= D. kontrolercn = G. eon- 
troUircH = Dan. kontrollere = Sw. kontrollera, < 
F. contrdler, register, control, < contrdte, n.: see 
control, M.j 1, To check or ascertain the ac- 
curacy of, as by a counter-register or double 
account, or by experiment. — 2t. To prove by 
counter-statements; confute; convict. 

The duke of Milan, 

And ills more braver daughter, could control thee. 

Shak, Tempest, 1. 2. 
IS eotU rolled to lie false. Fuller. 


2. Brokenness of spirit for having riven of- 
fense ; deep sorrow for sin or guilt; pious com- 
punction ; sincere penitence. 

Fruits of more pleasing savour, from thy seed 
Sown witll contrition lit ids heart. 

MUUm, P. t., xi. 27. 

Contrition is an Iioly grief, excited by a lively sense, not 
only of the punishment due to our guilt (that tlie schools 
call attrition), but likewise of the lllAulte goodness of God, 
against which we have otfendod. 

Bp. Atterbury, Sermons, 1. x. 
=8yn. 2. Penitence, Compunction, etc. See repentance. 

coniriturata (kpn-trij'^-rat), v. t.; pret. and 
pp. ooniriturated, ppr. contriturnting. [< con- 
+ triturate. Cf. contrite, v,] To pulverize to- 
gether; triturate. 

COntrl'Fable (kpn-tri'va-bl), a. [< contrive^ -f- 
-able.'] That may be contrived ; capable of be- 
ing planned, invented, or devised. 

Perpetual motion may seem easily contrivable. 

Bp. Wilkin*, Diedalus, xv. 

contrlvalt (kpn-tri'val), n. [< contrive^ -f- -dtl.] 
Contrivance. 

Albeit some might have more benefit by so large a vol- 
ume, yet more may have some benoHt by this compendi- 
ous eontrivall. Cleaver, Proverbs, Epistles, etc. (Oru MS. ). 

contrivance (kon-tri' vans), ». [< contwcl + 

-ance.] 1. The act of contriving, inventing, 
devising, or planning the disposition or com- 
bination of things or acts, for a particular pur- 
pose. 

vk iinnn thn IMatinBliinn and Cotifrimnee of (' 

_..y of the Ninth Book. 
Addieon, Spectator, No. 

The machine Which we are inspecting demonstrates, by 
its construction, eonfrivtince and design. Confrieitncemust 
have had a contriver. Paley, Nat. TheoL, U. 


aiuf just community. " ' Bmeraun, iiiet; 

*Syn. 1. To design, project, plot, concoct, hatch, form, 
frame, lirew. 

n. in trans. To form schemes or designs; 
plan; scheme. 

If thou read this, 0 Ooisar, tliou mayst live ; 

If not, tile Fates witll truitora do contrive. 

Shak., J. C., 11. 3. 

COntrlve^t (kpn-triv')j V. t. [In'cg. made from 
L. conterere, pp. contritus, wear away : see con- 
trite, a. The L. perf. is contrivi ; but the li. 
form is prob. duo to confusion with contrive^. ) 
To wear awny; spend. 

That sage Pylinn ayre, which vlld survive 
Three ages, sueli ns mortnll men eunirivc. 

SjwnMer, F. (J., II. ix. I.-. 
Please yc we may contrive this afternoon, 

And quaff carouses to our ndstress' liealtli. 

Shak., T. of file S., I. 2. 

COntrivementt (kqn-tnv'ment), «. [< contrive^ 
•f -motif.] Coutrlvaucc; invention; plan; de- 
vice; scheme. 

Ruynll liuildings, wliieh though jierhaps they come sliort 
of the Italian for contrivement, yet not In costly curious- 
nesse. Satuiy*, Travailes, ii. 26. 

To my contrivement leave the welcome care 
(if making sure that lie, and none but he. 

To Potipher's estate do prove tlie lieir. 

J. Beaumont, Psyche, i. 181). 

The admirable contrivement and artlflee of tills great 
fabrick of the universe. 

Olanvillc, Pro-cxlsteiieo of Souls, p. 170. 

COntlivent. An arbitrary variant of eontrived, 
past participle of contrive^. 

Reverend EiHcts vpon Mount Sina given, 
Huw-miich-foiild sense is in few words contrivm 

SylveMer, tr. of Du Bartas's Weeks, II., Tlie fjiwe. 

(Nintrlver (kqn-tri'v6r), w. An inventor; one 
who plans or devises ; a schemer. 


Was never call’d to bear niy part. 

Shak., Maclietli, lii. 6. 
control (kon-trol'), n, [< ME. conterrolle s= D. 
kontrole == G. controUe = Dnn. kontrol = Bw. 
kontroll, < OF. contrerole, F. CAtnirdle, < ML. 
contrarotulum, a counter-roll or -register used to 
verify accounts, < L. contra, against, opposite, 
counter, + ML. rotulus, L. rotula, a roll: see 
counter-roll, counter-, and roll. The later senses 
(2 and 3) depend partly on the verb.] If. A 
book-register or account kept to correct or 
check another account or register; a counter- 
register. Johnson . — 2. Check; restraint: as, to 
speak or act without control; to keep the pas- 
sions under control. 

If the sinner ... lay no restraint upon his lusts, no 
control upon his appetites, he is oertaiiily too strong tor 
the means of grace. South, Sermons. 


'iliis account w 

3. To exercise control over; hold in restraint 
or check ; subject to authority ; direct ; regu- 
late; govern; dominate. 

Give me a stuff of honour for mine ago. 

But not a sceptre to control tlie world 1 

Shak., Tit. And., 1. 2. 

ntiment 

)f climate. 

The cotUrollinij iiillneiieu of piilillc sentiment In groups 
wliieh have little or no organization is best shown in the 
force witll wliieli it acts on those wlio are bound to avenge 
murders, H. Spencer, Prln. of Soelol., | 486. 

4, To have superior force or authority over ; 
overpower. [Rare,] 

A reeilul eaniiot control tho plain words iu the granting 
part of a deed. Johtuon'* Jleport*. 

Controlling experiment, in clwm,, a corroborating or 
contlrnmtory experiment. 

For a eonlrolliny experiment, tlie gas may lie passed for 
a short time tbrougli the alcolioUc amnionia alone. 

H'. it. HomiUch, Coal Gas, p. 140. 
To control the point, in .I'eiwinp, to bear or beat the 
jioliit down ; lienee, to have the uiivantago over. 

JTate again, as you like this, you whoreson foist, you ! 
Vou’ll control thojioint, you 1 

B. Joneon, Every Man in Ida Humour, Iv. 6. 
= 8yn. 8. Buie, itcijulate, etc. (see ynvern), curb, restrain, 
direct. 

control-experiment (kon-troFeks-per'i-ment), 
n. An experiment made to establiHh the "con- 
ditions under which another experiment is 
made. 

controllable (kqn-trd'la-bl), a. [< control -t- 
-itblc.] Capable of being controlled, checked, 
or restrained; subject to regulation or com- 
mand. 


controller (kqn-tro'16r), B. [Often written, 
in the second sense, comptroller, in accordanco 
with a false etymology from conipl^, an old 
spelling of co«n(l; < ME. conterrollcr, countrob- 
lour (only in souse 1), < AF. countrer outer, OF. 
cantreroleur, F. contrdleur (> D. kontroleur = 
G. controlleur = Dan. 8w. kontroWir), < ML. 
contrarotulator, lit. tho keeper of a counter-roll 
or chock-list, < eontrarotulum, a counter-roll: 
see control, v. In the third sense now practi- 
cally < control, r., 3, -b -rrl.] If. One who has 
charge of tho receipt and expenditure of money. 

Ther-fore tliu countrollour . . . 

Wrytes vp tho sonime as euery day. 

And lielpcs to count. 

Babec* Book (E. E. T. 8.), p. 317. 
Specifically — 2. An officer who has certain 
duties to perform in examining the accounts 
and managing the financial affairs of a public 
or private corporation, or of a city, state, or 
government. Tlirce controUers ave employed by the 
goveninient of tlio United States. The jlr*t controller 
examines and revls«?s all civil accounts except those relat- 
ing to customs and tlie postal service, and the latter also 
on appeal, and countersigns all warrants drawn by the 
Secretary of the Treasury for receiving and paying money, 
except those connected with iKist-oftlce operations. The 
second controller lias the same duties with reference to 
the accounts and warrants of the War and Navy depart- 
ments. 'I'he controller of the currency admiliistera the 
laws relating to the nallonal banks. Home States and 
cities also have officers styled controllers, with similar 
duties. (In this sense often spelled comptroller, a false 
form (see etymology).] 



8 . One who controls or restrains; 
the power or authority to govern or control ; 
one who governs or regulates. 


who has No eontrovtnUU weapon, from the mveet reasoning to 0ontrOT6rtibl7 (kon-tr6-vte'ti-bli), ado. In a 
control ; ribaldry, was controvertible manner. 

controverttst (kon-tr^vte'tist), n. nontm. 


Tlio great controller of our fate 

Deign'd to be man, and lived in low estate. . j. i 

DryiJen, Wife oi Bath's Tale. 1. 400. controversy ; a disputant. 


COntroTersialist (kou-tro-v6r'shal-ist)^ n. [< 
controversial + -<«/.] One who” carries on a 


Olwrk controller of the king’s household. Hoe cUrk. wiiat shall wo say t« a eontrovernalul who attributes versv or disputation. 
— Controller of the household, 111 Kngland. an omcer to the subject of his attack opinions which are notoriously ' ... 

- rt, ranking next after the treasurer of the household, not his ? HwOey, Nineteenth Century, XXI. tf 


vert + -iflf. Of. F. eontroversiste = Pg. It. 
oontroversista.'] One who controverts; a dis- 
putant; a man versed or engaged in oontro- 


at court, n 
who loves _ 

among the servant* of the royal nouseiioiu. ms auues, 

like those of the treasurer ami lord steward, are now com- controversial manner. _ 
monly performed by the master of the household. He is COntrOTersiont (kon-tro-vAr'shou), n. [< ML. 
usually a peer, or the son of a peer, and a privy council- controvertiio(n-), < L. controversus, disputed: see 
or, and beai-s a white stair as his badge of authority. controversc, V.] The act of controverting. 

The sewer will not take no men no dishes till they bo Hooker. 
commanded by the controlUK^^ ^ COntroveraloU8t, a. l<^eontrover^ (L. confro- 

On the 18th of February Gloucester arrived with about 


This mighty man of demonstration, this prince of eon- 
trvvertutt. TMoUon. 

^intrusion (kon-trO'zhon), n. [< L. contrusaa, 
pp. of eontru^ere, press together, < com-, toge- 
ther, + trudere, press. Cf. extrude, intrude, ob~ 
trude, protrude.'] A crowding together. [Rare.] 
Pressure o: 


oniment, chiefly connected with the revenues. 

troller-general of the flnances was originally suburdinate 
to the superintendent of the finances, but from 1001 to 
1791 was himself the head of the treasury. Thu title was 
given to the two ofllcers appointed by the French and 
English governments, under the arrangement of 1870, for 
the ioint supervision of the nuances of Egypt, 
icontrollenllip (kon-trd'16r-shii)), n. [< con- 
troller + sktp.] "The office of a controller. 
Also written comptroller ship. 

■nolle (kpn-trfi'ling-noz^l), : 


+ -ous.] Pull of controversy. Bailey, cont-splice (kont'splis), n. [Cf. cont-line.] A 
Forsort, n. See controveraer. splice made by cutting a rope in two, laving 

FOrsy (kon'tro-vCr-si), n. ; pi. oontrover- the end of one part on the standing part of the 

r T»_ ci-„ r>_ T*. -ontroveTsia, < L. other, and pushing the ends through between 

n, controversy, the strands in the same manner as for an eye- 

>osite direction : splice. This forms a uullar or an eye in the bight of the 

tation ; debate ; rope. It is used for pennants, jib-guys, upper shrouds, 
a formal nr nrn. ®^- Also called cut splice and Mffht-splice. 

a formal or pro contubomalty contubernialt (kon-tu'b6r-nal, 
. . kon-tu-b6r'm-al), a. [ME. contubemial ; < L. 


veraia) 

eighty horsemen, and was met a mile out of town by the COnteOVOTBOrt, 

. . . treasurer and . . . the controller of the king's houee- COntrOVOrSy (1 „ — , r- r o r 

hold, who bade him retire at once to ids lodgings. gies (-siz), [= Pr. 8p. Pg. It. controversia, < L. other, and pushing the ends through between 

Stubbt, Const. Hist., 1 343. controversia, debate, contention, controversy, the strands in the same manner as for an eye- 
OOntroUer-general (kon -tr6'l6r- jen'e -ral), n. < controversus, turned in an opposite direction : splice. This forms a collar or an eye in the bight of the 
An officer charged with the immediate control see controverse, «.] 1. Disputation; debate; rope. It is used for pennants, jib-guys, upper shrouds, 

or direction of some branch of administration, agitation of contrary opinions ; a formal or pro- -Also called cut *;dte«at^d ^Af-spWoe. 

I^has l^on the title of many oftteom of the French gov- longed debate ; ffispute. 

Without controversy, great Is the mystery . „ 

1 Tim. ill. 16. 

In learning, whore there is much controversy there is 
many times little in<|iiiry. 

Bacon, Advancement of Learning, 11. SSD. 

Bat this business of Death is a plalne case, and admitts 
no cunlroversie. Milton, Eikouoklastes, xxvlll. 

Two of his [Pythias's] phrases, by their obscure and 
orcliRlc diction, have jfiven rise to mpeated eorUrover^.^ COntUmadOUB (kon-t^-ma'shus), 


C, Elton, Origiufl of Eiig. Hist, I 


contubemalis, ( eontubernium, companionship in 
a tent, < com-, together, -f taberna, a tent : see 
tavern,] Dwelling in the same tent ; living as 
comrades ; hence, intimate ; familiar. 

And therefore selth Seneca . . . humble folk ben Cristes 


controlling-nosle (kon- 
devioe for regulating the size of a stream issu- Specifically — 2. A suit in law; the contention 
ing from a nozle. it consists of a rotating sleeve which in a civil action ; a case in which opposing par- 
UirusU forward or retracts a cone-valve, so os to close ties contend for their respective claims before 
the opening altogether or in part, or to leave It uiiob- _ 
strnetod, as may be desire.l. “ iriDunai. 

controlment (kon-trol'ment), n, [< control + 

-ment.] 1. The power or act of controlling; 
the state of being restrained; control ; restraint. 

Except tor the publlque behoofc, ouery man to be free 
ami out of controlment. J‘urehas, Pilgrlmuge, p. 426. 

They made war and peace with one another, without 
eontrolnunt. Sir J. Davies, State of Ireland. 

2t. Opposition; resistance; refutation. 

Was It reason tliat we should stilfer the same to pass 
without controhnent t Hooker, Eccles. Polity, 111. I 7. 

oontrovet, contro'vert. Middle English forms 
of contrivet^, contriver. 

It is sinno to ootilrove 
Thyng that Is fur to repru 


iry eotUroversy and every 
Deut. xxl. 6. 

3. A matter in dispute; a question to settle. 

The l.ord hath a controversy with the nations. 

Jer. XXV. 81. 

4t. Antagonism; resistance. [Bare.] 

Tlu! torrent roar'd, and we did hiilTet it 
With lusty sinews, throwing It aside 
And stemming it with hearts of controversy. 

Shak., J. C., 1. 2. 

Adoptlan controvorsy. See adoptionism.— Bangorlan 
controversy. See Nan>;orian.— FUloque controversy, 

In eccUs. hist., the controversy whether the Nlcene Creed 
shoubl declare merely that the Holy Ghost pfoceeds from 
the Father (John xv. 26), or should add “ and from the 
“ -ti " (Lathi jiluHfue). 'Ihe Western Church adopted and 
talus the latter, the Greek (Tiurch the former. -Ma- 


llom.<\f the Rose, \.7UX r«^>ii» < ^ „ . . . ^ , 

joriatlocoiriroyerB|r. 8^ Qulnquartlou- 


oontroversalf (kon-trp-v^r'sal), a. [< L. con- lar'controverey.' 

troversus, turned in an opposite direction (see Points^ ■ ' - 

controverse, V.), '' “ 

ways. 

The Temple of Janus with his two controvcrsal faces debate tu heated assertions, if 

might now not unsIgiilHcaiitly bo sot opon. the word Is now used more frequ , 

Milton, Areopagltlca, p. 61. (See aryue.) A cotttroversy may lie oral, but, 
n n — 4 !_-i wltha” ■ ' 


. ,, .. [With suf- 
fix -ous (as in audaewus, vivacious, etc.), = F. 
contumax = Pr. Sp. Pg. contumaz = It. contu- 
mace, < L. contumax (contumac-), stubborn, in- 
solent (found unchanged, contumax, in MjB.) ; 
origin uncertain ; perliaps connected with eon- 
tomnere, despise : see contemn and contumely.] 
1. Headstrong; insolent; hence, resistine le- 
gitimate authority, whether civil, ecclesiastical, 
military, or parental; stubbornly disobedient 
or rebellious: as, a contumacious child. 

Must obsttnatu contumacious sinner. 

Hammond, Fundamentals. 

Richard fell before the castle of a contumaeiotis vassal. 

Milman, Latin Christianity, lx. 6. 

If ho were conlutmtciutis, he might bo excommunicated, 
or, In other words, be deprived of all civil rights and inn 
prisoned for life. Macaulay, Hist. Eng., vl. 

Specifically— 2. In law, wilfully disobedient 
to a lawful order of a judicial or ledslative 
body, or showing wilful contempt of its au- 
thority. =Byn. 1 . stubborn. Refractory, etc. (see obsti- 

— proud, headstrong, uumanugeublo, r — 

ily, wilful, perverse. 


m an opposite direction (see Points under article, a Syn. 1. Controversy, Dispute, con- unruly, wilful, perverse. 

• -o/.] 1, Turning different dlsi.ututlou, altercation, wrangle, strife, iiiiwrel. A contUinacioilBly (kon-tu-ma'shus-li), adv. Ob- 

st„bU™ly, per,.„.ly; 


8. Controversial. 


, roverwy ^ . , .. 

liisyute, is generally In writing, and may there 
lie for a long wriod, with many partlolpanU, 
ways with coolness or dignity : a.s, the celebn 


M divinity. Boyle, Love of God, p. 122 (0 

eontrOTersaryt (kon-tr^v^r'sa-ri), a. [< enn- 
troverse -aryl.] Pertaining to controversy; 


lonceptiun ai 


The controversies almut the Immaculate 
older than the Reformation, but have onl' 

controversial;^ disputatious. " „ .. , . ^ 

„ ^ ^ Ill all dtsputes, so niiiidi as there is of passion, so much 

ControverMin/ points. R/i, /faW, Works, II. 370. there Is of nothing to the purpose. Sir T. Browns. 

COntrdverBet (kon-tr6-v6rs'), V. t. [s= F, con- controvert (kon-trd-vfirt'), V. t. [s= 8p. con- 
troverser, < L. co»ifr(w«?r«rtn, dispute, < contro- trovertir = Pg. conirdverter = It. controvertere, 
versus, turned in an opposite diroetioii, disputed, < L. as if •controvertere (assumed from contro- 
oontrovertod, < cowfro-, another form (neut. ab- versus ; see controverse, v.), < contro-, against, 


This justice lialli stocks for the vagrant, ropes for felons, 
weights for the contumaciously silent. 

Bp, Hall, Peauo-niaker (Ord Mfl.). 
'celebrated COntumacloUSneBB (kon-tu-ma ' shus-nes), n. 
Perverseness; stubbornness; obstinate dis- 
obedience ; contumacy. 


on^ just lieen de- contumAClty (kon-tu-mas'i-ti), n. [< L. co«- 
r. Eirenicon, p. »L tumox {contumac-) -i- -tf?/. ’ See con^macious.] 
, . 4 contumacy. [Rare.] 

Such a fund of eontumacity. Carlyle, Mlsc., IV. 80. 


contumacy (kon'tu-ma-si), n. [ss F. oontumacc 
" ’ ^j. contumacia, 


Pr. Sp.'^Pg. It. contumacia, ^ L. c 
< contumax (contumac-), contumacious : s 


lative) of contra, opposite, + versus, pp. of ver- '+ i>crierc,~ turn.] To dispute; oppose by OTgii- persistent resis- 

tere, turn : see verse.] To controvert ; dispute, ment ; contend against in discussion ; deny and authority of 


1 - ueoyanu -.any kind; nn- 

confute: as,’ to emtro- disobedience ; stubborn perverseness 


in an illegal or wrong course of action. 

Ho disobeys Gud in the way of contunutey who refuses 
his signs, hit outward assistances, hts ceremonies which 
are induced by his authority. Donne, Sermons, 11. 

Such acts 

Of eotUumae}/ will provoke the Highest 
To make death in us live. Milton, P. L,, x. 1027. 


In litigious and eenlroiMrwd eaiues . . . the will of God attempt to disprove , 

is to have them (men] to tip whatsoever the sentence of rert opinions or principles; to controvert the 
judicial and Bnal decision shall deterndne. InBtnnaH nf a nnnidiiHinn 

Htmker, Eccles. Polity, Prof., vl. JUSTOOHH OI » conclusion. 

/I. « F/ w It Is SC Insolent poTt of reBson, to confroBsrt the worlts 

COntroyerBet (kon tro-vfirsj, n. [< F. confro- of God. .?»> J*. flrowne, Rellglo Medici, 1. 54. 

verse, < L. controversa, pi., disputed points, orig. „ ^ business to exhibit the opinions of the 

neut. pi. of controversus, turned against : see learned than to controvert them. OiddsmUh, CrltioUms. 
controverse, v., and of. controversy.] Contro- His conclusions, though conirowrted when Oiey were first 
versy. presented, are now sulHitaiiUally adopted by scholars. 

So fltly now here commeth next In place, Sumner, John Pickering. 

Aftertheproofoofprowesse ended well, COntrOVerter (kon-tr6-v6r'ter), n. One who in' the course of two years and a half. 

II.. .1 b«.iU.. ^ ^ controvert. ; n oonlroVonUl rtriW. *—”« 

contreT«»rt, c»tt»v.«or; (kon-lrv-vto'*, 

-sqr), n. One who controverts ; a disputant. dlesticke, or pots ; tume everything into a weapon. 

In which place. 1x)ulted before to the bran by many eon- "- Jonson, Discoveries. 

troversers, mine udvorsary hath learned ... to triumph contrOYertiblB (kon-tr6-v6r'ti-bl), a. [a= 8p. 

^Bp. HaU, Honour of Married Clergy, p. 29. ^pntrmtertihle = It. ooniroverHMte ; M con^overt 


Emerson, Mlsc., p. 36. 
SMcifically — 2. In law, wilful disobedience to 
a lawful order of a judicial or legislative body, 
or wilful contempt of its authority ; a refusal to 
appear in court when legally summoned. .Byn. 
1. StublHimness, perverseness, wilfulnets, Intraotablllty. 
For comparison, see obstinate. 


ateve measure. 

HonourofMarrledCl^^^^^^ Capabi;‘:^rbSX^^^^^^ [= Sp. Pg. 

controverglal (kon-tro-vftr'shal), a. [< L. co»^ ; not too evident to exclude diffeWnoe of ?*• emtumehoso, < hiContumeliosus, < eontumeha, 
^ " ^ insult: see contumely.] 1. Indicating or ex- 

pressive of contumely; haughtily offensive; 
contemptuous; insolent; rude and sarcastic: 
said of acts or things. 


^orersia, controversy (see cemtroversy), + ^f.] opinion : as, a contrtwerHble point of law. 
Of or nertainme to controversy : characterized ... ...... . .... . ... . 


r pertaining to controversy ; characterized 
by or conuectedwith disputation ; disputatious : 
as, a controversial discourse. 


We find the matter eontrovertible, and with n 

reason denied then is as yet atHrmed. 

Sir T. Browns, Vulg. Err.. 11. 1 



ContvmaiouM Unguas*. Sw^ft. 

A«mU him with tonJtumeliom ot dltcourteous language. 

iVwoott, ferd. and 1 ml, i. 6. 

Cunring a eontuvuliom Up. Tenttyton, Maud, xlU. 
2. Haughty and oontemptuouB ; digposed to 
taunt or to insult; insolent; supercilious: said 
of persons. 

There la yet another sort of eotttumeliont peraona, who 
are not chargeable with ... ill employing their wit ; for 
tliey uae none ot It. Oovtmtnenl of the Totigue. 

3t. Beproaohful; shameful; ignominious. 

Aa it ia In the highest degree injurious to them, go is it 
eoiUumeliout to him. j9acap nf Chrietian Piety. 

»87n. 1 and 3. See Hat under abueive. 
contmaelioiisly (kon-tv-me'U-us-U), adv. In a 
contumelious manner ; with arrogance and con- 
tempt; insolently. 

Fie, lords I that you, being supreme magistrates, 
Thus eontumeliouely should break the peace ! 

Shak., llien. VI., 1. 4. 

contnmeliousness (kon-tiji-me'li-us-nes), n. 
Insolence; contempt; contumely, 
contumely (kon'tjj-mf-li), n. ; pi. contumelies 
(-lizj. K ME. eontumelie, < OF. contumelie = 
Sp. Fg. It. contumelia, < L. contumelia, abuse, 
insult, reproach ; origin uncertain ; prob. con- 
nected with confumoa; ; BOO contumacious.'] 1. 
Insolently offensive or abusive speech ; haugh- 
tiness and contempt expressed in words ; over- 
hearing or reviling language ; contemptuous- 
ness; insolence. 

The oppressor's wrong, the proud man's eontuituly. 

Shak., Hamlet, iii. 1. 

I left Rngland twenty years ago under a cloud of disas- 
ter and euntnmely. J. Uawthome, Oust, p. 173. 

2. A contumelious statement or act ; an exhi- 
bition of haughty contempt or insolence. 

“s a eontuiitely worse 


Hero bo also some Jews, . . . a people scattered througli- 
out the wliole world, , . . subject to all wrongs and eon- 
tumelie*. Sandye, Travullcs, p. 114. 

=8yn. 1. Abuse, rudeness, scorn. 

contumulatet (kon-tu'mu-lat), v, t. [< L. con- 
tumulatus, pp. of contumulare, furnish with a 
mound, bury, < cotn-, together, -f tumulare, 
bury, < tumulus, a mound, tomb: see tumulus.] 
To lay or bury in the same tomb or grave. 

Contumulate botl» man and wife. 

Old poem, in Theatrum Chomicum, p. 178. 

contumulationt (kon - tii • mu • la ' shon), n. [< 
contumulate; see -ation,] The act of laying or 
burying in the same tomb or grave. 

contundt (kgu-tuud' ), V, t. [s= F. cmitondre = 
Bp. Pg. contundir =s It. eontundere, < L. contun- 
dere, bruise, beat together, < com-, together, + 
tundere, beat, bruise, = Skt. -s/ tud (for ’‘stud), 
strike, sting, = Goth, stautan, strike. Of. con- 
tuse.] To beat; bruise; pulverize by beating. 

All whicli being finely eontumled, and mixed in a stone 
or glass mortar. Middleton, Mad World, iii. 2. 

His [Don Quixote's] muscles were so extended and con. 
tunded that he was nut corpus mot)ile. 

Oayton, Notes on Don Quixote, lit. 8. 

contunet, V. A Middle English form of cimtinue. 
Txjve cometh of dame Fortune 
That litel while woIe eontune , 

Fur it slial chaungen wonder soone. 

Rom. of the Rose, 1. 


The bones, in sharp oolde, wax brittle; and all eontu- 
siont, in hard weather, are more dlfScult to cure. Bacon. 

COntluiTe (kQu-td'siv), a. [< contuse + -ive.] 
Apt to cause contusion ; bruising. 

Shield from conlutive rocks her timber limbs. 

And guide the sweet Enthusiast (a boat] as she swlnu ! 

Poetry of Ant(/aeobin, p. 160. 

Oonularla (kon-u-la'ri-a), n. [NL., < L. conus, 
a cone, wedge, •+• dim."-f<f- + -orta.] A large 
genus of fossil theeosomatous or shelled ntero- 


Contiue (kpn-tuz'h i;. t. ; pret. and pp. wwftMed, 
npr. contumng, [< L. contusus (> P. contus = 8p. 
Pg. It. contuso, bruised), pp. of eontundere; see 


contund. Cf. intuse, obtuse, perfuse, refuse.] If. 
To beat ; bruise ; pound ; pulverize by beating. 
Boots, barks, and seeds . . . amtueed together. 

Bacon, Nat. Hist., « 674. 
2. To injure the flesh of, by impact of a blunt 
surface, with or without a hreaoh of the integu- 
ment ; bruise by violent contact or pressure. 
If the injury is sccompanled by a breaking of tlie skin, it 
U called a contused wound ; if not, a eontueion. 


COntlUion (kon-tfl'zhQn), n. [sF. contusion 
Bp. conftwtonisPg. corUtwdbsIt. 


contusione = Q. 
contusionssD&n, Sw. kontusion, < L, contusio(n-), 
< eontuitdere, pp. contusus, bruise : see contuse.] 
1 . The act of beating and bruising, or the state 
of being bruised. — 2. The act of reducing to 
powder or line particles by beating or pounding. 

Take a piece of glass and reduce it to powder, it ao(|uir- 
ing by eoiUtuiun a multitude ot minute surfaces. 

Boyle, Colours. 

3. In surg., a bruise ; a hurt or iiijuiy to the 
flesh or some .part of the body without breach 
of integument or apparent wound, as one in- 
flicted by a blunt inscrumeut or by a fall. 


d nte 

pods, of the family Theeidcs, or typical of a family 
Conulariidte, extending from the Silurian to the 
Carboniferous, c. elongata and C. eolverbyi are ex- 
amples. Home ot these mofluaks are nearly two feet lung. 
They have a four-sidou shell, whose apex is partitioned by 
narrow claso-set septa resemhi Ing a nest of cones or pyra- 
mids placed one within another, whence the name of cojk- 
in-cone, 

COnulariid (kon-p-la'ri-id), n. A pteropod of the 
family ('onulariidce. 

OonulariidSB (kon'u-l&-ri'i-d6), n. pi. [NIi., < 
CoHularia + -ida;.] A family of fossil thecosonia- 
tous pteropods, typified by the genus Conularia. 

conundrum (ko-nuu'drum), n. [Grig, slung, 
prob. a made word of a i>seudo-Latin form, like 
panjandrum, hocu^-poous, etc. Bkeat suggests 
that it may be a oomiption of L. conannum, a 
thing to bo attempted, neut. ger. of conari, at- 
tempt : see conation.] If. A conceit ; a device ; 
a hoax. 

I must have my crotchets, 

Anil ray conundrum* t B. Joneon, Vul|)une, v. 7. 
2. A riddle in which some odd resemblance is 
proposed for discoverv between things quite 
unlute, or some odd dlfrereuce between similar 
things, the answer often involving a pun. 

COnore (kou'ur), «. A bird of the genus C'onurus. 
P. L. Sdater. 

OonnruB (ko-nu'- 
rus), n. [NL., < 

Gr. Kuvof, a cone, 

+ ovpA, taU.l 1. 

In ornith., a large 
genus of Ameri- 
can parrots or 
parrakeets, of 
moderate and 
small size, chiefly 
green and yellow 
coloration, and 
having the cere 
feathered : so 

named from the 
ounoato form of 
the tail. The Car- 
olina parrakeet, 

Conurus caroli- 
nensis, is a char- 
acteristic exam- 
ple. — 2t. In cn- 
tom., a genus of r 
nosoma. 

conus (kd'nus), pi. eoni (-nl). [NL., < L. 
conus, a coue: see cone.] 1. In anat., a coni- 
cal or conoid structure or organ. — 2. {cap.] In 
conch., the typical genus 
of the family Conidie 
(which see), and in some 
systems conterminous 
with it: so named from 
the conical figure of these 
shells. Tlie cone-aliells are 
nniiieniiu ami many of them 
very lieautiful ; they are found 
ill aoiitheni and tropical gvaii, 
and include fusBil forms going 
back to the Clialk formation. 
Conu* yloria-marU is a mag- 
niflceiitapeciei. C.marmoreue 
in a coiiimoii and characteris- 
tic examplu. — Coni vasou- 
lOSl, tlio conical masses formed 
by the convoluted vssa efferen- 
tia of the testis. - Couus aite- 
TlOSUS. Same as arterial cone 
(which see, under arterial).— 
Conus maduUarls (the med- 
ullary cone), tile tapering part 
of tlie spinal cord lielow the 
liiinliar enlargement. 

conusablet, conusancet, etc. Old forma of cog- 
-■—'■'j, etc. 



oontraetton 

Pg. convalescer, < L. eonvalescere, begin to grow 
strong or well, grow stroimer, < com- (intensive) 
+ valescere, inceptive of valere, be strong or 
well: see valiant and avails.] To grow better 
after sickness; make progress toward the re- 
covery of health. 

Hu found the <|ueen somowliat convaleiced. 

Knox, Hist. Keformation, v., an. 1606. 

He liad a trifling illness in August, and as lio conealeeeed, 
he grew Impatient of the tenacious life wlilcli held him to 
eartli. Unwell*, Venetian Life, xlil. 

convalescence, convalescency (kou-va-ies'- 
ens, -on-si), n. [< F. convalescence = Pr. oon- 
valescencia = Bp. concalecencid = Pg. convale- 
scent = It. convalesccnsa = Q. convalescens, < 
LL. concalesccntia, < L. convalescen(t-)s, ppr. : 
see convalescent.] The gradual recovery of 
health and strength after sickness; renewal of 
health and vigor after sickness or weakness. 

Kmaciated, sliadow-Iike, Imt quite free from his fever, 
the deacon resigned himself to tlie luxury of emwaUncerwe. 

Harper'* Hay. 

convalescent (kon-va-les'ont), a. and n. [sa 
F. convalescent = 8p. 'convalecivnfe s= Pg. It. oon- 
vatescentc, < L. convale8cen{t-)s, ppr. of convales- 
cere, grow strong or well : see convalesce.] I. a. 
1. Recovering health and strength after sick- 
ness or debility. — 2. Pertaining to convales- 
cence ; adapted to a state of convalescence. 

II. n. One who is recovering health or strength 
after sickness or weakness.— Convalescent hos- 
pital, a liuspitai Intcrmudiiito lictwurn tlie ordinary hos- 
pital and the homes of tlie patients, established witli the 
view of developing convalescence into perfect health by 
the intiuenoea of pure air, gentle exercise, and a nourish- 
ing, well-regulated diet 

convalescently (kon-vo-les'ent-li), adv. In a 
convalescent manner. ’’ 

convallamarin (kon-va-lam'a-rin), n. r< NL. 
Uonvall{ariu) + L. amarus, bitter, + -»«*.] A 
bitter glucoside (C 23 ll 440 ia) obtained from 
Convallaria. 

Oonvallarla (kon-va-lS'ri-^), n. [NL., < L, con- 

. , -j ... gi(fog^ < to- 


7e*beetle8. Also called G«- 




Coiie.shsll|OMMri 


genus of plants, 
of the natural 
order Liliaccm. 

'The only species in 
tlie genus is C. ma- 
jali*, the lily-of-tlio- 
vallcy, a puronniul 
stomlcHs hurl), with 
a creeping root- 
stock, two or tliree 
leaves, and a many- 
flowered raceme of 
wlilte. drooping, 
bell-shaiicd, fra- 

?;ranl flowers. It 
ilossonis III May, 
grows in woods and 
on heatlis tliruugli- 
uut Europe and 
nortlieni Asia, and 
is also found native 
in the Alleglianies. 

It is a favorite in 
cultivation, and 
several varieties 
liave lioon produced. 

COnVallArln Uly-of-tb«.*alley^(C<7ftwi//anVi ma- 

(kon-val'q-rin), “ “ ’ 

n. [< Nli. Convallaria + -tija.] A glucoside 
(Cg^HgiOii) obtained from Convallaria. It oc- 
curs in rectangular prisms, 
convanesce (kon-va^nes'), V. i . ; pret. and pp. 
convancsced, ppr. cdhvancscing. [< L. cow-, toge- 
ther, + vanescere, vanish: see vanish, evanesce.] 
In math., to disappear by the nuining together 
of two summits, as of solid angles : said of tho 
edge of a polyhedron. Kirkman, 1857. 
COnvanesClble (kon-va-nes'i-bl), a. [< conva- 
nesce + -ihlc.] Capable of convanescing.- con- 

'Vanesctble edge, an edge of a polyliedron that can dis- 
appear by the running together of tlie two summits it joins. 

convection (kon - vek ' shon), n. [< LL. comec- 


Oonnsidat (k^nli'si-de), n. pi. [NIj., irreg. < 
■ '• •• Fleming, \m. 


Conus + -ido!.] Same as Conidte. 

convailt, V. i. [< ME. convaten, < L. as if “con- 
valere, < com- (intensive) + valere, be strong or 
well. Ct. convalesce.] To grow strong; increase 
in strength. 

First as the ertli incresith populus, 

So eonvtUU variance and vicia. 

Bookt cf Preeedenee (E. E. T. 8., extra ser.), 1. 93. 

convalesce (kon-vg-les'), v. i. ; pret. and pp. con- 
valesced, ppr. convalescing, [as Bp. 


>(^»-), < L. convehcrc, pp. convcctus, carry to- 
gether, convey, < com-, together, + vehere, carry : 
see vehicle.] The act of carrying or conveying ; 
specifically, the transference of heat or elec- 
tricity through tho change of position of tho 
heated or electrified body : distinguished from 
conduction (which sec). When a portion of a linntd 
or a gas Is heated above the temperature of siirroiinaing 
portions, it increases in volume, and, tlius becoming ape- 
ciflcally fighter, rises, while the cooler portions of the fluid 
rush in from the sides and descend from tho upper parts 
of the vessel. Convection current* are thus produced, ami 
tho liquid or ^ is soon hosted throughout This prinei- 

Sle is used in heating a house by a hot-air furnace. The 
ulf Stream Is a grand convection eicrrent, carrying the 
heat of the equator toward the pole. (See heat.) Simlbu - 
= ly, eleotrioity may be transmitted by convection by the mo- 


coavectloii 

Uon of the electrified body lUelf, as when the electricity 
of a condnctOT Is dischSTgcd by a point, It boln(( carried 
off by a stream of electrified air-particles. 

The term eonvtetiun is applied to tlioso processes by 
which the diffusion of heat is l endered more rapid by the 
motion of the hot aul)stuiico from one place to another, 
though the ultimate transfer of heat may still take place by 
eouductlou. Clerk Maxwell, Heat, p. 10. 

When a hot laxly Is placed in air, it sets un a numlicr of 
eonoectum currenU. A. haniell, I’rln. of I’hyslcs, p. 304. 

COnvectivO (kon-vok'tiv), rt, [< li. conveettm, 
pp. of conwheri, convoy (see twirccfion), + -ti’C.J 
KesuUiug from or euiised by convection : as, a 
convccliiw (lischnrgo of clcetrieity. Faraday. 

le neutralization is 
Scietwe, IV. 413. 

COnvectively (kon-vek'tiv-li), adr. In aconveo- 
tive manner ; by means of convection ; as, heat 
transferred conrccHvcIy. 

COnvellentt (kon-vel'ent), a, [< lj.conrellcn(t-)8, 
ppr. of conre/ftfre, pull "up, tear up, wrench away : 
see convulse.] Tending to pull up or extract: 
as, a conrellent force. Trjda and Bowman. 

COnvenableH (kon've-nii-bl), a. [< F. conre- 
nablc, OF. convenable' (eiirlior covonable, > ME. 
ooveiiable : see eovenable) (s= Pr. convenable = 
8p. convoniblc (obs,) = Pg. convinkavel — It. con- 
venevole), agreeable, suitable. < convenir, agree, 
suit, formerly also convene, < L. convenire, con- 
vene, come together: see convene and conve- 
nient, and cf. eovenable, the older form of con- 
vcnablc.] Buitable; fit; consistent; coufonn- 
able. 

This place that was voyde at the table of loscph bodo- 
keneth the place that Matheu fiilfilde ; luid, sir, thus be 
these two tables eonvenablt. Merlin (K. K. T. H.), i. r>a. 
And wltli his word his worke is conrrnahle, 

Spfiuer, .Shep. Cal, September. 

Anotlier ancient rtnnance says of its hero, “ He every 
day was provyd in dauncyng and in songs tliat the ladies 
ouuldc think were eonvenaldt fora nobleman to conne." 

Strutt, Sports and Pastimes, p. 10. 

convenable^ (kpn-ve'na-bl), a. [< convene + 
-able,] Capable of being convened or assem- 
bled. 

COnvenablyt (kon' vo-na-bli), adv. Suitably; 
conveniently. Lydgate. 

convene (kou-ven'), v. ; pret. and pp. convened, 
ppr. convening, [= F. convenir = 8p. convenir 
s= Pg. convir s It, convenire, < L. convenire, come 
togetiier, join, fit, suit, < com-, together, + t’t'- 
nire = E. come, (Jf. convenient, and advene, 
supervene,^ I. intrans. 1. To come together; 
meet; unite: said of things. [Karo.] 


2. To como together ; meet in tho same place ; 
assemble, as persons, usually for some public 
purpose or the promotion of some common in- 
terest: as, the legislature will convene in Jan- 
uary ; the citiieeus convened in the city hall. 

On Wednesday, that fatal day. 

The pe<ip1e were euiuvniiia. 

Willie’t Drowned in Oatneiy (Ohlld^s ilallatls, II. 188). 
—gyn. g. To congregate, muster, gatlier. 

n. trans. 1, To cause to assemblo ; call to- 
gether; convoke. 

On festivals, at tliose churches wliere the Koast of the 
Patron Saint is soleinnlzed, the masters rrmvene thtdr 
•cholars. Quoted in Habeee Ihnik (E. E. T. 8.), p. llv. 
Ami now the aliniglity father of the goils 
Convene* a council in the blest alxides. 

Doin', tr. of Statius's Thehald, I. 
Krenueut meetings of tho whidu company might be con- 
vened lor the traijsaetiuu of ordinary business. 

VJaticrofI, Hist. U. S., I. 111. 

2. To summon to appear, as before a public 
(ospooially a judicial) officer or an official body. 

By tlie jiapal canon law, cUrrks . . . cannot be convened 
before any but an ecclesiastical Judge. Ayliffe, I’arergon. 

Poker, whom tho proctor knew very well, . . , was 
taken, . . . summarily convened ami sent down from the 
university. Thackeray, Pendemds, xvlii. 

3. In civil law, to sue. Jtapalje and Lawrence. 
COnvenee (kon-ve-ne'), «. [< convene + -cc^.] 

One convened "or surnraoued with others. 
[Rare.] 

convener (kou-ve'n6r), M. 1 . One who convenes 
or meets with others. [Rare.] 

I do reverence tlie convener* [at tho Sjniod of DortJ for 
their . . . worth and learning. 

Up. Mountagu, Appeal to Cuesar, p, 70. 
2. One who convenes or calls a meeting; in 
Scotland, one appointed to call together an 
organir.od body, as a committee, of which he 
is generally chairman : as, the convener of tho 
Home Mission Committee. 
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convenience (kgn-ve'niens), n. [s= P. conve- 
nance ss Pr. convenieneia, eonvinmm ss Sp. Pg. 
convenienoia = It. eonvenimsa, convenieneia, < 
L. convenientia, < convenien{t-)s, ppr., suitable, 
convenient: noe convenient.] If. A coming to- 
gether; assemblage; conjunction; joinder. 

Of byrth she was hyghest of de^. 

To whom alle angellea did obedloiice. 

Of Dauides lync which sproiig out of lease, 

In wliom alle verten is by lust eonuenience. 

Doliticnl Poem*, etc. (ed. Pumlvall), p. 47. 
2. Tlie state or character of being convenient; 
fitness; suitableness; adaptation; propriety. 

To dcl>at« and i|ncstion tho convenience of Divine Ordi- 
nations is neitluT wisdom nor sobriety. 

Milton, Eikonoklastes, xvil. 


Tliut gives society its l>eanty, strength, 
Convenirwe, and security, and use. 

Cotvper, The Task, il. 
4. That which gives ease or comfort; that 
whieli is suited to wants or necessity; that 
wliich is handy ; an aecommoilatiou. 

A man alters his mind as the work proceeds, and will 
havo this or that convenience more, of wiilcli he had not 
thought when he Ixrgan. Dryden, Vret, to Fables. 

Trade lias a strong liifiiicnce iipon all people, who have 
found the sweet of it. bringing with it so many of tho Con. 
venience* of life ns it does. Daminer, Voyages, 11. i. 110. 

Excellent ! What a convenience ! Tliey (the negroes] 
seemed created liy l*rovidencc to bear tho heat and the 
wlilpping, anil make these fine articles [sugar, coffee, to- 
Itaccol. Kmereon, Misc., p. 154. 

6. A convenient appliance, utensil, or other 
article, as a tool, a vehicle, etc. 

What sfiort would our old Oxford acquaintance make at 
a man packed up In this leathern amvenience with a wife 
and children ! Grave*, Spiritual Quixote, xit. 11, 

6t. Agreement; consistency — At (one’s) conve- 
nience, when It Is oonveiileut : ns, do not hurry, Imt do it 
(It yottr eonveniemc. 

convenlencv (kon-ve'nien-si), n. Same ns con- 
venience, [I’ormerly common, but now nearly 
obsolete.] 

That imitation wherof poetry Is, hatli tho most conue- 
niency to Natnre of all other. 

.Sir P. Sidtwy, Ai»ol. for roetrlc. 

Kuttmr intent upon tho end of timl's glory tlian oiir own 
amveniency. ,/er. Taylor. 

You think you were mniry’d for your own Recreation, 
and not tor my Convenient/. 

Congreve, Way of tho World, 11. 7. 

convenient (kon-ve'niont), a. [< ME. conve- 
nient = F. eomi'enant =hp. Pg. It. conveniente, < 
L. (‘oHV{mieH{t-)s, fit, suitable, convenient, ppr. 
of convenire, come together, suit : see convene, 
and cf. cot'cnant, ult. a doublet of convenient,] 

1. Fit; suitaVfie; proper; becoming: used ab- 
solutely or with to or /or. 

Tliou were os a Ood of the Saraziiics : and It is ennvenyent 
to a UoU to cto no Mote that is mortnlle. 

Mandeville, Travels, p. 230. 

At that Boiwr were the! served so well as was conrenfent 
to so myghty a prince as was the kynge Arthur. 

Merlxn (E. E. T. S.). ill. 014. 

Feed me wltll food convenient /or mo. ITov. xxx. 8. 

Neither filthiness, nor foolish talking, nor Jesting, which 
are not convenient. Eph. v. 4. 

2. Affording certain facilities or accommo- 
dation ; commodious ; serviceable ; rendering 
some net or movement easy of performance or 
freeing it from obstruction : os, a very conve- 
nient staircase; a convenient harbor. 

Becanso the Cells were eut above each other, some higher 
some lower in the side of the Rock ; here were convenient 
Stairs cut for the easier eommunlcation betwixt tho upper 
and nether Regions, 

Maundrelt, Aleppo to Jerusalem, p. 118. 

Exchange may be often convenient ; and, on tho other 
hand, the casli purchase may he often more convenient. 

1). Wcbvter, Speech on Tariff, April, 1824. 

■When we speak of faculties of the soul. It U but a con- 
venient mode of expression to denote diffei'ent classes of 
Its acts. Mivart, Nature and Thought, p. 218. 

3. Opportune ; favorable: as, a convenient hour. 

When a convenient day was oome, . . . Herod on hit 

birthday made a supper. Mark vi. 21, 

When I have a convenient season, I will call for tliee. 

Acts xxiv. 26. 

4. At hand ; easily accessible ; readily obtained 
or found when wanted; handy. [Colloq.] 

oiiHtlnate heretics used to he brought thither convenient 
for tmrning hard by. Thackeray, Vanity Fair, Hi, 

conveniently (kon-ve'nient-li)j adr. 1. Fitly; 
suitably; with adaptation to the desired end 
or effect: as, the bouse was not conveniently 
situated for a tradesman. 

Courtship, and such fair oatents of love 
As shall eonvenientiy become you there. 

Skak., M. of V., li. 8. 


conventicle 

2. With ease; without trouble or diffioulty. 

He souglit how he might conveniently betray him. 

Mark xlv. 11. 

conventf (kqn-vent')f «• [< L* conventua, pp. 
of convenir f, como together: see convene.] i. 
intrans. 1. To meet; concur. 

All our surgeons 
Convent in their behoof. 

Ueau. and PI., Two Noble Kinsmen, 

2. To serve; agree; be convenient or suitable. 

When that Is known and golden time convent*, 

A solemn combination shall be made 
Of our dear souls. SAak., T. N., v. 1. 

II. trans. 1, To call together; convoke; con- 
vene. 

By secret mcssoiigers I did convent 
The Englisli cliiufotaines all. 

Mir. for Mag*., p. 020. 
There were required the whole number of seuontie and 
one. In determining the going to Warre, in adding to a. 
CItie, or the reuenucs of the Temple, or in conumvting the 
urdinario Judges of the Tribes. 

Purcha*, rilgrimage, p. 112. 

2. To call before a judge or tribunal. 

What he with his oath. 

And all probation, will make up full clear, 
Whensoever he's convented. Shak., M. for M., v. 1. 


Before the common-council, young M 
Convented for some lands he held, suppos’d 
Belong'd to certain orphans. Ford, Lady's Trial, ii. 2. 

And letters ndasivu were dispatched incontinently, to- 
convent Jlr. I’ottoii before the infamous High Commlsslui> 
Court. C. Malhcr, Mag. Chris., ill. 1. 

convent (kon'vent), ». [< OF. convent, covent 
(> ME. covent, q. v.), F, convent = Pr. dovent, 
coven = 8p. Pg. It. convento, < L. conventus, 
a meeting, assembly, union, company, ML. a- 
oonvont, < convenire, pp. conventus, meet toge- 
ther: BOO convene,] If. A meeting or an as- 
sembly, 

Tliese eleven witches beginning to dance (which is an 
usual ceremony at their convent* or meetings), 

D. Jonion, Masque of Queens. 

2. An association or a community of persons 
devoted to religious life and meditation ; a so- 
ciety of monks or nuns. Tho term is popu- 
larly limited to such assuciatious of women. 

One of OUT convent, and his [the duke's] confessor. 

Shak., M. for M., iv. 8. 

3. A house occupied by such a community ; an 
abbey; a monastery or nunnery. The parts of a 
convent are : (1) the cluirch ; (2) tho choir, or tliat por- 
tion of the elmreh in wldch the members say tho dally 
ofilco ; (8) t)iu chaptur-honse, a place of meeting, in which 
the community liiislness is discussed ; (4) the cells ; (6)- 
the refectory ; (6) the dormitory ; (7) the Intlnnary ; (8) the 
parlor, for tlie reception of visitors ; (0) the library ; (10> 
the treasury : (11) the cloister ; (12) the crypt. Cath. Diet. 

conventical (kqn-ven'ti-kal), a. [< convent + 
-teal.] Of or belonging to a convent.— conven- 
ttcal prior, an abbot. 

conventicle (kqn-ven'ti-kl), «. [< ME. conven- 
ticul = F, conventicule = 8p. conventiculo = Pg. 
conventiculo = It. CA>nventicmo,< L. conventicnlum, 
a meeting, place of meeting, ML. esp. a moeting^ 
of heretics, dim. of conventus, a meeting : see 
convent, n.] 1. An assembly or gathering ; es- 
pecially, a secret or unauthorized gathering for 
the purpose of religious worship. 

J shal not gadere togldere the conuenticnli* [Latin con- 
wnticmlal of hem of blodes. iTyclif, Vs. xv. 4, 

Tlio people wore assomldod togltlier In those hallowed 
places dedicate to tiieir gods, becausu they had yet no 
largo halles or places of conuenticle. 

Puttenham, Arte of Eng. Poesle, p. 24. 

It bchovetli that the place where Ood shall be served by 
the whole Chureh Ixj a public place, for the avoiding of 
privy rsmventiclc*. Hooker, Eccles. Polity, v. 12. 

Tliey are commanded to abstain from alt conventicle* of 
men whatsoever. Ayliffe, Parergon. 

Speoifioally — 2. In Groat Britain, a meeting 
of dissenters from the established church for 
religious worship, in this sense It U used by English 
writers and in English statutes. It was especially applied, 
as a term of opprobrium, to the secret meetings for reli- 
gious worship held by the Scottish Covenanters, when they 
were persecuted for their faith in the reign of Charles if. 

An act recently passed, at tho Instance of James, made 
it death to preach In any Presbyterian contmUicU what- 
ever, and even to attend such a conventicle In the open 
air. Macaulay, Hist. Eng., vi. 

3. A building in which religious mootings or 
conventicles are held. 

In haU. 

Court, theatre, conventicle, or shop. 

Wordtwrth, Prelude, vU. 

Permission to erect, at their own expense, a church or 
other religious conventicle. 

Ji. Anderton, Hawaiian Islands, p. 178. 

4t. Connection; following; party. 

The same TheophUui, and other bishops which were of 
• Hooker, Ecoim, Polity, vIL 8. 
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sons over sixteen veers of S(ra et any meeting or couven- 
Hole lor Uie exerotse of religion in any other manner than 
according to the liturgy and practice of the Church of 
England. 

conventicle (kon-ven'ti-kl), V. pret. and pp. 
conventieM, ppr. eonveniicling, [< conventictc, 
n. ] To belong to or meet in a conventicle ; prac- 
tise the boldJng of conventicles for reli^ous 
worship. [Bare.] 

ConvetUieling schools, ... set up and taught secretly 
by fanatics. South, Works, V. f. 

conventicler (kon-ven'ti-klCr). n. One who 
supports or frequents conventicles ; specifical- 
ly, a fikjottish Covenanter. 

Having run a mile througli such difficult places, he was 
qr.ite spent, and the convetUieUrt liorU at his heels. 

Ste\ft, Memoir of Capt. Creichton. 

convention (kon-ven'shpn), n. [= D. konven- 
tie ss G. convention =3 Dan. konvention, < F. con- 
vention s= 8 p. convencion = Pg. conven^ffo = It. 
convemione, < L. conventio(n-), a meeting, agree- 
ment, covenant, < eonvenire, pp. conventus, meet, 
agree : see convene.'} 1 . The act of coming to- 
gether; coalition; union. 

The conventiotu or associations of several particles of 
matter into bodies. Soi/le. 

2. A gathering of persons ; a meeting ; an as- 
sembly. 

To-morrow morn 
We liold a great convention. 

Tennyimn, Princess, Iv. 
Specifically — 3. Aformal, rooognizedj or statu- 
toiy^ meeting or assembly of men for civil or re- 
ligious purposes ; particularly, an assembly of 
delegates or representatives for consultation 
on important concoms, civil, political, or re- 
ligious. (o) In tlie United States, In particular : (1) A 
body of delegates convened for tlie furmatinn or revision 
of a constitution of government, as of a State ; called a 
conclilutional eoneeniioM (which see, under oons/tfulnmnf). 
(2) A meeting of delegates of a nolltlcal party, to nomi- 
nate candidates for national. State, or looul offices, and to 
fonnulate its principles of action. State nominating cun- 
ventions arose about 1826, superseding legislative caucuses. 
Tlie llrst national convention to select presidential candi- 
dates was held by the Antlmasonlc party in Baltimore In 
September, 1881, and all presidential numlnations have 
since been made by sucli conven'.iuna. (.S) A meeting of 
representatives of a national. State, nr other general as- 
sociation, or of a number of persona having a comiiiun in- 
terest, for the promotion of any common object. (4) 
triennial assembly of the Protestant EpiseopHl (Tiiirch, 
called the Oeneral Convention, consisting of the House of 
Bishops and the House of Clerical and Lay Deputies ; also, 
the annual assembly of eaeli diocese, called a aiocetan con- 
vention. (b) [cap. ] In French hut. , the sovereign assembly, 
called spocmeafly the National Convention, wliieh sat from 
Septenuier 2lat, 1792, to October 2etli, 1796, and governed 
France after abolishing royalty, (e) In Oreat Britain, an 
extraordinary assembly of tlie estates of the realm, lield 
without the king's writ, as the assembly which restored 
Charles II. to the tlirone (also known os tlie Convention 
Farliament or Free Parlianunt) and tliat wlilch declared 
the tlirone to liave been abdicated liy Janies tl. (rft) In 
the University of Caiiiliridge, England, a clerical coui-t 
consisting of llie master and fellows of a college sitting 
ill the eoiiibination room to pass judgment on otrcndei's 
against the laws of soberness and chastity. 

4. An agreement or contract between two par- 
ties; specifically, in diplomacy, an agreoment 
or arrangement previous to a definitive treaty. 
A military convention is a treaty Hindu between tlie 


So to the 'Change, and there bought 32s. worth of things 
for Mrs. Knipp, my Valentine, which is pretty to see liow 
my wife is come to convention with mo ttiat whatever I 
do give to anybody else, 1 shall give her os much. 

Pepyt, Diary, III. 80. 

And first of all. It Is worth while to note that properly 
the word Treaty is applied exclusively to political and com- 
roeroial oblects ; while the less pretentious though longer 
denomination of Convention is bestowed on special agree- 
ments of all kinds —as, for Instance, international arrange- 
ments about postage, telegrapiis, or literary rights. 

Blackwood' » Mag. 

The same tiling is tnie of treaties of peace as of all other 
eonventioru. that they are of no validity where the govern- 
ment exceeds its constitutional powers in making them. 

Wooltey, Introd. to Inter. Law, { l&l. 
6 . General agreement; tacit understanding; 
common consent, as the f oimdation of a custom, 
an institution, or tho like. 

A useful convention gradually restricted tho arbitrary 
use of these phonograms. 

Uttac Taylor, The Alphabet, I. 66. 

The poet is by nature a fiery creature, incapable of ton- 
ing down his spontaneous feelings to tho rules of social 
convention. N. A. Bev., CXXXIX. 6S1. 

6 . A ouBtomary rule, regulation, or require- 
ment, or such rules collectively; something 
more or less arbitrarily established, or required 
bv common consent or opinion ; a convention- 
ality; a precedent. 

In order to denote the rates of movement along the 
height and base of an inclined plane in terms of tbs rate 


- -Ebrevlate such an account as w# liave just 

given. J. Trowbridge, New Vhyales, p. 58. 

Yet certain conventUne are Indlsponsalde to art. 

Stedman, Foets of America, p. 407. 


along tho hypothenuae, we must adopt some convention conventionalist (kon-ven'shqn-al-ist), n. [< 
whicli will ahbrevlate such an account as we luive Just conventional + -iet.] 1. One wEo adheres to 


7. In c»Pi7 late : (a) In general, the agreement of 
several persons, who by a common act of tho will 
determine their legal relations, for the purpose 
either of creating an obligation or of extin- 

not of »iil iMiatfng in sn oblignSon between (-liz), [< commMml + -.^0 

them.— Convention of estates, the meeting of the es- 
tiites of the kingdom of Hcotlaiid, before the union with Kiig- 


conveutional usages; a formalist. — S. One who 
adheres to a convention or treaty. — 8 . icap.} 
In V. a, hist., a name assumed by the more radi- 
cal faction of the Democratic-Republican partv 
in Pennsylvania during several years sueoeeu- 
ing 1808. They had previously also borne the 
title of “Friends of the People.” 


The character of being conventional as op- 
posed to natural; artificiality; a conventional 
custom, form, term, principle, etc. 


mal cltatiun such os was rui|uired in siimnioiiing a regu- 
lar pariianient. - Convention of royal burghs, the year- 
ly meeting held in Edinliiirgh by uuiiunissioiieni fi«ni the 
royal burghs, to treat of certain mutters {lertaining to the 
common good of tho burghs. Their deliberations are in 
general directed to matters of no piiblio Iniiwrtaiiee.— 
Convention treaty, a treaty entered into lietween dif- 
ferent states, under wliich tlioy severally bind tliemselves 
to olmerve certain stipulations contained in the treaty.— 
Joint convention, in the United states, a meeting In one 
body of botli brandies of Duugross or of a State legislature. 

- National convention, nominating convention. 

See above, S. 

conyentional (kpn-ven'shpn-al), a. [= D. kon- 
vcntioncel = G. conventiondl = Dan. konven- 
tionel, < F. convculmnnel = Pr. conventional = 
Sp. Pg. convencional = It. convcnnionale, < LD. 
convcntionaliit, pertaining to an agreement, < L. 
convcnUo{n-), an agreement: see convention.} 

1. Relating or pertaining to a convention, or 
formal meeting of delegates. 

I know that what he has said will lie understooil as In- 
timating, at least, that this Convent UomI movement of 
ours was stimulated by Soutli Carolina, and was tile re- 
sult of concert lietween certain Soutli (.'aroliiiu laml Mis- 
sissippi I jMilitidaiis. 

quoted in If. von llolet'e John (7. ('allioim, p. 3‘J4. 

2. Stipulated; covenanted; established by 
agreement. — 3. Arbitrarily selected, fixed, or 
determined: e.», h conventional siffn.. — 4. Aris- 
ing out of custom or usage; sanctioned by 
general concurreneo ; depending on usage or 
tacit agreement ; not existing from any natu- 
ral growth or necessity; generally accepted or 
observed; formal. 

I too easily saw tbroiigti the vnrnlsli of conventional re- 
fllienieiit. Marg. Fuller, Woman in lUth Cent., p. KS), 

There is no way of distinguishing tliose feelings whleli 
are natural from those which are conventional, except liy 
an appeal to first principles. 

//. .Spencer, Social Statics, p. 190. 

The very earliest dialects are as e.xcluslvely convent ional 
as tlio latest; the savage has no keener sense of etyniu- 
loglual eouneetion than tlie man of higher civilization. 

Whitney, Life and Urowtli of l.ang., p. 297. 
Specifically — 6 . In tho.fi'wc arts^ depending on 
accepted models or traditions, irrespective of 
independent study of nature ; traditionally or 
purposely deviating from natural forms, al- 
though properly reigning tho principles which 
underlie them: as, tho conventional forms of 
birds, beasts, flowers, etc., in heraldry and on 
coins. — 0 . In law, restuig in actual contract: 
as, the conroiftoaat relation of landlord and ten- 
ant, as distinguished from the implied obliga- 
tion to pay for use and occupation, incurred 
by occupying another’s land without agree- 
ment. 

Conventionai services reserved by tenures ui>on grants, 
made out of tiie crown or knights service. 

Sir M. Hale, Hist. Com. Law of Eng. 
Conventional estates, those freeholds, not of Inheri- 
tance or estates for life, wliich are created by the express 
acts of the parties, in contradistinction to tliuse whicli 
are legal, and arise from the uperutluii and eonstnictloii 
of law.— Conventional obligations, oiillgations result- 
ing from tile actual agreement of parties, hi contradistinc- 
tion to natural or legal obligations. 

COnventionaUsm (kon-ven'shon-al-izm), n. [< 
conventional -i- -wm.J 1. Adherence or the ten- 
dency to adhere to convontional usages, rot^t- 
lations, and precedents ; conventionality ; for- 
malism. 

Nothing endures to the point of eanventumalum whlcli 
is not based upon lasting rules. 

Stedman, Viet. Poets, p. 182. 

Convenlionalimn, Indeed, Is tho niodorn name for that 
which stands here tor the opposite of religion ; and we can 
Judge from this In what way religion itself was conceived, 
for the opposite of eonvenlionalum is freshness of feeling, 
enthusiasm. J. H. .Seeley, Nat. Religion, p. 123. 

2. That which is received or established by con- 
vention or agreement ; a conventional phrase, 
form, ceremony, etc. ; something depending on 
conventional rules and precepts. 

We roust be content with the conventionalienu of vile 
solid knots and lumps at marble, Instead of the golden, 
cloud which encircles the fair human face with its waving 
mystery. Jtuekin. 


legion of eonvcntionalitiet. 


Lamb, To Coleridge. 


but tliey shrivel at the tmieh of nature like stubbli 
fire. Lowell, Study Windows, p. 163. 

conTentionalizatlon (kpn-ven^shqn-al-i-zfi'- 
shqn), n, [< conventionalize + -afion.J The 
act' or the result of conventionalizing. 

The trim of the doors Is also in enameled wood, fluted 
and carved witli the sliell ornaments, which is a conven- 
tioiuUieation from the honeysuckle of the (Ireeks. 

.,4rt Age, IV. 46. 

con'Vdntionallze (kpn-von'shpn-al-iz), v. t.; 
prot. and pp. conventionalized, ppr. convention- 
alizing. [< conventional + -ire. J 1 . To render 
convontional ; bring under the influence of oon- 
ventional rules ; render observant of the forms 
and precedents of society. Bpeoifically — 2. In 
the fine arts, to render or represent m a con- 
ventional manner — that is, either by exact ad- 
herence to a rule or in a manner intentionally 
incomplete and simpllflod. 

Tlie fact is, neither {leaves nor figures] are idealized, 
Imt botli are conventiotMlized on the same principles, ami 
III tlio same way. Jtuskin. 


I should have replied to this question by something cen- 
ventUmally vague and polite. 

Charlotte Bronte, Jane Eyre, xlv. 

conventionary (kon-ven'shpu-fi-ri), a. [< con- 
vention + -aryl.} Acting under contract; set- 
tled by covenant or stipulation ; conventional : 
as, conventionary tenants. 

Ill tlio cose of the peculiar conventional^! holdings of tlie 
Domisli mining coiuitry, whore tlie tenant has an iiitierit- 
able interest, Init must be re-odmitted every seven years, 
somethhig llto proof of a fieltle origin Is attainable. 

F. Pollock, Laud Laws, p. 204, App. 

convention-coin (kpn-ven'shpn-koin), M, 1. A 
German coin adopted by most of the Gorman 
states in 1703. A Cologne mark of silver, 13 
ioths 6 grains fine, was coined in rix-doUars. 
— 2. A German coin struck according to a con- 
vention of 1857 between Austria, Prussia, and 
other states. A mint pound or 500 gi'ams of 
fine silver was coined into 30 thalers or 52^- 
guidon. 

convention-dollar (knn-von'Hhpu-doFjjT), ». 
Same as convention-coin, 2. 

conventionist (kpn-ven'shpn-ist), n. [< con- 
vention + (me who makes a bargain or 

contract. [Rare.] 

The liiiyer (if it be but a sorry postchaise) cannot go 
forth with the seller thereof into the street, . . . but 
lie views ills eonventioniet ... as If he was going along 
witli lilm to Hyde I'ark Corner to fight a duel. 

Sterne, Sentimental Journey. 

conventual ^on-von'tq-al), a. and n. [= F. 
cottuentttcf =s Pr. Sp. Pg. conventual = It. concen- 
tuale, < MIj. conventuaUs, < conventus, a convent : 
see convent.} I. a. Belonging to a convent ; 
monastio : as, conventual priors. 

The Abbot and ninnkcs eonuentuall. 

Horn, of Partenay (K. £. T. S.), 1. 3410. 

Conventual regularity. Thackeray. 

Conventual church, the church attached or belonging 
to a convent. 

In louthom Italy . . . even a metropolitan churcli was 
not likely to reach, in point of mere size, to tlio inoaaiire 
of a leeond-class cutliedral or conventnaX church in Eng- 
land, or even In Normandy. E. A. Freeman, Venice, p. 207. 
Conventual mass, see woeti . 

H. n. 1. One who lives in a convent; a 
monk or a nun. 

The venerable conventual. Addieon, Spectator, No. lIMj. 
2. {cap.} A member of one of the two great 
branches of the Franciscan order, tho other 
being the Observants. See Franciscan. They 
live m convents, follow a mitigated rule, wear a black 
habit and cowl, and do not go barefooted. 

The Franciscans . . . had so far swenreU from the obli- 
gations of their institute, which intenilctod the posses- 
1, slon of properW of any description, that tliey owned large 
estates. . . . 731086 who indulged in this latitude were 
called cotiMnfiMfi, while tlie comparatively small num- 
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ber who put the etriotett construction on the rule of their 
order were deuomlnsted ohserventes, or brethren of the 
observance. Pri-»cott, Ferd. and Isa., li. 6. 

OOnyerge (kon-vftrj'), ; pret. and pp. converg- 
ed, ppr. convergmg. [=s F. converger sz Sp. Pg. 
converger = It. cAmvergere, < IjL. convergere, in- 
cline together, < L. com-, together, + vergerc, 
incline, turn, bond: see verge, v. Ct. diverge,] 
I. intrane. To tend to meet in a point or line; 
incline and approach nearer together, as two 
or more linos in the same plane which are not 
parallel, or two planes which are not parallel ; 
tend to meet if prolonged or continued ; figur- 
atively, to tend or lead to a common result, 
conclusion, etc. : opposed to diverge. 

Colours mingle, features join. 

And lines conimrffti. 

Aktnside, Pleasures of Imagination, iii. 

The mountains converge into a single ridge. Jefferion. 

From whatever side we commence the Investigation, our 
paths alike converge toward the principle of which this 
theory [of equity ] is a development. 

II. Speneer, Social Statics, p. 499. 

As the tree grows, the outer leaves diverge, and get far- 
ther from the tree and from each other ; and two extremi- 
ties that have once diverged never converge and grow to- 
gether again. S'. K. Clifford, l,ectiires, I. 89. 

P- tram. To cause to approach, or meet in a 
point. 

For, on oliserving what happeni when the axes of the 
two eyes are converged on an object, it will bo peruelvod 
that we become conscious of the space it occuiiies, and of 
the olosely-onvlruniug space, wltli much more distinctness 
than we are conscious of any ottier space. 

II. Spencer, Prlii. of Psychol., « 119. 

To obtain a knowledge of the liehavinur of crystailltie 
plates In converging polarised light, a polarising appara- 
tus constructed hy Dubosq is employed. 

Lommel, Light (trails.), p. 32.^. 

conyergenoe, conyergency (kon-v^r'jens, -jen- 
si), n . ; pi. convergences, convergenciea (-jen-soz, 
- 818 ). [< F. convergence (= Sp. Pg. cotivergen- 
cia ss Jt. convergenza), < convergent: see conver- 

e f.] 1. The character or fact of converging; 

denoy to one point ; the fact of mooting in 
a point.— 2. In math.: (a) The gradual and 
indefinite approximation of the sum of au infi- 
nite series toward a finite value, (b) The sca- 
lar part of the result of performing upon any 
vector function the operation 

-i- i 1 
dx dg dz 

It is so called because. If the vector function be consid- 
ered as representing the velocity and direction of a (low- 
ing tluld, the surface integral of this function over a closed 
surface, or the (low inward througli that surface, is equal 
to the volume integral of the convergence wltlilii tlic 
surface. See eiiW.—OlTCle Of convergence, a circle BO 
drawn in the plane whose points roprcseut all iiuagiimry 
values of the variable tliat all tlie {loints wittiin it repre- 
sent values fur which u given serios is oonveraeiit, and nil 
points without it represent points for which ttie series 
la divergent. But of jioints on tlie circumferuncu of tiio 
circle, some are generally of one class and soiuo of tlie 
other.— magnetic points of convergenoe. Bee mag- 
netic. 

conyergent (kon-v6r'jent), a. and n. [< F. 
convergent = Sp. Pg. It '.'convergcntc, < LL. con- 
vergen^)s, ppr. of convergere; see converge,'] 
1. a. Tending to meet or actually meeting in 
a point ; approaching each other, oh two lines ; 
figuratively, tending to a common result, con- 
clusion, oto. : as, convergent lines; convergent 
theories. 

Artistic beauty and tnural lieauty are convergent lines 
whicli run back Into a comniun ideal origin. 

S. Lanier, The Kiiglish Novel, p. 273. 
Convergent fraction. Bame as convergent, n. - Oonver- 
gmt-nerved. Samo as converginerveU. -Oonvergent 
series. Same as converging eeriee (which see, under con- 
twtwitig). 

IL A fraction expressing the approximate 
value of a continued iraotiou, when only some 
of the first inoomp’"* — ' ™ 

the eonvergenU to the i 
to ita diameter are, J, ‘ 

mattons to tlio contin 

See continued fraction, under continued. 

conyergineryed (kon-vftr'jl-ntrvd), a. [Irreg. 
< L, convergere, converge, + n«r- 
vus, nerve, + -cd^,] in lot., having 
longitudinal nerves oonvorgent at 
the ends : applied to leaves. 
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Is a converging series for all valuea of ». But 
* + i + i »* + i ** + I 
is only converging for a value of * whose modulus is less 
than unity. Also called eonverqent eerie*. 

conyergable (kon-v6r'sa-ul), o. [< P. conver- 
sable =s Sp. ctmversable = Pg. conversavel = It. 
conversabile, < ML. amversabilia, < L. eonversari, 
converse ; see converse^, ».] 1. Qualified for 
conversation, or disposed to converse; ready 
in or inclined to mutual communication of 
thoughts; sociable; communicative. 


u a ooo lounue oi guoue uiwiio wuu i«ud, ui guuu cvnuerei 
eon, and honeste In his demeanour, and of goode rule. 

JSnglifh Oik* (E. E. T. B.), p. 190. 
Be ye holy In all manner of convertation. 1 Pet 1. 16. 
The hunters and hawkers among the clergy [were] re- 
called to graver convertation. 

R. W. Dixon, Hist. Church of Eng..H. 
2. Familiar intercourse ; intimate aoauain- 
tanoe or association; commerce in social life. 
[Obsolescent.] 

It has boeii my study still to please those women 
That fell within my convertation. 

Shirley, Hyde Park, 11. 8. 


conyerging (kon-v6r ' jing), p. a. 

[Ppr. of converge, v.] Tending to 
moot in a point; in general, ap- 
proaching each other Convergh^ 

light, light transmitted in coiiverKiiig, 

In distinction from parullcl, rays.— Con- 
verging series, in math., an iiifliilte se- ConvenUnerred 
rles thu sum of wlinso terms, beglmiliig Leaf, 

wltli tlie first, approximates indefinitely 
toward a limit as more and more of these terms are taken 
Into account. Thus, 



1 + a 


1.2 ^ 1.2.8 ^ 1.2.8.'4 


-Z-. + 


Your intervals of time to spend 
With so eonver table a friend. 

Swift, Keason for not Building at Drapler's Hill. 
Mrs. Bardotl let lodgings to many converiable single gen- 
tlemen, with great profit, Imt never brought any more ac- 
tions for breach of promise of marriage. 

Di^nt, Pickwick, Ivll. 
2t. Capable of being conversed with; open to 
conversation. 

Kings should not always act the king : that is, should bo 

i ust, and mix sweetness with greatness, and lie convertible 
ly good men. I‘enn, No Cross, No Crown, li. 

Also written conversible, 

conyersableness (kon-vdr'siwbl-nos), n. The 

quality of being conversable; disposition or 
readiness to converse ; sociability ; affability, 
conversably (kqn-vte'an-bH), adv. 1 . In a con- 
versable manner; affably. — 2f. In conversa- 
tion; colloquially. 

Nor is there any people, either in the Island, nr on the 
Continent, tliat spuaks It jprIsUno Oreuk] eonveriahlij. 

Howell, Letters, 1. 1. 27. 

conversance, conversancy (kon'v6r-BanB, -^n- 
81 ), n, [< conversant: see -anee, -ancy.] Tlie 
state of being conversant ; familiarity ; familiar 
intoroouHie or acquaintance. [Rare.] 

The greater number of its stories emliody such passages 
III the personal history of the eminent men and women 
of F.iirope as tlie author came to the knowledge of by con- 
vertance with the circles in which tliey moved. 

iV. P. Willis, People 1 liave Mot, Prof. 
Convertaneg with the liooks that teach. 

Tile arts that help. 

Browning, Ring and Book, II. 82.'i. 
conversant (kon'v6r-BBnt), a. [< P. conversant 
= 8p. Pg. It. conversant, < L. conversan{t-)8, ppr. 
of eonversari, live with, converse : see converse^, 
t’.] 1. Having frequent or customarjr inter- 

course; intimately associating; faniiliar by 
compunionslup; acquainted: followed by trif A, 
formerly also by among. 

Thei seide site was not wortlll to lie coiiurrsaunt a-mmiire 
peple. Merlin (E. K. T. H.), iii. 422. 

Thu strangers that wore conversant among them. 

Josh. viil. 36. 

But tlic moll were very good unto us . . . as long os we 
were conversant ivith tliem. I 8am. xxv. 16. 

I and nilonoss. 

Shak., K. John, Iv. 3. 
What I pretend by this dedication is an liuiiour wliich I 
do myself to posterity, by acqiiaiutiiig tiiem that I have 
been conversant with tlic first persons of tlio age in which 
I lived. Drgden, Bed. of King Arthur. 

2. Acquainted by faniiliar use or study ; hav- 
ing a tnoruugh or intimate knowledge or pro- 
floToncy : followed nonerally by with, formerly 
and still occasionally by in. 

vhlchiiehar ' 

Hooker, I 

„ v.rsartt witi . . ___ 

queiitiy find those misplaced virtues of which I have been 
now complaining. Holdtinith, The Bee, No. s. 

His eye is Iwth microscopic and telescopic ; conversant 
at once with tlie animalculie of society and letters, and the 
larger objects of liuiiian concern. 

Whipple, Ess. and Rev., I. 14. 
3. Having concern or connection ; oonoemed, 
occupied, or engaged: followed by with or about. 
Education is conversant about children. 

Sir H. WoUon, Education of Children. 
Moral action is conversant almost wholly with evidence 
which in itself is only probable. 

Oladttone, Might of Rtglit, p. 03. 
>=Byil. 2. Versed (in), akilled (in), proficient (in). 

convenantly (kon'vftr-s^t-li), adv. In a con- 
versant or familiar manner. 

COnverBation (kon-v^r-sa'shqn), n. [< ME. 
conversaeion, -cioun = D. konversatie = Q. con- 
versation = Dan. 8w. honversation, < OP. con- 
versaoion, -turn, F. conversation = Sp. conversa- 
cion =r Pg. conversufdo = It. conversazione, < L. 
converaatio(n-), conversation, manner of life, < 
eonversari, pp. conversatiis, live with, converse : 
see eonvers^, v.] 1, General course of actions 
or habits; manner of life; behavior; detri- 
ment, especially with respect to morals. [Ob- 
solescent.] 


them a becoming ai 
3f. Familiar acquaintance from using or study- 
ing. 

Much conversation in books. Bacon. 

4. Informal interchange of thotights and sen- 
timents by spoken words ; informal or familiar 
talk. [Now the most general use of the word.] 

One of tlie bust rules for conversation Is never to say a 
thing which any of the company can reasonably wish wo 
had rather left unsaid. Sterne. 

Wise, onltlvated, genial conversation is the last flower of 
civilization, and the tiest result whicli life lias to offer ns 
— a cup for gods, which has no repentance. 

Emerson, Mlsc., p. 840. 
6 . A meeting for conversation, especially on 
literary subjects ; a conversazione. 

■ g conversation once a week. 
'alpole. Letters (1740), 1. 71. 
6. Sexual intercourse : as. orimiual conversation 
(which see, under criminal) — Oonversationotube, 

a tube for enabling conrenmtion to be carried on easily 
with deaf people ; an ear-trumpet. See »peaking-tube. 

conversational (kon-v6r-sfi'shqn-nl), a. [< con- 
versation + -ah] Of, pertaining to, or onarao- 
teristio of conversation : as, conversational pow- 
ers; & conversational style. 

Richardson's novels deserve special mention, as lieing 
a rloli store of tlie conversatiumil dialect of their author's 

age. P. Hall, Mod. F,ng., p. 8'20. 

conversationalist (kon-v^r-sa'shqu-al-ist), n, 
[< conversational + -fsh] A talker ; ” especial- 
ly, an agreeable and interesting talker; a con- 
vevser ; one who excels in conversation. 

People who never talked anywhere else were driven to 
talk In those old coaclies ; while a ready conversationalist, 
like Judge Storj^ was stimulated to iiieessant cerebral dis- 
charges. Jotiah Quincy, Figures of the Past, p. 101. 

conversationally (kon-v^r-sa'shou-al-i), adv. 
In a conversational manner. 

conversationedt (kon-vfer-sa'shqnd), a. [< con- 
versation + -cd'^.] Having a certain behavior 
or deportment. 

Till slie bo better eonversation’d, 

. . . ni keep 

As far from lier as tlie gallows. 

Beau, and El., The Captain, 1. 1. 

conversationism (kon-vftr-sa'shon-izm), n. [< 
conversation + -ism.] A word or phrase used 
in familiar conversation ; a colloquialism. 

conversationist (kon-vCr-sa'shon-ist), n. [< 
conversation + -i.vf.] A talker; a oonverser; a 
oonversationalist. 

I must not quite omit the talking sage. 

Kit Cat, the famous eonversationist. 

Byron, Bon Juan, xill. 47. 

From n poet of unusual promise, lie [Fitz-Qreene Hal- 
leck) relapsed into a mere conversationist. 

D. J. Hill, Bryant, p. 64. 

conversative (kon-ver'sa-tlv), a. K conve^-s^t^ 
V,, -t- -ative; = It. conversativo,] Relating to 
mutual intercourse ; social : opposed to con- 
templative, [Rare.] 

She chose rather to endue lilm with conversative qualities 
and ornaments of youth. Sir II. Wotton, Buckingham. 

conversazione (kon-ver-skt-si-d'ne), n. ; pi. con- 
versazioni (-n6). [It., = E. conversation, q. v.] 

A meeting for conversation, particularly on 
literary subjects. 

These conversazioni [at Florence) resemble our card- 
assemblies. Drummond, Travels (1754), p. 41. 

converse^ (kon-v^rs'), V. ; pret. and pp. con- 
versed, ppr. conversing. [< ME. conversen =s D. 
konverseren = Dan. konversere = 8w. konversera, 
< OP. (and F.) converscr =s Pr. Sp. Pg. conversar 
5= It. conversare, < L. oonversari,llve, dwell, live 
with, keep company with, passive (middle) voice 
of CjOnvcrsare, turn round, freq. of converters, 

pp. conversus, turn round : see corivert, r.] 1. 
V) keep company; associate; hold intercourse: 
followed by with. [Now chiefly poetical.] 

OoU . . . conversed with man. In the very first, in such 
clear, and certain, and petoeptible transaction, that a man 
could as certainly know that Qod waa as that man was. 

Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. 1885), I., Pref, 

Qod shall be bom of a Virgin, and eonvtrse w((A Slnnm. 

HowsU, Letters, Iv. 48. 



for him who lonoly Iotm 
To Mok the diitont hllU, and there eonwra* 

With nature. Thomion, Sommer, L 1381. 

S. To talk informally with another ; have free 
interoourse in mutual communioation of opin- 
ions and sentiments by spoken words; inter- 
change thoughts by sj^eoh; engage in dis- 
course: followed by loith before the person ad- 
dressed, and on before the subject. [Now the 
most general use of the word.] 


faton, f. L, iv. 039. 
Words leam'd by rote a parrot may rehearse, 

But talking Is not always to wnverH. 

Courier, Conversation. 


OreaUU,! 

„n who knows most about 

pany, it he wishes it, and lead the conversation. 

Smerton, Eloquence. 
8f. To have sexual commerce. Guardian. -gyn, 

3. To speak, discourse, chat. 

donrerse^ (kon'v6rs), n. [< converse^ v.l 1. 
Acquaintance b^ frequent or customary inter- 
course; familiarity: as, to hold converse with 
persons of different sects, or to hold converse 
with terrestrial things. 

The old ascetic Christians found a paradise In a desert, 
and with little eon verse on earth held a conversation in 
heaven. Sir T, Browne, Christ. Mor.. Hi. 9. 

There studious let mo 
rith the mlgh 
Thornton, 1 
'Tls but to hold 

Conoerte with Nature's charms. 

2. Conversation; familiar discourse or talk; 
free interchange of thoughts or opinions. 


Tennyson, In^emorlam, cz. 

8t. Sexual commerce. 

The Souldler corrupted with ease and liberty; drowned 
in {wohlblted wine, enfeebled with the cuiitinuall converse 
of women. Sandyt, Travailes, p. 3U. 

ConTOrse^ (kon'virsV a. and w. [= F. converse 
= Pg. It. converse, < L. conversus, turned round, 
pp. of convertere, turn round: see convert, «.] 
I. o. Turned about; transposed; reciprocal. 
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oonVBrilble^ (kon-vto'si-bp, a. [as F. conversi- 
hie s Pg. coKversivel, < LL. eonversibiUs (also 
comertmlis: see convertible), changeable, < L. 
convertere, pp. conversus: see convert, v., con- 
verse^.) Capable of being converted, or trans- 
formed into the converse. 

This eonvertibU . . . sorites. 

Hammond, Works, IV. 003. 
COnveraible^ (kqn-vdr'si-bl), a. [< converse^, 
V., + -ible.); Same as conversable. 
conversing (kon-vdr'sing), n. [V erbal n. of con- 
verse^, V.] (Johversation ; interoourse ; dealing. 

It were very reasonable to propound to ourselves. In all 
our convertinyt with others, tfwt one great design of doing 
some good to their souls. Wh^ Duty qf Man, 1 10. 

If, however, from too much converting with material 
objects, the soul was gross, and mlsplaoed its satisfaction 
in the body, it reaped nothing but sorrow. 

Bmtrton, Essays, Istser., p. 104. 

conversion (kqn-v^r'shon), n. [= F. conversion 
= Pr. conversio s= Sp. cmversion = Pg. conversSo 
s= It. conversions, < L. comersio{n-), k convertere, 
pp. conversus, convert: see convert, ».] 1. In 
general, a turning or changing from one state 
or form to another; transmuwtion; transfor- 
mation : sometimes implying total loss of iden- 
tity : as, a conversion of water into ice, or of 
food into chyle or blood; the conversion of a 
thing from its original purpose to another ; the 
conversion of land into money. 

The eonvertion of arable laud into pasture, which was 
the chief agrarian grievance, was much more universal 
among Catholics than among Protestants. 

Lecky, Eng. in 18th Cent., xvL 

Specificallv — 2. In logic, that immediate in- 
ference which transforms a proposition into 
another whose subject-term is the predicate- 
term, and whoso predicate-term the subjoct- 
roptr, or direct con- 
f and quality of the 
. _ . No good man is un- 

happy ; hence (by conversion). No unhappy man is ^od. 
Conversion per aceiden* (by accident) is tliat in which the 
quality of the flrst propositlou Is unchanged while its 
t. quantity is changed : as, All cockatrices are non-existent ; 

[emorlam, cz. I>cnce (by conversion). Home non-existent thlnn are cock- 
atrices. eonvertion by contrapotition is where the quantity 


three-decker into a good two-decker, or a ser- 
vioeable vessel into a hulk. [Eng.]— 9, In 
dyeing. See extract. 

Under the name of eonvertion is designated a certain 
modification of the shade of any colour produced on cloth 
by moans of the intervention of some chemical agent. 

W. Crooket, Dyeing and Calico-printing, p. 819. 
Center of oonverelon, in moeh. , the point in a body about 

. ..... « . Jjg,J 

n different 


by multiplication, or tfie manner of altering 
when the quantity sought, or any member of 
on ; the reducing of a fractional equation into 


of equations by i 

an equation wne: , _ , 

it, is a fraction ; the reducing of a fractional equation in 
an integral one.— Conversion of proportloiis, in matn.. 
is wlion of four proportionals it u inferred that the first 
is to iU excess above the second as the third to its excess 
above the fourth ; and the four terms when thus arnumed 
are said to be proportionals by conversion.— Conversloil 
of relief, a pseudoscopio effect by wiiich an alto-rlllevo Is 
changed to a basso-rillevo, and conversely : first used by 
Wheatstone. 

By simply crossing the pictures in the stereoscope, so m 
to bring nefore each eye the picture taken for the oUier. 
a eonvertion qf relief is produced in the resulting solid 
imago. W. B. Carpenter, Micros., 1 81. 

Conversion of St. Fsnl, a festival of the Roman Cathollo 
and of tbo Anglican Church, observed on the 26th of Jan- 
uary, in commemoration of the conversion of St. Paul the 
Apostle, as related in the ninth chapter of Acts. aSyn. S. 
eonvertion. Regeneration. Convertion is generally ero- 
’ to express the voluntary act of the individual iu 


ployed t< 
turning I 


vertion is that in which the 
propositions remain 
happy; hence 


be Italian. 

n. n. 1. A part answering or corresponding 
to another, but differing from it in nature ana 
required to make it complete ; a complement ; 
a counterpart: as, the nollows in a mold iu 
which a medal has been oast are the converse of 
the parts of the medal in relief. IConverse is 
often used incorrectly in the sense of reverse — 
that is, the opposite, the contrary. 

“John Bruce" was written uncompromisingly in every 
line of his face. Just the oontwrw of Forrester, whom old 
maids of rigid nrtue, after seeing him twice, were irre- 
sistibly impelled to speak of as "Charley." Lawrence.] 
8 . In logic : (a) Either of the pair of relations 
which subsist between two objects, with refer- 
ence to each other: thus, the ration of child to 

S arent is the converse of the relation of parent 
) child, (b) One of a pair of propositions hav- 
ing the same subject and predicate or antece- 
dent and consequent, but in the reversed order. 
Thus, the proposition that every Isosceles triangle has two 
.of its angles equal la the eanverte of the proposition that 
every triangle having two angles equal Is Isosceles. See 
conversion,^ 

id or converse; 
ertlng. There 
_ , >tofTt,inthe 

...js commonly employed by logicians to designate tbe 
VO propositions — that given, and the product of the logl- 
d elaboration. Sir W. Hamilton, Logic, xiv. 

monTersaly (kon'v6rs-li), adv. In a converse 
mamier ; as the oonverse : by oouversion. See 
converse^, n., and conversion. 

As whatever of the produce of the country is devoted to 
production is capital, so, eonvtrttly, the whole of the capi- 
tal of the coimtiy is devoted to production. 

J. S. MiU, Pol. Econ., I. iv. | 2. 
Colloids take up, by a power that has been called “capil- 
lary affinity," a large quantity of water. . . . Convertely, 
with like readiness, they give up this water by evapora- 
tion. H, Spetwer, Prin. of Biol., 1 11. 

^SOnTBrser (kgn-v^r'sto), n. One who converses, 
or engages in conversation. 

In dialogue, she was a good convsrssr; her language . . . 
was well tmoeen ; . . . her Information varied and correct 
CharMU BronU, Shirley, zU. 


rules of conversion are embodied In tiie vi 

81mpliclter/sc<, convertitur eva per acoi, 

Attro per contra, sicut conversio tota, 
wtiere the vowels of feci, eva, attro. show the kinds of 
propositions which can be converted in tbe three ways. 
(See Al, 2(6).) A diminute eonvertion it a conversion of a 

S ropositlon such that the consequent asserts less tlian 
10 antecedent : as. All lawyers are hoiiost, and therefore 
some honest men are lawyers. An improper or reductive 
eonvertion is a conversion per accidens or by contraposi- 
tion. A univertal convertion is an inference by conversion 
whose conclusion is a universal proposition ; a partial con- 
version, one whose conclusion is a particular proposition. 
(Tlie Latin eonvertio was first used in this sense by Appu- 
Iclus to translate Arlstotle'e avTMrrpo^ij.) 

3. In theol., a radical and complete change, 
sudden or gradual, in tho spirit, purpose, and 
direction or the life, from one of self-Beeking 
and enmity toward God to one of love toward 
God and man. 


imples we have of conwr- 
tUm In Scripture, the convertion of tbe Apostle Paul and 
and all others the apostles write to, how 


look through ail the ei 
tion In Scripture, the c< 
the Corinthians, a 

far were they froi 

tracted habits, and by such culture as Turnbull speaks of I 
Kdwardt, Works, II. 648. 

4. Change from one religion to another, or 
from one side or party to another, especially 
from one that is regarded as false to one that 
is regarded as true. 

They passed through Phenloe and Samaria, declaring 
the conversion of the Qentiles. Acts xv. 8. 


6. Mint . : (a) A change of front, as of a body 
of tro(ms attacked in flank, (b) The applica- 
tion of condemned stores to uses other than 
that originally intended. — 6. In ordnance, the 
alteration of a smooth-bore gnn into a rifled 
gun by inserting a lining-tube of wrought-iron 
or steel. — 7. In law : (a) An unauthorized as- 
sumption and exercise of the right of owner- 
ship over personal property belonging to an- 
other In hostility to his rights; an act of do- 
minion over the personal property of another 
inconsistent with his rights; unauthorized ap- 
propriation. (M A change from realty into 
personalty, or vice versa. Bee equitable con- 
version, under equitable. — 8. Naut., the reduc- 
tion of a vessel by one deck, so as to convert 
a line-of-battle ship into a frigate, or a orank 


while regeneration is employed to express the divine act 
exerted by the Spirit of Ood on the soul of man. But this 
distinction is by no means always observed even in theo- 
logical writings, and the two terms are often used synony- 
mously. 

He oft 

Preqiiented their assemblies, whereso met, 
Triumphs or festivals ; and to them preacli'd 
Convertion and repentance, as to souls 
In prison, under judgments imminent. 

MUton, P. L., xl. 724. 

Not by works of righteousness which we liave done, but 
according to his mercy he saved us, by the washing of re- 
generation and renewing of the Holy Ghost. Tit. iiL 6. 
conversivei (kon-vfir'slv), a. [< L. conversus, 
pp. of convertere, turn round (see convert, v.), + 
-ive.) Capable of being converted or changed ; 
convertible. [Bare or obsolete.] 
conversive^ (kpn-v6r'siv), a. [< converse^ + 
-iVc.] Conversable; social. [Rare or obsolete.] 

To bo rude or fiMillsh is the badge of a weak mind, and 
of one dendont in the conversive quality of man. 

Peltharn, Resolves, il. 76. 

convert (kgn-v(irt'), V. [< ME. converten ss F. 
Pr. Bp. convertir = Pg. converter as It. conver- 
tire, < L. convertere, pp. conversus, turn round, 
turn toward, change, convert, < com-, together, 
+ vertere, turn : see verse, and of. advert, .avert, 
evert, invert, pervert, revert.'} I. trans. If. To 
cause to turn ; turn ; turn round. 

Convert thy thoughts to somewhat else, I pray thee. 

B. Jonton, Poetaster, iii. 1. 

That a kingfisher, hanged by tbo bill, sheweth in what 
quarter the wind is, by an occult and secret propriety, con* 
verting the breast to tliat point of the Horizon from whence 
the wind doth blow, U a received opinion, and very strange. 

Sir T. Browne, Vulg. Err., ill. 10. 

2. To change or turn, as into another form or 
substance or, by exchange, into an equivalent 
thing; transmute; transform: as, to convert 
grain into spirits ; to convert one kind of prop- 
erty into another; to convert bank-notes into 
gold. 

If the whole atmosphere was converted into water. It 
would make no more Uian eleven or twelve yards water 
about the earth. T. Burnet, Theory of the Earth, L 8. 

We congratulate you that you have known how to con- 
vert calamities Into powers, exile into a campaign, present 
defeat into lasting victory. Emerton, Miso., p. 802. 

It was something different from mere condensation which 
converted Promos and Cassandra into Measure for Mea- 
sure. A, W. Ward, Eng. Dram. Lit, 1. 119. 

8. To change from one state or condition to 
another : as, to convert a barren waste into a 
fruitful fleld ; to convert rude savages into civ- 
ilized men. 

That still lessens 

The sorrow, and eonverfi It nigh to Joy. 

MMon, 8. A., L 1604. 

Emancipation may convert the slave from a well-fed ani- 
mal into a pauperised man. Huxley, Lay Sermons, p. 21. 
4; In tlwol., to change the purpose, direction, 
and spirit of the life of (another) from one of 
self-seeking and enmity toward (Jod to one of 
love towara God and man ; turn from an evil 
life to a holy one. 

Repent yo therefore, and be converted, that your sins 
may be blotted out. Acts UL 19. 

He which converteth tho sinner from the error of his way 
shall save a soul from death. Jas. v. 20. 

6. To change or turn from one religion to an- 
other, orfrom one party or sect to another, 
■ ’’ * that 18 regarded as false to 


especially from 
one that is regarded as true. 
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In eonvertitiff Jewi to t^rintluiii, you raise the price of 
pork. SAat., M. of 111. 6. 

Twaa much wished hy the holy Kobliison that some of 
the poor heathen had been cunvertnt before any of thorn 
had been slaughtered. C. Mather, Mag. Chris., 1. 3. 

No attempt was maile to amoert the Moslems. Preteott. 
0. To turn from oiio uHt! or doRtination to an- 
other; divert from the propt^ or intended use; 
specifleally, in Uiw, of personal property, \m- 
lawfully to assume ownership of, or to assert 
a control over, inconsistent with that of tho 
owner; appropriate without rif?ht to one’s own 
use, or intentionally deprive of its use the one 
having tho riglit tlioroto. 

Which llainls and iHjsaessionHl are nowe, and have bone 
of longo tynie, nmuerted as well to dedes of charyto and to 
the comnien-welth there, as hereafter shall appurc. 

KntjlUh Gillie (E. E. T. H.), p. 2t8. 

When the Monksof Canterhury had displeased him almut 
the election of their Archbishop, he seized up<in all their 
Goods, and cimverted them to his own Uao. 

Haker, Chronicles, p. 73. 

7. In logic, to transform hy conversion. Boo 
convemion, 2. — Sf. To turn into or express in 
another language ; translate. 

W’hleh story . . . Catullua ninro elegantly amverM, 

if. Joneon, IMostiue of Queens. 
Oonverted Iron, Iron which has been made Into steel by 
tho process of comentatlon, or steel which has again been 
subjected to such a treatment. -Converted proposi- 
tion, In toi/ic, a proposition subjected to the operation of 
eonversion ; tho premise of the Immediate Inference.-— 
Converting proposition, the conclusion of an Infurunce 
of convei-slon. 

n.t intrana. 1. To turn in course or direc- 
tion ; turn about. 

I make hym smme to ronverle. 

Chaucer, 'i'roUus, Iv. 1412. 

1 have spoken sufficiently, at least what I can, of this 
Nation in aunerall ; now eimve.rt wo to the I'eraon and 
Court of this Sultan. Sandy, Travallcs, p. 67. 

2. To he changed; undergo a change. 

The love of wicked friends cunveru to fear ; 

That fear, U> hate. Shak., Rich. II,, v. 1. 

8. To experience a change of heart ; change tlie 
current of one’s life from worldUness or selfish- 
ness to love of God and man. 

We preach many long sermons, yet th(> people will not 
repent nor eimmrt. LaUiuer, Hermon bef, Edw. VI., 15.60. 

Lest they . . . umleratand with their heart, and con- 
vert, anil be healed. Isa. vl. lo. 

Whenever a man converle to God, in the same instant 
God turns to him. Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. l»;i,6), II, 423. 

convert (kon'v6rt), n. [< convert, i>.] 1. A 
person who is converted from one opinion or 
practice to another ; one who renounces one 
creed, religious system, or party, and omhraces 
another: used particularly of those who change 
their religious opinions, but applicable to any 
change from one belief or practice to another. 

As some one has well said, the utmost that severity can 
do is to make hypocrites ; It can never make conivrie. 

//, .Spencer, Social Htaties, p. 203. 

2. In theol., one who has been changed, as to 
the purpose and direction of his life, from sin 
to holiness. 

Zion shall be redeemed with judgment, and hcreonrerle 
with rlghteuiisnosa. Isa. I. 27. 

3. In monasteries, a lay friar or brother admit- 
ted to tho service of the house, without orders, 
and not allowed to sing in the choir. - 
convert. See clinical. =8yn. 1. yeophyte, Corovrt, Proee- 
lyte. Pervert, Apoelate, Jtr.neyadr. A neophyte Is a convert 
who la still very new to the doctrine or duties of his re- 
ligion ; hence, flgiimtlvely, the word stands for a novice 
in any line ; It does not at all suggest tho abandonment of 
any other fuilli for the present one. A convert may or may 
not be from some other faith ; the word expresses a radical 
change In convictions, feeUngs, piiriioses, and actions, and 
therefore suggests the sincerity of the subject ; it is rarely 
used with a siulster meaning, but It may mean only aeqiii- 
escence In a new faith proposed for nominal adherence : 
as, they were otfei-ed the choice of death or liecomlngcon- 
verte to the faith of the eomineror. A jrroerlyte is gener- 
ally from some other faith or alliance, primarily in reli- 
gion, but also in partizaiiship of any kind ; proeelytiem 
does not necessarily Imply conviction ; the tendency is to 
use only convert in the good sense, and apply proerlyte lu 
one brought over by unworthy motives, and vroeelytirer lo 
one who seeks recruits for his faith without being particu- 
lar as to their being converted to It. Pervert us a noun Is 
new, and confined chlelly to England ; It is a paronom.-isla 
for convert, and a controversial word, stigmatizing one wlio 
abandons the Church of England, or one of the other I’rot- 
eatant ohurehes, for the Kdman Oatholiu Church. Ajxie- 
tote is a strong term for an utter, conspicuous, and prrsnm- 
aldy base renouncer of the Christian religion, or of any 
denominational, polltb^al, or other faith and affillatioii. A 
rtnetjade is one wlm, iirvsnmably without oonveraioii of 
mind or heart, and from sheer interest, goes over from 
one faith or party to another; hence, a mere runaway or 
deserter. The term covers as much abhorrence and repro- 
bation as apoetate, and more contempt. 


St. Paul niakea a difference between those he calls 
n«opAvfss-~that is, newly grafted into Clirtstlanlty— and 
those that are brought up in the faiUi. 

Bacon, Speech on the Union of Laws. 

The pagan coterie who got hold of him [the Emperor 
Julianl soon discovered the importance of their convert. 

Smith ami Wave, Diet. ChrUt. Blog., III. 494. 

Woe unto yon, sorllios ami Pharisees, hypocrites ! for ye 
compass sea and land to make one proselyte and, when he 
is nmile, ye make him twofold mure the child of hull than 
yourselves. Mat. xxiil. 16. 

This Is a creature, 
Would she iMigin a sect, might quench the zeal 
Of all profeiuuira else ; make proselytes 
Of who she hut bid follow. Shak., W. T., v. 1. 



Iloiieful linked after him, and espied on his imck a pa- 
iHT with this inscriptifni, “ Wanton professor and damiia- 
lilc atmslate." Bunyan, Pilgrim's Prugross, 1. 

’The ballads themselves laughed at one another for de- 
serting their own proper subjects, and becoming, as It 
were, reneyades to nationality and patriotism. 

Tieknor, .Span. Lit., I. 1.14. 
COnvertend (kon-v6r-tend'), M. [= F. conver- 
tente, < L. convertendm, Keruiidive of convcrterc, 
convert : see eonvert, tt.J 'Ihat which is to bo 
converted; spociflcally, in logic, a proposition 
whioii is or is to be transformed by conversion; 
tho premise of tho immediate inference of con- 
version. Boo conversion, 2. 
converter (k<>n-v6r't6r), n. 1. One who con- 
verts ; one who makes converts. 

The zealous converters of souls and labourers in Gml's 
vineyanl. Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. 1886), I. 1. 

The illustrious converter appealed to the Pope. 

yational Baptist, XIX. 3. 
2. A vessel in which metals or other materials 
are ciiangod or converted from one shape or con- 
dition to another. 

.Siieelfleally, in metal., 
an oval-slm|H.'d vessel 
or retort, hung on an 
axis, mu(le of Iron ami 
lined with some refrac- 
tory inateriul, in wliieli 
molten pig-iron is oon- 
verte<l Ity tlie Bessemer 
proeessinto what Is gen- 
erally called steel. Heo 
steel. Also a|>elled con- 

convertiblUty(kpn- 

ver-tl-bil'i-ti), n. 
fs= F. conrertiMUtS 
= Bp. convsrtibili- 
dftd, < ML. converti- 
hilita(t-)s,<, LL. eon- 
vcrtibilia, ciiangeable : son convertible and -hil- 
ity.'] Tho condition or quality of being con- 
vertible. (d) The capability of being converted, trans- 
tnutud, or transformed from one form or state to another, 
or exchanged for an eiiutvulent : as, the eonvertibility of 
water into oxygen and hytirogen. 

The inntnal conrertihlUty of latid into money and of 
money into land. Burke, Rev. In France. 

I hob! the immediate convertibility of bank notes into 
specie bi l>e an indispensable seenrlty to their retaining 
tlielr value. D. Webster, Sticeoli, .Senate, Mnroli 18, 1864. 
(6) Gapaidlity of being applied or turned G» a new use. (<r) 
The quality of iK-ing llitorehangeable; ns, the convertibility 
of certain letters, (d) In loyic, capability of being trans- 
formed by conversion. 

convertible (kqn-v6r'ti-bl), «. [= F. Pr. Bp. 
convertible = Pg. conrerlivel = Jt. eonvertibile, < 
LL. convcrtibilia (also eonvcraibilia : see conver- 
8iblc),K, L. convvrtere, turn, change: see eonvert, 
r.] 1. Capable of being changed in form, sub- 
stance, or condition; susceptible of change; 
transrautable; transformable: as, iron is con- 
vertible into steel, and wood into charcoal. 

Also, l)y reason of the affiiiltlc which it hath with mylke, 
it is conuertible into blonde and tiesh. 

Sir T. Mlyot, Castle of Health, 11. 
2. Capable of being turned into an equivalent 
by oxehango ; transfonnable by mutual trans- 
fer: as, bomls or scrip convertible into other 
securities; convertible property. — 3. Specifi- 
cally, in banking and com., capable of being cou- 
vfirtffd or changed into gold of similar amount 
at any time : applied to bank-notes and other 
forms of paper money: as, a convertible paper 
currency. — 4. Capable of being applied or 
turned, 'as to a new use. 

He sees a thuiissiid tilings, which, being Ignorant of 
tlielr uses, he cannot think convertible to any valnablo 
puriKwe. Goldsmith, Criticisms. 

Tlie lalmiir of the miner, for example, consists of opera- 
tions for digging out of the earth substaiieea convertible 
by Industry into various articles ntteil for human use. 

J. S. Milt, Pol. Econ., 1. 11. 1 3. 
6. So constituted as to be interchangeable; 
equivalent in oertain or all respects. 

The law and the opinion of the Judge are not always 
convertible tenna Btackttvne, Com., 1., Int., ) 3. 


. all times convertible with one of seven 

hies. Oenesie and Eaodus (B, E, T. H.), Piet., p. xxxvii. 
0. In logic, true, or asserted to lio true, after 
conversion or the interchange of subject and 
predicate. See conversion, 2, 

He had need bo well conducted tliat should design tu- 
mako Axioms convertible, it lie make tlieni not withal cir- 
cular and uon-promovent, or incurring into themselves. 

Bacon, Works (ed. Epeddlng), III. 407. 

Convertible bonds. Sootondi. 

COnvertlbleneSB (kon-v^r'ti-bl-nes), n. Con- 
vertibility. 

convertibly (kon-v6r'ti-bli), adv. Reciprocally; 
with interchange of terms ; by conversion. 
COnvertite (kon'v6r-tit), w. [< It. convertito (=s 

F. converti), a convert, prop. pp. of convertire, < 
L. convertere, turn round: see convert, e.] A 
convert. [Obsolete or rare.] 

It was my breath that blew this tempest up, 
tipon your stubborn usage of the pope ; 

Blit, since you are a gentle convertite, 

My tongue shall hush again tills storm of war. 

Shak., K. John, v; 1. 

Pardon him, lady, that is now a convertite : 

Your beauty, like a saint, liatli wrought this wonder. 

Beau, and PI., Woman-Hater, ill. 1. 

I do not understand these half convertites. Jews chris- 
tianizing— Ghristians jndaizing — puzzle me. 

Lamb, Imperfect Sympatiiles. 

convertor, n. See converter, 2, 

convex (kou'veksh a. and «. [= I), konveks = 

G. cowpej; = Dan. Sw. konvex, < F. convexe = Sp. 

Pg. convexo = It. convesso, < L. con- j 
rexm, vaulted, arched, rounded, con- J 

vox, concave, prop, pp, (collateral to || 
convcctus) of convehcre, bring toge- H 
tbor: see conwertoh.] I. a. 1. Curved, w 

as a lino or surface, in the manner of ^ 
a circle or sphere when viewed from convex or 
some point without it; curved away 
from tue point of view ; hence, bound- 
ed by sucli a line or surface : as, a convex mirror. 
A curved line or surface is rcganloil as convex when it falls 
between the point of view and aline joining any two of its 
IMilnts. See concave. 

Half tlio convex world intrudes between. 

Goldsmith, lies. VII., 1. 342. 
Specifically — 2. In sbol. and auat., elevated 
and regularly rounded ; forming a segment of 
a sphere, or nearly so : distingnished from gib- 
bous, which is applied to a loss regular eleva- 
tion.— convex lens. III optics, a lens having either one 
or both sides convex. See lots.- Convex mirror, in 
optics. See mirror, 

11. «. .[< L. coHVCXum, prop. neut. of eon- 
vexus, adj.; see above.] A convex body or 
surface. 

Through tho large Convex of the azure .Sky . . . 
Fierce Meteors shoot their arldlrary Light. 

Prior, l-'armcn Hcculare, st. 40. 
Half lieaven's coniv-x glitters with tliu Hnmc. Tickell. 

convezed (kon'vokst), «. [< cotwex + -ed^.] 
Made convex; protuberant in a spherical form. 
COnvezedly (kqn-vek'sod-li), udv. In a convex 
form. 

COnV6Zedll88B (kon-vek'sed-nes), n. Baino as 
convexity, 1, 

convexity (kpn-vok'si-ti), «. [= D. konveksi- 
teit = Dan. konvexitet,’ < F. convexity = Sp. con- 
vexidad = Pg. convexidadc = It. convessim, < L. 
convexita{t-)8, < convexm, convex: see convex, 
a.] 1. The character or state of being con- 
vex; roundness; sphericity. Also soraotimos 
convexness, convexeancss. 

The very convexity of tlic earth. Bentley. 

2. The exterior surface or form of a convex 
body. 

COnvexly (kon'veks-li), adv. In a convex form : 
as, a body convexly conical. 
COnvexneS8(kou'vek8-ne8),w. Same 
as convexity, 1. 

convexo-concave (kon-vek'so-kon'- 
kav), o. Having a convex opposite 
to a concave siuraee ; having a hol- 
low or incurvation on one side cor- 
responding to a convexity on tho ‘mvc®*!*™?' 
other; said of bodies — Convexo-oon- 
cave lens, a lens having a cunvex and a concave surface, 
the radius of curvature of the former being less than that 
of Uie latter. Also called meniscus. 

convexo-convex (kon-vek'sfi-kon'- 
veks), a. Convex on both sides, as 
a lens: otherwise termed double- 
convex. 

convexo-plane (kon-vek'sd-plan), 
a. Same as plano-convex. 
convey (kon-va'), ^ [< ME. eon- 
veyen, eonveten, < OF. conveier, also 
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eoMKAWy P. eowsoyer (> north. ME. convoien, E, 
omvoy, q. V.) 5= 8p. eonvoyar sa Pg. comboiar = 
It. conviare (obs.), < ML. conviare, acoompa^ 
on the way, < L. eom-, together, + via = E. 
«rty.] I. tram, 1. To carry, bear, or transport. 
I will eoneey them by gea in floats. 1 Kl. v. 9. 

There was one conveyed out of my house yesterday in 
this basket. Shak., M. W. of W., iv. 2. 

I saw great preparations of conduits of lead, wherein 
the water shall ue emveiyhed. Coryat, Crudities, 1. 80. 

2. To transmit; communicate by transmission ; 
carry or pass along, as to a destination. 

A divine natural right could not be conveyed down, with- 
out any plain, natural, or divine rule concerning it Locke. 

The blessing, tlicrefore, we commemorate was great; 
and it was made yet greater by the way in which Qod was 
plolsed to convey It to us. Bp. Atterbury, Sermons, I. vll. 

3. In law, to transfer ; pass the title to by deed, 
assignment, or otherwise : as, to convey lands 
to a purchaser by bargain and sale. 

He preaches to the crowd tliat power is lent, 

But nut convey'd, to kingly government. 

B^yden, The Medal, 1. 88. 
The land of a child under age, or an idiot, might, with 
the consent of a general court, be cotiueued away. 

Bancroft, Hist. U. S., I. 334. 
Men conveyed themselves to government fur a detlnlte 
price — lixed accurately in florins and groats, in places and 
pensions. Motley, Dutch Kepublic, III. 892. 

4. To transmit ; contain and carry ; carry as a 
medium of transmission : as, air conveys sound ; 
words convey ideas. 

Full well the busy whisper, circling round. 

Convey'd the dismal tidings when he frown'd. 

Ooldtinilli, Dus. Vll., 1. 204. 
As the development of the mind proceeds, symbols. In- 
stead of being employed to convey Images, arc substituted 
for them. Macaulay, Drydon. 

An ordinary telegraph wire could convey the whole en- 
ergy of Niagara Falls, and convey it to any distance; but 
the wire would be at so high a potential tliat sparks 
would tty from it into the surrouiullng air. 

A. Daniell, Prin. of Physics, p. 626. 
8. To impart ; communicate through some me- 
tlium of transmissiuu. 


Poets alone found the delightful way 
Mysterious morals gently t(j convey 
In charming numbers. 

Itryden, Essay on Satire, I. 8. 


To . . . coniwp our thoughts in moi-e ardent and intense 
phrases. AddUon, .Spectator, No. 40,'’i. 

So long as on accurate linpi-csslon of facts is conveyed, it 
does nut matter in the least by what words — that Is, by 
what sounds— ttiat impression is conveyed. That is, it 
does not matter as far as the facts are concerned. 

£. A. Freeman, Amer. Lects., p. 39. 


6t. To Steal ; lift ; purloin. [Old slang.] 

And take heede who takes it (a spoon] vn, fur feare it be 
conuayde, Babeee Book (if. E. T. 8.), p. 77. 

Convey, the wise it call : Steal ! foh ; a fleo for the 
phrase. Shak., M. W. of W., i. 3. 


7t. To manage ; carry on ; conduct. 

He thought he had vAmveyed the matter so privily and 
so closely that it should never have been known nor have 
come to light. Latimer, 2d Sermon lje(. Edw. Vl., 1650. 


I will . . . convey the business os I shall And means. 

Shak., lA!ar, 1. 2. 

Sf. To trace ; derive. 

The son aud grandson of Nicholas, the elder brother, are 
nut Inheritable tu John the Karl, beeuusc, thu’ tliey are 
both Denizens born, yet Nicholas, their father, through 
whom they must convey their iwdigreo, was an alien. 

Sir M. Hale (1673). 


n.t intrans. To steal. [Old slang.] 

I will convey, crnssblte, and cheat upon Simplicius. 

Mareton. 


COnveyt, w. [< convey, V. Cf. convoy, «.] 1. A 
conveyance or transfer. 

Though the presumptuous asse . . . moke a convey of 
all his lands to the usurer. 

Oreene, Quip for an Upstart Courtier (Harl. MUc., v. 403). 


2. An escort ; a convoy. 

The day followhig, we were faine to hire a strong convey 
of about 80 flrelocks to guard ns through the Cork woods. 

Evelyn, Memoirs. 

bonv^able (kon-va'a-bl), a. [< convey + -able.'] 
Capable of being conveyed or transferred, 
conveyance (kon-va'ans), n. [< convey + -ance.] 

1. The act of "conveying ; the act of bearing, 
carrying, or transporting, as by land or water, 
or through any medium; transmission; trans- 
ference; transport; convoy. 

, The eare is properly but an Instrument of eonueyance 
for the minde, to u)prehend the soiice by the sound. 

PuUenham, Arte of Eiig. Poesle, p. 164. 
I shall send you Account by Conveyance of Ml*. Symiis. 

HoweU, Letters, I. 1. 28. 
The long Journey was to be performed on horseback- 
the only sure mode of eonveyanee. Freeeott. 

2. In tow: (a) The act of transferring property 
from one person to another, as by ‘Mease and 
release,** ‘‘ bargain and sale ** ; transfer. 


(6) The instrument or document by which prop- 
erty is transferred from one person to another ; 
specifically, a written instrument transferring 
the ownersnip of real property between living 
persons ; a deed of laud. It is sometimes used 
as inoluding leases, mortgages, etc., and some- 
times in contradistinction to them. 

The very conveyances of his lands will hardly Ue in this 
box. Shak., Hamlet, v. 1. 

8. That by which anything is carried or borne 
along; any instrument of transportation from 
one place to another ; specifically, a carriage or 
coacQ ; a vehicle of any kind. 

These pipes, aud these conveyances of our blood. 

Sluik., Cor., V. 1. 

4t. The act of removing; removal. 

Tell her thou niad'st away her uncle Cli»rence, 

Her uncle Kivers ; ay, and, for her sake, 

Mad'st ()uiok eonveyanee with her good aunt Anne. 

Shak., lUeh. HI., Iv. 4. 
Sf. A device; an artifice; hence, secret prac- 
tices ; clever or underhand management. 

Have this In your minds, when ye devise your secret 
fetches and conveyances. 

Latimer, 2d Sermon bef. Edw. VI., 1550. 

Since neur}-'8 death, I fear there is conveyance. 

Shak., 1 Hon. VI., 1. 8. 

In one (nictnrej . . . there la the exqulsltest conccyatice 
that ever I saw, which is a proty little picture drnwen in 
the forme of an hatidkcreliief . . . and inserted into an- 
other. Coryat, Crudities, I. 186. 


o deprive creditors ol 


lado without 


old Eny. law, a conveyance of such form, as lease and „ 
tease, bargain ami sale, and covenant to stand seized, that 
it did not pur|)ort to transfer anything more than the 
grantor actHally had, so tliat It could not be tortious, os 
was a feolfmeiit made liy u person vested only with a less 
estate tlinii the fee. See entail.— Kuaih oonvevanoe, 
mesne enoumbranee, a conveyance or cncmiibrance 
made or attaching tu a title. Intermediate to others ; us, 
lie derived title from the orluinnl patentee through sever- 
al vwstw cott)'ega>te«s,— Ordinary conveyance, in law, 

a <ieed of transfer which is entered Into tietween two or 
more persons without an assurance in a auiierior court of 
Justice.- Voluntary conveyance, a transfer witiiout 
valuable eunsideratiun. 

conveyancer (kon-va'an-86r), M. [< conveyance 
+ -er 1. 1 One vvho is engageil in the business 
of eonveyauciug. 

conveyancing (kon-va'an-siug), «. [< convey- 
ance + 1. Tho act or practice of draw- 

ing deeds, lenses, or other writings for trans- 
ferring the title to property from one person 
to another, of investigating titles to property, 
aud of framing the deeds and contracts which 
govern aud define the riglits and liabilities of 
families aud individuals. — 2, The system of 
law affecting property, under which titles are 
held and transforrod. 

conveyor (kpu-va'iir), w. 1. One who conveys; 
one who or that wliich conveys, carries, trans- 
ports, transmits, or transfers from one person 
or place to another. Also sometimes conveyor. 

On the surface of flic earth, . . . tile donau mutter is 
itself, in groat part, the conveyer of tlie undulations in 
wliich these agents [liglit and heat] consist. 

If. B. drove, Uorr. of Forces, p. 138. 
2. Specifically, a mechanical contrivance for 
carrying objects. Applied to those adaptations of 
band-buckets or spirals wlileli convey grain, cliatf, flour, 
bran, etc., in threshers, elevators, or grinding-mills, or 
inaterlals to upper sbirics of warehouses or shops, or 
biiildiiiga in course of erection. Also applied to those 
arrangements of carriages traveling on ropes by which 
hay lifted by the horse-fork is conveyed to distant parts 
of a barn or mow, or inaterlals are carried to a building. 
E. ll. Knhjht. 

3t. An impostor; a cheat; a thief. 

Boling. Oo, some of yon, convey liim to tho Tower. 

K. Jiich. O, good ! fonvey'f Conveyers are you all, 


conveyor (kon-va'qr), n. See conveyer, 1. 
convlciatet (kqn-vJ’sh'i-at), v. t. [Also -written 
convitiate; < L’. conviciatus, convitiatus, pp. of 
conviciari, convitiari, reproach, rail at, < cont’t- 
ciim, eonvitium, a loud cry, clamor, abuse ; ori- 
gin uncertain.] To reproach; rail at; abuse. 

To eonvieiate Instead of accusing. Laud. 

COnvicinityt (kon-vi-sin'i-tl), n. [= It. eonvi- 
(tinitd ; as con- + vUnnity'.' Cl, ML. convicinium, 
vicinity, < convicinus (> Sp. convecino), neigh- 
boring, < L. com-, together, + vicinus, neigh- 
boring: seevtotntfy.] Neighborhood; vicinify. 

The eonvieinUy aud contiguity of the two parishes. 

T. WarUm, Hist Kiddingtou, p. 18. 


conviction 

convioioust (kqn-vish'us), a. [Also 'written 
convitious; < L. convioium, eonvitium, abuse 
(see eonvieiate), + -ou«.] Reproachful ; oppro- 
brious. 

Tile queen's majesty comniauiideth all maner her siili- 
jects . . . not Ui use in despite or rebuke of any iiersoii 
tliesn convieious words — papist, or papistical, heretlke, 
sclsmatike, or . . . any such like words of reprociio. 

Queen Elizabeth, Injunctions, an. 1559. 

convict (kqn-vikt')» r. t. [< ME. convicten, < L. 
convictus, pp. of convincere, overcome, conquer, 
convict or error or crime, convince: see con- 
vince.] 1. To prove or find guilty of an offense 
charged ; spociiically, to deteniuno or adjudge 
to bo guilty after trial before a legal tribunal, as 
by the verdict of a jury or other legal decision : 
as, to convict the prisoner of felony. 

Unu captain, taken with a cargo ol Africans on board 
his vessel, has been convicted of the highest grade of of- 
fense under our laws, the punishment of wlitcii Is death. 

Lincoln, In Raymond, p. 176. 

2. To convince of wrong-doing or sin ; bring 

i oue) to the belief or consciousness that one has 
one wrong; awaken tho conscience of. 

They which heard It. being convicted by their own con- 
science, went out one by one. John viil. 9. 

3. To confute ; prove or show to be false. 

Although not only tho reason, Imt experience, may well 
eimvict it, yot will it not by divers lie rejected. 

Sir T. Browne, Vulg. Err. 

4f. To show by proof or evidence. 

Imagining that thu 
have that in it whieli 
find. 

convict (as a. kqn-vikt', as n. kon'vikt), a. and 
n. [< ME. convict = Sp. Pg. convicto = It. con- 
vinto, convicted, < L. conrtefus, pp. : see tho 
verb.] I. rt. 1, Proved or found guilty ; con- 
victed. [Obsolete or poetical.] 

Of malefactors convict by witnesses, and tliereiipuii 
either adjudged to die or otherwise chastised, their cus- 
tom was to exact, as Joshua did of Aehaii, open confession. 

Hooker, Kcclus. Folity, vi. 4. 
Nor witness hired, nor Jury iilck'd, 

Prevail to bring him in convict. 

Swift, Death of Dr. Swift 
2t. Overcome; conquered. Chaucer, 
n. n. A person jirovod or found guilty of 
an offense nilogod against him ; especially, one 
found guilty, after trial before a legal tribunal, 
by the verdict of a jury or other legal decision; 
hence, a person undergoing penal servitude ; a 


labor, the eoiitraetor taking full charge of them.— Con- 
VlOt system, ttiu method in wlilch n state disposes of its 
eonvicis or their labor ; speclttcally, the system of trans- 
porting convicts to penal settleiiieiits, ns from Russia to 
.Siberia, and formerly from England to Australia, 
conviction (kpn-vik'shpn), n. [=r B'. conviction 
= Bp. conviccion = Pg. convic^do = It. convin- 
zionc, < LL. co»('tcfio(«-), demonstration, proof, 
< L. convincere, pp. convictus, convict, convince: 
see convict, v., and convince,] If. The act of 
convincing one of the truth of something ; espe- 
cially, the act of convincing of error; confuta- 
tion. [Rare.] — 2. The state of being convinced 

of 


fully persuaded ; strong belief on the ground 
satisfactory reasons or evidence; tho con- 
scious assent of the mind ; settled persuasion ; 
u fixed or firm belief : as, an opinion amount- 
ing to conviction; he felt a strong conviction of 
coming deliverance. [As a philosophical term, 
conviction translates the Greek avyKardOtmg of 
tho Stoics.] 

It Idellberato assont] is sometimes called a eonviclion, a 
word which commonly Includes in its nieaniiig two acts, 
botli the act of inference, and the act of assent consequent 
upon tho inference. 

J. U. Newman, Oram, of Assent, p. 178. 
Witiiout earnest convictions, no great or sound litera- 
ture is conceivable. 

Lowell, Among my Books, 1st ser., p. 7. 
There is no one of our surest eonvietions which may not 
be upset, or at any rate moditted, by a further accession 
of knowledge, tfuxley. On the “Origin of Sjiecies," p. 131. 
Specifically — 3. The state of being convinced 
that one is or has been acting in opposition 
to conscience; the state of being convicted of 
wrong-doing or sin ; strong admonition of tho 
Gouscience ; religious compunction. 

The manner of Ids conviction was designed, not as a 
peculiar privilege tu liiiii, Imt as a . . . lasting argument 
lor tho convictitm of others. Bp. Atterbury. 

The awful providence, ye see, had awakened him, and 
Ills sin had lieen set home tu his soul ; and he waa under 
sucli conviction, that It ail had to come out. 

H. B. Stowe, Oldtown, p. SI. 

4. The act of proving or finding ^ilty of an 
" ’ especially, the finding by a 


offense charged; 



conviction 

jury or other legal tribunal that the person on 
trial is guilty of the offense charged; some- 
times used as implying judgment or sentonoe. 
-—6. The state or being convicted or confuted j 
condemnation upon proof or reasoning; con- 
futation. 


We do not wUh to force them Into the right path, but oonvlviftlly (kgn-viv'i-j^l-i), odv. In a spirit of 

lug from the clcwoBt, aevernat acrutiny, which may prulM- PP^^* ptj^VOMre, convoke . see convoke^cotivo- 
•....j j-j cate.] Ono who convokes; a eonvoker. [Bare.] 


This body was unoanonically assembled; owning t 


For all Ills tedious talk Is but vain boast, _ . _ _ _ _ 

0, .i,„u ^ ^ ^ Kfi*"5'S.as: '^T«?!sr4S.”A*s 

coidompfoV^ vincing, or of being oonvincei ; conviction. convoca^ (kon'v^kat), e. t. [< L. coaeocato, 

They taught compulsion without comdncewient. 


cbiwpt or wlthbolil evidence, of malversation by persons 
intrusted with tlie ciinilnal poHoe of the country, of cer- 
tain offenses against tlie revenue laws, and In proceedings 
before slicritfs and j ustices of tlie peace for minor offensea. 
— Under conviction, in a state of compunction and re- 
pentance for sin, jirellminary to conversion ; used In Meth- 
odist and Kaptlst “revivals. '-Sjru. 3 and 8. Faith, 

etc. .Heo iterinia»hin. 

COnvictism (kon'vik-tizm), n. [< convict, n,, + 


canmncemmi PP‘ convocare, convokc: see convoked To 

MUton, HUt. Eng., ill. convoke ; call or summon to meet ; assemble by 
summons. 


It was not In vain that he (Qeorgo For] travelled ; Ood, 

In most places, sealing his commission with the 

nunt of some of all sorts, as well publicans as st 

feasors of religion. /*«»», KIse and ITogross of Quakers, 

His address was much devoted to the eonvineemmt of Provinces. 
Ills hearers. The American, Vlll. 841. St. James 


Archieplscopal or metropolitan prerogatives are those 
pro- mentioned in old imperial constitutions, to eonimaate the 
holy bishops under them within the compass of their own 


,, — , ■ . - . was president of tliut synod which the 

^«.] The convict system (wUh see, under convincer (kon-vin'sftr), n. One who or that ^XSTworics (ed. 1885 ). H. 152 . 

Te eviuofco«ncfi«„ Wliomit, which convinces manifests, or proves. convocation (kon-v^ka'shpn), «. [= P. con- 

ine oviui OI ctmMncitrm. n. iiinntir. divine llglit was now only a coninncsr of his nnentinn — Vr rtnnvhentio — Sn cnnvncnmfm » 

convlctlve (kon-vik'tiv), a. [< convict + -inc.] (Adam'sl nilscarrlages, but administered nothing of the p Tf <■ T Mnrnnn 

Ha^S the uower to'convW or convict, divine love and power Moral Cabbala 111 ™ 

[Bare or obsolete.] Dr. ff. of Moral Cabbala, ill. 

The most clcme and convietiee method that may he. COUVindble (kgn-yin'si-bl), a. [= Sp. 

Dr. U. More, Antidote against Idolatry, Pref. = Pg- convenctvel; as convince + -»6fe.] 1. 

«mTldl«lj-(kj»-»ik-tW-U),a*.. I.BCO.™- '• “‘I’*'’'' 

tive or convincing manner. disproved or refuted. 

_ . , t. A , , .. .... . Convitmible taMtlen. liirT. Browne, Vulg.’Bn., ill. 0. 

The truth of the gospel had clearly shined In the slm- „ ^ , , , , , 

pUclty thereof, and so eotivietitely against all the follies Sf. Capable or worthy of being convicted; cul- 
— d Impostures of Uie former ages. uablo. 

Dr. IJ. More, Epistles to the Seven Churches, p. 141. ^ 


tio{n-), < convocare^pp. convocatus, call together: 
see convoke. ] 1 . The act of calling together or 
assembling by summons. 

1 convocation, spake . . . 

“ Sidney. 


convictiveness (kon-vik'tiv-nes), n. 
oonvicting. 


in this manner. 

2. An assembly. 

In the first day there shall be an holy convocation. 

Ex. xll. le. 

8. [cop.] An assembly of the clergy of the 


Power of t JeTs Cinfrei of England for tie settlemont% certain 


Sir T. Browne, Religlo Medici, 1. 45. 


ecolesiastioal affairs. There are two Convocatloiu, 
vis., of tlie provinces of Canterbury and York, sunimoiiea 
by writs from the crown to the archbishops. Each body 
contains an upper house of bishops with the archbishop as 
president, and a lower liouse, composed of deans, archdea- 
cons, and elected proctors. Constitutions for both Convo- 
cations were established in the thirteenth century; later an 
unsuccessful attempt was made to incorporate them with 
Farlbunent. In 1688, by the Act of Submission, their legis- 
lative powers were rewricted, and their acts liavo since 
lieen dependent upon spclal warrant from tho crown. 

mieaiou to th^ of taking lua master’s or doctor’s = It.'^co»«i»o/e,' <’l. conritialiA,'’ pertaining and re^iar*;*^ but 'after’ Ite pioro^lon'ln"i7i7,* ai^h^gh 

‘ ^ B meetings were continued fora time, it received no 

new royiil warrant till 1861. Tho Convocation of York has 
generally been less regular in its proceedings than that of 
Canterbury. Both Coi) vocations now meet at each par- 
liamentary session, and the proctors are renewed at each 
parliamentary election. 


COnvlctOT (kgn-vik'tor), n. r= It. conwftore, < convincingly (kqn-vin'sing-li), adv. In a co 
L.cowufotor, one who lives with another, a table- vincing manner; in a maimer to compel s 
companion, messmate, < convivere , live together: gont, or to leave no room for doubt, 
see conuivo, u.;| A member of tho University of convincingness (kon-vin'sing-nes), n. The 
Oxford who, though not belonging to the foun- power of convincing, 
dation of any college or Imll, has been a regent, convitiatet, v. t. See conviciate. 
and has constantly kept his name on the books convitiOUSt. o. See convicious. 
of some college or hall from the time of his ad- convivalt (kon-vl'val), a. and n. [= Pg. con- 
Tnioaum to that of takiuir hiH moBter’a or doctor’s tiiboi = It. convivale, K, Xi. convivctlis, pertaining 

to a feaster or guest, < eonviva, a feaster, guest: 


vinced, ppr. convincinr/, [= F. eonvaincre, OF. 
eontmquer, convencer =s Pt. 8p. Pg. convenoer s 
It. eonvinocre, < L. convincerc, overcome, con- 
ouer, convict of error or crime, show clearly, 
aemonstrate, < com- (intensive) + vincere, con- 
quer: see victor and vanquish, and cf. convict.] 
1. To persuade or satis^ bv argument or ovi- 


le was a eotivival dish. 

Sir T. Browne, Vulg. Err., ill. 26. 

A guest. 

The number of the eonuiuaU at priuate entertainments 
exceeded not nine, nor were vnder three. 


Thu St 

II. » 


ther, < com-, together, •+• viverc, live : see vital, 
vivid, victual, and of. convivial.^ To feast. 


convive (kon'vev or -viv)j n. [< F. convive = 
^^' 7 . It. eonviva, < L. convtva, a ^est, a table- 


denoe ; cause to believe in tne truth of what is convivet (kon-viv'), «. ». [= Pg. conviver, he 
alleged; gain the credence of: as, to conmnee Hociable, s=‘It. convivare, eat together, < L, 
a man of his errors, or to convince him of the • • ■ • - ■ 

truth. 

Fur he mightily convinced the Jews, . . . shewing by 
the scriptures that Jesus was Christ. Acts xviil. 28. 

Argument never convinces any man against his will, 

Stubbs, Medieval and Modern Elst, p. 18. 

2t. To evince ; demonstrate ; prove. 

And, which eonvineeth excellence in him, 

A principal admirer of yourself. 

B. Jotuon, Cynthia's Revels, v. 8. 

Yet this, sure, methliiks, convinces a power fur the sov- 
ereign to raise payments for land forces. 

Quoted by HaUam. 

8t. To refute ; show to be wrong. 

Cod never wrought miracle to cmvithce atheism, because 
bis ordinary works convince it. Bacon, Atheism. 

Mine eyes have been an evidence of credit 
Too sure to be convinced. 

Ford, Broken Heart, r. 2. 

4t. To overpower; conquer; vanquish. 

His two cliaiiiberlalns 
Will I with wine and wsssel so convince, 

That memory, tlie wusder of the brain, 

Shall lie a fume. Shak., Macbetli, L 7. 

6i. To convict ; prove or find guilty. 

A great number of . . . Historlugrupliers and Cosmog- 
raphers of later times ... are by euidont arguments eon- 
uitteed of manifold errors. 

Hakluyt's Voyages, To the Reader. 

If ye have respect to persons, ye commit sin, and are 
convinced of [by] the law os traugressors. Jos. ii. 0. 

Drag hence 

This impious Judge, piecemeal to tear his limbs 
Before the law eoneince him. IFe6»f«r. 


In England, the Ecclesiastical body called the Convoca- 
tion, which grew up in the reign of King Edward I., grad- 
ually attained the position which had Men formerly oc- 
nvavsiiBs n 7H cupled, and executed some of the functions which had for- 
oa y , iTsvaiies, p. 78. n,gjiy discharged, by IhovlnclalSwods, consisting of 
“ ■ ■ Bishops. Dp. CAr. IFordsieorte, Church of Ireland, p. 204. 

The convocalums of the two provinces, as the recognised 

1,11,.- ... ,1.. -n — ^i.-i- _i j,g„g 

members 
from tho 


Stubbs, Const. Hist., { 888. 

4. In the University of Cambridge, England, 
an assembly of the senate out of term time. 


- , after which Its business pro- 

Cow. Col.— Houae of Convocation, in 

the University of Oxford, an assembly which enacts and 


conipegatlon 


. ' , 1 X ' . , koe i./iiivcisii.jr ui uxiuru, an asseiiiuiy wincii cnacu ana 

companion : see convive, v., ana cl. convtval, con- amends laws and statutes, and elects burgesses, many pro- 
vivtaf.] A boon companion ; one who is con- fessors, and other ofneers, etc. It is comiiosed of all mem- 
vivial ; a guest at table. *’«>? the university who have at any time been regente, 

, . . Mwi who. It independent memlwrs, have retained their 

Yet where is the Host?— and his conwww— where? names on the books of their respective colleges. =gyn. 3. 

Barham, Inguldsby legends, II. IM. Meeting, gathering, convention, congress, diet, synod. 
It is to be believed that an liidllferent tavern dinner in council. _ , 

such society (wits and phlloaophers] was more relished by COll'VOCatlOllEl (kon-vp-ka shqn-al), a. [< con- 
the convives than a much better one lu worse company. vocation + -al. ] Relating to a convocation. 
Emerson, Clubs. [Rare.] 

COnvi'Tial (kqn-viv'i-al), a. [= P. convivial = convocationist (kon-vS-ka'shon-ist), n. [< Con- 
It. conviviale, < L. convivialis, pertaining to a vocation, 3, + -wf.] lu the "Ch. of Eng., one 
feast, < convivium, a feast (of. convtvaUa, per- who supports Convocation ; an advocate of 
taining to a feaster (< eonviva, a feaster), equiv. Convocation ; one who favors tho revival of its 
to convivialis : see convival), < conmvere, live to- powers. 

gether: see convive, ».] Relating to or of the conTOke (kgn-vok'), v. f. ; pret. and pp. con- 
nature of a feast or an entertainment ; festal ; volad, ppr. convoking. [= F. convoquer » Ih*. 
social; jovial. Sp. Pg. ctmvocar zsli. convocare, < L. convocare. 

Your social and convivial spirit is such that it is a liap- call togetherj < com-, together, + vocare, call, < 


pincss to live and converse wfth you. 

I was the first who set up festivals; . . . 

Wliich feasts, convivial meetings we did name. 

Sir J. DmAam, Old Age, III. 
COn'TivlaliBt (kqn-viv'i-al-ist), n. [< convivial 
+ -isf.] A per^n of convivial habits. 


"T vails s 

Dr. Fewtun. vox (voc-), voice : see voice, vocal, and of. avoke, 
evoke, invoke, provoke, revoke.'] 1. To call toge- 
ther; summon to meet ; assemble by summons. 
An active partisan, I thus convoked 
From every oliject pleasant circumstance 
To suit my ends. Wordsworth, Prelude, xL 




o confine 


a prophet." There i.i' a marked {emicncy 
persuade to Its own distinctive meaning. 

When by reading or discourse we find ourselves thor- 
oiiglily convinced of the truth of any article, and of the 
... . v,. ,. ,. ^ should never after 


Never in our history h 

Interval of eleven years between parliament and 

parliament. Maeaulay, Hist.,Bng., i. 


=Byn. 1. Conrirtce, Persuade. To convince a person is Here met the . 

to satisfy his undentandlng os to tho truth of a certain alist. ' ~ 

statement ; to perinmde him Is, by derivation, to alfect his . ... ,, , , ...... r -n, 

will by motives; but It has long been used also for con- COH'VlVlAlity (kon-viv-l-al l-tl), n. [= F. con- 

In Luke XX. fi, “they Vie jiersimded that John was vivialitS ; M comHvial + -tty.] 1. A convivial « „ . , , , . 

spirit or disposition. — 2. The good humor or *• To call or drawin by claim or ^mand; ap- 
mirth indulged in at an entert^ment; good- ““ “ ■» » ™ »«• 

fellowship. 

reMonaiilenoss of our belief In it, 




suffer ourselves to call it lu question. dnotive of groatei 

Addison, Spectator, No. 465. meditated Invitations. 


ality that 
itafone, 


Blr J. Reynolds, p. 61. -gyn. 1, InviU, Summon, etc. See ealfl. 



Oon'Tolnto 

OonTOlTlta (koii-y$*lti't|L), n. [NL., fern, of 
L. convoluHa, rolled toffether; see convolute.] 
The typical genus of the family ComoluHda. 
C. paradoxa, of the North Sea and the Baltic, 
is an example. 

. compriaesiniBll worm* which 
— of their bodlei curled over 
Stand. Aat. Hut., I. itw. 

COnTOlvte (kon'vd-ldt), a, and n. [s= F. con- 
volute z= Pg. It. cbnvoluto, < L. oonvolutus, pp. 

of convolvere, roll together: see 
convolve.'] I, a. Boiled together, 
or one part over another, in bot., 
speciflcally RppUed to a leaf in the bua 
which 1 b rolled up lonKltndlnally in a 
alnale coll, one margin being witliin the 
coll, the other without, as in the cherry ; 

"'It** reference to estivation, to a co- 
^ which is similarly rolled up, the pet- 
als successively overlapping one another, 
with one margin covered and the other exterior, as in tlie 
Malvaetv. The epithet contorted or twieted is frequently 
used in the same sense, though In most oases no actual 
twist occurs. Also eonsufuftoe.— OonTOlUtS shell, in 
conch., a shell with an enlarged final whorl embracing 
most or all of the previously formed ones, such as that of 
the Cypraidae, nautiliform shells, etc. 

n. n. That which is convoluted.— convolute 
to a drole, the curve which would be traced on the plane 
of a wheel rolling on a rail by a point fixed on, above, or 
below the rail Sylveeter. 

convoluted (kon'v9-lu-ted), a. [As convolute + 
-edP.] Same as convolute. 

Beaks recurved and convoluted tike a ram's horn. 

Pennant, British ZoOl., Chama. 
Convoluted antemus, in entom. , anteimn that are curled 
inward at the ends, as in many PompUidm.— Convoluted 
hone, in anat., a scrull.like or turbinated bone; a tur- 
blnal. Three such bones are distinguished in man, the 
ethmoturbinal, maxllloturbinal, and sphenuturt)inal. See 

thesewords.— Convoluted"" ' ' ’ ’ ‘ ' 

in repose embrace the body 
ing it as in a tu)>o. 

Oonvolutidn (kon-vp-lu'ti-de), n. pi. [NL., < 
Convoluta + -id®.] A family of rhabdoomlous 
turbellariaus having no alimentary canal, and 
with the ovaries ana yolk-glands not separate ; 
typified by the genus Convoluta. 

convolntiou (kon-v^-lu'shpn), n. [< L. as if 
*convolutio(n~)f < convolvere, pp. convolutue, roll 
together: see convo/vc.] 1. The act of rolling 
or winding together, or of winding one part 
or thing on another; the motion or process of 
winding in and out. 

O’er the calm sea in convolution swift 
The feather'd eddy floats. 

Thorneon, Autumn, 1. 839. 

2. The state of being rolled upon itself, or 
rolled or wound together. 

Convolved fibres uf vessels, . . . their convofufion l>elng 

. . . .. .. . .. jn of the several parts 

0 , Cosmologla Sacra, 1. 

3. A turn or winding; a fold; a gyration; an 
anfraotuosity; a whorl: as, the convolutione of 
a vine; the convolutions of the intestines. 

I have seen 

A curious child, who dwelt upon a tract 
Of Inland ground, applyhig to his car 
The conootufions of a amooth-llppe<l shell. 

Wordeworth, Exclusion, Iv. 

4. In anat., speoifloally, one of the gyri, gyres, 
or anfractuoBities of the brain, especially of the 
cerebrum. See outs under hrain and corpus. — 

5. In math., such a connection between the re- 
lations of any asyz^getic system that each is 
applied alternately in the aggregate of the re- 
maining relations — Broca's oonvoluUon, the in- 
ferior frontal convolution of the brain.— Convolutions 
Of the brain. f>ee brain, gyrue, and eulctu. 

convolutiya (kon'vo-lu-tivj, o. [= P. convolu- 
Uf; as convolute + -ive.] In hot., same as con- 
volute. 

COU'VOlve (kon-volv'), r. f.; pret. and pp. con- 
volved, ppr. convolving. [= It. convoUjere, con- 
volvere, < L. convolvere, pp. convolutus, roll to- 
gether, < com-, together, + volvere, roll: see 
vohible, volute, and c£. involve, evolve, revolve.] 
To roll or wind together; roll or twist (one 
part or thing) on another. 

Tlien Satan first knew pain, 

And writhed him to and fro convolved. 

MUton, P. L., Vi. 828. 


hing curls con 
AddUon, A 

OOnvol'VBnt (kon-vol'vgnt), a. [< Tu. convol- 
vatt(f-)8, ppr. of convolvere, roll together: see 
convolve.] Bolling; winding; in wrapping; 
oifloallv applied, in enUm., to the tegmina of an 
orthopterous insect when, in repose, the anal 
areas lie horizontally one over the other on the 
back of the insect, while the rest of the teg- 


mina are vertical, covering the sides and lower 
wings, as in the katydid. 

OonvolvnlaoesB (kon-vol-vii-l&'sf-fi), n. pi. 
[NL., < Convolvulus + -aceo!. j A large natural 
order of monopetalous exogens, consisting of 
herbs or shrubs usually twimng or trailing, and 
often with milky juice, exemplmed by the genus 
Convolvulus. It isallled to the Sdanoeeaiaiid Serophula- 
riaeem, from wiiich it Is distinguished by the general habit, 
Uie alternate leaves, and the comparatively large solitary 
or geminate seeds filled with a crumpled emliryo. There 
are about 30 genera and 800 species, of temperate and tropi- 
cal regions, including the nioriiing-glory (Ipomaea), the 
bindweed (CuneofDuftu), tlio dodder (CueetUa), etc. Many 
possess purgative qualities, and some are used in medicine, 
as jalap and scaiuinony. The principal food-product uf 
the order is the sweet potato, I^uaea Bat aloe. 

COnvolvlllaceoaB (kon-vol-vy-l&'shius), a. [< 
Convolvulacew.] In oot., belonging or relating 
to the natural order Convotoutocdo!; resembling 
the convolvulus. 

COnvolvnlic ( kon-vol' vu-lik) J a. [< Convolvulus 
+ -ic.] Pertaining to dr derived from plants of 

the genus Convolvulus OonvolvuUo arid. Same 

os eonvolvulinic acid. 

convolvulin (kon-vol'vu-lin), n. [< Convolvulus 
+ glueoside, the active purgative prin- 


ciple or jalap. 

slvolinic 


convol'valinlc (kon-vol-vu-lin'ik), a. [< con- 
volvulin + -ic.] Pertaining to or derived from 
plants of the genun Convolvulus. -Oonvolwilijiie 

aolfL an acid derived from the resin of jalap, Convolvu- 
lus Jalapa of Llnnieua, now known os Bxogonxum Purga. 
Also convolvulie acid. 

Oonvolvnlus ( kon-vol' vu-lus), n. [=x F, con- 
volve, convolvulus = Sp. convdlvulo = It. convoU 
volo = Dan. konvolvolus, < L. convolvulus (dim. 
form), bindweed (in reference to their twining 
habit), < cowvohwc, roll together, entwine: sec 
convolve.] 1. [NL. J One of the principal genera 
of the natural order Con- 
volvulaceat, of about 150 
species, natives of tem- 
perate and subtropical 
regions, and especially 
abundant in the eastern 
Mediterranean region. 

They arc slender, twining herbs, 
with showy trumpet-shaped 
flowers. The more common spe- 
cies of tile fields, as C. eepium 
and C. arveneie, are popularly 
known os bindweed. C. Seam- 
of tlio I.«vant, yields the 



[(. c.] A plant of the 
genus Convolvulus. 

The lustre of the long convolvu- 

That coil'd around the stately 
Items, and ran 
Ev'n to the limit uf tlie land. 

Tmngeim, Enoch Arden. 

convoy (kon-voi'), V. f. [< 

ME. (north.) conwicn, co»- 
voycn, < OP. convoier (F. 
conyoyer = Sp. convoyar 
= Pg. comboiar =; It. con- 
voffliare), another form of conveier, > E. convey ; 
see coitwy, which is a doublet of convoy.] 1. 
To accompany on the way for protection, either 
by sea or land ; escort : as, ships of war con- 
voyed tho Jamaica fleet; troops convoyed the 
baggage-wagons. 

We embarqued in a Ihitcli Fregat, liound for Flushing, 
convoyed and accompanied by five other stoute vessells. 

Bvelyn, Diary, July 21, IMl. 
She is a galley of the Oran Duca, 

That, through the fear of the Algerines, 

Convoys those lazy hrigantlues. 

Longfellow, Qolden Legend, v. 
2. To accompany for safety or guidance ; at- 
tend as an escort on a journey. 

But hark ! a rap comes gently to the door ; 

Jenny, wha kens the meaning o’ the same. 

Tells how a nelbor lad cam o er the moor. 

To do some errands, and convoy her home. 

Hume, Cottar's Satm-day Night. 

Sf. To convey. 

Imagination's chariot convoyed her 

Into a garden where more Beauties Siull’d 

Than Aphrodiaius's Groves false face did wear. 

J. Beaumont, Fsyuhe, ii. 194. 

convoy (kon'voi), n. [< convoy, v. Cf. convey, 
w.] If. Conveyance. 

Let iiim depart ; his passport shall bo made, 

And crowns for convoy put Into his purse. 

Shak., Hen. V,, Iv. 8. 
2. The aet of aocompanjdng and escorting for 
protection or defense ; escort. 

Such fallows . . . will learn you by rote where servlcee 
were done ; ... at such a breach, at inch a convoy. 

Shak., Hen. V., ill. fl. 


conviilsionuT 

8. The protection afforded by an accompany- 
ing escon, as of troops, a vessel of war, etc. 

A goodly Pinnace, richly laden, and to launch forth un- 
der my auspicious Convoy. Congreve, Old Batchelor, v. 7. 

Tho remainder of the journey was performed under the 
convoy at a numerous and well-amied escort. 

Prescott, Ferd. and Isa., 1. 3. 

To obtain the convoy of a man-of-war. Macaulay. 

4. An escort or accompanying and protecting 
force ; a convoying vessel, fleet, or troop. 

Doubtless they have fitted out a convoy worthy the noble 
temper of the man and the grandeur of hU project 

Bverett, Orations, I. 157. 

To prevent these annoyances [of search at seal, govern- 
ments have sometimes arranged with one another tliat 
the presence of a public vessel, or convoy, among a fleet 
of merchantmen, siiali be evidence tliat the latter ore en- 
gaged in a lawful trade. 

Wooleey, Introd. to Inter. Law, 1 191. 

The next morning (1] proceeded tu La Grange with no 
eonvop but the few cavafiymen I had with me. 

U. S. OratU, Personal Memoirs, I. 886. 

6. The ship, fleet, party, or thing conducted 
or escorted and protected ; that which is con- 
voyed : as, in the fog the frigate lost sight of 
her convoy. [The most common sense in nau- 
tical use.] — 6. A friction-brako for carriages. 
E. H. Knight. 

convulse (kon-vuls'), V. f. ; pret. and pp. con- 
vulsed, ppr. 'convulsing. [= F. convulser = Sp. 
Pg. convulsar, < L. convulstts, convolsus, pp. of 
convellere (> It. convellere), pluck up, dislocate, 
convulse, < com-, together, + vellere, pluck, 
pull.] 1. To draw or contract spasmodically or 
involuntarily, as the muscular parts of an ani- 
mal body; affect by irregular spasms: as, his 
whole frame was convulsed with agony. — 2. 
To shake ; disturb by violent irregular action ; 
cause great or violent agitation in. 

Convuteing heaven and earth. 

Thorneon, Summer, 1. 1148. 

The two royal liuusos, whose conllictiMg claims had long 
eonvuUed tlic kingdom, were at length united. 

Macaulay, Hollam’s Const. Hist 
convulsible (kon-vursi-bl), a. [= F. convulsi- 
ble, < L. convahus, pp, of convellere, convulse 
(see convulse), + -Me.] Capable of being con- 
■vulsed; subject to convulsion. Emerson. 
convulsion (xon-vul'shon), n. [z= F. convulsion 
ss Sp convulsion = Pg. convulsdo = It. convulsions 
as D, konvulsie = G, convulsion = Dan. Sw. kon- 
vulsion, < L. conml8io(n-), convolsio{n-), cramp, 
convulsion, < convulstts, pp. of convellere, con- 
vulsc : see convulse,] 1, A violent and involun- 
tary couti-action of the muscular parts of an 
animal body, with alternate relaxation : a fit. 
Infants are frequently affected with convulsions, tlio body 
undergoing violent spssmodic contractions, and feeling 
and voluntary motion ceasing for the time being. 


2. Any violent and irregular motion; turmoil; 
tumult; commotion. 

Wliether It be that Providence at certain periods sends 
great men into the world, ... or tliat sucli at all times 
latently exist, and are developed into notice by national 
convulsions, . . . the fact is undeniable that the great 
men who etfected the American and French revolutions 
. . . left behind them no equals. W. Chambers. 

3. Specifically, in geol,, a sudden and ■violent 
disturbance and change of position of the strata ; 
a geological event taking place rapidly and at 
one impulse, instead of riowly and by repeated 
efforts: nearly the same as catastrophe or cata- 
clysm . — 4t. Violent voluntary muscular effort. 

Those two massy pillars 
With horrible convulsion to and fro 
Ho tugg’d. Milton, S. A., 1. 1049. 

OlCWlng convulsions, a popular name of laryngismus 
stridulus, or spasm of tho larynx ; false croup ; spasmodic 
croup. aiSyn. SI. Disturbance, perturbation, throe, 
convulsional (kra-vul'shon-al), a. [< convul- 
sion + -ai.] 1, Belating to or of tlie nature of 
oonvulsious; cataclysmic. — 2. Subject to con- 
-vulsions. [Bare in both senses.] 
convulsionary (kon-vul'shou-^-ri), a. and n. 
[= F. eonvulsionnatre = It. convulsionario, < NL. 
eonvulsionarius, <. L. convulsio(n-), convulsion: 
see convulsion.] I, a. 1. Pertaining to convul- 
sion; of the nature of muscular convulsions: 
as, convulsionary struggles. — 2. Causing or re- 
sulting from violent disturbance or agitation. 

Whatever was eonvtUsionar)/ and destructive in politics, 
and above all in religion. 

Lowell, Among my Books, 2d ser., p. 210. 

II. pi. contittteionarics (-riz). One who is 
subject to convulsions; specifically [cap.], one 
of a class of Janseniats In France who gained 
notoriety by falling into convulsive spasms and 
by other extravagant actions, supped to be 
aocompanied by miraculous cures, in response 



oonTiilsionary 

to a supposed miraoulous influence emanating 
from ^e tomb of a pious Junsenist, Fran 9 ois de 
PAris, in the comete^ of 8t. M6dard near Paris, 
who died in 1727. They continued to exist for 
more than fifty years, 

COnvulsionlst (kon-vurshon-ist), n. [=; F. con- 
puMonnutc (in sense 1) ; iis CMnvulsion + -isf.] 

1. A couvulsionary. 

A utiatiKo uHinu ovur lilin (('onrad Uelfwel, founder of the 
order uf the Kolituryl tliiit hrouKlit him into uuntaut with 
the rantliiK conmiUwnM Frederick Kock . . . and utlicn 
of the awakened. The Century, XXIII. 210. 

2, In gcoL, a catastrophist. 

There were tlie cunvuhionUU, or l)eUuvcra in tlie para- 
mount etftcacy of HMhten’atieaii movement. 

GeiJeie, Oeol. Skotehua, il. fi. 

OOnTUlsiTe (kpn-vursiv), a, I]=F. convula^ = 
8p. Pg. It, eonmUtivo, < L. as If *conmilaivu8, < 
convuhus, pp, of cotivellere, convulse: see con- 
vuke and -ire.] 1. Producing or attended by 
oonvulsion: tending to convulse: as, ** convul- 
sive rage," i)ryden, Aureugsebe. 

In Silence weep ; 

! Sorrow! Inwari' '■ 

Prior, Carmen 
2. Of the nature of or oharacterized liy convul- 
sions or spasms. 

In certain uuacseortmdetpe attaokiare conKenltal. Quain. 

COnTTllsively (kon-vul'aiv-li), ativ. In a con- 
viilsive manner; with convulsion; spasmodi- 
oally. 

Aa tile Idood 1« dratnlnu from Idm (the dylna siadiatorl. 
lie pants and lu<ika wild, and tlie cheat lieavea convuMvely. 

P. H’orncr, Pliyaloal Expression, p. SOt. 

cony, coney (ko'ni or kun'i), n. ; pi. conics, co- 
neys (ko'niz or kun'iz). [Early mod. E. and 
later also conic, conny, conney, connic, cunny, cun- 
nie, < ME. eonw, conny, conynfi, conninge, conig, 
eunig, etc. (> W. cwning) (tlio normal type be- 
ing *conin, the final consonant being subse- 
quently dropped, or passing into ng, as in *co- 
ning, oonyng, mod. emning'^ us a fish-name, and 
in cunningaire (see conyger) and the surname 
C^nningham, also spelled ConytMham; see be- 
low), =: MD. citnin, later konyn, D. konijn = Sw. 
Dan. kanin ss MLG. kanin = MG. kanyn (> G. 
kanin, now dim. kaninchen ; MHG. kiinidin, l&tar 
kuniglin, kiinlln, kiingele, kiincle, kiinigle, kiini- 
glein, etc., after L.), < OF. conin, connin, con- 
gnin, coning, coanta, by-form of conil, connil, co- 
gnil, eounil, sr Pr. conil = 8p. conejo = Pg. coelho 
= It. coniglio sa Gr. adv/K/lof, kiivikIw;, < L. eiini- 
cuius, a rabbit; said to be of Hispanic origin. 
The historical proii. is kun'i; ko’ni is recent 
and follows the spelling cony. The word is very 
frequent in early mod. E. (and in OF., etc.) in 
various deflected or allusive senses (see def. G). 
The name of the cony enters into a number of 
local names and surnames, as Coney, Coneybeare, 
Coninasby, Vonington, Conyngham, Cunningham, 
Conythorp, otc.^ 1. A rabbit ; a burrowing ro- 
dent quadruped of the genus Lepus, as L. cuni- 
euius of Europe. 

Connyyez in crotoyiio [aaweet rahccI colmirede fullcfsirc. 

Morte Arthure (K. E. T. 8.), 1. 197. 

All air, bo to liir, alia la liut a Krlatle ; 

Ah awocto laiuliu aud amrji I 

Cttull, Rolater Dotatvr, 1. 4. 

2. A daman, or species of tlie family Hyracidtc, 
order Uyracoidea. so uacd in the EnKliaii Hiide (r.ev. 
xl. 6; lieut. xlv. 7; Fa. civ. 18), where rtmy ia iiaed to 
trsnalato the Hebrew thaphen, now ideiitilied with the 
Syrian liyrax or daman (llyrax eyrianu or H. daman), and 
applied to other apeciea of the Kcnna. The aame animal Is 
also called aehkoko, yanain, and wabber. Sec liyrax and 


8. The fur of conies or rabbits, once much 
used in England. — 4. The pika, calling-hare, 
or little chief hare, Lagomys prlnceps, of North 
America. 


6. In her., a rabbit used as a bearing. — 0. In 
ichth., the nigger-fish. — 7t. A simpleton; a 
gull; a dupe. 

The system of cheating, or, as it is now called, swindling, 
was carried to a great length early In the seventeenth 
century; . . . a collective society of sharticrs was called a 
warren, and their dupes rabbit-suckers (that is, young rab- 
bits) or eimift. Narts. 

cony-burrow, coney-burrow (ko'ni-bur^'S), n. 
[Formerly also cunnyburrow, -burrough.l A 
place where rabbits burrow in the eartn ; a 
cony-warren. 

oonycatoht, coneycatebf, v. [< conycatcher, 
coneycatch^.'] I. intrans. To cheat ; trick. 
See conycatcher. [Thieves’ slang.] 
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I mast eoney-eateh ; I mutt shift. 

Shak., M. W. of W., i. 8. 

n. trans. To trick; impose npon; cheat, 
ru eony-eateh you for this. 

Middleton, Blurt, Master-Constable, iv. 3. 
But, wenches, let's be wise, and make rooks of them that 
1 warrant are now setting pursenets to eonyeateh ns. 

Dekker and Webeter, Westward Ho, v. 1. 

conycatchert, coneycateberf, «. [< cony, co- 
ney, 7, + crtfcAcr,] One who catches or takes 
in dupes; n cheat; a sharper; a swindler. 

Wo are smoked for being coney-eatehere. 

Mastinyer, Kenegado, iv. 1, 

conycatchingf, coneycatchingf,^n. and a.rVer- 
bafn.ot eonyeateh, coneycalch,v.j I. n. Cmeat- 
ing; swindling. 

Master II. (1., woiihl it not make you blush If you sold 
Orlando Furtoso to the ipieencs play era for twenty nobles, 
and, when they were In the country, sold thu same play 
to I»rd Admiral’s men, for ns much more? Was not this 
plain I'ottey-catehiny > Defence nf Coneyeatehing (1692). 

II. n. Cheating. 

O coney.eatehituj Cupid. 

a. Jmuon, Case is Altered, iv. 4. 

cony-fisb, coney-flsh (ko'ni-flsh), ». A local 
English name of the burbot, it appears to be de- 
rived from the tlsh's habit of lurking in holes of river- 
banks, as a cony or rabbit iloes on land. Day. 

cony-gartht, coney-gartbt, n. [Late ME. co- 

nyngn-the (written connynge erthe, as if ‘cony- 
earth,’ in Prompt. Parv., p. 90); < cony, coney, 
+ An inelosuro for conies; a cony- 

warren. 

conygert, conyngert, «, [E, dial, conigar (and 
Conigrcc as a local name); Kc. cuningar, cun- 
ning'airc ; early mod. E. conyger, connyngcr, 
counyngar, also conigree, eonigrea, conniegrea, 
connigrey, and even cunnigreene; < ME. conyger, 
conny ngcrc, < OF. conniniere, coninyere (adapted 
to connin), later also conilliere, ss It. conighera, 
conegliera, < ML. cunicularia, a rabbit-warren 
(prop. fern, of adj. *cunicularius, pertaining to 
the rabbit; cf. L. cunicularius, a miner: see cu- 
nicular), < cuniculm, > OF. conin, connin, etc., > 
ME. conyng, conig, cony, etc., a rabbit : see cony. 
The form conyger, conynger, with g ropr. y, orig. 
i, seems to have boon partly contusou with tlie 
eejuiv. cony-garth, q. v.] A rabbit-warren ; a 
cony-warren. 

MTth them that perett rohVie eonyijerye. 

Lydyate, Minor Foems, p. 174. 
Warens and ronyi/ere and parkls patyydde occuple moclie 
groundc nat inhahltuunt, lc|ioraria sivc logotrophla. 

Uor.nan, Vulgarla (od. Way). 

conyngt, ». An obsolete form of cony. Rom. 
of the Rose. 

conyngert, «• See conyger. 
cony-wool, coney-wool (ko'ui-wul), «. The 
fur of rabbits, extensively used in the manu- 
facture of hats. 

Oonyza (ko-ui'za), «. [NL.,< L. conyza,< Gr. 
K6v^a, fleabaue. J A genus of composite plants 
of warm regions. lUie plants known as flea- 
bane, which were formerly referred to it, are 
now placed in tho genus Inula, 

COO (ko), V. [Imitative of the sound, which is 
also variously represented by the equiv. (8c.) 
eroo,croodle; cf. Icel. knrm (>8c. curr, coo, purr: 
see curr) = Dan. kurre = D. korren = MHG. 
gurren, gerren, G. girren, coo ; Sw. knurla, kut- 
tra, coo; F. roucouler, coo ; Hind, kuku, the coo- 
ing of a dove; Pers. huhii, a dove. Cf. cook^, 
cuckoo. 1 I. intrans. 1. To utter a low, plain- 
tive, murmuring sound (imitated by the sound 
of the word) charaoteristic of pigeons or doves. 
The atouk-dove only thruiigh the foreat cooei 
Mournfully honrae. Thomson, Summer, 1. 616. 
The dork oakwuod whore the pigenna cooed. 

WiUiain Morris, Earthly FaradUe, II. 219. 
Hence — 2. To converse affectionately, like coo- 
ing doves; make love in murmuring endear- 
ments : commonly in the phrase to bill and coo. 
See biin, V. i. 

What are you doing now, 

Moore? 


cook 

CoOcoupant (k6-ok'\i-p§nt), a. [< oo-i + ooow- 
pant.J Jointly occupying. 

The republic of Haytl, eoOoeuvant with San Domingo of 
the island, was diapoaed to look askance at the intnuion 
upon Its ahorea of ao powerful a neighbor. 

O. S. Merriam, S. Bowlea, II. 128, 

COOC^ee (kfi'ohg'), v. t. [Imitative; of. coo, 
ehueki^, cluck, etc.] To call (poultry) by an imi- 
tation of clucking. [Bare.] 

The voice of Mra. Oenoral llkena eooeheeing the poultry 
to their morning meal, ordering the servants in their du- 
ties. W. M. Baker, ^ew Timothy, p. 92. 

COOCh-grasst, n. See couch-grass. 

COOer (k8'6r), n. A dove or pigeon; in the 
plural, the Gemitores, the second order of birds 
in Macgillivray’s system : so named from their 
characteristic note. See Columbee. 

cooey. ». and t). See cooic. 

COOf (kfif), n. [Also written cuif; ori^ un- 
known.] A loul, ; a coward. [Scotch.] 

Ve see yon blrkle, ca'd a lord, 

Wha atruts, an stares, an' a’ that ; 

Tho’ hundreds worship at his word. 

He's hut a coof tor a' that. 

Bums, For A' That. 

cooie, cooey (kfi'i), n. [Imitative.] The cry 
or call of the Australian aborigines. 

In Australia, as we have seen, loud cooeys are made on 
coming within a mile of an encamimieiit— an act which, 
while primarily indicating pleasure at the ooming reunion, 
further indicatea those friendly intentions whicli a silent 
approach would render doubtful. 

//. Spencer, Prln. of Soclol., | 846. 

cooie, cooey (ka'i), v. i. To cry or call like the 
aborigines of Australia. 

COOingly (kd'ing-li), adv. In a cooing manner. 
0 thou ! for whose soul-soothing quiet, turtles 
Passion their voices eooingly 'inoiig myrtles. Keats. 

COO-in-new (k«'in-nu'}, n. [Australian.] A 
useful vorbenaceous timber-tree of Australia, 
Gmelina Ixiichhardtii, The wood has a line silvery 
grain, and is much prised for flooring and for the decks of 
vessels, as it is reputed never to shrink after a moderate 
seasoning. 

COOja (ke',iii), n. A porous earthenware water- 
vessel witli a wide mouth, used in India, espe- 
cially in Bombay. 

COOkl (kfik), V, [< ME. coken (cf. AS. geciicnian, 
cook) = D. koken = OHG. cochon, chochon, choh- 
hon, MIIG. chuchen, kochen, G. kochen =: Dan. 
kogc =s Sw. koka, boil, cook (the verb in Teut. 
being in part from the noim), =: P. cuire = Pr. 
cozet', coire = 8p. cocer (cf. Pg. eoeinhar) s= It. 
cuocere, cook, < L. coquere, cook (bake, boil, 
roast, etc. : sec c.oct, concoct), ss Gr. irin-reiv, cook 
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Bitling or cooing now. 

Which, I’homas Moore? 

Byron, To Thomas Moore, 
n. trans, 1. To utter by cooing. 

In answer eooed the cushat dove 
Her notes of peace and rest and love. 

StoM, L. of the L., ill. 2. 

2. To call. [Prov. Eng.] 

COO (kO), n. K coo, V.] The characteristic mur- 
muring sound uttered by doves and pigeons. 

A rarer visitant is the turtle-dove, whose pleasant eoo 
... I have sometimes heard. 

LmssU, Study Windows, p. 18. 


(see peptic), =s Skt. pack, cook : hoc cooA:!, 
M.] I, trans. 1. To make fit for eating by the 
action of heat, as in boiling, stewing, roasting, 
baking, etc. ; especially, to prepare in an ap- 
petizing way, as meats or vegetables, by vari- 
ous combinations of materials and flavoring. 

Most of tlio meats nio cooked witli elariiled butter. 

E. IF. Lane, Modern Egyptians, I. 180. 
Hence — 2. In general, to subject to the action 
of heat. — 3. To dress up, alter, color, concoct, 
or falsely invent (a narrative, statement, ex- 
cuse, etc.), for some special purpose, as that of 
making a more favorable impression than the 
facts of the case warrant ; falsify : often fol- 
lowed by up : as, to cook up a story. 

Tlie accounts, even If cooked, still exercise some check. 

J. S. MiU. 


4. To disappoint ; punish. Brockett. [Prov. 
Eng.] —To cook one’s goose, to kill or ruin one ; spoil 
one 8 plan ; do for one. ISlung.) 

n. intrans. To prepare food for eating; act 
as cook. 

COOkl (kfik), n. [< ME. cook, coke, cok, coe, < 
AS. c6o = OS. kok = D. kok^OUQ. choh, MHG. 
G. koch ss Dan. kok = Sw. kock = It. cuoco, < L. 
coquus, also cocus, early L. coquos, a cook, < eo- 
quere, cook: see cook^, ».] One whose occupa- 
tion is the cooking of food. 

Stiiarde, coke, and surueyour, 

Assenten in counselle, with-outen skome, 

How tho lorde schalle fare at mete tho morne. 

Babees Book (E. B. T. 8.), p. 816. 
And the cook took up ttie shoulder . . . and set it be- 
fore 8auL 1 Sam. lx. 24. 

cook® (kdk), V, i. [= Hind, kukna, cry as a 
cuckoo; imitative of the sound. Cf. cuckoo, 
coo, cocifcl, etc.] To make the noise uttered by 
the cuckoo. [Rare.] 

cook® (kfik), V. i, [Also written eouk. Cf. IwJfc.] 
To appear for a moment and then suddenly dis- 
appear ; appear and disappear by turns : as, he 
cootdt round the comer. [Sooton.] 



(Tlic brpok] *hU«i gUttar'd to tho nightly nyi, 
Wl' biokerin', dnnotn' djuudo ; 

Whllos eooHt undarnenth the bntet, 

Below the tpreadlng bezel, 

Vmeen Uaet night. Burnt, Halloween. 
«00k^ (kAk), V. t. Same as ouelt*. 

4)0<dc<book (kCik'bdk), n. A book containine 
recipes and instmotions for cooking. [U. 8.J 
C0C^<C0im«r (ktk'kon'Sr), ». [< cook (appli- 
cation not clear) + eomter^. Cr. oook-wrasae.'} 
Same as cook-wrasse. 

COOkee (ktk'e), n. [< cook^ + -ee\ as in ooachee, 
etc.] 1. A /emale cook. [Colloq.] — 8. A 
male assistant to a male cook, as in a lumber- 
ers’ camp. [Local, U. 8.] 
eool^te (knk'it), «. [Named after J. P. Cooke, 
of ‘Harvard College.j A variety of lithium 
mica, occurring in minute scales on rubellite 
at Hebron in the State of Maine, 
cooker (kdk'^r), n. One who or that which 
cooks : as, a steam cooker. 

‘Cookery (kOk'e-ri), n. ; pi. cookeries (-riz). [< 
ME. omerie (s=l). jfcoAwry ss LG. kokerie ) ; < coofcl 
I 1 fpjjg of cooking and 

food for the table. 


■>r-ery.1 1 
dressing fo( 

The curate turned up hU cuat-cuffi, and applied hlrazeU 
to the cookery with vigor. Charlotte Bronte, Shirley, 11. 

2. A place for cooking or preparing meats^ etc. ; 
in the quotation, a place for trying out oil. 

Korraerly the Dutch did ti-y out their traln-oyl in Spltz- 
bergen, at Smeerenberg, and about the Cookery o( Harlin- 
gen. Quoted In C. M. Seammon'i Marine Mammals, p. 200. 
Sf. A cooked dish ; a made dish ; a dainty. 

His appetite was gone, and eookerie* were provided in 
order to tempt his palate. 

Boyer North, lK>rd Oulllord, II. 206. 
4t. Material for cooking. 

There are estemed to bee (in Cairo] IMOO. lewes. 10- 
000. Cookes which carry their Cookerie and hollo it as they 
goe. Purahat, Tllgriniage, p. 688. 

cook^, n. Bee cooky. 

cook-noUBC (kdk'hous), n. An erection on a 
ship’s deck for containing the caboose or cook- 
ing apparatus ; the galley. 

■cookie, n. See cooky. 

cookiau (ktik'ish), a. [< cook^ + -isAl.] Like a 
cook. 

I cannot abide a man that's too tond over me — so cook- 
ieh. Middleton and Dekker, Koarlng Oirl, 111. 2. 

-cook-maid (kdk’mfid), n. A maid or female ser- 
vant who dresses food; an assistant to a cook. 
<x>ok-room (kdk'rdm), n. A room for cookery ; 

a kitchen ; in ships, a galley or caboose. 
‘COOk-'WTaeee (kdk'ras), n. t< cook (application 
not clear) + wrasse. Ct. oook-conner.^ An Eng- 
lish name of the striped wrasse, Labrus mixtus. 
Also called cook-conner. 

cooky (kuk'i), n. ; pi. cookies (-iz). [Also writ- 
ten cookey, cookie; < D. koe^je, dim. of. koek, a 
cake: see cake^.^ A small, flat, sweet cake: 
also used locally for small cakes of various 
other forms, with or without sweetening. 

He’s lost every hoot and hide. I'll bet a cookey I 

Bret Harte, Luck ol Roaring Camp. 
COOl^ (k51), o. [< ME. cool, cole, col, < AS. col 
(a D. koel » LG. kdl = OHG. chuoli, MHG. 
kuele, G. kiihl = Dan. kdl), cool, < calan (pret. 
*edl, pp. calen) ra Icel. kala, be cold (a strong 
verb, of which ceald, E. cold, is an old pp. adj.) ; 
akin to L. gelus, gelu, cold, frost, gelidus, cold, 
gelare. freeze (see cold, ehill\ gelid, gelatin, con- 
geal, Jelly)', OBulg. golotu, ice.] 1. Moderate- 
ly cold; being of a temperature neither warm 
nor very cold : as, cool air ; cool water. 

Sweet day, so cool, so calm, so bright, 

The bridal ol the earth and sky. 

O. Herbert, Virtue. 
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Carry her to her chamber : 

Be that heriKiaon, till In cooler blood 
I shall determine of her. 

Maeeinger, Roman Actor, Iv. 2. 
While she wept, and I strove to bo cool. 

He fiercely gave me Ute Ue. 

Tennyeon, Mand, xxlll. 

5. Not hasty; deliberate: as, a cool purpose. 

Lovers and madmen have such seething brains. 

Such shaping fantasies, that apprehend 
More than cool reason over comprehends. 

ihak., M. N. D., V. X. 

6. Manifesting coldness, apathy, or dislike ; 
chilling; frigid: as, a cool manner. — 7. Quietly 
impudent, defiant, or selfish; deliberately pre- 
suming: said of persons and acts. [Colloq.] 

That struck nio as rather cod. Punch. 

8. Absolute ; without qualification ; round : used 
in speaking of a sum of money, mnerally a 
hwjg sum, by way of emphasizing the amount. 

I would pit her for a cool hundred. 

Smollett, Humphrey Clinker, 1. 68. 
"A cool four thousand.". . . I never discovered from whom 
Joe derived the conventional temperature of the four thou- 
sand iionnds, but it appeared to make the sum of money 
more to him, and ho had a manifest relish in insisting on 
its being cool. JHekent, Oreat Expectations, Ivii. 

A pool hand. 8ee Aond.— Cool as a onoxunber. See 
cucumber. nSyu. 4. Campoeed, Collected, etc. (see ealml), 
dispassionate, self-possessed, unruffled, undisturbed.— 6. 
Vnconcomed, lukewarm, hminerent; coldddooded, repel- 
lent. 

COOll (kdl), n. [< coolt, fl!.] A moderate or re- 
freshing state of cold; moderate temperature 
of the mr between hot and cold. 


The SI 


le euynnynge the wynde began to blowo a ryglit 


wave. 

Sir It. Ouylforde, Pylgrymage, p. 72. 


good cools in u< 


The Lord Ood walking in the garden in the cool of the 
day. Gen. ill. 8. 

One warm gust, full-fed with perfume, blew 
Beyond us, as we entered in the cool. 

Tennyton, Gardener’s Daughter. 
COOD (kdl), V. K ME. colen, become cool, trans. 
make cool, < AS. colian (sc OS. fcdlon = D. koe- 
len =s OHG. *chuoUan, ehuolan, MHG. kuelen, G. 
ktihlen ss Dan. kdle = 8w. kyiaj become cool, 
<cd/.cool: seecooll, a.,andcf. «cel2.] I. frank. 

1. To make cool or cold ; reduce the tempera- 
ture of : as, ice cools water. 

We talk'd : the stream beneath us ran. 

The wine-fiask lying couch'd in moss. 

Or cool'd within the glooming wave. 

Tennyeon, In Memorlaro, Ixxxix. 

2. To allay the warmth or heated feeling of : 
impart a sensation of coolness to ; cause to feel 
cool. 


Tresh-wash'd In cooleet dew. Tennyeon, Pair Women. 

See, as I Unger here, the sun grows low ; 

Choi airs are murmuring that the night la near. 

Bryant, Conqueror's Grave. 
2. Having a slight or not intense sensation of 
cold. See cold, a,, 3. — 3. Not producing heat 
or warmth: permitting or imp^ing a sensa- 
tion of coolness; allomng coolness, especially 
bv facilitating radiation of heat or access of cool 
air, or by intercepting radiated heat ; as, a cool 
dress. . 

Under the «oo{ shade of a sycamore. £rAak.,L.i.L.,v.2. 

The British soldier conquered under the cool shade of 
arietocracy. Napier, Peninsular War. 

In figurative uses:— 4. Not excited or heated 
bv passion of any kind ; without ardor or visi- 
ble emotion; oaun; unmoved: as, a cod tem- 
per; a cool lover. 

Upon the heat and flame o^ty distemper 
^rlnhtesoeliwtlaooe. HimlM, lU. A 


3. To abate the ardor or intensity of ; allay, as 
passion or strong emotion of any kiixd ; calm, 
as anger ; moderate, as desire, zeal, or ardor ; 
render indifferent. 

My lord Northumberbuid will soon be coofd. 

Shak., 2 Hen. IV., Ul. 1. 

Disputing and delay here coole Uio courage. 

Fletcher, Bondnea, 1. 2. 

4t. To mitigate.— To cool one’s coppers, see cop- 
per, 8.— To cool the Iieell,to wait in attendance : gen- 
erally applied to detention at a great man’s door. 

I looked through the key-hole and saw him knocking at 
the gate ; and I had the conscience to let him cool hie heels 
there. Drydtn, Amphitryon, 1. 2. 

n. intrans, 1. To become cool; become less 
hot ; lose heat. 

Come, who Is next? our liquor here code. 

B. Jonson, Entertainment at Higbgate. 

2. To lose the heat of excitement, passion, or 
emotion; become less ardent, angry, zealous, 
affectionate, etc. ; become more moderate. 

My humour shall not cod. ShtUc., M. W. of W., 1. 8. 

Great friend and servant of the good, 

Let cod a whUe thy heated blood. 

And from thy mighty labour cease. 

B. Jonten, Pleasure Reconciled to Virtue. 

This eccentric friendship was fast coding. Never had 
there wet two persons so exquisitely fitted to plague each 
other. Maeawlay, Frederic the Great. 

COOl^t, «• -All obsolete spelline of colcS. 
OOOl-OUp (kdl'kup), n. A cooling beverage, 
cooler (kO'lAr), n. 1. That which cools; any- 
thing that abates heat or excitement. 

He told me that his affliction from his wife stirred him 
up to action abroad, and when suocees tempted him to 
pride, the bittemete in his bosom comforts was a cooler 
and a bridle to him. 

Quoted In Winthrep'e Hist New Bngland, I. 78. 


2. Any vessel or apparatxu for cooling liqnids 
or other things, by we ageney of ioe, cold wa- 


ter, or cold air. it may be a large double-skinned lar 
111 which iced wster la surrounded by a nun-coiiduoting 
material, a tub In which bottles are packed in broken ice, 
an ice-chamt)er through which a liquid U caused to pass 
by a coil of pipe, a pan with a false bottom lieiieath which 
Ih placed ice or a circulation of cold water, a shallow vat in 
which the heated liquid is exposed to the air, or any kin- 
dred device. Such a contrivance, used for cooling wort, 
beer, wine, milk, or other liquid, is sometimes termed a 
liquid-cooler, and one tor coolhig water is specifically 
called a imtcr-coder. 

8. A jail. [Thieves’ slang.] 

COOley, n. A corruption of eoulSe. 
cool-neaded (koi ' bed * ed), a. Not easily ex- 
cited or confused; possessing clear and calm 
judgment ; not acting hastily or rashly. 

The old, cool-headed general law is as good as any devia- 
tion dictated by present heat. 

Burke, To the Sheriff of Bristol, 
coolie, COOly^ (kd'li), n. and a. [Anglo-Ind.; 
also written coolec, < Beng., Canarese, Malaya- 
1am, Telugu, Tamil, etc., kuli, Hind, qiili, adav- 
laborer ; orig. Tamil, where it means also ‘ daily 
hire ’ ; of. kmiml, a aay-laborer. According to 
Fallon, orig. Turki quit; he derives it, in a 
variant form, kftli, from kol, send. In another 
view, originally a member of a hill tribe of 
Bengal, called Kolis or Kolas, who were much 
employed as laborers and in menial services.] 
I, n. A name given by Europeans in India, 
China, etc., to a native laborer employed as a 
burden-carrier, porter, stevedore, etc., or in 
other menial work : as, a chair-cooUe, a house- 
coolie: hence, in Africa, the West Indies, South 
America, and other places, an East Indian or 
Chinese laborer who is employed, under con- 
tract, on a plantation or in other work. 

Whole regiments of sinewy, hollow-thlghed, lanky coolie* 
shuffle along under loads of chairs, tables, hampers of beer 
and wine, bazaar stores, or Ihixus slung from bamboo poles 
across tiiclr shoulders. 

W. H. Biueell, Diary In India, I. 229. 

II. a. Of or pertaining to coolies or a coolie, 
especially when xmder contract for service out 
of nis own country: as, coolie labor; the coo/to 
trade. 

Illio gentleman] liad purchased large estates between 
Santos and San Paulo, which he had determined to work 
witli slave instead of coolie labour. 

Jjody Braeeey, Voyage of Sunbeam, I. Iv. 
Coolie orange, the CUnu auranlium, or common orange, 
C 00 llllg(k^ing),».o. [Ppr. of cooil, 0.1 Adapt- 
ed to cool and refresh ; as, a cooling drink. 

The cooling brook. Goldemith, Des. Vll., 1. 880. 

Cooling oardt. Soo eanfi. 

cool^-ctip (kO'ling-lnip), n. A vessel, con- 
sisting of a cylindrical cup into which another 
conical cup may be plunged, used for reducing 
the temperature of liquids. The liquid is placed 
in the outer vessel, and a solution of nitrate of ammonia 
in the inner. The chemical action of the solution ab- 
sorbs the heat of tlie surrounding liquid, and thua lowers 
its tcmiwratiire. 

cooling-floor (kO'ling-fior), n. A large shallow 
wooden tank in which wort is cooled. E. H. 
Knight. 

coolly (kiil'li), adv. 1. Without heat; with a 
moderate degree of cold: as, the wind blew 
coolly through the trees. — 2. With a moderate 
sensation of cold. 

Tliey may walke there very codely even at noon, in the 
very hottest of all the canicular days. 

Coryat, Crudities, I. 192. 

3. Without haste or passion; calmly; deliber- 
ately : as, the design was formed coolly and 
executed vrith fixrmness. 

When the matter comes to be considered impartially 
ami codty, their faults . . . will admit of much alleviation. 

Bp. Hurd, Foreign Travel, Dial. 8. 

4. In a oool or indifferent maimer; not cor- 
dially ; carelessly ; disrespectfully : as, he was 
coolly received at court. — 6. With quiet pre- 
sumption or impudence; nonchalantly; im- 
pudently: as, he coolly took the best for him- 
self. 

coolness (kUl'nes), n. 1. A moderate degree 
of cold ; a temperature between cold and heat : 
as, the coolness of the summer’s evening. — 2. 
A moderate or refreshing sensation of cold. 

We supped on tlie tup of the house for codncee, accord- 
ing to their custom. 

Pocockc, Description of the East, II. L 60. 

Weary to bed, after 
shorter, even close t 
mighty hot weather. 

8. Absence of mental confusion or excitement ; 
oleamess of judgment and calmness of action, 
particnlariy in an emergency ; as, the safety 
of the party depended on his coolness. 

A cavalier possesoed of the eodneee and addreaa requi- 
site lor dlplomatio success. Pretcou, Ferd. and Isa, tL 1. 



coolneM 

4 . Abnenoe of ardor or intensity ; want of pas- 
sion^ zeal, cordiality, or affection; indifference. 

They parted witli . . . cooiiir**. Clarendon. 

6. C^uiot and unabasLed impudence ; noncha- 
laneo; effrontery; presumption. [Colloq.] 
cool-tankard (k(irtanR"k|ird), h. An old Eng- 
lish beverage of various composition, but usu- 
ally made of ale with a little wine, or wine 
and water, with the addition of lemon-juice, 
spices, and borage, or other savory herbs. 
Also called cold- tankard. 

COOlweed (korwed), n. The clearweed, Pilea 
pumila: so called from its succulent pellucid 
stems and its habit of growing in cool places, 
coolwort (kbl'wtirt), ». In the Uni tea States, 
the popular name of a saxifragaceous plant, 
TiarelUi cordijblia, the properties of whi^ are 
diuretio and tonic. Also called mitnrwort. 
COOlyl (kO'li), a. [< cooP -h -yi.] Cool; some- 
what cold. [Bare.] 

3 omotunt thi) eoult, 

n Clout, 1. 

^ , 0 coolie. 

n^ (kttm), n. [A dial. var. of oulm^, q. v.] 

i. Coal-dust; culm. fSootch.] — 2. Boot. — 3. 
The matter that worics out of the naves or 
boxes of carriage-wheels. — 4. The dust and 
scrapings of wood produced in sawing. Jirock- 
ett. [Prov. Eng.] 

OOOm^ (kdm), n. An old English dry measure 
of 4 bushels, or half a quarter (equal to 141 
liters), not yet entirely disused. Also spelled 
ooomh. 

coomb^ (kbm), n. Same os comb^. 

OOOSXb^, n. Mme as oomb^. 
coomb", n. Same as coomS. 
ooomie (kff'mi), n. [Native term.] A large 
present, in place of oustoms-duty, demanded 
by the kinm and chiefs on the Bonny and oth- 
er west African rivers from supercargoes of 
ships, for permission to trade with the natives. 
COoms (kOmz), n. pi. See come, 3. 
coon (kOn), M. [Abbr. of racoon, q. v.] 1 . The 
racoon, Prooyon lotor : a popular abbreviation. 
—2. [cap.] In U. S. hist., a nickname for a 
member of the Whig party in the earlier part 
of its history. 

Fntt pUco, l'v« ben conild'blu round In harroomB an 
talaonB 

A getherin' public lentlmont, 'mnimt Oenunerorata and 
Coons. Lowell, Blglow Paper*, lit aer. 

8. A slv, knowing person : often strengthened 
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1. A box, usually with grating or bars on one 
side or more, in which i>oaltry are confined for 
fattening, transportation, exhibition, etc., or 
in which a hen with young chicks is shut for 
shelter and to ko<m her from straying. — 2. 
A pen; an inclosed place for small animals, 
poultry, etc. Hence — 8. Any narrow, confin- 
ing place of abode, as a house or room. fCol- 
loq.] — 4. A cask; a barrel, keg, tub, pail, or 
other vessel formed of staves and hoops, for 
containing liquids. — 6. A Outoh corn-measure 
equal to almut one tenth of a Winchester peck. 
— 6. A tumbrel or close cart. [Scotch.] 
coop (kbp), V. t. [< coop, ».] 1. To put into a 
coop ; confine in a coop ; cage ; hence, to shut 
up or confine in a narrow compass : often fol- 
lowed by up ; as, the poor of the city are cooped 
up in crowded tenements. 

Aa Cltlaena, in aomc Inteatlno braol, 

Long oooped m> within thoir Caatla wall. 

Sylvester, tr. of l)u Bartaa’a Week*, 1. 6. 

A aenae of church-yard mould, a aenae of being boxed 
In and cooped, made me long to be out again. 

Jl. D. Blaektnore, Lorna Doone, p. 230. 
2+. To make or repair (a vessel formed of staves 
and hoops) ; hoop (a vessel). 

Shaken tuba ... be new cooped. Holland. 

=Byn. 1. To fnolo*o,linprlaon, hem In, cage, 
cooper (kO'pOr). n. [Early mod. E. also coupor, 
covjpor (hence tlie surnames Co^er and Cowpery, 
= MD, kuyper, D. huiper = MHO. kuefer, (j. 
kiifer, cooper, = Dan. Ayncr s= 8w. kypare, wine- 
cooper, cellorman (cf. ML. cuparius, cooper) ; 
as coop (ML. cupa, etc.) + -cri. J 1 . One whose 
occupation is the making of barrels, tubs, and 
other vessels formed of staves and hoops. — 2. 
[So called from the practice at breweries of al- 
lowing the coopers a daily portion of stout and 
porter. Cf. porter®, a mait liquor.] A popular 
London beverage, consisting half of stout and 
half of porter.— Dry cooper, a cooper who make* 
caaka for holding all kind* of good* not In a liquid 
Buoh a* flour, augar. etc.— Wet or 


I hope we bare reached the end of nnbelief, have oome 
to a belief that there I* a divine Prorldenoe In Ute world, 
which will not aave oa but through our own eo-opamtfon. 

Smerson, yugitlve Slave Law, p. 2S0, 
If, inatead of uaing the word eo-operation in a limited 
aenae, we uae it in ita wideat aenae, oa algnlfylng the com- 
bined activltiee of oitlzena under wliatever ayatem of reg- 
ulation ; then theae two [Liberala and Toiiea) are deflna- 
blo aa the ayatem of compulaory eo-operation and the aya. 
tom of voluntary co-operation. 

H. Spencer, Man v*. State, p. i. 

Specifically— 2. In polit. econ., a union of per- 
sons, especially of a number of laborers or 
small capitalists, for purposes of production, 
purchase, or distribution for their joint bene- 
fit; the net of uniting in, or the concurrent 
labor or action of, a oofiperative society. See 
coSperative. 

Co-operation in induatry raeana the equitable diatribu- 
tlon of all gain among thoae who cam it 

Fortnightly Bev., N. S., XLII. IBS. 
COdperationM (k^-o^-e-ra'shqn-ist), ». [< 


cooperation -4- -mL] 
ative society. 


. A memher of a cobper- 


Bngllah cooperationUU are pledged to "promote the 
practice of truthfulneaa, Jnatice, and economy.” 

TheAm4>rioan,Vlll.Sia,. 

2. In South Carolina, before the civil war, one 
who opposed secession unless carried out with 
the cofiperation of other southern States. 

And even South Carolina . . . gave a “ Cobperatlon ” 
majority of over 7,000 on the popular vote, electing 114 
“ CoOperationisU" to 64 iiiiquallfled “ Seceaalonlat*. 

H. Greeley, Amer. ('onfliot, I. 211. 
co^ratiye (k6-op'e-rS-tiv), a. [= P. coopSra- 
= Sp. Pg. oooperativo, < LL. as if *coopera~ 
ttvue, < cooperatus, pp. of cooperari, work toge- 
ther: see coSperate.] Operating, laboring, or 
striving jointly for the attainment of certain 
ends.- OodperaUve society, a union of individualB, 
commonly of laborer* or email capitMiata, formed for the 


:, augar, etc,— Wet or tlAt cooper, a. 

caaka for llqulda.- Wute OOOPer, a i 

who niakca tuba, paile, churn*, etc. 
cooper (ke'pOr), e. [<<5r>oj>or,n.] I. »»«rorw. To 
do the work of a cooper ; make barrels, hogs- 
heads, casks, etc. 

n. trans. To mend or put in order: as, to 
cooper casks. 

cooperage (kd'per-aj), n, [< cooper •¥ -age.y 

_ _ 1. The work or business of a cooper. — 2. The 

bypre3xingoM71;(5oyioq., U. S.]-Acoon’8a*e. P®'^ coopers' work.— 3. A place 

a long time : aa, I haven't aeen you for a coon’s atie. where coopers’ work is done. 

. cofiperant (k^p'e-rant), a. andn. [< LL. 


or eolioq., V. S.J— A gone o 


[Slang or 
very bad 
[Slang, tr. s. I 

coon (kOn), tr. L [< eoon, n.] To creep, as a 
coon along a branch of a tree ; creep, clinging 
close. [Colloq., U. S.] 

Trying to coon acroaa Knob Crook on a log, Lincoln fell 
in. The Century, XXXIII. 18, note. 

OOOn-bear (kfin'bSr), n. The English name of 
JEluropus melanoleucus. See Mluropus. 
COOnda-oil (k5n'da-oU), n. Same as kunda-oil. 
coon-heel (kfin'hel), n. A long slender oyster: 
so called in Connecticut, 
coon-oyster (kan'ois't^r), n. A small oyster. 


operan(t-)8, ppr. of cooperari, work together: 
.A- — ^ ^ Operating 


I cot^erate. 
gether. 

Grace* prevenient, a 


r working to- 


rn., auuBoqueut, or eo-operant. 
Fieholeon, Expo*, of Cateohlam, p. 80. 
I aee in part 

That all, oa in oome piece of art, 
la toll coOperant to an end. 

Tennyson, In Memorlaro, cxxvlil. 

H. n. That which cooperates. 

In gravity the unit* of maaa and dlatance are the aole 
oo-operants. 

Q. H. Ijewes, Probe, of Life and Mind, I. iv. | 68. 

COdj;ierate^ (k^p'e-rat), y. », and pp. 


atrlcted to young oyatera occurring on the aedgea. | U. S.J 
OOOnakln (kOu'skin), ». The skin of the racoon 
dressed with the fur on, used chiefly for mak- 
ing caps. [U. S.] 

COOntan (kOn'tji), n. Same as coontie. 

Harold discovere<l a flue patch of eoontah or arrowroot, 
from which a beautiful flour can be manufactured. 

F. Jl. GoiMing, Young Maroonera, xxvl. 
COOntee (kOn'tO), n. [Hind, khmti, a peg, pin, 
Marathi khunft, a peg, pin, stump of a tree used 
as a landmark.] In India, a kind of harrow 
drawn by bullocks, used to follow the coorgee 
and cover in the seed, and also for weeding, 
coontie, coonty (kau'ti), w. [Also eoontah; 
prob. Amer. Ind.J The Zamia integrifoUa, or 
arrowroot-plant of Florida, the onfr species of 
the Cyoadaccw native in the United States ; also, 
the arrowroot pro<iuoed from it. 
coop (kfip), n. [< ME. *coop or *cope, a box or 
Cj^sk, not found (cf. ME. eupe, a basket, < AS. 
t^pa, a basket, = LG. kiipe, kipe, > 0. tciepe, a 
basket (see kipe ) ; ME. coop tor coppe = cuppe, 
a cup), as OS, kdpa = D. kuip, a tun, = OH(3. 
ehwrfu, MHO. kuofe, G. kvfe, a coop, tub, vat, 
< ML. copa, by-form of L. cupa (> F. ouve =* 
Pr, Sp. Pg. Cuba), a tub, vat, cask, = Gr. Kerry, 
a hole, hut, = Skt. kuna, a pit, well, hollow. 
Akin to cup, q, v. Cf. W. cwbiar, a hen-coop.] 


cooperated, ppr. cooperating, [< LL. ooopera- 
tus, pp. of cooperari (> P. coop&rer = Sp, Pg. 
cooperar = It. cooperare), work together. < L. 
CO-, together, -h operari, work: see oo-i and 
operate.'] 1. To act or operate jointly with 
another or others to the same end; work or en- 
deavor with another or together to promote the 
same object : as, Kossia cooperated with Great 
Britain, Austria, and Ifrusua in reducing the 
power of Napoleon. 

The works of Milton cannot be comprehended or en- 
joyed, unless the mind of the reader co-operate with that 
of the writer. Macaulay, Milton, 

2. To unite in producing the same effect: 
tend to the same result : as, natural and moral 
events cooperate in illustrating the wisdom of 
the Creator. 


oordanoe with the asnount of capital or laW contributed 
by each member. — Oofiperative store, a ioint-atock 
store at which the owner* and regular buyers obtain their 
goods at wholesale or nearly wholesale rates, and the 
proflts of which are divided among the aliareholder* ac- 
cording to the amount held by each. Such store* are not 
common In the United States, but have become very nu- 
merous In Great Britain. 

cofiperator (k$-op'e-r&-tpr), n, [xs P. coop^ra- 
teur as Sp. Pg. cooperador s= It. oooperatore, 
< LL. cooperator, < cooperari, pp, cooperatus, 
work together: see cooperate.] One wno acts, 
labors, or strives in conjunction with ano- 
ther or others for the promotion of a common 
end; specifically, a member of a cooperative 
society. 

The building stands at thu bead of Toad Line, the m 
. --,reet In which the cod-, 

H. J. Hinton, Eng. 1 

And thi* la the truth which haa been firmly gnuped by 

,1 « . — ...u.. • Qther great branch of the 

land. 

The Century, XXVIII. 184. 

cooperculxuu (ko-o-^Cr'kfi-lum), n. ; pi. codper- 
cuta (-1&). [Ml., \ L. oooperculum, a cover, < 
cooperire, cover: see covert, and of. oocercle, 
ult. < L. oooperculum,] Eccles., the cover of the 
pyx or oiborium. 

coopering (k6'p6r-ing), n. [Verbal n. of cooper, 
t’.] iTThe art of manufacturing or repairing 
casks, barrels, and other vessels composed of 
staves and hoops. — 2. See extract. [Local. 
Eng.] 

" Coopering.'' aa the practice of having smacks fitted out 
for the sale of apirita and tobacco la colled [In Suffolk]. 

Quarterly Bev., CXXVII. 888. 

COOper'8-WOOd (k0'p6rz-wiid), n. The wood of 
Alphitonia exoelm, a tall rhamnaoeous tree of 
Australia. It becomes dark with age, and is 
used for various purposes. 


coopery, . ,, , 

1. The trade of a cooper; cooperage.- . 
sels made by a cooper, colleotlvely : in the quo- 
tation used attributively. 

Steep the wheat within certalno eooperie vessels mode 
of wood. UoUand, tr. of Pliny, xvlll. 7. 

Co8pt(k9-opt'), V. #. [as F. ooqpfrr, < L. oooptore, 
oontr. coptare, receive or elect into somebody, 
< CO; together, + optare, choose: see option, and. 
ct. adopt, Qoo coSptate.] To choose conjointly; 
elect ; select by joint choice ; specifically, to 
elect to membership in a committee, boa^ or 
society by the choice of its existing members. 

The mayor, with the 4sient of the town meeting, nom- 
inated two of the twenty-four, and two of the common 
ounncll; theee four choee four more ont of eech body; 
end theee eight co-opted two more, and the ten two more. 

Const Hist, 1 48S. 


(k»'p6r-i), n. [< cooper + -y ; see -ery.] 
. eoopg^.J^ge_ — 2. Ves- 


codperation (k^p-§-ra'i 

ration = Sp. cooperadon ss Pg, ^ „ 

cooperasione, < LL. cooperatio^n-), < cooperari, 
pp. cooperatus, work together: see eodperatc.'] 
1. The act of working together to one end, or 
of combining for a certain pu^se ; joint oper- 
ation or endeavor; oonoimrent effort or labor: 
as, the cooperation of several authors; the eo~ 
operation of the understanding and the wilL 



Mtpt 

The board of oUMioal atudlM, augmented by the new 
language proteesora, and certain eminent men eodpted 
(or that purpose, would form the acting council or com- 
mittee. J. H’. Donaldion, ClaialcBl Sonolarabip, p. lag. 


codptate (k$-op'tat), v. t.: pret. and pp. coop- 
tated, ppr. coi^taiing. [< L. eooptatus, pp. of 
cooptare, oofipt: seecoopf.] Toohoose conjoint- 
ly; ootfpt. 

captation (k6-op-ta'shon), n. [ss P! cooptation ' 
= Bp. cooptacion zst Pg. ooopiagiio, < L. coopta- 
tio(n-), < cooptare, jm. cooptatua, coopt: see co- 
opt, cof^tateTi 1 . Choice ; selection m general ; 
mutual choice. 


The flret election and eo-optation ol a friend. 

Homll, Letters, I. v. 19. 
Specifically — 2. CoBperative choice; election; 
especially, election to membership in a com- 
mittee, board, or society by its existing mem- 
bers. 

I would venture to lugmst that the excluiive adoption 
of the method Of eoOptation for filling the vacanclog which 
must occur in your body appeara to me to be somewhat 
like a tempting of Providence. 

Huxley, Amer. Addresses, p. 123. 

The blshope elected two earls, the earls two bishops; 
these four elected two barous ; and the six electors added 
by co-optcrtion fifteen others, the whole number being twen- 
ty-ouo. Stubbe, Const Hist, t 261. 

Kevertbeless they [guilds] continued to choose the ma- 
gistrates by co-optation among themselves. 

Stieyc. JBrit., XV. S3. 

coorbasllt, coorbatcht, n. and v. See koorbash. 
COdrdain (ko-dr-d&n'), v. t. [< CO-1 4- ordain.] 
To o^ain or appoint for some purpose along 
with another or others. 

For the heir is the end of the Inheritance, as well as lie 
is the lord of it And so must Christ lie of all the crea- 
tures appointed and coonfained with him. 

Goodwin, Works, 11. 11. 114. 
COSrdinal (ka-6r'di-nal), a. [< L. oo-, together, 
+ ordo (ordin-), order, + -al: see ordinal.] In 
bot., belonging to the same natural order, 
coOrdlnanee (k^r'dl-nans), n. [< co-i + ordi- 
nance.] Joint ordinance, 
coordinate (kp-6r'di-uat), v. t. ; pret. and pp. 
coordinated, ppr. coUrdinating. [< ML, coorai- 
natm, pp. of coordinare (> It. coordinarc ss Bp. 
ooordinar s Pg. eoordenar ss F. coordonner, for 
*coordiner), arrange together, < L. co-, togetner, 
+ ordinare^arrauge : see oo-i, and ordain, ordi- 
nate.] 1. To place or class in the same order, 
division, rank, etc. ; make oodrdinate. — 2. To 
place, arrange, or set in duo order or proper rel- 
ative position ; bring into harmony or proper 
connection and arrangement. 

The different parts of each being must be co-ordimted 
In such a manner as to render the total being possible. 

WhexceU. 

This task of specifying and classifying the concretes of 
Experience Is the purpose of Science ; sud Metaphysics, 
accepting the generalised results thus reached in the sev- 
eral departments of research, cotirdinatee them Into a sys- 
tem. 0. H. Lewcji, Prohs. of Life and Mind, II. Iv. 1 97, 
3. Bpecifioally, to combine in couHistent and 
harmonious action, as muscles. 

Thinking Is an active process ; It Is one mode of conduct, 
and therefore Its perfection must consist In the harmony 
with which Its various actions are co-ordinated to its prop- 
er end. Mivart, Nature and Thought, p. 12. 

coordinate (k6-6r'di-nat), o. and n. Bp. 
eoordinado s; Pg. Cfxn-denado ss It. eoordtnato, < 
ML. coordinatus, pp. : see the verb. ] I. a. 1 . Be- 
ing of the same order, or of the same rank or 
de^e ; not subordinate : as, two courts of co- 
ordinate jurisdiction ; coordinate clauses. 

I cau become eobrdinate with that, and not merely sub- 
ordinate thereto. 

Theodore Parker, Ten Sermons on Religion. 

Stop by step, the houses [Lords and Commons] estab- 
lished their positions as powers co-or(ii»«i(« with one an- 
other and with the king. 

K. A, Freeman, Amer. Lects., p. 3«19. 

2. In math., using or pertaining to systems of 
codrdinates.— Oodrdlnate csometry, the method of 
treating geometry by means of systems of coordinates; 
analytloal geometry. 

n. «. 1. Something of the same order, de- 
gree, or rank with another or others. 

Tlte Idea of eoMlinatee excludes that of superior and 
subordinate, and, necessarily, implies that of eciuallty. 

Calhoun, Works, I. 242, 

2. In math., a magnitude belonging to a system 
of ma^tudes serving to define we positions 
of pomts, lines, planes, or other spatial ele- 
ments, by reference to a fixed fi^rare; hence, 
also, a magnitude of a system serving to define 
the elements of a oontinunm, in general, as 
geometrical oofirdinates do positions in space: 
thus, the latitude, the loiudtude, and the height 
above the mean sea-level are the three coordi- 


nates commonly used to define the position of 
a meteorological station. See Cartesian. 

Moroover, our various botlUy movemsnts and their com- 
liinattunB constitute a network of eo-ordinaie», qualita- 
tively distinguishable, but geometrically, so to put jt, both 
redundant and incomplete. J. Want, Encyo. Brit., XX. f>8. 


lie point i .. . „ 

vertices two of tlie three fundamental points. These ai 
are taken as affected by such algebraical signs os to sum 
up to the arcs of the fundamental triangle.— Axea Of CO- 

ordlnatea aeetkris).— BarycentrlcoohrCmates. See 
tnarxgulareobrdinatce, below. --BlangUlar coordinates, 
the two angles PAB and PBA, wheroP U a variable point 
In a plane, while A and B are fixed points. Sometimes the 
cotangents of these angles are taken as the coordinates.— 
Bioircular oodrdlBates, two quantities serving to define 
the position of any point lu a plane by reference to two 
— ' jg of circles which cut otic another under a constant 


to two axes In a plane, or three In space, which cut one 
another at right angles.— BodxlgUM’S COdrdlnates, a 
certain system of quantities serving to define the position 
of a rigid liody which has one point fixed. Such a body 
can bo lirought from any assumed position to any possilile 
IKisitiiiii liy means of a rotation round uii axis through the 
fixed point. Three of Kudrlgues's ooOrdinates are the di- 
roidioii-coslnes of this axis, and the fourtli Is the angle nl 
rotation.— Spherical OOdrdlnatM, O nan titles analoaoilB 

to latitude and longitude, used to del 

of pointo on a riven sphere.— Tangential cottrol 
coordinates definbig the posltioiu of lines in a plane ui >» 
planes ill space.— Tatraiiedral cobrdlnatea, or bary- 
oentrlc coordlnataa in space, iiuadriplunar coordi- 
nates whose fixed equation Is 

* + !/ I- r + w >= T, 

*, y,z, w being the codrdinates.— Triangular or bary- 
centrlo codrdlnatM, trilinear coordinates the fixtni 
equation of which la 


le posltloi 

Irolnate 


through it (commonly at right angles), and all the coor- 
dinate circles have their centem on these Itiios and pass 
through their Intersection. One circle of each of these sc- 
ries passes through the variable point. If a is the distance 
from the point of Infinite coordinates at which cither of 
these circles passes through the line of centers of the cir- 
cles of the same aeries, we corresponding coordinate Is 
A-f l/a, where A is a constant belonging to this coordi- 
nate. In the second kind two fixed points, A and B. arc 
assumed. Then, evoiy circle of one series passes through 
both the points A and B, while each of the second series 
has Its center on the line AB, and cuts all of the first 
series orthogonally. One coordinate Is the angle at A 
between the line AB and the circle of the first series pass- 
ing through the variable point, while the second coordi- 
nate Is P Qlog(l/s -f- l/fl), where e is the distance from 
A to the point at which the circio of the second series 
passing through the variable point outs the lino AB, H is 
the distance AB, and P and Q are arbitrary constants. - 
WlllnaaT' COhrdmatM. (a) Some as xieetorial coordixiatee. 
See below, (b) Cartesian coordinates, or tangential coordi- 
nates based on Cartesian coordinates. — Biiuuy OOttnU- 
natea, non-homogoneous coordinates of points or lines in 
a plane.— Blpunotiul oofirdl&ataa, coordinates fixing 
the positions of points or lines In a plane by reference to 
two fixed points and a 
fixed direction of mea- 
surement. Bipnnotual 
coordinates are of two 
kinds, line coordinates 
and point coordinates. 

BIpunctual Hue coordi- 
nates are the distances of 
a variable lino from two 
fixed points measured In 
a constant direotloii. Bi- 
punctual point coordi- 
nates ore, each, the nega- 
tive of the reciprocal of 
the distance measured In 
a fixed direction (the 


positions of points in a . „ 

reference is a triangle, called the fundamental triangle or 
triangle of reference, and tlie eoOrdliiates are the distances 
of the variable point from the sides of this triangle mea- 
sured in three fixed directions.— Vectorial cobrdlnatwi, 
the distances ol a variable point In a plane from two fixed 
I]oints. Also bilinear cotirdinatee. 

coSrdinately (k9-6r'di-nat-li), ndv. In the 
name order or rank ; in eqiiai degree ; without 
subordination. 

COdrdinateneSS (kd-dr'di-nat-nes), n. The 
state of being coBrdinate ; equality of rank, au- 
thority, or demo. 

coordination (ko-dr-di-n&'shqn), n. [=sF. co- 

ordination = Bp. coordinacion a= Pg. coordena^do 
ss It. coordinasione, < ML. as if ^coordinatioUi-), 
< coordinare, pp, coordinatus, arrange togetner: 
see coordinate, p.] The act of rendering or the 
state or character of being ooBrdinate, (a) The 


e of t 


act ol arranging In tlie same order, rank, or degree ; 
relation subsisting among things so arranged, (h) The bcl 
of arranging in due order or proper relation, or In a sys- 
tem ; Uie state of being so ordered. 

In this high court of parliotnent there is a rare co-ordi- 
nation of power. 

Hvxceil, Pre-eminence and Pedigree of Parliaments. 
{o{., tlie normal combinat 
r or of secretory tissues. 

By making co-ordination the specific characteristic of 
vitality. It Involves the truths that an arrest of co-ordina- 
tion is death, and Uiat Imperiect ev-vrUination Is disease. 

II, Spencer, I’rin. of Biol., | 24. 
codrdinative (ko-dr'di-nft-tiv), a, [< coordinate 
+ -ive.] Expressing or indicating coBrdination. 
CO&Tdinatory (Iw-dr'di-n^-to-ri), a, [< eoOrdi- 
nate + -ory- J Bolating to or helping ooOrdina- 
I for iKith cofirdinates) from tion ; coordinating. 



BIpunctual CoOnilnates. 


o fixed ^tnts of the line lolnlug the variable 


„ , . c the cobrdl- 

nates of the lino MN ; and the negatives of their recip- 
rocals are the coordinates of the point P, the intersec- 
tion of MT and 8N. -Boothlu coordinates {named 
alter tliotr Inventor, the EiigUsh mathematician James 
Booth], rectangular iaiigenttal coordinates. See tanyen- 
tial cotirdinatee, below.— Cartesian coordinates. See 
Curfestun.— Curve oodrdlnates, coOnlUiates deflulug 
curves.— OorvUlnsar ooordhiates, quantities used to 
define the positions of points on a given curved surface.— 
ElllpttO OOdrdlnateS, a system of coordinates for defining 
curves upon an ellipsoid by means of the intersections of 
two systems of confocal hyperboloids.— Qenerallsed co- 
ordinates, In analytical meeh., any system of quantities 
serving to define the positions of the partlulos of a system, 
and treated in a general manner wltnout specifying what 
they arc.— Homofsasous OObrdlliateS, a system con- 
taining one coordinate more than is sufllclent for defining 
the spatial element. One fixed non -homogeneous equation 
subsists between the coordinates, and every other eima- 
tlon bet ween them Is taken as homogeneous, — Ignoratlon 
of OOdrdinateS, the leaving out of account of some of the 
coordinates of a complicated mechanical system ; an omis- 
sion which U permissible under certain circumstances. 
Thus, in the klnetical theory of gases the coordinates of 
the Individual molecules are not considered.— Iwtlier- 
mal OOttrdlnateB, any pair of quantities serving to define 
the iiositions of points In a plane by means of two series 
of curves cutting one another at right angles.— Uno 


In which the c^rdinate a 


I, In analytical 


alytxoal yeom., a system 
oblique to each other.— 
‘ whose coordinates ore 
Duuw w sciu j uiu iiivurseoivii ui tho axes of coOrdlDates. 
— Ortbotomlo OOdrdtaatea, a system of three uuantlties 
determining the positions of imints In space by reference to 
three series of siufaces cutting one another orthogonally. 
—Point or ponotUl OOtfnliniltea,such coordinates as 
determine the positions of pointo.— Polar OOdrdlnatM 
In a piano, a system of coordinates consisting of a radius 
vector, or the length of a line from the variaole point to 
be defined to a fixed point termed the oriyin, and a vecto- 
rial angle, or angle between the radius vector and a fixed 
line through the origin, called the initial line, or polar 
axis.— Ptflar oottrdlnatM In apace, a system of coordi- 
nates consisting of atadhu vector, a plane vectorial angle, 
and a dihedral angle. A radius vector and three direc- 
tion-cosines used to determine the position ol points In 
:e are also sometimes called polar coordinates. — Qnad- 
. . . • Irdlnatei 


xiplw 


in space defining a , . 

four fixed planM, these distances being measured In fixed 
dlreottona— Bootaninlar ootfrdlutaa, a tyatem of 
quantitiM serving to determine positions by a reference 


The evtirdinatory system ol the lower nervous segments. 

Alien, and Iteurol., VI. 409. 

coorgee (kOr'gfi), «. [E. Ind.] A Bpecieg of 

plow used in India, fitted with a drill for plant- 
ing rice, wheat, etc. 

COOrOPg (kd'rong), n. [Australian.] The iVe- 
nela rtwustOj^a coniferous tree of Australia. The 
wood is used for many purposes, that of the root 
being much employed for vonoers. 

COOrtnogonal (kd-dT-thog'^nal), o. [< CO-I + 
orthogonal,] Cutting one another at right an- 
gles, as four small circles on a sphere may do. 

COOSint, n. and a. An obsolete form of cousin. 

codsfd&atioa (ko-os'i-fl-kd'shqn), n. [< coOs- 
sify : see -fy and -ation. Cf. ossiJ^catioM.] In 
anat., the bony union of two previously sepa- 
rate parts. 

CoOSBlfy (kd-os'i-fl), V. i. ; pret. and pp. coossi- 
fled, ppr. coOssifying. K co-1 + o«#^y.] To 
unite into one bone : said of two previously or 
usually separate bones. 

The terminal caudal vertebrw arc greatly enlarged ver- 
''ntoaniass. 

Cope, Urigin of the Fittest, p. 197. 

COOBSO, n. See emso. 

COOSt (kilst). An old English preterit of casfi, 
still used in Scotch. 

fore 

rf them li 

Robin Hood and the Beyyar (Child i Ballads, V. 19CV 
Tliey reel'd, they set, they cross'd, they cleckit. 

Till ilka oarlluo swat and rwklt. 

And cooet her diiddles to the wark, 

And lliiket at it in her sark ! Btime, Tam o' Shanter. 

coot (k6t), n. [< ME. coote, cote, a coot ; cf. D. 
koet, a coot ; prob. Celtic : of. W. owtiar. a coot, 
< cteta, short, bobtailed, connected with ewtog, 
bobtailed, eivtiad, cuityn, a plover: see cut, cut- 
ty.] 1. A lobiped grallatorial and natatorial 
bird, of the genus fWheo and family RaUida!, 
having the toes broadly lobate, the cnimen of 
the bill extended on the front as a boss or casque, 
short wings, a very short, oocked-up tail, or hob- 
tail, and thick and duok-like plumage on the 
under surface of the body, in the cooto tha body to 



n In the niiigBndgaiiiaulM, their near- Qop^ (kop/, V. t. ; pret. ftod pp. oopped, ppr. iWBseBses similar propertieB.-»2. ABraaUUm 

reiattvea They .witn with copping. {< cmA, n.-] To capture or arrest fees, StryckaoePoMWto-Qttina, the bark of vhioh 

^ he ™ »» .te.ltog. I. h^r . lebrl(»g.. 



as a prisoner : as, he was copped tot stealing. 
[Thieves’ slang.] 


cop® (k 

D'. 


0, V. t . ; pret. and 

lE. dialj cf. ’ 

[Prov. Eng.] 


pp. capped, ppr. cop- -<»*,-<n«2.] 
cf. coMplj T- -**- ' 


,, i. [< copal + 

, , a fossil resin found 

To’^hrow^undOT- in roundish lumps in the blue clay of High* 

^ gate Hill in London, England, resemDllng copal 

copaiba (ko-pa'bll), n. [Also written copaiva, resin in appearance and some of its character- 
eopauva; 8p. and’ Pg. copaiba (P. eopahu) (It. istics. 

copiha, Florio), < Braz. cupoubo.] The balsam copalm (kd'pftm), n. A name for the sweet- 
er resinous juice flowing from incisions made guin tree of North America, Liquidambar Sty- 
in the stem of a plant, Copaifera officinalis, and radflua. 

several other species of the genus, growing in coparcenary (k^-pflr'se-na-ri), n. [< co-1 • + 
Brazil, Peru, and elsewhere. See Copoi/era. parcenary. Cf. coparcener.^ Partnership in in- 
It hiia a jieculiar aromatic odor, and a bltterlih, persU- neritanoe; Joint heirship ; joint right of sueces- 
tently acrid, and uauMoua Uwte. It conaUU of an wld gion, or Joint succession, to an estate of inheri- 
reniu dlMolved In a voUtUeoU which has the composition *1.^ ♦««« i. ,*-0^ 

end (ceneral ehemloal properties of oil of turpentine, but if Vh«r? 

with a hlifher tiuittng-polnt. The baliam Is used In medl- of female, because U there are wm the eldestto^ toe 
cine, esjaiclally in affections of the mucous membranes. in "'ordls 

It is also employed in the arta. as a medium for vltrlflable »upe»"‘led by iU equlv^ent t^ncy m cmnnum. 
colors used in china-painting. Also called ea^vi. COpCXCOllCr (ko-p&T se-ner), n. [< CO-^ + par- 

Oopaifera (k^na'fe-rtt>, n. [NL., < oopai^ba) «>»er.] A coheir ; one who has an equal por- 
■ru ji or more .iiccms, oi most parU of the World, iiinch + L. ferre ss E. hear't.) A genus of legumi- “ the i^entanoe in lands of his or her 
resemhItnKoneaiiother,alI beingulaokishorslate-colored, nous shrubs and trees, natives of tropical Amer- ancestor with others; in Eng. law, a female co- 
and about IB Inches long. The common or bald coot of ^^h the exception of two African species, beir, or a coheiress. See coparcenary. 

*Th« «Mh kavc abruptly pinnate coriaceous loaves, whitish Where a person seized In fee-simple . . . dies and his 

i!!* rr apetalous flowers, and one-seodwl pods, and are the source next heirs are two or mure females, . . . theyshallallin- 

a. The foolish ^llemot,i<M»»iafrOiJc. [Local, ofthe balsam of copaiba. The prin^ ' * ’ • ■ 

Scotch.] — 3. A scoter ; one of the large black the balsam Is derived ' 

soo-duoks of the genera (Edemia, Pelionetta, 


Euiopean Coot ( e'Htim ai 
are J2 or more species, of most parts of the world, mnch 


The princlual’succies from which 
C. Langtdorjlx, of Rrasll ; 0. ofi- 


and Melanetta. The black scoter, (Kdemia oineri- 
eatxa, Is railed black cool, and the velvet scoter, Mela- 
nella/utea vclvtlina, Is the whitc-mm/cd coot. |New 
Eng.] 

4. A simpleton; a silly follow. [Prov. or 
colloq.l 

OOOter (ktt'tfer), n. 1 . The common box-turtle, 

Clstudo Carolina, of the United States: so 
called in the Southern States.— 2. A turtle 
of the family Clemmyida;, Pseudeniys conoinna, 
also known as the Florida cooler. 

Cootfoot (kttt'fht), n. 'fhe red or gray phala- 
rope, PhaUiropus fulicarius : so called from 
the fringes of the toes, like those of a coot. 

C00t*f00Md (kdt'fdt'od), a. Having the toes 
mi^nod with membrane, like those of a coot : 
spetilfically applied to a phalorope, originally 
called bv Edwards the coot-footed tringa. 

coot-grebe (kut'greb), n. A sun-bird, sun- 
grebe, or flnfoot. See Heliomithidw. 

COOth (kflth), n. [So. (Orkney) also onth, a 
young coalnsh.] A local Britisn name of tbo 
ooalflsh. 

cootie (kfl'ti), a. [See cutiUns.'] Bough-legged 
an opitliet applied to birds whose legs are clad clnalit, of Venezuela and Central America ; and C. Martii 
with feathers. [Sootoh.] and C. Ouianrn^, of Qtilana and northern BrazU. The 

•• •’ wood of C. Martii, known ns fmrpUikcart, bi of a beauti- 

Ye cootie moorcocks, crousuly craw ! ful puriile color when freshly cut, and has great strength 

Hume, Tam Saiiwon'i Elegy, and durability. Thu African species yield various kinds 

top, summit (a rare word), == OS.-e^p (in deriv. . 



Flowering llranch of Cefaifh-a effionalis. 


8S, . . . tney snail au in- 
herit, . . . and these eo-heirsare then called eopareenere; 
or, for brevity, parceners only. Blaeketone, Com., 1 1S7. 
coparceny (ko-pBr'se-ni), n. [< oopareen-er 
+. -y,] An equal share of an inheritance. 
See coparcenary. 

copartt (k^phrt'), V. [< co-i + part."] I. 
trans. To share. 

For of all miseries 1 hold that chief, 

Wretched to bo when none eoparte our grief. 

Webeter ami Rowley, Cure for a Cuckold, v, 1. 
n. «»fra>». To take a share ; partake. 

How say you, gentlemen, will you eopart with me In 
tills my dejeotednesse? Heyxvood, Royal King. 

copartimentt (ko-pftr'ti-mgnt), n, [Var. of 
compartment.'^ A compartment. 

Black eopurtimente show gold more bright. 

Webeter, Devil's Law-Case, 1. 2, 

oopartmentf (ka-part'mgnt), n, [Var. ol 
compartment.'] A compartment. 

In a eopartment ... are his Initials. 

Wartim, Hist Eng. Poetry, 111, 891. 

copartner (k$-pftrt'n6r), n. [< oo-l + part- 
ner. Ct. coparcener.] A partner; a sharer; 
a partaker ; rarely used oi partners in busi- 
ness. 

So should I have eo-partnere in my pain ; 

And fellowship In woe doth woe assuage. 

Shak., Lucrece, 1. 789. 
Thus, as a brother, 

A fellow, and co-partner In the empire, 

I do embrace you. 

Fletcher {and another 7), Prophetess, 11. 8. 
. COpartnorshlp (kq-pkrt'nftr-ship), n. [fcopart- 
ner + ship.] A partnership in an enterprise, 


C l niV/i i — ' VlO acid, ail add obtained frein the non-volatile pafl, oi 

D. Kop, head, pate, person, man, = ML(t. kop, oieoresln, of copaiba balsam, it is soluble in aicobol, and 
liQi. Kopp, l\e&d (> (S . koppe, kuppe, head, ton, forms crysUlline salU with toe alkalis. 


thing: especially, tlie top of a hill, 
prov.^ 


Thom 


o gon, 


And fund u^ii the cop a won |dwdllng|. 

Chaucer, House of Fame. 1. 1188. 
For cap they [the Kritonsj use to call 
The tops of many hills. 

Drayton, Polyolblon, xxx. 147. 


2. A tuft on the heM of birds.- 3. Around u,gifjurebrem7(Phli^d*‘’^^^ 


nership in business. 

This close copartwrehip In government 

Burke, A Regicide Peace. 
'n6r-i), n. [< copartner + 
, _ , contract of copartnership, 

durable. COpastorate (ko-pts'tor-at), n. [< co-l + pas- 

8p. Pg. copal s= G. torato.] A Joint pastorate. [Bare.] 

. , , , a generic uamo of with us, eoptMtorofe# or assistant ministries do not work 

[Old and resins.] A hard, tran^uireut, amber-like resin, "'ril. National Baptiet, XVII. 740. 

the product of many different tropical trees, copataint (kop'a-ton), a. [< OF. capitain, cap- 
melting at a high temperature, and used in the tain. < ML. eapitaneus, lit. pertaining to the 
manufacture of varnishes. Some of the softer kinds head (see captain), the E. form being influenced 
are also called Ciipal may be dissolved by diges- bycfl3>l,head.] High-crowned:pointed. [Bare.] 

tion in Ilnseed-oU, with a heat a little less than sufficient Al«r» Bviellnd cow/ifejiM 1..4. . ...oi, 

to boll or docompoae too oil. This solution dUuted with ^ 

spirit ol turpentine forms a beautiful transparent varnish, 


summit; cf. OF. dim. copet, coupet, summit), copaiy^'WOOd (ko-pfi'yo-wdd), n. [(.copaiy^, 

*r MHG. G. kopf, bead, pate: see the vari- repr. the native name, + icoorfij Thewoodof COpaitnOCT (k^pSrt' 

ant cofti. There appears to have been an Vochysia Quianenm, a tree of British Guiana. ~y.] In Scots taw, a 1 

early confusion of the forms and senses of oqpl It is compact, but not dura! ' “ ^ 

with those of cup and c<mci = cape* = cap^ i copal (kd^pal), n. [= D. F. 

see those words.] 1. '1116 head or top of a Dan. kopat, < Mex. copalli. 


. on me iieau ui oinis. — - o. yv rouuu Jngly durable and hard. There are various methods of nre- 
piece of wood flxed on the top of a beehive, imrlnglt. The most bigdily prized copal Is that obtained O line villain! A silken doublet ! a velvet hose ! 
” ig.] — 4. A mound or hank; a heap Irom ^nzlbar and Mozambique, the product of legumi- let cloak ! and a copafofn Aat / SAoAr., T. of the 
” r-k- -1 » . ^ nniis trM,s 'TnuAuinMutn //urnemannumufii and 7. Mc- .i, .. n -.. 


[Prov. Eng.^ _ 

of anything. [North. Eng.' 
with a ditch around it. 
fence. Ualliwell. [Prov. 


.^6.^n inclosure 


state, Several varieties are obtained from the western 
coast of Africa, all probably fumUhed by species of Co- 
Manila or Indian copal Is obtained from Foferia 
Kauri copal, from New Zealand and New Cale- 
donia, Is found in toe toil in large niasaea, the product of 


'V. Eng.] 

jng.] — 7. A merlon, wk»i, oi «irie». ■ 

or portion of a battremont. — 8, The conical ball 
of thread formed on the spindle of a wheel or 
spinning-frame. 
upon which silk 

stead of being t 

sure of pea^ 15 eheavesin the field and 16 in « 'other ginim if toe 

the barn. HaUtweU^^J^Vtov. , oopaL See extract. 


-._tern Lf. OOf~ 


[. compatriot.] 


oopayrs (k^pa'VA), n. Same as t 
cope* (kdp), n. [Formerly also c 
cope, < AS, *c&p or *cdpe (in comp. 


Same as compatriot. 

" copaiba. 

coape; < ME. 
*cdpe (in comp. oanteUedpas, 


epp^ (kop), n. t< ME. (-to. The raw. or true, oopof to 

kobbe), appar. an abbr. of attercoppe, < AS. at- the Zanxlbur merchant to Ji 


tercoppe, a spider ; or else a particular applica- 
tion of coul, a head : see attereop, and oopweb FomU oopaL Same as Bichoate min. Bee eopattn. 

ss cobweb.] A spider. COPalcho, copolchl (k^pal'ohe, -chi), n. 1 . « 

Cop®t, n. An obsolete form of cup. The Croton niceus, a euphorblaoeoua shrub of _ .. . ^ 

CW“ A policeman. Mexico and ^ntral America. Its bark has 

[Thieves’ slang.] the color and taste of oasoarilla, and probably UMl, tr. m Apophtoegnn of Braemu*. p. 4f. 


>c, acone), 

var. forms of cappe, cteppe. a cape, all ult. (like 
ME. cape, < OF. cape, etc.) < L. /eappa, eapa, a 
cape, oope : see eapei and oap\ of wbloh oopeL 
is a doublet.] If. A large outer garment; a 
cloak; a mantle. 

1 keune hym nogffit,'hat he (Judas) to oladde in a eops, 

” IS with a kene lam vnoomly to kys. 

Plays, p. 


2. JSedw,, a large nantle of eilk or ot^er materi- 
al worn 1>y priesta or bishops over the alb or suiv 
plice in proeessions, at solemn lauds or matins, 
at beneoiotions, and on other occasions, it b 
tuoslly scmiolToalar In ilwpe, and la (wtaned In front at 
tha height of the abouldera by a clasp called a morse. 
Orlglnauy It had a hood, and the piece of embroidery de* 
scendlng from the back of the neck is still called the hood. 
The cope Is one of the vestments which vary in color 
with die festival or season. The straight edge Is usoally 
ornamented with a broad orphrey or border of embroidery. 



Probably Dr. Robert Langton, Queen'a College, Oxford : i, i, i, 
collar and ends of amice ; a, cope ; 3, claao ; 6, 6, sleevea of the alb, 
-.I.U “--|r apparels. S. Figure from Pugin's Gloaanry - 


_r euobartstic. In r- 

•omellmea need inetead of the obasuble, and at the time 
of the Kefonnatlon the chasuble Itself was often called 
a cope. The atth canon of 1008 (attll In force) ordera 
the cope to be worn by the celebrant in all cathedral and 
collegiate churohea. It continued to be worn at the eu- 
charist and at other tlmea till the middle of the eighteenth 
century, especially In cathedrals, but had fallen gradually 
more and more into disuse tUI revived In recent times. 
A decision of the Judicial committee of the Privy Council 
In 1871 limited ita use to that enjoined in the canon of 
1808. In England In the middle ages a long open black 
mantle sewn together In front over the neck and chest 
was worn by canons, and called the canon'* oop*. See 
mandj/a* and pluvial. 

They (the clergymen] walked partly In eoapt* . . . and 
partly In lurpllces. Coryat, Crudities, I. 37. 

It had no Rubrlok to be sung In an antiok Coape upon 
the Stage of a High Altar. 

Milton, Apology for Smcctymnuus. 
8. In the University of Cambridge, England, the 
ermined robe worn by a doctor in the senate- 
house on ConCTeration dav. — 4. Anything 
spread or extended over the head, as the arch 
or concave of the sky, the roof or covering of 
a house, or the arch over a door ; specifio^y, 
in arch., a coping. 
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Ye be not an to blame, 

Saving that yon mistrusted our good King 
Would handle acorn, or yield Uiee, asking, one 
Not lit to eope your quest. 

Tennyson, Oareth and Lynette. 
n.t intrana. To bargain. 

For some mxMl Gentleman, that hath the right 
Unto his Church for to present a wight, 

Will eope with thee in reasonable wise ; 

That if the living yerely doo arise 
To fortle pound, that then hia yongeat sonne 
Shall twentle have, and twentle thou hast wonne. 

Speneer, Mother Hub. Tale, 
oope^ (kdj^e. ; pret. andpp. coped, ypt. coping. 
[< late ME. copen, prob. a var. of coupon (E. 
coupi; of. cops, the same word in a technical 
sense), strike, fight, appar. later associated witli 
ME. eoDcn, buy, pay for, bargain; the notion 
of ‘strivej contend’ easily arising from that 
of ‘bargain, chaffer.’ See coup^, copc2.] I. 
intrana. To strive or contend on equal terms ; 
meet in combat; oppose: often with a preced- 
ing negative or wora of negative import, the 
verb then implying ‘oppose with success’: fol- 
lowed by with. 

I challenge ... all the Persian lords 
To eope trith mo In single fluht. 

M. Arnold, ^hral) and Rustum. 
A man who has persuaded himself that we are the crea- 
tures of circiinistanoe, or that we are the victims of a 
necessity which It la Impossible for us to eope, will 
give up the battle with Nature and do nothing. 

J. H. Seeley, Nat. Religion, p. 67. 
The small fishing vessels, which were all that the Eng- 
lish ports could provide, were itiialile to eope with the 
largo war vessels now used by the Danes. 

J. R. Oreen, Conq. of Eng., p. 386. 
Two heads at evill he has to cops with, ignorance and 
malice. Milton, Church-Government, 11. 3. 

Host cop'd with host, dire was the din of war. Philip*. 
n. trana. To meet in oonteat or contention ; 
oppose; encounter. 

I love to eope him in these aullen fits. 

Shak., As you Uke It, it 1. 
Horatio, thou art e'en aa Jnat a man 
As e'er my conversation cop'd withal. 

Shak., Hamlet, ill. 2. 
SOpa^ (kdp), n. [Origin obscure.] 1. An an- 
cient tribute due to tne king or the lord of the 
soil out of the lead-mines in Derbyshire, Eng- 
land. 


Befriends the rout, a 


In measuring the ore at the present time (1811), every 
twenty-fifth dish which is measured Is taken or set aside, 
as the king'a lot, eope, or duty, Farey. 

2, See eoper^. 

cope*^ (kdp), V. t . ; pret. and pp. coped, ppr. cop- 
ing. YVar. of cowpi, q. v.] in falconry, to cut, 
as the beak or talons of a hawk. Encyc. Brit. 
copeck, kopeck (kd'pek), ». [Also written co- 
neek ; =¥\ copeck = G. komke, etc., repr. Buss. 
kopidka, also spelled kopdka, a copeck, < kopati 
(= OBulg. kopati, etc.), cut, grave, dig.] A de- 
nomination of Bussian silver and copper coins. 


OopeniicU 

COJMOUlAgill (kd-pn-b&'gn), n. n^amed from 
dopenhcMen (Dan. Kjdbenhavn), the capital of 
Denmark.] 1. A hot drink made with spirit, 
sugar, and beaten eggs. — 3. A children’s game 
in which the players form a circle with their 
hands on a rope, and one inside the oirole tries 
to touch the hands of any other player and kiss 
that one before he or she can get inside the 
rope. 

copepod (kd'pe-pod), a. and w, I. a. Of or per- 
taining to the Copepoda. Also cc^epodoua. 

Almost every fish hu some form of theM Copepod puru- 
sltes,' either on its skin, its eyes, or its gills. 

Sneyo. Brit., VI. 884. 

H. n. One of the Copepoda. 

Also eopmodan. 

dopepoda (kd-pep'^-dft), n. pi. [NL., more cor- 
rectly Copopoaa, q. v.','< Gr. Kitmj, an oar, prop, 
the handle of an oar, any handle, + rroljf (n-ixJ-) cs 
E. /oof.] An order of minute entomostracous 
fresh-water and marine Crua taceu ; so named be- 
cause their five pairs of feet are mostly used for 
swimming. The body is divided into lovorsl rings, the 
cuirass or carapace covers 
the head and thorax, and 
theinouth isfiirnished with 
foot-Jnws. The females car- 
ry their eggs, when they 
are expelled from the ova- 
rium, in two ban at the 
base Ilf the tail. Tlie young 
present a form differing 
greatly from that of the 
parents. The limits of the 
order vary with different 
authors to some extent, 
tiie JSpizoa (siphonosto- 
mous and lernieoid para- 
sitic crustaceans) being, in 
part or as a whole, often 
Included, and then dlstln- 
gnlslied as Paraeita or 
Siphonoetomata from the 
Gnathoetomata or Kueope. 

r ia, or copepods proper ; 

this cose the Copepoda 
may be defined as entoiuos- 
tracous crustaceans with 
elongated and usually well- 
segmented liody, without 
shell-rorroing rediiplica- 
ture of tlie skin or abdom- 
inal appendages, and with 
blramous swimming-feet (daue). The order is commonly 
known as that of the oar-footed crustaceans. Some forms, 
as Notodelphye, are commensal In the branchial sac of as- 
cidtans. A species, Cetoehilue tepletUrionalU, forms much 
of the food of whales. Also Copopoda. 

copepodan (k^pep'$-dan), a. and n. Bame as 
copepod. 

COpepodoUB (k^pop'6-duB), a. [As copepod +• 
-oua.'i Same as copepod. 

inviaiuwl.afjlJTA flrA'nn.-nrvA 



In eodl., 8 


Addieon, The Campaign. 


Over them vast and high extended the eope of a cedar, 
Swinging from Its gi eat arms the trumpet-flower and the 
grape-vine. hongfe/low, Evangeline, ii. 2. 

6. In founding, same as caae!>, 10. See out 
under Jlaak. 

COpel (kop), V. ; pret. and pp. ceped, ppr. coping. 
[< ME. copen (in def. 2) ; from the noun.] 1 . 
trana, 1. To provide with a cope or cloak; cover 
with a cloak ; cloak. 

aft-, J. 

Pier* Plowman (0), Iv. 

8. To cover ae with a cope ; furnish 'with a cop- 
ing. 

A very large bridge, that is all made of wood, and coped 
ovorheM. Addieon, Travels in Italy. 

H. intrana. In arcA., to form a cope or coping; 
bend as an arch or vault. The aomt of any pro- 
jection ie said to eope over when it slopes down- 
ward from the wall. 

l eoetin- 

land, tr. of Pliny, zxv. IS. 
1 rather fancy the old wooden form (of ooffln] ' 



Copeck of Emperor Nicholas, In the 
(SlxeofUie original.: 

The coins of this name current since 1866 are : In silver, 
the 2&-copeok piece, and pieces of 20, 16, 10, and 5 copecks ; 
in copper, pieces of 1, 2, and 8 copecks. The copeck, reck- 
oned aa the hundredth port of a ruble, is worth about two 
thirds of a United States cent. 

Oopelata, Oopelata (kd-pf-la'tfi, -m, n. pi. 
[NL., ^1. of copelata (or, in^form C^lata, 


Copepod-Btage (kfi^pe-pod-staj), n. 
stage in the development of 
some of the stalk-eyed crusta- 
ceans, as a prawn, when the 
larva (a zoCa) resembles an 
adult copepod. 

In this stage [of Pmeue], which an- 
swers to the so-called Zoea-fnrm of 
other Todophthalmia, the principal 
locomotive organs are the antennio 
and oiiteimulos, and the resemblance 
to an adult copepod is so striking 
that it may be termed the eopepod- 
elage. Huxley, Anat. Invert, p. 801. 

coper^t, n. An obsolete spell- 
ing of copper. 

COper^t (k 6 ' p6r), n. [< cope'^ ««« of ajprow 
+ -erl.] A seller; a dealer. aX ’ “ - 

coper^, n. [< coptS + -tfrl.] 

A miner : so called from his workiim at a certain 
price or cope per ton or load of ore mined. 
Farcy. [North. Eng.] 

Oopernicaa (kp-pgr'ni-kan), a. and n. I. a. 
Pertaining to Copernicus ‘(originally Kopper- 
nigk, 1473-1648), a Prussian Pole and a cele- 
brated astronomer, who, in a work published 
in 1543, promulgated the now received theory 
that the earth and the planets revolve about the 
sun; pertaining to or In accord with the astro- 



used abroad. 


H. and Q., < 


eope^ (k6p), V. [< ME. oopen, buy, pay for, bar- 
gain, < D. Icoopen, buy, ss £. cheap, v., buy, bar- 
gain : see cheap, v., and chap*, v. Ot 

I. irane. If. Tobai^infor: buy.— 8. 
To make return for ; reward. [Aronalo.] 

I and nnr friend 

Have, by your wisdom, been Uilt day acquitted 
Of grlevotu penalties ; in lieu whereof, 

Thm thousand ducats, due unto the Jew, 

We freely MUM your oonrteous wlihaL 


neut. accom. to -ata9), < Gr. KtmifMnK, a 
rower {xumjMTtic iroXinrovc, the nautilus: see 

doctrSes orCo^>eniioa8.-~ooperiliaii 
oar ita^ (prob. akin to E. q.v.), + eM- nritem, the solar system as conceived by Copendcus, with 
T7K, a driver, < eAavveiv {cm-), dnve.l A prime the innln the center. Copernicus did not conceive the 
division of ascidiaus or tunioaries, distinguish- 
ing the tailed ascidiaus or Appendieukiriida 
from the ordinary sea-squirts or Acopa. 


oopolaite (kd'pf-lat), a. [< CopelaUt, aooom. to 
adjeotives in -atehj Of or pertaining to the 


copomant (kdp'm^), n. [< D. koopman ss £. 
chapman: see ehe^man, a chapman; 

dealer. 

He would hsve sold his part of Paradise 
For ready money, bad be met a eopt-man. 

B. Jonton, Voll>OD^ 111. 6. 


move, but In epicyollc o: 

JLn. An adherent of the astronomical doc- 
trines of Copernicus. 

Oopemlda (ao-p^r-nia'i-^), n. [Named in honor 
of the astronomer Copernicus (a Latinized form 
of Koppemigk, a name of Polish origin).] A 
genus of talL handsome fan-palms, of tropi- 
cal America, including eight species. The most 
important species Is the esrnsubs or wax-jMilm of Bni^, 
C. eer^era, the young leaves of which aro coated with a 
hard wax. The trunk fnrnishes a very hard wood used 
for building, veneering, and other purposes. 


ooperont, coperonntt, n. [ME., also coperun, 
ooproun, eoportw, coporam, < OF. couperon, the 
fnimmit of a mountain, tree, etc.; ult.< MLG., 


,, hop, top ; e 


B co7>i.J The top or peak. 
Cojtome or enporuur | vur. coperont, eu/mtiinl of a thyiiRO, 
oapttelluin. }*rompt. I‘arv., p, 01. 

OOMSmatet (kops'miit), n. [Irreg. < oope^, v., 
vrtth poss. ending, + wofel.] One who copes 
with another in friendly offices ; a companion 
or friend. 

No over ttnyrt in pliico, no »pnke to wight, 

TUI that the Koxc, lilo copetmatt, he hail found. 

Spetmr, Mother Hub. Tale. 

Mlnhspon Time, cnpttmaU of ugly Night. 

Shak., huurece, I. 026. 

If I ahoulil u»e extremity with her I might hang her, 
and lior copexinnre my drudge hero. 

Chapman, All VooU, Iv. 1. 

COpestone (kop'ston), ». [< cope^, n., 4, + gtone.} 
The upper or top stone ; a stone forming part 
of a ooping. 

Life lie* liehind u« an tlie quarry from wlieucu we get 
tllea and copt-ttutten for tiie inaaonry of to-day. 

Jimerum, Miao., p. 84. 

COphosis (k9-f6'Bl8), n. [NL., < Or. KiiAuai^, 
deafness, < sai^dv, deafen, < deaf.] Inpa- 
thol., diniiuution or loss of hearing; deafness. 

COpfeiOttBe (kop'hous) , n. [Formerly empehousc ; 
< cop (origin unknown) + howic,} In manuf., 
a reeeptaole for tools. Weale. 

Oopht (koft), n. Same as 

Oophyla (kori-l,^), n. [NL., < Gr. dumb, 
dull, deaf, 4- NL. Hyla, q. v.] A genus of tail- 
less amphibians, typical of the family Cophy- 
Udee. 

OOphylld (kof'i-lid), «. A toad-like amphibian 
of the far " ' 
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The tender heart ia animated peace, 

And . . . pours its copium treasures forth 
In various eunrerse. Thunuvn, Spring, 1. iM2. 

2. Exhibiting abundance or fullness, as of 
thoughts or words. 

Pitt liad refused to be one of the conductors of the Im- 
peachnieiit ; and Ids commanding, eopiotu, and sonorous 
cloi;uouce was wanting to that great muster of various tal- 
ents. Uaeaalay, Warren Hastings. 

3. Having an abundant supply; abounding; 
plonteous; liberal. 

He was eopiouuf of langage In his dlsporto for the ioly- 
uesso Uiat was In hyni and the myrthe. 

Merlin (R. E, T. 8.), 111. 475. 
The all bonntoons King, who shower'd 
With eopioue hand, rejoicing in their Joy. 


Aer., having the head raised above its natural 
position. 

copped (kopt), a. [Also spelled eopt; < ME. 
copped, pointed, crested, < AS. copped, found 
only in privative sense, having the top cut off, 
polled, as a tree, but also prob. crested (as 08. 
cojjpod (in a gloss), crested), < cop {copP-}, cop, 
top, + -cd; see copl and -ed^.] i. Pointed; 
crested ; rising to a point or head ; conical. 


MUton, r. L,, V. 041. 


coplousiy (ko'pi-u 
plentiruTly; profusely. 

Youai-esocoptoi 
sooner than your in 
The boy being made to drink copiouety of t« 


r, tills 


e family Cophylidw. 

CkiphvlidSB (ko-nl'i-de), ii, pi. [NL., < Cophyla 

^ 1-!^. Wth wlmt « H..ency of invention, and eoainneneee ot ex- 

phlbiaus, typified b^ the genus (.ophyla, with presslun, win they enlarge upon every littie slip In tliu be- 
teeth in the upper jaw and dilated sacral dia- Iiavlonr of another ! AMiton, Lady Orators, 

pophyses, and without precoracoids. 

1 libelli deliberanda (kd'pi-a, li-bei'i 


prevented or lessened the fever. 

Up. Berkeley, Farther Thoughts on Tar- water. 

2. Largely; fully; amply; diffusely. 

1 have written more fopiottily of Padua than of any oth- 
er ItAllaii cUic wliataoever saving Venice. 

Coryat, Onidltlea, I. 104. 
1'hese several reiiialns have been . . . eoptouiifv described 
by . . . travellers. Addieon. 

iopiousness (ko'pi-UH-ues), n. 1. Abundance; 
plenty; great quantity; full supply. 

There are many In wbutii you have not to regret either 
ulcgaiicc of diction or eopimimtuut of narrative, who have 
yet united eopiouenet* with brevity. 

Milton, To Ixird H. De Bras, July 16, 1667. 
2. Diffusenoss of style or manner in writing or 
speaking, or superaoimdanue of matter. 

With what n Hiioncy of Invention, and enpimietieu at 


d^-Ub-fj-ran'dh). [L. (ML.), lit. a copy of the 
oompldint to oe delivered : copUi, copy ; Ubelli, 
gen. of libcHus, a writ, complaint; deliberanda, 
lem. gcr. of dcliberarv, deliver; see copy, libel, 
deliver.] In old Eny, law, the name, adopted 
from its characteristic words, of a writ com- 
manding an ecclesiastical court to furnish a 
defendaiit therein with a copy of the complaint 
against him. 

COplapite (ko'pl-a-pit), M, [< Copiapo, in Cbili, 
+ -itri.] A Hydrous iron sulphate, occurring 
in orystalline scales of a sulphur-yellow color. 
Also called yellow copperas and misy. 
copia verbomm (ko’pi-a v6r-b6'rum). [L. : 
cojna, abundance ; verborum, gen. pi. of verbum, 
a word ; see eopi/, n., and I’cro.J An abundance 
of words; a rich or full vocabulary. 

OOpiet, n. An obsolete form of copy. 
copier (kop'i-6r), «. [Formerly also copyer; 

< copy, 1). t., -b -crl.] 1. One who copies ; one 
who writes or transcribes from an original or 
form; a transcriber. 

A coin is in no danger of having Its characters aUered 
by ctypiert and trausoribers. AddUon, Ancient Medals. 
2. An imitator ; a plagiarist. 

This order has iiroilncod great uumliers of tolerable 
eopyere In painting. Tatter, No. led. 

coping (kS'iung), M. [Verbal n. of copd, v.] 

1. The top or cover of a wall, usually made 
sloping to shed the water, a copi,y, oeer is a pm- 
jocting work beveling on its under side. Flat coplug U 
called parallel eupinii, anil Is used upon inclined surfaces, 
as on the galiles and jiaraiwla of bouses, and also on the 
tops of garden and other walls. FeuUter-edyed copina has 
one edge tblniiur than the other. SaddU-baok eaptny is 
thicker in tlie midille than at ttic edges. 

Costly stones, according to the measures of hewed stones, 
■awed with saws, within and without, oven from the foun- 
dation unto the eopiwj. 1 Kl. vil. 0. 

2. In ship-building, the turning of the ends of 
iron lodging-knees so as to hook into the beams, 
and thus ease the strain upon the necks of the 
bolts when the vessel rolls. 

copious (ko'pi-us), a, [< ME. cojdous, copyous, 

< OF. *copios, copieux, mod. F. coidevx as Sp. 
Pg. It. copioso, < L. copiosus, plentiful, < copio, 
plenty: seewpy, w.] 1. Abundant; plentiful; 
ample; large in quantity or number: as, copi- 
ous supplies; a copious feast; copious notes of 
a lecture ; copious rain. 

8o eopivue and iIlfTusIve was their knowledge, that what 
they know not by experience, they comprehended In 
thought. Baeon, Moral Fables, vil., ExpL 

Ujdl, 8on of God ! Saviour of men ! Thy name 

L.. III. 418. 


=Syn. 1. Exuberance, richness, profnaion. 

COplstt (kop'ist), n. [= D. kopi'ist = 6. cojtiat = 
Dan. kojiist, < F. copiste (s= 8p. Pg. It. copista), 
< copier, copy : see co}>y, v. Cf. copyist,] A copi- 
er; a copyist. 


COplanar (ko-pis'njlr), «. [< eo-l -b plane -b 

-tt/'-'. ] Lying in one plane, 
coplanation (ko-pia-na'shon), «. [< oo-l + 
juane + -ation.] In math,, the process of find- 
ing a plane area eouai to a given curved surface. 
Copland (kop'lano), ». [< c«pl + land.] A 
piece of (^'ouud terminating in a cop or acute 
angle. 

coplantt (ko-plant')i V. C [< co-^ -b plantt.] To 
plant together or at the same time. 

The Koinans quickly diffused and rooted themselves In 
every part thereof (FraucoJ, and so co-planted their lan- 
guage. Hoivell, Letters, Iv. 10. 

copolar (ko-po'lttr), a, [< CO-1 + poie'A -b -ar^.] 
Having the same pole.— Oopolar trlaaglei, two or 
more triangles, ABC, A'B'C, A"B"C'', such that correspoud- 
liig vertices, as A, A', A", lie in one straight line, and all 
three such lines, AA', HB', 047. meet in one point. It is a 
tlieorem Uiat coplanar triangles are also coaxial. 

OoponautSB (ko-po-n&'tfi), n. pi, [NL., < Or. xu- 
VT), a handle, esp. of an oar, the oar itself, + 
L. nauta, a sailor.] The pteropods : a synonym 
of Pteropoda. 

Oopopoda (kd-pop'p-dll), H.vl. [NL. : see Co- 
pepoda.] Same as Copepoda. 
copopsla (ko-pop'si-^), », [NL., appar. < Gr. 
Kiiffoi;, toil, weariuess, + M<c> sight; otherwise 
for *co])hojma, < Gr, ku^, dim, esp. of the 
senses, deal, dumb, dim-sighted, + Hfts, sight.] 
In pathol., weakness or fatigue of sight, 
coportionf (ko-por'shon), n. [< co-^ •+■ portion.] 
An equal share. 

My selfe will beare a part, eoportUm of your paoke. 

fiiamssr.F. Q., VI. li. 47. 
copos (kop'os), «. [NL.. < K4broc, a striking, beat- 
ing, toil, weariness, fatigue, < tcdvreiv (y ^iton), 
strike.] lu pathol., a morbid lassitude, 
copotiwf, a. Same as eopatain, Fairholt; 
piuneh6, 

co-poursulTant (k6-p6r-Bwe-vofi')> [F., < 
CO-, together, + poursuivant: see 4»-l and par- 
suivant,] In French law, a co-plaintiff, 
eoppe^t, n. An obsolete form of C(^^. 
coppe’H, n. A Middle English form of oopk. 
copped, «. An obsolete form of cup. 
coppd (Ko-pS'), a. [AP., appar. pp. of coper, 
cowper, out, appar. assimuated to £., as if < E. 
cop (M^E. eoppe) + -4; equiv. to E. copped.] In 


2. Convex. [Prov. Eng.] — 8. In her,, same as 

coppS. 

Also coppled. 

Oapeopp^ Seecopi. 

coppehouset, n. An obsolete form of oophouse. 
Weale. 

coppcl (kop'el), n. Same as cupel. 

coppe-melt, adv. An obsolete form of cim-mea2. 

copper (kop'6r), n, and a. [Early mod. E. e^er, 
< Are. coper, <AB. coper, copor = I). A:oper= MLG. 
LG. kttpper = OHG. chupfar, MHG. G. kup/er ss 
Icel. koparr = 8w, koppar s= Dan. kobber = F. 
cuivress 8p. Pg, cohre (> Ar. qobro8),< ML. ouper, 
LL. cuprum, copper, contr. of L. cyprium, cop- 
per, usually Cyprium as, i. e., Cypnan brass, < 
Gr. KvTTpiof, Gyprian, < Kbrepoe, Cyprus, an island 
in the Mediterranean, whence toe Homans got 
their best copper : see Cyprian. The It. word 
is rame = Wall, arame = Sp. arambre, alanibre 
= Pg. arame = Pr. aram = F, airain, prop, yellow 
copper, brass, < LL. teramen, coppe^ bronze, < L. 
as (®r-), copper, bronze : see as. The Gr. name 
was;r(M«df: see chalcitis, etc.] I. n, 1. Chemi- 
cal symbol, Cu; atomic weight, 63.0. A metal 
distinguished from all others by its peculiar red 
color. Its cryatalline form ia Uiat of the cube or regular 
octahedron (iaometrlo). Ite apcciflc gravity ia nearly nine 
tlmoa that of water (8.888 native copper, 8.068 electrotype 
uopiier). Among the mutaU in common uim, it atand* next 
to gold and ailvur in malleability and ductility, and next 
to iron and ateui in tenacity. lU melting-poini la a little 
lielow that of gold and coiialderably above that of allver. 
Copper Ih one of the moat widely ditfuoed nietala, and 
ocenra in the native atato, aa well aa In a great variety of 
anlphiireted and oxidized comliinatlona. Native copper 
ia not nnfrcqnently met with in the auperfleial portioiu 
of l•upTiferouB lodcB, bdt naually only in amall amount. 
In two region*, however, thi* metal 1* mined exelualvely in 
the native atate ; namely, the oouth shore of Lake Biiperior, 
and Corocoro in Bolivia ; but of the two the former la by 
fur the more ImporUnt, and produces almut one aixth 
of the total yield of the world. In the lAke Superior re- 
gion the copper occurs In regular flasure- veins, and also 
In a conglomerate of volcanic origin, forming the cement by 
which the pebbles are held together. In the flasure-velna 
large massesof native copper have fi-equently been found, 
one such mass weighing over three hundred tons. Most 
of the copper of the world, previous to the opening of this 
region, was produced from ores conaistlng of combinations 
of the metal with certain mineralizers^ such as sulphur 


id oxygen, and especially sulphur. The most abundant 
‘e is the so-called “ yellow cropper ore " or copper pyrites, 
the clialcopyrito of the mineralogist, which is composed 
of copper, iron, and sulphur, nml contains, when chemi- 
i»dly pure, 84.6 mr ceut. of copper. The estimated total 
copper-prodnctlon of the world for the year 1807 was 
412,060 tons ; and that of the United States, 227,768 toiia 
The copper of the United States comes chiefly from L&e 
Superior, Arixona, and Montana. Spain, Chile, Prussia, 
and Australia are other large piodiioers of this metal. 
Copper haa been known from the remotest ages, and was 
mined extensively on Lake Superior before the advent 
of Buropeona Its uses arc manifold. The most Im- 
portant of them was, before the very general use of Iron 
III ship-building, as n sheathing metal, first by Itself, and 
later as a part of the alloy called yellow metal, a variety 
of brass. Gn account of its electric conductivity, copper 
la largely used for liiductlon colls and all kinds of electri- 
cal appaiatUB, ami for tlie cores of telegraph-cables. For 
these uses very pure copper is required ; a slight admix- 
ture of Iron greatly Increases its electrical resistance. For 
domestic purposes cupper is made up in a great variety of 
forms, either oy Itself, or tinned in order to prevent corro- 
sion by acid liquids. Tlie electrotyping process depends 
on the deposition by the galvanic current of pure copper 
from a solution of one of its salts, the metal deposited 
tunning an exact reproduction in copper of an object ins- 
pemleil for that purpose in the hath. The alloys of copper 
are of great importance, and one of them, bronze, is ol hliffi 
antiquity. The salts of copper arc also numerous, and are 
Invaluable in the arts. Copper sulphate, or blue vitriol, 
Is largely used in calico-printing, in electro-nietalluigy, 
and In the preparation of the copper pigments Scheele’t 
meen, Schweinfurt green, and Paris green, the Istter be- 
ing much used as an insecticide, p ' 

rado potato-beetle. ‘ 

(under metal). 

2, A vessel made of copper, particularly a large 
boiler ; speoiflcally, in the plural, the large ket- 
ties or boilers in a shij/s galley for boiling food 
ot cover for the ship’s company. These boilers were tormertr 
Cc ' I# > w' ot copper, but are now usually of Iron. The boUm ossa 
Cl., as us A. In various manufacturing opeiatlona, though frequently 



oopperbell (kop'6r-\>el), n. 

head, 1. 


Same as copper- 


Hence —9. pi. The mouth, throat, and stomach, 
as the receptacle and digester of food. See 
hot coppers, DoloMr, [Slang.] 

A fellow can't enjoy bia breakfaat after that [devilled 
bones and mulled port] wttliout something to cool his cop- 
pers. T. Hvghes, Tom Brown at Oxford, 111. 

4. A copper coin; a pennv; a cent; collec- 
tively, copper money ; small change. 

My friends filled my pockets with coppers. 

Franklin, Autoblog., I. 
It this Is to bedone out of his salary, he will be a twelve- 
month without a copper to live on. 

Jefferson, Correspondeiice, II. 821. 
6. |n/aro, a check, small disk like a coin, or 
other convenient objec^used to copper with. 
See copper, v.,2.— 6. pi. Copper butterflies. See 
butter A reel used by wire-drawers to 
wind wire upon.— Azure copper ore. Same as oru- 
rite. 1 .— Blade copper, (a) Uiireflned copper in which 
this metal has not been deprived of all its fmpurities in 
the process of smelting. ( 6 ) The native black oxld mela- 
coniie.— Blanched coppw. See blanched.— Blue cep- 
— ^r ore. Same as atur^e, 1.— Bungtown copper, a spu- 
X English c^|>er nalf^nny. 


oopping-nU 


>nlck«l (kop'6r-nik'el), n. Same as »»o- 


copperbelly (kop'to-bel'il, ». The popular copper- 
name of a common harmless serpent of the cente. 

United States, the Coluber or l^opuUmotue or copponiose (kop'6r-n6z), n. The copper-nosed 
Nerodia erythrogaster, having auniformly cop- sunflsh, Lepomia p~"''‘- ~ 


erythrogaate^ having a uniformly cop- sunflsh, Lepomis palMvs. 
per-colored belly. Anird and Girard. COpper-nosed (kop'6r-n6zd), a. Having a red 

copper-bit (kop^6r-bit), n. A soldering-iron or copper-colored nose.— Copper-nosed 
having a copper point. sunflsh, LevomU nallidvs. Also catled copper 

copper-bottomed (kop'er-bot'umd), a. Hav- « aiifl n T 

ing the bottom sheathed with copper, as a 
wooden ship. A plate of polishec 


copper-captain (kop'^r-kap'tftn), n. One who 
tUi? witLut any right to the tKi^bl inkftmj 


polished copper on which a writing. 
One who o** design is made in sunken lines by 


.vmg or et^ing. From this plate, when charged 


duced on paper or veflum by pressure. See erujravirtg. 

To this copper captain ... was confided the command 2. A print or an impression from such a plate, 
of the troops. trvina, Knickerbocker, p. 814. a. Engraved or etched on copper, or 

copper-colored (kop'er-kul^ord), a. Of a cop- printed from a copperplate : as, a copperplate 
per color: applied especially to the American engraving. 

from the color of their skin. COpper-powder (kon'6r-pou^d6r), n. A brona- 

iug-powder made by saturating nit 

, the latter by the 
tate is then thor- 


ir was a le^ coin. [New Englanc 
^ ; till the flowers is go 
fetch a bungtowtt copper. 


Ohessy C0ppei\ a very beautiful crystallized variety of 
asurlte or blue carlxmate of copper, found at Chessy, near 
Lyons, France. Also called cKessylite.— toaptir ndoa. 
Same as chaloopkyllite . — OOPPer pyrites. Same at chal- 
copyrits.— Copper Vitriol, hydrous copper sulphate in 
blue trlcllnlc crystals. When occurring native, it la the 
mineral chaloanthite. Also called eyanose or eyanosOe. 

— Emerald copper, the popular name of diontasa.— 
Bnamelers’ copper, the fine copper used as the basis of 
enameled dial-plates.— Or ay copper. Bee tetrahedrite. 

— Hot coppers, s parched cuiidltloiiof tlio mouth, throat, 
and stomach resulting from excessive indulgence In strong 
drink. Bee copper, n., 3. [Slang.]— Hydrated copper 
oxld, Cu(OU) 9 , a pale-blue oxld precipitated when the so- 
lution of a prototalt of copper Is mixed with caustic al- 
kali III exceas. If this mixture is raised to the boiling- 
point or lieyond, the hydrate is decomposed even In the 
presence of water, and a black anhydrous copper oxld Is 
formed. The hydrated oxld la used, mixed with glue or 
size and a little chalk or alumina, as a blue pigment or 
color tor papor-stalnlng. Itaoon acquires a greenish tinge. 
Also called Bremen blue or blue eerdffer.— IndlgO-COP- 
por. Bame as eoiMfft'n.— Mass ooppcr. Bee barrel-work. 
—Purple or variegated copper. Bame as bomu*.— 
Bed copper, native oxld of copper of various shades of 
red. Bee mtp^te.— Staonate Of OOPPer, Bame as Oen- 
f«f«'«yrs«n(whlch see, under 0 reen).— Velvet copper ora 
Sec eyanotrichite.—YitttOVM OOPper. Bee ehaioocite.— 
'WUto copper. Bame as paekfony. 

n. a. Consiatiug of or resembling copper. 


uiuutuB, iruiu iu« culur oi eneir L — „ — ^ v 4 ' 

OOpper-faced (kop'br-fast), a. Faced with iug-powder made by saturating nitrous acid 
copper.- Oopper-faced type, a printing-type the face with copper, and precipitating ^ 

of which U protected by a tiiln him of copper deposited addition of iron. Too precipit 
upon It by means of the galvanic battery, to Increase its oughly washed. 

cSjMiJ?aflt6ned(kon'6r-fAfl-nd),a. Fastened COpper-rOBB (kop'6r-r6z), n. The red^fleld-pop- 

with copper instead of ‘ 

the planking of a ship. 

coppar-glancd (kop'^r-gl&ns), n. Bame as chal- 
coate. 

copperhead (kop'6r-hed), n. [< copper + head ; 
so eaUed from the bright-readisn color of its 




in copper ; one whose occupation is to manu- 
facture copper utensils. 

Alexander the coppersmith did mo much evil. 

2 Tim. Iv. 14. 


head.] 1. A common venomous serpont of the 


.... 2. A book-name of the tarabag 


color with uunieruns (16-26) Inverted, Y-shaped, dark A^e iron Doilers called teaches, which wore 
walled in one row and heated by a common fire. 
The jiilee from the omshing-iiiill was conducted Into the 
holler furthest from the Are, and ladled successively from 
one holler to another, until In that nearest the Are the 
uvaporatlun was completed. 

copperwing (kop'6r-wing), n. A copper-winged 
butterfly ; a copper butterfly, 
copperwork (kop'6r-w6rk), ». Work executed 
in copper, or the part of any structure wrought 
in copper. 

copper-'works (kop'er-werks), ». sing, or pi. 
A place or places where copper is wrought or 
manufactured. 

^ - ^ copper-worm (kop'6r-werm), M. 1. The Ship- 

worm. Teredo navalis. — 2t. “ A moth that fret- 

Coppetheail (Trigtiuetphal 



I have heard the prince tell him . 


blotches. The ground color is brighter-reddish on the head , 
the sides of which present a creain-colorod streak. It be- 
longs to the same genus as the wator-miHicaaiii ('f. ^fsetru- 


L'. and C,, 1. 2. 


TroUua fur a copper nose. 

All in a hot and copper sky 
The bloody sun, at noon, 

Bight up above the mast did stand. 

No bigger than the moon. 

Coleridge, Ancient Mariner, 11. 
Copper Ut or bolt. See 6 f(t.— Copper butterfllM. Beo 
buiterfty. 

copper (kop'Cr), 0 . f. [< copnor, n.] 1. To cov- 
er or sheathe with sheets of copper: as, to cop- 
per a ship.— 2. In faro, to place a copper (cent) 
or other token upon (a card), to inoicate that 
the player wishes to bet against that card; bet 
against: as, to copper a card ; to copper a bet. 

COpperak (kop'^-^, n. Same as copra. 

copperas (kop^'e-ras), n. [Formerly copras, 
i.coppresse, < ME. coperose, < OF. 


teth garments.” Johnson. [Not identified; ap- 
parently some tineid or its larva.] — 8t. “A 
worm breeding in one’s hand.” Johnson, [Not 
identified; apparently the itch-insect or itch- 
_ _ mite, Sarcoptes scabiei.'] 

perKead lias the habit of striking without previous move- COppery (kop'6r-i), O. [< copper + -Jfl.] Con- 
iiiont or wamlng^^whence Its name Is a synonym of hidden turning or resembling copper; having any 
danger or secret hostility. Also called co/^per&eP and red quality of copper: US, a coppery solution; a 

I^nce— 2. During the civil war in the United .. « i. 

States, a northern^sym^afWzer the rebel- 


lion : so called by the Unionists. w\th a'r^’,"co|^^ 

Moreover, the ci»Kp«rA«ad» of the North have done every- Newcomb and Holden, Astron., p. 171. 

thing In their power to render It [the draft] InomTatlve. j.Qppl n Plural of ctmpo 

^xtiil. 500. - pppgg (kop'is, kops), n. [The form 

cA)p8e is a coutr. ol coppice ; cf. E. dial, coppy, 
not found in ME., taken as a sing, of the sup- 
posed plural coppice (formerly also coppies)^ 
< OF. copeig (also enpeau), wood newly cut, 
hence prob. underwood, coppice (>ML. copecia, 
copida, underwood, coppice). < coper, copper, 
" ‘ ' ‘ pi^.] A wood or thicket 


H. W. Halleok, N. A. Rev., 

3t. A term of ridicule or contempt applied to 
the early Dutch colonists of New York. 

The Yankees sneeringly spoke of the round-orowned 
burghers of the Manhattoes as the Copjierheatls. 

Iroitig, Knickerbocker, p. 402. 
copperheadrnm (kop'Cr-hed-izm), n. [< eo[ 
head, 2, + -i«m.] In the period of the oivi 


F. coulter, out: see c 


coupe- 


rose, i'. couperoae = 8p. oaparrosa, capparda, 
formerly with the Ar. art., alcaparrosa, — Pg. 
caparrosa, oapparosa sa It. eopparosa, < ML. co- 


de bnlted‘Btat^,“northora s^pathy'with foVSof trees or busies' of small growth, or 


listing of underwood or brushwood; espe- 
ly, in England, a wood cut at certain times 


porosa, ciwerosa, ouprosa, a corruption of *oupri 
roaa (> MD. koper-roose), lit. rose of copper: eu- 
pri, gen. of LL. cuprum, copper; L. rosa, rose 
(i. e., ^flower’ in ^em. application): see cop- 
per and rose. Cf. MLG. kopperrbk =s MHO. G. 
Teupferrauch as 08w. koparrofeer, 8w. kopparrSk, 
o^peras, lit. ‘copper-vapor’: see reek. Cf. Gr. 


the rebellion. consistin) 

There Is the contest within the party lietween its best ciallv i 
and its wont dements, the representatives of a new era - _ y ’ , . ... 

and of a future, and the oxponenU of the eopperheadism tOT fuel. The moat common trees planted or nswl there 

.. .w . .L- ji 4 t ... 1 1 ,.- < .u 4 for this purpose ore the oak, chestnut, maple, blroh, ash, 

and willow. When copsewood Is cut down, new plants 
shoot up from tlie roots and form the next crop. 

Near yonder copee where once the garden smiled. 

Ooldsmith, Des. VII., 1. 187. 
The sweet myrtle here often attains the height of flftMn 


„ jopperas, lit. ‘copper-flower.’] Green that a certain card 

^triol, the sulphate of iron, or ferrous sulphate. 

PeS 04 . 7 Ha 0 , a salt of a peculiar astringent 
taste and of various colors, green, gray, yellow- 
ish, or whitish, but more tuually green, it fa 
much used in dyeing black, in making ink, In medicine os 
a tonic, in photography aa a developing agent, etc. Dis- 
solved 111 water, m the proportion of a pound and a half 
to the gallon. It is also used as a disinfectant for sinks, 

■ewen, etc. The copperas of oonimeroe it usually made 
by the deoompoettion of Iron pyrites. The term copperas 
was formerly synonymous with vitriol, and Included the 
green, blue, and white vltrloU, or the sulphates of Iron, 

(«.— TsUov ooKpents. Same u 


coppering (kw'6r-ing), w. [Verbal n. of cop- 
per, «.] 1. The act of covering or sheathing 
with copper, as the bottom of a ship. — 2. The _ _ _ 

sheathing itself: as, the coppering of a ship’s or twenty, f^Cand forms an almost impenetrable oovmee, 
bottom. — 3. In gambling, the aot of wagering burtbening the air witli its fragrance. Foe, Tales, I. 68. 
irdwillfo --- - 


Oeralnl, 



cop] 

iiea,ppv.copper%stng. isoopp _ 

pregnate wlw copper, or with some preparation 
pper.— oopperltad ammonia, am- 
solutlon copper hydrate. It^is aa 

Also* 


contain^ ooppyr.-oopp«fli^ ammmila, am- °?Sf^a^hro8tle^maofine. 'i:. H. KnigltC 

monla bolding in solution Conner hydrate. It is used aa ,, . 


me as <vmi, 8. 
(kop'ing-pl&t), n. The oopping- 


lonla bolding in solution copper nyarate. is used as -„n -an - t- - - 

solvent for %per. cotton, and other forms of cellulose. C0ppl^>j^ (kop mg-r&l), n. ^ 

.Iso oallod eupro-anmontum. mack,, the rail or bar on which the bobbin 

. jpper-laeed (kop'er-lfat), a. Trimmed or dec- rests, and by which the roving or yam is evenly 
orat^ 'With copper lace, instead of gold laoe. distributed by an up-and-down motion. 


Ooppiaift 

Ooppinla (ko-pin'i*|), n. from a proper 

name, Co^inH The typical genus of the family 
CoppinuatB. C. arcta is a greenish-yellow spe- 
cies inorusting the stoms of other zotohytes. 

OoppiniidSB (kop-i-nl'i-de), n. pi. [NL., < 
pfnia + -ido!.] A family of calyptoblastic or 
thecophorous hydroid polyps, represented by 
the genus Coppinia. 

OOpple^t (kopM), n. [Dim. of Anything 

riBiug to a point or summit ; a hill. 

It l» a low cape, and upon It la a copple, not ven high. 

tlakluyt'$ Voyage*. 

copple^ (kop'l), n. Same as cupel. 

oopple-crown (kop'l-kroun), n. [< copple^ + 
crmcn.2 1. The crested crown or head of a 
bird. 

Like the coppU-eroum 

The lapwing haa, Mandotph, Amyntaa, IL 3. 
2. A hen with a crest or top-knot. Also eropple- 
erown. [New Eng.] 

1 (kop'ld), a. [< copple'^ + -ed®. Cf. 



Female Cantina Tumble-bug ICeprit tareJina), natural tlu. 


oppcd.l Same as copped. 
ipple-dlUt (kop'l -dust), n. 


Same as cupeU 

coppiestone (kop'l-ston), n. Same as cobble 
or cobblestone. See cobblel-. 

COppo (kop'pd), w. ; pi. coppi (-pi). [It., a pitch- 
er: see cup.] 1. In ceram.. a large Tuscan 
earthenware vessel used for holding oil, nain, 
etc.— 2. An Italian oil-measure, eqiml in Lucca 
and Modena to 26| United States (old wine) 
gallons: but in the Ijombardo-Venetian sys- 
tem of 1803 the coppo or cappo was precisely a 
deciliter. 

ooppy (kop'l), n. ; pi. coppice (-iz). A dialectal 
form of coppice. 

copra (kop'r^), M. [Native name.] The dried 
kernel of the cocoanut, one of the principal ar- 
ticles of export from the islands of the Pacific 
to Europe, where the oil is expressed. It is fre- 
quently used as an ingredient of curry. Also 
TOtten cobra, coprah, and copperah. 

We aaw also . . . coprah, or dried cocoa nut kemela, 
broken into imall iileuca in order that they may atow bet- 
ter. Lady Brateey, Voyage at Sunbeam, I. xiv. 

oopramia, craremla (ko-prfi'mi-fi), n. [NL. 
ooprwmia.i Qr. Kdrrpoc, dung, ordure, + a)/ta, 
blood.] In patkol., a polluted condition of the 
blood caused by the absorption of fecal matter 
in cases of obstruction of the bowels. 

The olTectof thia farm of blood .polBonlng, to which the 
term eopramia may not Improperly bo applied, la aeen In 
the talluw, dirty hue of the akin. 

Same*, UU. of Women, p. 604. 

COpremesiB (ko-prem'e-sU), n. [NTi., < Gr. k6- 
npof, dung, feces, + Ipeaic, vomiting, < i/idv, 
vomit: see vomit, emetic.'] In patkol., the vom- 
iting of fecal matter ; sterooraoeous vomiting. 

COpremic (ko-pre'mik), a. [< copramiia + -«c.] 
Affected with oopnemia. 

copresbirter (k6-pres'bi-t6r), w. [< CO-1 + pres- 
byter.] A fellow-presbyter; a member of the 
same presbytery with another or others. 

craresence (ko-prez'ens), n. [< 00-1 +presefice.] 
The state or condition of being present along 
with others ; associated presence. 

The copreienee of other lawa, Emermn. 


thorax, and stnate elytra, c. ItmaH* la a black 
Euruiiean dung-beetle. C. earoftna, C. anaqlwptica*, and 
C. mxntout are apeciea of the eaatem United Statea. 

coprollte (kop'ro-Ut), «. [< Gr. K&trpo^, dung, 
+ Xlfiof, a stone. Cf. coproUth.'] A hard round- 
ish stony mass, consisting of the petrified fecal 
matter of animals, chiefly of extinct reptiles or 
sauroid fishes, in variety of elze and external form 
thocoiirolltoa reaembie oblong pebbles or kidney potatoea. 
They for the moat part range nvm 2 to 4 inches In length, 
and from 1 to 2 Inches In diameter; hut some few are 
much larger, as those of the Ichthyosauri, within whose 
riba moaaea have been found in situ. They are found 
chiefly In the Uaa and the coal-meaaurea. They contain in 
many caaes undigested portions of the prey of the animals 
whltii have voided them, as fragments of scales, sheila, 
etc. Ooprolltea thus Indicate the nature of the food, and 
to some extent the intestinal atructiire, of the animal 
which voided them. They are found in such quantities In 
some localities, as parts of South Carolina, that the mining 
of the phosphatlc ruck formed by them fur manure con- 
stitutes on Important Industry. 

COprollth (kop'rWith), ». [< Gr. K&npoc, dung, 
+ Xtfiof, a stone.] 1, A ball of hardened feces 
or other impacted mass in the bowels ; a scyba- 
liim. — 2. A coprolito. 

c^rolitlc (kop-r^llt'lk), a. [< ec^oUte + -<c.] 
Composed of, resembling, or oontainlng oopro- 
lites. 

coprophagan (ko-prof'a-gjn), n. One of the 

Coprophagi. 

Ooprophagl (ko-prof'a-ji), n. pi. [NL., pi. of 
coprophagus: see coprophagous.Ji The tumble- 
bugs, dung-beetles, dung-feeding scarabs, or 
shard-borne beetles; a section of lamellicom 
beetles, typified by the sacred beetle (Scara- 
bcBus) of the E^ptiaus, and corresponding to 


OoptoQpola 

8. To inoiose as in a eopse. 

Nature Itaelf hath oop*«d and bounded us in. 

FarineUm, Sanuona (1667), p. 4Sa 

n. intrans. Toformacopploe: grow up again 
from the roots after being out down, as orusb- 
wood. [Bare in aU its uses.] 

Also copniee. 

oopBewooa (kops'wfid), n. A low growth of 
shrubs and bushes; wood treated as coppice 
and out down at certain periods. See coppice. 

The side of every hlU where the oopsewood grew thick. 

Macaulay, Hist. Eng., ilL 

OopBichuB (kra'si-kus), n. [NL.; also written 
Copsichos, and improp. Copsyohos: < Gr. 
another form of K6aev^, Attic k6ttw^(, a sing- 
ing bird, prob. the blackbird, or black ouzm, 
Turdus mcrula,] 1 . A genus of turdoid or den- 
tirostral osoine passerine birds, of uncertain 
limits and systematic position, it la now com- 
monly referred to tt- ^ - 

(iayals or m 



Magpie-robin (Ce/xieMitt 


the family TurdidUe, and restricted to 

, jiagpie- 

robins of India and the 
East Indies, such as the 
Indian C. latUari*, the 
Ceylonese C. ecylonen- 
sis, etc. 

2. The ring-ouzels 
of Europe: a syno- 
nym of Merula. J. 

J.Kaup, 1829. 

COpBtiok (kop'stik), 
n. [0. IcomstuckA. 
kopfisa AS. cop, E. 
copi), head, + stuck 
(= AS. stycce), 
piece.] An old sil- 
ver coin used in 
many parts of Ger- 
many, worth Ifif Dayal, 0 
cents United States 

money after 1763, and previously nearly 2 cents 
more. It eenerally bore the same device as 
the rix-dollar. 

copay (kop'si), a. [< copse + -yi.] Having 
copses ; covert with coppice or copses. 

The Flood 

And trading Bark with low contracted Sail, 

Linger among the Reeds and eop*y Banks. 

Dyer, FleSM, 1. 

CoptL a. Another spelling of copped, 

/wV;!.;!. * "" Oopt® (kept), n. [Also written Oqp/tf (ML. 

« Tharonronho (^OphU, ; VemSMxHht Eubt, Subti, Av, Qobt, 
^ Uncertain ; variously wferr^ to 

gous + -«f.] An ommal that eats dung. kl-rmr\ Egypt; or to Qr. K^trrdf. Koirrii, 

mod. Koht or Eon, an ancient town or Egypt, 
near Thebes ; or to Gr. 'loKuRirris, JacobiteTj A 
native Egyptian ; an Egyptian Christian, espe- 
cially one of the scot of Monophysites. The 
Copts are descendants of the ancient E^plians, and for- 
merly spoke the Coptic language. After the Council of 
Chalcedon (a. D. 46y the majority of Effirptian Chriattans 
separated from the Orthodox Church, and have ever sinoe 
had their own luccesaion of patriarchs. Their number is 
now venr small. The Abysaintan or Ethlopic Church is a 
part of the Coptic oommunlon, and Ita abuna or metran is 
alwMS chosen and oonaeorated by the Coptic patriarch. 
Bee Monophyeit*. 

The Copt* begin their reokonlng from the era of Diocle- 
E.W. Lane, Modem E^Uans, I. 279. 


birds. 


,, XXX. 606. 


NL. co- 
_ ng, < k6- 

. .. ... - j upon dung 

or filth ; applied to various insects, and specifi- 
cally to the Coprophagi. 

I, InL , . . 

Edinburgh Uev., ' 

Oirorophllida (kop-r 9 -fil'i-dtt), n. pi. [NL. 
(Heer, 1839), < Coprophilus + -im.] A tribe of 
beetles, of the family Stanhylinida and subfam- 
typified by the genus CoprqpW/ua. 


ily OxytehneB. , ^ ^ ^ 

They have 11-joiiited antenna), &-Jointed tarsi, Aliform 
. last palpal Joint, and recurved borders of the abdomen. 

I should be glad to think that the co-pretence of opposite There are 6 genera, mainly of European species. Also 

. ... J. - Coprophilini (,Brieh*on,\eSSi); CoprophilinatHeer.VUl); 

Coprophilide* (Laeordaire, 1864). 

COprophiloOB (ko-prof'i-lus), a. [< Gr. Kdrrpof, 
dung, + lovli^.] 1 . Growing uimn dung : 
said of many fungi. — 2. Fond of dung, as an 
insect; coprophagous. 


siun of doctrine In the Creeds. Contemporary Sec., 

OoprldsB (kop'ri-de), n. pi. [NL., < Copris + 
-iare.] In some systems of olassrfloation, a 
family of lamellicom dung-beetles, typified by 
the Muus Copris, and related to or merged in 
the SoarabceiatB, They have convex bodies, large beads 
with projecting clypeus, and, in the males, projections 
also of the thorax. 

Ooprlnn (ko-pri'nS), n. pi. [NL,, < Cmris + 
-ince.] The typical subfamily of Copridxe, con- 
taining the largest and handsomest species, it 

Is especially an American gn — *' *■ 

In the old world. The flrst t 


Oratic (kop'tik), a. and n. [< NL. Captious, < 
ML. Cophti, Copts.] I, a. Pertaining to the 
Copts, as distinct from the Arabians and other 
inhabitants of modem Egypt. Bee H. 

2. The ‘ 


n. n. 1. A Copt.— 


0 language of the 


Copts, descended from the ancient Egyptian 
(of the Hamitic family of languages), and used 
in Egypt till within the last two centuries, but 


insect; coprophagous. wivum tuo inm, lwo coniurms, our. 

ISM), < Gr, dung, loving.] The n j, u,, uturgioal languase of the Coptic (^ptlao 

typical ^nuB of C^opkiftoa, containing 6 spe- Monopbyslte) Church, but dwleotlons are read hi Arable 


9-jolnted, the head is free in repose, and the bind coxw 
are obconlo ; the (ore tarsi are preaeni or abeent, ohlefly as 
a sexual character, their absence being most frequent with 
the males. 

OoprinUB (ko-pri'nus), ». [NL., < Qr. xdwpof, 
dung.] A genus of hymenomycetous fun^, 
many species of which grow upon dung. The 


Gkf^r mfituTity deliquosc^ ctnd form ftn inky ])y ^ 
fluid. Coprinus comatus is edible. new a 


typical ^nuB xit rjinrrupnvMta.vourMiiriuif o epe- 
oies, of Europe, Amoa, and wnth America, as 
C. striatulus, a Europew species living under 
stones. 

COprOBB^, n. An obsolete form of copperas. 

COprOBB’^ (kop'ros), ». Same as copper-rose. 

COprOBtasiB (ko-pros'ta-sis), n. [< Gr. sdn-pof, 
dunu, feces, 4- (Tr<ia(C, standing: see static.] Li 
patkol., costiveness. 

COpSB (kops), n. See copp^. 

copsB (kops), V. ; pret. and pp. oop^, ppr. eops- 
ing. [<oop««, n. See oqpptise.] 1. trans. l.To 
out or trim, as brushwood, tufts of grass, and 
the like. 


Coprinus 

OoprlB (kop'ris), n. [NL., < Gr. Kdnpoc, dung.] 
A genus of lamellicom beetles, of the fanmy 
ScarabeeidcB, or made the type of a family Cop- 
rida, haying the laBiells) oi the antennal club 
alike, an expansivB clypeus, a punctate pro- 


tpHng the starvelings In the places where they ai 


Uturgioal languase of the Coptic (^ptlao 

Monopbyslte) Church, but Qie leotlons are read m Arabic 
aa weu as Coptlo. 

COptinB (kop'tin), ». [< Coptis +-4ne^.] An al- 
kaloid, orystallizing in cmorless crystals, ob- 
tained from the plant Coptis trtfolia. 

Oi^iS (kop'tis), n. [NL., < Gr. k 6 ktuv, out: in 
reference to the dirtsion of the leaves.] A 
small genus of plants, natural order Eanunou- 
lacecB, natives of the north temperate zone, 
consisting of low smooth perennials with di- 
vided root-leaves and small white flowers on 
scapes. A deoootlon of the leaves and italks of C. tri- 
folia, found in Canada and the northern parts of tf 
United States is use^ by the Indians for coloring do 
'cllow, thread-like rhlsomt-, 
d goldthread, aic used In medl- 
Therootof C. n 


2. To plant or preserve, as underwoods. 


stes, is used by the Indians for coloring doth 

and skins yellow. The yellow, thread-like rhlsomeB, 
whence the common name of goldthread, are used In medi- 
cine as a pure bitter tonic. The root of 0. Teeta, of China 
and India, known as Mishml bitter, hae been long iq re- 
pute In India aa aremedy tor dlsaaaea of the eye. and ta stiU 
In use as a bitter tonic. The spedee are found to contain 
on unusual percentage of berberine. 
0(»jto<:;rcla(kop-td-Blk'l|),N. [NL. (Chevrolat 
1834), < Gr. Kotrric, ohopped Bmall, pounded 


Oovtooi^eU 

(< Kdfrretp, out, ohop), + k(»cXo(, oirole, s round.] 
A tetramerooB beetles, 


1S67 

2. Sexual connection; coition. 


oovfbold 


family Cktuidiaas, C, elattata is s oommon Mew ited as unhone^ /feeler, Socles. Fo'uty, v 

Copulation of parts, in logic, sudi a ]uuction that the 
end of one part Is the beginning of another, as with the 
parts of time. 

oopnlative (kop'd-l^tlv), a. and «. [s= F. co- 
pulaHf ss Sp. Pg. It. eopviatiw, < LL. copvlaH- 
vus, < L. eopulare,w. eopvlatm, join together : 
see copulate, v.] L a. 1. Uniting or coupling; 
serving to unite or couple. 

It Hegel's ' being' were the mere inflnittve of the copnia 
'U,' as Erdmann thought, not only would whatever copu- 
lative force it might retain still presuppose two terms to 
be connected, but it is impossible to empty the word of all 
notion of existence. Q. S. HaU, German Culture, p. 16S. 

2. Belating or pertaining to copulation,— Copu- 
lative conjunction, in gram., a conjunction Joining 
together, two coordinate olauses, or coordinate members 
of a clause; the conjunction and. and any other, as aim, 
having a nearly like office: as, he went and she came; 
riches and honors are temptations to pride.— Oopula- 
tivepropoaitl^ see prmotUion. 

II. n. 1. A copulative conjunction. — 2t. 
Connection. 

A fourth wife, which makes more than one copulative in 
the rule of marriage. ‘ 

Hyeaut, Greek and Armenian Churches, p. 807. 

3. One who copulates. [Rare.] 

I press in here, sir, amongst the rest 

eopiuativet, to swear, and to forswear, ac. 
rlago binds, and blood breaks. 8hak., As ] 
COpulati'Vely (kop'fl-l^tiv-li), adv. In a copu- 
lative manner. Udmmond. 
copulatory (kop'u-l^to-rl), a. [< copulate + 
-or^.l 1 . Belating or pertaining to copulation : 
speomcally, in eooL, applied to the accessory 
generative organs. — 2. Uniting; copulative. — 
Oopulatory pouch, in entom., a cavity or sac in the ab- 
domen of a female Insect, destined to receive the fertiliz- 
ing fluid during copulation ; a kind of spermatheca. 
OopturUB (k6-pu'ruB), M. [NL. (Strickland, 
1841), < Or. handle, + ov/xi, tail.] A ge- 
nus of South American clamatorlal birds, of 
the family Tyrannidm or tyrant flycatchers : so 
called from the extraordinary development of 
the tail. The type is C. colonus (or platurus or 
filicauda). 



6f. Bight to the use of literary manuscript; 
copyright. 

I use the word copy, in the technical sense in which 
that name or term has been used for ages, to signify an 
incorporeal right to the sole printing and publlahlng of 
somewhat intellectual communicated oy lettera 

Lord Marufitld, quoted in Drona 
will bring roe in three hundred pounda exclu- 


brlng ro< — 

sive of the sale of the oopg. Sterne, Letters, Mo. 6S. 
7t. A copyhold tenure; tenure in general. 
Jfaeb. Thou know’st that Banquo, and his Fleanoe, Uvea. 
Lady M. But in them nature's eopy'e not eteme. 

Skak,, Macbeth, ill. 2. 


8. A sire of writi^-paper measuring 16 X 20 


But this [acquiescence], as he afterwards confessed on 
his death-bed, . . . wtm only a copy hi* eountenanee. 

FiMing, Jonathan Wild, Hi. 14. 

It this application for my advice is not a copy qf your 
countenance, a mask, if you are obedient, I may vet set 
you right. Foote, The Author, U. 


England potato-beetle. C. auriehalcea la known as the 
golden tortoise-beetle. Both feed upon the sweet potato, 
morning-glory, and other oonvblvulaoeoua plants, 
cop-tube (kop'tub), n. In a spinning-machine, 
the tube or spindle on which the cop of thread 
or yam is formed. 

« anu (kop-tu'rus), b. [NL. (SchSnherr, 
), irreg. < Gr. /wixrftv, cut, + ovpA, tail.] A 
genus of ouronlios, containing numerous spe- 
cies, of North and South Amenca and the West 
Indies. The rostrum reaches to the fore border of the 
metasteruum, which often presents a depression Into which 
it fits ; the prothorax is grooved across the fore border ; 
the elytra are plane, triangular, or oval, usually short, 
aometlmes spiny at the end ; and the body is very thick, 
and rhomboidal in shape. 

copula (kop'u-4), n. : pi. copulaa, copulw (-Iftz, 
-le). [< L. copula, a band, Imnd, link, contr.' of 
*'eo-apula, dim., < oo~, together, + apere, in pp. 
aptua, join : sec apt. Hence (from the L.) ult. 
couple, wh[oh is thus a doublet of copula.^ 1. 
In gram, and logic, that word or part of a propo- 
sition which expresses the relation between the 
subject and the predicate. Thus, in tlie proposition 


corrections, obliterations, etc. : opposed to fair o 
copp.— OtHeo copy, in law, a transcript of a proceeuing 
or record In tho proper offleo of a court, authenticated by 
Uiu officer having custody of the record, and usually un- 
der the seal of such office. Also called eertiftd copy. —TO 
oast off copy. See casti.— To change one’s oopyt, 
to alter onea conduct ; adopt a dilfereiit course. 


Methinks Euphues chaunging so your colour, vpon the 
delne, you wfl soone chauiwe your eoi>pie. 

Lyly, Eupliues, Auat. of Wit, p. Sa 


sodeine. 

To hold copy, to act os a copy-holder, or a proof-reader's 
assistant. See copy-holder'*, I.— TO set a copy, to pre- 
pare something to serve as a copy or model, as across the 
lop of the page of a wrlting-lKKUc. 


ness, the predicate, and itself expressing merely the pred- 
ication or assertion which is the essential element of a 
sentence. Any other verb is capable of being analyzed 
into the copula and a predicate: thus, "he live*" Into 
"he i» living," and so on. 

2. In an organ, same as coupler, — 3. In anat,, 
some coupling or connecting part, usually dis- 
tin^ished by a qualifying term; especially, a 
median hone or cartilage connecting hyoidean 
and branchial arches, and also uniting opposite 
halves of these arohes respeotively, as a baei- 
branohial. 

All the branchial arches ore united ventrally by azygos 
pieces— the copula. 

Oegenbaur, Comp. Anat. (trans.), p. 409. 

4, In law, sexual intercourse.- Balanced copula. 

In logic, a copula which algnllles a relation of equlpa- 
between subject and predicate.- Oopula byold^ 
.* ” In anaf., the basis of the hyr'^ 


copy, P. eopie (> I), kopy s G. copie == Dan. 8w. 

a transonpt, copy, =3 Pr. Sp. Pg. It. copia, 
abundance, a transcript, copy, < L. copia, abun- 
dance, plenty, multitude, facilities, opportuni- 
ty, hence also, in ML. (from the notion of abun- 
dance, plenty), a transcript, copy ; prob. contr. 
from *co-opta, < co-, together, + opes, riches 
(^of. inopia, want): see opulmt-l If. Abun- 
dance; plenty; copiousness. 

This Spayne . . . hath grete copy and plente of cos- 
tellies], of hors, of metal, and of honv. 

Treviea, Works (ed. Babington), 1. 801. 


oopula Ungualls. in anat., the basis of the hyoid bone ; 
the baaih^ considered as the piece coniieotlng the oppo- 
site halves of the hyoidean glU-arch.— Copula Of Inclu- 
sion, in logic, a oopula which stgnifles that the objects 
denoted by the subject are among tboae denoted by tlie 
predicate. 


8. Jonmn, Cynthia's Revels, v. 2. 

Now because they speak ail they can (however uufltly), 
they ore tliought to have the greater copy. 

B. Joneon, Discoveries. 

Food for liorse in great copie. Slrype, Records. 

2. A duplication, transcription, imitation, or 
reproduction of something; that which is not 
an original. 

Good Cl 
writ to D 


copy (kop'i), V . ; pret. and pp. c^ied, ppr. copy- 
ing, [< ME. copten (= D. tcopicren =s G. coptren 
sz Dan. kopiere = 8w. kopiera), < OF. copier, F. 
copier = 8p. Pg. co^r = It. copiare, < ML. 
caviare, copy (cf, LL. copiari, furnish one’s 
self abimdautly with something), < copia, a 
copy, Ij. , abundance : see copy, «,] I. trans. 
1 . To imitate ; follow as a model or pattern. 

To copy her few nymphs aspired, 

Her virtues fewer swains admired. Swift. 

To copy beauties forfeits all pretence 


My future will not copy fair my past 
On any leaf but Heaven's. 

Mr*. Browning, Sonnet. 

2. To make a copjir of; duplicate; reproduce; 
transcribe; sometimes followed by out, espe- 
cially when applied to writing: as, to copy out 
a set of figures. 

There can be no doubt but that laws apparently good 
are (m 11 were) things copied out of the very tables of 
that high everlasting law. Ilooker, Eccles. Polity, i. 16. 
These are also proverbs of Solomon, which the men of 
iezckiab king of Judah copied out. Prov. xxv. 1. 




A la behalf of the C!ount Bouslllf>n? 

Shak., All's Well, iv. 8. 
Corinna frowns awhile, 

Hell's torments are but eoi^ of Ids smart. 

. .. , . -nr Qwarfes, Emblems, Iv. 8. 

COpular (kop u-1^), 0. [< oe^Mlo + -ar®.] In a eopw after Raffaelle is more to be commended than an 

gram, and logic, relating to or of the nature of original of any indifferent painter. 

- ’ Dryden, ParaUel of Pootry and Painting. 

l-l§t), o.j pret. and pp. cqp«- Specifloally — 3. A completed reproduction, or 
one of a set or number of reproductions or imi- 
tations, oontaiuing the same matter, or having 
the same form ana appearance, or executed in 
the same style, as an exemplar; a duplicate; 
a transcript : as, a copy of the Bible. 


a copula. 

copulate 


(kop'ii-l&ii), v.j prei. ana pp. cupu- 
ppr. oopuiating. [< L. copulatus, pp. of 


copuidre ss Sp. Pg. copvlar zs F. 

copvier), unite, couple (> lut. couple, f>.), < co- 
pida, a band, bona: see copula, coeple.] I.t 
iratui. To join together. Bailey. 

n. intrans. To unite as a pair; especially, 
to unite sexually. 


Hot only the persons so copulating are infected, but also 
their ohiloren. Wieeman, Surgery. 

CC^pnlatet (kop'v-lSt)» «• C< L. copulatus, pp. : 

see the verb.] Joined. ” 

trema See extreme. 


Bvelyn, Diary, 

4. The thing copied or to be copied ; something 
set for imitation or reproduction ; a pattern, ex- 
emplar, or model; specifloally, an example of 
Booon.— oopnlato «- penmanship to be copied by a pupil. 

COPUlatiOll (kop-^-lfl'shgn), ». [sb F. oopula- Might be a eopu to these younger'timee, 
turn m It. eopulaeione, < L. eopulamln^, < copu- Which, follow'd weU, would demonatrate them now 

V -i:..-.. Lix /: .. -1 Bat goers backward. Shale., All's Well, i 8. 

Hs was the mark and glass, copy and book, 

That faahion'd oUiera. ffAM., 8 Hen. IV., it 8. 
6. In printing, written or printed matter given 
to the printer to he reproonoed in type. 


intrans. To i^tate, or endeavor to be like, 

something regarded as a model; do something 
in imitation of an exemplar: sometimes fol- 
lowed by after : as, to copy after bad precedents. 

Some . . . never fail, when they copy, to follow the 
bad as well as the good. 

Dryden, tr. of Dufresnoy's Art of Painting. 

copy-book (kop'l-bfik), n. A book in which 
copies are written or printed for learners to 
imitate. 

Fair at a text B in a copy-book. Shak., L. L L., v. 2. 

copyer. n. 8ee copier. 

copyhold (kop'i-hold), n. [< copy + feoW.] 1. 
In England, a tenure of lands or a manor, ac- 
cording to the custom of the manor, ana by 
copy of court-roll ; or a tenure for which the 
tenant has nothing to show except the rolls 
made by the steward of the lord’s court, which 
contain entries of the admission of the original 
or former tenant, his surrender to the use of 
another, or alienation, or his death, and the 
claim and admission of the heir or devisee. 
There are two sorts of copyhold : tho first la atyled an- 
eietU demeene, or a customary freehold ; and the second 


lore, pp. copulatus, unite: see oopulats. «.] _ 
The aot of oouplmg; oonjnnction; union. 

His eopuleUlan of monosyllahles supplying the quantity 
ofatriayuS^tohiiintont h 

PtfftenAam, Arte Bug. Postls. 



oopyhold 


Ahig. Oh, will you kill meT 
Hog. I do nut tiiliik 1 can ; 

Vou W) like a copyhold, with nine Urea In 't. 

Beau, and Ft., Hcornful Lady, iv. 1. 

Thare waa even a manor court which took coimlzance 
of their tighta, and In which the ancient, tliough Inferior, 
title of copyhold, or a riBht to land by virtue of a copy of 
the roll of the manor court, may Iw aaid to have been In- 
vented. British Quarterly Hev., LXXXllI. 274. 

S, Land held in copyhold. 


requirements 
right. 

copweb (kop'web), n. An obsolete or dialeo- 
^ , tal form of cobweb. 

item, to tlia thyrde we aaye that no coppy-holder that f koki « rF lit n. ahAll • raa mcM 

doeth «nTenderfiy*copp,/A,IWa onghte te paye any her- o ’ * - 

ryott vpon the gurrendcr of hyg eoppyholde excepte yt be ooc^tc^, j A small bow o 
In extremlg of deathe. EngHth OUd» (E, E. T. 8.), p. 441. 

Bnftanoblsement of oopyhold lands. See eniVan- 

ehisemenl. 

copyholder^ (kop'i-hoFd6r), n. r< o^hold + 

-er*.] One who is possessed of lanain copy* 
hold. 

A copyholder la a tenant of a manor who la laid to hold 


oorMlM 

shells. This motive of deooratlou was oommon 
in the Louis XV. style. See rococo. 
COQuUbt-llIlt (k^kS^l^nut), n. The fruit of 
copyright (kop'i-rit), v. t. To secure a copy- the palm Amleii one of the coooanut 

right of, as a book or play, by complying with group, a imtiye of Brazil. The nut u ' 
the requirements of the law; enter for copy- L""?' 


an International arrangement by which the right of an 
author regldlng In one coiiiitiy may be protected by 
copyright in each other uountriea aa are partlea to the 


loop of ribbon used 

in decorative trimming. 

coqnelicot (kok'li-kd), n. [Also written eogue- 
lieo; F. coqueticot, formerly co^Uco^, wild 
poppy : so called from its resemblance lu color 
to a cock's crest, the word being a variant of 
ceujuelicon, coquerico, an imitation of 


At'grighta 

, ; but the 

lord fg bound toexerolae hie will according to the cuatom, 
go that the tenant la really aa aafe aa it he were an aban- 
lute owner. F. FoUoek, Land Lawa, p. 48. 

A copyholder ia not a hirer but an owner of land. 

Maine, Early Iaw and Cuatom, p. 822. 

copy-holder^ (kop'i-hdFder), n. 1. Inprinting, 
a proof-readeris assistant, who reads the copy 
aloud or follows it while the proof is read, for 
the detection of deviations from it in the proof. 
— 2, A device for holding copy in its place, as 
on a printer’s frame or on a type-writer. 

OOpylzig-ink (kop'i-ing-ink), n. 1. A writing- 
fluid, containing sugar or some other viscous 
substance, usetf for writings intended to bo du- 

g icated by a oopying-pross. — S. A priutiug- 
k used in printing blanks, letter-heads, etc., 
from which letter-press copies may aftorwara 
be taken. 

copying-machine (kop'i-ing-ma-shen'), ». 
Same as oopffing-preati. 

copying-paper (kop'i-iug-p&'p^r), n. Thin un- 
sized paper used in duplioatmg writings by a 
oopying-press. 

COpylng-l^ncil (kop'l-luppen'sil), n. A pencil 
oomposod of gropnite, kaolin or gum arabio, 
and oluo-violet aniline. Marks made with it can 
be reproduced in the copying-press like those 
of copying-ink. 


COpylhg-preaa (kop'i-ing-pres), n. A machine 
for copying any piece of writing ui facsimile, or 
for'produmng duplicates of letters, invoices, 


and other manuscripts. Ibore are auvoral Varlotiea, 
but generally the original document la written with a 
•pecial kind of ink, and a copy ia obtained from It on thin 
paper which has been dam^ned, by meana of prusaurc. 
Alao called copying-machine 

oopying-rlboon (kop'i-ing-rib''qu), n. A ribbon 
prepared with uop^ug-ink, for use in a type- 
writer when the copy Is to be duplicated. 
COpyiim (kop'i-lzm), n, [< copy ■+• -<#»».] The 
praotice of copying or imitating; mere imita- 
tion. [Bare.] 

MU. Qaucherel, Rajon, and Brunet-Uehainca have In- 
terpreted gome n( the moat difficult amnngat the later 
works of Turner in a manner which recalla them vividly 
te our recollection, wlilch la far better than heavy, utilii- 
telligent eopyiein. IlamerUm, Graphic Arts, p. 444. 

COPSrist (kop'i-ist), n. [< copy + -ist, after F. 
copiate ; see capiat,] A copier : a transcriber ; 
an imitator; Hpeoincally, one whose occupation 
is to traiiBcnbe documents or other manu- 
scripts. 

No original writer over remained ao unrivalled by auc- 
ceedlng eopyiete aa thia Sicilian master [Ttieocrltua]. 

J. Warton, Essay on Tope, 1. 9. 
OOpy-money (kop'i-mun''i), n. Money paid for 
copy or oopyri^t; compensation for literary 
work, lioawell. 

They (pa; 

which has 1 , . , 

nothing for copy-tnoney. Franklin, Autoblug., I. 846. 

copyopia (kop-i-o'^i-^), n. In pathol., fatigue 
or weariness of vision ; weakness of sight ; co- 
popsia. 

O^yright (kop'i-rit), n. [< copy + right, n. 
Exclusive right to multiply and to dispose c, 
copies of an intellectual production (IMmc ) ; 
the right which the law affords for protecting 
the produce of man’s intellectual industry from 
being made use of by others without adequate 
recompense to him (Broom and Hadley), it la a 
right given l)y law for a limited number of years, upon cer- 
tain conditions, to the originator of a book or other writing, 
painting, sculpture, deaijni, photograph, mualcal composi- 
tion, or similar prtriiiotion, or to hia aaaignee. It corre- 
sponds to the paUnt of an invention. In the United 
States the term ia 28 yean^ with the privilege of renewal 
for 14 years; lu Etmland It ia 42 years, or the period 
of the author’s life and 7 years additional, which- 
ever period la the longer.— inwmatlonal copyright 


the cry of a cook, cockadoodle-doo : see cocfcl.] 
Wild poppy; corn-rose; hence, the color of 
wild poppy ; a color nearly red, or red mixed 
with orange. 

COquett, n. and a. See cocket^ and coqttette. 
coquet (kp-ket'), r. ; pret. and pp. coquetted, 
ppr. coquetting. [=» D. koketteren = 6. eoquet- 
Uren = Dan. kokettere sc 8w. kokettera, < F. co~ 
queter, coquet, flirt, orig. swagger or strut like 
a cock, < coquet, a little cock, hence a beau, 
fem. coquette, a coquette, as adj. coquettish: 
see cocket^, coquette.] I. trana. To attempt, 
out of vanity, to attract the notice, admiration, 
or love of; entertain with compliments and 
amorous flattery ; treat with an appearance of 
amorous tenderness. 

You are coquetting a maid of honour. Suf(ft. 

n. intram. 1 . To trifle in love ; act the lover 
from vanity ; endeavor to gain admirers. 

Young ashes pirouetted down, 

Coquetting with young beeches. 

Tennymn, Amphlou. 
Honoe — 2. To trifle, in general; act without 
seriousness or decision. 

The French affair had dragged on. Elisabeth had co- 
quetted with it aa a kitten plays with a Imll. 

Froude, Hlat. Eng., vltl. 
COquetoon (kok-e-tfln'), «. An antelope of west- 
ern Africa, Cephalophua ri^filatua. V. L. Sclater. 
coquetry (koTcet-n), n . ; pi. coquetriea ^riz). 
[CP. ooquetteric, < coquette, a coquette.] Effort 
to attract admiration, notice, or love, from van- 
ity or for amusement ; affectation of amorous 
tenderness; trifling in love. 

Women . . . without a dash of coquetry. 

Adaieon, Spectator. 

Coquetry, with all its pranks and teasings, makes the 
spice to your dinner— the mulled wine to your supper. 

D. 0. MitoheU, Reveries of a Bachelor, 11. 
••Sim. See/irte««H. 

Ooquettu Dark. See bark^. 
coquette (ko-ket'), n. and a. [Former! v also 
coquet (orimuaily appliod to men as well as to 
women); < F. coquette, a coquette, a flirt, a pert 
nr flippant woman, prop. fem. of coquet, a beau, 
us adj. coquettish, flirting, lit. a little cock ; see 
cocket^, which is the same word in earlier form.] 
I. n. 1. A woman who endeavors to gain the 
admiration of men; a vain, selfish, trifling wo- 
man, who endeavors to attract admiration and 
advances in love, for the gratifloatiou of her 
vanity; a flirt; a jilt. 

A cold, vain and interested cooueffe . . . who could ven- 
tere te Utrt with a succession of admirers In the just 


ig ornamental ends fc 

coquilla (k^kfil')f [F., lit. a shell: see 
cockle^.] A part of the guard of a sword-hilt. 
Bee hilt and ahell. 

coqulllo (k^kfil'yfi), n. [Sp., a small shell, a 
coooanut, etc. : see cocfcfea. J The physio-nut, 
Jatropha Curcaa. 

coquimbite (ko-kim'hit), n. [< Coquimbo (see 
def.) + -itc^.y A hydrous sulphate of iron, of 
a white or yellowish color, forming beds in a 
traohytio rook in the province of Coquimbo, 
Chili. Also called white copperaa, 
coquimbo (ko-ldm'bd), n. [S. Amer.] The 
burrowing owl of South America, SjMOtyto cu- 
nioularia. Bee Speotyto, and cut under owl. 
coquina (ko-ke'nll), ». [< Sp. coquina, sheU- 
fi^ in general, also cockle, dim. < L. concha, a 
shell : see conch, cockk!^.] A rock made up of 
fragments of marine shells, slightly consolidat- 
ed by pressure and infiltrated calcareous mat- 
lied to a rook 
Florida, and u 


occurring on the ei 

extent an a building material. 

coquito (kfi-ke'to), n. [Sp^ a small coooanut, 
dim. of coco, cocoanut.J The Jubata apectabi- 
lia, a very beautiful palin of Chili, allied to the 
coooanut, and growing to a height of 40 dr 50 
feet. It bears numerous small edible nuts, and the sap, 
obtained by felling tliu trees, is lioiled to a sweet syrup, 
which, under the name of palm-honey (miel de palma), is 
highly esteemed in the domestic economy of the Ghilians. 

cor^ (kdr), n. [li. cor (cord-) = Gr, aapdla s= 
E. heart : see core^ and heart. ] The heart, in 


Cor 


don, 1740) and by sot 
Hydr» (L, isux t: 
ilydrce, gen. of nydi 
the southern oonstel 


would thaw her o' 


Maeaxuay, Uist. Eng., zlx. 


2. pi. A group of crested humming-birds, of the 
genus Lophomia (which see). 

II.t a. Coquettish ; like a coquette. 

Coquet and Coy at once her Air, 

Both study’d. Congivec, Amoret. 

He was last week producing two or three letters which 
he writ In his youth to a coquette lady. 

Addieon, The Man of the Town. 
.^JUettlBh (kf-ket'ish), o. [< coquette + -iah.] 
Like a coquette ; of or pertaining to or charac- 
terized by or practising coquetry. 

A eoquetlieh manner. 

/i. Swinhume, Travels through Spain. 
She meant to weave me a snare 
Of some eoquettieh deceit. 

Tennyton, Maud, vl. 
COquettlshly (kp-ket'isb-Ii), adv. In a ooquet- 
ti% manner. 

coquilla^ie (P. pron. kd-kfi-lyilzh'), n. [F., a 
Bhell-ammal, a shell, < coguiUe, a snell : see eo- 
quiUe, cockle*.'] In decoratita art, an imitation 
of sbells, or tne nse of forms borrowed from 


the anatomical seuso ; the physiologically i 
tral organ of the system of blood-vessels.- 

Caroll. [NL. : L. cor » E. heart ; Caroli, gen. of 

Carolue, Charles (In sense (6) with reference to Charles's 
Wain); see heart and carl.] (a) A heart made of silver 
or gold, sometimes set with Jewel^ symiHjIizing the heart 
of King Charles I. of England. It was worn or carried 
by enthusiastio royalists. (6) A yellowish star of the 
third magnitude, below and beliind the tall of the Great 
Bear, designated by Flamsteed as 12Canum Voiiatlcorum, 
but treated as a cuustellutioii on the globe of Senax (Lon- 
don, 1740) and by some other F.ngllsh astronomers.— Got 
” — ' the heart of Hydra; cor = B. heart; 

’ of the second magnitude in 

ydra. See cut under Hydra. 

— Oor Lsonls [L. (NL.), the heart of Leo: cor = E. heart; 
leonU, gen. of leo, a lion ; see Bon), another name for Re- 
gulus, a star of the first magnitude in the constellation 
Leo. See cut under Leo.—Cot Boorplonls (L., the heart 
of Scorpio : cor *« E. heart ; ecorpionie, gen. of »eorpia(n-), 
a scorpion, the constellation Scorpio), anotlier name for 
Antares, a star of the first magnitude in the zodiacal con- 
stellation Scorpio.— Cor vUlosum |NL., vllloiu heart], a 
heart the external surface of which is made rough and 
shiwgy by a perfcardltlc flbrlnous exudation. 

COTm, n. See core*, corps*. 

C0r*t, »• [Origin obscure.] A kind of fish. 

A salmon, cor, or chevin. 

Will feed yon six or seven. 

S. Joneon, The Honour of Wales. 

cor* (k6r), n. [Heb.] A Hebrew and Phenician 
oil-moasure, supposed to be equal to 96 United 
States (old wine) gallons. The cor (translated 
measure) is mentioned in Luke xvi. 7 as a dry 
measure. Also chor. 

Concerning the ordinance of oil, the hath of oil, ye shall 
offer the tenth part of a bath out of the oor, which Is an 
homer of ten baths. Ezek. xlv. 14. 

cor-. Assimilated form of com-, con-, before r. 
See com-. 

Oor. An abbreviation of Corinthiana. 

COra, n. See corah. 

coracacromial (kor^ak-a-kr$'mi-§l), a. Same 
as eoraco-acromial. 

Oorada (k^rft'si-ft), n. [NL. (Brisson, 1700), 
< Gr. K6pai, a raven, a crow : see Coraic.] A 
genus of corvine birds, including the chough 
or red-legged crow, C. graeulua, usually called 
Pyrrhoeorax or Fregilua graeulua. See cut un- 
der chough. 

coradaa (k5-rfi'si-as), n. [Gr. KOfMKlat, a kind 
of raven or crow, \ itdpof (xopeue-), a raven, a 
crow : see Corax.'] If. An Aristotelian name 
of some bird desonbed as being like a crow and 
red-billed : either the red-legged chough, ^r- 
rhocorax graeulua, or the alpme, P. aqdnua . — 
2. leap.] [NL.] In modern omith. '. (af) Same 
as Coraeia. Vieillot, 1616. (b) The typical ge- 
nus of the family Corgpiidce, containing the true 
rollers, such as Coraeiaa garrula of Europe and 
Africa, and other species, not related to crows, 
nor even of the same order of birds. See roller. 
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imna dlvwited of certain non^nformable typM, to the 
Voluerti of aundevaU, and to the t'annr** of moat modern 
author*. It U an iminenae aacerablage, containing a 


itmctnre, or the “crow form." Tltelr technical charac- 
ter* Me; ann^thognathouapalate; no baalpterygold pro- 
cesaea ; a forked manubrium aterni ; Uie aternuni aingle- 
notched l>ehliul and with abort coatiferoua extent (with 
few exceptioua); uaually a h ypoclidiuni ; an acceaaory 
acapulohumeral liouc ; a mobile Inalatent hallux directed 
backward ; a normal ratio of digital phalange* 8, 4, S) ; 

* caenting every degree of 

id afterahafted plumage. 


Roller (CerorCar 

OoradidflB (kor-B-8i'i-d§), n. pi. [NL., < Cnra- 
eUw, 2 (b), + -idee,] A family of pifiarian. birds, 
non-passerine and not related to the orows, be- 
lon^ng to the group of ooocygomorphs, and 
typified by the genus Coraekis. it contain* the 
forma known aa roller*, of the genera Coraeiai, Kutvtlo- 
»»iM, Leptotomug, Braehypteraeiat, AtitlomU, and mobi- 
aiUi, of Africa, Aaia, and Europe. The Coraeiida are 
flaairoatral, and related to the brondbllla, todlea, and mot- 
mot*. The term ho* sometime* been made to cover an oa- 
aemblage of all theau bird* together, but is now dellnltely 
restricted a* above. Also written Cwaddm, Coraeiadm, 
Coraciaitid(t. 

OoraciintB (ko-ras-i-i'nS), M. pL [NL., < Cora- 
ciaa, 2 (ft), + -inee.} The typical subfamily of 
the CoraoiidtB, distinguishing the rollers proper 
(of the genera Citraciaa and Eurystomu^ from 
the isolated Madagascan forms of the genera 
Leptoaomua and Braehypteraciaa, which respec- 
tively represent other subfamilies. G. 11. Gray. 
Also CoracincB, Coracianai, Coraciana, Voracia- 
dtncB. See cut under Coraoias, 

Ooradnat (kor-a-sl'nft), n. [NL. (VieiUot, 1816). 

< L. corax (corao-), a raven, crow : see Corax and 
coracitie,'] A genus name under which Vioillot 
grouped a number of heterogeneous species of 
birds, including certain frmt-crows of South 
America with some campophagine forms of the 
old world. It has iMien applied by other author* to sun- 
dry specie* of Oymnoderiiut, Vampephaijidx, etc. Ttic 
tyjKj w.as Oumiuxterug /xtidug. 

Ooracin8B4 (kor-a-sl'ne), n. pi. [NL., < L. corax 
{oorac-), a raveri, crow, + -inir.. Cr. Coracina 
and coraotne.] A term applied by Swaiuson in 
1831 to the South American fruit-crows, of the 
subfamily Oymnodcritm of tho family Cotinyidw. 
Also Ooracinince, 

CoracinsB^ (kor-^sl'ue), n. pi. [NL.] Same 
as CoraciitKB. 

coraoineif (kor'^sin), n. r< L. eoraciitun, < Or. 
KopoKivof, also KopAitivoi, a fisu like a perch, found 
in the Nile, so called from its black color (cf. 
Kopaklvoi, a young raven), < Kop&Kivo^, adj., like a 
raven, < xdpaf (komk-), a raven: see Cwax.] A 
fish anciently called coracinm, generally iden- 
tified with the Chromis chrotnia, a species of the 
family Pomaeentrida;. By tim older oiithors It wa.* 
ideiitifled with tlie Sciama or Corvitui wnbra or ntyra or 
wltli tlie Cmbrina eirrhota. 

The golden-headed coraciite out of Egypt. 

Mitldletoii, Game at Chess, v. 8. 

COradne^f, a. [< L. coracinua, < Or. icopdiuvof, like 
a raven, raven-black, < adpai (aopaa-), a raven; 
see Corax.] Black ; raven-black. 

OoradnlnSBt (ko-ras-i-nl'neb n. pi. Same as 
Coracinw^. Bonaparte, 1837; Cabania, 1847. 

coradoid (ko-ras'i-oid), a. [< Coraciaa + -aid.] 
Roller-like; speeiflcally, rmated to the Corn- 
cUdai, or belonging to tne Coracioidece. 

OoradoideSB (ko-ras-i-oi'df-S), n. pi. [NL.^ < 
Coraciaa + -oidece. ] A superfamily of birds, in- 
cluding the families Steatornithidai, Vodargida, 
Caprimulgid(B, Coraciidee, and Leptoaomaiidee, 
or the oil- birds, podargues, goatsuckers, rollers, 
and kirumboB. See coradoid. 

Coradrostrea (ko-ras-i-ros'trSz), n.pl. [NL., 

< L. corax (,corao-), a raven, crow (see Corax), + 
roatrmi, beak.] A general name of the corvine 
birds, considered as an 
order of Paaaerea. A. 

E, Brehm. 

coracle (korVkl), a. [< 

W. oorwgl, also evorwgl, a 
coracle, < oorwg, cwrwg, 
a frame, carcass, boat, 
a Ir. curachan, a skiff : 
see eurraoh.] A fisher- 
man’s boat used in 
Wales and on many 
parts of the Irish 
coast, made by oovering 
« nyieker frame with 
leather or oil-Kilotb; a 
Idnd of bull-boat. Also 
apdled oorrade. 


And, M a CoraeU that braves 
On Vaga'a breast the fretful waves, 

'This shell upon tho deep would swim. 

Wordrteorth, Blind Highland Boy. 

coraco-acromial (kor^^ko-a-krd'mi-^l), a. [< 
coraco{id) + aoromioti' + -at.] In anat,, per- 
taining to the coracoid and tho acromion. Also 
eoracacromial . — ooraooMicrotnlal ligament, a stout 

ligament which connects the acromion with the coracoid, 
and la one of tho acceaaory atnicturea which defend tlio 
*hnnIder-]olut 

coracobrachial (kor^a-ko-brS'ki-sl), a. and n, 

[< NL. cora«>6mofc»a/»«, q. v.] I.’ «. In anat., 

pertaining to the coracoid and the brochium or iir"/;' v ; r" i' /ai \ ry 

upper arm, or to tho humerus : applied to the coraconiorpjlic (kor a-kp-mOr nk), a. K cora- 
coraoobrachialis oowof 7 iA« -f -tc.] Pertaining to or having the 

II. w. The eoraoobrachialis. characters of the Corae<morj)hie. 

racobrachialls (kor']i-k6-b 
led as n. ; pi. eoraeobraohiatca 
vfiraemdea, coracoid, + L. bracinum. arm: see 

enracoiil aad hrachiul.] A muscle which arises ^ ^ 

from the coracoid in common with the long COraMpcctoraUs (kor a-ko-pek-W-rt lisb fl. 
head of the biceps, and is inserted into the 5 coraoopec^alca (-lez). [NL. : 

shaft of the humerus, lu inner border forma for (^aco(td) + pectoral.] The lesser peetorel 
acme diaUnce tho aurglcul guide to the brachial artery ; musido, or pectoralis minor, arising from the 
ita action tend* t<i extend the upiHsr arm. See cut under front of the chest, and inserted into the cora- 
muicU. coid. Cows. 

CoracoclavictUar (kor*'a-ko-kla-vlk'u-l|ir), a. coraco-procoraooid (kor^a-k6-pr6-kor'a-koid), 
[< comco(.dl -I- cUimeuU + -rtr».] In awt., per- (-< ^aco^id) + procordhoid.] Pertaining to 
M the clavicle. -coim- the coracoid and the procoraooid : as, a coraco- 

cold. It is divided into two portiona, called from tliuir COracOSCapular (kor'’a-ko-skap p-lto), a. and it. 
aliape conoid and trojieroid. l< coraco(id) + Bcajmar .] I. a. 1, Oforper- 

coracocostal (kor*a-kd-kos'tal), a. Same as tainlng to the coracoid and the scimula. — 9. 
coaioeoruand. _ Consisting of a coracoid and a scapula. 

COracOhumeraKkor^^ko-hu'me-rid), a. [< The pectoral arch (of an oaaeoua flahl ulwaya conalata of 
Coraco{%a) + hutiierm + -a/.] In attat., pertam- n primarily cartilaglnouacoraco-acajuwfar portion— -which 

ing to the coracoid and the humerus Ooraoo- «»uully o**ifle* In two piece*, a coracoid below, and a 

humeral ligament, a flhrou* hand which forma u part of scapula above — and of aundry membrane Imnea. 
the capsular ligament of the shoulder-Jolnt. Huxley, Anat. Vert., p. 187. 

coracoid (kor ’^koid), a. and n. [< NL. cora- OoraojMcapular angle, in the inclination of the 


crow’s beak. — 2. Pertauiing to the coracoid ; nata. Coraooscapular foramen, ttee/nramen. 
connected with the coracoiu: as, the coracoid H. n. That which consists of a coracoid and 
ligament.— Coracoid bone. Same a* II.— Coracoid “• scapula. 

fontanelle, a space or vacuity between or among several Curtilages wl.hli are placed side by side and articulate 
coracoid element;, u In baUMhlana.- Coracoid pro- with tho coroco-ocapufur. Ilxtgdty, Anat. Vert., p. 188. 
0688 . tlie coracoid of a mammal above a luonotreme. 

II. «. The distal or veutral element of the Also ecoputocorocold. 
scapular arch, extending from the scapula to COracOBteal (kor- 9 ,-ko 8 te-al), a. [< coracoateon 
ortowardthestemum, of whatever size, shape, + Of or pertaining to the coracostea : as, 
or {losition : so named from the fact that in S' coracoateal ossification, 
adult mau it somewhat resembles tho beak of a coracoateon (kor-a-kos'tf-on), «. [NL., < Gr. 
crow ill size and shape. See out under scapula, (Kopax-), r raven, + coriw, bone.] In or- 

In reptiles, birds, ftnd monotreiiiatoiis mammals the eora- nithej a separata ossification of the stomiun, or 
did Is a comparatively lurgo. distinct, and Indepondont breast-bone, in relation with the coracoid: a 
iMtiie, artlculate»l at one end with the ahoHlder-hlade and Carrnlnferl with Innlutuimn nlAurnaUnn 

at the other with the sternum. (See euU under hypecli. corrolatetl With lopftoateon, pieuroateon, 

(iixim and pectoral.) In all mammals above tho mono- and uroateon. _ larktp'. 

trcinea it ia much reduced, becoming a 


with the steniuni, but normally having 

dependent center of oasifleatinn. In amphiblana the corn- "y"'' vuo,/ 

cold varies in condition and relations, hut when present angle of the scapula which is formed by its 
conform* to the above definition. In bntrechions the coracoid and vertebral borders, in man the pos- 
coracold is divided by a large membranous space or fou- tcro-supcrior angle. 

taiic) into a coracoid nrvtper, which lies behind this spacu, /i.;; ^ rr i j- 

a persistently cartilaiduoiwepicoracold, which bounds the COrftdilJatg (ko-raCl i-kat), a. [< CO- 

simen internally, and aprecoracoid In front of it. IiiHshe* cate, a.] _ lu Jjnilol., of tho same root; of the 

the term coracoUl has been applied to several different same ultimate origin. Skeat. 

parts, on tlie MamnpUon of their h.miologv with thevora- coraget, «. and i). An obsolete form of courage, 

euld of the higher vertebrates (see cut under neapulocora- lXl.rC ». r/ -ai. a ^ 

cut) -. («) by Cuvier and Ills follower*, to the toootem- COrBA, COia (ko ^)> «• [< 

pond : (ft) by Owen and utliers, to the preacapula ; (c) by plain (as Bilk undyed).] An India-pattern silk 

Parker and other late writer*, to tho hypocoracoid ; (d) handkerohiof, OoraB aiHr , a light washable silk from 

by (HU, to the Inner cartilage of the scapular arch and the Boat indies, of creamy-white color. 

Oor.^t<k6-rtl^». l<. (^, Xarp (LL, 
hypBrc(n‘ac<ndy pr 0 oi}rawuly yrocaracM, niention6(l lU Nutn. XVI, 1, etc., + -wm.J 

coracoidal (kor-a-koi'dal), a- [< coracoid + A factious, contentious, or rebellious spirit: in 
-al.] Of or pertaining to the coracoid. allusion to the factious action of Corah and 

coracoidens (kor-a-koi'de-us), a. used as kis company as recounted in Numbers xvi. 
pi. coracoidei (-i). [NL. : see coracoid.] The [Rare.] 
coracobrachial muscle. ’Hiere ore some, not tbm 

- meratlng tho troublesome 81 



coraoomandibalar (kor^a-k5-man-dib'u-lhr), a. 
[< coraco{id) + mandibula + -arS.] In anat., 
pertaining to the coracoid bone and the mandi- 
ble or lower jaw-bone : as, a coracomandibular 
muscle. 


coracomandlbularis (kor'jt-ko-man-dib-u-la'- coral (kor'al), n. and a. [Early rood. E. also 
ris), tt. used as pi. eoracomandibularea (-^rfiz). coraW, corral, corrall, < ME. coral, <_r 
[NL. : see coracomandibular.] A coraooman- ” ’ 

dibi' ’ • ’ ' 


uisiurueu us m our New-&iglish wildeniess, have com- 
plained of a erfano which they have distingulahed by the 
name of eorahunn, or that litigious and levelling spirit 
wltli which the separation has been leavened. 

C. Mather, Mag. Ghri*., vll. 1. 
a. [Early rood. E. also 
coraU, corral, corrall, < ME. coral, < OF, coral, 
F. coral, corail s Pr, coralh ss Sp. coral sc 
. ibular muscle of some animals, as sharks, ^t.corallosaT).koraalssGt.lcoraluissOtm.koral 
arising from the pectoral arch, and insert^ ssS’w.korallssOBulg.koralyaasScrv. kraliyesh, 
intoTSe lower jaw. kraliah = Pol. koral = Russ. koralVci, koraM, 

(aor'a-k^-mfirf), n. One of the filal- krali, = Lith. koralua, karelkie aa Lett, krclc 
Coraeomorpka ; a crow form. = Hung, kolaria, klaria, < LL. coraUum (NL. 

Ooraoomorphai (kor*fr-kv-m6r'f§), n. pi. [NL. coraliium), L. coralUua, prop, coralium, curaUum, 
(Huxley, 18(37), < Or. «ipaf (mpaa-), a raven, a < Hr. Kopa^hov, Ionic KoupdLov, coral, esp. red 
crow, + pop^i, form.] One of two great groups coral ; ult. origin uncertain.] I. n. 1. A general 
of birtls {Cyi^lomorpha being the other) into ^nn for the hard calcareous skeleton secreted 
which Huxley divided bis JEgithognatkm, it cor- ky tke marine ocelenterate polyps for their sup- 
rwponds to the Uimeaa Posasm or ths Cuvlorion Pm- port and habitation (polypidon^. The oorsl-nm 



ranalmiiK oonneotod with It uii the eatne epot even alter 
H t* dead ; ao that a piece of coral may lie regarded aa 
the abode either of one compomid animal or of a mul- 
tttude of Individual*. The ooralline atruoture aometlme* 
branchea like a ahnib, aometimea apreada like a fan, or 
aaaumea the appearance of a brain, a flower, a muahrooni, 
eto. (Bee ont under brain-coral.) Theae atriioturea aome- 
tlmea, a* In the Paciflc and aonthern part* of the In- 
dian ocean, form reef* from 20 yard* to aoveral mile* in 



n Con.\(.GtrgeniaJlitMtum). a. Madrepore Coral {Madn- 
ctrvieornisi. 3. Muihroom Coral {Funeia dtniata). 


moderate depth*, are the madrepore*, aatneld* iiorlte*, 
and meandrlne*, and, atdepth* of irom 15 to 20 fatiiom*, the 
mllleporea and aerlatoporea — the great field of coral-de- 
velopment thna lying between tow water and 20 fathom*. 
Coral la nearly a pure calcium carbonate, mixed with more 
or lea* hoi-ny or gelatinou* matter. The line red coral of 
oomnieroe, much uaod for ornament*, la a aclorobaalu coral. 
In appearanee aomewhat reaenibllng a tree deprived of it* 
leave* and twig*. It la fonnd uliiotly in the M editerranean, 
where aeveral coral llaherica exUt, aa off the coaat* of 
Provence, Bordinla, etc. See Coralligeiui, CoraUium, Octo- 
coralla, Selerobaiica, SeUrodrmuUa. 

8 . AehUd’stoy, oonBistinKOfabranch of smooth 
oontl with a ring attached, and usually with the 
addition of amdl bells and a whistle. 

ITl be thy nurie, and get a coral fur thoo. 

And a line ring of bolls. 

Btau. and FI., The Captain, ill. 6. 
Her infant grandame's coral next it grew. 

Tile bell* ahe jingled and the wlilsUe blew. 

Pope, R. of the L. , v. a*l. 

3. The unimpregnated roe or eggs of the lob- 
ster, which when boiled assume uie appearance 
of coral. — 4. A fleshy-leafed crassulaoeous 
house-plant, liochea eoocinea, native of South 
Africa, bearing bright-scarlet flowers — Blaak 
ininnihaAio coral of tlio family Antii>athulai.— 
loral of the family Helioporidof, Heliopora 
Ing in many of the coral reef* of the Pacific 
>niL {a) A coral of the family Cyathophyl- 
as eoraiiite, 2.-~BPoro8e, i^orat^ ra- 
il tabulose COraL See Eporom, Per/o- 
i<H4ta<a,7««5u/omi.~MlUeporeooraL see 
, If Of »iwrW<*.— Mushroom coral, coral 
AVtngiuto.— Organ ooraL organ-pipe 
loeous coral; coral of the family Tubim- 
iral, a Mle variety of red coral, used for 
td OOnU, Corallium rubrum, an important 
basic corals belonging to the order Alcyo- 
sight teheed tentacles. Bed 


laeo 

ourved lamsUar variety of hepatic cinnabar from Idrla, 
Camlola.—Oonil reef, a reef of coral. Bee I., 1.— Ooral 
■boemaker.a lUh of the family Ttuthididat and genu* 
TevthU or Atanthurut, llvbig In the coral reefa of the 
Heychelle*. 

coral-bemy (kor'al-bor'^i), n. The SympkorU 
carpos vulgarlH, a 'shrub resembling the snow- 
berrr, but having the berries dark-red and 
clustered in the axils of the leaves. 

eoraled, coralled (kor'ald), a. [< coral + -eds. ] 
Furnished with coral; covered with coral. 

coral-flsh (kor'al-llsh), n. 1 . A fish of the fami- 
ly Chaetodontidw. — 2. A fish of the family Poma- 
centridw, 

COrallaoaons (kor-^-l&'shins), a. [< coral (LL. 
corallitm) + -aceows.'] Belonging to or of the 
nature of coral. 

Oorallaria (kor-a-ld'ri^), n. jtl. [NL., < LL. 
corallum, coral (see coral), +• -aria.] A former 
name of coral polyps and some other actino- 
zoans : a loose synonym of CoraUigena, or even 
of Actinozoa. 

coralled, a. See eoraled. 

COralliferottS (kor-a-Uf'e-ms), o. [< LL. coroi- 
lum, coral (see coral), + 'h.ferre s= E. bear^. Cf . 
coralligcroua.l Containing or bearing ooral; 
producing coral. Also coralUgerom. 

coralliform (k^ral'i-fdrm), a. [< LL. coraU 
Inm, coral (sco coral), + L. forma, form.] Re- 
sembling coral in atructuro or shape. 

OoralUgena (kor-ip-lij'e-nk), ». pi. [NL. , neut. 
pi. of coralUgcnua ": see eofalligenow!.'] In some 
systems of classification, one of the primary di- 
visions of the Actinozoa, the other being the 
Ctenophora. Tlie mouth always has one or more cir- 
clet* of tentacle*, slender and cuuiual. or Rhort, broad, 
and flmbriated. The enterocosle la divided into 6, 8, 
or more intermesenteric chamber* commnnicathig with 
cavities in the tentacles ; the mesenteries are tliin and 
membranoua, each ending aboralty In a free edge, often 
thickened and folded, looking toward the center of the 
axial chamber ; and the outer wall of the body haa no large 
paddle-Ilke cilia. Must CoraUigena are fixed and may give 



of the sclerobatic poirpidoiii or zoanthodeme. the ccenosarc divided 
loni^tvdinrily aira J*atlly removed, with two of the anthozoCId* In 


ta of Sicily, Italy, and other parts 

of the Mediterranean. See cut under Coroflij/ena. — Mar 
1, ooral of the family Aetrceidai. 


oi|A the tentjur^ A withdrawn mvw mo nr 

fettoonedediresofthecupi ^,p«irtoftbe 

body which forms the projecting tal>e ^en the acti noroan U pr<»- 
truded j c, oriAoe* of the cevlUes of the toTaginated tentacle* i r» clr- 
cumoral cavity. 


OorslMopldla 


known red coral of commerce, C. rubrum. Them 
is a hard humogoueous aolerobaslc axis, on which th» 
value of the coral dependa. There are eight pinnately 
fringed tenUcles and other characters separating the fam- 
ily *0 widely from moet corals that it doe* not belong to 
the same order, but to the alcyonarlan or octocoralUno 
division of the CoraUigena, many of which are not oor- 
allt^noua : and iU affinities are with the gorgoniaoeoo* 
polyps, os the sea-fans, etc. See Corallium.CorMigena. 

Ooralilinn (kor'a-li-i'ne), n. pi. [NL., < Co- 
raUium + -in®.] The Coralliidtc regarded as a 
subfamily of Qorgoniida. J. D. Dana, 1846. 

Oorallimorphida (kor'a-li-mdr'fi-d§), n. pi. 
[Tilh.,<Corallimorpha+"-idce.'\ A family of hex- 
amerous AcUniai, with a double corona of tenta- 
cles, a corona of marginal principal tentaolea 
and a corona of intermediate accessory tenta- 
cles. The septa are slightly differentiated, and are all 
fiu-nished with reproductive organs. The muscular system 
is weak In all parts of the body, and there 1* no olronlar 
muscle. 

OoralliznorpllUB (kor^a-li-m6r'fus), n. [NL. 
(Mosely, 18*7) ; prop, dbralliomorpnm ; < Or. ko~ 
pdXifuov, coral (see coral), + pofxp^, form.] The 
typical genus of the family CorallimorphideB. 

corallln, n. See coralline, 3. 

Oorallina (kor-a-irnk), n. [NL., fem. of LL. 
coralUnue : see 'coralline.'] A genus of calcare- 
ous algte, with erect fili- 
form articulated fronds 
and opposite branches. 

There are over 80 specie*, most- 
ly tropical, the most common 
species, C. offldnalU, ranging 
far northward. It grow* every- 
where within tide-mark, and 
forms an object of great beauty 
In rock-poofs, from Its graceful 
structure and beautiful rose-col- 
ored or purple hues. 

Oorallinacea (kor'a-li- 
n&'se-e), n. pi. [NL., < 

CoraUina + -acece.] Same 
as Corallinece. 

Ooralllnnf. n.pl. The cor- 
allines, indisoriminately. 

coralline (kor 'a -liu), a. Srab«ncVli«7rngac'<>^^ 
and n. [< LL. corallinus, ""'i. cut nongitu- 

coral.red,< corallum, coral : 
see coral and -Inci.j I, a. 

1. Consisting of or containing coral: resem- 
bling coral; coral. Specifically— 2. Having a 
color somewhat resembling that of red coral; 
red, pinkish-rod, or reddish-yellow. 

A paste of a red coralline color, pale when broken, and 
reddish yellow under the fracture. 

Birch, Ancient Pottery, iv. 6. 
OoraJUne deporits. Bee deporit.— Coralline ware. 


.V, «« depth ML tun WB III wmui, L-iirBiiiiiea aoouiiu, in 

classlflcatluiis the third from the shore, extending 
from 16 or 26 to 36 or 60 fathoms, in the north temperate 

li. n. 1. A seaweed with rigid calcareous 
fronds: so called from its resemblance to coral. 
See CoraUina. — 2. A coral or other zoftphyte 
or aotinozoan: a term extended also to poly- 
zoans or moss-animalcules, and tb some 01 the 
hvdrozoans. — 3. [In this sense commonly cor- 
allin.'] A dye, prepared commercially by heat- 
ing together phenol, anhydrous oxalic acid, and 
oil of vitriol, and producing a very unstable 
color. It forms a reddish-green mass which yields a 
low^wder, consisting of aiirin (" ” — ■ 



00 ^^ 


_. a. i. Madeof coral; consisting of ooral; 
oondline : as, a coral ornament ; a coral reef. 
—2. Hairing ooral; coralligenous : as, 0 , coral 
polyp. — 3. Containing coral; eoraled; coral- 
Ilferoas: as, a coral grove. — 4. Resembling 
ooral; especially, of the color of commerciu 
ooral ; pinklBh-red ; red: specifically, in her., 
used of that color when described in blazoning 
a nobleman’s escutcheon according to the sys- 
tem of precious stones. See blazon, n., 2. 

Forth from her Coral Lips such Folly broke. 

ConiyreiM, Lesbla. 

In ancient times the juggler, when he threw off his 
mantle, appeared In a tight scarlet or coral dress. Brewer. 
Ooral hots. Bee 6eani.— Ooral tnsoot. a coral polyp; 
one of the Individual animals a colony of which makes a 
ooral polypldom ; a popular deshmatlon, now avoided by 
careful voters, the animal not being an “Insect"— Ooral 
island, an Island the formation of whioh Is due to the 
deposition of coral by polyp*. See atoll. — Ooral laOqaor, 
oontl lao, ornamental work In which the surface is carveu 
In the thickness of a red lacquer, which Is applied upon a 
z — .-Ooral oro,a 


The great majority have a hard skeleton, composed chh 
of carbonate of lime, in some of Ite forms known as corat, 
which may be deposited in splcola in the body, or form 
dense networks or plates of calcareous sulwtance. The 
chief divisions of the CoraUigena are tlie Hexaeoralla and 
the Oetoeoralla (or Alcyonarta). The CoraUigena Include 
all the Actinozoa which form coral, and many which do 
etc. Ncarlj 


Isayel* 

itlng of aurln (CjeHiiOs) with other 

, — It is Insoluble (n water, hut soluble 

In bydroohlorio acid and alcohol. It* presence In articles 
• of clothing has sometimes caused serious cutaneous erup- 
tions. Bed curallin, or peony-red aa it Is sometimes called, 
Is produced from yellow corallln by the action of ammo- 
nia at a high temperature. 

OoralUneae (kor-a-lin'e-S), n.pl. [NL., < Coral- 
Una + -ew.j A suborder of al^, including 
it, as the sea anemones, dead-men'^flugers, elo. Nearly ® cricareous Fioride®, and claSBed 

I “ corals " of ordinary ianguage are hexacoralllno ; not, by thfl estfller writers With the corals. They are 
■waver, the red coral, with whleh the name Is most popu- rose-colored or purple, follaceous or filiform, jointed or 
Inarticulate, with the highly dlffereutiated organs of fmo- 
tiflcatlon Ixme In distinct concoptacles either externally 
or immersed in the fronds. They are especially abundant 
in the tropics. Also CoraUinacem. 
coralUnite (kor'a-Un-It), n. [< ooralline + 
-ifeS.] A fossil coralline; the fossil polypidom 
of coral polyps ; fossil coral. Also ooraUite. 
CoralUllMd (kor'^lin-oid), a. [< odraUine 4> 
-old.] Same as coraUoid. 

A broken, granulose or eoraUinoid omat 

if. N. A Uohen^ L IM. 

>r'a-U-of'i-m),n.rNL.(Adi 

,, < Or. Ko^/ihop, coral (see coral), + 4 
loving.] A genus of ’ — 


however, the red coral, with which the name Is most popu- 
larly associated. 

The Actinozoa comprehend two groups — the CoraUigena 


CoralligenOlU (kor-p-Uj'e-nns), a. [< NL. oor- 
aUigenus, < LL. corallum, coral (see coral), + L. 
•genua, jwoducing: see -genoua.] 1. Producing 
ooral: as, coraUigenoua sofipb^s. — 2. Spe- 
cifically, of or pertaining to the CoraUigena; 
actinozoio. 

COralUgeroos (kor-ft-Uj'^rus), a. r<LL. eoral- 
lum, ooral (see coral), + 1*, gerere, bear, carry.] 
Same as eoraXUforout, 


Oow Hl op ih i l a 1961 

moUiulM, ot the fern- coral-stltoh (kor>l-«tioh), n. A stitch used in 
, eTOinwidery, which glvee an irregular branched 


embroidery, which glvee an irregu^ branched 
""rm — ’S ‘1 J'"’ ?PP®aranoe like that of fine coral, the thread 

J ^ surface and held in place 

trop^, Rifled by the genus CoraM^hila. by stitoheB taken at intervals. 

«OTamte (kor a-ht), «, X< (LL. o^allum) coral-tree (kor'al-trfi), n. A plant of the legu- 
+ -tte®.] 1. Same as ooraUinite.—2. The cal- minous genus Mrvthrina. Th«re»re.6ver*iiinecii« 
oareous secretion or hard skeleton of a single native* of Africa, Itiula, anil America. Tliey are Shruba 
individual coral polyp in a composite coral tr®e» with trifoUolate leavea, and aoarlet spike* of pa- 

Also caued oup-coral. jb. Jnausa ; of the West Indies, if. CoraUodetidron. 

The skeleton thus formed, freed of its soft parte, is a COral-WOOd (kor'al-wM), n. A fine hard cabl- 
cup coral, and receive* the name of a corMiu. . . . net-wood of Souiih American origin, suscepti- 
The eoraUitet may Iw distinct and connected only liy a hie of a fine nnlUh WhAn It ■iLl 

substance formed by oalcincatloii of the ooenosarc, wliioli PO«sh. When liMt it is yel- 
ls tormeil ooenenohyma ; or the thecw may be Imperfectly changes to a beautiful red or 

developed, and the septa of adjacent coraUiU* run Into coral. 

one another. .ffttieley, Anat. Invert., p. 189. coralwort (kor'al-w6rt), n. 1. The popular 

•OOrallltic (kor-grllt'ik), o. [< coraiute + -fc.] name of Dmitaria bulbifera, a cruciferous plant 
Containing or resembling coral. found in woods and coppices in the southeast of 

TliocorafitiolmarbleJreiemblIngIvory.fromAeUMinor. England. Also called toothwtrt or tooth-violet. 
C. 0. MilUer, Manual of Arcbnol. (trane.), 1 309 . — «. Same us eoralroot. 

•OoraUium (k6-ral'i-um), w. [NL. (Lamarck, «Of»l-*one (kor'al-a6n),n. The depth of the 
1801) (cf. LL. corallum, L. ooratium, euralium), ®®®' which corals abound ; a sea-zone in which 
< Qr. KopiTiXtov, Ionic KovpdXiov, coral, esp. rod nourish. 

coral: see coral,'] The typical genus of corals (kp-rft'mi), h. pi. [It., pi. of corame (> 

of the family Coralliidae, containing only one coritmdw), ong. abide, < L. corium, leather: 

species, C. ruhrum, the red coral of commerce. corium.] WslI-hangings of leather. They 

See cut under noralliacna Kf"e™l ““ ••• U>b mteenth and slxtooiitb cen- 

r W I . -A.I r/ , ^ ‘“rles and also at an earlier perlinl. Such hangings are 

COraUOia (k<^ a-loia), «. and n. [< coral + sometimes decorated with stomped pattern* similar to 
-Ot«. J I, a. Resembling coral in form ; branch- thi^ used for bookbiudluKs, and sometimes are richly 
ing or otherwise shaped like coral; coralliform. ^ ’*1**^’ glided, and 

Also coralUnoid, coralloidal. “ *’ 


A bridge ybullt In goodly wise 
With ourioiis Certs* and pendants graven falre. 

Spvtmr, F. Q., IV. x. & 
COrb*t (kdrb), n. An abbreviated form of oor- 
ban. 

corban (kdr'ban), w. [Heb. korbdn, an offer- 
ing, sacrifice, < mrab, approach, bring, offer. 
Cf. eorbanaj 1. In Jumim, an offenng of 
any sort to God, particularly in fulfilment of a 
vow. To the rules laid down In Lev. xxvll. and Sum. 
[. concerning vows, the rabbins added the rule that a 


fur himself any particular object, for examtoe food, but 
also from giving or receiving It. The thing thus Inter- 
dicted was considered a* cuAan. A person might thus 
release himself from any Inconvenient obligation under 
plea of corban — a practice which Christ reprehended, as 
annulling the spirit of Uie law. 

But ye say. If a man shall say to his father or mother, It 
U Corban, that Is to say, a gift, by whatsoever thou mliht- 
est be proHted by me ; he shall be free. Mark vU. 11. 


1 a pat„. , „ , 

silvered. The separate piece* of leather are necessarily 

. ;> . small, and it It common to secure them at the comer* by 

, n. A polyzoau or mogs-animaloule, as a boss or nail-bead, which hold* the eornen of four squares 
some of the corallines, likened to a coral polyp. o“c«- 
ooralloidal (kor-a-loi'dal), a. [As coralloid + COram judice (ko'ram jS'dirtid). [L. : cornm, 
Same as coralloid. Sir T, Browne. Pf®P-) before the eyes, in presence, in sight, 


-al.] Same as cwalloid'. "Sir Browne. 
Oorallorhisa (kor^lo-ri'a^), n. [NL., < LL. 
corallum (Gr. kopdXXtov), coral (see corfll), + Gr. 

a root.] A small genus of plants, natu- 
ral order Orehidacea, consisting of brown 


perhaps < c-, appar. a reiic of some prop., ‘ at ’ or 
•before,' + o« ((»•-), the mouth, face, or the re- 
Iktod ora, edge, border (orig. Up, mouth t) (see 
aaA utuci. ^ivinuuwWf vuUBlBUiU^ OA UroWn OT oral) j judice, abl. ot judex (ju(tic-),a, judge : see 
yellowish leafless herbs, parasitic on roots, and judicial, judpe, n., etc,] Before a judge having 
found in shady woods in the norfhem hemi. legal jurisdiction of the matter. 


i in shady woods in the northern hemi- ^egal juiis^etion of the matter, 
sphere. The species are popularly known a* eoralroot, COram nobU (ko'ram no'bis). [L. : coram, be- 
Irom the coraMIke rootstock*. C.fnnafalsthemostcom- fore; MOOW, abl. of »o«, we, pi. of dj/o, I : see co- 
mqn European species, while C. muXliftora and C. odonto- ram judice and eao.] Before U8 (that is. con- 
^i^rTlwX" ri?"- V d AA i structivoly, the king or queen) : a term used in 

non Judice 0^6'rJm non jO'di-sS). [L. : 
siSrnl n A i 600 coram judice and turn.] Before one not the 

.. rm. r„, x cotaili pajlbus (ko'rampar'i-bus). [L.: coram, 
^11 ’*• The ./afropfca before; paribus, abl. pi. ot par, equal: see 

ouphorbia^ous plant, fre- coram judice, and par, peer.] Before equals ; 

iT« SiLcS* A I V 0"®’® Pe®™ • fomerly used of the attos^ 

fts handsome scarlet flowers and deeply cut tMion of dei^, which could be done in this 
foliage. 

”• coram populo (ko'ram pop'^-lo). [L. : coram, 

®^Af bcforel populo, abl. of Jioople : see col 

odhtic series, a variety of limestone contammg ram judice und papula^ Before iho people ; 
an abundance of petrified corals. In night of snectetore ■* P B » 

n f corai^t, n. Le owi^^nfa. 

Corallorktza. Also called coratoorf. Ooran'-i n Hen Aomn 

. One of many dif- coranach,' n. See cortinach. 
ferent serpents, Bome of which are venomous corancolf, ». Same as crants. 

01*^0/ the^Uto^lX: CAn^nW. Alphonsus, Emperor ol Germany, v. 2. 

coranco'^t, »• See currant^. 

COra&t^t, «• and n. See couranft, current, 
corant^t, «. See eourant^. 
corant^j »• An obsolete form ot curranfi. 
corantoG, n. See eourant^. 
coranto^, n. See courant^. 

Ooraxiko'raks), b. [NL,, <L. eorax, < Gr. ndpa^, 
a raven or crow, akin to L. corvus, a crow : see 
Conus, corWo.l 1. A genus of ravens ; the spe- 
cific name of the common raven, Comrus corax, 
made a generic name by Bonaparte, 1850. See 
cut under raven. — 2. A provisional genus name 
applied to certain minute triangular solid fossil 
sharks’ teeth, chiefly of the Cretaceous age. 
Affossit, 1843, — 3. In entom,, a genus; same as 
Sterqpus. 

coraunt, oorasinet (kor'f^zin), ». [< ml. cora- 
eina,<, It. corazza ss F. cuirasse, cuirass: see 
cuirass.] A defensive garment for the body; 
the hroimie or the gambeson. See these words. 


Coratomk* (ato/x cwwWSm). 


basket.] It. A basket; an alms-basket. S^ 
cifloally— 2, In mining, a vessel of sheet-iron 

Mif JVtownNT* OOrb* (ktob), n. [AIm eorbe, «bbr. of wr6.0, 
prats, as Tertfia styM* dl Boutti Amstlos. q. v.] In ardk., a oorbeL 



they had already contrlbutod to the poor fuud,l 
they alleged their parents might be relieved. 

W. SmUh, Bible Biot 

2t, Same as corbana. 

The ministers ot religion, who derive their p 

. 1.1. JJyg ypyy ^ 

altar. 

Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. 1838), 1. «i. 
3. In tho Coptic liturgy, the euoharistic oblate 
or host, divisible into nine parts, the central 
one of which is called the spoudicon. See des- 
poticon and jwarl. 

corbana (kdr-ba'nft), n. [ML., var. of LL. eor- 
hoiM, perhaps < Heb. korbdn : see corban, 2.] 
In tho early church, the treasury of the basilica, 
into which the alms and offerings of the faith- 
ful wore carried, and whence they were trans- 
ferred to the bishop’s house. Walcott, 

COrbe^t, o. An obsolete form of curb. 
corbe^t, n. See corfta. 

corboil (kdr'bel), n. [< F. corbeille, OF. cor- 
beille, t. (OF. also corbeil, m.), < LL. corW- 
cula, dim. of L. corbis, a basket: see corhl, 
and cf. corbel^,] 1. In fort,, a small basket 
or gabion, to be 
filled with earth 
and set upon a 
parapet, to shel- 
ter men from the 
fire of besiegers. 

— 2. In arc/i. and 
decorative art, a 
ornament in the ' 
form of a basket 
containing flow- 
ers, fruits, etc. 
corbeille (k6r'- 
bel), n. [F.] 

Same as corbeil, 
corbeU (k6p'- 
bel), n. [Also 
corbeil, corbil, 
corbill (cf. cor- 
beil), < OF. cor- 
bel, F. corbeau, a 
corbel, prop, a 
little basket, => 

Pg. corbelha, t., 

= It. corbeUo, < 

ML. *oorheUu8, 
m., corbella, t. 

(also eorbulus, 
m.), dim. of L. 
corbis, a basket: 
see corfti, corb^, 
corbeil. Cf. oor- 
bet.] 1. Inarch., 
a piece of stone, , 

the vertical face of a wall to support some su- 
perincumbent object. Corbels are of great variety 
In form, and are ornamented In many ways. They are 
much used In medieval architecture, forming supporte for 
the beam* of floors and of roofs, the macnicolstions of 
fortresses, the labels of door* aud windows, etc. 

TheoorMf* were carved grotesque and grim. 

Seott, I., ot L. M., ii. 9. 

From the grinning eorbeU that support the balconies 
hang tufts of gem-bnght ferns and glowing cIove.plnln. 

J. A. Symondt, Italy and Greece, p. 190. 

2. The vase or drum of the Corinthian eolunm : 
BO called from Its resemblance to a basket. — 8. 
In entom., the truncated oval tip ot the tibia, 
when, as in many BhyncKophora, toe insertion of 
the tarsus is a little above the tip on the inner 
side. The corbel is fringed with still haira, and tokea fa- 
rlou* forms, which are Important characters In etaaiUlea- 
UoD. ItUaaldtobeciprawhenItisbrokenon ttMianer 



Cotbcl*. 

n palace of St. Loub, Paite, tgth 
; a, from Church of Solnt-CUlea-lez- 




■id« by the arUrulftr cavity of the Uniit; doted, when the 
cavity (lOM not attain It and the oval ninrclii U ouniplete 
eavtrtum, when the external margin la produced and 
curved over the corliel, like a roof. 

corbel^ (kdr'bel), r. t . ; pret. and pp, corbeled or 
carolled, mr. corbelintj or corbelling. [< corbel^, 
«.] 1. To support on forbols. — 2. In arch., 

to expand by extending each member of a ae- 
ries lieyond tho one below. 

COrbeV'^f (kdr'bol), «. [< ME. ^corbel, corbyal,< 
OP. corbel, F. corheau, a raven, dim. of corp, 
eorb, corf, < L. cor rue, a raven, a crow : see f-or- 
vtu>, corbie.] A raven or crow ; a corbie. 

corbalinf, corbelling (k6r'bol-ing), ». [Ver- 
bal n. of corbel^, v.] In building, an overlap- 
ping arrangement of ^ 

stones, brloks, etc., 
each eoiu'se project- 
ing beyond the one 
below it. 

corbel-piece (kdr'- 
bel-pds), n. A wood- 
en support or brack- 
et; a bolster; a cor- 
bel. 

corbel-stepe (kdr'- , 
bel- steps), n. pi. 

Steps into which the 
aides of gables from > 
the eaves to the apex j 
are sometimes form- 
ed. Also oalled cor- 
biesteps and erow- 
etepu. corbti^t«p..-c.rti« 

oorbel-table (k6r'- •«'. 

bel-tA' bl), «. A pro- 
jecting course, 
a parapet, a tier 
of windows, an 
arcade, an en- 
tablature, or 
other architec- 
tural arrange- 
ment, which 
rests upon a se- 
ries of corbels, 
oorbotf, ». [< 

ME. oorbet, < 

OP. oorbetCf corhette, courbette, a sort of onia- 
mental edging, apnar. equiv. to corbel^ in arch., 
but in form as If ^ra. dim. of eorbe, courbe, < L. 
curvHg, bent, arched : see corb^, curve, a. ] Same 
as corbel^. 

Corbett and Imsgerlw. Chaucer, Houxo of Fame, 1. 1304, 

eorblcnlal (kdr-hlk'ijl-lB,), n. [NL., < LL. cor- 
hioula, a little basket, fem. dim. of L. corbie, a 
basket: see cor6l.] 1. In 
entom., same as eorbiculum. 
— 2. [<!ap.] A genus of 
sipLonate bivalve mol- 
lusks, of the family Cy~ 
renidee (or Cycladidas or 
Corbiculidw). C. consobrina 
is an example. 

f corbicola’^, n. Plural of cor- 
biculum. 

corbiculate (kftr-bik'u- 
Iftt), a. [< eorbiculum, cor- 
hicula\ + -atel.] in enUm., flat, smooth, and 
fringed with strong Incurved hairs, forming a 
kind of basket In which pollen is carried : ap- 
plied to the posterior tibia of a bee, as of the 
nive-bee and bumblebee. 

OorblculidlB (k6r-bi-ku'li-d6), n. pi. [NL., < 
CorUcula^, 2, + -id®.] A family of bivalves, 
typified by tho genus Corbicula: same as Cy- 
renidte. 

oorblculom (kdr-bik'u- 
lum), n. : pi. corbicula 
(-1&). [NL., neut. dim. 
of L. corbie, a basket. Cf. 
coi'hiottlui. j In entom., a 
smooth or concave space, 
fringed with stiff hairs, 
on the inner side of the 
tibia or liasal joint of the 
tarsus of a bee. It serves 
as a receptacle for the 
pollen which the bee col- 
leote and carries to its ,, 

nest. Also crtrbicula. , muriTtlblai r.cortilculun). 

oorUe, corby (kflr'bi), 
n. ; pi. corbies (-biz). [A reduced form of cor- 
bin, q. V.] A raven or crow. [Scotch.] 




CtrKtuim ettueOriiut. 



OoFUs mssMngar, • mesMiiger who retnnu either not 
at oil or too Ute ; Id eUuelon to the reveu sent out of the 
ark by Moah, which did not return. (Scotch.)— Corbie 
oats, a apeolee of black oata. 

COrbie-BMps (kdr'bi-steps), n.pl. [Altered from 
corbel-etepe ; also called erotc-et^, as if steps 
for corbies or erow.'f to sit on.] Same as corhel- 
ateps. [Scotch.] 

corbil (k6r'bil), »i. See corbel^. 

COrblnf, ». [In mod. use only as Sc. corbie, q. 
V. ; ME. eorhin, corhun, < OP. corbin, a raven or 
crow, dim. (ef. OP. corbin, adj., < L. corvinue: 
sec corvine) of corp, corb, corf, < L. corvue, a 
raven or crow : sec Corvue, and cf. corher-i.] A 
raven ; a crow. 

OorblnSB (kAr-bi'ne), n. pi. [NL., < Corbie -h 
-tiMB.l A subfamily of lucinoid bivalves, typi- 
fied by the genus Corbie. The ahell la generally 
ovate, the louacular impreaalona are aiibeuual aud broad- 
ly ovate, aud tho tigaraeiit la external. 

Oorbis (khr'bis), n. [NL., < L. corbie, a basket : 
see corhl.] A genus of siphonato bivalve mol- 
lusks, of the family Lu- 
eiindte, having on oval 
vontricose sculptured 
shell with deuticulato 
margin, simple pallial 
line, and two largo 
and two lateral teeth 
in each valve. 

corbivau (k6r-bi-v6'), 
n. [< P. corhiveau, 
name of the bird in 
LoVaillant’H“Oi8enux o-.** 

d’Afrique ”;< corhsau, ^ 

a raven (see corbel'^, corbie, Corvue), + vauteur, 
a vulture : see Corvultur.] A large corvine bird 
of Africa, Corvultur albicoUie. 

COrbula (k6r'bu-ltt), n. [NL., < L. corbula, a 
little basket, dim. of corbie, a basket : sec 
corftl.] 1. PI. oorhulte (-IS). In Uydrozoa, as in 
tho genus Agleutphenia of tho family Plumula- 
riklai, a common receptacle in which groups of 
gouangia are inclosed, it i« formed by the union of 
lateral prucesxe* from that region of the hydroaoma which 
heara the gonophorea, thcae proceBaea being In aome ro- 
apecta comparable to the hyurophyllla of tlio Caipeopkv- 
ridrn, Huxley. 

(lertain of the hranchea or pliins (In Pluinulariidm] are 
at timea replaced by cylindrical atnicturea which are cov- 
ered with rows of neinatonhorea, and are the cupa or baa- 
keta In which the generative zooida are developed ; they 
are termed corlnUie, and In aome genera are metamor- 
phoaed hranchea, while in otherathey are modified pinno). 

Stand. Hat. Hitt., 1. 87. 
2. [cap.] A genus of siphonato bivalve mol- 
lusks, of tho family Myi<Ue, or type of a family 
Corbulidte, related to the common cob or clam. 
Oorbulacea, Oorbulacese (kdr-bfi-ia's?-!!., -e), n. 
pl. [NL.,<. Corbula, 2, + ~acea,~acete.] Same 
as CorhuUdee. 

Oorbolidss (k6r-bu'li-dS), n. pl. [NIi., < Corbu- 
la, 2, + -id«;.] A family of bivalve mollusks, 
typified by the genus Corbula. The animal hoa 
tne mantle mostly oloaed and the alplions united, abort 
and fringed ; the ahell fa Incuulvalve and gnpea In front, 
and Ita hinge hat a recurved tooth In one valve fitting 
Into a goHset In the other. There are nuineroua apeclea, 
living 111 the nind or aand of the aea-ahore or eatuarlea. 
Alao Corbidacen, Corhulareit. 

corbulold (kfir'ba-loid), a. and «. [< Corbula, 
2, + -ofd.] I. Characteristic of or relating 
to the Corbulidte. 
n. ». One of the Corbulidte. 

COrcaSB (kdr'kas), n. [< Ir. and Gael, corcach, a 
marsh, moor, Ir. corrach, currach, a marsh, bog. 
Gf . W. core, a bog, fen.] In Ireland, a salt marsh: 
applied to tho salt marshes which border on the 
estuary of the Shannon, and on other rivers. 

Oorc^orus (kdr'k^rus), w. [NL., < Gr. K6pxo- 
pof, also K6pKopo(, a wild plant of bitter taste.] 
1. A genus of tropical plants, natural order 
liliaceee. They ore herbs or small ahruba with serrated 
leaves and small yellow (lowers. Tliere are several aiieoiea, 
of which the most remarkable and moat widely dilTnaed 
la C. olUoriuf, which U cultivated in £gypt as a put-lierh. 
It la Sold by the Jews about Aleppo, aud hence It la aome- 
“ " ^ - This and a closely allle ' ^ 


times called Jtwt’-utallow, 


of the fiiner bark, which la known aa lute- or gunny-flber. 
It la much used In the manufacture of carpeta and minny- 
boga, and Is the material of which tho genuine Algerian 
curtains, olotlia of Smyrna, and tapestries of Teheran and 
Herat are made. C. tiliquotut la a common species of the 
West Indies and Central America. Seejufe. 

2. [{. c.] An ornamental shrubby plant of Japan, 
Kerria Japonica, of the natural order Rosacece, 
with showy, usually double, yellow flowers, fre- 
quently cultivated in gardens, 
corclet, oorculet (kfir^kl, -kill), ». r< L. cor- 
culum, dim. of cor {cord-) = E. heart.] In hot., 
an old name for the cor seminis (heart of the 
seed), or embryo. 


cordftga 

kfi-lum), n. . 

[L. : see corcU.] Same as oorci 
cord^ (kdrd), n. [Also chord, now oonvention- 
ally preferred in certain senses (see chord) ; < 
ME. cord, corde, a string, rope, < OP. corde, F. 
corde, a string, cord, chord, cord (of wood), ss- 
Pg. It, oorda = 8p. cnerda, < ML. eorda, L. 
chorda, a string, < Gr, tho string of a mu- 
sical instrument ; prop, a string of gut, oatgut, 
pl, guts, akin to xo^aet^, guts, L. haru-^ex, in- 
spector of entrails, Icel. gtirn, garnir, guts, E. 
yam.] 1, A string or small rope composed of 
several strands of thread or vegetable fiber, 
twisted or woven together. 

eard Minmall tUC Win- 
Joah. II. 16. 


liar, Faithful Shepherdess, ill. 1. 

2. Something resembling a cord in form or func- 
tion. SpecIHcallr ~(a) A string of a stringed miulcal 
Inatruraent. (6) In anat., a part reacmbltiig a cord ; a 
chorda: as, the spinal oord; the umbilical cord ; the vocal 
eordt. See below. 

3. A quantity of firewood or other material, 
originally measured with a cord or line ; a pile 
containing 128 cubic feet, or a pile 8 feet long, 4 
feet high, and 4 feet broad. There have been aome 
local varlatloiia in Kngland : thus, In Sussex It was 3 by 8 
by 14 feet, coming aiibstantlally to the same solid contents ; 
in Verbyahire there were cords of 128, 166, aud 1621 cubic 
feet. Similar measures are in iiae in other countries. In 


jnawick It la 6 by 6 by 3 local feet. 

4. A measure of length in several coimtries. 
In Spain the ouerda Is 81 varaa, or eiiual to 281 Bnglish 
feet. At Botzen, Tyrol, the corda is 8 feet 10 Inches Eng- 
lish measure. 

6. A measure of land. In Brittany it was 73.6 
English square yards. — 0. Pigruratively, any 
influence which binds, restrains, draws, etc. : 
a frequent use of the term in Beriptuse: ns, the 
corda of the wicked (Ps. oxxix. 4) ; Hhb cords of 
his sins (Prov. v. 22) ; cords ot vanity (Isa. v. 18) ; 
the cords of a man — that is, the bands or influ- 
ence of love (Bos. xi. 4). 

Lower'd softly with a threefold cord ot love 
Down to a silent grave. Tennyeon, Fair Women. 

7. A strong ribbed fustian ; corduroy. 

My short, black, closely buttoned tunic and cord riding- 
breeches seemed to fill them with amazement. 

O'Donooan, Merv, xvl. 

8. In fancy weaving, the interval between two 

vortical linos of the design False vocal cords, 

prominent folds of mucous meitiiiraiiu on either aide of 
tliB larynx, alMive the true vocal curds, inclosing the su- 
perior uiyro-arytenold ligaments, forming the superior 
boundary of the opening Into tho ventricles of the larynx, 
and not directly concerned in the production of vocal 
sound.— Oenltal cord, in embryoL, a structure resulting 
from the union of a MUlIerlnn and a Wolffian duct In the 
female, as in most mammals, incluiling the human spe- 
cies. —Maitland cord, in weaving, a cord extending along 
tho wooden shafts of leaves, to which the heddles are 
fastened with knots. B. U. Knipht.— Spermatic oord, 
In anat., the bundle of tissuca by which the testicle bangs, 
consisting essentially of a vas deferens or sperm-duct, 
the spermatic blood-vessels, nerves derived from the sym- 
pathetic, and a cremaster muscle with its vessels and 
nerves, bundled together wlUi connective tissue. — Spi- 
nal cord. See ^nal.— Umbilical oord, the navel- 
string, funis, or fuiiicle, by which a fetus Is attached to 
the placenta and so to the womb, consisting essentially 
of tho umbilical hlood-vessels, together with a quantity of 
gelatinous tissue called the Jelly of Wharton, bound up in 
the amniotio membrane.— Vocal cords, the free median 
borders of two folds of mucous membrane within the 
larynx, Itonndlng the anterior two thirds of the glottis 
on either side. Each Is formed by the free median edge 
of an elastic (Inferior thyro-arytenold) ligament running 
from tho angle of tho thyroid cartilage to the vocal pro- 
cesa of tho arytenoid, and coveted with thin and closely 
adherent mucuua membrane. When they are approxi- 
matetl and tightened, the air forced through them from 
the luiin causes them to vibrate and produce vocal sound. 
Also called true voe<U eordt and inferior vocal eordt. 

cordl (k6rd), V. t. [< cord\ «.] 1. To bind with 
cord or rop^ fasten with cords : as, to cord a 
trunk. — 2. To pile np, as wood or other ma- 
terial, for measurement and sale by the cord. 
•—8. In bookbinding, to tie (a book) firmly be- 
tween two boards until it is dry, so as to insure 
perfect smoothness in the cover. 

COrd^t (kdrd), v. i. [ME. cordon, short, for acor- 
den, E. accord, q. v.J To accord; harmonize ; 
agree. 

For If a peyntour wolde peynte a pike 
Witl) asaes feet, and hedde it as an ape, 

It eonteth naught. Chauetr, Trollus, 11. 1048. 

cordactd% n. Plural o$ eordax. 

cordage (kdr'dii), n. [< P, cordage (ss 8p. cor- 
daje ss Pg. cordagem), < corde, cord, + -age : 
see eordt, and -age.] Hopes and cords, in a 
oolleotive sense; especially, the ropes or eorda 




in tb« of a ship; henos, something re- 

S6mt>ling ropes, as twisted roots or vines. 

If our ainewi were itrong m the eordag* at the foot of an 
oak. Jer. Taphr, Works (ed. 18S6), L 681. 

A olnater of trees, witb tangled eoniage of grape vines. 

LongfeUaw, Evangeline, 11. 8. 

The cordage creaks and rattles In the wind. 

Lowell, Columbus. 

cordalcantlliui (kdr-dl-kan'thus), «. [NL., ir- 
reg. < Corda(_itea) + Ghr. iucavOog, acanthus.] The 
name proposed by Grand' Euty for fossil flow- 
ers of various species of Cordaitea. 

ooidaioarpng (k6r-di-kftr'pns), n. [NL.,irreg. 
< Cordaiftea) + Gr. aapirdf, fruit.] The name 
given by Grand’ Eury to certain seeds found 
among the remains of Cordaitea, and now known 
il6 be the fruit of that genus. See Cordaitea. 

Oordaites (k6r-da-rt€z), «. [NL. ; named by 
Unger from A. J. Coraa, a German botanist 
(1809-49).] Agenus of fossil plants, widely dis- 
tributed, very waraoteristio of the Carbonifer- 
ous epoch, and especially of the coal-measures 
of that age. They were arborescent plants, sometimes 
attaining a ipeat slse (ISO to 180 feet In altitude and 18 
to SO Inches in diameter). Irregularly branching, and hav- 
ing ribbon-llke leaves. They are now generally admitted 
to be dicotyledonous gymnosperms, and to belong to the 
order of the Cyeadeas, of which they constitute a distinct 
family Intermediate in character between them and the 
Coni/erm. Some of the coals of central France are said by 
Orand' Enrv to be entirely made up of tho remains of spe- 
cies of CcraaUte. 

oordal (kdr'dal). n. [< OP. cordal, cordail, m. 
(of. oordaiUe, f.), cord, < corde, cord. Cf. cor- 
delle.'] In her., a string of the mantle or robe 
of estate, blazoned as of silk and gold threads 
interwoven like a cord, with tassels at the ends. 
Berry, 

cordate (kftr'dat), a, [= F. cortU, < NL. cor- 
dafu8, heart-shaped (cf. classical L. cordatua, 
> Sp. Pg. eordato, wise, pru- 
dent), < L. cor(d-) s= E. - 

heart.} Heart-shaped, with 
a sharp apex ; having a form 
like tnat of the heart on 
playing-cards: applied to 
sunaces or flat objects : as, 
a cordate leaf. 

cordate-lanceolate (kdr'- 
dat-lan'sf-^l&t), a. Of a conute i.«af. 

heart shape, but gradually 
tapering toward tne extremity, like the head of 
a lance. 

cordately (kdr'dfit-ll), adv. In a cordate form. 

cordate-oblong (kdr'd&t-ob'ldng), a. Of the 
general shape of a heart, but somewhat length- 
ened. 

cordate-sagittate (kdr ' dfit-saj 'i-tat), a. Of 
the shape of a heart, but with the basal lobes 
somewhat elongated downward. 

cordax (kdr'daks), n. ; pi. cordactea (kdr-dak'- 
tez). [L., < Gr. icdpA^?} A dance of wanton 
character practisea in the ancient Ghreek Bac- 
chanalia. 

Silenus as a eordene-dnaow. 

C. 0. MUUer, Manual of Archssol. (trans.), 1 380. 

cor-de-cbasee (kdr'dAahas'), n. [F. : cor, < L. 
cornu = E. horn; de, < L. de, of; chaaae, E. 
ohase.l A hunters’ horn ; specifically, the large 
horn, bent in a circular curve and overlapping 
so as to form a spiral of about one turn and a 
half, which is worn around the body, resting 
upon the left shoulder; a trompe. 

corded (kdr'ded), p. a. [Pp. of cordi, ».] 1. 
Bound, girded, or fastened with cords. — 2. 
Piled in a form for measurement by the cord.— 
8. Made of cords; furnished with cords. 

This night, he moaueth with a corded 
ladder 

To climb celestial Silvia’s chamber-win- 
dow, SA<i*.,T.O.ofV.,U.6. 

4. Bibbed or furrowed, as by 
cords : as, corded cloth ; a corded 
pattern.— 6. In her., represont- 
„ ed as bound about, or wound 

ACnmCoidsd. with cords, 08 the cross in the 
accompanying figure. Bales, etc., 
when bandsged or bound with cords, are Masoned corded. 
Tho cords are often borne of a different tincture from the 
rest of the bearing.— Corded fOhrlO, mUsUn, etc. See 
the nouns. 

cordcl (kdr-dSP)> n, [Sp., a oord, line, measure, 
=s Pg. eordel ss OP. *cordel, F. eordeau, a line, 
cord, maso. dim. of ML. oorda (> 8p. ouordo =» 
Pg.oor<fassF.oorde),aoord: seeoora.] ASpan- 
Ish long measure, in the Castilian system it wss eo 
voras; bntthere wasaeordelmeetefloof Uvaras. InCuba 
It Is SS Cuban varas, or 78 English feet 

OOTdelier (kCr^lfir'), o. [F. eordelier, OF. 
eordekr (> ME. eordUere), eordeUm (also oor- 
dtM) (m It, oordiffUero), <*eordel, F. eordeau, a 



cord (see eordt, ».); in reference to the girdle 
worn by the order.] 1. In France, one of the 
regular Franciscan monks: so called from the 
girdle of knotted oord worn W that order. See 
Jf'ranoiecan. Hence — 2. pL I*he name of one of 
the Parisian political duos in the time of the 
revolution, from Its holding its sittings in the 
chapel of an old convent of the Cordeliers, it 
especially flourished in 1792, and among its most famous 
members were Danton, Marat, Camille Desmoulins, and 
USliert. 

COrdelifire (k6r-de-liSr'), n. [< P. cordelidre, 
the cord of the Cordelier: see Cordelier.} In 
her., a cord representing the knotted cord of 8t. 
Francis of Assisi, sometimes worn surrounding 
a shield, a cipher, a crest, or tho like, and gen- 
erally considered as peculiar to widows, 
cordellngt, cordellisgt (k6r'del-ing), a. [< F. 
cordeler, twist (< OFT^ eordel, dim., a oord: see 
cordcl), + -inp^.} Twisting, 
cordelid (kdr'del), n. [< P. cordetle, dim. of cordc, 
a cord; see cord^, n., and of. eordel.} 1. A 
twisted cord; a tassel. — 2. In the western 
United States, a tow-line for a barge or canal- 
boat, etc. Sec the verb. 

COrdelle (k6r'del), V. ; pret. and pp. cordclled, 
ppr. cordoning. [< cordetle, n. Cf. F. haler d la 
cordelle, tow.] I. trana. To tow (a boat) by 
hand with a cordelle, walking along the bank: 
a common egression in the western and south- 
western United States, derived from the Cana- 
dian voyagours. 

To up thil rapid, •teamen must be eordelled, that la, 
pulled up by rupea from the altore. 

U. S. Qrant, Peraonal Memoirt, U. 87. 

n, intrana. To use a cordelle. 
oordellingf, a. See cordeling. 
oordent, n. An obsolete form of cordwain. 
cordenert, n. An obsolete form of cordwainer. 
Corder (k6r'd6r), n. {<.cord\n.,-¥ -er^.} An at- 
tachment to a sewing-maohine for placing cords 
or braids on or between fabrics to be sewed. 
COrdBWanet, n. A Middle English form of cord- 
wain. 

cord-grasfl (kdrd'gr&ah n* A common name of 
masses of the genus SparHna. 

Oordia (kdr'di-tt), n. [NL., named in honor of 
E. and V. Cordua, German botanists of the 16th 
century.] Alargogenusof plants, natural order 
Boraginacem, consisting of about 200 species, 
scattered over the warm regions of the world, 
especially in tropical America. They are treea or 
ahruba wltli altemaco airaple leavea. The fruit la drupa- 
ceoua, and that of some apeelea, aa aebeaten, C. Myxa, of 
India, la eaten. Some apeelea yield a good timber, and 
tho aoft wood of C. Myxa ia aaid to have been uaed by the 
Egyptlana for their mumniy-caaea. 
oorual (kdr'^al), a. and n. [< P. cordial = Pr. 
Sp. Pg. cordial = It. cordiale, < ML. cordialia, 
or the heart, < L. corid-) = E. heart.} I. a. 1. 
Of or pertaining to the heart. [Bare.] 

The effect of the Indiilgenoe of this human affeotlon la a 
certain cordial exhilaration. JSmereon, Frlendahtp. 

2. Proceeding from the heart or from kindly 
and earnest feeling ; exhibiting kindly feeling 
or waDrmth of hean; hearty; sinoere; warmly 
friendly; affectionate. 

With iooka of cordial love. Milton, P. L, v. 12. 


He waa ao genial, ao cordial, ao encouraging, that it 
aeemed aa If tho cioiida . . . broke away aa we came into 
hia preaence. 0. W. Ifolmee, Old Vol. of Life, p. 82. 
a. Beviving the spirits; cheering; invigorat- 
ing ; impairing strength or cheerfulness. 

Thia cordial julep here, 

That flamea and danoea in hia cryatal bounda. 

Milton, Cornua, L 672. 
The cordial nectar of the Itowl 
Swelled hia old vetna, aud cheer'd hia aoul. 

Scott, L. of L. M., ii. 

=Byn. 3. Sinoere, etc. ioehearty. 

n. n. [< ME. cordial, < OF. cordial, P. cordial 
= Sp. Pg. cordial =s It. cordiale, n. ; from the 
adj .1 1 . Something that invigorates, comforts, 
gladdens, or exhilarates. 

Charma to my aight and oordiale to my mind. Dryden. 
And ataff in hand, aet forth to ahare 
The aober cordial of aweet air. 

Cowper, The Morailzer Corrected. 
In good health, the air ia a cordial of Incredible vlrtne, 
JSmereon, Mlac., p. 17. 
8. A medicine or draught which increases the 
action of the heart and stimulates the circula- 
tion; a warm stomachic; any medicine which 
increases strength, dispels languor, and pro- 
motes obeerfulness. 


oontlng 

8. A sweet and aromatlo liquor. Certain oordiali 

are, or were originally, made in great monaatlo eatab- 
Uahmonta, whence the names are taken, aa Benedictine, 
Chartreuae, Certoaa, and the like ; others are named from 
the place, or a former place, of manufacture, aa Cura«oa; 
and others from their flavoring or composition, aa mara- 
schino, anisette. See liqueur. 

Sweet oordiale and other rich things were prepar'd. 

CaUkin-e Garland (Child’s Ballads, VllL 179). 

cordiality (k6r-^i-al'j-ti), n. [< F. cordiality «= 
8p. cordtaltdad ss Pg. cordialiaade as It. cordia- 
litd, < ML. cordialim(t-)a, < cordialia, cordial: 
see cordfrti.] If. Belatlon to the heart. 

Cordiality or reference unto tho heart. 

Sir T. Browne, Vulg. Err., iv. 4. 
2. Genuinely kind feeling, especially the ex- 
pression of such feeling; sympathetio^niality ; 
hearty warmth ; hearmiess. 

Tito old man rose up to meet me, and with a respectful 
cordiality would have me sit down at the table. . 

Sterfu, Sentimental Journey, p. 114. 
The ill-fated gentlemen had been received with appa- 
rent cordiality. Motley. 


dor harmonious.— 2. To make into a cordial; 
render like a cordial. [Bare in both senses.] 
II. intrana. To become cordial ; feel or ex- 
press cordiality ; harmonize. Imp. Diet. [Bare.] 
cordially (kOr'dial-i), adv. with cordiality; 
heartily; earnestly; with real feeling or afleo- 
tion. 

In love's mild tone, the only musick site 
Could cordially relisb. J. Beaumont, Psyche. 
Dennis the critic could not detest and abhor a pun, or 
the inainuatlon of a pun, more cordially than my father. 

Stems, Tristram Shandy, U. 12. 

COrdialneM (kdr 'dial-oos), n. Cordiality ; hearty 
good will. 

Oordiceps, n. See Cordyoepa. 
cordial^ (k6r'di6r-It), «. [^ter Cordier, a 
French geologist (1777-1861).] Same as iolite, 
cordies ^dr'di-dz), n. [Origin obsoure,] A 
kind of felt bat made of wool, or of goat’s or 
camel’s hair. 

cordiform (kdr'di-fdrm), a. [< NL. cordiformia, 
< L. cor{a-), 8= E. hMrt, + forma, shape.] 
Heart-shaped ; having nearly toe form of the 
human heart; oviform, but hollowed out at the 
base, without posterior angles.— Oordifom fora- 
men, in kerpet., an opening iu the pelvis which corre- 
■nonda to the apace between the brim of the pelvis and a 
I drawn from the marsupial bones, or else from the tllo- 


ioraroen of reptiles.— OoitUfonn tendOL, ... 

central tendon or trefoil of the diaphragm. 

Oordileret, n. Same as Cordelier, 1. Bom. of the 
Roae. 

cordillas (kdr-dil'&z), n. A kind of kersey. 
E. U. Knight. 

cordillera (kAr-dil-yft'i^), «. [Bp., a Pg. cordi- 
Iheira, a chain or ridge pf mountains, formerly 
also a long, straight, elevated tract of lan^ < 
OSp. cordiUa, corateUa, a string or rope (mod. 
cordilla, guts of sheep), = Pr. It. cordella a F. 
cordelle, a string, dim. of Sp. Pg. It. corda a P. 
corde, a string : see cord^, n. , and cordelle , «.] A 
continuous ndge or range of mountains. As a 
naino, It waa first applied to the ranges of the Andes (“las 
Cordilleras de loa Audea," the chains of tlie Andes), then to 
the continuation of these rangea into Mexico and further 
north. For convenience, it is now agreed among physi- 
cal geographers to call the complex of rangea embraced 
between and including tlie Rooky Mountains and the Si- 
erra Nevadik and their extension north into British Co- 
lumbia, the Corditlerali ; those ranges occupying a alinilar 
continental position in South America are caiTed simply 
the Andes. The entire western mountain side Of tlie con- 
tinent of North America la called the Cordilleran region. 
In its broadest part it has a development of a thouaimd 
miles, cast and west, and embraces, besides the Rocky 
Mountains and the Sierra, a large number of subordinate 
niountain-ohains, some of which are little, it at all. Inte- 
rior to such chains as the Pyrenees In length and elevation. 

Oordilleranlkdr-dil-ya'ran), a. Pertaining to or 
situated ih the Cordilleras.— Cordilleran region. 
Bee eordittera. 

cordinerf (k6r'di-n6r), n. An obsolete form of 
cordwainer. 

cording^ (k6r'ding), n. [< cord^ + -injfi.] 1. 
The ribbed surface of a corded fabric. See 
corded, 4. 

The draught and cording of common fustian is very sim- 
ple, being generally a regmar or unbroken tweel (twin) of 
four or five leaves. ITre, Diet, II. 624. 

2. In a loom, the arrangement of the treadles so 
Uiat they move in such clusters and time as may 
be required for the production of the pattern. 

oordiiur^, adv. [By apheresis for according : see 
according and eord^.} According. 

In Janyvo 

Isgral^nt. , , 

It lande be oolde. 

PaUadiut, Huabondrie (E. E. T. 8.), p 212. 



cordite 

oordlte (kdr'dlt), n. [Seo the def. ] Thesmoke- 
leiS powder adopted in the Knglisn military and 
uavu. aervlce for smull arms and guns of all 
oallbera. It wm patented by Sir K. A. Abel and Mr. J. 
Dewar. It U brown In color, and U conipoeed of 68 part* 
of nltroRlvcerlii. 37 parts of tmncotton, and 6 parta of 
/vuioiinitV Till! name is derived from the 


fact that It 1» mailo In the form* of cords or cylinders by 
pressinff the comiwHiltlon through holes of varying *1 m. 
Bie cylinders for heavy gmia are made tubulM. Cordite 
Imparts a high volotilty to the projeotl|o wlthout^unduo 
pressure, Is very stable" ' 
d Ito ballistic p- • ' 


Jer extreme climatic conditions, 
ire not serlons* " * 

It 1* that the l..„ 

.. rapid erosion of 

A name ai^lied by 


Lindley to iilants of the natural order «eg<i«oda;. 
cord-machme (khrd'ma-Hhen"), «. A machine 
unedfor making cords, binges, and trimmings, 
cordon (kdr'dgn), n. [< P. cordon (s= Sp. cor- 
don at Pg. corddo at It. eordone), aug. of corde 
s 8p. Pg. It. corda, cord: see cortU, «.] 1. In 
fort. : (o) A course of stones jutting before the 
rampart and the base of the parapet, or a course 
of stones between the wall of a fortress which 
lies aslope and the parapet which is perpendic- 
ular: introduced as an ornament, ana used only 
in fortifications of stonework (o) The project- 
ing coping of a scarp wall, which prevents the 
top of a revetment from being saturated with 
water, and forms an obstacle to an enemy’s es- 
calading par- 
ty. — 2. In 
arch., a mold- 
ing of incon- 
siderable pro- 
jection, usu- 
ally horizon- 
tal, in the face 
of a wall : 
used for orna- 
ment, or to in- 
dicate on the 
exterioradivi- 
sion of stones, 
etc. (Compare 
banefi, 2 (c). 
—3. Mint., a 
line or series 
of military posts or sentinels, inclosing or guard- 
ing any pamoular place, to prevent the passage 
of persons other than those entitled to pass. 
Hence — 4. Any line (of persons) that incloses 
or guards a particular place so as to prevent 
egress or ingress. 

As Inintor* niund a hunted creature draw 
The eordim close and closer towani the death. 

Tennyton, Aylmer's Field. 

6. Any cord, braid, or lace of fine materia] form- 
ing a part of costume, as around the crown of 
a hat or hanging down from it, or used to secure 
a mantle or the like. — 0. In Itor., a cord used 
as a bearing accompanying the shield of an ec- 
clesiastical dignitary, and usually hanging on 
each side, cardinals have acordun Rules which isdivided, 
forming losenge-shaiied meshes, and having lb tufts or tas- 
sels lu 6 rows ; archblshotw have one of vert, which bear* 
only to tnfts in 4 rows ; that of bishops is also vurt, with 
6 tufts in 3 rows. See cut under cardinal. 

7. A ribbon indicating the position of its wearer 
in an honorary order, a cordon is usually woni as a 
scarf over one shoulder and carried to the waist on the 
opposite side ; It is especially the mark of a higher grade of 
au order. 

8 . In hort., a plant that is naturally diffusely 
branched, made by pruning to grow as a single 
stem, in order to force larger fruit.— Cordon 

“ («) The watered sky-blue rfblion, In the form of 

. _ . . y 
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cordonnler (kdr-do-ni&O, «. [F., a cobbler : see 
cordwainor.J The cobbler-fish or thread-fish, 
Blepharia crinitua. 

COraO'V»II (kdr'd^van), w. [Early mod. E. also 
eordevan ; < 8p. coraovan, now eordoban sa Pg. 
cordovSo, coraovan leather : see cordwain. the 
earlier form in English.] 1. Spanish leather. 
See cordwain. 

Whilst every shepherd’s Iwy 
Puts on his lusty green, with — 

— ‘ *■» of fliiest CO 

Faithful Bhepherdess, i. 1. 
2. Leather made from horso-hide. [Eng.]— 
OordOTan embroidery, a kind of embroidery made by 
means of an application of tlio imitation leather known 
as American cloth uimiii coarse canvas, the edges being 
stitched with crewel or other thread. 

COrd-flllng (k6rd' sling), n. A sling with long 
cords or straps, which are grasped directly in 
the hand : distinguished from Btaff-sUng. 
cord-atitoh (kdrd'stich) , n. A stitoh used in em- 
broidery, consisting of two interlacing lines 
protluciug a pattern somewhat like a chain, 
cordnaaoy (kfir-dwft-soi'), »• [Appar. a corrup- 
tion of a P. *corde de aoie or *eorae d sole, cord 
of or with silk: aote, silk.] A thick silk woven 
over a course cord in the warp, 
corduroy (kor'd^-roi), n. and a. [Also spelled 
corderwj ; appar. repr. P. * corde au roi, lit. the 
king’s cord (see cordi, dc^, and rou) ; but the 
term is not foimd in F. Cf . duroy. j I. n. 1 . 
A thick cotton stuff corded or ribbed on the sur- 
face. It Is extremely durable, and is especially used for 
the iiutei- garments of men engaged In rough lauur, fleld- 

r rts, ami the like. 

A corduroy road. See II., 1. 

I hed ti> cross bayous an' crlks (wal, it did beat all natiir'), 
U|iun a kin' o' eorderoy, fust log, then alligator. 

LoweU, Biglow Papers, 2d ser., p. 18. 
U. a. 1. Like oonluroy; ribbed like cordu- 
roy: as, a corduroy road. — 2. Made of corduroy. 
— Oorduroy road, a road constructed with small logs 
laid together transversely through a swamp or over miry 
gruiiml. (IT. 8.1 

corduroy (kdr'da-roi), v. t. [< corduroy, n., 2.] 
To make or construct by means of small logs 
laid transversely, as a road. 

The roads towards Corinth were corduroyed and new 
ones made. If. S. Grant, Personal Memoirs, I. 872. 

cordwain (kdrd'w&n), n. [< ME. cordicane, 
cordewane, cordewan, oorduanc, eorden s= D. kor- 
duaan = Q. corduan = Dan. 8w. korduan, cord- 
wain, < OF. cordowan,corduban, etc.. =r Pr. cor- 
doan sss It. cordovano (ML. cordoanum), < Sp, cor- 
doban, formerly cordovan = Pg. cordovQo, Span- 
ish leather, prop, (as also in OF., eto.)anadj., 
Cordovan, < Cordoba, formerly Cordova, L. Cor- 
duba, ML. Cordoa, a town in Spain where this 
leather Is largely manufactured. Cf. cordovanJ\ 
Cordovan or Spanish leather, it 
skin tanned and dressed, but n 



j Con^ctft mi! 

a, a, mature frultlnK bodies, in wl 
embedded the perlthecie. which ap 


e Holy Ghost, the highest order of 


During the 

„ , rum opuiti : the shoes 

of ladles and gentlemen of rank are often said to be of 
cordiiHiin. 

Hlssclioon of eordeimne. Chaucer, Sir Thopas, 1. 21. 

FIgges, Keysins, Hoiiy and Cordoweyne : 

Dates, and Salt, Hides, and such Marchandy. 

Hakluyt'e Voyagte, 1. 188. 

Buskins ho wuro of costliest eordwaune. 

Sptrmr, ¥. Q.. VI. 11. 6. 

COrdwalner (kdrd'wa-n6r), «. [Formerly also 
eordinor, cordener; < ME. cordwaner, corduener, 
cordynere, < OF. cordouanier, cordoanier, etc., F. 
cordonnicr (= Pr. cordoneir = It. cordovaniere, 
a cordwainer, = Pg. oordovaneiro, a maker of 
cordwain), < cordowan, etc., cordwain: seecord- 
A worker in cordwain or cordovan lea- 
ther; hence, a worker in leather of any kind; a 
shoemaker. 

The Malster of the crafte of eordyntrtt, of the fratemyte 


; hence, by oxtensiuii, i 

I or loarf 

aiiykn!ffhtly _ 

a member of the highest cljua of such an order, eqiitva* 
lent to 0mnd Xnlfhtt Of VXB OOT^ion. 

Jauna. See order.— Uttoral oordon, in hydroy., the 
shore-line.— saaitary cordOiL a lino of troop* or mili- 
tary posts on the borders of a distrtet of country infected 
with disease, to out off communication, and Urns prevent 
the disease from spreading. 

oordonette (k6r-do-net'), n. [See cordonnet, n.] 
An edging made of a small cord or piping, 
OOrdonnet (kfir-do-na'), n. [F., suk twist, a 
milled edge, dim. of oordon, a string, cord : see 
cordon.'] A raised edge or border to the pat- 
tern of point-laoe. Compare oreaoent. 


EngHeh GUdt (E. £. T. S.), p. 881. 

cordwalnenr (kfird'wft-nCr-i), n. [< cordwain 
+ -ery.] The occupation ot working in lea- 
ther; speoillcally, sboemaklng. 

The task of a dally pair ot shoes, coupled even with some 
mrospect ot victuals, and an honourable Mastership In 
Coraieatnery, . . . was nowise satisfaction enough to such 
a mind (as that ot George Foxl. CartyU, Sartor Besartus. 

OOrd-WDod (kfird'wUd), n. 1. Cut wood sold 
by the cord for fuel ; specifically, firewood out 
in len^hs of four feet, so as to be readily mea- 
sured by the oord when piled. 

One strong verse that can hold Itaelf upright (at the 
French critic RIvarul said of Dante) with the bare help of 
the enlwtantlve and verb, Is worth aoree of . . . dead 
eonftrood piled stick on stick, a boundless continntty of 
^ LomU, V. A.^v., CXX. W. 


8. Wood conveyed to market on boud of v«»- 
sels, instead of being floated. [Scotch.] 
oord-work (kdrd'w6»), n. Fancy-work made 
with omds of different materials and thick- 
nesses; especially, needlework made with flue 
bobbin or stout thread, so as to produce a sort 
of coarse lace. 

Oordyoops (kfir'di-seps), n. [NL., irreg. < Or. 
KopMjAr/, a club, + L. -cepe, < caput, a head; see 
caput.] A genus 
of pyrenomyce- 
touB fungi, of 
which a few 
grow upon other 
ningi, but by 
far the greater 
number are par- 
asitic upon in- 
sects or their 
larvse. The spores 
enter the breath- 
ing-openings of the 
larva, and the my- .1 
celium grows until ® 

It mil me interior 
and kills the insect. 

In fructification a 
stalk rises from the 
body of the insect, 
and in the enlarged 
extremity of tnis 
the perttheola are 
grouped. Twenty- 
eight species from 
all parts of the 
world have been 
enumerated. A spe- 
cies of Cordyoeve 
occurs on wasps In 
the West Iniltes; 
the wasps time at- 
tacked are called 
gutpee v4yitanlet, 

or vegetating u>a»p». Some , 

cordyle (kfir'dil), n. A book-name of lizards 
of the genus Coraylus. 

Oordyluie (k6r-di-)i'nS), n. [NL., < Qr. KopSihi, 
a club.] A genus of arborescent palm-like lili- 
aceous plants, of 10 species native in the East 
Indies, Australia, and the Pacific islands. The 
stem Is simple, liearlng a head of long, narrow, drooping 
leaves, and ample panicles of small flowers. They are fre- 
quently cnlttvated in greenhouses, under the name of Dm- 
eama. The more common species are C. auitralie and C. 
indiviea, from New Zealand. Bonietimei called 

Oordylophora (k6r-di-lof >rft), n, [NL., < Ghr. 
Kopdvhi, a club, a lump, + -0dpof, -bearing, < 
iptpetv sz E. hcflfi.] A genus of Hydropolypina, 
or the family Clavidw, including fresh-water di- 
oecious forms, as C. lacustris, ha'ving a branched 
stock, oval gonophoros covered by the perisarc, 
and stolons growing over external objects. 
Oordylnra (kAr-di-lfi'ra), «, [NL. (Fallen, 
1810), < Gr. a club, + ovpO, a tail.] The 

typical genus of Cordyluridm. The files are found 
by brooks, In meadows and on hushes. The metamorpho- 
ses are unknown, hut the spocles are probably parasitio. 

OordylnrldSB (kOr-di-lu'ri-dfi), n. pi. [NL. 
(Macquart, 1836)^ < Cordylura + -ideeV] A fam- 
ily of dipterous msects, typified by the genus 
Cordyluru. The species are all parasitic, so far as 
known, like the Anthmnyidm, to which they are closely 
related. They have the head large, with sunken face ; the 
mouth bordered with bristles; the abdomen long, in the 
malek thickened behind and with extended genitmia; the 
Winn moderately short, with the first longitudinal vein 
doubled, and the hinder basal and anal cells well develop- 
ed ; the anteniim and legs long ; and the femora brisUeo, 
Corel (kor), n. [< ME. core, a core, < AP. core, 
OF. cor, coer. cuer, mod. F. coeur, heart, s= Pr. 
cor ss Sp. cor (obs. ) == Pg. cor (in dc cor, by heart) 
= It. cttorc, < L. cor {cord-) = E. heart : see 
heart] 1 . The heart or innermost part of any- 
thing: hence, the nucleus or central or most 
essential part, literally or figuratively : as, tte 
core of a question. 

Or ache (parsleyl seede, & askes of samient [vine-outUngt] 
Whereof the flautne hath lefte a core exile, 

The body so, not alle the bones, brent. 

Pattadiut, Husbondrle (B. B. T. 8.), p. ML 

Whose core 

Stands sound and great within him. Chapman. 

Give me that man 
That 1* not passion’s slave, and I will wear hint 
In my heart s core, ay, In my heart of heart. 

Shak., Hamlet, til. S. 
2. Specifically— (a) The central part of a fleshy 
tmit, containing the seeds or kernels : as, the 
core of an apple or a quince. 

One Is all Pulp, and the other all Core. 

Congreve, Way of the World, 1. 6. 
(b) In arch., the inner, nart or filling of a wall 
or column, (c) In taco., the fibrous innermost 
part of a boil, (d) In molding, the internal mold 
of a casting, which fills the space intended to 
he left hollow. Com are wade of molding-sand, mixed 


wtth otbsr humdleoti to give itrength uid poroeitf, end 
ere oineUy Md(ed before being uied. (e) Iq teleg,, 
the central cord of insulated oonduoting wires 
in a submarine or subterranean cable. (/) 
The iron nucleus of an electromagnet, (fi) m 
rwe-maMng, a central strand around which 
ouer strands are twisted, as in a wire rope or a 
cable. (A) In hydraul. engin., an impervious wall 
or structure, as of concrete, in an embankment 
or dike of porous material, to prevent the pas- 
sage of water by percolation. The cylin- 
dnoal piece of rook obtained in boring by means 
of the diamond drill or any other borii^-maohine 
which makes an annular out. Also called car- 
rot. (J) The bony central part of the horn of 
a rummant; a hom-oore, or process of the fron- 
tSdi bone. 

The eheathlng of the eoru In the Borlda, and nakedneai 
in tite Oervidn, . . . U in ourious'relation to their habitat 
and to their habita. 

B. D. Cope, Origin of the Fittest, p. 200. 
(i) In prehistorio arohceol.t a piece of flint, ob- 
sidian. or similar material, from which knives 
and other stone implements have been chipped. 
— 8t. The center or innermost part of any open 
space. 

In the core of the square she raised a tower of a furlong 
high. Jtateigh, Hist. World. 

4. A disorder in sheep caused by worms in the 
liver. — 6. An internal induration in the udder 
of a cow. [Local, U. 8.] 

A cow won't kick when she is milked u 


. a dratoboeA— lioam-and-sand 

core, in metol^eaeting, a core made of sharp dry sand, 
loam, and horse-manure, the loam being used to render the 
compound strong and adhesive. — Resin core, In/oundino, 
a dry-sand core containing resin, which is occasionally 
added to give Increased tenacity. 

core^ (kdr), V, t.j pret. and pp. cored, ppr. coring, 
[< Corel, «.] 1. To make, mold, or cast on a 

core. 

This iron (hard iron] cannot be drilled, or chipped, or 
Hied, and the bolt-holes must be cored, 

Sot. Amor., July 19, 1884. 
2. To remove the core of, as of an apple or 
other fruit.— 3. To roll in salt and prepare for 
drying: applied to herrings. 

oore^ (Kdr), n. [A dial, (unassibilated) form of 
cAorei = cAari, a job ; see char\ cfcorel.] In 
mining, the number of hours, generally from 
six to eight, during which each party of miners 
works before being relieved. The miner’s day 
is thus usually divided into three or four cores or 
shifts. 

corset (kdr), n. [Also cor; a more phonetic 
filing of eorps^, < F. corps, a body ; see corps.] 
1. A body. — 2, A body of persons j a party ; a 
crew ; a corps. Bacon. 

He left the cor, 

And never fac’d the held. 

Sottie <tf TranerU-Uair (Child's Ballads, VII. 172>. 
There was ae winsome wench and walie, 

That night enlisted In the core. 

Burm, Tam o’ Bhanter. 

core^t, OOrenit,PP* [ME.; see cAoscn.] Chosen; 
directed. 

In a blessud tym then was I bore, 

When al my loue to the is core. 

Uap Rood (B. E. T. 8.), p. 1915. 

Ooroan (kd-rS'an), o. and ». [< Corea or Korea, 
Latinized from Eao~U (pron. Kou'lS'), the Chi- 
nese name of the country.] I. a. Pertaining or 
relating to Corea or its inhabitants — Corean 
pottery, a name given by collectors to a pottery of — 
dlum har^ ’ • ^ 


perfectly known, . 

Improperly called by thla name. The art has greativ de- 
— .. — . Ty oharacterls. 
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In oastiog, the axis of the em-baml la ooineldant with 
that of the gun. 

core-box (kdr'boks), n. The box in which the 
core, or mass of sand producing any hollow part 
in a castiim, is made; specifloallj^, a hollow me- 
tallic model out sytronetrioally in halves, em- 
ployed to give the proper form to the exterior 
snrfaoo of the cores used in the fabrication of 
hoUow projectiles. 

coredprocal (ko-rf-sip'r^kal), a. Beoiprooal 
one to another.— ooredprocai screw, one of a set 
of six screws such that a wrench about any one tends to 
produce no twist round any of the others. 

corecliaig (kor-f-kll'sis), n. [NL., less prop, 
corecldsis, < Gr. ic6pt), the pupil of the eye, + 
K?,elats, closing, < K^eieiv, close : see closed , ».] In 
surg., the obliteration of the pupil of the eye. 
Also corocliaia. 

corectasto (ko-rek'tarsis), n. [NL., < Gr. K/pri, 
the pupil of the eye, + ftcraa/f , extension : see 
Dilatation of the pupil of the eye. 
Dunglison. 

oorectoiue (ko-rek'tdm), n. [< Or. sdfjt;, the pu- 
pil, + iK.-ofiot, verbal adj. of tKriiivuv, out out, < 
Ik, out, of, + regvuv, rafteiv, cut.] A surgical 
instrument used in catting through the ins to 
make an artificial pupil; an iridectome. 

corectozola (kor-ok-to'ml-ft), », [NL., as 

corcofomc, q. V. Ct, anatomy.] In sitr//., iridec- 
tomy, 

coroctomy (ko-rek't§-mi), n. Same as corec- 
tomia. 

corectoiiia (kor-ek-to'iu-a), n, [NL,, < Gr. K6f)0), 

the pupil, -f- iKTonof, out of place, < rf, out, + 
rdjTOf, place: see topic.] An eccentric position 
of tho pupil in the Iris. 

coredialysis (kor^S-dl-al'i-sis), n. [NL., Irrog. 
< Or. K6(ni, tho pup[l, + diAXoai^, soparatiou : see 
dialysis.] Separation of the iris from the cili- 
ary body of the eye. 

co-regent (ko-rS'jent), n. [< oo-t + regent.] A 
joint regent or rmor. 

The eo-regenti ventured to rebuke their haughty part- 
iter, and assert their own dignity. 

Preeeott, Ferd. and Isa., IL 26. 

Ptolemy IX, , , . was co-reg«nt with his father ao. 121- 
117. B. V. Head, Historia fiumorum, p. 717. 

OoregonldSB (kor-e-gon'i-<i«), n, pi. [NL., < Co- 
regonus 4* -idee.] The whiteflsbes, (Toregonincr, 
classed as a family of malocopterygian or iso- 
spondylous fishes. 

Ooregonlnss (kor‘'e-g6-ifl'nS), n. pi. [NL. , < Co- 
regonus + -inw.] A subfamily of Salmonidw, 
with the mouth small, jaws toothless or with 
only small teeth, tho scales of tho body rather 
large, and the color plain : commonly called in 
the tfnited States wUtefish. in tireat Britain spe- 
cloa (»f Coregoninoe aro called vendace, gwynUhd, pollan, and 
/reeh-waler herring. Nearly all are generally referred to 
one genus, Coregonue. Bee cut under whitefith. 

COregonillO (ko-reg p-nin), a. and n. 1. a. Per- 
taining to or having the characters of the Core- 
goninco or whitoflsh. 

n. M. A fish of the subfamily Coi-egonince ; 
a whiteflsh. 

Ooregonos (ko-reg'o-nus), n. [NL., of uncer- 
tain formation.] The typical and leading genus 
of tho subfamily Coregoninw, characterized by 
a small mouth, large scales, and very weak 
dentition, the teeth being r^uced to a mere 
roughness or wanting entirely. The species reach 
a length of one or two feet or more. They Inhabit clear 
lakes, rarely entering streams except to spawn, and hence 
are locally restricted to the lake-systems of the various 
countries they inhabit. Of American snecies C. elupH- 
/ormit, tho common whiteflsh. Is tho largest, and tho 
finest as a food-fisli. C. vHUiameoni is the Becky Moun- 
tain wliitefish. C. quadrUaieratie.the Menomonee white- 
fish, is also called pmt-Jleh, round-fieh, and thad-waiter, C. 
labradorieue is the Musquaw river whiteflsh or lake-whlt- 
iiig. C. artedii and C, hoyi are known as ciscoes or lako- 


eo-relatioii (kd-rf-lS'shon), n, [< 00-1 + raJo- 
«on. Cf.oorroianon.] Corresponding relation. 
See correlation. [Bare.] 
co-relatiwe (k6-rel^tiv), o. [< co-i + relative, 
Cf. correlative.] Having a oorrespondlng rela- 
tion, See correlative, [Bare.] 

CO-relatirely (k6-rel'a-tiv-li), ado. In con- 
nection ; in eimultaneous relation. [Bare.] 



tors of Japan and 

n. n. 1. A native or an inhabitant of Corea, 
a peninsnlar kingdom situated northeast of 
China, to which it is tributary.— 2. The lan- 
guage of Corea. 

Also jSTorean. 

coxa-barrel (kdr'bar'el), n. In gundsonstrue- 
Uon, a long oylindrioal tube of oast- or wronght- 
iron oloB^ at the lower end, used in cooling 
oast gnna from the interior. The exterior u fluted 
longitudinally for the escape of gaa, steam, etc. When 
prepared for use the exterior is covered with a oloeely 
cotled layer of small rope, over which la placed an adher- 
ent layer of moldtng-oompoeitlon, thoroughly dried. A 
sas-pipe, Inaerted through the cap at riie top and extend- 
ing neany to the twttom, allows the influx of the water 


cut under wMteJhh. 

OoreidA (ko-rfi'i-dS), n. pi, [NL,, < Coreua + 
-ida.] A family of hoteropterous insects, of 
the group Qeocores or land-bugs, remarkable 
for their uze and grotesque shapes, and abound- 
ing chiefly in tropical regions. Their technical 
characters are t-Jolutw antennte, a small triangular scu- 
tellum, and numerous hemelytral nervuros. Dioetor 
(Anieoteeli*) bUineatue of Brszil has singular foliaoeons 
appendages of the posterior tlbial Joints. The species of 
temperate regions are comparatively small and Inoonsplo- 
uous. The Coreidae ten divided into 6 snhfarolliea, Aniso- 
eeaince, Cortina, Diecogatlrarina, Alydina, Asptoeorisi- 
n«s, and Pteudophlaeina, Also Coreoda, Coreodet, 

Ooreln» (kor-f-rnfi), ». pi. [NL., < Coreus + 
•ina.] The mioal subutmily of Coreida, oon- 
taining such zorms as the common squash-bog, 
Anasa trieiia. See out under sguaskdtug. 


draw. ' Rtukin, Lectures on Art, I K 

coreless (kor'lea), o. [< Corel -f -less.] Wanting 
a core; without pith; hence, poetically, weak; 
without vigor. 

1 am gone In years, my liege, am very old, 

Coreleee and sapless. 

Sir H. Taylor, Isaac Comnenas, IL 1. 

core-lifter (kor'lif ’’tfer), n. A device for raising 
the core left by a diamond drill in a boring, 
coreligionist (ko-re-lij'on-ist), n. [< -f 
religion + -fof.] One of the same religion 
as another; one belonging to tho same ohnroh 
or the same branch of the church. Also eorre- 
ligionist. 

In that event the various religious persuasions would 
strain every effort to secure an election to the counoil of 
tlieir eo-religionitt». Sir W. Hamilton. 

His (Samuel Murley’sJ eo-religioniett . . . form an Im- 
portant clement of tho Liberal party. 

R. J. Hinton, Bng. Radical Loaders, p. 182. 
corolla (ko-rol'tt), n. [NL., dim. of corn, < Gr. 

girl, pupil, doU.] A parrot of the genus 
Nymphious. The 
Australian corolla, 

JV. nova-hollan- 
dia, is about 12 
iuclics long, with 
a pointed orest 
somewhat like a 
cockatoo's, loug- 
exserted middlo 
tail-feathers, and 
dark plumage witli 
white wlng-cov- 
orts, yellow crest, 
and orange auriou- 
lars. 

core]^sis (ku- 

rel'i-sis), n, 

[^.. irreg. < 

Or. KopTt, the pu- 
pil, -I- sep- 

aration, < 
loosen, sepa- 
rate.] Inswrg,, 
tho operation ^ 
of bre^ng up 
adhesions between tho edge of the pnpil and 
tho capsule of the lens of the eye. 
coremorpbogis (kor-e-m6r'f6-Bi8), n. [NL., < 
Gr. Kdptj, pupil, + formation, < iiop^w, 

form, < a form.] In surg., an operation 
for forming an artificial pupil; iridectomy, 
coren^, pp- See cor<4. 
coren^t, «. An obsolete form of currant^. 
corencllsis (kor-en-kli'sis), n. [NL., less prop. 
corencleisis, < Gr. Kdpt], the pupil, + Iv, in, + idxU 
C7<f, closing, < Kkeluv, close ; seo closed, p.] In 
surg., an operation for forming an artificial pu- 
pil by dra'^ng a portion of the iris through an 
moision in the oomea and cutting it off. 
Ooreoda, Ooreodes (ko-re'5-da, -dez), n. pi. 
[NL.] Same as CoreUke, 
coreoid (kor'f-oid), o. Besembling or related 
to the Coreidai; of or pertaining to the Coreoi- 
dca. 

Ooreoldea (kor-«-oi'de-tt). n. pi. [NL. , < Coreus 
+ -oidea. ] A superfamily or series of heter^ 
terous insoots, corresponding to the family Co~ 
roidee in the vridest sense. As used by BUI, Uhler, 
and other systematists. the term covers the families Co- 
reida, Beryma.Lygonda, Pyrrhocorida, Captida, Aean- 
thiida, Tmgitida, Aradtda, and Phymattda, each of 
which is itself subdivided into several subfamilies. 

Ooreopsis (ko-r^op'sis), n. [NL., < Gr. xd/wf 
(Kop<-. Kope-), a bedbug, + resemblance : In 
allusion to the form of the se^, which has two 
little horns at the end, giving it the appearance 
of an insect.] A genus of plants, of tne natural 
order Compositw, Most of the species are herbaceous 
perennials, with opposite leaves ana yellow or party-col- 
ored raya The fruit is an achene, flat on one side and 
convex on tho other, slightly winged, and usually has two 
or three awns, but often none. The genus Is closely re- 
lated to Bidene, whlcli ditfers from It in havingthe achene 
always awned and the awns barbed. There are over 60 
species, mostly uf tho United States and Mexico, with some 
In the Andes, South Africa, and the Sandwloh ialanda 
Several of the American species are in common onltlTation 
for their showy, handsome flowers. 

core-piece (kdr'pgs), n. In rope-making, a yam 
ran throng the center of a rope to render it 
fM)Ud ; a oore; a heart- 



coreplMtic 

OOrmlastlc (kor-S-plas'tik), a, [< corvpkutj/ + 
-MJ.J Of the nature of coreplaity: ft core~ 

pUuHo operation. 

eorftplftBty (kor'g-plas-ti), n. [< Or. ndpr/, pu- 
pil, + rr /UKTTiiG verbal adj. of nTiaaaetv, form: 
see plosrtc.] In surf/., any operation for form- 
ing an artificial pupil. 

OOrft-print (kor'print), n. In molding, a piece 
whicii projects from a pattern to support the 
oxtroniity of a core. 

corer (kSr'tSr), ». An instrument for cutting 
the core out of fruit : as, an apple-coror. 

COreses (kor'o-sez), n. pi. CNIj., appar. an in- 
correct pi. of Gr. (pi. Kijirii), a bedbug: 

from tho rosemblaneo in shape and color.] m 
hot., dark-red, broad, discoid botiies, found be- 
neath tho opicarj) of grapes. 

OO-xeftldnal (k6-ro-/,id'u-al), n. [< co-® + rc- 
sidiuil.] In math., a’point on a cubic curve so 
related to any systftm of four points on the cubic 
(of which system it is said to be tho co-residual) 
that, if any conic bo described through those 
fixed points, the co-residual lies on a common 
chord of the cubic and conic. 

CO-lftSpondent (ko-re-spon'dent), n. [< co-1 + 
respondent.] In law, a joint respondent, or one 
proceeded against along with another or others 
m an action ; specilicnlly, in Eng. law, a man 
charged with adultery, and made a party toge- 
ther with tho wife to the husband’s suit for di- 
vorce. 

coret (kfi'retj.n. [< NL. Corotua (Adanson, 
1757).] A kind of pond-snail of the family Egm- 
tueiam and genus Planorbis (which see). 

OOretomia (kor-e-td'mi-ft), H. [Nh., < Or. adpr/, 
the pupil of the oym + niprj, a cutting, < rf/mii’, 
out. See nnaloniy.] Same as roretomij. 

COrotomy (ko-ret'o-mi), n. [< NL. ewotomia, 
q. V.] In swrp.j an operation for forming an 
artificial pupil, in which the iris is simply cut 
through witnout the removal of anv part of it. 

OorftUB (ko'rC-us), n. [NL. (Fabriclus, ISOil), < 
^r. sApic, a bedbug: see Cor is and Owisa.] A 
^nus of bugs^ typical of the family CoreiiUe. 
C. marginatua is on example. 

oore-valve (kor'valv), n. A valve formed by a 

& ©! circular section occupying the same re- 
n to its seat or surrounding casing as tho 
core of a faucet does to the casting itself. The 
plug has a rotaiy motion in its seat, 
core-wheel (kdr'hwel), n. A wheel having re- 
cesses into which the cogs of another wheel 
may bo inserted, or into 
which cogs may bo driv- 
en. It. <H timilu l>y pIhrIiik 
oare* in the niold in it 

li c«8t, wlilc'li form tlie open- 
Ingd or roeusaeu. 

con (kArf ), n. [A var. of 
oorftl, a basket: soecorhL] 

1. In <!onl~mi)iihg, a box 
in which coals are con- 
veyed from the working- 
place to the shaft. This 
was formerly done in 
wicker baskets, whence 
the name. Also eauf. 

[Eng.] -2. A local Euu- ccrc-whcoi. 

bsh measure of coal. In 
Durham it is 4 bushels, or hundredweight ; 
in Derbyshire, 2^ level bushels, or 2 hunrfied- 

corf-house (khrf'hous), n. In Scotland, a tem- 
porary shed where the mds and other material 
used in salmon-fishing are stored, and where 
tho fish are cured and packed. 

Oorflote, Oorfute (khrdl-ot, kdr'fut), «. A na- 
tive or an inhabitant of Corfti, tho most norther- 
ly of the Ionian islands in Greece. 

COria, n. Plural of corium. 

Ooriaoea (ko-ri-a'se-ft), «. pi. [NL., neut. pi. 
of LL. eoriacens, of "leather: see coriaceous.] 
Adivision of pupiparous Diptera, corresponding 
to the family tUppoboscidw wdth tho addition 
of tho Braulido!. Also Coriacew. 
coriaceous (kd-ri-a'shius), a. [= P. cm-ince, < 
LL. coriaeeus (> also ult. E. cuirass), < Ij. co- 
rium, leather: see corium.] 1. Consisting of 
leather. — 2. Resembling leather in texture, 
toughness, pliability, or appearance ; leathery. 
SpecittcaUy applit^d — (n) in M., li, a Iraf, calyx, cupaiilo, 
etc.; (6) in nmith., to tlie toiigh-sklniUMl l)IIIa anil feet of 
water-litrds, lit tllxtiiK'tiun from tliu usually iiard, horny 
parta of land-hlrdH; (c) In eiUom., to the elytra, etc., of 
InaeoU; (d) in concA., to the marginal tetninient of the 
chiton*, Into whicli tlie jdatea are Iniertod. 
OOrlamyrtln (k5''ri-a-m6r'tin), ». [< Coria- 

(ria) + mgrt(i/olia) ^ -<na.] A white, crystal- 
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line, odorless, very bitter, and very poisonous 
substance, found in the froit of Coriaria mgrti- 
foUa. It is a glueoside. 

OOXiander (ko-ri-an'dOr), n. [Earlier coHander, 
< ME. coliaundre, ealiawndiyre, < AS. eoliandre, 
also cekndre = OHG. diuUantar, cullentar, Icul- 
landar, mllinder, eto. (< ML. colktndrum, eohan- 
drum, (ioliandrm)i^ss D. G. Dan. Sw. kariander, 
= P. ooriandre e Pr. coriandre, eoliandre = Bp. 
It. coriandro = Pg. eoentro; < L. eoriandrum, 
MIj. also coriander, coriannnm (also eoUandrum, 
eto. : see above), < Gr. soplawov, also ndptov, cori- 
ander ; said to be < xdp/c, a bedbug, with allu- 
sion to the smell of tho leaves.] 1. The popu- 




Corlander ( Cariot 


lar name of the umbelliferous plant Coriandrum 
sativum. The fruit (iiopularly called conander-seedt) 1* 
Klohoae and nearly amootli, and ploaaantly aromatic ; it ia 
UHvd for flavoring currie*, pastry, etc., and In medicine as 
a stimulant and carminative. 

Coriander last to these succRuds, 

That hang* on slightest threads her tromiding seeds. 

Cowper, tr. of Virgil, The Salad. 
2. The fruit of this plant. 

Torepresse liimcs and propulso vapours from the Brain, 
it shalbe excellent good after Supper to chaw ... a few 
grayncs of Coriander. Jiafiees Bools (E. E. T. 8.), p. 210. 
Oorlander-seedt, money. Bare*. (Slang.] 

The spankers, spur-royals, rose-nobles and other cort- 
under teed with which she was qnUted all over. 

Oze.U, tr. of Babelols. 
Ooriandruzu (ko-ri-an'drum), n. [NL. use of 
L. eoriandrum; soo coriander.] A genus of 
plants, natural order Umbellifera, containing 
two Bpooies. They are alendor annual herbs with white 
flowom, natives of tlie Modltermiiean region. C. satimtm, 
Uie oHlcInal coriander, la cultivated on account of its 
seeds, or rather fruits, ‘rtio otiior species Is C. tordy- 


lioidee, of -Syria. See 

Ooriaria (ko-ri-a'ri-ll), «. [NL.l A small ge- 
nus of polypetaloufi oxogons, the solo repre- 
sentative of the natural order Coriarieai, shnib- 
by natives of the Mediterranean region, India, 
New Zealand, and Peru. The bes^known species Is 
C. myrtijolia of soutlicm Europe, tho leaves of which arc 
strongly astringent and hitter, and am employed fur dye- 
ing black and In tanning; hence Ita name of tanner*' or 
currier*' tuinae. The leaves contain n [(uisonous princi- 
ple, corlaniyrtln. The toot-poison of New Zealand Is fur- 
nislied probably by C. *amunto*a, the wlnclierry-shnib of 
the settlers, wtilcli bears a lairry-llku fruit, the juice of 
which Is made into a wine like that from elderlierries. 

OorimelSBUa (kor^i-me-le'nft), n. [NL., < Gr. 
xrfpif, a bedbug, + 
va, fern, of pCXag, black.] 

A genus of heteropter- 
OU8 hemipterous insects, 
of the family Seutelleri- 
da;. Adam mile, 1839. 

OorlmelsBuinsB (kor-i- 
ni(«l-6-ni'n6),».pf. [NL., 

< CorimeUma + -in«e.] A 
subfamily of Scutelleri- 



pulient 


typified by tho genus h'iflire 'iiioOT 'ni 
imelaena, centring 



Vtea-Uke Negto-bug (CeW- 


da, 

Corimelmia, „ 

mostly black hemisnhorical bugs, species of 
which are common In all parts of the United 
States. 

corindont, n. Same as corundum, 

corinne (k9-rin'); »• [< P- eorinnea, used In pi. 
as a quasi-generio name (Lesson, 1882).] One 
of a ^up of humming-birds with long lance- 
like bills and very brilliant coloration. Lejddo- 
larynx mesoUueus, of Brazil, Is a beautiful species, G 


OoriathiMi 

Kith awhlte line alt„. 

- white fine under the eye, and the gor- 
get crimson. The bill is straight and twice u long as the 

OOrilitllt, »• -A. “ restored” form of ourront*. 

The chief riches of Zante consist in eorinih*. 

W. Broome, Notes on the Odyssey. 

Oorinthiac (k^rin'thi-ak), a. [< L. Corintkia- 
cus, < Gr. Kopiwioxdf, < K6piv6oi : see Corinthian.] 
Corinthian. 

Oorlnthlan (ko-rin'thi-an), a. and n. [< L. Co- 
rinthius, < Gr. liopivdio^ pertaining to Kdpivflof, L. 
Corinf/iiM, Corinth.] I. a. 1. Pertaining to Cor- 
inth, a powerful city of ancient Greece, noted 
for the magnificence of its artistic adornment, 
and for its luxury and licentiousness. Hence 
— 2. Licentious; profligate. 

e and 

Smectymnuus. 
8. Amateur: a8,aCorfnfAtanyaoht-race(thati8, 
a yaoht-raoe in which only amateurs handle the 
boats). See II., 3, 4. 

—Corinthian brass, an 
erroneuUH expression lor 
Corinthian hrome: used 
collutinially for excessive 
impudence or assurance. 

Compare bra*»i, 8.— Co- 
rinthian bronze, an al- 
loy produced at Corinth, 
famous In antiquity, espe- 
cially among the Eomans, 
for its excellent quality 
and the artistic charactei 
and technical perfection 
of tho utensils and art-ob- 
jects made of it.— Corin- 
thian helmet, a type of 
(Ireek helmet the origin 
of whicli was attributed 
to Curintli, though its use 
was liy no means peculiar 
tothatcity. Ithad cheek- 
pieces oontlnuons with 
the back, extending be- 
neatli the chin, and sepa- 
rated In front liy a narrow , 
opening in part closed by i 
a nasal and exU-nding to \ 
the cye-iioles. Tlic convex 
upper portion projected 
beyond tho lower portion, 
and commonly Ixnu tliu 
long upright crest of the 
usual form. When tlie wearer was not In action the hel- 
met was pushed back on the head for greater comfort, 
the check-pieces resting on the forehead.— Oorinthlan 

order. In arch., the most or- 

s — — nate of the classical orders, 

and the most slender in Its 
proportions. The capital Is 
shaped like a bell, adorned 
wltlirows of acanthus-leaves, 
and less commonly with 
leaves of other plants. The 
usual form of abacus is con- 
cave on eacli of its sides, the 
projecting angles being snp^ 
tiorted by graceful shoots of 
acanthus, forming volutes 
whitdi spring from eaule* or 
stalks originating among the 
foliage covering the lower 
part of the capital. These 
cuulea also give rise to lesser 
stalks or eaulietUi, and to the 
spirals called heliee*, turned 
toward tho middle, and sup- 
portiiigan anthomlon or other 
ornament In the middle of 
each side of the abacus. In 
the best Oreek examples tho 
shaft Is fluted like the Ionic, 
and the base called Attic is 
usual. The entablature also 
resembles tho Ionic. The 
(.'orinthlan order 1* of very 
early origin, thougli it did not come Into favor among the 
Qreeks until cumiiai'atlvely late. 1'he legend of the evolu- 
tion of the Corinthian capital by Callimachus, in the fifth 
century B. 0., from a calatlms (woman’s basket) placed on 
a maiden's tomb and covered with a tile, about which the 
leaves of a plant of acanthus had 
grown, is a fable. Among nota- 
ble Greek examples of the order 
arc tho Tholos of Polyclitus at 
Epidaurns (fifth century h. o.), 
the ohoraglc monument of Ly- 
siorates at Athens (SSii- 4 b. o.), 
and the temple of the Olymillan 
Zeus at Atliens, finished by Ha- 
drian. The rich character of the 
order commended it to the Ho- 
mans, who, as well os their fol- 
lowers of the Kenaissance, used 
it freely, and modified It in ac- 
cordance with their taste.— Oo- 
rlntblan pottOT, Corinthian 
ware. 8oo Corinthian style . — . 

Oorlnthlan style, in ancient 
Greek vase-painting, an early 
style, existing prior to the black- 
figured style proper, the decora- 
tion being wren directly from 
Oriental embroideriea and almllar work. It consists of 
bands of fantastic animals, human-headed Mz^, winged 



in Corinthian Order. 



jtttk Vhie, doeonted 
die Corinthton Myte. 


n. n.l 

—2. A gay, lioentioua person ; an adventur- 
er; a roman; a bully. [Old slang.] 

A Corinthian, a lad ol mettle. Shak., 1 Hen. IV., 11. 4. 

Wlo le this gallant, honest Mike ? — le he a Corinthian 
—a cutter like thyeelf? .ScoM, Kenilworth, 111. 

8. A member of the aristocracy ; speoifloally, 
a gentleman who steers his ownyacAt or rides 
hiaown horses. [Eng. slang.] Hence — 4. An 
amateur ; specifically, an amateur sailor. 

It U to oanoelets . . . that the yachtsman may look tor 
some of the most valuable additions to the ranks ot Co- 
rinthiam, os those who follow canoeingdo so from pure love 
of sport. A’orest and Stream, XXI. 

BpiStleB to the Oorlnthlaas, the two epistles written by 
the apostle Paul to the church at Corinth. The first epis- 
tle to the Corinthians g^ves a clearer Insight than any other 
portion of the Kew Testament Into the Institution, feel- 
ings, and opinions of the church of the earlier period of 
the apostoflo ago. The second epistle is eiiually impor- 
tant In relation to the history of the apostle himself. Often 
abbreviated Cor, 

Oorinthianlse (k 9 -rin'tM-an-iz), v. i.; pret. and 
pp. CorinthianisedfVTpr. Corinthianising. [< Co- 
rinthian + -iffe.] To live like the Gormthians ; 
hence, to lead a life of liceutiousness and de- 
bauchery. 

The sensuality and llcentlousneu which had made the 
word oorinthianize a synonm for self-indulgence and 
wantonness became roots of ultterness, strife, and immo- 
rality. A'ncpc. Srit, VL 809, 

ooriourt. «• An obuolete form of currier. 
Ooriphllns (ko-rif 'i-lua), n. [NL. (Wagler, 
1830); more correctly Coriophilus, Sundevall, 
1873; also Coryphilus, Gkmld, and Corythophi- 
lus, Agassiz; < Gr. K6pic, a bedbug, + 
fond.] A genus of diminutive parrots, of tho 
Bubfamily Lorince or lories, of brilliant colora- 
tion. The leading species Is C. taitientie of Tahiti in the 
Society islands ; C. iinaragdinie of the Marquesas islands 
is another. 

OoriB (kor'is), n. [NL., < Or. Kdpic, a bedbug, 
also a kind of St. John's-wort, and a kitid of 
fish.] 1. A genus of plants, natural order I'ri- 
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{corUo-), bark, partioularly the bark of the cork- 
tree (which was called tuber, > euber, oork) : see 
cortex.] I. n. 1 . A species of oak, Querous Suber, 
growing in the south of Europe (especially in 


it is often planted. Itgrowstf 
20 to 40 feet, and yields bark every 0 to 10 years 
for 160 yearB.--2. The outer bark of this oak, 
which is very light and elastic, and is used for 
many purposes, especially for stoppers for bot- 
tles and casks, for artificial legs, for inner soles 
of shoes, for floats of nets, etc. it grows to a 
IhlckncM of one or two Inches, and after removal Is — 


artists' pigment, and was formerly employed In medicino. 
Finely powdered cork has lieen used as an absorbent, 
under the name of luberin. 


3. In boL, a constituent of the bark of most 

phtenogamous plants, especially of dicotyle- 
dons. It constitutes the inner growing layer known os 
cork cambium, cork moristom, or pbellogvn, the outer 
dead portion constituting the bulk of tho bark. (See 
barkiA It may also occur within the stem itself, and is 
often formed In tho rr ’ *'- ‘ • 

4. Something mi 

cork heel or solo In a i 

When she gaed up the tolbooth stairs. 

The eork* frao her heels did Hoc. 

The Queen-* MarU (Child's ballads, lU. 118). 
(6) A stopper or hung for a bottle, cask, or other vessel, cut 
out of cork : also, by extension, a 8topi>er uiado of some 
other sulwtance : as, a rubber eork. (e) A small float ot 


corls, C. Montpelieneit, v 


rs in the Mediterranean 


raceme of purplish flowers. 

2. [1. c.j A plant of tho genus Coria. 

Oorisa (kor'i-sjl), n. [NL. (Amyot and Servillo, 
*““9g. <Gr. k' ™ 


bedbug.] The typi- 



1843), irreg. < Gr. kdptf, t 
cal genus of Corisidee; 
large ^enus of aquatic 
bu^, including a ma- 
jority of the family. C. 
interrupta is a common 
American species, found 
in pools from New York 
to Brazil. 

Oorisids (ko-ris'i-de), , 
n. pi. [NL., < Consa -b ' 

-tete.] A family of hot- 
eropterouB hemipterous 
insects, the most aber- 
rant group of Heteropte- 
ra, typified by the genus 
Corisa. Tlie head overlaps 
the front of the prothorax, the 
two parts licing closely cosp- 
tated ; the fore tarsi or psl» are blado-like, besot with 
bristles on tho edge, and ending In a slender claw ; anil 
the short flat mouth is directed obliquely backward and 
downward. 

corium (kS'ri-um), n. ; pi. coria (-K). [< L. co- 
rium, a hide, leather. Hence idt. E. coriaceous, 
cuirass, quarry^, q. v.] 1. In anat., the inner- 
most layer of the skin ; the cutis vera or true 
skin, as distinguished from the cuticle or scarf- 
skin ; the derma, as distinguished from the opi- 
dermis; the enderon, as distinguished from tne 
eoderon. See out under shin. — 2. In entom., 
the basal portion of the hemielytrum of a het- 
eropterons inseot, distinguished by its homy 
texture from the terminal portion or membrane. 
See out under clams. 

eorlral (k6-ri'vftl), n. [< OO-I + rival, n. Of. 
oofYiooI.] Ari'm or fellow-rival ; a competitor ; 
aoorrival. 


reddish color and not loss than an Inch and a half thi „ 
H. a. Made of or with cork; consisting wholly 
or <!hiefly of cork.— Cork carpet. See kamptuHeun. 
— Cork Jacket, a contrivance in tho form of a Jacket 
without sleeves, padded with places of cork, designed to 
lumy up a person In the water.— Cork lace. .Sou lace. 
corkl (kArk), V. t. [< corJfcl, n.] 1. To stop or 
bung with a piece of cork, us a bottle or cask ; 
conflno or make fast with a cork. — 2. To stop 
or chock as if with a cork, as a person speak- 
ing; silence suddenly or ofiectually: generally 
with up ; as, this poser corked mm up ; cork 
(yourself) up. [Humorous slang.] — 8. To 
blacken with btimt oork, as the face, to repra- 
sont a negro. 

cork2f, n. [Sc. corkie ; < ME. corke.} A bristle ; 
in the plural, bristles ; beard. 

Ills lierde was brothy and Make, that tlllo his brest rechedo, 
Orossede as a meroswyne wlthcorlre* fuUe huge. 

Morte Arthur* (B. E. T. 8.), 1. 1091. 
cork® (k6rk), n. A cormptiou of oalk^, [U. 8.] 
cork* (kdrk), w, [Also written korker; < Worw. 
korkjo ; supposed to bo a corruption of orchil ; 
rohil.i "" ‘ ■TT. , . 


see orohil.i The name given in the Highlands 
of Scotland to the lichen Lccanora tartarea, 
yielding a crimson or purple dye. See cudbear. 

corkage (k6r'kaj),n. [< cor*l + -af/«.] 1. The — u - - ^ 

corking or uncorking of bottles; hence, the nature of cork : resembling cork ; 
serving of wine or other bottled beverages in oled ; withered. 


oorkor (kfir'kto), ». 1. One who or that which 
corks.— 2. In manttf., an instrument to stretch 
women’s shoes. — 8. [Literally, that which corks 
or stops the disonssion.] An unanswerable fact 
or argument; that whim makes further disous- 
sion or aotiou unnecessary or impossible ; a set- 
tler. [Slang.] — 4. A suooessful examination ; 
a “rush.” TCollege slang, U. 8.] 

cork-fossil (kArk'fos'll), n. A variety of am- 
phibole or hornblende, resembling vegetable 
cork. It is the lightest of all minerals. 

corkiness (kdr'ki-nesh «. [< corky + -neM.1 
The quality of boing like oork; lightness with 
elasticity. 

corking-pin (kdr'king-pin), n. A pin of a large 
size, said to have been formerly used for fixing 
a woman’s head-dress to a cork mold. 

She took a large eorking-pin out of her sleeve, and with 
the point directed towards her, pinned the pbute all fast 
together a little above the hem. Stems. 

cork-leather (kfirk'loTH^hr), n. Afabrio formed 
of two sheets of leather with a thin layer of 
oork between them, the whole being glum and 
pressed together. 

cork-maclune (kdrk'ma-sbdn’’), n. A machine 
for making corks. 

cork-oak (kdrk'ok'), n. See cork-tree. 

cork-press, cork-presser (kOrk'pres, -pre8*^6r), 
n. A dovico for compressing corks, to cause 
them to enter the ueoks of bottles easily. 

COrk-pnll (kfirk'pfil), n. A device for extract- 
ing corks from bottles when they have fallen 
below tho neck. 

COrkscre'W (kfirk'skrO), n. and a. I. n. A tool 
consisting of a helicoidal piece or “ screw” of 
steel, with a sharp point and a transverse han- 
dle, used to draw corks from bottles. 

II. a. Having the form of a corkscrew; spU 
ral : as, a corkscrew curl. 

She came down the eorkterew stairs, and found Fbcsbe 


corkscrew (kArk'skril), v. t. [< corkscrew, ».] 
To cause to move like a corkscrew ; direct or 
follow out in a spiral or twisting way. 

Catching sight of him, Mr. Bantam corkecrewed his way 
through tho crowd, and welcomed him with ecstasy. 

Dicktn*, Pickwick, xxxr. 

cork-tree (kftrk'trS), «. [< ME, cork-tre.'] The 
Quercua Suber, the outer bark of which is tho 
substance cork. -Also called cork-oak Brasil- 

ian cork-tree, ablgnoniaceous shrub, Tabebuia uHginota, 
the soft wood of which Is used as a substitute for cork.— 
East Indian cork-tree, MiUinotonM hortennU, a large 
tree of tiie same order, with largo white fragrant flowers, 
cultivated in avenues and gardens. 

corkwood (kArk'whd), n. One of several West 
Indian trees with light or porous wood, as the 
Anona paluvtris, Ochroma iMgopua, PariHumUli- 
aceum, and Fisonia obtusata Corkwood cotton. 

See cot font. 


corky (kAr'ki), a. [< corfci -h -yi.I 1. Of tho 
’ ; hence, shriv- 


eorlyalt, v. t. See eonival. 
eorlvalryt, corl'yalaUpt. See oorrivdhy, cor- 
rioalshjp. 

OOrk^ (afirk), n. a'od o. [< ME. eork (in oomp. 
oorMtark, oorh-tre) sa D. kork, hurk ss G. kork:s 
Ban. Sw. kork, < Bp. eoreho, oork, < L. oortm 


made by hotel-keepers and others (a) for 
serving of win© and liquors not funushed by 
the house, or (b) tor the corking and re-serving 
of partly emptied bottles, 
cork-bark (kdrk'bftrk), n, [ME. corkbarke; < 
cork^ + bark^."] Same as eork\ 2. 
cork-black (kOrk'blak), ». See black. 
cork-board (kfirk'bdrd), n. A kind of straw- 
board or cardboard in which ground cork is 
mixed with the paper-pulp. It is light, elastic, 
and a non-conductor of heat and sound, 
corkbrain (kdrk'bran), n. A light, ompty-head- 
ed person. Nares. 

We arc slightly este 
brairu. 

cork-brained (kdrk'brfind), a. Light-headed; 
empty-headed; foolish. John Taylor. 
cork-cutter (kdrk'kut'Ar), n. 1. One whose 
trade is the making of eorks. — 2. A tool for 
cutting oork; speomoally, a hard brass tube 
sharpened at one end for cutting oorks from 

corked (kOrkt), p. a. [< oork^ + -od®.] 1. 
Stopped -with a eork. — 2. Pitted with oork ; 
having a cork heel or sole. 

A corked shoe or slipper. Buloet. 

And tread on wrked itflte a prisoner’s pace. 

Bp. Ball, Satlree, Iv. 0. 
8. Having acquired the taste of cork; corliy: 
as, corked wine. 

A bottle of claret wae brought . . . FtalUp, testing his 
glass, called out, “ Faugh I It's eorked 1 " it Is, and 

very badly oorML" growls my lord. 

Thackeray, Philip, zviil. 


Bind fast his corky arms. Shak., Lear, ilL 7. 

Thu layers of tho bark are rstrely well marked, and 
they mnerally become soon obliterated by irregular corky 
growths In the substance of the bark Itself. 

Bettey, Botany, p. 448. 
2. Tasting of oork; corked: usually said of 
wines : as, a corky flavor, 
corlewt, n. An obsolete form of curlew. 
com (kdrm), H. [< NL. cermus, < Gr. sopfiSc, 
the trunk of a tree with the boughs lopped off, < 
Kslpeiv (■/ *«ep, *Kop), out, lop, shear : see s/teor.] 



Conn of Cracitt, entirs and 


1. In hot, a bulb-like, solid, fleshy subterra- 
nean stem, producing leaves and buds on the np 
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per itirteoe and roots from the lower, as in the 
cyclamen, some oomM are ooatad with the eheathing 
bWM of one or two leavea, aa In the crocua and gladlolua, 
and are then often called tolid bull)$. There are all gra- 
datloni between the true naked oorm and the bulb con- 
■iaUttg wholly of coata or acalea. 

9. In eooL, a oormus. 

oorme (kdrm), «. [< F. ccrrme (= Sp. corma), 
servloe-applo, sorh-appH an-mier, service-tree, 
sorb-tree ; according to LittnS repr. L. comum, 
which means, however, the cornel cherry ; Prior 
says “from an ancient Gaulish name of a ci- 
der made from its (the service-tree’s) fruit, the 
Kovpfii of Dioscorides ” : Gr. Kovpfu (Dioscorides), 
also K^pa ( Atheumus), a kind of beer, an Egyp- 
tian, Spanish, and British drink.] The serene- 
tree, J^rm dnmcstica. 

COrmellie (kdr-mel'), n. Same as canmU. 
cor. mem. An abbreviation of corresponding 
member. 

eonnl, n. Plural of oormus. 
eonaogen (kdr'mS-jen), «. [< CormogewjB.'] 

Same as cormophyie. 

Oormogente (kftr-moj'e-nS), n. pi. [NL., < Gr. 
Kopftit, a trunk (see norm), + -yewjf (L. -gena), 
prMucing : see ^enous.} mme as Cormaphuta. 
cormogeny (k 6 r-moj'e-ni), n. [< Gr. Kopp6(, a 
trunk (see corm), + -yev^f, producing. See 
Cormogence.'] The history of the development 
of races or other aggregates of individuals, as 
communities and familiea. [Bare.] 
oormophyly (kdr-mof'i-li), n. [< (?r. icopu6(, a 
trunk (see oorm), + <l>iXov, tribe.] Tribal his- 
torv of races, communities, or other aggregates 
of individual living organisms. [Karo.] 
Oormophyta (k 6 r-mof'i-tk), n. pi. [I^., pi. 
of cormophyium : see oormophytcT] One of two 
primary divisions of the vegetable kingdom as 
arranged by Eudlicher, comprising aU plants 
that have a proper axis of growth (stem and 
root), and including all pheonogamous plants as 
well as the higher vascular cryptogams. The 
other division was named ThaUophyta. Also 
Cormogenee. 

oormophyta (kdr'mp-fit), n. [< NL. cormophy- 
ium, C Gr. kop/idf, the trunk of a tree (see corm), 
+ ^vr6v, a plant.] A plant of the division Cor- 
mophyta ; a plant having a true axis of growth. 
Also eormoaen. 

oormophytio (kdr-m$-flt'ik), a. [< cormophyie 
+ -id.] Ha^ng the characters of a corraophjd.e 
or of the Cormophyta; having stem or leaves 
more or less distinctly differentiated. 
Ckmnopoda (kdr-mop' 9 -d^), n. pi. [NL., < Gr. 
Kopit6f, a trunk (see corm), + iroi>{ (zoiU) s= E. 
foot.) 1. A synonym of Ijamellibranchiata. 
Burmeister, 1843. — 2. A synonym of ArcUsca. 
oormorant (kdr'mp-rfmt), n. and a. [< ME. cor- 
meraumt, < OP. oorm^an, cormorande, also car- 
man. P. oormoran = Pr. corpmari == Cat, oorb- 
mari s= Sp. cuervo marino = Pg. corvomarinho = 
It. eorvo marino, < ML. corvus marinus, lit. sea- 
orow: see Corvus and marine. The F. spelling 
appears to have boon modified by Bret, morvran 
(sa W. morfran), cormorant, lit. sea-crow, < mor, 
sea, + bran, crow.] I. w. 1. A large totipalmato 
swimming and diving bird of the family Phala- 
eroeoraeiam (which see for technical characters). 
There are almut 26 HpecleH.of all parta at the world, much 
retembllng one another, and all luually comprlaod in the 
single genua Phalacrocorax. They are nioatly maritime, 
but aome inhabit f reah watera ; they are grcgarluua, and in 
the breeding aeaaou aome apecloa oongrogatu t)y thouaanda 
to breed on rooky ludgea over the aea, or in awampa, build- 



ing a rude bulky neat, and laying from 1 to 8 whole-ool- 
oted greeniah e^ coated with a white chalky aubatanoe. 
Their principal food la flab, and their voraci^ ia prover- 
bial. The common cormorant of America, SnroM, and 
Aaia, PhtUaeroeorax earbo, which may be taken aa the type 
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of the whole, is abont 8 feet long and 5 In extent, with a 
heavy body, long sinuous neok, a itout booked bill about 
aa long aa the head, a naked gular pouoh, itout itrong 
wingi, and 14 atlff tail-feathers denuded to the bases. The 
color la luatroua black, bronsed on the back, where the fea- 
tiiera have black edgei ; the feet are black ; in the breed- 
ing aeason there ii a white flank-patch; and on the head 
are loattered white thready plumea. The lame or a alml- 
lar ipeolea ii domeatioated by the Chineae and Japanese 
and taught to fl«li. A amaller apeoies, the crested cormo- 
rant, P. erutatui, la found in Europe, and la known ai the 
$hag, a name also uaed for curmoranta at large. The com- 
muueat North American apocles is the double-created cor- 
morant, P. dilophtui, having only 12 tail-feathera (the num- 
ber usual in the genua), the gular sac convex behind, and 
a creat on each aide of the head. The Florida cormorant, 
which breeds by thouaanda in the mangrove awampa, la a va- 
rtoty of the last. On the raoiflo coast of the United States 
several other species occur, aa the violet-green conuorant 
(/*. violaeeui), the red-faced (P. bie^atut), tlie tufted 
(P. penieUlatiu), and others. The Mexican cormorant, 
P. mexieamu, ia a small speoiea which extendi Into the 
United States. A few species are largely white, and oth- 
ers are spotted. 

Xltence up he [Satan] flew ; and on the Tree of Life, 
The middle tree and highest there that grew. 

Sat like a cormorant. Milton, P. L, Iv. 196. 

2t. A greedy fellow ; a glutton. 

Llgiii vanity, insatiate cormorant. 

Consuming means, soon preys upon Itself. 

Shat., Kich. n., 11. 1. 
Next, here's a rich devouring cormorant 
Comes up to town, with his leathern budget stuff'd 
Till it crack again, to empty it upon company 
Of spruce clerks and squalling lawyers. 

Beau, and FI. (7), Faithful Friends, 1. 2. 
df. [In this uso also sometimes written corvo- 
rant (as if < cotmX + vorant, devouring) and 
commorant (as if < comi + *morant, delaying: 
see moration), and associated with commudgin, 
curmudgeon, q. v.l A very avarioious person; 
a miser; a ourmudgeon. 

When the Cormorante 

And wealthy farmers hoord up all the gralne. 

He empties all his garners to llio pnore. 

No-body and Some body (1600), 1. 820 (ed. Palmer). 
The covetous cormorante or eorn-muranti of his time. 

W. Smith, 'The Blacksmith (1606). 
n. a. Having the qualities of a cormorant; 
greedy; rapacious; insatiable. 

When, spite of cormorant devouring time, 

Th' endeavour of this present breath may buy 
That honour, which ahall bate hla scythe a keen edge. 

Shak., U L. L., 1. 1. 
It underwent the pruceis of “ annexation ” to the cor- 
morant republto of ancient times. .Vumner, White Slavery. 

Oonno 8 tomata(k 6 r-m 6 -st 6 'ma-ttt), n.pl. [NL., 
< Gr. Kopude, atrunk (see corm), + ardpa, mouth.] 
One of tnroe suborders into wnicb the Entomos- 
traca are divided by Dana. It contains the 
epizolc or parasitic crustaceans, and is approx- 
imately equivalent to the Siphonosioma. 

COrmOB (kor'mus), n. ; pi. cormi (-mi). [NL., < 
Gr. Koppbc, the trunk of a tree with the boughs 
loTOod off : BOO corm.] 1. In bot., same as corm. 
— 3. In eobl., the common stock of a compound 
animal, as an ascidiarium, a zoanthodeme, and 
the like, when divided into colonies of zottids, 
as may be variously effected by gemmation or 
other more or less complete division. 

corni (k 6 m), n. [< ME. com, coren, come, < AS. 
corn, a naiu or seed, grain, coni, = 08. OFries. 
kom = D. koren, koorn = MLG. koren, LG. korm, 
koorn s= Icel. Dan. Sw. korn = OHG. chom, cho- 
ron, corn, MHO. G. korn = Goth, kaurn, grain, a 
grain, = L. granum (> ult. E. grain) = OBulg. 
sr&no = Slov. Serv. Bohem. srno = Pol. eiarno 
zss Sorbian zomo, zemo = Little Buss, and Buss. 
zemo = OPruss. zyme = Lith. zhimis = Lett. 
zimis, grain. Hence dim. kernel, q. v.] 1. A 
single seed of certain plants, especimlyof cereal 
plants, as wheat, ryo,barley, and maize; a grain. 
[In this sense it has a plural, «>m 8 .] 

Except a com of wheat fall into the ground and die, it 
abideth alone. John xii. 24. 

2. The seeds of cereal plants in general, in 
bulk or quantity; grain: as, com is dear or 
Boaroe. in this sense the word comprelienda all the 
kinds of grain uied for the food of men or of horsea, but in 
Great Britain it U generally applied to wheat, rye, oats, 
and barley, and In Hcotland generally restricted to oata. 
In the United Statea it is by oustom appropriated to maize 
(apeciflcally , Indian com) ; hence it U usual to any the crop 
of wheat la gooti, but that of com la bad ; it ia a good year 
for wheat and rye, but bad tor com. (In thia aenae there 
la n^Iurai.] 

8 . The plants which produce com when grow- 
ing in tpe field ; the stalks and ears, or the 
stuks, ears, and seeds after reaping and before 
threshing : as, a field of com ; a sheu or a shock 
of com ; a load of com. The plants or stalks 
are included in the term com until the seed is 
separated from the ears. 

They brende alle the eorru* in that lend. 

Chaueer, Monk's T«le, L 48. 


oon^lwdftr 

In one night, m dimpw of mom, 

Bla aluKlowy flail liath mreah'd the eom 
That ten day-labonrete could not end. 

irttt«s,L’AUegro.LUt 
Swift Camilla aooura the plain, 

FIlea o'er th' unbending com, and aklnu along the main. 

Pope, Eaaay on Critiolam, 1. 878. 

4. A small hard particle ; a grain. [Now rare.] 
Not a com ot true salt, not a ^in of right muatard, 
amongst them all. B. Jotwon, Bartholomew Fair, L 1. 
Ooffee-com or gnlnea-coni, a variety of Sorghum md- 
gare extensively cultivated in many warm countries for its 

d u. The name guinea-corn ia also applied in the West 
iea to several grain-bearing species of Pantcum.— In- 
dian com. See t/uifM.— Popxmd oom Uoo pop-corn.— 
Round com, a trade-name for the grain ot a claaa of yel- 
low maize with small, round, very hard kernels.— Sweet 
com. See maize.— To aoknowledge the oom, to ad- 
mit or confess aometliing charged or imputed ; espeolally, 
to admit that one has been mistaken, beaten, etc. (Slang, 
U.8.] 

The “ Evening Mirror" very naively comes out and a«- 
knowUdget the eom, admits that a demand was made. 

New York Herald, June 27, 1848. 
You are beat this time, anyhow, old feller ; you just ae- 
knowledge the com— hand over your hat I 

W. M. Baker, New Timothy, p. 211. 
corn! (k 6 m), V. [< eomt, n.] I. trans. 1. To 
preserve and season with salt in grains; lay 
down in brine, as meat: as, to com beef or 
pork. — 2. To granulate; form into small 
grains. 

The old flrowork-makers were obliged to have recourse 
to trains of corned gu lewder. 

mrtUt, Sports and Pastimes, p. 48U 
3. To feed with oats, as a horse. [Scotch.] 
When thou wast eom't an' I was mellow, 

We took the road aye like a swallow. 

Burnt, The auld Farmer s Salutation to his auld Mara 
4. To plant with com. [Bare.] 

Those hundreds of thousands of acres of once valuable 
Southern lands, earned to death, and now lying to waste 
in worthless sage grass. 

U. S. Cone. Rep., No. lx. (1886), p. 40. 
6 . To render intoxicated; make drunk, as with 
whisky. [CoUoq.] 

The lads are weel corned. Jamieton, 

Tobias was just clenrlyon the wrong aide of the line which 
divides drunk from sober ; but Hardy was ‘ ' royally comed " 
(but not failing) when they met, about an hour by tun in 
the afternoon. Georgia Scenee, p. 161. 

n. intrans. To beg com of farmers on St. 
Thomas’s day, December 2l8t. [Eng.] 

C 0 m 3 (kAm), n. [< F. come (also cor), a hom, 
a hard or homy swelling on a horse, < L. cornu, 
a hom, a homy excresoeuoe, a wart, eto., = E. 
horn : nee horn.] 1 . A thickening or callosity 
of the epidermis, usually with a central core or 
nucleus, caused by undue pressure or friction, 
as by boots, shoes, or implements of occ^ation. 
Corns are most common on the feet. — fi\. Any 
homy excrescence. 

Comet that wol under growe her [their] eye. 

That but thuu letu hom oute, the sight wol ole. 

Palladiut, Husbondrle (E. E. T. 8.), p. 22. 
OornaceSB (k 6 r-na' se-e), n. pi. [NL. , < Comus + 
-acecB.] A natural order of polypetalous exo- 
gens, mostly of northern temperate regions, 
grouped in 12 genera of shmbs or trees, nearly 
allied to the monopotalous order Capriroliacecs. 
The principal jgenera are Cornus and Nyssa. 
CornaceoUB (kdr-n&'shius), a. [< NL. coma- 
ceus: see Comaceai.] Pertaining to or having 
the oharacters of the natural order Comacea, 
OornaCTUpongiSB (kAr-nak-u-spon'jl-fi), n. pi. 
[NL.,< L. cornM, horn, + acus, needle, + ^ongia, 
sponges.] In Lendenfeld’s system of classifi- 
oation, the fourth order of sponges, it contains 
Silieea with soft mosogioea, the supporimg skeleton oom- 
I>o8ed of bundles of monoxlul, not tyloitylar, spicules, and 
strengthened by spongin, which cements the spicules. The 
spicules may be entirely wanting when the skeleton con- 
sists of spongin ; sometimes the skeleton also dlsapposrs. 
The order contains ail the Ceratoipongiai, togetlier with 
those monactinelltds snd Myxotpongiot which do not be- 
long to the Chondrotpongia. 

comage (kdr'nftj), n. [< AF. comage (ML. cor- 
nagium), < OF. come, a hom : see com^, hom.] 
1. An ancient North English tennxe of land, 
which obliged the tenant to give notice of an 
invasion of the Scots by blowing a hom. By 
this tenure many persons held their lauds in the district 
adjoining the Piets' walL This old service was afterward 
paid in money, and the sheriffs accounted for it under the 
lltlo of oomagwm. 

2. In feudal law, a tax or tribute on homed cat- 
tle. aeebohm, Eng. Yil. Gommuni^. 
comalinef, »• An obsolete form of oameHan. 
cornallt, n. An obsolete form of coronal. 
cornamutet, Same as eomemuse. DrayUm. 
corn-badger (kdm'baj'Ar), fi. A dealer in com. 


eom-ball 

eoni-lMtU (kdtn'b&l), n. A ball made of popped 
oonu cemeated witb white of aaa sweet- 
ened with molasses or sugar, fu. S.] 
corn-beetle (kdm'b6'’tl), n. The Cucujm ten- 
taeetts, a minute beetle, the larva of which is 
often very destructive to the stores, particu- 
larly of wheat, in granaries. The l^a is 
ocher-colored, with a forked tail ; the perfect 
insect is of a bright tawny color, 
oom-belle (kdm'belz), n. The bell-shaped fun- 
gus Cyathua vernicoaua, which sometimes grows 
m grain-fields. 

combind (kdrn'bind), n. A local name of the 
bindweed (species of Convolvulus), and of the 
climbing buckwheat, Polygonum Convolvulus. 
eombottle (kdm'botn), «. The bluebottle, 
tentaurea Cuanua, 

combraah (kdm'brash), n. In geol., the local 
name of a subdivision of the Jurassic series, 
belonging in the upper portion of the so-called 
Great Ottlite of the English geologists. Tho for- 
matioa coutUta of vUys and oaluaranua Handatutiea, and la 
vary penUtont, retaining iU llUiolotrloal and paleontu- 
logfoal charaoter from the aouthweat of £nslaud nearly 
aa far as the Humber. 

corn-bread (kdm'bred'), n. A kind of broad 
made of the meal of Indian corn. See corn- 
dodger, Johnny-cake, and com-pone. [U. S.] 
com-cadgert, ». [So.: also corn-cauger,] A 
dealer in com; a peddler of com. 

Llku goiitlemen ye iniut not aeem, 

But look like eom<aug»rt vawn ae road. 

Joek o' the Side (Chlld'a Balladk, VI. aa). 

COm-cake (kdm'kak), n. A cake made of In- 
dian-com moal. [U. S.] 
com-ehandler (kdrn'ehand^Kir), n. A dealer 
in corn. Sec chandler. 

corn-cleaner (kdm'kle^nfer), n. A machine in 
which the oobs of maize are separated from the 
shelled com, and tho corn is cleaned!, by means 
of a rolling screen and suction-fan. 
corn-cob (kOm'kob), n. The elongated, woody, 
chaff-covered receptacle which, with the grain 
embedded in it in lorwtudiual rows, constitutes 
the oar of maize. [U. S.] 
com-cocklo (kbrn'kok^'l), n. See cockle^, 2. 
com-cracker (kdm'krak^fsr), n. 1. A nickname 
for a Kentuckian. [U. 8.] — 2. A name given 
to a low class of whites in the southoni United 
States, especially in North Carolina and Geor- 
gia. See cracker, 7. — 3. A name of tho corn- 
crake, Crex pratenaia. — 4. A ray of the family 
Myliohatidai, Rhinoptcra quadriloba, with trans- 
versely hexagonal pavement-like tooth and a 
quadrilobute snout. [Southeastern U. S.l 
com-crako (kdm'kr&k), n. A common Euro- 
pean bird of the rail family (Rallidce), the Crt-x 
pratensia, or land-rail : so called because it fre- 
quents corn-fields. See erdke^. 

A eom-crake, moving cautiously among tho withered 
water grassos. Uarpar'i Mag., LXXVI. 202. 

COm-crib (kdm'krlb), n. A structure the side 
walls of which are formed of slats, with spaces 
between them for tho circulation of air, used 
to store unshelled Indian com. The slats are com- 
monly slanted outward from the floor to the roof us a 
means of preventing rain from beating In, and the struc- 
ture stands free from the ground oji posts, for safety from 
rats and mice. [U. 8.] 

COm-CHtter^ (k6m'kut''6r), n. A machine for 
reaping com, or for cutting up stalks of corn 
for food of cattle. 

corn-cutter^ (kdm'kut^Sr), n. One who outs 
corns or indurations of the skin ; a chiropodist. 

Soldiers ! oameutteru. 

But not BO valiant ; they ofttimes draw blood. 

Which you durst never do. Ford, Broken Heart, 1. 2. 

corn-dodger (kdm'doj'^er), n. A kind of cake 
made of the meal of Indian oorn, and baked 
very hard. [Southern U. S.] 

He opened a pouch which he wore on his side, and took 
from thence one or two otym-dodatn and half a boiled rab- 
bit. a. if. Siam, Ured, II. 170. 

The universal food of the people of Texas, both rich and 
Iioor, seems to be oom-dodger and fried bacon. 

Oljtuted, Texas. 

Gom-drlll (kOm'dril), n. A machine for sow- 
ing com in drills. 

OOmcft (k6r'n§-^), «. [NL., fem. of L. comeua, 
homy: see comeoua.] 1. The firm, transpa- 
rent anterior portion of the eyeball, it is of 
otrcttlar outline, concavo-convex, with the convexity for- 
ward, bounding the anterior chamber of the eye In front, 
by its margin continuous with the solerotlo, and having lU 
outer surface, aa a rule, covered with a delicate layer of 
the eonjunctlva. In the human eye it forms about one 
■ixtb of the entire eyeball. IU convexity it greater than 
that of the sclerotic, forming a comparatively larger por- 
tion of a tmaUer sphere than the sclerotic. The cornea 
U eo called from lU hordneea, being likened to horn ; It Is 
also known m the (unfeaeomeapeMueido orpelluoidhomy 
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coat of the eye. In distinction trom the toleroHc. See out 
under eye, 

2. In entom., the outer surface of an insect's 
compound eye. it is generally smooth, but may be 
hairy. Tho word Is also used to designate the outer trans- 
parent lens of each facet of a compound eye, and the 
surface of an ocellus or simple eye. See eamea-lens. - 
AbsolsMon of the cornea. See abicietUm. 

corneal (kdr'ne-^), a. [< cornea + -of.] Per- 
taining to tho cornea : as, corneal cells ; comeal 
convexity ; a corneal ulceration. 

The corneal surface of the eye Is transversely elongated 
and reulforro, aud lu pigraent Is black. 

Uuxley, Crayfish, p. 237. 
Bowman’s corneal tubes, the tubular passages formed 
in the ttlirous layers of the cornea by forcible injection. 

oomea-lens (kdr'n^-jl-lenz), n. A facet of the 
outioular layer of tho compound eye of an ar- 
thropod; tho superficies of au ocellus; a cor- 
neule. 

Faceted cutieular layer, each facet of which forms a air- 
neti-lerui, Oegenbaur, Colup. Anat. (trans.), p. 2ec. 

com-eater (kdrn'6''t6r), n. A name formerly 
given to those of the North American Indians 
who submitted readily to the iufiuenoes of civil- 
ization. 

corned (kdrnd), «. [< L. cornu, = E. hm-n, + 
-ed^‘, equiv. to cornute.'] In her., homed; pro- 
vided with horns. 

comeitis (kdr-ne-I'tis), n. [NIi., < cornea -I- 
4tia.} Inflammation of the cornea. Also called 
ceratitis. 

cornel (kdr'nel), n. [Early mod. E. Cornell, cor- 
nill; = I), kornoolje = OHG. cornul (cornul- 
houm), G. kornetle = Dan. kornel{-trai) = 8w. 
kornel\-bar), < OP. eornillo, cornoillc, eorno- 
aille, ¥. cornouille — 8p. corneJo (<-,f. Pg. cor- 
niao) = It. CAtrniolo, < ML. comalium, cornel- 
troe^ corniola, coraol-berry, with terminations 
of dim. forib, < L. cornus, a cornel-tree {eornum, 
the cornol-fmit) (whence by adaptation AS. 
eorn-trediB, comel-tree), < cornu s= E. horn : in 
reference to tho hardness of the wood.] The 
cornelian cherry or dogwood, a common Euro- 
pean species of Cornua, C. maa, a small tree 
producing clusters of small yellow flowers in 
spring before the leaves, followed by numerous 
red berries. The wild or male cornel is C. eauguiitea, a 
shrub with red bark aud black l)crries. llie wood Is fruii 
from grit, and for this reason is used by watch-makers to 
make instruments for cleaning fine macliinery or lenses. 
Ill North America the butichberry, C. Canadeneie, It some- 
times called the low or dwarf cornel, and C. circimta tho 
routul’lcafcd eortusl. Tho name may be applied generally 
to species of the genus Cornus. Also comel-tree, cornelian 
tree. 

cornelian^, «. See eamelian. 

cornelian''^ (kdr-ne'liim), a. [An extension 
(appar. based on the 1j. proper name Cornelius) 
of cornel.'} Pertaining to or resembling cornel. 
— OoraeUan cherry. See cAerryi.— Comeilan tree. 

See cornel. 

cornel-tree (kdr'nel-tre), n. Same as cornel. 

COmeniUSet, [Also written, imprim., corna- 
mutc; < ME. cornemnse, cormuae, < OP. corne- 
musr, P. cornemuae, dial, cormuae, cormeuse (= 
Pr. Sp. Pg. It. comamuaa, > ML. comamusa, 
eornemusa),<. OP. corne (= Pr. coma, etc.), horn 
(< L. cornu ■=¥. horn, q. v.), + muse (Pr. musa), 
pipe; lit. hora-pipe.] A bagpipe. 

Luiidu mynstralotes 
In oomemute and in ahalmyes. 

Chaucer, House of Fame, 1. 1218. 

COmeocalcareoU8(kdr^nS-d-kal-ka'r^u8), a. [< 
L. corneas, homy (see corneous), -f calcareous.] 
1. Formed of a mixture of homy and calcare- 
ous substances, as some shells, such as Aplyaia. 
— 2. Horny on one side or part and calcareous 
on the other, as tho operoula of some shells, 
such as Turbinidm. 

comeosiuclous (kdr'ne-C-si-llsh'us), a. [< cor- 
neous +• silicious,} Consisting of or containing 
both homy fibrous aud sandy or silicious sub- 
stances; ceratosilicious or ceratosiliooid, as a 
sponge. 

corneous (kdr'n^-us), a. [= Sp. edrneo = Pg. 
It. comeo, < L, comeua, homy, < cornu = E. 
horn. Ct. cornea,] Horny; like horn; consist- 
ing of a horny substance, or a substonce re- 
sembling horn.— Corneous lead. Same as phoegt- 
nUe.— Oomeoua mercury. Same as caUmd. 

comer (kOr'nCr), n. [< ME. comer, oornyer, < 
OP. cornier, comiere, comere, ooumier^ comer, 
angle, P. eomibre, comer-gutter (> ML. eome- 
rium, oorneria, a comer, neut. end fem. forms 
of adj, ^eorneriua, spelled oomeirus, pertaiidng 
to an angle or comer), < come (> ML. corno), 
a comer, angle, lit. a bora, a projecting point, 
< L. oomu, a horn, a project!^ point, end, ex- 
tremity, etc., SB AS. horn, K Mm. Ct. W. 
eomel as Com. eomal, a corner, < com as E. 
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horn; Ir. eeam, eeama, a comer; AS. hyma, 
ME. kerne, hume, huime (*= OPties. heme a 
loel. hyrna (of. hyming) a Dan. t^Srne ss 8w. 
hdm), a comer, < horn, horn : see eom^ and 
horn. The Is. term was angulus : see angle^. 
Tho noun comer in the commercial sense (def. 
9) is from the verb.] 1. The intersection of 
two converging lines or surfaces ; an angle, 
whether internal or external : as, the corner of 
a building; the four camera of a square; the 
comer of two streets. 

They [hypocrites] love to pi-ay standing In the . . . comers 
of the streets, that Uiey may be seen of men. Mat. vL 5. 
Upon the comer of the moon 
There hangs a vaporous drop, profound. 

.Shah, Macbeth, 111. 6. 
2. The space between two converging lines 
or surfaces; specifically, tho space near their 
intersection: as, the four corners of a room. 
Hence — 3. A narrow space partly inclosed; 
a small secret or retired place. 

Ihis thing was not done in a corner. Acts xxvi. 26. 
4. Indefinitely, any part, oven the least and 
moat remote or concealed : used emphatically, 
involving the inclusion of all parts : as, they 
searched every comer of the forest. 

Miglit I but tbrongb my prison once a day 
Beholil this maid : all comers else o' the earth 
Let liberty make use of. Shak., Tempest, 1. 2. 

1 turned and try'd each comer of my bed, 

To find if sleep were tliere, but sleep was lost. 

Dryden. 

6f. The end, extremity, or margin. 

Ye sliull not round the cornern of your heads, neither 
Shalt thou mar the corners of thy Iword. I.er. xlx. 27. 

They shall not make baldness upon their head, iisitber 
shall they sliavo off tho corner of their beard. Lev. xxl. 6. 

8, In hooklmding : (n) A triangular tool used 
for decorating the corners of a book. Also cor- 
ner-piece. (1>) Tho leather or other material used 
in tne comers of a half-bound book, (c) One 
of tho metal guards used to protect the comers 
of heavily bound books. — 7. A metallic cap or 
guard used to protect the corners of furniture, 
trunks, boxes, etc.— 8, In surv,, a mark placed 
at a comer of a surveyed tract. [U. 8.J 

Wb have freipiently beard the old surveyors along the 
Ohio say that they often mot with his |Col. (Crawford's] 
corners. Quuteil In S, lie Vere's Amerleanisros, p. 178. 

9, A monopolizing of tho marketable supply 
of a stock or commodity, through purchases 
for iinmodiato or future delivery, generally by 
a secretly organized combination, for the pur- 
pose of raising the price : us, a corner in wheat. 
[U . S.] — Four ooraera. («) The limits of the contents 
of adociiinont. Tho phiiises "within the/ourcomsrsof a 
deed, " "to taka an tnstruniunt by tho /our conwrs,” origi- 
nated in the use of only one sldo of a single sheet of par^- 
mont for writing a deed, and refer to what may ho learn- 
ed from tho face of the instrument itself, (b) A place 
where two main highways Intersect caeh other at right 
angles ; Bometimes used in names of places in the UnlM 
States : as, ('hatham Four Comers In Columbia county. 
New York.' -The Comer, among English sporting men, 
Tattersall’s horse-repository and bettlng-roums In London : 
so called from its sitimtion, which is atllyde Park Comer. 

corner (k6r'n6r), V. [< corner, n. Cf. cornered.] 

1, trana. 1. To drive or force into a corner, or 
into a place whence there is no escape. Hence 
— 2. To drive or force into a position of great 
difficulty ; force into a position whore failure, 
defeat, or surrender is inevitable ; place in a 
situation from which escape is impossible : as, 
to comer a person in an argument— To comer 

tho maxlcot, to force up the price of a stock or commod- 
ity by purchases for Immediaio or future delivery, until 
the whole available supply is nearly or quite monopolized. 
[H. S.J 

n. intrana. 1, To meet In a comer or angle ; 
form a corner. [Rare.] 

The spot where N. Carolina, S. Carolina, and Georgia 
comer. Pop. Sci. Mo., XXXI. 658. 

2. To be situated on or at a corner; impinge 
or be oonneoted at an angle: as, the house 
camera (in the main street, or (when standing 
ooraorwise) to the street or road; Sweeion cor- 
ners on Russia at the north. 

corner-capf (k6r'n6r-kap), n. The academic 
cap : so called from its square top. 

A little old man in a ^wiie, a wide cassock, a night-cap, 
and a corner-cap, by bis habit seeming to be a Ulviiio. 

Breton, A Mad World, p. 8. 

Tho name of a gallant is more hateful to them than the 
sight of a corncr-cap. Middleton, Family of Love, Iv. 1. 

corner-chisel (kdr'nftr-chlz'el), H. See chiaeV^. 
comer-cutter (k6r'n6p-kut''6r), w. A cutting- 
press used in trimming the comers of blank 
books and cards and shaping the blanlu of 
paper boxes. 

coraer-drlU (kdr'n6r-dril), n. Same ae angle 
brace (b). 
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COmerad (k6r'n6rtl), a. [< ME. cornered; < cor- 
ner, n., + -6^2.] Having comers or angles: spe- 
oifloally, having three or more angles : oniefly 
in oomposition : as, a Ihroe-corwercd hat. 

Contoaig cornered with many forlomlg [forelandg] gcliet- 
jriige [ihootlng, iirolectiiiKl lii tn tlie gee. 

TreoUa, W'orkg (eil. Babiiigtoii), I. 806. 

Whether thig hiilltliiiK were mnmru like a caatlu, or cor- 
nered like ft triangle, or ruuiul like a tower. 

Auelin, Uwe Homo, ji. 75. 
cornerer (k6r'n6r-^r), n. One who comers or 
buys lip all the available supply of a commod- 
ity for the purpose of inflating prices. [U. 8.] 
cornering-machine (kflr'n^r-injg-ma-shfin"), n. 
A machine used for rounding off the comers of 
woodwork. 

corner-piece (k6r'n6r-pes), n. l. An L-shajicd 
casting or forging used to strengthen a joint. — 
2. In Dookbimling. same as corner, 6 (a), 
comer-plate (k6r'n6r-plat), n. An iron angle- 
plate or knee on the outer comer of the botly 
of a fi'oight-car, used to strengthen it and pro- 
tect the sills and sheathing from injuiy in case 
of a collision. 

oomer-stone (kAr'n6r-Bt6n), n. 1. Tlio stone 
which lies at the comer of two walls, and unites 
them : speoiflcally, the stone built into one cor- 
ner of the foundation of an edifice as the actual 
or nominal starting-point in building, in tin- 
ciUM) at ftii ImnortHiit uuTilfo tMliflcc or niuntimciUal atruc- 
ture the laying of the uorner-gtnne In unimlly iv-oiiin- 
panled by gome formal oei-emuny, uiiil the atone la com- 
monly hollowed out luid mudu tho ropoaitory of lilatorlcul 
dooumenti, and of obiocta, aa (iolna and mcdula, uharao- 
terlatio of the time. Alan called wnnurial-ilinut. 

Who laid the corner-ttone thereof? Job xxxvlll. 6. 
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(b) That part of the head-dress worn in the 
seventeenth century that hung down beside 
the cheek; a flap, a pendent c^p of lace, or 
the like. See pinner. Also called hugle-cap . — 
6. In dreeamaking, the shaping of a sleeve near 
the wrist : so calleitfrum its resemblance to what 
is known as tmmpet-sh^io. — 0 . Same as cor- 
nette.— 7. MiliU: (a) A flag or standard. Kano. 

dally — (1) A flag homo hvforo the king of Franco, oi 


The eoriut whlto with oroagea hlaok. Meuaulay, Ivry. 
(b) The ufllcor of lowest commissioued grade 
in the cavalry, to whose charge this flag was 
confided: a term equivalent to ensign in the in- 
fantry. The office of comet la now almllghed In Eng- 
land, and U nearly reproacnlod hy that of gecond lieuten- 
ant or Buh-iteutcnant. (o) A company of cavalry, 
named in like manner from the standard car- 
ried at its head. 



xxouoo — 2. That on which anything is founded; 
that which is of the greatest or fiuuliimoutal 
importance; that which is indispensable. 

Jegug ChrUt hUngulf being the chief conter-iitonc. 

Kph. 11. 1!0. 

So It It that educftled, trained, enlightened congoience 
Ig the eomer-etune of goclety. 

J. F. CUxrke, Self-Culture, p. 201. 

corner-tooth (kdr'nfT-thth), «. in vet. aurg. 
end farriery, the lateral incisor of a horse, above 
and below ; the outermost incisor on each side 
of either jaw, four in all. They appear when 
the horse is 4} years old. 

OOraerwlse (kflr'ufir-wiz), adv. [< corner + 
-wise.] Diagonally; with the comer in front; 
not parallel. 

cornet^ (kfir'net), n. [Under this form arc in- 
cluded two different Kcm. forms : (1) Cornet, a 
horn, etc. (defs. 1-6), < ME. cornet, a horn (bu- 
gle), < OV. comet, P. cornet, a hom, a bugle, a 
pa^er in the form of a hom, an iiikhoni, etc., 
s= cornet = Hp. cornctc, m., a little hom, r= 
It. cornetto, a little hom, a bugle, an iiikhom, 
a cupping-glass, < ML. cornctum, a hom (bugle), 
a kind of hood ; mixed with a fem. fomi, OF. 
cornette, F. cornette, a kind of liootl, = Sp, Pg. 
cometa =s It. cornetta, a horn (bugle), < ML. 
cometa, a kind of hood, lit. little horn, dim. of 
L. coma (> OF. come, etc.), a hom : see corn^, 
corner, eta., and Q.f. horn. (2) Cornet, a standard 
or ensira, a troop of horse, an officer (def. 7) 

i not in ME.), < F. cornette = Hp. Pg. cometa = 
t. cornetta, a standard or ensign (orig. having 
two points or horns), hence a troop of horse 
bearing such a standani, and the officer com- 
manding the troop; orig. same as OF. cornette, 
etc., dim. of come, etc., < 1 j. cornu, hom : see 
above.] 1. In mmic: (a) Originally, a musi- 
cal instmraent of the oboe class, of cmde con- 
stmetion and harsh toue. 


(&) Same as comet-A-piatona, (c) An orgiui-stop 
having from 3 to 5 pipes to each key, and giving 
loud aud somewhat coarse toues: now rarely 

made, a mounted comet ig guch a glop wlUi itg pipfg 
raUeJ upon a gopurate gound-boonl, gu ag to make Uh U)nu 
more prumlnunt ; an echo comet U a aimllar atop, but of 
mucli more delicate quality, usually placed In tfiu gwell- 
orgaii. Also eomet-ctop. (rff ) A pedal reed-stop of 2- 
or 4-feet tone. — 2. A little cap of paper twisted 
at the end, in which retailers inclose small wares. 
— 3. The square-topped academic cap, — 4. (a) 
A woman’s head-dress or a part of it, probably 
named from its an^ar or pointed shape, as the 
end or comer of the tippet of the ohHperou in 
the fourteenth aud fifteenth o«htiiries. J. K. 
PlanchS. 

In. 



Bass comet, an obsolete larse, deop-pitched braag iustru- 

cornet*’ (kfir'net), n. Hamo as ooronefl, 6. 

COrnet^t, ». <- [< cornet^, n., = coronet^, 6.] To 

let the lilood of (a horse). 

COrnet-&-plstons (kflr'net-a-pis'tonz), «. ; pi. 
corneta-A-piaktm. [F., a comet with pistons: 

see corncP and jyiaton.l 
A musical instrument 
of the tminpet class, 
havingacupped mouth- 
piece and a conical 
brass tube, the length 
of which may be in- 
creased and the tone 
chromatically lowered 
by opening valves into 
little crooks or bends 
of tubing (whence the 
name). The coinpagg U 
ftliout two octuvoa, ineludlus 
all the geinitoueg. Thu fun- 
damental tone or kuy la usu- 
ttlly Bb or B), but other tones 
are used, file quality of the 
toue is punutratintc ami ungymiiatbotic. by no means equal 
to that of the true trumpet, for which It la commonly sub- 
stituted. Also comet, and rarely cornopean. 

COrnetkT^ (kflr'net-si), n. [< ettrneil, 7 (b), + 
-cy.] The commission or rank of a comet. 
8oe cometi, 7 (It). 

A comctcy of horse his tirat and only oommlgglun. 

Chcctcrjield. 

cometer (kflr'not-6r), n. [< cornet^, 1 (b), + 
-<?ri.] One who blows a cornet. 

Mr. Kinscould gee . . . the comefo-g lift up their horns 
aud get red In the fm^e. 

V. It. Warner, Tliclr PilKrimagc, p. 84. 

cornet-stop (kdr'uet-stop), n. In music, same 
as cometi, 1 (c). 

cornette (k6r-uet'), n, IF., fem. dim. of come, 
a hom: aee hom, corneti.] In »«»/«/., the little 
tube of gold left when the alloy of silver and 
gold taken from the cupel is rolled aud boiled 
in nitric acid to remove the former metal. 
Also spelled cornet, 

comettist (kfir'uet-ist), w. [< ettrnet^, 1 (ft), + 
-iat.] A player upon a comot-A-pistous. 

COraenle <k6r'ue-iU), n. [= F. corniule, < NL. 
corneula, dim. oi ettrnea, q. v.] One of the mi- 
nnte transparent segments which defend the 
compound eyes of insects; the cornea of an 
ocellus ; a cornea-lens. 

COm-OXChange (kOm'eks-chfiuj'), «. A place 
or mart where grain is sold or bartoroa, and 
samples are shown and examined. [Eng.] 

corn-factor (k6rn'fak''tqr), n. One who traffics 
in grain by wholesale, or as an agent. [ Eng.] 

com-field (kdm'feld), «. In Great Britain, a 
field in which com of any kind is growing; a 
CTaiii-fiold ; in the United States, a field of 
Indian corn or maize. 

corn-flag (kfirn'flag), ti. The popular name of 
the plants of the genus Gladiolus, bearing red 
or white flowers, and much cultivated as orna- 
mental plants. 

com-floor (kflm'flor), n. A floor for corn, or for 
threshing com or grain. Isa. xxi. 10. 

corn-flower (k6m'flou'6r), B. A flower or plant 
growing in grain-fields, as the wild poppy, and 
especially the bluebottle, Centaurea Cyanus. 


oomiee-hook 

com-fly (kdra'fli), n. An insect of either of 
^e genera Chloropa and Oacinia, of the family 
Muaoida : so called 
from the injury they 
inflict on growing 
crops. Chloropa tamioput, 
the most destruetlve of Brlt- 
iah corn-lliuB, is about iji 
liuuM in length, and of a yel- 
low color gtrlped wltli black. 
It deposits Its eggs lietween 
the leaves of wheat- and bar- 
ley-plants, and its larvte, by 
extracting the juices, pro- 
duce the dUeoae called 
gout, from the swelling of 
the Juinta of the plant*. 
COm-ftitter (k6m'frit'(}r), »i. A fried batter- 
cake made of grated green Indian corn, milk, 
and eggs. 

cora-i^ater (k6ra'gra’'tftr), n. A roughened 
surface used for rasping corn (maize) from the 
cob. 

corn-growing (kAm' growing), a. Producing 
corn : as, a corn-grouting country. 

COm-hooK (kAm'hhk), »i. A blade somewhat 
resembling a short scythe, and set in a handle 
at an angle a little greater than a right angle, 
used to cut stundiug com (maize), 
corn-husker (kAm^us'kftr), «. A machine 
for stripping the husks from ears of maize. 
Corn-huBXing (k6rn'hus"king), n. A social 
meeting of friends and neighbors at the house 
of a farmer to assist him in stripping the husks 
or shucks from his Indian corn ; a husking-bee 
(which see). Also com-shuckhig. [U. 8.] 
comic (kAr'nik), a. [< Cornua + -ir.] Existing 
in or derived from tho bark of Cornua Jtorida. 
— Comic acid. Same as comin. 
comice (kdr'nis), n, [Early mod. E. also eor- 
niah; = D. kornia = 0. carniesz (> Dan. Sw. kar- 


Her comet blacke. In cold nor yet in heate, 

Sith lyrst she knew my grief was growen so greate. 

Surrey, Complaint, poppy, and fumitory. 


Bacon, Nat QUt 


nia, ^ Ruseh kamisH), 

< OF. cttrnice, F. 
cor niche, < It. ettr- 
nice (= Sp. comiaa; 
cf. Pg. cornija), < 

ML. cornis (comic-), 
a border, a eontr. 

(appar.) of coronix, 
a square frame (the 
ML, ettrnix, coronix 
being simulations of 
L, cornix, a crow), 

< Gr. (copww'f, a 
wreath, garland, a 
curved lino or flour- 
ish at the end of a 
book, the end, com- 
pletion, prop, ad,)., 
curved, < Kopovot;, 
curved; akin to L, 
corona, > ult. E. 
crown ; see corona, 
crown.'] 1. In arch,, 
any molded projec- 
tion which crowns 
or finishes the part 
to which it is affix- 
ed; speciflcally, the 
third or uppermost 
division of an entab- 
lature, resting on the 
frieze. (8oo column.) 

When the crowning course of a wall is plain, it 
is usually called a costing. 

The comics is as Itullgpcngable a tcmiination of the wall 
as the capital U of a pillar. 

J. Ferynaaon, lllgt. Arch., I. 82. 
2. An ornamental molding, usually of plaster, 
running round the walls of a room just below 
tho ceiling. — 3. In upholstery, an ornamental 
baud or molding which covers and conceals 
the rod or hooks from which curtains, etc., are 
himg. — 4. A molding or strip of wood, plain 
or jplded, fastened to tlie walls of a room, at 
tho proper height from the floor, to serve as a 
support for picture-hooks; a picture-comioe. 
—Architrave cornice. See airAffraw.— Block cor- 
nices. See bbicki.— Oomlce-ring, the ring in a cannon 
next behind the mugzle-riiig.— Horizontal comloe, in 
arch., the level comice of a iiediment under the two In- 
clined cornices. 

corniced (kflr'nist), a. [< cornice + -ed^.] 
Having a cornice. 

The eomietd shade 

Of some arched temple door or diwky colonnade. 

, KeaU, Lamia, L 

cornice-hook (kAr'nis-hflk), n. A double hook 
used in hanafing pictures upon a picture-oomlee. 
One part of the nook catches the oomioe, and 
the other forms a support for the piotnre-oord. 
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iMXniloe-pU&e (kdr'nifl-pUn), n. A oarpenten’ 
plane properly shaped for working moldings; 
an ogee>pIane. 

oornlohon (F. pron. k6r-n6-sh6h'), n. a 
little horn, a deer’s horn newly grown, dim. of 
come, a horn: see Aom.] In her,, a branoh, as 
of the horns of a stag. 

cmniole (kdr'ni-kl), n. [< L. comiotUum, dim. 
of comu, = E. horn, q. v.j 1. A little horn ; a 
oomioulum. Sir T. Browne. [Bare or obsolete.] 
— 8. In entom.. a honey-duct ; one of the two 
hom-like tubular organs on the back of an 
aphid or plant-louse, from which a sweet, honey- 
liae fluid exudes ; a nectary or siphunole. 
cornicnlal (k6r-nik'u-la), «. ; pi. comiculce (-1^. 
[NL., fern. (cf. L. corniculum, neut.) dim. of L. 
comu, a horn : see cornicle.'] In certain algsa, 
as Faueheria, the young antheridium, which re- 
sembles in shape a small horn, 
cornicnla^, n. Plural of comioultm. 
cornicnlart (k6r-nik'ij-iar), n. [ME. corniculere, 
< L. eornicularius, a lieutenant, n<ljutant, prop, 
one who had been presented with a corniculum 
and thereby promoted, < corniculum, a little 
horn, a horn-Aapod ornament upon the hel- 
met, presented as a reward of bravery: see 
cornicle.] 1. A lieutenant or assistant of a 
superior officer. — 2. The secretary or assistant 
of a magistrate ; a clerk ; a registrar. 

Oon Mttxlmuii, that was an ofneuru 
Of the rrefectea, and hia comieuUre. 

Chaucer, Second Nun’a Tale, 1. 869. 

comlctilate (kdr-nlk'u-lath a. [< LL. eomicu- 
lotus, < L. corniculum', a ‘little horn; see comi- 
cfo.] 1. Homed; having horns, (a) in 6of., bear- 
ing a little horn-like spur or appendage ; bearing poda, aa 
the Crueiferm. (6) In zoiil., Iiaving cornlcula; having 
knob* or other proceasea like or likened to liorna. 
a. Figuratively, oresoent-shaped; having horns, 
as the moon. 

Venn* moon-liku grow* eomintUate. 

Dr. U. More, Paychathanasia, HI, ill. 63. 
eornieolaret, n. A variant form of cornicular. 
oornicnlum (k6r-nik'u-lum), n. ; pi. cornioula 
(-la). [L., a little horn : see cornicle.] In eodl. 
and anat., a little horn ; a little knob, boss, or 
spur resembling or likened to a small horn, us 
that on the upper eyelid of the homed puffin, 
hence called Fratercula cornioulata; speoifl- 
cally, the lesser horn of the human hyoid none, 
as distinguished from the cornu or greater 
horn. Mipart.— Oomloula laryngls, two small car- 
tilaginous nodule* articulated to the suinmits of the ary- 
tenoid cartilage*. Also colled oartilagee of Santorini and 
cornua larjrnfie. 

COrniferous (k6r-nif'e-rus), o. and n. [< L. 
cornu, ssE. horn, + ferre =E. hcarl.] I, a. Lit- 
erally, producing or containing horn : applied, 
In geol., to a group of rocks belonging to the 
lower portion of the Devonian series, because 
they oontnin seams of homstone. The comiforoua 
group extends through New York ami Canada, and is aUo 
an important forinatluu further west and southwest. It 
1* l^laces very rich in coralline remains. 

II. n. [cap.] The group of rooks so charac- 
terized. 

cornifle (k6r-nif'ik), a. [< L. cornu, = E. horn, 
+ -ficus, < facerc, make.] 1 . Producing horns. 
— 2. Producing horn or nomy substance; caus- 
ing to become corneous or comifled : as, cor- 
nifle tissue ; a cornifle process, 
cornifleation (kdr'’ni-fl-ka'shon), n. [< cornify : 
see -fiy and -ation.] Production of horn; con- 
version into horn ; the process or result of be- 
coming horny or corneous. , 


corsiform (k6r'ni-fdrra), a. [=s F. Sp. Pg. corni- 
forme, < NL. corniformis, < L. cornu, = E. horn, 
+ forma, shape.] Shaped like the horn of an 
ox; long, tapering, and somewhat curved: in 
entom., applied espeeially to large processes on 
the head and thorax, which by their position as 
well as form resemble horns ; in hot., applied to 
the nectary of plants. 

eorniiy (kdr'ni-fp. V. t . ; pret. and pp. cornifled, 
— [< L. comwj = E. Aorn, + -yimre. 


K , < comu, sbE. hom,’¥ gerere, bear.] Homed 
wring horns; oomlferons. 


Oorn-metttC (kdm'mfi'tte), n. One who mea- 
sures com : an official grain-measurer. 

2. A small mill with a runner and concave of 
iron, used for grinding Indian com on the cob 
for feeding stock. 

corn-mint (k6m'mint), n. See minft. 
com-moth (k6m'mdth), n. A smaU moth, the 
linea granelta, exceedingly destructive to grain- 
sheaves in the 


COmimUMf. n. See comemuse. 
comin (kdr’nin), n. [< Cornua + -in^.] A bit- 
ter crystalline prinoinle discovered in the bark 
of Cornua florida. Also called cornic acid. 
coming (kfir'ning), n. [Verbal n. of corni^, v. /.] 
1. The process of saltmg and seasoning beef 
and pork for preservation. — 2. The process of 
granulating gunpowder. E. H. Knight. 
coming-house (kdr'ning-hous), n. A house or 
place where powder is granulated. 
Comiplnme (kdr'ni-plOm), «. [< L. comu, s= E, 
horn, + pluma, feather.] In omith., a plumi- 
corn ; a tuft of feathers on the head of a bird, 
erectile or erected like a hom, as those upon 
the head of “homed” or “eared” owls. [Bare,] 
Oomiah^ (kdr'nish), a. and ». [< Corn-, in 

Cornwall, -h -iahX. Cornwall is a modification of 
AS. Corn-weakta, Cornwall, prop, the inhabi- 
tants of Cornwall, lit. ‘Com-tFalea,’ wealaa 
(repr. by mod, Wales) being Wop. pi. of wealh, 
a foreimier, esp. a Celt: see Welsh and tcnlnuf.] 
I. a. Pertaining to Cornwall, a county of Eng- 
land, forming its southwestern extremity, cele- 
brated for its mines, especially of tin and cop- 
per. -Comlah bit. See ftiti.—Ooralah chough, (a) 
See chough, (b) in her., aaiue a* aylel.— Oomlsh Olay. 
Same a* china-atone, 2.— Oomish orow, diamonds, hug, 
moneywort, salmon, steam-boiler, steam-engine, 

etc. See the aouu*. 

II. n. The ancient lan^age of Cornwall, a 
dialect of the Cymric or British branch of tho 
Celtic languages. It became extinct as a spoken 
language about the end of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. 

Cornish^ (kflr'nish), n. An obsolete or provin- 
cial form of cornice. 



field, and 
stored grain, 
among which 
it lays its eggs. 
The larva, vducb 
from Its voraoity 
is called the wotf, 
eate Into the 
grain*, and join* 
them together by 
a web. Salt, fre- 
unent tnmlnx, and 
many other ex- 
pedient* are em- 
ployed hj dettroy 
the egg*. 

1 . [Also written 
i-mudging (jirob. 
fellow, tho proper 
“ \-mucner. 


, ppr. of *mudge, 
also t' ' 


comished (kdr'nisht), a. [< comish'!^ -I- -crt^.] 
In her., adorned with a comice: said of any 
bearing that is capable of receiving one, as a 
cross. 

Oomiahman (kfir'nish-man), n,; pi. Comishmen 
(-men). [< Cornish^ + man.] A native or an 

inhabitant of Cornwall, England ; speelfleally, 
a man belonging to the original stock of Cornish 
people. 

1 have told yon that the ComUhmen kept their own 
WoUh language for many hundred year* after tbi* time. 

M. A. Freeman, Old Eng. Hl*t., p. 96. 

comist (kfir'nist), n. [< P. comiste, < come, a 
hom, + -iate : see hom and -iat.] A performer 
on the cornet or horn. 

com-juice (kdm'jfis), «, Whisky made from 
Indian com ; hence, whisky in general. [Slang, 
U. 8.] 

com-knife (kdm'nif), n. 1. A long-bladed 
knife, slightly curved and widening to the 
point, used for cutting standing Indian corn. 
— 2. A small sharp knifo with a blunt point, 
for paring and removing corns. 

COm-lancT (kdm'land), n. Land appropriated 
or suitable to the production of com or grain. 

corn-law (kfirnTA), n. A legislative enactment 
relating to tho exportation or importation of 
grain ; specifically, in Eng. hist., one of a series 
of laws extending from 1436 to 1842, regulating 
the home and foreign gram-trade of England 
Until the repeal of the corn-law*, tho graiii-tnuto, both 
export and import, was the Bubjcct of clalioratc and vary- 
ing legislation, which coiisUted in levying prutoctive or 
prohibitory duties, or In impoHing restrictive condition*, 
or in granting government bountle* for tho onconrage- 
ment of ex^rtatlon. After a prolonged agitation for the 
repeal of the corn-laws by the Aiitl-com-law T.eague (or- 


of Sir Bobert I 


a large Immediato 


commudgillt (k6m'muj'’in), r 
comc-mudgin, appar. for *cori 
orig. as an adj., s 
noun form being ' 

-micher), < corni 
a var. of *much, mouch, mooch^ also mich, meach, 
chiefly a dialectal word, ong. hide, conceal, 
hoard : soo coral tind mich, mouch. lienee, bv 
corruption, curmudgin, curmudgeon, q. v. Cf. 
cormorant, 3,] A com-morchant who hoards 
corn to raise its price. 


Uune of hi* fellow-citlzoim. 

UuUand, tr. of I.lvy, p. 160. 
com-mnller fkArn'rauH^r), n, [< coml -H mai- 
ler.] A pestle for grinding corn. 

Tlio *tono with a hole in the center, which Is called a 
com muller, 1 found about BO yard* from the grand mound. 

Smithtonian liepurt, IBSl, p. 012. 

commnset, ». A variant of comemuse. 
como di bassetto (kfir'np do bhs-sot'td). [It. : 
corno, < L. cornu = E. horn; di, < L. dc, of; 
bassetto, counter-tenor, dim. of basso, bass : see 
horn, basa^.] Same as baaaet-horn. 
comon (^kdr'non), ?i. [< corn{et) -f aug. -on, 
It. -one.] 1. A cornet. — 2. A brass wind-in- 
strument invented iu 1844. 
cornopean (k6r-uo'pfi-an), n. The oomet-it- 
pistotis. [Bare.] 

You might Ju»t a* well have stopped In the cabin, and 

— - and made yourself warm and oom- 

ir. lUack, Prllioes* of Thule, p. 240. 
;om-oyBter (k6rii'ois"t6r). n. A fritter of In- 
dian corn, which has a flavor somewhat like 
that of an oyster. [U. S.] 

In till* secret direction iibon 
mystery of etirn-oyetem. //. B. , 

com-parsley (kAni'par8‘'li), n. See parsley. 
corn-pipe (kArn'pip), n. A pipe made by slit- 
ting the joint of a green stalk of com. 

Thu shrill cum-piian. TiekeU. 

corn-planter (kAm ' plan * tAr), n. A machine 
for planting Indian com. It opens tho ground 
to receive the seed, drops it in hills, and then 
throws back the soil and rolls it smooth, 
com-plaster (kArn'plas'tfer), ». A small plas- 
ter, having a hole In the center, made of yel- 
low wax. Burgundy pitch, turpentine, and some- 
times with the additiou of verdigris, applied to 
a com on tho foot, to promote its softemug and 
remoyal. 

com-pone (kAm'pon), ti. Indian-com bread, 
made with milk and eggs, and baked in a pan. 
Sec pone. [Southern tJ. 8.] 


ppv.comifying. | 
<facere, e ’ 


, , Ewke: see -fy.] *ro make or convert 

into hom ; cause to resemble horn. 

When the eomifled layer* [in Heptilia] increase in thick- 
ness, various kinds of plates, knobs, and soale-Uke struc- 
tures are developed. 

Oegenbaur, Comp. Anat. (tran*.), p. 418. 

The whalebone . . . consist* of nothiug mure than mod- 
ified papUlsB of the bnooal ronoous membrane, with an 
•Koeeuve and eomi/M epithelial development. 

Bnetfc. Brit., XV. 894. 

Mirnlgeroilfl (kAr-nij'e-nu), a. [aa F. comigire 
m Sp. comigero m Pg. It eomigero, < L. eomt- 


qiiently entirely removed.' 

comless (kAmTes), a. [< oomi + -less.] Des- 
titute of com: as, comless dwelling-places. 
[Bare.] 

COrn-lut (kAm'lift), n. A contrivance for rais- 
ing sacks of grain to the upper floors of a mill 
or granary. 

corn-loft (kdru'lAft), n. A loft for storing com ; 
a granary. 

corn-mangold (kAm'mar'i-gAld), n. See mari- 
gold. 

com-magtert (kAm'm&s'tdr), n. One who cul- 
tivates com for sale. 

1 knew a nobleman, ... a great grasler, a great sheep- 

. oat timber-man, r " ■ ‘ 

a great loadman. 


com-popper (kAm'pop’^Ar), M. A covered pan 
of woven wire, with a long handle, in which a 
particular kind of Indian corn is popped over 
a fire. See pop-corn. [U. S.] 
com-poppy (kArn'pop'i), n. See poppy. 
corn-rent (kAm'rent), w. In Great Britain, a 
rent paid In com instead of money, vaiying 
in amount according to the fluctuations of the 
price of com. 

com-rig (kArn'rig), n. [< corn + r«/l, ridge.] 
A ridge or strip or Rowing barley or other grain. 
[Scotch.] 

It was npon a Lammas night, 

When eom-riga are bonnle. 

Bums, Rigs o' Barley. 

com-roM (kdm-roz), n. See eocilei, 2. 



eoni-salad 

6 M 1 l*ialaid (kdm'sal'^), n. The oommo&tiatne 
of Fedia or Faleriamlla nlitoria, a plant eaten 
as a salad, found in graln-ileldH in Europe and 
rarely in America. 

COrn*sawfly (k 6 rn' 8 ft''fll), «. A terobrant hy- 
xnenopterouH insect of the family TenthredinUkB, 
Cephus ppf/mmis, whicli injures com in Europe. 
The larva boro* Into the stalk of tho cental, weaken* It, onri 
prevent* the MIIIiik f>t the oars. The (tonu* C/>phut l» rejpro- 
aenteU In tliu Unllc-il Htate«, hut none of its *i>eciei there 
have precisely the same habit. 

eorn-Sheller (kdni'sheFAr), n. A machine for 
shelling Indian com — that is, removing the 
grain from the oar. 

com-Bhucking (kdm'sbuk^ing), n. Same as 
com-hmking. [Southern U. 8 .J 

oorn-snake (kAm'suak), n. A popular name 
in the United States of the Scotopnia guttatus, 
a largo hannlesB serpent. Baird and Girard. 

COXn-Starcll (kdru'eturcb'), n. 1 . Starch made 
from Indian corn. — 2. A flour made from the 
starchy part of Indian corn, used for puddings, 
etc. [IT. 8 .] 

OOmstone (kdm'ston), n. [< coral + gfonc.] 
In geol., a name given in England to a sand- 
stone containing calcareous concretions, very 
oharaoteristio of some of tho older Bed Sand- 
stone formations. 

OOrn-thrips (kdm'thrips), n. The popular name 
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Henoe — fi. A horn-shaped or conioal vessel or 
receptacle ; especially, such a vessel of paper or 
other material, Ailed or to be fllled wil^ nuts 
or sweetmeats. — 3. [cop.] [NL.] A genus of 
grasses whose spikes resemble the oomuoopia 
in form. 

Oornularia (k 6 r-nv-la'ri-}i), ». [NL. (La- 
marck), < TjL. cornuluntf dim. of L. conm = E. 
horn, + -art«.] The typical genus of the family 
Cnmulariida. C. craaaa is an example, 
cornularlon (kdr-nn-la'ri-ftn ). a. ana n. [< Cor- 
nularia + -o«.] I.’ o. Pe'rtainiim to or having 
the characters of tho CornulariiM). 

TI. n. One of tho Cornulariidas. 
Oornulariid 9 S(kAr'nu-la-Ti'i-de), n.pl. [NL., < 
Vornuluria + -»<hp.] ' K. family of aloyonariau 
polytis, of the order Aleyoniaeeat, having the 
ectoderm coriaceous and contractile, without 
sclerobase, and the individual animals con- 
nected by basal buds and root-like processes, 
instead of forming digitato or lobate masses as 
in tho Aleyoniidw. 

cornulite (kOr'nu-lU), ». [< ComuUtea.'] A 
j>otrifaction of the genus Comulitca. 
Oornolitos (kdr-nu-Ii'tez), n. [< NL. (Schloth- 
heim, 1820 ), < L. cornu, = E. horn, + Or. 2.i8oc, 
stone.] A genus of tubieolous annelids, highly 
characteristic of the Silurian formation. C. 


eoroUa 

eornntof (kdr-ntl'td), n. [it. , < L. eomutua : tem 
comute.'] A ouckold. 

The peaking eomuto, her huiband. 

8kak., M. W. of W., III. 6. 

cornutorf (kdr-ml'tor), n. [< comute, v., + -or.] 
A cuckold-makor. "Jordan. 

COmutUB (k 6 r-nu'tus), n. [Ij., having horns: 
see cornute.'] An ancient sophism, like the fol- 
lowing : What you have not lost, you have ; 

have not lost horns; therefore you have 
loms. etymology of eeratine^^ a. 

corn-van (kdm'van), «. A machine for win- 
nowing com. Pope. 

com-vfolet (k 6 raM'' 9 -let), n. See violet. 

comwallite (k 6 ra'wal-it), n. [< Cornwall (see 
UomwAl) + -i<e 2 .] A' hydrous arseniate of cop- 
per resembli^ malachite in appearance, found 
m Cornwall, England. 

com-weevll (kdm'we'vil), n. The Calandra 
granaria, an insect very injurious to grain. See 
Calandra, 2. 

corn-worm (kdm'w 6 rm), M. Same as boll-worm, 

Corny^ (kdr'ni), a. [< cor»l + -yU] 1. Of the 
nature of com ; furnished with grains of com. 
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in uie ear* oa swiii a* ini)*i! oesin (<> lorm. ii i* uiiaouui.- 
•dly liiiuriuus, although aisertfil by soniu ohHurver* to food 
on aphRlea. An Insect Indlatlngulshable from thi* ipuciv* 
is found in the United atatea, Imt Neenis there to be con- 
flned to oat* and wild graaaes. 

OOmn (kdr'nu), n. ; pi. cornua (-11). [L., = E. 
horn: see corn^, cornel, comer, corncO-, etc., and 
horn,] 1. Horn; a horn. — 2. Something re- 
sembling or likened to a horn, (a) In zoUl. and 
ana(., a horndlke part, a* the inclior tooth of the uarwhul, 
theproceu on the head of the homed icruamcr, etc. (6) 
In DiMomactoB, a liurn-liku projection upon a valve. Cur- 
naa ore olao called tubuli. (c) A horn of an altar. See 
phroaea below, (d) A decorative vc»»ul in the ehaiw of a 
nom ; spcclflcally, a chrUiuatory or cruet In that aliape.— 
Oomnalaryilgta same a* eontieula laryngia (which see, 
under comlcuiu/n).— Oomu Anunonls. (o) in anai., tlie 
hlppooainpu* major (lo called from It* resenihlanoo to a 
rani'i horn), a curved elongated ulovuthm on the floor of the 
middle or deiociuliiig cornu of the lateral ventricle of the 
brain. (6) Same a* ammonUe.— Oomua Of the coccyx, 
two •mall procesae* projecting upward (forward) from 
the poaterlur surface of the (uicoyx to articulate with the 
sooral cornua.— Oomua Of the hyoid bone, the horn* 
of the hyoid bone. In man known a* the /rrrater cornu and 
iMssr eomu, the former being tho thyrohyal, the latter 
the ceratohyal. (See cut under aAruff.) A similar relation 
of the part* U found In other mammal* ; la bird*, how- 
sver, the part* of the hyoid conimunly called cornua are 
the thyronyals, coiuUtlng of at lea*t two iMinc* on each 
aide, the apohyal* and ceratohyal* of Macglllivray, the 
hypobranohUla and ceratobi-auchlaU of Owen, or the cera- 
tobranclilaU and eplbranclilata of Poi'ker and Cone*.— 
Oomua of the sacrum, or sacral cornua, the atunted 
pair of poiUygapuphyaes of the last aacral vertebra, ar- 
tioulatiiig with the cornua of the coccyx.— Oomua Of the 


aerpulariua Is a wide-ranging species. 

1 comupete (kdr'uu^iet), a. [< LL. cornupeta, < 
L, cornu = E. horn."] In arc/imol., goring or push- 
ing with tho horns: said of a horned ammal, 
as a hull, represented with its head lowered as 
if about to attack with the horns. 

OornUB (kdr'nus), n. [L., the dogwood-tree, < 
cornu = E. horn; in reference to the hardness 
of the wood: see cornel.] A genus of plants 
of the natural order ComaccoB, consisting of 
shmbs, trees, or rarely herbs, with usually 
Hiuall white or yellowish flowers and ovoid 
dmpos. There are about ‘26 specioa, moatly of the north- 
ern hemiaphere, 16 belonging to the United State* 
hark, eapeclally of the rout, has tonic and slightly 
lant properties, aud la used as a remedy In {utem 


2. Producing com ; abounding with com. 


3. Containing com. 


the general lateral ventricular cavity, observed In well- 
formed brain*, a* that of man.— Comua uteri, the hunu 
of the womb. In tho human specie* they ore oh»orvah1e 
chiefly on aectlon, a* prooessea 61 the cavity loading into 
aach Fallopian tiitie ; but In sundry luaminal* they arc 
very conspiounu* from tlie outside, oa a partial division of 
the uterus Into two, such a uterus being called two-honiud 
or bioornute.— Oomu eplstoU, the eplstle-horn of aUhrls- 
tlan altar. See Aum.— Oomu avavslU, tbe gns|>ol.hom 
of a Christian altar. Soe Aom,— ^mu Of the fascia 
lata, a reflection of tho iliac portion of the fascia lata from 
the spine of tho pubes downward atid outward, forming 
the outer boundary of the saphenous opening. 

OOmnal (kdr'np-al), a. [< cornu + -al.] Per- 
taining to the comua of the gray matter of the 
spinal cord. —Anterior cornual myelitis, in pathol. 

inttammatlou of the anterior c<fniua of tho gray matter of 
the spinal cowl. Also called anterior jwUomyeUlU. 

comnblailite (kdr-nu'bi-au-It), n. [< Cornubia, 
Latinized name of Cornwall (see Comiah^), + 
-ffea.] The name given by Boase to a hard 
dark^luish and purple rook, sometimes of a uni- 
form color, but occasionally with dark stripes, 
spots, or patches, on a light-blue base, aud com- 
posed of the same ingredients as granite, it is 
a form of contuct-mutaniorphlsiu of gneiss or granite, de- 
veloped at the Junutlon of Uiose rock* with the slate*, 
and reiembllng to a certain extent, both In nature ami 
origin, the “ cspel " of the UomUh miner. See oapel. 

oomneopia (k 6 p-nu-k 6 'pi-a), n. [A LL. acoom., 
as a single word, of L. cftrnu copice, lit. horn of 
plenty; cor»itt = E. horn; copite, gen. of copia, 
plenty: see horn and copy.] 1. In claaaical 
antiq., the horn of plenty (which see, under 
fcom). 



luntlc State* and C. Nuttallii n 


e Paelflc coast, are 


jrK. Homo oi me gpecies, as c. vanaaenna (tne mincn- 
iiTy)and C. Huccica, are dwarfed and herbaceous, wlUi 
similar showy flowers followed by clusters of red berries. 
•See cornel. 

Oomuspira (kflr-nu-spi'rll), n. [NL., < L. cor- 
nu, = E. horn, + i^nra, spire.] A genus of im- 
perforate foramiuifers, of the family Miliolidw, 
C. planorbia is au example. 

If the tendency of growth is to produce a spiral. It re- 
sults In the beautiful Comuspiro, which greatly resembles 
the mollusc planorbis. Stand. Nat. Iliat., I. 16. 

comute (kdr-nut' ),a. [= Bp. comudo = Pa. cor- 
nudo, cornutoz= It. eomuto, < L. cornutua, Ccomu 
=sE. /mrn.] 1. Furnished with horns ; homed. 
— 2. In bot,, furnished with a boro-like pro- 
cess or spur. — 3. Taking the shape of a hom; 
ns, comute locks (thick locks of hair tapering 
to a point). 

Also cornuted, 

Ooroute larva, a larva having a hom-Uko appendage 
over the anal extremity.— Oomute thonz or head, in 
entom., a thorax or head l>earlug hom-Uke processes. 

comutet (k6r-nut'), V. t. [< comute, o.] To 
put horns upon — that is, to make a ouokold. 
But why doe* he not name others? ... As If the hom 


4. Produced from com; tasting strongly of 
com or malt. 

Now have I ilronke a draughte of corny ale. 

Chaucer, Prol. to Pardoner's Tale, 1. 170. 

6 . Intoxicated ; tipsy ; corned. [Colloq. or vul- 
garj 

[Bare in all uses.] 

corny'-* (kOr'ni), a, [< L. comeua, homy, < coma 
= K horn. Cf. corneoua.] Homy ; corneous ; 
strong, Btiil, or hard, like a hom. 

Upstood the corny reed 

Embattl'd In her Held. Milton, V. L., v«. S21. 
COro (ko'rfi), w. [Brazilian.] A flsh of thefam- 
ily Mamulonida;, Conodon nobilia, marked Ity 8 
cross bands, inhabiting the Caribbean sea and 
Brazilian coast. 

COrocllBiB (kd-rd-kli'sis), n. [NL.] Same as 

corecliaia. 

corocore (kor'o-kor), n. [Native name.] Aboat 
of varying form used in the Malay archipelago. 
That used Iti Celebes Is propelled by oars, and nas a cu- 
rious apparatus projecting beyond the gunwale, and also 
beyond the stem, on which a second row of rowers Is 

8 laced. It Is often manned with sixty men. Others, as 
lose used in the M oluecas, are masted vessels, broad, with 
norrow extremities, from 60 to 06 feet long, and covered 
throughout about four flftbs of their length with a sort of 
roof or shed of matting. 

corody (kor' 9 -di), ; pi. corodiea (-diz). [^so 

written corrody ; < ML. corrodium, corredium, 
corredum, conredium, conredum, corody. provi- 
sion, furniture, equipment ; OF. conroi, ? ult. E. 
carry 1 , q. v.] 1. Formerly, in England, a right 
of sustenance, or of receiving certain allot- 
ments of victual aud provision for one’s main- 
tenance, in ■virtue of tho ownership of some 
corporeal hereditament; specifically, such a 
right due from an abbey or a monastery to the 
king or his grantee. 

Most of the bouses [religious) had been founded by their 
forefathers ; In most of them they had corrodiea and other 
vested Interest*. JR. IF. Dixon, Hist. Church of Eng., v. 

2. The sustenance or allotment so received, 
corol (kor'fil), n. The Anglicized form of co- 
rolla, 

corolla (k^rol'k), n. [A NL. use of L. corolla, 
a garland, a little crown, dim. of corona, a 
crown; see co- 


. comnted (kOr-nu'ted), a. Same as cornato. 




flaifOr. It itKXfn an «ztreme dlvonlty ot formi. which 
wo dlcUngttiahed m either polgptiatotu or ffomopttalout. 
A iwlypetalotu corolla (also oalled cAoripetaloui, 
ofotM, or Meutluropetalowt) hat iU teveral parta or p 


ent la not rai-ely Inconapluuoiu. — Fugaoloiui coroU^ 
a corolla Uiat ia coon shed.— Spumdoorolla, a corolla 
which haa at iU baae a hollow prolongation Uke a horn, a* 
In the genus Antirrhinwn. 

corollaceous (kor-^-lS'shius), a. [< oorolla + 
-aceoua.} Penaining to or roeembliug a co- 
rolla; mclosiug and protecting like a wreath. 

A eorollaeeout covering. Lee. 

corollary (kor'o-^-ri), n. ; pi, corollaries (-riz). 
[< ME. eorolarie s= P. ooroUaire = Sp. corolario 
S3 Pg. It. corollario. < LL. corollarium, a corol- 
'llary, additional inierenoe, L. a gift, gratuity, 
money paid for a garland of flowers, prop. neut. 
of *corollor»«A, pertaining to a garland, < co- 
rolla: aee corolut.'] 1. In ma Ik, a proposition 
incidentally proved in proving another; an 
immediate or easily drawn consequence; hence, 
any inference similarly drawn. 

All the ooroUarie* in our editions of Euclid have been 
Inserted by editors ; they constitute, In fact, so many now 
propositions differing from the original onea merely In the 
fact tliat the deiuonatrations have been omitted. 

UirH, in Brande and Cox's Diet. 

An archangeel could Infer the entire inorganic universe 
as tl>e simplest of eoroUarie*. O, W. l/oltnes, Autocrat, iv. 
Sf. A surplus ; something in excess. 

Now come, my Ariel : bring a corollary 
Bather than want a spirit Shak., Tempest, Iv. 1. 
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or organ likened to a crown, (d) In eohino- 
derms, the body-wall of an echinus, exclusive 
of the peristome and of the periproot. 

The rest of the body is supported by a coiitlimoiu wall, 
made up of distinct moro or lusa poiitaguual plates, usu- 
ally firmly united by their edges, which is culled the 
corona. Bueaey, Anat. Invert, p. 485. 

(o) In omitk.f tho top of the lieotl ; the cap or 
piloum. Couea. (/) The trochal disk of a roti- 
fer. Ig) In sponges, specifically, on irregular 
spicule, in the form of a ring, bearing rays or 
spines. — 6. [NL.l In Z»«f.: (a) A crown-like 
appendage on the Inner side of a oorolla, as in 
plants of the genus Men^ and in the passion- 
flower, comfrey, and daffodil. (6) A crown- 
like appendage at the summit of an organ, as 
the pappus on the seed of a dandoUou. (c) 
The ray or circle of ligulate florets surrounding 
the disk in a composite flower. — 7. A halo; 
specifically, in astron,, a halo or luminous circle 
around one of the heavenly bodies ; especially, 
the portion of the aureola observed during 
total eclipses of the sun which lies outside the 
chromos^ere, or region of colored promi- 
nences. 


fluoiw.l=8yn. 1. Concluiion, etc. BetiMerenee. 

oorollate, coroUated (kor'q-ist, -la-ted), a. [< 
corolla + -atoi (+ -cd^).] liibot., likeaooroUa; 
having corollas. 

COrollet (kor'p-let), n. [< corolla (> F. corolle) 
+ dim. -ef,] In bot,, one of the partial flowers 
which make a compound ono ; the floret in an 
aggromte flower. 

COrolluerotlB (kor-q-lif'e-ms), a. [< NL. co- 
rolla. q. V., + L. /erre = E. ftearl.] In bot,, 
bearing or producing a oorolla ; having a co- 
rolla. 

The most opeutallzed, complex, and therefore highe«tln 
rank, are complete, coroll\ferout, Irregular flowen, with a 
definite number of member*. 

A. dray, Struct Botany, f 330, foot-note. 

OoTOlliflorsS (kp-rol-i-flo'rfi), n. pi. [NL., < 
corolla, q. v., + h.lloa (flor-), flower.] One of 
the great subdivisions of exogenous plants in 
the system of De Candolle, distiuguished by the 
oorolla being gamopetalous, inserted below the 
ovary, and free from tho calyx, and by the sta- 
mens being inserted on the corolla. The aster, 
heath, primrose, gentian, verljena, etc., are Included In 
tills division. Also known as OamopetaXae. 

ooroUlflorous. corollifloral (kor-q-lif ' Id-rus, 
ko-rol-i-flo'ral), a. [As Corollijloree + -oua, -al.J 
Including or'belongiug to the CoroUifloras. 

corollifonn (ko-ror i-form), a. [< NL. corolla, 
q. V., + Jj. forma, form.] Having the appear- 
ance of a corolla, 

COrolline (kp-rol'in), a. [< corolla + 

In bot., of or belonging to a corolla. 

, COrollist (kd-rol'istX n, [< corolla + -wf.] Ono 
who olassifles plants by their corollas, ilecy’n 
Cye. 

Coromandel wood. See wood, 

corona (kq-rd'nft), n. ; pi. coronas, ooronw 
(-n^z, -nS). [< L. corona, a crown, a garland : 
see orown.'] 1. A crown. Speomcally — 2. 
Among the Homans, a crown or garland be- 
stowed as a reward for distinguished military 
Servioe. The ooronw were of various kinds, as the corona 
eivioa, of oak-leaves, bestowed on ono who had saved the 
life of a citizen ; tho corona vallarii or oaetrewrie, ot gold, 
bestowed on him who firat mounted the rampart or entered 
the camp of the enemy ; the corona muralu, given to one 
who first scaled the walls ot a city ; the corona naoalU, to 
him who flrat boarded the ship ot an enemy ; and the corona 
obeidionalit, given to one who freed an army from a block- 
ade, and made of grass growing on the spot. 

8. In oroA.. a member of a cornice situated be- 
tween the bed-molding and the oymatium. it 
consista of a broad vertical face, usually of considerable 
projection. Its soffit is generally recessed upward to 
faclUtate the fall ot rain from Its face, thus sheltering the 
wall below. Among workmen It is called the drip; the 
French call It larmur, and this term it often used by Eng- 
lish writers. See column. 

4 . [LL.] SeeUs.. the horizontal stripe run- 
ning around a miter at the lower edge, sur- 
rounding the head of the wearer. See miter, — 
6. [NL.T In eool. and anat.i (a) The oro-wn of 
the nead. (b) The orown of a tooth ; the body 
of a tooth beyond the oingnlum. (c) Some part 


In every Illuminated 
period, each figure of a saint we lieliold with a circle of 
glory round the head. For such a disk ot golden bright- 
ness, “nimbus" is the modern, corona tho olden name. 

JlocJt, Church of our Fathers, 111. 1. 147, note. 

During a total solar eclipse, when the sun is obscured 
by the moon's shadow, the dark disc is seen to be sur- 
rounded by a “ glory,’' or fringe of i-adlaut light, which 
is called the corotta. Huxley, I'hyslogra^y, p. 807. 

The corona ss yet has received no explanation which 
commands universal assent. It is certainly truly solar to 
some extent, and very possibly may Imalso to some extent 
meteoric. C. A. Youny, The Hun, p. 19. 

8. A peculiar phase of the aurora borealis, 
formed by the concentration or convergence of 
luminous beams around the point in the lieavens 
indicated by the direction of tho dipping nee- 
dle. — 0. Same as corona luoia (which soe, be- 
low). 

A dazzling oframent of an Anglo-Saxon minster was 
the corona. Often was to be seen suspended, high above 
this ciborlum, a wide-spreading crown of light. 

Jloek, Church ot our Fathers, 1. 206, 

10. In music, an old name for fermata Co- 

rona Ausfrails, the Southern Crown, an ancient soutli- 
em constellation about the knee ot Sagittarius, repre- 



sented by a rarland.— Cioxona Borealis, an ancient north- 
ern constellation between Hercules and BoOtes, repre- 
sented by a garland with two streamcis.— -Corona ClU- 
arls.the ciliary llmmeiit. See ciliary.— Ooxoan. Olerl- 
calls. the clerical crown: same as frmsure.— Oorona 
glandla, the raised rim of the glans penis.— Corona 
lucla (lltcraUy, a 
crown of light), a 
chandelier or luster 
having the lights ar- 
ranged In a circle, or 
In several circles 
whose centers come 
upon the same verti- 
cal axis, suspended 
from the roof or 
vaulting of a church 
and lighted on cero- 
nioiiliuocoaslons. In 
the larger and richer 
examples, however, 
the general disposi- 
tion only is circular, 
this form being bro- 
ken by lobee, oiispe, 
and the like, along 
which the lights 
are arranmd. The 
bounding line Is usu- 
ally marked by a 
broad band of metal, 
ornamented with repoussd work, enamel, etc., and having 
sacred text* Interlbed upon It ; to this bond the separate 
caudlestlok* are attached. Also called corona.— Corona 
nuptlallat, a nuptial crown; a crown placed upon the 
head of a bride or groom at the time of the marriage 
ceremony. In the marriage rite In Weetem churches 
this usage Is to be traced only In the wreath worn by 
the bride ; but in the Creek, the Coptic, and other Oriental 
ohorches, both bride and groom wear crowns of metal, 
and among the Armenians each wears a wreath of flowers. 
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— OomU MUUata,in anat., the radiating massot white 
fiber passing upward from the Internal capsule to the 
cerebral cortex. Also called ftbroue Oorona voae- 

rls, a scar or mark sometimes left on the forehead after 
Hyphilltto necrosis of the bone, 
coronach, coranach (kor'^-, kor'a-nak), «. 
[Also written corrinaoh, eoranich ; < Gael, cora- 
nach, corranaoh (= Ir. coratiach), a crying, a 
lamentation for the dead, < Gael. Ir. cotnh (sb 
L. cum, com-), with, + Gael, ranaich (= Ir. ra- 
nach), a crying, roaring, < ran, roar, cry out, =s 
It. ran, a roaring.] A dirge ; a lamentation 
for the dead. Tlie custom of singing dirges at funerals 
d and Ireland, especially 

He [Pennant) tells us In the same Place “ that the Coro- 
nick, or singing at Funerals, Is still in Use In some Places. 
Tho Songs arc generally In Praise of tlie Deceased ; or a 
Kecital of tho valiant Deeds of him or Ancestors." 

Boume'e Pop. Antiq. (1777), p. 27, note. 
The village maids and matrons round 
The dismal coronach resound. 

Scott, L. of Uie L, ilk 16. 
corontB, n. Plural of corona, 
coronal (kor'^-nal), a. and n, [I. a. s= F. coro- 
nal = 8p. Pg, "coronal = It. coronals, < LL. 
coronalis, pertaining to a crown (NL. and Bom. 
chiefly in mod. teclmical bousob), < L. oorona, a 
crown : bob corona and crown. 11. n. < ME. cor- 
onal, coronall, corounal, curonall, cornall, later 
coronel, cronel (somotimeB also coronet, eronet: 
see coronet, eronet, cornef^, a crown, wreath, 
point of a lance, etc. ; =3 F. coronal = Sp. 
coronal = It. coronale (^NL. coronalis, n. ), oniefly 
in mod. technical BeuscB; from the adj. : see 
above.] I. a. 1. Pertaining to a crown; relat- 
ing to the crown or to coronation. [Bare or ob- 
solete.] * 

The Law and his Coronal Oath require bis undeniable 
assent to what Laws the Parluiiioiit agree upon. 

Milton, Eikoiiuklastes, vl. 

2. In anat. and eool., pertaining to a corona, in 
any senBe of the word ; coronary, specifically — 
(n) Pertaining to the corona or top of the head ; at, the 
coronal suture (that is, the frontoparietal sutnre); coronal 
, feathers of a bird. (5) Corresiiondlng to the coronal su- 
ture (that Is, transverse and longitudinal) In dlrectloii : 
said of any plane or section of the body extending from one 
side to the other through or parallel with the Tong axis: 
distinguished from eainttal: as, a coronal section of the 
foot. 

3. Of or pertaining to a corona, or halo around 
one of the heavemy bodies; specifically, per- 
taining to tho corona of the sun. 

Looking through the sun’s coronal atmosphere in an 
eclipse, we pierce seven or eight hundred thousand lulles 
ot hydrogen gas. J, Jf. Lockyer, Spect. Anal., p. 189. 
Coronal suture. See coronary suture, under coronary. 

n. n. 1. A crown, wreath, or garland. 

In tliat l^oTitreo, Wommen that ben unmuryeil, thelhan 
Tokenes on hire Hedes, lyche Cormialee, to ben knowon 
for unmaryed. Maiulavilto, Travels, p. 209. 

Now no more shall these smooth brows be begirt 
With youthful coronale, and lead the dance. 

Fletcher, Faithful Hhepherdeaa, 1. 1. 
And let the north-wind strong. 

And golden leaves of autumn, be 
Thy coronal of Victory 
And thy triumphal sung. 

To Pennsylvania. 

3. (o) The head of a tilting-lance of iron, fur- 
nished with two, three, or four blunt points, 
which give a good, hold on shield or helmet when 
striking, but do not penetrate. ( h) The tilting- 
lance itself. [In these uses also formerly coro- 
nel.) — 3. In anat., the coronal or frontoparie- 
tal suture. See cut under skull. — 4. In Mol,, a 
coronal or crowning coll ; one of the ectohlasts 
of a segmented ovum in certain stages of its 
development. 

Four coronale were present in some specimuus, making 
wiUi the azygos five cells, and In others five and six coro- 
nale were oliserved. 

A. Ilyalt, Proc. Bust. Hoc. Nat. Hist., XXIII. 72.. 

COronally (kor'5-nal-i), adv. In the shape or 
outlino of a crown;’ circularly. [Rare.] 

As the oil was poured coronally or circularly upon the 
head ot kings, so the lilgh-pricst was anointed dccussa- 
tlvely, or in the form of a x. 

Sir T. Browne, Garden of Cyrua, 1. 

COronamen (kor-$-ua'men), n. [NL., < LL. 
coronamen, a wreathing, crowning. < L. coro- 
nare, crown: see crown, v.] In eooL, the supe- 
rior margin of a hoof, called in veterinary sur- 
gery the coronet, 

COronard (kor'^-nard), «. [F., < L. corona, 
crown, + P. -ard ; see crown and -ard.) A name 
given by Cuvier to the great short-winged crest- 
ed eagle or harpy of South America, Thrasyaetus 
harpyia. 

coronary (kor'^-nf-ri), a. and n. [ss F. coro- 
naire ss Pe. eoronari = Sp. Pg. It. ooronauiOi C 
L. eoronarius, < corona, a orown: seo 
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crown.] I. a. Pertaiulng to a crown or to some 
part likened to a crown : reaembling a crown ; 
encircling ; wreathing about. 

The eormary thorn* ... did pierce hi* tender and *m- 
ored temple*. Bp. Pearton, Expo*, ol Creed, Iv. 

Ooronary arteries, the two nrterie* which eupniy the 
muecular Hubstunce of the heart. Th^ arlie ticnfnd two 
of the acinlluiiar valvo* of the aorta.— Coronary bone, in 
wf. turg., the small piutorii or median phalanx of a hone's 
foot : so called from Its relation to tlie coronet. Bee hm\f. 
— Coronary c^cxtlatlon, iho idreuiatlon In tiiu substance 
of the heart.— Coronary ligament, (a) Of the liver, a 
reflection of the puritotieum around a somewhat trlausu- 
lar area on the posterior surface of tlio liver, which is fm- 
mediately adhertmt to the dinpliragm. It is continuous 
witli tile lateral Ilttiiiucnta. (v) Of the knee-joint, one of 
the lihrous bands connecting tne semilunar cartUaues with 
tile general capsular Investment of the joint, (c) Of the 
ellK)W, the orbiciiliir iigninunt which encircle* the head 

of the radius. - Coronary odontomas. Keu oifonfctnes. 
—Coronary sinus, the venous trunk receiving the veins 
of the substance of the licart and emptying Into the rlgltt 
Buriole.— Coronary or ooronal suture, the frontoparie- 
tal suture, connecting the frontal bone with Imtli the pa- 
rietal*. .Seecut under Coronary valve, a semilu- 

nar fold of tile lluitig membrane of the lieart, guarding tlio 
orifice of the coronary sinus.— Ooronaryvel^, tlie vein* 
of the sulistance of tlie lieart, especially the great coronary 
vein, the largest of tliese vessels, lying in tlie uurlculoven- 
tricular groove.— Coronary veeeels, tlie coronary arte- 
ries and vein*. 

H. n. ; pi. coromries (-rij!). 1. The small pas- 
tom of a horse’s foot. — 2t. A plant boariug 
coronate flowers. 

JonquiUs, ranunculas, and other of our rare earonarifH. 

Pvelpn, To Mr. Wottoii. 

coronate, coronated (kor' 9 -nat, -na-tod), a. 
[< L. coronattiH, np. of coro/iurc, crown: see 
eroWH, V.. corona.] Having or wearing a crown 
or BOmetning like one. Spociiioally — fa) in imi., pro- 
vided wltli a corona. (6) In conch., applied to spiral sliells 
whlcli have their whorl* more or less surmounted by a row 
ol spines or tulterclcs, a* In several volutes, cones, miters, 
•te, (0) III omith . , tiaving the coronal feathers leiigtheiied 
or otherwise dlstiiigiiislieil ; crusted, (if) In entom., hav- 
ing a circle of spines, bristles, or tllaineiits around the aiiex. 
— Coronata eggs, in enlmn., eggs iiaving apical rings 
of filaments whereiiy tlioy clasp 0110 unottier in sucli a 
manner as to form strliigs, as those of the water-scorpion 
(Jfspa).— Coronate nervure or nervnlet, in miom., a 
•hurt nervure of the wing ending abruptly hi a puncture 
■oraewhat broader than the nervure itself, as in inniiy 
CAafei(fhl<«.— Coronate prolege, in cniom., Prologs tiav- 
lug a complete ring of little hooks or claw* around tlio 
apex or sole. 

coronation (kor-o-nfi'shou), n. [< ME. corona- 
oion SB Pr. coronatio as Sp. coronacion s= I’g, co- 
rona^o s= It. coronasUme, < L. as If *corona- 
iio(n-), a crowning, < coronary crown : see crown, 
v.j and cf . croicnafion.] 1 . Tne act or ceremony 
of investing with a crown, as a sovereign or the 
consort of a sovereign. Tlio ceremony is generally 
religious as well a« politictd, and includes tlie aiKiiiitliig of 
the Boveroigii, originally in several parts of tlie liody, and 
■till In a solemn and ceremoiilous way ; tlie Investing witli 
oartaln garments forming a consecrated dress; tlie be- 
■towal or assiimptlou of the scooter, sword, and orb ; and 
the placing of tlie crown upon the liead. At dilferont pe- 
riods In the histoi-y of Enrofie (xirnnatiun has been essen- 
tial to entrunee upon kingly dignity and iKiwor ; but wliere 
the order of succession is perfectly established, the author- 
ity of the new sovereign is considered as be^milng with 
the death of Ills predecessor, and tlio coronation is only a 
ceremonial consecration. 

It will be two of the clock ere they come from the coro- 
nation. Shak., 2 Hen. IV„ y. 6. 


ooroae^ (ko-rd'n$), ». [NL., < Gt. Kop^wf. the 
chough or sea-orow (L. oomto), also (prob.) the 
oarrion-orow, also anything hooked or curved, 
as the handle on a door, a kind of crown, etc.] 
1. In efhl., a crow; specifically, the common 
carrion-crow of Europe, Corvus corone: made 
a generic name by Kaup, 1820. See cut under 
trow. — S. In anat,, the ooronoid prooess of the 
lower jaw-bone, into which the temporal muscle 
is inserted ; ho named from its remote resem- 
blance in shape to a crow’s beak. 

COroneUt, n. An obsolete form of coronal, 2. 
coronel’^f, n. The earlier form of colonel. 
Ooronella (kor-o-nel'jl), n. [NL., dim. of L. 
corona, a crown": see corona, crown.] A genus 
of snakes, of the family ColuhridoB, or ^ving 
name to a family Coronellida. C. auairiaca 
is a common European species, and there are 
many others. 

OoronellidSB (kor-p-nel'i-dd), n.ml. [NL., 
< Coronella + -idot.] A cosmopolitan family 
of colubriform serpents, typified by the genus 
Coronella, closely related to Colubridee proper 
and often merged in that family. They have a body 
tajicrliig at Isith cuds, a licad separated from tlie body by 
a cuustricted neck, and acalos generally smooth and iu 
from 13 to 23 rows. The family Includes many and vari- 
ous harmless terrestrial snakes of such genera as Ophibo- 
lilt, IHadophit, Hcterodon, etc. 
coronelline (kor-^nel'in), a. Of or pertaining 
to the Coronellidtii. 

coroner (kor'o-iter), n. [< ME. coroner, < AF. 
roroneor (mod. F. coroner, from E.), < MIj. (AL.) 
coronator. a coroner, lit. a erowner, one wlio 
crowns (< L. coronarc, crown: see crown, r. ; in 
later E. also called erowner ; see erowner), but 
used as oquiv. to ML. coronarim, prop, adj., a 
crown officer, < L, corona, a crown : see crown, 
n.] A county or municipal officer formerly 
charged with the interests of the private prop- 
erty of the crown, but whose main function in 
modem times is to hold inquest on the bodies 
of those who may be supposed to have died vio- 
lent deaths. His functions arc now generally regulated 
by statute, lie Is often the substitute of the shuritf iu cases 
where the latter is diwiualified to act. See imiuctt, im/ui- 

rif ion.— Coroner of the royal boueetaold, 1*1 England, 

an ofllcer liavliig jurisdiction, exclusive of Uic county 
coroner, to take inquisitions luxm the boilles of all persons 
slain In tlie palace or in any house where the sovereign 
may happen to lie.— Coroner's court, a tribunal of rce- 
onf, where the coroner holds his Inquiries.— Coroner's 
Inquest, the inquisition or Investigation held by a coro- 
ner, usually witli the aid of a coroner's jury culled and 
presided over liy him. Tlio verdict of the lury as to the 
cause of death is not conclusive, hut may bo tlie foundation 
of a criminal prosecution against tlie person charged, 
coronet^ (kor'o-not), n. [AIho in some senses 
contracted comet, eronet; < OF. eoronettc, coro- 
nete, eoronnete, couronnete (= It. coronetta), a 
little crown, dim. of corone, a crown: soo crown, 
and cf. corona, coronal, etc.] 1. A coronal, cir- 
clet, or wreath for the head. 

8ho his hairy temples then had rounded 
With coroticf of fresh and fragrant flowers. 

^uk., M. N. D., iv. 1. 
Under a cwonet his flowing hair 
In curl* on either cheek play'd ; wing* he wore. 

MUUm, P. h., ill. 640. 


8. In modem ooatume, a decorative pieoe form* 
ing a part of a woman’s head-dress, espeolaUy 
a plate or band, as of metal, broad in the mid- 
dle and half enoiroliug the head in front.— 4t. 
Same as coronal, 2 . — ^ 6 . In entom., a circle of 
spines, hairs, etc., around the apex of a part, 
as around the end of the abdomen. — 6 . The 
lowest part of the pastern of a horse, running 
about the coffin and distinguished by the hau 
that joins and covers the upper part of the hoof. 
Also comet. Soo cut under hoof. 
coronet^ (kor'§-net), v. t. [< eoronefl, n.] To 
adorn as with a coronet. iScott, Bridal of Trier- 
main, iii. S. 

coronet^ (kor' 9 -net), n. An erroneous form of 
cornet^, 7. 

Taking two eoronris and killing forty or fifty men. 

Battaue near Sewbury in Berkthirt, Sept. 20, 1043, p. 2. 

coroneted (kor' 9 -net-ed), a. Wearing or enti- 
tled to wear a coronet, 
coronlcleft n. An obsolete form of cornice. 
coronlform (ko-ro'ni-fdrm), a. [= P. Sp. Pg. 
coronifornte, < L. corona, a crown, + Jorma, 
shape.] Having the form of a crown, 
cor onllla l (k 6 -r 6 -ncl'yft), n. the crown of 

the head, a crown (com), dim. of corona, crown: 
SCO crown,] A Spanish gold dollar. 

OoronlUa^ (kor-o-nil'a), n. [NL. (appar. 'with 
allusion to the umbels), dim. of L. corona, a 
crown: see corona, crown.] A genus of aimual 
or perennial plants, natural order Leguminoso!, 
with stalked umbels of yellow flowers and joint- 
ed pods, natives chiefly of the Mediterranean 
region, c. AWru* (scorpion-senna) U a common plant 
all over the soutli of Europe. It has briglit-yBlIow flowers, 
and Us leaves act as a catliartle, like those of senna. The 
leaves of C. varia Iiave a diuretic action on the system, and 
also iiiirge. The spoelos of tills genus are numerous, and 
all adapted tor ornamental cultivation. 

coronis (ko-ro'nis), n. [< Gr, Kopuvli, a curved 
lino or stroke, a final flourish, end, etc., prop, 
adj., curved: see cornice and crown.] 1. In 
paleography, a curve, double curve, or flourish, 
used to mark the end of a paragraph, a section, 
or a whole book. Hence — 2t. The end general- 
ly ; the conclusion ; the summing up. 

Tile eoronit of tills matter is thus : sumo bad one* in this 
family were punlsli'd strictly, all rebuk'd, not all amended. 

Bp. Ilacket, A bp. Williaras, il. 38. 
8 . In Or. gram., a sign of crasis or contraction 
(’) placed over the contracted vowel or diph- 
thong, as K&v for Kol &v. 

coronium (ko-rd'ui-um), n. [< L. corona : see 
corona.] See the extract. 

Prof. Nasinl tells us he has discovered. In some volcanic 
gases at Pouuoll, that liypotheticnl element coronium, 
supposed to cause the bright line 6,816.9 in Uie spectrum 
of the sun's corona. Analogy points to its being lighter 
and more diffusible than hyilrogeti, and a study of it* 
properties can not fall to yictil striking results. 

Sir W. Crooket, Address to the British Assoc., 1896. 
COronize (kor'o-niz), V. t. ; pret. and pp. coi'o- 
ntsed, ppr, coronising. [< L. corona, a crown 
(see crown), + -wo.] To crown ; invest with a 
coronal. Also spelled coroniae. [Bare.] 

To coronUe high-soar’d gentility. 

Poril, Fame's Memorial. 


2. The scene or spectacle of a coronation. 

In pensive llumglit recall tlie fancied scene. 

Bee eoronationt rise on every groeii. 

Pope, Bplstlu to Mis* Blount (utter tlie Coronation), I. 34. 
8 . In the Or. Ch., the sacrament of matrimony; 
eiroecially, that part of the marriage service 
wnioh constitutes the nuptials, as distinguished 
from the preliminary office of betrothal, it is 
ao called because tlie prinelpai eereiiinny consists in the 
priest's placing garlands or crowns on the lieads of the 
brideinxxmi and bride. In Greece garlands of olivc- 
braneiies, twined with white and purple ribbon, are used 
for this purtiuso ; In Russia, metal crowns beloiifdng to the 
churolt, ana preforobly of gold or silver. Tliis ceremony 
Is mentioned by Bt. Clirysostom and other early Christian 
writers. 

4t. [An accommodated form, explained as hav- 
ing referenoe to the use of carnations in mak- 
ing garlands. Cf. the ML. name Vettonica coro~ 
narid.] The carnation, IHanthua Caryophyllm. 
See carnation^, 3. 

eoronatioii-oath (kor- 9 -na'Bhou-dth), n. The 
oath taken by a sovereign at Kis or her corona- 
tion. 

COTOnatioil-TOll (kor-o-na'shon-rol), n. In Eng- 
land, a roll of vellum upon which are engrossed 
the particulars of the ceremony of a royal cor- 
onation, with the proceedings of the commis- 
■ioners appointed to regulate the expenses, etc., 
and the names of those who did oomage, to- 
gether -with the oath taken and subsoriMd by 
me king or queen when crowned. 

eoroneit, »• a Middle English form of crown. 


2. A crown representing a dignity inferior to 
that of the sovereign. The distinction between the 
coronets of different ranks of nobility as it now exists 
througliout Europe is of very modem origin. In England, 
the coronet of tlie Vrinoe of Wales Is composed of a eir- 







natlng with as many fleurs-de-Ua, and from the two side 
crosses an arch surmounted with a mound and cross ; the 
coronet of a duke is adorned with strawborry.loaves : that 
of a marquis has leaves wHh pearl* (that Is, silver balls) 
Interposed ; that of an earl has the pearls raised above the 
leaves ; that of a viscount Is aurrounded with pearl* only ; 
that ol a baron baa only aU pearl*. See pearl, and out un- 
der iaron. 


coronofaclal (ko-rd-no-fa' shal ), a. [< NL. coro- 
na -I- L. faeiea, face: sec corona, 3 («), and 
face, ».] Belating to the crown or top of the 
head and to the face. — Coronofaclal angle, the 
angle lietween the facial line of Camper and the plane pa**- 
ing through the coronal suture. See /aoUU and croni- 
ometry. 

coronoid (kor' 9 -noid), a. [= F. coronoide, < Or. 


anat., applied to certain parts of bones Ooro- 

nold fossa of the liumums, the fossa which receives the 
coronoid process of the ulna in strong flexion of the fore- 
arm. Beocutunder Auwirnoi.-Coronold process, (a) 
Ut the lower jaw, that process which gives insertion to tlie 
temporal muscle. See cut under akuU. (6) Of Uie ulna, 
that process which gives insertion to the brncblalis anticus 
muscle, and tokos part In forming the articular head of 
the bone. See cut under /oreomi. 

Ooronula (kp-rd'nfl-ltt), n. [NL. (Oken, 1816), 
< L. ooronula, dim. 


genus of the family 
Coronulidee, contain- 
ing such species as 
C. diadema of the 
Arctic ocean, 
coronule (kor'f-uoi), 

«. [< L. o^mida: a. 

see Ooronula.] In 

hot, a coronet or little crown of a seed; tbe 
do'wny tuft on seeds. 



OartmnlUUi 

V n.pl [NL., < Coro- 

ntffo + *<da».J A family of oporonlate nou-pe* 
dtmoulate thoracic cirripeds, having the Bcuta 
and terga freely movable but not articulated 
with one another, and the two gills each of two 
folds. Coronula. Tubicinella, and XenobaUmua 
are genera of this ^mily . 

< Coro- 
i crus- 

a body not lat- 
erally coniprcased; the poaterior antennoe more or leas 
pedifonn ; and the coxal Jointa of the legs normally very 
small. The apeoiea move rather by walking than leaping 
and often burrow In the ground or live in tubes. Represen- 
tative genera are Corotthium, Ceraput, and Podoeerut. 

Ooropniam (ko-ro'fi-um), n. [NL. (Latreille).] 
The typical 
^U8 of the 
family Coro- 
phiidas, hav- 
ing the poste- 
rior antenue 

long and pedi- confktumtptHicmu. 

form. Coro- 
phium longicorne is a burrowing species which 
digs passages in the mud. 
coroplast (kor'9-pla8t), n. [< Gr. KopoirXdarri^, 
in classical Qr. KoporrMOoi, a modeler of small 
figures, < Kdpi], a maiden (hence, the figure of a 
maiden: a usual subject for these figurines), 
■f irMaaeiVf verbal a^. TrAaordf, model, form.] 
In Or. an%., a maker of terra-cotta figurines 
and the like. 

The Myrtnoian coroplcuU or manufactnrera of terra- 
cottas wore certainly Influenced by the models of their 
brethren in Tanagra. The Nation, Oct. 1, 1886, p. 286. 
coronnet , corownet, «. Obsolete forms of crown. 
coro^ (Ko-rd'yft), n. [S. Amer. f] The name 
of Croiophaga mqjor, one of the anis or tick- 
eaters. 

corozo (ko-r6'z6), n. [8. Amer.] 1. A palm 
which bears oil-producing nuts, as the Attalea 
Cohutie, etc. — 2. Same as ivory-nut. 

COiphtin (kdr'fun), n. [E. dial. (Halliwoll); 
origin unknown.] A local EngUsh name of the 
yoimg herring, Clupen harengus. 
corpora, n. rlural of corpus. 
corporacet. «• An obsolete form of contoralt, 
corporal^ (kdr'p9-ral), «. and n. [= F. corpo- 
ref = Pr. 8p. Pg. corporal = It. corporale, < L. 
aorporalis, bodfly, corpus (corpor-), body: 
see comse. cornsA 1 . a. ^ • 

ine 
pal 
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“ th® iUelf, so that it could eatily be drawn 
over the chalice and boat, and entirely veil them. 

Soek, Church of our Fathers, 1. 886. 

corporal^ f k6r'p$-r^), n. [A corruption by con- 
fusion with corporal^ or (as in D. korporaal am 
G. Dan. Sw. korporal) with corjfs^ ; of. F. ca- 
poral s= Rouohi coporal, corporal = 8p. (obs.) 
Pg. caporal, < It. caporale, a corporal (of. ML. 
caporalis, a chief, a commander), < capo, the 
head (cf. captain and chief, of the same ult. 
origin), < L. caput, the head: see cape^, caput, 
and head."] The lowest non-commisBioned of- 
ficer of a comiiany of infantry, cavalry, or artil- 
lery, next below a sergeant. He lias charge of 

.......1 .._j relieves sentinels, and 1 " ' 

>l in camp and barracks, 
charge consiste of 
I gentlemen of companies. 

Shak., 1 Hen. IV., Iv. 2. 
Corporal's guard (mau.y, a small detachment under 
arms, such as that usually placed, for various purposes, 
under tlio command of a corporal : soinetinics used deri- 
sively; hence, any very small following, attendance, or 
party ; sueclflcally. In if.S. hitt., the small numberof sena- 
tors and congressmen who supiiorted tlio administration 
of President John Tyler, 184i-&.— Ship’s oorporal, on 
board United States men-of-war, a petty ofllcor under the 
inoster-at-arms. 

corporal-case (k6r'p5-ral-kas), n. [Formerly 
also corpor as-, corporace-, corporax-case ; < cor- 
poraV-, n., + case^.J Eccles. : (a) A bag or case 
in which to lay the folded corporal, (ft) A bag 
or case put over the corporal-cup for its protec- 
tion. 

corporal-cloth (kdr'po-ral-kl6th), n. Same as 

corpora^-. 

corporal-cap (kdr'po-ral-kup), n. [Pormerl’ 


eorporfttloii-ftop 

Bnoh an orsanism m a crayfish Is only a eorponsts unity, 
mtdsnpof innumerablnparnally indspendent individuals. 

UuSty, Crayfish, p. 128. 
Body corporate. See body poMHe, under ftody.— Corpo- 
rate fra&ohiM. See yvancAiss.— County oorpoxate. 

See countyt, 

corporately (k6r'p^r^t-li), adw. 1. In a cor- 
porate capacity. 

The tribe, as a whole, is held to be responsible eorvoraMy 
tor the mU of eacli of its members, and lienoe it u naces- 


poralts, bodily, < corpu , ,, ^ . 

corpse, corps.] I. a. 1. Pertaining or relat- 
to the body*, bodily; physical: as, corporal 
u; corporal punishment. 


2. Material: not spiritual; corporeal. [Bore 
or obsolete.] 

A corporal heaven where the stars are. Latimer. 

Virtue . . . caimot be shewed to the sense by corporal 
shape. Bacon, Advancement of Learning, 11. 260. 

8. In eodl., pertaining to the thorax and ab- 
domen, as distinguished from the head, wings, 
feet, and other appendages: as, corporal colors 
or marks.— Corporal oatbt, an oath l atifled by touch- 
ing a sacred object, os an altar or corpornl-oVoth (see II., 
below), and especially the Now 1'ostanieiit, os distin- 
guished from a merely spoken or written oath : thus, an 
old English ooronatioii-oath, ** so helpe mu Uud, and those 
holy euangullsts by me bodily touched vppon this hooly 
awter." 

We flrmoly command, and strelghtly charge you, that 
yon doe receiuo of euery portiuular marohant ... a cor- 
poral oath upon Oods holy Euangelists. 

Uakluyft Voyage*, 1. 144. 

Sir WUllam Fits- Williams and Doctor Taylor were sent 

.. . t ral oath. 

r, Chronicles, p. 274. 


■ 8)^ Phytical, Corporeal, etc. 

n. n, [In early mod. E. corporas, corporacc, 
corporax, < ME. corporas, corporasse, earlier cor- 
poraus, eorporeaus, corj^eala, pi. (sing. *oor- 
poreaL not in ME. ), < OF. corporal, pi. oorpo- 
raux, P. corporal = Pr. Sp. Pg. ct^oralzalt. cor- 
porate, < ML. corporale Q mod. E. oorporal, also 
written, as ML., corporale), prop. neut. (so. L. 
paUium, pall, cover) of L. corpornlis, adj., < cor- 
pus {corpor-), the body : f rom Its being regarded 
as covering the body of Christ.] Eedes., in the 
Boman Catholio and Anglican ohnrohos, the 
fine linen cloth spread on the altar during the 
celebration of the eucharist. Upon it are placed 
the chalice and (In front of this) the paten. The right-hand 
end of the oorporal is turned back to cover the paten when 
on the altar (except during oblation and consecration), the 
ohalloe being covered with the pall, or, after communion, 
with the post-eommunion veil, sometlmee also called a 
oorporal. Aleo eorporal-cloth, corporale. 

Over the purple pall were spread out three or more 
linen cloths, of which the uppermost was especially called 
the oarpenA, not amaU like ours, but as long and twice as 


corporas-, corporax-cup i < corporai\,n., + 

A vessel used to contain a portion of the con- 
secrated elements reserved for the communion 
of the sick. It was sometimes suspeuded by 
chains near the altar. 

corporale 0dr-p9-ra'le), n. ; pi. oorporaUa 
(-h-a). [ML.] 8arae as corporalK 

corporalityt (k6r-p^ral'j[-tD» «• t= I’- corpo- 
r«Hfe = 8p. ctrrporalidad seVa. corporalidadc = 
It. coporalitd, < LL. cotptrrmta(t-)s, < li. cor- 
poralis : see corporal^.] 1. The state of being 
a body or embodied; the character of being 
corporal : opposed to spirituality. 

If this light hath any cotyorafify, . . . 
and pure. Hof 

2t. Corporation; confraternity. 

A corporality of griffuu-llko promoters and apparatora. 

Milton, Reformation in Eng., 1. 
lorporally (kdr'p9-ral-i), adv. Bodily; in or 
with the body : as, to be corporally present. 

Altho' Christ l)o not corporally in the outward and vIb- 
Ible signs, yet he is corporally in the persons that duly 
receive tliem. NAoty, Sermons, VII. xv. 

corporaltyt (kdr'po-ral-ti), n. [See corporality.'^ 
A body ; a band of persons. 

corporast, n. An obsolete form of corporalt^. 

corporatet (k6r'p9-rat), V. [< L. corporatus, 
pp. of corporare, make into a body, < corpus 
{corpor-), body : see corpse.'\ I. trans. To in- 
corporate; embody. 

To be corporated in my person. 

Stow, Hen. VIII., an. 1645. 

n. intrans. To become united or be incor- 
porated. 

Though she [the soul] corporate 
1.1 .... 1 ... . .. .. 

I, ii. 10. 

corporate (k6r'p«-rat), a. [< L. e/nporatus, pp. : 
see the verb.] 1. United in a body in the le- 
gal sense, as a number of individuals who are 
empowered to transact business as an individ- 
ual; legally incorporated; constituting a cor- 
poration: as, a corporate assembly or society; 
a corporate town. — 2. Of or periaining to a 
corporation ; belonging to an organized com- 
munity : as, corporate rights or possessions. 

The grants of land to the burghers and their 


S. In general, of or relating to any body of 
persons or individuals united in a company or 
community; common; collective. 

They answer in a joint and corporate voice. 

Shak., T. of A., U. 1 
Our national welfare and ever-increasing empire can 
only be maintained by an adherence to those prtnoiplee 
of corporate discipline and Individual sacriftoe which are 
the pride of our sons and bruthera when they go to fight 
our battles abroad. Fortn^htly Bev., N. £, XL. 161. 

4. Forming or being a body of any kind; em- 
bodied; combined aa a whole. 


should be subject to the approval ol 

J. Fieke, EvoluUonUt, p. 289. 

2. As regards the body; in the body; bodily. 

He [King Stephen] founded the Abbey ol Feuersham, 
. . . whore he now oorporafefy resteth. 

Fabyan, Chrom, I. ooxxxUL 

corporateness (kdr'po-rat-nes), ft. The state 
of oeing a body corporate, 
coiporauon (kdr-po-ra'shgn), n. [=P. corpora- 
tion = 8p. corpora'ciott = Pg. corporagdU) =3 It. 
corporazume = D. korporatie = Q. cwporaHon 
= Dan. 8w. korporation, < LL. corporatio{n-), 
assumption of a body (used of the incarnation 
of Christ), < L. corporare, pp. corporatus, form 
into a body: see corporate, e.] 1. An artificial 
person, created by law, or under authority of 
law, from a group or succession of natural per- 
sons, and having a continuous existence irre- 
spective of that of its members, and powers 
and liabilities different from those of its mem- 
bers. Corporations have sometimes been treated by the 
fletfons, inUnglblu and invlsll)le, existing only in 

powers , , 

Itcd tlian if acting as individuals. A corporation aggre- 
gate is a corporation consisting of several memliers at the 
same time, as a railroad company or the governing body 
of a oollege nr a hospital. Corporations aggregate are 
formed, in England and her colonies and In the United 
States, only by express permission of law, either by special 
cimrter or upon complying with the fomis and regula- 
tions presortbed l)y some general statute ; and their rights, 
duties, and manner of organization and dissolution are 
generally minutely regulated by statute. A corporation 
sole is a corporation which consfsU of l)ut one person at a 
time, as a king, or a bishop and his successors, regarded 
fur some purposes as a single individual. 

There was no principle in the [Romani Imperial policy 
more stubbornly upiield than the suppression of adl cor- 
poratione that might be mado the nuclei of revolt. 

Leeky, Etirop. Morals, I. 488. 

The marks of a legal eorjioration . . . are . . . the right 
of perpetual successluii, to sue and i>e sued by name, to 
purchase lands, to have a common seal, and to make by- 
laws. Stubbe, Const. Hist. (2d ed.), | 8ia 

2. The body, generally laree, of a man or an ani- 
mal. [Colloq. and vulgar. ] - civil corporation, a 

term sometimes used in English law to designate a corpo- 
ration wlilch is neither ecclesiastical nor eleemosynary. — 
Olois corporation. See efosea.— corporation Act, an 
English stotuto of 1801 (18 Car. II., 8t. 2, c. 1), which required 
all ofllcers of miiidclpBl corporations to take the oaths of al- 
legiance and supremacy, and a special oath agafiist resis- 
tance to the king, and to subscribe a declaration against 
the “Solemn League and Covenant," under penalty of re- 
moval ; it also made Inellglblo to such ufllcesall persons who 
had not partaken of the sacramuiit of tiic Loril's supper, as 
administered by the Church of England, within one year.— 

Ooriwratlon oounsoL See counsef.— Corporation 

COuH. in several of the United States, a local mimlci^ 
court having sometimes both civil and criminal Jurlsalc- 
tlou.— DomoBtlo corporation, a corporation which owes 
iU existence to the law of the state In wlilch its opera- 
tions are carried on, or legal cognizance is taken of it— 
Eoclsslastloal oorporauon. a corporation of which the 
members are spiritual persons, and tlie object of the Insti- 
tution is also spiritual. Kent. In tlic United States cor- 
porations wltli this object are called rrliniou* eorporatione. 
Boo l»low.— ElMmosynary corporation, a private char- 
ity constituted for the perpetual distribution of the alma 
and bounty of the founder. Kent. —Foreign corporation, 
a corporation which owes its existence to the laws of a 
state other than that in wliich it is under consideration. 
— Jolnt-Stook corporation, a corporation the owner^ip 
of which is divided Into shares, the object usually, if not 
always, being the division of profits among the members 
in proportion to the number of shares held by each.- Lljr 
corporation, a nen-ecclesiasticol corporation : it may be 
either civil or eleemosynary.— Moneyed corporation, a 
corporation having banking powcrs.or power to make loans 
on pledges or deposits, or authorized iiy law to make insnr- 
5“®®®-— Municipal corporation, a corporation formed 
from the members of a town or other community for pur- 
poses of local government; an incorporated city or other 
similar division of tho state; a public corporation.— Mu^- 
Cb^ Cwporatlons Act, an English statute of 1836 (6 and 
®i dlwlving many of tlie ancient nr— ‘ 


any corporation not public. - 
— —itloii created for political 

IS, and villages. Kent.- 

zatlou established by law without tho franchises of a 
corporation generally, but having capacity to sue and be 
sued as an aniflclal person. In some of the United States 
towns and counties are only uuaei corporation*.— ReU- 
ZiOUB oorporatloa, in American law, a private corpora- 
uon formed by or pursuant to law, to bold and administer 
the temporslitles of s church. 

ooriK>ration-Btep (kdr-p^-ra'shgn-stop), n. A 
stop in a gas- or water-main for tho use of the 
gee- or water-eompany only. [U. S.] 



MrporatlTe 

OOrporatiTa (kdr'po-ra-tiv), a. [As corporate + 
•ive; su F. o^orati/.^ Corporate; having the 
chapter of a corporation. 


porative ({iilldg. the Malum, J)ec. 1, 1870, p. 304. 

corporator (k6r'i)o-ra-tor), ». [< NLi. corpora- 
tor, < L. corporarc, i»p. corporatus, corporate: 
see corporate, t’.] A meinbcr of a corporation: 
specifically, ono of the original members named 
in the act or articles of incorporation. 

It (the uioiip-nuMitinKl 1 h Uus trult nf a chartered aaeocla, 
tlon, with corporate rlabtii uiid franchigea. . . . Ofeoume, 
the eorporatriTH are reitgluiig men. 

Pop. Sci. Mo., XXII. 823. 

corporatoret, «. [= Pg. corinn-atura, volume of 
a body, = It. corjiaratura, coimuleuco, flgurtt, 
form, < ML. corporatura, bodily exercise, lit. 
bodily fonn, < L. corporate, pp. corporaltui, form 
into a body: see corporate.} 1. The fashion 
or constitution of the body. Mineheu, 1617. 

For whoge corvorature, loncaiuentg of body, liehavlour 
of niannerg, autf conditlong of ndnd, ghe muat triut to 
oUlun. Stryfie, Sir T. Kinltli, App., iv. 

2. In aatrol,, the physical traits, temperament, 
etc., of a person, as determined by the planet 
in the ascendant at his nativity. 

Corporature.— He (Jupiter] glsulfleg nn upright, gtraight, 
and tall atature ; ... in Ida gpeech he ig goiter and of grave 
dUoourae. IF. Lilly, Inlrod. to Aglrology, p. 30. 

8, The state of being embodied. Dr. H. More. 

OOrporaxf, «. An obsolete form of corporal^. 

OOrMFdal (k6r-p6're-al). a. [< L. corporeus, 
bodily (< corpus (cotpor-), body: see corpse), + 
•al. Of. eorporeous, corporate,) 1. Of a ma- 
terial or physical nature; having the charac- 
teristics of a material body; not mental or 
spiritual in constitution. , 

HU omnipotence, 

That to eorjioreal gubgtaiiceg could add 
Speed almogt gplrltuul. Milton, 1’. I.., vill. 109. 
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oorporifloatlout (kdr-por'i-fl-ka'shgn), n. [< 

oorporify (see -aUon), after F. corporinoaHon.'} 
The act of corporifying, or ^ving body to; 
specifically, the process by which a soul is sup- 
posed to create tor itself a body. 

Corporifyt (k6r-por'i-fl), v. t. [=s F. corporifier 
=3 T*g. corporijicar, < L. corpus (corpor-), body, 
+ -ficare, < facere, make : see -/y.] To embody ; 
form into a body ; materiaUzo. 

'llm gplrlt of Uit! world corporified. Boyle, Worka, 1. 405. 

corporlspiritual (kfir^pd-ri-spir'i-Ju-al), a, [< 
L. corpus (corpor-), body, -h spiritus, spirit : see 
corporal, spiritual.) Of a nature intermediate 
between matter and spirit. [Kare.] 

It liiui been Ktatvd that tlicro la, eomowherc nr another, 
a world of goula whlcii coinniiinlcatv with their bodieg l)y 
wondroua fllnnienU of a nature neither mental nor ma- 
terial, lint of a tertium (|Uld lit t4i lie a go-lietwoon ; ng It 
were a curporitmiritual copper encloged in a gpiritucor|>o- 
real gutta-percfia. 

De Moryan, Budget of Paradoxeg, p. S77. 
corporoslty (kdr-pp-ros'i-ti), n. [< L, corpus 
(corpor-), a Inwly, -f -o/dh/.] A uving body 
considered as u mass of matter ; bodily bulk, 
e^ecially of a person : as, his huge corporosity. 
[Colloq. and humorous.] 
corposant (k6r'p^-zant), n. [Also written, 
corruptly, corpusatiee, composant, compasant; 
< Pg. corjio santo = OHp. corpo santo, 8p. cunr- 
po santo s= It. corpo santo, holy body (cf. ME. 
corsaint, -seint, -sant, -saunt, a saint, his body, 
esp. as a holy relic, < OF. cors saint), < L. corpus 
sanctum, holy body, or corpus sancti, body of 
a saint: see corpse and saint, and cf. corsaint, 
a doublet of corposant.) A ball of light, sup- 
posed to be of an electrical nature, sometimes 
observed in dark tempestuous nights about tlie 


CQgpie-alipet 

The term wm agsin need during the eecond empire, repla- 


gregglonal digtrlot, one from oacfi territory, and one from 


Upon tlio main top-gallant miMt-licad w 
which tlm saiiorg call a eortiosant (corpua i 
srg liavc a notion tliat if the eorpoeant rig 


iglit, 


2. Belating to a material body or material 
things; relating to that which is physical: as, 
corporeal rights. 

Temperaucu U eor portal piety. 

Thtodore Parker, Ten Sermong. 
Corporeal form, sue /ona.- corporeal lierecUta- 
meata or property, in law, guch ag may lie perceived 
by the tenaef, In contradiitlnction to incorjxireai rwhte, 
which are nut go perceivalile, og obllgatlong of all kindg. 
—Corporeal rlgota, righU to corporeal property. «=8yil. 
Pkytiaal, Corporal, etc. See bodily. 

ocrporeallsm (k6r-p6'rv-al-izm), n. [< corjpo- 
real + -i»m.) The principles of a corporeahst; 
materialism. [Bare.] 

The AtheUte pretend, . . . from the priticipleg of cor- 
porealiem Itgelf, to evince tliut there can lie no corporeal 
deity, after tbia manner. Cudworlh, Intellectual System. 

COrporeallst (kdr-pu'rf-^l-ist), n. [< corporeal 
+ -isf.] Ono who denies the existence of spirit- 
ual Bubstanoos ; a materialist. [Bare.] 

Some corporealiete and niechaiilee vainly pretended to 
make a world witliuut a (iod. Bp. Berkeley, Sirls, | 260. 

corporeality (k6r-p6-r§-al'i-ti), n. [< corpore- 
al + -ify.l The state of being corporeal. 

corporealization (k6r-p6''ro-al-i-za'8hgn), ». 
[< corporealise -b Hition.) Embodiment ; incor- 
poration. 

COrporeallze (kdr-pd're-al-Iz), V. t , ; prot. and 
pp. oorporealised, ppr. corporealizing, [< corpo- 
real + -ise.) To foiTO into a body; moorporate. 

corroreally (kdr-po'ro-al-i), aiiv. 1. In the 
body ; in a bodily or material form or manner. 
— 2. With respect to the body. 

It sliould tH< remomliered tliat men are mentally no less 
than corporeally gregariuua. 

Lowell, Among iliy Boukg, Igt ser., p. 140. 

ooiporealst) «• pi. Bee corporal^. 

corporeity (k6r-po-rd'i-ti), n. [= P. corpor4it4 
aa Bp. corporeima s= Fg. corporeidade a: It. cor- 
poreitd, < ML. corporeita(t-)s, < L. corporeus, 
corporeal: see cori>oreal^ The character or 
state of having a body or of being embodied ; 
corporeality; materiality. 

The one attrilmted corporeity to Ood. Stitlingfleet. 

The corporeity at angeU and devils Is (listinguUhed [tiy 
FluddJ on tliu principle of ranim et dennum, thin or tlilck. 

I. D'Jtraeli, Amen, of Lit., 11. .316. 

AngeU dining with Abraiiam, or nulling Lot into the 
house, are described as liaving complete corporeity. 

U. Spencer, I'rin. of SocloL, 1 93. 
Form of corporeity, see form. 

COrroreoiUt (kdr-po're-us), a. [ss 8p. corpdreo 
=s Pg. It. corporeo, i. L. corporeus, bodily, < 
corpus (corpor-), body: see corpse, corpus, and 
of. corporeal.) Corporeal. 

So many corporeout shapes 


a aigii of fair weather, but 
Micro will be a storm. 

Jt H. Dana, Jr., Before the Most, p, 405, 
Aft there are the liclingiiiaii anil tlie ultlcer of tlie watcli 
to keep you company, witli a comtmanl liuming at the 
fore-yardarm. W. C. Rveeell. Jack's ('unrtglilp, xx. 

COrps^t (kdrps), M. The older spelling of corpse. 

FurthwIMi her ghost out of her corps did Hit. 

Spenser (Arber'a Eng. Oarncr, 1. 268). 
What trial can he made to try a prince? 

1 will opiMHie tills nolile corps of mine 
To any danger that may end the doubt. 

Fletcher (and another), Nolilc Oentlcman, v. 1. 
corps^ (kor), H, [Wlien first introduced (late 
in 17tb century), sometimes spelled, after E. 
analogies, cor, core (see corec) ; < F, corjrs 
(pron. kor), < OF. corps, the body, > ME. corps, 
mod. corpse; see corpsi, corpse.) 1. A body; a 
visible object: only in the legal phrase corps 
certain (which sec, below). — 2. A body or 
number of persons conventionally or formally 
associated or acting together: as, the diplo- 
matic corps. Bee (ktrps Ldgislatif, hcloyr, and 
esprit de cotps, \mdoT esprit. — 3. Milit.: (a) A 
part of the army expressly organized accord- 
ing to the Articles of War, and having a licad 
and members, as a regiment or an independent 
company, or any other military body having 
such orgauization : as, the Marine Corps ; the 
Corps of Topographical Engineers; hospital 
ctrps, etc. (6) More specifically, the tactical 
unit of a large array next above a division. 
It ii. usually composed of several divialnns of Infantry and 
cavalry, contingents of artillery and oHier brancheg of the 
servii'o, and la to a large degree complete In Itself. Kraniai 
has 21' corps d'armiie, IS In the cuuntry, and 2 in Algeria 
and Tunis, and Gerinaiiy has an even larger nnmiHir. The 
numlier of men varies from about IS.tXXj to about 40,000. 
See army-corps. 

4. In the Uerraan universities, a students' so- 
ciety. 

A corps has no existence outside of its own university ; 
it has no aOlUations, no "chapters." 

J. M. Uart, Qennau Universities, Iv. 
Oorpa badges. Sec badyst.—Oorp* certain [F.], in 
French law, a gpeclflc object, in contradistinction to one 
which is not ideiitifled and distinguishable from otliers of 
the same nature, and which cannot bo replaced, as tlie sub- 
Ject of an agreement, by any other object : thus, a sped- 
fled iiorseorshlp, etc., is a corps cerfafn, but so many tons 
of hay or grain are not— Corps de ballet (F.). the corps 
of dancers who perform ballets.— Corps de bataUle [Vi], 
the main body of an ariuv drawn up between the wings for 
battle.— Corps de garde IF.), a post occupied by a body 


-- . ■ Corps Leglelatlf 

(F.r, in French Met., the representative assembly during 
the tint empire aad tbs years immediately preoeding. 


at large made liy the Piesident from the D _ 

litmbia, from among the sons of ofllcers of the army and 
navy, or such others as lie may select. — C0r|» Of SOgl- 
aeers, a port of the Uutted States army formic a sepa- 
rate bureau of Mie War Department, wliose offloere and 
Biiborillnates are controlled by u chief of engineers with 
the rank of brigadler-geiierat. It has charge of all forti- 
fleations, mlllt^y rccoiiuoiaaances and surveys, tlie con- 
struction of Ughthouses, and the improvement of rivers 
and harbors, and in time of war supplies miners, sappers, 
and pontoniers. — Corps VOlant [F. J, a flying corps ; abody 
of troops intended for rapid movements.— Dlplomatto 
corps. See diplomatic.— '^mlt de OOrPB IF.], See 
esprit.— Marine corps, a body of troops enlisted for ser- 
vice at naval stations and on board men-of-war. The men 
arc drilled as infantry, and when ashore perform the duties 
of land troops; when on board ship they perform guard duty, 
and in action servo as shaip-shootcre.— Ordnance Corps, 
the Ordnance Pepartinont. See deparhnent.— fUgaai 
Corps, a corps charged wltli the general signal service of 
tliH United Slates army, and with Mie erection, equipment, 
and management of fleld-tclugraphs used with military 
forces in thefleld ; wlUi constructing and operating lines of 
military telegrapli ; and witli establlslilng and maintain- 
ing signal stations at Ughthouses and at IKe-saving sta- 
tions. Under the law which went into effect July 1, 1891, 
the commlssiotied force of the signal corps consists of a 
chief signal-offlcer, with the rank of brigadier-general, 
one major, four captains, and four first lieutenauU. The 
onliNteil force consists of fifty sergeants. There is a 
school for instruction in military signaling at Fort Riley, 
Kansas. Fcirnierly the signal corps liad charge of the 
taking of meteorological oiiservations and tlie predicting 
of the weather, but this work was transferred to the De- 
partment of Agriculture in 1891. See weather. 

corpse (kdrps), n, [Early mod. E. also corps; 
< ME. corps, also cors (> corse, q. v.), a body, 
osp. a dead body, < OF. corps, also cors, F. 
corps (boo corps^) = OSp. corpo, Sp, cuerpo = 
Pg. It. corpo, < L. corpus (corpor-), the Dody 
(see corpus, corporall^, corporeal, etc.), = AS. 
hrif, the bowels, the womb : see midriff.) If. 
A liviug body ; the physical frame of an ani- 
mal, especially of a human being. 

Therefore where-ever that thou docst behold 
A comely corpse, with beautie faire endewed, 

Know tills for certaino, that the same doth hold 
A lieautcuiis soulc, with faire conditions thewed. 

Spenser, In Honour of Beautie. 
To stuff tills maw, this vast nn-hliiclioiind eorpte, 

Milton, P. L., X. 80L 
Look, iiow many plumes are plaimd 

ir huge corps. — 

nnderncatlr 

Women and maids shall partlculnriy examine them- 
selves about the variety of their apparoll, their too mnch 
care of their corps. Jliehcome. 

2, A dead body, especially, and usually, of a 
human being: originally with the epithet dead 
expressed or implied in tho context. [Dead 
corpse is now regarded as tautological.] 

Allu tlm bi'eUicriii and sistriii Bhulleii lien at then en- 
teryng of the dede corps, ami otferin at his messe. 

FtiylUh Oilds (K. E. '1'. 8.), p. 41. 

His rtlio Duke of (Jloncesk'r's] Corjis the same Day was 
conveyed to 8t. Albans, and tiicre buried. 

Baker, Chronicles, p. 188. 
lives and sh 
Middleton, 

Sf. Eccles., the land with which a prebend or 
other ecclesiastical office in England is en- 
dowed. 

The prebendaries, over and aliove their reserved rents, 
have a corps. Bacon, Liber Regis, p. 138. 

=8yn. 3. Romains, coi-so fpootlc). 

corpse-candle (k6rp8'kan''dl), M. 1. A candle 
used at oeremonimis watchings of a corose be- 
fore its interment, as at lioh-wakes. (handles 
are sot at the head and feet, and often one is 
set upon the corose itself. — 2. The will-o’-the- 
wisp, or ignis fatuus, a luminous exhalation 
which, when seen in a churchyard, is supposed 
to portend death, and to indicate by its course 
the direction the corpse-bearers will take, [^o- 
oal, Eng.l 

corpse-gate (kfirps’gat), n. A covered gateway 
at the entrance to churchyards, erected to af- 
ford shelter for tho coffin and mourners while 
they wait for the coming of the officiating 
clergyman. Also called Uch-gate. 

corpse-light (kdrps'lit), n. [< corpse + light. 
Cf. corpse-candle bud corposant.) i. Same as 
corposant.— 2. The ignis fatuns or will-o’-the- 
wisp; a corpse-candle. 

3, and now— I 

Scott, OlenllnlM. 

corpse-plant (kdrps'plant), n. The In^an-pipe, 
Monotropa uniflora: so called from its pale 
waxy appearance. 

coi^se-sheet (kdrps'shet), n. A shroud or 
winding-sheet. 



eomdUJ 


I, tor the moit pert, durtns the p 

- — ■> e tew treoee of it ere toand In Int^^ », M.cir kuhm ut uie owuer oitumjioiu 
p^eot stote. It U ueuaUy ot e white or e dirty. yellow SiUed $ec<mdatvemb^S^ 


1977 

8he ween her eeijNe-ifteef drewn weel qb. 

8Mt, Heart ot Mld-LothUn. 

=S It. oorpolenea, oorpulmua, < L. oormOmUa, ot the pair of optic or poetopUciobe«.-Oor 

< eorpulentua, oorpulent: see corvv.Jmt.'X 1 . '»o<iy), the groat white commi*«ur 

BulktaesB or largeness of body; fullness of *erS “ThtaVroctoe*?* dmuIU^^ dryc^oiiuBoreTakindortaetebudorWve<n35ngTithe 

fom^j^y due to great fatness’; fleshiness; rfl®.Srfo,idVir?S‘Z?en^^^^ 


oarpora amyUu>»a, under eorpu*. — Mood oorpusole. See 


jrpoetopUclobee.— fiorpusosHosum OorousSesof Vatep“^ 
^the great white commissure of the hetnl- — -- 


"Oorpusolesot; 


ifater. Bee Pacinian eonmtelet, below, 
f^ammermaim, See bio(id-piat0.—Ona~ 


poi 


Not oil 

Minims ot nature ; some ot serueiit kind, 

md earpnlence, involved 
id added wings. 

union, V. L., vli. 4i 


Wondrous In lengih and ec 
Their snaky folds, ar * ’ ■ 


2t. Density or solidity of matter; body. 

pie heaviness and corpulency ot the water requiring a 
great force to divide It. Nop, Works of Creation, 

oorpnlent (k 6 r 'pfl-lent) , a. [s= D. korpulent = Qt. 
corpulent = Dan. horpulent, < P. corpulent = Sp, 
Pg. It. cor^lento, < L. corpulentua, fleshy, fat, 
large, in LL. also equiv. to corporeus, physical, 
corporeal, < corpus, the body : see corpus, corpse.] 
1. Fleshy; portly; stout; fat; having a large, 
fleshy body. 

They provided mo always of a strong horse, because I 
was very corpulent and heavy. Hakluyt'/ Voyagee, 1. 112. 

"So much motion," continues he (for he was very eor- 
pulent), "is so much unquietness. ' 

Sterne, Tristram Shandy, vli. 13. 

2t. Solid; dense; opaque. 

The overmuch perspicuity of the stone may seem more 
corpulent. Holland. 

Sf. Relating to the body or to material things; 
corporeal; of the flesh; material. 

How can the minister of the Oospel manage the corpu- 
lent and secular trial of bill and process In things merely 
spiritual? Milton, Church-Ouvernmont, il. S. 

To think anything pleasure which Is not eorputent and 
carnal. Hammond, Works, IV. vli, 

oorpolently (k 6 r'pu-lent-li), adv. In a corpu- 
lent manner. 

corpus (kdr'pus), n . ; pi. corpora (-p 9 -r{V). [L., 
the body: see corpse, corps^, corps^, corse.oonio- 
roll, corporate, corposant, corsaint, etc.] Lit- 



olal form of oi 


the nerve Is terminated 


in the tongue 01*^6 duck,' which H, Orandiiy dlstingulA^ 
In 1868 from the corpiucles of Herbst (or TacinTs with 
other animals). Nature, XXX. 8S7. 

QustatoiT corpuscles, oorvuiolM of taste, taste- 
trade, or taste-oorpusolee, Tittle bodies buried in the 
substance of the olroumvallato papilla) and of some of the 
fungiform paptlln of the tongue, of flask-llke shape, with 
the broad base resting on the curium, and Uie neck opening 
by an orifloo between the epithelial colls. They are bellevea 
to be special organs of taste.— Xijrmpil oorpusde. See 
fpmpA-corpiMcfe,— Malpighian oorpuBoles. (o) Of the 
spleen, the splenic corpuscles, minute bodies In the sub- 
stance of the spleen, ot somewhat opaque appearance and 
_ . .... ‘ Towths of the lym- 


gelatinouB consistency, 'lliey are outgrow 


Vertical longitudinal Blaection of Human n 
aspect ol right half. 

au. arbor viueof cut cerehelluii,. Cer . ; C. C. cerebrum, convoluted, «10meruius OI Illooa-VeSSeU 

uncut, being that eurfacc of the right heiniiphere which ia apuUeJ (‘*>® Malpighian tuftX and of a membranous capSUle 
ogamat ihi fellow; cc. cornua calloaum, ita cut surface; rg, corpora which Is the beginning of a UrilllferoUB tubule.—MelSS- 

quadngemina, cut ;/,fomix: between the corpus calloniro and the fr- ’ — o 

n x is the septum lucldum; w, medulla oblongata, ett- • -• 

— p' ■■ — 


albicans: e», optic 


dy; M-pon. 

. ^ i 9 Psrs'eMtal lobule ; cm, cuneus : /r, pr«e- 


and increases In size and complexity to the highest mam- 
mals, coincldently with a decrease of other special cere- 
bral commissures. Also called caffnsum. -' Corpus CAU* 
■" ^whUUh ^l)oil)^^_^8ee oorpora albicantia.— qOT- 

I, kept __ 

honor ot the cucharist. 

In deep contrition scour^ himself In Lent, 

Walked In proecsslons with his head down bent. 

At pi ‘ c.c_- ... .. 

And I 


of the Ungers and toes, and forming little bulbs 
with the axis-cylinder of tho nerve running into them. 
Between their concentric layers capillary vessels may be 
traced.- Pslpatlon-oorpuscles. Kama as tactile cor- 
puselM.— Tactllo corpnsolss, small oval bodies ^ ot 
... ... ,c , of an Inuh^tlilek, composed of con- 


il foot, and elsewhere. 

taetue, tuueh-corpusclea, toueh-hod\c*,palj)alion.corpuoeie*, 
Meutner't carputcle/, and Wagner' e eoniuscles.— TutS- 
corpuaolea. Hamo as iruetatory cnrntMcfss.— Touim-C — 
irasoles, Haine as tactile corpusclet. — Wsinior’B 0 
puBcles. Same as tactile corputolet. etSyjL Molecule, > 

Bee particle. 


pu4dent'o<t(rn(^)!'-Oorpu8^dkuott(Z«ly of thXanViH^ COrpUBCUla, n. Plural of (WWttsottlttwt. 

■ 5 the substance or essential actual fact of tho OOrpUflClUar (kor-pus'kvi-ljlr), a. [esY, corpus 


I’alm Sunday bore his taiugh of green. 

Lonafetlow, Wayside Inn, Torquemada. 

Corpus Obristl cloth. Same as pyx-cloth . — Corpus oi- 

Uare. («) Tlio ciliary body of tho eye. (6) Same 

ral\ corporate, corposant, corsaint, etc.] tit- corpus doUot''" . 

a^Th^’enUr^^yska^hoTy^J^ mfauhiaf' 8e“U»w”*(2) ‘f Sp.^g’corpiMCU^r = ci^wicu/ow, 

Some part of the body s^cllled by a q'uaUfylng term? luspidous tlmcl^^^^ wnnotthofebvbe convlcuid *<k)rpu«CM(am, < corpuaeulum, a corpus- 

one of murder, without proof of tho corpus d«ficff—tha* Is, tho oof’P»wc^f.], Pertaining or relating to 

***!Sl.°*^ *** account of such a cuUectiou. fact that death was feloniously produced by him.— dor- corpuscles ; consisting of or separable into cor- 

best scholars were ready voluntarily to give their pus dentatum (dentate body), (a) A plicated capsule pusclos, or minute ultimate narticles Also 
labow towards tho completion of ... acormis of Oriental of gray matter, o|»en anteriorly, situated within the white corousmlous a / 

numismatics. Athenmum, i(o. 8068, p. 211. snbsUnco of each cerebellar KemUphere. Also called See force.- Opt- 
ic) The whole content ; the material substance. f i‘*n niwleiu, dentatxu. (6) A pMloeophy— Corpuscular 

t»ody. AisocailSd co!^*^ci^ore.— CorpM opltoellaiel COJpuBCtllarian (k 6 r-pu 8 -lni-la'ri-an). a. and n. 
B*''® title to the epitheUd bod^of^^oey^f a cephampod ; the ciliary [(. corpuscular + -i-an,'] I, a. Relating tOCOr- 


,j« aotpue ot the water. 

Opinion quoted by Justice Hoar (Saultory Engineer, 
[Sept., 1887X 

Corpora alhicantla (whitish bodies), the bulbs ot the 
fornix; two small rounded eminences, white without, 
gray within, situated at the base of the bralu, behind the 
tuber clnereum, and formed by a folding of tho anteri< 

pillars of the fornix. Also corpora juaw-r '"—'- “ 

below.and cut underirafn.— Corpora ai_, 

oeous DodiesX small round bodies, homogoneoua or lamel- 
lated In structure, sometimes found In the prostate gland, 
cerebrospinal axis, and elsewhere. They strike a liluo color 
with Iodine, or with Iodine and sulphuric acid. Though ab- 
normal, they do not necessarily Indicate any grave depart- 
ure from health In the tissues. Also called eorpuecula a my- 
laeea and amyloid corpuwles.— Corpora Al^tll (Aruii- 
sl's bodies), fibrocartilaginous nodules situated one in the 
" If the free edge of eac' ' ' .... 


i'll puscles, or to the corpuscular philosophy ; cor- 

the lateral edge of the pos- r j ) 


Jy of tho eye 

body. - Corpus flmbrlatUL. , 

hippocampi, a narrow Imiid, the lateral edge of the pos- nnomilBr 
torlor pillars of tho fornix, continuous with the Inner bor- 
der of tho hippocampus major os tills descends Into the * *i® u®* expect to sec any principles proposed more 
middle horn of the lateral ventricle of the brain.— Cor- ooniprehcnslvc and Intelligible than the corpueeularian 
pus Hlglunorlanum(lMMly of Highmore, after Nathaniel er mechanical. Hoyle. 

H. ». o™ wl,o.f.v™ „ Wl„„, i„ th. cor. 


Riglimore of Oxford. England, 1613-84), the mediastinum 

eorvora mammillaria. See out testis, an Inoomplete fibrous septum reflected Into the „ , 

and cut under Arafn.— Corpora amylama(amyla- Interior ot the gland from the tunica albuginea.— Cor- P^BOHlar pbilosophy. 


« iris, a body, or the body, of law. 

rases.— Corpus Juris Oanoulol, - ,« 

canon Uws.— Corpus Juris Oivllis,or Corjras Juris, 

tho whole body of ^man law — 


Bee the follow- He [Newton) seems to have made a greater progress 
oweotlon ol than all the soots of corpueeulariane together had done 

erriieuw.c vice u. uie wnoie oou oi i«)™n*!ai'*em’ 

led In the Dige8t(or Paiidecte), the Institutes, the Codoi COTpUBCUlarlty (kdr-pus-ku-lar'i-ti), n. [< COr- 
tho NoveUie ot Justinian.— Corpus lutoum (yellow puscular + -ily.] The character or state of bo- 
O, a firm jrellow sulistance fonnoi^ln a Oraafian vesl- lug corpuscular. [Rare ] 


e edge of each of the segments c 


tliigulslied : the corp^intenm of pregnancy,^? tnie cor^s COrptUwblatBd (k6r^llB'lrt-la-tod), «. [< 

luteum, and the /alee corjnit fufeurn.- Co^UB plnosle, puscule -I" -affli -l- Provided with cor 


id corpora eeeamoidea. Named from Aranzi, an Italian the pineal Itody, or conarium. See eonarium. 
anatomist, 1680-88. — Corpora cavernosa (oavernoim ultultarlum, the pituitary body, or bypophys 
bodies), two cylludroldal bodies ol erectile tissue, forming Sc® hi/popkpsw. -Corpus spon^osum (spongy body), 
the hu^r part of the penta In the body of tho penis they the erectile tissue surrounding the urethra In both sexes. 
He side by side, but diverge behind to become attachei’ ■- «i 1- *• • . . - 


Ih^U efreSrf containing corpuscles : as, a corpuscu&ted 

The fluid (found in the hard sliell of Echinus] closely 

, , „ „ ssembles sea-water, but Is, nevertheless richly eorpuscu. 

vu the rami of the pubes. The clitoris contains slrallai- trabecular structure In which this tissue is contained.— luted. Hnwanes, Jelly hah, etc., p. 206. 

Corpus trapesoldes, the trapezoid body. See froperium. corpilBCUle (k 6 r-nuB'kul) n r< F cot-Mutculo 

knotted bj^ies). a pair of smjl flattened oblong protuber- The ventral face of tho metencephalon [of the rabbit) <Lc^Zmlurn-Soer^,iiicl7\ 

***®i ® qu^lrigomliiB, in presents on each side, behind the posterior margin of the * Ctwyasofc.] Same as cor- 
relation wlth^eoptlo thalami : they are oxtsmal and in- popg Varolli, flattened rectangular area), the so-called cor- , 

Corpora m a imnlllam (mammillary bwlles). pora trapeioidea. Anat. Vert., p. 64 . COrpUBCUloUS (kdr-pus'ku-lus), a. r< cotytts- 

Stap®ed“bSZSx“aTah-“" Fomffi S the Corpus utort, ^e i^y of tho uterus ; that portion of the Same as corpuscular. 

medulla oblongata, situated behind the anterior pyramids, uteras which Is between thecerrtx uteri and the oviducts 
—Corpora pyramldalla (pyramidal bodies), the ante- ‘“'iS'vrCorp'w vltreum (glassy body), the 

rlor pyramids of the medulla oblongata, consisting of the vitreous humor of the eye. 
upward prolongation of the dlrecf and crossed pyraml- C0TpU8UlC6t, ti. Isamo as comosant. 


— ...e spliit 

(fourfold tiodiesX the optic lobes ot 




when, as in maii; they preseuFtwo pafro of 'em usually in rer. to 

nates and testes. They are prlmltteely bigeminons (right of corpits, a body, see corpus.] 1. atoms, dim. of cofyaw, body: see conrasete, cor- 

— A i_«v ._,i when^not become quadrigemhious^by ad- A minute particle, molecule, or atom of matter, puscuie.'] Same as corpuscle. 


dltlonal development; or not presenting four eminences 

separated ' “ — ■— ■" 

bigemtna 


e.] Bar 

It will add much to our satisfaction, If these corpuscles OOTT (k6r), «. 
n be discovered by microscopes. Newton, Optlcks. COTTaclo, n. '' 


like bodies), the large pair of bundles of white fibers which 2. In flwdl. and ono#., some small body regard- COTTadet (ko-rad'), v. t. [< L. corra 
paw upw^ on the dortul side of the medulla oblongate ed by itself and cbaraotorizod by a qualilying radere, scrape orraketotrether, < com-, wuowcr 
*.'*® term: usually a body of microscopic size; a + radcrc, scrape, scraton, rub, grave : see rose. j 


corraderc, con- 
together. 


pwasesamoldea Sam^WoraAnin<u.-CorD<a» luroromiopm size; a scrape, Bcraion.ruo, grave: seerfWe.J 

■trlata (striped bodies), large ganglia of the brafii^of ®®U’ ®®® phrases below.— 3. In bot., speoifl- To scrape or rake together; accumulate labori- 
^ed white rad graj rabstanoe.jiituated heneatMhe an- oally, oneot several large cells^within the eudo- ously. 


terlor horn of each lateral ventricle ot the oerebrunL— spem and neai' the summit of the embryo bm 

s* «?»»<»?-— — 

„«lUon and assimilation. It U eape- an embi 

oiaUy developed toward the end of the larval state, and Brown. They are styled by Sachs arehegonia, and 


Wealth eorraded by c< 


uption. 

- - ■l>r. Sermons, p. 480. 

»ryo is developed : so named by E. corradlal (ko-rS'di-^l), o. [< L. com-, together, 
y are styled by Sachs arehsgotUa, and are + radius, a ray: see ray, radiuaJ] Rarilartny 



oorradial 

from or to the same center or point. Coleridge. 

(ko-rfi'di-fit), t». t. ; pret. and pp. 
eorradiated, ppr. corradUiHng. (_< L. com-, to- 
gether, -I- radiatus, pp. of radiare, beam: see 
radiate,'] To convorgo to one point, as rays of 
light. 

OOTtadlation (ko-ra-di-a'shon), n. [< oorradi- 
ate, after radUition.] A conjunction or con- 
vergence of rays in one point. Bacon ; Holland. 
corral (ko-rar)t «• corral s= Pg. curral, 

a pen or inelosuro for cattle, a fold (whence 
also perhaps S. African D. kraal: see kraal), 

< 8p. Pg. corro, a circle or ring, a place to bait 
bulls, < correr, < L. dirrerc, run: see current] 
1. A pen or inclosure for horses or cattle. 

t Common in Spanish America and parts of the 
Jnitod States.] 

On tlio litlUUIeR a round corral for herd« Mfould occa- 
sionally lie seen. Lathrop, Spanish Vistas, p. 73. 

Atiout a hundred horses were driven into alaiye eorral, 
and several aauchos and peons, some on horsenack ana 
some on foot, exhibited their skill with the lasso. 

Lady Brauey, Voyaae ot Sunlieam, I. vt. 
2. An inclosure, usually a wide circle, formed 
of the wagons of an ox- or mule-train by emi- 
grants crossing the plains, for encampment 
at night, or in case of attack by Indians, the 
horses and cattle grazing within the circle. 
See corral, v. t. [Western U. 8.] — 3, A strong 
stockade or inolosure for capturing wild ele- 
phants in Ceylon. 

corral (ko-rar), v. f. ; pret. and pp. corralled, 
ppr. corralling. [< corral, n.] 1. To drive into 
a corral ; inclose and sooure in a corral, as live 
stock. 

Their cultivated (arms and eorralUd cattle were appro- 
priated as thoUKh the Indian owners had been so many 
wild beasts. JVsic J’rineetoti Rev., II. 228. 

2. To capture; make prisoner of; take posses- 
sion of ; appropriate ; scoop : as, they corralled 
the whole outfit — that is, captured them all. 
[OoUoq., western U. S.] 

The disposition to eorral evorythlna, from quicksilver to 
wheat, from the Comstock lode to tlie agricultural lauds, 
... is a great obstacle to CalKornla's healthy develop- 
ment. S. Uouile*, in Merriain, 11. 887. 

8. Figuratively, to comer ; leave no escape to 
in discussion; corner in argument. [CoVloq., 
western U. 8.] — 4. To form into a corral; 
form a corral or inolosure by means of. See 
extract* 

They eorral the waggons ; that Is to say, they set them 
In tlie form of aii ellipse, open only at one end, for safety ; 
each waggon locked against Its nelglilKiur, overlapping It 
by a third of the length, like scales in plate armour ; this 
ellipse being the form of defence against Indian attack 
which long experience In frontier warfare ha<l proved to 
the old Mexican traders In these regions to be the most 
effective sliluld. When the waggons ore corralUd the oxen 
are turned hsise to graze. 

If. /Jepumrth Dixon, New America, xUl. 
OOrrasivet, «. and n. [Formerly also ooraeivc; 
appar. orig. an error for corrosive, but in form 
< jL. corrasm, pp. of corradere, scrape or rake 
togetbor (see corrode), + -ive.] I, a. Corrosive. 

ll. n. A corrosive. 

Iff M. Come on, .Sir, I will lay the law to you. 

2d M. O, rather lay a corranve ; the law will oat to the 
bone. Wehfter, Duchosa of Malfl, tv. 2. 

OOrrasivet, V, t. [< corrosive, «.] To eat into; 
corrode ; wear away. 

Till Irksome notso have cloy’d your oars, 

And eorrativ'd your licarts. 

fVeMi'r, Uiichoas of Malfl, Iv. 2. 

correal (kor'e-al), a. [< ML. *correalis, < LL. 
correus, conreus, a partaker in guilt, an accom- 
plice, < L. oofn-, together, + rei4S, oue accused, < 
res, a thing, case, cause: sec real, res.] Having 
joint obligation or guilt.— correal obligations, In 
Horn, law, oliligatinns wlieru, notwithstanding a plurality 
ot creditors or debtors, tliere exists but one delit, so ttiat, 
while each creditor has tlie right to ask payment of the 
whole debt and each debtor Is liouud Ui pay tt, payment 
to only one discliarges the others. They were generally 
founded by express stipulation, as, In the absence of such 
stipulation, the general rule was that each party had only 
to pay or could only ask his proportionate aharo of the 
whole debt. 

correct (k^rokt'), v. t. [< ME. correcten, corec- 
ten, corretten, < L. correcius, conrectue, pp. of cor- 
rigere, oonrigere (> It. correggere = Bp. corregir 
sss Pg. correger = F. corriger), make straigiit, 
make right, make better,' improve, correct, < 
com-, together, + regere, mak^ straight, rme : 
see regular, rector, right.'] 1. To make straight 
or right; remove error from; bring into accor- 
dauoo with a standard or original ; point out 
errors in. 

Retracta his Sentence, and eorreett his count, 

Hakes Death go back for flfteen yeera 
Sylveeler, tr. of Du Bartas’s Weeks, it, The Decay. 
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This Is a defect in the moke of some men’s minds which 
can scarce ever be eorreeted afterwards. 

T. Burnet, Theory of the Earth, Pref. 

The tense ot reality gives new force when It comes In 
to oorrect the vagueness of our Ideals. 

J. R. Seeley, Nat. Eeligion, p. 147. 

If yon would comet niy false view of facte — hold up 
to me the same facts in the true oixler of thought, and 1 
cannot go back from the new conviction. 

Rmerton, Eloquence. 

2. Specifically — («) To note or mark errors or 
defects in, au a printer’s proof, a book, a manu- 
script, ote., by marginal or interlinear writing. 
(b) To make alterations in, as type set for print- 
ing, according to the marking on a proof taken 
from it ; make the changes required by : as, to 
correct a page or a form ; to correct a proof. 
|Thu latter phrase is iirsd Imth of the marking of the er- 
rors in a proof and of making the changes in the type 
Indicated by the mark i ; Imt in the first sense printers 
usually siieak of reaUinij or marking proofs.} 

3. To point out and remove, or endeavor to re- 
move, an error or fault in : a^ to correct an as- 
tronomical observation. — 4, To destroy or frus- 
trate ; remove or connteraet the operation or 
ofFocts of, especially of something that is un- 
desirable or injurious ; rectify : as, to correct 
abuses ; to correct tlie acidity of the stomach 
by alkaline preparations. 

neaven has eorreeted the iNiiindlessnoss ot his voluptu- 
ous desires by stinting Ills strength. Nfesfs, Tatler, No. 211. 

Tliere was a tlm i when It was the fashion for public 
men to say, “ Shot mo a proved abuse, and I will do niy 
best to correct It." iMTd Palmeritton. 

6. Speeiflcalir, in optics, to eliminate from (an 
eyemooo or object-glass) the spherical or chro- 
matic aberration which tends to make the im- 
ago respectively indistinct or discolored. See 
aberration, 4. with respect to ehromatle aborration, 
tlie glass is sniil to bo over-eurrecteel or under-corrected, ac- 
cording as tlie red rays arc brought to a foens beyond or 
within that of the violet rays. 

If we siipiiose a jicrson to lie bllml to tlie extreme blue 
and tlio violet rays only of the S|ieetriun, to him an ousr- 
corrected oliject-glass would bo perfect. Science, III, 487. 
6, To endeavor to cause moral amendment in ; 
especially, punish for wrong-doing ; discipline. 

Correct thy son, and he shall give thee rest. 

Prov. xxlx. 17. 

Speak ileaiily, goml fellow," said jolly Robin, 

“ And give bettor terms to nic ; 

Else He thoc correct tor thy neglect, 

And make thee more uiaiinerly." 

Robin UwhI and the Tanner (Child’s Ballads, V. 225). 
«»8yn. Inntrove, Better. See ameiul. 

correct (ko-rekt'), «. [= i>, Dan. 8w. korrekt 
= 0. correct = P. correct a= 8p. Pg. correcto = 
It. corretto (obs.), < L. correctus, conrectue, im- 
proved, amended, correct, pp, of corrigere, con- 
rigere : see correct^ t>.] In accordance or agree- 
ment with a cortam standard, model, or origi- 
nal ; oonfonnable to truth, rectitude, or pro- 
priety; not faulty; free from error or misap- 
prohonsion ; accurate : as, the correct time. 

Always use the most correct editions. 

FelUm, On Ilcudlug the Classics. 

Mr. Hunt is, wo suspect, quite correct in saying that 
Lord Uyron could sen little or no merit in Suemier. 

Macaulay, Aloore’s Byron. 

If the code were a little altered, Colley Cibber might lie 
a more correct poet than Pope. Macattlay, Moore’s Byron. 
Correct inference. .See inference. =8yn. Exact, /Yeoise, 
etc. (see accurate), right, fauUlesH, perfeot, proper. 

eorreett (ko-rekt'), n. [< correct, «.] Correc- 
tion. 

Past the childish fear, fear of a stripe. 

Or school’s correct with deeper grave Impression. 

Font, Fame’s Memorial. 

correctable, correctible (ko-rek'tar-bi, -ti-bi), 
a. [< correct, v., -h -able, -ible.] Capable of be- 
ing eorreotea ; that may be corrected or coun- 
teracted. 


correction rkQ-rek'Bh(m), ». [< IfB. oorreo- 
cion, -iom, < OF. oorremon, F. oorreeUm » Sp. 
correccion =s Pg. eorreo^ ss It. corregions, < 
L. correcUo(n-), conrecmln-), amendment, im- 
provement, correction, < corrigere, oonrigere, 
pp. correcius, conreetus, amend, correct: see 
correct, ».] 1. The act of correcting, or of 
briu^g into conformity to a standard, model, 
or onginal : as, the correction of an arithmetical 
computation ; the correction of a proof-sheet. 
Nowe Marclio is doon, and to correctioun 
His took is goon, ns other did afore. 

Palladium, Uustondrle (E. E. T. S.), p. 139. 
2. The act of noting and pointing out for re- 
moval or amendment, as errors, defects, mis- 
takes, or faults of any kind. 

Another poet, In another age, may take the some liberty 
with my writings ; If, at least, they live long enough to 
deserve correction. Drydett, Pref. to Fables. 

8. The change or amendment indicated or ef- 
fected; that which is proposed or substituted 
for what is wrong ; an emendation : as, the cor- 
rections on a proof. 

Corrcctione or IniprovoinenLs should bo adjoined, by way 
of note and commentary, in their proper places. Watte. 

4t. Correctness. [Kare.] 

So certain is it that ciin ection is tiio touchstone of writ- 
ing. .Juhnmn, Greek Comedy. 

6. In math, and physics, a subordinate quantity 
which has to be taken into account and applied 
in order to insure accuracy, as in the use of an 
instrument or the solution of a problem. — 0. 
The act of counteracting or removing what- 
ever is undesirable, iiicouvonient, or injurious: 
as, the correction of abuses in connection with 
the public service ; the correction of acidity of 
the stomach. — 7. In optics, the elimination of 
spherical or chromatic aborration from an eye- 
piece or object-glass ; also, loosely, the error 
produced by aberration of the two IdndB. 

The correction of an objuut-gloss may to lessened Ijy s^- 
aratlng the lenses. Science, Ilf. 4W. 

8. The rectification of faults, or tho attempt to 
rectify them, as in character or conduct, by the 
use of restraint or punislimont ; that which cor- 
rects; chastisement; iliscipliue; reproof. 

My son, despise nut tlie ctiaatcnlug of the Lord, neither 
be weary of hfs correction. Pmv. iii. 11. 

Wilt thou, piipil-iikc. 

Take thy correction mildly'/ kiss tho rod? 

Shak., Rich. II., v, 1. 

Their ordinary correction is to beat them with cudgoU. 

Capt. John Smith, True Travels, 1. 144, 
OoaunlSBloners of charities and correction. See 
ctmimieiiioner.— Correction of a fluent, in math., a pro. 
cess in ttiixlons equivalent to tlie determination of the con- 
stant of integration.— Correction of the press, the 


corroctant (ko-rek'taut), a. and n. 
• <i.] t a. - - - - 


:. r< 

je.] 


correct 

_... .j ... lEare.T 

H, n. A correcting agent. 

It l^creasoiel If not only a eorrectant of the salicylic 
acid, but also the best adjuvant we can And. 

Med. Jiewe, XLIX. 487. 

correctible, a. See correctable. 

correctifyt (kp-rek'ti-fi), v. t. [< correct, a., + 
-jy. Cf. rectify.] To make correct; set right. 
It Is not to to a Justice of peace, 

To pick natural philosophy out of bawdry, 

Wlien your worship's pleas'd to eorrectyfy a lady. 

Fletcher (avd another). Elder Brother, li. 1. 

correctlngly (ko-rek'ting-li), adv. In a correct- 
ing manner ; by way ot oorrootlon. 


“ Matthew Moon, mem/' sold Henry Fray, eorrseMTWlp. 

T. Bardy, For from the Madding Crowd, x. 

correctlng-plftte (ks-rek'ting-pl&t), n. Same 
as compensator (a). 


intended to be reformatory in character, to which persons 
convicted of minor offcnstia, and not considered as belong- 
ing to the class of professional criminals, arc sentenced for 
sliurt terms.— Under correction, as suliject to correc- 
tion ; as liable to error. 

Biron. Three tlnius thrice is nine. 

' n, , 

Shak., L. L. L., v. 2. 

I speak under correction ; for I do not pretend to look at 


Slubbe, Medieval and Modern Hist., p. 17. 
correctional (kq-rek'»hqn-al), a. [= F. corree- 
tiormel =s 8p. Pg. eorrecciohal, < ML. correetio- 
nalis, < L. correctio{n-), improvement : see cor- 
rection.] Tending to or intended for correction 
or reformation. 

When a state has a number of correctional Institutions. 

The Century, XXXII. 167. 

correctionort (ko-rek'8hon-6r), w. [< oorrecUon 
+ -cri.] Ono who is or has been in a house 
of correction. 

You filthy, famished correctioner t 

Shak., 2 Hen. IV., v. 4. 
corrective (kg-rqjt'tiv), a. and n. [= F. correo- 
tH' = Sp. Pg. correcHvo = It. eorrettivo, < L. as 
if ^corrcctivus, < correcius, pp. of corrigere, cor- 
rect: see correct, v., and -tw.l I. a. Having 
tho power to oorrect ; having the quality of re- 
moving or counteracting what is wrong, errone- 
ous, or injurious; teuiung to rectify; as, cor- 
rective penalties. 

This eorreetiee sploe, tho mixture whereof maketh know- 
ledge so sovereign, is charity. 

Bacon, Advancement of Learning, L a 

Mulberries ore pectoral, eorreotive of bilious alkali. 

, ..ArftofAact 


n. n. 1. That which has the power of 
reoting or amending; that whiohluuB the q 


quel- 



Ity of lemoring or oonnterMtlng what is wrong 
or Injurious: as, alkalis are eorreoHveaot aolds ; 
penalties are eorreetivea of immoral oonduot. 

He hopet to find no iplrlt so much diseased. 

But will with such fair eomettve* be pleasea 

B. Jotuon, Alchemist, Prol. 

Some cowcrtw to its evil ... the French monarchy 
must have received. Burke, Rev. in France. 

2t. Limitation; restriction. 

With certain correoHve* and exceptions. 

Sir if. mue, Orig. of Mankind. 

correctively (ko-rek'tiv-li), adv. In a correc- 
tive manner; as a corrective; correctingly. 

correctly (ko-rekt'li), adv. In a correct man- 
ner ; in conformity with truth, justice, rectitude, 
or propriety; acoordi^ to a standard, or in 
conformity with an original or a model ; exact- 
ly: accurately; without fault or error: as, to 
behave correctly; to write, speak, or think cor- 
rectly; to weigh or measure comc% ; to judge 
correctly. 

Such lays as neither ebb nor flow, 
Correctly cold, and regularly low. 

Pope, Essay on Criticism, 1. 240. 

correctness (kQ-rekt'nes), n. The state or 
quality of being correct, or in conformity with 
truth, morality, propriety, or custom; eonfonn- 
ity to any set of rules or with a model ; accuracy, 
exactness, or precision: as, correctneea of life 
or of conduct ; correctness in speech or in writ- 
ing ; correctness of taste or of design ; the cor- 
rectness of a copy. 

If by eorreetneee be meant tlie conforming to rules 
purely arbitrary, eorreeltieet may l>e another name for 
dulness and absurdity. Macaulay, Moore's Byron. 

Formal correctness, in loqie, the character of an infer- 
ence which conforms to logical rules, wliother the prem- 
ises are true or nut. =Byn. Accuracy, exactness, regulari- 
ty, precision, propriety, truth. 

corrector (kq-rek'tpr), n. [= F. eorrecteur = 
Sp. Pg. corrector = It. correttore, < L. corrector, 

< oorrigerc, pp. correotua, correct : see correct, 
e.] 1. One who or that which sets right, or 
renders conformable to a certain standard, 
usage, or rule, or to an original or a model ; one 
who corrects errors. 

He cries up the goodness of tile paper, extols the dili- 
gence of the corrector, and is tronsported with the beauty 
of the letter. Addiion, Tom Folio. 

2. One who or that which counteracts or re- 
moves whatever is iujurious, obnoxious, or de- 
fective: as, a corrector of abuses; a corrector 
of acidity, etc. — 3, One who amends or cor- 
rects, or seeks to amend or correct^ the charac- 
ter or conduct of another, by criticism, reproof, 
or ohastisemont. 

0 great corrector of enormous times I 
Sliakor of u'er-rank states, that healest with blood 
The earth when it is sick, and curcat tho world 
O' the plurisy of people. 

Fletcher (ana another). Two Noble Kinsmen, v. 1. 

.orreotor 

and mark 

only in literary use.] — Corrector u» we ''*• 

fleer or a clerk belonging to tho staple who recorded the 
bargains of merchants there made. Mineheu, 1017. 

correctoryt (kg-rek'to-ri), a. and n. [< correct 
+ -ory.] I, d. Containing or making correc- 
tion; corrective. 

Things odious and currsetory are called strlctso in tho low, 
and that which is favourable is called res ampla. 

Jer. Taylor, Buotor Uubitontlam, li. 406. 

n. ». A corrective. 

To resist all lustful desires, and extinguish them by 
their proper eorreetories and remedies. 

Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. 1836), 1. 197. 

oorregldor (ko-rej'i-ddr; Sp. pron. kor-ra-hS- 
dor'), n. [Sp. (= Pg. corregedor), a corrector, 

< eorregir =s Pg. correger, ( L. corrigere, cor- 
rect: see correct, «.] 1. In Spain, the chief 
magistrate of a town. 

They shall both trot like thieves to the correoidor. 

Shirley, The Brothers, v, 8. 

Since that time the king has had no officer of any kind 
in the lordship, except his correnidor. 

J. Adame, Works, IV. 812. 

2. In parts of America settled by Spaniards: 
(a) A magistrate having jurisdiction of certain 
special cases prescribed by law. H. W. Hal- 
leek, (b) The chief ofEcer of a oorregimiento. 
F. C. SriahUey. 

corregiimento (ko-rej'i-mi-en'to; Bp. pron. 
kor-rt-hg-me-an'to), n. [Sp., < eorregir, cor- 
rect': see correct, v.j In parts of America set- 
tled by Spaniards, a geographical division of a 
province; the district of a oorregidor. F. C. 
^htley. 

oonm (kOF'i), n. See corrie. 

OOatMtMe (kor-f-lft'ta-bl), a. [< correlate + 
•oils.] Capable of beli^ ooxrelated. 


correlate (kor-8-lAt'), pret. andpp. corre- 
lated, ppr. correlating, [ss Fg. eorrelafar, < ML. 
*oorrelatu8, pp. adj.,< L. com-, together, + rela- 
tus, related, pp. of r^erre, refer, relate : see re- 
fer, related] I. trane. To place in reciprocal 
relation; establish a relation of interdepen- 
dence or interconnection between, as between 
the parts of a mechanism ; bring into intimate 
or orderly connection. 

That singular Materialism of high authoriW and recent 
date which mokes Consciousness a physical agent, cor- 
relatee it with Light and Nerve force, and so reduces it 
to an objective phenomenon. 

W. K. Cligord, Lecturee, II. 102. 

Another important principle is the law of correlated va- 
riation. ... A change in any one letter constantly pro- 
duces rolattxl changes In other letters. 

Itaae Taylor, The Alphabet, ii. 804. 
Correlated bodlee, in analytical fnceh., bodies whose 
klnematlcai exponents ore confocal ellipsoids. 

H. intrana. To be reciprocally related ; have 
a reciprocal relation with regard to structure 
or use, as tho parts of a body, 
correlate (kor'^lat), a. and n. [= Sp. corre- 
lato, < ML. *correlatua, pp. adj. : see correlate, 
V.] I. a. Beoiprooally related in any way; 
having interdependence, intercoimeotion, or 
parallelism in use, form. etc. ; correlated : as, 
the correlate motions of two b^ies. 

n. n. The second term of a relation ; that to 
which somethiug, termed the relate, is related 
in any given way. Thus, child is tho oorrolate, 
in the relation of paternity, to father as relate. 

Whatever amount of power an organism expends iu any 
shape is the correlate and equivalent of a power that was 
taken into it from without. II. Spencer, Prin. of Biol., 1 23. 

Freedom is consequently the necessary correlate of tlie 
consciousness of moral law. 

Adanuon, Philos, of Kant, p. 110. 

correlation (kor-^-la'shonh ». [= P. correla- 
tion = Sp. correlacion Pg. correla^do s= It. 
corrclasione, < ML, correlatio(n-), < *correlatU8, 
reciprocally related: see correlate, v., and re- 
lation.'] 1. Beciprocal relation; interdepen- 
dence or interconnection. 

The term correlation, which I selected as the title of my 
Lectures 111 1848, strictly Interpreted, means a necessary 
mutual or reciprocal dependence of two Ideas. Inseparable 
even in mental conceptfon ; thus, the idea or height can- 
not exist without involving the Idea of Its correlate, depth ; 
the idea of parent cannot exist without involving the Idea 
of olTsprlng. IF. II. Orove, Oorr. of Forces, p. 183. 

There Is a oorrelatiott between tho creeds of a society 
and its political and social organization. 

Leelie Stephen, Eng. Thougllt, 1. 118. 
2. The act of bringing into orderly connection 
or reciprocal relation. 

If there exists any chief engineer of the universe, wlio 
knows all its powers and properties, such a^rson could 
work miracles without end, by new correlat&ne of forces 
and matter. Daumon, Nature and the Bible, p. 82. 


3. In physiol., specifleally, the interdependence 
of organs or functions ; the ' — 


, te reciprocal relations 

of organs. 

Every movement In a nmsclo presupposes the existence 
of a nervo ; and lioth of those organs presuppose the ex- 
istence of a nutrient systom. In this way one function 
has an intimate connection with other apparently dis- 
similar fnnotlons. This relation ... is known as eorre. 
lation, Oegenbaur, Comp. Anat. (trans.), p. 57. 

Some Instances of correlation are quite whimsical : thus, 
cats wliicti are entirely white and have blue eyes are gen- 
erally deaf. Darwin, Origin of Species, p. 20. 

It is an ascertained fact, t 
mal is modlfled, some other 
as It were In sympathy 
"correlation of growth." 

A. R. Walltuie, Nat. Select., p. 810. 

4. In geom., such a relation between two planes 
that to each interseotion of lines in either 
there corresponds in the other a line of junc- 
tion between points corresponding to the mter- 
seoting lines in the first plane ; also, a relation 
between two spaces su^ that to every point 
in either there corresponds a plane in the other, 
three planes in either intersecting in a point 
corresponding to tho plane of tho three points 
in the other space to which the three interseot- 
i^ planes correspond ; more generally, a rela- 
tion between figures, propositions, etc., deriv- 
able from one another in an n-^imensional 
space by interchanging points with (n — l)-di- 
raensional flats.— ciorrelatlon of energies or foroea 

See energy. 

correlate (l^rel'^tiv), a. and n. [= F. cor- 
rilatif=i Pg. It. eorrelatico ; as correlate + 
•ine; or < L. cor- + relatimta: see correlate and 
relative.] I. a. 1. Being in correlation; re- 
oiprooaUy related or connected; interdepen- 
dent ; mutually implied. 

Man and woman, maitor and awrant, father and son, 
prince and subject, are oorrelative terras. 

Hums, Bssoys, xL, note 10. 


dlvlduall^lmplleL 

Ushment of new IndlvlduaBtiee. 

H. Spencer, Frln. of Biol., I 82S. 
2. In gram., having a mutual relation ; answer- 
ing to or complementing one another. Tima, 
either and or, where and there, are correlative conjunc- 
tions; the one and who are correlative pronouns; Latin 
quantue and tantui are correlative adjectives.— Cor- 
relative figures, flgurea derivable from one another by 
substituting for every point connected with either a 
plane similarly uonnected with tiie other.— OoXTelatl've 
method, in geom., tliu metliod of deriving projective the- 
orems by subetitutlng in known propositions “plane" for 
“point, and conversely.— Correlative propositions, 

in projective geom., pruposltluns either of which is con- 
verted into tho otlior by substituting throughout “ point" 
for "plane," and "lying in" for “ Intersecting In," and 
conversely. Thus, the following propositions are correla- 
tive ; any two lines whieli Interseet in a point lie In one 
phiiio ; any two lines wliieh lie in one plane intersect In 
a point.- Correlative terms, a pair of terms Implying 
a relation tietween the objeuts they denote, as parent and 
child. 

n. n. Either of two terms or things which 
are reciprocally related; a correlate, careful 
writers distingulsli tlio terms as correlaticeii, the things as 
correlatee. In tho iiiedleval Latin, which lias greatly In- 
fluenced Engllsli terniliiulogy, this dlsttiictloii is coustiuitly 
maintained. 

Difference has its correlative in resemblance: neither Is 
possible witliout reflecting tlie other. 

G. II. Leume, I’lolis. of Life and Mind, II. ii. i 14. 

Tho common use of the term influence would seem to 
imply the existence of its eorrelalive effiueiice. 

0. IF. Ilolmee, A Mortal Antipathy, xx. 

COrrelatively (ko-rel V^^f-II), adv. In a oorrel- 
ative relation. 

correlativenesfi (ko-reivtiv-nes), n. The state 
of being correlativk 

COrrelaiiTity (kq-rel-a-tiv'j-ti), n. [< correla- 
tive + -ity.] The character or state of being 
correlative ; correlativeness. 

In like manner, the thinker who has fully seen into the 
correlativity of given opiioaltes has readied a new attitude 
of thougllt la regard to tliem. F. t.'aird, Hegel, p. 168. 

correllgionist (kor-e-lij ' on-ist), «. [< cor- + 
religion + -»«#.] Same as coreligionist. 

correptt (ko-ropt'), a. [< L. correptua, re- 
proached, blamed, pp. of corripere, reproach, 
blame, seize upon, snatch, < com-, together, 
+ rapere, seize; see rapine.] Blameworthy; 
roprehousible. 

If these enrrept and corrupt extasles or extravagancies 
be not permitted to such fnnutlek tritlers. 

Sp. Qauden, Tears of the Church, p. 212. 

correption (ko-rep'shou), «. [< ME. correp- 
cioun ss F. correption (in sense 2), < L. correp- 
tio(u-), < corripere, pp. correptua. seize upon, re- 
proach: see coi'rept,] If. Chtdiug; reproof; 
reprimand. 

If it [reproof] comes afterwards, tu case of contumacy, 
to be declared in public, it passes from fraternal correption 
to eculesiaatical discipline. 

Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. 1886), I. 768. 


2. In anc, proa., the treatment as raotrioally 
short of a syllable usually measured as a long: 
opposed to protraction. 

correspond (kor-e-spond'), V. i. [= D. korre- 
apondercH = G. correapondiren = Dan. korre- 
apondere = Sw. korreapondera, < F. correapondre 
= Sp. Pg. corrcajjonder = It. corriapondere, < ML. 
as if *correapondere, < L. com-, together, mutu- 
ally, + reapondere, answer: see resjond.] 1, 
To be in the same or an analogous elation to 
one set of objects that something eb o is to an- 
other set of objects; to be, as an individual 
of a collection, related to an ini.ividual of 
another collection by some mode of relation in 
which the members *of the first colhction gen- 
erally are related to those of the second: fol- 
lowed by to. Thus, the United States House of Repre- 
sentatlvoa corresponds to the New York Assembly- that 
is, It haa ail analogous function in goveniment. 

More generally — 2. In mam., to be, as an in- 
dividual of a set, related to au individual of 
another (or the same) set in a way in which 
every individual of the first set is related to a 
definite number of individuals of tin second 
set, and in which a definite number of individ- 
uals of the first set is related to each individual 
of the second set. — 3. To bo in conformity or 
agreement ; have an answering form or nature ; 
be reciprocally adapted or complementary; 
agree ; match ; fit : used absolutely or followed 
by with or to : as, his words and actions do not 
correspond; the promise and the performance 
do not corroapond with each other ; his expen- 
ditures do not correspond to his income. 

Words being bat empty sounds, any further than they 
are signs of our ideas, we cannot but assent to them as 
they eorrenwtui fo those ideas wo have, but no farther 
than that. Loeke. 



oorrMpond 

4 . To eommimioatie bv means of letters sent 
and received : hold intercourse with a person 
at a distance oy sending and receiving letters: 
absolutely or followed by with. 

An officer 

Roie up end rued the itatntee, such lut Uieee; 

Not for three years to eorrttpond with home, . . . 

Not for three yeans to speak with any men. 

Tennyton, Prince**, li. 

6t. To hold communion : followed by with. 

Helf-kiiowlng ; and from tlieiice 

MagnnidinoUM to eorrenpotid with Hearen. 

if if ton, P. T*, vil. 611. 
« Byn. (Of eorrmponil to.) To suit, an*wer to, accord with, 
harmonize with, tally with, comport with. 

CorreBpondence (kor-e-spon'dens), n. [as D. 
korreapotidentic = G. corrvgponSem = Dan. kor~ 
respondents, < F. corretrftondance = Sp. Pg. cor- 
rosporuleneia = It. corHspondenza, < ML. *cor- 
respondentia, < *corresp&nden(t-)a, ppr. : see cor- 
respondent.'] 1. A rmation of parallelism, or 
similarity in position and relation. Bee oorre- 
spondent, a., 1, and correspond, 1. 

A eorrespondtnee between elmultaneou* and *ucce*«lve 
obaugu* in the organiam. H. Spencer, Prin. of Biol., | 28. 

5. A relation of conformableness or congruity ; 
the state of being adapted or reciprocally re- 
lated in form or eharacter ; a condition of agree- 
ment or relative fltneBS. 

The very e**ence of truth or falaehood la the eorretpon- 
denee or non-correapondence of thought with objective re- 
ality. Micart, Nature and Thought, p. 171. 

8. In math., a mode of relation by which each 
individual of one set is related to a definite 
number of individuals of another (or the same) 
set, and a definite number of individuals of the 
first set is related to each individual of the 
second set. If M is the first number and N the 
second, the relation is said to be an A" fo if cor- 
respondetioe . — 4. That which corresponds to 
something else ; one of a pair or series that is 
oomplemoutary to another or others. [Chiefly 
usea in the plural by Swodenborgians. Bee 
doctrine of correspondences, below.] — 6. Inter- 
course between persons at a distance by means 
of letters sent and answers received. 


To (oollitato corTe«jKmrf«>no< between one part of l/nulou 
Slid another wa* not originally one of the object* of the 
post-office. Macaulay, Ulst. Eng., 111. 

Hence — 6. The letters which pass between cor- 
respondents : as, the corresjwndence of Goethe 
ana Schiller is published. 

The inside of the letter Is always the cream of the cor- 
reipomtence. Ooldemith, She Stoop* to Conquer, tv. 1. 

7. Friendly intercourse; reciprocal exchange 
of offices or civilities ; social relation. 

l.et military persons hold good eorreepontUtwe with the 
other great men in the statu. 

Bacon, Seditions and Troubles. 

To towne to visit y Holland Amlws*', with whom 1 had 
now contracted much friendly ameepondenee. 

Evelyn, Ulary, Sept. 22, 1S67. 

To show the mutual friendship and good corretpondence 
that reign* liutween them. 

Strutt, Sport* aud Pastimes, p. 89. 
Ckmunlttees of oorrsspondenoe, in v. s. hUt , com- 

mlttous appointed during the revoiutionan pcrhal, flrst 
by the towns of New England, then by tbu legislatures of 
the colonies, to prepare and circulate statement* of Aiucri- 
can grievances, and to discuss and concert with one ano- 
ther measures of roilress. — Conormal coirespoiideiice. 
See conormal.— Orcmonlan oorrespoDdenos. See Cre- 
tttotwan. -Dootrlu* of corrMpoudsaoet, in the theology 
of Swedeiilmrg, the doctrine that everything In nature cor- 
responds with and symlmlUes some specific siilritual prin- 
ciple, of which it Is an embodiment, and that those books 
of the Bible which constitute the word of God are wrllton 
according to such oorresjiondences, or according to the 
invariable spiritual slOTlflcanoe of the words used. 

CorreBpondency (kor-e-spon'den-si), n. Same 
as correspondence, 1, 2, 3.. 
correspondent (kor-o-spon'dentO, a. and n. 
fsa D. Dan. 8w. korrespondent s= (i. correspon- 
dent, < F. correspondant s= Sp. corremondiente = 
Pg. correspondente = It. coridspond^te, < ML. 
*eorre8ponden{t-)s, ppr. of *oorrespondere, corre- 
spond: see correspond.] I. a. 1. Having the 
relation of correspondence, (a) Occupying similar 
positions or having similar relations. See correepond, 1. 
lb) Conformable ; cnngrnuns ; suited ; similar ; as, lot be- 
havior be correeixmdent to profession, and both be corre- 
spondent to ■rood murals. 

As they have base fortunes, so have they base minds 
eorretpondent. Burton, Anat of Mel., p. 216. 

Nor truly do I think the lives of these, or of any oUier, 
were ever cormcjmiulent, or In all points conformable unto 
their doctrines. Sir T. Browne, llellgio Medici, 1. 66. 

Things . . . which excite In u* the passion of love, or 
some eorretpondent alleottun. Ooldtmith, Criticisms. 


8t. Obedient ; conformable in behavior. 

1 will be eorretpondent to command, 

And do my apntlng geuUy. 

Shah., Tempeit, L 2. 
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8t. Betipoiiiible. [Bture.] 

We are not oorreepondent tor any but our owne plaeeo. 

Chapman, Widow’s Tears, v. 
n, n. One who eorreaponds ; one with whom 
interoouree, as of friendehip or of business, is 
carried on by letters or messages; i^oifleally, 
one who sends from a distance regular oommu- 
nioations in epistolary form to a newspaper. 

A neg 

Weal 

of business, and the immensely valui , 

had with each other, had greatly familiarised the Tyrians 
and Jew* with tholreorreipondentt the Cushites and Shep- 
herd* on the coast of Africa. 

Bruee, Source of the Nile, I. 472. 
I am delighted to hear of your proposed tour, but not 
so well pleased to be told that you expect to be bad eotre- 
tpondenti during your stay at Welsh inns. 

Macaulay, Life and Iietters, I. 284. 


fur publication, itema of local newa from another place, 
at home or abroad, as the details of a battle, or circum- 
stances of an expedition, etc. 

correspondential (kor^o-spon-den'shal), a. 
K correspondence (ML. *oorrespondenUa) + -aJ.] 
Pertaining to correspondence. [Bare.] 

Tlie place being the head of a Waahlngton editorial and 
corretpondential bureau for the Tribune, and of course 
one of much responsibility and Influence. 

S. Sowlet, In Merriam, 1. 178. 
correspondently (kor-o-spon'dent-li), adv. In 
a corresponding manner, 
corresponding (kor-e-simn'ding), .p. a. [Ppr. 
of corresptrm, a.] 1. Relatea by oorreepon- 

denoe. (a) Slnitlar In positiou or relation. See corre- 
spond, 1. 

The religion spoken of in art becomes the Higher Pa- 
ganism. What Is the eorretpondiny religion which stands 
related to conduct or morality aa this religion is related 
to art? J. Jl Seeley, Nat. Kellgion, p. 167, 

All the key* lu the Instrument, whether one or more oc- 
taves, have corretponding reeds and actuating magnet*. 

O. B. Preeeott, Elect. Invent., p. 164. 
(b) Conformable ; agreeing ; accordant. 

And they converse on divers theme*, to And 
It they lessees a corretpor^in^mlna. 


8. Carrymg on intercourse by letters.— Cor- 
responding Iluxiotu. See yftmon.— Corresponding 
hemianopsia, see hemianopsia — Corresponding 
member of a society, a member residing at a distauce who 
ourresnan<ls with the society on It* stmeial subject, but gen- 
erally has no deliberative voice in its administration. Ab- 
hreviatod cor. mcm.^ Corretponding points, in tnath., 
points of the Hessian of a cubic curve whose tangent* 
meet on the cubic. Cayley, 1867.— Corresponding seo- 
retary. See teeretary. 

correspondlniily (kor-e-spon'ding-li), adv. In 
a oorrospouding manner or degree. 

Reflecting that if the tradesmen were knaves, the gentle- 
men were corretpvndingly tools. Prmuie, Sketches, p. 243. 

corresponsloii (kor-e-roon 'shpn), n. [s Sp. cor- 
responsion (obs.), < ML. as it'^corresj>onsio{n-), 
< *correfq)ondere, correspond: see correspond.] 
The character of being correspondent, or the 
state of corresponding; correspondence: as, 
the ettrrosponsion of two correlative particles 
in a Greek sentence. [Bare,] 


correspongiye (kor-e-spon'siv), o. [< corre- 
spond, after responsive. ] Responsive to effort or 
impulse; answering; corresponding. [Bare.] 
Massy staples, 

And correeponeive and fiilfllliiig bolt*. 

Shak., T. and C., Prol. 
A study by the ear alone of Shakespeare’s metrical pn>- 
gress, and a study by light of the knowledge thus obtained 
uf the correeponeive progress within. 

Stvinbume, Shakespeare, p. 26. 

correBponsiyely (kor-p-spon'siv-li), adv. In 
a oorresponsive or corresponding manner. 
[Bare.] 

COrri, n. See corrie. 

corridor (kor'i-dfir or -dw), n. [= D. corridor 
=z Dan. Bw. korridor, < F. corridor, < It. oorri- 
dore, a corridor, gallery, a runner, a race-horse 
(= Sp. Pg. corraaor. a runner, race-horse, cor- 
ridor), < correre = Bp. Pg. oorrer = F. courir, 
< L. currere, run: see current, and cf. ourrour.] 

1. In arch., a gallery or passage ha a building. 

Full of long-sounding corridor* it was, 

Tlmt over-vaulted grateful gloom. 

Tennyton, Palace of Art. 

2. In fbrt., a covered way carried round the 
whole coinpass of the fortifications of a place. 
Wilhelm, Mil. Diet. — 8. See the extract. 

A high covered carriage-way with a tessellated pave- 
ment and green plastered walto . . . (eoiTMfor, the Creoles 
always called it) opened into a sonny court surrounded 
with narrow porteires. 

(f. W, Cable, The arondiscimei, p. 87fl. 


oonly»te 

oorrifi. enrri (kor'i), «. [Ako written oorrM; 

< Gael, corraok, steep, predpitous, abrupt.] A 

hollow space or exeavauon In the side of a nill. 
See [Scotch.] ^ 

The gravee of the slain are still to be seen in that little 
eorri, or bottom, on the opposite aide of the bum. 

Scott, Waverley, svl. 

Corrie* are scooped out on the one hand, end nSked pre- 
cipices ore left on the other. CMtie, Enoyc. Brit, X 874. 

A remarkable feature of the granite hllla of Arrm la the 
eorri**. . . . I’hey generally present the appearance of a 
volcanic crater, port of one side of which has disappeared. 

A. C. Ramtay, Geology of Arran, v. 

Oorrigan'B button, disease, pulse. See the 

nouns. 

corriget. t>. t- [MB. corigen, < OF. conriger, < 
L. corrigere, correct: see correct.] To oorreot. 
Chaucer. 

corriseudum (kor-i-jen'dum), n. ; pi. corrigenda 
(-djl). [L., ger. of corrigere, correct: see cor- 
red, t).] Something, especially a word or phrase 
in print, that is to be corrected or altered. 

corrlgeut (kor'i-jent), a. and n. [< L. corri- 
gen{t^8, ppr. of corrigere, correct: see correct, 
V.] I. a. In med,, corrective. 

II. n. Jn med., a corrective : speoifloally ap- 
plied to an ingredient of a presenption design- 
ed to correct some undesirable effect of ano- 
ther ingredient. 

COrri^mllty (kor^i-ji-bil'i-ti), n. [= F. corri- 
gibutK = Sp. corregibiltdad ; as corrigible + 
-ity ; see -biUty.] The character or state of be- 
ing corrigible. 

corrigible (kor'i-ji-bl), a. [< F. corrigikh = 
Sp. corregible = Pg. corrigivel = It. corrigibile, 

< ML. corrigibilis, < L. corrigere, correct: see 
correct, v., and corrigent.] 1. Capable of being 
corrected or amended : as, a corrigible defect. 

TrovUied allway, that yf ony of the said artlclls be con- 
trary to the llhertu of the said cite, or old custumes of the 
same, thatli hit \>e reforraabyll and eorrigabUl by the 
Mayre, BoUUfa, and the comen counsayle of the oitee. 

EnglUk Qildt (E. E. T. 8.), p, 837. 

A I’um of Stile, or Expression more Oorreot, or at least 
more Corrigible, tlisn In those which 1 have formerly writ- 
ten. Congreve, Way of the World, Bed. 

2. Capable of being reformed in character or 
oonduot: as, a corrigible sinner. — Sf. Punish- 
able ; that may be chastised tor correction. 


language. Howell, Vocall F 

4t. Having power to correct; corrective. 

The power and corrigible authority of this lies in our 
wills. Shak., Othello, I. 8. 

Do I not bear a reasonable corrigible band over him? 

B. Jorum, Foetattw, IL 1. 
coTTigiblenesB (kor'i-ji-bl-uos), n. The oharao- 
ter or state of being corrigible, 
corriyal (ko-ri'val)^ n. and a. [=s P. eorrkal, 
< L. corrivalis, a Joint rival, < eom-, together, + 
rimW#, rival. Ct. corival.] I. n. 1. A rival; a 
competitor. 

The Oersldins end the Butlers, both adversaiye* and 
oorryvall* one ogsynst the other. 

Spenser, State of Ireland. 

While they tpersecutors] practise violence to the souls 
of men and make their swords of steel corHvale with the 
two-edged spiritual sword of the Son of God, the basis of 
their highest pillars, tlie foundation of their glorious pal- 
aces are hut dross and rottennesa. 

Roger William*, quoted In Tyler's Amer. Lit., I. 86&. 

2f. A companion. [Bare.] 

Tile Prince of Woles, lord John of Lancaster, 

The noble Westmoreland, and warlike Blunt ; 

And many more corrivalt, and dear men 
Of estimation. Shak., 1 Hen. IV., It. 4. 

H. a. Having contending claims ; emulous. 

A power equal and corrival with that of God. 

Bp. Fltetwood, Mlracleo. 
corriyal (ko-rl'vfvl), V. l<. corrival, n.] Ltrans. 
To rival ; pretend to equal. 

n. intrans. To pretend to be equal; com- 
pete. 

But with the aunne corrivalling In light, 

Shlnea more by day than other stars by night. 

FiU-Oeofflrey, Blessed Birthday. 

corriyall^ (kor-i-val'i-ti), n. [< corrival + 
-ity.] Rivalry; corrivalry. [Bare.] 


corriyalry (ko-ri'val-ri), n. [< corrival + -ry.] 
Competiwon ; joint rivalry. Jfp. MaU. 

COrriyalBhipt (ko-ri'val-ship), n. [< corrival + 
-«Ati>.] Rivalry; corrivalry. 

Men In kindness ore mutqolly lambs, but in eorrivalMp 
ot love Uona. Ford, Honour Triumidumt, U. 

eorriyatet (kor'l-vftt), v. t. r< L. oorrioaUM, pp. 
ot corrivare, draw (water) into one strei^ < 
com-, together, + tivare, draw ott (water), < 



finu, • brook : see rivoL Ot. derive, detivoie.] 
To torn a stream ot (water) by drawing from 
several sonroes. 

Bare devlcM to eorrivSl* wAten. 

Burton, Annt ot Mel, p. 27S. 

corrivationt (kor-l-vS'shon), n. [< corrivate + 
W(;n.] llie numlng of dilterent streams into 
one. 

Corrivationo of water to moisten and refresh barren 
^onds. Burton, Anat. of Mel., To the Reader, p. 60. 

oorroborant (ko-rob'^r^nt), a. and n. [< L. 
eort-oboran(t~)8, ppr. of eorrohorare, strengthen : 
see eorroborate.j I. a. Strengthening; having 
the power or quality of giving stren^h: as, a 
corroborant medioiue. 

Refrigerant, corroborant, and aperient. 

Baeon, Nat. Hist. 

H. n. A medicine that produces strength 
and vigor; atonic. 

A dislocated wrist, uiuucoeHfully set, occasioned advice 


corroborate (kq-rob'^rat), v. t. ; pret. and pp. 
corroborated, ppr. corroborating. [< L. cor- 
roboratus, pp. of corroborate, eonroborare (> It. 
eorrohorare = Sp. Pg. corroborar = F. corroho- 
ror), strengthen, < com-, together, + roborare, 
8 trengthenj^< robur (rohor-), strength: see ro- 
bust.'] 1. To strengthen; make strong, or im- 
part additional strength to: as, to corroborate 
the judgment, will, or habits. [Obsolescent.] 

The nerves are corroborated thereby. Watte. 

2. To confirm; make more certain; give addi- 
tional assurance of : as, the news is corrobo- 
rated by recent advices. 

JIfVom these observations, oorroborated by taste and Judg- 
ment, he formed an Ideal pattern. 

Chldemith, Cultivation of Taste. 

Be does not see fit to corroborate any fact by the testi- 
mony of any witness. 

D. Webeter, Goodrldge Case, April, 1817. 

When the truth ot a person's assertions Is cidled in ques- 
tion, It Is fortunate for him ... If ho have respectable 
friends to corroborate his testimony. 

Crabb, Eiigllih Bynonynies (ed. 1820). 

eorroboratef (kq-rob' 9 -rat), a. [< L. corrobora- 
ft(«,np.: SCO the verb.] Corroborated; strength- 
ened; confirmed. 

Except it be corroborate by custom. 

Bacon, Custom and Education. 

corroborater (kq-rob' 6 -ra-t 6 r), n. One who or 
that whioh corroborates, strengthens, or con- 
firms. 

corroboratict (kq-rob- 9 -rat'ik), a. and n. [As 
corroborate + -to.] I. a. Strengthening; cor- 
roborant. 

n. ». That whioh strengthens. 

Get a good warm girdle, and tie round you ; tls an excel- 
lent eorroboratick to strengthen the loins. 

7'om Broivn, Works, II. 180. 

corroboration (kq-rob-S-ra'shqn), n. [= F. cor- 
roboration = Sp. ”corrobor«cfo» = Pg. corrobo- 
ra^ as It. corroboraaione, < L. as if *corrobora- 
tio{n-), < corroborare, ^ja. oorroboratus, strength- 
en: see corroborate, i>. J 1 . The act of strength- 
ening; addition of strength. [Obsolete or ar- 
ehaic.J 

For corroboration and conifortstlon, take snch bodies as 
are of astringent quality, without manifest cold. 

Baeon, Nat. Uist., f 061. 
2. The act of confirming ; verification ; confir- 
mation: as, the corroboration of the testimony 
of a witness by other evidence. 

Having considered the evidence given by the plays them- 


corroboratoiT (kq-rob'^i^t^ri), o. [<«»to 6 . 
orate + -ory.] Tending to strenj^hen ; corrob- 
orative. 

eorroboree, corrobory (ko-rob-^rS', ko-rob'o- 
rl),n. [Also corrohery; native name.] A war- 
dance or danoing-pa^y of the aborigines of 
Australia and New Zealand. 

These men (Datives of Tasmania], as well os those of the 
tribe belonging to King George's Sound, being tempted 
by the offer ot some tuba ot rice and sugar, were persuaded 

• to hold a eorrobery, or mvat dancing party. 

Darmin, Voyage of Beagle, It. 240. 

eorroboree, corrobory (ko-rob-^ro', ko-rob'o- 

ri), V. i. ; pret. and pp. eorroboreed, corroboried, 
ppr. corrmoreeitM, corroborying. [< eorroboree, 
corrobory, ».] To hold a eorroboree; bo used 
for that purpose. 

The Menura Alberti scratches for itself shallow holes, 
or, 08 they are called by the natives, corroborying places, 
where It Is believed lioth sexes assemble. 

Darwin. Descent of Man, II. 102. 

corrode (k^rod'). ; piot. and pp. corroded, 

ppr. corroding. [= F. corroder zs Pr. eorrodcr 
= Sp. Pg. eorroer = It. corrodcre, < L. corro- 
dore, gnaw, gnaw to pieaes, < com-, together, 
+ rodere, gnaw: see rodent. Cf. erode.] I. 
irons. Literally, to oat or gnaw away gradually ; 
hence, to wear away, diminish, or disintegrate 
(a body) by gradually separating small par- 
ticles from (it), especially by the action of a 
chemical agent: as, nitric acid corrodes cop- 
per: often used figuratively. 

We know that aqua-fortlscorrodfnff copper . . . Is wont 
to reduce It to a green blue solution. Boyle, Colours. 

Hiumid Jealousy its venom once diffuse. 

Corroding every thought, and blasting all 
Dove's paradiso. Thomeon, Spring, 1. 1078. 

That melancholy which is excited by objects ot pleasure 
. . . soothes the heart Instead of eorroditw it. 

QoUimnxth, Vicar, xxiv. 

In all Catholic countries where eccloatastical Influences 
have been permitted to develop unmolested, the inoims- 
tio organisations have proved a deadly canker, corroding 
the prosperity ot the nation. 

Leeiy, Europ. Morals, II. 100. 
= 8 yn. To canker, gnaw, waste. 

n. intrans. 1. To gnaw; eat or wear away 
gradually. 

Thou shew'st thyself a true corroding vermin. 

B. Jotwon, Magiietick Lady, Iv. 2. 

There have been long Intervening periods of compara- 
tive rest, durlitg which the sea corroded deeply, as it Is 
still corroding Into the land. 

Darwin, Geol. Observations, H. 218. 

2. Figuratively, to become gradually impaired 
or deteriorated; waste away. 

The fiery and impatient spirit of the future lllustrtuus 
commander was doomed fur a time to fret under restraint, 
and to corrode in distasteful repose. 

Motley, Dutch Republic, 111. .160. 

3. To act by or as if by corrosion or canker, 
or a process of eating or wearing away. 

By incautiously sulTering this Jealousy to corrode. In her 
breast, she began to give a loose to imssbni. 

OoldtmUb, The Bee, No. 7. 

COTTOdOSt (kq-rd'dent), a. and n. [< L, corro- 
<len(t-)s, pijr. of corfodere, corrode : see corrode.] 
I. a. Having the power of corroding; acting 
by corrosion. [Bare.] 

n. n. Any substance that corrodes. 

The physick ot that goinl Samaritan In the Gospel, where- 
in there was a corrodent and a lenient, compunction and 
consolation. Bp. King, Vitls Talatlna, p. 17. 

Oorrodentia (kor^-den'shl-a), n. pi. [NL., 
neut. pi. of L. corroden{t-)s, ppr. of corrodere, 
gnaw: sec corrodent, corrode^ A group of 
neuropterous (pseudo-neuropterous) insects. 
They have the following technical oharauteristics ; the 
antennn many-Jolnted ; the wings wltli few nervures, 
sometimes quite without transverse venation ; the liead 


oorrosiTttjr 

kind of cement applied to the outside of vessels 
to make them water-tight, or laid at the bottom 
of reservoirs, etc. , to keep the water from perco- 
lating downward. 

corroubillty (ko-ro-si-bil'i-ti), n. [< oorrosi- 
blc: see -biltty.] " Same as corrodibility. 
oorrosible (kq-rfi'si-bl), a. [< L. corrosus, pp. 
of corrodere, corrode (see corrode), + -ibJe.] 
Same as corrodible. 

COrroBibleneBS (ko-rfi'si-bl-nes), «. The char- 
acter or property of being corrodible, 
corrosion (kq-ro'zhon), n. [= F. corrosion as 
Pr. corrosio, corrossio s= Sp. corrosion as Pg. 
corrosdo = It. corrosions, < ML. eorrosio(n^, 
< L. corrodere, pp. corrosus, gnaw, corrode; 
see corrode.] Literally, the act or process of 
eating or gnawing away; hence, the process 
of wearing away, disintegrating, or destroying 
by the gradual separation of small parts or 
particles, especially by the action of chemical 
agents, as acids: often used figuratively of 
the destructive influence of care, grief, time. 


Though It Ipecvialmoss] breaks )iot out In paroxysnisof 
outrage, ... it wuara out happiness by slow eorroeion. 

Johneon, Rambler, No. 74. 

They [Grecian art and literature] have carried their 
own serene and celestial atmosphere into all lands, to 
protect them against the eorroeion ot time. 

Thoreau, Walden, p. 112. 
corrosive (kq-rd'siv, formerly kor'q-siv), a. and 
n. [= F. corrosif = Pr. corrosiu, corrossiu ss 
8 p. Pg. It. corrosivo, < ML. as if *corroiiivus, < 
L. corrosus, pp. of corrodere, corrode; see cor- 
rode. Cf. cornice.] I. a. Literally, eating or 
gnawing; hence, destroying an if by gnawing 
away; wearing away or disintegrating by sep- 
arating small parts or particles, especially un- 
der ohemical action, as of acids: often used 
figuratively of immaterial agents, as care, time, 
etc., absolutely or •with of. 

The soft delicious air, 


To heal the scar of tliesu cormeive fli 
Shall breatlie lier balm. 


fires. 

1 , V. 1., il. 
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I should like, It I could, to give a specimen of their as* 
sumptions and Uiu reasonings founded on them, which in 
luy “ Apologia ”1 considered to bo corroeive (\f ill religion. 

J. H. Neumum, Contemimrary Rev., XLVIll. 461. 
Corrosive sublimate, the hicblorid of mercury (HgClg), 
prepared by subliming an intimate mixture of equal pam 
of common salt and mercuric sulphate. It is a white 
crystalline solid, and is an acrid poison of groat virulence. 
The stomocli-pump and emetics are tlie surest proventivea 
of Its deluterlous effects when swallowed ; white of egg 
has also been found serviceable In allaying Its poisonous 
Influence upon the stomach. It requires SOpam of cold 
water, but only 2 of lulling water, for Ita sofntlon. It is 
used in surgery as an antlscF"' ^ ‘ ' 


surgery a 


n antiseptic, and In medicine inter- 


COrroborAtlve (kq-rob'o-r^tiv). a, and n. [= F. 
eorroboratifss Bp. Pg. It. corroborativo, < L. as 
if *oorroborativua, < corroboratus, pp. of corrobo- 
rare, strengthen : see corroborate, v., and -fw.] 
I. a. 1 . Having the power of giving stren^u 
or additional strength. — 2. Tending to confirm 
or establish the truth of something ; verifying. 

If you think there be anything explanatory or corrobo- 
rative ot what I say, ... be so good as to transcribe those 
passages for mo. Bp. Warburton, Letter to Bp. Hurd. 

n. n. That which corroborates, (a) A medi- 
«ine that strengthens ; a oorroborant. 

An apothecaries shop . . . wherein arp all remedies, 
. . . alteratives, eorroborativee, lenitives, etc. 

Burton, Anat. of Mel., p. 280. 

(6t) Corroborative testimony. 

He that says the words of the fathers are not sutfleient 
to determine a nice question, stands not against him who 
aaya they are excellent oorrohorativee In a question already 
determined. Jer. Taylor, Wotto (m- 1886), II. 146. 


book-Ilce, and the 
the Termitidae or white ants, by others made type ot a 
group leoptera. (See these words.) The Itest-known rep- 
resentative of the group is the death-watch, Atropoe (or 
Trootee) puUatoriue, a pwt of Inscct-colIections. By some 
the Corrodentia are regarded as an order composed of the 
Termitidoe, Peoddee, and llaUoidtaga. 

oorrodiaiet (ko-rd'di-af), v. An improper and 
obsolete form of corrode. 
corrodihilitiy (ko-ro-^-bil'i-ti), n. [< corrodi- 
ble : see -hiZuy.] " The character or property of 
being corrodible. Also eorrosihility. 
corrcialble (kq-rd'di-bl), a. [< esnrrode + -ihU. 
Cf. oorrosible'.] Capable of being corroded. 
Also oorrosible. 

Metals . . . corrodible by waters. 

3ir T. Browne, Vnlg. Err. 

corrody. n. See corody. 
corroi (kor'oi), n, [< F. corroi, a puddle, ce- 
ment, also currying, OP. eonroi, corroi, appa- 
ratus, gear, preparation, etc. ; see eurry^.] A 


vwMilcnl preparations. Wood, cordage, canvaa. etc., when 
soaked in a loiutioa of It, are found to be less destructible 
on exi>o8ure. 

II. M. Anything that corrodes, especially a 
chemical a^ent, as an acid ; anything that wears 
away or msintegrates: figuratively, anything 
that has an analogous influence upon the mind 
or feelings. 

The violence of his dlsoosc, Fraticiaco, 

Must not be Jested with ; 'tls grown infectloua, 

And now strung corronvee must cure him. 

Pleteher, 'Wit without Money, Iv. 1. 

Poverty and want are gonemlly eorrmnvee to all kinds 
of men. Burton, Anat. of McL, p. 216. 

Corruncex are substances which, when placed In contact 
with living parts, gradually disorgani/e them. 

Dunglieon, Diet, ot Med. Science. 

COrrosivet (kq-rd'siv, kor'd-siv), v. [< corro- 
sive, w.] I, irans. To corrode. 

Thy conscience corrosiv'd with grief. 

Drayton, Borons' Wars. 

n. intrans. To act by corrosion. 

The peril that arises to the heart from passion Is the 
flxedliess of it, when, like a curnunving plulster. It eats 
Into the sore. Bp. Hall, Contemplations, Iv. 

corrosively (ko-rd'siv-li), adv. 1. In a corro- 
sive manner; fay corrosion. — 2. Like a corro- 
sive. 

At flrst It tasted somewhat corroeieely. Boyle, Saltpetre. 

corrosiveness (kq-rd'siv-ncs), n. 1. The prop- 
erty of corroding, eating away, or disintegrat- 
ing; figuratively, an analogous property in some 
immaterial agent.— -2. Some pro^rty charac- 
teristic of a corrosive substance, as its taste. 
[Rare.] 

Saltpetre betrays upon the tongue no earroeiveneee at 
aB, but coldness. Boyle, Saltpetre. 

corrosivity (kor-^Biv',Lti),n. 
as corrosive + -ity.] Corrosiveness. 'nsWfik# 
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corroval 

OorrovtUl (kor'$-val), n. An arrow-poison of the 
Unit^ States of Colombia, which produces gen- 
eral muscular and cardiac paralysis. 
OOrr^alllie (kor'^val-in), n. [< corroval + 
An alkaloid derived from corroval, prob- 
ably identical with curarino, 
corrngant (kor'b-gfint), a. [< L. corrugan( t-)s, 
ppr. of corrugarc, wrinkle: see corrugate, o.j 
Having the power of corrugating, or contract- 
ing into wrinkles or folds. Johnson, 
corrugate (kor'li-gat), v. t.; pret. and pp. cor- 
rugated, ppr. corrugating, [< L. corrugatus, pp. 
of corrugare, conrugare (> It. corrugare ss 8p. 
corrugar), wrinkle, < com-, together 4- rugare, 
wrinkle, < ruga, a wrinkle, fold.] To wrinkle ; 
draw or contract into folds; pucker: as, to cor- 
rugate the skin ; to corrugate iron plates for use 
in building. 

Cold and drynen do both of them contract and eorru- 
gat*. Baeon, Nat HUt. 

OOrrMate (kor'^Kftt), «. r< L. corrugatus, pp. : 
see the verb.] 1. Wrinkled ; contracted ; puck- 
ered. 

Extended views a narrow mind extend ; 

Push out Its eorrugatt, expansive make. 

Youv^, Night Thoughts, lx. ISW. 

2. In zo8l, and hot,, having a wrinkled appear- 
ance : ^plied to a surface closely covered with 
parallel and generally curved or wavy sharp 
ridges which are separated by deep and often 
depressed lines. 

corrugated (kor'<i-ga-ted), p. a, [< corrugate 
+ -eo^.] Wrinkled ; bent or drawn into paral- 
lel furrows or ridges : as, corrugated iron. 

Not level and smooth, hut eomigaled; tossed Into moun- 
tains and reefs of sand, seamed with shallow ravines and 
enclosing in the sweep of the sand-hills immense tilains. 

W. II. Biutell, Diary in India, I. 84. 
Oormgatsd iron. See tVon. 
corrugation (kor-ii-ga'shpn), n. [= F. corrugn- 
*ion7< L. as if *eorrugatio(n-), < corrufjare, wrin- 
kle: Bee corrugate.] A wrinkling; contraction 
into wrinkles ; a wrinkled, furrowed, or puck- 
ered state or condition. 

oorrugator (kor'ii-g&-tpr). w.; pi. corrugatores 
(kor^-g&-t6'r«z). [ss P. corrugateur = Sp. 
cotrugador = It. corrugatore, < NL. oorrugator, 

< L. corrugare, pp. corrugatus, wrinkle: sec 
corrugate, «,] In aivat., a muscle the action of 
which contracts into wrinkles the part it acts 
npon: as, the oorrugator superciin, one of a 
pair of small muscles situated on each side of 
the forehead, which contract or knit the brows. 
—Oorrugator outla anl, the wrinkler of the skin of the 
anus, a thin layer of involuntary muscular libers radiating 
hom tlio anus, which by tlieir oontraoUon cause folds of 
skill radiating from tlie oriflce. 

COrrugcnt (kor'<}-j§nt), a. [Improp. for corru- 
gant^ la anat., drawing together; contraoting. 
— Oorrugent muscle. Same as eomtrnuor. Imp. Diet. 
corrumpt (ko-rump'), V, t. and t. [ME. oorrum- 
pen, corumpen, corompen, < OF. corrumpre, cor- 
rompre, P. eorrompre = Sp. Pg. corromper = 
It. oorrompbre, < h. corrumpere, conrumpere, pp. 
oorruptus, conruptus, corrupt : see corrupt.] To 
corrupt. 

The olothrod blood, for eny lecbe-oraft, 
Comnnptth. Chaucer, Knight's TiUo, L 1888. 

It is nst hoot and moist as eir ; for elr corrumvith a 
thing a-noon, as it schewith weel by gcneracioun of dies, 
and areins (spiders], and siche othere. 

Book ig QuinU Bisencc (ed. Fumlvall), p. 2. 

comimpablet (ko-rum'pf^bl), a. [ME. (Halli- 
well], < OF. corrumpable, corrompable, P. cor- 
rompable (=s Sp. corrompible=: It. oorrompevolc), 

< corrumpre, eorrompre, corrupt: see corrump.] 
Corruptible. Lydgate. 

COrrumptionK ». [ME. corrumpdoun, an erro- 
neous form of corruption, after corrump.] Cor- 
ruptiou. 

The elementes alle sal Iki dene 
Of alle corrumpeiouru that we here se. 

HampoU, Prick of Conscience, 1. 68B2. 
GOmwt (ko-rupt'), V. [< ME. corrupten, corup- 
ten, <JL. conruptus, conruptus, pp. of comtmpere, 
conrumpere, destroy, ruin, injure, spoil, corrupt, 
bribe, < com-, together + rumpere, break in 
pieces: see rupture. Cf. corrump,] I. trans. 
It. To injure; mar; spoil; destroy. 

Lay not up for yourselves treasures upon earth, where 
moth and nist doth corrupt. Mat. vl. 19. 

2. To vitiate physically ; render unsound ; taint 
or contaminate as with disease; decompose: 
as, to corrupt the blood. 

home tliere were tliat died presently after they got 
ashore. It being certainly the quality of the place either 
to kill, or cure quickly, as the bodies are more or lease cer- 
ruptetl. Quoted In Capt. John Jfinith'i True Travels, II. 166. 

3. To change from a sound to a putrid or pu- 

. . .V- ^ '*• n of (a 
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organic body), as by a natural process, accom- 
panied by a fetid smell ; change from a good to 
a bad physical condition, in any way.— 4. To 
idtiate or deprave, in a moral sense; change 
from good to bad; infect with evil; pervert; 
debase. 

Wliat force ill companie hath, to eerruptgood Wittes, the 
wisest men know best. Ateham, The Soholemaster, p. 62. 

Evil communications corrupt good manners. 

1 Cor. XV. 38. 

Thrice Is be arm'd that hath his quarrel lust ; 

And he but naked, Uinugh lock’d up in ateel. 

Whose conscience with injustice is corrupted. 

Bhak., 2 Hen. VI., iii. 2. 

Conversation will not corrupt us, if we come to the as- 
sembly 111 oiir own garb and speech, and with the energy 
of health to select what is ours and reject what la not. 

Emertun, Society and Solitude, 
lleiity eorrupU the melody 
That made thee famous once, when yi 


UbMs, < L. eorrupilUhvp. of eorrumpers, oomtpit 
aeecom^tyO.] 1. That may be corrupted; sub- 
ject to decay, putrefaction, or destruction : as, 
this corruptible body. 

This eorruptMe must put on inoormptlon, and tills mor- 
tal must put on immortality. 1 Cor. xv. 68; 

2. That may be contaminated or 'vitiated in 
qualities or principles ; susoeptiblo of being de- 
praved, tainted, or chanrod for the worse: as, 
manners are corruptible br evil example. — 8. 
C)]^n to bribing; susoeptible of being bribed: 
as, corruptible voters. 

corrnptiblenegg (kq-mp'ti-bl-nes), n. Suscep- 
tibility of corruption ; corruptibuity. 

COrraptibly (kg-rup'ti-bli), ado. In such a 
manner as to be corrupted or vitiated. 

It is too late : the life of all his blood 
Is touch'd corruptibly, Shak., K. John, v. 7. 


Tennyson, a^““Bfickblrd. OorrnpticolSB (kor-up-tik'6-le), n. pL [LL., < 
6. To pervert or vitiate the integrity of; entice f** cotrapfiM, corrupt (in reference to the al- 
from aCegiance, or from a good to an evil oourso leged corruptible nature of Christ s bodv), + co- 

- . .. lere, worship.] The name given by Western 

writers to the Phthortolatrac, a Christian sect 
of the sixth century, which held that the body 
of Christ was necessarily and naturally oorrup- 
tible, in opposition to another Monophysile 
sect, the Apbthartodooetes. 
corruption (kg-rup'shgn), ». K ME. eorrup- 
cion, corrupcimn, ooriipcion = 1). corruptie = 
Dan. korruption, < OF. corruption, corrupeion, 
F. corruption = Pr. corrupoio = Sp. corruption 
=r Pg. corrupfBo =s It, corrusione, < L. corrup- 
Uo{n-), conruptio(n-), < corrutmere, pp. corrup- 
tus, corrupt : see corrupt, v.] 1 . The act of cor- 
rupting, or the state of being corrupt or putrid; 
the dostriictionof the natural form of anorganic 
body by decomposition accompanied by putre- 
faction ; physical dissolution. 


trescont state; oauae the decomposition of (an ruttevole, oorruttibUe, 


'I'hat tut king riui corrupt. Shak,, Hen. 

*1110 guards, corrupted, arm themselvM against 
Their late protected master. 

Fletcher, Double Marriage, v. 2. 

The money wliich the King received from France liad 
been largely employed tororrupt members of Parliament. 

Macaulay, Hallam’s Const. Hist. 
6. To debase or render impure by alterations 
or innovations ; infect with imperfections or er- 
rors ; falsify ; pervert: as, to corrupt language ; 
to corrupt a text. 

In like manner have they corrupt the scripture. 
Tyndale, Ans. to Sir T. More, etc. (Parker 9oc., 1860), p. 44. 
=Byn. a. Spoil, taint.— 4. Contaminate, deprave, demor- 
allw. See taint, v. t. 

II. intrans. To become putrid; putrefy; rot. 

'llie aptness of air or water to corrupt or putrefy. 

Bacon, Nat HUt, Int. to ix. 
»8yn. Decay, Putrefy, etc. See rof. 

corrupt (kg-rupto, a. [< ME, corrupt, oorupt 
z= Sp. Pg. ctrrrupto =s It. oorrotto, < L. corruvtus, 
pp. : see the verb.] 1, Decomposing, or show- 
ing signs of decomposition ; putrid ; spoiled ; 
tainted ; vitiated. 

My woimds stink and are eorrujd because of my foolish, 
ness. Ps. xxxviil. 6. 

Corrupt and iiestilent bread. Knolles. 

2. Debased in character; depraved; perverted; 
infected 'with evil. 

They are corrupt ; they have done abominable works. 

Ps. xlv. 1. 

At what ease 

Might corrupt minds procure knaves as corrupt 
To swear against you? Shak., Hen. VIII., v. 1. 

llie word corrupt means broken together, dissolved into 
mixture and coniusion — which Is the opj^lte of purity. 

Bushmll, Sermons tor New Life, p. 2^. 

3. Dishonest; without integrity; ^ilty of dis- 
honesty involving bribery, or a disposition to 
bribe or be bribed : as, corrwjjf practices ; a cor- 
rupt judge. 

If political power must be denied to working men be- 
cause they are corrupt, it must be denied to all classes 
whatever fur the same reason. 

U. Spencer, Social Statics, p. 248, 

4. Changed for the worse; debased or falsified 
by admixture, addition, or alteration ; errone- 
ous or full of errors: as, a corrupt text. 

Of the Massacre of Farls (of which only a single early 
edition exists, In a corrupt condition and without date) it 
is nnneoesaary to say much. 

A. W. Ward, Eng. Dram. Lit., 1. 192. 
Oormpt and Illegal Praotloes Prevention Aot, a Brit- 
ish smute of 1888 (46 and 47 Vict.. c. 61) Intended to se- 
cure the purity of elections to Farllamont. 

corrupter (kg-rup'tor), n. One who or that 
which corrupts. .Also -written corruptor. 

They knew them to be the main eorruptors at the king's 
ellxiw. Milton, Elkonoklastes. 

COrruptAll (kg-rupt'fdl), a. [< corrupt + -ful, 
irreg. suffixed'to a verb.] Tending to corrupt ; 
corrupt; corrupting; -vitiating. [Bare.] 


corruptibility (kg-rup-ti-bil'i-ti), n. [< LL. 
corruptibilita(t-)a, < L. eorruptibtlis, corruptible : 
see corruptible.] The capability of being cor- 
rupted, in any sense of the word; oorrnptible- 
ness. 

Frequency of elections . . . has a tendency ... not to 
lessen corruptibility. Burke, Independence of Parliament. 

corruptible (kg-rup'ti-bl), o. [sb F. corruptible 
Pr. Sp. corrupUSle wrruptivel s It. cor- 


i. oorruptibilis, eonrup- ness, basenea. 


as from an oak to chips or ashes. 

Neither wilt tliou suffer thine Holy One to see corrup- 
tion. Fs, xvL 10. 

2. Putrid matter ; pus. 

For swellings also they vso small peeces of touchwood, 
in the forme i>t cloues, whleli pricking on the ^ete they 
biime close to the flesli, and from theiioedraw tlio corrup- 
tion witli their rooutli. 

Copt. John Smith, True Travels, 1. 18T. 
8. Depravity ; wickedness ; perversion or ex- 
tinction of moral principles ; loss of purity or 
integrity. 

Having csc_. 
through lust. 

4 . Debasement or deterioration. 

After Illy death I wish no other iierald, . , , 

To keep mine honour from corruption. 

But such an honest chronicler os Grliitth. 

Shak., Hen. VlII., Iv. 2. 
6. Perversion; vitiation: as, a corruption of 
language. 

At this day, by corruption ot the name, it is called Lom- 
bardy. Coryat, Crudities, 1. 100. 


His [Shaksjiere's} works have come down to us in a con- 
dition of manifest and admitted corruption In some por- 
tions, while In others there is an obscurity. 

Lowell, Among my Books, Ut set., p. 172. 
6. A corrupt or debased form of a word: as, 
“sparrow-grass” is a corruption of “aspara- 
gus.” — 7. A perverting, vitiating, or deprav- 
ing influence; more specifically, bribery. 

ore than honest 
Shak., Hen. I 
Blest paper credit ! last and best supply 1 
That lends corruption lighter wings to fly. 

Pope, Moral Essays, Ui. 40. 

Corruption In elections Is the great enemy of freedom. 

J. Adams. 

Corruption essentially oonslsta ... In distributing the 
appointments and favours of the State otherwise than 
with a sole regard to merit and capacity. 

IF. B. Qrtg, Miso. Essays, 2d ser., p. 41. 
8. In late, taint ; imparity or defect (of herit- 
able blood) in consequence of an aot of attain- 
der of treason or felony, by which a person is 
disabled from inheriting lands from an ancestor, 
and can neither retain those in his nossesslon 
nor transmit them by descent to his heirs. This 
penalty, along with attainder itself, has been abolished In 
Great Britain, and never existed In the United States. 

It Is to be hoped that this corruption ot blqod , . . rosy, 
in process of time, be abolished by act of Parliament. 

Blaekstone, Ckiro., IV. | 888 (Harper, 1862)i 

No attainder of treason shall work corruption ot blood. 

Conet. D. S., iU. S, 

-Byn. 1. Putrefaction, putrescence.— 4. Pollution, do- 
fllement, contamination, vitiation, demoraUxathm, fonk 
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eocxnvuonict QKO-rap'ahon-iat), n. t< oorrup- 
tton + -<•«.] 1. A defender of corruption or 
wickedness. Sydney Smith.— 2. One who en- 
gages in bribeiy and other corrupt practices. 

Th« invention and r^id dilTuiion of the word eomtp- 
(tontite AS A deBlgnstion for men who take bribes, or sup> 
port those who tsko them, is s sign of the times worth 
noting. The tfation, IX. 241 (1869). 

These silent men [who submit to party influence] are to- 
day the worst enemies of the Republic. They make it safe 
to defraud. They render it practically impossible to over- 
throw eorruptioniete. N. A. Jlev., OXXIII. S27. 

CorrtiptiTe (ko-rup'tiv), a. [= F. corruptif = 
Pr. eorruptiu = Pg. oorrupHvo = It. corrot- 
tivo, corrutHvo, < LL. eorruptivue, < L. corruptua. 
W- of eorrumperey corrupt: see corrupt, c.] 
Havi^ the power of corrupting, tainting, de- 
praving, or vitiating. 

It should 1)0 endued with . . . some eorruptine quality. 

Ray, Works of Creation. 

corruptlesst (ko-rupt'les), a. [< corrupt -i- 
J Not susceptible of corruption or decay. 

All around 

The borders with corruptleee myrrh are crowned. 

Dryden, tr. of Ovid's Metamorph., xv. 

corruptly (^ko-rupt'li)^ adv. 1. In a corrupt 
manner; with corruption; viciously; wickedly; 
dishonorably. 

We have dealt very corruptly against thee. Nch. i. 7. 
O, that estates, degrees, and offices. 

Were not deriv'd corruptly t 

Shak., M. of V., 11. 0. 
2. In late, with the intent of gaining some ad- 
vantage inconsistent with official or sworn duty, 
or the legol rights of others, by bribery or other 
corrupt means. 

corruptneBS (ko-rupt'nes), n. 1. The state of 
being corrupt ; "putrid state ; comiptiou. — 2. A 
state of moral impurity : as, the corrupUms of a 
judge. — 3. A vitiated state ; debasement ; im- 
punty : as, the corruptness of language. 

cormptress (ko-rupt'res), «. [< corrupter + 

-«««.] A female who corrupts. [Bare.] 

Peace, rudo bawd ! 

Thou studied old conuptreu, tyc tliy tongue up. 

Fletcher, Wife for a Month, Iv. 3. 


corset, «. A Middle English form of curse^. 
corset, M- A Middle English form of corse^. 
COrfl^t, «. An obsolete form of course^. 
corsac, n. See corsak. 

corsage (kdr-stlzh'), n. [< F. corsage, bust, 
trunk, body, < OF. cars, body : see corseX, cor- 
set, corpse.} It (kdr'saj). The body.— 2. The 
body or waist of a woman’s dress; a bodice: 
as, B corsage of velvet. 


COrsaintt, »- [ME., also eorseint, -sant, -saunt, 

< OP. core saint, < L. (ML.) corpus sanctum, holy 
body, or corpus sanoti, body of a saint: sco 
corposant.} A holy body or person ; a saint. 
Chaucer. 


In especiall of the ldesse<i eoreeunt and holy Vlrgyno ami 
Martlr Seynt Katcryn. English Gilds (B. E. T. S.), p. 188. 
corsair (kdr'sSr), n, [Early mod. E. also cor- 
sarie, after Sp. Pg.; < F. corsaire, < Pr. cor sari 
= Sp. Pg. corsario = It. corsaro (> Turk, gur- 
sdn), a corsair, < Pr. corsa =s Sp. Pg. corso = It. 
corsa, a course, cruise, = F. course, > E. course, 
q. V. Of. courser^.} 1. One who cruises or 
scours the ocean with an armed vessel, without 
a commission from any sovereign or state, seiz- 
ing and plundering merchant vessels, or mak- 
ing booty on land ; a pirate ; a freebooter. 

Ho loft a corsair's name to other times, 

Linked with one virtue and a thousand crimes. 

Byron, The Corsair, 111. 24. 
8. A piratical vessel; sometimes, a privateer. 

There are many Corsaries or Pyrats which goo coursing 
olongst that coast, robbing and spoiling. 

Hakluyt's Voyages, II. 217. 
fiarbary corsairs infested the coast of the Mediterranean. 

Prescott. 

Joining a corsair's crow, 

O'er the dark sea I flow 
With the marauders. 

Longfellow, Skeleton in Armor. 
Kearly 800 corsairs had sailed, during the war, from 
Dunkirk to prey upon EnglUh and Dutch commerce. 

Lecky, Bug. In 18th Cent, 1. 

8. A soorpmnoid fish, Scbastichthys rosaceus. 
-with smooth cranial ridges, mpderate-sizea 
scales, and pale blotches surrounded by pur- 
plish shades on the sides, it U about 12 inches 
rang, and one of the most abundant species of the genus, 
inhabiting rather deep water along the CalHornlan coast. 
See out in next column. 

omak, oorsac (kdr'sak), ». [Native name.] 
A species of fox of a yellowish color, Vulpes 



corsac, found in Tatary and India, it is gregari- 
ous, prowls by day, burrows, and lives on birds and eggs. It 



Coesak ( yutpet certac). 


corsel (kArs), n. '[< thT cors, a body, obt». a 
dead body, < OP. cors = Pr. cors ; parallel to 
the full form, corpse, < ME. corps, < OF. corps : 
see corpse.} If. The living body or bodily 
frame of an animal, especially and usually of 
a human being ; the person. 

Bc-war, as dere as ye bauc yonro owne corse and youre 
honouro and also the honour of two kynges, that ye go 
not oute to bataile agelu hem, ffor ye sholdo Imiie to grctu 
losso. Merlin (E. K. T. 8.), 11. 800. 

For he was strung, and of so mightlu corse, 

As ever wielded speare in warlike hand. 

Spenser, F. Q., I. 111. 42. 


8. The complete armor of a pikeman, musket- 
eer, etc . , consisting of breast and 
back, gauntlets and tassets, with 
a morion or open headpiece. 

—4. In eool. : (a) In entom., the 
thorax of an insect; that part to 
which tho wings and legs are 

attached. lu Coleoptcra tho part 
usuallv so (!8lled Is the nrothorax, bear- 
ing only tho first pair of feet, and great- 
ly surpassing the other two segments of 
the thorax in extent. (A) In ichth., 
a zone or area of scales, larger 
than the rest, developed behind 
the head and about the pectoral 
fins of certain scombroid fishes, 
as in the tunnies, nlbieores, 
bouitos, and frigate-mackerels. 

(c) In CAtneh., a ridge in the binge 
of bivalves with an external 
ligament, with which the liga- 
ment is connected. [Bare.] 

COTBOlet, COTBlet (kArs'let), i'. f. 

[< corselet, corslet, «.] To encir- 
cle with or as with a corselet. 

[Karo.] 

Her arms. 

Able to lock Jove from a synod, shall. 

By Warranting moonlight, corslet thee. 

Fletcher (aiul another). Two Ruble Klnsi 
COTBementf, n. Bee cursement. 

COTBe-preBentf (k6rs'proz''ent'), ti. A mortuary 
or recompense formerly paid at the interment 
of a dead body. U nsnally consisted of the best beast 
belonging to tlie deeeaseil, and was conducted along with 
the corpse and presented to the jiriest. 

^at Antlauit„ . .. 

Cow, 

his Funeral. It 

was eoiismureu as a v*iu leii oy a Man at his Death, by 
Way of Uecompence for all Failures In the Payment of 
Tithes and Dhlutlons, and called a Corse-present. 

Bourne's Pop. Antiq. (1777), p. 28. 
corserief, n. [ME., < corser. courser, a trader: 
see cors^, courser^.} Trading; traffic. 

It semeth, that alle doyng In this mater Is cursed corse- 
He of symuniu, xevyiige the sygne of holy ordrls for tern- 
peral drit. nycHf, Select Works (ed. Arnold), III. 288. 
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2. A dead body, especially and usually of a 
human being; a corpse. [Now archaic or po- 
etical.] 

The Dene . . . warnyn the brethren and slstren to come 
to the derigu and gon with the Cors to the klrke. 

English Gilds (E. E. T. 8.), p. 46. 
And os the soldiers bore dead lH>dies by 
He call'd them untaught knaves, unmannerly, 

To bring a slovenly unhandsome corse 
Betwixt the wind and his nobility. 

.Shak., 1 Hon. IV., I. 3. 
'Twas not those souls that fled In pain 

' Which to their corses came again. 

Coleridge, Ancient Mariner, v. 

A melancholy gi-oup collected about bis corse, on tho 
bloody height of Alboliacon. Irving, (Iranada, p. 70. 
3t. Tho body or main part, as tho hull of a ship 
or the trunk or stem of a tree or vine. 

Ffor, as ho saithe, the cors (of a vine 1 1 delve in grounde, 
The routes wul ahuuiide and all oulifuuiide. 

Palladius, Husboiidrle (E. E. T. 8.), p. 73. 

And all they thought none other but that the cors of the 
galyc shnlde in lykowysc hane fallen to 0»« rok at tho next 
surge of the see, and so haue ben lustv. 

Sir R. Guylforde, Pylgrymage, p. 70. 

4t. Same as corset, 1. — 6. A plaited or woven 
silk ribbon used for vestments. M. E. C. Wal- 
cott. 

COTBe^t, V. A Middle English form of cursed. 

COrBB^, ». An obsolete form of coarscL 

COrBB^t, V. i. [Early mod. E., also eorce, coco, 
coase, < ettrser, courser, a horse-dealer, a trader : 
see co«wr2.] To trade ; traffic. Hutchinson. 

cor. BBC. An abbreviation of corresponding sec- 
retary. 

COrBemtt, n. See corsaint. 

COTBelet, corslet (kdrsTet), «. [= it. corsaletto 
= Sp. oorselete = Pg. corsolete, < F. corselet, a 
corselet, dim. of OP. cors, body: see corsc^, 
corpse, and cf. corset.} 1. Armor for the body, 
in use after the perfecting of plate-armor ; spe- 
cifically, in the sixteenth century, the breast- 
and back-pieces taken together. 

God guide thy hand, and speed thy weapon so 
That thou return tniimpbant of thy Fo. 

Hold, take my Corslet, and my Holm, and Launce, 
And to the Heav'ns thy happy Prowes aduance. 

Sylvester, tr. of Du Bartas's Weeks, 11., The Trophies, 
Tlie Strings of which [Hearts], lu Battles Heat, 
Against their very Corslets beat Prior, Alma, 1. 
2. The breastplate taken by itself. 

The eorslst plate that marded his breast 
Was once the wild bers golden vest 

J. R, Drake, Culprit Fay, st 28. 


corsesqne (kdr-sesk'), «. [= F. corsesque, < 

It. corsesca, < Corsica (L. Corsica, also Corsis, P. 
Corse), because the weapon was used in that 
island. See Corsican.} An old weapon like a 
spear, having on each side of the central blade 
another curved one, tho two curved blades form- 
ing together a crescent with tho sharp edge on 
tho concave side. Sometimes, however, these 
blades ha<l a secondary or outward curve sharp- 
ened on both sides. 

COTBOt (kdr'sot), n. [< ME. oorsetc, corsette (def. 

1) , < OF. corset (> It. corsetto, ML. C(trsetus),a 
close-fitting garment (def. 1), F, corset (def. 3), 
dim. of cors, body: see corset, corpse, and cf. 
corselet, Cf. bodice, of similar origin.] If. In 
the middle ages, a close-fitting body-garment. 
Tho term Roemsto have lx>en always applied to a garment 
having aklrta aiidsIouvRH, hut may Imvo been used for the 
upper part, or what might be called the bodice of such 
garments. In this sense also corse. 

2) . A similar garment stuffed and quilted to 
form a garment of fence; a piece of armor, 
similar to tho gainbeson, worn by crossbowmen 
and foot-soldiers about 1475. — 3, A shaped, 
close-fitting body or waist, usually made of 
quilted satin jean, stiffened bv strips of steel 
or whalebone, and so designed as to admit of 
tightening by lacing, worn chiefly by women 
to give shape and support to the figure ; stays. 
Often in plural, corsets. 

corset (kAr'set), v. t. [< corset, «.] To inclose 
in a corset. 

COrseyt (kAr'si), n. An obsolete form of corsive. 
OoTidcan (kAr'si-ksn), a. andn. [< Corsica (L. 
Corsio^ also Corsis, > It. Corsica, F. Corse) + 
-an.} I, a. Belonging or relating to Corsica, an 
island of the Mediterranean, north of Sardinia 
(formerly dependent on ilifferent states of 
Italy, but belonmng to France since 1769, and 
now one of its departments), or to its inhabi- 
tants. 

n. «. 1. A native or an inhabitant of Cor- 
sica ; specifically, a member of the in^onoiis 
race of Corsica, or Italian affinity.— 2. The dia- 
lect of the Italian language spoken by Corsicans. 
COrsi'te (kAr'sit), ». r< F. Corse, Corsica, + 
-«e2,] A name given Tby Zirkel to rocks com- 
posed essentially of anorthite and hornblende. 
The name was taken from atypical occurrence of rocks of 
this class on tho island of Corsica. It has never come 
Into general use. 

ConiTet (kdr'siv), a. and n. [A contraction of 
corrosive.} I. a. Corrosive. 
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Bat now their Madneu challenReth • stoat 
And eoriivt cure ; Thy Hnnd must do the Deed. 

J. Jifaunwnt, Psyclie, Iv. 221. 

H, n. A corrosive. 

That Bunic hitter eorgive, which did eat 

Her tender heart. Sitmuer, F. Q., IV. lx. 14. 

From commanwoalthe and cities I will descend to fam- 
ilies, which have us iimnv cornitei and molestations, as 
frequent dlscontiuite, im the rest. 

liurtan, Anat. of Mel., To the Header, p. tM). 
corslet, n. anil r. Sco corselet. 
oorsnedt (kdrs'ned), ii. fAlso corsnwd; repr. 
AS. corsnwd, a term used in the laws (see def . ) ; 
< eor-, base of roren, jip. of cedsun, ohoose (see 
choose), + stiicd, a bit, a piece cut o^ < snidan 
(s= 0. schneiden), cut. Etjuiv. to OFries. kor- 
bita, < kor- (= cor-, above) + bita = E. iiifl.] 
In Anglo-Saxon law, the morsel of choosing or 
Belcotion, being a piece of broad oonsecratod 
by exorcism and caused to be swallowed by a 
suspected person as a trial of his innocence. 
If the acciued was KuUty, it was supposed that the bread 
would, In aitconlance with the prayer of the exorcism, pro- 
duce convulsions and paleness, and find no pussacu ; 11 
he was innocent, it would cause no harm. 

eorssy (kdr'si), a. Corrupt. l>ungUson. 
cortudt. n. See courtant. 

COTM^ (kdr-tazh'), n. [F., < It. corteggio, a 
train, retinue, < oorte, a court: see court, «.] 
A train of attendants ; a company of followers ; 
a procession. 


Oortes (kdr'tes), n. pi. [Sp. and Pg., pi. of 
oorte, court: see court, n.l 1. Tho national 
assembly or legislature of Spain, consisting of 
a senate and chamber of deputies. The senate is 
composed of not over 8»10 members, one liolf princes of tho 
blood, grandees, and curtain ex-ofllctn and nominated mem- 
bers, and one hall elected. Tho ohamiHir of deputies is 
combed of raeinbeni in the proportion of one for every 
60,000 inhabitants, elected for r> years. 

9. The x>arliameut or legislature of Portugal, 
oonsisting of an upper house of hereditary, life, 
and elective peers, and a lower house of 14(1 
deputies elected by the people for 4 years. 

oortax (kdr'teks), n. ; pi. cortices (-ti-sez). [L. : 
see ««•«.] 1. In bot.: («) Dark, as of a tree. 

See bark». (b) In CiMra and some nlgin, a cov- 
ering of tubular or other cells inclosing the axis ; 
in lichens, the cortical layer (which see, under 
cortical),— a. Speoiflcally, in nied., Peruvian 
bark. — 3. In anat. and zool., some part or 
structure likened to bark or rind ; cortical sub- 
stance: as, the cortex of tho brain. Speclilcally - 
(a) A thin, fleshy expansion of cvenosaru uiion tlic sclero- 
Mie of a polyp, (b) The exterior Investment of a sponge. 
See the extract. 

In tho higher forms of Sycons the radial tubes no longer 
arise as simple oiitgrowtlis of the whole sponge-wall, but 
rather as outgrowths of tlio ondodemi Inb.) the mesoderm, 
which, together wltli the ectoderm, exhibits an liulepon- 
dent mwth of its own ; and this results in tho forniation 
of a thlok investment, known us tlie cortex. 

Uncyc. Hrit., XXII. 414. 
CorttZ of the brain, the layer of ^ay matter Investing 
most of the surface of the brain and uipping down into tlic 
sulci between the gyrl. 8eo brain. — Cortex Of the kid- 
ney, tile outer, Investing, or cortical, as dlstlugulshed from 
the medullary substance of the kidney. See cut under 
kidney. 

OOrtlialt (kdr'thal), n. Same as courtant. 

Oortian (kdr'ti-jin), a. Pertaining to or dis- 
covered by Buouaventura Corti, an Italian sci- 
entist (1729-1813). — Oortlan fibers. .Sue fibers u/Cor- 
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cate.'] It. A family of oorals inhabiting a fixed, 
branohiug polypary, whose fleshy substance is 
spread like the nranoh of a tree over a central 
solid, calcareous, or corneous axis; the barked 
oorals. It includes the polyps forming the red coral 
of commerce, much used for necklaces, etc. The species 
propagate bv buds and eggs. Otlierwlse called A Icyonaria 
or tclerrtibanc Zoantharia. See cut under CoraUigena. 

2. A higher grade of Protozoa in Lankester’s 
olassiiication, as the Gregarina and Infusoria. 
It ia divided into five classes : (1) JApoetoma (Qregarince), 

Suetoria (Aeinelae), (3) CUiata (ciliate Infituoria), (4) 
Ylagellata (flagellate htfn»oria\ and W) Proboseidea (Noe- 
tiluem). The term is little used, and the arrangement im- 
plied ia seldom followed. 

3. A division of the Porifera or sponges, repre- 
sented by tho genus Thetya. 

corticate, corticated (kdr'ti-k&t, -ka-ted), a. 
[< L. corticatus, pp. adj., covered with bark. < 
cortex (cortic-), bark : see cortex, cork, and-atei.] 

1. Having a cortex ; coated with bark or a bark- 
like covering; having a rind, as an orange. — 

2. Pertaining to or having tho characters of 
the L'oriicata. 


epical (kdr'ti-kal), a. [= F. cortical = Sp. 
Pg. cortical = It" corticate, < NL. corticalis, < 
L. cortex {cortic-), bark, rind : see cortex, cork, 
and -«(.] Belonging to or consisting of bark or 
rind; resembling bark or rind; hence, exter- 
nal; belonging to the external covering: in 
anat., specifically applied to several envelop- 
ing or investing pai^, in distinction from me- 
dullary : as, the cortical substance of the brain 

or kimiey. See cortex Cortical epilepsy. See 

- Cortical layer, in lichens, a multiple layer 
of cells forming a false parenchyma at the surface of tlie 
thallus, inclosing and protecting the less dense structure 
wlUiin. In Itorisontal froudose lichens there is an upper 
and a lower cortical layer. In some fungi a denser and 
firmer tissue at tlie surface is so called. The latter is also 
called tlie jielltele or cutis. — OorUoal paralysis, paraly- 
ais due to a lesion of tlie cortex of tlie brain. — Cortloal 
■heath, in bot., a phrase applied hy NHgeli to the whole 
of the primary bast-bundles. See (sistl.— Cortical BUb- 
■tanoe of ceils and unicellular animals, octoiilasm ; outer 
cell-sulistanee ; tlie tlilcker, touglior, and less granular 


By far the most common sponge in the chalk-raud is the 
pretty little hemispherical eorticate form, Tlslphonis agarl- 
eiformls. Sir C. if. Thomson, Deptlis of tlie Sea, p. 167. 

Filaments . . . occasionally corticated. 

Partow, Marine Algte, p. 70. 

corticating (k6r'ti-kft-ting), a. [As eorticate 
+ -ing^.] (^Constituting or serving as a cortex, 
bark, rind, or outer covering. 

cortication (k6r-t.i-ka'shou), «. [As corticate + 
-ton.] The formation of a cortex. 

cortices, W. Plural of cortex. 

corticic (kdr-tis'ik), a. [< L. cortex (eoriio-), 
bark, cork, + -ic.] Derived from or relating 
to cork. 

corticlfer (kOr-tis'i-ffcr), n. [z= F. cortioifbre, 
< h. cortex (cortic-), bark, + ferre = E. bcar^.] 
Ono of tho Corticata; a barked coral. 

corticiferous (kdr-ti-sif'e-rus), a. [As eortici- 
fer + -ous.} Producing bark or something 
analogous to bark. 

corticiform (kdr-tls'i-fdrm), a. [= F. cortiei- 
forme, < L. cortex (cortic-), bark, + forma, 
shape.] Resembling bark. 

COrtldld (kdr-tis'i-id), n. A sponge of the 
family Corticiidw. 

Oorticlids (kdr-ti-sl'i-do), n. pi. [NL., < Cor- 
tidum, 2, + -idte.) A family of sponges, of the 
order Chondrospongiw, typified oy the genus 
Vorticium. 

cortidne (kdr'ti-sin), «. [< P. eortioine = Sp. 
It. corticina, < NL. corticina, < L. cortex (cortic^, 
bark : see cortex, cork, and -ine^.} An al- 
kaloid obtained from tho bark of the Populus 
trcmula. 

cortidnic (kdr-ti-sin'ik), a. [< L. cortex (cor- 
tic-), bark, cork, 4- + -»c.] Relating to or 

derived from bark. Also cortinic Cortlcinic 

add, an acid (t^ipiLoOe) existing In cork and extracted 
from it by alcDliol. 

Oortldom (kdr-tish'i-um), n. [NL., < L. cortex 
(cortic-), bark: soo cortex, cork.) 1. A largo 
genus of hymenomycotous fungi, of tho farafly 
Auricularini, having an even, fleshy hymenium, 
which collapses when dry. The species grow 
on dead wood. — 2. The typical genus of the 
family Vorticiidm, having candelabra, and hav- 
ing the spicules simply scattered through the 
mesoderm, not forming a continuous skdeton. 
C. candelabrum is an example. Oscar Schmidt, 
1862. 

corticole (kdr'ti-kol), a. [< L. cortex (cortic-), 
bark, + colerc, inhabit.] Growing on bark; 
corticolous. 

W ith respect to corticole lichens, some prefer the nigged 
bark of old trees (e.g., Kamalina, I’armoliu, HtlctePaud 
otliers the smooth bark of young trees and shrubs (e. g., 
tlraphidel and some Lecidow). JSncyc. Brit., XIV, 662. 


The wHUt in front of the churoh contains several freo- 
ooes. C. H. Norton, Travel and Study In Italy, p. IX 
2. Any area, court, or courtyard. 

COrtina (kdr-ti'nft), n. ; pi. oortina (-nS). [NL. 
use of LL. cortina, a curtain: see ourtain.J Li 
hymenomycetouB fun|;i, a mortal veil rap- 
tured at its connection with the stipe, and 
hanging from the pUeus as a shreddy mem- 
brane. Also called curtain. 
cortinarious (kdr-ti-na'rl-us), a. [< NL. eorti- 
nariua, < cortina, q. v.l Same as cortinate. 
Oortinarins (kdr-ti-na’ri-us), n. [NL.,< cortina: 
see cortinarious.) A large genus of terrestrial 
hymenomyoetous fungi, of the family Agaricini, 
onaraoterized by rusty-ocher spores and a uni- 
versal veil consisting of eobweb-like threads. In 
general appearance the species resemble those 
of Agaricus, to which they are closely allied, 
cortinate (k6r'ti-nat), a. [< NL. cortinatus, < 
cortina, q. v,] In bot., provided with or per- 
taining to a cortina. Also corUnarious. 
cortinet, n. An obsolete form of curtain. 
cortinic (k6r- tin' ik), a. [Contr. of cortidnic, 
q, v.] Samo as cortidnic. 

Oorton (F. pron. k6r-t6n'), n. A red wine of 
Burgun^, grown in the immediate neighbor- 
hood of Beaune, department of C6te-d’Or. 
Oortusa (kdr-tu'sfi,), n. [NL., after Cortusi, an 
Italian botanist of the sixteenth century.] A 
genus of plants, natural order Primulacew. con- 
taining a single species, V. MathioU (bear’s-ear 
sauicle), found in tho alpino districts of the old 
world. It is a luw, fluwurins, herl>accous porennlal, with 
raonopetaluua campanulato ilowera of a fine red color, re- 
tembllug tho primroge. 

cortnsal (kdr-tu'sal), a. [< Cortusa + -al.] In 
bot., relating or pertaining to, or having the 
characters of, the genus Cortusa. 
corumf, n. An obsolete spelling of quorum. 
conmaophilite (kd-run-dof'i-iit), ». [< NL. 

corundum, q. v., + Gr. loving, + -ifci*.] 
A ^ecies of chlorite occurring with corundum 
at Chester in Massachusetts. 
C 0 nuidui&(k 9 -run'dum), n. [NL.; formerlyalso 
corindon; < Hind, kurand, corundum.] Alumi- 
na, or the oxid of the metal aluminium, as found 
native in a crystalline state, it cryatollixea in tho 
rliomboliedrai gyttem, olteu appearing in tapering hexw- 
onal pyramldg, and also occurs massive and granular. In 
Imrdness it is next to the diamond. Its gpeolflc gravity ia 
about 4. In color it is l)lue, red, yellow, nrown-gray, a ' 


aubatanoo is an advance in the organization of proto 
giving them more cousUtency and a more deflnito oi . . 
bersistent shape. 

dortdeata (kdr-ti-ka'tft), B. pi. [NL., neut. pi. 
of L. corticatus, covered with bark; see oor«- 


corticoline (kdr-tik'd-lin), a. [As 
-»«ei.] Same as corncoloua. 
corticolous (k6r-tik'^lus), a. [As corticole -I- 
-ous.] Growing on bark: appbed to lichens, 
fungi, etc. 

cortlcose, corticous (kdr'ti-kos, -kus), a. [< 
L. corticosus, barky, < cortex (cortic-), bark; see 
cortex, cork.) 1. Barky; resembling bark in 
structure, as the bard pod of Caesia Fistula.— 
2. Having a cortex; corticate or corticiferous. 
cortile (k6r-te'le), n. [It., < corte, court: see 
court, n., and curtilage.) 1. Li arch., a small 
court inclosed by the divisions or appurte- 
nances of a building. The cortile was an Itnpor- 


iar corundum, more oi 

magnetic iron. The beat aappnires, rubles, etc., come from 
Burma, India, Clilna. anii Ceylon; common corundum, 
from China, the Urals, New Jersey, Bonnsylvanio, ana 
North and South Carolina ; emery, from Asia Minor, the 
islands of Naxos and Samos near Kphesiia in Asia lliDOr, 
and also from Chester in Massachusetts. Also called into- 
mantine spar, diamond-spar. 

conmdum-point (ko-run'dum-point), n. A den- 
tists’ tool, used on tne end of a driU-splndle for 
grinding and abrading with emery. 

corundum-tool (ko-run'dum-tbl), M. A grind- 
ing-tool made of a block composed of emery, or 
faced with such a block. It is used lai^ely for 
dressing the surface of millstones. 

coxuscant (k§-ruB' kant), a. [< L. eoru»can(U)8, 
ppr. of coruscare, flash ; see coruscate.) Flam- 
ing; coruscating; lighting by flashes. [Bare.] 
His Fraises are like those eortiseatu Beams 
Which Bheebua on high Bocks of Crystal streams. 

Howell, I/etters, Iv. 40. 

COrUBOate (ko-rus'kat or kor'us-kSt), v. i. ; pret. 
and pp. coruscated, ppr. coruscating. [< L. oo- 
ruscatus, pp. of coruscare, move quioKly, vibrate, 
flash, glittor.] To emit vivid nashes of light; 
flash ; lighten ; gleam. 

Flaming Are more . . . coruscating . . . than any other 
matter. Oreenhill, Art of Embalming, p. 881. 

wgyn. Sparkle, Scintillate, etc. See glare. 

coruscation (kor-us-ka'shqn), n. [sa P. corus- 
cation ss Pr. Cioruscado = Pg. coruscagSo ss It. 
coruscasione, < LL. coruscatit^n-), < L. coruscare, 
pp, coruseatus, flash: see coruscate, v.) 1. A 
flash or gleam of light ; a burst or play of light, 
as the reflection of lightning by clouds or of 
moonlight on the sea. 

Lightnings and eoruseatione. Bacon, Nat. Hist, f 116. 

lecUuingdi 
Rambler, I 

The amoke, tarnish, and ^emonlac glare of Vesuvius eMl* 
ly eclipse thq pallid eorueeatione of the Aurora Borealis. 

De Quineep, Bhetotlc. 
9. Figuratively, a flash or gleam of intelleotual 
brilUanoy. 



<'Love’i lAboor loit” U genmUy jplued $t the bottom 
of the liat. There b, indeed, little {ntoreet in the fable, 
but thera are beautiful coru$eaUont of fancy. 

BalUun, Introd. to Lit. bf Europe, 11. vL 1 88, 
osSyn. L See glart, v. 
corve (k6nr), n. Same as cor/ 
corvte (k6r-v&'), n. [F., < OP. corvee, courvee, 
orowee, oroee, croeie^ eto..< ML. corvata, eorvada, 
corada (also oorveta, etc., after OF,), oorv6e, 
orig. corrogata (so. opera, work), forced or oom- 
mauded laoor, a field cultivated by such labor, 
cultivated land, fern, of L. corrogaius,oig. of cor- 
rogare, bring together by entreaty, couect (ML. 
command?), < com-, together, + ropare, ask: 
see rogation.1 In feudal law, an obl^ation im- 
posed upon tne inhabitants of a district to per- 
form certain services, as the repair of roads, 
'etc., for the sovereign or the feu(M lord. 


eoirent. The Middle English preterit plural and 
past participle of carved. 

COTVesert, corveaort, n. [Early mod. E. also 
corviaor, corvisor, < ME. corveser, corviaer, < OF. 
eorveaer, corviaier, corviaer, corveiaier, corvoiaier, 
etc. (ML. corveaariiia), also corvoaour, a shoe- 
maker.] A shoemaker. 

Aud that the oorvetert bye ther lether in the seld yeld 
halle. XnalUh OUds (E. E. T. 8.), p. 371. 

coryetf, ». See curvet, 

corvette (k6r-vot'), n, [=s D. Dan. Sw. korvet r= 
G. corvette, < F. corvette, < Sp. corveta, corheta =s 
Pg. corveta = It. corvetta (> Turk, qurvet), a cor- 
vette, < L. corbita, a slow-sailing ship of burden, 
< coroia, a basket: see corfti.] A wooden ship 
of war, fiush-decked, frigate-rigged, aud having 
only one tier of guns. The term was originally ap- 
plied to veuoleof burdeu, with reference to the corbita, or 
baiket, carried at the maatheadg of Egyptian grain-ihlpg. 

A corvette, as he called it, of Calais, which hath been 
taken by tlie English. Sidney, State Tapers, II. 486. 

corvetto (k6r-vot'6), n. [It. corvetta, fom. : see 
curvetl Same as cuntet, 

OonridaS (k6r'vi-d5), h. pi, [NL., < Corvua + 
•idto.] A group of oscine passerine birds, in- 
cluding the common crow, presenting a struc- 
ture which has been regarded as specially typi- 
cal of Pasaerea, and indeed as representative 
of all the higher birds ; the crow family. The 
technical characters arc : a stout, moderately long, conical, 
cultrate beak ; the nasal fosioi attyplcally filled with dense 
antrorse plumules hiding the nostrils ; wings with 10 pri- 
toarlcs ; tall with 12 feathers ; and the tarsus scutellate 
and laminiplantar, but normally filled in with small plates 
along the sides. The limits of the family have fluctuated 
widely, but it is now usually restricted to the corvine birds 
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Oonmltnr fkdr-vul'Wr), «. [NL. (R, P. Les- 
son, 1831), < L. eor{vm), a raven, + vultur, vul- 
ture.] A genus of African ravens of somewhat 
vulture-like character, with an extremely stout 
bill.^ C, albieottia, the oorbivau, is tho type. 
Also Corvivultur. 

OorvilB (kdr'vus), n. [L., a raven, akin to corax, 
< Or. Aopaf, a raven, a crow; see Vorax.] 1. 

In aatron,, au 



SOO species, have beeii admitted ; they are found in all 
parts of tho world. Thu loading divisions of tho family 
are the Corvinoe and OamUiiue, The relationships of the 
family are nearest with the old-world sturuold Paeeerei. 

corylform (kdr'vi-fdrm), a, [< NL. corv^ormia, 
< L. corvua, a raven (a crow), + forma, shape.] 
1. In form like a crow; having the corvine or 
crow-liko structure. — 2. In a wider sense, re- 
lated to or resembling a crow; of corvine af- 
finities. 

Oorviformes (kdr-vi-fdr'mez), n. jA. [NL., pi. 

of corviformla : sec corv^orm.l In ornith., in 
Bundevall’s system, a superfamily of corvine 
birds, equivalent to Coliomorpha aud Ambula- 
torea, 

corvlna (kdr-vi'nj}.), n. [< L. corvinua: see cor- 
rtne.] A southern Californian scimnoid fish, 
Cynoacion parvipinne, related to tho weakfish 
of the eastern coast of the United States, it 
has two anal spines, aud tho color of the body Is mostly 
of a clear steel-blue, but silvery below ; the upper fins arc 
dark, the lower yellowish or dusky. It Is about 21 foot In 
length, aud is an excellent food-fish. Also called blt^fieh. 

OorvlntB (k6r-vi'ne), n, pi, [NL., < Corvua + 
-true. Of. corptne.] The typical subfamily of 
the family Corvidai, containing the crows, ra- 
vens, rooks, etc., as distinguished from the jays 
and pies, or GarrulituB. Tliey normally have the 
wings long and pointed, much exceeding the tail in length ; 
the feet stout, nttod fur walking as won as for perching ; 
the gait ambulatory, not saltatorial ; aud the plumage as a 
rule somber or unvariegated. But there is no distinct di- 
viding line between this and other divisions of the family. 
See out under crow*. 

corvine (kfir'vin), a, [< L. corvinua, of or per- 
taining^ the raven, < corvua, a raven : see Cor- 
vua,} Pertaining to or having the characters 
of tne Corvince or the Corvida ; related to or re- 
sembling a crow ; corviform. 

Perhaps a blue jay sluUls cah-oah in his eorvine trebles. 

Lowell, Study Windows, p. 61. 

oorvleert, corvisort, «. Same as eorveaer. 

corvorantt, »• An obsolete and erroneous form 
of cormorant, 8. 


The Constellatinn Comis. 

(F«..„Ph.to..v.d.«:rip,ioa.) in marine war- 
fare. It consisted of a piece of Iron with a spike 
)rujected o 

men lumwcu lu Vail Upon th 

within Its range, and which was thus eltl._. ... 

grappled with, (ft) A ram, used for demolishing 
walls, consisting of a lioam bearing a pointed 
iron head with aheavy hook: diatincttvely called 
the corvua demolitor.—S, [NL.] In xool,, the 
central and typical genus of the Corvinm and of 
the Corvidec, It was formerly of Indeftnllo limits, but 
Is uow restricted to such forms as the raven (C. corax), the 
carrion-crow (C. eorone), tho common crow of America (C. 
amerieantm), the fish-crow of the same locality (C. oetifra- 
gut), the European rook (C. /ruiplegue), and the daw (C. 
monedula). Tho species are numerous, and are found in 
most parts of the world. They much resemble one ano- 
ther, except In size, being as a rule glossy-black, with black 
bill an<l feet. See cut under erowS. 

COrybant (kor'i-bant), ». ; pi. ooryhanta, eory- 
banlea (-bants, kor-i-ban'tez). [< L. Corybantca, 
pi. (sing. Corybaa), < Qr. KophfiavTK(, sing. Koph- 
/iof.] [cap, in the first use.] One of the mys- 
terious spirits or secondary Asian divinities, 
akin to tho Dactyli and tho Telchinos ; or, with- 
out clear distinction from the former, a priest 
of the goddess Cybele, who conducted her mys- 
teries with wild music and dancing; hence, a 
frantic devotee ; a wild, reckless reveler. Bee 
Cybele. Bometimes written korybant. 

Ther is a nianere of people that hlhte coribandee, that 
wceiicn that when the moeiie is in the eclypsc, that It bo 
euchannted, and therforo for to rescowo tho moene they 
iMjtyn hyr bosyns witli strokes. 

Chaucer, Boethius, Iv. motor 6. 

COiybantlaBm (kor-i-ban'ti-azm), n. [< Or. ko- 
pvfiavTiaapdt, corybantio frenzy, < Kopvfiavriav, 
celebrate the rites of tho Corybants, < Kopi/fiai, a 
Corybant: see co^ftaaf.] Home um corybantiam. 

coryoantlc (kor-i-ban'tik), a. K corybant + 
-ic. ] 1 . Madly agitated ; infiamea like the cory- 
bants. — 2. Affected with or exhibiting coiy- 
bantism. 

COrybantism (kor'i-ban-tizm), n. [< corybant 
+ -ism.} In patlwl., a sort of frenzy in which 
the patient has fantastic risions. Also cory- 
bantiaam. 

OoryosBids (kor-i-se'i-dS), n. pi. [NL., < Cory- 
cceua + -ddcB.} A family of parasitic siphonos- 
tomous oopepod crustaceans. The technical char- 
acters are : anterior antonnn short, fow-jointed, and alike 
in both sexes ; the posterior ones uubranched, hooked, and 
usually differentiated according to sex ; mouth-parts often 
arranged for piercing ; and soinottmes lateral eyes in ad- 
dition to tho median one. Tho representative genera are 
Corycceue and .Sapphirina, 

OorycSBtU (kor-i-sS'us), n. [NL., < Qr. KoipvKaios, 
a spy, lit. one of tho inhabitants of Corycus 
in Lydia, Asia Minor (L. Cory- ^ 
cua, < Or. K6pvKog), who had the // 
reputation of spying out the des- 
tination and value of ships’ car- 
goes, aud then piratically seizing 
them.] A genus of Copepoda 
having two large lateral eyes in 
addition to the median one, some- 
what chelate antennae, and a 
rudimentary abdomen. It is the 
typical genus of the family Cory- 
cckdca; C. rionoafua is on example. 

OorydA (ko-ris'i-ft), n. |m., < 

Qr. Kiipvmi, a leathern sack, wal- 
let, or quiver.] A wide-spread ge- 
nus of geometrid moths, speoios 
of wbion occur in Asia, Europe, 
and North America, in temperate 
or mountainous regions. They have the body robust, 
sericeous, and whole-c^ored ; the prolmscts and palpi slen- 
der ; the lep smooth and slender ; and the abdomen endii 


Oocylnf 

and satiny, and white, with tew markings, if any. The 
hind tlblse have 4 lung spurs. The antonnn of the female 
are setaceous, and those of the mate slightly Incrassated. 

Oorydadlds^ (kor-i-dal'i-dS), n. pi. [NL., < 
Corydalia + -ida,} A family of Neuroptera, 
named from the genus Corydalua. liurmeiater, 
18.39. Also Corydalida (Loach, 1817) and Cory- 
dalidca. 

corydalixia (kor'i-da-li'nft), n. [NL., also called 
corydalia, < corydalia : see Corydalia and -in^, 
-ine^.} 1. A vegetable base which is found in 
the root of the plants Corydalia bulboea and C. 
fabacea. Also called corydaline.— 2i. [cap.} A 
genus of fringillme birds : a synonym of Calor 
inoajnsa. J. J, Audubon, 1839. 
corydaline^ (ko-ridVlin), a. [< Corydalia + 
-Micl.] Resembling the flower of Corydalia, 
corydaline^ (ko-rid'|t-Un), n. [< Corydalia + 
Same as corydalina, 1. 

Oorydalis (ko-rid'ji-lis), n. [NL. (so called 
from tho resemblance of the spur of the flower 
to that of a lark), < Or. Kopv6aXAlg, one of several 
extended forms of aopvM^, the crested lark (of. 
Corydalua, Corydon), < Kopvg, {tcopvb-, aopvd-), hel- 
met, crest.] 1. A ge- 
nus of dicotyledonous 

g ' mts, natural order 
mariaceai. The species 
are mostly small, glaucous 
herbs, with ilivided leaves 
and tul)erous or flbrous 






Lcept that the ( 
r nowers nave but one 
About 70 species are 
Kuown, especially numerous 
In Uio Mediterranean region. 

There are several speclos in Corydnll..- Inflorescence, 

the United States, the golden 

corydalls, C. atirea, being the most common. The tuber- 
ous roots of various foreign species contain a iwculiar 
principle (corydaliua), and arc considered autbelmintio 
and vmmenagogic. 

2. [1. c.] A plant of this genuH,— 3. In entom,, 
same as Corydalua, 1. — 4t. In ornith,: (a) A 
genus of African larks : same as Certhilauda. 
[h) A genus of warblers: same as Locuatella. 

OorydalUB (ko-rid'a-lus), n. [NL. (Latreille, 
1804), < L, corydalua, < Qr. KopvoaMg, Kopv6a^Mc, 
the crested lark: see Corydalia.} 1. A genus 
of planipeunine neuropterous insects, of the 
family Stalida;. its teebnical characters are : 8 ocelli, 
placed In the front, above the auteuiio) ; mandibles very 
large, protruding far beyond the head tii the male ; auten- 
1110 moniliform ; aud the fourth tarsal Joint small and en- 
tire. C. comuUu Is the common North American species, 
whose larva is popularly known as tho heltgrammite. The 
larvn are aquatic, and ordinarily live under stones in swift- 
ruiiiiing streams. It possesses both branchUn and spira- 
cles, and is much used for bait by anglers, who call It dob- 
son and crawler. Alio Corudalit. 

2. [f. c.] An insect of tnis genus : as, the homed 
corydalua, 

Oo^domorpha (kor'i-dp-m6r'f5), n. pi. [NL., 

< Or. aopwlpg, the crested lark, -f pof^, form.] 
A superfamily of normal oscine passerine birds, 
represented by the lark family Alaudida, hav- 
ing the feet scutelliplantar. Couea, 1888. 

Oorydon (kor'i-dou), n. [NL. (of. L. Corydon, 
Qr. 'Kopvdiiv, a proper name), < Gr. aopxMv, 
another form of KopvCuc, the crested lark, < adovc 
(KopvO-, xopvd-), helmet, crest.] 1. In ornith. i 
(«) A genus of broadbills or Kurylecmida;, con- 
taining one species, C. aumatranua. Lesson, 
1828. (ft) A genus of larks : a synonym of Me- 
lanocorypha. Ologer, 1842. (c) A genus of cock- 
atoos : a synonym of Calyptorhyn^ua. Wagler, 
1830. — 2t. In entom.: («) A genus of buprestid 
beetles. (6) A genus of butterflies, of tho fam- 
ily Papilionidai. Hewitaon, 1869. 

Oorydonn (ko-rid'p-niks), n. [NL. (Vieillot, 
1816), < Qr. Kopvd6(, the crested lark (cf. Cory- 
don), + bwS, nail.] A genus of spur-heeled 
cuckoos peculiar to Madagascar, as C. toulou : 
in some uses synonymous with Coua (which 
see). Also, ineorroctly, Vorydonix. 

Oorylacea (kor-i-la'sp-e), w. pi. [NL., < Cory- 
lua •+• -acca;.} A former occasional name of 
an order of plants including Corylua, Oatrya, 
and one or two other genera, now considered 
as forming a tribe of the order Cupulifera;. 

OonlophidsB (kor-i-lof 'i-de), n. pt. [NL., 

< Coryiophua -f -icUe.} A family of clavicom 
Coleoptcra. Tim dorsal segmeuts of tlie altdomen are 
partly membranous ; the ventral segments free ; the tarsi 
4-jolnted ; tho wings fringed with hairs ; and the pusteriur 
coxto septate luid not laminate. 

Oorylophns (ko-ril'q-fus), «. [NL. (Loach, 
18^), < Gr. K/ipyc, a helmet, + a crest.] 

A genus of clavicom beetles, typical of the fam- 
ily Corylophido}. 


der; the legs smooth and slender; and the abdomen ending OorylUB (kor'i-lus), n. [NL., < L, corylua, also 
Inaoonloalpoiat, The wings we entire, rounded, smooth corulua, usually referred to an unauthorized 
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OorylTis 

Or, *«<pvloc, the hazel, aud this to Kdpvc, a hel- 
met (in reference to the sJiope of the involuore) ; 
but the proper L. form is cirrultm, for orig. “co- 
«ulm ss A8. hwsci, E. hajd : see hasel.J A genus 
of shrubs or small trees, natural order Coryla- 
cew, including the common hazel. There are »even 
speck'*, iiutivcH of the tcnuMTiife reuluiis of the northern 
heniUphcre, one of whieli in found In the Atlantic State* 
and a second on the I'liclllc coaat of North America, llic 
common Inizcl of F.nropc, C. A uellnna, yield* the varictiei 
of hozclimt, llllicrt, cobnut, ct-c. Home oruamuntal form* 
of thia species arc fre(|uentiy cultivated. Tinkuy tllberts, 
or Constiintiiiople niiu, from Smyrna, etc., are the fruit 
of C. Colunm. 

corymb (kor'imb), w, [= F. eorvmbe, < L. co- 
rynibus, < Or. K6pvfi[ioc, 
the uppermost point, 
head, cluster of fruit 
or flowers, < sflpw;, a 
helmet.] In hot. : (it) 
Any flat-toi»ped or con- 
vex open flower-clus- 
ter. (h) In a stricter 
and now the usual 
sense, a form of iji- 
determinatf' inflores- 
cence differing from the 
raceme only in the rel- 
atively shorter raohis 
Corymb of Prunes MakaUh. aud longor lOWCr pcdi- 

COrymbed (kor'imbd), «. Same as corymbose. 
oorymbl, «. Plural of enrymbus. 
cormbiate, corymbiated (ko-rim'bi-at, -a- 
teu), a. [< LL. corymbiatiu), < corymbuH, a clus- 
ter: see corymb.2 In bot., producing clusters 
of berries or blossoms in the form of corymbs ; 
branched like a corymb ; corymbose, 
oorymblferous (kor-im-bif'e-ms), a. [< L. 
corymbifer (> F. corymbif ho), “]n>a,ring clusters 
(an epithet of Bacchus) (< corymbim, a cluster 
(see corymb), + ferre = E. hour^), + -ojw.] In 
hot., producing corymbs ; bearing fruit or pro- 
ducing flowers in corymbose clusters. 
Oorymbites (^kor-lm-bi'tez), n. [NL., < Gr. 
K6pvft^o{, top, noatl, cluster (see corymb), + -irr/f, 
E. -ifflS.I A genus of oliek-boetles, of the family 
Blateridee, Tho ipecle* arc immorou*, those of tliu 
United State* bulns more than 70 iu numbor ; C. renpltn- 
dm» and C. cylimlrifitriHu are exaniplu*. 

corymbose (ko-rim'bos), a, [< corymb + -ose.] 
In 00 #., relating to, having the characters of, or 
llko a corymb. Also oorymbed. 
corymbosely (ko-rim'bos-U), adv. In a corym- 
bose manner; iu tho shape of a corymb; iu 
corymbs. 

cori^boiis (ko-rim'bus), a. [< corymb + -ofw.] 
Consisting of corymbs. 

corymbnlose, corymbuloas (ko-rbu'bu-ios, 
-lus), a. [< NL. *corymbulua (dim. of L. co- 
rymbus, a cluster: see corymb) + -oho, -ous.} 
Having or consisting of little corymbs. 
COrymbns (ko-rlm'lms), 71 .; pi. corymbi (-bi). 
[L., < Gr. Mpvyiio^: sec corymb.} In Or. antig., 
a roll, knot, or tuft of hair on tho top of tho 
head, a mode practised especially by girls aud 
young women. 

Oorymorpha (kor-i-mdr'ftt), 7t. [NL., short for 
Corynomorpha, < Gr. Kopinio/, a club, a club-liko 
bud, + fiopi^t/, form.] The typical genus of tho 
family Corymorohiaa;. It is sometimes placed 
with others In tiio family 2'ubulaiHukv. 

The dred 

colored hy< 

ing a single hydraiith. This hydranth licars two set* of 
1 , those around tho free end of the proliosels Isslng 

U .U... 

yendulo. 

Stand, y’at. I. 81. 

Ooxymorphidm (kor-i-m6r*fl-de), n. pi. [NL., 
< Coiymorpha + -irfo;.] A family of gymiio- 
blastic tubularian b^droids, typified bv tho genus 
Oorymorpha, iu which the st^k of tiie solitary 
polyp is clothed with a gelatinous periderm, 
attaches itself by root-liko urocossos, aud con- 
tains radial canals which lead into the wide 
digestive cavity of the polyp-head, nie freed 
medusa I* b«ll-shapod, with one maniinal tentacle, and 
bulbous swellings at the end of the other radial canals. 

Ooryne (^kor'i-ne), «. [NL., < Gr. ttop^vy, a club, 
a club-like bud or shoot.] A genus of gymuo- 
blastic Hydromedusw, typical of the family Co~ 
rynidm. Lamarck, 1801. 
corynid (kor'i-nid), n. One of the Corynidae or 
Corynida ; a corynifom hydroid. 

Oory^da (ko-riu'i-dll), 71. pi. [NL., < Corync 
+ -ida.] An order of hydroid hydrozoans, 
the corynids or coryniform hydroids, otherwise 
known as the gymnoblastic or tubularian hy- 
droids, or pipe corallines. See Gymnoblastea. 



OoxyftM 

ooryphailid (kor-i-fS'nid), n. Afishof the fam- 
ily Coryphtenidee. 

Ooryph»Pid g (kor-i-fS'ni-dS), 7t. pi. [NL., < 
Oorypheena + -idee.} A family of acanthopteiy- 
gian fishes, typifiea by the genus Coryphtma, of 
varying limits iu different classifications, (a) 
It was originally detached from the Scombroideii of Ca- 
vicr to receive the specie* with a very lung entire dorsal 
fin. (b) III Oiinther's final system It embraced Aeanthopte- 
rygii coltn-»cimtbr(formt», with unarmed cheeks, dorsal An 
without a distinct spluuiu portion, head and body com- 
pressed, vertebrse in increased number, and no esophageal 
teeth. It thus included the typical Coryphamidm as well 
as the Bramidee, hampriduice, Luvaridoe, aud Menidm of 
other authors, (c) In the latest systems It is restricted 


A cnipny of the pol^i* on « bit of seaweed, ^“tura^ sise. 


h -idle.} A family of gyi^obla 


orune 

_ , iUDU- 

larian hydroids, represented by the genus Co- 
ryno. Also Cot^naida;, Oorynotdev. 
corynidan (ko-nn'i-<lan), a. and n. [< Corynitla 
+ -««.] 1. «. Tnbul’arian, as a hydroid; spe- 
cifically, of or pertaining to tho Corynida ; co- 
ryniform, in a broad sense. 

n. 77 . A tubularian hydroid, as a member of 
the Corynida. 

coryniform (ko-rin'i-fdrm), a. [< NTj. Corync, 
q. V., + L. forma, shape.] Besembling or re- 
lated to the Corynida. 

Home niedtisolds, such as Harsla prolifera and Willsla, 
. . , which are probably corytufurm, produce medusoids 
similar tu themselves by budding. 

lluxlry, Anat. Invert., p. 120. 
Corrodes (kor-i-no'dez), n. |^NL. (Hope, 1840), 
< Gr. Kopw<i<5»/f , club-liko, < Komaoj, a club, + eWw;, 
form. ] A genus of beetles, of the family Chryso- 
melida, characterized among related forms by 
tho subcouvex front with a strong groove at tho 
internal suiierior border of the eyes, dilated to- 
ward the top of tho bead, it l* a large and impor- 
tant group, found in Africa, Asia, the East Indies, and 
Australia. Tho most typical species arc coiiAned to China 
and the Islands of the Malay archipelago, 
corsmoid (kor'i-noid), a. l< Coryne + -oid.} Be- 
Hcmbling a corynid; coryniform. 

Oorypha (kor'i-fft), n. [NL., < Gr. Kopv^, the 
lioau, top, highest point: mo colonhon.'] 1. A 
genus of palms with gigantic fun-shaped loaves. 


Corypheena + -ina^.} In GiinthePs early sys- 
tem, the fifth group of Scombrida, having one 
long dorsal fin without distinct spinous division 
and no teeth in the esophagus. Subsequently 
it was raised by him to the rank of a family. 

OorypllABninS (kor''i-fe-m'ne), n. pi. [NL., < 
(’oryphwna + -i««;.] The coryphmnids as a sub- 
family of Scombrida. See Coryphanida. 

COTypUSSnine (kor-i-fS'nin), a. and ti. I. a. 
Of or relating to the Coryphanina. 
n. 71. A fish of the subfamily Coryphmtina. 

coryph«noid(kor-i-fe'noid), «. and7». I. a. Of 
or relating to the Coryphanida, 

II. 71 . A coryphamid. 

coryphsBus, coryphens (kor-i-fe'us), 7t. ; pi. 
coryphai, arryphet (-1). [< L. corypheena, < Or, 
Kopti^ii>(, the loader of tho chonis in the Attic 
drama, < the head, top.] 1, Tho leader 
of the chorus in the ancient Greek drams; 
hence, in modern use, the leader of an oper- 
atic chorus, or of any baud of singers. — 2. An 
officer in the University of Oxford, originally 
intended to assist the choragus. The office is 
now merely nominal. — 3. A leader, in general. 


coryph6e (ko-r6-fa'), n. [F., < L. coryphaus: 
mo coryphaua.} 1. A balfot-daueer who takes 
a leading part. 



natives of tropical Asia. The principal specie* ore 
C. Taliera of Bengal, and C, umhramlifera, the talipot- 
palm of Ceylon. The loaves of the former are used by the 
natives to write ujam, and of tho pith of tho latter a sort 
of bread is made. Hee/an-po/m, talipot-palm. 

2, In soiil., a genus of African larks: a synonym 
of Megalophonua. C. apiatua is an example. 0. 
li. Crray, 1840. 

corypbSBi, n. Plural of coryphaus. 

Ooryphtena (kor-i-fe'nft), n. [NL., < Gr. aop(>- 

t iiva, a certain fish, assumed to be < adpug, a 
elmet, + i^ivnv. give light, shine ; but prob. < 
Kopvipi, the head,'!- -atva, a fern, suffix: see Cory~ 



c»ryfk4ma tfnintis. 


pha.} 1. A genus of acanthopterygian fishes, 
including the dolphins, and representing the 
family Coryphanida.--2. A genus of oetaoeaus. 


2. In ornith., an African bush-creeper, a spe- 
cies of Thamnobia, T. coryphaa. 

COX^bene (kor'i-wn), 71. A book-name of the 
fish of the genus Cort/phana. 
corypbeus, » 1 . See cornphana. 

Oorypbodon (ko-rif'p-don), n. [< Or. Kopta^^/, 
ton, point, summit, + Muv, louio for Inhhc 
(6oovr~), ss E. tooth.} A genus of fossil Eocene 
quadrupeds, of tho subungulate series, by some 
referred to the Amblupoda (which see). It was 
originally based by Uwen in 1840 iqioa a jaw found In the 
Loudon clay, but subsequently represented by many speci- 
mens from the Eocene of Europe and the United States, 
indloatliig quadrupeds ranging in siae from that of the 
tapir to that of the rhlnoceroe. The feet were all &-toed, 
the teeth 44 In number, the canines largo and sharp in 
both jaws, and the molars obliquely ridged. The genua 
is typical of a family Coruphodimtida. 
cory^bodont (ko-rif'o-dont), a. and ». [< Co- 
ry phodon(t-).} I. a. Having the cusps of the 
teeth developed into points, as in the genus Co- 
ryphodon. 

U. 7t. A species or an individual of the ge- 
B BUS Coryphodon. 

OorypbodontldflB (kor'’i-fo-don'ti-d6), n. pi. 

J NL., < Coryphodon(t-) + -ida.} A family of 
•ossil mammals, represented by the genus Co- 
ryphodon : synonymous with LophiomnHda, 
edrysteria. n. Plural of corysterium. 
corysterlal (kor-is-te'ri-al), a. [< corysterium 
+ -al.} Of or pertaining to the corysterium: 
as, a coruaterial secretion, 
corygtentim (kor-is-te'ri-um), pi. cory- 
ateria (-ft). [NL., appar. < Gr. Kopw^f, one 
having d nelmet : see Coryatea.} In entom., an 
organ analogous to tho colletorium, found in 
the abdomens of certain female insects. It 
secretes a kind of jelly which serves as a cov- 
ering and protection for the eggs. 

Ooryites (ko-ris'tez), n. [NIj., < Gr. Kopvtnic, 
a helmed man, warrior, < /cipuf, helm, helmet.] 
1, A genus of crabs, giving name to me family 
Coryatida. In the male the chelsa are about 
twice as long as the bo<^. LatreiUe, 1802. See 
out under Coryatida. — 2. In entom.: (a) A ge- 
nus of ladybirds, of the family CoccineUiaa, con- 
taining one species, from CTayenne in French 
Guiana. Mulaant. 1851. (b) A genus of the hy- 
menopterous family Braeon^. Beinhar^iBSi. 



va (k6-ri'za\ n. [liL., < Gr. Kdpv^a, a ca- 
rh, perhaps"^ K6pv^, tho head.] lu pathoL, 


OorrMm 

Oomrnm (ko- 
m^ti-de), ». pi, 
[NL., < Corystes 
+ -««.] A fain, 
ily of oraohyu- 
i rous decapo- 
douB cruBtace- 
auB, typified by 
the genus Co- 
llates, contain- 
ing the long- 
armed crabs. 

Oorystoldea 

(kor -is- toi' de- 
ft), n.jjZ. [NL'., 
< Corystea •+ 
’ -nidca.j A su- 
porfanuly group 
or series of braohyurous decapod crustaoeans, 
resembling the Maioidea, but having longer an- 
temue and a very short opistome. 

Oor^rthaiz (ko-rith'a-iks), n. [NL. (Uliger, 
1811), < Gr. KopvOdi^, helmet-shaking, i. e., with 
waving plumes, < Kdpvt(Kopv0-), helmet, + diaaav, 
shake.] A generic name of the touracous, pi- 
cariau birds of the family MusophagMcs ; a syn- 
onym of Turacus, which antedates it in use. 

Oonrtlinolia (kor-i-thu'kft), n. [NL. (8tai, 
1873), also Corythuea; < Gr. sdpvc {Kopvd-), hel- 
met, + have.] A genus of heteropter- 

ouB insects, of the family TingiUdae, contain- 
ing small weak bugs which gather in great 
numbers upon the leaves of plants, as anni- 
ata on the oak, the white C. ciliata on the syca- 
more, C. juglandis on the butternut, and C. goa- 
sypii on the cotton-plant, 
coryza ’ ’ 

tarrh, _ 

an aciite in^ammation of tlie mucous mem- 
brane of the nostrils, eyes, etc. ; a cold in the 
head. See ogwna. 

cost, n. See coss^, 

COS. An abbreviation of coaixe. 

COSaf, n. [It. : see co««‘-<.] Same as coss^. 

COSalite (ko'sa-llt), n. [< Cosala (see def.) + 
-»te‘-i.] A native sulphid of bismuth and lead, 
occurring massive, of a metallic luster and 
lead-gray color, first found in a silver-mine at 
Cosala in Mexico. Bjelkite is a variety from 
Sweden. 

Ooflcinodiscus (kos^l-no-dis'kus), n. [NL., < 
Gr. KdoKivw, a sieve, + dlaKog, a roun<f plate, 
a disk: see dtok.l A genus of minute diato- 
maceous alra, with simple disk-shaped frus- 
tules, remarkable for the extreme beauty of the 
marMngs on their surface. Aliout m «peoiea have 

been deieribed, chiefly liihablUutti »< the aea, but some are 
found in the foull depusita in Virginia, the Bennudag, and 
other localltloa. 

coBdnomailcy (kos'i-no-man-sl), n. [< Gr. k 6- 
OKivov, a sieve, + pavreia, divination; cf. Kouat- 
vdfiavTic, a diviner by a sieve.] An old mode 
of divination, consisting in suspending a sieve, 
or fixing it to the point of a pair of shears, 
then repeating a formula of words and the 
names of persons suspected of some crime or 
other act. If the sieve moved when a name 
was repeated, the person named was deemed 
guilty. 

The ao-callod eoneinomaney, or, aa it ia described In 
Hudihras, “th' oracle of ileve and eliears, that turns as 
certain as tho spheres." E. B. Tylor, Trim. Culture, 1. 116. 

Oosciliopora (kos-i-nop'o-rfi), n. ^L., < Gr. 
xdffwvov, a sieve, + »r<ifx»f,'a pore.] The ttyical 
genus of the family Coaeitioporidw. Ooldfuaa. 

cosclnoporid (kos-i-nop'd-rid), n. A sponge 
of the family Cosoimporkke. 

O08Cill0p0rld»(koB'i-n0-por'i-d«), n.pl. [NL., 
< Voadnopora + -tthe.] A family of dietyonine 
hexactinellid silicions sponges, of calyculate or 
expansiye form, whose wallB are traversed by 
straight infundibuliform canals opening alter- 
nately on either surface, and covered only by 
the perforated limiting membrane, it includes 


Ooscinoptera (kos-i-nop'to-rft), n. [NL., < Gr. 
KdoKivov, a sieve, + irrepdv, wing.] A genus 
of ChryaomeUdeB or leaf-beetles, of the group 
Clythrini, characterized by separate front coxse, 
oval and not emarginate eyes, ana elytra with 
punctures not arranged in rows, ihe stiecles are 
not numerous, and inhabit the new world. The egg is 
enveloped In an excrementltioua ooverinii, and Is fastened 
to leaves ot various plants by means of a short silken 
thread. The larva is always found in ants' nests, where 
ft feeds upon vegetable debris. The commonest species 
f B the VnlM Btates, C. domtniMnot the Dominican case- 


bearer, la about 6 millimeters long, oblong, bli 
metallic luster, and sparsely clothed above a 



Doinlnlcan Case-bearer (CMciiupttra (/omMcana), 
a, larva, exteactcd from can i #, larva, with can ; c, beetle, en- 
UrKed. showinu punctures: rf. nmc, natunil size; t, ere, enlarged ; 
/, head of larva, enlarged, seen from beneath: e, head of male 
na^*'’l'3*'"^y* I S.jnandlble^of nine, on still liiigc' scale i 
mandible of larv^enlargcd : /, maxilla of^rva, entaiged. (Lines 
show natural sixes. 1 

hair, the piibeacence on tho under side being much denser 
and very conapiciioiis. 

coscorob (kos'ko-rob), w. [Trinidad.] A fish 
of the genus CichUtaoma (mmily Cichlidai): so 
called in tho island of Trinidad. Two species are 
there known, C. toenia and C. pulchra. They suiiiowhat 
resemble tho sunflshes ot tliu United States, and have 
similar habits. 

COSe^, K. and v. See coze. 

COae^ (koz), 11 . t . ; prot. and pp. cosed, ppr. cos- 
ing. [Var. of corset, q. v.J To exchange or 
barter. Jamicaon. [Bcotoh.] 

COBec. An abbreviation of cosecant. 

COBecant (ko-sS'kant), «. [< 00-2 -+• secant.^ In 
trigonom., the secant of an angle or arc equal 
to tho difference between a given angle or are 
(wlioso cosecant it is) 
and 90®; the secant of 
the complement of the 
given angle or arc. See 
complement, it It the ratio 
to the radins ot the distance 
from the center to the In* 
. tersectlon ot one side of the 
angle with the tangent to 
the circle parallel with tho 
other side; or, if the radius 
of the circle be taken 


eofiiMtlc 
t eozhar*, a. See kosher. 

* cosherer (kosh'6r-6p), n. One who practised 
ooshering. [Irish.] 

tered profusely am 

sacended from soo 

Maeaitlay. 

flo sha ring (kosh'6r-ing), n. [Verbal u. of cosh- 
er'^, 1 ).] Lv Ireland, an old feudal custom where- 
by the lord of the soil was entitled to lodge and 
feast himself and his followers at a tenant’s 
house. It was tho petty abuae of a right of all feudal 
lords everywhere to be entertained by their vassals when 
traveling near tlie vassals' territories. Tills tribute or ex- 
action was afterward commuted for 
Cotheritxni wore visitations and progresses made by the 
lord and his followors among his tenants ; wherein he did 
eat them out of house and home. 

Sir J. DavUt, State of Ireland. 
Sometimes he contrived, in dellance of the law, to live 
by cotherinif, that is to say, by quartering himself on the 
old tenants of his family. Macaulay, Hist. Kng., vl. 

COBher}r(ko8h'6p-i), n. [< co(fAer2 -f -yl.] Bame 
as cosnermg, 

COBlet, a. See cozy, 

COSlert (ko'zhftr), n, [Also written ooriw ; prob. 
ult. < ML. cuaire, coaere {> OF. cousdre, F. cou- 
dre = Pr, coser, cuzir = Sp, coaer, cuair = Pg. 
coaer = It. cuoire), contr, ot L. conauere, sew to- 
gether: see conaute,'] A cobbler. 


t any mitigation or 
Shak., T. N., II. 8. 
Same as con- 
[< CO-1 



cof. Abbreviated 

oosectlonal (kS-sek'shgn-al), a. [< co-i + sec- 
fionaZ.] In oof., belonging to tho same natural 
section or group. 

COBeismal (kd-sis'mal), a. [< oo-l + Gr. aet- 
cplti, an earthquake. + -ot ; see seismic.] The 
term used by Mallet to designate the curve or 
line along which a wave of earthquake-shock 
** simultaneously [synchronously] reaches tho 
earth’s surface’’; the crest of a wave of shock. 
See Itoinoaeismal, isochrone, isoseismal. 

The eowivmaf cone ot maximum disturbance. B. Mattel. 

COBBlsnxic (ko-sis'mik), a, [< co-i + seurmic.] 
Same as coseismal. 

Circles called “Isoselsnilc" or "mneinnio" circles. 

J. Milne, Earthquakes, p. 10. 

COSenlf, n, and v. An obsolete form ot cousin^. 

COBen^, ». Bee cozetfi. 

COBenage, n. See cosinago. 

COBOntient (ko-sen'shient), o. [< ro-l + sen- 
tient.] Perceiving together. 

COSey, a- and n. See cozy. 

COBol (kosh), n. [E. dial., < ME. cash, coschc, 
cosshe; origin obscure. Hardly related to (;osZ)2,] 
A cottage ; a hovel. [Prov. Eng.] 

Coote, lytylle howse (var. eosA, coscAe, eotihe], 

Prompt. Farv. 

ComA«, a sorle house, (F.) csucmo. Paltyrave. 

COSh^ (kosh), a. [See cozy.] Neat; snug; 
quiet; comfortable. [Scotch.] 

COflh^ (kosh), n. The husk of com. Halliwcll. 
[Prov. Eng.] 

CO-Bheath (kd-shdTH'). V. t. [< co-t + sheath.] 
To sheath two or more things together. [Kare.J 

cosher^ (kosh'dr), v. t. [Appar. a freq. form, < 
cosh, comfortahle : see cosh^ and cozy. ] To feed 
with dainties or delicacies; coddle; pence, to 
treat kindly and fondly ; fondle ; pet. [Colloq. ] 


OOBher^ (kosh'dr), V. t. [< Ir. cosair, a feast, a 
banquet.] To levy exaciions upon; extort en- 
tertainment from. See coshering. 

A very lit and proper bouse, Sir, 

For Buoh an Idle guest to eocAer. 

TKt Irish Hudifsras (1080}. 


COBignatary (ko-sig'na-ta-ri), n. 
signatary. 

COBlgnatory (ko-sig'n^tp-ri), «. and M. 

-f signatory.] I. a. Uniting with another or 
others in signing, as a treaty or agreement : as, 
co^natory powers. 

It. n.; pi. cosignatories (^-riz), Onewbounites 
with another or otiiers in signing a treaty or 
agreement. 


coBlgnlficative (ko-sig-nif'i-lqhtiv), a. [< oo-i 
+ aignijicatiec,] Having the same siguifloa- 
tion. 

cosily, adi>. See cozily. 
cosint, n. and r. An obsolete form of covaint. 
cosinage, cosenage (kuz'n-aj), n. [< ME. co- 
sinage, cousinage, < OF. cosinage, cousinage, < 
coain, cousin, cousin, kinsman : see cousin^,] In 
law : (a) Collateral relationship or kinship by 
blood ; oonsanguluity. (bt) A writ to recover 

K session of an estate in lauds when a stranger 
entered and abated, after the death of the 
tresail (the grandfather’s grandfather) or other 
collateral rmation, 

cosine (ko'sin), n, [< CO-2 -f sine^. A word in- 
vented by tho English mathematician Edmund 
Gunter about 1620.] In 
trigonom., the sine of the 
complement of a given 
angle (whose cosine it 
is). If from the vertex of the 
angle oa a center a circle is 
described with any radtiu, the 
cosine is the ratio of the dis- 
tance from the center to the 
foot of a pertiendlcular let fall 
Biv lo CD ii the 'coiine^'or' Pomt of intersection 

CD belmr equal to unity, ’it ix ooe side with the circle upon 

the line BK. the other to the radius; or. If 

the radius is taken aa unity, 
the cosine is that distance Itself. The cosine of the arc or 
angle U the sine of its complement, and vice versa. See 
eomincment. Abbreviated cos.~ Oonns Integral, the in- 
tegral 





Hyperbolic cosine. See hyperbolic. 

COSinotB (kos'met), n, [< Gr, Koopijrrit, an ar- 
ranger, an adomer, < Koapeiv, order, aiiom : see 
cosmetic.] In Gr. antiq., a high officer of state 
who had supreme direction of the college of 
ephebes. 

cosmetic (koz-met'ik), a. and n. [=s F. cos- 
mdtigue = Sp. cosmdtioo s= Pg. It. cosmetico, < Gr. 
soaariTiKdc, skilled in decorating, < xoc/oyrdf, ver- 
bal adj. of Koouelv, adorn, decorate, < Kdopof, or- 
der, ornament : seectwmoyi.] I. a. Pertaining 
to beauty; beautifying; improving beauty, par- 
ticularly tho beauty of the complexion. Also 
cosmetical. 

And now, unveil'd, the toilet stands display'd, 

F-ach silver vase in mystic oi-fler laid. 

First, robed in White, the nymph intent adoras. 

With head uncover'd, the eosmefu: powers. 

Pope, K. of the L. 1. 1*4. 



cosmetic 

n. n. 1. Any preparation that renders the 
skin soft, pure, and white, or helps or professes 
to be able to help to beautify or improve the 
complexion. 

Barfier no morn ~ a gny perfumer come*, 

On whose soft cheek hi* own cogiiietic bloom*. 

Crabbe. 

2t. The art. of anointing or decorating the hu- 
man body, as with toilet preparations, etc. 

Fur Comnrlie, it hath part* civil, and part* effeminate ; 
(or cleauiiea* of boily wa» over catounied to prooeud from 
a duo rovoronoo to Ood, to aocloty, and to ounelvci. 

/tow». Work* (London, 1857), III. 877. 

cosmetlcal (kog-met'i-kal), a. Same as eoameHc. 

OosmetidSB (kos-met'i-de), n. pi. [NL., < Cos- 
metus + A family of opilionino araoh- 

nidans, of the order Phalangiaea, represented 
by the cenus Cosmetus. 

COSmetcUOgy (koz-mf-tol'p-ji), n. [< Or. aoo/t^- 
T<)f, well-orttored (see cosmetic), + -h>yla, < T^lyeiv, 
speak : see -ology.'] A treatise on ,|;he dress and 
oleanliuoBS of the body. JJunglison. 
Oosmetornis (kos-me-tbr'nis), «. [NIj., < Gr. 
Koafuirdi', woll-ordoreu, trim, adorned (see cos- 
metic), + fipv/f, a bird.] A genus of beautiful 
capriroulgine birds, the African standard-bear- 
ers, having a pair of the inner flight-feathers 
enormously extended and einianded, as in C. 
vexillarius and C. burtoni. 6. Ji. Gray, 1840. 
Semiopliorus is a synonym. 

OosmetUB (kos-mwtus), M. [NL. (Perty, 1830), 
< Gr. Koauvr^c, well-ordered, trim: see coswcttc.] 
The typioal genus of the family Cosmetidw. C. 
ornatus is an example. 

Oosmia ^os'mi-jl), n. [NL. (Ochseuheimer, 
1816), < Gr. KdfffAioi, woll-ordored, regular, < sd- 
ofioi, order, ornament : see cosmos^.J A genus 



Cotmia trapttina (Line kliawi natural vise. ) 


of nootuid moths, sometimes made the type of 
a family CosmUdw. c. ImpeHna l* an example. Spe- 
cie* are found In all iiuartoni of the glohe. The larva* are 
naked, with imoll rnUod wart*, and feed on the leave* of 

cosmic, cosmical (koz'mik, -mi-kal), a. [= F. 
eosmique =s Sp. Pg. It. cosmico, < L. "cosmicus, 
eosmicos, < Gr. soc/uKdi, < sdayoi;, the universe, 
order, as of the universe: see coswosL] 1. Of 
or pertaining to the universe, especially to the 
universe regarded us subject to a harmonious 
system of laws. But in the older writer* it luark* 
rather au opposite conception of the untvenie, a* governed 
wholly by mechanic*, and not by teleological principle*. 

I can al«o nnderetami that (a* In Leibnitz'* caricature 
of Newton'* view*) the Creator might hove made the «>»- 
tnieal machine, and, alter (ettliig it going, have left It tef 
itself till it needed repair. 

ftuxley, Nineteenth Century, XXI. 490. 

By a eostnic emotion— the phrase Is Mr. Uenry Sldg- 
wick's — I mean an emotion which Is felt in regard to the 
universe or aiim of things, viewed a* a cosmos or order. 

H’. K. Clifford, Lecture*, II. 263. 
Hence — 2. Pertaining to universal order; har- 
monious. as the universe ; orderly : the oppo- 
site of ciiaotic. 

Uow can Ifryasdust iiiternret such thing*, the dark, 
chaotic dullard, who knows the meaning of nothing con- 
niie or noble, nor ever will know ? Carlyle. 

3. Forming a part of the material universe, 
especially of what lies outside of the solar sys- 
tem. 

And If wo oik whence cniuc this rapid evolntlon of heat, 
we may now fairly surmise that it was due to aoinu pre- 
vlou* collision of cotmiml iKidlea. 

J. Fi$ke, Coemlc Philos., I. 806. 

4. In fw/ron., visible for the first time before sun- 
rise : only iu the phrase the cosmical setting of a 
star. — 6. Inconceivably jirolonged or protract- 
ed, like the periods of time required for the 
development of great astronomioal changes; 
immeasurably extended in space ; universal in 
extent. 

The human understanding, for examidu — that faculty 
which Mr, Spencer has turned so skilfully round upon ito 
uwu antecedents — is iUetf a result of the play between 
organism and euviroument through cotmie ranges of time. 

TyrtdaU. 
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6. Of or pertaining to oosmism: as, the eosmie 
philosophy — Cosmloal bodies. See nguiar My, un- 
der hodp.— Cosxnlo dust, matter in flue particles falling 
upon the oartli from an extra-terrestrial source, like me- 
teorites. The existence of Bueb dust, in any Beiislble 
amount, 1* in great doubt; but particles of Iron, etc., 
called by tills name have been collected at various times, 
particularly from the snow in high latitudes. Much so- 
called cosmic dust is only volcaiiic dust, which has been 
elected from a volcano tfuritig its eruption ; such parti- 
cle* may remain suspended in the upper atmosphere for a 
lung period of time. See eryoeonite. 

Thu microsoopic examination of these Oceanic ledi- 
meut* reveals the presence of extremely minute parti- 
cles, . . . wlilch there I* strong reason for regarding os 
Connie diM. W. J). Carpenter, Micros., ( 706. 

COSmlcally (koz'mi-kal-i), ada. 1. Withrefer- 
onoo to or tliroughout tho cosmos or universe ; 
universally. 

Tile tlieory of Hwedciiborg, so comically applied by liim, 
that tlie man makes Ids heaven and hell. 

JSmerton, Literature. 
2. With the sun at rising or setting: as, a star 
is said to rise or sot cosmically when it rises or 
sots with the sun 

COSmlcs (koz'miks), n. [PI. of cosmic : see -tc«.] 
Cosmology. [Kare.l 

Ooszididse (kos-nn'i-a&), n. pi. [NL., < Costnia 
+ -idw.) A family of uocluid moths, typified 
by the genus Cosmia. They have the l>ody moder- 
ately stout or ratlier slender ; the proboscis elongate, rare- 
ly short ; aiitennat simple or nearly so ; palpi ascending ; 
hind tibia) with long spur* ; fore wings moderately broad, 
various in color, often acute at the tips, and with the ex- 
terior iMtiiler slightly oblique or undulating. The larva] 
have 10 legs; they are elongate, bright-colored, and live 
wruppeil in leaves like tortriolds. The pupw ore short, 
pyriform, acute at tho anus, often covered with a bluish 
emorescenco, and are wrapped In leaves or moss on the 
ground. Usually written Cotmidat. OuenSe, 1862. See 
cut under Coemia. 

coataism (koz'mizfn), ». [< cosmos'^ + -ism."} 
A name applied to the system of philosophy 
based on the doctrine of evolution as enunci- 
ated by Herbert Spencer. See philosophy of 
evolution, under evmution. 
cosmo*. [NL., etc., coamo-, < Gr. k6o/w-^, order, 
good order, ornament, bonce (from the notion 
of order, arrangement) the world, the universe : 
see An element in some words of 

Greek origin, moaning Hho world’ or ‘the uni- 
verse.’ 

Oosmocoma (kos-mok'd-mk), n. [NL. (F6rs- 
tor, 1856), < Or. sdafiot, order, ornament, + ndyri, 
hair. ] A genus of spieuliferous hymeuopterous 
insects, of the family Froctotry))idte. They have 
the tarsi 4.j()inted ; the antennal club not Jointed ; the 
abdomen i>etiulatc ; and the fore wings widening gener- 
ally, with the marginal vein In the form of a dot. Thu 
species are very minute, and all are parasitic. Several 
are European, and one is North American. 

cosmocrat (koz'mo-krat), n. [< Gr. Kda/toc, the 
world, + spareiv, govern ; with term, as in aris- 
tocrat, autocrat, democrat, etc.] Buler of the 
world: iu the extract applied to the de'vil, 
[Bare,] 

You will not think, great Cwmioerat ! 

TTiat I spend my time In fooling ; 

Many Irons, my Sire, have we in the Are, 

And I miwt leave none of them cooling. 

Southey, The Bevll's Walk. 

cosmocratic (koz-mo-krat'ik), a. [As cosmo- 
crat + -ic; with term, as in aristocratic, demo- 
cratic, etc.] Of or pertaining to a universal 
monarch or monarchy : as, cosmocratic aspira- 
tions or aims. 

cosmogonal (koz-mog'O-ual), a. [As cosmogony 
+ -ai.J Cosmogonic. 

Thu stupendous Ksxdeonmgonal philosophy of the Bhag- 
VBt Ueeta. Thortau, Walden, p. 818. 

COSmOffoner (koz-mog'^n^r), n. [As cosmogony 
+ -erL] Same as cosmogonist. 
cosmogonic, cosmogonical (koz-mo-gon'ik, -i- 
kal), a. [s= F. cosmogonique =s 8p. cosmogdnico 
= Pg. It. cosmogonico ; as cosmogony + -ic. ] Of 
or pertaining to cosmogony. 

llie remarkable comoamlcal speculation originally pro- 
mulgated by Immanuel Kant. 

Huxley, Nineteenth Century, XIX. 201. 
cosmogonist (koz-mog'd-nist), n. [< cosmogony 
+ -fsfO One who originates or expounds a' cos- 
mogony; one versed in cosmogony; specifically, 
one who holds that the universe had a begin- 
ning in time. Also cosmogoner. 

Wherefore those Pagan Connogonlete who were theists, 
being Polytheists and Theogonlsts also, and asserting, be- 
side Uiu one supreme unmade Deity, other Inferior mun- 
dane gods, gsagrated together with the world. 

Cmworfh, Intellectual Hyatem (ed. 1837), I. 844. 

cosmogony (koz-mog'^ni), >1. [a; F. (mmogo- 
nic ss Bp. cosmogonla s Pg, It. cosmMonia, < Gr. 
eoapoyovia, the creation or origin of the world, 
< Koeuoydvof, creating the wond, < sdaftot, th® 
world, + -yovof, < ■/ *yev,' produce.] 1. The 


ooimolfHn^ 

theory or science of the origin of the universe,, 
or of Its present constitution and order: adoo>. 
trine or account of the creation; speeifioally, 
the doctrine that the universe had a beginni^ 
in time. 

If we consider the Greek cosmogony in its entirety, as 
conoeived and expounded by Hesiod, we shall see that It 
Is diametrically opposed to the astronomy of the Babylo- 
nians. Von Ranke, Unlv. HUt. (trans.), p. 281. 

2. The origination of the universe ; creation. 
[Bare.] 

The cosmogony, or creation of the world, has puzzled the 
philosophers of all ages. Ooldsmilh, Vicar, xiv. 

Every theory of cosmogony whatever is at bottom an out- 
come of nature expressing Itself through human nature. 

Mauddey, Body and Will, p. 231. 

“Byn. See cosmology. 

cosmographer (koz-mog'r^f6r). ». [As F. oos- 
mographe = Sp. eosmdgrafb = Pg. cosmography 
= ft. cosmmrafo, < LL. comographua, a cosmog- 
rapher, < Gfr. Koapoypd^, describing the world: 
see cosmography and -cr.] One who investi- 
gates the problems of cosmography; one versed 
in cosmography. 

The eosmographers, which first discovered and described 
tho roundness of the earth. Bacon, Kliuro Labyr., f 7. 

cosmographlc, cosmographioal (koz-mS-graf'- 
ik, -i-kal), a. [= F. cosmographique ss Sp. coe- 
mogrdfico = Pg. cosmographtoo ss It. cosmo- 
grafico; as cosmography + -»c.] Belating to 
or dealing with cosmography; descriptive of or 
eoncemed 'with the world or tho imiverse. 

An old cosmographioal poet. 

Selden, On Drayton's Polyol hlon, Pref. 

cosmographlcally (koz-mfi-graf'i-kal-i), adv. 
In a coamographio manner ; with regard to or 
in accordance with cosmography. 

The terella, or spherical magnet, eosmographically set 
out with circles of the globe. 

Sir T. Browne, Vulg. Err., II. 2. 

cosmographist (koz-mog'rt^fist), n. [< cosmog- 
raphy + -».v<.] Same as cosmographer. 
cosmonaphy (koz-mog'ra-fi), n. [= F. eosmo- 
^apMe s= Sp. cosmogretfUi'ss Pg. cosmographia = 
It. cosmografla, < LL. cosmographia, < Gr, ko- 
afioypa(l>ia, description of the world, < Koofioypd^t, 
describing the world (> LL. cosmographus, a 
cosmographer), < koc/io^ the world, + ypd^av, 
write, describe.] 1. The science which de- 
scribes and maps the main features of the 
heavens and the earth, embracing astronomy, 
geography, and sometimes geology. 

He now is gone to prove Cosmography, 

That measures coasts and kingdoms of the earth. 

Marlowe, Doctor Faustus, 111. 1. 

Cosmography 

Thou art deeply read in ; draw me a map (rum the Mer- 
mabl. Fletcher, Wit without Money, ii. 4. 

Nature contracted, a little cosmography, or map of tho 
universe. South, 

2. The soienoo of the general stnietiire and re- 
lations of the universe. -Syn. 8eo eomology- 
COSmolabe (koz'mq-lab), n. [=x F. coamolabe = 
Pg. oosmolabio, < Gr, Kdajioc, the world, + -hipav, 
< "hapPavetv, kafleiv, take: see astrolabe.'] An 
early instrument, essentially the same as the 
astrolabe, used for measuring the angles be- 
tween heavenly bodies. Also called pantacosm. 
cosmolatry (koz-mol'a-tri), n. [< Gr. Kdeyoq, 
the world, + ^arpeia, divine worship.] Worship 
paid to the world or its parts, 
cosmoline ^oz'mo-lin), ». [< cosmleUc) + -ol 
+ -»nc2.] The trade-name of a residuum ob- 
tained after distilling off the lighter portions 
of petroleum, it is a mixture of hydrocarbons, melts at 
from 104* to 126’ F., and Is a smooth uiictuous substance, 
used in ointments, etc. 

cosmological (KOz-m9-loi'i-kal), a. [As F. tm- 
mologique ss Sp. cosmoldgico = Pg. It. e-osmo- 
logico,\ Or. Koapu^oyiKdg, pertaining to physical 
philosophy, < ^Hoapo^oyia : see coamowgy and 
-ieaX.] Pertaining or relating to cosmology. 

A comparison between the probable meaning of the 
Proem to Genesis and the results of cosmological and 
geological science. Gladstone, Pop. Set. Mo.,XXVlII. 618. 
COSmolOKically (koz-mq-loj'i-kftl-i), adv. In 
a cosmologioal' manner; from a oosmologioal 
point of view. 

Not long since, cosmologically speaking, Jupiter was 
shining with cloudless selMumiuosfty. 

Winehett, World-Life, p. 484. 

cosmologist (koz-mol'^-jist), n. [< cosmology 
+ -M<.] One who investigates the problems of 
cosmology ; one versed in cosmology. 

Costnologists have built up their several theories, aque- 
ous or igneous, of the early state of the earth. 

Dawson, Origin of World, p. lia 

cosmology (koz-mol'o-ji), ». [« F. oomohgt* 
as Sp. eomotogiajrn Pg. it. comologia, < Gr. as 
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if •Koofto^oyia (of. adj. K09/MX(yytK6s, portaininfr to 
physioal philosophy : see coamolofficai), < Kdoftof, 
the world, + -yioyia, < Tifyetv, speak : see -ology.] 

1. The general soienoe or theory of the cosmos 
or material nniverse^ of its parts, elements, and 
laws ; the general dxscasslou and coordination 
of the results of the special sciences. 

The facto of tlio Exteraal Order, which yield a cotmotogy, 
are supplemented by the facto of the Internal Order, whimi 
yield a psychology, and the facto of the Social Order, which 
yield a sociology. O. U. Letett, Pop. Sol. Mo., XUI. 414. 

2. That branch of metaphysics which is con- 
cerned with the a priori discussion of the ul- 
timate philosophical ^blems relating to the 
world as it exists in time and space, and to the 
order of nature.— Rational oosmology, a philosophy 

iOf the material universe founded largely or wholly on a 
priori or metaphysical principles, and not mainly on ob- 
servation. s 8ym Cotmogony, Connotopy, Cmtmography. 
Cotmogony treats of the way in which the world or the 
)iniverse came to be ; eoitnology, of Its general theory, or of 
its structure and parts, as it is found existing ; eonnogra- 
pky, of its appearance, or the structure, figure, relations, 
etc., of its parts. Each of these words may stand for a 
treatise upon the corresponding subject. Cotmology and 
eotinography are not altogether distinct. 

SOSmometry (koz-mom'e-tri), n. [= F. cos- 
mom^trie, < (3r. Kdapog, the world, + -fierpla, < 
/iirfiov, a measure.] The art of measuring the 
world, as by degrees and minutes of latitude or 
longitude. 

tosmoplastlc (koz-mS-plas'tik), o. [< Gr. ko- 
afioKMoTTK, the framer of the world, < Koa/iorriia- 
trreiv, frame the world, < gdo/zof, the world, + 
form, frame: see pkmHc.] Pertain- 
ing to or concerned with the formation of the 
universe or world ; cosmogonic. 

The opinion of Seneca signifies little in this case, he be- 
ing no better than a cotPwpUutick atheist ; 1. e., he made 
a certain plaatick or apermatick nature, devoid of all 
animality or conscious Intellectuality, to be the highest 
principle In the universe. 

Hallywtll, Melsinproncea (1681), p. 84. 

lOBmopolicy (koz-mp-pol'i-si), n. [< cosmopo- 
lite, after poHcyl.] Cosmopolitan or universal 
character : universal polity; freedom from pre- 
judice. [Rare.] 

I have finished the rough sketch of ray poem. As I 
have not abated au lota of tlie Infidelity or cosniopofiq/ of 
it, sufficient will remain, exclusively of innumerable faults, 
invisible to partial eyes, to make ft very unpopular. 

HMleg, in Dowden, I. 841. 

cosmopolitan (koz-mo-poPi-tan), a. and n. [As 
cosmoiiolite -i- -an, after metropolitan^ I. a. 1. 
Belonging to all parts of the world ; limited or 
restricted to no one cart of the social, political, 
commercial, or intellectual world; limited to 
no place, country, or group of individuals, but 
common to all. 

Capital is becoming more and more eannopolitan. 

J. 8. Mill. 

We revere in Dante that coinpressed force of life-long 
passion which could make a private experience cornwpoli- 
tan in its reocli and everlasting in its significance. 

Loivell, Among my Books, 1st ser., p. 171. 
Hence — 2. Free from local, provincial, or na- 
tional ideas, prejudices, or attachments; at 
home all over the world. — 8, Characteristic 
of a cosmopolite : as, cosmopolitan manners. — 
4 . Widely distributed over the globe : said of 
plants and animals. 

n.. n. One who has no fixed residence ; one 
who is free from provincial or national preju- 
dices; one who is at home in everyplace; a 
citizen of the world; a cosmopolite, 
cosmopolitanism (koz-mo-poFi-tan-izm), n. 
[< cosmopolitan + -^m.] ' The state of being 
cosmopolitan ; universality of extent, distribu- 
tion, feeling, etc.; especially, the character 
of a cosmopolite, or citizen of the world. Also 
called cosmopolitism. 

He (Comte) preached eotmopolilanium, but remaineil 
the quintessence of a trenohinan. M. A. JUv., CXX. 246. 

After the overthrow of the great Napoleonic Empire, a 
reaction against cormopolitanihn and a romantic enthusi- 
asm for nationality spread over Europe like an epidemic. 

D. M. WaMaet, Russia, p. 41.S. 

cosmopolite (koz-mop'o-llt), M. and a. £== F. 
cosmopolite s= 8p. Pg. It. cosmopolita, < (5r. so- 
apoiroMTiK, a citizen of the world, < Kda/ioc, the 
world, + noUrgg, citizen: see poUtic, polity.'] 

1. n. 1. A citizen of the world; one who is 
cosmopolitan in his ideas or life. 

I come tumbling into the world a pure cadet a true 
eotmopoUU; not bom to land, lease, house, or oflioe. 

Umodl, Letters, I. vi. 60. 

Bis air was that of a ootmopolUe 
In the wide universe from sphere to sphere. 

Lowttt, Oriental Apologue. 

2. An animal or a plant existing in many or 
most parts of the world, or having a wide ringe 
of existence or migration. 
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The wild-goose is more of a eosmopoliU than we : he 
breaks his fast In Oansda, tabes a luncheon in the Ohio, 
and plumes himself for the night in a southern bayou. 

Tkortau, Walden, p. 842. 

n. a. Universal ; world-wide ; cosmopolitan. 

English la emphatically the language of commerce, of 
civilisation, of social and religious freedom, of progressive 
intelligence, . . . and, therefore, beyond any tongue over 
used by man, it is of right the oosmopoHto smech. 

O. P. Marsh, Lecto. on Eng. Lang., 1. 

cosmopclitical (koz'mo-po-lit'i-kfil), a. [< 
cosmopolite, after political.) Universal; cos- 
mopolitan. 

To flnde liimselfe Coemopolltea, a citizen ami member 
of the wliole and onely one luyatlcall citie vniuersali, and 
so conseouently to meditate of the Cosmopoliticall gou- 
emment thereof. Hakluyt's Voyagss, I. 6. 

Kant says somewhere that, as the records of human 
transactions accumulate, the memory of man will have 
room only for tlioseof suiirenie eosmopolitical importance. 

liowelt. Harvard Oration, Nov. 8, 1886. 

cosmopolitism (koz-mop'6-ll-tizm), n. [< cos- 
mopolite + -ism.] Same as cosmopolitanism. 

llie cosmopoUtistn of Germany, tlie contemptuotu na- 
tionality of the Eikgltshman.and the ostentatious and boast- 
ful nationality of the Frenchman. Coleridge. 

COSmorama (koz-rad-rft'ma)^ n. [NL., < Or. k6- 
cfiog, the world, + o/m/ia, a “view, < opav, see.] A 
view or series of views of the world; specifi- 
cally, an exhibition of a number of drawings, 
paintings, or photogr^hs of cities, buildings, 
landscapes, aud the like, in different parts of 
the world, so arranged that they are reflected 
from mirrors, the reflections being seen through 
a lens. 

The temples, and saloons, aud eosmoramas, and foun- 
tains glittered and sparkled Ikeforo our eyes. 

Dickens, Sketches by Boz, xlv. 

cosmoramic (koz-m^ram'ik), a. [< cosmorama 
+ -ic.] Relating to or like a cosmorama. 

cosmos^ (koz'mos), m. [Also kosmos; < NL. 
cosmos, cosmos, ML. eosmus, < Gr. K6apo^, order, 
good order, form, ornament, aud esp. the world 
or the universe as an orderly system.] 1. 
Order; harmony. 

Hail, brave Henry : across tlie Nine dim Ocnturlos, wo 
salute thee, still visible as a valiant Son of Cosmos and Hon 
of Heaven, beiieilceiitly sent us t 

Carlyls, Frederick the Great, ii. 1. 
Hence — 2. The universe as an embodiment of 
order and harmony ; the system of order and 
law exhibited in the universe. 

If we take the highest product of evolution, civilized hu- 
man society, and ask to what agency ail its marvels must 
lie credited, the inevitable answer is— To that Unknown 
Uaiue of which the entire Cosmos is a manifestation. 

H. Spencer, Pop. Hcl. Mo., XXV. 471. 
8. Any system or circle of facts or things con- 
sidered as complete in itself. 

Each of us is constantly having sensations which do not 
amount to perceptions [and] make no lodgment in tlio cos- 
mo« of our experience. 

7'. U. Green, Pnilegumeiia to F.thlcs, ( 14r>. 
4. [can.] [NL.] A small genus of Compositm, 
related to the dahlia, ranging from Bolivia to 
Arizona. C. caudatus is widely iiaturalizeil through the 
tropics. C. bipinnatus and C. diversi/olius are frequently 
cultivated. 

cosmos'-^t, n. [A corrupted form (appar. for 
*comos) of Tatar kumtz: see kumiss.] Fer- 
mented mare’s milk: same as kumiss. 

Their drlnke called Cosmos, wliicli Is marcs milke, is 
prepared after this uiaiicr. Hakluyt's Voyages, I. 07. 

Tliey [the TatarsI then cast on the ground new Cosmos, 
and make a great feast. Purehas, Pilgrimage, p. 414. 

cosmoscope (koz'mo-skdp), n. [< Gr. sdapo^, the 
universe, + OKuneiv, view.] An instrument de- 
signed to show the positions, relations, and 
movements of the sun, earth, and moon; an 
orrery. 

oosmosphere (koz'mo-sfer), n. [< Gr. K(k7//oc, 
the world, + a<paipa, a sphere.] An apparatus 
for showbig the position of the earth at any 
given time with respect to the fixed stars, it 
consists of a hollow gloss globe, on which arc depicted the 
stars forming the constellations, and within which Is a ter- 
restrial globe. 

COSmotnelsm (koz'mo-thS-izm), n. [< Gr. k6- 
cftog, the world, + 0edf,'Ood, + -ism: see theism,] 
Deiflcatiou of the cosmos ; the system which 
identifies God with the cosmos; pantheism. 

cosmothetlc (koz-mo-thet'ik), a. [< Gr. K6auog, 
the world, + deruede, < Oerdg, verbal adj. of ri- 
divai, put. assume, = E. do : see thesis.] Sup- 
posing the existence of an external world: 
afflnmng the real existence of the external 
world. 

To the class of cosmothslie idealists the great majority 
of modern philosophers are to be referred. 

Sir W. HamUton. 

Oomotbstlo IfisaUsm, Idssust. Sea the nouns. 
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Oosne (k5n . n. A red wine grown in the de- 
partment of Niivre in France, similar in flavor 
to Bordeaux, and improving with age. 
COSOTereign (ko-suv'e-ran), «. [< co-l + sov- 

ereign.] A joint sovereign. 

Peter being then only a lioy, Sophia, Ivan's sister of the 
whole blood, was Joined wltli them as regent, under the 
title of co-soversign. Brougham. 

COSpedfle (ko-spe-sif'ik), a. [< co-i + spedftc.] 
Of the same ^ecies; conspecifle. 
cosset, n. [ME., < AS. coss, a kiss : see hiss, n, 
aud V.] A kiss. 

The queen thus aoorded with the Cros, 

Ajens liym spak iiomoro spuebe ; 

The lady Qaf the cros a eosse. 

The lady of love loiige lone gan zeche. 

Holy Hood (E. E. T. 8.), p. 307. 
cosset (kos), «. [In phrase rule of coss, an early 
name for algebra, a half-translation of It. re- 
gola di cosa, lit. the rule of the thing: regola, 
< L. regula, rule ; di, < L. dc, of ; cosa, a thing 
(< L. causa, a cause, LL. a thiugl, being the 
unknown quantity, x: see rule, chose'^, and x 
as an algebraic symbol.] The unknown quan- 
tity in an algebraic problem. Also cos, cosa. — 
Rue of coss, an elementary algebraic method of solving 
prolilems; algebra. 

COSS^ (kos), n. [Also written kos, repr. Hind. 
kos = Beng. kros, a ooss, < Skt. kroqa, a call, 
calling-distance (e. g.. Hind, gau-kos, the dis- 
tance at which one can hear the lowing of a 
cow), < kruf, call, cry out.] In India, a road- 
measure of variable extent, ranging from 1 to 
2 milos (rarely more), being usually about 
miles, especially in Bengal. 

I determined to keep to the road and ride round to the 
next bungalow at Narkuiida, . . . which is ten eoss, or 
about llfleeii miles away. 

H’. H. Bussell, Diary in India, II. 164. 
Cossack (kos'ak), ». [Russ. Koeaku, Kazakii, a 
Cossack ; cf. Turk, kazdk, a robber ; said to be 
of Tatar origin.] One of a military people 
inhabiting the steppes of Russia along the lower 
Don and about the Dnieper, and in lesser num- 
bers in eastern Russia, Caucasia, Siberia, and 
elsewhere. Their origin Is uncertain, but tlieir nucleus 
is supposed to liave consisted of refugees from the ancient 
llmito of Russia forced by hostile invasion to the adoption 
of n military organization or order, which grew into a more 
or less free tribal existence. Their independent spirit 
has led to numerous unsnooessful revolts, ending in their 
subjection, although they retain various privileges. At 
light cavalry they form an element in the Russian army 
very valuable lii skirmishing operations aud in the pro- 
tection of the frontiers of the empire, 
cossas (koH'az), n. pi. [E. lud.] Plain East 
Indian muRliuR, of variouH qualities and widths, 
cossee (kos'S), n, [Of £. lnd..origin.] A brace- 
let. 

cosset (kos'et), n. [Cf. Walloon cosset, a suck- 
ing pig.] 1. A lamb brought up by hand, or 
without the aid of the dam ; a pet lamb. 

Much m-eatur gyfts for guerdon thou shalt gayne 
Then Kldde or Cosset. Spenser, Shop. Cul., November. 
2. A pet of any kind. 

Ottar. Weil, tills dry nurse, I say still, is a delicate man. 

Mrs. Lit. And I am for the cosset his charge : did you 
ever see a fellow's face more accuse him for an ass'f 

B. Jonson, Bartholomew Fair, L 1. 

cosset (kos'ot), V. t. [< cosset, n.] To fondle; 
make a pet of ; nurse foudly. 

I have been cosseting this little beast up, in the hopes 
you'd accept it os a present. 

H. Kingsley, Geoffry Uamlyn, xxvi. 

Every section of political importance, every Interest in 
the electorate, has to be cosseted and propitiated by the 
humouring of whims, fails, and even more substantial de- 
niBiids. Fortnightly Bev., N. S., XI^ 146. 

COSSlct, COSSicalt (kos'ik, -i-kal), a. [= It. cos- 
sico ; as coss® + -ic, -ical. The true derivation 
having been forgotten, it was, later, ignorantly 
connected with L. cos, a whetstone.] Relating 
to algebra ; algebraic. 

There were sometimes added to these numbers certain 
signs or algebraic figures, called cossical signings. 

Strutt, Sports and Pastimes, p. 414. 
OOBSiO algorism, an algebraical process of determining 
Uie value of an unknown quantity.— Cosslo numbors, 
powers and roots. 

OossidflB (kos'i-dS), n, pi. [NIj., < Cossus + 
-ida'.] A family of nocturnal Lepidoptera or 
moths, taking name from the genus Cossus : sy- 
nonymous with Epialida: (which see). 

COSUrtt (kos'ist), n. [< coss^ -f -tot.] An al- 
gebraist. 

COSSOletisf, n. Same as cassolette. 

COSSnin (kos'um), n. A malignant ulcer of the 
nose, often syphilitic. Dunqlison. 

OOSSUS (kos'us), n. [NL., < L. cossus, a kind of 
larva found under the bark of trees.] 1. A 
genus of moths, of the family Epialidce (or 
Cossides)’, the ghost-moths. Cossus lignipsrda, ous 
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o( Ute Inr^iest o( the BrttUh rooths. U c«.Ue<l (he 0oa(-mo(A, 
from tile (IlNairruuahle hirclue u<lur of the larvas ; It ex- 

r da S to Sk liirhea, and la of variegated coloration. 

[{. (!.] Same as acno, 

OOflsyphene (kos'i-fSn), n. [< F. coB$yphhte 
(Latreille).] A beetle o£ the genua Coanyphus, 
or of aome allied genua. 

OOMyphore (koa'i-for), ft. Bame aa eoaayphene, 
OoMyphOS (koa'i-fua), n. [NL.. < Or. Kdaavtpof, 
a aingiug bird, perhaps the black ouzel ; also a 
sea'ftsh.J 1. In entovt., a genus of atraoheliato 
heteromerou» insects, of the family Tenebrio- 
nida. Fabricim, 1792.— 2t. In ornith.^ a genus 
of sturnoid passerine bir^ : same as Acrido- 
theres. DumSril. — 3. In icAM., a genus of per- 
ooid fishes. Valenciennes. 

00U]nrit6 (kos'i-rit), n. [< Gr. K6aitvi)of, also 
Kdaaovpa, an island between Sicily and Africa, 
now called Pantellaria, + A mineral 

related to amphibole in form and composition, 
occurring in triolinio crystals in the liparite of 
the islana of Pantellaria. 

COSt^ (kfist), n. t< ME. oo»t, < ONorth. coet, < 
Icel. kostr, m., choice, chance, opportunity, con- 
dition, state, quality, as AS. cyst, f., choice, 
election, a thiim chosen, excellence, virtue, = 
OS. kust = OFries. choice, estimation, 
virtue, 38 MD. D. kust sa OHG. chust, oust, MHG. 
kust, G. kurat, f., choice, as Goth, kustus, m., 
gakusts, f., test, proof; with formative -t, < 
Goth, kiusan = AS. cedsan (pp. eoren), etc., 
ohooa^see choose.'] If. Manner; way and 


Were It known that you mean as you asy, surely those 
wordes might cost you dear. 

Hook»r, Eccles. Polity, Pref. to U., note. 
‘T has often eott the Imidest Cedar dear 
To grapple with a storm. 

J. Heaunumt, Psyche, L 89. 
cost® (kfist), n. [< ME. cost, const, F. ooilf, cost, 
SB Pr. cost, costa = Sp. costo, costa sa Pg. custa 
as It. costo as D. I-(wfasOHG. chosto, MHG. koste, 
G. kost sa Dan. 8w. koat (ML. costa), cost, ex- 
pense; from the verb.] 1. The equivalent or 
price given for a thing or service exchanged, 
purchased, or paid for; the amount paid, or 
engaged to be paid, for some thing or some 
service : as, the cost of a suit of clothes ; the 
cost of building a house. Nothing has any eo»t until 
It la actually attained or obtained; while price Is the 
amount which Is asked for a service or thing. 

By Flames a Uottse I hir’d was lost 
Last Year : and I must pay the Cost. 

Prior, A Dutch Proverb. 


as of money, labor, time, or trouble ; expense or 
expenditure in general ; specifically, ^eat ex- 
pense ; as, the work was done at public coat. 
Have Wo eaten at all of the king’s cost} 2 Sam. xlx 42. 


R-knowe alle the ootfss of care that ho hade. 

Sir Oaieavne and the Qtetn Knight (G. E. 'f. 8.), 1. 2406. 
8t. Quality ; condition ; property ; value ; worth. 
Who-so knew the eoetee that knit ar therlimo [In the girdle] 
He woldo hit prayse at more prvs, paruuenture, 

Sir Oaieayne and the Oreen Knight (E, E. ’1. 8.), 1. 1840. 
Chief men of worth, of inekle oort. 

To be laineiitlt sair for ay. 

AKris qr//ar<ato (Child's Ballads, VII. 188). 
At aU costs, by all means ; at all events. [This phrase 
was formerly In dative singular, without the preposition ; 

We no magen alre eoete halden Crist blliode. 

Old Eng. Hontiliee, p. 21. 
It is now usually associated with cosri).] — KeedCS OOBtt, 
by all means ; necessarily. 

The night was schort, and faste by the daye 
That needee coet he moste himselven hyde. 

Chaucer, Knight’s Tale (ed. Uorris), 1. 019. 

OOit® (kfist), c. t, ; pret. and pp. cost, ppr. cost- 
ing. [< ME. costen, < OP. coster, couster, F. coii- 
ter, cost =E Pr. Sp. costar = Pg. custar = It. cos- 
tareiss D. kosten ss OIlQ.^choston, MHG. koaten, 
G. kosten ss Dan. kosic s Sw. Icel. kosta, after 
Rom.), < ML. eostare, oontr. of L. constare, stand 
together, stand at, co8t,< com-, together, + afarc, 
stamd: see constant] 1. To require the ex- 
penditure of (something valuable) in exchange, 
purchase, or payment; be of the price of; oe 
acquired in return for : as, it cost five dollars. 

Tliough It had eoete me catel [wealth], 

Piert Plowman (B), Rk)!., 1. 204. 

There, there ! a diamond gone, coet me two thousand 
ducats In Frankfort t Shak., U. of V., 111. 1. 

To have made a league of road among such rooks and 
precipices would have eoet the state a year’s revenue. 

Froude, Sketches, p. 78. 
9. In general, to require (as a thing or result to 
be desired) on expenditure of any specified 
thing, as time or lanor; be done or acquired at 
the expense of, as of pain or loss ; occasion or 
bring on (especially something evil) as a result. 
If it should coet ray life this very night. 

I’ll gae to the Tolbooth door wV thee. 

ArchU of CafUild (Child’s Ballads, VI. 01). 

He enticed 

Israel In Slttlm, on their march from Nile, 

To do him wanton rites, which eoet them woe. 

MUton, P. L., I. 414. 

DllTereni.-e In oplnioiu has eoet many millions of lives. 

Swift, Qulliver's Travels, iv. 6. 

The President has paid dear for his White House. It 
has oonunonly eott him all his peace, and the best of his 
manly attributes. Kmereon, Compensation. 


Pasting to birds, we And preservation of the race se- 
cured at a greatly diminished eoet to Imth parents and off- 
spring. H. .Ypeneer, Prin. of Sociol., I 275. 

8. pi. In law : (a) The sums fixed by law or 
allowed by the court for charges in a suit, 
awarded usually against the party losing, and 
in favor of the party prevailing or bis attorney. 

Nobody hut you can rescue her, . . . and you can only 
do that by paying the eoete of Uie suit — both of plaintin 
and defendant. Diekene, Pickwick, xlvll. 

(b) The sum which the law allows to the at- c 
tomoy. to he paid by his client.— At all costs. 

Hoe eoeti.- OOStS Of thS OauSS at Of thS SOtlOn, in law, 
the aggregate of costa to which the prevailing party Is en- 
titled against his a<lversary on reaching Anal Judgment In 
the cause.— Costs of thS day, In Kng. law. Interlocutory ' 
costs Imposed on a party in respect to an tucidental pro- 
ceeding at the time it is taken or determined, as, for in- 
stance, an adjournment, in contradistinction to general - 
eoete of the cause.— DlVSS COStS, In JSng. legal parlance, ^ 
costa which one allowed to sue without liability to costs 
voluntarily pays to ids attorney, and Is therefore, if suc- 
cessful, allowed to tax against his adversary.— To count 
the cost. 8ee counti.— To one’s cost, with luoonve- 
nleiioe, suffering, or Inas ; to one’s detriment or sorrow : 
as, that some one had blundered, ho found to hie coet. 

What they had fondly wished, proved afterwards, to 
their eoete, over true. KnoUee, Hist. Turks. 

Oh frail estate of human beings, 

And slippery hopes below ! 

Now to our eoet your emptiness we know. 

Drydtn, Tbrenodla Augustalls, 1. 401. 

■ Syn. 1 and a. H*p«n*c,H’ortA. etc. See price. 

costs (kost), n. [< L. costa, a rib, side : see 
coast] It. A rib or side. ^ 

Made like an auger, with which tall she wriggles 
Betwixt the eoete of a ship, and sinks it stral^t. 

S. Joneon, SUple of Nows, Hi. 1. 

2. In her,, same as cottise, 

COltV (kost), n. [ME. cooste, costmary ; as Pr. - 
cost =s Sp. Pg. It. costo, < L. eoatos, costum, < Or. 
Kdorof, an aromatic plant, < Ar. koat, kust, Hind. 
kushth: see costmary.] Costmary. 
costa (kos'tfi), n. ; pi. costa (-to). [NL., < L. 
costa, a rib, a side : see co»f* and coosf, n.] 1 . In 
anat. : (a) [L.] A rib. (b) A border or side 
of something: specifically applied to the three 
borders or costm of the human scapula or shoul- 
der-blade — the superior or coracoid, the poste- 
tior or vertebral, and the anterior or axillary. 
(0) A ridge on something, ^ving it a ribbed ap- 
peamnee.— 2. In zo6l.'. (a) In entom.i (1) A < 
broad, elevated longitudinal line or rid^e on a 
surface. (2) The anterior border of an insect’s 
wing, extending from the base to the apex or < 
outer angle. Hence — (8) The ^ace on the 

wing bordering the anterior margin. (4) The 
costal or antenor vein. (6) In conch., the ridge 
or one of the ridges of a shell, (c) In Jetino- * 
zoa, an external vertioal ridge marking the site 
of a septum within, (d) In Crinoidsa, a row of 
plates suoceediim the inferior or basal portion 
of the cup. — 3. ui dot., a rib or primary vein; a 
midrib or midnerve of a leaf or frond, 
costaget, n. [ME., also coustage; < OF. costage, 
eoustage (ss "n. oostatge; ML. oosiagium), < cos- 
ter, cost: see cosfi + -age.] Cost; expense. 


Tbaretors I telle yow eotiorttely, bow a man majr foon 
with lytel eoitage and sohortte tyme. 

MandeeUU, Travele, p. ISK. 
For more aolempne in euery mannee syght 
This feste was, and gretter of eoetage, 

Tlian was the reuel of hir mariage. 

Chaucer, aerk’s Tale Skeat), 1. 1128. 

costal (kos'tal), a. [s= F. Sp. Pg. costal as It. cos- 
tale, < NL. costalis (ML. *costalis, in neut. cos- 
tale, the side of a hiU), < costa, a rib, the side, 
etc. : sec costa, coast, n.] 1. In anat. : (a) Per- 
taining to the ribs or the side .of the body: as, 
costal nerves, (b) Bearing ribs ; costiferous : 
applied to those vertebrm which bear ribs, and 
to that part of the sternum to which ribs are 
attaohea.— 2. In entom.^ pertaining to the costa 
or anterior edge of an insect’s wing; situated 
on or near the costa. — 3. In bot, pertaining to 
the costa or midrib of a leaf or frond. 

Veins . . . forming a single coetal row of long areoln. 

Syn. Fit, p. 628. 

Costal angle, in entom., the tip of the wing.— Oostal 
area, in erdom., a port of the wing or tegminum bordering 
the anterior margin, and extending to the subcostal vein. 
Ill many of the Orthoptera It has a different texture and 
appearance from the rest of the wing.— Costal oarttUse. 
See cartilage. —Oontsd cells, In etUom., the cells neareat 
the costa, generally numbered from the baae of the wing 
outward. One of them ^ 

is frequently opaque, 

and is then called ) 

the pteroetigma. But /■ 

ninny authors inclnde / 

in tlie term eosfaf only 

tween the pterustig- 
ma and the haw of the 

wing.- Oostal mar- b? riSd* !• mScMUtw fr 

gill, in entoM. , the coa- 

la or anterior marglu of the wing.— Costal Plate, In Che- 
Ionia, one of a suriei of expanded dermal plates of bone, 
ankylosed with a rib, forming a part of the carapace. See 
cut under Chelonia.— Costal IVOcesses, In omtfA. ; (a) 
The unciform processes given off by many ribs, overlap- 
ping succeeding ribs. (6) Certain parts of the sternum 
with which the ribs articulate. They are very prominent 
in passerluo binls. See out under eannate.— dostal vetll| 
in entom,., a large longitudinal vein or rib nearly parallel 
to, and frequently touching, the anterior margin, but In 
the Odonata separated from It by the marginal vein. 

COStally (kos'tal-i), adv. In entom . : (a) Toward 
the costa or front margin of the 'mng: as, a 
band produced costally. (b) Over the costal 
vein: as, a line costally angulated. 

costal-neryed (k08'tai-n6rvd), a. In bot, hav- 
ing the secondary nerves of the leaf springing 
from the costa or midrib. Also costatovenose. 

COStardt (kos'tfird), n, [< ME. costard, an apple, 
orig. a ‘ribbed’ apple, a var. (acoom. to -ara) 
of *co8tate (first found in later use), < ML. cos- 
tatus, ribbed, < L. costa, a rib: see coat^, and 
cf. costate. Cf. also custard, alt. a var. of crus- 
tote, See -ard. Hence costard- or costermonger 
and coster.] 1. An apple. 


2. The head. [Humorous.] 

Take him on the eoetard with the hilts of thy sword, and 
then throw him Into the mahnsoy-butt. In the next room. 

Shak., Rich. HI., 1. 4, 

Also costerd. 

COBtardmongert (kos'tkrd-mung'gto), n. Same 
as costermonger. 

Mg. Have you prepared the eoetardnumger t 
Night. Yes, and agreed for his basket of pears. 

B. Jonem, Bartholomew Fair, Iv. 1. 

coBtata, coBtated (kos'tat, -ta-ted), a. [< L. 
costatus, ribbed, < costa, rib: see costa, eo8fi> 
Cf. costard.] 1. Having a rib or ribs; ribbed- 
-^2. Having a ridge or ridges; ridged, as it 
ribbed. SpeulAcally— (a) In entom., havUg several 
broad elevated lines or ridges extending in a longitudinal 
direction. (6) In hot., having one or more primary longi- 
tudinal veins or ribs, as a leaf, (c) In conch. , having ridges 
crossing the wborla and parallel with the mouth of the 
shell, ss in univalves, for example Harpidee, or radiating, 
as in bivalves, for example most CardiMos.— Oostate 
eSBS. In entom., those eggs wldch have raised ribs run- 
iiiiig from end to end. 

COBtatOTonOBe (kos-ti-td-ve'nds), a, [< L. eos- 
tatus, ribbed (see costate), + venosus, having 
veins ; see tenous.] Same as costal-nerved. 

COBtayt, V. A Middle English form of coast 
Dounward ay In my pleiyng. 

The ryver syde coeleiyng. 

Rom. of the Rou, 1. 184. 

COBt-bOOk (kftst'bfik), n. [< coat for eostean -f 
book.] In Cornish mining, a book containing 
the names of all the joint aaventurem in a mine, 
with the number of i&ares each holds. A share- 
holder who wishes to leaye the company can do 
so by getting his name Removed from the cost- 
book.— coet-book system, In ComiOi mining, a raethod 
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mr OMt the exact (huuidel condition of tlie nine may b« 
at any time eaaily made out. 

COfltefUl (koB-tSn'), V. i. [< Corn, cothaa, droj)- 

r i, + atean (LL. atannum), tin.] In minina, 
endeavor to ascertain the position of a looe 
bv sinking pits through the soil to the bed-rook. 
The general direction of the lode having been, as supposed, 
approximately ascertained by means of work alrea<^ done, 
the object of coateantng is to trace the lode still further 
through ground where its outcrop is not visible on the sur- 
face. 

COSteaning (kos-tS'uing), n. [Verbal n. of coa- 
tean^ t’.] In mining, the process of sinking pits 
to discover a lode. [Cornwall.] 

COBtean-pit (kos-ten'pit), n. In Comiah min- 
ing, a pit sunk to the bed-rook in oosteaning. 
[Cornwall.] 

^OSteiet, V. See coatay, coast. 

COStella, n. Plural of coatellum. 

Coatellaie (kos-tel'at), a. [< NL. coatellatm, < 
coatellum, a little rib': see coatellum.’] 1. In hot, 
finely ribbed or costate. — 2. In anat. and eofil., 
finely ridged, as if ribbed with costella. 
COStellnm (kos-tel'um), ; pi. costella (-^). 
[NL., neut. dim. of L. costa, a rib; see costa, 
coast] In anat, a small or rudimentary rib. 
coster^ (kos'tfer), n. [Abbr. of costermonger.] 
Same as costermonger. 

“ Feythor" had been “ a conter," and, In Llzbeth's phrase, 
had "got a breast trouble," which, with other troubles, 
had sent the poor soul to the church-yard. 

Uarper n Mag., I.XXVI. 140. 
coster^ (kos'tfir), n. [< ME. coster, also (with 
excrescent -d) costerd, < OF. costiere (> ML. eoa- 
terium), a side hanging, prop, adj., < ML. *coa- 
tarius, of or at the side, < L. costa, side : see 
coata, coast] 1. JScclea., the side hangings of 
an altar, (a) That part of the altar-cloth which hangs 
down at either end. (fc) One of the side curtains which 
servo to Inidose the altar and to protect It from drafts. 
2t. A piece of tapestry or carpeting used as a 
small hanging, as the valance of a bed^, the hang- 
ing border of a tablecloth, and the like. 

Also called coatering. 

coster-boy (kos'thr-boi), ». A boy who sells 
costards, fruit, vegetables, etc., in the streets. 
Davies. [Eng.] 

Laying down the law to a group of eoHer-boyt, for want 
of butter audience. KvngiUy, Two Years Ago, xxlv. 

costerd^t, n. Same as costard. 

C08t6rd‘‘2f, w. An obsolete form of coster^. 
coflterilt, n. Same as coatrel. 

COStorlng (k08't6r-ing), n. [< coster'^ + -ing.] 
Same as coster^. 

costermonger (kos't^r-mung^g^r), u. and a. 
[For costordmonger, for coatardmonger, < costard 
+ monger. Sometimes shortened to coater.] 
I. n, A hawker of fruits and vegetables. Also 
coster, and formerly coatardmonger. 

Virtue is of so little regard in t\\eae costermonger's times, 
that true valour Is turned bearherd. 

Shale., 2 Hen. IV., 1. 2, 
And then he'll rail, like a rude costermonger, 

That school-boys had couxened of his apples. 

Beau, and Ft, Scornful Lady, Iv. 1. 
n. a. Mercenary; sordid. Nares. 
costevoust, a.. Same as coatioua. 

COSt-firee (kdst'frS), adv. Free of charge ; with- 
out expense. , 

Her duties being to talk French, . . . and her privileges 
to live eost'/ree and ... to gather scraps of knowledge. 

Thackeray, Vanity Fair, II. 
COBtfnlt, a. [ME. coateful; < coat^ + -/«!.] 
Costly. 

A coet^fulle clothe is tokyn of povorte. 

Political Poems, etc. (ed. Fumivall), p. 31. 

COSticartilage (kos-ti-khr'ti-laj), n. [< L. coata. 
rib, + carUTage.] A costal cartilage ; a stomal 
rib, when not ossified, if. O. Wilder. 
COStlcaTtila^OlU (kos-tl-kftr-ti-laj'i-nus), o. 
[< COSticartilage (-gin-) + -ous.] Of or pertain- 
ing to a oostioartilage. 

comcervical (kos-ti-sdr'vi-kal), a. [< L. costa, 
rib, + cervix (cervic-), neck, + -at] In anat, 
pertaining to the ribs and neck: as, a costicer- 
vical muscle : specifically said of the oostioer- 
vicalis. 

costiferous (kos-tif'e-ms), a. [= F. cositfdre; 
< L. costa, rib, + ferre, ss E. heart, + -ous.] In 
anat., rib-bearing; applied to those vertebrro, 
ns the dorsal veiiebne of man, which bear free 
articulated ribs, and to those parts or processes 
of the sternum of some animals, as birds, to 
which ribs are jointed. 

The sternum has no eostifermu median backward pro- 
longation, all the ribs being attached to its sides. 

Huadsy, Anat. Vert., p. 108. 

CMtifonn'(kos'ti-fdrm), a. [< L. coata, rib, + 
forma, shape.] 1. In anat, formed or shaped 
like a rib.— -S. In enUm., having the form of a 
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costa or ridge: as, a eoat^orm interspace be- 
tween strin. 

COBtifonst, a. Same as eosHous. 

COBtilet, n. [ME., < OP. eousUlle, a short sword, 
a sort of dagger or poniard: see coisfrl/.] A 
dagger; a poniard. 

Oatfray hym smote vppon the handle so 
Wyth a costile which In hys sleffe gau hold that his les- 
seroii failed and brake to. 

Horn, qf Partenay (E. F-. T. S.), 1. 4834. 

COBtile-iront, n. [ME. eosUle-yre: see costile.] 
Same as costile. 

Thorewly passyng the eostite-yre cold ; 

Hastily the blode lepto out and ran tho. 

Bom. qf Partenay (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 4380. 

COStioUBt, a. [ME. costifoua. costevous, coatioua, 
costyous, costuous, coustoua, < OF. coateous, cous- 
teita, P. codteux, costly, < coate, cost: see coat^, 
n., and -om«.] Costly. 

He that makethe there aFeste, be it novere so 
and ho have no Neddres, he bathe no thanko for his tra- 
vayllo. Mandevitte, Travels, p. 208. 

COBtlspinal (kos-ti-spl'nal), a. [< NL. cosHspi- 
nalia.] In anat, of or pertaining to the ribs and 
spinal column; costovertebral. Couea. 

costive (kos'tiv), a. [Early mod. E. costyfc; < 
Of. costeve, i. e., coatevd (mod. P. restored con- 
sHpd), < L, consHpatm, crammed, stuffed, pp. 
of conatipare, press together, > coatever, cosHver, 
coatuver, cram, constipate: see constipate.] 1, 
Suffering from a morbid retention of fecal mat- 
ter in tho bowels, in a hard and dry state; hav- 
ing the excrements retained, or the motion of 
the bowels sluggish or suppressed ; constipated. 
— 2. Figuratively, slow m action; especially, 
slow in giving forth ideas or opinions, etc.; 
uncommunicative; close; unproductive. [Ob- 
solete or archaic.] 

WhoU, 

Itnleed, air, tomewhat costive of belief 
Toward your atone ; would not be gulled. 

B. Joneon, Alcliemut, '.i. 1. 
While faater than Iita costive Brain inditea, 

Fhllo'a (^uick Han<l in flowing t^ettera writea. 

Pnor, On a Peraon who wrote III agalnat Me. 

You must be frank, but without iudlacretion ; anil cloae, 
without lieing costive. Lord Chesterfield. 

3f. Hard and dry; caked. 

Clay in dry aeaaona ia costive. Mortimer, Hiiabandry. 
4. Producing costiveness. [Bare.] 

Blooil-boyling Yew, and eostiue Miaaeltoe : 

With yoe-cold tlandrake, and a many mo 
Such fatall planta. 

Sylvester, tr. of l>u Bartaa'a Wooka, il.. The Furlea. 

COStively (kos'tiv-li), adv. With costiveuess. 

costiveneBS (kos'tiv-nes), n. 1. A morbid re- 
tention of fecal matter in the bowels. Seo con- 
stipation. 

Costiveness haa 111 ellecta, and ia hard to bo dealt with 
by phyatek. Locke, Education. 

2. Figurativol;^ slowness in action ; especially, 
slowness or difficulty in giving forth or utter- 
ing, in a general sense; closeness; reticence. 
[Obsolete or archaic.] 

In the literary and philoaophical aoclety at Mancheater 
waa once a reverend diaputant of the aame eostiveness in 
publick elocution wltli myaelf. Wakefield, Momuira, p. 21 C. 

COBtleSB (kdst'lcs), a. [= D. koatelooa; < cdiat^, 
n., + -leas.] Costing nothing; not involving 
expense. 

COstle'Wt, a. [ME., < co3<a + -lew, an adj. terra., 
also in drunkelew, q. v.] Costly; sumptuous. 
Chaucer. 

And at the weat dore of Powlea waa made a eosHetv pa- 
gent, renning wyn, red claret and wliit, all tho day of the 
marriage. Arnold's Chronicle (1S02}, p. xll. 

COStlinesB (kfist'li-nes), n. The character or 
fact of being costly; expensivoness; richness; 
great cost or expense ; sumptuousness. 

Alaa, alaa that great city, wherein were made rich all 
tliat had ahipa in the aea by reaaon of her costliness / 

Rev. xvlll. 19. 

Though not with ourloiia costliness, yet with cleanly 
sutttcleucy. It viitertatiied mo. Sir P. Sidney. 

COBt^ (kdst'li), a. [< ME. coatily, for coately 
^ D. kostelijk = MHG. koatelich, G. kdatlich =r 
Dan. koatelig =s Sw. koatlig Norw. koateleg = 
Icel. koatligr, koatuligr)-, < coat^ + -^yl.] 1, 
Of great price ; acquuod, done, or practised at 
much cost, as of money, time, trouble, etc. ; ex- 
pensive; rich; occasioning great expense or 
expenditure : as, a coatly habit ; costly furniture ; 
costly vices. 

Then took Mary a pound of ointment of spikenard, very 
costly. John xll. 8. 

In itaelf the distinction between the afllrmatlve and the 
negative is a step rarhape the most costly in effort of any 
that the human nund is summoned to take. 

Ds Qutneey, Herodotus. 


ooBtomtebral 

Tt is only bjr the rich that tho costly pUiimeBB wMoh at 
once eatiefles the toete and the imagination is ettalnahle. 

Lou/ell, Among my hooks, 2d eer., p. 822. 

2. Lavish; extravagant. [Bare.] 

A dagger, in rich sheath with Jewels on it, . . . 

At once the costly Sahib yielded to her. 

Tennyson, Aylmer's Field. 
i^Byil. 1. Precious, etc. See valuable.] 

COB^y (kdst'li), adv. In a cos^ manner; ex- 
penmvely; richly; gorgeously. 

Wliy dost thou pine within and suffer dearth, 

Painting thy outward walls so eoetly gay ? 

Shak., Sonnete, cxivl. 

costmary (kost'ma-ri), n. [In Palsgrave (1530), 
coat mary, translated by F. ooate marine. Ct. 
rosemary, where -mary = marine. The second 
element, however, is usually understood as re- 
ferring to the Virgin Mary (as if ML. *ooatU8 
Maria^ ; the orig. fonn said to be ML. "costus 
amarua: L. coatua, a plant (see coat*); amarus, 
bitter.] A perennial plant, Tanacetum Balsa- 
mi ta, of the natural order Compoaitee, a native of 
the south of Europe, long cultivated in gardens 
for the agreeable fragrance of its leaves. 

The purple Hyaclntbe, and fresh Costmarie. 

Spenser, tr. of Virgil's Onat. 
Costmarie is put into ale to steep. Oerarde. 

COSto-. Combining form, in some recent scien- 
tific compounds, of Latin (New Latin) costa, a 
rib. 

COSto-apical (kos-td-ap'i-kal), a. [< NL. coata, 
a rib, + L. apex (aptc-), apex, + -ai.l In en- 
tom., near the outer or apical end of the costal 
margin of the wing: as, a coslo-apieal spot, 
costocentral (kos-td-sen'tral), a. [< L. coata, 
a rib, + centrum, center, +’ -a(.] Same as cos- 
tovertebral. 

COStOClavtCTdar (kos^to-kla-vik'u-lftr), a. [< 
L. coata, a rib, + NL. clavicula, clavicle.] In 
anat., pertaining to the first rib and to the 
clavicle: applied to the rhomboid (costocla- 
vicular) ligament which connects these parts, 
costocolic (kos-td-kol'ik), a. [< L. coata, a rib, 
+ colon, colon: seo colon‘s, colic.] In anat., 
pertaining to ribs and to the colon._0oiteoollo 
ligament, a fold of peritoneum forming a kindi^ mesen- 
tery for the spleen, and passing from the left cS|a flexure 
to the under surface of the diaphragm, opposite me tenth 
and eleventh ribs. 

costocoracoid (kos-to-kor'a-koid), a. K L. 
coata, a rib, + Nlj. coracoiaea, ooraooid.J In 
on«<., pertaining to the ribs and to the coracoid 
rocoss of the scapula ; applied to a dense mem- 
rane or thick sheet of deep fascia, continuous 
with that of tho arm and breast, attached to 
the olaviole and ooraooid process of the scapula, 
inclosing the pectoralls minor and subclavius 
muscle, protecting the axillary vessels and 
nerves, and pierced by the cepualio vein and 
other vessels. Also coracocoatal. 

COStomt, n. and v. An obsolete form of custom, 
costomsiryt, a. and n. An obsolete form of cus- 
tomary. 

costorett, n. Same as coatrel. Solon, Old Eng. 
Potter, p. 16. 

costoscapular (kos-td-skap'u-l^r), a. [< L. cos- 
ta, a rib, + scapula, scapula, +’-«r2,] In anat., 
pertaining to ribs and to the scapula ; connect- 
ing these parts, as a muscle : specifically said 
of the costoseapularis. 

costoscapularis (kos-to-skap-u-l&'ris), a. used 
os ».; pi. costoscapulares (-rez). [NL., < L. cos- 
ta, a rib, + scapula, scapula.] A muscle of the 
thorax arising from many ribs, and inserted 
into the vertebral border of the scapula. Also 
called serratus magnus. See serratus. 
coBtoBternal (kos-to-st^r'nal), a. [< L. costa, a 
rib, + Nli.«<ernum, breast-bone, + -al.] In anat., 
pertaining to a rib or costal cartilage and to the 
sternum: applied to ligaments connecting these 
parts, or to articulations between them. 
COStotome (kos'to-tSm), n. [< L. coata, a rib, 
+ Gr. tou6(, cutting, verbal adj. of Tkpveiv, ra- 
peiv, out.] A knife, chisel, or shears used in dis- 
section for cutting through tho costal oartUages 
and opening the thoracic cavity; a cartilage- 
knife. 

COBtotranBrerse (kos'to-trans-vers'), a. [< L. 
coata, a rib, + tranaversus, transverse.] In 
anat, pertaining to a rib and to the transverse 
process of a vertebra; applied to the interos- 
seous ligaments connecting these parts. 
coBtovertebral (kos-tfi-vdr^tf-bralh a. [NL., 
< L. coata, a rib, + vertebra, a joint, vertebra, 
+ -oi.] In anat, pertaining to a rib and to 
the body of a vertebra: applied to the stel- 
late ligaments connecting these parts. Also 
costocentral. 



eostoziphoid 
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oote-hurdio 


(ko8-to-zif'oi(l), a. [< L. eosta, a 
rib, + Or. onsifom: see xii)hoid.'] In 

anat., pertaining to costal cartilago and to the 
x^oia process of the sternum : as, a coatoxiph- 
oia articulation. 

COStredt} Bame as coatrel. 

OMfetol (kos'trel), n. [Also coatril, < ME. ooa- 
trel, eoatrdlc, coatril, also coatret, coatred, a 
drinking'cup or flask (ML. coatrellua, coatercl- 
lum), < W. roatrcl, a cup, flagon.] A flask, 
flagon, or hottle ; speciflcully, such a vessel of 



leather, wood, or eartheu^rare, often of a flat- 
tened form, and generally witli ears by which 
It may be suspended, used by British laborers 
in harvest-time. Sometimes calied pUgrim'a 
hottle. 

Iberwlthsl a eoHrtl taketh he tho, 

And leyde, " Uereof a draught or two 
Gif hym to drynke," 

Chaucer, Good Women, 1. 2066. 
A youth, that, following with a coitrel, boro 
The lueani of goodly welcome, tioih and wine. 

Tennyeon, Ocralnt. 


OOfbflheet (kdst'shet), n. A statement showing 
the expense of any undertaking. 

OOltnme^t, An obsolete form of custom, 

OOttuat^ (kos-tum' or kos'tflm), n. [= D. koa- 
tuumm G. coatiim ss Dan. koatume, < F. costume 
(the orig. F. word being coutumc) =zPt. coatum, 
eoatuma, < It. coatuma =s OSp. costume = Cat. 
coatum a Pg. costume (of. Sp. coatumhre), < ML. 
coatuma, ult. < L. eonauetudo (-din-), custom : see 
custom, whioh is a doublet of costume.] 1. Cus- 
tom or usage with respect to place and time, 
as represented in art or literature; distinctive 
oharacter or habit in action, appearance, dress, 
etc. ; hence, keeping or cou^frmty in represen- 
tation. [This is the sense in which the word 
was first used in English, in the latter part of 
the eighteenth century.] 


C08tV8-root (kos'tuB-rflt), n. [< Costus, NL. i 
specific name from native name, + roof.] The 
root of Sausaurea Lappa (Aucklandia Coatua), a i 
coraxiosite plant of Cashmere, it u collected in 
enonuout quantlttea for the Chinese market, and is used i 
largely as a medicine in India. It has a pungent aromat- , 
ic taste, and an odor like that of orrU-root. 

cosnbordlnate (k5-sub-dr'di-nat), a. [< co-t 
+ subordinate.'] Equally subordinate ; equiva- 
lent as suborders: as, eoaubordinatc {^oups in 
zofllogy. Mivart. 

COSUpreme (ko-su-prem'), a. and n. [< co-t + 
supreme.] 1. a. ' Equally supreme. 

II. n. A partaker of supremacy. 

The phicnix and the dove, 

Cn.tupreme» and stars of love. 

Shak., The Phmnix and Turtle, 1. 61. 

COSTUety (ko-shttr'ti), ; pi. cosureties (-tiz). 
[< CO-1 + mirety.] One who is surety with an- 
other or others. 

cosy, a. and n. See cosy. 

cosyilf. u. and a. Middle English for com'n, now 
coiufj'ni. 

COt^ (kot), n. [Intimately connected with cofcl, 
a different form, differently used, but closely 
related : (1) Cofi, < ME. cot, kot, a cot, cottage, 
chamber, cell (coff for cote once in comp, schep- 
cott, a sheep-cote), < AS. cof, neut., pi. cofu, a 
cot, cottage, a chamber (used in Mat. xxi. 13 
to translate L. apelunca, a don, sc. of thieves), 
s= ONorth. cot, colt, neut., a cot, a chamber, = 
MD. D. kot = MLG. LG. kot = MG. kot (> G. 
kot, koth) r= Icel. 08w. ODan. kot, a cot, hut. 
(2) C'otei, formerly sometimes also coat, < ME. 
cote, a cot, cottage, a chamber, often in comp., 
fold, coop, pen, sty (see dove-cote, hen-cote, 
ahcep-cotc, awine-cote), < AS. cote, fern., pi. cotan. 
a cot, cottage, more frequently with umlaut 
(o > y), cyte, a cot, cottage, chamber cell, = 
MD. kote = MLG. kote, kotte, kate, LG. kote, 
kate =s MQ. fcofe(>G. fcote)s= Icel. kyta, kytra, a 
cot, hut. Cofl and cotet are thus respectively 
neut. and fern, forms of the same word. Hence 
(from E.) Gael, cof = W. cwt, a cot ; and (from 
Teut.) ML. cota, a cot, cofagtum, E. cottage; 
OBulg. kotlci, a cell; also (with change of 
meaning like that in cassock and chasuble, both 
ult. < L. o(tsa, a cottage), OF. cote, etc., a coat, 

> ME. cote, E. coat : see cote^ and coaf'-*. Tlio 
sense of 'a small bed’ is modem. Hence ult. 
cottage, cotter^, etc.] 1. A small house; a cot- 
tage ; a hut ; n moan habitation. 

No trust In brass, no trust In marble walls ; 

Poor cots ore e'en os safe ns prinues' balls. 

QuarUt, Kmblems, ill. 12. 
Behold tho cof where thrives tho Industrious swain, 
Source of his pride, his pleasure, and his gain. Crabbe. 
2. A small bed or crib for a child to sleep in ; 
also, a portable bed formed of canvas, webbing, 
or other material fastened to a light frame, of- 


cota(M'ttt),n.; pl.(H)f»(-tS), , 

coflfS.] 1. A coat. — 2t. Thefflibeg. 
cotabulatet (kS-tab'^-lat), v. t. [< co-i + tabu~ 
late.] Bame as contabulate, 

COtSB, n. Plural of cota. 



Their technical characters are : lO-Juiiitcd antennie ; the 
clypens sutured from the front ; the thorax margined at 
the base ; tho elytra not inaruliicd ; and the tarsal clawa 
unequal. C. laniyera, the goldsmith-beetle of the eastern 
United States, is n light-yellow species nearly nii inch long, 

cotangent (ko-tan'jont), 11 . [< CO-2 -1- tangent. A 
word coined by tho English mathematician Ed- 
mund Qunterabout 1620.1 In trigonom.,the tan- 
gent of the complement of 
a given arc or angle. Ab- / 

breviated cof. See the fig- — / 

ure.— Cotangent at a close- 
point of an algebraical sur- / / \ 

face, the tangent of the simple / / \ 

branch of the curve of Intersec- / / \ 

tlon of the surface with Its ton- / 


pansposedTrom narco- 

ftne.] An organic base ac to au, i> the cotangent) 
(CiaHisNOg + lla.O) 
formed from uareotme 
by the action of oxidizing agents, as manga- 
nese dioxid. It is nonvolatile, and has a bitter 
taste and faintly alkaline reaction, 
cot-bed (kot'bed), n. Same as cofi, 2. 
cotbetty (kot'bet*^i), n. ; pi. cothcttiea (-iz). K 
cot (as In cotquenn) + hetiy.] A man who med- 
dles with tho domestic affairs of women ; a 
botty. [U. 8.] 

COte^ (kot), n, K ME. cote, < AS, cote : see fur- 
ther under cofl.J If. A hut; a little house ; a 
cottage: same as cofi, 1. 

Albeit a cote in our language is a little sllght-built coun* 
try habitation. 

yereleijan, Host, of Decayed Intelligence, vlil. 


Sarglus Pauliis wears a crown of laurel ; this Is hardly 
raconvileable to strict propriety, and to the aoetunic, of 
which Kalfacle was hi general a good oliserver. 

Sir J, Heymldi, Discourse 12, 
The cruzado was not current, as it should seem, at Ven- 
ice, though it certainly was in Bnglnnd at the time of 
Shakespeare, who has here Indulged Ids usual practice of 
departlug from national cotlwne. 

Dyec, 111. of Shakespeare, II. 270. 
9. Mode of dressing ; external dress. Speclfloally 
— (a) An establislnxl mode nr custom in druui ; the style of 
drew peculiar to a people, tribe, or iiatlun, to a particular 
period, or to a partumlar character, professiou, or class of 
people, (b) A complete dross assumed for a special occa- 
•lon, and differing from the dress of every-day life ; as, a 
court eoelume (the dress required to be worn l>y a person 
Who is presented at court). («) A complete outer dress 
for a woman, esiicclally one made of the same material 
tiuwughout : as, a wulking-cosfutnc. 

All coMtume off a man is pitiful or grotesiiue. It is only 
(he serious eye peering from and the sincere life passed 
within it, which restrmn laughter and consecrate the cot- 
tunu of any people. Thorean, Walden, p. 21t. 

(kos-tum'), v. f. : prot. and pp. cos- 
tumed, ppr. costuming, [< costume^, n. ; = F. 
costumer, etc.] 1, To dress; furnish with a 
costume; provide appropriate dress for: as, to 
costume a pl^; ‘ * costumed in hlack,” Charlotte 
Bronte, Jane Eyre, xvii. — 2. Reflexively, to put 
an unusual dress on ; dress for a speoisd occa- 
sion. 

Attic maidens in procession, or cottuming thcmtclnet 
therefor. C. O. Miiller, Manual of Archwol. (trails.), ( 90. 

COStniner (kos-tu'm6r), n. One who prepares 
or arranges costumes, as for theaters, fancy 
balls, etc. : one who deals in costumes. 

OOStnuniC (kos-tu'mik), a, [< costume’-^ 4- -ic.] 
Pertaining to costume or dress ; in accordance 
with the prevailing mode of dress. [Rare.] 

A noble painting of Charles II. on horseliaok, In eotlu- 
mic armour. Quoted in AT. and Q., 7th wr., I. 467. 


ton made cross-leggeil to permit folding up. 
Also called cot-bed. 

In the pleasant little trim new nursery ... is tlie 
mother, glaring over tho cot where the llUle, soft, round 
cheeks are pillowed. Thackeray, Willlp, xxxvi. 

8. Naut., a swinging bed or hammock of canvas, 
stiffened by a wooden frame, and having up- 
right sides of canvas to protect tho sleeper, it 
is sluiig on lanyards called " clues," and secured to hooks 
in tile carlines or deck-lieams. It differs from tho hum- 
iniKik In tho frame and upright aides, and in not being ca- 
pable of being rolled up and stowed in tlic nettings, It is 
now rarely used except in the sick-bay aboard a man-of- 
war, hut was very common In crowded quarters foroOloers 
In tiie American navy up to 1805. 

4, A leather cover for a finger, used to protect 
the finger when it is injured or sore, or to shield 
it from injury, os in dissecting ; a finger-stall. 
— 5. A sheath or sleeve, as the clothing for a 
drawing-roller in a spinning-frame. 

cot® (kot), n, [E, dial., formerly also cate; cf. cot- 
ton^, Honae cotgare.] 1. Refuse wool. Knight; 
HaJliwell . — 2. A fleece of wool matted toge- 
tlier; a lock of wool or hair clung together. 
Wedgwood. 

cot** (kot), n. [< Ir. cot, a small boat.] A lit- 
tle boat. [Irisn.] 

Cymochles of her quostiuned 
Roth wliat she was, and what that usage ment, 
Whiuh III her cott she dally practized? 

‘‘Value man" (saide she), . . . 

My little boat can safely puso this perilous honme. 

Spenetr, F. Q., 11. vl. 0. 

COt^t (kot), [Abbr. from wf(pwon.] An ef- 
feminate person. 

Some may think it below our hero to stoop to such a 
mean employineiit, as the poet has here enjoined him, of 
holding the candle ; and that it looks too much like a citi- 
zen, or a cot, as the women call It liitt. Tom Thumb. 

cot. -An abbreviation of cotangent. 


2, A sheepfold. 

Ilezekiuh liad exceeding mucli riches and honour: and 
he made himself . . . stalls for all manner of beasts, and 
cotes for Hocks. 'i Chron. xxxli. 28. 

Tlio folded flocks penn'd in their wattled cotee. 

MUtvn, Coraus, 1. 844. 

[In thin, sense now used chiefly in composition, 
as dove-vote, hen-cote, sheep-cote, awine-cote, etc.] 
COte®t, w. A former spoiling of coat^. 
cote''*) (kot), V. t. [< F. cdloyer, go by the side 
of, < OP. coatoier, > also E. coast : see coast, t'.] 
To pass on one side of ; pass by ; pass. 

We coted them on the way ; and hither are they coming. 

Shak., Hamlet, li. 2. 
COte^f, M. [<cofc3, v.] The act of passing by; 
a going by. Drayton. 

COte^t [< J'- coter, < OF. quoter, > E. 

quote, q. v.] To quote. 

Tlio text is throughout coted in the margin. Udall, Pref. 

Thou art come . . . from coting of ye scriptures, to 
courting with Ladies. 

J.yly, Euphucs and his England, p. 820. 
cote**t, n. An obsolete form of cofa, 
cote-a-pyet, ♦». 8ee courtepy, 
cote-amourt, cote-annuref, n. Obsolete forms 
of coat-armor. 

cote-hardiet, «. [OF.] A garment worn by 
both sexes throughout the fourteenth century. 
That of the men corresponded nearly to the cauuck ; that 
of the women was generally out somewhat low in the neck, 
flttlng the body closely above the waist, but very full and 
long in the skirt. The sleeves varied greatly in fashion ; 
those worn by the women wore at first olose-fltting and but- 
toned ; but toward" 1880 the sleeves of the cote-hardte for 
either sex were loose and lonff. 

They f streamers from the elbow] first appear as narrow 
elo^i^Uons from the sleeve of the npper-tunle or eots- 

Sookt q/Proeedenee (E. E. T. S., extra ser.X i- 108, note. 



cOteUine (kd'te>lea), h. Same as edteUne. 
«0tel6 (kd'tg-ial a. [P.. ribbed, ult. < L. *e<w- 
tellatus: see oostellate.] In decorative art, 
bounded by many sides, straight or otirved, in- 
stead of a continuous curved outline : said of a 
dish, plaque, or the like, 
cdtele^ (ko-te-let'), ». fP.] See cutlet. 
o 6 teline (ko-te-len'), n. Akindof white muslin, 
usually a corded muslin. Also written cdtelaine, 
COtemporant (ko-tem'po-ran), n. TCf. eotempo- 
raneuuM.] A contemporaiy. North. [Bare.] 
cotemporaneous, cotemporary. Less usual 
forms of contemporaneous, contemporary. 
COtenaiK^ (kd- ten 'an -si), n. [< co-i + ten- 
ancy. } The state of being a cotenant or coten- 
ants ; joint tenancy. 

The " Jiulitmeiitsof Co-Tmaney" lia Bruhon law-tract, 
still unpublished at the time at which I write, and pre- 
senting, in its present state, considerahle difficulties of 
interpretation. Maine, Early Hist, of Institutions, p. 112. 
COtenant (ko-ten'ant), n. [< oo-l + tenant.'] 
A tenant in common with another or others ; a 
joint tenant. 

coterie (ko'te-re), n. [P., a set, circle, coterie, 
< OF, coterie, cotterie, company, society, asso- 
ciation of people, cotter tenure, < ML. coteria, 
an association of cotters to hold any tenure, < 
cota, a cottage: see cofi, cote^, cotter^.] A set 
or circle of persons who are in the nabit of 
meeting for social, scientific, or literary inter- 
course, or other purposes ; especially, a clique. 

In the scientlflo cofcrtVs of Paris there Is Just now an 
American name well known — that of Uenjaniin Krankliu. 

i>. 0. Uilchtll, Bound Together, iv. 

The danger, the bloodshed, the patriotism, had lieen 
blending coteriee into communities. 

Arch. Forbee, Sourenlrs of some Continents, p. 145. 

The nonsu dovoloiied a marked tendency to split up into 
a numliur of cli(|ues and coteriec, banded together for the 
propagation of some crotchet. 

Fortnightly Jlev., N. S., XL. 18:1. 
cotermlnons (ko-tdr'mi-nus), a. [< co-t + ter- 
minoua, after conterminous.] Same as conter- 
minous. 

With the fall of these [Greek] communities, there came 
in the Stoic conception of the universal city, Mtcrininoue 
with mankind. 0. 1‘. FUher, Begin, of Christianity, p. 178. 
Odte-rdtie (kot'ro-te'), n. [F.] An excellent 
rod wine produced in the vineyards of the samo 
name on the RhAne near Lyons, Franco. 
Ooteslan (kd-te'zhi-an), a. Pertaining to or dis- 
covered by the English mathematician Roger 
Cotes (1682-1716).— Coteslan theorem. Same as 

Cotei'e projmrtieH ef the circle (which see, under circle). 
cotgare (kol'Rfir)* «• [< + *gare, perhaps 

for gear.] Refuse wool, flax, etc. 

COthM (koth), n. [< ME. coth, cothc, < AS. cothu 
(pi. cotha), cothe (pi, oothan), disease.] 1. A 
disease. 

ThUe ar so hidus with many a cold coth. 

Townelcy MyHcries, p. 81. 

2. A fainting. 

Cothe or swuwnynge, sincopa. Prompt. Pare., p. 9<1. 
COth'^^t. An obsolete form of quoth. 
cothe (koTH), V. i . ; pret. ana pp. cothed, ppr. 
cothinq. [E. dial. ; also written coathc; < coth^, 
«.] To faint. [Prov. Eng.] 
cothisht (ko'thish), a. [< com + -w/il.] Sickly; 
faint. .Sir T. lirovone. 

OOthon (ko'thon), n. [Gr. siiduv. applied to 
the inner harbor at Carthage, otherwise to a 
drinking-vessel.] A quay or dock; a wharf. 
Worcester. 

COthurn (k 6 -th 6 rn'), n. [= F. cothurne = Sp. 
It. coturno = Pg. cothwno = G. cothurn = Dan. 
kothurne, < L. cothurnus, < Gr. Kodopvot, a bus- 
kin.] Same as cothurnus, which is more com- 
monly used. 

The moment had arrived when it was thought that the 
mask and the cothurn might be assumed with effect. 

Motley. 

cothurnal (k 9 -th 6 r'nal), a. [< cothurn + -af.] 
Pertaining to or characteristic of the cothurnus 
or buskin ; hence, relating to the drama ; tragic ; 
cothumate. 

The scene wants actors ; I’ll fetch more, and clothe it 

In rich cothurnal pomp. Luet't Dominion, v. 2. 

cothnmate. oothnrnated (ko-th 6 r'n&t, -na- 
ted), a. [<L. cothurnatus, < cothurnus : see eo- 
</iur»and-afel.] 1. Buskinod. — 2. Tragical; 
solemn or stilted : applied to style. 

Desist, O blest man, thy cothumate style. 

And from tliese forced lambics fail awhile. 

Heywood, Hierarchy of Angels, p. 848. 

oothunied (ko-th 6 md'), a. [< cothurn + -edP.] 
Buskined. |uare.] 
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OOthunii, n. Plural of cothurnus. 

OothHrnia (kp-thAr'ni-tt), n. [NL., < L. cothur- 
nus, a buskm: see cothium.] An extensive ge- 
nus of peritrichous ciliate infusorians, of the 
family Vorticellidce and subfamily VaginicMime, 
founded by Ehronberg. The species inhabit 
fresh and salt water, as C. imberois and C. mari- 
tima. 

COthurnUB (ko-thAr'nus), «. ; pi. cothurni (-ni). 
[L., < Gr. Kdth’pvoc, a buskin : see cothurn.] The 
buskin of the Greeks and Romans, it wa« hold 
by the Romans 


tile costumu of tragic 
actors, whence cothur- 
nuK is sometimes fig- 
uratively used for tra- 
gedy. ThoUreeka, how- 
ever, culled the shoe of 
tragic actors iFfiat or 
iFgaro. Itlsshowiihy 
monuments to have 
licen a elosuil shoe, like 
a usiiul form of the 
hunting-buskin, hut 
differing from this in 
having u very tliick 
solo : and, like the 
hunting-lmskin, it was 
proliahly laced high on 
the leg, though this is 
imt certain. Also co- 
in their tragedies 
they [Shakspere's con- 
temporaries) liccomc 
lieavy witliuut gran- 
deur, like Junson, or 
inisttko the stilts for the eolhumue, as Ohamnaii and Web- 
ster too often do. Lowell, Study windows, p. 817. 

COthy (ko'thi), a. [< eothX + -yl.] Sickly; 
faint. [Prov. Eng.T 

COticef (kot'is), n. In her., same as cottisc. 

COtlc4 (kot-i-sa'), a. In her., bondwise: said 
especially of small parts. 

COtlCUlar (ko-tik'tl-lftr), a, [< L. coticula, dim. 
of cos {cot-), a whetstone.] Pertaining to whet- 
stones; like or suitable for whetstones. 

COtldal (ko-ti'dal), a. [< co-l + tidal.] Mark- 



ing an equality of tides.- cotldal lines, Imaginarv ... 

lines on the surface of the ocean, throughont which high a Hubatiincn ci 
water takes place at or alxmt the same time. , • ' i 


South American manakins: applied to sundry 
cotingine birds, (o) [cap.) Applied In 1780 by BriMOii 
to the blue pnrple-breasted inanaklnof Edwards, thus be- 
coming In ornithology a genus having this species, Am- 
pelie cotinga (Llnntous), or Cotinga eoerulea, as iU type ; 
Rinct) made tlio typloal genus of the family Cotingidm. 
(h) jcnu.l Applied in 1786 by Merrom to a genus of relat- 
ed birds, the cooks-of-tlie-rock (iiupicofime), of the genus 
J’hiV7iicereiie. 

2, Any bird of the family CoHngida. 

OotintddSB (k(}-tin'ji-<le), «. pi. [NL., < Co- 
tinga (a) + -ida;.] A family of South Ameri- 
can passerine birds, proposed by Bonaparte in 
1849, of uncertain (leflnition and position, con- 
taining the cotingas. manakins, oooks-of-the- 
rock, bell-birds, fruit-crows, etc. Tlie term Is 
used hi varying senses by different authors, and is Inex- 
tricably confused with Plpridce, Amvelidoe, BombyciUidas, 
etc. By G. H. Gray (18fl») It Is made to cover 62 genera 
and 166 species, divided Into 7 subfamilies : Tityrina, Co- 
tinginte (the cotingas proper), LiiwigincK, (iymnoderinm 
(the fruit-crows, us the uveranos, arapnngaa, bcU-blrdi, 
uinhrclla-birds, etc.), Pipritue (the manakins proper^ 
Jiupicoliiuv (cockR-of-tho-rock), and Phytotomince. The 
group thuR coiiHtituted is a highly dlvcrsltlod one, con- 
taining ninny beautiful and interesting forms, character- 
istic of the South American fauna. In a conmion usi^, 
Culinijidte are exclusive of the Pipridve and Phytotomidat 
ns separate families. 

OotingintB (kot-in-ji'nfi), n. pi. [NL., < Co- 
tiiiga {a) + -inw.'] The typical subfamily of 
the family Cotingidw, represented by such gen- 
era as Cotinga, Phihalura, and Ampelion. 

cotingine (ko-tin'jin), a. [< cotinga + -inei-.] 
Like or likened to a cotinm ; specifically, of or 
pertaining to the Cotingi&e or Cotingina; pip- 
rino; ampeline. 

COtise, COtised. Sec cottise, cottised. 

Gotland (kot'land), n. [< coft + land.] Land 
appendant to a cottage. 

cotnar (kot'njlr), n. Same as catnar. 

coto (ko'to), n. [Sp,, a cubit: see cubit.] A 
Sjianish raoasuro of length, the eighth part of a 
vara (which soo). 

Goto bark (kd'td bfirk), A bark of unknown 
botanical origin, obtained from Bolivia. It is 
used in medicine as a remedy in cases of diar- 
rhea. 

COtoin (ko'tp-in), n. [< Coto (bark) + -tn8.] 
‘ ’ ' -white 


COtidianf, cotidient, a. and n. Obsolete forms 
of quotidian, 

COtlgnSM: (ko-te-nyak'), n. [See codiniao.^ A 
conserve prepared from quinces not entirely 
ry)o. It is stomachic and astringent. Dun- 

dotile (ko'ti-lo), n. [NL. (Boie, 18221; often 
erroneously Cotyle; < Gr. Kurih/, fem. of owr/'/lpf, 
chattering, prattling, babbling; of a swallow, 
twittering; cf, aut/XXwv, chatter, prattle.] A 
genus of swallows, of the family Hirundinidw, 
having a small tuft of feathers isolated at the 
bottom of the tarsus, a slightly forked tail, the 
edge of the outer primary not serrate, and 


stance, crystallizing in yollowish-i 
prisms, derived from Coto bark, 
cotonea (kO-to'uf-il), n. [NL. ML., var. of L. 

“"'-•n»rt^qulnce-treb: soeco-" — ■' — '' 

qumce-treo. Bailey. 


/ubuuoiuibvt (ko-to-uf-as'tAr), n. [NL., ^ NL. 
eotonca, quince (see quince), + L. term, -aster.] 
A genus of small trees or trailing shrubs, nat- 
ural order Itosaccw, resembling tne medlar, c. 
viUgari* is a common European Bpeiies, having rose-col- 
ored petulR and the margins ot the calyx downy. The dthet 
Bpecies are natives of the south of Europe and the moun- 
tains of India and Mexico. They are all adapted for slu-ub- 
berles. 

COtorra (ku-tor'jj.), n. [Native name.] A name 
of the agouti. 

-j COtoy6 (ko-to-ya'), a. In Aer., same as cof ftsed. 

trilintcd In the iiortherii humUphorc. Scccut under bank- pr’KiB, < cot, ot uncertain origin (conjectured 
ewallmc. The proper name of the genus IsCKrtcoio (which by some to stand for coekk, equiv. to ‘male’), 
scu); + quean, a woman. Cf. cotbetty and cuckquean.] 

1. A man who busies himself with the affaire 
which properly beloug to women. 


cotillion (k 9 -til'yqn), n. [Also, as F., cotillon 
(E. -Hi- repr. the (former) sound of F. -11-), a 
sort of dance, lit. a petticoat, dim. of OF. cotc, 
F. cotte, a coat : see coat^.] 1. A lively French 
dance, originated iii the eighteenth century, 
for two, eight, or even more porfonners, and 
consisting of a variety of steps and figures; 
specifically, an elaborate series of figures, often 
known in the United States as the german. 
The term is now often used as a generic name 
for several different kinds of quadrille. — 2. 
Music arranged or played for a dance, — 3. A 
black-and-white woolen fabric used for women’s 
skirts. 

cotinga (kp-ting'gft), n. [NL., from S. Amer. 
native name.] l. The “ . . 


Oct you U 


1. and J. , iv. 4. 


e native name of several 



CoUagm tCtefttga emrHitm). 


Middleton and Dekker, Koarfug G 
A gtategwoman is os ridiculous a creature as a cotquean; 
each of the sexes should keep within Its liounds. Addison. 

2. A coarse, masculine woman ; a bold hussy. 

Scold like a cotquean, Uiat's your profession. 

Ford, Tls Pity, I. 2. 

CO^ueanityt (kot'kwen-i-ti), n. [< cotquean + 
•ity.] The character or conduct of a cotquean. 

Wo tell thee thou angerest us, cot(|uean; and we will 
thunder thoo In pieces for thy cotqueanity. 

B. Joneon, Poetaster, iv. 3. 

cotriple (ko-trip'l), a. [< co-i + triple.] In 
math., connected with a triple branch of a 
curve.— Cotriple tangent, the tangent, at a closo-p<iint 
of a surface, of the triple branch of the curve of intersec- 
tion of the surface and Its tangent. 

COtnustee (ko-trus-te'), n. [< co-t + trustee.] 
A joint trustee. 

COtsett, n. [ML. eotsetus, cothsetus. Latinized 
forms of AS, *cotsSta (Somner — not authen- 
ticated) (= MLG. kotsete, kotse, kostc =s G. koth- 
sasse, kossasse, also kossdte, kossat, kotse) ; AS. 
also cotsetla (spoiled kotsetla, kotesetla) (ML. 
cotsetle), with term, -la equiv. to -ere, E. -er (as 
MLG. kotseter, kotzer, koster), < cot or cote, a 
cottage, + sSta (s= G. sasse), a settler, dweller 



(< itttan, pret. pi. sdSton, sit), or aetla, a settler, 
oweller, < aetl, a seat : see oofi, ootei, and aeta, 
ait.] See the extract, and that under eot- 

ThU record {Domesday Survey] attests the existence of 
more than 26,000 servi, who must be nnderstood to be, at 
tiie highest estimate of tlieir condition, landless labour- 
ers ; over 82,000 Ixjnlurll ; nearly 7,000 cotaril and eotteli, 
whose names seem to dcnutu the possession of land 


and nearly 110, OtK) villanl. Atwve these were the llirari 
homines and sukemanni, who seem to represent the medi- 
eval and motlern freeholder. Stulln, Const. Ulst., f 182. 
OOtaetlert, «. [An aocom. book-form of AS. 
eotaetla ; see cotaet.] Same as cotaet. 

The Kote-Sctlnn or cotHtUn mentioned in Domesday 
Book are nuncrally described os poor freemen suffered to 
settle on the lord's estate, but they were more probably 
freemen who had settled on their share of the common 
land, of which the lord had legally the dominion, but un- 
der the feudal system In many oases claimed to have the 
lee. H’. K. S%tUiean, Introd. to O'Curry s Anc. Irish, p. civil. 

Ootawold (kots'wold), n. [< ooH, coteh pi. 
cota, cotea, + wold ^ : see woid^.] Literally, a 
wold where there are sheop-ootns: the name of 
a range of hills in Gloucestershire, England. — 
Ootswold sheep, a breed of sheep remarkable for the 
length of their wool, formerly peculiar to the counties of 
ulouceiier^ Hereford, and Worceiter, iu England* 
oottt, n. A former spelling of cofi. 

COtto (kot'||.},n.; pi. eottaa. [ML. cotta, cota, 
> It. ootta = I*, cotte, OF. cote, > E. ooat^, q. v.j 
1. A short surplice, either sleeveless or Hav- 
ing half-sleeves. — 2. A sort of blanket made 
of the coarsest wool. Draper^a Diet. 

COfetabtlS (kot'ft-bus), B. [L., < Gr. xdrro/3of,] 
An ancient Greek ^me, which consisted in 
throwing portions of wine left in drinking-cups 
into a vessel or upon a specified object, as a 
plate of bronze, so as to produce a clear sound 
and without scattering the fluid. From the suc- 
cessful performance of this feat good fortune, 
espeoiauy in love affairs, was augured. 
OOfctam (W'&j), n. [< ME. coUige (ML. cofa- 
gfttmy,< cot (see oofl) + -age. F. cottage is from 
E.] 1. A cot; a humble habitation, as of a 
farm-laborer or a European peasant. 

They were right gUd to take lome corner of a poor cof- 
‘•P*- Hooker. 

A peaMot bred up in the obsouritiee of a ootUtge. 

A •* 

7 Inhabited dwol 

pt eottaget, 1. e. houtee 

not paying to church and poor-rate*. 

S. VoiMll, Taxei In England, III. 104. 

8. A small country residence or detached sub- 
urban house, adapted to a moderate scale of 
living. 

Ue pasted a eoUag* with a double coacb-houae, 

A eoffope of gentility. 

And ne owned with a grin 
Tliat Ilia favourite atn 
la pride that ape* humility. 

Southey, The Devil'* Walk. 

Book*, the oldeat and the beat, stand naturally and 
rightfully on the shelves of every cottage. 

Thoreau, Walden, p. 112. 
Hence — • 3. A temporary residence at a water- 
lug-plaoe or a health- or pleasure-resort, often 
a large and costly structure. [U. 8.] — 4. In 
old Eng. law, the service to wmoh a ootset or 
cotter was bound. 

_They held their land of the Knight by Cottage, aa the 
Knight held hla of the King by Knmht service. 

Booke of Precedence (E. E. T. 8., extra ser.), 1. 88. 
Oottac* allotments, in Great Britain, portions of ground 
which are allotted to the dwellings of country laborers for 
the purpose of being cultivated by them as gardens. See 
allotment eyetem, under allotment.— Cottim oUeesa 

- _ n-**— -fci— f» cheap 

name is 
with small 
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8. In Bng, law, one who livea on the common 
without paying any rent or having land of his 
o'wn. 

If a state ran most to noblemen and gentlemen, and 
that the husbandmen and ploughmen be bat aa their work- 
folks and lalmurers, or else mere eottagere, which are but 
housed beggars, you may have a good cavalry, but never 
good stable bands of foot. 

Bacon, Hist. Hen. VII. (Bohn ed.), p. 860. 
COttah (kot'fi), n. [E. Ind.] A measure of land 
in Bengal, equal to 720 English square feet, 
cottar (kot'j[r), w. A Scotch spelling of ooWtrl. 
cottar-tevm (kot'to-touu), n. Bame as cot- 
town. 

cottellf, n. An obsolete form of cuttle. 
cotter^ (kot'fer), B. [Also written cottar (Sc.), 
and in technical or historical use also cottier; 
early mod. E. cottier, cottyer, < ME. cotyer, < 
AF. *cotier, < ML. cotariua, eottariua, coteriua 
(cf . MLG. Jeoter. koterer, MG. koder (= G. kotfwr, 
koter), MLG. also kotenere, G. kothner, kotner), 
< cota, a cot ; see cot^, cotel.] A cottager ; in 
Scotland, one who dwells in a eot or cottage 
dependent upon a farm. Sometimes a piece of 
laud is attacued to the cottage. 

Himself goes patched, like some bare eottyer. 

Bp. Hall, Batlres, Iv. 2. 

These peasants proper, who may be roughly described 
as small fanners or cottier*, were distinguished from the 
free agricultural laborers in two respects : they were pos- 
sessors of laud 111 property or usufruct, and they were 
members of a rural (.'ommuiio. 

/). if. fl'Maee, llussia, p. 460. 

CoMars, who seem to have been distinguished from their 
fellow-vlllelus simply by their smaller holdbiM. 

J. B. Oreen, Comp of Eng., p. 819. 
Cottier tenure or eyetem, a tenure of land hy which 
a laljorer rents a portion of land directly from the owner, 
and the conditions of tlie contract, osjiecially the amount 
of rent to he paid, are dotenniiiod not by custom, but by 
cunipetltluii. This system was atone time especially char- 
acteristic of Ireland, and is not yet ciitlroly extinct there. 
The tenancy was annual, and the privilege of occupancy 
was put up at auction, the consoiiuence being excessive 
comtietltton and exorbitant ronta. since the cotter was 
obliged to get the land at any price In order to live. In 
an ai^t passed in I860 to consolidate and amend the law of 
landlord and tenant In Ireland, cottier tenancies are de- 
fined to bo cottages with not more than half an acre of 
land, rented by the month at not more than £6 a year, 
cotter^ (kot'6r), B. [Origin obaoure.] Li mech ., 
a wedge-ahaped piece of wood 
or iron uaeu as a wedgo for 
faatening or tightening, in the 



A Beixl CottiKd, 


adjoining figure, a is a cotter connect- 
ing the end of the rod b with the pin 
or stud e. by means of a wrouglit-iron i 
strap d d, and adjustable bushes ; the f] 
tanered cutter a. nassliur thmiiirli eur- .‘-I 



Bee eheetel.— Cottage Otalna. English pottery of a 
tort, especially that produced at Bristol. The na 

C srtlly given to table utensils decorated with 

quets and the like. Prime. — Cottage hoaplt^ Bee 
kosplfaf.— Cottage piano, a small ii^ght piano.— Cot- 
taga rlgbt, in the early history of Massachusetts, an In- 
ferior rmhtof commonage granted by certain town* to in- 
habttanta not Included In the original body of prmirletors. 
OOttaged (kot'ajd), a. [< cottage + -edsC] Bet 
or covered with cottageg. 

Humble Hartlng's cottaged vale, Collin*, Ode to a Lady. 
COttagelTt (hot'ftj-li), a. Buatio; suitable to a 
eotta^. 


•Ottrity. Artif. Ua\ 

cottager (kot'^j^r), b. [< cottage + -eri,] 1. 
One who lives in a cottage, in any sense of that 
word. 

^solye me why the cottager and king, , . 


It has ceased to be fashionable to bathe at Newport 
Btraimer* and servants may do so, but the cottager* have 
Withdrawn their supmrt from the ocean. 

C. D. Warner, Their Pilgrimage, p. 104. 


tapered cutter a, passing through 
respoiuttng mortises Itoth In the butt 
6 and the strap d d, aerve* at once 
to attach them together and to ail- 
Juit the bushes to the proper dis- 
tance from each other. Also called 
cotterel. 

cotter-drill (kot'Or-dril), b. A 
drill used in forming slots. It first bores a 
hole, and then by a lateral motion works out 
the slot. 

COttored(kot'6rd),a, [< coffera -i- -ed2.3 Keyed 
together by wedges. 

COtWel (kot'Or-^), B. [Formerly also cotteril : 
see coftera.] 1. In m^cA. same as ooffera. — 2. 
A small iron bolt for a window. [Prov. Eng.] 
— 3. A trammel to support a pot over a fire. 
Brackett. Also eottrcl. — 4. Tho horizontal bar 
in an old English chimney. Seo back-bar. 

cptter-flle (kot'6r-fil), n. A file used in form- 
ing grooves for tho keys, cotters, or wedges used 
in fixing wheels on their shafts, it u narrow and 
almost flat on the side* and edges, thus presenting nearly 
the game section at every part of It* length. 

cotter-plate (kot'6r-plat), n. In founding, a lip 
or flango of a mold-box. E. H. Knight. 

COttid (kot'id), B. A fish of the family Cot- 
tidw. 

Oottid» (kot'i-de), B. pi. [NL., < Cottua + 
-iVte.] A family of aeantbopterygian fishes, 
typified by the genus Cottua, of varying limits 
iu different classifications. («) in early *y*toms, 
a family of Acanthopterygii, baring tho head variously 
mailed and protected, and especially a suborbltal bone 
more or less extended over the cheek and articulated be- 
hind with tho preoperculum. Thus iiiideratood, it em- 
braced all the raail-cheoked fishes, and answered to the 
"joucs culrassdes" of Cuvier. (6) In GUnther's system, 
a fainily of Aeanthaj^erygii cotto-tcotnBriforme*, having 


pletely culrassed with a single aerie* of pi 
In this sense it embraces not only the true i^umace, nus 
also tho Platueephalido), Hopiiekthyidm, TrigUdee, and 
Hhamphocottidee of other onthora. (o) In QUVa system, a 
family of Cottoidta with a well-developed myodome, un- 
interrupted cranial valleys behind, and the spinous part 
of the dorsal shorter than the eoft part. It inoludea nu- 
merous tj^-les of northern fishes, popularly known aa scul- 
pins, ballheads, mUler'a-thuiubs, etc. Beeoatnndersculpin. 


OOttitr (kot'i-4r), B. See eottarh 
cottiieriiim(kot'i-*r-izia),B. [< ooflier •f •wm.l 
The cottier system of land tenure. See cottier 
tenure, under cotter^. 

cottifom (kot'i-ffirm), a. [< NL. Cottua, q. v., 
+ L. forma, shape.] Having the form of fishes 
of the genus Cottua; of or pertaining to the CoU 
toidea; oottoid. 

Oottina (ko-ti'nft), n. pi. [NL., < Cottua + 
-ina.] In GUnther’s early system, the third 
group of TrigUdee. The spinous part of the dorsal fin 
is less developed than the soft part, or than the anal; the 
iXMly is naked, or covered with ordinary scales, or Ineom. 
pletely cuirassod with a single series of plate-Ilke scales: and 
the pyloric appendages are four lu number. It was later 
raieed by Gunther to the rank of a family. See Cottidee. 

Oottinse (ko-ti'n6), n.pl. [NL.,< Cottua 4- -tnts.} 
A subfamily of Cottidm, to which differentlimits 
have been assigned, (q) Cottlds with ventral fins 
uml spinous dorsal well developed, thus embracing almost 
all the family, (b) Cottlds having the preceding characters 
and further limited by the form of the spinous part of the 
dorsal being oblong and not concentrated and elevated. 
It Incliides the ordinary forms of the family. 

COttlne (kot'in), a. and n. I. a. Of or relating 
to the CottincB. 

n. B. A fish of the subfamily Cottince. 
COttist, n. Bamo as cottiae. 

COttise (kot'is), B. [Formation obscure, but 
prob. connected with oqniv. coats, F. eote, < 
L. coata, a rib.] In her., a diminutive of the 
bend, being one fourth its width, and half the 
width of the bendlet. a single one 1 * often called a 
co*t, but 111 the plural eutliim is always used. Also spelled 
cotiee, and fonnerly eciftei;, cottU. 

COttlsed (kot'ist), a. In her., a 
companiod by two or more cot- 
tises, as a bend. Also cotiaed, co- 
foyd.— Oottlsed double, having two 
oottlsuB on each side.— Oottlsed treble, 
having three cottises on each side. 

COttle (kot'l), n. [Etym. im- 

known.] A part of a mold used , 

by pewterers in tho formation of 
their wares. Jm}). IHct, 

COttoid (kot'oid), a. and n. [< Cottua + -aid.] 
I. a. Of or relating to the Cottoidea; cottiform. 

n. n. A oottid. 

Oottoldea (ko4oi'dfi-ft), B. pi. [NL., < Cottua 
+ -oidea.] A superiamily of aeantbopterygian 
fishes, to which different limits have been as- 
signed. fa) Corresponding to the mail-cheoked Ashes of 
the old author*. ( 6 ) Restricted to the mall-cheeked fish- 
es with the post-temporals simply articulated with the 
crenlum, one pair of aeiitigerou* cplnharyngeals, hyper- 
coracoid and hypocoracold separated by the intervention 
of actinost*, and rib* fitting Into Rockets of the vertebrte. 
It t)»UH includes tlie faniillus C'ettidcc and Hemitripteridm, 
cottqidean (ko-toi'd6-an), a. and n, I, a. Per- 
taining to or having tlio characters of the Cot- 
toidea. 

n. n. A fish of the superfamily Cottoidea, 
COt'tolBllfi (kot'o-leu), n. A substauce made 
from beef suet and cotton-seed oil. 
cotton^ (kot'n), n. and a. [< ME. eotoun, co- 
tune, cotin = MD. kottoen, kattocn, D. kaioen (> 
MHG. kottun, G. kattun = 8w. Dan. kattun ss 
mod. loel. fcoftin), < OP. coton, F. cofon = Pr. 
coton = It. entone, formerly cotono, < Bp. coton 
= Pg. eotQ(^ cotton, printed cotton cloth, Bp. 
algodon =: Pg. algoddo, cotton (> ult. E. acton, 
q. v.), < At. al, the, + qutun, qutn, cotton. Cf. 
Gael, cotan = W. cotwmy cotton, from E.] I, n. 

1. The white fibrous substance clothing the 
seeds of tho ootton-plant (Goaaypium). Bee cut 
under cofton-ptanf. it consUt* of simple delicate tu- 
bular hair-llkc cells, flattened and somewhat twisted. Ita 

valine depends upon the length and tenacity 
of the fiber. It Is the clothing material of a large pro- 
portion of the human race, its use dating back to a very 
commorcial Importance cotton oxceeda 
all other staples. Groat Britain ranks first in the con- 
BumpUon of the raw material, the United State* being 
second, and fiien IVanoe. Cotton consists of nearly pure 
cellulose, and when acted upon by nitric acid yields a 
iiitro-compound known aa guncotton, which Is a power- 
fill explMlvo and when dissolved hi ether and alcohol 
forms collodion. Cotton Is very extensively used In the 
manufacture of thread, and for mauy purpoaet in the aj^ 
In surgery it is employed for many purposes, and especial- 
^^J^dMBslng for burna, scalds, etc. See ootton-plant, 

Tbolse men ben the beste worchore* of Gold, Sylver, Co- 
toun, Sylk, and of alio snclie thingos, of ony other, that be 
hi the World. Mandevaie, Travels, p. 212, 

2. Cloth made of cotton, it was originally obtalnad 

in Europe from India, always famous for the excellence 
and fineness of Ito cotton fabrics, as In the Dacca musUns, 
and has long been in use throughout the East In 1706 
tho importation Into England was prohibited, and in 17a 
fines were Impoeed UMn the veiidera and wearer* of cot- 
ton, because It was Qiought to interfere with the home 
rnan^imture of woolen* and linens. Modem luventtoo* 
facilitating Ita manufacture by machinery have built np 
an immenae Ind«*ti-v in ...4 tx. st-u^ 

teotum-gin , « 



3. Thread made of ootton: as, a spool of coMon 
oontains 200 yards.— 4t. The wiok of a candle. 

. . . weekM or tottont at candles. Florio. 
6. The cotton-plant; cotton-plants collectively. 
—Absorbent cotton, cotton freed from fatty matters, for 
uM In surRery.— Corkwood cotton, see tUh-eotton, be- 
low.— Oomn lanr^, a term used to describe the dis- 
astrous depression produced In British manufactures by 
the American civil war, which hindered the exportation 
of cotton from the southern United States. — Ootton 
States, in U. S. hist,, those States in which cotton is 
mainly produced, especially South Carolina, Qeoreia, Flor- 
ida, Alabama, Mississippi, Louialaua, Texas, and Arkansas : 
to these North Carolina and Tennessee are often added.— 
Frenoh cotton, the silky down of Calotropis proeera, an 
asclepladaceous plant of Africa and southern Asia.— Gray 
cotton, a commercial name for unbleached and undyed 
ootton cloth. Also called nray poods.— Ijtvendcr-COt- 
Ipn, the popular name of Satmnna Ghamateyparisstu, a 
dwarf composite shrub of southern Europe, clothed with 
a dense hoary pubescence. — Marine OOtton. Same as 
odenos.— Mineral OOttO^ a fine idos^ hW, common- 
ly called minertU tooof. — RiSlOBOPblO OOtton, (lowers of 
rinc, which resemble cotton.— Baa-llUuid OOtton. the 
cotton ({Town on the Islands and sea-coast in the southern 
United States, especially between Charleston and Savan- 
nah.— SUloatC cotton, fumace-sIOR changed Into a 
fibrous mass resembling wool by a strong jut of steam 
turned upotl It as It runs from the furnace. Also called 



bombaceous trees of the tropics. It Is used lot staffing 
onshlons and for other similar purposes, but Is of no value 
for textile use.— Soluble OOtton, guncotton, soluble In 
ether or ether and alcohol. See ooUodion.— Upland cot- 
ton, cotton grown on the uplands of the southern United 
States. 

U. a. Made of ootton ; consisting of ootton : 
as, cotton cloth. 

He brought to her a cotton gown. 

Hob Hoy (Child s Ballads, VI. 206). 
Gotten batting, a preparation of raw cotton fur stuffing 


or quilting, usually in rolls.— 


8 and 


upliulstcry.- Gotten flanncL ^amc as Canton flannel 
(which see, under ytanrtef).— Gotten parobmont, a (mruh- 
ment-like material mode (rum cleaned cotton llbur by di- 
gesting It In a solution of sulphuric acid, glycerin, and 
water, and then rolling It Into sheets.— Clotton prints, 
cotton cloth printed In various colors and patterns. See 
^u„.. — heavy colored cotton cloth used 


for the lining of curtains, etc.— Gotten velvet, a cotton 
fabric made In Imitation of silk velvet, used for dresses, 
etc., now called velveteen. - Gotton wadding, a prepared 

-U— . „ Q„Jy 


rlinlng and qulltiuu. 

1 (kot'n), ». [< cotton^, n.] I. intrana. 
e with a nap, Uko ootton. 


sheet or roll of row cotton, similar to thebat. 

much thinner and inclosed between glazed surfaces, used 
fur Interlining and qulltir ' 

cottoni 

To rise with a nap, 

It cottons well j it cannot choose but boar 
A pretty nap. Middleton, Family of Love, 111. 2. 

n. tram. To envelop in cotton; hence, to 
coddle ; make much of. [Kare.] 

Already In our society, os it exists, the bourgeois is too 
much cottoned about for any zest in living. 

Contemporary Kev., LI. 477. 

cotton^ (kot'n), V. i. [Common E. dial., also 
written cotton; origin uncertain. Wedgwood 
oonueots it with cot, a fleece of wool matted to- 
gether, a lock of wool or hair clung together: 
see oof2.] 1. To agree ; suit ; fit or go well to- 
gether. 

Ud’s foot, I must take some pains, I see, or wo shall 
never have this gear eotten. J. Cook, Qreen’s Tu Quoque. 
How now, lads ? dues our conceit cotton t 

Middleton, Family of Love, v. 8. 
2, To become closely or intimatelv associated 
(with) ; acquire a strong liking (for) ; take (to) : 
absolutely or with to, formerly with. [Colloq.] 

A quarrel will end In one of you being turned off, In 
which case it will not be easy to cotton udlh another. 

Swift. 

For when once Madam Fortune deals out her hard raps, 
It's amazing to think 
How one cottons to Drink I 

Barham, Ingoldsby Legends, I. 312. 

COttonade (kot-n-ad'b n. [< cotton't + -adel.] 
A name given to different varieties of ootton 
cloth, generally to inferior, coarser, and less 
durable kinds. 

He was dressed in a suit of Attakapas eottonade. 

0. W. Cable, Olil Orcole Days, p. 96. 

Pertaining to or 
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cotton-plants, so as to leave them in bunches 
or Mils. 

COtton-cleanar (kot'n-klS''n6r), n. Same as 
eottompicker, 2. 

cottonee (kot-n-6'), m. [< cotton^ + -««.] A 
Turkish fabric of cotton and silk satinet. 

COtton-ele'FatOT (kot'n-el' 9 -v&-tpr), n. Tu a 
cotton-mill, a tube through whiek cotton is 
raised to the upper floors by means of an air- 
blast or by straps armed with spikes. 

ootton-floater (kot'n-flo'tfer), ». An india-rub- 
ber cover in which bales of cotton are placed 
to be floated down rivers. 

cotton-gin (kot'n-jin), n. A machine used in 
separatmg the seedt from cotton fibers. The 
earliest cotton-gin was the saw-gin, Invented by Ell Whit- 
ney h7«6-1826) In 1702. 
Ill tills the fiber rests 
upon or against a grid, 
into the openings of 
which project the teeth 
of a gang of saws mount- 
ed upon a revolving man- 
drel. The teeth of the 
saws catch the flliors and 
draw them away from 
the seeds. Tlie latter, 
being too large tu pass 
through tlie ojienings, 
Cotton-gin. roll downward and out of 

the machine. The fillers, 
removed from the saws by a revolving brusli, pass lietweeii 
rollers, an<l are delivered from the machine in the form 
of a lap. Other and similar machines have projecting 
needles, or hooked or covered wire teeth. Instead of saws. 
In the roller-gin the fibers are drawn between rollers 
guarded by blades which prevent tlio passage of the seeds. 
Anutlier form has an Intermittent action, the fibers being 
liold between nipping blades and the seeds pushed clear 
from them, fiber and seed being delivered in different di- 
rections. 

cotton-grass fkot'n-gr&«), n. Thopopulnrnamo 
of pluuta of tno genus Jiriophorum, natural or- 
der Cyperacem. They are rush-Hko plants, common 
ill swampy places, with spikes resembling tnfts of cotton. 
The cottony sultstaiice has licen used for stuffing pillows, 
making candto-wicks, etc. Also cotton-rush, cotton-sedge. 

Ootto^an (ko-td'ui-au), a. Pertaining to or 
founded by Sir Robert Bruce Cotton (1571- 
10.31),— Cottonian library, a famous library in Eng- 
land, founded liy Sir Robert Bruce Cotton early in tlie 
seventeentli century. Increased by his sou and grandson, 
and then handed over to trustees for tlie lienefit of tlie 
nation. It is now in the Britisli Museum. 

cottonize (kot'n-Iz), v. t. ; pret. and pp. eotton- 
isod, ppr. cottonising. [< cotton^- + -he.} To 
reduce to the condition of cotton, or cause to 
rosomblo cotton, as flax, hemp, etc. 

COttonlzing (kot'n-i-zing), n. [Verbal n. of cot- 
tonize, v.] A process applied to manv fibers, 
as flax, hemp, etc., reducing them to a short sta- 
ple which can be worked on cotton-machinery. 

cotton-lord (kot'n-ldrd), n. A rich cotton-man- 
ufacturer ; a magnate of the cotton industry. 

cotton-machine (kot'n-ma-shen"), n. A ma- 
chine for carding or spinning cotton. 

cotton-manufactory, cotton-mill (kot'n-man- 
vi-fak^to-ri, -mil), n. A building provided 
with machinery for carding, roving, spinning, 
and weaving cotton, by the force of water or 
steam. 

cottonmottth (kot'n-mouth), n. A venomous 
serpent of the southern United States, a spe- 
cies of moccasin or Trigonocephalm : so called 
from a white streak along the lips. 


and south of (ha equator. All the speclea are perennial 
and become aomewhat ehrubby, but In cultivation they are 
usually treated aa annuals. They have alternate stalked 
and lobed leaves, large yellow flowers, becoming reddish 
on the second day, and a three- or five-celled capsnle, 
which bursts open when ripe through the middle of the 
cells, liberating the numerous black seeds covered with 
“ beautiful fllamentous cotton. The species yielding the 



cotton of commerce are: O. Barbadense, known ns sea- 


Sir T. Browne. 
A coal-tar color 


oottonaryt (kot'n-^ri), a. 
made of ootton. 

CotUmary and woolly pillows. 

cotton-blue fkot'n-blfl), «. 

Bimilar to soluble blue, used in dyeing. Bee 
blue, n. 

ootton-broker (kot'n-br5'kdr), n. A broker 
who deals in ootton. 

eotton-cake (kot'n-kak), n. The cake remain- 
ing after the oil has been expressed from the 
seeds of the cotton-plant. It is used as food for 
cattle. . 

cotton>dkOpper (kot'n-ohop'Cr), n. An imple- 
ment for outtlng openings in a row of growing 


cottonocracy (kot-u-ok'ra-si), n. [< coffonl 
+ -o-cracy, as iu aristocracy, democracy, etc.] 
Those planters, merchants, and manufacturers, 
collectively, who control the cotton trade; espe- 
cially, in U. S. hist., before the civil war, the 
cotton-planting interest in the slave States. 
[Cant,J 

cotton-opener (kot'n-d'pn-fir), n. A machine 
for piokmg, shaking, and blowing baled cotton, 
ana forming it into a fleecy lap. 
cottononst (kot'n-us), a. [< cotton^ + -oua.} 
Same as cottony. 

There is a Sallx near Darking In Surrey, In which the 
Julus boars a thick cottonous substance. 

Kvelyn, Sylva, xx. | 8. 
cotton-picker (kot'n-pik'Or), n. 1. A machine 
for pioking cotton from the bolls of the plant. 
— 2, A machine used to open cotton further 
and clean it from dirt and other extraneous 
matter, after it comes from the cotton-opener. 
It effects this by subjecting the cotton to the action of 
rapidly revolving beaters and toothed cylinders, and to a 
blast The ootton as It passes out is wound into a lap. Also 
cotton-cleaner. 

cotton-plant (kot'n-plant), n. The popular 
name of several species of Ooaayj^um, natural 
order Malvacece, from which the wml-known tex- 
tile substance ootton is obtained. The genus is in- 
digenous to both hemispheres, and * ’ 


inctius long; O. herbaeetim, yielding tho upland or short- 
staple cotton of ttie United States ; and 0. arhoreum. Many 
varieties of these species are known. The kidney, Peru- 
vian, Brazil, and Baida cottons of commerce are all pro- 
duced by varieties of C. Barbadense. Nankin cotton Is a 
naturally colored variety. Cotton-seed, after the removal 
of the fiber, yields upon pressure a large amount of yellow 
oil, with a bland, nut-like taste, olosely resembling olive- 
oil, os a siilistitiite or adulterant for wldcb It is largely 
used. The residue after the extraction of the oil, ctdled 
cotton-cake, is valuable as food for cattle and as a manure. 
Thu bark of the I'ont is used in medicine, acting upon the 
uterine system in the same manner as ergot. Alsu called 
cotton-shrub. 

cotton-planter (kot'n-plan'tAr), n, 1. One 
who ]^lants or raises ootton. — 2. A machine for 
plantmg cotton. 

COtton-l^'Wder (kot'n-pou''d6r), H. An explo- 
sive prepar(id from guncotton, of greater oen- 
sitv tnan the latter, and safer for (fry storage. 
COtton-prOBB (kot'n-pres), n. A press used for 
compressing cotton into bales. The forms are 
numerous, embracing nearly all tho devices for 
obtaining great pressure, 
cotton-rat (kot'n-rat), n. A common indige- 
nous rodent quadruped, Sigmodon hiapidua, of 
tho family Muridw and subfamily Murino;, found 
in tho cotton-flolds and other lowlands of the 
southern United States. It superficially resem- 
bles the common Norway rat, nut is only about 
two thirds as large. Bee Sigmodon, 
cotton-rash (kot”n-rush), n. Same as cotton- 
graaa. 

cotton-BCraper (kot'u-Bkra^p6r), n. A form of 
cultivator which scrapes the earth around cot- 
ton-plants or away from them, aa may be re- 
quired. It is sometimes attached to the stock 
of the cotton-plow. 

cotton-sedge (kot'n-sej), n. Same as cotton- 
graaa. 

cotton-seed (kot'n-sSd), n. Tho seed of the 
cotton-plant — Cotton-seed (fleoner. (o) A machine 
which pulls the fiber from cotton-seed, (o) A machine 
which compresses the filler upon the seed, so that it can 
be sown by an ordinary machine.—- CottOU-seed mill , a 
mill (or grinding cottwi-geed. — Cotton-eeed Oil, oil ex- 
pressed from the seed of the cotton-plant. See cotton- 
plant. 

cotton-shrub (kot'n-shmb), n. Same as cotton- 
plant. 

cotton-Stainer (kot'n-sta'nir), n. A familiar 
hetoropterous insect or bug of the fa.nily Pyr- 
rhocortdat, Dyadercua auturellus : so called from 
its staining cotton an indelible reddish or yel- 
lowish color. 

cotton-sweop (kot'n-swep), 71. A small plow 
used in cultivating cotton-plants, 
cottontail (kut'n-tal), n. The popular name, 
especially in the South, for the common rabbit 
of the United States, I-epuaaylvatieua : so named 
from the conspicuous fluffy white fur on the un- 
der side of the tail. Also called molly cottontail. 
See cut on following page, 
cotton-thistle (kot'n-tms'l), n. Tho popular 
name of Onopordon Acanthinm, a stout hoary 
thistle found in the south of England, and natu- 
ralized in New England : so called from its cot- 
tony white stem and leaves, 
cotton-tree (kot'n-trS), n. 1. The Bomheut 
MataharUsum, native in India. The silky hairs 
surrounding the seeds are used for stuffing cush- 
ions, etc. — 2. The cottonwood of Amenoa. 



cotton-wasto 



cotton-waste (kot'n-wast), n. Kefuse cotton 
yam used to wipe oil and dust from machinery, 
and as packing for axlo-hoxes, etc. 

The color in a state of flue {xiwilcr is (lusted on tlio 
oiled surface with flue cottiyti-u<a$te. 

C. T. DavU, Bricks and Tiles, jt. 00. 
oottonweed (kot'n-wed), n. A plant of either 
of the genera Onaphalium and Mlago ; so named 
from the soft white pubesconeo that covers it. 
cottonwood (kot'n-wud), n. The name of sev- 
eral species of the genus Populug in the United 
States, from the light cottony tuft at the base 
of the numerous small seeds. Tlic common eastern 
species are f*. wumiliftra and tlio swamp- or rlver-cuttun- 
wewd, P. htltrophulla. West of the Itocky Mountains the 
roods ore P. anffunti/olia, P. FrematUii, and P. ' 

- — ‘ ‘ "ift. and close-strniiicu, 

I, imt largely used in 

. . , r . . for liarrels, paoklnu- 

uMcS, woodenwaro, etc. Cross-sections of the trunk of /*. 
nuniliftra are used aa iK)llHhi tig- wheels in glass-grinding. 

cotton-wool (kot'n-wdl')! ». linw cotton; cot- 
ton fiber either on the boll or prepared for use. 

The prinolpall commodity of Smyrna is Cotten-ivooll, 
which Oiere groweth in great quantity. 

Sandy*, Travallos, p, 12. 

Among other goods, mucii cottm-ufool was brought into 
ttio country from tlie Indies. Evtre.tt, Orations, 11. 80. 

cotton-worm (kot'n-w«rm), n. The larva of 
Aletia xyUna (Say), an insect very destnictive 
to the ootton-orop of the United States and of 
Central and South America. The parent moth is of 
a buif color, iiictining to olivaceous ; tlieeggs are Hattuned, 
and are laid on the wider side of the leaves of ttio cotton- 
plant. The larva is a soml-looper, and the ctirysalls Is 


veloped In one of the flnt at iMMt; the dorsal fins either 
oonnnuous or oloee together; the spinous dorsal fln, if 
present, always short, sometimes modified into tentacles 
or into a suctorial disk ; the soft dorsal fin always long, 
If the spinous is abeent, Iwtii sometimes terminating iu 
tinleta ; ventral thoracic or jugular fln, if present, never 
modified Into an adhesive apparatus; and no prominent 
anal papilla. 

cot-town (kot'toun), n. In Scotland, a small 
vUlago or hamlet occupied by cotters depen- 
dent on a considerable farm. Also called cot- 
tar-tmon. 

COttrel (kot'rel), n. Same as eotterel, 3. 

Oottus (kot'us), w. [NL.j < Gr. KtSrrof, a fish, 
perhaps the bullhead or millor’s-thumh.] A ge- 
nus of Ashes with an enlaced depressed head, 
typical of the family CoitidicB. The name has liecn 
used In different lenses at different periods. Formerly it 
was very eumprcliensive, including not only all tlie Cot- 
tide*, Imt various other forms ; imt by successive restric- 
tions it lias been limited by must authors to the sculpius 
ami ciusuty related marine species, and by others to the 
miller 's-thumb, a fresh-water species. See cut under scuf- 
pin, 

COtttlf, n. [< L. cotula, a vessel, a measure: 
see cotyle.'] Sumo as cotyle, 1 . 

Of that thel doo 

V'lII cotulii In a steinc [amphora] of wynes trie. 

PaUadiut, Itustmndrie (F,. E. T. 8.), p. 102. 

Ootula (kot'u-lil), n. [NL. ; more prop. Cotyla; 
< Gr. Kori'Ten, a Hollow, cup, socket : see cotyle.), 
A genus of weedy composites, allied to Anfhc- 
mis, natives of extra-tropical South America, 
South Africa, and Australia. The Cotula of uhar- 
inucy Is the mayweed, Anthemi* Cotula, and Is used thera- 
peutically like camomile. 

COtimnlte (ko-tun'it), ». [Named after Dr. Co- 
tugnoj an Italian physician (1736-1822).] Load 
chlond occurring in white acioular crystals, 
with adamantine luster, first found in the ora- 
tor of Vesuvius after the eruption of 1822. 

OoturnlcopB (ko-tAr'ni-kops), n. [NL. (Bona- 
parte, 1864), < ll. cotumix {-nic-), a quail, + Gr. 
e)f, eye, face (appearance).] A genus of small 
American crakes, of the family Jiallidw, con- 
taining the little yellow rail, V. noveboracengig, 

Ooturniculus (kot-^r-nik'u-lus), n. [NL. (Bona- 
parte, 1838), dim. of L. cbturnix, a quail.] A 
genus of small American finches, of the family 
Fringill%d(c; the grasshopper-sparrows, of which 
tliere are sov- 
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. loss of manv mllliuns of dollars to the cotton- 
ot the ITnIteil .States. It has been a subject of 
government Investigation, and nxlmustlve reports have 
lieen published upon it. 

cottony (kot'n-i), a. [< cotton^ + -yl.] Like 
cotton ; downy ; nappy. Also formerly ootton- 
oug. 

Oaks boar also a knur, full of a cottony matter, of whlcli 
they antiently made wick tor their lamps and candles. 

Eoclyn, 8ylva, iil. { 17. 

The cottony snl)stanoc seems to the eye to consist of 
bundles of fine filters. B'. B. Carpenter, Micros., | 501. 

Ootto-Bcombriformes (kot - 6 - skom - bri - fdr 

mes), n.pl. [NL., < Cottm, v., + Scomber, 
q. V., -I- L. forma, form.] In Gilnther’s olassi- 
ncation of flslies, the eighth division of Acan- 
thopterygii. The technical uliarooten are : spines de- 


passerinug), 

Henslow’s (C. 
hemlowi), and 
Le Conte’s 
{C. lecontii), 
of diminutive 
size, with tur- 
gidbills, short 
wings, acute 
tail-feathers, 
and a gener- 
al appearance 
suggestive of 
mimature quails, whence the generic name. 

cotnrnlx (k^tfer'niks), n. [L., a quail.] 1. 
An old name of the common migratory quail 
of Europe : specifically, the Perdix coturnix, ge- 
nerically Cotumix communig, vulgarig, or dacty- 
lisonang , — S, [cap.] fNL.] A genus of (juails, 
of which V. communis is the type. 

COtntor (ko-tu'tor), n. j;< co-t + tutor.'] A 
^oint tutor; one "joined with another or others 
in the education or care of a child. [Bare.] 

If ovory means he Ineffectual, a special tutor or co-fufor 
is assigned to watch over the education of the children. 

Sir H'. Uamilton. 

cotyla (kot'i-lft), n.; pi, cofyto (-Ifi). [NL.] 
Same as cotyle, 2. 

cotyle (kot'i-le), n. ; pi. cotylw or cotyleg (-le, 
-lez). [Gr. KiiTvhi (> L. cotula, NL. cotyla), a 
vessel, cup, socket, any hollow.] 1. PI. cotylw 
(^-16), In Gr. antiq.’. (a) A small drinking- or 
dipping-vessol, the exact form of which is un- 
certain. ( b) An ancient Greek unit of capacity, 
vaiying from less than half a pint to a quart, 
U mteci States (old wine) measure. The Attic cotyle. 
being tbo 144th of a metretes, was, acimrdlng to extant 
measuring-vessels, 0.2M> liter. That of Egypt under the 
Ptolemies was almut the same. The <mtyle of ACglna was 
probably 1.42 of the Attic, or 0.38S liter. The Pergamsnlan 
cotyle is said to be V of the Attic, or 0.402 liter. The co- 
tylu of Laconia, according to a standard found at Qy thiiim , 
was 0.064 liter. At least half a dosen different cotylw were 
in use In Ptotemato and Roman Egypt, and there were 
probably many others throughout the Greek world. 

2. In anaf, and eodl., aoup-like cavity; an ace- 
tabulum. (a) The socket of the femur ; the acetabulum 
of the haunch-bone, receiving the head of tbe thlgh-twne. 


(0) One of the soeken or dioki on the onus of ao 
liferous cephalopod. («) One of the suckers, diska, w ww 
ria of the head of various worms, os leeches, oestoUls, and 
trematotds. (d) The cotyloid or coxal cavity of an Insect. 
8 . [cap.] [NL.] In ornith., an erroneous form 
of CoUk. 

cotyledon (kot-i-lS'dou), n. [NL. (L., a plant, 
navelwort), < Gr. iiorvXti66v, any cup-shaped hol- 
low or cavity, a socket, a plant (prob. navel- 
wortH < Korii^, a hollow; see cotyle.] 1 . The 
seed-lobe or rudimentary leaf of the embryo in 
plants. Tlioru may he only one, aa In all monocotyledo. 
nous or endogenous plants, or two, as in nearly all diootylu- 
donousorexogenons 

plants, or several In V' . x 

a whorl, as In most . ff ll' I 

Cnnife.rm. In many ■ I \\ I? I //n '/ 

cases the cotyledons ^ 2 X^3 

pared with the rest 

of the embryo, he- Cotylednu, separata (enlarged) and In 
ing a storehouse of their seeds, 

nourishment forthe I. Monocntyledon (seed of Arum mecu- 
young plant in Its (?'•"")■ a- dicotyledon (seed of yro/Joewr- 
earllSit stage of AWh i. Polycotyledon (seed of 
growth, or they may 

he small, HR In most alhuminoiis seeds, in whieh the albu- 
men is a supply of food. The arrangenieut of tlie cotyle- 
dons within tlie seeds is very various. The more important 
modilieutiuns of pusitiuii are tliose of aeewnbent. cotyle- 
dons, iu whieh the radicle is laid against the back of the 
cotyledons, ami incumhent, where it is applied to the edge. 

2. [cap.] [NL.] A genus of plants, natural 
order CragsuUicew, with very thick fleshy loaves 
and showy flowers. Many species are in cultivation, 
especially for heilditig purposes, chiefly Mexican species 
formerly referred to Echeveria. The navelwort of Europe 
is C. Umbilicut. 

3. In anat., one of the distinct patches in which 
the villi of a cotyledonary placenta are gath- 
ered upon the surface of the chorion. 

COtyledonal (kot-i-lS'dqn-al), a. [< cotyledon 
-i- -al.] In hot., of or hehVnging to the cotyle- 
don; resembling a cotyledon, 

cotyledonar (kot-l-le'aon-ar), a. [< cotyledon 
+ -ar'i.] Same as cotyhdorml. 

cotyledonai^ (kot-i-le'dpn-a-ri), a. [< coiyle- 
dott + -ary^.] Provided with, or as if with, 
cotyledons; specifically, in anat., tufted; said 
of the placenta when the villi are gathered in 
distinct patches or cotyledons upon the surface 
of the chorion. 

cotyledonoid (kot-i-le'don-oid), n. [< cotyledo7i 
+ -oid,] In bryology, a filament produced by 
the germination of a spore : so called on the 
supposition that it is analogous to a true coty- 
leaon, but more properly called protonema. 

COtyledonOUB (kot-i-le'don-us), a. [< cotyledon 
+ -oi«. J Pertaining to ’cotyledons ; having a 
seed-lobe : as, cotyledonong plants. 

Ootylidea (kot-i-lid' 9 -jl), n.pl. [NL.,< Or. mriiTai, 
a hollow, a cup, a sookot, + -id-ea.] A large 
group of worms, of uncertain extent : so called 
from the possession of suckers or cotyles. in 
sontH usages it is a synonym of tlie cla-ss Platyelminlha ; in 
others It nnites the leeches {Hirudinea) with tlio trema- 
toids and cestoids. 

cotyliform (ko-til'i-fdmi), «. [< NL. cotyla, a 

cotyle, + L./oma, form.] In physiol., having 
the form of a cotyle ; shaped lite a cup, with a 
tube at the base. 

COtyligeroUB (kot-i-lij 'e-ms), a. [< NL. cotula, 
a cotyle, + L. gercrc, caiTy.] 1 . Furnisned 
with cotyles. — 2. Same as cotylophoroug. 

cotyloid (kot'i-loid), 0 . and n. [< Gr. koHTlii, a 
socket (see cotyle), -t- tMof, form.] I. a-. 1. 
Cupped ; cup-like : in anat., specifically applied 
to the acetabulum or socket of the thigh-bone ; 
acetabular: in entom., applied to the cavity in 
which the coxa or basal joint of the legis inserted. 
—2. Pertaining to or connected wnb a cotyle. 
— Cotyloid bone, a sniall bone which in some animals 
forms the ventral part of the floor of the cotyloid fossa : 
it has not been found in man.— Cotyloid cavity or 
fossa, tlie acetabulum.— Cotyloid Ugament, a thick 
fibrocartllogluous ring around the ma^n of the acetabu- 
lum and lindging the cotyloid notch.— Cotyloid notch, 
the notch iu the anterior lower part of the aeetabulnm, 
which transmits vessels and nerves. 

n. n. In entom., one of the coxal cavities or 
hollows in the lower surface of the thorax in 
which the coxae are articulated. Also called 
acetabulum. 

COtyloidal (kot-i-loi'dal), a. Same as cotyloid. 

Oofylophora (kot-i-lof o-ra), n.pl. [NL., neut. 
pi. of cotylophorug ; see cotylophoroug.] In Hux- 
ley’s olassinoation, the tyiiical ruminants. The 
term is (xtextensivc wltli the suborder Euminantia with- 
out the Tragulidce and the Camelidm. It Is derived from 
the gathering of the villi of tlie fetal placento into coty- 
ledons, whloh are received Into persistent elevations of 
the niucotu membrane of the uterus. 

The Cotylophora ore repre 

excepting the Australian a ^ 

They have not yet been traced book farther than the 
cene epoch. UuctUy, Anat. Vert., p. S28. 


oolftoglMvmu 

, , [<NL.co(!jf. 

, . J». KoriiXii, a hollow, a cup, a socket 

(see eotjiUi), + -^pos, •bearing, < ^peiv b E. 
h«ar^.'\ Having a cotyledonary placenta, as a 
ruminant ; speoifloally, of or penaining to the 
Cotylophora. Also ootyligeroua. 
cona »• [F., from the native S. Amer. 

name.] 1. An American cuckoo of the genus 
Coeoygus or subfamilv Cocoyrime.— 2. [cap.] 
[NL.] A genus of Madagascan cuckoos, typical 
of the subfamily Comna. 
cOQUdt. »• An obsolete form of coward. 
concal (k6'l^), w. [Mentioned prob. for the 
first time in Levaillant's “Oisoaux d'Afrique,” 
beginning about 1796 ; perhaps native African.] 
An African or Indian spur-heeled cuckoo: a 
4ame first definitely oppued by Cuvier in 1817 
to the birds of the genus Centropua (Uliger). 
condl^ (kouch), V. [< ME. coumen, la^, place, 
set ren. lay one’s self down, intr. lie down, 
< OF. oouokor, couehier, colcher, F. comhcr = 
ib". colcar, colgar ss It. colcare, collocarc, lay, 
place, < L. collocare, place together, < com-, to- 
gether, + locate, place, < locus, a place : see lo- 
cus, locate, and at. collocate.'^ I. trana, 1. To 
lay down or away; put in a resting-place or in 
a repository of any kind ; place ; deposit. [Ar- 
chaic.] 

Saciiflue golemno, besoght st that tyme, . . . 

Aud the carcas full clauly kowehit on the auter. 

Dtitruetion q/ Troy (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 11789. 

It b at thta day In uae, In Ooza, to eoueh potshenU, or 
veaseU of earth, in their walla, to gather the wind from 
the top, and pass it down In apoutalnto rooma. 

Paeon, Nat. illat., | 776. 

Can reason eoueh itielf within that frame 7 

Shirley, The 'I'lnitor, 1. 2. 

The waters eoueh themaelvei, aa cloao oa may be. to the 

■ herical convexity. 

Burnet, Theory of tlie F.artli. 
Speoifloally — 2. To cause to recline or lie upon 
a Ded or other place of rest ; dispose or place 
upon, or as upon, a couch or bed. 

Where unliruiaed youth, with unstuff’d brain, 

Doth eoueh hia limbs, there gulden aleep doth reign. 

Shak., R. and J., 11. 8. 
3. In brewing, to spread out upon a floor, as 
steeped barley, in order to promote germina- 
tion. — 4. In paper-making, to take (a sheet of 
pulp) from the mold or apron on which it has 
been formed, aud place it upon a felt. — Of. To 
lay together closely. 

Wurko wel knit and couthed togither. 

Pomenelator (1685). 
6f. To cause to hide or seek concealment; 
cause to lie close or crouch. 

A falcon towering in the skies 

Coucheth the fowl below with his wInn' shade. 

Lucrcce, 1. 607. 

7. To include in the meaning of a word or state- 
ment; express: put in words; especially, to 
imply without aistinctly stating ; cover or con- 
ceu by the manner of stating : often, in the lat- 
ter sense, with under : as, the compliment was 
couched in the most fitting terms; a throat was 
couched under his apparently friendly words. 

Speech by meeter is a kind of vtterance, more cleanly 
couched and more delicate to the eai-o than pi-ose is. 

Puttenham, Arte of Eng. Roesie, p. 5. 

Ignominious words, though clerkly couch'd. 

Shak., 2 Ucn. VI., lii. 1. 

There Is scarcely a garden in China which does not con- 
tain gome fine moral, couched under the general design. 


1287 

«• of cloth of Ton, wrttors eonfnse eowcAonf and dorm^, and givo *be 

ea wiMi penes whyte and romide and grete. lepmt to the beast lying down with head raised ; but uue 
CAoucer, Knighfe Tsle (ed. Morrle), 1, 1803. Urare. Also fcortorwf and Axfged. 
harp, the eptnet. Hta creet wee covered with a eouehani Hownd. 

intrans. 1. To lie in a place of rest or Spenser, k.q., in. 11 . 26 . 

deposit; rest in a natural bod or stratum. Levant and oonobant, in taw, rljliw up aiid lying down: 
r Archaic 1 ««« « that they have been loi»g 

enough on land not belonging to their owner to lie down 
Blessed of the Ixird bo bis land, for the . . , dew, and nnd rise up to feed, or for a day and night at least, 
for the deep that eoucAef A beneath. Deut. xxxlll. 18. c0U<jl4 (Kfi-shfi'), O. [F., pp. of COUcher, \\« 

2. To lie on a couch, bed, or place of repose; down ; see coucht, r.J lu tier., partly lying 

lie down ; take a recumbent posture. down ; not erect : said of a shield; used as an 

Madam, if be had couched with tlic lamb, escutcheon, as iu a seal or the like, when the 

He had no doubt been stirring with the lark. shield is generally represented hung up by the 

B. Jotuon, Tale of a Tub, 1. 1. gjuigter COmer. 

, lecl so, crouch. — 2 _ in embroidery. 

fairio. caatle-dltch, till we see the llgM of onr couching^, 5. 

T . . “ coucheef, couchflet (kfi-sha'), 

flreen M^he herbs KhlX \icau^)Ud, [*'• college, prop, f em. of couchd, 

Close by the dove's lu hea.1 It enmehod. pp. of coucher, he down: SCO 

Coteruiye, christaiicl, II. eoucli^, !>.] Bodtime ; hence, a ’ 

4. To lie down, crouch, or squat, as an animal, reception of visitors about bedtime : opposed 
Fierce tigers couched around. Dryden. to levee. 


wucht^, r.] 1. 


The chase neglected, and hia hound 
Couch'd beside him on the ground. 

M. Arnold, Tristram and Isenlt. 
6. To bond or stoop, as under a burden. 

An a| 

That seemed to couch unt. 

As if that age badil liiiii tliat burden spare. 

Spenecr, F. Q., III. i. 4. 
Issachar is a strong ass couehitty down between two bur- 
dens. Ueii. xlix, 14. 

6. In embroidery, to lay the thread on the sur- 
face of the foundation and secure it by stitches 
of fine material. See couching^, 5. 


The dnke's levdes and eouchfee were so crowded that 
the antechambers were full. 

Bp. Burnet, Hist. Own Times, an. 16S4. 
None of her sylvan subJecU made their court ; 
Levdes and couchice pass'd without resort. 

Dryden, 111ml and Panther, 1. 6761 
Baby Charles and Steeiilo, you will remain till our eou- 
ehee. Scott, Fortunes of Nigel, xxxlii. 

coucher^ (kou'ohCr), «, [< ME. coucheour (def. 

1 ), cochoure, appar. for "couchoure (def. 2).] If. 
A couch-maker or -coverer. 

Cai-pentoui's, cotelers, eoueheourt fyn. 

Deetrttetion qT Troy (E. E. T. 8,), 1, 1697. 


COUchl (kouch), n. [< ME. couche, cowche, lair, 2f. An incubus. [The sense is uncertain.] 
iO¥.couchc,colche,V. ’ *' ' ' 


, , «>Mc/ies=Pr.col( 7 a, abed, 

couch ; from tho verb.] 1. A bed ; a place for 
sleep or rest. 

O thon dull god [Sleepl, why Best thou with the vile, 


He mayketh me to swell, both flesh and veyiic, 

Aud kepith me Idw lyke a cochoure. 

Political Poenu, etc. (ed. Fnmivall), p. 217. 
3t. A setter dog. E. Phillips, 1706. — 4. Inpo- 
per-making, one who couches the sheets of pulp, 
or transfers them from the apron to the felt. 
Encyc. Brit., XVIII. 225. — 6. One who couches 
cataracts, 

Bryant, 'rhanatopels. COncher^f (kou'eh6r), n. [Ult. < ML. collecia- 

2. A long seat, commonly upholstered, having rius, a factor, LL. a money-changer, banker, 

an arm at one end, and often a back, upon ^ collecia, a collection, tax, etc., < Ij. colligere, 
which one can rest at full length ; a lounge. PP* colhctus, collect: see collect, v. Ct. couch- 
Tliere they drank In cups of emerald, there at tables of English statutes, a factor; one 

ebony lay, who resides in a country for traffic. 

Kolllug on their purple coucAss In their tender effeminacy. COUChor^f (kou'chAr), n. [Ult. < ML. colleota- 
Tennyeon, Boiidlcea. rium, book of collects : see collectarium.'] Ee- 

3. Any place for retirement and repose, as the cks. : (a) A book of collects or short prayers, 

lair of a wild beast, etc. The ancient service books. ... the AnUphoners, MU- 

The beasts that ruiino ostraye, seketh their acoustomed ■ — •- ' ■- " — 


couchci. Bp. Bale, Pref. to Lelaiid's Journey, sig. 1), 2. 

Beast and itird. 

They to their grassy eoueh, these to their nests, 

Were slunk. Milton, P. L., iv. 601. 

His (the otter's] couch, which is (^nerally a hole c 
municatlng with the river. 


is generally a hole com- 
Bncyc. Brit., XIl. .806. 


ine ancient service dook^ . . . me anupnoners, mu- 
sals, Qrailes, Processionals, Manuals, Legends, Pics, Por- 
tuises. Primers, Couchert, Journals, Ordinals, and oil 
other books whatsoever, in laitln or English, written or 
printed. B. W. Dixon, Hist. Clmrch of Eng., xvi. 

(ft) A book or register in which tho particular 
acts of a corporation or a religious house were 
set down. 


4. Tho frame on which barley is spread to be couch-fellow (kouch'feUo), »i. A bedfellow; 
malted. — 6. A lajrer, coating, or stratum. 8p«- a companion in lodging. [Rare.] 

ciflcally-(o) In a heap of steeped barley spread coUCh-graSB (kouch ' grks), W. [Also COOCh-, 

out on a floor to allow germination to toke place, and so ■ a onrriiTitifm nf nuiteh.nrnaa • nan 

convert the g^lnintomalLWlnymtoB^^^ Tho^Jular uL^e of 

S , a species of grass which infests arable 
as a troublesome weed, it is perennial, and 


ng the ca. . , , 

.lalnteil or gilded, (c) In tlie induetrial arte, a 

of any material, as one thickness of leather where several 


Mrw«A. ^Uen of the World, xxxi. fldcknesses are superimpowid, aa In bookbinding and the 


Macaulay, Hist. Eng., vl. 

8. To lower (a spear) to a horizontal position; 
place (a spear) under the right armpit and 
gX9«p ^it) with the right hand, thus presenting 
the point towaord the enemy. The uae of the 
rest was of late introduction, and was not essen- 
tial to the couching of a spear. 

His mighty spearo he couched warily, 

Spetuier, V. Q., III. vli. 88. 
And as I placed in rest my spear 
My hand so shook for very fear, 

I scarce could couch it right. 

Scott, Mamiion, Iv. 20. 

Then in the lists were couched the pointless spears. 

WUliam MorrU, EsrUily Paradise, III. 217. 

9. In surg.j to remove (a cataract) by insert- 
ing a needle through the coats of the eye aud 
pushing the lens ^wnward to the bottom of 
the vitreous humor, so as to be out of the axis 
of vision; remove a cataract from in this man- 
ner. iiJee cataract, 3. 

Some artist, whose nice hand 
CoucAMtbeoataracts,andclearshUsight Dennis. 
lOf. To inlay; trim; adorn. 


conch^ (kouch), M. [Short for couclt-grass, q. v.] 
Couch-grass. 

COUCh^ (kouch), V. t. [< couch^, n.] In agri., 
to clear, as land, from couch-grr 

couchancy (kou' 

aot or state of cr 

cottchant (kou' ^ - ^ 

of coMcftcr, lie down; see coucfti, «.] 1. Lying 

down; crouching; not erect. 

He that like a siihtle beast 
Ijiy couehant, with his eyes upon the throne. 

Ready to spring. Tetmyeon, Guinevere. 

And couehant under the brows of massive line. 


gated both by seed and by Its ureepTiig 
wnicn Is long and jointed. It spreads over a nem wiiu 
great rapldltyjiind, because of its tenacity of life, is eradi- 
cated with dlfflculty. The root contains sugar, and has 
been used os a dlui-etlc. 

2. The stoloniferous variety of florin, Agros- 
tis alba — Black COUCh-Erass. same as Hack bent. 


)u' chan-si), n. l<. couehant^ Tho Alnp^urue aprcetie. 

’ couching or lying down. [Bare.] COUCmllfiE^ (kou ohing), n. 
I'chant), a. [< F. coHcftonf, pjir. *’■3 1. The act of stoopi 



[Verbal u. of cowcftl, 
stooping or bowing. 

These couchinge and these lowly courtesies. 

Shak., J. C., 111. 1. 

2. In surg., an operation iu cases of cataract, 
consisting in the removal of the opaque crys- 
talline lens out of the axis of vision by means 
of a needle: now rarely practised. 

Persuaded the king to submit to the then unusual oper- 
ation of couching, and succeeded In restoring sight to one 
of bis eyes. Preecott, Feru, and Isa., 11. 

8. In malting, the spreading of malt to dry af- 
♦kT'*®* • •f»*'“‘«‘»^biishandrle where ter steeping. SeecoMcftl,f.f.,3.—4.Inpap«'- 
thls omet^ Is emy toirt and making, the removal of the flake of pulp from 

the mold on which it is formed to a felt. — B. 
A kind of embroidery in which silk, goldthread, 

, , ^ . ofthefdli 


, charged with liglitiifiigs. 

Lowell, On Board the '76. 
2. Sleeping in a place ; staying. 


Witkale, Diet. («d. 1008), p. 77. 
8. In her., lying down with the 
head raised, which distinguishes 
the posture of couehant from that 


r the like is laid upon the surface o 


ya dormant, or sleeping . applied couching the tluvods or cords are sImpV taW 

A USQ Conduit, to a lion or other beast. 




oottohixic 


■ometlmes found In the ewt, though now i 

in the Bocky HonnUina end other uiountalne of the weit 
Also celled yuma, panther or ‘‘painter," red tiger, mown- 


eket-work U luiltatvd. Diamund couehirw and diago- i.«. 

If eouehing arc miulo by l.iyliiK thread* of flo*8-«llk or 

enlllo aide liy »ido and hnldliif; them down by thread* “Ve COhMl 


ooach^ (k6t), V. [< Vik. coughen, cowghm, eoghen, 
couwen, kotchen, etc., in AS. with added torma- 


tive cohhetan, cough (of. oeahhetan, laugh), =* 
D. kugchen, cough, s= MHQ. kuehen, Q. iMchen, 


broldery-«llk upon It, oroduoInK a p.itteni in reUe.. — 

1 . couebliiK In whioh the texture of 

■ ■■ffaiidi” 

’ ll0*8-( 

chenille *ldo by aide and bolilliiB them down by tl..v_. 
of different material. In stitche* which form a diamonil 
pattern or riainue ; the iinulea of till* pattern are »ome- keuchen 
times marked by a Hpancle or other glittering object. ’ 

Shell Cimehinij U almibir, ilie stitches that hold it taking 
the line* of HcsIIop-shelU. In epider couching and wheel 
eouehiiiil the stitches form radiating lines resembling the 
■liokes of a wheel or the radii of a cobweb. 

COUChillg^ (kou'ching), ». [Verbal n. of coitch^, 
t’.] In (if/ri., the operation of clearing land 
from couch-griiBS. 

oonching-needld (kou'ching-ne*dl), n. A nee- 
dlo-like Buruioal luatrumout used m the opera- 
tion of conning. 

OOUChless (kouch'les), a. [< couch\ n., + -teas.] 

Having no couch or bed. 

OOncomDert, n. See cucumber. 

coud^t, coude^t. [Preterit of cant.] Obsolete 
forms of couUl. 

COUd’^t, COUde^. [Past participle of coni.] Same 
as couth. 

1 sey not that she ne had knnwynge 
What hamie was, or elles slie 
Had koud no good, so tlienketh me. 

Chaucer, Death of Blanche, I. 007. 

COUde^ (khd), w. [F., elbow, = Pr. cotle =a Sp. 
eotio, coto = Pg. cubito = It. cubito, < L. cuoi- 
tum, the elbow: see ouhif.] Same as ooudihre. 

COndd (k5-da'), a. [F., pp. of couder, bend at 
right angles, < coude, elbow : see coude^."] Bent 
at right angles : applied to astronomical Instru- 
ments (usually transits or equatorials) in which 
the rays are bent at right angles by one or more 
totally reflecting prisms or mirrors, so as to 
bring the image to one end of the axis, where 

f tf f ryyudc oihfttir emo COUgh^f p. f. [Appar. another spelling 

the elbow,^ Spcotflcally— (a) A ^Of^fpwd Iron [Rare. 


has produced mod. f; of. draft, dwarf, quaj^ 

I. intrans. To make a more or less violent ef- 
fort, accompanied with noise, to expel the air 
from the respiratory organs, and force out any 
matter that irritates the air-passages, or renders 
respiration difficult. 

Smoke and smolder smyteth in hi* eyen, 

Tit he tm blere-nyed or blyudu and her* in the throte, 
Cougheth, and curaeth. Piere Plowman (B), xvll. 826. 

an for coughing in the 
Shak., K. and J., 111. 1. 
n. trans. To expel from the air-passages by 
a more or less violent effort with noise and 
usually with expectoration: followed by up ; as, 
to cough up phlegm— To cough down, to »top, a* an 
unpopular or tedlou* epeaker, by (Imulated coughing. 
SOtlgA^ (kdf), n. [< M£. cough, cowghe, cowe = 
dTXucA, aoough; fromthevei^.J Anabrupt and 
more or less violent and noisy expiration, ex- 
cited by some irritation of the respiratory or- 
gans. It 1* an effort to drive out with the expelled breath 
aecreted or foreign matters accumulated in the alr-paa- 
■age*. The violent action of the mnaole* aervlng tor ex- 
piration give* groat force to the air, while the contraction 
of theglotUeproduceathesound. Acough U partly volnn* 
tary and partly Invotuntaiy, and, according to fu character, 
1* lymptomatio of many hronchlal, pulmonary, nervoui. 


The deep eoulaw or mvlius that, cutting through Aie 
rounded spun of the bllla, run down to the edge of the 
tralL Uarper'iMag.,hUl.m. 

2. A flow: used principally, by some geologiata, 
of lava-flows. 

coulenr (kfl-l6r'), »• [F., color : see color, n.1 
1. In the game of solo, a name for any selected 
suit of cards, bids in whioh are of twice as much 
value as in any other suit. — 2. In the game of 
ombre, a sidt composed of spades.— Oonlsnr de 
rose |lr.: eouleur, color; <f«,< B. oe.of ; rote, a rose: see 
color, n., and rose], literally, rose-color ; hence, as an ad- 
verbial phrase. In an attractive aspect; in a favorable 
light : as, to see everything eouleur de ro»e. 

We are not diapoaed to draw a picture eouleur de roe* of 


coulisse (kO-les'), n. [F., a groove, slide, side 
scene, running-string, etc., < eouler, glide, slide t 
see cullis^.'i 1 , A piece of chauuelea or CTOoved 
timber, as one of the slides in which the side 
scenes of a theater run, the upright post of a 
" ’ ■■ " "-)e eultis^. Hence 


umatio at many hronchlal, pulmonary, nervous, 
IT diaeaaea, often of comparatively alight Impor- 

Adepts in the speaking trade 

Keep a eough by them ready made. Churehtil. 

z and use 
leveloped 

o lay up for ; store as in a coffer. 


yer.] 


tolerably complete development, that part of It which 
protected the elbow Irehind and at the aide*. The shape 
of this varied greatly at different times. Also coude. 

COtidou, ». See koodoo. O. Cuvier. 

oond (kO'a), n, [F. courf, ult. < L. eauda, tail: 
see cauda.i In her., same as coward, 2. 

OOQgar (kd'g^), n. [Also couguar, cougouar 
(after P.), cuguur as F. couguar = Sp. cuguardo 
am G. Dan. kuguar, etc. ; contr. of native South 
Amor, name cuguacuara, cuguacuarana.} A 
large concolorous feline carnivorous quatlrupod 



If every man that hath beguiled the king should make 
restitution after this sort. It would eough the king twenty 
thousand pounda. 

Latimer, 2d Sermon hef. Edw. VI., 1660. 
COngher (kd'f^r), n. One who coughs, 
coughing (kd'fing), n. [Verbal n. of coughX, v. ] 
A violent and sonorous effort to expel the air 
from the lungs. 

Coughing drowtu the parson's saw. 

5*0*., L.L. L.,v. 2(*ong). 

Any wandering of the eyes, or of the mind, a coughing, 
or the like, answering a question, or any notion not pru- 
scril)e<l to be performed, must tm strictly avoided. 

E. W. Lane, M^ern Egyptians, 1. 02. 
COUghwort (kOf 'w6rt), n. [A translation of the 
L. name tusmlago (< iussis, cough) and the 6r. 
name (< (P'>X~)t cough).] A name 

given to the coltsfoot, Tussilago Farfara, from 
its use in allaying c( ' 

y.] A three-masted 
jquare sails, it Is broad, 
r, may be necked or open, sails well, 
and carrios a largo cargo. 

cougouar, couguar (kO'gO-ttr), n. Same as cou- 
gar. 

ocnihage, n. 8ee cowhage. 

Oouln« (kl)-i'n«), n. pi. [NL., < Coua, 2, + 
•4n<e.'] A subfamily of cuckoos, typified by the 
gen us Coua, peculiar to Madagascar. Less cor- 
rectly written Couance. G. It. Gray, 1870. 
coult, «. See cowli, cowV^. 
could (khdl. [The I has been improperly in- 
troduced into this word after the assumed 
analogy of wouid and should, where the I, though 
now suent, is historically correct. The his- 
torical orthography is coud, < ME. coude, < AS. 
cuthe; see further un ’ 


flood-gate or sluice, etc. 

— 2. ^e of the side scenes of the stage in 
theater, or the space included between the side 
scenes. 

Capable of nothing higher than coulietet and cigars, 
private theatricals and white klU gloves. Kingeley, 

8. A flute or groove on the blade of a sword. 

COUllart, n. A medieval military engine, ai>- 
porontly an earlv form of bombard. 

couloir (kfi-lworO, n. [P., < eouler, glide, slide, 
run: see colander.'] A steeply ascending gorge 
or gully: applied espocially to gorges near the 
Alpine summits. 

Our noble couloir, which led straight up into the heart 
of the mountain for fully one thousand feet. E. Whymper. 

coulomb (kO-lom'), n. [From C. A. de Coulomb, 
a hVench physicist (1736-1806).] The unit of 
quantity m measurements of current electri- 
city; the quantity furnished by a current of 
one ampere in one second. See ampere. 

The name of coulomb is to be given to the unit of quan- 
tity, called In these lessons “one weber." 

S, P. Thompton, Elect, and Mag., p. 410. 

coulomb-meter (k5-lom'mS't6r), n. An Instru- 
ment for measuring in coulombs the quantity 
of electricity which passes through a conductor 
in a given time, one form of the instrument is based 
upon the amount of electrolytic action, as in depositing 
ntetalllc copper from copper sulphate, performed by a 
branch cunrciit which it a known fraction of the main cur- 
rent In use. 

coulter, n. See colter, 

coulure (^ka-lur')t ». [F., a dropping, falling 
off, running out, < eouler, flow, run, slide : see 
colander.] Sterility in plants, or failure to pro- 
duce fruit after blossoming, owing to the wash- 
ing away of the pollen by exeess^e rains. 

COUmariC (kS'ma-rik), «. [< coumar{in) + -4C.] 

Derived from of pertaining to coumarin cou- 

marlo add, an add derived from coumarin, 

and Intimately rclatud to salicylic add, being converted 
Into the latter by fusion with potassium hydrate. 

coumarlllc (k6-ma-ril'ik), a, [< ooumar(in) + 
-iJ + -ic.] Derived from coumariii.— oouma* 

rllio add, CuHeO;,, a monobasic add obtained from cou- 
marin. It la moderately soluble In water and extremely 
soluble In alcohol. 

coumarin, coumarlne (ko'ma-rin), n. [< cou- 

‘ -in*. -inc'-J.] ‘ ■ . - < 


: under cant.] Preterit of 

cunT. 

COUl6 (k6-l&' ), n, [F., a slide, orig. pp. of eouler, 
slide: see coian- 

- - Written. Played. 


, pbowgrapb by Dixon, London. 


-O the family FelUUe and order Ferns, it Is about as 
large as the jaguar, but is longer-limbed, and Is not so 
heavy tu body. A not unusual weight is SO ixjunds ; the 
length over all is about so Inches, of which the bead and 
body are 50 inches and the tail SO Inches, the standing 
height at the shoulders 29 inches, and the girth of the chest 
27 Inches ; the color Is uiiiforinly tawny, whitening on the 
under parts, and the tip of the tall is black. This great cat 
bear* much resemblance to an ungrown lioness. It Is notetl 
as having the most extensive latitudinal range of any of 
the Feliaee, Ita habitat extending from British America to 
Patagonia. It was formerly common In wooded and espe- 
oially mountainous parts of the United States, and la suU 


er.] ill music: 

() A slur, (b) I 


gliding step in dancing. 

coulfie (k6-la'), ». [F.,c _„ „ , 

flow, filter: sec colandin-.] 1. A dry ravine or 
uloh ; a channel worn by running water in 
lines of excessive rainfall or by the sadden 


nporary ooc.., , 

the country by the employea* of me Hudson’! Bay Com- 
pany. Also (wiif«a eouK*. 


occurring in melilot and some other plants, to 
whioh it gives its characteristic odor, it ha* been 
used In medlcluu, and It gives flavor to the Swiss cheese 
called echeUttieger. Also spelled cumarin. 

COUmaron (kO'ma-rS), n. [The French repre- 
sentation of the native name.] The Tonka- 
bean tree, Dipieryx {Coumarouna) odorata. 

council (koun’sil), n. [Early confused in sense 
and spelling with the different word counsel (as 
also councilor with counselor), the separation 
being modern ; early mod. E. also councel, cown- 
cell, < MB. counceil, counceill, eounseil, cownselle, 
consail, consayle, conoell, etc., an assembly for 
consultation, s OP. eoncile, concire, cunoUie, F. 
conoile = Pr. eoncili = Sp. Pg. coneilio =s It. eon- 
cilio, formerly also eonciglio, < L. concilium, an 
assembly, esp. an assembly for oonsnltation, a 
council, < com-, together, + (proib.) calare, call: 
see calends. Hence (from L. eonoiHum) conoiU- 
ate, etc. Cf. counsel.] 1. Any aB86ml>ly of per- 
sons summoned or convened for donsultataon^ 
deliberation, or advice : as, a council at physi- 
oians ; a family coumHl. 

The happiness of a Nation must needs be firmest and 
certainest in a full and free CouneU of Uiir own deotliig, 
where no single Person, but Beaaon only, ewaya 

Milton, Free Oommonwoslth 


unWf luriuvvhj uihu vuncif/itUf \ xj* vuncwwi-f au 

Also called dash (c) A ossembly, esp. an assembly for consultation, a 
tcing. ' ^ 

[F., orig. pp. fern, of condor, 

’ r.] 1. A ^ ^ 



8. A body of men speoially designated or se* 
looted to advise a sovereign in the administra> 
tion of the government ; a privy oooncil : as, 
the president of the oouncil; in English history, 
an order in comeil. See privy council, below. 

The king [Henry IV.] named «ix bUhoui, a duke, two 
earU, alx lords, inoludlns the treasurer and privy seal, and 
seven ooiumoners, to be uls great and continual couneil. 

Sti^bs, Const. Uist, t 867. 
8. In many of the British colonies, a body as- 
sisting the governor in either an executive or 
a legislative capacity, or in both. — 4. In the 
Territories of the IJnited States, the upper 
branch of the legislature. The term was iised to 
denote a kind ot upper house during the colonial period, 
and was retained in this sense for a few years by some of 
,the States. 

6. A common council. See below. — 6. In the 
New Testament, the Sanhedrim, a Jewish court 
or parliament, with functions partly judicial, 
partly legislative, and partly ecclesiastioaL See 
Sanhedrim. , 


7. In eceles, hist. : (a) An assembly of prelates 
and theologians convened for the piupose of 
regulating matters of doctrine and discipline 
in the church. Ecclesiastical councils are dioeemn, 
provineial, national, general, or eeummicat. A diocesan 
council is cumposed of the eccleaiastios of a particular 
diocese, with the bishop at their head ; a Timvlmrini nr 
metropolitan council, of the bishops of a 


l>lrecto^l796 -9e), an assembly of MX) members, forming 
the second branch of the Legislative Body, the first branch 
being the Council of Ancients.— OonnoU Of Ksvlaion. a 
council existing In the SUte of Mew York from 1777 to 


called eommothcouneilman lyhen the body Is a 
common council. ^ 

councilor, coimcilloir (koon'sil-pr), n. [< ME. 

couneelour, counselour, counoeWer, counseller, 
-iiu ; - 7 . 7 T ooun8eilor,oounseiler,couneeyller,con8eilere,con- 

conailiariua, a counselor, adviser: see counselor. 
The distinction of form and sense (councilor, 
one of a council, counselor, one who counsels) 
is modem; there is no OF. or L. form corre- 
sponding to councilor (L. as if "oonciliarius) as 
distinguished from counselor (L. oonsiliarius).'] 
1. A member of a council ; speciflcally, a mem- 
ber of a common council or of the British Privy 
Council. See council. 


donnw of safety, in IT. S. hUt., a council formed for the 
provlslunal government ot an American State during the 
war of independence.— OoonoU Of State (E. eoneeil d'etat], 
in Krance, an advisory body exisUnu from early times, but 
developed espeelally under Philip fv. (1285-1814) and his 
sons. It was uften moilined, paidicularly in 1407, and in 
1680 under Uiciietieu, and played an important part dur- 
ing the Brst empire. Under the present republican govern- 
ment it comprises the ministers and about ninety otlier 
members, part of whom are nomliiatod by the president, 
and the renuilnder are elected by the legislative assembly. 
Its chief duties are to give advice upon various adminis- 
trative matters and upon legislative measures.- Council 
of.Tsn,, in the auetent repuldtc of Venice, a secret tribu- 
nal instituted in 1310, and continuing down to tlio over- 
throw of the republic in 1797. It was compoaod at llrat of 
ten and later of seventeen raemljers, and exerclseil unlim- 
ited power in the supervision of internal and external af- 
fairs. often with groat rigor and oppressiveness.— CounoU 
of war (rnilit. and ttaeal), an assembly of olfleers called to 
consult with a commanding officer atmut matters coiicern- 


ir plenary council, 

' all the provinces in tn 
..utnenieaf oounoil are ordinarily regarded os eiiulvalent 
terms, but strictly speaking a general council is one called 
together by an invitation addressed to the church at large, 
and claiming to speak in the name of the whole church. 
Hitch acouuoll is ecumenical only if received by the Catho- 
lic Church In general. None of the general councils most 
widely accepted as ecumenical coiulsted of even a ma- 
jority of orthodox lilshoiis present In person or by deputy. 
The subsequent couseiit of the church at large marked 
them as ecumenical, especially their reception by the 
next general council held after the llrst violence of con- 
troversy had somewhat abated and upixtsition had be- 
come local In character. Both emperors and popes have 
summoned general councils. According to Komitn Catho- 
lic teaching, a oouncil to be regarded as eciimenlcal must 
have been called together by the pope, or at least with 
Ids consent, and Its decrees must lie confirmed by the 
poiie. There are seven eeiimeideal councils recognized 
as such by both the Greek and Latin or Koman Catholic 
churches, and to some extent also by some rrotestaiit 
theologians : they are the first Couneil of Nice, held in 
823 : the first Council ot Constantinople, 8«1 ; the INiuncil 
of Ephesus, 431 ; the Council of Chaioedon, 4.31 ; the sec- 
ond Couneil of Constantinople, 3.38; the third Council of 
Constantinople, 880; and the second Connell of Nice, 787. 
Other important eounells regarded by the Homan Catho- 
lic, but nut by either the Greek or the Crutestant commu- 
nion, as eoumeuloal are the Council of 'I roiit (1.343 - 6.S) and 
the Council of the Vatican (1860 - 70). The Anglican Church 
receives the first sU councils. (J) An advisory as- 
sembly of clerical or clerical and lay mem- 
bers in certain Reformed denominations.— 8. 
Any body or group of persons wielding politi- 
cal power. 

Henry’s ambition, like Wolsey’s, was mainly set upon 
. an Influential place in the eouncile of Europe. 

Stuhbe, Medieval and Modern Hist., p. 233. 

9t. Same as counsel. See coiursef.— Aoademlo 
oounoil, In universities, origlnslly, a committee ot the 
faculty or of a nation appointed to prepare and submit 
a project ; now, in some universities, the convocation of 
the diflerent faculties. See qeneral eouneil of the university, 
below.— Apostolic coonol, the meeting of apostles and 
elders In Jerusalem described In Acts xv.— AuUc Coun- 
cil. See auiie.— Books Of OounoU and SeBSlon, in Scot- 
land, the records iHilonging to the College of Justice, in 
which deeds and other writs are inserted.- Cabinet coun- 
cil See ooht'ttef.— Common coundl, the local legisla- 
ture of a city, corporate town, or borough, when it consists 
of a single body, as a board of aldermen, or sometimes 
one of two chambers when it is so divided, or the collec- 
tive title of both chambers. In Philadelphia the Common 
Council Is the second of two city councils, the first being 
the Select Council; together they are called the Councile. 
— Congrenttonal oounoil, a body called by a Congre- 
gational cbureli to give advice respecting the settlement 
or dismissal of a pastor, or other matters of Importance, 
and consisting usually of representatives of neighboring 
churchea It Is an advisory body, without ecclesiastical 
authority. The Congregatiouallsts of the United States 
have also in recent years organized a representative body 
liearing the name Jfationtu Council, which raeeU every 
three years for consultation, but without ecclesiastical au- 
thority.— Constantlnmoutan OounclL Boo Conslanti- 
fMfMfttan.— Oounoil ofMinlnlS^tlOn (mint.), a coun- 
cil ot officers, as at a military post, convened by the com- 
manding officer for the transaction of business. At a mill- 
taiy post of the United States array such a council is 
called at least once in two months on muster-davs, and Is 
composed of the three regimental or company officers next 
In rank to the commanding officer. A regimental coimoll 
consists of three officers on duty at headquarters and next 
In rank to the commanding officer.- OounoU Of Au- 
otoatA Seeanoienfi.— Oounoil of Appointment Bee 
ajwoMmfnt.— Oounoil Of oensors. ^ e#»iser.— Oonn- 
dl of dewnse, in France, an advisory military couneil 
convened by the commanding officer of a besieged place, 
‘ ' g of the officer next In rank and the sr~‘'~ 


miiiarily called only in serious emergencies. Ilie power 
of such a council is merely advtsoiy.— Family council. 
See /amif v.—ctoneral oouncil of tb« university, lu 
Scotch universities, a Iwaly consisting of the chancellor, 
the members of the university court (that Is, the rector, 
principal, and (our assessors), the professoi-s, masters of 
arts, doctors of medicine, etc. The council meets twice a 
year, and its tiuties are to deliberate upon any question 
affecting the university, and make reprosontatlons regard- 
ing It to the university court.— Qovsmor'S OOttnoll, in 
some of the United States, a Itody of men designated to 
advise the governor, as in Mitssaehnsetts and Maine.- 

a Council, in the Mormon Church, a lK>dy of twelve 
priests set apart for the purpose of settling impor- 
tant difiictdties which may arise. Mormon Catechtem, 
p. 17.— Indian Councils Act, an English statute ot 
1861 (24 atid 23 Viet., c. 67) reorganizing the Councils of 
the Governor-General of Indio. — Lords Of Council and 
Session, the name given to the judges or senahirs of the 
College of Justice in Edinburgh.— National Council See 
Congregational couneil. above.— Ordert in council. See 
order. ~ Privy council, a hoard or select body of personal 
councilors of a chief magistrate in ttie administration of 


the ancient curia regis In tlie reign of Edward I. The 
privy councilors are nominated at Uie pleasure of ttie sov- 
ereigtf, excepting certain iiersoiis appointed ox officio, and 


include at present princes of tlio Idood, prineipat members 
of existing and past governments, the archbishops, and 
many of the nobility — in all, over 260 members. Its ad- 
ministrative functions arc exendsed chiefly by coniinlt- 
tees, as tlie Board of Tnnio, tlio Local Government Board, 
etc. The Judicial t;oimnlttco of the Frlvy Couneil, com- 
posed of the lord president, the lord chancellor, and otli- 
ers, has high appellate jiiris<liotion. I’olltleally the Im- 
jiortanee of the Privy Couneil has been su|Mirseded by a 
committee of ministers belonging to It, called the Cabinet. 
Privy councilors have the title of “right honoralilo ami 
rank immediately after knights of the Garter. Similar 
bodies formerly cxiste<l under this name in several of the 
American colonies and States. =SyiL Meeting, congress, 
convention ; hoard. 

council-board (koun'sil-bord), n. Tlie board 
or table arouud which a council holds its ses- 
sions ; hence, a council in session ; an assem- 
bled board of councilors. 

He hath commanded 
To-morrow morning to the omtteil-board 
He 1)0 convented. Shak., Hen. VIII., v. 1. 

When vile Corruption’s bra7.en face , 

At council-board shall take her place. 

Chatterton, Prophecy. 

council-book (koun'sU-bUk), n. In England, 
the book in which the names of privy council- 
ors are entered. 

Halifax was Informed that his services were no longer 
needed, and his name was struck out of the council-book. 

Macaulay, HUt. Eng., vl. 

coundl-cliamber (koun'sil-oh&m'bdr), n. An 
apartment occupied by a oouncil, or appropri- 
ated to its deliberations. 

The council chamber for debate. 

Mojie, Duke of Marlborough’s House. 

COnncil-llOUSe tkoun'sil-honB)^ n. A house in 
which a council or deliberative body of any 
kind holds its sessions. 

Mine uncle Beaufort and myself. 

With all the learned counoil of the realm, 

Studied so long, sat In the eouncil-heute 

Early and late, debating to and fro 

How France and Freuebmou might be kept in awe. 

Shak., 2 Hen, VI., 1. l. 

oouncilistf (koun'sil-ist), n. [< council + -isf,] 
A member of a council; hence, one who exer- 
cises advisory functions. 

I win In three mouths be an expert eounetftsf. 

Milton, Apology (or Smectymnuna 

OOUneillor, n. See councilor, 

oonneilman (koun'sil-man), n . ; pi. coundlmen 
(-men), ^member of a municipal oounoil. Also 


The wages of the members should be moderate, espe- 
cially those of the lords and the spiritual councillore. 

Stubbe, Const. Hist., S 865 
2. Ono who gives counsel or advice.— oounollor 
of a burgh, in Gotland, a menil)er of the governinglmly 
of a burgi), not a magistrate. See town-council.— rtiVJ 
councilor, a member ot the private or personal council of 
a sovereign or other person fii high authority ; specifical- 
ly, a muml>er of the Britisti Privy Council. 

council-table (koun'sil-ta'bl), n. Same as 
council-hoard. 

He [Edward IV.] also dally frequented the Council- 
Table, which he furnished fur the must Part with such 
as were gracious amongst the Citizens, whom he employs 
about Hefereiices and Businesses of private Consequence. 

Baker, Chronicles, p. 206. 

CO-unet (k6-un'), tf. t. [< L. CO; together, + 
unus ss E. one.] To combine or join into one. 

Not tliat man hath three distinct souls; for . , . [they] 
are in man one and eo-uned together. 

Fettham, Ucsolves, 1. 06. 

CO-unltet (ko-u-nit'), t'. t. [< CO-1 -f unite.2 To 
unite 5 join together. 

These three are Ahad, ACoii, Vranore: 

Ahad these three in one doth co-unite. 

Dr. n. More, Psychozola, 1. SO. 

CO-unltet (k6-u-nit')» a. [< co-unitc, v.] Con- 
joined; combined; nnited. 

Our soffls he co-unite 
With the world’s spright and body. 

Dr. n. More, Psycbatlianasla. 

counsel (koun'sel), n. [Early mod. E, also eoun- 
sell, counsil, couneil, councel, etc., < ME. ooutiseit, 
consail, conseil, couseyl, cunsail, counceil, etc., 
ootmsel, consultation, purpose (also in sense ot 
council, from which counsel was not distin- 
guished in ME,), < OF. conseil, eunseil, consel, 
consoil, consul, etc., F. conseil s Pr. cnnselh ss 
8p. consrjo = Pg. conselho =: It. consiylio, < L. 
consilium, deliberation, consultation, counsel, 
advice, understanding; in a concrete sense, a 
body of persons deliberating, a council (whence 
the confusion in ML., where consilium, in this 
sense, and concilium, a council, are often inter- 
changed, and in Rom. andE., of the two words, 
E. counsel and council), < consulere, consult : see 
consult. Ct. council.] 1. Consultation; delib- 
eration; mutual advising or interchange ot 
opinions. 

We took iweet oouneel together. Pm. Iv. 14. 

2. Advice ; opinion or instruction pven, as the 
result of consultation or request; aid or instruc- 
tion given in directing the judgment or conduct 
of another. 

’Tltere la aa muuli difference between the eouneel that a 
friend givelti uud that a man giveth iilnieelf, as there is 
between the eouneel ot a friend and of a flatterer. 

Bacon, Friendship. 

Ill eouneel had misled the girl. Tennyeon, Princess, vlL 

8. Prudence ; due consideration ; wise and cau- 
tious exercise of judgment ; examination of con- 
sequences. 

They all confess that in the working of that first cause, 
eouneel is iwed, reason followed, and a way observed. 

Hooker, Eccles. Polity, i. | 2. 

0 how comely is the wisdom of old men, and under- 
standing and eouneei *0 men of honour ! Ecclus. xxv. 6. 

4. Deliberate purpose; design; intent; scheme; 
plan. 


8t. A private or secret opinion or purpose; 
consultation in secret ; concealment. 

’Tis but a pastime smil’d at 
Amongst yourselves in eouneel ; liiit beware 
Of being overheard. Ford, Fancies, I. 8. 

Who s your doctor, Phantaste? 

Nay, that’s counsel, Fhilautia ; you shall pardon me. 

B. Jonson, Cynthia’s Eevels, il. 1. 

6. One who gives counsel, espeoially in mat- 
ters of law ; a counselor or advocate, or sev- 
eral such, engaged in the direotion or the trial 



ooniuMi 

of a oauae.La court : as, the plainl^ilFs or defen- 
dant’s counael. [In this sense the word is either 
singular or plural.] 

Till* is my pies, on this I rest my cause— 

What saltli my coumiflt, lean\«l in the laws? 

Po/if , Imit. of Uurace, II. 1. 142. 

Tha king found Ids eouiuel as 

7t. Barao as council, but properly a different 
word, the two being confused. See council . — 
Oorporatlon counsel, the title given in some of the 
Unlt^l States to the legal counsel of a rouniulpality.— 
ETSAgsUcal counsels, the three vows of a monk in the 
Honian Oathollc Chiircli, namely, voluntary imverty, per- 
))etiiul chastity, and entire ohe<llence to an ecclesiastical 
superior.— Qusen's (nr king’s) counsel, in England, Ire- 
land, and the UrttUn colonies, harristers appointed ns 
counsel to the cr.)wn, on the nomination of the lord elian- 
oellor, taking precedence over ordinary harristers, and dls- 
tingnlshcd by having the privilege of wearing a ailk gown 
as tlieir prorosRional robe, tliat of other barristers being of 
stuff. There is no salary attached to their oIJioe, and they 
cannot plead against the crown without iremiisslon.— To 
biuf off couuteL bee bttii. -To kasp one’s own ooun- 

■el. Hot to disclose one's uplnloii ; be reticent. 

On the c>cenn so deep 
Him her cuuiteil dui keep. 

The W'onwm iTnrrtoi- (Child's Mlads, VII. 2B8). 

Clint opened his lienrt and confided evorytlilng to Phil, 
but Phil Kept hie nwn coiitieel. 

.1. T. Trowhriilge, Coupon Bonds, p. 215. 
To take OOnneel, to consnit ; seek advice ; deliberate ; os, 
they took counsel together ; he took couneei of his fears. 
■•Syn. 2. Suggestion, recomniendntlon admonition. 

OOUnSdl (koun'sel), e. ; pret. and pp. counseled 
or counselled, ppr. coumeling or counselling, [< 
ME. coiinsellcn, eounseilcn, cotiseilen, concellen, 
etc., < OF. conseiller, conscitcr, conseillicr, cunscu~ 
ler.etc., P. conseiller = Pr. conseilhar, cosselhar 
sm Sp. consejar = Pg. conselhar = It. CAmsigliarc, 
< L. consiliari, take counsel, < con.'tilium, coun- 
sel: see counsel, n.] I. trans. 1. To give coun- 
sel or advice to ; advise ; admonish ; instruct. 
And Crist eomuaileth tlius, and coinaundetli 1x)the 
To lerede (learned] and to lewode [ unlearned] for to lone 
oure cnemyt. Pien Plownutn (0), xxll. 113. 
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of the realm are hereditary counselors of the 


advice where I And it reasoiiahte, 
tlie power of the militia. 

Dryden, I'ref. to Albion and Alhanius. 

They that will not be eoiinielled cannot ho helped. 

FraiMin. 

8. To advise or rocommend ; urge the adop- 
tion of. 

Wherefore cease we then ? 

Say they who counsel war ; — wo are decreed, 

Keserved, and destined to eternal woe. 

Milton, P. I.,, II. 100. 

IL intrans. To consult; take counsel; delib- 
erate. 

Be this was done, some gentlllmen 
Of noble kin and blood, 

To counsell with thir lordls begane, 

Of matteris to conclulde. 

Battle of Balrinnes (Child's Ballads, VII. 223). 

eonnselable (koun'sel-^blh a. [Also written 
counseltabte ; < F. conseillaole =s Bp. conscjable: 
see counsel and -able.^ 1. Willing to receive 
counsel; disposed to follow the advice or be 
guided by the judgment of others. [Rare,] 

Very few men of so great parts wore . . . more eoururf- 
lable than he [Lord Oighyl. 

Clarendon, Orest Hebelllon, I. 344. 
8. Suitable to be counseled or advised ; advi- 
sable; wise; expedient, [Rare.] 

Ue did not believe it eoutuellabU. 

Clarendon, Life, I. 178. 

COQlwel-keeper (koun'sel-ke'p6r), n. One who 
can keep a secret. 

ooimsel-keepixig (koun'sol-ko'ping), a. Keep- 
ing secrets ; observing secrecy. 

With a happy storm they were surpris'd, 

And curtain'd with a cminsel-keepiwj cave. 

Sltak., Tit. And., 11. 8. 

counselor, counsellor (koun'soi-Qr), n. [< me. 
counselour, councclour, coutiseil^, counseiller, 
counseUer, eounceller, oounscilor, counsailour, 
earliest form kunsiler (not distinguished from 
councilor), < OF. consellier, cunseiller, F. conscil- 
ler as Sp. eonseiero, eonsiliario sa Pg. eonsclheiro, 
consiliario as ft. consigliere, < L. consilinrius, a 
counselor, adviser, prop, adj., pertaining to 
oounsol, advising, < consilium, counsel: see coun- 
sel, n. Of. coHtmlor, which is now discriminated 
from counselor, Tl>o spelling counsellor (and so 
councillor) with two I’a, as in chancellor, is j)reva- 
lent in England, but tiie double I is not origi- 
nal, as it is in chancellor. The proper historical 
spelling would be counselor (with -er, < L. -ari- 
f«r).] 1, Any person who gives counsel or ad- 

vice; an advisor: as, in Great Britain the peers 


J»liu- 

JMacaulay, Hist. 

8. A counseling lawyer; a barrister; specifi- 
cally, in Bomo of the United States, an attorney 
admitted to practise in all the courts: called 
distinctively a counselor at late. — 8f. Same as 
councilor, but properly a different word, the two 
being confused. 8co councilor. 
couuselorsliip, counsellorsbip (konn'sel^r- 
ship), w. [< counselor, counsellor, + -ship.'] The 
oflico of counselor. 

counts (kounl ), V. [< ME. counten, < OF. cunter, 
conter, F. contcr = Pr. couitar, eondar = Sp. Pg. 
cow for = It. con tore, < L. enmputare, count, com- 
pute : see compute, which is a doublet of counts, 
Cf. compt^.] I. trans, 1. To number; assign 
the numerals one, two, threo^ etc., successively 
and in order to all the individual objects of (a 
collection), ono to each; enumerate: as, tocount 
the years, days, and hours of a man’s life ; to 
count the stars. 

Who cun counl the dual of Jacob? Nuin. xxitl. 10. 

.Some tribes of •‘uda nations count their years by the 
(ximtiig of certain birds among them at their certain sea- 
sons and leaving them at others. Loeke. 

Wo live ill deeds, not years; 111 thoughts, not breaths; . . . 
Wo should count time by heart-throbs. 

P. J. Bailey, Kestns, A Country Town, 
a. To ascertain the number of by more com- 
plex processes of computation ; compute ; reck- 
on. 

This boke shnweth the manner of measuring of all manor 
of laiide . . . and eomjdynye the true iiumbre of acres of 
the same. Sir Jt. ifencM (almut 1630). 

3. To reckon to the credit of another; place 
to an account; ascribe or impute; consider or 
esteem as belonging. 

He I Abraham) believed In the Lord ; and ho emmied it to 
him for righteousness. Qen. xv. 6. 

4. To account ; esteem ; think, judge, deem, or 
consider. 

Neither count 1 my life dear unto myself. Acts xx. 24. 

'Tis all one 

To lie a witch as to lie counted one. 

Ford and hekker. Witch of Edmonton, li. 1. 
I count the gray barbarian lower than tlie Christian child. 

Tennyson, Locksley Hall. 

Uoncpforth let day Ihj counted night, 

And inhlnlght calfed the morn. 

T. B. Aldrich, Two .Songs from the Persian. 
Bf. To recount. 

Therefore Imthe It befallen many tymes of o tiling, that 
I have herd cownted, whan 1 was jong. 

Mandeeille, Travels, p. 188. 

p. See coup 
latioiislilp. 

No knight in Cumberland bo gooii. 

But William may count with him kin and blood. 

Scott, L, of L. M., Iv. 28. 
To count one's ohlckene before they are batched. 
See ehickenl . -To count out, to defeat by a fraudulent 
miscount of the ballots cost: as, to count out a candidate. 


Speaker (after ronntiiis) that fewer than 40 iiiombers (a 
((uoruro), Inclndlng the speaker, are present: as, the House 
teas counted out last night at nine o'clock. 

It might perhaps be wortli consideration whether divi- 
sions should be taken or the House counted out between 
seven o'clock and nine. Edinburgh Jtev., CLXV. 208. 
To count tbo coat, to consider heforeliand tlie probable 
expense, trouble, or risk.— To count the housa, to as- 
certain the number present, as of spectators at a perform- 
ance in a tlieator, of members of a legislative liody, etn, 
=:8yn. 1 and 3. Compute, Reckon, etc. (see calculate), enu- 
merate, tell off. — 4. To regard, deem, hold. 

U. intrans, 1. To ascertain the number of 
objects in a collection by assigning to thorn in 
order the numerals ono, two, three, etc. ; de- 
termine the number of objects in a group by a 
process partly mechanical and partly arithmet- 
ical, or in any way whatsoever; number.— 2. 
To be able to reckon ; be export in numbers : 
as, he can read, write, and count. — 3. To take 
account ; enter into consideration : of a thing 
(obsolete), teith a person. 

No man counts o/her beauty. ,Shak., T. 0. of V,, 11. i. 

It was clear tliat the artist was some one who must be 
counted teith ; . . . but he was reproached with a desire 
to lie singular and extraordinary. Bncyc. Brit., XIII. T.'i. 
4. In music, to keep time, or mark the rhythm 
of a piece, by natmng the successive pulses, 
accents, or Mats. — B. To bo of value; bo 
worth reckoning or taking into account; swell 
the number: as, every vote counts, — 0. To 
reckon; depend; rely: with o» or uppn, - 


My stay here will be prolonged for a weehsr two fonger, 
and 1 count upon seeing you again. 

J. S. Otoke, ^rginla Comediana, I. xidii. 

Virtue, when tried, may count upon help, aeoret re- 
freshings that come In answer to prayer— friends provl- 
dentlally sent, perhaps guardian angels. 

J.R. Seeley, Nat Religion, p. 61, 
7. In law, to plead orallv; argue a matter in 
court ; recite the cause of action.— To count on 
contract or in tort, to plead a cause of action as arising 
on an agreement or on a wrong, 
counts (kount), fi. [< ME, counte, < OF. cunte, 
conte, ¥. eompte = Pr. compte, comte = Sp. cu- 
ento, cuenta =s Pg. conta = It. conto, < LL. com- 
putus, count, reckoning; from the verb.] 1. 
lieokoniug; the act of numbering: as, this is 
the number according to my count. 

By my count, 

I was ynnr mother mnoh upon these years 

'That you are now a maid. Shak., It. and J., 1. 8. 

2. The total number ; the number which rep- 
resents the result e£ a process of counting ; the 
number signified by the numeral assigned to 
the last umt of a collection in the operation of 
counting it ; the magnitude of a colleotion as 
determined by counting. 

Of blessed Saints for to Increase the count. 

Spenser, Epithalamlon, 1. 423. 

His count of years is full, his nllotteii task is wrought. 

Bryant, Waiting by the uate. 

3. Account; estimation; value. 

They make no counte of geiierall councels, 

Ascham, Tlie Seliolemaster, p. 82. 

Some other, that in hard asaalos 
Were eowoi'ds knowne, and lllle count did hold. 

Spenser, F. Q., IV. x. 18. 

In proportion as the years both lessen and shorten, I 
set more count upon tlieir periods. Lamb, Bow Year's Eve. 

4. In law, an entire or integral charge in an 
indictment, complaint, or other pleading, set- 
tii^ forth a cause of complaint. There may be 
different counts in the same pleading. 

Pressing up the virtues of the past, as a eounf in the in- 
dictment against their own contemporaries. 

Hrote, Hist. Greece, II. 17. 
B. In music: (a) Rhythm; rcMlarityof accent 
or pace, (b) The act of reckoning or naming 
the pulses of the rhythm: as, to keep strict 
count, (o) A particular pulse, accent, or beat : 
as, the first count of a measure.— Count and 
reckoning, the technical name given to a form of process 
In Scots law, by which one party moy compel another to 
account with him juni to pay the balance which may ap- 
pear to be due.— To keep count, to assign numbers In 
regular order to all the indlvlilual events or objects of a 
series, ono by one, ns fast as they occur. 

counts (kount), n. [Not in ME. except in fem. 
fom countess, q. v. ; < OF. conte, comte, F. 
comte = Pr. corns = Sp. Pg. conde =s It. conte, < 
L. comes {comit-), a companion, later a title of 
office or honor (cf. constable), < com-, together, 
+ ire, supine itum, go, = Qr. Uvac, go: see go.] 
A title of nobility in France, Italy, Spain, ana 
Portugal (corresponding to earl in Great Brit- 
ain and graf in Germany), whence the name 
county, originally applied to the demaln apper- 
taining to the holder of such a title. Under the 
Roman i-epubllc a count was a companion or dh assistant of 
a proconsul or propretor In bis foreign government ; under 
the empire, an officer cf the imperial buiisehold, or an at- 
tendant uiMin the emperor In Ids olHclal dntlea, the title 
being ultimately extended to utUcers of various grades in 
different parts of the empire. Among early Tentonlo 
races the count or graf was the officer sot by a sovereign 
over a district or gau, charged with the preservation of 
the king's authority. In France, under Charles the Bald, 
a system of government by counts ss personal agents of 
the sovereign was developed. Later, with the growth of 
the feudal system, they became the feudal proprietors of 
lands and territories, and thus not merely royal ofBcers, 
but nobles, and, as such, hereditary rulers. At the pres- 
ent time Uie title, inherited alike by all the sons of a count 
or conferred by tlie sovereign, serves merely to indicate 
nobility. As a title, count docs not occur in the nomen- 
clature of the English nobility, except as in count pala- 
tine; but tlie feminine form countess is the recognized 
feniliilue equivalent of earl. 

ITie prince, the ct 
town, are come. 


. and all the gallants of the 
Shak., Much Ado, iii. 4 . 

Shire is a Saxon word signifying a division ; but a county, 
coiultatus, is plainly derived from comes, the count of the 
I'ranks, that is, the earl or alderman (as the Saxons called 
liim) of the shire. Blaekstone, Com., Ink, | 4 . 

Count palatine, (a) Originally, the Judge and highest 
officer of the Oerman kings, afterward of the German 
emperors and archdukes ; at a later date, an oflloer dele- 
gated hy the German emperors to exercise certain im- 
perial privileges. (6) Formerly, in England, tlie proprie- 
tor of a county, who exercised regal prerogatives within 
ills county, in virtue of which he hail hl« own conrU of 
law, appointed Judges and law officers, and could pardon 
murders, treasons, ami felonies. All writs and Judicial 
processes proceeded in bjs name, while the kln^ writs 
were of no avail within the palatinate. Tlie Mrt of 
Chester, the Bishop of Durham, and the Duke of Lancas- 
ter were the counts palatine of England. The queen Is 
now Duchess and Countess Palatine of Lancaster. The 
earldom palatinate of Chester, siaiUarlyreetricted,ii vested 



In Uw nMatt wm of th* monwreh, or in the monwoh him. 
mI( when there ti no Prince of Walee. Durham became 
a palatinate in the time of William the Conqueror, and 
the dignity continued in connection with the bUhoprlc 
till laM, when it was veeted in the crown. See paUUim, 
and Mvmtu palatine, under county. 

countable^ (koun'ta-bl), a. [< C««nfi, v., + 
-able.'] Capsule of being cotinted, numbered, or 
reukonod. 

nie evllla which you dealre to bo recounted are very 
many, and allmoat couniaUa with those that were hidden 
in tile baakett of Pandora. Si)ciuer, State of Ireland. 

They are countable by the thousand and the million, 
who have suffered cruel wrong. 

Carlyle, French Rev., 11. lx. 1. 

countable^f (koun'ta-bl), a. [By apheresis 
from accountable,] Accountable. 

Such a religious judge as is he to whom I am countable. 

Uitron, Works, II. 187. 

COUntantt (koun'tant), a. [< OF. contant, later 
comptant, ppr. of cimter, compter, count. (Jf. ac- 
countant.] Accountable. 

For he usurps my state, and first deposed 
My father In my awatheil Infancy, 

For which he shall be countant, 

Heywood, Works (ed. 1874), V. 107. 

COUnt-bookt (kount'bbk), n. An account-book. 

Get thee a cap, a count-book, pen and Ink, 

Papers afore thee. B. J onion, Vulpuno, v. 1. 

countenance (koun'ig-nanB), «. [< ME. coun- 
tenaunoe, contenance, cuntenance, -ounce, < OF. 
cuntenance, ccntenance, F. contenance, < ML. 
continentia, countenance, demeanor, gesture, 
L. moderation, continence : see continence.] 1. 
The face ; the whole form of the face ; the fea- 
tures, oousidered as a whole; the visage. 

He is my father, sir ; and, sooth to say. 

In eountetutnee somewhat doth ruscmhlc you. 

Shak.,'\\ of the H., iv. 2. 

Then her countenance all over 
Pale again as death did prove. 

Tennyeon, l<ord of Hurleigh. 


Touching the ship that must go, she must observe this Countort are terjeants ekUtal in the laws of Mie r^m. 
order. She must be a ship of eounUnanoe. who serve the common people to declare and defeod ac- 

Camptan (Arbor's Eng. Garner, I. 55). tlons In judgment, for those who have need of them, for 

free from shame or confusion. COUntcr*'^ (koun'Wr), n. [Early mod. E. also 

It puts the learnotl m countenance, and gives them a counturc, < ME. COUntour, cowntwrc, < OF. COn- 
placo among the fashionable part of mankind. toir, later comptoir, the counting-room, -table, 

(b) 111 favor - In esfimati..., Addison, Freeholder, merchant or banker, mod. F. 

,, » 1 . ,1 j comptoir, a shop-counter, bar, bank, < ML. com- 

“tv X. lK«5sf«r, Diet. (ed. 1848). putare, pp. computatue, count, compute t see 

counts, compute. C£. cownferl.] If. Acountiiig- 
room. 


Out of COOntenanoe. with the countenance coiifiued 
cast down ; dlscuiicurted ; abashed ; not tiold or assured 
used with put. 


His hookes and hnggi-s iniiiiy oon, 

He hath byforii him on his counter liord ; 

For riche was Ills tresur and his lionl, 

For wlilchc fill fast Ills countnur doro he schette. 

Chaucer, Hhipman'a Tale, 1. 82. 

2. A table or board on wliich money is counted ; 
a table in ii shop on which goods aro laid for 
examination by purohaHers. 


You have put me ouf of countenance. 

Shak., L. I- L., v. 2. 

Tliou oiighl'st to be most asliam'd thy self, when tlioii 
hast ptU anuther «uf of Countenance. 

Cotujreve, Way of the World, i. 0. 

To keep one’s oountenonoe, to preserve a calm, cum- 
ixised, or iisturai look; refrain from expressing sorrow, 
anger, joy, aniuscnioiit, or otlier emotion, liy changes of 
couiitunance. 

Ev'ii kept her rounl'nawe, wlicii tlie lid removed 
Disclosed the heart uiifortuiiately loved. 

Dryiien, Hig. and Guis., 1. 021). 

= 8yn. See /ace, n. 

countenance (koun'te-nans), V. t.; pret. and 3. Formerly, in England, a debtors’ prison: 
pp. countenanced, ppr ', ' countenancing. [< coun- used especially as the name of two prisons for 
tenance, n.] 1. To appear friendly or favora- debtors in the City of Loudon, and of one in 


counter and till. Tmnyeon, 

Turning round upon his slool behind the counter, Mr. 
Gills looked out among the Instruments in tlie window. 

I, Domliey and Son (1848), p. 26. 


2. The characteristic appearance or expression 
of the face ; look ; aspect ; facial appearance. 


bleto; favor; encourage; aid; support; abet. 
Neither shatt thou cmitUenance a twor man in ids cause. 

Ex. xxill. 3. 

Various passages in It [ids cnrrespoiidenoe] cotintenanee 
the supposition that his tour was partly umiortaken for 
political purposes. Barham, Iiigoldsby Legends, II. 00. 
God forbid I sliuuld countenance such injustice. 

I'reeeott, Ferd. and Isa., I. 3. 
2t. To make a show of; pretend. 

Tliey were two knights of percleHso piiissaiince, . . 
Wldch to these J^ulies love did countemunce. 

Speneer, F. Q., II. II. 16. 
Sf. To give effect to; act suitably to; be in 
keeping with. 


Malcolm ! Bamiuo I 
As from your graves rise up, and walk like sprites. 
To counUmnee tills liorror 1 Shak., Alaclictli, 11. 


Whatsoever good or bad accident or fortune liefel him, 
going in or coming out, Socrates still kept tlie same conn- 
tenance. Burton, Anat. of Mel., p. 382. 

3. Aspect or appearance conferred; seeming 
imparted to anything, as by words or conduct 
in regard to it : as, to put a good or a bad coun- 
tenance upon anything. 

1 shewed no sign of ift anxiety] to discourage my Con- 
sorts, hilt made a Vertne of Necessity, ami put a good 
Countenance on the Matter. Dampkr, Voyages, I. 405. 

4. Appearance of favor or good will ; support 
afforded by friendly action; encouragement; 
patronage. 

Thou liast made lilni exceeding glad wltli tliy counte- 
nattee. I’s. xxl. 6. 

'Fhat which would appear offence in ns, 

HU eouiUenance, like richest alcliymy. 

Will change to virtue. Shak., J. C., I. 3. 

None got his countenance 
But thoie whom actual merit did advance. 

Webeter, Moniimuiital Column. 
I say tliat this — 

Else I withdraw favour and countenance 
From you and yours forever — sliall you do. 

Tennyeon, Aylmer’s Field. 
6t. Assumed appearance ; seeming ; show ; pre- 
tense. 


countsnancer (kouu'te-uan-st-r), n. 
countenances, favors, or encourages. 

Are you her Grace’s countenancer, lady? 

Beau, atul FI., Honest Man’s Fortune, iv. 1. 
Tliose ingenuous and friendly men who wore ever the 
cotintenaiuieri of vertuous and liopefull wits. 

Milton, Apology for Smectymnuus. 


tiouthwark. 

The captains of tills insurrection 
Have tano tliemselves to ai-nies, and cam but now 
’I’o botli the Counters, wlier they liave releast 
Sundric indebted prisoners. 

Flay of Sir Thomas More (Harl. Mlac.). 
Five jayles or prisons are in Soutliwarke placed. 

The Cuunfsr (once St. Mai-gruts church) defaced. 

John Taylor (1630), 
That word [poet] denoted a creature dressed like a 
scarecrow, familiar with cmnpters and spiinging-housea, 
and perfectly i|ualifled to decide on tlie comparative mer- 
its of tlie (.’ommon Side In tlie King’s Bench prison and of 
Mount Scoundrel in tlio Fleet. 

Macaulay, Boswell's Johnson, 
counter-'^ (konn't6r), adr. [Not in ME. except 
as a prefix (see counter-) ; < F. contre, against, 

, < L. contra, against: see contra, contra-.] 1. 

One who Contrary ; in opposition ; in an opposite direc- 
tion : used chiefly with run or go : as, to run 
counter to the rules of virtue; he went counter 
to his own interest. 

Tlic practice of men Iiolds not an equal pace ; yea, and 
often riots cutinfer m tlivir tlivury. 

Sir T. Browne, Reltgio 5Iedici, 1. 55. 
His anger, or rallicr tlic duration of it, externally ma 
counter to all uonjeuturu. Sterne, TrUtram Shandy, v. 3. 

It Is a hard matter, and is thought a great and noble 
net, for men who live in the public world to do wliat they 


counter! (konn't/ir), n. [< ME. counlerc, cown- 
tcre, countour, a counter, treasurt'r, also a coin, 

< OF. eonteor, conteur, countour, a counter, com- 
puter, also au advocate, later spelled comptcur, 
mod, F. comptcur, meter, indicator (cf. F. com- 
putateur, computer), = 8p. Pg. contador = It. 
contatore,<. L. compntator, one who computes, 2. In the wrong way; contrary to the right 

< computare, pp. amputatue, compute, count: course; in the reverse direction ; contrariwise. 


see countt, p,, and cf. computator. Counter : 
now regarded as countt -H 1. One who 

counts or reckons; a computer; an auditor. 

Adam of Arderiie was its clicf countour. 

Jtobert of Olouecster, p. 5;i8. 
2. An apparatus for keeping count of revolu- 
tions or other movements. 


Hounds ai'u said to imnt counter wliun they liunt back- 
ward tlic way tlio cliaso came. 

/lalliwell. Diet, of Archaic Words. 

3t, Directly in front ; in or at the face. 


Ure, Diet., III. t.'iO. 
3. A thing used in counting ; that which indi- 


The election being done, he made countenance of great 
dlscouteut thereat. Aseham, The Scholcmaster. 

I made a counlenanee as if I would eat lilm alive. 

Swift, Gulliver’s ’I'rovels, 1. 2. 

0. In old law, credit or estimation by reason of 
one’s estate, and with reference to his condi- 
tion in life. 

lliother parte, heiiigo men of good wcltho and coim'c- 
tames. Knglieh Oilds (E. E. T. S.), p. 804. 

The countenance of a rich and the meanness of a poor 
estate doth make no odda between bishops. 

Quoted In Hooker's Eooles. Polity, vll. 6. 
Hence — 7t. Favor resulting from estimation 
or repute; trust; confidence. 

I, credit for your coals, 

~ your materials. 

B. Jonson, Alchemist, i. 1. 


They hit one another with darts, . . . which they never 
throw counter, but at the buck of Iho llyer. 

Sandys, Travailes. 

. , , , . , „ , , , , To hunt counter. .8i!c hunt. 

A ... clock work mechanism, cullofi a roiin/sr, has Iweii pnnntarS (koun'tfir) a f< muntrr. ni-oflx or 
for a great many years eiiiployoil in the cotton-factories, - f. v ^nicr-. pr^X, OT 

and in the numping-engliiea of the Gornish and otlier counter, adv.‘. being tho_ prefix or adverb used 
■nines, to indicate the niimiier of revolutions of tlie main separately BH an adjective.] Adverse;oppo- 
shaft of the iniU, or of the sti-okes of the piston. __ site; contrary; opposing; antagonistic. 

Imiumorablo facta attesting tho counter principle. 

- - „ Is. Taylor. 

catcB a number; that which is used to keep an 

account or reckoning, as in games ; specifically, Between tlio lakes, and clamiier’d half way up 

a piece of metal, ivory, wood, or other material, The counter side. Tennyson, The Golden Year, 

or a spurious or imitation coin, used for this countor’^t (kouu't«r),prep. ™e. counter, < OF. 
purpose. contre, against: see counter^, ode.] Against; 

What comes tho wool to? ... I cannot do 't without contrary or antagonistic to. 
counters. Shak., W. T., Iv. 2 . ... 

. ... ... , There os the lamlo is weete in sonier season ; - 

Vsing men like Counters or Klgiin* in niimhering ami And other woy to wirche is coiinfer reason, 

casting RccounU. Furchae, Pllgrinittge, p. 84. Falladius, Husbondrle (E. E. T. S.), p. 10. 

Wordsarc wise men’s cottufers— they do not reckon by /i,„„„/ii-\ „ r/ 

thorn -but they aro tho money of fooli. COimwr» (koun ttr), n. [< countera, a., and 

WofcfuMi, Tlie Leviathan, cottwfer-, prefix.] 1. That which is counter or 
Boo^ are the money of Uteraturo, but only the count- antagonistic ; an opposite. 


re, but only 

of Science. Huxley, Universities. 

4t. A piece of money; a coin ; in plural, money. 

They brake oolTers and took tresouri, 

Gold and silver and eountoure. 

Richard Coer de Lion (Weber, Metr. Bom.), 1. 1930. 


8t. Good appearanoe; presentableness. 


[I] have founded my Bound Taldn in the North, 

And wtiatsocvcr ids own knights have sworn 
My knights have sworn the eourUer to it. 

Tennyson, Last Tournamciit. 

2. In music, anv voioo-part set in contrast to 
a principal melody or part; specifically, the 
counter-tenor ; the high tenor or alto. Some- 
times this part is sung an octave higher than 
it is written, thus becoming a high soprano. 
5. In early Eng. law, an attorney or serjeant at — 3. That part of a horse’s breast whioh lies 
law retained to conduct a cause in court. between the shoulders and under the neck.— 


Dash him to pieces ! 




4. That part of a ship whioh lies between 
^e water*line and the knuckle of the stem. 
The eounter-Hm- 
are short tim- 
bers in the stem, 
used to stron^h- 
en the counter. 

Ouc« again, throiiKh 
th« durkntwa, we 
heard the cry under 
our counter, and 
again all waa alluiit 
but the nolle of the 
aea and of the itonu. 

W. H. liruuM, Ihnry 

[In India, I. 20. 

6. The stiff lea- 
ther forming the 

back part of a j^maTn t«nwm. ” 

shoe or boot sur- 
rounding the heel of the wearer. See cut un- 
der hoot. — 6. In feneing, a parry in whioh the 
sword’s point makes a complete curve, return- 
ing to its original position. The varloui counieri 
are naniod witli reference to the tbruat to be parried, oi 
the counter qf carte, qf tierce, etc. 

7. Same as countor-iode.— Bass counter, deebatet*. 
—Buhl and counter. See inM. 

counter^ (koun'ter), «. [< counter^, adv. and n.] 
I, intrann. In boxing, to give a return blow 
while receiving or parrying the blow of an an- 
tagonist. 

UU left hand countered provokingly. 

Kingeiey, Two Yean Ago, xlv. 

H. trans, 1. In boxing, to meet or return by 
a counter-blow: as, to counter a blow. — 2. In 
ghoemaking, to put a counter upon; furnish 
with a counter: as, to counter a snoe. 
eonntarH (koun'Wr), «. [< ME. counturcn, coun- 
trm, coutren, onoounto^ by apheresis for en- 
counter, q. v. ] I, trana. To come against ; meet ; 
encounter. 

un fai 

Li faite 

Hotn. qf Partenay (P.. K. T. 8.), 1. 3080. 

n. intrana. To come into collision; encoun- 
ter. 

with the erle of Kent thol eountred at Medevrele. 

Lanytqfl, Ohron. (ed. Ilearne), p. 38. 
oonstor^t (koun't^r), n. [By apheresis for en- 
eounter.] A meeting ; an encounter. 

Kindly counter under Mlinlek ihade. 

Spcneer, Teari of the Musei, 1. 207. 
OOTUltar-. [< ME. counter-, countre-, < OF. centre-, 
< h, contra-: see counters and confra-.l A pre- 
fix of Latin origin, being a doublet of contra-, 
and appearing in words of Middle English ori- 
gin. or in later words formed on the analogy of 
sucn. Considered merely as an English prefix, 
counter- is to be referred to oounler^, adv., or 
counter^, a. See counter'll. 

OOnnteraot (koun-tfir-akt'), V, t. [< counter- + 
ocf.] To act in opposition to ; binder, defeat, 
or frustrate by contrary agency. 

"Alai I" continued niy father, "aa the greatest evil has 
befallii him, I must counteract and undo It with the 
greatest gnotl." Sterne, Tristram Shandy, iv. 8. 

What thU country longs for Is ponwnalities, grand pcr- 
■oiu, to eounleraet Its materlalitlus. 

b'mereon, MIsc., p. 417. 

-Syn. To thwart, check, contravene, cross, neutralise. 
COOnteractant (koun-tCr-ak'tant), n. [< coua- 
teraot + -rtwft.] A counter-a^nt ; that which 
counteracts. 

He Is certaltdy tlio sort of a bard and counteractant 
moat needed for our materialistic, self-assertive, money- 
worshipping Anglo-.Saxon races. 

Walt Whitman, In Essays from The Critic, p. 42. 
OOUnteraction (koun-ter-ak'shqn), n. [< coun- 
teract + Action in opposition; hin- 

drance; resistance. 

rntniering tlio conn- 
,Sir W. Hamilton. 
connteractiye (koun-ter-ak'tiv), a. and «. [< 
counteract + -ice.] I. a. Tending to counter- 
act or oppose. 

n. 71. One who or that which counteracts, 
connteractiyely (koun-t6r-ak'tiv-li), adv. By 
counteraction. 

counter-agent (koun't6r-a-jenfc)> «• Anything 
which counteracts, or acts in opposition ; an 
opposing agont. 


a^nst whom an appeal has been taken by an 
adversary, and who in tom takes an appeal 
against the adversary. 

Of the eounter-anpeilanteot 1807, Nottingham and Wilt- 
shire were dead ; the rest were waiting with anxious hearts 
to know whether Henry would sacrifice or save them. 

Stubbs, Const. HUt., | 808. 

coonter-approach (koun'tdr-^proch^), n. In 
fort., a work consisting of lines and trenches 
pushed forward from their most advanced 
works by the besieged in order to attack the 
works of the besiegers or to hinder their ap- 
proaches.— Line of countor-approaolL a trench 
which Uio l>esluged make from their covered way to the 
right and left of the attacks In order to scour the enemy's 

COtint«r-arch (koun't^r-kreh), tt. In fort., an 
arch connecting the tops of the counterforts. 
mihelrn, Mil. Diet. 

counter-attired (koun'ter-a-tird'), a. In her., 
having horns in two opposite directions : said 
of an animal having double horns, used as a 
bearing. 

counter-attraction (koun't^r-^trak'shon), w. 
Opposite attraction ; an attraction opposite and 
equal, according to the law of action and reac- 
tion ; attraction of an opposite kind or in an 
opposite direction. 

counter-attractive (koun't6r-a-trak'tiv), «. 

Attracting in an opiiosito direction or by op- 
posite means. 

counterbalance (koun-tCr-bal'ans), v. t. ; pret. 
and pp. counterbalanced, ppr, counterbalancing. 

i [Formerly also counter oaltance,<. F. contre-ba- 
ancer s= lap. contrabalansear = Pg. contrabalan- 
c&r = It. contrabbilanoiare : see counter- and 
oalance, t>.] To weigh against with an equal 
weight ; act against with equal power or effect ; 
countervail ; serve as a counterpoise to ; offset ; 
make up for. 

There wan so much air drawn out of the vessel, that tlie 
remaining air was not able to eoutUerbalanee tlte iiiercii. 
rial cylinder. Hoyle. 

Tlio study of mind Is necessary to counterbalance and 
correct the Influence of the study of nature. 

Sir W. IlamUton. 


Whom Cuddye doth eoutUertnj^ with abyting and hittsgr 
proverbe Sptneer, Shop. Cal., February, BmUame. 

conntorbnff (koun'tAr-buf), n. A blow in an 
opposite direction ; a stroke that stops motion 
or causes a recoil. 

It shall rest 

Till I conclude tt witli a counlerbuff 
(liven to these noble rascals. 

Chapman, All Fools, Iv. 1. 

Whore they give the Bomanlst one bulTe, they receive 
two eounterbuffe. MUUrn, Prelatioal Episcopacy. 

counter-camp (koun't6r-kamp), a. In her., 
same as counter-compony . 

COUnter-CSirte (koun't^r-kllrt), n. In fencing, 
a counter-parry in carte. Bee counter'll, n., 6. 

connter-castt (koun't^r-kkst), ». A delusive 
contrivance ; a contrary cast. 

He can devize this count e.r<aet of slight, 

To give faire colour to that Ladies cause in sight 

Spenser, K. (J., VI. 111. 16. 

COUnter-castert (koiin't6r-kfts*t6r), n. Acaster 
of accounts; a reckoner; a bookkeeper: used 
in contempt. 

This counter-caster. 

He, In good time, must his lieutenant bo. 

Shak., Othello, 1. 1. 

connterchange (koun-t6r-cb&nj'), v. t.; pret. 
and pp. counterchangedfjppr. counter changing. 
[= F. contre-changer.] To give and receive in 
exchange ; cause to change places ; cause to 
change from ono state to its opposite; cause 
to make alternate changes ; alternate. 

A sudden splendour from behind 
Flush'd all the leaves with rich gold-green,. 

And, flowing rapidly between 

Their tuterspaucs, counterehanyed 

The level lake with diamond-plots 

Of dark and bright. Tennyson, Arabian Nights. 

connterchange (koun't6r-chanj), n. [= P. 
contre-change.] Interchange ; reoiprocation. 
Vosthumus anchors upon Imogen ; 

And she, like harmless lightning, throws her eye 
On him, her brothers, me, her master, hitting 
Each object with a Joy ; the counterchange 
Is severally in all. Shak., Cymbellne, v, 


counterchanged (koun-t^r-cLfinjd'), p, a. 1. 
, u. Exchanged.— 2. [F. contre-changi.] In her., 

first. Thus, in the llluitrution, that 


counterbalance (koun'tOr-bal-ans), n. [For- 
merly also counterballance, < F. 'contrc-balance ; 
see the verb.] 1. Equal weight, power, or in- 
fluence acting in opposition to anything. 


2. In mech., a weight used to balance the vi- 
brating parts of machinery upon their axis, so 
as to cause them to turn freely and to require 
little power to set them in motion; also, a 
woiglit by which a lever acted upon by an in- 
termitting force is returned to its position, as 
in tlie case of tbo beam of a single-acting steam- 
engine; a counterpoise, 
counter-battery (Kouu'ter-bat-6r-i), n. Muu., 
a battery raised so as to play against another. 
The interior crest of the parapet is made nearly 
parallel with tbe interior crest of the parapet 
to be attacked. 




cite*. Hrouyl 

connter-appeal (koun't6r-(^peF), n. In law, 
an appeal in opposition to or in counteraction 
of an appeal taken by an adversary, 
counter-appellant (koim^ter-ft-pei'ant), n. 
In law, one who takes a counter-appeal; one 


counter-battled (koun-ter-bat'ld), a. In her., 
same as counter-embattled. 
counter-beam (^koun'tAr-bSm), n. A beam at- 
tached to the platen of a printing-machine by 
rods which communicate to the platen a recip- 
rocating motion. 

coonterolaet (koun'ter-blkst), n. An opposing 
blast, literally or figuratively, 
counter-bond (koun'Wr-bond), n. A bond of 
indemnification given to one who has become 
security for another. 

connterbrace (koun ' thr-brish «. l. Naut., 
the lee brace of the foretopsall-yard. — 2. In a 
frame, a brace which transmits a strain in»an 
opposite direction from a main brace, 
counterbrace (koun-ter-br&s'), v. f. ; pret. and 
pp. COM » ter ftmoed, ppr. eounterbraeing. Naut., to 
brace in opposite directions; as, to counterbrace 
tbo yards (that is, to brace the bead-yards ono 
way and the after-yards another, as while un- 
der way, for the purpose of checking headway 
or heaving to). 

counter-brand (koim'ter-brand), n. A mark put 
on branded cattle, effacing the original brand. 
COUnterbuff (koun-ter-buf'), v. t. To strike 
back ; meet by a blow in an opposite direction ; 
drive back ; stop by a blow or a sadden check 
in front. 


•, andtha.^. - _ 

uuon the or U gules. AUo cminter- 
changing, counter-colored. 

Count er-changed. In heraldry, „ 
when there la a mutual ohanglug of 
the Ooloun of tlio Field and Charge In counterchaMed 
an Eaoutcheon, by reaaon of one or 
more Linea of Fartltlon. ot^ i'biar^^pSiTnt 

Hooke qf Precedence (E. E. T. 8., extra counterchanged. 

[8«r.), 1, 114. 

counterchanging (koim-tfir-chan' jing),p. a. In 
her., same as counterchanged. 
countercharge (koun-t6r-(!haig')r <•; pret* 
and pp. countercharged, ppr. countercharging. 
[< F. contre-charger.] To charge in return; 
make an accusation against (one’s accuser), 
countercharge (koun't6r-cha.rj), «. An oppos- 
ing charge ; specifically, a charge made by an 
accused person against nis accuser, 
counterenann (koun'tCr-chttrm), m. That 
which has the power of opposing or counter- 
acting the effect of a charm ; an opposite charm, 
as of one person in contrast with another. 

connterchann (koun-t6r- charm ')> To 

counteract the effect of a charm or of charms 
upon ; affect by opposing charms, 
countercheck (koan-t6r-chek'), V. t. To op- 
pose or bnistrate by some obstacle ; check. 

What WB most Intuud Is counler-eheck'd 
By strungo and unexpected avcidents. 

Middleton, Family of Love, iv. 4. 

countercheck (koun't6r-chek), n. Counter- 
action of a check; a chock matching a check. 

If I sent him word again . . . |his beard] was not well 
cut, he would say, I lie: ThU is called the “ Countercheck 
quarrelsome." Shak., As you Like tt, v. 4. 

Many things perplex, 

With motions, cheoki, and counterchecks. 

Tennyson, I'wo Voices, 

connter-cheveronny (koun^to-shev-e-ron 'i), 
a. In her., oheveronny and divided palewise, 
the half chevrons alternating in tinctures: 
properly, cheveronny counterchanged: said of 
the field. Often used as equivalent to cheveronny. 
countor-claim (koun't6r-klam), ». A claim in 
the nature of a crofls-action set up by tbe de- 
fendant against the plaintiff in a lawsuit. The 
term Is sometimes used to itiulude set-off and recoupment, 
and sometimes only those cross-olairos whioh con be mode 
the subject of an affirmative award In favor of tbe dedaa- 



r-olookwiie 



0 () 1 Ute^elO(ikwtM (koim'tdr.klok-wiK), a. 
Contrary to the direction of rotation of the hands 
of a clock: frequently used in physios to define 
the direction of rotation : as« the amperian cur- 
rents about the north-pointing pole of a mag- 
net are coufiier^oekwUse. 
coontW-clookwlfM (koun't6r-ddok-wIz), adv. 
In a direction contrary to that of the movement 
of the hands of a clock. 

connter-colored (koun-t6r-kul'ord), a. In her., 
same as counterehanged, 2. 
counter-compos^, a. in her., same as counter- 
eompong. 

oounter-oompony (koun't6r-kom-p5'ni), a. [< 
F. eontre-componS : see counter- 
and componi.'] In her., com- 
posed of smau squares in two 
rows and of two tinctures alter- 
nating. 8ee compon4. Also 
counter-eompond, eountet'-oamp. 
connter-coucliant (kouu-t6r- 
kou' chant), a. In her., having compony 
the heads in contrary direc- 
tions : applied to animals borne oouohant. 
connter-conrant (koun-t^r-kd'rhnt), a. In 
her., running in contrary directions: applied 
to animals. 

counter-current (koun't6r-kur-ent), n. [< 
counter- + current ^ ; r= F. oontre-courant. <jf. 
oounter-courant.'] A curreut in an opposite di- 
rection. 

counter-deed (koun't6r-d§d), n. A secret writ- 
ing, either before a notary or imder a private 
seal, which destroys, invalidates, or alters a 
public deed; a defeasance, 
cormter-dlfftinotion (koan'tdr-dis-tingk'shnn), 
n. Contradistinction. 

counter-drain (koun't6r-dran), n. A drain 
run alongside of a canal or embanked water- 
way, to intercept and convey to a culvert or 
receptacle the water which may soak through, 
counterdraw (koun-t^r-drft' ), v. t. ; pret. coun- 
pr. counterdrawing. 
[esign or painting, 
paper, or other trans- 
parent material. 

counter-earth (koun't6r-6rth), n. In the Pyth- 
agorean philoH., a planet in some sense opposite 
to the earth, required to make up the sacred 
number of ten planets. Somo commcntstor* sup- 
pose the counter-earth to be on the opposite side of the 
central lire ; others that it Is on the same side, l)ut facing 
toward the central Are instead of away from it. 
counter-embattled (koun*M)r-em-bat'ld), a. In 
her., embattled on the opposite 
side also; embattled on both 
sides. Also counter-battled and 
battled counter. 

counter-embowed (koun * t6r - 

em-bod'), a. In Iwr., embowed in 
opposite directions. 
counter-enamel (kOUn't6r-e- counter- emtwtned 
nam 'el), n. The enamel applied ““ 
to the back or reverse side of an enameled plate 
of metal. Thus, in a plariua "1 Limoges enamel the 
back is generally covered with a thin coat of enamel of 
uniform color. Also called by the French term centre- 
etnaU. 

COUnter-ormlne (koan'tCr-6r-min), n. In her., 
same as erminee. 

counter-escallopod (koun^t6r-es-kol'opt), a. 
In her., same as eacaUoped, 

COUnter-OTidence (koun't^r-ev-i-dens), n. Con- 
trary or rebutting evidence ; evidence or testi- 
mony which opposes other evidence. 
COUnter-extonBlOn (koun't^r-eks-ten'shon), n. 
[=r F. contre-exteneion.] In eurg., the force ap- 
plied to the part of a Umb above a fracture or 
luxation as a counterpoise to the act of exten- 
sion. See extension. 

counterfaced (koun-tfir-fast'), a. In her., di- 
vided barwise into several pieces, and again 
divided palewise, the half bars or half bar- 
rulets having their tinctures alternately : said 
of the field. Same as barry per pale counter- 
changed. Also counter^essy, c(mtrcfac6. 
COUntcrfalsancCf, n. See counterfesance. 
oounter-faller (koun't«ir-f&-16r), ». in a spin- 
ning-maebine, a wire supported by counter- 
weighted arms, which passes beneath the yams 
and sejpres to keep an even tension upon them 
when depressed by the faller-wire during the 
distributing of the yam upon the cop. 
counterfeit (koun'tto-fit), a. and n. [< ME. 
'^eountrrfet, conUrfet, a., oountrefete, n., < OF. 
oontrefait, mod. F. oontrefdit (ss 8p. contra- 
hecho ss Pg. eontrafeito *= It. contrafatto), < ML. 
eontrafactue, counterfeit, pp. of oontretfaoere, > 
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OP. conir^aire, mod. F. oontreifaire ss Pr. contro- 
far ss OSp. oontretfaeer, 8p. oontrahaeer ss Pg. 
contrafaser ss It. contraffare, imitate, counter- 
feit, < L. contra, against, + facere (> F. faire, 
etc. ), make : see counter-, contra-, and fact, feat. 
The same radical element -feit occurs also in 
mrfeit, benefit. Qt. counterfeit, v."] I. a. 1. Made 
in semblance or imitation of an original; imi- 
tated; copied; factitious. 

T«ok here, upon this picture, and on thii ; 

The eownterj'eit proKeutmeiit of two brother*. 

Shak., Uamlet, 111. 4 . 

2. Specifically, made in imitation of an origi- 
nal, with a view to defraud by passing the false 
copy as genuine or original; forged; spurious: 
as, eounterMt coin ; a counterfeit bond or deed ; 
a counterfeit bill of exchange. 

The lowea, Becking to he reuenged of this eounter/eit 
SIoBua, could no where flnde him. 

Purehat, nigriinage, p. 151). 

3. Feigned; simulated; false; hypocritical: us, 
a counterfeit friend. 

Yet can I weep most aerloUBly at a play, and receive 
with a true paaBloii the euunter/eit grief* of tliose known 
and prufcBBod tmpuaturea. 

Sir T. Browne, Ucllglo Medici, II. 6. 

4t. Counterfeiting; dissembling; cheating. 

Why, thia I* an arrant rounfer/eft rascal ; . . . a bawd, 
a cutpurae. Skak., Hen. V., lli. <1. 

5t. Deformed; unnatural. 

And (shel hadde brought be-fore hlr on hlr aailull a 
dwerf, the moate eontir/et and foulest that eny liad<lc »oln. 

3lerliu(K E. T. 8.), 111. O.V.. 
Counterfeit Medals Act, an Rnglisii statute at issa (46 
and 47 Viet., c. 46)whieh prohibits the manufacture, pos- 
Buaaloii, and sale of medals resembling coins. >.=8711. 1-3. 
Suppoeititioui, etc. (see epurious), forged, feigned, slm- 
ulateil, tiotitious, sham, mock. 

n. n. 1. An imitation; a copy; something 
made in imitation of or strongly resembliiig 
another; rarely, a likeness; a portrait; an 
image. 

Alle tko that ben maryed han a Cmtntrigete, made lyohe 
amannes toot, upon here Uedes. 

MandevUle, Travels, p. 218. 
What And I here ? 

Fair Fortla'a eount«r/»U 1 


They haue no Bi 


Shak., M. of V., HI. 2. 
buteounfsr/etts, as they did thinke 


Quoted In Capt. John Stnith'i True Travels, I. 107. 
2. Specifically, an imitation or copy designed 



intended to Iw used in tieeeit by passing It as genuine, a_ 
a coin made of base metal in the llkciicss of a gold coin. 
(A) Leas strictly, any imitation of such a thing anti for such 
a purpose, as a genuine farthing glided to pnas for a sov- 
ereign, or a coin clipped at the ed^s and then milled, to 
give it the appearaneo of a fresh coin, or a fraudulent imi- 
tation of a bank-note. It l.aa l)een lield that a bank-note 
printed from a geniilno plate, but liaving false aignaturea 
aAixed in Iniitatlon of genuine ones, ia more appropriately 
rnll«<i n/ori/ery: that such n note having Actltious or im- 
ag nary names aHlxcd is more appropriately called tmirt- 
mm ; and that only a note printed from a false plate Is ap- 
propriately called a counterfeit note. But according to 
the strictest usage, It would bo proper to say, in these sev- 
eral cases, respectively, that the milling was counterfeit, 
that the false signatures were counterfeit, and that naming 
the bank falsely with liiiagiiwry officers was a oounterfelL 
Ing ; and the better opinion is that a statute prohibiting 
counterfeiting may lie deemed violated if any of tlie fea- 
tures of the genuine thing Is counterfeited so as to serve 
tile false purpose. 

I am no counterfeit ; to die is to be a counterfeit ; for 
he is hut the eounter/eit at a man who hath nut the life at 
a man. Shak., 1 Hen. IV., v. 4. 

There would be no counterfeit* but for the sake of some- 
thing real. TiUoUon. 

Sf. One who feigns or simulates; a counter- 
feiter; an impostor. 

Now when these counterfeit* were thus uncased. 

Out of the fore-side of their forgerle, 

And In the sight of alt men cleane disgraced. 

Speneer, F. Q., V. HI. 39. 

They [scorners] evidently saw that some who set up for 
greater purity, and a demurer shew and face of religion 
than their neighbours, were really counterfeit*, and meant 
nothing, at the bottom, but their own Interest. 

Bp. Atlerbury, Sermons, 1. v. 
counterfeit (koun't^r-fitl, v. [< ME. counter- 
feten, contrefeten ; from tne adj. and noun, after 
OF. contrefaire, pp. contr^ait: see counterfeit, 
a. and n.] I. trane. 1. To make a semblance 
of; make or be a copy of ; copy; imitate; re- 
semble ; be like. 

Of alle maner craftiis I con counterfeien heor tnoles. 

Of carpuuters and kcruera. Piere Plounnan (AX xl. 183. 

Glowing embers through the room 
Teach light to eounter/eit a gloom. 

Milton, II Penseroso, 1. 80. 

2. Specifically, to make a copy of without au- 
thority or right, and with a view to deceive or 
defraud by passing the copy as original or gen- 


uine ; forge : as, to eountenfeit coin, bank-notes, 
a seal, a Dond, a deed or other instrument in 
writi^, the handwriting or signature of an- 
other, eto.— 3. To feign; make a pretense of ; 
simulate; pretend; pu|i on a semblance of: as, 
to counterfeit piety. 

Full well they laughed, with counterfeited glee, 

At all his Jokes, lor many a Joke had he. 

Qoldtmith, lies. Vil., 1. 201. 

4t. To make in imitation, or as a counterpart 
of something else. 

And eountrefeted was fill aubtlUy 
Another letfre. 

Chaucer, Man of Law’s Tale, 1. 648. 

6t. To feign or pretend to be (what one is not). 

The lieepost iiolley of a Tyrant hath bln ever to cownfsr- 
fet Religious. Milton, Elkouoklastes, t 

=Syn. Mimic, Ape, etc. (see instate), forge, simulate, 
sliam, feign. 

H. intrans. To feign; dissemble; carry on 
a fiction or deception. 

How HI agrees It with your gravity. 

To counterfeit thus grossly witli your slave. 

Shak., C. at E., H. 2. 

He who eounterfeiteth, acts a part. 

Sir T. Browne, Christ. Mor., HI. SO, 

counterfeiter (koun't6r-fit-6r), n, 1 . One who 
counterfeits ; one who copies or imitates ; spe- 
cifically, one who illeenlly makes copies of cur- 
rent bank-notes or coin. — 2, One wno assumes 
a false appearance, or who makes false pre- 
tenses: as, '^counterfeiters of devotion,” Sher- 
wood. 

counterfeiting (koun't6r-flt-ing), n, [Verbal 
n. of counterfeit, r.] In low, the crime of mak- 
ing or uttering false or fictitious coins or paper 
money. 

counterfeitly (koun 'tfer- fit -li), adv. By for- 
gery; falsely; fictitiously; spuriously, 
countiarfeitness (koun'tfir-flt-nes), n. The 
quality of beiug counterfeit ; spuriousuess. 
COUnterfeltnret, «. [ME. contrefaiture : see 
contrefete, E. counterfeit, and -ure.] Counter- 
feiting; hypocrisy. 


counterfesancet, connterfaiBancet (koun'ter- 

fg-ziuiH, -fa-zans), ». 1. Tho act of forging; 

forgery. — 2. "A counterfeiting ; dissimulation; 
artifice. 

For he In cminterfetannee did excell. 

And all the wylet of wemens wits knew passing welt. 

Sperwer, F. Q., III. vIH. 8. 
The nutwanl expression and coitnteifauaucc at all these 
is the form of go<lliness. 

Bp. flail, Sermons, The Hyiiocrite. 
COUnter-feSBy (koun-t6r-feB'i), a. Same as cou»- 
tmfaced. 


1 opposite to tn< 



a fracture of the skull situate 
point struck, 

COUnter-fleiir^, a. In her,, same as counter- 

flory. 

counter-flory (koun-t^r-fio'ri), a. [< counter- + 
fietry, ¥.fleur4, pp., < fleur, flower.] In her., 
charged with flowers, such as 
flours-de-lis, which are divided 
and separated by the whole 
width of the bearing so charged. 

Thus, in the illustration the 
treasure is counter-flory, having 
half of each fleur-de-lis within 
and half without, 
counjter-flowerod ^ (koun-tfer- 
nou erd), a. In her., same as •ory. 
CMunler-myry. 

counterfoil (koun'tfjr-foil), n. [< counter- + 
foiP.} 1. That part of a tally formerly struck 
in the English Exchequer which was kept by 
an officer in that court, the other, called tho 
stock, being delivered to the person who had 
lent the king money on the account. Also 
called counterstock . — 2. A part of a document, 
such as a bank-chock or draft, which Is retained 
by the person giving tho document, and on which 
is written a memorandum of the main partic- 
ulars coutained iu the principal document; a 
stub. 

counterfort (koun't6r-f6rt), ti. [< counter- + 
fort ; after F. contre-fort.] 1, In arch . : (a) A 

E ortion projecting from tne face of a wall ; a 
uttresB. 


(6) In medieval milit. arch., a redoubt or an in- 
trenehment thrownr up by the besiegers of a 
place as a defense against sorties or attempts 



oonnterfort 
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to relieve the place from without. — 2. A spur 
or projecting part of a mountain. 

ooontwgage (koun'tCr-gaJ), ». In carp., a 
method used to measure joints by transferring 
the breadth of the mortise to the place where 
the tenon is to be made, in order to make them 
^ each other. 

OOnnterogear (koun'ttr-i^er), «. Driving-gear 
separate from the mncliino to be driven and 
ooniieoting witli it by a bolt. 

eotmter-giuit^d (koiiu‘'ter-giird), n. [< counter- 
"¥ ymird; after F. co/itrc-parde.] 1. In/or<.,a 
small rampart or work, properly a work raised 
before the point of a bastion, consisting of two 
long faces parallel to the faces of the bastion, 
and making a salient angle.— 2. A certain part 
of a sword-hilt. («) in genernl, any part of the hilt, 
other thiiii tliu crusa-guard, which aervea to protect the 
hand. In this sense the basket-hilt and knuckle-how 
are counter-guards. Bee out under hilt, (b) According 
to some writers, that part which coveia the back of the 
liaud, as dtstlnKHished from the guard protecting the Un- 
gers. See ffiuird. 

connter-hurter (koun't6r-h6r-t6r), H. r= F. 
contre-heurtoir,'] In gun,, a piece of iron bolted 
to the top of the chassis-rails, at the roar end, 
to check the recoil of the gan-<tarriugo. in some 
carriages spiral or niVdier sprhigs attached to the rear 
transom answer the same purpose, similar devices at the 
front end of the chassis are called Aiirirrs. 

ooaater-indloatlon (koun'tfir-in-di-ka'slion), n. 
{= F. contre-indication ss Sp. contraindicacion 
as Pg. contraindic^Qo = It. amtraindicasione : 
■ee counter- and indication.] Same as contra- 
indieation. 

OOQnter-inflnence (konn-t6r-in'flii-ens), V. f. ; 
pret. and pp. counter-influenced, ppr. counter-hi- 
flueneing. To check or control by opposing in- 
fluence. 

Their wickedness naturally tends to effeminate them ; 
and will eortalnly do It, If It be not strongly «uuuter-in- 
Jlutnetnl by the vigour of their iMdily teini>er. 

Scoff, Sermon (1080). 

OOQBtor-lnitant (koun'ttir-ir-i-tant), a. and n. 

1. a. Producing artlheial irritation designed to 
oounteraot a morbid condition. 

H, n. In »fod., a substance or an appliance 
employed to produce an irritation in one part of 
the body, in order to counteract or remove a 
morbid condition existing in another part. The 
term U more spedflcally applied to such Irritating sub- 
•tanoes as, when applied to tlie skin, redden nr blister It, 
or produce pustules, purulent Issues, etc. Ibe common- 
Mt oounter-lrrltants are mustard, turpentine, canthari- 
dea or Spanish flies, oroton-oil, tartar emetio, letons, tluc> 
tore of Iodine and cautery. 

oonnter'irrltate (koun-Mr-ir'i-tat), If. t; pret. 
and pp. counter-irritated, ppr. counter-irritating. 
In med., to produce an artificial inflammation or 
oongostion in order to relieve a morbid condi- 
tion existing in another part, 
oounter-lrritatlon (koun'tcr-ir-i-ta^shou), «. 
In wed., the pi-oduction of an artificial inflam- 
mation or congestion in order to relieve a 
morbid condition existing in auottier part. See 
counter-irritant, 

oonnter-jiunper (koun'Wr-jum^p^r), n. [< coun- 
ter‘<^^ 2, + Jumner,] A salesman in a shop, es- 
pecially in a (hraperis or dry-goods shop. [Hu- 
morous.] 

Clerks and counter-jumpers a’n't anything. 

0. W. tlotniee, Professor, vll. 

COnnter-llght (koun'tCr-nt), n. a light oppo- 
site to any object, and causing it to appear to 
disadvantage : a term used in painting. 

OOUnter-lode (koun'tCr-iod), n. In mining, a 
lode running in a direction not conformable 
with that of the principal or main lodes of the 
district, and therefore intersecting them. Also 
called contra-lode, caunter-lodc, or simply coun- 
ter or caunter. 

connterly (koun'tCr-ll), adv. in her,, same as 
partu per pale (which see, under parfi/). 

conntermand (koun-t6r-mkud'), r. f. '[< F. con- 
tremander (= 8p. Pg. contramandar = It. con- 
trammandarc), < ML. contramandarc, counter- 
mand, < L. contra, i^inst, + mundare, com- 
mand: see mandate.] 1. To revoke (a com- 
mand or an order) ; order or direct in opposition 
to (an order before given), thereby annulling it 
and forbidding its execution. 

Domineering, now commanding and then countermand- 
ing. Theodore Parker, Historic Americans. 

2. To oppose by contrary orders or action; 
contradict tho oraers of. 

This Garden was made long after Hemirainis' time, by a 
King which herein seemed to lord It oner tho Elements, 
and oottntennand Mature. Purchae, Pilgrimage, p. 66. 

Sly heart shall never eowltermand mine eye. 

Shak., Lucrece, L 276. 


3t. To prohibit; forbid. 

Avleen eountennand* lotting blood in choleric coses. 

Uarveg. 


eountennand (koun't^-m&nd), n. [< F. eon- 
tremand (now usually P. contre-manaat = 8p. 
contramandato = Pg. contramandado ss It. oot<- 
trammandato, < ML. contramandatum); from 
tho verb.] A ooutrary order; a revocation of 
a former order, command, or notice. 


Have you no countermand fur Claudio yet, 
liut he must die tu-iiiorrow? 

Sflot., SI. lorM.,iv. 2. 


more; ntiif, therefore, may be rescinded by the counter- 
maiul of an eiiual power, 

Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. 1886), II. 106. 


conntermandable (koun-Mir-m4n'da-bl), a. [< 
countermand + -able.] That may be counter- 
manded. 


The best rule at diatinetion between grants and ilecla- 
rations is, that grants are never eountermandable. ; . . . 
whereas declarations nro evermore counterniamlable in 
their natures. Hacon, Law Maxims, xlv. 

countermarch (koun-t^r-mtlreh'), V. i. [= Sp, 

pg. coHtramarcharX F. contre-marcher; as coun- 
ter- + mareh^.] 1. To march back. 

Wo all stood up In an instant, and Sir Harry filed olT 
from tho left very discreetly, eoimter-marehiny Itchlnd tlio 
chairs towards the door ; after him, Sir Giles In the same 
manner. Addinon, Country Kti(]uette. 

Lights and shades 

lliat marched and comaermarched olamt the hills 
111 glorious apparition. WonUncorth, l*relude, xii. 
2. to execute a countermarch. Boe coun- 

termarch, n., 2. 

countermarch (koun't^r-mkreh), n. [= Sp. pg. 
contramarcha = It. contrammnrcia, < F. contre- 
marche; from the verb.] 1. A marching back; 
a returning. 

How are such an inflnito number of things placed with 
such Older In the memory, iiutwlthstaintiiig the tumults, 
marches, and counlemtarcAee ot the animat spirits? 

Jeremy Collier, Thought. 

2. Mint., a change of the wings or face of a body 
of men, so as to bring the right to the left 
or the front to the roar, niid retain the same 
men in the front rank : or a rear rank may be- 
eonio a front rank by countermarching round 
the eud of tho latter, which remaius stationary. 
— 3. Figuratively, a complete change or rever- 
sal of measures or conduct. 

They make him do and undo, go forward and Iioekwards, 
by such eountennarehee and retraotiuiis as we do not wil- 
lingly Impute to wisdom. T. Jiumet, Theory of the Earth. 

countermark (koun't*^r-mllrk), n. [= P. contre- 
marque s= Sp. Pg. conlramarca s= It. contram- 
mnrea; as counter- + warlfc.l 1. A mark or to- 
ken added to a mark or marks already existing 
for greater security or more sure identification, 
as a second or third mark put on a bale of goods 
belonging to several merchants, that it may 
be opened only in tho prosonce of all the own- 
ers; specifically, the mark of the Goldsmiths’ 
Company of London, added to that of tlie artifi- 
cer, to snow the metal to bo standard. — 2. A 
small device, inscription, or numeral, stamped 
upon a coin subsequent to its issue from the 
mint. 8ueh marks are found on coins of all periods, and 
have generally lieen added In order to alter tho original 
value of tlie coin or to give It carronry in a foreign coun- 
try. 

3. An artificial cavity made in the teeth of 
horses that have outgrown their natural mark, 
to disguise their age. 

COUntennaxk Otoun-Wr-mUrk'), V. t. [< coun- 
termark, n.] To add a countermark to, in any 
sense or that word. 

countermine (koun'tbr-min), «. [= P. eontre- 
mine = Sp. Pg. contramina = It. contrammina; 
as counter- + mine^.] 1. Milit., a mine driven 
from defense-works by the besieged, counter 
to a mine driven toward the defense-works by 
besiegers, tho object being to meet and destroy 
the works of the latter party. Hometlmes the two 
parties carry their opposing galleries so for as to meet and 
light in the subterranean iioBsagvs. 

Hence — 2. A secret plan designed to frustrate 
the plans of an opponent; any antagonistic 
action or plan. 

He, . . . knowing no eounfermtne against contempt but 
terror, began to let nothing pass . . . without sliam pun- 
ishment. Sir P. Sidxyey. 

It he arm, arm ; U be strew mines of treason. 

Meet him with counterminee. 

Pleteher {and othere). Bloody Brother, 111. 1. 

countermine (koun-ter-mln')! ; pret. and pp. 
countermined, ppr. countermining, [ss F. eontre- 
miner ss Sp. Pg. contraminar ss It. eontrammi- 
nare; from the noun.] I. irant. 1. To mine 
counter or in opposiuon to ; resist by means 


oonntorpMM 

of a countermine, as a besieging enemy or his 
works. 

They eountemUned the assailants, and, encountering 
them In the subterranean passages, drove them back. 

Preeoott, Ferd. and Isa., L 18. 
2. To counterwork; frustrate by secret and 
opposite measures. 

When sadness dejects me, either I countermine It with 
another sadness, or I kindle squibs about me again, and 
fly Into siMirtfulness and company. Donne, Letters, xxvlL 

Thus infaUihly it must bo, If God do not miraculously 
countennitie us, and do more for us than we can do aratnst 
ourselves. Decay qf Chrietian Piety. 

n. intrans. To make a countermine; coun- 
terplot; work against one secretly. 

’Tls hard for man to countermine with God. Chapman. 


The enemy had countermined, but did not succeed in 
reaching our mine. C. S. Grant, Personal Memoirs, 1. 540. 


counter-motion (koun'tfer-md-shgn), n. An 
opposite motion ; ono motion counteracting an- 


other. 

counter-motive (koun't6r-ra<J-tiv), w. [== P. 
conire-moH/.] An opposite or counteracting 
motive. 

countermove (koun't6r-mi5v), «. A counter- 
movement. 

This is one ot the excellent results of the moves, the 
eounter-movee, the inanccuvres, which are Incident to onr 
curious system of party goveruuient. 

Weetmimiter Beo., CXXV. 448. 


countermove (koim-t6r-m6v'), v. i. or t; pret. 
and pp. countermoved, ppr. countermoving. [< 
counter^, adv., + movej To move in a. con- 
trary direction, or in antagonism to. 
counter-movement (koun't^r-miiv-ment), n. 
A movomont in opposition to another. 
COOntermure (koun'tflr-mur), n. [Also contra- 
mure; < F. contre-mur (= Sp. Pg. contramuro = 
It. contramuro), < eontre, against, -f- mur, < L. 
murus, a wall.] In fort. ; (a) A wall raised be- 
hind another to supply its place when a breach 
is made. [Bare.] (h) A wall raised in front 
of another partition wall to strengthen it; a. 
oontramure. 


The city hath a threefolde wall about it the innermost 
very high, the next lower theu ■tliat, and the third a eoitn- 
termure. tlokluyt'e Voyages, II. 308. 

conntermure (koun-tdr-mur'). ?’• pret. and 
pp. countermured, ppr. countermuring. [< F. 
contre-murer, < contre-mur ; see countermure, n.]i 
To fortify (a wall) with another wall. 

They are plac'd In those Imiiurial heights, 

Where, countennur'd with walls ot diamond, 

I And the place Impregnable. 

Kyd, Spanish Tragedy.. 

connter-naiant (koun-t6r-na'yaut), a. In her., 
represented as swimming i n opposite directions r 
said of fishes used as bearings. 

counter-natural (koun't6r-nat-u*ral)> «• Con- 
trary to nature. [Bare.] 

COUnter-nebul4 (koun'tfsr-neb'u-la), a. In 
her., nebul6 on the opposite side also. 

counter-negotiation (koun'tfsr - n^ - go-shi - &^- 
shon), n. Negotiation in opposition to other 
negotiation. 

counter-noise (koun't6r-noiz), 11 . A noise or 
sound by which another noise or sound is dead- 
ened or overpowered. 

counter-opening (koun't6r-6p-ning), n. An 
aperture or vent on the opposite side, or in a 
Afferent place; specifically, in surg., an open- 
ing made in a second part of an abscess oppo- 
site to a first. 

counter-pace (koun't^r-pfis), «. [= F. contre- 
pas = bp. contrapaso = Pg. contrapaaso s= It. 
contrappaaao ; as counter- + pace.] A step or 
measure in opposition to another; a contrary 
measure or attempt. 

When the least counterpaees are made to these resolu- 
tions, It will then be time enough for our malecontenta. . 

Swift. 

COnnterpaled (koun-t6r-pald' ), a. In her., said 
of an escutcheon divided into an equal num- 
ber of pieces palewise, and divided again by a 
lino fessewise, having two tinctures oounter- 
changed. Also contrepali, counterpaly, 

counterpaly (koun-t«r-p&'li), a. in her., same 
as eounterpaled, 

counterpane^ (koun't6r-p&n), «. [Acomiption 
of counterpoint^ in allusion to the panes or 
squares of which bed-covers are often com- 
posed. Ct. counterpane^.] Abed-oover; a cov- 
erlet for a bed ; a qni|t ; now, speoifloally, a cov- 
erlet woven of cotton with raised flguMS, aleo- 
called Marseilles quilt. 

Her dear, long, lean, little arms lying out on the eounUr- 
pane. TennyeoH, In ilie Children's HoepltaL 



OOimteilVS&e^ (kotm^tto<p&n), ft. [Also « 0 ttn- 
tmrpaiM, < OF. eontrepan (also eontrepant), a 
pledge or pawn, < contre, against, + pan, a 
pledge or pawn, ult. the same as pan, a pane; 
see paumX and pane."} One part of an inden- 
ture; a copy or counterpart of the original of 
an iudentiue. 

Agaitie, Art shoiUd not, like a curtlzan, 

Cnanse habiU, dressing graces every day ; 

But oi her termes one stable counterjtane 
sun keepe, to shun ambiguous allay ; 

That Youth, in deliuitions once receiv'd 
(As in Kings’ standards), might not bo deceiv'd. 

Fulke QrtMle, Humane Learning. 

Have yon not a eounttirpane of your obllgatlun ? 

(Jrtent and Lodge, Looking Glass (or Lund, and Eng, 

(wnnter-paradox (koun't^r-par-^oks), n. A 
facetious opinion or puzzling statement con- 
trary to another opinion or statement of the 
same kind. 

counter-parol (koun'Wr-pa-rol'), M. Mi/it., a 
word in Edition to the password, which is given 
in any time of alarm as a signal, 
counter-parry (koun't6r-par-i), n. In fencing, 
a parry of tne kind known us cimnter. Soo 
counter^, 6. 

COnnterparry (koun-t6r-par'i), r. (. ; pret. and 
pp. counterpariied, ppr. counterparrying. In 
fencing, to parry by means of a counter, 
counterpart (koun'ter-part), «. [= F. emixe- 
particss 8p. Pg. contraparte = It. eontrapartc ; 
as counter- + purf] 1. A correspondent part: 
a part that answers to another, as the several 
parts or copies of an indenture correspond- 
ing to the original; a copy; a duplicate. — 
2. The complement, as a certificate of hiring 
given by a tenant to his landlord on receiving 
from him a certificate of letting, or a bought 
note given to the seller on receiving the sold 
note. — 3. A person or thing exactly resembling 
another or corresponding to another in appear- 
ance, character, position, influence, and the 
like; a representative ; a match; a fellow. 

Herodotui is the counterpart of some ideal 1‘aiidora, 
by the universality of his accomplishments. 

J)e Quincey, Hormliitus. 

And In ... its recognized and evident uulvenullty 
Christ's human nature Is without a counterpart. 

J'royreiieive Orthodoxy, p. 20. 
4. One of two parts which fit each other, as a 
cipher and its key, or a seal and its impression ; 
hence, a thing that supplements another thing 
or completes it, or a person having tiualities 
wanting in another, and such as corapeusate for 
the other’s deficiencies. 

Oh counterpart 

Of our soft sex ; well are you made our lords ; 

So bold, so great, so god-like are you formed. 

How can you love so silly things ns w<mien ? Dryden. 

Opinion is but the counterpart of condition - merely 
expresses the degree of civilization to which wc have at- 
tained. //. S}>encer, Social Statics, p. liW. 

6. In music, the part to be arranged or used in 
connection with another: as, tho bass is the 
counterpart to the treble, 
ebunter-passaut (koun-t^r-pas'ant), a, [< F. 
contre-passant ; as counter^ + passant.'] In 7n.r., 
passant in contrary directions: said of beasts 
used as bearings. 

counterpedal ^oun'ter-ped-al), a. Opposite 
or correlative to pedal.— oounteipedal surface, 

in math., the locus of tlie Intersections of the normal to a 
^veu surtace with the planes through a flxed jxilnt paral- 
lel to the tangent planes- 

counterpeiliet, »• and v. An obsolete form of 
counterpoise. 

counter-pendent (koun-t6r-pen'dgnt), a. In 
her., hanging on each side. See pendent, 
COUnteriMset, n. and v. An obsolete form of 
counterpoise. 

COnntW-piston (koun'tdr-pis-ton), «. A piston 
on which a pressure is applied opposite in di- 
rection to that on a connected main piston. 
C(^ter-plea (koun't^r-ple), ». In law, a rep- 
lication to a plea or request, 
counterplead (koun-t6r-pled'), V. t. [ME. coun- 
trepledon, countrepleten, < OF. contr^Uder, coun- 
trepleder; as counter- + plead.] To plead the 
contrary of; contradict; deny. 
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All plots that Bnvy't ounaing aim’d at Her, 


oonsberstuMterlj 

Hence— 2. Any equal power or force acting in 
opposition ; a force suiBcieut to balance another 
force. 

They [the second nobles] are a oounterpoi^ to the higher 
nobility. Baeon, Empire. 


imont, Psyche, 1. 68. 

Every wile bad proved abortive, every plot had been 
counterplotted. De Quincey. 

counter-plot (koun'ter-plot), n. A plot or ar- 

«fice advanced in oppomtion to another. ^ rifflcI?nt d^iiree”oT^tSh|Kir to fohn a' rounterpoiee to^ 

counterpoint^t (kouu'tto-pomt), n. [Now cor-, that of the confederates. iVeseoff, Ferd. ami Isa., 1. 8. 
rapted to counterpanel, q. V. ; ME. counturjtynt, Activity, and not despondency, is the true counterpoise 

< OF. contrepointe, contrepoinct, a quilt; cor- to misfortune, Among my Books, 2d ser., p. 811. 

coutreptnnte,coutepoint^.eourte-pointc),<iSL. ® i in, i 

M iS . .titched 1001 . 

quilt: L. culcxtra, ML. cidctta (> OP. eoutre, ^ t a 

cotre, cuilte, > E. quilt, q. v.); ^ncta, fern, ol 4. Inthewfl»^flc,apo8xtio lof thenderin^ 
punctus, pricked, stitcLed: aee^inl.] Acov- ^°dy is duly bali^ced in Ms scat, not m- 
orlot; a counterpane. 

III ivory coffers I have stnll'd my crowns ; f And 

In cypress chests my arras, rou/iferpoin/K, COUUterpoiSe (koun-t6r-poiZ ), t. f. , pret. and 

Costly apparel, tents, ami canopies. pp. counterpmsed, ppv. counterpoising. [EaJrtjr 

Shak., T. of the 8 ., 11. 1. mod. E, usually counterpoise, eounterpese, < ME. 
counterpoint^ (koun'tCr-point), M. [< F.coMfre- counterpeisen, counterpesen, < OP. contrepeser aa 
point = iip.contrapunto = Pg.contraponto = It. Fr. Pg. contrajwzar = Bp. contrapesar = It. 
co»truppunto{>'D.cemtrapunt;ct.i}.contrapunkt contrappesare, < ML. •contrapensarc, counter- 
= Da3i.Bvr.kontrapunkt),<UL.»contraj)unctum Ppisn; from the noun.] 1. To act in opposi- 
(in music, canius contrapunctus ; e£. pricksong), lion to, or counteract^ as a counterpoise; coun- 

< li. contra, against, + punctus, pricked, dotted, terbalauce ; be equiponderant to ; equal in 
punctum, point : see counter- and jmnt. In for- weight. 

mcr times musical sounds were roprosented by The force and the distance of weights counterpoising one 
dots or points placed on tho lines, and the added another ought to be rMlprpcal. . u . 

part or parts wore written by placing the proper . 

points under or against each other-i>««cf«m 

contra punctum, point against point.] If. An “’‘Sp Wilkins. 

^ Hence-2. To act against in any manner with 

***„ P® . „ , . u . . .. . . O'l'iai power or effect ; balance ; restore the 

Affecting In themselves and their followers a certain 'balftnAft to 
angelical purity, fell suddenly into ihoyory counterpoint of cir, 

Jiiatifylng bestiality. Sir JS. Sandys, State of Keligton. 

3. In music: (a) Tho art of musical composition 
in general, (b) The art of polyphonic or con- 
certed Gompositiou, in distinction from homo- 
phonic or melodic composition. (c) Bpeciflcally, 
tho art of adding to a given melody, subject, 
theme, or canto fermo, one or more melodies 
whose relations to tho given melody are fixed by 
rules, strict ur plain counterpoint, which licgan to ho 
cultivated In the thirteenth century, and attained groat 


So many freeholders of English will he able to beard and 
to eounterpoise the rest. Spenser, State of Ireland. 

I hold it not meet, that a few conlectures should coun- 
terpoise tho geuerall consent of all ages. 

Purehas, Fllgrimage, p. 41. 
Tills makes us happy, eounter{>oising our hearts lu all 
miseries. Burton, Anat. of Mcl., p. 808. 

« counter-poison (koun't6r-poi-zn), n. [sB P, 
tension and perfection In the IKteeiith. is usually dlvl.leli cmtre-poison ; as ctnmter- + poism.] A poison 
lnto8everalspecle8:(l)m./«a(/ai}Mf aofe.inwhlch tooach that destroys the effect of another; a poison 
note of the cantus is atidud one note ill the accompanying used as an antidote to another; anything ad- 
Ihc^clJntt^l^ors (3) 0 "^ in “leistered to counteract a poison ; an antAote. 

which four notes arc added : (4) syncopated, in which to At length we learned an antidote and counterpoisoti 
each note of tho caiitus one note is added after a con- against tho filthy venomous water. 

slant rhythmic interval ; (5) Jtorid or figured. In which the Knox (Arher’s Eng. Gamer, I. 402 )l 

I«iic'*a}!dln.mnk'int^^^^^^^ couuterpouderate (koun-tdr-pon'de-rat), v. t.t 

minutely flxed by rule. Gountcriioliit is two-part when pret. and pp. counterpondcrated, ppr. counterpon- 
two voices or parts are used, three-part when three are derating. To counterbalance ; weigh against, 
used, etc. It te single when the added i«rt unifonuly lies couuter-poteut (koun-ttr-po'tent), O. In her. , 
above or iielow the cantus ; douhle when the added part „l,Brirpd with a nattom nr»ni>naad aV ta„ ohanad 
is so constructcil as to Ikj usable both aiiove and below tiie chargeo witu a patiem composea OI lau-suapea 
oaiitUH l>v a uniform traiiApimitloii of au octave, a tenth, or figures supposed to represent tbe tops of tau- 
Rome other Interval ; and tHple when three mclodle* are staffs. The ttsurei! are called In FsiiKllah The 

so fitted as to he mutually usable al»ovo and below one bearing counter-potent is generally classed among the 
another by trsiisiMmltlon. Among the forms of counter- heraldic fura. Sec /ur. 

point, tlie canon and the fugue are the most Imnoitaiit cOUUter-praCtice (konu'tfir-prak-tis), n. Prao- 
(Seo these words.) Next to a puvo and natural use of *• „ •„ 

melodic Intervals, various kinds of Imitation between the tiv® in opposition to another, 
voices are specially sought, such as augmentation, (limlnu- COUUter-prSBBUTO (kouu tdr-presh-ur), U. Op- 
**'*", inversfoii, reversion, etc. (See these wonls.) 'Hioprac- 


Plowman (C), lx. 68. 

Let he thyn arguynge, 

For love ne wol not eountrepleted be 
An ryght ne wrong. 

Chaucer, Good Women, 1, 476. 

eounterpledet, count^letet. *>• f- Obsolete 
forms of counterplead. 

counterplot (koun-tCr-plot'), V. t. ; pret. and pp. 
counterplotted, ppr. counterplotting. [< eounter- 
+ plo^.] To oppose or flrast- " 
iflot mr B&atagem. 


posing pressure ; a force or pressure that acts 

iS; ‘V*- 

tcentli century, end it has boon a port of musical training COUnter-prOjCCt (kouil tor-proj-ekt), «. A pro- 
aiid accomplishment ever since. It is a necessary basis jcct, scheme, or proposal of ono party advanccil 
for all polyphonic composition, although In modern music Jn opposition to that of another, as in the neeo- 
tho striutnoss of its early rules has been much relaxed. „ frontv 

id) A voice-part of independent character poly- “3“ “ “®f ^ . 

phonioBlIy oomblned with OM or more other J, glSniiiS". 

coimtM-proof (ko.„'»r-pr»f), n. A rororoed 
counterpomtd (koun-ter-poin'ta), a. [=s F. impression taken from a freshly printed proof 
contrepointe,] In her., meeting at the points : of an engraved plate, by lapng a snoet of damp- 
said oil two chevrons, ono in the ^ ened paper upon it and passing it through tn© 
usual position and the other in- press. 

verted. COUUterprove (koun-t6r-pr0v'), «- t. ; pret. and 

COUnterpolBC (koun't6r;q»oiz), n. pp, counterjrroved, ppr. counterproving. To take 

[< ME. eounterpese, < OP, contre- a counter-proof of. See counter-proof. 

pois,F. contre-poids = Er. con- COUUter-punch (koun't6r-punoh), n, 1. A tool 

trapes = Sp. contrajteso = Pg, Argent, two held beneath a sheet of metal to resist the blows 
contrapezo = It. contrapjwso, < of a hammer and form a raised boss on the sur- 

ML. *contrapeimtm {contrape- face of tho sheet. — 2. In iyjte-founding, tho 

slum niter Bom. ; also m difl. form contrapon- steel die or punch which makes the counter or 
dus), < L. contra (> F. contre, otc.), against, + unprinted part of tho letter subsequently en- 
pensum (> OF. pois, P. poids), a weight, a por- graved on the punch. The first process in typ©- 
tion, a pound: se© counter- and poise. Cf. tho making is making tho counter-punch, 
verb.] 1. A weight equal to and balancing or countur-quarturdd (koun-Mir-kwftr'tird), a. In 
oounteraotiug another weight: specifically, a her., same as counter-quarterly — Orossoounter- 
body or mass of the same weight with another qua^red. cross. 

opposed to it, as in the opposite scale of a hal- COUHter-quwrtorly (ko^-Wr-qwar Wr-h), a. 

’ In her.: (a) Having the quarters also quar- 

x-Ji C XV Fastening that to our exact balance, we put a metalline ^®‘*® hnvv^ the quadra 

itrate by another counfeiTwiss into the opposite scale. Ridded in any way, as per pale and the like. 

^u. Spring of the Air. Also contre-oartiU, counter-quartered. 



eonnter-ragnled 

eonnter-ragnlad (koun't^r-ree-iUd')* a. In 
her., ra^ed ou the opposite side also. 

OOnilter<railipant (koim-tdr-ram'pant). a. [sz 
F. contre-rampant,] In Iwr., rampant in oppo- 
site directions : said of animals used as bear- 
ings. It Id muru UHUul tu (lesurlbo two anlmali uoutiter- 
rampant a» rampant combattant or rampant affronts 
when rupredenteil lace U> face, and rampant indorted 
when back U> buck. 

counter-reflected (kouu^t6r-r6-flek'tod), a. In 
her., turned in contrary directions each from 
the other. 

Oounter-remonstrant (koun ' t6r - r§ - mon 

Btr^nt), n. Bame as Antiremonstrant. 
counter-revolution (koun't^r-rev-^-lu^shon), 
n. [=* F. contre-rieolution = Bp. contra-revolu- 
oion =s It. oontra-rivoluaione; as counter- -f- revo- 
iuhoa.] A revolution opposed to a preceding 
one, and seeking to restore a former state of 
things. 

counter-revolutionary (koun t6r - rev - 6 - lu'- 
sbgn-a-ri), a. Pertaining to a counter-revolu- 
tion. ' 

counter-revolutionist (koun '' t6r - rev - o - lu '- 

shgn-ist), n. One engaged in or advocating a 
counter-revolution. 

oounterroll (koun'Wr-rol), n. [< counter- + 
roU, repr. OB. eontrcrole: see control.'] In old 
Eng. law, a counterpart or copy of the rolls 
relating to appeals, inquests, etc., kept by an 
officer as a check upon another officer's roll. 

COnnterrolmentt(koun't«r-rdl-mHnt), n. [Also 
eontrarolment ; <. counterroll + -/nenl.] A coun- 
ter-account. 

counter-round (koun't6r-round), n. [=s ¥. con- 
tre-ronde *b Bp. contrarronda, Pg. contraronda ; 
as counter- -B round^, n.] Milit., a body of offi- 
cers going the rounds to inspect sentinels. 

OOUnMr-aaliont (koun-t6r-sa'li-ent), a. In her., 
salient in opposite dlreotions. 

counteraayt, V. t. [ME. countreseggen ; < coun- 
ter- + (after L. contradioere : see contra- 
diet).] 'To oontradiot. 

Ac lull emtnlrtttggt the nat, Cleregte, uo thy coimyngo, 
Scripture I 

Tliat ho to doth by guure doctrine doth wol, tch leyue. 

Viere PlomnanH)), *11. 224. 

OOUnteraculei (koun't^r-skal), n. A counterbal- 
ance; comparison. [Bare.] 

To compare tlieir University to yours, were to cast New. 
Inn In counterneaU with Chrlst-Church Oollege. 

HowtU, Letters, I. i. 8. 

oonntor-acalloped (koun-t^r-skoPopt), a. Li 
her., same as esoalloped. 

OOimterecarf (kouu't^r-skkrf), n. Same as 
counterscarp. 

COUntorscarp (koun'tAr-skkrp), n. [s: B\ con- 
trescatpe = Pg. It. contrascarpa ; as counter- -B 
searp.'] In fort., the exterior talus or slope of 
the ditch, or tlie talus that supports the earth of 
the covered way. it often aiKniflea tlie wliole covered 
way, Willi its parapet and glaida, as when it is said tlmt 
the enemy have loured themselves on the eountemcarp. 


le counterscarp at the salients, the 
. narrow door.— Oountencarp wau, 

the revetment of tile counterscarp, Kcnurally made oi 


Stone or brick, but sometimes of tlmlHir. 

counter-scuffle (koun't^r-skuf-l), n. A souffle 
on equal terms ; a balanoed contest. 

A terrible eounter-ecuffle between tlicm and their lusts. 

Hewpt, Sermons, p. 07. 

counter-sea (koun't^r-sS), n. The disturbed 
State of the sea after a gale, when, the wind 
having changed, the sea still runs in its old di- 
rection. 

COnnterseal (koun-t^r-sel'). »’• t- [= F- contre- 
scellcr = Bp. Pg, contrascUar; as counter- + 
seal^, «.] To seal mutually or in addition; 
seal with another or others. 

Yon shall bear 

A better witness back than words, wlilch we, 

On like conditions, will have coutUer -neat' d. 

.'ihak.. Cor., v. .'t. 

counter-seal (koun't^r-sel), n. [= F, contre- 
scel = It. contrassigillo, < ML. contrasigilluin, < 
L. confro, against, -B sigillum, seal: see counter- 
arid seal^, n.] The reverse side of a seal, in tlie 
middle BKcs and Inter the wax hchIs appended to docn- 
niunts were sidid cakes showing both sides, and eaiOi side 
wus impressed, the oiivcrso hitvitiK the eitlKy, and the 
reverse, or cunnter-soal, iisnally a coat of arms and motto. 
See tlio extract. 
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oounterseenre (koun'ter-B$-kQr')>«> f.; pret. 
and pp. countersecured, ppr. eountersecuring. To 
give additional seourity to or for. 

What have the regicides promised you In return, . . . 
wliilst you are giving that pledge from the throne, and 
engaging parliament tu counlerneeure it? 

iturke, A Regicide Peace. 

counter-security (konn'tfer-8f-kh‘'ri-ti). n. Se- 
curity given to one who has entered into bonds 
or become surety for another. 

COUUuer-sense (koun'tCr-sens), n. [=s F. eontre- 
aens; us counter- + sense.] An opposite or con- 
trary meaning. [Bare.] 

Tliere are some Words now in French which are turned 
tu a Cnunlertenee. Uoteell, Letters, Iv. 10. 

counter-shaft (koun't^r-shaft), n. A shaft 
driven by a band or gearing running from an- 
other opposite and parallel shaft.— Reveralng 
00Unt«r-8nait, a shaft capable of rotation in either df- 
rectiou, ill urdur tu reverse tlie direction of the motion of 
the niaclitne wtiicli it diives. 

COUUtersln (koun-tar-sin'), »• f. [< OP. oon- 
trosigner^'. contresigner = 8p. contraseflar s= 
Pg. oontrasmhar = It. eontraasegnare ; as coun- 
ter- -B sign.] 1. To sign opposite to another 
signature; sign additionally; superadd one’s 
signature to by way of authontication, attesta- 
tion, or confirmation: as, charters signed by 
a king are countersigned by a secretary. — 2. 
B'igurativoly, to attest in any way; confirm; 
corroborate. [Rare.] 

Wliat he (PaterculusI remarked, what he founded upon 
a review of two natiuiis and two literatures — we may now 
eauutertiffn by an experience of elglit or nine. 

De (iuincey. Style, tii. 

As to dictionaries, the Dean writes of tliem as it he sup- 
posed tlieir coiitoiits were eountemiffned beyond the stars. 

F. Hall, Mod. Eng., p. 158. 
countersign (koun'tAr-sin), n. [< OP. contre- 
sign, contresigne = B’. contre-seing = 8p. con- 
trasefla = Pg. contrasenha = It. contrassegno; 
from the verb.] 1. A private signal, in the 
form of a word, phrase, or number, ^ven to 
soldiers on guard, with orders to let no one 
pass unless he first gives that sign ; a military 
watchword. 

li'rleiidslilp, not Fame, is the counUrtifln hero ; 

Make rmira by the conqueror crowned In llio strife 

For tlie comrade tliat llnips from the battle of life 1 

0. Hvlmee, My Annual {I860). 
2. The signature of a secretary or other subor- 
dinate officer to a writing signed by the princi- 
pal or superior, to attest its autnontieity ; a 
counter-signature. -Syn. 1. dee parole, s. 
counter-signal (koun ' t6r - sig - nol), «. [= F. 
contre-signal ; as counter- + signal.] A signal 
used as an answer to another, 
counter-signature (koun 't<^r- sig -na-t^), n. 
The name of a secretary or other suoordinate 
officer countersigned to a writing. 

Below tiic Imperial name is commonly a counUr-titina- 
lure of one of tliu cabinet ministers. Tooke. 

countersink (konn't^r-singk), f>. t. ; pret. and 
up. countersunk, ppr. countersinking. 1. To form 
by drilling or turning, as a cavity in timber or 
other materials, for the reception of the head 
of a bolt or screw, a plate of iron, etc., in order 
that it may lie nearly or quite flush with the 
surface : as, to countersink a hole for a screw. — 
2. To oauso to sink in any other body so as 
to be nearly or quite flush with its surface: 
as, to countersink a scrow or bolt by making a 
depression for its head.— countenunk bolt, naU. 
Sec bolll, nail 

countersink (koan't6r-8ingk), n. 1. A drill or 
brace-bit for countersinking, variously made, 
according as 



a of which Ihe sMes an 

unteraink for Ant-head scraw,orbolt'heud 
untenink used in watch-making. S. Coun 


- - :t dusigiis. 

tliu StivcTciini is rcpTesfiilcd mi liorseback, and in 
the utlior as ciitlii'oncd. nie iiimiiitcd llgiircs appear al- 
ways to liave l(CPii regarded ns tlie oliverse, or Seal, and 
the unthroned .as tlie reviTse m >te' -Keal. 


boring-bit liav- 
liig a conical or 
spherical cutter, 
used to make a 
depression to re- 
ccivc tlie ticail of a screw, (ft) A blacksiiiltlis' piiiiuh or a 
iiirtul-workiiig tool for chamfering a hole punched or 
drilled in metal, (e) A eutling-toof fitted to a drill-stuck 
for cliaiiifcrliig the edge of the hole formed by the drill. 
2. An enlargement of a hole to receive the head 
of a screw or bolt. E. H. Knight.— 3. The re- 
cess in the chamber of a gun into which the rim 
of the cartridge fits. 

counter-slope (koun't^r-slfip), n. 1. An over- 
hanging slope ; as, a wall with a counter-slope. 
.Mahan, — 2. In fort., the iuelination of the sole 
of an embrasure upward and outward from the 
sill : used in contrMistinetion to the downward 
slope toward the front usually given to the soles 
in embrasure batteries. 


Embrsaurea for guna firing with great aii|6<a of eteva- 
tion may receive a eotmteml^, giving the aole nearly the 
aatne Inclination from .the tin upwarda aa the leaat angle 
of elevation under which It may be required to aim the 
piece. TidbaU, Artillery Manual, p. 886. 

counter-stand (koun't^r-stand), n. Something 
which serves as a ground for opposition or re- 
sistance; opposition; resistance. 

Your knowledge has no eounteretand agalnit her. 

Longfellow, tr. of Dante’a Inferno, vli. S5. 

counter-statement (koun' ter -stat-ment), n. 
A statement made in opposition to another ; a 
denial ; a refutation. 

counter-statute (koun'Ur-sta^ut), n. A con- 
trary statute or ordiuanoe ; a law antagonistic 
to another. 

Ills own antinomy or oounterelatute. Milton, Divorce. 

counter-step (koun't6r-step), n. An opposite 
step or procedure. 

counterstock (koun't^r-stok), n. Same as coun- 
terfoil, 1. 

counter-stroke (koun't^r-strdk), n. A stroke 
or blow ^ven in return for one received ; a re- 
turn str^e or blow. 

He met him witli a eounterelroke so swift. 

That quite smlt olf Ills arnie as he It up did lift. 

Stsmser, F. Q., V. *1. 7. 

counter-subject (koun 't6r- sub -jekt), n. In 
music, specifically, in a fugpie, a theme intro- 
ducea as an appendage to the subject, and in 
counterpoint to the answer, or vice versa, a 
couiiter-sulijoct is distinguished from a eeoond eubjeot by its 
dojiendent position when flrat used, altliougli it may be 
Biiliseqnently used os an cplsudal subject. 

counter-surety (koun't6r-sh6r-ti), n. [< F. 
contre-sAreti ; as counter- -B surety.] A coun- 
ter-bond, or a surety to secure one who has 
given security. 

counter-swallowtail (koun't^r-swol-^-tal), n. 
In fort., an outwork in the form of a single to- 
naille, wider at the gorge than at the head. 

counter-sway (koun'tir-swa), n. Contrary 
sway ; opposing influence. 

By a eounterttoag of restraint curbing their wild exor- 
bitance almost in the other extreme ; as wlion we bow 
tilings the contrary way, to make them come to their nat- 
ural straightness. Hilton, Divorce. 

counter-tally (koun't6r-tal-i), n. [< ME. eoun- 
tertale, countretaille. < OB', contretaille, countre- 
taille, F. contre-taillc ; as counter- -B tally.] A 
tally servine as a check to another. 

counter-taste (koun't6r-tSst), n. Opposite or 
false taste. [Bare.] 

Hicre Is a kind of cminter-tatte, founded on surprise and 
curiosity, wliicli maiiitnins a sort of rivalship with the 
true. Shenstone. 

counter-tendency (koun 't6r- ten -den -si), n. 
An opposite or opposing tendency. 


counter-tenor (koun 'tCr- ten -or), n. [< ME. 
counter-tenur, < OB’, contreteneur, < It. conira- 
tenore ; as counter- -B tenor.] In music, a high 
tenor or ah alto voice ; the part sung by such 
a voice. It is the highest adult male voice, having its 
easy compass from tenor (* to treble C and musio for it Is 
written on the alto or C clef on tlie middle line of the staff. 
Tile lowest voices of females and boys have about the same 
register, and ore sometimes inaccurately called counter- 
tenor. TTie correct term is alto or contralto. 

counter-term (koun't^r-tdrm), n. A term op- 
posed or contrary to another term; an anfi- 
thetical term. 

No 111, no good ! sueli counter-tenne, my sun, 

Are border-races, holding eacli Its own 
By endless war. Tennyeon, Ancient Sage. 

connter-tlerce (koun'tcr-ters), «. In fencing, 
a counter-parry in tierce. 

connter-timber (koun ' t6r -tim - b^r), n. See 
counter^, n., 4. 

counter-time (koun't6r-tim), n. [< counter- -B 
Utn^ after P. contre-tempa : see contretemps.] 
1 . In the manage, the resistance or hindrance of 
a horse that interrupts his cadence and the mea- 
sure of his manage, occasioned by lack of skill 
in the rider or tlie bad temper of the horse. 
Hence — 2. Resistance; opposition. 

I«t cheerfulness on happy fortune wait. 

And give not thus the counferlinie to fate. 

Dryden, Aurengsebe. 

counter-traction (koim'tAr-trak-shpn), n. Op- 
posite traction. 

Tlie treatment (of dlslocatlonsj was by traction and eotm. 
tertraction, circumduction, and other dexterous manlpu- 
lutloH. Kneye. BrU., XXll. 67S. 

counter-trench (koun'ter-trench), n. In fort., 
a trench made by the defenders of a place to 
render ineffectual one made by the beslegerB. 



ooimteir>tr^Mit 

OOimter-trippuit (koun-Mr-trip'ant), a. In 
her., trippant in opposite directions: said of 
aniinalB used as a bearing, 
eotmter-tripping (koun-t«r-trip'ing), a. In 
her., same as eounter^trippant. 
connterturn (koun'tfir-tlfem). n. The culmina- 
tion of the plot of a play, see the extract. 

The oatMtMie called by the Romane etatue, the heiitht 
and full growth of the play, we may call properly the 
eounttfturn, which deetroyi tliat expectation, embroiU 
the action in new diffloulties, and leavea you far diatant 
from that hope In which it found you. 

Dryden, Eaaay on Dram. Toesy. 
OOtUlter-t7Pd.(koun't6r-ldp), n. A correspond- 
ing type. 

Almost all the vernacular i)oetry of the miiUIle ages ha« 
Ita Latin counter-type. Milntan, lAtln Chrlatianlty, xlv, 4. 

countervail (koun-t6r-v&l'), v. t. [< ME. coun- 
trevailen, contrevailen, < OF. contrevaleir, contre- 
valoir s= Pr. eontravaler, < L. contra, against, -h 
valere, be strong, avail : see counter-, vail, avati.] 

1. To act against or antagonize with equal force 
or power; act or avail with equivalent effect 
against; counteract. 

Amen, amen ! but come what sorrow can. 

It cannot countervail the exchange of joy 
That one short minute gives me in her siglit. 

Shak., R. ami J,, ii. 6. 

Its velocity is certainly over two hundred miles a sec- 
ond, and is probably much more ; and this speed is such 
as to countervail the attractive force of all the stars in the 
known universe, since it is greater tlian such attractive 
force can produce. The Century, XXVII. ai6. 

Hence — 2. To be or furnish an equivalent of 
or a compensation for ; make good ; offset. 

Mine opinion is. that all the goods in the world are not 
able to countervail man's life. 

Sir T. More, Utopia (tr. by Robinson), 1. 
What he wants in years and discipline 
His industry and spirit muntervaile. 

Bean, and FI. (V), faithful Friends, v. 2. 

countervail (koun't6r-vai), n. [< countervail, v.] 
Counterbalancing power or weight stifflciont 
to obviate or counteract any effect ; equal effi- 
cacy or value ; compensation ; requital. 

Surely the present pleasure of a sinful act is a ixsir 
eountei'vail for tlie bitterness of tliu review, wliicli tieglns 
where the action ends, and lasts for over. 

South, Sermons. 

eonntorvailing (koun-Wr-va'ling), p. a. [Ppr. 
of countervail, v.] Equalizing; compensatory; 
requiting. 

Pain is the one supremo evil of the existence of tlie 
lower animals : an evil which (so far as we can see) lias 
no countervailing good. 

F. P. Cobbe, Peak in Darien, p. 147. 
Countervailing duties, In Great llrltain, duties inqiosed 
on articles imported from the Isle of Man and other spe- 
cified places In outlying British territory, to eciualize the 
cliargcs Imposed on tliem wltli those imposed on iirtlcles 
manufactured at lionie or imported from atiroad. An- 
other sHcli duty is the duty of 17«. an ounce on gold plate 
Imported from al)road, and U. 6d. on silver plate, to coun- 
tervail the charge made by the Qoldsmitlis' Hall for 
stamping tiume metals. 

oounter-valr (koun'tBr-vSr), a. In her., same as 
counter-vairy. 

COUnter-vaii^ (koun-t6r-var 'i),a. In her. , charg- 
ed with a pattern differing from 
eofr in having each cup or unit 
of the diaper doublo(L pointing 
down as well as up. This bear- 
ing is considered one of tho 
furs. See fur. Also eounter- 
vair, contre-vair. 
countervallation (koun't^r- 
va-la'shqu), n. Same as oon- 
travallaiion. 

counterview (koun't^r-vU), «. 1. A contrary 
or opposing view or opinion, 

M. Pelssc has ably advocated the eounierview In Ills 
preface and appendix. Sir W. Hamilton. 

2t. Contrast. 

I desired that the senate of Romo might appear before 
me In one large cliamlicr, and a modem representative in 
eounterview In anoUier. Swift, Gniliver’s Travels, 111. 7. 

I have drawn some lines of Lliiger's character, on pur- 
pose to place It in eounterview or contrast with that of thu 
other company. Swift. 

COUntervote (koun-t6r-v6t'), V. t . : prot- ai;<i PP- 
eountervoted, ppr. countervoting. To vote in op- 
position to; outvote; overrule. [Rare.] 


COUUtcrwaitt. »• t. [ME. cemnterwayten ; < coun- 
ter- + waif.] To watch against ; be on one’s 
guard against. Chaucer. 

• counterweight (koun-Wr-wa'), V. I.tran8. To 
w^h against; counterbalance; counterpoise. 

n. intrans. To have a counterbalancing ef- 
fect. 
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If Wrights had ten feUowriiipa of St. John’s, It would 
not counterweigh with the loss of this oooasloii. 

Aeeham, To Raven. 

counterweight (koun'tBr-wat), n. A weight in 
the opposite scale ; a counterpoise, 

COUUtcrwheel (koun-t6r-hwfir), v. i. or t. To 
wheel, or effect by wheeling, in an opposite di- 
rection. 

The falcon charges at flrst view 
With her brigade of talons, through 
Wlmsu slinots the waiy heron beat 
With a well eounterwheeVd retreat. 

Lovelace, Luensta. 

COUnter-windt (koun't6r-wind), n. A contrary 
wind. 

Like as a ship . . . 

Is met of many a counter toinde and tyde. 

Speneer, F. Q., VI. xll. 1. 

counterwork (^koun-t6r-w6rk'), v. t. ; pret. and 
pp. counterwork-od, counterwrought, ppr, counter- 
working. To work in opposition to ; countoraot ; 
hinder by contrary operations. 

Each ludiviilual seeks a several goal ; 

But Heaven's great view is one, and that tlie whole, 
That counter-worke each folly and caprice. 

Pope, Essay on Man, 11. 239. 
While We hold that like causes will nroduce like effects, 
... we must reiiiemlier tliat one set of causes Is often 
counterworked by another set. in wlilch case tho results 
will be different. F. A. Freeman, Amer. I.ects., p. 211. 

counterwork (koun't*r-w6rk), n. 1 . Opposing 
work or effort ; countervailing action ; active 
opposition. — 3. Boinething made or done in 
opposition to or refutation of something else, 
Strauss 

work of 0 , , 

Jean. And this, a few years later, called for the counter- 
work of Neander. Quarterly Jtev. 

countess^ (koun'tes), n. [< ME. counteae, coun- 
tea, countaa, contaa, centeaae, cunteaae, etc., < 
OF. contcaae, cunteaae, F. comtease = Pr. con- 
teaaa = 8p. contleaa =5.Pg. condcaaa = It. contea- 
aa, < ML. comiHaaa, comiteaaa, fern, of L. cornea 
(comit-), count: see counts.'] 1. Tho title, in 
English, of tlie wife of any nobleman on the 
continent of Europe bearing a title equivalent 
to English count: commonly extended also to 
tho daughters of such iiobleineii as a prefix to 
their personal names. — 2. In tho British peer- 
age, the wife or widow of an earl, or a woman 
possessing an earldom in her own right. Tim 
Tatter case is very rare. A notable Instance Is that of the 
('uuntess of Heaconsfleld, invested with the dignity Inde- 
pendently of her husl>and, Benjamin Disraeli, who was 
made Earl of Beaconsfleld after her death. 

id dent. I take It, she tliat carries nn thu train 
Is that old noble lady, duchess of Norfolk. 
let (fent. It is ; and all tho rest are r.ounte»»e». 

Shak., Hen. VIII., iv. 1. 

countess^ (koun'tes), n. [Origin obseuro.] A 
rooflng-61ate 20 inches long and 10 inches wide. 

counting-house (koun'ting-hous), n. A build- 
ing or office appropriated to the bookkeeping, 
correspondence, business transactions, etc., of 
a mercantile or manufacturing establishment. 

COUntin||[-room (koun'ting-rOm), n. A room 
appropnated to tlie same purpose as a counting- 
house. 

countless (kount'les), a. [< counC, -k -leaa.] 
Incapable of being counted; without ascer- 
taiued or ascertainable number; innumerable. 
Man's tiihunianity to man 
Makes countleee tlmusands nionrii ! 

Burnt, Man was Made to Mourn. 

COUntort, couutourt, n. Obsolete forms of 
counter^, counttr'-^. 

count-out (kount'out), n. lu tho British House 
of Commons, the act of tlie Speaker when he 
counts the number of members present, and, 
not finding forty, intimates that there is not a 
quorum. The sitting then stands adjourned. 

COUntret, v. An obsolete form of counter^. 

COUntre-t. See counter-. 

countrify (kun'tri-fi), v. t . ; pret. and pp, coun- 
trified, ppr. oountrifying. [< country + -/«.] 
To make like the country^ an opposed to the 
city ; impart the characteristics of the country 
or of rural life to ; make rustic, as in aspect or 
manners. 

As hcingoiie who had no pride. 

And was a deal too eountrijled. 

Lloyd, Temple of Favour. 

country (kun'tri), n. and a. [Early mod. E. 
also countrey, countrie, countree, countray, < 
ME. countre, cuntre, euntrei, contre, contree, con- 
traye, contreye, etc., < OP. ountree, contree, con- 
trie, P. contree a= Pr. contrada ss It. con- 
trada, Olt. contrata, < ML. eontrata, contrada, 
country, region, lit. that which is over against 
or before one, prop. a^. (sc. L. regio, region^ 


fem. of *oontratu$ (> E. eontrate i 


ooiQiitry*lKrod 

sense), with suf&x -aUu (E. -oto'), < L. contra, 
over against : see oenfra, and of. counter^, cotin- 
ter-, etc. Compare the equiv. G. gegend, MHG. 
gegende, gegenote. aiBogegene, gegen, gegin, coun- 
try, < gegen, against: see gain-, again.'] I. n.; 
pi. countriea (-triz). 1. A region: a district 
of indefinite extent {iresent to the -view or 
thought, being or considered as the locality of 
residence, travel, exploration, or other action, 
or of description: as, a new country; a wild 
country; a r^gad country ; an unexplored co«f»- 
try; the countriea of central Asia. 

The slilpmen deemed that they drew near to some ooun- 
try. Acta xxvU. 87. 

.Tliey desire a better country, that Is, an heavenly. 

Hob. xl.W. 

Something after death. 

The undlscovor'd country, from whose bourn 
No traveller returns. Shak., Hamlet, 111. I. 

2. The territory of a nation ; an independent 
state, or a region once independent, and still 
distinct in name, population, or institutions, as 
England, Scotlanu, and Wales in Great Britain, 
the several states of the Austrian and German 
empires, etc. Many countries once distinct have been 
ahsorlied in larger territories, and have entirely lost their 
separate character. 

And all the countre of Troya Is the Turkes owne eoun- 
tre by inherytunce, and that countre Is properly called 
noWB Turkey, and none otlier. 

Sir It. Guylford, Pylgrymago, p. 18. 

They require to hoexsinliiedcuiiceriiiiig thedesorlptions 
of those couutriet of wlilch they would he informed. 

Bp. Sprat. 

3. The rural parts of a region, as opposed to 
cities or towns. 


I see tlieni liurry from country to town, end then from 
the town bock again into the country. Spectator. 

God made the country, and man made the town. 

Cowper, Task, 1. 749. 
4. Tho place of one’s nativity or citizenship ; 
one’s native soil ; tho land of one’s nationality 
or allegiance by birth or adoption. 

A steady patriot of the world alone, 

And friend of every country save his own. Canning. 


5. The inhabitants of a country; the people; 
the public. 

All the country wept witli a loud voice. 2 Sam, xv, 83. 
All the country, in a general voice. 

Cried hate upon him. Shak., 2 Hen. IV., Iv. 1. 


Specifically — 6. In law, the public at large, as 
represented by a jury : as, a trial by the coun- 
try ; his plea coucludod to the country (that is, 
it ended by requiring the submission of the is- 
sue to a jury). — 7t. In law, any place other than 
a court: as, a deed in the country, as opposed 
to an alienation by record — that is, in court. 
liapaJje and Lawrence . — 8. In mining, the rock 
adjacent to the lode; the formation in which 
any mineral vein or deposit is inclosed. Some- 
times called country-rock. — 9, Naut., that part 
of an apartment on board ship used in common 
by all officers of tho same mess : as, the ward- 
room coan fry,— Black country, a doaignatlon of thogo 
partg of the midland dUtrIct of England which are in a 
iiieagure blackened and deprived of verdure liy the coal 
and Iron Induatrieg.- - Conclusion to the country. Bee 
conefuriort.— Old country, a name given in the United 
States and thu uulonlei to Great Britain and Ireland by 
emigrants from tliose countries, and also usml of other 
countries in relation to their colonies. —Ward-room 
country, stserace country (imiu.), the open space in 
the middle of a ward-room or steerage of a man-of-war not 
uui^led by berths or state-rooms. 

n, a. If. Pertaining or peculiar to one’s own 
eoimtry; national; native. 


The lire which they call holy and etemall was caried 
before vpon siluer Aultars, and the Priestes of their Lawe 
wcute next slnginge after their eountrey manner. 

J. Brcnde, tr. of Quintus Curtins, III. 

She . . . spake In her country language. 2 Mac. vii. 27. 

2. Pertaining or belonging to tho country or to 
tho rural ports of a region ; being or living in 
the country; rural; rustic: as, country roads; 
eouMfry customs ; a co«n fry gentleman; country 
cousins; a country life; the country party, as 
opposed to tho city party. 

A ilttle beauty. 

Such os a cottage breeds, she iiruuglit along with her ; 

And yet our country eyes esteem'd It much too. 

Fletcher, Loyal Subject, v. 2. 

3. Characteristic of the country or rural re- 
gions; hence, rustic; rude; unpolished: as, 
country manners.— Country almonds, causs, mal- 
low, etc. See tlie noiins. 

country-base (kun'trl-bas), n. The game of 
prison-bars or prison-base. 

Lads more like to run 

The country bant, than to commit such slaughter, 

Shak., Cymbeline, v. 8. 

COnntry-bred(kan'tri-bred),a. Bred or brought 
up in the country. 
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wrantor-ragnled (koun't6r-ri«-illd'), a. In 
her,, rsguled ou the opposite side also. 

oountor-rampant (koun-t6r-ram'pant), a. [as 
P. contre-rampant,} In her., rampant in oppo- 
^te directions : said of animals used as bear- 
ings. It l8 moru U8ual tu dusurlbo two anImAl* csoiinter- 
rsiupant as rampant combattaiit nr rampant ajfrontt 
whcu rnpreseiitud face to ami rampant indorud 
when back to back. 

counter-reflected (kouu''t6r-r6-tlek'tod), a. In 
her,, turned in contrary directions each from 
the other. 

Oounter-remonstrant (koun ' t6r - re - mon "- 

strfint), n. Same us Antiremonstrant, 
counter-revolution ( koun ' t6r-re v-p-ia^ahon ), 
n. [sB P. contre-r^rolution Sp. eontra-revolu- 
eion =s It. contra-rivoltmone; as counter- -f revo- 
lution,'] A revolution opposed to a preceding 
one, and seeking to restore a former state of 
things. 

connter-revolutionarv (koun ' t6r - rev - o - lu'- 
8h{}n-6-ri), a. Pertaining to a couuter-rovolu- 
tion. ‘ 

oounter-revolutionlflt (koun ' t6r - rev - o - lu '- 

shQn-ist), n. One engaged in or advocating a 
oounter-revolution. 

COnnterroU (koun't6r-r61), n. [< counter- + 
roll, repr. OP. contrerole; see control.] In old 
Eng, law, a counterpart or copy of the rolls 
relatmg to appeals, Inquests, etc,, kept bv an 
officer as a check upon another officer's roll. 

COUnterrolmentt (koun'tttr-rul-mont), n. [Also 
oontrarolment ; < counterroll + -ment,] A coun- 
ter-aoooont. 

counter-round (koun't^r-round), n. [=s P. con- 
tre-ronde sa Sp. contrarronda, Pg. contraronda ; 
as counter- -h round!'^, n.] Milit., a body of offl- 
oers going the rounds to inspect sentinels. 

counlm-ftalient (koun-t6r-s&'li-ent), a. In her., 
salient in opposite dlreotions. 

COUnterBayt, v. t. [ME. countreseggen ; < coun- 
ter- + sa^ (after L. contradicere : see contra- 
dict),] To contradict. 

Ao loh ctmntrftegge the nat, Cleregle, ne thy coimyiiso. 
Scripture ; 

Tliat ho so (loth by joure doctrine doth w«I, loh leyue. 

PUrt Plotvman (0), xli. Sit. 

COUnterscalet (koun't^r-skal), n. A counterbal- 
ance; comparison. [Bare.] 


counteraecnre (koun't^r-sf-kur'Xv* <•; p>«t. 

and pp. eountereecured, ppr. counter securing. To 
give additional security to or for. 

What have the regicides promised yon In return, . . . 
whilst you are slvinK that pledge from the throne, and 
engaging parliament to eowrUerteeure it? 

Burke, A Beglclde Peace. 

counter-security (koun't6r-8f-ku^ri-ti). n. Se- 
curity given to one who has enterea into bonds 
or become surety for another. 

COUnter-eense (koun 'tfir-sens), n. [=s F. COM tre- 
sens; as counter- + sense,] An opposite or con- 
trary meaning. [Bare.] 

There are »ome Word* now In French which are turned 
tu a Countereenee. Howell, Letters, iv. lU. 

counter-shaft (koun'tAr-sb&ft), n. A shaft 
driven by a band or gearinu running from an- 
otlier opposite and parallel shaft.— RevarslnK 
COUnter-snaft, a >hart caiiable of rotation In eiUierdr 
rcctlon, ill onler to reverie the direction of the motion of 
the machine which it drivea. 

countersign (koun-t6r-sin'), «• t. [< OP. oon- 
tresigner^', contresigner = Sp. contraseflar = 
Pg. oontrasmhar ss It. eonlrassegnare ; as coun- 
ter- + sign.] 1. To sign opposite to another 
signature; sign additionally; superadd one’s 
signature to by way of authentication^ attesta- 
tion, or confirmation: as, charters signed by 
a king are countersigned by a secretary. — 2. 
Figuratively, to attest in any way ; confirm ; 
corroborate. [Bare.] 

What he (PaterculiiRl remarked, what he founded upon 
a review of two natluiwand two lileraturea— wu may now 
countereiijn by an experlcncu of eiglit or niiiu. 

De Quineey, Stylo, Hi. 

Aa to diettnnarie*. the Dean writes of them as If ho sup- 
posed tlielr contents were counterngned beyond the stars. 

Halt, Mod. Eng., p. 158. 

countersign (koun't^r-sln), »». [< OF. contre- 
sign, eonlrexigne = F. contreseing = Sp. co»- 
traseSla ss Pg. contrasenha = It. contrassegno; 
from the verb.] 1. A private signal, in the 
form of a word, phrase, or number, given to 
soldiers on guarii, with orders to let no ono 
pass unless lie first gives that sign ; a military 
watchword. 

Krtemlship, nut Fame, U the eountertign boro ; 

Make room by the comiueror crowned in the strife 

Fur the comrade tliat limps from the battle of life t 

O. W. ttolmee, My Annual (1866). 


To compare their University to yours, wore to cast New- 
Inn ill eoutUerecaU with Ohrist-Chureh Oollugu. 

Itoiotll, Letters, 1. I. 8. 

oonntcr-soalloped (koun-tfir-skorspt), a. In 
her., same as esoalloped. 

connterscarf (koun't^r-skarf), n. Same as 
counterscarp. 

conntcrscan (koun't^r-skftrp), n. [ss F. con- 
trescarm ss Pg. It. contrascarpa ; as counter- + 
scarp.] In fort,, the exterior talus or slope of 
the mtoh, or the talus that supports the earth of 
the covered way. it often siKiilfles tlie whole covered 
way, with its parapet and glacis, as when It Is said that 
the enemy have lodged themselves on the countereearp. 


n Iho counterscarp at the salients, the en- 
trance lielng by a narrow door.— Oountersoarp wall, 
the revetment of the cuuntenicarp, generally made of 
stone or brick, but sometimes of tinilier. 

conntcr-scuffle (koun'tdr-skuf-l), n. A scuffie 
ou equal terms ; a balanced contest. 

A terrible eounter-ecufii; between them and their lusts. 

Hewyt, Sermons, p. 97. 

counter-sea (koun'Wr-se), n. The disturbed 
state of the sea after a gale, when, the wind 
having changed, the sea still runs iu its old di- 
rection. 

connterseal (kouu-t^r-sel'), v. t. [= F. contre- 
sceller = Sm Pg. contrasellar ; as counter- + 
seal^, 0 .] To seal mutually or in addition; 
seal with another or others. 

You shall liear 

A lietter witness tiack than words, which we, 

On like cuiulUiuns, will have couiUer.eeal'd. 

Skak., Cor., v. .8. 

connter-seal (koun't^r-sel), », [= F, contre- 
scel =s It. oontrassigillo, < ML. contrasigillum, < 
L. contra, against, + sigillutn, seal: see counter- 
and «eof2, n. ] The reverse side of a seal, in the 
inidille ages anil later tlie wax seals appended to docu- 
ments were solid cakes allowing both sides, and each sidu 
was Impressed, the obverse having the olWgy, and the 
reverse, or eoniitcr-soiil, usually u coat of arms and iiiottu. 
See the extract. 

^ at Seals liave each of them two distinct designs. 
9 Sovereign Is represented on liurseliauk, and In 
tns entlironeil. The iiioiiiited llgiires appear al- 
pive lieeii regard ■ •• “ ‘ ' 


2. The signature of a secretary or other subor- 
dinate officer to a writing signed by the princi- 
pal or superior, to attest its authenticity; a 
counter-signature, =8yn. 1 . See parole, s. 

COUnter-siinial (koun't6r-8ig-nal), n, [= F. 
contre-signal ; us counter- + signal.] A sigual 
used as an auswer to another. 

counter-signature (koun't^r-sig-na-tur), M. 
The name of a secretary or other subordinate 
officer countersigned to a writing. 

Below the Imperial name is coiiimoiily a counter-eigna- 
ture of one of the cabinet iniiilstors. Tooke. 

countersink (kouu'tfir-siiigk), v. t . ; prot. and 
•up. countersunk, ppr. countersinking. 1. To form 
by drilling or turning, as a cavity in timber or 
other materials, for the reception of the bead 
of a bolt or screw, a plate of iron, etc., iu order 
that it may be nearly or quite flush with the 
surface : as, to countersink a hole for a screw. — 
2. To cause to sink in any other body so as 
to be nearly or quite flush with its surface: 
as, to countersink a screw or bolt by making a 
depression for its head.— countersunk bolt, 

See bolft, nail. 

countersink (koun't^r-singk), n. 1. A drill or 
brace-bit for countersinking, variously made, 
according 



’ Seal, and 
raldry, p. 894. 


)>ortng-blt — 
iiig a conical or 
splieiical cutter, 
used to make a 
depression to re- ~ 

ceivu the Iicad of a screw. (6) A blacksmiths' punch or a 
metal-working tiMil for ehamfertiig a hole punched or 
drilled in metal, (e) A cutting-tool fitted to a drill-stock 
for chilllifering tlie edge of the hole formed liy the drill. 
2. An enlargement of a hole to receive the head 
of a screw or bolt. E. H. Knight . — 3. The re- 
cess in the chamber of a gun into which the rim 
of the cartridge fits. 

counter-slope (kouu'tftr-sldp), n. 1. An over- 
hanging slope : as, a wall with a counter-slope. 
Mahan. — 2. In fort., the inolination of the sole 
of an embrasure upward and outward from the 
sill : used in contradistinction to the downward 
slojw toward the front usually given to the soles 
in embrasure batteries. 



Embraiures for guns firing with great an|to of elsvs. 
tion may rei^ive a eounterdepe, giving the sole nearly the 
lame Inclination from .the sHl upwaroa as the least angle 
of elevation under which it may be required to aim the 
piece. Tidball, Artillery Manual, p. SM. 

counter-stand (koun't^r-stand), n. Something 
which serves as a ground for opposition or re- 
sistance; opposition; resistance. 

Your knowledge has no oounteretand against her. 

Longfellow, tr. of Dante's Inferno, vil. 86. 

connter-statement (koun 't^r-stftt- ment), m. 
A statement made In opposition to another ; a 
denial ; a refutation. 

connter-Btatnte (koun't^r-sta^at), n. A con- 
trary statute or ordinance ; a law antagonistic 
to another. 

His own antinomy or eounterelalute. Milton, Divorce. 

connter-atep (koim't6r-step), n. An opposite 
step or procedure. 

connterstock (koun't^r-stok), n. Same as coun- 
terfoil, 1, 

counter-stroke (koim'tdr-strdk), n. A stroke 
or blow mveu in return for one received ; a re- 
turn stroke or blow. 

He met him with a counteretroke so swift. 

That quite smit off his arnie as he It up did lift. 

Spenser, F. Q., V. xl. 7. 

counter-subject (koun'tfir-sub-jekt), m. In 
music, specifically, in a fugue, a theme intro- 
ducea as au appendage to the subject, and in 
counterpoint to the answer, or vice versa. A 
cuun tor-subject Is distiiiguiahed from a second subject by Its 
dopundoiit position when first used, although It may be 
siiliseipientiy used as an episodal subject. 

counter-surety (konn'tfir-shOr-ti), n. [< F. 
contre-adretd ; as counter- + surety.] A coun- 
ter-bond, or a surety to secure one who has 
given security. 

counter-B'urallowtall (kouu't6r-8wol-6-tai), n. 
In fort., nil outwork in the form of a single te- 
naille, wider at the gorge than at the head. 

counter-sway (koun'tfer-swa), w. Contrary 
sway ; opposing influence. 

By a countersway of restraint curbing their wild exor- 
bitance almost in the other extreme ; ns when wo bow 
tilings the contrary way, to make them come to their nat. 
oral straiglitnesB. Milton, Divorce. 

counter-tally (kouu'tf'r-tal-i), n. [< ME. coun- 
tertale, countretaille. < OF. contretaille, countre- 
taille, P. contre-taille; as counter- + tally,] A 
tally serving as a check to another, 

counter-taste (koun't6r-t&st), n. Opposite or 
false taste. [Bare.] 

There is a kind of counter-taste, fuiinded on aiirprise and 
curiosity, whiiili muliitatiis a sort of rivalship with the 
true. Shenstons. 

counter-tendency (koun 't^r- ten -den -si), n. 
An opposite or opposing tendency. 

The Hegelian system recognizes every natural tendency 
of thought as logical, although it be certain to he abol- 
Ished by counter-tendencies. Pop. Set. Mo., XII. 12. 

counter-tenor (koun 't6r- ten -or), n. [< ME. 
countcr-tenur, < OF. contreteneur, < It. contra- 
tenorc ; as counter- -h tenor.] In music, a high 
tenor or an alto voice ; the part sung by such 
a voice, it is the highest adult male voice, having its 
easy compass from tenor (1 to treble C, and musle for it is 
written on tlie alto or 0 clef on the middle line of the staff. 
The lowest voices of females and Imys have about the same 
register, and are sumetimus inaccurately called counter- 
tenor. The correct term is alto or contralto. 

counter-term (koun't6r-t6rm), n. A term op- 
posed or contrary to another term; au anti- 
thetical term. 

No ill, no good ! such counter-terms, my son. 

Are border-races, liolding each Its own 
By endless war. Tennyson, Ancient Sage. 

connter-tlerce (koun'tCr-ters), n. In fencing, 
a counter-parry in tierce. 

counter-timber (koun't6r-tim-b6r), n. See 
counter^, n., 4. 

connter-time (koun't6r-tim), n. [< counter- + 
tim^ after P. emdre-tempa : see contretemps.] 
1 . in the mandge, the resistance or hindrance of 
a horse that interrupts his cadence and the mea- 
sure of his mand^, occasioned by lack of skill 
in the rider or tlie bad temper of the horse. 
Hence — 2. Besistanoe; opposition. 

Let cheerfulness on happy fortune wait. 

And give not thus the countertime to fate. 

Dryden, Anrengzebe. 

COnnter-traction (koun't^r-trak-shqn), N. Op- 
posite traction. 

Tlie treatment [of dislocations] was by traction and eoun 
tertraction, ciroumduotlou, and other dexterous mtuilpu. 
lation. Bneye. Brit., XXll. 678. 

counter-trench (koun'Wir-tpench), ». In /or#., 
a trench made bv the defenders of s place to 
render ineffectual one made by the besiegers. 
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coontor-trippailt (koun-Mr-trip'^nt), a. In 
her., trippant in opposite directions: said of 
anitnals used as a bearing. 
coiinter*tripping (koun - t6r • trip ' ing) , a. In 
her., same as oounter^trippant. 
cotmtertnm (koim't6r-t6rn). ». Tlie culmina- 
tion of the plot of a play. Bee the extract. 

The oatastMle called by the Romans status, the heisht 
and full growth of the play, we may call properly the 
eouiUerturn, which destroys that expectation, eml)rulU 
the action in new diffloulties, and ieaves you far distant 
from that hope In which It found you. 

Dryden, Rssay on Drain. Poesy, 
coimter-type.(koun't6r-tip), n. A correspond- 
ing type. 

Almost all the vernacular poetry of the middle ages has 
Its Latin couHtur-type. MUman, Xittin Christianity, xiv. 4. 

countervail (koun-ttr-var), v. t. [< ME. coun- 
trevailen, contrevailen, < OF. contrcvaleir, contre- 
valoir = Pr. eontravaler, < L. contra, against, + 
valere, be strong, avail : see counter-, vail, avail.] 

1 . To act against or antagonize with equal force 
or power ; act or avail with equivalent effect 
against; counteract. 

Amen, amen ! but come what sorrow can, 

It cannot counlaroail tlie exclianue of joy 
That one short minute gives me in her sight. 

Shak., U. and J., 11. 6. 

Its velocity is certainly over two hundred miles a sec- 
ond, and Is probably much more ; mid this speed Is such 
as to coantermil the attractive force of all the stars in the 
known universe, slncu It is greater than such attractive 
force can produce. T/m Century, XXVII. 910. 

Henco — 2. To be or furnish an equivalent of 
or a compensation for ; make good ; offset. 

Mine opinion is, that all the goods lii the world are not 
able to eimnterma man's life. 

Sir T. More, Utopia (tr. by Hubiiisoii), 1. 


countervail (koun't6r-val), n. [< countervail^ v.] 
Counterbalancing power or weight sufficient 
to obviate or counteract any effect ; equal effi- 
cacy or value ; compensation ; requital. 

Surely the present pleasure of a sinful act Is a jioor 
eounUrmil for tlie hltteniess of tlio review, wlilch begins 
where the action ends, and lasts fur ever. 

South, Sermons. 

countervailing (koun-t6r-va'ling), p. a. [Ppr. 
of countervail, V.] Equalizing; compensatory; 
requiting. 

Pain Is the one supreme evil of the existence of the 
lower aiilmals : an evil which (so far as we can sec) has 
no eountervailinn good. 

F. P. Cobbe. Peak In Darien, p. 147. 
OountervalUng duties, in Great Britain, duties Impusod 
on articles imported from the Isle of Man and other sitc- 
clfled places In outlying British territory, to et|iiallzc tlio 
chai-ges imposed on tlicm with those Imposed on articles 
manufactured at liomo or Imported from aliroatl. An- 
other sucli duty is the duty of 17s. an ounce on gold plate 
imported from abroad, and is, 6d, on silver plate, to coun- 
tervail the charge made by the Uoldsmltlis' Hall for 
stamnlng those metals. 

CCUnter-valr (koun'tdr-vSr), a. In her., same as 
counter-vairy. 

CCUnter-valiy (koun-t6r-v5r'i),a. In^r., charg- 
ed with a pattern differing from 
vair in having each cup or unit 
of the diaper doubletL pointing 
down as well as up. This bear- 
ing is eonsidereu one of the 
furs. See fur. Also counter- 
vair, contre-vair. 
countcrvallatlcn (koun't^r- 
va-la'shon), n. Same as con- counter-yairy. 
travallailon. 

countcrvlew (koun'tdr-vu), n. 1. A contrary 
or opposing view or opinion. 

M. Pelsse has ably advocated the eounterview In his 
preface and appendix. Sir W. Hamilton. 

2t. Contrast. 

I desired that the senate of Rome might appear before 
me in ono large chamlier, and a modern representative in 
eounterview in another. Swift, Gulliver's Travels, iii. 7, 

I have drawn some lines of Liiiger's character, on pur- 
pose to place it 111 eounterview or coiitiiist witli tliat of the 
other company. Swift. 

ccuutervcte (koun-t6r-v6t0, V. t. ; pret. and pp. 
countervoted, ppr. counter voting. To vote in op- 
position to ; outvote ; overrule. [Bare.] 

The law in our minds being eounterwted liy the low in 
bur members. «/. Scotty OiristUn Life, I. lit. 

COUntcrwaltt. V- 1, [ME. counterwayten; < coun- 
ter- + wait.] To watch against ; be on one’s 
guard hgainst. Chaucer. 

• OOUnterwelgllf (koiin-t6r-wa' ),v. I. trans. To 
weigh against ; counterbalance ; countei^oise. 
'O.Mra ■" • 
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not eoutUerwvigh with tlie loss of this ocoaaion. 

Aieham, To Raven. 

counterweight (koun't6r-wat), n. A weight in 
the opposite scale; a counterpoise. 

counterwheel (koun-tor-hwfir), v. I. or t. To 
wheel, or effect by wheeling, in an opposite di- 
rection. 

The falcon charges at first view 
Wltli lior brigade of talons, through 
Wiiose shoota the wary lieruii beat 
Wttli a well eounterwheel'd retreat. 

Lovelace, Lucasta. 

COUnter-windf (koun't^r-wind), n. A contrary 
wind. 

Like as a ship . . . 

Is mot of many a counter wintle and tyde. 

Speneer, K. Q., VI. xll. 1. 

counterwork (koun-t6r-w6rk'), V. t. ; pret. and 
pp. counterworked, counterwrought, ppr. counter- 
working. To work in opposition to ; counteract ; 
hinder by contrary operations. 

Kach individual seeks a several goal ; 

But Heaven's great view Is one, and that the whole, 
That eonnier-worki each folly and caprice. 

Pope, Essay on Man, 11. 230. 

While wo hold that like causes will prmtuce like ulfocts, 

. . . wc must remember tliat one sot of causes is often 
coutUerivorked by another set. hi which case the results 
will he different.. K. A. Freeman, Aiiier. l«cts., p. 211. 

counterwork (koun't6r-w(!rk), n. 1. Opposing 
work or effort ; countervailing action ; active 
opposition. — 2. Homothiug made or done in 
opposition to or refutation of something else. 

Strauss applied a more formidaldo solvent to the franio- 
work of Christianity in the mythical theory of his loiben 
Jesii. And this, a few years later, called for the cminter. 
work of Neander. Quarterly Itev. 

COUntesfil (koun'tos), n. [< ME. counteae, coun- 
tea, countaa, contaa, contease, cuntcaae, etc., < 
OF. contease, cuntcaae, F. comtease =s Pr. con- 
teasa s= Sp. condesa =s.Pg. condeaaa s= It. conlca- 
aa, < ML. comitiasa, comiteaaa, fem. of L. cornea 
(comit-), count: see counf^.] 1. The title, in 
English, of the wife of any nobleman on the 
continent of Europe bearing a title equivalent 
to English count : commonly extended also to 
the daughters of such noblemen as a prefix to 
their personal names. — 2. In the British peer- 
age, tlie wife or widow of an earl, or a woman 
possessing an earldom in ber own right. Tlie 
latter case (s very rare. A notalde instance is that of tlic 
Countess of Beaconsllcld, invested wltli the dignity Inde- 
pendently of her husimnd, Uciijainin Disraeli, who was 
made Earl of Beaconsfleld after liar deatli. 

2(1 Oent. I take It, she that carries up tlie train 
Is that old noble lady, dachess of Norfolk. 
l»f Oent, It is ; and all tlie rest are eounteeeee. 

Shak., Hen. VIIL, Iv. 1. 

countess*'^ (koun'tes), n. [Orimn obscure.] A 
rooting-slate 20 inches long and 10 inches wide. 

roiinting-honBa (kouu'ting-hous), n. A build- 
ing or office appropriated to the bookkeeping, 
correspondence, business transactions, etc,., of 
a mercantile or manufacturing establishment. 

CCUnting-TOOm (koun'ting-rOm), n. A room 
appropriated to the same purpose as a counting- 
house. 

countloss (kount'les), a. [< counts , «., + -leaa,] 
Incapable of being counted; without ascer- 
tained or ascertainable number; innumerable. 

Man's iuliuiiiaiilty to man 
Makes eountlen thousands mourn ! 

Burnt, Mail was Made to Mourn. 

COUntort, countourt, ». Obsolete forms of 
counter^, counter^. 

count-out (kount'out), n. In the British House 
of Commons, the act of the Speaker when ho 
counts the number of members present, and, 
not finding forty, intimates that there is not a 
quorum. The sitting then stands adjourned. 

COUntref, V. An obsolete form of counter^. 

COUntre-t. See counter-. 

countr^ (kun'tri-fi), tJ. t. ; pret. and pp. coun- 
trified, ppr. oountri/ying. [< country + -fy.] 
To make like the country, as opposed to the 
city; impart the characteristics of the country 
or of rural life to ; make rustic, as in aspect or 
manners. 

As being one who had no pride. 

And was a deal too countrified. 

Lloyd, Temple of Favour, 

country (kun'tri), «. and a. [Early mod. E. 
also countrey, countrie, countree, countray, < 
ME. countre, cuntre, cuntrei, centre, contree, con- 
traye, contreye, etc., < OF. cuntree, contree, con- 
trie, F, contr^ s= FT. eontradn = It. con~ 
trada, Olt. contrata, < faL. contrata, contrada, 
country, region, lit. that which is over against 


oouMarF'tired 

sense), with suffix -aiu» (B. < L. etynira, 

over against ; see contra, and of. counter^, coun- 
ter-, etc. Compare the equlv. G. gegend, MHG. 
gegende, gegenote, tiaagegene, gegen, gegin, coun- 
try, < gegen, against: see gain-, again.] I. n.: 
pi. countriea (-triz). 1. A region: a district 
of indefinite extent present to the view or 
thought, being or considered as the locality of 
residence, travel, exploration, or other action, 
or of description: as, a new country; a wild 
country; a rugged coanfry ; an unexplored comu- 
iry; the countriea of cental Asia. 

The sbipmen deemed that they drew near to some coun- 
try. Acts xxvii. 27. 

.They desire a better country, that is, an heavenly. 

Heb. xi. 10. 

Something after death, 

Tlie undiscover'd country, from whose bourn 
No traveller returns. Shak., Hamlet, Hi. 1. 

2. The territory of a nation ; an independent 
state, or a region once independent, and still 
distinct in name, population, or institutions, as 
England, Scotland, and Wales in Great Britain, 
the several states of the Austrian and German 
empires, etc. Many countries once distinct have been 
absorbed in larger territories, and have entirely lost their 
separate character. 

And all the couiUre of Troya is the Turkes owne eoun- 
tre by Inherytance, and tliat countre is properly called 
iiowo Turkey, and none otlier. 

Sir /{. Ouylford, Pylgrymage, p. IS. 
They require to lieexHiiiined cuncerning the descriptions 
of tliose eountriet of wlilcli they would be informed. 

Bp. Sprat. 

3. The rural parts of a region, as opposed to 
cities or towns. 

I see them hurry from country to town, and then from 
the town back again into tlie country. Spectator. 

God made the country, and man made the town. 

Cotvper, Task, i. 749. 

4. The place of one’s nativity or oitizenship ; 
one’s native soil ; the land of one’s nationality 
or allegiance by birth or adoption. 

A steady patriot of the world alone. 

And friend of every country save his own. Canning. 
6. The inhabitants of a country; the people; 
the public. 

Ail the country wept with a loud voice. 2 Sam. xv. 23. 
AH the country, in a general voice. 

Cried hate upon him. Shak., 2 Hon. IV., iv. 1. 
Specifically — 6. In law, the public at large, as 
represented by a jury : as, a trial by the coun- 
try ; his uloa concluded to the country (that is, 
it ended ny roquiriim the submission of the is- 
sue to a jury). — 7t. In law, any place other than 
a court : as, a deed in the country, as opposed 
to an alienation by record — that is, in court. 
llapalje and lAiwrence. — 8. In mining, the rook 
adjacent to the lode; the formation in which 
any mineral vein or deposit is inclosed. Some- 
times called country-rock. — 9. Naut., that part 
of an apart^ment on board ship used in common 
by all officers of the same mess : as, the ward- 
room country — Black country, a designation of those 
parts of tlio inldlaiid district of England which are in a 
measure blackened and deprived of verdure by the coal 
and iron Industries,— Oonoluslou tO the country. See 
eonefusion.-- Old country, a name given in the United 
States and tlie colonies to Great Britain and Ireland by 
einigrants from tliosu cuuntrics, and also used of other 
countries in relation to tlioiv colonies. — Word-room 
country, staeraga country the open space in 

the middle of a waiil-rooiii or steerage of a man-of-war not 
oci^lcd by bertlis or state-rooms. 

H. a. If. Pertainiug or peculiar to one’s own 
country; national; native. 

The fire whicii tlioy call lioiy and etcmall was caried 
before vpon sillier Aultars, and the Priostes of their lAwe 
weute next slnginge after their oountrey manner. 

J. Brendc, tr. of Quintus Curttus, ill. 
She . . . spake in her country language. 2 Mac. vll. 27. 

2. Pertaining or belonging to the country or to 
the rural parts of a region ; being or living in 
the country; rural; rustic: as, country roads; 
country customs ; a country gentleman; country 
cousins; a country life; the country jparty, as 
opposed to tho city party. 

A little beauty, 

Such os a cottage breeds, slio hroiigiit along with her ; 
And yet our cowUry eyes esteem'd It much too. 

Fletcher, Loyal Subject, v. 2. 

3. Characteristic of tho country or rural re- 
gions; hence, rustic; rude; unpolished: as, 
country manners.— Country almonds, cause, mal- 
low, etc. Bee tile nouns. 

country-base (kun'tri-bas), n. The game of 
prison-bars or prison-base. 

lads more like to run 

Tiie country base, tlian to commit such slaughter. 

Shak., Cymbeline, v. 3. 


irant. To have a oounterbalanoing ef- or before one, prop, a^, (sc. L, regio, region), country-bred (kun'tri-bred), a. Bred or brought 
fem. of *contratus (> B. contrate in a literal up in the country. 




oountrjr-duloe 

<Mnintry>dance (Icun ' trl -ditas), n. [< eountrv 
4- donee. Vt, contre-dance.} A danoe in whicn 
the partners are arranged opposite each other 
in lines, and dance in couples down the lines 
and back to their original places. 

A minnet 1 could Imvu turaiven ~ I should not have 
minded that — I suy I should not have rcaurded n minuet 
— but countrfi-diinceH ! Sheridan, Tiie Klvals, ii. 1. 

0<rantr3niian (kun 'tri-man), n. ; pi. countrymen 
(-men). [< ME. contrainiian, cuntrenian; < coun- 
try + «ta«.] It. An inhabitant or a native o£ 
a particular region. 

At whose come the emUre-men [Trojansl comford were all, 
And restoret tlio stlthu tiglit stueridy asayn. 

JJeetruelion of Troy (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 6884. 
Tro. What courtlrj/man, I pray? * 

Ped. Ut Mantua. 

Shnk., T. of the 8., Iv. 2. 

2. One bom in the same country with another. 

In JonmeylnOT often, In {lerils of waters, in perils of rob- 
bers, in penis by mine own eourUrynum. 2 Cor. xi. 20. 
8. One who dwells in the country, as opposed 
to the town ; hence, a rustic ; a farmer or hus- 
bandman. 

A simple eouniryman, that bronaht her figs. 

Shak., A. and C., v. 2. 

ooimtry-xock (kun'tri-rok), n. in mining, the 
rock in which a mineral lode occurs ; the coun- 
try. See country, 8. 

Tile OTeat diversity of character exhibited by different 
sets of Assure veins which cut the same country roek seems 
incompatible with any theory of lateral secretion. 

Quoteci in Set. Ainer. Supp., No. 44(1. 

0<mntry-8eat (kun'tri-sSt), n. A dwelling in 
the country ; a country mansion. 

COnntiyBhipf (kun'tri-ship), n. [< country + 
ship.} Nationality. Ftretcgan. 

OOnntry'Side (kun'tri-sld), n. 1. A section of 
country; a piece ot laud; a neighborhood. 

Like some great landslip, trc>e liy tree, 

The eountry-eide descended. 

Tennyton, Amphlon. 
2. The inhabitants or dwellers of a district or 
section of country; a neighborhood: as, the 
whole country-uide was aroused by the news. 

oonntiywomail (kun'tri-whm^an). w. ; pi. coun- 
trywomen (-wim^en). If. A female inhabitant 
or native of a partioular country or region.— 2. 
A woman bom in the same country with an- 
other person. — 3. A woman belonging to the 
country, as opposed to the town. 

OOUntBAip (kount'ship), n, [< counts + -ship.} 
The rank or dignity of a count ; lordship. 

Ho addressed several remarks to him in a lialf jesting, 
half biting tone, saying, among other things, tliat Ids count- 
ship might have spared liini tlic trouldi’ of making tids 
longjounieyinldsoldage. Motley, Dutch Uepuldic,!!, lilt. 

count-wheel (kount'hwM), n. A wheel with a 
notched edge which governs the stroke of a 
clock in sounding theliours. 

COnntyl (koun'ti), n. and a. rearly mod. E. 
countie, < ME. countec, countc, < OF. counte, con- 
tee, F. comtS s= Pr. comhit, contat = Sp. Pg. con- 
dado ss It. contado, < ML. comitatus, the office 
or jurisdiction of a count or carl, L. an escort, 
company, train, retinue (see comitatus), < comes 
(eomit-), a companion, ML. a count ; see counts.} 
I, ; pi. counties (-tiz). 1. (a) Originally, the 
domain or territory of a count or earl, (b) Now, 
a definite division of a country or state for po- 
litical or administrative purposes, in the United 
States the county Is the pufitical unit next below the 
. . Lmiigiana, " *■ 
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state (except In 1 


1 , which has an analogoiu divl- 


uiiD or more courts, a sherifT, treasurer, clerk, ann vanuns 
oIBclals engaged in the adralnlstratioii of justice, etc. The 
number of counties varies greatly in tlie different States. 
England has 4U couutlos (the, greater number of whicli are 
also oalleti ehiree), Wales 12, Srotiand 88, and Ireland 82. 
Fur administrative pur|M>sus several of tlie hlsturieal coun- 
ties of England are divided, ami tlie euuiity of Loudon is 
added, bringing tlio total for England up to 60. An Eng- 
Hall county has a lord lieutenant, a cusUis rotuloruro or 
keeper of records, a sheriff, and other officials. Certain 
larger British cities are counties In themselves, or coun- 
ties oorpurato. Alibrcvtated Co, or eo. 

The town and the county have sliaped the life of the 
States of the Union. In this respect there are three dosses 
of States; those in wldch the town is the political iiiilt - 
thesix .States of Now England ; the second, those in whidi 
the county is the unit — the States of the South ; the tldrd 
those of tile “compromise system, " as it has been called 
— a mixed organization of county and tnwnsldp, prevailing 
In the Middle States and the West. 

• Austin Scott, Johns Hopkins Univ. Studies, III. 


ties In which It is situated, as Bristol, Newcastle, Dutiliu, 
etCj^Oounty palatine, In England, formerly, a county 
dWid|fuished by particular privileges ; so called because 
tfawwoer or holder had royal powers, or the same powers In 
the administration of justice as the king had in hts palace 


(tee iwlotine); but all euoh powere are now veatad in the 
crown. The counties palatine in England are Lancaster, 
Chester, and Durham, which were no doubt nude separate 
regalities on account of tiieir respiwtive proximity to Wales 
and to that turbulent Northumbrian province which could 
he accounted a portion neither of England nor of Scotland. 

TT. a. Of or pertaiaiugto a county : as, county 
families: county society — Board of county oom- 
mlsaionen, an elective iKiard to which, in must counties in 
the UnltedStates, the adininistratlonof many imiiortantaf- 
fairs of tlie euuiity is Intrusted. In some States it cniislsts of 
the supervisors of tlie townships (or towns) comprised with- 
in the county. ’The duties of the board vary in different lo- 
calities.— County Clark. See cferi:.— County court, a 
court having jurisdiction for a county, usually over actions 
furalimltncramouiit, and often having some administrative 
powers, estahlislied to facilitate minor litigation. In early 
Englisli history the county court was a local narllainciit, 
containing, in ita full session, tlie archliishops, bishops, ab- 
bots, priors, earls, Imrons, knights, and freeholdera, witli 
reprusentativea from each township and eacli borougli. 
It sut once a month, bnt these monthly sessions were at- 
tended by none but those who had special business, and 
by the olAcers of tlie townships witti tiieir qnaliAed jnry- 
mun. Till) existing county courts of England were estafi- 
lislied under a statute of 1846, each comprising a deAned 
circuit, and sitting usually mice a month in eacli ot certain 
divisions called county-court, districts. They have juris- 
diction tot tlio recovery of small debts, and also certain 
powers in oi|ulty and bankruptcy, and oometlnies in udnii- 
ralty. In the United States each county has a county court 
for local jnrlsdictlon. In aomc of tlio States It is formed 
by associating ail the lustiess ot the peace of the county, 
and is cliarged with the administration of county police. 
See police. — County rates, in Great Britain and Ire- 
land, rates wliicli are levieci upon the (Miuiity, and col- 
lected by tlie iKiards of guardians, for the piiniote ot de- 
fraying the expenses to which counties are liahl^ as re- 
pairing bridges, jails, liouses ot correction, etc. — County 
•esslona, in England, the general quarter sessions ot the 
peace for eacli county, held four times a year.— County 
town, tlic chief town of a county ; a county-seat. 

COUnty‘‘^t (koun'ti), n. [An extension of counfi.} 
A count ; an earl or lord. 

Tlie gallant, young, and noble gentleman. 

Till! county Paris. Shak., B. and J., Hi. 6. 

county-seat (koun'ti-set), n. The seat of gov- 
ernment of a county ; the town in which the 
county and other courts are held, and where 
the county officers perform their functions. 

Tlie original “ camp “ in many places became a county- 
scat, tliougli still retaining strong evidence In local cus- 
toms of its gruwtii and previous history. 

C. //. Shinn, Mining Camps, p. 5. 

'The county-seat vIHago of Moscow. 

K Kyyleston, Tlie Century. XXXV. 42. 

COUpi (koup), V. [Also written cowp; < ME. 
com)en, cotepen, caupen, cawpen, strike, fight, < 
OP. couper, coper, colper, F. eouper. cut, cUiave, 
slit, carve, hew, etc. (orig. to strike, cut with 
a blow), s= Sp. Pg. golpear = It. colpire. strike, 
smite, hit ; in Uom. from the noun, but in E. re- 
garded rather as the source of the noun: see 
coupt, n. This verb and its variant seem 
to have been confused with forms of chop (D. 
koppen, etc. ) ; see cojte^, and cf. cAopl.] I, trans. 
If. To cut; slash: in the extracts, with refer- 
ence to shoes ornamentally slashed. 

Ills squiers habitc he had 
Withoute couped slioiiu (slioon, shoes |. 

Torrent of PortuyaHoA. llalliwcU), 1. 1191. 

As is the kynde ot a knyght that comctli to lie douhed, 

To geten lius gilte sporea or galoches y-eouped. 

Piers Pl(nvman(C), xxl. 12. 
2. To upset; overturn; tilt over; turn upside 
down; dump: as, to coup the cart. [Scotch.] 
Stooks are cottpet wT tlie blast. 

Bums, 8d Epis. to J'. Lapralk. 
To coup the Orans, to be overturned, Biihverted, ovor- 
tlirowu.— To coup the creels, (a) To tumble head over 
heels. (6) To die. 

n. tnfrane. If. To give or exchange blows; 
fight. 

He keppit hym kciiely, and [thal| couvid to-gedur, 
That botiie weut bakword & on bent lay. 

Destruction qf Troy (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 7231. 
2. To imset; be overturned; fall or tumble 
over. Crotch.] 

I drew my scythe In sic a fury, 

1 near-hand coupit wri’ my hurry- 

Bums, Death and Dr. Hornbook. 
The brig brak and the cart coupit. 

k'. Hamilton. 

3f. To swoop. 

Thane wandyre the worme [dramn] awaye to hys heghttoz. 
Cornea glydande fro the clowddes, and eowpet fuHe ovene. 

Jforfe Arthure (E. E. T. 8.), 1, 7W. 

COUpl (koup). n. [In So. also written oovip; < ME. 
coup, caup, < OF. coup, oaup, cop, colp, F. coup =: 
Pr. colp, cop ss Sp. Pe. goljm = It. colpo, < ML. 
colpus, a blow, stroke, a reduced form of Ij. 
colaphua, a blow with the fist, buffet, euflf, < Or. 
Kd^aipoi, a blow with the fist, buffet, cuff, < koM- 
KTtiv, peck, strike ; see coupi, r.] If. A blow ; 
a stroke. 


2t. Atriok; asuore. 

With much pain he (David] could quit himself fiom the 
wretched coup that the devil had once brought him good 
luck of. Bp. Uooptr. 

8. The act of upsetting or overturning, or state 
of being overturned ; the act of dumping. — 4. 
A tumble; a fall.— 6. A fault in a seam of coal. 
—0. A cart-load. [Scotch in senses 8, 4, 6, and 
6.] —Free coup, the Illiorty of dumping earth or ruhblah 
in a jiarticiilar place without paying for the privilege. 
COUpS (koup), V. t. [< Icel. kaupa ss Sw. kopa, 
buy, bargain, s= E. dieap, v., = D. koopen, > E. 
cope^ : see cheap, v. , and cope^,} To baiter ; buy 
and sell, as horses or cattle. [Scotch,] 
ooups, ». An obsolete or dialectal (Scotoh) form 
of cup. 

coup* (k»), n. [F., a stroke, blow : see eoupl, 
«.] 1. A stroke or blow, especially a sadden 
stroke, implying promptness and force: a 
French word used in English in various French 
phrases, or singly, with conscious reference to 
its French use.— 2. Speoificallv, With reference 
to the northwestern tribes of the Indians of 
North America, a stroke that captures the 
weapon or horse of an enemy ; hence, victory 
over an enemy. 

Now, when all the preseuts had been given to the Sun, 
each warrior in turn counted hia coups — that is, his suc- 
ceases in war. Forest and Stream. 

He followed closely on the trail of the savages, bided his 
time, struck his coup, and recovered a pair of packhorses, 
wliich was all lie required. Li/s tn the Far Weet. 

3. A coup d’6tat ; a stroke of policy. See l)elow. 

A tyranny . . . which it required tlie bloodshed and 
the coup of the 9th Therraldor to overtlirow. 

W. B. Orey, Mlsc. Essays, 2d ser., p. 106. 
Coup d'arohet (kh dUr-sha'), In music, a stroke of a Imw. 
— Coup de fouet (kh d6 fO-h'), in/eneiny, the act of lash- 
ing the adversary’s extended blade tiy a Arm dry heat or 
Jerk, in order to disarm him. Rolando (ed. FoiaytliX— 
Coup de grAca (ko do gras) (literally, a stroke of mercy), 
tlie niilshiiig stroke, as in despatching a cundenined man 
wiUi a single blow, or an animal that Is mortally wounded, 
' put it out of its misery ; hence, a quietus ; anything 


— uoup ae BOieu (ko no so-iay ;, a siinsiroKe,— ooup 
d’etat (hh (la-ta ) (literally, a stroke of state), a sudden 
decisive measure in politics-, a stroke of policy; speclA- 
cully, an important and usually unluoketl-for cliunge in 
the forms and motliods of government, liy tlie ruling 
power or hr a party, effected Illegally or liy forced liiter- 
pi otation of law, or by violence or intrigue, for the beneAt 
of an individual or a cabal. Tlio priiieipal coups d'Stat in 
French history, distinctively so called, are tliat of Novem. 
her 9th, 1799(18th Rriininlre, year VIII., in tlie republican 
calendar), when Najiolpoii Bonaparte furcilily suppressed 
the Directory, ami that of Deccmlier 2d, 1861, when Louis 
Napoleon as president broke up tlie National Assembly 
liy force of arms and made liimself temporarily dictator, 
jireparatory to becoming emperor as Napoleon III. a year 


_ policy ventured oi. 

by JjOuIs Napoleon, and tlie savage iiianner in which it was 
carried to success. J. McCarthy, 11 fat. Own Times, xxli. 
Coup do tbAAtre (kO d6 t&-ti'tr), a theatrical hit; a bril- 
liant or exciting tnni or trick in a play : Iieiico, any sud- 
den and sliowy action having the effect of exciting suiprise 
or admiration by means more nr less sensational.— Coup 
d’tBll (kh dAy). (a) A glance ot the eye ; general view. 

An acacia tree or two on the eastern side, and behind It 
a wali-like line of mud-houses, Anish tlie coup'd'aM, 

It. F. Burton, El-31e(finah, p. 241. 
SpeclAoBlly— (6) Milit., that talent for rapid observation 
and generalization by which an oAicer is enabled by a 
glance to estimate the advantages and disadvantages of 
a Aeld of battle for attack and defense, and thus to post 
his troops without delay so as to make the most of it.— 
To count a coup, to lie credited with a victory won in 
battle : said of the northwestern tribes ot North Amerl- 
can Indians. 

Singnlarly enough, the taking of a scalp does not count 
a coup, neither does the killing of an enemy. To count « 
coup, the person must take a bow or weapon or the horse 
ot an enemy, and must have witnesses present to prove it. 
He must also bring with iiim the arms by which be counts 
his coups. Forest atui Stream. 

COapablet, a. A Middle Englisli variant of cut- 
paole. Chaucer. 

conpe^t, V. and «. An obsolete form of coupi. 
coupe^t, n* A Middle English form of co<^, 
coape^ (kOp), M. [ME., < OF. coupe, F. coupe, 
a cup: see cup.} If. An obsolete form of cup. 
—2. [P.] A snallow open cup or bowl of sil- 
ver, gold, or bronze, used as a mantel orna- 
ment.— 8. A dry measure used in parts of Swit- 
zerland before the introduction of the metrio 
svstem. In Geneva it was equal to 2} Winchester hush. 


of a Winchester pc 

oonpeHtit* [ME.,<OF. coupe, <L. culpa, fault: 
. see cuipe, Fault; guilt. 




Now by-miMth Oloton for to go to durjrfto, 

And ki^'n* to-Urite-w«rd hi* ooujm to thewe. 

Pi$r* Ptowman (0), vU. 861. 
eonpi (k(J-pft' ), n. jnp., prop. pp. of couper, out : 
see eoup^, «.] 1. The front compartment of a 
iVench stage-coach or diligence; an end com- 
partment of a European first-class railway-car- 
riage, generally seated for four.— 2. A low, 
short, four-wheeled, close carriage without the 
front seat, and carrWng two inside, with an out- 
side seat for the driver. — 8. Same as cotipee. 
COnped (keptX a. [E. pp. from F. couper, cut. 
^ecoMpi.J in her. i (a) Cut off evenly; said of 
the head or limb of an animal, the 
trunk of a tree, etc. : in opposi- 
tion to erased (which see), (b) 

Not extending to the edge of the 
escutcheon: said of an ordinary, 
as a cross, bend, etc. See humet- 
tee. Also coup^ — Conped close, 
out dhort : «ald of a head when no part 
of the neck is vtalhle. Also cloitt.cmij>td, 

conpee (kd-pe'), n> [Also, as F., coup6; < F. 
coup6, a coupee, prop. pp. of cooper, cut: soo 
ooupS.1 In dancing, a movement which a dan- 
cer makes resting on one foot and passing the 
other forward or backward, making a sort of 
salutation. Also spelled coup4. 
coupee (k6-pe'), «. <. [< coupee, n.l To make 
a sort of bow or salutation in dancing. 

You shall swear, I'll sigh; you shall sa! sat and I'll 
eoupee. Parquhar, Constant Couple, Iv. 1. 

COUp4e (kd-pa'), a. [F. coupd (masc.) : orig. pp. 
of couper, out : see coup\ «.] In her., same as 
coupea. 

coupe-gorge (kap'gdrzhl, n. [F., lit. cut- 
throat; < couper, out, + gorge, throat: soo 
coup^, V., and gorge."] It. A cutthroat. Coles, 
1717. — 2. Mint., a position affordmg an enemy 
so many advantages that the troops who occupy 
it must either surrender or be out to pieces, 
couper^ (kd'per), «. [Appar. < cou2>\ v., cut, 
overturn, + -eri. j A lever on the upper part of 
a loom, used to lift the harness. 
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idno. It may be suppoeed thi^ each of the ilao plates is 


J of two suooMslve eouiilM. 

Atkinson, tr. of Hascart and Joubert, I. 268. 
(d) ph In carp., rafters framed together in pairs 
by means of a tie at or near their lower ends. 


8. pi. Association by twos; junction of two. commiw'OoupleS 
I'll go in couplet with her. Shak., W. T., ii. 1. 

'Sdeath ! you perpetual curs. 

Fall to your couplet again, and cozen kindly, 

And heartily, and lovingly, aa you should. 

B. Jonton, Alcliendst, i. 1. 

It is in some sort with friends as It is wltli dugs lii 
couples: they should be of tho same size and humour. 

Sir It L'Hstranijc. 


oally, in her., same as eot^oined.— oonplsd ool- 
ninwM , columns united in pairs, the oapitsle and basea of- 
ten running together. The device ia ueual In ^nanesane 
architecture and in later ni^leval work, partioululv ia 
Itoly, and U much employed by aenaUianoe arobiteots. 
See cut lu preceding 


couple (kup'l), r. ; pret. and pp, coujiled, ppr. 
coupling. [< ME. couplcn, cupUm, coieplen, < OF. 
cupler, copier, coupler, F. coupler = Sp. Pg. copu- 
lar = It. copulare = Fries. JcejiUi = D. koppelcn 
= MLG. koppelcn = MHQ. kopelen, G. koppeln = 
Pan. koble = Sw. koppla, < L. copulare, bind, con- 
nect, < comila, a band, bond: soo couple, n.] I. 
trnns. 1. To link or connect, as one thing with 
another; fasten together, especially in a pair or 
pairs ; unite : as, to couple cars. 

For alle that comen of that Caym n-ciiraed the! weren. 
And nlle that couplcde hum to that kiin |kln| Crist item 
hatede dedliuhu. Piers PlotmiMn (A), \. 151. 



couper^ (kO'phr), n. [Also coper; < coup3 -|- 
-eri.] One who buys and sells ; a dealer : as, 
a horse-ooMper. [I^ov. Eng.J 
Oonpier’8 blue. See blue. 
couple (kup'l), n. [< ME. couple, cunple, caw- 
pul, etc., \ OP. cupus, cople, coujtlc, 1' . couple = 
Sp. edpula = Pg. ctmula =s It. coppia, couple 
(copula, copula), = Pries, keppel = I). koppcl = 
MLG. LG. koppel = MHG. kopel. kuppel, Q. kop- 
pel ss Dan. kMel sa Sw. koppel, < L. copula (ML. 
also cupla, after OF.), a band, bond, ML. a 
oounle: see copula,] 1. Two of the same class 
or kind connected or considered together; a 
brace: as, a couple of oranges; “a couple of 
shepherds,” Sir P. Sidney. 

Make me a couple of cakes. 2 Sam. xUl. 6. 


rant knaves as any in Messina. Shak., Much Ado, lit. 6. his p 


They lost no opportunity of coupling his name with the 
naiiius of thu most liatufiil tyrants of whom history makes 
mention. ilacaulay, Warren Hastings. 

2. To marry; join together as husband and 
wife; unite in matrimony. 

A iNtrson who couples all our beggars. SwI/l. 

3. In organ-playing, to connect by means of a 
coupler, as two keys or keyboards. See coi«- 
pler (a). 

n. intrant. 1. To embrace, as the sexes; 
copulate. 

Thou with thy lusty crow . . . 

Cost wanton eyes on the daughters of men. 

And coupled with them and begot a race. 

Milton, 1>. R., II. 181. 

Wily then lot men comle at once with wolves. 

Tennyson, Pelleas and F.ttarrB. 
2. In organ-playing, to bo susceptible of con- 
nection by means of a coupler, as one koy or 
keyboard with another. 

couple-bcggart (kup'l-beg'ttr), n. [< couple, 
V. <., + obj. beggar.] One who makes it his busi- 
ness to unite beggars iu marriage; a liodgu- 
priest. 

No couple-beggar iu the land 

E'er Join'd suuh numbera hand in hand. Swi/t. 

In another Dublin newspaper of 1744 (Faiilkener's Jour- 
nal, Oct. 8th and ttth) we read, “This last term a notorious 
couple beggar . . . was excommunicated in the Consistory 
Court by the Vlcar-Oeiieral of thla diocese on account of 


windows placed side 
by side, and ao unit- 
ed os to form an ar- 
chitectural whole ; 
a disposition usual 
in medieval arclil- 
tecture of widely 
dllferent i)eriod8. 

Among tlie canon- 
icalbulldingson the 
soutli side of tho 
cimrcli is one . . . 
witli a grand range 
of Romanesque cou- 
pled windmvs, bear- 
ing date 1250. 

A'. A. AVecmon.Von- 
[ice, p. 108. 

conplement 

(kim'l-ment), «. 

[< OF. co'uplemcnt, < coupler, couple ; see couple, 
V., and -ment.] 1. Tho act of coupling ; muon. 
Joy may you have, and gentle hearts content 
of your loves eouplement. Speneer, Prothalamion. 

2. A pair. 

Anon two female forms before our view 
Came side by tide, a beauteous eouplement. 

Southey. 

[Bare in both uses.] 

coupler (kup'Mr), n. One who or that which 
couples, joins, or imites. Speclflcally— (o) In organ- 


Building 


sdventuro upon a couple. Pepys, Diary, II. 

By adding one to one, we have the complex Idea of a 
couple. Locke. 

Specifically — 2. (a) A man and woman asso- 
ciated together, wnother by marriage or by be- 
trothal, or accompanying each other on a i^ven 
occasion, as at a party: as, a loving couple; a 
young couple. 

Whan thel were clothed worthll hi here wedos, 
Alle men vpon mold mlgt sen a fair couiiel 
Than was bl-twene william & this worth! m»de. 

WiUiam qf Paleme (E. E. T. S.), L 8203. 
Next, with their boy, a decent couple came, 

And call'd him Robert, 'twas his father's name. 

Crabbe, Parish Register. 

A couple, fair 
As ever painter painted. 

Tennyson, Aylmer's Field. 
^b) A pair of forces, equal, parallel, and acting 
in opposite directions: they tend to make the 
bo^ acted upon rotate. [A term Introduced 
in French by Poinsot in 1804.] 

The three forces, of which one Is the resultant of the 
equal and parallel forces acting at a point, and tho other 
two constitute a couple of which the moment is the same 
as the resulting moment, with reference to the point, fully 
represent any system of forces lu their tendency to pro- 
duce rotation and translation. 

Peirce, Anal. Mechanics 0866), p. 41. 

(c) In elect., a pair of metallic plates in contact, 
used as a source of an electrical current, as in 
one of the cells of a voltaic batteiy (a voltaic 
couple), or in a thermo-electric batieiy (a ther- 
mo-electric couple). Qoe electricity and thermo- 
eleetrMty. 

A eoupte consists of the whole of the bodies which exist 
between two sines— that Is to say, sine, copper, water, 


.... .. the undoing of many good faroi- 
lles. He was so keen at this mischie- 
vous sport of marrying all people that 
came in Ilia way, tliat he has been 
known to refuse throe times a higher 
fee not to soleroniae a clandestine mar- 
riage than he was to receive or did re- 
ceive for doing It.” 

Lecky, Eiig. In 18th Cent., vlL 

couple-close (kup'l-klos), n. 1. 

In arch., a pair of spars for a 
roof; couples. — 2. In her., tho 
fourth of a chevron, never borne 
but iu pairs unless there is a chevron between 
them. Also written couple-cloes. 


Argent.^s choiTon 
}uple-clo«es gulct. 



that wtieii tlio former are depressed tlie latter 

are also depresaed, and thus both can be played by a tin- 
gle motion. Manual couplers connect manual keyboards 
with eacii other; pedal couplers connect the pedal key- 
board to a manual. Unison couplers connect keys of the 
same pitch ; octave couplers (sometimes loosely called 
super-oetave or sub-oetave) connect keys an octave apart. 
Octave couplers are sometimes arranged iietween the govs 
of a single keyboard, so that it may l>e coupled wlthitself. 
Couplers operate iu only one direction ; that is, the second 
keyboard may bo coupled witli tlie first, but not the re- 
verse. Also copula, (b) A ring which slides upon the 
liuiidles of a nipping tool of any kind to maintain its grip 
upon tlie work, (c) Sumo as coujdiug, 4 (b), 

couplet (kup'let), n. [< F. couplet, a stanziL 
verse, dim. of couple, a couple : see couple, n.] 

1. In pros., two lines in immediate succession, 
usually but not necessarily of tho same length, 
forming a pair, and generally marked as such 
by riming with each other, a pair of lines joined 
by lime is considered a couplet, whether it forms part of 
a stanza or constitutes a metneal group by itself. See 
autich. 

Thoughtless of ill, and to the future blind, 

A sudden couplet rushes on your mind. 

Here you may nameless print your idle rhymes. 

Crabbe. 

2. In music, two equal notes inserted in the 

midst of triple — 

rhythm to occupy 
the time of three ; 
a temporary dis- 
placement of tri- 
ple by duple rhythm. — Sf. One of a pair, as of 
Ivrins; a twin. 

Anon, as patient aa the female dove, 

When that her golden couplets are disclos'd, 

HU silence will sit drooping. Shak., Hamlet, v. 1. 
[CoujdMs lu this nse corresponds to triplets.] 

coupling (kup'ling), M. [Verbal u. of couple, 
V.] 1. The act oi uniting or joining. 

Liife propirly es a full cuppillynge of the lufande and 
the lufed to-mdyre as Oodd and a saule in-to ane. 

Hampole, Prose Treatises (£. E. T. S.), p. S4. 
2. The act of marrying. 


in a Countri Dance. 

Congreve, Way of the World, i. 5 


Coupled Colnnuis, utb ceataiy.— Cathedral of Menresle, Sicily. 


8. The act of embracing sexually ; copulation. 
— 4. That which couples or connects, as Mtf« 
ters in a building. 


uppllancus for uniting parts of rnnstructim . 

machlnos, for tlie purpose of adding strength, of trans- 
mitting motion from one part to another, or of making 
a continuous passage, as for a liquid, a gas, or an electric 
current. A buckle, binding-screw, or flsh-plate may illus- 
trate the first ; a clevis, a bell-coupIing, shaft-coupling, or 
car-coupling, the second ; a pipe-coupling or binding-pMt, 
the last. In a narrower sense a coupling U : (1) A device 
for uniting tlie ends of shafting, or a coupling-box. (See 
cut under eouplitig-boat . ) Such couplings are m vlded Into 



oonpUnc 


the ■hattiuK and thoae that 
not At will, or workiiiK automatically under varlattoni of 
the power. Tho»e onoratcd by liaiid, whatever the par- 
thmUr implloiitioii ot the |H)wer, are called nkifting eou- 
plingt. 'fne automatic coiinltiiKa deitend chiefly on friction, 
the adjustment beliiK such that under a certain load the 
power Is communicated, while a anddeii addition to the 
load may exceed the friction and throw the coupIiiiKOUtof 
operation. (2) A device for unitiiiK two railroad-cars In a 
train. Thu form at one time used almost exclusively In the 
United flt'ites, anti Htill occaslimally employed in freight- 
oars, is a sloKle link or shackle fitting into jaws at the ends 
of the draw-bar ond held In position by pins. Ihls has 
been supciaeilud on passenger-uai-s by sclf-actlngcouplings, 
consisting usually of hooked jaws, which slide post each 
other and are self-looking by means of springs or their 
own weight. J.«ver8 are also used to operate the couplings 
from the car-platform. Also called coupler, (c) Tlie part 
which unites the front and rear axles, or the axle-bolster, 
of a carriage; the iterch or reach. In some carriages the 

bottom of the corrla — ' “ - - “• - 

ipaoe l)etween the tc, 

if the hip-joints of a dog. 

The tenn denotes the proportionate length of a dog, 
which la spoken of iw short or long In the emtplinge. 

V. Shaw, Hook of the Dog. 
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feather bedded in the boaa-enda of the shaf ta, and let Into 
a oorreapondlng groove cut In the thimble. Thla teat la 
now the more common mode of fitting. This kiud ot 
coupling Is also known under the names of rtni; Coupling 
and jump-eoupling. 

COUpIilkg-box ( kup'linff-boks), n. In mach . , the 
box or rinj? of metal con- 




BaU-and- 

conpUnf, 

the speed 


the speed of that part of the n 

— Dlflk OOUpUng, a kind of periiianeni coupling wiucn 
consists of two disks keyed an the connected ends of 
the two shafts. In one of the disks them are two re- 
cesses, Into which two corresponding projections on the 
other disk are re- 
ceived, and thus the 
two disks become 
looked together. This 
kind of coup] I ng wants 
rigidity, and must be 
supported by a jour- 
nail on each side, hut 
It Duasesses the double 
aovantage of being 
easily adjusted and 
dlsoouneoted. — Dy- 



pUnf. See dyna- 
mometer.— FlMdole OOUpUng, a device for joining pieces 
of shafting which are not exactly in line, or of which the 
rAlative direction Is varied in the course of the work, as 
in a dental engine. It consists of pairs of jointed arms 
nnltetl by universal joints, or of stilral springs fastened 
at each ond to the two pieces of ahafting that are to be 
united, or of plugs or rods of ruhher Htted to the shafting. 
— n«zlbla plpo-ooupllng, a pipe-connection consisting 
of two liell-snaped joints with a sliort pipe between them, 
which fits into each bell and enables tlie two pipes to be 
laid out of line while yet keeping the joints tight.— Balf- 
booa COapllll(| a coupling which has a sleeve at oue end 


it thn^ to reueiva a pi^e, while a hose Is 

a kind of 

in which ttio boss-ent 


bound on a corrugated tulie-shaped porUoii at the opposite 
' - Half-lap OOUPlUlf , a kfnd of permanent coupling 
' ’ — ends of the connected shafts are made 
aeml-cylindrlcal, so that 


asir-lsp Coupling. 


S ilaln cyllndei 

It, and Is kept In Its 
place hy a parallel key 
or feather, as shown 
in the annexed figure.- 


the class of friatlon-coupllngs. It is represented In its best 
form in the annexed 
figure. On the shaft B 
is fixed a pulley, which 
is embraced by a frlc- 
tlon-band <t as tightly 
os may be requireif. 

This band Is provided 



r ring 
g tbo e 

of two lengthB of shaft. Bee 
coupling, 4. 

coupling-link (kup ' ling- 
lingk), n. A link for coimeet- 
ing or attaching together 
two objects, as railroad- 
cars, or for rendering a sootion of a chain de- 
tachable. Boo connecting-link. 
coupling-pin (kup'ling-pin), «. A pin used for 
coupling or joining railroad-cars and other ma- 
chinery. 

coupling-pole (kup'ling-nol), n. A polo which 
connects the front and back parts of the gear 
of a wagon. Boo out under hounds. 
coupling-strap (kup'ling-strap), n. A strap 
passing from the outer bit-ring of one horse of 
a span through the inner, and attached to the 
harness of his male : used In some double har- 
nesses to act as a curb for an unruly horse, 
coupling-valve (kup'ling-valv), n. A valve in 
the hose-<roupling of an uir-brako. 
coupon (ktt'pon), 11 . [< !•’. coupon, a remnant, a 
coujion, < couper, cut : see coujA, u.] A printed 
certificate or ticket attached to and forming 
part of an original or principal certiHoate or 
ticket, and intended to be detached when used. 
SpuL'illcally— (ft) All interest uertifleate printed at the hot- 
t(im of a iKind running for a term of years. There are as 
many of these eertlllcates os there are pay mciita to be made. 
At each time of payment uiio Is cut ulf and presented for 

f iiiyinciit. In the United Slates eoupons are negotiable 
iistruments on wbieh suits may be broiiglit though do- 
taclied from the liond. A purchaser of an over-due coupon 
takes only the title of the seller. Negotiable coufioiis are 
entitled to days of grace. (&) One of a series of conjoined 
tickets wliloli bind the issuer to make certain payments, 
perform some sorvicu (as transportation over connectlug 
railroad lines), or give value for certain amounts at dUTer- 
ciit periods, in eoiisidcratlnn of money received. At the 
settlemoutuf each claim a coupon isdetached andgiveii up. 

I wiw sent to a steamlMiat ofllco for ear tickets. ... A 
fat, easy gentleman gave me several bits of paper, with 
coujwn* attacheil, with a wuriiliig not to scpanite them. 

L. M. Aleott, llospital Hketehes, p. 14. 
Coupon bond, a Im>ii<I, usually of a state or corporation, 
and usually payable to the bearer, for the payment of 
money at a future day, with severable tickets or coupons 
annexed, each repn-senting nil liislalnieiit of interest, 
which may lie conveiiteutly cut off for collection as they 
fall due, without Impairing the principal ohllgation.— 
Coupon-ktUor, a isipular name applieil to either of two 
acts of the Htate of Virginia, the fli-st ot which 
.lanuary I4th, 18«2 (AcU of Assembly, 1881-2, c. 7), U 
lug certain coupons piiriiortiiig to he from Htute bonds to 
be fraudulent, and forbidding their acceptance in payment 
of taxes; and the second, June 2Uth,1882( Acts of Assembly, 
1881 -2, c. 41), ill effect nrohibiting the receipt of coupons 
from any Ixmds of the State for taxes. See Virginia cou- 
pon caoee, under cowl.— Coupon ticket, a ticket of ad- 
mission to a place of amusement, entitling the holder to a 
specified seat, and printed In two parts, of which one Is 
torn off ami returneif to the holder on entering. — Virginia 
coupon caoea. -Scc eaeel. 

COUpure (ke-pur'). «. [F., < couper, cut: see 

coupl, 1 '.] 1, Milit,: (o) An intrenchment or 

fo88 made by tho besieged behind a breach, with 
a view to defense. (6) A passage cut through 
tho glacis in tho refintering angle of the cover- 
ed way, to facilitate sallies of the besieged.— 
2. In math., a cutting of a Rioraann’s surface. 


or without fear or depression of spirits ; valor ; 
boldness; bravery; spirit; daring; resolution: 
formerly occasionally used in the plural. 

In this Battel, the young Prince Henry, tho’ wounded In 
his Face with an Arrow, yet was not wounded in his Cou- 
rage, but continued Fighting still. 

Baker, Chronicles, p. IfiS. 
If number F.ngUsh courages could quell. 

We should at first have shunned nut met our foes. 

Dryden, 

Courage that grows from constitution very often for- 
sakes a man when he baa occasion for it ; . . . courage 
which arises from the sense of our duty . . . acts always 
in a uniform manner. Addison, Guardian. 

Few persons have eourags oi 
tliey really ■■■ ' ' 

Dutch 00 — „„ 
lessness, daring, hardihood, ( 
comparison, see hram. 

conraget (kur'aj), v. t. [Early mod. B. also 
corage, < OP. coragier, couragier, encourage, < 
corage, heart, courage : see courage, n. In part 
by aphorosis from encourage, q. v.] To ani- 
mate; encom-age; cheer. 




be abiftcd'intu contact. 

This cross is free to 
slide endwise on its 

shtf t. but Is connoted Blip-dutch Coupling, 

to It fay a sunk feather, 

so that lieing thrown forward into gear with the ears of 
the frtctloii-baiid, the shaft being In motion, the band slliis 
round on its pulley until the friction becomes equal to the 
resistance, and the pulley gradually attains the same mu- 
tton as the clutch. The arms and sockets e c, which arc 
keyed fast on the shaft A, are intended to steady and sup- 
port the prongs, and to remove tliu striilii from the shift- 
ing part.— Square coupling, in miU-uvrk, a kind of per- 
manent coupling of 
which the cuupiiiig- 
Imx Is made In halves 
and iH|uaru, corre- 
s|M)iidliig to the form 
of the two connected 
ends of the shafts. The 
two halves of the box 
Square Coupling. are bolted together on 

tliu opposite sides, as 

-Thimble 




a tailor's thimble, Iiored 
to fit the two connected 
ends of the shafts. I'he 
Ronnsctlon Is secured 
either by plus passed 
through the cuds of the 
■halU and the thimble, 
or Iv a parallel koy,«r 


Tbimbla Couplbw. 


< ME. corage, 
coraige, heart, 
sire, feeling, spirit, valor, courage, F. courage, 
spirit, valor, courage, = Pr. coraige = Sp. co- 
raje = Pg. coragem s= It. coraggio (ML. cora- 
gium after Rom.), < L. cor, = E. heart, > OF. 
cor, cuer, etc., heart: see core^, heart, and -age.'] 
If. Heart; mind; thought; feeling; inclina- 
tion; desire. 

Swlche a gret corage 

Hadde this knight to ben a wedded roan. 

Chaucer, Merchant’s Tale, 1. 10. 

And thor-foro tslle me what wey ye purposeth yow to 
go, and after I shall telle yow my eorags, and why I have 
sente for to speke with yow and my cosins yonre bretheren. 

Merlin (E. E. T, B.), II. 180, 
I had such a courage to do him gixHl. 

Shak., T. of A., 111. 3. 
2t. State or frame of mind ; disposition ; con- 
dition. 

' In this courage 

Hem [olive-trees] forto graffe Is goode, as sayen the sage. 

PaUadius, Hoaboudrle (E. £. T. 8.), p. 180. 
My lord, cheer up your spirits ; our foet are nigh. 

And this soft courage makes your followers faint. 

Shak., 8 Hen. VI., 11. 2. 
8. That quality of mind which enables one to 
encounter danger and difficulties 'with firmness, 


lie will fetch you up a couragiinj part so in tho garret 
that wo are all as feared, I warrant you, that wo quak» 
again. Beau, and PI., Knight ot Burning Pestle, Ind. 

courageous (ku-ra'jus), a. [Early mod. E. also 
couragious; < ME. corageus, coragous, corqjous, 
korajous, curajows, < OF. corageus, F. courageiar 
(= Pr. cora^os, coratgos = Sp. (obs.) Pg. cora- 
joso = It. coraggioso), < corage: see courage, 
n., and -ous.] Possessing or characterized by 
courage; brave; daring; intrepid. 

These hem recey ved well os noble men and gode knyghtes- 
that weren full bolde and hardy and ooraiouse In armei. 

Merlin (E. E. T. 8.), Ul. 898. 

Be strong and courageous; bo not afraid nor dismayed 
for the king ot Assyria. 2 Chron. xxxlf. 7. 

Horses, although low of stature, yet strong and eoura- 
gious. Sandys, I'ravalles, p. 18. 

=Syn. Oallant, Valiant, etc. See brave. 

courageously (ku-ra'jus-li), adv. With cou- 
rage; bravely; boldly; intrepidly. 

Here standeth Thomas Mowbray, duke of Norfolk, . . . 
Courageously, and with a free dcsii’o. 

Attending but the signal to begin. Shak., Kich. II., i. 8. 

courageouanesB (ku-ra'jus-nes), n. The char- 
acter or quality of being courageous ; bravery ; 
valor. 

The manliness ot them that wore with .ludas, and the 
courageousness that they had to fight for their country. 

2 .Mac. xiv. 18. 

COUrantl (kfi'rant), a. and n, [< F. courant, 
running (OP. curant), ppr. of 
courir, OF. curre, corre, < L. citr- 
rere, run: see current^, formerly 
currant^, the same word, but of 
older introduction.] I. a. Run- 
ning: in her,, specifically said 
of a horse, stag, or other beast 
so represented, currant^, 

current^. 

U.t n. [F. cordeau courant, a running-string, 
a gardeners' or carpenters’ line.] A running- 
string. 

A whole net, . . . together with the cords and strings, 
called Courants, running along the edges to draw it in 
and let it out, Holland, tr. ot Pliny, xlx. 1. 

courant^ (ko-rant'), n. [Early mod. E. also co- 
rant (and, after It., coranto, couranto, corranto, 
curranto, caranto), < F. courante. f., a dance, 
the air to which it is danced (> It. coranta, 
corranta), prop. fern, of courant, ppr. of courir, 
run: see couranft, current^.] 1. A kind of 
dance, consisting of a time, a step, a balance, 
and a coupee. 

At a solemn Dancing, first you had the grave Measures,, 
then the Corrantoes and the Galliards. 

Selden, Table-Talk, p. 62. 
2. A piece of music taking its rhythm and form 
from such a dance, specifically — fo) A piece in rather 
rapid triple rhythm, changing sometimes to sextuple, 
ennsisting of two repeated strains abomiding in dotted 
notes and usually of polyphonic structure. (6) A piece In 
triple time and with many runs and passages, llie first 
form was much used as a component of the old-fashioned 
suite, usually following the allemande, while the second 
is the commoner Italian form, 
conran’t’^ (ktt'rant or k^-rant' ), b. [Early mod. 
E. also corranie, corranto, coranto^ curranto; a- 
particular use of courant, mnniDg, current: 
that is, the gazette containing the current 
news, or the news of the current week or- 
mouth.] A gazette; a news-letter or news- 
paper. [Obsolete qiccept as a name for some- 
particular newspaper.] 

The weekly eourants with Paul’s seal ; and all 
Tb’ odmir d dlsooiinea of tbs prophet BaU. 

B, JoneoH, Undenrooda 
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I would Mt up « prow here In Italp, to write aU the oo- 
ttmtoM for Chnatendom. 

FUfUihtr and another, F*|r Maid of the Inn, It. 2. 

I am no footpoet, 

No pedlar of avlaoe, no nionopolUt 
Of forg'd eomtUoi, monger of gazettea. 

Ford, Lady's Trial, 1. 1. 
COUrap (ktt-rap')» «• [E. Ind.l A disease in 
the East Indies, of a herpetic oharaoter, in 
which there is perpetual irritation of the sur- 
face, and eruption, especially on the groin, face, 
breast, and armpits, 
conrbach, n. See kourbaoh. 
coorbaril (k«r'ba-ril), n. [From S. Amer. 
name.] Same as anime, 8. 

C 0 nTb 0 t,a.andp. A Middle Enelish form of curb, 
ootiroliefi, n. An obsolete form of kerchief. 
'•Wriffht. 

COQT^n (F. pron. kftr-sdh'), n. [F.. < court < L. 
curtug, short (cf. short).] An iron hoop or band 
employed to strengthen and hold together a 
cannon-mold during casting. 

COUrelt, V. i. An obsolete form of cower. 
OOUre^, ®. t. [< ME. ctmeren, i, e., coreren, cov- 
er ; an archaism (appar. misread as one sylla- 
ble) in Spenser.] To cover ; protect ; cherish. 

Ho etnird It tenderly, . . . 

As chicken newly hatch t. 

Spenter, F. Q.. II. vlii. 9. 
courier (kd'riSr), n. [= D. koerier = G. cou- 
rier =s Dan. ktirer = Sw. Aurir, < OP. courier, 
P. courrier =: It. corriere ss 8p. corrco = Pg. 
oorreio, < ML. *currarius, currerim, a runner, 
a messenger, < L. currere, run: see currant^. 
The older form was eurrour, q. v.] 1. A mes- 
senger sent express with letters or despatches. 

I attend 

To hear the tidings uf uiy friend 
Which every hour hU eouriert bring. 

Tmnyton, In Memorlam, cxjrvi. 


le Hrst attempt at a postal system in England. 

Stuhhn, Const. Ulst., f .'l.'in. 

S. A traveling servant whose especial duty is 
the making or all arrangements at liotels and 
on the journey for a person or party by whom 
he is employed. 

A French Coui-ier — best of servants and most beaming 
of men ! 

hickent, Pictures from Italy, Going through France. 
Problem of the couriers, in alg. , an ancient Indian prob- 
lem the data of which are that two couriers set out simul- 
taneously from two stations, either In the same or In con- 
trary direetlons, at given rates of speed ; the prubluiu Is to 
find w'lien and wlieru they will ni<n>t. 
couril (kb'ril), n. [Bret.] In Brittany, one of 
the tiny fairies reputed to frequent druidical 
remains and to delight in beguiling young girls, 
courlan (kflr'lan). n, [t. form of 8. Amor, 
name.] The book-name of birds df the genus 
Aramua: as, the scolopaoeoug courUtn, Aramm 
acolopaceus, of South America. Also called 
carau, crying-bird, and limpkin. 

COTUrlett (Kdr'let), n. In her., a cuirass or breast- 
plate used as a bearing. 

counnl, cuml (kttr'mi), ». [Gr. Kovpfii, also 
Kupfia, a kind of beer; of foreign origin.] A 
fermented liquor made from barley ; a kind of 
ale or beer. Dungliaon. 
courol (kO'rol), n. [P. form of native name.] 
A Mada^soan bird of the genus Leptoaomua and 
family Leptoaomatidee. O. Cuvier, 
couronne (ko-ron'), ». [F,, lit, a crown, < L. 
corona, a crown: see crown, n., and corona.'] A 
orovm : a French word used in English in some 
special senses, (a) in laet-makinit- a decorative looD 
used os part of an ornamental Ixird 


A row of cniironnes often b 


)f battle- 


- ..,joinedaboutl840,andwortliabout«8.60. {•ijThet'oi* 
d ia couronne, worth aliout$2.07 when first coined lii 1884 : 
but successive Issues wore lighter, and during the fltteonth 
century the usual value was $2.20. (8) The denier il la 
oouronne and gro* d la eouronne, coins of silver or billon, 
worth from 2 to 7 United States cents, (c) A vegetable 
trscing-papor, 14 x 19 inches in slze.— COUronne des 
tauas (F., Hi a crown or circle of cups : see crown, 
corona, and toss, tasse], a simple kind of voltaic battery 
Invented by Volta, long since superseded by more power- 
ful apparatus. It oonnsts of a series of oiips arranged In a 
circle, each containing salt water or dilute sulphuric add, 
with a plate of silver or copper and a plate of zinc Im- 
mersed III It, the silver or copper of each cup being con- 
nected with the zinc of the next, and so on. When a wire 
Is led from the silver or oopner of the last to the zinc of 
the ttrsi a current of cleotrlcuy passes through the circuit. 
Tills was the first liquid battery Invented. 9ce battery, 8. 

oouroon^ (ko-ro-na')* <*• C^., pp- of eouronner, 
< L. ooronare, crown: aee coronate and crown, 
«.] In her., same as crowned. 

COQXOIICOQ (kb'rb'kd), n. [F. spelling; in E. 

q. V.] Atrogon; any bird of the fam- 
ily Trogonida, 


oonrrort, «. Same as eurror, 
course^ (kdrs), «, [< ME. eoura, eourae, < OP. cure, 
core, eoura, m., course, f., P. coura, m., eourae, {., 
s= Pr. eora, m., eoraa, t., =a 8p. Pg. curao, m., s= 
It. corao, m., and eoraa, f., a course, race, way, 
etc., < L. curaus, m., ML. also curaa, f., a course, 
running, < currerc, pp. ouraua, run : sec cur- 
rent^.] 1. A running or moving forward or 
onward; motion forward; a continuous pro- 
gression or advance. 

The sonier Oastyll Chambers, Dores, wyndows, and all 
maner of bonlys, that Uie wynde myght have hys ctneee att 
more large. Torinngton, tllarle of Eng. Travell, p. 02. 

Pray . . . that the word of tho Ixjrd may have free 
course, and be glorified. 2 Thes. 111. 1. 


Then let me go, and hinder not my course; 

I’ll be 08 patient as a gentle stream, 

And make a pastime of each weary step. 

Shak.. T. O. of V., 11. 7. 
Thither his course he bonds. MUton, P. U, lii. .'.78. 
2, A running in a proscribed direction, or over 
a prescribed distance ; a race ; a career. 

I have finished my course. . . . Henceforth there Is laid 
up for me a crown. 2 Tim. Iv. 7. 


Stand yon directly in Aiitontus' way, 

When he doth run his course. Shak., 3. C., i, 2. 
Vet fervent hud her longing been, through all 
Her eotiree, for hoii e at last, and burial 
With her own husband. M. Arnold. 


3. The path, direction, or distance prescribed 
or laid out for a running or race ; tne ground 
or distance walked, run, or sailed over, or to bo 
walked, run, or sailed over, in a race ; as, there 
being no competition, he walked over the eourae. 

The sumo horse has also run the i-ouiid course at New- 
market (which Is alamt 4UU yards less than 4 miles) in 0 
minutes and 40 seconds. 

Pennant, Mrit. /uillogy. The Horse. 

The King was at Ascot every day ; he generally rode on 
the course, and the ladles came In carriages. 

OrerilU, Meinolni, June 4, 1820. 
Hence — 4. Tho space of distance or time, or 
the succession of stages, through which any- 
thing passes or has to pass in its continued 
progress from first to last; the period or path 
of jirogression from beginning to end: as, tho 
course of a planet, or or a human life. 

A man so various that be seemed to he 
Tlot ono, but all mankind's epitome ; 

8titf in opiniuiis, always in the wrong. 

Was everything by turns, and nothing long ; 

But in the course of one revolving muon 
WoschymUt, fiddler, statesman, and buffoon. 

Dryden, Abs. and Achit., 1. 649. 

There are many men In this country who, In the courtc 
of ten years, have married as many lui twenty, thirty, or 
more wives. Ji. IF. Lane, Modern Egyptians, 1. 22». 

Through the long eouree of ceiitilries during which time 
was ruekonud hi Olyniplada, the triumphs of war . . , 
were forever supplying the motive and the material for 
new deilicatinns at illympia, most of which were in tho 
form of statues of F-eus and other deities. 

C. T. Newton, Art and Arehmol., p. 826. 
6. Tho line or direction of motion; tho lino in 
which anything moves: as, tho course of a pro- 
jectile through the air; specifically (naut). tho 
direction in which a ship is steered in making 
her way from point to point during a voyage ; 
the poiut of the compass on which a ship sails. 
When refenvd to the true meridian, it is called the true 
course ; when to tho position of the magnetic needle by 
which the ship Is steered, It Is called the compare cmirre. 
6. In aurv., a line run with a compass or tran- 
sit. — 7. The continual or gradual advance or 
progress of anything; the series of phases of 
a process ; tho whole succession of characters 
which anything progressive assumes: as, the 
course of au argomeut or a dobate; tho course 
of a disease. 


The course of true love never did run smooth. 

Shak., M. N. D.. 1. 1. 

Tliue rolls his ceaseless course. Scott, L. of the L., ill. 1. 

The eourae of this world is anything but even and nnl- 
form. StuMm, Meilleval and Modern Hist., p. 18. 

8. In tilting, a charge or career of the contes- 
tants in the lists; about or round in a tourna- 
ment ; henoe, a round at anything, as in a race ; 
a bout or set-to. 


And Agrauadaiii brake his snere on Segrsmours hau- 
berke at the some oours. Merlin (E. E. T. S.), ill. 609. 

Tho bull is brought to the bailiiTs house in Tntburv, and 
there collared and ropeil, and so conveyed to the bull-ring 
In the High-street, where he is baited with dogs : the first 
course allotted for the king, the second for the honour of 
the town, and the third tor the king of the minstrels. 

Strutt, Sports and Pastimes, p. 874. 

On the 14th doy of Msy they engage to meet at a place 
appointed by the king, armed with the “hamels tnero- 
unto accustomed, tokepe theflelde, and to run with every 
commer eight courses.” 

Strutt, Sports and Pastimes, p. 468. 

9. Order ; sequenoe ; rotation ; sueoession of one 
to another in office, property, dignity, duty, etc. 


When and how this onatom of linglng by eowrsscomeup 
In the Church It is not oertalnly known. 

Hooker, Bcoles. Polity, v. 89. 
He rSolomonl appointed ... tho courses of the priests. 

2 Chron. vlli. 14. 


They . . . wente out with a nett they bod bought, to 
take baas & such like tUh, by course, evenr company know, 
lug Uielr tiirne. Bradford, Plymouth Plantation, p. 137. 


10. Methodical or regulated motion or pro- 
cedure; customary or probable gequence of 
events; recurrence of events according to cer- 
tain laws. 


Seed time and harvest, heat 
Shall hold their course. 


hay and night, 
and hoary frost, 
MUton, P. L., xl. 900. 


Tho guilt thereof (slnl and punishment to all, 

By course of nature and of law, doth pass. 

Sir J. Davies, Immortal, of Soul, vlll. 


Or as the man whom she doth now advance, 

Upon her gracious mercy-seat to sit. 

Doth common things of course and elrcumstauoe 

To tile reports of common men commit. 

Sir J. Davit*, Kosoe Teipsum. 

11. A round or succeseion of prescribed acts 
or procedures intended to bring about a par- 
ticular result ; as, a course of medical treatment ; 
a course of training. 

My Lord eoiithiiios attll in a Course of Physic at Dr. 
Napier’s. Howell, Letters, I, v. 19. 

12. A sorios or succession in a specified or 
systematized order ; in schools and colleges, a 
prescribed order and succession of leotures or 
studies, or tlio lectures or studies themselves ; 
curriculum : as, a course of lectures in chemis- 
try, or of study in law. 

A eourie uf learning and iiigenlous studies. 

Shak., T. of the 8., 1, 1. 

13. A line of procedure; method; •way; man- 
ner of proceeding; measure: as, it will be 
necessary to try another course with him. 

Now see the eour* howe thal (bees) goo to and froo, 

ralladiue, Husbondric (B. E. T. 8.), p. 147. 

It she did not consent to send her Hon (the Duke of 
York), he duuhted sumo sharper Cmiree would lie speedily 
taken. Baker, Chronielei, p. 222. 

ITiey refuse to doe It (pay), till they eee shiplug pro- 
vided, or a course taken for It. 

John Jlobinaon, quoted in Bradford's PIjrmoiith 
(Plantation, p, 48. 

14. A line of conduct or behavior ; way of life; 
personal behavior or lionduct : usually in the 
plural, implying reprehensible conduct. 

I am grieved it should be said he is my brother, and take 
these course*. B. .Joneon, Every Man hi his Humour, 11. 1. 

And lieeause It is in^issilde to defend their (sinners'] 
extravagant courses Reason, the only way left for them 
Is to make Hatyrleal Invectives against Ueason. 

StUlinyJUet, Sermons, II, 111. 

You held your eourte without remorse. 

Tennyson, Lady Clara Vore de Vere. 
16. That part of a meal which is served at 
once and separately, with its accompaniments, 
whether consisting of one dish or of several: 
as, a course of fish; a course of game; a dinner 
of four courses. 

They . . . com In to the halle as Kay hadde lette the 
finite cour* be-fore the kynge Arthur. 

Merlin (E. E. T. 8.), ill. 019, 
10. A row, round, or layer. 8pecifically ~ (a) In 
building, a continuous range uf stones or bricks of the same 
height throughout tho faco or faces, or any imallor archi- 
tectural division of a building. 

Betweene euery course of bricks there lieth a eourte of 
mattes made of canes. Hakluyt’s Voyage*. II. 209. 


The lower course* of the grand wall, composed of huge 
blocks of gray conglomerate limestone, still remain. 

B. Taylor, Lauds of the Saracen, p. 74. 
(6) In eutlere' tcork, each stage of grinding or polishing on 
the cutler's lap or wheel, (c) In mining, a lode or vein. 

They (volna of lead) often meet, and frequently form at 
auch points of lutcrsectiuu courue of ore. 

Ure, Diet., HI. 271. 

(d) Each series of teeth or burs along the whole length of 
a file. \ Ibe first cutting forms a series of sharp ridges 
oalled the first cmirte; the second cutting, across these 
ridges, forms a series of teeth called the second eourte. 
17. In musical iuBtruments, a set of strings 
tuned in unison. They are so arranged as to 
be struck one or more at a time, according to 
the fullness of tone desired. — 18. Xaut., one 
of the sails bent to a ship’s lower yards: as, 
the mainsail, called the main course, the fore- 
sail or fore course, and the cross-jack or miszen 
course. (See cut under sail. 


The men on the topsail yards came down tho lifts to the 
yard ariiis of the eourte*. 

li. H. Dana, Jr,, Before the Mast, p. 204. 
The fore course was given to her, which helped her a 
little ; but ... she hardly held her own against tlie tea. 

B. //. Dana, Jr., Before the Mast, p. 286. 

10. pi. The menstmal flux ; catamenia. — 20. 
In coursing, a single chase ; the chase of ahedre. 
as by greyhounds. 
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When It ploMeth the Btatei to hunt for their pleamre, He rode ont to the downi, to a gehtleman who had 
thither they retort, and liaue their eour$e* with gray- oourteontiy tent him word that he wat eourtinff with 
liounda. Uakluyfn Voyoffen, II. IM). greyhoundi. J. U. Skorthoiue, John Ingleaant, i. 

We were enterteined with a long courfo of an hare for Sf. To dispute in the Bohoola. Davies, 
mere 8 mile, in tight. Aeeiyn Wwy July !», 1 ^. af An obsolete spelling of Coarse. 

sequence or HCCfiinpaniuieut. COUTBO^ti [Early mod. E. ttlso COfMWJ, ^ ME. 

Bo acoiittoined to hit freaks and follies that the riewed *coreseu, < coreser, mod. courser, a noom : see 
them all as matters nf courge. courser^, and cf. corse*, the same word aa course*, 

llau'thorne, Twice-Told Tales, 1. 176. but in a more literal sense.] To groom, 
tnerk of the course. Smuo as eurgUor, 1.— Oonrse of Hero lie tho itest eoreggd hors. 

That ever yet sawe I me. 

Lyletl Gegte of liobyn II ode (Child's Ballads, V. 02). 


serving properly for their parttonlar nsM or 
service ; a courtyard, it may be aurronnded tfhol^ 
or in part by a wall or fence, or by bulldlugs, and is 


lourae of crops, the rotation or Bucoessioii in which 


Ing. - 




-(teurse Of nature, the natural sucoessiun of events'; the Oouned maeoni^, tlwt kind of masonry in which the 
inevitable seqiieneu of natural plienomuna, as of the sea- stones arululd in courses. Heecoitrgg, n., 10(a). 
sons, of hlrtli, growth, and deatli, etc.— Course Of the coUTSerl (kdr'sfer), M. [< ME. courser, conrsnre, 

trade, (n) class of merchandise ; article or commodity ^ t — i r* coTstcr _ 8p. Pg. corc-cl — It. 

traded in. corsterc, < ML. cursarius, corsentis, oursertus. 

He . . . gave It (£M)0] to this colony to be laid out in < cursus, m., ML. also ctirsa, £., > P. Cf>Kr»e, etc., 
cattle, ami other course 0 / frmfe, for the poor. a courso, running: see coMr«ei, n. Cf. L. c«m>r, 

a runner, LL. cursorius, pertaining to u runner: 
see cursory, Curaorco.] 1. A swift horse; a 
runner ; u war-horse : used chiefly in poetry. 

And Merlin nule on u gruto grey eourner and bar the 
baner of kynge Artliur bu-furu all tlic lioste. 

Merlin (E. E. T. 8.), Hi. m. 
“Take liym n gray courser,” sayd Robyn, 

"Ami u sadell newe.” 

Lytetl Gegte qf Jluliyn llude (Child's Ballads, V. 68). 
The Impatient courser pants In every vein. 

J‘upe, Windsor Forest, 1. 151. 
2. One who hunts; one who pursues the sport 
of coursing. 

A Uqish is a leathern thong by which a falconer liolils 
his hawk, or a courser leads his greyhound. 

Sir T. Ilaniner. 

3t. A diseourser ; a disputant. 

11c was accounted a noted sopliister, and remarkable 
courser ... in the public schools. Li/s nf A. Wood, p. 101). 
4. In ornith. : («) A bird of tho genus Curso- 
... . . ritts: as, the cream-colored couracr, Curgortiw 

They both promlsd with many civil expressions and i,,nhellinwt (/>) »»/ The birds of the old irronn 

ordsVoourss upon such occasions. wmimus. (b) pi. U\o Dl^ Of tue 010 ^oiip 

Evelyn, Diary, Sept 15, 1651. Cursores; the struthiouB birds, as tho ostrich, 
It was of courts that parties should, upon such an occa- , , ,, . 

.•Ion, rally iinder dllTorent haunera. COOTSer^t, n. [Early mod. E., < ME. courser, cor- 

Story, Bpeoch, Salem, Sept. 18, 18'28. ggr, coresur, s OP. coretier, coratier, couraticr, 
Of courts, tho Interest ot the audience and of the orator couletier, mod. P. courtier = Pr. corratier = Sp. 
•ooiisplre. Euurson, Elmiuenco. corre(ior=s'Pg.corretorzslt.eurattierc,o,'brolier, 

JUa» 00^, In an arch, an outer course of stone or brick, ^gent, huckster, < ML. corratarius, curaterius, 
,;tolSr?SS*;hldf?n mXspk!!]^ or“‘^To teki corraterius (cf. L. citrafor, > E. curator), < L. 
• 00 urt 6 t,lo take BtepR <»r meaanrois; <lecUlo or enter upon cUTdrCf pp. curotuSf take caro of: 866 cure^ 

.a course or a speclflc line of action or proceedings ; as, ho rate, tnirator. Hence course*, corse*.'] 1, A bro- 
4ook the wrong course to bring them to terms. k^j.. agent; a dealer; especially, a dealer in 

Tills they had heard of. and were much affeoteil there- jjorses. ». A groom. 

Foies (foals) with haiido to touche a oorter weyveth ; 
Hit hurteth hem to hamlel or to holde. 

J’alUidiut, llusbondrio (E. 15. T. 8.), p. 136. 


ib) I.ino of business or husinest transactions. 

In our letter we also mentioned a course of trade our 
snerohauts hod entered Into with La Tour. 

IVintArop, Hist. New England, II. 220. 
•(e) The regular succession ot events in the conduct of 
business, id) The teiidcucy or direction of trade or of tho 
markets.— In course, (a) lu duo or luiial order. 

The next meeting was In course to be at New Haron In 
the beginning of Scpteiiilier. 

WiufArop, Hist. New England, II. 801. 
ib) Of course. (Colloq. or inov.]— In course Of, during 
tho progress ot ; in process of ; undergoing. 

Tliey (volunteers to servo a sutttcient time] will main- 
tain the publio Interests while a more permanent force 
shall be tn course qf preparation. 

Jeffertmt, Works, VIII. 60. 
Margin of a course. See marr/fn. — Of course, by conse- 
•qaence ; in regularor natural order ; in tliocoinmou man- 
ner of proceeding ; without special or exceptional direc- 
tion or provision, and hence, as was expected ; naturally ; 
In accordance with the natural or determinate order of 
procedure or events : as, this utfcct will follow qf course. 



with, and all the country In general, and took course (the 
-alders agreelngupou It at that meotlng)that supply shor'-* 
be sent In from the several towns. 

WinfArop, Hist. New England, II. 

>Byn. 3. Way, road, route, juissage.— ». Rotation.- coUTSeyt, »• [Earlier coursie, < F, coursie (see 
la. Series, succession. - 18. lToce<lure, inumier, method, extract) (= It. corsia), < cours, course, course : 

see course.] JSfaut,, a space or passage iu a 
COHTMl (kors), t;. ; oret. and pp. coursed ppr .j ^ foot and a half broad, on both 

murstng. [<. t^ursei, n.] I. trans. 1. To hunt ; 

pursu , as . . Coursie IF.), part of the hatches of a galley, tearmed the 

My men shall hunt you too upon the start, Coursey ; or, the gallery-llke space on both sides whereof 

And course you soumlly. „ , „ the seats of the slams are placed. Cotyrave. 

Ji. Jttnuoji, Sad Shepherd, Ml, 2. 

Aduwn his pale cheek the fitst-falling tears aa 

Are courting each other round and big. COnTSle^ (kor Si), a. In same as voided. 

Harhain, lugoldsby Legends, I. 67. (Nrarslllg (kor'sing), W. [< course^ + -inffi.J 
d to his 1. The sport of pursuing narcs or other game 
with greyhounds, when the game is started in 
sight of tho hounds. 

It would lie tried also In flying of hawks, or In coursing 
of a deer, or hart, with greyhounds. Eacon, Nat, Hist. 
2t. Disputing in the schools. See courser^, 3. 

180 haclielors this lost Lent, and all things can-led on 
well ; but no coursing, which Is very hail. Life of A. Wood. 
3. In coal-mining, regulation of tho yentilation 
of a mine by systematically conducting the air 
through it by means of various doors, stop- 
_ - ... pings, and brattices. 

H. intrans. 1. To run; pass over or through coundng-hat (kor' sing-hat), «. In medieval 

oniiran! nm or toovo ahoiit: as. the blood 


Court of LIoim, Alhambra, Spain. 


sometimes covered over entirely or partially with glass, 
as U common in the case of the central courts of large 
French buildings. 

A falre quadrangular Court, with goodly lodgings about 
It fonre stories high. Coryat, Cniditles, I, 31. 


2. A short arm of a public street, inclosed on 
three sides by buildings : as, tho former Jauu- 
cey court on Wall street in Now York. — 3. A 
smooth, level plot of ground or floor, on which 
tennis, rackets, or hand-ball is played. See 
tennis-court. 

Tell him, he hath made a match with such a wrangler, 
That all tho courts of Franco will be disturb'd 
With chaces. Skak., Hen. V., 1. 2. 

4. A palace ; the residence of a sovereign or 
other nigh di^itury; used ab8olutely, the-iflaoe ■ 
wiiere a sovereign holds state, surrounded by 
his official attendants and tokens of bis dignity : 
as, to bo proBonted at court. 

The same night sothely, sals mu the lettiir, 

Thu corse curled was to courtte of tho knight Eoris. 

Destruction qf Troy (E, E. T. 8.), 1. 10761. 
Men so disorder'd, so ilcbosh'd and bold, 

That this our court. Infected with their manners, 
Shows like a riotous inn. Skak., Lear, 1. 4. 

The Fersian, . . . finding ho had given offense, hath 
made a sort of apology, anil said that lliiiess had prevented 
him from going to court. GreviUe., Memoirs, J une 26, 1810. 
6. All the surroundings of a sovereign in his 
regal state ; specilically, the collective body of 
persons who compose the retinue or council of 
a sovereign or other princely dignitary. 

Love rules the court, the camp, the grove. 

Scott, L. of L. M., Hi. 2. 
Her court was pure ; her life serene ; 

Ooil gave her peace ; her land reposed ; 

A thousand claims to reverence closed 
In her as Mother, Wife, and Queen. 

Tennyson, To the Queen. 
6. The hall, chamber, or place where justice is 
administered. — 7. In law, a tribunal duly con- 
stituted, and present at a time and place fixed 
pursuant to law, for tho judicial investigation 
and determination of controversies. The court U 


. . seemed tc 

. ver the walls. 

J. U. Skorthouse, John liiglesaut, 1. 
a. To cause to run ; force to move with speed. 
CourM them oft, ami tire them in the heat. 

May, tr. ot Virgil’s Oeorgics. 
5. To run through . or over : as, tho blood 
■courses tho winding arteries. 

Tlie IjoumUng steed courses the dusty plain. Dope. 

Rapid as tire 

Coursing a train of gunpowder. 

Wordsicorlk, F, coles. Sonnets, 111. 8. 


r move about: as, the blood tiltlng-helm^ 

The natural gates aud alloys of the body. tween t wo e ouwes of mMOnry. 

Skak., Hamlet, 1. 6. COUTBing-trial (kor'sing-tri V)* .»»• A competi- 
It wore tedious to course through all his writiiigs, which five trial of the speed and hunting qualities of 
arc so full of the like assertions. COlirsing dogS. 

MUton, Reformation In Eng., 1. co^Xt (kdrt), n. and a. [< ME. court, cort, curt, 
„„ . , . . . . < AF. court, OF. cort, curt, court, F. cour = Pr. 

- m • 4.1 a i <3 yurd, yara, idlla, fann, palace, retinue, < L. 

coursing. See contr. of <»/ter(f-)«,^ a place inclosed 

Both {acts] contaiu an exemption In respect of the pur- 
suit and kllliiig of Imres by courting with greyhounds, or 
by hunting with hellos or other hotinda 


tet>6 cohort)] akin to E. yard, garth, garden, q. 
V- ; hence courteous, courtesy, courtier, courte- 
in, etc.] L n. 1. An inclosM space connected 

... . „ __a 


dioial system differs in dilferent States and’ countries, and 
is constantly Imlng modifled. See phrasM below. 

8. Any jurisdiction, customary, ecclesiastical, 
or military, conferring the power of trial for 
oflenses, the redross of wrongs, etc. : as, a ma- 
norial coarf/ an archbishop’s coarf; acourtmar- 
tial. — 0. A session of a court in either of the 
two last preceding senses. 

The archbishop . . . 

Held a late court at Dunstable, 

Skak., Hen. VIII., Iv. 1. 

10. The meeting of a corporation or the prin- 
cipal members ot a corporation : as, the court 
of directors ; the court of aldermen. [Eng.] — 

11. Attention directed to a person in power; 
address to make favor; the art of insinuation; 
the art of pleasing; significant attention or 
adulation : as, to make court (that is, to attempt 
to please by flattery and addreas) ; to pay court 
(to approach with gallantries, to woo). 

Him the Prinim with gentle court did herd. 

' Sjuinser, F. Q., II. U. 2. 

Flatter me, make thy court. Dryden, Aurengsebe. 


Dc^'gTTuea ln^Bngland, III. 277. ^th a building or biuldings of any l^d, and ries'of Oow^OhlliiiiSi^ 
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ft genftiie Wm OMd in the English oourte of common tew 
to deilgnftte the eocleeteetloti oourte ; speolAcftUy, the an. 
proprtete eooleelaattoal court to which a uommou-tew court 
might refer a queetion. 

ifany Iseuee of fact were referred by tlie royal tribunate 
to the court ChrUtian to be decided tliere, and the Inter- 
teeing, eo to apeak, of the two Juriedictioua waa the occa. 
alou of many diaputea. Stubbs, Conat. Utet., i 3IW. 

Court loot. See eourf-lMf.— Court martial, a court 
oonitettng of military or iiaral offloers aummoned to try 
oaaeeof doaertlon, mutiny, breach of orders, etc.— Ooim 
Of ArohM, a court of appeal belonging to the Archbtehop 
of Canterbury, and bold by the Doan of the Arches, as tlie 
oinctal representative of the archbishop.— Court Of oa- 
aietanoo, the governing body in some old Bngiteb par- 
ishes, oorrespondiifg to the selectmen in the United States. 
—Court Of AMlatantB, tlie highest Judicial court of Mas- 
sachusetts in the colonial period up to 1002. It consisted 
of the governor, deputy-governor, and assistants, and was 
also called the Great Quarter Court.— Court of Attaoh- 
■'mentB, a court formerly held In England, before the ver- 
derers of tlie forest, to attach and try offenders against 
vert and venison.— Court of Brotherhood, an assembly 
of the mayors or other chief officers of the principal towns 
of the Cinque Ports of England, originally adminUteriitg 
the chief powers of tliose ports ; now almost extinct. 8uo 
CiiuTue Porte, under cinque.— Court Of Clalma. (a) A 
United States court, sitting In Washington, for the inves- 
tigation of claims against the government, (b) In some 
States, a county court charged with the financial business 
of the county.— Court of Commou Pleai, originally, in 
England, a court for the trial of civil actions between sub- 
locts. It was one of the three simeriur courts of common 
law. but now forms the Common Pleas division of the High 
Court of Justice. Courts bearing this title exist in several 
of the United States, having in some coses both civil and 
crliulnal turlsiiiotlon over the whole State, while in others 
the jurluliotion is limited to a county.— Court Of equity. 
See equity.— Court Of guard, (a) The guard-room of a 
fort, where soldiers lie. Scott, L. of the L., vl. 2. (b) 
Thu soldiers composing the guard. 


A court 0/ guard about h 


Partheneia Sacra (1038). 


guaidten. Tit oartetn the Frenoh are the meet Polite NeMon In 
_ .. I I a eooit the World, and can Pratee and Court with a batter Air 

ooloiw axliting nnUl 1082, contlat- than the rest of Mankind. Litter, Journey to Paris, p. 4. 

*■ T.p.i,0.;.’.iuid, ^, w o, 

wid former Comitton PIms and Exchequer, which ere .fioWu /food and (Child • BAlwdi, V. 407). 

iiow however, divisions of the Supreme Cteurt. In Soot- cOUTtasei (kdr't&i). n. Brokerage. 

l«>d the superior oourta are the tourt of Session, Court „ cu^^jlLrtal m S 

of Justiciary, and Court of Exchequer, (b) A diwlgna. ”• \ 

tion frequently preecribed by law, pakioulerly iu the COUTtMtf# ». ®'a j ^ -a 

UnlM for a local court In a particular county COTUCt-DWOll (k6rt bar^ftn), «, A domestic OOUrt 

or city, •nperior lu juHediotiou to the lower oiaM of In- in old Enfflish manors lOT redressing misde- 

Vork; the Superior Court of Clnoinnatt; the Superior tenants’ disputes. It consisted of the freemen or fr«e- 
Court of Cook county (Chicago). In Conneotlout and hold tenanU of the manor, presided over by the lord or his 
Gmrgia tlie highest court of wl^al Ji 


It Jurisdiction is term- 


steward. It had a 


1 admtiitstrative powers, s 
he powers of the former co 

._„o baron-court, yVesAoWers’ court, * 

the designation usually prescribed by tew for the high- nortof court. 

est court of the state or nation which has any origlnal^n- COOrt-bred (kort bred)^ a. Bred at court. 


risdictlon of a general nature. In tite United 8 


’ court-card (kdrt'khrd'), n. A corruption of 


public outers, l>y the special writs of mandamus, certiora- 
ri, prohibition, habeas oorpus, quo warranto, and the like. 
The term has no llxod general meaning apart from *•- -*-* 
conferring It. For instance, in many *' 


to a king or prince. 

□ me sun- maids of honour have been fully convinced by a fa- 

the Juris- mous court-cAo;>toitt. Suiift. 

divlilons, Chancery, Queente Bench, etc. (formerly called the gain favor at court jpontacalartifloo. 
lorwHor whi„i. —.I o.-i.. COUTt-cupboord (kort'kub'’ftrd). n. A cabmet 

or sideboard having a number of shelves for the 
display of plate, etc. See ctipboard. 

Away with ^tlie Joint-stools, reiuove^tlie court c^pboonf, 


dlvltl . , 

Superior Courts, which have original and appellate Juris- 
diction), and the Court of Appeal (which has no original 
Jurisdiction, but reviews the proceedings of the various dl- 


York the name is given to the oonrt having general original 
Jurisdiction at tew and in equity throughout the State, of 
all classes of actions, civil and criminal, except such minor, 


look to the plate. 


Shak., B. ai 


local, and peculiar mattersas for reasons of convenience are plate. 


Here shall stand my court-cupboard, with Its furniture 


Chapman, Mons. D’OUve. 


Court of Oueitllng, or of Brotherhood and aueatUng, 

an assembly of the members of the Court of Brotherhood, 
togutlier with other represeiitatlvos of the coriKirate mem- 
l)ers of the Cinque Forts of Kiigland. invited to sit wltli 
the mayors of the seven principal towns.— Court of High 
Commlaalon, or High Commlaalon Court, an Eii^h 
euclesiastlual court established by Queen F.llzabeUi and 
abolished for abuse of power lu 1041. 

The alralltion of those throe hateful courts, the North- 
ern Council, the Star Chamlmr, and the High Commiesion, 
would alone entitle the I/)ng I’arllnmeut to the lasting 
gratitude of Englishmen. Macaulay, Nugent's Hampden. 


accusation or imputation against, any officer or soldier of 
the army. Its proceeding is not a trial, but an investigation, 
generulfy preliminary to determlnhig whether the accused 
shall be brought before a court martial for trial. Ivee,— 
Court of Xi^’i (or (2ue«n'i) Bonoh (so called because 
the sovereign used to sit In person), formerly, tlie su- 
preme court of common law In England, now a division 
of the High Court of Justice.— Court of Lodomaaagei, 
an ancient tribunal of the Cin(|ue Ports of England hav- 
ing Jurisdiction over pilots or lodeinen.— Court of oyer 
and terminer. See over.— Court of BrobateAoti. Scu 
Private Act, under pro&atc. — Court Of Seasion, the su- 
preme civil court of Scotland, consisting of the president 
and senators of the Cullugo of Justice, thirteen in number 
altogether, eight forming the inner house, whlcli slU in 
two divisions, and five tlie outer house.— Court Of the 
Clerk of the market, a court incident to an English fair 
or market.— Court of the Lord High Steward of Great 
Britain, a court instituted for the trial, during the recess 
of Parliament, of peers or peeresses indicted for treason or 
felony, or for misprision of either. Stevhen. - Court of 


Inferior TOu^^^an^lu (M>urt-day (kSrt'd^, n. A^da^onwhich a court 
, latejurisdlo “* ” — — 

over many iiifurior oourta. lu New Jersey the Supreme 


thetVmrtof Api 


.fXtlthS^aS^ppeUMe to administer justice. 

.... o C01irt-areBS(kort dres'), n. The costume, made 

according to strict regulations, which is worn 
on state occasions connected with the court of 
sovereign, or at coromonious festivities oon- 


tnpeaU, But it hat also api 

, jfurior oourta. luNewJe --, ^ 

Court has both original and apiiellate JuriMiotlon , 

while the equity JurisdicUoii Is vested in the Court of Chan- 
cery, and lioth are subject to review in the Court of Er- 
roie and Appeals. In Comiecticut the court of general ori- 


ni and Appeals. In CbmiecUcut the court of general orl- “ sovereigu. or uc corcmouiouH ibbwviii 

ginal jurtedictlou In law and equity is termed the Superior duotod by the Chief of the State. Such 

Omi-t, and the appellate court Is termed the Supreme Court are either peculiar to persons having a certain rank or 
of Errors. In Kentucky the term Superior Court is given holding a certain office, and are uniforms strictly apper- 

to an appellate coiut, whoso decisions are In turn reviewed — *" *••“* ■*** — — ■* — ■* *'■” 

by a Court of Appeals. ITie Supreme Court of the Unit- 
ed States has original Jurisdiotion In oases affecting am- - — 

basaadors and other public ministera and consuls, and those greatly in character, minuteness, and strictnesa of ei 
in which a Statu is a party. Ita principal business Is In ment. 
the exercise of its appellate Jnritdlotion, which includes cOUrt-dTCBSOT (kdrt'dres'to), n. A flatterer: a 
(subject to complex restrictions in many classes of causes) nnnrtinr rRurn 1 
civil cases in the courts estabUshed by act of Congress; COUTtier. LWare-J 

federal questions determined in State courts of Isst resort Sneli arts of giving oolonrs, appearances, and reaem- 
adversely to a claim of federal right; and a supervisory blaiiccs, iiy this court-dreeter, fancy. 

Jurisdiction over criminal pnicoedings In United States -nnrtAftno I'kAr'tfi.uf 

dliaareed.-Bnrro- COUTWOUS (Ker le-Uf 

I eurteo 


■ kSr'tius), o. 


)> «• J?»>*ly 
I. ; < ME. cur- 


clroult courts when two judges are disagreed.— Burro- “,1 v .,4.' 

gato’a court. In some of the United States, a probate court, mod. E. also dMmoi«, CMr<ede, etc. 

—The oourta of the Lord, the temple at Jerusalem; teoua, a rare form of the common type curteis 
houce, a church or public place of worship. or corteis, also variously spelled curtais, ourtaya, 

courts of the curtate, curtese^ curteya, curtois, eto„ eortaia, 
"■ ’ “ etc.,< OF. curtcla, corMa, cortoia, etc., F. courtoia 

ss n. 8p. cortea == Pg. carter = It, corteae, < ML. 
as if "cartenaia, < cortia, court: see court, n.] 

, , Having court-like or elegant manners : using or 

n. a. Pertaining to a court ; adhering to a characterized by courtesy ; well-bred ; polite : 
royal court: characteristic of courts: as, court a courteous gentleman; courteous words; a 
manners ; the court party in the civil wars of courteous manner of address. 

England — Court holy-watsrt, flattery; line words 
without deeds. Mares. 


My soul longeth, yea, 01 

Lord. 1 •- -• 

To fence the court. See fence. (For other oourta see 
the word characterising the title, as admiralty, augmenta- 
tion, circuit, county, ete.) 


morly, In England, a court-baron when sitting to deal with 
the rights of the copyholders, the custom of the manor lie- 
Ing the rule of decision. In this form of the court-baron 
tenants probably sat only as jurors.— Days In court Bee 
duvi.— roreet court, in England, a court for the govern- 
ment of a royal forest.— Freeholders’ court. Sec court- 
baron.— General Court the designation given in colo- 
nial times, and subscquuiitlr by the cniiHtitutions of those 
States, to the legislatures of Massachusetts and New Hamp- 
shire. They are so called because the colonial legislature of 
Massachusetts grew out of the general court or meeting of 
the Massaohusetts Company.— High Court of Justiics, 
ill England, a dtviaion of the Supreme Court having origi- 
nal and some appellate JurUdlcUon. The lord clifef Jus- 
tice is Its president.— mfsrlor OOUIt. See inferior.— 
Landsd EstAtOB Court, a tribunal created by the Iriah 
Land Act of 1870, to faoUitate the acquisition of title to 
tend by the tenantry in Ireland.— Lord Mayor’s Court 
a court of civil Jurisdiction held before the lord mayor of 
London, and dealing with cases In which the whole cause 
of action arises within the city of London.— Manorial 
court See court-baron.— Maritlmo OOUrtS, such courts 
as have power and Jurisdiction to determine maritime 
causes, or matters arising upon the high seas, whether civil 
or criminal, and whether arising out of contract or tort. 
Minor.— iKerohanta’ Court Bee Strangert Court, be- 
low.— Moot court, a fictitious trial, organized tor the 
purpose of affording practice In the trial or argument of 
causes to those who are studying law.— Municipal court, 
a court whose territorial limits of Jurisdiction are conter- 
minous with those of a municipal corporation, and having 
civil or criminal Jurisdiotion, or both.— Old Court party, 
New Oonrt party, two opposing parties lu Kentucky }k>II- 
tios about 1826. The legiateture had abolished the Su- 
preme Court, on account of an obnoxious decision against 
a tew to relieve debtors and help a banking enterprise, 
and subatltutsd a new court In Ita place ; hence the dlvl- 
*lon— Failah court, in Looteiana, one of a class of local 


I have slain one of the eourteoueeet knights 
That ever bestrode a steedo. 

Chiltle Maurice (Child’s Ballads, II. SIS). 
Which flue poyntes, whether a acholeinaster shall work 
aololner In a chllde, by fearefuU beating, or eurtesc ban- 
dling, you that be wtae, iudge. 

riscAant, The Scholemaster, p. 42. 
Sir, I was courteous, every phrase well-oU’d. 

Tennyson, Princess, 111. 
'Byn. Civil, Urbane, etc. (see polite), obliging, affable. 


court (kort), v. [< court, n.] I. trana, 1. To 
pay court to; endeavor to gain the favor of; 
try to win over by plausible address ; seek to 
ingratiate one’s seu with, as by flattery or 
obsequious attentions. _ 

When tlie king waa thus courting his old adversaries, the attentive, respectful, 
friends of the church were not lees active. Macaulay. COUrtOOUSly (k6r'tf-U8-li or kdr'tiUB-11), adv, 

[< Me. curteialv, eortayaly, cortaiaUche, etc. : < 


S. To seek the love of ; pay addresses to ; woo ; 
solicit in marriage. 


A thousand court you, though they court lu vain. Pope. 
3. To attempt to gain by address; solicit; seek: 
as, to court commendation or applause. 

It is a certain exception against a man’s receiving ap- 
plause, that he visibly court* it SteeU, Tatter, No. 202. 

What can Cato do 

Against a world, a base, degenerate world, 

That courts the yoke, and bows the neck to Cnsar ? 


courteous + -ly^."] In a courteous manner ; w4th 
obliging civility or condescension ; politely. 

Thau setde Oawein that the! dlde nothinge eurteisely as 
worth! men no that wolde be not suffre. 

Mertin (E. E. T. 8.), ill. 489. 

'Tim King eourttoiulp requested him (the Duke of Qlou- 
cester) to go and make himself ready, for that he must 
needs ride with him a little Way, to confer of some Busi- 
ness. Baker, Chronicles, p. 148. 

eourteonmeSB (kto'tf -us-nes or kfir'tius-nes), n. 
The quality of being courteous ; complaisance. 


, j , • o r- Godly menne . . . inusto mone and allure all menne with 

AouMon, Cato, i. 1. ooi4rtfow«n*««e^lontlenesse and beneflclaln^e . . .^toloue 

They might almost seem to have courted the crown of ' ’ 

martyrdom, “ 


4. To hold out indaoements to ; invite. 

On we went ; but ere an hour had pass’d, 

We reach'd a meadow slanting to the north ; 

Down which a well-woni pathway courted us 
To one green wicket in a privet hedge. 

Tennyson, The Gardener’s Daughter, 
n. intrana. It. To act the courtier; imitate 
the manners of the court. 


and to Concorde. J. Udail, ftef. to Mat., v. 

COnrtepyft n. [ME. , also course, courtly, cowrte- 



oonrter (Wr'Wr), n. [< court, v., + nfrl. Cf. 
eourtier,'} 1, One who courts, or endeavors to 
gain favor; a courtier. 


2. One who woos; a wooer. 

A courier of wenches. 

Krotu tlic Isle of Man a courier came, 

Ami a false yoniiK man was he. 

Margaret cf Craigmirgal ((.'hilil'H Ballads, VIII. 261), 

OOnrteMin, courtesanship. Boo courtesan, eour- 
teaamhip. 

courtesy (k^r'te-si), n. ; pi. courtesies (-slz). 
[Early mod. E. also courtesie, curtesy, courfsy, 
curt’^, curtsy, etc., whence, in tho sense of ^a 
movement of civility,’ and in some legal senses, 
the present archaic spelling curtsy or curtesy, in 
common use along with courtesy; ME. curtesie, 
eurteisie, corteysye, cortaysye, rarely courtesie, < 
OF. eurteisie, cortoisic, etc., F. courtoisie (= 

Pg. oortesia = Bp. cortesia. It. cortesia), eour- 
tes;^ < ourteis, etc., courteous: see courteous.} 

1. Courtliness or elegance of manners; polite- 
ness; civility; complaisance: especially, polite- 
ness springing from kindly feeling. 

And the) brought with hym greti! plunte of knyghtes, 
flor he was full of feire eourtene and a feire sueker. 

Merlin (B. E. T. 8.), Hi. 469. 

Usefulness comes by labour, wit by ease ; 

Courteeie (trows In courts, news In the oltlo. 

Get a good stock of those. 

0, Herbert, Tile Church Porch. 

What a tlno natural eourtem was his ! 

His nod was pleasure, and nis full tiow bliss. 

Lowell, Int. to Higlow Papers, 1st scr. 

2. An act of civility or respect ; on act of kind- 
ness, or a favor dono with politeness ; a gracious 
attentiou. 

Dame, seth god hath ordeynud yow this honour to huite 
so feire a comnanyo, some eurleeie inosle I do tor the love 
of hem, and also for tho love of youresclt. 

Merlin (E. E. T. S.), Hi. 48.1 
Make them know 

That outward eourteeies would fain proclaim 

Parours that keep within. Shak., M. fur M., v. 1. 

Hall, ye small sweet courteeie* of life, for smooth d<» ye 
make tho road of It! Sterne, Sentimental Journey, p. 61. 
8 . A gesture of reverence, respect, or civility: 
formerly used for both sexes; now, in a re- 
stricted sense, a kind of obeisance made hy a 
woman, consisting in a sinking or inclinatiou 
of the body with bending of the knees : in this 
sense now usually pronounced and often writ- 
ten curtsy (kdrt'sl), Scotch also curchie. 

with capp and knee they courteeg make. 

Dutches* of SuJfUk'* Calamity (Child's Ballads, VII. 302). 

With honoiirshle action, 

Such aa be hath observ'd In noble ladies, . . . 
With soft low tongue and lowly cotirteny. 

Shak., T. at the H,, Ind., I. 


With blushing cheek and courtety flue 
She turned her from Sir Leoline. 

Coleridge, Chrlstabel, li. 
4. Favor; indulgence; allowance; common 
consent: conventional as distinguished from 
legal right: as, a title by courtesy; the courtesy 
of England. Bee phrases below. 

Such other dainty meates aa by tho curtesie A custome 
euery gost might carry from a cominoti feast homo witli 
him to his owiie house. 

Puttcnhain, Arte of Eng. Poesle, p. 47. 
Courtesy (or curtesy) of Boland, the title of a hus- 
band to enjoy for life, after his wife s decease, heredita- 
ments of the wife held hy her for an estate of Inheritance, 
of which there was seizin during the wife's life, nruvideii 
they have had lawful Issue able to inherit. Such a hold- 
ing is called Utvaneg by the courtesy of Jingland. It exists 
in some of the UnUed States. A right of tenancy by tho 
courtesy Is said to Iw initiate when by niariiuguand birth 
' -■ 'uchuaie 


le the husband has acquired a 




wife 

become absolute. The courtesy of Scotland is of a similar 
kind, and Is callml euriaiita* Courtesy of the 

Senate, in the senate of tho United States, special con- 
sideration required by custom to be shown to the wishes 
of Individual members or former members of tbe Senate 
on certain occosloiia. Speciflcally— (a) The custom of 
yielding to tho wishes of senators from a particular State 
with regard to the eouflrmation or rejection of appoint- 
ments to ofltce within that State made by tho President. 
(6) The custom of conflrDiiiig tho nomination to an offleo 
by the President of a member or former member of the 
Senate without the usual reference to a committee.— 
Courteiv title, a title to which one has no valid claim, 
but which is assumed by a person or given by popular con- 
sent. Thus, when a Britlw nobleman has several titles, 
it Is usual lor one of hii Inferior titles to be assiimed by 
his oldest son. The eldest son of the Duke of Bedfoni, 
for example, is MarguU at Tavistock, and the Duke of 
Buccleuen's eldest son is Karl of Dalkeith. The younger 
sons of dukes and marquises have the courtesy title of 
Lord preflxed to their Christian names; as. Lord Willintii 
Lennox. In Scotland the eldest son of a viscount nr liaroii 
has the courtesy title of Master ; as, Uie Master of Lovat, 
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eldest son of Lord Lovat In these le^ uses often writ- 
ten eurte*y. >Syn. L Courteousuess, urbanity, good breed- 
ing. For comiNirlson, see polite. 

courtesy (kftrt'si), v . ; pret. and pp. courteskd, 
pjpr. courtesying. [< courtesy, n.J I. intrans. 
To make a gesture of reverence, respect, or 
civility; make a courtesy: now said only of 
women. 

The petty tralBckers, 

That curt'sy to them, do them reverence 

Shak., M. of V., I. 1. 

1. <)wly louted the Ixiys, and lowly tho maidens oil courts- 

sied. 

Lmmfellow (trnns.), Clilldreii of the Lord's Supper, 
n.t trans. To treat with courtesy or civility. 
[Kare.] 

Tlio iirlnce pollUdy courtesied him with all favours. 
sir It. Williams, Actions of tho Iaiw Countries, p. 6. 

courtozan, coortesan (k*r'- or kor'te-z^), «. 
[Early mod. E. also courtesatu; courtisane, cur- 
tisan; < ME. courtezane, < F. courtesan, cortisan 
(10th century), now courtisaiij^i It. cortegiano, 
cortigiano = Bp. eertesan = Pg. cortezffo (ML. 
cortesantts), masc., n courtier; F. courtisane = 
It. cortegiana, cortigiana = Bn. Pg. rortesana = 
Pg. cortezana, tom., a court lady, a gentlewo- 
man, hence, orig. in cant use or mock ou^e- 
mism, in It. and F. (now tho only sense in F.), 
a prostitute ; < It. corieggiare (= 8p. Pg. cortc- 
jar = F. courtiser, obs.), court, pay court to, 

< corle (rx 8p. Pg. corte), court : see court, n.] 
If. A courtier. 

'I'lie fox was resfiiibled to tlio prelates, courtesan*, 
priests, and the rest of the spiritualty. 

Koxe, Book of Martyrs (ed. 1041), I. 611. 

2. A prostitute. 

I endeavoured t«glvelier(Vlrtuel!ismuchofthe modern 
ornaments of u tine lady os I could, .willioiit danger of be- 
ing accused to linve dressed tier like a amrlezan. 

Boyle, Oecasional Kefloctions. 

coortezansliip, courtesanship (kf>r'. or kdr'- 
tfi-zan-ship), »i. [< courttznn, courtesan, + sliij).} 
The' eharacter or practices of a courtezan, 
court-favor (kort'fa'vor), n. A favor or bene- 
fit obtained at court ; good standing at coiu’t. 

We part witli the blessings of iHdli W4>rl<lsfor pleasures, 
court-fa rours, and rommissinns. Sir R. L'Kstrange. 

court-fool (kort'fttP), n. A buffoon or jester 
formerly kept by kings, nobles, etc., for their 
amusement. 

court-fhunpt, n. A snub of favor, or a rebuff at 
court. 

You n\ust look to be envied, and endure a few courf- 
f rumps for it. B. Jonson. I'oetaster, Iv. 1 

court-ftdde (kdrt'gid'), *». A directory or book 
coutaining the addresses of the nobility and 
gentry, ijlng.] 

court-nana (kort'hand), n. The old so-called 
•‘(Jothio” or “Saxon ’’hand, or maimer of writ- 
used in records and judicial iiroceedings 
in England. 

He can make obligations, and write eourt-hand. 

Shak., 2 Hen. VI., iv. 2. 
By this haml of flesh, 

Would It might never write good court-hand more, 

If I discover. B. Jonson, Alchemist, 1. 1. 

court-house (kort'hous), n. 1. A building in 
which courts of law are held ; a building ap- 
projiriatod to the use of law-courts. — 2. In the 
southern United States, the village or town in 
which such a building is situated; a county- 
seat: common in tho names of places: as, Cul- 
peper Court-House, in Virginia. Abbreviated 
C. H. 

courtier (kor'tiSr), «. [< ME. "courffer, courteour 
(Gower), < OP. courtier, a judge, prob. also a 
courtier, < ML. *cortarius, "curtarius, lit. be- 
longing to a court (cf. eurtarius, n., the posses- 
sor of a farm or ■villa), < cortis, curtis, a court., 
yard, farm, villa, etc.: see court. As an E. 
word courtier may be regarded as < court -t- -»-«r 
(-yor), as in collier, grazier, lawyer, etc.] 1 . One 
who attends or frequents the court of a sov- 
ereign or other high dignitary. 

Chloc. Arc we invited to court, sir? 

.. . .. . . ... at Urine 

.. that may . ^ 

B. Jonson, Poetaster, iv. 1. 
In this and other passages there is something of the tone 
of a dlaappointed statenttan, Mrhapa of a diaappointed 
courtier. Ticktwr, Sjain. Lit., I, 863, 

2. One who courts or solicits the favor of an- 
other; one who possesses the art of gaining 
favor by address and complaisance. 

There was not among all our priucea a greater eouriter 
of the people than Bichard III. Suckling. 

courtierism {kor'Jigr-lsm), b. [< courtier + 
-ism.} The arts, practices, or efiaraotet Qf a 
courtier. 


Prince Schwartxenberg in particular had a itate^ as> 
peet, . . . beautifully contraated with the amlrklngaaioon- 
activity, the perked-up eourtierirm, and pretentious nul- 
lity of many here. Carlyle, Mlsa, IV. IM. 

courtierly (k5r'$ier-li), a. [< courtier + -^1.] 
Gourtio^ike ; characterized by courtliness. 

His courtierly admirers, plying him with questions. 

L. Wallaet, Beu-Hur, p. 844. 
courtleryt (kor'^er-i), «. [< courtier + -y«. 
Cf. courtry.} The manners of a courtier. 


fonson. The Satyr. 

courtlnt, conrtiuet, n. Obsolete forms of cur- 
tain. Wright. 

court-landz (kdrt’landz'), n. pi. In Eng. law, 
a domain, or land kept in the lord’s hands to 
serve his family ; a home farm. 

COUrtledge (kort'lej), «. A perverted form (as 
if court + ledge^) of courtilage, usually curtilage. 


COUrt-leet (kort’ldt)^ n. An English court of 
record held in a particular hundred, lordship, or 
manor, before tho steward of tho leet, for petty 
offenses, indictments to higher courts, and some 
administrative functions. It has now fallen 
into general disuse. 

Whore the ancient machinery of covrt-leet and court- 
banm had worn itself out tho want of magisterial experi- 
ence or authority had been supplied by an elected council. 

Stubbs, Const. Hist. (2d ed.), i 8!D. 

COUrtlesst, a. [< court + -less.] Uncourtly; 
not elegant. 

'I'heso answers by silent curtsies from you are too court- 
Ices and simple. R. Joiuon, Bpicoene, iL 2. 

court-like (kort'lik), a. Courtly; polite; ele- 
gant. 

'Fore mo, you are not modest, 

Nor is this court-like I 

Reau, and FI., Double Marriage, iv. 2. 

courtliness (kSrt'li-nes), w. Tho quality of 
being courtly; elegance of manners; grace of 
mien ; complaisance with dignity. 

COUrtlingt (Kort'ling), n. [< court 4- -ling^.] A 
courtier; a retainer or frequenter of a court. 

ig, yet a most particular man. 
'o/wo«, (’ynthla's Ilcvols, v. 2. 
courtly (kort'li), a. [< court + -lyl,] 1. Per- 
taining or relating to a court, or to courts. 

To promise Is most courtly and fashionable. 

Shak., T. of A., V. 1. 

Ellen, I urn no courtly lord, 

But one who lives by lance and sword, 

Whose castle is Ids helm and shield. 

His lordship, the embattled field, 

Scott, L. of the L., Iv. 19. 
2. Elegant; polite; refined; courteous; as, 
^‘courtly accents fine,” Coleridge, Christabel, ii. 
— 3. Disposed to court the great; somewhat 
obsequious ; fiattoring. Macaulay. 
courtly (kort'li), adv, [< court + -^2.] In the 
manner of courts ; elegantly ; in a gracious or 
flattering manner. 

COUrt-manf. V. A courtier, 
court-marshal (kort'mar'shal), n. One who 
acts as marshal at a court, 
court-martial (kort'mar'shal), V. t. To arraign 
and try by court martial (as an oflicer of the 
army or navy) for offenses against tho military 
or naval laws of the coxmtry. See court martial, 
under court. 

court-mourning (kort'mor'ning), n. Mourning 
worn for the death of a prince, or for one of the 
royal family or their relatives. 

COUrtnallt, «• [Appar. a var. of "courtner, < 
court + -n~er, as in cifincr.] A courtier. 

Good fellowc, 1 drinkc to thee, 

And to all courtnalls that courteous be. 

King and Miller of Mansfield (Child's Ballads, VIII. 86). 

courtolst, u. A Middle English form of cour- 
teous. 

conrt-passaget, n. A game at dice for two 
players. 


Women Beware Women, it, 2. 
conrtpiet, ». Same as courtepy. 
conrt-plaster (kdrt'plfts'’ter), n. [Bo called 
because originally applied by ladies of the court 
as ornamental patches on the face.] Black, 
fiesh-colored, or transparent silk varnished with 
a solution of isinglass to which benzoin or gly- 
cerin, etc., is sometimes added, used for cover- 
ing slight wounds,. 

COturtraszt, «• [< courier, courtier, -i- -«e«.] A 
court lady. 

It plain, stale slut, not a courtress, 

Oreene, Venes against the Gentlewomen of BlcUU. 



oovrt^Uf 

COOrt^oUs (kdrt'rolz'), n. ^1. The records of 
a court. Bee roU. 

eonrtlTti «• C< oourt + -ry.] The whole body 
of courtiers. 

There was an Outlaw In Ettricke Foreste, 
Counted him nought, nor a' his courtrU gay. 

Sang qf th* OutMW Murray (Child’s Balladg, VI. 2S). 

(MurtrEhlft (kdrt'shift'), n. A political artifice. 
Milton. 

courtship (kSrt'ship), M. [< court + ship.'] 1, 
The act of paying court to dietaries, espe- 
cially for the purpose of gaining favors ; the 
paying of interested respect and attention ; the 
practtces of a courtier. [Obsolete or rare.] 

A practice of eourtthiv to greatness hath not hitherto, 
In mo, aimed at thy thrift. Ford, Fancies, Ued. 

The Magistrate whose Charge is to see to our Persons. 


gether, + sobrinm, fem. aobrina, a cousin by the 
mother’s side, for *8ororinu8, *8osorinu8, < aoror 


oouTieonnatu 

n»hip with the du 

CHforgt JCliot, Daniel Deronda, 1 


Stvift. 

2. The wooing of a woman ; the series of atten- 
tions paid by a man to a woman for the pur- 
pose of gaining her love and ultimately her 
hand in marriage, or the mutual interest en- 
^ndored and avowed between them, antece- 
dent to a declaration of love or an engagement 
of marriage. 

There is som 
method of courl . 

all the matrimunlul adventures that ai 

uoiasnnith. 

Discussing how tholr eourtfhip grow, . . . 

And liow she look'd, and what no said. 

Tennyton, In Memoriaiu, Conclusion. 
8t. Courtly behavior; refinenlent; elegance of 
manners, sx)eech, etc., such as is becoming at 
court. 

Whiles the young lord of Telemon, her husband. 

Was packeted to France to study courUhip. 

Ford, Fancies, i. 1, 
Sweet lady, by your leave. I could wish myself more full 
of courtthip for your fair sake. 

Heau. and Ft,, King and No King, i. 2. 
One Tylo, brought up at the court, cuniiingty sewing 
together ail the old shreds of liis eourtuhip. . . , pretended 
to be Frederick the emperour. Fuller, lioly War, p. 206. 
4t. Political artifice ; court policy ; finesse.^ 
IThe queen] l)eing comimsed of courUhip and Popery, 
this her unnerfurnied promise was tliu first court holy wa- 
ter wliloh she sprinkled among tlie people. Fuller. 

conrtslllpmeiltt (kdrt'ship-meut), n. Behavior 
at court ; artificial manners. 

Girdles her in home spunne l)ays. 

Then makes her conversant in layes 
Of birds, and swaines more innocent 
That kvnne not guile nor courtihipment. 

Lovelace, T.ucasta. 

court-sword (k6rt'86rd')» »■ A light dress- 
sword worn as a part of a gentleman’s court- 
dress. 

courtyard (kort'yard), n. A court or an inclo- 
sure about a house or adjacent to it. 

A long passage led from tlie door to a paved courtyard 
about forty feet square, planted with a feui flowers and 
shrubs. 0‘Donovan, Morv, xi. 

COtU^ (kou'ri), n, [The native name.] A su- 
perior kind of catechu made in southern India 
oy evaporating a decoction of the nuts of Areca 
Catechu. 

C0U8-C0T18 (kOs'kSs), n. [Also written coum- 
coux, kous-kous; the native name.] A favorite 
west African dish, consisting of flour, flesh or 
fowls, oil, and the leaves of Adamonia digitata, 
or baobab. Also called by the natives lalo. 

COttSCOTIS (kds'kOs), n. [F. spelling, as coescoee, 
the D,, and Cvecus, the NL., spelling of the na- 
tive name: see CiMciM.] The native name of a 
kind of phalanger, the spotted phalanger of the 
Moluccas. Also written coc8coe8. See Cu8cu8. 

cousconsoa (kSs'kO-sO), n. A dish in vogue In 
Barbary, similar to the cous-cous of west Africa. 
See eou8-cou8. 

Coumranite (k8'z§-ran-It), n. A mineral oc- 
curring in square pnsms, probably an altered 
form of the species oipy re of the scapolite woup, 
originally obtained from the district of Couse- 
rans, department of Ariftge, France. 

COtuini (kuz'n),n. anda. [Earlymod. E. alsoco- 
8in, cosin, cosen, cosen, coosin, coosen ; < ME. cou- 
sin, cosin, cosyn, also cousine (which is sometimes 
used as lem,, djstinguished foom masc. cousin), 
< OF. oosin, ousin. cousin, F. cousin (> G. cousin 
=s 8w. kusin) as Pr. cosin = It. angino, m. (OF. 
cosine, cousine, F. cousine (> G. cousine = Dan. 
kusine as 8w. muin) s Pr. eosina ss It. cugina, 
fem.), < ml. cosinus (fem. ^eosina), conte. of 
L. eonsobHnus (fem. consobrina), the child of a 
mother’s sister, a oousin, a relation, < com-, to- 


(for *sosor), sister, as E.s<s<(T,q.v, Cf.co«sfn3, C01iainy(kuz'niorkuz'n-i),«. [< + -yM 

cozen.] I. n. 1. In general, one collaterally re- Pertaining to cousins or collateral relationship, 
lated by blood more remotely than a brother or A« for thU paper, with these eounny name*, 

sister; a relative; a kinsman or kinswoman; I — tu my wifi — commit It to the flames. Crabbe. 

hence, a term of address used by a king to a cotumerf. n. An obsolete form of cozener. 
nobleman, particularly to one who is a member cOUSSinei (F. pron. kd-sfi-nfi')* [Fv di™. of 
of the council, or to a fellow-sovoroign. in Eng ctmssin, a cusulon: see cushion.] In arch., & 
Hall royal write and ooiiimiasiona it u uppiii^ to any peer member of the lonio Capital between the abacus 
of the degree of an earl — a practice dating from the time anViirniH 

of Henry IV., who waa related or allied to every earl in 

the kingdom. C0U880, n. Bee kousso. 

Aiidlahelmystekl«»ethekyngeforco«/n.«ii«hewoldo. COUSU (kd-sfi'), a. [F. « L. conmtus'), pp. of 
PuTM /Uowtnan (B), B. 132 . coudre^ sow, < L, amsuerc^ sew together ; see 
Twenty-four of my next corefM consute.] In her., sumo as rcwiptt, but admit- 

V... . . j Bomo cases of two metals or two colors 

being carried side by side, contrary to the usual 
Elizabeth (“Eiiaaiieth, tiiy kiiiawo- custom*, as, a chief argent COUSU or. _ 

v„r.i„..i . ... wh ' , couteavx [For- 

United States cuttoe; 
s= Pr. coltelh, cotelh s 

Shak., Aii’a Weil, i. 2 . Sp. cuchillo = Pg. cutela = It. eultello, eoltello, 
My noble lords and counine all, goo<i morrow. < L. cultellus, dim. of cutter, a knife : see colter 

Shak., Rich. 111., ill. 4. and cutloss.] A knife or dagger; specifically. 
Specifically, in modern usage — 2. The sou or a long, straight double-edged weapon carried 
daughter of an uncle or an aunt, or one related in tho middle agos by persons not of the mili- 
by descent in a diverging line from a known tary class, as on journeys, or by foot-soldiers 
common ancestor. Thu uiiiidren of iirothera and Hia- and attendants on a camp — Couteau de Brkche, 
tors are called counne, roueine yennan, firet counine. or a variety of tile partizun or halfierd, a weaiion rcaembling 
full routine; children of first cuiisina are trailed eeemul a short, broad awurd-blade fixed on a staff.- OoUteaU de 
eoueine, etc. Often, however, the term eecontl eotieiu la ohaase, a hunting-knife, or hunters' knife, especially for 
loosely applied to tho son or ilaiiglitcr of a couein yennnn, breaking or cutting up the quarry, 
more properly called a /fraf coWn once rcwoiwif. COUtht, COUthOt (kdth), pret. [< ME. couth, 

You aro my iiiotliur's own siater'a son ; enuthe, COUde,<. AS. cuthc, pret.*. see COUld, can't.] 

D , , . Knew ; was able : an obsolete fonn of could. 

Bold Pedlar and Hoftin Hoad (Ohlld s Ballads, V. 251). ’ 


noboid, ttiycoMsin Klizabeth ("Kiisaiieth, tiiy kiiiswo- custom t as, a chief argent coust 
mi," in tho revised version], she liath also cOUtoaU (kC-to'), pi. couteaux 

Wo here receive it ' ‘ ‘ ‘ 

A oertatniy, vouch'd from our coutftn Austria. I" - coutettU^ \ Or. coutel =s Pr. C 


Cottiln german « F. cousin ffermain : h 
nl], a coiiatii in tlie first geiieratimi; 


see routini and 


Alle the sciences vnder soime and nlle tho sotyle craftei 
I wulde 1 kiiewe and couth kyndely lii liiyiie hertel 

Piere Plowman (B), xv. 49. 
Well couth ho tunc ids pipe and fraiiiu Ids stile. 

Siieneer, Shop. Cal., January. 


It might perhaps seem rensoiialde unto the f'hnrr.h of 
God, following tho general laws concerning the natiiro of 

marriage, to ordain in particular that cimatn-t/rrmans shall /i r/ nev / aq 

not marry. Hooker, Eccics. Polity, lii, 9. COUthr (kdth), pp. and a. [< ME. < -AS. 

Thou art. great lord, my fatlier’s sister’s son, PP* cL uncouth, kitke.] 

A eouMn yennan to great Priam’s seed. Known ; well-known ; usual ; customary : an 

Shak., T. and c., iv. 5. obsolete past participle of cant. 

To call COUSlnat, to claim relationship. William ttici receyued, 

He is lialf-brotlierto this WItword liy a former wife, wlio With clliqiing * kussoiig .t alle amthe dedes. 

sister to my lAdy WIshfortj my wife’s mother; if you William of Palcrne (F.. E. T. H,), 1. 8069. 

- - . COUtWe, COUthy (kd'thi), «. [An extension of 

couth, known.] Kindly ; neighborly ; familiar. 
[Scotch.] 

Fu' weel con they ding dool away 
Wl’ comrades eouthie. 

FerguMon, Rising of the R 


marry .Millaiiiatit, you must call t . 

Congreve, Way of tlie World, 1. 5. 
My new cottage ... Is to have liotliiiig Gothic aliout it, 
nor protend to call eoueine with tlio maiisloii-liouso. 

Walpole, |g>tter8 (1762), I. 262. 
To have no couffint, to have no equal. 

So heer are pardons half a dozen, 

For gliostely riches tliuy ham no coeen. 

Ileywood, Four Ps. 

H.t a. Allied; kindred. 

Her former sorrow into snddclii wratli. 


eouthie, COUthy (kU'thi), adv. [< eouthie, COUthy, 
a.] In a kindly manner; lovingly. [Scotch.] 


. . . - - . coutil (kd'til), n, A heavy cotton or linen fab- 

* F^a^in' iv i» much like canvas, used in tho manufacture 
, , ,, , . . ^ • T, of corsets. 

COUSinl (kuz n), V. f. r< cousmt, n. Cf. cownn- couvade (kd-viid'), n. [F., a brooding, sitting, 
= cozen . cheat, ult. the sanie word.] To call cowering, < couver, hatch, brood, sit, cower, < L. 
“cousin”; claim landed with. BceeoHmi\t,. ciibarc, liodoy/u: mo covc^, cowyt.] A custom, 
cousin An obsolete spclhng of coxrof . reported in ancient as well as modem times 


Converting, I 


COUsinage^t, «• [ME. musinaiir; <, cmmnt + ^mong some of the primitive races in all parts 
-luje. Cf. co«twfoc.] The relationship of cou- ^he world, in accordance with which, after 
sms ; collateral kinship in general. Utmtecr. the birth of a child, tho father takes to bed, 
cousinage-!!, «. An obsolete spelling of cozen- ^^d receives the delicacies and careful attenl 

, tion usually given among civilized people to the 

mother. Tlic unstom was olisurvud, according to Dludo- 


COUSinert, n. An obsolete spelling of cozener. 
COUSineSSt (kus'n-es), w. [< ME. cosyncs; < 
cowyiH^ + -cs«.] A female cousin. 

Ther-for, curtciso coeynee, tor louo of crlst lii lieiieiie, 
Klthe 1IOU3 thl kliideneg A koiisuyle me tlie laiRt. 

William of Palerne (E. E. T. .H.), 1. «2.6. 


, among tliu Goraicaiia ; ami Strabo notices it among the 
Spanish Basques, tiy wbom, as well as by the Oaseoiis, it 
Is Mid still to be practised. Travelers, from Marco Polo 
downward, have report'.'d a somewhat similar custom 
among the Siamese the Dyaks of Borneo, the tiegroea the 
aboriginal tribes of North and South America, etc. 


COUSinllOOd (kHz'n-hM),M. [< cousin^ -P -hood.] couvert (kS-var'), n, [F., plato, napkin, spoon, 

1. Kelationship as of cousins. knife, and fork, of each guest, also the spoon 

Pnimotioii proceeds not by merit, but by cash and and fork only, lit. a cover, < couvrir, cover: see 

coueinhood. London Daily Xeive, May 11, 1857. covcrt, coiYTf.] See COVCT^, 6. 

2. Cousins, or persons related by blootl, collec- COUVei^ (kd-vart'), n. [F. (= Pr. cuberta = 

tively. cubierta =Pg. coberta, cuberta), glaze, deck. 

There were times when the coueinhood, as It Jtho Temple lit* a cover, orig. pp. fern, of couvrir, cover : see 
coniiectiun]wu nicknamed, would of it»eUhavufnrnUho(i cover\ coi'crf.J In ccram., same as 
almost all the materials necessary for tho construotlon of C0ttVeUS6 (k5-v6z'), n, [!?’.♦ foni.,< cottfcr, brood, 
an elflclent Cabinet. Macaulay, Sir WilUaiu Temple. Ij^toh : see eouvadc, cove'i. ] 1 . A browb-r.— 2, 
COUainly (kuz'n-li), a. [< centsin^ -f -ly^.] Like An apparatus for tho preservation of infants 
or becoming to a cousin. prematurely born, it is designed prinelpaily to pro- 

No one fliids any harm, Tom, tect the child from tlie inimediutu influence of the atnio- 

In a quiet cousinly walk. Praed. »phme, preserving a uniform temiicratnre approximating 

av- .... to that of tho human liody , and to provide for an ade(|iiatc 

She was not motherly, or sisterly or supply of pure warmed afr. 

, „ , .V re ^ COUVre-nUQUe (kii'vr-nfik), w. [F., < coMWfr, 

cousinly (knz n-n), «. [< couMn *4- -ry.] Cou- (sover (see cwcrl ) 4- nuf/itc, tho naiie of Uie neck, j 
sms collectively; relatives; kindred. j,j armor, that part of a helmet which protects 

Of Uie iiumerons and now mostly forgettable eoutinry the neck. Such appendages wore rare in classical an- 
we specify farther only the Mashams of In Esse*. tlqiilty. and were apparently unknown to tho Roman le- 
CarlyU^ Crumwell, h glon&ry. In the early time of the middle uges the neck 
cousinship (kuz'n-ship), n. [< cousin^ + -ship.] *“* hy the camaU, and the fully develoiied ar- 

V7. following the form of the person accurately, pm- 

The state of cousins , relationship by tecteil the nape of the neck by a plate of steel, of which the 

blood ; cousiuhooa. * e fitted a groove in the gorgeriii, allowing a free side- 
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wlM tnovmient (dee armet.) lii the headpiecM of (he eoTOd (kdrd), n. a. [< wwcl, 3, + -od®.] Form- 
•Ixteentb century, after the al.an.lonment of the full pano- . arched ; curving ; COncave. 

ply of steel, the couvre tmque was a large plate secured to » " ~ i 

the lower edge of the helmet Irehliid, or more (mmmonly a The mosques and other hnlldlngs of the Arabians are 
series of plates, like the tassots, moving one upon another rounded Into domes and eotied roofs, 
and secured to a lining of leather or some other material - - . . ~ 

by rivets. 

OOUXia (kO'shl-ft), n. 1. Same as oousio.-—S 


U. Swinburne, Travels through Spain, Jtllv. 
That singular cmvrf cornice which seems to have been 
universal In Homan basilicas though not found anywhere 
else that I am aware of. J. Ferffueeon, Hist. Arch., I. 414. 



Coved Ceiling.— lx>urre Palace, Parle. 


The PiUmia sd'tanm, or hlack-boardcd saki. 

oouzio (kd'Hlii-d), n. Tho rod-baokod gaki, t 

Pitliecia chiropote,H, a Bouth American monkey manner 
of the subfamily Pitlwciina. 

COVado (kd-vil'do), n. [Pg., also eoto, a cubit, 
ell Flemish, < L. eubitum, cubitus, a cubit: see 
cuftif.] A cloth-raoasure of Portugal ; a cubit. 

It Is theoretically 34 Portuguese Inches ; hut In retail trails 
the covado acantajado Is employed, which la variously said 
to lie from i to 14 hiclios longer. It has no doubt varied. 

Taking It at 24} Inches (the usual statement), It is enual 
to 20.7 English Inches, The same moasnre was used in 
Brazil ; but both countries have now ailojited the metric 
system. 

coyariant (k6-va'ri-ant), n. [< CO-1 + variant.'] 

In math.,' a function which stands in the same 
relation to the primitive function from which 
it is derived as any of its linear transforms to 
a similarly derived transform of its primitive ; 
a function of the ooeffloients and variables of a 

nven quantio, such that when the quantio is frequently elalwrately oruamentud with panels eu- 
Unearly transformed, the same function of the ridied with moidtugs or carvings, 
new variables and coefficients is equal to the old covellin, COVelUne (kov' el-in), w. [Perhaps 
funotlon multiplied by some power of the modu- from a proper name, fCoccH.] Native cojmer 
lus of transformation. Covariants were discov- su^hid (CuH), usually occurring massive, of an 
ered by Cayley, and so named by Byivester, 1832. indlg^o-blue color, hence called indigo-copper, 
(kov), n. [A word with a wide range of eovelllte (kov'el-it), »». Same as covellin. 
meaniugs : < ME. •core (not recorded). < AS. covenif, n. See cotifnl. 
oofa, a Camber, room (applied also to the ark), coven'^, «• See covent. 

ONorth. cofa. a ohamlmr, also a cave, = Icel. covenablet, a. [< ME. covenable, oontr. eonable, 
kofi, a hut, sued, cell, s= Norw, kove, a closet, and by corruption amenable, < OP. covenable, 
*B Sw. dial, kove, a hut, = MLG. leave, have, k^c, euvenahle, also eonvenable, mod. F. convenable 
LO. have, kowe, a pen, a sty, stall. = MHG. (> E. convenable, q. v.) = Pr. convenable, coven- 
titobe, G. Koben (G. also kofen, < LG.), a cabin, nobIc=Pg. comunaotict, (ML.oomicnaWlis.irrog. 
■tall, cage (cf. MHG. kobel, a little cottage, and < L. convenire (> OP. covenir, cuvenir, eonvenir, 
OHG. chubiei, a hut); Goth, form not recorded. F. eonvenir), come together, agree: see convene. 
Perhaps akin to cu6^ a stall, cub&y, a snug, con- cotivenient.j 1. Suitable; fit; proper; due, 
fined place (see Cub^OubbvU.hntnot to cave}, Thclfhertw and trees) waxen faste in swiche places a. ben 
coop, ettp, or alcove, with which last word cove is covenMe to them. Chaucer, Boethius, Hi. prose 2. 

often erroneously conneoted. In tho architec- 
tural sense, cove corresponds to It. cavetto, lit. 
a little hollow.] 1. A small iulet, creek, or 
bay ; a recess or nook in tho shore of any con- 
siderable body of water. • 

On both sides every liolfo myle gallant Coues, to con- 2. Accordant; agreeing; consistent, 
tolue in many of them 100 sayle. ^ 

Quoted In Cap<, John Smith’ $ True Travels, I. 111. The wltuessliigla weren not couenabU. 

At length I spied a little eove on the right shore of the , , , arc' ^Vi ’ V 

creek, to which with great pain and dlfflcnlly I guided COVenableneSSt, «. [< ME. C(WcnaWe«mc ; < coi»- 
myraft. Koblnson Crusoe, p. SO. enable + -nees.] Suitableness; fitness; oppor- 

Waves that up a quiet eove timity. 

lUdling slide. Tennyeon, Elettnoro. jo alle nede time is and couenableneeee (var. cemun, 

Hence— 2. A hollow, nook, or recess inn moun- furv.]. rpeh/. Keel. vlil. e. 

tain, or among mountains. The word eooe is used covenabletyf, n. [< ME. covenablcto, < OP. cove- 
wlth this nieaiilug In vartems regions, especially In the nablek!,cuveHabicte,convenabletc,< covenable : see 

fitoe.,, .bit- 

In Virginia arc oval, almost entirely inclosed, valleys, and able tune or opportunity. 

a prominent topographical feature of that part of the j,-ro ti.at tynio he soustc eouenabUte (var. oportwiyte, 
Appalachian sysUim. , . , „ I’urv.] for to btUke him. WycUf, Mat. xxvi. Id. 

8. In oren., a concavity; any kind of concave ,, , 

molding; the hoUow of a vault. The term i« com- COVenablyt, adv. ^[< ME. covenahly, covendbh; 
luonly appUea to tho curvw which 1h aomutlmes used to N coiwao/e. a.j Smtably; convomeutly; pro- 
coniiect tho celling of a room with the walU, and which portiouately. 

spring, from above the cornice. Bee coved ceUiny, under „„„ 

4t. in fiWp-fegiWini;. a onrvod or arched mold- ^*'*I*'w ^ 

tag at the tolto™ ol the hf »11. Ah elUptle.l taS.) “ “ ' 

molding above it was called the arch of the eove. " Matideville, Travels, p. 49 . 

cove^ (kov), V. t. and i . ; pret. and pp. coved, . , .. n? i ’ j - 0 ’ i 

ppr. coving [< covel, » ] ^ To arch over. covenant (l™v'e-nant), n. [Early mod. E. also 
^ V h , a. • covnant, < ME. covenant, covenaunt, covenand. 

The brook ploughed down from the higher barrows, and -amlv onnfr rrmnnni tmnnnnil rn 

tho copjnp banks were nxifcd with furze. rarely conwMonf, conir. comant, cownana, co- 

ll. I). niaokmore, Lorna Doone, xxxvii. nant, conand, and by corruption comcnaunt, < 
OF. covenant, ouvenant, eouvenant, couvenent, 
covinent, also convenant, F. convenant (= Pr. 
comment, covinent = It. convenente), agreement, 


covMuuat 

Cfonenants are to be understood according to Uw pUdn 
meaning of the words, and not jmcordlng to any se^ 
reservation. Serrootti, 11. ▼, 

( li) More particularly, a suborinate stipulation 
forming part of the same sealed instrument 
with the agreement to which it is incidental; 
as, a covenant of warranty of title In a deed. — 
8, lu Biblical usage, the free promise of God, 
generally, tliough not always expressly, accom* 
panied by the requirement of the fulfilment of 
certain conditions on tho part of man. 

I do set my lu>w In the cloud, and It shall be for a token 
of a covenant between me and the earth. Uen. lx. 18. 

4. Ecclee,, a solemn agreement between tho 
members of a church, as that they will act to- 
gether in harmony with tho precepts of the 
gospel. Speclflcnlly, bxScoUith hiM., the bond or engage- 
luent subscribed In loilS, and often called tlie National 
Covenant, baaed upon ttiu covenant or oath for the observ- 
ance of tbu cunfossion of faith drawn up In 1631 (preceded 
a similar one in IS!.?), which was signed and enjoined 


Wlierfor and a eouenable name bo putto to the jilaco. 

fryclC, Ex. XV. 28. 

Weebe fouro and twenty sbolde, to the eouenable so- 
roaunso Isummons) of the forseyde meyro, come. 

Enylieh Qilde(V.. E. T. 8.), p. 849. 


cove®} (k6v), V, t. [< OF. cover, F. couver (= It. 
covare)^ brood, hatch, < L. cubare. He down, in 

comp, inoubarc, brood, incubate: see cu6ufion, , ■ ^ -• ..t " = . ' 

incubate, etc., and cf. couvade and coveyi.] To < ctn>enant, euvenant, etc., adj.,<L. conv,mum{t-)8, 
brood, cover, or sit over. agreeing, agreeable, smtable, convenient, ppr. . ^ 

„ . ’ , , . of conremre (> OF. owonir, cMtwiir, eto.), agree: the Presbyterian standi 

Holland, tr. of Plutarch, p. 800. nant is ult. a doublet. Cf. equiv. eovent.] 1 . A 
COVe8 (kftv), «. [Also covey, in old slang writ- compact or agreement of two or more 

ten cafe (whence euffin), g^psy cova, a thing, to do or to refrain from doing 

oovo, that man, covi, that woman.] A man; a 


I. to force a liturgy upon Scotland. At the 

restoration of episcopacy In 1602, both the National Cove- 
nant and tho Solemn League and Covenant of 1643 (tee 
below) were proserilied, and liberty of conscience was not 
regained until after the revolution of 1688. 

6t. Specifically, an indenture; an article of ap- 
prenticeship. 

Ellery prentos of the sayd craft that is inrolled and 

— . .1... '.1 1 — jy gpo„o o( tulver. 

(E. E. T, 8.), p. 816. 

At Michalmas next my cov'nant comes out. 

When every man gathers bis fee. 

Jolly Pinder (pouiid-kocpur) of IToPe/feM (Child'* 
IBallads.V. 206). 

Action of covenant, or covenant merely, the common- 
law form of aetloii by which a plaintilf claims damagea 
for breach of covenant or contract under seal.— Breach 
Of covenant. See trecu/i.— concurrent covenant. 
Hue dependent corenanf.— Covenant against encum- 
brances. See encum brance . — Covenant Of redemption, 
111 theot,, a covcnaiit which the Father is thought by oer- 
tatii tbcologiaiis to have made with the Son, whereby the 
former agreed to give to tho latter the elect, provided the 
latter would do and suffer all that he afterward did end 
suttered for their redemption.— Covenant Of vorln, 
in theot., the covenant before the fall, conditioned on 
obedience : distiiigiiUlied from the covenant q/ grace, or 
the covenant after the full, conditioned on faltn.— Cove- 
ttmt nab a covenant by which a pemon covenants for 
his heirs as well ns for himself, as is usually the case 
111 covenants for title, thus binding them to the perform- 
ance of the covenant if Uiey should inherit asset* from him, 
but not otherwUc.— Covenants whlcb run with the 
land, covenants relating to real jironerty, sucli that either 
the llobillty to perform or the right to take advantage 
passes to the transferee of the estate of either party.— 
Covenant to stand seized to uses, a covenant by which 
an owner of land covenants. In cansideratloii of blood or 
marriage, tliat he will stand seized or tiossossed of the 
same to the use of his wlfo or a near relative. This, under 
the statute of uses, which declared tho ownership to be in 
the person heneflelully interested, operated as a convey- 
ance to the latter.— Covenant with Christ, the covenant 
Into which the members of most non-litiirglca] churches 
publicly enter on unlthig with tho church, to live as loyal 
and faithful followers of Jesus Christ.— Covenant With 
the church, a covenant similar to the preceding, to walk 
in harmony with the particular church of which the one 
cnvRimntlllK desires to beeunie a member, and to labor 
for it* peace and prosperity.— Dependent or concur- 
rent covenant, a covenant wliicli will not sustain an ac- 
tion ill case of breach, without a performance or tender of 
performance of tho covenant on the other side.— Half- 
way covenant, a practice which prevailed for a time in 
the Puritan churches hi New England, in the seventeenth 
century, uccordliig to which persons who had been bap- 
tized ill thoir infancy were odmlttvd to the privilems and 
preroiptlves of ehuroh-memtierBhlp, provided they as- 
sented to the doctrines of faith, entered Into covenant 
with the church, and did not lead scandalous and Immoral 
lives, although they gave no evidence of conversion and 
made no profession of Chrlstlon experience.— Indepen- 
dont covenant, a covenant which must ho performed, 
and the breach of which will sustain an action, irrespec- 
tive of whether the covenantee has performed the cove- 
nants upon Ills part In the some instrunientor agreement— 

National Covenant, see cownani, 4.— solemn League 
and Covenant, a solemn contract entered Into between 


; a follow : generally preceded by some 
adjective : as. an owi cove; a rum cove; a flash 
cove, etc. [Slaug.] 

There's a gentry cove liere. iPit*' Jtccrcatioru (1664). 
A ben cove, a brave cor«,_^B gently cuffln. 


act; a contract; a compact. 

I made couenaunt, true to be, 

Flrste whaniie y Imptisld was. 

Hymn* to Virgin, etc. (E, E. T. 8.), p. 85. 


and (Thrlstian dispensations respectively ; the 

designations of the two parts of tlie Bible, commonly called 
the Old and tlie New Testament. See testament. ^Syn. A'n- 
gagement, etc. (see jiromiae, n .) ; Covenant, Contract, com- 
pact, bargain, convention, mutual pledge. Covenant, a* 
now used (apart from Its legal mean lug), caniea with it the 
idea of solemnity, and is generally used of religtons mat- 
ters, no civil penalty necessarily following the infraction 
of it, while contract has a miicli wider sense as applied to 
some agreement between two or more. A s law terms, * 


"M'idduilnand'heb^r^^^ v 1 general, an agreement under 

Mtdduum and Pekker, Eoaring Girl, v, 1. ^ specialty ; any promise made by deed. 


cove-bracketing (kdv'brak'''et-ing), n. The 
wooden skolotoii fonning a eove : applied chief- 
ly to the bracketing for tho cove of a ceiling. 


Let specialties be therefore drawn between us, 

That eov*nanU may be kept on eitlier hand. 

Shak, I. of the 9., ii. \. 


and sealed, wfiereas COTUrocrincludes r 
or such as are not signed and sealed. 

covenant ftuv'e-n^t), v. [< covenant, n.] I. 
intrans. To enter 'into a formal agreement; 
contract; bind one’s self by contract; agree 
formally or solemnly : aa, A covenante wi& B 


ooveiumt 

to oonrev to him a certain estate : with /or be- 
fore the thing or price. 

They eovtnanUd with him /or thirty plecei of tllver. 

Mat. xxvl. 16. 

I had eoeenanttd at Montrlul to ittve him a new hat with 
•liver button and loop. Slemo.aentimental Journey, p.ue. 

n. h-ana. 1. To agree or Bubscribe to or 
promise by covenant ; engage by a pledge. 
According to the word that I covenanted with you. 

Hatf. 11. 6. 

To the Irish hee so farr condiscended, as first to tolerate 
In privat, then to eovttant op’uly the tolerating of Popery. 

Milton, ElkonoKlastos, xiii. 
Wo were asked to covenant that we would iiiako no 
change without the consent of the laity; but neither could 
they make any change without the consent of the bishops 
tsm clergy. Contemporary Hev., XLIX. 810. 

2t. To demand as a condition or stipulation ; 
stipulate. 


CoTenanted dvll servloe. See ctoif.— Covenanted 
mercies, in divine mercies pledged in some specinc 
divine promise, as to those that have receive*! baptism, for 
example, la contradistinction to umsovenanled mereiee — 
that Is, merclea not so spectllcally promised. 

covenant-breaker (kuv'g-nant-bra^kSr), n. 
One who violates a covenant. Milton. 
covenanted (kuv'e-nan-ted), a. [< covenant -f 
Holding a position, situation, or the 
like, undei’ a covenant or contract. 
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We were met by two Franciscan Friers, who saluted and 
conveyed ua to their covent. Sandye, Travalles, p. 120. 
pence the name of Comnt Garden, In London, a garden 
lormerly attaelicil to a coavent or nmnastory, now the site 
of a celebrated theater of Uiat name ; alio of the city of 
Cownfry.] 

8. An agreement ; a covenant. 

Servo thou thy wife, as thl eovaunde was. 

Meliquice Antiqntr, 11. 260. 

Thyno covondea for to fnlfllle. MS. »n llaUiweU. 

Coventry Act, to send to Coventry. See act, 
send. 

COyentry-bell (kuv'gn-tri-bel), n. {The name 
Coventry, ME. Coventre, is genorallv explained 
from the convent (ME. eovent) established there 
W Earl Leofric, 11th century, but the AS. form 
Cofentrcd, Cofantrcd means ‘ tree of the cove or 
cave ’ (gen. of co/a, a cove, a chamber (see eove^), 
+ treo, tree), or perhaps ‘tree of Cofa’ (a proper 
name).] A name for tlie canterbury-bell, Cam- 
panula Medium. 

coventry-blne (kuv'on-tri-bl»), w. Blue thread 
of a superior dye made at Coventry in England, 
and used for embroidery. 


equivalent to: as, the receipts do not coyer the 
expenses. — 10. To include, embrace, or com- 
prehend: as, an offense not covered by any 
statute ; the explanation does not cover ul the 
facts of the case. 

We cannot say that the vague term “ the Irnglnnlng" eov- 
ere the geological ages, l)ecause thej-e is no chaotic condi- 
tion between these and tlie human jmi'ImI. 


panula Mapunculua, having tuberous tumip-like 
toots. 

cove-plane (kov'plfln), n. A molding-plane 
^ ^ cutting out a quarter-round or scotia. E. H. 

W e shall he obliged henceforward to have more natives In Kniah t. 
the service, and the diittos of the covenanted civilians sent ' 


— ie covenanted civilians sent 

from Europe will be more and more those of supervision 
and wise guidance. Contemporary Hev., LI. 27. 

covenantee (kuv''e-nan-tfi')> »• [< covenant + 
-cel.] The party to a covenant to whom the 
performance of its obligation is expressed to be 
due. 

covenanter (kuv'g-nan-ter), n. [< covenant + 
-cfi.] 1. One who makes a covenant j a party 
to an agreement or contract. 

A covenant to do any action at a certain time or place 
Is then dissolved by the covenanter. 

IJubbet, Do Corpore rolltleo, 1. 2. 
8. [cop.] In Seottiah Mat., one of those who in 
the seventeenth century, particularly in 1^8 
and 1643, bound tliemselves by solemn cove- 
nant to uphold and maiutaiu the Presbyterian 
doctrine and polity as the religion of tho coun- 
try, to the exclusion of both prelacy and popery. 
Tlie name continued to he applied to tliose wlio dissented 
from tile llnal settlemoiit In 1688, more dcHnltcly called 
Cameroniaiu, and afterward Hejurmed Hreabyteriam. See 
covenant, n., 4. 

I am sorry to hear of new oathes In Scotlaiul between 
the cocenantera, who they say will have none hut .lesiw 
Olirist to reign over tliein. Sir U, Wotton, I.etter8. 

covenanting (kuv'g-nan-tiiig),p. a. [< covenant 
+ -ing^.'] 1. Of or pertaining to the (Covenant- 
ers: as, the covenanting cause. — 2. Belonging 
to the extreme party of Presbyterians, known 
as Covenantera. who dissented from tho final 
settlement of the matters at issue between the 
Scottish church and the king, and afterward 
formed the Reformed Presbyterian Church : as, 
a covenanting minister. 

strike tills day as if the anvil 
Lay beneath your blows the while, 

Bo they Cvvenantiny traitors, 

Or the brood of false Argylc ! 

■ Aytoun, Burial March of Dundee. 

covenantor (kuv'g-nan-tgv), n. [< covenant + 
-or; equiv. to covenanter'.^ In law, that party 
to a covenant, agreement, or contract by whom 
the obligation expressed in it is to be per- 
formed. 

covenoust (kuv'e-nus), a. See covinotia. 
OOVentt, n. [Also, rarely, coven, eovin, < ME. 
covent, covana, covaund (s= MLQ. Icnvent, kavent, 
convent), < OP. covent, covant, couvant, chou- 
vent, chouvant, also convent, counvent, = Pr. co- 
vent, coven =s Sp. Pg. It. convento, < L, eonven- 
tua, a meeting, assembly, agrocment, covenant, 
ML. also a convent: see convent, or which co- 
vent is a doublet, the older form in E. In the 
sense of ‘ covenant,’ in part confused with cove- 
nant. Ct. covin-tree."] 1. A meeting; a gather- 
ing; an assembly. 

If ther shal entre Into xoure eouent, or gederynge to- 
gydere, a man. Wyclif, Jas. 11. 2 (0x1.). 

Thou hast defeudld me fro the eouent of wsrierls. 

Wyciif, Fa. Ixlll. 8 (Oxf.). 

2. A convent or monastery; the monks or nuns 
collectively. 

All the Covente standing about y« Herse, without the 
rayles, singing diuerae antems. 

Booke of Precedence (E. E. T. 8., extra ser.X i. 84. 
The abbot sayd to his eoveta. 

TeyUU OhU q/ Bobytt Uude (Child's Ballads, V. OOX 


cobrir, cuhrir = Sp. cubrir = Pg. cobrir = It. 
coprire, < L. cooperire, cover, < co- (intensive) 
4* operire, shut, hide, conceal : boo codpcrculum, 
etc., and of. aperient, apert.] I. trana. 1. To 
put something over or upon so as to protect, 
shut in, or conceal; overlay: overspread or 
envelop with something ; specifically, to put a 
cover or covering (designed for the purpose) 
upon : as, to cover a dish ; to cover a chair with 
plush ; to cover a table with a cloth ; to cover 
the body with clothes. 

The locusts . . . shall cover the face of the earth. 

Ex. X. 6. 

Tho valleys are covered over with com. Ps. Ixv. l.S. 

Go to thy fellows ; bid them cover tho tattle, servo in the 
moat, and wo will come to dinner. Shak., M. of V.. lii. 6. 
2. To hide or screen n.s by something overspread 
or intervening, either literally or figuratively ; 
cause to be invisible or unobserved; put out 
of sight or consideration : as, tho top of tlie 
mountain was covered by a cloud; they souglit 
to cover their guilt : often followed by vp : as, 
the tliieves covered up their tracks. 

If I say. Surely the darkness shall cover me, even tho 
night shall be liglit about me. fs. cxxxlx. 1 1. 

Charity shall cover the multitude of sins. 1 Pet. Iv. 8. 

No monument, 

Hiough high and big as Pelioii, shall be able 
To cover this base murder. 

Beau, atul FI., Phllaster, v. 3. 

How come others only to make use of the pretence of 
vertue to deceive, and of honesty and Integrity t<j cover 
the deepest dissimulation Y StiUUigJIect, Sermons, II. ill. 

To pardon or remit: a scriptural use. 


Vaweon, Nature ami the Bible, p. 84. 

11. To aim at directly; bring into effective 
range and aim, as of a rifle or other firearm ; 
as, he covered the thief with his pistol; hence, 
to command, in a military sense ; occupy a com- 
mauding position with regard to. 

The king was encamped in Shoo, coveriny and keeping In 
awe bis Maliometon provinces. Fatlgar and Dawaru. 

Bruce, Source of the Nile, II. 146. 

12. To brood or sit on, as a hen on eggs or 
chicks. 

Where finding life not yet dislodged quight, 
lie much rejoyst. and courd It tenderly. 

As chicken newly hatcht, from dreaded destiny. 

Spenaer, F. Q., II. vlll. 0, 
Whilst tlie hen is covering her eggs, tho male generally 
takes his stand upon a neigh buuring tiough. 

Addiaon, Spectator. 

13. To counterbalance; compensate for: as, 
to coecr one’s loss. — 14. To contain; comprise. 

' ' Covered battery. s«e baGn y.— covered consecu- 
tlves. Sue eu>Meeuftt«*.~ Covered money. See»no«<j/.— 
Covered way. (a) in .tort., an open corridor bordering 
tlie ditch, and ranging romul the outworks, so as to form 
a cnntimious line of cummuulcatlou, masked from the en- 
emy by a parapet, whleli in modern use is regularly formed 
by an embankment. Tlie covered way Is the most In- 
dlspeiisalile of all tlie outworks to u besieged garrison, 
beennso it affords them a covered poslllou lioyoml the 
diteli from which to nuke a sortie, oi to guard the ditch 
ami the cummunleationa. If repulsed in a sortie, the cov- 
ered way atfords the gai-rison a secure point of retreat. 
(b) In arc/i., a recess left in a brick or stone wall to re- 
ceive tho roofing. Ouiilt. Also eovert-u’ay.—To cover 
into, to transfer to : as, to cover the balance of an appro- 
priation into tlie Treasury. 


Tlion hast covered all their tin. Pg. Ixxxv. 2. 

The sin or defilement Is covered, a legal term which is 
often equivalent to atonement. 

Bible Comtnentary, xxxll. I. 

4. Roflexivcly and flgtiratively, to invest or 
overapread (one's self or one’s reputation with) : 
as, he covered /«»»»«(/ with glory. 

In the whole proceedings of the powers that covered 
thenuelvea with everlasting Infamy by the partition of 
Poland, there is none more marked for selfish profHgacy. 

Brougham. 

6. To shelter ; protect ; defend ; as, a squadron 
of horse covered the retreat. 

And the soft wings of i>eace oover him around. 

Cowley. 

The loss of the Spaniards, covered sa they were by tlieir 
defences, WM Inconsiderable. 

Preacott, Ferd. and Isa., fi. 12. 

6. To put the usual head-covering on; replace 
the hat on. 

For If the woman bo not covered, lot her also be shorn. 

1 Cor. xi. 6. 

Nay ; pray be covered. Shak,, As you Like It, 111. 8. 

7. To travel or pass over; move through: as, 
the express covered the distance in fifteen min- 
ntes. — 8. To copulate with : said of male ani- 
mals. — 9, To be equal to; be of the same 
extent or amount; be coexteiuive with; be 


To cover shorts or short sales, on the atock exchange, 
to buy in such stocks as have been sold sliort, in order to 
meet one’s engagements or for protection against loss. See 
ahvrt,--To cover the buckle, to execute a peculiar and 
dilfieult step in dancing. |t'ull<M|.J 

Triplet played like Paganini, or an Intoxicated demon. 
Wolfiagton covered the buckle In gallant stylo ; she danced, 
the cliililruii danced. C. Jieadc, J’cg wofflngton, vill. 
To cover the feet See foot. = Syn. 2. To dlsguUe, le- 
erute, screen, shield, mask, cloak, veil, siirotid, 

II. intrana. 1. To envelop or bo spread over 
something so that it is invisible: specifically 
said of opaque paints (those having “ body"), 
which readily conceal the material upon which 
they are spread. 

The pnxluet [white lead) covera ns well as the liest sub- 
stance made by the Dutch process, and better than that 
made by tlie French, being denser and of a finer grain. 

Workahop Hecfipta, 2d ser., p. 421. 

2. To lay a table for a meal ; prepare a banquet. 

To cover courtly for a king. Greene, Friar Bacon, p. 109. 

Lor. Bid them prepare dinner. 

Laun. That is done, too, sir : only, cover is the word. 

Shak., M. of V., lil. 5. 

8. To put one’s hat on. 

coveri (kuv'fer), n. [< covert, Cf. corerf.] 
1. ' Bomothing which inlaid, placed, or spread 
over or upon auotlier thiug to inclose, close, 
envelop, or protect it : as, the cover of a box or a 
dish; the cover of a bed; the cover of a book. 

TIic Latins celei>rate(l the moss of the resurrection, and 
at Olorla in excelsis a coocr waa lot down, and the tapes- 
try on the trout of the holy sepulchre api>cared, repre- 
•entliig the resurrection. 

Pococke, Description of the East, 11. 1, 18. 


2. Bomething which veils, screens, or shuts 
from sight; an obstruction to vision or per- 
ception; a concealment ; a screen; a disguise: 
as, to address a letter under cover to another 
person ; he assumed tho disguise of a merchant 
as a cover for his design. 

Their bluntneas, as it is tho seeming effect of sincerity, 
is the liest cover to artifice. Steele, Taller, No. 208. 

Tho main body retired under cover of the night. Uay. 

8. Shelter of any kind ; defense, as against the 
weather or an enemy ; protec tion : as, the tiioops 
fought tmder cover of the batteries. 

By lielng comiiellod to lodge In the field, which grew 
now to be very cold, whilst Ids army was under rowr, they 
might be forced to retire. Clareiulon, Great Keliellion. 

1 went under cover of this escort to the end of thelf 
march. (7. S. Grant, Versonal Memoirs, I. S8& 

4. Shrubbery, woods, thicket, underbrush, etc., 
which shelter and conceal game : as, to beat o 
cover; to ride to corer. 
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The game ww then driven from the cover. 

Sh-utt, Sport* and Pastime*, p. 7«. 

I steal liy lawni* and Kraisy plots, 

I gillie by hazel eovertt. 

Tenuymn, The Brook. 
6 . In roofinft, that part of a alate, tile, or shin- 
gle which is covorou by the overlap of the course 
above. — 0 , [(3f. h'. convert, with same sense: 
see oouvert.'] The utensils, such as plate, knives, 
forks, spoons, napkin, wine-glasses, etc., re- 
quired at table by one person : so oalled be- 
cause originally brought together in a ease, or 
in compact form, for transportation, traveling, 
or the liko : as, the traveling cover of King George 
IV. in the Jones collection at South Kensington ; 
to lay a cover. — 7. The cap-head or end-piece 

of an uprijjht steam-cylimior To toeak cover. 

8«« break. -To draw a cover. Seo draai. ■=SyiX, See 
envering. 

OOVdr‘‘*t, V. [< ME. coveren, cuveren, kuveren, kev- 
ercii, < OF. cobrer, couhrer s= Pr. Sp, Pg. cohrur, 

< ML. ^ciipcrnre (cf. deriv. ouperamentum) for 
recuperare. recover : see recover and recuperate.^ 
I. tram. 1. To gain; win; get; obtain. 

1 luhulde keuer the more comfort to knrii yow wyth. 

Sir aawayiu! and the Green Knight (K. E. 'i'. 8.), 1. 1221. 

8 . To restore ; recover ; heal ; cure. 

Quell that coinly he keuered hU wyttei. ' 

Sir Gawagne and the Green Knight (E. K. T. 8.), 1. 1766. 
I ocliolde eooere Offayn my alfcght. .Seven .Saget, 1. 357. 
Here may muii fyiide a (aythfull frende. 

That thu* ha* cuuerrd v* of cure care. 

Port J^lage, p. 109. 

n. intram. 1. To get on; advance, 

lliei keuered with clcnc gtreugtho with him to tuwiic. 

WUliain ({fPaleme (E. E. T. H.), 1, 3<M7. 

8 . To recover; get well. 

Than were wo cuvered of ouro care* coldo. 

Chuticer, (Jood Women, 1. 762. 

COVdrolef, n. [< ME. coverkyl, cot>ercle, < OF. 
cover clc, F. couvercle, < L. cooperoulum, a cover, 

< cooperirc, cover: see covert, r.] A small cov- 
er; a lid; an opcrouluro. 

A lltet roundel a* a aurcle. 

I'araventre brude a* a curercle. 

Chaucer, Hoiuo of Kame, I. 702. 
The eoverele of a •helMlsh. 

Sir T. llroiene, Ml»o. Tract*, p. 11. 

cover-cloth (kuv' 6 r-kl 6 th), n. A covering for 

a laoe-makors pillow. Each pillow ba* three cover- 
cloth*. The Unit 1* a paH of the pillow iUelf, and the 
pattern 1* adjuated U|K)n it; the othnra are detuelmble. 
One i* uied to protect the lace a* it U tlnlNhcd, and the 
other 1* fa*lenud under the bobbin*, and I* thrown over 
the pillow when nut In u*u, to keep it clean. iJict. gf 
a eedleuHtrk. 

COVerer (kuv' 6 r- 6 r), n. One who or that whicli 
covers or lays a cover. 

Coiiatantyn »hnl bo here cook and couerer of hem chnrche. 

iHere Howiiutn{C}, vi. 170. 
cover-glass (kiiv'^r-glds), n. A slip of thin glass 
used lor covering a microscopical preparation. 
Also called cover-slip. 

Pure culture* of Bacterium luctl* H ere found to he pres- 
ent In every one, a* was easily uacertained by rnwr-glaee 
preparations. Med. Sews, XI.IX. 614. 

covering (kuv'fsr-ing), n. [< ME. cmeryny, hov- 
ering ; verbal n. of covert, r.] 1. That which 

covers, as a lid or canopy; a cover; something 
spread or laid over or wrapjied about another, 
as for concealment, protection, or warmth ; spe- 
oiftoally, clotliiug: as, feathers are the natural 
covering of birds. 

Noah removed the covering of tlio ark. Gen. vlll. 13. 
They cause the naked to lodue without clothiiiK, that 
they have no covering in the cold. Job xxiv. 7. 

ITie human mind, fed by'constant accessions of know- 
ledge, periodically grows too large for Us theoretical cov- 
eringe, and burst* them asunder to npiH'iir in new huldll- 
inent*. Huxley, Man'* Place in Nature, p. 72. 

8 . The act or process of placing a cover upon 
something ; specifically, in bookbinding, the pro- 
cess of putting covers on a book, in pnmplilet- 
binding covering Is done by gluing or pasting the jmper 
cover on the back of the sewed sheets. In leather-work 
ft Is effected by drawing the leather over the Isiards at- 
tached to the sides of the liook, and turning it in over the 
edges of the tmurds and hack. The covering of eluth- 
bound books is teclmically known os eating. 

3. In ceram., same as f 7 /ajfv.> 87 n. Bcreen, veil, 
disguise, mask, cloak ; envelop, wrapper, Integument, cose, 
cover, vesture. 

ooverixig-board (kuv'6r-ing-b6rd), n. JVouf., 
same as plank-sheer. 

The deep ship, pressed down pretty nearly to her coesr- 
ing-board by the weight at her whole topsails. 

ir. C. Jiuteell, Jack's Courtship, xxlll. 

oovering-seed (kuv'6r-iug-sed), n. An old 
popular name for comfits. Adrca. 
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covering-strap (kuv'ftr-ing-strap). n. In ship- 
building, a plate put under and nveted to two 
meeting plates in a strake, to connect them, 
coverlet (kuv'fir-let), «. [Accom. form, as if 

< com'i, tt., + dim. suffix -lief, of ME. coverlyte, 

< OF. covrclit, F. couvre-lit, a bed-covering, < 
covrir, couvrir, cover, + lit, < L. lectm, a bed: 
see covcrl, r., and lectual, Cf. emerlid.] Origi- 
nally, any covering for a bed ; now, speoifioally, 
the outer covering. 

They have loos’d out Dick o' the Cow's three ky, 

And tane three co'erlett aff his wife's bed. 

IHck o’ the Cma ((Tiild’s Ballads, VI. 68X 
The Heroe's Bed, 

Where soft and allken CoterUU were spread. 

Congreve, Bynm to Venus. 
Every man stretches his logs according to the length of 
hie coverUt. Longfellow, Simtiish Student, 1. 4. 

coverlid (kuv'fcr-lid), n. [Accom. form, as if < 
cimrl + lid, of coverlet, P. couvre-lit : see cover- 
Ict.'] A corrui»tion of coverlet. 

Tile silk star-brolder'd coverlid 
Unto her limbs Itself doth mould. 

7'ennynin, Day-Dream. The Sleeping Beauty, 
cover-point (kuv'6r-point), n. 1. A fielder in 
the game of cricket who stands a little to the 
right of and behind point, and whose duty it is to 
stop and return all balls batted toward him. See 
cricket‘d.— 2. In the game of lacrosse, a player 
wh o stands j list in front of point, and wlio should 
prevent the liall from coming near the goal. 
CO-versod (ko-vftrst' ), «. [< «>-" + versed^ Used 
only in the phrase co-veraed aine (which see, un- 
der sine). 

cover-shamet (kuv'fer-sham), n. Anything used 
to coueoal shame or infamy, or prevent disgrace . 

Decs he put on holy garments for a cover-thame of lewd- 
ness'f Dry<len, SpauUh Krlar. 

Those dangerous plants called eover-thame, alias saviu, 
and other antl-conoeptlvo weeds and poisons. 

Jieplg to Lailiee and Saehelore J'elilion (Harl. Mtac., 
IIV. 440). 

cover-side (kuv'fir-sid), n. A country or region 
having covei's in it ; a hunting-rogiou. 
cover-slip (kuv'er-slip), n. Same as cover-glasa. 
COVer-slutf (kuv'er-slut), 11 . [< couer*, v. t., 

-1- obj. slut.] Bomethiug to hide sluttishuess. 
[Uaro,] 

Hugs anil eovertlutt of infamy. Jturke, A Regieido Peace, 
covert (kuv'<>rt), a. and n. [1. a. : < ME. covert, < 
OF. covert, cuvert, convert, F. convert ss 8p. cu- 
bierto = Pg. coberto, cuberto = It. coperto, co- 
ver to, covered, < ij. cooj^tus, pp. of cooperire (> 
OF. cm^rir, cuvrir, couvrir, P, couvrir, etc., cover: 
see corerl, v . ). II. < ME. covert, coverte, < OF. 
covert, convert (P. covert), in., coverte, converte, 
f., cover, covert, P. converte, t., dock, glazing, 
s= 8p. cubierta = Pg. coberla, cuberta = It. co- 
perta, coverta, f., cover; < ML. coopertum, a 
cover, covert (of woods), etc., cooperta, a cov- 
er, covered place, dock, etc.: nout. and fora, 
respectively of L. coopertua, pp. of cooperire, 
cover: see above. Of. convert, converte, and 
coverl, n.] I. a. 1. Covered; hidden; private; 
secret; concealed; disguised. 

Huw covert matters may he best disclos'd. 

Shak., }. I'., Iv. 1. 
By what Iwst way. 

Whether of open war or covert guile. 

We now debate. MUton, V. 1.., 11. 41. 

An ugly covert amilo 
Lurkeii round tho captains mouth. 

WUtiam Morris, Earthly Paradise, III. SOO. 

2. Sheltered ; not open or exposed : as, a cov- 
ert place. 

You are, of either side the green, to plant a covert alley, 
upon carpenters’ work. Bacon, Gardens. 

On one side are covert branches hung, 

'Muiig which the nightingales have always sung 
In leafy quiet Keats, Epistle to U. P. Mathew. 

3. In law, under cover, authority or protec- 
tion: said of a married woman, ^e/eme co- 
vert, undor/cwc. = gym Aafenf, OcctUt, etc. See secret. 

11. n. 1. A protection; a belter; a defense; 
sometliing that covers and shelters. 

His ciintre keppit In couert A pes 
To the last of nis lyf, as a lord shuld. 

Destruction of Troy (E. E. T. 8.X 1. 13662. 
A tabernacle . . . for a couerf from storm and from rain. 

Isa. iv. 6. 

The shepherd drives Ws tainting flock 
Beneath the covert of a rock. 

Drydtn, tr. of Horace, I. xxix. 
2. Somethingthat conceals or hides; a screen; 
a disguise; a pretext; an excuse. 

It is the custom of bad men and Hypocrite to take ad- 
vantage at the least abuse of good things, that under that 
covert tiiey may remove tbe modness of those things 
rather then the abuae. MUton, Eikonoklaates, xn. 


coverture 

8. A thicket ; a shady place or a biding-plaoe ; 
a cover for game. 

She came down by tho ceoerf of the hill. 1 Sam. xxv. 80. 
When they couch In their dens, and abide in the eovsrt 
to He In wait Job xxxvitl. 40. 

Enforst to seeke some covert nigh at band, 

A thadle grove not ferr away they snide, 

That promlst ayde the tempest to withstand. 

Spenser, F. Q., I. L T. 
Together let us beat this ample Held, 

Try what the open, what tho covert yield. 

Pope, Essay on Man, I. 10. 
Pensive as a bird 

Whoso vernal coverts Winter hath laid bare. 

Wordsworth, Calais, August 7, 1808. 
Tho loyous wolf from covert drew. 

Scott, L. of the L., ill. 0. 

4. Same as coverture, 3. 

To this the plaintiff only replied, that she was now only 
under covert, and not liable to any debts contracted when 
she was a single woman. 

Addison, Trial of Ladles' Quarrels. 

6, In a company; a fiook. 

A covert of cootes. Strutt, Sports and Pastimes, p. 97- 
6. pi. In orriith., feathers covering tbe bases, 
or more, of the large feathers of the wing or 
tall : the tectrioes. They are divided Into superior 
and inferior, or upper and lower, coverts. Tho iippr wlng- 
coverts are divided Into primary, which overlie the base* 
of the primaries, and secoiuiary, which overlie the base* 
of thu secondaries. I'he last-named set are subdivided 
Into the greater coverta, a single row projecting furthest 
upon the secondaries ; the median coverts, a single row 
coming next in order ; and the lesser or least coverts, in- 



cluding all the remainder, w ithout distinction of row*. 
Tlie secondary coverts are also antebrachial or cubital, be- 
ing situated upon tl>e forearm; the primary covert^ are 
manual, situated upon tlie manus. 'The under wing-cov- 
erts and the upper and iiuder tail-coverts are not subdi- 
vided. Tall-covert* of either set sometimes project far be- 
yond the tail-feathers, forming, for Instance, the gorgeous 
train of tlie peacock. 'I'he extent Ui which the upper wing- 
coverts overlie tlie secondaries is available os a character 
In clasaiflention ; it Is least in the Passeres, the highest 
birds. See lectrices.- -Jn OOVeit, In secret ; covertly. 

So lit Agents of State are Women sometimes, that can 
transact a Business tn Covert, which If Men should attempt, 
they would soon he discovered. Saker, Chronicles, p. 208. 
To break covert. See break. 
covertt, V- 1- [< ME. coverten, < covert, a cover ; 
see covert, n.] To cover. 

This is hiisbondrle 

To covert hem with siimwhat whllle thay drie. 

Palladius, Hushondrle (E. E. T. 8.), p. 15. 

covert-baron (kBv'6rt-bar'’on), n. Same as 
feme covert (whioh see, under feme). 
covertical (k6-v6r'ti-kal), a. In geom,, having 
common vertices. 

covertly (kuv'6rt-li), adv. Secretly; closely; 
in private ; insidiously. 

Whan Blase herde Merlin thus couertly speke he thought 
longe on these wordes. Merlin (E. E. T. S.X li. 806. 

That monarch, with his usual Insidious policy, had 
covertly dispatched an envoy to Barcelona. 

Prescott, Ferd. and Isa., I. 8. 

covertness (kuv'Srt-nes), n. Secrecy ; privacy, 
coverture (kuv'6r-tur), n. [< ME. coverture, 
eovertonre (= MLG. /coverture), < OP. coverture, 
couverture, P. couverture =s Pr. cubertura s= Sp. 
Pg. eobertura = It. coj/ritura, < ML. coopertura, 
< L. cooperire, pp. coopertua, cover: see covert, 
».] If. A cover or covering. 

The eoeertoure* of hir veyn aparayles. ' 

Chaucer, Bodthiua, Iv. meter 8, 
Whose dUmall brow 
Contemne* all roofe* or clvill coverture. 

Martlon, Sophontsba, iv. L 
The eoutwrfwr* i* of quilted work. 

J, Hewitt, Ancient Armour, 1. 84L 



d. A covert or shelter; covering; protection; 
disguise ; jtretense. [Obsolete or rare.] 

All this Is done but fur a sotllte, 

To hide your (alihede vnder a coverture, 

But he snail dye to uioroty be ye sure. 

Oenerydee (E. B. T. 8.), 1. 1689. 
Asaynst his cruell soortching heate, 

Where hast tlmu coverture t 

Speneer, 8hap. Cal., July. 
— n tlielr shame that sought 


Vain coverturet. MUtou, B. L.. x. 337. COVetoiialy (kuv'e-tus-li), adv. With a strong 

8. Specifically, in law, the status of a married inordinate desire to obtain and possess ; ea- 
woman considered as under the cover or pow- ; avariciously. 

er of her husband, and therefore called a fame he care not tor ‘t, he win supply us easily : If ho «»»- 
covert. At common law coverture disabled a woman reserve It, how shall ’s get it 7 

from making contracts to the prejudice of herself or her Shak.,'I!. of A., iv. 3. 

T confirmation. Also COVetOUgnegg (kuv'e-tus-nes), n. i< covetous 
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8. Specifically, inordinately desirous; exoes- ground-plot, and the turned projecture is arched 
sively eager to obtain and posBess, especially with timber, lathed, and plastered. 

The coving* were formerly placed at right angles to the 
face of the wail, and the ohimney was finished in that 
manlier. Omit, Enoyc. of Arch., p. 049. 

Covings of a fireplace, the vertical sides which connect 
the Jambs with the breast. 

COTUlOTlgt (kuv'i-nus), a. [< covin + -oiu.] De- 
ceitful; collusive; fraudulent. Also spelled 
covenowi.' 


Bively eager {o obtain and poBsess, especially 
m an unlawful or unjust way ; carried away by 
avarice. 

A bishop then must bo . . . patient, not a brawler, not 
1 Tim. 111. S. 

He is so base and eovetoui, 

He'll sell bis sword tor gold. 

Fletcher (anti another), Fslse One. iv. 2. 


-nesa. The ME. oquiv. term was covetise, q. v.] 
1. Strong desire; eagerness. [Rare or obso- 
lete.] 


Shak., K. John, iv. 2. 
2. The character of being covetous, in au evil 
seuse ; a strong or inordinate desire of obtain- 
ing and possessing something, without regard 
to law or justice; overbearing avarice. 

Both parties had an iiiurdliiate desire to have that they 
had not, and that Is eovettnieiuae. 

Latimer, .Sertuon bof. Edw. VI., 1660. 

Out of the heart of men proceed evil thoughts, . . . cow- 
etmunee*. Mark vii. 22. 

The character of eovetounte** Is what a man generally 
acquires more through some niggardliness or ill grace In 
little and inconsiderable things than In expenses of any 
consequence. J'ope, Thoughts on Various Subjects. 

Amriee, Cupidity, etc. (sen avarice), greediness. 


covert-way (kuv'6rt-w&), n. Same as covered 
way (which see, under coverl, v. t). 
covet (kuv'et), V. [Early mod. E. also cuvet; 

< ME. coveten, coveitetL coveyten, < AP. cuveiter, 

OP. coveiter, covoiter, F. convoiter (with inserted 
n) = Pr. cobeitar, eubitar (of. 8p. codiciar =s Pg. 
cobiqar, ouhigar, covet, < Sp. codicia = Pg. co- 
bim, culrit^a, < ML. cwyiditia ; see c-ovetiac) = It. 
oiibitare, covet, < ML. as if *cu]^itarc, desire, 
covet, < cupidita(t-)8, desire (>ult. E. cupidity), 
cupidua, desirous, < cupere, desire: see cupidoua, 

Cupid.} I. trana. 1. To desire or wish for with 
eagerness; desire earnestly to obtain or possess : 
iu a good sense. 

Me llketh It well for that thow eoveyteet. prowesse and 
valour. Merlin (E. E. 'f. 8.), 111. 621. 

Covet earnestly the best gifts. 1 for. xil. 81. 

The nature of man doth extremely covet to have some- 
what iu his understanding fixed and Immovable. haTiicmln'a ’ 

Bacon, Advancement of Learning, II. m. cOVOtta tko-vet'ttl « ISee COtwl covina 1 A 

They (the salmon] covet to swim, by the Instinct of na- oarueiitortf Tilniio for xonlHiixr framoworW- 
turc, about a set time. /. lEoBon, (Complete Angler, p. 12 , 3 . ^^B'^l^Jiters mane for molding framework, a 

2. To dosiro inordinately or without due re- covevWkuv^il n FEnrlv mod V r1«o amic 
of oteew; wish to gain pos- ®< Notice, P. couvSo 

(= It. covala; also corn, covo, and ang, covoiie — 
Plorio), a brood, a flock of birds, esp. of par- 
tridges, < cover, F. couver (= It. covare), brood, 
sit on, lurk, or lie hid : seo cove'i, and cf. cmi- 
vadc, a doublet of cot’cyl.] 1. In hunting, spe- 
cifically, a flock of partridges ; heuce, in gen- 
eral use, a flock of any similar birds. 

The Spurt and Race no more he minds ; 
Neglected Tray and Pointer lie ; 

Ami Covie* unmolested fly. Prior, Alma, i. 
There would be no walking in a shady wood without 
springing a covey of toasts. Adtli»on, Unardian. 

Mr. Harrison scared up some extvey* of the frankolin, a 
largo bird resembling the pheasant. 

B. Taylor, tends of the Saracen, p. 251. 
2. A company ; a party ; a bevy. 

Thou shall Imve a mono|)oly of playing confirmed to 

' - ■ - miperor's broad seal. 

It. ,/onium. Poetaster, v. 1. 
'Syn. Pack, Brood, etc. See Jtoek. 
covey*'* (ko'vi), II. [< co»e8 + dim. -<q/l.] Same 


session of in an unlawful way ; long for, as that 
which it is unlawful to obtain or possess. 

Thou Shalt not covet thy neighbour's house. Ex. xx. 17. 
0 bllnde desire : oh high aspiring liarts. 

The country Squire doth eonet to be Knight. 

Oaecoigne, Steele Glas (e<l. Arlier), p. 111. 
“Sjm. 1 and 3. To long for, hanker after, aspire to.— 2. 
To lust after. 

II. intrans. To have or indulgo inordinate 
desire. 

The love of money Is the root of all evil ; which while 
some coveted after, they have erred from the faith. 

1 Tim, vl. 10. 
I'll rattier keep 

Tliat which I have, than, coveting for more, 

Be cast from possibility of all, ,Shak., I Hen, VI,, v, 4. 

covetable (kuv'e-tfl,-bl), a. [< covet + -able.} 
That may be coveted. 


coveter (Jtuv'e-t6r), ». [< ME. covey tore ; < covet thee and tiiy corny, under tlio emperor's broad” seal. 

+ -cr.} One who covets. " - 

We ben no coueyteria of ynolls. Wyclif, 1 dor. x. 6. 

covetingly (kuv'e-ting-li), adv. With eager 

desire to possess. CO-Vlbratc (kd-vi'brat), v. i. [< co-i + vibrate.} 

Uo»t covetingly reiuly. B. yonnon, Cynthia’s Revels. To vibrate along with another or others. 
COVetiaet, n. [< ME, covetise, eoveitiae, < AF. [Rare.] 

*CUVeiiiae, OF. eoveitiae, P. convoitiae s= Pr. cm- When the vibrations are so rapid that there are sixteen 
biticia = 08p. cobdieia, 8p. codicia =Pg. cobica, complete iimvements back and forth in a second, sn eii- 
eubica = It. cupidigia, cupidezza, < ML. cuptdi- ‘Irelydiiforontseiisatlon is produced, which we call sound ; 
««,. Viv. to l'. ciSiiditaltAs, desire, < cuj^idm, w^ 

desirous: see cujndity and covet,} Covetous- 
ness; avarice; avaricious desire. COVid (ko'vid), «. [<Pj 

Couetite to conne and to kiiowe sciences ’ ' 


covin-treet, n. [< c<w*it2, coven^, tor eovent, a 
meeting, + free.] A tree marking a place of 
appointed or customary meeting; a trysting- 
troo ; spooiflcally, such a tree in front of a man- 
sion or castle, marking the spot where the laird 
received and took leave of his guest. [8ooteh.] 
I love not the castle when the eovin-lre* bears such 
acorns os I see yonder. Scott, Quentin Durward, 1. 38. 
cowl (kou), n. ; pi. eowa (kouz), old pi. kine (kin). 
[< MB. cow, kow, cou, cu, ku, pi. Im, hue, kie, 
kuy (> mod. Sc. kye), also in double pi. form 
(with suffix -cn as m oxen), kyn, kin, kyen, kuyn, 
kiyn, kien, kine (> modern kine), < AS. efi, imt. 
sing, and nom. ace. pi. cy, a cow, = 08. k&, 
kd,kuo =s Oh’ries. A:m = D. koe = MLO. ko, ku, 
LG. ko r= OIIG. chuo, chua, MHG. kuo, ku, G. 
kuh = Icel. kyr (acc. kH) = Sw. Dan. ko (Goth, 
not found), a cow, = OIr. Gael, bd, a cow, 
= W. biw, cattle, kine, = L. boa (bov-), m., 
also f. (the fern, being also more distinctly ex- 
pressed by boa femina, or else by another word, 
vacca, a cow, related to E. ox), an ox, a bull or 
cow (whence ult. E. beef (which is thus a doub- 
let of cow), bovine, etc.), = Gr. iiov^ {(ioF~), m. and 
f., an ox, a bull or cow, = 8kt. go, a cow. a bull.] 
1. The female of tiie genus Boa or ox (the male 
of which is called a bull, or in a restrieted 
sense an ox). See ox. — 2. The female of vari- 
ous other large animals, tlio male of which is 
termed a bull, as of many ruminants, of eared 
seals, etc. — Sf. A timid person; a coward. 

The veriest cow in a company brags most. 

_ Coff/raw (under crisrl 

Humble cow. See humbU, 

COW® (kou), V. t, [< ME. *couen (t), not fo'und, 
< leel. kuga, cow, force, tyrannize over, =s Sw. 
kufva, chock, curb, subdue, = Dan. kue, bow, 
coerce, subdue; further connections unknown.] 
To depress with fear; cause to shrink or crouch 
with fear; dauut the spirits or courage of; in- 
timidate; overawe. 

Aconned lio that tongno that tells me so, 

For It hath cow'd my better pwt of man ! 

Shak., Macbeth, v. 7. 

=Byn. To overawe, Intimidate, abash, daunt. 

COW® (kou), n. [Origin obscure.] 1. In min- 
ing, a wedge placed behind a crab or gin-start 
to prevent it from revolving.— 2. A kind of 
self-acting brake forme^ employed on inclined 
planes ; a trailer. E. Ft. Knight. 

COW* (kou), II. [A reduced form of cowl\ q. v.] 
The top of a chimney which is made to move 

Wifh fhA WiTIfl* a gsrkTXrl #syi«tt/] Q 


Le Conte, Sight, Int., p. 12. 

COVid (ko'vid), n. [< Pg. covado, also coto = Sp. 
codo = P. ooude, a cubit, < L. cubitum, a cubit ; 
see covado, cubit.} A variable measure of length 
in use in India and neighboring countries. The 
covidsof Batavia, Moilras, Bombay, and Calcutta arc stat- 
ed at (mill IS to 18.9 inches ; those of Mocha and Sumatra 
at from 15 to 19 Inches. The covtd of China is the chih. 


Putte oute of paradys Adam and Eue. 

Piere Plowman (C), xvll. 22S. 

A clergyman must not lie covetoiu, much less tor eovetiee 
must lie neglect his cure. 

Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. 1835), II. 241. 

OO'VetiveiiesB (kuv'e-tiv-nes), n. [< *coveUve equal u 

(< oovet + -ive) + -ness.] In phren., same as COVin^t (kuv'in), n. [Also covincjcoven, < ME. 
acquiaiiiveneaa, 2. covin, covine, covyne, eoveyne, < AF. covine, OF. 

COVetona (kuv'e-tus), a. [< ME. coveitoua, covine, covaine, eouvaine, later couvine, a se- 
covaitoua, covetous, covetua, etc., < AP. *cuveitua, cret agreement, a plot, < oovmir, come together, 
coveitua, OF, oovoitoua, P. convoiteux = Pr. co- agree: see covenant.} 1. A secret agreement; 
beitoa, oubitoa (ot. Sp. codieioao = Pg, cobifoao) secret fraud; collusion. 

■* It. eubitoao, < ML. as if ^oupiditosua {at. cupi- Ye shall truoly and plainly disclose, open, vlter and re- 
— ' V X- j— • — ueale, and shew the same vnto this said fellowship, with- 

out fraude, colour, coutn, or delay. 

Hakluyt* Voyage*, I. 292. 

Specifically — 2. In law, a collusive agreement 
between two or more to prejudice a third per- 
son ; deceitful contrivance. 

In 1883 they issued a proclamation forbidding all con- 
gm^tloDS, eovin*^ and cimspIrMlM ^ workmen in 


dioaua, eupidinoaua), < L. cupi<fita{t-)a, desire, 
see c(wef.J 1. Very desirous ; eager for ao- 

S uisition : in a good sense : as, covetous of wis- 
om, virtue, or learning. 

The bretouns pressed to the baleile as the! that were 
desirous to luste and eovetout* to do clilualiie. 

Merlin (E. E. T. 8.), ill. 946. 
Saba was never 

More eovetou* ot wisdom, and fair virtue, 

Than this pure soul shall be. 


(n«, ana conspiracies oi workmen in gen- 
HngliehOildeiK. K. T. 8.), Int., p. oiflvl. 


SAtti Hen VIII v 4 covlil^t, »• Same as eovent. 

value the frequent Respects you have aiwii 

shewn me, and am very eovetout oi the Improvemeut of onilding, an arch or arched projecture, as 
»w.. i — HokwM, Letters, ll 47. when a house is built so as to project over the 


with the wind; a cowl. See cow/t, 3. 

COW®) (kou), V. t. [A var. of coll: see coMl.] 
To cut; clip. [Scotch.] 

But we will cow our yellow locks, 

A little abnne our bree. 

Wedding qf liobin Uood and Little John (Child’s Ballads, 
(V. 184). 

C0W®t (kou), ». [< cowB, V.] A cut or clip, 
especially of the hair: as, he has gone to the 
barber’s to get a cow. [Scotch.] 
cowage, n. See enwhage. 
cowan (Koii'an), H. [Origin unknown.] 1, One 
whose occupation is the building of ary stone 
walls: used especially of one who has not 
been regularly trained in the mason’s trade. 
rScotch.j Hence — 2. One who is not a Free- 
Mason. 

coward (kou'ltrd), n. and a. [< ME. coward, eou- 
ard, cueard (= OPlem, kuwaerd = Pr. caart m 
OSp. couarde, cobarde, cobardo, Sp. cobarde ca 
Pg, cobarde, eovarde = It. codardo, a coward, 
cowardly ; all these being appar. derived from 
or adapted from the OP.), < Ah’, couard, couart, 
cuard, OF. cxiuard (cotiard), coward, couart, cu- 
art, coart, P. couard, a coward, orig. as an epi- 
thet of the timid hare (called la cowarde ou la 
court cowe, ‘the bobtail’; > OPlem. kuwaerd, 
ME. Cuwaert, Kuwart, as the name of the hare in 
‘ ‘ Reynard, the Pox,” tr. by Caxton ; ML. cuardua, 
a hare), with allusion also perhaps to a cowed 
dog with its tail between its legs (cf. OP. lion 
couard, in heraldry, a lion with its tail between 
its legs), orig. an adj.. with the depreoiative 
sufilx -ard, ‘having a (short, drooping, or other- 
wise ridiculous) tail’ (of. OP. couarde, f., a tail, 
couart, m., a rump or haunch, as of venison), 
< OF. ooue, cowe, coe, F. queue ss Pr. ooa a Sp. 



cowBllpped 


OOF 


OOWBlipped (kou'Blipt), a. [< cowslip + -etfi.'] 
Adornea with cowsfips. 

From ruisUua green, and brake*, and eowtlipprd lawn*. 

Ktatt. 

COW-Stono (kou'Hton), n. A boulder of the 
greensand. [Locul.] 

COWt (kout), n. [Also cotcle: see colt.'\ A eolt. 
[^oteli.] 

Yet aft a ragifed CMPlt'% been known 
To make a noble alvur. /lunu, A Uroani. 

OOW-tree (kou'tre), n. A name of various trees 
having an abundance of milkv juice, especially 
of a South American tree, Brosimum gnlacto- 
(hetulron, natural order Urticacew, and allied to 
the fig-tree. When the trunk U Inulaud, a rlcli, milky, 
nutrltiouH Jiiiee, In appearanuo and finality rcaenibliiig 
ouw’a milk, I* dlavharged in anuli ahuuuanee an to render 
it an Important food-prodnet to the native* ot the ivkIoii 
where it grow*. Thu tree ii common in Venexnela, grow- 
ing to the height of U)0 feet. The leaves are leathery, 
about 1 foot long and a or 4 inches broad. The cow-tree 
of J'ar4 is a sapotaueous tree, Mitmuopt elala, the milk of 
whltdi resemble* cream in consistence, hut is too viscid to 
lie a safe article of fooil. Also called tuilk-trfc, 

cow-troopial (kou'trb^pl-^l), n. Same as cow- 
bird. Soo troopial. 

cow-weed (kou’wfid), «. Same as cow-cherml. 
cow-wheat (kou'hwfit), «. The popular name 
of plants of tho genus Melampyrum. 

COxf (koks), n. [Abbrev. from coxcomb,'] A cox- 
comb. 

Of) : yfiu're a hrainles* cax, J toy, a fop. Beau, and FI. 
COXa(kok'8tt), n. ; pi. (;ux®(-He). [Ii.] If. The 
femurortlngh-boue.— 2. Inannf. : (a) The hip- 
bone, 08 coxiu or 08 iunominatum. (b) The 
hip-joint. — 3. In entom., the first or basal joint 
(aometiracB called 
an in- 
y which 
ated to 
the body, it may bo 
entirely uncoveretl, a* in 
many tile*, or received Leg of Cambold Beetle, enlarged, 
into a coxal cavity or a.co%a -. S, trochanter s f, femur; 
deep hollow in the lower rf, tiw» ; r, uisus. 

surface of tho thorax, a.* 

in most heotlos. (.'oxie arc said to he cnnlliivout when 
those ot a jiair are close together, srpocfifu when there 
I* a space between tliem, ttmtaiU when tliey are widely 
separate, promintnl when they protrtiile front tho coxal 
cavities, piubouf when they are shaped like a ball, fm/t». 
wrse when they He across the body with the iticceeding 
lohit of the leg att-achod to the Inner end, etc. These dis- 
tinction* are of great value lit clussillentlon. Sometimes 
the coxa has a small accessory piece ealleil the truchanter, 
whluh, however, I* not a true joint. Some of the older 
eiitoiuologists inelnded the flrst two loliits of the leg lit 
the term eoxa, the lirst hohig ilistingulsheil as the patella 
ami the Sffeond os the trne/ianler. 

4. Tho basal joint of the log of a spider or 
a crustacean; a coxopodite (which see), 
coxagra (kok-sag'rjl), n. [NL., < L. coxa, the 
hip, + Gr. bypa, a taking (used as in chiragra, 
podagra, etc.).] In paffiol., pain following tlie 
sciatic nervo. Dungihon. 
coxal (kok'sal), a. [< coxa -f -al.] Pertaining 
to the coxa : as, a coxal segment ; a coxal artic- 
ulation.— Ooxal cavities, in entom., hollows of the 
lower surface of the thorax. In which the ctixse are artic- 
ulated. They are distinguished us anterior, median, and 
poeterior, ami are said to l>e entire when they are tami- 
pletely closed hehiiul by tho junction ot the sternum and 
eplmcrn, open wlion a simcc Is left proti'cted only by 
membrane, eeparate when the sternum extends between 
tliein, ami confluent when the sternum Is not visible 
between them. Much use Is inaile of these eharaeter* 
hi elassllleatloii.- Coxal lines, in entom., two curved 
slightly prumiiieiit Hues on the first ventral ahdonihial 
segment of eertulii Coleoptera, behind the coxm. They limit 
a space which Is Inclined toward the base of the abdomen, 
passing under the coxie. 

COXaMa (kok-sal'ji-}l), M. [NIj., < coxa, the 
bip, + Gr. 3>-yof, pain. J In pathol., pain of tho 
hip or haunch. 

COXalgic (kok-sal'jik), a. [< eoxalgia + -iV.] 
Pertaining to or of I lie nature of coxalgia; af- 
fected witli coxalgia. 

COXarthritis (kok-silr-thri'tis), ti. [NL., < L. 
coxa, tho hip, + Gr. ijiOiwv, joint, -f -ffw.] Same 
us coxitis. 

coxcomb (koks'kSm), n. [For cockscomb, i. e., 
cote's comb: hoo cockscomb.] If. The comb of 
a cock. Boo cockscomb, 1. — 2. The comb, re- 
sembling that of a cock, which licoused fools 
formerly wore in their caps ; hence, the fool’s 
cap itself. 

There, take my eoxcomh. Why, this fellow has banished 
two of his daughters, and did the third a blessing against 
his will ; If thou follow him, thou must needs wear my 
coxcomb. Shak., laiar, 1 . 4 . 

Here is all 

Wa fools can catch the wise in ~ to nnknot. 

By privilege of eoxcornbe, what they plot. 

Ford, Love's ^rlBoo, HI. 3. 

8. The top of the head, or the head itself. 


the hip) of 
sect’s leg, b; 
it is articul 



We will helabonr you a little better, 

And beat a tittle more care into your coxcomb*. 

Fletcher, Humorous Lieutenant, II. 2. 
4. A fop; n vain, showy follow ; a conceited and 
pretentious dunce. 

1 cannot think I shall Ixecome a coxcomb. 

To ha' my liair curled by an idle finger. 

Beau, and Ft., Woman-Hater, Hi. 1, 

As a eoxcmnb Is a fool of parts, so is a flatterer a knave 
of parts. Steele, Tatler, No. 208. 

Cox 
game. 

6t. A kind of silver lace frayed out at tho edges. 
Davies. 

It was as necessary to trim his light grey frock with a 
silver edging of coxcomb, that he might not appear worse 
than Ids fellows. C. Johnston, Otirysal, xi. 

0. Same as cockscomb, H.^Byn. 4 . Coxcomb, Fop, 
Damlp, Kxqnirite, Beau, prig, iHiuinjay, juckanaiies. The 
lirst live are used only of men. The distinguishing cliar- 
aeteristic of a coxcomb is vanity, wliich may be displayed 
ill regard to nceuiiipllsliments, looks, dress, etc., but K>'- 
hups most often as to uecompHshineiits. Fop is not quite 
so liroad as coxcomb, applying chiefly to one who displays 
vanity In dress and iiertness in ennversatloii, with a ten- 
dency to im|>ertiueiiee In niauner. handy is applied only 


rouglit, petty, or alTected, (.See quotation from 

Bnlwer, under csiuutsi'ts.) Beau Is an old name fur one who 
lias too miieli understanding to lie a mere ilaiidy, but still 
overdoes in tlie matter of dress, sometimes carrying it to 
an extreme, os Beau Nasli, Beau Brnmmel. Beau Brum- 
mel might peiiiups lie called the typical /op. 

Most coxcombe arc nut of the laughing kind ; 

Mure goes to make a/mi than/u;i« can And. 

Dryden, Pilgrim, Prol., 1. 16. 
ilods ; shall tlie ravislier display your hair, 

Willie tlie /ops envy and the ladles stare '( 

Pope, R. of the L., Iv. 104. 

The nU-iiiiportaiiee of clothes . . . has sprung up in the 
iiitulloe.t of tlie dandy witliout etfort, like on instinct of 
geiiiiiK. Carlyle, Sartor Itesartiis, Hi. 10. 

.Snell all rxouiaife was hut a poor eompanioii foraiiuiet, 
plain iiiiiii like me. T. Hook, OlHiert Ourney. 

\VTiy round our coaches crowd tlie wliitc-gloveii beaux > 
Poj>e, R. of tlie L., v. l.S. 

coxcombical, coxcomical (koks-kom'i-kal), a. 
[< coxcomb + -ic-al.] Like or characteristic of 
a coxcomb ; conceited ; foppish. 

John i.ylly, . . . wlio wrote tliat singularly coascowi'wl 
work called " Biiphiies and Ids Biiglaiiil," was in the very 
renitli of his alisiirdity and reputation. 

Scott, Monastery, xlv. 

Studded all over Ui coxcombical fashion witli little brass 
nails. Irviny. 

coxcombically, coxcomlcally (koks-koni'i- 
kal-i), adv. After tho manner of a coxcomb; 
foppishiy. 

But tills coxcombically mingHiig 
Of rhymes, uniiiynibig, iiiterjliigllng. 

For numbers genuinely British, 

Is qufte too tliiical ami skittish. 

Byrom, Remarks. 

coxcombity (koks'ko-mj-ti), w. [< coxcomb + 
-ifi/.] That which is in keeping with tho clmr- 
nclor of a coxcomb, [Rare.] 


and an epimeron : applied by Huxley to tbe ar- 
ticular membranes between the oozopodites and 
epimera of certain somites of the crawfish. 

COXOfemoral (kok-so-fem'p-r^l), a. [< coxa -t- 
femur y'emor-) + -al.] In anat., pertaining to 
the os iunominatum or coxa and to the femur: 
ns, a coxofemoral articulation or ligament. 

COXOnt (kok'sn), «. A contracted form of cock- 
swain. 

Alioiit two o'clock In the niurning, letters came from 
Tiondon by our coxon, so they waked me. 

Pepyt, Diary, March 26, 1660. 

coxopodite (kok-Bop'o-dit), n. [< L. coxa, the 
hip, + Gr, rrovi (irod-h = E.foot, + -tfe*.] In Ar- 
thropoda, as a crustacean, the proximal joint of 
a developed limb by which the limb articulates 
with its somite or segment of the body. Morpho- 
logically it may be a proU>iK>dltc, or n coxopodite and a 
liasipodite togetlicr may represent a protopodite. See 
extract under profopodtffl. Milne-KUwardt; Iluxley, See 
cut under Poilophlhalmia. 

coxopoditic (kok-8op-o-dit'ik), a. [< coxopodite 
-H -ic.] Of or portaiuing to a coxopodite : as, 
coxopoditic setflB. liuxtey. 

COXOStemal (kok-sd-stof'nal), a. [< coxa + 
sternum -f- -a/.] Of or pertaining to the coxa 
and the sternum of an arthropod. 

coxswain, «• Bee cockstcain. 

coyi (koi), a. [< ME, coy, koy, < OF, coi, quoi, 
tpiei, cou, guoy, coit, quoit, quietj still, calm, 
tranquil, slow (to do a thing), private, secret, 
mod. F, coi, quiet, still, = Fr. quetz = Bp. Pg. 
quedo, quieto = It. chclo, quieto, < L. quietus, 
quiet, still, calm, whence directly E. quiet, 
which is thus a doublet of coy : see quiet, o.J 
If, Quiet; still. 

lie be-hcilde bis [Merlin'sl felowes, that were stille and 
koy, that seiden not o worde. Merlin (Fi. E. T. S.), il. 318. 

2. Mauifesting modesty; shrinking from fa- 
miliarity; bashful; shy; retiring. 

Coy or sobyr, sohriiis, modestus. Prompt, Parv., p. 86. 
To be in love, where scorn is bought with groans ; 

Coy looks with heart-sore sigh*. Shak., T, O. of V., i, 1. 
Nor the coy maid, half willing to lie pressed, 

Shall kiss the cup to puHs it to the rest. 

Goldsmith, Des. VH., 1. 249. 
Her air, her manners, ail who saw admired ; 

(loiirtcous tlinugh coy, and guiilte tliough retired. 

Crabbe, J’arlsli Register. 

3. Disposed to repel advances ; disdainful. 

'Two* told mu, you were rough, and coy, and sullen. 

Shak., T. of the S., 11. 


coy^ (koi), V. [< ME. coyen, coicn, < coy, a. Cf. 
accoy (of which coy, i:. , is prob. in part an abbr. ), 
and see decoy, t., which is peculiarly related to 
coy, V.] I, trans. If. To quiet; soothe. 

I cow, I styll or apayse, le aequoyse. I can nat coye 
hym, je uu lu puis pas oequoyser. Palsyrave. 

Coye hem that they seye noon harme of me. 

Chaucer, lYollus, 11. 801. 

2. To caress with the hand ; st roke carossiugly. 

Coyyn, lilniKllor. Prompt. Part)., p. 86. 


Inferior masters pnUii corcomtnties that had no relation 
to univej-sal modes ot thought or action. 

Knight, Once upon a Time, II. 140. 

COXCOmblyt (koks'kom-li), a. Like a coxcomb. 

My looks terrify them, you coxcnmldy ass ! I'll be judged 
liy all tlie eunii>aiiy whetlier tlioii Iiast not a worse face 
tlian I. Beau, and FI., Maid's 'I'ragedy, i, 2. 

Yon are os trouldesomo to a poor Widow of UushiesB as 
a young coxeombly rhiming Ixiver. 

Wycherley, Plain Dealer, I. 1. 

coxcombry (koks'kom-ri), 11 . [< cxtxeamb -b -ry.] 
1. Coxcombs collectively. — 2. Tho maimers of 
a coxcomb ; foppishness. 

The extravagancfls of coxcombry In manners ami apparel 
are iinieed the legitimate, and often tlie successful, ob- 
jects of satire, diiniig tho time when they exist. 

Seott, Monastery, Int., p. xv. 

coxcomical. coxcomlcally. Boo coxcombical, 

coxcombically. 

coxcomicality (koks-kom-i-kal'i-ti), n, [< cox- 
cetmical + -ity.] The character of a coxcomb ; 
coxcombry. Sir J. MackinUtsh. 

COXendix (kok-sen'diks), n, ; pi. ctrxendices 
(-di-sSz). [L.] The hip ; the haunch-bone. 

coxitis (kok-sd'tis), «. [NL., < L. coxa, the hip, 
+ -ifis.] In pathol., inflammation of tho hip- 
joint. Also eoxarthritis. 

coxocerite (kok-sos'e-rit), «. [< L. coxa, the 

hip, + Or. xtymf horn, •+ -ite^.] In 

Crustacea, the basal joint of an antenna, con- 
sidered as answering to the coxopodite of an 
ambulatory leg, 

coxoceritic (kok-sos-e-rlt'ik), o. [< coxocerite 
■4- -ic.] Of or pertaining to a coxocerite. 

COXO-epimeral (kok'so-e-pim'g-rftl), o. [< coxa 
+ epimera + -al.J PertMning to a ooxopodite 


He raught furth his right hand A his [the steed's] rlgge 
Ibaek] fnitiis Irnbs), 

And coiee hyni os lie kan with his clenc hands. 

Alisaxtnder of Macedoine (E. E. T. H.), 1. 1176. 
Come, sit thee down u|Mm this flowery bed, 

While I thy luulablo cheek* do euy. 

Shak., M. N. D., Iv. 1. 
3. To coax; allure; eutico; decoy. See de- 
coy, V. 

Coynye (read coyynge, that Is, coying] or styrunge to 
werkyn [var. sterynge to done a werke], instigaclo. 

Protnpt. Part., p. 86. 
Now there are sprung up a wiser generation, . . . who 
have the art to cog the fonder sort Into their nets, who 
have now reduced gaming to a seleiice. 

Bp. Rainbow, Sermons, p. 29. 
II. intrans. 1. To bo coy; behave with coy- 
ness or bashfulness ; shrink from familiarity; 
with an indefinite it. 


He comes to woo you, . _ _ , . „ 

Massinger, New Way to Pay Old D 
One kiss — nay, damsel ! coy it not. 

Scott, Harold tlie Dauntless, H. 9. 

2. To make difficulty; be slow or reluctant. 

Nay, if he coy'd 

To hear Combilus speak, I'll keep al home, 

Shak., Cor., v. 1, 

[Obsolete or rare in both uses.] 
coyG (koi), B. [< ME. coye; from the verb.] 1. 
A stroke or noise made to coy or quiet an ani- 
mal, as a horse ; a soothing sound or utterance. 
No man may on that stede ryde 
But a bloraan (black man], . . . 

For be hym maketh with moche pryde 
A nyse coye. 

The coye u with hyi handya two 
Clappynde togedere to and fra 

oetovian, 1. 1344 (Weber'a Metr. Booi., nL> 



wr . 

8. A decoy. See decoy, n. 

Till the great mallard be^catch't in the coj/. 

Bp. Uacket, Abp. Williams, II. 188, 
COT* (koi), w. [E. dial., prob. < MD. koye, D. 
kooi, a coop, cage, fold, hive, hammock, berth 
(of. komv, a cage), = E. Fries, kojc, kooi, a 
hammock, berth, also an inclosure, = MLG. 
LG. koje, a cage, stall, berth, > prob. G. koje, a 
berth, = Dan. koje, a berth, hammock, = Sw. 
koja, a berth, hammock, also a cage, jail; all 
ult. < L. cavea (ML. cavia), a cage, whence 
also E. cage: see cage, cave^, coc*.] A cage or 
pen for lobsters. Halliwcll. [Prov. Eng.] 
COy-^ttckt (koi'duk), «. A decoy-duck. 

His main scope is to show that Orotius . . . hath acted 
tliS part ol a coy diick, willingly or unwillingly, to lead 
the Protestants into Popery. 

Afrp. Bramhall, Works, HI. 604. 
COyish (koi'ish), a. [< coy^ + -i«fei.] Some- 
wnat coy or reserved. 

This coyM paramour. Brant, tr. of Horace, il. 3. 


coyly (koi'li), adv. [< ME. coyly ; < cowl + - 1 ^ 2 .] 
It. Quietly. 

A messengere cam the Urcliaignons vnto, 

Hatred breliaignu wltliont tarying, 

Kul coyly and prenaly within entring. 

Horn, of Partenay (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 2184. 
8. In a coy manner ; shyly ; demurely. 

As she cnj/ly hound It rotind his neck. 

And made him promlsu silence. Coleridge. 

OOynef, «. See emgne'^. 

X ess (koi'nes), n. The quality of being eov ; 

less; modest reserve; bashfulness; unwill- 
ingness to become familiar. 


When the kind nymph would eoymee feign. 

And hides l>nt to l)c found again. Bri/den. 


=>S3m. DiJUdennc, Shyneee (see baehfulnete), reserve, de- 
mureness. 

COynie, n. Bamo as coigne'^. 

COSmtet, o. Hame as quaint. 

coyote ^o-yd'te), «. [< Bp. coyote, < Mex. oo- 
yofl.] The Spanish and now the usual name of 
the comraou prairie- or barking-wolf of west- 
ern North America Canis latrans, abundant al- 



Coyoto (CViwi'i /a /rant). 


most everywhere from the groat plains to the 
Pacific. It is about as large as a noiuter dog, with full 
pelage, bushy tail, upright ears, and rather sharp nose, of 
a grayish color, reddening on some parts and darkened 
wltli blackish on the back, and is noted for its monotonous 
and reiterated howling at nigitt. Also spelled cajole, ca- 
pote, and kiote. 

coypon, COypu (koi'pO), n. The native name 
of a South American rodent mammal, the Myo- 
potamus coyvus. its head is largo and depressed. iU 
neck short and stout, its limits sliort, its tall long and 



Coypou {Myopolamitt coyfut). 


round, and it swlu).s witli great case. It is valued tor Its 
fur, whicli was formerly used largely In tliu manufacture 
of hats. The length of a full-grown coypou Is about 2 feet 
6 Inches. Bee Myopotamue. 


We look to the waters, and wo do not find tlie beaver or 
mnsk-rat, but the coypu and espy bara, rodents of the Amer- 
ican type. Barwin, Origin of Species, II. 849. 

coystrelt, ooystrilt, n. Bame as coiatril. 


Jonton, Every Man In his Humour, Iv, 1. 


COE (knz), n. [Abbr. of cosent, now usually 
SMlled cousin.'] A familiar or fond contraction 

oIootwfHi. 
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My dearest cot, 

I pray you, school yourself. 

Shale., Macbeth, Iv. 2. 
Til not detain you, car. Sheridan, The Rivals, i. 2. 
COEC, cose (koz), n. [Formed from cointf, a.] Any- 
thing snug, comfoi^ble, or cozv; specifically, 
a cozy conversation, or t£te-&-tete. [Rare.] 
They might have a comfortable coze. 

Jane Atuten, Mansfield Park, xxvi. 

coze, cose (koz), v. t. ; pret. and pp. cosed, coned, 
ppr. cosing, cosing. [Like cose, formed from 

a t, o.] To be snug, comfortable, or cozy; 
die. [Rare.] 

Tlie sailors co»e round the fire wltli wife and child. 

Kingidey. Two Years Ago, iii. 
COZen^f, n. An obsolete spelling of cousint. 
cozen* (kuz'n), r. [Early mod. E. also cosen, co- 
sin, eoosen, coosen, coosin, cousm, couseu, cousin, 
being orig. identical in form and connected in 
sense with cousin, a relative; < F. c-ominer, call 
“cousin,” claim kindred for advantage, sponge, 
< cousin, cousin: see cousin^, n. and o.] I. trans. 
1. To cheat; defraud. 

A statelier resolution arms my confidence, 

To cozen tlieo of honour. Ford, Broken Heart, iv. 4. 

O lover, art thou grown* too full of dread 
To look him In the face whom thou fcared’st not 
To cozen of the fair tiling he liad got! 

Il'ifftatn Morrie, Earthly Paradise, II. 804. 
2. To deceive ; beguile ; entice. 

Children may bo cozened into a knowledge of tlie letters. 

/.ocke, E.llientlon. 

H. intrans. To practise cheating; act dis- 
honestly or deceitfully. 


Some cogging, cozening slave. Shak., Othello, iv. 2. 
Wliat care 1 to see a man run after a Sermon, if he 
Couzen and Clieats as soon os he comes home ? 

Seldcn, Talile-Talk, p. 70. 


COZenageH, n. See cominage.t, 
cozenage* (kuz'n-aj), n. cosen'^ +• -age,] 
Trickerjf; fraud; deceit; artifice; the practice 
of cheating. 


All that their whole lives had heap’d together 
By cozenage, perjury, or sordid thrift. 

Maezinger, Duke of Milan, Hi. 1. 


The art of getting, eitlier »>y violence, cozenage, flattery, 
lying, or by putting on a guise of religion. 

Diinyan, lilgrltii’s Progress, I. 


Betray not by the cozenage of sense 

Thy votaries. Wordneorth, Powerof Bound, vl. 


cozener (kuz'n-tr), «. [Early mod. E. also cos- 
ener, coosener, coiisiner, cousner, otc. ; < cosen'^ + 
-ert,] One who cozens; one who cheats or de- 
frauds. 


Sir, there are cozener* abroad ; therefore It behoves men 
U) lie wary. .Shak., W. T., Iv. 3. 

cozening (kuz'n-ing), n. [Verbal n, of cosen^, 
V.] Cheating; doHaiiding. 

COZlert, «. Bee co.sier. 

COZlly, cosily (ko'zi-li), adv. In a cozy man- 
ner; snugly; ^armly; comfortably, 
coziness, cosiness (ko'zi-ues), w. The quality 
or state of being cozy. 

cozy, cosy (ko'zi ), «. and n. [Also written cosey. 
coset/, cosic, cosic; orig. 8c., and perhaps related 
to cosh, neat, snug, comfortable, quiet, social : 
SCO <! 0 «/i*.] 1 . «. Snug; comfortable; warm; 
social. 

Some are cozie 1’ tlie iieuk. 

And formin' assigiiatlons. 

Bum*, Holy Fair. 

After Mr. Bob Sawyer had informed him that he meant 
to bo very coney, and that Ida friend Bon was to bo one of 
the party, tiioy shook hands and soparateil. 

Btcketie, Pickwick, xxx. 


IIow cozy and pleasant it is hero ! Harper’* Mag. 


n. n. A kind of padded covering or cap put 
over a teapot to keep in the heat after the tea 
has been infused. 

0. P. An abbreviation of Common I'kas and 
of Court of Vrobate. 

0. P. 0. An abbreviation of Clerk of the Privy 
Council. 

0. P. 8. An abbreviation of the Latin Custos 
Privati SigiUi, Keeper of the Privy Beal. 

Or, 1. A comraou abbreviation of credit and 
creditor. — 2. In chem., the symbol for chro- 
mium. 


0. B. An abbreviation (a) of the Latin Custos 
Rotulorum, Keeper of the Bolls ; (ft) of the Latin 
Carolus Bex, Charles the King, or of Carolina 
Begina, Caroline the Queen, 
crab^ (krab), w. [Early mod. E. crabbe, < ME. 
erabbe, < AS. erabba = D. krab = MLG. krabbe (> 
G. krabbe, and prob. the earlier G. form krappe, 
= F. erabe) = leel. krabbi s Sw. krabba =; Dan. 
krabbe sa (with diflf. suffix) OHG. chrebis.erebiz 
(> ult. E. orawfish, crayfish, q. ▼.), MHG. kre- 
bes, krsbsss, G. ibr«&8 (> Dan. m D. kre^ 


crab 

= Sw. kr^ta, a crawfish. Perhaps connected 
with OHG. ehrapfo, a hook, claw, and thus ult. 
with E. crampt) cf. W. eraf, claws or talons, 
crafu, scratch, crafanc, a crab. The L. caralms 
(see Carahus) is not akin.] 1 . A popular name 
for all the stalk-eyed, ten-footed, and short- 
tailed or soft-tailed orustacoans constituting 
the subclass Podophthalmia, order Decapodn, 
and suborders Jiraehyura and Jnomura; dis- 
tinguished from lobsters, shrimps, prawns, 
crawfish, and other long-tailed or maorurous 
crustaceans, by shortness of body, the abdomen 
or so-called tail being reduced and folded un- 
der the thorax and constituting the apron, or 
otherwise modified. See cut under Rrachyura. 
The anterior llmliii are not used for progreMion, being che- 
late or flirnUhed with pineer-llke clawa, and cnnatitutliig 
chelipeda. Tlie liliige-like loliiU of the ambulatory llinba 
arc ao diapoaed that tlie animal can move on land in any 
direction without turning ; tmt ita comniuncat mode of pro- 
greaainn ia aidewiae, cither to tlie right or tlie left. The 
eyea arc conipoiind and act on inovnldo eye-atalka-or opli- 
tnalmitca. (See cut under ttalk-ryed.) The common edi- 
ble crab of Eurojic la Cancer paguru*. A amaller apeoiea 



ia l.upa diaeanthn, now called Callinecte* haetatu* or Hep- 
tunu* hantatu* ; when molting, it ia called etfl-zhelled crab. 
Tile aniall cra1>s found in oyateraare apeclea of Pinnotheri- 
da‘, called Ma-craii«. Thoac which have aof t talla and live In 
univalve aficlla arc hcrmit-uralia, Paguridee. Trce-crabaare 
of tlie genus Uirgu*. Land-crai)a conatitute tlie family (/<• 
carcinxdce. 8pidur-cral)B arc of the genua Main, os M. *qui- 
nude, the corwicliof Europe; and the name ia extended to 
many other nialoid forms, among them the largest of crabs, 
aomutlmea from 12 to 18 feet across tlie outatictched legs. 
Fiddler-crabs liclong to the genus (Masimu*, of the fuiiiTiy 
Oe^u/odida, wlilcli also contains tlie racer-cralis or horae- 
men, apeoiea of Oeypoda, so called from tlieir awiftneaa. 
Jioek-crab la a name of various species of Caturridui proper. 

Box-craha lx ' «• - > • < -- » — i-- 

are amall li 

handsome a, 

members of tills family are also known « 
crab*, paddle-erab*, ehuttle-erabi, etc., the hinder legs 
being broadened and flattened to serve for swimming, as 
ill our coiniiion edilile crab. Tlie rod crab ia Cancer jn-o- 
dnclu*. Many otlier crabs are distiiigulaliud liy qualify- 
ing terms. Bee the compounds and the technical names. 

Crabbe is a uiauere of tissue in tliero ecu. 

Old Kng. Homilie*, p. 61. 

You yourself, air, should he old as I am, if, like a crab, 
you could go backward, Shak., Hamlet, II. 2. 

2. Some crustacean likened to or mistaken 
for a crab: as, the glass-era the kiug-era6«. 
Boo the compounds. — 3. A crab-louse. — 4. 
[can ] Cancer, a constellatiou aud sign of the 
zodiac. See Cancer, 2. — bf. An arch. 

This work la Isett upon slxe cm&6<-a ( Latin cancro*] thewe 
of hard luarbllatoii. 

Treviea, tr. of Hlgdun's Polychronicon, I. 221. 

6. pi. The lowest cast at hazard. 

I . . . threw deuce-ace ; upon whlcli the monater In the 
chair bellowed out “Crofts, and niado no more ado, Imt 
swept away all my stakes. T. Hook, Ollliert Uuriiey, I. vl. 

7. A name of various machines and mechanical 
contrivances, (a) An engine witli three claws for 
launching ships and heaving them in the dock, (ft) A pil- 
lar sometimes used for the same purpose os a capstan. 
It is an upright shaft, iiaving several holes at tlie top, 

through whlcli bearing-levers a “ ‘ 

portable windlass or 
machine for raising 
weights, etc. Crabs , 

are much used in 
building operations 
for raising stones or 
other weights, and 
In loading and dis- 
charging vessels. 

They are also ap- 
plied ill raising the • 
weights or rammers 
of pile-driving en- 
gines. (d) A machine 
used in rope-walks 
for ttretchliig Uie 
yam to its fullest 
extent before it is worked Into strands. («) A claw used 
to temporarily secure a portable machine to the ground. 
Also called erab-wineh. (/) An iron trivet to set over a 
fire. [Prov. Eng.]— Crab’s claws, in materia mediea. 
the tipa of the claws of the common crab, formerly uaeo 


u thrust, (c) A kind oi 




cowsUpped 

cowslipped (kou'slipt), a. [< cowslip + -crfS.] 
Adorned with cowslips. 

From rusliHi) green, and brakes, ami coivtlijiytd lawna. 

Kmt*. 

oow-stone (kou'ston), n. A boulder of the 
greensand. [Ijoenl.] 

COWt (kout), »i. [Also r!o«Jte; see colh] A colt. 
[Scotch.] 
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We will belabour you a little better, 

And lieat a little mure core into your eocecombt. 

PUtehtr, Itunioroua Lieutenant, il. 2. 
4. A fop; a vain, showy fellow; a conceited and 
pretentious dunce. 

I cannot think I ahall Iwcome a eoxeomb. 

To lia' iny hair curled by an idle linger. 

Ikau. and FI., Woman-Hater, ill. 1. 


lOW-tree (kou'tre), w. A name of various trees 
having an abundance of mil^ juice, especially . * 
of a South American tree, lirosimum iialacto~ HavtCH. 
dendrou, natural order Vrlicacem, and allied to It was 
the fig-tree. Whon the trunk is Incised, a rich, inllky, 
nutritious juice, In appearanuu and quality resunildiug 
cow's milk, is discharged in such abundance as to render 
It an iinpiirtant food-prodiiot to the natives of the region 
where it grows. Tlie tree is comtimn In Veiiexuela, grow- first hve 
Ing to tile beiglit of 100 feet. The leaves are lealliery, 

about 1 foot long and a or 4 inches broad. Tlie 

of Park Is a sapotaceouB ' 


, -- -C, JfimiMojw ehila, the milk of 

...... Il resembles cream in consistence, lint Is too viscid to 

be a safe artiede of food. Also called milk tref. 

OOW-troppial (kou'trfi^pl-al), w. Bume as cow- 
bird. See troopial, 

COW'Weed (kouVed), w. Same as cow-chervil. 

cow-wheat (kou'hwet), n. Tlie popular name 
of plants of the genus Mehmpijrim. 

COXf (koks), n. [Abbrev. from coxcomb.'} A cox- 
comb. 

Oo : you're a liraliiiess cot, i toy, a fop. lieau. aiut FI. 

coxa (kok'Bft), n. ; pi. coxw (-se). [L.] If. The 
femurorthigh-boue.— 2. In «««<.: (a) The hip- 
bone, 08 coxffi or 08 iiinoiniuatum. (b) The 
hip-joint. — 3. In entom., the first or basal joint 
(soraetimea called 
the hip) of an in- 
sect’s leg, by which 
it is aruoulated to 
the body, it may bo 
entirely uncovered, as in 
many tiles, or received Leg of Cnrshold Beetle, enUrged. 
Into a coxal cavity or „,co,ai Mrochanlerj e, femur j 
deep hollow in the lower if, iiua ; c, tunui. 

■urfaco of the tliurax, as 
ill most lieetlos. Coxw a 
those of a iial: 
too bet' 


re said to lie conthiuout when 

. together, leiHiratfl wlieii tlicre 

K siiaco between tlieiii, lUmtint wlicii tlicy are widely 
separate, promiutiU whoii tlii'y iirotrude from tlie coxal 
cavities, plubime wlioii they are sfiaiicd like a hall, tram- 
■' IS the body with the succeeding 


6t. A kind of silver lace frayed out at the edges. 

iiocessary to trim his llglit grey fi-ook wltli a 
silver edging of coxcomb, that he migiit not appear wiime 
than ills fellows. C. Johmtun, Olirysal, xi. 

0. Same as cockscomb, 2.=Syn. A Coteamb, Fvy, 

‘•'~"ui»itc. Beau, prig, popinjay, jackniiupes. The 

— . used only of men. The dlstlnguiahlng cliar- 

acteristtc of u coxcomb ia vanity, which may ho displayed 
in regard to accoinplisliiiients, looks, dress, etc., but per- 
liups most .iften as to nceoiiiplishnieiits. /'up is nut finite 
so liruud as ciacomb, applying chiefly to one wlio displays 
vanity in dress and lau-tiicss in conversation, wltli a ten- 
dency to Impertliience in manner. Dnruiji is applied only 
to one who gives excessive attention to elegance and per- 
liaps airectatlciii in dress. An exquitUt Is one wiio priiies 
bliimelf upon Ids siiporflne taste in dress, manners, laii- 
giiagc, etc., wlioii a fair jndgineiit would lie that Ills taste 
is overwrought, petty, or nlfected. (See uiiulatlon from 
Bulwer, under esMufstfe.) Itenu Is an old name tor one who 
lioa too much iiii.lerslaiidiiig to be a mere dandy, but still 
overrioes In the mutter of dress, sometimes carrying it to 
an extreme, us Heau Nash, Beau Bnniiniel. Beau Brum- 
luel might perhaps be called tlie typical /op. 

Most coxcombe are not of the laugliing kind ; 

More gires to make a/op tiiui>/»ps can And. 

Drpden, Pilgrim, Prol., 1. 15. 
(lods 1 shall tlie ravisher display your hair, 

Willie tlie /op* envy and the ladles stare? 

J'ope, K. of the L., Iv. 104. 

Tlie all-imiHirtRuco of clothes . . . has sprung up in tlie 
intellect of tlie damiy wltlioiU effort, like an Instinct of 
genius. Carlyle, Sartor Resartus, HI. 10. 

Such an exquieile was liiit a poor compniilun for a quiet, 
plain iiiiui like me. T. Hook, Ollliert tluriiey. 

Wliy round our roadies crowd tlie white-gloved beaux > 
Foi>e, R. of the I.., v. 13. 

coxcombical, coxcomical (koks-koin'i-kal), a. 

[< coxcomb -f- -ic-«/.] Like or characteristic of 
a coxcomb ; conceited ; foppish. 

'to that singularly coxcomical 
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and an epimeron: applied by Huxley to the ar- 
ticular membranes between the oozopodites and 
epimera of certain somites of the crawfish. 
COXOfemoral (kok-so-fem'^ral), a. [< coxa + 
femur (/emor-) + -ah] In amt., pertaining to 
the 08 inuomiuatum or coxa and to the femur: 
as, a coxofemoral articulation or ligament. 
COXOnt (kok'sn), H. A contracted form of cock- 
swain. 

About two o'clock in the niuniing, letters came from 
London by our coxon, ao they waked me. 

Fepyti, Diary, March 25, 1660. 
coxopodite (kok-sop'o-dit), M. [< L. coxa, the 
hip, + Gr. ffoiif (»ro(i-), = E. foot, + -ite^.} In Ar- 
thropoda, as a crustacean, the proximal joint of 
a developed limb by which tho limb articulates 
with its somite or segment of the body. Slorpho- 
lugiciilly it may be a iirutoiMaiitu, or a coxopodite and a 
liasipodite together may r * — * — ‘ 


t a protopodite. 


wfieu they lie 

Joint of tho leg attached to tlie inner end, etc. 'I'iicse dis" 
tlnctloiiB are of great value in classlflcntloii. Sometimes 
the coxa tiasasiiiall accessory piece called ttie trochanter, 

“ • ■ jHiteUa Kttl-i). «ot'. After tho manner of a co; 


ilili I.ylly, , 

work culled “ Riiphiies and his England," was In the very 
xciiitli of Ids absurdity and reputation. 

Scott, Monastery, xiv. 

.Htiidiled ail over in coxcombical fashion with little brass 
nails. 


foppishly. 

Hut this cojccombicaity mingling 
Of rhyiiiedy uiirhyinitiKt Hiterjltigling, 


the term coxa, the ttr*t (llslhiKuiflhtMt the jKiteti 
and the socoiul as ttie tntchauter. 

4. The basal joint of tho log of a spider or 
a crustacean ; a coxopodite (wiich see), 
coxagra (kok-sag'rtt), n. [NL., < L. coxa, the 
hip, -b Gr. &yi>a, a taking (used as in chiragra, 

coxMmbay (< + 

coxal (k„k'.»l), [< coxa + -al.] P»rt, lining „t i enro^ b 

to the coxa : as, a coxal segment : a coxal artic- , , , coxcomb, [linn..] 
ulatiou.- Coxal cayltlsa, m r.U«m„ hollows of tli« u. ind^emd mmM 
lower surface of the thorax, 'in which tlie coxie are artic- n"*<bs of ^ 

ulated. Tliey are dlslliigiiished ns aiUerior, mclian, and , , ‘ 

posterior, and are said to ho entire when tlioy are tom. COXCOmblyt (kokfl'kom-li), a. Like* a coxcomb, 
eihul™ “r' *'>■ y™ coxconddy ass ! I'll ho judged 

between them. Mucli use is iiiado of these oharneters Ion ore as troiiWesoino to a laair Widow of Business os 

ill classiftcatlon.— Coxal lines, lu mtom., two curved a young coorerMnWg rhiniliig Lover, 
slightly promliieiit Hues on the llrst ventral abdondiiai irge/ierfej/, I'lain Dealer, 1. 1 . 

Begmentof certain Ciiteoprrra, behind the coxiv. They limit COXCOmbrV (koks'koiu-ril. »l. i <. coxcouih -k- -Jru 1 


loxcorab ; 


indeed tlie iegilimato, and often tile si 

jccU of satire, during tlio tliiio wlien tliey exist. 

Scott, Monastery, Int., p 

' COXfBimlcal, coxcomically. Bee coxcombical, 
eoxcombically. 


^ [NL., < coxa, the » coxcomb; foppishness. 

hip, ^ Gr.'dXvof, pa'in.y In jiaf/iof.’ pain of the 
hip or haunch. 

coxalgic (kok-sal'jik), a. [< coxalgia + -le.] 

Pertaining to or of llie nature of coxalgia ; nf- 

-Ik- k rxrr . v COXCOmOWatiy. 

1’ coxcomlcality (koks-kom-i-kal'i-ti), »i. [< rox- 

Z ^ ^ ^ ^ T**® character of a coxcomb ; 

coxcomb (koks'koml.n. [For cocfrscoff.^ i. e., eSSJ'^'fkok nl roxmatirm. 

a cocks See ((Khscomb. 1,-2. The comb, re- coxltla ^kok-M^tia^ n < L roTet fhnhitk 

fomerW wore ^ff^.] In patlol.', ibSmlmation of’ the hijl 

their caps; hence, tho fool’s Also ^rthHtis. ^ 

■ coxocerlte (kok-sos'e-rit), n. [< L. coxa, the 

*W (wpor-), horn, + -ifeS.] In 
ra‘'A“,"'’iS ZXi “"ir'"; C^^'acea, H., b»..I W «< .■> Miteip., eon- 

Shak., Lear, 1. 4 . sidered as answering to the coxopodite of an 

ig ajj ambulatory leg. 


moe, wuBi. niey pioi. 

Ford, Love's Saeriflee, 111. 8. 

8. The top of the head, or the head itself. 


coxoceritic (kok-sos-e-rit'ik), a. [< coxmerite 
+ -<c.] Of or pertaining to a coxocerite. 
COXO-eplmeral (kok'sS-e-pim'g-rri), a. [< coxa 
+ epimmra + -ah] Periling to a coxopodite 


— .,..iler Fodophthnhnia. 

coxopoditlc (kok-sop-p-dit'ik), a. [ < coxopodite 
+ -»c.] Of or pertaining to a coxopodite : as, 
coxopoditic set®. Buxky, 

COXOSternal (kok-s6-st6r'nal), a. [< coxa + 
sternum + -al.} Of or pertaining to tlie coxa 
and the sternum of an arthropod. 

COXSVirain, «. Bee corkmettin. 
coyi (koi), o. [< ME. coy, koy, < OP. coi, quoi, 
tjuei, coy, quay, coit, quoit, quiet, still, calm, 
tranquil, slow (to do a thing), private, secret, 
mod. F. coi, quiet, still, = IT. quetz = Bp. Pg. 
qmdo, quieto s= It. clieto, quieto, < L. quietus, 
quiet, still, calm, whence directly E. ^ quiet, 
which is thus a doiildet of coy ; see quiet, a.J 
If. Quiet; still. 

11c bt'-hcilde liis (Merlin's) fclowcs, that were stllle and 
koy, tliat seideii not o wordc. Merlin (E. K. T. 8.), ii. ,S18. 
2. Manifesting modesty; shrinking from fa- 
miliarity; bashful; shy; retiring. 

Coy or sobyr, sobiius, niodcstiis. Prompt. Parv., p. 86. 
To be in love, where scorn is buuglit wltli groans ; 

Coy liMiks with heavt-sore sighs. Shak.,'V. 0. of V., 1. 1, 
Nor tlie coy maid, half willing to be pressed, 

.Shall kiss tlie cup to pass it to tlio rest. 

Uoldemitk, Des. VII., I. 240. 
Her air, lier niaiiiiors, all wlio saw adnilred ; 
iVmrteous Uiuiigli coy, and gentle ttiougli retired. 

Crabbe, J'arlsli Register. 

8 . Disposed to repel advances ; disdainful. 

'Twas told me, you were rougli, and coy, and sullen. 

Shak., 'T. of the 8., fi. 
°8;^. 3. Shrinking, distant, basliful, backward, diffident, 

coyl (koi), V. [< ME. coycn, coien, < coy, a. Ci. 
accoy (of which coy, r. , is prob. in part an abbr. ), 
and see demy, r., wiiich is peculiarly related to 
coy, r.] I. traits. If. To quiet ; soothe. 

I e«!/c, I styll or apuyse, 1« iicqiioyge. 1 can nat eoye 
liym, jo lie le. puls pas acquoysev. Paleyravt. 

Cvye licni that they scyc noon harme of me. 

Chaucer, Truilus, ii. 801. 

2 , To caress with tho hand; stroke caressingly. 

Coyyn, blumlior. Prompt. Parv., p. 86. 

He raiight forth his right hand * his [the steed's] rlggo 
[hack) frutus Iruhs], 

And cotes hym as he kan with IiIh clene hands. 

AlUaunder v/ Macedoine (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 1176. 
Come, sit thee down uiioii this flowery bed, 

Wlillo 1 thy amiable eheeks do coy. 

.Shak., M. N. 1)., Iv. 1. 

3. To coax; allure; entice; decoy. Bee de- 
coy, V. 

Coynyp. [read coyynye. Hint Is, coyiny] or styrunge to 
werkyn [var, stcryugo to done a werko], instlgaclo. 

Prompt. Parv., p. 86. 
Now there are sprung up a wiser generation, . . . who 
liave tlie art to coy Hie funder sort Into Hielr nets, who 
have now reduced gaming to a science. 

Bp. Rainbow, Sermons, p. 29. 

II. intrans. 1. To be coy; behave with coy- 
ness or bashfulness ; shrink from familiarity : 
with an indefinite it. 

He conies to woo you, see you do not eou it, 

Massinger, Now Way to Pay Old Debts, IIL 2. 


2. To make difficulty; be slow or relnotant. 

Nay, tf he eoy'd 

To hear Comiulus speak, I’ll keep at home, 

Shak., Cor., v. 1. 

[Obsolete or rare in both uses.] 
coy H (koi), n. [< ME. coyc; from l;he verb.] 1, 
A s^oke or noise made to coy or quiet an ani- 
mal, as a borse ; a soothing sound or utterance. 
No man may on that stede ryde 
But a bloman [Black man], . . . 

For he hym maketh with moche pryde 


A nyse eoue. 

The coys is with hys haiulys two 
Clappynde togedere to and fro. 

Oetovian, 1. 1844 (Waber'i Metr. Row., UL). 
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coy . 


crab 


S. A deooy. See decoy, n. 

Till the great mallard biscatch't in the eoi/. 

Bp. Ilacket, Abp. Wlhlaina, 11. 138. 
coy* (koi), n. [E. dial., prob. < MD. koye, D. 
kooi, a coop, cage, fold, hive, hammock, berth 
(cf. kouw, a cage), = E. Pries, koje, kooi, a 
hammock, berth, also an inclosure, ss MLG. 
LG. koje, a cage, stall, berth, > prob. G. koje, a 
berth, = Dan. koje, a berth, hammock, = Sw, 
koja, a berth, hammock, also a cage, jail; all 
ult. < L. cavea (ML. cavia), a cage, whence 
also E. caae: see cage, cave'^, coe*.] A cage or 
pen for lobsters. Halliwell. [Prov. Eng.] 
coy-duckt (koi'duk), «. A decoy-duck. 

Ills main scope Is to show that Orotius . . . hath acted 
» thS part of a coy duek, wlllinBly or unwillingly, to lead 
the Protestants into Popery. 

Abp. Brandiall, Works, HI. f504. 


COyish (koi'ish), a. [< coy^ 
what coy or reserved. 


-Ml.] 


This coiiiHh paramour. Drant, Ir. of Horace, li. 3. 

coyly (koi'li), adv. [< ME. coyly ; < coyl + -/y*.] 
If. Quietly. 

A messungcro cam the Mrehaignons vnto, 

Entred lireliaigiie wltliout tarying, 

Fill coyly and preiialy within entring. 

Jtoin. «/ Partenay (E. E. T. .S.), 1. 2184. 

2. In a coy manner ; shyly; demurely. 

As she coyly Iwund it round his neck. 

And made him prumlso silence. Coleridge. 

coynet, «. See coigne^. 
coyness (koi'nes), M. The quality of being coy ; 
shyness ; modest reserve ; bashfulness ; unwill- 
ingness to become familiar. 


When the kind nymph would eoyne»» feign. 

And hides hut to be found again. Dnjden. 

■=S7n. Difidence, fihyneee (see haeh/ulneas), reserve, do- 
mureness. 

coynie, «. Same as coigne'i. 

COjmtet, a. Same as quaint. 

coyote (k^yo'to), M. [< 8p. coyote, < Mex, co~ 
yotl.] The Spanish and now the usual name of 
the common prairie- or barking-wolf of west- 
ern North America^ Canie latram, abundant al- 



most evorywhero from the great plains to the 
Pacific. It is aliout os large as a pointer dog, witli full 
pelage, bushy tall, upright ears, and ratlier sliani nose, of 
a grayish (;olor, reddening on some parts and darkened 
with blackish on the iiack, and is noted for its monotonous 
and reiterated howling at night. Also spelled cajole, ca- 
pote, and kiote. 

SOyj^n, COSrptt (koi'pfi), «. The native name 
of a South American rodent mammal, the Myo- 
potamue coypus, its head is largo and depressed, its 
neuk short and stout, its limbs short, its tail long and 



Coypou {Afy0fotamus cqy/ns). 


round, and it swims with great ease. It is valued for Its 
fur, which was formerly used largely hi the manufacture 
of hats. The length of a full-grown coypou is about 2 feet 
6 Inches. See Myopotamue. 

We look to the waters, and we do not find the beaver or 
musk-rat, but the coypu and capylmra, rodents of the Amer- 
loan type. Darwin, Origin of Species, II. 849. 

coystrelt, coystrilt, »■ Same as coiatril. 

You . . . bragging eoyetril ! 

B. Jomon, Every Man in Ids Humour, Iv. 1. 

eoz (kaz), n. [Abbr. of cosen^, now usually 
spelled cousin.} A familiar or fond contraction 

Of eow<iii. 


My dearest eor, 

1 pray you, school youreeU. 

Skak., Macbeth, Iv. 2. 

I'll not detain yon, eoz. Sheridan, The Rivals, L 2. 
coze, cose (koz), n. [Formed from co.;y, a.] Any- 
thing suug, comfortable, or cozy; specifically, 
a cozy conversation, or tdte-&-teto. [Rare.] 

They might have a comfortable core. 

Jane Aueteti, Mansfleld Pork, xxvl, 

coze, cose (koz), v. i. ; prot. and pp. cozed, coned, 
ppr. cozing, cosing. [Like cose, n., formed from 
cozy, a.} To be snug, comfortable, or cozy; 
cuddle. [Rare.] 

Tlie sailors cone round the fire with wife and child. 

Kinyeley, Two Veurs Ago, 111. 
COZen^f, n. An obsolete spelling of cousin'^. 
cozen* (kuz'n), V, [Early mod. £. also cosen, co- 
sin, coozen, eoosen, coosin, couzen, cousen, cousin, 
being orig. identical in form and connected in 
sense with cou«tN, a relative; < F. cousiner, call 
“cousin,” claim kindred for advantage, sponge, 
< cousin, cousiu : see cousin^, n. and ».] I. trans, 

1. To cheat; defraud. 

A statelier resolution arms my confidence. 

To cozen thee of honour. Ford, Broken Heart, Iv. 4. 
O lover, art thou grown* t<M> full of dreail 
To look liim in the face whom thou feared'st not 
To cozen of the fair thing lie lind got! 

William Morria, Earthly Paradise, II. 864. 

2. To deceive; beguile; entice. 

('htldrcn moy lie cozened into a knowledge of the letters. 

Locke, F,d<icatlnii. 

n. in trans. To practise cheating ; act dis- 
honestly or deceitfully. 

.Some cogging, cozening slave. Shak., Othello, Iv. 2. 


What care 1 to see a man run after a Sermon, If he 
Couzen and Cheats as soon us he comes home ? 

Selden, Table-Talk, p. 7U. 
COZenage^t, n. See cousinage^. 
cozenage* (kuz'n-uj), «. [< cozen'^ + -age,} 
Trickery ; fraud ; deceit ; artifice ; the practice 
of cheating. 

All that their whole lives had heap’d togetiier 
By cozenage, perjury, or sordid tlirift. 

Haaainger, Ihikc of Milan, lii. I. 


Tile art of getting, cither l>y violence, cozenage, flattery, 
lying, or by piittiiig on a guise of religion. 

Bunyan, iHlgrim's Progress, i. 


Betray not liy the cozenage of sense 

Thy votaries. Wordsworth, Power of Sound, vl. 


cozener (kuz'n-er), n. [Early mod. E. also cos- 
cner, eoosener, cousiner, cousiier, etc. ; < cozen'^ + 
-cri.] One who cozens; one who cheats or de- 
frauds. 


Sir, there are cozenera abroad ; therefore it Iiehoves men 
to be wary. Sh<Bt., W. T., Iv. 8. 

cozening (kuz'n-ing), w. [Verbal u. of cozen^, 
r.] Cheating; defrauding. 

COZlert, «. See cosier. 

COZily, cosily (kd'zi-li), adv. In a cozy man- 
ner; snugly; grarmly; comfortably. 

coziness, cosiness (kd'zi-nes), «. The quality 
or state of being cozy. 

cozy, cosy (ko'zi), a. and n. [Also written cozey. 
WMcy, cozic, cosie; orig. Sc., and perhaps related 
to cosh, neat, suug, comfortable, quiet, social: 
see C 08 /I*.] I. a. Snug; comfortable; warm; 
social. 

Some are cozie T the neuk, 

And formin' assignations. 

Burns, Holy Fair. 

After Mr. Bob Sawyer had informed him that ho meant 
to be very roaey, and that his frienil Ben wsa to be one of 
the party, they shook hands and separated. 

IHckena, Pickwick, xxx. 

How cozy and pleasant It is here ! Harper's Mag. 

II. M. A kind of padded covering or cap put 
over a teapot to keep iu the beat after the tea 
has been infused. 

0, P. An abbreviation of Common I’leas and 
of Court of Trobate. 

0. P. 0. An abbreviation of Clerk of the Privy 
Council, 

0. P. S. An abbreviation of the Latin Gustos 
Privati Sigilli, Keeper of the Privy Seal. 

Or. 1. A common abbreviation of credit and 
creditor. — 2. In ehem,, the symbol for chro- 
mium. 

0. B. An abbreviation (a) of the Latin Gustos 
Rotulonm, Keeper of the Bolls ; (6) of the Latin 
Carolus Rex, Charles the King, or of Carolina 
Regina, Caroline the Queen. 

craD^ (krab), n. [Eark mod. E. crabbe, < ME. 
orabbe, < AS. erabba =s D. krab ss MLG. krabbe (> 
G. krabbe, and prob. the earlier G. form Jerappe, 
ss F. erdbe) ss Icel. krabbi as Sw. krabba as Dan. 
krabbe z= (with diff. suffix) OHO. ckr^.crebiz 
(> alt. E. crawfsh, cray^h, q. y.), MHG. kre- 
bez, hrebese, Q. hrshs (> Dan. lertibs) m D. kreqft 


SB Sw. krdfta, a crawfish. Perhaps connected 
with OHG. chrapfo, a hook, claw, and thus ult. 
with E. cramps ; cf. W. craf, claws or talons, 
crafu, scratch, crafanc, a crab. The L. carabus 
(see Carabus) is not akin.] 1. A popular name 
for all the stalk-eyed, ten-footed, and short- 
tailed or soft-tailed crustaceans constituting 
the subclass Podophthalmia, order Decapoda, 
and suborders Brachyura and Anomura: dis- 
tinguished from lobsters, shrimps, prawns, 
crawfish, and other long-tailed or macrurous 
crustaceans, by shortness of body, the abdomen 
or so-called tail being reduced and folded un- 
der the thorax and constituting the apron, or 
otherwise modified. See cut under Brachyura. 
The anterior limlw arc not iiacd for progrcHion, being che- 
late or fiiriilalicd with piiiccr-llke clawg, and con«titutlng 
chelipeda. Tiiv liingc-Uku Juiiitaof the ambulatory liiiiba 
aro HO disposed that tlie animal can move on land in any 
direction without turning ; Imt its commonest mode of pro- 
gression Is sidewise, eitlier to tlie right or the left. The 
eyes are compound and set on movable ^e-stnlksor oph- 
tlialmitcs. (Sue cut under The common edi- 

liie crab of Europe is Cancer pagurua. A siiialler species 



also oaten is the sliore-cral), or green cral), Careinu* mae- 
naa. The common blue or edible craii of the United States 
is Lupa diacantha, now called CaUineetea haatatua or Rep. 
tunua haatatua ; when molting, It is called ab/t-ahelled crab. 
The small crabs found in oysters ni-e species of Pinnulheri- 
d(r, called pea-craba. Those which liavu soft tails and live in 
univalve sliells are liermit-cralis, Paguridte. Tree-cralmare 
of the genus Birgua. Land cralig constitute the family Oe- 
earcinldm. Splder-crabsaro of the genus Maia, ns M, aqui- 
nado, the corwlch of Europe; and the name is extended to 
many otlier maiold forms, among them tlie largest of crabs, 
BumetimOB from 12 to 18 feet across tiiu oiitstreteiied 1cm, 
Fiddler-crabs lieloug to tlie genus Gelaaimua, of the family 
Oeyiwdidce, which also contains the racer-crabs or horse- 
men, species of Ocypoda, so called from tlieir swiftness. 
Itoek-erab Is u name of various sjiecics of Caneridai proper. 
Box-crabs lielouglo tlie family Catajipidce. Foreelaiti-crubs 
are small lirlght-coiored species of PoTcellanidm. Some 
handsome species of Portunidoa are called tady-eraba ; and 
members of this family are also known as swimming 
crabs, paddle-crabs, ahtiUle-eraba, etc., tlie hinder legs 
lioiiig broadened and flattened to serve for swimming, os 
ill our coimnoti edible crab. The red erali Is Cancer pro- 
dnetua. Many otiier cralis are dlstinguislied liy qualify- 
ing terms. 8ee the cnniponnds and the technical luunes. 

Crabbe is a maiiere of llssec In there sea. 

out Jing. HomUiea, p. (H. 

You yourself, sir, should be old as 1 am, If, like a crab, 
you could go backward. Shak., Hamlet, 11. 2. 

2, Some cruetaoean likened to or mistaken 
for a crab: as, the glaH8-«raf»«; the king-orabs. 
See the compounds. — 3. A crab-louse. — 4. 
[cap.] Cancer, a coustellation and sign of the 
zomac. See Cancer, 2. — 6t. An an:h. 

'Tills work is isett ui>uli alxu craMiea [laitin caneroa] tbewe 
of hard marbilstoii. 

Treoiaa, tr. of Higden’s Polyclimnlcon, I. 221. 

6 . pi. The lowest cast at hazard. 


I . . . throw deucc-aeu ; upon which the monster In the 
chair bellowed out ‘‘('robs, ’'and made no more ado, but 
swept away all my stakes. T. Hook, Gilbert Gurney, I. vl. 
7. X name of various machines and mechanical 
contrivances. <a) An engine with three claws for 
launching ships and heaving them in the dock, (b) A pil- 
lar sometimes used for the same purpose as a capstan. 
It is an upright sliaft, Iiaving several holes at Hie top, 
iigh wlileli li — ' — ' •— ‘ 


e thrust, (c) A kind of 


rougl 
portable windlass 
machine for raising 
weights, etc. Crabs 
are much used in 
building operations 
for ratsing stones or 
other weights, and 
in loading and dis- 
charging vessels. 
They are also ap- 
plied ill raising the 

weights or rami 

of pile-driving ... 
giiios. (d) A machine 


yarn to its 1 

extent before it U worked into strands, (e) A claw used 
to temporarily secure a portable machine to the ground. 
Also called erab-wineh. (f) An Iron trivet to set over a 
Are. [Prov. Eng.l— OraD's claws, In malaria medico. 
the tips of the claws of tile coiuuioii crab, formerly used 



crab 

M tbwrbenU.— Grab’* eyes, in mnUHa niediea, conorS' 
tion* formed In the utoiiiacli of the crowlUh, formerly tn 
much repute lu a powdered state aa antaelda.— To oatob 
a orab. (a) To miss a stroke Iti rowing and fall backward, 
(b) Among profculonal oarsmen, to sink the oar-hlado ao 
deeply In the water that It cannot be lifted easily, and 
hence tends to throw the rower out of the boat. 

Orab^ (krab), V. i . ; pret. aud pp. crabbed, pm. 
crabbing. [< craii, n. V,t. MLG. freq. krabodn, 
creep about.] 1. To fish for or catch crabs: 
as, to crahlnng. — 2. Figuratively, to act like 
a crabln crawling backward; back out; “craw- 
fish”: as, ho tried to crab out of it. fColloq., 
U. B.] 

crab^ (krab), «. [< ME. crabbe, < 8w. (in comp.) 
krabb-dplv, a crab-apple; porbaps < krabba, a 
crab (crustaceau), in allusion to the astringent 
juice, Cf. crabbed.} 1. A small, tart, and 
somowliat astringent apple, of which there are 
several varieties, cultivated chiefly for orna- 
ment and to be made into preserves, jolly, etc. ; 
the crab-apple. 

She's as like this as a crab's like an apple. 

Shak., I/!ar, 1, r>. 

Qo home, ye knaves, and lay erahbm In the fyru. 

JHape of Jiobyn Uode (Child's ballads, V. sa.l). 

2. The tree producing the fruit. The wild species 
at northern Kurope Is the original of the common applu, 
.^rtu Ma/ut. Of the cultivated crabs, the Siberian crab 
(7*. prun(foffeO, the Ohinuso crab (J‘. tjMtetabilU), and the 
cherry-crab f P. baeca(a) are all natives of northern Asia. 
Several speclei of Pyru» In the United States are also 
known aa crab-apples, but arc of no value. See appfr, 1. 

3. A walking-stick or club made of the wood 
of the crab-apple ; a crabstick. 


To 1 m) lonl of a 


Ls Is AiHillo's lute. 

Milton, Comas, 1. 477. 
ir Is to 1)0 the lord of a secular ruin. 


in his hand. 


Garrick, hying V 


crab^ (krab). v . ; prot. and pp. crabbed. |)pr, crab- 
bing. [E. dial, also cro6, q. v. ; < ME. *crabben, 
found only in pp. adj. crabbed, q. v, ; prob. = 
MD. D. krabben = MLG. LG. krmbeii, scratch, 
scrape, ss Icel, krabba, scrawl (froq. MD. krab- 
belen, scratch, scrawl, D. krabbclen, scrawl, = 
MLG. krabbeln, crawl about); in a secondary 
form also MD. ktibben, scratch, D. kribben, 
quarrel, be peevish or cross (freq. D. kribbelen, 
scrawl, be always qunrrolHomo, =s G. kribbcln, 
tickle, irritate, fret) ; whence, from the same 
base, MD. D. Mbbig, peevish, cross, crabbed, = 
MLG. kribbiech =s G. kremiisch, peevish, cross, 
crabbed. In E. the word, most lamiliar in the 
form crabbed, has long been associated with 
crafts, a sour apple, crabbed being understood 
as ‘sour.’] I. traus. 1, To irritate; fret; vex; 
provoke; make peevish, cross, sour, or bitter, 
as a person or his disposition ; make crabbed. 

Wtiowhclt hu waa vcriu hat [hot] in nil (picHtbinca, yit 
when It twltchuil hi« piuticular, tm man could crab him. 

J. ilelviUe, Diary, 1678 (Woodrow Soc.), p. 85. 

Til easier to observe how age or sicknesse soweni and 
erabbet our iitiltire, Otanville, I’re-exUtenue of .Souls, Iv, 

2. To break or bruise. [Prov. Eng.] 

H, intraim. 1. To be peevish or cross. — 2. 
In falconry, to seize each other when lighting : 
said of hawks. Encyc. Brit., IX. 7. 
erab^ (krab), «. [< crah^, a. ; with allusion to 

erab^, «.] A crabbed, sour-tempered, peevish, 
morose person. Johnson. [Rare.] 
prab^f (krabb a. [Partly < crab^, v., and crab- 
bed, partly < crab^, «.] Sour; rmigh; harsh to 
the tasto. 

She speakes os sharply, and loukcs ns suwurly, as if she 
had beeue new s(pieascu out of a crab oreiige. 

Mamlon, The Kawne, til. 
Better gleanings their worn soil can boast 
Than tlie crab vintage of tliu nelghh'rlng coast. 

Vryicn, 

crab-apple (krab'ap'l), n. [< ME. crabbe ap- 

e (= 8w. kraboiipk)) as cr«ft3 -f- apple.} 

> as (,T«fta. 

orabbef, «. An obsolete form of crafti, crab^. 
CrabbM (krab'od), a. [< ME. crabbed, crab- 
bid; associated with the verb craftS, q. v.] 1. 

Bour or harsh to the taste. — 2. Perverse; cross; 
peevish : morose ; springing from a sour tem- 
per or character: as, a crabbed man. 

1 toke fill godo hede 

How tbow contraryedest Clergye with crabbed wordes. 

Pitrt Plowman (B), xil. 167. 


Tore owro the devil's pictur'd beuks (cards]. 

- . Burnt, The Twn Dogs. 

4lt'l'DiAoult; perplexing; uninviting: as, a 
author or subject. 

Wliate'er the crabbed'tt author hath, 

He understood b' Imnllclt faith. 

S. ButUr, Hudlbras, 1. 1. 120. 


book may call up the ghosts of a vanished order 

world. P. Pollock, Land Laws, p. 11. 

4. Very intricate or irregular; difficult to de- 
cipher or understand : as, crabbed handwriting; 
crabbed characters. 

The document in<|Uustion had a sinister look, It Is tnie; 
it was crabbed in text, and from a broad red ribbon dan- 
gled the great seal of the province. 

Irehuj, Knickerbocker, p. 216. 

crabbedly (krab'ed-li), adv. Peevishly; morose- 
ly ; perversely ; with asperity ; with perplexity. 

So erabbedlie iiinibled them Imth together. 

Uotiiuhed, Chroii., Ireland, 1. 

crabbedness (krali'cd-nes), n. [< ME. crahbed- 
nesse ; < crabbed + -ue««.] 1 . Perversity ; i>eev- 

ishuess; asperity; moroseness; bitterness; 
sourness ; harshness of temper or character. 

These misfortunes . . . ‘‘Increased the natural crahltcd- 
iw«s of his wife's temper." Kecrett, Orations, II. 181. 
2. Difficulty; perplexity; uDintelligibility. 

The mathematics with their erahbcdticee. 

llotvell. Letters, I. I. ». 

crabber (krub'Or), n. One who catches crabs ; 
a erab-cateluir. 

crabbery (krub'e-ri), ; pi. crabberies (-riz). [< 
crabi + -cry.} A resort or brooding-place of 
crabs. 

The wide expanse of water Is choked up by numerous 
great mud-hanks, which the Inhahitants call Uangrejales, 
or erabberiet, from the number of small crabs. 

Barulin, Voyage of Beagle, I. 102. 

crabbingl (krab'ing), n. [Verbal n. of crafti, 
t».] 1’he act or art of fishing for crabs. 

crabbing** (krab'ing), M. [< cTab'-t + -ing^.} The 
ojieration of removing completely all dirt and 
grease from stutTs by soau aud alkalis before 
tlioy are subjected to dyeing, it is usually i>er. 
formed by passing the fabrics through vats containing de- 
tergent liquids, and then squeexlng them between rollers. 

crabbit (krab'it), a. A Sootch form of crabbed. 

crabbyt (krab'i), a. [< crofts + -yi ; an altera- 
tion of crabbed.} Difficult; perplexing; crab- 
bed; disagreeable. 


crab-ca'tcber (krub'kach^fcr), w. 1 . One who or 
that wiiich catclies crabs. — 2. A name of sun- 
dry birds: in Jamaica, the small preen heron, 
Butnridcsvirescens; in Soutii America, tlie boat- 
billed heron, Vancroma cochlearia. Bee Can- 
cronia. 

crab-eater (krab'o 'tftr), ». l . The least bittern 
of Europe, Ardctta minuta. — 2. The cobia or 
sorgeanl-flsh, Elaoato canada. Dr. A'. L. Mitchill. 
Also called cubby-yew. 

crabert, »• Tlie aquatic vole or w'ater-rat of 
Euroiio, Arvictola amphibia. J, IValton. 

crab-facedt (krab'fast), a. Having a sour, dis- 
agreeable look: ns, “a crab-faced mistress," 
Beaumont. 

crab-farming (krab'fiir^ming), w. A system of 
protecting or preserving crabs by keeping them 
111 pens in salt-water shallows, where they are 
fattened for market. 

crab-grass (krab'grks), n. 1. An aniiuai grass, 
Panioum sanguinale, common in cultivated and 
waste grounds, it atfords good pasture and hay, 
but, from its rapid growth. Is a noxious weed In culti- 
vated fields. Some other speclua of Panicutn, as also tlie 
Klcutine Indiea, arc known by the same name. 

2. The Salicornia herhacca, a low, succulent, 
chenopodiaceous plant, growing upon the sea- 
shore and supposed to be eaten by crabs. 

crabite (krab’it), «. [< erafti + -ite^.} A name 
sometimes given to a fossil crab or crawfish. 

crab-lobster (krab'lob'stftr), «. An anomurous 
crustacean of the genus 
Porcellana. 

crab-louse (krab'lous), 

M. Akind of louse, Fedf- 
culus or Phthirius pubis 
or inguinalis, found at 
times in the nair of the 
pubis and perinteum, 
and sometimes on other 
portions of the body, 
clinging 'with OToat te- 
nacity, aud diffloult to 
eradicate : so called from its shape and gener- 
al appearance. It is destroyed by mercurial 
ointment. 

crab-oil (krab'oil), n. [Appar. < croft® + oil, but 
prop, an acoom. of carap-oil,} An oil extracted 


<7acche 

from the nuts of Carapa Guianenaie. See Ca- 
rapa. 

crab-pot (krab'pot), n. A device for catching 
crabs, consisting of a frame of wickerwork open 
at the top. 

Orabro (kra'hrS), M. [NL. , < L. crabro, a hornet : 
see hornet.} The typical genus of the family 
Crabronidat, containing large black-and-yellow 
species, as C. cephalotes. a oharacterUtlo Amarioan 
form U C. texmaculalut, with aix yellow spoti on the 



snbpedunculate abdoii 


of the genua la alao 



— .. illierent family. C. interr^tpta la a common North 
Ainuricaii .sncciea, extending from Canada all through the 
eaatern United Statea. 

crab-roller (krab'ro'^Rr), n. In printing, a 
small roller wliich distributes printing-ink on 
the ink-cylinder of the Adams printing-press ; 
so culled because its motion is aidomse and 
apparently diagonal. Also known as the duc- 
tor or doctor. 

Orabronidn (kra-bron'i-de), n. pi. [NL., < 
Crahro{n-) + -ida’.] A family of fossonal acu- 
leate hymenoptorous insects, related to the 
Vespidai, or wasps and hornets, and having short 
antennee and a mrgo truncate head. Tlie xpeolee 
burrow in the ground, in decayed wood, etc., and the sting 
of some of tlieni is very painful. The genera are aiwut 20 
in number, and the species are very numerous. They are 
generally known aa miul-wnsjiB ami wnod-ivatpa, 

crab's-cla'W (krabz'klft), n. The water-soldier, 
Stratiotes aloidea: so called from the sliape of 
its leaves. 

crabs’-eyes (krabz'iz), n. pi, A name for the 
seeds or Abrtis precatorius. 

crabsidle (krab'sr'dl), v. i. ; pret. and pp. croft- 
sidled, ppr. cralmdting. [< craft* + «td/c.] To 
move Biaowise, like a crab. 

Othei-s crabeidliti;/ along. Southey, Letters (18(X)), I. 105. 

crab-spider (krab'spFdftr), n. 1 . A laterigrado 
spider, as one of the family Thomifddai: so 
called from its habit of moving sidewise. — 2. 
A scorpion. 

crabstick (krab'stik), «. [< craft® + stick.} A 
walking-stick or clui) made of the wood of the 
crab-treo ; honeo, such a stick of any wood. 

Adams, brandishing hiacmbeticlc, said liedesnised death 
ns much as any man. Fielding, Joseph Andrews. 

crabstock (krab'stok), n. A wild apple-tree 
used as a stock to graft upon. 

Let him tell why a graft, taking nourishment from a 
crabftock, sliall liavo a fruit more nolile tliaii its nurse and 
parent. Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. 1885), I. 435. 

crabstone (krab'ston), n. A chalky mass or 
calcareous concretion developed on either side 
of the stomach of cnistaoeans, as the decapods, 
previous to the casting of the shell, and sup- 
posed to bo a deposit stored up for the calcifi- 
cation of the new shell. 

crab-tree (krab'trob n. and a. [< ME. crab-tre; 
< craft® + free.] I, n. The tree which bears 
crabs, or crab-apples. 

We have some old crab-treea here at home that will not 
Be grafted to your relish. Shak., Cor., II. 1. 

n. a. Made of the wood of the crab. The 
wood is used principally by millwrights for the 
teeth of wheels. 

The tinker had a crab-tree staff, 

Which was both good and strong. 

Robin Hood atui the Tinker (Child's Ballads, V. 283). 

crab-'Wlnoh (krab'winch), n. Same as erabi, 
7(e). 

crab-iyood (krab'wM), n. [Ajmor. < craft® -f 
icoodl, but prop, an aocom. of carap-wood.} 
The wood of Carapa Ouianensis. See Carapa, 

crab-yatyg (krab'yAz), n.pl. The name applied 
to the tumors of frambeesia (yaws) when they 
appear on the soles of the feet and palms of the 
hands. In these places the thicker epidermis 
forms hard, callous lips, and the tumors are 
painful. 

cracohet, «. t. A Middle English form of oratehK 



Oradda (kw»'l-de), n. pi. [NL., < Crax (Crao-) 
+ -kbe.l A family of gallinaceous birds pecu- 
liar to tne warmer parts of America, mterme- 
diate between the fowls proper and the pigeons, 
and forming with the olu-worldlf<^aj>od»da!,or 
mound-birds, the suborder Perwteropodes, or pi- 
geon-toed fowls, so called because the hind toe 
is insistent as in the pigeons. The family contains 
the numerous and diversifled forms known as curassows, 
hoocos, guans, etc. It is divided into three subfamlUus ; 
Oraeino) proper, the curassows and hoccos, with 4 genera 
and 12 species; OreopKtuinai, with a single genus and spe- 
oies ; and Penelopina, tlie guans, witli 7 genera and about 
40 species. The chachalaoa, Ortalida vetula maeealli, Is 
the only representative of the family in the United States. 
See cuts under eurauow and nuan. 

OracintB (kra-srnS), n. pt. [NL., < Crax (Crac-) 
■h -intn.] The typical subfamily of the family 
' Cracidte, 

CTACk (krak), v. [Earlv mod. E. eracke, crakke, 
< ME. crakkm, crakoti, < AS. cracian (also trans- 
posed, cearcian, > ME. charken, eherkin, E. 
oharki, q. v.), crack, = D. kraken, crack, creak, 
'Jarakken, crack, = MLG. LG. kraken (> F. ora- 
quer) ss OHG. chrahhon, MHG. G. krachoi, 
crack; cf. Gael, crao, crack, break, crac, a crack, 
fissure. Prob. an imitative word : see chark^, 
a doublet of crack, and cf. creak^, crick^, crake^, 
clack, click, cluck, knack, crash, etc. Hence 
crackle, etc.] I. intrana. 1. To break with a 
sudden sharp sound; be or become shattered 
or shivered. 

Dear Oirdle, help ! shouid'st heav'nly Thou be slack. 
Boon would my overstretched heart-strings oraek. 

J. Beaumunl, Psyche, ill. 227. 
Splinter'd spear-shafts crack and tly. 

Tennyton, .Sir Oalahad. 

2. To burst; split; open in chinks or fissures; 
be or become fractured on the surface ; become 
chapped or chopped. 

My lips gyu crake. Coventry MyelerUt, p. .S25. 

Had I your tongues and eyes, I'd use them so 
That heaven’s vault should crack. Bhak . , I.ear, v. 3. 

3. To fail or be impaired ; give way. [Colloq.] 

The credit ... of excliequers eracke wlten little coiuos 

in and mucii goes out. Dryden. 

4. In racing slang, to give out; fail; fall be- 
hind : said of a horse. — 6. To give forth a loud 
or sharp, abrupt sound; crackle as burning 
brushwood; snap: as, the whip cracks, 

I will Itoard lier, thuugli site chide as loud 
At tlmnder, wheti the clouds in autumn crack. 

Bhak., '1'. of the S., i. 2. 

0. To call out loudly; shout; bawl. — 7. To 
boast ; brag ; talk exultingly. 
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6. To mar; impair; spoil; hence, when applied 
to the brain, to dement. 

Alas, his care will go near to crack him. 

B. Joneon, Bartliolomew Fair, ill. 1. 
He thought none poets till their brains were crack’ t. 


One story disproved cracks all the rest. 

tf. IT. Curtis, Harper's Mag., I,XXVT. 47'2. 

7. To make a snapping sound with; cause to 
make a sharp, sudden sound ; as, to crack a 
whip. 

He neither cracked his whip, nor blew his horn. 

Wordcwurlh, Hart-Leap Well. 

8. To boast or brag in regard to; exult in or 
about. 

For then they glory ; then they boast and crack that 
tliey have played the men indeed, when tliey have so 


Gaien cracks how many several cures ho hath performed 
In this kind by use of batlis alone. 

Burton, Anat. at Mol., p. 285. 
I wonder if yon p<ior sick chap at Moss Brow would 
fancy some o' ray sausages. They’re sumetlilng to crack 
on, for they are made fra' an old Cumberland rocolpt, 

Mrs. Gaekell, Sylvia's Lovers, vlii. 
8. To chat ; talk freely and familiarly. [QJd 
Eng. and Scotch.] 

“ What, howe, mate ! tliow stondyst to ny, 

Thy felow may nat lialu the by" ; 

Tims they hegyn to crake. 

J^lyritne Bea-Voyoffo (K. E. T. 8.), i. 10 . 
Qae warm ye, and crack witli our daino. 

Jtameay, I’oems, II. 622. 

n. trans. 1. To break; sever; sunder. 

In cities, mutinies; in countries, discord ; in palaces, 
treason ; and the bond cracked 'twlxt sou and father. 

Bhede., Lear, 1. Z 

2. To break in pieces ; smash ; split. 


9f. To use in utterance; talk: as, to crack 
Latin,” Wyclif. 

le out l>awdy sn 
B. Joneon, ti 

A nut to crack. See nut.— To crack a orlb, to break 
Into a house ; commit burglary. (Tliieves' slang. | To 
crack a Joke, to make a jest ; say OP relate sumethliig 
witt^ or sportive.— To oraok up, to cry up ; extol ; piilL 

“ Mexico,” the bricklayer said, “ is not wliat it lias been 
cracked up to be.” The American, VI 1. 834. 

crack (krak), n. [< ME. crak, a loud noise, din, 
= D. krak = LG. krak (> P. crac) = OHG. 
chrac, MHG. G. krach; from the verb.] 1. A 
chink or fissure ; a narrow fracture ; a crev- 
ice; a partial separation of the parts of a 
Bubstaneo, with or without an opening or dis- 
placoment: as, a crack in a board, in a wall, 
or in glass. 

He restlessly watched the stars througli tliocrncfcsof the 
1>oar<leil roof. Bret Ilarte, Shore and Sedge, p. 31. 

Hence — 2. A moral breach, flaw, or defect: 
as, there is a decided crack in his oharaotcr or 
reputation. 

I cannot 

Believe this crack to be in my dread mistress. 

Shak., W. T., 1. 2. 
Her faults 

Or eracke in duty and oliedience. 

JUiddle.Inn, Chaste Maid, i. 1. 

3. A sharp or loud sound, more or less sudden, 
explosive, or startling ; the sound of anything 
suddenly rent or broken : ns, a crack of thun- 
der ; tlie crack of a whip. 

He. unconcerned, would hear tlie miglitv crack, 

And stand secure amidst a falling world. 

AdUieon, tr. of Uorn.te, ill. 3. 

4. A sharp, resounding blow ; as, he gave him 
a crack on the head. 

HU steep fall. 


8. To break with grief ; affect deeply. [Rare 
or obsolete, rend or break being now used,] 

O madam, my old heart is crack'd ! Shak., Lear, 11. 1. 
4, Specifically, to break or cause to burst into 
chinks; break partially, or on the surface; 
break without entire separation of the parts : 
as, to crack glass or ice. 

1 had lever to eracke. thy crowne. 

LyUU Oeele of Robyn Hood (Child s Ballads, V. 72), 
Honour Is like that glassy bubble. 

That finds philosophers sucli trouble ; 

Whose least part crack'd, the whole doth fly. 

S. Butler, Uudibras, 11. il. 887. 
Crack’d the helmet through. Tennyson, Geraint 

6. To open and drink: as, to crack a bottle of 
wine. 

They went to a tavern and there they dined. 

And bottles cracked most roerrille. 

Bold Pedlar and Bobin Hood (Child s Ballads, V. 261). 
Tottll crack a quart together. Ha ! will you not, mas- 
ter BardolphT SAafc., 2 Hen. IV., V. 8. 


6t, A gun: ns, “crafcy* of war,” Barbour. — 0, 
A i)rokon, changing, infirm, or otherwise altered 
tone of voice, as that of youth verging on man- 
hood, or of oM ago. 

Though now our voices 
Have got the mannish crack. 

Shak., Cymlielliie. Iv. 2. 

7. Mental aberration ; mania ; crankiness : as, 
he has a crack. 

I saw my friend the nphnisterer, whose crack toward 
politics I have heretofore mentioned. 

Steele, Tatler, No. 178. 

8. A crazy person; a crank. [Colloq.] 

I cannot got tlie Parliament to listen to me, who look 
upon me, forsooth, as a Crack and a IToJcctor. 

Addition, London Cries. 

0f. One who excels; one of superior merit; the 
best. ^ 

Oimt. What dost think, Jockey? 

2d Oent. The crack o' the fleldl's] against yon, 

Shirley, Hyde Park, Iv. 8. 
10. A lie ; a fib. [Old slang.] 

That's a damned confonmled crack. 

OoUIemilh, She Stoops to Conquer, 11. 

Ilf. A boast. 

Great labour hath been about this matter ; great eracke 
hath been made, tliat all siiould be well. 

Latimer, Ist Sermon lief. Edw. VI, , 1649. 


12f, A boaster. — ISf. A prostitute. Johnson. 

— 14t. A boy, generally a pert, lively boy. 

When he was a crack, not thus high. 

Shak., 2 Hen. IV., 111. 2. 

Nay. Cupid, leave to speak improperly; since we are "I 

tnmeu craclrs, let's study to be like crocAs ; practise their dred' „ — . 

language and behavioun, and not with a dead imitation. liorsus to go over to what lie 
B. Joneon, CyiiUiia's ReveU, 11. 1. 


cracker 

16. An instant : as. I’ll be with you in a eradk, 
[Old Eng. and Scotch.] 

He turn'd his back, and in a crack 
Was cleanly out of sight, man. 

Battle nf Tranent-Muir (Child's Ballads, VII. 170). 
Puts spurs to his hack, 

Makes a dasii tlirough the crowd, and is off in a crack! 

Barham, Ingoldsby Legends, 1. 60. 
10. Free, familiar conversation ; a comfortable 
chat. [Hcotch.] 

Good-morrow, nihmir Symnn ; come ait down 
And gie's your cracks.— What's a' the news in town ? 

Ramsay, Gentle Shepherd, ii. 1. 
She was the wit of the village, and dellglited in a crack 
with her master, wlicu she could get It. 

Lady Holland, in Sydney Smith, viL 
Whnt Is crocJt in English? A chat. Tlie synonym is as 
perfect us possible ; yet tlio words arc sulitly distinguished 
by a whole Iicmispliere of feeling. A chat, by comparison 
“wl' a crack," is a poor, frivolous, shallow, altogether 
licartlesH business. A crack is ... a chat with a good, 
kindly human Iieart lii It. P. P. Alexander, 

Tb« crack of doom. Seo doom. 
crack (krak), a, [< crack, n. and v,, in sense of 
‘boast.’] Excelloiit; first-rate; having quali- 
ties to bo proud of; in definite use, the best 
or most excellent; as, a crack shot; a crack 
regiment; the crack player of the baud. [Col- 
loq.] 

You've seen Mr. Kean, 

I mean in that scene 

Of Macbetli ■— by some tiumgbt tlie crack one of the piece, 
Barham, Ingoldsby Legends, 11. SO. 
Cox's. I fancy, is tlie crack liotel of London. Lady Byron 
lioardeil ttieru then. 

J. T. Trou-britlge, Coupon Bonds, p. 69. 
crack-brained (krak'brand), a. Having an im- 
paired intellect; more or less demented. 

A race of oibl crack-brained schismaticks do croak in 
every corner. Hotecll, Letters, Iv. 44. 

cracked (krakt), p. a. [Pp. of crack, e.] 1. 
Burst or split; rent: partially severed: as, a 
crocAred pitcher. — 2. Broken or changing, as the 
voice of youth verging on manhood, or of old 
ago. 

His name was Gams ; crack’d and small bis voice. 

Tennyson, Princess, 1. 

3. Blemished, as an impaired reputation. 

The reputation of an Intrlguo witli such a cracked 
pilchoi' does me no honour at all. 

Smollett, Humphrey Clinker. 

4, Imperfect, as a doubtful title. 

Three tilings cause Jealousy : a miglity state, a rich trea- 
sure, a fair wife ; or, where there is a cracked title, mucli 
tyranny and exactions. Burton, Anat. of Mel., p. 665. 
6. Impaired intellectually ; crazy. 

I was ever of opinion that the pliilosopher's stone, and 
an lioly war, were but the rendezvous of cracked brains. 

Bacon, Holy War. 

cracker (krak'^r), n. 1 . One who or that which 
cracks or breaks (transitively), specifically— (o) 
In fint-manuf., a man wlio bi-eaks tlie Hint stones Into 
llalies, and sorts tlie fragments according to size. (6) In 
anthracite mining , u conl-lireaker or -cruslier. (c) A ma- 
chine witli grooved rollers for cnislilng and grinding raw 
rubliur. (d) A toutli. 

2. One who or that which cracks (intransi- 
tively). Sjicoiaeally — (a) A small kind of firework 
filled with powder or combustible matter, which explodes 
witli a smart crack or with a series of sliurp noises in quick 
succession ; a fire-cracker. (6) A noisy, lioasting fellow ; 
a talker. (Rare or obsolete.] Formerly also ora«er. 

Groat crakere were never groat flglitcrs. • 

R. Edwards, Damon and Pythias. 
What cracker is this same, that deafs our ears 
Witli this abundance of superfluous lireath? 

Shak., K. John, IL 1. 

3. A boast; alio. [Colloq.] — 4', A thin hard 
or crisp biscuit. [American.] 

Sjuileiits at the necessary duty of eating brown Boston 
crackers. If. if. Baker, New Timothy, p. 14. 

I've lieen sitting for hours among distinguished people, 
listening to excellent discourse ; Imt 1 had a cracker In my 
coat pocket, wlilch I wanted to eat and didn’t dare. 

Quoted In Merriam’s Life of Bowles, II. 414. 
6. A bird, the pintail duck, Dafila acuta, — 0. 
pi. The parrots as an order, Enucleatores. — 7. 
One of tin inferior class of white hill-dwellers 
in some of the southeni United States, espe- 
cially in Georgia and Florida, nie name is said 
to have been applied because cracked corn is tlielr clilef 
article of diet ; it is ns old In Georgia and Florida as tlie 
times of the revolution. Also culled saiui-hiller. 

This liuiiig inhaliits the Soiithom States under various 
names. . . . In Virginia he is known as tlie “mean white” 
or “poor white," and among the negroes as “poor white 
trosli.” In North Carolina he flourishes under the title of 
“conch." In Soutli Carolina lie is called “low-downer.” 
In Georgia and riorida wo salute lilni with the crisp and 
slgllincaiit appellutiun of cracker. 

J. S. Bradford, LIppincott’s Mag,, VI. 467. 
amused enough,'' said Nina, “witli Old Hun- 


H. B. Stowe, Dred, 1. 162. 
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It would not be ea» to convince a Mohammedan of 
Algien, a Christian o( Eoino, or a cracker of Mluliaippl. 

N. A. Hev., CXJCVir 486. 

crack'liempt (krak'hemp), n. [< crack, v., + 
obj. hcmp.J One destined to stretch a rope — 
that is, one who deserves to be banned ; a wretch 
fated to the gallows. Also ealleu crack-rope. 

Come liitlier, crack-hemp. . . . Come hither, you rogue. 

Shak., T. of the 8.. v. 1. 

cracking (krak'ing), n. K ME. crakkyng: ver- 
bal n. of crack, f.J 1. The act of breaking; 
a breaking or snapping. 

Thor was grot noise and crakkynge of aperes, and many 
oon throwo to gnmnde bothu horse and man, and that 
dured longo. Merlin (E. E. T. 8.X 11. 248. 

2t. A more or loss loud sound of breaking or 
snapping ; a resounding noise. 

Then the first cors come with erakkvtm of tmmpea. 
SirOaumpne aiul the Green Knight (&. E. T. 8.), 1. 110. 

crackle (krak'l), 1 I.; pret. and pp. crackleA, ppr. 
erackling. K ME. crakelen, crackle, quaver in 
sinmng, = MLQ. krakelen, make a loud c^, 
cackle; freq. of crack, t’.l I. intrans. 1. To 
mako slight cracks, or sudden sharp, explosive 
noises, rapidly or frequently repeated; crepi- 
tate : as, burning thorns crackle. 

Had I a Wreath of Bays shout my Brow, 

1 should contemn that flourishing Honour now, 
Condemn It to the Fire, and Joy to hear 
It Rage and Crackle there. 

CouUeg, Heath of Mr. Wni. Harvey, st. 9. 
A thousand villages to ashes turns, 

In crackling flames a thousand harvests hums. 

Additon, The t^uinpalgn. 

The tempest crackle* on the loads. 

Tennyton, Sir Galahad. 
2. To quaver in singing. Cuckoo and Mghtin- 
gale, 1. 119. — 3. In lute-playingj to play the 
tones of a chord in succession instead of si- 
multaneously. Heo arpeggio. 

II. tram. To cover with a network of minute 
cracks, as porcelain or glass. 

Homo of It [Chinese poroelainj Is crackled, not acclden- 
tally, but by a careful process. Encye, Jirit., XIX. G84. 

crackle (krak'l), w. crackle, v.'] 1, One of a 
series of small, sharj), quickly repeated noises, 
such as are made by a burning Are ; crackling. 

From the same walla Savonarola went forth to his trl- 


Bmall, ban flamea play through the freah.lald coals. 

And their faint eraekling* o'er our sUenoe creep. 

KeaU, To my Brothers. 
2. The browned skin of roast pig. 

For the flrst time In his life (In the world’s Ufe Indeed) 
he tssted eraeUing. lAtmii, Boast Pig. 

8. pi. In the United States, the crisp residue 
of hogs’ fat after the lard has been tried out. 
Bartlett.— A. In Great Britain, a kind of cake 
used for dogs’ f oodjinade from tbe refuse of tal- 
low-melting. — 5. Throe strip^es of velvet worn 
on the sleeve by members of St. John’s College, 
Cambridge, England. 

cracknel (krak'nel), n. [< ME. erakenelle, an al- 
teration of V. cruquelin, < D. krakeling = MLG. 
krackelinge, a cake, cracknel (= E. crackling), < 
kraken, crack : soo crack, ».] 1. A small, brittle 
fancy biscuit shaped in a mah ; a hard, brittle 
cake or biscuit. 

Whim the plate la hote, they cast of the thyn paste 
thereon, and so make a lytle cake In iiianer of a crcdcenell, 
or byskel. Remert, tr. of Froissart's Chron., I. xvii. 

Take with thee ten loaves, and cracknel*, and a cruse of 
honey. 1 Kl. xlv. S. 

2. pi. Small bits of fat pork fried crisp. — 
Craolmel bread, bread in which pork cracknels are 
mixed : aliixury among the iiegroesof the southern United 
States. Also called |U. 8.] 

crack-TOMt (krak'rop), n. [< crock, v., + obj. 
rope.] Same as cram-hemp. 

Away, you crack-rope*, are you fighting at the court 
gate? it. Edward*, Uamon and I’ythlas. 

Ha ! ha I you do not know the mystery ; this lady Is a 
iKiy, a very eraekrope boy. Shirley, Lovo In a Maxe, iv. 8. 

crack-skull (krak'skul), «. A person whose 
iutelloct is disordered ; a hare-brained fellow. 

cracksman (kraka'mau), H. ; pi. cracksmen 
(-men). [< crack's, poss. of crack, + man.] A 
burglar. [Slang.] 

Whom can I herd with? Cradrtmen and pickpockets. 

Bulwer, What will he I)o with It? vll. 6. 

crack-trsrst (krak'trist), n. [< crack, v., + obj. 
tryst.) One who fails to keep his engagements 
or trysts. [Scotch.] 

cracky (krak'i), a. [Sc., < crack, v., + -yi.] 
1. 'ralkative; often used to express the loqua- 
city of a person in liquor. 


tem or government referred to, m aristoerat, demoMot, 
bureaucrat, eto. 

cradle (kra'dl), n. [< ME. cradel, oradil, era- 
del, < AS. craaol, cradel, cradul, a cradle, < Ir. 
craidhal r= Gael, creathall, a cradle, a grate (ef, 
W. oryd, a cradle) ; akin to L. cratis, a hurale 

i > E. crate and ult. grale^ and grill^), and to E. 
urdle: see crate, grated, grille, hurdle.) 1. A 
little bod or cot for an infant, usually mounted 
on rockers, or balanced or suspended in such 
a manner as to admit of a rooking or swinging 
motion. 

A squyer hym [the child] Imr in a lltlll eradeU, hym be- 
fore, vpon his horse iiekke. Merlin (E. E. 1'. 8.), li 896. 
No sooner was I crept out of my cradle 
But I was made a king, at nine months old. 

Shak., 2 Hen. VI., Iv. 9. 
This child is not mine as the flrst was ; . . . 

Yet It lies In my little one’s cradle, 

And sits in my little one’s chair. 

Loivell, The ChangeHng, 

Hence— 2. The place where any person or 
thing is nurtured in the earlier stage of exis- 
tence: as, Asia, the cradle of the human race; 
the cradle of liberty, etc. — 3. A standing bed- 
stead for wounded seamen. — 4. A name of vari- 
ous mechanical contrivances, (o) That part of the 
stock of a crossbow whore the missile u put. (fi) In *urg. . 
(1) A case In which a broken leg U laid after being set 
(2) A serolcircular case of thin wood, or strips of wood, 
used for preventing the contact of the beilolothes with the 
injured part, in eases of wounds, fractures, etc. (e) In 
thip-building, a frame placed under the bottom of a ship 
lor launching. It supports the ship, and slides down the 
timbers or passage caned the UHty*. (d) A frame placed 
under the bottom of a shlii to support her whlje being 
hauled up on a murine railway, (e) In engraving, a steel 
tool shaped like a currycomb, with sharp teeth, used in 
laying meszotint grounds. Also called rocker. (/) In 
airri.. a frame of wood with a row of long curved teeth 
projecting above and parallel to a broad scythe-blade, 
for cutting oats and other cereals and laying Uiem In a 
straight swath as they are cut. 

A brush slthe [scythel and grass sithe, with rifle to stand, 
A cradle for barlle, wltlx rulistone and sand. 

Tumr, Husbandrie, p. 37. 
(p) In arcK, a centering of rllis latticed with spars, used 
lor building culverts and other arches, (/i) A large wooden 
frame In which a canal-boat or barge may bo floated In 
order to be raised or lowered by pulleys, without the aid 
of the usual locks. H) In mining: (1) In gold-mlnlng, a 
machine for separating gold from auriferous gravel or 


umphs, short-lived almost os the erarkle of his martyr- 
dom. Lom'll, Among my Books, 2d ser., p. 2. 

2. A small craok; speciflually, a network of 
oraokH chametorizing the aurfuue-glazo of some 
kinds of porcelain aiid fine pottery, it penetrates 
the glaze, and Is produced artlflclally by eMiudng the glaze 
to shrink more than the body of the ware ; as, a tine 
crackle showing [iiirple lines ; a coarse crackle witli black 
linos, etc. Some of the must delicate crackles are said to 
be produced by the heat of Ulo aun, to which the newly 
applied glaze is exposed ; dry color Is then rubbed over 
the |)iece, fllUiig up the cracks, and the piece Is afterward 

erat^le-ckina (krak'l-ohnntt), n. Same as 

crackle-porcelain. 

oradtled (krak'ld), a. [< crackle + -ed^.) 
Covered with a network of small oraoks : as, 
crackled porcelain or glass. 

The soft crcamy-luuklng crackled glaze adds an addi- 
tional charm. Encyc. Brit, XIII. 690. 

Crackled ware, porcelain or faience decorated with 
crackle. 

<arackle-glas8 (krak' l-gl&s), n. An ornamented 
glass made bypluaging a mass attached to the 
end of a blowpipe, while at a glowing red heat, 
into hot water, and then opening and blowing 
it out. Its surface is Illled with minute cracks, so that it 
resembles a mass of thawing Ice, and Is beautifully pellu- 
cid, Also called ice-gla**. 

OTRCkle-porcelam (krak'l-pors^l^), n. A va- 
riety of ceramic ware in which the enamel is 
covered with ftue cracks ; crackled ware. See 
crackle, n,, 2. in Chinese wore the crackled effect Is 
restricted to certain portions of the glaze, leaving the 
remaining portions plain, thus producing ornamental ef- 
fects. Also called crackle-china, crackle-waTe, and oracklin. 

crackless (krok'les), a. [< crack + -less.) 
Without crack, seam, or opening. 

Behind was a solid blackness — a croeMess bank of it 
S. L. Clement, Life on Mississippi, p. 671. 

crackle-ware (krak'l-wSr), n. Same as crackle- 
porcelain. 

oracklin (krak'liu), n. [For crackling.) Same 
as crackle-porcelain. 

crackling (krak'ling), H. [Terbal u. of crackle, 
V. Cf. D. krakeling = ML(i. krackelinge, a cake, 
cracknel: see miclrncl.] 1. The making or 
emitting of small, abrupt, frequently repeated 
‘•racks or reports. 

The crackling of tliorns under a pttt. Bocl, vlL fl. 

The blaze of papers, the meiilng of seals, and crackling 
of parobments, made a very odd scene. 

Additon, Vision of Justice. 


Hrystor Jock was sitting cracky, 

Wl’ Pate Tamson o’ the Hill. 

A. Wilson, Poems, p. ,8. 

2. Affable ; agreeable in conversation. 
Oracoyian (kra-ko'vi-an)j a. and «. [< Cracow 
+ -ian, after F. Cra'covien.) I. a. Of or be- 
longing to the city of Cracow, capital of Poland 
for several centuries, now in the province of 
Qal i cla. - Oracovlan oatedtlsm. See catcchinn, 2. 

n. «. A person belonging to Cracow. 
OracCTienne (kra-ko-vi-en'). n. [F., fom. of 
Cracomen, Cracovian.] 1. A Polish dance of 
graceful and fanciful character, somewhat like 
the mazurka. — 2. Music written for or in imi- 
tation of the movement of such a dance, in du- 
ple rhythm with frequent syncopations, 
cracowt (krak'o), n. [ME. cracowes, crakowis; 
so called from Cracow in Poland; O. Krakau, 

I Pol. Krakov.) A long-toed boot 

. ^ or shoe introduced into Eng- 

\ \ land in the reign of Bichat 

\ named from the city 

I iU Cracow. Also called, from the 

\ ■'ly narao Poland, jmUynt. For the same 

It fonn used in armor, see pollyru and 

Oracticiia (krak'ti-kus), n. 
MW 9 [NL., < Or. spoKTutde, noisy, < 

Of \iil sp&l^ttv, croak, scream, shnek. 

/f ya Ct. orake'i and. Crax.) A genus 

of shrikes peculiar to the Aus- 
tralian and Papuan islands, 
f f having as its type C. robustus or 

f y C. personatus. See Barita and 

// Fango. VieiUot, 1816. 

if -craiijr. [= F. -craiie, < L. 

1/ -cratia, < Gr. -tcixiTla (in comp. 

If dpicro-Kparia, aristocracy, dypo- 

cmcows. from the Kpajla, democraoy, etc.;, with 
HetleUuiMSS. nqXlTfxdf (L. -CTaUOUS, 

F. -cratique, E. -cratie, whence mod. nouns in F. 
-crate, E. -crat as in aristocrat, democrat, etc.), 
< sftaTelv, rule, < npariic, strong, hard, s= E. hard, 
q. v>] An element in some words of Greek 
origin, meaning ‘government,’ ‘rule,’ as in aris- 
tocracy, democraoy, theocracy, etc.: also nsed 
as an English formative 'mth the preceding 
vowel - 0 -, as in mohooraey, or without it, as in 
bureaucracy (French bureaucraHe). The accom- 
panying adjective Is In -ereffso, -aratieal, whence the noun 
In -crat, sh^ying one who represents or favors the sys- 



snnd. It resembles In form a child’s cradle, and, like It, 
has rockers ; honco also called a rocker, and sometimes a 
cradle-rocker. This apparatus for washing gold Is next In 
simpliatty to the pan. It was extensively nsed In Cali- 
fornia and Australia In the early days of gold-washing, but, 
except among Chinese miners, it has now almost entirely 
disappeared, its place having been taken flrst by the tom, 
and later by the sluice. (2) A suspended scaffold used In 
shafts, (j) In carp., the rough framework or bracketing 
which forms ribbing tor vaulted ceilings and arches In. 
tended to be covered with plaster, (k) In life-saving ap- 
paratus, a basket or car running on a line, In which persona 
are transferred from a wreck to the shore. (I) A chock 
nsed for supporting boats on board ship, (m) In hat-mak- 
ing, a circular iron frame with pegs projecting Inward, on 
which hats arc hung aud lowered into tbe dye-vessel to 
be colored. 

6. An old game played by children: same as 
ca('s-cradle.—AxmQT-vl».t» oradls. see armor-plau. 
— Oone-and-oradle mllL See m<u.— Oradls pirlnnni^ 
machine, a printing-machine In which the cylinder has 
only a half-revolution, Which gives it a rocking or crodle- 
Ilke motion. [Eng.] Known in America os the oteiUating 
machine. 

cradle (krft'dl), v . ; pret. and pp. cradled, ppr. 
cradUng. [< cradle, n.) L trans. 1. To plios 


or rook io a oradle ; quiet by or as if by rook- 

ing, 

0 little did my mother ken, 

That day the cradled me, 

The landt 1 waa to travel In, 

Or the death I was to die ! 

Th» Queen'll Marie (Child's Ballads, 111. 119), 
To view the fair earth in its summer sleep. 

Silent, and cradled by the glimmerlne deep. 

Bryant, To the Apeimliies. 

8. To nurse in infancy. 

Cain, . . . cradled yet in his fathers houshold. 

Purckai, nigrlmage, p. 84. 

3. To out with a oradle, as grain. 

Yet are wo, be the moral told, 

Alike in one thing —mwing old, 

Blpened like summer s eradUd sheaf. 

ffalleek, Tlie Recorder. 
'4. To wash in a miners’ oradle, as auriferous 
gravel. 

n. intraM. To lie in or as if in a cradle. 

wither’d roots, and husks 
Wherein the acorn cradled. 5Aait., Tempest, 1. 2. 
cradle-bar (kra'dl-bttr), w. In mech. construc- 
tion, a bar forming part of a oradlo-shaped mem- 
ber or device. 

cradle-cap (kra'dl-kap), n. A cap worn by a 
very young child. 

craale-clothes (kr&'dl-kloTHz), n.pl. l. Clothes 
worn by a young child in the cradle. 

O, that it could be prov’d 
That some night-trlppliig fairy had exchang'd 
In eradle-clothee our children where they lay ! 

Shak., 1 Hen. IV., 1. 1. 
2. Blankets and other coverings for a child 
while lying in the cradle. 
cradle-AOle (kra'dl-hSl), n, 1. A rut or alight 
depression in a road; specifically, such a de- 
pression formed in snow which covers a road. 
— 2. A spot in a road from which the frost is 
melting. [U. 8. in both senses.] 
cradle-roelcer (kra'dl-rok''6r), n. See cradle, 
4 (f) (1). 

cradle-scythe (kra'dl-siTU), n. A broad scythe 
used in a cradle for cutting grain. 
cradle-'Yanlt (kra'dl-v&lt), n. Same as barrel- 
vault. 

cradle-'aralkt (kra'dl-w&k), n. A walk or an 
avenue arched over with trees. 

The garden is Just as Sir Jolin Qermaln brouglit It from 
Holland ; pyramidal yews, treillages, and square eradle- 
walks with windows clipped in tlicm. 

Walpole, Letters (17«i), II. 4fil, 

cradling (kra'dling), n. [Verbal n. of cradle, r.] 

1. The act of rocking in a cradle ; hence, nur- 
ture in infancy ; the period of infancy. 

From his eradlintj 
Begin his service’s llrst reckuiiliig. 

Otia Sacra (1648), p. SS. 

2. In carp . ; (a) Timber framing for sustain- 
ing the laths and plaster of a vaulted ceiling, (b) 
The framework to which the entablature of a 
wooden shop-front is attached. — 8. In cooper- 
age, the cutting of a cask in two lengthwise, so 
as to enable it to pass through a narrow place, 
the pieces being afterward united. 

craf^ (kr&ft), n. [< ME, craft, orceft. creft, pow- 
er, skill, cunning, guile (sense of ‘vessel’ not 
found), < AS. craft, power, skill, etc., rarely a 
vessel, as 08. hrap = OFrios. kreft = D. krachl 
=z OHO. chraft, MHG. G. kraft = Icel. kraptr, 
kraftr = Sw. Dan. kraft, power, might, great 
force, skill; root unknown.] If. Strength; 
power; might. 

' ' Is foomen .« ..., i 

Chaucer, Monk'i 
He that oonquerld the Crosse bo eraftez of annos. 

That Criste was on cruclttode, that kyng es of lievniic. 

Morte Arthurs (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 28.^. 
And many other thlnges thul doti, be craft of hire En- 
chauntementes. Mandeville, 'I'ravels, p. iKlS, 

2. Ability; dexterity; skill; especially, skill in 
making plans and carrying them into execu- 
tion; dexterity in managing affairs; adroit- 
ness ; practical cunning. 

Poesy is his [the poet's] skill or craft of making. 

B. Jonecn. 
The craft 

Of a shrewd Counsellor, eager to protect 

The Church. Wordeworth, Eccles. Sonnets, 11. 16. 

3. Specifically, cunning, art, skill, or dexterity 
^plied to bad purposes ; artifice ; guile ; sub- 

Th^ c 

him by erafi, and put him 
The tradesman, the attorney, comes out of the din and 
eraft of the street, and sees the sky and the woods, and is 
a man again. Emerson, Miac., p. 22. 

4t. A device ; a means ; an art ; art in general. 


The playner parte of ffraunoe a erttfu hath fonde 
To repe in lit«i space a worlds of londe. 

especially of manual skill ; a handicraft. 

Tliat no man set vp the erafte of i>akyng from hensforth, 
with-yn the said Cite . . . nn-less that he be a francitessid 


EngliA GOds (E. E. T. 8.), p. 887. 
Ve know tliat by this craft we have our wealtli. 

■ Acta xlx. 2fi. 

Inglorious implements of craft and toll, . , . yon would I 
extol. Wordsworth, Excursion, v. 

6. The members of a trade, collectively; a 
guild. 

_ Tiiey schallo . . . chese theym llj. of the said erafte, of 


krachtich, krechtich, LG. krachtig b= 6hG. chrtf^ 
tig, kreftig, MHG. kreftic, G. kr^tigsz loo], krop- 
tugr s= Sw. Dan. krafUg), < craft, strength, craft : 
see crafti, n.] 1. Possessing or displajdng skill, 
especially manual skill or art: as, *'cr<0y 
work,” Phrs Plowman. [Archaic.] 

He was a noble eraftie man of trees. 

WyeHf, Ex. xxxvlH. 23. 

I found him a Judicious, crafty, and wise man. 

Evelyn, Alary, May 28, 1666. 

It [the People's Palace! will All tliat lad’s mind with 
thoughts and make those hands deft and crafty. 

Contemfiorary Jiev,, LI. 231. 


2. Skilful in devising and executing schemes, 
especially secret or evil schemes; cunning; art- 
Right against the bay, where the Hutch tort stands, there ful; wily; sly. 

Is a navigable river for small craft. f, 

Dampier, Voyages, an. i6ss. . “ 

3. See the extract. 


smokeif their pipes, stole upon them at the noontide of a 
sultry summer’s day. Ireiivj, Knlckerliocker, p. 221. 

Crafty, yet gifted with the sunili1aii(?e of sincerity, com- 
bining tile piety of pilgrims with tlie inontls of highway- 
men. ./. A. Sffmonds, Italy and Greece, p. 149. 

3. Characterized by or springing from craft or 
deceit: as, crafty wiles. =syn. 2. Artful, .my, etc. 

(see Insl.lloK ' ■ • 

sebeming. 




the word craft applies particularTy to the weaimns imme- 
diately used in the capture. 

C. M.Senmnwn, MarineMammals, p. 226. 


also attain (as by skill), < crafi, ».] I. intrans. 
To play tricks. 

You have crafted fair. Shak., Cor., Iv. 0. 

n. trans. 1. To use skill upon; manipulate. 
And they bene laden, I vnderstand. 

With wollen cloth all manor of colours 
By dvers crafted full diuors, that lien ours. 

Hakluyl's Voyages, I. 198. 

2. Specifically, to build. 

I.et cnfte it (a cistern | up pleasannt as It may suHlco 
Unto thi self, aa best Is broodc and longu. 

Palladius, Unsbondriu (£. E. T. 8.), p. 10. 
craft*'^ (krhft), n. A Scotch form of croft. 
craft-guildt (krftft'gild), n. A guild formed by 
the members of a craft ; a trade-uuiou. 

The principal object of tlio Craft-diUiH was to secure 
tlielr members In tlie independent, uniin|>aired, and regu- 
lar earning of tlioir daily bread liy moans of their craft. 

English Gilds (E. E. T. 8.), lilt., p. exxv. 

craftily (krftf'ti-li), adv. [< ME. craftily, craft- 
ili, -Uk, -liche, ote. (also cre^ly, < AS. erwfUicc), 


eeitful, plotting, 


lag’ (krag), w. [= So. crag, craig ; < ME. crag, 
< w. cratg s= Gael, creng, a rock, cr^, as C'. 
craig, a rock (ef. carrach, rocky) ; of. W. careg, 
a stone, = Gael, carraig, a rock, cliff, = Bret. 
knrrck, a rock in the sea ; from the noun repr. 
by Gael, carr, a rooky shelf, = W. eaer, a wall, 
fort. From the same ult. soimio are chert and 
cairn.'} 1, A stoop, rugged rook; a rough, 
broken rock, or iirojootiiig part of a rook. 

Tlmt witty werwolf went ay lii-slde, 

& koueldd him vmler a kraqqr to kepe this tvo berU. 

H'iHiVim of I’alerm (E. E. T. 8.X L 2240. 
Here had fallen a great part of a tower, 

Whole, like a crag that tinnliles from the cliff. 

Tennyson, Geraint. 


Lowell, Appledoi'c. 


2. In geol., certain strata of Pliocene ago occur- 

, ^ ,, ring in the southeastern counties of England. 

08. kraflujliko ss MHG. kreftecUche: as crafty They consist of sandy and shelly deposits similar In dmi- 
/„2 1 ’'ts ^ aeUr to those now forming in the Xorth Hca. and contain 

-fy-s.J If. BkUtully. numerous fossils. There u 

Cranes and curlues cra/t]/f;/ rested. 


contain 

divisions of the crag, 

ninues crajiyiy rnsi^u. tlic wliite, red or Suffolk, and Norwicti, tlic latter contain- 

Morte Arthure (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 19C. Ing many liones of tlio elephant, mastodon, iilpiMipotamns, 

./ «.»,» (Chiu-. V. 

2. With cunning ; artfully ; cunningly ; wilily. cases at least, caused liy moving ice. 

Either you are ignorant. CTag'-^ (krag), M. [So. also craiflr, neck, throat (> 

Or seem BO, ami that's not good. Ir. craig, throat, gullet); appar. < MD. Aragrc, 

.VAoA., M. for M., ii. 4. nock, throat, D. kraag, neck, collar, s= ML(J. 
craftiness (kr&f'ti-ncs), n. [< crafty 4- -w^a.v.] krage, neck, throat (>Icel. kragi = Sw. krage 

The quality or character of boinf c — _ 

fulness; ' 


purpose 


^ joing crafty; art- = Dan. krave, collar, shirt-front, bosom), _ 

; dexterity in devising and effecting a MHG. krage, G. kragen, collar, orig. neck or 
y; cimiiiug: artifice; stratagem. throat: see crawl, wnich is ult. identical with 


He tokctli tile wise l.i tlieir o' 
Not walking in craftiness, le 


Jol) V. 


crag'^ (cf. draw and drag), and cf. carcanet.} 
If, The neck; the throat; the scrag. 

Tliey luukoii Iitgge as Bulls tlmt bene liate, 

And liearen the eragge so stitfu and so state, 

As cocke on his duiigliill crowing eranek. 

Spenser, Shep. Cal., Septemlier. 
The devil put the rope about her crag. 

Middleton and llmrley. Change! 


/, Changeling, I. 2. 


2. The craw. [Prov. Eng.] 

j ^ crags, or broken 


craftiness. 

- „ , , handling the word of God 

deceitfully. 2 Cor. Iv. 2. 

No one knew bettor than he IMachiavelli) that it was not 
by fraudulent diplomacy or astute craftiness tliat Florence 
bad attained her incomparable renown. 

S. Amos, Science of Politics, p. 30. 

craftless (krftft'les), a. [< Crq/lfl + -less.} 

Free from craft or cunning. [Bare.] » ‘It 

Covetousness . . . undoes those who sitecially lielnng to 6d), f ... u 

Goil’s protection : helpless, cniftlrss, and innocent people, rocks , rough , rugged ; abounding With sharp 
Jer. Taylor, Holy Living, < (I. prominences and inequalities, 
craftsman (kr&fts ' man), ». ; pi. craftsmen These wayes are too rough, cragged and thornle for a 
(-men). [< creft’s, posH. of craft\, + man.} trauoller. Purehas, pilgrimage, p. 672. 

A member of a craft ; an artificer;’ a mechan- pit Into iu cragged rente descend, 

ic; one skilled in a manual occupation. The higher but to mount. J. BailUe. 

craitBmanship (kr&fts'mau-ship), M. [<m//te- craggedness (krag'ed-nes), n. The state of 
man -I- -a/tip.] The skill or vocation of a crafts- abounding with crags, or broken, pointed rocks, 
man ; the state of being a craftsman ; mechaui- The eraggednejui or steepness of that mountain maketli 
cal workmanship. many parts of it in a manner inaccesaitile. 

One of tlie ultimate rosnite of aucli craftsmanship miglit Brerewomi, Imngnoges, p. 176. 

be the prodnetira of pictures M brilliant M painted glass, cragglnCSB (krag'i-nes), n. The state or cbar- 
— . ........ . . ..... being craggy. 


. . delhmte as the most subtle water-colours, and more 
permanent than the Pyramids. 

Buskin, Lectures on Art, ( 128. 
I have rarely seen a more vivid and touching emtexll- 
ment of the peculiar patience of mcdlwyal craftsmanship. 

II. James, Jr., T'rana. Sketches, p. 268. 

Craftsmastert (krafts'mas'tto), n. [< eraffs, 
' " le almled in a 


poss. of craft^, + »io«ter.] One 
craft or trade. 

It Is a signe tliat such amaker is not copious In his owiie 
language, or (as they are wont to say) not halfe his crafts 
masstsr, Puttenham, Arte of Eng. Poesle, p. 67. 


The eragginess and stcepiness of places up and down 
. . makes them inaccessible. 

Howell, ForrelneTravell, p. 1.S2. 
Alsnit Ben Nevis there Is barrenness, eragginess, anil 
desolation. Ths Century, y.XVlI. 112. 

CragnT (krag'i), a. [< ME. craggy ; < oragi + 
-yt.j Pull of crags; abounding witii broken 
roc^ ; rugged witn projecting points of rock. 



oraig'fltlke (krag'fmk), n. A local name of the 
pole, Glmtocephalus microeophalus. [Scotch.] 
eraigle (ItrS'gi), n. [Sc., dim. of eraig^.'] The 
ne^ ; tiie throat : same 


eraggj 

ledge the pop, 

Tennyion, Lutoe- 
eragsman fkragz'mau), n. ; pi. oragsmen (-men). 
[< erag^ + man,'] ' One who is dexterous in 
climbing crags; specifically, one who climbs 
cliffs overhanging the sea to procure sea-fowls 
or their eggs. Also ernigsman. 

A bold eragtman, icallng tlio aUiopeit cUfTk. 

Uarjieri,Mag.,lJiiy.m. 

craiflsht, n. An obsolete form of crawfish, 
craig^ (krag), n. Same as crag'^. [Scotch.] 
Meg waa deaf as Ailsa Craiff. Burnt, Duncan Oray. 
eraig^ (krag), n. Same as crag^. 


It wa* a fatildliig jo<!teleg. ’ 

Buiiit, Oapt. Uroae'i Peregrinatlona. 
cra^et (krS'get), a. [Sc., < oraig^ + -ct s= E. 
-ed^,] Necked: as, a lang>cratp«f heron. 

“ j'flak), n. A local name o 
talus microcophalus, [Scotch.] 
'■"* , dim. of f - • " ’ 
as crag^. 

If e’er ye want, or meet wl’ acant, 

May 1 ne'er weot iny ornfpfe. 

Burnt, Jolly Beggara. 
Oraigsman (krilgz'mAn), n. Same as cragsman, 
craik (^krak), n. and e." Scotch spelling of ornfce'J. 
crall (ual)> »• Same as creel. 

A haddock dried 

h.] 

[E. dial.; origin obscure. 
Accoi^hg to one conjecture it is a corruption 
of Christ’s eye, a medieval name of the mangold 
and transferred to some Ranuuculacew,] A lo- 
cal name in England for the buttercup. 
orakeH, v. t. [An obsolete or archaic form of 
crack, q. v.] Same as crack. 

All the day long is he facing and craking 
Of his great actes lu flghtiiiK and fray nmking. 

Udall, Roister Oolster, 1. 1. 
Then is she raortall borne, how so ye erakt, 

BptrttfT, F. q., VII, vil. 60. 
Oraka^t, »»• [An obsolete or archaic form of 
oraok, n. See crake^.] A boast. 

Leoslnges, bavkbytinges, and vain-glorlons eraket. 

.S'/w»wr, F. q., II. xl. 10. 

orakea (krftk), n. [In So. spelling craik; < ME, 
crake, a crow, < loel. krdka = Sw. kr&ka = Dan. 
krage, a crow; imitative, like the associated 
yerb croak, q, v. (see crake^ = crack). The 
crakes (rails) arc so called, independently, from 
their peculiar note; of, NIj. Crex, < Or. /c/j/f, a 
sort of land-rail, named from its cry ; of. Crax, 
Cracidw.] 1. A crow; a raven. Compare night- 
crake. [Prov. Eng.] 

Fulflld es now tlie erakit crying 
Tliat tald bifore of al this tliliiK. 

Seven Saget, 1. 880.1. 
2 . A general name for tho small rails with short 
bills ^aped somewhat like that of the domestic 
hen. They are of the family RtUUdig, snbfamily BaUitue, 
nnera Crex, Porxana, etc., and are found in must parts nf 
the world. Amutig the best-knuwn species am the small 
spotted crake of Europe, Porznna pirrtana, and tiie Caro- 
lina crake, sora, or soree of North America, P. Carolina. 


_ :>in.) A 

crake, Crex pralentit, whose singular note, “crek, crek, 
Is heard from field* of rye-gross or corn in tiie early sum- 
mer. Tile cry may lie so exactly imitated liy drawing tiie 
blade of a knife across an indented bone, or the tbiimli 
over a small-toothed comb, tliat by these means the bird 
may bo decoyed within sight It is pretty, the upper part 
of the body being mottled with darkish-lirowti, ashen, and 
worm chestnut tints. It weighs alxiut «) ounces, anti Is 10 
inches long. These birds moke tlieir appearance in Eng- 
land, Scotumd, and Ireland In the month of April, and 
take their departure for warmer climates before the ap- 
proach of winter. They are occasionally seen on tho east- 
ern coast of the United btates. 

Mourn, clam'rlng craikt, at ebae o' day, 

'Mang fields o’ flnw'ring clover gay. 

Burnt, On Capt. Matthew Henderson, 
eraks^ (krsy , v. i. ; pret. and pp. craked, ppr. 
craking. [Ult. identical with rrmet, crack ; see 
crake^i n. J To cry like a crake ; utter the harsh 
cry of the corn-crake. 

orakeberry (krak'ber'i), n.; pi. crakeberries 
(-iz). [< crakeX a crow, + oerry^ : so called 

from its black color.] A species of Empetrum, 
or berry-bearing heath; the crowberry, E, n»- 
prum.— Portugal orakeberry, tim Corema alba. 
crake-herring (krak'her'lug), n. Au Irish 
name for the scad. Day, 
crakelt, V. An obsolete form of crackle. 
crake-needles (krak'ne^dlz), n. Same as crow- 
needles, 

crakert, «. An obsolete form of cracker, 2 (b). 
orallt, V, i, Au obsolete spelling of crawl^. 
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cram (kram), e. : pret. and pp. crammed, vvr. 
cramming. [< ME. crammen, erommm (also 
cremmen, < loel. kromja), < AS. m-ammian, cram, 
stuff, =s loel. kremja, squeeze, bruise, Bw. 
krama, squeeze, press, strain, sss Dan. kramme, 
crush, crumple (of. G. krammen, claw) ; in form 
a secondary verb, < AS. erimman (pret. cramm, 
cram), press, bruise : see crim, and of. cramp^, 
crimp. Ct. Icel. kramr. bruised, melted, half- 
thawed, =s Sw. Norw. hram, wet, clogged (ap- 
plied to snow), from the same ult. source. Cf. 
clamt, to which cram is related as cramp to 
clamp^.] I. trans. 1. To press or drive, par- 
ticularly thrust (one thing), into another forci- 
bly; stuff: crowd: as, to cram things into a 
basket or hag. — 2. To fill with more than can 
be properly, conveniently, or comfortably con- 
tained; fill to repletion; overcrowd: as, to 
cram a room with people. 

Cram our vara with wool. Tennyton, PrlnceM, iv. 

Till* ode U . . . crammeifwltheffeteandmonatrouscon- 
oolU. B. (ivtte. From Shakeapeom to Pope, p. 122. 

However full, with something more 
We fain the bag would cram. 

Whittier, The Uommoii question. 
8. To fill with food beyond what is necessary, 
or to satiety; stuff. 

Children would . . . be freer from diseases . . . if they 
were not crammed so much ... by fond mothers. 

Jjieke, Education, 1 13. 
4. To endeavor to qualify (a pupil or one’s 
self) for an examination, or other special pur- 
pose, in a comparatively short time, by storing 
tho memory with information, not so much with 
a view to real learning as to passing the exam- 
ination; coach. 

I can Imagine some impertinent Inspector, having 
crammed the children, ... to put ... us old people 
out to sliow our grammatical paces. Btacinvood't Mag. 
6. To tell lies to; fill up with false stories. 
[Slang.] 

n. tntrans. 1. To eat greedily or to satiety; 
stuff one’s self. 

Swinish gluttony . . . 

Cratnt, and blasphemes Ins feeder, 

Milton, Oomns, 1. 770. 
2. To store the memory hastily with facts, for 
the purpose of passing an examination or for 
some other immediate use; in general, to ac- 
quire knowledge hurriedly by a forced process, 
without ossimilatiug it : as, to cram for a civil- 
service examinatiou ; to cram tor a lecture. 

Knowledge acqalred l>y cramming is soon lost. 

//. Spencer, Piln. of Psychol., { 109. 

The successful expositor of a system of thought Is not 
tlio man who Is always «ram»M'n< 7 , and who {lerhaps keeps 
hut tt few weeks in advance of the particular theme which 
he is exiioundtng. J. Fitke, Cosmic Philos., 1. 1.17. 

cram (kram), n. [< crow, «.] 1. Inweaving, 

a warp having more than two threads in each 
dent or split of the reed. — 2. Tho act or tho 
result of cramming the memory ; information 
acqviirod hurriedly aud not assimiiated. 

It Is the purpose of education so to exorcise the facul- 
ties of mind that the Infinitely various experience of aftev 
life may he observed and reasoned iiimn to the best vlfect. 
What Is popularly eondemneii as cram Is often the best- 
devised and hest-eonducted system of training towards 
this all-important end. Jevone, Social Reform, p. 100. 

Tho very some lecture is genuliie Instruction to one Imy 
and mere cram to another. W'«*/i»un«<er Bev., CXX V. 263. 


Orambida (kram'hi-dfi), n.pt. [l^.t < Crambw 
+ -idee.] A family of pyralid microlepldrateN 
ous insects, taking name from the genus Cram- 
bus ; the grass-moths. The technical charooten an ; 

palpi similar in both 
■exes, long, stntehed 
forward horisontoUy; 
maxillary palpi bniah- 
shaped; fore wlnga 
with 12, rarely li, 
veins, the first not 
forked ; hind wings 
with an open middle 
cell, and the binder 
middle vein hairy at the 
base. It is a large and 
honioguneouB family of 
small moths which fly 
among grass and ore 
usually found in open 
widely distributed over 



itus slightly 


fields. The numerous species 


. written all the questions likely 
Hiiihmtinu. 

cramaslet, n. Same as cramoisic, 

crambambuli (kram-bam'bv-li), n. Burnt rum 
and sugar. 

crambo (kram'bfi), n. [L.,< Gr. sp&pfig, cabbage, 
cole, kale.] lt< Cabbage. 

I marvel that yon, so fine a feeder, will fall to your 
cranibe. Cal/hill, p. 120. 

2. [crtP,] [NL.] A genus of cruciferous plants, 
of which there are several species in Europe 
and western Asia. I'he sea-cabhage or sea-kale, C. 
maritima, is u perennial herb with white honey-scented 
flowers, growing on the sea-coast. It has boon In use 
as a imt'herb from early times, and tince tho middle of the 
eighteenth century has come into common cultivation In 
England. Tlie young sboota and blanched leaves are 
cooked and served like asparagus, and are esteemed a 
choice delicacy. 

3t. Same as crambo. 

Orambessa (kram-bes'ft), n. [NL. ; as Cram- 
bus + fom. term. -fls«a.j The typical genus of 
the family Crambessidte, Haeckel, 1869. 

OrambeBUdfiB (kram-bes'i-de), *>< pl- [NL., < 
Vrambessa + -idas.] A family of Discomeduso!, 
without central mouth and tentaolos, with a 
single central subgenital portions, and with 
dorsal and ventral suctoritu cusps and eight 
mouth-arms. 


the globe ; the larvae feed on various cultivated cereals, os 
well as other grasses, often doln^t much damage. Also 
Cramhidi, Crambino), and Crambitet. 

OrambinSB (kram-bi'ne), n. pi. [NL., < Cram- 
bus + -inm.] A subfamily of moths, of the fam- 
ily Crambidee. 

crambo (kram'hd), n. [Origin obscure ; said to 
be made from L, crambo (< Gr. Kp&ppij), cabbage, 
in the proverbial expression cramhe repetita, 

‘ cabbage warmed over,’ for anything repeated : 
see cramhe. Otherwise explained as perhaps 
an abbr, of carambole (q. v. ), a term in billiaras. 
The technical names of old games are often 
transferred with altered sense to new ones.] 

1. A game in which one person or side has to 
find a rime to a word which is given by an- 
other, or to form a couplet by matching with 
a line another line already given, the new line 
being composed of words not used in the other. 

Get the Maid* to Crambo In an Evening, and leam the 
knack of Kliiming. Congreve, Love for Love, 1. 1. 

A little superior to these are those who can play at 
crambo, or cup verses. Steele, Spectator, No. 604. 

2. A word which rimes with another. 

And every crambo he could get. Swift, To Stella. 
Dumb crambo, a game in which the players are divided 
into two stiles, one of which must guess a word chosen by 
theotherfmmnsccoiid word which is told them, and which 
rimes with tlie first. In guessing, it is not allowable to 
si>cak the words, hut the guessing party have to act in 
pButomlme one word after another until tlioy find the 
riglit one. 

crambo (kram 'bo), v.i.' [< crambo, n.] To rime 
as in the game of crambo. [Bare.] 

Change my name of Milua 
To Onlles. Wiles, , , , or the foulest name 
You can devise to crambo witli for ale. 

B, Jonton, Tale of a Tub, Iv. 1. 

crambo-cllnk (kram'bd-klingk), n. Rime ; rim- 
ing. [Scotch.] 

A’ ye wha live by sowps o’ drink, 

A’ yo wha live by erambo-oUnk, . . , 

Come mourn wl’ me. 

Burnt, On a Scotch Bard. 

That old metre of Provence, . . . saved by the Scottish 
poets out of the old mystery-plays to become the' crambo- 
clink of Ramsay and his circle, of Kergusson and of Burns. 

Contemporary Bev., XLIX. 808. 

crambo-jingle (kram'bd-jing^gl), n. Same as 

crambu-vlim, 

Amaist os soon as I could spell, 

I to the erambodingle fell. 

Burnt, ist Epistle to Laprnlk. 

OrambOB (kram 'bus), n. [NL. (Fabricius, 
17»8), < Gr, spdufloc, tlry, parched, shriveled.] A 
genus of pyralid motliB, giving name to a fam- 
ily Crambidee or a subfamily Cramhinw, having 
the wings in repose rolled around the body in 
tubular form. They are known as veneert or grate- 
motht, from their living in the grass. The species are 
numerous. The vogaliond, C. viUgivagtUut, of North 
America, Is a characteristic example. See out under 
Crambfdor. 

Crame (kram), M. [Sc., also written krame, orceme, 
craim, cream, a booth or stall, wares, s= Icel. 
kram, toys (wares), = 8w. Dan. kram, wares 
(in comp, kram-bod, a shop, booth), < D. kraam, 
a booth or stall, wares, = MHG. Jerdm (also 
krtlme), G. kram, a booth, wares, prop, the cov- 
ering of a booth, awning.] 1. A merchant’s 
booth ; a shop or tent where goods are sold ; a 
staU, 

Booths (nr as they are here called, eraimt) containing 
hardware and halierdashery goods ore erected in great 
numbers at the lore [fah-1. 

P. Lettuden, Boxb. Statist Acc., x. S07. 

2. A parcel of goods for sale ; a peddler’s pack. 

Ane pedder is called an marchani or creamer, qhua 

Iiearis ane pack or ereamt vpon his back. Skene, Verb. SIg, 

3. A warehouse. Dnp, Diet. 

crammer (kram'^r), n. 1. One who prepares 
himself or others, as for au examination, by 
cramming. 
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The dIgbtMt 1«pw of memory in the bed eramnur, tor 
Inetenoe, the putting of wrong lettere in the diagnun, will 
dtoolose the eunuleted ohareoter of hie work. 

J 0 vems, Soolel Kefonu, p. S4. 

2. A lie. [Slang.] 
crunmesyt. <>• and n. See cramoisie. 
<:rainoilll6( cramoisy (kram'oi-zl), a. and n. 
[AUo written orammeiWf etc., now crimson : see 
crimson and earmine.J I. a. Gruneon. [Ar- 
chaic.] 

A splendid seignior, megnlfloent in eramouty velvet. 

MoUfy. 

He gathered for her some velvety cramoisy roses that 
were above her reach. Mrs. Ooikelt, Nortli and South, 111. 

II.t »• Crimson cloth. 

My love was clad in black velvet, 

And I my sell in cramaHe. 

’"Waly, Waly, tut Love be Bonny (Child's Ballads, IV. 184). 
Aurora, to niychty TIthone spous, 

Isehit of hlr saflerou bed and euyr hous, 

In erammeey olede and granit violate. 

Oavin Douglas, tr. of Virgil, p. 899. 

ewampl (kramp), n. [< ME, *cramp, cromp, a 
claw, paw (the mechanical senses are not found 
in ME., and are prob. of D. origin), < AS, * cramp, 
* cromp (only in deriv. adj. erompeht, glossed /o- 
lialis, wrinkled) = MD. krampe s= MLG. LG. 
krampe (> G, krampe) = OHG. chrampha, chram- 
pho (G. ^krampfe displaced by krampe) = Dan. 
Krampe =s Sw. krampa, a cramp, cramp-iron, 
hook, clasp ; cf. It. grampa, a claw, talon, = OF. 
crampe, doriv. crampon, F. crampon, ML. cram- 
po(n-), a cramp, cramp-iron : from the Tout. ; 
Gael, cramb, a cramp-iron, holdfast, from the 
E. i cf. grampel; ult,, like the nearly related 
cramp'^, n., a spasm, and eramp^, a., from the 
pret. of the verb represented by MD. krimpen 
= MLG. LG. kHmpen = OHG. chHmphan, MHG. 
krimpfen, contract, cramp: see crimp, v., and 
erimple, crump, crumple, etc., and of. crim, cram, 
and of. clamp^ and clam^ as related to cramp^ 
and cram.] If. A claw; a paw. 

Lord, send us thl tomb 
Out of tliu wilderiiussoH ston, 

To fonde vs from the Won crown. 

Holy hood (K. E. T. S.), p. 130. 

2. A piece of iron bent at tho ends, serving to 
hold together pieces of timber, stones, etc.; a 
clamp ; a cramp-iron. See cramp-iron. 

I saw some pieces of grey marble about it |tliu temple 
of Apollo], wliloh appeared to have been joltiud with Iron 
cramps. Pococke, Description of the East, II. 11. 7. 

3. A bench-hook or holdfast. — 4. A portable 
kind of iron press, having a screw at one end 

and a movable shoulder at tho 

fliiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiM l1 other, employed by carpenters 
and Joiners for closely com- 
y y pressing the joints of frame- 

Joinera- Cramp. WOrk, — 6, A piece of WOOd 

having a curve correspondinff to 
that of the upper part of the instep, on wliich 
the upper-leatwr of a boot is stretched to give 
it the requisite shape. — 6. That which hinders 
motion or expansion ; restraint; confinement; 
that which hampers. [Rare.] 

A narrow fortune is a cramp to a great mind. 

Sir I{. L'Kstrange. 

Look-fllars’ cramp, a pair of leaden or brazen cheeks for 
a vise. E. U. Knight. 

cramp^ (kramp), a. [Not found in ME., but 
prob. existent (of. OP. crampe^ grampe, oeut, 
contracted cramped, of Teut. origin : see cramp- 
ish), =E OHG. chramph, chramf, cram/, bent, 
cramped, = loel. Tcrappr (for *krampr), cramped, 
strait, narrow: derived, like the associated 
nouns, cramp^ and cramp‘d, from the prot. of the 
verb represented by crimp; see cramp^, n., and 
cramp^, w.] 1. Contracted; strait; cramped. 
— 2. Difficult; knotty; hard to decipher, as 
writing; crabbed. 

What's here ! — a vile cramp hand ! I cannot see 
Without my spectacles. Sheridan, The Kivals, Prol. 
crampl (kramp), ». t. [Not found in ME. (where 
it is represented by erampish, q. v.); = Q. 
krampfen, fasten with a cramp ; from the noun. 
Cf. leel. kreppa, cramp, ol6noh,< krappr, cramp- 
ed: see oramp\ n., and of. crimp, v., of which 
oramp\ v,, maybe regarded as in part a secon- 
dary form.] X. To fasten, confine, or hold with 
a oramp-iron, fetter, or some similar device. 


Onnohiidn 


Steele, Tatler, No. 25. ashore the great L 
cramp^ (kramp), n. [< ME. crampe, craumpe, 8. In bot., an adventitious root which serves as 
< OF. crampe, P. crampe (ML. crawpo), < MD. a fulorum or support, as in the i^. 
krampe, D. kramp = MLG. krampe, L(i. kramp cranponee (kram-p$-nS')( E. cramponn4, 
= MHG. cramph, kramph, G. kramp/ s= Dan. pp, or cramponner, fasten with a cramp, C cram- 
krampe ss Sw. kramp, cramp, spasm; derived, pon, a cramp-iron, also a crampouee : see 
like the lujariy rejgted crampi, from the crampon.} In her., having a cramp or square 
pret. of the verb represented by crimp: see piece at each end: applied to a cross. 
cramph, n. and v.] An involuntary and painful crampoon, «. See crampon. 
contraction of a muscle; a variety of tonic cramp-ray (kramp'ra), «. Same as crawp-ZteA. 
spasm. It occurs most frequently In the cslvee of the cramp*Tulg (kramp'ring), «. A ring of gold or 
lega, butalao In the feet, hands, neck, etc., is of aliort dura- sil vor, which, after beinff blessed by the sever- 
fta - »“ fomerl, Ml.ved to oore o,.mp .»d 
elated with constriction and griping pains of the stomach falling-siokness. The custom of blessing great 
or Intestines. It is commonest at lilght, and also often at- numbers on Good Friday continued down to the 
tacks swimmers. See tparnn. time of Queen Mary. [Eng.] 

The erawmpe of deth. Chaucer, TroUua. The kinge's majestle hath a great holpe In Uils matter, 

Leander . . . went but forth to wash him In the Helles- *« 
pent, and, being taken with tho cramp, was drowned. petition. Borde, Breviary of Health (ed. 1698), ccoxxvU, 

Shak., Ah you Like It, iv. 1 . oramp-Btone (kramp'ston), «. A stone former- 
muscle of ly worn upon the person as a s 
See senw- gj cramp, 

cramps (kramp), r. t. [< eramp'i, n.] To affect 1- 

with cramps or spasms. Afflicted with cramp.— 2. Inducing cramp or 

„ . abounding in cramp. 

rifctr ;' rrampy country. Houdtt. 

if iddietoM (and o(A«n), The Widow, 11. 2. ^rail (kran), n, [< Gael, crann, a measure of 
cramp-bark (kramp ' bllrk), «. In the United fresh herrings, as many as fill a barrel.] A local 
States, the popular name of the Viburnum Otu- Scotch measure of capacity for fresh herrings, 
coccus, a medicinal plant having autispasmodio equal to 34 United States (old wine) gallons, 
properties. Also crane — To coup the crans. seecoupi. 

cramp-bone (kramp'bon), n. Tho knee-cap of cranage (kra'nftj), n. [< craned + -atfc.] 1. Tho 
a sheep: so named because it was considered liberty of using at a wharf a crane for raising 
a oliarm a];ain8t cramp. wares from a vessel. — 2. The price paid for 

Ho could turn cranip.60.1*. Into Chmmeii. the use of a craue. . 

Dickene, David Copitcrileid, xvll. Cranberry (kran'ber''!), n . : pi, cranberries (-iz). 

cramp-drill (kramp'dril), n. A portable drill K !!’ 
having a cutting and a feeding motion, in the 

ligiire riiown, tho feod-»crew la in the upper . berry ), < + bcrryK The reason of the 

l>orUon of the erwnp-frame, and forma a il , - name is not obvious.] 1. The fnut of several 

jlecvo around Uie drllUpItnllo, which ro- species of VaccinUm. In Europe It 1» tho fruit of V. 

tatca withiu it. h. H. Knight. FLla Oxycoccus, al»o called bvgwort, mossbtrry, or moorberry, as 

crampet, crampettef, n. See cram- a it growg only in peat-toga or awampy laud, uaunlly among 

pit. Ptanchd. l' magaegotapbiignmn. The berry, when rtpe, l« gluboae and 

ernmn-fiab firramn'flniil n ThAclAo. 1—13* dork-red, ami a little more than a quarter of an Inch In 

dlameur. The bcrrlea form a aauce of line flavor, and are 
tnc ray or torpedo. See torpedo. ^ much nacil for tarte. The aame apecioa U called In the 
Also called cramp-rag, numb-Jlsh, and wrymouth. United statea the small cranberry. In dlatliictloii from tho 
The toriMido or cramp-fish alao came to land. 

Sir T. Herbert, Truvela, p. .884. 

cramp-iron (kramp 'i '''dm), n. An iron clamp; 
spccifloally, a piece of metal, usually iron, bent 
or T-shaped at each end, let 
into the surfaces, in the same 
plane, of two adjoining blocks 
of stone, across the joint be- 
tween them, to hold them firm- 
ly together. Uramp-Irona are coni- 
moiily employed In worka requiring great oolldity, and in 
auch ordinary' atructurea aa atone cbpinga and curiiicea, 
and are inaurted either In the upper aurfacc of u emirae 
or iHitween two coiiraca or lieda of atonea. AUo called 
cramp and crampit. 

crampishf (kram'pish), v. t. [ME. erampishen, 
craumpishen, contract, < OP. crampiss-, stem 
of certain parts of crampir, be twisted, bond, 
contract, < crampe, twisted, bent, contracted, 
cramped: mo cramp, n.} To contract; cramp; 
contort. 

She . . . erampishelh [var, eraum\ 
crokedly. Chaucer, Anelit 

pet, and (accom. ) cramp-hit , appar. < Gael, tenalvely cultivated and gathered in large quantltlea fc 

crambatd, crambatt, crampatd in same sense the market The cowberry, V. VitU-Jdaea, U sometime 

(def. 1); cf. Gael, cramb, a cramp-iron; but oall^themott^iiv-eronberrv. 
the Gael, words are prob. of Teut, origin : see *^‘8 fruit.- High cran- 

orampi.] 1. A cap of metal at the end of « 

«M?Sn ^th SaU An femfnf shap^^^^ somewhat like a Ac, 
i2l« fn*^it ?bA «n^rnrtbA eb i used in picking cranberries. 

Deanng. a,.*. . form, with sterile flowers having enlarged corollas, la 

cramp-joint (kramp'joint), n. A joint having known ns the mowbaU or mulder-rose. 
its parts bound together by locking bars, used oranco (krans). n. 2saut., an old name for any 
' ■ ' ' ’ 1. See cramp- boom-iron, but particularly for an iron cap at- 

tached to the outer end of Ine bowsprit, through 
which the jib-boom p 


Cramp-Iron*. 



where special strength is required. 


2. To fashion or shape on a cramp ; as, to cramp 
boot-legs. — 8. To confine as if In or with a 
cramp ; ninder from free action or development ; 
restrain; hunper; cripple. 

Why ahOttld our Faith be cramp'd by auoh incredible 
wateriea ea theae, ooaoemlng the Son of Ood'a coming 

tato the WorM T ^tnoftset, ”* ' 

84 


cramjMll, crampoon (kram'pon, kram-p«n'), . 

n. [F. orampott, a cramp4ron, calk, frost-nail, cranch (krAnch), v. t. Same as craunch. 
prop. fulerura ;? 80 e crampi, «.] 1. An iron in- Oranchla (kranch ' i - ft), n. [NL. (Leach), < 
strument fastened to the shoes of a storming Cranch, an E. proper name.] The typical ^ 

r ty, to assist them in climbing a rampart. — nus of the family Cranehiidte. 

An apparatus used in the raising of heavy cranchlid (kranch'i-id), n, A cephalopod of the 
weights, as timber or stones, and oonsisting family Cranchiida:. 

of two hooked pleoes of iron binged together Orancnllda (kranoh-i'i-de), n. pi. [NL., < 
Sermona, UL £ somewhat like doable calipers. Crandhia + -ida.} A family of aoetabufiferous 



Oranchiida 
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or dibranohiate cephalopoda, represented only 
by the ^enus Cranchia, having a short, rounded 
body with two posterior fins, a small head with 
large eyes, the oomea> of which are perforated, 
and two rows of suckers on the arms and eight 
rows on the long tentacles. 

Crandall (kran'dal), ». [Prob. from the proper 
name Crandall.'] " A masons’ tool for dressing 
stone. It (» formed of a 
iiumberof thin [diitei with 
(harp edge(, or of pointed 
iteel ban», oiainpcci toge- 
ther, (uiiiewhat in Uio 
ihape of a hammer. 

Crandall (kran'dal), 
t', t. [< erandall, n.] To treat or dress with 
a erandall, as stone.— OraatUlled stonewoilc, an 

atiiier havlug on ita surface llnea made with a erandall. 
It Is said to Ik) eron-crandalUd when otlier rows erou the 
first at right angles. 

crane^ (kran), «. [< ME. crane, < AS. cran = 
MD. kraene, D. kraan(^ogel) = MLG. krdn, 
krdne, LG. kran ss MHO. krane; also with suf- 
fix: AS. eomoch = OHG. cranvh, chranih, MHG. 
cranich, kranech, G. kranich ss (with change 
of kr to tr) Icel. Irani = Sw. trana = Dan. 
trane = W. garan am Com. Bret, garan (the 
Gaol, and Ir. word is different, namely, corr) 
ss Or. yipavoc (see geranium) a= OBulg. zeravi 
= Lith. gerice, a crane. L. grun (> It. grua 
>= Sp. dim. grulkt ma Pg. grou = Pr. grua a= 1;'. 
orus), a crane, is perhaps related. Root un- 
known. See crania.] 1. A large grallatorial 
bird with very long legs and nock, a long 
straight bill 
with pervi- 
ous nostrils 
near its mid- 
dle, the head 
usually na- 
ked, at least 
in part, the 
hind toe el- 
evated, and 
the inner 
secondaries 
usually en- 
larged; any 
bird of the 
family Orui~ 
da. There are 
aiiout 16 cloHO- 
ly (iinilur ape- 
cies, found in 
many parts of 
the world, most 
of tiiem Iticiud- 
od in the ge- 
nus «n(». 'llio 
common crane 
of Europe Is O. 

It is about 4 feet long. (.See cut under (lru».) 
Tlio common American or (and-liill crane is 0. canadennu. 
A statelier and larger species is the whcM^ping crane, O. 
amerieana, which Is white, with black primaries. The gi- 
gantlo crane of Asia is O. fe«eoesranus.and a common lu- 
alaii crane is O. anligont.. llie wattled crane of Soutli 
Africa U Onu {Bugeranwi) earunculata. The crown-crane, 
or crowneil crane, is of the genus tiaUarioa. Tlie M uinid- 
iaii crane, or demoUeile, and tiie Htanioy crane are ele- 
gant species of the geuus Anlhropouien. 

Nor Thracian Cranei forget, whoso sllv'ry Plumes 
Give Pattern, which employ tlie inimick Looms. 

Congreve, tr. of Ovid's Art of Love. 

2. Popularly and erroneously, one of sundry 
very large grallatorial birds likened to cranes, 
as herons and storks. Thus, the great blue lieron of 
North America (Ardea herodiae) is popularly known as 
the hlitf. e.ratte : and thii name ninnntir. rmiui fiiu Imnn cr. 



word for wane, a bird. The resemblance of 
Gael, and Ir. wann, a beam, roast, bar, tree, > 
crannachan, a crane (Ir. also a craner), is prob. 
accidental.] 1 . A machine for moving weights, 
having two motions, one a direct lift and the 
other horizontal. The latter may be circular, radial, 
or universal. The parta of the simple crane are an iipiight 
post having a motion on ita vertical axis, ajiborswine^ng 
arm Jointed at its lower end to the post and tied to the 
post at its outer or upjicr end, and hoisting tackle con- 
necting the motive power at the foot of the post with the 
load to lie Hfteil, which is suspended from the end of the 
Jib. Cranes are, however, made in a variety of forms, 
differing more or less from this type. Thus, a rotary 
crane la a crane In which the jib has simply a rotary mo- 
tion aliout the axis of tlie post, moving with the post ; a 
traveling crane is a crane In which the load can be given 



Tnvellig; Crane. 


liy given to the adjutant-bird. 

3. leap.] The constollstion Grus (which see). 
—4it. Same as crinet, 1. 

Cranel^ (kran), r. ; pret. and pp. craned, ppr. 
craning. [< craned, «.] I. in trana. 1. To be 
stretched out like the neck of a crane. 

Tliree runnera with outstretched hands and craning 
necks, are straining toward an iuvlsllile goal. 

IJarjier e Mag., LXXVI. 248. 
Hence — 3. In hunting, to look before one leaps ; 
pull up at a dangerous jump. 

But where was he, the hero of our tale? Fencing? Cran- 
ingt Hitting? Missing? Is he over, or is he under? Has 
he killed, or is he killed? DUraeli, Young Duke, fi. 0. 

n. trana. To stretch or bend (the nock) like 
a crane : as, he craned his neck to see what was 
on the other side of the pillar, 
crane'-^ (kran), n. [A particular use of crane^, 
the arm of the contrivance being likened to the 
nock of a crane. This use is not found in ME. 
or AS., and is paob. of D. ormin : cf. MD. kraene, 
D. kraan = LG. kran ( > also 6. krathn ss Sw. Dan. 
kran) as F. wdne, a crane (a machine ), aa Gr. ytpa- 
poc, a crane (a machine), a particular use of the 


Jib, and the more complex kinil, in which the load is sus- 
pended from a carriage that travels on a horizontal arm 
ut the t<ip of the jib, and gives the load a movement along 
the radius of the circle formed by the rotation of tlie Jib. 
Another minor type is tlie demct-crane, which employs 
guys to hold the post in imsition. Walking and locomotive, 
crane* are (lortablo forms, which are also called traveling 
crane*. Cranes are operated by any kind of power ami 
with any form of hoisting apparatus suited to the work 
to bo done. See also cut under abuhnent.crane. 

Home from the Quarries hew out massic Htone, 

Homo draw it up with Crattee, some breath and grone. 
In Order o'er the Anvil. Cmeley, Davidels, li. 

2, A machine for weighing goods, constructed 
on the principle of the preceding. Such ma- 
chines arc common in uiarket-towns in Ireland. 
Sec craner^. — 8. An iron arm or beam attached 
to the back or side of a fireplace and hinged so 
as to he movable horizontally, used for sup- 
porting pots or kettles over a nro. 

Over the fire awinga an iron crane., wltli a row of pot- 
hooks of all lengttis hanging from it. 

C. D. Warner, Backlog Studies, p. 18. 
4, pi. Naut., supports of iron or timber at a 
vessel’s side for stowing boats or spars upon, 
III sumo cases it lias lieon found tndisiiensably necessary 
to keep a willful and refractory officer's boat "on the 
crane.*." ... A more summary punishment could not he 
administered to a game whaleman than to be kept on 
hoard as an idle spectator of tlie exciting pursuit and 
capture. C. M. Seammon, Marine Mammals, p. 268. 
6. A Hiphon or bent pipe for drawing liquor 
out of a cask.— Hydraulic crane. Bee hydraulic.— 
Overhead crane, a crane wliich travels on elevated 
Iwanis in a workshop, or on high scaffolding above a 
structure. 

crane*'^ (kran), V, t. ; pret. and pp. craned, ppr, 
craning. [<. crane‘s, n.'] To cause to rise as ny 
a crane : followed by Mp. [Rare.] 
crane^ (kran), n. Same as cran. 
crane-fly (kran'fli), n. A common name of the 
dipterous insects of the family Tipulidee (which 
see). In Great Britain it is also called daddy-lo^-lege, a 
name given In America to certain aracliuidaiis. 1116 com- 
mon crane-fly or daddy-long-legs of Europe is Tipula ole- 
racea. 

crane-ladle (krfin'ia^dl), n. In founding, a 
pot or ladle used for pouring melted metals 
into molds, supported by a chain from a 
crane, 

(Tane-Une (kran'lin), n. Naut., a line fasten- 
ing two backstays together, 
crane-necked (kr&n'nekt), a. Having a long 
nock like a crane’s. Carlyle. 
crane-poet (kran'iwst), n. The upright post 
on which the arm or jib of a crane works. 
Also called crane-ahaft and crane-atalk. 
craneqninf, n. [OF., also crannequin, etenequin, 
crennequinlsee aef.),< OD. *kraenekvn, kraeneke, 
an arbalist, prop. dim. of kraene, a crane : see 
craned. ] 1 . An implement for bending the stiff 
bow of the medieval arbalist, consisting of a 
ratchet working on a small wheel turned by 
a windlass, idso called a rolling purchaae. 
Hence — 2. The arbalist itself: as, a hundred 
men armed with eranequina. 


cranoquinlerf, n. [OF., < oraneqtdn.l Aoroee* 
bowman who carried the large arbaust worked 
by means of the cranequiu : especially, a mount- 
ed man so armed : used about 1475. ' • 

cranor^ (kr&'n6r), n. [< wanei, v., + -eri.] 

1 . In hunting, one who cranes at a fence. See 
crane\ v. i. , 2. Hence — 2. One who flinches be- 
fore diflSculty or danger ; a coward. 

craner’^ (kr&'n^r), n. [< wane^ + -«rl.] An 
official in charge of a public crane for weigh- 
ing. 

Some country towna of Ireland have in the market- 
place a crane for the weighing of goodi, produce, etc. An 
uflicial, popularly the craner, haa charge of the machine, 
who givea a certificate of weight to all concerned, a dic- 
tum unoontrovertible. ThU la called the eraner’a note, 
and when any one makea an aaaertton of the " lung-bow '* 
nature, a aceptiu auditor wlU aay, "Very nice; but I 
ahould like the craner'* note for tliat.” 

M. and Q., 4 th aer., VIII. 128. 

crane's-bill, cranesblll (krSnz'bil), n. l. The 
popular name of plants of the genus Oeranium, 
from the long, slender beak of their fruit. See 
Oeranium. 

la there any blue half ao pure, and deep, and tender, aa 
that of the large crane i-Ml, the Geranium pratenae of 
the botanlata? IT. Bloc*, PnaStou, xx. 

2, A pair of long-nosed pincers used by sur- 
geons.— Stlnklnf orane’s-hUL Same aa herb-rdbert. 

crane-shaft, crane-stalk (kran'sh&ft, -st&k), 
n. Same as crane-poat, 
cranett (kra'net), n. Same as crinet, 1, 
crang, «. See krang. 

Orangon (krang'gqn), n. [NL., < Gr. Kpayyiw, 
a kind of shrimp or prawn,] A genus of ma- 
crurous crustaceans, typical of the family Cran- 
gonidm. The best-known species is the com- 
mon shrimp of Europe, C, vulgaris. 
Orangonidn (krang-gon'i-de), n. pi. [NL., < 
Crangon + -td<r.] The family of shrimps typi- 
fied by the genus Crangon: often merged in 
some other family, 
cranial, W. Plural of cranium. 

OranlaS (kra'ni-Jll, n. [NL. (Retzius, 1781), < 
ML. cranium, skull.] A genus of Brachiopoda, 
^ical of the family Craniidw. See cut under 
Cramida, 


The genus Crania appeared for the first time during the 
Hiliirian period, and has continued to lie represented up 
to tlie present time. Davidton, Encyc. Brit., IV. 194. 

craniacromial (kra^ni-a-kro'mi-al), a. [< wa- 
nium + acromion -f -n/.] In anal., pertaining 
to the skull and shoulder, or the pectoral arch : 
specifically applied to a group of muscles repre- 
sented in man by the sternocleidomastoideus 
and trapezius. 

OraniaOB (kra-ni'a-dS), n. pi. [NL.] Same as 
Craniidw. J. E. (hray, 1840. 

cranial (kra'ni-al), a. [< NL. cranialia, < cra- 
nium, the skull:" see cranium.] 1. Relating in 
any way to the cranium or skull. 


Specifically — 2. Pertaining to the cranium 
proper, or to that part of tne skull which in- 
closes the brain, as distinguished from the face : 
opposed to /actof — Cranial angle, ^ee craniometry. 
—Cranial Donea, the bonoa of the cranium proper, aa 
distingulahed from those of the face and Jaws. In man they 
are reckoned aa eiglit in number : the occipital, the two pa- 
rietals, tlie two temporals, the frontal, the sphenoid, and 
the ethmoid ; liut all these are compound bones, except- 
ing the parietala ; even the frontal conalata of a pidr. See 
cut under croni^aciaf.- Cranial narvea, those nerves 
which moke tliafr exit from the cranial cavity through 
cranial foramina, whether arising from the brain or the 
spinal cord. They are regarded as forming from three 
to twelve pairs. When twelve are enumerated, they are 
(in the order given) tlie olfactory, the optic, the motor 
oculi, the pathetic or trochlear, the trigeminal or trifa- 
cial, the abducent, the facial, the auditory, the glossopha- 
ryngeal, the pneumogaatrio, the aplnal aoceaaory, and the 
hypogloaaal. The loweat vertebrate (of the genus Amphi- 
oxut) has the trigeminal, the pneumogaatrio (with the gloa- 
Bopharyngeal and spinal accessory), and the hypoglossal. 
— CranlU segmento, certain divisions of the cranium 
proper. They are the occipital segment, consisting of the 
occipital bone alone ; the parietal, consisting of parts of 
the sphenoid and the parietal bonea ; and the frontal, con- 
sisting of parta of the sphenoid and the frontal bones. 
These correspond with the three cerebral veskles of the 
embryo.— (Jranlal vertebriB, certain divisions of the 
whole skull, theoretically supposed to represent or to be 
modified vertebne. In Owena view they are fotur in num- 
ber : the epenoephallc or occipital, the mesencephalic or 
parietal, the prosencephalio or frontal, and the rhlnen- 
cephallc or nasal. They include the bones of the face and 
Jaws, and even of th^ tore limbs. 

Oraniata (kra-ni-fi'tft), n. pi. [NL,, < wamium, 
q. V., + -ata^.] Same as Craniota. 
craniid (kr&'ni-id), n. A braobiopod of the 
family CranUda, 


n. pi. [NL., < Crania + 
of lyopomatons bnohiopods. 




cnired, Mid dm 
toward the bottom of 
the donal valve ; the 
valves are orbicular or 
llnipet-Uke; and the 
shell-substance Is cal- 
careous and perfo- 
rated by minute ca- 
nals. Four genera are 

of Crania anama/a, 

which (Onsnte) has slightly enlarged, with msntle removed 
llvlngrepresentatlvea to show brachial appendages, etc. 
’'Also CraniadcB. 

craniOCele the 

skull, + aw, tumor.] Encephalooele. Dun- 
glison, 

eranioclasin (kr&'ni-^klazm), n. [< Gr, Kpaviov, 
the skull, 4- *KXaaft6i, a breaking, < itXav, break.] 
The operation of oraniotomy. Dungliaon, 
cntnloclairti (kr&'ni-p-klast), n. [< Gr. Kpaviov, 
the skull, + idacrrdf, verbal adj. of aAav, break.] 
A powerful forceps employed in the operation 
of oraniotomy for seizing, breaking down, and 
withdrawing the fetal skull, 
oraniofadar ^r&'ni-o-fa'shial), a. [= F. cra- 
nio-faoial, < ML. oranium, q. v., + L. jaeies, the 
face.] In anaf., pertaining to the oranium and 
the face.— oranlofkolal angle, in human onai. muI 
anthropol., the angle Included between the basifacial axis 



skulls; the sum of human knowledge conoem* 
ing skulls. 

crwometer (kr&-ni-om'e-tArl, n. [a= F. cra- 
niom^tre ss It. eraniometro, < Gr. Kpaviov, the 
skull, + fiirpov, measure.] An Instrument for 
measuring the dimensions of the skull, 
oranlomecric, craniometrioal (kr£'ni-^met'- 
rik, -ri-kjil), o. [as F. eraniomStrigpie; as oraniotih 
eter + -ic, -ical.] Pertaining to craniometry, 
craniometry (kr&-ni-om'et-ri), n. [s= F. orrt- 
niomStrie sa It. craniometria ; as eraniometer + 
-y.] The measurement of skulls; the topo- 
graphical relations ascertained by such mea- 
surements. The following are the points of measure- 
ment, linos, and angles upon which craniometry is liased : 
the alveolar point, the point at the middle of the edge 
of the upper Jaw, between the middle two incisors (A); 
the aeterton, the point behind the ear where the parie- 
tal, temporal, and occipital bones meet (B) ; the auricu- 
lar point, the center of the orlhce of the external audi- 
tory meatus (C) ; the bation, the middle point of the an- 
terior margin of the foramen magnum, corresponding In 
position to D ; the bregma, the polut of meeting of the 
coronal and sagittal sutures (ifl; the daeruon, the point 
on the side of the nose where tne frontal, lacrynial, and 
superior maxillary liones meet (B ) ; the plabella, the point 
In the median line between the suiusrelUary arches, 
marked by a swelling, sometimes by a depression (O ) ; the 
qonimt, the point at the angle of the lower law («): the 
tnion, the external occipital protuberance (/); me juoof 
point, the tKiint situated at the angle which the jiostenor 
border of the frontal branch of the malar bone makes 
with the superior border of its z] 
lambda, the point of meeting < 

lambdoidal suture i/f); the tnaU.. , _ 

on the tubercle on the external surface of the malar bone, 
or, when this is wanting, the Intuneotion of a line drawn 
Nearly vertically) from the external extremity of the 
frontomalar suture to the tubercle at the inferior angle 
of the malar and a Hue drawn nearly horizontally from 
the interior border of the orbit over the malar to the sn- 
{lerior border of the zygomatlo arch (i.) ; the maximum 


plane 

tiieba 


g the angle between 


I.angltudhial Vertical Bisection of Human Skull, right 

cranloTacial angle. In this case about 90*, being the a... 

the heavy straight lines, whereof the one descending forward 

basifacial ax^ the other the basicranial axis 
a, allsphenaid ; aw, internal audltoiy meatus In petrous part of 
temporal bone i So, basioccipltal : Sr. basicphenold : c, occipital con- 
dyle i C, crlstagalli; condyloid foramen; /, frontal; mt, mes- 
ethmold; mx, maxlllatyi «, nasal; «, supraocclpiul : parietal: 
' 1 ; Sf, hamulate process of Internal pterygoid; r, frontal 
. .^^.iiloturblnal : f. vomer. 


and the basicranial axis. (9ee these terms, under axi«i 
and oraniometr}/.) It varies with the extent to which the 
face lies in front of or below the anterior end of the cra- 
nium, from less than 90* to 120*. When it is great, the face 
is proffnatkouK ; when It is small, the face is orlhognor 
Ihous. nutgUy.— CranloflUSllll notch, in anat., a defect 
of parts in the nitdline between the orbital and nasal 
cavUlei. 

Braniognomic (krfi^ni-og-nom'ik), a. [< cra- 
niognomjf + -ic.] Pertsdnlng to craniognomy ; 
phrenological. 

Btanionomy (kr&-ni-og'n5-mi), n. [< Gr. Kpa- 
viov, tne akull, + yviipti, opinion, judgment.] 
Cranial physiognomy *, the doctrine or practice 
of considering the form and other characteris- 
tics of the skull as indicating the disposition 
or ten^erament of the individual : a modifica- 
tion of phrenology. 

Branlograph (kra’ni-^-grW), n. [< Gr. Kpaviov, 
the skull, + yp&^iv, write.] In craniom., an 
instrument for making drawings of the skull, 
such as projections wMch shall exhibit the top- 
ographical relations of various points, 
nranfograpby (kra-ni-og'ra-fl), «. [= F. cra- 
niographie; as oraniograph + -y^.] A descrip- 
tion of the skull. 

oranioid (krft'ni-oid), a. [< Crania + -oid.] 
Pertaining to or having the characters of the 
brachiopod family Craniidas. 
eraniolita (kr&'m-^llt), n. [< Gr. Kpaviov, the 
skull (see Crania), + mo(, stone.] A fossil bra- 
chiopodof the genus Craniaot some related form . 
oramolith (kra'ni-^-Uth ). n. Same as craniolite. 
Btanioloidcal (krft''ni^loj'i-kal), o. [< cra- 
niology + -ical; of. F. craniologique.} Per- 
taining to oraniology. 

oraBloIogirt (krft-nr<)l>ji8t), n. [=»F.cra»io- 
lo^te ; < erantology + -i«f.] One versed in ora- 
oioloey. 

eraaiMOgy (kr&-ni-ol'6-ji), n. [as F. cranioUgie 
B Sp. muMologkb as l*g. It. craniologkt, < 
aramtdogia. < Gr. Kpaviov, the skull, + < 


. line tangent to the glabella and to the anterior aurl 



craaSoaooplst 

of the occipitol foramen forme with the plane of 

•-'—-oton^aoiai angle 

line of Camper forms with the 

plane passing through the coronal suture ; the facial an- 
gle of Camper, the angle between the facial line of Cam- 
per (1 1) and tiio line (7 7) drawn through the auricular 
and subnasal nolnta; tne/aeioJ angle of Cloguet, the an- 
gle lietween the lino drawn through tlio opliryon and the 
alveolar point and the aurloulo-alveolar line (0 9) — that 
Is, the angle TAC; the facial angle of Qeo^oy Saint- 
ftilaire, the angle between the facial line of Camper and 
the lino (10 10) drawn through the auricular point and 
the edge of the Incisors : iho facial angle of Jaeguart, the 
angle between the line drawn through the subiiasal point 
and the glabella and the line (7 7) drawn through the sub- 
nasal and auricular points ; the frontal angle, the Migle 
TCK, formed by lines drawn from tlie auricular point (C) 
(that U, the proleotlon of the auricular points on the me- 
dian plane) to the uphry on (T) and to the bregma (S ) ; the 
tctfacial angle of ^rree, the angle which tlio ptei^goid 
icesses form with the base of tiie skull ; the naeobaeal 


angle of Weleter, the angle JtXD, between the nasobasi- 
lar and naso-subnaaal lines ; the occipital angle of Broea, 
the angle UlID, or that between the lines drawn from the 
oplstlilon (f/) to the hasion and nasal puinta; the occipi- 
tal angle of Daubenton, the angle which the line of Oau- 
henton (2 2) makes with the line Joining the baaion (P) 
and opisthlon {U ) ; the parietal angle, the angle formed 
by the two lines ZS and Z'X (flg. 2) drawn tlirough tlie 
extreiiiitioa of the transverse maximum or bizygomatic 
diameter and the maximum transverse frontal diameter 
(It is called poHtive when It opens downward, negative 
when the lines meet below the skull and it opens upward) ; 
the angle! of Segond, angles formed between lines drawn 
tlie bation (P) to tl 


lor from flie bation (P) to the various other cranlometrical 
points, tlio ftteial angle of Stgend being the angle PDT, or 
that Iwtween the line passing through the baaion (P) and 
mental point (P) and the line passing through the bosiou 


of uie anteroposterior 

from the glabella in from. u> uio musi, uiawm, ihhov iro- 
hlnd. in the neighborhood of O ; the mental point, the 
middle point of the anterior lipof the lower liorderof Ute 
lower Jaw (P); the metopie point, a point in the middle 
line between the two frontal eminenoes (Q); the nation, 
or natal point, the middle of the frontonasal sii^ure at 
the root of the nose (fi); tl»e obriion, the part of the 
sagittal suture between the two parietal foramina fS); 
the ophrgon, the middle of the supraorbital line which, 
drawn across the narrowest part of the forehead, separates 
the face from tlio cranium : also called the supraorbital 
and tupranaeal (T); the opiethimx, the middle p<dnt of 
the posterior liorder of tlio foramen magnum ((/); the 
pterion, the place where tlie frontal, panetal, temporal, 
and sphenoid hones come together (1^; the ttephanion, 
tile jioint where the coronal suture crosses the temporal 
ridge (If); tlie tubnatal point, the middle of the inferior 
border of the anterior nares at the base of the nasal spine : 
also called spinal point (A'); and the tupra-auncular 
point, the point venlcally over the auricular point at tlie 
~ 1; of the zygomatic process. The following crantomet- 


tgmphysian angle, the. angle wliich the profile of the 
symphysis of the lower Jaw makes with the plane of the 
Inferior border of the lower Jaw ; and the total cranial 
angle, the angle UCT, measuring the cranial cavity, be- 
tween lines drawn from the auricular point to the oph- 
ryoii and to the opisthlon. The following cranlometri- 
cal diameters arc distinguished : the maximum antero- 
posterior, the distance from tlie glabella to the furthest 
point of the occipital bone (the jiMwimum anteroposterior 
diameter of Welckor is the anteroposterior metovic of 
Broca, and Is the distance from the inetopic point to the 
fiirtliest point behind); the maximum transverse, the 
greatest transverse diameter of the cranium, wherever 
found ; ami tlie vertical diameter, ordinarily the distance 
of the bastor * **-- “ — -- — *■-* ' 


of the incisor teeth 
(1 1); the line of 
Daubenton, a lino 
drawn through the 
opisthlon and the 
prolecUun (on the 
median plane of 
the skull) of the 
lower border of the 
orbit (2 2); the 
bati-alveolar line, a 
line drawn through 
the bation and al- 
veolar point (SS); 
the minimum I 
frontal line, the 
shortest transverse 
measurement of 
the forehead (not 
shown in the 1^- 


ure); t 
veotarl 


le line 



Uie nasal and alveolar points (4 

line, the line drawn through the baaion and nsaal point 
(5 5y An alveoloeondfilean plane Is also dlstingolmed : 
it is the plane paaring through the alveolar point, and 
tangent to the condyles, represented by the line 6 6. The 
. — - — T -' ■Sn. ii.__’ i. a.-.i followlngarethecranlometrlcalanglesithebosilaran- 
Uyriv,S]peA)c; 800 -oliWy.] That branch of Mat- pi* that between the naaobasllar and basl-olveolH' lines 
omy wbioh deals with tba study of crania or (iU>A): 


the line through tlie hasion at right angles tc 

condylesn plane intersects the cranial vault (but some- 
times the line Is drawn at right angles to the plane of the 
foramen magnum). Thu following cranlometrical indices 
are distingnished : the alveolar or basilar index, the ratio 
of tlie suriace of that part of the projection of the akull 
on the median plane which lies In front of the hasion to 
the surface of the whole projection, multiplied by 100; 
the cephalic index, or index Of breadth, the ratio of the 
maximum transverse to the maximum anteroposterior 
diameter of the skull, multiplied by 100; the ecp/uilo-ur- 
bitai index, the ratio of the solid contents of the two or- 
bits to the contents of the cranial cavity, multiplied by 
100; the cephalospinal index, the ratio of the measure 
of the foramen magnum In siiuaro millimeters to that of 
the cranial cavity In cubic ceiiilmuters, multiplied by 100 ; 
the cerebral index, the ratio of the greatest transverse to 
the greatest anteroposterior diameter of the cranial cav- 
ity, multiplied by 100 ; the facial index, the ratio of the 
distance of the ophryon from the alveolar point to the 
transverse diameter measured from one zygoma to the 
other, multiplied by lOO ; the gnathic or alveolar index, 
the ratio of the distance between the baaion and alveolar 
point to the distance between the hasion and nasal point, 
multiplied by 100 ; the futtal index, the ratio of the maxi- 
mum breadth of the anterior orifice of the nose to the 
distance from the nasal to the subuasal point, multiplied 
by 100 ; the orbital index, the ratio of the vertical to the 
transverse diameter of one of the orbits, multiplied by 
100 ; and the vertical index, or index of height, the ratio 
of the vertical diameter of the skull to the maximum an- 
teroposterior diameter, multiplied by 100. 

orailiopaaua (kT&-m-op'^guBl, n. [NL., < cra- 
nium + L. pangere *pag), fasten, fix; see 
pact.) In teratol., a pair of twins whose hea^ 
are adherent. 

craniopharyngeal (kra'ni-d-fa-rin' je-al), a. [< 
Or. Kpaviov, the skull, + fApvyS, throat (pha- 
rynx).] In anat., pertaining to the cranium 
and to the phary^ ; connecting the cavity of 
the skull with that of the mouth, as a canal. 
onUliophora (kra'ni-p-fdr), n. [< Gr. Kpaviov, 
the skull, + -^6pog, -bearing, < (pipuv = E. hear^.) 
A skull-beaner, Speoifieally — (a) An apparatus for 
holding and fixing skulls In a riven or require position 
for cranlologtcal purposes. (6) A mechanical device for 
taking projections of the skull. 

oranloplasty (krft'ni-o-plas-ti), n. Gr. Kpa- 
viov, the skull, + ir'AaarSg, verbal adj. of tr^da- 
aetv, form : see pkutio.] In surg., an operation 
for restoring or supplying the place of defi- 
oienoies in the cranial Btructuies. 


eruil0SC0pl8t(kra-ni-o8'k^pist),n. One skilled 

or professing belief in oramosoopy; a phrenol- 

the angie qy tAs eondgUt, the angle whioh the Ogfst. Coleridge. [Rare.] 


cranioscop7 

cnUOiOSOOpy (kr&-ni- 08 'k^pi), n. [s F. cranio- 
ms^e as Tg. cranioscojiia, < NL. craniogeqpw, 

< Grr. Kpavlov, the skull, + axoTreiv, view.] The 
examination of the configuration of the skull ; 
phrenology. [Raro.] 

craniospinal (Kra‘'ni-<»-8pi'nal), a. [< ML. cra- 
nium + L. Mpifta + -«/.] Iiii anat., pertaining 
to the skull and the bucikbone ; as, the cranio- 
cpinal axis. Also craniovertebral. ' 

Oraniota (kra-ni-d'til), n. 2>l- [NL., < cranium, 
skull: HoocmMum.] A primai-y division of the 
Vertebrata, including those which possess a 
skull and brain, or the whole of the Vertebrata 
excepting the Leptocardia or Acrania. Also 
Crania la. 

llaecicel, Kvol! o 

cranlotabes (kra^iii-6-tfi'b6z), n. [NL., < ML. 
cranium + L. tabes, a wasting, decline.] In 
»a</io;., a condition of infants ^araoterized by 
the thinning and softening of the cranial bones 
in spots. Some cases seem to be connected 
witli rachitis and some with syphilis. 

craniotomy (krfi-ni-ot'o-mi), n. [= F. cranio- 
tomie, < Gr, Kpaviov, the skull, + ro/ti/, a cutting, 

< ripveiv, cut : see anatomy.'] In obatet., an oper- 
ation in which the fetal head is opened when 
it presents an obstacle to delivery. 

•craniovertebral (kra^ni-o-ver't^-bral), «. [< 
ML. cranium + L. vertebra, vertebra, + -ah] 
Same as cranUupinal. 

•eranium (kr&'ni-um), n. ; pi. crania (-ji). [Also 
formerly cranion (after Gr.) and crany; ML. 
NL. cranium (> It. cranio = F. erdne), ML. also 
eranea, craneum (> Sp. erdneo = Pg. craneo)', 

< Or. KfMvlov, the skull, akin to xapo, the head, 
tedpr/vov, the head, L. cerebrum, the braiu: see 
cerebrum.'] 1. The skull of a human being, 



1382 

He [the hare] eranJu and cronee with a thousand donUes. 

StuUe., Venus and Adonis, 1. 082. 
Bee how this river comes me erankino in. 

And onts me, from the best of all my land, 

A huge half-mouii, a monstrous cantle out. 

Shak., 1 Hen. IV., iii. i. 
n. trana. To mark crosswise on (bread and 
butter), to please a child. Halliwell. [Prov. 
Eng.] 

crank^ (krangk), «. [< crank^, a., or orank^, ».] 

1. A bend; a turn; a twist; a winding; an in- 
volution. 

I [the lielly] send itifuod] through tho riven of your blood, 
Kveii to the court, tlie iieart, to the seat o' the brain. 

And tiirough the erankii and ufltues of man. 

Shak., Cor., i. 1. 

Meet you no min but the soldier in 
The cranks and turns of Tliebes? 

Flstehcr (and another). Two Noble Kinsmen, i. 2. 

2. A twist or turn of speech ; a conceit which 
consists in a grotesque or fantastic change of 
tho form or meaning of a word. 

quips, and cranks, and wanton wiles. 

Milton, L'Allegro, 1. 27. 

3. [In this sense now associated with crank^, 
n., 2.] An absurd or unreasonable action caused 
by a twist of judgment; a caprice; a whim ; a 
crotchet ; a vagary. 

Violent of temper ; subject to sudden cranks. Carlyle. 

4. pi. Pains ; achos. HalUwell. [Prov. Eng.] 
crau''^ (krangk), n, [< ME. cranke ; perhaps* < 

AH. "crane, in comp. "cranc-aUrf, an unauthen- 
ticated form in Somner, defined as ‘^somo kind 
of weavers instrument”; appar. < erank^, a., 
bent, crooked, which is, however, not recorded 
in ME. or AS.: sec crank^, <i.] 1. A bent or 

vortical arm attached to or projecting at ati 
angle from an axis at one end, and with pro- 
vision for the application of power at the other, 
used for oommuiiicating circular motion, as in a 
grindstone, or for changing circular into recip- 
rocating motion, as in a saw-mill, or recipro- 
cating into circular motion, as in a steam-en- 
gine. Tlic sim.ile cratik (I) can be used only on the end 
of an axis. Ti»o double crank (2) is employed when It is 
necessary that the 

axis shonid be ex- O 

tended on both 1 ^ 1 f 

J JnLYA 

exempUflcatlon of Crsnks. 

this arrangement is 

ulforded liy the machinery of steam-vessnls. Tho bell- 
crank (X), so railed from its ordinary use in bell.haiiging, 
jicrforin* a function totally different from tliat of the 
others, bcitig used merely to change tile direction of a re- 
clprucating motion, as from a horizontal to a vertical line. 


He g 


otmd tho whole matter over and o 




Fr, Pa, Of, frantsl, psrifllnl, slid occipital ,, . 

boiioi!»’, Cr,Sa, ia. frontal, coronal,sagit- ‘“e spinal coi- 
tal, sad lombdoid suture*. umil ; by otliem 

it is siipiHrsedto 

be a distinct aiipcraddltloii to the vcrtebrie, nod there- 
fore only atislogons to file splmil column. In a broad 
sense tlie hyoid and branchial arches are a port of tlic cra- 
nium. 

2. More exactly, the brain-box ; tho bony case 
of tbe encephalon, as distinguisned from those 
bones of tho skull which support the face and 
jaws. See cranial. — 8. In entom., the intogn- 
ment of an insect’s head excluding the autenuo), 
eyes, and oral apparatus, and including the epi- 
oranium, gula, and occiput, 
orank^ (krangk), a, [Not found in ME., except 
as in the prob. deriv. crank‘d, n., q. v. ; proVj. 
ult. < AS. crincan, prot. crane (also crimjan, 
prot. ernng), fall, yield, succumb, appar. orig. 
bend, bow ; of. crank}, c., and sec crinch, cringe. 
The words hero given under the form crank, 
though here separated as to sense and histori- 
cal relations into six groups, are more or less 
involved in meaning and cross-associations, and 
appear to be ult. from tho same verb-root. On 
account of the dialectal, colloquial, teclmical, 
or slang character of most of the senses, tho 
records in literature are scanty, only one group, 
that of cranki, appearing in ME. or AS.] 1. 
Crooked ; bent ; distorted : os, a crank hand ; 
oranA:-hauded. — 2. Hard; difficult: as, a crank 
word. [Scotch in both senses.] 

Crank^ (\rangk), V. [Not foimd iu ME., but 
appar. in part orig. a secondary form of "crink 
(in crinkle), ult. of AS. crincan, pret. crane, 
fall, yield, orig. bond, bow : crank, crankle, be- 
ing related to "crink (crinch, cringe), crinkle. 


verb oraniti depends 
o., and cranki, a.' * 
ing course ; bent 


nUe 


e cranfci, 


a., and crank^, a.] j. intrana. To run in a wind- 
id; wind; turn. 


mill, by day mir by night. 

ir. M. Baker, Now Timothy, p. 275. 

2. An iron brace for various purposes, such 
as the braces which support the lanterns on 
the poop-quarters of vessels. — 3. An iron at- 
tached to the feet in curling, to prevent slip- 
ping. [Scotch.] — 4. An instrument of prison 
discipline, consisting of a small wheel, like the 
paddle-wheel of a steam-vessel, which, when 
the prisoner turns a handle outside, revolves 
in a box partially filled with gravel, 'rho labor 
of turning it is more or less severe, according 
to the quantity of gravel.- Msk crank, a dl»k car- 
rying a crank-ptii, and aiiliatituted for a crank. 

crank^ (krangk), V. t. [< crank^, «.] 1. To 

make of tbe shape of a crank ; bend into a crank 
shape. — 2. To provide with a crank ; attach a 
crank to. 

Connected with its axle, which wa* cranked for the pur- 
pose. Thurston, Bteam-Kngine, p. Kie. 

3. To shackle; hamshackle (a horse). [Scotch.] 

ersnk^ (krangk), a. and n. [Not found in this 

sense in ME. or AS., the alleged AS. "crane, 
woak,infirm,beingunauthenticated,BDd*cronfli, 
as adj., dead, killed, an error; first in ear- 
ly mod. E., the noun (11., 1) being a cant 
word, indicating its origin from the D. : < MD. 
kranck, weak, feeble, infirm, siok^ also, of things, 
weak, poor, insipid, D. krank, sick, ill, poor, = 
OFries. kronk, crone. North Fries, crone, sick, 
= MLG. krank, weak, infirm, miserable, bad, 
sick, LG. krank, sick, = OHG. "ehranch (not 
recorded, but of. deriv. "chranohalon, krankolOn, 
become weak),MHG. krone, weak, thin, slender, 
poM, bad, small, later esp. Weak in body, feeble, 
sick, Q. krank, sick (whence, from G. or LG., 
Icel. krnnkr, also krangr s= Norw. Sw. Dan. 
krank, ill, sick) ; the acg. being also used as a 
noun, MD. kranck, etc., or with inflection, MD. 
krancke, D. kranke = O. kranke, etc., a sick per- 
son, a patient ; whence the noun used in £., orig. 


with the epithet eomtetfoit, in ref . to p 

who feigned siokness or frenzy (of. D. Aronh* 
hoofdig, krankeinnig, crazy) in order to wring 
money from the compassion or fears of the 
beholdor; prob. from the pret. of an orig. Tent, 
verb preserved only in AS. crincan, crane 
(also eringan, pret. crang), fall, yield, succumb, 
orig. bend, bow, to which also cranfci, cranifl, 
cranks, ana cranlfi are referred : see orank^, etc., 
and crinch, cringe.] Lf a. Sick; ill; infirm; 
weak. [North. Eng.] 

She lodg'd him neere her bower, whence 
He loued not to gad, 

But waxed crank* for why 7 no heart 
A zwocter layer had. 

Warner, Albion's Eng., vlL M. 

H. n. If. A sick person : first used with the 
epithet counterfeit, designating a person who 
feigned sickness or frenzy in order to wring 
money from the compassion or fears of the be- 
holder. Hoe etymology and quotations. 

Baser in habit, and more vile in condition, than the 
Whin-lack, U tlie Counterfet cranke; who in all kind of 
weather going liatfe naked, staling wildly with his eyes, 
and appearing distracted by Ids lookos, complaynlng onely 
tiiat he is troubled with tlie falling sicknes. 

Dekker, Belman of London (ed. 1S08), sig. C S. 

The Ground worko of Cony-catching ; the manner of their 
Pedlers — French, and the meanes to vnderstand the same, 
with the cunniug slei^ts of tho Cou7Uer/sit Cratdee. 

Oreene, Plays (ed. DyoeX Int,, p. cx. 

TIiou art a counterfeit crank, a cheater. 

Burton, Anat. of Mel., p. 486. 
2. [In this sense derived from the preceding, 
but appar. also associated with crank}, n,, 3, a 
whim, crotchet, caprice, and also, more or less, 
with cranki, a., and crank^, crank^, cranlfi, as 
if involving the notions of crooked, irre^ar, 
giddy, etc.] A person whose mind is ill-bBl- 
ancod or awry ; one who lacks mental poise ; one 
who is subject to erotch'ots, whims, caprices, or 
absurd or impracticable notions; especially, a 
person of this sort who takes up some one im- 
practicable notion or project and urges it in sea- 
son and out of soasou; a monomaniac. [Clol- 
loq.,U.S.] 

But if be should be a mere cratik, and the act a mere 
whim, and the defendant able to control bis conduct, 
then you should And him guilty. 

Judge Wylie, Charge to a Jury, 1883, 

The person who adopts "any presentiment, any extrava- 
gance 08 most in nature," Is not commonly called a Tran- 
scendentatUt, hut is known colloquially as a crank. 

0, W. Holmes, Emerson, p. 160. 
crank^ (krangk), a. aud n. [Not in early use, 
but prob. another application of tho orig. 
crankt, bent, nit. < AS. ertneaa, pret. crone, 
fall: seo cranki and crank^. Cf. D. krengen as 
Hw, kriinga = Dan. krdmge, heave down, heel, 
lurch, as a ship; of the same ult. origin.] I. a. 
1. Naut., liable to lurch or to be capsized, as a 
ship when she is too narrow or has not suffi- 
cient ballast to carry full sail : opposed to stiff. 
Also crank-aided. 

The ship, besides being ill built and very ci-ank, was, 
t<i increase tlie inconvenleney thereof, ill laden. 

Hubbard, quoted in Wlnthrop’s Hist. Now England, 
(ir. 400, note. 

Towered tlie Great Harry, crank and tall, . . . 

With bows and stern raised hl^ in air. 

Longfellow, Building of tbe Ship. 
Henco — 2. In a shaky or crazy condition; 
loose; disjointed. 

For the inaeliinery of laughter took some time to get in 
motion, and seemed crank and slack. Carlyle, 

In the case of the Austrian F.mplre, the erarde machlneiy 
of the double government would augment ail the difficul- 
ties and enfeeble every effort of tlio State. 

London Times, Nov. 11, 1876. 

n. fi. A crank vessel ; a vessel overmasted 
or badly ballasted, HalUwell. 
crank*^ (krangk), a, [Early mod. E. also cranok; 
a dial, word, not in early use ; prob, a particu- 
lar use of crank^, liable to be overset, shaky ; 
see crardc^, and ef. cra»A:3.] Brisk; lively; jolly; 
sprightly; giddv; hence, ag^ssively positive 
or assured ; Belf-assertive, [Now pernaps only 
in the last use.] 

He who was a little before bedred and esried lyke a dead 
karkas on fower mannes shoulders, was now crank* and 
lustlo. j. UdaU, On Mark IL 

Thou crank and curious damsel I 
TurberviUe, To an old Gentlewoman that Fainted her Face. 

Yofi knew I was not ready lor yon, and that made 
you so crank; I am not such a coward as to strike 
agnlii, I warrant you. 

MiddleUm, Trick to Catch the Old One, L 3. 

How came they to grow eo extremely crank and confi- 
dent? South, Sermons, VL 1. 

cranki^t (krangk). adv. [< eranJfi, a.] Briskly; 
cheerfully; in a lively or sprightly maimer. 
Uke Chsntlcleare he crowed crank. 

Ayd piped fid merily. Drayton, 



erape 

enaOfi Ckrtaa^, v. t. [Prflwps in part imlta- craakya (krang'ki), a. [< eraulks + Cf. criUltat (kranto), n. [Early mod. E. also eo- 
tiyo (of. erankyl, cr^y^, • * ’ ... . .t.„i i 


erank^, mth allasion to we creaking of 
a orank or windlass.] To creak. HalliweU. 
[North. Eng.] 

orank^ (krangk), n. [< eranJfi, v.l 1. A creak* 
ing, as of an uncased wbeel.~- 8 . Figurative* 
ly, something i^atmonious. 

Wlien wanting tliee, what tonelew oratikt 
Are my poor veraea. Bum*. 

[Scotch in both senses.] 
eraok-azle (krangk'ak'sl), n. 1. An axle which 
bends downward between the wheels for the 
purpose of lowering the bed of a wagon. — 2 . 
In locomotives with inside cylinders, the driv- 


cranA;^^!, cro^yS, crank^.] Kokly; ailing. ra»«»/prob.takenfromSoand.ori>.:Ioel.^afig 
Grose, [Prov. Eng.] = Sw. krans =s Dan. krands ss D. krants, kranSf 

cranky^ (krang'ki), a. [< crank* + -yi.] 1, < G. krone, MHG. OHG. kra»w, a garland. Vari- 

Naut., liable to be overset : same ns cranks, 1 . ous emendations have been proposed by differ- 
Sltting In the middle of a oranky blrch-bark canoe, on ont editors. Cf. oroncc.] A rarland earned 
the Keatlgouche, with an Indian at the bow and another before the bier of a maiden and hung over her 
at the atom. St. Niehula*, XIU. 745. 

2. In a shaky or loose condition ; rickety. 

The machine, being a little eratikier, rattlea more, and 
the performer la called on for a more vlalble exertion. 

V, Study Windowa, p. ISl. 

c« ■ 


.jank^ (krang'ki), o. [< cronkO + -yl.] Merry; 
cheerful : same as crotik®. 
cranky® (krang'ki), n. ; pi. orankies (-kl^ . 


grave. 

But that great command o’orawava the order,. 
She ahould in groimd unaauutitled have lodg'd 
Till the Inat trumpet ; for charitable prayerw, 

‘ — ' tnd pebblea ahould be thrown or 


irank>bird(krangk'b 6 rd), «. [< oronkl + Wrdi.] 
The European lesser spotted woodpecker, Pious 
minor, 

crank'brace (krangk'br&s), ?t. 'The usual form 
of oarpenters' brace, which has a bent shank by 
which it is rotated. £. M, Knight. 
cranked (krangkt), a. [< erankt- + •ed^.] Hav- 
ing a bend or crank: as, a 
cranked axle.- cranked tool, a 
tumera’ cutting-tool, the ahank of 
which, near the cutting end, la bent 
downward, and then again outward 
toward the work. The reat, a, pre- 
vent* the tool from slipping away 
from the work. Cranked Tool. 

orank-kateliea (krangk'hach'- 

ez), n. pi. Hatches on the deck of a steam- 
vessel msed to a proper elevation for covering 
the cranks of the engines, 
crank'hook (krangk'hnk), n. In a turning- 
lathe, the rod connecting the treadle and the 
fly. 

orankinsgg (krang'ki-nos), n. The state or 
quality of being cranky, in any sense of the 
word. 


gin uncertain,'] H pitman. [North. E^gf] * 

_ ry 1 


1 ludicrously for a man’s stomach. 


buaineaa. Lowell, Among my Books, lat aar., p. 285. 
onaiklA^t (krang'ki), v. [Freq. of erankl, v. 
Cf. crinkle.] I. intrans. To bend, wind, or turn, 
as a stream. 

. to go winding or eranklino in and out. 

Florio. 

Meander, who la said ao Intricate to be. 

Hath not ao many turns nor erankling nooks as she [the 
river Wye]. Drayton, Polyolblon, vll. 108. 

n. irons. To break into bends, turns, or an- 
gles; crinkle. 

Old Voga'a stream. 

Forc'd by the sudden shock, her wonted track 
Forsook, and drew her humid train aslope, 
Crankling her banka. J. PhUtpi, Cider, i. 

crankiest (krang'ki), ». {<cranklel,v.'] Abend 
or turn ; a crinkle ; an angular prominence, 
crankle^ (krang'ki), a. [Cf. crank^, a., crank^, 
a., a.nd cranky^.] Weak; shattered. Halliwell. 
[North. Eng.] 

I (krangk'nos), n. The state of being 


crankneM 

crank, in any of its senses. 

crankoos (krang'kus), a. [< cranki, crooked, clefts, or crevices, 
distorted (or erank^), + -ous.] Irritated ; irri- 
table; cranky. rSeoteh,] 
crank-pin (krongk'piu), n. A pin eonneotiug 
the ends of a double crank, or projecting from 
the end of a single crank. In either case it 
serves for the attachment of a pitman or con- 
neotlng-rod. K. U. Knight. 
crank-plane (kraugk'nlan), n. 1. A plane the 
bed or tool-stock of which is moved by a crank 
and pitman. It is used for metals. — 2. A spe- 
cial machine for planing engine-cranks. 
crank-Bhafb (krangk'sh&ft), n. A shaft turned 
by a crank. 

crank-aided (krangk 'si Med), a. Same as 
crank^, 1 . 

crank-wheel (krangk 'hwel), n. In mach., a 
wheel having near the periphery a 'wrist or pin 
for the end of a connecting-rod which imparts 
motion to the wheel, or receives motion from 
it ; a disk-crank. 

cranky^ (krang'ki), a. [< crank^, n., + -yi.] 1 . 

Having cranks or toms ; checkered. [North. 

Eng.] — 2. [With ref. to crankl, n., 2, 3, and 
'with allusion also to cranks, n., 2.] Full of 
cranks ; full of whims and crotchets ; having 
the characteristics of a crank. 

William then delivered that the law of Patent was a 
cruel wrong. . . . I said,*' William Butcher, are you craniy I 
You are sometimes eranky," William said, “Bo, John, I 
tell you the truth." 

Dieken*, A Poor Man’s Tale of a Patent. 

1 would like some better sort at welcome in the evening 
than whata eranky old brute of a hut-keeper can give me. 

a. KinoeUy, OeolTry Hamlyu, xxvii. 


crany (krfi'ni), r _ 

ing crevices, chinks, or fissures. cranyt (kra'ni), f. [Appar. < crany, ».] To 

Tennyton, Flower In the Crannied Wall. The laxness of tliat membrane Jthe tympancum] will 

crumot (Wog), .. Cir. crmmi, ^ 0..! 

crannag, a pulpit, erosstrees of a ^ip, round , ^ ta j- , * * • 

top of a mast, etc., < Ir. and Gaol, erann, a tree, crap^ (krap), n. [A dial, fora of crop, m ite 
a mast: seo craneH.] An ancient lake-dwell- several senses.] 1. The hmhest port or top of 
ing in Ireland, such dwellings wem son.otime. bnllt anything. fHcotoh.] - 2 . Tlie crop^ or craw of 
entirely of atone or wood, but more usually of a combina- a fowl : used Ji 
tlon of stoncB and piles. Some, however, were made of [Scotch.] 

baaketwork and sod, and some stood on platforms like ... I,-—.-.... v— <.s n 

the Swiss lake-dwoliings. They were Invariably roiindisl, Ut, has a c? op lor a corn, Bantay * Scoteh P 

or irregularly oval in form, and were built In lakes and 3 . A. crop of grain. fScotch and western U. S.l 
morasses. In these crannogs are found articles of various « i • and nn <n-/>nnp/f -nnr 

kinds, from Uie rudest Hint implenieuU to highly flnlshed (krap), P. pret. and pp. crqppert^^. 

ornaments of gold. Also crannope. crappmg. I<cra2>^,n.] To raise n crop. [West- 

crannoibll, n. [Ir., <crann,atree.] laarchceol., em U. 9.] 
a fora of Celtic javelin to which a long thong crap® (krap), n. [< ME. cr^pe, also in pL 
was attached, that it might be drawn back after crappes, crappys, craps, ohaflT; in some cases 
being hurled. of uncertain meaning, perhaps buckwheat ; ol- 

iw atitiy l (kran'i), m. ; pi. crannies (-iz). [Early ML. crappee, pi,, also crapinum, OF. crapin, 
mod.'E. crannie, cranie, < ME. crany, appar. a chaff; perhaps < OD. krappen, cut off, pluck 
dim. of ^cran, < OF. cran, eren, mod. F. cran off: see crop, v. and n.] I. Darnel. [Prov- 
( Walloon cren), m., OP. also crene, crenne, s= Eng.] — 2, Buckwheat. [Prov, Eng.] 

It. dial, cran, m., erena, f., a notch (cf. OHG. crapaudinei (krap'4-din), ». [F. crapoudine, 
chrinna, MHG. krinne, G. dial, krinne s= LG. an ulcer on the coronet of a horse, a grating, 
karn, a notch, groove, orevico, cranny, appar. valve, socket, sole, step^ also (lit.) a toadstone, 
not an orig. Taut, word); prob. < L. crena, a < crapa-ud, a toad; ori^n uncertain.] In far- 
notch, found in classical L. only once, in a r/en/, an ulcer on the coronet of a horse’s 
doubtful passage in Pliny, but frequent in lat- hoof. 

er glossanes : see crena, crenatc, and cf. camel, crapaildino® (krap'd-din)/ a, [F . crapaudine, 
crenel, crenelle, from the samoiilt. source.] Any a socket, sole, stop. etc. : see crapaudine^.] In 
small narrow opening, fissure, crevice, or chink, arch., turning on pivots at the top and bottom : 
as in a wall, a rook, a tree, etc. said of doors. 

We noede not seeke some secret cranf<>, we sec an open CtapB (krap), n. [The same 'word as F. erfye, 
gate. Purohae, Pilgrimage, p. 28 . recently borrowed (in 18th century), but 

In a firm building, the cavities ought to ho nilod with spelled (perhaps first in trade use) after E. 
brick or stone, fitted to the eranniee. Dryden. analogies, ss D. krtm^kfip as G. krepp as Dan. 

He peeped into every cranny. Arbutknot, John Bull, krc]) = Pg. crepe, V F. cr^e, formerly crespe. 
Their old hut was like a rabblt-pen ; tliere was a tow- crape, a sill ’ 

head to every crack and cranny. ' 

JI. B. Stowe, Oldtown, p. 100. 

Wall-weed sweet, 

Kluing the crannie* that are split with lieat. 

Swinburne, Ht. Dorotliy. 

cranny^ (kran'i), v. i. ; pret. and pp. crannied, 

^yr. crannying. ^ [< oraaMyl, n.] 1. To become 


crape, a silk tissue curled into minute wrinkles, 
< OF. crespe, curled, frizzled, crisped, < L. cris- 
pws, crisp : see crisp, a. and ».] 1. A thin, somi- 
trunsparent stuff made of silk, finely crinkled or 
crisped, either irregularly or in long, nearly par- 
allel ridges. It is made white, black, and also eplored. 
The black lias a peculiarly aomber appearance, from lU 
- >Uj{h surface without gloss, and is lienee considered es- 
Dciuliy appropriate for mounitng dress. Japanese crape 
in general of the diameter above described, lint is often 
printed in bright colors, and is sometimes used for rich 
dresses. 

A saint in crape ia twice a saint in lawn. 

I’opv, .Moral Essays, i. 1S6. 

Wlien in tlic darkness over me. 

The four-hondeil mole stiall scrape. 

Plant than no dusky cypress-tree, 

Nor wreathe tliy cup with doleful crape. 

Tennyton, To , ili. 

2 t. One dressed in mourning ; a hired mourner ; 
a mute. 


And light did pierce tlie hell. A. Qoldiny. 

2, To enter by oranideB ; haunt crannies. 

All tenautiess, save by the crannyinij wind. 

Byron, Olilfdo Harold, Hi. 47. 
cranny® (kran'i), o. [Appar. a var. of canny 
or cranky*.] Pleasant ; brisk ; jovial. [Local.] 
cranny^ (kran'i), «. ; pi. crannies (-iz). [Origin 
uncertain.] A tool for forming the nocks of 
glass bottles. K H. Knight. 
cranock (kran'ok), n. [Also, as W., crynng, < 

W. orynoa, an 8 -bushel measure.] A Welsh 

measure for lime, equal to 10 or 12 Winchester sermons with the sumo regularity as the happier drudge* 
bushels. »al«te us with the cry of “ coach 1 ” 

cranreuch (kran'rddh), «. [Also written cran- 

reugh, crandruch, crainroch, derived by Jamie- Aurtralto a French giwds made of cotton amt 

.SS'aom O^l -crann^ra^, if.t, kul 

the nearest Gael, word for hoar frost appears Canton crape, China crape, a nmterlal mnmifacturcd in 
to be erith-reodhadh, < criih, tremble, shake, •+• the samu way as common craiie, but licavier, much more 
rcodhadh, freezing, < reodh, freeze.] Hoar frost, f''® ‘"‘•'f tl»'*«da 

ra„... 4 .„v, 1 ® ’■ ■' nave a peculiar twisted, knotty npi)carHnce,whldi Is said 

[SWOlon.J ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ to be produced by twisting two yarns together in tlio re- 

^d infant frosts ^gin to bite, verse way. It Is used especially for shawls, wlilch are 

In hoary cronraucA drest _ often embroidered with the needle.- Vlctona crape, a 

Bum*, Jolly Beggars, cotton crape Imitating crape made of silk. 

crantara (fcran'ta-rft), n. [Repr. Gael, crann- crape (krap), v. t.: pret. and pp. cr aped, ppr. 
tora,^-taratdA, also called erolstara,^-taraidh, cra^iin^, F. erqter, crisp, curl : 


if. crisp, 


lit. the beam or cross of reproach, < crann, a 
beam, shaft, etc. (see crane®, crannog), or crois, lets ; fcrimp,' 
cross (see cross'i'), + fair, reproach, disgrace.] hair. 

The fiery cross which in old times formed the * xiie hour advanced 


: see crape, n., 


tp, V.] 1. To curl; fora into ring- 

1 , crinkle, or frizzle : as, to crape the 


ine nery cross 'wmon in 01 a times rpraea the xiie hour advanced on the Wednesdaya and Satnrdaya 
raUying-symbol m the Highlands of Scotland is for curling and craping the liatr. which it now HMirea 
on any sudden emergency: so called because twice a week. Mme. d' A rUay, i>iary,nElia 


mergenoy: so called because 
neglect of the symbol implied infamy. 


2. To cover or drape with crape. 



crape-oloih 

crape-cloth (kr&p'k16th), n. A woolen matl- 
riu, heavier and of greater width than orape, 
but crimped and crinpi'd in imitation of it, used 
for mourning garments. 

crape-fish (l^p'fish), n. [< crape (obscure) + 
filh.'] CoiUlsh salted and pressed to hardness, 
crape-hair (krap'hSr), n. Loose hair used by 
actors for making false boards, etc. 
craplef, n. An obsolete variant of grapple. 


erapnelt, n. An obsolete variant of grapnel. 
orappet, n. An obsolete form of crap'^. 
crappie (krap'i), «. [Origin obscure. Of. P. 
cram, the crabfish.] A sunfish, Pomoxye annuf. 
Ians, of the family Centrarohidte, found in the 


a, and thu relative poiltloiii of the dortal and anal U 



Crappie (Painaxjrj a 
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break, shatter, an imitative variation (with 
change of « to sh: cf. clash, dash, smash, etc.) 
of crosen, break: see craze.'] I. intrans. To 
make a loud, clattering, complex sound, as of 
many solid things falling and breaking toge- 
ther; fall down or in pieces with such a noue. 

Slnka the full pride her ample walU andloa'd 
In one wild havoc erash'd, with bunt her'"'' 
Heaven'i loudeat thunder. Mallei. 

Thunder eraihet from rook 

To rook. M. Arnold, Kugby ChapaL 

n. trans. To cause to make a sudden, violent 
sound, as of breaking or dashing in pieces ; dash 
down or break to pieces violently with a loud 
noise ; dash or shiver with tumult and violence. 
He ahak't hit head and enuAf hla teeUt. 

Fatr/aie, tr. of Taiao, viL M. 

All within waa noiao 
Of aonga, and clapping handa, and hoya 
That erath'd the glaaa and beat the floor. 

Terameon, In Memoriani, IxuvlL 
crash! (krash), n. [< erash\ ».] 1. A loud, 
harsh, multifarious sound, as of solid or heavy 
things falling and breaking together: as, the 
crash of a falling tree or a falling house, or any 
similar sound. 

All thro’ the erath of the near cataract hears 
I'he drumming thunder of the h^er fall 
At diitance. Tennptm, Geraint 


are oblique— tliat Is, not directly opp<Mlte. There are 
from 0 to 8 spines In the dorsal and 6 In the anal fln. Its 
color Is a silvery olive with brassy sheen, and mottled with 


greenish. It is common in the ^tllssissippi valley and the 
Southern States, and la sometimes esteemed as a food-fish. 
Also called eampbellite, newlight. and bachelor. 

crapplt-head (krap'it-hed), n. [< So. erappit, 
pp. of erap, stuff, lit. fill the crap or crop (see 
crop), -I- head.] A haddock’s head stuffed 
with the ro^, oatmeal, suet, onions, and pep- 
per. [Scotch.] 

crapfl! (kraps), n. pi. [ME. crappes, craps, chaff : 
prw. pi. of cra»2, q. v.] 1. Chaff. [Prov. Eng.] 
— 8. The seea-poas of wild mustard or char- 
lock. [Scotch.]— 8. The refuse of hogs’ lard 
burned before a fire. [I'rov. Eng.] 
crapa^ (kraps), n. pi. A game of chance played 
with dice. Itdependiopon the numbers thrown, llius 
on the first throw seven and eleven are winning and two, 
three, and twelve losing iininbers. [Local, U. S.| 

erapulat (krap'G-lft), n. [L., < Or. sfyainAh/, a* 
drunken sickness, intoxication.] Same as crap- 
ulence. 

Yet when he wakes, vi,o 
A erapula remains behind. 

Cotton, Night, Q\iatratns. 
erapulet (krap'ul), «. [F., < L. crapula, drunk- 
enness; BBC crapula.] Unmo ae crapulence. 
orapnlenoe (krap'^l-lens), n. [< crapulent: see 
-ence.l Drunkenness; a surfeit, or the sick- 
ness following druukeimess. 
erapiUent (krap'u-leut), a. [< LL. crapulentus, 
drunit, < L. oronulo, drunkenness: see crapula.'] 
Same as crapulous. 

orapuloua (krap'u-lus), «. [= F. crapuleux, < 
LL. crapnlosus, drunken, < L. crapula, drunken- 
ness : see crapula.] Drunken ; «ven up to ex- 
cess in drinking; characterizea by intemper- 
ance. [Rare.] 

I snpnose his distresses and his erapulout habits will 
not render him difficult on this head. 

Jeferitott, Uorrespondence, II. 484. 

Bather than such cockney seiitimentallty as this, as an 
education for the taste and sympathies, we prefer the most 
erapulout group of Iswrs thstTeuiers ever painted. 

Oeorpe Sliot, Essays, p. 14*. 

eraP7 (krft'pi), a. [< crape + -y!.] Like crape ; 
having the appearance of crape — that is, hav- 
ing the surfatto criiqped, crisped, or waved, 
eitner irreimlarly or iu little corrugations 
nearly parallel. 

Her . , . delicate head waa encircled by a sort of crapy 
cloud of bright hair. //. B. .Stowe, Chimney Corner, x. 
crATBt (krSr), n. [Also written crayer and cray ; 
8c. crayar, crear ; < ME. crayer, krayer = OHw. 
kr^are, a small vessel with one mast, < OF. 
craier, ML. craiera, creyera, etc. ; origin ob- 
scure.] A slow unwieldy trading-vessel for- 
merly used. 

!Z tliairu roastes, 

nge, uncoverde i 

Morte Arthure (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 788. 

A certain crayer of one Thumaa Motte of Cley, called 
the Toter (wherein Thomas Smith was master). 

Hakluyt' » Voyage*, 1. 168. 

What coast thy sluggish erare 
Mlg)^ easillest harbour in? 

Shak., Cyuibeline, iv. 2. 

craset, V. and n. See erase. 
crash! (krashbi ■ r- [Early mod. E. orasshe, < 
ME. crasshenit Craschen, gnasb, grate, as teeth, 


8. A falling down or in pieces with a loud noise 
of breaking parts; bonce. figuratively, destruc- 
tion ; break^ up ; specifically, the failure of 
a commercial uuaertaking ; financial ruin. — 8. 
A basket filled with fragments of pottery or 
glass, used in a theater to simulate the sound 
of the breaking of windows, crockery, etc. 

Crash^ (krash), n. [Ori^n obscure.] 1. A 
strong, coarse linen fabm used for toweling, 

. for packing, and for dancing-cloths to cover 
caipets. — a. A piece or covering of this mate- 
rial, as a dancing-cloth. 

crasis (krfi'sis), n. [NL., < Or. spaei!, a minp 
gling, < Kepawhvat. {■^*Kpa), mix, > also E. cra- 
ter,] 1. In med., the mixture of the constituents 
of a fluid, as tho blood; hence, temperament; 
constitution. 

[He] seemed not to have hi 
blood in his whole eratl*. i 

2. In gram., a figure by which two different 
vowels are contracted into one long vowel or 
into a diphthong, as alSthea into alithS, td- 
cheos into teichous. It is otherwise called syne- 
resis. Specifloally, in Or. gram., the blending or oon- 
traotlun of the final vowel-sound (vowel or diphthong) of 
one word with tho liilttal vowel-sound of tho next, so as 
to form a long vowel or diphthong. Tho two words are 
then written as one, and tho stgn(')calledacoronls, simi- 
lar in appearance to a smooth breathing, or instead of the 
coronls the rough breathing of the article or relative pro- 
noun If theae stand flrat, to written over the contracted 
Towel-soiind, aa riyaSa tor ri dyaSa, air for xai ev, ivrip 
tor i 

crask (krask), a. [< ME. crock, perhaps < 
OF. eras, < L. crassus, fat, thick: see cross.] 
Fat; lusty; hearty; in good spirits. [Prov. 
Eng.] 

craspeda, «• Plural of craspedum. 
draspedacosta (kras'pe-da-kus'tft), «. j^.. 


< Gr. KpdaneAov, edge, border, + OKovan^, a bear- 
er, < &Koverr6(, verbal adj. of axoVeiv. hear; see 
acoustic.] A remarkable genus of fresh-water 
jelly-fishes, the only oue Imown, obaracterizod 
hy the development of otoliths and velar ca- 
nals ; referred by Lankester to the familv Peta- 
si^ot Trachymedusm, and by Allman to the Lep- 
tomedusai. Theonlyspeoies,Cr<u}>e(t((cwrto<ot(wM{,also 
known as Limnocodium eiefona, was discovered by Sowerby 
-water tank in lA>ndon, In which tho plant Vie- 



Oraq^oeepkalns (kras/pe-d^-sera-hw), a. 

[NL., < Gr. npAandov, edge; border, + 
head.] A genus of very venomous serpmits of 
the warmer parts of America, of the family Oo- 
talida. C. lattetolatu* is a large and much dreaded West 
Indian species, 6 or 0 feet long, Known ns the /sr-de-fanee. 
See cut in preying column. 

Oraspodota (kras-pe-do'ta)^ n. pi. [NL., neut. 

S I. of eraspedotus, < Gr. as if ^KpaaireSurAc, bor- 
ered, < nfMoneihvv, surround with a border, < 
K^aneAov, ed^, border.] The naked-eyed or 
gymnophthaunous medussB ; the Hydremeduses 
proper, as distinguished from the Acraspeda : 
so called from their muscular velum. 

The tenn Craepedota refers to those [itfadura] in which 
a well marked velum is found, the Aoraspeda where the 
same is absent. Stand. Nat. Hist., I. M. 

craspodoto (kras'pe-ddt), a. and ». I. a. Per- 
taining to the Craspedota. 

The Hydroidea and SIphonophora are enupedott, the 
Dlscopbora are supposed to be destitute of a veil, and are 
therefore aoraspeaote. Stand. Nat. Ui*t., L 04. 

n. «. One of the Cramedota. 
craspedototal (kras’’pe-d$-t6'tal), a, K Gr. as 
if *K(>aiTKt6ufT6i, bordered (see Craspedota), + 
oif (itr-), ear, + -al.] Having velar otoliths, as 
a medusa. 

In both Traohomedustsand Narcomedusss the marginal 
bodies belong to the tentacular system ; . . . while in the 
Leptomeduste. the only other oi^er of enupedototal Me- 
dnsiD iu which manrinsl vesicles occur, these bodies are 
genetically derived from the velum. 

out, Smithsonian Report, 1880, p. 840. 

craspedum (kras'pe-dum), n. ; pi. craspeda (-dft). 
[NL., < Gr. KpAaneAav, edge, border.] One "of 
the long convoluted cords attached to and pro- 
ceeding from the mesenteries of AcHnosoa, and 
bearing thread-cells. 

Oraspemonadina (kras-pe-mon-a-di'nfi), n. pi. 
[NL., for * Craspedomonadina, < Gr. Kpimrtoov, 
edge, border, + fuwA( {povai-), a unit {scBmonas), 
+ -ina2.] In Stein’s system (1878), a family of 
flagellate infusorians, represented by the gen- 
era Codonosiga, Codonoctadium, Codonodesmus, 
and Salpingofca, and corresponding to some ex- 
tent with the order later named Choanojtagel- 
lata. 

crass (kras), a. [z= F. crasse, OF. eras zs 8p. 
craso s= Pg. It. orasso = Dan. krtis, < L. crassus, 
thick, dense, fat, solid, perhaps orig. *crattus, 
with sense of ‘thickly woven,’ and akin to^ 
cratis, a hurdle, and cartilago, cartilage: see 
crate and cartilage, and cf. crask. Connection 
with gross is very doubtful,] 1 . Thick ; coarse : 
{^prosR ; not thin nor fine : now chiefly used of 
immaterial things. 

Docs the fact look era** and material, threatening to de- 
grade thy theory of spirit? 

Emereon, Essays, 1st ser., p. 277. 
The most airy subleotive Idealism and the erattetl ma- 
terialism are one and the same. Adarmon, Fichte, p. IIIS. 
8. Gross; stupid; obtuse: as, cross ignorance. 

A cloud of folly darkens the soul, and makes It era** and 
material. Jer. Taylor, Herroons (1868), p. 208. 

There were many cross minds In Middlemarch whose 
reflective scales could oidy weigh tilings In the lump. 

George Sliot, Middlemarch, I. 171. 
Give me the hidalgo with all Ida crack-brained ecoentri- 
oltles, rather than the cross antmaltsm of Sanebo Fansa. 

J. Owen, Evenings with Skeptics, II. 844. 
craSMUnentt (kras'a-ment). n. [Improp. erassi- 
ment ; < L. crassamentuin, tnickness, tmok sedi- 
ment, dregs, < crassare, make thick, < crosstts, 
thick: see crass.] Thickness. 

Now, as the bones are principally here intended, so also 
all the other solid parts of the iKwy, that are made of the 
same crattiment of seed, may be here included. 

J. Smith, Solomon's Portraiture of Old Age, p. 170. 
crassamentum (kras-^-men'tum), n. ; pi. oras- 
samenta (-tft). [L., thickness, thick sediment: 
see crassament.] A clot; acoagulum; specifi- 
cally, a clot of blood consisting of tho fibrinous 
portion colored red from the olood-corpuscles 
entangled in it. 

crasB-neaded (kras'hed‘'ed), a. [< crass -f head 
+ -ed®.] Thick-headed ; obtuse. [Bare.] 

The Imminent danger to which cratt-headed oonaerva- 
lives of our day are exposing the groat rule of presorlptiun. 

The Nation, Dec. 28, 1868, p. 668. 

crassilillgual (kra8-i-ling'gwal)i a. £< L. eras- 
sus, thiok, + lingua, tongue, + -al.] In herpet., 
haring a thiok nesby tongue, 
crasslmentt, n. See crassament, 

-OraBBlped (kiras'i-ped), a. and n. ' I. a. In conch., 
having a thick fleshy foot. 

n. n. One of tbs Crassipedia. 

0ra^p«dla (kras-i-pfi'di-|), n. pi. [NL. (La- 
marck, 1807), < L. crassus, thick, heavy, + pes 
(ped-), foot.] In conch., a seotion of dimyiariau 
bivalves having a thick fleshy foot, it was 


framed for the Tubieoke, Pholadaria, Solenaeea, 
and Myiaria, 

OraMtUMrilun (krae-i-the'ri-um), n. CNli., < 
L. eraaaus, thick, + Ox. Oiipiw, a wild beast, < 
0^p, a wild beast.l A eenus of fossil slrenians, 
founded by Van fieneden upon a part of a skull 
disooTerea in Bel^um. 

orassitnde (kras'i-tfld), «. r< L. craaaitudo, < 
crossM, thick: see cross.] Coarseness; thick- 
ness ; denseness. [Bare.] 


crassly (kras'll), adv. In a crass manner; 
coarsely; grossly; stupidly; ignorantly. 

Even the workinaman inatincUvely re acts asainst the 
..narrowing tendencleaof machine- work and apecial skilled 
employment, and speculates wildly and ercuriy about po- 
litical, social, or religious problems. 

0. S. Hall, German Culture, p. 302. 

crossness (kras'nes), n. The quality of be- 
ing crass; coarseness; thickness; denseness; 
heaviness; grossness; stupidity. 

The ethereal body contracts craMnut, ... as the Im- 
material faculties abate lu their exercise. 

OlanvilU, Pre-existence of Souls, p. 118. 

Orassnla (kras'd-ia), n. [NL. (so called in ref- 
erence to their' thick, succulent leaves), dim. 
of L. crasaus, thick: see craaa.} A genus of 
plants, natural order Craaaulaceea, eouMstiug of 
succulent herbs and shrubs, chiefly natives of 
South Africa. Various species are cultivated 
for the beauty of their flowers and for bedding 
purposes. 

Crassulacea (kras-y-ia's^-e), «. pi. [Ni^., < 
Craaaula + -aceca.'} The houseleek family, a 
natural order of polypetalous exogens, it con- 
sists of succulent plants with herliaoeous or shrubby 
stems and annual or perennial roots, growing in hot, dry, 
exposed places In the more temperate parts of tlie world, 
' -Me^ in .South Africa. Ilf ■ ' 
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He enoradled was 

In simple eratek, wrapt in a wad of hay. 

Spenttr, Hymn of Heavenly Love, 1. 226. 

I was laid in the eraUh, I was wrapped in swathllng- 
oloaths. UaktwUl, Apology. 

2. A rack or open framework. 

In Bengo and Coanza they are forced t»> set vp, for a 
time, houses vi>on ertUeKet, their other houses lioing taken 
vp lor tlie Kluers lodgings. Purehat, Pilgrimage, p. 6»0. 

cratch-cradle (kraeb'kra''dl), n. [< cratch? -1- 
cradle; but prob. an aocom. of cat’a-cradle, 


L. V .1 Same as cafa-cradle. 

•atdiej 


cratches (kraoh'ez), n.pl. [PI. of *eratclA, n., 

< cratch^, v., after Q. kratze, the itch, cratches, 

< kratzen, scratch ; see cralcfti.] A swelling on 
the pastern, under the fetlock, and sometimes 
under the hoof, of a horse. 

crate (krat), n. [< L. cratis, wickerwork, a 
hurdie ; akin to cradle and hurdle, q. v. Doub- 
let grate'^.1 1. A kind of basket or hamper 
of wickerwork, used for the transportation of 
china, glass, orookery, and similar wares; hence, 
any tmenwork casing, as a box made of slats 
used for packing or transporting commodities, 
as peaches. 


A quantity of olives, and two large vessels of wine, which 
lie placed in the crate, saying to the porter. Take it up, 
and follow me. Arabian Nighte (tr. by Istiio), 1. 121. 


t), containing several hard, laitiy uells, is often edible. 
I wooii is heavy, hard, and close-grained. Tlie haw- 
rn, C, Oxyaeantna of Europe, is often cultivated for 


but chle^ in South Africa, llanv species of Craenula, 
Roehea, ^mpervivum, Sedum, and Cotyledon are culti- 
vated for their showy liowers and especially lor bedding 


crassnlaceons (kras-u-la'shius), a. Belonging 
to or characteristic oi the order CraaaulacciT.. 
orastlnatlont (kras-ti-na'shpu), n. [< ML. craa- 
tinatioin-), in sense of ‘ holiilay,’ but lit. a put- 
ting off till to-morrow, < L, craatinua, of to-mor- 
row, < craa, to-morrow. Cf. procra8tinntion.'\ 
Procrastination; delay. 

-crat. See -cracy. 

OrataMfUa (kra-tfi'gus), n. [NL., < Or. xpdroiyof, 
a kind of flowering thorn.] A rosaceous gonus 
of trees and shrubs, of about 30 species, natives 
of uorthem temperate regions, and about ec^ual- 
]y divided betweeu North America and the old 
world. All are armed with short woody spines, and are 
hence commonly known as thoriu. The fruit, called a 
haw, cuutaining several hard, laitiy cells, is often edilile. 
The wood ' ' ’ ’ ’ ’ ' 

thorn, 

omam , 

hedges, etc. Other species are sometimes 
thorn. 

OratSBVa (kra-tS'va), n. [NL., after Gr. Kpa- 
reljoc, L. Crateevaa, name of a Greek herbalist.] 
A genus of East and West Indian plants, natural 
order Capparidaeece. The fruit of C. gynandra has 
a peculiar alliaceous odor, wlienee it lias received the 
name of garlic-pear. 

cratch^t (krach), V. t. [< ME. cratchen, eracch- 
en, scratch, prob. for *crataen, = 8w. krataa 
SB Dan. kradae, scratch, scrape, claw, = loel. 
kraaaa, scrawl, = MD. krataen, kretaen, D. kraa- 
aen s MLG. LG. kratzen, kraaaen. scratch, 
scrape, all prob. (the E. and Scana. through 
LG.) < OHG. chrazzon, chrazon, crazon, MHG. 
kratzen, kretzen, G. kratzen (> It. gratlare = Sp. 
Pg. grattar as F. gratter, > E. grate ; see grated, 
soratoh, scrape, = Sw. kratta = Dan. kratte, 
scratch, scrape (perhaps also from G., after the 
Bom. forms); cf. Icol. krota, engrave, orna- 
ment. The OHG. chrazzon is perhaps orig. 
Teut., but is derived by some from LL. oharax- 
are, ML. caramre, < Or. ropdoortv, scratch, en- 
grave: see character. In mod. E. oratchi- is 
represented by aoratch, q. v.] To scratch. 

With that other paw hym was craoehing 
All hys Armure he to-breke and tero, 

So both on an hepe fill, both knyght and here. 

Rom. of Partenay (E. K. T. S.), 1. 6802. 



2. The amount held by such a casing, 
crater (kra't6r), M. [s= F. crat^e = Sp. erd- 
ter sa Pg. cratera = It. cratere, eratcra = D. G. 
Dan. krater, a crater (def. 2), < L. crater, a 
bowl, < Gr. Kparf/p, a vessel in which wine was 
mixed with water, a basin (in a rock), the crater 
of a volcano, < KCfMwlwai {■)/ *Kpa), mix.] 1. 

pi. cro feres (kra- 
te'rez). Incfos- 
aical an tig., a 
large vessel or 
vase in which 
water was mix- 
ed with wine 
according to 
accepted for- 
mulas, and 
from which it 
was dipped out 
and served to 
thomiestsintho 
smaller pour- 
ing-vessels (oi- 

CrAter of Euphronlos. Lnuvre Museum.— 

Greek red-dgured poUery. HOcnoC). T 10 

typical fonn of tliu 

orator is open and iMill-like, witii a foot, and a Riiiall Iian- 
dlu placed very low on either side. Many beautiful Greek 
examples are preserved, especially in the red-tlgured pot- 
tery. Also written krater. Cuiuiiaro uxybnphvu. 

Very interesting is the group of vases, a crater, two ani- 
pliors, and nilineroiis Imwls. 

C. O. Mailer, Manual of Arclimol. (trans.), | sui. 

A flue early Oorintliian crater, found atCsDreand 


2. In geol., the cup-shaped depression or cavitv 
of a volcano, forming the orifice through which 
the erupted material finds its way to the sur- 
face, or has done so in former times if the vol- 
cano is at present extinct or dormant, such a 
depression is usually surrounded by a pile of ashes and 
volcanic debris, which funus the cone. Suinc craters have 
a very regular form ; others are broken down more or less 
on one side. 

3. Mint., a cavity formed by the explosion of 
a military mine. — 4t. Any hollow made in the 
earth by subterranean forces. [Rare.] 

Then tlie Craters or breaches made in the earth by hor- 
rible earthquakes, caused by the violent eruptions of Fire, 
shall he wide enough to swallow up not only Cities but 
whole Countries. Stillingfieet, Sermons, I. xl. 

6. An ancient southern constellation 


After a volcano hot long been aUeiit and the Urge craUr 
has been more or less Ailed, . . . renewalof activity through 
the old ehamiel may give riae to the formation of a new 
cone seated wtthin uie old oraferof hollow. 

Huxley, Physiography, p. IM. 

orateres, n. Plural of crater, 1. 

crateriform (kra-ter'i-f6rm), a. [= F. cratdri- 
< L. crater, a crater, + forma, shape.] 
Having the form of a crater ; conically hollowed ; 
formed like a wine-glass without the base, or 
nearly like an inverted truncate cone with an 
excavated base. As specifically nsed in entomoliwy, 
it differs from calathHorm In implying less dilated sides, 
and from infundibult/orm In implying a less deep and 
regular linllow. In botany it signlAcs basin- or saucer- 
sliaped. 

This hill [in St. .Togo] is conical, 460 feet in height, and 
retains some traces of having liad a croferi/iorni structure. 

Darudn, Geol. Observations, i. 11. 

craterlet (kra't6r-let), n. [< crater + -let,'] A 
small crater. 

Later a little pit or craterlet mode its appearance [on the 
moonj, less than a mile in diameter, according to the Arst 
observations ; still later, towards tlie end of 1867, it had 
grown larger and was aliout two miles in diameter. 

New Princeton Rev., I. 67. 

Ten Mile Hill, lialf-way tiotwecn Cliarleston and Sum- 
merville, developed eraterlete and " crateriform " orlAoes. 

Jour. PranJelin Inst., CXXII. 886. 

OrateropodldsB (kra^te-ro-pod'i-de), n. pi. 
[NL., < (Jrateropua i-pod-) + -ida.] A family 
of oscine passorino birds of the old world, of 
which the genus Crateropua is the leading one. 

They liioliidu the most typical liabblers, notable for their 
large, clumsy feet and claws, and strong, rounded wings ; 
hilt in nianyrespecU they resemble tlirushes, and neither 
tlie composition 
nor the position of 
the family is set- 
tled. Tlicse birds, 
as a rule, are trrega- 
rioiiB, and not good 
songstei's. 

OrateropuB 

(kra-ter'o-pus), 

». [NL., < Gr. I 
Kparepde, strong, 
stout, + troff 
(7ro(5-) = E./f>o<.^ 

A genus of chief- 
ly African os- 
cine passerine 
birds, known as 
bahblera, and 
commonly re- 
ferred to the 
family Pycnono- 
tidee, as type of 



Cro ttroAus pUMut. 


cratcll^t (krach), n. [< ME. cratche, cracche, 
er^he, < OF. creche, a orib, manger, F. oriche, a 


cratch? is thus ult. a doublet.] 1, A grated 
crib or manger. 


south of Leo and 
Virgo. Itissupposed 
to represent a vase 
with two handles and 
a base. — 6. In elect., 
a hollow cavity 
formed in the posi- 
tive carbon of an arc- 
lamp when contin- 
uous currents are 
used. 

cratera (kra-tS'ra), 
n . ; pi. craterte (-re). 

[L., a fern, form of 
crater, a basin: see 
crater,] In hot., the 
cup-shaped receptacle of certain lichens and 
fungi. 

crateral (kra'ter-al), a. [< crater + ~al.] Of, 
pertaining to, or 'of the nature of the crater of 
a volcano. 



subfamily Cruteropodinai, or 
giving name to a family Crateropodidee, As at 
presmitiised, thegenusliicludual6 species, ranging through 
Africa beyond the Sahara and in India. The example Ag- 
tired is a dark race of C. plebeiu* from the Zambesi. 

craterouB (krfi'ter-ns), a, [< crater + -oim.] 
Belonging to or like a orator. R. Browning. 
[Bare.] 

-cratic, -cratical. See -cracy. 

Oratinean (kra-tin'6-an), a. and n. [< Gr. K/m- 
Ttvetoi, < Kftariyui, L.' Cratinua.] I. a. Of or per- 
taining to the Greek comic poet Cratinus, who 
lived about 620-423 B. c. : as, Cratinean verse 
or meter. 

II. n. A logaoedic meter frequent in Greek 
comedy, composed oj a first Glyoonic and a 
trochaic tetrapody catalectic, the first foot of 
tho latter being treated like a basis — that is, 
having both syllableB common : thus. 

See Eupolidean, ». 

craumiUBllt, V. t. Same as cramiriah. 
crauncil (krunch), V. t. [Also written crunch, 
and in other forms, duo to imitative variation, 
crunch, acraneh, acrunch, q. v.] To crush with 
the teeth ; orunoh. See crunch. 

She can crunch 

A sack of small-coal, eat you lime and hair. 

B. Jonson, Magnetick Lady, i. 1. 
Sliu would erauneh the wings of a lark, bones and all, 
between iier teeth. 

Swin, Gulliver's Travels, Bi-olidingnag, ill. 

cravantf, a. An obsolete form of craven. 
cravat (kra-vat'), n. [Also formerly ernbbat; 
ss G. cravate, < F. cravate (s= It. ernvatta, cro- 
atta\ a cravat, so called because adopted (ac- 
cording to Menage, in 1636) from tho Cravatea 
or Croats in the French military service, < Cra- 
vate, a Croat: see Croat.] A neckcloth; a 
piece of muslin, silk, or other material worn 
about the neok, generally outside a liuen col- 
lar, by mbn, and less frequently by women. 
When Arst introduced, it^as conimoiily of lace, or of linen 
edged with lace. At the beginning of the seventeenth cen- 
tury it was woni very long, and it is often seen in picturea 
pasaed through the buttonhole of the coat - 


cravat 
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(See ittinktrh.) The modern cravat l« rather a necktie, 
paaeed once round the neck, and tied In front tn a bovr. 
or, ae about 1840 and earlier (when the cravat conaiited 
of a triangular silk kerchluf, uiuatly black), twice round 
the neck. In imitatioii of the stock, yorniorlv, when 
starched linen cravats were worn, perfection In tne art of 
tying them was one of the great accomplishments of a 
dandy. The cravat differs properly from the scarf, which, 
whether tied, or passed through a ring, or held hy a pin, 
’■* ’ ‘ '' ’ tieekcl(“' 

The hnndkorohlef ahont his neck, 

Caiumical cra/tat of Hmeek. 

S. Butler, Uudlbras, I. III. 
Perhaps. Isiulsa," said Mr. Doinbey, slightly turning 
. — . , i . . ^ ^ socket, "you would 


Dickent, liumbey ami .Son, v 


his head in ills . . . 

have preferred a fire? 

cravat (kra-vat'), r. i. ov f.; pret. and pp. era- 
mtted, ppr. cravattinff. [< cravat, n.] To put 
on or wear a cravat ; invest with a cravat. 

I redoubled my attention to dress; 1 coated and era- 
vatteU, Jiitlmr, Pelham, xxsill. 

To come out washed, eravalted, brushed, combed, ready 
fur the breakfast-table. 

IP. Mathews, (letting on In the World, p, 90. 

cravat-goose (kra-vat'gOs), n. A name of the 
oommon wild goose of America, Bvrnida cana- 
itentns, from the white mark on the throat. 

cravat-strlngt (kra-vat'atriug), n. A cravat. 

8 the dnme. 
t, Works, IV. 22.1. 

crave «• ; pret. and pp. crared, ppr. crav- 

ing, K ME. craven, < AS. crafian =s Icol. IcrcJja 
=s Sw. wd/cfl ns Dan. krevve, crave, ask, demand ; 
cf. Icel. krafa, a demand.] I. trann, 1. To ask 
with earnestness or importunity; beseecli; im- 

S lore; ask with submiBsion or numility, as a 
ependant ; beg or entreat for. 

Joseph . . . went la Isddly nnto Pilate, and eravetl the 
Iwdy of Jesus. Mark xv. 48. 

with your Lordship. 
Howell, Utters, I . Iv. 25. 
That day Sir Lancelot at the palace eraml 
Audience of (lulnevere. 

Tennf/son, Uncelot and Llaine. 
8. To long for or eagerly desire, as a means 
of gratification ; require or demand, in order to 
satisfy appetite or passion. 

For e'en In sleep, the Itody, wraitt In case, 

Supinely lies, as In the ]>oaoefnl grave ; 

And, wanting nothing, nothing can It craw. 

Dryden, tr. of Lucretius, 111. 110. 


Wherever the forces of the . . . fKnglish and French] 
nations met, they met with disdainful confidence on one 
side, and with a craven fear on the other. 

Macaulay, William Pitt. 
To cry cravent [orig. to cry “craven l” 1. c. ‘(I am) con- 
quered ! 'J, to yield In subiuissioii ; be defeated ; fall. 

• When all human means erj; crouen, then that wound 
made by the hand of Uod Is cured hy the lianil of Ills Vice- 
gerent. Fuller, Ch. Hist., II. vl. 33. 

n. ». A mean or base coward ; a pusillani- 
mous fellow ; a dastard. 

K. Hen. Is It fit this soldier keep his oath? 

AVu. He Is a eramn and a villain else. 

Shak., Hen. V.. iv. 7. 

Her anger, leaving Pclteas, burii'd 
Full on her knlKhls in many an evil name 
Of croeen, weakling, and thrlce-heaten hound. 

Tennyson, Pelleos and Kttarrc. 
®Syn. Poltroon, Dastard, vtc. tiee coward. 

(Hraven (kra'vn), V, t. [< craven, «.] To make 
craven, recreant, weak, or cowardly. 

Against self-slaughter 
Tliore is a prohihltlon so divine 
That craorns my weak hand. 

Shak., Oymtiellno, ill. 4. 

Scnse-eoiiquering faith Is now grown blind and cold 

And basely crami'd, that In times of <d<l 

Did conquer llcav'n Itself. (Quarles, Emblems, i. Ifi. 

craver (kr&'vir), n. One who craves or begs; 
a suppliant. [Rare.] 

I'll turn craver too, and so I shall 'scape whipping. 

Shak., Pericles, 11. 1. 

craving (kra'ving), tt. [Verbal n.of crave, t'.] 
Vehement or urgent desire or longing; appe- 
tite; yearning. 

While his [Voltaire's] literary fame filled all F.nrojio, he 
was troubled with a childish rravituf fur political distinc- 
tion. Macaulay, Frederic the Urcat. 

Internal traminilllty came, no doubt, in great measure, 
from the exhaustion of the country, from that cramny fur 
peace and order which follows on long periods of anarchy. 

•/, Ji. Oreen, Conq. of Eng., p. 417. 

cra'Vfaxgly (krft'ving-U), adv. In an earnest or 
craving manner. 

cravin^esfl (kra'ving-nos), «. The state of 
craviuB. 

crawl (ktu), n. [< ME. crawe (not in AS., where 
crop was used: see crop), prob. < Sw. krdfva, 
dial, kree, sa Dan. kro, the craw, akin to Bw, 
kragv s= Dan. kratr, collar, = D. kraag, the neck, 
collar: see cr«f/2.] 1. The crop or first stom- 
ach of a bird, technically called the ingluvics. 


3. To demand a debt ; dun : ns, I craped liim 
wherever I met him. [Scotch.] = gyn. Ask, Be- 
guest, Beg, etc. (see ask), to yoani for, desire ; to pray for. 

II. intrans. To ask oaniestly; bog; sue; 
plead ; with for. 

On the lower ground was the agora, where the Kpldam- 
ntan exiles craved for help, ami jiolnted to the toniN of 
their forefatlicrs. A' A, Freeman, Venice, p. Sfid. 

craven (kra'vn), a. and n. [Early mod. E. also 
cravent, cravant; < ME. cravant, cravaundc (for 
orig. *cravante, in three syllables, tlie accented 
final -e being later lost, as in costive, q. v.), con- 
quered, overcome, cowardly, < OF. crarant4, 
cravent4, pp. of cravanter, craventer, crevanter, 
gravanter, carventer, break, break down, over- 
throw, overcome, conquer, mod. F.dial. (Norm.) 
cravanter, gravatvr,accrarater,cnis\i with aload, 
craventer ^touebi), overwhelm, craventer (Pi- 
card), tire out {craventi, tired out), = Sp. Pg. 
quebranUir, break, pound, move to pity, weak- 
en, < Mli. as if *crcpantare, freq. (< crcpan{t-)a, 
ppr.) of L. creparc (> F. crever = Pr, crehar = 
Bp. Pg. quebrar =r It. crepare), break : see crep- 
iUite, decrepit, and cf. crevice, crevasse, from the 
game ult. source. The etym. lias been imioh 
debated, being usually assoeiatecl bv etyinolo- 
mstSj and to some extent in popiilai' appre- 
nonsion, with (1) crave, the form craven, ME. 
cravant, cravaundc, being assumed to be the 
ppr. of this verb (in ME, prop, cravant, cravend); 
or with (2) creant, recreant, ME. creant, creaunt, 
recreant, recreawnt, used like craven in acknow- 
lednng defeat, prop, ppr., yielding, submitting, 
lit. believing, or accepting a new faith, ult, < L. 
creden( t-)a, believing ; see creant, recreant. The 
confusion with these words seems to iiave ex- 
isted from the ME. period, and has somewhat 
affectedthe meaning of cmrea.] I. a. If. Over- 
come ; conquered ; d^ofeated. See to cry craven, 
below. 

A1 ha ciiBowen ham cravant ami onerenmen [they nil 
knew them to be comiuereil ami overcome]. 

Legend of St. Katharine, p. 182. 
2. Cowardly; pusillanimous; mean-spirited. 

Haal crauannde knyglite.s coward the scme7„ 

Morte Arthurs (E. E. T. S.), 1. 13S. 

The poor craven bridegroom said never a word. 

Scott, Young Louhiiivar. 


We have seen some (buTrjirds] wliose breast and belly 
were brown, and only marked across tbe craw with a large 
white crescent. Pennant, IJrlt. Zoology. 

2. Figuratively, the stomach of any auimal. 
[Rare.] 

As tigers combat with nil empty craw. 

Byron, Don Juan, vHI. 49. 

3. The ingluvios or enlarged extremity of the 
esophagus in certain insects. See cut under 
lilattidte. 

esVM'^ (kril), V. and n. Scotch form of croirl. 
craw^ (krfi), w. Scotch fom of croiv^. 
craw-bonet (kiA'bon), «. The collar-bone, 
crawfish, crayfish (kra'-, kra'fish), «. [Early 
mod. E. also craifish, crafish, creftsh, accom. 
forms (simulating fsli^) of creris, crevice, cre- 
ryssh, < ME. crevisc, creveys, crevis, creves, (. OB’. 
crevice, crevme, escrevisse, F. 4crcvis.se, a craw- 
fish, < OHG. chrebi;, MHO. krebez, O. kreba, a 
crab : see craht.'] 1. The common name of the 
small fluviatile long-tailed decapod crustaceans 
of the genera Astocus and Cambarus; especially, 
in Great Britain, the Astacus flmiatilis ; and hy 
oxtensiom some or any similar fresh-water crus- 
tacean. See cuts under Astacidw and Astacus. 
— 2. The name in the west of England and 
among the London fishmongers of tile small 
spiny lobster, Falinurus vulgaris. Also called 
sea-<rawjiah. 

crawfish (kr&'flsh), V. i. To move backward or 
sidewise like a crawfish ; hence, to recode from 
an opinion or a iiosition ; back out or back 
down. [CoUoq., U. 8.] 

crawD (kr&l), r. t. [Early mod. E. also trail ; 
not found in ME. ; < Icel. krafla, paw, scrabble, 
crawl, = Sw. krafla, grope, = Dan. kravle, crawl, 
creep ; cf. D. krabbelen, scratch, scrawl, := MLG. 
G. krabheln, crawl (seo cralFd, v.) ; cf. Sw. krala, 
crawl, dial, krdla, crawl, kralla, creep, also Sw. 
dial. kruUa, swarm out, as insects, krilla, crawl, 
D. kricXen, swarm, crowd.] 1. To move slow- 
ly by thrusting or drawing the body along the 
ground, as a worm ; creep. 

IKn-tor, I will see the combat, that’s the truth on 't ; 

11 1 had never a leg, 1 would crawl to see It. 

Beau, and Ft., Knight ot Malta, U. 4. 
From shaded chinks of lichen-crusted walls, 

III languid curves, tbe gliding serpent crawM. 

0. W. Hoitnss, Spring. 


orayon 

3. To move or walk feebly, slowly, laboriously;, 
or timorously. 

He was hardly able to craiel about the room. 

Arbuthivot- 

Sometimes along the wheel-deep sand 

A une-horse wagon slowly crawled. 

Whittier, Tent on the Beach. 

A black-gowned pensioner or two erateling over the 
quiet square. Thackeray, Newcomes, vll. 

3, To advance slowly and secretly or cunningly ; 
hence, to insinuate one’s self ; gain favor by 
obsequious conduct. 

One 

Hath crawl'd Into the favour of the king. 

Shak., Hen. VIII., HI. 2. 

4. To have a sensation like that produced by 
a worm crawling upon the body : as, the flesn 
cratvls — To crawl into one's hole. See Ao/«i.=8yiL 
Crawl. Creep. So far as these words are dlff’ereiitiated, 
crawl is used of a more prostrate or slower movement than 
creep, as that of a worm or snake, or a child prone on the 
ground. III contrast with that of a short-legged reptile, a 
crouching aiiiiual, or a child on Its hands and knees. A 
person is said either to crawl or to ereepin his walk, as from 
Inertness, age, or debility, according to the greater or less 
degree of shiwness or feubleiiess. Bunning or cllmhiiig' 
plants creep, hut do not crawl. Tl\o dtstiuctlou between 
the Words is more sti-ongly inarkeil in their figurative 
application to human actions, croud expressing cringing 
meanness or servility, and creep stealthy slyness or malig- 
nity. Creep alone is used In all senses lu the Bible, 8hak- 
spero, etc. 

The wrinkled sea beneath him crawls. 

Tennyson, Tlie Eagle. 

'Tie sweet to listen as tlie night-winds creep 

From leaf to leaf. Byron, Don Juan, 1. 122. 

I did not properly creep, knowing that it would iiotdis 
to raise my back ; 1 rather swam upon the ground. 

J. W. De Purest, Harper's Mag., XXXV. 842. 

crawD (kr&l), n. [< crawlt, ti.] The act of 
crawling ; a slow, crawling motion : as, his walk 
is almost a crawl. 

crawP (kr&l), n. [< D- kraal, an inclosure, a 
cattle-pen : see kraal, which is also in E. use in 
South Africa ; prob. ult. identical with corral, 
q, V.] A pen or inclosure of stakes and burdlea 
on the sea-coast, for containing fish or turtles. 

On tlieir return all hands enter the crawl and beat out. 
the now-rotted Heshy part of the sponge. 

Fortnightly Jiev., N. S., XXXIX. 179. 

crawl-a-bottom (krftrn-hot''um), n. The bog- 
sucker. [Local. U. 8.] 

crawler (krft'16r), «. l. One who or that which, 
crawls; a creeper; a reptile. 

Dimrm'd of wings niid scaly oare, 

I'nhappy cra wler on the land. 

Lovelace, Liioasta. 

2. A dobson or hellgrammite j the larva of a 
nouroptorous iusoet of tho family Sialidte, as of 
( orydalus cornutm. Stand. Nat. Jlist., II. 156. 
Also called clipper. 

crawley-root (InA'li-rHt), m. [Prob. a corrup- 
tion of oorolroof.] The coralroot, Corallorhiza 
odontorhiza. 

crawlingly (krA'ling-li), adv. In a crawling 
manner. 

crawly (kra'ii), a. [< crawF + -y?.] Having 
a sensation as of the contact of crawling things, 
[('olloq.] 

It made you feel eranly. The Century, XXIX. 208. 

Oraz (kraks), n. [NL., formed after Crex, q. v., < 
Gr. kpA^viv, inter Kpa^etv, croak as a raven : see 
crakei-, croafc.] The typical genus of binls of 
the family (.'racidat, it was formerly conterininnns 
with the Cracitur, and rontalneil all tho curossows and 
hoccos ; but It Is now restricted to tho former. Tho head 
Is crusted and the base of the bill sbeatlicd. Thu type Is 
C. alector. Sue cut uniler curassow. 

crayif, «- Another form of crarc. 

cray2 (kra), n. An elevation or stnicture ex- 
tended into a stream to break tho force of the 
water, or to prevent it from enei'oachiiig on the 
shore ; a breakwater. 

cray-’t (kra), «. p< late ME. cray, < OF. crave, 
in mal de crayc, a disease of hawks, lit. chalk- 
disease: crayc,<. L. ereta, chalk: see m/yow.fi 
A disease of hawks, proceeding from cold and 
a bad diet. 

With inysfodynge she [tho Imwkl shall hane the Fronse. 
the Bye, the Cray, and many other syknesses that bring 
theym to the Sowsc. 

Juliana Berners, Treatyse of Fysshynge wyth an Angle, 
lfol.2. 

crayert, «. See crarc, 
crayfish. «- 8eo crawfish. 

crayon (Itra'qn), n. and a, [< F. crayon, < craie, 
chalk, < L. creta, chalk : see cretaceous.] I. n. 
1. A pencil-sha^d piece of colored clay, chalk, 
op charcoal, used for drawing upon paper, cray- 
ons are made from certaki mineral substances in their nat- 
ural state, such as red or black chalk, but they are more 
commonly manufactured from a fliiepasteof chalk or pipe- 
clay colored with various pigments, and consolldateu ny 
moans of gum, wax, soap, etc. Crayons vary In hardness. 
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The loft enuren* end the hal(>har(l ue need through the 
tnedium of e itump, while the hard ore uoed oe a lead- 
pencil. BeejxMtef. 

Let no day poai over you without. . . givlngaomestrokea 
of the pencil or the erapon. 

Dryden, tr. of UutreBUoy’g Art of Painting. 

2. A pencil made of aoompoBition of soap, rosin, 
wax, and lampblack, used for drawing upon 
lithographic stones. — 8. One of the carbon- 
points in an electric lamp. 

n. «. Drawn with crayons: as, a crayon 
sketch. 

crayon (kra'onb «. t. [= F. crayonner; from 
the noun.] 1. To sketon or draw with a crayon. 
Hence — 2. To sketch in general ; i)laii ; com- 
mit to paper one’s first thoughts. 

Ho noon afterward* composed that dlsoourao conform- 
ably to the plan which he had crayontd out. 

ilalmte, .Sir J. Ueynold*, note. 

crayon-drawing (kra'on-dra'ing), M. The act 
or art of drawing with crayons. 

crayonist (kra'on-ist), n. [< crayon + -i«f.] 
One who draws or sketches with crayons. 

The charming erayonUU of the eighteenth century. 

Living Age, CfcXI. 73. 

Robert Nanteull (1623-1878), a erayoniet, and one of tbe 
most eminent of French Hue engravers. 

L'neye. Brit., XVTI. 173. 

craze (kraz), v.; pret. and pp. eroded, ppr. craz- 
ing. [Early mod. E. also erase, < ME. crasen, 
break, break to pieces, < Hw. Icrasa = Dan. 
Icrase, crackle, orig. break (cf. Sw. slA i kras = 
Dan. slaa i kras, break to pieces) ; prob. imita- 
tive. F. ecraser, break, shatter, is also of Scand. 
origin.] I. intrans. If. To break; burst; break 
in pieces. 

To cably* eraeen and l)egynne to ffoldu. 

Ane. Metrical Talee{ed. Hartshorne), p. 128. 
2. To crack or split ; open in slight cracks or 
chinks ; crackle ; specifically, in pattern, to sep- 
arate or peel off from the body : said of the glaze . 
Bee craAng, 2.-3. To become crazy or insane ; 
become shattered in intellect; break down. 

Fur my tortured brain begins to craze, 

Be thou niy nurse. Keati, Endymlon, iv. 

T.eave help t<i God, a* I am forced to do ! 

There Is no other course, or we should craze, 

Seeing such evil with no human cure. 

Brou’ning, King and Book, II. 41. 

n. trans. It. To break; break in pieces; 
crush : as, to craze tin. 

The wyiulowes wcl yglased 
Ful clere, and uat an hole ycraeed, 

Chaucer, Death of Blanche, 1. 824. 

The Ane Christall Is sooner craned then the hard Marble. 

Lyly, Euphues, Anat. of Wit, p. 89. 
God looking forth will trouble all his host, 

And craze tlielr chariot-wheels. 

Milton, P. L., xU. 210. 

2, To make small cracks in ; produce a flaw or 
flaws in, literally or figuratively. 

The glosse once craned, will with the least clappe he 
cracked. Lyly, Euphues, Anat. of Wit, p. 68. 

The title’s craz'd, the tenure 1» Jiot good. 

That claims by th' evidence of flush and blood. 

Quarlen, Emblems, 11. 14. 

The vawU of tbe same tower is so crayned as, for doubt 
of fallinge thereof, ther Is a prop of wod set npe to the 
same. Quoted in JV. and Q., 7th ser., IV. 4SI. 

3. To disorder ; confuse ; weaken ; impair the 
natural force or energy of. [Obsoleto except 
with reference to mental condition.] 

Glue it out that you be crazed and not well disposed, by 


Furlnighily Hev., H. S., XLII. 284. 

crazed (krazd), p. a. pPp. of craze, t'.] 1 . Bro- 
ken down; impaired; decrepit. [Obsolete or 
poetical.] 

O! they had all l)een saved, but crazed eld 
AnnuU'd my vigorous cravings. Keatn. 

2. Cracked in the glaze: said of pottery.— 3. 
Insane; demented. 

Forms like some bedlam statuary’s dream, 

Tliu craz'd creations of misguided whim. 

Duritn, Brigs of Ayr. 

crazedness (kra'zed-nos), n. A broken or im- 
paired state ; decrepitude : now, specifically, an 
impaired state of the intellect. 


paired state ; decrepitude : now, specifically, an 
impaired state of the intellect. 

He returned In perfect health, fueling no crazednenne 
nor infirmity of Imdy. llakluyt't y'oyagen, 11. 6(1. 

People in the crazednenn of their minds, possessed with 
dislike and dis(x>ntentment at things present, . . . imagine 
that any thing . . . would help them ; but that most, 
which they least liave tried. Hooker, Eccics. Polity, Pref. 

craze-millt, crazing-mlllt (kraz'-, kr&'zing- 
rail), w. A mill for crushing tin ore; a crusli- 
ing-mill. [Cornwall.] 

The tin ore passoth to the crazing-mill, which, lietween 
two Krindlng-stoncs, brulseth It to a Ane sand. 

, II. Carew, Survey of Cornwall, 
crazily (kra'zi-li), adv. In n broken or crazy 
manner. 

craziness (kra'zi-nes), «. If. The state of be- 
ing broken or impaired ; weakness. 

What can you look for 
From an old, fiHtliali, peeviah, doting man 
But erazhienn of age? Ford, Broken Heart, v. 8. 

There is no craeinenne we feel, that Is not a record of 
God’s having been ulfundcd by our nature. 

W. Montague, Dovoiite Essays, II. x. 2. 
2. The state of being mentally impaired ; weak- 
ness or disorder of the intellect; insanity. 

It is a curious fact that most of the great reformers In 
history have been accounted by the men of their time 
crazy, and perhaps even more uurloiis that their very era- 
ziuean. seems to have given them their great force. 

StUU, mid. Med. Hist., p. 844. 
ziSyn, Mndnenn. Delirium, etc. Hoe innanitg. 

crazing (kra'zing), ». [< ME. crasynpe ; verbal 
n. of craze, t>.] If, A cracking; a chink or rift. 

The eraagng of the wallls was stoppid. 

Wgelif, 2 (.'liron. xxlv. I.8(Purv,). 

He schal entro into chyimU (chines] ethlr (or) eran^mgen 
of stoonys. H'ycl{f, Isa. II. 21 (Purv,). 

2. In pottery, a separating of the glaze from 
the body, forming blisters which arc easily 
broken. 

This homogeneity (of n*hard china Itody, In i>uree1aln 
manufaeturol prevonU any crazing, hnt the process is one 
of much hazard. £ng. Knege. 

crazing-millf, «. See craze-mill. 
crazjrTkra ' zi ), a. [Early mod. E. crasig, crtisie ; 
< craze + -yi ; substituted for earlier crazed.) 
1 , Broken ; impaired ; dilapidated ; weak ; fee- 
ble : applied to any stnicture, but especially to 
n builaing or to a boat or a coach : as, a crazy old 
house or vessel. 

There arriiied with this ship diners Gentlemen of good 
fashion, with their wlues and families; but many of them 
cranie by the tedionsnessu of the voyage. 

Quoted in Capt. John .Smilh’n True Travels, II. 166. 

Wo are mortal, made of clay. 

Now healthful, now cranie, now sick, now well, 

Now Hue, now dead, lleytrood. It you Know not Me, 11. 

They with difUcuIty got a crazy boat to carry them to 
the Island. Jeffrey. 


ereablef (kr«'a-bl), a. [= P. eriahU as Sp. etc- 
able, < L. creabilis, < ereare, create: see create,] 
That may be created. Watts. 
crcach, creagh (kradh), n. K Gael, creach, plun- 
der, piling^ A Highland foray ; a plunder- 
ing excursion ; a rai(f. 

Oreadion (kr^-ad'i-on), B. [NIi. (Vieillot, 
1810); also Creadium and erroneously C'rcadio ; 
< Or. Ki>eaiUi)v, a morsel of meat, dim. of sgtac, 
flesh.] 1. A genus of stnrnoid passerine birds 
peculiar to New Zealand, having as Its type 
C. caruncuUiUts. — 2t. A genus of meliphagine 
birds, named by Lesson, 1837 : a synonym of 
Anthochccra. 
creagh , ». Bee creach. 

creaghrt, ». [Appar. < Ir. and Gael, graigh, 
yrmdh, a herd, flock, = L. grex (greg-), flock: 
see gregarious.] A herd of cattle. Halliwell. 
creaghtt, V. ». [< creaght, »t.] To graze on lands. 
Davies. 

croak^ (krek), t», [Early mod. E. also creek, also, 
as still dial., crick; < ME. creken, make a harsh, 
grating sound (cf. D. krieken, chirp, kriek, a 
cricket); an imitative var. of crack: see crack, 
and crick^, crickcD.] I. intrans. Tomako 
a sharp, harsh, grating, or squeaking sound, 
ns by tlie friction of hard substances : as, the 
gate creaks on its hinges; creaking shoes. 

Leathj You camiot hear him down with your base noise, 
sir. 

Bunii. Nor ho me, with his treble creeking, though be 
creek like the chariot wheels of Mataii. 

it. Jonnon, Baiiholomew Fair, v. 3. 


U. trans. To cause to make a shaim, harsh, 
grating, or squeaking sound. [Rare.] 

I shall stay here . . . 

Creaking my shoes on the plain masonry. 

Shak., All’s Well, 11, I. 
creak^ (krek), n. [< crealrl, ».] A sharp, harsh, 


The loath gate swings with rusty creak. 

Lowell, Palinode. 

creak^ (krak), n. A dialectal variant of crake^. 
creaky (krd'ki), a. [< creal-i + -yL] Creak- 
ing ; apt to croak. 

A rusty, crazy, creaky, diY-rotted, damp-rotted, dingy, 
dark, and miseruhlu old dungeon. 

Hawthorne, Seven Gables, p. 206. 
cream^ (krem), n. r< ME. creme, sometimes 
spelled crayme, < OF. cresme, prop, creme, F. 
erdmo =s Pr. Bp. It. crema = Pg. a'cmc, < ML. 
crema, cremutn, cream, another use of LL. cre- 
muni, equiv. to L. cremor, thick juice or broth. 
Not connected with A8. redm, E. ream, cream : 
see reum'‘i.] 1. The richer and butyraeeous 
part of milk, which, when the milk stands un- 
ngitated in a cool place, rises and forms an oily or 
viscid scum on the surface ; bence, in general, 
any part of a liquor that separates from the rest, 
rises, and collects on the surface. By agitating 
the cream of milk, butter is formed. 

Blawncho creme, with annys [anisic] In cr)nf(!te. 

Hooke of Precedence (R. K. T. 8., extra ser.), 1. 92. 

Nor rohb’d the farmer of his l)owl of cream. 

'Tennunon, Princess, v. 


means of your travel! at Sea. Hakluyt'n Vogagen, II. 172. 

There Is no 111 

Can craze my health that not assails yours Arst. 

Beau, and FI. (?), Faithful Friends, ii. 8. 

Till length of years 

And sedentary numness craze niv limbs. 

Milton, S. A., 1. 671. 
4. To derange the intellect of ; dement ; render 
insane ; make crazy. 

Grief hath craz'd my wits. Shak., Lear, ill. 4. 

Every sinner does wilder and more extravagant things 
than any man can do that is crazed and out of his wits. 

ruiutnoil. 

craze (kraz), n. [< craze, v.] 1. A crack in 

the glaze of pottery; a flaw or defect in gen- 
eral. — 2. Insanity; craziness; any degree of 
mental derangement. — 8. An inordinate de- 
sire or longing ; a passion. 

It was quite a froze with him (Burns] to have his Jean 
dressed genteelly. 

J. Wilaon, Genius and Char, of Bums, p. 200. 
4. An unreasoning or capricious liking or affec- 
tation of liking, more or less sudden and tempo- 
rary, and asually shared by a number of persons, 
especially in society, for something particu- 
lar, uncommon, peculiar, or curious ; a passing 
whim: as, a craze tor old fnmiture, or for rare 
coins or heraldry. 


2. Broken, weakened, or disordered in intel- 
lect; deranged; insane; demented. 

Over moist and crazy hraiiiH. 

,S‘. Butler, Hudihras, III. I. 1323. 

3. Caused by or arising from mental derange- 
ment; marked by or manifesting insanity: as, 
a crazy siieech; crazy actions. 

AVhatever crazy sorrow iialtb. 

No lifi; that breathes with human breath 

Has ever truly long’d tor death. 

Tennynon, Two Voices. 

crazy-bone (kra'zi-bon), n. Bamo nafunny-bone. 
crazy-quilt (kra'zi-kwilt), «. A quilt or cover 
for a bed, sofa, etc., made of crazy-work, 
cra^-weed (kra'zi-wed), »I. A name given to 
various plants growing in the westeni United 
States, tne eating of which by horses and cat- 
tle produces emaciation.nervousderangeroents, 
and death; often called loeo-iceed (which see). 
Among them are species of Astragalus, Oxy- 
tropis, and perhaps some plants of other genera. 
crazy-'Urork (kra'zi-wCrk), «. A kind of patch- 
worK in which irregular pieces of colored silk 
and other material are applied upon a founda- 
tion, in fantastic patterns, or without any reg- 
ular pattern, and their edges are atitchoa and 
embroidered in various ways. 


2. Something resembling cream ; any liquid or 
soft paste of the consistency of cream : as, the 
cream of alo ; shaving-cream. 

Pour water to the depth of about three-fourth* of bh 
inch, and then sprinkle in . . . (Miuiigh plaster of Paris to 
form a thick cream. Sci. Aiiier., N. H., l.VIl, 24. 

3. In shot-making, a iroongy crust of oxid taken 
from the surface of the load, and used to coat 
over the bottom of the colander, to keep the lead 
from ruuning too rapidly through the holes. — 

4. The best part of a thing ; the choice part ; 
the quintessonco: os, the m;nni of a jest or stoi-y. 

Welcome, 0 Aower uml cream of kniichts-errant. 

Shelton, tr. of Don Quixote, 11. 31. 

But now mark, good people, the cream of the jest. 

Catnkin'n Garland (Child's Ballads, VIII. 174). 

The cream of the day rise* with the *iin. 

(). W. Holmen, Old Vol. of Life, p. 2.30. 
6, A sweetmeat or dish prepared from cream, 
or of such consistency as to resemble cream : as, 
an iced cream, or ice-crcam; a chocolate cream. 

Tho remnants of a devoured feast — fragments nf dis- 
sected fowls - ends of well-notched tongiios — creain* half 
demolished. Hook, Gilbert Gurney, I. vll. 

6. A name given to certain cordials because 
of their thick (viscid) consistency, with per- 
haps some reference to their reputed excellence. 
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— COottod ooMin. tiionttd onus. 8 ee eMi.— OcOd oreamlneM (krd'mUnes), ti. The state or qaal- creuit‘(kre'aiit),o. [<L. 0 reaft( t-)«,ppr. of or«> 

ore, crwte ; Meoreate.] Formative; oreatiye. 

•olved In lU c*uiUc itaU, separate* from the wftterTnihe Cr 6 ftinill£-pWl (kre mlng-pto), tt. Adairyves- [Rare,] 

“ eel for milk to stand in till the cream riees to ^ . #««« 

Alto cream-^«. . r ’ 

Mixed (krgm'jug), n. A small jug or Mm. Browning, rynmnotExUe. 

, „ J “uch pitcher tor holding cream at table. creasel (kres), w. [First in early mod. E. ; of. 

•oliible, and it li then cMluil Cr 6 affl>laid (krem'TM), a. Of a cream color and goTwets, curl; perhaps of Celtic origin; of. 

a. ,t Ui<t • ^ oreasc, a wrinkle, Icrisa, crease, 

wrinkle, fold ; W. crych, a wrinkle, cryeh,^., 
wrinkled, crychu, rumple, ripple, crease. There 
is prob. no connection with G. kraua, curled, 
crisp, 8 w. IntSj a curl, etc. : see crouge.] 1. A 


ic itate, kcparate* 

1 intio oi onaiK or llmeitone. - Cream Of tartar, the 
ot a boiling tolutlon of tarUr ; purifled and cryatal- 
liaad potaulum bltartmte. Cream of tartar exiatii in 
. . wine. 


a pleasant acid taste, and Is employed in m^loine 


, jw a snlmtltute for yeast in bread-making m 

bluatioii with sodium biearlmnate, us a mordant in dyeing 
wool. etc. See argoH.- Orsam-of-tartar tree, the Ans- 
■ " ■ ■ ■ ■ ir gouty-stem, Ad<jm$<mia Oregorii, 


laid, or bearing linear water-lines as if laid : 
applied to paper. See laid. 

Take. . . apieceof quite smooth, but not ahlnlng, note- 

. - paper, ersam-faid, etc. Jttukin, Eleut. of Drawing, p. 24. 

tralian baobab tree, or gouty-stem, Adtmtonta Oregorii. .. m. „ 

ao named because the pulp of the fruit has an agreeable CTOftlO-llUt (krem nut), N. The nut of Berthol- 

aeid taste like that of cream of tartar. It is also known letia excelaa, the Brazil-nut. j 

STw&’Jl- creamometer (kre-mom'e-t 6 r), «. [= P. cr6- bling; hence, a similar mark, however pro- 
tiL], llie be,t^?^o.f s^eot^SXn^eSSui* of »*«"»<«»•«. < E. cream, + L. meirum, a mea- duced. 

society.— dream of ths valley, aline kind of English sure.] An instrument used to measure the - 

gin. quantity of cream present in milk, it cunsiate of 

OrOain^ (krem), V. [<crcamf, n.] I. trans, 1. a hollow graduated glass tube which accurately registers 
To take the cream from by skimming; skim: th« wjount of cwam thrown up from a measured quantity 
as, to cream milk. — S. To remove the quint- 
essence or best part of. 

sou?andd”2£;fOTphUowp^rawl??ai^*^ CTeam-pan (krem'pan), n. Same as crcaming- 

Swifi, Tale ot a Tub, lx. pan. 

a. To add cream to, as tea or coffee. croam-pitcher (krem'picb'Or), «. Same as 

II. intrane. 1 . To form a layer of cream upon 

the surface; become covered with a scum of CTfiam-pot (krem pot), n. A vessel for holding 
any kind; froth; mantle. cream m quantity. 

some wicked beast unware “l ”• A 

m»at breakes into her Dayr' house, tliore doth dralnc knife With a blade 1- or 14 inches long, used . ^ horse’s neck. [In the last three senses 

Her creftm6»i? panne*. .Sp«n««r, K. Q., VII. vl. 48. for Hkimnitug cream from milk* — 2. A wooden 1 i 

There are a sort of men. whose vlwge* knife for cutting and serving ice-cream. J5. Z/. _ • •ws < 

1)0 ertam and mantle, like a standing pond. Kniaht, 

Shak.yt.otV '1 


ol milk within it. 

The cream is determined by means ol tlie ereamometer. 

Sci. Amer., July 19, 1884. 


line or long thin mark made bv folding' or dou- 
' ” irk, howeve; 


A sliarp penknife would go out of the erttut, and dis- 
figure the paper. Swift. 

2. Specifically, one of certain lines used in the 
game of cricket. The ffowling-ereate Is a line 6 feet 8 
inches in length, drawn upon the ground at each wicket, 
so that tliu stumps stand in tlie center ; the refum-creow, 
one ol two short lines drawn at either end ol the bowl- 
ing-crease, within which the bowler must be standiiqt 
when he delivers his liall ; and the pmimnn-crecute, a line 4 
feet In front ot the wicket, and parallel with the bowling- 
crease, and at least ot the same length. (See criekeVi,) The 
space between the popping- and bowling-creases is the 
batsman's proper ground, passing out ot which he risks 

being put out of tlie g *— ^ ■“ — *■ * *’■- •" 

’■■mds of 01 ' ■ 


■ cream-ware (krem 'war), 

Our ordinary good cheer creamrd^llke^ten^artl of beer, china pottery-ware, especial^ the Wedgwood 


S. Judd, Margaret, ill. known W that name. See ware. 

8. To rise like cream. [Karo.] cream-whlte (krfim'hwit), a. Cream-colored. 

When the pre-requisite of membership is tliat a man In mosses mixt with violet 

must have creatned to tlie top by prosperity and success, Her cream-while mule his pastern set. 

•Itch eligibility will soon put an end to tlie cluliablencss Tennymn, Lanuelut and tiulnevere. 

of any gathering. A’, and Q., 7th ser., IV. 67. 


e game by n touuli of the ball In the 

M one of the opposite aide. 

. A Split or rent.— 4. A curved tile. — 6 . The 
»p of a horse’s neck. [In the last three senses 
jiTOv. Eng. ] — Qluteofemoral crease. See gluuofem- 

oral. 

crease^ (krSs), v. t . ; pret. amyip. cretieed, ppr. 
Cream-colored creasing. [< crease^, «.] 1. To make a line or 
«... folding, doubling, or 

indenting. — 2. To indent, as a cartridge-case, 
for the purpose of confining the charge ; crimp. 
— 3. In hunting, to wound by a shot which flat- 
tens the upper vertnbrte, or cuts the muscles 
of the ueek, and stuns, hut does not kill. 


» ^ , . . , . ^ cream-wove(krem'w6v),o. Woven of a cream crease*'^ (kres), v.: pret. and pp. creased, ppr. 

(kr€m), r. f. A dialectal variant of color : applied to paper. See weave. creming. [< W cresen, ereece^, by apheresis 

creamy (kre mi), a. [< cream + -yi.] 1. Like from encresen, increase: see increase, and c£. 
cream ; having the consistence or appearance cresce.l I. inlrans. To increase ; grow, 
of cream ; cream-colored ; viscid ; oily. 

Yoiir creamy words but cozen. 

Fletcher (and another), Queen of Corinth, III. 1. 

n the beacii, 


oraam^t, «. An obsolete variant of chrism, 
oraam^ (krSm), n. Same an nrame. 
oraam-oake (krSm'kak), n. A cake filled with 
a custard made of eggs, cream, etc. 
craam-cliaaaa (krSm'ehdz'), n. A kind of soft 
rich cheese prepared from curd made with new 
or unskimmed milk and an added <iuautity of 
cream, the curd being placed in a cloth and 
allowed to drain without pressure; also, any 
cheese made with an extra proportion of cream. 

Fn)ni lU cloying rlclinea* and aelicaiiy, the tcnii cream- 

ha* been variously used In ridicule of exti'cme fa*' /i ruv • i -o i ja 

tidiousne** of tante, overwrought eleganou of language cr 6 WlC 6 t (Kre aug), n. [harly mcMi* A. also wnt- (»f 0 | 4 g 0 B (krds), w. A less common spelling of 
or manner, and the like: as, the Rev. Mr. CreavicKeeee ; ten creauncef aud, ORp. in dci, 3, cHance, cry- creese* 

creaser (kre's^r), n. l. a tool for creasing 

cream-colored (krSm'kul'ord), a. Having or 
resembling the peculiar pale yellowish-wnite 


To watch the crisping ripples 
Ami temler curving lines of crwHiv spray. 

Tennyeon, Lotos-Eaters (Cliorlc Hong, v.), 
2. Containing cream. 

I'here eacli trim lass, that skims the milky store. 

To the swart trilws tlieir creamy Iwrwis allots. 

Colline, Pop. Huperstitioiis in the llighlands. 


As latter lande wol crece and thrive. 

Falladiae, Husbondrlo (E. E. T. S,), p. 1). 
II. trans. To increase ; augment. 

[Now only prov. Eng.] 

creage^t, «. (< ME. cres, *crese, by apheresis 
from encrese, increase : see increase, n,, and cf. 
crease^, r.] Increase ; profit. 

In theyre ocupaclnn they shoulde have no eres, 
Knyghthode shoulde nal lloure in his estate. 

FuUtical Foeine, etc. (ed. Furnlvall), p. 19. 


color of cream. 

The State coach, drawn by eight eream.cnloured horses, 
conveying the Queen. First Year <ga .Silken Jleigti, p. 59. 
Oraaxn-oolored courser, Cumoriue teabelUmu, a plover- 
like bird, havitia the head slate-gray or lavender, and tlie 
lining of the wings black. It inhabits Africa, breeding 


ill the northern parts of that continent, and sometimes 2. Credit ; pledge ; security. 


confidence (used also as in crimping cartridge-cases.— 2 . In bookbinding, 
def. 3), F. = Pr. oreansa = Sp. ^ecncia a tool which creases and sharply defines the 

=: Pg. erentia, < ML. credentia, faith, confidence, width of the bands of books, and fixes the posl- 
credonce : see credence, aud cf. cmmfi.] If. tion of lines on the backs and sides, the lines 
r aith ; belief. Chaucer. being afterward covered by a blind roll or blind 

Wherfore it semethe wel, that Oml lovethe liem and Is stamp. — 3. An attachment to a Sewing-ma- 
plesed with hire Creatwe, for bbo glide ^ chine for making a crease to serve as a guide 

for the next row of stitching. 


Mandeville, 'Vravels, p. 292. 


extending Its range to (Ireat Britain, Arabia, Persia, Ba- 
luchistan, the Panj&l), Hind, and Rajpiitana. 
CreMH-CTipB (k^m'kups), n. A name given in 


(nreaslng (kre'sing), «. [Vi^al n. of creasek, v.] 


-vapa varom aups;, n. a name given m „ . .r • u 

California to Platystcmon Californicus, a pretty «• In falconry, a, fine s 
f-like plant with small, cream-colored hawk s leash when it is 


poppy-like plant with small, cream-colored 
flowers. 

creamer (kre'mSr), ». l. An apparatus for 
the artificial separation of cream from milk. 


By creaunce ot coyiie ffor castes of gilc. In arch., same as tile-cr easing. 

Richard the Redelees, 1. 12 . crcgsi]ig.]|g||iiii^ (kre'sing-ham^fir), n. Aham- 
Binall line fastened to a mer with a narrow 
is first lured, rounded edge, used 

To tlie tiewits was added the creance, or long thread, by for making grooves 
ditch the Viird in tutoring was drawn back, after slie bad in sheet-metal. 
eeii permitted to fly. Strutt, Sports and Fastlmes, p. 91. creftSblg-tOOl (kre'- 
IMs usuaiiy m”a^e o“n the oenVrifugal'prindple! creancet (yS'ans), v. i. [ME. creaunoen, < cre- sing-tW), n. In metal- 
—2. A small vessel for holding cream at table; awnce, belief, credit : see ermttec, «.] To bor- worfcino, a tool used 
a cream-jug. [Colloq.] row. Chaucer. in makmg tubes and 

creamery (krdAne-ri), 11 . ; pi. creameries (-riz). creantlf (krS'ant), a. [ME., also creaunt (< OP. oprlindrical moldir-gs. 


f producers 

into butter and cheese. [U. S.] 

Dairymen make a distinction lietwecii a butter-factory 
aud a ereatnery ; the first is where butter only Is made, 
the skimmed milk going back to patrons as food for do- 
mestic animals, or . . . oUierwiio disposed of than In 



... ... . . . ... apnar. cuiiiiiBeuuii.ui:iuisimDOUBo wivu, tue au j. 

manufactured product: the crromcry is a place where milk /urc' aan erneim ol Ctvav 

Isturiied into butter and “sklm-oheese. " craven (ME. cravanf). see craven, a. i Uver- 


ppr. of rccredere, refi., to own one’s self con- over these, and liy means ' 

quored, lit. believe again, accept another faith : '*[ » ’"’ire. or * cylinder of metal corresponding to the inner 
see recreant, and of. wiscrcont. The word creant S of‘thfpmw‘r“w^J^ ’ ^ 
in ME. was used in the same way as, and was or«a.Ml n *^ 8 ee craosoZ 
appar. c^sed in form and sense with, the adj. CTcasotc, it. and v. See creosote. 


Encye. Amer., II. 622. 

cream-faced (krSm'f&st), a. White ; pale ; hav- 
ing a coward look. 

'J’hmi eream-jfae'd loon ! 

Where gott'st tliou that goose look t 

Shak., Maclioth, v. 3. 

cream-Amit (krSm'frat), w. An edible, cream- ,, 

like, juicy fruit, found in Sierra Leone, western com^e 
Africa, said to be produced by some apocyna- 
oeoiis plant. 


creastf, creastedt. 


Obsolete spellings of crest, 
Full of 


come; conquered; yielding. crested. Spenser. 

Velde the til usalsoereorU. CTCasy (kr^sl), a. [< orcowl + -«1.] 

t. , , , creases; marked by creases. 

sprile ^ ^ “ f'rom her lifted hand 

Was, for he jeH hyro cmmnf to Oyst on the crosse and 

knewleched hym gnlty^ PicmJlowtnan 193 

' creat(kre'at),«. [<F.cTdaf,<It.oraato,a6rea. 
On knees he lel doune and cryde ■ ‘ creaunte I " PUpil. servant, s Sp. Pg. criado^U servant, 

Riehard Coer de Lion, L 6819. client, < L. oreatus, pp. of ereare, make, create : 



eee crteite, v. Ot. In the tnanigei an 

uBher to a riding-master. 

XMteble (krf4't^bl), a. [< create + -able.'] 
That may oe oreaud. 

grante (li^atn, v . ; pret. and pp. created, ppr. 
ereattna. [< L. creams, pp. of creare (> It. cre- 
ate, enare sa Sp. Pg. crear, criar = P. crder), 
make, create, alBn to Or. spalveiv, complete, Skt. 
■/ kar, make.] 1. irans. 1. To 'bring into being: 
cause to exist ; specifically, to produce without 
the prior existence of the material tised, or of 
other things like the thing produced; produce 
out of nothing. 

In the beginning, God treated the heaven and the earth. 

Gen. i. 1. 

I was all ear, 

And took in strains that might create a soul 
Under the ribs of death. Milton, Comus, 1. &61. 

It is impossible for man to ereate force. 

H. Spencer, Social Statics, p. 896. 

2. To make or produce from crude or scattered 
materials; bring into form; embody: as, Peter 
the Great created the city of St. Petersburg; 
Palladio created a new style of architecture. 


Jbryden, Prol. to Troilus 
As nature createe her works. 

Sir J. Reynold*, Discourses, zlv. 

5. To make or form by investing with a new 
character or functions; ordain; constitute; ap- 
point: as, to create one a peer. 

I create you 

Companions to our person. 

Skak., Cymbellue, v. 6. 
On the first of September this Year, tlio King, l>eing at 
Windsor, treated Anne Bullen Marchioness of Pembroke, 
giving her one thousand Pounds Land a Year. 

Baker, Clirouiclcs, p. 281. 
4. To be the occasion'^; bring about; cause; 
produce. 

Was it tolerable to be supposed a liar for so vulgar an 
object as that of creating a stare by wonder-making? 

De Quineey, Herodotua. 
It was rumoured that the Company’s servants had cre- 
ated the famine [in India] by engrossing all the rice of the 
country. Macaulay, Lord Clive. 

6 . To beget; generate; bring forth. 

This shall be written for the generation to come : and 
the people which shall be treated shall praise the Lord. 

Ps. oil. 18. 

n. intrans. To originate; engage in origina- 
tive action. 


create (kr^-at'), a. t< ME. Croat, create; < L. 
creatus, pp. : see the verb.] Begotten; com- 
posed ; created. [Poetical.] 

With hearts create of duty and of zeal. 

Shak., Hen. V., 11. 2. 

creatic (k^-at'ik), a. [< Gr. aptat (Kpear-), flesh, 
+ -to.] Kelating to flesh or animal food. — 
OreatlO nausea, abhorrence of flesh food : a symptoin in 
some diseases. 

creatine, kreatlne (kr 6 'a-*i“). «• 1 = F. crea- 
tine, < Gr. Kpiac (spear-), flesh, -f -ine*.] A neu- 
tral oi^tallizable organic substance (C 4 H 9 N 3 
O 2 ) obtained from muscular tissue. See extract 
under creatinine. Also spelled creatin, kreatin. 

creatinine, creatinin (kr^at'i-nin or -nin, -nin), 
n. [= P. cr4atinine; < oreaUne-i- -ine^. -i»a.] An 
alkaline crystallizable substance (C 4 H 7 N 8 O) 
obtained by the action of acids on creatine, and 
found jin u^e and muscle extract. Also spelled 
kreatinine, kreatinin. 

This substance lereatinine]. which also forms prismatic 
crystals, moderately soluble in water, differs considerably 
from creatine in its chemical relations. . . . The relations 
of these two substances, both chemical and physiological, 
pretty clearly Indicate that ereaftntne is to be regarded as 
a derivative from creatine ; for whilst the latter predomi- 
nates in the Juice of fiesb almost to the exclusion of the 
former, the former predominates in the urine almost to 
the exclusion of the latter. 

IT. B. Carpenter, Prin. of Human Physiol., 1 00. 

creation (kr^&'ahon). n. [< ME. creation, -cion, 
< OP. creation, P.'brMNon = Pr. creatto, creaso 
ta 8 p. ereaoion a Pg. cria^ ss It. creaeione, < L. 
creatio(n-), < create, pp. creatve, create : see cre- 
ate, V.] 1. The act of creating or causing to 
exirt; especially, the act of producing both the 
material and the form of tlmt which is made; 
production from nothing; speoifloally, the ori- 
ginal formation of the verse by the Deity. 

Chaos heard bis voice ; him all his train 
Follow’d in bright procession to behold 
CreatUm, and the wonders of his might. 

MiUon, P. L., vli. 228. 
2. The -act of forming or constituting: a bring- 
ing into existence as a unit by combination of 
means or materials ; coordination of parts or 


elements into a' new entity: as, the creation of 
a character in a play. 

The creation ot a compact and solid kingdom out of a 
number of rival and hostile feudal provinces. 

Stubbe, Medieval and Modem Hist., p. 226. 
8 . That which is created ; that which has been 
produced or caused to exist ; a creature, or crea- 
tures collectively; specifically, the world; the 
universe. 


As subjects then the whole creation came. 

Sir J. Denham, Progress ot Learning. 
4. An act or a product of artistic or mechani- 
cal invention; the product of thought or fancy: 
as, a creation of the brain ; a dramatic creation. 

A false creation, 

Proceeding from the heat-oppressed brain. 

SheJe., Macbeth, il. 1. 

Choice pictures and ereatione ot carious art. Dieraeli. 
8 . The act of investing a person with a new 
character or function; appointment: as, the 
creation of peers in England. 

So formal a creation ot hoiiurariu Doctors had seldome 
ben seene, that a convocation should be coll’d on purpose 
and speeches made by the Orator. 

Evelyn, Diary, July 16, 1669. 

Whenever a peerage became extinct, he |the king] might 
make a creation to replace it. Leeky, Eng. in 18th Cent. ,11. 
Oraatlon money, a customary annual allowance or pen- 
sion from the crown In England, in the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries, to each newly created peer, the sum 
varying with tiie dignity of the rank, commonly at least 
£40 to a duke, £86 to a marquis, £20 to uu carl, and 20 
marks to a viscount. 

'Ihe duke generally received a pension of forty pounds 
per annum on his promotion, which was known as creation 
money. Stubbe, Const Hist., | 428. 

The days Of craation. Seedayi.— Theory of spoolal 
oroatlozu, In Inot., the view that the different species, or 
higher groups, of animals and plants were brought Into 
existence at different times substantially as they now ex- 
Is^: og^ed to the theory qf evolution. gyu. 3. World, 

creational (kr^-a'shtjn-al), a. [< creation + -«Z.] 
Pertainiug to creation. 

creationUm (kre-S'shon-izm), n. [< creation + 
-tem.] 1. The doctrine that matter and all 
things were created, substantially as they now 
exist, by the fiat of an omnipotent Creator, and 
not gradually evolved or developed : opposed to 
evolutionism. — 2. The doctrine that Gfod imme- 
diately creates out of nothing a new soul for each 
individual of the hiunan family, while for the 
human body there was but one creative fiat. 
800 traducianism. 

creationist (kre-a'shon-ist), n. [< creation -f 
-ist.] One who holds or favors the doctrine of 
creationism, in either sense of that word. 

creatiye (krd-a'tiv), a. [= 8 p. It. creativo; as 
create + -tec'.] Having the power or function 
of creating or producing; employed in creat- 
ing; relating to creation in any sense: as, the 
crcaftecworaofGod; creative power; & creative 
imagination. 

Or from the power of a peculiar eye, 

Ur by creative feeling ovcrliorne. 

Even in their fix’d and steady lineaments 
He traced an ebbing and a flowing mind. 

Wordeworth. 

The rich black loam, precipitated by the creative river. 

De Quineey, Herodotus. 

Without Imagination we might have critical power, but 
not creative power In science. 

Tyndtdl, Forms of Water, p. 84. 
Oreatlve ImaglllAttOIL plasUc imagination ; the power 
of imagining objects different from any that have been 
known by experience. 

creatiTeiiess (kre-a'tiv-nes), n. The character 
or faculty of being creative or productive; ori- 
ginality. 

All these nations [French, Spanish, and English] had the 
same ancient examples before them, had the same rever- 
ence for antiquity, yet they Involuntarily deviated, more 
or lets happily, into originality, success, and the freedom 
of a living creorieeness. LoweU, Study Windows, p. 219. 

creator (kre-ft'tor), n. [< ME. creator, creatour, 
creatur, < OF. creator, creatour, F. erdateur s 
Pr. creator s= Sp. Pg. eriador = It. creatore, < 
L, creator, a creator, maker,< crear^ pp. oreatue, 
make, create: see create, v.] 1. One who cre- 
ates, in any sense of that word, or brings some- 
thing into existence; especially, one who pro- 
duces something out of nothing: speoifioally 
(■with a capital letter), God considered as hav- 
ing brought the universe into existence out of 
nothing. 

Komembsr now thy Creator in the days of thy youth. 

Eccl. xii. 1. 

It is the poets and artists of Greece who are at the eome 
time its prophets, tile ereatore of its diriniUes, and the 
nvaalers of ite theological beliefs. J. CaMl. 


Such a man, It not actnaUy a ereator, yet so pre-emi- 
nently one who moulded the creations of others into new 
shapes, might well titice to himself a name from the su- 
preme deity of hit creed. B, A, J'VeefiMWi Venice, p. 140. 
2. Figuratively, that by means of which any- 
thing is brought into ejnstonoe ; a creative me- 
dium or agency: as, steam is the creator of 
modem industrial progress, 
creatonlllp (krf-fi’tor-shlp), n. [< creator + 
■ship,] The state or oonoition of being a cre- 
ator. 

creatresB (krS-a'tres), n. [< creator + -ess; after 
F. erSatrioe * It. creatrice, < L. ereatrix (crea- 
tric-), fem. of creator ; see creator.] A woman 
who creates, produces, or constitutes. 

Him long Shu so with shadowes entertain’d. 

As her Creatreeee had in charge to her ordun’d. 

.ipeneer, F. Q., IH. vlli. la 

ereatrix (kre-a'triks), n. [L. : see creatress.] 
Bame as creatress. 

creatliral (krS't^-ftl), a. [< creature + -al.] 

1. Pertaining or relating to creatures or cre- 
ated things. — 2t. Creative. • 

Self-moving substance, that bo th’ definition 
Of souls, that 'lungs to them in gunerall : 

This weil-expresseth that common cuudltion 
Of every vitall center ereaturalt. 

Dr. H. Morn, Psyohathanasia, I. ii. 26. 
Oreatnral dualluiL the doctrine ot a distinction be- 
tween the spirit andthe natural soul. 

creattire (ItrS'Jm), n. and a. [< ME. creature, 
< OF. creature, F. ordature a=t Pr. creatura = Sp. 
Pg. criatura = It. creatura, < LL. creatura, a 
creature, the creation, < L. creare, pp. creatus, 
create : see create, v.] I. n. 1. A created thing; 
hence, a thing in general, animate or inanimate. 
0 je ereaturU vnkyndu I ttiou Iren, thou steel, thou scharp 
thorn ! 

How durst 3H slee oure l)est frend ? 

PoHtieal Poems, etc. (od. Furolvall), p. 209. 
God's first creature was light. Bacon, Mew Atlantis. 
As the Lord was pleased to convert Paul as he was In 
persecuting, etc., so he might manifest himself to liim os 
he was taking the moderate use of the creature colled to- 
bacco. Winthrop, Hist. New England, I. 826. 

Thu rest of us were greatly revived and comforted by 
that good creature — fire. 

it. !,. Steveneon, Silverado Squatters, p. 140, 

2. Speolflcally, and most commonly, a living 
crearod being ; an animal or animate being. 

For so work the honey-bees ; 

Creaturee that by a rule in nature teach 
The act of order to a peopled kingdom. 

.9/to*.. Hen. V., I. 2. 
There Is not a creature bears life shall more faithfully 
study to do you service In all offices of duty and vows of 
due respect. Ford, Love's Sacrifice, I, 1. 

MlUluns of spiritual creatures walk the earth 
Unseen, both when we wake and when we sleep. 

a Milton, P. L., fv. 677. 

3. In a limited sense, a human being : used ab- 
solutely or with an epithet (poor, idk, low, etc., 
or good, pretty, sweet, etc. ), In contempt, com- 
miseration, or endearment : as, an idle creature; 
what a creature ! a pretty creature ; a sweet crea- 
ture. 

The world hath not a sweeter creature. 

Shak., OtheUo, iv. 1. 

4. Bometbing regarded as created by, spring- 
ing from, or entirely dependent upon some- 
thing else. 

That this English common Isw is the creature ot Chris- 
tianity has never been questioned. 

A. A. Uodge, New Princeton Rev., HI. 40. 

5. Bpecifioally, a person who owes his rise and 
fortune to another ; one who is subject to the 
will or influence of another; an instrument ; a 
tool. 


creature, and ungratefull enough. 

Evelyn, Diary, July 22, 1674. 

6 . Intoxicating drink, especially’ whisky. 
[Humorous, from the passage 1 Tim. iv. 4, 
“Every creature of Goa is good,” used in de- 
fense of the use of wine.] 


- find my master took too much of the c 
night, and now Is angling for a Quarrel. 

Dryden, Amphitryon, ill. 
That you will turn over this measure of the comfortable 


Scoff, Old Mortality, Ul. 
n, a. Of or belonging to the body : as, crea- 
ture comforts. 

oreatnrelesflt (krS'tur-les), a. [< creature + 
-less.] 'Without creatures. 

God was alone 
And ereaturelese at first. 

Donne, To the Countess of Bedford. 

creatlirely (kre't§r-U), a. [< creature + -Zyi.l 
Of or pertaining' to a created or dependent 



orMtnrdy 

iMlog; havioffthe character and liraitatioiui of 
a creature. [Bare.] 

Ck>me, not keeping to the pure gift, have in er$aturely 
cunning and eeU-exaltatlou nought out many Invention*. 

John Woolman, Journal, Iv. 

Ohriftlanity reeled on the belief that Ood made all 
things very good, and that the evil In the world was due 
to aln — to the iierver*lty of the ertalurely will. 

Prof. Flint. 

craattireship (kr^'tflr-ship), n. [< creature + 
-gfcijt,] The state of" being a creature. [Bare.] 

The state of elect and non-elect, afore or without the 
consideration of the fall, is that of ereatureihip sluiply 
and absolutely consldereo. Qoodtvin, Works, II. Iv. 184. 

creatnrlzet(ltrfi't^-lz), v. t. [< creature + -ire.] 
To give the character of a created being or 
creature to ; specifically, to animalize. 

This sisterly relation and consanguinity . . . would . . . 
degrade and ertaturiu that mundane soul. 

Cudworth, Intellectual System, p. &M. 
creanneef, n. and «. See creance. 
oreauntf, a. See creant^. 
crease f krfiz), n. [Origin obsonre ; perhaps for 
''erase, < craze, r.] In mining, the work or tin 
in the udddlo part of the huddle in dressing tin 
ore. Pryee. [Cornwall.] 
crebriconate (kre-bri-kos'tat), a. [< L. creher, 
close, + costa, a rib, + -atei.] In conch., mark- 
ed with closely set ribs or ridges, 
erebrisulcate (kre-bri-sul'kat), a. [< L. creber, 
close, + sulcus, a furrow, + -a<»i.] In conch., 
marked with closely set transverse furrows. 
Crebrltudet (kreb'rf-tud), n. [< LL. crebritudo, 
< L. creber, close, frequent.] Frequentness ; 
oftenness. Bailey. 

crebriwy (kreb'rj-ti), n. [< L. crebrita{t~)a, close- 
ness, frequeuoyj'< creber, close, frequent.] Close 
■ncoession ; frequent occurrence : frequency. 
[Rare.] 

I guess by the ertbrity and number of tlio stones remain- 
ing. A. /<. Lewu, Jour, of Anlhrop. Inst., XV. KW. 

orebrOlUl (krS'bms), a, [< L. creber, close, fre- 
quent. + -<m«.] Near together I frequent; fre- 
quently occurring. [Bare.] 

Assisting grace, stirred up by orshrous and frequent acts, 
grows up fiito an habit or facility of working. 

aeodtxtin. Works, V. I. 176. 

CcMm (krftsh), n. [P., < OF. creche, a crib, > 
E. cratch^, q. v.] 1. A public nursery where 
the children of women who go out to work are 
cared for during the day, usually for a small 
parent.— 2. An asylum for foundlings and 
innnts which have been abandoned. 

OradBCTU (kr^-sis'kus), n. [NL., < Crex (Crec-) 
+ dim. -M 0 U 8 .] A genus of very small dark- 
colored crakes, containing sugh species as the 
Uttle black rail of North America, Creoiseusja- 
maicensis. Cabanis, 1856. 
credence (krS'dgns), n. [< me. credence, < OF. 
credence, credance (also creance, etc.), faith, = 
It. eredenza, faith (also a cupboard, etc.), < ML. 
credentia, faith, < L. creden{t-)8, believing : see 
credent and credit, v. Cf. creance, a doublet of 
credence.] 1. Belief; credit; reliance of tho 
mind on evidence of facts derived from other 
sources than personal knowledge, as from the 
testimony of others. 

I can nut sel what ha is, but wele he aomed a wise man, 
and Uierfore I yaf to his couiisclle eredenet. 

Merlin (E. E. T. S.), 1. 47. 

Tliese lino legends, told with staring eyes, 

Met with small eredenee from the old and wise. 

0. W. Itolmee, Tl>e Island Ruin. 
Their kings snapeot each other, hut pretend 
Credence of what their lying lips disclose. 

H, H. Stoddard, History. 
2. That which gives a claim to credit, belief, 
or confidence; credentials: now used only in 
the phrase letter of ore^nce (a paper intended 
to commend tho bearer to the confidence of a 
third person). 

Ho left his credence to make good the rest. Tyndale. 

The foresaid Master general which now Is hath caused 
V* his messengers to bo sent with letter! of credence viito 
your Maiestle. Haklnyt'e royagee, I. 148. 

What Sign, what Powers, what Credence do you bring? 

Coidey, Pindaric Odes, xlv. 8. 
3f. Some act or process of testing the nature 
or character of food before serving it, as a pre- 
caution against poison, formerly practised in 
royal or noble households. 

Credence Is vsed, & tastynge, lor drede of pnysenynge. 

B^el Book (E. E. T. 8.), p. 106. 

Tasting and credence (or assaying) belong to no rank 
under that of an Earl. 

Rooks qf Precedence (E. E. T. S., extra ser.), 1. 17, note 8. 
4t. In medieval times, a side-table or side- 
board on which the food was placed to be tasted 
before serving; hence, in later use, a cupboard 


or cabinet for the display of plate, etc.-— 6. 
Eccles., in the Roman Catholic and Anglican 
ohurohos, a small 
table, slab, or shelf 
against the wall of 
the sanctuary or 
chancel, near the 
epistle side of the 
altar (on the right of 
one facing it). On the 
crodenre ai-o idaced the 
cruets, the veml (canister, 



Credence, i6th century. 

. rom a carving In Amiens Cathe- 
Iral. (FromVlonet.le.Duc’f01ct. 
luMoUllerftauvals.") 


Bometiine* a niche in the 
sanotuary-wall serves the 
same purpose. At high 
mass iu tho Homan Cath- 
olic Church, and at all 
celebrations in the Angli- 
can Church, the elements 
are taken from the cre- 
douco at the time of the 
offertory. In the Greek 
Church there Is no cre- 
dence, the table In the 
ohaitei of pruthosis (tee 
proiheei!) serving instead. 

Also called eredence-tabU. 

= Sjm. 1. Coiifldonce, 
trust, faith. 

credencet (kre'dons), 

V, t. [< credence, n.] 

To give credence to; 
believe. 

In eredentinij his tales. 

Skelton, Why (^ome ye not 
(to Court? 

credence-table (krS'dj^ns-t&'bl), n. Same as 
credence, 6. ' 

oredencive (krfdlon'siv), «. [< credence + -ive,] 
Having a strong impulse to believe and act 
upon testimony. [Bare.] 
credenciveneSB (kre-den'siv-nes), n. A social 
impulse to conformity or acquiescence ; a ten- 
dency to believe any testimony. [Bare.] 
credend (krf-dend')r Same as credendum. 
credendum (krf-den'dum), ; pi. credenda 
(-dj^). [L., ueut. gerundive of credere, believe : 
see creed.] In theoL, something to be believed ; 
an article of faith ; a matter of belief, as dis- 
tinguished from agendum, a matter of practice: 
usually in tho plural. 

credent (krS'dent), a. [< L. credcn(t-)a, ppr, 
of credere, beuove: boo credit. Cf. creant, a 
doublet of credent^ and grant, whiob is closely 
related.] 1. Believing: inclined to believe or 
credit ; apt to give creaenco or belief ; credu- 
lous. 

If with too credent ear you list bis songs. 

Shak., Samlet, 1. 8. 

2, Having credit; not to bo questioned. 

My authority bears of a credent bulk ; 

That no particular scamial once can touch. 

Shak., M. for M., Iv. 4. 

robsolote or archaic in both uses.] 
credential (kre- den' shal), a. and n, [< OF. 
credencial, < ML. "eredeniialis, < credentia, faith, 
credit ; see credence, n.] I. a. Giving a title to 
credit or confidence. 

Credential letters on both sides. 

Camden, Elizabeth (trans.), an. 1800. 

II. n. 1. That which gives credit ; that which 
gives a title or claim to confidence. [Bare in 
the singular.] 

For this groat dominion hero. 

Which over other beasts we claim, 

Reason our host credential doth appear. 

Buekinghamchire, Ode on Brutus. 
2, pi. Evidences of right to credence or au- 
thority; specifically, letters of credence; testi- 
monials given to a person as the warrant on 
which belief, credit, or authority is claimed for 
him, as the letters of commendation and au- 
thorization given by a Mvemment to an am- 
bassador or envoy, which procure for him rec- 
ognition and credit at a foreign court, or the cer- 
tificate and other papers showing the appoint- 
ment or election of an ofBoer. 

To produce bis credential* that be Is Indeed God's am- 
bassador. Trench. 

He felt that he had shown hit credential*, and they were 
nut accepted. O. W. CurtU, Int. to Cecil Hreeme, p. 2. 

Etiquette, however, demands that the audience for pre. 
tenting credentiid* should take place as early as possible. 

R. Schuyler, American Diplomacy, p. 186. 

In very many cases the [medieval] letters were little 
more than credential*. The real newt was carried by the 
bearer of the letter. 

Stubbt, Medieval and Modem Hist, p. 188. 

credibility (kred-i-bil'i-ti), n.: pi. orediMlities 
(•tiz). [s OF. erwOkU, oroidbleU, F. eridibiUtd 


tietdSA 

m Sp. eredibiUdad m Pg. orsdibtUdade m It. ere- 
dibUiti, < L. as if *ered(b(Uta(t-)s, < oredtbiUs, 
credible: see credible.] 1. The capahiliiy or 
condition of being credited or believed; that 
quality in a person or thing which renders him 
or it worthy of credence; oredibleness ; just 
claim to credit : as, the credibility of a witness; 
the credibility of a statement or a narrative. 

The eredibaity of the Gospels would never have been 
dented, If It were not for the philosophical and dogmatic 
skepticism which desires to get rid of the supernatural 
and miraculous at any price. 

Sehaff, Hist. Christ. Church, I. | 78. 

2. That which makes credible; evidence of 
truth; proof. [Bare.] 

We may be as sure that Christ, the first-fruits, is already 
risen, as all these credibilitie* can make us. 

Jer. Tapior, Works (ed. 11:85), II, 68. 

3. Credence; credit; belief. [Bare and inac- 
curate.] 

rieasiug fantasies, the cobweb visions of those dream- 
ing varlets, the poets, to which I would not have my Ju- 
dicious readers attach any eredU)Uitu. 

Irving, Knickerbocker, p. 262. 
HiStOTloal credibility, the validity of testimony, as de- 
pendent on the trustworthiness of the witness, or on the 
probability of the fact testified. 

credible (kred'i-bl), a. r< ME. credible, < OP. 
credible (also croidihle ana eredable, creable, ere- 
aulc, ereavle, F, croyable) = Sp, crdble = Pg. 
oricel as It. credibile, credevole, < L. credibUis, 
worthy of belief, < orederCf believe ; see credit,'] 

1. Worthy of credit or belief, because of known 
or obvious veracity. Integrity, or competence : 
applied to persons. 

Aftur they Issn duly warned or required by ij. credible 
persones of the seld cite. 

mgtieh Odd* (E. B. T. 8.), p. 877. 

No one can demonstrate to me that there Is such an Isl- 
and as Jamaica ; yet upon the testimony of credible per- 
sons I am free from doubt. Tilloteon. 

2. Capable of being credited or believed, be- 
cause involving no contradiction, absurdity, or 
impofifiibility; believable: applied to thin^. 

In Japan . . . ceremony was elaborated in books so far 
that every transaction, down to an execution, had its va- 
rious movement* prescrilied with a scarcely credible nil- 
nntones*. M. Speneer, Prin. of Soctol., ( 429. 

The notion* of the beginning and end of the world en- 
tertaiuod by our forefathers are no longer credible. 

Ilwcley, Science and Culture. 
Orsdlbls WltnMS, in law: (a) A competent witness: as, 
a will must be attested bv two or more credible wiUieue*. 
(b) A witness not disqualified nor Impeached as unworthy 
of credit ; as, the fact was established on tho trial by the 
testimony of several credible witnene*. 
credlblenesB (kred ' i -bl - nos), «. Credibility ; 
worthiness of belief; just claim to credit. 
[Bore.] 

The crediblene** of . . . these narratives. 

Boyle, Works, I. 436. 

credibly (kred'i-bli), adv. In a manner that 
deserves belief; upon good authority; by cred- 
ible persons or witnossea. 

And so at the Necqueban, English men have bought, 
as I have l)een credibly Informed, great quantities of very 
good Amlmrgrlese. Dampier, Voyages, I. 73. 

Philip was seen by one credibly Informing us, under » 
strong gnard. 

Mr. Dudley, In Now England's Memorial, p. 486. 


[Yellowstone] park during the winter month*. 

Pop. Sei. Mo., XXVIII. 677. 
credit (kred'it), f. [< L. ereditus, pp. of cre- 
dere, believe, trust, confide, s= Ir. eret-im = 
Qael.^ireid, believe (perhaps from L.), =s Skt. 
^ad'-^dhdmi, I believe (pp. ^ad-dadhat, trust- 
ing, tfraddhd, trust, faith, desire), < frad, mean- 
ingperhaps ‘heart’ (= Gr. Kapcla L. cor(d-) 
= E. heart), + •\/ dhd (as Or. mSivai = L. dare, 
griye) : prod being used only in connection with 
this verb. In some senses the E. verb, like F. 
crMiter (> G. creditiren = Dan. kreditere), i» 
from the nonn. Hence (from L. credere) also 
credit, n., credible, credent, credence, creant, cre- 
ance, miscreant, recreant, creed, grant, etc.] 1. 
To believe; confide iu the truth of; put cre- 
dence or confidence In : as, to credit a report or 
the person who makes it. 

Now 1 change my mind. 

And partly credit tilings that do presage. 

^ak., J. C., V. 1. 

’Tis an easy and necessary belief, to credit wliat our ey» 
and sense bath examined. 

Sir T. Browne, Rellglo Medici, 1. 9. 

For politeness' take, M tried to credit the invention, but 
grew snsplcioue instead. 

O. W. Cable, Old Creole Days, p. 289. 

2. To reflect credit upon; do credit to; give 
reputation or honor to. 



Orw. . . . ctUrntfor oompuyto conn- 

ttoanoe h«r. 

Curt, I call tlwni forth to eredft her. 

Shot., T. ofthe8.,lv. L 
Hay here her monument etand 10, 

To m4it thia rude age. 

WuHUr, £pitaph on Lady Sedley. 

8. To trust ; sell or lend in confidence of future 
payment: as, to credit goods or money.— 4. To 
enter upon tne credit side of an account ; give 
credit for: as, to credit the amount paid; to 
credit the interest paid on a bond.^Syn. 1. To 
give (altb to, confide in, rely upon, 
credit (fcred'it), n. [s- D. hrediet ss 0. Dan. 8w. 
/tredit, < F. erSMt as Sp. orSdito = Pg. It. oredito, 
< L. creditum, a loan, credit, neut. of oreditua, 
pp. of credere, trust, believe, confide. The other 
senses are directly from the verb: see credit, v. 
Cf. creed.] 1. Belief; faith; a reliance on or 
confidence in the truth of something said or 
done: used both subjectively and objectively. 

This faculty of credit, aud acwptlng or admitting things 
weakly authorized or warranted, is of two kinds. 

Baton, Advancement of Learning, 1. 48. 
There is no composition in these news. 

That gives them credit. Shak., Othello, 1. 3. 

Hrs. Plndust behaved herself with such an air of Inno- 
cence that she easily gained credit and was acquitted. 

Addieon, Trial of the Dead in Reason. 

What though no credit doubting wits may give? 

The fair and innocent sliall still believe. 

Pope, R. of the L., 1. S9. 

As slsves they would have obtained little eredil, except 
when falling in with a previous idea or belief. 

De Quineep, Herodotus. 
S. Eepute as to veracity, integrity, ability, re- 
liableness. etc. ; right to confidence or trust ; 
faith due to the action, character, or quality of 
a person or thing; reputation: as, tne credit 
of a historian ; a physioian in high credit with 
the profession ; the credit of the securities is at 
a low ebb. 

To-morrow, sir, I m-estle for my credit; and he that es- 
capes me without some broken limb shall acquit him well. 

S/uik., As you Like it, i. 1. 

How many wounds have been given, and ereditt slain, 
fur the poor victory of an opinion ! 

. Sir T, Browne, Rollgio Medici, ii. S. 

8. Good repute; favorable estimation; trust- 
ful regard or consideration. 

Nothing was judged more necessary by him tour 8a- 
vlourl than to bring the vanities of this World out of that 
credit and reputation they liod gained among foolish men. 

StiUitigjUet, Sermons, I. ill. 
Yea, while I live, no rich or itolile knave 
Shall walk the world in credit to his grave. 

Pope, Imit. of Horace, II. 1. 120. 

4, That which procures or is entitled to belief 
or confidence; authority derived from charac- 
ter or reputation : as, we believe a story on the 
credit of the narrator. 


We are content to take this on your credit. Uooker. 


Authors of so good credit that we need not to deny tliem 
an historical faith. i. Walton, Complete Angler, p. 41. 


6. One who or that which brings or reflects 
honor or distinction. 


Charles may yet be a credit to his family. 

Sheridan, School for Scandal, 11. 8. 

Ho [Frederic] also served with credit, though witl)out 
any opportunity of acquiring brilliant distluction, under 
the command of Prince Eugene. 

Uaeavlay, Frederic the Great. 
6. Influence derived from the good opinion or 
confidence of others ; interest ; power ^rived 
from weight of character, from friendship, ser- 
vice, or other cause : as, the minister has credit 
with the prince ; use your credit with your friend 
in my favor. 

Whose credit with the Judge . . . 

Could fetch your brother from tlia manacles 

Of the all-binding Uw. Shak., M. for M., 11. 4. 

Ciedit with a god waa claimed by the Troian, . . . not 
on account of rectitude, but on account of oblations mado ; 
aa is shown by Gliryses prayer to Apollo. 

B. Spencer, Frin. of SncloL, t 3i«. 


7. In com. : (a) Trust ; confidence reposed in the 
ability and intention of a purchaser to make 
payment at some future time either specified or 
indefinite: as, to ask or give credit; to sell or 
buy on credit. When a merchant girea a credit, he sells 
his wares on an expressed or Implied promise that the pur- 
chaser will pay for them at a future time. The seller be- 
lieves in the solvency or probity of the purchaser, and de- 
livers his goods on that belief or trust ; or he delivers 
them either on the credit or reputation of the purchaser 
or on the afoengtfa of approved security. 

I%e efnmlaUon of money was large. This circnlation, 
belas of of course rested on credit ; and this credit 

wu fottncled on banking capital, and bank deposits. 

D. Webrter, Speech, Senate, March 18, U84. 
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Manufactores were rude, credit almoetnhknown; society 
therefore recovered from the shock of war almost as soon 
as the actual confilot was over. Macaulay. 

Asltls, hehasto boy on a credit, an uncertain one at that, 
all his store things. The merchant, be puts on so much 
over an' above, because it's a credit bargain. 

W. M. Baker, New Timothy, p. 231. 

(b) The reputation of solvency and probity 
which entitles a man to be trusted in buying 
or borrowing. 

Credit supposes specific and permanent funds for tlie 
punctual payment of interest, with a moral certainty of 
the final redemption of the principal. 

A. Hamilton, ConUnentallst, No. iv. 
8. In bookkeeping, the sideof an account on which 
payment is entered: opposed to debit: as, this 
article is carried to one’s credit and that to one's 
debit. Abbreviated Cr. — 9. A note or bill is- 
sued 1^ a government, or by a corporation or 
individual, which circulates on the confidence 
of men in the ability and disposition of the is- 
suer to redeem it : distinctively called a bill of 
credit. — 10. The time given for payment for 
anything sold on trust: as, a long credit or 
a short credit. — 11. A sum of money due to 
some person; anything valuable standing on 
the creditor side of an account: as, A has a 
credit on the books of B ; the credits are more 
than balanced by the debits. 

Credite of warehouao roceipta and Mils of lading. 

The American, Vll. 160. 
12f. A credible or credited report. 

I could not find him at tliu Elephant : 

Yet there he waa ; and there I found thia credit. 

That he did range ttie town to aeek me out. 

Shak., T. N., Iv. 8. 


mobile, movable : see credit, and moWls.] 1. 
In French hist, a banking eorporation fomM to 
1^2, imder the name of tlio ‘‘Sooidtd generale 
du Credit Mobilier,” with a capital of 6(L00(I,CW 
francs, for the placing of loans, handling the 
stocks of all other companies, and the transac- 
tion of a general banlang business. It engaged 
in very oxtenaive transaction*, buying, selling, and loaning 
in such a manner os to bring into one organised whole all 
the stocks and credit of France, and waa apparently in a 
most prosperous condition until ft propoaea to Ueue bonds 
to tlie amount of 240,000,000 franca. This amount of paper 
currency frightened financiers, and the government for- 
bade its issue. From this time the company rapidly de- 
clined, and closed its alfolrs in 1867, with great iom to all 
but its proprietors. 

2. In U. S. hist., a similar corporation chartered 
to Pennsylvania to 1863 witn a capital of |2,- 
600,000. In 1867, after passing into new hands, and In- 
creasing its stock to S3,7.'i0,000, it became a company for 
the building of the Union Pacific railroad. For a few 
years it paid large dividends, and its stock rose In value. 
In a trial in Pennsylvania in 1872 aa to the ownership of 
some stock, it was shown tliat certain congreumeii secretly 
possessed stock, and both houses of the Congrese that met 
in Doceinber of that year appointed commliteea of Invea- 
ttgation. The Senate committee recomtnended the ex- 

£ 111*100 of one member ; but the Senate did iiotliing. The 
louse committee recommended the expulsion of two of 
its members ; but the House, instead, passed resolutions 
of censure. 

creditor (kred'i-tor), n. [= OF. crediteur, credi- 
tour = Sp. acreedor = Pg. acredor, eredor ss 
It. creditore = G. creditor ss Dan. 8w. kreditor, 
< L. creditor, a creditor (def. 2), < credere, w. 
creditua, trust, believe: see credit, n.] If. One 
who believes ; a believer. 

The easy creditore of novelties. 

Daniel, ClvU Wars, HI. 84. 


BIU Of credit See def. 0, and biRs.- Oeneral credit of 
u witness, his credibility, or general character for veruci. 
ty, Irreapwtlve of any particular Mas in tlie case in whicli 
he is called.— Letter of credit sn order given by bankers 
or others atone place to enable a person, at Ills option, to 
receive money at another place. In legal effect, it Is a re- 
‘ bo (I ' 


quest tliat creillt to an amount stated be given the person 
inuntione<l, coupled with the engagement that, if oredlt 
is given, the writer will bo responsible for any default 
n the part of the holder. Letters of r- 
..inds ; yenerat when addressed to an 
and special when addressed to some pi 


men entertain in the ablUty a . . 

or community to make good its engagements with its 
creditors ; or, tlie estimation in which Individuals hold tho 
■ IS affecting the security of 
or interest on 'rim 

r — iral financial 

u community or countnr.— Tc cpcn a CTCd... 

creditability (krotPi-ta-biri-ti), n. [< credi- 
table : see -oility,'} The quality of betog credi- 
table. 

creditable (kred'i-t^bl), a. [< credit -f -able.l 
If. Worthy of credit or belief; credible. 

And there Is an instance yet behlndo, wliich is more 
creditable than cither, and gives probalillity to them all. 

QlanviUe, Vanity of Dogmatizing, xxl. 

Creditable witnesses. Ludlow, Memoirs, III. 74, 

2. Beputable; bringing credit, honor, repu- 
tation, or esteem ; respectable ; of good re- 
port. 

A creditable way of living. Arbuthnot, John Bull. 

creditableneea Qored'i-ta^bl-nes), n. Reputa- 
bleness ; creditable character, condition, or es- 
timation; the character ot being admired or 
imitated. 

Among all these snares, there Is none more entangling 
than the creditablcnees and repute of customary vices. 

Decay of Chrietian Piety. 

creditably (kred'i-ta-bli), <tdv. Reputably; 
with credit ; without "disgiaco. 

Ho who would be creditably, and successfully, a villain, 
let him go whining, praying, and preaching to hit work. 

SoiUh, Sermons, V. 218. 

Crddlt fonder (krfi-d6' fdn-sya'). [F., lit. land 
credit : eridit. credit ; fancier, landed, pertain- 
ing to land, < fonds, ground, landed property, 
cash, funds: see credit, n., and fund.'i Anasso- 
oidtion that lends money on the pledge of real 
estate. Such association* are of two kinds ; (a) Those in 
which the association lends money on real estate at a fixed 
rate of interest, and iasiies stock based on the property thus 
pledged, promtslng to pay a fixed rate of interest thereon. 
The stock may be bought by any {lerson. The purchaser, 
In effect, buys the stock on the promise of the borrower 
coupled with the pledge of his property, and on the fui- 
ther promise of the ossooiation. This form is common in 
Oemiany. (6) Those in which the loan Is repaid by Instal- 
ments or annuities extending over a period of years, gen- 
erally fifty. Associations this kind are common in 
France. 

MobiUer (kred'it m^bS'lifor; F. pron. 
kx4-de' mo-be-lyft'). [F., lit. personal credit: 
crMit, credit ; mobilier, personal (of property), < 


spociftcally, one who gives credit in i 
transactions; hence, one to whom a sum of 
money is due for am .-x, 

debtor. Abbreviated I 

nv est ... 

Shak., 

Creditors have better memories than debtors. 

tVanklin, Way to Wealth. 
OatboUo creditor. See oaf Aofio. — Creditor ezohanfea. 
Sec olearimj house.— Creditor's aotlon. or oredltor*e 
bill (a) An action or a bill In w|Ulty, by one or more 
creditors, in many cases in behalf also of ail other credi- 
tors who shall come In under the judgment or decree, to 
reach assets such as could not be sold on execution at 
law, for an account of the assets and a due settlement of 
tho estate ; commonly called a strict creditor's bill. (6) A 
similar action or bill to act aside a fraudulent transfer of 
assets which may he sold on execution : commonly called 
a bill in the nature of a creditor's bill, or a Init fn aid of a» 
meufiOTt.— Executor creditor. See emeutor.— nn- 
ferred creditor, a creditor who by law is entitled to an 
advantage, as in tlie' time or amount of payment, not pos- 
sessed by other creditors.— gecondazy creditor, in Scots 
law, an expression used In contradistinction to catholic 
creditor.— To delay oredltore. Bee delay. 
creditress (kred'i-tree), n. [< creditor + -ees: 
see creditrix.J A female creditor, 
creditriz (kred'i-triks), n. [= It. creditrice, < 
LL. croditrix {creditric-), fern, of L. creditor: 
Bee creditor. Cf . creditress.'] A female creditor. 


credit-union (kred'it-u'nyon), n. A oofipera- 
tive banking Bociety, formed for the purpose 
of lending its credit or money to its members 
on real or personal property, and of dividing 
among them any profit that may bo made. See 
credit fonder. 

crednerito (kred'nfir-it), n. [After the German 
geologist H. Credner (bom 1841).] An oxid of 
manganese and copper, occurring in foliated 
masses of an iron-black or steel-gray color, 
credo (krS'do), n. [L., I believe: see creed,] 
1. The creed m the service of the Roman Cath- 
olic and Anglican churches.— 2, A musical 
setting of the creed, usually in canon or fugue 
form. It comes between the Gloria and the 
Sanctus. 

credulity (krf-du'li-ti), n. [< F. criduliUesc 8p, 
credulidad s= Pg. credulidade =s It^ creduUtd, < 
L. credulita{t-)s, < credulus, credulous : see cred- 
ulous.] A weak or ignorant disregard of the 
nature or strength of the oxudence upon which 
a belief is founded; in general, a disposition, 
arising from weakness or ignorance, to believe 
too readily, especially impossible or absurd 
things. 

Wearied from doubt to doutit to flee, 

We welcome fond credulity. 

Guide confident, though blind. 

Seott, Marmion, IIL 80. 

There is often a portion of willing credulity and enthu- 
siasm in the veneration which the most discerning men 
pay to Uielr political Idols. 

Macaulay, Hallam's Const HUt 



attdidttr 

(VttfMlfty, M a mmUl ud moral phenomenon, manl* 
feete ttieU in wtdelj different wnyi, according ae it chancea 
to be the daughter of fancy or terror. 

Loteell, Among niy Books, 1st sen, p. 81. 
■toa. FtmatMtm, Bigotry, etc. See ntperttUion, 
CTMUOaff C— orMtUe sa Bp. 

erMulo S9 Pg, It.' crmulo, < L. eredulus, apt to 
believe, < eredere, believe : see creed.] 1. Char- 
aoterized l^or exhibiting credulity; uncritical 
with regard to beliefs; easily deceived; gull- 
ible. 

A eredulouf lathur, and a brother noble. 

Whose nature Is so far from doing harms 
That he suspecU none. Shak., Lear, 1. 2. 

Children and fools are ever ersdufous. 

And 1 am both, 1 think, for 1 believe. 

Bean, and FI., King and !No King, iv. 4. 

2t. Believed too readily. [Rare.] 

‘Twos he possessed n 

oredllloaBly (kre^'^-lua-U), adv. With credu- 
lity. 

llie Queen, by her Lelger Ambassador, adviseth the 


oredtJonsneSB (kred'^-lus-nes), n. Credulity; 
readiness to believe without sufficient evidence ; 
gullibility. 

Beyond all credulity ... Is the crtdnloum^i ot Athe- 


fftted (krdd), n. [< ME. credo (sometimes, as 
L., credo), < AS. orSda = Icel. kredda (also, af- 
ter L., hredo) ts MHG. ergde (cf. Gael. or£) ; in 
other languages usually in L. form, OF. F. Pr. 


ip. Pg. It. credo, creed; < L. credo, I believe, 
the firet word of the Latin version of the Apos- 
tles* and Nicene creeds; Istpers. sing. pres. ind. 
act. of credere, believe, trust, confide : see credit, 
«.] 1. A statement of belief on any subject, 
religious, political, scientific, or other; especial- 
It, a formal statement of religious belief ; a 
‘‘form of words, setting forth with authority 
certain articles of belief which are regarded by 
the framers as necessary for salvation, or at 
least for the well-being of the Christian Church ” 
{Schaff, The Creeds of Christendom, I. i. ). in tite 
notMumt chiuxihM the anthurlty of urueda ia relative 
and limited, and alwayi eubordlnate to the Hilde aa tlie 
only infallible rule of faith and practice. In the Greek 
and Roman Catholic churchei the creed of the church 
ia regarded as of eq<ial authority over the believer with 
the Bible. The principal historical creeds of Christen- 


sitheAfA- 

. -10 Church 

of England, but not by the Frotcstaiit Episcopal Church 
In the United States, nor by other Protestant communi- 
ties ; the /leorees qf tAe Council of Trent (a. D. IMS), tlie 
great symlKil of Bomantsm (see Tridentine); the Orthodox 
Cbiy'sssion of Moffila* (seventeenth century), and the creed 
ratuled by the Synod of Jenualeui (1672), both recognized 
by the Greek Church; the Auffubury Cof^sssion 71630), 
the symliol of the Lutheran Church ; the llelvetic ConfeM- 
limit (two oonfeosions, a first and a second Helvetic 


mentof the reformed faith of tli 

minsfor Cm\f«M*U>n of Faith (1647), tne symbol of me pree- 
byterlan Church ; the Oonotit of the .^ynod of Dort (1619), 
aimed espeolally at Armlnianlsm, and still regarded as a 
symbol of doctrine by the Reformed Church of the Nether- 
lands and the Reformed (Dutch) Church In America; the 
Thirty-nine ArtieUt (1663-7^01 the Church of England 
and (revised in 1801) of the imtestant Episcopal Church 
in the United States; the Savoy Confeiiion (1668), a Con- 
pegatlonal symbol, and formerly generally accepted by 
OongreoatlonallsU ; and the Twenty -60* Artieln of the 
Methoalit Jlpieoopai Church (1784), of which the first 
twenty-four were prepared by John Wesley, on the basis 
of the Thirty-nine Articles of the Church of England. A 
number of other special declarations of faith by other 
Protestant bodies are of less historical significance. The 
wort creed, however, In Ite 'strict sense applies only to 
oomparatlvely brief formulas of profession of faith (as the 
Apoatlea' Creed), beginning wItt I the words "1 believe" 
or “ We believe^’’ and intended to be used at baptism or 
recaption of converts, or In public worship. 


And the Creed wm commonly then called the Rule of 


B. What is believed ; accepted doctrine ; espe- 
cially, religious doctrine. 

Necessity is the ai-gument of tyranta, it It the creed at 
slaves. W. Fitt, Speech on the India BUI, Nov., 1788. 

Our estimate of the actual creed of Leasing, now that 
all the materials are before us, it very diflloult to fix. 

Prof. Caimi, UnbeUef in the 18th Century, p. 215. 
ereedt (krSd), ». t. [< creed, n., or directly < L. 
credere, believe: see creed, n., and cf. credit, ».] 
To credit; believe. 


1842 

1 marvelled, when as I, in a subject so new to this age. 
concealed npt my name, why this anthor defending that 
part which 

cre«dal (krS'dal), a. [< creed + -al.] Of or 
pertaining to creed ; founded upon creed : as, 
oreedal umty. [Rare.] 

Four columns . . . advocate formal or oreedai unity, 
and two editorials the opposite. 

CAnreA Union, Jan. 11, 1868. 

creedless (kred'les), a. [< creed + -lees.] 
Without creed, or definite formula of belief, 
creedsman (kredz'mw), ».; pi. creedemen 
(-men). [< creed’s, powi. of creed, + man.] A 
maker of or believer in a creed or creeds. The 
Independent (New York), May 25, 1871. 
creek^ (krfik), n. [In the United States common- 
ly pronounced and sometimes written crick; ear- 
y mod. E. creek and crick, < ME. creke (a doubt- 
ful spelling), reg. crike, cryke, ciyk (with short 
vowel), an imet, cove, like P. eriqae, a oreek^ of 
Besnd. origin : < Icel. kriki, a nook, = Sw. dial. 
krik, a bend, nook, comer, creek, cove, sc D. 
kreek, a croek, bay, = AS. ’‘ereoca, a creek, pre- 
served in the proper names Crecoageldd, now 
Crieklade in Wiltmire, and Creecamord, Creo- 
ganford, now Crauford in Kent, ^e crick^.] 

1 . A small inlet, bay, or cove ; a recess in the 
shore of the sea or of a river, or of any consid- 
erable body of water. 

Ho knew wol alle the liavenes, aa the! were, . . . 

And ouery cryke (var. cryk, 1 MB. ; creke, Tyrwhltt) In Bre- 
tayiie and in Spayne. 

Chaucer, Gen. Prol. to U. T., 1. 409. 
And as Almyghty God and theyr good hap wolde, on 
Tewysdaye in the nyght the rage of the sayd tempest put 
tkoym into a lytetl Irykc tiytwene .IJ. hylles at the shore. 

.Sir B. Guytforde, Fylgrymago, p. 76. 
We crossed the ulalii near the sea, and oame to a very 
small bay, or eruk. . . . This creek is the old harbour 
Metalluni, or Aletalia, now called Matalo. 

Poeoeke, Doaoription of the East, 11. i. 260. 
On the bank of Jordan, by a creek. 

Where winds with reeds and osiers whispering play. 

MUion, I>. R., II. 26. 

2. A small stream ; a brook ; a rivulet. [Com- 
mon in this sense in the United States and 
Australia, but now rare in England.] See 
crick^. 

Lessor streams and rivulets are denominated ertekt. 

Ooldemith, 

3 t. A turn or winding. 

The passage of alleys, creek*, and narrow lands. 

Shak,, C. at B., iv. 2. 

Hence — 4t. A device; an artifice; a trick. 

The more qneynte erekee that they make, 

The inure wol I stele. Chaucer, Reeve's Tale, 1. 1.S1. 
6. A small seaboard town of insulficient im- 
portance to have a ciutoms-atation of its own. 
[Eng.] £. D. 

cr««k^t (krfik), V. i. [< creek\ n.] To twist and 
■wind ; form a creek. 

The salt water so creeketh about It, that It almost insii- 
lateth it [a town). Holland, tr. of Camden, 

creeks, V. and n. An obsolete spelling of creakK 
(OVek-nUl (krek'fish), n. A local name in the 
United States of the chub-sucker, 
oreeky (kre'ki), a. [< ereek^ + -«1.] Contain- 
iug creeks ; full of creeks ; winding. 

A water, whose ontgushing flood 
Ran bathing all the creakie shore allot. 

Spmtcr, Visions of BeUay, st. 9. 
(Hreel (krfil), n. [Sc. creel, creil, ereill, erail, < 
ME. crelle, < Gael, craidhleag sc Ir. oratdhlag, a 
basket, creel, related to Gael, oreathall = Ir. 
craidhed, a cradle. Less prob. < Gael, and Ir. 
criol, a chest, coffer, Ir. orilin, a box, chest, 
coffer, pyx.] 1. An osier basket or pannier. 
Speolflcally— (a) A basket for carrying on the back or sus- 
pended from the shoulder : os, a fish-wife's creel ; an an- 
gler’s creel; a miner’s creel. 

eft in the creel. 

Christie Johnstone, ii. 
(A) A basket or cage for catching lobsters or crabs. 

8. In angUng, fish that are placed in a or^el ; 
the catch. — 3. In a spinning-machine, a frame- 
work for holding bobbins or spools. — 4. A kind 
of frame used for slaughtering ^eep upon. 
[North. Eng.] 

Also erail. 

To be In a creel, or to Rave onO’evrlte la a creel, 

to labor under some temporary confnsion or stupefaction 
of mind. (Hootch.)— To OOap tlie Creaia. Seeeoupl. 
creel (krfil), r. <. [< creel, it.] In angling, to 
put into the creel; hence, to capture: as, be 
creeled fifty trout. 

creel-frame (krertr&m). n. In a spinning-ma- 
ohine, a frame for holding the boDDins 01 rov- 
ings whleh are to be spun. 


(krfim), V. t. See crim. 

(krfip), ». pret. and pp. arq^t, ppr, 
crewing. [< ME. crqjeit (pret. crop, crap, crow, 
pi. crape, eropen, erope, pp. oropen, erope% < 
AS. cre&j^n (pret. eredp, pi. pp. eropen), 

creep, crawl, s= OS. kriopan sa OFries. hriapa as 
D. kruipen s= MLG. LG.lntpew = Icel. krjiipa se 
8w. k^a sa Dan. krybe ss (■with eh from k s 

f ) OHG. ohriochan, MHG. (I. kriechen, creep.] 
, To move -with the body near or touching the 
ground, as a reptile or an insect, a cat stealthily 
approaching its prey, or an infant on hands and 
Imees. 


Wflliaw qr PiUeme (R. E. T. S.), 1. 8064. 


2. In bot.: (a) To ^w prostrate along the 
ground or other sunaoe. (b) To grow below 
the surface, as rooting shoots. A creeping 
plant usually fastens itself by roots to the 
surface upon which It grows. 


8. To move along, or from place to place, 
slowly, feebly, or timorously ; move impercep- 
tibly, as time. 

Now age is eropen on me ful stille. 

And makith me oold & blao of ble. 

And y go downeward with the hllle. 

Hymn! to Virgin, etc. (E. E. T. 8.), p. 84. 

The whining schoolboy, with his satchel. 

And shining morning face, creeping like snail 
Unwillingly to school. Shak., At you Like It, II. 7. 

'hittier, Cassandra Southwlck. 
4. To move secretly; move so as to escape 
detection or evade suspicion; enter unoo- 
served. 

Of this sort are they which er 
captive silly women. 

The idea of her life shall sweetly creep 
Into hU study of Imagination. 

Shak., Much Ado, Iv. 1. 

The sophistry which ereepi Into most of the books of 
argument. Locke. 

6. To move or behave with extreme servility 
or humility ; move as if affected with a sense 
of humiliation or terror. 

Tliey ereepe a little perhaps, and sne for grace, till tliey 
have gotten new lireath and recovered their strength 
agayne. Spencer, State of Ireland. 

Like a guilty thing I creet). 

Tennyson, In Memorlam, vll. 

6, To have a sensation as of worms or insects 
creeping on the skin: as, the sight made my 
flesh creep, — 7. To move longitudinally: said 
of the rails of a railroad. 

The south track, under an eastward traffic of 4,807,000 
tons, crept east 414 feet on the approach, and 240 feet on 
the bridge, in the same time. Science, V. 346. 

■^Sjm. Crawl, Creep, See cratch. 

creop (krfipL B. r< creep, «.] 1. The act of 
creeping. [Bare.] 

A gathering creep. Lowed. 

2. In coal-mining, the apparent rising of the 
floor, or under-clay, of the mine between the 
pillara, or where the roof is not fully supported, 
caused by the pressure of the superincumbent 
strata, if the under-clay is very soft and the pillars si's 
not sufflclently largo, e colliery may thus be entirely de- 
stroyed. 

3. pL A sensation as of something crawling 
over one; a sensation as of shivering. See 
creep, v. t., 6. Also called creepers. 

They (loousts] go 

one the ereepi all c 

Lady Braiiey, Voyage of Sunbeam, 1. vi. 

4. Same as creeper, 0 (&), G. E. Armstrong, 
Torpedoes and Torpedo-vessels, p. 134. 

careeMT (Inr6'p0r),ii. [< ME. erepers, a creeper, 
< AS. eredpere, a oripplB, < eredpan, creep: see 
creep, v., and -eri.] 1. One who or that which 
creeps. — 2t. One who cringes; a sycophant. 

A Ckiurtly Gentleman to be loftie and curious in ooun- 
tenauuce, yet sometimes a creeper, and a entry fauell with 
his superlonrs. PuUenham, Arte of Eng. Foeate, p. 246. 
3. In bot., a plant which grows Rpon or just 
beneath the surface of the ground, or upon 
any other surface, sending out rootlets from the 
stem, as ivy and oouob-mss, the common Vir- 
ginia creeper (Ampebfpm guinquefoUa), and the 
tmmpet-oreeper XTbeoma rameans). See cut 
under Bignoniaceas, The term Is also popularly ap- 
plied to viMons plants w^'-•- "-■* 

elimiben, as the Canary c 




rDial. form of cfipple, 
form of the orie. verb 
axumal: a 


Vliginli Creeper 

Bower i i, diagram of flower. 

(From Cray's " Genera of the Plants of the U) 

Winders or ereeptrt, as Ivy, briony, and woodbine. 

Baem. 

The little cottaeos embowered in eretpert. 

BritUh Quarterly Hev., LXXXIII. 419. 

4. In ornith,, a term applied to very many birds, 
mostly of small size and with slender bill, 
whioh creep, climb, or scramble about in trees 
and bushes, sper 
Certhiidai, In any s< 


sa piniM. (it) iilome bird ol the American family Diu- 

j or Coertmam, commonly called honey-ereepere. (d) 

Any bird of the South American family Dendrocotaptidoe 
or AnabatiAas, commonly called tree-ereeMri. 

5. A sjieoimen of a breed of the domestic fowl 
with legs so short that they walk slowly and 
with difficulty, and do not scratch like common 
fowls. — 6. A name of various mechanical de- 
vices and utensils, (a) An iron used to iilide along the 
grata In kitchen*. (6) An instrument of iron with hook* 
or claw* for dragging the bottom of a well, river, or har- 
bor, and bringing up what may bo there. (In this sense 
often used in tlie plural.] (c) An Iron bar joining two and- 
iron*. (d) A spiral within a revolving cylindrical grain- 
screen, designed to Impel the grain toward the discharge 
end; a oonvoyer or spiral on the inner surface. B. H. 
Knight, (a) In a cardlng-maohlne, an endless moving 

r an, or two aprons placed one over the other, by which 
rs are fed to or from the machine. Also called a creep- 
ing-ihett. (J) A small cooking utensil of Iron, with short 
leg*. Also called spfder. (p) ' ' “ ... 

spikes, attached to the feet ■ 
a tree or a telegraph-pole ; cl 
to the boot-heel to prevent slipping upon Ice. (i) A low 
stool. [Prov. Eng.] 

7. A low patten worn by women. Wright. 
[Prov. Eng.] — 8. pi. 8ame as creep, 3. 

The first unpleasant sensations of chilliness are the so- 
called ereepere running down the spine. 

Sei. Amur., If. 8., LIV. 829. 
0. Same as creepie'^ — True creepers, the birds of 
the subfamily C«rtAii/us.— Wall-oreeper, the bird Ti- 
ehodroma muraria. 

oreep-hole (krgp'hdl), ». l. A hole into whioh 
an animal may creep to escape notice or dan- 
ger. Hence— 2. A subterfuge; an excuse. 


oreeplet (krg'pl), ». 
resting on the mod. 
creep: see cripple.^ 1. A creeping 
reptile ; a serpent. 

There la one creeping beast, or long ereeple (as the nam* 
1* in DevonshlreX that hath a rattle at his tail that doth 
discover his age. Morton. 

2. A cripple. 

Thou kiiowest how lame a ereeple the world Is. 

Donne, Anat. of World, v. 2.88. 

oree^moiue (krep'mous), a. Still; quiet. [Col- 


you to look 

creepyl (krfi'pi), o. [< creep + -yi.] Chilled 
and crawling, as with horror or fear. 

One's wholu blood grew curdling and creepy. 

Browning, The Qlove. 

creepy^, creepy^. See ereepie^, creepie'^. 

creese, kris (kres, kris), m. [Also written crease, 
cris, cries, kris, krias, and formerly creese; i 
Malay kris, kris, a da^er. Cf. clich.} A short 
sword or heavy dagger m use among the Malays 
of Java, Sumatra, and the Malay peninsula. 
It is peculiar in having a waved blade, and a handle which 
1« rarely In the prolongation of the blade, but forms a more 
or less ohll(|ue angle with it. 

Their (tho Javans'] Crueee or Daggers are two fuotu long, 
waned Indenture fashion, and poysoned, that few escape. 

Purehae, Pilgrimage, p. bft. 

Hy his side he wore a gold-handled kriiu, and carried in 
his right hand a he-flagged lance with its tip sheathed — 
the wedding staff. 

U. O. Forbet, Eastern Archipelago, p. 218. 


creesh, crelsh (krSsh), n. [Sc.; also written 
(reisch; < Gael, ereis, g 
Grease; tallow. 


erematloil (krf-mS'shQn), n. [< L. crematicin-), 
< cremare, pp. crematua, bum: see oremate.i 
The act or custom of cremating; a burning, as 
of the dead ; incineration ; incremation. Tlis burn- 
ing of the dead was common in antluulty, the corpse be- 
ing imperfectly consumed on a funeral pyre, and the ashes 
and bones afterward placed In an um. (See cinerary um, 
under cinerary.) The revival of the practice In a more 
efficient manner has been advocated In recent times for 
sanltarv reasons, and to some extent effected. Variona 
niethoils of cremation have Iraen proposed, the great difll- 
culty being to consume the body without permitting the 
escape of noxious exhalations, and without defiling the 
ashes with foreign substances. In W. Siemens's apparatus 
(a modification of the plan of Sir Henry Thompson) the 
body Is exposed to the combined action of highly heated 
air and combustible gases, so as to be entirely consumed 
without foreign adinixturq, wlillo tho funiaue is so con- 
structed that no noxious effluvium escapes from it 
The Mexicans practiced cremation; and when men killed 
in battle were missing, they made figures of them, and 
after honouring these, burnt them and buried the ashes. 

H. Spencer, Prln. of Soclol., 1 166. 
(nremationist (kr^m&'Bhon-ist), n. [< crema- 
tion + -M(.] One who ^vooates or upholda 
tho practice of cremation of the bodies of tbo 
dead as a substitute for burial, 
cremator (kre-m&'tpr), n. [< LL. cremator, a 
burner, consumer by fire, < L. cremare, pp. cre- 
matus, bum: see cremate, and cf. crematorium.'} 
A furnace for consuming dead bodies or refuse 
matter ; a crematory. 

A company proposes to erect two eremalori, at an ex- 
pense of ten thousand dollam, fur this purpose [the disposal 
of garbage], claiming that the running expenses will not- 
exceed 115.60 per dteni. Science, IX. 800. 

crematoritun (krS-m^td'ri-um), n. ; pi. crema- 
loria (-k). [< NL. crematorium : see crematory,} 
A crematory. 


creepie^j creepy^ (krd'pi), n. [E. dial, and Sc., 
appar. mm. from cre^. J A low stool ; a cricket. 
Also called creeper, creepie-aUicl, and creepie- 
ohair, and in Scotland sometimes denoting the 
stool of repentance. 

The three-legged creepie-etools . . . were hired out at a 
penny an hour to such market women as came too late to 
find room on the steps. Mr>. Qatkell, Sylvia's Lovers, it 

ereeple'-^, creepy® (kr#'pi), n. A small speckled 
fowl. S. S. Haldeman. [Local, U. 8.] 
creeping (kre'ping), n. In submarine work, the 
aot of m^gi^ with creepers or grapnels to 
recover a loit object; specifically, di-agging 
with a creeper or grapnel for the electric cables 
by which, a submarine mine-field is exploded. 
creepinK*diiBk (krfi' ping-disk), n. The sole of 
the f^ of a mollusk, as a slug or a snail, 
oreeplng-jaok (kre'piug-jak), n. The stonecrop, 
Sedum acre. 

oreeping-Jenny (krS'ping-jen^i), ». Money- 
won or nerb-twopence, Lyaimachia nummula- 
ria. 


oreepingly (krfi'ping-li), adv. By creeping 
slowly ; with the motion of ‘ ‘ 

tile. 

crMping-aailor (krfi'ping-sa^lgr), n. The beef- 
steak saxifrage, Samfraga sarmentosa. 
creeping-slieet (krfi'^ing-shfit), n. The feed- 
ing'-apron of a oarding-maohine. £. H. Knight. 
Sm creeper, 6 (e). 

Cntping'-giokneM (krfi'ping-sik'nes), n. The 
gan^nous form of ergotism. See ergotiam. 


creesh. creish (kresh), v. t. [Sc., < creesh, creish, 
«.] To grease — To creesli one's loof, literally, to 
grease one's palm ; give one a consideration for some bene- 
fit conferred or expected ; bribe one. 

creeshy (kre'shl), o. [Sc., < creesh + -yl. Cf. 
Gael, creisaidh, ^easy.] Greasy, 

Kllmamouk wabstors, fldge and claw. 

An’ pour your creeehie nations. . . . 

.Swith to the Laigh Kirk aiie an' a’. 

Burnt, The Ordination. 

creflaht, «. An obsolete form of crawfish, 
crelrgiirt, «. [W., < crair, a relic (of. creirfa, a 
place for relics, a reliquary, a museum), + cist, 
a chest: see eist^.} A reliquary: used with 
reference to reliquaries whiou exist in Wales 
and the west of England, 
creish, n. and v. See creesh. 
crekeH, «. An obsolete form of creek^, 
creke^t, »>. An obsolete form of creaki, 
cremaillere (kre-mal-yar'). «• [< E. cr&mail- 
Ibre (> Sp. gramallera), pot-hook, rack, iron 
plate with holes, < OP. oremeille, < ML. cramu- 
culus, a pot-hook, dim. of Tout. (D.) kram, a 
hook, cramp-iron: seecrampi.] lo ficld-fortiji- 
cation, the inside line of the parapet, so traced 
as to resemble the teeth of a saw, in order to 
aiford the advantage of bringing a heavier fire 
to bear upon the defile than if only a simple 
face were opposed to it. 
cremaster (kro-mas'ter), n. and a. [NL,, < Or. 

KpepaoH/p, a susmmder, one of the muscles by 
which tne testicles are suspended, < lun /tawvvai, 
spepavtss Goth, hran^an), suspend, uaug.] I, 
n. 1. The muscle of the spermatic cord; the 
suspensory muheie of the testicle, consisting of 
a series of fibers derived from the internal ob- 
lique muscle of the abdomen, and let down in 
loops upon tho cord. — 2. In entom., a name 
given by Kirby to little hook-like processes on 
the posterior extremity of many lepidopterous 
pupte, by which they suspend themselves during 
pupation ; hence, tne tip of the abdomen of the 
pupa of any insect which undergoes complete 
metamorphosis, serving for the attachment of 
the pupa. It 1# the homologue of tho anal plate of the 
Isrvo, and its form Is foresliadowed In that of the anal 
plate. 

St. A hook for hanging a pot or other vessel 
over a fire. 

n. a. Suspensory; pertaining to the cre- 
master: as, the cremaster maBe\e. 

* cremasteric (krem-as-ter'ik), a. [< cremaster 
an insect or a rep- 4- -to.] In anat., pertaining to the cremaster : 

as, a cremasteric a^ry; cremasteric fibers. 


: see grease.} crematory (kre'm^tp-ri), a. and n. [< NL. 

■ ■ ' ■' ■ ■ n.), < L, 


'crematorius (neut.‘ crematorium, ^ „ 

marc, pp. crematua, bum: see cremate.} I. a. 
Serving to bum or consume by fire ; connected 
with or employed in cremation : as, a crematory 
fumneo. 

n, n. ; pi. crematories (-riz). An establish- 
ment for burning tho bodies of the dead, in- 
cluding the furnace and its adjuncts, 
crembalum (krem'ba-lnm), n. ; pi. erembala 
[NL., < Gr. Ki)ip(iah)v, a rattling instru- 
’ " like 



ooe^eeded ciirpcls. 


[For Cremona violin : 


(-1ft)- 

m,ent to beat time witk in dancing, like . 
tanet.] An old name for the jew’s-barp. 
Oremmtz white. See white. 

cremocarp (krem'^kftrp), n. [< Or. Kpeuawbvai, 
Kprpav (see cremaaicr), hang, + Kafyit6(, fruit.] A. 
fruit, as that of 
the UmbelHfera, 
consisting of 
two or more in- 
dehisoont, infe- 
rior, one-seeded 
carpels, separat- 
ing at maturity 
from each other 
and from the 
slender axis. Al- 
so called earpa- 
delium. 

Oremona^ (kre-mo'ntt), 

see def.] Any violin maae at uremona, Italy, 
by tho Amati family, in tlie latter part of the 
sixteenth and in the seventeenth century, and 
by Stradivarius at the beginning of the eigh- 
teenth century. These instruments are considered to- 
exoel all others, and are highly prised. The name is often 
Improperly applied to any old Italian violin. 

cremona® (In’f-mo'njl), n. [Corruption (in imi- 
tation of Cremonoiy'of cromoma, P. cromome, 
itself a cormption of G. krummhom : see Icrumm- 
hom.} Same as cromoma, 

OremoneM (kre-m^nSs' or -nez')) <>• n. [< 
It. Cremonese, < Cremona.} I. a. Of or pertain- 
ing to Cremona, a city of northern Italy for- 
merly famous for its violins. See Cremona^. 

The term “a Cremona," or “a Crenumeim violin,” is of- 
ten incorrectly used for an old Italian instrument of any 
make. Orove, Diet. Music, I. 416. 

H. n. sing, and pi. A native or natives of 
Cremona. 

At the beginning of Uto thirteenth r.entury the Mantuan* 
had repulsed the Cremonese. 

C. C. Perkint, Italian Sculpture, Int., p. xxvtl. 


cremate (krS'm&t), v. t. ; pret. and pp. cremated, 
‘ ■ [< L. crematua, pp, of cremare, 

MUf 


tpr. cremating. 


bum, used particularly of burning the dead ; 
perhaps akm to earbo, coal (see carbon), Skt. 
•/ gri, roast, boil.] To bum up or destroy by 
heat; specifically, to consume (a dead body) 
by intense heat, as a substitute for burial. 


Oremonian (krf-mo'ui-an), a. Pertaining to the 

Italian geometer Ltugi Cremona Oremonlau 

ooncruenoy. See eongnwncy. - Orerntmten oorre- 
sponosuoe, a oue.to-ono correspondence of the points 
in two planes, such that to every straight line in either 
plane there corresponds a oonlc In the other. There are 
three Cremonian foci in eacli plane, where all thecoiiica- 
In that plane corresponding to right lines in the other In- 
tersect. 

cremorf (krfi'mdr), n. [L. cremor, thick juice 
or broth, ML. cream, etc. : see creamt-,} 'Aiiek. 



jnie^ or a sabstaaoe n 
or ermor,” 


mbliagit: as, ‘^obyle 


1844 

The tmuUaUd tiuitoe of the »«, modelled with me 


The mwldnge at the eldee of tte ^tate flu Zt&uertnus] 


enmmtiat, oromoBinet (krem'^zin), n. 
leto torma of crimsm. 
oreSM, ». Soe hrems. 
orasa (krd'na), n. ; pi, ormof (-nS). [NL. 




Obso- 8078 , p. 877. 

Also Ofwwte, crosafcif, ertmalled. creodont (l^'Hon*)- «• «• I* «• Pertain- 

y T crenalataloii, oranoUation (kren-e-li'shon), «. mg to t**®. 

■ ' [< crenelate, erenellaU, v., + _ l.jrtie act ^ 11. “ 


erma, a notci : foimd o^y once m a doub^l readeriuk a buildii/g Jefensible by the addi- Oreodonta (kre-o^on'tjl), ». k C^; < Gr. 
paBsage m Ph^ dh f, 68 $180), but frequent battlomente or by the onttinj of loop- Kpia(, flesh, + Wolf (Movt-) =^. foot*/ of, Gr. 

holes. Bee crmelato, V. ^^o/Zdiof, carnivorous.] A group of fossil mam- 

The ujugo of foHifying the m«ttor-iiou»e* of the irreat male, considered by Cope a suborder of his 
won. .. iirontaloRawaj' toward* uiakins every rich man ’< Bunotherta, containing forms anoestraiiy re- 
dwejiing piace .t coatio. The fortiacation or cr^iation jated to existing Camivora, and divided by him 

fufflilies ArctocyonMeB, MiocUlcB, 


source of It. dial, crem, f,, eran, m,, =:0P. crene, 
crennc, f,, eren, cran, F. cran (Walloon oreni, m., 
and lilt, of K cran^, a crevice: see cranny^)] 
perhaps orig. *cretna, a out {cf, ourtw, cut short, 


of these houses or castles could not be taken In hand wltli- 

Short:* SCO curt), connoctei With 8kt.-/*«r<, «ut the royal licence. Const. Hi.t, 1472. andiftS-W^^^ 

out.] 1, In entom., a small, linear, raised mark 2. The state or condition of being crenelated. ji. .„„i. oni»,.i. .. ♦>.« 


resembling a wrinkle; one of the projections 
of a crenate surface or margin. — 2. In anat., 
one of the small projections by which the bones 
of the skull fit together in the sutures. 


Creodonta were not such dangerous animals w 


sjbtlons, because, altliough 


-3. A battlement. 

• The idatforras, the Imstions, the terraces, the high- , „ 

perched windows and iNilconles, the hanging gardens and acute claws, and smaller and more simple brains, 
disry creneUatiotu of this complicated struotnre, keep you Pop. Sci. Mo . , iX VII. CIO. 


CTenatei (kre^nat). a:and «. K NL. c^enofus, < '** p. 46 . creole (kre'61),^ n. and a. [= B.Jcreool = G. 
w.] I. fl. 1. Notched; ^ notch or indentation. 


L. erma, a notch: see crem.2 



lone«l^ow!r! ertoeii (kra-no-la'), a. [F., pp. of erdneler : 
having the\na^i; aa embattled. 


[Dim. of OF. crenel, 
crenelle.'] A small 


Icreole = Dan. kreol, < P. creole =s Pg. orioulo 
It, creolo, < Sp. criollo, a creole; said to be a 
negro comiption of Bp.*criadillo, dim. of criado, 
a servant, follower, client, lit. one bred, brought 
up, or educated (see creat), pp. of criar, breed, 
beget, bring up, educate, lit. create^ L. oreare, 
create; seecreofe.] I. n. 1. In the West Indies 
and Bpanish America : (o) Originally, a native 
........... ... descended from European (properly Spanish) 

late, creneuated, etc. fcloe crewUite, etc. ancestors, as distinguished from immigrants of 
P ’ H* European blood, and from the abori^ne^ no- 

•trslght In the Yucci-'uud’lrU; but MilimtoTy"slnuous'o? seS^n^Tchfe ofthroJenTacefSt of mixed (Indian and Euro- 

wctittisd In the Indian corn. ment. see crcwcf.J Gne of the open spaces of a poan, or European and negro) blood. (hjLoose- 

r. B. Carpenur, Micro*., | .877. battlemented parapet which alternate with the f ^ > ^on bom in the coimtry, but of a race 
merlons or cops, battlement Also cr^nc/. ... ^ 


cut Into oven and CreH6l6t (kren'o-let), w. 
rounded notcheu or F. crSncaUt battloroout : 

ae A leaf, crenelle. 

When the scallops 
hare iniallcr ones 
upon them, the 

leaf is said to bo CTenollate, crenflllatdd, etc. See crenelate, etc, 
doubly annate. crenelle ' ” * 

their margin* being crenel, 


Tlio slopltig creneletK of the higher towers. 


(6) In entom., having Indentatluns, not lufllcivnt to be 
eallcd teeth, the exterior outlbie of which is rounded : sold 
of a margin. 

2. In fort,, same as crenelated. See also cre- 
nelle. 

Also ermated. 


more tike a place of defence than of prayer. 

Jt. P. Burton, Kl-Medlnali, p. 251. 
Hiere It stands, big, battlemented, buttressed, marl.le, 

TT A „i -.1 I, „ with windows like crmeKes. I'. WinfArop, Cecil Drceme, 11. 

H. n. A zigzag or tooth-shaped work, or . „ . uv □ ... 

notch, in a wall or lino of fortifications; a ore- crenelled (kron'eld), a. Same as crenelated. 
nolle. [Rare.] The king was a^od to establish by_ statute that every 


walla, and erenelled or embattle. 

will. Stubbe, Const Uiat., f 472. 

crenj;le^(kreiip'gl), Same as cringh (o^. 


ifc (krfi'nik), a. [< Gr, K^poi, Doric a/ 


Many bastions and ere.natee. II. Coj>pie. 

cretutto^ (kre'nftt), n. [< crenlic) + -atel.] A , 
salt of orenio acid. 

crenately (kr6'nat-li), adp. In a crenate man- - . .t ■ ^ 

nor; with crenatures. spring; of. xpowrif, a spring.] Of or pertammg 

crewttion (krg-na'shon), rt. [< crenate + -ion.] •• crmxc aHd, a white, 

,j x /» L j unerystallizable organic acid existing m vege- 

table mold and in the ocherous deposits of mr- 
'<>™» “P"- 

, ^ eronie acid (which see, under apoereme). 

crenatnre (kren'H^»). »*• C< NL. crenatura, < Orenilabrus (kren-i-la'brus), n. [NL., < L. 
ersHofud, crenate: see crenaf^.] In 6o#., a tooth crena, a notch (see arena), + labrum, a lip,] 
of a crenate leaf, or of any other crenate part. A g.mus of fishes, of the section Aeanthoptery- 


Tbo Sultan Abd el Hamid, father of Mahmoud, erected Ju Louisiana : (a) Originally, a native descended 
""“\ik?a S«ce"of“ce f^om French ancestors who had settled there : 

later, any native of French or Spanish descent 
W either parent; a person belonging to the 
French-speaking native portion of the white 
race. 

Many Spaniards of rank cost tliuir lot with the Creolee 
[of U>ulslana). But tha Creolee never became Spaiilsli ; 


li according ai 


,8 arena ture. 

From three to five of the orenationt being 


... jr tlie other party was tlie atronger. 
(I. H’, Cable, Creoles of houlsiana, xvl. 
(b) A native-born negro, as distinguished from 
a negro brought from Africa. 

n. o. 1 , Of, pertaining to, or characteristio 
of a creole or the creoles : as, creole songs ; cre- 
ole dialects. 

Among the people a transmutation was going on. French 
fathers were moving aslile to make room for Creole sons. 

Q. ir. Cable, Creoles of houlslana, v. 

. Of immediate West Indian growth, but of 

ir. V i e. ultimato European or other foreign origin: 

CWncleM , 1 ^ A Middle English fo^ of cnnkle. gu and family Labridce, to which the giltbead as, creole chickens ; creole roses Creole dialect 

<sr61ICle~ (kreng kl), n. Same as cringle (a). or goldenmaid and the goldflnny or goldsinny tlie broken Englisli of the creoles of Louisiana and the 

l^el (kren ep, W. [< OF. creari, a notch, em- belong. Several epecles have EnglUh namee. C. tnelope negro a negro Imro in a 

brasure, P. cr^au = Pr, cranel, < ML. crenel- or tinea l. the Conner, gllthead, or goldenmaid; C. cor- P*! i It* iLu t*" 

/iMT, dim. of (L.) crena ; see CT’OTirt. Cf. carnefaud «u6»cu« or Is the goldfluny or gold.inny ; C. "’’ “'"J' 

crenelle. See also cranny^.] It. The peak at I?;rc^kwbroXuw^^^"c - 

the top of a helmet.— 2. Same as crenefte.— 3. wrasse ; C. Iuku*, the scale- rayed wrosao ; and cfmicro- Creolean (kre-o'l^-an), «. [< creole + -can.] 

In bof., a tooth of a crenate leaf ; a crenaturo. etoma, the amall-mouthe<l wrasse or rock-cock. Pertaining to or resembling creoles ; creole, 

crenelate, crenellate (kren'e-iat), ».; pret. crenkle (kreng' kl), ». Same as crinote (a). [Rare.] 
and pp. crenelated, crenellated, ppr. crenelating, Orenuchina (kren-u-ki'ua), n.pl. [NL., < Cre- creoliant (krf-6'li-au), ». and a. [< creole + 
erenellating. [< ML. as if *crenellatus, pp. of nuchua + -»na.] In GUntheris system of classi- -fan,] 1. n. A creole. GokUniith. 

^erenettare (OF. crcnelcr), < crenellue, an ombra- fication of fishes, a group of Characinidee, The n, o. Pertaining to or resembling creoles, 
sure : see crenel, crenelle.] I. trans. 1 . To fur- technical chwiwters are : an adl^e dorsal fin, teeth in y„u ,,„rn a manorial serf or oreolian negro, 
nish with bat^ments or embrasures; render (tM^i«S.e I’^PUatlon. p. 472. 

defensible by adding battlements, as a house, the isthmus), iwliy rounded, and no canine teeth. Of CTdOllliagOUB (kro-ol'a-gus), o. [<6r. xpso^yof, 
— 2. To out loopholes through, as a wall. two known species, one is Soutli American and the other gesh-eating, < Kpiac, flesh, + dayr/v, eat.] Kesh- 

n. intrana. To add crenelations ; render a Afrlcwi. eatine: camvorous 

place defensible by battlements. ? 'Thi^y5cal'Su8"of G 5 S; 4 cW»!f talnccivable that some of these are exceptional cr.- 

Stubb», Const. Hist., ( 472. ‘itm- of I.' crena, a notch: see crena.] In eoot., if. it. Lantesier, Encyc. Brit., SIX. sai. 

CTfhPftlnitrf^ crenellated (kron'e-la-ted) p a The rudiment* of feet resembling obsolete tubercles or cation of insects, a subtribe of fifoscides, having 

1, Same as emftafftetf. See also orenriate, alo^ets, nearly covering the balan- 

2. Pumishod with crenelles, as a parapk or crenulato, .crenuUtedJl^n'u-l&t, -Ift-tod a. cers, represented by such genera as EeWnomyia, 
breastwork: specifioal- 
ly. In arch., applied to 
a kind of embattled or 
indented molding of 
frequent occurrence in 
Norman work. 

The snow still lay in Hlets 
on the jp****. and in masses 
on the bouglu of the great 
cedar and the eretwiaied cop- 
ing of tlie stone walls. 

George Bliot, Daniel Derouda, 

[XXXV. 

8. Fluted; channeled; 

-covered with indenta- 
tions. 



\<crenu]a + -atei(+ -cd^),] Notched; marked Ocyptera, and Muaca, and including the flesh- 
as with notches. flies. 

In most parts It [phonollte] has a concholdal fracture, CrCOSOl, crcasol (krg'q-, krfi'a-sol), n. [Asoreos- 
aiid is sonorous, yet it is crmulated with minute alr-cavi- ote, creos-ote, + -ol,] A colorless ofly liquid 
ties. . Darwin, Oeol. Observations, 1. 96. (CgHioOa) of an agreeable odor and a burning 

Spectfloaliy — (a) In bot,, having the edge out into very taste. 

(«^r;re'^srel;*^rued^^^^ (fae'^i. krS>sat),«. [=F. 

of a shell. Tiio flne saw-llke^e of theshell of the co^ie, cr^ote = Sp. t^OSOta = It. creoaotO aa D. kr^ 
which flts nicely into the oppoMte lAell, Is a familiar exsin- 800 t ss G. Dan. kreoaot, < NL. creoaota, < Gr. Kpiaf 
pie. r«) In entom., finely erenato or waved; aa, a erenuiais (oombiniug form prop. *pto-), flhsh, + aam-ijn 

» Ation (kren-t^-irshqn), w. [< orenMlate 

a senes of notches, si^oiiicall^ the potash, treatowmt with aeidTand diitiUation. 

leave^ ssee cm j, obtained from crude pyroll^eons aold. In a pm 


“r ***!?' i.n, TOMkiHg of the margta of some 

chi^wS‘ij;'i/i,‘E!!^ under or6nate.-8. Tine striation. [Bare.] 


state it is oily, heavy, colortesa, refraota U|^t poweriaujri 



wDtiotekt niMt will not patrotr »<ter telng pliug^ into 
a8olatloD<rfoneperoentof oreofote, Wo<d treotod with 
it U not lubjeot to dry*rot or other decay. It has been 
nted in aurgery and medicine ae an antlaepUo with great 
•ucoeee, bat it u now alnioat eupeneded by the cheaper and 
eaually effluent carbolic acid. It ie often added to whUky, 
to give it the peat-reek flavor. Alao written kreo$oU, krt- 

creosote, creasote krfi's-eot), v. pret. 

and pp. ereoaoted^ oreaaoted. ppp. creoioUng, ere- 
aaoHng. l< creosote, creosote, n.'] To apply cre- 
osote or a solution of creosote to; treat with 
creosote : as, to creosote wood to prevent its de- 
cay. 

An equally favorable and decUive result was obtained 
frem the pieces of fir enosoUd at Amsterdam. 

Pop.&t. Jfo.,IU. 666. 

ereOSOte-lrash (kre'oHsOt-btsh), n. The Larrea 
Mexieana, a zygophyllaceous evergreen shrub 
of northern Mexico and the adjacent region, 
very resinous, and having a strong, heavy odor. 
An Infusion of the leaves is used by the Mexicans as a 
remedy for rheumatism and also to give a red color to 
leather. 

creoflote-water (krS'$-B6t-wA^t6r), n. A one 
per cent, solution of creosote in water: the aqua 
oreoBoti of the pharmacopceia. 
crepance, crepane (kre'pms, -pan), ». [< L. 
crepare, ppr. crepan(t-)8, break: see crepitate, 
and cf . craven, erevicel.] A wound in a hind leg 
of a horse caused by striking with the shoe of 
the other hind foot, in the vice called “inter- 
fering.” 

Cttp6 (krfip), n. [F. : see crape.] Crape. 

orepalf. a. A Middle English form of cripple. 

orw^luMa (kr&p'lSs'), [F., smooth crape : 
crepe, crape; Usee, smooth.] A fine thin silk 
material, used for women’s ruohings, dresses, 
etc. 

crepara (krep'g-iil), «. : pi. creperee (-re). [NL., 
fern, of L. creper, dusky, dark : see crepuscle.] 
In entom., an imdefiued portion of surface hav- 
ing a paler color on 
a dfirk ground; a 
pale mark fading at 
the edges into the 
ground-color, 
crepida (krep'i-dft), 
n. ; pt. crepida (-de). 
[L.,< Gr. Kpnnii, aco. 
Kpijirlda, a kind of 
boot or shoe: see 
def.] , In classical 
antiq., a foot-cover- 
ing or shoe varying 
much in type, qual- 
ity, and use; spe- 
eifioally, a Greek sandal, of which the upper 
portion, inclosing the foot, was a more or loss 
close network, chiefly of leather thongs. 

orepidoma (kre-pi-do'ma), n. ; pi. er^domata 
(-m|-t|^). [Gr. Kptrridupa, < wwjwlc (^spririd-), a 
foundation: see crepida.] The entbe founda- 
tion of an ancient temple, including the stereo- 
bate and the stylobate. 

Onpidnla (krf-pid'fi-ia), n. [NIi., < L. crepi- 
dtua, a small sandal, dim. of creni 
< Or. KpTprlf (Kpfprid-), a half-boot: 
see crepida.] A genus of tasnio- 
glossate pectinibranchiate mol- 
lusks, of the family Catyptreeida 
or bonnet-shells; the slipper-lim- 
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erepitolt (krep'i-tKnt), a. 

Sp. Pg. It. crepitante, < L. c 
orepitare; see crepitate.] 
ci&adly — " ’ 
sound c 

tom., ha „ - ^ , ^ 

crepitate (larep'i4&t), V. i, ; pret. and pp, orepi- gee, Sphingidea, Sesiaaides, and 'Zygcenidea‘, cor- 
tated, ppr. crepitating. [< L. crepitatus, pp. of responding to the Fabrician genera Caatnia, 
or(pitare (> P. crater = Sp. Pg, crepitar = It. Sphinx, Sesia, and Zygoma, and nearly to mod- 
crepitare), creak, rattle, clatter, crackle, etc., em families of similar names. They connect the 
freq, of crepare, pp, crepitus, creak, rattle, etc., (llunittlwlththenootnrn»lX,epi<ifl!»(«-a,butsre now ranged 
burst or break ^h a noise, crash. Cf. craven^ UeteroeeraM Utatlnguldjed from Rhopaloctra. 

crevice\ from the same ult, source.] 1. To « rft n ri-nmianiifn 

crackle; snap with a sharp, abrupt, and rap- ’ro 

idly repeated sound, as sm in fire or during *3 Crepusoular. [Bare.] 


oaloination. 


High In the rare ci 


Policy and principle . . . would have been ertpUcOing . „ , „ . , v n.. . 

always in Uielr .ieollvlty. CrepIlBCUlollS (krf-pus'ku-lus), a. [< crepuscule 

.BusAtieg, Sermons on Living Subjects, I. 28. + -ous.] Pertaining to twilight ; glimmering; 

Specifically— 2. To rattle or crackle; use the Imperfectly clear or luminous, 
crepitaoulum, as a rattlesnake. — 8. In entom., The beginnings of philosophy were h 

to eject suddenly from the anus, with a slight scurlty, and it is yet siyirco past the dawn. „ , , 

noise, a volatile fluid having somewhat the ap- Olanvdle, Seep. ScL, xlx. 

pearance of smoke and a strong pungent odor, CXePUBcnlTUn (kr^-pus'kiji-lum), n. [L., twi- 
as certain bombardier-beetles of the genus light, dusk: see crepuscle.] Twilight. 
Brachinus and its allies. cres., cresc. In music, common abbreviations 

crepitation (krep-i-ta'shon), n. [= F. ordpita- of crescendo, 
tion = Sp. crepitacion s Pg. erepitagdo, < L. crescet, v. i. [ME. cresoen (also cresen, in part 
as if *crepitatio{n-), < erepitare, pp. crepitatus, by apheresis from encresen, increase : see 
crackle : see crepitate.] 1 . A crackling noise, crease^) s= OF. crestre, croistre, F. crottre ss Pr. 
resembling a succession of minute explosions, crescer, creisaer = Sp. crecer = Pg. crescer sc It. 
such as the craokllug of some salts in caloina- erescere, < L. crescere, increase, grow, inceptive 
tion, or the noise made in the frietion of frac- verb, < creare, make, create: see create. From 
tured bones when moved in certain directions ; L. crescere are ult. E. accrease = accresce, en- 
ulso, inpathol., the grating sensation felt by crease = increase, decrease, crescent, increscent, 
the hand^nen applied to fractured bones under decrescent, excrescent, etc.] To grow ; increase, 
movement; crepitus. crescencet (kros'ens), n. [= OF. crescence. 

The pent crepitation of d««.n. of India fire cracker,, crcmance.croissance, P. crotssance = Sp. ere- 
which the youth of JWerpont were dUoharglug all about cencia = Pg, crescen^a = It. crescensa, < L. cre- 
the vUlage green. U. W. Proton, Year In Eden, x. scentia, an increase, < creBcen(t-)s, ppr. ; see 



Specifically— 2. In pathol., certain sounds de- crescenU Increase: growth. E. D. 
teoted In the lungs by auscultation; the pecu- crescendo (kro-shen do), a. and n. [It., 


liar oraokling soimd which characterizes pneu- 


ppr. of 


-.V,. v.—- crescere, < L. crescere, increase: see crcsce.] I, 
mouia: crepitant rales.— 3. The action of a ore- o. Inmurio.gradu^lvincreasinginforceorfoud- 
pitaoulum, 08 of that of a rattlesnake; stridu- swelling. Often abbreriated to cres. or 

*■’ ..... represented by the cbaracter .<CI- — 

pedal, In organ-building: (a) A pedal l>y^ilch 


lation. — 4. In entom., the act of ejecting a pun- 
gent fluid from the anus, with a slight noise. 
See crepitate, 3. 


crepitative (krep'i-tfi-tiv), a. f< crepitate 
-foe.] Havingtnepo'wer of crepitating; 


cres. or 

cresc., I ^ _ 

Crescendo pedal, in organ-building; (a) A pedal l>y wl 

tlio various stops may bo successively drawn until the full 
power of the Instrument Is in nse. Generally this mecha- 
nism does not affect the stop-knobs, so that it may start 


orepi- from any given combination, and by the use of the dimin- 
* uendo pedal may return to the same. (6) The swell pedal, 
n, n. A passage characterized by increase 


, - y). because It shares the erepitative „ rx » nra 

quality of that animars hide when it is nibbed, and gives crescent (ares ent), a. ana n. [I. a. = OF, 
“ Edinburgh Rev., CLXIV. 438. creissant, croissant, F. croissant = Sp. creciente 


The Indians north of Hudson's Bay designate the aurora r,t tnron 
Edthin (reindeer cow), because It shares the erepitative ^ ‘ 

luality of • • ‘ - 

iff sparks. 

crepitus (krep'i-tus), n. ; pi. crepitus. [L., a 
rattling, a crackling noise, < crepare. crackle, 
etc.: seetTMiifafc.] 1. A crackling noise; crop- 
itation. S^oifically— 2. The sound heard or crejsant, < ME. 

grating sensation felt when the fractured ends orcssent, cressaunt, < OF. cr^sant, croissant, F. 


Pg. It. crescentc, < L. crescen(t-)s, ppr. of «•«- 
score, come forth, grow, increase : see cresee. 
II. n. Now spelled to suit the adj. and the orig. 


grating sensation felt when the fractured ends 
of a broken bono are rubbed against each other. 


croissant = Bp. creciente = Pg. It. crescentc, the 


crepon (krep'on), n. [= It. crepone, < F. cripon, new moon, a crescent, < L. wc«cen(t-)«, se. luna, 
< erSpe, crape : see crape.] A stuff resemming increasing moon : see the ^j.] I. a. 1. 



parts of the world. 

china ore two common speolet of the 
United States. 

crepilt.ft- A Middle English form y.y. - - 

of cripple, Chaucer. 

crepin^. n. Same as creepine. Cotgrave. 

Orapis (krS'pis), n, [NL., < L. orepisi an un- 
known plant, < Gr. umnlg, found only in sense 
of ^boot, base, foundation,’ etc. : see crepida.] 
A genus of plants, natural order Compositce, con- 
tamiag numerous species of herbaceous annuals 
with imlky iuioe, natives of Europe and Asia, 
with several species in western North America ; 
the hawk’s-beard. The leaves are radical, and the flow- 
ers numerous, small, yellow or purplish, with the corollas 
on UmiUte and the pappus white and soft. 

cre^MCnltun (krep-i-tak'^-lum), b; ; pi. orepi- 
taouki (-14). [L., a rattle, < orators, pp. orepi- 
totus, ratiue: see crepitate.] 1. An anoient in- 
stnunent resembling the castanets. — 2. In 
eodl., a rattle or rattung-organ, as that on the 
taB of a rattlesnake. See out under rarifoniaAw. 


< erSpe, crape : see crape. 
crape, but not so thin and gauzy, made of wool 
or silk, or of silk and wool mixed. 

creppint. «• Same as creepine. j rT® V 

crept (krept). Preterit and past participle of called a orescent (see II.). 
creep. *'■ 

orepultt B. A Middle English form of cripple. 

Chaucer. • 

crepuscle, crepuscule (krf-pus'l, -kill), b. [= 

F. crdpuscule = Sp. crepdsculo = Pg. It. orepua- 
eulo, s L. orepusottiwtB, twilight, < creper, dusky, 
dark; said to be of Sabine orimn.] Twilight ; 
the light of the morning; from the first dawn to 
sunrise, and of the evening from sunset to dark- 
ness. [Now rare.] 


tasing; growing: specifically applied to the 
moon during its first quarter, when its visible 
portion is increasing in area, in the curved form 


Aitorta, queen of heaven, with ereveent borne. 

Maton. P, L. 1. 480. 
There is many a youth 
Now cTMeent, who will come to all 1 am, 

And overcome It. Tetmyton, Lancelot and Elaine. 


2. Shaped like the appearance of the moon 
during Its first quarter.- Orescent fissure, a fluure 
of the brain Whioh Indenta the doreomeeal marsin of the 
hemtaphere near the fore end, eo ae to appear upon both 
the dorsal and the mesal aspect, Its leiiath in these two 
^ ■ , . . dorsal part 

frontal fissure 

— .....v,.,. is one of the 

'oreouspu. constsut and well-marked sulci of the brain of tJie 

1 Carnivora and the higher mammals generally. 

n. B. 1. The period of apparent growth or 
increase of the moon in its first quarter : as, 
the moon is in its crescent. — 2. The increasing 


aspects being approximately equal, r„TiV"d<; 
being at a right an^e with the meson ; the froiii 
of Owen ; the orUUal sulcus of others. It is oi 


Is unborn and unknown here. 

W. U. RustM, Diary In India, 1. 108. 

crepuscular (ki|-puB'kq-%), a. r= P. ordpus- 
culaire s= Sp. Pg. ore^oukir, < L. *orepuscUr- 
laris, < ormuaculum, twilight: see orMusele.] 

1. Pertainug to or resembling twilight; glim- 
mering. 

We trw which has the greatest charm to Northern eyea pait of the moon in its’firsrt quarter, or the”sim“ 
is the oold, gray-green ilex, whose clear, crepuscular thodo no-iw obanad danM&aino' niiSi- in lent nnw* 

is a deUoloiS provision against a Southern sun. “"ly deorCMing part in Its last quar- 

U. Janus, Jr., Trane. Sketohea p 168 ter, when it presents a bow of light termmat- 

2. In eodl., flying or appearing in the twilight ^8 .f 

or evening, or Wore s^udse : as, the orJaL- “o®"' ^enee -8. The moon itself in either 

for or nootumal Lepidoptera. 


found difficult t( 


^talcjike sp;>t atjthe l«se of the nppe^ 

of eerialu Paseoe. Pop,1m. 


moon. Hence — 8. The moon itself in either 
its first or its last quarter; the new or the old 
moon. [Poetical.] 

Jove in dusky clouds involves the skies, 

And the faint ereseent shoota by fits before their eyes. 

Dryden. 

4. Something in the shape of the cresoent 
Mo., xxviu. 040. moon ; a orescent-shaped ooject. constrootion. 



dsyioe, or B3nnbol. Spociflcally — («) The TnrUsh eten- 
derd, which bean the ngure of a oreacent, and, Qintratlvely, 
the Turklah military iwwer Iteelt. The tue of the orei- 
cent at the Turkith emblem datet from the conqueet of 
Conatantiiiople (1453) ; it bad been conaidered in a aenae 
an emblem of the city, and waa aaaumed by the Turklah 
aultaiia in commemoration of their tignal conqueat 


The ci 




The pale, dying cr«teent ia daunted. 

Campbell, Song of the Greeka. 
The erttetnl glittering on the domea which were once 
conaeorated by the venerated aymbol of hit faith. 

Prueott, Ferd. and laa., Int 
(6) In her., a tiearing in the form of a young or new moon, 
uaually borne horhsontally with the home 


Heraldic Cm- 


\ / uppermost. See dMieaeant and ineree- 

/ It I 

|W_/| I A aeoond aoii differences bis arms with 
I Bcreseenf. 

^ I Booke nf Precedence (B. E. T. 8., extra 
^ ^ [aer.X 1. 114. 

fe) III arch., a range of buildings In the 
form of a creacent or half-moon : as, 
lAnsdowne Creecent In I/mdon. 

6. A Turkish military musical instrument with 
bells or jingles. — 6. A defect in a horse’s foot, 
when the coffin-bone falls down. E. D. — 7- 
In lace-making, a cordonnet of considerable pro- 

te tiou inclosing part of the pattern of pomt- 
e, giving it relief, and separating it from the 
nound or mim other parts of the pattern. Thus, 
u a leaf it mode of oloth-atitch. It mav be surrounded by 
a orescent one eighth of an inch thick and with halt aa 
much projection, and this again by a ring of ornamental 
hiopa or oouronnea. 

8 . A small roll of bread of various kinds, made 
in the form of a crescent. 

At noon 1 bought two crisp enuecnle ... at a shop 
counter. The Century, XXXII. 939. 
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cr«80entio (kre-sen'tik), a. [< oretoent, + 
-to.] Having the form of a crescent. 

In the shade of a very thick tree-top the snn-fleoks are 
oirculor like the sun ; but during an eclipse they are ere*- 
eentie, or even annular. Le Conte, Light, p. 27. 

Douglas Bay, with its romantio headlands, eretcenlie 
shores, etc. Harp«r>e Mag., IXXV. 620. 

orescentically (kre-sen'ti-kfd-i), adv. In a 
crescentic manner or shape; orescentwise. 

oreBCentifOTZa (kre-sen'ti-fdrm), a. [< L. eres- 
een(t-)a. crescent, + forma, shape.] Crescen- 
tic in form; shaped like a crescent: in zooh, 
said specifically of various parts, as joints of the 
antennae or palpi of insects. 

crescentoid (kres'$n-toid), a. [< creecent + 
-Old.] Gresoent-like ; crescentiform. 

lieltlier kind of tubercles ereecentoid, but united in 
pairs. S. D. Cope, Origin of the Fittest, p. 280. 

crbscent-shaped (kres'ent-ah&pt). a. Shaped 
like a orescent; lunate; crescentiform. 

crescentwlse (kres'gnt-wiz), adv. In the shape 
of a crescent. 

oreadve (kres'lv), a. [< creece + -<pe.] Increas- 
ing; growing; cresoent. [Archaic.] 



The prince ohaour'd his contemplation 
Dnder the veil of wildneaa; which, no doubt, 
Grew like the lummer graaa, faateat by night, 
Unseen, yetorraetiw it: ' ■' 


rssdsnts of Olanussl, 


iroprla. Also called deinilunee o/ HeidenAain. 
— umsr of the Orssosnt, a Turkish order instituted in 
ITSS, and awarded only for distinguished bravery In tile 
■Mval or military service. It waa abolished In 1861. An 
order of the oreeoent waa founded by Gharlee of Anjou in 
Sloily in 1968, but had a abort eslatenoe. Ken6 of Anjou, 
eoant of Provence and titular king of Naplea and Sicily, 
founded another short-lived order of the oreeoent In the 
Afteenth oentniy. 

emoast (kres'gnt), V. t. [< crescent, n.] 1. To 
form into a cresoent. — 2. To surround partly 
in a semicircular or crescent form. [Karo.] 

A dark wood creecenU more than half tlio lawn. 

Seward, Letters, vi. 195. 

oreacentada (kres-en-tad'), n. [< oreacent + 
•ade, formed after cruaade.J A war or military 
expedition under the flag of Turkey, for the de- 
fense or extension of Mohammedanism. Bee 
creecent. n., 4 (a), and compare crusade^. 

eraacanaad (kres'en-ted), a. [< oresocnf -b -ed^.] 
1, Adorned with a cresoent; in A^., decorated 
with crescents at the ends: said of any bearing 
that may receive them, as a cross or saltier. — 
8. Bent like or into a crescent. 

Phesbe bent towards him creecented. KeaU. 

Oraacantia (kre-scn'shlfi), n. [^., after Cre- 
aeenti, an old writer on 'botany/] A small ge- 
nus of trees or lai^e shrubs, natural order Sig- 
noniaeew, natives of the tropics. The principal 



Brooch of Cslabssh-tree {Crrtcmtie Cn/tte), 


species is the calabash-tree, C. Cnjete, ot tropical America, 
bearing a gourd-like fruit, the hard shell ot which U 
applied to many domestic uses, aud Is often elaborately 
carved or painted. 


iimmer graaa, fastest by night, 
eeioe inhis faculty. 

Shai., Hen. V., 1. 1. 

Thu great and ereteive aelf, rooted In absolute nature, 
supplants all relative existence, and ruins tlie kingdom of 
mortal friendship and love. Smereon, Experience. 

crosef, V. See crease^. 

creahawk (kres'hfik), w. [< crea- (prob. due ult. 
to F. creaaerelle.orScerelle — Cotgrave), a kestrel : 
see kestrel and nawAt.] The kestrel. Montagu. 

cresmef, n. and ti. A Middle English form of 
chrism. 

crOBOl (krfi'sol), n. [< ere*-, for creosote, + -oh] 
A phenol having the formula CyHgO, occurring 
in coal- and wood-tar. When pure it forms a 
colorless orystailine mass. Also cresylic acid 
aud eressol. 

cresotic (krf-sot'ik), a. [For creosotic, < creo- 
sote 4- -<o.] Relating to or containing creosote. 
- Oresotlo add, O^^HgOs, an acid derived from cresylic 
alcohol. 

creapt, v. An obsolete form of eri^. 

crespinef, ». [OF., also crepine, P. eripinc, a 
fringe, caul, kell, < creape, lawn, Cyprus, crape : 
see crape.] A not or caul inclosing the hair, 
used as a head-dress in the early part of the fif- 
teenth century, it is represented as projecting greatly, 
in bosses or in horn-shaped protuberances, in front of the 
ears. Also oriep, criemne, ereepinette. 

crespinettet, »■ [OP., dim. of oreapine ; see ores- 
pine.] Same as oreapine. 

cress (kres), n. [Early mod. E. also kerae, karse, 
tears; < ME. crease, crea, also transposed, kerae, 
kera, carse, < A8. crease, cera^ ecerae s D. 
kera = OHO. creaao, creaaa, MHG. G. kreaac, 
cross; the Soand. forms, Sw. kraaae = Dan. 
karae, ore prob. borrowed from LG. or HG., as 
are also OF. keraon, oreaon, P. creaaon =s Pr. 
oreiaaoun = It. oreadone = Cat. orexen, < ML. 
creaao{n-}, ore8eo(n-)^ later also eriaonium (the 
Romance forms being popularly referred to 
L. oreacere, grow: see ereace), and Slov. kreah, 
kreaha =s Lett. kreaeCj cress. Origin of Tent, 
word doubtful ; p ossibly fvm verb repr. by 
OHG. chreaan, MHG. kreaen, creep.] The com- 
mon name of many species of plants, most of 
them of the natural order Cruei/erce. Water-cress, 
or Naeturtium ojfieinale, is used as a salad, and is valued 
In medicine for its antiscorbutic qualities. The leaves 
have a moderately pungent taste. It grows on tlie brinks 
of rivulets and in moist grounds. The American water- 
crusa Is Cardamint rotundifolia ; bitter cress is a name of 
other species ot the genus. Common garden-cress, also 
called pepper-, town-, or golden cress. Is Lepidium tativum; 
oow-cress is L. eampeetre ; bastard cress or penny-cress, 
Thlaepi arvente ; tower-cress, Arabts Turrita. Other spe- 
cies are known aa rock- or wall-cress; winter, land-, 
liolleisle, or Normandy oresa, Barbarea vulgarit or B, pne- 
cox; toolh-cress, a speotea of Dentarla; Peter’s or rook- 
cress, Crithmum maritimum ; and awlne- or wart-cress, 
Senebiera Coronopu*. Among other orders belong the dock- 
cress or nipplewort, tapeana eommunie, ot the Compori- 
lot, and the Indian cress, Tropmlum majue, ot the Oera- 
niacfos, so named from the pungent, cress-like taste ot the 
leaves, 

Poure folke for fere tho fedde Hunger jeme 
W Ith creym and with oroddes,wlth oorscs aud other herbes. 

Piert Plowman (OX U. .322. 

I Unger by my shingly bars; 

I loiter round my ereeiea. 

Tonnyaon, The Brook. 

creasantt, cmaaimtt, »- Obsolete forms of 

oreacent. 

cresaedf , n. An old form of ereaaet. 

ersaaeUe (kre-sel' ), n. [F. erdeeUe, OF. ereoeUe, 
ereeereOe (Roquefort), a rattle. ] A wooden rat- 


orwt 

tie once lued In the Roman Catholio Chfiroh 
during Passion week instead of a bell. 
er8aBn(kre8'et),n. [<ME. cresset, < OF. oresaet, 
craiaeet, craUset, craaaet, var. emaaet, orueetf eroi- 
aet, creuaet, F.creti- 
aet, a cresset; a 
modification, with 
other dim. suf^ 
-et, of OF. craaael, 
eroiael, croiaael, 
crucel, oruceau, 
oroiaaol, oroiauel, a 
cresset, < OO. kruy- 
sel, a hanging 
lamp, dim. of 
kruyae, a pot, eup, 
creasett. cruse, D. kroes: 

see cruse.] 1. A 
cup of any incombustible material mounted 
upon a pole or suspended from above, and 
serving to contain a light often made by the 
burning of a coil of pitched rope. Compare 
^acon. 

From tlic arched root, 

Pendent by subtle magic, many a row 
Of starry lamps and blazing orssssts, fed 
With naphtha and asphaltus, yielded light. 

Milton, P. L., L 728. 

The creMet waa a large lanthom fixed at the end of a 
long pole, and carried upon a man’s shoulder. The ores- 
uU were found partly by the different companies. 

Strutt, Sports and Pastimes, p. 404. 

A cresset. In an iron chain, 

Whloli served to light this drear domain. 

With damp and darkness seemed to strive. 

Seott, Harmion, U. IS. 

2. An iron frame used by coopers in beating 
barrels, to clear the inside and make the staves 
flexible.— 8. A kitchen utensil for setting a iiot 
over the lire. [Local.] — 4. A chafer or small 
portable furnace upon which a dish can be set 
to be kept hot. 

creaset-light (kres'et-llt), n. A lamp or bea- 
con of which a cresset forms the chief part, 
cresset-stone (kres'et-stdn), n. A large stone 
in which one or more cup-shaped hollows are 
made to serve as cressets, 
eressol (kres'ol), n. Bee oreaol, 
cress-rocket (kre8'rok’'ot), n. The popular 
name of VeUapaeudocytiaua, a cruciferous plant 
with yellow flowers, indigenous to Spain and 
cultivated in English garo^ens. 
cressy (kres'i), a. [< cress + -yi.] Abounding 
in cresses. 

Tliu errety islets white in flower. 

Ttnnyton, Geraint. 

crest (krest), n. [Early mod. E. also creaat, 
< ME. crest, create, rarely creeat, oriat, < OF. 
create, creiate, F. erSte = Pr. Sp. It. creata s= 
Pg. crista, < L. crista, a comb or tuft on the 
head of a bird or serpent, a crest.] 1. A tuft 
or other natural process CTOwiug upon the top 
of an animal’s head, as the coc^ of a coo^ a 
swelling on the bead of a serpent, etc. See 
criata. 

with Btonei, and brandz, and fire, attack 
111* riling erMt, and drive the serpent back. 

C. Pitt, tr. of Vida’s Art of Poetry. 

Crests proper belong to the tot 

also held to Include such growtr 

may be divided into two kind* ; 1, where the feathers ai. 
simply lengthened or otherwise enlarged ; and 2, where 
the texture, and sometimes even the structure. Is altered. 
Nearly all birds poasess the power of moving and elevat- 
ing the feathers on the head, simulating a slight creit in 
„ •' toN.A. Blrdi,p.l». 


moments of excitement. Coueii, Key U 


2. Anything resembling, suggestive of, or oc- 
cupying the same relative position as a crest, 
(a) An arilcle of dress or ornament ; apeolfloally. In armor, 
an upright ornament of a helmet, especially when uot long 
and floating like a plume of fea- 
thers or a colutolse, as a ridge of 
metal, hair, bristles, feathers, or 
the like. Crests of diverse forms 
were usual on ancient helmets, . 
and have been more or less 
closely imitated in the various 
forms of crest affixed to the hel- 
mets ot some modern mounted 
troops, etc. Stiff creata of hair 
or feathers were often worn 
by knights in the middle ages. 

(Compare aigret.) The crest In 
medieval armor was early affect- 
ed by heraldic considerations 
(see (b\X whether formally, aa 

being the heraldic crest Itself, or by me neoessiiy or using 
a badge or cognizance, whether temporary or permanent : 
thus, the tilUng-helmet waa often surmounted by an elab- 
orate structure in cuir-boullli or even In thin metsl, rep- 
resenting sn animal or ““ ' — *• 


Cerva(,OnuUttisll] 



Sb« stood tho euilo wi 
SUM wateh’a nar «r««e tmmg 
She Mir me flgnt, she heerd 



the eutle widl, . . . 

— ‘•‘-imeil, . . . 

oidL 

rmnyton, Belled of Oriene. 
(b) In her., e pert of en ecblevement bovae outside of end 
ohove the esoutoheon. there ere sometimes two otests, 
which ere borne on the sides. 
When the crest is not speclelly 
mentioned es emerging from e 
coronet, chepeen, or the like, it 
is essumed to be borne upon a 
wreeth. A crest is not properly 
borne by e women, or by e city 
or other oorporete body, es It Is 
elweys assumed to be the ome- 
ment worn upon the helmet. 

The eresf is e relsed erm, hold- 
ing, In e threetening ettitude, s 
drewn sebre. 

Sumner, True Grendeur of 
[Nations. 

' (c) The foamy, feether-like top of 
e wave. 

The towering crest of the tides 
Plunged on the ressel. Tennpton, The Wreck, 
(d) The hi«Aest pert or summit of e hill or mountain- 
range. (e)Iu /art., the topline of aslope. f/)lnarcA., 
any omementu finishing of stone, terre^iotte, metal, or 
wood, which surmounts a well, roof-ridge, screen, canopy, 
or other similar part of a building — whether a battlement, 
open oarred work, or other enrichment ; the coping on the 
mrapet of a medieral building; a cresting (which see). 
The name is also sometimes given to the flnials of gables 
and pinnacles, (o) In anot., specifically, a ridge on a 
bone: as, the occipital ereet; the frontal crest; the tlblai 
crest. See phrases below, and crista. (A) In sodf., any 
elongate elevation occupying the highest part of a surface. 
Speoifloally —(1) A lon^tudinal central elevation, with an 
Irregular or tubarculose summit, on the prothorax of an in- 
sect, especially of a grasshopper. (S) A longitudinal ele- 
vated tuft of hairs or scales on the head, thorax or abdom- 
inal segments o{ a lepldopterons insect, (i) In bot. : (1) 
An elevated line, ridge, or lamina on the snnaoe or at the 
summit of an organ, especially if resembling the crest of 
a helmet (9) An appendage to the upper surface of the 
leaves of oertain HepaUeet, which in dufereiit genera has 
the form of a wing, a fold, or a pouch. 

8. The risiiiK part or the ridge of the neok of 
a horse or a dog. 

Throwing the base thong from his bending ereet. 

Shak., Veniu and Adonis, 1. 396, 
4. Figuratively, pride; high spirit; courage; 

This is his uncle's touching, . . . 

Which makes him prune himself, and bristle up 

The crest of youth against your dignity. 

Shak., 1 Hen. IV., i. 1. 


median longitudinal grooved ridge on the cerebral sur- 
face of the frontal bone, which lodges a part of tlie superior 
longitudinal sinus, and whose lips give attachment to tlie 
falx cerebri, (b) In ornith. , a crest of feathers rising from 
the front or forehead. Such crests are among the must 
elegant which Idrds possess. The cedar-bird or Carolina 
waxwing and the cardinal red-bird exhibit such crests. 
They are often recurved, as in the plumed nuail of the 
genus iMphartyx.—UlMa oroat, the crest of the ilium. 
Bee erieta ilii, under crista.— Lacrymal OTMt, a verti- 
cal ridge of bone on the orbital surface of the lacryiiial, 
dividing it into two parts.— Kaaal orwt, a ridge on the 
nasal bone by which it articulates with its fellow and 
with tlie nasal spine of the frontal and perpendicular 
plate of the ethmoid bone.— Oodpltal OTMt. (a) A ver- 
tical median ridge on the outer surface of the oodpltal 
bone, from the Inion or occipital protuberance to the fora- 
men. A corresponding rid^ on the inner surface of the 
bone is the internal oeeipUal ereet. (b) A transverse ridge 
on the hinder port of the skull of some animals, separat- 
ing the occipital portion from the parietal or vertical tior- 


1347 

the indigenous Ghreoinn population of Crete. In 
the New Testament the form Cretktns ooeurs 
(Tit. i. 12).— 2. The name of an ancient soph- 
ism. A Cretan ia supposed to uy that Cretaua always lie, 
2. In her., wearing a comb, as a cook, or a nat- which to the ooncl^on ^t he must ^ying 

ur.! ,r..t of •• w.xM 

—a. In amt. and eooL, cristate ; having a cen- of this Cretan. For another varlaUon, see liar. 
tral lonmtudinal elevation: said especially of cretated (kr€'tfi-ted), a. [< L. oreiatua, < ereta, 
the prothorazofan insect. —ohapoumet crested, chalk: sec oretaceoug.i Rubbed with chalk. 
Sm^apwmet. (kr&t), n. [F., a orest: see crest'] In 

aestsfallen (krest'f&'ln), a. [That is, having fort. : (o) The crest of the glacis or parapet of 
the crest fallen, as a defeated cock.] 1. De- the covered way. (6) The Interior crest of a 
Jeoted; bowed; chagrined; dispirited; spirit- redoubt. See parapet 
WBS. cretafadiion (kre-t^fak'shon), n. The forma- 

As orMC-/affcfl as a dried pear. 5AaA.,M. w.otw.,iv.5. tion of or conversion into chalk, as tubercles 
Being newly come to this Town of Mlddleburgli, which ^*0 Concretions. Dungeon. 

is much ereet./aUen since the Staple of English Cloth was OrOtlc (kre tlk). a. and n. [< L. OretiOUS (SO. 
removed hence. Howell, Cotters, 1. 1. 11 . pea = K. foot), < Gr. KptjTMd^ (sc. nobf ss T^.foot), 

2. In the manhge, having the upper part of the * ®®® *P®" 

neok hanging to one side: said of ahorse. cifloally (without a owital letter) applied to a 
cresting Ocres'ting), n. [< ereat + -inpi.] In ^orm of verse. See n. 
orch., an orna- - 



Trochaic verse . , . had three beats to the meaaurs, 
dactylic four beato, eretie five beats, ionic six Imata 

Trane. Atner. PhiM. Aee., XVL 79. 

n. n. [1. <;.] In anc. proa.: (a) Afoot of three 
syllables, the first and third of which are long, 
while the second is short, tho ictus or metri- 
cal stress resting either on the first or on the 
last syllable (x w - or - « -«). The oretlo has a 


[b)pl. 


rsagli 

eof th 


the skull, o 


■ IIIIUIIIMU. X-MIVMU, UlUVXlMknVMU, ' 

a median lengthwise ridge on the surfa 
tending from the occipital crest (b) for a vaiying uuuaiiuu 
forward. It is often very prominent, aa when the tem- 
poral fossa of opposite •lues extend to the midline of the 
skull. Its total absence marks the skull of msn and some 
other animals whose vertex Is expansive or inflated. — 
Mblo OTMt^ the crista pubis (which see, under erieta).— 
Tltolal OTMi, the crista tibia (which see, under erieta). 
— TnrbinatMl orMt, a continuous ridge along the nasal 
surfaces of the supramoxillary and palate bones, for the ar- 
Uculatton of the iuferior turblnal bone, or maxUlotirblnal. 

treat (krest), ». [Early mod. E. also ereaat; < 
ME. oreaten; < crest, n.j I. trana, 1. To furnish 
with a crest ; serve as a crest for ; surmount as 
a crest. 

Uis rear’d arm 

Creeled the world. Shak., A. and C., v. 2. 
Mid groves of clouds that ereet the mountain's brow. 

Wordeworth. 

2. To mark with waving lines like the plumes 
of a helmet; adorn as mth a plume or crest. 
Like as the shining side, In summers night, . . . 

Is ereaeted all with lines of flrie light 

Speneer, F. Q., IV. I. 18. 

n. intrana. To reach, as a wave, the highest 
point; culminate. 

The wave which carried BLant's philosophy to its grsatest 
height erestsd at his centennial in 1881, and will now fall 
down to its proper level. New Princeton Jtev., I. 87. 
WMrtbd (faes'ted), a. [< oreat + -ed*.] 1. 

Wearing or having a crest: adorned xrith a 
erest or plume: as, a ereated helmet. 


mental finish to 
a wall or ridge ; 
a orest, as the 
range of crest- 
tiles of an edi- 
fice. 

cre8tless(kre8t'- 

les), a. [< ereat, 

+ -leas.'] 

Without a crest, Cra«Uiw.— ButmM or Notw I^me. Dl- Also, hut lew frequently, called a 

m auy sense of fCTictu,LT) * Verses consi^ng of amphimacers. 

Oretldam (kre'ti-sizm), n. [< Crettc, Cretan, 
dignified with coat-armor; not of an eminent + A falsehood; a Cretism. 

family; of low birth. cretify (krS'ti-fi), i>. i, ; pret. and pp. creUfied, 

HU grandfather was Lionel, Duke of Clareuct). . . . ppr. cretifyinff. [< L. ereta, chalk, + -fioare, < 
Spring crexffeMyoonmn from so deep a root? /Mfjere, make : see wetoocotw and -/y.] Tobe- 

Shak., 1 Hen. VI.. il. 4. come impregnated with salts of lime, 
crestolatry (kres-tol'a-tri), w. [< ereat + Gr. cretin (krfi'tin), n. [< F. cr6tin, a word of ob- 
htrpela, worship; after idolatry, etc.] Inter- scuro origin, prob. Swiss; by some identified 
ally, worship of crests as sims of rank or ult. with F. ehrSHen = E. Christian, used, like 
station; hence, snobbishness; toadyism; tuft- E. innocent and simple, of a person of feeble 
hunting. mind.] One of a numerous class of deformed 

crest-tile (krest'til), «. One of the tiles cover- idiots found in certain valleys of the Alps and 
ing the ridge elsewhere ; one afflicted with cretinism, 
of a build- ,jeformed head, the low itature, the sickly 

mg, somotimes countenance, the coarse and prominent lips and eyelids, 
formed with a the wrinkled ami pendulous skin, tho loose and flabby 
rnniro of ornn. muscles, are the ptiyslcal characters belonging to the ere- 

m“.£ hSc , 

above it. cretinism (kre'tm-izm), n. [< P. erSHniame, < 
cresyKkre'sil) i'rMn + -iame,'] In pathot, a condition of im- 
n. ^ [< cre(o)- mental development or idiocy, with a 

aiote) + -»//.] corresponding lack of physical development, or 
In chem. a doformitv, arising from endemic causes, found 
rndionl among the inhabitants of the valleys of Swit- 

cro.t.tiie..-T.mpieof Athew, A^gin.. ^^rland and Savoy, and elsewhere, 

be isolated, but which exists in a group of com- crettoo«netlC (ia’e'ti-nS-jf-net'pc), a. [As 
pounds of the aromatic series. ^ genetic.] Giving rise to cretinism, 

cresylic (krf-sil'ik), a. [< creayl + -ic.] Of or JRa^ e.] r/ « w .c i • 

pertaining to cresyl. -Cresyllo aclA Same as nr- Wetlsm (krg tizm), w. [< Qr. K/njTiapic, l^ng, 
W.-Cret^o aloohol, or hydmte q/ creeyl, (-’vHaO. a < KimrtZetv, speak like a Cretan, i. e., lie, < 
cuiurieas liquid occurring in coal-tar creosote and In tlie Kpf/f (Kpiyr-), a Cretan.] A falsehood ; a lie : 
(?' ** phenyl hydrate the fact that the inhabitants of Crete were 

fireS fa'afi all « fv^fanamia fHa-na 1 ancleut timcB Teputed to be SO much given 
to .„a liar wara^aaa. 

lacetta, chalky, '< ereta, chalk. > It. ereta = 8p. rimnanvantTenB 

Pg. greda (Pg. also ere) = i’. eraie (> ult. E. 

said to signify lit. ‘Cretan’ (earth), from Creta, T'Z’ “V®® 

PwAfAn PiLTiiiia.* 'hilt, tiiiffl ift 1 T /i 1 curtaiiiB, covoniiit fumiture, etc. u U cu»- 

Candia, nut tins is doubtful.] I. a. 1. j,y thlTterm stuffs that have an iin- 

CnaJKV, (a) Having the qualities of chalk ; like chalk ; glased surface. Ck>nipare chintz^ a 
resembling chalk in apiMarance ; of the color of chalk. cretOM (krg'tds), a. [< L. eretoana, < creta. 

Si! FoSd ", 0h.!k: foo.d l» rtmto o, th. or«. 

.S2.”F,i»'BSS7'K. a'Lrti « .. [f . (=Pf; <»■»,■ ml. 

tlary: so called from the faetthat one of its most Important crosum^ Grotum)^ < creux, adj., hollow, =s Pr. 
memlMsrs in northwestern Europe Is a thick mass of white ori49a hollow: oriffin uuoertain.l In the 

reverseof relief; intaglio. T 

is to cut below the surface. 

ni n. [oop.] in geoi., the cfetiMeous group, orevacet, ». An old form of crevice^. 
<sretaC60Ilflly(krS-t&'8hiu8-li),o<i». Intheman- crevaBSe (kre-vas'), w. [P. : see crm'rcl.] 1. 
ner of chalk ; as chalk. A fissure or crack : a term used by English writ- 



whlch It covers and ita richneis in organic remains. 


A fissure or crack: 

. „ rent 

_ , may be of greater o 

Crita, Gr. Km^, Crete.] I. a. C>f or pertain- denth, and from an inch or two to many feet 
ing to the island of Crete or to its inhabitants. width.— 2. In the United States, a breach 
— Oretan carrot. See earrof.— Cretan lacs, a name in the embankment or levee of a river, occa- 
glven to on old lace made commonly of colored material, sioned by the pressure of water, as in the lower 
whether silk or linen, and sometimes embroidered with Arianiaainni 

the needle after the iaoe was complete. auBBissippi. 

n. n. 1. A native or an inhabita,nt of the , u comnionl}; the rMult of the levee yielding 

V«r>w.k.r. ““ 

CoAb, Creoles of Louisiana, zxxv. 


Cretan (kre'^an), a. and n. [< L. Cretanva, nsu- «« in describing glaciers, to designate a r 
ally Cretenaiai &lso CraHeus and Cretama, adj., of or fissure in the ice, which may be of greatei 


isiana oi ijreie, muwi or wreece, pertain^ to ^ o^en to the height of 
Turkey smoe 1609; specifically, a member of of the land. 0, IF. 



crerawMd 

ttWIMMd (tore-vast'), a. [< «reva$$« + -ed*.] 
Intersected by crevasBCB; nssured. 

Tlie dUplAoement or tlie point of roaxiroum motion, 
through the curvature uf the volley, inakea the itrain upon 
the eaaterii Ice grenler than that uiwn the wratem. The 
CMtern aide of Uiu giacler la Iherefure mure mvaaud than 
the weatern. Tyndall, Koriua o( Water, p. 111. 

OriTdCOeur (P. pron. krdv'k6r'), «. [P. crhie- 
ewur, lit. heart-break, < crmr, bteak, + eaur, 
heart: boo crecico and corct.] A varletv of the 
doinoBtio fowl, of iiitiform gloBsy-blaek color, 
with a full creHt, and a comb lomunff two points 
or horiiH. It is of French origin, of large size, 
and vnluablo both for eggs and for the table. 

orevest, n. A Middle English form of craw- 
fish. 

erevet (krev'et), «. [A var. of cruet.] 1. A 
oruot. [Prov. Eng.] — 8. A melting-pot used 
by goldsmiths. 

Orevettlna(krev-o-ti'nft), n.nt. [^NL.] In some 
systems, a tribe of amphipo^, with small head 
and eyes and multiarticufate pediform maxilli- 
peds. It la controated with Lcginodipoda (ottenor made 
a higher group) and Hyprrina. U oontalna such famllica 
oa Corujmidai, Orehemidce, and OaiMoaridm. 

emvv^i, ». A Middle English form of craw- 
fish. 

Orevice^ (krev'is), n. [< ME. crevice, erevisse, 
crevcsse, cravas, crevace, crevasse, also cravas, 
crayves, < OF. crevace, F. crevasse (> mod. E. 
orerassc), a chink, crevice, < crever, break, 
burst, < L. crepare, break, burst, crack: see 
crepitate, craven.'] 1. A crack; a cleft; a 
fissure; a rent; a narrow opening of some 
length, as between two parts of a solid surface, 
or between two adjoining surfaces: as, a crevice 
in a wali, rock, etc. 


Now mate ia blind and ewUln lame, 

And half the ertw are alei or dead. 

Tennyson, The Voyage. 

(b) The companjr or gang of a ship’s carpenter, 
gunner, boatswain, eto.— 4. Any company or 
of laborers engaged upon a particular 


[, used in embroidery 


It gan out cropc at aom crevoee. 

Chaucer, Houae of t 


Kan>e, 1. 2086. 


The mouao 

Behind the mouldering walnacot ahrick'd, 

Or from the ordw'ec peer’d about. 

Tennymn, Mariana. 

8. Speoiflcally, in lead-mining, in the Missis- 
sippi valley, a fissure in which the ore of lead 
occurs, aigyn. 1. Chink, tnteratlco, cranny, 
crevlcel (krev'is), v. t. ; pret. and pp. creviced, 
ppr. erevicing. K crevice^, n.] 1, To make 

crevices in; crack; flaw. — Sf. To channel; or- 
nament with crevices. Nares. 
ore^ce^t, «. An obsolete form of crawfish. 
cn^ced (ki’ev'ist), a, (< crevice^- + 
Having a crevice or crevices; cracked; cleft; 
fissured. 

Some (tendrila of planti) lieing moat excited by contact 
with lino flbors, othera by eoutact with brUtlca, otilura 
with a Bat or creviced aurface. 

Darwin, Inaectiv. Planta, p. 30.1. 

CTtVln (krev'in), n. [E. dial.; see crenicfi.] 
A crevice ; a chink. [Prov. Eng.] 

CraviBt, n. An obsolete form of crawfish. 
crevlMe (kre-ves'), n. [OF., a crab, crawfish: 
see crawfish.] In medieval armor, any piece 
whioh consists of plates of steel sliding one over 
the other, as in the oulets, tassots, and gaunt- 
lets. Thia kind of armor la quallfled In French aa <l queue 
d'Herevieie, and alao d queue de homard. 8eo cut under 
armor (tig. 3). 

Orevrt (krfi), n. [Formerly also arm; < late 
ME. crewe, a clipped form of *acrewe, acerewe, 
later accrue, an accession, a company : see ao- 
crue, ».] If. An accession ; a reinforcement ; a 
company of soldiers or others sent as a rein- 
forcement, or on an expedition. See accrue, n. 


8. Any company of people; on assemblage; 
a crowd: nearly always in a derogatory or a 
hnmorous sense. 

There a noble orctc 

Of Lorda and I^dlea atood on every aide. 

Spenter, F. Q., I. Iv. 7. 
I aoe but few like gentlemen 
Amang yon frighted crew. 

Battle fFai«^-liVir(tnilld'aBaUada, VII. 261). 


man, conductor, brakemen, ote.) 
and run a railroad-train. » syn. 8. Band, party, 

herd, mob, horde, throng. 

craw^ (krO). An archaic preterit of crow^. 
crewell (krO'el), «. [Perhaps for *clewel (=s D. 
klevel = G. knduel, a clue), dim. of clew, a boll 
of thread: see clue, cteic.l 1. A kind of fine 
worsted or thread of wool, uset 
and fancy work. 

Ha, ha ; he weara cruet (a pun : In aomo editiona, eretoel] 
garters ! . . . When a man is overdnaty at legs, then he 
weara wooden nether-atocka. Shak., Lear, 11, 4. 

Here and there a tuft of crimson yarn, 

Or scarlet crewel in the cuahion fix'd. 

Cowper, The Task, 1. 64. 

Sf. Formerly, any ornamented woolen cord, 
thread, tape, or the like. Seeeaddisl. Fairholt. 

[An] old hat 

Lined with velluro, and on It, for a band, 

A akelti of crimson crewel. 

Fletcher (and another). Noble Gentleman. 
8 . The cowslip, Dunglison — Orswsl lace, a kind 

of edging mode of crewel or worsted thread, Intended as 
a burilur or bindliig for garments, 
crewer^f, a. An obsolete spelling of cruel. 
crewels (krfi'elz), n. pi. [< P. ^crouelles, scrof- 
ula : 800 scrofula.] Scrofulous swelling ; Ivm- 
pbadenitis of the glands of the neck. Also 
spelled cruets. [Scotch.] 
crewel-stitch (krO'el-stich), n. A stitch in 
embroidery by which a band of rope-like or 
spiral aspect is produced. It is common in 
crewel-work, whence its name, 
crewel-work (kr6'ol-w6rk), w. A kind of em- 
broidery done with crewel usually upon linen, 
the foundation forming tho baok^ound. 
crewett, crewettet, n. obsolete spellings of 
iruet. 

Orex (kreks), n. [NL. (Bechstein. 1803), < Gr. 
spti, a sort of laud-rail : see crake*.] A genus 
of small short-billed rails, containing such as 
tho corn-crake, C. pratensis. See craice'^. 
criancef, n. Same as creauce, 3. 
crisndet, Pl>r. A Middle English form of crying. 
criantst, ». Same as creanee, 3. 
cribi (krib), n. [< MB. crib, cribbe, < AS. crib, 
cryb =s OS, kribbia =t Ml), kribbe, D. krib = MLG. 
LG. kribbe, krubbe =s OHG. erippea, crippa (> 
OF. creche, > E. cratdfi, q. v.), also enripfa, 
krippha, MHG. krippe, krij^e, G. krippe s= Icel. 
krubba s= 8w. kriibba = Dan. krybbe, a crib, 
manger. In senses 14-16, the noun is from the 
verb.] 1. 'fhe manger or rack of a stable or 
house for oattlo; a feeding-place for cattle; 
specifically, in the Bom. Cath. Ch., a represen- 
tation of the manger in which Christ was bom. 
See bambino. 

And a lytol before the tugda hyghc aulter 1» the cribbe 
uf oure Lordc, where our bleasyd Lady her dere tone layde 
\)yfore the oxe and the aaae. 

Sir It. Ouylforde, Pylgrymage, p. 87. 
The ateer and lion at one erib ahnll meek 

Dope, Messiah, 1. 70. 
8. A stall for oxen or other cattle; a pen for 
oattlo. 

Where no oxen are, the erib is clean. Prov. xiv. 4. 
3, A small frame with inclosed sides for a 
child’s bed.— 4t. A small chamber; a small 
lodging or habitation. 

Why rather, sleep, Best thou In smoky eribe, . , . 

Tlian In the perfum’d chambers of the great 'I 

SAo*., 2 Hen. IV., 111. 1. 

6. A situation ; a place or position; as, a snug 
crib. [Slang.] —6. A house, shop, warehouse, 
or public house. [Thieves’ slang.] 

The style of the article, in imitation of tho sporting ar. 
tide of that time, proves that prlze-^htlng had not yet 
died out, and that the criAs ^ttbUc-nouses)_kept by the 
— ^Illsts were still frequei 
. patrons of the Noble 


erib^MItaf 

Tbs platform and erib* were put toMther.and mytmi 
under the vessels as they rode at anchor, the oaen wm 
atteched to the oablee, and one after airier the l«iwt 
of the veseels were hauled high and dry upon the shore. 

Harper's Mag., LXXVL 876. 
10. A solidly built floating foundation op sup- 
port. — 11. An inner lining of a shaft, consin- 
ing of a frame of timbers and a backing of 
planks, used to keen tho eai’th from caving in, 
prevent water from triokling through, etc. ^so 
called cribbing.-— 12, A rem for tvlnding yam. 
— 18. A division of a raft of staves, containing 
a thousand staves. [St. Lawrence river.] 

These rafts cover acres In extent . . . Sometimes they 
are composed of logs, sometimes of rough staves. The 
latter arc bound together In eribe. 

n. B. Uooeevelt, Game-Fish (1884),. p. IWK 
14. In the game of cribbage, a set of cards made 
up of two thrown from the hand of each player, 
me cribbage.— -in. A theft^ or the thing stolen; 
specifically, anything copied from an author 
without acknowledgment. 

Good old gossips waiting to conlen 
Their crtA* of barrel-droppings, candle-ends. 

Browning, Fra LIppo LippL 

16. A litoral translation of a olassio author for 
the illegitimate use of students. [Colloq.] 

When I loft Kton ... I could read Greek fluently, and 
even translate it through tho medium of the Latin version 
tochnically calletl a crib. Bulwer, Pelham, 11. 

17. The bowl or trap of a pound-not,— To oraok 

a Clib. See crack. 

<arib) (krib), v. ; pret. and pp. cribbed, ppr. crib- 
bing. [= MHG. krippen, lay in a cr^b, G. krip- 
pen, feed at a crib; from the noun.] I. trans. 
1. To shut or confine as in a erib; cage; coop. 


8. To line with timbers or planking: said of a 
shaft or pit. 

A race possessing Intelligence to sink and afterward 
crib the walls of these priroitivo oil wells had certainly 
arrived at a sufficient state of civlllMtloii to utilize It. 

Cone and Johns, Petrolto, IlL 
8. To pilfer; purloin; steal. [CoUoq.] 


Destined ere dewfall to be butcher's meat.' 

Browning, Ring and Book, II. 248. 
There is no class of men who labor under a more per- 
fect delusion than those . . . who think to get the wea- 


4. To translate (a passage from a classic) by 
means of a crib. See crtfel, 16. 

II. intrans. 1. To be confined in or to a crib. 


bed. 


. bishupa to crib to a Presbyterian truildle- 


8. To make use of cribs in translating. Seo 
oHfti, n., 16. 

crib® (krib), n. Short for cribble. 
cribbage (krib'aj), w. [< cribi, n., 14, + -age.] 
A game of cards played with the full pack, gen- 
erally by two persons, sometimes by throe or 
four. Each player receives six cards, or In a variety of 
the game five, two of which he throws out, face down- 
ward, to form the crib, which belongs to the dealer. The 

l» * ^ ^ *1 1* * » ' *1 C « 1 < *1 I- 1 ■» * »l !• * * * *1 l« 1 1 1 II 

dmnininininijjiiLnnih 


Mirth, admit me of tliy crew. 

Milton, L’ Allegro, 1. 38. 

8. NauAt (a) The company of seamen who man 
a ship, vessel, or boat ; the seamen belonging 
to a vessel; specifically, the common sailors of 
a ship’s company, in a broad (but not properly nauti- 
cal) sense the word comprises all the offleers and men on 
board a ship, aurolled on the books. It has received this tfon in the tunnel 
InteriwetatloD In law. 


(public-houses) kept by the 
pugilists were still frequented By not a few *• Corinthians ” 
and patrons of the Noble Art. 

Fortnightly Bsv., N. 8., XL. 68. 
7. A box or bin for storing grain, salt, etc. See 
corn-erib,—B. A lockup. Balliwell. — 9. A solid 
structure of timber or logs (see oribwork) se- 
cured under water to serve as a wharf, jetty, 
dike, or other support or barrier; also, a foun- 
dation so made with the superstmoture rSised 
upon it, as the crib in Lue Michigan from 
which water is supplied to Chicago. 

The water supply was enUrelv cut oft by ice aocnmula- 
nel between tile lake er<8 and the pumping 
SsLAmer., N.B.,ljv:80. 


H»i-spot8. Each player strives, wiin me corus in nis nano, 
with the one tunied uji from Uve undealt pack, and with 
the crib when it Is bis tnm to have It, to secure as many 
counting combinations as possible, as, for instance, ae- 
quenoes, pairs, cards the spots on which will equal 16, eto. 
The counting is done by moving a peg forward on the 
crlbbage-board as many holes as the player seenree pointe, 
that player winning who lint advancee his peg the length 
of the hoard and back to the end hole. 

cribbage-board (Mh'&j-hdrd), n. A board used 
tor marking in the game of cribbage. 
cribbar (krib'br), tt. One who cribs, 
cribbing (krib'ing), n. [< on'fti + -ingh] 1. 
Same as eribi, Bamo as crib-biting. 

crltb-biter (krih'bi''t6r), n. A horse addicted 
to crib-biting. 

erib-bl ting (krib'bi^ting), b. An injnrions hab- 
it of horses whici) are much in the stable, con- 
sisting in seizing with the teeth the manger, 
rack, or other object, and at the same time draw- 
ing in the breath with a peculiar noise known 
as wind-sacking. Also called erihbtttg. 




orfbbl» (krlb'I ), ». [Formmly oHble; < ME. ert- 
bilf in eomp. cribil'^brede (see oHbble-br«ad), < F. 
ertbte, a Mere, < LL. eribeUutn, dim. of L. eri- 
brttm, a sleye, akin to eernere, Boparate : see cer- 
tain. The sense of ‘ coarse flour' and the ap- 
par. adj. sense ^coarse' are due to the use of 
cribble, sieve, in composition.] 1. A corn-sieve 
or ridctle.— '2. Coarse meal, a little better than 
bran. Bailey. 


crlbbia (krib'l), v. t.: pret. and pp. cribbled, 
ppr. ^6^. 


„ ^ l< cribble, n.] To 

pass through a sieve or riddle. 

cribble-bread (krib'l-bred), n. [Formerly cri- 
ble-bread (Oot^ve), < ME. orimlhrede (Halli- 
well) ; < cribble + bread.] Coarse bread, 
will not e*t common oribbt«4»tad. 

BtMingtr't Sermone (trans.), p. 24S. 

crib-dam (krib'dam), n. A dam built of logs, 
in the manner of the vralls of a log house, and 
backed with earth. 

Oribella (kri-bel'ft), n. [NL., < LL. eribellum, a 
small sieve : see cribble, n.] 1 . A genus of star- 
fishes, of the family Solaetridee: same as Echi- 
naster. C. eanguinolenta is a common New Eng- 
land species. C, aexradiata is exceptional in 
having six arms. — 2. [1. c.] A species of this ge- 
nus: as, the rosy ori6e«o,Cri6eda rosea. Agassis. 

Also Cribrella. 

eribellum (kri-bel'um), n.; pi. cribclla (-^). 
[NL. use of LL. eribellum, a small sieve: see 
cribble, n.] An additional or accessory spin- 
ning-organ of certain spiders. Also cribrcltum. 

The CiniSonidn . . . have in front of the aplnnereta an 
additional »plnning-orsan, called the eribellum. It is 
covered with fine tubes, much finer than those of the spin- 
nerets, set close together. Stand, bat. Uitt., II. IIS. 

eribld (kre-blfi'), a. [F., ult. < erible, sieve : see 
cribble, n.] Decorated with minute punctures or 
depressions, as a surface of metal or wood: as, a 
bronze covered with arabesques in cribU work. 
It usually implies that the outlines of the subject ore in- 
dicated by dots, and tiuit any shading or filling in is formed 
also by dots, ol a different size, usualiy smaller. 

crib-munla (krib'muz'l), n. A muzzlo to pre- 
vent horses from crib-biting. 

eribratet (krib'r&t), v. tj pret. and pp. erihrat- 
ed, ppr. cribrating. [< L. oribratus, pp. of cri- 
brare, sift, < cribrum, a sieve: see cribble, n.] 
To sift. 


a device for discovering prime numbers. Bee 
sieve. 

crib-strap (krlb'strap), n. A strap fastened 
about the neck of a horse to prevent him from 
cribbing. 

cribwora: (krib'wfirk), n. A construction of 
timber made by piling logs or beams horizon- 
tally one above another, and spiking or chain- 
ing them together, each layer being at right 
angles to those above and below it. The structure 


for supporting wharves and inclosing sub. 

mewd lands which are to be recUimed by flUlng in, in 
which usM the crllM are anchored by being filled in witli 


oribrate (krlb'rfit), a. [< NL. cribratus, adj., 

< L. cribrum, a sieve; cf. cribrate, e.] Perfo- 
rated like a sieve ; cribrose. 

cribrate-punotate (krib'rfit-pungk't&t), a. In 
entom., marked with very deep, cavernous punc- 
tures, giving a sieve-like appearance. 

aribrarion (kri-bra'shon), n. [= F. cribration, 

< L. as if < cribrare, pp. cribratus, 

sift : see cribrate."] In phar., the act or process 
of sifting or riddling. 

Cheibratores (krib-if-td'r€z), n. pi. [NL., lit. 
sifters, < L. cribrare, pp. cribratus, sift: see crib- 
rate.] In Maogillivray’s classification, an or- 
der of birds, the sifters, as the goose and ducks: 
eoni valent to the family Ana H(M, or the anserine 
buds : so named from their manner of feeding 
as it were by sifting or straining edible sub- 
stances from the water by means of their la- 
mellate bills. [Not in use.] 

cribriform (krib'ri-fdnn), a. [ss F. cribrifomie, 

< L. cribrum, a sieve (see cribble, ».), + forma, 
form.] Sieve-like; riddled with small holes, 
specifically applied, in anat . : (a) To the horizontal lamella 
of the ethmoid bone, which is perforated with many small 
openings for the passage of the filaments of the olfactory 
nerve mm the cavity of the cranium into that of th<( nose. 
Bee out under naml. (b) To the deep layer of the super- 
ficial fascia of the thigh in the site of the saphenous open- 
ing i pierced for the passage of small vessels and nerves.— 
OntarUOnn plate, (a) In echlnoderms, a finely porous 
dorsal iiiterradial plate through the orifices of which the 
nnitol glands open upon the surface, os in many starfishes. 

Jb) Theoribrifomi lamella of the ethmoid, above described. 

OribriUna (krib-ri-li'nft), ra. [NL.] The typical 
genus of Cribrilinida. ' 

<Wbrilinld» (krlb-ri-Un'i-dS), n. pi. [NL., < 
CribriUna + *<d<».] A family of chflostomatous 
polyzoans, typified by the genus Cribrilina. The 
aoanum isorustooeons and adni^, of the character called 
Inralian, or erect and unitaminar— that is, hemeeekaran. 
The aocsoia form either transverse or radiating fissures, or 
rows of punctures. The mouth is simple, suborbicular, 
sometlmea muoronate, and is with or without a median 
suboral pore. 

ertbroflc (krib'rfis), a. [< NL. cribrosus, < L. 
cribrum, a sieve: see cribble, n.] Perforated like 
% sieve; cribrate; cribriform; ethmoid.— Orlb- 


stone, and are further held In place by piles driven down 
wlUitn them and along their faces. 

Cric(kiik),n. [P.cric, a screw-jack. Cf. crtcA:^.] 
In a lamp, an inflecting ring on the burner, 
curved inward and eer^g to condense the 
flame. E. H. Knight. 

Oricetina (kriB-j-fa'ne), n. pi. [NL. , < Cricetus 
+ -inee.] A subfamily of rodents, of the family 
Muridee, the hamsters, characterized by having 
cheek-pouches. There ore three genera, Cricehu, Sac- 
coitomue. ami Criosfomps, the species of which are Euru- 
Man, Aslotic, and African. See cut under hanuter. 

cricetina (kris'^-tin), a. Resembling or re- 
lated to the hamster; specifically, of or per- 
taining to the Crieetinm. 

Oricatodon (kri-set'^-don), n. [NL., < Cricetus 
+ Gr. ofloiif (6<Jovr-) ss E. tooth.] A genus of 
fossil Muridm, related to the hamsters. 

OricetUS (kri-so'tus), n. [NL., origin not as- 
certained.] The typical genus of Muridm, of 
the subfamily Cricetina;, coutaining the ham- 
sters proper, as C. vulgaris. They have le teeth, 
utiOTOuved incisors, chock-pouclics, a stout form, short tall 
and limbs, and fossurlal habits. See hamuter. 

crichtomtd (kri'tqn-it), n. [So called from Dr. 
Crichton, physician to the Emperor of Russia.] 
A variety of titanic iron or menaccanite found in 
Dauphiny, Prance. It has a velvet-black color, 
and crystallizes in small acute rhombohedrons. 

CrickH (krik), V. i. [A var. of creak^; < ME. 
creken = MD. kricken. creak, crack, D. krieken, 
creak, chirp, > F. ertquer, creak: see ercak^.] 
To creak. 

cricket (krik), n. [= MD. krick, creaking; from 
the verb: see aicici, v. Cf. ereaki, «.] A creak- 
ing, as of a door. 

Clicks (krik), n. [< ME. eryk, cryke, crike, < Icel. 
kriki, a crick, creek, bay: see creeki, the common 
literary form of the word.] 1. An inlot of the 
sea or a river: same as creck^, 1. — 2. A small 
stream ; a brook : same as oreek^, 2, which is the 
usual roelling, though generally pronounced 
in the United States as crick. — 8. A crevice; 
chink; cranny; comer. [CoUoq.] 

A gonural shapn which allows them admirably to fill up 
all tbo criekt and comers between other plants. 

O, Allen, Colin Clout's Calendar, p. 66. 

cricks (krik), n. [< ME. cricke, crykke, a crick 
in the neck, appar. orig. a twist or bend, being 
ult. the same as crick'^, creek^^, q. v. Cf. cricH. J 
A painful spasmodic affection of some part of 
the body, as of the nook or back, in tho nature 
of a cramp or transient stiffness, making mo- 
tion of tho part difficult. 

y back with lifting your old 
rhree lloure after Marriage. 
Kali from me half my age, but for tliroe minutes. 

That I may feel no erick ! 

Middleton, Moeeinger, and Uoudey, Old Law, lii. 2. 

They have gotten snch a crick in their neck, tliey cannot 
look backward on what was behind them. Fuller. 

crick* (krik), n. [Cf. crio and crick^.] A small 
jaoksorew. E. H. Knight. 

dicket^ (krik'et) , n. [Early mod. E. also creket, 
< ME. oreket, t^kett, erykette, < OF. ereqwt, 
later cricquet. F. criquet = mod. Pr. cncot, 
a cricket; with dim. term, -et (-ot), equiv. to 
MD. D. krekel = MLG. krikel, krekd, > G. 
kreckel, a cricket (cf. W. criccll, a cricket) : ult. 
imitative (like F. cri-cri, a cricket, P. dial. 
criklon, crekion, OP. crisnon, crinon, crignon, 
crincon, crinehon, P. dial, crignon, crinchen, a 
crloket or cicada, and MD. krieeker, krictdcerkon, 
a cricket, lit. ‘creaker,' ‘little croaker'), from 
tho imitative verb, P. criquer, creak, E. cn’ojfcl, 
creak"!', gee crick!, creak!?] Any saltatorial or- 
thopterous insect of the family Gryllidte (or 
Achetida), or of. a group Aehetina : sometimes 


extended to certain species of the related fam- 
ily LoeusUda. in both tiiass faihiUes the antennss are 
very long and filamentous, with sometimes upward of 100 
joints, and the ovipositor is often very large. It is to 
tlie saltatorial forms, as distingnished from tlie Acridiidat 
(grasshoppers), that the name cricket is usually applied. 
The best-Rnoarn speciee is the common house-cricket, 
Acheta or Oryllut aomeMiea. The field-cricket is Acheta 
otOryllue caini^tria; the mole-cricket, Oryllolalpa vul- 
garis; the OTsim cricket of New Zealand, Anostottoma or 
Dincuriila heteraeantha. Bee also sand-erieket. 
cricket^ (krik'et), M. [The game is first men- 
tioned in A. D. 1598; prob. < OP. criquet, a stick 
which serves as a mark in the game of bowls 
(Roquefort) ; orporhaps another use of cricke fi, 
a low stool (applied to tho wickets!). The word 
is certainly not from AS. crice, cryce, a staff, 
crutch, as usually asserted.] An open-air game 
played with bats, ball, and wickets, long pe- 
culiar to England, but now popular through- 
out the British empire, and somewhat less so 
in the United States and elsewhere, it is played 
l>y two opposite sets or sides of players, nuiiilienng U 
players each. Two wickets of 8 stumps 27 Inches high, 
with 2 balls each 4 inches long on tup, arc placed in the 
ground 22 yards apart. A line icnown as tlio bowling-crease 
is drawn througli and parallel to the stumps, 6 feet 8 inches 
in Icugtti, behind which tho bowler must stand. Four 
feet in front of this is anotlier line, known as the popping- 
crease, ot at least as great a length as the bowling-crease: 
l>«twecn these two the batsman stands. After the rival 
sides have tossed for the choice of taking the bat or field- 
ing, two men are sent to the wickets, list in hand. The 
opposite or flelillng side are ail simultaneously engaged : 
one (the bowler) being stationed behind one wicket for the 
purpose of bowling his ball against the opposite wicket, 


' », Wlef! a. adeket-keapay 3, long-sinp 1 4. 
slip i 7, oover-point s B.mliHar; 9,k>ag-lag 1 lu, 
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to catch tho liall should it not be b»n«u ; sue omcr imiu- 
ers are placed in different parts nt the field, so as to catch 
nr stop the ball after it has been struck by tho batsman 
or missed by the wicket-keeper. Their positions and names 
are shown in the diagram. It is the object of the batsman 
to prevent the ball delivered by the bowler from knock- 
ing the bails off his wicket, either by merely stopping the 
ball with his bat or driving it away to a distant part of 
the field. Should the ball lie driven to any distance, or 
not stopped by the wicket-keeper, the two batsmen run 
across and exchange wickets once or more. Each time 
this is done is counted as a " run," and is marked to the 
credit of the striker. If tlie batsman, however, allows 
tlie ball to carry away a bail or a stump, either when the 
ball is bowled or while he is ninnliig from wicket to 
wicket, if he knocks down any part of his own wicket, il 

r if lie strikt 

- „ pposite partj 

tho ground, ho is “out" — that is, ne gives up his place to 
one of his own side ; and so the game goes on until 10 of 
tho 11 men have played and been put out. This consti- 
tutes an “ innings." Tho side in the field then take their 
turn at tho bat. Qeiierally after two innings have been 
played by Uith sides the game coities to an end, tliat aide 
winning which has scored tho greater number of runs. A 
rude form of the game is known to liave liecn played in 
the thirteenth century. 


nun (krlt>'raiii)| n. [D., a sieve: see ortb- 
«!.] in mabk., the rieve EratoBthenes, 



cricket*-* (krik'et), t). <. [< rricIefS «.] To en- 
gage in the game of cricket ; play cricket. 

They lioated and they cricketed ; they talk'd 
At wine, in clubs, of art, ofjKiIitIcs. 

Tennyson, Princess, Prol. 
iricket^ (krik'et), n. [Origin uncertain ; per- 
haps apartioular use of P. criquet, a small horse, 
also (a different word) a grasshopper. The 
word eroelfi, a low stool, seems not to be re- 
lated.] A small, low stool ; a footstool. 

A barrister Is described ( Autoblographjxif Roger North, 
p. 92) as “putting cases and mootingwith the students 
that sat on and before the erickcU." ^is was circa 1680. 

N. and Q., 7th ser., IV. 224. 

Cricket-baU (krlk'et-hftl), n. The ball used in 
playing orioket. 

moket-bat (krik'et-hat), n. A bat used in the 
gome of orioket. 



cricket-bird 

oorldcet^bird (krik'et-b6rd), n. The grasshop- 
per-warbler, Sylvia locustella or LocuaMla na- 
via : so called from the resemblance of its note 
to that of a cricket. 

cricket-clnb (krlk'et-klub), n. An association 
organised for the purpose of playing the game 
of cricket. 

cricketer (krik'ot-Or), «. One who plays at 
cricket. 


— 2. To press or squeeze out; pour out. — 3. 
To convey slyly. — 4 . 

“ • w. To 


seise with the < LL. eriminaHs, < L. erimm (orimift.), exiatei 
’ ' ' * BMvrime.J I. a. 1. Of or pertaining to erims; 

relating to crime ; having to do with oxime or 


. To froth or curdle. 


IL inirana. to shiver. [Prov. Eng.] 
crim. ecm. An abbreviation of the legal phrase 
criminal eonveraation. See criminal. 


crioket-fkog (krik'et-frog), n. A name of sun- 
dry small tree-from of the genus Bylodea : so 
called from their ^irping notes like those of a 
cricket. 

cricketi&gs (krik'et-ingz), n. pi. Twilled flan- 
nel of good quality, used for oricketlng-cos- 
tumes, etc. 

cricket-iron (krik'et-pem), n. An iron sup- 
port which upholds the seat of a railroad-car. 
mco-arytonoid (kii'kd-ar-i-td'noid), a. and a. 
[< NL. orioo-arytenoideua, q. v.l I, o. In anal., 
pertaining to or connected with the cricoid and 
arytenoid cartilages : said of a muscle or liga- 
ment. 

n. n. Same as orico-arytenoideua. 
erioo-arytenoidetis (kri'kd-ar'i-t$-noi'd$-u8), 
n. ; pi. orioo-arytenoidei (-1). [NL. ; as cr<oo(»d) 
+ arytenoideua.l One of the muscles which in 
man act upon the vocal cords and glottis. The 
erie<Hiirytemtd»u$ laUralU srUei from the upper border 
ot the eide of the cricoid oartUace, and ii Inierted Into 
the outer angle of the haee of the ai^nold cartilage. The 
erieo.aryUtio(d4u* poatietu llee behind the foregoing ; It 
ariaea from the poeterlor aurfaoe ot the orloold cartilage, 
and Ita oonrerging libera are iuaerted into the outer angle 
of the baee of the arytenoid cartilage. The funner of Uieae 
muaclee ctueea the glottia, while the latter opena It 

cricoid (krl'koid), a. and n. [< Qr. KpiKotiS^t, 
ring-shaped, < xplKOf, a ring f sec circua), + eldo(, 
form.] I, a. In anat., ring-likc : as, the cricoid 
cartilage. See II. 

n. N. The more or less modifled and special- 
ized first tracheal r^ or cartilage, coming next 


m<n-).an acousation, a charge, the thing charged, 
a fault, crime ; prob. at first a question for mdi- 
cial decision (of. Or. Kpifia, a question for oieci- 
sion, a decision, sentence), < cemere (■/ •on) = 
Gr. Kplveiv, decide : see certain and critic, and cf. 
diacriminate.] 1. An act or omission which the 
law punishes in the name and on behalf of the 
state, whether because expressly forbidden by 
statute or because so injurious to the public as 
to require punishment on grounds of public 


raembrsnc and other etructurei. 

cricopharyngeal (kii'kd-fa-rln'j^-ftl), a. [< 
orico(id) + pharyngeal.} In anat., pertaining 
to the cricoid cartilage and the pharynx, 
cricothyroid (krI-k6-thi'roid), a. and n. [< cri~ 
oo(W) + thyroid.} I. a. In anat., pertaimng to 
or connected witii the cricoid and thyroid carti- 
lages: as, a cricothyroid artery, membrane, or 
muscle. 

In dome of tho Bslaeuoldes . . . the cricoid cartilage 
and the ringa of the trachea are Incomplete In front, and 
a large alr-aac la developed In the eriovihyroid apace. 

Husfff]/, Anat. Vert., p. 8.19. 
Ortoothyrolll artary, a email but aurglcally important 
branch of the auperior thyroid artery, running acroaa the 
cricothyroid membrane. 

n. n. A muscle which extends from the cri- 
coid to the thyroid cartilage. 
erioothyroidean(kri'’kd-tlu-roi'df-^),a. Same 
as cricothyroid. 

crieotbyroidens (kri'ko-thl-roi'd^us), n.; pi. 
crioothyroidei{-\). [NL.: Bee cricothyroid.} The 
erieothyroid musele. 

cried (knd). Preterit and p^t participle of cry. 
crier (krl'Or), «. [Also cryer; < ME. cryour, cry- 
ar, < OP. orieor, crieur, F. orieur (=s Pr. cridador 
as Sp. gritador = It. gridatore), a crier, < crier, 
ory : see ery.} One who cries ; one who makes 
an outcry or utters a public proclamation. 

The peraou and office of this eryer in the wttderneaa. 

Atttrbury, Serniona, 111, zL 
Speclfloally —(a) An officer whoae duty la to proclaim the 
urdera or uommanda of a oourt, announce the opening or 
adjournment of the court, preaerv^ order, etc. 


(6) One who makea public proclamation of aales, atraya, 
loat gooda, etc. ; a town crier ; an auctioneer. 

Good folk, for gold or hire 
But help me to a etyer, 

For my poor heart u run aatray 
After two eye*, that paaa’d thla wiw, 

DrayUm, The Cryer. 
crim (krim), v.i pret. and pp. crimmed, ppr. 
erimming. [E. dial., also (in senses 1, 2, 3, more 
commonly) cream, oreem; ult. < AS. erimman 
([pret. eramm, cram, pi. •crumnton, pp. erummett, 
in comp, deruminen), press, bruise, break into 
fragments, crumble: see cram (of which crim 
is appar. in part (cream, oreem) a secondary 
form) and crwnb\ n. and crumble, and or. 
crimp as related to crampt-. In form crim may 
be compared with OHG. chrimman, MHG. krim- 
meii (pret. kramm), also grimmen, G. krimmen, 


the lowest In the grade of oifenaea, and inoludu what 
are called miidenieanort a* well aa treason and felony " 
(Toney). The latter are commonly called high ertmM. Vio- 
lations ot municipal regulattona are not generally spoken 
of os crimes. 

And gif the Kyug him self do nny Homycydie or ony 
Cryme, as to sle a man, or ony suohe cas, he scballe dye 
therefore. Mandavitle, Travels, p. 287. 

A erime Is a harm I do to another with malice prepense. 
Forgery and murder are erimet. 

Jf. A. Jiev., CXXJCIX. 187. 
2. Any great wickedness or wrong-doing; ini- 
quity, wrong. 

No erinte waa thine, If ‘Us no erim* to love. 

Pope, Ode on St. Ceollia’i 1. 05. 
For there never waa a religloua peraecuUoa in which 
some odious eritm waa not, juaUy or unjustly, said to be 
obviously dednolble from the doctrines ot the persecuted 
party. Macaulay, Hallain's donst Hist. 

OaplUl 
Orune a 

See it^at 

mlttea In seurei. or in privacy. oByn. rrTong, 

Vice, Iniquity, Trantffreeeion, Tretp^. Deluu 
^enec.) WroM is the opposite of ri^ht ; a ter 
fringement of the rights ot another. Sin la w 
as Infraction of the 1 
ot the laws of man, a 

that are mlscltievons 

forgery, murder. Vice is a matter ot habit in doing that 
which is low and degrading. Iniquity la great wrong. 
Tranagrtation Is an act of “Upping across,” as treapaaah 
an act of " passing aoruaa,” the t>ounda» of private rights, 
legal requlremeiita, or Mneral right. Delinquaney is fail- 
ure to comply with the demands of the law or of duty. See 


its puiushment: as, a ordinal action or ease: 
a enminal sentence ; a criminal code ; oriminal 
law ; a criminal lawyer. 

The privileges of thatorder were forfeited, either In oon- 
sequeuco of a erimifutf sentence, or by engaging In soma 
mean trade, and entering into domestic service. Brougham. 
2. Of the nature of crime ; marked by or in- 
volving crime ; punishable by law, divine or 
human: as, theft is a criminal act. 

Foppish and fantastic omamenta are only IndicaUona oi 
vice, not erimimU in themselve*. AMUon. 

Doubt waa almost universally regarded aa oviminal, and 
error as damnable ; yet the flrat wa* the necessary condi- 
tion, and the second Uie probable ooniequenoe, of enq^ry. 

Ueky, RaUonallsm, 1. 78. 
8. Guilty of crime ; ooxmeoted with or engaged 
in oonimitting crime. 

However erimintU they may be with regard to society 
In general, yet with respect to one another . . . they have 
ever maintained the most unshaken fidelity. Srydone. 

Unsystematic charity Inoreaaet pauperlam, and nnphllo- 
sophloal leniency towards the criminal olaaa Increases that 
olaas. N. A. Bn., OXL. tta 

Oriminal aotlon. See aetUm, s— OriniiBal eases, (•) 
Troaeoutions in Uie name of the state for vlolaUana of tha 
laws of the land, (b) Charges of offense against the puhUo 
law of the state or nation, as dUUngnlshed from violation* 
of municipal or local ordinances.— Crlmlnid contsilllpt 
Seeeontempt.— Ortmlasl OOnversatlOB, in law: (a) Ar- 
tery ; apeciflcally, Ulicit intercourse with a marriM wo- 
man. (b) The husband's acUon for damages tor adultei% 
This action has been abolished in England by 80 and Sl 
Vlct, Uzxv. 50, but the husband, In suing for a dlvore^ 
may claim damages from the adulterer. The action has not 
been abolished Tn the United State*. Often abbreviatad 
crim. eon.— Orlmlnsl InfomiAtloii, a prosecution for 
crime instituted by the attorney-general, In the name of 
tha crown or the people, without requiring the sanction 
of a grand jury.— CrlmiaslUt^ the law which relates to 
crimes and their punUlunent. Certain matters of a quasi- 
criminal character, such as Indictments for nuisances, re- 
pair ot roads, bridges, etc., Informations, the judidsl de- 
cisions of questions concerning the poor-laws, baatasdy, 
etc., are also often treated aa part of the criminal law.— 
Orlinlnhl latten, a form of criminal prosecution In Soot- 


In that ot the sherlB.— Ortmliua prillMntlon, the pro- 
ceeding by which a penon accused of a crime is brouiriit 
or attempted to be brought to trial and judgment. Some- 
times confined to prosecution by indictment.— OxlmliWl 

" -I---- - — - I, CWwlnol, 

r, btpravad, 

trary toTsw, civil oTni 
otMsre also applicable i 

lllagal is simply that w 

... |g vjtiatM by lack of oorogliance with legal forms : 


This . . . Istol. 

Good, great, and joyous, beautiful and free. 

Shelley, Prometheus, iv. 

The Very ain ot the ain is that it is against God, and 
every thing that cornea from God. 

Buahnell, Nat. and the Supemst., p. 148. 

The complexity and range of passion Is vastly increased 
when the offence is at once both crime and nn, a wrong 
done against order and against conscience at the same 
time. LmoeU, Among my Books, 2d ser., p, 98. 

Civilization has on the whole been more successful In 
repressing crime than In repressing vice. 

Ladey, Europ. Morals, 1. 167. 
War in man'* eyea ahall be 
A monster of iniquity. 

C. Mackay, Good Time Coming. 

The brutes cannot call ua to account for our tronspres- 
aiona. P. P. Cobbe, Peak In Darien, p, 148. 

In faith, he’s penitent, 

And yet hU (rsspoM, In our common reason, 

. . . la not almost a fault 

To incur a private check. Shak., Othello, 111. 3. 

A tribunal which might investigate, reform, and punish 
all eecleslaatloal delinqueneiea. Macaulay, Hist Eng., vl. 

Orisieaxi (kri-mS'an), a. [< Crimea (also called 
tte jSrim) (= F.' Crimde), < NL. Crimea = G. 
Krimm or Krym, < Bum. Kruimd (Krym), of 
Tatar origin: Turk. Kiiim, Tatar JETrim.] Of 
or pertaimng to the Crimea, a large peniiumla 
in southern Bussia, sedating the Black Sea 
from the sea of Azov, Inhabited by Tatars since 
the thirteenth century.— Orlmsan wu^ a war be- 
tween Great Britain, France, Turkey, and Sazulnia on the 
one hand, and Kusala on the otiier, chiefly carried on in 
the Crimea. It begw In the spring of 18M and lasted to 
the peace of Paris, March aotb, ISSfl. 

crimefialt (krim'ffil), a. [< crime + -ful, 1.] 
Criminal ; wicked ; contrary to law or right. 

Tell me 

Why you proceeded not against these feat* 

So eri^. Shak., Hamlet, iv. 7. 

crlmel6lM(krim'les),a. [< crime 4* -{ess.] Free 
from crime ; innocent. 

er iniina.1 (krim'i-m^), o. and n. [aa D. ibrimi- 
neel n G. oriminal s. Dan. krtmima, adJ., < F. 
eriminel ss Pr. Sp. Pg. criminal m It. ermindle, 


as, an illegal election. 
If at all. Criminal 


I. It Bugmsts penalty only remotely, 
applies to trsnsgreuions of human 

. to penalty. ■* * * 

, done in thee 

crime *, Its other uses are nearly or quite obsolete. 
Sinful and tbe words that follow it mark transgreaalon ot 
the divlDe or moral law. Sinful does not admit the idea 
that there is a moral law separate from the divine will, 
but U apeciflcally expressive of " any want ot conformity 
unto, or transgression ot, the will of God” (Shortar Cate- 
thiam, Q. 14X A* such, it applies to thoughts, leellnga, 
desires, character, while human law looks no further beck 
of action than to Intent (aa, a criminal Intent), and at- 
tempts to deal only with act*. Hence, though all men 
are ainful, all are not criminal. Immoral stands over 
against tinful In emphasiaing tbe notion of a moral law, 
apart from tbe qnesnon of the divine will ; its most fre- 
quent application is to transgreaalon* ot the moral code 
in regard to tho Indulgence of lust. Wicked hears tha 
same relation to moral law that feUmiaua bear* to dvU 
law ; the wicked man does wrong wilfully and knowingly, 
and generally his conduct is very wrong. IniquUoue la 
wloked In relation to others* ri^ts, and mxwsly unlast ; aa, 
a most inimifou* proceeding. IXspraiied ImpliesafaUfriow 
a better character, not only Into wickedness, but into such 
corruption that the penon delights in evil for its own 
sake. Diaaolute. literally, set loose or relessed, enresaes 
the character, life, etc., of one who throws off all moral 
obligation. KiciotM, starUng with the notion of being ad- 
dicted to vice, has a wide range of meaning, from cross to 
wicked ; it is the only one of these w<mU that may be ap- 
plied to animals. See crime, atroeiout, n^arioua, and fr- 


A subject may arrest for treason : the King cannot; for, 
if the arrest be illagal, the party has no remedy againei 
the King. Quoted in Maeaulaii, On HaUam’i Const Hlat 
But negligence Itself la erimirial, highly criminal, where 
inch effect* to life and property follow It 

D. Webater, Speech, Senate, May 87, UM. 

0 thievish Night 

Why shouldst thou, but for eome/slenioiu end, 

In thy dark lantern thue cloee up tbe stare! 

Milton, Cornua, 1. IML 
SinBd •• man ia, he can never be satlsfled with the wor- 
ship of the ilnfuL Puitha of the Wortd, p. 171. 

Consldersd apart from other effects, it la immoral so to 
treat the body as in any way to diminish tbe fulneH or 
vigour of iSTvltaU^. E. Bpanoar, Data of Bthl^ I SI. 

To do aa Injury opeiily it, in hie estiinatloa, as wUkad 
as to do It secretly, and tax leas nrofltshle. 

Maeaulay, MaoMaveUL 
He [Strafford] waa not to have pnnlabment metof[ on* 
to him from his or- 



criminality (krim-i-nal'j-ti), n. [s F. 

rimnaltd 


« e«il«d axtremeljr diuolvu. 

Wkipph, Ea*. and Bev., I. 276. 
He [Wycherley] appeantohave led, durinea loutp coune 
ot years, that most wretched lUe, the life of a vMotu old 
boy about town. Maeaulay, Comlu Dramatists. 

And Onlnevere . . . desired his name, and sent 
Her maiden to demand it of the dwarf ; 

Who being vMout, old, and irritable, . . . 

Made answer sharply that she should not know. 

Tennyion, Oeralnt. 
n. «. A peraon who has committed a pun- 
ishable offense against ^nblio law; more par- 
ticularly, a person convicted of a punishable 
public offense on proof or confession. 

The mawkish sympathy of good and soft-headed women 
Mrlth the most degiadeu ana persistent oriminalt of the 
male sex is one of the signs ot an unhealthy public senti- 
ment. W. A. MV., CXL. 298. 

HaMtual oMmlnal, in law, one of a class recognised by 
modem legislation as punishable by reason ot criminal past 
history and continued criminai associations and demorai- 
ized life maintained without means ot honest subsistence, 
as distinguished from adequate evidence of any single new 

r ifle offense ; or, if not punishable solely therefor, 11a- 
to arrest on suspicion ot criminal intentions, sgyn. 
Culprit, malefactor, evil-doer, transgressor, felon, convict. 
erixnilUtlict (krim'i-nal-ut), n. [=s F. ormina- 
liste s: Sp. Pg. It. criminaliata ; a« eriminal (law) 
•f -faf.l An authority in criminal law; one 
versed In criminal law. 

Experienced eriminalitU vowed they had never 

... 1 . - -1 1 — 1 . 1 — i ---lolmen of humanf'- 

Lowe, Bismarck, 

„ crimina- 
lity =B Sp. oriminalidad 7= Pg. crimnaUdade ss It. 
oriminalitd, < ML. criminauta(t-)8, < LL. erimi- 
nalis, criminal: see criminal and The 

quality or state of being criminal; that which 
constitutes a crime ; guiltiness. 

with the single exception of the Jews, no class held that 
doctrine of the erimitutlity of error which has been the 
parent ot most modem persecutions. 

Leehy, Burop. Morals, I. 476. 
A very great distinction obtains between the conscience 
of erimttiatUy and the conscience of sin, between the mere 
doing of evil and the feeling oneself to be evil. 

£r. Jumss, Subs, and Shad., p. 180. 
Hot only have artificial punishments failed to produce 
reformation, but they have in many oases increased the 
eriminaHty. H. Sptneer, Education, p. 177. 

criminally (krim'i-nal-i), adv. In a criminal 
manner or spirit ; witn violation of public law ; 
with reference to criminal law. 

A physician who, after years of study, has gained a com- 
petent knowledge of physiology, pathology, and therapeu- 
tics, is not held orfmtne^vresimnslble if a man dies under 
his treatment. U. Spmetr, Man vs. State, p. 77. 

crlmiliakl68S (krim'i-nal-nes), n. Criminality, 
criminate (krim'i-n&t), v. t. ; pret. and pp. crim- 
inated, ppr. criminating. [< L. oriminatus, pp. 
of oriminari (> It. criminare = Sp. Pg. oriminar 
s= OP. oriminer), accuse of crime, < crimen (ori- 
min-), crime : see crime. Cf. aocriminate, incrim- 
inate, recriminate.'] 1 . To charge with a crime ; 
declare to be guilty of a crime. 

To criminate, with the heavy and ungrounded charge of 
disloyalty and dUaffeotlon, an Inoormpt, Independent, and 
reforming Parliament. 

Burke, On the Speech from the Throne. 
2. To involve in the oommission or the oonse- 
quenoes of a crime ; inoriminate ; reflezively, 
manifest or disolose the commission of crime 
by. 

0\ 

guilty or < 

8. To censure or hold up to censure ; inveigh 
against or blame as eriminal ; impugn. [Rare.] 
As the spirit of party, in different degrees, must be ex- 
pected to mfeot all polittoal bodies, there will be, no doubt, 
persons in the national legislature wHllng enough to ar- 
raign the measures and erminate the views of the major- 
ity. A. Hamilton, Federalist, Ho. xxvl. 

He [Sin John Eliot] desoends to criminate the duke's 
magnlfleent tastee ; he who had something of a congenial 
nature ; tor Eliot was a man of fine literature. 

I. D Ieraeli, Curioe. of Lit., IV. 879. 
To orimlnatsone%SBl( to furnish evidence of one's own 
mUt, or of a tact which may be a link in a chain of evl- 
denoe to that effect : said of ^ ' — “ 


1861 

criminative (krim'i-nft-tiv), a. [< criminate + look of hair : eenetelly used in the plural. — S. 
-*»«.] Relating to or 'involving crimination or A crimper. — 8. One whd brings persons into a 
aoousation; aeousing. place or condition of restraint, in order to sub- 

criminator (krim'i-i^tqr), n. [s= Sp. acrimi- Jeot them to swindling, forced labor, or the like; 
nador s= Pg. eriminador ’= It. crvminatore, < L. espeoially, one who, for a oommission, supplies 
oriminator, an accuser, < criming, pp. crimi- recruits for the army or sailors for ships by ne- 
whoorimi- farious means or false Inducements ; a decoy ; 


natua, accuse : see oriminate.] One wl 
nates ; an accuser ; a calumniator. 

Ho may be amiable, but, if he is, my feelings are liars, 
and I have been to long accustomed to trust to them lii 
these oases that the opinion of the world Is not the likeliest 
oriminator to Impeach their credibility. 

Shelley, in Dowden, I. 284. 

criminatory (krim'i-n&-td-ri}, a. [< L. as if 
*oHminatoriu8, < orimindtor, an accuser: see 
^minator.] Involving aeousation; orimina- 

crimine, crimlnl (krim'i-ne, -ni), interj. [Appar. uted^C toellSrt o^tondon'; ’aiid at last, 
a mere ejaculation, but perhaps a variation of night, shipped for Hindostau. 

which is similarly used.] An exolama- Eng. in I8th Cent.,xUI. 

tion of surprise or impatience. df. A certain game at cards. 

Oh I erimint I Conyreve, Double Dealer, Iv. 1. 

Crimini. Jlminl, 


lanouB means or laise inuucemeuvn , » uoooy 
a kidnapper. Such practioes have been sup- 
pressed in the army and navy, and made high- 
ly penal in connection with merchant ships. 
The kidnapping crimp 
Took the foolish yonng Imp 
On board of his ontter so trim and so jimp. 

Barham, Ingoldsby Legends, I. 292. 

Great uumben of young men were Inveigled 

I In Its [the East Ir^‘- ■" 

jr long periods, l „ 
svated cruelty. In secret depots which e: 

T j y,, 




The fowler . . . 

Treads the erin^ earth. 

J. Philipi, Cider, 11. 

8. Not consistent ; oontradiotory. 

Tlie evidence la crimp, the witnesses swear backwards 
and forwards, and conflict themselves. 

Arbuthnol, John Bull. 


Laugh and keep company at gleek or crimp. 

B. Joneon, Magnetiok Lady, II. 1. 
crimpf (krimp), a. [Related to crimp, v., as 
........ oranipi, o., to orowpl, ».] * 

criminoloffifft (knm-i-nol'^hst), n. [< L. ori- friable; brittle; crisp, 
men (crimin-), a crime, + Gr. -Xoyla, < Tityew, 
say, discuss : see crime and -ology.] One who 
studies crimes with reference to their origin, 
propagation, prevention, punishment, etc. 

The point of view of the two schools of criminologitte 
in Italy, the classical or spiritualistic school, and the an- 

thropologloal school, whicn differ not only In their then- Arounmoi, ooun ouu. 

orUntaologT (krto-l-aol'Ml), ». Tk* «eleM« ntapeHSmli*.), » On. who or that which 
^ crime. . r .^Ttt crimps or corrugates. 8peclAcalIy—(ct) A machine 

criminons (knm'i-nus), a. [= OF. ertmtnem tor stretching and forming the uppers of boots and shoes. 

" '' ^ ‘ atus for bending leather into various shapes, 

less-making. (O A double pin or other de- 
the hair, (d) An apparatus consisting 
rolls for mining or fluting fabrics, (s) A 
bending wire into corrugations previous to 

Matim, Elkonoklastes, it CTlmpUlg-boartt (krim ping-bord), n. A piece 
we have the Importance which the Juri^llotlon 

f er cHminout clerks assumed In the ttrst quarrel between process of timing ; a graining-boud. 


over criminoue clerks assumed In 

Beoket and Henry IL Istuoot, uonsu nisi., | aiw. crunpug-noiiBO ynnia piug-uuuoj, n. a luw 

«taaj^(itri„'i.o..ii,,od.. cHtciooii,; 

.^,in.«„<kn„-,.o«o-o,.),.. Cri..h.0l. Wtag^.^mto|n«»ho.mj,o..7.orm.. 

oodo. Aooiwoletofonnoforh.- 
crimp (krimp), ». [< ME. (found only 

as iifreq. and other dertvatives) = MD. crlmDing-mac^e (krim'Dlng-mft-shen^), n. A 

D. hrimfin = MLG. LG. krimpen = OHG. chrim- ®ri“Pl“g Acting 

phan, krimfan, MHO. krimphen, knmpfen (a crimple (k^'pl), u. ^ pret. and pp. cHmpfod, 
strong ver^ pret. Jeramv, pp. Jb^umpwiX bend ^ ME. ormplon (spell^ci^m- 

together, contoaot, shrink shrivel, diminish (of. ^V). freq. of crimp, q. v.l To contract or 
Sw. Icrympa = Dai. krympe, shrink, prob. from ^ together ; cause to shrink or pucker ; curl ; 
LQ.) : in form the orig. verb of which cramp\ corrugate. 

I. trana. 1 . To bend back or inward ; draw to- crlmplet, «- [< ME. crympylle ; from the verb.] 
gether ; ooutraot or cause to contract or shrink ; A rumple. 

corrugate. Speoillcally— 2. To bend (the up- crlmp-press (tamp 'pres), n. A crimper or 
pers of boots) into shape. — 8. To indent (a cnmping-maomne.— pad crimp-press, in hamett- 
cartridge-case), or turn the end inward and „ riPavW V 

back upon the head, in order to confine the ? ME 

charge; crease.— 4. To cause to contract and 
pucker so as to become wrinkled, wavy, or 

nmes, nuto, rume. doublet of L n. A highly ohromatio 

^^mely hM^ to a cap tmny. color somewhat Inoliiiing toward pnrpK 

To crimp the little frill tb.t bordered bis ebirt^ like t^at of an alkaline infurion of oooWe^ 

6. In to orimple or cause to contract T' 

or wrinkle, as the flesh of a livo fish or of one ^ Z* ““S' 

just killed, by gashing it with a knife, to give it ^ ^ , ■ i- • ’* ’ i 

greater flrinness a^make it more oWsp when - D. a. Of a red color mchnmg to purple; 
cooked. deep-red. 


My brother Temple, although be Is fond ot flsh, will 
never taste anything that has been crimped alive. 

rifoore, Edward. 


; said ot an aooused person or of a wit- 


Those who attempted reeiitance were crimped alive, like 


Beauty's ensign yet 
Is eWmson in thy lips and In thy cheeks. 

iSk^., K. and J., v. A 
The crimson stream distain'd his arms. Dryden. 


ertattinatlon (tam-i-nft'shon), n. [a OF. erimi- 
nation a Sp. oriminaoion '(obs. ; now acrimina- 
cion) as Pg. oriminafSo a It. oriminacione, < L. 
criminatiejn-), < criminal^ pp. otiminatua, orimi- 
nate: see criminate.] The aot of criminating, 
in any sense of the word; accusation; charge. 

The pulpits rung with mutual erinsfnarioM. 

JHlman, Latin Ohriatianity, xl. 2. 

The time ot the Privy Counoll wu occupied by the erim- 
imtUena and recriminations ot tly adversejgaram^ ^ 


Motley, Dutch Eepubllo, II.’ 422. ertniBOIl (tam'sn), t). [< n.] L trana. 

e. To pinch and hold; seise. [Eng.] Hence ‘^y® crimson ; make crimson. 

over to a shipper or recruiter, like flsh kept In a stew tIU aoned. 
wanted for the Uble. M. and Q., Mh ser., IX. 616. Ancient towere . 


n. tnfroiw. To be very stingT. [Prov. Eng.] dlant lustre of a cloudlesc July momlnf. DsQuinesy. 


erimp (krimp), a. l< crimp, 17 Thattriilck erisuKm-wam (krim'sn-w&rm), a. 
hasoeen onmped or ourlM ; a curl or a waved redness. 


beginning to erinuon with the ra- 
— w... — Quinesy. 

Warm to 



crlnal 

eriiwl (krl'n^). a. [< L. crinalit, < erinit, hair : 
see oHm.] jlwiongui^to hair, 
erinata (krf'nat), a. [Var. of criniie\ with suffix 
-afttl for -(tea.] Same as cr(n(tei, 2. 
crtnated (krl'n&-ted), a. [As crinate + -ed*.] 
Having hair ; hairy. 

orinatory (krin'ji-tv-ri), a. Same as crinitory. 
orinOh (krincli), r. A dialeotal form of cringe. 
(sincunitt crincomet, n. [Old slang.] Vene- 
real infection. [Vulgar.] 


Jealousy ts but a kind 
Of clap aud eritveum ot the iniud. 

S. Butter, Hudlbras, Ul. I. 704. 

crlnef (krfn), n. [< F. d'in ss Pr. Sp. crin sa 
Pg. crina = It. erine, < L. orinis, hair.] Hair. 
[Karo.] 

Priests, whoso sacred erine 
Felt never razor. Syloester, tr. of Du Bartaa. 

dined (krind), a. [< erine + -eO^; equlv. to 
crinite^ q. v.j In her,, wearing hair, as the 
head of a man err woman, or weanng a mane, as 
the head of a horse, unicorn, etc. Those additions 
are often home of a different tincture from the head, 
which is then said to be orineA ot such a tincture. 

erinelt (kri'nol), n. [< OF. ^crinel, dim. of crin, 

< L. erinis, hair: see ortne.] Same as crinet, 1. 
Booth. 

dinet (kri'net), n. [< OF. *crinct, dim. of crin, 

< L. ennia, hair: see erine, and cf. crinel.] If. 
A fine, hair-like feather; one of the small, brls- 
tlv blaok feathers on a hawk’ s head. Halliwell. 
Also crane, oranet, crinel. — S. Same as eriniSre. 

orlnga (krijQj)j^». : pret. and pp. cringed, ppr. 
cringing. [z= E. dial. (North.) crineh, crouch; < 
ME. "eWnc/Km, erenclten, erengen (f), twist or 
bend, < AS. cringan, sometimes crincan (pret. 
crang, *crane, pi. crungon,*oruncon, pp. crungon, 
^cruncen) (of. swing, with the assibilated form 
swinge), fall (in battle), yield, succumb, orig. 
prob. ‘bend, bow’ (of. the orig. sense of equiv. 
succumb). The verb is but soantly recorded in 
early literature, but it appears to be the ult. 
source of crinkle, cringle, as well as of crank in 
all its uses.] L intrans. To bend; crouch; es- 
peoially, to bend or crouch with servility or 
from fear or cowardice; fawn; cower. 

Who more than thou 
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orinienltiiral (krin-i-knl’tar-al), a. [<h.ertiits, t 
hair (see erine), + eultura, culture, + -ol.] Be- 
lating to the growth of hair. [Bare.] 
dinitoe (krln-iSr'), n. [OP., < crin, < L. orinis, 
hair : see orins. 1 In armor, that part of the bards 
of a horse which covered the back of the neck. It 
was generally formed ot overlapping plates, like the tos- 
sets. It was not introduced until late In the fllteenth cen- 
tury. Also crintL Seo cut under bard, 

Oriio^er (krin'i-j6r), n. [NL., < L. eriniaer, 
hairy: see crinigerous.) 1. A genus of turaoid 
or dentirostral oscine passerine birds iso called 
from the hair-liko filaments with which some 


Ay, here' 



crlBoUiw 

g'kl-rOt), fi. The peppanKHti; 

diiikly (kr&g''kli), o. [< crinkle + -pi.l Pull 
of crinkles; wrinkly; crimpy; like a cnnikle. 
criilktun-craiiktun (kring'kum-krang'kum), n, 
[A bumorooB Latin-seeming word, made 
crinkle or crank.'] A winding or crooked line or 
course; a zigzag. 

here’s uoue ot yonr straight lines here — but all taate 
— crtnlnint-minAum— in and out. 

t and Garrick, The Clandeatine Marriage, ii. 2. 
crino (kii'nS), n. [NL., < L. erinis, hair: see 
erine.] 1. PI. m'noncs (terii-no'nfiz). Acuticnlar 
disease supposed to arise from the insinuation 
of a hair-worm under the skin of infants. — 2. 
[cap.] A genus ot Entosoa, found chiefly in 
horses and dogs. 

crlnoid (kri'noldV, a. and n. [< Crinoidea.] I. 
a. Of or pertaining to the Crinoidea; contain- 
ing or consisting of orinoids; enorinital. 

ll. n. One oi the Crinoidea; an enorinite; 
a stone-lily, sea-lily, lily-star, feather-star, or 
hair-star. 

The greater number ot erinoMt belong to tlie oldest pe- 
riods of the history of the earth (the Cambrian, Silurian, 
Devonian and Coruouiterous (ormations). Existing tonus 
live mostly at considerable detiths. 

Claus, Zoology (trans.), 1. 289. 
crlnoidal (kri-noi'd^), a. [As crinoid + -al.] 
Same as crinoid. 


•ffi- 


thou^t they were the laws 

ence. Ess. and Bev., II. 117. 

To stoop, truckle. 

&ans. To contract; distort. [Bare.] 

TUI, like a boy, yt 

And whine aloud for mercy. 

Shak., A. and C., lit 11. 


fawning obeisance. 

My antic knees can turn upon the hinges 
Of compliment, and screw a thousand eringec. 

QuarUs, Emblems, iv. S, 
He must be under my usher, who must teach him the 
postures of his body, how to make legs and eringtt. 

Shirley, lx)ve Tricks, ill. 6. 

orillgeling(krinj'Ung),n. [< cringe + -ling.] One 
whooringeB; a fawner; a sycophant; ashriuk- 
Ing coward. [Bare.] 

orlnger (krin'jftr), n. One who cringes ; one 
characterized by servility or cowardice ; a syco- 
phant. 

crlnglllgly (krin'jlng-li), ode. In a cringing 
manner. 

cringle (kriug'gl), n. [In uaut. sense also writ- 
ten crenf/le, crenkle, crenclc; of LG. or Scand. 
origin : MLG. kringel, kringele, a ring, circle, a 
cracknel, = G. kringel, a cracknel, dial, a circle, 
at Icel. kringla, a diskjoircle, orb: dim. of the 
simple form, D. kring = MLG. krink, 
a ring, circle, =Ioel. hingr, in pi. krin- 
gar, pulleys of a drag-net; of. Icel. 
kringr, adj., oa^ (prig, round, kring, 
adv., around). Peniaps ult. connected 
with Icel. hringr =s AS. hing, E. ring: 
see riMfifi. Cf. crinkle.] A nug or cir- 
cular bend, as of a rope. Specincaliy — (a) 
Jfiaut., a strand of rop« so work^ luto the bolt- 
ropo of a sail as to form a ring or eye. Oringlea 
are named according to Uie purpose for which 
Crlagia. they are Intended : as, head-cringlee, which are 
placed at the upper corners ot the sail, for lash- 
faur them to the jUrds ; ree/^erinffles, on the leeches of the 
aaU, for passing the reef-earings through, (b) A withe or 
rope tor fastening a gate. [Eng.l — BullUt-ciniCla. the 
tarlngle through ^lofi an earing b paaaedT 


of the feathers end), containing a large number 
of ohiofiy African and Asiatic speoios : some- 
times referred to the family Pycnonotidee. It is 
also called IHchas and Trichophorus. — 2. [i. c.] 
A book-name of the species of the genus Crini- 
ger : as, the yellow-bellied eriniger, C. ftaviven- 
tris. 

orinlgeroiu (kri-nij'e-ms), a. [< L. eriniger 
(doiibtful), having long hair, < orinis, hair (see 
erine), + gerere, bear,] Hairy; covered with 
hair ; crinated. [Rare.] 
crinlparons (kri-nip'a-rus), a. [< L. erinis, 
hair (see erine). +parere, produce. J Producing 
hair ; causing hair to grow. [Rare.] 

Bears’ neasc or fat is also in great request, ioing sup- 
posed to nave a eriniparotu or halr-produolug quality. 

Poetry of Antijacobin, p. 88, note, 
crinite^ (kri'nit), a. [< L. crinitus, haired, pp. 
of crinirc, provide with hair, < erinis, hair: see 
erine.] 1. Having the appearance of a tuft of 
hair. 

<i)omate, crinite, caudate stars. 

Fairfax, tr. ot Tasso, xiv. 44. 
2. In hot. andenfom., having long hairs, or hav- 
ing tufts of long, weak, and often bont hairs, on 
the surface. Also crinate. 
crinite^ (kri'nit), n. [< Gr. Kpivop, a lily, + -ite*. 
Cf. encrinite.] A fossil crinoid ; an encrinite 
or stone-lily. 

crinitory (krin'i-t9-ri), o. r< crinitel + -ory.] 
Pertain! ng to or consisting of hair . Also spelled 
crinatory. 

When in tlie morning he anxiously removed the cap, 
away came every vestige of its erinUory covering. 

T. JJook, Gilbert Gurney, II. ill. 
crinkle (kring'kl). : pret. and pp. crinkled, 
ppr. crinkling. [< ME. crenclen (rare), bend, 
turn, =s D. krinkelen, turn, wind; freq. of *crink, 
repr. by cringe, and, with change of vowel, by 
crank (of. crankle): see cringe, cringle, and 
crawkl.J I, trans. To form or mark with short 
curves, waves, or wrinkles; make with many 
flexures; mold into oorrogations; oorrugate. 

’Tlie flames through all the casements pushing forth, 

Like red-liot devils crinkled tutu snakes. 

Jfrs. Browning, Aurora Leigh, vill. 

II. intrans. 1. To turn or wind; bend; wrin- 
kle ; bo marked by short waves or ripples ; curl t 
be corrugated or crimped. 

The house b crirMed to and fro. 

Chaucer, Good Women, 1. 2012. 

All the rooms 
Were full of erinkiing silk^ 

Mr*. Browning, Aurora Leigh, v. 

A breath ot cheerfulness runs along the slender stream 
of hb [Skelton's) verse, under which It seems to ripple and 
crinkle, catching and catting back the aunablne like a 
stream blown on by clear western winds. 

Lowell, Among my Books, 2d aer., p. 1S2. 
2f. To cringe. 

He that haOi pleased her graoe 
Thns far, shall not now erinele tor a little. 

B. Jolwon, Alehembt, 111. 2. 
crinkle (kring'kl), n. [rs D. krinkel, curve, 
flexure ; from the verb. Cf. cringle, 'With var. 
crenkle, etc.] A -wrinkle; atom or twist ; a rip- 
ple; a oomigation. 

The orinUe* in ttib glass making oMeota appear double. 

A. of VIskan, U. zxvL 


Orinoidea (kri-noi'ds-ll), n.pl. [NL., < Gr. Kptvo- 
like a lily, < splvov, a lily, + rWof, form.] 1 . 
A class of Echinodermata containing globular 
or cup-shaped echinoderms, having, normally, 
jointed arms furnished with pinnides, ana 
stalked and fixed during some or all of their 
lives : so called from the resemblance of their 
rayed bodies, borne upon a jointed stem, to a 
lily or tulip. The body or calyx of the ventral surface 
is directed upward ; the stalk is attached to the aborai, 
dorsal, or inferior surface, whlcii is provided with pistes ; 
and the ambiilacral appendages have the form of tentacles 
situated in the ambiilacral grooves of the calyx and of the 
segmented arms. The class b divided into three orders: 
the Blattoidea, which are without arms ; the Cystoidea, 
wlileh are globular, and have arms ; and the Crinoidea, 
which are cup-shaped, and provided with arras. All the 
representatives ot the first two orders, and must of the 
third order, are extinct, l-he fossil forms are known as 
ttone-lilie* and encrinite*. See *tone-lUy and encrinitt. 

2. The ^pioal order of the class Crinoidea, hav- 
ing the body oup-shaped or calyx-like, the dor- 
sal or aborai sunace furnished with bard oalca- 
reous pl4te8,-tbe ventral or oral aspect coria- 


ceous, and the body stalked and rootra, at least 
for some period if not continuously, and provid- 



RhUHcrinns h/ottntit. 

I. The entire snimsli a, enlarged upper Joint of stemi », Urvsl 
Joints of atem i r.r, cirri; if, < brscbi.i. II. Summit of stem, nesrlng 
enlyx and hrechin i «, n» before : i, t, first rndiaU ; rS. r». second re- 
dials; rS, r3 third raiilali; /,«, pinnules. III. Oral surface of calyx, 
seeu obliquely s v, lower part of vuceral mass ; jt, tentacular grooves ; 
a, a, oml valves; t, oral tentacles; an, auus. 

ed with five or more radiated segmented arms 
hearing uinnules and disconnected from the vis- 
ceral cavity. All the ordinary encrinite*, Btone lllle*, 
Uly-Btara, etc., belong to this division, whicli abounded in 
early, especially Paleozoic, times, ana is still rraresented 
by six living genera. These are Antedon (or Comatula), 
Actinonwtra, Comaster, Pentaerinu*, Bhizoerinut. and 
JJotgpu*. The order Crinoidea is by some divided into 
two suborders, ArtictUata and Te»»elata, the latter all fos- 
sil ; by others into the families Encrinidat and Comatuli- 
da, the former containing the ordinary encrlnites or stone- 
lilies, as well as some living sea-lllles, and the latter com- 
prising the feather-stan. Also called Braohiata. 

cnnoldean (kri-noi'dS-^), n. [< Crinoidea + 
-on.] One of the CA-inoidea; a crinoid. 

crinoline (krin'6-lin or -Un), n. and a, [< F. 
crinoUne, hair-cl'otb, crinoline, < L. erinis, hair, 
+ Unum, flax: see erine, line\ linen.] L n. 1. 
A stiff material originwy madh wholly or in 
part of horsehair, whence the nsfine. it was used 
about 1862 for stiff skirts, and, when thb fashion — 


followed by Uiat of nasring greatly prcdecting skirts of 
wire or steel springs, the word contlnned to be used mn- 
erally for the latter. Crinoline is still in use for stiff lln- 


S g and the like, in the manner of buckram. 

enoe— 2. A skirt made of this stuff or of any 
stiffened or stanihed material — 8. A tnaash 


mottK-tnp. 


work of line eteel or other hoops or sprinm, need 
for dieten^inn the dress; shoop-skirt. ^efar- 
ihingaie and ao<^Mrt. 

“One oen more to much more quietly without erino- 
Hns.” ... A mountoin of mohair and aoarlet petticoat 
. .... . 1 — — ■-lorne by an overgrown steel 

Miu Yortge, The Trial, 
narrow rlbbont of iteel used 

„ o or resembling a crinoline 

in structure. 

The “ Konarch," one of the ihlpe experimented u 

. . . waa contidered to have be •’ — ^ ' 

ble agalnat any attack by a ttrc 
boomt and apm built up ronm 

crinon (kd'non), n. [< L. orinis, hair: see erine.} 
A criniger ; a bird of the genus Criniger of Tem- 
**minok. O. Cuvier. 
orlnones, ». Plural of orino, 1. 
crinose (krf'nds), a. [< L. orinis, hair (see crine), 
-osft Cf. ML. eriniosus, hairy.] Hairy. 

[< crinose + -itg.] 


[Bare.] 

(kri^os'i-ti), ( 


crinoali, . 

Hairiness. [Bare.] 

Orinnm (kri'num), n. [NL., < Gr. /cpivw, a lily.] 
A genus of tall bulbous plants, natural or- 
der AmaryllidaoecB, of which there are about 
60 species, natives of tropical and subtropical 
gions. They 
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asparagus-beetle, C. asparagi, is an example. ^ 

See out under asparoffus-beetle, v . ; likened to a crip^e’s crutches.] One of a w 

criosphinx (krl'Mflngks), n. [< Or. KpiSc, a of spars or timbers set up as supports against 
ram, + sphinx.] One of the three va- the sides of a building. Also spelled oripHng. 
rietiea of the Egrptian sphinx, characterized by crlpst, a. A Middle Ihiglish transposition of 
crisp. 

cris, n. See creese. 
crises, n. Plural of crisis. 

0rlsia(kri8'i-ft),«. [NL. (Lamarck, 1812).] The 
typical genus of the family Crisiitke. C. ebumea 
is an ivory-white calcaroous species found on 

Orisidia (krl-sid'i-ft), n. PJL*» < Crisia."] A 
genus of polyzoans, of the family Crisiida. 
having the head of a ram, as distinguished from Orisiids (kn-sl'i-de), n. pi. [NL., < Crisia + 
the androsphinx, with tne hood of a human -td®.] A family of gymnolsematous ectoproo- 
being, and the kieracosphinx, or hawk-headed tous polyzoans, representing the articulate or 
sphinx. ^0 sphinx. radicate division of Cyclostomata. Also written 

crtonst (kri'us), a. [ME. crious; < cry + -ous.'] Crmad(x. 

Clamorous. crisis (kri'sis), n. ; pi. crises (-sSz). [= F. crise as 

A fool womman and cWoia. Wyclif, ITov. lx. 18 (Oxf.). = Pg- crisis, < 

i/a .itill. Import.,, or d.! 

Ireland.] 



crippint, k. Same as crespine. 
crirole (krip'l), n. and a. [Cf. dial. crecj>le 


vxi. Hfjian, n ucuisiuu. wuie 

fiommfinn crisis, < Kplvtiv, separate, decide; i 
corruption ecrtaht.] 1. A vitally import 

■ ’ cisive state of things; the point of culmination; 

a turning-point; uie point at which a change 
must come, either for the better or the worse, 
^ from one state of things to another : as, a 



mK cripel, crenel, crepul, er^el, orupel, etc., < 

ONorthf^ (in comp. mHh^pel,'n pam- f “ 

lytic lit. a ^ound-creopw) OFlries. kreppel, “ condition. 

North Fries, krebct, krabel = MLG. kropel, %rc- 
pel, LG. kropel = 1). krejrpel, kropel, kreupel = 

OliG. kruppel, MHG. kruppel, MG. krupel, kro~ 


This hour 's the very erUit of your fate. 

Vryden, Spaiileh Krlar, Iv. X 
Nor U It unlikely that the very oucosiona on which inch 
I rr. . -.A ■, T . -rx defect* OTC sliown may bc the most Important of bU — the 

pel, Q. kruppel = Icel. krypptU = Dan. krobbcl very llmca of maia for the fate of the country. 

(found only as adj. and in comp.), dim. kroh- Brduyham. 

ling; at. tiw. krympling, akia to E. crump) ; with The similarity of the clrcumatancea of two political 
suffix -el, < AS. crcdjyan (pp, cropen). creep: eriaea may bring out parallels aud colnddencea. 
see creep, and cf. creiper.fX n. 1. 6ne wL „ , , ««Wa Medieval and Modern Hist. p. 86. 

creeps, halts, or limps; one who is partially or In med., the change of a disease which te- 
wholly deprived of the use of one or more of dicates the nature of its termination; that 
his limbs ; a lame person : also applied to ani- change winch prognosticates recovery or deate. 
mala. The term is sometimes also used to denote the 

Thay myat not fyxt maro oloft, cymptoms accompanying the condition. 

But creped about In the "croft,” 


a well- 


poUon-bulb. C. Asiaticum, a native of the East, has a bulb 
above ground, which la a powerful emetic, and is often 
u*ed by the natives tc produce vomiting after pedson-haa 
bwn taken. 

criocephalotUS (kri-p-sef'a-los), a. [< NL. crio- 
cephalus, < Gr. Kpi6c, a ram, + Kt(^Xii, hoad.] 
Having a ram’s head ; as, a eriooephalous sphinx. 

crlocepnalua (kxf-p-sef'a-lus), n.; pi. criocephali 
(-11). [NL.; see ortoogiifcalotts.] Aram-headed 
being or animal. See orhsphinx. 


Orloceras (kri-os'e-ras), n. [NL., < Gr. a 
ram, + Kipac, bom.] Agonusof 
tetrabrano^te oephalopod8,of 
the family Am»ion<Wdffi,ormade 
type of a family Crioceratidcs, 
containing discoidal ammon- 
ites having the whorls dis- 
crete; so called from the re- 
semblance to a ram’s bom. 


In pnenmonta the natural termination Is by a 

"-y marked erUit, which may take place as early as the mm 

Turmnumt q/ Tottenham (Percy a Ilellquei, p. 178X day, or be deferred to the ninth. (Ivain, Med. Diet., p. 819. 
And there sat a ce^ln man at Lyatra, Impotent In his OartUao crisis. See eardiae. Smergeney, etc. See 
feet, being a cripple from his mother s womb, who never ezii/eihcy, 

had walked. Acts xiv, 8, p, i. An obsolete form of crisele. 

. understand how to retrieve his .. ..-.i _ r/ -xirv 


A good dog must . . . 

birds Judiciously, bringing the cripple* drat. 

R. B. RooseveU^tme 'WaKt^Birds (1884), p. 885. 
2. A dense thicket in swampy or low land ; a 
patch of low timber-growth. [Local, U. S.j 
The Buffed arouse often takes refuee from the sports- 
man amidst the thickest cripple*, deepest gullies, and 
densest foliage, where it la impossible to get at them. 

" * '^Qaiettec 


r, p. m. 

3. A rooky shallow in a stream ; so called by 
lumbermen. [Local, U. 8.] 

II. a. Lame; decrepit. 

Chide the cripple tardy-gaited night. 

Shak., Hen. V., Iv. (cho.). 



cripple (krip'l), V, ; pret. and pp. crippled, ppr. 
crippling. [< ME. orivelen (= LG. G. krdpeln), 
in^ns., creep, crawl; prop. freq. of orepen, 
creep, but resting partly on crepef, crijiel, otc., 
a creeper, cripple: seo cripple, n. As trans.. 


crisp (kriro), a. and m. [< ME. crisp, crips, 
kyrsp, < AS. crisp, *eiTps, cyrps =s OF. erespe, P. 
cripe (> E. crape, q. v.) = Sp. Pg, It. crespo, < 
L. crispus, curled, crimped, wavy, uneven, trem- 
ulous.] I. o. 1. Curled: crimpled: crimped; 
wrinkled; wavyj especially (of the hair), curl- 
ing in small stiff or nrm onrls. 

lit was the kyng. 

Destruction cfT 
BU hair Is eriip, and black, and long. 

His face is like the tan. 

Longfellow, Village Blaoksmlth. 
2. In hot. curled and twisted : applied to a leaf 
when the border is much more dilated than the 
disk. — 8t. Twisted; twisting; winding. 

You nymphs, called Naiads, of the winderlng brooks, . . . 
Leave your oriep channels. Shale., Tempest, iv. 1. 

4, Brittle ; friable ; breaking or crumbling into 


I: cripple, v!, is from'the noun.] ’ Lt intrans. To f»8“ent8 of somewhat firm consistence. 


CrteeeratcristatHm. ' 


, Crioceratites, and 

Criocerus. 

criocerate (krI-os'e-r§t), a. Same as criocera- 
UHc. 

crioceratid (kri-a-ser'^-tid), n. A oephalopod 
of the family Crioceratidas. 

Oriocaratidn (kri''6-8e-rat'i-ds), n. nl. [NL., 
< Crioceras {-eerat-) + -ida.'] A family of fossil 
cephalopoda, typified hy the genus Crioceras; 
the ramVhom ammonites or crioceratites. 

orioceratlte (kri-p-ser'a-tlt), n. [< Crioceras 
(-eerat-) + -ifea.] A fossil of the genus Crio- 
ceras; a ram’a-hom ammonite. 

Brioceratitic (krl-^ser-^tit'ik), a. Pertaining 
to or having tne characters of the Crioceratidee. 
Also criocerate, crioceran. 

Orioceridts (fan-^er'i-dS), n. pi. [NL., < Crio- 
oeris + -Ma.l A family of phytophagous te- 
tramerous omeopters, taking name from the 
genus Criooeris. Theyare related lo the Chryeomelida, 
and ore sometimes merg^ in that family. They have an 
oblong body, and the posterior temum are frequently en> 
larged, whence the term Bupoda applied by LatreiUe. 
They tnolnde many aquatic beetles. MsoOrioeerida.Crio- 
aeridee, Crioeerite*. 

0rioceri8 ‘(kri-o8'8-ris), », [NL. (Qeollroy, 
VKi), < Gr. Kpidf, a raim itipat, a horn.] The 
g«niis of the fkmily Crioeeridts. The 


wi^ haltingly, like a cripple. 
He crepeth erlpelande forth. 


The cakes at tea ate short and ci 


Beetiary, 1. 130. 


'^oldemitk. Vicar, xvl. 

TT *..,.,.0 1 Possessing a certain degree of firmness and 

n. <rafW; 1. To make (one) a cripple; partly ^ having a fresh appearance, 

sableby injuring a limb or limbs; deprive of f. , ’ „ .... . .. . 

» ^ t -L ^ , S, . It [laurel] has been plucked nine mouths, and yet looks 

as hale and criep as if It would last ninety years. 

Leigh Hunt. 

6. Brisk; lively. 

The snug small home and the criep Are. Dicktn*. 

7. Having a sharp, pleasantly acrid taste. 

Your neat criep claret Beau, and FI. 


disable by injuring a limb or limbs; depri 
the free use of a Umb or limbs, es^ouUy of a 
leg or foot; lame. 

Thou cold sciatica. 

Cripple our senators, that their llmhs may halt 
As lamely os their manners I Shak., T. of A., iv. 1. 
Knots upon hU gouty Joints appear. 

And chalk Is In his crippled fingers found. Drydcn. 


2. To disable in part; impair the power or of- 8. Lively in expression; pithy; tei-so; spab- 
fioienoy of ; weaken by impairment ; as, the fieet kling. 
was crippled in the engagement ; to cripple one’s ' 

resources by bad debts. 

More serious embarrassments of a different description 
were crippling the energy of the settlement In tb^B^. 

Debt, which consumes so much time, which so cripplM 
and disheartens a great spirit with cares that seem so base. 

Bmereon, Nature. 

»Byn. 1. Maim, DMgure, etc. See mutilate. 

Cripj^Mom (ktip^-dom), ». [< erij^le + -dom.] 


The lesson* of criticism which he himself [anethe] has 
taught me In the criep epigrams of his convoreationa with 
Bckermann. 

R. II. Hutton, Essays In Literary Criticism, IVof. 
9. In entom., same as crispate. 

II.t n. 1. A material formerly used for veils, 
probably similar to crape ; a veil. 

Upon her head a silver erUp slio plnd. 

Loose waning on her ahouldem with the wind. 

Uudeon, Judith, Iv. 61. 
2. Same as crespine. Planch4. 

I was emerging rapidly from aatato of crippUdom to one crisp (krisp), v, [< ME. crispen, erespen (partly 
of comparaUve aoUvlty. If. U. ItueeeU, Ischia, after OF.), < AS. *eris]^n, hirpsian, t^sian ; 


'be state of being a cripple; orippleness. 



origp 

wave«orringletB,a8thehair; wreathe or inter- 
weave, as the brauchee of trees. 

The bluo-eyed GauU, 

And eriiped (Jemuuiii. B. Jotum^ Bejaniu, lit. 1. 
The eritped ihodes and liuwers. Milton, Comui, 1. 084. 
8. To wrinkle or curl into little undulations ; 
crimp; ripple; corrugate; pucker: as, to orisp 
cloth. 

From that sapphire fount the eritped brooks, 
HoUlns on orient pearl and sands of gold, . . . 

Han nectar, visltinK each plant. 

Milton, P. L., Iv. 287. 
n. intram. 1. To form little curls or undu- 
lations; curl. 

1110 bahblins runnel eritpeth, Ttnnyeon, Clarlbel. 
Dry leaf and snow-rliue eritped beneath his foremost tread. 

Whittier, Bridal of Pennacook, HI. 
■ 8. To booomo friable : crackle, 
erlspate, crlapatad (kris'p&t, -pft-ted), a. [< 
L. eritpatua, pp. of onapare, curl : see oiiap , ».] 
Havincr a crisped appearance, (a) in tot., same 
as ariip, 2. (b) In entom., speolQcally applied to a margin 
which Is disproportionately large for the disk, so that It Is 
uneven, rising and lalllng in folds which radiate toward 
the edge. If these folds are curved, the margin la aald to 
be undulate ; it they are angular, corrugate. Alao ertsp. 
erispation (kris-p&'shon)^. [saF. eriapation; 
as oriapata + -ton.] If. The act of curling, or 
the state of being ourled or wriiikled. 

Heat oauseth pllosity and eriepation. 

Baton, Nat. Ulst, f 872. 
8 . In awrg., a slight morbid or natural contrac- 
tion of any part, as that of the minute arteries 
of a out wound when they retract. Mayne . — 
8. A minute wave produced on the surface of 
a liquid by the vibrations of the supportiug 
vessel, as when a moistoned finger is moved 
around the rim of a glass, or when a glass plate 
covered by a thin layer of water is set in vibra- 
tion by a bow. 

ariipatnre (krls'pa-J^), n. [As oriapata + 
-ura.2 A curling; the state of being curled, 
ffflapor (kris'p^r), ». 1. One who or that which 
orisps, corrugates, or curls. Specifically— 8. 
An instrument for crisping the nap of cloth ; a 
orisping-iron or crisping-pm. £. a. Knight. 
Oiitpln (kris'pin), n. [< L. Criapinutiy a Roman 
Borname, lit. naving curly hair, < criapus, ourl- 
ed: see crisp, a.1 1. Asnoemaker: a familiar 
name, used m allusion to Crispin or Grispinus, 
the patron saint of the craft. Specifically — 8. 
A member of the shoemakers’ trade-union call- 
ed the Knights of 8t. Crispin. [U. S.]— st. Crls- 
pln’a day, October 25th. 

Oiipinet. n. Same as creapine. Planch^. 
crltping-lron (krls'ping-l^m), n. An iron in- 
strument used to crisp or crimp hair or cloth. 
SpecUloslly - (a) Some u critper, 2. (5) A orimping-irun. 
For never powder nor the eritping-iron 
Bbell touch these dengUtig loclu. 

Fleteher (and another). Queen of Corinth. 

erlsping-pln (kris'ping-pin), n. Same as criap- 
ing-inm. 

erlipisnlcantt (kris-pi-sul'kant), a. [< L. aria- 
jptM(leaA(f-)s, a ppr. form, < cri^ua, curled, 
wavy, + auicare, ppr. 8ttlcan(t-)g, make a fur- 
row, < aulem, a furrow.] Wavy; imdulating; 
erinkly. 

crlsple (kris'pl), V. *. ; pret. and pp. criaplad, 
ppr. eri^Ung. [Freq. of eriap. v. Hence by 
eorruption criale, orizsle : see crtegle,'] To curl. 
[Prov. Eng.] 

ensple (kris'pl), b. [< criaple, t’.] A curl. 
[Prov. Eng.] 

CnSJlly (knsp'li), adv. With crispness ; in a 
orisp manner. 

crispnetHI (krisp'nes), n. The state of being 
orisp, crimped, ourled, or brittle. 

«risp7 (kris^pi), a. [< oriap + -yl.] 1, Curled ; 
formed into curls or little waves. 

Turn not thy eriepy tides, like silver curl, 

Beok to thy grsss-green banks. 

tr. of Ommler's Cornells, 11. 

8 . Brittle; orisp. 

A black, eritpy mass of charcoal. 

J. B. Bieholi, Fireside Science, p. 02. 
dOlM, n. Same as oreeae. 
crlsul (kris'al), a. [< erisaum + -ai.] In or- 
nith. : (a) Having the under tail-coverts oon- 
roiououB in color: as, the oriaaal thrush. (6) 
Of or pertaining to the orissum : as, the oriaaal 
region; a cmsoi feather. 
erlMoross (kris'krds), n. and a. [Corr^ted 
from chriaUoroaa, Chf^fa cross.] I. n. 1. Same 
as chriat-oroaa. — 8. A crossing or intersection; 
a congeries of intersecting lines. 

The town embowered In trees, the country gleaming 
With attvery erieeerott of canals. 

C. D* Kay, Vision of Nimrod, vil. 
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3. A game played on a slate, or on paper, by 
children, in which two players set down alter- 
nately, in a series of squares, the one a oross, 
the other a cipher. The object of the game is 
to get three of the same characters in a row. 
Also cidled tiUtat-to. [U. 8.] 
n. o. Like a cross or a series of crosses; 
crossed and reorossed; going back and forth. 
'Hie poem Is alt zigzag, eritt-eroet, at odds and ends. 

Stedman, VIct. Foeto, p. 804. 

criflBCroBS (kris'krds), V. i. [< oriaaeroaa, n.] 
To form a oriascross ; intersect frequently. 

The split sticks are piled up In open-work eritteroitinff. 

C. D. Warner, Backlog Studies, p. 10. 
llie sky Is cobwebbed with the erltt.erottinff red lines 
streaming from soaring bombshellt. 

S. L. Clemene, Life on the Mlsaisalppi, p. 876. 

oriSBorosa-row (kris'krfts-ro' ), n. Same as chriat- 
croaa~rou). 

eiiflSIim (kris'um), n. [NL. (lUiger, 1811), < 
L. oriaaare or oriaare, move the haunches,] In 
ornith., the region rotween the anus and the 
tall of a bird ; especially, the feathers of tMs 
region, the vent-foatbers or under tail-coverts, 
collectively. See out under hird. 

Crietum is a word constantly used tor some Indefinite 
region immediately about the vent ; sometimes meaning 
the flanks, sometimes the vent-feathers or under tall-cov- 
erts projier. Couet, Key to N. A. Birds, p. 96. 

crista (kris'tjl), n. ; pi. criaUa (-tfi). [L., a crest: 
see ercAt.] 1. In eodl. and anat., a crest, in 
any sense : a ridge, prominence, or process like 
or likened to a crest or comb. — 8. In onUth., 
speolfioally — (a) The crest of feathers on a 
bird’s head, (b) The keel of the breast-bone 
of a carinate bird; the crista stemi — Orlsta 
acustloa, the acoustic ridm; a ridge In the ampulle 
of the ear on which reat the end-organs of audition.— 
Otllta dSltOldSA, the deltoid ridge of the humerus. 
—Orlsta fonUolS, the crest of the lomix, observable In 
variont mammala ; a hemispherical or semi-oval elevation 
of the posterior surface of the fornix just above the re- 
cesaus auln, between the portai and opposite the fore con* 
vexlty of the middle commissure of the brain ; continuous 
with the Carina foruicis.— Orlsta mill, the cockscomb, 
a protuberance of tiie meaethmold or perpendicular me- 
dian plate of the ethmoid, above the horizontal or cribri- 
form plate, serving for the attachment of the falx cerebri. 
See cut under oranittfaeial.—OrUtUi 1111 , the crest of the 
Ilium ; In hutnan anat., the long sinuate-curved and arched 
border of that bone, morpholo^cally Its proximal extrem- 
ity. — Orlsta peotOialis,thepectoral ridge of the humerus. 
—Orlsta pUDlS, the crest of tlie pubis, the portion of the 
bone included between the spine of the pubis and Uie sym- 
physis. — Orlsta stsml, the creet, keel, or carlna of the 
breast- bone of a bird.— Grlsta tlblil, the crest of the tibia; 
the cnemial crest or ridge of the shin-bone ; tlie sharp ante- 
rior border, or shin, of the bone.— Crista uxstbris, the 
crest of the uretlira; a longitudinal fold of mucous mem- 
brane and subjacent tlseue on the median line of the floor 
of the proststlc urethra, about three quaiders of an Inch 
in length and one quarter of an inch In height where It 
la greatest. On the summit open the ejaculatory ducts. 
Also called eoUiadut teminalit. eaptU gallinaginU, and 
vewtnontanum,— Orlsta VSSttbuK a ridge of bone on 
the Inner wall of the vestibule of the ear, forming the 
posterior limit of the fovea herolelllptica. 

crlstalt, n. and a. An obsolete spelling of 
crystal. 

cristate (kris'tat), a. [< L. oriatatua, < oriata, 
a crest: see oraat.l 1. In bot., crested; tufted; 
having some elevated appendage like a crest 
or tuft.— 8. In eooU, crested; having a crest 
or tuft, particularly on the head; having a tuft, 
mane, or ridge on the upper part of the head, 
body, or tail. Created is more commonly used. 
— 8. Carinate or keeled, as the breast-bone of 
a bird. 

oristated (kris'ta-ted), a. Same as eriatate. 

Ori^tella (kris-ta-tel'a), n. [NL., < L. oris- 
tatua, crested, + dim. The typical genus 

of the family CriatatelUda, c. muoedo Is a Euro- 
pean species about two inches long, somewhat resembling a 
liatry caterpillar, found creeping sluggishly in fresh water. 

OristateUdlB (kris-tft-tel'i-dS), n. pi. [NL., < 
CriatataUa + -idee.'] A family of fresh-water 
phylaotolematous polysoans, represented by 
the geuns Criatatalla. 

Oristellaria (kris-te-ia'ri-a), «. [NL.] A ge- 
nus of perforate foramimfers, of the family 
NummimnidoB. 

Cristellarian (kris-te-li'ri-an), o. [< CristaU 
laria + -4m.] Of or pertauung to the genus 
Criatellaria. 

Among the “perforate" Lagenlda. we find the “nodosa- 
rlan " and the oHitellarian types attaining a very high de- 
velopment In the Mediterranean. Kneye. Brit., IX. 885. 

Oristellaridea. OriftoUariida (kriB'te-i»-rid'- 
fft, -ri'i-d«), n. pi. [NL., < CrUtaUaria + 
-toM, •dda.'] A group of x>erforate foramini- 
fers with a finely porous oaleareous test, of 
nautiloid figure, taldng name from the genus 
CriataUaria, See NummuUnida. 


cxitifi 

oriftanti a* and H. The older fom of GbrMiaiti. 

Chauoar. 

oristendomt, »• The older form of Ckrisknehm. 

cri8ttfona(kris'ti-fdrm),a. K L. crista, a crest 
(see crest), + forma, form.] Having the form of 
a crest; shaped like a crest. Also oraaMform, 

oristimanoos (kris-tim'^-nus), o. [< L. crista, 
a crest (see crest), + manus, hand.] Having 
crested claws : specifically said of such crabs 
as the oalappids, formerly put in a section 
Criatimani. 

Oristiyomet (kris-ti-vo'mfer). n. [NL., < L. 
crista, a crest (see crest), + vomer, a plow- 
share (NL., the vomer): see vomer.] A genus 
of salmonoid fishes, containing the great lake- 
trout, C, namayewdi. OiU and Jordan, 1878. 

eristoballte (kris -to - bal ' !t), n. [< Cristobal 
(see def.) + -ite2.] ’ A form of silica found in' 
small octahedral crystals In cavities in the 
andesite of the Corro Ban Cristobal, Mexico. 
It may be pseudomorphous. 
criterion (kri-tg'ri-pn), »».; pi. criteria (-4). 
[Also less commonly oriterium; ss G. Dan. hrita- 
rium rs F. criterinm = Sp. Pg. It. oriterio, < NL. 
criterion, criteriiM»,< Gr, Kpir^pm. a test, a means 
of judging, < a judge, < Kplvtiv, judge : see 
critic.] A standard of judgment or criticism; 
a law, rule, or prino^le rejj^rded as universally 
valid for the class of^eases under consideration, 
by which matters of fact, propositions, opin- 
ions, or conduct can be tested in order to dis- 
cover their truth or falsehood, or by which a 
correct judgment may be formed. 

Exact proportion iz not alwaya the erUerion of beauty- 
Chldtmith, CrlticUma 
The upper current of lociety preunta no certain erite- 
rion by which we can judge of the direction in which the 
under current flows. Maeavlay, History. 

Nor are the designs of God to be judged altogether by 
the criterion of human advantage as understood by oa. 
any mure than from the facts perceptible at one point of 
viuw. Daweon, Nature and the Bible, p. SS. 

Orltcrlon of truth, a general rule by which truth may be 
distinguished from falsehood. See Cartesian erUerUm qf 
truth, under Cartesian. ~ Bxtcnul orltarlon Of tmtB, 
the fact that others' minds anive at the same conclusion 
as our own.— Formal orltorlon of truth, a rule for 
distinguishing consistent from inconsistent propositions. 
— MatorUl criterion of truth, a mle for dlstinguiah- 
ing a proposition which agrees with fact from one which 
does not.— Newtonian oritorion, one of the quantitiea 
b'i-ae, c9— 6d, etc., in an equation of the form 

tt** + «**“- 1 -f c** - 8 -1- etc. • 0. 

Folrco’s oritorion (after Benjamin Peirce, an American 
mathematician, 1800 - 80), a certain rule for preventing 
observations from being rejecteil without sufficient rea- 
son. =:Byn. Measure, nue, test, touchstone. 

crlterional (kri-ts'ri-qn-al), a. [< criterion + 
-al. The proper form'would be •criterial.] Re- 
lating to or Berviug as a criterion. Col^dge. 
[Bare.] 

enterinm (kn-ts'ri-um), n. ; pi. criteria (-^). 
[NL.] Same as criterion. 

Crith (krith), ft. [< Or. spiB^, barley, a barley- 
corn, the smallest weight.] The mass of 1,000 
onbio centimeters (or the theoretical liter) of 
hydrogen at standard pressure and tempera- 
ture. Since the atumlo weights of the simple gases ex- 
press also their densities relatively to hydrogen, and since 
the densities of compound gases, referred to the same 
unit, are liaU of their moleciuar weights, It Is easy to cal- 
culate from the weight of the crith the exact weight of 
any gaseous chemical substance. 

crithomancy (krith'n-man-si), n. [< Gr. apO^, 
barley, + pavrtla, divination; of. KpiBbuavrn, 
one who divined by barley.] A kind ot divina- 
tion practised among the ancients by means ot 
cakes offered in sacrifice, or of meal spread over 
the victim. 

critic (krit'ik), n. and a. [Formerly oritieh, eri- 
tigue; < F. oriUque, a critic, oritioism. sdj. orit- 
ioal, critic, = 8p. oritioo, a critic, adi. critical, 
critic, oritica, criticism, as Pg. It. oritioo, a crit- 
ic, adj. critical, critic, oritica, fniticism, s D. 
kntiek, oritioism, adj. critic, critical, hriUkaa, a 
critic, 5= G. Dan. 8w. hritik, criticism, G. Dan. 
kritiker, Dan. Sw. kritikua, a critic (of. D. G. 
krlHseh ss Dan. Sw. kritiak. oiitioal, oritlo), < 
L. eriiicua, adj., capable of mdging, n. a oritio, 
fern. (NL.) critioa, n., oritioinn, critique, < 
Gr. KptTucdc, adj., fit for judging, decisive, crit- 
ical, n. a oritio, < aper^, a jud^,; < aplvetv, sep- 
arate, judge : see eriaia, crime, certain.! L n. 
1. A person skilled in judging of merit In some 
particular class of Ijhings, especially in literary 
or artistic works ; ode 'wno is qualified to diaoem 
and distinguish excellenoeeand faults, especial- 
ly in literature and art ; one who writes upon 
the qualities of such works. 



Jowi^wi SoaUc«r, » great Critiak, and repatod one of 
the gmtaet ItiiguiaU In the world. 

Ftmkat, Ftlgrlmage, p. 249. 

It will be a quection among eritiquM In the agea to come. 

nf JUneoln, Sermon at funeral of Jamee I. 

" To-lnorrow," ho aald, " the eritie# will commence. You 
know who the erttic* are? The men who have tailed In 
Itterature and art." JHtraali, Lothalr, xnv. 

2. One who judges captiously or with severity ; 
one who censures or finds fault ; a carper. 

When an anthor baa many beauties oonsUtent with 
virtue, piety, and truth, let not litUe critiet exalt them- 
selves, and shower down their ill-nature. 

Watt$, Improvement of Mind, v. 
8. The art or science of orlticism. 

It ideas and words were distinct 
considered, they would afford us ano 
* critic, iMKt. 

Kant had introduced Oitio, name and thing ; it was a 
branch of analysis, like Logic, but having for its special 
punmse to determine the adequacy of the Season to its 
problems, its power toperform what it spontaneously un- 
dertook. Hodgccn, PhUosophy of Reflection, Pref. , p. 17. 

4t. An act of critioism ; a critique. 

A severe wUicIt is the greatest help to a good wit 
Xirpdsn, Defence of Bpilogue, Conquest of Oranada, ii. 
But you with pleasure own your errors past. 

And make each day a critic on the last. 

Pops, Essay on Criticism, 1. &71. 

1 and 2, Judge, censor, connoisseur ; censurer. 

n. a. Of or pertaining to critics or critioism. 

Alone he stemmed the mighty critic flood. 

Churchill, Bosclad. 

Critic learning flourish'd moat in France. 

Pope, Essay on Criticism, 1. 712. 
critict (krit'ik), v. i. [=s P. oriHquer, criticize ; 
from the noun.] To criticize ; play the critic. 

Nay, if you begin to eritieJr once, we shall never have 
done. A. Sretoer (t). Lingua, v. 0. 

They do but trace over tlie paths that have been beaten 
by the antients ; or comment, critiek, and flourish upon 
them. Sir W. Temple. 

critical (krit'i-kal), a. [As oriHo + -ai.] 1. 
Involving judgment as to the truth or merit of 
something; judicial, especially in respect to lit* 
erary or artistic works; belonging to the art 
of a critic; relating to criticism; exercised in 
criticism. 

Critieal skill, applied to the investigation of an author's 
text, was the function of the human mind as unknown in 
the tireece of Lycurgus as in the Oermanr of Tacitus, or 
the Tongataboo of Captain Cook. De Quineey, Homer, i. 

A critical instinct so liuatlable that it must turn upon 
itself, for lack of something else to hew and hack, becomes 
incapable at last of originating anything but indecision. 

Lcteeii, Among my Books, 1st ser., p. 215. 

Ancient History exercises the critical faculty in a com- 
paratively narrow and exhausted fleid. 

Stubht, Medieval and Modem Hist., p. 95. 
2. Having the knowledge, ability, or discern- 
ment to pass accurate judgment, especially 
upon literary and artistic matters. 

It is submitted to the Judgment of more critical ears to 
direct and determine what is graceful and what is not. 

Holder. 

8. Inclined to make nice distinctions ; careful 
in selection; nicely judicious ; exact; fastidi- 
ous; precise. 

Virgil was socrificof in the rites of religion, that he would 
never have brought in such prayers as these, if they had 
not been agreeable to the Roman customs. Stillingfiect. 
4. Inclined to find fault or to judge with sever- 
ity ; given to censuring. 

I am nothing if not critical. 

Shak., Othello, ii. 1. 
6. Of the nature of a crisis in afliairs; decisive ; 
important as regards oonsequenoes; as, a critic 
eof juncture. 

The sessions day is critieal to thieves. 

of MalU, 11. 2. 


- every idea you form is likely to become 

a i^nciple, influencing your future destiny. Fletcher. 

It is, 1 think, an observation of St. Augustine, that those 
periods are eraieof and formidable when the power of put- 
ting questions runs greatly in advance of the pains to an- 
swer them. maiitone. Might of Right, p. 98. 

6. In msd., pertaining to the crisis or turning- 
point of a disease. • 

A common critieal phenomenon is a prolonged, sound, 
and refreshing sleep. QtMfn, Med. Diet., p. 819. 

7. Formed, situated, or tending to determine 
or decide ; important or esseuti^ for determin- 
ing: as, oHMoal evidence : a oHftcal post.— 8. 
Bmng in a condition of extreme doubt or dan- 
oer; attended with peril or risk; dangerous; 
hazardous : as, a eriUaal undertaking. 

Our oircumstances are Indeed eritienf; but then they 

— .1. itances of a strong and migb^ 

Burke, Late SUte of tbe^ 
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him, and he received the intimation witn invaruDie nrm. 
ness and composure. OreoUle, Memoirs, Jan. 6, 1827. 
9. In math., relating to the coalescence of dif- 
ferent values. — 10. IMstinguiBhed by minute or 
obscure differences : as, entioal species in bot- 


lof aquantlo.— OrlttcalphllOBOPlljr.thephllo- ^ „ 

systemof Immanuel Kant (1724-1804): so called 4. A critical judgment; especially, a detailed 
fact that it was based upon a critical examlnatipu critical examination or disquisition ; a critique. 


the roots of a quantic. 

sopliical system of Imi 

from the fact that it was based upon 

of the cognitive faculties, witl> especial reference to the 
limits of knowledge concerning the objects of metaphysi- 
cal speculation. Kant's general o<mcluslon was that raeta- 
phsrslcs as a dogmatia science is ‘ 
ideas of Qod, free will, etc., ai 

(that is, ethical) point of view. 

trines arc that space and time are merely a priori forms 
of sense, and the categories (causality, etc.) a priori fonus 
of the understanding. , His principal works are “ Criticism 
of the Pure Reason" (1781), “Oitlcism of the Practical 
Reason " (1788), and “ Criticism of the Judgment " (lldO)- 
Sec category, a priori, and Kantian.— Olltlozl point, (a) 
A point in the plane of imaginary quantity at which two 
values of a function become equal ; a point of ramittcation. 

'*■' -phytiee, th- ^ - ' * ' 

[t Is lasllei 
_ _ho liquid 

critical point is about .81* C.' At thU point the s'ubsl 

is said to be in n critical stats.— Orttlosl snsponslon Of 
judgment, a refraining from forming an opinion, with a 
view to further examination of the evidence : opposed to 
skeptical suspension pf Judgment, which is accompanied 
with lui intention of over coming to a oonolusloD.isIByn. 
8. Nice, accurate, disoriminating.— 4, Captious, faultfind- 
ing, carping, caviling, oensorious. 

criticality (krit-i-kal'i-tl), n. [< critical + 
-ity.} 1. The quality of being oritioaL 

Nor dues Dr. Bastlan'a chemical criticality seem to be of 
a more susceptible kind. 

Huxley, quoted in New York Independent, Nov. 10, 1870. 

2. A oritioal idea or observation. [Bare.] 

I shall leave this place in about a fortnight, and within 
that time liupe to despatch you a packet with my eritieali- 
ties entire. Gray, Letters, I. 299. 

critically (krit'i-k^-il. adv. 1. In a critical 
manner; with just aisoemment of truth or 
falsehood, propriety or impropriqty ; with nice 
scrutiny; accurately; exactly. 

For to understand critically the delicacies of Horace is 
a height to which few of our noblemen have arrived. 

Bryden, Ded. of Cleouienes, 

2. At the crisis; opportunely; in the nick of time. 

Coming critically the night before the session. Surttet. 

I have Just received my new scarf from London, and you 

are most critically come to give me your Opinion of it. 

(Sbber, Careless Husband, ii. 1. 

3. In a oritioal situation, place, or condition ; 
so as to command the crisis. 

criticalness (krit'i-k^l-nes), n. 1. The state 
of being critical or opportune ; incidence at a 
particular point of time. — 2. Exactness ; ac- 
curacy; nicety; minute care in examination. 

criricaster (knt'i-kas-t^r), n. [= Sp. criticastro 
= D. G. kritikaster, < NL. ^criticaster, < L. critt- 
ous, a critic, + dim. -nster.] An inferior or in- 
competent critic ; a petty censurer. 

The critieaeter, having looked for a given expression in 
his dictionary, but without iinding it there, or even with- 
out this preliminary toil, conceives it to bo novel, nnau- 
tiiorlzed, contrary to analogy, vidgar, superfluous, or what 
not. F. Hall, Folse Plillol., p. 1. 

crltldsable, criticise, etc. See critioizdble, etc. 

criticism (knt'i-sizm), n. [= F. criticisme s= Sp. 
It. criticismo; as critic -•- -ism. Cf. criHcige.'] 
1. The art of judging of and defining the quali- 
ties or merits of a thing, especially of a literary 
or artistic work : as, the rules of criticism. 

Tn ».h« Sral I must take leave to tell them that 

:e the nature of critieiem who think Its 

Uly to And faiUt, Critieiem, os It was 

d by Aristotle, was meant a standard of Judg- 


G. P. Fieher, Begin, of ChristUnlty, p. 891 


There Is not a Oreek or Latin critic who baa not shewn, 
even in the style of his critideme, that he waa a master 
... of his native tongue. Addieon, Spectator, No. 291. 

6. The oritioal or Kantian philosophy (which 

see, under orificai).— External c 

, r passages in a writing 

j text.-Blsh«r etl^ 

— I above, 8. 

Britidst (krit'i-sist), n. [< critic + dstl Alt 
adherent of the critical philosojphy of Kant. 
See critical philosophy, under critical. 
critidEable, critldsabls (krit'i-m-zft-bl), o. 
Capable of being criticized, 
criticize, criticise (krit'i-slz). v. ; pret. and pp. 
eriticieed, criticised, ppr. crinoizing, critieisutg. 

( The form criticise is more common even in the 
Jnited States than criticize, which is, howev^ 
the proper analogical spelling, the word being 
formed directly < eriUo + -tire.] L tran*. 1. 
To examine or judge oritioally ; utter or write 
criticisms upon ; pass judgment upon with re- 
spect to merit or demerit; animadvert upon; 
msoover and weigh the faults and merits of: 
as, to criticize a painting; to oriUoize a poem; 
to criticize conduct. 

Happy work I 

Which not e'en orltlcs eritieise. 

Coieper, Task, tv. 61. 
Speoifloally — 2. To censure ; ju^e with sever- 
ity; point out defects or faults in. 

Nor shall I look upon it as any breach of charity to 
eritieise the author, so long as I keep olesr of the person. 

Addieon, Spectator, No. 2S1 

n. intrans, 1. To act as a critic; judge of 
anything critically ; utter or write oritioal opin- 
ions. 

Cavil you may, but never oritioiee. 

Pope, Essay on Criticism, 1. 12S. 
2. To animadvert: express opinions as to par- 
ticular points : followed by on. [Bare.] 


they wholly m 
business is pri 


estpartol 
Itonld dell 


State of Innocence, Pref. 
re useful in helping us to 
form a Judgment of works already produced, but it ii 
questionable whether they are not rather a hindrance than 
a help to living production. 

lAyweU, Among my Booka, lat ser., p. 841. 

2. The act of criticizing ; discrimination or dis- 
cussion of merit, character, or quality; the ex- 
ercise or application of oritioal judgment. 
Critieitm without acciuate science of the thing oritl- 
indeed have no other value than may bdong to 


He haa to point out that Bpinoz 


is altogether oriri- 


of the notion of mutual determination— that is to 

say, omita to examine the nature and validity of the no- 
tion for our thinking. Adamson, Fichte, p. 18S. 

The habit of unrMtratned discussion on one Mass of sub- 


Fouder, Shaftesbury and Hutcheson, p. 188. 
8. In a restricted sense, inquiry into the origin, 
history, anthentioity, eharaoter, etc., of litenuy 


critidzer, critidsor (kiit'i-si-z6r), n. One who 
criticizes ; a critic. [Bare.] 
crltickt, n. An obsolete spelling of oritio, 
critickln (krit'ik-kin). n. [< cri^ + dim. -JWa.] 
A petty oritio ; a criticaster. [Bare.] 


criticille (krit'i-ktil). n. [< criMc -f* dim. -ate.] 
A criticaster; a petty critic. [Bare.] 
critique (kri-t§k^, n. K P. critique =s 8p. ori- 
tica = Pg. It. critioa, < NL. critica, n., critique, 
prop. fem. of criHcus, critical: see orifte.] 1. 
A oritioal examination or review of the merits 
of Bomething, especially of a literary or artistic 
work; a oritioal examination of ai^ subject : 
as, Addison’s critique on "Paradise Lost.”— 9. 
The art or practice of criticism ; the standaisl 
or the rules of oritioal judgment: as, Kantis 
" Critique of the Pure Keason.” Also critic. 
[Bare.] — 8t. An obsolete spelling of critic, 1 
and 2. 

critizdt (krit'iz), V. To criticize. Donne. 

Orittenden compromise. See compromise. 
critter (krit'er), n. A vulgar oorruption ot 
creature. [U. 8.] 

crizzle (kriz'l), v. i.; pret. audpp. orizzled, ppr. 
drizzling . [Formerly crisle; a corruption of 
oriole, q. v.] To become wrinkled or rough 
on the surface, as glass, the skin, etc. 

I begin 

To feM the loe fall from the orieUdMn. 

Ford, Sun’s Darling^ v. 1. 
crizzle (kriz'l), n. [< crizzle, v.l A roughness 
on the suriace of glass which clouds its trans- 
parency. Also erizzel. 

aissling (kriz'ling), n. Bame as crizzle. Also 
orizzeling. 

erot, e. [Gael. Ir. cro, blood, death.] In oM 
^ts law, the satisfaction or oompe"”**"" 
the slaughter of a mam according b 
eroak (krdk), v. [< ME. *eroken, or 
as repr. by orake^ and crake^, q.v.), < A 
tan, croak (> verbal n. erOeetung, _ 
of ravens); prop, oracettan (with short a))^ 



croak 



OHG. ehrodhetan, MHO. kroeheen as 0. TerSeham, 
oroak ; of. L. croeitdre (> It. oroeitare, orooidare 
m Bp. (obi.) crocitar as Pg. trooftar), oroak, 
freq. of erdoire, croak, ss Or. np^eiv, oroak; F. 
eroasaer, OP. croaquer, croak, *« 8p. (obs.) croo- 
jar, oroak. All imitative words, akm to orack, 
orake^f creaky crow^, cluck, etc., q. v. Bee also 
0 Oaxamn.'\ I. intrana. 1. To utter a low, 
hoarse, dismal cry or sound, as a frog, a raven, 
or a crow : also used humorously of the hoarse 
utterance of a person having a heavy cold. 

He ftbo raven] croukeg for cumfort when oararne he 
lyndeg. AUileratioe Poem* <ed. Horrii), il. 450. 
Loud thunder to Its bottom shook the bog, 

And the hoarse nation eroaPd, 

Pope, bunclad, L 330. 
2. To speak with a low, hollow voice, or in dis- 
mal accents; forebode evil; complain; grum- 
ble. 

ilarat . . . eroalu with such reasonableness, air ot sin- 
cerity, that repentant pity smothers anger. 

Carlyle, French Hev., III. 11. 1. 
8. To die: from tbe gurgling or rattling sound 
in the throat of a dymg person. [Slang.] 

A working man slouches in and says, “Theold woman's 
dead," or, ‘’'^The youug un'a eroaked.' 

Philadelphia Preee, July 11, 1881. 
U. trana. 1, To ntter in a low, hollow voice ; 
murmur dismally. [Rare.] 

Marat will not drown ; he speaks and eroake explanation. 

Carlyle, French Rev., III. 11. 1. 
S. To announce or herald by croaking. [Rare.] 
The raven himaelf la hoarse 
That eroafcf the fatal entrance of Uunoan. 

Shak., Macbeth, i. 6. 


eroo (krok), n. [OF., s hook: tee eroe^s.'] Ku 
{Manmamant: (a) The hooked rest from which 
the harquebuse or musket was fired, (6) A maoo 
of simple form, (c) A cutting weapon with a 
hook-shaped blade, or with a hook attached to 
the blade, as in some forms of halberd or parti- 
zan which had a sharp hook at the back, 
crooeh «• A Middle English form of croaa\ 
croaa^. 

crocooUB (krd'sbius), a. [< L. eroteua, adj., < 
crocus, samou: see eroeua.'] Saffron-colored; 
of a deep yellow tinged with red. 
croeeri, croceref, n. Obsolete forms of crozier. 
OTOCatln (kro'set-in), n. [< crooua + -«f + -in*.] 
In chem. ; (a) Crocin. (b) A doubtful deriva- 
tive from crocin. 

croche^f, n. An obsolete form of crutch^. 
croohe^ (kroch), n. [< OP. eroehe, a hook, fem. 
form of croc, a hook : see crook. Ct. Gael, eroic, 
a deer’s horn.] A little knob about the top of 
a deer’s horn. 

croche^f, ». A variant of croaa^. 
crochet Ocro-Hha' ), n. [P., dim. of croc^ a hook : 
see croche, crooifc.] 1. A kind of knitting by 
means of a needlo with a book at one end. — 
2). An old hagbut or hand-cannon. Wilhelm, 
Mil. Diet. — 3. In fort., an indentation in the 
glacis, opposite a traverse, continuing the cov- 
ered way around the traverse, 
crochet (ki-d-sha'), p.: pret. and pp. crocheted 
(kro-sh&d'), ppr. crocheting (kro-sna'ing). [< 
crochet, n., l.j I. intrana. To produce a close 
or open fabric by hooking a thread of worsted, 
linen, silk, etc., into meshes with a crochet- 
needle. 


CWiMm te a Nd colMrioc mrtter, and It M mnalfM fh«l 
the ted colour of the (M«ron] eUmiM ia due to thM re- 
action taking place In nature. Mnege. Srit,, XXL UR 

orodtatlont (kros-i-tft'shon), n. [< L. as if ^ero- 
citadotn-). < erodtare, pp. crocitaha, oroak: aee 


Citamiin-). \ erweturv, pu. u*va». mao 

oroak.'i A croaking. Bailey. 
orock^ (krok), n. [(1) < ME. erocke, crokke, 
erokk, < AS. crocca, also crohha, rarely oroee, a 
croe^ sat OPries. krooha = LG. kruke ss Icel. 
krukka as Sw. kruka as Dan. krukke, a crock. 
There are two other related words, applied to 
earthen vessels of various shapes; (2) AS. ordh, 
crog, early ME. croh, a poL pitcher, etc. , aa OHG. 
kruag, chruag, crog, MHG. kruoc, G. krug; (8) 
AS. criiee (pi. crucan), ME. crouke ss D. Imtik as 
MHG. krdene, G. dial, krauehe^ a pot, etc. These 
groups stand in an undeterminod relation with 
^ro perhaps ult. derived from) the Celtic forms ; 
Gael, crog, a pitcher, jar, crogan =s Ir. crogan, 
a pitcher, as W. crochan, a pot; cf. cricc, a 
bucket, pail. The Celtic forme are proh. re- 
lated to Com. crogen, a shell, skull, ss W. and 
Bret, eragen, a shell. The Romance forms, P. 
cruehe, an earthen pot, a pitcher (> ult. crucible, 
q. V.), Gascon eruga, Pr. crugo, OP. cruye (> 
prob. E. dim. cruet), are of Teut. or perhaps of 
direct Celtic origin. Cf. oruae.] 1. An eamen 
vessel; a pot or jar (properly earthen, but also 
sometimes of iron, brass, or other metal) used 
as a receptaolo for meal, butter, milk, etc., or 
in cooking. 

A braxen kroeke ot IJ. galoni. 

higlUh OUdt (E. B. T. SJ. p. 880. 

Where there It store of oatmeal, you may put enough 
in the eroek. May, Eng. I^verba (1678), p. 862. 


croak (krok), n. [< croak, v.] A low, hoarse 
guttural sound, as that uttered by a frog or a 
raven. 

Was that a raven's eroak or my son's voice? Lee. 

His sister's voice, too, natnrally harsh, had, In the 
course ot her sorrowful lifetime, contracted a kind of 
eroak, which, when it once gets into the human throat, 
is as ineradicable as sin. Uawthome, Seven Oables, lx. 
oroakar (krd'k^T), n. 1 . A bird or other animal 
that oroaks.— 2. One who croaks, murmurs, or 
grumbles; one who complains unreasonably; 
one who takes a desponding view ot every- 
thing; an alarmist. 

There are eroakere In every coniitry, always boding Its 
ruin. FraiMin, Antobiog., p. 101. 

8. A corpse. [Slang.] — 4» A name of various 
fishes, (a) A flsh ot tbe genus llcemulon. Also called 
gtvnter. [Local, V. 8.) (6) A salt-water sulRnuld ilsli. 

mieropogon undulatue, common In the southern United 



CtaakeHUit-rv/rgvn uttjiiiattu). 


States, of moderately elongate compressed form, with sil- 
very-gray back and sldee, and narrow, Irregular, undulat- 
ing llnet of dots, (e) A iresh-water sclomold fish, JUapto- 
dinotue prunniene. Inhabiting the United States. Also 
called thunder-pumper, (d) A Californian oinblotocold 
Ash, DUrema jaektoni ; a kind ot surf-fleh. See cut under 
Bitremidai. 

oroaklllg (kro'klng), p. a. [Ppr. of croak, ».] 
1. Uttoring a low, harsh, guttural sound. — 2, 
Poreboding evil; grumbling.— oroaldng UsanL 
Bee lizard. 

Ctoaikr (kro'ld), a. [< orogk + -yi.] Having or 
uttering a oroak, or low-, harsh, ^ittural sound ; 
hoarse. 

A thin eroaky voice. Carlyle, In Froudo, II. 97. 

Oroat (kro'ath ti. [< P. Croate = G. Croate, 
Kroat (NL. Croato), etc., G. also Krabat, < 
OBulg. Khrdvatinu = Slav. Khrvat (> Hung. 
Horvdt as Alb. Hervat) ss Pol, Karwat = Russ. 
Khrovate, Eroate, Croat.] 1. A native or an 
inhabitant of Croatia, a titular kingdom of tho 
Austrian monarchy, lying southwest of Hun- 
gary: speoificaUv, a member of the Slavic race 
which inhabits Croatia, and from which it takes 
its name. — 2. In the Thirty Years’ War, one 
of a body of light cavalry in the Imperialist ser- 
■vioe, recruited from the Croats and other Slavs, 
and from the Magyars. 

Oroatlan (krfi-a'sUnn), a. and n. [< Croatia 
(NL. Croatia, Boss. Kroataiya, ete.) + -Ha.] I, 
a. Of or pertaining to the Croats or Croatia. 

n. n. 1. A Croat.— 2. The Slavic dialeot of 
the t^^jglljSloeely allied to Servian. 


H. fra»Mf. To make in the stylo of work called 
crochet: as,tocrocActaBhawl; crocheted edging. 

crocheteer, n. See crotclteteer. 

crocheteurt. n. [P., a porter, < crocheter, hang 
on a hook, < crochet, a hook: see crochet, »».] A 
porter; a carter. 

Rescued ! 'slight, 1 would have hired a crocheteur for 
two eardecues tu have done so much with his whip. 

Beau, and FI., Honest Man's Fortune, ill. 2. 

crochet-needle (kro-sh&'ne'dl), n. A long nee- 
dle of any convenient size, with a hooked end, 
used iu crocheting. 

crochet-type (kro-sha'tip), n. Printing-type 
made to represent patterns of crochet-work. 

crochet-'work (kro-shft'werk), n. Work done 
with a crochet-needle. See crochet. 

crodary (kr6'Shi-§-ri), «. ; pi. croeiariea (-riz). 
[< ML. *crociariu8 : see crosier.'} Ecclea., the 
official who carries the cross before an aroh- 
bishop. 

crodaW. n. An obsolete variant of cruaadei. 

croddollte (kro-sid'd-Ut), n. [< Gr. Kpodf Upo- 
Kui~), improp. for KpoKi/f (apowo-), the flock or 
nap of cloth (< K/rixy, thread, the thread passed 
between the threads of the warp, < apfaeiv, 
weave, strike the wob with the Kepxlf or comb, 
lit, strike with a noise), + kWoc, a stone.] A 
mineral consisting principally of silicate ot iron 
and sodium, occumng in asbestos-like fibers of 
a delicate blue color, and also massive, in Gri- 
qualand, South Africa, and in the Vosges moun- 
tains of Prance and Germany. Also called blue 
aabeatoa. I'he name ia also given to a alllcloua mineral 
(tiger-eye) of beautiful yellow color and llbroiu structure, 
much used forurnaiiient, which baa reaulted from tbe nat- 
ural alteration of tho original blue crooldollte of South 

A beautiful aciiea of tho . . . ao-callod vroeidolite cat'a- 
oyoa (alao called tiger-eyea), , . , really a combination of 
eroeidalite libera coated with quartz. Thia Incaaiug ren- 
dera it harder than unaltered eroeidolUe, 

Pop. Sci. Mo., XXVIII. 828. 

Oroddura (kros-i-du'rft), n. [NL. fWagler, 
1832); prop. Crocydura; < Gr. xpoxfcf (xpoxvd-), 
the flock or nap of woolen cloth, a piece of 
woolen cloth (see croddolite), + ovm, tail.] A 
genus of terrestrial shrews having to 30 white 
teeth and a moderately long, scant-haired tail. 
It contalna nearly all the wMte-toothed ahrewa of the old 
world, upward of «I0 aiiectea In all, divided into aundiy 
Bubgcnera by tbe ayateinatiata. llie beat-known are C. 
aranea and C. euaoeotm* ot Europe : and the large C. indi- 
cue, commonly known aa the muskrat, bu been placed 
In tbla genua. 

Oroddurinss (kros'i-dfi-ri'ne), n. pi. n^., < 
Croeidura + -ime,} A subfamily of shrews, 
of the family Soricida, containing all the ter- 
restrial white-toothed species of the old 'world, 
of the genera Croeidura, Diplomeaodon, and 
Anuroaorex. The group is not represented in 
America. 

exodn (kro'sin), n. [< eroeua + -{»>.] A red 
powder (CxgHxgOs) formed, together with sugar 
and a volatile oil, when polyohroHe is deoom- 
poaed by dilate adds. 


2. A fragment of earthenware; a potsherd, 
such as is used to cover the hole in the bottom 
of a flower-pot. 

crock^ (krok), V. t. [< crocfci, n.] To lay up in 
a crock : as, to crock butter. UalUtcell. 
crock^ (krok), n. [Origin imoertain: perhaps 
the same as £. dial, eroke, refuse, ME. eroke, 
orok. a husk, hull, fig. refuse ; cf. LG, krak, krdk, 
a tbiug of no value : see crocks.} Soot, or the 
black matter collected from combustion on pots 
and kettles or in a chimney ; smut in general, as 
from coloring matter in cloth. [CoUoq.] 

The boy grimed with oroek and dirt, from the hair of bia 
head to the aole of hta toot. 

Diekene, Great Expectatlona, vll. 

crock? (krok), v. [< crocks, «.] I, trana. To 
black with soot or other matter collected -from 
combustion ; by extension, to soil in any simi- 
lar way, particularly by contact witii imper- 
fectly dyed cloth: as, to crock one’s hands. 
[Colloq.] 

Blaoklug and eroekiryj myaelf by the contact. 

Diekene, Xicholaa Nlckleby, xlll. 
n. intrana. To give off crook, smnt, or color: 
as, stockings warranted not to crock, 
crock.* (krok), n. [Origin obscure. Cf. cricket^, 
of same sense.] A low seat; a stool. [Prov. 
Eng.] 

I . . . aeated her upon a little crock at my left hand. 

Taller, No. 116. 

crock* (took), n. [A var. of croofc, q. v. Cf. 
crocket,} 1. A little curl of hair ; in the plural, 
the under hair on the neck. — 2. Same as crook, 
7. [North. Eng.] 
ye ero[c]ke ot a houao, bljugea. 

Levina, Mauipulua Vocabulorutii. 
crock^ (krok), V. i. [E, dial., perhaps a var. 
of crack. Cf. orock^ and crocks.'} To decrease ; 
decay. [Prov. Eng.] 

crock^ (took), n. [Sc. and E. dial.; prob. = LG. 
krakkc, an old horse, an old decayed house, = 
OD. kraeoke, an old decayed bouse; perhaps 
ult. a var. of crade,} An old ewe. , 

crockerH (krok'fer), n. [ME. crockere, crokkere; 
< crocki + -cri. The word survives in the 
proper name Crocker.} A potter. 

Aa a vosael.of the croekere [In tho authorized version, "a 
pottor'a veaael "J. Wyelif, Pa. IL 0 (Oxf.). 

crocker^ (krok'to), ». [Perhaps a var. of croak- 
er.} The laughing-gull, Larua or Chroicocepha- 
lua ridibundua. Monta^i. 
crockery (took'e-ri), «. [< erodfcl + -ery.} 
Earthen vessels oolleotively ; earthenware : spe- 
(■ifloally, articles for domestic use made of 
glazed pottery or stoneware, 
brocket (krok'et), [< ME. crokei, a roll gr 
look of hair, < OP. whquet, another form of cro- 
chet, a hook (see crochet, crotchet), dim. of croo 
(ME. erok), a lock ot hair (OPlem. kreke, enrled 
hair, > ML. eroeua), lit. a hook, crook : see crook, 
erocH. Crocket is thns a doablet of treldiet, 



aad lK»ai m ^ afaM. of If. A large 

roll or look of hair, obaraeteriBuo of a maxmer 
of dresaiiig the hair common in the fourteenth 
century* it consUted of a itUf roll, probably made over 
a piece of itufl, like the “rata " worn by women during the 
nineteenth century. 

They kembe her orok$Us 0 with chriatalL 

Politieta Po$mt, I. 812. 

2. One of the terminal snags on a stag’s horn. 
->•8. In medieval aroA., anointed decoration, an 
ornament most frequently treated as recurved 
foliage, placed on the angles of the inclined 



I'Archltacture." ) Both cxampl«9, ijth century. 

sides of pinnacles, canopies, gables, and other 
members, and on the outer or convex part of 
the curve of a pastoral staff or other decorative 
work. Sometimes crockets were carved in the 
forms of animals. 

with crooA«t«« on corner* with knotte* of gold*. 

Pier$ Plouman't CreUe(E. E. T. 8.), 1. 174. 
croekatad (krok'e-ted), a. [< crocket + -cd^.] 
Furnished with crockets; ornamented with 
crockets. 

The high- 
tains three 
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•wmctmetly his question, Am 1 going to restore the 
chUdT If the father sa^Tes, the eron^e eats the child 
and tells the father he is wrong. If the father says No, 
the reply is that in that case the child cannot be restored, 
for to do so would violate the agreement, since the fatlier’s 
an^or would then be incorrect, 
n. a. Like a crocodile, or like something 

pertaining to a crocodile OrocodUe tsars, false 

or simulated tears : in alluslou to the Action of old travel- 
ers that crocodiles shed tears over those tiiey devour. 

crocodilean, a. and n. See crocodilian. 

crocodile-bird (krok'o-dU-berd), n. A name of 
the Egyptian black-beaded plover, Pluvianua 
tegypUua, one of several plovers which have 
been supposed to answer to the trochilus of 
Herodotus : so called from its association with 
the crocodile. See out under Pluvianits. 

0rocodlli(krok-6.dl'li),».pi. [NL.] Same as 
Crocodilia. Wagler, 1830. 

Orocodllia (krok-o-^l'i-ft), n. pi. [NL., < L. 
crocodilua, crocodile.] An order of RepHlia, 
formerly included with iMcertilia in Sauria, now 
separated as the 
highest existing 
reptiles. They are t>i 

lizard-like in form, 
with long tails and ^ 

four well-developed 
limbs, the anterior 
shorter than the imm- 
terior and with Ave 
complete digits, and 
the posterior rour- 
toed. With a single 
exception, the liv- 
ing species have 
nails on the tliroe 
radial and ttbial 
digits ; the feet are 
webbed ; the nos- 
trils are lu the end 
of a long snout, and Longlh.dinal 
can be closed ; and Part of Skull of _ 
tile tympanic tnem- oanial pccull-arltletof < 
braties are exposed, /Tm, Eustachian tube, dlviiling into a, an 
but a cutaneous anterior, and n poaterior branch : the two 
valve can be shut ‘xwp*"* ““rodewatine »l<b the cavity of 
J.” the mouth by three Vanals— a large one 

down over them, openh^ In the ndddjo Ihio^ a^^^^ 



down 

The skin Is loricate, 

the dermal armor »h« posteripr — 
conslstinir of honv which suMlvlde* 


i-pltched roof [of the castle of Chenonoeaux I ( 
windows of beantlful design, covered with 


_onslstTng"‘orbiny 

SCllUs covered with lack ; Pt, pterygoid ; /•«, partial fpr, Ivon- 
epidermal scales tnl : os, orbitosphenold (T ); AS. nlisuhe- 
of corresponding ^Id i AS.,baslsphenold s AO. ba»joccipiinl i 
form; rite amts U 


,, Little Tour, p. 64. 

crock-saw (krok'sk), n. A long-toothed iron 
plate like a saw, which hangs at tiie back of the 
fireplace to can^ the pots and crocks. Davies, 
Supp. Eng. Glossary. 

crocky (krok'i), a. [< crocks + -yl.] Smutty; 
sooty. 

crocoidlle <krok'd-^l), n. and a. [Early mod. E. 
also erocodil; altered, to suit the mod. F. and 
L., from ME. cocodrilljcokadrill, cokedril, etc., 
=s Pr. cocodrilh = 8p. Pg. cocodrilo =s It. cocco- 
drillo 3= MHG. kokodrille (ML. cocodrillus, coca- 
drillus), etc., corrupted from the normal form, 
now in part restored, F. crocodile =a Sp. Pg. It. 
erocodilo ss D. krokodil =s G. krokodiC = Dan. 
krokodille s= Sw. krokodil, < L. crooodilus, < Gr. 
KpoKMei^oc, a lizard, a crocodile ; ulterior origin 
unknown. Gf. cockatrice.^ I, n. 1. An animal 
of the order Crocodilia, emd especially of the 
family Crocodilida (see these words). The name, 
originally signifying some large lizard, was tlrst spoclAcal- 
ly given to the Nile crocodile, Croeodiltu ntlofteus or tmf- 


crocodlUno (krok-$-dil'in), a. [< croeodiU 4> 
-inei. ] Like a crocodile. 

OrocodlUni (kpok'$-di’“'“*)» *»• CNL-> < 

Crooodilus + -<n«.] A family of squamate sau- 
rians: same as the modem order CrooodiHa. 
Oppel, 18U. 

orocodWtet (krok'^i-lit), «. [< crocodile + 

-ite'-i.] A sophism of cross-questionlug. See 
crocodile, 2. 

The eroeodoliu is when, being deceived by eome enltj 
manner of quustluning, we do admit that which our ad- 
versary tunietk again upon us, to onr own hindrance, as 
in the fable of the crucudlle, whereof this name erocedth 
lile proceedeth. SlundevUU, 1680. 

crocodility (krok-9-dil'i-ti), n. [< crocodile, 2, 
+ -«fy.] In a captious or sophistical mode 
of arguing. Bee crocodile, 2. [Rare.] 

Orocf^lunia (krok''0-di-11i'rus), n. [NL., < Or. 
KposMtOiOi, crocodile,' + ovpd, tail.] A genus of 
fissilingual lizards, of the family Ameividae. 

OrocodillU (krok-^i'lus)^ n. [NL., < L. eroco- 
dilus, orocodile.] The typical genus of the fam- 
ily CrocodilidtB. 

crocoisite (krp-ko'i-sit), n. Same as crocoite. 

crocolte (kro'^kp-it), n. [Irreg. < Or. Kpomieif, 
saffron-colored (< Kodsoc, saffron: see crocus), 
+ Atc^.] A mineral, a native chromate of lesid 
or red-lead ore, found in brilliant red crystals 
in the Urals and Brazil, and also massive. 

croconate (kro'ko-nat), n. r< crocon(ic) + 
-atel.] A yellow 'salt formed by the union of 
croconio acid with a base. 

croconic (kro-kon'ik), a. [< crocus -H -on + -<o.] 
Of or pertaining to saffron : saffron-yellow. — 
Orocomc add, CsU-iOs, an acid obtained as a poUstium 
salt when dry carDunlc-acld gas is passed over heated po- 
tassium and tiio roiultlng potassium cartioxid is thrown 
Into water. It forms yellow crystals, and tastes and reacts 
strongly acid. 

CTOCOta (kro-ko'ttt). n. ; pi. crocotas (-tfi). [L. 
(sc. vesHs, garmeiit), < Gr. spoKurdt (so. ;r<T(iv, 
garment), a saffron-colored frock, prop, adj., 
suffron-uyod, < Kpdsoc, saffron : see crocus.'] In 
classical antiq., a garment, originally of a yel- 
low color, oonnooted with the ooromonial of the 
cult of Bacchus. It is referred to sometimes as a man- 
tle and souieriincs as a tunic, and was probably Intermedi- 
ate between tlie two garments, and worn In tiie form of a 
sIcovulesB tunic over the ordinary tunic. It wss worn by 
Uacchus himself, by women, anu by men considered ef- 
feminate. 

crocus (kro'kiis), n. [Cf. AS. croA, saffron ; D. 
G. Dan. krokua = F. crocus = Sp. Pg. It. croco, 
< L. crocus, m., also cro- 
CMw, nout., < (3r. KpdKof, 
crocus, saffron. Perhaps ■ 
of Eastern origin: of. 

Heb. karkom = Ar. kar- 
kam, kurkum, saffron: 

Skt. kunkuma, saffron.] 

1. A plant of the genus 
Crocus. 





CioeadUe (CesewM/Mr niMUut). 


beat known, and waaafterward 
•peoiea. Thus, the Gangetlo ci 
mU gnne^teu*. A true oroood 


some men leyn, that whan the! will gadre the PeMr, 
thei maken Fuyr, and brennen aboute, to make the 8er- 
peute* and the CeksdrilUt to flee. 

MandsvUU, Travels, p. 100. 

8. I n logic, a c^oowter-qu^ionl^^. 

ie*hittean- 


longitucUnal, as In 

the clielonlans; tllO terlor wmlcirculsrcanak; f', f7//,exlWof 
penis Is single, and 6Wi xnd eighth nerve*, 
lodged In the cloa- 
ca : tile teeth are distinctly socketed ; the lungs are con- 
Aned to the thorax; the heart is completely four-cham- 
bered, but the aortic arches communicate by the foramen 
Panizzte, so that venous and arterial blood commingle out- 
side the heart ; the spinal column Is well osslAed ; the ver- 
tebra) are mostly proctelons, as In all the existing species, 
amphicoilous or opisthoocelous in some extinct forms ; tlie 
sacral vertebrte are reduced to two ; the cervical bear free 
ribs ; the ribs are bifurcated at their proximal ends ; there 
Is a series of so-called abdominal rllm disconnected from 
the vortobns; and the skull is well ossifled,wlth an inter- 
orbital septum, large aliephenoids ond parotio processus, 
large Axed quadras, ectopterygolds, completely bony 
tympanic cavities, rudimentary orbitospheuntds, if any, 
and no parietal foramen. Tlio order ranges in time from 
the Obifric strata to the present day, and contains all the 
huge saurians known as crocodiles, alligators, caymans, 

Jacards, gavials, etc. All the species are more or less 
aquatic, though none of the living ones Is marine. The 
order has been divided into the Ave families A ritgaforidee, 

CrocodUidm, Oavialidat, Teleomuridm, and Btlodontidce, 
the last two including only extinct forms. Other names 
of tlie order are Loricata, Emydotauria, and Ilydrotauria. 

Other divisions of the order than those above given are : 

(1) by Owen, Into three suborders, Prvccelia, Amphieoelia, 
and OpUtkoealia ; and (2) by Huxley, likewise Into three 
suborders, Paramchia, Metoawhia, and Eusuchia. 
crocodilian (krok-p-dil'i-an), a. and n. [< croco- 
dile + -»on.] I. a. Relating to or of the nature 
of the erocodilo; hence, in allusion to crocodile 
tears, hypocritical. See crocodile, a. 

O, what a eroeodilian world is this. 

Composed of treaoh’rles and Insnaring wiles ! 

She clothes destruction In a formal Idas. 

And lodges death in her deoeitfnl smiles. 

Quarltt, Embleroi, 1. 8. 

n, n. A crocodile ; one of the Crocodilia. 

Also, improperly, spelled crocodilean. 
crocodilid (krok-^il'id), n. A reptile of the 
family Crocodilidie. 

OroeodiUdao (krok-^il'i-de), ». pi. [NL., < 

Crooodilus + -idw.] The typical nmily of the 

■ order Crocodilia. it is characterized by procmlou* CTOdet, »• [< OF. crot, a crypt (< Pr. crota, 

vertebrm; pterygoids bounding the posterior nares below; — — x — -..-x 

noeal bonee composing the narial aperture to some extent ; 
a straight maxlllo-premaxUIary suture or one convex back- 
ward ; a mandibular symphysis not extending beyond the 


The spendthrift croexu, b 
ing through the mould. 

Naked and shivering with hi* 
cup of gold. 

0. W. Holmes, Spring. 

2. [cap.] [NL.] A ge- 
nus of beautiful irida- 
ceous plants, consisting 
of many haray species, 
some of which are among 
the commonest oma- Cnciu tatHnu. 

ments of gardens. They 

are dwarf heibs, with Abrous-coated oorms, and gross-like 
leavee appearing after the Aowers. Crocuses are found 
chleAy in the middle and southern parts of Europe and 
the Levant, and are especially abundant in Greece and 
Asia Minor. Some of the species are vernal and others 



It mostly of venial 


S' 


a the earlieat oi 


— conslsta of the orange stigmas of the Aowers. 

8. Saffron, obtained from plants of the genus 
Crocus. See saffron. — 4. A polishinff-powder 
prepared from crystals of sulfate of iron, cal- 
cined in crucibles, it is the calcined powder taken 
from tho bottom of the crucible, where tho heat is most 
intense. The powder in the upper part is called rouge. 
Crocus is of a purple color, is the harder, and is used for 
ordinsry work. Kouge is of a scarlet color, and is used 
for polishing gold- and silver-work and specula. See eot- 


elghth tooth and r 


eropta), same as grottg, a grot, cave ; see grot, 
grotto, and crypt, doublets of erode.] A crypt. 

The Cbirche of the holy Sepulcro . . . hath . . . erodes 
and vowtes.Chapellys iiygh and lowe, in grett nowmber, 
and mervell it ys to see tho many Ileferrns and secrete 
placee with in the ssyd temple. 

TorkingUm, Piarie of Eng. Travel], p. 80. 

I croft (krdft), n. [as Sc. crefft, croft, < ME. croft, 
< AS. croft, a small inclosed field, ss MD. JerofL 
kroeht, high and dry land, krocht, croekt^ a field 



oroft 

on UxB downs, hinh and dry land, D. hroft, a 
hillock. Perhaps Celtic : of. Gaol, oroit, alramp, 
hillock, croft ; oruaoh, a pUe, heap, si^k, hill, 
verb entaek. pile up, heap up ; Ir. eroit, a hump, 
a small eminence ; cruaeh, a pile, a rick, verb 
eruachaim^ I pile up ; W. orug, a hump, hillock.] 
A small piece of inclosed ground used for pas- 
ture, tillage, or other purposes ; any small tract 
of land ; a very small farm : applira especially 
to the small farms on the western coast and isl- 
ands of Scotland. 

Bi tbl« lyflode [liveUhouil] I mot lyueu til lammsHe tynie ; 
B1 ttist, loh hope forte liaiie herueat in my erc/t. 

PUn Plownum (A), vll. 277. 
Tending my flocka hard by i' the hilly er^fU, 

That brow thb bottom-glade. MUton, Cornua, 1. 631. 
A little erq/t we owned— a plot of corn, 

A garden atored with peas and mint and thyme, 

And flowett for poalea. 

WonUworth, QuUt and Sorrow, at 24. 
ar0ifKkr6ftl,t).f. l< oroft, n.J To bleach (linen) 
alter bucking or soaking in an alkaline dye, by 
exposing to we sun ana air. 

hater methoda (of bleaching linen] hare been Introduced 
in which the Umeof expoaure on the graaa, or arttfUng, aa 
It ia termed, la much ahortened. 

W. Crook»», Dyeing and Calico-printing, p. 68. 

crofter (krdf'tdr). «. [< eroft + -sri.] One who 
occupies or cultivates a oroft ; spociflcally, a 
small farmer on the western coast and islands 
of Scotland. The Scotch erqfttr la a amall land-tenant, 


erognett, n. [A oormpt f orm of oronot, oomofi. ] 
Same as coronal, 2. fFright. 
erohol (krd'hol), n. [Swiss.] The old crown 
of Bern in Switserland, equal to about 90 Unit- 
ed States cents. 

erolntcr (kroin'tdr), n. Same as croonaeh. 
Croist, »• [ME. oroiB, croya, croice, oroyce, croiz, 
aroye, ore^, < OF. oroia, croiz, oroix, F. croix, 
a cross: see further under crosgl.] 1. A gib- 
bet : same as eroaa^, 1. 

He tolce hla detli upon the eroU. 

{lower, Conf. Amant., I. 272. 
8 . 'A structure or monument in the fdrm of a 
cross: same as croaa^, 2. 

A eroix ther atnd in the wel. 

Life of St. ChrUtopher (Early Eng. Eoema, ed. Euralvall), 
II. 48. 

8. A crucifix: some as croaa^, 8. — 4 . A mark or 
sign in the form of a cross ; same as croaai, 4. 
Heo made the algne of the eroit. 

Seyn Julian (ed. (Jockayne), 1. 76. 
CTOiBt, t, [ME. oroiacn, oroioen, cnHcien, < 
OP. oroiaw, oroiaier, oreiaier, F. croiaer, cross, ae 
erotaer. take the cross, engage in a crusade; 
from tne noun : see eroia, »., and cf. croaa^, v., 
of which oroia is ult. a doublet.] 1. To mark 
the sign of the cross upon : same as croaa^, 3. 
Ho nolde forjeto nogt . . . 

To croief thrie (thrice] hla foreheaed & hia breoat alto. 
St. Kdmwnd the Confeteor (Early Eng. Poema, e<l. 

(FumiTall), 1. 27. 

8. To mark or designate with the sign of the 
cross, as a pil^m or a crusader, 
oroisadcf, n. [Also eroiaado, croyaado (a false 
form, after eruaado), < P. eroiaado, a crusade : 
see eruaade.l 1. A crusade. 


The eroitade waa not appointed by Pope Urban alone, 
but by the council of Clement. Jortin, On E<sclec. Hiat. 
8. A cross. 

Like the ricli eroitade on th’ imporiall ball, 

Aa much adomliig aa anrmountlng all. 

Zaueh, The Dove (1618, Wright). 

oroisadot, Bee eroitade. 

croisant, a. and n. See croiaaant. 

CrojbMt, croiseet, ». [< p. croiai, a crusader, 
prop. pp. of orotaer, cross, ae crower," take the 
eross, engage in a crusade : see croia, v.] A 
soldier or pilgrim engaged in a crusade and 
wearing a cross ; a orusader. 

The neoeaalty and wcakneaa of the croitet. 

Burke, Abridg. of Eng. Ulat. 

When the EngUah erotMxa went into the Beat In the drat 
Cruaade, A. I). 1096, they found St. George ... a great 
warrior-saint amongst the Christiana of those parts. 

Arehmlogia, V. 19. 

eroiBedf, a. [< eroia + ‘-€(| 2 .] Wearing a cross, 
as a crusader. 

The Inhabitants thereof . . , were by the crowed knights 
. . . oonuerted vnto the Christian faith. 

Hakluyi'i Voyaget, 1. 226. 

eroiseet, ». Bee eroiae. 

croiser]^, n. [ME. croiaerye, eroiaerjkt, ercyaery, 
ereyaerye, < OP. eroiaerie, a crusade, cross : 
see orots and crossi.] A crusade. 


■Hm a bsrona A kntgtea tbersto 
Habbeth blaougt the pope eroiwrfs biginne 
Upe (the] A thine. Robert of ^iouesatsf , p. 602. 

Crist taugte not to his heerde (shepherd] to relae up a 
oroyterie and klUe hit sheep. 

Wyelif, Select Works (ed. Arnold), I. 867. 

crolslett. n. A crucible. See eroaalet^. 
croiMMUBV, croisant, a. and n. [< OF. eroia- 
aant P. croiaaant, crescent: see creacent.'] I.t 
a. Crescent. 

Croissant or new moone. 

Puttenham, Arte of Eng. Poesie, p. lie. 

So often as she [the Moone] la seeue westward after 
the sunne is gone downe, . . . she la eroitant, and in her 
first quarter.^ UMand, tr. of Pliny, xvill. 82. 

n. n. If, A crescent. 

In these pavilions wore placed fifteen Olympian Knights, 
upon seats a little embnwed near the form of a eroisant. 

Beaunumt, Masque of Inner-Temple. 
8. [P. pron. krwo-sofi'.] In armor, the gusset 
of ^ate when crescent-shaped: a form which 
was adopted in the early part of the fifteenth 
century, especially for the defense of the arm- 
pit. 

crokudt, n. [Origin obscure.] A name given 
to base coins imported into England by foreign 
merchants in the thirteenth century. They were 
made of alloyed silver, and were meant to imitate the sil- 
ver pennies then legally current in England, 
crokarf (kr6'k6r), «. One who cultivates or 
deals in saffron (crocus). Holinahed. 
crokatf. »■ An obsolete spelling of crocket. 
croma (krd'mft), n. [< It. eroma, < L. chroma : 
see chroma.] In music, an eighth note, or qua- 
ver. Also erome, and formerly chroma, 
crombac (krom'bek), n. [PJ 1. A book-name 
of a small sylviine bird of ^uth Africa of the 
genus Sylvietta, the S. rufeacena.—2. A specific 
name of the Madagascan courol, Leptoaomua dia- 
color. It was made by Von Keichenbaoh ( 1849) a 
generic name of this bird, in the form Cromhua. 
crombla (krom'i), n. Bame as crummic. 
croxnchniadl, n. [Ir., appar. < crom, a god, 
an idol, + cruaeh, red.] An idol worshiped in 
Ireland before the conversion of the Insb to 
Christianity. It is described as a gold or sil- 
ver image surrounded by twelve little brazen 
ones. 

orome^fj n. A Middle English form of cmmhi. 
orome^ (krom) , «. [E. dial. , also crom6e, croom ; 
< Me. eromo, cromhe, erovmbe, a hook, crook, < 
AS. crumb, bent: see crump\ of which crome^ is 
ult. a doublet.] A hook; a crook; a staff with 
a hooked end ; specifically, a sort of rake with 
a long handle used in pulling weeds, etc., out 
of the water. [Prov. Eng.] 

As soon os a sutUclent quantity (of weeds] are collected 
on the dam, they are drown out by ermnbet, forks, Ac. 

A. Hunter, Oeorglcal Essays, II. 361. 
orome^, n. Same as croma. 

(nromlech (krom'lek), w. r< W. cromlech (= 
It. cromleao s= Gael, oronueac, cromleachd), < 
crom (ss: Ir. Gael, crom), bent, bowed, + llech, 
= Ir. leac = Gael, tcac, leackd, a flat stone.] 
In archaol., a 
struotur© con- 
sisting of a 
large, flat, un- 
hewn stone 
resting hori- 
zontally upon 
three or more 
upright stones, 
of common occurrence in parts of Great Britain, 
as in Wales, Devonshire, Cornwall, and Ireland, 
and in Brittany and other parts of Europe. 
From cromlechs having lieen found In the heart of burial- 
mounds or barrows, with their rude chambers abound- 
ing with sepulchral remains, as skeletons or urns, they 
supposed to have been sepulchral monuments. Also 


the straggle with Oharles I. of EndBad, and in 
1668 waa chosen lord protector of the oomnum- 
wealth of England, with sovereign powers. 

The most iuRuentUl [lu shaping the multlfom oharao- 
ter of England] were the men of the EUsabethan and Crom. 
wellian, and the intermediate periods. 

A Smilet, Character, p. 86. 
n. n. An adherent of Oliver Oromwell; a 
soldier who fought under CromweU. 
croiuudl (krd'nak), n. A variant of coronach, 
crone (kron), n. [Early mod. E. also eroanc, < 
ME. crone, an old woman; of. OD. kronie, an old 
ewe. Origin unknown; hardly, as some sug- 
gest, < Ir. crion, dry, withered, ola, sage, as Gam. 
crion, dry, witnered, mean, etc. £jb. orfonoim, I 
wither, as Gael, crion, wither, sa W. crMo, with- 
er. See crony.] 1. A feeble and withered old 
woman: nsea depreoiatively, and sometimes 
applied, with increased contempt, to a man. 
This olde sowdanesse, this cursed erons. 

Hath with her frendes doon this cursed dede. 

Chaueer, Msn of Law’s Tale (ed. Bkeat), 1. 482. 
A few old battered crones of offloe. 

JHiratli, Cloningsby, ii. 1. 
Withered eronet abound In the camps, where old men 
R. F, Burton, ffi-Medlnah, p. 822. 


8. An old ewe. 


Freeh herrings plenty MlohaU brings. 

With fatted crones and such old thinn. 

Tuster, Farmer's Dally Diet 

cronebane, n. A copper coin or token in oirbula- 
tion in Ireland toward the close of the eighteenth 
century. It vws of the value of a hal^nny. 
cronol (krfi'nel), n. [Var. of coroneft, eoronal.'] 
In her., the coronal when used as a bearing, 
cronat (krS'not), ». [Var. of coronet, oome<2.] 
1 . The hair which grows over the top of a horse’s 
hoof. — 8. In her., same aa cronel. 


cronger (krong'gOr), n. [E. dial. ; origin ob- 
scure.] A local English OVarwiokshire) name 
of the crucian carp. 



Cromlech at l«anyon» Cornwall, Bnifland. 


called d^tn^n. 
like I 


thost, 
dll pea 


That gray king, whose name, a gh 

a cloud, man-shaped, from mounial 

And cleaves to cairn and erornleeh still. 

Tennyton, To the Queen. 

One mlghj^ relic survives in the monument now called 
Kit's Coty House, a cromlech, which had been linked in 
old dim by an avenue of huge stonea to a burial ground 
some few miles off, near the village of Addington. 

J. R, Green, Making of Eng., p, 34. 
(nrommet, n. A Middle English form of orumhi. 
cromorna (krp-mdr'n^), ». [Sometimes cor- 
rupted to cremona (sec eremona^); < P. cro- 
mome, < G. hrummhom, lit. crookra horn : see 
krummhom.'] In organ^ilding, a reed-stop, or 
set of pipes with reeds, giving a tone like that 
of a clarinet. 

Oromwellian (krom'wel-i-w), a. and n. [< 
Cromwell + -ton.] I, a. Of or pertaining to 
Oliver Cromwell (1699.-1668), who Mcame com- 
mander-in-chlef of the parliamentary forces in 


Oronlan (kro'ni-an), a. [< L. CronAue, neut. Cro- 
nium, sc. mare, Gr. Kpdviog LotavSe, the north- 
ern or frozen sea, lit. the Saturnian sea, < Cro- 
nus, Gr. Kpdvof, Saturn.] An epithet applied 
to the north polar sea. [Bare.] 

As when two polar winds, blowing adverse 
Upon the Cronian sea, together drive 
Mountains of Ice. Milton, P. L., x. 280. 

cronk (krongk), n. [Imitative.] The cry of the 
wild goose. Also honk (which see), 
cronnog, n. Same as cranock, 
cronEtedtlte (kron'stet-It), n. [< A. P. Cron- 
atedt, a Swedish mineralogist (1722-66), 4- 
-»te3.] A black to dark-green mineral with mi- 
caceous cleavage, occuning in tapering hex- 
agonal prisms or fibrous diverging groups ; a 
hydrous silicate of iron and manganese, found 
at localities in Bohemia and in Cornwall, Eng- 
land. 

Oronua. n. [L.] See Kronoa, 
crony (krd'm), n . ; pi. croniea (-niz). [Var. of 
crone.1 If. A feeble and withered old woman ; 
a crone. 

Marry not an old crony or a fool for money. Burton. 
2. An old familiar friend; an intimate com- 
panion ; an associate. 


Sietft, To Janus, on Bew-yesr’a Day. 
At his elbow, Souter Johnny, 

His ancient, trusty, drouthy erony; 

Tam lo'ed him like a vera hrltber. 

Burnt, Tara o’ Shanter. 
eroo (kr8), V, i. [Imitative var. of coo : see coo 
and crooa.} To coo. [North. Eng.] 
crood (krfid), V. t. [Also written croud, crotede; 
of. croo, coo; all imitative words.] To coo; 
oroodle. [Scotch.] 

Thro' the braes the cushat eroodi 
Wl' wallfu' cry. 

Burnt, To William Simpson, 
oroodle^ (krft'dl), V. t . ; pret. and pp. croodled, 
ppr. croodling. [Also written erouale; freq. of 
crood, coo.] To coo like a dove ; hence, to coax 
or fawn. [Scotch.] 

CrOOdla2 (1^6 'dl), v. i . : pret. and pp. croodled, 
ppr. oroocUing. [E. dial. : perhims a freq. of 
crowd, press close togetner.] 1. To cower; 
crouch; brood; cuddle; lie close and snug. 
[Prov. Eng.] 

O whaur hae ye been a' the day, 

My Utile wee enwUin dool 
Thi Oroodiin Boo (Child’s Ballads, II. Ste). 

As a dove to fiy home to her nest snd eroodi* there. 

Kingtley. 

8. To feel cold. [Prov. Eng.] 
crook (krfik), n. [< ME. erohe, erok, proh. < AS, 
*crdc (not found) m MD. Irohe, htrooke, D. kreak. 



ftbettdt fold, irrinUe, s MLG. leroh), krahe, a 
tol^ wrinkle, » loel. hHkr as Sw. krok ss Dan. 
krogiA crook, hook. The Bom. forme, Pr. croc 
am OF. croe, F. oroo, a hook ^L. crooua), and 
OF. and F. eroohe, a hook (ML. eroea) (> idt. 
E. eroeket. crotehet, oroeier, q. v.), are of D. or 
Boand. on^. Cf. Gkel. erooan, a crook, hook, 
SB W. ortog, a crook, hook, erwca, crooked, = 
(proh. ) L. cmc {oruc-), a gibbet, oroee : see oross^, 
eross^, orut<sh\ oruU^, oroueh^, croudi^. It is 
posaible that the Tent, forms are of Celtic ori- 
gin: the Celtic and Latin forms may have lost 
an initial «, in which case they would appear 
to be cognate with G. aohrOg, MHG. adkrege, 
oblique, crosawiee, > G. achragen ss D. sehraag, 
a trestle, prob. akin to MHG. aehrano, a lattice, 
inolosure, G. aekrank, a cabinet.] 1 . Any bend, 
turn, or curve; a curvature; a flexure: ae, a 
crook in a river o^ in a piece of timber. 

Th«M MpphlreHM>loured brooka, 

Which, conduit-like, with ourloiu erookt. 

Sweet Ulandf make. Sir P. Sidnau. 

A crook 1» in hU back, 

And a melanchoijr crack 
In hla iaugh. 

O. W. Hotntci, The Last Leaf. 
2. A bending of the knee ; a genuflection. 

He is now the court god ; and well applied 

With sacriflce of knees, of erookt, and cringes. 

B. Jonooii, Sejanus, 1. 1. 
8. A bent or curved part: a curving piece or 
portion of anything: as, the crook of a cane 
or of an umbrella-handle. — 4. An instrument 
or implement having a crook, or distinguished 
by its curved form. Speclflcally— (a) A ahepUerd s 
staff, carving at the end ; a pastoral staff. 

Alexis . . . lost his Crook, he left his Flocks; 

And wand'iing thro’ the lonely Bocks, 

He nourish'd endless Woe. 

Prior, Despairing Shepherd, 
fb) The pastoral staff of a bishop or on abbot, fashioned In 
the form of a shepherd's stalL as a symbol of his sway 
over and care for his flock. Such staves are generally gilt, 
wnamented wltli Jewels, and enriched by carving, etc. 
Compare pastoral ttaff, under itof. («) A hook hung in an 
open chimney to support a pot or kettle ; a pot-hook or 
trammel. (Scotch.) (d) In music : (1) A short tube, either 
curved or straight, that may be inserted into various metal 
wind-instruments so as to lengthen their tube, and thus 
lower their fundamental tone or key. (2) The curved metal 
tube between the mouthpiece and the body of a bassoon. 
(St) A sickle. 

2uen come is comen with orokss kene. 

AUUtrative Potmt (ed. Morris), 1. 40. 
Sf. A look or curl of hair. Compare crocket, 
Thog gur crane be isohave, fair beth gur orokc*. 

Bel. Antiq., 11. 175. 

6t. A gibbet. 

But Terpine . . . 

She caused to be attaoht, and forthwith led • 

Unto the erookt, . . . 

Where he full shamefully was hanged by the hed. 

Spenttr, V. Q., V. v. 18. 
7t. A support consisting of a post or pile with 
a cross-beam resting upon it; a bracket or 
truss consisttug of a vertical piece, a horizontal 
piece, and a strut. 

The ancient Free School of Colne was on antique build- 
ing, supported upon erookt. 

Bointt, Hist Lancashire, II. 20. 

8. An artifloe ; a trick ; a contrivance. 

For all yourbragges, h 

a fall as yon shall never r--.. .. — 

Oranmer, To Bp. Oardiner. 

9. A dishonest person; one who is crooked in 
conduct; a tricky or imderhand schemer; a 
thief ; a swindler. [Colloq.] — JBy hook or by 
erook, by one means or another ; by fair means or foul. 

In hope her to attaine by hookt or erookt. 

Spenttr, F. Q., III. i. 17. 

They will have it, by hook or by erook. Med*. 

This phrase derives its origin from the custom of certain 
manors where tenants are authorised to take flre-bote by 
hook or by erook; that is, so much of the underwood as 
may be cut with a crook (a sickle), and so much of the low 
timber as may be ooUected from the boughs by means of a 
hook. Bartlett, Fain. Quot, p. 687. 

crook (krflk), V. [< ME. croken = MD. Jcroken, 
k^Jcm, D. kreuken = Dan. krdge, also kroge, 
bend, kroget, crooked, ss Sw. krSm, bend, crook, 
krokna, become crooked ; from the noun.] I. 
franc. 1. To bend; cause to assume an angular 
or a curved form ; make a curve or hook m. 

There is but little labour of the muscles required, only 

.. — ,,,, erooking tlie tail. , 

Derham, Fhyslco-Theology, v. 11, note. 

9t. To curl (hair). Aycnbite of Inwit, p. 176. 
— 8. To turn ; p^ert ; misapply. 

Whatsoever affairs pass such a man's hands, be erooketh 
them to his own ends. Bacon, Wisdom for a Man’s Self. 
4t, To thwart— Tb orook the elbow, to drink ; be- 
eome drank. (Slang.)— To oro«k the month, to distort 


the month, as if about to cry, or aa indicating anger or 
dhml^ure. (Scotclu “ ^ 

IL snfrans. 1. To bend or be bent; be turned 
from a right line; curve; wind. 

Th’ other [circle] which (crossing th’ Vniuersall Props, 
And those where Titans Whirling Chariot sloaps) 
Beet-angles forms : and, erooking, outs in two 
Heer Capricorn; there burning Cancer too. 

Sylvetter, tr. of l)u fiartas's Weeks, U., The Columues. 
The eagle might live much longer, but that her upper 
beak erooketh In time over the lower, and so she failetli 
not with age but with hunger. 

J. Ortgory, Poethuma (1660), p. 207. 
Specifically — 8. To bend the knee ; crouch. 
Sertla, Marie, thou will haue ms achamed for ay, 

For I can nowthlr erokt nor knele. York Playt, p. 168. 
crookback (krCk'bak), n. One who has a crook- 
ed back or round shoulders ; a hunchback. Also 
erouchback. 

Ay, erook-baek ; here I stand to answer thee. 

Shak., 3 Hen. VI., il. 2. 

crook-backed (krOk'bakt), a. Having a crooked 
back; hunchbacked. 

A man that is brokenfooted, or brokenhanded, or crook- 
baekt, or a dwarf. Lev. xxl. 20. 

A dwarf as well may for a giant pass, 

As negro for a swan ; a erookbaek'd lass 
Be call'd Buropa. 

Dryden, tr. of Juvenal’s Satires. 

crooked (as adj., krflk'ed). p. a. [Pp. of crook, 
V , ; =s Dan. kroget, crooked.] 1. Bent; having 
angles or curves ; deviating from a straight line ; 
curved; exurving; winding. 

Other of them may have crooked noses ; but to owe such 
straight arms, none. Shak., Cymbeline, 111. 1. 

He and his brotlisr are like plum-trees that grow crooked 
Over standing pools. Webster, Duchess of Main, 1. 1. 
2. Not straight, in a figurative sense, especially 
as regards rectitude of conduct ; not upright or 
straightforward; not honest; wrong; perverse; 
cross-grained. 

"Is clanues (cloa 

Sir Gauayne and the Green Kntght (E. E. T. 8.), 1, 6f>8. 
They are a perverse and crooked generation. 

Deut. xxxll. 5. 

For, though my Justice were as white as truth. 

My way was crooked to it ; that condemns me. 

Pleteher, Valentlnian, v. 3. 
Hence— 3. Made or sold in secret, without the 
payment of the taxes or submitting to the 
regulations or iuspeetion required bylaw : as, 
crooked whisky. [CoHofl*] 

And another house testlfled that it manufactured two 
hundred and twenty-flve thousand gallons a month, and 
that half its entire annual product was crooked. 

Jf. A. Rev., OXXllI. SOI. 
■cSyn. 1. bowed, awry, askew, deformed, distorted.~3. 
Deceitful, tricky, dishonorable, knavish. See irregular. 

crookedly (Krflk'ed-li), adv. In a crooked, 
bent, or perverse manner, 
crookedness (krttk'ed-nes), n. 1. A winding, 
bending, or turning; curvature; inflection. 

A variety of trout which is naturally deformed, havinK 
a strange erookednete near the tall. Pennant, Brit. ZoOl 

2. Want of rectitude: disbouesty; perverse- 
ness ; obliquity of conduct. 

The very essence of Truth is plainnesse and brightucs; 
tlie darknes and erookedneete is our own. 

Milton, Keformation in Eng., i. 
My will hath Imen uaed to erookednete and peevish mo- 
rosity in all virtuous employments. 

Jer. Taylor, Kepentanco, v. { 0. 

3. Physical deformity. 

A severe search to see if there were any erookednete or 
spot, any uuoleanlinese or deformity, in their sscriflee. 

Jer. Taylor, Worthy Communicant. 

crookent (krflk'n), v. t. [< crook + -enl. Cf. 
Sw. krokna, become crooked.] To make crook- 
ed; pervert. 

Images be of more force to erooken an unhappy sniil 
thau to teach and instruct It. 

UomUiet Againtt Idolatry, U. 

crookesitC (krilka'it), n. [After W. Crookee, 
an Englisb chemist.] A rare metalUo mineral 
consisting of the selenids of copper, thallium, 
and silver. 

Orookss's tubes. See vacuum, and radiant en- 
ergy, under energy. 

croluoieck (krflk'nek), a. Having a crooked 
neck: applied to several varieties of squash 
having a long recurved neck. 
crook-ri^Rier (krilk'rAf'tto), n. Same as knee- 
rafter. 

crool (krSl), v.i. [Imitative; cf. croodle, orood, 
croon, croo.] To mutter. Mineheu, 1617. 

ind, erooied, chubbeu, ana 
S. Judd, Margaret, L 14. 
croon (krbn), V. [Introduced from So.; Sc. 
also written orunc, croyn, crone ; < ME. croynen, 
hum (sing), ss D. hreunen, groan, lament. The 
word in its present form is regarded as imita- 


tive. Of. eroo. erood, croodle, coo.'] I. intrant. 

1. To utter a low continued murmurlM sound 
resembling moaning or lamenting. Hence — 

2. To sing softly and monotonously to one’s 
self; hum softly and plaintively. 

O’er the roof 


Here an old grandmother was crooning over a slok child, 
and rooking it to and fro, Diekent, 

8. To utter a low muffled roar; bellow monoto- 
nously. [Bare.] 

“Thou hear’it that lordly Bull ot mine. 
Neighbour," quoth BrunskiU then ; 

“ How loudly to the hills he erunet. 

That erwne to him again." Southey. 

n. irane. To sing in a low humming tone; 
hum; affect by humming. 

Whiles crooning o’er some auld Boots sonneh 


The fragment of the childish hymn with which he sung 
and crooned himself asleep. Diekme. 

They (catbirds) d Iffer greatly in vocal talent, but all have 


LoteeU, Study Windows, p. 10. 
croon (krbn), n. [< croon, «.] A low, hollow 
moan or bellow. [Scotch.] 

The doll, or else an outler quey (unhoused heifer], 

Oat up an’ gae a croon. Burns, Halloween. 

croonaoh (krb'nak), n. [So., equiv. to crooner 
and croonyal; so called (as wt. gurnard) from 
the grunting sound it makes; < croon, crone, 
croyn, grunt, hum, purr, croon, etc. : see croon, 
r. Another So. name (Frith of Forth) is oroin- 
tcr, of similar origin.] A Scotch name of the 
gray gurnard, Tt^la gumardue. 
crooner (krO'n^r), n. [Sc., also written orow- 
ner : see croonach.'] Same as croonach. 
crooning (krti'ning), n. [Verbal n. of croon, 
V.] The act of one who croons; a low hum- 
ming or murmuring sound. 

Her daintv ear a flddle charms, 

A bag-pipe’s her delight ; 

But for the crooningi i? her wheel 
She dims’ care a mite. 

J. Batltie, The Weary Fund o' Tow. 
croonval (^6'ni^), n. Same as croonach. 
crop (KToph n. [< ME. crop, oroppe, the top or 
head of a plant, crop of grain, tlie craw of a 
bird, the maw, < AS. crop, cropp, the top or head 
of a plant, a sprout, a bunch or cluster of flow- 
ers, an ear of corn, the craw of a bird, a kidnev, 
= MD. krop, an excrescence, esp. on the neck, 
struma, the craw, maw, gmlet, stomach, D, 
krtm, the gullet, craw, maw, stomach, ^zzard, 
= MIjG. Arop, an excrescence, esp. on the neck, 
struma, the craw, gullet, the trunk of the body, 
LG. krop, an excrescence on the neck, struma, 
the craw, maw, =s OHG. chroph, kropf, an ex- 
crescence, esp. on the neck, the craw, MHG. 
G. kropf, the craw, G. dial, kropf also the ear 
of grain, a thick round head as of lettuce or cab- 
bage, also a thick, short, dumpy person, man or 
ebud, etc., and in numerous other senses, = loel. 
kropm, a hunch on the body (of. kryppa, a hump, 
hunch), = 8w. kropp-, Dan. krop-, craw (in comp. 
8w. kroppdvfva, Dan. kropdue, pouter-pigeon, 
lit. ‘crop-dove’), while 8w. kr<^, Dan. krop, an 
excrescence on the neck, struma, and the same 
in the sense of ‘trunk of the body, body, car- 
cass,’ are appar. borrowed frOm LG. Hence 
(from LG. or Boand.) OF. cropc, erome, top of a 
bill, croup, or oruppe, F. croupe (> E. croup and 
crupper), the hinder parts of anorse ; and (from 
Q.) It. groppo, > F. groupe, > E. grotm, a knot, 
cluster, company: see crope'i, croup'e, crupper, 
group. Hence also (from E.) W. oropa, craw 
^utlr. Gael, sgroba, craw, are appar. different). 
The word has a remarkable variety of special 
senses, appar. all derived from an orig. mean- 
ing ‘a rounded projecting mass, a protuber- 
ance’; hence (a) the rounded head or top of a 
tree or plant, and sprouting or growing plants 
in general (including by a later development the 
idea of plants (gram) to be cropped or out: defs. 
1, 2, 3) ; (b) a phraioal excrescence on an animal 
or plant, esp. the crow of a bird, whence the 
developed senses ‘gullet, maw, stomach,’ etc. 
(defs. 4, 5) ; (c) from the noun iu the sense ot 
‘top or head of a plant,’ the verb crop, to take 
off or pluck the head, hence out, etc., whence 
the later secondary noun senses (defs. 6-14).] 
It. The top or highest part of anything, es^- 
oially of an herb or a tree. 


lowest 


Ooteer, Coni. Amant, III. 24a 



A iitiil ohilde he mw full right, 

Ukpped ftll in olftthM olene. 

Holy Hood (K. K. T. 8.X p. 00. 
8 . Corn and other cultivated plants CTown and 
garnered; the produce of the ground; harvest: 
as, the crops are 10 per cent, larger than last 
year; in a more restrioted sense, that which is 
out,jgathered, or garnered from a sii^le field, 
or ofa particular utid of grain or fruit, or in a 
single season: as, the wheat-crop; the potato- 
crop. 

Cropps of come yn a yere, annona. 

Prompt. Pan., p. 104. 


tuien/tam, Arte of Eng. F 


a, p. 2S. 


3. Com and other cultivated plants while grow- 
ing: as, a standing crop; the crop in the ground; 
the orajM are all backward this year. 

Enriching ihortly, with liU springing Crop, 

The Qroand with green, the Husbandman with hope. 

Sylvetter, tr. of Du Bartai's Weeks, 1. 3. 
They turned in their stubble to sow another croopo of 
wheate In the same placa. Coryat, Crudities, 1. 161. 
A full /ar'd crop and thriving, rank and proud I 
Prepyiit’rous man first sow'd, and then he plough’d. 

Quarle$, Emblems, 1. 2. 
But let the good old crop adorn 
The hills our fathers trod, 

Whittier, The Corn-Song. 
/It. The first stomach of a fowl; the craw: thein- 
gluvies : sometimes used humorously or the hu- 
man maw or stomach. 

In birds there is no mastication ... of the moat; . . . 
but ... it is immediately swallowed into the crop or craw. 

The knave crommeth is crop 
Er the cok crawu. 

Polilieal Songe (ed. Wright), p. 238. 
The Cock was of a larger egg 
Than modern poultry drop, 

Stept forwartl on a firmer lug. 

And cramm'd a plumper crop. 

Tennyeon, will Waterproof. 

6. In insects, an anterior dilatation of the ali- 
mentary canal, succeeded hy the proventricu- 
lus. See out under BlatHdw. — o. Anything 
gathered when ready or in season : as, the ice- 
crop. 

Tl 

Ouiltlessofi , 

Shall fall a plenteous crop reserve<l for thee. 

Dryden, Pal. and Arc., ill. 864. 

7. Tho act of cutting or clipping off, as hair : 
as, he has riven you a pretty close crop. — 8. 
An ear-mark. — 0. The hair of the head when 
thick and short, forming a sort of cap. 

Her hair . . . she wore It In a crop — curled In five dis- 
tinct rows. Pickene, Nicholas Mlckleby, lx. 

10. A wig of rough, short hair. — 11. In mfn- 
ing, the outcrop of a lode. See outcrop. [Cor- 
dillerau regiou. ] — 18. In tanning, an entire un- 
trimmed hide, struck for sole-leather. Also 
called crop-hide. — 13. A fixed weight in differ- 
ent localities for sugar, tobacco, and other sta- 
des. A crop hogshead of tobacco is from 1,000 
0 1,800 pounds net. — 14. A kind of whip used 
by horsemen in the hunting-field, consisting of a 
short, stout, and stra^ht staff having a crooked 
handle, and a loop of leather at the end. it is 

— •..■ 1 i — gates, and differs from the common whin 

a lash. Also called Aunfinp-crcp. 




Instead of the gold-and-lvory-handled cutting whip 
which he had been led to expect, she csrried a light but 
sturdy crop. Uarper'e Mag., IJtXVI. 207. 

Away-colng crops. See aunp-ootng.—Ooorss of crops. 
See courMi.— Crop and root, the whole of anything. 

Croppt and rote of gentilesse. 

Chaucer, Complaint of Venus, 1. 8 (In some MSS.). 
Orauiite mercy, ihesu, crop di roote 
' ■ ■ ■ '* lu neuere faL_.. 

0. (ed. Pumlvall), p. 202. 
OtSSB crop, a crop that is out or gathered In Its growing 
or unripe su^ : often used In contradistinction to grain- 
crop, root-crop, or grate-crop, and someUmea Including 
turnips, potatoes, etc.— Msok and crop, altogether; at 
once ; and baggage ; In a summary way. 

I'd have had yon trundled nsefc and crop out of tills ware- 
house long ago if I'd thought you capable of pouching so 
much as a tubacoonUt’s token. Sola, The Shlji-Chanaier. 
White crop, a name given by agriculturists to grain-crops, 
as wheat, barley, oats, and rye, which whiten or lose their 
green color as they ripen : In ooutradUtlnction to grem 
crop, root-crop, eta— Winter orop, a crop which will 
bear tlie winter, or which may be converted Into fodder 
during the winter. 

crop (krop), V.; pret. and pp. cropped, some- 
times cropt, ppr, cropping. [< ME. croppen, 
out, pluck ana eat, as birds do grain (= 'D.lcrop- 
pen, eram (birds), s= LG. krdppen, out, orop, = 
G. kronen, crop, sa loel. kroppa, cut, crop), lit. 
take off tho crop (top, bead, ear) of a plant ; < 
crop, n., 1. In tbe third sense, v crop, n., 2, 3.] 
L ^n<. 1. To take off the top ot head of (a 


plant); out off the ends of; eat off; pull off; 
pluck ; mow ; reap : as, to crop flowers, trees, 
or grass ; to orop fruit from the tree. 

Ther twherel It growed croppe a plante of peohe. 

Pattadiue, Uustondrie (E. B. 'f, 8.), p. 76. 

Tho first leaves are cropped off to feede-the silke wormes 
wlthall. Coryat, Crudities, 1. 161. 

A fairer roae did never bloom 
man now lies cropp'd on Yarrow. 

The Dowie Dene of Yarrote (Child’s Ballads, III, 68). 
And Gascon lasses, from their Jetty braids, 

Crop half, to buy a ribbon for the rest. 

Bryant, Spring In Town, 
rults, untimely cropt. 

!ato Major of Old Age, iv. 

8. To cut off a part of (the ear of an animal) as 
a mark of identification, or for other reasons. 
— 3. To cause to bear a crop ; plant or fiU with 
crops ; raise crops on : as, to crop a field. 

Where In the world liesldes (In ConnauglU] could there 
he found a field of not two acres, cropped In precise equal- 
ity with oaU and weeds, and a cow, at mid-day, standing 
In the mldstt QuAtUrly Bee., CXXVIl. 667. 

H. intrans. 1. To sprout; appear in part, 
and apparently by accident or undesignedly, 
from beneath the surface or otherwise from 
concealment; become partly visible or obvi- 
ous: with out, sometimes up or forth. Specifi- 
cally —(a) In mining, to appear at the surface ; said of a 
vein or mass ot ore when it shows Itself distlnotly at the 
surface ot the ground ; also, but less frequently. In geol- 
ogy, with regard to stratified rocks in general. 

orae of tho Islets ore composed entirely of the sedlmon- 

y, others of the trappean rucks * - - 

h the sandstones eroppiny out oi 
jDonem, Oeol 

(6) To appear Incidentally and nndcaignedly; come to light 
or to the surface : as, his peculiarities crop out In his work ; 
the truth cropped out In spite of him. 

Any wild trait unexpectedly cropping out In any of the 
domestic animals pleased him I'Thureavt] immensely. 

J. Burrought, Essays from The Critic, p. 16. 
All such outrages crop forth 
Y the course ot nature. 

Brouming, Ring and Book, I. 66. 
2f. To yield harveBt. Shak., A. and C., ii. 2. 
crope^. An obsolete or dialectal preterit and 
past participle of creep. 

Another wltneu cropc out against the Lord Stafford. 

Boger North, Examun (1740), p. 217, 
crope^f (krop), n. [< OP. crope, croujte, tho top 
of a hill, also the rump or croup: see crop, 
cr<M(p2.] The top of any thing ; a nnial. 
crop-ear (krop'er), M. 1. A horse with cropped 

What horse? a roan, a crop-ear, is It not? 

Shak., 1 Hen. IV., li. s. 
111 lay a thousand pounds my crop-ear. 

Beau, and Ft., Scornful Lady, v. 3. 
2. A person whose oars have been cropped, 
crop-eared (krop'erd), o. Having the ears 
cropped. 

A orop-ear'd scrivener this. B. Joneon, Mauiues. 

cropent. Obsolete past participle of creep. 
cropert, n. An obsolete form of erujper. Chau- 
cer. 

Croj^flsh (krop'fish), n. A local English name 
of l^hes of the genuB Lagoocphalus. 
cropfol, crop-fall (krop'fOl), a. Having a full 
crop or belly; satiatea. 

Then lies him down the liibbar fiend, 

And, stretch’d out all the chimney's length, 

Basks at the fire his hairy strength ; 

And crop-full out of doors ho flings, 

Ere the first cock his matin rings. 

Milton, L'AIlegro, 1. IIX 

crop-hide (krop'hid), ». Same as crop, 12. 
(HTOp-ore (ibop^or), n. In mining, tin ore of the 
first Quality, after it is dressed or cleansed for 
smelting. Pryce. [Cornwall.] 
cropi^ (kropt), p. a. [Pp. of crop, v.] Cut 
off short, as the hair, spwlfically— 
inn, having the margins unnecessarily cut i 
When cut Into the print, the ’ * ’ 


0r(»p«r> (krop'to), n. [Origin Tineertail|.1 A 
fall, as from horseback; especially, a QiU la 
which the rider Is thrown neck ana o«9 over 
the horse’s head; hence, failure in on'iinder- 
taking. [Slang.] 

This is the man that charged up to my aaaistanoe when 
I was dismounted among the guns. . . . What a cropper 1 
went down, didn't I? H. Kingdcy, Ravenshoe, Ivli. 
crop^hlg (kro^'in^), n, ^Verbal n, of crop, p.] 


off. 


from little foxes. 

8. Tbe raising or gathering of crops. — 8. In 
geol,, the rising of rock strata to the surface of 
the ^onnd. See outcrop. 

oropple-crown (krop T-uoun), n. Same as cop- 
ple-crown, 2. 

croppy (krop'i), n. : pi. croppies (-iz), [< crop, 
out, T dim, -y2.] 1. A person whose ears have 
been cut off, as formerly for treason. [Eng.] — 
2. One whoso hair is cropped, or cut close to 
the head. Specifically— (a) In former use, an Irish 
rebel. [Eng.] 

They sent up the hillside Uiree shouts over the demoli- 
ion of the eroppy’i dwelling. Banim. 

Wearing the hair short and without powder was, at this 
ime, considered a mark of French principles. Hair so 
worn was called a “crop.” Hence Lord Melbourne's 
phrase “crop imitating wig" (Poetry of Antijacobin, p. 
41). This is the origin of crojwiei us applied to the Irish 
rebels of 1798. Sir G. C. Lewu, Letters, p. 410. 

(6) One who has had his hair cropped in prison. (Slang. | 
(c?) A Roundhead. 

crop-Bickt (krop'sik), a. Sick or indisposed 
from a surcharged stomach ; sick from a surfeit 
in eating or drinking ; overgorged, 

My merit doth begin to be crop-tide 
For want of other titles. 

Middleton, Qunie at Chess, ilL 1. 
Strange odds t when crop-tick drunkards must engage 
A hungry foe, and armed with sober rage. 

Tate., tr. of Juvenal's Satires, xv. 

crop-sicknesst (krop'8ik’'ne8), n, Sicknossfrom 
repletion of the stomach. 

Every visitant is become a physician ; one that scarce 
knew any but crop-eickneit cryeth, No suoli apothecary's 
shop as the sack-sliop I 

Whitlock, Manners of English People (1660), p. 126. 

cropweed (krop'wgd), w. The knapweed, C'en- 
taurea nigra. 

croquet (W-ka'), n. [Appar. < F. as if •cro- 
quet, var. of crochet, a hook, turn, bend, dim. ot 
croc, a hook, crook (see crotchet, crochet, crook), 
with allusion to the hoops or arches, or to the 
mallets. 1 1. A game played on a lawn or a 

prepared piece of ground, with mallets, balls, 
pegs or posts, 
and a number 
of iron hoops 
or arches ar- 
ranged in a cer- 
tain order. The 
order differs, but 
that most com- 
monly employed In 
the United States 
is shown In the Il- 
lustration. It can 
be played by two 
or more, and, in 


Specifically— (a) In ( 

jeoessarily cut down In binding. 

print, the book is said to bleed, (b) In 



Plan of Croqnet^raund. 


cropper^ (l^p'Sr), n. [<orop, I^.,4, + -erl.] A 
breed of pigeons with a large crop. See pouter. 
There be tame and wild pigeons; and of tame there be 
carriers, runts. /. Walton, Complete Angler. 


the field, 

and than back 
again to the first 
— — winning- 


cropper* (krop'Sr), n. [< crop, t>., + -eri.] 1. 
A ma-ohme for facing cloth. — 8. A powerful 
hand-tool tor cutting off bolts or iron xiids. — 3. 
A plant which furmshes a crop: qualified by 
large or smalt, heavy or light, etc. 


4. One who raises a orop or crops on shares ; 
one who cultivates land for its o'wner in consid- 
eration of part of the orop. 


, in turn strikes his own b 

passes through a wicket, or hlta the tuming-peg, he is 
Mlowed another stroke; and if he hits one of tho other 
lialls, he may drive t!\at away by placing his own against 
It and striking his own, after which he has another stroke, 
a. In the game of croquet, the act of a player, 
upon hitting a second ball with his own, of 
driving that one away by a stroke on his own, 
which he holds firmly -with his loot, after he 
has placed the two in contact, 
croquot (kr$-ka'), v. t. [< croquet, n.] In the 
game of croquet, fcq drive off by a croquet, as 
an adversary’s ball. See croquet, n., 2. 
croquette (kr^ket'), «. p*., < croquet, a crisp 
cake, < croquer, crunch.] A mass ot finely 
minced and seasoned meat or fish (or rice, po* 



Into a imall ball or other rega- 
lar form, and fried orls^nd brorm. 
croqnlf (kr$-k§'), ». [P., < eroquer, omnoh: 

eee oroquette.'] A sketoh or first draft ; a study, 
crorb (kror), n, [Also ■written krore, kror, ropr. 
Hind, kror, karorCmih peculiar r alternating 
with oerebial d) Hind, also koti (with cerebri 
t), < Skt. koU (^th cerebral t), ten millionti.l 
^ the East Indies, ten miUions; one hundred 
lakhs : as, a crore of rupees. 

BM were called In, tome time back, 

e mint, knowins that between forty 


oroaert. n. See eroeier. 

». A prostitute ; a strumpet. 

Krom this brilliant height the reckless poet [Oeorge 
Peelel quickly slid down to a much less respectable posi- 
tion, and acquired renown of a different kind by his clever 
tricks on creditors, tavern keepers, and croihabtlU. 

Uncye. BHt., XVllI. 467. 

eroaier, eroslered. See crazier, crogiered. 
croslet, n. Bee croeelefl, erostilet^, 
cross^ (krds), n. [The word appears in three 
different forms, all derived, tlu-ough different 
channels, from the L. orm; (1) £. cross, < ME. 
oros, crosse, sometimes oroee, < Pr. eras, crots 

i of. crusade, from same source); hence (from 
!.) Icel. kross = Sw. Dan. kors; (2) ME. crois, 
vrous, croiee, croyce, crois (see crois), < OP. crois, 
crots, croix, earlier cruis, mod. F. croix = Pr. 
cros, crots ^ited above) = 8p. Pg. crus = It. 
oroce : (3) 13. eroucKi, < ME. crouche, cruehe, < 
AS. oruc, dat. cruce, aec. (as L.) crucem (rare, 
the reg. word being rdd, rood : see rood), st OS. 
kruci = OFries. krioce, kriose. North Fries, kriits, 
East Pries, krila, NFnes. krjues = MD. kruce, D. 
kruis = MLG. h^e, krme, kruce, LG. kriisc, kriis 
(> Sw. krys = Dan. kryds) = OHO. oruci, chruci, 
ckruse, MHG. kriuse, G. kreus ; aU (and prob. 
also W. crog, a cross, =s Gael, croich 3= Ir. croc, a 
cross, gibbet, with verb, W. crogi = Gaol, crock 
ss It. crochaim, hang, crucify) \ L. emr (cric-, 
with short vowel, later also mth long, cruc~), in 
_ classical 

A. 


ttI? f ^ 

n 11 n ^ 


6. St Andrew's cross, 

Greek cross, or cross of St. Geonre, 

* - 'nt of Bnufland. 6. Papal cr 





gibbet, a 
cross on which 
criminals were 
hanged, hence 
(with adj. ma- 
la, fern, of 
malus, evil: 
‘ see malum), 
torture, tor- 
' later 
the 

cross of Christ. 
L. crux (cruc-) 
Formiofcros*., is prob. related 

j.CKMforCiilvary. a. Latin crow. a-Tau- tO E. CTOOk : 

see further 
under crook. 
Hence ult. 

v,m nowy quadMrnr.“”io. 'Mnr^ crow,' tlw Ormf^e^ , Cm- 
badge of the Knigbte of Mnlu. The eight saoe*. Cf. 

dr*ette“etm'beatltuT."M“.‘‘‘».“.‘’™.”; CrOSS\ OTOSier, 
Ctonfourohe. ». Croaa fenny or palte. ,3, eto. In SOme 
Crow potent, or Jeruaalem crow. The four 
ooidolnetl croHC. are aald to be lynibollcal of later spiises 
tte dieplaceinent of the Old Teatament hy the , the nOUll CTOSS^ 
Crow. M.Crow6oor. depends OU the 

verb.] 1 . A structure consisting essentially of 
an upright and a crosspiece, anciently used as 
a gibbet in punishment by crucifixion, now, in 
various reduced or representative forms, as a 
symbol of the Christian faith. There «re four prin- 
pipiti fomu of the orosa: (1) the Latin eroti, or erux hn- 
muta or eavitata (the form supposed to have been usod 
lit the orudftslon of Christ), In wliloh the upright Is longer 
than the transverse beam, and is crossed bylt near the top ; 
(2) the BTua datuetata (decussate cross), or St. Andrtw’n 
erott, made in the form of an X : (S) tne erux eornmiua, 
or St. Anthony'! erott, made In the form of a T ; (4) Ihc 
Oretk erott, an upright crossed in the middle at right angles 
by a beam of the same length. The other forms are, for the 
moat part, inventions tor ecclesiastical, hierarchic, orshni- 
lar ends. See the phraaea below, and erueiflieion. 

Also In the same Oliapell, vpon tlie left honde of the 
wyd hye Auter, la a lyke wyndow, ya the place where 
longe remayned the holy Crotte of ower Savyor Crlste, 
aftyr that Seynt Blyne fond it, and now ther romsyne non 
of It. , Torkington, Uiarie of Eng. Travell, p. 41. 

Those blessed feet 

Which fourteen hundred yean ago were nail’d, 

Vat our advantage, on the bitter erott. 

Shak., I Hen. IV., 1. 1. 
8. A atruoture or monument in the form of a 
cross, or with a cross upon it, set up by the way- 
^e, in market*plaoe8, etc., in Greek and Bo- 
man Catholic countries, to excite devotion. Such 
««MMS are made in various forms, aooordJin to the oooa- 
Ston oi^rpose of tiMir erwtion. J>rMtehinf-ermts are 


generally quadrangular or hexagonal, open on one or both 
sides, and ralaed on atepa. They were used for the deUvery 
of sermons In the open 
air. See preoehiiuj-erott. 
Market-erotte* consisted 
originally of a long shaft 
ralaed on a aeries of steps 
and surmounted with a 
cross. Subsequently ait 
arched or vaulted struc- 
ture supported on plllam 
waa erected miind the 
central shaft. See mar- 
kH-^ott. Weeping-erottet 
were so called becauau pen- 
ances were finished before 
them. Crottet of msmo- 
rial, or memorial erottea, 
were raised on various 
nooasloiis, as, for example, 
in attestation of some 
miracle said to have been 
performed on the spot. 
Another class is the mon- 
umental or teimlchral 
orott, erected over a grave, 
or where a corpse was set 
down on the way to burial, 
like those erected by King 
Edward I. at the several 
places where the corpse of 
nis queen, Eleanor, rested 
in its progress from Lin- 
colnshire to the place of 
interment In Westinlnater. The palv^-erott was a nionn- 
mental cross decoratetl witli palm-branches on Palm Sun- 
day. Boundary erottea were erected as landmarks 
She doth stray about 

By holy erottet, where she kneels and prays. 

Shak., a.of V., V. 1. 
Utiuedln’s erott, a pillar'd stone. 

Hose on a turret octagon. 

Scott, Marmton, v. 26. 

Chaffer' igs and ebatterings at the market-cross. 

Tennytun, Holy Orall. 

3. A small cross with a human figure attached 
to it, as a ropresontation of Christ oruoified ; a 
crucifix. 

Wo take from off thy breast this holy cross, 

Which thou hast made thy burden, not thy prop, 

Be-au. ana FI., Knight of Malta, v, 2. 

From Easter morning till the Ascension, a Crottoi Crys- 
tal, or beril, was carried In all processions ; Just as the 
blood-red wooden cross had been borne throughout Lent 
Boek, Cliurchot our Fathers, 111. It 264. 

4. Something resembling a cross, or some de- 
•vioe in the form of a cross. 8peol«oany~(a) The 
mark of a cross made, instead of a sig- 
nature, upon a deed or other document, 
by one who cannot write. (6) 1 n her . : ( 1 ) 

An ordinary cuiisIsUtig, when charged, 
of a fesse and a pale, or, when having 
no charges upon It, of a bar and a palot, 
niectbig in either case about the fesse- 
polnt. (2) A bearing having the shape of 
a cross, but in many varieties of form 
and site. Tluis, a cross may be aigiiisd, 
anchored, annulate, buttony, huinqttd, 

etc. See these words ; see also below. 

6. In England, formerly, any coin bearing the 
representation of a cross. The common re- 
verse type of English silver coins from William 
I. to James I. was a cross. 

For they will hove no loss 
«f a penny nor of a erott. 

Skelton, Colin Clout, 1. 081. 
Mat. You have no money 7 

Bob. Not a cross, by fortune. 

B. Jonton, Every Man in his Humour, Iv. 9. 
0, The crucifixion of Christ ; the sufferings and 
death of Christ as a necessary part of his mis- 
sion ; the atonement. 


For the preaching of tho eroti 
foolishness ; but unto us which « 
of Ood. 


liouasd thenntortunato amy iiugeon who had otuMni 
of the hospltaU, and who waa tryliw to get a little aleep af- 
ter his fatiguea and watchtnge. He bore thU eroat way 
creditably. 0. if. Ifmtnes, Old Vol. of Life, p. w. 

10. A mixing of breeds in the production of 
animals ; an animal of a cross-breed. 

Thu breed of Spanish horses, celebrated in anoientttmea, 
had been greatly Improved by the orott with the Arabian. 

fVenooff, Ferd. and Isa., IL 28. 

11. In hot., a cross-breed in plants, produced 
by cross-fertilizing individuals of different •va- 
rieties of the same species. 

Mr. Laxton has made tiumorous erottet, and every one 
has lieen astonished at the vigour and luxuriance of the now 
varieties [of plants] which he has thus raised and after- 
wards Hxod by selection, 

Darwin, Crass and .Self FertilUatlon, p. 168. 

1 2. A four-way joint or o onneotion in a wrought- 
or oasti-iron pipe. — 13. In elect., the aooidental 
contact of two wires or conductors belonging 
to different circuits, or of two parts of the 
same olrouit, in such a manner that a portion 
of the current flows from one to the other. 
When such a cross exists between two lines or 
circuits, they are said to bo cross-cireuited . — 
14. In sporting, a contest decided dishonestly, 
through one of the parties allowing himself to 
be Imateu, for the sake of gaining money by 
betting or bribery — Adoration of th# cross, flea 
odvrotion.— Anaate oroaa. see erua antata, under cm*. 
— ArohMahop’a or archleplaoopal cross, the pastoral 
stair BUTmoiinted by a cross. See crotier and paitoral.-- 

gjjm, 1 





is to them that perish 
re saved it is the power 
1 Cor. 1. 18. 


having slain the enmity thereby. Eph. i^ la. 

7. The Christian religion, or those who accept 
it; Christianity; Christendom. 

A pure and humble religion gently insinuated itself into 
the minds of men, grew up In silonce and obsciwity, de- 
rived new vigor from opp^tlon, and finally erected the 
tritunphant banner of theemiss on the ruins of the capitol. 

Gibbon, Decline and FaU, xv, 
Before the erott has waned the crescent's day. 

Scott. 

8. Any suffering voluntarily borne in Christ’s 
name and for Christ’s sake. 


vary croas, a cross mounted on three steps or degrees, 
which are considered ss symbolizing Fnltn, Hope, and 
Charity.— Capital crois. in her., a cross ennh extremltv 
of which Is finished with a projecting 
architectural capital or cornice. It 
is also uallod a cross capital, a erott 
corniced at each end, a croaa headed 
after the I'usoan order, and a cross 
brick-axed, because the ends resemble 
the lirlck-axesusud by masons.— Capu- 
Ohln oroaa, a cross each of whose arms 
la terminated by a disk, ball, or other 
rounded form ; oommoiny a cross worn 
as a Jewel, made of plain flat bands of 
gold, the tenntiiatlon of each arm being Csplul 

a blunt cone with a single diamond or 
other stone set In it.- - Oosseoration-eross. Bee oonss- 
eration.—Ot0na and l^o, an old game with money, at 
which tile chance was decided according os the coin fell 
with that side up which bore the cross, or the other, which 
was called pile, or reverse : equivalent to the headt and 
tatlt of the present time. 

Item, paid to Heury, the king’s barber, for money which 
he lent to the king to play at eroM and pile, five shillings. 

Quoted in Strutt'i Sports and I'astimes, p. 480. 

Crott 1 win, Pile you lose. 

Shadmll, Epsom Wells (1678), 1. 1. 
Cross annulate, in her. Bee annulate.~QTO»» imiff- 
rated, in her. See aruerated.— OroM avellane, In her. 
Bee avellane. - OrOBs baton, In her. , same as erott potent.— 
Cross besanty, in her., a cross composed of bezants toueh* 
ing, but not overlapping, one another.— Cross bretessiL 
In her., same oa erott crossed. — OrOBS cabled, In her., s 
cross cumpuaed of two pieces of rope, oiiu laid upon tne 
other.— Cross catoossd, in her., a cross adorned with 
scrolls at the extremities.— Cross OOXninlBSe. Same as 
tou-cross.— Cross oonnter-quartered.ln A«r., a cross oc- 
cupying the center of the esoulclieon, which latter Is quar- 
tered, the tinctures being counteren aimed. — Cross ni- 
nele, in her., same as erott crossed. — (SroSB croSBOd, in 
her., the cross as on ordinary, with each arm crossed, dlf- 
feritig from a cross crosslet In reaching the edges of the 
escnteheon and in oocupyliig much more of the field, 
Also palled cross breteu*, erott oVnefe!.— CrOBB OTOBbM 
pattfi, In her., a cross whose arms are ernued pattA. Also 
called a cross erosslet pottii.— CroBB croBBlet. Bee cross- 
fcfi.-CroBB degraded and oopjolned, in her., a plain 
cross having its extremities placed upon a step or steps 
Joined to the stdea of Uie shield.- - CrOBS doubld, in her,, 
a cross whoso tipper arm consists of a cross tan.— OroBB 
double-jiarted, in her., a cross supposed to be cut into 
four quarters, separated one from the others. Also called 
erott tareeU.— Oroan estoUfi, in her., a cross having tU 
four anus sharply pointed, or a star of four poinU. TOls 
may also be blazoned a cross fltcliC of all four. — CrOBB Id- 
let, in Acr„ a cross composed of the fillet set palewlse and 
Itarwlsc, the name denoting merely the width of the arms 
of the cross.— oroBB fltebA. Bee yf<e6i'.— CroBB Henry, 
Baino as croM flory.— CroBB floty, a cross whose arms have 
floriated ends. It differs from the cross patonce in having 
the sides of the arms parallel for a certain distance, ana 
tliencnrvliigsuddenly outward at the floriated end.— (ffUM 
fbrnciy, Snhar., same as cross patU (which see, under pattf), 

— Or(WBgrlngOle,infisr., sameascrossarucrafsd.— Otobb 
In the hawae (naut.), a phrase expressing the con^Hon 
arising when a ship moored with two anchors swings tlM 
wrong way, so that one cable lies across tho other.— Ot^ 


ular kind^ ci 


9. Anything that thwarts, obstructs, perplexes, 
or troubles; hindrance; vexation; mMortune; 
opposition ; trial of patience. 

crosses an 
ridan, Scl 

* that was fought tbrougtioat 


» mtwt b 


— — Cross miller, in 6sr. Beecr... 

tn«(»nc.— OroBB moHne, in her., a cross whose ends are 
divided and curved backward : so named from the resem- 
blance to the mollno of a millstone. When the ImltaUon 
of the molliie is very exact, it is sometimes called erow 
miffen Also called crocs nyle. - CroSB nOWy, In her., a 


cross having a rounded projection tn each angle, fonai 


I, fonaihg 


PsQu4)w«y,BtgrlB,U. oaoh 


OroBB no^ quaHrant, in her., a havliig 
angle flllM with an angular projooUon forming a 



tng tw 

other. 


HMTe, from which the armi radiate. —OrOM ajrlc, In 
Hr., aame m crn«« moiin«.— Orou Of ohmliie, in Aar., a 
oron composed of four chains fixed to an aiiiiulet lii the 
center.— Orou of four Icavu, in A«r., aame aa cross 

C re/oU.—^tom Of Jerusalem, (a) A ctoaa whoee 
amis are each capimd with a croas-har: It may be 
considered us tour tau-orosses fonning a cross. (6) The 
scarlet lychnis, hj/ehnin Chaicedoniea, from the form and 
color ot the Hower. - CrOSS Of Lorrslne, a cross huv- 
o horl7s>iitBl arms, the iij^r one shorter than the 
.See jMirMrchal cro*». — OTOU Of Malta, or Mai- 

roas, a cross supposed to l)e made of four barlied 

arrow-lieiuls muotina at tbeir points : the sides of the 
arms are therefore eight lines radiating from a common 
center, and the ends of the arms form deep reeiitratit 
angles.— Cross Of St. Andrew, nee dof. i.- Cross of 
Bt. Anthony, nee def. 1.— Orou of Bt Ooone, the 
Creek cross, as used In the Hm of (li-eut Hrltaln. H is red 
on a white ground, the ground in the present standard be- 
ing Indicated by a mere Ambrlatlon or border of white sep- 
arating the red cross from a blue ground, made necessary 
by tlie eomhination of the Scottish with the English Hog. 
Bee union jack, nndertmion. -Cross of Bt. James, a Latin 
cross, the longest arm ot which represents Uic blade of a 
aword, the opposite one the hlU, and the two others the 
oroai-guard, the last three helng floriated at their extremi- 
ties. When used ns a Imilge of the Order of .ni. Juinim of 
Compustella, it Is red with a narrow gold edg«^ and has a 
aciUlop-ahoU at the Intersuction.— Orosa of Bt. Julian, 
a cross like the cross of HL Andrew. wlUi the arms crossed. 
— OroSS of St. FatrlolC, a cross like that of Bt. Andrew, 
but red. — Cross of thunder, in Acr., a cross cumposed 
ot thunderbolts : It is sumutlmes re|iresented as a kind of 
star having forked bolts between the flumes.— Cross of 
^UlOttSS, a cross rcsemhiing the Maltese cross, except 
**“lt between tliu barbs of the arrow-heads there Is a third 


inr. 

—Cross I 
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Transrense; pasBiog from side to side; falling 
athwart : as, a eroee beam (croas~beam). 

The erou refraction of a second prism. ifrwton. 

The Villon Is rather dazzled than assisted by the nu- 
merous eroM lights thrown over the path. 

I*res0ott, Kerd. and Ita., ii. 18, note. 

2. Passing or referring from one of two ob- 
jects, parts, groups, etc., to the other; estab- 
lishing a direct connection of some kind be- 
tween two things: as, a crons out (cross-cut), 
or a short path between two places ; a cross 
reference. 

The closest afllnltlesof tills genus are evidently with 
Cyltene, but there ia an equally evident crofi afhulty in 
the direction of Elaphidion. J. L, Lt Conte. 

3. Adverse; opposed; thwarting; obstruct- 
ing; untoward: sometimes with to: as, an 
event cross to our iuolinatious. 

To these erou sccldents f 
And must have patience. 

Jteau. and FI., King and No King, Iv. 4. 
A very erot» accident Indeed. 

Sheridan (?), The Camp, 1. 1. 

4. Peevish; fretful; ill-humored; petulant; 
perverse: applied to persons. 

What other Oeeigna lie had I know not, for he was 
comniunly very Croat. Dumpier, Voyages, I. 804. 


I patu. Sou prtft.'.- OroBB 'portate, in her., _ 

tsu-cross with the upright shown huiidwisc, ns If seen in 
perspective: supposed to be taken from the appearance 
of B cross when carried on the shnuUler. -CrOBB potent, 
ia her., a cross each of whoso arms terminates with a 
crosshuad. Also called croaa Mon and Mon-erota.— 
OrOBB tiuarter-pleroed, in her., a cross of which Hio cen- 
ter is entirely removed, leaving the tour arms touching at 
the angles.— OrOBB quatrefoil, in her., a cixiss composed 
of four leaves, or a four-loafed clover arranged as a cross. 
Also called erota i\f four leaoe.a. — CroM saltier. In her., 
uuae M aallier : an erroneous blazoning. -OroSB saltler- 
WlBB, in her., any cross other than the ordinary, when 
borne diagonally on the Ituld.- OroBB saroelB, in her., 
tame os cm* douifa-parfsd. - Cross sarcelBd resar- 
OBled, In her., a cross twice parted, consisting therefore 
of four burrulela or pulcts to each arm, the field showing 
between. — Exaltation of the Orosa, a festival observed 
in the Roman Cnthollc Clinroli, the (Ireek Church, and the 
Armanian and other Oriental churches, on Hepteml>url4Ui, 
111 comnieinoratiun of the npparltion of the cross in the 
heavens to Cunstuutinu, and thesuliseiiueut vcooveryof the 
lUppoied true cross liy Herucllus, A. li. O'U, from tlie I‘er- 
■laiu. -Fiery oroSB, in Scotland, a signal trunsmitteil In 
early times from place to place, os a summons to arms 
within a limited time. It consisted of a cross of light wood, 
the extremities of which were set on Urc and then extin- 
guished in the blood of a freshly slain goat.— Grand 
OrOBB, a member of the highest class of nn honorary order : 
so naiJled from the gruater size of the badge (usually a 
cross) denoting this class: equivalent to fjraiul cotniiiand- 
rr (wlilcli see, under commander),— Otee'k croBB. See 
duf. 1.— Holy OrOBA (a) The name ot several orders In 
the Koniaii Catholic Church, as Ucgiilar Canons of tlie Con- 
gmgation of the Holy Cross, Congregation of the Holy 
CrcMS, Sisters of the Holy Cross, (h) A society formed by 
olerlcal metnliere of the extreme ritualistic section of the 
EiiglUh Church.— Invention ot the OroBS, a festival ob- 
served in the Roman Ciithullc Church on May .Id, and as- 
signed to the same dale in the calendar of the English 
prayer-book, instltnled In conimomuratinn of the disco" 


1 crOBB, a cross 

bars.— Pectoral orOBS, the cross worn liaiiging on the 
breast by Roman Catholic and Creek bishops as one of the 
insignia of tlieir rank. See eiuolpion. - ProcoBSlonal 
OrOBB, a cross placed on a long staff of wood or metal, 
and carried at the head of ecclesiastical processions.— 
Had orOBB, the cross of .St. Ueorge, the national saint of 
England. "Sim Of the crOBB, in the Roman Catliulic 

and Eastern churches, an outline of a cross made by mo- 
tions of the right hand on the forehead, or from the fore- 
head to the breast and from slioulder to shoulder, made by 
offlclating miesta as a mmle of lilessing, and liy the laity 
BS • sign of revoreiice on entering a chiircli, passing tlie 
host, and on other occasions. — Southern OroBS. a con- 
stellation. See crux. - SpanlBh crOBB, in rnuaic, tile sign 
of thedoublu sharp, X.— ?^U-oroS8. name aa erota Sr. 
Anthony. See def. 1.— To bear a OTOB8, to endure with 
patience a discomfortor trial.— To be under one’s cross. 
Bee extract 

In some parts of Wales the phrase he it under hit orou 
la a pretty common substitute for “he is dead." 

Alhenmim, Ko. 800U, p. 246. 

TO live o; 

‘ ‘ “WOi . _ __ , 

See preach.— to take the orOBB, in the middle 

•get, to pledge one's self to lieoonio a crusader. This was 
generally symbolized by a small ewss of cloth or other 
material attached to the shoulder of the cloak or other 
garment. In the later jiart of the middle ages, those who 
went on cniwnlc against the Turks often had a cross brand- 
ed on the bare shoulder.- To take up the OTOBS, to sub- 
mit to troubles and atnictluiis from love to Olirist. 
orOflS^ (kr68), a. [< crosst, n. ; in part by apher- 
eeis frtim arross. There is no distinct line of 
p^slon between orosa as an adjective and cross 


J would have thanked you liefore, niy dear Aunt, at I 
ought to have done, . . . Imt, to say the truth, T was too 
'to. done Autten, I*rlde and Prejudice, p. 827. 


8. Proceeding from a peevish or bad temper; 
expressing ill humor: as, a cross look; cross 
words, — 0. Cot . .. . ^ 

lug. 


Contrary ; contradictory ; perplox- 


These erott iHiints 
Of varying letters, and onpasing consuls. 

11. Jonaon, Scjamis, iv. 5. 

There was nothing, however eroat and perplext, Itroiiglit 
to him hy oiir artists, which he did not play oH at sight 
with i-nviatiinK sweetliesse. Fvelyn, IHary, March 4, 1660. 

7. J*rofieediug from an adverse party by way of 
reciprocal contest: as, a cross interrogatory. 
See below. — 8. Produced by cross-breeding, as 
au animal or a plant — ab otobb at two Btlcka, ex- 
tremely cross or perverse. 


OrOBB hill. In fate, a hill lUed by a defendant against 
the jilainlitr or a co-dufciidant, or both, in an already 
pending hill, and seeking afllrinatlve relief touclilng mat- 
ters in such pending hill. A cross liill must lie limited 
to matters in the original bill ami matters necessary to 
lie detcniilncd In order to an adjudication of tlie mat- 
ters in that idll,— Cross Interrogatory, an Interroga- 


Uken liv the ndminlstraUim of Interroga- 






Lbe 


% prefix. As a prefix, it often represents 
adv. crowi, or the prep, cross^, across,'] 1. 


Croat marriayet lietweeu tlie king's son and the arch- 
duke's daughter, and again iietweeii the archduke's son 
and the king's daughter. Bacon, Hist, Heii. VIl. 

OroaB nervure, ctobb vein, in entom., a transverse ucr- 
vure cunncctiiig two longitudinal iierviires ot the wing, or 
dividing a wing-cell ; specHlcally, the nervure connecting 
the median ami sulmiediaii veins, and forming the outer 
lioiiiidarv of the discal coll in the wings of LejndotSera.— 
Ctobb nil®. .Seo pile.— Ctobb bob, a sea which does not 
sot in the direction of the wind : a swell In which the waves 
run In ditfcreiit directions, owing to a sudden change of 
wind, or to the crossing of winds and currents. — C^OBB 
vein. See criwr* nermre.=Sya. 4. Peevish, Pret/iU, etc. 
(see petulant), snappish, touchy, lU-nuUired, morose, sul- 
len, sulky. Sour. 

Cross^t (^krds), adv. [< crosst, a.; in part hy 
aphoresis from acrotw.] Transversely; coutra- 
iTwise; adversely; in opposition. 

It etoudeth erou ot (:yiithlu's way. 

B. Joruton, Cynthia's Revels, v. 8. 

Therefore Ood hath given us laws, which come erott and 
ore restraints to our natural liiclliiations, that we may 
pai't with soinothhig In the service of Ood which we value. 

der. Taylor, Works (ed. 1886), I. 62. 

CTOSB^ (krds), V. [In early use in three forms 
according to the noun: (1) E. cross, < ME. 
crossen = Icol. krossa = 8w. korsa = Dan. 
korse ; (2) ME. croisen, croisien, croicien, ercoi- 
sien, creoicien.crcysien, < OP. croiser, cruisier, 
F. croiser = jPr. crozar = 8p. Pg. cruzar a= It. 
crociare, cruciare; (3) E. crouch^, < ME. crouch- 
m, crowchm, cruchen = D. kruisen (> E. cruise) 
= G. kreuzen, cross, = Dan. krydae s= Sw. krya- 
sa, cross, cruise; all from the noun. See 
crossi, n.] I. trans. 1. To draw or run a line 
athwart or across (a figure or surface) ; lav or 
pass a thing across (another); put together 
transversely : as, to cross the letter t; the two 
roods cross each other. 

Why dost thon erou thine arms, and hang thy face 
Down to thy hoeomf 

Fleteher, Faithful Shepherdeas, Iv. 4. 
2. To erase by marking one or more lines or 
crosses on or over; oanoel : often followed by 


orow 

off or out: «a, to orosa or cross off va Mooo&t; 
to cross ouktk wrong word. 

It was their [the orusaden’l very Judgment that here- 
by they did both merit and snpererogate, and, by dying 
for the cron, erott the score of their own iluB, score up 
Ood as their debtor. FWIsr. 

3. To make the sign of the cross upon, as in 
devotion. 


O for my beads 1 1 cross me for a sinner. 

Shak., C.ofE., 1L2. 


They cross'd themselves for fear. 

Tennyson, Lady ot Sholott, Iv. 


4. To pass from side to side of ; pass or move 
over transversely : as, to cross a road ; to cross 
a river or the ocean. 


Wo had cloudy weather and brisk winds while we were 
eroising the East Indian Ocean. 

Dampier, Voyages, II. ill. 4. 
How didst thou cross the bridge o’er Glall's stream? 

M. Arnold, Balder Dead. 


5. To cause to go or pass over; transport across 
a body of water. 

On the eth Sherman arrived at Grand Gulf and erotsed 
his cuiumand that night and the next day. 

(/. S, Grant, Tcrsunal Memoirs, 1. 498. 


6. To thwart; obstruct; hinder; oppose; con- 
tradict ; counteract ; clash with : as, to be crossed 
in love. 

A Ilian’s disposition Is never well known till he bo croued. 

Bacon, Advancement of Learning, li. 126. 
All my hopes are erott. 

Cheeked and abated. B. dunton, Pnelostor, Ind. 


t’arthenophll. In vain we strive to cross 
The destiny that guides us. 

Ford, Lover’s Melancholy, Hi. 2. 
7, To debar or preclude. [Bare or obsolete.] 


’ Would lie were wasted, marrow, hones, and all. 

That from liU loins no hopeful branch may spring, 

To cross me from the golden time I look fur ! 

flhak., 8 Hen. VI,, HI. 2. 


He in y« end croil this petition from taking any further 
effecte in this kind. 

Bradford, Plymouth Plimtation, p. 820. 

8, To cause to interbreed ; mix the breed or 
strain of, as animals or plants. 

'J'liose who rear up animals take all possible pains to 
cross the strain, in order to improve the Itreed. 

Ooldmnith, Citizen of the World, Ixxii. 
Species belonging to dlstlnet genera ean rarely, and those 
belonging to distinct families can never, he erotsed. 

Darivin, Vur. ot Animals and Plants, p. 164. 

9, Kaut., to hoist from the dock and put in 
place on the mast, as any of the lighter yards 
of a square-rigged vessel. 

Toward morning, the wind having become light, we 
eroated our royal and skysail yards, and at dayfight we 
were seen under a cloud of sail, having royals and sky- 
sails fore and aft. 

A //. Dana, dr.. Before the Most, p. 86. 

10, To moot and pass. [Hare.] 

Men shun him at length us they would doe an infection, 
ami ho in iieucr erott in his way, If there he but a lane to 
escape him. Bp. Earle, Micro-cosinograplile, A Sharke. 
To cross a check, to indorse it. See eromd check, under 
checki. — To cross bOOkst, to cancel accounts. 

So the money was produced, releases and discharges 
drawn, signed and sealed, books croued, and all things 
cuiillrmed. Bunyan, Mr. Badman. 

To cross one’s hand, to make the sign ot the cross on 
aiioUicr's hand with a piece of money; hence, to give 
money. 

I have an honest dairy -niold who crottei their (the gip- 
sies’) hatuli with a piece of silver every summer; and 
never falls being promised the handsomest young fellow 
In the parish for her polns. Addiion, Spectator, No. 180. 
To cross one’s mind, to cuter one's mind, as an idea ; 
come into one's thought suddenly, os if in passing athwart 


The [rood old monk wm within six paces of us, os the 
Idea ot him erou'd my mind. 

Sterne, Sentimental Journey, p. 21. 
To cross one’s pa'th, to thwart, obstruct, oppose, or hln- 
der one's Interest, purpose, or designs ; stand in one’s way. 

Yet such was hi* [CromwoH’s) genius and resolution that 
he was able to overpower and crush every thing that croued 
hit path. Maeaulag, Hist. Eng., 1. 

To cross swords, to fight with swords in single combat ; 
hence, to engage in controversy.— To crOBS the ondgelfl, 
to lay the cudgels down, os in piling arms, in token m de- 
feat ; hence, to give in ; subnilt; yield. 

He forced the stubboni'st for the cause 
To cross the cudgels to the laws. 

S. Butler, Uudihros, III. H. SO. 
n. intrana. 1 . To lie or be athwart or across : 
said of two or mete things in tbeir relation to 
one another: as, the lines cross; the roads cross. 
—2, To move or pass laterally or from one dde 
toward the other, or transversely from place to 
place. — 8t. To h« inconsistent. 



Um'a Mttoui do not alwajm «rou with nawnu 

, 3ir P. atdntjf. 

4. To interbreed, as cattle ; mix breeds. 

If two Individuals of dlsUnet races eross, a third is in- 
variably produced different from either. Coltridgt. 
6t. To happen (upon) ; come (upon). 

In this search I have cronud upon another descent, 
which I am taking great pains to verify. 

Walp^, Letters, II. 121 . 
crOSB^ (krds), prep. [By apheresis from aoroaa.^ 
Athwart; over; from side to side of, so as to 
intersect: as, to ride cross country. [CoUoq. 
or obsolete.] 

Passing crou the ways over the country 
Tills morning, betwixt this and Hamstead heath. 

Was by a crow of clowns robbed, bobbed, and hurt. 

S. Jonson, Tale of a Tub, lii. 6. 
And croit their limits out a sloping way. 

J>rjiden, tr. of Virgil's (leorgtcs. 
OiOSS lots, across lots ; liy a short cut directly across 


short-out, to a conclusion so middenly reveaiuJ that 

tlie effect of wit C. D. Wam*r, Backlog Studies, p. 88. 

croes^t (krds). n. [ME. crosse, eras, croce, also 
eroche, = D. krootse, < OF. eroce, crosse, croche, 
F. crosse = Pr. crossa = 08p. croea, a bishop’s 
staff, s= It. eroccia. a crutch, < ML. croeia. ero- 
cea {erochia, crocAij, a curved stick, a hisnop’s 
staff ; appar. < ML. eroous, oroca, OF. croc, F. 
croc, eto.j a crook ; but early confused with and 
perhaps in part due to L. crux (cruc-), a cross 
(a cross being the mark of the archbishop’s 
staff, as distinguished from the crook of the 
ordinary bishop’s staff). The ME. and Rom. 
words for cross, crook, and crutch were much in- 
volved in form and senses: see crook, crossl, 
crutch^, crutch^, and cf. crosse and crozier,] 
The staff of a bishop j a orozier. 

Dobest here iholde the bluhopes croce [var. croccc]. 

Pieri Plowman (C), xl. 02. 

Crow tar a bishop, [F.J crosse. Palaifraix. 

cross-action (krds'ak'shpu), n. In law, an ac- 
tion brought by one who is a defendant in a 
previous action against the plaintiff therein, 
or a co-defeudaut, or both, touching the same 
transaction. 

cross-aisle (krds'll), n. A transept-aisle of a 
cruciform church. 

The eroi»-ai«l<s4 at many of our old churches lent them- 
•elves admirably to such an object ; but when this was 
not so, the founder had to build ids own chantry-ohapol. 

Jtuck, Church of our i'athors. III. 1. 110. 


as, a eross-iarred pattern; a eross^barred grat. 
mg; ero«ff-6arred mualin.— 8. Secured by trans- 
verse bars. 

Some rich burgher, whose ■ubstantial doors, 
CrosudMrr'd and bolted fast, fear no assault. 

MUlon, P. iv. 190. 
8. In soSl., barred crosswise, or marked by 
transverse bars of color; fasciate; banded. 

exossbar-shot (krds'bkr-shot), «. A projectile 
so constructed as to expand on leaving the gun 
into the form of a cross with one quarter of the 
hall at each of its radial points, formerly used 
iu naval actions for cutting the enemy’s nggiug 
or doing general execution. 

cross-bated (krd8'ba"ted), a. Oross-grained. 
[Prov. Eng.] 

In Graven, when the ilhem of wo<mI are twisted and 
crooked, they are said to be cronH-btited. HaUiwf ll. 

crossbeak (krOs'bok), «. Same as crossbill. 

cross-beam (krds' hem), «. A largo beam going 
from wall to wall, or a girder that holds the 
sides of a building togothor; any beam that 
crosses another, or is laid or 8ccui;ed across 
supports, as in machinery or a ship. 

cross-bearer (krds'bgr'’0r), n. l. Same as cro~ 
ciary. — 3, The bars which support the grate- 
bars of a furnace. 

cross-bearings (krd8'bSr'’'ingz), «. pi. Naut., 
the bearings of two or more objects taken from 
the same place, and therefore orossiug each 
other at the position of tho observer. They are 
used for plotting a ship’s position on a chart 
when near a coast. 

cross-bedding (krds'bed'ing), «. Sec/a7s« bed- 
ding, under /rttoc. 

cross-belt (krds'belt), n. Milit., a belt worn 
over both shoulders and crossing the breast, 
usually by sergeants. 

crossbill (krds'bil), n. A bird in which each 
mandible of the bill is laterally deflected, so 
that the tips of tho two mandibles cross each 
other when the beak is closed, Tlie cmwldlls con- 
atitute tike genua Loxia (at Curvirontra) of the fankily 


this by a course of stretchers, of 'wbioh each 
joint comes over the middle of a stretcher in 
the first-named course. Bee bond^, 12. 
cross-bone (krds'bdn), n. 1. In ornith., the os 
transversalo or pessulus of the syrinx. Coues. 
Bee pessulus . — 2. pi. The representation of two 
" " 4igh-l ’ 


^ ^ -bones, crossed like the 

letter a, and usually accompanied by a skull. 
Bee skull and cross-bones, under skull. 

No carveil cross-bones, the types of Death, 

Shall thuw thoo puat to Ilonven. 

Tennyson, Will Waterproof. 

crossbo'Ur (krds'bo), n. 1. A missive weapon 
formed by a bow fixed athwart a stock iu which 
there is a groove or bar- 
rel to direct the mis- 
sile, a notch or catch 
to hold the string when 
the bow is bent, and a 
trigger to release it; 
an arbalist. Aa a weapokk 
of war and the olinao, Iho 
crosabow woa lik vory gon- 
enil kkae lik Kikrupu ilurinK 
the iiklildlu ikgea. It waa 
ukkknown oa a hanti-weapon 
nnkong the nnclenta, aikd 
rare, though not iinknown, 
aiikong Kaatoni iialioiia. For 
a duacription aikd cikt of tho 
inodioval ornaalmw, aoo ar- 

Tho oross-bowwas uaed by 
the F.ngllah aoldlery ohiully 
at alegca of fortUltid plauea, 
and on alkip-boanl, in bat- 
tlea ikpon tho aea. 

Strutt, Hporta akid Paatlmea, 
ip. lU. 

2. Figuratively, a 
crossbowman. 



Frencki Cromlxiw. rsth century. 
Krom VIollcMe-Duc’a " Diet, du 
kintiiller truii^la.") 


OrossarchinsB (kros-ar-kl'ne), n. pi, [Mi., 
" ’ ‘ ■ ■* ‘ ’ " “ r of VivcT'i 


Crossarchus + -iwte.] A subfamily of Viverri- 
da;, including those viverriue ouadrupeds, as 
the mangues and suricates, which have more 
rounded or ventrioose heads, with a more elon- 
gate snout, than the ichneiunons, and 36 teeth, 
the false grinders being 8 on each side of each 
jaw. It is constituted by the genera Crossarchus 
and Suricatn (or llhyzama). 

Orossarobus (Wo-s&r'kus), n. [NL., < Gr. sma- 
aot, a fringe, border, + apx^, the rectum.] The 
typical genus of the subfamily Crossarchinw, 
containing the mangue, C. obscurus. See cut 
under mangue. 

cross-armed (krds'hrmd), a. 1. Having the 
arms crossed. 

To sit oToss-arm'd and sigh away the day. 

Beau, and FI., Pbllaster, 11. 3. 
2. In bot., having branches in pairs, each of 
which is at right angles with the next pair 
above or below. 

cross-axle (krfis'ak'sl), n. 1. A shaft, wind- 
lass, or roller worked by opposite lovers. E. 
K. Knight.— 2. In a locomotive, a driving-axle 
on which the cranks are set at an angle of 90° 
with each other. 

cross-banded (krds'ban'ded), a. In arch., said 
of a hand-railing when a veneer is laid upon Its 
upper side, with the grain of the wood crossing 
that of the rail, and tue extension of the veneer 
in the direction of its fibers is less than the 
breadth of the rail. 

oross-banlster (krfis'ban'is-t^r), n. In her., a 
cross consisting of four balusters, each crowned. 
Also called banister-cross. 

cross-bar (krOs'bar), n. 1. A transverse bar; 
a bar laid or fixed across another ; in an anchor, 
a round bar of iron, straight or bent at one or 
both ends, inserted in the shank. — 2. A small 
bar in the mechanism of a break-joint breech- 
loading firearm, wbioh presses out the extractor 
when tne barrels are falling. 

cross-barred (krfis'bfird), a. 1. Marked by 
transverse ban, whether of material or color: 



Red CronblU (Z.erk’a curvirostra). 

FrintjnUidee, and preaekkt a uaiio niki(|ue among bird*. 
There are several apeelea, the beat-known being the coiki- 
woik rod cruaalkill of Europe and Aniorioa (l.oxia eurvi- 
rostra), tho parrot-crowbill of Europe (L. pityopsittaca), 
and the white- winged crowbill (L. Utueoptera). See Loxin. 
Alao called erossbeak. 

cross-billed (krOs'bild), a. Having the man- 
dibles crossed; metagnathous, ns a bird of the 
genus Loxia. Bee crossbill. 
cross-birth (krfis'berth), n. A birth in which 
the child lies transversely withiu the uterus, 
cross-bit (krds'bitOjn. Bameascro^s/dece, 2 (&), 
crossbitet (krfis'int), V. t. To cheat; swindle; 
gull; trick; entrap. 

Perfect state polleoy 
Can erosse-bite even senco. 

* Marston, What you Will, HI. 1. 

The next day his comorados told him all the plott, and 
how they crosse-hM him. Aubrey. 

crossbitet (krds'bit), n. [< crossbite, ».] A de- 
ception ; a cheat ; a trick ; a trap. 

The fox, . . . without so knuch as drcakulng of a eross- 
UU from so silly an animal, fell himself into the pit that 
he had digged for another. Sir R. L'Estranye. 

crOBSbitert (krds' bitter), n. One who oross- 
bites ; a cheat ; a trickster. 

Coney-catchers, cooseners, and erosse-hiters. 

Oreene, The Black Book, 
cross-bond (krds'bond), n. In arch., a bond in 
which a course composed 
of stretchers, but with a 
half-stretcher or a head- 
er at one or both ends, is 
covered by a course 
in which headers and 




stretchers alternate, and A.A.hsmAsniMA^ 


vliled into tlkree Hauels ; in 
tlie first were placed elglit tbousand Men at Arms, four 
thousand Archers, and llfteen hundred Cross-bows. 

Baker, Chronicles, p. ITO. 
Barreled crossbow, a ernwhow which instead of a groove 
haa a barrel like a gun, through wliiclk lliu missile glides. 
— Oroeebow-belt, a waist-belt or u lialdrlc for carrying 
a crossbow and Its appurtenukices, suctk as the trousae or 
quiver In wliiclk tho quarrels were carried, and the hook 
or otlier iniploinciit liy which the liow was bent. 

crossbower (krds'bo'’' (r), w. A crossbowman, 
crossbowman (kr6H'bd''man), n.\ pi. crossbow- 
men (-men). One who nscs a crossbow. 

Crossbowmen wero considered a very iioccasary part of a 
woll-organlzed arnky. llaltam. Middle Ages, II. 2. 

cross-bred (krds'bred), a. Produced by cross- 
breeding ; bred from different species or varie- 
ties; hybrid; mongrel. 

cross-breed (krds'bred), «. a class or strain 
of animals produced by cross-breeding, or of 
plants resulting from hybridization; a mongrel 
or hybrid breed. 

cross-breeding (krd8'br6'’ding), n. The cross- 
ing of different breeds, stocks, or races of ani- 
mals ; the practice or system of breeding from 
individuals of different breeds or varieties: the 
opposite of pure or straight breeding. 
cross-bun (krds'bun), n. A bim indented with 
a cross, used ospeeially on Good Ihiday. 
cross-buttock (KrdB'but''pk), «. A peculiar 
throw praotisod by wrestlers, especially in 
Cornwall, England ; hence, an unexpected over- 
throw or repulse. 

Many eross-buttocks did I auataln. 

Smollett, Roderick Random, xxvil. 
cross-chock (krOs'chok), n. In ship-building, a 
piece of timber laid across the deadwood amid- 
ships, to make good the deficiency of the lower 
heels of the futtook. 

cross-cloth (krds'klfith), B. A part of the head- 
dress worn by women with the coif in the seven- 
teenth century. Fairholt. 
crosssilout (krds'klout), n. Same as cross-cloth. 
cross-country (kr68'kun''tri), a, laying or di- 
rected across fields or open country ; not con- 
fined to roads or fixed lines: as, a cross-country 
hunt. ’ 

A wild eross-countrt/ game. Athenerum, Jaik. 28, 1888. 

cross-course (krds'kdrs), n. In mining, a vein 
or lode that crosses or intersects the regular 
lode at various angles, and often heaves or 
throws the lode out of Its regular course— Oross- 
oourse spar, In mininii, radiated utkartz. 

cross-curve (krAs'k^rv), n. In fWOfA., tj 

of points in u plane (having a cort^m 
with aiiotherplane), which have, ewm 
two of their corresponding points ^ the otn 
' plane coincident, 
crosscut (krds'kut), v. t . ; pret. and pp. crot»> 
cut, ppr. orosseutting. To ont aoroas. 



crOJMHJllt (krAB'kut), ». and o. 1, n. 1. Adireot cro».tertltotlonl»effwtedby thewnoy otte»«ita,«ad & telescope or a tnl«roBoope, so as to form 

eticd road or path.— 2. In mining ; (a) A level Cro*M-/frtilUatfon «liray. mean* a erosa between die- refer. Alio <‘PP««d to th^ 

driven aeroan the ‘‘country,^' or so as to con- iiiict plant* which were ralaed from seeds and not from purp^Me, but not roi*niiiis a cross. Also caUea orAs«-«em 

ro»Sn'rtalS‘»XSeito^^ oJS«SSail«, . I. ^ 

righf.ngl* to ll.« mippOMd pourse o( the lode, CTOM-fWtlliM (kPde'lftr'M-Ba), t. t To fcrtll- »S t"'*,XSfeT i&oneoSiiFUiie* ^ 
toade for the purposv of ascertaining the exact ize, as the ovules of one flower, by the pollen A neM^^ whose 

position and Aatilre of the latter. ^ of another flower. ia^irked S’the croeVeroownS ^ 

n, rt. 1. Adapted or used for outting anything Tlio flower* of Uottonia are erott/milUied, accordinR - n Hlniil an nin.rl(n() 

crosswise: as, a saw or cWl.-2. to M tiller, chiefly by Wpte«. sagittal sutures ; a skull so marked. 

Cut across the grain or on the bias : as, crota-cut i>Wore"t Fom« ot Mowen, p. 6i. ^ ^hite*. the relative abandanco oi erw-^i 

n-ano CTOBB-flle (kr68'fil), «. A file with two convex (having iHjrmanentlyunclowd the longltud nia and trana- 

croM-days (krAs'daz). n.pl. The three days cuttlim faces of different curvatures, used in ""‘“re on the top oi the ^ 

preceding the feast oi the Ascension. dressing the ari^ or crosses of small wheels, 

crosse (kros), n. [P., a crosier, a hockey-stick, CTOBB-flre (krds fir), ». Miht., lines of fire from 
butt-end of a gun: see crosAl "" ’ ' ' 


„„„B ui uio kkuui 2. In meehan., a beam or rod stretching across 

two or more parts of a work which cross one the top of something; specifically, the bar at 
another; often used figuratively; as, to under- the end of a piston-rod of a 
go a crosa-Jire of questions. steam-engine, which shdcs 

nU picture would hung in cramped bnok-pwlori, be- fixed to the 

twoeit deadly eroat-Jlrea of Ughti, sure of the garret or bed ot frame ofthe engine, ana 

"7{e~k H~'a i " — the auction-room ere long. I.o«ie«, Klrealde Travels, p. R2, connects the piston-rod with 

crwmd (krdeh, T"'^' [< eroaM^ + -cdS.] 1. CTOBB-^ (kTfis'flsh), A starfish of th^ ge- tke ,connecting-rod,_<^ jmth 
Itede or put in tne shape of a cross ; bearing a 
cross. SjKioiflcaUy —(ft) In /ler., Iwrne cruiawlio or In 
-r (onnltig a crow ; lalit of chargea. (6) In »wi/.. 


gun: see cfosA] The^imple- , . - .o > , 

mcnt used in the game of lacrosse. It coubIhu of another; often used figuratively; i 

• wooden ahuiilc about & feet long, witha shallow net-like ‘ '' 

aiTAUgeiuent of catgut nt the extremity, on which the ball 
U onuj^ht and curried off by the player, or toaied etUiur to 


T hU own side or toward the goal. Often culled 


: TTraater, b 


oruoiatc.; at>eclflcally, in enfoiii., lying 
dlagctmlly (n repoae, as the wings of certain inxecu. 

2. Marked by a line drawn across ; canceled ; 
erased: generally with out — 3. Placed or laid 
across or crosswise: as, oroaacd arms.— 4. 


nuB Aateraeanthion 
j bem. 

, cross-flower (krds'flou'^r), n. The common 


A. or U, ru- a sliding journal-box moving 
in the cross-head itself. 


MSI 

*r 


milkwort of Europe, Volggala tyulgaris, BO called 
from its flowering in cross-week, 
cross-flncail (krdH'flfl'kpn), n. In mining, a 
crevice or fissure running across the regular 

St,,. oYIaA v.,.v 


Mil the topi of these coliinini stands 
a heavy casting, from which are sui- 
}>endea two sfife-screws, carrying tlie top erouhtad, to 
which one end of the ipeclmeii to bo exannnoil may be at- 
tached. Seumee, III. 814. 


— OroM 

dlspersloiL see the nouns.— Orouad friara 

I crutehed friam (wliioh see, under friar). ~ 


aloola See polarimiion. - OrOMCd OUt, said of t 

of a clock- or watch- wheel when it coniUtH of tout spokes 
or arms, the rest of it having been suwoil nr filed away. 

erOBSOt, crosaettd (kros'et, kro-aot'), n. K F. 
oroaaelte, crosBOt, dim. of croase, a crozior, hutt- 
end of a gun, etc. : see 
crosse.] 1, Inarch.: 
(a) One of the later- 
al projections, wboii 
present, of the lintel 
or sill of a rootangu- 
lar door- or window- 
■rr-^ opening, beyond the 
jambs. Also called 

I pj mr,elbow, ancon, truaa, 

" I and console. (6)Apro- 
r jeotiou along the up- 
per side of a lateral 
faoe of a block of stone, fitting into a eorre- 


crovice or nssurp runnmg across tne regular oroM-head guides, in a iteain onglne, pamilel bars Ik). 
lodes of tho district, and filled, not with ore, but tween which Bie cross-bead moves in a rlgl)t line with the 
with fluenn, or ferruginous clay. See .flucan. cylinder. Sometimes oallctl motion-bors. 

[Cornwall.! cross-hilt (krds'hilt), n. The hilt of a sword 

Crowed croas-fox (krftH'fokB), m. A variety or 8ubs|>e- when made with a simple cross-guard or pair of 



oies of tho common fox, having a longitudinal quillons, and with no other defense for the 
hand, in such a cose the blade and barrel and the crou- 
guard or unilluns make a complete lAtIn cron. This was 
tho iisiml form of swords in Kurupo in the middle ages. 
See cut under claymore. 

crossing (krds'ing), n, [Verbal n. of croaal , ».] 
1. The act of pasBing across something: as, 
tho crosaing of the Atlantic. — 2. Intersection: 
as, the cromng of bars in latticework. — 3. The 
place at which a road, ravine, mountain, river, 
etc., is or may be crossed or passed over: as, 
the crossinya of streets. 





i variety of the 


[yul/es/OlvHt). 


4. In railroads, the necessary arrangement of 
rails to form a communication from one track- 
way to the other.— 6. The act of opposing or 
dark dorsal area decussating with a dark area thwarting ; contradiction, 
across the shoulders. Xlm pelt Ismure besutiful than Cousin, of many men 

^ ..I - •• * . I do not bear theao cro«»»n/;i. 

.^.iirindtuvhtiamiyBUlVofyoTO ?op^ tmd ofTmoriraimra^^^^ ^ „ ,, 

wnstruct^ of such blocks. Such coiiitructlon eliminate (ondUioii. Hoe eilver-fox. 6. The act of making tho Sign of the crOBS: 

rirtJS? wuirale^t® rtittorii’v to a lintoi*OTVfla/coiiiuff CTOBS-frog (krds'frog), M. Soo/rop. as, with many protestations and croaainga.— 7. 

9 Sam^ns erojIslT^ * croSB-furrow (krAB'fnr^o), ». In agri,j n fur- The Mt or proceBft of croftB-breeding or croaft- 


Bionet are often %o hewn for flat arohea o 


a witness off'the Add* them, in . ,,*ugiiy rciiuiiedby»tntutoto be protected by 

called by one party by tho opposite party or his ^ ^ a ilagman or a signal, or by gates m charge of a keep-^ 

counsel. ^ » •’ crOBS-garnet (krds giir'net), «. A hinge shaped Also culled a fewrcroisin;/. 

HU tBrrtine il examlnatlon-ln-chlef was as cxcejlent as llaf oSJr®‘mo^Lto?to ulflra^^^ toJ totot'bctou at Cf OB?-Ja«5k (krds'^ak,' b^ sailors kr6' jek), ». 
bis crMS-szaintnofton. 


"f “* leaf or door, tho shorter to the frame, tho Joint being uv 

Brouyham, Krtkine. pieeting of the two. Called in Scotland crmte-taiM 


Etrlot crow-examlnaUon, croM-exaininatlon conftned hinye. 

Btoncy and creiilfdllty of the witness and tho CTOBS-gartcred (krbs ' giir " tftrd), a. 


large square sail bent and set to the lower 

yard on the mizzenmast orou-jbok yard, the 

Wearing lower yard on the mizzcmnait. 

croBB-legged (kr68'leg*'od), a. Having the legs 


to the competency SI , 

natters touching which he was examined by the party croHHod iinon tbo loir 

calling him, as diatlnguliIieU from cross examination open- Ku™)™ . crossed" characterized bv crossinir of the loM 

log new subjects material to tho issues. He will come . . . croee-yaricreA, a fashion she detosts, crossoa , cnaractonzea tiy Crossing oi tue legs. 

< m,, S/utk.,'!. N,, II. {>. In an arch In tho south wall of the church 1* cut In 

OTOM-fl X a i a ln O (XroH eg-zam in), 1. (. To tx- Hail there anneanKl some sharp cr««»-ffnrt#r d man *'''® IKjrtralture of a knight lying eroiedeyged. In 

jj^no (a witness of the adverse party , as when laugh of mail. AMc. lierkshl?e, I. ifl, 

the defendant oxaminos a witness called by tho rmyda,,. xhu pilot wa. an old man with n turban and a long grey 

plaintiff, and vice versa ; hence, to croas-quea- croas-erained (krbs'Krfind). a. 1 Havinir an "ud ero»».lfwed in the item of hU boat. 

■ “ '' ' " if. ,. I ^ ft. Curzon, Monaat. ill the Levant, p. 2. 


tion. Bee cross-examination. 


There'! guilt appears in (light's aln face, 

Ye'll ervM-examine (loordle. 

Uum'H tadyianuVe Ilalladi, VIII. 380). 
The opjiortunlty t« eroM-exaviine the wltncases hoi boon 


CrOBB-examiner (krds'eg-zam'in-Cr), 
who crosa-oxaminos. 
orOBS-eye (krds'I), «. obliquity of vision : want 


CTOSS-graineu laroB gnmuA «»• -x. xusvijik 

irregular gnarled gram or fiber, as timber. 

If the stuff proves (Tow-yraMied in any part of Ita length, CrOBSWtJ, CTOBlot^ (krfis'let), n, [< oross^ + 
then you must turn your stuff to plane It tho contrary dim. -ict.J A Small cross, 
way, so far as it runs croee-ffrained, Moton. 


Then Una gan to aske, If ought he knew, 


trew. 

That In hii armour bare a eroelet red 1 

Spenser, F. Q., I. vl. 86. 
OrOM orosslet, in her., a crois having the 


w 


One Mfractory. 

with eramit-grain'd wor<ia they did him thwart, 
imiitv Of Vision- want "<>«< H'W SfuMy(CWs Ballads, V. 290 ). 

.t ,OMora.„c,iitheopll 4 ,, .tmbUu., 
squint ; Bpeofloally, that sort of stjnint in which ^ eroee-yrair^, «ld.f«ihloned. whimsical fellow, with misVf a m^ of OF 

both eyes turn toward tho nose, so that the auiwlyfitoe. GMdswith. She Stoops to Conquer, 1 . 2 . crvsier, a mooinoanon or ur. 

ravs of iiuht in nassinir to tho eves cross each a /, croisel, a pot, crucible; see cresset and orud- 

rap 01 iiguT,, in passing to tne eyes, cross eacn crOBS-guard (krds'gttrd), n. 1. The guard of nu-i a crucible 
strabismus. a sword when made in the form of a bar at right ^ 

"i Affeoted with obliquity 

ot vision . squmt-eyed. ages commonly had a cross-Kuard without other defense 

CroSB-fortilixable (krfis ffir ti-U-za-bl), fl. Ca- for the hsnd, which Was protected by the gauntlet. See 

pable of orOHB-fertilization. Afft and cro«-A«i ; also couft/or-yManl. , - 

Blossoms crtsx./ern/izaftie by in.ecu. 3 . A similar defense mounted UDon the shaft of - . o 

meriu Mag. XXXV. 7 S 5 . » Spear, usually not far below the bead. Hunt- CXOtt^-lMe (teos loq), n. In mining, a lode ot 

Mwnaa.favfifiwatlAn /'iri.Ao'fA,. ♦: li .,s'oii„«i « , ing-speari Were sometimes fltto»l with such a guard, to vein which does nOt follow the regular and or- 

f i 4 *r r ^ ‘***P »» «>« »P«« dinary course of the productive lodes of tho 

In bot., the fertilization of the ovules of oue of its Immediate extrication. diatrict birt interaocte tbam at an anwU i- 

flower by the imllen of another, on the same crOM-hail Atrds'hlik), n, A very fine strand of miio^t lining dfstSte“hSe rim 5 
plant or on another plant of the same speeies. spider's web stretched across the focal plane of veins, each preserving a certain amount ol raraiiaii«jn 


And this chanoun into the crnelet caste 
A poudre, noot I whereof that it was 
Ymaad. Chaucer, Osnon’s Yeuiuan's Tale, 1. 186. 
Your erotslsfs, crucibles, and cuciirbltes. 

B, Joneon, Alchemist, 1. “ 


Of Umm two Mta the 1 «m importsnt 

and pcoduoUre would be called the eroM-fodM. 
eroM-loop (krds'ldp), n. In medieval fort., a 
loophole oat in the form of a cross, so as to give 
free range both horizontally and vertically to 
an aroher or arbalister. 

eroMI-loopllOle (krds'ldp'hdl), n. Same as 
cro98-loop. 

crossly (krds'li), ado. 1. Athwart; so as to 
intersect something else. 

^ piece of joinery, so erostly indented and whimsically 
dovetailed. Burke, American Taxation. 

S. Adversely; in opposition ; contrarily. 

Thy friends are fled to wait upon fhy foes, 

And «rouly to thy good all fortuni goes. 

Rich. 11., ii. 4 . 

8. Peevishly; fretfully. 
cross-mnltipUcation (krds ' mu] - ti - pil - ka 
shgn), n. See mulUpUcation. 
crossness (krds'nes), n. 1. Transverseness; 
intersection. 

Lord Petersham, with his hose and legs twisted to every 
point of erotmeti. Walpole, Letters, 11. 211. 

S. Peevishness; fretfulness; ill humor; per- 
verseness. 
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flrst dorsal la behind the ventrsla, and the anal close to the 
caudal ; the nasal cavities are confluent with the mouth. 
The speoiee are inhabitants of the western Pacltto and 
especially Australian seas. 

OrOBSOrnlnina (kros'p-ri-ni'ne), n. pi. rNL., < 
Croseorhinm + •drur.} Same as Vroaaorhinulw. 

OrOBBOrhlniul (kros-p-ri'nus), n. [NL., < Gr. 
K^aot, fringe, + plvn, a shark.] A genus of 
sharks with fringed lips, representing, in some 
systems of classMcation, a special family, the 
Crossorhinida. 

crossover (krds'o^vdr), n. In calico-printing, a 
superimposed color in the form of stripes, bands, 
or cross-bars. 

Printed as a crMnojwr, It darkens the indigo where it 
falls, hut tho yellow shade of the colour gives a groenUh 
hue to it. Ure, Diet., IV. .S27. 

crosspatoh (krds'pach), n. An ill-natured per- 
son. [Colloq.] 


Shak,, Much Ado, II. 8. 
Orossopinss (kros-p-pi'nS), ». pi. [NL., < Cro«- 
sopue + -»»mb.3 a subfamily of aquatic shrews, 
of the family Soriddee, containing the genera 
Croesopue, Neoaorex, and Nectogak. They are 
known as water-ahrewa, oared shretca, and fringe- 
footed shrews. Properly Croaaopodinea. 
Cnrossopterygiackro-sop-te-rij'i-ttl.n.nl. [NL.] 
1. In Cope’s early system of classincation, a 
subclass of fishes. Their technical characters are : a 
hyomandlbular bone articulated wltli the cranium: the 

"es well developed; a single ceratohyal; no 

Cs ; and llmlM having the derivative radii ol 
eries on the extr 
■uii uo .u ..be pectoral fln tl 
teryglum, and propterygium. 

8. In Cope’s later system (1887), a snperorder 
limited to teleostomous fishes having dorsal, 
anal, pectoral, and ventral basilar segments 
for the fins, those of the dorsal and anal numer- 
ous and each articulating with a single ele- 
ment, if any, and the aotiuosts numerous in the 
pectorals and ventrals. it Includes, as orders, the 
CladUtia, Haplistia, and Taaeietia. Tho iiolypterids (Cla- 
dittia) are the only living representatives. 

8. [1. c.] Plural of croaaopterygium. 
crOBS^terygian (kro-sop-te-rij'i-an), a. and n. 

{ As Croaaopterugia + -o».] I. a. In ichth,, bo- 
onging to or of the nature of the Croaaojyterygia 
or CroaaopterygidcB ; pertaining to the Croaaop- 
terygia. Also crosaopterygious. 


:e most ancient CroMopterygian Oanolds I 

10 of any other Ashes. Huxley, Anat. Vert., p. 

H. n. One of the Croaaopteryqia. 

OroSBOpterygldflB (kro-sop-te-nj'i-dS), n. pi. 
[NL., \ Croaaopterygia + -<a«.] A subordor of ga- 
noid fossil and recent fishes, so called from tho 
fin-rays of the paired fins being arranged so as 
to form a fringe round a central lobe, it includes 
the greater number of the Old Rod Sandstone Ashes, while 
the living genus Polyptmu, als«) belougtng to it, Inhabits 
the Nile and other African rivers. As thus defined, it em- 
braces dipnoans as well as true crossopteryglana. See cut 
under Holoptyehiue. 

OroSBOpterygU (kro-sop-te-rlj 'l-I), n. pi. [NTj. , 
pi. of oroaaopterygiua : see eroaaop^rygiona.i 
Same as Croaaopterygia. 

ipteryglous (kro-sop-tg-rij'i-us), a. [< 
rosaopierygiua, < Qr. apoaaoi, tassels, fringe. 


NL. croeaopioryyma, \ \jrr. n/juuvu., wnBois, xhukv, j , ^ 
•f mipvS (irrepvy-) or impiytov, a wing, fin.] 

Same as orossopterygian. 

crOMOpteryslum (l^OHSop-te-rij'i-um), n.; pi. 
orosaopterygia (-ft). [NL., neut. of croaaoptery- 
giua: see crosaopterygioua.'] A form of pecto- 
ral orventral fins, havinga median jointed stem, 
beset bifariously with series of jointed rays. 

Orossopiu (kros^pus), n. [NL. ( Wagler, 1882), 

< Or. Kpoaaol, tassms, a fringe, + ffoTf (irod-) ss 
E. foot."] A genus of old-world fringe-footed 
aquatio shrews, with the feet not webbed, 30 
teeth, and a long tail with a fringe or crest of 
hairs. The best-known species is C. fodiena, 
tho water-shrew or oared shrew of Europe. 

orosBOrllillid (kros-p-rin'id), n. A selaoElan of 
the family CroaaorMnidee. 

Orouarhudda (kros-o-rin'i-de), n. pi. [NL., 

< Croaaorhinua + -idte.] A family of anarthroiu 

. . -L Croaaorhinua. 


cr 088 -pawl, cross-roall (krds'p&l, -sp&l), n. In 
ahip-carp., one of the horizontal pieces of tim- 
ber used to brace the frame of a ship during 
construction. Also croaa-apale. 

crosspiece (krds'pes), n. 1. In general, a piece 
of material of any kind placed or fastened across 
anything else. — 2. Naut.i (a) A rail of timber 
extending over the windlass of a ship, furnished 
with pins with whieh to fasten tho rigging, as 
occasion requires. (5) A piece of timber bolted 
across two bits, for the purpose of fastening 
ropes. In this sense also cros8-hif. — 3. hi anat., 
the great white transverse commissure of tho 
brain; the corpus callosum, or trabs cerebri. 
See corjyus, — 4. A small cross-guard of a sword 
or dagger, hardly large enough to protect tho 
hand, as in most Roman swords. Ucwilt . — 6t. 
Same as croaapatch, 

cross-piled (krds'pild), a. Piled crosswise, as 
bars of iron. 

cross-pollination (krds'pol-i-na'shqn), n. Same 
as croaa-fertilisation. 

cross-purpose (krds'per'pus), «. l. An op- 
posing or counter purpose ; a conflicting inten- 
tion or plan ; a plan or course of action run- 
ning counter to the plan or course of action 
purposed by another: most frequently in the 
plural : as, they are pursuing croaa-purpoaea. 

To allow Imnefit of clergy, and to restrain the preiis, Reemi 
to littve Hometiling of eroee-purpoee in it. Sha/teebury. 
2. pi. A sort of conversational game; a game 
of words or phrases used at random.— At cross- 
purposes, punming plana or course- -•* — ' ■■ ‘ 
hiturfuru wltli each other, though li 
end ; unintentionally antagonizing 
persons. 

cross-quarters (krds'kw&r'Wrz), w. In arch., 
an ornament of tracery rosembliiig the four 
petals of a cruciform flower ; a quatrefoil. 

cross-question (krds'kwes'chgn), v. t. To ques- 
tion minutely or repeatedly ; put tho same ques- 
tions to in varied forms; oross-examine. 

They were so narrowly sifted, so craftily examined, and 
croee-queetUmed by the .fewlsh magistrates. 

Killingbeck, Sermons, p. 127. 

cross-reference (krCs'ref'Ar-ens), n. A refer- 
ence in a book to another title, phrase, or pas- 
sage in it for further treatment or elucidation 
of a subject. 

cross-road (krds'rdd), n. 1. A road that crosses 
from ono main road to another; a by-road. — 
2. A road that crosses another, especially a 
main road, or ono of two or more roads that 
cross each other. — 3. pi. Two or more roads so 



CroM-spIder Hi. 


M-ruods, the word in tl 

„ulnr) often form the nucleus of a village, 

having a general store, a blacksmith's shop, etc., and tie- 
Ing a resort or stopping-place for the rural population. 
Uenoe the term is often In the United States (some- 
times attrlbutlvely) with an Implication of provincialism 
or Instgnlfloauoe. 

I refer to your old companions of tho cross-roads and tlie 
raoe-oourse. If. Jf. Baker, Now Timothy, p. 170. 

cross-row (krds'rd), 
chriatoroaa-row. 


The alphabet. See 


He hearkens after prophecies Mid dreams. 

And from the cross-roio plucks the letter Q. 

Shak., Rich. III., i. 1. 

cross-ruff (krfis'ruf'), n. In whiat, a doable 
rull ; a see-saw (which see), 
oross-sectlon (krds'sefc'shgn), n. A section of 
something made by a plane passed through It 
at right angles to ono of its axes, especiafly to 
its longest axis ; a piece of some b^y out or. 
sliced off in a dilution perpendioular to an axis 
of the body: as, a croaa-aeotion of a tree out oat 


to show the grain; a drawing of the oross-SM- 
fton of a ship. 

Low-water widths are only known where the cross-sse* 
lion and range have been determined. 

llumphreye and Abbott, Rep. on Miss. River. 

cross-set (krfis'set), a. Directed across any 
lino or coui-se ; running across. 

A eroee-eel current iKiro them from the track. J. BaiUl*. 

cross-shed (krfis'shed), n. The upper shed of 
a gauze-loom. E. H. Knight. 
cross-sill (krds'sil), n. In railroads, a block of 
stone or wood laid for the support of a sleeper 
when broken stone is used as filling or ballast, 
cross-somer, ». See croaa-aummer. 
crosB-spale (krds'spal), n. Same as croaa-pawl. 
cross-spall, n. See croaa-pawl. 
cross-spider (krOB'8pI'’d6r). n. A name of the 
common British garden-spider, or diadem-spi- 
der, Epeira 
diadema : so 
called from 
the colored 
cross on top 
of the abdo- 
men. 

cross-spine 

(krds spin), 
u. A dwarf 
leguminous 
shrub of Por- 
tugal, iSfauro- 
canthuaaphyl- 
tua, with 

handsome 
flowers: so 
called from 
its thorns, 
which are 
branched in 
the form of a 
cross. 

cross-springer (krfis' spring^ Ar), n. In noined 
vaulting, n rib which extends diagonally from 
ono pier to another, across the vault; an are 
ogive. 

cross-staff (krds'stkf), n. 1. An instrument 
formerly used to take tho altitude of the sun 
or stars. It was superseded by tho quadrant. 
Also called /orc-staj. 

At noon oi 

nndfoiiml w_ 

utCR north latitude. 

2. In aurv,, an instrument consisting of a staff 
canying a brass circle divided into four equal 
parts or quadrants by two lines intersecting 
each other at the center. At tho extremity of each 
line pernendlciilnr algliU are fixed, with hulea below each 
Rllt for the better dlacovery of distant objocU. It ia used 
for taking olfaeta. 

3. Same as crosier, 1 Bishop’s cross-staff. Sm. 

rjneoopal etaff, under ilaff. 

cross-stitfm (krds'stich), n. In needlework, a 
stitch of the form X . It consists of two stitches 
of the same length, the one crossing the other 
in the middle. 

crOBS-stone (krAs'ston), n. 1. cihiastolite.— 
2. A name of tho minerals staurolito and har- 
motome, both of which often occur in com- 
pound or twin crystals having more or less the 
shape of a cross. 

croBB-BUminer (krfts'sum'^r), n. A cross-beam. 
See summer. Also croea-aomer. 
cross-tail (krds'tal), n. In a back-action steam- 
engine, the crosspiece which connects the side- 
bars at the opposite end from tho cross-head. 
The ooniieotfng-rod in such engines reaches 

from the cross-tail to tho crank Cross-tall gud- 

gson, binge. Seo the noun*, 
crosshtic (krds'ti), n. In a railroad, a timber 
or sill placed under opposite rails as a sup- 
port and to prevent them from 
spreading; a tie or sleeper, 
cross-tilling (krCs'ti'ning), n. 

In agri., a mode of harrowing 
crosswise, or in a direction 
across tho ridges. 
orOBStree (krds'tre), n. Eatit., 
one of the horizontal pieces of 
timber or metal, supported by 
the cheeks and trestietrees, at 
the upper ends of the lower ' 
masts In fore-and-aft rigged 
vessels, and at the topmast- 
heads of square-rigged vessels. 

Tbelr use ii tu uxtnnd ihe topmoit- or 
topgaliant-rigging, and to afford a 
Htandlng-place for teamen. They are 
let into the trestletreci, and bolted 
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^gnMN-^alva (krdH'valv), n, A valve placed 
where two pipes intersect, or where a pipe di- 
verges into two rectangular branches. 

orOM-vaulting (krds'v41"ting), n. In arch., 
vaulting formed by the intersection of two or 
more simple vaults, when the vault* spring at tlie 
tame level, anti rise Ut the auniu height, the ero»8-vauUlng 
I* termed a ijruin. 

orou-vine (krfts'vin), n. The Bignonia cai>ren~ 
lata of the southern United States, from the 
cross-like arrangement of medullary tissue, as 
shown in a transverse section of the older 
sterns. 

OrOBB-way (krds'wa), n. A cross-road. 

There are lu many crou-ipayn, there'* nu following her. 

FUu-her, Pilgrim, Iv. 1. 

orOBBWays (krds'waz), adv. Same as oro««- 
toiae, 2, 5. [Rare.] 

CrOBB’Webbi^ (krhs'web’ing), n. In saddleru, 
webbing drawn over the saddletree to strength- 
en the roundatiou of the seat of the saddle. 

CrOBB-week (ki'6s ' wek) , M. Rogation week ; the 
week lieginning with Rogation Sunday: hu[>- 
posed to t>o so called from the medieval custom 
of carrying the cross about tho parish in pro- 
cession at that season. See rogation. 

The parwin, vicar, or curate, and church-wardctu, Rhall 
... Ill the day* of the rogation* commonly called Cromi- 
wuk <ir Uang-dayi, walk the aocnetomed hound* of every 
parUh. Ahp. Grituial, Hemuiii* (l*arker Sue.), J). 141. 

orOBB-'Wire (kr68'wir), n. A wire placed trans- 
versely to another ; speciflcaliy, same as crosg- 
hair. 

erOBBWlBe (krds'wiz), adv. [< cross^ + -wiae.] 
1. In the form of a cross. 

The church la built em«*u>i4e, with a fine aplro. 

Johmon, To Sirs, Thralo, Aug. 12, 1778. 

fl. Across; transversely: absolutely or followed 
by to before an object: as, the timbers wore 
laid crossiohte; tho woof runs crovswisv to the 
warp. — 8. Figuratively, contrary to desire; at 
cross-purposes; against tho CTain: as, every- 
thing goes croasicm to-day. In last two senses 
also oroBsways. 

erOBBWOrt (krd8'w6rt), n. A name of plants of 
various genera, particularly Galium cruciatum 
(see Galium), Enpatoriuin uerfoliatum (more 
commonly called ooneaet), Lyaimachia quadti- 
/olia, and plants of the genus Crucianelta. 

orotal (kro’tal), «. [< erotalum.’] A jingling 
ornament formerly used in clerical vestments. 
erotalum. 

orotala, n. Plural of erotalum. 

Orotalaria (kro-ta-la'ri-ll), n. [NL. (so called 
because the seeds rattle in the pod if sliakon), 
< Gr. Kpdra'Aov, a rattle.] A very extensive ge- 
nus of plants; of tho natural order Leguminoam, 
containing several hundred known species ; 
rattlewort. The succlc* are all native* <.f warm cli- 
mate*, hut have heuri long cultivated in huthuiiRe*. A kind 
of hump 1* made fnmi the liiiier hark of juiu'ta, which 
1* ealled siiiin-hemp, etc. (see vunrt); other specie* yield 
uteful flher*. 1'he raltlvhox, C. sm/iffuft's, l» a common 
species of the eastern tliifted .State*. 

erotalld (kro'ta-Ud), n. A snake of the family 
Crotalidm. 

OrotalidSB (kro-tal'i-de), «. pi. [NL., < Vrotalua 
+ 4dai.) A family of venomous st^riioiits, of 
the group Holenoglypha of the order Ophidia, 
having a dilatable mouth with perforatml poi- 
son-fangs, and poison-glands, and difforingfrom 
Viperidir, chiefly in having a dt^ep pit on each 
side of the head between the eye and the nos- 
tril, whence they are also called Bothrophera ; 
the rattlesnake family : so called from the crejji- 
taoulum or rattle with which the tail ends in 
many of the species. The family contain* most of the 
venomous serpunts of thu warmer part* of Asia and Ameri- 
os, such a* the rattlesnakes, iiioccasiii*, eopperheads, Inish- 
masters, etc., of tho genera Crofnlim, TriijuiMceplialun, 
Sothropt, tVacAn^i, Trinu-reauru*, Cranpf.docephalm, etc. 

crotaliform (kro-tal'i-fdrm), a. PC NL, €ro- 
talua. q. v., + L. forma, shape.] Rosombling 
or related to tho rattlesnake ; soleuoglyph ; vi- 
peroid: speciflcaliy said of venomous serpents, 
OB of the family Vrotalidw, in distinction from 
eobriform. The crotaliform serpenta are the Solemi- 
glypha, inchullug the families Cautuia, Atractatjrididar, 
Vxperidm, and Crotalidtg. • 

Orotalina (kro-ta-li'ne), «. pi. [NL.. < Crota- 
lu8 “1- -»««!.] A subfamily of Vrotalida, con- 
taining the rattlesnakes, characterized by hav- 
ing the tail ending in a rattle or crepitaoulum. 
See Crotalidiv and rattleanake. 

Orotallne (kro'ta-lin), a. [< Crotalua + -<nel.] 
Having a rattle) as a rattlesnake ; specifically, 
pertaining to or having the characters of the 
Crotalina or Crotalidae. 
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The venom of the crotaliM snskee can be subjeoted to 
the temperature of the boiling of water without com- 
pletely fusing Its puisoiiouH power. 

The Ameriean, VI. 178. 

Orotalinl (kro-ta-ll'ni), n. pi. [NL. (Oppel, 
1811), < Crotalua + -ini.] The pit-vipers or 
crotaliform snakes of the genera Crotalua and 
Trigouocejthalua, in a brood sense. 

crotalo (kid'ta-lo), M. [< Gr. spdroAov, a rattle, 
clanper, a sort of custaiiet, used in the worship 
of Cybele.] A Turkish musical instrument, 
corresponding to the ancient cymbalum. 
Orotalophorus (krd-tf^lof'^rus), n. [NL., < 
Or. KfidraAoi', a rattle, clapper, + •<ji6poc, < 
s= E. fteori.] A geuus of rattlesnakes, having 
the top of the heatl covered with nine large 
symmetrical plates, as in ordinary innocuous 
colubrine snakes, it includes the small rattlesnakes 
of North America, such ns tho grouiid-rattlosnako jfC'. mi- 
liariue), the pruirle-rattlosnake or iiiassasauga (C. terge- 
mintig), the hlack mussasauga (C. kirtlaudi), etc. Some of 
those are commonly known as "sidewtpors,” from their 
hahit of wriggling sIiIowIku. They are comparatively 
small, hut very venomous. See Crolalut. 

erotalum (krd''U-lum), n.; pi. crotala (-Iji). 
[L., < Gr. Kfi/iTalov, a rattle.] 1. A rattle or 
clapper, made of wood or bone, anciently used 
in Egypt and Greece. 

Tart of one nieto|>o [Thigalciu) retains tho torso of a 
inaiimd with krotala in her right hand, as if ready fur 
the dnnee. A. S. Murray, (ireek Sculiiture, II. 178. 

2, A name given to bells of tho form of sleigh- 
btdls or grelots. Such hells, when very *mall, were 
used (or hawks, and, as hawk-bells, often appear in her- 
aldry, Larger ones aro occasionally seen, which have 
been hauded down from tho middle ages, and are still 
Utilized 111 certain eurioiis local customs. 

Orotalus (kro'ta-lus), M. [NL., < Gr. Kp6Ta^nv, 
a rattle.] The typical genus of rattlesnakes of 
tiio subfamily Crotalinm, having most of the top 
of the head covered with scales like those of 



the back, a well-developed rattle, and the scutes 
under the tail (subcaudal) entire, it contains the 
largest rattlers, os 0. duritmu, the handed rattlesnake, 
and C. adamanteiu, tho diamond rattlesnake, two spuciog 
found In eastern parts of the liiiited States; C. confiuen- 
tun, the commonest and most widely distributed rattler 
of the western part* of the United States; C. mnloeeuii, 
the black rattlesnake; C. gyrthta, the rare red rattle- 
snake ; and others. Also sometiines called CaudUona ; in 
this case the name Crotahu U transferred to the genus 
otherwise called Crotalnphurue. .See also cut luider rattle- 

crotaphe (kro'ta-fe), n. [< Gr. apdraipoc, the side 
of the head, pl'.‘ the temples.] A painful pul- 
sation or throbbing in tho temples. 

CTOtaphic (kro-taf'^ik), a. [< LOr. aiMTaepiKdc, < 
Gr. file side of the head, pi, the tem- 

ples.] In anal., temporal; crotaphl^. [Rare.] 
crotaphite (fcrd'ta-fit), «. and n. [< Gr. apora- 
0/rr/c. relating to the temples, < k^o^, tem- 
poral region, pi. the temples, < Kporeiv, strike, 
cause to rattle.] I. a. In anof., relating to the 
temples ; temporal : as, the crotaphite oepres- 
siou of the skull, tho temporal fossa; the cro- 
taphite muscle, the temporalis. [Rare.] 

The (rattlelsnako “strikes” : by the slmnUaneous con- 
traction of the crotaphite muscle, part of which extends 
over the ]>uhion-gliiDd, tho poison Is injected into the 
wound. Huxley, Anat. Vert, p. 207. 

n.t n. A temporal musole. Coles, 1717. 
OrotaphT^ (krfi-ta-fi'tus), n. [NL., prop. 
* Crotaphitua, *Crotdphitea, < Gr. Kpora^nit, re- 
lating to the temples: see erotapAite.] A genus 
of lizards, of the family Ipuanida, oontfdniim 
large and handsome speoies, as 0. collaria, C. 
wializeHi, and C. retieulatua. They an abundsnt wad 
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ohsrscteristlo speoies of the southwestern portioM ti-Un 
United Stotes, sometimes attaining a length of nearly a 
foot, having a slender form, long tall, riohly variegated 
coloration, and great activity. 

crotch (kroon), n. [< ME. orotohe, erodke, a 
shepherd’s crook, witn var. erohe, crook; mixed 
with croche, prop, cruche, orucohe, a crutch, and 
with eroce, a crgzier : see crook, croch^, crutchl, 
eroaa'^, crosier, and of. crotchet, ult. a dim. of 
croteA] 1. A fork or forking ; a point or line 
of divergence or parting, as of two legs or 
branches: as, the crotch of a tree (the pomt of 
separation of the main stem into two parts) ; a 
iooe of timber with a crotch.— ‘2^. A shep- 
erd’s crook. 

Crake [var. crotehe, eroche] or sebeype hoke, pedum, cam- 
buca, podium. Prompt. Pare,, p. 104. 

8. JVa«f., same as crutch^, 3 (d).— 4. In UlUarda, 
a space, generally 4^ inches square, at a cor- 
ner of the table. 

crotched (krocht), «. [< crotch + -«d3.] 1, 
Having a crotch; forked. 

Which runneth by Estrldinodoch, a erotehed brooke. 

lloUnihed, Uoacrlp. of Britain, xlv. 
2. Peevish ; cross ; crotchety, [Local, andpron. 
kroch'ed.l 

crotchet (kroch'et), n. [< ME. crochett, a little 
hook, also a erotohot in music, < OF. crochet, a 
little hook, a crotchet in music, dim. of croc, a 
hook: see crook and crotch.] 1. A little hook ; 
a hook. 

Two licihiyg . . . 

That heiigot shalle be with hole sylour 
With eroehette.e and loupys |luop*J sett on Jyour. 

Book of Curtatye, 1. 446. 

Specifically — 2. In anat., the hooked anterior 
end of the superior occipitotemporal cerebral 
convolution. — 3. In entotn., a little hook-like 
oi’gau or process, generally one of a series; 
specifically, one of tho minute homy hooks on 
the prolegs of many caterpillars. — 4. One of 
the pair of marks, [ ], used in writing and 
printing, now more commonly called brackets. 
Bee bracket^, «., 4, 

The passages included within the parentheses, or crotch, 
ett, os the pres* styles them. 

Boyle, Works, 11. 8, The ruhllsher to the Reader. 
6. A curved surgical instrument with a sharp 
hook, used to extract the fetus in the opera- 
tion of embryotomy. — 0. In music, a note equal 
in length to half a minim or one fourth of a 
semibreve; a quarter note. ’ Bee note. — 7. A 
piece of wood resembling a fork, used as a sup- 
port in building. 

The crotchete of their cot hi colmiiiis rise. 

Dryden, tr. ol Ovid'* Baucis and Thilemnn, 1. 160. 

8. Mint., a peculiar arrangement of troops, in 
which they are drawn up in a line nearly per- 
pendicular to the lino or battle. — 9. In tort., 
an indentation in the glacis of the covered way 
at a point vvhere a traverse is placed. — 10. A 
singular opinion, especially one held by a per- 
son who has no special competency to form a 
correct opinion ; an unusual and whimsical no- 
tion concerning a matter of fact or principle of 
action ; a perverse or odd conceit. 

Some crotchet has possess’d him. 

And ho is Hx'd to follow \ 

Shirley, Love's Cruelty, 1. 2. 
Many of the things brought forward would now be called 
rrutchete, whiuh is the iiearesl word we have to the old 
'‘paradox.” But there 1* this differeiiue, that by calling 
a thing a crotchet we mean to sMak lightly of It. 

He Maryan, Budget of Taradoxes, p. 2. 
Dr. Kenn, exemplary as he had hitherto appeared, had 
hi* crofcfcet*— iKiBsibly his weaknesses. 

George Kliot, Mill on tho Tloaj, vil. 4. 
Orotoliet-rest, in mmic, a quarter rest 

crotdiett, V. t, or i. [< crotchet, ».] To play 
or sing in quick rhythm. 

'J'hese cantels and morsels of scripture warbled, quaver- 
ed, and croteheMed, to give pleasure unto tho ears. 

IJannar, tr. of Beza's Sermon* (1687), p. 267. 
Drawing hi* breath as thick and *hort as can 
Tho nimblest eroteheting miuician. 

Honne, Jealousy. 

crotcheted (kroch'et-ed), a. [< crotchet + -ed3.] 
Marked or measured by crotchets. 

crotchete«r (kroch-et-6r'), n. [< crotchet + 
-€6r.] A crotchety person; one devoted to 
some favorite theory, crotchet, or hobby. 

Nobody of tho slightest pretensions to lnflnenoe Is safe 
from the soUuitous cauvassing and silent pressure of social 
erotcheteen. Fortnightly Rev. 

TIU Adam Smith laid the foundations of modem eco- 
nomics, the Hscal policy of the Doverament was a game of 
perpetual see saw between rival crolfJcAsfuer*. 

Rev., CXXVI. 186. 

crotchetlneBB (kroeb'et-i-nes), n. The state or 
quality of being crotchety; the character of a 
crotcheteer. 



(k*ooh'et-i), a. X< oro«oA«f + -yi.] 
Cbimeterlsed by oda fanoies or orotehets; 
fantastio or eooentrio in thought; whimsical. 


V Bev., Veb. 4, 1806. 


crotet, crofctt, «. [< ME. t^ote, oroote, < OF. 
crote, erotte, F. crotte (= Pr. crota), mud, dirt, 
duug.] 1. A clod. 

Crote ot a turfe, glebicula. Prompt. Parv. 

2. Dung; excrement. 

Oroton (krd'fcon), n. [NL., < Gr, Kpor^v or Kpd- 
r<jv, a tick, also the shrub bearing the castor- 
beiry, which was thought to resemble a tick.] 
1. A genus of euphorbiaoeous plants, compris- 
ing about 500 species, natives of warm and espe- 
cially of tropical regions, many of which possess 
important medicinal properties. Croton rialium, 
a native ol several parts o( the East Indies, possesses 
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(kr$-ton'i-len), n. [< eroton + -yl 
^ — ^eous hydrocarbon (C 4 H 0 ) found 
in illuminating gas. It can be separated as a 
solid by cold anoT compression. 

Orotopnaga (krp-tof'a-gS), n. [NL., short for 
*Crotono2)haga, < Qr. 'a/joriiv or Kporuv, a tick, 
+ (jMyeiv, eat.] The typical and only genus of 
jirds of the subfamily (Jrotophagince. The lead- 
ing spooles are C. ant and C. nUarottrin, lioth of which 



most active and dangerous purgative properties ; eveiy 
part -wood, leaves, and fruit - seems to participate equal- 
ly In the energy. Croton-oll la extracted from the seeds 
of this species, which arc of aixmt the size an<t shape 
of fleld-beans. C. Eleuteria. of the Bahamas, yields cas- 
carllla bark. (See canoariUa.) C. niveut yields a similar 
aromatic bitter bark, known as copalchc bark. Sumo 
other species arc used on account ot their aromatic and 
Iwlsamlc properties, or for their resinous products. 

2. [i. 0 .] A foliage-plant of the genus CodUeum ; 
so named by florists. - Oroton-chloral bydrate 
(so named Itecause formerly believed to be related to cro- 
tonic acid), more property called butyl-chloral hydrate. It 
forms crystalline scales having a punmmt o<lor, little solu- 
ble in cold water, easily stdulde In afttohni ami glycerin. 
It is somewhat used In medicine for cephalic neuralgia. 

orotonate (kro'ton-at), n. [< croton(ic) 4- -afei.] 
In chem.. a salt formed by the union of crotonic 
acid with a base. 

croton-bug (kro'ton-bug), M. [< Croton (in 
reference to the Croton aqueduct, from the 
Croton river in Westchester 
county, New York, to the 
city of New York; perhaps 
because they became abun- 
dant in New York about 
the time that Croton water 
was introduced (1842), or 
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birds of the subfamily Crotopluiffinw. The lead 
Ing species are C. ant and C. nUarottrin, lioth of which 
occur in the United States and the warmer parts of Amer- 
ica pnerally. See ani. 

Oroiopbaginsa (kro-tof-a-ji'ne), n. pi. [NL., < 
Crotoj)haga + -intcl] A subfamily of Cuculida;. 
peculiar to America; the anis or keel-billed 
cuckoos. They have a long tall of only eight graduated 
feathers, and an extremely coinprcssed bill. Thu upper 
mandible rises Into a high, sharp crest or keel with very 
convex proflle,^lts sides being usually sulcate, and its tip 
is deflected. The plumage Is of a uniform lustrous black. 
The feathers of the head and neck are lengthened and 
lanceolate, with distinct scale-Uke margins; the face is 
naked. There Is but one genus, Crotophaya. See on/. 

crottldsl (krot'lz), w. pi. [< ME. crotcl; dim. of 
crote, q. v.] 1. Crumbs. [Prov. Eng.] — 2. 

Dung ; excrement, as of the sheep, goat, or hare, 
crottles^ (krot'lz), n. pi. [< Gael, croffll, also cro- 
tan, a general name for lichens, especially those 
used for dyeing.] A name given in Seotlaml 
and in some parts of England to various spe- 
cies of lichens used in dyeing, distinguished u.s 
black, brovm, white, etc., crotuea. Umler this name 
are Included Pamuiliaphyiiod.ee, P. caperala, P. naxalilie, 
Stietapulmonaria, and Lteanerra jialteeeene. 
crouch^ (ki'oueh), v. [Also dial, crooch ; < ME. 
crouchen, crucchm {tot"eruchen1), unassibilatcd 
crouken, crouch, bend ; a var. of eroken, crook, 
bend, the unusual change of vowel (d to it = on) 
being due perhaps to the influence of erouchen, 
cross (see crouch^), or of crucehe, crutch (see 
crutch^). Ct. orutch‘‘t.] I. infrans. 1. To bend; 
stoop low; lie or stoop close to the wound, as 
an animal in preparing to spring or from fear : 
as, a dog crouches to his master ; a lion crouches 
in the thicket. 

You know the voice, and now crouch like a cur 

Ta'en worrying Hhuep. 

PUteher (find another), Love's Cure. 

There croueA, . . . 

Lit by the sole lamp iulTured for their sake. 

Two awe-struck flimrcs. 

lirovminy. Ring and Book, I. 40. 
2. To bow or stoop servilely; make slavish 
obeisance; fawn; cringe. 

Every one that is left In thine house shall come and 
crouch to him for a piece of stiver. 1 Sum. 11. .HO. 

Other mercenaries, that crouch unto him In fear of hell, 



Croton-bug IBlalta gtr- 


water-pipes) + A 

common name in the United 
States for Blatta {Ectobia) 
germanica, a roach, original- 
W imported from Europe. 

It is much smaller and of a light- 
er color than Periplaneta onen- 
talU, the black-beetle of England. 

(See out under Elttttidiee.) 

erotone (kro . t5 ' nS), n. 

[NL., < Gt. kpoiiiv, a tick.] 

1 A fungous excrescence 
on trees, caused by an in- 
sect. Hence — 2. Inpathol., 
a small fungous exoresoenoe on the periosteum. 

orotoHlc (krp-ton'ik), a. [< eroton + -tc.] Per- 
taining to or derived from plants of the genus 
Croton. — Crotonic add, CsHaOs, an acid discovered 
^ Pelletier and Caventou In the seeds of the plant Croton 
TigUwn, and obtainable from croton-oil. It has a pun- 
gent and nauseous smell and a buniing taste, and is very 
poisonous. Its salts are termed orotonate*. 

crotonln, crotonine (kro'tqu-in), n. [< oroton 
+ -»n 8 , -<w 8 .] A vegeto-alkali found in the 
seeds of Croton Tiglium. 

croton-oll (kro'tpn-oil'), n. A vegetable oil 
expressed from the seeds of the Croton Tiglium. 
See Oroton, it U a valuable article of the materia 


if great service in 0 


ir T. Browne, Ucligio Medici, 1. fi2. 

On the other side was a great native population, help- 
less, tiiiiid, accustomed to crouch under uiipressloii. 

Macaulay, Warren Hostings. 

II. trans. To bend or cause to bend low, ns 
if for concealment, or in fear or abasement. 
[Rare.] 

She folded her arms across her chest. 

And crouched her head upon her breast. 

And looked askance at Cnristabel. 

Coleridge, ChristalM)], 11. 
crouch^t (krouch), n. [< ME. crouchc, cruche, a 
cross: see crosst, n., otym. (3).] A cross; a 
crucifix; the sign of the cross; the cross on n 
coin, or the coin itself. 8 eo cross^, n. 


ye exaltaclon of ye holy croticL. 

Bngluh GUd* (E. E. T. S.), p. 54. 
croach''^f (krouch), «. t. [< ME. crouchen, cruchen, 
cross, etc. : see cross\ v., otym. (3).] To sign 
with the cross ; bless. 

I crouche thee from elves and from wtghtes. 

Chaucer, Mlller'a Tale, 1. 2»:i. 
croucllback (krouoh'bak), n. Bamo as crook- 
back. 

cronch-clay (krouch'kla), n. An old name for 
the white Derbyshire olay. 
cronclxedt (krouoh'ed), p. a. [Pp. of crouch^, p.] 
Marked with, bearing, or weanug the sign of 
the cross. - Orouolied Mars. Same as omtehed friar* 
(which see, under /War). 

cronchie (krou'ohi), a. [Dim.of croucfti.] Hav- 
ing a humpba«k; huuenbaoked. [Scotch.] 
Crouehie Merran Uumphie. Bum*, Halloween, 

cronohmasf, n. [< ME. erowchemesse, < orowche, 
crouche, cross, + messe, moss. Cf. Christmas, 
etc.] Rogation week. See rogation. 

Ye ferde [fourti 
crotBchemette dal. 

crouoh-'ware (krouoh'wdr), ft. 1. A kind of 
flue pottery made with an admixture of pipe- 
clay in Staffordshire. It is well finished, and its 
paste is very dense. The earliest orouoh-ware 


was of a greenish tint. Solon, The Old IW. 
Potter, p. 154.— 2. A name given to the salt- 
glazed stoneware made at Burslem in Stafford- 
shire from a very early time, this being the ear- 
liest ware of that description made in England. 

croud^t.M. An obsolete form of croicd2. Spenser, 

croud‘‘^t, «• [Also written croude, orowde, < OF. 
croute, crote, < L, crypta, a crypt: see crypt, and 
cf , erode (a var. of croud), and grot, grotto,"] The 
crypt of a church. 

crouger (krou'gt;r), n. A local English (War- 
wicksliire) name of the crucian-carp. 

crouket, «. [ME.: see crocks, otym. (3).] An 
earthen vessel ; a crock. Chaucer. 

croup^ (krttp), n. [Introduced from So. (by 
Frutiois Home, an Edinburgh physician, in a 
treatise on croup, in 1765) ; Sc. croup, croop, < 
croup, crowp, erupe, crope, croak, cry or speak 
with a hoarse voice ; prob. imitative, and in so 
far related to So, roup, cry out, cry hoarsely, 
roup, ti., hoarseness, also croup. Hence (from 
E. ) F. croup. See roup^ and roop.] A name ap- 
plied to a variety of diseases in whicli there is 
Homo interference at the glottis with respira- 
tion. True or memhranuu* croup is iiiflnmnmtion of tha 
larynx (laryngllU) with flbrlnoiu e.\ndatlan forming a 
falae mcmlirune. Many If not all cuacs of true croup are 
diphtheritic In nature. Paine croup Uaiinple or catarrhal 
hiryngitia, not reuniting In the formation of a membrane, 
but inducing at timea apaam of the glottie. Spaaniodxe 
croup, or laryngirmu* »tridulu». In a nervous alTection 
ehnracterized by attacks of laryngeal spiuim independent 
ot local irritation ; popularly called criming cimvulnon*. 

Croup'-^ (krttp), n. [Also dial, crup, early mod, 
E. lUso croojie, < ME. ci oupe, < OF. croupe, P. 
croupe, the croup, rump; of Scand. origin: see 
crop. Hence ult. crupper,] 1. The rump or 
buttocks of certain animals, especially of a 
horse ; hence, the place behind the saddle. 

Tills cartere tliukketh his liurs upon the croupe. 

Chaucer, Kriar's Tale, 1. 281. 


Scott, Young hochinvar. 
2t. A hump or hunch on an auimars body, 
croupade (krd-pad'), n. [F., < croupe, the 
haunch : soo croup‘s. ] In the manage, a leap in 
which the horse draws up his hind legs toward 
tlie belly, without showing his shoes, 
croupal (krS'pal), a. [< croupt + -«!.] Per- 
taining to or of the nature of croup ; croupous ; 
as, croupal dyspnena. 

He thought acute eroujial coses unsuitable for operation. 

Medical New*, XLIX. 68. 

crouper (kr 8 'p 6 r), «. Same as crupper, 2. 
croupier (krtt^pi- 6 r), n, [P. croupier, a partner 
or assistant at a gaming-table, < F. croupe, the 
rump or hinder part (the principal taking the 
croupier, as it were, behind him).] 1 . One who 
collects the money at a gaming-table. — 2. One 
who at a public oinner-party sits at the lower 
end of the table, as assistant chairman. 


Armor for the croup of a horse. Bee bare 
croupilieBS (krO'pi-nes), n. The state of being 
croupy or having a tendency to croup, 
croupous (kra'pus), a. r< emup^ + -o««.] In 
pathol,, pertaining to, of the nature of, or re- 
sembling eroup; involving the formation of a 
false membrane on a mucous surface, Croui>- 
OUS Inflammation, inflammation attended witli the for- 
mation on a mucous surface of a flbrlnuus mciiiliranifonn 
exudation, which can lie easily stripiicd off from the un- 
derlying tissues. 


Croupous pneumonia, lobar pneumonia. 8eo pneu- 

croupy (krd'pi), a. [< orowpl + -i/l.] 1, Per- 
taining to or resembling croup, — 2. Affected 
with or predisposed to croup; also, somewhat 
sick witn croup; having false croup: as, a 
croupy child. 

crouae (krfi^, a. [Also written crous, crowse, 
craw.se, < ME. crous, crus, bold, indignant, prob. 
= MD. kruys, krocs, D, krocs, cross, lit. crisp, 
curled, = LG. krus = G. kraus sr Dan. 8 w. krus 
(in corap.), crisp, curled: see curl. A similar 
change of sense from ‘curled, crisp,’ to ‘brisk, 
lively,’ appears in crisp.] Brisk; frisky; full 
of heart; self-satisfied; appearing courageous; 
saucy. [Prov. Eng. and ^otch.J 

Yet, for all his cracking croute. 

He rewd the raid o' the Kciilswire. 

Baid o' the Beulewire (Child's Ballads, VL 18S), 
Crawing, crawing, 

For my eniwee craw Ing, 

I lost the best feather (' my wing. 

Burning qf Auehindown (CbUdx Bwids, VI. 181), 



Now, they’re oroute *nd cmtie b«lth I 
n», ha, the wooJ«({ o’t. 

Jiurru, Duncan Gray. 
crOttMly, crously (krtis'll), adv. lu a orouse 
manner; nelf-aHsertively; saucily; proudly; 
boldly. [Scotch.] 

I wnt tlicy lirn((Kccl right ermnli/i. 

JJUlie Arehm (Chlhl'a Bnllada, VI. 96X 
Vo cootie iiKMjrcockii, erovjifly craw ! 

/}unu, Tam Haiiiaon’s Elegy. 
CroW^ (kro), V . ; pret. and pp. crowed, formerly 
crew, ppr. rrowinff. [= He. craw, < ME. crowen, 
crawen (prot. crew, crewe, pp. crowen, erowe), < 
AS. crdwfiH (strong verb, pret. criow, m3. *crn~ 
wen) =s (weak veilj) 1). krauijen =: LQ. kreien 
as OHO. chrman, MHO. kranjm, G. kriihm, crow, 
as a cock. Hence AS. *cred (= MLQ. krat), iu 
oomp. hancrvd = OS, lianoardd = OHG. hann- 
ehrdt, MHG. hanckrdt, cock-crow (iuina, cock). 
Orig, used in a general seuso, iucludin.g the 
orodking of the crow (ace crow'^), the cry of the 
crane, etc. ; prob. imitative, like croak, crakc^, 
etc,] I, iutram. 1. To cry as a cock; utter 
the oharRoteristic cry of a cock. 

In tlmt name place aoynt I'utcr (urBoke oiire Tx)ril thriuH, 
or the Ouk erew. MaifuleviUe, Travels, p. 91. 

My lungs l)ogan to crow like chan tk'leer, . . . 

And 1 tfiil liingh suns lutcrmiiudun 

An hour by his dial. Shah., As you Like It, 11. 7. 
8. To boast in triumph; vaunt; vapor; swag- 
ger: absolutely, or with over or about. 

Joas nt first dons bright niid glorious show ; 

In Life's fresh Morn his Fanre did parly crow. 

CtneUy, UavUluls, II. 

Selby is er<ni<ing, and, though always defeated by bis 
wUe, still crowing on. Jltiehard«m, Sir Charles Grondison. 

To telegraph home to father and croir orcr l>im. 

tlarpcr'» Mag., LX V. 001. 
8. To utter a shouting sound expressive of 
pleasure, as an infant. 

The mother of the swottest little maid 
That ever cruic'd for kUses. 

Tennyton, I’rlncess, U. 

Otowlng Goavulatons. See cunmihnon and cronjit. 

n.f tram. To announce by crowing. 

There Is no cock to croti'c day. 

(Jower, Conf. Araant., II. 102. 

May I ne'er craw day ! Scotch proverb, (./aim'eson.) 

OrOW^ (kro), ». [< crow^, p.] The obaractoris- 

tio cry of the cock : sometimes applied to a simi- 
lar oiy of some other bird. 

Many a time ... a moor-fowl arose from the heath, 
and shut along the moor, ntterlnghls bold crt)w of delliinee. 

crow, craw, rroH'c, crawr, 
< AS. crdwii =r OS, krain = 1). kraai = MLG. 
krd, krdffe as OllU. chrdja, chrdwa, chrda, chrd, 
MUG. krd, kneje, G. krdhe, a crow, a raven; 
from the verb, AS. erdwan, etc., crow (orig. in a 
general souse). Of. E, dial, crake, a crow, led. 
krdka, a crow; see crake‘s, croak, etc.] 1 . A gen- 
eral name including most bmls of the genus 
Con'Mk and of the family Corrida-; esjtocially, 
one of the Corvinai. thto these three words. 
The larger kinds i}f erows are called raivru, usjieelally 
those which have the throat-feathers lengtheiied. lanceo- 
late, and discrete. The term, naed absolutely, means in 
Great Britain the carrion-crow, Carvtoi corone, and in the 
Gntted States the common American crow, C. amcriennuo. 
The two species arc so siiiillur in all rcH(»ect« that they are 
only distinguished liy slight technical charucters. The plu- 
mage Is Jet-black, 
with a purplish 
aint violet gloss 
or sheen, cs|k!- 
ciallyuliMicback, 
wings, and tall; 
the bill and feet 
are elH)ny-bIuck ; 
tlio base of the 
upper mandible 
Is covered for 
n long distance 
with a bundle of 
Biitrorse bristly 
feathers, filling 
each tiasal fossa 
and bbling the 
nostrils. The eyes 
are bright and 
Intelligent, of a hazel-brown cidor. The feet are stout, 
with strong curved claws and scaly tarsi and toes, 'i'he 
tail is of moderate length, a little rounded or fan-shaped, 
of 12 broail plane feathers. The wings are lengthened and 
pointed, with 10 tirlmarles, and wlien folded tliolr tli* 
fall nearly oiipositc the end of the tall. 'Hie length of 
these crow* Is IS or 20 Inches. Crows are among the most 
omnivorous of birds, eating almost everything from car- 
rion U) fruits. .Home species, lienee called /isA-oroies, arc 
fond of fish and NhclI-fisb, as mollnsks and crustaceans. 
Crows usually nest In trees, whore they build large bulky 
nests of sticks, and lay greenish eggs heavily spotted with 
dark colors, generally to the miniber of 4, f>, or 0. They 
— e noted for their sagacity, and In (Mipulous eonntries I 
•me extremely wory ami knowing birds, their instinct 


orow^ (kro). n. [< ME. i 
" ‘ " " J =r OS. krdia z 
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Oplnfoiia differ m to their being on the whole moat bene- 
ficial or most injurious to the agriculturist, but they are 
generally classe*! as “verTuin,” and lu some tilaces a legal 
price Is set upon their heads. Crows are eminently socia- 
ble birds, and however widely they may be dispersed lu 
palis in tile breeding season, they lloek at other times - 

‘ ‘-Iter, lu nia ' ‘ - * 

bauds numbering Inn 

ly to ro(3St together, often flying 20 to 40 ynlies back to 
those eroie-roosts at night after foraging over the coun- 
try for fmai during the earlier hours of the day. The com- 
mon Atnerlcati fish-crow Is C. o$*ifragu$ or C. maritime, 
an undersized species luhal.iting southerly parts of the 
Viilted States, especially ennstwlse, and feeding much on 
sliell-flsh. Tile northwestern fish-crow la C. caurfnus, a 
similiir though distinct species. The white-necked crow 
or raven la C. eryptoleueun, of western parts of the United 
Htutes, in whioli tlm plumage of the neck beneath the black 
surface is snuwy-wjiltc. A number of small crows resem- 
bling the flsli-crow inhabit tlie West Indies, as C.jamai- 
cemns. In aoiiie of ttieso the face la partially naked, a 
uliuraoter whieli is also conspicuous in the European rook, 
a kind of crow, C. /Tugilegtu. The European daw, C. mo- 
neduta, Is another kind of crow. .See also plirases below. 
The gallant Grahams cam from the west, 

Wi' iiiuir horses black as ony eraw. 

Battle of I'entland IlilU (Child's Ballads, VII. 241). 
The many-wtnter'd crow that leads the clanging rooketw 
home. Tennyton, Loeksley Half. 

2. A nafUR of Hovoral birds of other families. 
See the phrases below. — 3. The constel- 

lation Corvus, — 4. The mesentery or ruffle of 
a boast: so called by butchers. — 6. One who 
watches or stands guard while another commits 
a theft ; a confederate in a robbery. [Thieves’ 
slang.] — 6. A crowbar. 

Ant. E. Go, Imrrow mo a crow. 

Uro. E. A crow without feather ; master, moan you so 7 . . . 
A nt. E. Go, got thee gone, fetch me an Iron crow. 

Shak., of E., ill. I. 

Use all your 

your iron croies. _ _ , , 

of AnthiUity to the dolushm of Novices. 

Milton, On Def. of lliiinb. itenionst. 
7. A device for holding a gas- or water-main in 
posuion while it is tap- 
ped for a service-pipe. — 
Alpine crow. Vyrrhocorax 
aipinut. -Am the crow flies, 
In a straight line. — Blue 
crow, an American crow- 
like jay, Oyinnocitta cyano- 
eephaia. See Ctymnoeitta . — 
BuntlnK-Croir, the hooded 
crow, Corvuecomix: so called 
from Its variegated color.— 
Cape crow, Cvrimt (UeU.ro- 
corax) cajmiuit, of South Afri- 
ca.— Carrlottorow. Heecnr- 
rion-erow. -Chaplain OTOW, 
Coretie cornix capellamui, a 
variety of the hooded crow 
found in Persia, Mesopotamia, 
and parts of liiitia.— Ohat- 
teiing crow, the small crow 
if .Tamalea, Cormit jamaiecnet'e. Similar species inhabit 
other West Indian islands, ns C. tolilariue of San Domingo, 

" ' and of f' ■ 

lUiUrraeker, J'icico 

fum/n'anus.— Corbie-crow, the earrion-erow. — Oomllb 
crow. See red-leggcd crow, below. -Dun-CTOW, Curvue 
cornix.— Tltib-enw, Oormui otti/ragu* or caurimit, 
of America.— Fleeh-orow, the carrlen-erow. -PloritUl 
crovr, Cormi* fiorUlanfui, n supposed large-billed variety of 
tlio common crow of America, found in Florida.— FTult- 
crowe, the South American birds of the subfamily Qym- 
nodcrinoK, family Colingidee . — Oor-CTOW, the earrion- 
erow.— Gray crow, gray-baoked crow, heedy crow, 
booded crow, Cormw comix, having the Iswly gray and the 
liead, wings, and tail black. Klng-crOW, a iiamo of the 
Uivrtiru* iiuicrocercue, a kind of drongo-shrike. -Ijiugh- 
Ing orOW, a nume of the OarrtUax Uucolophne.-Mexi- 
ca.n crow, Cormut mexicanw, a small species with the 
wing only alHuit 9 Inchea long, found in Mexico. — Mld- 
den-orow, a name |dven in some parts of England to 
the common crow. — Piping OTOWB, the l.lrds of the sub- 
family Streperirue, taxMlyCorvidoc.— Purple croW, one 
of several species or coiispcdes of small Tiastrous crows 
of the East Indies and Papua, as C. tnca, C. orru, and 
C. vudacca.— Red-legged or OomUh crow, the Oornish 
chough, I’yrrhocorax gractUiu. — 'RoyttOn OTOW, Corvue 
corntx. — Scapular or Senegal crow, Cormui ecapulatiw, 
an African sjieeies, with the neck, mantle, and breast pure 
white. — To eat crow, to do or accept what one vehement- 
ly dislikes and has before defiantly declared he would 
not do or accept ; swallow one's words ; submit to some 
humiliating defeat; be comiwlled to do or suffer some- 
tlilng disagreeable ormortifying. I-Slang, ir. 8.)— Tobave 
a crow to pluck, pull, or pick 'with one, to have an 
explanation to demand from one ; have some fault to find 
with one ; have a disagreeable matter to settle. 

Ho that hir weddyth AotA a erowe to mill. 

Barclay, Ship of Fools. 

If a crow help us in, sirrah, well piuek a crow t<wether. 

Shak., C. of K, lil. 1. 


forked, used ae a lever or pry. Also oslled slift 
ply crow. 

Masons, with wedge sud crowbar, begin demolition. 

Carlyle, French Bev., MI. v. S. 

crow-bells (kro'belr.), n. 1. The daffodil, Nar- 
eissm rneudo-Narciesus. — 2. The bluebell, 
Sdlla nutans. . 

crowberry (kTo'ber''i),n.; pi. erowberries (-iz). 
The fruit of Empetrum nigrum, so called from 
its black color ; the plant itself, a heath-like 
evergreen shrub common on heaths iu Scotland 
Bud the north of England, and found in the 
uorthem United States and arctio America. 
Also called black erowberrg and hoafhberry . — 
Broom-crowberry, of the Uniteil states, Coretna Con- 
radii. 

(srow-blaokbird (kr6'blak'b6rd), «. A name 
of the purple grackle, Quiscalus purpureas, an 
American passerine bird of the family Icteri- 
dte and subfamily Quiscalinte, common in the 




Crow-bl«ckbiri { QuiicahtJ fHrfurtos). 

eastern United States : so called from its large 
size and dark color, which give it somewhat the 
appearance of a crow. The male is about IS inches 
long and i7| inches In extent of wings. The pinmage is 
richly Iridescent, with green, blue, violet, purple, and 
bronzy tints ; the hill and feet are ebony-tdack ; the Iris 
is straw-yellow ; tlie tail Is somewhat boat-shaped. The 
female is blackish and quite lustrous, in this differliig 
from some related sjieeles, and also a little smaller than 
the nrale. A variety has a perfectly brassy back and 
steel-blue head ; it is sometimes distinguished os the 
bronzed crow-blaekbird. The name Is extended to the 
other speeiuB of the same genus. Q. major is a lai'ger 
i)>ocie8 of the southern United States, known as the boat- 
tailed crow-blackbird or yrackle, and lueally called jack- 
daw. The tall is much carinated, and the. disproiK>rtlon 
In slze^of the sexes is very peat, the female being only 

liar dev 

tile cok. „ . , . . „ 

Iridescent lilock. A still larger species, the fan-tailM 
crow-blackbird, Q. macrumt, also called Texat grackle, in- 
habits the Gulf Htates and Mexico; the male attains a 
lungtii of 18 Inches, while the female is much smaller. 
All these birds aro gregarious, nest in trees and bushes, 
sometimes In holes, and lay R or 0 greenish eggs, clouded, 
velneil, and scratclied with various dark colors. 

crowenemeBSet, «. See crouchmas. 
crow-corn (kr6'k6m), «. The colic-root, Aletris 
farinoaa, the white mealy flowers of which 
somewhat resemble kortiels of graiii. 
crowd^ (kroutl), V. [< ME. crowden, crouden, cru- 
den, push, shove, oiive, press forward, < AS. 
*crMan, push, press, drive (usually cited as 
*tyrc6dan, which, however, could not produce the 
E. form ; neither inf. occurs, but only 3d pern, 
sing, ind. crydeth and pret. credd, occurring 
onoo each ; the pret. pi. would be *crudon, the 
pp. croden, > erode, n., and gecrod, n.. in the 
jioetical compounds lindtrrotia, the siiock of 
shields (battle), lindgecrod, the shielded throng 
(warriors), hldthgecrod, the heaped throng 
(clouds), etc.), =s MD. kruyden, eontr. kruyen, 
D. kruijen, drive, push in a wheelbarrow (cf. 
def. I., 2). Other connections not found.] I. 
trims. 1. To push; force forward; shove; 
impel. 

0 firste luoovyiig cruel firmament, 

With thy diurnal sweigh that erowdett ay 
And hurlest al from Est til Occident. 

Chaucer, Man of Law’s ’Tale, 1. 108. 


le extremely wary and knuwiug birds, their instinct of 
_elf.pro8ervaUon being developed to the highest degree 
by the inceissmt persecution to which they are subjected. 


Tree-crovrs, the birds of the subfamily CeUltatinae, fam- 
ily GoreWai.— ’Whltb-brSMtedoroW, Cormudauuricue, 
of northern Asia, China, and Japan. 

crow-bait (kro'b&t), «. An emaciated or de- 
crepit horse, as likely Boon to become carrion, 
and so attractive to crows. [Colloq.] 
crowbar (kro'bar), n. A bar of iron with a 
wedge-shaped end, sometimeB slightly bent and 


8. To push or wheel in a wheelbarrow. [Prov. 
Eng.]— 3. To press close, or closely together: 
pu^ or drive in ; squeeze : cram : as, to crowd 
too much freight into a ship ; to crowd many 
people into a small room. 

The time mlsorder'd (loth, in common sense, 

Crowd os and crush us to this monstrous form. 

Shak., 2 Hen. rV., Iv. t 
There was so great a Press of People Oi»t Sir John Blsok- 
wel, Knight, wm crowded to Death. 

Baker, Ohronlolw, g, lOS. 
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4. To fill to exoewi; occupy or paok with »n 
unusual or inordinate number or quantity: as, 
the audience crowded the theater; to crowd a 
ship’s hold. 

The balconies and verandas were erouxled with specta- 
tors. Preteutt. 

The circular beehive house into which I was shown was 
instantaneously eroioded almost to suttScatiou. 

O'Donorxtn, Merv, xvl. 

6. To throng about ; press upon ; press as by 
a multitude : as, we were most uncomfortably 
crowded. 

Here the Palaces and Convents have eat up the Peoples 
Dwellings, and ermidtd them excessively together. 

Jjut&r, Journey to Paris, p. 7. 
6. To encumber or annoy by multitudes or ex- 
eess of numbers. 

Why will vain courtiers toil 
And erowd a valuer monarch lor a smile 7 

OrawoUlt. 


1 would rather sit on a pumpkin and have it all to my- 
self, than be orowded on a velvet oushlon. 

T/wreau, Walden, p. 41. 
7. To urge ; press by solicitation : importune ; 
annoy by urging : as, to crowd a debtor for im- 
mediate payment. [CoUoq.]— To crowd out, to 
press or drive out, 

According as It [the seal can make its way into all those 
subterranean cavities, auu crowd tiie air out of them. 

T. Burnet, Theory of the Earth. 
To crowd sail, to make an extraordinary spread of sail, 
with a view to accelerate the speed of a ship, as in chas- 
in^r escaping fi-oin an enemy ; carry a press of sail. 

II, intrans. 1. To press in numbers; come 
together closely; swarm: as, the multitude 
crowded through the gate or into the room. 

The whole company orowded about the Arc. Addiion. 

In his flerco heart, thought crowded upon thouglit. 

Wiiiiam Uorrie, Earthly Paradise, II. 264. 
S. To press forward ; increase speed ; advance 
pushingly, as against obstacles: as, to crowd 
into a full room, or into company. 

That schup bigan to crude, 

The wind him bleu lude, 

Blthlnne dales hue 
Tliat schup gan arlue. 

A’lwp i/om (E. B. T. 8.). 1, 129.7. 
crowd! (kroud), n. [< orotorfi, v. ; of. AS. 
nouns croda, georod, a throng, used in comp. ; 
see crowd^, p.j 1. A collection; a multitudo: 
a large number of things collected or grouped 
together; a number of things lying near one 
another. 

A crowd of liopes, 

'rhat sought to sow themselves like winged seeds 
Horn out at everything 1 heard and saw. 

Flutter'd about niy senses and my soul. 

Tennyton, (lardcnor's Daugliter. 


margin. E. A. Freeman, Venice, p. 88. 

2. A large number of persons congregated to- 
gether, or gathered into a close body without 
order; a throng. 

Far from tliu ma<ldlng croicd'e ignoble strife, 

Their sober wishes never learnt to stray. 

Oray, Elegy. 

Crowd! that stream from yawning doors. 

Tennyton, In Memuriam, Ixx. 
8. Any group or company of persons: as, a 
jolly crowd. [Colloq.] — 4. People in general ; 
the populace ; the mass ; the mob. 

The crotvd turned away in dlsgiwt from words which 
presented no image to their minds. Macaulay. 

6t. Same as erode. =Byu. 1 and a, Throny, etc. (see 
muffituds), liost, swarm, concourse, shoal, 
crowd* (kroud), n. [Also spelled croud and 
orowth (and sometimes, as W., erwth), < ME. 

erowde, croude, also 

crouthe, orouth,KW. erwth, 
a crowd, violin, fiddle, = 
Gael, oruit, a violin, harp, 
cymbal, = Olr. crot, > 
ML. chrotta, a crowd : 
prob. BO called from its 
rounded or protuberant 
form, being ult. identical 
with W. erwth, a bump, 
bulge, belly, trunk, eroth, 
womb, calf of the leg.l 
An ancient Welsb ana 
Irish musical instrument, 
the earliest known speci- 
men of the viol class— that 
is, of stringed instruments 
played with a bow. it had 
a shallow rectangular body 
with two circular sound-boles, 
through one of which passed 
one toot of the bridge. The 
strings were perhaps only three 
at lint, but In later timea were 
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six. of which two. were played lutewlae. by pinching or 
twitching. The tuning of the strings is disputed, butthe 
compass of the Inetrummit was probably from two to tlirce 
octaves upward from about tenor (1. 

The pipe, the tabor, and the trembling Croud. 

Speneer, Epithalauiion, 
A lHC(|uey that runs on errands for him and can . . . war- 
l)lc ujHiii a crowd a little. B. Joneon, Cynthia's Revels, i. 1 . 

crowd*! (kroud), v. i. [< erow^, n.] To play 
on a crowd or fiddle. 

Fiddlers, crowd on, crowd on ; let no man lay a block iu 
your way. 

Middleton, Mauinyer, and Soteley, Old Law, v. 1. 

crowdedly (krou'ded-li), adv. In a crowded 
manner or situation ; in a crowd or multitude ; 
closely together. 

The only Injury they [licliens] can inflict upon them 
[trees] is by slightly interfering with the functions of res- 
piration, or, when growing very crowdedly upon tlic 
branches of orchard trees, by checking tlie developrount 
of buds. Eneye. Brit., XIV. 660. 

crowdert (krou'dCr), n. [< ME, crowdere ; < 
crowtP + -ori.] A player on the crowd ; a fid- 
dler. 

Yet is it sung but by some bllndo Crouder, wltli no 
rougher voyco then rode stile. 

Sir P. Sidney, Apol. for Poetrie. 

crowdle, crowdy (krou'di), n. [8c., possibly 
connected with grout, coarse meal.] 1. Meal 
and cold water, or sometimes milk, stirred to- 
gether so as to form a thick gruel ; henco, any 
porridge. 

6fy sister Kate cam’ o’er the lilll, 

Wl' crowdie unto me. 

BattU 0 / Sheriff. Muir (Child's BaUads, VII. 261). 
2. Curds from which the whey has been pressed 
out, mixed with butter. 

crowdie-time (krou'<U-tIm), n. Breakfast-time. 
[Scotch.] 

Then I gaed hame at erotedie-time, 

And soon I made me ready. 

Quoted in Jamieson. 

crowdy, n. See crowdie. 
crowfeet, n. Plural of crowfoot. 
crow-fllgnt (kro'flit), M. 1. A flight of crows. 
— 2. A direct journey or course ; a bee-line, 

W e clambered over the hills and spurs in tl>o usual trow- 
fiight of the Karens. Science, VI. 108. 

crow-flower (kro'flou^er), n. In hot, : (a) The 
raggod-robiu, Lychnis Flos-eucuU, (6) The but- 
tercup or crowfoot. 

Tiiere with fantastic garlands did site come, 

Of croW'Aowcrs, nettles, daisies, and long purples. 

Shak., Hamlet, Iv. 7. 

crowfoot (kro'fiTt), pi. crowfeet {-Ut). 1. 
Naut. : (a) A device consisting of small lines 
rove through a block of wood, fastened to the 
backbone of an awning, to keep it from sagging 



in the middle. A similar arrangement was 
formerly used to keep the foot-ropes of top- 
sails from chafing against the top-nm. (ft) In 
a ship-of-war, an iron stand fixed at one end 
to a table and hooked at the other to a beam 
above, on which the mess-kids, etc., are hung. 
— 2. In boL, the name of the common specios 
of lianunculus or buttercup, having divided 
leaves and bright-yellow flowers. See Ranun- 
culus. 

All the valley, mother, 'ill be fresh and green and still, 
And the cowslip and the crouffoot are over all the hill. 

Tttmysmx, May Queen, L 

8. A caltrop — Crowfoot-lialyard. 8ee halyard. 
crow-keepert (kro'kg'pOr), n. 1, A person em- 
ployed to keep crows from alighting on a field. 

That fellow haiidloa his bow like a crow-keeper. 

Shak., Lear, Iv, 6. 

Practise thy quiver, and turn crowkeeper. 

Drayton, To Cupid. 

2. A stuffed figure set up as a scarecrow. 

Hearing the ladles like a erow-keeper. 

Shak., B. and J., 1. 4. 

crowl (kroul), V. i. [Cf. yrowl.] To rumble or 
make a noise in the stomach, 
crowling (krou'ling), n. [Verbal n. of crowl, 
ti.] Bumbling; borborygmus. DutMlison. 
crown (kroun), n. and a. [< (a) ME. erowne, 
oroune, earliest form ortMie m MD. krune, krone, 


arown 

D. jbntin, kroon as OFrles. krdtte m MLG. krone, 
krune, LG. krotie = MHG. krdne, kron, G. krone 
(but OIIG. corona, eordne) as loel. kriina, krOna 
a= Norw. kruna = OSw, kruna, krona, Sw. krona 
s= Dan. krone ; (ft) later ME. in full form, co- 
roton, coroun, coroune, eorone, < OF. corone, 
coronne, curone, ourune, F. couronne as Pr. 
Sp, It. corona ~ Pg. ettroa, a orowh ; all < L. 
corona, a garland, wreath, crown, = Gr. Kopinvy, 
the curved end of a bow; of. Kopuvlc, Kopuvdi, 
curved, bent, = Gael, eniinn =s W, erwn, round, 
circular, Gael, crun, a Imss. See curve. Hence 
(from L.) coronal, carotiet, corolla, etc.] I, n. 
1. An ornament for the head ; originally, among 
the ancients, a wreath or garland ; hence, any 
wreath or garland worn on the head ; a coronal. 
Crowns, luaUc at first of grass, flowers, twigs of laurel, 
oak, olive, etc., but later of gold, were uwardeil In ancient 
Rome to the victors In the public games, and to citlsens 
who liad done tlie state some distinguished service. Bee 
corona, 2. 

You nymphs call’d Naiads, of the wimiering brooks, 

With your sedg'd cromw. Shak., Tempest, iv. 1. 


Last May we made a crmvn of flowers. 

Tennyson, May Queen, 11. 
2. An ornament or covering for the head worn 
as a symbol of sovereignty, crowns were of very 
varied fonns till heralds devised a regular series to mark 
the grades of rank, from the imperial crown to the baron’s 
coronet. (Bee coronsf > , 2.) The crown of England is a gold 
circle, aiiorned with pearls and jpre* 
clous stones, from wliicti rise alter- 
BH natoly (our Maltose crosses and tour 

fleurs-de-lis. From tlie tops of the 
sBf crosses spring Imperlai arches, clos- 

Ingiinderamound andcross. Within 
the crown is a crimson velvet cap 
witli an ermine Iiorder. The crown 
of fMiarleinagne, which is preserved 
In tile ini|icrlnl treasui'y of Vienna, 
is compused of eight plates of gold, 
four large and four small, connected 
by hinges. The large i>lates arc stud- 
virtoria Cm n of preclouB stoncs, tlio frout 

£iBisi,d. being surmounted wltli a crow, 

tlie snmifer ones, placed alternately 
with tliese, are ornamented with enamels representiim 
Holunion, David, Hezeklah, and Isaiah, and Christ seated 
between two flaming seraphim. The Austrian crown is 
a sort of cleft tiara, having in the middle a semicircle of 
gold supporting a 


danta like tliosu 
of a miter. 'J'lie 
Russian crown is 
a iiiudlllod form 
of tlio same im- 
perial crown. The 
royal crown of 
France is a circle 
ornamenteil with 
eight fleurs-de- 
lis, from wlilch 
rise as many (|uar- 
ter-clrcles closing 
under a double 
flenr-do-lis. The 
triple crown of 

the poiies is more r-„, 

commonly culled Auiiriar Crown, 
the tiara. (See French Crown. 
diadem.) In her- 
aldry the crown la used as a bearing in many forms. When 
a coronet or ojiun crown is used to alter or Uiiferentiate 
a liearlng, wliether on the esciitclienn or as a crest or sup- 
iHirtor, It is not blazoned by itself, hut tlic bearing Is said to 
be crowned ; when It is placed around the neck of an ani- 
mal, the animal la said to bo yorged. 

xe come to some kyngdoni erje goure self knewe, 
Croumid with a croun« that kyiig vnder huuene 
MIgte not a lietter haiie bongte, as I trowe. 

Jtichnrd the Hedeless. 1. 88. 
8. Figuratively, regal power; royalty; kingly 
govoriunent. 

Thou wort born as near a crown as he. 

Fletcher {and another), False One, Iv. 8. 

A very solemn oath of allegiance was then taken by 
the lords, who swore ... to do their beat to secure tlie 
croien to the male lino of the king's descendants. 

Stubbs, Const. UUt., « 858. 

4. The wearer of a crown; the sovereign as 
head of the state. 



From all neighbour crowns 
Alliance. Tennyson, (Enone. 

6. Honorary distinction; reward; guerdon. 

Look down, you gods, 

And on this couple drop a blessed crown. 

.Shak., Tempest, v. 1. 
Let merit crowns, and justleo laurels give. 

But lot mo happy by your pity live. 

Dryden, Epistles. 

6. A crowning honor or distinction ; an exalt- 
ing attribute or condition. 

A virtuous woman is a crown to her husband. Prov. xlL 4. 
The crown and comfort of my life, your favour. 

Shak., W. T., HI. *. 
Where the actors ol mischief are a nation, there and 
amongst them to live well is a croton of Immortal com. 
mendation. Fori, Uae of Ufo. 



7. The top or highest part of something ; the 
uppermost part or eminence, likened to a 
crown. 

One of tlie ehlniiiK wltig^d power* 

Showed me va«t ellHs witli crmim of towers. 

Tennymin, Staii7.iiii pub. jn The Keepsake, 1861. 

It [the tower! Is the croum of the w]|iule mas* of build- 
ings rising from the water. 

i?. J. FrMinan, Venice, p. 211. 
BpocltlcHlly (a) The top part of the head ; hence, the 
head Itself. 

I'll have this crou’n of mine cut from iny shoulders. 

Shak., Rich. III., lU. 2. 
Hurled the phie-cones down upon him. 

Struck him on hU brawny shoulders. 

On his crown defenceless struck him. 

hma/tUuiP, Hiawatha, xvlll. 
(6) The top of a hat or other covering for the head. 

The chief otUcorH of Herne, for example, are known by 
the crown* of their hats, which are much Ueeiier than 
those of an Inferior character. 

Additun, Remarks on Italy (cd. Holm), I. 627. 

(c) Tlte summit of a mountain or other elevated object. 

Jiryden, .,Kneid. 

(d) The end of the shank of an anchor, or the point from 
which the arm* proceed ; the |>Rrt wliere the arms are 
Joined to the shank. See cut under anchor. («) In lam- 
claries’ work, the part of a c\it gem above the girdle. See 
out under b^liant. (/) In vwch., any terminal fiat mem- 
ber of a structure, (y) In arch., the iipperniust mein her 
Of a cornice : the corona or larnder. (/i) The face of an 
anvU. (0 The highest or central part of a road, cause- 
way, bridge, etc. 

On the croum of the bridge he turned his horse. 

R. I). Blackmore, l/)rim Doone, p. 826. 
(ft Tlie crest, as of a bird. 

8 . Coinphition ; conHummation ; highest or 
most perfect state; uorao. 

Make Creasid's name the very crown of falsehood 
If ever she leave Trollus ! Bhak., T. and 0., Iv. 2. 

This Is truth the poet sings. 

That a sorrow's crown of sorrow Is remembering happier 
tilings. Tennyton, laicksloy Hall. 

The natives regarded It (the temple of Claudius] as the 
crown of their slavery, and oornplained that the country 
waa exhausted In providing cuttle (or the sacrilli^es. 

C. EUon, Origins of Kng. Hist., p. 308. 
0. A little circle shaved ou the top of the head 
as a murk of eoolosiustioal office ordistiuctioii; 
the tonsure. 

Siiche that bon preostes, 

That have nother kuimyngo ne kyn, laite a corone one 
(oulyj. Picrii Jnoumian (C), xlv. 113. 

10. That part of it tooth which appears above 
the gum ; especially, that part of a molar tooth 
which opposes the same part of it tooth of the 
opposite jaw. 

The teeth of reptiles, with few exceptions, present a 
simple conical form, with the crown more or less curved. 

Owen, An at. 

11. lu genm., the area inolosod between two 
concentric circles. — 12. In hot., a circle of 
appendages on the throat of the corolla, etc. 
See corona, 0. — 13. A coin generally bearing 
a crown or a crowned head on the reverse. Tlie 

English crown Is 
worth 6 shilliugs 
or $1.22, and was 
Issued by Kdwnrd 
VI. In 16.61, and 
^ his siiccessors. 

The obverse type 
of Hie crowns 
of Edward VI., 

James 1., and 
Charles I. Is the 
king ou horsc- 
baoK, hut from 
Charles II, to Vic- 
toria the obverse 
type is the head of 
the king or queen. 

The rare piece 
known as the 
Oltford creieii 
was made, under 
Charles I., by the 
engraver Kaw- 
llns, and hears 
on tlie obverae a 
small view of Ox- 
ford, In addition 
to the ordinary 

pattern or trial- 
piece for a crown 
of Charles II., 
bearing tlie peti- 
tion of Its en- 
graver, Thomas 
HImon, praying 
the king to com- 
pare the colli with 
Uie crown of the 
Dutch engraver 
John Roettier, by 
whom 8lmon had 



at the SngUih mint. The crown of (As rose, erosm qf (A* 
douMc rote, double croum, Britain-erown, and thietle-ennim 
were B^Iiah gold 
coins. The crown 
of the rose was 
flrst introduced 
by Henry VIII. 
lu l.'i26, and was 
made current for 


4*. Od. 


The 


crowns of Den- 
mark, Norway, 
and Sweden are 
now worth 26.8 
cents. Tlie old 
crown of Den- 
mark was 4 marks 
of crown iiiuiioy, 


$1.23 


The 



.of Holland 

was 87 cents ; Uiat 
of Brabant, $1.07; 
that of France, 

$1.12 (that is, the 
*u at the begin- 
ning of the eighteenth century; hut the old deu de la 
courmne, properly so called, varied from $1.60 to $2.20); 
that of Horn, 00 cents ; that of Zurich, 80 cents ; that of 
Basel, 86 cents. The silver crown of Fortiigal Is $1.08. 
The Austrian gold crown Is worth about $6. The name 
waa also ottoii used In English to translate the Italian 

Crown* In iny purse I have, ami giKids at home. 

Shak., T. of the S., 1. 2. 
14. (a) In Qmat Britain, a priutiug-paper of 
the Hiise 15 X 20 iuclien : so callea from the 
water-mark of a crown, once given exclusively 
to this size. (A) In the United States, a writ- 
ing-paper of the size 15 X 19 inches. — 16. 
2<faut,, a kind of knot made with the strands of 
a rope. See crown, v. f., 9.- Antiquo crown, In her. 
Sou nnlique.— Arotadvike’s crown. In her.,0 circle of gold 
adorned with eight strawherry-leaves, and closed by two 
arches of gold set with pearls meeting In a globe crossed, 
as III an emperor’s crown.— Atsf-crown. See ntqA— Can 
In crown, see oapI.—Oolesttal crown, dee eelettial. 
— Oivlo crown, see ctete.- Olork of the crown, see 
clerk. Crown Derby porcelain, see iwreeiatn.— Crown 
escapement. Hee eeeapctnent .— Crown of aberration. 
See aOerration.— Orown Of an arcb, lu arch., the vertex 
or highest point.— (brown of a root, in hot, the silinmit 
of the root from which the stem arises; the collum.— 
Crown of Cttpa He« enuronne de» ta**»», under eouronne. 
-Crown problem, the problem which King Hlero set 
to Archimedes: namely, to ascertain whether a crown os- 
tensibly inaite of gold was or was not alloyed with silver, 
ami. If it was, with how much. Arclilniedef Is said to have 
solved the problem by immersing the crown In water, hut 
whether by uhscrviiig the rise of the water In the vessel, or, 
ns seems more probable, by ascertaining the loss of weight, 
is a pulutnf dlsagreenieiit among the authorities. — Mural 
orown. See maraf.— Naval OTCWn, among the undent 
Romans, a crown adorned with Agures of prows of ships, 
and conlerred on a naval commander who had gained a 
signal vlcto^, or on tjie person who flrst lioarded an ene- 
my's ship. In heraldry tile naval crown Is formed of the 
sterns and square sai^ of slilps placed alternately upon the 
circle or flilut.— Northern (b’O'Wn. See Corona Borea- 
lie, under corona.-- Qbaldlonal OTOWU, hi Horn, antiq., a 
wreath made of gross, given to him who held out a siege 
or caused one to ha raised.— Order of the Crown, the 
title of several honorary orders founded by sovereigns 
in the nineteenth century, each including as part of its 
name that of the country to which It belongs, (a) The Order 
q/ the Croum qf Bavaria, founded by King Muximlllan Jo- 
seph 1. in 1808. It Is granted to persons who hove attained 
distinction in the civlfservlce of Uie state. (6) The Imperial 
Order qf the Crown of India, founded in 1878 for ladles, at 
the time of the assumption by Queen Victoria of the title 


his assuiiiption of the kingly tiU 
and limited to persons of high rank, {y) The Order of the 
Croum qf Siam, founded in 180B. (h) The Order id the 
Croiert m Wiirtemberg, founded by King 'William 1. in 
1818. — Ibkpal oro'wn. See (tara.— neos Of the crown. 
See capital offente, under <v<|ntaf).— BOttthem OrOwn. 
See Corona Ausfrafts, under corona. —TO kMP tbO 
crown of the caUMy, to go in the middle of the road 
or street ; heiicu, to appear openly, with credit and re- 
spectability. [Scotch.) 

Trutli In Scotland shall keep the crown of the caueey yet. 

Rviherford, Letters, II. 24. 


Brl^h crown ore now usually surrendered tc 

at the be^nnlng of every sovereign's retm, in retont for 
an allowance flxed at a certain amount for the reign by 
Parliament. They are placed under commissionen, and 
the revenue derived from them becomes part of the con- 
solidated fund. 

Tlie additional allowances thus granted by ParliameDt 
to the Prince ami Princess of Wales, and other members 
of the Royal Family, amount to an annual charge of 
£166,000 ; and when It Is remembered that the Crown land* 
alone surrendered to Parliament yield an annual Income 
of nearly £880,000, it will he evident that the charge upon 
the nation for the support of the dignity of Royalty is by 
no means extravagant, aa Interested persons would some- 
times have us believe. 

A. Fonblanque, Jr., How we are Governed, p. 15. 
Orown law, that part of the common law of England 
which is applicable to criminal matters.— Orown lawyer. 
In England, a lawyer In the service of the crown ; a law- 
yer who takes cogiilzaiice of criminal cases.— Crown Of- 
floo, In England, a department of the Queen's Bench divi- 
sion of the High Court of Justice. It takes cognisance of 
criminal causes, from high treason down to trivial miade- 
niqanors and breaches of the jieace. T'he office Is com- 
monly called the crown side of the Court of Queen’s 
Bench.— Orown Solicitor, in Great Britain, In state pros- 
ecutions, the solicitor who prepares the nrosecutlon. In 
England this Is done by the solicitor to the treasury. In 
Ireland a solicitor is attached to each circuit, who gets 
up every case for the crown In criminal prosecutions, 
(brown (kroiin), V. t. [(fl) < ME. croxonm, crou- 
nien, crunien (in contr. form) = D. kroonen as 
MLG. LG. kronen = MHG. Q. kronen (but OHG. 
chronon, coronon) =r Icei. kruna s= Bw. krona = 
Dan. krone; (b) ME,, in full form, corownen, 
corounen, coronen, < OP, coronet-, F. couronner as 
Pr. Sp. coronar = Pg. coroar s= It. coronare, < L. 
coronare, crown ; from the noun, ME. .crowne, 
otc., L. corona : see crown, «.] 1. To bestow a 
crown or garland upon ; place a garland upon 
the head of. 

Hast thou with myrtle-leaf crown’d him, O pleasure? 

JH. Arnold, A Modern Sappho. 

There's a crotchet for you, reader, round and full os any 
prize turnip ever yet crowned with laurels by great agri- 
cultural societies ! De Quincey, Secret Societies, 1. 

2. To invest with or as if with a regal crown ; 
hence, to invest with regal dignity and power. 
If you will elect by my advice. 

Crown him, and say, " Long live our enipuror I* 


., Tit. And., i. «. 

3. To cover as if with a crown. 

Sleep, that mortal sense deceives, 

Crown thine eyes and ease thy pain. 

Fletcher, Faithful Shepherdess, v. 2. 

4. To confer honor, reward, or dignity upon ; 
recompense ; dignify ; diatiuguishj adorn. 

Thou . . . hast croumed him with glory and honour. 

Ps. vlll. 6. 

Urge your success ; deserve a lasting name, 

She'll erniOTi a grateful and a constant llamo. 

Botcvmmon, On ’Translated Verse. 
6. To form the topmost or finishing part of; 
terminate; complete; fill up, as a howl with 
wine; consummate; perfect. 

He said no more, hut crown’d a bowl unhid ; 

The laughing nectar overlook’d the lid. 

Dryden, Iliad, 1, 784. 
Crown’d 

A happy life with a fair death. 

Tennyson, Geraint. 
To crown the whole, came a proposition embodying the 
three requests. Motley. 

6. Mint., to efiPect a lodgment and establish 
works upon, as the crest of the glacis or the 
summit of a breach. — 7. In the game of check- 
ers, to make a king of, or mark as a king: said 
of placing another piece upon the top of one 
that has been moved into an opponent’s king- 
row. Bee checker^, .3. — 8t. To mark with the 
tonsure, as a sign of admission to the priest- 
hood. 


9. Naut., to form into a sort of knot, as a 


My oulde auntt , 

Bemain* qf Nlthtdale Song, p. 98. 
n. a. Relating to, pertaining to, or connect- 
ed with the crown or royal ^ssessions and au- 
thority: as, the crown jewels.— orown agent, in 

Scotland, the agent or solicitor who, under the lord advo- 
cate takes charge of criminal proceedings.— Qrown bark. 
Sec hark'*.— Orown OESOS rssorvod, criminal causes re- 
served ou questions of law for tlie consideration of the 
Judges. [Rng.l— Orown colony. See eofony.— Orown 
court, In Fng. law, ttw court tn which the crown or crim- 
inal business of an aosixe is transacted.— Grown debt. 
In England, s debt due to the crown, whose claim ranks 
before that of sll other crodlUws, and may be enforced by a 
summary process osUed an eetenL— Grown or demesne 
landl, tbs loads, estoto, or othsr reel property belonging 


strands over and un- 
der one another. 

(HTOvn-antler 
^roun'ant'lhr), ... 

The topmost branch 
or antler of the bom 
of a stag. 8ee antler. 

etoym-axeb (kronn'- 
lirch),n. The arched 
plate which supports 
the crown-sheet of 
the fire-box 
boiler. 

orotraationt, n. [A var. of coronation (of. 
oroicitorU, var. of coroner), as if direotly < oroiM 
*f -aNoft.] Coronation. 


n 

A ThrcMttsiided Rope Crownsd. 

' a showi the airangsmcal of the 
strands before, and f after hauling 


Mkrie a. Quoted in AT. and Q., 7th eer., III. Slfl. 

crOwn-lMUige (kroun'baj). n. A device or oog- 
iiizanoe worn in England by certain officials de- 
pending immediately upon the sovereign, it 
HI Rometlroet «n open crown, and eometliuoit a roRO or 
other royal emblem Rurinonnted or croRsed by a crown. 
The yeomen at the auard (beefeaters) wear such a device 
embroidered on the nreast. 

crown-bar (kroun'bar), n. One of the bars on 
which the crown-sheet of a locomotive rests. 

crown-beard (kroun ' herd), ». A name for 
Species of Vet^esina, a genus of coarse com- 
posites, chiefly Mexican. 

crown-crane (^oim'kran), n. The demoiselle, 
Anthropoidea virgo. 

Clowned (kround), p, a, [Pp. of crown, v.] 1. 
Of or pertaining to a sovereign; sovereign; 
consummate. 

Min h 

At innncent ( 

Oraiinted him love. 

Chaucer, Bqulro's Tale, 1. 618. 
8. In zoc»7., coronate; cristate; crested; having 
the top of the head marked or distinguished in 
any way, as by color, texture, or size of the 
hairs, feathers, etc. : as, the Tviby-crowned wren. 
— 3. In )wr.: (a) Having a crown or coronet 
on the head, as an animal used as a bearing: 
when the kind of crown is not specially men- 
tioned, it is supposed to be a ducal coronet, 
(ft) Surmounted or surrounded by a crown : said 
of bearings other than animals, as a cross, a 
bend, or the like. Also couronne. — 4f. So hurt 
or wounded in the knee by a fall or any other 
accident that the hair falls off and does not 

grow again: said of a horse. Bailey Crowned 

OUp. (a) A cup surmaiinted by n sarlanU. (A) A bumper i 
a cup so full of liquor that the contente rine above the aur- 
face like a crown. Narte. 


crow-needles (kro'nfiMlz), n. Vonus’s-eomb, 
Scandix Fectvn, an urabelUferous plant of Eu- 
rope : so called from the long beaks of the fruit. 
Also crake-needles. 

crowneri (krou'ner), «. [< crown, V., + -eri.] 
One who or that which crowns or completes. 

0 thou mother of (lelighta, 

Cr owner at all happy niiihtR. 

Fletcher, Mail lx)ver, v. 1. 
crowner^t (krou'nftr), n. [Appar. < crown + 
-erl, but really a modification of coroner, ult. < 
L. (LL.) coronator, lit. one who crowns, equiv. 
to coronariua, pertaining to a crown, hence a 
crown officer: see coroner,'] A coroner. Bee 
coroner. 


now often usuci humorously, ospuctally In the ] 
eroicner'e iiueet law, implying Irregular procedure, or ms- 
regard of the settled forms or principles of law. 
Crowner^ (krou'nfer), n. Same as croonach. 
crow-nest, ». See crow’s-nest. 
crow-net (kro'net), n. A not for catching wild 
fowl. [Eng.] 

crownett (krou'net), n. [A var. of cronet, coro- 
net, acoom. coronet to crown; see coronet, cor- 
net^.] 1. A coronet. 

The High Priest disguised with a grout skinne, his head 
hung round with little sklnnes of Weasills and other Ver- 
miue, with a crouinet of Feathers. 

Furehae, Pilgrimage, p. 764, 
Another might have had 
Perhaps the hurdle, or at least the axe. 

For what I have this eroumet, robes, and wax. 

B. Joneun, Fall of Mortimer, i. 1. 
2. A crowning aim or result ; ultimate reward. 
Whose bosom w 

orown-face (kroun'fSs), n. A face of a poly- 
hedron produced by the removal of a summit 
not in the base. Kirkman, 1855. 
crown-gate (kroun'gat), n. The head gate of 
a oanai-look. E. B. Knight. 
crown-glass (kroun'gllisO. »• A good quality 
of common blown window-glass, it is used in 


1871 eroM 

erown-liead (kroim'hed), n. In the game of crown-SOSUnit (kronn'snm'lt), «. A snmtnlt 
checkers, the first row of squares on either side of a polyhedron lying only in crown-faces-- 
of the board; the king-row. See checker^, 3. that is, not on a face collateral or syuacral with 
crown-imperial (kroun'im-pe'ri-al), n. Alili- the base, 
aceous garden-plant, i<V«f(71ana cul- crown-thistle (kroun' this n. 

tivated for its beautiful flowers. Also called crown-imperial, 
crown-thistle. crown-tile (krapn'til), n. 1. A 

Ihdd oxHp», and flat tile; a plain tile.— 8. A 

lUe crmvn-tmperial. aAkO:., W. T., Iv. 8. jafgo bent or arched tile, usu- 
crownlng (krou'ning), n. [< ME. crouninge. co- ally called a hip- or ridge-tile, 
rouninge, eto.} verbal n. of croicn, o.] 1. The such tiles are used u> finish rwifsw'-’ '- 


Same 


act or ceremony of investing with a erowu .. 
regal authority and dignity; coronation. 

I mean, your voice — for erownino of tlio king. 

.Sluik., Rlcli. Ilf., iii. 4. 
The Hrst of all his knights, 

Knighted by Arthur at liis croumin^. 

Teunyaon, Coming of Arttiur. 

2t. The tonsure of the olorgy. 

nissUniMis and bachllers hotho malstcrs and doctors. 
That hail cure viidor cryst and cruwnjmye in tokiie. 

J’iera I'lmeman (C), 1. 86. 

3. Something that crowns, terminates, or fin- 
ishes. (a) III arch., tliat which tops or terminates a meiii- 

r any oriiaiiieiital work. (A) Naut., the flnlshlng 
if a knot or interweaving of llic strands. See crown, 

4. Something convex at the top: as, the crown- 
ing or orown of a causeway; sneclficully, the 
bul^e or swell in the center of a band-Diiliey. — 

■ of tne glacis 


covered with either 




i-tlleso 



crown-valve (krouu'valv), n. A 
doine-shaiied valve which is ver- 
tically reciprocated over a slot- 
ted box. 

crown-wbeel (kroun'hwel), n. 

A wheel having cogs or teeth 
set at right angles with its 
plane, as, in certain watches, 
the wheel that is next the 
crown and drives the balance. 

It is also called a contrate wheel 
face-wheel. 

iwn-work , 

work running into the field, consisting of two 
demi-bastions (a a) 


at the extremes, and 
an entire bastion (6) 
in the middle, with 
eiirtains (c o). It is 
designed to secure a 
- hill or other advan- 
tageous post and 
cover the other 
works. 

A crow’s feather cut 


6. In /orf., a position on the crest o , 

secured by the besiegers by means of the sap 
or otherwise, it is protected liy a paraiiet, and places 
the livslcgcra in a situation to bccumo masters of the cov- 
ered way. -‘-.VC-.-'.' ' 

crowniil^ (krou'ning), p. a. [Ppr. of crown, t’.] 'v ‘ , 

Completing; perfecting; flnishmg. crown-work. 

A croMiiurv mercy. Cromurll. crOW-Qlllll (kro'kwil), ) . 

The crownityf act of a long career. into a pen, used where fine writing is required. 

Buckle, Olvlllsatloii, 1. 1. jjj lithography, tracing, etc. ; also, a fine 
crownland (kroun'land), M. [< crown + land; metallic pen imitating the quill. 
s= (). kronland.'] One of the nineteen great ad- crow-roost (kro'rttst), n. A place where crows 
ministrativo provinces into which the present in large numbers come to roost. See erme'^. 
empire of Austria-Hungary is divided. crow’s-blll (krdz'bil), n. In surg., a form of 

crownless (kroun'les), a. [< crown -I- -less.'] forceps used in extracting bullets and other 
Destitute of a crown ; without a sovereign foreign substances from wounds, 
head or sovereign power. crow’B-foot (kroz'f ht), n. 1 . A wrinkle appear- 

The Nlobo of nations ! there she stands, ing with age under and around the outer comer 

Childless and erownlcaa, in her voiceless woe. of the eyo : generally used in the plural. 

Byrun, Cliilde Harold, Iv. 79. long© mot ye lyve and alls proude, 

crownlet (kroun'let), n, [< crown + -let.] A Til cwcwi/eef ben givwen midor yon^^^ 

small crown, ftcott. 

crown-net (kronn'net), n. A particular variety 


Chaucer, Trollus, 11. 408. 
Whose pious talk, when most his heart was dry, 

'* ’ ‘ the crafty crmcefout round his eye. 

Tennyeon, Hea Dreams, 


Made w 


of fishing-net. 

crown-palm (kroun'pttm),«. A Ull palm of In meek., a device for holding the drlil-^ 
Jamaica and Tnnidad, hfanmtliana <;arthwa, ^f a tube-well in position while 
with pinnate leaves ami drupaceous frmt, allied jg gttgj section of the “ 

to the cocoauut-palm. drill.-3. MiliU, a caltrop.— 4. (gl 

crown-paporikroun'pa'p^srl.w. Same as crown, A three-iioiuted silk embroidery- ^ » 

, - . « » .i. • .1 stitch, often put on the comers of *5^ 

crown-piece (kroun pes), n. l. A Bntish silver pockets and elsewhere for orna- ll 
com worth five shillings, or the fourth part of a ment.- Crow’s-foot lever. Sue frrer. C=iJ 
pound sterling. See crown w 1 J.-2 A strap crow-shrike (kro ' shrik), «. A ^ 
in a bridle, head-stall, or halter, which passes subfamily Gymnorhi- 

over the head of the horse and is secured by a piping crow. Gymnorhina 

buckles to the oheek-straps, tibicon is an example. Other genera are Sire- 

crown-pigeon (kroun'pij^on), «. A pigeon of Gractievs, 

the genus Goura, as G.cMronatn of New Guinea. crow-Bilk (krG'silk), n. A name of various oon- 
crown-pOBt (kroun'post), n. In bmlding, a post f^rvaceous alg», from their fine thread-like fila- 
which stanas upright between two pnneipal ments 

rafters, and from which proceed struts or braces crow'B-nest, CTOW-nOBt (krdz'-, kro'nest), n. 
to the middle of each rafter. Also called kmg- ^ |,nrrpi or box fitted up on the maintopmas^ 
114 . f’rosftw’os or maiiitopgallaiit-crosstrees of an 
The eldest arctic or whaling vessel, for the shelter of the 

~ - - — . Tfr-- -onarch: up- lookout man. Also called birtVs-nest. 

plied more especially to (lerman princes (trans- colwoil took his post in the crmFe-neH with 

lating German kronpnnz). [Commonly as two the mute. Schley and Soley, Rescue of (ireely, p. fle. 
words.] A • 1 croW-BtepB (krS'flteps), n. jif. [< crow^ -i- step, 

crown-saw (kroun's&),«. A circular saw form- ct. corbie-steps.] Snme iks corbel-steps. [Rarefy 

in the singular.] 


post, king’s-piecc, joggle-piece. 

crown-prince (kroun'prins'). «. AU., aroiic or 

son or other heir apparent of a monarch : up- lookout n 


ed by cutting teeth in the edge of a 
cylinder, as the surgeons’ trepan, 
crown-scab (kroun'skab), n, A pain- 
ful cancerous sore on a horse’s hoof, 
crown-sheet (kroun 'shet), n. The 
plate which forms the upper part of 
tho fire-box of the furnace of a steam- 
boiler. Crowa.«w. 

crown-sheil (kroun'shel), «. A barnacle. 


The houses have tho old emw-atep on the aable, a series 
of narrow stairs whereby the Uttlo sweeps In times past 
were wont to scale the chimneys. 

The Century, XXVII. 831. 

crowstone (krC'ston), n. 1. The top stone of 
the gable-end of a house. — 2. A hard, smooth, 
flinty gritstone. [North. Eng.] 

Growth (krouth), n. Same as crowiP. 


to Meats ; near - 

which they make eight feet long and five wide. 

Pococke, Description of the East, 11. 11. 216. 

Crown gtaa* was, In the early part of the present cen- 
tury, the only form of window glass made In Oreat Brit- 
ain. Eneyc. Brit,, X. 660. 

ortrwn-grftfUng (kroun 'grtf'’ting),n. Beeprq/K- 


crown-sparrow (kroun'sp&r'o), n. An Ameri- CTOW-tOO (kr6't6), n, A plant, the Lotus oomi- 
can finch of the genus Zonotrichia, of which culatus, so called from its olaw-shaped spread- 
there are several species, of large size among ing pods : commonly as a plural, crow-toes. 
sparrows, having the crown oonspiouously col- Bring the rathe primrose that forsaken dies, 

ored, whence tho name. The best-known are the The tufted crow-toe, and pale jessamine, 

common white-crowned and white-throated sparrows of Milton, Lycidas, 1. 143. 

eastern North America, Z. Ume^rye and Z ^b^U; CTOVlstOne (kroll'ston), n. Crystallized oauk. 

V is ^ coronafo of the Paolflc Woodward. 

arose (krSz), n. [Earlier written crowes, eroes; 
origin unknown.] 1. The cross-groove in the 


the golden-crowned sparrow is Z. eoronata at the Paolflc 
side of the continent. Harris's or the black-crowned suar- 
mw of the Missouri and other interior regioiu is Z. har- < 
rM. 





I, from tomb of Arch- 
bUwp Worharn, Canter- 
faary, BngUmI; v, ft 
dnwlng In Hritlah I 


StaTM of a eaak or barrel in which tho e^ 
of the head is inserted.— 2. A coopere' tool for 
catting a cross-groove 
in staves for the head of 
a cask. It resembles a 
circular plane, 
arose (krOis), v. t . ; prot. 
and pp. crozod, ppr. 
eroeing. [< croze, n.] 1. To make a eroze or 
groove in, as a barrel. — 2. In hat-making, to re- 
fold (a hat-body) so that different surfaces may 
in turn bo presented to the action of the felt- 
ing-maehiue. 

croner, crosier (kro'zhCr), «. [< ME. eraser, 
erooer, crogser, croycer, a bishop’s pastoral staff, 
a orozier, lengthened (with -er) from eras, croasc, 
eroce. a bishop’s pastoral staff, a orozier: see 
eroaa^. Often referred, erroneously, to croaa\ 
which is only remotely connected.] 1. A staff 
about 5 feet long, ending in 
a hook or curve, or, in the 
case of an archbishop’s cro- 
zier, surmounted by an or- 
namented cross or crucifbt, 
borne by or before a bishop 
or archbishop on solemn 
occasions. The lUff la hollow, 
oommouly gilt, and highly orna- 
mented. Early croaloia were ex- 
ceedingly alinjile. The patriarch 'a 
■taff beara a ertwa with two trana- 
vurae bars, that of the pope one 
with three. See pairiare)uU£ro*», 
^ueemiuinal «ro««, papal ero»t, un- 
der crotxl. Alao called eroii-itajf. 

Hla fthe Blahop'a] Epiacopall 
ataffe In hla hand, pending round 
at the toppe, called by ui Engllah 

a CroUier. 

Cory at, Crudltlea, I. 87. 
But Inatead of a pari lament, the 
liord Boputy aunimonedan eccle- 
aiaatleal aaaembly. In which the 
rival orotiem of Armagh and Dublin, of the Primate of all 
Ireland and the Primate of Ireland, encountered one an- 
other In hia preaenoe. 

Jl. IK. JHxon, Hist. Cliurch of Kng., xlx. 
fit. One who bears the crozier or the cross; a 
orosS'bearcr. 

n law that adndttoth tho crotier to boaru the 
‘.her province 
p. of Ireland, an. 1811. 
8. [cap.] In <w<ro«., ft constellation, the South- 
ern Cross. See Crm, 2. 
etosiered, crosiered (kro'zh^rd), o. [< trozier, 
vroaier, + -etP.] Bearing or entitled to boar a 
orozier: as, prelates, 

oroszle (kroz'l), n, [E. dial, also orozzil; cf. 
erozzle, r.] A half -burnt coal. 

The apeor-head beara marka of having been anbjccted 
to a hot Are, tho point oapeciolly having been bumf to a 
mrail. JV. and Q., 7th aer., Ill, 422. 

OTOSlle (kroz'l), v. i, ; prot. and pp, crozzled, 
ppr. orozzling. [Cf. crozzlc, «.] To bum to a 
cool; char; coke. 

Some of the coal la of a crorWnp or coking nature. 

ITrt, Diet., I. 823. 

cnices, w. Latin plural of crux. 
omdal (krO'shial), a. [< F. crucial, < L. as if 
*crucialia, < criix {cruc-), a cross: seecrossi.] 
1. Having the form of a cross; transverse; 
intersecting; decussating: as, a crucial inci- 
sion. — 2, in anaU, specifically applied to two 
stout decussating ligaments in tne interior of 
the knee-joint, connecting the spine of tho tibia 
with the interoondyloid fossa of tho femur. — 
8. Decisive, as between two hypotheses; finally 
disproving one of two alternative suppositions. 
Thla ineautng of tho word la derived from Baeou'a uhraae 
inatantia cruria, which ho explaina aa a metaphor from a 
llngor-poat (cru-r). Tho aup]Mited roferenoo to a judicial 
“ tost of the cron,” aa well ua that to the testing of nietaU 
in s crucible, which dilfcroiit writers have thought they 
loiwil in the expreuloii, are unknown to aa learned a law- 

S er and a eheroiat as Bacon and Boyle, llieae supposed 
erivatlons liave, however, liilliienced some writers lit 
their use of the word. 

It la true that wo cannot Ibid an actually crucial in- 
atanoe of a uuru morality taught ua an iiifallihle revela- 
tion, and so In time ceasing to be niuraltty fur that reason 
alone. IK. K. Clifford, Lectures, II. 227. 

It la these thouaand millions that will put to a crucial 
teat the absorbing and assliiiUating powers of Christian- 
ity. QuarUrly Hcv., CLXIU. 148. 

4. Of or pertaining to a crucible ; like a heated 
oruoiblo as a utensil of chemical analysis. 

And from tlie imagination's crucial heat 
Catch up their men and women all a-tlame 
Fur action. Mra. Browning, Aurora Leigh, v. 
5. Pertaining to or like a cross as an instru- 
ment of torture for elicitiug the truth ; exces- 
sively strict and severe : smd of a proceeding 
of inquiry. [Bare.]~OruelslllcmiiMtits. s«edef.s. 


onudan, enuiiui (krS'shian). «. [An aeoom. 
form, with suffix -ian, sb D. karuta (Elllan) = 
Sw. karuaaa, Dan. karusae s O. karauaehe, for- 
merly karutaeh, also karaz; appar. < F, oaraaain 
(> also tho NL. specific name caraaaiua), a cru- 
cian, ss It. coraemo, a crucian, < L. eoracinua, 
< Or. Kopaaivoi, a fish like a peroh (so called from 
its black color), lit. a young raven, dim. of k6- 
paS, a raven: see coracine, Corax,'] A short, 
thick, broad fish, of a deep-yellow color, the 
Caraaaiua caraaaiua, or German carp, of the fam- 
ily Cyprinidte. it differs from tho common carp in 
having no barbels at Its mouth. It inhabits lakes, ponds, 
and slnggith rivers in the north of Europe and Asia, and 
has been found in tho Thames In England. It is an excel- 
lent food-hsh. Also called Pruuian carp. A variety is 
known as C. gibelio, a name, however, alto applied to the 
true crucian. See earpa. 




Craclan-csip ( Carmasitu earattius). 

crucian-carp (krd'Hhiau-kfirp),M. A book-name 
of the fish Caraaaiua "caraainus or vulgaris, the 
crucian. 

Omcianella (krfi'si-a-nel'tt), n. [NL., dim. < 
L. crux (cruc-), a cross: so called from the ar- 
rangement of the leaves.] A rubiaceous genus 
of herbs, natives of the Mediterranean region, 
with slender funnel-shaped flowers. C, atyloaa 
is sometimes oultivated in gardens under the 
name of croaawort. ' 

cruciatt, n. An obsolete form of crusade^. 

cmciata^ (krtt'shl-fit), v. t. ; pret. and pp. cruei- 
ated, ppr. eruciating, [< L. (apd ML.) crueiatua, 
pp. of cruciare, torture (in ML. also to mark 
with a cross), < crux (crue-), a cross, torture : 
see crosst, n. and v., and cf. cruciate^, cruaadc^, 
cruaaile'^, Ct. excruciate.] To torture; torment; 
afflict with extreme pain or i^stress ; excruci- 
ate. [Kare or obsolete.] 

. vexed, tormented, and 
setenoes of men. Bp, i 

African I’aiithers, Uyrcaii Tlgres flerce, . . . 

Be nut so cniell, os who violates 
Sacred lliimaiilty, and erueiat$» 

Hl« toyall subiects. 

Sytvftter, tr. of Di^ Bartas's Weeks, I. 6. 

cruciate^ (krfi'shi-at), a. [< L. oruciatus, tor- 
mented (ML. also marked with a cross, NL. 
also, cross-shaped, cruciform), pp. of cruciare : 
sec the verb.] 1. Tormented; excruciated. 
[Karo.] 

Immediately 1 was so crueiale, that I desired . . . doth 
to take me. Sir T. Klyot, The Govemonr, II. 12. 

2. lubot,, having the form of a cross with equal 
arms, as the flowers of mustard, 
etc. ; cruciform : applied also to 
tetraspores of red raariue algee. 
See tetraapore, — 3. In zdol., cru- 
cial or cruciform ; crossed or 
cross-shaped ; specifically, in en- 
tom., crossing each other diago- 
nally in repose, as the wings 
of many hymenopterous insects 
and the hemelytra of the Hetc- 
r op ter a.— Cruciate anther, an anther attached to the 
fliamentat the middle, andwitnthe free extremities sagit- 
tate.— Cruciate prothorax or pronotum, in tntom., a 
iirothorax or pronotum having two strongly elevated 
linos or crests which approach each other angularly In the 
middle, forming a flgiire something like a St. Andrew's 
cross, as In certain Orthoptera. 

cruclatc’H, n. An obsolete form of crusade^. 
crudate-complicate (krO'shi-at-kom'pli-kat). 
a. In entom., folded at the ends and crossed 
one over the other on the abdomen, as the wings 
in many Coleoptera. 

crndat^lnciunbeBt (krfl'sbi-&t-ln-kum'bent), 
a. In entom., laid flat on the back, one over 
the other, but not folded, as the wings in most 
heteropterous Hemiptera. 

crndately (kro'shi-at-li), adv. In a oruoiate 
manner; so as to resemble a cross: as, “on<- 
dately parted,” FarUm, Miwine Alg», p. 151. 

crndatlon (kr5-shl-&'8hqn), n. [< LL. orueia- 
bo(n-), < L. cruoiare, pp.'onM!uili4S, torment: see 
cruciate^, v.] If. Tm act of tortnring; tor- 
ment; exomciation. 


We have to do with a Ood that delimits mere la the 
prasperity of his saints than In the eruciation and bowl- 
ing of his enemies. Bp. UaU, Soul's Farewell to Eerib, 1 7. 
2. The state of being cruciate or oruoifonn; 
decussation. 

cruciatoryt (krfi'shi-a-t^ri), a. [< LL. eruokt- 
torius, < crudator, a tormentor, < L. cruciare, pp, 
crueiatua, torment : see cruciate ^, «.] Torturing. 

These eruexaiory passions do operate sometimes wl^ 
such a violence that they drive him to despair. 

Hmvcll, Parly of Beasts, p. 7. 

crucible (krS'si-bl), n. [Formerly also spelled 
erusible; < ML. crudbulum, crudbolum, orudbu- 
Itta, crudbolua, crodbulum, crodbalum, oruaibu- 
lua, a melting-pot, also a hanging lamp; on 
accom. form (as if dim. of L. crux (cruc-), a 
cross; hence often associated with crucial, 
with rof. to a crucial 
test), < OF. cruche, 
an earthen pot, a ‘ 
crook: see crocks, 
and cf . cresset, cruse, 
and oruaoile.] 1. A 
vessel or melting- 
pot for chemical 
purposes, made of 

pnre clav or other material, as black-lead, por- 
celain, platinum, silver, or iron, and so bak^ or 
tempered as to endure extreme neat without fus- 
ing. it is used for melting ores, metals, etc. Earthen 
crucibles are shaped upon a potter's wheel with the aid 
of a templet or muldlng-bludo, or under pressure in a 
molding-press. Metallic crucibles, especially those of pla- 
tinum, are chiefly used in elieniical analyses and assays. 

Some that deal much In the fusion of metals inform me 
that the melting of a great part of a crucible into gloss Is 
no great wonder in their furnaces. Boyle, Works, 1. 400. 
2. A hollow place at the bottom of a chemical 
furnace, for collecting tho molten metal. — 3. 
Figuratively, a severe or searching test: as, his 
probity was tried in the crumble or temptation. 
O'er the crucible of pain 
Watches the tender eye of laive, 

H'/iitlier, The Shadow and the Light. 

Historians tried to place all the mythologies In a cruci- 
ble of eritlelsin, and hoped to extract from them some 
golden grains of actual fact. Keary, Prim. Belief, p. 2. 
Oruolble StSSL Hnme as easf-sfeef.— Hesslau cniolbls, 
a crucible mode of the bust fire-clay and i^oarse sand. It 
Is used in the United States in all experiments where 
fluxes ere needed. A'. U. Knight. 

crucifer (krfi'si-fdr), n. [< LL. crudfer, n. : see 
eruc\f'eroua.] 1, A cross-bearer; spociflcally, 
one who carries a large cross in ecclesiastical 
processions* 

At half-past ton the choir entered, preceded by the eru- 
ei/er and followed by tho . . , rector. 

The Churchman, LIV, 618. 
2. In hot., a plant of the order Crudferte. 

Oruciferte (krfi-sif'e-rfi), ». pi. [NL., fem. pi. 
(sc. L. planUe, plants) of crudfer : seo crucifer- 
ous,] A very extensivu natural order of dico- 
tyledonous plants, of about 176 genera and 1,500 
fqiecies, found in all countries, but least abun- 
dant in the tropics. They are annual or perennial 
herbs, with acrid or pungent Juice, cruciform flowers, tlx 
stamens, of which two are shorter than the others, and 
mostly twu-celled pods, either opening by two valves (rore- 



CrueUte Flower. 



o, flower-cluster of cabbsge i », flower with sepals and petals re 
I'?}'!?'’ j e, section of seed, showing con 


ly indeblscent) or transversely jointed. The order includes 
raanv Important vegetables and coiidlroentfl, as thecabbage, 
turnip, mustard, radish, cress, horseradish, etc. It fur- 
nishes also many favorite ornamental and fragrant flower- 
ing plants, as the stock and gllllflower, rocket, sweet alys- 
sum, and candytuft. Thwlarger genera are A rabie, Draia, 
Alyteum.Braaeiea, Keuturtium.Sieymbrium, Brytimum, 
Ueiiophila, and Lrpidium. The order It equivalent to 
the Linnean olata Tetradpnamia. 

orndferoas (krfi-sif^e-rns), a. [< NL. (ML.) 
eruoffsr, adj., bearing a cross (a later adj. use of 




4 . n.t • «rosB>beai«r, < L. erux {orue-), 

>roB», + fxrre as E. beari), + -out.} 1 . Bear- 


LL. 

a oroea, , 

ing the oroea; reeembling a oroae.— 2. In bot., 
pertaining to or having we characters of the 
natural order Grueiferte. 

cni^ar (kr5'8i-fl-6r), n. [< ME. oruoyfyer. < 
crucify, crucify! see erwify.l A person who 
oracifies ; one' who puts another to death on a 
cross. 

Loue them, and pray tor them, as Christ did for his oru- 
e(fi«r$. TyndaXe, Works, p. 210. 

crucifix (krS'si-flks), n. [< ME. crucifix, < OF. 
cruoefix, F. crucifix s= Pr. crucifie = 8p. crueifijo 
as Pg. oruci^o ss It. crucifiaao, crooifiaao as I). 
kruotfiks = G. crucifix = Dan. Sw. krucifix, < 
cruoifixutn, a crucifix, prop. neut. of LL. 
crucifixus, pp. of crucifigerc, crucify : see cruci- 
fix, v.'] 1 . A cros^ or representation of a oroaa, 
with the crucified fig- 
ure of Christ upon 
it. Crosses with a repre- 
sentation of the orucfflod 
Christ seem not to have 
iKien made previous to 
the ninth century; upon 
those made for similar 
purposes beturu tliis date 
IS painted or carved at 
the intersection of the 


) of the ( 


I the 



naneaqueityle, 


hanib with or without the 
crossed lias, the sacred 
monogram, or some oth- 
er einbiem. Bysantiiio 
criiciflxes of bronze exist 
of as early date as the 
tenth century, in which 
the tiat surface of the. 
cross Is decorated witli 
enamel, having the sun 
and moon as emblematic 
of creation witnessing BronzsCmcIfix.— Rc 
the cruuinxion ; in these Ueconted win 
the body of Christ is gen- 
erally partly clottied with a garment indicated in colored 
enamel. Cnieittxes are used in many ways in the devo- 
tions and ceremonies of the Roman Catholic Church, be- 
ing conspicuously displayed in religious liouses and other 
situations, and worn upon the person by ecclesiastics and 
ntlion. 

The Crucifix, tiefure which the barbarian bowed, 

... . . j all-suirerlr - ' - 

Channing, 

No erueifix has been found in the catacombs ; no certain 
allusion to a erueifiix is made by any Christian writer of 
the flrst four centuries, Cath, Diet. 

2. The oroaa of Cliriat ; hence, the religion of 
Chriat. Jer. Taylor. [Kare.l—Jaaseniat cruci- 
fix, a crucifix in whlcli ttie arms of tlio fiaviour hang down 
from the shoulders, Itisteail of being outstretched. Lee. 

crucifixt (krO'ai-flka), v, t. [In E. dependent on 
the noun ; < LL. crucifixus, pp. of crucifigerc, 
prop, separate, cruei figerc, faateu to a cross ; 
L. cruci, dat. of crux (cruc-), a oroaa; figere, pp. 
fixua, fasten, fix: see crux, cro8a\ and fix. Cf. 
crucify.'] To crucify. 

Mock'd, beat, baulaht, burled, cruei-fixt. 

For our foule sins. 

Sylveiter, tr. of l)u Bartas's Weeka, 11., Tlie Bandy-Crafts. 

erndfixion (krO-ai-fik'shpn), n, [< ML. "crttci- 
fixio{u-), < LL. crucifixus,' pv. of crttcij^cre, cru- 
cify: see crucifix, v.. crucify.] 1. The act of 
fixing to a cross, or the state of being stretched 
on a cross: an ancient Oriental mode of inflict- 
ing the death-penalty, applied in rare instances 
by the Greeks and more commonly by the Ro- 
mans, by both Greeks and Romans considered 
an infamous form of death, and reserved in 
general for slaves and highway robbers. Among 
the Romans, tlie Instrument of death was properly eittier 
a ciHMs in the form now familiar, or the cross known os 
St. Andrew's; sometimes a standing tree was niwie to 
serve tlio purpose. The person executed was attached to 
the oroaa either by nails driven through the bauds and 
feet or by cords, and was left to die of exhaustion or re- 
ceived the mercy of a quicker death, according to circum- 
stances. 

Speoiflcally — 2. The putting to death of Christ 
upon thd cross on the^ill of Calvary. 

This eaHhquake, according to the opinion of many 
learned men, happened at our Saviour's erueifixuin. 

Addimrt, Travels in Italy. 

Hence — 8. Intense suffering or affliction; great 
mental trial. 
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emdiy (krS'ai-fi), «. f. ; pret. and pp. crucified, 
ppr. crucifying. [< ME. cruci/lm, < OF. cruci- 
fier, F. crueifier = Pr. Sp. Pg. erueifiear.un 
adapted form (as if < LL. *crucifieare) of LL. 
crucifigerc (> It. croeifiggere), prop, separate, 
cruci figere, fasten bn a cross: see crumf^, v.J 

1. To put to death by nailing or otherwise af- 
fixing to a cross. See orudficion. 

But they cried, saying, Crtusi/y him, erueify him. 

, Luke xxlll, 21. 

Tliey erueify to themselves the Son of Ood afresh. 

Heb. Vi. 6. 

2. Fi^rativelv, in iSorip., to subdue; mortify; 
kill; destroy tne power or influence of. 

I'hey that are Christ's have eruoified the fiesh, with the 
affectlous and lusts. Gal. v. 24. 

8t. To vex; torment; exoruciate. 

I would so erueify him 

With an innocent neglect of what he can do, 

A lirave strong pious scorn, that I would shako him. 

Ftkteher, Wife tor a Mouth, ll. 1. 

Thu foreknowledge of what shall come to pass, erueifiet 
many men. Burton, Anat. of Mel., p. 221. 

4. To put or place in the form of a cross; 
cross. [Rare.] 

I do not despair, gentlemen ; yon see I do not wear my 
hat in my eyes, erueify my arms. 

Shirley, Bird in a Cage, 11. 1. 

crudgeroUB (kra-sij'e-rus), a. [< L. crux (cruc-), 
a cross, + gerere, carry, + -ous.] Bearing a 
cross. 

The erueigermtt ensigne carried this figure ... in a 
decussation, after the form of an Andrian or Biirgundlsu 
cross which answerotli this description. 

Sir T. Brmone, Garden of Cyrus, i. 

orndly. enuUy (krO'si-li), a. [< OP. as if 
*croiaaUle, ML. *crueiliatua, < ML. cruoilia, OP. 
croiaUle, a little cross, such as were erected at 
cross-roads, dim. of L. crux (cruc-), a cross.] In 
her., strewed (semb) with small crosses. Also 
crueilU, cruauly. 

The phmlonion, . . . formerly worn by . . . Bishops, 
. . . was distinguished from that of a simple Priest by be- 
lug erunuly. J. M. Feale, Eastern Church, i. 812. 

Oiradrostra (kra-si-ros'trfi), n. pi. PIL,, < L. 
crux (cruc-), cross, + rostrum, beak.] Same as 
Curvirostra. See Loxia. Cuvier. 

ernd (krud), n. and v. An obsolete or dialectal 
form of curdh 


Hcrriek, Hesperldes, p. 168. 
orudform (krO'si-fbnn), a. [< L. crux (cruc-), 
cross, -f forma, shape.] Cross-shaped ; cruci- 
ate; disposed in the form of a cross: as, in 
anatomy, the cruciform ligament of the atlas. 
U(fh«lmiige1i 

driven through 

were extended in a erueiferm position. 

Barham, Xngoldsby Legends, 1, 146. 


Lixie Lindeay (( 
cniddle^ (krud'l), v. An obsolete or dialectal 
form of curdle, 

O how impatience cramps my cracked veins. 

And cruddlet thicko my blood with boiling rue 1 

Martton, Antonio and Melllda, L, li. 1. 

crnddle^ (krud'l), t>. i.: pret. andpp. cruddled, 
ppr. cruddlin^ [E. dial., =i So. crowdle, frem 
or <Towdi.] To crowd; huddle. [Prov. Eug.j 
cruddy, a. An obsolete or dialectal form of 
curdy. 

Whose clawes were newly dipt in cruddy blood. 

Spemer, F. Q., III. 111. 47. 

crude (krdd), «. K ME. crude (rare), < OP. 
crud, cru, F. ertt = Pr. cru = Sp. It. cruao = Pg. 
cru, cruao, < L. crudus, raw, unripo, immature, 
rough, lit. bloody, for "cruidus, akin to cruor, 
blood, = W. crau = Ir. cm, cro =s Gael, cro, 
blood (see cro), s=Lith. kraujas, blood: see raw. 
Hence cruel, etc.] 1. Being in a raw or mipre- 
pared state ; not fitted for use by cooking, manu- 
facture, or the like; not altered, refined, or pre- 
pared by any artificial process; not wrought: 
as, crude vegetables ; the crude materials of the 
earth; crude salt; crude ore. 

(Common crude salt, Itarely dissolved in common aqua- 
fortis, will give it power of working upon gold. Boyk. 


While the body to be converted and altered is too strong 
for the efficient that should convert or alter it, whereby 
It holdsth fast the first form or consistence. It Is crude and 
inooncoct Bacon, Nat. HisL, 1 8S8. 

2. Unripe; notbroiight to a mature or perfect 
state; immature: as, crude fruit. 

I come to pluck your berries harsh and crude. 

Milton, Lycidss, 1. 8. 
Hence — 3. Unrefined; unpolished; coarse; 
rough : gross : as, crude manners or speech ; a 
crude feast. 

A perpetual feast of neotar'd sweets. 

Where no crude surfeit reigns. 

Maton, Comus, 1. 478. 

His cruder vision admired the rose and did not miss the 
dewdrop. T. Cecil Oreeme, vll. 

4. Not worked into the proper form; lacking 
finish, polish, proper arrangement, or complete- 


ness; hence, exhibitiug lack of knowledge or 
skill; impenect: said of things: as, a crude 
painting; a crude theory; a crude attempt. 
Absurd expressions, crude, abortive thoughts. 

iio«e<»n>n<n^ On Translated Verse. 
Cruiie undigested masses of suggestion, furnishing rather 
raw materials fur spmposltiun and jotting for the memory, 
than any formal developments of tlio ideas, describe the 
quality of writing wliich must prevail In joiimalUin. 

De Quincey, Stylo, 1. 
6. Characterized by lack of sufficient know- 
ledge or skill; unable to produce what is fin- 
ished, polished, or complete : said of persons. 
Beep versed in liooks, and shallow in himself ; 

Crude, or Intoxicate, collecting toys. 

Milton, P. R., iv. 828. 
Let your greatness educate the crude and cold compan- 
ion. Etnerton, F.Bsay8, 1st ser., p. 197. 

“Syn. 1. Baw, Cntde. See rata. 
cradely (krbd'li), adv. Without due knowledge 
or skin ; without form or arrangement. 

Tlie question crudely put, to shun delay, 

'Twas carry'd liy the major part to stay. 

Dryden, Hind mid Panther. 

crudeness (krrtd'nes), «. l. Rawness; unripe- 
ness; an unprepared or undigested state: as, 
the crudeness of fiesh or plants. 

The meate reiiiainitige raw, it cornipteth digestion A 
maketh erudeiust in the values. 

Sir T. Elyot, Castle of Health, il. 

2. The character or state of being ignorantly, 
inexactly, or unskilfully made or done ; imma- 
turity; imperfection: as, the crudeness of a 
theory. 

You must temper the erudeuegg of your assertion. 

Chillingieorth, Rclig. of Protestants, 
crudity (krft'dj-ti), n. ; pi. crudities (-tiz). [== 
F. cruditd = Jh". cruditat = It. crudita, < L. 
crudita(t-)a, indigestion, overloading of the 
stomach, < crudus, raw, undigested.] 1. The 
quality or state of being crude, in any sense 
of that word. — 2t. Indigestion. 

For the stomachs mulity. proceeding from their usual 
eating of frulta and drinklug of water, is tlierehy con' 
cocteU. Sandyg, Travalles, p. 64. 

3. That which is crude : something in a rough, 
unprepared, or undigested state : as, the crudi- 
ties of an untrained imagination. 

The Body of a State being mure obnoxious to Cruditiet 
and Ill-liumors than tlie State of a natural Body, it is im- 
possible to continue long without Distempers. 

Baker, Chronicles, p. 24. 
They are oppressed with . . . learning as a stomach with 
eruditiee. llamtnotui. Works, IV. 660. 

Tlie modestest title I can conceive fur such works would 
be tliat of a certain author, who called them his rrudiiiss, 
Shaftegbury. 

cradle, r. Same as cruddle^. 
emd^^, a. An obsolete or dialectal form ol 

emdy'^t (kr6'di)j a. [Extended from trude, per- 
haps through influence of crudy^.] Crude; 
raw. 

Sherris-sack . . . nseends me into tlie brain ; dries me 
there all the foolish and dull and orudy vapours which en- 
viron it. Shot., 2 lieu. IV.. Iv. a. 

cruet, «• An obsolete spelling of crcwi. 
cme-nerring (kr»'her'’mg), «. The pilchard. 
[Local, Scotch.] 

cruel (krb'ol), a. [Early mod. E. also crewel, 
crewell; < ME. cruel, cruwcl, crewel, < OF. cruel, 
F. cruel s= Pr. cruxel, cruel = Sp. Pg. cruel 
It. crudele, < L. crudclis, hani, severe, cruel, 
akin to crudus, raw, crudo : see crude.] 1. Dis- 
posed to inflict suffering, physical or mental ; 
indifferent to or taking pleasure in the pain or 
distress of any sentient being ; willing orpleased 
to torment, vex, or afflict ; destitute of pity, 
■ piti- 

ArimfAnot, ^Umento. So be-gan the modle [battle) oi 

fellenouse. Merlin (R. 

They are crud, and have no mercy. Jer. vi. 23. 


Ah, r 
ryden, 

2. Proceeding from or exhibiting indifference 
to or pleasure in the suffering of others ; caus- 
ing pain, grief, or distress ; performed or exerted 
in tormenting, vexing, or afflicting: as, a cruel 
act ; a cruel disposition ; the cruel treatment of 


The tender inerules of tlie wicked are cruel. 

Prov. xll. 10. 

This must cruel usage of your queen 
. . . will ignoble make you. 

Yea, scandalous to the world. .Shak., W. T., 11. 8. 
If mankind find delight in weeping at comedy. It would 
be cruel to aliridge them Id that or any other innocent 
pleasure. OiMtmUk, The Theatre. 
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"Bya. Bubaroiu, wviiffe, /eroclom, bratal, marollMi, 
unmerciful, pitlleM, unfeeling, fell, ruthlen, truculent, 
bloodthlnty, inexoraltle, unrelenting. 

cruel (krd'el), ad». Very; extremely. [Colloq. 
orprov. Eng.] 

I would now Aske yo how ye like the play, 

But ae It U with schiMil boyi, can not say. 

I'm cruet fearful. • 

Fletcher {and annther). Two Noble Kinimen, Epll. 

Met Captain Brown of tlic Koeehush ; at which iie was 
cruel angry. Pepye, Diary, July 81, 1862. 

omcllt, «. An obsolete form of crewel^. 
cruelly (kro'ol-li), adv. [< ME. crueliche, erew- 
elly ; < cruel + 1. In a cruel manner; 

with cruelty ; inhumanly ; mercilossly. 

Because lie cruelly oppressed, ... lie sliall die in his 
iniquity. Kzek. xviil. lb. 

2. Painfully ; with severe pain or torture. 

The Northern Irish-Bcotts. . . . whoso arruwes . . . 
enter into an armed man or horse most cruelly. 

Speneer, State of Ireland. 
8. Misohievously ; extremely ; greatly. [Colloq. 
or prov. Eng.] 

Which shows how cruelly the country are led astray in 
following tlio town. Spectator, No. 128. 

eruelneSB (krS'el-nee), M. [< ME. < 

cruel + -ness.} Cruelty; inhumanity. [Rare.] 
Shames not to bo wltli guiltlesse blond dufylde, 

But taketh glory In her erurlneeiie. 

Speneer, Sonnets, xx. 

cmels, n. pi. Bee crewels. 
cruelty (krB'el-ti), n. : cruellies (-tiz). [< 

ME. crueltie, crueltc, < OP. eruelte, crualtc, erru- 
aute, P. erunutt! =3 Pr. cruscllat, crueltnt = 8p. 
erueldatl as Pg. crueldade = It. orudeltd, crudclita, 
< L. crudelita(t-)s, Kcrudelis, cruel ; see cruel , «.] 

1. The quality of 'Wing cruel; the disposition 
to infllol suffering, phyiMcul or tnental ; indiffer- 
ence to or pleasure in the pain or distress of 
others; inhumanity. 

There Is a cruelty which springs from callousness and 
brutality, ami there Is thu cruelty of vindictiveness. 

Europ. Morals, I. 140. 

2. A cruel act ; a barbarous deed ; specifically, 
ha law, an act inflicting severe pain and done 
with wilfuluess and malioe. 

Crueltiet worthy of the dungeons of the Inquisition. 

Macaulay. 

During thu wars Just before the reformation, especially 
those of the French Invasions of Italy, the cruHtie* of war 
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■M oro«fl, V. and ».] To sail to and fro, or from 

S laoe to place, with a definite pu^se and nn- 
er orders, open or sealed ; specinoally, to sail 
in search of an enemy’s ships, or for the protec- 
tion of commerce, or as a pirate : as, the admiral 
cruised between the Bahama islands and Cuba; 
a pirate was cruising in the gulf of Mexico, 


Olve way I “ cried Bstlenne. 

WhiUier, St. John. 

er nig et (krfiz^, n. [< cruise'^, ».] A voyage 
made in various courses, as in search of an 
enemy’s ships, for the protection of commeree, 

, or for pleasure. 

In his flrst cruiec, 'twere pity he should founder. 

Smollett, Reprisals, EpU. 
cruise'-^ (kr5z), «. Same as cruse, 

CTOiser (krO'zAr), ». [< cruise^ + -crl; = D. 

kruiser, etc.] A person who or a ship which 
cruises ; speoifically, an armed vessel specially 
commissioned to proy upon an enemy’s com- 
merce, to protect the commerce of the state to 
which it belongs, to pnrsuo an enemy’s armed 
ships, or for other puiqroses. Cruisers are commonly 
classed as armored, protected, and nnprotectud. The Brst 
carry armor of consldcrahle Uilcknusa nut not as heav v nor 
as complete as that of a liattlc-shlp, while the second rely 
for defensive strength chiefly upon a protective deck. 


8t. Harshness or strength of physical impres- 
sion ; strength ns of a smell. 

And wheiinc thu mooiie is downe also thal telle 

Hem Itheni, sc, garlic | If mu sowe, and puUu hum uppo also, 

Of erueltee noo thing wol in hem sinullo. 

Palladiue, Jlusl>undric (E. E. T. .S.), p. 210. 
»83m. Inhumanity, barbailty, savageness, ferocity, bru- 
Ulity. 

oruentatet (krd'en-tut), a. [< L. erwntakis, pp. 
of cruentare, inako bloody, < cruentus, bloody: 
»ee cruentous.'] Smeared with blood; bloody. 

Passing from the cruentate cloth or weapon to the wound, 
anil l)eiug Incorporated with thu particles of the salvo. 

Olanville, Vanity of Dogmatizing, xxi. 
Ornentatedt, a. Same as cruentate. Bailey. 
cruentoust (krO-en'tus), a. K L. cruentus, 
bloody, < cruor, blood : see crude.] Bloody. 

A most cruel and cruertloue civil war. 

A Venice Lookiny-yUtee (1648), p. 0. 
oruet (krfi'et), w. [Formerly also ercwvl and 
crevet (see crevet) ; < ME. cruet, cruettc, crewel, 
crowet, a small pitcher, water-bottle, proh. dim. 
of OP. cruye, a pitclier : see rrocl-l.] 1. A vial 
or small glass bottle, especially one for holding 
vinegar, oil, etc, ; a caster for liquids. 


Vessels designed for Confeilemte cruieere had been al- 
lowed to sail from English ports. 

O. S. Merriam, 8. Bowles, 11. 110. 

croisie (kro'si), n. [Dim, of cruise^ = cruse.] 
A simple form of lamp, consisting of a shallow 
motat or earthen vessm, shaped somewhat like a 
gravy-boat, in which is placed a simi larly shaped 
saucer of oil containing a wick. [Scotch.] 

The simple form which was used down to the end of 
the Ibtli century, and which as a cruieic continued in 
common use In Scotland till the middle of this century. 

Kneyc. Brit., XIV. 246. 

cmisken, cmiakeen (ktbs'ken, -ken), n. A 
littlo cruse or hottlo; a meosuro (especially 
of whisky) iu Scotland and Ireland. 

crulve, cruve (krfiv), n. [Perhaps < Gael, cro, 
gen. erdtha, a sheep-cote, a wattled fold, a hut, 
novel, cottage.] 1. Asty; amean hovel. — 2. 
A sort of hedge formed of stakes on a tidal 
river or the sea-beach, for catching fish, when 
the tide flows the flsh swim over the wattles, and they 
arc left by the utihing of the tide. (.Scotch hi Imth senses. ) 

cruller, kruller (krul'hr), w. [Of D. or LG. 
origin (D. ^/cruller not found, but cf. MD. krol- 
kr, one who curls; cf. MLG. krulle-koken, a 
roll or cske^^LQ. kroll-koken, wafer-cakes), lit. 
* curler,’ < D. krullcn, MD. krullen, krollen = 
MLG. krullcn, LG. krollen, curl: see curl,] A 
cake cut from rolled dough made of eggs, nut- 
ter, sugar, flour, etc., fried to crispness m boil- 
ing lard. 


crumb^ (krum), n. [The b is excrescent, as in 
limit; < ME. crumnie, ctotnme, crumc, ertme 
(sometimes with long vowel, erume, crowme), 
X AS. cruma, a crumb ^ MD. kruyme, D. 
kruim, crumb, pith, s= MLG. krome, LG. krome, 
kraunte, krome, krom, also krumo (> G. krume), 
ss Dan. krumme = Sw. dial, krumma, a crumb), 
< crummen, pp. of critnntan (pret. cram, pi. 
*crummon, pp. crummen, in comp, d-crummen), 
break into fragments, crumble : see m'm, and 
cf . crump^, crumple.] 1 . A morsel ; sxieoiflcally . 
a minute piece of bread or other friable food 
broken on, as in crambliug it; hence, a very 
small fragment or portion of anything. 


The Utter, however, had picked up Ms srtmkt. lyss 
learning hit duty, and getting itrength and oonBdeUoe 
daily. A A. Dana, Jr., Before the Me^ p. S74. 

enuixb^ (krum), v. t. [< ME. crummett ss LQ, 
kromen = G. krumen, kriimen; from the noun.] 
1. To break into small pieces with the fingers: 
as, to crumb bread into milk. 


2f. To crumble bread into ; prepare or thicken 
with crumbs of bread. 

The next was a dish of milk well crumbed. 

Bunyan, Filgrim's Progress. 

Mrs. Bihtier here took pity on me, and crumm'd me a 
mess of gruel. Bidden, Wild Oallant, i. 1. 

8. In cookery, to cover or dress with bread- 
crumbs, as meat, etc. ; bread, 
crumb®), a. Same as crumpl. 
crumb-brusll (krum 'brush), «. A brush for 
sweeping crumbs off the table, 
criinin-oloth (krum ' kldth), n. 1. A cloth, 
chiefiy of a stout kind of damask, laid under a 
table to receive falling fragments and keep the 
carpet or floor clean. It is often made to ex- 
tend over the greater part of a dining-room 
floor. — 2. A stout kind of damask used for 
stair-coverings. 

crumb-knlfd (kmm'nif), w. A knife used in- 
stead of a brush for removing crumbs from a 
table. 

crumble (kmm'bl), v . ; pret. and pp. crumbled, 
ppr. crumbling. [E. dial, also erimble (cf. crimh); 
= D. kruimelcn = G. kriimeln = LQ, krimeln, 
crumble; freq. of cruntlA, p.] I. trans. To 
broak into small fragments ; divide into minute 
parts or morsels. 

He with hla Imre wand nan unthread thy Joint*, 

And crumble all thy sinews. Milton, Cunius, 1. 614. 

n. intrans. 1. To fall into small pieces; 
break or part into small fragments; become 
disintegrated. 

Olose to the temple was the cnstle-gatc, 
boorless and crumbliny, 

William Morns, Earthly Paradise, I. 82D. 
In the house forever crumbles 
Home fragment of the freseoed walls. 

Browniny, Do Qustihus. 

Dr. King witnessed the erumbliny uroecss whilst drying 
some perfect I worm] eastings. . . . Mr, HeuU also remarks 
on the erumbliny of the castings near Calcutta. 

Darudn, Vegetable Mould, p. 276. 
2. To fall into desuetude; decay; become frit- 
tered away ; disappear piecemeal. 

One hundred and forty thousand jioumU had ertimbled 
away In the must imperceptible manner. 

Disraeli, Young Duke, Iv. 9. 

One error after another silently mmWrd Into the dust. 

Story, Speech, Cambridge, Aug. 81, 1826. 
crumble (krum'bl), n. [Dim. of et'umh'i, n.] A 
small crumb ; a fragment ; a particle ; a mor- 
sel. [Local, Eng.] 

crumbly (krum'bli), a. [< crumble + -yi.] Apt 
to ciTimble; brittle; friable: as, a crumbly 
stone ; crumbly bread. Trollope. 

All saw the coffln lowered In ; all heard the rattle of the 
enimbly soil upon Its lid. 

Uatvthornr., Blithcdale Romance, p. 278. 

crumb-of-bread (krum'ov-bred'), n. A name 
given to a spongt^, Ilalichondria panicea, which 
when dried and bleached is as white and light 
as a crumb of broad, 
crumby, a. See crummy^. 
crumen (krfi'men), n. [< L. erumena, also cm- 
mina, a purse, bag, perhaps for **scrumcna, akin 
to scrotum, a hag.] The loar-bag or suborbital 
lacrymal gland of deer and aiitelopeH. 
crumenalt (krfl'me-ual), n. [< L. orumena, a 
purse: see cru»<e«,] "A purse. 


He took up a little cruel that was filled with a kind of 
inky jiilco, and pouring some of It out Into the gloss of 
white wine, presented ft to me. 

Addistni, Trial of the Wine-brewers. 
Specifically — 2. Eccles . , one of the two vessels 
holding respectively the wine and the water 
for the eucharist and for the ablutions of the 
mass. In the Roman Catholic Chiin^h the name burette, 
boiTOwed from the French, is often used. Older names 
are ama or amula, ampulla, fiola or phiola, yemeUio, and 
urceolus or urceola. 

cruet-Btand (kro'et-stand), n. A frame, often 
of silver, for holding cruets and casters. The 
frame, cruets, and casters together are com- 
monly called casters, the casters, or a caster, 
cruise^ (kriiz), v. i. ; pret. and pp. cruised, ppr. 
cruising. [< D. kruisen, cross, cruci^, also 
cruise, traverse hither and thither (=s Q, kreic- 
sen as Dan. krydse =s Sw. kryssa = F. croiser as 
8p. Pg. eruear, oroise, lit. cross), < kruis, cross: 


2. The soft inner part of a loaf of bread or 
cake, as distinguished from the crust. 

Dust unto dust, what must be, must : 

If you can’t get erutnb, you'd best eat crust 

Old Sony. 

Take of manchet about three ounces, the eru»i6 only 
thin cut Bacon. 

Under the cover of her shawl she slipped a half crown 
deep Into the crumb of the cake. 

Mrs. OatkeU, Sylvia's Lovers, xliv. 


Thank God I have passed the brunt of it (Illness], and 
am recovering and picking up my Crumbs apace. 

atnssU, Lettera, 1. U. 1. 


Fsychozoia, 1. 19. 

crummable (kmm'a-bl), a. [< crumbi^, v., + 
•able.) That may be broken into morsels or 
crumbs. 

crummet (krum'et), a. [Bo., equiv. to crump- 
ed.] Having crooked horns, as a cow. 

orummle (krum'i), «, [Sc., equiv. to "erum- 
pie, dim. of "crump.] A cow with crooked horns. 
Also crombic. cnmmock. 

crummodk (Krum'pk), n. [Sc. dim., equiv. to 
"crumpock, mm. of "oraOTnl. Cf. crummie,] 1, 
Same as crumMief.~2, A staff with a crooked 
head for leaning on. Also called crummis- 
stick. 

crnmiiur, cnimby (krum'i), a. r<crum,enmb, 
+ -yi.] 1. PtUl of crumbs.— 2. Sofi M th* 



1875 


oromb ot bmd Is; not emty: »s, s ermmy 
loaf. 


gnunp^t (brump), a. K ME. *onmp, crumb, 
te, orookea, < AS. (only in glosses) o 


, , , , „ ) orump, 

crumb, crooked (wtli verbal noun crymbing, a 
bending), = OS. krumb = OPries. krumb a= D. 
krom = OHG. ohrumb, MHQ. krump (also OHG. 


n. inirant. To contract into wrinkles; ernppar (krup'dr), v, t, [< crupper, n.] To 
shrink ; shrivel. put a crtipper on : as, to crupper a horse. 

n [*qua-vJt«] Iceepeth the tinuea from ihrlnklnB, the CTUPPill (Krup'in). A dialectal (Scotch) vari- 
veim from crumpling. Holinthtd, IroUnd, II. ant of cropeti, past participle of creep. 

How much the muilin fluttered and crumpled before cmrs, «. Plural of crus. 

Eleanor and another nymph were duly reatedl CrurSBUB (krti-re'us), ». [NL., < L. crus (crur-), 

V , ,, , ,, The Warden, lx. The principal and middle roass of mus- 

MHG. krumpf), G. krumm ss Dan. krum, crook- crumple (krum plb n. [< crumple, ».] That on the front of the thigh, forming a part of 

ed, ss Sw. krum, compassing (cf. Icel. ikumma, which is crumpled, shriveled, or pressed into the groat extensor of theleg, inseparable from 

a crooked hand, krummi, a name for the raven, wrinkles ; an irregular fold or wrinkle. the lateral portions of the same muscle called 

erookbeakt); in normal form crumb (mod. CVumpfa* or anticlinal roiu, which are so freouontly vastus internus a,nd vastus extemus. The«e three 

8 ron. kmm), but with acoom. termination, as extoneWe baainn. Science, VI. ist. ninacle*, or parts of one muscle, arise from most of the 

! related to E. cramp (ss OHG. chramph), cmmpler (krum'pl^r), n. A cravat. [Colloq.] 
crooked, and crimp (= MHG. krimpf), crooked, Tl.e nt of bis erumpUr and the crease of his breeches, 

being appar. from the pp. (as cramp^ from the A f>. Biaekmare, Lorna Doone, ill. 

pret. and crimp from the present) of the verb crumpling (krum'pling), n. [< crumple, shrink, 
represented by crimp : see crit^, and of. also shrivel, t dim. •i»g.'\ A degenerate or shriv- 
oranyi, erumb^. Prob. akin to W. crom, erwm, eled apple. Johnson. 

bending, concave, sr Com. Ir. Gael, crom, crook- crumply (krum'pli), a. [< crumple, n., + -yl.] 
ed, bent. Hence crome, a hook: see cromei.] Full of crumples or wrinWes. 


Crooked; bent. 

All those steep Hountalnes, whoso high homed tops 
11)6 misty cloak of wandring Clouds enwraps, 

Vnder First Waters their crump sliotilders hid, 


crumpy (krum'pi), a. [< crumps + -yl.] Easi- 

^ [Prov. Engj] (jf^iral (krtt'ral), a. [= P, Sp. Pg. crural ss It. 


front and sides of the femur ; and their tendinous part* 
unite with the tendon of the rectus femoris to embrace 
the potella or knee-cap, and thence proceed, os the so- 
called ligamentum patellcr. to Insertion In the tnl)eroslty 
of the Uhls. The cnineus ninl the two vasti togethercom- 
pose the muscle called Iricepe exieiuor erurie ; when the 
rectus Is Included therewith, the whole Is known as the 
quadrieept exteneor erurit. The ciuneus proper of man Is 
also called medicrtineun, when the two vasti are known M 
the extracrurceue and intracnirceue respectively, and the 
rectus as the recticrureeut. See these words; also tarti- 
cruratue, tuberuraem.. 


ly broKen ; brittle ; crisp ; crump. ^ 

crunch (kruneb),®. [Also invar. forms crawncA. "crurale, < LVcrMralts^ < crus" (erwr-), the leg.] 
AndalltheEartUasadullForidahld. T P^’rtaiumg to the leg or hind Umb: as, a 

Sfufeesfer, tr. of Du Bartas's Weeks, 1. 3. crump’*, all appar. ong. imitative. J I. <>rura2 artery or vein; the anterior crural nerves; 

Orooked backs and crump shoulders. To crush with the teeth ; chew with vio- the crural arch, or Poupoi-t’s ligament.— 2. 

Artif. Handtomenett, p. u. lence and noise : as, to <?r«wc/i a biscuit ; hence, Pertaining to the leg proper, or cnis, as dis- 
violently and audibly lu any tiii^iished from Uie thigh; cnemial; tiblal.— 
3. Pertaining to the crura or peduncles of the 
brain. — 4. Bhaped like a leg or root — Ororal 
arob, the ligament of tlie thigh. Also called inguinal 
arch, ligament of 1‘oupart, etc. - Crural area. See 
area cruriUu, under area.— Oniral artery, the femoral 
artery.— Crural eanaLtho passage tlii oncli which a fem- 
oral hernia passes. It lies on the inner side of the iliao 
vein, between It and the crural sheath, and extends from 
the crural ring to the upper part of the saphenous open- 
ing. It Is n iinarter to a half inch In length.— Crural 
hernia^ same as femoral hernia (which sec, under A 


crumpet (krump), ». [< crumpl, a.] A deformed other wav 
or crooked person. Davies. 


A sound of heavy wheels crunching a stony rood. 

Charlotte Bronte, Sliirley, 11. 14. 
Our wheels went eruneJting the gravel 
Of the oak -darkened avenue. 

Lotvell, An Ember Picture, 
n. intrans. 1. To chew. — 2. To act or pro- 
ceed with a sound of crushing or crackling; 
produce a noise as from crunoliing anything. 
The ship crunched through the Ice. Kaiu. 


crumps (krump), t’. i. [< ME. *crumpen, crom- 
pen, as in def . 3 ; otherwise not found in ME., 
except as in freq. crumply and perhaps crum- 
pet, q. V. ; < crumps, a. Hence freq. crumple. 

Cf. crimp, v., and crampt, «>.] If. To bend; 
crook. 

But yoar clarlsslmo, old round-back, he CTUncil (KTunenn n. i \ crunen, r.j x iie act oi 

V criinchiug; the act of penetrating, forcing a 
. p . • • pagsage through, or pressing against anything 
2. To be out of temper. [Prov. Eng.] — Sf, To with a crushing noise. 

become perverted or corrupt. What so frightfully old as we ourselves, who can, It we 

And the cause was they vsod the unlefullo synne of choose, hold fn our memories every syllable of recorded 
lecheryo, the which stlnkithu and croiiiuitAs vnto heuene, time, from tlio ttrst crunch of Eve's teeth In the apple? 
and inUlornithe the ordro of nature. Lotvell, Fireside Travels, p. 13. 

Book of the Knight of La Tour jsindry, p. 71. ft nina (krdn), 1 ’. Another spelling of croon. 
crump^ (knimji), n. [A var. of cramp^, after crunkt (kriin^k), v. i. [= 1^1. kriinka^ croak 


nto).— Crural nerve, the Im-gcst hranoh of the lumbar 


crunch (kmneh), n. [< crunch, ».] The act of plexus, f<>nned cdileily from the third and fourth Ininbar 
.. nerves, with a fasclotilus from the second, In the substance 


j ^ , , , KT tarunga;, v. i. |.=: icoi. ktwiku, vrtinn 

crump^, a. and v.] The cramp. [Prov. Eng.] as a raven, < krunk, a croak. Cf. cronk, the note 
enunp^ (krump), V. i. [Sc., imitative like the of wild geeso. Imitative words.] To cry like 
equiv. crunch. Cf. elump^.] To make a enmeh- a crane, 
ing noise, as in eating what is hard and brittle ; I'lie crane crunketh, gmlt i^nis. 
omit a creaking sound, as snow when crushed Withah, Diet. (ed. leos), p. 20. 

under the feet ; crunch. crunklfl^ (krung'kl), v. t . ; pret. and pp. crunkled, 

crump* (krump), a. {E. dial, and Sc. Ct.crup^ ppr. cmnkling. [Var. ofermWe. ('A. crumple.) 
and crumpet.) Brittle; crusty; dry-baked; % rumple ; crinkle or wrinkle. [Prov. Eng.] 
crisp, cruukle^t (krung'kl), v. i. [Proq. of crunk.} To 

crumpet (krum'pet), n, [Perhaps < ME. ei'Oin- cry like a crane. 
pid (1. e., * crumped), a hard cake, appar. orig. crunodal (kr«'nd-dal), a. [< 
a ‘roll,’ pp. of “crumpen, E. crump, bend, crunodc + -ul.} Having a cru- 
Otherwise referred to crunin^, brittle, crisp, node. 

Prob. not connected with W. erempog, also crunode (krO'nod), n. [Irreg. 
crempogen, and cremog, cremogen, a pancake, a < L. crux (cruc-), cross, + no- 
fritter; cf. W. crammwyth, in same sense.] A dus = E. kmt; see cross and 
sort of tea-cake, less light and spongy than the node. Cf. acnode.} A point 
muffin, and usually toasted for eating. at which a curve crosses itself; a double point une. 



nerves, with a fasclotilus from the second, In the substance 
of the psoas muscle, and dividing Into a large leash of 
nerves which supply all the muscles of the front of the 
thigh, excepting the tensor vuginaj femoris, ami some 
other muscles, iis the lllacus and pectlnams, and also 
sending cutauooiis nerves to the front and Inner side of 
the thigh anil to the leg and foot.— Crural porei, ujien- 
ings In the Integument of the hind limbs of lizards, ss in 
the genus .Scelojiortm, which takes its name therefrom. 
They are sltiialed in the femoral, not the crural, segment 
of the limb. Also called femoral pores. 

In the Saurll, the so-called crural jiores Icail Into glands, 
which look like comimund tubes, and which secrete cells 
which harden and Mil up the lumen of the glands. , 

Oegenbaur, Ouinp. Anat. (trails.), p. 420. 
Crural ring, the upper upunlng of the eriiral eanal, load- 
ing into the uhdoniliiul cavity. It is hounded In front by 
Poiipart’s ligament and the deep crural arch, behind by 
the pubes, internally liytho deep crural arch, Ulinhernat's 
ligament, and the conjoined tendon of the traiisversalis and 
internal ohllquu muscles, and externally by the femoral 
vein. - Crural septum, the layer of snliperihuicul con- 
nective tissue which spans the crural ring In a normal 
state.— Crural sheath, the sheath which incloses the 
femoral vessels os they fcavo the abdomen. It Is a con- 
tinutttion of the fnseiie lining the abdomen, and lieconiet 
elosely adherent to the femoral vessels aliont an inch be- 
low the saplionuus opening ; but almve it Is laitcer, and 
contains some areolar tissue, and frequently a lymphatic 
gland.- Crural vein, the femoral vein.— Deep crui^ 
arch, a thickened band of libers arching over tlie begin- 
ning of the crural sheath. It arises from the middle of 
Pniipart's ligament, and is inserted into the illopectliieal 


Muffins and crumpete . . . will also bake in a frying- 


n when lightly bvowiwl. „ , , „ , wore ; cougumwu uioou. 

W. Kitchener, Cooks Oracle, p. 46fl. cruOTta, CrU0rlne^(kr8'q-rin), n. 


on a curvo with two real tangents, 
anor (kro'or), n. [" ” 

Gore; coagulated b 


(kruB)j^n. ; j)l. cram (krO'rii). [L., the leg.] 


er leg ; the part, of the hind 
'“‘“-.e — 't •" limb between the knee and 

onunple (krimi'pl), i\ ; pret. and pp. cruTwpfed, blood, + -i»2, 4»<!‘^.] The red coloring matter the ankle; the second seg- 
ppr. erumplitw. [< ME. crumplen, cromplen, of blood-corpuscles, it may be obtained In the form ment of the hind limb, corre- 
make crooked; freq. from crumjA, but mixed of a hrick-red powder. Now called hemoglobin (which sponding to the forearm or 
in sense with the related crimpie and crimp: «»»>)• aiitebrachium of the fore 

see crumpk, crimp, crimpk.} I. brans. 1. To Prevlow to the Introduction of speotnim analysis, red represented bv the 

make crooiedi fetorm,- diitort iato curve., ™ .hto' 

CObeelele or. rekale,] cnipMkrup), a, [E, dial, (»,uth,), prob, = " ^ 

And wan cromTft/lde and crokyd therto. Short ; brittle : as, erup oake, Jbdd.— 2, 

/v« Bone Fi<w'en<j«(Metr. Rom., ed. R!t»on, m. 1977). Snappish; testy: as, orup answer,” Todd, 

This is the cow with the crumpled horn. [Prov. Eng. in both uses.] 

Kureery rime. cTUp* (krup), «. [< P. croupe : sefe oroupo and 

The little cmmpfsd boy appeared to be cured of his de- crupper.} Same as crowp? 


(6) Some part likened 
to a leg, as one of a pair of 
supporting parts ; a pillar ; a 
peduncle. 


formlty; he walked erect, the hump had fallen from his oniDDer (knip'dr), n. fs P. croupiire, < croupe, 

Imck. S. Margaret,!. 14. hoi ” ’ 


A horse: see croUp^.} 1. lihe 

2. To dvaw or press into irregular folds ; rum- buttocks of a horse ; the rump, 
pie; wrihkle. 

Plague on him,_how he has erti^fMfjmr t^ds 


Both gane strokes so sound, 

_ As made both horses eruppert kisae the ground. 

’jfa^nper ond FSeSOntal Dowry, Iv. 1. SirJ'. //arinpfoM.tr. of Ariosto’s Orlando Furloso.xlvl.lOO. 

2. A strap of leather which is buckled at one cerebenumr— cruw ombelli tud 
. . ^ , . . a a. . .. a a. . anm<4niiam tile Inferior peduncles 


Vacuole aliout In the centre of 
each enu, fllled with moving gran- 

k. C. Wood, Fresh-Water Algns, 
ip. 107. • 

Omra cerebelll, the peduncles of 
the cerebellum.— Crura cerebslU 
ad cerebrum, the superior pedun- 
cles of the cerebellum. - Crura oe- 
rebelU ad corpora quadrlgeml- 

“* the superior peduncles of the 



My friend Sir Koger alighted from his horse, and ex- 

posing his palm to two or three that stood by him, they «„ „„„ ... w. 

the other passes by a loop liiil ad gStU. tlMldlf^^ 

wrinkle that could be mode In It. under the horse’s tail, to prevent the saddle duncies ol^ie ceroheiinm.— Crura sbunff'S'iH 

a a.u , ^ o « ^ K ; foom sUpping forward. Al5o cTogpcr. See out fonUcU, the^sterior niiiars of 

Theemstoftheearth, snoaplsdandftosured, haabeen, a ^ the fomlx.— Cnira Of the dla- leoiu*. 

•o to speak, perforated and cemented together by molten namess. pliragin, the right and left teudl- 

— ii — j_i below. Holding on for the dear life by the mane and the erup- nous attachments of the diaphragm to the sides of the 

(Mtit, OeoL Sketohes, U. se. per. Thackeray, Berry Lyndon, xvill. bodies of lumbar vertebris, uniting above to Inolcee Um 



«orUo oponing.— On» wtorim madvlla oMonffttak 
thune M enu em-tbri.— Onu o«r«b«Ul miperltti, one of 
the eniMrlor peduueloe of the cerubelluin.— Orut 0«r«- 
tnl, the peduncle of the hraiii ; the moea of white nerve* 
OMue forminK with lU fellow the lower portion of the 
meaencephaloii and in part of the tlulanioncephalon, and 
extending from the pona Vorolli to the optic tract. — Oim 
• oerebello ad medullam, the inferior peduncle of 


•Idefrom the eorelielliini to form the pom Varolli.— OrM 
olfitctorlum, cruB rhlneaoepliaU, what ia improperly 
called, ill human anatomy, the olfactory nerve or tract, 
lieing a contracted portion of the hraln itaelf, between the 
proeenoephalon and the rhinencephalon.— OrUB panlB, 
the poiterlor fourth of ono of the corpora cavernoaa, 
which, diverging from iU fellow, la attached to the pubic 
and iiolilal rami. 

omsade^ (krd-sad'), n, [Early mod. E. also eru- 
aado, croisade, croisado, croysado, earlier croct- 
ade, late ME. cruciate, cruciat ^eiug various- 
ly aooom. to the ML., 8p., or F.); = P. croi- 
aade (after Pr.), OF. crois6e (also in another 
form croiserie) = Pr. croaada, crozada » 8p. Pg. 
oruzada ss It. crociata, < ML. cniciata, a crusade, 
lit. (sc. exj^ieditiotn-)) an expedition of persons 
marked with or bearing the sign of the cross, 
prop. fom. pp. of oruciare, mark with the cross, 
< L. crux (crue-), cross: boo crosa^, n. and 
and cruciate. The earlier ME. word for ‘ cru- 
Bade’ was croiaery: boo croiaery.'] 1 . A military 
expedition under the banner of the cross ; epe- 
oincally, one of tlie medieval expeditions un- 
dertaken by the Christians of Eurmie for the 
recovery of the Holy Laud from the Mohamme- 
dans. The eniMdiiig spirit wns aroused throughout Eu- 
rope in 1095 by the pimchlng of the monk Peter the Her- 
mit, who with Walter the Ponnlless set out In 1000 with 
an Immense rabble, who were nearly all dustroyod on the 
■way. The flrat real crusade, under Godfrey of Bouillon, 
loee-9, resulted In the capture of Jeriualem and the es- 
tabUshmentof aOhrlstian kingdom in the Holy Lund ; the 
seooiiil, 1U7, preached by 8t. Bernard, was unsuccessful; 
the third, lll»-02, led by the princes Frederick ilarba- 
tossa of Germany, Rioham the J4on -hearted of England, 
and Phlliu Augustus of France, fulled to recover Jerusa. 
lem, which Uie .Mussulmans had taken in 1187 ; the fourth, 
lt08-4, ended In the establishment of a latin empire in 
Constantinople, under Count Baldwin of Flanders, one of 
lU lesders: the llftli, 12*28-0, under the emperor Fred- 
erick II., the sixth, 1*248- 60, under 8t. Louis (Louis IX. ol 
France), and the seventh and lost, 1270 - 71, also under St. 
Louis, were all unsuccessful. There were other exjiedl- 
tlotis called crusades, including onu of boys, 1212, “the 
ohtldren’s crusade,'' lu which many thousands perished 
by shipwreck or were enslaved. The cost of tlic cmsailes 
and tfie loss of life in tliem were enormous, hut they 
stimulated commerce and tho interchange of ideas be- 
tween the West and tho East. Tho expeditions against 
the Alhlgenses under pspal auspices, 1*207 - 29, were also 
called orusades. 


Quoted In Roek't Church of our F'athors, III. 1. 440, note. 

The Cruiadet, with all their drawbacks, were the trial 
(eat of a new world, a reconstituted Christendom, striving 
after a better Ideal than that of piracy and fraternal 
bloodsheil. Stubbi, Medieval and Modem Hist., p. 2*2*2. 
8 . Any vigorous ooiicorted action for the de- 
fense or advancement of an idea or a cause, or 
in opposition to a public evil : as, a temperance 
oruaade ; the cruaade against slavery. 

The unwearied, unostentatious, and inglorlons eruiadg 
of England against slavery may probably bo regarded as 
among tho three or four perfectly virtuous acts recorded 
In the history of nations. Jjtcky, Eiinip. Morals, I. 181. 
enUMda^ (krO-sad' ). v. pret. and pp. crusaded, 
crusading, crusade^, n.\ To engage in 
a crusade ; support or oppose any cause with 
seal. 

Cease crutaditiij against sense. M. Oreen, The Grotto, 
enuade'^ (krfS-s&d'), n. Same as cruaado^, 
omsader (kr()-Ha'd<>r), n. [Cf. equiv. ennaee,'] 
A person engaged in a emsado. i’he crusaders of 
the middle ages mire as a badge on the breast or the 
shoulder a representation of tliu cross, the assumption of 
which, called “ taking the cross," constituted a oinding 
engagement and released them from all other obliga- 
tions. 

If other pilgrims had their peculiar marks, so too hsd 
the eriuader. For a token of that vow which he had plight- 
Bd, he always wore a cross sewed to his dress, until he 
went to, and all tho while he stayed In, the Holy Land. 

Hoc*, Church of our Fathers, III. I. 44ft. 

With all their faults these nobles [of Cypnu) were bona 
dde CruModen; men who, like tho first cnamplons, were 
ready to cast in their lot in a I’romlsed I.and, and not, like 
the later adventurers, anxious merely to get all they could 
out of It, to make their fortunes. 

Stxtbbt, Medieval and Modem Hist., p. 200. 

cnuadlng (krb-s&'diug), ». a. [Ppr. of (Tugof/ci, 
».] Of or pertaining to the crusades ; engaged 
in or favoring a cnisade or crusades. 

In how many kingdoms of the world has the enuading 
tword of this mlsgviided saint-errant spared neither age, 
or merit, or sex, or condition. 

■Stents, Tristram Shandy, U. 17. 
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SomB grBjr mmAifig knii^tt. Jt, AmM, 

As In the East, so In the West, thB eruaadinq spirit wss 
kopt alive and made aggressive by the moniu and the 
knlghU. StitU, Stud. Med. HUt, p. 864. 

enuado^t (krO-z&'dd), n, [Also cruzado; a var., 
after So. Fg. cruzada (fern.), of crusade: see 
oruaade^,'] 1. Aorosaae. 

If you suppose it [the style of architecture] imported 
Into that kiu^om by those that returned from the eruso. 
doet, we must of courso sot it down as an eastern Inven- 
tion. U. Swinburne, Travels through Spain, zllv. 

8. A bull issued by the pope ur^g a crusade, 
promising immediate entrance mto heaven to 
those who died in the service, and many indul- 
gences to those who survived. 

Pope Sixtus quIntuB for the setting forth Oif tho foresnid 
exiHidition . . . published a Cruzado, with most ample 
Indulgences which were printed in great iiumlws. 

Hakluyt' t Voyaget, 1. 504. 

emsado^, enusado (kr8-z&'d6), ». [Also cru- 
aade r= D. kruaaet (Kilian) ss (J. cruaade, etc., < 
8p. Pg. cruzado, a coin, prop. pp. of cruzar, mark 
with a cross, < cruz, a cross: see oroaa^, n. and 
V., and cf. cr«- 
tfarfol, cruciate,'] 

A money and coin 
of Portugal. The 
old orusaiL, now a 
mere name, was 4(X) 
rels, or 48 United 
States cents. Tho new 
criisndo Is 480 rels, or 
52 cents. The Portu- 
giicse settlements of 
tho cast coast of Afri- 
ca reckon with a eru- 
sado of only 17 cents. 

Also erutade. 

I had rather have 
lost my purse 
Full of cruzaduee. 

Shak., Othello. 111. 4. 

I was called from 
dinner to sec soino 
tliousandsof my Lord's 
crutadoz weighed, and 
we find that 8000 come 
to about 680(. or 40 
generally. 

Cepye, Diary, Juno 6, 

110«*2. 

The King’s fifth of 
the mines yields an- 
uuidty thirteen mil- 
lions of eruzadoe* or 
halt dollars. 

Jeffermn, Corresj 
[donee, 11, 11 

cruse (krtts), 

[Also written improp. cruise ; < ME. cruse, cruce, 
crouae, crus, a pot, < Icel. krm, a pot, tankard, = 
Sw. Dan. ^r«.v ss D. kroea, OD. kruyse, a cup, 
pot, crucible, = MUD. krfise, G. krauae, an 
earthen mug. Perhaps nit. connected with 
croefct, q. v. Hence, ult., the dim. oruaet and 
cresset.] An earthen pot or bottle; any small 
vessel for liquids. 

of water from Saul's 
1 Sam. xxvl. 12. 
In her right hand a crystal rrute filled with wine. 

H. Junztm, King James's Coronation Entertainment. 

This cruse of oil, this skin of wine, 

Theso tainarinds and dates are thine. 

T. U. Aldrich, The Sheik’s Welcome, 
cnuwt (krd'set), n. [< F. creuaet, OP. creuaet, 
oruaet, etc. : see cresset and cruse.] A gold- 
smiths’ crucible or melting-pot. 
cmsll (krush), V, [< ME. cruschen, crouaahen, 
< OP. cruiair, croiaair s= Pr. crucir, cruiaair, 
croiaair sa 8p. crvjir, Gat. croxir = It. croaciare 
(ML. cruatHre), crush, break; cf. 8w. kroaaa, 
bruise, crack, crush, prob. of liomauce origin. 
Tho Boinance words are prob. from a Tout, 
verb: Goth, kriuatan, gnash with the teeth, 
nind the teeth, deriv.*ATaas{ian = lool. kreiata, 
kreyata = 8w. kryata = Dan. kryate, squeeze, 
press.] I. trana. 1. To press and bruise be- 
tween two bard bodies; squeeze out of shape 
or normal condition. 



had used his Authority -. — . 

Dampter, VoyagBB, I. 871. 
Speedily overtaking and eruzhing the rebels. Seott. 
On April 16, 1740, the battle of OuUoden forever ertuhed 
the prospects of the Stuarts. 

Leeky, Eng. in 18th Cent., ill. 
6. To oppress grievously. 

Thou Shalt be only oppressed and eruthed alway. 

Deut. xxviU. 88. 

6. To crowd or press upon. 

When loud winds from dllf'rent quarters rush. 

Vast clouds eucuuiit'riug one another crueh. 

Waller, Instructions to a Painter. 

7. To rumple or put out of shape by pressure 
or by rough handling : as, to erttah a bonnet or 
a dress. TColloq.]— Angle of (aniBhlng. Ree angled. 
—To ivusn a cup (or glass), to drink a cup of wine 
together; “crack a bottle”: probably in allusion to the 
custom, prevalent In wine-growing countries, of aqueexiug 
tho juice of the grape Into a cup or goblet as required. 

If you be not of tho house of Montagues, I pray, come 
and enuh a cup of wine. Shak., R. and J., 1. 2. 

Come eruzh a glass with your dear papa. 

S. Judd, Margaret, 11. 6. 
To orush out. (o) To force out by pressure. 

Bacchus, that first from out tho purnle grape 
Crush'd tho sweet poison of misused wine. 

Milton, Comus, 1. 47. 
To destroy ; frustrate : as, to rrurA out rebellioii. 


iwer, prostrate, conquer, quell, 
n. intrana. To be pressed out of shape, into 
a smaller oompass, or into pieces, by external 
force : as, an egg-shell crushes reaciily in the 
hand, 

crush (krush), n. [< crush, e.] 1. A ■violent 
collision or rushing together; a sudden or ■vio- 
lent pressure ; a breaking or bruising by pres- 
sure or by violent collision or rushing toge- 
ther. 

Some hurt, either by bruise, crush, or stripe. 

liolland, tr. of Pliny, xxlx. 6, 
Unhurt amidst the wars of elements, 

The wrecks of mutter, and the crush ol worlds. 

Addison, Cato, v. 1. 
2. Violent pressure caused by a crowd ; a mass 
of objects crowded together; a compacted and 
obstructing crowd of persons, as at a ball or 
reception. 


Great the enuih wm, and each base, 

To left and rlglit, of those tall coliinma drown'd 
In silken Hnciuatlun and the swarm 
Gf female whisperers. Tennyson, Princess, vl. 

crashed (kmsht), ». a. [Pp. of crush, ®.] 1, 
Broken or bruised by squeezing or pressure: 
ns, cruahed strawberries. — 2. Broken or bruised 
to powder by grinding or pounding ; pulverized ; 
comminuted: as, crushed sugar ; crushed quartz. 
— 3. Crumpled ; rumpled ; pressed out of shape, 
as by crowding: as, a cruahed hat or bonnet. — 
4. Overwhelmed or subdued by power; pressed 
or kept down as by a superincumbent weight. 
Hence — 6. Oppressed. 

crasher (krush’ 6r)j w. 1. One who or that which 
crushes or demolishes: ns, his answer was a 
crusher. [Colloq.] — 2. A policeman. [Slang.] 
ertuher-gage (krushter-gS)), n. A re^stering 
instrument, exiiosed in the bore of a gun, to 
measure the pressure developed by the explo- 
sion of a ohurge. E, 11. Knight. 
crash-hat (krush'hat'), n. 1. A hat which can 
bo folded without injury and carried in the 
pocket. 

n't.” said Sir Mlilberrv. fnldinsr his c. „ 

IS Nlckleby. 


2. To bruise and break into fragments or small 
particles, either by direct pressure or by grind- 
ing or pounding: as, to crush quartz. — 8. To 
force down and bruise and break, as by a super- 
incumbent weight : as, the man was crushed by 
the fall of a tree. 

Vain Is the force of man, and heav’n's as vain. 

To crush the plllara which the pile instatn. 

Dryden, Aneid. 

4. To put down; overpower; subdue abso- 
lutely; conquer beyond resistance: as, toertwA 
one’s enemies. 


2. Colloquially, an opera-hat. 
crasUng (kru^'ing), p, a. [Ppr. of crush, ».] 
Having the power or tending to crush; over- 
whelming; (lemolisbing. 

The blow must bo quick and crushing. 

Macaulay, Hist Eng., xviii, 

crashlng-mRchlne (kmsh'ing-mgrshdn'), n. A 
machine constructed to pulverize or crusn stone 
and other hard and brittle materialB ; a stene- 
crusher. 

crasb^room (krush 'rbm), n. A saloon in a 
theater, opeira-house, etc., in which the audi- 
ence may promenade between the acts or dur- 
ing the intervals of an entertainment; a foyer, 
cranan, n. See crucian. 
erasing, oraaily, a. See crueily. 
orasoilet, n- [s OF. cruaol, eruzol, oroiaeul, a 
var. of orotsel, aruseau, a orucible, melting-pot: 
see cresset and orudble.] A crucible ; a jnelb- 
ing-pot. 


onuKiUe 

m of hli meltlng-poU, that wert chriitned 


Martton and Barktted, Oounteu, i. 

crtut (krust), n. [< ME. crust =s D. korst = 
MLG. kroste, LG. karate, koate = OHG. cruatd, 
MHG. G. hruate t= OF. crouate, F. croAte = Pr. 
Pg. It. oroata =£ Bp. cosfra, < L. cruata, the hard 
Hurfaco of a body, rind, Hholl, erust, iulaid 
work; of. Gr. Kpiio^, frost: seo cryatal] 1. A 
hard external portion, of comparative thinness, 
forming a sort of coating over the softer inte- 
rior part ; any hard outer ooat or coating : as, 
the crust of frozen snow ; the crust of a loaf of 
broad ; a thin crust of politeness. 

1 have known an emperor quite hid under a cr««t of 
(IroM. AddUtm, Ancient Medalii, 1. 

It the wind be rouirh, and trouble the crutt of the water. 

W. Lauion (Arbur'e Eng. Garner, I. IIM). 
Specifically — 2. In geol,: (a) The exterior por- 
tion of the earth ; that part of the earth which 
is accessible to examination. (6) The solid 
portion of the earth, as opposed to its fused 
interior, many geologists and physicists believ- 
ing that the interior of the earth must be in a 
more or less fluid condition. — 3. Matter col- 
lected or concreted into a solid body ; an in- 
crustation ; specifically, a deposit from wine, 
as it ripens, collected on the interior of bot- 
tles, etc., and consisting of tartar and coloring 
matter. 

From scalp to solo one slough and crust of sin. 

Tennytun, 8t. Simeon Slylltes, 
4. A niece of an outer coating or incrustation : 
specifically, an external or a dried and hard 
piece of broad. 


Pope, Imlt. of Iloi-acc, II. vl. 221. 
6. In sool., a shell; a test; the chitinous or 
other hard covering of various animals, as crus- 
taceans and insects. — 6. In anat, and physiol., 
a coat or covering harder or denser than that 
which is covered ; a pellicle ; a crusta : as, the 
huffy coat or emit of inflammatory blood ; the 
crust of a tooth. — 7. The part of the hoof of a 
horse to which the shoe is fastened Crust cof- 

fee. See ituffM. 

crust (krus^, V. [< ME. crusteii, < (trust, n.] I. 
trans. 1. To cover with a crust or hard exte- 
rior portion or coating ; overspread with any- 
thing resembling a crust ; incrust. 

Their leg*, and hruiut*, and budiu* stood erutted with 
bark. AddUuu. 

WItli blackest moss the ttower-pots 
Were thickly orxusUd, one and all. 

Tennywn, Mariana. 

The hilt of the sword was covered, and the scabbard was 
crufted with brilliants. Fint Year of a Silken Ileii/n, p. 2.S2. 
2, To coat or lino with concretions. See crust, 
»., 3. 

Foul and cruited bottles. 

Swift, Uireotiuns to Servants, Kutler. 

n. intrana. 1. To thicken or contract into a 
hard covering; concrete or freeze, as superficial 
matter. 

The place that was burned crueted and healed. 

Sir W, Temple. 

The chilly frost, beneath the silver beam. 

Crept, gently eruttiny, o'er the glittering stream. 

liuriu, Krlgsof Ayr. 
2. To crust-hunt. [American.] 
crusta (krus'tR), n. ; pi. crustte (-te). [L., a 
crust : see crust, ».] 1. In decorative art, some- 
thing prepared for application or inlaying, as a 
small chased or sculptured oniaraont made for 
the decoration of vessels of silver or other metal. 
— 2. In hot., the brittle crustaceoug thallus of 
lichens. — 3. In zoiil., a crust. — 4. In anat.: 
(a) A crust, ^b) The smaller and lower of two 
parts into which each crus cerebri is divisible, 
the other being called the tegmentum. The 
upper boundary of the substantia nigra is tlie 
boundary between the two.— 6. In physiol, and 
pathoL, a crust.— 6. A cocktail served in a glass 
lined with the rind of half a lemon and having 
its rim in crusted with sugar. - Orusta fibrosa, 
the cement of a tooth. See cement, n., 4.— Crusta In- 
fiam^toria, the huffy coat. Seo iu/i/,— Crusta lao- 
tea, In tMthol., eczema puatuloeum, as met with on. the 
face and head of Infanta at the breast; milk-crust.— 
Orosta petrosa, the stony crust of a tooth ; the cement. 
See cement, n., 4. 


Cmsta phlOjdstloa, the bulfy coat. See huffy. 
Orufitacea (krus-ta' shill), n. pi. [NL., neut. pi. 
of oruataceua, having a crust : see cruataeeous. 
Of. L. eruatata, shell-fish : see erustate.^ A class 
of Arthropoda; one of the prime divisions of 
artioulated animals with articulated legs, as 
87 
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dbtingulshed from Inaecta, Myriapoda, and 
Arachnida respectively. They are mostly aquatic 
arthropwts with (generally) two palm of antemiie and nu- 
merous thoracic as well as (usual^) abdominal articulated 
ap^ndages, and breathing by means of branchlic. The 
l»My Is coverad with a hard cliUlnoiu test or crust, whence 
th« name. It U segmcntoil into liead, thorax, and abdo* 
men, the two former of which are more or lew completely 
iiiuted into a cephulothorax, Bhiehletl with a conttnuouH 
oorapace ; the abdomen uxuaily segmenteil and nn)bile, 
preaentlntf the amiearanee of a tail. A typiral eogmeiit 
or somite of the bofiy coiusisU, at least theoretically, of a 
dorsm tairtlon or terglte of two pieces, a ventral imriton 
or stcrnlte, also of two pieces, an epinieroii on each side 
above, and an eplstemiim on each side below. The sliell 
sends Inward sundry hard processes or luirtitlons called 
apodumata. The typical number of segments In the higher 
<>uiit«su Is 21, actually or theoretically. Tho crustaceans 
shed their rIicIIb (exoskelotims), in suiiie coses with ex- 
traordinary frequency, and they possess great repiiratory 
powers hi tho reproduction of lost port*. Most of them 
through several larval stages, the best-marked of 
which are those of tho forms calleil the nauptiue, zosh, and 
tnegalopa. The crustaceans luchide all kinds of crabs and 
lobsters, shrimps, prawns, crawfish, etc., among the higher 
forms; and among the lower, a great variety of creatures 
known as sand-hoppers, licach-fleus, wmxl-llce, fish-lice, 
lisrnacles, etc. Lemling types, in more techiil(«l terms, 
are tho thoracostracaii, podophthalmle, or stalk-eyed 
crustaceans, as crabs and crawfish ; tho edrloplithalmoiis 
or sessile-eyed crustaceans, as liemmlipuds, ampliiimds, 
and Isopods (all the foregoing being sometimes gniiipcd 
togetlicr as malacostracoua crustaceans); the entoiiios- 
traeous crustaceans, as the copepods, ostriiccHles, clnilocc- 
rnns, phyliuiHais, etc., the trilobites and their related 
forms being often brought under this division ; tlie epi- 
zoans, Ichthyophthirians, or flsh-lico ; and Onally, tlie cir- 
rlpeds. Great us is the dtfterenoe lictwucn extremes In 
any of these forms, they are closely related by connecting 
forms, and naturalists are by no moans agreed upon the 
formal division of the doss. The older divisions wlilidi 
hove licen made are now mostly superseded, and oven the 
iiiudcrn.ones aro seldom exactly conterminous. A series of 
subclasses sometimes now adopted Is; (l) Cirripe.dia or 
Pectoetrarn, with tlirco or four orders ; (2) Bpitoa or leh- 
Ihyophtidria ; (8) Fntmnoetraea, witli such orders as Cone, 
votia, (Htmeoda, Cladoeera, I'hyllopoda, Xiphvrn, I'rilo- 
hita, KuryplerUia : (4) Edriophtnaima, witli Lemtuxlijmda, 
Amp/tipoc/a.and Ttopoda; (ft) f'odophthahna, with .Sfowio- 
topoxlu and Decapoda ; to which some add((l) PiHioDomuta, 
often consideretl to bo arachnidatis. The fourtli and flftli 
of these are often united a* one sube-lass, tfaliicuefroca. 
The trilobites with the eurypterygians and klng-crulis some- 
times constitute one prime division called Giyantoetraca, 
Ilueckcl uses Caridet as a substitute for Cruetacea. 

crustacean (kruH-tu'shian), a. and n. [< Crus- 
tacea -4- -an.] I. «. Ot or pertaining to the 
Crustacea. 

II. n. One of the Crustacea. 
CTUStaceolOglcal (kruK-ta''8he-o-loj'i-kal), o. [< 
crustaceology + -teal.] Pertaining to orust^ce- 
ology. 

crnstaceologist (krus-ta-she-ol'o-jist), K. [< 
crustaccoloyy + -ist.] One vemed in cruBtace- 
ology ; a carcinologist. J. O. Westwood. 
crustaceology (krus-ta-she-ol'o-iij, «. [< NL. 

Crustacea, q. v., -h Gr. -Myi<i,‘ C Afyetv, gpeak; 
nee -ology.] That branch of zofilogy which 
treats of cruBtaceous animals; carcinology, 
cmstacedrublin (krus-ta^sho-d-rO'brin), n. [< 
NL. Crustacea, q. v., + L. ruber (rubr-), rod, + 
-in'A] A red pigment found in certain crusta- 
ceatis. 

crostaceoua (knie-ta'shius), a. [< NL. crusta- 
ceus, < L. crusta, a cnist : see crust, crusta.] 

1. Pertaining to cmet; like cruet ; of the na- 
ture of a cruet or ehell. 

That must witty conceit of Anaximander, that the first 
men and ail animals were bred In some warm moisture, 
inclosed in cnutaceoue skins, as If they were . . . cral>- 
fish and lobsters t Bentley, Sermons, iv. 

2. In cool. : (a) Having a cruet-like ehell ; be- 
longing to the Crustacea; cnietaceau. (&) In 
eniom,, having a eomewliat hard and clastic tex- 
ture, resisting slight pressure, but not rigid : 
said of parts of the integument. — 3. In hot.: 
(a) Hard, thin, and brittle. (6) In lichenology, 
forming a fiat crust in or upon tho substratum, 
and adhering to it firmly by the whole undersur- 
face, so as not to bo separable wiAout injury ; 
applied to the thallus of lichens. 

cmstaceousnera (krus-ta'shius-nes), n. The 
character or quality of having a crust-liko 
jointed shell. 

crUBtadte (krus'Wsit), n. [< crustac(cous) + 
-ilc2.] A fossil crustacean. 
crustSB. n. Plmqil of crusta. 
crustal (krus'tal), a. and n, [< crust -f -al.^ 


orutoli 

the translator of Swedenborg’s ’‘Principles of 
Natural Philosophy.” 

crustaloffical (kru8-ta-loj'i-ki|l), a. [< crustal- 
offy -ical] Same as crustaceological. 
crustaloglBt (krus-tal'Hl8t)» «• C< crustalogy 
+ -/«(.] Same as eruataeeologist. 
crustaloj^ (krus-tal'p-ji), «. [Irreg. for *eru8- 
tology, < L. crusta, criist, 4- Gr. -^uyia, < 'Aiyav, 
speak : see -ology.] Same as crustaceology. 
criurtate (krus'tat), a. [< L. crustatus (neut. 
pi. cruatata (so. anhnalia, animals), shell-fish — 
Pliny), pp, of trustare, crust, < crusta, a crust: 
see trrust, n., crusta, and ef. custard.] Covered 
with a crust : as, crusta tc basalt, 
crustated (krus'ta-ted), a. [As ct'ustate + -ed^.] 

Same as crustaie. 

CrustatioU (krus-ta'shpn), n. [As erustate + 
-ion.] An adherent emst ; an incrustation, 
cruster {kru8't6r), «. One who crust-hunts for 
game; a crust-hunter. [American.] 


crust-hunt (^kmst'hunt), v. i. To hunt deer, 
moose, or other large game on the snow, when 
tho crust is strong enough to support tho hun- 
ter but not the game, which is in consequence 
easily overtaken and killed. [American.] 
emst-hnuter (krust 'hun‘'t6r), n. One who 
crust-hunts. [American.] 
crust-huuting (kru8t'hun"ting), n. [Verbal n. 
of crust-hunt, »>.] The method of hunting largo 

f ame, in tho winter, on the crust of the snow. 
American,] 

It was the constant endeavor ... to make It ap[>eur 
that the opponents of water-killing were stanneb advo- 
cates of January cruet-hniUiny and Juno floating. 

Forett and Stream, XXIV. 42f). 

crustifle (krus-tif'ik), a. [< L. crusta, a crust, 
+ -^cus, < facerc, make : see -lie, -fy,] Pro- 
ducing a crust or skin. [Bare.] 
crustily (krus'ti-li), adv. Peevishly ; morosely ; 
surlily. 

crustiness (kms'ti-nes), rt, 1. The quality 
of being crusty; hardness. — 2. Poevisniiess ; 
snapnishnoss ; surliness, 
crusting (krus'ting), fi. [Verbal n. of crust, v. 
i., 2.j The practice of crust-hunting. [Ameri- 

crust-Uzard (kmst'liy.‘'jlrd), n. A book-name 
of the varanoid lizard, Uelodtrma horridum. 
Also called Gila monster. 
crustose (kms'tos), a. f< ML. crustosua, full of 
crusts, < L. criwf to, crust.] Crust-like; crusta- 


crust ; crustoceons. [Karo.] 

The Increased rate of thickening [of the crust of the 
moon) would result both from the inereasod rate of gen- 
eral cooling and from the addition of eruital layers upon 
the exterior. Winehell, World-Life, p. 402. 

2. Of or pertaining to a crustal. 

n. n. One of the superficial particles of any 
given order which coHeotively form the crust 
of a particle of another order : a term used by 


Tust ; of the nature of crust ; hard : as, a crusty 
surfact^ or substance. 

Soekanauk, a klndo of crusty shcl-nsh. 

. Hakluyt; » Yoyaget. 

A crusty ico all about the sides of the ciin. 

Boyle, Works, II. 716. 
2. [In this sense supposed liy some to have 
arisen as an aceom. of curst in a like senso,] 
Peevish ; snappish ; surly ; harshly curt in man- 
ner or speech. 

How now, thon irore of envy? 

Thou cruety liaUdi ot nature, wliut's tile news? 

SAak., 'T. and C., v. 1. 

His associates found him snmettines selflali and some- 
times crusty. Tile sweeter and mellower traits needed 
yeara and experience lor their full ripening. 

G. S. Merriam, .S. ISowles, I. 84. 
crusuly, a. In her., same as crucily. 
cruti (krut), w. A dwarf. Jirockett. [North. 
Eng.] 

crut'-^ (krut), n. [Perhaps < F. (route, crust: 
see crust.] Tho rough shaggy part of oak-bark, 
crut^ (krut), n. [Ir. : see croird^.] An ancient 
Irish musical instrument. See crowd'i. 

One can scarcely resist the conclusion which forces It- 
self on the mind In reading over the references to tlie 
Crut scattered through Irish nianuscrlpta. that that In- 
strument waa a true harp, played upon with the Angers, 
and without a plectrum. 

W. K. Suilioan, Introd. to O'Curry's Ane. Irish, p. cxlx. 
crntcdll (kmeh), n. [< ME. crutche, crucche, 
cruche, < AS. crj/cc, less prop, spelled cricc, gen. 
dat, acc. crt/ccs, crUxe, = MI), krucke, D. kruk = 
MLG. kructee, krocke, LG. krukke, b tecfcss OHG. 
chruckjd, cArwcM. MHG. kruchc, krucke, G. krucke 
=s Dan. krykke s= Norw. krykl^a = OSw. krykkia, 
Sw. krycka, a crutch. Akin to crook, with which 
in the Romance tongues its derivatives are min- 
gled: ML. croccia, crucia, crueca, etc., >It. croe- 
cia, also gruccia, a crutch ; ML. crooto, crochia, 
crocea, etc., a crozier: see crook and cross^, cro- 
sier, and of, crotch,] 1. A support for the lame 



cntt<di 

in walking, oonsisting of a staff of the proper 
length, with a croBBpieee at one end ho waped 
as to fit eauily under the armpit. Thw upper part of 
tile attttr i« now eoniiiionly divideU leiiKtliwIse Into two 
parta, ae|>arated by iiii iiiaerted piece uaed aa a handle. 

'ITie broken soldier, kindly bade to stay, . . . 
Shonldered hU crutch, and allowed how flelda were won. 

Goldtmith, Peg. Vil., 1. 168. 


Hence — 2. Figuratively, old age. [Bare and 
poetical.] 

Ueaiity doth varnish ajje, as If new-born. 

And ({Ives the crutch the cradle's Infancy. 

Shak., L. L. L., Iv. S. 
8. Any ll.xtiire or moehanioal device resem- 
bling a crutch or the head of a crutch, (o) A 
forked rest (or the teg on a woman's saddle, (b) The cross- 
handle of a ladle for molten metal, (c) The fork at the 
arm siiiiportiiia the anchor-escapement of a clock, (d) 
Hunt . : (1) A forked support for the maln-hoom of a sloop, 
hri|{, or cutter, etc., and for the spanker-boom of a ship, 
when their respective sails aro stowed. (2) A piece of 
knee-timber placed Inside a ship, for the aeuiirlty of the 
heels of the eant-tinibers abaft. (3) A atnnchlon of wood 
or iron in a ship, the upper part of which la forked to re- 
ceive It rail, s|mr, mast, yaril, etc., when not in use. I In 
these uses also written crotch. ] M In toap-uiakintt, a perfo- 
rated piece of wood or iron nttacnod to n pule, used to stir 
together the Inpedlenta. (/) In tnilit. mluinn, an upright 
piece of wood having a crosspiece at Its upper end, used 
lor holding up the enn-stU of a gallery -cose, while excava- 
tions for the rest of tiie frame arc made. 


IKirted by them, prevents the earth over the roof of the 
gallery from falling while the excavation Is continued to 
admit the remaltidur of the new ease. 

A'rruf, -Manual of .Mllit. Engineering, p. 362. 
fa) A rack : aa, a hacon-crufcA.— Orutch-Cloapsmant. 
See encajiftuent. 

crutch^ (kruch), P. t. [< crutch^, «.] 1. To sup- 
port on crutches; prop or sustain. 

Two fools that cfiileh their (cehle sense on verse. 

Dryden, Aha. nnd Aclilt., ii. 400. 

The genius of Molltrc, long undiscovered by hiniself. In 
Its first attempts In a higher walk did not muve alone ; it 
was crutched liy imitation, and It often delgiieil to plough 
with another's heifer. 

/. lyiiracU, Lit. (^har. Men of Genius, p, 409. 
S. Inaoap-making, to stir forcibly with a crutch. 
See erutch^, n,, 3 (c). 

crutch‘'^t (kruch), n. [A var. of crouch^, < ME. 
erouehe, a oroH« : hoc crouch'^, cnm^. The word 
in this form is more orless confused with crutch^, 
q. v.l A cross. See crvsitl, 
cnitcll-backf (kruch'bak), n, A humped or 
crooked back. Davies. 

crutclied (krueh'ed), a. A variant of crouched. 
-- Orutohed Mars, ^ee friar. 
cnxtchdt (kruch'et), n. [E. dial. (Warwick- 
shire); origin uncertain.] Tlie common porch, 
crutch-handle (kmch'han^dl), «. A handle, as 
of a spade, whioli Ihih a crosHpiece at the end. 
cmtch-handled (kruch 'hau'^uld), a. Having a 
cruteli-liandlo. 
cm'7e, n. See crutiw. 

Oruveilhier’s atrophy. See atrophy. 
crux (kruks), w. ; pi. crujces, eruces (kruk'sez, 
krb'sez). [L., a cross: see (toss', n.] 1. Across. 
See phrases ludow. Speciflcallv — 2. fcap.] 

The Southern Cross, the most celebratea con- 
stellation of the southern heavens, it was erected 
into a coimtellatlun hy Koyer in 1679, but was ofUui spoken 
of as a cross laifore ; tlierc even seems to he an obscure al- 
lusion to It in Dante. It is situated south of the western 
iwrt of rontaiirus, cast of the keel of Argus. It is a small 
constellation of (our chief stars, arranged in the form of 
a cross. Its brightest star, the southernmost, is of about 
the first magnitude ; the eastern, IihK h magnitude fainter ; 
the northern, of about the second magnitude ; and the west- 
ern, of the third magnitude and faint. Thu constellation 
owes its striking clfect to its compression, for it subtends 
only alHiut 6" from north to south and still less from east 
lowest. It looks more like a kite than a cross. All four 
stars are whll 
clear ornnge c 

magnitude, which i;. — 

3. The cross as an instrument of torture; 
henco, anything that puzzles or vexes in a 
high degree ; a conundrum. 

Dear dean, since In r.rux*» and pnns yon and I deal, 
Pray, why is a woman a sieve and a riddle 'i 

Sheridan, To Swift. 

One yet legally unsolved crtix of ritualism Is the proper 
preaeliing vestment. Edinburgh Eev., OLXIII, 172, 

Orux ansata, a cross with a handle ; the taii-cross with 
an addittoiial member at (he top In the form of a loop 
or stirrup. .Sec anAr/i. — OruX OOnUnlBSa. Same as (au- 
cruM (which see, under eroeei ). - Crux decuuata. Same 
as cross gf St. Andrew or St. 1‘atrick : a saltier. « OruX 
BteUata, a cross the arms of which end in stars of'^ve or 
six points. 

orcysha 

shark, jMmnu cornuuira. 
ertuado, n. See crusado^. 


erwth (krdth), n. The modem Welsh form of 
crouxt^. 


s= 08p. cridar, Sp. Pg. gritar tsz It. gridare, cry, 
shriek (ML. oridare, clamor, cry, also proclaim), 
prob. < L. quiritare, cry, lament, shriek, freq. 
of queri, lament, complain, > also ult. E. quar- 
ref' and querulous, a. v. Cf. W. ereu, cry, cri, 
a cry ; nrob. from E.] I. intratis. 1. To speak 
earnestly or with a loud voice; call loudly; 
exclaim or proclaim with vehemence, as in an 
earnest appeal or prayer^ in giving public no- 
tice, or to attract attention: with to or unto, 
formerly sometimes on or upon, before the per- 
son addressed. 

The iMjople cried to Tharaoh for bread. (len. xU. 65. 

Go and cry In the oars of Jerusalem. Jcr. 11, 2. 

No longer on .Saint Dennis will we cry. 

Shak., 1 Hen. VI., i. 6. 

With longtiigs and breathings in Ids soul which, he says, 
are not to lie expressed, he cried on Christ to call him, 
being "ail on a Itaine " to Iw in a converted state. 

.Southey, Hnnyaii, p. 22. 

2. Bpecifically, to call for or require redress or 
remedy ; appeal ; make a demand. 

nie voice of thy brother’s blood cricth unto me from tlio 
ground. Gen. Iv. U). 

3. To utter a loud, sharp, or vehement inartic- 
ulate sound, as a (log or other animal. 

In a cowslip’s ladl I lie : 

There I couch when owls do cry. 

Shak., Tempest, v. 1. 

How cheerfully on the (also trail they cry t 
(>, this Is counter, you false Danish dogs. 

Shak., Hamlet, Iv. 6. 

And farther on we huar<l a laiast that cried. 

H'tffiam Motrit, Earthly Paradise, I. 26. 

4. To call out or exclaim hiarticulatoly : make 
an iuartioulate outcry, as a person under ex- 
citement of any kind ; especially, to utter a 
loud sound of lamentation or sufferiug, such as 
is usually accompanied by tears. 

Whan he coin l)e-foro the town ho l>e-gaii to make grete 
sorow, and cried high and clear that thel with-ynne vpon 
the walles niyght wole It hero. 

Merlin (E. E. T. H.), II. 261. 

Esau . . . eried with a great and exueoding bitter cry. 

Ocn. xxvil. .34. 

II(jnco — 6. To weep; shed tears, whether virith 
or without sound. 

The ministers fo, .... 

Me, and thy crying sel 
Her who still weeps with spiingy eyes. 

And lier who is dry cork, and never crie*. Donrw. 

6t. To bid at an auction. 

To onrofflee, where we met all, for the sale of two ships 
iiy at) incli of candle (the first time that ever 1 saw any of 
this kiml), where I ohscrvcti how they do invite one an- 
other, and at last how they all do erg, and we have much 
to do to tell who dl»l cry lost. I'nil", Diary, I. 120. 

To cry against, to utter repnsif or threats against with 
a loud voice or earnestly ; denoiincc. 

Arise, go to Nliieveli, . . . and cry againtd it. 

Jonah 1. 2. 

To ory back, (a) In hunting, to return as on a trail ; 
hark liack. (6) To revert to nu ancestral typo. See extract. 

The effect of e cross will f re<(uently disappear for several 
generations, ami then api>car again in a very marked de- 
gree. This principle is known to physicians os Atavism, 
still amongst breeders of stock such progeny is said to 
cry btuk—a. term derived from a well known hunting 
expression. Phin, Diet. Apiculture, p. 27. 

To cry out. (a) Tu exclaim ; vociferate ; clamor. 

And, lo, a spirit taketh him, and he suddenly crieth out. 

Luke ix. 39. 

She w 

a coach or on horseback. 

(ft) To complain loudly ; utter lamentations ; expostulate ; 
often with agaimt. 

When any evil has 
as pitifully, and erj/ 1 
<ot) To be in childbirth. 

K. Hen. What, Is she crying out i 

hoc. So said her woman ; and that her siinerance made 
Almost each pang a death. Shak., Hen. VIII., v. 1. 

n. trans. 1. To utter loudly; sound or noise 
abroad ; proclaim ; declare loudly or publicly. 
Let heaven, and men, and devils, let them all, 

All, all, cry shame against me, yet I'll apeak. 

Shak., (Hhello, v. 2. 

Thun of their session ended they bid cry 
With trumpets’ regal sound the great result. 

Mtiton, V. h., 11. 614. 

These are the men that still cry the King, the King, the 
I-ord’s Anointed. MUton, Churoh-Oovemment, II., Con. 
2. To give notice regarding: advertise by cry- 
ing; hawk : as, to a lost cnild ; to ory goods. 

I am resolv'd to ask every man I meet ; and If I cannot 
bear of him the sooner. I'll have him orfed. 

Shirley, Love In a Maze, v. 4. 


cry 

Bverything, till now oonoeal’d, flies abroad In imUio 
print, and U eried about the etreetee. 

Evelyn, Diary, December 2, iflSg, 
You know how to cry wine and sell vinegar. 

Longfellow, Spanish Student, i. 4. 

3. To publish the banns of; advertise the mar- 
riage of. 


Vi go simpering up vo me aiuu , oi perimiw uo cnea uiree 
times ill a country-clmrch, and have an unmannerly fat 
clerk ask the consent of every butcher in the parish tu 
join John Absolute and Lydia Languish, spinster I 

Sheridan, 'The RlvaU, v. 1. 

4t. To call. 

The niedes [meadows] clensed tyme Is now to make. 
And taiestes from nowe forth from hem [them] to er^. 

Palladiue, Husbondrle (E. E. T, S.), p. 44. 

6f. To demand; call for. 

The proud sheryfe of Notyngham 
Dyde crye a full fnyre play. 

Lyteil Oote of Robyn llode (Child’s Ballads, V. 98X 
The affair eriee haste. Shak., Othello, 1. 8. 

This is a now way of begging, and a neat one ; 

And this criet money for reward, good store too. 

Fletcher, The I'llgrim, 1. 2. 
To cry aim. Seefliw,». t.— TocrycocltleB. seecoekus. 
—To Cl ‘ " — 


Some great decorum, sonic fetish of a government, some 
ephemeral traile, or war, or man, is cried up by half man- 
kind and cried down )iy the other halt, ns If all depended 
on this particular up or down. Emerton, Mlsc., p. 87. 
(6) To overbear ; put down. 

ni to the king ; 

And from a mouth of honour quite cry doum 
’rhis Ipswich fellow’s insolence. 

Shak., Hon. VTII., 1. 1. 
To cry halvsB. See half, n.- To cry mawt. see the 
extract. 

With respect to crying mew, it appears to have been ai 


. . /orks. - 

you shall not cry mew, like a puss, and say you are glad 
you write out of the courtier's clement.’’ 

Qifford, Note to B. Jonson's Every Man out of hlS 
[Hnniunr, lud. 

To cry (one) mercy, to beg (one’s) pardon. 

ForthI T connseile alio Cristenc to cri.e Crist merci. 
And Marie his moder to beo mene bl-twcne. 

Piere Plowman (A), vlll. 182. 
I cry you mercy, madam ; was H you ? 

Shak., 2 Hen. VI., 1. 3. 
Sir, this messenger makes so mucli haste that I ory you 


ployinont than tliunklng you for you 


bonne, T-etters, xll. 


To cry one’s eyes out, to weep Inordinately.- - To cry 
U|^. (a) To praise ; applaud ; extol : as, to cry up a man's 


a woman's beauty ; to cry up the 


BUcli os they cry'i , 

piclun, doubt, ami danger. Milton, Hufonnatlon In Eng., 1. 
(ftt) To raise the price of hy proclamation : ns, to cry up 
certain coins. 

cry (kri), B. ; pi. cries (kriz). [< ME. cry, crye, 
crie, cri = MHG. krie, krei. < OF. cri, crido, crie, 
F. cri = Pr. crif, erida = 8p. Pg. grito, grita =. 
It. grido, grida, a cry (ML. crida, clamor, proc- 
lamatiou); from the verb.] 1. Any loud or 
passionate uttorauee ; clamor; outcry; a vehe- 
ment expression of feeling or desire, articulate 
or inarticulate : as, a cry of joy, triumph, sur- 
prise, pain, supplication, etc. 

And there shall be a groat cry throughout nil the land 
of Egypt Ex. xl. 6. 

Ho forgetteth not the cry of the humble. Ps. lx. 12. 

One cry of grief and rage rose from the whole of Protes- 
tant Europe. Macaulay, Hist. Eng., vl. 

2. A loud inarticulate sound uttered hy man 
or beast, as in pain or anger, or to attract at- 
tention. 


Fletcher (and another), Two Noble Kinsmen, 11. 4. 
One deep cry 
Of great wild beasts. 

Tennyeon, Palace of Art 
3. Loud lamentation or wailing; hence, the 
act of weeping; a fit of weeping. 

And than a-noon be-gan so grete a noyse and sorowfull 
crye, that all the court was trowbled. 

Metdin (E. E. T. S.), 1. 63. 
Oh ! would I were dead now, 

Or up in my bed now, 



4. Pablio notice or advertiBement by outcry, 
as hawkers give of their wares; proclamation, 
as by a town crier. 

Alto yt ther be ony men that hangtth not out a lanterne 
with a candel brennyne ttaerln acording to the Mayra ctye. 

ArnoSCl Chronicle, 1602 (ed. 1811, p. 91). 

At midnight there was a cry made, Behold, the bride- 
groom coraeth. Mat. xxv. 6. 

6 . Public or general accusation; evil report 
or fame. 

Beeauae the cry of (agalnat] Sodom and Gomorrah la 
great, . . . I will go down now, and aee whether they have 
done altogether according to the cry of it. 

Gen. xviii. 20, 21. 

6 . A pack of dogs. 

You common cry of cura ! Shale., Cor., lil. 8. 

A cry of hcll-hounda never oeaalng bark'd. 

MUton, P. L., li. 664. 
Hence — 7. In contempt, a pack or company 
of persons. 

Would not thia ... get me fellowablp in a cry of play- 
era'' Shot., Hamlet, lii. 2. 

8 . A word or phrase used in battle, as a shout 
to encourage or rally soldiers ; a battle-cry or 
war-cry. 

Enter an English Soldier, crying A Talbot! A Talbot! . . . 

Eoid. I’he cry of Talbot serves mu for a sword. 

Shale., 1 Hon. VI., 11. 1. 

Ho ! friomls ! and ye that follow, cry my cry t 

William Morrill, Ihajm of King Acrlsltis. 

9. A party catchword; an object for tho at- 
tainment of which insistence and iteration are 
employed for partisan purposes; some topic, 
event, etc., which is used, or tho importance 
of which is magnified, in a partizan manner. 

“ Amt to manage them [a constituency] you must have a 
g(K)d cry," said Taper. “All now depends uiwn a g(Hxl 
cry.” Ditracli, Conlngsby, H. 3, 

If the project falls in the present Kelchstog, it would 
certainly l>e a bad cry for the government at the next 
elections. Contemporary Hcv., XJ4X. 290, 

10. The peculiar craokliug noise made by me- 
tallic tin when bent.— a far cry, a great distance ; a 
long way. 

It’s a far cry to Lochawo. Proverb. 

We must not bo Impatient ; it Is a /ar cry from the 
dwellers lii caves t<» even such civilUatlou os we have 
achieved. Lowell, HarvanI Anniversary. 

Great cry and little wool, much ado about nothing ; a 
great show and pretense with llttlo or no result.— Hue and 
cry. See Auea.— In full cry, in full pursuit ; said of tlio 
dogs in a hunt when all are on the sootit and are baying in 
churns : often used figuratively. 

The dunces hunt in fall era, till tliey have nm down a 
reputation. OoldtmUh, Gitizeu of the World, xx. 

cryalt (krf'al), n. [C£, W. cregyr, a heron, a 
screamer; cr^dd, ereyr. a heron; crychydd, a 
heron, a ruffler.] The heron, 
cryancet. U- Same as creance, 3. 
cryer (krl'6r), n. 1. Same as crier . — 2. The 
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forms an extensive bed. it ooours in cleavable tory pit in muoous membrane). See folHcle, 
masses, also in distluct crystals, and has a glistening vltre- Also crypta.— OryntS Of " ' " — • 

^ pale K»»yW'-white, snow-wlilte, or yel- j.ieberktflm In the fntestin 
I 'i I* Important as a source of the racemose glandular follicle 

metal aluminium, and Is also used for making soda and or diverticula, 
some kinds of gloM. Cryolite has also i>een discovered at mnrnf a. f Irinn ' fill 
Minsk in tho Oral mountains, and in small quantities in f 
Colorado.— Oiyobto glass, or hot^east poredain, a semi- ll®® 
t™nspBrent or milky-whitu floss, made of silica and cryo- crypt, 3, 


[NL. 


,), n . ; pi. crypUe (-tS). 

: see crypt'] In anat, same as 

lite with uxid of zinc, molteit tof^ther. aFso called OryU'^CailtllOdOB (krip'ta-kan-th6'd6z), n. 

X rxTT [NL.,<Gr.xpi'fiT(5r, hidden (see otypO. + d'iat'ft*. 

iearl.] An instrument for showing tl 


cryptacanthodid (krip-ta-kan^thd-did), «. A 
Watt”“ ^of the family CryLcanthodidw. 

■idw.] A fam- 


nsli of the family Cryptacanihodtdi 
globe and ljoiie<i to" expel the air, anti Oiyp'tacantllOdldaB (Krip''ta-kan-t 
„ ...J apparatus U hemioticaliy sealed. When pi. (. CryptacanthodCS "r -id 

fishes, typified by the genus Vryptaean- 


Cryphicantfu 

iLf.r'rS K.m,S M... -HI. ..I.ijk. 
of lte temneTatore t*'" northwestern Atlantic, and Imve been called lery- 

cryophyffi n. [< Or. xphof, cold, — ^ 

frost, + i^vITmv, leaf, + -ite2.] A kind of mica crypt®, «. Plural of crypUi. 
occurnng in the granite of Cape Ann, Massa- cryptal (krip'tal), a. [< crypt + -oh] In anat 
and physiol., pertaining to or derived from a 
orig- crypt. See crypt, 3. 


chuBotts. 


Orypsirhina (krip-si-n'ntt), «. [NL., < 

Vrypsirina (V icillot, 1816), also, and more eor- ^he use of the cryptal or follicular secretion is to keep 
reotly, Crypatrrhtna (on another model. Crypto- tlie parts on whldi It Is pouro.l supple and moist, and to 
rhina), < Ur. Kpvirreiv, hide (Kp{'i|i(f, a hiding), preserve them from tlio action of irritating iHidies with 


A'f, M nose- J A genus' of tree-crows, of which they have to come in contact. Dunylieon. 

the subfamily CaWa'afing!, having UR its typo 6 \ ciypted (krip'ted), a. i< crypt + -cd2.] In 
variana, the teiuia or so-called variable crow arch., vaulted. [Itare.] 
of Java. The genus Is extended by some authors to in- A erypled hall and stair lead to the chaptor-lioi 
elude the Callteatinai at largo, or birds of tlio genera Tern- ^ . 

nunw, Derulrocitta, and V'ayahunda. 

crypais (krip'sis), ». f ' 
coiicealm Jilt, < Kpimr , 

Ooncealmont. See extract. 

The Tiiliingcii divines advocated the krypeit oreuucoal- 
nicnt, that Is, tlic secret use of all divine attributes. 

Schnff. 

crypsorebid, cnrpBorchis (krip-sdr'kid, -kis), 
n. [< Or. Kfii’iTTeiv (future Kplriieiv), hide, + hpxt(, 
testicle.] Same as cn/ptorchia. 

crypt (kript), «. [= I)an. krypte = P. crypto = 

Pr. cropta (also crota) == 8 p. cripta = Pg. crypta following is 
= It. eritta, < L. crypta, <^ar. ipvnrv or 

a vault, crypt, fern, of KptmrAc, hidden, secret, ... — 

verbal adj. of Kpiinruv, hide, keep secret, akin that’the moaning is concealed 
to KaUnrnv, cover, hide. See erode, croud, and readers. 

(/rof, jiroffo, ult. doublets of ciypf.] 1. A hid- 
den or secret recess; a subterranean cell or 
cave, especially one constructed or used for tho 
interment of bodies, as in the catacombs. 


This crjiptie and involved method of Ids providence have 
I ever admired. Sir T. Browne, Ueligio Medici, 1. 17. 

Tile suliject Is tho receiver of Godhead, and at every 
comparison must feel his being enhanced fiy tliat cryptic 
might. Kmereon, Experience. 


Experience. 

Cryptic syllogism, a syllogism not in regular form, Hie 
premises^ trans^Hised, or one of tliem^omitted, n~ 


The art of recording any diBcourse so 
from ordinary 

There bo also other diversities of Methods, vulgar and 
received ; as that of Resolution or Analysis, of Constitu- 
tion or Syiistasls, of Concealment or Crx/ptie, etc., which 
I do allow well of. 


the soul, a flash Into the very cri/iif and basis ol mail B ua- i o 

ture from the fire of trial, had become ritual and tradition. CTyptiCAl (knp ti-kal), a. Same as cryptic. 

Ijowell, Among my Books, 1st son, p, 287. cryptically (krip'ti-kal-i), adv. Secretly ; in 


female or young of the goshawk, Aatur palum- 
hari us, called fdlcon-gen tie. 

' y, t>. f.,ind ' 

remedy; i 


cathe al, church, etc., below the cliief floor. 


cri^g (kri'ing), p. a" [Ppr. of cry, v. {., in dof. 
2 .] 1. Demandings"" '' ' ‘ 


r attention 

torious; unendurable. 

Those other crying sins of ours . . . pull . . . plagues and 
miseries upon our heads. Burton, Anat of Mol., p. 80. 
2, Melancholy; lamenting. 

Who shall now sing your crying elegies, 

And strike a sad soul Into senseless pictures? 

Beau, and FI., Phllastcr, ill. 2. 
crying-bird (kri'ing-b 6 rd), n. The courlon or 
carau, Aramua pictus. 


crying-OUtt (kri'i^-out'), n. [See to cry out (c), 

under cry, v . »,] Thr — " * ' 

labor. 


e confinement of a woman ; 


under cry, v . »,] 

' ,bor. 

Aunt Nell, who, by the way, was at the crying-out. 

Riehardton, Sir Charles Orandlson, VI. 823, 

crymodynia (kn-mo-din'i-ft), n. [T^., < ,Gr. 
Kpvfdf, cold, a cold, a chill, + b6imi, pain.] 
Chronic rheumatism. Dungliaon. 
crynog, n. Same as cranock. 
cryocoute (kri-ok' 9 -nit), n. [< Qr. xpfwf, cold, 
frost, -f xJvif, dust, + -ite^.] The name given 
by Nordenskjfild to a gray powder noticed by 
bim in various places in Gfreenland on the sur- 
face of the inland ice, at a great distance from 
earth or rook, and which he considered to be of 
cosmic (meteoric) origin. This view was based In 
part on the ocourrenca in addition to magnetite, of fine 
partiolee of metaUto iron in the powder. The theory of 
the ooamio origin of myoconlta doea not appear aa yet to 



Cr7{rt.^Cathedr®l uf Bouses, Franc®. 



; a freezlng-mlxlBire ; an appliance 
or ooutrivance for reducing temperature below 
O^C, F..Guthrie. 

cryolite, kryolite (kri'Hit)> »• C< Clf- 
cold, frost, + klOot, stone.] A fluorid of sodium 
and alummium found in Greenland, where it 


commonly set apart for monumental purposes, 
and sometimes used as a chapel or a shrine. 

My kneea are Iww'd in orppt and shrine. 

Tennyson, Sir Galahad. . , " . . 

Ita origin in the 

•Slones," erected Onrotobraiionld® 
o place of hta martyr- [NL., < Cryntobrai 
Enayo. Brit., VI. 667. oryptobranonia " 


u occult manner. 

We take tho word acid In a familiar sense, without mm- 
tically distinguishing It from those sapors that are akin 
to It. Boyle. 

0rypticU8(krip't.i-kti8), 11 . [NL.,<LL. crypticua, 
covered, concealed : see cryptic.] In zom . : («) 
A genus of atraoheliate betoromerous beetles, 
of tho family Tenebrionidw. ('. quiaquiliua, a Eu- 
rojioan species, is an example. Latrcille, 1817. 
(ftf) A genus of birds, of tlie family Momotidw, 
or sawbills. Swaimon, 1837. 
crypto-. [L., etc., crypto-, < Gr. xpnirriif, hidden, 
secret: sec crypt] An element in words of 
Greek origin, meaning ‘hidden, concealed, not 
evident or obvious.’ See calm to-. 
cryptobranch (krip't^-brangk), a. and «. I. a. 
Same as cryptobranchiate. 

n. M. An animal with covered or concealed 
gills, as a crustacean, mollnsk, or reptile, 
rryptobranchiata (krip-tp-brang-ki-a'tjl), 
pi. [NL. , neut. pi. of eryptobranchiatua, havlr.„ 
concealed gills: see crypfo&ronchtafc.] A group 
of animals Having concealed gills. Specifically — 
(o) A division of crustaceans. Including tho decapods. (6) 
A division of gastroiKHls (tho typical Dorididop) having 
the branchlo) combined In a single retractile crown, (c) A 
subclass of gastropods, containing most of tho class ; con- 
trasted with PiUmobranchiata and Nudibranehiala. J. K. 
(Iraa, 1821. (d) The pteropods considered as a sulHirder 
of dioecious gastropods. Deohayes. 1880. (e) A dlvisl 
urodele amphibians. Also CryptMiranchia In all seni 

cryptobranchiate (krip-to-brang'ki-at), a. 

NL. cryptobranel ' " ' ’ ' ” 


ioecious gastropods. Veihayei. 1880. (e) A division of 

i_, u.i,. — CryptMimnchM In all senses. 

- v-crip-to-brang'ki-at), a. [< 

eryptobranchiatua, < (xr. Kpvnrdi, bidden, + 
fipdyxta, gills.] Having hidden ■" 


1 ^la ; having 
cally, of or per- 


subterranean 
around the tomb of a martyr, 
dom. 


gilli ^ 

the branchial concoaledY speciflcaTfly, < ^ 

taining to the Cryptobranchiata in any sense. 

(krip-tS-brang'ki-dS), n. pi. 


, . . ‘g « 

>tobranchua + -idee.] A family of 
cryptobranebiate or derotreme urodele amphib- 


3. In anaf., a follicle; a small simple tubular ians: ^iionyraous ivith Menopomidee (which 
or saeoular secretory pit ; a small glandular see). It contains the genera Amphiuma, Meno^ 
oa'vity ; as, a muoous crypt (a foUioular sect©- poma, and Sieboldia or Cryptobranchua, 



Oryptobranohiu 

OrSPtobrMMShus(krip-to-brang'kus), n. [NL., 
< Or. Kpvnrd^, liidaen. + (ipdyx'^Cj in pl- equiv. 
to ^pdyxta, gills.] Tho typical genus or the 
farailr CryptobraHchidw, containing the gigan- 
tic salamander of Japan, Cryptohranchus maxi- 
mug, which sometimcH attains a length of 6 feet, 
and is tho largest living amphibian. The genus 
is better known under the name of SiehoMia, 

Orypto-Oalvinist (krip'to-kal'vin-ist), n. [< 
Gr. K/iimriii:, hidden, secret, + Calmnisl.'] One 
who is secretly a (Jalvinist: a term applied in 
Germany in the sixteenth century by tno ortho- 
dox Lutherans to the Philippists or Melauch- 
thonians, followers of Philip Melauohthon. Thuy 
were lU’cuKOtl nf heliiK secrutly ('nlvlnlaU, hecRUtie they 
maltitaiiieil the ('nlvlniiitlc view of the eiiehAriat, rejecting 
Liither'a tiuctrliio of cuiiiubatniitlatlun (as It was called by 
them), 

Orypto-Oalvinlstlc (krip'td-kal-vin-is'tik), a. 
[< Vrypt4>-Calvinigt 4- -tc.] Of or pertaining 
to tho Crypto-Calvinists: as, Crypio-Calvinintio 
doctrines; the Crypfo-f'a/innwtic controversy (a 
violent debate earned on during nearly the 
last fifty years of the sixteenth century). 

cryptocarp (krip'to-klirp), «. t< Gr. xpim-rdf, 
hidden, + Kapnoq, fruit.] In algology, same as 
cygtocarp. 

OryptOCarpSB (krip-to-kttr'p§), ti. pl. [NL., < 
Gr. /cpwrrdc, hidden, + xapn-df, fruit.] One of 
two prime divisions of acalephs, made by Esch- 
scholtz in 1820, containing those with inward 
or concealed genitalia. They arc nuiru fully called 
IHteovhora cryptocarpae, us dUtIuguluhud fi-om Vucaphn- 
rae phantroearpm, and corrogpoiid to the modern group 
Ilydronmiium, though the character Implied in tlie name 
doe» not ulwayi exist. Apode* is a gynonym. 

oryptocarpic (krip-to-kar'pik), a. [< crypto- 
carp + -ic.] Pertaining to or effected by means 
of oryptocarps or cystoc.arps. 

onrptocarpous (krip-to-kHr'pus), a. [As CVi/n- 
tocarpoB + -oiM.] Pertaining to or having tho 
characters of the (Iryyitocarpo'. ; not phanero- 
ourpoiis. 

Oryptocephallda (krip^tfl-se-fal'i-dS), n. pl 
[NL., < Cryptoccpluilm + -«<Z«'.] A family of 
phytophagous tetramerous beetles, typifloif by 
the genus Ct'yptocephalug. It is related to the 
ChrygoinulUlo!, in which it is sometimes merged. 

crypitocepbaloufl (krip-to-sef 'a-lus), a, [As 
Cryntocdfjihul-UM + -oug.'i 
ceaied. 


«.] Having the head con- 

Orypibocephalus (kifip-tp-sef'a-lus), «. [NL., 
< Gr. xptwrdf, hidden, + Ke(j>a\t/, head.] 1, A 
genus of beetles, referred to the family Chry- 
gomelidm, or made 
the tyqio of a family 
Cryptocephalidw, a 
|g a gmall licctlc, 
about a (piarter of an lucli 
loug,uf a brllliantgoldnn. 
green cniur, abundant in 
ilreat Britain. C.liiievla 



witli red elyti 
with black. 

2. [1. c.] In tcratoL, 
a monster whose 
head is excessively 
small and does not 
appear externally. ^ , 

iinglison. 

Oryptocerata (krip- 

to-ser'a-tji), n. pl. [NL., < Gr. Kpoirr/ic, hiddeu. 
Hr (ctpof, pl. Kipara, horn.] A division of hete- 
ropterous hemipterous insects, including tho 
aquatic families Notanectidw, Nepidw, and Oal- 
guUdte : opposed to Oymnoccrata. Also called 
HydrocoriscB. 

cryptocerous (krip-tos'e-rus), a. [< Gr. kpvttt/)^, 
hioclen, + atpaf, horn, + -««».] Having con- 
cealed antennffl ; specifically, of or pertaining 
to tho Cryptoeerata. 

Oxyptoclurus (krip-to-ki'rus), n. [NL., < Gr. 
Kpvrrr6(, hidden, -b the hand.] A genus of 
brachyurous decapod crustaceans, of the series 
Ocypodoidea. Tlie Biwclog live on coralg, and arc pro- 
vided with a kind of pouch for the uggg and young. 

Cryptor.kirxit prefere to make lilg home in the more 
golid conUg, where the young, gettllugdown in the centre 


Oryptochlton (krip-tok'i-ton), n. [NL. (J. E. 
Gray, 1847), < Gr. KpwrrtSf, hidden, + chi- 
ton.'] A genus of polyplacophorous mollusks, 
or chitons. V. gteUcri is an example. 

Crypto-Ohristian (krip'to-kris'tian), n. [< 
Gr. KpvTTTOf, hidden, secret, + Chrig'tian.J Gno 
who is secretly a Christian. 

Thoge Jowg became Clirigtiang In apostolic times who 
were already what may bo called crypto-Chrintiatu. 

J. U. Ntwtnaii, Uraro. of Assent, p. 40S. 
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OryptoOOOhlldeB (krip-tfi-kok'li-dfiz), n. pl. 
[NL. (Latreille, 1825), < Or. Kpvnrdf, hidden, + 
Kox^t, shell.] A section of peotinibranchiate 
gastropods, proposed for the genus Sigaretus. 
ClTPtocryatalUne (krip-to-kris'ta-lin), a. [< 
(fr. xpvJTTdc, hidden, secret, + oryatalline.^ In- 
distinctly or imperfectly crystalline: used of 
a mineral whose stntoture is so fine that its 
crystalline character is not apparent to tho 
eye, or which is Homi-amorphous ; also of a 
rock, or of its base^ in whioh no definite charac- 
ter is discernible in tho constituent particles, 
even with tho microscope. See microcrystalline. 
cryptocrystalUzatlon (krip*t6-kri8*ta-li-za'- 
Huqn), M. [< Gr. apun-Tiif, hidden, + crystal- 
liiation.} Crystallization yielding a crypto- 
erystiillino structure. 

crypto-deist (krip''t6-de'i8t), n. [< Or. aptwrdf, 
luddeu, + deist.} One who is secretly a deist, 
lie [Thomoa l*aine] was already a crypfo.deiMt. 

H. N. Oxeiiham, .Short Studies, p. 244. 
Oryptodlbranchla(krip'’t5-di-brang'ki-a),n.pl. 
[NL. (Do Blaiuvillc, 1814), < Gr. xpujrrdf, hidden, 
•f NL. Dihranchia.'} An order of ctmhalopho- 
rnus mollusks containing all the cophalopods: 
later called Cryptodihranchiata, and limited in 
range. 

Oryptodibranebiata (krip'tq-di-brang-ki-a'- 
ttt), w. pl. [< Gr. KpvrrnK, hidden, + NL. IM- 
liranchiata, q. v.] In De Blaiuvillo’s system of 
classification (1824), an order of cophalopods, 
containing tho dibranchiato forms: same as 
Acetabulifira and Dihranchiata. 
cryptodibranchiate (krip'^to-di-brang'ki-at), a. 
Pertaining to or having tho characters of the 
Cryptodiliranchiata; dibranchiato or acotabu- 
liferous, as a ccphalopod. 

Ctyptodidymus (krip-to-did'i-mus), «. [NL. , < 
(fr. KpvTTTP^, hidden, -b obhyu)^, a twin.] In tcra- 
tol, a monstrosity in which one fetus is found 
contained in another. Duiiglison. 
cryptodirous (krip-tq-di'ms), a. [< Gr. KpvnT6g, 
huldou, + deipf/, the neck, throat, + -ous.] 
Having a concealed or concealable nock, as a 
tortoise in which the neck is so completely 
retractile that the head can bo directly with- 
drawn into tho shell : opposed to pleurodirous. 
Oryptodon (krip'tp-don), n. [NL., < Gr. x/m- 
nrof, hiildon, + Adolf, Ionic MZv (ooovr-), r= E. 
tooth.] A genus of siphonate bivalve mollusks, 
of the family lucinidw, having no hinge-tooth, 
whence the name. 

Cryptodont (krip'to-dont), a. [< NL. erupto- 
don(t-), having concealed ^or no) teeth, < Gr. 
(f/jwrrdf, hidden, -b Movf (odour-) s= E. tooth.] 
Having couceaU^d tooth, or not known to have 
teeth; specifically, pertaining to the Crypto- 
donta or Cryptodoutia. 

Oryptodonta (krip-to-don'til), «. pl. [NTj., 
nout. pl. (as Or.) of <ryi}todbn(t-) : see crypto- 
dont.] In conch., a section or order of paleo- 
zoic bivalve mollusks, haviug tho thin shell 
cryptodont, two ciboria, and entire pallial line. 
Orsrptodontia (krip-to-don'shi-a), n. pl. [NL., 
neut. pl. (as L.) of cryptodon(t-): see crypto- 
dont.] In Owen’s system of classification, a 
family of extinct reptiles, of tho order Anomo- 
don tia, having both Jaws toothless. It contains 
the genera Jihmehosaurua and Oudenodon, thus 
distinguished from Dicynodon. 
cryptogam (krip'to-gam), ». [< NL. crypUh- 

gamua; see cryptogamoua.] A cryptogamous 
plant ; a plant of the class Cryptogaviia. 
efrypt^amia (krip-t^ga'mi-fi), n. pl [NL., 
niMit. of *cryptogamnia, equiv. to cryptoga- 
mua, having an obscure mode of fertilization : 
see cryptogamoua and cryptogam^.] In hot., in 
the Linnean system of olassincatiou. the second 
great series and final class, which included all 
plants in which there were no stamens and 
pistils, and therefore no proper flowers : thus 
distinguished from the first series, Phomo- 
gamia. Tlie name remains In uoneral use, and the 
tiriiup Is furUier characterized by the alisenue of a seed 
nmtatnins an enibryu. The organs and methods of re- 
production vary ifrestly. In some cases boltiB closely anal- 
OKuus to those of phicnoBamous plants, while in the lowest 
no sexual character whatever is dUtinKUishable. As Im- 
provements in the microscope have made possible a more 
lliorouBh study of the Crmtoyamia, their classifleatiou 
has been Kradually luodlfletf and perfected, but It still re- 
mains to some extent unsettled, especially in regard to 
the lower groups. A division Into hiyher and lomr cryp- 
Ivymmt Is often made, correspondinK to the ndtheogamous 
and aniphlgainous classes of Be Candolle's arrangement, 
otherwise known as acrogens and thallcwens. The flrst 
group are either vascular (including the Filice», Bquit»ta- 
cear, and their allies, also called 1‘teridophyta) or cellular 
(Including the Uepatieee and Mutei, unitedly called tiryo- 
phyta). Mie lower cryptogams are wholly cellular, and 
are varluuaty subdivided, tite usual division being into 


Oryptonmniett 

and Fungi. By n 

hiciunet are merged with the Fur 
known species Is very large. In Orcov ■..••..ni., iai« t-Mniji 
alone are nearly twice os numerous as the phamogams. it 
is probable that In less explored regions many species are 
yet undiscovered. 

dryptogamian (krip-tq-g&'mi-an), a. [< Cryp- 
togamm + -an.J Same as cryptogamoua. 
cryptogamic (krip-to-gam'ik), a. [As cryptog- 
am-oua + -ic.] Pertainiug or relating to tho 
Oryptogamia; cryiitogamous : ns, cryptogamic 
botany. 

There is good reason to bellevo that the flrst plants 

... (^[, 1 , earth ■■ 

OaniHn, Cross a] 

cr3nptogainist (krip-tog'a-mist), n. [< Crypto- 
gamia + -ial.] Oue who is skilled m crypto- 
gamic botany. 

cryptogamoiis (krip-toK'a-mus), a. [< NL. 
cryptogamua, having autmscure mode of fertili- 
zation, < Gr. Kfnmrdc, hidden, obscure, -b ydpoc, 
marriage.] Pertaining to or having the char- 
acters of tlie Cryptoganiiu. Also cryptogamian. 
cryptogamy (knp-tog'a-mj), n. [< NL. *cryp- 
UujumTa, < Gr. x/juTrdf, hidden, + y&goQ, mar- 
riage.] Obscure fructifi<iation, as in plants of 
the class Cnjptogamia. Hee Ci-yptogamia. 
cryptogram (krip'to-gram), n. [< Gr. Kpvirrd^ 
hidden, + ypilp/ia, a writing, < ypofuv, write.] 
A message or writing in secret characters or 
otherwise occult; a cryptograph, 
cryptograph (krip'to-graf), n. [< Gr. xpwrrAf, 
hidden, secret, + ypaijtnv, write.] 1 . Something 
written in secret characters or cipher. — 2. A 
system of secret writing; a cipher, 
cryptOCTaphalt (krip-tog'ru-fal), a. [As crj/ji- 
tograim -b -at.] Cryptographic. Jioyle. 
cr^ographer (krip-tog'ru-fer), n. [< crypto- 
graph + -eri.] One who writes in secret char- 
acters. 

cryptographic, cryrptographlcal (krip-to- 

graf'ik, -i-kal), a. [As cryptograph + -ic, -ical] 
1 . Written in secret characters or in cipher ; as, 
a cryptographic despatch, — 2. Designed or con- 
trived for writing in secret characters: as, a 
cryptographic machine, 

cryptography (krip-tog'ra-fi), n. [< Or. Kfnmrdi, 
liiddon, secret, -b ypa<j>ia, ’< ypd<j)tiv, write.] 1, 
The act or art of writing in secret charaoters. 
— 2. A system of secret or occult characters; 
that wliich is written in cipher. 

Tho straiigo irrijptoyrnphy of Oaffarul in Ills .Starry Book 
of lioiivuii. fS'r'r T. Brmenr, (ianlon of Cyrus, iii. 

All whioh relates to the splriU, tlieir names, stieoehes, 
shows, noises, olotliiiig, notions, Ao., were all cryptog- 
raphy: feigned relations, conoeoling true ones of a very 
different nature. 

Jloolfc, in I. D'Israell's Amen, of Lit, 11. ,S11. 

Oryptohypnus (krip-to-hip'nus), M. [NL. 
(Eschscholtz, 1836), irrog. < Gr. Kpvnrd^, hidden, 
-b vTTvuc = L. aomnua, sleep.] A genus of click- 
beetles, of the family EUitcrklw, distinguished 
principally by the distinctly securiform termi- 
nal joint of tlie palpi, and the very short and 
oval, almost round, scutellum. it is a very large 
ami wiile-spreud genus, comprising upward of loo species, 
of wliioli 24 are from Nortti Anierioa. The smallest spe- 
cies of the family are found lii this genus, C. minutitusi- 
mug measuring less than one ndllimeler in length. The 
color is usually uniform black or ydlowlsli-brown. 
ClTPtolite (krip'to-lit), n. [< Gr. Kpvnrdt, hid- 
deu, -b stone.] A xbosphato of cerium, 
occurring in minute crystals or grains embedded 
in the apatite of Areudal, Norwi^, 
cryptology (krip-tol'o-ji), n. [< Gr. KpvnTdg, 
hiudon, secret, -b -/ioj-ia, < 'Aiynv, speak.] Se- 
cret or occult language ; cryptograjiby. 
Oryptomonaiiina (krip-tp-mon-a-di'uii), n. id. 
[NL., < Gr. KpvKrdr, bidileu, -b povd( (povad-), a 
unit, -b -iva^.] 1. In Ehrenborg’s system of 

classification (1836), a family of loricate infu- 
sorians of persistent form, undergoing com- 
plete fission and lacking an intestine and ap- 

E eiidages. — 2. In Stein’s system (1878), a fam- 
y of flagellate infusorians, represented by the 
genera Cryptomonaa, Chilomonas, and Nephro- 
aelniia. 

cryptomonadine (krip-to-mon'a-<lin), a. Per- 
taining to or having tho characters of the Cryp- 
tomonadina. 

cryptomoroUte (krip-to-m6r'flt), n. [< Gr. 
Kpmrdg, hidden, + form, + -ite'^.] A hy- 
drous borate of calcium aud sodium, ocounfing 
in white kernels with microerystalllne texture, 
crypton, ». See hrypton. 
OrTOton6mie8B(kTip''to-nf-mre-e), n.pl. [NL., 
< Gr. Kpvtrrdf, hidden, + vf/pa, thread.] A sub- 
order of the Florideae among Algae, including 
about 150 species, raostlyinhabitingwarm seas. 
They are of purplish or ruse-red colur, with generally a 
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iUlform, oelktinoua, or cartllafflnoui frond, composed 
wholly or in part of cylindrical cells connected together 
Into fllaments. Also Crvptonemtm and Ctyplonemuicew. 

Oryptonenra (krip-t9-nu'rtt), n. pi. [NL., neut. 
pi, of mfptoneurm : see cryptoneurous.'] A 
t-erm applied by Budolphi to certain low organ- 
isms in which nerves were not known to exist : 
practically synonymous with Aerita. 

cryptoneuroUB (krip-to-na'rus), a. [< NL. 
eryptoneurm, < Qr. xpmrrdf, hidden, secret, 4- 
vevpov, nerve.] Having no obvious nervous sys- 
tem, or not known to nave any nerves. 

Oryptonychlnes (krip^to-ni-kl'ne), n. pi. [NL., 

< Cryntonyx {-onyelt-) + A subfamily 

of gallinaceous birds, named from the genus 
Cryptonyx : synonymous with liolluUnw. Also 
Cryptonyxm. 

cryptonym (krip'to-nim)_, n. [< Gr. KpwTdf, 
hidden, secret, + 6vo/ja, dial. Hw/ia, = E. name.'] 
A private, secret, or hidden name ; a name which 
one bears in some society or brotherhood. 

Muns. £. Aroiix . . . gravely asMurcH ns that, during 
the Midille Ages, Tartar was only a cryptonyia by which 
heretics knew each other. 

Lowell, Among my Books, 2d ser., p. 16. 

Oryptonyx (krip'to-niks), n. [NL. (C. J. Tem- 
miuck, 1815, as Cryptonix), < Gr. KpvTTT/it;, hid- 
den, + 6w^ (ovtix-), nail, claw.] A genus of 
gallinaceous birds : a synonym of RoUtilus. 

dryptonyxa (kriiv-to-uik'se^ n. pi. Bam© as 
CryptonychiiuB. Tetnminck. 

Oryptopentamera (krip*'to-pon-tam'e-rft), n. pi. 
[NL., neut. pi. of cryptopentamerm : see cryp- 
topcntfimerous.} An artificial section of cole- 
opterous insects, now abandoned, ineduding 
species in which all the tarsi have five joints, 
of which the fourth is very minute and con- 
cealed under tho third. Westwood substituted 
for this tho name Psmdotetramera. 
cryptopentameroUB (krip^to-pen-tum'e-rus), 
a. [< NL. cryptopcntamcrua, (. Gr. Kfnnrrdf, hid- 
den, + Trevrapepr/c, in five parts. < Trivre, s= E. 
fife, pipoi, part.] In entom., Laving all tho 
tarsi five-jointed, but one of the joints iniinito 
or coucoafod ; subpentamerous ; pseudotetram- 
erous; spocincally, pertaining to the Cryptopen- 
tumera. 

Oryptophaglda (krip-to-faj'i-de), n. 111. [NL,, 

< Vryphyphagua + -iaai.\ A family of claviooru 
Coleoptera or beetles. The dorsal segments of tho 
abdomen are partly membranous ; the ventral segments 
are free ; the tarsi are flve-Jolnted ; the mentuni is moder- 
ate or small ; the palpi unproximatu at base ; the anterior 
coxoB are rounded or oval and not prominent ; the poste- 
rior coxu) am not snlcate, and are separated ; tlie ventral 
segments are subequal ; the middle coxal eavllics are closeil 
by the sterna; tho prosternum Is lu-olonged, meeting the 
mesosternum ; and tho anterior coxal cavities open be- 
hind, 

OryptophagUB (krip-tof 'a-gus), «. [NL. (so 
called from feeding on cryptogams), < crypto- 
(pawMs), cryptogam, + Gr. ipuydv, 
oat.] The typical genus of the 
family Cryptophagidee, containing 
j beetles of minute size, 

» 1 Oryptophialldn (krip^to-fl-ai'i- 
de), n.pl. [NL., < Cryptophialm 
+ -»dte.] A family of abdominal 
Cirripedin, with no thoracic limbs, 
throe pairs of abdominal appen- 
dages, two eyes, an extensile 
mouth, and the sexes distined, the 
male being very different from 
the female. The species, like other 
uiai .,«c. I Cirripedia abdominalia, burrow In shells. 

There are but one or two genera of the 
family. A species of Coehlorine is found burrowing In 
oniiers. See Cryptophiahui. 

Oryptophialus (krip - 1(5 - fl ' a - lus), n. [NL. , < 
Gr. xpwrrdf, hidden, + a bowl : see phial, 
vta/.j The typical genus of the family Cryp- 
tophialidw. The only known 
species, C. minutue, is about 
a tenth of an Inch long, and 
Is lodged In a tiask-ahaped 
carapace. Tho two early stages 
of devel(>pment are passed 
through in an egg-like state 
within the sac of the pamnt, 
andTn tho third the limbless 


ore composed of cells, either isolated, as in Proloeoeeut, 
embedded In mucus, os In Clathroeyetie, or arranged in 
fllaments, as In Nottoe. The only mode of reproiluctlon 
that has yet been observed is by means of iion-sexusl 
spores and hormogouia. The color Is bluish-green, or 
sometimes brown, purple, or pink, caused by the presence 
of a peculiar coloring matter, phycotryan, which obscures 
the ehiorophyl. Also called Cyamphyeea, I'hyeoehro- 
ttuicftr, and I’hyaochnmutphyeeee. 

cryptopia (krip-tfi'pi-ll), n. [NL., < Gr. xpu- 
Trrof, hidden, + ott/ov, opium.] Cryptopine. 

cryptopine (krip'ty-pin), n. [As cryptopia -h 
-tne2.] A colorless and odorless alkaloid of 
opium (CoiHgoNOs), crystallizing in minute 
prisms and haviug strongly alkaline properties. 
Oryptoplaz (krip^to-plaks), n. [NL., < Gr. 

nrdf, hidden, •+• 7r/laf, anything fiat and broad, 
as the tails of some crustaceans.] One of the 
leading genera of ChilonUUt. 

Cryptopoda (krip-top'o-djl), n. pi. [< Gr. Kpv- 
nro^, hidden, -4- Tronf (iro(J-)' = E. /oof,] A group 
of erabs, having the legs mostly eoncealod when 
folded beneath tho carapace. 
cryptoporticilS (krii>-t6-pdr'ti-kuB), n. [L,, < 
Gr. KpvnTi/, a crypt, -f L. porticus, porch : see 
jiorch, portico. In Rom.antiq.: la) A portico 
placed before a eryjit or an alley between two 
walls, receiving light and air only by means of 
arches or windows^ as ilhistratod in the villa of 
I)iom»>d at I’ompeu, (b) In tho countiy-houses 
of tho rich, as interpreted from ancient allu- 
sions, us in Pliny, a covered gallery of which 
tlio side walls were pierced with wide openings, 
as distinguished from a crypt, of which tlio 
openings were small and made in one wall only. 
The cryptojiorticus of the aecoml klml wa« a favorite de- 
vice fur Bccuring cool, fresh air ; that of the flmt kind not 
only Horved the same iiurpose, hut wan iHutasionnlly used 
for the storage of provisions, etc. 

Oryptoprocta (krip-to-prok'tft), n. [NL., < Gr. 
xpvn-r/if, liidden, + rrpuKrd^, the anus, the hinder 
parts.] The typical and only genus of the f am- 




ICryfUfroda/rrcx). 


ily Cryptoprociidw, containing one species, C. 
jerox, peculiar to Madagascar, it is u remarkable 
iiinmal, resembling a civet-cat in some respects, but more 
nearly related to the true eats. 

cryptoproctid (krip-to-prok'tid), H. A carniv- 
orous mammal of the family CryptojtrocHdw. 

OryptoproctidSB (krip-t9-prokHi-d6), n. pi. 
[NL., < Vryptoprocta + -tdot.] A family of 
feline carnivorous quadrupeds, of the order 
Fer<je, related to the family but differing 

from it in having the body elongated andviver- 
■ thf 


Or^tophyceta (kM-tj- 

fls^-e), n. pi. [IfL. (so 
called with reference to 
their truly oryptogamic 
character), < Cfr. Kpvnrdc, 
hidden, -t- A/j/cof, seaweed: 
see Puetis.] T?he lowest 
order of Algie, in which 
sexual reproduction is 
not known to 



riform, the feet plantigrade with tlie palms and 
soles bald, and no alisphenoid canal in the skull. 

It represents a peenllar Madagascan type, formerly re- 
ferred to the Viuerrula'. There is but one genus, Crypto- 
jmif.la. See Jilurouifa. 

Oryptops (krip'tops), «. [NL., < Gr. Kpvm6i, < Gr. i 
hidden, + uf (wtr-), eye.] A genus of chilopod 
imrriapods, of the family Oeophilidw, haviug 
■ • • ■ ’ * I aud 21 body-segments, each 


Oiyplmnu 

OryptorhynolddeB (krip-t^ring'ki-dfiz), ». pi. 
[NL., < Cryptorhynchiu + -idea.) A division of 
the family Vurculionidw, or weevils, the species 
of which are chiefly distinguished by possess- 
ing a groove in which the rostrum may be re- 
ceived. Schiinherr, 1826. Also Cryptorhynchidm. 
OryptorhynchUB (krip-tv-ring'kus), n. [< Gr. 
xpmrriic, hidden, + i>(ryx’K, snout.] A genus 
of weevils, of the family Curculionida;, giving 
name to a group Cryptorhynchidea. Jlligcr. 
Oryptornis (krip-tfir'nis), «. [NL., < Gr. a/m- 
iTTfif, hidden, + opvig, a bird.] A genus of fossil 
birds, found in the Upper Eocene : so called be- 
cause its affinities are not evident. It Las boon 
supposed to bo related to the horubills. 
Oryptostegia (krip-to-ste'ji-fl), «. jd. [NL.,< 
Gr. apvn-rdf, hidden, + ariyoc, (TTeyii,o. roof.] In 
Reuss’s classification, a ^oup of perforate fo- 
raminifers. 

Oryptostenuna (krip-to-stem'ji), «. [NL., < 
Or. Kpvnri'ii, hidden, + ' ert/tpa" a fillet.] Tho 
tyjiical genus of the family Cryptoatemmidw. 
C. weatermanni inhabits Guinea. Guerin, 1838. 
Oryptostenunatidss (krip^tp-sto-mat'i-dfi), n. 
pi. [NL., < Crypt()atmmia{t-) + -itte.] A fam- 
ily of tracheate arachnidans, of the order Fha- 
langida or Upilionina, typified by the genus 
Cryptoatenma. Also written Cryptoatemmidee 
and Cryptoatemmutes. 

Oryptosienunidn (krip - to - stem ' i - de), n. pi. 
[NL., < Cryptostemma + -idw.) Same as Vryp- 
toatemmatiaw. 

cryptOBtoma (krip-tos'to-mjl), n. ; pi. crypto- 
stomata (krip-to-sto'ma-tfi)." [NL., < Gr. spv- 
irrdc, hidden, +' (Tr«/ia(f-), "mouth.] In certain 
algre, as Fucua, a small pit or cavity from which 
arise groups of hairs. 

Or^totetramera (krip''t9-tG-tram'e-rft), n. pi. 
[NL., neut. pi. of cryptotetramerua : seo crypto- 
telramerom.] An old section of coleopterous 
insects, including species with four joints to all 
tho tarsi, the third being conoeuled. it contalua 
«uch families ua CocvtmllidvK ami liiulumyehidce, iiaually 
grouped umlur Triinera, and called trimeroua. It waa 
named PHetulolrimera by Westwood. 

cr^totetramerons (krip^'to-te-trarn'e-rus), a. 
[’ NL. iryptotctramcrua, < Gr. Kfwnrdi'', hidden, 
+ rerpa/upfic, in four parts, < rerpa-, = Fi.four, 
+ a part.] In entom., subtotrainerous ; 

pseiiuotrimerous ; having all tho tarsi four-joint- 
ed, but one of tho joints minute or concealed. 
cryptOUB (krip'tus), a. [< Gr. spen-rdi, hidden: 
see crypt."] Hidden: concealed, ff'orceater, 
[Bare.] 

iryptozyt . • -- — r. 

cryptoirygouH -ify.5 ^he c!Laraoter of being 
oryptozygous. 

cryptozygouB (krip-toz'i-gus), a. [< Gr. Kpv- 
n-rdf, hidden, + Cvyov = L.jugum s= E. yoke.] In 
ernniol,, so constructed that the zygomatic 
arches are not seen when tho skull is viewed 
from above. 

Orypturi (krip-tu'n), n. pi. [NL., pi. of Cryp- 
turus, q. V.] The tiuamous, or the family fi- 
nnmifUe, considered as a superfamily or prime 
division of earinato birds, naviug the palate 
dromaeoguathouB : synonymous with Dromon- 
ognatlia;. 

OiyptuzldSB (krip-tu'ri-<le), n. pi. [NL., < 
Crypturna + -ida;.] Tho tinamous as a family 
of gallinaceous birds : a synonym of TiiiamidoB. 
OrypturinSB (krip-tu-ii'ne), w. pi. [NL., < 
Cnjpturm -1- -»»ia!.] The tinamous as a sub- 
family of gallinaceous birds of the family Te- 
traonkUv. Bee Tinamidte. 


OryptnrUB (krip-tu'ms), n. [NL. (Illiger, 1811), 
r. Kiivirrdi;, hidden, + oipa, tail.] The tina- 


17-jointed antennm a , „ , 

limb ending in a sjngle-jointed tarsus. 


The 


», m, «bdomin«/ciii1i 
occur. They penJagn. a. M«U. 


species are blind, whence the name. 

Cl^torchid (krip-tfir'kid), n. Same as cryptor- 

cryptorchldiBin (krip-tdr'ki-dizm), n. [< cryp- 
torchid + -wwi.] Same as crypiorchiam. 

cryptorchiB (krip-tflr'kis), n. [NL^ < Qr. Kpv- 
TrrJf, hidden, + hpxkt testicle.] One whoso 
testes have not descended into the scrotum. 
Also cryptorchid, crypaorehid, orypaorohia. 

cryptorcnlBm (krip-tfir'kizm), n. [< NL. cryp- 
torchiamua, q. v.] Retention of the testicles In 
the cavity of tho abdomen, owing to the failpre 
of the organs to descend from their primitive 
position into the scrotum. Also cryptorchidiam, 
cryptorchiamua. 

cryptorchismUB (krip-tdr-lde'mus), n. [NL., 
< oryptorohia, q. ▼.] Same as cryptorehim. 



(Crypturtu pilealtu). 


mous as a genus of birds : so called from the 
extreme shortness of the tail, the reotrices of 
which are in some species hidden by tho coverts. 


Orsrptunu 

The name U retained an the deilKnatiou of one of the sev- 
eral genera into which tlic family Tt/minido' is now divided, 
containing suoli sjwcics os C. eitvreu*, C. jiiUatut, C. ta- 
taupa, etc. See Tinamtu. 

OryptUB (krip'tns), n. [NL., < Gr. KfnmT6(, hid- 
den : see crypt.^ A genus of ichneumon-dies, 



of the family Ichneumonid<t, typical of the stib- 
family Cryptinw. C. extrematM is a species which 
infests the American silkworm, 
crystal (kris'tal), n. and a. [Formerly CTMtal, 
also often erroneously chrystnl, christal, etc., 
now aocoin. to L. spelling ; < ME. cristal, cris- 
tall, < OF. cristal, F. erintal ~ T*r. 8p. cristal = 
Pg. eryntal = It. cristalU) — AS. cristalla = D. 
k^tm = OHG. christalld, MHG. kristalle, fern., 
kristall, masc., G. krystaU, kriatall, mnsc., s 
Dan. kryntul = Sw. kr'istall, < L. cryaUillum, ice, 
crystal, < Gr. K/«VraX;iof, clear ieo, ice, also rock- 
crystal (so called from its resemblance to ice, 
of which it was siipposed to be a modified and 
permanent fonn), < hpiKrra'tvtiv, freeze, < Kpi>oc, 
cold, frost.] I. n. 1. In rJiom. and mineral., a 
body which, by the operation of molecular at- 
traction, lias usHumed a definite internal stnic- 
tnre with tlie form of a regtilar solici inclosed 
by a certain number of plane surfaces arranged 
ftccorfling to the laws or symmetry. The Interuol 
itructnrc is exhibited iu the cloavage, in the liehavlor of 
sections in istlarised light, etc. Tlic external fonn is dis- 
cussed under erj/flaUitirraph}/ (whlcli see). Crystals are ob- 
tained in the lalmratory either by fusing substances by 
heat and tilluwlng them gradually to cool, or liy dissolving 
tliem in a lliild and then abstracting the latter by slow 
evaporation ; also by the direct condensation of a vapor 
prudiieud hy siildimation, as in the ease of arsunioiis oxld, 
in tliu game way that snow-crystals are formc<l directly 
from wnlcr-vaiMir In the upper atmosphere. The name 
was first applied to tlie transparent varieties of (piartz, 
specltleally called rock-cry »tat. 


Tliere was a sea of glass like inito cryrtal. Jtev. ir. 0. 

The term cryntal is now applied to all symmetrical solid 
slULpea assumed spontaneously hy lifeless matter. 

Jltixley, Physiography, p. 

2. Glass, (a) Glass of a lilgh degree of trunspareiiey 
and freedom fioni eolor. It is heavier than ordinary glass, 
beeuuse containing ninch oxld of leutl. (6) Fine glass used 
for talile-vessels or otlier table-service, or for ornamental 
pieces. Tile term is sometimes used os synonymous with 
cut ylast. (r) The glass cover of a wuteli-case. 

8. A substance resembling rock-crystal or glass 
in its properties, especially in transparency and 
clearness. 


Kvery man in tills age lias not a soul of cryntal, for all 
men to read their actions throngb. 

Beau, and FI., Phlloster, i. 1. 
4. In her., the color white: said of that color 
when described in blazoning a nobleman’s es- 
cutcheon, according to the system of blazoning 
by precious stones ; pearl, however, is more 
commonly used. — 6. A very line wide white 
durant, once used for inalung nuns’ veils. — 
Axis of a crystal. See oxisi and cryitaltoyraphu.— 
Oharoot’s OrirstaU, in pathot., colorless octahedral or 
rliomlioidal crystals found in the sputum of nstliniatlc 
and hronohltlc patlenU.— Crystals of VennS, crystal- 
lized neutral acetate of copper. [ Venue Is here used us a 
symlH)] of copper (with allusion to Cyprus).] — Distorted 
crystal, a crystal whose fonn varies more or less from tlio 
ideal geometrical solid which its symmetry requires. TJiis 
is due to the extension of certain faces at the expense of 
others during the growth of tlie crystal, but in general 
wltiiout altering the tnterfaeial angles. In fact, all crys- 
tals are more or less distorted.- BmlMddOd crystals, 
crystals enveloiHid within the mass of a rock or oilier 
mineral.— Qonioulated mystal, a twin or compound 
crystal, consisting of two or more parts bent at an angle 
to one another, as is common with the mineral rutile. — 
Iceland crystal, a variety of calclUi or crystallized cal- 
cium carbonate brought from Iceland, remarkable for its 
transparuiicy .— Impuatad crystals, crystals which pro- 
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leot fronr the free surface of a rock upon which they have 
been formed.— NMatlye oystaL W A uavity In s min- 
eral mass liavlng The form of a crystal, commonly that 
peculiar to the mineral itself. (A) In optiet. See rtf/Tae- 
lion.- Pink crystSLlB. Same as pink See salts.- 

PlUtlC crystal, a traile-namo for a kind of Portland ce- 
ment eomtaised of silica and alumina and traces of oxld of 
Iron, lime, magnesia, and some alkalis.— Posltlye crys- 
tal, In optiee. See ntfraetion.— PsdUdOmorphOUS crys- 
tal. See psetufonMuyiA.— Rcnlacad OrystU, a crystal 
having one idaiie or more in the place of each of Its edges 
or aiiides.— Rock-crystal, or mountain cnstaL a gen- 
eral name for all the transparent crystals of quartz, par- 
ticularly of limpid or colonoss quartz. From their brll- 
llanoy such crystals are often popularly called diamnndi, 
a« Lake Heetrye diainondt, Brittol (ftawionds, etc.— Twin 
cnmtal seeftOTn. 

U. a. Consisting of crystal, or like crystal; 
clear; transparent; pellucid. 

Ills mistress 

Did hold his eyes lock'd in her crytlal looks. 

Shak., T. G. of V., 11. 4. 

By cryttal streams that murmur through the meada 

Dryden. 

In cryMal currents of clear morning seas. 

Tennyeon, Princess, 11. 
Crystal Palace, the large building, comiioseil chiefly of 
glass and iron, erected In Hyde Park, Ixmdoii, for the mil- 
versiil cxhihitioii of 1861, and aiiltsequently re-erected at 
flydenhain, near London, as a pennatieiit institution for 
public instruction and entertainment. The name lias since 
been applied to other structures of like character.— Orys- 
tal Violet, a coal-tar color used In dyeing, rusumbling or- 
dinary liivttiyl violet in its Application. 

crystallic (kris-tal'ik), a. [< crystal + -io.] 
Piirtaiuing to crystals or crystallization: as, 
erystnUie force. Ashhumer. 

crystalliferous (kris-ta-lif'e-ms), a. [< L. 
cryntallum, crystal, +ym'c, = E. heart, -4- •ous.~\ 
Bearing or contaiiung crystals. 

crystalllgerous (kris-ta-lij'e-rus), a. [< L. 
cry.slallum, crystal, + gerere, bear, + -ous.] 
Bearing crystals : spocincally applied to those 
spores of radiolarians which contain crystals. 

In tliose iiidlviduall whlcli produce crt/»faUigerou» 
swariii-HiMires, eacli smire encloses a small crystal. 

F. R. Lankeeler, F.ucyc. Krlt., XIX. 85‘1. 

crystallin (kris'ta-lin), «. [< cry.stal + -iw2.] 

1. An albiimiuoia substance contained in the 
crystalline lens of the eye: same as globulin. — 

2. In chem., an old name for aniline. 

crystalline (kris'ti^lin or -lin), a. and n. [= F. 

cristaUin =s Pr. cristallin = Sp. cristalino = Pg. 
crystallino = It. cristallino ss D. kriatalUJn = 
MHG. kristallin, G. krystallin (cf. Dan. krystal- 
liiisk, G. krystallinish ; 8w. kristallisk), < L. crys- 
tallinus, < Or, apwrrd^Aivof, < Kpl'craAXoc, clear 
ico, crystal: bqv) crystal.'] I. a. 1. Consisting 
of crystal. 

Mount, eagle, to my palace cruttalline. 

.Shak,, Gyiubellne, v. 4. 


eryitalliM 

OrystalUlM style, * flexible, transparent liodr of gristly 
appearance and unknown function, contained In the plm- 
ryimeal emeum of bivalve mollusks, os species of Maetra. 
— (HTStelline ware, a name given by Josiah Wedgwood 
to flue pottery of his manufacture veined in imitation of 
natural semi-precious stones, the veliilng generally going 
through the paste, ('-ompare granite-vtare, Offoit-ware. 

n. n. A crystallized rook, or one only par- 
tially crystallized, as granite. 

crystallinity (kris-tar-lin'i-ti), n. [< aystalline 
+ -ity.] The character dr state of being crys- 
talline ; crystalline structure. 

Thu tendency to oryttullinity observable in large masses 
of cast metal. Kneyc. MrU., Xlll. 866. 

crystallisability, crystallisable, etc. Bee 

crystallisability, etc. 

crystallite (Ims'ta^lSt), n. [< Gr. KpixrraUac, 
crystal, + -ite'^.] 1. Yhiinstone cooled slowly 

after fusion. — 2 , Tho term suggested by V ogel- 
sang as a general name for aggregations of 
globuliteB in various forms. See cumulite, mar- 
garite, and longulite. These terms are used exclu- 
sively in desorlbliig various groupings of minute drop-like 
liodies (giubulttes), seen under the microscope in thin sec- 
tions of rucks. See glubulite. 

crystallitis (kris-ta-li'tis), n. [NL., < Gr. Kpv- 
araTihof, crystal (crystalline lens), + -«<M.] In 
pathol., phaoitis. Dunglison. 

crystollizability (kris^ta^li-za-bil'i-ti), n. The 
quality of being crystallizable ; capability of 
being crystallized. Also apolledcryatallisability. 
The ready cryetallUability of alum. Ure, Diet., 1. 126. 

crystallizable (kris'ta-li-zo-bl), a. [= F, cris- 
tallisable = Bp. cristalimile ; as crystallize 4- 
-able.] Capable of being crystallized or of as- 
suming a crystalline structure. Also spelled 
crffstallisahh. 

enmallization ^s't^li-za'shpn), «. [ss P. 
cristallisation = Bp. cristalieadot'i ss Pg. crystal- 
lisaqSo s= It. cristalUzzasione =s D. kristallisatie ; 
as crystallize + -ation.] 1. The process by 
which the molecules of a substance which is in 
the state of a liquid (or vapor) unite in regular 
(crystalline) form when it solidifies by cooling 
or evaporation, if the process is slow and undlsturlied, 
tiie molecules assume a regular arrangement, each sub- 
stance taking a determinate form according to its natural 
laws : but If the process is rapid or disturlied, the external 
form may lie more or less irregular. An anuiruhuus solid 
liody may also undergo partial crystallization by a molec- 
ular rearrangement, giving it a more or less complete 
crystalline structure, as, for instance, in tho iron of a rall- 
road-liridgc after long use. See eryttallography. 

2. The mass or body formed by the process of 
crystallizing. 


Also spelled cryHallisation. 

Alternate crystalluatlon, a species of crystallization 
. . .-X X . ^ plAco whw) »evural rrystaUizable substanceB 
lother 


3. Formed by crystallization; of the nature 
of a crystal, especially as regards its inter- 
nal structure, cleavage, etc. : opposed to amor- 
phous. 

The most deflnlte of tho nroperties of perfect chemical 
compounds is their eryetaUinc structure. 

WheveeU, Hist. Heientiflu Ideas, II. 28. 

It tico) is composed of erytuMine particles, which, though 
ill contact with one anotlier, are. however, not packed to- 
getlier so as to occupy tho least posailile space. 

J. Crotl, Climate and Coamology, p. 262. 

4. Hesembling crystal ; pure ; clear ; transpa- 
rent ; pellucid : specifically applied in anatomy 
to several structures, as the crystalline humor, 
cones, etc. See below. 

Ho on the wings of cherub rode suiilime, 

On the eryetalline sky. Milton, V. L., vl. 772. 

5. In entom., reflecting light like ^lass: spo- 
ciflcally applied to the ocelli or simple eyes 
when they ure apparently colorless, resembling 
glass.- OryitolUne cones. See cryitalUne rodt.— 
Crystalline heavene, in the Ptolemaic system of as- 
tronomy, two spheres imsgtiied between the primum mo- 
bile, or outer circle of the heavens, which by Its motion 
was Bupinsed to carry around alt within it, and tlie ar- 
mament. - Crystalline biunor or lens, a lentlfurm pel- 
lucid body, composed of a transparent Arm substance, 
inclosed In a membranous oapeule, and situated In front 
of the vitreous body and behind the Iris of the eye. It is 
doubly convex, but the posterior surface is more convex 
tlian the anterior. The central part is more dense and 
Arm than the exterior parts, and is made up of concentric 
lamella!. It is of high refracting power, and serves to pro- 
duce that refraction of the rays of llgiit which is neces- 
sary to cause them to meet in the retina and form a per- 
fect image there. See cut under eye.— OrystSlUOS rods, 
ciystalllns cones, cells specially modified as refractive 
iKKlIes, forming the end-organs of the nervous apparatus 
of vision of the Arthropoda. 

Each group separates o« a transparent highly refractive 
substance, which forms the so^uUled eryetalline cone. 

0*g*nbaur, Comp. Anat (tnuu.), p. M4. 


which takes pfai . , 

having little afliiiity for one another are present in the 
same solution. The substance whlcli is largest in quantity 
and least suIuIiIp crystallizes first, in part ; the least solu- 
ble substance next In quantity then begins to crystallize ; 
and thus dilTerent siilistancuB, as salts, are often deimslted 
In successive layers from the same solution.— Water Of 
cryatalHzatlon, water whlcli is lieid by certain sails as a 
part of their crystalline structure, but is not Inherent in 
ttie molecule. Thus, cnmiuuii sodium carlmuate, when it 
crystallizes from a soliitluii, contains for each molecule of 
sodium carlionatu ten niulcculesof water. This is so weakly 
held that it escapes as vapor in dry air at ordinary tem- 
peratures. The crystalline form of the salt often depends 
on the nunilier of molecules of water which the crystals 
contain. Water of crystallization differs from combined 
water in that it docs not belong to tlie molecular structure, 
but only to tho crystalline structure, of the substance. 

crystallize (kriB'ta-liz), v. ; pret. and pp, crys- 
tallized, ppr. crystallizing. (=: F. cristalliser =s 
Bp. cristalizar = 'P’g. crystallizar ss It. cristalUz- 
zare = D. kristalliseren = Q. krystallmren =s 
Dan. krystallisere =s Sw. kristallisera ; as crystal 
+ -ize. Cf. Gr. Kpvcra^TuCetv, be clear as crys- 
tal.^ I, trans. 1. To cause to assume a crys- 
taliinc structure or shape; form into crystals: 
often used figuratively. 

Bodies which arc iierfectly erytallized exhibit the most 
complete regularity and symmetry of fonn. 

Wheu>eU, Hist. Sclentitlc Ideas, 1. 306. 

Around the Academy are cruttalliied several literary 
enterprises, the fame of which is reflected upon It. 

Pop. Sei. Mo., XXII. 28. 
2. To change to tho state of crystal. [Bare.] 
When the Wlnteis keener breath began 
To eryitallize the Baltlke Ocean, 

To glaze tho Lakes. 

Sylvetter, tr. of Du Bartas's Weeks, 11., llio Handy-Crafts. 

n. intrans. 1. To be converted into a crys- 
tal; unite, as the separate particles of a sub- 
stance, and form a regular solid. — 2. Figura- 
tively — (a) To assume a definite form and ^ity, 
as an opinion, view, or idea, at first indetermi- 
nate or vague; t]»ke substantial and definite 
shape: as, public opinion on this subject is be- 
ginning to crystallize. 

There is ever a tendency of the most hurtful kind to 
allow opinions to erystaUUe into creeds. 

Foil Boon., p. IBS, 



orSTStalllM 

(p) To aastune (ae a number of opinions, views, 
or ideas, at first unsettled or diverse) a definite 
form, and become concentrated upon or collect- 
ed round a given subject. 

Also spelled cryatallise. 

cnrstalllxer (kris'ta-li-z 6 r), M. That which 
causes or assists in crystallization ; something 
employed in a process of crystallization. Also 
spelled crystalliser. 

Xhey Ibolleni] rosy be emptied at pleasure luto biwer 
receivers, called oryHaUinen, by means of leaden syphons 
and lons-necked funnels. ITrt, Diet., I. 150. 

crystallod (kris'ta-lod), «. [< cry8tal{l) + 

o<L] The od of crystals, or a supposed odio 
force derived from crystallization. See od. 

Instead of Baying the "od derived from crystallization," 
we may name this product cryttallod. 

JieichetUtaeh, Dynamics (trans. 1851), p. 224. 

crystallo-engr aving (kr is ' ta-16-en-gra ' ving) , 
n. A method of ornamenting glass by means 
of casts of a design which are placed on the 
inner surface of the metal mold in which the 
gloss vessel is formed, become embedded in 
the surface of the gloss, and are removed with 
it. When the material forming the cast is separated 
from the glass vessel, the design Is left in lutaglln. 
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il. cienidia (-ft), 
are/f (Krev~), a 

^ „ , gill-plumes, or 

salta and organic IhnIIos, as sugar, morphia, and oxalic primitive branchial organs of mollusks : the 
respiratory organ of a mollusk In a generoliz^ 

The relatively small-atomed have Immensely "f, "fry a ^tenldtm sTnee" a respl.'afor^ 

coIloWa^*******'^'* power th^ th^r^tlvrfy lap^-atoined f„„ction may bo assumed by some part of tlie body whlcJi 

2. A protein crystal — that is, a granule of pro- 
tein in the form of a ciystal, differing from an 
organic crystal in the inconstancy of its angles 


function may bo assumed by some part of Uie body w 
is nut ctciiidial in a morphological aensc. 


On cither side of the neck there may be seen an oval 
yellowish body, the rudimentary gills or etenidia. 

Trant. Hoy. Soe. ^Edinburgh, XXXH. 004. 


and in its property of swelling when immersed Oteniza (te-ni'zjl), «. [NL., irreg. < Or. ktevI- 
in water. Such crystalloids are of various comb, < sre/f (ktcv-), a comb.] A gonus of 
forms and usually colorless. spiders, of the family Mygalida;. The siicclcs are 

crystalloidal (kris-ta-loi'dal), a. [< crystal- of large size, and arc among those known as trap-door 
laid -h -al 1 Of or nortnininir to or of thn iin.- spiders, such as C. cementaria of Europe and C. caii/or- 
♦ ““ nioa of tlio western United States. Thiy are romarkSble 

lure or a crystalloid. J,,,. forming In the ground a habitation consisting of a long 

The same condition could be produced by nearly all cyliudrica] tube, protected at the top by a circular door, 
cryitalloidal substances. which Is connected to tlie tiilie hy a hinge. Tlie lid Is 

if. W. Hiehardnon, Prevent. Med., p. 00. made of alternatu layers of earth ami web, ami when slmt 
CryStaUology (kris-ta-lol'p-jl), n. [= F. cm- t'*- -urroundlng soil. 

tallologie= f‘((. crystiilloloffia, < Gr. spvaranoc, 


qrystallogenic, ci^tallogdaical (kris^ta-lo- 
jen'ik, -i^al), «. [< crystallogeny + -iCj -icfli.] 


, %’^sZllologYa,\Qt. ^pilraS' Ctenobranch (ten^-brangk), «. and n [< Ctem 
crystal, 4 - -Mm, < speak : see -ology.} I. «■ Having a pectinate gill; ctem 

The science which oousidors the structure of br^ehiate. 

H. «. A otenobranchiato gastropod ; one of 

the Ctnnobranchiata. 


Icelating to crystallogeny ; crystal-prociucingl 
as, crystallogcnic attraction, 
crystallogeny (kris-ta-loj'e-ni), n. [= P. cm- 
tallogdnie, < Qr. KpharaMoc, crystal, 4- -yeveta, 


bodies in Inorganic nature so far as it is the 
result of cohesive attraction, it embraces crystal- 
lography, which treats of the geometrical form of orys- Are we to accept this view of T.ankester and to consider 
tals, and crystallogeny, which disciusos their origin and the gill us wc And It hi most ctfimlrraiwh^ derived from a 
method of formation. ctenldlum by miHliflcation, or shall we regard the common 

crystallomagnetic (kris'ta-ld-mag-not'ik), a. form of ctenobranch gill as the most pi lii.ltive? 

[t Gr. spvdraXM, ci^stal, "4- mijvw (payvvr-), **• 

, , ,, ^ , , , magnet. + -»c.] Pertaining to the magnetic Otenobranchla (ten-o-brang'ki-ll), n. p?. [NL., 

< -yevt/c, producing.] In crystal., that depart- properties of crystallized bodies, osjpeciafiy the < Gr. «rfiV («rev-), a comb, 4- (ipAyxm, gills.] 

mont or science wmeh treats of the production behavior of a crystal in a magnetic field : as. Same as Ctenobranchiata. 

' " ’ '^crystallomagnetic action,” Encyc. Brit., XVI. Otenobrancblata (ten-o-brang-ki-a'tji), n. pi. 

377. [NL., iieut. pi. of ctenohranchiatus ; see cteno- 

crystallomancy (kris'ta-ld-man-si), n. [= P. branchiate.'] In Van derHoevon’s classification, 
cristallomancie, < Gr. KpearaXM, crystal, -b pav- the tontli family of mollusks, characterized by 
rna, divination.] A mode of divining by moans spiral shells, and by having the branchial cav- 
of a transparent body, as a precious stoue, crys- ity. (iu which there are sometimes throe bran- 
tal globe, etc., formerly in high esteem. The chiie, sometimes two, and sometimes only one) 
operator lirst muttered over the crystal (a beryl was nre- composed of numerous leaves like the teeth of 

fernnl) certain formulas of prayer, and then gave il into a comb, aud contained in the last turn of the 

owl <Z‘,ioo!.lcK1rwn%TriVliUlw*r7»u!^^^^^^ ,T*'7 teiitioila. anil two ove.. III. laltor 

• . • . . - ^ salt-water species. The whelk Is the best-known 

member of the family. The Clemhrauchiata are now re- 
garded us a suborder of prosobruiichlatu gastropods, con- 
taining upward of 2u families. Also called feefintiranoAf- 
of measuring tho forms of crystals. ‘ (wnleh se^. 

CrytlaUomelTyyia»eM\y recognized as an authorized test CtOnObiailcWatO (tou-o-brailg'kl-at), a. [< NL. 
of thedltfereiiceof the subsUnees which nearly resembled Ctcnobrunchuitus ; BS Ctcnobranchtu 4- -«<««: 
each other. Wheuiell. see -ofei.] Having pectinate gills; specifically, 

■ ' ■ ' the Ctenobranchiata. 


of crystals. 

crystallograpber (kris-tarlog'ra-f 6 r), n. [As 
cry.ytallogratdiy + -«il.] One who describes 
crystals or the manner of their formation. 

In, tho present condition of science, minerals, con- 
sidered as such, and not as geological materials, fall 
rather within the province of the chemist and erytlaUoy- 
rapher. E. Forbes, Literary Papers, p. 105. 

(nTstalloffrapbic, crystallogr^hical (kris^- 
ta-16-grarik, -i-kal), a. [s= P. cristallogra- 
plaque; as crystallography 4- -ic, -ical.] Of or 
pertaining to crystallography. 

When a beam of light passes . . . through Iceland 
spar parallel to the cryetmonraphic axis, there is no 
double refraction. Tyndall, Light ami Elect., p. loa. 

crystallographically (kris'ta-lo-graf'i-kal-i), 
adv. With regard to crystallograjfiiy or its 
principles ; as in crystallography. Whcwcll. 

crystallography (krls-ta-log'ra-fi), n. [s= F. 
cristallographie = Sp, cnstalografia = Pg. crys- 
taltographia sa It. erislallografia = D. kristailo- 
grafle s= Dan. krystallografi, < Gr. spi'craXM, 
crystal, 4- -ypapia, < yptupeiv, write.] 1. The 
science of the process of crystallization, and of 
the forms and structure of crystals. The follow, 
tng ore the generally adopted systems of crystallization, 
baied upon the degree of symmetry which characterizes 
the different forms, but denned according to the length 
„ 0 c inclination of the as- 

sumed axes : (o) the iso- 
metrie, characterized by 
three rectangular axes, 
all of etiual length; (5) 
the tetranonal, by three 
reotanguiar axes, two 
of which are of equal 
length ; (c)tbe hexagonal 
fand rhombohedral), by 
four axes, three of ^uid 
length, In the same 
plane, and inclined to 
one another at an angle 
wiglei 



Fomu iUustiattng CrystslUzstion. 


three rectangular 

elinie, hy three axes, two at right angles , 

the third perpendicular to one and oblique to the other ; 
and (/) the triclinic, by three axes, ulf oblique to one 
another. (Seuthese names.) Instead of wofnetne, the terms 
monometric, cubic, and regular are sometimes used ; In- 
stead of tetragonal, dimetric; instead of orthorhombic, 
trimetrie or rhombic; Instead of monoclinic, monoeymmei. 
He or oblique ; and instead of tricUnic, asymmetric or an- 
orthie. llio isometric, tetragonal, and orthorhombic sys- 
tems are sometimes spoken of collectively as orthometric, 
and the monocllnlc and trlelliilo os eUnometric: similarly, 
tile tetragonal and hexagonal systems liave been called 
isodiametrie. The study of crystallography is of great Im- 
portance to the chemist and mineralogist, as the nature 
of many substances may be ascertained from an Inspection 
of the forms of their crystals. 

2. A discourse or treatise on crystals and crys- 
tallization. 

crystalloid (kris'ta-loid), a. and n. [ss F. cris- 
taltoide = It. cristailoide, < Gr. «p«TToA;U»e«5//C, < 
ttpharoKM, crystal, 4- ewof, shape.] I. a. Re- 
sembling a crystal. 

The grouping ... ot a number of smaller etystalloid 
molecules. H. Spencer, Prln. of BloL, | 6. 

^ n. n. 1 . The name g^ven by Professor Gra- 
ham to a class of bodies which have the power, 


crystallometry (kris-ta-lom'o-tri), n. [= P. 

cristallomitrie, < Gr. KpvaraXXo^, crystal, + -/if- ^ 

rpla, < /i/rpov, a measure.] The art or process laining upward of ilo famlu 
” ■ ; tho forms of crystals. (which se^.^ 

lorized test 
resemliled 
Wheicell. 

crystallotype (kris'ta-l^tip), n. [< Or. KpcdToX- pertaining to the 
^C, crystal, 4- rtiTrof, impression.] In photog., a, CtenocyBt {ton'o-Bi 8 t), n. [NIj.,<Qr. xri/f(Krfv-), 
photographic picture on a translucent material, comb, 4- KheriQ, a bladder (cyst).] The charac- 
as glass. teristic sense-organ of thq cteno])horanB, re- 

crystallurgy (kris'ta-lAr-ji), «. [< Gr. Kp'varaX. garded as probably an auditory capsule ; a large 
Xor, crystal, 4- tpyov"= E. work.] The process vesicle situated at the aboral pole, with a clear 
of crystallization. fluid aud vibratilo otoliths. See Ctenophara. 

crystalwort (kris'tal-w 6 rt), n. One of the He- ctenodactyl, ctenodactyle (ten-o-dak'til), n. 

paticie of the suborder Ricciacea;. An animal of the genus Ctcnodactylus. 

Os. The chemical symbol of c«: 8 ia/». OtenodactylinSB (ten-p-dak-ti-li 'nfi), w. pi. 

0. 8. An abbreviation of (o) Court of Session ; [NL., < Ctcnodactylus 4- -inw.] A subfamily of 
( 6 ) Clerk of tho Signet; (c) Gustos Sigilli, Keeper nyRtricomorphic rodents, of the family Octodon- 
of the Seal; (d) con sordini (which see). tidw; the comb-rats, so called from the comb- 

0. 8. A. An abbreviation of (o) Confederate like fringing of the toes. They are exceptional among 
States of America ; (b) Confederate States Army, the hystriolnu animaU In not having four back teeth above 

0 a Iff Aw npntLsM and below on each side. In CVenor/fuift/hor tho molars are 

. B, N, An abbreviation of Confederate States tJireo in each half Jaw above and below, there being no 
Eavy. premolars ; and hi Fectinator, the only other genus, those 

O-sprinff (s6' spring), n. A carriage-spring teeth are minute. The Ofemx/acti/h'niF have some rcU- 
shapeduke the letter C tlonshlp wltli the jerboas, though totally different in ap- 

Ct. Xn abbreviation of (a) cent; ( 6 ) count; (c) ^ rvi / 

^ ^ ^ ' Otenodactylus (ton-o-dak'ti-lus), n. [NL., < 

Cteni^a. n. Plural of ctenidium. a finger or 

ctenldial (te-nid'i-id), a. [< ctenidium 4- -al.] 

Pertaining to or having the characters of a cte- 
nidium: as, efenidiaf gills or plumes; ctenidial 
respiration. 

OtenidlobTailchia(te-uid'i-o-brang'ki-&), 11 . pi. 

[NL., < Gr. KTcvidiov, a little’ comb (see" efenidi- 
um), 4- Pp&yxta, gills.] Same as Ctenidiobran- 
chiata. 

Otanidiobranclliata (te-nid'i-^brang-ki-a'tk), 
n. pi. IjNL., neut. pi. of ctenidiobraneMatus : 
see ctemdiobranchiate.] 1. A suborder or su- 
porfamily of z^gobranchiate gastropods, hav- 
ing paired otenfdia functioning as mils. It 
contains the Haliotidee and FissurelHaw, or sea- 
ears and keyhole-limpets. — 2. A suborder of 
palliate or iectibranchiate opistbobranohiate 
gastropods, containing those which retain tho 
otenidia as functional gills, as the Tomatellidw, 

Bullidas, Jplysiidte, etc. 

ctenidloDranchiate (te-nid'i- 9 -brang'ki-st), a. 

[< NL. etenuUobranekiatus ; as Cteniaiobranchia 
+ -atus: see -otel.] Pertaining to or having ^ 

the oharaotera of the Ctmidiobranehiata. comb-rst ( crLesactHm messmc. 






Otenodactyltu 

toe.] The t3rpical genus of the subfamily Cteno- 
dactylinm. There U but Olio itpucie*, C. mauoni, Maasou'i 
oomb-rat, also ualleit ijiindi, uliuiit the size ot a large mem- 
ber of the genus Arvifoln, with very small ean, a mere 
■tump of a tail, and lengthened hind limbs. 

Otenodipteridse (ten^o-dip-tor'i-d«), n. pi. 

S NL., snort for * (UeiiodonUxUpteridtu.K Cteno- 
m (-dont-) + Dipterm + -ido;.] lu Gunther’s 
system of eliissincatiou, u family of dipuoUus 
Ashes, intdudiiig forms with a hoterocoroal cau- 
dal liu, gular plates, cycloid scales, and two 
pairs of molars, as well as one pair of vomerine 
teeth. The species are extinct, and, so far as is 
known, were peculiar to the Devonian ago. 
ctenodipterine (ten-o-dip'te-rin), n. One of 
the Vknodiptnrini. 

Otenodipterini (ten-o-dip-te-ri'ni), n. pi. [NL.. 
shortfor *(’t«Hodimtodipteri)ii,<. Ctemdu8(-^otit-) 
4- Diplcrus (these two genera composing the 
group) + In Huxley’s system of classi- 

Acation, a group of crossopteryginn Ashes, with 
otenodont dentition, cycloid scales, autl two 
dorsal Ans. 

Otonodlscus (ton-o-dis'kus), n. [NL., < Gr. 
ktWc (KTft)-), a comb, + diaam;, disk.] A genus 
of starAshes, of the family Asteriidm, or Astro- 
pectinidw, having a pentagonal form with very 
short arras. V. crispatm is a North Atlantic 
species. 

etdnodont (ton'ei-dont), a. [< Gr. m/i,- 
comb, + odnnj- (ofloi>r-) =s E. foof/i.] Possessing 
ctenoid teeth. Huxley. 

OtenoduS (ton'p-dus), n. [NL. (Agassiz, 18.38), 
< Gr. sTf-if (KTr'v-), oomb, + odobf {hduvT~) = E. 
tooth.'] In ichth., a genus of dipnodus Ashes 
having the transverse crests of the teetli armed 
•with short teeth and thus somewhat resem- 
bling a oomb. The species lived during the 
Carboniferous and Permian periods, 
ctenoid (ten'oid), a. and «. [< Gr. Krfvor/f%, 

oomb-shimod, < Kteig (sni'-), a eomb, + ehioi;, 
form.] I. «. 1. Comb-like; pectinate: speeiA- 
oally applied — (n) to a form of scales in Ashes 
in which the posterior margin is pectinated, or 
beset with small spiuules (see cut under mile ) ; 
(6) to a form of dentition in Ashes in whieh the 
teeth have comb-like ridges. — 2. Pertaining to 
the Ctenoidei ; having ctenoid scales, as a Ash. 

II, n. A Ash with otonoid scales; one of the 
Ctenoidei. 

otonoidean (te-noi'do-au), ((. and n. I. a. Be- 
loiming to the order (fienoUiei. 

U. n. A Ash of the order Ctenoidei. 

Also etenoidian. 

Otenoldei (to-uoi'd6-i), «. pi. [NL., < Gr. KTt- 
vo£«(J/)c’. see ctenoid.] In lu Agassiz’s system 
of olassiAoation, one of four orders of the class 
Ashes, containing those in which the scales are 
ctenoid or pectinate, it win tli« third onlur of Aga*- 
■Iz’s early cIsaHlIlcatlon, and coiitraated with ullicrii valU-d 
CyclnUiei, Oanoulri, and Vlacoidfi. It eomprlHed most of 
the noaiitho))terygiaiis, hut proved to be an entirely artl- 
flcinl group, anil Is not now In use. 

etenoidian (te-uoi'di-an), a. and n. Same as 
ctenoidcan. 

Otonolabridffi (ten-o-lab'ri-de), n, pi. [NL., < 
Or. ATf/f (sm'-), a eomb, + NL. Lnhrida.] A 
family of aeauthopterygian Ashes, supposed to 
be allied to the Labridw, but having ctenoid 
scales: a disused synonym of I’omacentrida:. 
Ctonolabroid (ten-o-lab'roid), a. and «. [< Vle- 
nolabnis + -oid.] I. a. Pertaining to or hav- 
ingtho oharactors of the Ctenolahrida;. 

n. M. A Ash of the family I'tenolahridw ; a 
pomacontrid. Sir ,/. Richardson. 

Otenolabnis (teu-b-ln'bms), )). [NL., < Gr. 
(crti'f (arfc-), a coral), + lAihrns.] A genus of 
Ashes, of the family LnhridcB, closely related to 



whence the unme. The common cuuner is 
adspersus. See cut under runner. 

OtenomyS (ten'o-mis), w. [NL., < Gr. Kmc 
f/cTST*-), a comb, + /ii>f = E. mouse.] A genus 
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of hystrioomorphio rodents, of the family Octo- 
dontidee and subfamily Oetodontinai : so named 
from the oomb-like fringe of bristles on the 
hind feet, it contains several South American species 
of grayish or brownish animals, usually from 8 to 10 Inches 

■ to 3 inches in length, small eye 

a stout form. Thoy resemble g 


i-iuen. Another is (7. mafitUanieu*. 

ctenophor (ten'9-fAr), a. [< NL. etenophorus, 
< Gr. KTf/f (KTfv-), comb, + -^poc, -bearing, < 
iftipnit s= E, In-arl.] Comb-bearing: applied to 
the type of structure ropreseuteU by the cte- 
nophorans among cmlonterates. 

The clenapkitr type has fundamentally the form of a 
sphere, beset with eight tiierldional rows of vibnitllc 
idatos, which, working like oars, serve for tocoinotiou. 

Claus, Zoology (trails.), 1. 211. 
Otenophora^ (te-nof'o-rll), n. [NL., fern. sing, 
of etenophorus: see ctenophor.] 1. A genus of 
crane-Aies, of the family l^pididw, character- 
ized by the lateral processes of the antennal 
joints of the male, whence the name. There are 
tl Kiiruiieaii ami 7 North American siiecles. The larvie live 
In deiul wihmI. Thu genus was founded by Mcigen In IsaS. 
2. A genus of spiders, of the family Theridiidw, 
based by Blaokwall in 1870 upon a Sicilian 
species, C. montieola. 

Otenophora*'^ (te-nof'o-ra), n, pi. [NL., nout. 
1)1. of etenophorus : see ctenophor.] A class of 
Caelcuterata ; formerly, an order of acalephs. 
They are pellucid geintl- 
noils marine organisms, are 
radially symmetrical, and 
swim by means of eight 
meridional ciliated hamls, 
rows of pectinations or 
ctenophilivs, whence the 
name. In form they are 
spheroidal or cyllndroldal, 
rarely cesbdd. They pos- 
sess nn esophageal tiilie 
and a gnstruvuscular sys- 
tem, and often two lateral 
retractile tentacles, hut 
no eorullum. They are 
liermnphi'iHlItc, reproduc- 
tion being by ova dU- Diagram < 

charged through the ' 

nnmtli. A localized sense- a.moutli 

organ called a ctouoeyst 
Is present. True neniato- brAn* 1 
cysts ai'e usually wanting, longlt 

hut are rojii’esented by or- with ' 

gans known as fixing or 
prelienslle cells the base ISSac”; 

of which Is a spirally coll- n, h , canals upening ul the alxiral 
cd thread, while the free .-uiertures.e.s.on each side of/, ihe 
exti enilty is enlarged, pro- gsi'gl'en and lithocysl or ctenocysi. 

‘ 'ting, and gliitlnons. 

e Clenophora are divided liy some into four orders, 
jMliato’, Timiiata’, Sacealoe, and Kurjistmmtta : liy others 
directly into a miniher of families. Such forms as Ru- 
rhamphtm, Crstum, Cytiijn**, and /feroe are severally char- 
acteristic of the main divisions. Also called CUioyrada. 
ctenopboral (tc-nof'o-ral), a. [As ctenophor + 
-at. ] Coinb-bearing : applied t o the parts or sys- 
tem of organs of the ctonophorans which boar 
the fringes. 

ctenophoran (te-nof'o-rau), a. and n. [< Cte- 
nophora + -<i».] I. d. Of or pertaining to the 
Ctenophora ; having the characters of the Cte- 
nophora; ctenophorous. 

II. «. One of the Ctenophora. 

All Actinia wttli only eight mesenteries, and these ex- 
ceedingly thick, whereby the intermesenteric chambers 
would be reduced to canals; with two nlnirul {lores In- 
stead of the one {lore which exists in Cercanthiis ; and 
with eight bands of cilia corres|>onding with the reduced 
intermesenteric cliamliers, would have all the essential 
peeulinritlca of a Cfoioiihoron. 

Huxley, Aiiat. Invert., p. 154. 
ct«nophore (ten'^for), «. [< NL. etenophorus ; 
see ctenophor.] 1 . One of the eight fringed or 
ciliated comb-bearing locomotive organs pecu- 
liar to the Ctenophora. — 2. A member of the 
elms Ctenophora; a ctonophoran. 
ctenophoric (ten-A-for'ik), a. [As ctenophor 
4- -ic.l Same as ctenophorous. 
cteuopnorous (te-nof'o-ms), a. [As ctenophor 
4- -oiM.] Pertaining to or resembling the Cte- 
nophora. 

life . . . the Alcionida are parasitic 

jf become free. 

Smithsonian Report, 1881, p. 428. 

Otenophyllom (ten-9-Al'um), «. [NL., < Gr. 
KTslc (srev-), comb, 4- fhXhov, a leaf.] A genus 
of fossil plants, named by B^imper in allusion 
to the oomb-like appearauoe of the leaAets on 
the frond, it belongs to the cycods, and occurs in rocks 
of I.lossic and Jurassic age in various parts of Europe. 
The genus CtenophyUum as Instituted by 8chlm|>er in- 
cludes various forms previously referred by authors to 
Pteruphyllum, rttrozamiles, and Xamites. 

Otenop^dUQS (ten-op-tik'i-us), n. [NL., < 
Gr. KTfit (itfets), B oomb, + nrv^, a fold.] A 
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genns of fossil selachians of the Devonian and 
Carboniferous periods, containing sharks now 
referred to the family Petalodontidee, but for- 
merly to Cestraciontidie. 

Otenostomata (ten-o-sto'marttt), «. pi. [NL., 

< Gr. xrz/f Ocruv-), comb, ardpa (aropar-), 
month.] A mvision of gyiMohematous poly- 
zoans having the cell-opening closed by mar- 
ginal setse, and no vibracula nor avieularia. 
It is represented by the families Vesiculariida: 
and Alcyonkliidic. 

ctenostomatons (ten-o-stom'a-tus), a. [< 
Ctenostomata 4- -ows.] * Pertaining to or hav- 
ing the characters of the (Htmoatomata : as, a 
ctenos tom atom polyzoau. Also ctenostomous. 
Otenucha (to-nu'kil), «. [NL. (Kirby, 1837), 

< Gi*. KTeif (sTcv-), a comb, 4- have.] A 

f onus of moths, of the family Lithosiidw, having 
-jointed palpi, longer than the head, with the 
first and second equal and the thira shorter. 
It is distinctively a new-world genus, and the 
species are found in North ami South America. 
OthalamldSB (tha-lam'i-dfi), n. pi. [NL., < 
('thalamus 4- -ida.] A family of thoracic cir- 
ripods. 

Othalamus (tbal'a-mus), n. [NIi., an irrog. 
form, perhaps a transposition of *chthamalus, 
< Gr. xii"po^6f, near tne ground, low, akin to 
on the ground : see chameleon, etc.] The 
typical genus of the family Cthalamidie. 

Ou. The chemical symbol of copper (Latin cu- 
prum). 

CUadra (kwii'dra), «, [8p., a square, < L. 

quadra, a square, a bit, piece, prop. fem. of 
(LL.) qtiadrus, square: see quadrate, square.] 
A linear measure of the states of Spanish South 
America, but unknown in Spain, ami conse- 
quently to the metrological handbooks, it was 
iirigliiully 400 feet of Caztlle, afterward 333J, and now 
cuiitahifl in dllfcrcnt utates ICO. lU), ami SO varns. In 
thu provinces of the Argentine Ke]iiiljllc It contRlns 150 
local varus, except In Tueiininn, where it has 106. In 
the United States of Colombia. I'riiguay, etc., It contains 
100 varus. It is also used iis a sipiare niensiire. Thu 
Argentine cundra contains over 4 English ai^rus, the Urn- 
gnayan barely 2. 

cuamara(kwa-mii'rtt), n. [Native name.] The 
wood of IHvtrryx oilhrata, a leguminous tree of 
British Guiana, whieh yields the Tonka bean. 
It is hard, tough; ami very durable, and is 
used for shafts, mill-wheel^ cogs, etc. 
cuartas (kwlir'tHs), n, [< 8p. euarta, a fourth 
part, quarter: see quart, quarter.] An infe- 
rior kind of Cuban tobacco, used os a filling for 
cigars. Also called cuartcl. 

Cuartilla (kwiir-td'lyil), w. [Sp., dim. of cuarto, 
fourth: see quart, gHai-fcr.] 1. A Spanish 
measure of capacity, especially for liquids: 
not to bo confounded with the euartillo. it cor- 
responds to the Arahiiin iiinkiik, being ^ of the iiioyo 
(Arabian muid) of Valladolid. It derives its name from 
liuiiig the fourth part of the cantara. According to the 
standard of Toledo It cuntainsl.oo United Status (old wine) 
gallons (previous to 1801, 4.125 Itturs); but on the basis of 
thu arruiia ineiior, used for oil. It is e<|Ulvalcnt to only 0.88 
of the same gallon. 

2. A Spanish dry measure, one fourth of a 
fanega, equal in Castile to 13.7 liters, or IJ 
■Winchester pecks, in llnenos Ayres, where It is the 
chief dry mcasuru, It is .24.32 Hters. or 0.07 Winchester 
hushul. In Entro Klos it is 34.41 liters. 

3. A South American measure of land etiual 
to 2.'),000 square varas. 

euartillo (kwHr-te'lyo), ti. [^r., masc. dim. of 
cuarto, fourth. Cf. cuartilla,] 1. A Spanish 
liquid measure, one fourth of an azumbre : not 
to bo confounded with the cuartilla. in the last 
system of Spanish measures it was equal to 0.5042 liter, 
or 1.06 United States (old wine) pints (previous to ISOl, to 
0.516 liter); hut milk was Hold by a euartillo one fourth 
larger. The euartillo of Alicante was lai'ger, being 0.722 
liter, or 1.626 United States pints. 

2, A dry meaHiire of Spain, one fourth of a 
eelamine, equal to 1.142 liters, or about one 
sixth pf a Winchester pock. — 3. A Mexican 
and South American coin, the fourth part of 
a real, or about UJ cents, 
cuarto (kwlli''t6), n. [Sp., fourth: see ifuart, 
quarter.'] 1 . A copper com struck in Spain for 
circulation in Mauila, current as the 160th part 
of a dollar. — 2. A measure of land in Buenos 
Ayres, since 1870 one fourth of a hectare. 

CUD^ (hub), M. [Origin obscure ; not recorded 
in MB. ; perhaps Celtic, < Ir. c«i6, a cub, whe^, 
dog (cf. Gael. cuain,a litter of whelps), < Ir. 
Gael. CM = W. ci, a dog, a= E. hound. The na- 
tive E. word for eub is whelp, q. v.] 1. The 

young of certain quadrupeds, especially of the 
hear, fox, and wolf, also of the lion and tiger 
(more commonly whelp), and rarely of the dog 
and some others; a puppy; a whelp.— 2. A. 



coarse or uncouth hoy or girl ; in contempt or 
reprobation. 

0, ttiou dlasembltng cub I whnt wilt thou be 
when time hath suw'd a grizzle on thy case? 

SJmL, T. N., V. 1. 

Hence — 3f. An assistant to a physician or sur- 
geon in a hospital. [London, Bng.] 

At 8t. Thotnas'z Hospital, anno 1703, tlio grand coinmit- 
teo resolved “ that no surgeon should have more tlian three 
Cubbs." y. and Q., 7th ser., 11. 307. 

cub^ (hub), V. ; pret. and pp. mhhed, ppr. cuh- 
bing. [< cwhl, w.] I, trana. To bring forth, us 
a cub or cubs. 

II. intrana. Contemptuously, to bring forth 
young, as a woman.— To ouh it, to live aa or act the 
part of a cub. [Hare.] 

Long before ftomulus cubbed it with wolves, and Remus 
scorned earth-works. T. Winlhrop, Cecil Ureeme, Iv. 
CUb2 (kub), w, [E. dial., prob. a var, (the more 
orig. form) of chub in the general sense of 
‘roundish lump’: see chub, and cf. c.ob^, which 
is in part a var. of r,ub^. Of. cub^.l A lump ; 
a heap; a ooufused mass. [Prov. Eng.] 
cub-'* (Kub), n. [To be considered with the dim. 
cubby-^, q. v. ; prob. of Ld. origin ; cf. LG. kubjc 
(dim., > E. cubby i), to-kuhje, also kiibhung, a 
shod or loan-to for cattle ; bekubbelt, narrow, con- 
tracted, crowded for room; cf. also D. kub, 
kuhhc, a flsh-trap, which suggests a connection 
with cuhby'i, a creel. In the sense of ‘ oupboard/ 
cub may bo an abbr. of the old form cubburd.^ 

1. A stall for cattle; a crib. 

I would rather have such in cub or kennel than in my 
closet or at my table. Landar. 

2. A chest; a bin. 

When the ore (liieopper-smeltlng] is sunteiently calcined, 
it U let down lute the cube or vaults beneath. 

Jitieijc. IMt., VI. 348. 

3. A cupboard. 

The great leldger-book of the statutes Is to he placed In 
nrohlvls among tlio university charters, and not in any 
cub of tlio library. 

Abp. Laud, Chancellorship at Oxford, p. 132. 

[Local or obsolete in all uses.] 

CUb^i (kub), V, t, [See cub^, n.] To shut up or 
ooiillue. 

To be cubbed up on a sudden, liew sliall lie be perplexed, 
what slmll become of liim? hurtnu, Aiiat. of Mel., p. 2tl. 

Art thou of Bethlem's nolile college free. 

Stark staring mad, tliat thou wouldst tempt the sea, 

Cubb'd ill a cabin 7 DrytUn, tr. of Persius's Satires, v. 

Cuba bast. See baati, 1. 
cubage (ku'baj), «. [< cube + •age,'\ 1. The act 
or process of ootennlniug the cubic cou tents of 
something; cnbature. 

eubaae ot jj 

2. The cubic contents measured. 

Ouban (ku'ban), a. and n. [< Cuba + -««.] 

1. a. Or or pertaining to Cuba, a large island 
of the West Indies belonging to Spain. 

n. n. 1. A native or an inhabitant of Cuba. 
— 2. [/. c.] Same as cuhanitc, 
cubangle (kub'ang‘'gl), «. [< L. cubua, cube, 
+ angulua, angle.] The stilid angle formed by 
three linos meeting at right angles to one an- 
other, as in a corner of a cube. 

CUbanlte (ku'ban-it), n. [< Cuban + -ite2,] A 
sulphid of copper and iron, of a bronze-yellow 
color, intermediate between pyrite and chalco- 
pyrito, first found in Cuba. Also called Cuban. 
CUbationH (ku-ba'shon), n. [< L. cubalio{n-), < 
cubare, lie down.] The act of lying down; a 
reclining. Aah. 

cubatiou*'^ (ku-ba'shpn), «. Same as cubaturc. 
cubatoryf (kd'ba-to-'ri), a. and «. [< ML. *cu- 
hatoriua (neut. culmtorinm, n., bedstead, bed- 
room), < LL. cuhator, one who lies down, < L, 
cubare, lie down.] I. a. Lying down ; reclin- 
ing: recumbent. 

n. n. A place for lying down ; a bedroom ; 
a dormitory. Bailey. 

oubature (ku'ba-tur), n. [< NL. as if *cubatura, 
< L. cubua, cube.] 1. The act or process of 
finding the solid or cubic contents of a body ; 
cubogo. 

Hitherto authropolnglsts have elilofly empluyod ■olid 
particles, such as shot or seeds, in the cubature of skulls. 

Science, V. 499. 

2. The cubic contents thus found. 

CUbbordf, n. An obsolete spelling of cupboard. 
cnbbridge-head (kub'rij-hed), n. [< culbridge, 

perhaps for *cubbordage (< cubbord for cupboard 
+ -age), + A«ad.] Naut., a partition made of 
boards., etc., across the forecastle and half -deck 
of a ship. 

CUbby^ (kub'i), n.; pi. oubhiea (-iz). [Usually 
in oomp. cubbyhole; prob. of LG. origin; < 
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LG. kubje : see A snug, confined place ; 

a cubbyhole. [Baro or obsolete.] 

CUbbyl (kub'i), a. [Cf. cubby^, n.] Snug; 
close. 

CUbby'^ (kub'i), n. ; pi. eubbica (-iz). [See cuh^.] 
A creel or basket of straw carried on the back 
and fastened by a strap across the chest: used 
in the Orkney and Shetland islands, 
cubbyhole (kub'i-hol), n. A small, close apart- 
ment, or inclosed space ; a closet, or any simi- 
lar confined place ; hence, humorously, a very 
small liouse ; a cot. 

• littu „ , 

a Human Catholic cUapcl. 

O. W. Iluhnee, Our Hundred Dayn in Europe, iv. 

cubby-house (kub'i-hous), «. A little house, as 
a doll-house, built by children in play. 

We used to hnlld cubby-houeet and llx 'em out with 
broken chiny and poiiicit. 

Jt. T. Cooke, .Soniebody's Neighiioni, p. 6. 

cubby-yew (kub'i-u), n. [A corruption of co- 
hhi.T Same an crab-eater, 2. 
cub-drawu (kub'drfin), a. Drawn or sucked 
by cubs; exhausted by sucking; hence, fiercely 
hungry. [Rare.] 

This niicht, wherein the cuhdraimi bear would'couch, 
The lion and the belly-pinelied wolf 
Keep tlieir fur <lry, nnl»>iineted he rutia. 

And lilda what will take all. Skak., Lear, ill. 1. 

cube (kub), ti. [< P. cube = Sp. Pg. It. cubo = 
G. Dan. kubtia, Dan. also kuhe = Sw. kub, < 1^. 
cubua, < Gr. Kbpof, a die, a cube, a cubic num- 
ber.] 1. In gcom., a regular 
body with six square faces; 
a rectangular parallelopiped, 
having all its edges equal. The 
i-tihe la uaed aa the meaauriiiR unit 
of aulid eoiitent, aa the aqnare la of 
Hiiperllotal content or areo. Cubes 
of dilferant aidea are to one nnotlior 
aa the third power of tlie number of 
uiiita ill one of tlieir aidea. Cube. 

2. In arith. and alg., the pro- 
duct obtained by multiplying the square of a 
quantity by the qtiantity itself ; the third power 
of a quantity : as, 4 X 4 X 4 as 64, the cube of 4 ; 

is the etioc of a, or r® of a:.— Cube root, the 
number or quantity of which a given number or quantity 
ia the cube. The eaaieat way of extracting a cube root u 
by Honier'a method. See f/irtAod.— Cyclical OUbo. Bee 
Ci/efteiif.— Duplication of the cubo. Bee duplication. 
—Leslie’s cube, a cubical vcaaol tilled with hot water 
and naed, under varying conditioiia, in roeaaiiring the re- 
flecting, radiating, and absorliing powers of different sub- 
ataiicei— Truncated cube, a tcaaaroaco-decahedron (or 
fourteen-aided liody), formed by cutting off the faces of 
the cubo parallel to those of tlio coaxial octahedron far 
enough to leave them regular octagons, while adding eight 
triangular facet. It it one of the thiHeen Archimedean 
tollda 

cube (kub), V. t.] pret. and pp. cubed, ppr. cub- 
ing. [< cube, ».] To raise to tho cubo or third 
power. Sec cube, n., 2. 

cubob (ku'beb), n. [ME. corruptly cucube, qui- 
hib<:; = F. cubtfbe = Pr. Sp. cubrba == Pg. eubebaa, 
cobrhaa, pi., = It. cubebe, < MTi. cuheha, < Ar. 
Pers. kabdba, Hind, kabdba, kabdb-chini.'] The 
small s]}!^ berry of the Piucr Cubeba, a climbing 
shrub of Java and other East Indian islands. It 
reaemblea a grain of pepper, Imt is somewhat lunger. In 




Cubeb {Piper Cutetc). 


cubobic (ku-beb'ik), a. [< cubeb + -ic.] Per- 
taining to or derived from cubebs. -chibsblc 
acid, thtlljillU. an amorphont yellow tiiliataiieo con- 
tained ill eubelia, to which the diuretic effect of the drug 
is said to be due. 

cubebiu (ku'bob-in), n. [< cubeb + -i«2,] An 
odorless substance (OipHioOg) crystallizing 
in small noodlos or scales, found in cubebs. 
Pliysiologicallv it seems to bo inactiw. 
cube-ore (kiib’dr). fl. A mineral crystallizing 
in cubic crystals of a greenish color ; a hydrous 
arseuiate of iron. Also onllad pharmacoaideritc. 
cube-powder (kub'pou''d6r), n. Gunpowder 
made in largo cubical grains, and burning more 
slowly than small or irregular grains, used in 
heavy ordnance, it is made by cutting press-cake In 
two ilirei-tions at rlglit angles to each other, so as to pro- 
duce cubes with edges 0.75 Inch In length. There are 
about 72 grubm to tho pound. Also called cubical jxiwler. 

cube-spar (kub'sphr), n. Anhydrous sulphate 
of calcium; anhydrite. 

cubbood (kub'hud), »i. [< ciilA -h -hood.’] The 
character or condition of a cub; tho state of 
being a cub. 

Tho shaping of tlio eartli from the ncbniotis eubhood 
of its youth ... to Its present form. 

Huxley, Lay Bermolis, p. 243. 

cubic (ku'bik), a. and w. [= F. cubinue =c Sp. 
cubico = Pg. It. cubico, < L. cubicua, < Gr. /«'/«- 
x<Sf, < Ao/iof, a die, cube: see cube.'] I. a. 1, Hav- 
ing the form of n cubo, — 2. Holid; lliree-dimon- 
sibnal: said of a unit of volume related to a unit 
of length of the same name as a cube is re- 
lated to its edge. Tims, a cubic yard is tho volume or 
solid contents of a cube wlioso edges are cacli a yard long. 
Ablircvlated c. 

3. In alg. and gcom., iioing of tlie third order, 
degree, or power— Cubic alum. See uii/w.-Cublo 
curve. Bee curve.— Cubic or cubical determinant. 
See determinant.— Cubic elUptols, a curve whose equa- 
tion is ay''> = x2({i - X). 1 1 is a cuspidal cubic tangent to the 
line at infinity.— Cubic equation, in ntri.,an equation in 
which the highest power ot the unknown quantity is a 
cube. - - Cubic number, cubic quantity. Bame as 
2.— Cubic surface, a surface whose jioint-rquatioii ia 
of tho third degree ; a surface cut liy every line In space 
ill three points, real or iiiiuginiiry.— Cubic system, in 
rryelal., same as Uvtiielric nytleiii. Bee erydalloyruphy. — 
Plane cubic parabola, a cubie of tlie form a-ix=ya. It 
is a cubic of the third class, having a cusp at inflnity and 
a single point of inflection (which is a center), Twisted 
cubic curve. See Uvuted cubic, lielow. 

n. n. In math., a cubical quantic, oquation, 
or curve.— Binary, ternary, quaternary cubic, a 
homogeneous entire finictioii of tlie tlilrd degree, contain- 
ing two, tlireo, or four variables.- Characteristic Of a 
cubic. Bee characteristic,.— Circular cublc, cuspidal 
cubic. See tlio adjectives, - TwlSted CUblC, a curve in 
space which is cut by every plane in three points, real or 
imaginary. 

cubica (ku'bi-kh), «. [Origin uncertain.] A 
line kind of sballoou used for linings, ranging 
in width from 32 to 36 inches. Diet, of Needle- 
work. 

cubical (kii'bi-kal), a. 1. Of or pertaining to a 
cube. — 2, Cubic. — Cubical coefficient of expan- 
sioa See coc/Ncicnt.— Cubical ellipse, hyperbolL hy- 
perbolic parabola, parabola, twisted mihlcs distin. 
gulslicd by their iiiterseetiuiis witli the plane at inflnity ; 
the ellipse having only one real Intei'seelloii, tho hyper- 

• bola three, all distinct, the f ' — »■ i- *' -» 

which two fail togetlier, s 

cidoiit.— Cubical 11 
Cubical powder, 
cubically (ku'bi-kal-i), adr. In a cubic man- 
ner; by cubing; with reference to the cube or 
its properties. 

Hixty-four, . . . made by multiplying . , . four cubically. 

l>r. //, More, Conjectiini CuhlmUstiea. p, 2X7. 

cubicalness (ku'bi-kal-nea), »i. The character 
of being cubical. 

cubicite, cubizite (ku'bi-sit, -zit), «. r< tmbic 
+ (ceoOGo. or < cubi(c) + e{eol)ite.] Ctibic zeo- 
lite, or aualcim. 

cubiclet (kd'bi-kl), n. [Also culnculc ; < L. cubi- 
culum, a bedroom, < cubare, lie down.] A bed- 
room ; a chamber. [Rare.] 

Two messengers from tlie flock of cardinals, invading 


CUbicone (ku'bi-kon), w. f< cubi(c) -f cone,] 
A conical surface of the third degree. 

cubicontravarlant (ku-bi-kon-tril-va'ri-ant), H. 
[< cuhi{c) + coniravariant.] A contruvariant 
of the third degree. 

eubicovarlant (ku''bi-k6-vfi'ri-ant), n. [< cu- 
bi{c) + covariant.] A covariant of the third 
degree. 

CUbicriticoid (ku-bi-krit'i-koid), n. [< euW(c) 
„ + criticoid.] A criticoid of the third degree, 
t cubicula, n. Plural of eubioulum. 


enbionlar 

cnblonlur (ku-bik'vi-lttr), a. [< L. eiihicviaria, 
also ouhimlarim; boo cuhiculary.J Belonging 
to a bedohambor ; private. 

Tho' Uiere be Kuli* ami Rubrle* in our Lltvirny sufficient 
to suide every one in the |>erfurniance of all holy duties, 
yet I believe every one batli soiiie tiimle and model or for- 
mulary of his own, espuoiully for his private eubieular de- 
votions. Uou<eU, Letters, I. vl. 82. 

eubioulaiy (ku-bik ' u-ld-ri), a. and n, [MB. 
cubieuUirie.n.', = OF. cubicuUiire =s Pr. ctibicu- 
lari =3 Sp. Pg. cubieulario s= It. cubicolario, < L. 
cubicularius, of or jjertaiuing to a bodchamber, 
as a noun a charabor-sorvant, valet-de-obam- 
bre, < mbiculum, a bedchamber : seo cttfticlc.] 

1. a. 1. Of or pertaining to a bedchamber. 
— 2. Fitted for the posture of lying down. 
[Rare.] 

Custom, by doKrees, chnnKed tlielr eulnculary bmls into 
dlic'Uhltory. Sir T. Browne, Vulg. Krr., v. 0. 

n.t «• A chamberlain. Wyclif. 
eubicule (ku'bi-kul), «. [See cubicle.'] Same 
as cubicle. 

cnbiculot ( ku-bik 'u-lo), n. [For It. cubicoto, < 
L. cubiculum: see cubicle.] A bedchamber; a 
chamber. 

Sir Atid. Where shall I find you 7 

Sir To. We'll call thee at the eubieulo. 

Shak., T. N., iii. 2. 

CUbioalnm (ku-bik'u-lum), n. ; pi. cubicula (-Ijl). 
[ML., < L. cubiculum, a bedchamber : see cubi- 
cle.] 1. In nrchwol., a burial-chamber having 
round its walls loculi or compartments for tho 
reception of tho dead. See catacomb. — 2. A 
mortuary chapel attached to a church, 
oublfonn (ku'ni-fdnn), a. [< L. cubua, cube, + 
forma, shape.] Having tho form of a cube; 
cubic. 

Thei , , 

the cubiform shape of Its frustules. 

W. B. Carpenter, Micros., | 203. 

onbinTarlailt (kQb-in-va'ri-aut), n. [< cuhiic) 
+ iuvariant.^ In math., ah invariant of the 
third degree in the coefficients of a ipiautic. 
cablt (ku'bit), n. [< ME. cultit, cubite = OF. 
coude, coute, cute, F. coudc =s Pr. coide, code, 
elbow, s OSp. cobdo, Sp. codo, elbow, a mea- 
sure, oiihtfo, the ulna, = Pg. cubito, tho ulna, a 
measure, eovado, au ell (cf, coto, a small piece), 
as It. cubito, cubit, elbow, angle, =3 Wall, cot, 
< L. eubitum, rarely cubitus, the elbow, tho dis- 
tance from the elbow to tho end of the middle 
Anger, an ell, earlier in Or. Kvftirw, also Kifit/TTov, 
described as Sicilian (the Attic word being 
KMvov or ukivy as L. ulna sr E. ell), prob. froru 
OL., lit. a bending, < cubare (bend), recline, lie, 
St Or. kIuttciv, bend ; ef. Gael, cubach, bent, j 1. 
In anat.: (a) The forearm or autebrachium ; 
the arm from tho elbow to tho wrist. 

Futte thun elde clothes . . . viidur the cubit of thin 
hondis [translation of Latin etii cubito]. 

Wpetif, Jer. xxxvlH. 12 (Pnrv.). 

(h) Tho inner bone of the forearm ; tho nlna. — 

2. A linear unit <lerived from tho length of tho 
forearm. The natural cubit used for nieosuriiig cloth 
was probably originally the length from the end of the 
thumb-nail to the ellmw. though no cubit so short is known. 
The royal Egyptian cubit is, of all units of measure or 
weight, that one whose use can lie traced hack In history 
tho furthest : for It was employed in the constrnctlon of 

perhaps “ " " 

riiig-stlck 

cubit is ascertained to l>e eiiual 

624 niilliiiietors. It was divided 

of six os the ordinary culilt was; ami this was probably 
owing to measurements along walls with the forearm hav- 
ing been made hy placing the hand behind tliu elbow 
and leaving it on tlm wall until the arm was laid down 
again. The Egyptian and Homan are the only ancient 
cubits of importance whose loiigllis are undisputed. The 
Roman cubit was 11 Roman feet, or 17.4 English Inches. 
Two cutiits are meiilloned In the Uible, for Eseklel s])eak8 
of a entdt which Is a cubit and a hand-breadtii. The 
sliurter of these cubits was probably that which in Deuter- 
onomy is called tliu cubit of a man ; the longer one, that 
which In Ohroniules is called the cubit after tlie llrst nien- 
•luv — that is, the most ancient cubit. Julian of Asealon 
speaks of two culiits In the ratio of ae to 2i>. But we have no 
accurate knowledge of the lengths of the Hebrew cubits, 
since the cubit of the temple Is estimated variously by 
high authorities, as from 19 to 36 Inches. There are many 
cubits, ancient and niotlem, of widely different values. 

And 3fcc schuUo undtrstonde. that the Criw of ouro Lord 
was eyght Cubytee long, and tne overthwurt piece was of 
leugtho thi-e Cuhytet and an half. 

Mandeoille, Travels, p. 12. 

Four cubite [was] the breadth of It [Og’s iron l>edstead|, 
after tho cubit of a man, Dent. ill. 11. 

3. In enUm., one of the veins, nerves, or ribs 
of au insect’s wing ; a cubital rib, succeeding 
the radius or sector. 8eo phrases under cubitus. 

CTibital (ku'bi-tal), a. [< L. cubitalis, < eubitum, 
elbow: see cuftit.] 1. In anat., pertaining to 
the forearm, or to the ulna ; ant^rachial ; ul- 
nar: as, the cubital artery, nerve, vein, muscle. 
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— 2. In entom., pertaining to the cubit or ou- 
bituB of an insect’s wing: as, cubital cells ; the 
cubital rib. — 3. Of the length or measure of a 
cubit. 

Cubital stature. ' Sir T. Browne, 'Vulg. Err., Iv. 11. 
4. Growing on the cubit, autebrachium, or fore- 
arm, as feathers of a bird’s wing: as, the cubital 
coverts. Bee covert, n., 6. 

The principal imules of imbrication of the cubital cov- 
erts, as olxtervod in healthy living birds of all the leading 
carinate forms. JVature, XXXIII. 621. 

CUbi'tal (ku'bi-tal), n. [< li. cubital, an elbow, 
cusiiion, < eubitum, elbow: soe cubit, and cubital, 
a.] 1. A bolster or cushion to rest the elbow 
upon, as used by persons roelining at meals in 
Roman antiimity, and by invalids, etc. — 2. [< 
cubital, «.] The third joint of the pedipalp of 
a snider. It is genomlly short, 
cubit-bone (ku'bit-bon), n. The cubital bone ; 
the ulna. 

CUbited (ku'bi-ted), a. [< cubit + -ed^.] Hav- 
ing the measure of a cubit: used in composi- 
tion. [Rare.] 

Tim twolve-(tt6i<»d man. Sheldon, Mlraclos, p. 803. 

cubit-fashion (ku'bit -fash' <}n), «di). In the 
mode of measuring with the forearm, on which 
the cubit is founded. 

Tlie olcliine was roughly spoken of as c(|ual to the Rus- 
sian arshine, and measured cubil faehion, from tlie elliow 
to the end of the forefinger. 

iMtunieU, Russian Central Asia, II. 86. 
CUbiti, n. Plural of cubitus. 

CUbitidigltal (ku' bi-ti-dij'i-tal), a. [< L. cubi- 
tum, elbow, + digitus, finger, 4- -aZ,] In anat., of 
or portaining to the forearm and to tho fingers, 
enbitidre (F. prou. k(i-be-tiSr'), n. [F., < L. cu- 
hitum, elbow: see cubit,] In medieval armor, a 
general name for tho defense of the elbow when 
forming a piece separuto from the covering of 
the arm. in the thirteenth century it consisted of a 
roundel, slightly ludlowed in the form of n cup, and held 
over the haulwrk or broigne hy a strap passing round the 
elhow-joint ; later It liecamu more conical, and in the 
fourleeiilh century another plate was added, covering 
the side of the elfiow-joint. When the complete bras- 
sart was introduced, toward tho close of the fourteenth 
century, the cubitliro formed a part of this, and was reg- 
ularly articulated ; hut the old cup.slia|>ed funn or some 
modifleation of It was retained hy those who could not 
afford the expenae of the hrassart of plate. .See cuts un- 
der armor. 

CUbitocarpal (ku'hi-to-kiir'pal), a. [< L. cu- 
bitum, elbow, 4- NL. carpus, q. v., + -n/.] In 
anat,, portaining to tho cubit or forearm and 
to tho carpus or wrist: as, tlie cubitocarpal ar- 
ticulatiou. In man this joint is called radio- 
carpal, 

cubitus (ku'bi-tus), n. ; pi. cubiti (-ti). [le : see 
cu6»Z.3 Bame as cubit — Cubitus anUcus, in *>»«<»«., 
the anterior ciilillal or discoidal rib.— OubltUS DOStlcUB, 
In entom., the posterior cubital or siibniedlan rib. C'laue. 
cubizite, n. Hee cubicitc. 
cubla (kub'lli), w. [NL., perhaps of South Afri- 
can origin.] A book-name of a South African 
shrike, the Dryoscopusmhla . Also cuhla-shrike, 
cubo-biquadratic (ku'bo-bi-kwod-rat'ik), a. 
In math., of the seventh degree, 
cuboctabedral (kub'ok-ta-he'dral), a, [< cu- 
boctahedron + -fil.] Relating to or hairing tho 
shape of a cuboctah«idron. Also cubo-octahedral, 
cuboctahedron (kub'ok-ta-ho'drpn), «. [< 

cube + octahedron.] A 8oli«I with foiirteen faces 
formed by cutting off the corners of a cube 
parallel to tho coaxial octahedron far enough 
to leave the orinnal faces 
squares, while adding eight 
triangular faces at the trunca- 
tions. Tlie same result Is obtained 
by cutting otf the comers of the octa- 
hedruti far eitangh to leave the orlgl. 
nal faces triangles. It is one of the 
thirteen Archimedean solids. Alsu 
cubo-octahedron.—TroaOMtOd CU- Cuboctahedron. 
bootahedroii, a solid with twenty- 
six sides formed by the faces of the coaxial cube, octahe- 
dron, and rhombic dodeoaliedron, in such proportions tliat 
the faces belonging to the cube become regular octagons, 
those belonging to the octahedron hexagons, and those lie- 
longing to the dodecahedron stiuarea. It Is one of the thir- 
teen Archimedean solids. 

CUbo-CUbe (ku'bo-kub), n. [< NL. cuboeubus, < 
LGr. Kvd6Kvf)o(, the product of two cube num- 
bers, < Or. shfliK, cube, + kv^, cube. ] In math., 
the sixth power of a number; tho square of 
the cube: thus, 64 is the cube-cube of 2. 
cnbocubic (kfi-bo-kfl'bik), a. In math., of tho 
sixth degree.— OubocuMo roob » »<**•» foot, 
cubo-cubo-enbe (ka'bd-kfl'bo-kubk «- [< NL. 
cubocuho-cubus, < Gr. tebpot + xfcpof 4* xi'/lof, 
cube.] In math., the ninth power of a number ; 
the cube of the cube : thus, ol2 is the eubo-cubo- 
cube of 2. 
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oubo-cuaelfonn (kfi-bo-kfi'nf-i-fdm), a. r< 
cubo{iti) + cuneiform.] In anat., pertaining to 
the cuboid and to the cuneiform laones : as, a 
cubo-cuneiform articulation or ligament, 
cnbo-dodecabedral (ku'bo-dS'dek-^he'drftl), 
a. [< L. cubus, cube, + dodecahedral.] Present- 
ing the two forms, a cube and a dodecahedron, 
cuboid (ku'boid), a. and n. [< Gr. 
cube-shaped, < svjioc, cube, 4- eUoc, form.] I. 
a. Resembling a cube in form. 

H. n. In anat., the outermost bone of the dis- 
tal row of tarsal bones, or bones of the instep, 
supporting the heads of the fourth and fifth 
metatarsal bones: so called from its cubic form 
in man. it is regarded as consisUng of or as represent- 
ing the fourth and fifth distal tiu'sal bones of the typical 
tarsus. Hee cut under /oot, 

cuboidal (ku-boi'dal), a. [< cuboid 4- -aZ.] 
Bame as cuboid. 

1'rne cork is destitute of intercellular spaces, its ceils lie- 
ing of regular shape (generally cubot'dai) and fitted closely 
to each other. Beeeey, Botany, p. 126. 

Cttboides (ku-boi'dez), n. [NL., < Gr. svftoetd^c, 
cuboid ; see cuboid.] In anat., the cuboid bone ; 
the cuboid. 

CUboite (ku'bo-it), n. [< L. cubus, a cube, 4- 
-ite^: so called because it sometimes occurs in 
cubic crystals.] Same as analcite, 
cnbomancy (ku'b 9 -man-si), B. [< Gr. (d'jSof, a 
cube, die, + pavrda, divination.] Divination 
by means of dice ; dice-throwing. 
Oubomedusn (ku'bp-me-du'so), n. pi. [NL., 
< L. cubus, a cube, + NTi. Meduste, q, v.] A 
family of acraspcdal medusaiis or jelly-fishes, 
having a somewhat cubical figure iu couse- 
qnence of the arrangement of principal parts 
in fours . TIuu, there are four perradlal marginal bodies, 
containing endodcrmal otocysts, acoustic cliilw, and one 
or more eyes; four wide square perradlal pouches of the 
gastral cavity ; and four pairs of leaf-^liuiied gonads, de- 
veloped from the sulinmbral endodenn of tlie gastral 
pouches, fixed by tlielr margins to the four interradlal septa 
and freely projecting Into the gastral cavity. Preferably 
written Cuhornedutido!, os a faintly name. 

Cttbomedusan (ku'bo-mf-du'sau), a. and n. I, 
a. Having the cuboid character of tho Cubome- 
dustr; of or pertaining to these acalnphs. 

n. n. A jelly-fish of the family Cuhtmedusee, 
cubo-octahedral (ku-bo-ok-ta-ho'di-al), a. [< 
cubo-octahedron + -al.] Same as cuboctabedral. 
cubo-octabedion (kfi-bo-ok-ta-he'drpu), n. [< 
L. cubus, cube, + NL. octahctlron, q. v.] Same 
as euboetnhedron. 

OubostomSB (ku-bos'to-me), n. pi. [NL., < Gr. 
Kv[io(, cube, + ardpa, mouth.] A subonlor of 
IHscomedusm having the parts in sets of four or 
eight, and tho mouth simple, at tho end of n 
rudimentary manubrium, and without any pro- 
cesses. It is represented by such foms as 
Nausithoe. Preferably written Cubostomata. 
cubostomous (ku-bos^o-mus), a. [< Cubosto- 
mw 4- -o«s.] Pertaining to or having tho char- 
acl^ers of the Cubostomm. 

CUCa (ktt'kft), n. A variant form of coea^. 

The pretious leaf called cuca. De La Vega. 

CUCaine (k8'kji-in), n. [< cuca 4- -Zne2.] A va- 
riant form of cocoiwe. 

CUChla (ku'chi-ji), «. [NL.; from native name.] 
A fish. Amphipnous cuchia, found lurking in 
holes in the marshes of Bengal, of a sluggish 
and torpid nature, and remarkable for tenacity 
of life. See Amphipnous. 

CUCk^t. v. i. fME. *cucken. *cukken, * coken; re- 
corded only m the verbal n. cucking, and in 
comp. cucMng-stool, cuckstool, q. v.; prob. < 
Icel. kuka, equiv. to E. cack; see cack*,] To 
ease one’s self at stool. 

CUCk^t, r. t. [Inferred from cucking-stool, after 
the assumed analogy of duckk as related to 
ducking-stool.] To put in the cucking-stool. 

Follow the law ; and you can euek me, spare not. 

Middleton and Dekker, Roaring Uirl, v. 2 
cuck^t, »• i- [A var. of coofc®.] To call, as the 
cuckoo. 

Clucking of moor fowls, cocking of cuckoos, bumbling 
of bees. Urquhart, tr. of Rabelais, ill. 18. 

CUCk^ (kuk), ®. t. [E. dial., also cook; origin 
obscure.] To oast; throw; chuck. [North. 
Eng.] 

Cook me the ball. Oroee. 

cucking-gtool (kuk'ing-stfil), n. [< ME. euck- 
ing^tol, cukkun^, cokmge-atole, etc. ; cf. equiv. 
euek-stool, < ME, cuckestole, kukstole, cokestole, 
etc., orig. in the form of a close-stool (in the 
earliest mention called cathedra sterooris)] < 
cucking, verbal n. of cucfci, 4* stool.] Former- 
ly, a chair in which an offender, as a common 
brawler or scold, or a woman of disorderly life, 
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or a defaulting l>rewer or baker, was placed, to 
be hooted at or pelted by the mob. The cueking- 
$tool hu been frequently confounded vrith the dUeleinff- 


it was lometimes ui 


1 had been tyed to silence, 


e tills 


time. Marston and Barkited, : 

These, mounted in a ctialr-cunile, 

Whlcli modems call a euekinn-ttool, 

March proudly to the river side, 

S. Butler, Uudibras, II. 11. 740. 

cackle, «. A corrupt dialectal form of cockle'^. 

cuckold^ (kiik'old), ». [Early mod. E. also 
cockwold, oockward, coheard, etc. ; < ME. co- 
kolde, cokewoM, oockewold, hukwald, kukeweld, 
ote., with excrescent -d, < OF. coucuol, cotiquiol, 
mod. F. coou = Pr. eugol, a cuckold, lit. a 
cuckoo (so called with opprobrious allusion to 
the cuckoo’s habit of depositing her eggs in 
the nests of other birds), < L. cuculm, a cuckoo : 
see cuckoo,} 1. A man whose wife is false to 
him ; the husband of an adulteress. — 2. A book- 
name of the cow-bird, Molothrus atcr : so called 
from its parasitic and polygamous habits. [U. 
S.] — 3. A name of the cow-fish, Oatracion qua- 
dricorne : apparently so called from its horns. 
See cow-fish (c). 

cuckold^ (kuk'old), V, t. [< cuckold^, n.] To . 
dishonor by adultery: said of a wife or her 
paramour. 

If tlinu canat cuekuld him, thou dost thyself a pleasure, 
me a sport. Sh^., Othello, i. s. 

But suffer not thy wife abroad to roam. 

Nor strut in streets with AmuKOiiian pace ; 

For that's to euekold thee before thy face. 

Dryden, tr. of .lu venal's Satires. 

cuckold^ (kuk'old), ». A corrupt form of 
cockled. 

cuckoldize (kuk'^l-diz), v. f.; pret. and pp. 
ouckoldized, ppr. cuckoldizing. [< cuckold^ + 
-tire.] To make a cuckold. 

Can dry bones live V or skeletons produce 
The vital warmth of euckoUUiuy lulce ? 

Dryden, Abs. and Aolilt., ii. 330. 

ouckoldly (kuk'pid-ll), o. [< cuckold + -lyi.] 
Having the qualities of a cuckold. 

1-oor ouckoldly knave 1 Shak., M. W, of W., II. 2. 

cuckold-maker (kuk'old-m&'k^r), n. One who 
commits adulteiy with another man’s wife. 

CUCkoldom (kuk'pl-dum), w. [< cuckold^ + 
-dom.} Tlie state of being a cuckold ; cuckolds 
collectively. 

TlihikinR of nuthinK but her dear colonel, and conspir- 
ing cmkoldotu against me, Dryden, Spanish Friar, iv. 1. 

CUekoldry (kuk'61d-ri), n. [< euekold^ + -rg.] 
Adultery ; adultery as 
affecting'’ ’ 
husband. 

They have got out of Chris- 
tendom tutu the land --what 
shall I call Iff -of cuckoldry— 
flte Utopia of gallantry, where 
pleasure is duty, and the man- 
ners perfect freedom. 

Lamb, Elia, p. 240. 

cuckold’s-knot (kuk'- 
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crow ; also found in older Tout, form (OHQ. 
MHG. gouch, Q. gauch ss AS. gedc = Icel. gaukr, 
> E. gowk, a cuckoo: see gowk) and in many 
other tongues, in various forms of the type ku- 
ku, being a direct imitation of the characteristic 
cry of the bird. A similar imitation occurs also 
in coo, cook‘d, cock^, caw, etc. (see these words). 
The forms, being imitative, do not conform close- 
ly to the rules of historical development, lu ear- 
ly superstitions the cuckoo was regarded as of 
evil omen, and enters into various imprecations 
and proverbs as an embodiment of the devil. 
It was also a term of reproach or contempt 
equivalent to fool (cf. gowk, in similar use), and 
with reference to its habit of laying its eggs in 
other birds’ nests is the subject of endless al- 
lusion in early literature: see cuckold^.} 1. A 
bird of the family Cuculidat, and especially of 
the subfamily Cuculiiue or genus Cuculua : so 
called from its characteristic note. The eommon 
cuckoo of Europe la Cueulue eanorut, alM)iit 14 Incliua 
long, with zygodactyl feet, broad rounded tall, curved 





loop made in a rope by 
crossing the two parts 
and seizing them toge- cuckoid’»-knot. 

ther. 

cuckold's-neck (kuk'pldz-uek), n. Same as 
cuckold 8-knot, 

cuckoo (kiik'd), n. [Early mod. E. also cuckoe, 
ouokow ; < ME. cuefco, cukkow, oocow, cockou, coc- 
cou, in earliest form cuccu (partly from OF. ), 
= MD, kockock, kockkock, kuyckuck, kuyekkuyek, 
D. koekoek = North Fries, mkuut = OLO. cuc- 
cue, MLG. kuckuck, kukuk, LG. kuckuck, kukuk = 
MHG. eukuk, also gukuk, gukuok, gukguk, gug- 
guk, G. kuckuck, kuckuk, guckguck, usually ku- 
kuk, = Dan. kukker = Sw. kuku (the Teut. forms 
being partly oonformed to the L. and Bom.); = 
OP. eoucou, eocu, P. eouoou ss Pr. cogul (cf. co- 
ouc, the ouokoo’s o^) = Sp. cuoo, also dim. cu- 
olillo, ss Pg. cuco = It. ouoco, also cucolo, cuculo, 
cuouglio, coccolo, < ML. cucua, L. only in dim. 
form cuculua, a cuckoo (of. L. eueua, a daw) ; = 
Gte. Kdwcuf (see coccyx), MGr. kovkoc, NGr. ww/co; 
sa W. ewew, also cog, as G«el. Ir. cuach, also 
oubhag; = OBulg. kukavitaa s= Serv. kukavitaa, 
as Bohem. kukaenka s= Pol. hukulka ss Buss, ku- 
kushka as Albanian kukatvitae (of. Buss, kukovati, 
cry as a eaokoo.kukati, murmim = Bobem. 
8err. kukati as Lith. kaukti ss Lett, kaukt, 
howl); a Bkt. kokila (> Hind, kokila, kokla), a 
ouokoo; of. Hind. kUk, the o^ of a cuckoo or 
’ j or a dove, koko, a 


peacock, kuku, the cooing c 


bill, and ashy plumage varied with black and white. It 
is notorious for lU parasitism, having the habit eonmioii 
to many birds of the family of depositing its eggs in the 
nesU of other birds, chiefly smaller than Itself, and cans, 
ing Its young to lie reared by the foster-parents ■ a con- 
dition generally entailing the destruction of their own 
progeny. The remarkable cries which have given the bird 
imitative names in many languages are the love-notes, 
uttered only during the mating season. The siiecies 
of cuckoos are very numerous, and are found in most 
parts of the world ; tliM are not all parasitic. There are 
several subfamilies of Ciieulidir, anil many genera. (Heo 
Ciutululm.) The American or tree-cuckoos arc url«>rlc<de, 
not parasitic, and are conflned to America ; they are also 
called hook-hilled cuckoos, a term not of simeial perti- 
nence. Itie ground-cuckoos arc American birds of terres- 
trial habits. The crested cuckoos are old-world forms, as 
are also the coucals, lark-heeto*l or spur-heeled cuckoos, 
also called pheasant-cuckcHw. 

The ouokoo builds not for himself. Bhak., A. and C., II. 0. 

2. A simploton ; a fool : used in jest or con- 
tempt, like the ultimately related gowk. 

pTittcr. Why, what a rascal art thou, then, to praise 
him so for running ! 

Faletaff. A' horseback, ye cuckoo! but afoot, ho will 
not budge a foot. Bhak., 1 Ueii. IV., ii. 4 . 

HomblU cuckoo. Same as ckannrlhill. 
cackoo-ale (kak'8-Sl), ». A provision of ale or 
strong beer formerly drunk in the spring of the 
year. The signal 
for broaching it 
seems to have 
been the first cry 
of the ouokoo, 
cackoo-kee (kuk'- 
tt-bo), n. A bee 
of the family Api- 
dtr, and of a group 
variously oallod 
Cuculinas or No- 
matke, represent- 
ed by the genus 
Nomada. The cuck- 
oo-bees are riulily 
colored, and make no 
nest, dop.)sltlnK their (Ckw 

X itI the neaU of diows natural sUe, ) 

r bees, whence 

their name. The larvao on emerging devour the food des- 
tined tor the proper occupants of the nest, which often 
starve to death. 

cnckoo-badt (kfik'5-bud), n. Probably a bud of 
the cowslip ortho buttercup: only in Shakspere. 

Cuokoo-budi of yellow hue. Shak., b. L. L., v. 2 (songX 
onckoo-doye (kOk'O-duv), ». A dove of the ge- 
nua Macropygia (which see), 
ouekoo-flsh (ktk'a-fish), n. l. A Cornish name 
of the striped wrasso.— 2. An English name of 
the boar-fish. 

cackoo-flower (khk'fi-flou'^r), ». l. In old 
works, the raggra-robin, Lyoknia Floa-euctdi. 
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2. Now, more generally, the lady’s-smook, Car- 
damine pratenais. 

By the meadow-trenches blow the faint sweet exuskoo-fiow- 
ere. Tennyion, May Queen, 

cnckoo-fly (kuk'»-fli), n. 1. A name of sundry 
parasitic hymenoptorous insects, as the Chrysta 
ignita, of the family Chryaidida. — 2. pi. A gen- 
eral name of the pupivorous ichneumon-flies, 
the females of which deposit their eggs in the 
larvaj or pupte of other insects. 

CttckoO'grass (ktik'fi-gr&s), n. A grass-like 
rush, Lusula camjwatiia, flowering at the time 
of the cuckoo’s song. 

cackoo-guraard (kiik'0-g('r’'nfird), «. An Eng- 
lish name of the Trigla cuculua, 

CUCkoO'Pint (kuk'fi-pint), n. [< ME. cokk-upyu- 
tel, cokc-pintel (also gauk-, gokko-, gek-pintel), < 
cokku, etc. (or gek, etc., < A8. gedc: see gowk), 
cuckoo (in allusion to the fact that the cuckoo 
and the plant appear in spring together), ■¥jHn- 
tet, a coarse word, descriptive of the spadix.] 
The wake-robin, Arum maculatum. 

The root of the cvekoo-innt was frequently scratched out 
of tho dry banks of hedges Iby birds), and eaten In severe 
snowy weather. Oilbert WkUe, Nat. Illst. of Selbonie, xv. 

cackoo’s-bread (kuk'Oz-bred), «. [ML. pania 
cucuH; F. 2>aiH de coucou: so called from its 
blossoming at the season when tlie cuckoo’s cry 
is heard.] The wood-sorrel, Oxalia Acetoaella. 
Also called cuckoo' s-meat. 
cuckoo-shell (khk'fi-shol), n. A local name at 
Youglial, Ireland, of the whelk, Jiuccinuin un- 
datum. 

cuckoo-shrike (kuk'o-shrik), n. A bird of the 
family Cmnpophagidce. Also called caterpillar- 
catcher. 

cuckoo’s-maid (khk'bz-mad), n. Same as cuck- 
oo’a-mate. 

cuckoo’s-mate (kOk'Oz-mat), ». A local Eng- 
lish name of the wryneck, Yunx torquilla, from 
its appearing in spring about the same time as 
the cuckoo. 

CUCkoo's-meat (khk'liz-met), n. Same us cuck- 
oo’a-bread. 

cuckoo-splt, cuckoo-spittle (kiik ' o - spit, 
-spifl), w. 1. A froth or spume secreted by 
sundry homopterous insects, as the common 
frog-hoppor, Aphrophora or Ptyelua apumariua. 
Also called froth-aqnt. 

In the middle of May yon will gee, in tho joints of rose- 
mary, thigtlcH, and almost all tlie larger weeds, a whito 
fermented froth, which the country-iieoiile call Cuekroie'e 
.Syit : in these the eggs of the grasshniqier are deiaiaited. 

1. Walton, (Complete Angler, p. 73, note. 
2. An insect which secretes a froth or spume, 
as a frog-hopper : called in full cuckoo-apit frog- 
hopper. 

cuckqueant (kuk'kwon), n. [Also written cnc- 
quean, cuckqueane ; < ciick(ol(i) + quean; prob. 
as a modification of cotqucan.) A woman whose 
husband is false to her : con-elative to cuckold. 
Celia shall be no eucktiueano, nijf helro no hegger. 

Marelon, What you Will, ill. 1. 
Cucquean Juno's fury. QuarUe, Emblems, 1. 6. 

cuck-stoolt (kuk'stdl), n. [< ME. cuckeatoolc, 
kukatole, etc. : see cucking-atool.} Same as cuck- 
ing-atool. 

CUCqueant, n. See cuckquean. 

CUC^id (ku'k\i-jid), n. A beetle of the family 
Cucuiidw. 

OuCujidSB (ku-ku'ji-de), n. pi. [NL., < Cucujua 
■\r -idee.} A family of clavicorn Uoleoptera or 
beetles. 



dorsal segments 
of the abdomen 

branons ; tlie 
ventral segmeutg 
are free ; the tar- 
si are 6-Julnt- 
ed ; the mentuin 
is moderate or 
small; the palpi 
are approximate 
at the base ; the 
anteriorcoxasare 

rounded or oval, cucmJhi elavi/es. 

and not proml- a, Urvi>; S, Iwctle dines show nstural >lzesU 
nent ; the postc- e. e. enlarged back and side views of anal |oint 
rlor coxw are not •>* '“O'* i <*• enlarged, 
silicate and are 

separated ; the ventral seginents arc s(il>c<|ual ; and the 
middle coxal cavities open externally. The Cveujidee are 
mostly small, dark-colored beetles, living under bark or 
In decaying womi ; some, however. Infest food-stutls, espe- 
cially those of a farinaceous character. The family has 
been divided Into Paetandrinoe, Cuoujinoe, UemipeiUina, 
Bronlitinm, and Sylvaninm. 

Ouct^jUB (ku'ku-jus), n. [NL. ; of 8. Amer. 
origin.] The typical genus of the family C«- 
cufida, Baying the first tarsal joints very short. 



Oncujos 

C. elaoipe* if • chfracterlftio example. It 1« fcorlet above 
with flnely puoctiireti furCivce ; tliu eye* and autennie are 
black. 

Ouonli (kfl'ku-li), n. pi. [NL., pi. of L. cttmlua, 
a euokoo: boo cuckoo and Cuculm.l A BUper- 
familr of coccygomorphie birds, of the conven- 
tional order I'icaria;, including several families 
related to the Cucutidw. 

OuCttlidSB (kii-kfi'li-de), n. pi. [NIj,, < Cuculus 
+ A family of yoko-toed picariau birds, 

typical of the group i'occygomorplKB or Cuculi- 
jormeg; the cuckooB. Tlie feet wo permanently 
fyi{uilaetyl by reversion of the fourth toe, yet thu birdf 
are not of fc.anxintal ImIdU. The bill 1» moderate, (fen- 
erully curved, with h dulleuted tip and no cure ; the nuluto 
ia dvamoKuathoUH ; the lei{» are luimalououatuuit ; the ca- 
rotids are two In mimbur ; the oil-Klaiid is nude ; and cioca 
are present. It U a larKu and InifKirtant fandly, with alaint 
200 species, shuwhiK various minor modillcations of struc- 
ture corrospotidlnK In a measure with faunal areas ; It Is 
cons^uuntly divided Into a mnnber of subfaintltes. The 
Couinut are a peculiar Madagascan type. The Plucnicu- 
phmnce are coufltied to the old world, os are the Ceutm- 
podirut or spur-heeled cuckoos, and the CuetUiiuf or typ- 
teal cuckoos. (Bee cut under citokoo.) America has three 
types, those of the Coeoyiime or tree-cuekoos, the Stturo- 
therinai or ground-cuckoos, and the Crotophai/im* or gre- 
garious onckooi. (Bee cuts under ani,Coccynui, and ehapur- 
ral-eock.) The birds of the genus Iridieator, sometimes In- 
cluded in the family, are now usually elevated to the rank 
of a distinct family. In their economy the CucuiiUcc are 
noted for their narasttlsm, which runs through many, 
thoush nut all, of thu genera composing thu family. 

euovuiform (ka'ku-li-fdrm), a. r< NL. citculi- 
formis, < L. ciieultitt, n cuckoo, + forma, shape*.] 
Cuouline; ouokoo-like in form or structure; 
coccygomorphie. 

Ouenuuonaes (ku*ku-li-fAr'ino7.), w. pi. [NL., 
pi. of cucultformiH ; boo cuculiform.] A supor- 
zamily of cuculiform picariau birds, approxi- 
mately equivalent to Voemmomorphos, soparat- 
lug the ouculiue or cuckoo-liko birds on the one 
hand from the VtjpHeUformeH, and on the other 
from the IHciformnu. it cfmtulns the whole of the 
conveiitiuiiul order Picaritr, excepting the goatsuckers, 
awlfts, and hnmmlug-hlrds, and the wixxipeekers and wry- 

Oiicniinse (ku-ku-li'ue),n. pi. [NL., < CuculuH + 
-<»«;.] 1. In or'nith. : (a) A subfamily of Vuru- 
Including the typical cuckoos, such as the 
Cuculus canorus of Europe. H«»o cut under cuckoo, 
(b) lu Nitzsoh’s system of classillcatioit, a ma- 
jor and mlRcollaueouH group of picariau or cu- 
ouliform birds of no fl.xcd limits, including, bc- 
aidos cuckoos, the trogons, goatsuckors, and 
sundry others. [Not in use in this sense.] — 2. 
In owfom., a well-marked group of naked, some- 
times wasp-like, parasitic bees, having no pol- 
liuiferous bruahes or plates ; the euckoo-hees. 
See ctwkoo-bee. 

cncullne (ku'ku-lin), a. [< NL. cuculinun, < L. 
cuculus, a cuckoo: see cuckoo, and cf. Cueulinw.'\ 
Cuckoo-like ; cuculiform ; coccygomorphie ; per- 
taining or related to the cuckoos. 

OncullaBa (ku-ku-le'k), «. [NL., < L. cucullus, a 
cap, hood: sec co»r/l.] A genus of asiphonato 
bivalves, of the family Arcidte, or ark-shells, 
having a somewhat squai-e gibbous shell with 
hinge-tooth oblique at tho middle and parallel 
with the hinge at the ends. The species are 
chiefly fosHil. 

cncollariB (ku-ku-la'ris), pi. cucullares (-roz). 
j^L., < L. cucullus, a cap, liood; see rou’/i.] 
The cowl-muscle or trapezius of man: so called 
because, taken with its fellow of tho opposite 
side, it has been likened to a monk’s hood or 
cowl. See trapezius. 

cuonllate, cucnllated (ku-kul'at, -a-ted), a. 
[< LL. cucullatus, < L. cucullus, a cap, hood : see 
cowl^.\ 1. Hooded; cowled; covered as with 
a hood. — 2. In hot., having the sliape or sem- 
blance of a hood ; wide at the top and drawn to 
a point below, in the shape of a cornet of paper ; 
like or likened to a hood: as, a cunillatc leaf or 
nectary. In mOBBCs it is spcciftcally apjdied to 
a conical calyiitra cleft at one side. — 3. Iu.rod7., 
hooded; having the head Hbaped, marked, or 
colored as if hooded or cowled : specifically ap- 
plied, in cntoni., to the prothorax of an insect 
when it is elevated or otherwiBO shaped into a 
kind of hood or cowl for the head. 

They (the eh^atla ami the gramiliopperl arc dllfereiitly 
eueullaletl or eapiiched upon the head and hack. 

.Sir T. Hrnww, Vnig. Err., v. 8. 
CUCUllately (ku-kul'at-ll), adv. In a cuoullato 
manner ; m the nhajic or with the appearance 
of a hood. 

Cttoulliform (ku-kul'i-fArm), a. [< L. cucullus, 
a cap, hood (see cowl^), A- forma, shape.] Re- 
sembling a hood or cowl in form or appear- 
ance: oucullate. 

CTKmllitat (ka-kul 'it), n. [< NL. oucuUites 
(Sohrbter, 17^, in form cueuUtes), < L. cuouUus, 
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a cowl : see cucullus.] A name formerly rfven 
to fossil species of cones or eone-like sneUs. 
cnculliu (kp-kul'us), n. [L., a cowl: see 
cow/i.] 1. A cowl or monk’s hood: as in the 
proverb Cucullus won facit monachum (the cowl 
does not make the monk), tioehood. — 2. [NL.] 
In sodl. and atuiL, a formation or coloration of 
the head like or likened to a hood. 

Ouculoiden (ku-ku-loi'de-e), n. pi. [NL., < 
Cuculus + -oidew.] The CucuUdw and Muso- 
phagidWj or cuckoos and touracous, combined 
to constitute a Buperfamily. 

Ouculoides (ku-kii-lol'dez); n. pi. [NL., < L. 
cuculus, cuckoo, -t- Or. thU^, form.] In Blyth's 
system (18411), a superfamily of his Zygodactyli, 
iu which the Istplosomatidie and Bueconida are 
united with the Cuculidce proper. 

OucmlUB (ku'ku-lns), n. [NL., < L. cuculus, a 
cuckoo: see cmcAoo.] The typical genus of 
tho family CucuUdw, formerly more compre- 
hensive than the family as at present consti- 
tuted, but now restricted to forms congeneric 
with Cuculus canorus, tho type of the genus. 
See cut under cuckoo. 

cucumber ( ku'kum-hAr), w. [E. dial, cowcumher, 
formerly in good literary ubp, being the proper 
mod. representative of the ME. form {meumoer, 
being a reversion to the L. form); < ME. cu- 
cumber, cucumer, cocumher = OP. cocombre, P.‘ 
concomhre = Pr. cogombre = Sp. cohombro = It. 
cocomero, < ML. cummer, L. cuctimis (cucumer-), 
a cucumber.] 1. A common ninuing garden- 
plant, Vucumis salivus. it la a natlvo of aoutliern 
Aaia, hnt liaa lieen ouUIvuUkI from thu earlioit tlmua in all 
olviilzvd L-onntriea. Seu Cueumin. 

Till aecdc* with ror-tniitsir ruotva gruundo 

LcU) and aavo of c-vry inyaae Imialiapl thal arc. 

PalUuliu*, HnahoiidrlofE. E. T. S.), p. 86. 

2. The long, fleshy fruit of this plant, eaten as 
a cooling salad when green, and also UHcd for 
pickling. (See gherkin). The stem-eud is usu- 
ally very bitter, as is tho whole fruit in some un- 
cultivated varieties. 

VV« roineinlM.'r the ligh wlileh we <11(1 eat in Egypt freely ; 
tliH rticumbiT», and thu luelinig. Nuiii. xi. 6. 

3. A common name of various plants of other 
genera.- Bitter cucumber, tlie c<doeynth, vitruiius 
Cutix-iinthU.- Oool ae a cucumber, very cool ; «gni-a- 
tlvely, colloeteii ; elilirely aelf-pogaessed. 

When the wife of the great Hocrateg threw a . . . tea- 
pot at hig erudite head he wag ag eout as a nicunUier. 

Cnlnuin the younger, lieir-at-hnw. 
(Jreeplng cucumber, MeMhria jmnthda, a delicate low 
cuciiriiltafeoug (dlinlier of the gouthern I'nited Slates, 
hearing oval green herrlua.- - OuCUmber-OU, a drying-oil 
ohtained from the geeda of tile puiiipkiii, gciuogh, melon, 
etc. - Indian cucumber, see cuenmber-root. - One- 
seeded or star cucumber, tin* common name In the 
I'nitcd Stateg of the .Sicgvs angulntus, a climhing cucurhl- 
tuceong annual, hearing cingterg of dry, ovate, prickly, 
une-geeded friiitg. - SerPent-CUCUmber, a variety of thu 
common mngknielon with very long fruit.— BnsJce-CU ' 
cumber, tlie Triehomntfies Attguina, a tall cnonrhlla- 
ceoug eUinhcr of the Eaat Indieg, with ornamental llmbri- 
ate-petaled Howei-g and a anake-like fruit, 3 or 4 feet long, 
turning red phcii ripe. - Bqulrtlnc <>r ^d cucumber, 
the EclsiUium Jilaterium. See EclstlUum, (See algo sea- 
ctieumisir.) 

cucomher-root (ku'kum-ber-rot), M. A lilia- 
ceous plant of the United States, Medeola Vir- 
qinica, allied to lyUHum, having two whorls of 
leav(!S on tho slender Htem, and an umbel of rev 
curved flowers. The tnheroua rooigteek has the Uate 
of the eucninlier. whence tho eomnioii nainoof Indian cu- 
eumher. It hag hoen used as a remedy for dropgy. 

cucumber-tree (ki'i'kum-bfT-trfi), «. i. The 
common name in the United States for several 
species of Magnolia, especially M. acuminata 
and M. cordata, from the shape and size of tho 
fruit. The long-leafed cucumber-troe is M. 
Frascri; tho large-loafed, M. macrophylla. — 2. 
The bilimbi, Averrhoa Bilimbi, of the East In- 
dies. See Averrhoa. 

CUCUmiform (ku'ku-ini-f6rm), a. [< L. cu- 
cumis, a cucumber, '+ forma, shape.] Shaped 
like a cucumber; cylindrical and tapering to- 
wjird the ends, and either straight or curved. 
Oucumis (ku'ku-mis), «• [NL., < L. cucumis, a 
cucumber: ueo cucumber.] A geuus of plants, 
natural order Cucurbitaceee, containing about 
25 species, natives of warm regions. They are 
aniinul or perennial herbg, with hairy atemg and leaves, 
running over tlie ground or climhing. They have yellow 
flowerg, and a round or ruundtah, oylliidriual, or oiignlar 
fleshy fruit. The most widely known g]>ecies ai'e C. mtivus, 
the cncumher, and C. Melo, which yields all tho diiferciit 
varieties of the muskmelon. The fruits of some of the 
gpecies have a very hitter taste and are reputed to be pur- 

CUCUpiha (kfl'ku-f&), n. A sort of coif or cap, 
with a double bottom inclosing a mixture of 
aromatic powders, having cotton for an excipi- 
ent. It was formerly used as a powerful oepba- 
lio. Dungliiton, 


eueurbitlre 

cucurbit^, cnourbite (kfl-kAr'blt), n. [< P. om. 

ourbite, < L. cucurbita, a gourd; see gourd.] 

1. A chemical vessel originally shaped like 
a gourd, but sometimes shallow, with a wide 
mouth, used iu distillation. It may be made of 
copper, glass, tin, or stoneware. With Its head or cover 
It constitutes the alembic. See alemtnc. 

I have . . . distilled quicksilver in a cumirbiU, fitted 
with a capacious glass-head. Boyle, Colours. 

2. A gourd-shapod vessel for holding liquids. 
Oriental water-jars arc often of tills form, and porcelain 
and earthenware vases of China and Japan arc frequently 
so shaped. 

8, A cupping-glass. 

(meurbit^ (ku-kAr'bit), n. A plant of the natu- 
ral order Cucurbitacew, 

Oucurbita (ku-k6r'bi-t&), n. [NL., < L. euour- 
bita, a gourd, whence lilt. Y,, gourd: soo gourd.] 
A genus of plants, natural order Cucurbita- 
cew. There arc alxmt a dozen species, annuals or per- 
ennials, Inhabiting the warmer regions of tho world. 
They are creeping herbs, with lolied and cordate leaves, 
largo yellow flowers, and fleshy, generally very large, fruits. 
Nearly all the perennial species are natives of Mexico and 
tile adjacent regions on the nortli, and have usually large 
tuberous or fusiform roots. Tlie three annual species 
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originated probably in soiiUiern Asia, have long been in 
cultivation, and have developed many very dllferent 
forms. It is nearly cerlain that these species were also 
extensively uiiltivuted In Anielic'u long before Its discov- 
ery by OoIumbiiB. /'epo and its varieties yield the 
pumpkin, tlie warty, long-neck, and eiuokiieck squashes 
and vegetiildo marrow, and tlie egg- or orange-gourd. C, 
maxima y lelils the various varieties of winter squash, often 
of great size, the turhiiii-si|uash, etc. C. mnschata is the 
source of the musky, Cliinn, or Earhnry siinnsh. 

OucurbitaceSB (ku-k(*r-bi-ta'se-6), n. pi. [NL., 
< Cucurbita + -acc«;.] A natural order of poly- 
petalouB dicotyledonous plants, with the petals 
more or less united into a monopetalous co- 
rolla, and containing climhing or trailing spe- 
cies with unisexual flowers, scabrous stems and 
leaves, and a more or less pulpy fruit. An ac- 
rid principle iHirvadcs the order ; when this principle is 
greatly dlWiiscd the fruits are cdilile, often delicious, hut 
when concentrated, as in the eolocynth and bryony, they 
arc daiigerons or actively poisonous. The order includes 
80 genera and about 600 species, the most useful genera 
being Cucumis (the cucumber), Vueurbita (the pumpkin 
and squash), Citrullus (the watermelon and oolocynth), 
and Lagenuria (the gourd). Bpeclcs of various other 
genera yield edible fruits or possess inedlcinal properties. 

ChCUTbitaceOTlB (ku-kAr-bi-ta'shius), a. Per- 
taining to or having the characters of the Cu- 
curbiteicew. 

CUCtirbital (ku-kAr'bi-tal), a. [< Cucurbita + 
-al.] Of or pertaining to the genus Cucurbita or 
the order Cucurbitacew : as, toe cueurbital alli- 
ance of Lindley. 

CUCnrblte, n. Bee cucurhitt. 

OucurblteSB (ku-kAr-bit'g-6), » 1 . pi. [NL., < Cu- 
curbita + -ew.] A tribe of Cucurbitacew. 

cncarbitin (kjj-kAr'bi-tin), n. [< Caicurbita -b 
-inS.] A doubtful alkaloid from the seeds of 
Cucurbita Pepo. 

CUCUrbitintlB (kn-khr-bi-ti'nus), n.; pi. oucur- 
hitini (-ni). [NL., < L. oucurbitinus, a., like a 
^ourd, < cucurbita, a gourd: see gourd.] A 
joint or link of a tapeworm ; a cestoid zi^id ; 
a proglottis. 

cucurbltlye (kfl-kAr'bi-tlv), a. [< L. cucurbita, 
a gourd, + -ive.] Shaped like the seeds of a 
saidspeomcaUyofoertain worms. Imp. 



,, n, [< ME. eudde, cude, code, var. 

quMe, quede (> E. quid, q. v.), < AS. eudu, ewidu, 
cud (def. 1), also in htcit oudu (also hwit cwuclu, 
ewidu, eweodo, gen. ewiduea, eweodowes), maBtio, 
lit. ‘white cud’; usually derived, as ‘that which 
is chewed,’ from cedwan, E. chew; but the orig. 
form of the word is ewidu (whence the mod. 
form quid, q. v.), and neither cudunor ewidu can 
be formed from ce<koan, Teut. -y/ *ku, *kiu, by 
any regular process. The word agrees more 
nearly (though the conneotion is doubtful) with 
AS. ewith = OHG. quhiti = Icel. kvidhr = Goth. 
kwithm, stomach, belly, womb (in AS. only in 
last sense), prob. s L. venter = Gr. s= 

Skt. jathara, belly: see venter, ventral, etc., 
„ qantric, vta.} 1. A portion of food voluntarily 
forced into the mouth from the first stomach 
by a ruminating animal, and leisurely chewed 
a second time. See ruminate, rumination. — 2. 
A quid — To chew the cud. see chew. 
cudbdar (kud ' bar), n. [After Dr. Cuthbert 
Gordon, who first brought it into notice.] 1. 
A purple or violet powder, used in dyeing 
violet, purple, and crimson, prepared from va- 
rious species of lichens, especially from Leea- 
ttora tartarca, which grows on rocks in north- 
ern Europe, it is |mrtl.aUy soluble In boiling water, 
aiul Is red with acids and violet-blue with alkalis. It U 
prepared nearly in the Buiiie way 
aa archil, and ia applied to silka 
and woolens, liaviuK no affinity for 
cotton. Tlie color ul)tiiincd from 
eudl)ear la soinewimt fugitive, and 
it is used chiefly tii give strength 
and lirilllancy to blues dyed wltli 
Indigo. 

2, The plant Leennorn, tar- 
tarea. Also called cudivecd, 

CUdden^t (kud'n), H. [(if. cuddyl.] A clown; 
a dolt ; an idiot. 

'Xlie slavering rudden, propp’d ujion his staff, 

Stood really gaping witli a grinning laugh. 

Dnjden, t^ym. and Ijdi., 1. 179. 
cudden’^ (kmi'n), «. [Sc., also written euddin, 

and oquiv. to cuddie = enddy'^ and cuth : see 
niddy'-i. Cf. cudding.'] A local English name 
of the coalfish. 
cuddle, «. See cuddg^. 
cudding (kud'ing), M. [Cf. cuddcn'^.1 The char 
(a fish). [Scotch.] 

cuddle (kud'l), V,] pret. and pp. cuddled, ppr. 
cuddling. [Origin uncertain ; perhaps froq. of 
ME. *cudde.n tor cuththen (only once, in prot. 
kulhthcd), otherwise keththen, embracti (rare iti 
this form and sense), another spelling or a 
secondary form of reg. ME. cuttien, kuthen, later 
kitlien (pret. cuddc, kldde, kedde), make known, 
manifest (hence, be familiar), < cuth. couth, 
known: see couth and kithe. (If. E. dial, cuttle, 
talk, cutter, fondle, etc.. Sc. cuitle, wheedle (see 
euttle^, cutter'^, euitte ) ; 01). kudden, cofiio toge- 
ther, flock together, D. kudde, a flock.] I. traus. 
To htig; fondle; embrace so as to keep warm. 


n. intrans. 1, To join in a hug; embrace. 
[Prov. Eng. and Scotch.] — 2. To lie close or 
snug; nestle. 

She [a partridge! ciiddlet luw lieldiid tlic Krako : 

Nor wuuld slie stay : nor dares she fly. 

/•riiw, The hove. 


tnaant, Anster Fair, 11. 70. 
It (Oorhina) Isapretty little village, cuddled down among 
the hills. Lowell, S’lrcsldo Travels, p. 27f>. 

cuddle (kud'l), n. [< cuddle, u,] A hug; an 
embrace. 

CUddle-me-tO-yoU (kud'l-mo-te'U), n. Same as 
ealUme-to-you. 

CUddy^ (kud'i), n. ; pi. cuddies (-iz). [E. dial, 
and Be. (Be. also euddie, comp, cuddy-ass), prob. 
a particular use of Cuddy, a proper name, fa- 
miliar abbr. of ('uthbert. (If. neddy nnA jackl,'] 

1. An ass; a donkey. 

Just sluiple Cuddy aii‘ her foal I 

IMiff, Poems, p. 90. (Jainieemx.) 
While studying the pons asinorum in Kuolld, he suffered 
every cuddle upon the common to trespass upon a large 
field belonging to the Lulrtl. 

Hcott, Heart of Mid-Lothian, ix. 

2. A stupid or silly follow ; a clown. 

It costs more tricks and troubles by half, 

Than It takes to exhibit a six-iogged calf 
To a boothlul of country euddiee. 

Howl, Miss Kilmansegg. 
8. A lever mounted on a tripod for lifting 
stones, leveliim up railroad-ties, etc. ; a lever- 
jack. E, H. Knight. 
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CUddy2 (kud'i), pi. cuddies (-Iz). [Origin 
obscure. Cf. cuAhyl.] 1. Naut., a room or 
cabin abaft and under the poop-deck, in which 
the officers and cabin-passengers take their 
meals ; also, a sort of cabin or cook-room in 
lighters, barges, etc. ; in small boats, a locker. 
[(Jbsolescent.] 

He threw liimself in at the door of the cuddy. 

Wiuthrop, Hist. New Rnglatid, II. 40. 
Hence — 2. Any small cupboard or storehouse 
for odds and ends. 

CUddy^ (kud'i), n. ; pi. cuddies (-iz). [E. dial, 
(North.) and Be. euddie; also written cudden, 
euddin, cuth, and cooth, the coalfish ; cf. Gael. 
cudaig, ettdainn, Ir. cudainn, a small fish, siip- 
posed to be the young of the coalfish.] A 
name of the coalfish. 

CUdd3r^ (kud'i), n.; pi. cuddies (-iz). [E. dial., 
prob., like euMyt, a familiar use of the homely 
proper name Cuddy, abbr. of Cuthbert. Cf. E. 
dial. (Devon.) ciuldian, a wrtni.] The gallinule, 
tlallinulachloropus. Montagu. [Local, British.] 

cuddy-legs (kud'i-legz), n. A local Fliiglish 
name of a largo horruig. 

(nidgjsl (kuj'el), H. [< ME. kuggelj of Celtic 
origin ; W. cogyl, a cudgel, club ; ong. perhaps 
‘distau’; cf. W. cognil, a truncheon, distaff, = 
Gael. cuaiUc, a club, cudgel, bludgeon, cuigenl, n 
distaff, s= Ir. ctfrtf//, a i»oTe, stake, staff, euigcal, 
coigeal, a distaff; of. Ir. cuae.h, a bottom of 
yarn, cuachog, a skein of thread. Bo E. distaff 
18 named from the bunch of flax on the end.] 
A short thick stick used as a weapon ; a club; 
specifically, a staff used in cudgel-play. 

Mid te holle rmlc stoa>iu, tliot liini is lotiu-st Ictiyyel, leic 
ou tlio 'couci doggu. (Witli tliM staff of tlie h<.il'y iwhI, 
wlltoll Istu liim till) liatefulost cuilgi*l, lay iin the devil <log. j 
.iiwren lliwk, p. 292. 
Some have lieen henten till they know 
WImt woml ft cudycru of l.y tlie l.low. 

S. Butter, Uuililiras, II. 1. 222. 
To oroas the cudgels, H«e eroeei. -To take up the 
cudgels, to engage in a contest or coutrovei-sy (In self- 
(lefeiise or in beiialf of itiiuflier) ; accept tlie gage. 

Tim girl hail been reailiiig tlie “ Life of Carlyle, ’ ami siic 
took up the eudgele for tlie nlil ciiniiuilgeoii, as King calleil 
liim. C. It. H'orncr. Their l-llgrliimge, p. tH>. 

CUdgdl (kuj'el), V. t . ; pret. and pp. cudgeled or 
cudgelled, upr. cudgeling or cudgelling. [< cud- 
fjel, w.] To strike with a cudgel or club ; beat, 
in general. 

If lie were here, I would eudyet lilm like ii dog. 

.Shak., 1 Men. IV., iii. 3. 
At length In a rage tlie forester grew, 

And cudyell'd Imld Uoldii so sore. 

Jlobin Hood and the lUmyer (Child s Hallwls, V. 209). 


To cudgel one’s brains. .Seef/ 
cudgeler, cudgeller (kuj'el-(»r), n. One who 
strikes with a cudgel. 

Tliey 


cudgel, 

often lynhie to a iiiglit-walkiiig eudyeller. 

Milton, Apology for .Smcctyiniiuiis. 

cudgeling, cudgelling (kuj'fd-ing), «. ['Ver- 
bal n. of cudgel, fb] A beating with a cudgel. 

He must fight singly to-iiioiTow witli Hector; and Is so 
proplietically proud of an lieroical cudyeUitiy tliat lie raves 
In saying nothing. .Shuk., T. ami C., III. 8. 

cudgel-play (kuj'el-plii), n. 1. A contest with 
ciu%els. 

Near tlie d 

There will 

Where a (-.oxcomli will lie broke, 

Ere a good word can tie siioke. 

H'lfs' Becreatxom, 1054. (A'or«».) 
2. The science or art of combat with cudgels. 
It includes tlie use of the i|imrter-stHtr, Iwck-sword. sliil- 
laluh, singlu-stick, and otlier siiiiilar wea|Miiis. .See tliese 
words. 

cudgel-proof (kuj'el-pr«f), a. Able to resist 
the blow of a cudgel ; insensible to beating or 
not to bo hurt by it. 

His (loulilel was of sturdy buff. 

And tliuiigli nut sword, yet cudyel yroyf. 

S. Butler, Iliidlliraa, I, i. 306. 

cudweed (kud' wed), n. 1. The popular uamo 
of the common species of Onapnalium. Also 
called chafewced. 

There is a plant, which mir horliallsts call “lierliam Im- 
plam,” or wicked cudweed, whose younger branches still 
yield flowers to overtop the elder. 

Bp. llall, Ueiiialiis, Trofaiieiiess, ii. { 9. 

2. Same as cudbear, 2. ohUdlng oudwaed, Ona- 
phalium Gernianieum : so called from its throwing out a 
circle of shoots at Uic base, likened to a family of oiiTldren. 
— Ckllden OUdWMd, of Jamaica, the J'teroeaulon virya- 
turn, a white tomentoso horli resembling plants of tlie ge- 
nus Onaphalium. (See also eea-eudweed.) 

cue^ (ku), n. [Formerly also kue, and (in def. 
3) qu; also often as P,, queue; < P, queue, < OP. 
caue, coe = Pr. coa = Sp. coda, now cola = Pg. 
camla, coda = It. coda, < L. coda, cauda, a tail : 
see cauda, caudal. Ot. mward, from the same 
ult. source.] 1. The tail; something hanging 


down like a tail, as the long curl of a wig or a 
long roll or plait of hair. In this sense also 
queue. See pigtail. 

Kacli of those nte» or locks Is somowliat thicker than 
common wliip-coni, and tlioy look like a parcel of small 
strings liaiiging down from the crown of lliclr heads. 

Cook, Voyages, IV. 111. 6. 
2. A number of persons ranged in a line, await- 
ing their turn to bo served, as at a bank or a 
ticket-office. In this sense also qwcut'. — 3, (o) 
Theat., words which when spoken at the end of 
a speech in the course of a play are the signal 
for an answering speech, or for the entrance of 
aiiotlicr actor, etc. 

Voii sjieak all your part at once, cue» and all.— Tyranius, 
enter ; your cue Is past ; It is ‘ ‘ never tire. " 

.Shak., M. N. 1)., til. 1. 

Wlieii my iw comes, call mo, and I will answer. 

.S7m*., M. N. I)., iv. 1. 
(b) In music, a fragment of some other part 
printed in small notes, at the end of a long rest 
or silence occurring in the part of a voice or an 
instrument, lo assist the singer or player in be- 
ginning promptly and correctly. Hence — 4. 
A hint; an intimation ; a guiding suggestion. 

‘‘Tile VVlilg papers are very siilniued,” continued Mr. 
Rigby. “All ! tliey have not tlie cue yet.” said Lord Esk- 
dale. Ituraeli, t'uiiingsliy, I. 6. 

Sucli is tlio cue to whicli all Rome responds. 

Browniuy, Ring and Kook, II. 810. 

6. The ])art which one is to play ; a course of 
action prescribed, or made necessary by cir- 
cumstances. 

Were it my cue to light, I sliuuld Imvo known It 

Without a prompter. .Shak., Otliello, 1. 2. 

Thu tiuxihiH conclave, flnding they had mistaken their 
aie, promptly answered in the iiegalive, PretooU. 

0. Humor ; turu or temper of mind. 

Wlimi tlioy work one to a proper cue, 

Wliat tlicy forliid one takes delight to do, CraNte, 

Was ever before such a grinding out of Jigs and waltzes, 
wiieiv nuhudy was in the cue to dance? 

Hawthorne, Seven (lahles, xlx. 

My uncle [was] In tlioroughly good cue. 

Dirkene, Tlckwluk, xllx. 

7. A straight tapering rod tipped with a small 
soft pad, used to strike the balls in billiards, 
bagatelle, and similar games. — 8. A support 
for a lance ; a lance-rest. 

CUeM (ku), V. t. [< cuet, «,] To tie into a cue 
or tail. 

Tliey seiiiirate it into small locks whicli they would or 
cue round witli tlie rind of a slender plant, . . . and os 
tlie hair grows the wuoldlng is coiitiniieil. 

Vook, Voyages, IV. Hi. 6. 
cue^ (ku), n. [Formerly also qu ; < ME. cue, cu, 
or simply q. standing for L. qiiadrans, a far- 
thing, though tho cue seems to nave been used 
for half a farthing. Boo extract from Minsheu.l 

1. The name of tlie letter Q, q. — 2t. (a) A 
farthing ; a half -farthing. 

A cue, i. [1. e.] hnlfe a fiirtliilig, so called lieeaiise they 
sut down in tlie Kattling or Kiitterie liookes In Oxford 
iiiid Oamliridgu tho letter o. for hiilfo a farthing, and In 
Oxford wlien tliey make that owe or </. a fartlilng, they 
say, Cap. my y. and miiko 11 a fartliiiig, tliiis, *. Hut In 
Ciimlirldgc they use tills letter, a little s, . . . for a 
fartliiiig. Miueheu, 1017. 

Ill) A farthing’s worth ; the quantity bought 
with a farthing, as a small quantity of bread 
or beer. 

With rumps and kidneys, and cues of single beer. 

Beau, and FI., Wit at several Weapons, II. 2. 

Cry at the buttcry-hutcli. Ho, Ijiuncelot, a cue of 
bread, and a cue of licur ! Middleton, Tlie Black Kook. 
(nifi-balH (ku'b&l), n. In billiards and, similar 
games, the ball struck by the cue, as distin- 
guished from tho other balls ou the table, 
cue-ball'-^ (ku'bAl), a. A corruption of skew- 
bald. [Prov. Eng.] 


(Hie-rack (ku'ruk), n. A rack or stand for 
holding billiard-ciicH. 

cuerda (kwer'dH), M. [Bn., a measure of length 
(see dor.), lit. a cord, = E. cord ; see eordt.] 1 . 
Tho name of several different Spanish units of 
length. The cnerda of Castile was varluiisly 8i and 81 
varaa. or 22 foot 7..8 Inches and 23 foot .8.7 inches. The 
cuerda of Valencia was eijual to 122 EngUsh feet. The 
cuerda of Kiiuiios Ayres la 151 vuras of Castile, or 140 yards 
1 liicli, Kiigllsli mcHHiiro. 

2. In the province of La Mancha in Spain, 
a measure of land, one half of the seed-ground 
for a fanega of corn. 

(merpo (kwer'po), n. [Sp., < L. carpus, body: 
see corpse.} The body. 

Host. Cueits) whut's tiiat ? 


Tho a 


e-boy's garb I B. Joneon, Now Inn, Ii. 2. 


onorpo 

la (or «a) ooaipo. without a cloak or upper Rarment, or 
without the (ormalltluB of a full drew, ao that the ahape 
of the iKMly la exi)oacil ; hence, tlKuratlvely, naked or un- 
protected. 

So they unmantled him of a new Pluah Oloke, and my 
Secretary waa content to go home quietly, and en euervo, 
UoweU, mtera, 1. 1. 17. 
Onff ^ (kuf), V. [Appar. < Sw. kuffa, thrust, push, 
said to bo freq. of ku/va, suodue, suppress, 
cow; see cow'^.] I. tram, 1. To strike with 
or as with the open hand. 

Cuff him eoundly, hut never draw thy aword. 

Sfcak..T. N.,1U.4. 

9. To buffet in any way. 

Tile hudded peaka of the wood are bow'd, 

Caught and cuff'd liy the gale. Tmny$on, Maud, vl. 

II.t intram. To fight ; scuffle. 

The peer* cuff to make the rabble aport. liryden. 

cuff ^ (kuf), «• [< enff^y r.] 1. A blow with the 
open hand ; a box ; any stroke with the hand or 
fist. 

This mad-bmln'd bridegroom took him aiich u etiff, 

That down fell priest and book. 

Skak., T. of the S., 111. 2. 

Sf. A blow or stroke from or with anything. 

Witli wounding cuff of cannon's flory boll, 

Mir. /or Magt., p. 884. 

CUff^ (kuf), n. rEariy mod. E. euffe, < ME. 
cuffe, caffe, a glove or mitten, prob. < AS. 
eu^, found once in sense of ‘hood’ or ‘cap,’ 
< ML. cajia, cofea, cuffa, eupkia, > also It. 
cuffia ss F. coiffe, etc., a cap, coif : see coif.} 
It. A glove ; a mitten. 

Ue caste on ids clothes i-clouted and i-hole, 
llts cokerus and ids caffut for culdu of his nayloa. 

Pure Plowman (A), vil. 66. 

Cifft, glove or mctync [var. mittenl, mitta, clroteca. 

Prompt. Part!., p. 106. 
S. («) A distinct terminal part of a sleeve at 
the wrist, intended for embellishment. Tlie cuff 
was made originally liy turning back the sleeve Itwlf and 
showing either the same material as that of the sleeve or 
a different material used as a liidng. In the fifteenth cen- 
tury a prondnent part of the dress was the large cuff, 
which coidd be turned down so as to cover the liand to the 
fluger-tips, and when turned bock reached nearly to the 
elliow. Ill moilern times tliu coat-sleeve itas been some- 
times luaile witli a cuff which can lie turneii down over 
the hand, though not Intended to be so used, and some- 
times with a sumblauco of a cuff. Indicated liy lirald and 
buttons, or by a facing of velvet or otlior material, or mere- 
ly by a lino nr lines of stitching around tlte sleeve, (h) A 
band of linon, lacs, or the like, taking the place 
of, and covering a part of the sleeve in the same 
manner as, the turned«up cuff, in the seventeenth 
century sucti cuffs, worn by laiffes, wore often extremely 
rich, of expensive iace, and reached nearly to the clltow. 
Plain linen cuffs were also worn about 1640, and were 
especially affected by the Puritans In Unglalid. When 
the plain linen wristband worn attaclied to the shirt liy 
men first came into use, in tlie early part of tliu nineteenth 
century, It was commonly turned back over tlie sleeve, 
and was a true cuff, (c) In recent times, a sepa- 
rate band of linen or other material worn about 
the wrist and appearing below the end of tlie 
sleeve. As worn by men, it is buttoned to the 
wristband of the shirt. — 8. That part of along 
glove which covers tlie wrist and forearm, es- 
pecially when stiff and exhibiting a cylindrical 
or conical form. 

The cufft of the gauntlets. 

J. Hewill, Ancient Armour, II. p. vli. 

nnff8 (kuf), n. [So., cited by Jamieson from 
Galt; perhaps for scruff, confused with 
The scruff of the neck; the nape. 

CUff-ftame (kuf'frSm), n. A special form of 
knitting-machine for making the cuffs of knit- 
ted garments. 

Otifle, Knflc (ku'flk), a. and n. [< Cufa -i- -ic.] 
I. a. Of or pertaining to Cufa, or Kiifa, an old 
city south of Babylon, the capital of the califs 
before the building of Bagdad, which contained 
the most expert and niimerous copyists of the 
Koran : spocifloally applied to the oharaotors of 
the Arabic alphabet used in the time of Moham- 
med, and in which the Koran was written. 

n. n. The Cufio characters collectively. 

He . . . made notes of ail that I told him in tlio quaint 
character used l>y the Mughrel>l>tnsor Arabs of the West, 
which lias consideralilo rescMnldanco to the ancient Cti/ic. 

B. Taylor, I.aiidB of the Saracen, p. 23. 

Sometimes written Cuphic, 
onffnar (ko'gar), n. Same as cougar. 

CuT bono (ki bo'nS). [L. cui est bono f to whom 
is it (for) a benefit! cui, dat. of quis, who: est, 
3d pers. sing. pres, ind, act. of esse, be; bono, 
dat. of bonum, a good: see who, bet, and 6om».j 
For whose benefit T popularly, but incorrectly, 
for what use or end t 

Tile point on which our Irreconollahlllty waa greatest, 
respected the cui bono of tliia alleged oonspiracy. 

Dr. Quinecy, Secret Societies, L 

cnif (kdf), n. Same as coq/i 
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COilloron (kwe'lye-ron), ti. [F., bowl of a 
spoon (s It. cuceltie^one, a lai^ spoon, a ladl^, 
aug. of cuiller (= It. cuech^o), m., also F. 
cutUSre (s= Sp. cuchara = It. cucchiaja), f., a 
spoon, A L. eocleare, cochleare, a spoon: see 
cochleare, etc.] Same as alula, 2 (b). 

Ctdnage (kwin'aj), n. [An old form of coinage.] 
In £hj/. mining^ the making up of tin into pigs, 
etc., for carriage. 

cuirass (kwS-rks' or kwo'ras), ». [Early mod. 
E. also cuirasse, curace; — MD. kuris, kuriaae, 
D. kuraa = MLG. kureaser, koriaaer, koritz s= 
LG. kurruts = MHG. kiiriaz, G. kiiria, kurass 
=r ODan. korritz, kwrrite, < Dan. kyrada s= Sw. 
kyraaa (the mod. Teut. forms after P.), < F. 
cuiraase, OP. cuirasac, euirace =: Pr. ooiraaaa, 
cuiraaaa = Sp. eorasa = Pg. couraga, coiraga =i 
It. mrazza, < ML. evratia, coratium (also curatia, 
ciirucia more like OF.), a breastplate, orig. of 
leather, < L. coriaoeua, of leather, < corium {> 
OP. and F. cuir, leather), skin, hide, leather 
(for "scorium, ef. acortum, a hide, skin), ss Gr. 
X^ptoe (for •cKo/itot'), a membrane, = OBulg. 
akora, a hide, =s Lith. akurd, skin, hide, leather; 
prob. from the root of E. shear, q. v. From 
L. also coriaceous (a doublet of cuirass), and 
quarry'^, game.] 1. A piece of dofonsive ar- 
mor covering the body from the neck to the 
girdle, and combining a breastplate and a back- 
]>iece. Such a prutectloii was used among tlie ancients in 
varbius forms, but under ditfereiit names (sue brtattplaU, 
thorax), and la still worn by the heavy cavalry specmoal- 



ly called cuiratcitrt in the French and other Riimpean 
armies. The cuirass seems to have been first adopted in 
England in tlie reign of Charles I., when the light cavalry 
were armed witli buff coats, having the breaat and back 
cuvere<l with steel plates. 8ubse<iuently this piece of 
armor fell into disuse, and was resumed tiy the English 
only after the Imttle of Waterloo, where the charges of 
tlie French cuirassiers were very effective. 

2. Anv similar covering, as the protective ar- 
mor of a ship; specifically. In eool., some hard 
Bliell or other covering forming an indurated 
defensive shield, as the carapace of a beetle or 
an armadillo, the bony plates of a mailed fish, 
etc. - Double cuirass, tlie usual form of cuirass of the 
first lialf of tlic fifteenth century, consisting of a plastron 
and a panslbre moving freely one over tlie other. 

CUiraSBdd (kwf-r&st' or kwe'rast), a. [< cuirass 
+ -erP*.] Purnishod with a cuirass or other 
protective covering; as, cuiraased ships; cuf- 
raaaed fishes. 

The cuirasMd sentry walked his sleepless round. 

O. W. Hvimet, On Poetry, it. 

To make the steel plates necessary for euiranted vessels. 

New York Weekly PoH, April 8, 1868. 

cuirassier (kwe-ra-sSr'), n. [< P. cuiraasier, < 
cuiraase, ouirass.] A mounted soldier armed 
with the cuirass. The cavalry of the time of the Eng- 
lish civil wars was commonly so armed. The woixl was 
hitnalnced In the sevcnteentli century to replace fnetotier 
(which see). In modem European armies there are gen- 
erally one or two regiments of cuirassiers. See outrass. 

Cuiraetiert, all In steel for standing fight. 

Milton, P. R., 111. 328. 

I conducted him with a guard of honour, consisting of 
a squadron of the first Cuirattier regiment, to Bellevue. 

Quoted in Zotes's Bismarck, I. 661. 

CUlrasslne, ». [OF., dim. of cuiraase, cuirass.] 
In armor, an additional thickness put upon the 
breastpiece of a corselet, or a plate of steel 
secured to the brigandine to give additional 
defense. Compare mammelidre, 2, plastron, 
placctt te, pectoral, 

cmr-boniul, ctdr-boiiilly (kwgp-btt'lyl), n. fP. 
cuir bouilli (> ME. ourbouly, quirboily, etc.), lit. 
boiled leather; see outrowand ho({3,] Leather 
prepared by boiling and pressing, so that it be- 
comes extremely h^ and capable of preserving 


cal<de-lAmpe 

permanently the shape and surface-decoration 
given it, and can afford considerable resistance 
to sword-cuts and other violence, it has been much 
used from the middle ages to the present day for armor, 
erbsts, helmets, and ornamental utensils of many kinds. 
Far elaborate work it is now prepared by boiling and then 
pressed In molds ; for common work it Is merely soaked In 
hot water before pressing. 

His Jambeux were of quirboily. Chauetr, Sir Thopas. 

CHirtan (kwfer'tan), n. White twilled cloth 
made in Scotland from fine wool, for under- 
garments and hose. FlanchS. 
r miah ftB (kwish'ez), n. pi. [Also cuiaaea; < ME. 
quiachena (for "quiaches) (Wright), cushiea (Hal- 
Uwell), < OP. cuiasaux (Cotgrave), pi. of cuiasel 
(= It, eoadale), also cuissere ana cuiaaart (> 
mod. F. cuiaaard), also cuissota, pi., armor for 
the thighs (mod. F. cuiasot, a haunch of veni- 
son) (= 8p. quijote, formerly quixote (whence 
the name of the famous Don Quixote : see quix~ 
otic) = Pg. coxote, armor for the thighs ; ML. 
cuissellua. cuisscrius, cuissetus, after the OP. 
forms), < cuiase, F. ouiase = Rr. coiasa, cuyasa 
ss Pg. coxa = It. coscia (ML. euiaaia), the thigh, 
< L. coxa, the hip : see coxa.} Armor for the 
thighs; spocifioally, plate-armor worn over the 
ebausses of mail or other material, whether in 
a single forging or in plates lapping over one 
another, in the fully developed plate-armor of the fif- 
teenth century the uiiishes became barrels of steel, each 
in two parts, divided vertically, hinged on one side, and 
fastening on tlte other with hooks, turn-buckles, or the 
like. See second out under armor. 

1 saw young Harry, with ills beaver on, 

HU euisses on his tlilghs, gallantly arm'll, > 

Rise from the groutid like feather'd Mercury. 

Shak., 1 Hen. IV., Iv. 1. 

And how came the euinbet to be worse tempered tlian 
the rest of his annonr, which was all wrought liy Vulcan 
and his Jcmnieyman ? Pryiicn, F,plc Poetry. 

All his greaves and euitset dash'd with drops 
Of onset. Tennyion, Morte d’Arthur. 

Culsbes to CUlBbe8t,iii close order in the march of cav- 
alry. Qrote. 

cuisine (kw§-z5n'), «. [F., =Pr. cozina = 8p, co- 
cina ss Pg. cozinha = It. cucina, < ML. eocina, L. 
cotfuina, a kitchen (> also AS. cycene, E. kitchen), 
orfg. fern, of coquinus, of or pertaining to cook- 
ing, < coquere, cook: see cookt, and kitchen, 
which is a doublet of cuisine.} 1, A kitchen. 
— 2, The culinary department of a house, hotel, 
etc., including the cooks. — 3. The maimer or 
sMe of cooking; cookery, 
cuusortst, n. pi- 8amo as cuishes. 

CUisses, n.pl. See cuishes. 

CUisshent, n. A Middle English form of cushion. 
cuitikins, n. p I, See cuHkina. 

COitle (ktlt'l), V. t,; pret. and pp, cuitled, ppr. 
euitling. [So. ; also written cnittle, cutle; prob. 
= E. kittle, tickle ; see kittle, v.] 1 . To tickle. 

And moiiy a weary cast I made, 

To cuittle the moor-fowl's tall. 

Scott, Wavorley, xl. 

2. To wheedle; cajole; coax. 

Sir William nilglit Just stltcli your anld liarony to her 
gown sleeve, and lie wad anno cuitle anotlier out o’ sorao- 
body else. Scott, Bride of Lammermoor, xlv. 

-chIa. See -cuius. 

(mlcll (kulch), B. [E. dial. Cf, cultoh.} Bub- 
bish; lumber; stuff. Orose. 

CUldef. An obsolete spelling of could, preterit 
of cant. 

Otlldean (kul'de-au), «. [< Cutdeo + -an.] 

Pertaining or belonging to the Culdees : as, the 
Culdean doctrines. Stormonth. 

Onldee (kul'de), «, [< ml. Culdei, pi., also in 
acoom. form CoHdei, as if ‘worshipers of God’ 
(< L. colere, worship, + deua, a god) : also, more 
exactly, Eeldei, Keledei, < Ir, ceileae (= Gael. 
ouilteach), a Culdee, appar. < ceile, servant, + 
DS, of God, gen. of Dia, God.] A member of a 
fraternity of priests, constituting an irregular 
monastic order, existing in Scotland, and in 
smaller numbers in Ireland and Wales, from 
the ninth or tenth to the fourteenth or fifteenth 
century. 

cnlrils-iOUT (ktU'dft-fSr'), n. ; pi. cula-de-four. 
[F., lit. bottom of an oven: eul, bottom, < L. 
cuius, the posterior, bottom ; de, < L. de, of: 
four ss Pr. fom = Sp. homo ss Pg. It./omo, < 
L. fomua, fumus, hearth, oven : see furnace.} 
In arch., a vault in the form of a quarter sphere, 
often used to cover a semidome or to terminate 
a barrel-vault, especially in Roman, Byzantine, 
and Romanesque architecture, 
cul-de-luope (kill'd^-lomp'), n. ; pi. eula-de- 
lampe. [F., a pendant, bucket, tailpiece, lit. 
bottom of a lamp : cui de (see out-de-four) i 
lampe as E. lamp, q. v.] 1. In book-decoration, 
an ornamental piece or pattern often insertea 
at the foot of a page when the letterpress stops 


enl<^lunpe 

short of the bottom, as at the end of a chapter. 
The ntme U derived from the meet common form, which 
iR • lerlea of BoroU* broed above and terminating in a 
point belov^BUggeRtlve of an ancient lamp. 

Hence — ». In other decorative work, an ara- 
besque of a similar form. 
cal-da*Bac(k111'd6-sak'), n . ; pi. eul«-de~sae. [F., 
lit. the bottom of a bag : em ae (see cul-de-four ) ; 
sac, < L. aaecus, sack, bag: see «acX;.] 1. A 
street or alley which has no outlet at one end ; 
a blind alley; a way or passage that leads no- 
where. 

It tEl-Medinah]containR between fifty and eixty itreets, 
Including the alleys and oul»-de-iae. 

R. F. Burton, El-Medinah, p. 2S9. 

The north of the Pacific ocean Is very much more of a 
cul-de iae than that of the Atlantic. 

J. J. Rein, Hist. Japan (trans.), p. 24. 
Specifically — 2. In anat, and godl., a divertic- 
ulum ending blindiv; a ceeoum or blind gut; 
some tubular, saccular, or pouch-like part open 
only at one end. — 8. An inconclusive argu- 
ment. — 4. Mint., the situation in which an 
army finds itself when it is hemmed in and has 
no exit but by the front. - iissser oul-de-sac. 

Same as antrum pylori (which see, under antrum). 

■cole. [F. and E. -oule, < L. cuius: see -clc and 
-cuius.'] A diminutive termination of Latin 
origin, as in animalcule, reticule, etc. See -cle 
and -cuius. 

culel, ». Plural of culeus. 
culeraget, n. An obsolete form of oulrage. 
cnlet ^'let), n. [OF., < out, < L. cuius, the 
posteriors.] 1. In armor, that part which pro- 
tects the body behind, from the waist down. 
The word was nut used In this sense until the fifteenth 
century, aud implies generally a system of sliding plates 
riveted to alining or to straps underneath, and corresiKiiul. 
Ing to the oiilssart in front, nee Alnuiin-rivei and ta,$»rt. 
2. In Jewelry, the small flat surface at the back 
or bottom of a brilliant. Also called cutlet, 
collet, and lower table. See out under brilliant. 
CUletta (ku-let'), n. Same as culet. 
calens (ku'lf-us), n.; pi. culei (-i). [L., also cul- 
leus, a leather bag.] 1. In Kom. antiq. : (a) A 
leather wine-skin, (b) A measure of capacity 
equal to 20 amphorae, (o) The “ sack ” : a pun- 
ishment appointed for parricides, who, after 
being flogged and undergoing other indigni- 
ties, were sewed up in a leather bag and cast 
into the sea. irnder tlie empire a dog, a monkey, a cock, 
and a viper were placed in the sack with the criminal. 

2. The scrotum, Dunglison. 

Onlez (ku'leks), n. [NL., < L. oulex, a gnat.] 
The typical genus or the family Culicidw, or 
gnats. A oormnon species is C. pipiena. See 
gnat, mosquito. 

cule^fuge (kv-lek'si-fuj), n. Same an culici- 
fugc. 

(mlgee (kul'ge), ». [E. Ind.] In India, a 

plume with a jeweled fastening ; an aigret. 
cull, n. Same as Muli. 

Oimcida (ku-lis'i-de), n.pl. [NL, , < Culex ( Cu- 
lic.-) + -<««).] A family of nemooerous dipter- 
ous insects, containing the gnats, midges, mos- 
quitos, etc. They have a long slender prohoscis of 
seven pieces, filiform or plumose antennie, oontiguons 
eyes without ocelli, and wings with few cells. Tlio eggs 
are laid oii sulwtanoes in the water, in which the larvm 
live. The latter are provided wltli respiratory organs at 
tile hinder eud of the body, aud consequently swiin head 
downward. 'There are about 150 species of the family. See 
cuts under ynat, midge, and mosquito. 

Cttllclform (kq-lis'l-fdrm), a. [< NL, culicifor- 
mis, < L, oulex (eulic-), a ^at or flea, + forma, 
shape.] Resembling a gnat ; having the char- 
acters of the CuUcidce or Culiciformes. 
OulifdformeS (k^-lis-i-fdr'mez), n. pi. [NL., 
pi. of culiciformis : see culic\fomt.] A group of 
gnat-like insects, including such genera as Chi- 
ronomus and Corethra, equivalent to a family 
ChironomidtB, coming next to the Culieido!. 
cnlioifoge (kp-lis'i-ffl^), n. [< L. culex (culic-), 
a gnat, + fugare, drive away.] An antidote 
against gnats and mosquitos. Also culexifuge. 
OlUifdyora (kii-li-siv'o-ril), «. [NL. (Swainson, 
1827), < L. culex (cuUe-f, a gnat, + vorare, eat, 
devour: see voraoious.] 1. A genus of South 
American olamatorial flycatchers, of the family 
TyrannidcB. The type is C. stenura, a Brazilian 
species. — 2. A genus of American oseine pas- 
serine birds; the gnatoatchers : a synonym of 
Poliopttla. Swainsm, 1887. 

Oulilawan bark. See bark^. 
eolinarlly (ka'li-n^rri-li), adv. In the manner 
of a kitchen or of cookery ; in oonneotion with, 
or in relation to, a kitchen or cookery. 
oaliuaiT (ku'li-nft-ri), a. [ss F. ouUnaire ss Sp. 
Pg. ouRnario, < L. oulinarius, < o&lina, OL. oif- 
Una, a kitchen; origin uncertain. Hence (from 
L. eulina) E. kiln, q. v.] Pertaining or relating 
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to the kitchen, or to the art of cookery ; used rorish “H *’****^/ „ . 

in kitchens or in cooking: as, a c«K«ary vessel; „ jf«ri.H 7 sr The Guardian, 11.4 

culinary herbs. cnlUonlyt (kul'yun-li), a. [< eullion + -lyi.] 

She was . . . mistress of all culinary secrets that Nortli- ® eullion ; rncan ; base, 

eru kitchdug aro mogt proud of. I’ll inakti k gop o' the moonghine of you, you whorogon 

0. fr. A Mortal Antipathy. L cullionly bgrl)or-mongor. Draw. Skak,, Lear, H. 2. 


cnllsst, n. Beocullis^. ululuo i \‘>-ux m/, n. L«..ov, - , 

culli (kul), V. t. [< ME. cullen, gather, pick, < mod. E. also colleas, colds, ME. cuUce, cokia, < 
OF. cuiUir, cuellir, coillir (> E. etdfi), cull, col- OP. and F, 


Antlpatliy, L euUionly barlwr-mongor. 

CullisH (kul'is), n, [Also cullies, culias; early 


lect, < L. colligere, collect, pp. coUectm, > E, col- 
lect: see coUeet and coiP, which is a doublet 
of cmWI.] 1. To gather; pick; collect. 

And much of wild and wonderful, 

In those rude isles, mlglit Fancy cull. 

.Scott, L. of U M,, Vi. 22. 


, , . couler, run, strain: 

colander ] Broth of boiled meat strained. 
Gold and themselves I usurers! to be beaten together, to 


Webster, White Devil, v. 1. 
I counsel you to a warm breakfast upon a culiss, which 
sliall restore the tone of the stomach. 

Scott, Kenilworth, ill. 

In mine own lady palms I^uttVUlm siwfng CUlUs® (kul'is), n. [< F. coulisse, a ^oove (see 

That gather’d trickling drop wise from the cleft. conlissc), < couler, run, glide : sec colander, ana 

Tennyson, Merlin and Vivien, of. cullist and portculUs.] In arch. : (a) A gnt- 
2. To pick out; select or separate one or more ter in a roof, (b) Any channel or groove in 


of from others: often with out. 

Come knights from east to west. 

And cull their flower, AJox shult cope the i>eiit. 

ShaJt., T. and C., li 


A blue coat without a eullitan will he like habhenllne 
without mustard. Owles Ahnatuick, 1818. 

CUll-me-to-yon (kul'mS-tO'u), w. Same as call- 


which an accessory, as a side scene in a the- 
at<^r, is to run, 

(mllisent, culllsonf, cullisant (kui'i-sen, -son, 
-z^n), n. Corruptions of cognizance, 3’"(o). 

Go to my wardrobe, -- 

And of the richest things 1 wear cull out 
What thou think’st fit. 

Fletcher, Double Marringo, IIL 
Steel, through upiHUiing plates, tlio magnet draws, 

Aud steely ntiiiiis culls from dust and straws. 

Crabbe, Tarisli Register, mc-to-you. 

The eye to see. tlie liaml to cull COllOck (kul'qk), n. See cullyock. 

Of eummoii tilings tlie tieaiitlfiil. cullumbuiet, Vi. An obsolete form of columUnc^. 

WhittUr, To A. K. Spcnscr. 

8. To inspect aud measure, as timber. [Can- ctuly (kul'i), n. ; pi. cullies (-iz), [Old slang, an 
abbr. of million, 5, with sense modified appar. 
CulU (kul), n. [<cuMl, «.] Something picked by association with griiM. According to Leland, 
or culled out; specifically, an object selected of gipsy origin— “Sp. Gypsy chuhi, a man, 
from among a collection or aggregate, and Turk. Gypsy frbnfai, a gentleman.”] A follow; 
placed on one side, or rejected, because of in- a “cove”; especially, a verdant fellow who is 
ferior quality : usually in the plural : as — (a) In easily deceived, trioked, or imposed on, as by 
inferior spccin^^^^^^ a sharper, jilt, or strumpet; a mean dupe. 


(h) III lumbering, inferior ‘or defective pieces, boards, 
planks, etc. 

CUlPt, V. t. A Middle English form of IiWt. 
CUll^t, t. A variant of coU^. 

Cull, kiss, and cry “sweetlieart,” and stroke tlie head 
Which they Iiave branch'd, and all is well again I 

Ford, Rroken Heart, li. 1. 
CUll^ (kill), n. [Contr, of cully, q. v.] A fool; 


[Slang.] 


Thus, wlion liy rooks a lord is plied. 

Some cully often wins a bet 
By venturing on tliu cheating side. 

Swi/t, Soutii Hen Project. 


^ n. Lv^o 

a dupe. tSlan^^ 


cully (kul'ib V. t. ; pret. and pp. cullied, ppr. 
dial. (Gloucestershire), per- cuUying. [\ cully, n. J To deceive ; trick, cheat, 


cull® (kul), ^ 

haps a particular use of cull^, a fool, dolt.] A or impose upon; jilt; gull. [Slang.] 
local English (Gloucestershire) name for the Tricks to cully fools. 

fish miller’s-thnmb. Fom/ret, Divine Attributes, Goodness, 

cullender, n. See colander. cullylsm (kul'i-izm), n. [< cully + -»m.] The 

collengey, n. A woiglit of the Carnatic, equal state of being a cully. [Slang.] 
to 81^ grains troy. Without dwelling upon these less freipient instances of 

CUlleOck, «• See cullyock. eminent what is there so ciimmon as to hear a 

ouU.r ». 1. 0.o,ho pick,, 

or chooses from many. — 2. An inspector ; m „ , rrv • • i. , a 

Massachusetts, in colonial times, a government «• COngin obscure.] A 

ofllcer appointed for the inspection of imports bivalve mollusk, Tapes pullmtra, Imtter knovvn 
of fish ; also, one appointed to inspect exports of cwUeock, miUiHsk. [Shetland.] 

staves -8. One wL culls timber; an inspec- (kiilm) n. [Also dial. appar. < 

tor and measurer of timber. f I 

CuUeti (kul'et), n. [Perhaps ult. < F. couler, I- Coal-dust: slack; refuse of coal. [Penn- 
flow, run; cf. cwHwi, cullisk Cf. cuin.] lA 8ylvania.] -2. In a soft or slaty and 

gluss-manuf., refuse and broken glass, espe- o' anthracite, especially that oc 

cially orowiAglass, collected for romelting. Devoushiro, England.- 3. The name 

cullet^ (kul'et), n. Same as culet, 2. Grose. ffiven bj 
callous, »• See culeus. 

CUlllbilityt (kul-i-bil'i-ti), «. [< ett% -1- -6i7ify, ,, . V' * '• -T 

utter guUibilUy.] Credulity; readiness to be of being developed in the form of massive cal- 
duped ' gullibility, eareousbeds. are made un of slates, sandstones. 

Providence never designed him IGayJ to lie aliove two 
and twenty, by bis thoughtlessness and eullibility. 

Sivifl, To Pope. 


England. — 8. The name 
ly some geologists to a series of rocks 
which occupy the position of the Carboniferous 
limestone (see carboniferous ),but which, instead 
of being developed in the form of massive cal- 
careous beds, are made up of slates, sandstones, 
and conglomerates, and occasional beds of coal, 
usually of inferior quality. The fauna of the culm 
U in general much less abundant than that usually found 
in the Carboniferous liniestonn proper ; its flora Is, hov 


tho worao. SUrm, Sentimental Jouruey, p. 04. 

colliblet (kul'i-bl), a. [< cmT/S, after gullible.] 
Gullible ; easily cheated or duped. 




regions exceptional^ r^h/ 'The rocks desig- 


nated as culm occur extensively along the borders of Rns- 
sla, Poland, and Austria; and similar ones, in the some 
geological position, are found developed on a considerable 
scale in Hcotland, and also in Ireland. In the last-named 
catp. 


Ill It w . scale In Hcotland, and also in Ireland, 

culling (kul'iiig), n. Anything selected or sen- country they arc locally known as ealp. 
arated from a mass, as being of a poorer qnal- mlwi a (kiilm), n. [< L. culmus, a stalk ; of. cala- 
ity or inferior size : generally ia tho plural. mua, a stalk (see calamus), = E. haulm, q. v.] 
Those that are big’st of Imne I still reserve for breed, In bot., the jointed and usually hollow Stem of 

My cuUings I put off, or for tlio chapman f^. grasseB. It is In most oases herbaceous, hut Is woody In 

Drayton, Nymphidia, vl. 1490. Qic tiamhoo and some other stout species. The term is also 
CnlUon (kul'yun), n, [Early mod. E. also OuU- ««netlme8 applied to the solid lointless stems of sedges. 
yon, cotllen, < P. cowlW = Pr. coition s Sp. CUlm-bnr (kulm'bar), «. A peculiar bar used in 
eojon 35 It. coglione, testicle (hence It. oogliom, deigned for bnrnmg culm or slack coal, 

dial, cojon (> Sp, eollon=F. ooion, >ME. coyjom, (km men), n. [L. ; see culminate.] 1 . 

eugioun, conioun, etc.: see eonjoun), a mean summit. 

wretch), < L. coleus, scrotum, same os culeus, cut- eulmeu or top wa^ rtarel _ ^ ^ 

lm,abag. Cf.o«fiy.] It.Atestiole. ^ tmt m ^ 

— 2. A round or bulbous root; an orchis; spe- [Jf'*',] S^ieciflcally, in omith., me^an 
cifically, in plural form iculliona), the stander- Ipngthwisc Jidge of the upper mandible. See 
wort, Orckis mascula.—9\. A mean wretch; a under b%U. 

lo« or d«,plo.bl. follow. 

Away, base euUionsl ShcA., 2 Hen. VI., 1. 8. the highest middle lengthwise line of the bllL ... In a 



eroat many blrdn. e8p«GlaIly thoM with deproMad bUl, ai 
all the duoka, there U really uu ctUmen ; but then the me- 
dian lengthwlee lino of the eurfaoe of the upper mandible 
takes the place and nnnio of cuhnen. 

Key to N. A. Bird*, p. 104. 
8. [NL.l In the upper and anterior por- 

tion of the niontieuluB of the vermis superior of 
the coreltellum. Also called cacumen. 

cnlmlcoloUB (kul-mik'p-lus), a. [< L. culmus, 
a stalk, culm (see cutm'^), colarc, inhabit.] 
Growing upon culms of grasses: said of some 
fungi. 

oulinlferoas^ (kul-mif'e-rus), n. [< E. culm^ + 
L. ferre, = E. hciir^, + -«««.] Containing culm. 
See cw/ml. 

cnlmiferons^ (kul-mif'e-rus), a. [=3 F. culmi- 
fhre = Bp. mlmifero = Pg. It. cumifero, < L. 
etilmm, a stalk (see culnfi), + ferre = E. heart.] 
Bearing culms, us grasses, ^e culnfi. 
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oal opening of the Ifini^ and other early pro- 
jectiles. Farrow, Mil. Bncyo. — 2. In dceorative 
art, a rounded form, like a calyx or the sheaf 
of a bud, from whien issue soroUs or the Uke. 
culottic (ku-lot'ik), a. [< F. euMte, breeches, 
4- -ic. Cf. tamculottic.j Having or wearing 
breeches; hence, pertaining to the respect- 
able classes of society : opposed to sarutoulottic, 
[Kare.] 


eoltlTate 

tion for a particular person or thing : as, the 
Bhaksperian cult. 

Every man is convinced of the reality of a better leU 
and of the cult or homage which U due to It. ’ 

Shuftecbury, Advice to an Author, lit 1 1. 

2. A system of religious belief and worship; 
especially, the rites and ceremonies employed 
in worship. Also cultiis. 


Culottism (ku-lot'i/,in ), n. [As ctdott-ic + -ism.'] 
The principles or influouee of the more respect- 
able classes of society. See aansculottism. 

He wlio In these ejxichs <if our Europe founds on garni- 
tures, funnulas, culotticnuiot what sort soever, Is founding 
oil old cloth and slieepskin, and cannot endure. 

CarlyU, Frencli Kev., III. vll. 1. 


ralminal (kul'mi-nal), a.' [< L. cnlmen (cut- CUlpahiHty (kul-pa-bil'i-ti), [== P. c«/paW- 
»Hw-) + -al,} Of or portaimng to the culmon .rr culpabilulad = Pg. mlpahthdade, < Ij. 
- A. a.nit*mdnnhihtn(f.Y>i.<eulnnhili»~finnAuln/ihl/> l 


or summit; uppermost; apical, 
onhnlnant (kul'mi-nant), a. [< ML. eulmi- 
nan{t-)H, ppr. of cAilnnmre; sec culmiaate, ti.] 
Culminating ; reaching the highest point. 

1 did spy 

Sun, nuKiii, and stai-s, by tli' painter's art appear, 

At once all culm'nant in one nemlsphuru. 

A. Hruvus, To his Mistress. 

OUlminate (kul'mi-nat), p, i. ; prot. and pp. cul- 
mimted, ppr. culmmating. [< ML. culminatus, 
pp. of cutminare (> It. culminare = Sp. Pg. etd- 
minar s= P, eulminer, > I>. kuhninoren = G. cul- 
miniren =z Dan. kulminere), < L. cnlmen (culmin-) 
(> It. culmine = Sp. e.ulmeu = Pg. ciilme), the 
highest point, older form cohmen, > ult. E. 
column, q. v.] 1. To come to or be on the 
meridian ; be m the highest point of altitude, 
as a star, or, according to the usage of astrono- 
mers, reach either the highest or the lowest 
altitude. 

As when his beams at noon 
Culminate from the uiiuiitor. 

MUton, P. L., Hi. 617. 

The regal star, then culmimuiny. was tlio sun. 

Dryden, V’Ind, of Duke of fluiac. 

The star of Oiilso, brilliant witli the comiucst of Calais, 
now culminated to the zenith. 

Motif ji, Dutch Republic, I. IflO. 
2. To reach the highest point, apex, or summit, 
literally or figuratively. 

Tlie mountains forming this cane eulmuiats in a grand 
conical peak, D. Taylor, l.aii(ls of tlic Saracen, p. 18$). 

Both records (tlio biblical and tlio selentitic) give us a 
grand procvsslun of dynasties of life, beglnniug from tlic 
lower lurtus and «i<lmiimliii,o in man. 

Dau'ion, Nature and the BHiIc, p. Ilf). 

onlminate (kul'mi-nat), a. [< ML. culminatm, 
pp. ; see the verb.] Growing upward, as dis- 
tingtiished from a lateral growth : applied to 
the growth of corals. Dana. 
culnwating (kul'mi-na-ting), p, a. [Ppr. of 
culminate, c.] 1. Being at or crossing the 

meridian ; being at its highest elevation, ns a 
planet. — 2. Being at its highest point, as of 
rank, power, magnitude, numbers, or quality. 

Tljls Maduniia, with the sculpture round her, I'euresciits 
tlie eutmiiuiting power of Gothic art in tlie tlilrteenth 
century. Jiutkin. 

Beauty Is, even In tlio Iieaiitlful, oecaslonal or, os one 
has said, eulmiaatiny amt perfect only a single moment, 
before which it Is unripe, and after which it Is on the wane. 

f/intmun, IKnnestlc Life. 

(kul-mi-na'shqu), n. [= F. culmi- 
nation D. kulmhuitie = G. culmination = Dan. 
kulmination) = Bp. culminacion = Pg. culmlna- 
q&o = It. culmina::ionc, < ML. *culminatio{n-), < 
culminare, pp. culminatus ; sec culminate, r.] 1, 
The position of a lioaveuly body when it is on 
the meridian; the attainment by a star of its 
highest or lowest altitude on any day.— 2. The 
highest point or summit ; the top ; the act or fact 
of reaching the highest point : used especially 
in figurative senses. 

Wo . . . wonder how that which in its putting forth 
was tt flower should In its growth and culmhuttion become 
a thistle. h'arindnn. Sermons, p. 429. 

Lower or upper culmination, the atUlnmont by a 
star of Its lowest or highest altitude on any day. 
CUlminiCOni (kul-min'i-kdrn), n. [< L. culmen 
(atlmin-), top, + cornu s= E. horn. Coues, 1866.] 
to ornith., the superior one of the homy pieces 
into which the sheath of the bill of some birds, 
as albatrosses, is divided ; the piece which in- 
cases the culmen of the bill. 

The culminleorn is transversely broad and rounded. 

C'ptirs, IToc. ITiHa. Acad., 1866, p. 176. 
cnlmy (knl'mi), a. and n. Same as colmy. 
culot (ku'16), w. [F., < cul, < L. culm, posteriors, 
bottom.] 1. An iron cup inserted in the coni- 


&r.it*culpahiUta{t-)H, < culpabilia: see culpable.'\ 
The state of being culpable or censurable; 
blamablcness. 

culpable (kul'pa-bl). a. and n. [< ME. culpable, 
coulpable, coupdhlc, \ OP. culpable, colpabk, cou- 
pahle, P. eoupahlc = Pr, colpablc = Sp. culpable 
= Pg. culpavel = It. colpahile, < L. cxdpabilis, 
blameworthy, < eulpare, blaroo, condemm < chi- 
na, fault, crime, mistake, SeocMinc.] I. a. 1. 
Deserving censure: blamable; blameworthy: 
said of persons or ttioir conduct. 


llarhatn, Iligoldshy Legends, I. 181. 

A permission voluntarily glvoii for a had actisrulpaUr, 
as well as Its actual perforiiiaiice. 

Mimrt, Nature and Thought, p. 243. 

2t. Guilty, 

T'liose being porliapa eulpaUe of tlila crime. 

Speiuer, .State of Ireland. 

The Mayor of London aat In .Tudgmunt upon Offenders, 
where many were found ctilpable, and lost their (leads. 

Maker, Cliroiilclet, p. 1 89. 
Culpable homicide. Bee homicide. ^Bya. 1. Oensura- 
Ides I'cprehenslhle, wrong, sinful. 

Il.t n. A culprit. Attrlh. 
culpablcness (kul'pa-bl-nes), w. Blamable- 
ness: culpability. 

culpably (kul'pa-bli), adv. Blaroably; in a 
manner to merit censure; reproheusibly. 
culpatory (kul'jia-to-ri), a. [< L. eulpatus, pp. 
of eulpare, blame"(8oe culpable), + -ory.] Incul- 
patoiy; censuring; repreheusory. 

Adjectives . . . commonly used by Latin aiitbors in a 
culpatory sense. 

Walpole, Oataloguc of Engravers, I’ostscript. 
culpet, n. [ME., < OF, culpc, coljw, coupe. F. 
eoulpc = Pr. It. colpa s= Kp, Pg. culpa, < h. 
culpa, fault, error, crime, etc.: see culpable,^ 
A fault; guilt. Chaucer. 

To deprive a man, lieyiig banished out of the realine 
without desertc, witliuilt culpe, and without cause, of Ills 
inheritance and patrimony. Hall, Hen. IV., fol. 4. 

culponf, n, [< ME. culpc, a fragment, chip, also 
culpown, culpen, < OF. *colpon, coupon {F. coupon, 
> mod. E. cAjupon, q. v,),<couper, cut: see coupl.] 

1 . Something cut off ; a piece ; shred ; clipping. 

Kill thinne it Ihair] lay, by culjwne on and oon. 

Chaucer, tlen. Krol. to C. T., 1. 679. 

2. Something split off ; a splinter. 

To hakke and howo 
Tlio okcB oUle, and Icyo hem on a rewe 
In culjunu wcl arrayed for to bnmne. 

Chaucer, Knight's Tale, 1. 2000. 
culponf, V. t. [< culpon, w.] To cut up; split, 
culprit (kul'pnt), n. [Prob. (with intrusive 
r) for *culpat, < L. culpatm (law Lat. for ‘the 
accused’), PP- of eulpare, blame, censure, re- 
prove; see culpable.) 1. A person arraigned 
for a crime or offense. 

A n author Is iu the condition of a culprit ; the puhlick are 
his Judges. Prior, Solomon, Pref. 

Neither the culprit nor his advocates attracted so much 
notice os the accusers, Macautaii, 

2, A criminal; a malefactor; an offender. 


CUlrage (kuPraj), n. [Early mod. £. also cttle- 
rage,killridffe ; < ME. culrage, culraigc, culrayge, 
eulrache, culratche, < OP. culrage, enrage, F. 
enrage. < e»i (< L, cuius), the posteriors, + 
rage, < L. rabies, madness, rage ; equiv. to the 
E. name arse-smart.'] The water-pepper or 
smartweed. Polygonum Hydrqpiper. 
cult (knit), n. [< F. culte = Sp. Pg. It. culfo, < 
L. cultus, cultivation, worship, < colere, pp. cul- 
tus, till, cultivate, worship, Cf. cultivate, cul- 
ture, etc., colony, etc.l 1. Homage; worwip; 
by extension, devoted attention to jor venera- 


do without, seeing how c . 

original slgnlttcatlou, f. llall. Mod. Eng., p. 172' 

3. A subject of devoted attention or study; 
that in which one is earnestly or absorbingly 
interested. 

cultch (kulch), n. [Cf. culch.] The materials 
used to form a spawning-bed for oysters ; also, 
the spawn of the oyster, 
cultelf (kvil'tel), «. [OF. ndtel, < L. cultellus, 
dim. of cutter, a knife : see colter and cutlas.] 
A long knife carried by a knight’s attendant, 
cultellaritts (kul-te-la'ri-us), «. ; pi. cultellaHi 
(- 1 ). [ML., < h. cultellus, n knife: eeo cultel,] 

1. to the middle ages, an irregular soldier 
whose principal weapon was a heavy knife or 
short sword. Cultellarii were often attendants upon 
a knight, and followed him to buttle. .See couteau. Also 
formerly emlrel. 

2. A bandit or outlaw. 

cultdllation (kul-te-la'shon), n. [< L. cultel- 
lus, a knife, •+• -ation,] The determination of 
the exact point on the ground vertically beneath 
a point at some lieight above it, by letting fall 
a Knife or other pointed object ; also, the uso 
of this method in measuring land 011 a hillside 
so as to obtain the measures projected upon a 
horizontal plane. 

CUlteHus (kul-tol'iis), n.; pi. cultelli (-1). [L., 

a knife: see cnltcL] to entom., one of the lan- 
cet-like mandibles of a mosquito or predatory 

cutter (knl't6r), n. Same as colter. 
Cttltirostral (kul-ti-ros'trul), «. An erroneous 
form of cuUrirostral. 

Oultirostres (kul-ti-ros'trez), n. pi. An errone- 
ous form of Vultrirostres. 

CUltism (kul'tizra), H. [< cult •+• -mn.J The 
pedantic style of composition affected by the 
cultists. 

The cullUm of (Jdngora, the artifice of which lies solely 
111 the choice and nrrungeiucnt of words. 

Kncyc. Brit., XXII. 360. 
CUltiBt (kul't.ist), ri. [< cult •+• dst; equiv, to 
Bp, cultero. culterano, an affected purist.] One 
or a school of Spanish iioets w-ho imitated the 
pedantic affectation and labored elegance of 
Qdngora y Argote, a Spanish writer(1661-1627), 

A century earlier the school of the cxdtietg had estab- 
lished a dominion, ephemeral, ns it sooiuippeared, but 
ttlwolute while it lasted. Lowell, Study Windows, p. 891. 
cultivable (kul'ti-vn-bl), a. [=: F. culUvable = 
Bp. cultivable = Pg. cuttiravel = It. coltirabile, 
< ML, as if *cultivtdnlis, < cuHivare, till : see cul- 
tivate,] Capable of being tilled or cultivated; 
capable of improvement or refinement. 

The soils of cultivable lands hold in a greater or less pro- 
portion all that is essential to the growth of plnnto. 

J. J{. Xichote, Klreside Science, p. 181. 

The descendant of a cultivnteil race has an enhanced 
aptitude for tlio reception of cultivation ; he Is more cul- 
ttmble. Whitney, Encyc. Brit., XVIII. 766. 

CUltivatable (kul'ti-va-tn-bl), o. [< cultivate + 
-able.] Cultivable. 

Largo tracts of rlcli cultivatahle soil. 

Drilieh and Foreign Jtev., No. 11., p. 266. 
cultivate (kul'ti-VBt), V, t. ; pret. and pp. culti- 
vated, ppr. cultivating. [< ML. cultivatus, pp. of 
cultivare (> It. cultivarc, coltivare a= Sp. Pg. cuU 
tivarc= OF. cultiver, coltiver, coutiver, curtiver, 
etc., F. tndtiver), till, work, as land, < cultivus, 
tilled, under tillage, < L. cultus, pp. of colere, 
till; see caff.] 1. To till; prepare for crops; 
manure, plow, dress, sow, and reap; manage 
and improve in husbandry : as, to cullivate land ; 
to cultivate a farm. 

I have had a lai-ge, a fair, and a pleasant field ; so fer- 
tile that, wltliout my cultivating, it has given roe two 
horvosta in a summer. Dryden, To Sir B. Howard. 

2. To raise or produce by tillage : as, to cultivate 
com or ^aas. — 8. To use a cultivator upon; 
run a cultivator through : as, to cultivate a field 
of standing com. See cultivator (c). [U. 8.] 
— 4. To improve and strengthen by limor or 
study : promote the development or increase of ; 
obensh; foster: as, to cutovato talents; to cul- 
tivate a taste for poetry. 



eatttvftte 

6. To dixeotQMMstal attention to; devote studj, 
labor, or oare to; etudy to understand, derive 
advantage from, etc. : as, to oultivaie literature ; 
to cultivate an ao^uaintanoe. 

The ancient phUoeopher* did not neslect natural tci- 
enoe, but they did not ouMvate It for the purpoie of In- 
creailng the power . . . of man. Macaulay, Lord Bacon. 

He who evltivate* only one precept of the Ooepel, to the 
exoloiion of the reet. In reality attends to no part at all. 

J. B. Ncvmum, Barochlal Sermons, 1. 809. 

The study of History Is, . . . ns Coleridge said of Toetry, 
its own great reward, a thing to bo loved and cviticabM 
for Its own sake. 

Stubbi, Medieval and Modem Hist, p. 24. 

6. To improve; meliorate; correct; civilize. 

To eulHvatc the wild licentious savage. 

» Additon, Cato, I, 4. 

COltlTated (kul'ti-vft-ted), p. a. Produced by 
or subjected to cultivation; speoifloally, cul- 
tured; refined; educated. 

My researches Into etiltivafed plants show that certain 
species are extinct, or becoming extinct, since the histori- 
cal fllSKSh. 

Be Candolle, Orlg. of Cultivated Plants (trans.), p. 4S9. 

In proportion as Uiere are more thoroughly exdtivated 
persons m a community will the finer uses of prosperity 
be taught and the vulgar uses of It become disreputable. 

Lowell, Oration, Harvard, Nov. 8, 1888. 
cnltivating (kul'ti-va-tingl, p. a. Eugaged 
in the processes of cultivation; agricultural. 
[Rare.] 

The Russian Village Communities were seen to be the 
Indian Village Communities, It anything in a more archaic 
condition than the eastern cultivating group. 

Maine, Early Law and Custom, p. 240. 

onltivatlon (kul-ti-vS'shon), n. [= P. tmlti- 
vation, OF. couUveimn, eoutivoison, cultivoixon, 
etc., = Bp. eulHvacion = Pg. eulHvag&o = It. cul- 
twasUmet < ML. ^ctdHmtioin-), < culHvare, cul- 
tivate: see eulUvate.'] 1. The act or practice 
of tilling land and preparing it for crops ; tho ' 
agricultural mauagement of land; husbandry 
in general. 

Such Is the nature of Spain ; wild and stem tho moment 
It escapes from cultivation ; the desert and the garden are 
ever side by side. Irving, Alhambra, p. 278. 

а. Land in a cultivated state ; tilled land with 
its crops. [Bare.] 

It it curious to observe how defined the line is between 
tho rich green eultivalum and the barren yellow desert. 

£. Sarloriue, In the Soudan, p. 12. 

3. The act or process of producing by tillage : 
as, the culHvahon of com or grass.— 4. The use 
of a cultivator upon growing crops. — 6. The 
process of developing ; promotion of growth or 
strength, physical or mental : as, the cultivaUon 
of the oyster ; the cultivation of organic germs, 
or of animal virus; the cultivation of the miud, 
or of virtue, piety, etc. 

No capital Is better provided (than Madrid! with sundry 
of the higher means to cultivation, as its Royal Armory, 
Its Archieologloal Museum, and its glorious Picture nailery 
. . . remind one. Lathrop, Spanish Vistas, p. 26. 

б. The state of being cultivated; specifically, a 
state of moral or mental advancement ; culture ; 
refinement; tho union of learning and taste. 

You cannot have people of cultivation, of pure character, 

. . . professing to bo In communication with the spirit 
world and keeping up constant iiitcrconrse with It, with- 
out Its gradually reactlug on the whole conception of that 
other lUe. 0. W. Holmet, Thu Professor, i. 

Ftaotlonal cultivation. See the extract 


colter, eultelA Sharp-edged and pointed; colter- 
shaped, or &aped like a pruning-knife, as a 
body that is thick on one edge and acute on the 
other: as, a eultrate leaf; the beak of a bird is 
convex and eultrate. 

cultriform (kul'tri-fdrm), a. [= F. culiri/ornte, 
< L. cttffer, a knife, 4- ^orma, shape.] Cultrate : 
suecifically applied, in sooL, to a tapering or 
elongate part or organ when it is bounded by 
three sides meeting in angles, one of the sides 
being shorter than the omer two, so that the 
section everywhere is an acute-angled triangle, 
cultrirostral (kul-tri-ros'tral), a. [< NL. euTtri- 
roHtria, < L. culter, a knife, "+ rostrum, a beak, 
+ -al.} 1. Having a oul- 
trate bill ; having a bill 
shaped somewhat like 
the colter of a plow, or 
adapted for cutting like 
a knife: as, cultrirostral 
osciuG birds. — 2. Pertaining to or having the 
characters of the Cultrirostres. 

Also, erroneously, oultiroatral. 

Onltrirostres (kul-tri-ros'trez). n. pi. [NL., pi. 
of cultriroatris : see cultriroatrai.'] 1 . In Cuvier’s 
system of classification, a family of Orallw, in- 
cluding the cranes, courlans, herons, storks, 
and sundiy other large waders, as distinguished 
from the Preaairoatres or plover group, and the 
Longiroatrea or euipn group. [Not in use. ] — 2. 
In some later systems, a group of lamimplan- 
tar oscuie passerine birds, as the crows and 
corvine birds generally. 

Also, erroneously, Cultiroatrea. 
coltrivorous (kul-triv'p-ms), a. [= Hp. ml- 
trivoro, < L. eulter, a kiiife, + vorare, swallow, 
devoiu:.] Swallowing or seeming to swallow 
knives. DungUaon. [Bare.] 


Recent explorers affirm that there la no reason why 
these canals should not be again filled from those rivers, 
when the intervening country . . . would tmeome cul- 
turable. Bttcyc. Brit., XVI. 48. 

2. Capable of becoming cultured or refined. 
[Rare in both uses.] 

CtQtnral [kul'tfpf-al)j a. [= F. cultural; < cul- 
ture + -a/.] Pertaining to culture ; specificnlly, 
pertaining to mental culture or discipline; edu- 
cational ; promoting refinement or education. 

Lang., p. 172. 


In every variety of aidtural condition. 

Whitney, Life and Orowth of 


Science, 1 


-Organisms and Disease, p. 26. 
• 83 m. S. Training, Diteiplitus, Education, etc. Sue in- 
etruotion. — 6 and 6 . Bsjinontent, etc. See culture. 

cultivator (kul'ti-va-tpr), n. [= F. oultivateur, 
OF. oulUveor, couUvedr, etc., = Sp. Pg. oulti- 
vador s It. coltivatore, < ML. as if *oumvator, 
< oultivare, cultivate : see cultivate.'] On© who 
or that which cultivates, (a) One who tills or pro- 

C 3 S land for crops, or carries on the operations of nus- 
dry in general ; a farmer ; a husbandman ; an agricul- 
turist. (6) A producer by cultivation : a grower of any 
kind of products : as, a cultivator of oysters. 

It has been lately oomplaitied of, by some cultivatore of 
clover-grass, that from a great quantity of the seed not 
any grass springs up. Boyle. 

( 0 ) An o^oultural implement used to loosen the earth and 
Uproot the weeds about growing crops which are planted 
In rows or hills. It consists of points or shares attached 
to a framework, usually adjustable In width, and having 
draft-wbeels which govern the depth to which the ground 
Is broken ]u>. It Is drawn between the rows of plants by 
a horse. There are also light forms which are operated 

tt nd. (d) One who devotes special attention, oare, or 
to aome person or pursuit. 

The most-anoeessful eulHvatore of physical science. 

Buckle, Clvlltcatlon, I. L 

enltrato, enltratod (kul'tr&t, -tri-ted), a. [< 
L. «Nl(rafu«, knife-fihaped,< uwftor,aksifei see 


[Not common before the nineteenth centnry, 
except with strong oonsoiousness of the meta- 
phor involved, though used in Latin by Cicero.] 


Sir T. More, Works, p. 14. 

The culture and manurance of minds In youth hath such 
a toreible (though unseen) operation os hardly any length 
of time or coutontion of labour can countervail it after- 
wards. Bacon, Advancement of Leanilng (Original 

[English ed.), Works, III 416. 

O Lord, If thou sulfur not thy servaitt, Uiat we may pmy 
Itefore thee, and thou give us snod unto onr heart, and 
culture to our understanding, that there may come fruit 
of It, how shall each man live that Is corrupt, who heareth 
the place of a man ? 2 Bsd. vili. 6 . 

Culture, tho acquainting ourselves with the best that 
has bcou known and said In the world, and thtu with the 
history of the human spirit. 

M. Arnold, Literature and Dogma, Pref. 

6. The result of mental cultivation, or the state 
of being cultivated; refinement or enlighten- 
ment; learning and taste; in a broad sense, 
civilization; as, a man of culture. 

CtUture or Ctvillzatinii, taken In its whie ethnographio 
Is that complex whole which includes knowledge, 
sis, law, custom, and any other capabui- 


lielle/, u 

ties and liutUM acquiroa by niB .. 

k B. Tylor, ITim. Culture, 1. 1. 
Culture in Its widest sense is, I take it, thorough ac- 
(luaintance with all the old and new reiiilU of Intellec- 
tual activity in all departments of knowledge, so far as 
they conduce to welfare, to correct living, ami to rational 
conduct. W. K. Brooke, Law of ilereility, p. 272. 

6. The training of the human body. 

Amongst wlioin [the Spartans] also b 

and especially in the culture of their 1 

observed tho most equality with the c( 

Hobbe*, tr. of Thucydides, L 

7. The pursuit of any art or soionoe with a 
view to Its improvement. 

Our notional resources are developed by an earnest 
culture of the arts of peace. Banerttft, Hist. U. S., I. Ink 
8f. (Cultivated ground. 

Proceeds the caravan 


ueuiliui CUXkUXe, a puwm 01 uiw^icna in » 1 
of the consistence of Jelly by means of goiatln 
!. ture, in bacteriology, a growth of one kind ol 
from admixture of other varieties.— Solid C 


itself. 

culturatef, V. t. [< ML. culturatus, pp. of cul~ 
turare, cultivate, s L. cultura, cultivation, cul- 
ture : see culture, ».] To cultivate. Capt. John 
Smith. 

cnlture (kurtur), ». [< F. culture = Pr. Bp. 

I’g. cultura =’ It. cultura, coltura = G. Dan. 
kultur, < L. cultura, cultivation, tillage, care, 
culture, < cultus, pp. of colere, till, cultivate : 
8 C 0 omB.] 1. The act of tilliug and preparing 
the earth for crops ; tillage ; cultivation. 

So that these three last were slower than the ordinary 
wheat of Itself ; and this ctdture did rather retard their 
advance. Bacon, Sylva Sylvorum, t 402. 

In vain our toll. 

We ought to blame the culture, not the soil. 

Pope, Essay on Man, Iv. 14. 
2. The act of promoting growth in animals or 
plants, but especially in the latter; specifically, 
the process of raising plants with a ^ew to the 
production of improved varieties. 

One might wear any passion out of a family by culture, as 
skillful gardeners blot a colour out of a tulip that hurts 
Its beauty. Taller, 

These bud variations . . . occur rarely under uatiue, 
but they are far from rare under culture. 

Darwin, Origin of Species, 1. 
Hence — 8. In bacteriologv : (a) The propaga- 
tion of bacteria or other nuorosoopic organisms 
by the introduction of the germs into suitably 
prepared fiuids or other media, or of parasitio 
fungi upon living plants. Also called cultiva- 
tion. 

The only thing to be done now was to take advantage of 
what had previously been learned as to the attenuation of 
virus, and endeavor, through successive euUuree, to pro- 
gressively lessen the hamtfulness of the rabid poison. 

Sei. Amer. Supp., p. 8602. 
(b) The product of such culture. 

This bacillus |of typhoid fever] isdUBcuIt to stain in tis- 


Suek't Handbook ^ Med. SeUneee, tV. Yd 
4. The systematic improvement and refine- 
ment of the mind, e^oially of one’s own. 


Dyer, The Fleece, 
Qslatln culture, a nuwth of bacteria In a medium mailo 

... . .. * “Dlatln.— Pure CU\- 

Ind of iMctoria fn -t 

-BoUd culture. Belli 

I of bacteria, etc., for whicli tho medium is a solid i.i 
ordinary temperatures, usually gelatin or a preparation, 
such as agar-agar, made from ulgoi.— Teei-tUbe cul- 
ture, a growth of bacteria in a test-tube, e 8^ 4-6. Be- 
finement, Cxiltivation, Cutture. Each of tlicse words may 
represent a process or tlie result of that process. Only 

refinement can, when uuquaUfied, represent a — 

.. ... .. .. . : la properly] 

what Is ^ss, Cl 

luuc. mm uie line, or n urxiitliiiK of Olie Out of a similar 
condUion in which he is supposed to have been at the 
start. Cultivation and culture represent the person or 
the better part of him as made to grow by long-continued 
and thorough work. liefinemenl and cultiration, as thus 
representing the more negative and the moru positive 
aspects of the improvement of man, were inncn more 
common until within thirty years; since Uien culture 
has largely supplanted cultivation; tills cliange, coming 
when great attention was conoentrating about the sub- 
ject of the development of all the departments of the 
nature of man, produced a great enlargement of the defl- 
iiltluu of culture, for a time the Improvement and grati- 
fication of taste being magnified in undue proportion by 
some, and by others the mere acquisition of knowledge. 
The word is now applied to the Improveniont of the whole 
man, bodily, rnentmly, and spiritually, although bodily 
training is not prominent unless specially mentioned: the 
mural and tlie spiritual are Jealuiisiy included. Culture 
may be used of the state of society as well as at the man ; 
refinement and cultivation refer primarily to the state of 
the individual. As referring to either, eullure In Its 
broadest sense may be called tho highest phase of civili- 
zation. 

What do we mean by this fine word Culture, so much in 
vogue at present? What the Greeks naturally expressed 
by their n-aiAtia, the Romans by bunianltas, wc less hap- 
pily ^ to express by tho more artificial word Culture. 
. . . When applied to tho human being, it meant, I sup- 
pose, the “educing or drawing forth [of] all thot Is iwten- 
tlally in a man," the training [of] all the energies and capa- 
cities of his being to tho highest pitch, and ilirecting them 
to tlieir true ends. Shairp, Culture and Religion, 1. 

cultuxe (kiil'Jto), V. t. ; pret. and pp. cultureil, 
ppr. culturing. [< culture, n. Cf. ML, cultv- 
rare; see cuuamfe.] To cultivate; as, cul- 
tured vales,” Shenatone, Elegies, xxv. 
cnltore-blllb (kul't§r-bulb), «. A bulb-shaped 
culture-tube. Doliey, Bacteria Investigation, 
p. 76. 

culture-cell (kul'^fir-sel), n, A small moist 
chamber for the microscopic observation of the 
culture of organic genns. it is usuaUy made by 
fixing to a microscopic slide a short glass cylinder; upon 
the latter a cover-glass la placed, and the culture Is made 
In a drop of fluid on tho lower surface of tho cover-glaaa, 
thus being availatile for microscopiu examination at all 
times without disturbance. Tho culture is kept moist by 
water In the bottom of the celL 



cultured 

cultured (kul't^rd), a, Havingoulture; refined. 
The 8011*0 (if beauty In imturo, even aniunii eultund peo- 
ple, i* lea* often met with than otliermontiu endowment*. 

h. Taylor. 

culture-fluid (kul'5\ir-flO''id), n. A fluid culture- 
medium. 


CUlturelesB (kul'tyr-les), a. Without culture; 
imctilturod. 

culture-medium (kul'tur-mS*di-um), n. A Bub- 
Btauce, solid or fluid, iu which bacteria or other 
microscopic orgaulsras are cultivatecl. Anioiiis 
the froijULMitly uied cultiira-medla are moat-broth*, (le- 
ruotloiiH of diuiR, hay, and varlou* vegetablu guliMtancea, 
iiipr-aoliitlon, oraiiKe-Jiiio.e, liollcd potatoe*, Kolatin, and 
Knlatiii-liko preparatloiiH of alKto, a* agar-aKur. 

culture-oven (kul'tyr-uv*n), n. A Hmall warm- 
ed ohamborj kept at a uniform temporature, in 
which certam bacterial oulturoa are made. Bee 
culture, 8 fa). 

eulture-tuoe (kurjtjr-tub), «. A tube in wlilch 
bacteria, etc., are cultivated. 

CUlturiBt (ktil'Jto-i8t). n. [< culture + -wt.] 1 . 
A cultivator; one who produces anything by 
cultivation. 

The oyster industry 1* rapidly imKRlng from the hand* of 
the fisbennan Into those of tlio oyster euUuriM. 

kiicyc. Brit; XVIII. 108. 
2 . An advocate of the spread of culture or the 
eduoation of tho intellectual and esthetic pow- 
ers; especially, one who regards culture in this 
sense ratlier than religion as the central clement 
in civilisation. 

The CtUhiritU . . . say that, since every man must have 
hls ideal— material and selllsh, or unsoIHsh and spiritual 
— It Ilea mainly with culture to determine whotlier lueu 
■hall rest content with grosser alms or raise their thoughts 
to tho higher Ideals. Shairy, Culture and Uallgluu, 1. 

GUltus (kul'tus), n. [=s G. Tcultm, etc., < L. 
care, culture, rennement; see cuff.] 1. 
A sysiem of religious belie! and worship ; same 
as cult, 2. 


Falcon and eulvor, on each tower, 

Stood prompt their deadly halt to shower. 

Scott, L. of L. M,, iv. 17. 

culver-dung (kul'vCr-duiig)^ it. The droppings 
of pigeons. 

culverfoot (kul'v6r-fftt),«. l< culver^ + foot.'} 
A species of crane's-bill, Geranium columbinum, 
the loaves of which are cleft like a bird’s foot. 

culver-housct (kul'ver-hous), n. [< ME. cul- 
ver-, coltw-hous; < culver! .4. houee.] A dove- 
cote. 

Under thl collier hout in alle the brede 
Make inewes tweyne. 

PaUadiun, Hnslmndrle (E. E. T. 8.), p. 21. 

CUlverin (knrv6r-ia), n. [< OP. coulewirine, 
coimvrine, F. eouleuvrine, < ML. colubrina, a 
culverin, dim. of cohibra Q OP. couleuvre), a 
CUlverin, lit. a serpent, < L. colubra, fern, of 
coluber, a serpent: see Coluber.} An early name 
of the cannon, (o) lx>osely, any small gun ; especially 
so used in the earliest days of artillery. (6) In the six- 
teenth century, the heaviest gun lu ordinary use, as on 
shipboard or the like, corresponding nearly to the long 18- 
pounders of later times. It is also mentioned as throw- 
ing a shot of If. pounds' weight. In tho seventeenth cen- 
tury the name was retained fur this piece, though much 
heavier guns were In use. Also called outlier and whole 
culverin. licedemi-culverin. Hometimos spelled culesWitc. 
Hurrah 1 the foes are moving I Hark to tlic mingled din 
Of fife, and steed, and triiinp, and drum, and roaring cul- 
verin. Macaulay, Ivry. 

The Constable advanced with four pieces of heavy ar- 
tillery, four etilverinfe, and (our lighter pieces. 

Motley, Dutch Republic, 1. 177. 
Bastard oalverln, In the aixtoenth century, a cannon 
siiiallur than the culverin, llrlng a projectile usually from 
6 to 8 pounds In weight. 

culveriueer (kuFvfer-in-or'), w. [< culverin -f 
-cer.} One who liad charge of tho loading and 
llriiig of a culverin. 


the propagation of its (ioctrines. 

leaac Taylor, The Alphabet, 11. m3. 
Pure ethics is not now formulated and concreted into a 
eufttw, a (rnterulty with assemhllugs and holy-days, with 
song aud hook, with brick and stone. 

MlfWitim, N. A. Ucv., CXXVI. 417. 

2 , The moral or esthetic statu or condition of 
a particular time or place. 

CUitUS-cod (kurtus-kod), ft. [Said to be < Ohi- 
nook cu/fMA, worthless, of little valuo,-t- E. 

A chiroid fish, Ojthiodon elongatus, of a length- 



ened form, with a long pointed head and many 
dorsal spines and rays, it reac hes a length of from 
8 to 4 feet and a weight of from .'«*) to 40 pounds. It 
abounds along the Pacific coast ef the United .States, and 
Is one of tho most important fnod-nshes of that region. 
Also called yreen-coii, and by many other names. 

Onltirt, n. A Middle English fonn of color. 
•onlUB, -cula, -culum. [L., m., f., neut., re- 
spectively, of -ciiliM, a compound dim. term., 
consisting of -c, an adj. term, used as dim. (see 
-ic), + -ul-us, a dim. term. : see -w/c, -cl, -Ic, etc.] 
A diminutive tenniuation iu Latin words, some 
of which have entered English without change, 
&» faecioulus, curriculum, operculum, opueculum, 
tenaculum, vinctiluin, etc., but whion nave nsu- 
allv taken the form -culc, as in animalcule, reti- 
cule^ ete., or more frequently -cle, as in article, 
aurxcle, particle, conrentiele, versicle, ventricle, 
etc. See -culc, -cle. 

culver^ (kul'vfir), n. [< ME. culver, colvtr, coU 
vere, eolfre, culfrc, < AS. etdfre, entire, a dove, 
prob. a coiTuption of L. columba, a dove : see 
Cofu»»f>al.] A dove; a pigeon. [Now only local.] 
Crye to Crist that ho wolde hus coluerc sende, 

Tho wliiche Is tho holy goat that nut of hciiene desceudede. 

JHert Ploioman (C), xvlli. 24«. 
Lykc as the Culver, on the hared bough, 

Hit* iiiourulug for the alisoncu of her mate. 

Syemer, Sonnets, Ixxxviii. 
culver'^ (kul'vfir), «. [Short for culverin, per- 
haps with reference to culver!, a dove, as mins 
were sometimes called by tho names of birds ; 
e. g., falcon and «al;er.] Same as culverin. 


Brit., XI. sflo. 

CUlverkey (kul'vfer-ko), n. [Ajipar. < culver!, 
a dov<», + key, the husk containing the seed of 
an ash (or maple : see ash-key ana maplc-kcy) ; 
but the connection of culver!, a dove, with the 
ash-tree is not obvious. Columbine and culver!, 
however, are (prob.) etymologically related 
(^ult. < L. coltmbus, a dove): see culver!,} 1 , 
A bunch of the pods of the ash-tree. — 2 t. A 
meadow-flower, probably the bluebell, Sdlla 
nutans. 

Looking down tho meadows, [I] could see, here a lioy 
gathering lilies and lady-smocks, and thuro a girl cropping 
ailmrkeyi and cowslips. I. Walton, Complete Angler, xl. 
Purple narcissus like the morning rays, 

Pale gander-grass, and azure cttlverkeyet. 

J. Davore, quoted In 1. Walton s Complete Angler, I. 

Oulver’s-phyBic (kul'v6rz-fiz'ik), n. [After a 
Dr. Culver, who used it in his practice.] The 
popular name of Verot»ca(Leptandra) Virginica. 
The thick, blackish r<M>t has a iiausooiis, bitter taste, act- 
ing os a violent einoto-cathartlc, and has long been In use 
In medicine. 

Quiver' B-root (kul'vferz-rftt), n. Same as Cul- 
ver’s-physic. 

culvert^ (kul'vArt), n. [Appar. an accom., in 
imitation of covert, a covered place, of P, oou- 
louere, a channel, gutter, also a colander, < coa- 
ler, run, drain : see cuUis^, colander.} An arched 
or flat-covered drain of brickwork or masonry 
carried under a road, railroad, canal, etc., for 
tho passage of water. 

culvert‘‘^t, «. [ME,, also culvart, eulvard, < OF. 
culvert, cuilvert, euivert, cuvert, c-ouvert, colvert, 
also coUibert, colibert (ML. coUibertus, also, af- 
ter F., cutverta), low, servile, as noun a serf, 
vassal : see oollibert.} False ; villainous. 

The porter is cufuert and felnn. 

King Uom (E. E. T. 8.), p. eo. 
The king bode a stlward 
That was fol ant ouivard. 

Chron. Eng. (Ritson’s Metr. Rom., II.), L 787. 

colvertage (kul'vAr-tsi), n. r< OP. culvertage, 
cuvertage, couvertage (ML. eufvertagium), < cul- 
vert, serf, vassal : see culverfK} In early Eng. 
laic, the forfeiture by tenant or vassal of hls 
holding and his position as a freeman, result- 
ing in a condition of servitude. 


In early times attendance at the posse comitatus was 
enforced by the penalty of culvertage, orturntall, viz., for- 
feiture of property and perpetual servitude. 

Eneye. Brit., Vm. 446. 

cnlvertall (kul'v6r-tai), «. [< cuher! -k tail!. 
Of. dovetail.} In joinery and carp., a dovetail 
joint, as the fastening of a ship’s oarlings into 
the beam. 


onlvertailed (kul'vto-tfild), a. United or 
fastened, as pieces of timber, by a dovetaU 
joint; dovetailed: used by shipwrights, 
erdvertshipt, n. [ME. ktuvertachipe; < outoerfS 
■f ship.} Falsehood ; wickedness. 

Efter the like time U>et ure Louerd themiide broubte 
so to gmndo his [tho devH's] kolnte ktUuerttehipe & his 
prude strenetbo. Anerm Jtiwle, p. 294. 

culverwort (kul'v6r-w6rt), n. [< culver! + 
trorfl. j The columbine, Aquilegia vulgaris : so 
named from the resemblance of its flowers to 
the heads of little pigeons around a dish. Sec 
cut under columbine, 
culy, n. See kuU. 

cumt, An obsolete spelling of come. 

Ouma (ku'mft), n. [NL,, appar. for *Cyma (see 
cymn^ in other senses ) , < Gr. Kvpa, a wave, a waved 
molding, etc. : see cjfwta, cyme.] 1. la conch., a 
genus of rhachiglossate pectinibranchiate gas- 
&opod8, of tho family Jauricidee. Humphreys, 
1796 .— 2 . A genus of crustaceans, of the family 
Cumidee, also giving name to a group Cumaoea. 
Also Cyma. 

Onmacea (ki)-ma'sS-|l), n. pi. [NL., < Cuma + 
-acea.} A group of thoracostraeous crusta- 
ceans, of which the type is the genus Cuma. 

The Cumaeea resemble the arthrcstracous Cruetavea la 
having eyes without a movable stalk ; Viut they closely re- 
semble the Sehiiopoda in the form of the liody, thus cor- 
responding with the lower developmental stages of tho 
deeapudoiis crustaceans. 

The Cumaeea ... ore very remarkable forms allied to 
the Schizopoda and Nehalia on the one hand, ami on the 
other to the Edrioiihthalmla and Oopepoda while they 
appear. In many reapecits, to represent persistent larvte of 
the higher Crustacea, Huxley, Airnt. Invert,, p. 308. 

cumacean (ku-ma'so-an), a. and n. I. a. Of or 
pertaining to the Cumaeea. Also cumaceouet. 

n. «. A member of the Cumaeea, 
cnmaceoUB (kq-ma'sbius), a. Same as cuma- 
cean. 

Otmiscan (ku-me'an), a. Of or pertaining to 
Cumte, an ancieni city on the coast of Campa- 
nia, reputed the earliest of the Greek settle- 
ments in Italy.- cumiean sibyl, one of the legen- 
dary prophetic women whose antnoiity in matters of 
divination was acknowledged by tho Romans. 800 tibyl. 
OUmarin (ku'ma-rin), n. Same as coumarin. 
duabent (kum^'beut), a. [< L. *cumben{t-)8, 
ppr. of "cMwificrc (only in comp, concumbere, 
tncmnbere, etc.), nasalized form of cuhare. lie 
down : see cubit, and cf. accumbent, incumoent, 
procumbent, recumbent,} Lying down; reclin- 
ing; recumbent. [Bare.] 

At the fountalnes am as many ewmbent figures of mar- 
ble under very large niches of stone. 

livelyn, Diary, Nov. 12, 1644. 

A handsome monument of Caen stone, being a nimbent 
effigy on an altar-tomb, was placed on the north side ol 
the ehanuel [lu Whalley church | lu 1842. 

Bainee, Hist. Lancashire, II, 7, note, 
comber (kum'bftr), v. t. [< ME. cumbren, com- 
Irron, < OF. combrer, hinder, obstruct, common- 
ly in comp, encombrer, F. encombrer s= 'Pr. en- 
combrar = It. ingomhrare, < ML. incumbrare, 
hinder, obstruct, encumber, < L, in- + ML. 
^cumbrus, combrus, obstruction, etc., < L. cumu- 
lus, a heap: see cumber, n., and cf. encumber, 
of which cumber, 11., is in part an abbreviated 
form.] 1 . To burden or obstruct with or as 
with a load or weight, or any impediment ; load 
excessively or uselessly; press upon; choke 
up ; clog. 

Behold, these three years I come seeking fruit on thl* 
fig tree, and find none : out It down ; why eumbereth It the 
ground ? Luke xiii. 7. 

A variety of frivolous arguments etnnhsr* the memory 
to no purpose. Locke. 

The fallen images 
Cumber the weedy courts. 

Bryaid, Hymn to Death. 

The whole slope It cumbered by masses of rock. 

Tyndall, Forms of Water, p. 44. 
2. To be a clog to; hinder by obstruction; 
hamper in movement. 

Why asks he what avails him not in fight, 

And would but cumber and retard hi* fllgntf 

Dryden. 

8. To trouble ; perplex ; embarrass ; distract. 
For 3if thon comest ajeln Conclenoe thou eumbreet thl- 
selueu. 

And so wltnesseth godes word and holtwrlt bothe. 

Piere Plowman (AX x. 91. 
Domestic fury, and fierce civil strife, 

Shall cumber all the parts of Italy. 

Shak., J. C., Ul. 1. 

cumber (kum'bdr). n. [This noun, thouf^h later 
than the verb in E., aud derived from it, is in 
the otheV tonnes the orig. of the verb. For- 
merly also written comber; OF. eombre, an ob- 
struction of stakes, etc., in a river to oatob 


flrii 0»ut comp, meombre sa Pr. enoombre ss It. 
ingoni^, hindranoe, embarraasment, dlatreas, 
verbal n. (of. dScomhrea, rubbiah), < encombrer, 
etc. : aeo encumber), same aa OF. combte, a heap, 
top, summit (see eumble), ss Pg. combro, Comoro, 
a heap of earth, = Pr. comol, heap ; ML. (< OF., 
etc.) combra, eumbra, an obstruction in a river 
to catch fish, combri, pi. of combrus, a heap of 
felled trees obstructing a road, eomblus, a heap ; 
hence (< ML. *mmbru8, combrus) MHQ. kum- 
ber, rubbish, burden, oppression, trouble, need, 
Q. Dan. kummer, troxuJle, grief, Q. dial, rub- 
bish, D. kommer, trouble, grief, dung of a 
bare ; all ult. < L. cumulus, a heap : see eumu^ 
lus. For the change of m to mb, cf. number, 
chamber, etc. ; for the change of I to r, of. chap- 
<er.] If. That which cumbers ; a burden; a 
hindranoe ; an obstruction. 

Thai lade thy help*, and thus thy eumbert spring. 

Fairfax, tr. of Tomo, Tl. 78. 

The stooles & other comber are remov'd when y* aaiein- 
bly rise*. Evelyn, Diary, March 1, 1M4. 

2. Plmbarrassmont; disturbance; distress; trou- 
ble. [Archaic.] 


Red hand In the foray, 

How sound Is thy slumber I 

Scoff, L. of the L., 111. 16. 

Ciunbergrotuid (kum'ber-ground^, n. [< cum- 
ber, V., + obj. ground^.2 Anything worthless. 
Mackay, 

CUmberleSB (kum'bCr-les), a. [< cumber, n., + 
-tess."] Free from care, distress, or encum- 
brance. [Rare.] 

Bird of the wilderness, 

BUthesuiue and eumberUee, 

Hogg, The Skylark. 

cumbermentf, «. [< ME. comberment, combur- 
ment; < cumber + -ment. Cf. encumhermenW] 
Same as cumber. 

Who-so wole haue heuen to Ills hire, 

Kepe he him from the deuelis eombtrment. 

tlymne to Virgin, etc. (R. E. T. 8.), p. Wl, 

cumbersome (kum'bfer-sum), a. [< cumber + 
-some.} 1. Burdensome; troublesome; em- 
barrassing; vexatious: as, “cumbersome obe- 
dience,” ^r P. Sidney, 
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2. The state of being cumbered, overburdened, eumlnol (kum'i-nol), n. [< cumin + -ol, < L. 
obstructed, hindered, or perplexed; cumber; oleum.) A colorless oil (C!inHi20), cumin (or 
trouble. cumyl) aldehyde, obtained from the seeds of 

Colde care and eumbraunee is come to ous alle. oumiu. It has an agreeable ixior and a burning taste, is 

Fiere Ploteman (C), xxl. 27a lighter than water, and bolls at a temperature of 480“ K. 
HIr robe that she was in olad was so grete that for com- CUmlingf, ». Same as comeling. 
braunee she rayght not a-rise. Merlin (E. E. T. 8.), 11. 2»8. cumly *t, a. An obsolete spelling of comely. 
Oumbrian (kum'brl-an), a. [< Cumbria, Latin- cumly'*, n. Bee cumbly. 
ized n&mo ot Cumberland.) Of or pertaining to CUmmer (kura'6r), n. [Be., also ktmmer: see 
the early medieval British principality or king- kimmer and commere.) 1. A gossip ; a friend 
dom of Cumbria or Btrath^de, or to Cumber- acquaintance. 

land, a northern county of liugland, which con- A canty quean was Kate, and a special mtrtrmrr of ray 
Stituted a part of it. ‘I” ^ twenty years syne. Scott, Monastery, vllf, 

cumbrous (kum'bnis), o. [< ME. combrous, 2. Any woman; sjiecifleally, a girl or young 
comherous, comerous ;<. cumber, n., -i- ~ous.) 1. woman. — 8. A midwife. — 4. A witch. 
Burdensome; hindering or obstructing; ren- cummorbund, kamarbaud (kum'^r-bund), n, 

.to..:../. — ... ..i : — [Aiiglo-Iud. cummerbund, Hind. prop. A^imar- 

hana, < kamar, tho loins, + ftawdjalso bandh, a 
band, tie, < Bkt. y' bandh, tie, = E. biiuP, q. v.] 
A shawl, or large and loose sash, worn as a belt. 
Much a waUt-buniT U a eomninn imrt of East Indian coa- 
tume, and, IiuhIUiih serving ns a girdle. Is useful as a pro- 
teetion to the alalomen. 

Wliltu-turbaned natives, with scarlet and gold ropes fas- 
tened round the waist, glided about In the halls ; and some 
of tho more important jidded to the dignity of their ap- 
pearance by wearing large daggers in their ewnmerbunde, 
IT. H. JiueeM, Diary in Indln, I. 118. 

cummin, n. Bee cumin. 
camming (kum'ing), n. [Cf. comb^ =s coomb^, 
a measure, E. dial, comb, a brewing-vat.] A 


dering action difficult or toilsome; clogging; 
cumbersome. 

The lane was full thlkke and comberouee to come vp or 
down for the rokkes. Merlin (E. E. T. 8.), ill. 404. 

8wtft to their several quarters hasted then 
The eumbruue elements, earth, flood, nir, fire. 

Milton, K L., ill. 715. 

The processes by which that evolution fof organised be- 
ings] takes place are long, cumbrove, and wasteful pro- 
cesses of natural selection and hereditary descent. 

W. K. Clifford, Lectures, I. 218. 
2. Causing trouble or annoyance; troublo- 
some; vexatious. 

A cloud of cumbrous gnattes duo him molest. 


Spenser, F. Q., i. 1. 23. ypgge] foj jjng .^ort. * E, H. Jini^lt. 
a. Difficult to use; charactenzod by unwieldi- cummingtonite ^um'ing-ton-it), n. [< Cum- 
ness or clumsiness ; ungainly ; clumsy. minglon (see def. ) + -ite'^T] 1 . A variety of rho- 

pie cjimbr^ and nnwleldjr^stylo which disflgures^Eng- dqmte or manganese silicate^ occurring at Cum- 


lUh composition «o extennivciy. 


De Quiticey^ Stylo. 


mington, Massachusetts.— jj. An iron-niagne- 
It [a sbipj had a ruined dignity, a cumbroiu grandeur, gia variety of amphibole from the same locality, 
although Its masts were shatfcrea^^dl^sans rent ^ cumuauntf, n. and v. A Middle English form 
. , „ 'F- • Qi covenant. 

cmnbrouflly (kum brns-U), adv. In a cum- (kum'ol), n. [< L. ctm(iHum), cumin, + 

brous manner. > -• \ V x, 


nilor tills name as a solvent for gunis» t 


upon tho cyo. Sewardy Letus; 

cumbTOUsness (kum'brus-nes), n. The char- 
acter or quaUty of being cumbrous. ^ cumpauyablet, n. See C 07 «im 

CUmfortt.F.andn. A former speUing of cmn/orf. cSiplinetX^^ spelling of complin, 

cu^ortablef, a. A former spellmg of «w»/or<- cumquat, kumquat (kum'kwot), «? [TheCan- 
.. a.... ...... A...., toneso proniinciatior ’ 


1, cumfrey, «. See c.omfrey. oranei 

cum gxano sails (kum gr&'no sa'lis). [L. , lit. oranire of about the size of a niireon's eirir 

^-ornT^^iis'^aon' of o^tho Citrus Aurantium, vht. .JaponiccL 

granum,jffi&m (= b. very abundant in China and Japan, with a swe^ 

salt : see co»«-,^m<n, so/, «a/<L] With a slight ^nd and sharp acid pulp. It is used chiefly in 
qualification ; with some allowance ; not as lit- -.reBorves Also anpUed cumnuot 

^ statement cum gra- ^^aw,' k^mshfw (^im'sL),‘«. [Chinese 

T/ ^ plgeon-Engllsh I said to bo a corruption of E. 

1 Denized commission, an allowance or consideration ; but, 
. an ^id V«par^ed*from the oTl Wmli!“for’mVnS CWes, the Amoy prouuneiation of 

roiorle«s Ubular crygtaln, which may he ■ublimed without CJnnOHe waw OTatPlul thanks.] A I^esent 


2. Inconvenient; awkward; unwieldy; un- 
mauageablo ; not easily borne or managed : 
as, a cumbersome load ; a cumbersome maohino. 

The weapons of natural reason ... arc as the armour 
of Saul, rather cwiiberiome about the soldier of LTirist 
than needfull. Hooker, Eccles. Polity, 111. 8. 

cumbersomely (kum'b^r-sum-li), adv. In a 
cumiiersome manner. 

Humane [human] art acts upon the matter from without 
cumbertomelg and moliminously, with tumult and horli- 
burly. Cudteorth, lutellectual System, p. 179. 

cumbersomeness (kum'b^r-sum-nes), n. The 
quality of being cumbersome or troublesome. 

eumber-WOrldf (kum'b6r-w6rld), n. r< ME. 
combre-ioorld ; < cumber, v,, + obj. world.) Any- 
thing or any person that encumbers the world 
without being useful. 

A cumber -world, yet In the world am left, 

A fruitless plot with brambles overgrown. 

Drayton, Eclogues, 11. 

CUmbi (kUm'bi), n. [S. Araer.] A superior 
kind of cloth made in Peru and Bolivia from the 
wool of tho alpaca. 

CUmblef, ». [< OF. comble, a heap, top, summit, 
F. comole, top, summit, < L. cumulus, a heap: 
see cumber, n., and cumulus.) Top; summit; 
onlmination. 

But this word 8ouverain, clean contrary, hath raised It- 
self to that eumble of greatness, that it is no w applied only 
to the king. Howell, Epist. Ded. to Cotgrave's Diet. 

cumbly (kum'bli), n. In India, a coarse woolen 
wrap or blanket worn as a cloak in wot weather. 
Also spelled combly and cumly. 

The Natives quivering and quaking after Sunset, wrap- 
ping themselves In a Comblg or Hair-cloth. 

Fryer, New Account of East India and Persia, p. 64. 

Ctunbrancet (kum'brans), n. [< ME. cumbranse, 
combranse, oomhraunse, combraunce, by apher- 
esis from encumbrance, q. v.] 1. That which 
cumbers or encumbers; an enoumbranoe; a 
hindrance ; an embarrassment. 

By due proportion measuring ev’ry pace, 

It avota the eumbranee of each hinderii^ doubt. 

Drayton, Borons' Wars. 

The two kings, for the eombranoe of their trainee, were 
oonstrotned to disseusr themsolues for time of their iour- 
ney. Uakluyt'e Voyagee, II. 21. 


0 pronunciation of Chinese kin kcu, golden 
the native name of the fruit.] A very 


decomposition. 

cumin, cummin (kum'in), n. 


of any kmd ; a gift or douceur; bakshish. 

cumulan{t-)8, 


, ,, [Early mod. E. cumulant (ku'niu-laiit), «. [< L . 

reg. cummin, < ME. cummin, comin, < AS. cumin, ppr. of cumularej heap up: see cumulate.) The 
cymen, cymin = D. komijn = MLG. ktmen, ka- denominator of the simple algebraical fraction 
then, komin, kamin, kdmen = OHG. chumin, cu- which expresses the value of a simple continued 
min, also ohumil, MHO. kumel, G. kiimmel (OHG. fraction. Same as continuant. 
also chumi, cumi, also chumich, eumich, MHG, cumulate (ku'mu-lat), v. t . ; pret. and pp. cumu- 
kumich, kiimich, Q. dial, kummich) = 8w. kum- lated, ppr. cumulating. [< L. cumulatus, pp. of 
min = Dan. kummen, cumin, caraway, = OF. cumularc, heap up, < cumulus, aheap: see cumu- 
comin, cumin, F. cumin = 8^. Pg. comino = It. lus. Cf. accumulate.) 1. To gather or throw 
comino, cumino = ORuss. kjumin’A, Russ, kimi- into a heap or mass; bring together; acoumu- 
nu, kmind, tmind = Serv. ktmin = Bohom. Pol. late. [Now rare,] 


» = Idth. kminai s= Albanian lyimino 
Hung, kdmeny, < L. cuminum, cyminum, < Gr. 
Kv/uvov, < Heb. kammdn, Ar. kammun, cumin, 
cumin-seed.] 1. A fennel-like umbelliferous 
plant, Cuminum Cyminum. it is an annual, found 
wild in Egypt and Syria, and cultivated time out of mind 
fur the sake of its fruit. Bee def. 2. 


that beholds the mighty shoals of shells bedded 
and cumulated heap upon heap among earth will scarcely 
conceive which way these could ever five. Woodward. 

All the extremes of worth and beauty that were cumu- 
lated in Camilla. Shelton, tr. of Don Quixote, iv. 6. 

2. In Louisiana law, to combine in a single ac- 
tion; applied to actions or causoa of action, 
cumulation (ku-mil-la'shon), n. [= F. cumula- 
tion s= Bp. cumulacion = Pg. cumulafdo =s It. 
, ,, , cumulasione, < L. as if *cumulatio(n-), < cumu- 

li. The fruit of this plant, commonly called cum- heap up: see cumulate.) 1. The act of 
tn-seed. ThUfruitisagrecablyaromatlc. and, like thatof heaping together or piling up; accumulation. 

caraway, dill, anise, etc., possesses well-marked stlmulat- a * 

ing and carminative propertieg. It is used in India os a ”** That which 18 cumulated Or heaped toge- 
condiment and os a constituent of curry -powder. ther; a heap.-— 3. In ctvtl law, and thence in 

Woe unto you, scribes and Pliarisees, hyiracrites I for yo Scots and Louisiana law, combination of causes 
pay tithe of mint and anise and cummin, and have omitted of action or defenHCH in a single proceeding; 
the welghUer matters of the law. Judgment, merev and joinder, so that all must bo tried together. The 
**“*• right to have several deteiisua proponed and discussed 


.. oa propoii 

8. A name of several |)lant8 of other genera. — 'I*?'!'.*’'**’.- ^ 

and a terpene*(CjoHiA).-^n of OIUK^, an uxygena^^ 
essential oil obtained from the seeds of cumin. Bee ewe 


.. time and have it disposed of, and then if ni 

BOnM of cumin, a substance obtained from cumin-seeds, put In another, ami so on. ... 

It contMns eumlnol and oymene, a hydrocarbon (CjqHiA CUmulatlSt (kn mfl-l^tist), tt. [< cumulate'^ 
>.— 011 of cumin, an oxygenated -iaf.] One who accumulates or collects. [Rare.] 
CUmulatlvS (ku'mu-l^tlv), u. i=P.cumulatif 
— WU eumitioWw^ow lunbeUlf- = ^mulativo; cumulate + Ave.) 1 . 

erous plant of sbutbeostm Europe. Adding to ; increasing the mass, weight, num- 



ouiralatiTs 

“ber, extent, amount, or force of (things of the 
same kind) : as, cumulative materials ; ownula- 
Uve arguments or testimony. Bee below. — 2. 
boreasing by sucoessive additions : as, the cu- 
mulative action of a force. 

I cannot help thlukliiK that the Indeflnable somethin); 
which we call character is cum uUUivt — that the Influence 
ol the same climate, acenery. and associations for several 
seneratluiM is necessary to Its wthurlii); head, and that 
the process is dlslurhed by continual change of place. 

iMWtU, Klreside 'IVavels, p. 98. 

No nimlern writer save l>e Quincey hag sustained him- 
self so easily and with such curnulalim force through pas- 
sages which strain the reader's mental power. 

Stedman, Viot. Poets, p. 401. 
8f. Composed of aggregated parts; composite; 
brought together by degrees. 

As for knowledge whicli man receiveth hy teaching, it 
is eumutative and not original. 

Jiacon, Advancement of Learning, 11. 147. 
OmnUlatlve action, in werf., the property of prmlucing 
considerable, and more or less sudden, effect after a large 
number of apnareiitly Inelfectlve doses, as of a drug or poi- 
son.— Oumulative argument, sn argutmmtatlun whose 
force lies in the concurrence of dilfcrent pruliahie ar- 
raments tending to one cnnoiuslnn.— OnmnlatiVS dltrl- 
dend. Bee dividMtd. — Oumulatlva' evldenoe, evideneo 
of wlilch tlie parts reinforce one another, producing an ef- 
fect stronger than any part taken by itself. — CuimuaUTa 
ISgaolM, several legacies In tlie tome will to the same per- 
son which, tlioughexpressedintheMmeorilmllarlaugnage, 
•rosuch os to be deemed additional to one another, and not 
merely a repeated expression <if one Intention already ex- 
pmssed.— dumulatlTe offonse, in into, an ofTeiiso com- 
mitted liy a repetition of acl s of tlie same kind, on the some 
day or on difleren t days. Heard. — Ctunulatlye sentence, 
in MU’, a sentence in which several fines or several terms of 
Imprisonment are added together, on account of conviction 
of several slmllaroffenses.- Oumulatlve sgrstem Of vot- 
ing, in oloctions, timt system by which each voter has the 
same numlier, or within one of the tame number, of votes 
as tliere are iiersoiis to be elected to a given offleo, and con 
give them all to one eunilidate or distribute them, 
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ounalrala (k^-nab'd-l^), n. [L., neut. pi., dim. 
of ouna, f. pi., a crame.] A cradle ; hence, 
birthplace or early abode. [Rare.] 

Lelpxig is in a peculiar sense the eunabula of Oerman 
soolaUsiu and spiritualism. 

O. S. Hail, flernian Culture, p. 74. 

Ctmabnlar (ku-uab'u-lttr), a. [< L. eunabula, 
a cradle^ -i- -ar.] Of* or pertaining to the cradle 
or to childhood. 

Onnantha (ku-nan'th&), n. [NL. (Haeckel, 
1879), < L. eunm, a cradle, nest, + Or. hvOoc, a 
flower.] The typical genus of CunanthincB. 
O nnanthin flB (ku-nan-tni'ne),tt, p/. [NL., < Cu- 
nantha 4- -»»«.] A group of Traohymeduainw 
with broad ponoh-Bhapod radial canals, and 
with otoporpa, typified by the genus Cunantha, 
cunctationt (Inmgk-t&'shpu), n. [< L. cuncta- 
tio(n-), contatio(n-), delay, < cunctari, contari, 
delay action, hesitate.] Delay; cautious slow- 
ness; deliberateness. 

Sueli a kind of Cunetati'im, Advisedness, and Procrasti- 
nation, is allowable also In all Oouncllsut State end War. 

IlutoeU, Letters, ii. 17. 

Festina Iciite, . . . celerity sliould always be oontem- 
pered with onuetatum. Sir T. Rrowim, Vulg. Err., v. 2. 
cnnctatilte (kungk'tfi-tiv), a. Cautiously slow ; 
delajdng ; deliiierate. [Rare.] 
cunctator (kuugk-ta'tpr), n. [= F. cunctateur, 
< L. cunctator, a delayer, lingerer (famous as a 
surname of the dictator Quintus Fabius Maxi- 
mus), < cunctari, delay : see eunctation.l One 
who delays or lingers: as, Fabius Cunctator 
(the delayer). [Rare.] 


ffim , The euntiform inscriptions of this pertod rNabnohod- 


Sapresentatlves, and to some extent lu liiitlsh elections, 
onmnlatively (ku'mf]i-l&-tiv-li), adr. In a cu- 
mulative manner ; increasingly ; by suooessivo 
additions. 

As time goes on and our knowledge of the planetary 
motions becomes more minutely precise, this method (of de- 
termining tlie parallax of the sun| will become eontlnnally 
and cumulaftiW.v more exact. C. A. Yowiy, Tli.e Hnii, p. 41. 
emntlli. n. Plural of cumulus. 

OUmuUform (ku'm^-li-ffirm), a. [< L. cumulus, a 
heap, + forma, form.] Having the form of cu- 
muli; oumulous; ouiuulose: applied to clouds. 
[Rare.] 

onmolito (kfi'raft-Ut), n. [< L. cumulus, a heap, 
+ -ito.] An aggregation of globulites (noo glob- 
uUte) with more or loss spherical, ovoid, or flat- 
tened rounded forms : a terra introduced into 
microscopical lithology by Vogelsang, 
onmalo-clrro-stratus (ku'mu - id - sir "6 - stra'- 
tus), n. [NL., < cumulH.s + cirrus + sfrofa-s.] 
A form of cloud. Bee cloud^, 1. 
oumulose (ku'iml-lds), «. [< L. ae if *eumulo- 
8US, < cumulus, a heap : sec cumulus.'] Full of 
heaps, or of curauli. 

OUmulo-stratus (ku"niu-ld-Htru'tus), n. [NL., 
< cumulus + stratus.] A form of cloud. Bee 
eloudi, 1. 

Cnnxulous (ku'tmt-lus), a. [< L. as if "eumulo- 
sus: BOO eumulose.] llesombling cumidi; cti- 
muliform; eumulose: applied to clouds. 

A series of white rumuloue elonds, such as are frciinently 
■eeli plied up near tlie liorisun on a siiniiiier's day. 

JVeimjiiib and Holden, Astroii., p. Slfi. 
CmntllttS (kfi'mu-lus), «. ; pi. cumuli (-11). [< L. 
cumulus, a heap', whence ult. cumhlc, cumber, 
and cumulate, accumulate, etc.] 1. The kind 
of cloud which appears in the form of rounded 
heaps or lulls, snowy-white at top with a darker 
horizontal base, chaaractoristic of mild, calm 
weather, especially in summer: the summer- 
day cloud. See cut under cloudi, 1. 

The vaiM’urs rolled away, studding the mountains wllli 
■moll flocks of white wool-like euinali. 

fl. ilinwMfi, Diary in India, II. ino. 
9. In anat, a lieap of cells siirrounding a ripe 
ovum in the Graafian follicle, and constituting 
the discus proligerus. 

enxnyl (kum'U), «. [< L. cum(inum), cumin, -f- 

-y/, < Gr. vh/, matter.] The hypothetical radi- 
cal (CioHjiO) of a series of corapoimds pro- 
cured from curain-seod. 

OOmylic (ku-rail'ik), a. [< ctmyl + -ic.] De- 
rived from or pertaining to cumyl.— Cumyllc 

acid, (-iiiiHpOg, a munobusic acid which crystallizes in 
briUiaut prisms, insoluble in water, 
ean^^ (kun^, v. An obsolete or dialeotal form of 

ean^ (kun), v. t. An obsolete or dialeotal form 
of con‘A. 

can* (kun), V. t. A variant of con^. 


CUnctipotent (kuugk-tip ' 6-tent), o. [< LL. 
cuHctipoten{t-)s, all-powerful, K L. cunctiis, all, 
all together (contr. or "mjunctus, cof^unctus, join- 
ed together: see conjunct, cot0oint), + potcn(t-)s, 
powerful.] All-powerful ; omnipotent. [Rare.] 
O true, peculiar vision 
Of Ood euncHpotent ! 

J. M. Neate, tr. of Hone Novlssbiiic. 

cunctitenentt. a. [< L. cunctm, all, + tenen( t-)s, 
;)]ir. of tenere, hold : see tenant.] Possessiug all 
things. 

CUndt, V. t. An obsolete variant of oon®. 

cunditt, cundltht, n. Obsolete forms of con- 
duit^. 

CimdurangO (kun-du-rang'go)^ n. [The Pomv. 
name, said to moan ‘eaglo-viue.’] An ascle- 
piadaceons woodv clunber of Peru, the bark of 
which had a brief reputation as a cure for can- 
cer. It Is a simple aromatic bitter. The plant Is usually 
referred to Mamdmia cmulurango, but sjiecimeiis under 
cultivation have been iduntifled ns belonging to the genus 
Macroecepit. U is prubabl(> that thedrng Is obtained from 
more than one species. Also written eofuturanpo. 

candy (kun'di), n. A dialectal form of conduit^. 
Jlrockctt. 


op. 


e-shaped; cunei- 



see cuncus and cone.] 
form ; specifically, having" 
the character of a cimeus, 
coneate, enneated (ku'ne- 
at, -a-ted), a. [< L. ennea- 
tus, pp. of cuneare, wedge, 
make wedge-shaped, < eune- 
us, a wedge: see cuncus.] 
Wedge-shaped; truncate at 
one end and tapering to a 
point at the other : properly 
applied only to flat bodies, 

Hurtaces, or marks : as, a cu- 
neate leaf. 

cuneately (ku'nf-a^U), adr. c«n.at. Leaf. 
In the form of a wedge. 


CUneatic (ku-n^at'ik), a. [< cuneate + -ic.] 
Bamo as cuneate. [Rare.] 
cuneator (ku'nf-S-W), n. [ML., < cuneare, 
coin, L. make wedg^shapedj^wedge, < cuneus, 
a wedge : see curtevs.] An official formerly in- 
trusted vrith the regulation of the dies used in 
the mints in England. The office was abolished 
with the abolition of the provincial mints. 

The ofllco of cuneafor was one of great tmportauco at a 
time when there existed a muItlpUofty of mfnta. 

Bncyc. Brit., XVI. 480. 

COnel, 7L Plural of cuneus. 

conelionn (ku'n^ or ku-ne'i-fdrm), a. and n. 

{ Also improp. cuniform’; < NL, ouneiformis, < 
j. cuneus, a wedge, + forma, shape.] I, o. 1. 
Having the shape or form of a we^e; ouneate. 
Bpeeiflcally — (a) Applied to the wedge-shaped or arrow- 
headed cliaroctera, or to the Inscriptions in such charac- 
ters, of the ancient Meaopotamlons and Persians. See 
arrow-headtd. 


nexzar’s] ore not of lilstorioal Import, like the A«rilMi, 
but have reference only to the building works of the king. 

Von Ranks, Dnlv. Hist. (trans-X p. 88. 
(6) In shfotn., said of parte or ioints which are attached 
by a thin but broad base, and thicken gradually to a sud- 
denly truncated apex, (c) In atMt., applied to certain 
wed^-shaped carpal and larsal bones. Sec phrases below. 
2. Occupied -with or versed in the wedge- 
shaped characters, or the inscriptions writ- 
ten in them: as, “a cuneiform scholar,” Sir H. 
Rairlinson.— Cuneiform bone, in anat. -. (a) A carpal 
bone at the ulnar side of the proximal row. Also colled 
the triquetrum and pyramidale, from its shape in the 
human subject. See out under hand, (b) One of three 
IxincB of the foot, of the distal row of tarsal bones, on tlie 
timer or tibial side, in relation wltli tlie tlrst tiiree meta- 
tarsal bones. The cuneiform iioiies are distinguished from 
one another as the inner, middle, and outer, or the etjfo- 
euneijitrm, nteeoctinei/orm, and ectocuneiform ; also as 
the entoephenoid, meeotjthenoid, aiid eetoephenoid. In the 
liiiman foot they are wedged In iietween the scaphoid, the 
cuboid, anil the heads of Uiree metatarsals, and fitted to 
one another like the stones of an arch. These bones con- 
tribute much to tile elasticity of tlie arch of tlie instep. 
See cut under foot. -• Cuneiform cartilage. See earn- 

fotre.— Cuneiform c*’ ... , . 

see, under mlumn).- 

SlCUlL fieede/ormatt. .. 

In which the lust joint is cuneiform.— 
dee, the cartilages of Wrlsberg. 

n. n. A cuneiform bone : as, the three CMnct- 
forms of the foot. 

CUneiforme (ku''''ne-i-fdr'me), pi. cuneiformia 
(-mi-k). [NL., neut. (sc. os, bone) of cuneifor- 
»)t.v: see cwwiform.] One of the cimeiform 
bones of the wrist or of the instep : more fully 
called os cuneiformc, plural ossa cuneiformia. 
The three tarsal cuneiform bones are distin- 
guislied as cuneiforme internum, medium, and ex- 
tenmm. 

Ouneirostrest (ku-'ne-i-ros'trez), n. pi. [NL., 
< L. cuneus, a woflg'e, + rostrum, beak.] In 
Blyth’s system of classification (1849), a series 
or snperfamily of Lis I’icoides, consisting of the 
woocmeckerg, honey-guides, and barbets : o 
posed to Levirostres. 

cuneocubold (kii'^iie-6-kii'boid), a. [< cune- 
iform) + cuboid.] Id anat., pertaining to the 
cuneiform bones and the cuboidos. 

cuneoscaphoid (ku^ne-fi-skuf'oid), a, [< cune- 
(iform) -f scaphoid.] In anat., pertaining to 
the cuneiform bones and the scaphoid. 

CUnette (ku-not'), w. [F., appar. dim. formed 
from Ij. cuneus, a wedge.] In fort. : (a) A deep 
trench sunk along the middle of a dry moat, to 
make the passage more diffleult. (6) A small 
drain dug along the mitldlo of the main ditch, to 
receive the surface-water and keep the ditch dry. 

enneUB (ku'ne-us), w. : pi. cunei (-1). [NL.. < 
L. cuneus, a wedge, ML. also a corner, angle, 
a stamp, die, > OF. coin, > E. coin; see coint. 
Hence cuneate, cuneiform, etc.] 1. In anat., the 
triangular lobule on the median surface of the 
uorebruin, bounded by the parioto-ocoipital and 
calcarine fissures. Boo ccreln-um. — 2. In entom,, 
a triangular part of the hemielytnim found in 
certain hoteropterous insects, inseited like a 
wedge on the outer side between the oorium and 
the membrane, it is generally i.f u more or less cori- 
aceous cuiisistencc, anil is separated from the coriimi by a 
flexible suture. Also called apimndix. 

cunicnlate (ku-nik'u-lat), a. [< L. cuniculus, a 
passage underground, a cavity, < cuniculus, a 
rabbit: see cuniculus.] In hot., traversed by a 
long passage open at one end, as the peduncle 
of Trovwolum. 

cunlcull, n. Plural of tmniculus. 

ctmiculous (ku-nik'u-lus), a. K L. (mniculus, a 
rabbit, cony: see cuniculus.] Relating to rab- 
bits. [Rare.] 

Ctmiculiui (k^-nik'u-lus), ti.: pi. cunicuU (-U). 
[L., also cuniculum, a canal, cavity, hole, pit. 
mine, an underground passage, lit. a (rabbit-) 
burrow, < cuniculus, a rabbit, cony, whence ult. 
E. cony, q. v.] 1. In archwol., a small nnder- 
groimd passage; specifically, one of the under- 
CTouud drains which formed a close network 
throughout the Roman Campagna and certain 
other districts of Italy. Tliey were constructed by a 
race that was dominant before the age of Homan suprem- 
acy, and are now known to have remedied the malarious 
character of those regions, which has retiuiied since they 
were choked up. 

2. [cop.] [NTj.] a genua of lemmings, of the 
family Muridee and subfamily Arvicolinte: so 
ealled because the animals somewhat resemble 
small rabbits. Tlie cranial and dental characters are 
diamiostic : there are no obvious external ears, the feet 
Riiil tail are abort and densely furred, the pollex ia rudi- 
mentary, and the two middle fore claws are prodigionsly 
enlarged, and often duplicated by a secondary deciduous 
growth of homy substance, C. hudtoniut (or torquatui) 
is the Hudson's Bsy lemming or hare-tailed rat of orotlo 
Amerios, Oreenlond, or corresponding latitudes In the old 



worid, 4 to 8 InehM long, tbe taU, with lUpenoU of h«ln, 


my. and yellowlah ; In winter it la pure white. 
The’ genua waa founded by Waller in 1830. 

3. In med., a burrow of an itoh-lnsect in the skin. 
CUnlform (ku'ni-fdrm), a. An improper form 
of cuneiform. 

Ounilft (t^-ni'lft)) n. [L. cunila, conila, a plant, 
a Bpeoies of Oriffanum.] A labiate genus of the 
eastern United States, of a single species, C. 
Mariana, distinguished by the very hairy throat 
of the calyx, the small bilabiate corolla with 
spreading lobes, two divergent stamens, and 
smooth nutlets. It is a gently stimulant aro- 
matic. It is commonly known as dittany. 


ouninfarf. ». Same as cowyger. 
^ iinnT kim). n. A local Irish i 


I of the pollan, 


cunn { 

' Coregonui 2>ollan. 
cunno^t, «. An obsolete form of ca»i. 

CtlIllie‘‘H, V, t. An obsolete form of con*, 
cunner (ktm'fir), n. [Alsocowicr: see oonncrs.] 
The blue-perch, Ctenolabrua adspersus. it attains 
a luiigtli somutlmes of IS inohei ; It has about 18 dorsal 



Cunnar ( CittuU 

spines, conical teeth In suvural rows, serrate prcopcron- 
him, and scaly cheeks and npercles. It is found most 
abundantly ulKiiit rucks in salt water. Also called bar- 
fiall, ehwmt, nipper, ua-perch, etc. [New England.] 

It waa one of the days when, in spite of twitching the 
Hue and using all the tricks we could tiilnk of, the 
tiers would either eat our bait or keep away altogether. 

S. 0. Jewett, Deephaven, p. 161. 
cnimlet (kun'i), n. An obsolete spelling of cony. 
cunnlegreaf, «. Hame as conyg^. 
cunning* (kun'ing), n. [< ME. cunning, cim- 
nyng, connyng, kunnyng, coning, conyng, etc., in 
form and use the verbal noun (not found in 
AS.) of cunnen, pres. ind. can, know (ef, Icel. 
kunnandi, knowledge, < kunna, know), but in 
form and partly in sense as if < AS. cunnimg, 
trial, test, < cunnian, try, tost, > E. cun*, coifi. 
Cunningi-, while thus the verbal noun, associ- 
ated with cunning^, the ppr., of can, know, also 
iuidudos historically the verbal noun of cm«*, 
cos*, which is now separated, as conning, in 
mod. sense, the act of studying.] If. Know- 
ledge; learning; special knowledge: sometimes 
im^yiug occult or magical knowledge. 

A tree of kunnt/ivj of good and yucl. Wydif, den. ti. 9. 
That alle the folke that ys alyve 
Nu han the kunnwnge to diacryvo 
The thlngea that I herde there. 

Chaucer, Houae of Kame, 1. 2066. 

I believe that all these three peraona [In the Godhead | 
are even in power, and In cunninp, and in might, full of 
grace and of all goodneaa. 

Thrope, Confeaslon, In Foxe’a Book of Martyra. 

2. Praotical knowledge or experience; skill; 
dexterity. 

If I forget thee, 0 Jeruaalum, let iny right hand forget 
her cunning. Ba. cxxxvH. 6. 

3. Practical skill employed in a secret or crafty 
manner ; craft ; artifice ; skilful deceit. 


bacon. Advancement of Learning, 11. 343. 
Nor did I use an engine to entrap 
Ills life, oat of a alaviah fear to combat 
Youth, strength, or cunning. 

ford, Thu Broken Heart, v. 3. 
This is a trap, Isn't Ufa nice stroke of cunning, hey? 

Sheridan, Tlie Duenna, ll. 1. 
4. Disposition to employ one’s skill in an art- 
ful manner ; craftiness ; guile ; artifice. 

"Wo take cunning for a sinister and crooked wisdom ; and 
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kSnnen, G. honnen = loel. hwnna), pres. ind. can, 
know, mod. E. ca», b© able: see can't. Cun- 
ningi, a., is thus the orig. ppr. of oaw* (obs. 
forms can, con) in its orig. sense ‘ know.’ Cf. 
eunningt, «.] If. Knowing ; having knowledge ; 
learned; having or concerned with special or 
strange knowledge, and hence sometimes with 
an implication of magical or supernatural 
knowledge. See cunning-man, cunning-woman. 

He wil . . . that they be cunnand in Ida semlss. 

Melr. HomUiee, p. 93. 
Though I be nought all cunning 

” '*■“ * B of this writing. 

Gower, Coiif. Aiuant., III. 83. 

She did impart, 

Upon a certain day. 

To him her cunning magic art. 
'I'he.SevenChatnpioneo/ChrietetuiomiChUd'Bhiinaili, 1.86). 
2. Having knowledge acquired by experience 
or practice; having technical knowledge and 
manual skill; skilful; dexterous. [Now chiefly 
literary and somewhat archaic.] 

Esau waa a cunning hunter. Gen. xxv. 27. 

Aholiab, . . . anengraver, and a cunntna workman, and 
an embroiderer In blue, and in pnr)de, and In scarlet, and 
fine linen. Ex. xxxvlll. 28. 

We do not woudur at man because he la cunning In pro- 
curing food, but we are amazed with tlio variety, the su- 
lierftulty, the immensity of human talents. 

Sydney Smith, In Lady Holland, Hi. 

8. Exhibiting or wrought with ingenuity ; skil- 
ful; curious; ingenious. 

Ap<dlo was god of shooting, and Author of cuiining play- 
lug viHiii lustruiuentcs. Atcham, The Schulemastcr, p. 64. 
AH the more do I ailmlre 
Joints of eunniiM workmanship. 

Tennyson, Vision of Sin, Iv. 
4. Cliaracterized by or exercising crafty inge- 
nuity; artfullv subtle or shrewd; knowing in 
guile; guileful; tricky. 

Oh you're a eunninji Imy, and taught to He 
Kor your lord's credit ! 

Uenu. and FI., Thllaster, H. 8. 


Hinder them [ehildrenl, as much as may ho. from being 
cunning ; which, lielng the ape of wisdom, is the most dis- 
tant from it that can be. Locke, Plication, 1 140. 

6. Marked by crafty ingenuity; showing shrewd- 
ness or guile ; expressive of subtlety : as, a cun- 
ning deception ; cunning looks. 

Accounting his integrity to be but a cunning face of 
falsehood. Sir r. Sidney. 


6. Curiously or quaintly attractive ; subtly in- 
teresting; piquant: commonly usod of some- 
thing small or young: as, the cunning ways of 
a child or a pot animal. [U. 8.] 

As a child she had been cuUcd cunning. In the popular 
Aiiicricaii use of the wool when applied to children ; that 
is to say, pi(|uatitly interesting. 

E. Eggleston, The Graysons, 1. 
= 8yn. 4. Cunning, Arl/td, Sly, Subtle, Shrewd. Tricky, 
Adroit, Wily, Crafty. Intriguing, sharp, foxy. AH these 
words suggest Boiiiething underhand or deceptive. Cun- 
nitig. literally knowing, and especially knowing how, now 
irapliesadlsposition toeompassone’sends by concealment; 
hence we speak of a fox-Hke cunning. Artjxd indicates 
gi'catcr Ingenuity and ability, tlie latter, however, being 
of a low khid. Sly is the same os cunning, except that it 
Is more vulgar and implies less ability. (" A col-fox, ful 
of sleigh inhinttC." Chaucer, Nun's Briest's Tale, 1. 895.) 
G' Envy works in a sly. Imperceptible manner.” Watts.) 
Subtle implies concealment, like cunning, but also a mark- 
ed ability and the power to work out one's plans without 
being suspected ; hence, while cunning is uppHcablu to 
brutes, stuitle is too lijgb a word for that, except by figu- 
rative use. The rabbit la cunning enough to hide from the 
dug ; Muphtstopheles Is subtle. (For the favorable mean- 
ings of subtle, see astute. For the good senses of shreu’d, 
see acute.) In Its unfavorable aspects shrewd implies 
a penetration and Judgment that are somewliat narrow 
and worldly-wise, too much so to deserve the iiaino of 
sagacity or wisdom. (See astute.) Tricky is esiMiciaHy a 
word of BOtiun ; it expresses the character and conduct of 
one who gets the coiifldeuco of others only to abuse it by 
acts of solflshness, especially cheating. Adroit, in a bod 
sense, expresses a ready and skilful use of trickery, or fa- 
cility In performing and escaping detection of reprehen- 
sible acts. (See adroit.) IFifp Is appropriate where a per- 
is viewed as an op|Kmotit in real or figurative w~~ 
wiles or stratog . - • 


Coningtonietc. See cony.] If- A variant of 
ctwiy.— 2. The river-lamprey. [Local, Eng.] 
(numlngairet, ». Same as conyger. 
fi iinnitigliftniia (knn-ing-ham'i-fi), n. [In honor 
of Cunningham, an Enmish explorer in Austra- 
lia.] A genus of coniferous trees of China and 
Japan, of two species, resembling in their stiff, 
pungent, linear-lanceolate leaves the Arauca- 
ria, but more nearly allied to the Sequoia of 
California. The wood of the Chinese species, 
C. Sinensis, is used especially for tea-chests and 
coffins. 

(nmniHgheadt, ». [ME. connynghedc ; < c«n- 
ningi, a., + -head.] Cunning; knowledge; un- 
derstanding. 

Barayne U my soul, faiithig [lueking] connytighede. 

horn, of I’artenay (K. E. T. 8.), Int., 1. 5. 
cunningly (kuil'ing-li), rtdp. 1. Skilfully; clev- 
erly; artistically. 

A stately Pallaee built of squared bricke, 

Which cunningly waa without inortcr laid. 

Spenser, F. Q., I- Iv. 4. 

And there la the best armour niiidu in all the East, of 
Iron and stuelu, cunningly tumperud with the iuiue of cer- 
talne herbos. I'urchas, Pilgrimage, p. 886. 

We have a privilege of nature to shiver before apainted 
flame, how cunningly soever the colors be laid on. 

Lowell, Among niy Books, 1st ser., p. 369. 
2t. Shrewdly; wisely. 

Where ener this barne has bene 

That carpys thus etmaiuUy. York Plays, p. 162. 


4. Prettily; attractively; piquantly. [U. 8.] 
cunning-mant (kun'ing-man), n, A man who 
is reputed or pnitonds to have special or oc- 
cult Knowledge or skill ; ospccially, one who 
pretends to tell fortunes, or teach bow to re- 
cover stolon or lost goods. 

Do ye not think mu a cunning Man, that of an old 
Bishop can make a young Earl ‘i baker. Chronicles, p. 62. 

Thu cunning-men In Cow-lane . . . have told her her 
fortune. JJ. Jinuion, Bartholomew Fair, i. 1. 

The lady . . . paid me much alxive the usual feu, as a 
cunning-man, to flnil her stolen goods. 

Steele, Tatler, No. 246. 

CtinningneBS (kuu'ing-nos), ». The obarsoter 
of being cunning. 

cunning-womant (kuu'itig-wi'ira’'an), n. A fe- 
male fortuno-toller. See cunning-man. 

Dancer. I am buying of an oflice, sir, and to that pur- 
pose 1 would fain learn to dissemble cumiliigly. 

For. Do you come to inc for that 'i' you should rather 
have gone to a running wmnnn, 

Fletcher (awf another), Fair Maid of the Inn, Iv, 2. 


cuniiyt, n. Seo cony, 

cimnycatclii, cunnycatchert, etc. Seo cmiy- 
catoh, etc. 

Otmonia (kii-no'ni-a), n. [NIj., named in honor 
of J. C. Cunn, a Giinnan botanist of tbe 18th 
century.] A small genus of plants, natural 


e employed : i 


6. The natural wit or instincts of an animal: 
as, the cunning of the fox or hare. sSyn. 3 and 4 . 
Craft, craftiness, shrewdness, subtlety, finesse, duplicity. 
Intrigue, guUe. 

c nnniwg l (kun'ing), a. [< ME. cunning, cun- 
nyng, connyng, conyng, kunning, konnyng, konyng, 
eto., also in earlier (North.) form cunnand (af- 
ter Icel., no AS. form *cunnandc being found) 
(= MHG. kunnend, hUnnent, G. kdnnend(a» adj. 
chiefly dial.) = Icel. kunnandi, knowing, learn- 
ing, ounniug) ; prop. ppr. of AS. eunnan. ME. 
» (sci OHG. kunnan, MHG. kunnen, kunnen, 


faro, ogali . 

wily adversary is one who Is full of such devices ; a leily 
noHtician is one who Is notably given to advancing party 
Interests by leading the opposite side to commit blun- 
ders, etc. A erufty man has less ability than a subtle 
man, and works more by deception or knavery than the 
shrewd man; he is more active than the cunning man, 
and more stesdUy active than the sly man ; he is on the 
moral level of the trickish man. Intriguing is applied 
where tlie plots are secret arrangements made with 
others, perhaps against a third party, and especially of a 
complicated character. 

(Huming^ (kun'ing), B. [< ME. connyng, coning, 
conyng, var. of donv, conig, etc., whence mod. £. 
cony, coney, o. v. The form cunning remains in 
mod. use only as applied to the lamprey, and 
in the proper names Cunninghom, Conynghtm, 



order Saxifragacew. one spcciui 
Africa, and there are five In New Caled< 


In South 

laledouia. Tliey arc small 

trees or shrubs, wUli compound leaves and dense racemes 
of small white flowers. The bark Is used lor tanning. 
Cimtakf, n. Seo conteck. 
crmt-line (kunt'lin or -liii), n. Same as cont-Une. 
(nmtryet, cuntret, ». Obsolete forms of country, 
Ouon (W'on), n. A less proper form of Cyot^. 
cup (kup), n. [< ME. cam cuppe, also coppe, 
< AS. cuppe (not *cuppa), ONorth. copp, a eup, 
= D. kop = MIiO. kon, koppe, LG. hop = OHG. 
choph, ohuph, MHG. teo^, kopf, a oup, = Icel. 
koppr =; Sw. kopp = Dan. kop s= OF. cupe, 
cope, coupe, F. coupe (> ME. also coupe, cowpe: 



cop 

see co«p8, coupe^) n Pr. 8p. Pg. copa = It. coppa, 
ooppo, a cup, < ML. com, coppa, cupa, etwpa, a 
cup, oriuking-vessel, L. cupa, a tub, cask, ttm, 
vat. etc., = OBuIg. cupa, a cxip; cf. Or. <c(»- 
weMmi, a cup, ki tt// (a hollow), a kind of ship, 
a hohi, Skt. iupa, a pit, well, hollow. 
The foriUH liavo been to Bomo extent ooufused 
with thoBc of cop^, the head, top (= D. kop = 
Q. kop/, etc.): see copi.] 1. A small vessel 
used to contain liquids generally ; a drinking- 
vessel ; a chalice. I’lio name ta commonly ulveu »pe- 
oineally to a ilrlnkiiiK-vuiwel smaller at the ba»e than at 
tile top, without a stem and foot, and with or without a 
handle or handles. See //tojui, gobltt, tnug. 

Also tlier bo vllj arett Copyt at fy ne gold garnyahed over 


Look not tlioH lUHiii the wine when It li rod, whan It 
glvoth his colour in the cup. Prov. xxill. 31. 

Specifically — 2. "that part of a drinking-cup 
or similar vessel which contains the liquid, as 
distinguished from the stem and foot when 
these are present. — 3. Ecclctt.. the chalice from 
which the wine is dispensed in the sacrament 
of the Lord’s supper. — 4. A cup-shaped or other 
vessel of precious metal, or by extension any 
elaborately wrought piece of plate, offered as 
a prize to be conteuded for in yacht- and horse- 
raoing and other sports. 

The King has bonglit seven horses successively, for which 
be luis given 11,300 guineas, principally to win the cup at 
Ascot, which he has never accomplished. 

(JrevUle, Memoirs, June 24, 1820. 

6 . [OOP.] The constellation Crater. — 6 . Some- 
thing formed like a cup : as, the oup of au acorn, 
of a flower, etc. 

Xlie cowslip’s golden cup no more I see. 

Shetutone, Elegies, vlll. 

Specifically— 
angiooariMms 

diieoearp and . 

ouu fungus, ^eiilium. (b) In golpng, a small cavity or 
hole In the course, prohuldy made by the stroke of a pre- 
vious player. Jaiuiemin. 

7. In steam-boilers, one of a series of depres- 
sions or domes used to increase the amount of 
heating surface.— 8. A cupping-glass. 

For the flux, there Is no better medicine than the eup 
used two or three times. 

Winthrop, Hist. Now Kngluml, 1. 474. 
0. A small vessel of determinate size for re- 
ceiving the blood during venesection, it has 
usually contained hImiU four ounces. A bleeding of two 
ci^ Is consequently one of eight ounces. DungRton. 

10. The quantity contained in a eup ; the con- 
tents of a onp: as, a cup of tea. 

Every Inonllnato cup is unblessed, and the ingredient is 
adevlL SAa*., Othello, 11. .S. 

And now let's go to an honest alehouse, where we may 
have a eup of good barley wine. 

/. Walton, Complete Angler, p. ea 
'TIs a little thing 

To glvo a cup ol water. Taljourd, Ion, 1. 2. 

1 1 . Suffering to be endured ; evil which falls to 
one’s lot ; portion : from tho idea of a bitter or 
poisonous draught from a eup. 



t. xxvl. 39. 

Waloome the sour cup at prosperity 1 Affliction may one 
day smile again. Shak., h. L. L., 1. 1. 

12. A drink made of wine, generally icedj sweet- 
ened, and flavored accoroing to many different 
receipts, and sometimes containing many in- 
gredients. Tho different varieties are named 
from the chief innedient, as claret-cup, cham- 
pagne-cup, etc. — 13. 111. The drinking of in- 
toxicating liquors; a urinking-bout ; iutoxioa- 
tion. 

Another sort sltteth upon their ale benches, and there 
among their ctwi they give Judgment of the wits of writ- 
ers. Sir T. Jlfore, Utopia, Ded. to Peter (liles, p. 14. 

Thence from cups to civil brolla. Milton, P. L., xl. 718. 
14. In golf, a small shallow hole in tho course, 
frequently made V)y the stroke of some previous 
player having removed turf. JF. Park, Jr . — 
Olrcu'SOup, the enchanted draughtnf the sorceress Ctrcc ; 
hence, anything that produces a delirious or transforming 
effect 

I think you all have drunk of CVree’s cup. 

Shai.. C. of E., v. 1. 
Olaasoup. See class.— Ooln-oup. See cotni.— drowned 
OUP. See crowned.— Crown Of CUpe. See couronne det 
Uuuet, under couroitnc.— Cup and ball, a toy of very ear- 
ly origin, consisting of a cup at tho extremity of a Imndle, 
to which a ball is attached by a cord. The player tosses 
the ball up, and seeks to catch it In tho oup. — Oup-and- 
ball joint. Same us baU-aml-*ocket pnnt (which see, un- 
der 6aUi).— Onp and can, familiar companions ; the can 
being tho large vessel out of whltb the cup is filled, and 
thiu the two being constantly associated. 

You boosting tell us where you din'd. 

And how his lordship was so kind ; 

Swear he's a must facetious man. 

That you aitd he are cup ond con. Swift. 


Standing cup, a largo and usually ornamental drinking- 
vessel (see hanap) inmie espeelally for tho decoration of a 
dresser or cupboard. — To cnuh a CUP. See eruch. — To 
drain tbe cup to tbo bottom, or to we dreffe. (a) To 
endure misfortune to the last extremity ; experience the 
utmost force of a calamity. (6) To pursue sensual plea- 
sures recklessly ; sound tho depths of vice, or of a particu- 
lar form of Indulgence.— To present the oup to one’s 
lips, (o) To try to force one Into a desperate action or 
painful position. (6) To allure one Into dissipation or sen- 
sual tudulgenoe. 

cup (kup), V . ; pret. and pp. cupped, ppr. cup- 
ping. [< cup, n.] I. tram. If. To supply with 
cups, as of liquor. 

Pliimpy Bacchus, . . . 

Cup IIS, till the world go round. 

Shak., A. and C., 11. 7 (song). 

2t. To make drunk. 

At night with one that had bin shrleve I sup'd, 

Well entertain’d 1 was, and halfe well eup'a. 

John Taylor, Works (1650). 

3. To bleed by means of cupping-glasses; per- 
form tho operation of cupping upon. 

Him, the damn'd doctors and his friends Immur’d ; 

They bled, they cupp'd, they purged ; In short they cur’d. 

Pope, Imlt. ot Horace, 11. U. 193. 

II. intram. If. To drink. 

'Tile former Is not more thirsty after his cupping than 
the latter is hungry after his dovourlng. 

Hev. T. Adanu, Works, I. 484. 

2, To perform tbe operation of cupping: us, to 
eup for iufiaramation. — 8. In golfing, to bit or 
break tiie mround with the club when striking 
the bull. Jamieson. 

cup-and-cone (kup''and-kdu')i U. In metal., 
an arrangement at the mouth of a blast-fur- 
nace by which ore, fliu, or fuel can be added, 
without allowing any sensible escape of the 
furnace-gases, when these, as is usually the 
case, are taken off for heating purposes. 
CUp-and'Saucer (kup'and-srs^r), a. Shaped 

like a cup and its saucer taken together cup- 

aad-sauoer limpet, a shell of the 
genus Calyptrcea: so named bo- 
caiiio the llmpet-llke shell has a 
cu|i-liko process in the Interior. 

CUp-anTil (kup'an'vil), n. 

In a metallic cartridge, a 
cup-shaped piece placed 
the iimer side of the heac 
strengthen it. 
cup-bearcr (kup'bSrt'ftr), n. 1. An attendant 
at a feast who convoys wine or other liquors 
to the guests. — 2. Formerly, an officer of the 
household of a prince or noble, who tasted the 
■wine before handing it to his master. 

For I was tho king's cupbearer. Neh. I. II. 

cupboard (kub'6rd), n. [Early mod. E. also 
cupboard, cupbord, often spelled cubbord, some- 
times coberd, to suit the pron. ; ME. cupbord, 
cope.bord, < cup, cuvpe, oup. + bord, board.] 

1 . (Originally, a table on which cups and other 
vessels, of gold or silver, or of eartlienware, for 
household use or ornament, were kept or dis- 
played ; later, a table with shelves, a sideboard, 
buffet, or cabinet, open or closed, used for such 
purpose ; in modem use, generally, a series of 
shelves, inclosed or placed in a closet, for keep- 
ing cups, dishes, and other table-ware, a cup- 
lioard ul large size and lavish ornament. In tho second 
fonii, was colled a court-cupboard, and was especially In- 
tended for the display of plate, etc. This form is repre- 
sented by the modern aldelraard, with open shelves above 
and a closet below. 

Tlio kyiigez eope-borde was closed In silver. 

Morte Arthure (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 200. 

2. A similar sideboard, cabinet, or closet of 
shelves for the keeping of provisions about to 
be used. Such a cupboard was formerly called specifi- 
cally a livery-cnvboara, and in it was placed the ration, 
called livery, allowed to each member of the household. 

Ooing to a comer cupboard, high up In the wall, he 
pulled a key out of his pocket, and unlocked his little 
store of wine, and cake, and spirits. 

Mrs. OatkeU, Sylvia’s Lovers, 111. 
Hence — 8. The set or ooUeetion of silver or 
gold plate, fine glass, decorated ceramic 'ware, 
etc., usually kept in a cupboard. Compare cre- 
dence, 4. 

There was also a Cupbord of plate, most sumptuous and 
rich. Hakluyt's Voyage*, 1. SIS. 

OuptHMurd love, interested attachment 

A cupboard love Is seldom true, 

A love sincere is found In few. Poor Robin. 
enpboardt (kub'^rd), v. t. [< cupboard, n.] To 
gather as into a oupDoard; hoara up. 


Only like a gulf It [the belly) did remain 
I' the midst o' the body, idle and unaotlve, 

StlU oupboarding the viand. Shak., Cor., L L 

(mpboardy {kub'6r-di), o. [< cupboard + -yl.] 
Ijike a cupboard. Miss Braddon. 

cup-coral (knp'kor*al), n. 1. A corallite.-— 2. 
A coral polypidom of which the whole mass is 
cup-shaped, as in the family CyaihophgUidas. 

CUpee (ku-p6')» w- A head-d^ress of lace, rauze, 
etc., having lappets hanging down beside the 
face. It was worn at the beginning of the 
eighteenth century, and preceded the tall 
commode. 

cupel (ku'pel or kup'el), n. [Also written oup- 
pcl, cupple, and conpel, copple (now commonW 
cupel, based directly upon the ML. form); < F. 
coupclie = 8p, copela = Pg. copella, copelha = 
It. coppella, < ML. cupellu, a little cup, a little 
tun, aim. of cupa, onp, L. cupa, a tun (> eunella, 
a small cask) : see cmj>.] In metal., a Bmali ves- 
sel made of pulverized bone-earth, in the form 
of a frustum of a cone, with a cavity in the 
larger end, in which lead containing gold and 
silver is cupeled. See oupellaiion. In assaying 
with the cupel the lend is absorbed by the porous bone- 
ash into which it sinks. 

Tbe stuff whereof cuppelt are made, which they put 
into fnrnaces, upon which fire worketh not. 

Bacon, Nat. Hist. 

cupel (ku'pel), V, t. ; pret. and w. cupeled, 
cupelled, ppr, cupeling, cupelling. [X cupel, n.J 
To perform the process of cupellation upon. 

These [silver and olloyed gold I are wrapped together 
in a piece of sheet lead, and cujieUed or melted in a po- 
rous crucible culled a cupel. 

Wheatley and Delamutte, Art Work in Gold and Silver, p. 8. 

cupel-dust (kfi'pel-dust), n. Powder used in 
purifying metals. Also copplc-duat. 

ctmellate (ku'pe-lat), v. t. [< cupel + -afe^.] 
To cupel. [Rare,] 

cupellation (kfi-pe-la'shou), n, [< cupellate + 
-ion.] Separation of golil and silver from lead 
by treatment in a cupoliug-fumnee or in a cu- 
pel. The process depends upon the jiroperty possessed 
by lead ot becoming oxidized when strongly heated, while 
the precious metals arc not so alfceted. The lead, becom- 
ing oxidized, forms lithaigc, which collects on the surface 
and flows toward the edges of the metallic mass, whence 
It Is removed, the silver renmining In the form of a metal- 
lic disk It the oiievatloii is on a large scale, as lu the pro- 
cess of working argentiferous lead in the cu]iuIlntion-fur- 
nace, or in that of a small rounded globule or button if 
the cupel is used (see cupel), as is commonly done in assay- 
ing silver ore which cotituins gold. 

Oupes (ku'poz), n. [NL. (Fabiicius, 1801), < 
(f) L. cupes, cuppes, fond of delicacies, dainty, 
connected with cupedo, enjipedo, a tidbit, deli- 
cacy, orig, =s cupiao, desire : see Cupid.'] The 
typical genus of tho family Cupesidee. C. lobi- 
ceps is a North American -species. 

Oupcsldn (kn-pes'i-de), n. pi. [NL., < Cupcs 
+ -ido!.] A family of semcorn Coleoptera or 
beetles. The ventral segments are free; the tarsi a 


Cupes, PHacma, and Omina, and tbe lew species known 
are somlier-colored beetles at medium size, which prob- 
ably breed In decaying wood. 

cupful (kup'fql), n. [< ctip + -ful, 2.] The 
quantity that a oup holds; the contents of a 
cup. 

Thane cho wente to the Welle by the wode enls. 

That alle wellyde of wyiie, and wonderllche rynues ; 

Kaiighte up a coppe-fvlle, and coverde It faire. 

Morte Arthure (E. E. T. 8.), I. 3879. 

cup-gall (kup'g41), n. A singular kind of gall 
found on the leaves of the oak and some otner 
trees, of the figure of a cup, or a drinking-glass 
without its foot, adhering by its point or apex 
to the leaf, and containing tne larva of a small 
fly. The insect which makes 
cup-galls is Cecidomyia pocu- 
lum. 

cup-guard (kup'gfird), n. A 

sword-guard m which the 
hand is protected by a hollow 
metal oup opening toward 
the hand. It usually sur- 
rounds the blade beyond and 
outside of tbe cross-guard. 

Bee hilt. 

Ouphea (ku'ff ft), [NL., 
with reference to the gibbous 
base of the oalyx, < Gr. kv^, 
a hump.] A genus of Lythra- 
cesB, herbs or nudershrubs, ® — t-- 

natives of tronical Americi 
and Mexico, of which three species occur in the 
United Ststes. Many have bright-colored Uowera sod 
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Oii^hlo. a. and n. See Cufio, 
ra^hUted (kup'lill''ted), o. Furnished with a 
OTard, as ahword. See cup-guard. 
a (kil'pid), n. [< L. Gupido, personification 
of cupido (cu- 
pidin^, desire, 
passion, < cii- 
pere, desire ; 
~--i cocet,] In 
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cnp*lMld (kup'land), n. In British India, the 
depressed land along the rivers; the river- 
hanks. 

Cttp-leathar (kup'lera'Ar), n. Apiece of leatlier 
fastened around the plunger or bucket of a 
pump. For a bucket it is sleeve-shaped, and 
for a plunger it is made with a solid bottom. 
A. ff. Knight. 

cup-lichen (kup'li*ken), n. A lichen having a 
goblet-shaped podetium, us Vladonia pyxidata, ' 
or a oup-snaped or saucer-shaped apothecium, 
as Lecanora tartarea. Also called cup-moaa. 
See out under cudbear. 

CUpman (kup'man), n . ; pi. cupmen (-men). [< 
A boon companion; a fellow- 


cup -1- man.] , 
reveler. [Bare.] 


cnpmealf, adv. [< ME. eupmel, euppemele; < 
cup + meal.] A cupful at a time; cup by cup. 
A Raloiin [of iile] for a aroto sod wote, no leaso ; 

And jit it cam In cuptnel. Plowman (B), v. 226. 
cup-moss (kup'rafis), n. [< cup + moaa^.'] Same 
as cup-lichen. 

cup-mushroom (kup'mush'rSm), n. See niuah- 
room. 

cupola (ku'po-lji), n. [== F. coupole = i^p.cupula 
= Pg. cupula, cupola = D. kocpel = tr. I)an. 
hnppvl = Sw. kupol, < It. cupola, a dome, < Lli. 
cupula, dim. of Ij. cupa, a tub, cask, ML. cnpa, It. 
Aiid o’er hUhVaa iTnuii'an Venus ooppa, otc., a oup: see cup.} 1. In arch., a 

And raised the blinding bandage from hU eyet. vaiilt, either heuiispherioal or produced by the 

Tennymm. Prlnceas, I. revolution about its axis of two curves inter- 
sectiug at the apex, or by a semi-ellipse cover- 
ing a circular or polygonal area, and supported 
either upon four arches or upon solid walls. 
The Italian word algniflea a hemiaplierlcal roof whiidi 
covers a circuinr bnilding, iike tlie Bantbuon at Koine or 


carrying a bow and 
quiver of arrows, 
and ia often spoken 
of as Idind or blind- 
folded. Tile name 
Is often given in art 
to figures of elitl- 
Cupld.— Vatican Museum, Rome. dren, with or with- 

out wings, intro- 
duced, sometimes in considerable number, as a motive of 
decoration, and with little or no mythological allusion. 
The seal was Cupid bent above a scroll, 


— iraid his verdant locks. 

While in their crystal eytt he doth for Cupulu took. 

Drayton, Kolyolbloii, li. 862. 


, < cuperc, 

desire: see covet.} 1. An eager desire to pos- 
sess something ; inordinate desire ; immoderate 
craving, especially for wealth or power ; greed. 


senii.clliptical, cut throUKh their shortest diameter; but 
tlie greater nuiniHir of ancient cupulas were hemisplicrical. 
In colloquial use, tlic cupola is often considered as a di- 


2. Specifically, sexual love. [Hare.] 

Love, 08 it is called by boys ami girls, shall ever be the 
subject of my ridicule, . . . villalnuus eupufi'fi// 

liichardaon, Sir Charles Urandlsun, VI. 106. 
■iSyn. 1. Covetoume»», Cupidity, otc. (see avarice), crav- 
ing, liankering, grasping, lust for wealth, ctu. 
cupidone (ku'pi-dfin), n. ra^., < Cupidon, < L. 
Cupido, Cupid: see Cupid.} A flowering plant 
of gardens, Catananche aerulea. 

Ou^donla (ku-pi-do'ni-tt), n. [NL. (Reichen- 
bach, 1853), extended from cupido, the spociflo 
name of the bird, < L. Cupido, Cupid.] A ge- 
nus of gallinaceous birds of the grouse family, 
Jetraonidw; the pinnated grouse. They have alu- 
lets or little wing-like tufts of foathers on the sides of the 


Jie name _ 

smail structure rising above a roof and often having 
character of a tower or lantern, ond in no sense tliat of u 
dome. 

2, The round top of any structure, as of a fur- 
nace; the structure itseu. See cupola-furnace. 
Speoiflcally — 3. Milit., a revolving shot-proof 
turret, formed of strong timbers, and armored 
with massive iron plates, in some systems of cu- 
polas the tower Is erected on a base whinti is made to turn 
on its center l>y means of steaui- 
ret lieavy ordnance is placed, am 
in tlio sides. Famm, Mil. Kncyc. 

4. In anaU: (a) The summit of the cochlea. 
(b) The summit of an intestinal gland, Frey. 
— 6, In conch., the so-called dorsal or visceral 
hump, made by the heap of viscera, 
cupolaedt (kuWlM), a. [< cupola + -ed"^.} 
Having a cupola. 


vacuum U produced, and the part to which it la applied 
awella up into the glass. Where the object Is blood-let- 
Ung there Is inside the oupplng glaas an apparatui called 
a scarlilcator, furnished with fine lancuU operated by a 
spring or trigfptr, by wlilch the skin is cut, or the skin is 
cut liy a similar Instrument Imfore the cupping-glass Is 
used. Various forms of cupping-instruments ore used. 
Still at their^lMjoks, they will not bo pull'd oft ; 

), Bloody Brother, Iv. S. 

. „ US), M. [ 

rhai n. (with reference to the oup tl 
ates), + Aouw!.] A tavern. 

How many of these madmen . . . lavish out their short 
times in . . . playing, dicing, drinking, feasting, boasting; 
a cuppitig-hoiuie, a vuiiltlng houso, a gamiiig-bbuse, share 
their means, lives, souls, liev. T. Adatne, Works, I. 277. 

oupping-niMliilie (.kupMag-ma-shSu'). n. The 
first machine used in the process or making 
metallic cartridge-cases. It conslsU of two stamps 
or dies, one working williln the otlier. The outer one cuts 
the copper blank and tlic next pulls it into the shape of a 
Clip, preparbig It for drawing In other maeliliics. F. H. 
Kniijnt. 

cupping-tool (kup'lng-toi), n. A cup-shaped 
blacksmiths’ swage. 

cup-plant ^kup' plant), n. The Sil- 
phium perfoliatum, a tall, stout com- 
posite of the United States, with a 
square stem and large opposite loaves, 
the upper pairs connate at the base 
and forming a cup-like cavity. The 
flowers are large and yellow. 

Cnppules (kup'ulzh »• pi- In 1 bars- 
gemel. See gemcl. 

enp-pnrse (kup'pOrs), n. A long net- 
ted purse one or both ends of which 
are wrought upon a enp-formod mold ‘-W"*' 
to give it shape. *' 

enppy (kup'i), «. [Appar, < F. coupd, cut: see 
coupd.} lu her,, one of the furs composed of 
patches like potent, but arranged so that each 
IS set against a patch of the same tincture, in- 


t 



Prairie-heo (Cu/Mcttia cufidc). 


whTo 


crested ; the tarsi partly feathered ; and tlie plumage 
».»od crosswise on the under parts. Tlie genus is based 
upon the common prairie-hen of the United States, Cupi- 
donia cupido. A second smaller kind is C. pallidieinela. 
Also called Tympanuchue. 

onpidoust, a- [< L. oupidua, desiring, desirous, 
longing, < cuperc, desire, long for : see covet.} 
PuU of cupidity. Colea, 1717. 

Onpid’S-V^ (kfl'pidz-wing). n. A piece of 
leather at the top of the check in a pianoforte- 
action. Sometimes called^. 

onplgcent (kfl'pi-sgnt), a. [< LL. cupiaeen(t-)a, 
WT. of ou^oere, wish, < L. cuperc, desire : see 
eoveL} Same as ooueupiacent. 


CUpola-ftlTnace (ku'pp-lj^fAr'nas), w. In metal., 
a shaft-furnace built more slightly than the 
ordinary blast-furnace, and usually of fire-brick, 
hooped or cased with iron. It is chiefly used 
for remelting cast-iron for foundry purposes, 
cnpolatedt (ku'po-l&-ted), a. [< cypola + -ate^ 
+ -< d‘‘*.] Having a cupola. 

They show'd ns Vlrgil’a sepulchre erected on a steepe 
rock, in forme of a sinaU rotunda or cunolated coliimnc. 

Evelyn, Blary, Feb. 1, 1646. 

cuppa (kup'ft), n. [ML., a oup: see cup.} A 
cup ; specifically, ecclea., the tiowl or oup of a 
chalice or of a ciborium. 
cupped (kupt). a. [< cup + -ed^.} Depressed 
at the center like a oup; dished; cup-shaped. 


cupper (kup'er), n. it. One who carries a cup ; 
a cup-bearer. — 2. One who applies a cupping- 
glass. 

cupping (kup'ing), n. [Verbal n. of cup, v.] 
1. In aurg,, the application of the oupping- 

g laSB. There are two modes of cupping : one In which 
le part is scarlAed and some blood taken away to relieve 
congestion or inflammation of Intenial parts, culled ~ ' 


unless otherwise blasosed. Also called jmtent c 
potent. 

cuprate (ku'prat), n. [< cupr(ic) + -ate^.} A 
s^t of tiupric acid. 

cuprea-bark (ku'prv-a-bark), ». [< ll. ou- 
hreua, coppery (< cuprum, copper), + bark^.} 
The bark of Rentijia Purdieana and R.peduncu- 
lata, trees of tropical South America, allied to 
Cinchona. It is of a coppor-rtid color, and yields 
quinine and allied alkaloids, 
cupreine (kil'pre-in), n. [< cuprea(-bark) + 
-»ne‘<i.] An alkaloid obtained from the double 
alkaloid liomotjuinino, fou»id in a variety of oii- 
prea-bark, the product of liemijia pedunculata. 
cupreous (ku'prf-us), a. [< LL. cuprcua, of 
copper, < cujtrum, copper: see copper.} 1. 
Consisting of or containing copper; having the 
properties of copper. — 2. Copper-colored; red- 
dish-brown with a metallio luster. 


^ .../.cui., .Tuiden, p. 883. 

Cupreous luster. See Uutter. 

Oupressinen (ku-pre-sin'e-e), n. pi. [NL., < 
Cupreaaua + -in- + -ece.} A suborder of Coni- 
ferw, of which the genus Cupreaaua is the type, 
with opposite or toruate, mostly scale-like, 
and adnute leaves, it includes also the genera Juni. 
peru*, ChamcKcyvaria Thuya, Libocedrue, Taxedium, and 
others of the old world. 

Oupressites (ku-pre-sl'tez), n. [NTj., < Cuprea- 
aua, q. V.] A genus of fossil plants considered 
to be closely allied to, if not identical with, the 
recent genus Cupreaaua (which see), 'ihls genus 

Is one of those foniul in connection witli amber, ami in 
various later geological formations, especially tlie lignitlc 
group of nortnern Gerniauy. The forms found in the Per- 
mian, and so characteristic of a part of that group, aud 
which were formerly referred to Cupreaaitea, aio now put 
111 the geniu ITllmannm. 

OupreBSOCrinidsB (ku-pres-^krin'i-d6), n. pi. 
pTL., < Cupreaaocrin'ua + -ido!.} A family of 
fossil crlnoids or oncrinites, named from the 
genus Cupreaaocrinua, having a cup-shaped 
calyx, ranging from the Devonian to the Cor- 
bouiferons formation. 

cupressocrinite (ku-pre-sok'ri-nit), n. [As 
Cupreaaocrinua + -IfeX] An encrinite of the 
genus Cuprea-aocrinua. 


CfilDreS806rinU8 (ku-pre-sok'ri-nus), « [NL 

no blood i? abitreefcd. < L- cupreaaua, cypress, + Gr. apivov, lllyl] A 


2. A concavity in the end of a cylindrical east- 
ing, produced by the shrinkage of the metal. — 

3. A shallow ooimtersink. 
cupping-glass (kup'ing-gl&e)r«. A glass vos- 

sm like a oup applied to the skin in the opera- 
tion of cupping. The air within la rareOed by heat or 
otherwise, so that when applied to the skin a partial 


of encrinites. 

Cmpressus (ku-pres'us), n. [NL., < L. cuprea- 
aua, rarely cypariaaua, in LL. oyjtreaaua: see 
cypreaa.} A genus of coniferous trees having 
small, scale-like, appressed or spreading acute 
leaves, as in the junipers, aud cones formed of 
a small number of peltate woody scales, with 




seToral Bmall angular seeds to each scale ; the 
cypress. The common cyprete of the old world U C. 
Hmpervirtnn, a native of Uie Raat. 

The tree with erect approMod hmnoh- 
es, haviiiK a slender pyramidal form, 
fre()tiently planted in Moliammedan 
and otlier InirylnK-RroniulH, ia a va- 
riety of this »i»Hcies, beaidea which 
tliero are tliree or four others in the 
Muditerraiiean rcKion and central 
Aain. In Nortli America there are 
aoveu or elalit apeelua, In Mexico, 

Arizona, and (,'allfoniia. The wo<m1 
ia rragrrunt, compact, and diiralile. 

cnpric (ku'prik), a. [< LL. cu- 
prum, copper, -f -tc.] Pertaining to or of the 
nature of copper; derived from copper: as, 
mpric oxid. Also cuprown. - Cupric compound, a 
compound into wlilcli the atom of copper eiilera wltli 
eqtilvaionco of two ; for example, CnO, cupric oxid. In a 
ouprmia comrmumi two atnma of copper enter, formldK » 
bivalent group ; for example, OtigO, cupronaoxid. 

cnpriferotlS (ka-prif'e-ms), a. [< LIj. cuprum, 
copper, + L. ferrCj =r E. bear^, + -ous.] Pro- 
duolng or oontaining copper; copper-bearing: 
as, cupriferous ore, or silver, 
onprltls (ku'prit), M. [< LL. cuprum, copper, 
+ The red oxid of copper; red copper 

ore; a common ore of copper, of a bright-red 
color, occurring in isometric crystals (cubes, 
octahedrons, etc.), and also massive. It is 
sometimes found in capillary forms, as in the 
variety ohalootriohitc. 

capro-ammonium (ku'pro-a-mo'ni-um), n. 
Same as copperized ammonia (which see, under 
copper ize). 

cuboid (ku'nroid), n. [< LL. cuprum, copper, 
+ Gr. eWoc, fonn. J In cryntal., a solid related 
to a tetrahedron, and contained under twelve 
equal triangles. It is the bemihedral form 
of the tetragonal trisoctahedron or trapexohe- 
dron. 

onpromagnesite (ku - pro - mag ' ne - sit), n. [< 
LL. cuprum, copper, + NL. magnesium, <p v., 
+ -itoa.l A hydrous sulphate of copper and 
magnesium. 

eaprOBChdelite (ku-pro-she'lit), n. [< LL. cu- 
prum, ooijper, + soheelitc.] A variety of seheo- 
Ilte containing several per cent, of copper oxid. 
onproaa (kup'roz), n. [Also coprose; \ cop^ or 
cup + rose's,} Same as copper-rosc, 
enproua (ktt'prus), «. [< LL. cuprum, copper, 
+ -ous,} Same as cupric, 

OUpasad (kup'sdd), n, A tall, climbing, meni- 
roermacoousvino of the southern United States, 
Calyooearpuru fvuoni, with large loV)od, cordate 
leaves and small greenish-white flowers. The 
fruit is a large drupe containing a bony seed 
hollowed out on one side like a cup, 
OUp-ahaped (kup'slmpt), a. Shaped like a cup. 
— Oup-snaped orauu, gpvclllcally, in gome Hinulima, 
bandlegot tactile seUo embedded In depreuioni of the In- 
tegument of tlie head and body. 

cup^ahrlmp (kup'shrimp), n. A shrimp, Palw- 
mon vulgaris, when so small ns to be sold by 
measure, not by counting. [Local, British,] 
enjp-aponge (kup'spunj), n, A kind of commer- 
cial sponge. The Turkey cup-sponge is Spongia 
adriatica, also called Jjcvant toilet-sponge. 
oapnla (ku'pu-ltt), ». ; pi, cuimUv (-le). [J^L., 
a little cup, etc., dim. of ML. cupa, a cup: see 
cupola and cup,} Same as cupufe. 
capular (ku'^pu-l^), «. [< cupula + -ara.] 
Cup-shaped ; resembling a small cup. 
capnlate (ku'pu-iat), «. [< NL. cupuiatus, < 


cupula, q. V.] Same as cupuUir. 
cupnle (ku' 


^ -_'pul), n. [< NL. cupula, q. v.] 1, 

A small enp-shaped depression, as in rock. 

Thegi 
ftonea, 

from one xurface 


ably 

anotlmr. Kneyc. Brit., XVI. 112. 
2. lu bot.: (a) A forni of involucre, occurring 
in the oak, beech, chestnut, and hazel, consist- 
ing of bracts 
which in fruit 
cohere into a 
kind of cup. 

(b) 111 fungi, 
a receptacle 
shaped like the 
cup of an acorn, 
as in Pezisa.— 

8. In entom., 

a little cup- (/■wtral 

shaped organ ; 

specifically, one of the sucking-disks on the 
lower surface of the tarsi of certain aquatic 
beetles. 

Also cupula. 

OnpuUfersB (ku-pfl-lif'g-rS), n. pi. [NL., fem. 
pL (so. L. plantce, plants) of eupuliferus : see 
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pressive of a noisy habitual growl. An imita- 
tive word: see curr, and cf. chirr., churr, hurr, 
whirr.} 1. A dog: usually in depreciation, a 
snarling, worthless, or outcast dog; a dog of 
low or degenerate breed. 

Thoy, . . . like to village eurt, 

Bark when their lellowg do. 

Shak., Hon. VIII., 11. 4. 

Hong, hair, like liomp. «v bite the laliiig eur't. 

Fletcher (aiul anvther). Queen of Corinth, iv. 1. 

Both mongrel, piipiiy, whelp, and liound, 

And cure of low degree. 

Ooldsmilh, Elegy on the Death of a Mad Dog. 

2. Figuratively, a surly, ill-bred man ; a low, 
despicable, ill-natured fellow: used in con- 
tempt. 

What would you have, you cure. 

That like nor peace nor war? Shak., Cor., 1. 1. 

curability (kur-a-bil'i-ti), M. [= F. curability 
= It. curabilitdi < LE. as if ''curabilita(t-)8, < 
curabilis : see curable,} The character of be- 
ing curable ; the fact of admitting of cure. 

curable (kur'^bl), a. [= F. (mrable = Pr. Sp. 
curable = Vg '.'curavel = It. curabile, < LL. cura- 
hilis. < L. curare, cure: see cure, ti.] 1. Ca- 
pable of being healed or cured; admitting a 
remedy: as, a curable disease or patient; a owr- 
ahle evil. 

There be aoine nisteiiiper* of the HimI that proceed 
fi-om those of the Body, and so are curable by Drugs and 
Diets. Howell, letters, I. vl. 58. 

2t. Capable of curing. 

A curable vertne against all diseases. 

Sandye, Travalles, III. 174. 

CUrableneSB (kur'a-bl-nes), n. Capability of 
being cured, healed, or remedied; curability. 

Tile argumonU which Helmuiit and others draw from 
tile providence of Hod, for the ouraMenees of all diseaaes. 

BoyU, Works, II. 110. 

curacao (kfl-ra-sd'), n. [So named from the 
island of Curasao, north of Venezuela. See cu- 
rassow,} A cordial made of spirit sweetened 
and flavored with the peel of the bitter orange. 
Commonly written curagoa. 

cura()ao-bird (kb-ra-sd'b^rd), n. An old name 
of the Guianan eurassow or mituporanga, Crax 
alector ; the crested eurassow. Browne ; Bris- 
son, 1780, 

curaooa, n. Incorreot spelling of Curasao. 

curacy (kfi'r^si), ». : Jd. curacies (-siz). [< 
curate'^ + -cy; as if < NL. ^'curaHa.} 1. The 
oflBoe or employment of a curate. 

They get Into orders as soon as they can. and If they be 
very fortunate, arrive in time to a euroey here In town. 

SwVt. 


onrata 

2f. The condition or office of a guardian; guar- 
dianship. 

By way of curacy and protectorship. 

Jioger Forth, Examen, p. 260. 
Perpetual oumoy. Bee perpetual curate, under curate, 
curari, curara (ka-ra'ri, -rfi), n. [8. Amer., 
also written curare, and m many variant forms, 
ourari, urari, woorara, woorali, wourali, wooraly, 
wouri, wourara, etc.] A brown-black, shining, 
brittle, resinous substance, consisting of the 
aqueous extract of Struchnos toxifera, and va- 
rious other species of the same genus, used by 
South American Indians for poisonmg their 
arrows, especially the small arrows shot from 
the blow-gun. Curari may, except in very large doses, 
be introduced with impunity into the alimentary canal ; 
but If Introduced into a puncture of the skin so as to mix 
with tlio blood, tile eifeol Is instantly fatal. Its prinotpal 
effect is paralysis of the terminations of the motor nerves, 
and It causes death by paralysis of the muscles of the 
clies^ protlucing suifueation. Tlie chief use of curari by 
the Indians is for the chase, animals killed by it being 
quite wholesome. It Is largely used In physiological ex- 
periments, and to a small extent therapeutically in spas- 
modic affections, as tetanus, rabies, etc. 

curarine (kft-r&'rin), n, [< curari + -iwc*.] An 
alkaloid extracted from curari^ forming col- 
orless prisms more poisonous than the ourari 
which yields it. One hundredth of a gram 
introduced into the skin of a rabbit proanoes 
death in a short time. 

CHrarizatlon (ko-ra-ri-za'shqn), n. [< curarize 
+ -afto».] The act or operation of curarizing; 
the state of being curarized. 
curarize (kb-rll'riz), v. t. ; pret. and pp. ewro- 
rized, ppr. curarizing, [< curari + -tisfe.] To 
administer curari to ; destroy the motor with- 
out destroying the sensory function of the ner- 
vous system by the uso or curari, as in vivlseo- 
tion, when the animal is rendered motionless 
and voiceless, but not insensible to j>ain. 
eurassow (ku-ras'o), n. [< curagao(-bird) : see 
curacao.] 1. Gne of the large gallinaceous 
Soutli American birds of the genera Crax and 
Pauxi, and the subfamily Cracinm, 'mere are in all 
upward of 12 apeclfu. The bunt-known, and that to wliloh 
the name wn« flrat applied, is the curaeao-blrd or created 
curoiMuw, Crax alector, of a grueniah-black color with a 
wlilte crest, lnliB))itlng northerly parts of Hoiitli America. 
The rod eurassow is Crax rubra; the guleated eurassow or 



cushew-blrd is Pauxi yaleata ; the red-knobbed eurassow 
is Crax (Croeeolaryni/uc) carunculata or yarrelli. The 
globose eurassow, 0. globiccra, is notable os tlie northern- 
most species, and the only one found north of Panama : It 
ranges into Mexico. Several species of curassows are do- 
mesticated In their native country, and resetnhle the tur- 
key in size and general cliarnuter. 

2. pi. The family Cracklm. 

Also spelled carasow, carassow, and also called 
hoooo, mituporanga, and by other names, 

CUratG, »• See curate^. 

curate, M. [Also curate, curiet, appsu'. based 
on ML. euratia, a cuirass : see cuirass, and cf. 
OP. cuiref, undressed leather, from same ult. 
source.] A cuirass. 

Enchasing on their curate with my blade, 

That none so fair as fair Angelica. 

Oreene, Orlando Furioso. 
The moatiffs fierce that hunt the bristled boar 
Are harnessed with curate light and strong. 

John Dennye (Arber's Eng. Oamer, 1. 178). 

curatei (ku'r&t), n. [< ME. ewraf = OFries. ku- 
rit, < ML. curatus (> It. curato a* F. our4), a 
priest, curate, prop, adj., having to do with the 
cure of souls, < L. cura, cure, care : see cure, 
n.] 1. According to former use, one who has 
the cure of souls ; a priest ; a minister. 

When thou shalt be shriven of thy curat, tell him eke 
all the ilnnes that thou bast don sith thou were latte 
■hrlven. Ohauesr, Farion'i Tele. 


* qf Common Prayor [Eng.], Prayer for Clergy and 
[People. 

The varloiw kinds of boneRoed parochial clergy, such as 
recton, vioare, and all other pewcma who are now styled 
in common parlatice incumbents, and who In old times 
were generally known as euraUn, from their having cure of 
souls. C. Jeaffre»on, Book about the Clergy, I. 43. 

2. In the Church of England, and in the Irish 
Boman Catholic Church, a clorgyman employed 
under the incumbent (whether rector or vicar), 
either as assistant in the same church or in a 
chapel within the parish and connected with 
the church. The curate is the priest of lowest degree 
In the Church of England ; he must be licensed by the 
bishop or ordinary. The term is now In mo In the United 
States. 

8t. A guardian; aproteotor.— perpetual curate, 

in Sng. eeclen. law, formerly, a curate of a parish In which 
there was neither rector nor vicar, and the bcueflce of 
which was lu possession and control of a layman. Fer- 
potual curacies have since 1803 been abolished, every lii- 
cumtient of a church (not a rector) who is entitled to per- 
fonn marriages, etc., and to appropriate the foes, being 
now deemed a vicar and his benenco a vicarage.-— gilpsu- 
dlaiT ourats, in the Ckwreh of England, a curate wTio Is 
hlrecf by the rector or vicar to serve for him, and may l«j 
removed at pleasure, 
lorate^f, ». See curat^. 
iuratelle (kii-ra-tel'), «. [F., < ML. ouratus, 
care, < L. curare, care : see cure, e,] In French 
law, guardianship; committeeship; tutorship, 
cnrateabip (ku'rat-ship), n. Same as curacy, 1. 
curateas (Kfi'rat-es), n. [< carafe + -«««.] The 
wife of a curate. [Bare.] 

A very lowly curate I might perhaps essay to rule ; hut 
a euratess would be sure to get the better of me. 

Trollope, Barchester Towers, xxl. 

onratlonf, ». [= P. curaHim = 8p. tmradon s= 
Pg. curagSo =s It. ourastione, < L. cwmMo(n-), 
cure, healing, < curare, pp. ouratus, take care, 
cure: see cure, «.] Cure; healing. 

But I may not endure that thou dwelle 
In so unskilful an opynyon, 

That of thy wo is no eurarion. 

Chaucer, Trollus, 1. 701. 

The method of euralion lately delivered hy David Buck- 
hams was approved by the profession of teyden. 

Sir T. Browne, Vulg. Err. 

curative (ka'ra-tiv). a, and M. [= P. curaUf = 
8p. Pg. It. ourativo, < L. as if *curaUvus, < curare, 

e t. curatuSfOUve: sec cure, vj I. a. 1. Relat- 
g to the cure of diseases. — 2. Promoting cure ; 
having the power or a tendency to cure. 

n. n. That which cures or serves to cure ; a 
remedy. 

curatlvely (ku'ra-tiv-li), adv. In a ourativo 
manner ; as a curative. 

curator (ku-rft'tor), n. [ss F. curateur = Pr. 
8u. Pg. curador = It. curatore, < L. curator, one 
wno has care of a thing, a manager, guardian, 
trustee, < curare, pp. ouratus, take care of : see 
cure, c.j 1. In Jtom. law, one appointed to man- 
age the affairs of a person past the age of pu- 
berty when from any cause nc has become un- 
fit to manage them himself. — 2, In dvil law, a 
guardian ; specifically, one who has the care of 
the estate of a minor or other incompetent per- 
son. — 8. One who has the care and suporin- 
tendenoe of something, as of a public museum, 
fine-art collection, or the like. 

Seeing the above-mentioned strangers are like to con- 
tinue here yet awhile, at the least some of them, the soci- 
ety shall much stand In need of a ouralnr of experiments. 

Boyle, Works, VI. 147. 

Cnratorsblp (^-ra'ton-ship), n. [< curator + 
•diip.'i The office of a curator, 
curatory (ku'ra-to-ri), n. (X ML. curatoria, < 
L. curator, a curator.] In Korn, law, the office 
of a curator ; ouratorship ; tutelage. 

The euTotory of minors above pupilarity was of much 
later date than the Tables. Enoyo. Brit., AX. 689. 

curatrlz (kfl-rS'triks), n. [LL., fem. of L. cu- 
rator: see curator.'] 1. A woman, or anything 
regarded as feminine, that cures or heals. 
[Rare.] 

That “ nature" of Hippocrates that Is the curatrix of 
diseases. Cudmrth, Intellectual System, p. 107. 

2. A female superintendent or guardian. 


curb (kOrb), a. and n.t [I. a . : < ME. eourhe, adj.. 
< Of. eourbe, corbe, mod. F. courbe s= Pr. corb 
=s Sp. Pg. It. eurvo, < L. ourvus, bent, crooked, 
curved; see curve, a., of which curb is a doub- 
let. II. n. ; < F. eourbe (=* 8n. Pg. It. citroo), a 
curve, bend, curb on a horse^s leg; prop. fem. 
of the adj.] I.t a. Bent; curved; arched. 

Bb tholdres high and eourbe, and a grete bonohe on bb 

fc-fcl.. K- v.-..- ..... . v*. . 

f. s.), m. ess. 
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n. n.i A hard and callous swelling on vari- 
ous Darts of a horse’s leg, as the hinder part of 
the nock, the inside of the hoof, beneath the 
elbow of the hoof, etc. 

curb (kf>rb), V. K ME. eourben, kerben, bend, 
bow, crouch, < OF. courber, corber, curber, F. 
courber = Pr. corbar, ourvar s= OSp. eorvar (now 
encorvar) = Pg. curvar = It. currare, < L. cur- 
rare, bend, curve, < ourvus, bent, curved : see 
curve, a., and eurtw, v., of which curb is a doub- 
let.] I. trans. If. To bend ; curve. 

Do iKiiidcR Soft.! and csy forto were 

Theron, lest Imiules harde It f the vine] kerbe or tete. 

Pallatliwi, Uusbundrie (B. E. T. 8.), p. 72, 

Crooked and curbed lines. 

llollaiul, tr. of Plutarch, p, 67S, 
2, To bend to one’s will ; check; rostrain; hold 
in cheek; control; keep in subjection: as, to 
curb the passions. 

Monarchies need not fear any curbing of their absolute- 
ness hy mighty subjeerts, as long as by wisdom they keep 
tin- hearts of the jieople. 

, Bacon, Advancement of Learning, II. 14&. 

So Is the will of a living daughter curbed by the will of 
a dead father. .Shak., M. of V., 1. 2. 

The haughty nobility of Castile winced more than 
at finding themselves curbed so tightly hy tliclr new 
ters. Preteott, Ferd. and Isa., 1. 6. 

He giii.ies the force he gave ; Ills hand restrains 
And curb* it to the circle it must trace. 

Bryant, Order of Nature (trans.). 
a. To restrain or control with a curb ; guide 
and manage with the reins. 

Vart curt) iheir flory ttccdfi. Milton^ V. Is*, SI. 631. 

4. To 8troDgt.ben or defend by a curb : as, to 
curb a well or a bank of earth. 

Il.f intMiis. To bend ; crouch. 

38 and cryed lilr of grace. 
Piere Plowman (H), 1. 7 
Virttio itself of vice must pardon l>eg, 

Yea, curb and wo<i, for leave to do him good. 

Shak., Hamlet, 111. 4. 

curb (k(»rb), W.2 [In some senses formerly also 
kerb; < curb, r.] 1. That which checks, re- 

strains, or holds back ; restraint ; check ; con- 
trol. 

This Is a dofcnco to the adjoyiiiiig oountroy ; a safe- 
guard and a etirb to the city. Saiulye, Travulles, p. los. 

Wild natures need wise curbs. Tetfnyson, Princess, v. 
Bpocifleally — 2, A chain or strap attached to 
the upper ends of the branches of the bit of a bri- 
dle, and passing under the horse’s lower jaw, 
used chiefly in ountrolling an unruly or high- 
apirited horse. The curli-reln Is attache.! to the lower 
ends of the fauces, and when It is pulled the curb is prusseil 
forward against the horse's Jaw with a tendency to break 
it if the pressure is great, sec cut under harness. 

Hu that Iteforc ran In the pastures wild 
Felt the stiff curb control fils angry Jaws. 

Drayton, Eclogues, Iv. 

To stop tim inouthes of our adversaries, and to bridiu 
them with their own curb. Stilton, Prelatical Episcopacy. 
8 . A line of joined stones set upright at the outer 
edge of a walk, or at one of the edges of a street 
or road, forming the inner side of a gutter ; a 
row of curbatones. [In this and related uses 
formerly also spelled fccrfe.J — 4. lamedi.i (a) 
A broast-wall or rotaining-wall erected to sup- 
port a bank of earth, (o) A casing of stone, 
wood, brick, or iron, built inside a well that is 
being sunk, or the framework above and around 
a well, (c) A boarded structure used to con- 
tain concrete until it hardens into a pier or 
foimdation. (d) The outer oasing of a tur- 
hine-wheel. (e) A curved shrouding which 
coniines the water against the floats or Duckets 
of a scoop-wheel or breast-wheel. (/) The 
wall-plate at the springing of a dome, {(j) The 
wall-plate on the top of tho permanent part 
of a wndmill, on which the cap rotates as the 
wind veers, (h) An inellnod circular plate 

S laced round the edge of a kettle to prevent 
le contents from boiling over, 
enrba (kdr'btl), n. An African measure of ca- 
pacity, ranging at different places from 7i to 
18 gallons, used by the negroes in the sale of 
palm-oil, grain, pulse, etc. It may be a tub, 
a basket, or an earthen pot. 
cnrbable (k6r'b8-bl), a. [= F. courbable; as 
curb + -able,'] Capable of being curbed or re- 
strained. [Rare.] 

curb-bit (kferb'bit), n. A form of bit for the 
bridle of a horse, wbiofa, by the exertion of 
slight effort, can be made to produce great 
pressure on the month, and thus control the 
animal. See curb, a. 2, 2. 

Ctirb-cliaiA (kOrb'chftn), n. A chain used as a 
check upon the motion of any mo'ving piece of 
apparatot. 
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curb-key (kerb'kS), w. In telcff., a peculiar key 
used in operating submarine cables, designed 
to prevent the prolongation and confusion of 
signals growing out of induction. 

CUrblesB (kerb'ics), a. [< curb + -?«««.] Hav- 
ing no curb or restraint. 

CU^Ottlyf, fi- Same as cuir-bouilU, Grose, Mili- 
ta^ Antiguitios. 

curb-pin (k^rb'pin), n. One of the pins on the 
lever of the regulator of a watch which em- 
brace the hair- spring of tho balance and regu- 
late its vibrations, E. 11. Knight. 

curb-plate (kerb 'plat), n. 1. In arch.-, (a) 
The wall-plate of a circular or elliptical dome 
or roof, E. H. Knight. (6) In a eurb-roof, the 
plate which receives tho feet of the upper raf- 
ters. (c) Tho plate of a skylight. — 2. Tho 
cylindrical frame of a well ; a well-ourb. See 
curb, n.2, 4 (b). 

curb-roof (k^rb'rflf), n. In arch., a roof in 
which the rafters, instead of continuing straight 




down from the ridge to tho walls, 
are received at a given height on 
plates, which in their turn are 
supported by rafters less in- 
clined to tho horizon, whose 


ance, whence its iianiH. The Mansard Section of Curlwwf. 
roof is a form of curb-roof in which the s. rafter, the foot 
slope of Iho lower section usually ap- o* which .P«s)ec« 
prouches the jierpeiidlciilar, while that ‘’ a* 

of the upper seutlou approaches the siktes or 

horizontal, the angle lietween the two shindies, 
sections thus being strongly tnarketl. 

curb'Sender (k(irb'Beu'’der), n. An automatic 
signaling apparatus invented by Hir W. Thom- 
son of Glasgow and Prof, Fleetning Jenkin of 
Edinburgh, used in submarine telegraphy. The 
messase is" punched on a paper rihl>on, which Is then 
mssed through the trnnsmIttiuK apparatus hy clockwork. 
The luuno Is due to tho fact that when a current of one 
kind of electricity is sent hy tlie instrument, another of 
tile opposite kiiiil is sent iniinedlatcly after to curb the 
first, tlie effect of the second transmission bcliiK tv make 
tlic iiidicntlun produced by the first sharp ami distinct. 
Instead of slow and uncertain. 

curbstone (k^rb'ston), n. 1. A atone placed 
against earth or brick- or stonework to prevent 
it from falling out or Bjiroading. — 2. Bpeoifl- 
cally, one of the stones set togetlier on edge at 
the outer side of a sidewalk, forming a curb. 

Formerly also spelled kerbstone, kTrbstone, 
Curbstone broker. See street broker, under broker. 

curcb (kurch), n. [Scy also courche, etc., an- 
other fonu of kerch, ME. kcrche, short for ker- 
chef, kerchif, curchen, E. kerchief; see kerch, ker- 
chief.] A kerchief; a covering for the head 
worn by women ; an inner linen cap. 

O Is my basnet a widow’s curch > 

KimnoiU Willie (Child's Ballads, VI. 60). 

She snatched from her head the cureft or cap, which had 
been dlsonlored during her hysterical agony. 

&otf, Abbot, xxl. 

CUrchefft. ». -An obsolete form of kerchief. 

CUTChle (Kur'chi), n. A dialectal (Scotch) form 
of curtsy, courtesy. 

Wr a eurthie low did stoop. Burns, Holy Fair. 

Ourculio (k6r-ku'li-6), n. [NL., < L. cureulio, 
also gurgulio, a corn-worm, a weevil.] 1. A Lin- 
nean genus of weevils or snout-beetles, for- 
merly conterminous with the Curculionidiv, now 
greatly restricted or disused. — 2. [/. o.] A 
weevil; particularly, one of tho common fruit- 
weevils which work great destruction among 
plums, and which receive the colloquial name 
“little Turk,” from the crescent-shaped mark 
left by their sting. See out under Conotrachelus. 

CUTCUUonid (kCr-ku-li-on'id), a. and n. I. a. 
Of or pertaining to the Curculionidee. 

The American agriculturist may have to encounter still 
another micniy of his labors — a curcuUonid lieetle — the 
Fhytonomus punctatiu.- Smithsonian Jtepori, 1881, p. 449. 

n. n. A weevil or snout-beetle of the family 
Curculionidee. 

Ourcmllonidlb (kte-kfi-li-on'i-dS), n.pl. [NL., < 
Cureulioln-) + -tdo!.] A family of rhynonopho- 
rous CoUoptera or beetles ; the weevils or snout- 
beetles, one of the most extensive groups of 
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coleopterous insects. They have « gtronR fold on 
the inner fuce of eacli of tiiu elytru, the pyKidliim divided 
in the malei, the targi Keiierutly dllAtud, hriish-llke be- 
neath, und no aeceegory iiiaiidihulur pleee. There are over 
1,600 Kenera. all found on iilants. About 10,000 ipecies 
are deacrlbed, in all of which the head U prolunaed Uito a 
beak or auuiit, anil fiirnluhed at the tip with a minute pair 
of ihar]) horlitoiitul Jaws which are need hy the iuaect in 
deiHiaitliiK it* cKKg, Kcncrnlly In tlio kernel of aonie fruit. 
See cute Under ArUhnrutmm, bean-weevU, and Conulraeht- 

cnrcnma (k6r'ku-mij,), n. [= It. and F. cur- 
cuma (NL. curcuma), < Ar. Icurkum, saffron. See 
crociw.] 1. A plant of the genus Curcuma.— 
2. [oa/>,] [NL.j A genus of plants, natural or- 
der Hcitamincm. They have (lereunial tuburoua roota and 
annual etcnm, und the Uowen are in aplkei with concave 
hract*. Homo with brlsht-colored reddiah or yellow flow- 
era are found In hothnnaea. C. Xedmria fnrnlahua tlio 
aedoary of the aho|M. The cidorleaa route of C. amju»ti- 
/ulin and C. Itumrrhiia (urnUh a kind of aturch aome- 
tlmea called Eaat Indian arrowroot. Tlie root of C. Aum- 
da (inango-ginger), a nutive of lieiiKal, ta uaod In the luuuu 
way aa BluKer. C. Umfla yields turmeric, a mildly aromat- 
ic auhstanco, employed mudtuiimlly in India, and furmintf 
an luKredient in the cuinnoaltiun of curry-powder. 

curcuma-paper (kf)r'ku-in}l-pa^p6r), »t. Paper 
stained with a dococtiou t'if turmeric acid aud 
used by chemists ns a test of free alkali, by the 
action of which it is stained brown, 
curciimin, curcumine ^6r'ku-min), n. [< cur- 
cuma + -Ufi, The coloring matter of 

turmeric. 

OUrd^ (k6rd), w. [Sc. and E. dial, erud, < ME. 
curd, oftener critd, crod, usually in pi. cruddes, 
croddes, < Ir. cruth, also spoiled (truth, groth, = 
Gael, gruth, curds; ef. ir. cruikuim, I milk.] 
1. The coagulated or thickened part of milk, 
which is formed into cheese, or eaten as food : 
often used in the plural. 

Curd» and cruatu, the ilowcr of covmtry fare. 

Vrydnn, tr, of Ovid's Metamurph., vlll. U«. 
S. The coagulated part of any liquid. 

. Itithe braas] la next dipped Int-o a much stronger acid 
solution, where it roniaina until the curd apueara. 

Sporui' h'ueye. ifanvf,, p. 82SI. 

enrd^ (k6rd), v. [So. and E. dial, trud, < ME. 
cruddcH, curd, coagulate ; from the nouu.] I. 
trang. To cause to coagulate ; turn to curd ; 
curdle; congeal; clot. 

AUe fresshe the mylk Is eroddad now to chese. 

PaUadiiu, Ilualiondrie (K. K. 1'. H,), p, 15-1. 
(luwte as the icicle 

That's curded hy the froat from pureat allow. 

And hangs on Dhui'a temple. Shuk., Cor., v. 3. 
Ood'a mercy, maiden ! doea It curd thy bliwd 
To say, 1 uiii thy mother 'I Shak., All's Well, i. 8. 

H. intrang. To become curdled or coagulated; 
become curd. 

Being put into itillke. it [mliitl will not aiilTei' It to turn 
or aonre, it keopeth It from uuuUing Ji cxtrdiim. 

Holland, tr. of Tflny, xx. 14. 

Ourda, w. See Kurd. 

curd-caket (k6rd'kuk), n. A small fried cake, 
made of curds, e^gs, and a very little flour, 
sweetened, and spiocd with nutmeg. 

Ctird-CUttor (kerd’kut'''er), n. An apparatus for 
cutting up cheose-curd to facilitate the separa- 
tion of the whey. 

enrdiness (k^r'di-nes), n. The state of being 
curdy. 

curdlo (k^r'dl), V . ; pret. aud pp. curdled, ppr. 
curdling. [Sc. ana E, dial, cruddle, crudle ; 
treq. oi curd, crud : see curdl, r.] I. trang. To 
change into curd ; cause to thicken or coagulate. 

Thuri) la in the spirit of wlnu some acidity, hy which 
lirandy curdlet milk. Flnyer. 

H. intrang. To coagulate or thicken ; become 
curd. 

cnrd-mlll (kerd'mil), n. A curd-cutter. 

cur-dog (ktr'dog), H. [< ME. cur-doej, curre- 
dogge; < cur + dag.'] A cur; a worthless dog. 

CUrdv (kfir'di), a. [Also dial, cruddy ; < cureH, 
crua, + -yi.] Like curd; full of or coutaining 
curd. 

It diffei‘8 from a vegetable emulaioii by coagulating Into 
a curdy mam with acids. Arbuthrud, Ailments. 

cure (kiir), n. [< ME. cure (also cury, q. v.), < 
OF. cure, F. cure = Pr. Pg. It. cura = MD. 
kure, D. kuur = G. Dan. 8w. kur, < L. cura, OL. 
*coera, "caira, care, heed, attention, anxiety, 
grief, prob. connected with cavore, pay heed, 
be cautious : see caution. Not related in any 
way to E. care. The medical senses are due in 
part to the verb.] 1. Care; concern; over- 
sight; charge. [Obsolete or rare except in the 
specific sense, def. 2.J 

Of Rtudlu took he most cure and iiioit heode. 

Chaucer, (Jen. Prol. to C. T., 1. 803. 
Nowe, faire lady, thyiik, sltlio It Hrst began, 

That love had sette myn herte vndir your cure. 

l^olitical Poem*, etc. (ed. Funilvall), p. 70. 


Cranmer had dedanid, in oinphatlo terms, that Qod hod 
Immediately eonimittuil t4> Clirlatlan princes the whole cure 
at all their subjecta aa well concerning the adminlatratiuu 
of Ood'a word ior the cure of aoula aa concerning the ad- 
iniiilatratlou of things polttlual. Maeaulag, Hist. Eng., i. 
Speoifloally — 2. Spiritual charge ; the employ- 
ment or omoe of a curate or parish priest; cu- 
racy: as, the cure of souls (see bemv^: ordi- 
narily confined in use to the Uoman Catholic 
and Anglican churches. 

other men that wot ounly cnmtemplatilTe and were free 
from alle euree and prelacl, thei had fulle oberlte to Uud 
and to hir evyuc criaten. 

Uampole, Troao Treatisca (E. E. T. 8.), p. 26. 

A small cure of nfteeti pounds a year was offered me In 
a distant uotghlmurhood. Ooldumith, Vicar, HI. 

3. The HuccoBsful Tetnedial treatment of a dis- 
ease ; the restoration of a sick person to health : 
as, to effect a cure. 

1 cast out devUs, and I do cures. Luke xlii. 82, 

Hhc had done extraordinary cures since ahe was lost in 
town. Uteelc, Tatlcr, No. 248. 

4. A method or coarse of remedial treatment 
for disease, whether successful or not : as, the 
water-cure. 

Horace advises the Homans to auuk a seat in some re- 
mote part, by way of a cure for the corruption of manners. 

Swift. 

hike some sick man declined, 

And trusted any cure. Tcnnyuun, Palace of Art. 
0. A remedy for disease; a moans of curing 
disease; that which heals: as, a cure for tooth- 
ache.— Core of souls, the spiritual uveraight of parish- 
ioners, or of others holding a similar relation, by a priest 
or clergyman ; si>ecittcally, In prelatical churches, an ec- 
clesiastical charge in which parochial duties and the ad- 
ininistrotioii of saiTaments are included, primarily vested 
III the bisliup of the diocese, the clergy of each parish act- 
ing as Ills deputies. 

A cure o/ nmU* Is that jMirtlon of responsibility for the 
provision of sacmiiiuiits to ami the adequate instruction 
of the Catholic faithful which devolves upon the parish 
priest of a particular district. In regard to the souls of all 
persons dwelling witliiii the limits of that district. 

Cath, Diet. 

To do no CUret, to take no care. Chaucer. (See also 
Ifrape-cure, moeeiiicnt-curc, wafcr-carc, etc.) 
cure (kur), V . ; pr(3t. and pp. cured, ppr. curing. 

i < MB. curen, \ OF. curcr, care for, etc., mod. 
’. curcr, oleauso, = Si). Pg. curar ss It. curare, 
cure, s= Q. curiren = Dan. Aurercss Sw. kurera, 
< L. curare, OL. cdtcrarc, coirare, take care of, 
attend to, care for as a plwsiciun, curejJ cura, 
care, etc. : see cure, n.] 1. trann. If. To take 

caro of ; earo for. 

Men dredeful euridett or Inirideii Stheiicne. 

Wydif, Deeds (AcU) vlli. 2, 
2. To restore to health or to a sound state; 
heal or make well : as, he was cured of a wound, 
or of a fover. 

Tlio clilld was cured from that very hour. Hut. xvil. 18. 
1 strive ill vain to cure iny wuiiiided soul. 

B. Jotuon, Every Man out of his Humour, 1. 1. 
3. To remove or put an ond to by remedial 
moans; heal, as a disease; remedy, as an evil 
of any kind; remove, as somothiug objection- 
able. 


This way of setting off. Iiy the by, was not likely to cure 
iiiy uncle Toby's suspicions. 

Sterne, Tristram Shandy, v. 3. 
The only way to cure mistrust Is by showing that trust, 
if given, would not be mlsplaeud, would nut be betrayed. 

(flaitstoiw, Might of Right, p. 209. 
4. To prepare for preservation by diying, salt- 
ing, etc. : as, to cure bay ; to cure llsh or beef. 

tVlio has not soon a salt llsh thoroughly cured for this 
world, so that nothing can spoil It, and putting the per- 
severance of the saints to the blush? 

Thoreau, Walden, p, 1.81. 
n. intrang. If. To care ; take care ; be care- 
ful. 

In hilles is to cure 

To set honi on the Southo If that shall uro [buml. 

PaUadiue, Hiubondrie (E. E. T. 8.), p. 91. 
2. To effect a cure. 

Whose smile and frown, like to Achilles' siieor, 

Is able with the change to kill and cure. 

Shak., 2 Hen. VI., v. 1. 
3f. To become well; be cured. 

One desperate grief euret with another's languish. 

Shak., R. and J., 1. 2. 
corfi (kli-rfi'), M. [P. : see owrflfcl.] A Roman 
Catholic parish priest in France or in a French 
country. 

cure-all (kur'&l), n. [< <farc, v., obj. aU; 
equiv. to panacea.] A remedy for all kinds of 
diseases; a panacea. 

To exalt their nostrum to the rank of a cure-all. 

The American. VII. 284. 


cureless (kfir'les), a. [< ottre + 4egi.\ With- 
out cure; incurable: not admitting of a rem- 
edy : as, a eurelegg disorder. 

Whoso eureUee wounds, even now, most freshly bleed. 

Sir P. SWik:/ (A lber s Eug. aoriier, I. 627). 
In bitter mockery of hate, 

His eurclw woes to aggravate. 

Scott, Rokeby, Iv. 27. 

CUZer (kur'Cr), M. 1. A physician; one who 
heals.— 2. One who preserves provisions, as 
beef, fish, and the like, from putrefaction, by 
meams of salt or in any other manner. 

curettage (ku-rot'aj), «. [< curette -H -age.] 
The application of the curette; the scraping 
away of granulations and the like with a cu- 
rette. 

curette (ku-ret'), «• [F., a scoop, scraper, < 
curcr, clean, cleanse, prune, < L. ourare, take care 
of: see cure, v.] A small surgical instrument for 
scooping or scraping away, or otherwise remov- 
ing, substances which require removal, as ear- 
wax, a cataractouB lens, stones in lithotomy, 
cysts, granulations, small polypi, and the like 
from the cavity of the uterus, or granulations 
and dried mucus from the throat. The curette 
uiay be spoon-, scoop-, or loop-shaped, witli blunt or sliarp 
edges, according to its special purtMise. The name Is also 
applied to a tubular suclloii-lnstninient used In the re- 
moval of soft cataracts. 

curette (ku-ret'), v. f. ; pret. and pp. curetted, 
ppr. curetting. [< curette, «.] To scrape with 
a curette. 

curfew (k6r'fu), rt. [Early mod. E. also cur^eu, 
courej'ewe, and corruptly eurjte; < ME. cur/ewe, 
courfew, courfewe, courefeu, curfu, cor/u, some- 
times with final r, curfur, corf our (Sc, curfure), 
< OP. courfeu, cor/cu, and more corruptly ear- 
refeu, cerrefeu, carfou (F. dial, carj'ou), contr. 
from cuevrefu, coecrefeu, covrefeu, later eouvre- 
feu, curfew, lit. ' covor-flre ’ (c'f . the equiv. ML. 
ignitegimn or pyritegium, < L. ignig or Qr. nvp, 
fire, -I- L. tegerc, cover), k OP. covrir, F. couvrir, 
cover, •¥ feu, fire, < L. Voous, a hearth; see cover 
and fwm, fuel.] 1. The ringing of a bell at an 
early hour (originally 8 o’clock) in the evening, 
as a signal to the inhabitants of a town or vfl- 
l^e to extinguish their fires uud lights; the 
time of ringing the bell; the bell so rung, or 
its sound. This was a very coiiiriion police regulation 
during tile middle ages, as a protection against ilres as 
Well as against iioctiiriial disorders in the unllghted streets. 
'J'lie m-actlco is commonly said to have been introduced 
into England from the continetit liy Wilttam the Cmi- 
(lUdvr, but It proliubly existed tliere before Ills time. The 
curfow bcll is still rung at 9 o'clock in some places, though 
it Is several centuries since it was required by law. 


He liegins at curfew, and walks till the first cock. 

Shak., Is'ar, lit. 4. 
1 hear the far-off curfeu sound, 

Over some widc-water’d shore, 

Swinging slew with sullen mar. 

Milton, 11 Penseroso, 1. 74. 
'I'lie curfew tolls the knell of parting day. Gray, Elegy. 
2. A cover, ornamented or plain, for a fire; a 
fire-plate; a blower. 

Pots, puiis,<!nr/r«)«, coun- 
ters, ami tlie like. Bacon. 

curfew-bell (ker'fu- 
bol), M. Tlio bell with 
which the curfew is 
rung. 

The curfew bell hath rung ; i 
'tls throe o’clock. 

Shak., R. and .1,, Iv. 4. 

Life's (ntrfew-be.ll, 

LonyfeUow. Curfew for Fire. ( From Demmln'i 
CUrflBh (ker'flsh), n. •'Kncyclopidlede.Beaux-Art..”) 
One of the acyllioid sharks ; a dogfish. [Local, 
Em.] 

curueh curfut, «- See curfem, 
curfume (k6r-fuf 'l), v. t ; pret. and pp. curfitf- 
fled, -ppr. curfuffling. [Origin obsoure.] To dis- 
order ; ruffle ; diBiievel. Also carfujfie, fitffie. 
[Scotch.] 

Dick eutfufied a’ her hair. A. Pots, Helenore, p. 81. 
CUrftlfGle (ker-fuf'l), n, [< owr^ffle, ».] The 
state of being disordered or ruffled; agitation; 
perturbation. [Scotch.] 

My lord maun be turned feel outright, ... an’ he puts 
hlmsel’ into sic a eurfufflt for onytmng ye could bring 
him, Edie. SeCtt, Antiquary, xxlx. 

CUrfort, ». See cto-few. 
curia (ku'ri-g), n. ; pi. ourim (-6). [L. ; senseB 2 
and 3 first in ML(] 1. In Bom. antiq. : (a) One 
of the divisions of the citizens of Rome, with 
reference to locality. The number of the curise 
is given as thirty, but the original number was 
smaller. 
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ClTltOB, ft hint li found in the etatoment that Roinulos 
gave each Curia one allotmeat. 

W. S, Hearn, Aryan Uuueehold, p. 834. 


(ft) The building in which u curia met lor wor- 
ship or public deliberation, (c) The building 
in which the senate held its deliberations, (ri) 
A title given to the senate of any one of the 
Italian mies, as distinguished from the Boman 
senate. — 2. In medieval legal uve, a court, either 
Judicial, administrative, or legislative ; a court 
of justice. In the Norman period of Eiiallsli hUtory the 
Curia Beni* was an assembly which tlie kinu was lamnd 
to consult on important state matters, and whose consent 
was necessary for the enactment of laws, tlie imposition 
of extraordinary taxes, etc. It consisted nominally of the 
tenants in cliiet but practically It was much mure limited. 
Originally the Curia Regis and tlie Exchequer were com- 
posed of the same persons. From the Curia Regis there 
developed later the Ordinary Council or Privy Council, and 
the Courts of King's Bench and Common Pleas. Alsu 
Aula Kegia or Uegi». 


COriotd, n. Plural of eurioso. 
coriosicy (kd-rl-oB'j-ti), n.; pi. ouriosiHee (-tiz). 
[Early mod. E. cwrtomMc, < ME. curiosite, curi- 
ouate, curiosity, care. < OP, curioaetc, curioaite, 
F. eurioaitd = K*. curioaitat, eurioictat = Sp. cm- 
rioaidad = Pg. eurioatdade = It. eurioaitd, < L. 
curio8ita(t-)a, curiosity, < ourioaua, curious : see 
c«rt^.] If. CarefiUneas ; nicety; delicacy; 
fastidiousness ; scrupulous care. 

When thou wastin thygiltand thy perfume, they mocked 
thee for too much eurioeUy, SMc., T!. of A., Iv. 3. 

God oftentluioB takes from us that which wltli so muoli 
curiurity we would preserve. 

Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. 1836), I. flflO. 
2. Accuracy; exactness; nice performance. 
[Rare.] 

Hang 

Curionity in music ; leave tlwge crotcliets 
To men that get tlieir living with a song. 

ShirUy, Hyde Park, Iv. 8. 

The eurioeily of the workmanship of nature. Hay. 


The council, as it existed In the Norman period under 
the name of curia regie, . . . exercised judicial, legisla- 
tive, and admlnlstrativo functions. 

Jincyc. Brit., XIX. 7«6. 
3. [cap.] Specifically, in modem use, the court 
of the papal see. 

Tlie collusion, so to call it, between the crown and the 
papacy, as to the observance of the statute of provisors, 
extended also to the other dealings with the Curia. 

Stubbi, Const. Hist., { 403. 
Curia advlsarl VUlt, the court wishes to deliberate. It 
implies a postponement of decision after argument, and 
hence an adjournment or continuance of a cause pending 
consideration of what Judgment should be resolved on. 
Abbreviated cur, adv. euit.^Ourla Olaudenda, in early 
ling, law, a 'vrlt requiring the making of a boutidary-waU 
or -fence. 

curial (ku'ri-al), a. [= F. Sp. Pg. mrial = It. 
curiate, < L. mrialia, of the curia, ML. of a coui't, 
< curia, curia, ML. a court: see curia.] 1, Of 
or pertaining to the Boman curia : as, “ curial 
festivals,’' Mego. Brit., XX. 732.-2. Pertain- 
ing or relating to the Papal Curia. 

Cimalisin (ku'ri-al-izm), n. [< curial + -iam.] 
The political sysl'em or policy of the Papal Cu- 
ria or court. 

The ancient principles of popular election and control 
. . . have by the constant aggressions of Curialiem been 
in the main effaced. 

Oladetone, Vaticanism, Harper's Weekly, .Stipp., XIX. 261. 

corialistic Qtu'P’-ft-lis'tik), a. [As curialriam 
+ -t«f»c.] Pertaining to or of the nature of 
curialism. 

cnrialityt (ku-ri-al'i-tl), n. [< Mix curiali- 
ta{t-)a,\n sense of ‘courtesy,’ i curialis, of a 
court: see curial.] The privileges, preroga- 
tives, or retinue of a court. 

The court and curiality. Bacon, Advice to Vllllurs. 

curiate (ku'ri-at), a. [< L. curiatua,<. curia: 
see curia.] Of or relating to the Roman curia; 
curial: as, curiate assemblies,” A'ncyc. Brit., 
XX. 732. 

OUrlett, n. Bame as curat'^. 

Ourimatlna (ku’'ri-m^ti'nii), n. pi. [NL., < 
Curimatua + -ina^.] ’In tfUntheris system of 
classification, a group of Characinidm, having an 
adipose fin, imperfect dentition, and a short dor- 
sal tin. They are numerous in South America. 

Ourimatus (ku-ri-ma'tus), n. [NL. (Cuvier).] 



3t. Curious arrangement; singular or artful 
performance. 

To folowun word by word tlio euryoeite 
Of Graunsoii. 

Chaucer, Ouiiiplaint of Venus, 1. 81. 

Tliere hath been practised ... a etiriority, to set a tree 
upon till) north side of a wall, and, at a little height, to draw 
it tlirough the wall, &c. Bacon, Nat. Hist. 

4f. Extravagantly minnte investigation. 

I intend not to proceed any furtlier in this curiotitie 
tlien to sliew some small subtlllltie that any other imth 
not yet done. Pyttenham, Arte of Eng. Poesie, p. 91. 

6. Fancil'nlness; extravagance; a curious or 
fauciftd subject. 

'The exercise of right instructing was chang’d into tlie 
curiotiUj of impertinent fabling. 

Milton, Prelatlcal Episcopacy. 

0. Tho desire to see or learn something that is 
now, strange, or unknown ; inquisitiveness. 

Yet not so content, they mounted higher, and because 
tlietr wordes senied well thereto, they made fuete of sixe 
times ; hut this proceeded more of eurioeitie then otlier- 
wlse. Puttenham, Arte of Eng. Poesie, p. 66, 

Tills feeling, according to circumstances. Is denominat- 
ed surprise, astoiilslimcnt, admiration, wonder, ami, when 
blended with the Intellectual tendencies we have consid- 
ered, it obtains tlie name of curioritu. 

Sir fr. Hamilton, Metaphysics, ill. 

Wo speak of the monkey as marked by incessant etiri- 
oeity. That is to say, lie makes constant mental exeur- 
sluiis tieyond the range of his hereditary haliits. 

Pop. Sei. Mo., XXVIII. 838. 

7. An object of interest or iuc^uisitiveness ; that 
which excites a desire of seeing or deserves to 
bo seen, as novel or extraordinary; something 
rare or strange. 

I met with a French GeiiUcmaii, who, amongst other 
Curioeitiee which he pleased to shew me up and down 
Paris, brought me to that Place where the late King was 
slain. Howell, Letters, I. 1. 18. 

We took a ramble together to see the euriotiliei of this 
great town. Addieon, I'rooholder. 

=8yn. 7. Phenomenon, marvel, wonder, sight, rarity. 
Cim0Bit7-sh0P (ku-ri-os'i-ti-shop), n. A plftce 
where curiosities are sola or kejpt. 
eurioso (ku-ri-d'sd), n.; pi. curtoai (-si). [It., 
= E. curioua, q. v.] A person curious in art; 
a virtuoso. 

Dr, J. Wilkins, warden of Wadhara College, the greatest 
curioeo of Ills time. Invited him and sumo of the musicians 
to his lodgings, purposely to have a consort. 

We A. Wood, p. IVZ. 
curious (kii'ri-us), a. [< ME. curioua, corioua, 
< OF. curioua, curitta, F. curieux = Sp. Pg. It. 
curioao, < L. curioaua, careful, diligent, thought- 
ftil, inquisitive, curious, < cura, care, etc. : see 
cure.] If. Careful; nice; accurate; fastidious; 
precise; exacting; minute. 

It was tiierefore of necessltie that a more curious and 
particular description should bee made of euerv manner 
of speech. Puttenham, Arte of Eng. Puesie, p. 180. 

Men were not curious what syllables and particles they 
used. Hooker, Eccles. Polity. 

For curious I cannot be with you, 

Signlor Baptists, of whom I hear so well. 

Shak., T. of tho 8., Iv. 4. 


The typical genus of Curimatina. C. mivarti is 
an example. 

curine-houso (kfir'ing-hous), n. A building in 
which anythii^ is cured; specifically, in the 
West Indies, a noose wherein sugar is drained 
and dried. 

curio (kfi'ri-6), n. [Appar. short for curioaity,] 
Oi^nally, an object of virtu or article of bric-4- 
brao, such as a bronze, a piece of porcelain or 
laocmer-ware, etc., brought from China or the 
far East ; now, any bronze, or piece of old ohina 
or of brio-A-brao in general, especially such as 
Is rare or curious : as, a collection of curioa. 
onxiologiot, a. See cyrMogic. 


Voor courtier Is more curious 
To set himself forth richly than his lady. 

Beau, and FI., Knight of Malta, ill. 2. 

2. Wrought with or requiring care and art; 
neat; elaoorate; finished: as, a ourioiM work. 

The eurious girdle of the ephod. Ex. xxvill. 8. 

Then Robin Hood gave him a mantle of green. 

Broad arrows, and curious long bow. 

Bobtn Hood and the /{anj7er(nilld's Ballads, V. 211). 
These curious looks so aptly twin’d, 

Whose every hair a soul doth bind. 

Carew, To A. L. 

3. Exciting curiosity or surprise; awakening 
inquisitive Interest; rare; singular; odd: as, a 
owHouf fact. 


There was a king, an' a curious king. 

An’ a king tf royal fame. 

Ladye Diamond (Child's Ballads, II. 888). 


There are things in him [Diodorus] very curious, 
of better authorities now lost. Oray, Works, 


got out 
III. 68. 


Man has tho curious power of deceiving himself, when 
he cannot deceive others. J. F. Clarke, Self-Culture, p. 94. 


4. Inquisitive ; desirous of seeing or knowing ; 
eager to loam ; addicted to research or mquiry ; 
sometimes, in a disparaging sense, prying: 
a man of a curioua mind: followed by after, of, 
in, or about, or an infinitive, 

Adrian . . . was tlie must curious man that lived, and 
the most universal liiquiier. 

Bacon, Advancement of Learning, L 77. 

Tliero are some who liuvo liooii curious in the comparison 
of T'ongues, wlio lielievu that tho Irish Is but a Dialect of 
tho antient British. Howell, Letters, U. 68. 

Curious after things . . . elegant and beautiful. 

Woodward. 

Curtous qf antiquities, Z>ryd«», Fables. 

Header, If ary curious stay 
To ask my hated name, 

Tell tliem the grave that hides my clay 
Conceals me from niy shame. Westsy. 

He was very curious to obtain Infurinatlon aliout Amer- 
ica. B. Taylor, Lands of the Saracen, p. 28. 

Curious artst, magical arts. 

Many of them (the Ephesians] also which used curious 
arts brought their books together, and burned thorn be- 
fore all men. Acts xlx. 10. 


"Syn. 8. Strange, Surprising, etc. See wonder,ful.—4u 
Curimu, Inquisitive, Prying. Curious ami innuisilive may 
be used in a good or a ba<i sense, but inquisitive is more 
often, and piping is only, found in tlie latter. Curious ox- 
presses only the desire to know ; tm/uiiiitiw, the effort to 
hud out by Inquiry : prying, tho effort to And out secrets 
by looking and working in improper ways. 

Cl^OUBt (kii'ri-us), «. t. To work curiously; 
elaborate. Davies, 

cnrionsly (ku'ri-uB-li), adv. [< ME. curtoali, 
curiouaeiiche ; < curioua + 1. Carefully; 

atteutively ; with nice inspection. 

At first 1 thought there had lieen no light reffectod from 
tile water in tliat place ; but observing It more curiously, 
1 saw witliiii It several smaller round spots, which ap- 
peared niucJi blacker and darker than the rest. 

Sewton, Opticks. 



Thu letter thrice, but nought to him he sold. 

Williain Morris, Eartllly I’aradisu, III. 140. 

2. With nice care and art; exactly; neatly; 
elegantly. 

There is witliout the Towno u fairu Malll curiously 
planted. Evelyn, Diary, Aug. 28, 1641. 

A meadow, curiously lieautifled with Illlos. 

fiunyan, ITlgrim's Progress, p. 171. 
Take thou my cliuri, and tend him curiously. 

Like a king's heir, till all his hurts he whole. 

Tennyson, Tho Last Tournament. 

3. In a singular manner ; fantastically; oddly. 

With its tiigh-pitchuil roofs and its clusters of curiously 

twisted chimneys It [the Manor House] has served as a 
model for tlie architecture of the village. 

Fronde, Sketches, p. 288. 

4. With curiosity; inquisitively. 

We know we cat Uis Body and Blood ; but it is our wis- 
dom nut curiously to ask how or whence. 

J. H. Eewrman, Parochial Sermons, I. 277. 

curlonsness (ku'ri-us-nes), n. [< ME. curU 
ouaneaae, coriouaeneaac ; < curioua + -neaa.] If. 
Carefulness; painstaking; nicety; singular ex- 
actitude in any respect. 

This, 'tla rumour’d, 

Little agrees with the curiousness of honour. 

Massinyer, Parliament of Love, i. 4. 
To the excellonco of the metal, he may also add the curi- 
oumessot the flgnre. South, .Sermuiis, VIII, xl. 

2. Singularity of appearance, action, contri- 
vance, etc. — 3. Curiosity; inquisitiveness. 

Ah ! curiousness, first cause of all our 111, 

And yet the plague wlitch most torments us still. 

Sir W. Alexander, Hours, 1. 6% 

4t. Cleverness; remarkabloness. 

Ya, sir, and of tlie corUmsenesse of tliat karle ther is cari>- 
ing. York Plays, p. 266. 

curl (kftrl), n. [First in ME. as adj., crull, crulle, 
crolle, < MD. krul, krol = Fries, krull, kroll. East 
Fries, hrul = MIIG. krol, G. dial, kroll, curled; 
the noun curl first in mod. E. ; D. krul = G. dial. 
kroll, kroll, krolle=D&n. krdlle = 8w. dial, krulla 
= Norw. krull and kurle, a curl (> D., etc., krul- 
li g. curly) ; prob. from a Teut. type "krualo - ; cf. 
MHG . kr^, G. kraua = D. krocs, etc. , crisp, curl- 
ed: see crouae.] 1. A ringlet of hair. 

Shakes his ambrosial curls, and gives the nod ; 

TTie stamp of fate, and sanction of the god. 

Pope, Iliad, 1. 684. 

From the flaxen curl to the gray lock. 

Tennyson, Princess, iv. 
Hence — 2. Something having a similar spiral 
form; any undulation, sinuosity, or flexure. 
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ally arlie from the 
Sewton, OpUcks. 

8. Speoi&callv, a wiiidii^ or circling in the 
grain of wood. — 4. A disease of poaeh-trees 
which causes great distortion of the leaves. It 
is caused by an aseomycetous fun^s, Taphrina 
dtfformam. Hee Taphrina.— b. In wiatA., the 
vector part of the quaternion resulting from the 
performance of the operation i.f//da;+j.d/dy + 
k.(lldz on any vector function »X + jY d- AZ. 
—Ouxl of the Up, a Hliitlit snucring htIiuiuw of tho lip. 

curl (kfsrl), V. [E. dial, cruh; < ME. *crullm = 
MD. kroUen, D. kruUcn = East Fries, krullen = 
Q. krollen = Dan. krdllc ss Sw. dial. krulUi, curl ; 
from the noun.] I. trans. 1. To turn, bend, 
or form into ringlets, as the hair. 

TUeiiu uiurtal UiUaliies of pain 
Mny biiiil a hook, may lino a box, 

May aorve to cnri a iiiatdon'B luokB. 

Tennyion, In Meniuriam, Ixxvll. 
2. To dress or adorn with or as with curls ; make 
up the hair of into curls. 

Ho oppoailu U) inarrlaffe, that ilia Hhunn'd 
Tho wealthy curled Uarllnica of onr nation. 

Shak., Othollo, 1. 2. 

Tho snaky looks 

That curl'd Meniura. Miltun, P. L., x. 600. 
8. To bring or form into the spiral shape of a 
ringlet or curl; in general, to make curves, 
turns, or undulations in or on. 

I aooner will Hnd out the beds of anakoa. 

Lotting thorn curl theingelvoa ulioiit tny llinlu). 

Beau, and PI., Maid'a Tragedy. 
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n. intrans. 1. To take tho form of curls or 
ringlets, as hair. 

Sir And, Would that Iiuvo mended my hair? 

Sir To. Past <|ueition ; for thou gueat it will not curl 
by nature. Shak., T. N., i. 3. 

Kidley, a little of the gtuftlug. It'll luuku your hair 
ouW. Thackeray, Philip, xvi. 

Hence — 2. To assume any similar spiral 
shape ; in general, to become curved, bent, or 
undulated: often with up. 

Then I'ound her glender waigt iie curl'd. 

liryden, Alexander'g Keait. 

Curliny gmnkeg from village-toits are guun. 

/'fi/w, Autumn, 1. 03. 

Oayly tho waves bofore each dashing prow. 

Byrun. 

Tlio smoko of tlio incense curling laxlly up past tlie 
balda(5hino to tliu frescoed dome. 

T. B. Aldrich, I'onkapog to Pesth, p. 3U. 
Sf. To turn and twist about ; writhe ; squirm. 


rope is N. pheropue. Tliere are several species in the 
Pnltud States, as tlie long-hlUed curlew (N. Un^firoctri*), 
tliu ilndsoniaii or Jaak-cnrlew (A^. hudeoniett*), and the 
Kakimo curlew or dongh-blrd (AT. borealit'). 

Yo curleuu) callin' thro' a clud. 

Burnt, On Oapt. Matthew Henderson. 
2. A name of several grallatorial birds -with 
slender deourvod bill, not of the genus Nunw- 
niiM,— Pygmy curlew, or curlew-sandpiper, Tringa 
mbarguata, a Kinall species resenddiug a curlew lii the 
form of the hill and to some extent in coloration.— Span- 
ish curlew, a local name in the United States of the white 
Ibis (Budueimut albiiti, a bird of u ililferent order. 

curlewberry (kbv'lu-ber''i), n. ; pi. curlcwberrks 
(-iz). The ulack crowbeiry, Empetrum nigrum ; 
so culled in Labrador. 

curle'W-Jaok (k^r'lu-jak), n. The jack-curlew or 
lesser <!urlew of Europe ; the whunbrol, Nume- 
niim phmopus. 

curlew-knot (k6r'lu-not), «. [< curlew + knofi, 
q. V.] Hame as eurlew-jack. 

curlicue (kbr'li-ku), n. [Bomotimes written 
(nirliquc, but lietter curlicue, i. e., curlg cue, 
curlp Q, in allusion to the curled or spiral forms 
of this letter (S, Q, etc.); see curlu and cimjS.] 
Something fantasticallv curled or twisted; as, 
to make a curlicue with the pen ; to cut curli- 
cues in skating. [Colloq.] 

Curves, making curly-euct. Sc.i. Amer., AT. S., LIV. 146. 

curllewnrlle (kur'li-wur-li), n. [A loose com- 
poniul of curl and whirl.] A fantastic circular 
ornament ; a curlicue. [Scotch.] 


onrraat 

What, to-day we're eightT 

■jht, I hope, r" 

Browning, 1 

(k^r'li-pa^'ted), a. Same as curly- 
cnrml, n. See cmirmi. 

curmudgeon (kfer-muj'pn), n. [First in this 
sense in tho latter part of tho 16th century, 
also spelled curmudgtn; prob. a corruption (by 
assimilation of adjacent syllables) of oommua- 
(jin, corncniudgin, popularly supposed to be a 
corruption of corv-mercJtant, \>ui prop, (it seems) 
*cornmudgina, which means ‘oom-hoarding’: 
see commudgin. The word thus meant oi^. 
‘one who witliholds com,’ popularly regarded 
us the type of churlish avanco.] An avari- 
cious, ohurlisii fellow ; a miser ; a niggard ; a 
churl. 

A clownish eunnudgeon, 

Stauihurat, Dcsciiption of Ircdand, p. 108. 

A pennrlous curmudgeon. Locke. 

cunuudgeouly (k6r-muj'pn-li), o. [< cumud- 
geon + -/y^.] Like a curmudgeon; avaricious; 
niggardly ; cliui'lish. 

My eummdgeonly Mothur won't allow mo wherewithal 
to be Man of myself wltli. Wycherley, Plain Dealer, iii. 1. 


Ah I It's : 




Scott, Koh Koy, xlx. 

curliness (k^r'li-nes), ». The state of being 

curly. 

curling (k^r'ling), n. [Origin obscure ; appar. 
the verWl u. of curl, v., with ref. to the twist- 
ing, turning, or rolling of the stones.] A pop- 
ular Scottish amusement on tho ice, in wuich 
contending parties slide large smooth stones 
4. To play at curling. See curling. [Scotch.] of a circular form from one mark to another, 


le poTlllc tradesman 

Curl with the caution of a constable. 

B. Jontm, Fall of Mortimer, 1. 1. 


'J'u curie on the ice docs greatly please, 

Ucing a manly Scottish exercise. 

J'enncciiik, ruums (ed. 1716), p. 69. 
To ourl dO'wn, to shrink ; crouch ; take a coiled reeum- 
bont posture : os, ho curled doim Into a corner. 

curl-cloud (k^rl'klnud), n. Same as cirrus, 3. 

CnrledueSB (khr'led-nes), n. The state of be- 
ing curled. [Rare.] 

ennod-pate ( k^rld'pat), a. Having curled hair ; 
eurly-pated. [Rare.] 

Make curl'd-pate ruffians bald. .fhak., T. of A., iv. S. 

curler (k6r'16r), n. 1. One who or that which 
curls. — 2. One who engages in the amuse- 
ment of curling. See curling. 

When hi the lochs the curlert flock 
Wl' gleesoinc speed. 

Burnt, Tain Samson's Elegy. 

curlew (k6r'lu), n. [Early mod. E. also curlue; 
< ME. curlewe, curlue, corlow, corolewe, cor- 
olu, kirlewe, etc., < OF. corlieu, also corlie, 
eourlis, F. courlieu and courlia, dial, corlu, cor- 
leru, querlu, kerlu, etc., = It. chiurlo = Sp. 
dim. chorlilo, a curlew. The word agrees ui 
form in OF. with OF. corlieu, courlieu. corliu, 
eurliu, etc., a messeugor, but is prol). orig. 
imitative of tlio bird^ cry (hence tho free 
variation of form). Cf. It. ehiurlare, howl like 
the horned owl; Sw. kurra, coo, murmur: see 
curr, coo.'] 1. A bird of the genus Numenius. 
The name was originally applied to tho common European 
species, S. arquatut, formerly called nutneniut, arouata, 
and corlinut. Tliero are upward of 12 speolos, of all parts 
of the world, having a long, very slender curved bill, with 
the upjMsr mandible knobbed at tho tip, and in other re- 
licts closely rcsenibling tlie gudwlts and other s]i«cleg 
of the totanine division of the great family Scolopacidee. 
The plumage is much vsrlegated. The total length varies 
from about 12 to about 24 inches ; and the length of the 
bill from about 2 to 9 inches. The common curlew is also 
oallsd tbs wftaup. The lesser curlew or whlmbrel of Eu- 
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Curllog-i 


his stone ali 
and nrecisio . 
putting their own stones 
Iiig rival stones out of f . 
chief interest of the game. 

curllug-irou (k<)r'ling-i‘'6m), n. A rod of iron 
to be used when heated for curling the hair, 
which is twined 
around it ; eome- 
times made hol- 
low for the inser- 
tion of heating 
materials, 
corliug-stoue 
(kCr'llng-ston), 
n. The stone used 
in the game of 
curling. In shape it resembles a small convex 
cheese with a handle in tho upper side. 

The eurling-ttanc 
Slides murmuring o'er the icy plain. 

Ramtay, I'oems, 11. 3l«. 
Burnt curling-stone, iiee 6umt. 

CUrliug-tongB (kfir'Ung-tongz), n. pi. An instru- 
moutior curling tho hair, not unlike a erimp- 
iug-iron, heated before being used. Also curl- 
ing-irons. 

cnrl-pate (kfirl'pfit), n. Same as curly-pate. 

curly (kferhi), a. [< + -y^ ; = I>- krullig = 

Sw. krullig. See curl.] Ha-viug curls; tend- 
ing to curl; full of curves, twists, or ripples. 


cturly-headed (kfer'li-hed'ed), a. Having curly 
hair. Also curlu-patcd. 

cnrly-pate (kCr'll-pat), n. One who has curly 
hair; a curly-headed person. 


curmurring (k6r-mur'iug). n. [^Imitative. Cf. 
cur, chirr, and murmur.] A low, rumbling 
sound; hence, tho motion in tlie bowels pro- 
duced by flatulence, attended by such a sound; 
borborygmus. [Scotch.] 

A glass of brandy to three glasses of wine prevents the 
curmurriny in the stomach. Scott, Old Alortality, viii. 
cum^ (k6rn), «. [Sc., also written kurn; avar. 
of corn: see ror«i.] 1. A grain; a com.— 2. 
A small quantity ; an indefinite number. 

Aiic's nane, twa’s some, three's a cum, and four's a pun. 
Scutch nurtery rime. 

A drap mair lemon or a earn less sugar than Just suits 
you. Scutt, Kedgaiiiitlot, ch. xUl. 

cum^t, n. and v. Same as quern. 
curnberry (k6rn'l)or"i), n. ; pi. curnberries (-iz). 
A currant. Brockntt. [Prov. Eng.] 
cumelt. «• An obsolete variant of kernel. 
cumook (k6r'ni'ik), n. Same as cranoek. 
Clirpin (k^r 'pin ), n. [Also written curpon, trans- 
posed irom F, croupion, rump of a bird, etc., < 
croupe, rutnm croupe; see croup^ and crupper.] 
Tho rump of a fowl : often applied in a ludi- 
crous sense to the buttocks of man; a crupper. 
[Scotch.] 

curple (k6r'pl), n. [Transposition of crupper, 
< F. croupih-e: see crupper.] The crupper; 
the buttocks. [Scotch.] 

My hap [wrap, covering). 

Douce hingin' owre my curple. 

Burnt, To the Giiidwife of Wauchope House, 
curr (k6r), V. i, [< Sw. kurra = Dan. kurre, coo, 
= MD. *korren, growl, etc. ; an imitative word: 
see coo, and cf. cur.] To cry as an owl, coo as 
a dove, or purr as a oat. [Prov. Eng. and 
Scotch.] 

The owlets hoot, the owlets curr. 

Wurdtwonh, The Idiot Boy. 

currach, enrragb (kur'niSh), n. [Sc,, also writ- 
ten currack, curroh; < Gael, curach, a boat. See 
coracle.] i. A coracle, or small skiff; a boat 
of wickerwork covered with hides or canvas. 

A curragh or caiioe costs little, consisting of tarred can- 
vas stretched on a slender framework of wood. 

Fortnightly Bev., N. S., XL. 424. 

What little commerce theylsouthern Britons) undertook 
was carried on in the frail eurraght, in which they were 
bold enough to cross tlie Irish Sea. 

C. JSUun, Origins of Eng. Hist, p. 287. 
2. A smail cart made of twigs. 

The fuel was carried In creels, and the corns In ourraekt. 

.Stntittical Account o/ Scotland. 
enrrajong (kur'o-jong), n. [Australian.] The 
native name ot ' Plagianthus sidoidcs, a malva- 
ceous shrub or tree of Australia and Tasmania. 
Its strong fibrous bark is used to make cordage. 
COrrant^t, a. and n. An obsolete spelling of 
current^ and couranfl. 

currant^ (kur'aut), «. [Early mod. E. also cur- 
rent (also, rarely, corint, corinth), also curran, 
coran, coren, usually in pi. currans, corans, co- 
rauns, earlier, as in late ME., raisins {rnysyns, 
ntyaons, etc.) of corona (corauns, eoraunce, co- 
rona, etc.), after F. raiaina de Cbrinthe {Pg.paa- 
aaa de Corintho), raisins of Corinth: so called 
from the place of their origin, the Zante omv 
rants being still regularly exported. Cf. D, 
koreniken, LQ. carentken, G. korinthe, Dan. ko- 
render, It. corintM, pi., oorrant ; of same ori- 
gin.] 1. A very small kind of raiMn ox dried 


I from the Leyant, ohiefly from 

S Cephalouia, and need in cookery. 

We found there rype emallu ravgona that we calle rey- 
ion* of Comw, and they growe ohedy tn Corytliy, called 
now Corona, In Morea, to whom Seynt Poule wrote aun- 
dry epyatollea. S%r R. QuyVorde, Pylgrymage, p. 11. 

Since we traded to Zaute ... the plant that beareth 
the Cortn la alao brought Into thU realme from thcnue. 

UMuyf* Voyagu, 11. 185. 
The irapoat on tobacco from the royal colony of Vir. 
ginia encountered no aerloua oppoalUon, but another im. 
Mat, upon curranti, eurraru, oorinth», or grapea of Cor- 
inth, had not auoh an uninterrupted courae. 

S. Dotoelly Taxes lu England, I. 215. 
S. The small round fruit (a beiw) of several 
species of RUks, natural order Saxifragamm ; the 
plant producing this fruit: so called because 
the berries resemble in size the small grapes 
from the Levant. The red currant U ft. nitirum, of 
wliieh the white currant la a variety ; the wild black cur- 
rant, R. httridum ; the buffalo or Missouri currant, ft. au- 
reum ; the flowering currant, ft. nangnineum, the berries 
of which are Insipid, but not, as popularly supposed, {h)!- 
aouous. The ro(i currant is aharply but pleiuautly acid, 
and la much used In the form of Jelly and jam. The white 
variety is milder and less common. The black currant la 
slightly musky and bitter, but makes an agreeable jam. 
The barberry and currant must escape. 

Though her small cluatera Imitate the grape. 

Tate, Cowley. 

8. In Australia and Tasmania, a species of 
Leucopogon, espocially L. Bichei.— ^t, A name 
for various molastoraaceous sj)ecio8 of tropical 
America, bearing edible berries, especially of 
the genera Miconia and Clidemia — Indian cur- 
rant, the coral-berry, Sympkoriearpue milgarvt. 

CUrrantrboreT (Irar' ant-bor''6r), M. Same as 
currant-clearwing. ftJ. S.] 
currant-clearwing (kur ' ant -kler'' wing), M. 
The popular name in Englaiid of a oloar-winged 
moth, JSgeria tipuliformiti, the larva of which 
bores in currant-stoms. it bos been lutroilix^od into 
New Zealand and the United States, lu which latter It la 
known as the curront -borer. 

currant-gall (kur'aut-g&l), n. A small round 
gall formed by tho'cyiupid insect SpaihegaMar 
haccarum in the male flowers and upon the 
leaves of the oak: so called from the resotu- 
blance to an unripe currant. The insect occura 
all over Kiirope, and the galls receive tills name in Croat 
Britain ; but It is not found In North America, where there 
Is no gall called by this uamu. 

ourrant-moth (kur'ant-mdtb), n. 1, In (Iroat 
Britain, Ahraxm grosaularinta. See Abraxan, 3. 
— 2 . In America, Eufitchia ribearia. See Eu~ 
fitchia. 

CUrrantolf, n. See eourant'^. 

curranto^t, ». See couran0. 

New books every day, pamphlets, currantoee, stories, 
whole catalogues of volumes of all sorts. 

Burton, Anat. of .Mel., p. 17. 

currant-tree (kur'aut-trS), n. A name given 
in Jamaica to several shrubs bearing yellow 
drupes or berries of the size of currants, espe- 
cially to Jaaquinia armillaris, Bourroria nuccu- 
Icuta, and if. tomentom. 

currant-wonn (kur'nnt-w6rm), n, A name of 
the larvBo of three snecios of insects, (a) The 
Imported currant-worm, Nernatvi ventneoetu IKlug), In- 
troduced into the United States from Europe alioiit 18.58, 
It la the larva of a aaw-fly, and la the most destructive of 



currency (kur'^n-si), n. [< ML. currentia, a 
current (of a sfream), lit. a running, < L. cur- 
ren(f-)s, running: Bee current.'] 1. A flowing, 
running, or passing; a continued or uninter- 
rupted course, like that of a stream. [Bare.] 
The currency of time. Ayliffc, Parorgou. 

The seventh year of whoae [Mary’s] captivity in England 
wa* now In doleful currency. Scott, Kenilworth, xvll. 

2. A continued oonrse in public knowledge, 
opinion, or belief; the state or fact of being 
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communicated in speech or writing from per- 
son to person, or from age to age : as, a star- 
tling rumor gained currency. 

It cannot ... he too often repeated, line upon line, 
precept upon precept, until it comes into the currency of 
a proverb — To Innovate la not to reform. 

Burke, To a Noble Lord. 
Unluckily, or luckily, it la aa hard to create a now syin- 
liol as to obtain currency for a new word. 

Uelie Stephen, English Thought, 1. 1 16. 

3. A continual passing from hand to hand; cir- 
culation : as, the currency of coins or of bank- 
notes. 

ThecMiwicj/of those half-pence would. In the universal 
opinion of our people, be utterly destructive to this king- 
dom. 

4. Fluency ; readiness of utterance. [Karo or 
obsolete.] — 6. General estimation; the rate 
at which anything is generally valued. 


6. That which is current as a medium of ox- 
ohauge ; that which is iu general use as money 
or as a representative of value : as, the currency 
of a country. 

It thus appears, that a depreciation of the eurrency does 
nut affect the foreign trade of tlic country : this is carried 
on precisely os If the currency maintained Its value. 

J. S. MM, Pol. Ecoii., ill. xxll. } S. 
Controller of the Currency. See eontroller, 2. - Deci- 
mal current, a system of money the divisions or dc- 
iiominations of which proceed from Its lowest unit of 
reckoning by ten or its miiUiplea, or aliquot parts there- 
of, as the cent, dime, dollat- qiiartcr-dollar, etc., of the 
United States and Oaimda.— nactlonal currency, coins 
or paper money of a smaller denomination than the mone- 
tary unit; ill tile United States, half-dollurs, quarters, 
dliiics, u:mI <>-cent, S-ooiit, 2-uont, and l-ceiit pieces. Erne- 
tloiial currency in pa|>er baa been lurguly used lu several 
European countrlos, ami Is a uart of tlio monetary system 
of .Inpan. Fractional notes nave been used at different 
times In the United States, esiivciully during the llnaiioinl 
panic of 18.H7-88, and during and after the civil war of 
1801-a'>, when specie woa withdrawn from circulation. 
The former received the name of ehinplatterii. (See thin- 
planter.) On March 17th, 1862, Congress authorized an 
issue of clrculalliig notes called pottage ctirrency. Imitat- 
ing ill stylo tlie stamps that had previously been used nt 
great inconvenience, in denominations of 6, 10, 2.'>, and 50 
cents. Those were superseded by the fructtoiial cnrrciiey 
aiitliortzed March 8d, 186.8, in deimminutioiis of 8, 6, 1.5, 
2.5, and 60 cents. The Issue of fractional notes was sus- 
pended by act of April 17tb, 1876; but Its reiiewul bus 
since been proposed forconveiiicnco in remittance of small 
sums.— HetaiUC currency, the gold, silver, ami copper 
in circulation os money.— National Currency Acte, 
statutes of the United States of 186.8, 1804, and 18C5, pro- 
viding (or a general and uniform bank-note eurroucy guar- 
anteed by the United States ami secured by nutlonaf Ixuids 
deposited In the Treasury.— Paper currency, notes is- 
sued by a goverumont or by banks as a substitute for 
money, or ns a representative of money. Tlie paper cur- 
rency of the United States Is of three kinds: (1) notes is- 
sued by the governnient ami called demand treairury note*, 
or more generally legal-tendern ; (2) notes issued by lui- 
tioiial banks; and (8) certlHcatcs issued by thegoverniuciil 
iiIKiii either gold or silver. 1'he smallest deiionilnatioii of 
the first Is «20, ami of the lost «l.-PoBtage currency. See 
/ractionat eurreneif, above.— The currency principle, 
a iiliruse first employed In English banking to express the 
mode of issuing notes by the Bank of England. An amount 
llxed by law is issued, based on an equal amniint of se- 
curities. mostly government obligations ; ami all notes Is- 
sued in excess of llint amount, which Is called “the ttxcd 
issue,” are based on an e(|ual amount of specie, 
current^ (kur'ent), a. and «. [Now spoiled to 
suit the Latin ; earlvmod. E. also currant, eur- 
raunt, courrant, < AIE. currant, coraunt, < OF. 
currant, courant, F. courant ss 8p. corrienta = 
Pg. It. corrente, < L. curren{t-)s, ppr. of cur- 
rere (> It. corrvre = 8p. Pg. carver = F. courir), 
run, flow, hasten, fly; ei. Skt. char, mtivo. 
Hence (from L. currerc) ult. E. course^ (and 
prob. course'^ = coarse), cursive, concur, incur, 
recur, etc., concourse, discourse, excursion, excur- 
sus, eta.'J I. a. 1. Running; moving; flowing; 
passing. [Archaic.] 

Ffuuntayne coraunt that neuer Is full of no springes, 
holde thy peea Merlin (E. E. T. 8.), 111. 427. 

Still eyes the current stream. Milton, P. L., vll. 07. 

Here wo met, some ten or twelve of us. 

To chase a creature that waa current then 
In these wild woods, the hart with gulden huriia. 

Tannymn, Merlin and Vivien. 

Hence — 2. Passing from one to another ; espe- 
cially, widely circulated; publicly known, be- 
lieved, or reported; common; general; preva- 
lent : as, the current ideas of the day. 

The news is current now, they mean to leave you. 

Leave their allegiance. Fletcher, Lcjyal Hubject, v. 1. 

As soon os ail emperor hail done anything remarkable, 
it waa Immediately stamped on a coin, and became current 
througii his whole dominions. 

Addimn, Ancient Medals, IU. 

When belief in the spliita of the dead becomes eurrent. 
the medicine-man, profeaslng ability to control them, and 
Inspiring faith In his pretensions, is regarded with a fear 
which prompts obedience. 

H. Spenecr, Prin. of Hoclol., 1 474. 


OUtMKt 

3. Passing from hand to hand; circulating: as, 
outTcnf cmn. 


Ho ordained tliat the Money of his Father, though count- 
ed base by the People, should bo cwrronf. 

Raker, Chronicles, p. 118. 


4. Established by common estimation or con- 
sent ; generally received : as, the current value 
of coin.— 6. Entitled to credit or recognition; 
littod for general acceptance or circulation; 
authentic; genuine. 

ITiuii caiist make 

No excuse current, Imt to hang tliyself. 

Shak., Rich, Hi., 1. 2. 


6. Now passing; present in its course: as, the 
current month or year. [In such exnressluns ns 6th 
current (or curt.), current is really an acijective, the ex- 
pression being slmrt for 6th day of the current month.] 
— Account current. 8ee account. — Current coin, flee 
coinl.— Current electrllflty. floe electricity . — To go 
current!, to go for ourrentt, to be or become genenuiy 
known or believed. 


A great while it u’enl ftrr eurrent that it was a pleasant 
region. i'urchat, I’llgrlninge, p. 18. 

To pass current, to have currency or recognition ; be 
accepted as genuine, erediblo, or of full value : as, worn 
coins do not pa»» eurrent at banks. 

His manner would scarce have patted (furrent in our 
day. Lamb, Artlflclal Comedy. 

If a man is l>ase metal, lie may pat* current with the old 
counterfeits like himself; children will not touch him. 

T. Winthrop, (!ocll breome, Iv. 

II, n. 1 . A flowing; a flow; n streiim ; a passing 
by a uontiniiouB flux; used of fluids, as water, 
air, etc., or of supposed fluids, as electricity. 

The Politick sea. 

Whose icy current akid compulsive course 
Ne'er keeps retiring ebb. Shak., Othello, ill. 8. 

It Is not the tears of our own eyes only, Imt of our 
friends also, that do exhaust tlie eurrent of oiir sorrows. 

Sir T. Browne, Iteliglo Medh l, IL 6. 


2. Hpeciflcally, a portion of a large body of wa- 
ter or of air moving in a certain direction: aa, 
occun-currcnts. The tet of a current IsthuttMilntof the 
compass toward which the waters riiii ; tlie dr{n of a cur- 
rent is tlie rale at wlilcli It runs. Tlie principal occan- 
ciirreiits are tlie Oiilf Stream, the equatorial currents of 
the Atlantic, Pnclflc, and Indian uccuiis, ond the .Tapa- 
tiese, Peruvian, Brazilian, lAbrador, Antarctic, and Aiistra- 
llaii currents. 

8. Course iu general; progressive movement 
or passage; connected serios: as, the current 
of tune. 

Forbear me, sir, 

And troulilo not the current ot my duty. 

Ford, Perkin Warbeck, v. S. 
4. General or main course; general tendency: 
as, the eurrent of opinion. 

Till we unite and Join in tlie same oommoii Current 
we liave little Cause to hope for State of Peace and Tivn- 
qiilllity. Stiiling^et, Sermuus, III. x. 

6. The anioimt of depression given to a roof to 
oauHO the water whicn falls upon it to flow in a 
given direction.- Altamatlng ourreat,ttn electric 
current wiilch flows alternately in opposite directions with- 
out interruption.- A make-and-brsak current, an in- 
termittent electric ourieut in a circuit which is rapidly 
made and broken, as liy the vibrations of a sonorous disk. — 

Amperlan currents, flee ampertau.— Atmospheric 

currents, movements of the air constituting winds, caused 
by regular or fortuitous disturbam^es of tlie utiiiosnliere. 
-Cable-current, when a sulimarine cable is broken, a 
steady current througii it, produced by tliu exixised cop- 
jHir wire forming a liattery with the iron sheathing.— CUT- 
rent-salUng. flee saihnr/.— Currente of action, tlie 
electrical currents developed In a nerve or muscle by 
stliiiulation.— -Currents of rest, tlie electrical currents 
wiiieb pass on connecting different points of an iinstiinu- 
lated piece of nerve or muscle.— Earth-fflUTent, a cur- 
rent flowing through a wire the extremities of which are 
grounded at points on the earth differing in electric po- 
tential. The earth-current is due to tills difference, which 
is generally temporary and often large. If the eartli-plates 
of a circuit are ot different metals, os copper and zinc, an 
earth-haUerycurrent is set up widen is feeble and tolcralily 
constant. -Eleotrlo Current, the passage of electricity 
through n conductor, os from one pole of a voltaic battery 
totheotlier— tor example, in the tclcgropb. (Bee ehvtrici- 
ty.) A eurrent is said to be iutermitlent when repcateilly 
Interrupted, as by the breaking and making of the circuit 
pultaUnru when cliaracterized by sudden clianges of Iiiteu- 
•Ity, tuvl undulatory when the Intensity varies according 
to the same law as that govomlng the velocity of tlie air- 
portlcles In a sound-wave.— FSTSbOalO current, flee/avo- 
oafo.— QalvanlO current, an electric current generated 
by a galvanic battery, os distinguished from an Induced 
current, or a current produced by a dynamo or other elec- 
trical machine. — Induced current. See induction.— 
Interrupted current, an electric current the flow of 
which la completely arrested at frequently recurring in- 
tervals. It is generally produced liy means of a rapidly 
vibrating armature, a rotating disk, or a similar device. 
-Inverse current, ttie current induced in the secon* 
dory coll of an induction apparatus wlien the circuit of 
the primary is closed. It Is contrary to the primary cur- 
rent in direction.- MUBCle-oarrent. the efeotricai cur- 
rent which passes on connecting different points of • 
muscle. -Poivpbnse onrren^ a system oomhinlng two or 
more alternating currents dilTeriiig in phase.— Frinuury 
current, ttie electric current which pasees through the 
primary coil of an Inductiou apparatus, in the eeoondsry 



onrre&t 

mHI of which the secondary or induced current Is produced. 
— ' BavorM ourrantt, an electric current opposite in di- 
rection to the normal current. xSyil. 1 and 2. liddy,eba. 
See ttrtam. 

CUrrentM (kur'ont), «. (. [< current^, o.] To 
make ourrent or common; establish in com- 
mon estimation ; render acrsoptable. 

The uneven acsle, that currant* all thlnges by the out- 
warde stamp of opinion. 

MarHon, Antonio and Melllda, Ind., p. 2. 
enrrent’^t, «. An obsolete spelling of currant^. 
cnrrent-breaker (kur'ent-bra'kSrl, n. Any de- 
vice for breaking or interrupting tne continuity 
of a circuit through which a current of elec- 
tricity is passing. 

onrrente calamo (ku-ren'ts kal'^mo). [L., 
lit. with the pen running: currente, abl. of 
<mrreH(t~)s, ppr., ninning; calamo^ abl. of cala- 
mus, a reed, a pen: see current^ and calamus.l 
Offhand ; rapidly ; with no stop ; with a ready 
pen; used of writinc or composition. 
Oturrently (kur'ent-li), adv. In a current man- 
ner. (a) Klowlngly ; with oven or flowing movement, (h) 
With currency ; commonly ; generally ; with general ac- 
ceptance. 

Direct equilibration is that process currently known as 
adaptation. //. Spetuer, Prln. of Biol., ( 160. 

onrrent-meter (kur'ent-ms^'ier), n. i. An 
instrument or apparatus used for measuriug 
the flow of liquias. in general, the flow is directed 
through channels of a given sectional area, and its veloci- 
ty nteasured ; irom these two elements the quantity can 
be determined. 

2. An instrument for measuring the strength 
of an eieotrical ourrent, as an ammeter, 
carrent-mill (kur'ent-mil), ». a mill of any 
kind employing a eurront.-wheel as a motor, 
eorrentnesa (kur'ent-nos), n. [Early mod. E. 
also eurrantneas; < curretit^ + -ncs«.] 1, Flow- 
ingness; flowing quality ; rhythm. 

For wanting the ourranlnene of the Qreeke and tetln 
feete, In stead thereof wo make in th' ends of our verses 
a oertalne tunable sound ; which uiiou after with another 
verse reasonably distant wo accord together in the last 
tall or cadence. Puttenham, Arte of Kng. Pocsle, p. 90. 
2. Current or circulating quality ; general ac- 
ceptance or valuation, as of coin or paper 
money; currency. 

Nummarlaiu rom constltuero, Cicero. Introduire or- 
donnonce de la monnoye. To establish and set down an 
order for the valuation and eurrantne»» of monle. 

Sou^uilatar, quoted hi Nares's Glossary, 
onrrent-regulator (kur'ent-reg^u-la-tor), n. 
1. An arrangement for regulating the current 
of electricity given by a d^namo-eloctric ma- 
chine. — 2. In ieleg.,B, device for determining 
the intensity of the current allowed to pass a 
*l^ven point. 

Cnrrent-Wheel (kur'ent-hwfil), n. A wheel 
driven by means of a natural current of water, 
as one attached to a moored boat and driven 
by the ourrent of the stream, 
ourricld (kur'i-kl), n. [= It. curricolo, < L. 
curriculum, a running, a race, a course, a ra- 
cing chariot (in last souse dim. of currus, a 
chariot), < currerc, run: see current^.'] 1. A 
chaise or carriage with two wheels, drawn by 
two horses abreast. 

A very short trial convinced her that a curricle was the 
prettiest equipage lu the world. 

Jane Aueten, Morthaiiger Abbey, p. 124. 
The splendid carriage of the wealthier guest. 

The ready chaise and driver smartly dress'd ; 
Whiskeys and gigs and curriclre are there. 

And high-fed prancers, many a raw-boned jialr. 

Crabbe. 

2t. A short course. 

Upon a curricle In this world depends a long course In 
the next, and upon a narrow scene here an endless expan- 
sion hereafter. Sir.T, Prvwne, Christ. Mor., ill. 23. 

carriole (kur'i-kl), v. i. ; pret. and pp. curriclcd, 
ppr. curricHmj. [< curricle, «.] To drive in a 
curricle. Carlyle. 

COrrlculTUn (ku-rik'v-luni), »'■; pi- curricula 
(-111). [< L. curriculum, a running, a course: 

see curricle, n.] A course ; specifically, a fixed 
course of study in a university, college, or 
school: as, the cuiriculum of arts; the raedioid 
curriculum. 

carried carried, n. See curry\ curry^, 
carrier' (kur'i-6r), «. [(l) = Sc. oorior, < ME. 
coriour, curiour, coryowre, < OF. corier, carrier, < 
ML. coriarius, a worker in leather, L. a tanner, 
currier, oric. adj., of or belonging to leather, 
< eorium, a hide, skin, leather: see cuirass, cori- 
aceous, quarry^. This word has been confused 
in P. and E. with two other words of different 
origin: (2) OF. courroier (= It. coreggiajo; ML. 
corrigiarius), a maker of straps, girdles, or 
punes, < coarrote, corroie, a strap, gii^e, purse, 


F. courroie, a strap, sc Pr. oorrqfa ss Sp. correa 
as Pg. correa, correia = Wall, curea s= It. cor- 
reggia, < L. corrigia, a rein, shoe-tie, ML. also 
a strap, girdle, purse, < L. compere, make 
straight : see correct, corrigible. (8) OF, corroier, 
eonroiour, conrour, conreeu^ conreur, P. corro- 
yeur, a leather-dresser, < OP. conrotcr, conreier, 
cunreer, etc., P. corroyer, dress leather, curry 
(>E. curry^), orig. prepare, get ready; a word 
of quite different origin from the two preced- 
ing. Currier is now regarded as the agent-noon 
of curry^, q. v.] 1 . One who dresses and colors 
leather after it is tanned. 


Uaeloaa to the currier were their hidea. 

Dryden, tr. of VlrglVa Georgies, ill. 
2f. A very small mnsketoon with a swivel 

mounting. Farrow, Mil. Encyc Ourrlers* beam. 

8ee beam.- Cunlers’ BUmSC. See Corlarta. 

CUrrlar^t, «. [A vor. of qmrrier^, quarier, q. 
V.] A wax candle; a li^t used in catching 
birds. See quarrier^. 

The currier and the lime-rod are the death of the fowle. 

Breton, Fantastles, January. 

currlery (kur'i-6r-i), n. r< currier -b -y,] 1. 
The trade of a currier. — 2. The place in which 
currying is carried on. 

currish (k^r'ish), a. (;< cur + -ishl.] Like a 
cur; having the quahtios of a cur; snappish; 
snarling; churlish; quarrelsome. 

Yet would he not pora waded Im for ought, 

Ne from his curriek will a whit reclame. 

Spenter, i\ Q., VI. 111. 43. 

I,et them not be so . . . ctirrUh to their loyal louera. 

Lyly, Enphues, Anat of Wit, p. 65. 

This currieh Jew. Shak., M. of V., Iv. 1. 

Thy currUh spirit govern’d a wolf. Shak. , M. of V. , Iv. 1. 

currishly (kftr'ish-U), adv. In a currish man- 
ner; like a cur. 

Boner being restored ogolne, . . . currishly, without all 
order of law or honesty, . . . wrasted from them all the 
livings they had. Foxe, Book of Martyrs (Eldlcy). 

cunishness (k^r'ish-nos), «. Currish or snarl- 
ing character or disposition; snappishness ; 
churlishness. 

Diogenes, though he had wit, by his curriskness got him 
the name of dog. Feltham, llesolves, U. W. 

currort, currourt, ». [Early mod. E. also cour- 
ror; < ME. eurrour, eorrour, < OF. voureor, 
coureur, F. coureur = Bp. Pg. eorredor = It. 
corridore, corritore, < ML. *curritor, a runner 
(cf. curritor, a courtier), equiv. to cursitor and 
L. cursor, a runner, < L. currere, pp. eursus, 
run: see currents Cf. courier ana corn'dor.J 
A runner; a messenger; a courier. 

Ami thus anon bathe ho hasty tydynges of ony thing, 
that lierethe charge, be hia Cnrrours, that rennen so has- 
tyly, thorghe out alio the Coutroe. 

JUandeviUe, Travels, p, 248. 
The golden-headed staffe as lightning flew, 

And like the swiftest curror makes repayre 
Whither 'twos sent. Heywood, T'roia Brltannlca. 

CUXTUCa (ku-rb'kft), n.; pi. carraccp (-s6). [NL. ; 
origin obscure. ML. ourruca ocotirs as a var. 
of carruca, a vehicle, carriage.] An old name 
of some small European bird of the family dyl- 
viidee, or more probably of several species of 
warblers indiscriminately, like beccafico ox fice- 
dula. In ornithology the name has been used in many 
different connections, both generic and specific ; first for- 
mally made a genus of warblers by Brissou, 1760 ; applied 
to the nlghtiugales by Bechstetn. 1802 ; applied by Koch, 


ouRycom1> 

Thou art that fine foolish carious sawols Alexandsr, 
that tendest to nothing but to combe and bury thy halre, 
to pare thy nalles, to pick thy teeth and to parfume thy 
selfe with sweet oyles, that no man may abide the sent of 
thee. Puttenham, Arte of Eng. Foesle (ed. Arber), p. 878. 

Your abort horse Is soon curried. 

Fletcher, Valentluian,'U. 2. 
Hence — 2. To stroke as if to soothe; flatter. 

Christ wot the sothe 
urreth] kyiiges and her bak 
T» Ploumtan'e Crede, 1. 726. 

3, To dress or prepare (tanned hides) for use 
by soaking, skiving, shaviug, scouring, color- 
ing, graining, etc. — 4. Figuratively, to beat; 
drub ; thrash : as, to curry one’s hide. 

But one that never fought yet has w eurried, 

.So bastinado'd them with manly oavriaga. 

They stand like things Gorgon had tam’d to stone. 

Fletcher (and another). Elder Drotber, iv. 8. 
By setting brother igsiiist brotlier. 

To claw and curry one another. 

S, Butler, Eudibras, I. 1. 746. 
To curry f&velt. l< MB. cutray /avell cory /owl, core 
favelle, a half translation of the OF. estriller fauvel Hater 
/autisau)(the OF. phrase exactly corresponding to the ME., 
namely, eurreier (conreer) fauvel, is not found), flatter, lit. 
(like the equiv. O. den falbcn streiehen, or den falhen hengst 
streiehen, flatter, translated from the OF.) curry the chest- 
nut horse : OF. estriller, c(|Ulv. to correier, conreer, curry : 
fauvel, favel, later fauveau, a chestnut or dun horse, prop, 
ad),, yellowish, dun, fallow, dim. of/ou»e, yellow, fallow, 
< OHO. falo (falaw-) * AS. fealu, E. fallow : see favel^. 


part to association with MB. favel, < OF.favele, flattery, 
falsehood, < faveler, talk, tell a stoiy, speak falsehood, < 
L. fabulari, talk, < fabula, fable : see javeP and fable.] 
To flatter ; seek favor by offleious show of khidness or 
courtesy, flattery, etc. i later corrupted to to curry favor 
(which see, below). Compare curry favel, n, 

Sohe was a schrewe, as have y hele 
There sche curraj/ed favell well. 

How a Merchant did his Wyfe Betray (eA. Taliner), 1. 208. 

He that will In court dwell, must ncedes cam's fabel. 
... Yu shall understand that fahel is an olde Bnglishe 
worde, and slgnllletl as tnuch os favour doth now a dayes. 

Taverner, Proverbes or Adagles (ed. Palmer), fol. 44. 
To curry favor [a corruption of to curry favel, simulat- 
ing favor (curry being api *' •" — ‘ ’ ‘ -■ 

claw, V, , flatter : compare a 

phrase appearing tint in the enu ui mo mm ceiuiiryj, vo 
Hatter ; seek or gain favor by otficions show of kindness or 
conrtesy, flattery, etc. See to curry favel, above. Com- 
pare curry favor, n. 

Darius, to curry fauour with the Egyptians, offered an 
hundred talents to him that could find out a succeeding 
Apis. J'urchas, Pilgriinage, p. 676. 


16, to a group of warblers of witich the ulackcap, iS|/<vtd 
uificapilla. Is the type. (Now little used.] 

<nirry' (kur'L, r. t. ; pret. and pp. curried, ppr. 
currying. *■ ’ . ^ 

cory, etc. 


currying. [Early mod. E. also currie, eurray, 

, etc.: < ME. curreyen, currayen, corayen, 

coryen, rub down a horse, dross leatner, < OF. 


correier, career, earlier conreer, cunreer, 
rater, conrer, put in order, prepare, make ready, 
treat, curry, later courroyer, F. corroyer, dress 
leather (= Pr. conrear = It. corredare), < cor- 
roi, coroi, conroi, conroy, eonroit, rttnrei, cunroi, 
cunrei, etc., order, arrangement, aimaratus, 
equipage, apparel, provisions, etc. (> ME. cur- 
reye, n.) (cf. ML. corredium, conredium, appa- 
ratus, etc.; also corrodium, > eorody, q. v.), < 
con- + roi, array, order, s= It. -redo in arredo, 
array, < ML. -redum, -redium (in arredium, ar- 
ray, and conredium), of Tent, origin: cf. 8w. 
reda = Dan. rede, order, = loel. reidhi, tackle, 
equipment, akin to E. ready, q. v. : see array. 
For the relation of curry to currier, see curriert. 
Of. G. gerben. curry, lit. prepare.] 1. To rub 
and clean (a norse) with a comb; groom: some- 
times used in contempt, frith reference to a 
person. 


This humour succeeded so with the i)uppy, that an ass 
would go the same way to work to curry favour for him- 
self. Sir h. L Estrange, Fables. 

A well timed shrug, an admiring attitude, . . . are 
sufficient qualiflcatioiis for men of low circumstanees to 
curry favour. Uoldsmith, Citizen of the World, xxxlv 
[Curry has been used In this sense without /owr. 

If I had a suit to master Shallow, I would humour his 
men ; ... If to his men, 1 would ctirry with master Shid- 
low. N/«i*.,2Hen. IV., V. 1.] 

(Eirry® (kur'i), ri. ; pi. curries (-iz). f Anglo- 

Ind., also ■written currie, repr. Canarese kari 
or kadi (cerebral d), MalaySlam fcari (a pron. 
nearly as E. u), boiled sour milk used with rice, 
a mixed dish ; also bite, bit, morsel, chip, etc.] 
A kind of sauce or relish, made of meat, fish,' 
fowl, fruitj eggs, or vegetables, cooked with 
bruised spices, such as cayenne-pepper, cori- . 
ander-seed, ginger, garlic, etc., ■with turmeric, 
much used in India and elsewhere as a relish 
or fiavoriug for boiled rice. The article of food pre- 
pared with tills sauce is said to be curried,; as, curried 
rice, curried fowl, etc. 

Tlie unrivalled excellence of the Singhalese In the prep- 
aration of their Innumerable curries, each tempered by 
the delicate creamy Juice expressed from the flesh of the 
coco-nut. Sir J. E. Tennent, Ceylon, i. 2. 

curry® (kur'i), v. t. : pret. and pp. curried, ppr. 
currying. [< eurry^, ».] To flavor or prepare 
with curry. 

curry-cara (kur'i-kkrd), n. A piece of leather 
or wood in which are inserted teeth like those of 
wool-cards. It is used for the same purposes as 
a currycomb. 

currycomb (kur'i-kom), n. 1. A comb used 

in grooming horses, it consists generally of sev- 
eral short-toothed metal combs placed parallel to one an- 
other, and secured nerpondioularly to a metal plate, to 
which a short handle Is fastened. A piece of leatner 
armed with wire teeth is sometimes suMtltuted for the 
metal combs. 

2. In entom., a name sometimes given to the 
strimlis, or ormn on the front leg of a bee, 
used to clean the antexuue. See sMgiUs. 





earr 7 -teT«lt (kur'l-tt'vel), n. [< eurry fanel: 
gee this phrase, under owry^.'] 1. One vrho 
solicits favor by officious show of kindness or 
courtesy; a flatterer. 

Cvrfy/ayiell, a flatterer, estrtlle. Palsgrave. 

Wherby all the eurryfavel that be next of the ileputye 
i» secrete coonsayll dare not be so bolde to shew hym the 
areate jupardye and perell of bis suule. 

* * ^ " state Paperi, II. 16. 

2. An idle, lazy fellow. See the extract. 

Corp /auett Is he that wyl lie in bis bed, and cory the 
lied bbrdes in which he lyeth in steed [stead] of his horse. 
This slouthful knaue wyll buskill and soratob when ho is 
called in the morning for any hast. 

The XXV, Order* of Knauee, 1676 (ed. Palmer). 


3. A certain figure of rhetoric. See the extract. 

If such moderation of words tend to flattery, or sooth- 
ing, or excusing, it is by the figure Parailiastole, which 
therfore nothing improperly we call the Cwrry-faueU, os 
when we make the best of a bad thing, or tame a signifl- 
cation to the more plausible senco. 

Putlenham, Arte of Eng. Poesie, p. 164. 

curry-fttvort (kur'i-fa^vgr), n. [< ourry favor: 
see this phrase, under curry'i. Cft. curry-favel.'] 
One who gains or tries to gain favor by flattery ; 
a flatterer. See curry-favel. 

COnying (kur'i-ing), n. [Verbal n. of curry^, 
e.] 1. The art or operation of dressing tanned 
hides so as to fit them for use as leather, by giv- 
ing them the necessary suppleness, smoothness, 
color, or luster. — 2. The act of rubbing down 
a horse with a currycomb or other similar ap- 
pliance. 

We see that the very currying of horses doth make them 
fat and in good liking. Bacon, Nat. Hist. , g 68. 

curryiog-glove (kur'i-ing-gluv), n. A glove 
maaem a fabric woven in part with coir, and 
having therefore a rough surface, used for cur- 
rying animals. 

curry-leaf (kur'i-lsf ), n. The aromatic leaf of 
a rutaceous tree, Murraya Ktmigii, of India, 
used for flavoring curries. 

curry-powder (kur'i-pou^d6r), n. The condi- 
ment used for making curry-sauce, composed 
of turmeric, coriander-seed, ginger, and oay- 
enne-pepper, to which salt, cloves, cardamoms, 
poundou oiimamon, onions, garlic, scraped oo- 
coanut, etc., may be added. See curry^. 

curee^ (kCrs). n. [< me. curs, rarely cors, < AS. 
ours ("cors, in Benson and Lye, not authenti- 
cated), a curse ; cf. cursed, v. The AS. word is 
comparatively rare and late, and seems to be 
Northern, (irigin unknown, possibly Soaud. 
It has been supposed to be due to a particular 
use of an early form of the verb cross, make the 
sign of the cross, as in exorcism; but this verb 
^pears much later than the AS. terra.] 1, 
Tne expression of a wish of evil to another; 
an imprecation of evil ; a malediction. 


Shimei, . . . which cursed me with a grievous eurte. 

1 Kl. 11. 8. 


They . . . entered into a curse, and into an oath. 

Neh. X. 


2. Evil which has been solemnly invoked upon 
one. 


Tlie priest shall write these curses lii shook. Num. v. 23. 
Promising great Blessings to their Nation upon obedi- 
ence, and hoiTlble Curses, such as would make ones cars 
tingle to hear tlioiii, upon their refractoriness and dis- 
obedience. Stillingjlett, Sermons, U. Iv. 

3. That which brings or causes evil or severe 
affliction or trouble; a great evil; a bane; a 
scourge: the opposite of blessing: as, strong 
drink IS a curse to millions. 

I . . . will make this city a curte to ail the nations of 
the earth. Jer. xxvi. 0. 

The common curse of mankind, fully and ignorance. 

Shak., T. and C., 11. 8. 
And the curse of unpaid toll , . . 

Like a Are shall burn and spoil. 

Whittier, Texas. 

Pessimists and optimists Iflith start with the postulate 
that life is a blessing or a curse, according as the average 
oontciouiuess accompanying it Is pleasurable or painful. 

H. Spencer, DaU of Ethics, { 16. 

4. Condemnation ; sentence of evil or punish- 
ment. [Archaio.J 

Christ hath redeemed us from the curse of the law. 

aal. iU. 13. 


O, my oifenoe is rank, it smells to heaven ; 

It bath the primal eldeat curse upon 't, 

A brother’s murder. Shak., Hamlet, iii. S. 


OOTM Of Canaan, negro slavery ; hence. In a satirical 
use, negro slaves collectively : in allusion to the curse 
pronounced by Noah upon Canaan, the son (or the de- 
aoendants) of Hatn (Qen. ix. S6, 26), negroes being former- 
ly regarded by many as the descendants of Canaan, and 
their slavery being justified as an accomplishment of the 
eurae. 


Ear thirds wus part in cotton lands, part in the cuss 
Canaan. Lowell, Biglow Papers. 


Onno Of SoOtUuuL the nine at diamonds in playing- 
cards ; so called prooably from the resemblance of that 
card to the heraldic bearings of the Earls of Stair, one of 
whom was detested in Scotland as the principal author 
(while Master of Stair) of the massacre of Glencoe (1682). 
Other explanations have been proposed. — TtaO CttTie, in 
theol., the sentence pronounced upon Adam and Kve, and 
through thorn uiion the human race (Gen. ill. 16 -111), in 
consequence of tne sin of Adam, and its fulfilment In the 
hiatory of mankind. sByn. 1. Mxeeration, Anathema, etc. 
See malediction.— S. Scourge, plague, aflilction, ruin. 

CTUrsel (kftra), pret. and pp. cursed (some- 
timee curst), ppr. cursing. [< ME. oursien, 
eursen, corsen^ curse (intr., utter oatbs ; trans., 
imprecate evil upon, put under ecclesiaBtical 
ban), < late A8. cursian (feorsian, in Benson and 
Lye, not authenticated), also in comp, forcur- 
sian (in pp. foreursed: see cursed), curse; cf. 
ours, a curse: see curse, ». Citf. accurse.'] I. 
trans. 1. To wish evil to: imprecate or invoke 
evil upon; call down calamity, injury, or de- 
struction upon; execrate in speech. 

Thou Shalt not . . . ottree tlie ruler of thy people. 

Ex. xxll. 28. 


2. Detestably; abominably; execrably: used 
in malediction. 

This la a nation that is ouriedly afraid of being overmn 
wltli too mucli politeness. Pop*. 

enrsedness (kOr'sed-nes), n, K ME. oursednesse, 
corsedttesse ; < cursed + 1. The state of 

being under a curse, or of being doomed to ex- 
ecration or to evil. — 2t. Blasphemous, profane, 
or evil speech ; cursing. 

Ills mouth is full of oureedness, 

Of fraud, deceit, and guile. 

Old metrical version of Psalms. 

3t. Shrewishness; maliciousness; contrariness. 

My wyves cursednesse. 

Chaucer, Prol. to Merchant’s Tale, I. 27. 

CUTBementt, n. [ME. corsement, < corsen, eursen, 
curse, 4- -merit.'] Cursing. 

Enuye with heiiy herte asked after shrlfte, 

And criode “ mea culpa,” coisyngo alle hus enemys. 
Hus clothes were of corsement ami of keiie wordes. 

Piers Plowman ((;), vll. 66. 


Curse me this people, for they are too mighty for mo. 

Num. xxH. e. 

Oouldst thou not curse him! I command thee curse him ; 

Curse till the gods hear, and deliver him 
’To thy just wishes. Beau, and PI., Maid’s Tragedy, Iv. 1. 

Your fair land tli.-ill be rent and t<im, 

Your people he of all forlorn. 

And all men curse- yon for tlila thing. ..... 

WiUiam Morris, Earthly Paradise, 1. .367. CUTger (k6r'g6r), M. One who curses 


cursent, V. t. Another spoiling of kersen, variant 
of christen. See christen. 

Nan. Do they speak as we do 7 
Madge. No, tliey never speak. 

Nan. Are they mrsened / 

Madge. No, they call them infidels ; I know not what 
they aro. Beau, and FI., Coxcomb, Iv. 8. 

utters 


lienee — 2. To put under ecclesiastical ban or 
anathema; excommunicate; condemn or sen- 
tence to the disabilities of excommunication. 

About tills ’rime, at the Suit of the liady Katharine Dow- 
ager, a Bull was sent from tlie Pope, which cursed both the 
King and the Koalro. Balter, (Uironicles, p. 282. 

3. To bring or place a curse upon; blight or 
blast with a curse or malignant evils; vex, 
harass, or afflict with great calamities. 

On Impious realms and liarliamus kings Impose 
Tliy plagues, and curse ’em with such suns as those. 

Pojie. 

Sure some fell fleiid bus cursed our lino, 

That coward should o'er ho s<in of minel 

Seott, L. of L. M., Iv. 11. 
n. intrans. To utter imprecations ; affirm or 
deny with imprecations of divine vengeance; 
use blasphemous or profane language ; swear. 
’Then began he to curse and to swear. Mat. xxvI. 74. 


Curse^ (kftrs), n. [The same word, with sense, 
as now pcmularly understood, imported from 
cwrwl (and taken as equiv. to damn in similar 
uses), as ME. kerse, hers, carse, eresse, cress (the 
plant), often used as a symbol of valuelessnoss, 
‘not worth a kerse (cross),’ ‘care not a kerse,'' 
like mod. colloq. ‘ not worth a straw,’ ete.1 Lit- 
erally, a cress : in popular use identifled with 
curse^, an imprecation, and used only as a sym- 
bol of utter worthlessness in certain negative 
expressions: as, “not worth a curse,'' “ to care 
not a curse," etc, 

Wygtiom and wit now la nat worth a carse 
Bute hit he carded with cuuetyse aa clotliom kemlien wolle. 

Piers Plouxman (0), xil. 15. 

To hasten Is nouglit worth a kerse. 

Qmtvr, Conf. Amaut., I. 884. 

Kor anger gaynej the not a eresse. 

Alliterative Poems (ed. Morris), I. 343. 

1 coiinte hym nat at a ores. 

.Vir Def/reanvit (Thornton Horn., ed. Halllwull), 1, 101. 
cursed (k^r'sed), p. a. [< ME. cursed, < AS. 
"cursed (in comp, foreursed), pp. of cursian, 
curse: see cwrsei, t’. Cf. cuntf.] 1. Being un- 
der a curse; blasted by a curse; afflicted; 
vexed; tormented. 

Let us fly this cursed place. Milton, Conins, 1. 080. 
2. Deserving a curse ; execrable; hateful; de- 
testable ; abominable ; wicked. 

In that Contree there is a cursed Custom : for thel eten 
more gladly mannes Flesche, than ony other Floscho. 

MandeviUs, Travels, p. 179. 

Merciful powers I 

Restrain in nio the cursed tliuugiits that nature 
Gives way to in repoae ! Shak., Macbeth, 11. 1. 


3. Execrable; wretched: used as a hyporholi- 
oal expletive. 

This cursed quarrel. Dryden. 

Wounding thorns and eursed thistles. 

Prior, Solomon, ill. 

'Tls a cursed thing to bo in debt 

Sterne, Tristram Shandy, ix. !7. 


Sincerely I begin to wish I had never made such a point 
of gaining so very good a ciiaracter, for it has led me into 
so many cursed rogueries that I doubt I shall bo exposed 
at last Sheridan, School lor Scandal, ii, 8. 


cursedly (kdr'sed-ll), adv. 1. As one under a 
ourse; miserably. 


0, let him die aa he hath liv’d, dishonourably, 
Basely and cursedly / 

Middleton and Rowley, Spanish Gypsy, ill. 8. 


a curse. 

Tliy Cursers, Jacob, sliall twice cursed lio; 

And ho shall bless himself that blesses tlieo. 

Cowley, Dsvideis, i. 

CUrsitor (kfer'si-tor), n. [< ML. cursitor, equiv. 
to L. cursor, a runner, < currerc, run: see cur- 
sor,] 1. Formerly, in England, one of twenty- 
four officers or clerks in the Court of Chancery, 
also called clerks of the course, whose business 
it was to ranko out original writs, each for the 
county to which ho was assigned. 

Then Is the recognition and value . . . carried by the 
cursitor in Chancery for that sliiro where those laiiJs do 
lie. Bacon. 

2t. A courier or runner. 

Cursitors to and fro. 

UoUaml, tr. of Amminnus Marcolllnus. 
Cursitor baron, an officer wlio administered oaths to 
sheriffs, bailiffs, functionaries of the customs, etc. 
OuTBitorest (k6r-8i-t6'r6z), n. pi. [NL., pi. of 
ML. cursitor, a runner: see cursitor.] In Mac- 
gillivrav’s system of classification, an order of 
birds, the runners, oxeiupliflod by the plovers. 

CUrsiye (kCr'siv), a, and «. [-= F. ettrsif = Sp. 
Pg, cursioo =s It. corsiro, < ML. cursivus, running 
(of writing), < L. cursus, a running, a course, 
< ci/rrere, run: see currcwfi.] I. a. Kunning; 
flowing, as writing or manuscript in which the 
letters are joined one to another, and are formed 
rapidly without raising the pen, pencil, or sty- 
lus ; speoifloally, in paleography, modiiied from 
the capital or uncial form, so as to assume a form 
analogous to that used in modern running hand: 
as, the ouraive style; owraiw letters; cwraiceman- 
uscripts. Greek cursive writing Is found In papyri dating 
bock Ui about 160 8 . 0 . , at flrst very similar to the lapidary 
and uncial characters of the same period, but gradually 
becomliig more rounded in form and negligent in style. 
The epithet cum'iie is, however, most frequently applied to 
the later cursive or minuscule writing from the ninth cen- 
tury on. (See minuscule.) The beglmiliig of a Latin cursive 
character Is seen In some waxed tablets discovered In 1876 
in the house of L. Cieclllus Juuuudus at Ponipell. Kormi 
slmlloi' to these also occur in thodlpintland graffiti (char- 
actera painted on or incised in walls, earthenware, etc.) 
of the same place or perloil. The ancient I.atln cursive 
character known to us in man uscripts from the fourth cen- 
tury oil is, however, coaaldorably different from this. In 
medieval manuscripts the cursive hand was employed 
from the Merovingian epoch, often In combination with 
the other contumiiorary styles ; bnt from the ninth cen- 
tury It was replaced for all careful work by the so-called 
Caroline and Gothic characters, and coiitiniicd in use up 
to the invention of printing only In degenerated form and 
for writings of small importance or hasty execution. (See 
manuscript.) 

In the earliest examples of cursive writing we find the 
uncial uharacter in use, and, os has taien already remarked, 
many of the specimens fluctuate between the more formal 
or set book-band and the cursive. 

Eneye. Brit., XVIIl. 149. 

n. «. 1. Aotirsive letter or character; as, 
a manuscript written in cursives. 

The old Roman cursive, the existence and nature of 
which Is thus ostatillshed. Is, as we shall presently see, of 
immense historical Imiiortanco In explaining the origin 
of modem scripts, several of our own niinnscule letters 
being actually traceable to the Pomiieian fomis. 

Isaac Taylor, The Alphabet, II. 169. 

2. A manuscript written in cursive characters. 

After a brief description of the Septusgint manuscripts 
which contain Ezekiel — four uncials, with a fragment of 
a fifth, and twenty-five cursives. 

a. P. Moore, Andover Rev., VII. 96. 



enntfely 

eurslTelj (kto'aiv-U), adv. In ft mnsing ot 
flowing manner; in a cursive handwriting; in 
onrsive characters. 

Fsoilralleg o( the cun 

Bcsttered in different woi_, _ 

the tubject £ncyc. Brit. 

I (kfer'spr), n. [NL. and ML. use of L. 

oumor, a runiior, < currere, pp. cursus, run : see 
current^. ^ 1. Any part of a mathematical in- 
strument that slides backward and forward 
ujpon another part, as the piece in an equmoo- 
tial ring-dial that slides to the day of the month, 
or the point that slides along a toam-compass, 
etc. — a. In medieval universities, a bachelor 
of theology appointed to assist a master by 
reading to the class the text of the sentences, 
with explanations of the meaning, sentence by 
sontenoe. See bachelor, 2. — 8. [cop.] Same as 
Curaorius. 

corsoraryt (kfer'se-ra-ri), a. [Extended form, 
capricious or mistaken, of curanry; only in 
Shakspere as cited, with var. enraemry, curae- 
larp.] Cursory; hasty. 

I have but with a euraararu eye 
O’ar-glonc'd the orticlea. (A doubtful reading.) 

Hhak., Hon. V., v. 2. 

OnrsoreB (kSr-sd'res). n.vl. [NL., pi. of L. (f«r- 
aor, a runner : see ouraor.] 1 . In ornith. : («t^ An 
order of birds, the struthions or ratite birds, 
corresponding to the Ratit^e of Merrem (1813), 
or the Brevipennea of Cuvier (1817): so called 
from the swift-footedness of most of these 
flightless birds. (6) In Hundevall’s system of 
classification, the fourth cohort of Grallatorcs, 
composed of the plovers, bustards, cranes, rails, 
and all other wading biids not included in his 
LmieoUe, Felargi, or Herodn. Breviroatrea is 
a synonym, (cf) In llliger’s system (1811), the 
flftu order of birds, imitmg the struthions with 
the oharadriomorphic birds; divided into Pro- 
eeri (the struthious birds), Campeatrea (the bus- 
tards alone), and Littoralea (tne plovers and 
plover-likc birds). — 2f. In entom., a group of 
spiders, such as the wolf-spiders (l^cnaiaa’), 
which make no webs, but capture their prey by 
swift pursuit. See Citigrada. 

Onrsona (k6r-s6'ri-|l), n. pi, [NL., neut. pi. of 
LL. ettraoriua, pertaining to running: see cur- 
sory. Cf. Curaorea.'] 1. In Latreille’s olassifl- 
oatlon of insects, one of two prime divisions of 
Orthoptera (the other being Sanatoria), distin- 
miished by their mode of progression, and by 
having tubular instead of vesicular tracheie. 
The division oomprUud the three lending typoH uf h'urti- 
aula, Blatta, and Mantia, being llmrotore equivalent to the 
inodom Curioria piiw the dremittrin and Euplexvptcra. 

2 . A suborder of Orthoptera, containing only 
the Blattidw or cockroaches ; the Dietyopiera of 
Leach, lu tills restricted use of Curtnria, Introdneed 
by Westwood, tiie reiunliitbfr of Lntrelllir's Ctiraoria are 
colled Ambulatoria (tlie VhamnuUt) and Baploria (tlio 
MantuUt). 

cursorial (kCr-sO'ri-al), a. [< LL. curaorim, 
pertaining to running (see curanry), + -al.] 1. 
Fitted for running: as, the cur-aoriat legs of a 
dog. — 3 . Having limbs adapted for walking or 
running, as distinguished from other modes of 
progression: as. a oMrsorinlisopod ; a, curaorial 
orthopteran. — 3. Habitually progressing by 




ing or running, as distinguished from hop- 
ping, leaping, etc.; gradient; gressorial; am- 
bulatory. Specifically — 4. Of or pertaimng to 
the Curaoria, Curaorea, or Curaitorea, 

Oursoriiuse (k^r-so-ri-i'ne), n. pi. [NL., < Cur- 
aoriua + -inw.'} A subfamily of plover-likc 
birds, the coursers, exemplified by the genus 
Curaorius. Also Curaorina. G. B. Gray ^ 1S40. 

cnrsorily (k6r'8(i-ri-li), adv. In a nmning or 
hasty manner; slightly; hastily; without close 
attention or thoroughness : as,! read the paper 
euraorily. 

eUTBOrindSB (kdr'sfi-ri-nes), n. The (piality of 
being cursory ; sUghtneas or hastiness of view 
or examination. 

CUrBOrloUB (kSr-so'ri-ns), a. [< LL. curaoritts, 
of or pertaining to running, < L. cursor, a run- 
ner: see cursor, cursory.] In entom., adapted for 
running — Ounorlous legs, loeii uf an inacct in whidi 
the tanial Joints are somewhat elotiKute, and Kenentlly 
devoid of sponsy enshious or soles. The phrase is mainly 
limited to oolsopteroiu insects, as the Carahidat. 

OurBOrios (kfer-so'ri-us), n. [NL. (Latham, 
1790), < LL. eu/raorius, pertaining to running : 

see ouraoriotta.^ ""■* - ’ -* 

like birds of the s 


see euraorious.'] The tjmioal genus of plover- 
like birds of the subfamily Curaoriina, the type 
of which is ttie cream-colored courser, C. gal- 


Ucua or iaabelUnua, of Africa and F.urope; the 
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sis), the hruen-wlnaed courser (C. ehaltopltrua), and the 
double.oollared courser (C. bieinetus). Two Indian speolee 
are C. eonmande- 
lieui and C. bitor- 
quatut. The tall is 
nearly even ; the 
tarsi are scuteliate ; 
there is no hind toe; 
and the nostrils are 
in a short fossa, not 
a Iona grfmve. The 
coursers are desert- 
birds, feed chiefly 
on insects, and lay 
rounded rather 
than pyriform egas. 

The ffuniis is also 
Ottlled Curaor. Ta- 
ehydromua, Hwu, 

Macrotarnua, Bhi- 
rmptilua, and He- 
tnercdrointia. 

cvffsory 

curaorius, of or 
pertaining to 
running or to a 
race-course, <L. 
mraor, a run- 

nor, racer: see -rjanut ukihcw). 

cursor.] If. Kunuing about ; not Btation:H,ry. 

Their eurtorie men. 

Proceedlnga againat Oamet, slg. K (1(100). 

2. In entom., adapted for running, as the feet 
of mai^ terrestrial beetles; cursorial. [Rare.] 
— 8. Hasty ; slight ; supei^eial ; careless ; not 
exercising or receiving close attention : as, a 
cursory reader ; a cursory view. 

It is an advantage to all narrow wisdom and narrow 
morals, that their maxims Imve a plausible air, and, on a 
cursor}/ view, niinear equal to first principles. They are 
llglit and i*ortahle. Burke, Present PUcontents. 

Truth or reality is not tiiat wlilch lies on the surface of 
tilings and can be iwrcelved liy every curanry oiiscrver. 

J. Cttird. 

Cursory bachelor, in medieval nniversities, a hacheior 
who was atmointed to give cursory lectures. See bache- 
lor, 2 (6).- (Jurtory leotures, in medieval universities, 
lectures whlcli could he given by a bachelor. Iliey con. 
alstod either in the reading of tlie text of tiie book form- 
ing the siiliject of the ordinary lectures of a given master, 
witli expIanatioiiB of tile meaning, aenteiicu liy sentence, 
nr in lentiires U|inn suliiocts not iiieluded in the ordinary 
lectures, but authorised by the nation or superior faculty. 
=Byil. 8. Desultory, inattentive, passing. 

CUTOT (k^rst), p. a. [Same as cursed (pron. as 
ernrst), pp. of curael, v.i used familiarly with 
sinking of its literal sense: see cursed. Cf. 
wicked and damned (iu its colloquial profane 
use), which show a similar development of 
meaning.] 1. Shrewish; waspish; vixenish; 
ill-tempered: applied to woinon. 

What is most trouble to man 
Of all thiiiges that lie lyuliig ? 

A curat wyfe shortneth his lyfo. 

Babeea Book (E. E. T. 8.), p. 86. 

Silo's actirsf quean, toll him, and plays tlie scold behind 
ills hack. B. .fonaon. Poetaster, Iv. 8. 

Her only fault (and that ta faults enough) 

Is, that she Is liitolcrablo curat, 

And shrewd, and froward. Shak., T. of the 8., 1. 2. 

2. ni-tempered; crabbed; cantankerous; peev- 
ish; snarling: applied to men. 

Alas, what kind of grief can thy years know ? 

Hadst thou a curat master when thou woiit'st to schun] ? 

Beau, and Ft., Philoster, li. 8. 

Tiioiigii ills mind 

Ho ne’er so curat. Ids tniigue Is kind. Craahaw. 

3. Vicious ; fierce ; dangerous. 

They [liearsj are never curat but when they are hungry. 

Shak., W. T., Hi. 3. 

4 . Detestable; execrable : used as an expletive. 

What a curat liot-lieaded bully it Is 1 

Sheridan, The Duenna, ill. 2. 

[Obsolete or archaic in all uses.] 

COrstable (k^rs'ta-bl), «. rorigin not ascer- 
tained.] In arch., a course of stones with mold- 
ings out on them, forming a string-course. J, 
H. Parker, Glossarv. 

cnrstfolt (kferst'ftd), a. [Irreg. < curat + -ful."] 
Petulant; ill-natured: waspidi. 

CUrstfoU)^ (k^rst'fftl-i), adt’. Cursedly; infer- 
nally. 

Was not thon most eundfutty madd to sever thy selfe 
from such an nneqaaldo rarity? Maraton, Thu Kawne, iv. 

CXirstlyt(kfer8t'li),odt/. Execrably; maliciously. 
With hate the wise, with scome the saints, 
Evermore are euraUy crost. 

Sylvealar, tr. of Du Sartos. 

Ofirstnesst (khrst'ues), n. Ill temper; orabbed- 
ness; oantankerousnesa ; snappishness. 

The ouratneaa of a shrew. Jkryien. 

COTBUB (kdr'sus), n. [ML. use of L. cursus, a 
course : see course^.'] J!!eelea.j the stated service 


of daily prayer ; the ohoir-oi&ees or hotm col- 
leotively ; the divine office. Bee office. 

OTirt (khrt), a. [< ME. *hwr(, kyrt as OS. Jnirf 
OFiies. kort ss MD. O. kort as MLG. LG. kori ss 
OHQ. churs, MHG. G. kure as loel. kortr sa Sw. 
Dan. kort z= OF. cort, court, F. court sa Rr. eort 
a: Bp. oorto SB Pg. c/urto as It. corto, short, curt, 
< L. eurtua, docked, clipped, broken, mutilated, 
shortened; perhaps aian to E. afwrt, whose 
place it has taken in the other Tent, languages : 
see short.] 1. Short; concise; compressed. 

In Homer we And nut a few of these sagactoiii curt sen- 
tences, into which men unaccustomed wlui books are fond 
of compressing their experience of human life. 

Fr^^f. Blackie. 

2. Short and dry; tartly abrupt; brusk. 

" I know whet you arc going to say," observed the gen- 
tluman in a curt, grulHih voice. 

IHtraeli, Young Duke, y. 7. 
slghbor?" 

., .._8 the curf reply, with asavago 

frown. L. M. Alcutt, Hospital Sketches, p, 297. 

curt. A contraction of currenOt common in 
acet, curt,, account current. 

CUXtftilf, a. and n. A corruption of curtal. Com- 
pare curtail, v. 

curtail (ker-tal')i i’- t- [Cf. curtail, a, and n. ; 
orig. curtal, the form curtail being a corruption 
duo to association with E. tail (see taiO) or F. 
tailler, cut; see The accent was orig. on 

the first syllable.] 1 . To cut short ; out off the 
end or a part of; dock; diminish in extent or 
quantity: as, to curtail words. 

Then why should we ourselves abridge, 

And curtail onr own privilege? 

S. Butler, Hudibras. 

The debts were paid, habits reformed, 

, Expense enrtaileU, tlie dowry set to grow. 

Brouming, Ring and Ikiok, I. 160. 
2, To deprive by excision or removal; abate by 
deprivation or negation : as, to curtail one of 
part of his allowance, or of his proper title. 

I, tiiat am curtail'd of this (air proportion, . . . 

Deform'd, unflnlsh'd. Snak., Rich. III., i. 1. 

But which of us knows among the men he meets whom 
time will dignify by eurfaiiiiii} litm of the “ Mr.,” and re- 
ducing lilm to a liaro tatronymlc, as being a kind by liiin- 
self? Lowell, Among my Books, Ist ser., p. 2ft8. 

CUrtailedly (k6r-tfi'led-li), adv. In a curtailed 
manner. Latham. 

CUrtailer (k6r-ta'l6r), n. One who curtails; 
one who cuts off or shortens anything. 

To shew tliat the Latins liiid not lieen Interpolators of the 
[ Athanaslaii] creed, lintthat the Oreeks liad been curtnilera. 

Waterlaiui, Works, IV. 200. 

curtailment (kftr-tal'ment), n, [< curtail + 
-ment.'] The act of cutting off or down; a 
shortening; decrease or diminution: aB,thec«r- 
tailment or expenses was demanded. 


CUrtail-Btep (kCr'tal-step), w. [For curtal-atep, 

< curtal, a., + //f^,] The first or bottom step 
of a stair, when it is finished in a curved line at 
its outer end, or the end furthest from the wall. 

curtain (kfer't&n), n. [Early mod. E. also cur- 
tine, courtin, murtain, cor tine, cortaine; < ME. 
cur^n, corteyn, more correctly curtyn, cortyn, 

< OP. curtine, cortinc = Pr. Sp. Pg. It. cortina, 
a curtain. < ML. cortina, a small court, croft, 
curtain or a castle, a cloth screen, dim. of cor- 
tia, a coiurt: see court, n.] 1. A hanging screen 
of a textile fabric (or rarely of leather) used to 
close an opening, as a doorway or an alcove, 
to shut out the light from a window, and for 
similar purposes. See blind, shade, portibre, 
lambrequin! also altar-curtain and hanging. 
apsolflcally— (a) Thu large sheet of stnf! used to inclose 
and conceal the stage In a theater. It is usually attached 
to a roller by its loose extremity, and is withdrawn liy 
rolling it up from below. (6) Hangings of stuff used at 


lelng wltlidrawn toward the slices. 


Yet i shudder’d and thought like a fool of the sloop o. 

deatlu Tennyaon, Maud, xlv. 4. 

(c) Hangings used to shut in or scroen a bedstead. 

Ther beddyng watj nolde, 

Of eortynaa of cleno sylk, wyth cler golde hemmes. 

Sir Qawayna cmd the Green KnightXZ. B. T. 8.), 1. 86i 
Even such a man, so faint, so spiritless, . . . 

Drew Priam's curtain in the dead of nlglit. 

And would have told him halt his Troy was hnm'A 

Shak., 2 Hen. IV., L 1. 
Hence — 2. Whatever covers or oonoeak like ft 
curtain or hangings. 


Whan d«gp, explTing to the wait, 

The euftain draws o’ natare's reit 

Burnt, Dainty Davie. 

8. One of the movable pieces of canvas or 
other material forming a tent. 

Thou limit make the tabernacle with ten eurtaint of 
fine twined linen. , . . And thou shalt make curtain* of 
goats’ hair to be a ooveriug upon the tabernacle. 

Ex. xxvi. 1, 7. 

I saw the tents of Cusban to affliction : and the curtotn* 
of the land of Mldian did tremble. Hab. 111. 7. 

4. In fort., that part of a rampart which is be- 
tween the flanks of two bastions or between two 
towers or gates, and bordered with a parapet, 
behind wlnoh the soldiers stand to fire on the 
covered way and into the moat. See cuts under 
bastion and croum-work. 

Towr ogalni. 

le top (or highest stage) of it 
A nying liridge, to reach the Courtin fit, 

With pullles, iK>l«s. 

Sylvetter, tr. of Du Bartas's Weeks, II., ’The Decay, 

flf. An ensign or flag. 

Their ragged curtains poorly are let loose. 

And our air shakes them passing sconifuliy. 

Shak., Hen. V., Iv. 2. 

0. In mycology, same as eortina. — 7. A plate in 
a lock designed to fall over the keyhole as a 
mask to prevent tampering with the lock. — 8. 
The leaden plate which divides into compart- 
ments the large leaden chamber in which sul- 
phuric acid is produced by the oxidation of sul- 
phurous compounds in the ordinary process of 
manufacture — Behind the ourtaln,ln concealment; 
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Why hast thou marr’d my sword? 

1110 pummefs well, the blade is eurtal short. 

Orstne, Orlando Eurloso. 
In fruit-time, we had some soure cherries, . . . holfe a 
pound M llggei, and^now and then a whole ^und, Mcord- 


ing to the number of those that sate at ti 


but in that 


nimble-anger’d that wen could come to vye it the sccum 
time. Mabbe, The Kogua (ed. 1623), 11. 274. 

Matters of this moment, as they wore not to bo decided 
there by those Divines, so uoither are they to bo deter- 
min’d beer by Essays and eurtal Aphorlsma, but by solid 
proofs of Scriptine. Milton, Elkonoklastes, xiiii. 

Ourtal dog (also written by corruption curtail dog), a 
dog whose tall wss cut off, according to the old English 
forest-laws, to signify that its owner was hindered fnnn 
coursing ; In later usage, a common dog not meant for 
sport ; a dog that has missed his game. 

My eurtal dog, that wont to have play’d, 

Plays not at oil, but seems afraid. 

SkaX., Passionate Pilgrim, xvlil. 20. 
The curtail dogs, so taught they were. 

They kept the arrows in their mouth. 
Mobinll^andths- 


Truly and beautifully has Scott said of Swift, “the stage 
darkened ere tkc curtain /ell." ChMttbera'* Kneyo. (p* Lit. 
Tb« curtain ilsea, the play or scene opens.— To draw 
the curtain, to close It by drawing its parts togetlier; 
hence, to conceal an object; refrain from exhibiting, de- 
scribing, or descanting on something ; as, we draw the 
curtain over his failings. — To drop the curtain, to close 
the scene ; end.— To mae the ctmtdn. to open the play 
or scene ; disclose something. 

curtain (k6r'tan), v. t. [Early mod. E. also 
cortine, corten; < ME. cortinen, cortynen, curtain; 
from the noun.] To inclose with or as with eim- 
tains ; furnish or provide with curtains. 

On the Frenche kynge's right hand was another trauerse 
. eortened all of white fatten. 

Hall, Hen. VIII., an. 24. 
Nature seems dead, and wicked droams abuse 
The curtain'd sleep, Shak., Macbeth, 11. 1. 

Whose eye-lids eurtuirwd up tholr Jewels dim. 

Keats, Endyndon, 1. 

As the smite of the sun breaks through 
Chiu gray clouds that curtain the blue. 

Bryant, 8o!ig Sparrow. 

curtain-angle (k^r'tan-ang'gi), n. Tho angle 
included between the’ flank and the curtain of a 
fortification. See out under bastion, 

cnrtaln-Ieoture ^6r't5n-Iok'|iir), n. A private 
admonition or ohidli^; a lecture or scolding, 
such as might be given behind the curtains or 
in bed by a wife to her husband. 

What endless brawls by wives are bred ! 

'The curtain-lecture makes a mournful bed. 

Dryden, tr. of Juvenal’s Satires. 

She ought, to such cases, to exert the authority of the 
ourfatn keture, and If she lliids him of a rebellious dispo- 
sition, to tame him. Addison, The Ladies' Association. 

cnrtalnleBS (k^r'tan-los), a. [< curtain + -?m.] 
Witbout curtain or cuiiiains: as, a curtainless 
bed. 

curtaln-of-mall (k^r'tun-ov-mal')) n. 1. The 
camail. — 8, The piece of chain-mail which 
bangs from the edge of a helmet of the Arabic 
type, used by Mussulmans throughout the mid- 
ole ^68, and down to a very recent date. See 
helmet, 

ourtaln-wall (k6r'tan-w&l), n. In fort., a cur- 
tain; the wall of a curtain. 

Tamworth retains part of the eurtain-xvall remarkable 
for its herring-bone masonry. 

Q. T. Clark, Military Architecture, I. vL 

curtail (kfir'tal), a. and n. [Also written curtail, 
ourtol, curtoil, curtald, curtold, also courtault 
(as F.); < OF. courtault, later couriaut, adj.. 
short, as n. a eurtal, a horse with docked tail 
(also a horse of a particular size), F. courtaud, 
short, thickset, dumpy, docked, crop-eared (= 
It. cortaldo, m., a eurtal, a horse with a docked 
tail, cortalda, t., a short bombard or pot-gtm), 
< court (s= It. corfo), short (see curt), + -ault, 
-alt. It. -aldo, E. -aid. By popular etymology, 
the adj. and noun (now obsolete) as well as 
the verb have been changed to curtail, q. v.] 
L a. Short; out short; abridged; brief; scant. 


curmture 

til, a courtyard, < L. cars (cort-), ML. also cor- 
Hs, a court: see court, n.l In law, the area of 
land occupied by a dwelling and its yard and 
outbuildings, and inclosed, or deemed as if in- 
closed, for their better use and enjoyment. At 
common law, breaking Into an outbuilding Is not techni- 
cally housebreaking unless It is within the curtilage, 
curtiuet, n. An obsolete spelling of curtain. 
curtlazt, curtle-axt, n. See curtal-ax. 
curtly (kfert'li), adv. In a curt manner, (o) Brief- 
ly; shortly. 

Hero Mf. LIcentiat shew’d his art : and hath so curtly, 
succinctly, and concisely epitomiz’d the long story of the 
captive. Oayton, Notes on Don (juixotu, iv. 16. 

(6) In a short and dry utterance ; abruptly. 

CUrtneSB (kfert'nes), w. Shortness; conoise- 
uess ; tart abruptness, as of manner. 

The sense miut be curtailed and broken into parts, to 
make it square with tlie curtness ot the melody. 

Karnes, Elem. ot Critioism. 

curta«;FVr((:hii<rs M^ cuitolt, curtoldt, curtollf, a. and n. See cur- 

tal. 

curtsy (k^rt'si), n. [Also written curtesy, curt- 
sey ; another form of courtesy.'] Same as cour- 

tc^, a. 

curtsy (kfert'si), V . ; pret. and pp. curtsied, ppr. 
curtsying. Same as courtesy. 
curuba (kfl'rtt-bft), n, [Corruption of native 
culuna.^ The sweet calabash of tlie Antilles, 
the cruft of Passiflora inaliformis, 
curucul (ktt'rfl-kwi), n. [Braz. ; prob. imita- 
tive.] The Brazilian name of a bird, the Tro- 
gon curucui (Linnams). In the form Cursicujus It 
was made by Bonaparte in 1854 the generic name of the 
gronp of trogons to which the ciinteul pertains. 

curule (ku'rfil), a. [= F. curule = 8p. Pg. cu- 
rul s: It. curule, < L. curulis, prob. for currulis 
(sometimes so written), of or pertaining to a 
chariot (or to the sella curulis, tho curule cnair), 
< vurrus (curru-), a charioL < currere, run, race; 
see current}-, cur^ele.] 1 . Pertaining or belong- 
ing to a chariot. — 2. Privileged to sit in a ou- 
ruTc chair: as, the curule magistrates — Curule 
chair ur seat, among the Kutnans, tlie chair of state, the 
right to sit in which was re- 
served, under the republic, to 
consuls, pretiirs, curule edlies, 
censors, tlie llainen dialis, and 
the dictator and his deputies, 
when la offlee— all, lienee, 
styled curule magistrates. Un- 
der the empire it was assumed 
by the emperor, and was grant- 
cd to the priests of the Im- 
jierlal house, and perhaps to 
Cunile Chair, ftomrtrawlnz “‘e prefect of the city. In 
fouud in rompeii. form it long resuulhled a plain 
folding seat with carved legs 
and no back, but Is described os incrustod with Ivory, etc,; 
and later It was ornamented In accordance with tho prev- 
alent taste for luxury. 

There are remains at Lucca of an amphitheatre ; . . . 
and in the town-house there Is a Hne relief of a cuntte 
rhair. Pueocke, Description of the East, II. 11. 206. 

CUTUrletl, ». [Appar. a mistake for curwillet.] 


Bobln Hood lighted off his horse, 

And tyed liiin to a thome ; 

Carry mo over the water, thou curtail fryer. 

Or else thy life’s forloni. 

Bobin Hood and the Curtail Fryer (Child’s Ballads, V. 27.S). 

Who hath seen our chaplain? Where Isour eurtal-friar f 
Scott, Ivanhoe, xxxii. 

II. n. 1. A horse or dog with a docked tail: 
hence applied to a person mutilated in any 
way. 

I am mode a curtail ; for the pillory liath eaten off both 
my ears Greene. 

I'd give bay Curtal, and his furniture, 

My raouth no more were broken than these hoys’. 

Shak., All s Well, IL .3. 

And because I feared ho would lay claim to my sorrel 
eurtoU In my stable, I ran to the smith to have him sot on 
his mane again and his tail presently, that the conimls- 
slon-man lutgUt not think him a curtelt. 

Chaptnan, Oentleman Usher, 1. 1. 
2, A short cannon. — 3. A musical instrument 
of the bassoon kind. Also written courtal, 
courtel, cor that, cor land, courUint. 

I knew him by his hoarse voice, which sounded like the 
lowest note of a double courtel. 

Tom Broten, Works (ed. 1760), II. 182. 

curtail (kftr'tal), V. t, [< eurtal. a. Now cur- 
tail, q. V.] 1? b cut short ; curtail, 
curtal-axi, curtle-azi, n. [Also written cur flax, 
also curtelacc, courtelas, curtclas, etc., corrupt 
forms, simulating curtal, short, and ax (appar. 
by association with battle-ax), of cutlas, out- 
lace : see attlas.] A cutlas (which see). 

But spearu and curtaxe both usd Priainond in Held. 

Spenser, F. Q., IV. 11. 42. 

A gallant curtle-axe upon my thigh. 

Shak., As you Like it, I. 8. 



Sylvester, 

curtaldl, curtalll, a. and n. See curtal. 

curtana, ». See curtein. 

CUrtasyi, «. An obsolete form of courtesy, 

curtate (k6r't4t), a. [< L. curtatus, pp. of cur- 
tare, shorten, < ourtus, shortened: see curt.] 
Shortened; reduced — Oortate cycloid. Bee ry- 
eloid,!.— curtate distance of a planet In astron., tho 
distance between the sun or earth and that point whore 
a perpendicular let fall from the planet meets the plane 
ot the ecliptic. 

curtation (kfir-ta'shpn), n. [< NL. "curta- 
tto(n-), < L. curtare, pp. curtatus, shorten: see 
Cttrfafe.] In astron., the dlfforcnco between a 
planet’s true distance from the sun and its 
curtate distance. 

curtein, curtana (k6r-tan', -ta'ntt), n. [AF. 
curtein, OF. cortain, courtain, ML. curtana, < L. 
curtus, broken, shortened : see c«rf. The name 
was orig. applied to the sword of Boland, of 
which, according to tho tradition, the point 
was broken off in testing it.] The pointless 
sword carried before the kin^ of England at 
their coronation, and emblematically consider- 
ed as the sword of mercy. It is also called the 
sword of Edward tho Confessor. 


Homage denied, to censures you proceed ; 

But when Curtana will not do the deed, 

You lay that potutloss clergy-weapon by. 

And to the laws, your sword of Justice, fly. 

Dryden, Hind and Panther, 11. 419. 
ourteial, n- A Middle English form of courteous. 
ourtell, n. Same as kirUs. 
cnrtelasi, curtelassel, n. Same as ourtaUax 
for cutlas. 

CUrteay, »• See courtesy. 
curtilage (kCr'ti-l^j), n. [< OP. oortillage, cur- 
tillage, curtilage, courtiUage, < courtil, cortil, cur- 


luruxxei/n n. L.o.ppar. a m 
A sort of plover. Crabb, 
curval (k6r'val), a. [< curve + -al.] In her., 
same as cure ant. 

currant (kfer'vant), a. [< curre -h -anfl.] In 
her., curved or bowed. 

curvate, currated (ksr'vst, -va-ted), a. [< L. 
curcafus, pp. of cuiuare, make crooked or curved, 

< cumus, curved ; see curve, a.] Curved ; bent in 
a regular form. 

ourration (k^r-va'shon), n. [< Ij. c«rt’aWo(n-), 

< curvare, pp. curvatua, bend, curve ; see curve, 
r,] The act of beading or curving. 

cunratire (kfer'v^tiv), a. [< L. curvatus, pp., 
curved (see eurvate), •¥ -tw.] lu hot., having 
the loaves slightly curved. [Rare.] 
curvature (kftr'vl-tur). n. [= Sp. It. curva- 
tura ss Pg. curvadura, < L. curvatura, < curvare, 
pp. curvatua, bend, curve : see eurvate, curve, r.] 

1. Continuous bending; the essential character 
of a curve ; a;ralied primarily to lines, but also 
to surfaces, ^e phrases below. 

In a curve, tlie curvature Is the angle through which 
the tangent sweeps round per unit of length of the curve, 
A. Danictt, Prln. of Physics, p. 74. 

2. Any curving or bending; a flexure. — 8. 
Something whicli is curved or bent.— Aberrancy 
of curvature. See afiermney.— Absolute curvature 


backward, produced by carles of the h _ 

tebne, or Pott’s disease. Also called Pott’s curvature.— 
Antlolastlo curvature, in geom., that kind of ourvatnre 
which belongs to a surface cutting its tangent-plane In 
four real directions, as the inside part of an anchor-ring. 
Autlclastic curvature Is also called hyperbolic curvature, 
because a surface so curved has a hyperbola for its Indb 
catrlx.- Average curvature, the whole curvature dlvid- 



ounratture 

dd l)]r tha length of the curve or the area of the lorface. 

- Canter of onrvatore. of prlnolpal onrvatnra, of 
apbarloal ounrature. See c«nur\ . — Chord of ourva- 
tiira. See ehurd. — Olrole of curratnra. See eireie. - 
Ootratura of ooncuaslon, in bot., curvature in a grow- 
ing internode which fotlowi upon a «harp blow, the curva- 
ture being concave on the side whicli receive* the stroke : 
a phrase derived front Sitchs.— Corva Of ourvatura. See 
curve. — Cnrre of double ounrattire. See curve. - Dar- 
winian ourvatura, the curvature ot«erved by Darwin aa 
occurring in roots In reeponse to •tiniulatlun. It Is necii- 
liar in hoing convex on tlie side to which the stlniuliu is 
applied. -Double ourvatura, a term applied to the cur- 
vature of a line wliiuh twists, so tliat all the jiarts of it do 
nut lie in the same plane, as the rhunib-liue or loxudrumic 
curve.— Oaodealc curvature, tlie ratio of the aughi be- 
tween two successive geodesic tangents to a curve drawn 
upon a curved surface to the length of the Inflniteslinal 
arc between those tangents.— Hj^rboUo curvature. 
See antieicutic eurtiaiure.— indetarmlnata ouTvature, 
the curvature of a curve or surface at a node, where the 
usual expression for ttie curvature t)ocoiues indetermlnale. 

—Integral ourvaturo. See cMrnaturr.- Lateral 
curvature of the aplne, in Jiathol., ahnurmal curvature 
of the spinal column in a lateral direction, caused by a 
relaxation of the ligaments and muscles which normally 
keep the spine erect. Also called tcolioeie.— UxiB Of cur- 
vature, in ircoiii., a curve traced upon a surface so as to 
lie constantly In the plane of the section of maximum or 
of mlnlmiini curvature of the surface at the }Kj|nt.— Mea- 
■ure of curvature, at any point <>f a enrve or surface, the 
average curvature in the immediate uolghhorhoiKl of tliat 
point. Also simply curvature.— Pott'S curvature. Same 
U angular eitrvature qf the n>ine.— Radius of curva- 
ture, the radius of the circle of curvature. - Second cur- 
vature, torsion; the rate of rotation of the osculating 
plane or a enrve, relatively to the Increment of the arc. — 
Spherical curvature of a twisted curve, fa) The recip- 
rocal of tlie radius of the osculating sidierv. (b) I’lanu cur- 
vature existing 111 any part of a twisted curve ; that kind 
of curvature wliioh exists at any part of a surface wiiere 
the osculating (I iiadrie surface reduces to a sphere.— Syu- 
OlastlO curvature, that kind of curvature whicli liulongs 
to a surface not cutting its tangoiit-plane In a real locus. 
—Whole, total, or integral curvature, tlm angle be- 
tween the iiorinals at the extremities of an arc of a plane 
curve ; ns applied to a lairtion ot a surface, the urea on 
the surface of a unit-spliere described liy a radius which 
moves parallel to the normal to the contour of the por- 
tion of surface whose ourvaturo Is spoken of ; aa applied 
to an are of a twisted curve, the length of the curve do- 
acrlbed on the surface of a unit-sphere by a radius moving 
parallel to the nornial to the curve, 
curve (k6rv), a. and n. [In eurlior use curb, < 
ME. courbe, < OF. eourbe, corbe (see curb), P. 
eourbe = Pr. corb = 8n. Pg. It. curvo, < L. cur- 
ttw, bent, curved, = OBulg. fcrli'ii, bent, = Lith. 
kreivoi), crooked, akin to Or. Kvirrdg, bent, and 
prob. to Kn'tKo^, KiftKuc, L. (fircujt, a ring, circle: 
Bee circle.] I. ft. Bonding; crooked; curved. 

A curve Hue is that which is neither a straight line nor 
composed ot straight lines. Ogilvic. 

n. n. 1. A continuous bending; a flexure 
without angles; usually, as a concrete noun, a 
one-way geometrical locus which may be con- 
ceived as described by a point moving along u 
line round which as axis tunis a plane, while 
the line rotates in the plane round the point. 
The curve It at the same time the envelop of the plane 
and of the line. Geometers understand a curve as some- 
thing capable of being dotlned by an e<iuatlon or eauatiuns, 
or otherwise desorlM in gener^ terms. It may thus have 
nodes, cusps, and other singularities, but must not be bro- 
ken in a way wbloh cannot lie precisely dcHned without 
the use of special uumlieni. Curves are often employed in 
phytiusand statistics to represent graphically the changes 
In value of certain physical or statistical quantities : as, the 
energy curve of the sidar spectrum ; the isothermal line or 
ourw; the curve of population. 

Nor pastoral rivulet that swervrs 

To left and right thro' meadowy curcce, 

I’enngimn, In Mcmorlarii, c. 

2. Anything continuoiiHly bent. — 3. A drafts- 
man’s instrument for forming curved figures. 

— 4. In baee-ball, the course of a ball so 
pitched that it does not pass in a straight line 
from the pitcher to the catcher, but makes a 
deflection in the air other than the ordinary 
one caused by the force of gravity : as, it was 
difficult to gage the curves of the pitcher. An in 
envee is one that deflects from the straight lino toward 
the hatter ; an nut curve, away from the hatter. A drop 
deflects downward, and a rise or up curve, upward.- 
Adiabatic curve. See adiabatic. - Algebraic curve, n 
curve whose equations in tliiuar coordinates contain only 
algohraic functions of the coardliiutes. — Anaclaetlc 
curves, anallagmatlc ourvee. See the adjectives. - 
Anticlinal and eyncUnal curvee, In >/<■«(., terms ap 
piled to the elevutions and depressions of uiidulntliig sur- 
faces of strata. Hvo anticlinal md tynclinal. Asymp- 
totloal curves. See atyrnptotical.— AxlB of a curve. 
See axt«l .— Bicursal curve, a curve which cannot he de- 
scribed by the continuous motion of one point, even if it 
passes through inflnity, but can he so described by two 
polnu.— Blpartttecurve, bltangentlal curve. See the 
adjectives. -Carteelan curve. Same luCarteeian, n., 2.- 
Cateuary or catenarian curve. Seecatenaru.— Oana- 
tlc curve. Same as cauetie. n., 3.— Center Of a curve. 
See centeri. -ObaraoterlBtlo angle of a curve. See 
eharaclerieCic. - Olau Of a Curve. See claee, 6.— Closed 
ourve. See ciueei, v. -Contact of two curvei. See 
eoniaet. — Cubio OUTVO, a curve ot the third order, cut- 
ting every plane (or else every Ihie in the plane) in three 
points. , A cubic curve in a pline is one which is cut 
oy every line In the plane in three points, real or imagi- 
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nwT. Such ourve* are of three genera: nodal oubloe, 
which have either a cruniMle or an acnode ; cuspidal cu- 
bios, which have a cusp; and non-singular oubles, which 
are bicursal, though one liranch may be imaginary.— 

Curve ootfrdlnatea. see coordinafe.— curve of beau- 
ty, a gentle curve of double or contrary flexure, iu which 
it has been sought to trace the fouiidatioii of alt beauty of 
form. Also called line qf beauty.— Curve Of OUTVatUre, 
a curve drawn upon a surface in such a maimer that at 
every point normals to the surface at consecutive points 
ot tlie curve Intersect one another. -Curve Of double 
curvature, a curve not contained In one plane.— Curve 
of elastic resistance, in nun., a curve whose ordinates 
give the elastlu resistance of a built-up gun at the dUTerent 
poluu along the bore.— Curve of equal or equable ap- 
proach. See approach. — Curve Of probability, a curve 
whose equation is 



representing the prubaldlitles of different numbers of re- 
currences of an event.— Curve Of pursuit, tlie curve de- 
scribed by a point representing a dog whicli runs with 
oonstant velocity toward aiiotlier p<ilnt representing a 
hare, this second point also moving, generally in a straight 
line, with constant velocity. After the dog posses the 
hare, ho runs away from it according to the same law.— 
Curve Of slnee, cosines, tangents, secants, etc., 
curves In which tlie alisi-issa Is proportional to the angle, 
and the ordinate to a trigonometric function of the angle. 

Cuspidal curvo, a curve on a surface along which the 
surface so touches itself that on cutting the surface by an 
arbitrary plane at every intersectlou of this plane wltli 
tlie cuspidal curve the intersection of the plane with the 
surface has a cusp. -Deficiency of an algebraical 
ourve, the number by which the number of its double 
points — nodes and cusps — falls short of the highest num- 
ber which a curvo of the aame order can have.— Dlauo- 
dal curvo. See dianodaf.— Distribution of a curvo. In 
geom., twice the number of double points increased by 
throe times the number of cusps. — Elastic curve, the 
tlgnre assumed by a thin elastic plate acted upon by a 
force and a couple. - Equation to a curve. See ryua- 
(iVin.— Equltangential curve, a curve upon whose tan- 
gents n fixed line (called tlie directrix) intercepts equal 
distances from tlie iioilits of tatigenoy. - Exponential 
curve. See exp<mential. -FomllVOf CUTVeS, a singly 
infinite series of curves differing from one another only 
liy tile dlrtoreiit values assumed ny one constant. — Flex- 
ure of a curve, in math., tlie bending of tlie curve to- 
ward or from a straight line. -- Focal curve, tlie locus of 
fixd of a surface.— Foliate curve, Newton's 41st species 
of eiihic curves, a plane cubic having a ermiode and a 
IKiint of Inflection at inflnity, tlie iiiflectiunal tangent being 
an ordinary line. It is supmised to resemble a leaf. For 
a figure, see cutsoid.— Qeodeslc CUTVe. See geoderic.- 
Qebmetrlc curve, see ffoomefric.— Harmonic ourve, 
a curve wliose ordinates are a simple harmonic fune- 
ttoii of the abscissas ; a curve of sines.— LemulacatlO 
curve, a piano curve whose iwdar equation Is of the form 
I- « A sin It*.— Lissajous'e curves (so named from the 
Kreiicli physicist Jules Antoine Lissajnns, who oliserved 
lliem first in 1855), figures produced hy the composition 
of two simple liarmonic motions, as the curve fonned on 
11 BiToeii liy a ray of llglit refiocted first from a mirror at- 
tached to one viliratliig tuning-fork, and then from a mir- 
ror on aiiuther fork which is placed, tor example, at right 
angles to the flrst. The form of the curve traceil out liy 
tlie (Kiiiit of light tleiieiids uism the dltferenoe of pltcli 
lietweeii tlie two forks, and also upon the difference of 
phase. — Loxodromlc curve. See loxodromic.— JtUg- 
netlc curves, flee Tiwi^nefm.— Meobanlcal curve, a 
curve of such a nature tliat the relation between the ab- 
scissa and the ordinate cannot bo expressed by an algebraic 
c<|Uation. Sucli curves are now generally called tranecen- 
dental curvee : opjioseil to algebraic curve. Order Of BU 
algebraic curve, tlie immlier of points, real or Imaginary , 
ill wlilch it cuts every plane (or every line In tliat plane).— 
Organic description of curves, ln//eo»»., tlm doHcrlptlon 
of curves on a piano tiy meiiiis of iiistniiuoiits.— Ferlodlo 
curve, a curve wlilch repix^sents a periodic function.— 
Plane ourve, a curve lying in a plaiiu.- Quartlc curve, 
a curve of tlic fourth order.— Radical OUTve, a spiral liav- 
iiig several hranclics tliruiigh tlic origin. -Range curve, 

a curve employed to deteriiitiio the approximate rauges 
for different angles of elevation of a projectile fired from a 
given piece with a given clini-ge of isiwder. It is con- 
structed hy tracing a lino tlirongli the points of intersec- 
tion of the onlinutes and aliscissas representing respec- 
tively tile angles of elevation given and the corresponaiiig 
ranges obtained from practice. It gives a rapid luethml 
for interpolating intermediate ranges. The tabulation of 
these elevations with their corresponding ranges taken 
from the curve cunatitutes a range table.— Rank Of a 
curve. Sea rank.— Settle ourve, a curve of the sixtii 
order. - Skew, twisted, or tortuous curve, a curve not 
lying in a plane, -nvuisoendental OUTVe, n curve wliose 
equation contains traiuicendental funutioiis of one or more 
of tlie coordinates.— Twisted cubic curve, flame us 
twitted cubic (wlilch see, under cubic, n.). 
curve (kferv), j)ret. and pp. curved, ppr. 
curving. [In narlier use card (now with ae- 
fleoted senses .’.see curb, ».), < OF. curber, 
corber, courber, F. courber = corbar = OSp. 
corvar (8p. encorvar) = Pg. curvar = It. cur- 
rnre, corvare, < L. curvare, hend, curve, < curvus, 
bent, oiirved : see curve, a.] I. trans. To bend; 
cause to take the shape of a curve; crook; 
inflect. 

And lissome Vivien . . . 

. . . curved an amt about bis neck. 

Tennyeon, Merlin and Vivien. 

Uruiiellesclii curved the dome which Michel Angelo 
Imng In air on 8t. Peter's. 

Lowell, Among iny Books, 2d ser., p. 2. 

U. intrans. To hare or assume a curved or 
flexed form : as, to carve inward. 

Out again 1 curve and flow. Tennyeon, The Brook. 


oanrlMrial 

Through Uie dewy mMdow’i breast, fringed with ihode, 
hut touched on one side with the eun^mlle, ran the oiya- 
tal river, curving in Ite brightuees, like diverted hope. 

B. D. Blaekmort, Lorua Ooone, xxzUl, 

curvedness (kdr'ved-ues), n. The state of be- 
ing curved. [Bare.] 

curvet (k6r'vet or k6r-vet'), «• [Formerly 
cornet, < It. corvetta (= F. eourbette), a curvet, 
leap, bound, < corvare, curvare, bow, bend, 
stoop, < L. curvare, bend, curve : see curve, ®,] 

1. In the manbge, a leap of a horse in wmoh 
both the fore legs are raised at once and 
equally advanced, the haunches lowered, and 
the bind legs brought forward, the horse spring- 
ing as the fore legs are falling, so that all ms 
legs are in the air at once. 

Tlie bound and high curvet 
Of Mars's fiery steed. Shak., All's Well, IL 8. 

2. Figuratively, a prank ; a frolic. Johnson. 
curvet (k(!r'vet or k6r-vet'), v. ; pret. and pp. 

curveted or ctirvetted, ppr. curveting or curvet- 
ting. [Formerly corvet ; = It. corvettare = F. 
courbetter ; from the noun.] I. intrans. 1. To 
leap in a curvet ; prance. 

Anon he rears upright, curvete and leaps. 

shak., Venus and Adonis, I. 270. 
Ho ruled his eager courser's gait ; 

Forced him, with etiasteiied fire, , to prance. 

And, high curvetting, slow advance. 

Scott, L. of L. M., iv. 18. 
The linge steed . . . plunged and curveted, with re- 
doubled fiiiy, down the long avenue. J’oe, Tales, 1. 480. 
2. To leap and frisk. 

Cry, holla ! to the tongue, 1 prithee ; it eurtJte unsea- 
sonably. shak.. As you I, ike it. Hi. 2. 

A gang of merry roistering ilevHs, frisking and curvet- 
ing on a flat rock. Jrning, Knickerbocker, p. 348. 

H. trans. To cause to make a curvet ; cause 
to make an upward spring. 

The upright leaden spout curvetting its liquid fliaiiient 
into it. Latulor. 

curvlcaudate (k6r-vi-kft,'dat), a. [< L. cunm, 
curved, -f- cauda, tail : see caudate.'] Having 
a curved or crooked tail. 

CUTVicOState (k6r-vi-kos'tat), a. [< L. curvus, 
curved, -1- costa, a rib: see costate.] Having 
small curved ribs, 

curvidentate (k6r-vi-den'tat), a. [< L, car- 
vus, curved, -h den(t-)s = E. tooth: see den- 
tate.] Having curved teeth, 
curvifoliate (kfer-vi-fo'li-at), a. [< L. curvus, 
curved, + folium, a leaf : *jee foliate,] Having 
curved leaves. 

Clirviform (k6r'vi-f6rm), «. [< L. curvus, curved, 
-h forma, shape.] Having a curved fomi. 
CUrvUinead (k6r-vi-lin'e-ad), n. [Ah curvi- 
linc-ar + -atfl.] An instrument for delineat- 
ing curves. 

curvilinear (k6r-vi-lin'e-ftr), a. [Also curvi- 
lineal (after linear, lineal) ; cf. F. curviligne = 
8p, Pg. It. curvilineo ; < L. curvus, bent, + linea, 
line: see ItneS.] Having a curved line; con- 
sisting of or bounded by curved lines : as, a cur- 
vilinear figure.— CurvUlnsar angle, flee angie.A, i. 
—Curvilinear coordinates. See coordinate. 
CurvHlnearity (k6r-vi-lin-o-ar'i-ti), n. [< cur- 
vilinear -h -ity.] The stut'o of "being curvilin- 
ear, or of consisting in curved lines, 
cnrvilluearly (k6r-vi-lin'e-jlr-li), adv. In a 
curvilinear manner. 

CUrvinervate (kfer-iri-nlir'vat), a. [< L. curvus, 
curved, ■+■ nerv us, nerve : Bee nervate.] Hav- 
ing the veins or nervures curved, 
curvinerved (k6r'vi-n6rvd), a. Same as cur- 
vinervate. 

Ourvirostra (k6r-vi-ros'tr^), n. [NL.,< L. 
curvus, curved, + rostrum, beak.] A genus of 
birds I the crossbills : synonymous with Loxia 
(which see). Scopoli, 1777. Also called Cru- 
cirostra. 

Curvlrostral (k^r-vi-ros'tral), a. [< L. <ntrifUs, 
bent, + rostrum, a beak, ^ -al.] 1. In gen- 
eral, haviim a decurved bill, as a curlew or 
creeper. — 2. Specifically, having a crooked, 
cruciate bill, as the crossbills ; metagnathous. 
See cut under crossbill. 

Ourvirostres (kfir-vi-ros'trez), n. pi. [NL., < Ij. 
curvus, curved. + rostrum, a beak. ] In ornith., 
a group of laminiplantar oscine Passercs, nearly 
the same as the Certhiomorphw ot Sundevall. 
Sdater, 1880. 

CUrviserial (k6r-vi-se'ri-al), a. [< L. curvus, 
curved, + series, sfuies, “■¥ -ol.] Arranged in 
curved or spiral ranks : in hot., applied by Bra- 
vais to a theoretical form of leaf-arrangement 
in which the angle of divergence is incommen- 
surable with the oiroumferenoe, and conse- 
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qu^tly no can be oMotly above any pre- Onacata (kus-ku'ttt). n. [NL., from the Ar, 
. .. . . nanjg ^ A genua of paraffltio plants, natural 
order Vonvolmlacea ; the dodders. They are ilun- 
der, leaflewi, yellow or oranice-colored twlulug plante, 
driiwiiig their nouiialiment wholly from the herbaceoim 
plants to which tliey fasten. Tlie Mowers are white and 
tile emhryo Is witlioiit cotyledons. There arc about HO 


times so desi_ 

cnrvital (k6r'vi-tftl), a. [< curve + •it- + -of.] 
’ -Ourvltalfiinc- 


hle point, the leii^h of the arc from the fixed to the varia- 
ble point being the Independent variable of the function, 

corvlty (k6r'vj-ti), n. ^ F. ourvitS = Pr. cur- 
vitat = 8p. ouirvidad = Pg. cnrvidads = It. cur- 
irifd, < LL. eurvita(,t-)s, < L. curvus, curved : Heo 
curve, «.] The state of being curved ; curva- 
ture. 

cnrronaph (kOr 'vp-graf), n. [< L. curvm, 
curved, + Or. ypd^cv, write.] An arcograph. 

CTUrVOUSt (kdr'vus), o. [< L. curvwt, curved : see 
curve, a. Bent; crooked; curved. Cohw, 1717. 

curvulate (k6r'vu-iat), a. [< NL. *curvulm, 
dim. of L. curvm, curved, + -otel.] Siightly 
curved. 

cnrwilletf (k6r-wil'et), M. [Origin obscure.] 
The sanderUim, Calidris arenaria. Moutaffu. 

cmyt, n. [ME. cury, var. of c«re, < L. ourn, 
care ; see cure, n.] Art ; device ; invention. 
Cookes with theli-e new uonceytes . . . 

Many new curies allu day they are contry^nge and fynd- 
ynge. BabsM Book (p. E. T. H.), p. 14U. 

Onsco bark. Bee harlc'^. 

OnsCO china. Same as Cmco bark (which see, 
under bark^). 

cnsCfMdnchOnin (kus'kd-sin'kd-uin), n. Same 
as emconinc. 

cnsconidine (kus-kon'i-din), n. [< Cmco(n-) 
(bark) + -idl + -tM«2.] An alkaloid of cinchona. 

ClUBCOn^e (kus'ko-nin), n. [< Cmc.o(n-) (hark) 
+ -iwA] An alkaloid (C23H20N2O4 + 2H2O) 
of cinchona. Also omco-cinehunin. 

Onscns^ (kus'kus), n. [NL., of native origin.] 
A genus of marsupial quadrupeds of the Aus- 
tnuian and Papuan islands, including opossum- 
like prehensile-tailed phalangers, covered with 
dense woolly fur, having a’ small head and 


Tri/Mi, 

ill field* of ttftx and clover. See dmlderl. 

CUSh (kush), ». [Aiiglo-lnd.] The commercial 
name in India for sorghum, 
cushat (kush'at). It. [E. dial, also cmhot, cow- 
ahot, coteahut,' cooarot. Sc. also kowachot, also 
cuahie (cuahie-dow) ; < ME. cowaeot, couacot, < 
AS. cmcote, ciiacrote, cmcute, a ring-dove, per- 
haps for *euc-aco1e, lit. quick-shooting, swift- 
flying, < CMCU, contr. of cwicu, civic, quick, -1- 
-acotc, < aeedtan, shoot : see ahaot, shot.'] The 
ring-dove or wood-pigeon, Columba palumhua. 




large eyes, living in trees, and characterized by 
slow movements. Their svernge size is shout ttmt of 
s domestic cat. There are several species, as C. nrainva, 
C. oricntalU, C. mactUatwi, and C. vcHitue, the Inst In- 
habitiug Now Guinea. 

COBOUB^ (kus'kus), n, [< E. Ind. khuakhua.'] 
The commercial name for the long fibrous 
aromatic root of cuscus-grass, which is used 
for making tatties or screens, ornamental bas- 
kets, etc. 

eUBCUB-naBB (kus'kus-gr&s), n. An aromatic 
grass or India, Andropogon muricatus. See An- 
aropogon and tattie. 


CUShew-bird (kusli'O-bfird), ». [< cuahew, prob. 
imitative, -I- ftm/l.] A name of the galcated 
curassow. See euraasow, 2. 
cushie-doo (kVish'i-do), «. [Sc. ; also written 
cnahic-dow : < cuahie, = cuahat, q. v., + doo, dow, 

E. dwrc.] A Scotch name of tlio ring-dove or 
cushat, Volumha pnliimbiia. MacgilUvray. 

CUShiest, «. pi. See cuiahca. 
cushint, n. See cushion. 

CUShluetf, M. See ciiskumet. 
cushion (Kush 'un ), «. [Early mod. E. also euah- 
in, quiahtiu ; < ME. ciiachone, imyaahen, quyaahcn, 
cuyachuH, < OF. citiaain, coeasin, coiaain, comaiti, 

F. couaain = Pr. coiain, coiaai = Sp. coxin, now 
cojin = I*g. coxini = It. cuacino, coacino = OHO. 
chuaain, MHG. kiiaain, G. kiiaaim, kisaen = MLG, 
1). hmen (cf. Sw. kudde), < ML. cuaainua, cush- 
ion, modified, under Rom. influence, from "cul- 
citinum, dim. of L. culcita, a cushion, pillow, 
feather bed, quilt: see counterpoint^ and quilt.'] 
1. A bag-like case of cloth or leather, usually 
of moderate size, filleil with feathers, wool, or 
otlier soft material, used to support or vaao 
some part, of the body in sitting or reclining, 
as on a cliair or lounge. Sksn pillow. 

t,'piM>n which tyme of sitting, the aervltorya muHte dili- 
gently a-wnyte in servo them of qusiiynm. 

Bahees Book (E. E. T. .S.), p. .WO. 

In H »hadi<wy buIooii, 

On silken ctuhitnu half reclined. 

Tcnnpuon, Eloiinore. 
a. Something resembling a cushion in structure, 
softness, elasticity, use, or appearance; ospe- 
ciallv, something used to counteract a sudden 
shock, jar, or jolt, as in a piece of mechanism. 
Specifically (d) An elaath; pail of calfskin atulfcd with 
wixil, on which gold-leaf 1* placed and cut with a palette- 
knife Into the forma or aizea needed by the finisher for the 
gliding of lMM)ks. Also called (/ol<l.cw)hioH. (h) A pillow 
used in lace-maklng. See {Mow. (c) A pincushion (which 
see), (d) In hair-iirrosing, a pad used tor supporting the 
iiairand increasing Its apparent mass. 

The hair was arranged |iii 17891 over a emhion formed 
of wiH>l, and covered with silk. 

h'airholt. Costume, II. 211, 
(<■) The rubber of iiii eleetrical machine. .See rvlilMir. (J) 
The paddeil side or rim of a hilllard-table. (;/) 1'lie head 
of a hit-stoek. .See brawl, 14. (A) In mack., a liody of 
air or steam which serves, under pressure, as an elastic 
check or buffer; siieclfically, steam left in the cylinder of 
an engine to serve as an clastic check for the piston. 
The cushion is maile hy closing the exhaust-outlet mi in- 
stant before tho end of the stroke, or hy opening the inlet 
for live steam before the stroke Is tliilahod. (i) In zotil., 
a pulvilliis. (j) In hot., the cnlargaincnt at nr beneath 
the Insertion of many leaves, a special nuihile organ. Also 
called pulvinuji. (k) In arch., the echinus of a capital. 

3. The woolsack. 


alon of the vicar’s motives for desiring to eusAion hi 
oratory. M. W. Savofft, R. Medllcott, II. 10. 

TT , intrana. In hilliarda, to make the cue-ball 
hit the cushion, either before it touches anv 
other ball or after contact with tho object-ball. 
CU^on-capital (ku8h'un-kap''i-tal), n. In 
arch,, a capital of such form as to appear like 
a cushion pressed upon by 
tho weight of the entablature. 

It is of common occurrence In In- 
diun buildings ; and tho namcIssiHi- 
cifically given to a form of Norman 
capital, consisting of a cube round - 
cil off at its lower angles. 

cushion-carom ( kfish ' uu - 

kar*qm), w. In hilliarda, a, ear- 
om in which the euo-ball bits 
tlie cushion before striking 
tho second object-ball, 
cnshlon-dance (kiish ' un - 

dfcns), ». An English and 
Scotch dance, especially pop- 
ular among country people and at weddings. 
It Is a sort o? idnuilar gallonado in single file, In which, 
at a certain regularly recurring stage In tho music, each 
dancer In turn drops a cushion before one of tho other 
sex ; the two having knelt and kissed each other, the prom- 
enade is resumed. In Scotland it is called hob at the how- 
ster, or tioh at the boluter. 

CUShionet (kush'un-ot), n. [Formerly also 
cuahinet (s= It. cmcinetto ) ; as cushion 4- dim. 
-et.] A little cushiou, 

CTmuiouing (kush'un-ing), n. [< euahitm + 
-ingi.] The act of providing with a cushion ; a 
provision of cushions; in mach., the effect pro- 
duced by a cushion ; a cushion or buffer. 

If the small (|uiintity [of air) necessary to supply the 
motor he confined, It will also Iw ample to proviae all the 
euehioning that is dosirahle. Nci. Amer. Supp., p. 8082. 

rrcadmisslon, that Is to say, admission before the end of 
the buck stroke, which, together with the compression of 
steam loft In the cylinder when tho exhaust port closes, 
pividiii^es the mechanical effect of cunhinninii. 

Knetie. Brit., XXII. AOl. 
cushion-rafter (kUsh'un-rftf^Kjr), «. An auxil- 
iary rafter placed beneath a principal one, to 
relieve an unusual strain, 
cushion-scale (kfish'un-skal), n. A very com- 
mon scale-insect, Jetryu purchaai, injurious to 
the orange and other fruits cultivated in Cali- 
fornia: so called from the largo cnshion-like, 
waxy, fluted ovisac attached to the bodies of 
the females, it is very active and hardy, is capable of 
tielng trunsis)rted from one continent to another, Infests 
many dilfcrent cultivated trees and plants, and is a great 
tamt. The female bug has three molts and the mule two. 
Also called toWtny etuhion-seale, and also v'liite eeale, 
fluted scale and Australian hng. 

CUShion-siar (kfwh'un-stiir), «. A kind of star- 
fish of the genus (loniaatcr and family Aateri- 
nidof. G, cqueatria, the knotty cushion-star, is 
a British species. 

cushion-stitch (khsh'un-stich), n. In embroi- 
dery, a stitch by which the ground is covered 
with straight short linos formed by repeated 
short stitches. Thl* sliuh was much used U> form the 
bac^kgrounil of elaburutu embroidery In tlie fifteenth and 
later centuries, sometimes imitating painting, the colors 
being mingled with gieut Ingenuity so as to represent 
clouds, distant foliage, etc. 

cushiony (kfish'nu-i), a. [< cushion -b -j/L] 
Like a cushion ; soft and yielding or elastic. 


It was this turfy and grassy eharaeter of these inoun- 
taiiiR I am tempted to say their cushion!/ cliuracler— 
that no rending or picture- viewing of mine' had tirepared 
me for. The. Centun/, XXVlf. Ilo. 

Onshite (kush'it), «. and «. [< Cush, tho son 
of Ham, -f -ifc2.] I. n. A doseondent of Cush, 
t he son of Ham ; a member of a division of the 



Dodder (OmmwAs). 


[Chief Justice Hnlel became the cushion exceedingly 
well. Bvi/er North, I.ord Guilford, I. 144. 

Ousblon style, in embroidery, formerly, the simplest 
stitch, like mouerii Berlin work or worsted work; so 
called because much used for cushions to kneel upon in 
church, etc.— To be beside the custalont, to miss the 
mark (literally or figuratively). Nare^.—To hit or miss 
the CUShlont, to succeed or fall In on attempt ; hit or 
nils* a mark. Nares. 

cushion (kUsh'uu), V. [< cushion , ».] I. trana. 

1. To seat on or as on a cushion or cushions. 

Many, who are eiuhioned upon thrones, would have re- 
mained in olwciirity. Bolingbrokr, Parties. 

2, To cover or conceal with or as with a cushion ; 
furnish with a cushion or cushions, in any sense 
of that word: as, to cuahion a seat; to cuahion 
a carriage. 

Further gain was also made by ciuhiuning the bearings 
of the diaphragm on both sides with rings of paper. 

O. B. Prescott, Elect invent, p. 24. 
8t. To put aside or suppress. 


Haraite family named from Cush, anciently oc- 
cupying Ethiopia and perhaps parts of Arabia 
and Babylonia. 

n. «. Of or pertaining to the Cushites or 
their language. 

CUSk (kusk), w. A local name in Groat Britain 
of the torsk, a fish of tho genus Jiroamiua, and 
in the United Htates of the burbot, Lota maeu- 
loan. 

Telemachiis caught a laker of thirteen pounds and a 
half, ami 1 an overgrown cusk, which wc tlircw away. 

Loumll, Fireside Travels, p. IM. 

(mskint, n. A kind of drinking-cup. 

A cup, a cujtfcin. Nomenetator, p. Zi2. (Halliwell.) 

(Utsp (kusp), M. [< L. cuapia, a point, spear, jave- 
lin, lance, string, etc.] 1. In aatrtm., the point 
or horn of a crescent, specifically of the cres- 
cent moon. — 2. In osfrol., the be^ning or first 
entrance of any house in the calculation of na- 
tivities. 



No other planet hath lo many dlmitlee, 

Either by himself, or in reuard of the oustu. 

FUtcher {and olh$rii). Bloody Brother, Iv. 2. 


liUlu, (^liristiHti Astrology, 

3. In ffeom., a Mtationary point on a curve, 
wliero a point 
rlescribing tl»o 
curve ban its 
motion precise- / / 
ly reversed. — 

4. In 

an intorsectinir •"<? » combinsi 
point of the rn« "cljlfn‘'“*?rivt!;s toHl c™ip.'’with*('he 
small arcs or Siai »“<! « {rilL*"* V t"’' 
foliations dee- ' 

orating the internal curves of the trefoils, 
cinquefoils, etc., of medieval tracery; also, the 



- ...in Sliftiorio rtella 

^h^c«ntur^ 5.*^>ucal PaUce’ 

figure formed hy the intersection of such arcs. 
— 6. In zoiil. and anal. : (a) Any special promi- 
nence or protuberance of the crown of a tooth. 

A blunt oiuliuni uUBn U rallnd u ittbereU ; a Bharp sue 
torlal ciiBp Is a hlade ; a Inw or lateral ciibii Ih a hM. 
Teath are eumetlmcs named from the number of tlielr 
cilspB, as b{i!u»pid, tiHcfimpid. A canine tooth, the crown 
of which consUtR of a single cusp, is cusptdafe. (/>) A 
sharp tooth-like process on a margin or part. 
— 0, In bot,, a sharp and rigid point, as of a 
leaf — Cusp of the second kind. In .veom., a ramphold 
cusp. Sue Ifrst Hgure, dof. S. - OeoldUOUS CUSPS. Heu 
dfcldunut, 

OuBparia l>ark. See hark^. 

cnsparln (kus'pa-rin), n. f< Cusparia (see 
def,) + A non-azotized crystallizable 

substance obtained from the bark of the tnie 
angostura, (inlipea Citsparia. It is soluble in 
alcohol, and slightly so in water. 

OPSpated ( kus'pa-ted), a. [< emp + ■ate'^ + -cd'i. 
Ct.cuapiflate.] Eudiuginaousporpoint; point- 
ed; ouspidated. 

cosped (kuspt), «. [< c«Ap + -erP,] Furnished 
with a cusp; cusp-shaped. 

cuspidal (kus'pi-dal), n. [< L. cuspis {cuspid-), 
a point, -4- -o./.] 1. Ending in a point. — 2. In 

gcom,, having a cusp; relating to a cusp.— cus- 
pidal cubic, H plane cnliie curve having u cusp. Such 
carves are oi the third cUbb, and have only one jioliit of 
iutlontfon and no node.-. Cuspidal CUrVO, Seo curee. 
— Cuspidal edge, of a developnhle surface, the locus of 
points where Bucccsslve generators of the surface Inter- 
sect. Also called ci/w o/ re/7ce»r«in.— Cuspidal loOUS, 
the locus of cusps of n family of curves. 

Ouspldaria (kus-pi-da'ri-ji), n. [NL., < L. 
cusjm {cuspid-), a point, 4-" -aria.'] A genus 
of bivalves, typical of the family Cusjndariida;. 
Also called Nercra. 

OuipidarildSB (kus^pi-da-rl'i-de), «. pi. [NL., < 
Cmpidaria -b -Wte.J A family of bivalves with 
single branchiiB on oach side very little devel- 
oped or wanting, palpi also wanting, and with 
an inequivalvc shell having a calcareous osse- 
let in each valve and posterior lateral tooth. 
They aro of small size, and inhabit almost all 
seas, goiiorally at considerable depths. Also 
called Nearidte. 

cuspidate (kus'pi-dat), v, t . ; pret. and pp. cus- 
pidated, ppr. cus))idatinff. [< E, cuspidatus, pp, 
of ettspiaare, make pointed, < ctispis {cuspid-), a 
point, a spear: see cusp.] To make cuspidate 
or pointed; sharpen. 

cuspidate, cuspidated (kus'pi-d&t. -da-ted). a. 
[< E. cuspidatus, pp. : geg the verb.] 1. iW- 
nishod with or ending in a cusp or cuspis: mu- 


a cusp or cuspis : 

aa, uvspiuuw leaves (leaves tippea 
With a sharp rigid point or spine, as in thistles). 


— 2. Speoifloally, having a single cusp, as a 
canine tooth. 

euspides, n. Plural of cuspis. 

CUSpidine (kus'pl-din), n. [< L. cuspis {cuspid-), 
a spear, + -inc^.] A mineral occurring on Mt. 
Vesuvius in pale rose-rod, spear-shaped crys- 
tals. It is probably a iluosilicate of caleium. 
cuspidor, cuspidore (ku«'pi-d6r, -dor), n. [< Pg. 
cuspidor, a spitter, a spittoon, < euspir, cospir, 
spit, < h. eonspuerc, spit upon, < cow- (intensivo) 
+ spuerc, spit, = E. spew, q. v,] A spittoon, 
cuspis (kus'pis), n. ; pi. euspides (-pi-doz). [E, 
cuspis {cuspid-), a point, spear, etc, : see cusp.] 
In zoiil. and ana t, , a cusp ; a point, tip, or mucro. 
ensfl^ (kus), w. [A vulgar pron. of curse: soo 
curset, cursf'-t.] 1. A curso: used both in tho 
proper sense, as an imprecation, and (as equiv- 
ulont to curse^) as a symbol of worthlessness: 
see curset, cursc^. — 2. [A 2>artioulur use of tho 
preeoding, but perhaps in part associated with 
customer, somewliat similarly used. ] A fellow ; 
a perverse or refractory person ; a general tenn 
of contempt or reproach (sometimes very slight 
or jocose) : usually with an epithet; ns, a hard 
ettss; a mean cuss; a little tmss. (Low or hu- 
morous, U. 8.] 

Thfi coiieem Ib run by a lot of ctmes who have failed in 
variouB hrancheB of literature UicmBelveH. 

r/«( Ceniunj, XXVI. 28.1. 
CUSS^ (kus), t’. [A nilgar pron. of curse : see 
eurse^, r. 1 I. trans. To curso ; swear at, [Low, 
U. H.] 

II. intrans. To curse ; swear ; use profane 
language. [Low, II. H.] 

CUBB^t, t'. t. An obsolete variant of hiss. Chau- 

cussedness (kus'ed-nes), n. [A vulgar pron. of 
curscdne.s.'i ; used with some ref. also to ciw.fl, 
n. , 2, a 2)erver8e or refractory person.] Cursed - 
ness; perverseness; enutuukorousuess. [Low 
or humorous, U. 8,] 

CUBBCr (kus'6r), n. [Also caoscr, couser, as- 
similated forms of cursour, a stallion, steed, < 
ME. corsour. courser, a courser, a steed; see 
co«r«cri.] A stalliou. [Scotch.] 

Then lie rampnnge<l and liivw IiIb sword — for ye kon a 
ilo inaii anti a eusKer fears nn the ilell. 

Scott, Ouy Mannering, xl. 

cussest, n.jd. See cuiskes. 

CUBSO (kils'o), w. [Abyssinian.] The pistillate 
inflorescence of Jirayera anthclmintica, a rosa- 
ceous trtte of Abyssinia. It contains a bittor, 
acrid resin, and is an efficient tienifuge. Also 
written koo.so. 

cuss-word (kns'w6rd), w. An imprecation; a 
profane expletive; an oath. [Low, U. H.] 
custard (kus'tjlrd), w. [A corruption of ME. 
custade, prop, and usually erustude, a pie, tart, 
< OP. cromtade, P. croustade, a pie, tart, = Pr. 
crustado (Roquefort) = It. crostnta, a pie, tart, 
also tho cnist of a yde, < 1 j. crustaius, crusted, 
pp. of cru.Htarc, crust, < crusta, a cnist: soo 
crust, crustate,] A compound of eggs and milk, 
sweetened, anti baked or boiletl. 
custard-apple (kiis'tiLnl-ap*’!), n. Tho fniit of 
Anona reticulata, a native of tho West Indies, 
but cultivated in all tropical countries, n i« a 
largo, tlark-hruwn, roundisli fruit, Buinetimva called but- 
lockS hrart friim Its slxo and appearance. 
CUStard-COfiiUt ( kus'tftrd-kof *in), w. A piece of 
raisetl pastry, or the upjver crust, which covers 
a custard. 

It Ib a paltry cap, 

A cuttard-coffln, a Itaiihle, a allken plo. 

Shak., T. «f tlie S., Iv. .S. 

custard-cups (kus'tllrd-kups), «. Tho willow- 
herb, EpiloMum hirsutum. 

CUStllf, custclf, «. [ME., < OF. coustille, f., a 

two-edged sword, a pouiartl, cmtstel, coutel. later 
Cousteau, amteau, a Knife, < L. cultellus, dim. of 
cnlter, a knife: so© eutkr and colter.] A po- 
niard ; a dagger. 

Nt) iiiauer of persone or pomonoB go luir walke within 
this town of Brlatowe, with no Olnythua, »peerya, loiigo 
awertlyi, limge daggers, eu*ta», nutlior Bassulardes, by 
iiyght nor hy day, wherehy the kingoa peace in any iiianer 
wyge may i)e tro»li«))id, broken, or offendld. 

Sugluik Oitda (E. E. T. 8.). p. 427. 

cnstock (kus'tok), w. [Also written custoc, cas- 
tock, castack, prob. a corruption of *cole-.>itack, 
kail-stock or -stalk, cabbage-stalk.] The pith 
or core of a cabbage or colewort ; a cabbage- 
stalk. [Scotch.] 

An' git the custoe's aweet or sour, 

Wl' JoctelegB they taate them. 

Burnt, Halloween. 

enstode (kus'tSd), w. [< P. custode a= Pr. cus- 
todi = Sp. Pg. custodio ss It. custode, custodio 


(as if < L. •cuatodiits), < L. eustoe (cuttBd-), a 
guardian, keeper.] I. In law, one who has the 
custody or guardianship of anything: a ousto- 
dian.— 2. Same as citsfodia. S. K. Inventory, 
1860, Nos. 182. 296. 

CUStodee (kus-to-de'), «• [As custode + -^l.] 
A custodian, 

custodes, «. Plural of custos. 

CUStodia (kus-td'di-jl), w.; pi. cuatodias {-§), 
[ML. iu these senses; L. custodia, keeping, 
watch, guard, a prison: see custody.] JEccles,, 
any vessel or receptacle used to contain sacred 
objects, Speclflciilly— (a) A ehrinu In which the sacra- 
ment was expoBed to the people or carried in proceesiun. 
Soe monttrunce and ostfutuir. (b) A reliquary. Also cut- 
tixic, cvstniU'al. 

CUStodiaP (kus-td'di-al), a. [< custody + -al.] 
Kelatiug to or of tne nature of custody or 


custodial^ (kus-td'di-al), n. [< custodia + -al.] 
Same as custodia. C ". Iteade. 
custodlam (kus-td'di-am), n, [L. custodiam 
(acc. of custodia, custody: goo custody), ocout- 
ring in the L. form of the lease,] A lease from 
the crown under tho seal of the Exchequer, by 
which the custody of lands, etc,, seized into the 
king’s hands, is demised or committed to sotqe 
person as custodee or lessee thereof. Tomlin. 
Also called custodiam lease. [Eng.] 
custodian (kus-to'di-au), n. [< ML, "custodi- 
anus, implii^d in custodianatus, the office of a 
custodian, < L, custodia, custody : see custody.] 
One who has the care or custody of anything, as 
of a library, a public building, a lunatic, etc. ; a 


keeper or guardian. 

custodian^p ' 


Ip (kus-td'di-an-ship), n. [(.custo- 
dian 4- -ship.] The office 6’r duty of a custodian, 
custodier (kus-to'di-dr), ti. [< OP. ^custodier, 
< LL. custodiarius, a keeper, jailer, < L. cusfo- 
<rta, keeping: ueo custody!] A keeper; a guar- 
dian; a custodian. [Arobaic.] 

But now he had heconic, lie knew not why or where- 
fore, or to whut extent, the custodier, aa the Scottish 
phrase went, of Bome Important state fecret. 

.Scoff, Abbot, xlx. 

custody (kiiB'to-di), n. [= F, custode, a curtain, 
a pyx, a monstrance, = 8p. Pg. It. custodia. < L. 
custodia, a keeping, watch, guard, prison, < cus- 
tos (oustod-), a keeper, watchman, ^ard, akin 
to (ir. seWav, hide, and prob. to E. hide: see 
hifle^.] 1. A keoiiing; a guarding; care, watch, 
inspection, or detention, for preservation or 
security: as, the prisoner was committed to the 
custody of tho sheriff, it is often uaed to imply the 
power and duty of control ami safe keeping of a thing, as 
distingultlicd from the legal poBBeasion, which is deemed 
to be In another i)crRon : thus, tho goods of tho master 
may be iu his legal poBsesslon though iu the custodu of his 
servant. 

Under tho custody and charge of the sons of Merarl 
shall be the boards of the tahsmaolo. Num. 111. 86. 

I have all her Blato Hiid llousliold stuff in iny Custody, 
and unless X had gone ns I did, much had been embeuled. 

Howell, Liters, I. v. 23. 

2. Restraint of liberty; confinement; impris- 
oimient ; incarceration. 

He shall he apnrehended . , . and committed to safe 
custody til he hath paid some feu for his ransomc. 

Coryat, Crudities, I. 5. 

What i)eRco will be given 
To ns eiialaved, hut custody severe. 

And BtripeH, and arbitrary puiiishment? 

JUUloti. I*. E, II. 883. 

3, Safe-keeping against a foe; guarding; se- 
curity. [Rare or obsolete.] 


custom (kus'tum), M. and a. [< ME. tnisUm, 
mstome, custum, custume, costume, costome, < OP. 
costume, custume, custome, coustume^Y, coutume 
= Pr. cosluma = Sp. costumbre = Pg, costume 
= It. costuma (> P. also costume, > E. costume^, 
q. V.), custom, etc., < ML. custuma, costuma, 
custom, etc., a contraction and modification 
(as if through a form *consuetumen, pi. -tumina) 
of L. consuetudo {consuetudin-), custom, habit 
(see consuetude), < conauescere, pp. consuetus, 
accustom, inchoative form of consuere, be ao- 
oustoraed, < con- (intensive) 4- suere, be accus- 
tomed, perhaps < sutis, one’s own, his own : see 
consuetude.] I. n. 1. The common use or prac- 
tice, either of an individual or of a community, 
but especially of the latter; habitual repetition 
of the same act or procedure ; established man- 
ner or way. 

And we do not as custome U, 

We are worth to be blamyd, i-wysse, 

I wolde we dyd nothing arays 

As Ood me speyd. 

York Playt, p. 441k 



The country cu«tom< mnketh thiuga decent In v«e, ai in 
Asia tor »U men to weare loug towucs both a toot and 
horsebaoke. PvtUtiham, Arte of Eng. Poesle, p. 28B. 

I know thU Ciittom In you yet Is hnt a light DUjKisltlon ; 
It is no Habit, 1 hope. HowtU, Letters, I. v. 11. 

I may notice that habit is formed l>y the frequent repe- 
tition of the same action or passion, and tliat this repeti- 
tion is called consuetude, or euntom. The latter terms, 
which properly signify tlie cause, are not uufrequently 
abusively employed for habit, their etfect. 

Sxr }V. Hamilton, Metaph., x. 

We are all living according to outtom ; we do as other 
people do, and shrink from an act of our own. 

Hmerion, Fortune of the Hepublic. 

2. In law, collectively, the settled habitudes of 
a community, such as are and have been for an 
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ural, deMiids in part on the artliloial influences to which 
the mind luut been subiected. 

if. Speneer, Study of Sociol., p. SU. 
{fsttjres, no matter of what kind, which clrctimstauces 
have established . . . become sanctllled. 

//. Spxmeer, Priii. of l*aychol., i ^22. 
To iny mind, tliongh I am native Iterc, 

And to the manner born, it is a euitom 

More honour'd in the breach tlian the observance. 

Shak., Hamlet, i. 4. 
It was once tlie practice of nations to slaugiitur prison- 
ers of war ; Imt even the .Spirit of War recoils now from 
this tiloody sacriflee. Sumner, Orations, 1. 60. 

In words, as /aehiont, the same rule will hold. 
Alike fantastic if too new or old. 

J‘ope, Essay on Oriticisui, L S3.S. 


indefinite time past generally recognized in it n. 

as the standards of what is just and right; an- . 1- or made for individual cus- 

cientand general usage having the force of law. or to order : as, <^tom work ; euitom 

Home writers use the word without quallflcatlou, as mean- — *• Pmgagod in doing custom Work : as, 

Ing only general cusfows— that is, sucli as are prevalent » cmtom tailor. 

throughout the nation ; and some us meaning only local CUStomf fkus'tuml r. ME rustonum < f)E 

appropriate to immemorial habitudes, either general . „ — — i 

characteristic of ,i— ... 

force, an ‘ 

or trade. ,, 

plied specillcally to numerous systems of ancient usage 
wliiuh were Judicially recognized as binding upon their 
respective oonimuidties before the revolution of 1780, 
until the * ■*’ — - 

cuetoinot _ _ 

were 60 general customs (each 'extending over a who.- 
province) and 165 particular customs (those of cities, bisli- 


, „. ... tatuB, cuatumc, custom : see cmtom, n., and cf . 

eterlstic of a particular district and having legal occuafow, ofwhicht*iMto»w,».,i8inpnrtanabbro- 


accustom. 

idyatm 


of crattes and all othlr inenn yat fyndes 

- — ... — .. o. torches, yat yai come furtli in array and in ye manerc as 

he promulgation of the Code tlai>ol6on; as, the it has been vsed ami casfowed before yis time, noght haue- 
of Normandy, of lirittany, of Orleans, etc. There y'g wapeii, enreynge tapers of ye pageiitz. 

1 . . Ih-oclamation bj/ Magoro/ york, ISM, fiuoted In 

(York Plays, Jut., p. xx.tlv. 

2. To give custom to ; supply with customers. 
If a shoemaker sliould liave no sliocs in his simp, butonly 

work as ho is bespoken, he should Ite weakly cuxlomed. 

Jtaeon, Advancement of Learning, 11. 210. 

3. To pay duty for at the custom-house. 

He hatli more or losso stolen from him tliat day they 

cveUmte the goods. Uaklui/t'e V'ogagee, 11. 2.87. 

n. intram. To be accustomed ; be wont. 

For on a Uridge he cuetometh to flglit. 

Stmuer, F. tj., V. II. 7. 

customable (kus'tum-a-bl), a, [< ME. custu- 


of its provisions 
The new tenan 

[only] by sulferance _____ 

EnglUh QUde (E. E. T. 8.), p. 407. 
The fraunclUae; and free cusfwmes wliiche betli gixte in 
the saldo tonne I shall meyntene. 

Jinglieh Oiltie (E. E. T. 8.), p. 416. 
Cuetomt within each country existed before statutes, 
and so observances come imperceptibly ami control the 
condnet of a circle of nations. 

Wooleeg, Introd. to Inter, Law, f 


3. Tho buying of goods or supplying of one’s mable, < OE. costumablc, coustimubk, custuma- 
ourrent needs; tho practice of naviiig recourse ble,<, coatunuir, emtumer, custom: see custom, 
to some particular place, shop, iiiauufnctory, and -abU).'] If. Common; habitual; cus- 
house of entertainment, etc., for the purpose tomary. 


of purchasing or giving orders. 

It U much to be doubted, there will neither conic cus- 
tome nor any thing from thence to England within tlicso 
few yuares. Capt. John Smith, True Travels, II. 80. 
Let him have your euttorn, but not your votes. Addieon. 


4. Toiljtax, orduty; in the plural, specifically, 
tho duties imposed by law on inorchaudiso ini- 


Their trials and rccouerifls arc . . . vponeustor/uiMclaw, 
which consisteth vp|>oii laudable ciistoines. 

Lj/li/, Euphuus and his England, p. 438. 
They Use the cusfomaMe adoniings of tho country. 

Art{f. Ilandeomenete, p. .80. 
2. Hubject to the payment of tho duties called 
<!ustoni8; dutiable. [Rare.] 

ported or exported. In the United HUtosm.rton.s arc T^lTa^ 
by tho Constitution conflned to duties on imports (on practice, c.onfonnity to custom, 

which alone they are now levied in European countries [Kate.] 

generally), and are imposed by act of Congress. They have COStomably (kus'tum-a-bli), adv. According 
rvt“t™Theh!r^ mwiT ’ manner; habitually, 

of the Treasury Department called the Conimissioner of L'-msoiete or rure.j 

Customs. Sue tariff. .Some sortes will cuslomably lye, hut from such flyo tiiou 

Render therefore to all their duos; trilmte to wlioni must. - ffabees F<«>I:(E. E. T. 8.), p. lui. 

tribute la due ; custom to whom cuetom; fear to wliom True and lively zeale Is cuttomably dlspareg'd wltli tlie 
tear. Kom. xlli. 7. terine of indiscretion, bltteriiusse. and clioler. 

ITie euetome and subsidy of wool, so fruitful of revenue Milton, Apology for Smectymmius. 

In former times, were indeed abolished, in consequence CUStomalt (kus'tum-al), «. [< CMSfom + -«L1 A 
of the prohibition. In ^ customary. Also spelled cmlumal. 

Commissioner of Customs. See commimoncr.- C uB- ^ ^TJ^IJut eVouaree 1 10 

tom of merohanta. or Ux m^rcaforia, tho unwritten iaw ^ - 1 * 1 . .. ^ ^ oyaffea. 1. 10, 

rulatingtoblUsof exchange, mercaniUeconiraoU.salu.pur' ^ A close rcj-oxamlnation uf the CuHumaUor timnuuls of 
chaae, and barter of goouM, freight, Insurance, et(j. — CuB* feudal rules, plentiful In French legal literature, led , . . 
tom of war, the unwritten military law derlveil from ^ lilsl'ly interesting results. 

military usage ; the common law of courts martial.— Qen- Maine, Early Hist, of InsUtutluns, p. 6. 

eraloiutom. (a) In tote, a custom which, though it customarlly (kus'tiun-o-ri-li), adv. In a cus- 
may not be unlvomal, prevails Uiroughout the kingdom at foniarv mannop • pnmmhnlv • hnhitnnllv 
large, ns distinguished from one which is merely local. (6) maunor , commonly , fiaDitually. 

In oid French law, a system of customary law cmnmou to He underwent tliosc previous fialus widch cuetomarUy 
a whole province.—OuanUan by custom, ^ee guardian, antocedo that suffering. Hp. /Vorson, Expos, of Creed, iv, 
— Holr by custom. See A«r. — HerlOt custom, see a ri nou\ « TKonottl 

Aertof. =ayn. 1 . Custom, Habit, Ueage, Manner, Practice, tum-a n-nes), n. I hoqual- 

Ffuthion^ rule, wont. Cx^nlom Implieii continued volition. ^ State of Doing custoninry or usual ; habit- 
the choice to keep doln^ what one has done ; as compHred ual use or practioe* 

tapItuS “uiiK S '*•, «■«, 7',,^™. 

Ing. Uahit and practice apply more often to the acts of CUStOIliaxy (kus tum-a-ri), a, and ». [< ME. cus^ 
waoi/r more often b) many ; the tonwrCy custommere, < t)F, costumier., cousiumier^ 
of coutumier, < ML. custumariusj subject to tax 


QQBtom-lioaB6 

3. Habitual ; in common practice : as, custom- 
ary vices. 


4. lu Eng. law; (o) Holding by the custom 
of tho manor : as, customary tenants, who are 
copyholdors. (6) Held by the custom of the 
manor: as, a customary freehold. -Oustomary 
court. See c<mr (.—Oustomaxy freehold, a superior 
kind of copyliold. the teiiaiil (who is called a cuetomaru 
teiuint) holdUig, as It la expressed, by copy of court-roll, 
blit not at the will of the lord. ---Customary law. See 
eoimicltidinary. sSyn. 1-8. Cteual, Common, etc. (see 
habitual)-, accustomed, ordinary, conventional. 

n. ». ; pi. oustomaries (-riz). [ML. custuma- 
rius : see above.] A book or document con- 
taining a statement or account of the legal cus- 
toms and rights of a province, city, manor, etc. : 
as, the customary of Normandy. Eormorly also 
written custumary, coslomary. 

A trew coppy of the Coitomary of the maunor of Tetten- 
hall Regis, coppied out of one token out of the Orlginall, 
tho 22(1 of July 1004. Knijliih UUdt (E. E. T, 8,), p. 482. 

It was drawn from the old Uermanlc or Oothick outturn- 
aq/, from feudal institutions which must be considered as 
an emanation from that euetumaqt. 

Burke, A Regicide l’ea(;e, I. 
customed (kus'tumd), a. [< custom + -ed2. Cf. 
accustomed.] Customary; usual; common; ac- 
customed. See accustomed. [Rare.] 

No common wind, no cuttomed event. 

Shak., K. John, IIL 4. 

One mom 1 missed him on the cuttomed hill. 

Hrag, Elegy. 

customer (ku8'tum-6r), n. and a. [< OP. cos- 
tumier, coustumier, E. coutunier, < ML. custw- 
viarius, a toll-gatherer, tax-collector, lit. per- 
taining to custom or customs, < custuma, cus- 
tom, tax, etc,: see custom, Cf. customary, which 
is a doublet of customer.] I. n. If. A col- 
lector of customs; a toll-gatherer; a tax- 
gatherer. 

The said marchants doe alleagu that tho cutlomeri & 
bailifs of the town of Southlmnipton do compel them to, 
pay tor every last of herrings . . . more than tho kings 
enstomc. Hakluyt' t t'ltyai/ee, I, 178. 

The (;«sfo»/u!r received tho duties; the (‘oinptruller(con- 
triirotulator) enrolled tho payments at the custom house, 
and thus raised a charge against tho cutlomer; while the 
searcher received from the cutlomer and the comptroller 
the document unthurising tlie landing of goods, which was 
tenned tho warrant, and, for exportation, the document 
authorising the shipment of gooils, which was termed the 
rocket; and thereupon allowed the goods mentioned in 
the document he received to lie lauded or shipped. 

S. Dowell, Taxes in England, 1. 138. 
2. One who purchases goods or a supply for 
any current need from another; a purchaser; 
a buyer; a patron, as of a bouse of entertain- 
ment. 


^ Manner range.s 

meaning from custom to habit ; as, It was the manner 
the country. PracKee is nearly equivalent to custom, but 
la somewhat more emphattcnlly an act. Fashion Is ap- 

U ‘V“*f by caprlc) or fancy, with I, i. According to custom, or to established 

little basis In reason; it especially applies to trifling __ _ 

things, and those things whiA have little permanence: common usage, wonted, usual, as. a, cus. 


(lit. pertaining to custom), < custuma, custom, 
etc. : see custom, and -arytt, Cf. customer.] 


M, If is the fashion of the time ; hence Its application U 
the constantly ohanglug styles of dress. 

Ill outtonu by degrees to habits rise, 

III habits soon become exalted vice. 

D^dsn, tr. of Ovid's Pythag. Phil., 1. 082. 
In somp royal houses of Europe It was once a custom 


- , , a cus- 

tomary dreau', customary compliments. 

'Tie not alone my laky cloak, good mother, 

Nor customary suits of solemn block. 

Shak., Hamlet, I. 2. 


Right tl 
AoM of tl 


2. Consisting in or established on custom. 
Take Hereford's rights away, and take from Time 
His charters and ms ctMfonwtrp rights. 


3t, A prostitute. 

I marry ! - what? a customer! Shak., Othello, Iv. 1. 
4t. One who has special customs, as of the 
country or city. 

And such a country customer I did meet with once. 

Hcylin, C'usiiiographie, Pref. 
6. Any one with whom a person has to deal ; 
especially, one with whom dealing is ilitlicult or 
disagreeable ; hence, a fellow : us, a queer cus- 
tomer; a rough customer. [Oolloq.] 

Customer for you ; rum customer, too. 

Buhver, Eugene Aram, 1. 2. 

He must have been a hard hitter if he boxed as he 
preached — what "Tho Fancy" would call “an ugly cu«. 
tomer." />r, J. ttrown, Rati, p. 0. 

n. a. 1. Being a customer or customers ; pur- 
chasing; buying. 


2. Made to tho order of or for a customer; spe- 
cially ordered bjE a customer aud made for him : 
opposed to ready-made, or made for tlie market 
^noral]^: as, customer work. [Used chiefly in 

CUStom-hoUM (kus'tum-hous), n. 1 . A govern- 
mental office located at a point of exportation 
and importation, as a seaport, for the collection 
of customs, the clearance of vessels, etc. Ab- 
breviated if. 

This is the building which acted at mice In tho charac- 
ters of mint and custom-house, the second character Itelng 
set forth by its name wrought In nails on the groat door, 
K. A. Freeman, Venice, p. 252. 
2. The whole governmental establishment by 
means of which the customs revenue is collect- 
ed and its regulations are enforced.— oustom- 
house toolur, a J^rsiin who a(:ts for Importers and ship- 


Suk., atoh. II., IL 1. owners in transacting their business at custom-hou^ 



cuBtoma-dnty 
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out 


cnstoms-duty (kua ' tumz - dfl " ti), n. The tax 
levied on inorohandise imported from or (in 
Home conutrioB) exported to a foreign country. 
Bee ctulom, n., 4. 

eustoms-uzdon (kuH'tuni/.-u^u^pn), n. A union 
of iudopeiident Btates or uationa for the jtur- 
pose of effecting common or eimilar arrange- 
ments for th(i (sollection of duties on imports, 
etc.; Bpeciiically, the Zollveretn (which see). 

Austria pereelveil that, after all, It wnulit be liujioiuiiblc 
for her Ui ereute u CiutoiM-lTnion that illd not ineliide 
I'ruwila. Lowe, Bianiarok, 1. n)f>. 

OUStOS (kus'tos), pi, cuHtodcn (kus-to'ddz). 
[L., a keeper : see custody, custode. ] 1 . A keep- 
er ; a custodian. 

On the 21i4 (of April! Oluueeater was appointed lieuten- 
ant and oujcott of the kingdom, titubbn, Const, lllat., n UMI. 

2. In music, the sigit or v, at the end of a 
line or page, to show the position of the first 
note of the noxt. -Oustos hrevtuni, hjnnerly, tlm 
mlnulpal cl«rk of tho Knglish Ouraniou IMuas.— CiutOS 
MMSfum, a constellation proposed by l4tlande In 177.''>. 
It embraced parts of Cepheiis, Cassiopeia, atid Camelopar- 
dalis, and had a star of the fourth magnitude stolen from 
each of the last two constullatlnns.— OUBtOB RotUlorom, 
In England, the keeper of the rolls or records (of the ses- 
sion) ; the cliief civil ottlcer of a county. Abbreviated C. K. 
— OultOB 81(1111, the keeper of the st^. Abbreviated C. S. 

enstreUi (kiS^rel), n. [< OF. coustiUier, a sol- 
dier armed with a poniard, < coustillc, a poniard, 
ult. < L. cultellus. a knife: see ciistil and cois- 
fr»7.] A buokler-Doaror or servant to a man-at- 
arms. See cultellarius. 

Every one had an archer, a demi-lance, and a cunlrel, 
... or servant pertaining to him. 

Awd Herbert, Ulat. Hon. VIII., p. 0. 

Onstrel^i oustrilt, »• Same as costrel. 

enstnint, »• An obsolete form of custom. 

OUBtamalf, custumaryt. Bee cusUmal, custom- 
ary. 

cut (kut), V . ; pret. and pp. cut, formerly some- 
times cutted, ppr. cutting. [Early mod. E. also 
ouffc (So. kit)', < ME. cuttcn, kutten, also kitten, 
and rarely l^tten (pret. outte, kuttc, kitte, cut, 
kit. pp. Ctt<, also pret. kittede, pp. cutted, kilted), 
cur, a word of great frequency, first appearing 
about A. D. 12(W, in pret. cutte, and taking the 
place as a more exact term of the more general 
words having this sense (carve, hew, slay, snithe); 
of Celtic ongin: cf. W. cwtau, Gael, cutaich, 
shorten, dock, curtail: W. cwta, Corn, cut, Gael. 
It. cutach, short, docked ; W. cwt = Gael. Ir. 
cut, a tail, a bobtail; Gaol, cut, Ir. cot, a piece, 
part.] I. trans. 1. To make, with an edged 
tool or instrument, an incuion in ; wound with 
something having a sharp edge; incise : as, to 
cut one’s finger. 

I think there is no nation under heaven 
Thateuf their enemies' throats with compliment, 
And such tlno tricks, as we ilo. 

Beau, aiul Ft., I.IttIc French Lawyer, I. 2. 

5. To penetrate or cleave, as a sharp or edged 
instrument docs. 

The pleasantest angling Is to see the llsh 
Cut with her golden oars the silver stream. 

Shak., Much Ado, Hi. 1. 
Far <m Its rocky knoll descried. 

Saint .Michael's chapel eutt the sky. 

M. Arnold, , Stanzas composed at Carnsc. 
No bird is safe that euU the air 
From their rifle or their snare. 

Kmereon, Moiiailnoc. 

8. To wound the sensibilities of ; affect deeply. 

Tile man was cuf to the heart with those consolations. 

AddUon. 

4 . To make incision in for the purpose of di- 
viding or separating into two or more parts; 
sever or divide with a sharp instrument: used 
with into (somotiinos in) before tho parts or di- 
visions, and sometimes with an intensive up : 
as, to cut a rope in two (that is, into two pieces 
or parts); to cut bread into slices; to cut up an 
ox into portions suitable for the market. 

Thughe gee kutte hem tn never so many Oobettes or 
parties, overthwart or end longcs, everemore gee schiillc 
fynden In the myddes tho flgure of the Holy Cros of ouro 
Lord Jesu. Mandeville, Travels, p. 49. 

Hence — 6. In card-ploying, to divide or sepa- 
rate (a pack of cards) at random into two or 
more parts for tho purpose of determining the 
deal, trumps, etc., or for the prevention of 
cheating in dealing, etc. 

We sure in vain tlie Cards condemn : 

Ourselves both cut and shuffled them. 

Prior, Alma, 11. 

6. To sever by the application of a sharp or 
edged instrument, such as an ax, a saw, a sickle, 
eto^ in order to facilitate removal, sueciflcaity— 
(a) To btw or saw down ; fell : ss, to cut timber. 


Thy servants can aklll to cut timber Jn Lebanon. 

2 Chron. 11. 8. 

(b) To reap ; mow ; harvest : os, to cuf grain or hay. 

The first wheat that I saw cut tlUa yuare was at that 
])ostehouse. Coryat, Crudities, I. 141. 

Hence — 7. To remove or separate entirely and 
effectually by or as by a cutting instrument ; 
sever oompletoly. (a) To take away. 

Cut fniiii a man his hope In Christ lor hereafter, and 
then the epicure's counsel will seem good. Let us eat ami 
drltik, for to-morrow we die. 

Bp. AHerbury, Sermons, I., ITef. to xl. 

(b) With away: to sever, detach, or clear away, for the 
piiriMMC of diseiiciiinliering or relievlllg : as, to cut away 
wreckage on a ship, (c) Wltho/: (1) To separate from the 
other ]iarts ; remove by amputation or excision : os, to cut 
off n man's head, or one's Anger. 

An Australian cuts off the right thumb of a slain enemy, 
that the ghost may be unable to throw a spear. 

II. Spencer, Prln. of SocloL, t 108. 
Hence — (2) To extlrtiate or destroy ; make an end of. 

Jczeliol cut o^the propheta of the lx>rd. 1 Kl. xvlll. 4. 

Th' incurable cut off, the rest reform. 

B. Jutuutt, Cynthia's Kevels, v. g. 
(:i) To interrupt ; stop ; bring to an end : as, to cut off all 
('ommuuicntlou. 

This B(|uediiet could bo of no service to .Teriisalem In 
time of war, as the enemy would always cut off the com- 
munication. Poeoeke, Uescription of the East, II. 1. 48. 

The Junction of the Hanoverians cut off, and that of tho 
Saxons put off. Walpole, Letters, II. 22. 

(4) To bring to an end suddenly or by untimely means : 
as, rut off by pestilence. 

Gallant men, who are cut offhy tho aword, move rather 
our veneration than our pity. 6'teele, Tatler, No. 181. 
(6) To debar from access or intercoiuae, as by the inter- 
position of distance or insurmountable obstames ; as, cut 
off from one's country or friends ; cut off from all succor. 

Tho Abyssinlaiis . . . were cut off from the rest uf tho 
world by seas and deserts almost Inaccessible. 

Bruce, Source of the Nile, II. 8. 
(d) To intercept ; deprive of means of return, as by tho re- 
moval of a bridge, or by the Intervention of a barrier or an 
opiHisIng force : as, the troops were cut off from the ships. 

8. To intersect; cross: as, one line cuts another 
at right angles; the ecliptic cuts the equator. 

The Fosse cut the Watling Street at a place called High 
Cross in Leicestershire, the site uf the Roman Vennnte. 

C. Elton, Origins of Eng. Hist., p. 840. 

9. To castrate: as, to cut a horse. — 10. To 
trim by clipping^ shttnring, paring, or pruning : 
as, to cut tne hair or the nails. 

To kytU a vyne is thinges iij to attende. 

Palladitu, Husbondrle (E. E. T. 8.), p. C. 

The Walls were well covered with Fruit Trees ; he had 
nut cut Ills Peach<!s; when I askt him tho reason, he told 
mu It was his way not to cut them till after flowring, which 
he found by Experience to Improve tlio Fruit. 

Lieter, Journey to Paris, p. 187. 

Religion in their garments, and their hair 

Cut shi>rter than their eyebrows t 

B. Joiwon, Every Man out of his Humour, lud. 

11, To make or fashion by cutting, (a) To ex- 
cavate ; dig : as, to cut a drain or trench. 

A canal having lieun cut across it |a neck uf tandj hy the 
British troops. The Century, XXIV. fi87. 

(fc) To form the parts of hy cutting int<i shape : iw, to cut 
a garment ; to cut one's coat according to one's cloth. 

A blue jacket cut and trimmed in what is known os 
" man-o'-war” style. The Century, XXIV. 687. 

(c) To sha|H) or mixlel by supcrflclal cutting ; sculpture or 

Wliy should a man whose hloml Is warm wltbiii 
Sit like bis graiidsire cut In alabaster ‘f 

Shak., M. of V.. 1. 1. 

There are four very statelv pillers of white tree -stone, 
most curiously cut with sundry falre workes. 

Coryat, Crudities, I. 38. 
I, tired out 

With cutting eights that day upon the pond. 

Tennyton, The Epic, 
(if) To polish by grinding, etc. ; flnisli or oniomeiit by cut- 
ting facets on : us, to «t<( glass or precious atones. 

12, To abridge or shorten by omitting a part : 
as, to cut a speech or a play, — 13. To lower; 
reduce ; diminish : as, to cut rates. 

It certainly cannot be that those who make these faster 
times are as a body physically stronger than tho first ex- 
ponents of the art, for it is only during the present genera- 
tion that the bicycle has been brouglit Into use, and yet 
wo find tiuit “records" are week by week being cut. 

Nineteenth Century, XXI. 618. 
14. To reduce the tone or intensity of (a color). 

It (nitric acid] is used for a few colore in calico printing, 
and sometimes to cut madder pinks, that Is, to reduce the 
red to a softer shade. 

O'Neill, Dyeing and Calico Printing, p. 369. 
18. To dissolve or make miscible: as, to cut 
shellac with alcohol, or lampblack with vine- 
gar. — 10. To sever connection or relation with ; 
have nothing to do with; give up; abandon; 
stay away from when one should attend : as, to 
cuf acquaintance with a person; to cuf a con- 
nection ; to cuf a recitation. 

He swore that he would cut the servloe. Marryat. 


1 cut the Algebra and Trigonometry papers dead my 
first year, and came out seventh. 

BriHed, English University, p. 51 . 

The weather was bad, and I could not go over to Brook- 
lyn without too great fatlme, aud so 1 cuf that and some 
other calls I had intended to make. 

S. Bowleg, in Merrlam, I. 840i 

17. To meet or pass deliberately without rec- 
omiition ; avoid or turn away from intention- 
ally ; affect not to be acquainted with : as, to 
cut an acquaintance. 

That he had cut me ever since my marriage, I had seen 
without surprise or resentment. 

Jaiu) Autten, Sense and Sensibility, xliv. 

18. In cricket, to strike and send off (a ball) in 
front of the batsman, and parallel to the wicket. 
— 19, To carry forward (a heavy object) with- 
out rolling, hy moving the ends alternately in 
the required direction : used hy laborers, me- 
chanics, etc., in relation to moving beams or 
the like.— To cut a caper or capers, to leap or dance 
in a frolicsome manner; frisk about. 

In hla ordinary gesture he discovers he can dance, 
though he does not cut capon. Steele, Spectator, No. 4 . 
My bosom underwent a glorious glow, 

And my internal spirit cut a caper. 

Byron, Don Juan, x. 3. 
To out a dash, to make a display. 

I know thatJie thought he was cutting o doth. 

As bis steed went thundering by. 

O. If'. Holmes, Reflections of a Proud Pedestrian. 
Liveil on his means, cut no great dash, 

And paid his debts in honest cash. 

Lowell, Int. to Blglow Papers, 1st scr. 
To cut a feather (naut.), to move so fast as to make the 
water foam under the Ik>w : said of a ship.— TO OUt a 
figure, to make a striking appearance, or be conspicuous 
tn any way, as In dress or manners, public position, in- 
fluence, etc. 

A tall gaunt creature . . . cutting a most ridiculous 
figure, Marryat, Snarleyyow, HI. vllL 

To out a Joke, to make a Joke ; crack a Jest. 

The King lOeorge IV.] was in good looks and good 
spirits, and after dinner cut his iokes with all the coarse 
merriment which is his cbaracterlstle. 

OrevUle, Memoirs, Dec. 18, 182L 
And jokes will lie cut in the House of Lords, 

And throats in the County Kerry. 

Praed, Twenty-Eight and Twenty-Nine. 
To cut and carve, to liack at indiscriminately ; change 
or modify. 

Take away the Act wliicli secures the use of the Liturgy 
os it Is. and you set the clergy free to cut atid carve It as 
tliey please. Contemporary Hev,, L. 23. 

To cut down, (a) To fell ; cause to fall by lopping or 
liewing. 


Ye sliull . . , cut down, tlietr groves, Kx. xxxiv, 13, 
(b) To slay ; kill ; dlsalile, as liy the sword. 

Some uf ttie soldiery were killed wlille sleeping, others 
were cut down almost without resistance, 

Irving, Oranada, p. 81. 

(fl) To surpass ; put to shame. 

So great is his natural eloquence that he cuts down the 
flnest orator. Addisoti, Count Tariff, 

(d) To retrench ; curtail : us, to cut down expenses. 


Tile Cliannellor of Exclieiiuer, who selected tlie moment 
for culling down tile estimates for our naval and military 
defences when ail Europe is bristling wltli arms. 

Edinburgh Hev., CLXV. 270. 
(«) Naut., to razee; reduce by cutting away a deck from, 
as a line-of-battle ship to convert it into a frigate, etc. (/) 
In racing slang : (1) 'I'o strike into the legs of a competing 
horse so as to injure him. (2) To take the lead decisively 
from an inferior animal tliat has previously been tndulgeil 
wltli it. Krik's Guide.— To out In, in whale-fishing, to 
cut up in pieces suitable for trying. 

From the time a whale is discovered until the capture 
is mode, and the animal cuf in, tlie scene Is one of labori- 
ous excitement, C. M. Seammon, Marine Mammals, p. 230. 


TO cut It too fat, 

TJ. S.| 


overdo a thing. [Low or vulgar. 


It’s bad enough to be uncomfortable in your own 
house without knowing why ; but to liuve a pfdlosopher 
of the Benuaar school show you why you are so, is cutting 
If rather too fat. O. W. Curtis, Potiplior Papers, p. 181. 
To cut off with a ahliung, to disinherit liy liequeath- 
ing a shilling; a practice adopted by a testator dissatis- 
fied with hU heir, as a prool that tho disinheritance was 
designed and not the result of neglect, and also from the 
notion that it was necessary to leave the heir at least a 
shilling to make a will valid. —To out ono’a ejre-tMth, 
.or to have one’s eye-teeth cut, to he old enough to un- 
derstand things; bo cunning or shrewd, and not easily 
imposed upon : because the eye-teeth are usually the last 
of tlie exposed teeth to appear. (Slang.]- To out one’B 
stick, to move off ; be off at once. | Slang. ] 

Cut your stick, sir — come, mizzle! — be off with youl — 
go ! Barham, Ingoldsby Legends, II. ISO. 

To out out. («) To remove as by cutting or carving. 

You know, sir, you gave them leave to cuf out or omit 
whatever they found heavy or unnecessary to the plot. 

Sheridan, The Critic, U. 1. 


(6) To shape or forni by or as by cutting ; fashion ; adapt : 
as, to cuf out a garment ; to cut out a pattern; he is not 
cut out tor an author. 


As if she [Nature] haply had sat down. 

And cuf out Cloaihs for all the Town. 

Prior, Alma, L 

A Urge foreat out out into walka. Addison, 
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I WM In lome grottot eut out of the rook, In long nnr- 
row gnllerlM running parallel to one another, and aume 
aUo croaetng them at right angles. 

Paeoeke, Description of the East, I. 9. 
Hence — («) To contrive ; prepare : as, to eut out work for 
another day. 

Buffiolentwork . . . was mtf out lor the armies of England. 

Ooldumith, Seven Years’ War, 11. 

(dt) To debar. 

1 am cut out from anything bub uommon acknowledg- 
ments, or common discourse. Pope. 

» To take the preference or precedence of : as, to cut out 
a rival in love. 

Doing his best 

To perform tlie polite, and to eut out the rest. 

Parham, Ingoldsby Legends, II. 5H. 
(/) Ifaut., to capture and carry off, as a vessel from a har- 
bor or from under tlie guns of tlie enemy, (g) To separate, 
as a beast from tlie herd ; drive apart from tlie drove ; a 
term used on western ranches. [U. S.J 
The headlong dash with which one [of the cowboys] will 
eut out a cow marked with his own brand from a nerd of 
several hundred others. T. Rootevelt, Hunting Trips, p. 0. 
To cut abort. (<>) To interrupt ; bring to an abrupt or 
sudden pause. 

Achilles out him iihort. Drydtn, JCneid. 


case of emergency ; hence, to make off suddenly ; lie off; 
be gone ; hurry away. 

I might easily eut atui run. Carlyle, in Froude, I. 116. 
To cut In. (a) To divide the jpack and turn a card, for 
determining who are tu piay. (b) To join in suddenly and 
unceremoniously. 

"You think, then,’‘8aid Lord £skdale,ci/tfini; in before 
lllgliy, " that the Ileform Bill has done us no harm ?" 

Ditraeli, tloiiingsby, Iv. 11. 
To cut loose. («) To run away ; escape from custody. 
(h) To separate one's self from anything ; sever coimcctlou 
or relation ; as, the army eut loom from all coimiiuiiica- 

By moving against Jackson, 1 uncovered my own com- 
munication. Hu I Anally decided to have none, to eut 
loom altogether from my base and move my witole force 
eastward. U. S. Grant, I’ersoiial Memoirs, 1. 499. 

(c) In thooHtig, to dischai-ge a Arearm. - To CUt OU, to 
make haste forward ; move on with speed and directness. 
— To cut up. (a) To turn out (well or ill) when divided 
Into pieces or parts, as a carcass in the shambles : a buteli- 
ers’ phrase, Aguratively used of tlio division or segrega- 
tion of the ports of anything, and colloquially of a person 
as representing his estate : as, the slieep cuts up to advan- 
tage ; how does the old gentleman eut upf 

The only question of their Legendre, or some other of 


Tills great out or ditch Sesostris . . . purposed to liava 
made a great deal wider and deeper. 

KrtoUet, Hist Turks. 
0. In a pontoon bridge, the apace or waterway 
between two pontoons. — 10. A passage by 
which an angle is out off: as, a short cut. 

The roniaining distance . . . miglit be considerably re- 
duced by a sliort cut across Helds. 

Charlotte Bronte, Hlilrley, li. 


11. A part cut off from the rest; a slice or 
division: as, a good cut; a cut of timber. 


They wanted only the best cute. Ho did not know what 
o do with the lower qualities of meat. 

The Centura/, XXKY.m. 


12. Two hanks of jrarn.— 13. The block or 
stamp on which a picture is engraved or cut, 
and by which it is impressed ; an engraving, 
especially an engraving upon wood ; also, the 
impression from such a block. See woodcut. 
— 14. A tally; one of several lots made by 
cutting sticks, pieces of paper or straw, etc., 
to different lengths : as, to draw cuttt. 


Wherforo I rede that cut among vs alio 


(ft) To shorten ; abridge : as, to cuf the matter thort. 

And lest I should be weary'd. Madam, 

To eut things thort, come down to Adam. 

Prior, Alma, ii. 

(c) To withhold from a person part of what is due. 

The soldiers were cut thort of tlAlr pay. Johnton. 
To out the fold, in archery, to appear to drop across the 
gold or inner circle of the tairaet, when falling short of the 
mark : said of the arrow.— To out the Ckirdlan knot. 
Bee (Tordtan.— To out thO (or a) knot, to take short 
measures with any dlAlculty ; effect au obieut by the most 
direct and summary meant. Bee Qordtan knot, under 
Gordian. 

Decision by a majority Is a mode of cuftinp a knot that 
cannot be untied. 

Sir G. C. Lewie, Authority in Matters of Opinion. 
To out the mark, in archery, to Ay stralglit toward the 
mark, but fail below It ; said of an arrow.— To out the 
aatlt, to unfurl itaiid let it fall down.— To out the teeth, 
to have tlie teeth grow througli the gums, as an infant.— To 
out thO volt, or the round. Bee the nouns.— To cut to 
pleoea,to out, hew. or hack into fragmeuts; disintegrate 
ny cutting or slashing ; speciAcally, In war, to destroy, or 
scatter with much slaughter, as a body of troops, by any 
mode of attack. 

The Abyssliilaii horse, breaking through the covert, 
canic swiftly upon them [tlie Mooral, unalile either to Aght 
or to Ay, and tlio wliole body of them was eut to pieces 
witliout one man escaping. 

Brwe, Source of the Nile, II. 28. 
To cut up. (a) To cut in pieces : as, to eut up beef, (h) To 
break or destroy the continuity, unity, or unifomilty of ; 
as, a wall space eut up wltli windows. 

Making the great (lortal a seniidome, and . . . euttini/ 
it up with ornaments and details. 

J. Fergueeon, Hist. Arcli. , I. 386. 

(c) To eradicate : as, to cuf up slirubs. 

This doctrine euU up all government by the roots. Locke. 

(d) To crlticUe severely or Incisively ; censure ; us, the work 
was terribly cut up by the rovlewor. 

A poem which was cut up by Mr. Rigby, with bis usual 
urbanity. Thackeray, Mrs. I’orkIns's Bull. 

(«) To wound the feelings acutely ; affect deejily ; as, Ids 
wife's death cut him up terribly. 

Poor fellow, he seems dreadfully eut up. 

T. Uughet, Tom Brown at Osforil, xxxil. 

II. intrans. 1. To make an incision: as, he 
cuts too deep. — 2. To possess the incising, sev- 
ering, or gashing properties of an edged tool or 
instrument, or perform its functions: as, the 
knife cuts well. — 3. To admit of being incised, 
sliced, severed, or divided with a cutting in- 
strument : as, stale bread cuts better than fresh . 
— 4. To turn out (well or ill) in course of being 
fashioned by cutting : as, the cloth is too nar- 
row to cut well (that is, with advantage, or with- 
out waste). — 6. To grow or appear through the 
gums : said of the teeth. 

When the teeth are ready to cut, the upper part is 
rubbed with hard substances. Arbuthnot. 

0. To strike the inner and lower part of the 
fetlock with the other foot ; interfere : said of 
a horse. — 7. To divide a pack of cards, for de- 
termining the deal, or for any other purpose. — 
8. To move off with directness and rapidity ; 
make off: sometimes with an imiiersoual it. 
[Colloq. or slang.] 

A ship appeared in sight with a Aag aloft ; whicli we 
cut after, and by eleven at night came up with lier, and 
took her. 

Retaking of the Mand gf Sainta Helena (Arber's Eng. 

[Gamer, I. 62). 

Oat and corns afOin, take aa much as you please and 
Dome back for more : used generally to denote abundance, 
profusion, or no lack. 

Out and eome again was the order of the evening, . . . 
and I had no time to ask questions, but help meat and 
ladle gravy. R. R. Blaekmvre, Loma Doone, xxix. 

To oat across, to pass over or through in the moat direct 
way; as, be euf across the common.— To oat and nm 
(fMut.k to out the cable and set sail Immediately, as in a 


their legislative butcliers, will l>«, how he eutt up. Burke. 
(ft) To be Jolly, noisy, or riotous ; liohave badly. [Blang.J 
Now, say, what's the use 
Of all this abuse, 

Of cutting up. and tlius liohaving rioty, 

And acting witli such awful impropriety? 

C. G. Ijetand, Meister Karl's Sketch-Book, p. 26ft. 
To out up rough, to become quarrelsome or obstreper- 
ous; become dangerous. [.Slang.] 

(mt (kut), p. a. [Pp. of eut , ».] 1. Gashed or 

wounded ag with a shai^ instrument: as, a cut 
finger. — 2, In 6of., incised ; cleft. — 3. Hewn; 
chiseled; squared and dressed: as, cut stone. 
— 4, Manufactured by being cut by machinery 
from a rolled plate ; not wrought or mado by 
hand: as, cut nails. — 6. Having tho surface 
shaped <ir ornamented by grinding or polish- 
ing; polished or faceted: as, eut glass; gems 
cut and uncut. — 6. Severed or separated from 
the root or plant : as, cut flowers ; said (a) dis- 
tinctively or flowers severed from tho plant, as 
opposed to flowering plants growing in the 
ground or in pots; (h) of flowers not mado 
up into liouquots or ornamental pieces — more 
properly, loose flowers, as distinguished from 
made-up flowers. — 7. Castrated; gelded. — 8. 
Tipsy; intoxicated; drunk. [Slang.] —Cut and 
dryt, cut and dried, prepared for use by cutting and 
seasoning, os hewn timber; hence, Axed or settled in ad- 
vance ; ready for use or operation at a moment's notice ; 
as, tlieir plans were all cut aiul dried for the occasion, 
fan ready complitnunts supply. 

On all (Ha-osiolis cut and dry. .Sw{ft. 

Tho uniformity and simplicity of tlie eut-and-dritd In- 
termediate examination was too tempting a trap for him 
to avoid. The Athemeum, Jan. 14, 1888, p. 52. 

Cut and long tatll, people of all kinds or ranks ; literal- 
ly, dogs wlUi cut tails and dogs with long tails. 

.Shallow. Ho will maintain yon like a gentluwoiniui. 

Slender. Ay, that I will, come eut ami long-tail, under 
the degree of a 'squire. Shak., M. W. of W., ill. 4. 

Out and mitered etrlng. Bee string. - Cut cavendleb. 
.See. cavendish. - Cut glass. See (/(«<«.— Cut-ln notes, 
in printing, side-notes to a page coining wltldn tlie lines 
of the space usually micupiod liy tlio text.— Cut splice. 
Same as cont-spHre. — Cut-under buggv. See huggy'-t. 
cut (knt), n. [< ME. cut. cwff.^alot’ (the other 
Hcnaos being motlerii) ; irom the verb.] 1. Tho 
opening made by an edged instrument, dis- 
tinguished by its length from that made by 
perforation with a pointed instrument; a gash ; 
a slash; a notch; a wound. Hence — 2. A 
sharp stroke or gash as with an edged instru- 
ment or with a whip : as, a smart cut ; a clean 
cut. 

Tills was tho most uiikindost cut of all. 

Shak., J. (\, HI. 2. 

The General gives his near horse a cut with his wliip, 
and the wagon passes tlieni. 

W. M. Baker, New 'rfnioUiy, p. 70. 
3. Anything that wounds one’s feelings deeply, 
as a sarcasm, criticism, or act of ingratitude or 
discourtesy. — 4. A slashing movement; spe- 
cifically, in saher-exerdsc, a slashing stroke of 
the weapon, more forcible than a thrust, but 
less decisive in result: distinguished as front 
cut, right cut, etc., according to tho direction of 
the movement. — 6. In cricket, a stroke given 
by the batsman to the ball, by which the ball 
is sent out in front of tho striker and parallel 
to his wickets. — 0. In lawn-tennis, such a blow 
with the racket that the hall is made to whirl 
rapidly, and on striking the ground to bound off 
at an irregular angle; a ball thus struck. — 7. A 
step.in fancy dancing. — 8. A channel, trench, 
or noove made by cutting or digging, as a 
dit^, a canal, or an excavation through rising 
ground for a railroad-bed or a road; a cutting. 


Be drawe, and lat see wher tlie cut wul falle. 

Chaucer, Pardoner's Tale, 1. 381. 

2d Chad. Whicli cut shall speak it? 

3d Child. Tlio shortest. 

lirt Child. Agreed ; draw. 

B. Jonson, Cynthia's Revolt, Iiid. 

15f. A gelding. 

All the sound horses, whole Iiurses, sore horses, cours- 
ers, ciirtals, jades, cuts, haekiiles, and mares. 

Greene and Lodge, Looking Glass for Loud, and Eng. 

He's buy me a white cut, fortli for to ride. 

PMeherland another), Two Nolile Kinsmen, HI. 4. 

10. A reduction; as, a cut in prices; a great 
cut in railroad-rates : often used as an adme- 
tive: as, cttf rates ; a cM^rate office. — 17. The 
surface loft by a cut : as, a smooth or clear eut. 
— 18. The manner in which a thing is cut; 
form ; shape; fashion : as, tho cut of a garment. 

The justice . . . 

Wltli eyes severe, and beard of formal cut. 

Shak., As you Like it, IL 7. 

Pnrsow the cut, the fashion of the age. 

Marston, What you Will, 11. X. 

Tliiire Is ttiu new cut of your doublet or slusli, tho fash- 
ion of yonr apparel, a quaint eut. 

.Shirley, Witty Fair One, 11. 1. 

A sailor lias a peenllar eut to his clothes, and a way of 
wearing them which a green hand can never got. 

B. II,' Puna, Jr., Before tlie Mast, p. 2. 
19. Specifically, in lapidarg work, tho num- 
ber and arrangement of the facets on a pre- 
cious stone which has been polished or cut : us, 
the double-brilliant cut; the Lisbon mt; dental 
cut. — 20. The act of deliberately passing an 
acquaintance without appearing to recognize 
him, or of avoiding him so as not to bo accost- 
ed by liim. 

We met and gave each other the cut direct that night. 

Thackeray, Book of Htiubs, it. 
21. Absence when one should bo present; a 
staying away, or a refusal to attend : as, a cut 
from recitation.-- Brilliant cut, half-brilliant cat, 
double-brllUant cut, Lisbon cut, Portuiniese cut, 
single cut. Bee brilliant, n.— (Jut over pmnt, in fen- 
cing, a passing of the fioliit of the weapon over that of 
the adversary in thrusting upon Idm. Rolando (ed. Kor- 
sytli). Degree cut. Same as trap cut.— Dental out. 
In gem-cutting, a stylo of ornuinuntation consisting of 
two rows of facets on tliu top of the stone.- -Rose CUt, 
in gem-cutting, a form of ornamentation in whicli Uie 
upper part of the stone has 24 triangular facets, and the 
back of the stone is Ant. When the base is a duplicate of 
the upper side, tho stone becomes a double rose. Rose- 
cut diamonds are usually set witli foil at the back. Bee 
brilliant, Ag. 7. — Star CUt, in diamond-eutting, a form of 
brllllant-cutting In whicli tlie facets on the top and back 
are so arrunged that tliey resemble a star. — StSP CUt. 
Haine as trap eut.— TOblS CUt, in diamond-cutting, a form 
of ornamentation In which tlie stone is usually Aat, and 
is ent with long (technically called taUe) facets with 
beveled edges, or a border of small facets.-- The cut Of 
one's jib, tlio sliape or general appearance of a person : 
as, 1 know him by the cut of his jib. lOrigiiially a sailors' 
phrase with reference to the characteristic form of a ship's 
Jib. I 

Ibe young ladies liked to appear in nautical and iawn- 
tcnnls toilet, carried so far tliut one might refer to the cul 
of their jib. C. D. Warner, Tiieir Pilgrimage, p. 178. 
To draw cuts, to draw lots, ns of little sticks, straws, 
papers, etc., cut of unequal lengths. 

I think It Is best tu draw cuts and avoid contention. 

/. IFofton, (’omplete Angler, p. 86. 
Trap cut, in gem-euttina, a form of ornamentation in 
whlidi one row or more of long step-like facets is arranged 
on the top or crown of the stone, around the table, and 
three, six, or more rows of similar steps or degree facets on 
tho back or pavilion; or tlie top may be brUliant cut, and 
only tho back trap eut, or vice versa. This form of cut 
inteiislAes or darkens the color of a stone, and hence Is 
used for the sapphire, emerald, ruliy, etc. Also called 
step eut and degree eut. 

cut>uainst (kut'a-genut'), n. In bookbinding : 
(a) The cut made by a bookbinders’ knife on 
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a book lying M or against a board, in con- 
tradistinotion Mo a cut made on a book in the 
middle o£ a pile of other books. (6) The piece 
of wood which receives the edge of tlie knife. 
Cntr-and-tliraBt (kut'and-thrust'), a. Desimied 
for cutting and thrusting : as, a cut-and-thrust 
sword. y 

The word »w<ibl coiiii>rchcn(led idl deicriptloni, whether 
backsword or bakket-hllt, cut-and-thnut or rapier, fiil- 
chton or scyiultur. Seott, Abbot, Iv. 

OUtaneal (ku-ta'ne-al), a. [As cutane-oua + -al,] 
Same as cuinnemk" JJunffligon. 
ontanaons (ku-ta'ne-us), c. r= F. cutau^ zs 
8p. cutdneo = Pg. 1*1. cutaneo, < NL. *cutancnH, 

< L. cutis, skin; see cutis, cuticle.'] 1. Per- 
taining to the skin ; of the nature of or . re- 
sembling skin; togipnentarjr: as, a cutaneous 
envelop, — 2. Affecting the skin : as, a cutane- 
ous eruption ; a cutaneous disease. 

Some sort* of eu/aneout eruptions are occasioned by 
feeding much on aciti unrii>e fruits. ArtnUhnot, Aliments. 
3. Attached to, acting upon, or situated imme- 
diately below the skin ; suhoutaneous ; as, a cu- 
taneous muscle.— outaneoui absorption. H«e ab- 

$orption. 

CUtaneonaly (ku-ta'ne-UH-li), adv. By or through 
the skin : us, absorbed cutaneotisly. 
cutaway (kut'a-wa), a. and n. f< cuf, pp. of 
c«f, 1!., + awoy’.'] I. a. Cut back from the waist : 
as^ cutaway coat. 

ll, N. A single-breasted coat with the skirt 
cut back from the waist in a long slope or 
curve. See coat"^. 

A green cut-atoay witii iirass iinttoiix. 

T. Hunhfg, Tom Brown ot llugliy, i. 0 . 
CUtch^ (kuch), n. [Also couch-, cooch-igrass) •, 
var. of quitch, q. v.] Hamo as quitch-grass, 
Triticum repens. 

CUtch^ (kuoli), n. [A technical name, perhaps 
ult. due to F. couchc, a couch, hod, layer, stra- 
tum: see couch^,] A block of paper or vellum, 
between the leaves of which gold-leaf is placed 
to be beaten. 

entch^ (kuchl, n. [Anglo-Iiul.] Catechu, 
OUtch^ (kuch), 71. [Origin unknown.] Same ns 
otdtch. 

ontcha, kutcha (kuch'ft), a. and n. [Anglo-Ind., 

< Hind, kachchd = Bong, kdneha, etc., raw, un- 
ripe, immature, crude (lit. or fig.). A kachchd 
bouse is one built of unbaked briiiks or mud.] 
I. a. lu British India, temporary, makeshift, 
inferior, etc.: opposed to pucka (Hind, pakkd, 
pukka, ripe, coukod, mature), wliicli impliim 
stability or superiority: as, a cutcha roof; a 
cutcha seam in a coat. 

In America, where they cannot get a ptickn railway, 
they take a kutcha uiiu liiatead. Lord Elgin, better*. 

n. «. A weak kind of lime used in inferior 
buildings. 

CUtCher (kuch'fir), w. [Cf. cutch'^.] In a paper- 
maohino, a cylinder about which an eudless felt 
moves. 

OUtchery (kuch'e-ri), n. [Also written cutch- 
erry, kachchari, "kachahri, < Hind, kachahri, a 
court, a eourt.-hou8e.] In British India, a court 
of justice or a collector's or any public oflice. 

Conatant dinner* . . . lamlltbe labour* of cutcherrg . . . 
bad tlielr effect uiioii Waterloo .Sedley. 

Thackeray, Vanity Fair, Ivll. 

eut-chu&doo (kut'chun^'da), n. A measure of 
capacity in Ceylou, equal to about half a pint. 
CUt-droi) (kut'drop), n. A drop-scene iu a the- 
ater which is cut away more or less to allow 
the scenery heliind it to ho seen through the 
opening. 

cate (kut), a. [An alibr. of acute.] Acute; 
clever; sharp; smart.. [Colloq.] 

What became of the particularly 'cufc Yankee clilbl 
who left hi* homo and imtivv ]iari*h nt the ago ot fifteen 
month*, heeanae he wo* given to under*tanil that hi* pa- 
rent* Intended to call him Caleb? Hawthorne. 

Cap'll Tucker he wa* . . . »o 'ewfe at dixlgin' in mid out 
all tliern little hay* and creek* and iilace* all ‘long aliore. 

Mn. Stowe, Oldtown, p. 100. 

cutely (kut'li),fldt'. [Short for flCKfefy.] Acute- 
ly ; smartly. [Colloq.] 

cateness (Kut'nes), ». [Sliort for acuteness: 
see cate.] Tlie quality of being cute ; sliarp- 
ness; smartness; cleverness; acuteness. [CoN 
loq.] 

Who could have thought »o liiiiocmit a face could cover 
CO much cutetuout QMtmitk, (jood-iiatured Man, 11. I. 

With the 'dUeneu characterUtic of their nation, the 
nelghliour* ot the Maaaacliuaetta farmer Imagined it would 
he an excellent thing if all his sheep wore imbued with 
the yuy . at-home tendeucle* enforced by Nature upon the 
newly arrived [AncouJ ram. Uuaiey, Lay Sermons, p. 267. 
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Onterebra (ku-te-reb'r$), n. Same as Cutite- 
rebra. 

CUt-graSB (kut'gr&s), n. A kind of grass having 
very rough blades, which when drawn quickly 

through the hand inflict a out ]Uoe out-grass, 

In tho ilhited Status, the wild rice, Leertia oryxoiden. 
catht, a. A Middle English form of couth. 
CUth- (kuth ). An element in some proper names 
of Anglo-Saxon origin, being the same (with 
vowel shortened before two consonants) as 
couth, known .(see couth): as, Cuthbert, Anglo- 
Saxon CuHt-berkt, -brikt (famous as a warrior); 
Cuthred, Anglo-Saxon Cuthred famous in coun- 
sel); Vuthwin, Anglo-Saxon Cuthwine (famous 
friend or fighter). 

CUthbertt (kuth'btet), «. [Formerly St. Cuth- 
bert’s duck (Anas cuthberti); cf. cuddu^, prob. 
of same ult. origin.] The eider-duck, Soma- 
ieria moUissima. Montagu. 
cat-beal (kut'hel), «. [Appar. <. cut + heal; 
from supposed curative properties.] The va- 
lerian, Valeriana officinalts. 
cuticle (ku'ti-kl), n. [= F. cutieule s Sp. cuH- 
cula = Pg. cuticula = It. cuticola, < L. cuticula, 
dim. of cutis, the skiti: see cutis.] 1, In sodl. 
und anat.: (a) The scarf-skin or epidermis; 
the outermost layer of the skin, forming the 
general superficial integument or covering of 
the body (see cut under skiti); by extension, 
any kind of epidermal or cuticular growths, as 
nails, claws, hoofs, horns, hair, feathers, etc. 

V'elns and skin, and cuticle and nail. 

Bentley, Hemiona, 111. 
(b) The outermost and very superficial integu- 
ment in general, without reference to its exact 
nature ; a pellicle ; a skin, rind, or other invest- 
ing structure, (c) Some thick, tough mem- 
brane lining an internal organ : as, the cuticle 
of a fowl’s gizzard, (d) In infusorians, specifi- 
cally, tho cell-wall. — 2. In bot., a continuous 
hyaline film covering the surface ot a plant 
and formed of the cutinizod outer surfaces of 
tho epidermal cells. Sometimes used as equiv- 
alent to eindcrmis. — 3. A thin skin formed on 
the surface of liquor; a film or pellicle. 

When any aalino Ili|U(ir Is evapurated tu eutiele, thv suit 
concretes In roKiilar fiKurvs. Eewton, Optlck*. 

CUticala (ku-tik'n-lft), n. ; x»l. cuticuke (-16). [L., 
dim. of cutis, the skin : see cutis.] In zodl. and 
anat. : (a) The cuticle proper ; the epidermis ; 
the ectodonn ; the oxosKeleton ; tho superficial 
iuvestniont of the body, iu so far as this is 
formed by or derived from the opiblastic cells 
or epibla.st of the embiyo, whatever its ulterior 
moflification. (b) lu infusoriaus, a compara- 
tively dense envelop to which the outer wall 
of the body gives rise. Alno cuticulutn. (c) In 
annelids, ns the earthworm, a tliin and trans- 
parent tiioiigh tough membrane, forming the 
outermost envelop of the body, and perforated 
by extremely minute vertical canols. 
cuticular (ku-tik'u-iy.r), a. [:= F. cuticulaire 
= 8p. cuticular =: It. cuticolare; as cuticula + 
-«r2, J Pertaining to or consisting of cuticle, 
iu a broad sense ; epidermal. 

The oral and irnslrlu region* are oriucd with cuticuiar 
teeth In many Invertolirata. Huxley, Anat. Invert., p. r*}. 

cuticulaiization (ku-tik^u-l&r-i-zn'shqn), n. [< 
cuticulatize -I- -ation.] Baiue as cuUnisaUon. 
Also gelled cutictilarisation, 
cuticuiarize (ka-tik'u-lar-iz), v. t. ; pret. and 
pp. cuUeularizvti, ppr.’ ciiticularising. [< cutic- 
ular -1- -ize.] To render cuticular; give the 
character, nature, or composition of the cuti- 
cle to. Also cuticularise, cutinize. 

The rest ot the opidortnal cell* ol the tentacles have 
their exterior walla excessively cutieularised and resis- 
tant. W. Oardiner, IToc. Kuyal Hoc., XXXIX. 229. 

A eutieidarized cell-wall is almost impermeable to wa- 
ter. Encye. Brit., XiX. 44. 

cuticulum (ku-tik'u-lum), n. [NL., nout. dim. 
of L. cutis, skin: see cutis, cuticle.] Same as 
cutictila (b). 

cutifleation (ku^ti-fi-kS'shon), n. [< cuti/y: 
Hee -fy and -ation.] Formation of epidermis or 
of skin. 

CUti^ (ku'ti-fi), V. i. ; pret. and pp. cutijicd, ppr. 
culifying. [< L. cutis, skin, + -jieare, make : see 
cutis and -fy.] To form skin. 

CUtlklns (kfi'ti-kinz), n. pi. ^atterdashes. 
Also written cuitikins. [Scotoh.J 
cutin (ku'tin), w. [< L. cutis, tlie skin, + -tnZ.] 
According to Fr6my, a peculiar modifloation 
of cellulose contained 'in the epidermis of 
leaves, petals, and fruits, together 'With or- 
dinary cellulose, and forming the outiole or 
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cuticular layers. Chitln exhibits under the 
microscope the aspect of an amorphous per- 
forated film. 

CUtinization (ku^ti-ni-za'shon), n. [< euHnize 
-f- -ation,] In bot., a modification of cell-walls 
by which they become impermeable to water 
tliroiigh the presence of cutin. Also called 
cutiowarieation. 

cutinize (ku'ti-niz), V. t. ; pret. and pp. cutin- 
ized, ppr. cutinizing. [< cutin + -ize.'] Same 
as cuticuiarize. 

CUtipunctor (ku-ti-pungk'tqr), n. [< L. cutis, 
skin (see cutis), + 'Hh. jmnetor, < li. pungere, 
pp, panclKs, puncture : see punetttre, point.] A 
surgioal instrument for puncturing the skin. 
E. H. Knight. 

cutis (kfl'tis), «. [L., the skin, =* E. Afdc^q. 
V.] i. The skin in general; a skin. — 2. The 
true skin, coriuin, or derma underlying the cuti- 
cle or scarf-skin. See cut under sktn. — 3. A 
firmer tissue of some fuugi, forming an outer 
covering,— Outls Muerlna, literally, Mose-skln ; goose, 
fiesh ; horripilation ; a contracted, roughened state of the 
*kln arising from cold, fright, etc. See anserine.— Outls 
vera, the true skin, corliini, or derma. 

cutisector (ku-ti-sek'tor), n. [< L. cutis, skin 
(see cutis), + sector, a cutter: see sector.] A 
knife, consisting of a pair of parallel Unsta- 
ble blades, used for making thin sections in 
microscopy. E. JET. Knight. 

Outiterebra (ku^ti-te-reb'rU,). n. [NL, (Clark, 
1815), also contr. Cuterebra, < L. cutis, skin, + 
terebra, a borer, < terere, bore.] A genus of bot- 
flies, of tho family (Estrida;, tho species of which 



infest the male genitals of squin-ols, rabbits, 
and other animals. C. cmasculator is an ex- 
ample, so called from tho effect it produces. 
CUtitis (kfl-ti'tis), n. [< L. ctifis, skin, + -^ifis.] 
Cytitis. Dungli.’ion, 

CUtlacet, n. See cutlas. 
cutlas, cutlaSB (knt'las), n. [Formerly also 
cuitelas, cutlacc, cutles.s (also courtelas, curtle-ax, 
and curtal-ax, in simulation of curtal and ax^, 
perhaps with some thought of a battle-ax), E. 
dial, also cutlash; < F. cdutelas (s= It. coltellac- 
cio^iial. cortelazo), < OF. coulel, cultel, F. couteau 
(> E. cutto) =s It. coltcllo, a knife, dagger, < L. 
cultellus, a knife, dim. of miter, a knife, > AS. 
cutter, E. colter, coulter, the knife of a plow, and 
(through mlteUus) E. cutler, q. v. Not connected 
with cut.] A short sword or large knife, espe- 
cially one used for cutting rather than thrust- 
ing; specifically, a curved bosket-hilted sword 
of strong and simple make, used at sea, espe- 
cially when boarding or repelling boarders. 
cutlas-fish(kut'l^s-n8h),n. 1. The thread-fish, 
Trichiurus Upturns. See hairtail. — 2. A fish 
of the family OymnoUdw, f'arapits fasciatua. 
CutlaBh. (kut'lash), n. See cutlas. 

CUtlaBB. n. See cutlas. 

cutler (kut'16r), n. [< ME. coielcr, < AF. cotel- 
ler, OF. cotelier, mod. F. coutelier, < ML, cul- 
tellarius, a maker of knives, a soldier armed 
with a knife, prop, adj., < L. cultellus, a knife, 
dim. of cultcr, a knife: see cutlas. Not con- 
nected with cmL] 1. One whose occupation is 
the making of knives and other cutting instru- 
ments. 

Like cutler's poetry 

UlKin a knife, “ Love me, and leave me not.” 

Shak., U. ot V., V. 1. 

Their cutlers that make hilts are more exquisite In that 
art then any that 1 ever saw. Coryat, Crudities, 1. 122. 

2, One who sharpens or repairs cutlery; a 
knife-grinder. - Outlen’ greenstone. Heegreewtons. 
Outleria (kut-16'ri-a), n. [NL., named after 
M. CJutUr, an Ameman botanist (1742-1828).] 
The representative genus of CutUriaoea. The 
frond Is broad and flat, cut at the margin Into narrow seg- 
ments, as If composed ot Hlamente lying side by side and 
in some places over one another. Antherldia and arche- 
gonia are home on different fronds, both in groupt, form- 
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gta. B«oh • , 

e bodiei, and each archegonluro 

one larger one; both eaoape aa zobapores, but the female 
oella aoon come to reat, and each aaaumea the form of an 
obaphere. C. nudtifida la a Britiah apeclea. 

OntieriMee (kut-lS-ri-a'se-e), n. pi. [NL., < 
Cutleria + -acc®.] A small family of olive-col- 
ored algffi forming a transition between Pheeo- 
aporecB and Fucacea. The genera are Cutleria 
and ^nardinia. 

cntleTy (kut'l6r-i), n. [< cutUr + -y.] 1. The 
business of a cutler.— 8. Edged or cutting in- 
struments collectively. 

Aa abaurd to make lawa fixing the price of money aa to 
make lawa fixing the price of eutlery or of broadcloth. 

Maeauiay, Hiat. £ng., xxl. 

entlet (kut'let), n. [Mod. E., modified in sim- 
ulation of cut (of. c%opl, n., in a similar sense); 
SB D. Dan. kotelet ss O. ootelette = Sw. kotelett, 
< F. cdtelette, OF. costellette =3 Pg. coatelleta, a 
outlet, lit. a little rib, dim. of cote, OF. costc, 
etc., < L. ooata, a rib : see coast, cosfa.] A piece 
of meat, especially veal or mutton, out honzon- 
tally from the upper part of the leg, for broil- 
ing or frying. 

Mutton eutUU, prime of meat. Swift. 
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purses at their girdles) ; hence, a pickpocket. 

A eittptine at the empire anti the rule ; 

Tliat from a ahelf the preciona diadem atole, 

And put it in hia pocket! Shak., Hamlet, lil. 4. 
CUtra (kut'rft), n. A Turkish weight for indigo, 
equal to 13fi pounds I.*! ounces avoirdupois, 
cutted (kut'ed), p, a. Obsolete or dialectal past 
participle of cut. specifically— (a) short in ajjeech : 
curt; laconic. 


Be your words made, good Sir I of Indian ware, 

That you allow me them by ao email rate? 

Or do you aUted Spartans Imitator 

Sir P. Sidney (Arber's Eng. Oarncr, I. 649). 
(6) Sharp in speech; tart; peevish; querulous. 

She's grown so rutted, there's no speaking to her. 

Middleton, Women Beware Women, 111. I. 

cnttdlasf, n. See cutlas. 
cutter^ (kut'*r), n. [< ME. cuttere, a barber: < 
cttf + -crl. ] 1 . One who cuts or hews ; one who 
shapes or forms anything by cutting. 

A skilful cutter of diamonds and polisher of gems. 

... ,, . , rXT a- 1 « .> Soyle, Works, V. 86. 

CUtUngt (^t'lmg , M. [Verbal n. from •culle, Spoclflcally-fa) Formerly, an officer in the English ex- 
afiBumed from cutlerf appar. regarded as cutl^cr . ohtiquer whose office it was to provide wood for the taUioa, 
Cf . peddle from peddler, Cf. also cuttle^.] The and to cut on them tlie sunis paid. tally, (b) In iaiior- 

art of cutlery. Milton. ^ - 

cntlins (kutuinz), n. pi. [For "cutlings, < cuf 
+ In milling, hatf-grouud fragments 

of gram. 

cutups (kut'llps), n. 1. A cyprinoid fish of 
the subfamily Exogloesint^ Exoglossum maxil- 
Ungua; astone-toter. — 2. Tme hare-lipped suck- 
er. [Mississippi valley.] See sucker. 
cat-lugged (kut'lugd), a. [Sc., < cut + lug, 
the ear, + -«d3.] CIrop-eared. 
cat-mark (knt'mark), n. A mark put upon a 
sot of warp-threads before they are placed on 
the warp-heam of a loom, to mark off a certain 
definite length. The mark shows in tho woven 
fabric, and serves as a measure for cutting. 

CUtnl (kut'ul), n. [Turk, quint (kutni), < Ar. 
qutn, cotton: see cofto»l.1 A grade of silk and 
cotton made in the neighnorhood of Brusa and 
elsewhere in Asiatic Turkey, and also in Egypt, 
cut-off (kut'6f), n. 1. That which cuts on or 
shortens, as a short path or cross-cut. Specifi- 
cally — 2. In steam-engines, a contrivance for 
outtiug off the passage of steam from the steam- 
chest to the cylinder, when the piston has made 
a part of its stroke, leaving tho rest of the stroke 
to be accomplished by the expansive force of 
the steam already m the cylinder. It econo- 
mizes steam, and thus saves fuel. See governor. 

— 8. A new and shorter channel formed for a 
river by the waters cutting off or across an an- 
gle or bend in its course. Cut-offs, lometlme* of 
great extent, are continually forming lii the MiaalHlppl 
and other weitem riven. | U. 8.] 

A second claaa (c 
area, la the reaolt ( 
in the MUalsalppi. 

It oooaalonally happens that by thia constant caving two 
bends approach each other, until the river outs the nar- 
row neck of land between them and forms a c«f -oy, which 
suddenly and materially reduces Its length. 

Gob. Report on MUeiwi]^ River, 1861 (rep, 1876), p. 06. 

4. A slide in a delivery-spout in grain-eleva- 
tors, etc., for shutting off the flow. — 6. An arm 
on a reader designed to suppoi-t the falling 
grain while the platform is being cleared. — 

o. In plumbing, a oouneoting pipe Adjustable 

cut-off, a cut-off which can 1>e adjoated to out off steam 
at different positions of tho piston In the stroke.— Auto- 
matlo out-off, a cut-off usually connected with and con- 
trolled by the governor of a ■team-engine, to cut off steam 
at any point which will supply the requirements of the 
e^lne with reference to Its varying duty.— Slider cut- 
off. a form of cut-off for a steam-valve, consisting of an 
Independent jilate sliding uiion a back, 
oatose (ku'tos), n. [< L. cutis, skin (sec cutis), 

+ -oAc.j In hot., a name applied by Frdmy to 
the material composing the hyaline film or cu- 
ticle covering the aSri^ organs of plants, 
cat-oat (kut'out), n. A kind of switch employed 
to oonneot the electric wires passing through a 
telegraph-instrument, an electric light, etc., 
and out out the instrument or the light from 
the circuit. A safety out-out usually consists 
of a fusiblo wire included in the circuit and 
mounted upon non-combustible terminals, 
cat-pile (kut'pil), a. Having a pile or nap com- 
posed of fibers or threads stanmng erect, pro- 

Jugle se»« <<» OM o, two petiKiiM, 'MnuUly 
goods. drawn by one horse. [U. S.] 


and to cut on them tlie si 

iiq;, one who measures at „ , 

cuts It according to meosuromonts made hy another, (cl) 
A hully ; a hravo ; a swaggering fellow : a sharper ; a rob- 
ber. Also cuttle. 

lie's out of cash, and thou know'st by outtor's law wo are 
bound to rolieve one another. Rowley, Match at Midnight. 
He with a crew went forth 
Of lusty cuttere stout and bold, 

And robbed In tho Mortli. 

True Tale of Robin I/oocf (Ohlld's Ballads, V. 356). 

Because thou art a misproud bird, ami despisost thine 
own natural lineage, and rnfflest In unpaid silks and vel- 
vets, and keetwst company with gallants and euttere, must 
we lose our memory for that? Scott, Monastery, xxxvll. 
2. That which cuts; an instrument or tool, or 
a part of one, that outs: as, a straw-ewfter; the 
cutters of a boring-machine. 

Stewpans and saucepans, cuttere and moulds, without 
which a cook of spirit , . . declares It utterly impossible 
that ho can give you anything to eat. 

lluluvr, Ijist Bays of Pompeii, Iv. 2. 
Specifically— (niniohroBilchisel-edgeofaceiiter-blt.lylng 
between the nicker, or outer knife-edge, and the center, 
or pin. (6) A knife or an iiideiiting tool used In testing 
the explosive pressure of jKiwdor In large guns. See pree- 
eure-naye. (e) In diamond-eultiny, a wixiden hand-tool 
in wliich that one of two diamonds undergoing cutting 
which is least advanced Is cemciitod. Tho other stone is 
cemented In the setter, and the two are then mhlied to- 
gether. (d) A wad-puiicli. Ji. //. Kniyht. (e) An upright 
elilscl on an anvil ; a hack-trou. A’. //. Knitiht. (/) A 
flle-chlsel. E. II. Kniyht. (y) In colter, (h) A 


•capped tenahu.' ' ' The Upper 4'sn 'J^nwand, p. 4.' 
6. In mining : (a) A joint or crack, generally 
one which intersects or orosfot^ bett«r-deflned 
system of cracks or joints in thlt^mCyock. (ft) 
In coal-mining, the system of ioinMjiaaes in the 
coal which is of secondary Imporronoe, being 
not BO well developed as another set called the 
hack, face, or cleat of the coal : generally used 
in the plural: as, backs and cutters. — 0. In 
mineral., a crack in tho substance of a crystal, 
which destroys or greatly lessens its value as 
a lapidaries’ stone. — 7. A soft yelloiv malm- 
brick, used for face-work, from the facility with 
which it can be out or rubbed down. --8. In 
a weavers’ loom, the box which contains the 
quUls.— Backs and outtsri. See bocAi.- Drunken 
cutter, ail elliptical or oliiong cutter-head, *o placed on 
the abaft that it rotates in a circular path ; a wabbler. B. 
II. Am'jiAf.—BooentrlO cutter, (a) A small instrument 
used by workers in ivory. It is formed like a drill-stook, 
and Is moved hy a bow. The cnttiiig-polnt can be fixed at 
dllfurciit distances from the center hy means of a groove 
ami screw. It can alao lie used oil the mandrel of a lathe 
for ornamenting surfaces. (6) A cutting-tool for a lathe 
having an independent motion of its own on the slide-rest. 
It produces eccentric figures, hut hy a metIUMi that is the 
reverse of that of tho eccentric chuck (which see, under 


med for tho piwentlon of s 


mggling 

the enforcement of the customs regulations. Formerly 
the vessels for the pnitoction of the United States revenue 
were cutter-rigged, but now the name is applied indis- 
criminately, although almost all the revenue vessels are 
steamers, and the few remaining sailing vessels are schoon- 
er-rigged. — Blgglng-CUttar, an apparatus for cutting the 
rigging of sunken vessels, to remove the masts, etc., lest 
they Should interfere with navigatiuii. 

catter'-* (kut'6r), v. [E. dial., anpar. a var. of 
quitter, equiv. to whitter, speak low, murmur: 
nee quitter^, whitter.'] I. intrans. To speak low; 
whisper; murmur, as a dove. 

n. trans. To fondle. [Prov. Eng.] 
cutter-bar (kut'6r-bar), ;i. In mecn. : (a) The 
bar of a boring-machino which carries the cut- 
ter a ill a slot formed di- 

Bmetrically through tho f « 

bar, the cutter being fixed 1 ■ fr ^ 

by a key h, as shown in \) \ ] 

the figure, in the special I — h 

form of iKn-ing-machlne called Cuiter-bnr. 

boring tnUl, two or more cuttera 

are arranged around a traversing Iwrlng-bloek carried by 
tho bar (In this instance called boring-bar), tho block be- 
ing moved by a screw parallel with tho bar. (A) The 
reciprocating bar of a mowing-machine or har- 
vester, carrying the knives or cutters, 
cutter-grinder (kut'6r-gnn^d6r), n. A tool or 
machine adapted for grinding cutters of any 
kind, as the knives of mowing-machines, or the 
rotary cutters used in milling, gear-cutting, otc. 
It cunslats of a grindstone or emery-wheel, or a cuuihlna- 
tiun of such stunes or wheels mounted on spindles, and 
driven liy appropriate iiiechantsm. 

CUtter-nead (kut'er-hed), n. A rotating head or 
stock, either shaped and ^ound to form a cutter, 
or so devised that bits or blades can be attacbeu 
to it, used with planing-, grooving-, and moid- 


aud 


IS dtsUuguisliei 


a grinder; an 


tooth that cute, 

tuctsur. 

The other teeth (the cuttere and dog teeth) have usually 
hut one root. Iloyle, Works, V. 30. 

3. JVawf. : (a) A double-banked boat used by 
ships of war. 

1 hoisted out the cutter, and manned her with an officer 
and seven men. Cook, Voyages, HI. ii. 9. 

(&) A small vessel with a single mast, a main- 
sail, a forestaysail, and a jib set to bowsprit 
end. Cutter-yachts are sloop-rigged vessels, 
and tho name is now generally applied to 



ing-machiues, etc. 
cutter-stock (kut'fir-stok). w. A head or hold- 
er in which a cutting-tool is secured, as in a 
lathe. 

cutthroat (kut'thrSt), n, and a. [< cut, v., + obj. 
throat.'] I, n. 1 . A murderer ; an assassin ; a 
rufiian. 

s made a prey to i-ohliors and ««e- 
Froxtde, ('«sar, p. 74. 

2. The mustang grape of Texas, Vitis candicans: 
so called from its acrid taste. Sportsman's 
Gazetteer . — 3. A dark lantern in which there 
is generally horn instead of glass, and so con- 
structed that the light may be completely ob- 
scured. Jamieson. [Scotch.]— -df. A piece of 
ordnance. Jamieson. [Scotch.] 

H. a. Murderous; cruel; barbarous. 

You call me inlabelierer, eut-throat dog, 

And apet upon my Jewlah gaberdine, 

And all for use of that which la mine own. 

Shak., M. of V., L 8. 
Thou art a slave, 

A cut-throat slave, a bloody, treachcroiia slave ! 

Beau. ai\d FI., Maid's Tragedy, ill. 2. 

cutthroat (kut'thrfit), v. t. [< cutthroat, n,] 
To cut the throat of. [Rare.] 

Money, Arcanes, 
la now a god on earth ; . . . 

Bribes Justice, eut-throate honour, does what not? 

Beau, and FI., Laws of Candy, tv. 8. 
catting (kut'ing), p. a. [Ppr. of cut, v.] 1. 
Penetrating or olvlding by a out, as of an edged 
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tool; 8ervin(( to penetrate or divide; sha^. — cilttilU(>plan4 (kut'ing^plftn), n. A carpenters’ 
2. Woundi^ or dee})ly affecting the feelings, smootTiing-plane . JS. 6. Knight. 
as with paijb, shame, etc.; satirical; severe: cuttlng-puers (kut'iug-pU^drz), n. pi. Bameas 
applied to/»ersons or things : as, he was very cutUng-nipperg. 

cutting; alcuUiiig re^iark. CUttllig-preSB (kut'ing-pres), n. 1. A screw- 

Butlie»l*ay»Mullc.l: liml su.iaciotu, cool, Slid cMMin;;, pross or a tly-press Used in cutting shapes or 
and very cAy, ftu tUorou(i[hly iloiplied maiikliid. planuhots from strips of metal. — 2. hihookhind- 

I IHarofU, Hourluttu Temple, II. 15. wooden scrow-press of small size to which 

Uc (Hodloy] wiw reiirimanded by the court of KitiHa ig attached a knife sliding in grooved bearings, 

Bench in the moat mttin// term.. trimming single books. Also called 

plow-press or plow and press. 


Macaulay, UUt. Kiir., vi. 


a conteraptiioua taunt, met by a nonchalant but moat cut- 
tiiuj reply, were the slKiiula. 

Charlotte Bronte, Shirley, xxxlll. 
8t. Thieving; swaggering; bullying. 

Wherefore have I auch a compaide of cut 
walte upon me f dretne. Friar Bacon and 
r. Love. He'S turn'd gallant. 

E. Love, (lallant! 

K. Love. Ay, gallant, and la now call'd 
Cutting Morecraft. 

Beau, and FI., Rcornful Lady, v. 4. 
Outtlng-down line, in thip-buUdiny, a curve In the aheer- 
draft coireipondlng to the upper aurfaco of the throata 
of the floon amidahipa, and to the umler aide of the keel- 

eutt 


with a circular face for cutting g 


unmet-holes 


ver^Ti 


;), n. [ME. mttynge, kitting ; (kut'ing- 

v.\ 1 . A piece out off ; a slip ; making grooves in the si 

ing. Speclflcally— (o) A amall ahoot CUttlO^ (kut'l), W. [Earl 


metal, etc., tongue-holes in leather straps, 
for various siniilur uses. 

Etltting-Bhoe (kut'iug-sh 
having nails on one side only; a foather-edt 
shoe : used for horses that out or interfere. E. 
H. Knight. 

entting-spade (kut'ing-spad), n. A sharp flat 
implement, resembling a broad thin chisel, flxod 
to a pole ten feet or more in length, used to cut 
the blubber from a whale. C. M. Soammon, 
Marino Mammals. 

^ thrust), «. A tool for 
sides of boxes, etc. 


aand, etc., tu ruut and form a new plant. 


[Earlv mod. E. also cuttel; 
!, codull, codulte, < A8. cudele, 


< ME. cofu/, eotull, , , — ... 

the cuttlefish (L. settia): also called wdse-scite, 

»iti. reference ,o If dl,- 

hardy xhrulw os the willow and the gooaelierry. Charge of sepia. Ihe oh 


ontwator 

oephalmodous moUusk, with a depressed body, 
inmosed in a sac. The shorter arms or feet, eight in 
number, covered with four rows of raised disks or suckers, 
are arranged around the mouth, and from the midst of 
them extend two 
long tentacles, also 
furnished with 
disks. Those mem- 
bers the animal uses 
In walking, for at- 
taching Itself to ob- 
jects, and for seiz- 
ing Ita prey. A tube 
or funnel exists lie- 
low the head and 
leads from the gills, 
through which the 
water admitted to 
these organs is ex- 
pelled ; and the 
creature, by eject- 
ing the water with 
force, can dart back- 
ward with amazing 
velocity. Ill a sac 
on the hack of tlie 
mantle there Is a 
light, porous, calca- 
reous shell formed 
of thin plates ; this I. Cuttlefish of the Decapod Type 

seplost, correspond- one of the tenuclea, showing the sucken. 

Ing to the calamary 3. Cuttiebone 
or pen of the squids. Mt slew of ten 

asrsil;: Sr.rAi'.’tiT:, 



. le gooselierry. 

Loudon, Kncyc. of Qardeulng, p. 6f>7. 
(6) A section ; a thin slice ttsetl for iiilcruscupical purposes, 
(e) A slip cut from a newspaper or other print contain- 
ing a paragraph or an article which one wishes to use or 
preserve. 

2. An excavation made through a hill or risini 
ground, in constructing a road, railway, canal 
etc.: the opposite of a filling. — 3. The actioi. 
of a horse wlien he strikes the inner and lower 


^ ^ The change to cuttle may have 

been due to association with cuttle^, a knife, or 
with cut, with reference to the shape of the 
cuttlebone. Cf. W. morgyllell, the cuttlefish, 
lit. sea-knife (< mor, sea, + eyttell, knife); F. 
dial, cousleau (P. couteau) de mer, cuttlefish, lit. 
sea-knife.] 1. A cuttlefish. 

The" action It •* somewhat strange, that . . . only the blood of the 
- - cuttU should be as black as Ink. Bacon. 


fluid, the sepia of artists (see lepia), from a 

, .. as to darken the water and conceal itself 

from (iiiTsuit. From this usage tlio term cuttleflth la ex- 


part of the fetlock-joint with the opposite hoof 
while traveling. — 4). A caper; a curvet. 

Changes, eutthwe, tiiridiigs, and agitations of the body. 

Florio, tr. ot Mcntaigiie'i Essays, p. 228. 
6, In coal-mining, workdoneinraiuiugorgotting 
coal so that it may bo broken down, iiie hiding 
or uiiderouttiiig Is parallel with the stratlllcatlon and at 
the iHittom of the niasa ; the cutting is at right angles to 
this, and the effect of the two operations is to isolate a 
certain quantity of coal, which Is afterward broken down 
by powder or wedges. Sumetiinea called carving. 

6. pi. The refuse obtained from the sieve of 
a hutch. — 7. vl. Bruised groats, or oats pre- 
pared for gruel, porridge, etc.- 
tract. 


strange, ( 

IS black ai 

Shel-Uah they eat, and the culle, whose blond, if I may 
so tenn It, is like lake : a delicate fond, and in great re- 
quest. Sandyt, Travalles, p. 64. 

2. Cuttlebone. 

CUttle''*t (kut'l), n. [< OF. coutel, eultel, a knife : 
sec eultel, cutler, cutlas. Cf. culling.'] 1. A 
knife, especially one used by cutpurses or pick- 
pockets. 

Dismemboriiig himself with a sharp cuttle. 

Bp. Bale, English Votaries, 11. 2. 

2. Same as cutta-t, I (c). 

thrust iny knife In 


ir mouldy chaps, If you play 
Shale., 2 lien. IV., 11. 4. 

[Var. of cutter^, q. v. ] To 


CO, or onto I 

— 8. See the ex- the saucy cuttle with 

cuttle«t (kut'l). 

When the goods show a bright orange colour they arc talk ; chat, 
lifted and winced in water. This process, the reduction t i, k . . < „ 1. 1 1 

of the reds and pinks to the depth of shade they arc to ^ have been to town on purpme to wait on him, . . . 

have when finished. Is called cutting. recollecting how you used to etUHe over a bit of politics 

W. Crookee, Dyeing and Callco prlntlng, p, f>7«. Marquis. Wali>ole, I-etters, II. 6.i. 

cutting-board (kut'ing-bord), n. A board used CUttlebono (kut'l-bon), n. The internal plate 
on a bench or on the lap in cutting leather or of Sepia officinalis, consisting of a friable cal- 
cloth. careous substance, formerly much used in niod- 

outtlng-boz (kut'ing-boks), w. 1. A machine ioino as an absorbent, but now chiefly for pol- 
in v^oh hay, straw, eorn-Htalks, etc., are cut ishliig wood, paint, varnish, etc., and for pounce 
into short pieces as feed for cattle. — 2. In and tooth-powder, a ciittloiHine is often hung In the 
diamond-cutting, a box into which the diamond- ‘t* »«Khtly saline teste being relished by 

.I,...* #nii= «■!... the birds and acting as a gentle stimulus to their appe- 

dust falls when the diamonds which are co- tlte, and Its suhstBiice affording lime for the shells of their 

mented into the cutter and setter are rubbed eggs. Also called eeplott. See cut under Dibranchiata. 

K '-, each other. CUttleflsll (kut'l-fish), n. [< cuttle^ + fisht; cf. 

-compass (kut'inL:-kura''pas), «. A D. kuttelvisch (Kilian; now inktvisch, inkfish), 
compass one of the logs of which cairies a 
cutter, used for maldng washers, wads, 
disks, etc. E. H. Knight. 
cuttillg-eilgine (kut'ing-en'jin), n. In silk- 
manuj., a machine for oiittiiig refuse or 


tended not only to all the forms of Sepiidm .and related 
decapod cephalopoda, but also to the octopod members 
of the same class, 'when the ontopods are called cuttle- 
fishes, the decapods are commonly distinguished as squid*. 
The two figures illustrate the two principal types. See 
Decapoda, Octovoda, and Cephalopoda, and cuts under Di- 
branchiata, ink-bag, and Sepia. 

cuttlefish-bone (kut ' l - fish - bon), ». Same as 
cuttlebone. 

CUttO, CUttoe (kut' 6), n. [< F. couteau, a knife : 
see cutlas.] A large knife formerly used in New 
England. Bartlett, 

There were no suits of knives and forks, and the family 
helped themselves on wooden plates, with cuttoes. 

S. Judd, Margaret, 1. 2. 

cuttoo-plate (kut'(I-pl&t), n. [< *cuttoo, of un- 
known origin, -h plate.] In a vehicle, a hood 
secured to the axle or bolster, and extending 
over the nave or hub, to protect the axle from 
mud. 

CU't-tOOthed (out'ttithd), a. In hot,, toothed 
with deep incisions. 

cutty (kut'i), a. and n. [Sc., also cuttie, etc., 
dim. from cut.] I, a, 1. Cut ’ ■ ’ ■ 

a (nitty spoon. 

Ilor euripsark o’ I’aiiley ham. 


!iit short; short: « 


Bums, Tam o' Hhantar. 


straightened, into sliort lengths that may 
be worked upon cotton-raaohinery. 
cutting-file (kut'^-fil), «. The toothed cut- 
ter of a goar-cutting engine. E. U. Knight, 
cutting-gage (kut'ing-gaj), n. a tool having a 
lancet-shaped knife, for cutting veneers and 
thin wood. 

cutting-line (kut'ing-lin), n. In bookbinding, a 
sketch-line drawn on a folded sheet of book- 
paper, showing where the cutting-knife will 
trim the margin. 

outtiug-lipper (kut'ing-lip'Or), n. A cyprinoid 
fish or the tribe Chomfrostomi or subfamily 
Chondrostominre, having trenchant jaws, 
cuttingly (kut'ing-li), adv. In a cutting man- 
ner. 

cutting-nippers (kut'ing-nip»6rz), n. pi. A 
pair of nippers with sharp jaws especially adapt- 



Cuttlefish of the Octopod Type (Octepeu tutereulatut). 


ed for cutting. The cutters may be placed G. kuttelflsidi, both prob. of E. origin.] A oeph- 
either parallel to the axis or at various angles alopod; specifically, a cephalopod of the ge- 
with it. Also cutting-pliers. nus Sej^ and faimly SepUdie; a dibrsnohiate 


telnment, Ocorge V „ „ 

to u*e his cutty pipe. Thackeray, Nuwcumes, xxlll. 

2. Testy; hasty. 

II. n. ; pi. cutties (-iz). 1. A short spoon. 

It U better to sup with a cutty than want a spoon. 

Scotch proverb. 

2. A short-stemmed tobacco-pipe. 

I’m no sae scant o' clean pipes as to blaw wT a brunt 
cutty. Scotch proverb. 

8. A popgun. Also called oa%-^un. — 4. The 
common hare, Ij^us timidus. — 6. A short, 
thick-set girl. — 6. A slut; a worthless girl or 
woman; a wanton. Also caf^-^ean. 

cutty-gun (kut'i-gun), n. [^.J Same as 
cutty, \ 

CUtty-imean (kut'i-kwfin), n. 1. Same as 
cutty, 6. — 2. The cutty-wren. Montagu. 

cutty-stool (kut'i-stSl), n. 1. A low stool. 
— 2. Aseat in old Scottish churches in which 
acknowledged female offenders against chas- 
tity were placed during three Sundays, and pub- 
licly rebuked by their minister. 

cutty-wren (kut'i-ren), n. The wren. Mon- 
tagu. 

cutwal (kut'wal), n. [< Hind, and Per. kotscdl, 
the chief officer of police, Mahratta kotwdr, the 
-village watchman and messenger.] In the East 
Indies, the chief police officer of a city. 

CUtwaW (kut'wft'^t^r), n. [< cut, v., + obj. wa- 
ter.] 1. The fore part of a ship’s prow, which 
cuts the water. Also called /awe «<em. 

It [a «hot) struck against the head of a bolt in the cut- 
water ot the Ilartmuutl) ship, and went no further. 

Winthrop, Hist New England, II. 288. , 
2. The lower portion of the pier of a bridge, 
formed with an angle or edge directed up me 
stream, so as more effectually to resist the ac- 
tion of the -water, ice, etc.— 8. The raaorbUl, 
or black skimmer, Bhynohops nigra. 



ontweed 

OUtwe d (kut'wid), n. A name applied to va- 
rious coarse marine slgse, snoh us Fucm veai- 
eulosui, I\ aerratus, and Laminaria digitata. 
caIrWOrk (kut'w6rki, n. and a. I. «. 1. In 
embroidery, applique work: so called because 
the pattern is cut out and sowed upou the 
ground. — 2. The earliest form of laoe; llue 
needlework upon linen or silk from which a 
part of the background was cut away, leaving 
the design pierced. See lace. 

This come* of wearing 
Scarlet, gold lace, and eutworkt I 

B. Jonton, Devil U an Aia, ill. 1. 

II. a. Made of cut-work. 

It grazed on my shoulder, takes me away six purls of an 
Italian eut-tvork hand 1 wore. 

S. Joruton, Every Man out of his Humour, iv. 4. 
entwonu (kut'w6rm)^ n. A name given to a 
large number of lepidopterous larvm belong- 
ing to the family NocHtidcB. They hide during the 
day uqder aome shelter or beneath the surface of tlie 
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The Orkney kelp-men have assigned peculiar names to Europe, Asia, and North America. C. L. Brehm, 
each, calling the ordinary ^mlnarla digitate Ig28. gee cut under bluethroat. 

^ v 1 « A jellyfish of the fam 

OyaneldSB (si-a-ne'i-dS), »I. pi. [NL., < Cyanea 
+ -tVirt’.] A family of Diaoomeduaa;, typified by 


Ouzco bark, Ouzco china. Same as Cusco bark 
(which see, utuler hark^). 

Owmry, ». pi. Same as Cymry. 



CWt. An abbreviation compounded of c. for genus Cyatwa' viith a simple cross-shapeS 
IMin centum, hundred, and wt. for English eurrouiuled by four adradial folded 

^vexght used for hundredwetght. mouth-arms. The gastral cavity has IB or as broad ra- 

Oy. The chemical symbol of cyanogen . jlal pouebes and bnuiclied <;«( al flap (^anaU, with no ring- 

-cy. [(1) Of ult. L. origiu; formerly also -cie, canal; there are 8 or 1« intiiginal IkhIIos, ainl 8 or more 
ME. -cie, OP. -etc, F. -cie, -cc, etc. ; often an ox- '""t? hollow tonUclcB, Also CyunMtr. 
tension of -cfi* (q. V.), restingmoro directly upon cyaneoUS (si-a ne-us), a. [< L. cyanewA, < Gr. 
the orig. li. -<i« or -ci«; an innocence, innooency, /ouvrof, dark-blue, < /ttwvof, a dark-blue sub- 
convenience, convetiicney, etc. (see -anct/, -enctf) ; »tance (supposed to be blue steel), lapis-laziui, 
tiofaUacy,UT..fallace,<.Y.fallnee,<h'.fallakn, tl'o bkio com-llower, sea-water, etc., as adj. 
etc. ; ult. or directly < L. -fia, or -eftf, a lermina- dark-blue.] Azure-blue cerulean, 
tion of abstract nouns, < -t- (as -tu.s, pp. suffix. cyanhidxOBiz (si 'an-hi-dro'sis), «. INL., < Gr. 
or -«-(<-)«, ppr. suffix), or -e-, + -ia, a fern, for- dark-blue. + mpdf, sweat.] In pathoL, 

mative. Prom meaning 'condition,' the ter- blue svroat. IhinglMon. \ i 

mination has now come to signify, in many cyanhydrlc (si-an-hi dnk), a. [< cyan{tc) + ny- 
newly formed words, ‘office’; as in captaincy, dr{ognn) + -tc.] In cAcm., hydrocyanic; priMSic. 
curacy, lieutenancy (the final t is merged in -cy cyaiUC (si-an ik), a. [< Or. m avoc, dark-blue, 
= -<»«■), chaplaincy, cometcy, etc. (§) Of ult. ■*" second sense with ref. to cyanogm.] 

Gr. origin : < F. -sie, etc., E. sia, < Gr. -aia ; as in 1 • Blue : in bo t., applied to a sones of colors 
fancy, Gr. ^vraaia-, < F. -He (pron. -sie), < Gr. flowers, including all shades of blue, and 
-Tia, as in aristocracy, democracy; < P. -etc, < passing through violet and purple to red. THe 
Or -Tf /a ns in nccr^iancn • < dr -rnn ns in *«»•<*»« other Immi. i.aiwtMi from vsllow 

ur. -TIM, as in ^cromantn/, a ur. -run, as in orange to red. The vai 

piracy; etc.] A tennination of nouns, chiefly Hower are In general confined to <i 
abstract, of various origin, often associated jj. Pertaining to or containing cyanogen. — ot- 
with or derived from adjectives in -anti, ..ent, anlo arid, a compound of cyanogen anti oxygen (CNHO), 
or -atei. See the etymology. which la a atrong add, but unatehle except at low tern- 

”• dySldtt (Sl-an'i-de), n. pi. [NL.] Same as 

Cyaneida;. 

cyanide (si'a-nid or -nid), w. [< cyan(ogen) + 


ily Cyamidcc.. 

OyamidflB (si-am'i-dS), ». pi. [NL., < Cyamus 4 


id larva of 



ground, and come forth at night to cut off. Juat above or 
jiiat below the aurface, all aorta of tender planta, hut par- 
ticularly maize, calihage, and melona. Some, like Agio- 
tin leandeni, climb on vines and young treea and out out 
the hiida. AgrotU mesunria la one of the commonest. 
CUTett, CUTatf, V. Obsolete spellings of covet, 
cnyette (ku-vet'), «. [F., dnn. of cuve, < L. 
cupa, a tub, ML. a oup, etc. : see cup.'] 1. lu 
decorative art, a portable basin of ornamental 
form in pottery or porcelain, 
etc., especially one or the flat- 
bottomed vessels commonly sold 
with an aiguifere or water-pot : 
frequent in faience of the eigh- 
teenth century. — 2. In glass- 
manu/., a basin for receiving the 
melted glass after refining, and 
decanting it on tho table to bo 
rolled into a plate, in caatlng, the cuvette la lifted 
by meana of gripping-tonga, chalna, and a crane, and the 
contenta are poured up<in the caathig-tabic. J?. fi. Knight. 
8. In for <., a trench dug in the middle of a large 
dry ditch ; a cunette. 

Oirneria (ku-vi-e'ri-^, ». [NL., < Georges 6'«- 

ricr, the celebrated French naturalist.] 1. A 
genus of holothurians. having scales on tho dor- 
sal integument. — 2. A genus of thecosomatous 
pteropods, resembling Styliola, but having the 
hinder part of the shell partitioned, the fore 
part swollen and suboylindrie. C. columella is 
an example. Synonymous with Cleodora. Also 
Cuviera. Bang, 1827. — 3. A genus of acalephs. 
P^on and Lesueur, 1807. — 4. A genus of crus- 
taceans. Desmarest, 1825. 

OuTierlan (ku-vi-fi'ri-an), a. [< Cuvier 4- -tan.'] 
In nat, hist., relating or pertaining to or named 
after Georges Cuvier (1709-1832), or his system 
of classification. 

The three Curierian aiibklngdoma of the Radiate. Arti- 
culate, and Molluaca. Dawton, tlrlgln of World, p. 218. 
Oavlerlan orcans, in echinoderma, certain appendagea 
of the cloaca, Mmple or branched, containing a viaoid or 
aolld anhatence. Their function ia uncertain. 
On^eridn (ku-vi-er'i-de), n. pi. [NL., < Cuvie- 
ria + -idw.] 1. A family of echinodenns. — 2. 
A family of thecosomatous pteropods, typified 
by the genus Cuvieria : generally referred to the 
family Hyalasidee or Cavolinidai. 
envy (ku'vi), n. ; pi. ouvies (-viz). A kind of 
seaweed, the devil's-apron, Laminaria digitata. 
[Orkney.] 


mous crusta- 
ceans, formed 
for the recep- 
tion of the ge- 
nus Cyamus, 
the species of 
which are par- 
asitic chiefly 
on whales, and 
are known us 
whale-lice. 
OyamuB (si'a- 
mu8),n. [NL., 
< Or. Kvapoi, a 
bean.] The 
typical and 



le-louf»e {CjfifM 


-idei.] In cliem., a combination of cyanogen with 
an element or a compound radiclo capable of 
acting as an element. Potauium cyanide U the most 
Importent. It U a urystelline Bolld. permanunt in dry air, 
but decomposed in moist air, giving off lui odor of pruislo 
or hydrocyanic acid. It has a bitter teste, and is extreme- 
ly poisonous. It is extensively used In photography, eleo- 
tru-metellni'gy, and as a laboratory reagent. CyaoidS 
powder, a salt of potassium, much used In clectropIstlDg. 

C]iairind (si'a-nin), n, [< Gr. sbavoc, dark-blue, 
•4 -ine2.] 'fho blue coloring matter of certam 
flowers, as the corn-flower, violet, and speoies 
of iris.— cyanine blue. Heuiiue. 

cyanlte (si'a-nit), n. [< Gr. kioiw;, dark-blue, 4- 
-»to‘-i.] A sUicate of ahunuduin, occurring in 
biaded to fibrous crystalline aggregates and in 
triclinic crystals, its prevailing color is Idiie, whence 
its name, but varying from a fine JTiisslan bine to sky-blue 
or blnisli-white : also green or gray. It has the samecom- 
))osltton us aiidabisite iiiid fibrollte. Also kyaniU and 
' ithene. See cut under bluded. 


' Oyanocephaius (8i‘'a-n<)-Ref'a-lua), M. [NL.. < 
Gr. K(<avof, dark-blue, 4- sKjui'Ay, liead.] A nota- 
ble genus of corvine birds of America, having 
a short square tail, long pointed wings, a pecu- 


genuH of 

l^modipodous cnistuceans of the family Cy- 
amidw; the whale-lice. Cyamus ceti Las a broad 
flat body with a rudimentary abdomen. 

§ 7an (itt’^an), n. Same as cyanogen. 
yansaa, n. [NL.] See Cyanea. 

cyanamide (si-un i^mid or -mid), n. [< cyan- (jarty shaped bill, and naked nostrilsr it eolitaliit 
XTTT \ ^^****^’^ t crystallino oody htitonospedes, tliebliui crow of North AmerlcH, 

(CN.NH*2) prepared by the actlop of ammonia better known m GjnnmcUta cifunmephala, or Cpanocorax 
on cyanogen oulorid. cantrini: aUo called blue^htaded jay and pition jay. It 

cy^te (rt>n«) «. [< A 

salt <)I cyanic acid. West, especially where tlie plfton pine grows. 

cyan-ollie (si un-blfi), »». [< Gr. Kvavog, dark- cyanochroia (8i‘'a-n9-kr6'ytt), n. [NL., < Gr, 
blue, -4 E. blue.] A greenish-blue color; tho Kvavne, dark-blue, 4- xf>vi&, color.] In pathoL, 
color of the spectrum from .505 to ,487 micron, a blue or livid color: same as cyanosis. 
or of such light mixed with white. cyanochroic (8i‘'a-no-kro'ik ), a. [< cyanachroia 

Oyanea (sI-& n6-ji), ». [NL., fem. of L. cyanctw, -4 -ir.] Of a bluish color ; arfected with cyano- 
dark-blue: see cyaneous.] The typical genus chroia; cyanosod. 

of the family Cya- cyanochrous (si-a-nok'nis), a. [< cyanochroia 
neidw. The tentacles -4 -ous.] Same us cyanochroic, 

’f' uHu' Oyanocitta(8i"a-uo-Bit'|l),n. [NL. (Strickland, 
ami theVean^S racllui 1845), < Gr. irfavof, dA-bluo, 4- drra, Attio 
amlaa munyintennedl- form of sicaa, a chattering bird, the jay, or, ac- 
ute gastric pouches cording to others, the magpie.] A genus of 
ramlfloallons**liour'"hc ^™®"can jays, of which blue is th 
ends of the marginal 
lulies. C. aretiea is the 
common large red Jelly- 
fish of the coast of the 
United States, atteiii- 
ing a diameter of a foot 
or more. It is capable 
of stinging severely. 

Also Cyancea. 

cyanean (si-a'nf- 
an), a. [< L. eya- 
KOHA, dark-blue (see 
cyaneous), + -on.] 

Of an azure color; 
cerulean. Pennant. 

Oyanecula (si-a- 
nek'ij-lftyn. [NL., 

< Gr. Kvaveoc, dark- 
blue, 4- L. dim. 

-cmIo.] a genus of 
sylviine birds related to the redstarts {Erytha- 
<m), oontaiiiliig the bluethroats, as C. sueotoa of 



s the chief color. 



Oyanodtta 

-rith great Utitiido 

•ometlmea covering all tbo American , , 

tiraei reatricted to one or another group of the game, ex- 
changing plaoei with Ci/anvcorax. Cyaitmjarrulus, Cyano- 
lyca, CwonuriM, etc. Its typo Is the common crested blue 
lay of the United States, C. rrintula. C. tUlUH is Hteller's 
jay of western Nortli America, wlilch runs Into several lo- 
cal races. 

C^anOCOrax (si-a-nok'o-raks), n. [NL. (Boie, 
1826), < Or. KhawK, dark-blua, + raven, 

crow.] A genus of American blue jays. See 
Cyanooitta. 

cyanoderma (si^i^no-dfir'ina), n, [NL., < Gr. 
Kvavnc, dark-bluoj + fiepfia, skin.] In jiathol,, 
same as cyanoma. 

OyUOgamilUB (si'a-n^-gar'D-lus). n. [NL. 
(Bonaparte, 1850), < tlr. acavoc, dark-blue, + L. 

K ulua, chattering.] A genus of American 
jays. See Cyanoeltta. 

cyanogen (8l-an'<Vjen), «. [< Qr. /cfaiiwf, dark- 

olue, + producing: see-^en.] Chemical 

symbol Qy. A compound raoioal, CN, com- 
posed of one atom or nitrogen and one of car- 
bon. This radical cannot exist (rue, but the double radi- 
cal (CgNg) exists as a gas calle<] dieyamytn. It is a gas 
of a strong and peculiar odor, resembling that of crushed 
msch-loaves, and bnming with a rlcli purple Hame. Un- 
der a pressure of between three and (our atmospheres it l>e- 
oomes a limpid liquid ; and It la highly poisonous atid ir- 
respirahle. It is obtained by heating dry mercury cyanide. 
It unites with oxygen, hydrogen, and most other uon-mu- 
talllo elements, and also with the metals, fornilngoyanldei. 
In combination with Iron It forms pigments of a dark- 
blue color, variously oalled J’russlan Idue, Chinese blue, 
Berlin blue, and TnrnbuU’a blue. Also cyan. 
eyuiometer (sl-a-nom'e-thr), n. [< Gr. Khavoc, 
aark-blue, + fiirpov, ameaBureJ Ameteorolom- 
oal instrument contrived by Baussure for esti- 
mating or measuring degrees of blueness, as in 
the sky. it consists of a l)and of ])astel)oard divide<l into 
fifty -one numl>ored compartments, each of w liicli is painted 
of a dilfoi'cnt shade of liliie, beginning at one end witli tlio 


oyanurate (sl-a-nfl'rat), n. r< qfanur(ie) + 

-atet.] A salt of eyanurio acid, 
cyannret (si-an'u-ret), w. [< cyan{ogm) + 

-uref.] A basic compound of cyanogen and 
some other element or compound ; a cyanide, 
cyanuric (sl-a-nu'rik), a, [< cyan{ogen) -I- 
wrtc.] In cheiii., used only of an acid (CglIgNg 
Go), the product of the decomposition of the 
solid cyanogen chlorid by water, of the soluble 
cyanates by tliluto acids, of urea by heat, of 
uric acid by destmetive distillation, etc. it is 
colorless, liiuaoroiis, and has a slight taste. It is a tri- 
basic acid, and Its salts are termed ayaiiurates. 

OyanurUB (si-a-nu'rus), n. [NL. fSwainson, 
i8.31), < Or. Kmvoc, dark-blue, + nipa, tail.] A cy*'«“OpnyllOM 
genus of American blue jays. The common -t- 

orosted bine jay is often called C. cristatus. See 
Cyanooitta. Also Cyanura. 
cyar (Si'ftr), n. [NL., < Gr. Kvap, a hole.] The 
internal auditory meatus. 


oyathiu 

In groups of multiples of four. The speotea m 
known as enp-eortUt, and constitute the largest and most 
Important family of the rugose corals. The curallum Is 
simple or compound, with more or less interrupted septa 
which do iiot form eoniplete lamina) from top to bottom 
of the visceral chamber, and tlio loculi are more or less 
Interrupted by dissepiments. Tabnlie are always present. 
Tile genera are nnmeruus, and all Taleozoie. Ilie family 
is divided by Edwards and Hnime into two subfamilies, 
Cyathophyllrna’ and Xap/>reiilinm. 

C^athopbyllinsfi (Sl''a-th9-fl-li'ne),n.;)l. [NL., 
< Cyathoimyllum + -ttia.] The typical subfam- 
ily of cup-corals of the family Vyathophyllidce. 
— ^’-o-lil'tn), a. Of or re- 


cyathophylline (si^a-tho-fik . , 
lating to the Gyathophyllino! or Cyathophyllidw. 
yathophylloia (si'a-tho-fil'oid), a. [< Cya- 
ihophyllum + -oid,] Besembliug the Cyatno- 
l)hylt%d(B. 

Corals (eyathophulloid forms, with Favosltes, Syringu- 
pora, &e.), almumf, especially in the Oorniferous Lime- 
stone. Geihie, JIncyc. Brit., X. 8<6. 


of ^eso shades. 

QVlometry (sl-a-uom'e-tn), n. [As cyanamc- 
ter + -«.] The measurement of intensity of 
blue light, especially of the blue of the sky: as, 
*^cyanometry and polarization of sky-light,” 
Eneyc. BHt., XVIIf. 481. 
eyanopathy (si-a-nop'a-tlii), «. [< Gr. hlavog, 
dark-Dluo, + jrd/kVf, suffering.] Same as 
Oyanopbyceaa (8i*'a-no-fl8'6-e), >». pi. [NL., < + 
Gr. Kbavoc, dark-blue, + ^iiKog, seaweed: see .Fb- 
OIM.] A name f reqvjeutly used for Cryp tophycm\ 
eyanophyl. cyanophyll (si-an'o-fil), n. [< Gr. 
nCavoff dark-blue, + ^bkXov ss L. folium, loaf. 

Cf. chlorophyl.'i A name given by Frfitny to a 
blue substance developed in the analysis of 
chlorophyl. See chloro})hyl. 

CyanOBB (si'a-nds), «. [< Gr. Kvavac, dark-blue.] 
Same as cyanoaite. 

T nosed (si'a-nozd), a. [< cyanoaia + -cdS.] 
pathol., exhibiting cyanosis; of a bluish col- 
or from defect of circulation, 
cyanosis (sl-a-nO'sis), «. [NL., < Gr. avavo^, 

wrk-blue, 4- -os/#.] In pathol., a blue or more 
or less livid color of the surface of the body, 
due to imperfect circulation and oxygenation of 
the blood; the blue jaundice of the ancients. 

In it« worst form It la due to a congenital malformation of 
the heaH, in wliicii tlie foramen ijctween tlic riglitand left 
aurlulos remaini open after birlli inetead of cloaing up. 

Also eyanopathy, cyatuiderina, cyanochruui, Uue-dumaee. 
oranoidto (si-an'o-sit), 7». [< Gr. aiavog, dark- 

olue, + -ifc''^.] Sulphate of copper, or blue 
'laia 


Oyathaxonia (si^a-thak-sfl'ni-ft), n. [NI)., < 
Or. Kvatfoc, a cup, + ntw, an axle, axis.] The 
typical genus of fossil stone-corals of the fam- 
ily C^athaxoniiila;. Michelin, 1846. 
Oyatnaxonildte (sl-a-thak-so-ni'i-dfi), n. pi. 
[NL., < Vyathaxonid' + -id<e.] A family of 
rugose tetmcorulUne stone-corals, having a sim- 
ple corallum, well-developed septa, and open 
intorseptal spaces, it rouges from the Paleozoio to 
Uiu present age. The corallum is simple, with a deep 
calice, exhildting the tetramerous arrangement In the 
well-devolopeil septa witli oi)eii loculi lacking dissepi- 
ments or talmlie. They resemble the Turhmolida, and 
eomprise tlie only extant rugose cornls. 

Oyathea (si-ath'§-tt), n. [NIi., < Gr, KbaOoi, a 
cup, < Kvmv, Kvuv, contain.] A genus of arbo- 
rescent ferns, order Polypodia eea. it is charac- 
terized by liaving tile snores, wliich are l)orne on the back 
of the frond, inclused in u cup-sliaped induslum. Thera 
arc many species seutterud over the tropical regions of the 
world. Home have short stems, Imt in others they reach 
a heiglit of SO or BO feet. Tlie stems ore crowned witli a 
beautiful head of large fronds. C. meduUariH, a fine bl- 
piniinted or tripitmated siiecies of New Zealand and the 
Pacific Islands, and known in gardens as a noble tree-fern 
of comparatively liardy eharueler, fnrnislies in Its native 
country n coinnioii article of food. The part eaten Is tlie 
soft, pulpy, medullary sulistance wliiel) occupies the cen- 
ter of tlie trunk, and which lias some resemblance to sago. 
Several species are cultivated In greenbuuses for deeorn- 
ttvo purposes. 

.ueaceOttS (si-ath-c-a'shius), a. [< Cyathea 
-«ccd«A.] Kcscnibliug or pertaining to ferns 
of the genus Cyathea. 

Cyathi, w. Plural of cyathtm. 
cyathla, n. Plural of oyathium. 
cyathiform (si'R-thi-fd'rm), «. [=: F. cyathi- 
forme, < L. cyathua (seo cyathua), a ladle, a 
cup, 4- forma, shape.] lu the 
form of a cup or driuking-glass 
a little widmied at the top. in lot., 
applied to cup-shaped organs, as to tlie 
circular crown of tlie flower of Sami»- 
HUH ; also to cup-shaped organs in lowei 


Oyatbophylltim (si^a-th^fil'um), n. [NL., < 
Gr. Kbaaoc, a cup, 4- = L. folium, a leaf.] 

The typical genus of fossil cup-corals, of the 
family Cyathophyllidce. Qoldg'uaa. 
cyathozobid (8i''^th6-z6'oid), n. [< Gr, aba)^, 
a cup, 4- ((poeiS//!;, like an animal : see a’orad.] 
In asoidiaus, an abortive first stage of the em- 



Fetal J^rotc 


m, ii Compound Asckllan. highly 
iiiagnifiocl. 

divided jutij five scpnCutSs /, //,///./^, K, 
astidiozofilds? a. ’ Ketus^with^ha aacidlo- 



vitriol. Also called cyanose, chalcanihite, 
Qyanospiza (si''a-no-spi'z&), n. [NL. (S. F. 
Baird, 1858), < Gr. abavo^, dark-blue, + cm(a, 
a bird of the finch kind, perhaps the chaf- 
finch.] A genus of Americau finoiies, of small 
size, with moderate bill, and blue or richly va- 
riegated coloration: now usually called Paaae- 
It contains the comnioii liidigo-blrd of tlie United 


cyanotic (si-a-not'ik), a. [< eyanoaia: soo 
-ofic.] Pertaining to or resembling cyanosis; 
affected with cyanosis. 

Oyanotis (si-a-no'tis), «. [NL. (Swainson, 
1837), < Gr. xfovoi’, dark-blue, 4- onj (ur-) = E, 
car.] A genus of South American clamatorial 
flycatchers, of the family lyrannidw, the only 
secies of which is C. ruhrigaatra, of Chili, 
cyanotrichite (sl-a-not'ri-kit), n. [< Gr. wWof, 
dark-blue, + fi/iif {rpix-), hair, 4- -ue'-*.] A hy- 
drous sulphate of copper and aluminium, oe- 
cuiring in velvety druses of a bright-blue 
color. Also called Ivttaomitc. 

Cyanotype (si-an'p-tlp), w. [< cuan{ide) A- 
repc.] A photo^phic picture oDtainod by 
the use of a oyamde. 


of the nnteiinw, . _ 

more or less obconicnl, and liolluwed at 
„ the ends. 

M)r. cyathitun (si-ath'i-um), «.; pi. 

(-»)• [NL., < Gr. /cnaftic, 
a cup.] In hot., a name occa- 
sionally given to the peculiar iiionoicious in- 
florescence of Euphorbia, consisting of a cup- 
like involucre inclosing several naked male 
flowers, each consisting of a single stamen, 
and a single naked pistillate flower. 

OyathoermidSB (si * a - tho - krin ' i - do), n. pi. 
[NL., < Cynthoerinus 4* -ida'.} A family of 
criuoids, exemplified by the genus Cyathocrinua. 
It embrace* flstuiatoiis criuoids with a dicyclle baae, glo- 
liuse calyx, radial* witli hortcslioe-liko lateral facet*, sup- 
porting at least two lirarhiuls, lint frequently aoveral more, 
and tlie arm* have no true pinnules, Imt brnnuhe* In regu- 
lar auecessloii to their ti^. The apecles lived in the 
I'uleozolc seas. 

cyathocrinite (sl-a-thok'ri-nit), «. [< NL. ajo- 
thocrinitca, <Qr. alaOoc, a enp, 4- aplvtw, a lily, 4- 
-itesA A crinoid of tne family Cyathocrinida;. 

Oyathocrinus (si-^thok'ri-nus), n. [NL., ori- 
ginally Cyathoerinitea : see cyathocrinite.} A 
genus of fossil crinoids or encrinites, ranging 
from the Silurian to the Permian, sometimes 
made type of a family Cyathocrinida;. 

cyathoid; (si'a-thoid), a. [< Gr. abaffoi;, a cup, 
4- eltfoi;, form,] Cup-shaped; cyathiform. 

cyatholith (si-ath'o-lith), n. [< Gr. avadm;, a 
cup, 4- Wof, stone.ll A form of coccolith. 

When viewed sideways or obliquely, however, the ey- 
athMlha are found to have a form somewhat resembling 
that of a shirt-stud. W, B. Carpenter, Micros., } 400. 

Oyathophymd»(sr^th6-flPi-de), n.pl. [NL., 
< Vyathopnyllum 4- -idas.} A family of Paleo- 
zoic stone-corals, of the group Rttgoaa or Tetra- 
corolla, having symmetnoalfy arrauged septa 


s^arnlin^ __ ^ jq 

mouth of the cyathofotWd. hicr. r Fetus mure advanced, the re- 
mains of the cyathozofiid. /, and ovisac hidden by the circle of nzeidio- 
BoOids //, ///, n\ In figH. a and 3 : o. test i an, cells of the em- 
bryonic tc&l { e. oral apertures ; endostyle j or, (elcoblast ; rd, sto- 
lons : y, oviaitc : *, a ganglion. 

bryo of certain compound ascidians, as of 
those of the genus Pyrtmmm, serving only to 
found a colony by gemmation. See the extract. 

The result |of tlA procesa of yelk -division] ia the for- 
inatlun of an elongated fluttetied lilastoderm, whicli oc- 
ruple* one pole of the egg, and i* converted into wliat 
I termod the cyathoioOid, wiiieli is ... a sort of rudi- 
mentary asoldlan. From tbU, a prolongation or stoion I* 
given off, wliich becomes divided by lateral eoiwtrlctioiia 
into four tiortions, each of whieli gives rl*e to a complete 
aseiillozobid. As tliesu increase in size, tliey eoU them- 
selves round the eyathornOid, witli their oral openings 
outwards and their eloaeiil opening* inwards, and tliiis 
lay the foundation of a new ascldlarinm. Itie cyatho- 
todid eventually disappews, and its pinee Is oeciipied by 
the central cloiieal cavity. Huxley, Anat. Invert., p. sai. 

cyathus (si'j^thus), n. ; pi. cyathi (-thi). [L., 
" cup or ladle, < Gr. aeaflor, a cup or ladle : see 
3f.f 1. In«r. 



antiq., a form of 
vase with a long . 
handle, used es- i 
pecially for dip- I 
ping, as for tak- 
ing wine from 
the crater to 
pour into the 
oiuochott or di- 
rectly into the 
cup. It was of- 
ten made in the 
form of a ladle. 

— 2. An ancient 
liquid measure, 
equivalent to -jV 
of a xostes, or k of a cotylo. it l* usually taken 
as 4. Mi euliic centimeters. As a weight, it was Ij] ounces, 
but is often taken loosely os 1 ounce. 

3. In hof., aname sometimes given to a small con- 
ical or cup-shaped organ or cavity, as one of the 
receptacles on the 
frond of Marchantia. 
4 . [cop.] A genus 
of rimgi belonging 
to the Nidulariaoei. 
The peridium Is at first 
closed by a veil, then 
widely own, like an In- 
verted bell. It contains from 10 to 18 alsk-shaped con- 
ceptacles, which are attached beneath to the walls of the 
peridium by peduncles. 


BUck-figurefi Cy* 




Osrbale 


Oybsla (sib'e-lS), ». [L., < Or. also writ- 
ten Kvp^fhj, L. Ctfhibe.'] 1. In classical myth., 
an earth-goddess, of Phrygian and Cretan ori- 
gin, but identified by the Greeks with Khea, 
daughter of Uranus and Ge, or Heaven and 



Cjtele and Attli.— Roman roUof, 3d oantury a. o. 


Earth, wife of Cronus or Saturn, and mother 
of Zeus or Jupiter — hence called the Mother 
of the Gods, or the Great Mother, in art, Cybuio 
uanally wears the mural crown and a veil, and i« seated on 
a throne with her sacred lions at her feet. 

2. [NL.] Ini'odJ., a genus of trilobites. LovSn, 
1846. 

OyblUtt (sib'i-um), n. [NL., < L. cyhium, a 
tunny-fish, a dish made of tunny-fish salted in 

S iocos, < Gr. Khpiov, the flesh of the tunny saltt'd 
1 (square) pieces (< Kt/iof, a cube, a piece of 
salt flshf) ; cf. Kvfteiac, a kind of tunny.] A ge- 
nus of fishes, of the family Scombriaoe. a num- 
ber of species are natives of the seas of the East itulies, 
and some are much esteemed for the table. One species, 
C. comin^rsonv, is used in a dried as well as in a fresh state, 
^cad (si'kad), M. One of the Uycadaccw. 
WcadaceSB (sik-a-da's^-e), n. pi. l<Cycas 
(Cmad-) + -flceo.’.] A very peculiar natural 
order of gymnospermous plants, in many par- 
ticulars having amnities with the ferns, though 
some of the genera resemble palms in their 
general appearance. They are long-lived and of slow 
growth. Thu stent is rarely branched, is elongated Ity a 
terminal liud, and bears a crown of lar^ pinnate leaves, 
whiali are circlnate Iti veniatlon. The flowers are dlce- 
ciuus, the male flowers in terminal cones formed of scales 
itearing numerous one-celled antliers on tiie dorsal surface. 
The seeds arc borne on the margins of uttered leaves In tlio 
genus Cyeat, and on the Inner surface of the peltate scales 
of a cone in the other genera. The wood is wltliout rosin. 



a. Bnathalarlot. b. Matmamta. c. Inflorescence of Cycas. 


and the pith large. The plants of this order inhabit India, 
Australia, the Cape of Good Uopu, and tropical America. 
There are about 60 species, in 9 genera, of which the clilef 
are Cyeas, Zamia, Maerozamia, Eiieephalartos, and Vim. 
The farinaceous pith of various species is used fur food, 
and they are frequently cultivated in liothoiuoi for orna- 
ment or because of tlieir curious habit. The CycadcLcece 
are found in the various geological formations, lieginning 
with the Permian. Tliey are exceedingly abundant in the 
Mesozoic, and especially in the earlier stages of that series. 
(See Meiozoic.) On this account tlie Mesozoic formations 
are somuttraes classed together as representing the “age 
of cycads." See Ptbrophyllnm, Zamitei, Otozamitez, Ptero- 
zamitez, Podozamitez. 

f^cadaoeoUB (sik-a-da'shtus), a. In bot., be- 
longing to or resembling the natural order Cy- 
oadaeece. 

cycadiform (8i-kad'i-f6rm), a. [< NTj. Cycas 
ICycad-) + h.jorma, shape.] Resembling in 
form the cyoaos. 

OyCAB (sl'kas), n. [NL., < Gr. shme, orig. ap- 
plied to the African ooooa-palm.] 1. A genus 
of plants, natural order Cyeadaoew, natives of 
Asia, Polynesia, and Australia. They are trees 
with- simple stems, bearing a crown of crowded pinnate 
leaves with numerous narrow leaflets. The pollen Is 
contained in valvate anthflrs on the under surface of 
aoalee, which are united Into large coiiea. The seeds are 


borne on the edges of neatly altered leaves, produced 
in the regular series of the ordinary leaves. The seeds of 
several species are maile into flour for bread, and the 
pith of tlie trunk yields a ooamo sago, whence the com- 



Cycas ctreinaUs. 

(Proni Le Maoutand Decalane’a " Traite g^n^ral de Betanique.”) 


mon lint Incorrect name of zoffo-palm. The species fre- 
quently cultivated in hotliouscD are C. remltUa, from 
Chitm and Japan, and C. eireinaliz, of the East Indies. Tlie 
scotls of the latter are known as madu-niits. 

2. [/. c.] A plant of the genun Cycas. 

Oychla, cycnlid, etc. Sc*e Cichia, otc. 

OyclamdSB (si-klad'i-tlo), «. pi. [NL., < Cyclax 
(Cvclad-) -1- -itto.] A family of aiphouate bi- 
valve mollusks, taking name from the genus 
C'yclas: now called SphwrUdw (which boo). 

Oyclamen (sik'la-men), n. [NL., < Gr. kvkM- 
also KVKhtfiif, cyclamen, appar. < kIk^oq, a 
circle, referring, it is said, to the corm or bulb- 
like root.] 1. A small genus of bulbous primu- 
lacoous plants, natives of southern Europe and 
western Asia. They are low herbs with very hand- 
8<ime flowers, and are favorite greenliouse-plants. Tlie 
fleshy tubers, tlioiigh acrid, are greedily sougtit after by 
swine : hence Uie vulgar name Zowhread. 

2. [<. c.] A plant of the genus Cyclamen. 

Those wayside slirines of sunny Italy where . . . gilly- 
flower and cyclamen are renewed with every morning. 

//. li. Stouv, Agnes of Sorrento, 1. 

cyclamin (sik'lar-min), n. [< Cyclam(en) + -inS.] 
A vegetable pnnciple found in the root of spe- 
cios of Cyclamen. It is white, amorpliouH, or 
in minute crystals, and has a bitter, acrid taste. 

cyclamon (sik'la-mon), n. [< Cyclam(cn) + 
-OM.] In ccram., a purplish-red tint of modern 
introduction. 

OyclantllUB (sik-lan'thus), n. [NL., < Or. kv- 
K/of, a circle, -t- 
ttvdof, a flower.] 

A small ge- 
nus of palm-like 
plants, type of the 
natural order Cy- 
clanthacefe, which 
is allied to tho 
Pandanacew and 
includes one other 
genus, Carlwlovi- 
ca. The species In- 
habit tropical Ameri- 
ca, They have fan- 
shaped leaves, and 
unisexual flowers ar- inflonsKcnce and Leaf of Cyelanthus 
ranged in spiral bands bitartHus. 

around the spadix. 

0yclarlllB(sik'la-ri8),n. [NL.(Swainson, 1824); 
also written Cy'claris, Cyohlarie, more correctly 
Cyclorhis, and strictly Cyclorrhis; < Gr. kvi^, 
a cirolo, + pig, nose.] A genus of American 
oscine passerine birds, of tho family Vireonidte, 
or greenlets, with rounded nostrils, c. ynianenziz 
is an example. There are some 10 species, ranging from 
Mexico t4> Paraguay. 

cyclarthrodial (sik-iar-thro'di-al), a. [< Gr. 
nMog, a circle, -I- ap8pu6ia, a particular kind 
of articulation, < apOpuSyg, articulated : see ar- 
throdia.'} Having the character of a rotatory 
diarthrosis or lateral ginglymus; of or pertain- 
ing to a oyclartbrosis: as, cyclarthrodial articu- 
lanon : cyclarthrodial movement. 
cyclartlirOBlB {flik-iar-thr6'Bi8).»i. [NL., < Gr. 
nbithog, a circle, + ipOpuaig, anioalanon.] In 



anat., a elronlar or rotatoiw artionlation, an 
that by means of which the head of the radiufi 
turns on the ulna, and the atlas rolls on the 
pivot of the axis. In tlio former case a circle repre- 
sented by the licad of the bone turns through nearly ISO* 
upon its own center, a segment of iU clreumfepence glid- 
ing in tlie lesser sigmoid cavity of the ulna. In tho atlo- 
axoid cyclarthrosis a ring swings t)ack and forth upon a 
pivot at one point Inside tlie circumference. Also called 
rotatom diarthroziz and lateral pinylymuz. 
cyclas (sik'las), «. [L., < Gr. miMg, prop, a^., 
round (sc. eam/g, garment), < kIk^, round. Cf. 
eiclaton.} 1. An uppei' tunic of ornamental 
character worn by women under the Roman 
empire, and assumed by some emperors con- 
sidered effeminate, as Caligula, it was made of flue 
material, and had its name from tlie bonier eiiibrolderod 
in purple and gold wliicli surrounded it at the bottom. 

2. All outer garment similar to the surooaL ap- 
parently circular in form, worn in the four- 
teonth century, especially by women, when worn 
liy knights over their armor, it was longer behind than be- 
fore, and not very close-fitting ; in this use it preceded the 
jiipon. 


This . . . eyclaz was in faslilon . . . only in the eai 
lialf of the fourteenth century, and the efligles . . . wl 
it are far from numerous. 

Bloxam, Archieol. Jour., XXXV. 2! 


3. [coi).] [NL.] The typical genus of mollusks 
of the family Cydadidee, or EphwriicUe, having 
tho shell equivalve.thiu, vcntricose, with exter- 
nal ligament and thick homy epidermis. The 
species are numerous in fresh water. Also 
called Spluerium. 

cycle’ (si'kl),»i. [= F. cycle = 8p. It. ciclo= Pg. 
cyclo, < Lli. cydtts, < Gr. a ring, circle, 

wheel, disk, orb, orbit, revolution, period of 
time, collection of poems, etc., prob. oontr. 
from *KFr.K}>og r= AH.hiccoffl, coiitr. hwedl (> E. 
wheel, q. v.), = 8kt. chakra, a wheel, disk, cir- 
cle ; prob. redupl. from a root "kar, *kal seen In 
Or. KvXieiv, roll (> ult. E, cylinder, q, v.).] 1. An 
imaginary circle or orbit in the heaveua. 


With centric ami eccentric scribbled o’er, 

Cycle and epicycle, orb in ort>. 

Milton, V. vlll. M. 
2. A round of years or a recurring period of 
timo used as a larger unit in reckoning time; 
especially, a period in which certain astronomi- 
cal phenomena go through a sories of chants 
which recur in the corresponding parts of the 
next period. — 8. Any long periotf of years; an 


lie cuele of a change aulilime 
Still sweeping through. 

Whittier, The Reformer. 


Things exist just so long as conditions exist, whetlicr that 
lie a moment or a cycle,. 

a. H. Lewes, Prolis. of Life and Mind, ist scr., VI. ii. 1 10. 


4. Any round of operations or events ; a series 
which returns upon itself ; specifically, in phys- 
ics, a series of operations by which a substance 
is finally brought back to the initial state. — 6. 
In literature, the aggregate of legendary or tradi- 
tional matter accumulated round some mythical 
or heroic event or character, as the siege of Troy 
and tho Argonautio expedition of antiquity, or 
the Round "Table, the Cid, and the Nibelungs 
of medieval times, and embodied in epic or nar- 
rative poetry or in romantic proso narrative. 

Their superstition lias mure of interior belief and less 
of oniamentul machinery tlian those m which Amadls de 
Oanl and otlicr heroes of tlie later ojelez of romance fur- 
nished a model, llallam, Introd. Lit. of Europe, I. ii. { 57. 

It is a well-known fact tliat many of tlio most popular 
traditional ballads, siu'li as those of tlie Arthurian ci/cfe, 
“ Hyiid Horn,” ami others, were simply aliridgiiients of 
older metrical romances. N. and. t}., 7tli ser., II. 421. 
6 . In bot, : (a) In tho theory of spiral leaf-ar- 
rangement, a complete turn of the spire which 
is assumed to exist, (b) A closed circle or whorl 
of leaves. — 7. In corals, a set of septa of equal 
length. See septum. 

The q/clez are numbered according to tlie lengths of tho 
septa, the longest being counted ns the first. In tlie young, 
six equal septa constitute tlie first cycle. 

Huxley, Aiiat. Invert., p. 147. 
8. As used by the old medical sect of Metho- 
dists, an aggrejfate of curative moans continued 
during a eortaiu number of days, usually nine. 
Dunplison. — 9. [Partly as an inclusive abbre- 
viation of bicycle and tricycle, but with ref. also 
to the orig. Or. Khshn;, a wheel.] A bicycle or 
tricycle; a '‘wheel.” [Recent.] 


All the many wagons and carriages and cycles we saw 
above iiz on the modern road were t>elug led, not driven. 

J. ami E. II. Pennell, Canterhury Pilgrimage. 


Carnot’s cycle, the successiun of operations undergone 
by the substance in the interior of Carnot's imoginsiT 
engine : namely, the piston is first forced down without 
the escape of any heat by conduction ; next, heat Is com- 
municated to the contents of the cylinder, but pressure la 



oyela 

nmoved from the pUton, lo thet there U uo chuige of 
tempentture; third, the conduction ut heat being atopped, 
farther prewure U removed, lo that the piston rises still 
further ; Anally, heat Is removed from the contents of the 
cylinder, but pressure Is put on to the piston so as to pre- 
serve the temperature unchanged until the l»ody In the 
ovlinder la brought back to Its original condition " 


j. .SIH Is taken as the first year of the first cycle. 
— Oyole of tbe saroi, or dUildMui cycle, a period of 
very nearly 6^68^ days. In which eclipses recur nearly In 
the same way.— Hebdomadal or heptal cycle, a period 
of seven days or years, which was supposed, either in Its 
mnitiple or submultiple, to govern many phenomena of 
animal life, flunnf (son.— Metonic cycle, the lunar-solar 
cycles established by the Greek astronomer Meton, the 
first year of the first cycle beginning 432 a 0., June 27. 
It contained 19 years, of which 12 consisted of 12 luna- 
tions, and the other 7 — that is to say, the 8d, 6th, 8th, 11th, 
14U), 10th, and 10th— consisted of 1.3 lunations. At the 
end of the cycle the sun was In about the same position 
as at the beginning ; In fact, 10 tropical years are 0,039.00 
dava while 2SA lunations are 0,980.00 days, so that tliere is 
a dlflerenoe of only about 2 hours between the two. This 
cycle Is used In ecclesiastical computations in determin- 
ing the date of Easter. 8ee ffoleUn numbrr, under pofdrn. 
— rMCbal oyolg, a period of 632 years, after which Easter 
falls on the same day of the year.— Bcxacciuury cycle, 
a cycle of 00 (years, days, hours, etc.) In use thrnuglimit 
the Chinese empire and the countries receiving their 
literature and clvlUzatlou from China It Is said to have 
been contrived by the Emperor Hwang-te, 2687 n. c. Fre- 
quently called the Chinete ej/efe.— BoUur cyidO, or cycle 
of Bundgya, a period of 28 years, after which the days 
of the we», according to the old stylo or Julian calon- 

dor, recur on the same days of tlic month.— Bothiac cy- 
cle or period, the canicular year, annus niogmus, or an- 
nus vaguM, a perio<l of 1,401 years, used In ancient Egypt. 
— Tbe epic cycle, in atvient Greek literature, a series 
el epics collected and arranged hy grammarians of the 
Alexandrine period, so as to present a euntinufius mythic 
hlatory from tho marriage of the first divine pair, ITranus 
and Go (Ueavoii and Earth), to the death of Odysseus 
(Ulysses). With the exception of the Iliad and the Odys- 
sey, only a few short passages from the poems Included In 
this oyole have come down to us. 

eyole^ <’• <•; prot. and pp. cycled, ppr. 

cycling. [< cycled, n.J 1. To occur or recur in 
cycleH. 

It may be that no life Is found, 

Which only to one engine bound 
Falls off, but eyolee always round. 

Tennyeon, Two Voices. 
2. [See cycled, 9.] To ride or take exeroiee 
on a bicycle or tncyole, [Keoeut.] 

It was a mistake to suppose that cyeUnq was only suita- 
ble for tho young and active ; people of all ages and con- 
ditions might enjoy the benefits of the wheel. 

Nature, XXXIII. 180. 
The cyclsnp' excursion maybe of too extended a nature. 

Pop. Sci. Mo., XXVIII. 868. 

CTCle^H, n. A false spelling of sickle, fruiter. 

C&clejIUllfiB (sik-lop-ti'ne), n. pi. [NL., < Cy- 
Septus + A subfamily of catostomold 

flsDes. typified by the genus Cycleptus, with a 
long aoraal fin, elongated body, and no inter- 
panetal fontanel. 

(VdoptUB (si-klep'tua), n. [NL., < Or. kvk'Xo^, 
a eirme, + Xi-irr6c, thin, fine.] The typical and 
only known genus of Cyoleptina, There Is but one 


1422 

times inclusive of Homer) who wrote on the 
Trojan war and the adventures of the heroes 
connected with it. See cycle, 6. 

Ion's literary history has been 
any reference to It involves a 
Stedman, Vlct. Foets, p. 288. 
3. In anc. metrics, delivered more rapidly than 
usual, HO as to occupy only three times ormone 
instead of four: used to note certain dactyls 
and anaposts. Thus, a cyclic dactyl is equiva- 
lent in time to a trochee, and a cyclic anapist 
to an iambus. — (fydlo aria of a cone of the second 
order, a Hue through the vertex perpendicular to tho cir- 
cular suction of tile cone. Booth, 1862.— Oycllo Choms. 
Hee chonu. - Oycllc dyadic. See dyadit.— Oyclic llOW- 
er, a flower in which tho parts are arranged in distinct 
whorls.— Cyclic planes of a oone of the second order, 
the two planes through one of tho axes which are parallel 
to the pianos of the circular section of the cone. — Cyclic 
region, in ge.om., a region within which a closed line can 
be drawn in such a manner that it cannot shrink Indefi- 
nite without passing out of the region, 
n. n. A cyclic poem. 

The whole multitudinous people, divine and human, of 
the whole Greek cycliee, seem to me as If sculptured in a 
half relief uiion tlie black marble wall of their fate. 

H. Ijanier, The English Novel, p. 88. 

Oyclica (sik'li-ka,), ». pi. [NL., neut. pi. of L. 
cyclicus, < Or. anJiAt/ede, circular: see cyclic.] In 
Ijatroille’s system of classification, the sixth 
family of totramoroiis Coleoptera; a group of 
phytophagous terrestrial beetles with mostly 
rounded bodies, whence the name, belonging 
to the modem (^up Phytnphaga, and to such 
families us Cktssidiaoe, Hisuidai, Chrysomelidts, 
etc. The Vyctica were divided into three tribes, 
CassidaricBj Chrysomelinee, and Oalerucitm. 
cyclical (sik'li-kal), a. [< cyclic + -al.^ 1. 
” " jrclic. 


Oydodns 

eyoUtis (si-kl!'tis), n. [NL., < Gbr. tdisXot, tuA- 
ole, any circular body, + -fMs.] In pa^l., 
flammation of the oiliaiw body. ( 

cycle-. [NL., etc., cyolo-, < Qr. /diailof, oirolei 
ring : see cycle,'] An element in words of Oree)^ 
origin, meaning ‘ circle.’ 

Oyolobranchia (si-klp-brang'ki-ft), n. pi. TOL., 
< Gr. ataXof, a circle, + jipayxui, gills.] Same 
as Cyclobranchiata. 

cyoloDranchian (si-klp-brang'ki-Rn). n. r< Cy- 
clobranchia + -an.] One of the Cyclobrancmata. 

Oyclobranchiata (si-klo-braug-ki-a’tK), n. pi. 
[NL., neut. pi, of cyclohranchiatus : see oySo- 
branchiate.] If. In DeBlainville’s system of clas- 
sification, an order of gastropodous mollusks, 
characterized by the circular disposition of the 
gills, represented by the chitons and limpets. 
The group as thus constituted is not now gen- 
erally adopted. — 2. A suborder of prosobran- 
cluate gastropods, modified from the original 
group by the exclusion of the chitons or poly- 
placophorous mollusks, and consisting only of 
the limpets or docoglossato gastropods. They are 
proRobranchlate gaatropoda with nat, lamellar, follaceous 
gills circularly duposed around the foot, under the edge 
of tho mantle ; a Ungual armature couslstiug of horny 
toothed plates (whence the name Docogloeea, applied by 
Ti-oschel) : two kidneys ; no external copulatory organs ; 
the foot large and strong, and usually flat and broad ; and 
sometimes a doxtrol cervical gill. Tlie functional gills are 
not modified cteuldla, tho true cteiildia of limpets being 
reduced to mere papilln. Hoe Docogloeta, PatellidtM. 

Also Cyclobranchia, 

(^dobranchlatjB (8i-klo;;brang'ki-fit), a. [< 


Pertaining to a cycle ; cycl 
Time, eyelieal time, was their abstraction of tbe Deity. 

Coleridge. 

2. lu hot . : (ti) Rolled up circularly, us many 
embryos, (o) Arranged in cycles or whorls; 
verticillate, — 3. In sool,, rectirrent in succes- 
sive oirolos; serially circular; spiral; whorled. 

Wo find in tho naiitilold spire a tendency to pass Into 
the eyelieal mode of growth. 

W. B. Carpenter, Micros., ( 457. 

Oyolical relation, in logic, a relation such that, in pass- 
ing from a term to Its uorretato, and again to tbe correlate 
of that correlate, and so on, the ori^nal term is again 
readied.— Ovcfiloal iquars or cube, in alg., a square 
or cube which Is congruent to its base, especially with a 
iiKMtuIus of ten. 

Oyclida (sikTi-do), «. pi. [NL., < Cyclus, 2, -f 
-tdro.] A family of xiphosurous merostoma- 
tous crustaceans, represented by the genus Cy- 
clus. The body is discoid and orbicular ; the abdomen 
has three segments scarcely differentiated from the eeplm- 
lie shield ; and the cepballo Uinbs are nearly as in the lar- 
val stage of siweies of Limulue. It is of Carboniferous age. ^ ^ 

cyclide (sl^d), ». [< P. cyclide, < Gr. (c(>/cA<h’, a cycloccfillc (si-klp- 
’ ’ ’’,«.] In j/eow., tho envelop of a 


acters of the Cyclobranchiata. 
cyclocephali, n. Plural of cyclocephalus. 
cyclocepbalic (Sl^kld-se-tal'ik or -sef'a-lik), a. 
[< cyclocephalus -f Uc.] Pertaining i’o or re- 
sembling a cyclocephalus. 
cyclocepAalUB (si-klo-sof'a-lus), M. ; pi. cycloce- 
phali (di). [NL., < (*r. «t'«/iof, a circle, ■+• 
head.] 1. In teratoL, a monster whose eyes are 
in contact or united in one. — 2. The head of 
one suffering from hydrocephalus. Dunglison. 
Oycloclypeina (si-klo-klip-e-i'uH.), n.jtl. [NL., 
< Cycloclypeus -f- A group of foramin- 

ifers, typified by tho genus Cycloclypeus. The test 
is eomplaiiate or leuticul^, having a disk of chamberlete 
disposed lu concentric rings or acervullne layers (with 
more or less lateral thickening), double septa, and a sys- 
tem of Interseptal canals. 

OycloclypeiutB (si-klo-klip-S-i'ng), n. pi. [NL., 
\ Cycloclypeus + -fno.'.] A subfamily of A«>n- 
'Unidte. See Cycloclypeina. 

■ [NL.,<Gr. 

r, a shield.] 



circle: seecurfei, ^ 
sphere touoning three fixed spheres. 

Oyolidinia (sik-li-<liu'i-ii), n. pi. [NL., as Cy- 
didium -1- -in-ia.] In Ehrenberg’s system 
(1836), a family of illoricate, ciliated, entero- 
delous infusorians. See Cyclodinca. 

Oyclidilim (si-klid'i-um), n. [NL. (Mtillor, 
1786), < Gr. kvkXoc, a circle, -1- mm. -hW.] A 
ffenuB of holotrichous infusorians, now referred 
to the rieuronemidte, inhabiting botJi fresh and 
salt water, as C. glaucoma. This Is one of the first 
animalcuIoB to appear In hay-lnfiislons, In which It often 


iliaclea, C. elongatue, growing to a length of 2J feet, com- 
mon in the Mrisiasippi valley, and popularly known as 
tbe blaek-horee, euekerel, gourd-mouth, gourdeeed-tucker, 
tucker, and Mitiouri ttusker. 

cycler (sl'kl^r), n. Same as cyclist, 2. 
cycli, n. Plural of cyclus. 1. 
cyidian (sik'U-an), a. [< L, cyclus, a cycle, -1- 
Wan.] Same as cyclic. 

Tlie Cyelian poets, who formed the Introduction and 
continuation to the Iliad, were therein as much drawn 
upon as Homer himself. 

C. O. Muller, Manual of Archaeol. (trans.), $ 415. 

cyclic (sik'lik), a. and n. [= F. cyclique = Sp. 
cklico = Pg. cyclico = It. ciclico, < L. cyclicus, 
< Gr. KVKhiK^, < idiK?Mc, a circle : see cycle.] I. 
a. 1, Pertaining to or moving in a cycle or cir- 
cle ; specifically, governed by a regular law of 
variation, according to which the final and ini- 
tial terms of tho scries of changes or states are 
identical. 


2. Connected with a literary cycle : speoifical- 
ly applied to certain ancient Greek poets (some- 


OycUfera (si-klif 'e-rll), w, pi. [NL., < Gr. kvk?.<h', 
circle, -h jerre = IB. bearV^ An oi^or of fishes 
comprising ganoids with subcircular or cycloid 
scales : same as Cyologanoidei. 

cycUfying (sik'li-n-ing), a. [Pnr. of *cycli/y, 
s LL. cyclus, a circle, + -fy.] In geom., redu- 
cing to a circular form.- Ovcllfy^ line, the gen- 

uratbr of a cyolifying surface. — vyoUiying plime, a tan- 
gent plane to a oyclifylng surface.— Cyolllldng aurfkce, 
a developable surface in which a twisted curve lies, and 
which, being developed into a plane, transforms tho curve 
Into a circle. 

Oyclinea (si-klin '«-&), «. pi. [NL. (Dana, 1852), 
< Gr. kI'kAoc, circle, "+ -inea.] A primary divi- 
sion or “legion” of cyolometopous crabs, pro- 
posed for the genus Jcanthocyclus, 

cyclist (si'klist), n. [< cjfctei, n., + 1. One 
who reckons by cycles, or believes in the cyc- 
lic recurrence of certain olasses of events; 
specifloally, one who believes in the cyolio char- 
acter of meteorologic phenomena, and of po- 
litical and commenual crises, and endeavors to 
connect them with tbe cyclic changes of the 
sun’s spots. — 2. [Partly as an inclusive abbre- 
viation of bicydist and trieycUst: see cycled, n., 9.] 
One who rides a bicycle or a tricycle. Also cyoter. 


lydoctypem -4- -ina.] 'A ’subfamily 
muUnidte. See Cycloclypeina. 

Oycloclypens (si-klo-klip'e-us), n. 
kvkTmc, a circle, + L. dypeus, dupe\ 

The typical gonus of Cycloctypcma. 
yclocCBllc (si-klp-se'lik), a. ' [< Qr. KlKh)^. a cir- 
cle, + KoMa, the belly, the intestines, + -»c.] 
i^ranged in coils ; ooflod : applied to the intes- 
tines of birds when thus disposed, in distinction 
from orthoceelic. 

CTclode (si'klod), w. [< Gr. kvk^oc, a circle, 
oddf, way, path. Invented by Silvester, 18^.] 
In aeom., the nth involute of a circle. 
Oyclodinea (si-klo-din'^-a), n. pi. [NL., < Gr. 
KVK/2i6t)c, circular (see peloid), -1- -inea.] In 
Stein’s system of classification (1878), a fam- 
ily of peritrichous infusorians, represented by 
the genera Mesodinium, Didinium, and Vrocen- 
trum. 

cyclodinean (sl-klo-din'f-an), a. [< Cydodinea 
+ -on.] Of or pertaining'to the Cydodinea. 
OyclodUB (si-klo'dus), n. [NL., < Qr. k(ikXoc, 


nuB of skinks or 
sand-lizards, of 
the familv Ncin- 
cidai, having 
four short 6-toea 
limbs, thick cir- 
cular scales, a 
round tail, and 
scaly eyelids, it 
is named from the 
broad spheroidal 
crowns of the teeth, 
i and adapted for 

heiS^edr" crushing, as shown 

Sr. articular bona; SO, baaioccipital i in tho side view at 
SS, basUphenold i fo, columella ! D, den. the Skull herewith 

tali opO, opfflhotlc: A'd, parietal ; P/, '»*». 
poatfiontali Pt. palaUnei Pimx, premax- most existing lacer- 
bla; P^, prefrontal) Pre, prodtlc ; Pt, tlllaHS, to the dlvl- 
t. ■ Sion Gionoeronio or 

Ke.\oSeT)^m’oxite5^Sg»^i«^!Sii oolumn-skulls, hav- 
(aclal nervea log a well-develop- 



of Cyclodut, ei 



OfcAodiui 

ed eoimMlU enmU, u ihown ta the flgnn. C.gigtuU* 

a. and n. I. a. Of 
or relating to the Cudoganoidei. 

H. n. A fish of the order OudogawAdei. 

Oyologanoidei ([Bi'kl^-g^noi'df-i), n.pi. [NL., 
< Or. KbK?M(, a oirole, + wL. Ganoiaei, q. v. J An 
order of oaseous ganoid fiahea, with well-dovel- 
oped branchioategal raya, the bonea of the head 
nearly aa in the tmeoata, and the aoalea thin and 
generally rounded or cycloid. The apeoiea are 
moatly extinct, but one family, AmiidtB, atill 
Rurvivea in the freah watera of North America, 
^e cut under AmiideB. 

eyclogen (ai'klQ-jen), n. [< Gr. k{)kXoc, a oirole, 
ring, + -yevw, producing: see -gen. J Adicoty- 
ledonoua plant with concentric woody oirolea ; 
an exogon. 

eyclograph (ai'kl 9 -«&f), n. [< Qr. KVK^oypa- 
^Iv, deeoribe a oirole, < icbicXot, a oirole, + yfM- 
feiv, describe, write.] An instrument for de- 
Bcrimng area of oirolea. it cousUte of two wheek 
of unequal diameter adjustable upon a oommon rod, to 
which the descrlblug pencil U attached. A Rreator or 
less curvature is given oy moving the small wheel from nr 
toward the larger. 

cycloid (ri'kloid), a, and n. [= F. eycloide = Sp. 
deloide = Pg. oycloide = It. eicloide, < Gr. kv- 
oontr. auicXiidw, like a circle, < (ct/eXog, a 
circle, S- eWof, form.] I. a. 1. Beaembling a 
circle; having a circular form. Bpeciflcally — 
2. In ichth . : (a) More or leas circular, with con- 


1428 eydopadio 

ment for recording ttie revolutiona of a wheel JTydroaoo, correaponding to Hydromeduaas: op* 
or the diatanoe traveraed by a vehicle ; an odom- posed to Toponeura. Emer. 
eter. — 2. A oirole-aquarer. cycloneural (ai-kld-nft'ral), a. [< Cycloneura 

C^clometopa (ri/klq-me-td'pj), n. pi. [NL., + -ah] Haring a complete nerve-ring, as a 
\ Gr. a/j/cAor, a circle, + uh<jirov, front, face.] hydromeduaan ; apeoiflcally, of or pertaining to 
A auperfamily group of brachyurous decapod the Cycloneura; not toponeural. 
cruataceanH. lu technical characters are : a short, cyclOIliC (ai-klon'ik), a. [< eyclone + -io.] Of 
nyw..! snteriprly and laterally pro- pertaining to or of the nature of a cyclone; 

and the nmlTgeHltirt^o^ni^Tn™ho’ basal joint o? the ss, a cyclomc area; action ; “the cy- 

loat pair of thoracic lugs. It contains such genera os clonic motion iii auu-apota,” Young. 

Canc^, Carnnuo. Portunut, Xantho etc., and corre cydontcally (Bi-klonM-kal-i).adg. In the man- 

»' » hi;. . w™.. 

characterised as having the carapace very large, arched CyclOHOSCOpe (ai-klo'uS-skdp), n. [< Gr. KiiOoi, 
in ^nt, and narrowed behind ; the legs moderately long ; a circle (aeo cyclone), + CKonciv, view.] A hurri- 

Leach, it has also been called Cancrotdea, and divided Vlfies, 8. J., Havana) consiatiog of an outer 
into tiic ‘‘legions" Cancrinea, Cyclinea, CotyttoiiUa, and card with oompass-pointa and an mner mova- 
Thelph^nea. It includes the principal edible crabs of |)ie Uuea, to ahow the direction of n 

the northern aeaa. .. ... ... 


Dyclometopita . . . 

[NL.] Same aa Cyclometopa. Imp. 


(ai ' kid - me - top ' i - 1^, 


«. J 
. IHct. 


tion of the various atmoroherio currents con- 


CyclometopoUB (8i'’kld-m6-t6'pu8), a. [< Cyclo- 

— J ,1 Pertaining to or having the his vicinity and the bearing of its center. 

' nvc1nna.Ma. fai .1r1n-'n& ' Hd-h.1. n. 


metopa + -o»«.] „ .. 

characters of the Cyctometopa. 
cyclometric (si-kld-met'rik), a. [= 

"" . . 5 .] 


Oyclopacea (al-klq-pa'ad-^), n. pi. [NL., < 
F. cyclo- Cyclops, 2, + -aceo.] A superfamily groim of 
yeom., re- entomostracous crustaceans, taking name from 


n. 

oiroumfereuce 



m4trique; as cyeUmetry + -i«.] , 

lating to the division of a circumference into the genus Cyclops ; an iuexact synonym of Co- 
equal parts. pepoda. 

cyclometry (si-klom'e-trii, n. [= F. cyclomS- cyclopaadla, cyclopaadic, etc. See cyclopedia, 
trie = Sp. ciclometria, < Gr. (tb/cAof, a circle, + etc. 

-peTfiia, < fifrixw, a measure.] 1. The art of cyclope (si'klop), a. [< L. Cycloneus : see cy- 
measuring circles; speoiflcally, the attempt to clopean.] Haring or using a single eye ; cyclo- 
square the circle. peon. [Poetical.] 

I must toll you, that Sir II. Savllc has confuted Joseph Bveii as the patient watchers of the night,— 

Scaliger t cyclmtukf^f cyclopr gleaners u( the fruitful skies,— 

Waliu, liuo Correction of Hobbes, p. 116. Show the wide misty way where heaven U white 

Ail paved wltl> suns that daze our wondering eyes. 

0. If. Ilolmet, To Christian (iuttfried Elirenberg. 


tain fishes. See ou£ imder scale. (6) Having 
somewhat circular scales, as a fish ; specifically, 
pertainiim to the Cyeloidei. 
n. n. f. A curve generated a point in the 

ice or on a radius of a circle when 2. The theory of circular functions. 

the circle is rolled - • 

along a straight 
line and kept al- 
ways in the same 
plane. When tlm 
point U in the circum- 
ference of tito gener- 
ating circle the curve 
generated is the com- 

cycloidj wlienlt 

tlve canal not compressed Into a nucleus, the testes and 


Cycloida 

The railing wheel carries tliree pencllt i uicunn • wiiou is 

!h5* St n 1“ 'Vlthin tlie circle 

curtate cycloid? the curve U a prolate 

cycloid ; and when it 
is on a radius produced beyond the circle tlie curve la h 
euftofe cycloid. The cycloid is of great importance lit 
relation to the theory of wave-motion. 

2. In iehth., a cycloid fish; a fish with cycloid 
scales, or one of the Cyeloidei.— companion to 
tlia oyoloid, a curve descrlDed by the intersection of a 
vertical line from the point of contact of a wliecl rollint 
on a horizontal rail with a horizontal line from 
point on the circumference of the wheel. 

CTCloidal (sl-kloi'dal), a. [< cycloid + -oh] 1. 
Same as cycloid. — 2. Of or pertaiuing to a cy- 
cloid ; of the nature of n oyoloid : as, the cy- 
cloidal space Ghat is, the apace contained be- 
tween the cycloid and ita base). 

a Place 
was ac- 
,n those gen- 


Oyclomyaria (si klo-mi-a n-A), n.pl. [NL., < cydopean (si-kl$-pe'an), a. [= F. cyeloptSen, < 
Or. a. aXof, a cirole, + muscle, lit. a moime, c^iopSm, < Gr. KnaAriwiof, byclopean (archi- 
= B. mouee. Ct. mmcle.^ In (Claus's olassifica- tectnre), < TLbKho>\>, Cyclops.] Of o^pertaining 
tion, an order of free-smmming tuiucates or ^r exhibiting the chaS^oteristics of, any ol 

mouth and atrial opening surrounded by lobes, the capital when used With direct ref eronco to theao 
mantle delicate, the muscles arranged in closed rings, beings: as, Cycmpean architecture. Bee below.] 
the dorsal wall of the pharyngeal cavity formed by a Hpecincaily— (a) Having a tingle eye in the middle of the 


ovaries maturing s^mnltaneously, and development a. , — 

*- .-J alternation of generations. Ing a stage of development ; or monstrous, from defect of 


nent, as in some of the crustaceans ; 


al generatl. „ , — , 

side. Cteiw, Stodlogy (trons.), n. 109. separated. It occurs, for example, occasionally in theplg. 

CyclOXny&rian ( 8 i‘''kl 9 -mi-a'ri-an), a. [< Cy- (l>) single and situated In the miiidle of the forehead, as 
clomyaria + -«w.] Pertaining to or baring the 

■S V-no + .«! ] P5rUJ.mg t. or oi tto Mture TTS 

or a cyclone , cyclonic. either unhewn or more or less irregularly shaped and llt- 

The cyclonal curvature of the wind orbit is accompanied ted togctlief , usually polygonal, but in some more recent 


d mark. 




It Is doubtful whether, at three years old, L 
could count much beyond ton ; and If, at six, he 
qnainted with any other cycloidal curves than thi 


Sveratt, Orations, I 


oycloidean (sl-kloi'd^-an), a. and n. [< Cycloi- 
dei + -on.] I. a. Pertaining to or haring the 
characters of the Cyeloidei, 

H. n. One of the Cyeloidei. 

Oycloideit (si-kloi'df-i), n. pi. [NL., < Gr. 
KVKkoti&it, circular: see cycloid.'] In L. Agas- 
siz’s system of classification, the fourth order 
of fishes, including those with cycloid scales— 
that is, scales of the usual type, marked with 
concentric rings and not enameled or pecti- 
nated. It was contrasted with the orders Ctenoidei, 
Oanoidei, and Ptacoidei. It has proved to be an artlllciul 
assemblage of forms, embracing most of tlie malacoptory- 
gian fishes of Cuvier, but also many of his acanthoptery- 
gians, and is not uuw In use. 

cjrcloimber (al-kloim'bftr), n. [< Qr. kvs^c, 
circle; 2d clement not obvious.] In geom., a 
curve drawn on the surface of a right cylinder so 
that when toe cylinder is developed the curve 
becomes a oirole. 

OydolabrldfiB (si-kl§-lab'ri-de), n. »i. [NL., < 
Qr. kIhOuoq, oirole (component of Cyeloidei, q. v.), 
+-NL. Labridce, q. v.] The family Labridm, dia- 
tinguiahed by haring cycloid aoalea, and thus 
contrasted with the Ctenolabridai or Pomaoentri- 
da, long supposed to be closely related to them. 

Oyclolites 6d-U^ll'tfiz), n. [NL., < Gr. 
a oirole, + XiOof, a atone.] A genua of fossil 
corals, of the family Fungidos. ^marck, 1801. 

eydoineter (al-klom'e-tftr), n. [< Or. sl/eXot, 
eirole, Hh pirpop, a measure.] 1. An inatm- 


masonry w_ 
bled to be the- 
work of the Cy- 
clopes. It U re- 
markable tor the 
Immense size of 
the stones com- 
monly employ- 
ed, and was most 
frequently used 
for the walls of 
cities and for- 
tresses. 'Tlie 
walls of Tlryns, 
near Nauplla, 
In Greece, men- 
tioned by Ho- 
mer, are a good 
specimen of Cy- 
clopean maaon- 
ry. Thcremalna 

Cyelonea owur at aU hours of the day and night where- consUt of throe courses, of which the stones, 'm^uring 
tom^oes e how ndlnrnal period asdls- from 6 to 0 feet loiig, from 8 to 4 feet wide, and from 2 to 


cyclone (si'kldn), n. [= F. cyclone = Sp. dclon, 
< Or. kukAov, whirling round, ppr. of kvkX(ivv, kv- 
Metv, go round,^ whirl rouuu, aa wind or water, 
move in a oirole, surround, < abxAof , a circle : see 
cycle.] 1. The term introduced into motoor- 
ology by Piddin^on, in 1840, aa a general uamo 
for the class of extensive Rtorms at sea that 
wore at that time supposed to bo characterized 
by the revolution of air in circles about a calm 
center. — 2. Any atmospheric movement, gen- 
tle or rapid, general or local, on land or at sea, 
in which the wind blows spirally around and 
in toward a center, in the northern hemisphere the 
oyolonlo motion Is usually oounter-clookwlse, and in the 
southern hemisphere It is clockwise. Cyclones generally 
develop into oyolonlo atorms. See anHcydone. 



Cyclopean Masonry.— Walle of Amoil in tba 
Troad. (^I-'tom papenof the Archcol. Inst, of 


it long, f 

e rudely „. 

le another. Examples of Cj 


take place under conditions which Involve unequal at- 

moepheric preaaurea or densltlM at the same helghte of Italy, Asia Minor, and'clsewhereT' ■toe' more 'prirolirve 
the atmosphere, due to inequalities In the geographical Cyclopean masonry In Greece, roughly built of stones en- 

distribution of temperature and humidity; but whirl- . . 

winds occur where ■“ — **•'' ■■■•■ ‘ ■" 

or moist, and whe 

roidlty diminish witn neigne ai an aonormaiiy rapia rate. ' 

Cydonaa are thus phenomena resulting from a disturb- ‘-yumpeuia. 
ance of the equilinrluro of the atmosphere considered Teter Lombard’s scholastic eydopada of divinity, 
horlsontally, but whirlwinds and tornadoes have their ori- T. IVdrton, Hist Eng. Poeto'. H. 460. 

gin lu a vertical dUturb«ice of at^he^equUlbrtum. cyclopedia, cyclopwdia (al-klo-pS ' di-fi), n. 

, , , AVI. is«. tona of encyclopedia, encyolopa:dia,’q. V.] 

8. Popularly, a tornado (aueb aa occur in the 1. a book contairing accounts of the principal 
WoBtem States), or any deetruotive atorm. See anbiocta in one branch of science, art, or learn- 
tornado, water/mout, and whirlwind. [U. S.] ing in general; as, a cyclopedia of botany; a cy- 
cyclone-plt (sl'kldn-pit), «. On the prairies ctopedta of mechanics. — 2. In a broader sense, 
and plains or the western United States, a pit a book comprising accounts of all branches of 


circle, + vev/wv, nerve.] A division of or pertaining to a oyolop^a. — 2. Besembiing 


cyclopedic 

a cyclopedia in character or contents ; exhaus* 
tive : as, cyclopedic treatment of a subject, 
cyolopedical, cyclopodical (si-kio-pe'di-kal or 
-pedl-kal), «. Same as cyclopedic. 

Oyolopeo, ». phiral of Cyclops, 1. 

Oyclophis (si'klo-fls), «. [NL., < Gr. Kviiko^, a 
oirclo, + a serpent.] A genus of serpents, 




, — f.., - - , ..yaseam, 

, jxpellod from their country, were fabled a suture, < /Wnretv, sew.] Having the pupa-case 
,, have Duilt in their wanderings the great pre- opening curvilinearly ; specific wy, pertaining 
historic walls and fortresses of Greece. See to or having the characters of the Cyclorliaplw. 
Cyclopean.— 2. [NL.] In sodl., a genus of mi- Oyclosatura (8i-kl()-8&'rH,), n. pi. [NL., < Or. 



nute fresh-water co- 
pepods, typical of the 
family Vyclopidte, hav- 
ing a greatly enlarged 
pair of antennulos 
(the appendages of 
the second somite of 


orous strokes 
they dart through the 
water as if propelled 
by oars, in tiie front of 
the head there is a tieaily 
black median eye, really 
double, but appearins «ln- 

Klo,wheilCethenainOOfthu nuic; m , aniennai ly , I 
Ktmmi. Cycloptouadrieor- dlMei f". fiiyt maxilla: fV'. kc- 
nut ia a common water-flea T* ™ *’ a ol' 

uf frexh-water pond* and Jlon or en^S^Ue ‘ 
ditches. See Copepoda. 



sMoi', a circle, + aoiipoj, lizard.] A division 
of lacertilians or lizards. They have a short Uilck 
tongue, scarcely extensible; a round pupil; a long tail with 
the anus not tenninal ; 2 or 4 short feet, or none ; the hoidy 
eltlier lacerttform or serpentlform ; the back with large 
scales; and the belly with scales not overlapphig and ar- 
ranged In croaa-hands. The diviaion cuntaiua the Chalei- 
dee, Zemurulm, and KepUopodidee (to which some add the 
monitors, etc.). Tlie group is by some made a family, 
.r ............ 

^ Pertaimng to or having 
the characters of the Cyclosaura. 

I n. ». One of the Cyclosaura. 

' cycloscope (si'klp-skop), n. [< Gr. kIkXoc, a 
I circle, + (T/co7r«v, view.] An apparatus invented 
by McLeod and Clarke for measuring velocities 
of ri 


cyclosaurian (si-kl^s&'ri-an), a. and n. 
closaura + -i-an,"] I. a. P ' ‘ ’ 


of the family Colubridm, containing the familiar 
and beautiful green-snake of the United States, 
C, vernalis. See green-snake. 

~ - - - - , fai.lrlA.fnr'i-dnV « «f. [NL., < 

iporoulate 
the f 


lily Cyclopteridm. 


circle, + (T/co7r«v, view.] An apparatus invented 
by McLeod and Clarke for measuring velocities 
of revolution at a given instant, it conslau es- 
sentially of a revolving ruled eylhider that may be exam- 
ined through an opening partially closed by a tuning-fork 
■■‘bratlng at a known rate. The observation depends on 
le persistence of vision, and when the intermittent ap- 
laranco of the ruled linos, seen past the vibrating fork, 
•- the raf 




leumes continuous, an Index shows upon a scale 


istropodous molliisks, typified by the gomis by vartousC^rhor^with^SS Umirs °^8ee 


Oyclophoridts (m-klWor'i-do), n. nl. 
Cyclophorus + -idw.] A family or 


mstropof 

(Jyclopno} 


)St(m%dce. They have a depressed shell with circular 
atierturo and a plurlsplral operculum. Loading gencia 
are Cyelophorue, Cyeloiuii, Pmnaliue, biplorntiuitiiia, and 
Pupina. Also cilllod dyelotidpe. 

Oyclophorns (si-klof'o-rus), n. [NL., < Or. sv- 
nAo^pnc, moving in a circle, < kIk/oc, a circle, + 
-^pof, < i^iftnv = E. beari.j 


moiiusks, typical of the fam- 
ily Cyclophorido’, or referred 
to the family Cyclostomidtc. 
cyclopia (si -kid 'pi -ft), n. 
[NL., < L. Cyclops, < Gr. Ki - 




Cyclops: see Cyclops.'] In tcrdU>L,& mal- 
' itfon in which the orbits form a single 


ilopic (sl-klop'ik), a. [< Cyclops -t- -ic.] £Cap, 
I.C., according to use.] Of, pertaining to, 
resembling the Cyclopes; eyefopeau. spedfl- 


. Cyclopia, a 
rcle, + JToijf 


forniation i 

continuous cavity. Also called synophthalmia, 

cyclopic(sl-klop'ik),a. 

or I.C., accord 

or resembling 

cally— (o) One-eyed; cyclot)cnn (which see), lleiico— (b) 

Seeing <mly one part of a sniijoct ; oiio-sidod. (e) (ligantic. 

Sending a hill of doflaneo to all physicians, cliirurgcons, 
and ap^itliccarles, as so many bold giants, orryHopick moii- 
stors, who dally sock to fight against Heaven liy Iheir re- 
bellious drugs and doses I Artif. IlandieimeneM. 

cyclopid (sl'klo-pid), n. A member of tlie Cy- 
clopkke. 

OyclopidSB (si-klop'i-de), n. pi. [NL., < Cyclops, 

2, •+■ -Khf. J A family of minute entomostracous 
crustaceans, of the gnathostomatous section of 
Copepoda: so called from their simple single eye. 

They are mostly frt'sh-waUtr forms, witlinut any heart, 
the second pair of anteima) 4-jointed and not biramoua, 
the anterior anteiinse of the male prehensile, and the flfth 
pair of feet nullmeiitary. They are extretncly prollllc, 
and It Is estImaUd that In one summer a female may be- 
come the progenitrix of more than four million descen- 
dants. They undergo many transformatiuiu before attain- 
ing maturity. See cut under Cyclops. 

cyclopine (Bi'kl 9 -pin), n. [< NL. C 
genus of plants (< Gr. kvkaoc, a circ,_, , 

(ttoJ-) s= E./oo<), + An alkaloid obtained 

from plants of the genus Cyclopia, 
cyclopite (sl'klo-plt), n. [< Cyclopean + -ite^.] 

A crystallized variety of anorthite, occurring in 
geodes in the dolerite of the Uyclopean isles or 
rooks on the coast' of Sicily, opposite Aciroalc. 
cycloplegla (Sl-klo-ple'ji-a,), n. [NL., < Gr. 
xhxXof, a circle, + a stroke.] Paralysis 

of the ciliary muscle of the eye. 

Oyclops (sl'klops), w. [= F. Cyclone = 8p. Ci- 
clo^ = It. Cklope = Pg, Cyelope = D. G. Cyclope 
= Dan. 8w. Cyclop, < L. Cyclops, pi. Cyclopes, < 

Gr. Kiiiehjif), pi. Kt'K/Uiwrff, Cyclops, lit. round- 
eyed, < KVK>o<;, a circle, + inp, eye. ] 1 . PI. Cy- 
clopes (sl-klo'pez) or Cyclops, In Gr. myth, and 
legend: (a) A giant with but one eye, which 
was circular and in the middle of the forehead. 

According to the Hestoilic legend, there were three t'y- 
clopss of the race of Titans, sons of Uranus and He, who 
forgedthe thunderbolts of Zens, Pinto's helmet, and Posei- 
don’s trident, and wore ronsidered the primeval patn>ns 
of all stiiiths. Tholr workshops wore afterward said to be 
under Mount Etna. 

The Cyclops here, which lalwur at the Trade, 

Aro Jcalousie, Fear, Sadness, and Despair. 

Cowley, The Mistress, Monopoly. 

(6) In the Odyssey, one of a race of gigantid, 
lawless cannibal shepherds in Sicily, tmder the stmight. 


/•«.„! . .. and fcof., circulation, as of blood or other fluid: 

braced fhe trim cfipferidi"!* weW ami applied to the ourrents in 

Gobiesoeidm. (fc) In oiiiither's system It includes the true 'which circulate the finely granular protoplasmic 
Cyclopteridm and also jApatidulm. (e) By Gill and Amer- substances in Protozoa, Infusoria, etc,, as within 
lean writer* generally It Is restricted to Cyehpieroidea ot the body of members of the genus Paramecium, 

rSK' ««.<> «< (..mmimfer,, 

species inhabit the cold seas of the northeni liemUpbcrc. originally, to the movement occasionally observ- 
Oyclopterinfi (si-klop-te-rl'ntt), «. [NL., able in the latex of plants, now to the streaming 

C Cydoptvrus -h j 'In Gimthoirs system of movomont of protoplasm within the cell, 
classification, the first group of his family Dis- It is by the contractility of the protoplasmic layer that 
coholi, having two soparate dorsal fins, and 12 the curious eyelom , . . Is carried on within the El^t- 
abdo^inal ami 10 caudal vertebrm. , . J : micros » ^4. 

cyclopterine (sl-klop'te-rin), o. and w, I. a. cyclospermous (si-klo-spor mush «• [< Or. 
Of or relating to the (Jyclopterina or restricted + ctrlppa, seed, + -o««,] In 

Cuclonteridtv having the embryo coilod about the cen- 

li. «. One of the CyclopteHna. tral albumen, as the seeds of CarmMlacea. 

cyclopteroid (si-klopWold), «. and n. I. a. OyclOBtoiM ( 8 i-kl 08 't 0 -m}l), n. [NL., fern. sing. 
Of or relating to the CyclopUti^idce. 0" 2 nout. p\,) ot eyclostomus: see tmclos- 

n. «. A fisli of the famUy Cyclopteridm or <'>»»<>««.] 1. The typical genus of the family Cy- 
auperfnmilv Cyclopteroidea. clostomulw: so called from the circular aperture 

fhrelontArolilA'A (ai-klon-te-roi 'dA-lt) n nl Of the shell. Very littfcrent limits have been given to 
'toi C f'uel,„04,rui4 A- A ^*'0 ohi writers IticliidinK not only all the true Cyeloito- 

[NL., < f yt/o/ifiTMS -i- -Oldca.] Asuperfamily Of but also the Cyelophoridm and Pomatiidcs, while 

acaiithopterygian fishes, distinguished by tho by most modern writers It Is limited to tliose with a cal- 
developmeiit of a suctorial disk resulting from careou* pauclspiral operculum flattened and having an 
the union of the ventral ibis and the fixture of eccentric nucleus. The simcles are numerous ; they IWe 
their r.y, to Cep,lvi.lK>;e,. It ioolnde, tho SiJSit ' 

families Cyclopteridm and Upandidm. 2. [Used as a plural.] The cyclostomatous 

Oyclopterns (si-klop'te-rus), n. [NL., < Gr. vertebrates, or myzonts. 
kvkM, a circle, rtrepSy, Wing.] A genus of OyclOBtomata (si-klo-sto'ma-tft), «. pi. [NL,, 
fishes, typical of the family Cycwptmdtp. Bytlio nout. p\. ot cyclostomatus : %oo cyclostomatous,] 
1. A division of gymnoleematous polyzoans 



older authors ft was made to include all forms with an 
iiu])Orfectly uasifled skeleton and tho ventral tins united 
In a broad suctorial disk ; by later authors it is restricted 
to the lunip-flsh (C. lumjnu) and closely related species. 

cyclorama (sl-klo-rft'mft), n. [< Gr. kIikAoc, a 


having tubular cells, partially free or entirely 
connate, a terminal opening with a movable 
lip, and no avicularia nor vibracula : opposed 
to Chilostomata and Ctenostomata. it is subdivitlod 
Into Artimdata or Iladieatu (family CHsiidai), and Inar- 
ticutntii or Incrustala, containing the rest of the families. 
2, In GiintheFs system of classification, a sub- 
class of fishes having the following technical 
characters : tho skeleton cartilaginous and no- 
tochordal, without ribs and without real jaws; 
skull not separate from tho vertebral column ; 
no limbs ; mils in the form of fixed sacs with- 
out branchial arches, 6 or 7 in number on each 
side ; one nasal aperture only ; mouth circular 
suoker-like ; and heart without bulbug arte- 


circle, + apa//a,aview,<<5p«»',8ee.] Arepresen- riosus. Also called Cyclostomi, Cyclostomia, 
tation of a landscape, battle, or other scone, Marsipobranchii, and Monorhina. 
arranged on the walls of a room of cylindrical cyclOBtomate (si-klos't^mat), a. [< NL. cy- 
shape, and so executed as to appear in natural clostomatus; soo cyclostomatous ] Same as ty- 
perspectivo, the spectators occupying a posi- closUmous. 

tion in the center ; a circular panorama. of thu thirty-tliree cyclostomate forms, thirteen had pr«- 

It is only within a generation that cyoloranuu have been vlously been known In a fossil state. Sieience, IX. S60. 
palnted aml eonstructod cyclOStOXnatOUS (si-klo-stom'a-tus), a. [< NL. 

vJrtw. * Ann ^., 1886. p. 278. 'yclostomatus, < Gr. •/cixilof, a circle, + erd- 
cyclorama -t- pa{r-), mouth.] Having a circular oral aper- 
of the nature of a cyclo- ture, or round mouth. 8 peolflcally—(o) Pertaining to 


cbanical perfection. Appleton's Ann. Cye., 1886, p. 278. 

cycloramic (sl-kl^ram'ik), a. 

-ic.] Relating to or of the nabiiru us IS uyeiu- ture, or round mouth. Speolflcally— .... 

™™a. the polyzoan Cyelottumala. (ft) Pertaining to the round- 

The laws of cyeforamfe perspective have been understood moutlied Ashes, the lampreys and hags. The usual form 




three eciituriM. " ■ In ichthyology is eycloetoinoui. 

AppUton’s Ann. Cye., 1886, p. 278. cyclostome (rn'kl^-stom), a. and n. [< NL. ey- 
...... . elostomus: Bee cyclostomous.] I. a. Bame as 

cyclostomous. ' 

The cyelottome Fishes, possessed of cerebral ganglia that 
are tolerably manifest, lead us to the ordinary flshea, in 
which these ganglia, Imlividually much larger, fora a 
cluster of masses, or rudimentary brain. 

U. Spencer, Frin. of Psychol., 1 8. 


Oyclorhapha (sl-klor'a-fft), n, pi. [NL., neut. 
pi. of cyclorhaphus : see cyclorhaphous. ] A prime 
division of dipterous insects, containii^ those 
in which the pupa-ease opens curvilinearly: 
opposed to Orthorkapha, in which the ease sphts 
stmght. Brauer. 


o^doBtonw 

n. «. 1- A fish of the order CyclosUmi; a 
toarsipobranch ; a monorbine; a lamprey or 
hw.— 2. A gastropod of the family Cyclosto- 

Oyclostomi (si-kios'to-mi), n. pi. rNL., pi. of 
cycloniomus : see eycloaUmom.'] In Cuvier’s 
system of olassifioation, the second family of 
has second order, Chondropterj/ffii branchiia fixis, 
with the mouth formed into a sucker, contain- 
ing the lampreys and hags, or the cyclosto- 
mous, monorhine, or marsipobranchiate fishes : 
a synonym of UaraipobrmchU. 

eyolostoinld (si-klos't^mid), «. A gastropod 
of tho family Cycloatomidm. 

Oyclostomlase (rf-klp-gtorn'i-ds), n. pi. [NL., 
^ Cyoloatoma + -idoe.'l A family of tsenioglos- 
sate gastropods to which different limits have 
been fissigned. (a) By tho old writers It was extended 
to all the oiiureulate land-sbella. (b) Later it was limited 
to those with a circular aperture to the shell, (c) By 
most modern oonchologiats It Is restricted to forms with 
comporatlvoly narrow lateral teeth bearing several uusps, 
broad marginal 
teeth having ser- 
rated or pectlnlform 
orowoB, f — ■ ■ 
sliuU with 

a pauclsiilrul oner- 
enlnm. Tliospeetes 
are numerous in 
tropical and subtropical eoniitrles, and a few, as Cyclnfto- 
ma tfleiiaiu, extend Into temperate regions. They are chief- 
ly found In forests and damp places. The utnler surface 
of the foot Is Impressed by a longltudlnnl grtxive, and tho 
sides are alternately moved lii progression, widle the long 

rostrum I« used for pulling forward. 

OycloBtomiiLsa (8i''kio-9td-mi'n6). «. pi. [NL,, 
< OycloHfoma + -inm.] A subfamily of Cydosto- 
-...VI,., j^ud con- 
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OyelothurinSB (rf'kl*-thu-ri'n6), n. pi. [NL., 2. A gonug of gpiderg. Rev. O. P. Cambridge, 
\ Cyclothurus + •tnte.] A subfamily of South 1840. — 8. In entom., a genus of beetles. 
American arboricole ant-eaters, of the familv cydippid (8l-dip'id), n. A ctenophoran of the 
■' *f hmily Cydiimkw. 

^ ^ , I, Oydippid® (m-dip'i-d6), n. pf. [NL., < Cj/dipiHi, 

and tifth digits of the fore paws am so rediioed Unit only ] , + -u/o’.] A family of saeeate etenonhorans. 
two ureyisllde exter^lly and inner .liglt of tlio hiiid typified by the genus Cudij 
sc rudimentary. These ant-cators live in / 

jubic sloths. 

cyclothurine (m-klo-thfi'rin), a. and n. I. a. 

Pertaining to the subfamily Cydothurina. 
n. n. One of the Cydothurina;; a eyclothure. 

Also written cydoturine. 


m uunvuit? nui''eui'Vrn| oi i-uw 

Myrmecophagidte ; the two-toed ant-eaters of 
the single genus Cyclothurus. The iirst, fourth, 
and titth digits of the fore paws am so rediined tliut only 

two are rlslldc externally, and tho inner digit of tlio hind tvoiflod hv the irnnns Cudimw. 

■ ■ - -- - - unco (> ult. E. ««»«■'*, OMince, ip y.), prop. pi. 

R. tnala, apples) of Cymnius, adj. ; ' Ur, kwu- 
w (sc. //yXov, apple), a quince, uvowia, a^iunce- 

j cydoturine. tn 

Oyclothunis (si-klq-thu'ms), n. [NL., for €y- 
dotur u.a, Hir, '' . 


tree, neut. and fern, of KwWioc, adj., pertaining 
to Kwitipifl. L. Cydonia, a town of Crete, now 
, < Gr. Kistiiawbf, round {nee Cydotm), ■¥ Cauea.] 1. A rosaceous genus of plaute, in- 
ovpd, a tail.l The typical and only genus of eluding the quince, etc., now refeired to i^ri«. 
tho subfamily Cydothurina;, containing the lit- ladybirds, family 

tie two-toed ant-eater of Brazil, C. d«dacfy/«j», Cocmndlida. Mulsant. - i , on 

and a species of Costa Rica, C. dorsalis. See cydonin (si dq-um), n. [< Cpdonia, 1, + -in .] 
Cydothurina;. The mucilage of qiiinoe-seeds. 

c^clotid^ (Si-klot'id), n. A gastropod of the c^donium^^^si-do'ni-um), n. [See CydonUi.-] 

Oyclo&d^^i-kTot'i-ilS), n. pi. [NL., < Ci/c/o- cyeBlOgnOBis (si-e^si-og-no'sis), «. [< Gr. iciap 
f«s + -id«!.'l Afamilyofphanoropneiunonous mc. .pregnancy, + yrwcif, knowledge.] Diag- 
ossate gastropods. Th« eyes am situated at pregnancy. Dunglison. 


spiral trenioglossate gastropods. 

lUliuir- the outer liases of Uie teiitacU 


tentacles 

lltUo (nirereiitiatecl from tlie otliers ; 
10 Jaws ; and the shell is spiral with a circulni 


nosis of preguanoy. Imnglison. 
cyeBiology (si-e-si-ol'o-ji), n. [< Gr. sis^mr. 


say: 


muhv, containing th*> typical species, ai 
trasting with the subfamilies Cistulince, Lioinoi- 
nw. and Ttcaliinw. 

cyclostomouB (si-klos'to-mus), a. [< NL. cyelo- 
stomus, < Gr. kuk^, a circle, + oto/m, mouth.] 
Having a round month, as a lamprey, or a round 
aperture of the shell, as a cyc.lostomid ; specifi- 
cally, in ichth., pertaining to tho Cydostomi. 
Also cycloatomatc, q/clostome. 

OyclOSCOmUB (Hl-klos't^-mus), n. [NL. : see oy- 
clostomom.} Same as Cyclostoma, 1. 
0j7Clostrema (ci-kl^stre'rnH,), n, [NL., improp. 


, , • V ■■ . . see -oloay.'l In physiol,, the science 

ajMsrtum, closahle by a nmltlspiral operculum. Same ns - 

cViu 7 >/uirui.e. i of gostatlou or priignancy. 

cyclotomic (si-kld-tom'ik), a. K Or. svkM, (si-e'sis), n. [NL,, < Gr. sd/mc, preg- 

emdo, + ro////, a' cutting, + -«c.] In i/c«iii., nancy, < xwroi, be pregnant.] Ih-eguaucy; con- 
pertaining to the theory of the division of the oeption, Punglison. 

circumference of a eirelo into aUquot parts.— cygneoUB (sig'ne-us), a. [< L. cjgnus, cycnm, 
Cyclotomic divisor. Hw divisor. a swan: see cyyi/cf.] In biyofoyy, curved like 

cycloturine, Oycloturus. See eyclothuriuc, Cy- a swan’s neck, liraitlmaitc. 
dothurus. cygnet (sig'net), n, [Formerly cimet, < OF. 

Oyclotus (si-klo'tus), n. [NL., < Or. kvhXuti'm;, *dgnct, eqiuv. to '•ctgtiel, cipwau, dim. of 

rounded, < M'/tioiwv, make round, < /fr«>of, a cir- ’’ *“ ' i- 

elo.] A g«mus of gastropodous inollusks, of tlio 

■ ido , or giving the name < 'yc/o- It. ceccro, a swan, < ML. rcciw tin, def ntt«, a cor- 


faniily Cydophond.. , 
tida; to the same group. 

Oyclura (Si-kl6'rii), «. [NTj.. < Gr. KfcxXoc, a 
circle, + ovp6, tail.] A genus of lizards, of the 


for *Cydotremn, < Gr, 


circle, + Tpf/jia 


hole.] A genus of gastropods, typical of the 
family Oydostremida;. 

OyclOBtremldte (sI-klG-strem'i-de), u. III. [NTi., 
V Cycloatrema + -idte.] A family of rhipido- 
glossate gastropods, typified by the genus Cy- 
dostrema. They have ciliated flllfurm tentacles, lateral 
oIrrutM appendaaua, a wide median tooth and tour nar- 
row teeth on each side, and marginal teeth with denticu- 
lated bordcra; the shell la depressed, umbilieuted, non- 
nacreuus, and white. The species are of sinall size and 
found In almost all seas. 

cyclostylar (si-klo-Bti'lttr), a, [< Gr. xt'/eXof, 
a circle, + <TTP^f,'a pillar, style, + -«r2.] In 
arch,, consisting of a circular range of col- 
umns; monopteral. 

cyclostyle (srklo-stil), n. [< Gr. kMoc, a cir- 
cle, + crrb/loc, a pen.] An apparatus for mak- 
ing duplicate copies of letters, circulars, etc., 
written on sensitized paper with a pen of pe- 
culiar make, or with a typewriter. The first copy 
is used as au impressluu-plate, and inked with an inkiiiK- 
roller to produce subsequent copies. 

cyclosystem (sl-klo-sis'tem), n. [< Gr. k/kAoi;, 
a oirole, -4- aOarypd, system.] The circular ar- 
rangement of the pores of certain hydroeoral- 
lino aealephs (the stylasterids), simulating the 
oalionlar systems of anthozoan corals in ap- 
pearance. Moseley, 1881,. 

eyclothure (si'klo-thur), n. An animal of the 
genus Cyclothurus ; a two-toed ant-oator. 


F. cygne = I’r. eigne = It, evgno, a swan (of. OF. 
dsne‘= H]), Pg, cisne, OPg. drne = Olt. ceeino, 
It. cecero, a swan, < ML. cveinus, ciciiius, a cor- 
ruption of L, eyenus), < L. oycn««, often written 
cygnm, < Gr. kvkvo^, a swan,' prob, redupl. from 
yf *Kpp, sound, = L. canore, sing. From the 
same I’oot come L. dconia, a stork, and E. hen. 
See cant'i, chant, hen.'] A young swan ; specifi- 
cally, in her,, a small swan, swans, when mnro 
tlnin one are liorne, are coinmonly called cyanets, thoiiKh 
the representation is exactly tlic same os that ul the swan 
•o called. 

Ho iloth tho swan lior downy epi/nets save, 

Keeping tliom prisoner iimlerneutli tier wings. 

fSVm*., 1 Hen. VI., v. 3. 
Oygnst royal, In her., a term fur a licaring more properly 
blazoned sM'tw anient, dueaUti yoraed awi diaimd or— that 
is, having a duke's coronet aruuiid Us neck and a chain at- 
tached thereto. Huiih Clark. 

OygninSB (sig-nl'ne), n. pi. [NL., < Cygttua, 1, + 
-i«w.] A subfamily of lamellirostral natatorial 
birds, of the duck family, Anatidw; the swans. 
They have the longeRt neck of any blrda of this fiuidly, the 
vertehrie lielng very mnneruus (nj) to SU) ; tho tall is snort 
ami mniiy-featiiered ; the tarsus is retiuulate ; tho lores are 
naked ; tliu bill is liigli at tlic Itase, and sometimes tuber- 
eulate, with median nostrils ; the feet ani large ; the mid- 
dle toe and claw are longer than the tarsus ; and tho hallnx 
is simple, The lugs are set fur liuck, so that the gait la 
constrained, but in the water tho swans are proverbially 

olcgniitundgrBoefnl. There are S or 10 species, of various 

Jarnai5a, with a long serrate dorsal crest.“ V. aemthura countries, < liiefly of theKonus Cpip^us. See swan. 
is the spinu-tulled lizard of Iiowcr California. C, teres, ot cygninc (sig nin), u. Pertaining to ot having 
. . X .. . „ . characters of the Cygnina. 



family IguanUlie. C. lophoma Is tho great iguana of 


ic I'egion, is the snuKiUi-liacked lizard. 


cyclUB (si'klus), 


[LIi., < Or. kvkAo^, I 


us), n. [LL . 

clc: see pyclo.] 1. Pi. <n/cM (si'kli). Same as 


'■ 07gll0P8iB(8ig-i 

s < L. tmgnus, a i 


•nop'sis), n. [NL. (Brandt, 1836), 


“tho Uroat Captain/’ . 


anoe.J A genuB of geese, of the subfamuy 
. pro- seriwe and family AnaUdm : so called from their 



. (luallod since ti— - , 

test, the eycltui ot wliose heroes Goiiznlu scums appropri- 
ately to close up. Tieknor, H|>aii. Lit., I. 181. 

2, [oa/i.] [NL.] A genus of fossil crustaceans 
of uncertain character. 

cydariform (si-dar'i-ffirm). a. [< L. cydarum 
(< Gr. KMa/ioz), a kind of ship, + forma, shape.] 

In entom., approaching the form of a globe, 
but truncated on two opposite ends : applied to 
joints of the palpi, etc. 

— ^ — t, ». See cider. 

__ )pe (si-^p'S), n. [NL., < L. Cydipjic, < Gr. 

.vdGrny, in myth, a fern, name, a Nereid, etc. ; 
appar. < xwJbf, glory, renown, + iirrrof, fern. 
intni, horse.] 1. In zoiil., tho typloal genus of 
otenophorans of the family Cydippidw, having 
retractile filiform fringed tentacles, and a 
transparent colorless gmatiuous body, divided 
radially into eight parts by the ctenophores. swan-like appearance. The type and only spe- 

g»o«, 0. qawKto., oonsno. 

body is globular in shape, and adorned with eight bands domestication. 

of cilia, serving as Its meausof locomotion and presenting OygnUB (sig nus), n. [NL., < L. CUgWM, prop, 
brilliant rainbow huea. From the body are pendent two eyenus, a swan : see cygnet,] 1. The n^ioal 

wiu. jiuo odlM) .nd fornwrir nfwnd teminouB with it, but now iueiuding ftU tho 

to a (amlly CeMiandridu, See out under Ctenctykera. white swans, or even restricted to those which 



Coote ( eyrnspiii eygneitUt). 


Oygntts 

have a tubercle on the bill, as the mute swan of 
Euto^, Cygnm olor. C. muKtcvt 1b the European 
whoo^ug; Bwan, or houper. It belongs to the Bubgenug 
dor, aa do the two Ainurloiin nwang, the whtetlnr, Cygnttt 
(Olor) eolwnbianut, and the tninipotor, Cyt/nm (Olor) buc- 
tinator. See m/vin. 

8 . An ancient northern constellation repre- 



CyfftMta.^Froin Ptol«niy*« <l«iicHptinn. 


aenting a bird called a swan by Ovid and 
others, and now always so considered. 
C^lichna (si-llk'ug.), n. [NL., < Or. Kiaixv>}, a 
^ small cup, < (KvhK~), a cup.] A 
fn genus of tectibranchiate opislhobran- 

EJll ohiate gastropods, of the family 7’or- 
natellime or BullvUv, or made type of a 


Cvhekna 

efliodractt 


cylindrical shell, with narrow aper- 
ture. There are numerous species. 

ffirlibhnld (si-lik'nid), n. A gastropod of the 
family Cylichnidw. 

C^liolmida (si-lik'ni-<lS), n. pi. [NL., < Cylichna 
T *Mcb.] a family of gastropods, of which the 
genus Cyliehna is typical. Tho ru<lula has niuiu- 
terlal teetli, of which tfiu central are ainall, the lateral 
lame and unclfurni, and the marginal Binall and unciform. 

Oylioomagtiges (sil''i-k9*ina8'ti-jez), n. pi. 
[NL., < Or. KcX/i (kwX/k-), a cup, + pi. pd- 

OTtytf, a whip, scourge.] A group of choaiio- 
flagellate iiifusoriaus or collar-bearing monads, 
wiQi a w ell-marked collar around the base of 
the flagellum, including such genera as Salpiri- 
gceca and CodonoMga. But^chli. 

oylicotomy (sll-i-kot'^-mi), n. [< Gr. K(<hs 
(avX<«-), a cup, + Top(i, cutting, < Tfpmv, out.] 
In aurg,, division of the ciliary muscle, as iu 
glaucoma. Dunglison. 

C&lloozoa fsiPi-k^-zd'a), n. pi. [NL., < Gr. 
ithXif (auXoc-h a cup, + auimul.] Sumo as 
Calymzoa, 

C7linder (sirin-tlSr), n. [Early mod, E, also 
eilinder. tiilindrc; in ME. iu form ehilindrr, a 
cylindrical sun-dial: < OF. cilindre, F. cylindre 
S3 Sp. It. cUitidro = Pg. cylindro, < L. oyUndrm, 
a cylinder, a roller, a levolcr, < Gr. a/Xivd/wf, a 
cylinder, a roller, roll, < Kv'Mvdnv, roll, 

Kt»X/£<v, roll : Bdocych. Doublet of cal- i 
ender\ q. v,] 1. In gcom. : (ii) A solid 
whicl may be conceived as generated 
by the revolution of a rectangle about 
one of its sides: specifleally called a 
right cylinder. The Hide nf the gcmintlng 
rectangle foriiw the bxIk of the cylinder, iiml 
the adjacuiit »i<l»w generate circles wliieli form 
the baaoH ef the cylinder. (/,) By exten- 
sion, any surface generated by a right line mov- 
ing parallel to itself. 

A uylindrleal Burfnee Is a curved Hiirface generated h) 
a moving straight IliiC which roiitiminlly toiiclies a given 

curve, and in all of ita positle 

straight lin(! not in tho pli 
Imunded hy a cylindrical 

is cn1le<l a cylitvUr. i nni/rcacf. 

8. In meek,-, (a) That chamber of a steam-en- 
gine in which tlie force of steam is <!xerted on 
the piston. See steam-engine, (b) The bam-l 
of an air-pumj). (c) A hollow metallic roller 
forming part of certain printing-machines, in 

cylliidcr-preaaes the cyllmler is used oidy for giving the 
luipruHtiion. See r,iiltwlfr-pre»«. In type-rcvulviag prchses 
there are type-cylinders and liiipressloii-cylliiders ; the 
former, on wnicli the forms of tyi)o or aU-rcotype plates 
are aecured, revolve against the l.atter in the iipposite di- 
rection. ',/) The bore of a gun. (e) That jtart 
of a revolver which conteins the chambers for 
the cartridges. ( f) Tho central well around 
which a winding staircase is carried, (g) The 
body of a pump, (h) In a loom, a revolving 

f )art which receives the cards. In tho Jacquard 
oom it is a square prism revolvlug on a hori- 
zontal axis. (0 Tn a eardini^-machiue, a clothed 
barrel larger than an urchin or a doffer. See 


out under carding-maehine. (J ) Iu an electrical 
machine, a barrel of ^lass. (k) In ordnance, a 
wooden bucket in which a cartridge is carried 
from tho magazine to the gun. A. H. Knight. 
G) A garden- or field-roller. E. H. Knight.— 
3. In antiq., a cylindrical or somewhat barrel- 
shaped stone, bearing a cuneiform inscription 
or a carved desiijin, worn by the Babylonians, 
AsByrians, and kindred peoples as a seal and 
amulet, (iroat numbers of such cylinders have 
been found, aud also of Phenician imitations 
of them. — 4l. An old portable timepiece of the 
class of sun-dials. 


6t. [<!«/>.] In conch., a genus of gastropods : 

same as Oliva. Fabridus, 1823 Cbarge-o]rlln- 

der, thu part of tho horo of a caiuiou occuplud hy tho 
chargu. — Double-acting cylinder, an engmo-cyllndev 
tn which the Btrokc of tho piston Is oifetttlve In each direc- 
tion, Instead of only In one direction, as In the ringh- 
aeliim eyfoalsr.- Fonulng-cylinder, In a liaiier-making 
machine, the cylinder on i^leli tho pulp is (rollected and 
fonuetl Into a soft well preparatory to drying ami hard- 
ening.— Oblique cylinder, seo OacUlatlng 

oylmder, an engine-cylinder which rocka on trunnions, 
and the platon-ro<l of which connects directly to the crank. 
—Vacant cylinder, the portion of the laire of a cannon 
loft free In front ol the charge. 

cylinder-bit (sil'in-df«r-bit), ». See half-round 
lit. under biO. 

cylinder-bore (sil'in-dfcr-bor), «. A gun tho 
bor(( of which is of a uniform diameter through- 
out. 

cylinder-bore (sil'in-dfir-bdr), r. t. and i. ', pret. 
and pp. cylinder-bored, ppr. cylinder -boring. To 
boro, as a gun-barrtd, in sucdi a manner tKat the 
dinmot.or of tho bore is uniform tliroughout. 
cylinder-car (sil'in-d*Nr-kar), w. A hollow cyl- 
mder for caiTyiug freight, with wheel-ends 
atlapf ed to run on a railroad-track. The cylin- 
der rolls with its load, thus doing away with 
the use of axles. E. U, Knight. 
cylinder-cock (sil'in-d<*r-kok), «. a cock at 
the end of a Bteain-<*ylinder, through whi<di 
water of condensation may bo blown out, or 
through wliich steam maybe blown iu for warm- 
ing up the cylinder. For the first purpose it is 
sometimes made automatic, aud ofteu called a 
safety cylinder-cock. 

cylinder-cover (sil ' in -<l6r - kuv • 6r), n. 1 , A 
jacket or bagging placed about a steam-cylin- 
der, to prevent radiation of heat. — 2. In steam- 
engines, tho cover 8ecure<l by bolts to a flange 
round the top of a cylinder, so ns to make it 
steain-tiglit. 

syllnder-desk (sil'in-d^r-desk), n. A writing- 
desk with a top somewhat cynudrlcal in shape, 
whicli can bo pusliod back to allow the desk to 
be U8<id, or brought forward aud locked. Also 
called a roll-top desk. 


cylinder-engine (8irin-<i6r-en^jin), «. In paptr- cylindrenchyma (sil-in-drei 
makino, a machine in which the pulp is formed I (jj.. Ki'XfvXpof, a cylinder. 


formed 

in a slieet upon a cylinder and delivered as a 
web to the dryers. 

cylinder-escapement ( sil ' in-der-es-kfip'raent) , 
n. An escapement for watches invented by 
Graham, corresponding to the dead-beat es- 
caimimmt in clocks. 

cylinder-face (sil'in-dCr-fns), n. Iu engin., the 
flat part of a steara-cyliiMhw on which a slide- 
valve moves. 

cylinder-gage (sil'iu-d^r-gaj), n. A cast-iron 
hollow c;riinder, from 3 to 5 calibers in length, 
accurately turned on the exterior, aud used to 
verify the accuracy of the finished bore of a 
gun. 

cylinder-glass (sll'in-d^ir-glAH), w. Glass blown 

jnto the wra of a cylinder, then split, and flat- 

m piii aiiui plaiiiss toned into a sheot. Tlio quality is superior to 
that of crown-glass. See broad glass, under 
broad. 


cylindiidty 

cylinder rotating over a sliding flat bed-plate 
which contains the form of types or plates, in 
the dmm-cj/linder pren there la one cylinder of large aize, 
making but one revolution to the forward and backwanl 
movement of the bed-plate ; In other fonns the cylinder 
makes two or more revoliitiona for each Imprewluii. In 
the utop-ciitiiuler prem the cylinder atopalts rotation soon 
after tlio iniprosaion la taken. Tho ilonblt-cyliiuier }/re»» 
lias two cylinders, and ])rinU an impreeslon on the back- 
ward as well as tiie forward movement of the bed-p]at«. 
The name cylimler-presa is tecimloatly applied only to 
preBsoB or macliinea in which the Impi'easlon-cyllmlci 
prints «i>on a flat anrlace. iTlntlng-macliinea that an 
constructed to print from platea or types fastened on n 
cylinder arc known dUlinctlvely aa type-revolving priKnes, 
and 8i)pcirtcally aa rotary, yeb, or unn-and-planet jrreaaeg. 

cylinder-snail (sil'in-d^r-snfil), ». A snail of 
the genus Cylindrella ,% a cylindrellid. 
cylinder-snake (sll'in-df'r-snak), n. An ophid- 
ian of tho family Cylindrophida’ or Uropeltidm, 

cylinder-staff (sil'in-d^r-stkf), ». An instru- 
ment used in the inspection of ordnance to 
measure the length of tho bore. Farrow, Mil. 
Encyc. 

cylinder-tape (sil'iu-ddr-tap), n. In a cylinder 
printing-press, a tape running on tho iinpres- 
siou-cylinder, beneath tlie edge of tho paper, to 
remove the sheet from the cylinder after im- 
pression. E. H. Knight. 

cylinder-wrench (sllMn-ddr-reneh), n. Afonu 
of wrench adapted to grasp cylindrical rods or 
tubes ; a pipe-wrenc-h. E. if. Knight. 

cylindraceous (sil-in-dra'shius), a. [= F. cij- 

lindrace; as cylinder + -aerous.] Somewhat or 
nearly cylindrical. 

OylinWeUa (sil-in-drel'a), «. [NL.; < L. culin- 
drns, cylinder, -1- dim. -ella,'] A genus of ge- 
ophilous gastropods, 
of tho family Cylin- 
drellida:, called cylin- 
der-snails from tho 
cylindrical shape of 
the shell. There are 
many species, of 
tlie warmer parts 
of America. Ifeiffcr, 

mo. 

cylindrellid (sii-iu- 
drel'id), n. A gas- 
tropod of the family 
Cilliiidrellidw. 

Oylindrellidts (sii- 
in-drel'i-<le), w. pi. 

[NL., < Cylindrella H 
family of pulinonate gastropods, typifled by the 
genus ( 'ylindrella ; the cylinder-snails. The «hcll 

Is cyllmlric ami many-wliorlvil, the last whorl iisimlly 
dctachi’d from the rest and having a circular mouth. Tho 
animal has a thin jaw with ohliuue folds, and the teeth of 
the radula are peculiar, the central hetug very narrow, 
the lateral having the internal ami median cusps conflu- 
ent, and the marginal resemhling the lateral in iidntatnrc, 
- nnlimentnry, Over 200 species are known, niost of 
■ ■ abltunta of tho West Indian IshuidB. 

-dreug'ki-mil), «. [NL., 
^ fXVpa, an infu- 



-ida’.'J An American 


which ai 


0 the lateral action nf the 


cylinder-ninder (Bil'in-d*r-grin‘'d<!r), n. A 
ma<'liine-tool with automatic traverse-feed for 
finishing cylindrical gages, such as those of 
gun-bores. E. H. Knight. 
cylinder-l^ll (sil'in-dfir-milL n. A grinding- 
mill in which the aeiioii of rollers is substituted 
for that of face-stones. E. II. Knight. 
cylinder-milling (sil'in-d6r-miFing), n. 8ee 
milling. 

cylinder-port (sil'in-dftr-liort), n. Ono of the 
ojienings tlu’ough which steam passes into the 
cylinder of a steam-engine, 
cylinder-powder (sil'in-d6r-pou'’d6r), M. Gnn- 
)>owder the charcoal for which is prepared by 
distillation in cylindrical iron retorts, 
cylinder-press (sil'in-dftr-pres), n. A printing- 
machine in which impression is made by a 


siou, < infuse, < h, in, + x^iv, pour.] In 

bot., tissue composed of cylindrical cells, such 
as that of plants of the genus ( onferva, aud of 
many hairs, etc. 

cyllndrlc, cylindrical (si-lin'drik, -dri-knl), a. 
[= F. cylindriqne sz Si». eilindrieo=Pg. milindrico 
3 = It. cUindrieo, < NL. *eyHndricns, < Or. sehv- 
dfjisdr, cylindrical, < nvhvdpn^, cylinder.] Hav- 
ing the form of a cylinder, or partaking of its 
ties. - -- -- - 

mittiiig of*^grcii . .. 

vaUBi-B uf illsphivemeut tlmii moat others, although more 
ux]ieuaivi- Iu the mutter of fuel.— Cylindrical bOUC, in 
anat.., a long Ih>iiu, uh a thigh-hoiic or humerus, with n 
more or less eyllmlrieal hollow shaft of compact tlKsiie, hi- 
closing a medullary cavity, aud having cancellous tlSRiie at 
each cud.— Cylindrical lena or mlnror, a lens or mirror 
having one or t wo e.yUudrical surfaceB. Cylhidrlcal leusea 
areiiHed In spectacles for the coiTeetlon of astigmatism, - 
Cylindrical saw, a saw in the form of a eyllnder, w ith 
the edge of thu open end cut iu saw-teeth ; a i rown-saw : 
used for cutting staves, fulltes, etc., and In surgery. Also 
called harrel-aate, drum-eaw, tub-aaiv. See cut under 
eroH’n-snM).— Cylindrical surface, a surface generated 
hy a right lino moving parallel to Itself.- Cylindrical 
valve, a valve ol cylindrical form on an OBcillatliig axis, 
serving to open and close porta In the cylindrical case 
which forma its seat. Ji. H. Ifmt/Af.- Cylindrical 
vaulting (properly aewi-eplindrieal vaulting), In arvh., 
the most ancient mode of true vaulting. Alsu called a 
wagon-, barrel-, tunnel-, or cradle-vault. It Is a plain 
Imlf-cylliidnr, without either groins or ribs, or divided 
Into hays by arcs doiihleaiix, whicli are usually of tsjuare 
or scmicirctdar section. 

cyiindricaiiy (si-lln'dri-kal-i), adv. In the 
manner or snape of a cylinder. 

cylindricity (su-in-dris'i-tl), n. [ss F. cylin- 
driciti; as cylindric + -tfy.] The character 
or. state of being oylindricfu; oylindrioal formr 
as, imperfect e^indricity. 



qrUndrieald 

il), n. _ 

•eylindrieulua, dim, of L. eytvndrus, a cylinder . 
gee cylinder.] A small cylinder, (hem. 
wlindrlforin (sl-lin'dri-fArm), a. [= F. etiUn- 
dr\forme; < L. oyliMlnia, a cylinder, + ftirma, 

I ' ipe.] Having the form of a oylindor; 

iped like a oyBnder. 

mdrirostrest (sl-lin-dri-ros'treK), n. pi. 
L., < L. cylindrm, a cylinder, + rostrum, 
ik.] In Blyth’s aystem of olasBifloation 
149), a superfamily of his Halcyoides, con- 
tuted by the kingfishers, rollers, and bee- 
xirs, or the families Almfonidas (or Alcedini- 
), Ooraciidas, and Meroptdw. 

[ndrocephalic (si-lin^dr^-se-fal'ik or si-lin- 
i-sef'ijrlik), a. [< cyltndrocephaly + -to.] Ex- 
j HI citing' or pertaining to cylindrocephaly. 
ylindrocapnaly (si-fin-dro-sof'a-H)) n. [< Gr. 
iKvhvdimt:, cylinaer, + kk^'A^i h’ead.] A long 
cylindrical configuration of the skull. 
Tllndroconic, cylindroconlcal (si-liu-drn- 
Kon'ik, -i-kftl), a. [< eylindric + wtntc, -«1.] 
Shaped like a cylinder terminated by a cone, 
^ylindroconoidal (si-lin''dr6-ko-noi'dal), a. 
L< oylindric + conoidnl.^ Shaped like a'cylin- 
der having a conoidal termination, 
^yllndrocylijidrical (si-lin *dr6-8i-llu ' dri-kal ), 
a. \<. eylindric •¥ cyl%rulrical.'\ In «rc/t., formed 
by the Intersection of one cylindrical vault with 
another of greater span and height, springing 
from the same level : said of an ardi. See 
cross-vnuUiny, 

cyllndroid (sil'in-droid), n. and a. [= F. eylin- 
droide = Pg. oylindroide, < Gr. Kv'MvfiftamSin;, < 
KfcXtvdpof, a cylinder, + eloof, form.] I. n. 1. A 
solid body bounded by a cylindrical surface 
cut orthogonally by elliptical bases. — 2. A 
conoidal cubic surface whose equation is r(a:2 
+ y'^) — 2 axy — 0. [So named by Cayley and 
Ball, 1871.1 

n. a. Having the form of a cylinder with 
equal and parallel elliptical bases, 
cylindroldal (sil-in-droi'dal), a. [< eylindrold 
+ -ah] Kesembling a oylindor; eylindroid. 

tiiirliig the embryonic cniidttloii of all vertebriiU’!i, tbo 
contro of tlie partition (between tbo cercbroapbuil anil 
viecerul tubes) Is occupied by an clonanted, cellular, «;/(■ 
iiuirvidal moss— the notochord, or chorda (iorsalis. 

Huxley, Annt. Vert., p. 8. 

cylindroma (sil-in-dro'mll), pi. cylindro- 
niata (-ma-tii). [NL,, < <3r. Kv'Aivdfxx;, a cylin- 
der. + In pathol,, a name ^vou to sev- 

eral kinds of tumors, (a) Sarcoma myxomatodcs, a 
sarcoma In which the sarcoinu-cells have umlcrKomt in 
greater or less part mucous dcaenevatloii. (6) Anglo- 
sarcoma myxnmutodes, a sarcoma lii which the mucous 
degeneration alfoitts the walls of tlio vessels and tlie 
tissue immediately atiout them, (c) Myxosarcoma, a 
simple comliiiiation of myxomatous and sarcomatous tis- 
(il) Cylindroma carcluumatodes, - — ‘ 

fi re8ellc( 

-nests. See carciiwvm, 

cylto^bmatous (sil-in-drom'a-tus), a. [< cy- 
lindroma(t-) + -oioi.] Pertaining to or of tlie 
nature of a cylindroma .» 
cylindrometric (si-lin-dro-mot'rik), a. [< Gr. 
Kh'Aiviipog, a cylinder, + filrpov, a measure.] Per- 
taining to a scale used in measuring cylin- 
ders. 

cylindro-Ogiyal (Bi-lin''drd-^ji'val), a, [= F. 
eylindro-ogioat ; as eylindric + ogival.'] Hav- 
ing the form of a cylindrical body with an 
ogival head. 

Oylindropllldsa (sil-in-drof'i-de), n. pi. [NL., 
movttov*CyUndropUidid(e, < Oylindrophis {^Iro- 
phid-) + -kla!.] A family of harmless ophidians 
or reptiles, typified by the genus Cylindrophis, 
without poison-faugs, with a very small hoatl, 
the mouth not distensible, and the tail short 
aud conical. Tliey Imvc a rudimentary pelvis, aud a 
pair of anal spurs formed t)y the condensed eiildormis of 
the rudimentary liind Ilmira ; the teotli arc sinall, and there 
are palatine teeth ; tlie quadrate hone is fixed, and there 
Is no distinct mastoid. Besides CyliiidrDpItiji, the family 
coiitalus the ^iius riyaia or Tortrix, wliciice it is some- 
times named T'erfrfcitiie. With the family UrofieltiiUr it 
constitutes u siiliurder Anyuintmiuita, or is hrought under 
OpolerixlnnUn with Typhlopidce. 

Oyllndrophlil (si-lin'dro-fls), n. [NL,, < Gr. 
sv'MvApo^, cylinder, + serpent.] A genus 
of serpents, ^ving name to the family Cylin- 
drophidas. C. rufa is a .Japanese species, 
cylix, n. See hylix. 

Wllecoraria (siPe-kS-ra'ri-a), n. pi. [NL.] 
One of the many divisions of 'the heieropterous 
family Phytoooiida, containing such genera as 
Hyaliodes. 

Osrllene (frf-lS'n§), n. [NL., < L. CyUene, < Gr. 

the name of a mountain in Arcadia, 
Cheooe.] A genus of longioom beetles, of 
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the family Cerambyoidte, which in the form of 
the body aud the style of the markings have 
some resem- 
blance to the 
wasps. Thu spe- 
cies are superfl- 





tiuiiB 111 the sides 
of the prunotum 
near the base. Two 
closely similar 
North American 

6\ jwtuif 

(Drury) ntid C. r(V>i«»rt‘(Kor8t.>,hAve a black lx»dy, handed 
wltli narrow transverse or ohllqiiu yellow lines, and red 
h!gs. The former lives in the hickory and appears in 
spring, while tlio latter infests the locust-tree anil iqipenrs 
in aiitimni. Both species are, in the larval state, very 
destriictivo to tlie trees they liihaldt. UarrU, Ins. ItiJ. to 
Veg., p. ion. 

cyma (si'mft), w. ; pi, cymw (-m6). [NL. (e£. L. 
ryma, euma, a sprout, a hollow sphere), < Gr. 
Kfi//a, a wave, a swell, billow, a waved ogee or 

mol<liiig,< Kiif/v.boiiregnant, 

lit. contain. Hooeyme.] 1. 

III arch., a member or mold- 
iug of the cornice, of which j i 

the profile is an ogee, or j 

curve of contrary llexnro, 1 

kinds; eyiiM rcehi, or Poric rymn i. Cytim recta; a, Cyma 
(Hoinetiines culled heuk-mnitlinif) rovenui. 

which is eoneave at the top ami 

eonvex at tlio liottom ; and ryma reoema, or henbian ryma, 
which Is convex at the top and concave at the hottoiii. 
Both kinds of the cyma are also called oyer. Also written 


cirmagraph (si'ma-grkf), «. [< Gr. a 

waved molding, +"yfMi^ni>, write.] A form of 
Hcnlpture-copier or pantograph for tracing the 
outlines of objects iu relief, particularly adapt- 
ed for taking profiles of architectural moldings, 
cymaphen (si'ma-feu), n. [Trreg. < Gr. Kv/ia, a 
wave, Hr <paivt:(v, show.] An apparatus iu a tele- 
phone for receiving transmittofi electric waves, 
cymar, «. See shnar. 

cymatium (si-ma'shi-um), pi. eymatiu (-11). 
[L., < Gr. Kvpdnov, a waved molding, < Kr/i«(f-), 
a wave, etc,: sec qpna.] In arch., a cyma; a 
molding composed of the cyma. 

Most of the capitals here are of tlie Oorlntliian order ; 
and I took notice of tlio capitals of some pilasters, con- 
sisting of a fymatium, two lists, and lliites alioiit a foot 
long, and under tlicm a ipiarter ronml, adonied wllli eggs 
ami darts. Pocoeke, Description of tlie East, II. il. 88. 

Oymatogaster (8i''''ma-to-ga8't6r), «. [NL., < 
Gr. Ki>/'n(T-), fetus, -b yacryp, belly.] A genus 
of surf-fishes, of tlie family Embiotocidar. c. ay- 
yreyutuii is an aluiiidniit tlsli of the I'nelllc coast of the 
I'liifcd Htatos, known as tlie nhiner, minny, and njatraila. 
cymatolita (si-mat'o-lit), w. [< Gr. Kvfia(r-), 
wave, + ?M}r, stone.] A mineral substance 
prodiK'cd by the alteration of spoduraene, aji- 
peariug in white masses with a delicate wavy, 
fllirous structure. It is an intimate mixture of 
muscovite nud albite. 

cymba (sim'bii), w. [NL., < L. cymha, < Gr. 
Ki’pdv, ft boat:' see cymbal, Cmibium,] 1, PI. 
cymha; (-be). Iu the nomenclaturo of spongo- 
spiculos, a boat-shaped microsclcro or flesh- 
spicule. Tim cymha reseiiildes in profile tlie letter C. 
The hack or curve is called the keel or trupin; the points 
are tlie jirown or prone. Tlie prone when lohed or aiate 
arc termed plrreg. Two varieties of tlic cyniim arc known 
as the pteroeymba and obrymba. .Sec tlic.se words. 

2. [co/).] In couch., same as Cymbium, 1. 
cymonform (sim'bo-fdrm), «. Same us cymbi- 
form. 

T ubal (sim'bjil), n. [< ME. cimbalc, cyvihak, 
OF. cimbalc, 1*'. eymhale = Sp. {dmhalo = Pg. 
cymbalo = It. cimbalo, cembalo = D. cimhaal s= G. 
Han. cymbel = Sw. cymbal, < L. cymlMliim. < Gr. 
aipjiaAov, a cymbal, < ai'/z/Iof, Kip fir/, the hollow of 
a vessel, bowl, basin, cup, boat, kuupsaek, etc., 
= Skt. kumbhd, kumbln, a pot, jar: see cowifta. 
Cf . chimiA.] 1 , One of a pair of concave plates 
of brass or bronze which, when struck together, 
produce a sharp, ringing sound : usually in the 
plural. Tlieir size varies fi-um little iiietalllc castanets or 
flnger-eynilials to large orcliestral eymhals made to be used 
with the large or long driiiii. Instriimeiits of the eyinhal 
family arc known from the earliest historic tlmos. I'hey 
are specially useful for rhythmic etfcct, though some ex- 
periments have been maiic with plates so shaped and used 
as to give tones of definite pitch. 

I am become as soniidliig brass, or a tinkling nrmbtU, 

1 Cor. xlll. 1. 

In vain with eymbah' ring 
They call the grisly Wng, 

In dismal dance about the furnace blue. 

Jfiffon, Nativity, i, 208. 


Oymbnlla 

2. In organ-building, a mixt'ore-stbp of very 
high pitch.— • 8. A mtisiual instrument made 
of a piece of steel wire, in a triangular form, 
oil which are passed several rings, which ai® 
touched and shifted along the triangle with an 
iron rod helil in the right hand, while the ojTn- 
bal is supported in tue left by a cord. Also 
spelled symbol. Imp. IMct. 

cjwbal-doctor (siin'bal-tlok''tor), «. A teachei* 
whose instruction is llVo the tinkling of a cym- 
bal. Compare 1 Cor. xiii. 1. (Rare.] 

Tlicse petty glosses, . . . so like the quibbles of a court 
sermon that we may safely reckon . . . that tlie hand of 
some lioiisuliold priest foistol tlium in, lest the world 
should forget Ilow niiicli lie was a disciple of those cym- 
lail-doclom. Milton, Kmuiloklaates, vlll. 

cymbaled, cymballed (slm'baid), «. [< cym- 

hU + -ctl'^.] Furnished with cymbals. [Bare.] 
And liighest among the statues, statiie-llke. 
Between a cymbal'd Miriam and ii Jael, 

With Psyche's babe, was Ida wateliiiig iig. 

Tennyeon, Princess, v. 

cymbaler, cymballer (sim'bal-br), n. [< cym- 
bal + -^J.] One who performs on a cymbal; 
R cymbalist. Fallows. 

cymbalist (sim'bal-ist), M. [< cymbal + -wf.] 
One who plays th’o cymbals. 

cymballed, cymballer. See cymbaled, cym- 
balcr. 

cymbate (sim'bat), a. [< L. cymba, a boat (se® 
cymba), + -«fcl.] Hoat-shapod, as that form 
of snonge-spiculo called a cymba. Mollas. 

cymDecephallc (sim'^bc-se-fal'ik or sini-be-sef'- 
a-lik), a. [< Gr. Kvpjiri, n, hollow, + xKj)n>//,'head, 
+ -»c.] Same as cymborephalic. Dunglison. 

Oymbidium (sim-feid'i-um), II. [NL., < Gr. 
Ki/ifhi;, Kcfipr/, a hollow, a cup, bout (see cym- 
bal), + dim. -lihoi’,] A genus of tropical terres- 
trial orchids, often liaviug spikes of beautiful 
flowers, on which account several of tJiem are 
favorites in the groonliouse. There are about 
.30 species, natives of oaHtern Asia, Australia., 
and Africa. 

cymbiform (sim'bi-fOrm), a. K h. cymba, a 
boat, + forma, shape.] Boat-imapod ; longer 
than broad, convex, aud keeled like the bottom 
of a bout: applied to the elytra and other parts 
of insects, to seeds and leaves of plants, dia- 
toms, and spores of fungi, and also to a bone 
of the foot usually called the scaphoid bone. 
See scaphoid. Also cymbaform, 
OymbirnynchUB (sim-bi-ring'kus), w. [Nil. (N. 
A. Vigors, 1831), also written ('ijmbyrhynchus, 
and more correctly (.'ymborhynchus ; < Gr. Khpfitj, 
nbpfhc, a cup, + /n yxci', snout, beak.] A notable 
genus of coccygomoriihic birdsj of the family 
Eiiryla'mkUv: so called from the size and shape of 
the bill. The typo is C. macrorhynchtis, the blue- 
billed gaper, of Borneo, Sumatra, Java, etc. 

Cirmbinm (sim'bi-um), w. [NL., < L. cymba, also 
Gr. the hollow 


camba, a bout or- skiff, 
of a vessel, a boat , a knap 
sack : see cymbal and 
cowftii.] 1, A genus of 
gastropods, of the family 
Votutklw. The shell is oh- 
ovate, tumid, vuiitrii'tisc, iiml 
covered wltli ii strong ejiiiler. 
mis, and the pillar foiir-philt- 
ed. Tlicy are found on tlic Af- 
rlcnii coast, and known ns Iniat- 
sliclls. V. adbofnen and (\ jrro- 
liomUlale arc uxamplcs. Also 
Cymba. 

2. In entom., a genus of 
beetles, of the fam- 
ily TrogositkUjc. SeklHte, 

1873.— 3. [/. c.] In Or. 
antiq., a form of vase of 
deep and upright shape, 
without foot or handles ; 
a bowl. 

cymblin, cymbling 

(sira'blin, -bling), ». 

Same as simlin. 

cymbocepbalic (sim^'ho-e 
sef'a-lik), a. [As cymbocephaly 4- -ic,] Shaped 
like a bowl or cup; round; specifically, pertain- 
iug to or exhibiting cymbocephaly. 

cymbocephaly (sim-bo-sof 'a- 
li), «. [< Gr. sip pi, bowl. 4- 
srfa'IJ}, head.] In cranioi,, a 
bilobed form of the skull. 
C^^bulia (siiii - bu ' li - ji), tt. 
pHj., < L. <n/mbula, a small 
boat, dim. of cymba, boat: 
see cymbal, and of. cymba.] 
The typical genus of tho 

family CymbuUidtB, having a 

slipper-shftped shell poimed 



lo-fal'ik or sim-b6- 



Oymbolia 

is front and square behind. C. proboaddea is 
an example. 

(^bulifd® (sim-bu-li'i-de), «. pi. [NIi., < 
CvmbuUa + -»««;■.] A family of thocosomatouB 
pteropods. Tim aulmul Is ovtil rind linn very larife 
rouiidod fln», ami there are three radillar teeth In earrh 
tranaverie row, the ineilinn ver^ wide and the lateral 


erately wide 


e ahell haa the form < 



of tiiU fandly are CinnhulUi, Tieilemannia, and Halop^t/fhe.. 

The Cinnbuliuhf are noticeable for their eoinpuratlvely 
large sine and the very pi'cnliar ahell which they aacrete. 
In early life . . . they have a amoll, apiral, horny ahell ; 
but tliia hccotnea lost, and In Its place the animal aecretea 
a cartilaginous allpper-ahttped ahell, apparently irassessing 
no more cimslstcncy than ordinary Kelutlne Jelly. In this 
thick, transpiirent, flexible ahell alts the mollusc, like the 
old woman In her shoe, patldlinK about by the large oval 
wings. Stand. Nat. JIht., I. 3.'^. 

cyme (sim). «. [Also, na NIj., etjma; < Gr. Kipa 
(> L. cyma), a young Hprout, ete., same as Kipa 
a wave, swell, 
ote. : soo cyma,'] 
1. In hot.: (rt) 
An infloreseone-e 
of tho definite 
or determinate 
class; any form 
of inflorescence 
in whioli tlio pri- 
mary axis bears 
a single termi- 
nal flower which 
n, Cyme of houseleeU i d. of foruet-ine- develops first, 
, mflores- 
cence being con- 
tinued bv secondary, tertiary, and other axes. 
The soeomlary and othe'r axes may he given olf on Imth 
aides of tho prlnmry axis (a dlchotunmus or biparous cymo 
or dlchHHluin), or In such a way us to canso the inflorcK. 
fence ti- assume a Imlicoid orscorpioid form (asiii the for- 
get-me-iiot). The term la applied especially to a broad 
ami flutteimd eomiKiund form. (f>) A panicle, the 
elongation of all the ramittcatious of which is 
arrested so that it has tho appearance of an 
umbel. — 2. lu arch,, same as cymo. 

Also cimn. 

cymelet (sim 'let), n. [< cyme + -irf.] Same 
as cymutc. 

Cymene (sl'meu), n. [< cym{inum) + -c«c.] A 
nydrocurbon occurring in tlie vola- 

tile oil of Homan cumin, in camphor, in the oil 
of thyme, etc., and jirepared by treating oil of 
turpentine with oil of vitriol. It is a colorless, 
strongly rofnicting liquid, and lias a pleasant 
odor of lenmns. Also cymol and campnogon, 

T nic (si'mik), a. K cym{inum) + -ic.] Per- 
iuing to or dorivea from eyminum or cumin. 
— Oymic acid, I'lnUiflOu, 0 monobasic acid forming prls- 
muth^ crystals Itisolubre In water. 

cymlferous (si-mif'e-rus), a. [< NL. ajmn, a 
cyme, + L. ferre =‘‘E. bear^.] In hot., produ- 
oliig cymes. 

Oymindis (si-miu'dis), «. [NL., < Gr. Kipivthi, 
an uuideiitiflod bird, described by Aristotle as 
haunting tho mountains, black, or the size of a 
small hawk, long and slender in form.] 1. In 
entom,, a genus of adenhagous beetles, of the 
family C’«ra6M(<r. rMtretlle, ]H0G . — 2. Inornith., 
a genus of American hawks of small size, re- 
lated to the kites. Tin- tarsus is Imre biduw ; the nos- 
trils arc linear and nblhinu ; ttie lores are bare ; the hill 
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cymobotrys (Bi-m^bot'ria), n. pJL., < Or. Kiipa, 
a young sprout (see cyma), + p6Tpvi, a cluster 
of grapes.] In hot., same as thyrae. 

Cymogfene (sl'mo-jon), w. [< Gr. Kip(ivov), cu- 
min, + -yciv/c, producing : see cumin and -gen.] 
A mixture of very volatile hydrocarbons found 
in crude petroleum. When the cnulo petroleum is 
distilled, eymogene jmsses olf as a gas at the usual tem- 
peruturo of tlie condenser, but by low temperature and 
compresRlon It is reduced to a very volatile liquid having 
a «|>ecinc gravity of .(to8-.678. It is used as a freezing- 
mixture. 

cymold (si'moid), a. [< cyme + -oid,] Having 
the form of a cyme. 

C^ol (si' mol), n. [< L. cym(inum) + -td.] 
name ns cymene. 

cymopbane (.si'mo-fan), n. [< P. oymoptume, < 
Gr. Kvpa, a wave, + < tpatvtiv, show.] 

Chrysoberyl. 

Her white arm. that wore a twisted chain 
(dasped with an opal-sheeny fipmiphaiu. 

(). ir. ilolnwg, The 'Mysterious Illness. 

CymophanOUS (si-mof 'a-nusl, a. [As cymophnne 
+ -oua.] Having a wavy lioating light; opa- 
lescent ; chatoyant. 

cymose, cymoUB (si'mds, sl'mus), a. [< L. cy- 
momta, full of shoots, < cyma, a shoot, sprout : 
SCO cyme.] Bearing a cyme ; composed of 
cymes ; pertaining to or rcsombling a cyme. 

cymosely (si'moB-li), adv. In a cymose man- 
ner: as, “ branching Farlow, Marino 

Algan n. lo;). 

Oymotboa (Bl-moth'o-ji), n. [NL. (Fabricins, 
171)8), < Gr. Kvfia, anything swollen, a wave, etc.. 





is slender and much hooked at the end ; the tall Is rounded ; 
and tho wings are short. The genus was based by Cuvier, 
1817, on the Cayenne hawk, C. eayenneiutU. 
eyminum (si-ml'num), n. [L., also cuminum, 
> cumin, q. v.] Same as cumin. 
eymlin, n. See aimlin. 

eymobotryose (sl-m^bot'ri-os), a. [As cynto- 
hotrya 4- -cae.] In bot, same as thyraoid. 


+ Oodc, (luick, also pointed.] The typical genus 
of the family Cymothoidw. c. matrwn is u common 
kind of flsh-hmse, parasitic upon many llahes, to which It 
clings tightly by means of Its hooked legs. 

Oymotuoida (si-m^tho'i-tle), n. pi. [NL., < 
Cymothoa + -id<e.] A family of isopod crusta- 
ceans, of tho group Euiaoimhj typified by tlic 
genus Cymothoa, mostly parasitic on fish. The 
technical characters are a broad alidnmen, with short 
segments and a scutate caudal plate, the posterior max- 
iillpeds uperculute, ami the muuth-parU formed tor hitiug 
or sucking. Tliere are several genera besides ('yniothim, 
os .S'diofi*. .Kija, Evrydice, Cirolana, and Ceratothoa. Also 
wrltti-n Cyawthoadif. 

cvmous, a. Bee cymoae. 

Oymri, n.pl. Bee I'wmry. 

Oymric, Kymric (kim'rik), a, and n. [With 
accom. term, -ic, < W. Cymraeg, Welsh, Cym- 
rciq, the Welsh language, < (Jymro, pi. Cymry, 
a Welshman, Cymru, Wales: see Cymru.] I. 

Of or pertaining to the (’yniry and their kin- 
dred, the Coruisumeu and Bretons. 

He f Monsieur Kd wards] . . . Iliids abundant traees of 
the physical tyi>e which he has estalilished as the Cymric 
still suhststing in our population, and having descended 
from the old British possessors of our soil before the Saxon 
conquest. M. Arnold, Study of Celtic Literature, 111. 

II. n. The language of the Cymry, or of the 
Cymric division of the Celtic race of Britain. 

Oymry, Kymry (kim'ri), «. i>l. [W. Cymry, 
pi. or Cymro, a Welshman; cf. Cymru, ML. 
Cambria, Wales. The origin of the name is 
unknown ; some connect it with W. eymmer, a 
confluence of waters; c£. aber, inner-.] The 
name given to themselves by the Welsh. luiu 
wider application the term Is often applied to that divi- 
sion of the Celtic race which is iiioru nearly akin with the 
Welsh, including also the Oondshmen and the Bretons or 
Armorlcans, as dlsUnguished from the Oadhelic divisiou. 
Also written Cymri, Cwmry. 


which determine the typo of a people. 

M. Arnold. Study of Celtic Literature, 111. 

cymule (sl'mul), n. [< NL. cymula (e£. L. cy- 
rnula, a tender sprout), dim. of pyma ; see cyma, 
cyme,] In bot., a simple or diminutive cyme, 
by itself or forming part of a compound cyme. 
Also cymelet. 

cymtllose (Sl'm^-lde), a. [< cymule + -oae,] 
Bearing or composeo of oymules; pertiduing to 
or resembling a cymule. 


OynnlnrintB (si'ne-iu-rf'nei, n. pi. [NL., < 
Cynalurua + -inat.] A subfamily of Feliaa, 
represented by the genus Cyncelurua : a syno- 
nym of Giwpardime (which see). Also written 
CynaUtirinte. 

Gynselurns (si-nf-lu'rus), n. [NL., < Gr. kvuv 
(Kmi-), a dog, + ai/tonpof, a cat.] A genus of 
dog-like cats, containing tho chetah or hunt- 
ing leopard of India, C. jiibata: a synonym of 
Giteparda (wliich soo). Also written Cynailu- 
rita. Waglcr, 1830. 

cynanche (si-nang'kS), «. [LL. (> ult. E. aqui- 
nancy, quinsy, q. v.), { Gr. Kvvayxv, dog-quinsy, 
a kind of sorn throat, also a dog-coliar, < tdiuv 
(tan’-), a dog (= E. hound = L. cants, a dog), + 
Ayxeii’, choke, suffocate.] A name of various 
diseases of the throat or windpipe, attended 
with inflammation, swelling, and difliculty of 
breathing and swaUowiug, as cynanche paroti- 
deea, tonsillaris, trachealis, etc — Cynanche msdlg- 
na. Same on angina maligna (which zee, under angina). 

Oynanchnm (si-nang'kum), «. [NL., < LL. 
cynanche, in roferenco to its poisonous quali- 
ties : BOO cynanche.] An asclepiadaceous genus 
of climbing plants, of the Mediterranean region 
and Australia, of about 20 species. The root of the 
European C. Vincetoxieum in emetic and purgative, and 
C. acutum U said to alt'onl Kreneh or Muntpellor seam- 
moiiy. See swallotouiort, 1, and ncamnumy. 
cynantbropy ( si-nan ^thro-pi), H. [= F. cynan- 
thropic, < Gr. ^swavOpunla, < Kvv&vtlporrro^, of a 
dog-man, < s'ruv (nw-), a dog, + avOptonot:, man. 
Cf. lycanthropy.] A kind of madness in which 
the afiiictod person imagines himself to bo a 
dog, and imitates its voice and actions. 
Oynara (siu'ti-rii), n. [NL., < Gr, swapa. a 
plant not determined, supposed to be either 
the dog-thorn (< sviov (sw-), a dog) or sivapa, 
the artichoke.] A small genus of composites, 
of the Mediterranean region, in many respects 
like the thistle, but having an involucre com- 
posed of thick, flesliy, spiny scales, and a re- 
markably thick, fleshy roeoptaclo covered with 
numerous bristles. The two best-known species are 
the ai tichoki! Sentgmw) and the cardoon (C. Cardan- 
eulim), cultivated ns vegetables. 'J'he other species are 
troublesome weeds, now widely naturalized upon tho 
plains of extrutropieul South America. See cut under 

Oynaraceae (sin-a-ra'se-S), n, pi. [NL., < Cy- 
nara + -acea;.] (lame as Cynaroidete. 
cynaraceoUB (sin-a-ra'shius), a, [< Cynara + 
-aceous.] Belonging to or resombling tho Cy- 
naracew or Cynaroidew. 

cynarctomaeny (sin-ilrk-tom'a-ki), «. [< Gr. 

Kiuv (KW-), a dog, + ipsTot;, a ’Ibeur, + gaxv> •*> 
fight.] Bear-baiting with a dog: a humorous 
word invented by Butler. 

Sumo occult ilesign doth lie 

In bloody ctpiaretuniachy. 

S. Uiitlrr, Ifudlhraa, I. 1. 752. 

cynareous (si-nfi'rp-us), a. [< Cynara + -eous.] 
Uynaraceous. 

cynaroid (siu'u-roid), rt. [< Cynara + -oid.] 
Bamo as cynardceous. 

Oynaroidem (siu-a-roi'ds-e). n. pi. [NL., < 
Cynara + -oh/c«'.]' A tribe of the natural or- 
der Compositai, of which the genus C/ynara is 
tho typo, distinguished by having the anthers 
conspicuously caudate, the flowers all her- 
maphrodite with tubular corollas and setose 
pappus, and tho loaves usually prickly. The 
largest genera are Cnicus and Centaurea. Also 
Cynaraccai. See Cynara, 
cynebot (A.-8. nron. kll'no-bdt), n. [AS., < 
cync. (in comp.), king, + b6t, fine, boot: soo king 
and booP.] In Anglo-Saxon law, that part of the 
fine iniposed on the murderer of a king which 
was paid to the community, as distinguished 
from tho worgild paid to the king’s kin. 
an law it | 

It death] w 
. ;he cynehot, . 

people. Stubhi, Coiiit. Hist., | SB. 

cynegetic (sin-f-jet'ik), a. [= F. cynegSHque 
s= Bp. cinegStieo, < Gr. KvvnyeTiKbs, pertaining to 
hunting, < swyyirt/t;, a hunter, < kvuv (kw-), a 
dog. + fiyeiadat, lead.] Concerning or having 
to do witn hunting or cynegetics. [Bare.] 
.Tneques du Foullluux, the celebrated vencur and eyn»- 
getie writer of tho sixteenth century. 

N. and Q., 7 th ser., IV. 66. 

cynegetics (sin-fi-jet'iks), n. [< L. cynegeHea, 
\ Gr. Kvvtiyeriii&, neut. pi. of Kwt}yeriK6(, pertain- 
ing to hunting: see cynegetic and -ioa.] The 
art of hunting with dogs. [Bare.] 

In Greek four books on eytMMWt- 
Sir T. Broums, Vulg. Brr.,I S. 
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cn^mA (sin-hl-S'na), n. [< NL. (ynhvmna, 
< GrT Kkjv UW-), dog, + wtva, hyena.] A Dook- 


naine of tne painted hyena or hyena-dog of 
Africa, Lycaon j^ctus, translating one of its 
generic names, Cynhywna, which is not in use. 
See Lycaon. 

cynic (sin'ik), a. and «. [Earlier also cynicl-; 
= I), ciniek = F. eytiiquc =s 8p. cinim — Pg. 
(■ynico = It. cinioo (ef. (>. cytmch = Dan. ey- 
nisk, adj., G. Dan. cyniker, D. ciniker, n.), chiefly 
in the phiiosophical sense, < L. cynicu^, cynic, 
a Gynie (also lit. in spasmm eyniem, cynic 
spasm), < Gr. kwik6c, dog-like, also cynic, a 
Cynic, so called, as popularly understood, in 
allusion to the coarse mode of life or the surly 
disposition of those philosophers, but perhaps 
orig., -without this implication, in ref. to the 
Cynosarges, Kvvdaapyrc, a gymnasium outside 
of Athens, where Antisthenos, the founder of 
the sect, taught. The literal sense ‘dog-like’ 
is thought of in E., apart from the bookish use 
in cynic spasm and cynic year, only ns an ety- 
mological explanation of the philosophical 
term.] I. «. 1. Of or pertaining to a dog; 
dog-Iiko : as, cynic spasm. — 2. Of or pertaining 
to the dog-star: as, the cynic year. — 3. Belong- 
ing to the sect of philosophers called Cynics ; 
resembling the doctrines of the Cynics. 

O foulliihneBg ot men I that lend thoir earti 
To those budge dootori ot the Stoiuk tur, 

And fetch tlielr preoepta from the Cynick tub, 
I'ralBtiiK the lean and sallow absthiunoe ! 

MUlon, CouiUB, 1. 7oa. 

4. Having the character or qualities of a cynic ; 
cynioal.— Cynic BPaim, a kind of couvviUlvu spasm of 
the niUHoIes of one slue of the taou, distoi'tlns the month, 
nose, etc.. Into the appearance ot a grin.— OynlC year, 
the Kothto year, or cnnleiilar year. .See Sothk. 

n. ». 1. [cap.] One of a sect of Greek philoso- 
phers founded by Antisthenes of Athens (born 
about 444 b. o. ), -who sought to develop the ethi- 
cal teachings of Socrates, whose pupil he was. 
The chief doctrines ot the Cynics wero that virtue is the 
only Kood, that the essence of virtue is self-control, ami 
that pleasure Is an evil if sought for Its own sake. They 
were accordingly characterized by an ostentatious con- 
tempt of riuhes, arts, science, and amusements. Thu most 
famous Cynic was Diogenes of Sliiotin, a pupil of AntU- 
theiies, who carried the doctrines of the school to an ex- 
treme and ridiculous asceticism, and Is Improhahly said 
to have slept In a tub which he carried about with him. 
2. A person of a cynical temper ; a sneering 
faultfinder. 

A (7/ni'e might suggest as the motto of modern life this 
simple legend — " .lust as good as tlie real." 

C. D. Warner, Backlog Studies, j>. 4. 

cynical (sin'i-kal), a. [i cynic •¥ -ah'] 1. Same 
as cynic, 3. 

Whether the hulk of our Irisli natives are not kept from 
thriving, by that eynicai content In dirt and beggary, 
which tliey possess to a degree beyond any <itlier people, 
lip, lie.rkeley, Qiioi lst. 

2. Having or showing a disposition to disbe- 
lieve in or doubt the sincerity or value of so- 
cial usages or of personal character, motives, or 
doings, and to express or intimate the disbelief 
or doubt by sarcasm, satire, sneers, or otlier in- 
direction; captious; carping; sarcastic; satir- 
ical : as, a cynical remark; a cynical smile. 

I hope it Is no very cynical asperity not to coiilcss oVdl- 
gattuns, where no benefit has been received. 

JoAnson, To Chesterfield. 
=8yil. FetHmUtic, etc. (see mUanthropic), morose, sar- 
cas tle, satirical^ casing, censorious, snappish, waspish. 

cynically (sm'i-kal-i), adv. In a oynical, sar- 
castic, or sneering manner, 

Rather In a satire and cynically, than seriously and 
wisely. Bacon, Works, I. 170 (Old MS.). 

cynicalnOBB (sin'i-kal-nos), «. The quality 
of being cynioal ; a cynical disposition or char- 
acter; tendency to despise or disregard the 
common amenities of life, 
cynicism (sin'i-slzm), n. [< cynic + -ism. Cf. 
LL. cynismus, < Gr. Kwiapic, cynicism, < swi- 
fe/Vj^be a cynic, < kwik6^, a evnic : see cynic.] 
1. The body of doctrine ineuloated and prac- 
tised by the Cynics ; indifference to pleasure ; 
stoicism pushed to austerity, asceticism, or 
acerbity.— 2. The character or state of being 
cynioal; oynioalness. 
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lengthened, bhuit-non-retractile claws; a short ventrlcous was applied, from the extremely prognathous rfw- 
head ; a fiat, bald, and grooved nose ; a fiattenud bushy Ing a canine physiognomy ; but It is now restricted w 
tall ; aitd 88 t^th. lltere la but one genus, Cyniefts. exclude the drill, mandrill, etc. The common jalsxm U 

3ynlctl8 (si-nik'tis), n. [NL., < Gr. Jvm- (*in^-), C balmin, Inhabftliig northerly pwts of AWcb 'vhere t 

T ^ yellow- i/®!*,,, ”t, (fim Sir'll the wlm?B*longth. Closely related are 

nreosted marten.] A genus of carnivorous the chacma, c. poreariut, of South Africa, and the sphinx 
baboon, C. cjihinx, of West Africa. The hebe or boma- 
dryad, C. haiiuiilryan, of Ah,vsslnla, differs ill having long 
hair on the heatl and sbouldcra, and a ahovtcf tall, only 
alxnit one fourth of the total length. Cynoeephalv* Is 
nearly a synonym of Fapin, of prior date. 

2. [/. c.] A dog-faend baboon. 

Oynodia (si-uo^di-il), n. nl. [NIj., < Or, kovw- 

(fyf, oontr. of mn’oeiAr/i, dog-like, < kiiuv (s-ev-), 
dog, + ehhr, form.] In Blyth’s classifleation 
of mammals, a term proposttd instead of Car- 
nivora, and covering the Fcra: of modern natu- 
ralists, or the Carnivora proper as distinguished 
from the Insectivora and from those Marsupi- 
alia whicli are also carnivorous, it was divided 
l»y Itlyth into Viyilijirada, Bnhjtlaiiliflnula, Ftantiyrada, 
and Finmiirada. The lust of tliese Bubdlvislons corre- 
sponds to the f'erm pinniitcilm of modern natiirollsts, the 
other throe to tlie f'ccir liim'pcdia. 

Oynodon (si'no-don), n. [NIi., < Gr, kw66uv, 
kvMow, the canine tooth, < kvuv (siw-), dog, 
-h ofioi'c (odotT-) = E. lootlt. Cf. F. ckiendent, 
qnadrupods, constituting the subfamily Cynic- quitch-grass.] 1. A small genus of grasses, low 
Hdinw. C.pesid/irtfa.ofSouth Africa, isanex- creeping porennialB, with digitate, one-sided 
‘‘ ij - . . spikes'.souamodfromitssharjy-pointedunder- 

- T— PId (sm i-pid), ». and a. I. n. An insect ground shoots. The chief species is tLJJacfykw*, 
of the famly Cynipidm. ... . . tiie well-known and widely distributed Bennu- 

II. a. Of or pertaining to the famlyr^m/m/o!. grass.— 2. In eodh, a genus of apparently 
Oynipidffi (si-uip'i-do), n. pi. [NL., < Cynips canine fossil mammals, of uncertain position. 

+ A family of hymenopterous insects ; oynodonta (si-no-don'ttt), »». [NL. (Sclm- 

uirt- pUnts de‘m.^itliTtlKdf egwalo^ macher, 1817), < ptr. Kwdifuv siee Cy- 

with sonic irritant fluid wiiloh produces tumors common- 
ly called galls or nut-galls. ■ - - - — - ■ 

Cmijndm Include certain liv.. 

'flic anterior wings lack a comnlete costal i... _ __ _ 

jiositor Is siihsplral. Nearly 400 Knrnpenn cyninhls have columella. The species are inhabitants of 
been described, and shout 200 from North America, many tropical seas. Also called Vasinw and Vosina. 
of which latter are known only by their galls, llie fam- /oi.noir' a-lo) n TNL < Gr. kIxjp 

lly is divided Into five subfamilies. Cynlpiticc, JbaUintv, * ..•"/! . . 

huiuiUnm, AUntnituK, and Fiyiliiut. It was called b 



it ICyHietin femcillata). 


nodoK.J The typical genus or Cynodontince. 

[NL., < 


. Besides tlie true gail-flles, the 0ynodontill» (si'uo-don-ti'ne), «. ph [NL., < 
Imiuilinoni) and paraxilii- forms. C.ynodonta + -inw,] A Huiifamily of turbinel- 
a .!oioi.i«t« ....stai iinrviirc .lo.i gastropods with au obconic shell and sev- 


o of the family Is also writ- 


(KVV-), dog, 


■ ya^f)) ‘Tc/,er], a weasel.] A genus 

/ 


I«ach IHpMepidee The 
*eii Cyniiadet, Cynipiteii, i 

erma Cj/nd'***"** of Latrei 

if Uiach are Bynoiiyins of Chalcidulcr, not ot the present 
family. See yall'i 

Cynlpideous (sin-i-pid'e-us), a. Same as cynip- 
uhniK, 

Tlie galls of rynlp.s and Its allies are Inliahited by mem- 
bers of other cynl/udcoits genera, as .Syiiorgiis, Aiublyno- 
lus, and .Synoplirus. Bnct/c. Brit . , 40. 

CynipldoUS (si-nip' i-dus), n. [< Cynips (Cynipi- 
dw) + -ovs.] 1. I’ertaining to or resembling 
the CynipuUc or gall-flies. — 2. Produced or af- 
fected by gall-flies : as, cynipidems galls. Osten- 
Sacken. 

Oynips (si'nips), n. [NL., altered from LL. 
cyniphes, cynijvs, cinip/ws, cini/es, ]>1., a kind of 
stinging insect, corrupt forum of Gr. xvif, pi. 

T T containing a species, Cynoyalc hcnnetH. 

nm Sumatra, called 



inipalon {,Cynog»te be 


under the bark of trees.] The typical genus of 

the gall-making hvmenopterousTuseets of the t. ■’ . 

family Cyniqndw, funded by Linnrous in 1748. th^fa.iKdng tarily wit™ 



It was formerly a genus of large extent, but has been re- 
cently much sulMlivided. Its species in the main fonu 
galls on oak, In which their larva: develop. 

cynocephalic (si^ud-se-faPik or sl-np-sef'a-lik), 


, list Ri|uatic repre- 

the family, being partly weh-footcd, with soft, 

thick fur like an otter's. It fiihuhits damp places along 
the hanks of rivers. 

OynogallnSB (sPno-ga-li'no), w. ph [NL., < Cy- 
nuijaUi + -irt<B.] A subfamily of carnivorous 
quadru^ieds, of the family Viverridw, belonging 
to the vivorriue or teluropodous division of that 
family, and represented only by the genus Cy- 
nogalc. The nose Is hairy ntid nngrooved ; the sectorial 
tooth has a large tiiberoiilar ledge ; the claws arc retractile 
to some extent ; and the toes are i>artia11y wehiied. 

OynoglOBSUm (si-nft-glos 'um), «. [NL. (L. 
cynofflnssus, Pliny), < (Ir. Kvv6yhocaov, houud’s- 
tongue, neut. of Kinidy^cMiaoi;, dog-tongued, < kIuv 
(kw-), a dog, + y/ucca, tongue.] A genus of 
plants, natural order Jioraginacew, conmsting of 
about 60 herbaceous species, of temperate re- 
gions and the mountains of the tropics. There 
6 specluH In North Amerlcn. Tho lumnd'H-tongiie, 


d. [As eynocephahis + -ic.] 1. Of or pertaining 
to a oynocepnalus. — 2. 


w States, with a disagreeable smell like that of mice. 

2. In myth., etc., having it was at one time used as a rem edy for scrofula. 

a dog’s head, or a head like that of a dog. cynography (si-nog'ra-fl), w. [< Gr. kvuv (xim-), 
Hermes (Thoth) in temple holding caduceus mid purse « < }pd^eiV, write.] A history Of 

~ coduceus and cjmeeepArtfic age, the dog; a treatise on the dog. [Bare.] 


B. V. Head, J 


A charitable and good-tempered world It Is. nutwlth- 
standing its reputation for cynieimn and detraction. 

C. D. Warner, Backlog Studios, p. 54. 

Ch^otidina (si-nik-ti-dl'nS), n. ph [NL., < 
Vynictie {-tid^ + -ina.] A subfami^ of car- 
nivorona quaarax>eda, of the family Viverridw, 
belonginff to the o^opodoua or dog-footed divi- 
aion S ^at family. Th« technical charactera are : 


Nunwrum, p. 72S. C3moid (si'noid), a. [< Gr. also contr. 

cynoceplialous (Bi-no-sof'a-luH), o. (XL. epo- «wei(Jw, dog-like, < kIuv (kw-), a dog, + eldof, 
cephalus, adj.: see Cynocmthalus,] Dog-head- form.] Dog-like; canine; specifically, of or 
od, as a baboon ; cynocephalio. jortaining to the Cy noidea. 

OynocephalUB (sl-nq-aera-lufl), n. [NL., < L. Cmioidea [si-iioi'de-g,), n. pi. [NL., < Gr. mipo- 
cynoeey^uilm, < Gr. nwoiti^^, dog-headed, tho dog-like ; see cyaoid, and ef. CynodUi.] One 

dk)g-faced baboon, < wwv (aw-), a dog, + KefaXiy, of three divisions of the flssiped or terreatrial 
head, akin to E, head.] 1. A genus oi ba- carnivorous mammals, consisting of the canine 
boons, of the family CynopitheddaB. it formerly »« distinguished from the feline and ursine 
included oU those baboona to which the term'* dog-faced'’ members of the Fera fiesipedia, the other cor- 


Oynoidea 

responding divisions i>oing JEluroidea and vlrc* 
toidea. The Cyuuidm u^ree iiKJtit nearly with the 
roidea, but have a wcll-ilevcloped earntlil ciinal openititc 
Into the foramen lucuriun posterlus, a liietlnct oondylohl 
loramon, an oi>en ghmuiii foramen, untlevelopeil Cuwper'n 
fflandn, and a larKe o* peiilB. There Ib Init one family, 
the Cftmdte, Inelinling tlie dog*, wolve*, (uxe«, ete. See 
CanUUe. 

Ibe Doga (ineliiding the \Vo1ve«, Jaekala, and Fuxea un- 
der thia heiul) form the moat central group of the Carni- 
vora, which may ho termed the Vynniilfa. 

JluxUy, Anat. Vert., p. .dflS, 

esnolyssa (si-uo-lis'il), «. [NL., < NOr. kvv6- 
Avaaii, L'ltiiine madness (ef. Ur. Kvv6Xi>aaog, mad 
from tlio bite of a dog), < Or. ai un (Kxrv-), a dog, + 
XixTffu, matlnoHs.] Oaniuo madness. See rabien. 

Oynomorlum (si-no-md'ri-nm), «. [NL. (L. 
cunomorioti, Pliny), '< Or. Kwnii/yuov, a name of 
the bpojiiyxv (prob. broom-rape, orobanehe), < 
Kiiuv (kiu'-), a dog, + /itipiov, a part, prop. dim. of 
fidpo^ (a part), lot, dtistiny ; of. fitfiot, a part.] A 
genus of plants belonging to the natural order 
Jialniiophdraccee. 
'I'he only apeclea. '■ 


rhine qaadrumanons quadrupeds are divided, 
ooutainiug all excepting the anthropoid apes 
of the family Simiiait;. it U divided Into two auh- 
familiea : (1) Semnopitheeina!, with complex lUrmach and 
no chuok-pouchea, uonUining the genera A'tuaiU, Semno- 
pitheciu, CiiMuji, etc. ; and (2) CytiopitJu-eina, with siinple 
Htonmeh and cheek-pouckca. The charoctcra of the family 
arc chielty comparative or negative, being thoae in which 
the general atriieturu recedea from tlie iiiaii-llke type pre- 
aented liy the liiglivr aiiiilaua. 'i'he gradation from tlie 
lilghcat aemiiopithecoid to the lowest cynoeeplinlua ia a 
gentle one, thoiigli tlie dllfereiice lietweon theae extruniea 

Oraopithecinae (si-no-pith-d-si'nd), «. pL [NL., 
< Vynopitheem + -inat.J Tlie lower one of the 
two suofamilies into which the Cunopithecidw 
are divisible, including all kinds of e^ojiitlie- 
ooid apes, monkeys, and baboons which have 
a simple stomach and cheek-pouches. Tim lead- 
ing forma are Cercopithtexu, or ordinary long-tailed inon- 
keya; Macaexut, the mai-auiiea; and aume ahort tiiiled 







, covered with 
Hcalea liiatead of 
leavea, and ia a 
native of nortliern 
Africa, Malta, and 
tlie i.aivniit. It waa 
known to the old 
IierliiillatH iia /iinyun 
MHilpnniii, and was 
valued na an aatrlii- 
gent and styptic In 
cnaca of dyaeiitery 
and liemorrliiige ; it 
waa held in anch esteem hy the Kniglita of Malta that it 
Was carefully depoaltoii in stores, from wlileli tlie grand 
master sent It in presents to sovereigns, liospitals, etc. 

Oynomorpha, Oynomorpliss (si-no-mbr'fft, 
-fS), n. pi. [N L., < Ur. Krut> (kvi’~), it dog, + f‘op^, 
form.] A tlivision of catarrhinu monkeys, lu- 
oluding the liaboons and other lower monkeys, 
as distinguished from the anthropoid apes, or 
A nthropomorpb a , 

oynomorphlc (8i-iip-m6r'flk), «. [< Viimmorpha 
+ -if.] Pertaining to the Vynomorpha ; cyiio- 
pithecoid. 

efynomyonax (si-np-mx'o-naks), n. [NL. 
(Coues, 1877), < (}ynomyn +'Gr. ivaf, king.] A 
genus of ferrets, of the family MmMldw and 
subfamily Muatelinw, related to rutoriiui. Tlie 


oyperologlat 

Oynosoioil (si-nos'i-on), n. [NL. (Gill, 1861), < 
Gr. Ki'uv (kw~) , a dog, + ( f ) oKiaiva, a sea-fish : see 
Scitwm.] A genus of scissnoid nshes, of which 
there are several well-known and important 
species. C. regalii is tlie common weakflfah or s(|Ue. 
teogue ; C. maetUatvii Is the spotted weaktiali ; two Oali- 
fornlaii speeiea are C, paroipinnis and C. twbilis. See 
iprakfith. 

cynOBUrat, «• Heo cynosure, 
cynOBUral [sl'uo- or sin'o-sur-al), o. [< cyno- 
sure + -«!.] Itelating to or of the nature of a 
cynosure ; attracting attention, as a cynosure. 

Had eitlier, Madam, of tlmt ci/uosnnil triad (Rateigh, 
.Sidney, and .Spenser] been within call of my must linmldu 
iiiiportuiiities, your ears had been delectate with far im- 
hler melody. Jiiwjs/ey, Westward Uo, p. 36. 

T OBUre (si'no- or sin'p-gur), n. [At first in 
form cynosura ; = !•'. cynosura = Pg. cyno- 
sura = Sp. It. cinosura, < L. Cynosura, < Gr. 
Kwdnovpo, the constellation of the Little Bear, 
containing the star which is now but was not 
then the pole-star (which forms the tip of the 
tail), and thus often the object to which tlie 
eyes of mariners were directed, lit. the dog’s 
tail, < Kwdf, dog’s (gen. of siw, dog), + ovpA, 


amt Mandrilln or Mnrmvti, the dog- 
hahooiis. .See CioutpUhefuii. 

cynopithecoid (sPn^pi-the'koid), a. and n. [< 
Cynopithecus + I. a. Pertaining to the 

II. «. One of the Cynopithccidw ; a cynopitho- 
coid ane, monkey, or baboon. 

OynopithecUB (si'’np-pi-the'kus), n. [NL., < 
Gr. (cT'ijv (kit-), a dog, + viOr/Kiu;, an ape.] A 
genus of catnrrhiiic monkeys, of the family Cy- 




type Is the lilsck-footed ferret of North America, C. ni- 
gripes, found in the towns of the prairie-dog (Cynoinys), 
whence tlie name. 

OynomyB (sl'no-mis), w. [NL. {Raflnesquo, 
l817)7TGr. Kbuv\mrv-), a dog, 4- /mf = E. wiomw.] 
A penus of rodent quailrupeds, of the spermo- 
phile division of the family Sriuridte, nnproach- 
inp the marmots proper (Art-tomys) in tiie stout, 
thick-set body and snort, bushy' tail. The pelage 
is close and tiarsii ; tlie nail of tlie tliumli is well marked : 
the outer eara are nniiinentary ; the clieek-isiiiclies are 
•mall ; the skull Is nias.slve, short, and liroad, witll wide 
zygomatic arclius and large pnstorliitnl processes ; ami tiie 
dentition is very sti-oiig and lieavy. Tlie genus contaiiis tlie 
well-known nrulrle-dngs or barking sqnlrrels of western 
Nortli America, wlilch live In extensive nndorgi-onnd bur- 
rows, in colonies often of Immeiise extent, in tlie sterile 
regions of tlie W'est. Tliere are two species, ludori- 
ciunus. tile common prairie-dog, wliosc range In general ia 
from tile plains to tlie Rocky Muuiituins. and C. cnlumbi- 
aims, extending thence westward. See cut nndev prairie- 
dog. 

Oynonycteris (si-nS-nik'to-ris), w. [NL., < Gr. 
Ktsjv (ki’v-), a dog, ■+■ in«crf/»(f,a bat : see .\yrteris.] 
A genus of fruit-hats, of the family I'teropo- 
di(ue, differing from 1‘teropus in having a tail, 
though a short one, and the fur of the nock not 
woolly. Tliero are aViout 8 species, extemling from the 
Malay [leiiinsula into Africa. C. agyptiara haunts tlie 
chambers of the pyramids, and Is probably tlie species 
often represented In Egyptian paintings and scnlptiires. 
C. eollaris is the collared trnlt-bat of Africa. 

oynophrenology (si^'n^fre-nol'o-ji), n. [< Gr. 
Kkjv {kw-), a dog, + pkrenoloffy.] I'he phenol- 
ogy of the dog’s brain. Wililer. 
CbmopltheoldsB (si^nS-pi-the'si-do), n. pi, 
[NL., < Cynopitkecus + -ido!.] The lower one 
it the two great families into which the catar- 


Blttck Aiw of Celebes 

nopitliecUUe, and giving name to the subfamily 
CynogdtheciHW. Tlui type and only siiecles is C. nigir, 
of llorneo. It Is a large, liliiek, tailless monkey, commonly 
called an ape on acconnl of Its general as|)eoi. It is an 
Isolated and iiecnilar form, not well ropresciitiiig the siili- 
family to wlilcli it gives name except In standing midway 
In the geiierni series, and coiiiiectiiig tlio cercopitliecoids 
and niacaipies wtlii the habouiia. 

Oynopoda (si-nop'q-dll), «. pi. [NIj., neut. pi. 
of cytwpodus ; see lytutpodoiis.'] In sobl,, a name 
given hy J. K. Gray to the lierpcstine or ich- 
neumon division of tho family Fiverridee, the 
species of this division being cynopodous. Tho 
term is contrasted with ASluropoda. 

CynopodoOB (si-nop'o-dus), a. [< NL. cijnopo- 
diis, < Gr. Ki'uv (aw-), a dog, 4- Trotf (irod-) = E. 
foot.] Dog-footod; having feet like a dog’s, 
or with blunt, iion-retractilo claws: opposed to 
(cluropodous, or cat-footed; spoeilically, pertain- 
ing to or having tho characters of the Cynopoda. 

OyhopterUB (sX-nop't-e-ruB), n, [NL. (Cuvier), 
<Gr. Ki'tw (kw-), a dog, 4- irrepdv = E. winy.'] 
A genus of tWontal fruit-bats, of the family 
rteropodidee, externally resembling Cymmyc- 
teris, C. tnarmtuttiis, a eominoii Indian apecius. Is very 
destructive to fruit ; an individual of the swcics lias been 
known to devour two ounces of banana in three lionrs, yet 
to wulgli but Olio ounce when kllleil next morning. Its 
dental foriiinia is : I., ) or | : c., { ; pm., K ; m., g. 

cynorezia (si-no-rek'si-ll), n. [NL., < Gr. kI-uv 
(icw-), a dog, 4- appotit^ desire, < opiyuv, 
reach after, grasp at, aosiro.j In ;>af/toI., an 
Insatiable, voracious appetite, like that of a 
dog; bulimia. 

esmorrhodon, cynorrliodiTiiu (si-nor'o-don, si- 
no-ro'di-um), n. [NL., < L. cmwrrhodon, the 
dogrose, < Gr. Kw6po6ov, tho dogroso, < kiw 
( sw-), a dog, 4- ^Mnr, a rose.] In hot., a fruit 
like that of the rose, fiesby and hollow, inclos- 
ing the achenos. 


Milton, L' Allegro, 1. 80. 

last tho fniiiiaiiioiilals of faltli lie your cynosura. your 
great light to walk liy. Jer. Taylor, VI orks(ed. 1836), 11. IM. 

Tlio (ilievaller Bayard, the cynosure of Chivalry. 

Sumner, True Oraiideur of Nations. 
OynOBUrns (sl-no-su'rus), n, [NL., < Gr. kv- 
vdeovpa, do^s tail: see cytiosure,] A genus of 
grasses witu tho flower-spikelets forming a uui- 
latfiral spike. Tliere are lint tliree or four snecies, of 
tins Mediterranean region, of wliich C. eristaUis Is coiisid* 
cred a good iinstiire-gruss. 

Oynthla (sin'thi-ll), n. [L. (sc. dea), Diana 
(Artemis), tho Cynfhian (goddess), fem. of Cyn~ 
thius, adj. of Cynthus, < Gr. Ki vftif, a mountain 
in Delos, birthplace of Apollo and Artemis (Di- 
ana).] 1. In myth., one of the names given to 
Art-omis (Diana), from her reputed birthplace,' 
Mount Cynthus in the island of Delos. Hence 
— 2. In poetry, a name of the moon, the emblem 
of Diana. 

Yon gray is not the morning's eye, 

'Tls lint llie iiale reflex of Cynthia's brow. , 

Shak., It. and ,T., ill. .6, 

8. In soiil . : (a) A genus of nymplialid hutter- 
fiies, containing such as the paiuted-lady, C. 
cardui. Fabritnus, 1808. (b) A genus of sim- 
ple sessile tunicaries, of the famuy Ascidiida, 
with coriaceous body-wall and four-lobed oral 
and atrial orifleeH. Anviyny, 1827. (e) A genus 
of orustaceauB. Thompson, 1820. (d) A genus 
of Voleoptcru. LatreilJe, 1829. (c) A genus of 
Diptera. Desvotdy, 1863. 
gron^t, ». An obsolete form of scion. 

Oyon® (si'on), n. [NL., < Or. sbuv (kw-) = L. 
canis = E. hound, a dog: see Canis and /i««nd.] 
A ^enus of wild dogs of southeastern Asia, dif- 
fering from Cants in lacking the small last lower 
molar, it contains sncli forms as C. primmms, the bmili- 
Buah, regarded by some as a primitive tviio of the domestic 
dog; C. riukhnnensis, tile liualisuah, dhole, or wild dogof 
tliu Deccan, Itidla : and 0. sumatrenris, of Sumatra. Tbe 
genus was estalillshed hy Hodgson. Also written Cuon 
and Kuvn. See out under huansuah. 

cyophoria (sl-S-fo'ri-a), ». [NL., < Gr. Kvocjmpia, 
pregnancy, < xno^d/iof’,' pregnant, < sloe, fetus, 4- 
■u^pog, -hearing, < blpriv s= E. feearl.] In tned., 
the time of gestation, or of carrying tho fetus ; 
the period of pregnancy. 

OyperaceSB (si-pe-ra'se'-e), u. pi, [NL., < Cy- 
perus + -aecep.J The sedge family, a natural 
order of monocotylodonous plants nearly al- 
lied to the grasses, including 60 genera and 
between 2,0®3 and 3,000 species. Tlie plants of 
Uiis order are grassy or rnsli-like and generally perennial 


bracts. The fnilt is a small coriaceous 


• gin 



Comawo Woakfish or Sqaetcogue ICjmMrim rstsUUt. 


out are little eaten by cattle. Some club-nishes are useci 
for making mats, eliair-bottoms, etc. The papyrus of 
Egypt was made from the stems of Cyptnu Papyrus. 
The principal genera are Cam, Cypsrus, FirnbruilylU, 
Srirpus, Jlhynchospora, and Scleria. 

cyperaceous (sl-pe-r&'shius), a. Belonging to 
or resembling plants of the family Cyperacece — 
that is, sedges and their congeners, 
cyperograpbar (si-pe-rog'ra-fftr), «. [< NL. 
Oypervs, q. v., 4- Gr. ypdtfetv, write, 4- -er^.] 
A writer on the Cyperacece. Bentham, Notes 
on CyperaceiB, p. 361. 

oyperologist (eS-pe-rol'^jist), n. [< NL. Cy- 
perm, q. v., + Or. -hryia (aee -ology) + -iaU] 



o|p«rologl8t 

In bot ., » writer or an aatborit7upon the genus 
Gyp^rut' 

0yp6ni8 (ri-pS'rus), n. [NL. (L. eyperoa, cy- 
pmm), < Or. Kime^ (Herodotus), an aromatic 
plant used in embalming, prob. same word as 
Kiireipoc, name of a sweet-smelling marsh-plant, 
also sedge, gladiolus. The L. name appears 
in F. as and in E. as cypren (Gerard), 

(i/prme (Cotgrave): see cypress^-] A genus 
or plants, natural order Cyperacea, of about 
700 species, very widely distributed, but espe- 
cially abundant in tropical and subtropical re- 
gions. Theru are about 50 spouira In the irnituil StatuH. 
They are auniiala or porenniaU, with triangular naked 
culm* uaually l)earinij: an irreaular unibel of llattened 
•pikelets. A few of the species, us McuUntuu and C. 
hulhoitu, have tuberous roots which are used for food. C. 
mtutultu, known as nut({rns», and C. phymatodm nmltlply 
rapidly by slender tuberiforoiis root8to<^k8, and lioconie 
pesta In cultlvateil fields. The tiibors of the fornior yield 
an oil, which Is much used In upper India os a perfume, 
cyphel (si'fel), n. Same as cyphella, 1. 
cyphella (sl-fel'tt), n. [NL., < Qr. tc)«^XAa, the 
hollow of the ear, akin to /clitreXAw, a drinking- 
vessel, < Kimfiy, the hollow of a vessel : see cym- 
bal.} 1. rl. cypholke (-e). A cun-like pit or 
depression on the under surface or the thallus 
in certain lichens. The color is usually white 
or yellow. Also cyphel. — 2. reap.] A genus 
of nymenomycetous tun^, belonging to the 
family Anricularmi. Thu hymenium Is inferior and 
cunlluent with the pilous, and the latter Is somewhat 
cup-ahaped and frequently pendulous. 

CjrphellSBfom (si-fel'e-fflrm), a. [< NL. cy- 
phella, q. V., + 1j. forma, shape.] Cup-shaped, 
cjlihellate (sl-fel'at), a. cyphella 4- -afcl.J 
In bot., provided with cyphellsB. 
isirplior, M. and V. See cipher, 
cyphl, M. Plural of cyphm'^. 

O^^homandra (si-fo-man'dra), n. [NL. (so 
called from tlie thiclteneii aiiti curved connec- 
tive), < Gr. 
huran, + di'vp, man 
(mod. bot. stamen).] 
A solauaceotis genus, 
of South America, 
closely allied to So- 
Innum, comprising 
about 20 species of 
small trees or shrubs. 

C. betacee, the tree-tomato 
of Peru, Is cultivated in 
subtropical couiitricH for 
its lui’Ko pear-shaped, or- 
um(e-colored fruit, wfdch 
Is used In the same way as 
the tomaU). 

Oyphon (si'fon), », 
[NL,, < Gr. K\-<j>uv, a 
crooked piece of 

“ wood, < Ki«p<>r„ bent, 

" stooping ; see Cy- 

phas^.} A genus of beetles, or the family Das- 
cillidw, or giving name to a family Gyphonidm. 
Pavkull, 1798. 

C^nonauteS (si-fo-n&'ten), «. ; pi. cyphonautes. 
[NL., < Gr. Ktx^, bent, stooping, + vairvc, sail- 
or.] The larva of a gymnoltematous polyzoan 
of the genns Membranipora : formerly mistaken 
for a distinct organism, and referred to a spe- 
cial genus of rotifers by Ehronborg. 

Other larval forms [of I'olyiDa], which are apparently of 
a very different structure, . , , e. k-, Op/Viunaufcs, a larva 
which Is fonnd In all sens, and Is, according to Schneider, 
the larva of Membranipora pllosa. 

CUitis, ZoWogy (trans.), II. 7fl. 
OyphonidSB (si-fon'i-de), n. pi. [NL., < Cyphon 
+ -idm.} A family of serricom malacodenna- 
tous Coleoptera or beetles, related to the Cebri- 
onidw. They are of small size, with rather soft, de- 
pressed, hemispherical or ovate bodies, and furcate labial 
palps. They are beetles of dull colors, found on plants 
111 damp situations, flying and running with agility. Tho 
family is also called DatcHlidai. 
cyphonism (si'fo-nizm). w. [< Gr. Kxsfxjviapbc, < 
*Ky(l>a)viZnv, < Kixjxjv, a pillory in which slaves and 
criminals were fastened by the neck.] A form 
of punishment practised in antiquity, supposed 
by some to liave consistod in besmearing the 
criminal witii honey, and then exposing him to 
insects, and by others to have been identical 
with the Chinese oangue. See canyue. 
C^hophthalmidaa (si-fof-thal'mi-de), n. pl. 
[NL., < Cyphophthalmus + -idee.} A family of 
tracheate arachnidans, named from tho genus 
Cyphophthalmus, having stalked eyes: synony- 
mous with SironidoB (which see). 
O^hophtlialmiU (sl-fof-thal'mns), n. [NL., 
< Gr KV(^, bent, 4 - eye.] A genus 

of harvest-spiders: a synonym of Siro. 
OTPbOflls (sS-fS'sis), n. [NL. , < Qr. a be- 

ing humpbacked, < lev^obaffat, be humpbacked. 




Fruiting Branch of 


< Kuidf, humpbacked, bent forward, < Hbirreiy, 
bend.] In pothol., a curvature of the spine, 
convex backward. Usually written kyphosis. 
Oyphos’ (si'fus), n. [NL., appar. < Qr. kv^, 
bent, curved, < atm-reiv, bend.] 1. A genus of 
weevils, of tho family Curculionidw. Sehdnherr, 
1820. — 2. A genus of South Amerioau borbets. 
The tj^ is C. macrodactylus. Also Cyphos. 

CTphus''*, «. See scyphm. 

Oil^rsea (si-pre'a), [NL., with allusiou to 
f -f/prio, Venus: see Cyprian.} A genus of gas- 
tropods, type of the 
family Cyi>raida;; the 
cowries. CyiirtKa matu-ta 
is the mimey-euwry, used In 
many parts of tho world os 
a circulating medium. C. 
anmiiu* is used by the Ta- 
cillc islaitdors for barter, 
ornament, and other pur- 
poses. C. tiprU Is a hand- 
some species, a frequent 
mantet-omamunt. See cow- 
ry. Also Cyin-m. 

CyprSBid (si-pr6'id), w. 

A gastropod of the 
family i'ypranda:. 

OyprsBldsB (si-prfi'i- 
del, n. pl. [^., < 

Cyprma 4- -ida-.} A 
family of gastropo- < j'/crf., 

douH mollusks, tho cowries. They have n vantrlcons, 
eunvoluteil, enameled shell, with euiieualed spire and a 
long and narrow aperture with creniilaUid lips, cniiallcu- 
lato at each end ; no operculum; a broad foot; and a lo- 
hate mantle. The leading genera are Cypraa (to which the 
family is now often restricted), Onulmnior OmiUi). and Pc- 
(licularin. Also Cypnratlm, Cypreadie, Cyprculm, Cyjrrida-. 

cypreeiform (si-pre'i-fdrm), a. [< NL. Cypraa, 
(j. V., 4- h. forma, form.] llaviug tho form or 
characters of Cyprwn, 

cyprSBOld (si-prie'oid), a. and n. [< Cypraa 4- 
-iud.] I. a. Of or relating to the ('ypra'kUv. 

II. ». A cyprmid. 

cy-pres (so-pra'). [OP., so near, as near: 
cy, ei (see ci-dmmnt ) ; pm, mod. F. pris s= It. 
presso, near, < L. pressus, pressed (close) : see 
preas^,} In law, as near us practicable. . Doc- 
trine of cy-pres, an mniltahle doctrine (applicable only 
to eases of trusts or eharlties) which, in plar.e of an illegal 
or Impossihle cniulition, Ihultatfoii, or object, allows the 
nearest nraetieahle one to he siilistituted. Thus, in some 
of the United .States, wlien a charity necessarily ceases 
through the lapse of Ita object — as, for iustance, one for 

the emaucipatioii of slaves the courts turn the property 

over to a Himilur charity rather than that It should revert 
t«» tho heirs. 

cypress*^ (si'pros), n. and a. [Eivrly mod. E. 
also cyprease, cijyresse ; < ME. cipres, dpresse, cy- 
presse, cupressc, < OF. ewim, F. cyprh s= 1^. 
cypres = Sp. ciprds = Pg. cyprvste = It. ci- 
presso s= D. ctpm = G. cyprease =z Dan. cyprea 
= Hw. cypress, < LL. eypressus, classical L. 
cupreasus, raroly eyparissus, < Gr. Krnrdptaaoc, 
Attic Kvndpirrog, tlie cypress-troo, common in 
Greece. A difforont word ami troo from ey- 
prust, a tree of Cyprus, though formerly con- 
fused with it; ME. cypyr-tre, later Cyprus (Cot- 
gravo), cypress, in form < L. Cyprus: seo cy- 
prus^.} I, n. 1. In hot.: (a) The popular name 
of couiferous trees of the genus Cupressus. 

I'he eomiiiuii cypress of south- 
ern Europe is (.'. urnifteroireiit, 
of which there ore two forms 
one with upright appressed 
brannhes like a Loiiihardy |)op- 
lar, the other a flat-topped tree 
with horizontal branches. The 
wood Is much used In carpentry. 
C. maerocarpa, the Monterey 
cypress of California, Is a lino 
ornamental tree, and is fre(|ueiit- 
)y cultivated. 

He heweth him down cedars, 
and taketh tho eypret* and the 
oak. Isa. xllv. 14. 

(&) A name given to other 
coniferous trees nearly al- 
lied to tho true cypresses. 

Such are l^WBona cypress, 
ChamoKyparia Isiieaimiana, 
and the yellow or Sitka cypress, 
C. Hutkaeiuiii, of the I'aellle 
coast of North America, Imth 
valuable timber-trees and large- 
ly cultivated for ornament ; tlie 
bald, deciduous, black, swamp-, 
red, or white cypress, of tho At- 
lantic States, Teurmiiitm disti- 
chum, a large timber-tree of 
Cypress ( Cufrrsruj umptr. wWch the wood varies much In 
virttu, w./aatigiata ). color ; the desert-cyfiress of Aus- 
tralia, Frenela nbusta ; and tho 
golden cypress. Biota orientalii, of Japan, with yellow 
foliage, (o) One of various plants so named 
from a fancied resemblance to the true cypress, 
as the standing cypress, CHlia coronop^olia, a 


OypridMea 

tall, slender, polemoniaceous herb, with divid- 
ed leaves ana scarlet flowers, and the Belve 
dere, broom-, or summer cypress, a tall cheno- 
podiaeeous plant, Kochia scoparia, sometimes 
cultivated.— -2. An emblem of mouruiug for 
the dead, cypross-branehes having been an- 
ciently used at funerals. 

Bind you my brows with mourning ejnsiruae. 

Bp. Hall, Elegy on Ur. Whitaker 
Instead ol Bays. Crown with sad Cyprcaa mo ; 

Cyirreta which Tomlsi does Beautlllo. 

CW«v, Death of Mr. Wm. Harvey. 

Hatl success attended the Americans, the death of War- 
ren would liBVe lK!cn sulHcioiit to damp the Joys of victory, 
and the cyiircHu would have been united with the laurel, 
Jiliot’g Bieyraphy. 

II. a. Belonging to or made of cypress. 

In Ivory coffers I have stuff'd my crowns ; 

In oppress ehosU iny arras. Shak.,T!. of the S., U. 1. 
Within the navel of this hideous wood, 

Immur'd In cypreat shades, a sorcerer dwells. 

Milton, Conius, 1. 621. 
cypress^ (si'pres), n. and a. [First in Sbak- 
spere’s time, spelled cypress, cyprease, cipressc, 
ciprea, Cyprus; origin unknown ; possibly (since 
it is a book-word) from some misreading of 
OF. crespe, cypress, crape : see tvopeand crisp.} 
I.i n. A thin transparent black or white stiifl ; 
a kind of crape. 

Shiiclow their glory, as a milliner's wife does her wrought 
stomacher, with a siuuaky lawn, or a black eyprua I 

Jl. Junaon, Every Man In his Hiiinour, I. 2. 

A beauty, artificially covereil with a thin cloud of Cy- 
pnia, transmits Its excellency U) tho eye, made more greeily 
and apprehensive by that imperfect and weak restraint. 

Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. 18.H6), I. 21. 

n. «. Made of or resembling cyjjross.— Cy- 
press oat, a tabby cat. 

While dUcussing the merits of a new kitten rcceutty 
with a lady from Norwich, she described Its colour as Cy- 
!»-«•— dark grey, with black stripes and markings, I 
took an opportunity of asking a gentleman who had lived 
In Norfolk as to tho colonrof the kitten, and his reply was, 
•'In Norfolk wo should call It Cyprus." 

'' -d Q., 7th ser., IV. ■2f“' 


■ Cypress 



Cypress damaskt, a rich silk doth made in the flftoonth 
and sixteenth centuries with cypress gold.— Cypress 
gold, gold thread so made that the surface of the metal U 
hrllllaiil like metal wire. See cypr 
thread, under thread. Hock, Textll 
lawnt. Same os T. 

.Sable stole of Ci/jirua lawn 
Over thy docent shouldeis drawn. 

Milton, II Penseroso, 1. 86. 
cypress** (si'pres), n. [Also snelled cyprease, 
cypres, altered, by confusion with cypress^, from 
L. cyperos, galingalo : see Cyperus.} Tiie Eng- 
lish galingale, Cyperus lovgus : called sweet cy- 
press irom its aromatic roots. Also c!fpres,s-root. 
cypress-knee (si'pros-ne), n. One of the large, 
hollow, conical excrescences which rise from 
the roots of tho swamp-cypress, Taxodium dia- 
tiehum. The cause or reason of their growth is 
unknown. They are freqticutly used as bee- 
hives by the negroes. 

cypress-moss (sr pres-mhs), n. The olub-mosB, 
l.ycopodium ulpinum. 

cypress-root (sl'pres-rftt), n. Same as cyj)reas». 
esrpress-vine (srpres-vin), n. A Mexican eon- 
volvulacoous climber, Ipomwa QuamocUt, with 
finely parted leaves and bright-scarlet or white 
flowers. It is frequently cultivated. 

Cyprian (sip'ri-an), «. and n. [< L. Cyprius, < 
Gr. Keirptof, pertaining to L. Cyprus, 

famous for its worship of Venus (Aphrodite); 
honco fem., L. Cypria (also Cypris, < Gr. Kv- 
trpii), Venus (Aphrodite) : see i^prus^.} I, a. 
1 . Hume as Cypriote. — 2. Pertaining to Aphro- 
dite or Venus; heuco, lewd; wanton. 

Is lids tliat Jolly god, whose Cyprian how 
Has shot so many flaming darts 'f 

Quarlea, Einhiems, II. 9. 
n. n. 1. Same as Cypriote. — 2. A lewd wo- 
man ; a courtezan ; a strumpet. 

Oypricardia (sip-ri-kar'di-ab »• [NI..., as Cy- 
prina, q. v., 4- Qr. 

Kapdia = E. fceorf.] 

A genus of concliif- 
erous or lamolli- 
braneh mollusks, of 
the family Cyprini- 
flw, having an ob- 
long shell, with two 
cardinal teeth and a 
lateral tooth on each I 
side of the binge. 

Oypridacea (sip-ri- 
aS's§-il), n. pi. |^L., 

< Cypris (Cyprid-) 4- 
-ocea.] A group of ostracoid crustaceans: sy- 
nonymous with Ostraeoda (which see). 



Cjeprlcantta oieta. 


OyprltUB 

Oy|»rid»i (np'ri-dS), n.pi. [NL.] A less cor- 
rect form of CypridUUe. 

OyjtridSB*-^ (8ip'ri-<16), n. pi. [NL.] A less cor- 
rect form of Vyprmidw, 

'"*ld8B (si-prid'i-dg), n. pi. [NL., < Cypris 
rmnily of ostracoid on- 


vHluabl« ii the tme 
liitKxluoeti and U . 
Htatoa. Another ipectes 


me carp, earpio, which has been 

U now larmly cultivated in the United 
' Ipectes widely dlapened is the omamen- 
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(Cypriil 



Cyprid-) + -idm.'] 
tomostraoouB cnistaceans, of the order Ostra- 
Coda. 'I'lie technical cliaracterx arc : a double median eye ; 
no heart ; a pair of llirbl, atrontf valves or ihella, not In- 
dented fur the paHKase of the antenniv ; the antt-rior an- 
tennie natially 7-jolntod anil beset witli loiin setat ; the pos- 
terior antenna! ninally « Jointed, simple, and nedlform ; 
two pairs of leits ; and the abdomen furcate, with Imukud 
seta!. The second [silr of antenna) serve os lucumotory 
ami prehensile oi-Kans. Tlierc arc Reveral genera, cldcfly 
fresh-water forms, ns O/prbi, SoliHlrmnun, liairdia, etc. 

O^rldina (sip-ri-di'nii), it. [NL., < Cypris 
(Vyprid-) + -twii.] The typical ffemiB of ostra- 
cofu crustacoans of the family Cypridinidw. ( 
tttedilt.rraima is an example. 

O^rldlnidSB (sip-ri-dia'i-de), n. pi. [NL., < 
CypruUmi •+• -idre.] A family of ostracoid eiito- 
mostracouH crustaceans, of the order Ontracoda. 
The Iccliidcul cliaratders are ; a heart with dorsal aspect; 
large paired, lateral, compound, stalked eyes; thosliellsor 
valves licaked, and deeply Indented for the passage of the 
antenna! ; the anterior anteiinn; bunt and setose ; the pos- 
terior antenna) biramoiui, serving as swimming-organs ; 
the manilucatorv apparatus al)artive ; the pulp long, pedi- 
form, and 6-Jolnted ; and the alxlomen ending In a lamella 
armed with spines and hooks. They are exclusively ma- 
rine organisms. VyprUiina and A»tmpii are the principal 
genera. 

O^rina (si-^ri'na), n. [NL. Cf. Gypritms.'] 
A genus of siphonate bivalve mollusks, of the 
family laocardiidte, or typical of a family ('y- 
jn-inidw, having two 
cardinal teeth and a 
lateral tooth on each 
valve. C. islandica is 
a large species of the 
North Atlantic. Also 
Ciiprine. 

O^rinacea (sip-ri- 
ua'se-tt), «. pi. [NL., 
< Cyprina + •acea.'] A 
snperfamily of mol- 
lusks, represented by 
the Cyprinidw and re- 
Crprina Mandira. latcd families. Bee 
Cyprinidw'^, 

C^rinacean (sip-rl-ua'se-au), «, and w. [< 
Vyprinacea + -an.] I. d. t)f or pertaining to 
the Cyprinacen. 

II. ». One of the Cyprinacen. 

cyprine’ (slp'rin), a. [< Cypriims.} In ivhth., 
oyprinoid; carp-like; pertaining to fishes of 
the genus Cyprtnun or family Cyprlnidcc. 

oyprine^ (sip'rlu), a. [Short for *cyprea>iine, < 
LL. cypresainus, L. eupreaaiiiua, < Or. Kvnapiaai- 
vof, oi tlie cypress, < KxmhiMoan^, cypress: see 
cypm.vi.] Of or belonging to the cypress. 

cyprind*'* (sip'rin), n. [< LL. cyprinm, cuprinua, 
or copper, < cuprum, copiier: see copper . A 
variety of vesuvianite or luoorase, of a blue tint, 
which is supposed to be due to the presence of 
copper. 

cypnnid^ (sip'ri-nid), n. [< CypriniiUc^.'}, A 
fish of the family Cyprinidee. 

oyprinid^ (sip'ri-niii), n. [< Cyprinidee^.'] A 
mollusk of the family Cyprinidw. 

OyprinidSB' (sl-prin'i-do), «. /d. [NL.,< Cyprinua 
+ -idee.] A family of fresh-water fishes, typified 
by the genus Cyprinua (the earp), of varying 
limits with different authors, (ay in cuvier's sys- 
tem, the first family of MalnCDptfryijHiiMinninaleii, having 
a slightly cleft month with weak and generally toothless 
Jaws, the border of the moutb being formeii by the liitcr- 
uiaxtllarles, and the trilling armature of the jaws consist- 
ing of the deeply indented pharyngeals; a small linmlmr 
ol branchial rays ; the- body scaly ; and no adipose tiorsal 
fln. (6) In Onnther's system, a family of idi.vNostomous 
Ashes, with body generally covered with wsles ; head 
naked; margin of upper jaw formetl by the Intermaxilla- 
tios; mouth toothless; lower pharyngcnl bones well de- 
velofmd, falciform and iiarallel with the branehial arches, 
and provided with teeth Iti two or three series ; air blad- 
der large, divided Into an anterior and a posterior (Hirtion 
by a constriction, or Into a right and a left portion inclosed 
In an osseous capside (abs<‘nt In Iluvutloptfrii ) ; and ova- 
rian sacs closed, (c) In (IIH’s system, a family of eventog- 
nathons Ashes, with the margiti of the upper jaw formed 
by the IntcrmaxillarlHs alone, the pharyngeal teeth few, 
and three basal hranohlhyals. Even with its narrowest 
limits. It is the largest family of Ashes, eotitaluing nearly 
l.tKM) species, which by some are referred to more than 
ax) genera, but by others to much fewer. Very niiiiierons 
representatives occur In the fresh waters of Nortli Amer- 
ica, Kuropj), and Asia, and fewer In those of Africa, where 
they have apparently found their way In later Tertiary 
times. Tliey are absent from the streams of Hniith Amer- 
ica, Atistralla, and all the islands of the PaclAc ot^ean ex- 
cept those of the East Indian arohinelago. About 260 8i)e- 
cles have been found In the ITnitad States, most of which 
are very small. In Europe and Asia speules contribute 
largely to the food-supply of the people, but In America 
vary few are of any economical importance. The moat 


ehuh. ihiner, and mtmwte are nainea applie 
species. See cuts under earp'-i and i/nldfith. 

OyprlnidSA'-® (si-prin 'i-de), «. pi. [NL., < Cyprina 
+ -idai.] In conch., a family of siphonate bi- 
valve mollusks, taking name from the genus 
('yprintt. The toehnlcal characters arc; a regular, opil- 
vatvo, oval shell, with thick, strung eiildemiis ; 1-8 prin- 
cipal cardinal teeth ; a simple pullial lino ; and the edges 
of the mantle fused to form two tiphonal openings. Also 
called jMDmrdiidte. See cut under (}tfprlna. 

cypriniform (si-prin'i-fhrm), a. [< NL. Cy- 
prinua, q. V., + Lt. forma, shape.] In form re- 
sembling a ejrpriiioid fish ; carp-like. 

Oyprinina (sqi-ri-ni'ntt), ». pi. [NL., < Cypri- 
nua + -ina^.] In Giinther’s system, the second 
group of Cyprinido!. The technical charauU-rs are : an 
air-bladder divided into an anterior and a posterior iM)rtion 
(not tnelosed In an osseous caiisule) ; pharyngeal teeth In 
single, double, or triple series, and lew In iiumlier, the outer 
scries not containing more than 7 ; the anal An very short, 
with r> or 0, exceptionally 7, branched rays; a lateral line 
running along the middle of the tail ; and the tlorsnl An 
opiKisite to the ventrals. 

Oyprinodon (si-prin 'q-don), n. [NL., <^(Ir. 
Kvnpivo^, a carp, + oddii', Ionic form of Wobf 
{oiSmrr-) = E. 
(oo(/i.] The 
typical genus 
of the fam- 
ily Cyprino- 
dontiair, La- 
eepMe, 1803. 
irinodont 


Cyprus 

Cyprus, a large island lying in the eastern part 
of the Mediterranean, and forming part of the 
Turkish empire, though occupied and adminis- 
tered by Great Britain since 1878 ; specifically, 
one of the primitive race of inhabitants, dreek 
in language and affinity. — 2. The Greek dialect 
of tlypnis. 

It. a. Of or belonging to the island of Cyprus. 

Cypriote alphabet, a syllabic character, of disputed 
origin, useii aiuriently for writing the Cypriote Ore 




the mainland of Oreece and Asia, and In other Ishuids, as 
Khodes and Thera. This i)otlery is important for the 
tracing of connecting-links between the art of Oreece and 
that of other lands, as, for instance, in its exhibition of 
the gradual modlAcation and Heltenization of the Egyp- 
tian lotus ns a decorative motive. 

Also Cypri 
cypripedin ' 


t>aritjratus. 

ling t 

prinodontidm. 
n. n. Same as eyprinodontid. 
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cyprinodoiltid (si-prin-^-don'tid), n. A fish of 
the family ('yprinodontidm. 

OyprinodontldtB (si-nrin-o-don'ti-de), n. pi. 
RnL., < CyprinMlon(t-) + Wdrr.] A family of 
naplomous fishes, typified by the genus Cypri- 
nodon. The head and laidy ore covered witli scales ; the 
margin of the upper Jaws is formed by the Intennaxllla- 
rles only ; tliere uro teeth In ImiOi Jaws ; the upper and 
lower pharyngeals have eardiform teeth ; the dorsal An is 
situated on ttie hinder half of the liody ; the stomach is 
w ithont a blind sac ; ainl the ny lorlo appendages are absent. 
Many of them are known as killifiihe*. niumwij/cAoo*, etc. — 
Cvprlnodoatidn carnivore, in (lUnther s classlAcatlon 
or flslics, the Arst group of VypHniid<mlidm, churacterl/.c<l 
by the lames of each manitibulnry being Armly united, and 
the intestinal tract short or hut little <!onvolnte<l.--Cy- 
prlnodontlde Utnnopbage, in (liinthcr's claNsiAi ation 
of tislies, a group of Oypriiutdonlulxr, charncterixc<l l)y the 
iHtiies of each niandilmlary not being nidted (the dentary 
being movable), and the intestinal canal with numerous 
coiivnlutions. The sexes are dllfcrentlated. 

Oyprinodontina (si-prin^q-rlon-ti'nji), «. pi, 
[NL., < Cyprinodon(t^ + -iMri'-i.] In GUnther’s 
classification of fishes, a subgroup of Cyprino- 
dontidw carnivora’, in which tlie anal fln of the 
male is not modified into an intromittent. organ, 
and tho teeth are incisor-like and notched, 
cyprinodontold (si-prin-o-dou'toid), a. and n. 
[< Cyprino<U>n(t-) + -oid.] I. «. Same as cy- 
prin'odont. 

II, n. Same as eyprinodontid. 

C^rilioid (sip'ri-noid^, a. and n. I. a. Carp- 
like ; cyprino ; pertaining to or having tho char- 
acters of the Cyprinoidea. 

H. «. A carp or carp-like fish; a fish of 
oyprinoid cliaractcr; ono of the Cyprinoidea. 
Oyprinoidea (sip-ri-noi'do-ll), n. nl. [NL., < 


;sip-ri-pe'din), n. [< Cypripedium 
'lie precipitate fonned when water 
is added to a strong tincture prepared from the 
roots of plants of the genus Cypripedium. 

Oypripedlum (sip-ri-pfi'di-um), n. [NL,, < Gr. 
Keir/ui-, Aphrodite (see Cyprian), + nedtov, a 
plain, < 7r?tW, the ground, akin to trolf (trod-) 
= E. foot. ] A genus of orchids, remarkabie for 
Jiaviiig the two lateral anthers perfect, while 
the third forms a dilated fleshy appendage above 




dian fishes), (suckers), and Cohi- 

tidie (loaches). 

cyprinoldean (sip-ri-noi'de-an), «. and n. [< 
Cyprinoidea -H -an,] I. «. Gf cyprinoid char- 


Oyprinus (si-pri'nus), ». [NL., < L. cyprinua, 
< Gr. Kvnp'ivoc, a carp.] Tlie typical genus of 
the family Cyprinido;; the carps proper. The 
genus lias varied within wide limits. By IJiuiwus and the 
old authors all tho oventognathous Ashes, as eyprinids, 
catostomlds, and cobitida, with some others, were includ- 
ed. It gradually underwent delimitation by many soOlo- 
gists, and is now generally restricted to the carp. The 
common cultivated carp la C. carpio, of which there arc 
■ many varieties. C. auratua is the common goldAsh, but 
it belongs properly to a very distinct genus, Carcutiua. See 
farpH. 

Cypriot (sip'ri-ot), n. See Cypriote. 


Cyfriptdmrn ytUchii. 

Bl)ont 40 species, ranging from the tropics to tlie colder 
temperate regions of the northeni liemispliero. A single 
species, C. Ctilcenlua, is rarely found In (Ireat Britain ; 10 
speules occur in tlie United States ; l)ut the larger number 
liulotig to the tropics of America. Tlie tropical species 
genoraliy have tliick, veinless leaves; iiiul several of them 
are in frequent cultivation in greenhouses, where their 
forms have been largely increased in number liy hybridi- 
zation. 

Oypris (si'pris), n. [NL., < 1j. Cypria, < Gr. 

KbTrpfi.Vtmus (Aphrodite): seo Cyprian.] The 
typical genus of ostra- 
codes, of the family Cypri- 
didw. '11)6 species are among 
tho nnmerons and varied forms 
of minute fresb-water crusta- 
ceans known as watcr-Aeaa, 
swarming in ditches, pools, and 
other stagnant waters. Their 
shells abound in a fossil state, 
in fresh-water strata, from tlic 
Carboniferous formiillun up- 
ward. antennfe; Af, /, 11, ///. man- 

CyUrUSM (si/pms), «. 

[L., < Gr. KVnpoc, a tree thoracic members j A man- 

growing in C^rus, sup- «"<»i 

posed to bo the same as 
tlie Hell, gopher, < Kiiirpof, Cyprus. A different 
word and tree from cypreaa^ (L. oupreaaua), with 
which in E. it has been confused: see cypreaa^.] 
The Latin name of a tree, Lawsonia alba, the 
common henna, growing in Cyprus and Egypt, 
yielding a fragrant oil. 

cyprng^t (si'pms), n. Same as q/preaa^. 



mAgnined. 


highly 



OfpnuhUrd 


cyprtUI-bird (ri'prug.b6rd), n. The blaohoap, 
or European blaok-cappod warbler, Sylvia or 
Curruoa atrieapilUt. 

cyproslte (ei'prus-it), w. [Trreg. < Cyprus + 
-ifes.] An iron eulphate occurring in yellow 
incrustations in western Cyprus, 

Cyprus turpentine. See Chian turpentine, un- 
iter Chian. 

cypsela (sip'se-lji), m. ; pi. cypselw (-16). [NL., 

< IJr, Kv^tTir/, any hollow vessel, the hollow of 
the ear (cf. oyphella), prob. akin to kweX/od, 
H cup: see cup.'] In hot., an acheno with an 
aiinate calyx, as in the Comnosita;. 

Oypseli (sip'so-li), n. pi. [NL,, pi. of L, cyp- 
sciu.^, a swift: see Cypsclua.] A superfamily 
group of picarian birds, approximately equal to 
the Maerochires of Nitzsiih. and now usually 
consisting of the three families Cypaelklw, Tro- 
chilidce, and Caprimulgidw ; same as Cypaeloi- 
(lea, Cypacliformea, or Oypaelomorphai. 

OypselidSB (sip-seri-de), n. pi. [NL., < Cyp- 
aelua -h -idw.J A family of fissirostral ma- 
crochiran non-passerine birds ; the swifts. Tlio 
truhiilcal cliarautura are : a very gniiill, deeply cleft, uri- 
bristled bill, with exposed noBtrila ; extremely long 
pointed wings, with graduated primaries and short sec- 
ondaries ; small weak feet, untlttud for progression, fre- 
quently with an abnormal ratio of the phalanges ; enor- 
mously developed salivary glands ; the sternum entire be- 
hind; tlio furculnm U-sliat>ed ; no cuca; the leg-muscles 
anumalogonatous ; and several narrowly oval, white eggs. 
The swifts are a well-marked family of from 0 to 8 genera 
and about SOapecles, resembling swallows, and often so mis- 
called. They are divided Into two sulifamlllcs, Cy/mlinoe 
and Chattwrinat. 8ee cuts under Chatt-ura and Cypithm. 

cypsellform (sip'se-li-fdrm), a. [< NIj. cypae- 
liformia, < L. cypaelua, a swift, 4- forma, shape.] 
Having the form or structure of a swift ; re- 
sembling the CypaelitUe. Also cypaelomorphic. 

Cypseliformes (sip'se-li-fdr'mez), n.pl. [NL., 
pi. of cypaelifonnia : see cypaeliform.] A super- 
raraily of maoroohiran non-passerine birds, 
containing the swifts, goatsuckers, and hum- 
ming-biriu ; the long-liauded series of picarian 
birds : nearly the same as the Macrochirea, and 
the same as the Cynacloidea of Blyth and Cyp- 
aelomorphas of Huxley. The syrinx lias not more 
than one pair of Intrinsic muscles ; the palate Is oigithog- 
nstlimis ; the oil-gland is nude ; the legs are anonmlo- 
gonatous ; the sterntun Is broad, deeply Keeled, entire or 
notclied behind ; the tail lias Id mctrices ; the distal seg- 
ments of thn wing are greatly elongated In conipartsoii 
with the proximal one, and tlio pinion hears lo rapidly 
graduated flight-feathers, producing along, pointed wing; 
tile feet are small, scarcely servlccalile for progressloii, 
with variously niodltlcd digits, sometimes of nbiioiniai 
ratio of phalanges, Imt neltliur synduetyl nor zygodac- 
tyl ; and the hind toe is elevated or reversed In some 
forms, in whleli also the front toes may lie seiiil-pulniate. 
The 1)111 shows two diverse types, being teimirostr.'vl in 
tliu Immming-blrds and tlssirostrul in tlie swifts and goat- 
suckers. The group Is contrasted among picarian birds 
with the CncuU/ormcH and the Pie\forme». 

OyuselinaB (sip-so-li'ne), n. pi. [NL., < Cyp- 
aelua + -»w<c.] A subfamily of CypacHdai; tno 
typical swifts. Tlie ratio of tlie plialanges is alinor- 
inal, all the (runt toes lieing S-Jointud, wltli very sliort 
liasal phalanges ; the hallux Is reversed or lateral ; and the 
feet are more or less completely feathered. It contaius 
about species, chiefly of the genus Cypnebut, and most- 
ly of the old world. Panyptila Is the leading Amerleaii 
form. See cut under Cypsdtu. 

C^seline (sip'se-lin). a. [< Cypaeluy + -ijicL] 
Swift-like ; having the characters of a svrift ; 
pertaining to the family Cypselidw or genus 
Cypaelua. 

csrpseloid (sip'se-loid), a. [< NIj. cypaeloidea, 

< Gr. KVipeXoi, a swift, + ddoc, form.] Resem- 
bling a swift ; cypsellform ; speoiflcally, per- 
tainmg to the superfamily Cypaeloidea. 

Oypseloides (sip-se-loi'dez), ». [NL. : see cyp- 
aehid.] 1. A genus of swifts, of the family 
Ci/paelidce And subfamily Chceturince, having the 
phalanges of the toes normal, the tarsi naked, 
and the tail forked, its feathers not mucronato. 
—2. [Used as a plural.] In Blyth’s classiflea- 
tiou or birds (1849), a series or superfamily of 
his Strepitoroa heterodactyli, consisting of the 
podargues and moth -hunters, or Podargida; and 
Caprimulgidw, grouped together under the name 
Parviroatrea, and of the swifts and hnmming- 
birds, CypaelidoB and Trochilidm, grouped to- 
gether under the name Tenuiroatrea. 

C^selomorph (sip'se-lp-mdrf), n. One of the 
Cypaelomorphce, 

OjpselomorphSB (sip^se-l^-mhr'fe), n. pi. [NL-> 
s Qr. Kb^Xof, a swift, + pop(fefi, form.] In Hux- 
Iw’s system of olassiflcation (1867), a group 
of segithognathous birds, the same as Cypaeh, 
Cypaeloidea, or Cypaeliformea, considered as con- 
necting the Coracomorphte and the Coccygo- 


morpha. The technical characters are : a broad, deeply 
c^ate •temum, entire or sin ‘ . . 

luad, without a furoate manubr 


clldlum or none ; wo expanded scapular end of the clavicle ; 
and not more than one pair of intrinsic syrlugeal muscles. 

cypselomorphlc (sTp'se-lp-mdr'flk), o. [As 
Cypaelomorphic + -ic.] Same as cypaeliform. 
(^pselus (sip'se-lus), «. [NL., < L. cypaelua, < 
Qr. KbV'cXof, the swift.] The typical genus of 
swifts, of tho family Cypaclidie and subfamily 



Oyrtonsrz 

dicotyledonous trees or shrubs, of uncertain re- 
lationship, but now placed among the polypeta- 
lons orders, near tho Ilicineue, There are about 6 
known species, coustitiiting 4 genera, all natives of North 
or tropical America. Cyrilla. Cii/lonia, and KlHnUia, each 
of a single species, are found in tlio soiitbeni llidtod States, 
with (ragraiit while flowers lii Tacemes, and heavy and 
compact wood, whence tlio coiuuion name of iromvond. 

Cyrillic (si-ril'ik), a. [< LL. Cyrillua, < Gr. 
K i'p/XXof, a proper name, Cyril. ] Of or piertain- 
ing to St. Cyril ; speeilically, noting an alphabet 
adopted by tho Slavic peoples belonging to the 
Eastern Churidi, invented by Cyril and Metho- 
dius, the apostles of the Slavs, in the ninth 
century, it is lielioved to have superseded tlio Hlago- 
litle as lioitig easier liotli for the eo)i.vist to write and for the 
foreigner to acquire. .Soiiio of Its signs uremoditled from 
the (llngulltfe, liiit tlioso wliicli Creek and Blavic have In 
eommoii are taken from tlio Greek. It was lirouglit Into 
general use liy .St. Gyrll's pupil, (Toment, first bishop of 
Kulgaria. 'I’lie Itussian alphabet is a slight luodltlcatlon 
of it. 

cyriologict (sir^i-o-loj'ik), a. [Also formerly 
curiologic; < Gr. Kvpw'/oyiKdf, sneaking literally 
(applied to bioroglyphics which consist of sim- 
ple pictures, not symbols, of the things meant), 

< ai/pioe, authorized, legitimate, proper, vernac- 
ular, lit. having power (see church), + -koyiaCtq, 

< Myeiv, speak.] 1 . Relating to hieroglyphics 
of a certain sort (see etymology). — 2. Relating 
or pertaining to capital letters, 

Oyrtellaria (sSr-to-la'ri-ll), n.pl. [NL., < Gr, 
(if, curved, arched, + dim. -elld + -«rt«.] 


Cypaelinat, having tlie liind toe versatile and 
the tarsi feathei-ed. Tht'ro are numerous spe- 
cies, chiefly of the old world. C. apua is the 
common swift of Europe. 

Oyrena (sl-re'nh), w, [NL., < Ij. Gyrene, Gr. 
Kiy)//vv, a name of several nymphs.] The 
typical genus of mollusks of the family Cyre- 
nidte. Lamarck, 1806. 

Oyrenaic (si-ro-ua'ik), a. and w. [< L. Cyrenai- 
ma, < Gr. MvptrvdMu;, < V-upfivy, Ij. Cyrenc.] I. 
d. 1 . Pertaining to Cyrone, an ancient Greek 
city, capital of Cyrennica, on the north coast 
of Africa. — 2, Pertaining or belonging to the 
Greek school of hedonistic philosophy estab- 
lished by Aristippus of tJyrcno, a disciple of 
Soifrates. According to Aristippua, pleasure la tlio only 
rational aim, and tlie rolativo values of different pli-asures 
are to be determined l»y their relative intensities and dura- 
tions. He mnlutained also tlial cogtiitlon is limited to 
sensation. 

TItere is not tliat sect of Thilosophers iitnotig tlie hoatlien 
HO dissolute, no, not Kpicurus, nnr Aristippus, with all ids 
Cyreiuiiek rout, liiit would slmt his seliuol dores against 
sueli greasy sopliiaters. 

.WiVfon, Oliurch-Oovernment, II., Concl. 

Also Cyrenian. 

n. n. One of theCyrenaic school of philoso- 
tihers. See I., 2. 

OyxenalciBm (si-ro-na'i-sizm), ti. [< Cyrenaic 
+ -ism,] The doctrines of the ('yrenaie phi- 
losophers. Hoo Cyrenaic, a., 2. 

03frenian (si-ro'ui-an), a, and n. [< Cyrena + 
-ian ; L. Cyrentvua, Cyrenaicua, etc. : see Cyre- 
watc.] I. «. Same as Cyrenaic. 

n. «. A native or an inhabitant of Gyrene. 
See Cyrenaic. 

Tliey laid hold ujam one Simon, n Curtnian, coming 
out of the country, and on liiin they laid tlie cross. 

I.uke xxiii. 20. 

cyrenid (si-ren'id), n. A bivalve mollusk of 
the family Cyreniila;. 

Osrrenidee (si-ren'i-de), n. pi. [NL., < Cyrena 
+ -idle.] A family 
of siphonate lamelli- 
branchiate mollusks, 
typified by the genus 
(Cyrena. They have a sub- 
circular shell, an exter- 
nal ligament, and several 
hlngu-teeth. Tlie animal 
has separate short siphons, 
a large compressed foot, 
and triangular palpi ; the 
shell has 2 or 8 cardinal 
teeth and anterior as well 
as {Hwtcrlor ones, and an ex- 
ternal upraised ligament. The species are Inhabitants 
of fresh or brackish waters. Hy many concholugists tho 
species are associated In one family with the Cyctadidat or 
SphcerxidcE. Also Corbieuiida. 

In fresh waters the world over ocenrs a group of usually 
small bivalve shells, covered with an amber or brown epi- 
dermis, while ill the brackish waters of wanner countries 
occur some larger forma. The family under which those 
are assembled is variously known as Uycladldn or Cyreni- 
dm, the latter name being preferable. 

Stand. Nat. UUt., I. 275. 

r illacesa (air-i-la'sf-e), n. pi. [NL., < Cynl- 
. the typical genus (jurob. < Cyrillua, Cyril), 
+ -aoees.] A natural order of smaU evergreen 



Kvpr6(;, curved, arched, 4-’ dim. -elld + 

A family or an order of nassellarian radiolari- 
an«, having a complete lattice-shell enveloping 
the central capsule. It is divided into the sub- 
orders Spyroidea, Itotryodea, and Cyrtoidea. 

Oyrtida (sftr'ti-dii), n. pi. [NL., < Gr, KtipT<4f, 
curved, arched, 4- -ida.] A family of monopy- 
Iroan radiolarians, having a silicious skeleton 
in tho form of a raonoxonic or triradiate test. 
Bee Eucyrtidiida‘. Haeckel. 

cyrtoceTan (Ber-t 08 'e-rs.n), a. [Irreg. < Cyrto- 
ecraa -+• -an.] Bame as 6yrtoe.eratitic. 

Oyrtoceras (s^r-tos'o-ras), «. [NL.,< Gr, xuprtif, 
curved, arched, 4- (c/pof, horn.] A genus of fos- 
sil cophalopods liaving the shell bent or bowed. 
Also Curtoeera, Cyrlocera, Cyrtoirrna, Cyrthocc- 
rua, and Cyrtoceratitca. 

cyrtoceratld (s^r-to-sor'a-tld), «. A cephalo- 
pod of the family Cyrloccratidie. 

0yrtoceratid8B(s6r*tp-80-rat'i-d6), n.pl. rNL,, 
C Cyrtoceraa (-ecrat-) 4- -idw.] A family of 
niiutiloid cophalopods, typified by the genus 
Cyrtoceraa. The shell is arched, tlic siiihon sniiill and 
snbeentnil or sulimarKlnal, and the aperture simple. 
N nniernus species inhaliiled the Pnleuiuiic seas. Generally 
aggregated with the NavtUidm. 

cy^oceratite (s^r-to-ser'a-tit), ». [< Cyrto- 
ceraa {-cerat-) 4- -ite"^.] A fossil cephmopod of 
the genus Cyrtoceraa. 

cyrtoceratitlc (sftr-to-ser-a-tit'ikh a. [< eyr- 
toccratitc + ■»<•,] Having the character of a 
cyrtoceratite ; bent or bowed, as certain fossil 
cophalopods: opposed to orthoceruHtic, Also 
cyrtoceran. 

cyrtolite (sfer'to-llt), n. r< Gr. KvpT6^, curved, 
+ Woe, stone.] A mineral related to zircon in 
form and composition, but hydrous, and per- 
haps resulting from its alteration. Tho faces 
of the crystals are commonly convex, whence 
the name. 

cyrtometer (s6r-tom'e-tor), n. [< Gr. avpriic, 
curved, bent, 4- fihpov, a measure.] An instru- 
ment for ascertaining the size and shape of the 
chest. 

Tlio cyrtomrUr is used for delineating tlie exteriinl con- 
tour of tho chest and for exact cuiiiimrison of one side 
with Hie other. Pop. SH, Mo., XXV. 198. 

Oyrtonyx (sfer'to-niks), «. [NL. (J. GoulA 
1846), <Qr. Ktiprdc, curved, arched, 4- 6w§, nail.] 


Right Valve of Qynna typrOu 



MsHsaa Quell or Pertridge (Cyrttuyit mattema). 



Oyrtosyx 

A genus of American partridges or quails, the 
harlequin quails, of the family Tetrtionidai and 
subfamily Odotitophorime or Ortyginw : so called 
from the largo curved claws, j'lic i>m u very ; 
the heml crested ; the tiiil so short that the reotrloea arc 
almost hidden by the eoverts; uiid the wliiK-eoverts and 
Inner secondaries eloiiKated, coverinK the primaries when 
the wiiiK Is cIoslmI. The type is the Massena quail or par- 
trhlite of the sonthweslern United .States anil Mexico, C. 
nuunmiH, a handsoino species, the male of which has the 
face curiously striped with black and white, the under 
parts hcliiK velvetyddack and muhoKUny-hrown, crowded 
with cireiihir whiU* spots. 

Oyrtophyllum (B^'r-ttVfll'um), n. [NL., < Gr. 
Kpprof, curved, arched, + ^f'XXov, leaf.] A ge- 
nus of orthopterous inseota, of the family Ia)- 
euAluUV; of large sizti, grotm color, broad foli- 
aoGous witigs, and arboreal habits; the katy- 
dids. There are a dozen s|>ecius in the United States. C. 
co/n'<ii)i(s is the coniinon katydid. Mto CurtophfiUun. liur- 
pufintfr, istw. .See cut under katyiiiti. 

oyBt (sist), w. [< NL. ry.v/».«t, < Gr. Kian^, the 
madder, a bag, poutth, < (c/tw, conceive, be 

f regnant, orig. bold, contain. <!f. ci/»i«.] 1. 

n unat., a bladder; a large vesicle. — 2. In 

a 'lioL, a bladder-like bag or vesicle in animal 
ies which includes morbid matter. 

The hu-val form of tape-worm wldeh is eommonly de- 
veloped in cj/ntt of tile liver of tlio mouse and the rat. 

Owen, Anat., v. 

3. In zooL, u hydatid; a cystic worm, or encyst- 
ed state of a tapeworm. — 4. In cnjfdognmir, bot., 
a cell or cavity, usually inclosing other cells or 
reproductive bodies, as an envelop inclosing a 

E mp of diatoms or desmitis, or a coll contain- 
f an antherozoid; in certain algte, a spore- 
case. See cnnior.yHt. 

Honietimes, improperly, eikt. 

Dermoid cyet. Hee ilermniil. - Ovarian cyst. See ora- 

cystadenoma (siB''ta-de-nd'mil), », ; pi. cystadn- 
nomata (-tua-tjl). [NL., < ei/xiis, cyst, + adeno- 
ma.'] An adenoma in which cysts are formed, 
osratalgla (siB-tarji-ll), «. [Nl-I., < Or. siffr/c, 
bladder, + iWjw;, pain.] In pathol., pain in 
the urinary bladder: especially applied to pain 
coming in paroxysms. 

csrstatropma (si8-ta-trd'fi-«,), «. [NL., < dr. 

bladder, + ur/w^ia, atrophy.] In pathol,, 
atropliy of the bladder. Dunglimn, 
OWtoctagy (sis-tek'ta-si), n. [< Gr. Kvaru;, blad- 
der, -I- i'KTiuni;, extension, < inreiveiv, extoml; 
see extend.] 1. Dilatation of the bladder. — 2. 
In mrg,, a form of lithotomy in which a dilator 
is introduced through an incision in the mem- 
branous portion of the urethra, and forciblv 
dilates the nrostatic portion to an extent sur- 
fleieut to allow of the extractioti of the stone. 
Also called lUheetasy, 

cysted (sis'ted), a. [< cyst + -ed'^.] Inclosed 
m a cyst ; encysted. 

cvstelminth (sis'tol-minth), n. [< Gr. mW/t, a 
madder (see cyst), + r'/ptvc {I'Apivt)-), a worm.] 
A cystic worm. 

<^ystenchyma, cystenchsnne (sis-teug'ki-mii, 
-Wm), n. [NL. eystenchyma, < Gr. Kharn:, a blad- 
der (see cyst), -1- fyxvfia, an infusion.] A kind 
of connective tissue occurring in some sponges, 
in some respects resembling certain kinds of 
vegetable parenchyma, consisting of closely ad- 
jacent oval colls of large size with thin walls 
and fluid contents. 

Citrteni'hyme very rommiinly forniN h laytT Jn»t Imlow 
the Hkin of some (nMHUnhli>> ; . . . unit iw, on tuHRliiK the 
cortex, ... a lante number of refrlnaent tluhl Klohuleti 
Immbelhle with water are set fre^it lit jiiRt poMlhle it in 
eometlnieH a fatly tUime. SoUne, Eneyc. Ilrlt., XXII. 41U. 

cystenchymatoUB (sis-tong-kim'a-tus), a. [< 
cystmchyma(t-) + -(/i/s.] Ilaving the character 
or quality of eystenchyma; containing or con- 
sisting of cystonohyma. 

^stenchyme, «. See eystenchyma. 

Oysteoide (sis-t^-oi'de), «. pi. [NL.] Same 
as Cystoidea. 

cystic^ (sis'tik), a. [= F. cystigm = Sp. cisHco 
■St Pg. cystim = It. cistico, \ NL. cysticus, < cys- 
tis, a cyst: see cyst.] 1. In anat., pertaining 
i^st, in any sense. Snecifloally («) Voi talnhiK 
tie oyzt or (j:all-bladder : as, the ct/xf ly duel (cun- 


eystococoold 


Oyitlo wonn, or btaddtr-vsirm, a hydatid or icolex of cystlgllAtllid (sis-tig'uo-thid), tt. A toad-like 
7orin, Wlilch may bo a cy»tli*tt;uii with one tienln- am^ibian of the fan^y Cust^mt' ’ ’ 


So““lhwe“wZwand"cut' un^^^^ Oyff&tWdaB (sis-tig-uath'i-d^^ n. pi. [NL., 

cystica (sis'tik), a. [< cy#<(i») + -te.] Pertain- < O/srifwaf/ms + -«te.] A family of aroife^ 
lug to or derived from cystin.— Osrstlc oxid, Ua salient amphibians, typified by the genus Cys- 
llaNdoS, a aulMtanee oeeurrlng In rare cases in nrinury tignatkus, With toothed upper jaw and suboy- 
lailcnli which havti a cryatalliiiu atruulure and are Inaulu- Undric or little dilated sacral diapophyses, it ii 
hie in water, alcohol, and ether : aunio an cjftin. ^ 

Oysticat (sis'ti-kH,), n. pi. [NL., neut. pi. of 
cysticus: see «/fl<icl.] An old name of cystic 
worms, hydatids, or cysticeroi, collectively, 
given when those were supposed to be a uatural 
group of mature organisms. Iludolphi. 
cysticercoid (sis-ti-s^r'koid), a. and ». [< cysti- 
cercus + -Old.] I. a. Of or pertaining to a 
cysticerc.uH or other larva of a tapeworm ; hy- 
datid. 

II. H. The hydatid or encysted state of the 
larva of any tapeworm. 

The dug dovuiira the lonae, and the epslieercaui becomes 
a Tmnla eiieiimuriiia In hU InteHtlne. 

IhtxUy, Anat. Invert., p. 1H7. 



one of the largest families of the order, with 28 genera and 
180 speeies, representing gniut diversity in mode of life, 
being terrestrial or arboreal and others B<|natle. It 


pigniimt et 


cystid (sis'tid), M. [< Gr. Kvnrnj, a bladder (a 
sac, cyst): ncocyst,] lui’«b/x«rt ; (rt)TheBac- 
iular, planuliform, ciliated embryo, from one 


a cyst, 

the hepa 


cysticercUB (sis-ti-s^r'kus), n. [NL., < Or, 

or/r , bladder (see ci/.vf), + x/pKof, tail.] Acystic „ . . . • , . 

worm or bladder-worm ; a hydatid ; an encysted »'>ly h. the Anstrnlhm and Neotropleal 

scolox or tmiiin-hoad ; the encysted state of the Oystignathus (sis-tig'na-thus), n. [NL., < Gr. 
larva of a tapewonn. The name was originally given . bladder (see ciist), + yvAOoc, mw.j The 

b,„„. ,>« u.j, of family 

H piirtiNito. It in iliu lurvu of the rouiiii ill thulw, C. oceuatHS an example. Also Ci/ff- 

mt;aHlypi)rk,aiia<levelti|>iiijtin man Into the t4ipoworm. U tmqnathm. }yaglcr^ 1830. 

has but imo tauila head h. the cyst, an.l the term cysiln (sis'till), H. [< Or. KWr/f, bladder, -I- 

cKx Is retained us a convonicnt designation of such Inrvo). '''.“St 'a ....Uo.*, in -nki u\ 

Thus, the cysticercus of the ox in man Timixa -««-•] A substance (CsHgNOaH) crystallizing 

meitiocuMllata : the Cyttleercvs pUiformU of the rabbit in colorloss SlX-sulcd plates, and constltutmg a 
become* sen-aoi of the dog, wolf, or fox ; theCf/xfi- rare kind of urinary calculus. 

Oystiphyllida (sis-ti-fil'i-de), n. pL [NL., < 

nis of the flog has many heads, ami is known as a cwnure ; t'ysUphyllum + -ida\] A family of Paleozoic 
ami the Ctenurufi cfirehraliH Ih h>uinl In tlio bniinof kIic<? 5 ). nigoso stOTllvcoralS; o£ the order Sclcrodn'Viatn 
An.ither forni of ninny-headed cystic W.irm, omiidica^ and group ifu£/ow/. The corallnm Is simple, rarely 
by pndiferation, Is the larva of ccAmococcwx of the t„,nipomid ; the septa are very rudimentary ; and the vl»- 

dog, known M an eeliimK-oecus, hchtmwiwi-tis eeteriiwrwin ^,,^,,1 ..hnmber Is tilled with little vesicles /.n-meil by eom- 
heiiig fonnil In the liver i)f man us well as of various do- tabnlioaiKl dissepiments. Kdwiirdtaml llaime., 1860. 

mestionnlmal*. Hee/<rain,caf«nrc,(>c/iuK«!(»feiet,and*co/cx. ntrofttAbwlliim fuia ti « riMI, < Gr 

Cjlid. .. [< NL. Vy.„«K Jim. ffi-’tyV^d 

Of cysUs, a cyst : see cyst.] A small cyst. of the faniilyf^sW- 

•alepbni the c,./»o><e» are n.ftconipileated with phyllidw. Murchison, 183U. Also Cystiophyl- 
'• (been. Aunt., lx. Dana, im. 

‘hagia (sis-ti-ra'ji-jl), «. [NL., < Gr. 

- bladder, + -tmyia, Cpriyvcvat, break.] In 
cular, planuliform, ciliated embryo, from one pathol.: (a) Hemorrhage from tlio bladder, (b) 
ond of which ouo or more polypidsarodevolopod Cystirrhoa, 

from thickenings of the wall of the sac. cystlrrhea, cystlrrhoea (sis-ti-re'ii,), n. [NL. 

'I'he eyelid ts ifompnrahle to a veshmlar inonda. cystirrhwa, < Gr. hi'crii:, the bladder, + i>oia, a 

Huxley, Anat. Invert., p. 308. flowing, < /)(<»', flow.] In pathol., a discharge of 
(h) The cell in which the body of the mature mucus from the bladder; vesical catarrh. Also 
iiulividual is contained, as distinguished from cystorrhen, cystorrhwa. 

the polypid itself. cystis (sis'tis), n. ; pi. rystidcs (-ti-dez). [NL. : 

The body and teiitaonlar apparatus has been incorrectly I'PP riame as cyst. 

regarded as a klnil of Individual, and opjwseil to the cell OystiBCldSB (sis-tis'i-de), n. pi, [NL., < CysHs- 
or cf/»tK/ in which It Is placed, as Uie polypid. CU8 + -Ulw.] A family of pectinibraiichiate gas- 

. ^ OH*, /oology (trails.). II, 73. tropods, typified by the genus f The Bhell 

'Stide (sis'tld or-tld), w. [< cysiuhum.] 1. U undlstlngulslmlile fiom that of a murglnellld, hut the 
lame as ClfStiltium . — 2. In fungi of the family teeth of the radnUi are peetillur, hehiK In one row, trans- 
f rcdincir same as iiaranhiisis '"'‘Itleiispid, anil with three ensps longer than the 

The species are of small size and InhabitanU of 
Oystidea, Oystldess (sis-tul'e-a, -6), n. pi. various seas. 

[NL.] All order of fossil crinoids: syuony- OystiBCUB (sis-tis'kus), «. [NL. (Stimpson, 
mons with (UjsUmlcn (which see). 1865), dim. of Gr. si era:, bladder: see cyst.] 

cystidean (sis-tid'e-an), w. [< Cy.sUdea + -an.] The typical genus of CysHscidw. 

A cystie c.rinoid; an encrinito of the order Gys- cyBtitls (sis-ti'tish «• [NL., < Gr. siVns', the 

tidea. bladder, + -itis ] In pathol., inflammation of 

cyBtideB, n. Plural of cystis. the bladder. 

cystidia, W. Plural of custidium. cystltomo (sis'ti-tom), «. [< NL. cystis, Gr. 

cystidicolous (sis-ti-dik o-lus), «. [Irreg. < Gr. cyst (with reference to the cystis or cap- 

Kcmic {kvotf-, kvoti-), a bladder (see cyst), + L. siilo of the crystalline lens), + ro/eif, cutting. 
colerc, inhabit.] Inhabiting a cyst, as a cystic Of. cystotomc..] In snrg., an instrument for 
worm. opening the capsule of the crystalline lens, 

cystidlom (sls-tid'i-nm), n. ; pi. cystidia (-ii). cystobubonocele (sisno-bu-bd'no-sel), «. [< 

[NL., < Gr. KvcTu-, bladder, + tliin. -iihov.] In Gr. KiiTTif, bladder, + [iovfiCiv, the groin, 4- 
hymeuomycotous fungi, a large spherical or tumor.] In surg., a rare kind of hernia, in 
ovoid cell which orimuates among tho basidia which the urinary bladder protrudes through 
and paraphysos, aiulprojects beyond them. It the inguinal opening. 

is considered to be a sterile basidiura. Also cystocarp (sis^to-kftrp), «. [< Gr. xf imf, blad- 

cystide. der. + xapTriif, fruit.] The sexual fruit of algm 

cyBtidoparalyBis (sis'ti-dd-pa-ral'i-sis), n. of the order F/wriftert;, consisting of spores either 
[NL.l See cyslopnralysis, without a special mombranous envelop or oon- 

cyBtldoplegia (sis'ti-dd-plfi'jl-a), w. [NL.] See tained within a concoptacle or pericarp. Also 
cystopleqia. 


the cyetic plexus of nerves ; a cystic eonuretiun ; a cyetic 
remeily, </i) I’crtaining to the urinary hlaihler. 

2. Resembling a cyst; cystoid ; vesicular; 
bladdery. — 3. Having a cyst or cysts: full of 
cysts ; oystose: as, a tumor. — 4. In soiil., 
encysted ; cysticorooid ; hydatid ; speoifloally 
applied to the enoystod or hydatid state of any 
In^worm (Tamia): opposed to cestoid (which 


^o. 


improperly, cistic. 


. cryptocarp, sporocarp. 

cyatifelleotoiny(siB-ti-fel-e-ot'^ini),«, [< Gr. cyBtocarpic (sis-to-kttr'pik), a. [< Cffstooarp 
Kcffrif, bladder, + L. /(?/ (/cm-) (= Or. ;i;o^^), gall, -1- -»<•.] Consisting of oystocarps; having the 
+ Gr. ropii, a cutting; see anatomy.] Same as character of a cystocarp. 

ehoheystotomy, I„ Nemalion the cyetoearpic fruit 1* a globular mass of 

CyatiferOTlS (sis-tif'e-rus), a. [< NL. ewfw, siioroa. Fnrtmc, Miu-lne Algte, p. 20. 

bladder (see e.yi»f), + L./crrc = E. ftearl.] Hav- Oystooarplc •pore, a carjiogigire. 
ing or producing cysts; cystownous. cyatocele (sis'to-sei), w. [< Gr. k(«tt/c, bladder, 

cystiform (sis'tf-fdrm), a. [< l^L. infstvi, blad- + si/Ar/, tumor.] A hernia or ropture formed 
der (see cyst), + h. forma, shape.] 1. Having by the protrusion of tho urinary bladder, 
the form or character of a cyst; cystic in form, oystococcoid (sis-t6-kok'oid), a. [< Cystoeoo- 
e. T, L ... — .1 lo . .r. • alg« of the gemiB 


-2, Encysted; hydatid; cysticercoid: as, a cus + -tnd.] 
cystiform worm. Cystococcus. 


OygtoeOCCtU ( 8 i 8 -t 9 -kok'U 8 ), n. [NL., < Gr. 
KiioTig, bladder, + Kdioax;, l^erry.l A genua of 
the lowest ohlorophyl-ween freah-water algae, 
consisting of spbenoal cells, single or united 
in small families. iTiey are ontmnon on damp earth 
hark of treea, etc., and are thought to constitute the go- 
iiUlla of some licheug. 

cystocyte (sis't^-slt), n. [< Gr. KVOTIC, a blad- 
der (see + /oVof, a hollow, a cavity (cell).] 
In spouges, one of the large cyst-like cells of 
cystenohyma, filled with fluid, and containing 
a nucleus with its included nucleolus support- 
ed in the fluid contents bv flue protoplasiuic 
threads which extend to the iimer stirfac*) of 
the cell-wall and there spread out in a film. 

cystof^ia (sis-to-din'i-a.), n. [NL., < Gr. */'- 
(TT/f, bladder, + oohvTj, pain.] In pathnl., pain in 
the bladder. 

cystoflbroma (sis^to-fi-bro'ma), w. ; pi, Cjfutofi- 
bromata (-ma-tU). [NIj., < cysiUi + fibroma.'\ A 
liliroma containing cysts, 
cystoaenesis (sis-to-jon'e-sis), «. [< Gr. /oW/f, 
bladder (see cyst), + ytveai<:, origin.] Same as 
cyttiyiineftis. 

cystOgenoUB (sis-toj'e-nus), a. [< Gr. Kinug, 
bladder (see cyat), + -ynw, producing: see 
-gcnoua. ] Producing or bearing cells ; cystifer- 
ous. 

cystoid (sis'toid), a. [< eyat + -old.] 1. Pre- 
senting the appearance of a cyst; cystiform. — 
2. Pertaining to the CyatoUlea; cystoidean. 

Oystoidea (sis-toi'de-a), n. nl. [NL., < Gr. xt- 
trrrr, bladder, + fWof, form.] An order of fossil 
crinoids, oncrinites or stone-lilies, having a 
rounded body inclosed in many pentagonal su- 
tured plates, a jointed stalk, and a lateral ori- 
fice closed by a pyramid of jointed plates. i'h« 
onler U currulated with JUlaitoidea and Criftoiden. See 
Crlnoldea, 2, Algo Cynteouiw, Cjuituiett, Cyntutmiu 

cystoidean (sis-toi'df-an), a. and n. I. a. Hav 
mg the character of a cystoid erinoid ; specifl- 
callv, of or pertaining to the Cyatoidca. 

II. n. A meinhor of the CyatoUlea. 

cystoUtll (sis'to-lith), n. [< Gr. kicTtf, bladder, 
+ KI0o<;, stone.] A 
peculiar couorotion 
fonnod witliin the 
cells of certain 
plants, composed 
chiefly of crystals 
and attached to the 
wall of tho coll by a 
short pedicel, it oc- 
earg fre(iueiitly lu tho 
ordoiw vfticaceee uiid 
Acanthaceof, hi tho colls 
of the epldormis or suh- 
Jaoeiit tlssiiu, but U 
Section of Leaf of ™roly «ound hi other 
hijfhly mngfnlAed. outers. 

^ hypodcrin 




cystoplast (sis'td-plast), n. A nucleated cell 
having an envelop. 

cystoplastic (sis-to-plas'tik), a. [< eyato^ilaaty 
+ -ic.] Pertaining to or of the nature of oysto- 
plasty. 

cystoplasty (sis'til-plas-ti), «. [< Gr. /rfor/f, 
pladdor, + ffHairTtif, vorbal adj. of n'AAaaetv, 
form.] A surgical operation for ropair of the 
bladder, as tho operation for vesico-vaginal 
fistula. 

cystopldgla (sls-tp-ple'ji-ii), n. [NL., also im- 
prop. eyatidoplet/la ; < Gir. kvouc, bladder, + 
nXyyl/, a blow, stroke, < •rTJiaativ, strike. Cf. cj/s- 
• topnralyaia.'] Inpnf/mZ., paralysis of the hlotldor. 
cystopleglc (sls-to-ple'jik), a. [< eyatitplcqia + 
-if.] Pertaining to or resembling cystopiegia. 
cystoplexia (sis-to-^dek'si-jl), w. [NL., < Gr, 
wWg , bladder, + a blow, stroke, < jrXr/ir- 

atw, strike.] Same as cyatopleyia. 

Oystopteris (sis-top'to-ns), «. [NL. (so called 
n-om its bladder-like imlusium), < Or. Ki’OTii, 
bladder, + T^rtpu;, a fern.] A ge- 
nus of delicate flacciii polypodi- 
iiceousfernslmvingtliGsori borne 
on tho back of tho leaf on tho 
luiiidle of a vein and covered 
with a membranaceous imlusium 
nttaclied only by the base; the 
bladder-ferns, 'rimy are found Incool. 
^c(;n\cn^ «[ a dump localltlcg. 'I'heve arc 5 spcctcg.of 
Hron,i..fi>,/„//^. which C. fra<rili» (tho hrittle fern) U 
riii’oM The’lack’of touiiil from witlilii the arctic clrclo to 
a vein ; inirtiy re- * 'lilli, South Africa, aud Tasmania. Soo 
Ik-xedinirusinin .u- also cut uiidcr bladder-fern. 
oHhe CytrtKipto^ (sis -top-to ' sis), «. 
mc^nfihoTK:! [NL.; < Gr. at wf, bladder, + 
m!>"!Ii 'ai'd"'p^ TrruKug, a falling, < iriirTeiv, fall.] 
i d ^ pathol., prolapse of the mu- 
niuu«7') ' ecus mombrane of the bla<ldor 
into th»( urethra. 

Oystopus (sis -to 'pus), n. [NL., < Gr. kI’otic, 
bladder, + ijf (w»r-\ face, appearance.] A ^e- 
nus of parasitic fungi, belonging to the family 
Feronoaporew, aud characterized by conidia 
produced in chains on very short conidiophores, 



fntliKa^e 


cystollUi. 


In tile epidermal ccllg 
‘ of gpeclca of Fictig . . . 
iirolonKatiniisiiiwaril of 
the cell-wall occur, at the extremity of which small crys- 
tals of carbonate of lime are deiKisltud ; to these the name 
cyetoliths hug bfeen appliixl- Encyc. Brit., IV'. Hi). 

cystolithiasls (sis^'to-li-thi'a-sis), n. [NL., < 
Gr, KVOTIC, bladder, +''Attioc, stone, + -inaia.'} In 
pathol,, the presence of a stone in tho urinary 
oladder. 

cystoUthic (sis-tp-lith'ik), a. [< Gr. Kvanc, a 

madder, -b k/ftjf, a stone (see cyatolith and eya- 
tolithiaaia), + -tc.] In med., relating to stone 
in the bladder. 

cystoma (sis-td'mtt), «. : pi. q/atomata (-ina-ttt). 
[NL., < cyatla, a cyst, + -oma.1 A tumor con- 
taining cysts. 

cystomorphous (sis-ta-mflr'fus), a. [< Gr. 
KVOTIC, bladder (see cyat), + form, + -oim.] 
Cyst-like; oystiforra; cystoid. 
cystoparalysis (sis^to-pa-rari-sis), n. [NL,, 
also less prop, cyatidoparalyaia ; < Gr, kIotu: 
l^KvoTi-, KvoTc-, not */ct»crT«5-),‘ bladder, + aapd- 
/MTtC, paralysis.] In pathol., paralysis of the 
bladder. 

Oystophora (sis-tof'6-ra), n. [NL,, < Gr. KVOTIC, 
bladiler, + ^poc, < = E. bear^,] The 

typical genus of the subfamily Cyatophotince, 
containing only the hooded or bladder-nosed 
seal of the northern seas, Cyatophora criatata. 
Oystophorina (si 8 '’t$-f 9 -ri'ne), «. pi. [Nl.i., < 
Cyatophora 4- -ints.] A subfamily of PhocUloe, 
or oramary earless seals, containing tho bottle- 
nosed, 

have 


tlvely 

nooM 


bladder-nosed, and elephant seals. They 
Inflatable probogol«-lik« cyst on the guout, accora- 
i of ■ 

CyttopAora and ifacrorWntui, oontainlna regpeo- 
the aretio bIadder*noied and the antarotlo ' 
aeala. See also out under muI. 


forming compact sori upon tho supporting leaf. 
C. candidua is injurious to tho cabbage, radisli, 
aud other cruciferous plants, 
cystorrhea, cystorrhcea (sis-to-ro'ft), n. [NL.] 
Same as cystirrhea. 

cystose (sis'tds), a. [< cyat + -owe.] Containing 
cysts; full of cysts; cystic; bladdery; vesicular, 
cystospastlc (sis-to-spas'tik), a. [< Gr. kvotic, 
uladder, -i- ff7ra<TriK<}(;, < ^onaardr, verbal adj. of 
entdv, drawback, > oaao/idc, spasm : see .vnaswt.] 
In pathol,, pertaining to spasm of the bladder, 
cystotssnia (sis-to-te'ni-ji), n. [NL., < Gr. kv- 
otic, bladder, + Taivia, a tapeworm : see tonia.] 

1. A tapeworm: so called from the formation 
of tho cysts characteristic of its larval state. — 

2. [cap.] Baino as Tienia. 

cystotome (sis'to-tom), ». [= P. cyatoUmw = 

Pg. cyatotomo, < Gr. kI^otic, bladder, + ropdf, cut- 
ting, < Tepvfiv, cut. Cf. eyatitome.J A surgical 
instnnneut for cutting the bladder. Sometimes 
improperly called a lithotome, 
cystotomy (sis-tot'd-mi), «, [= P. njatotomie 

= Sp. eiatotomia s= Pg. cyatotomia = It. ciatotn- 
miUj < NL. q/stotomia, < Or. Kvortc, bladder, 4- 
Topf/, cutting, < Tlpvnv, out. Cf. oyatoUnne.'] In 
aurg., the operation of opening encysted tu- 
mors for tho discharge of morbid matter; spe- 
cifically, the operation of cutting into the uri- 
nary bladder for tho extraction of a stone or for 
any other purpose. 

cySTOUS (sis'tus), o. [< cyat 4- -oi«.] Cystic. 
Dungliaon. 

cystt^ (sis'ta-lft), n.; pi. cyatulae (-le). [NL., 
dim. of cyatia, a cyst: see <^«t.] In hot,, a 
'in lichens. The term 


oytiBiii 

tode ; especially, a nucleated cell, of whatever 
character, regarded as the fundamental form- 
element of an tissues. The word alone Ig rare, but 
common in compiMillion, aa hucueyte, and roKularly In the 
hlgtology of gpongeg, a* choanoeyte, cvlieucyte, denmaeyte, 
miineyte., ete. 

cytern^, n. An obsolete spelliim of cithern. 
dythere (si-the're), M. [NL., < L. Cythere, Cy- 
iheren, < Or. KvOiptia, Aphrodite (Venus) : see 
Cythercan.] Tho typical genus of marine os- 
traoodes of the family Cythereidw. Muller, 1786. 
Oytherea (sitb-e-re'fi), «. [NL., after L. Vy- 
mcrea, a name of Venus: see Cytherean.'\ A 
genus of si- 
phonate bi- 
valve mol- 
lusks, of tlie 
family Fene- 
rido), found- 
ed by La- I 
niarck in 

18(X5. It |g 

dlgtlllKUlghed 
from I by 

an anturlor left 
lateral tooth. 

'J'lioro are nu- 
muroiiH gpeeleg, 
niiigtly of the 
warmer geag. 

Oytherean (sith-e-ro'anb a. [< L. CythcrStia, 
pertaining to Cythcrea, Venus, < Gr. KvOlpiia, 
Aphrodite: so named from KiOypa, L, Cythera, 
now Cerigo, an island south of Greece, near the 
coast of which Aphrodite was fabled to have 
risen from the sea, and where she was specially 
worshiped.] 1. In myth., pertaining to the 
goddess Aphrodite (Venus). — 2. In aatron., 
pertaining to tho planet Venus. 

Not only U llie aiipHiont movement of Vcntig acroggthe 
gun extremely glow, . . . but three digtinel atmogphereg 
— the golar, terregtrinl, and cytherean — vomHne to de- 
form oiitlineg and maak the (jeometrlcal relationg which 
ll Ig degirud to eonneol with a gtrlet count of time. 

A. M. Clerke, Astron. In l»th Cent., ji. 284, 

Oythereldn, Oytherides (sith-e-re'i-de, si- 
ther'i-de), M. jof. [NL., < ri/t/icre 4- -ida',] A 
family of murine os- 
tracoid eutomostra- 
cous crustaceans, 
typified by the genus 
Cythere. Tliey are char- 
aeterlxed by the ahgenae 
of a heart ; by having the 
anterior antenme aetoae 

^ and bent at tho liaae, and 

A bpecieiof j,ogterior antelinw 

lawly developed and 
m«*niB amlVwo thoricic nienfu^Jnl hooked ; by lejiH In three 
f, cBuOitI end ; n, eye. pairg ; by a fiireatu nlido- 

men; and by giimll and 

lobate forkg. Tlierc arc geveral Kunera hegideg Cythere, 

cytheromanla (sith-e-ro-mfi'ni-tt), n. [NL.. < 
Or. Kvfhyitm, Aphrodite (see Cytherean), + //avia, 
madness.] Nymphomania. Dungliaon. 
Oytinacee (sit-i-na'so-e), n.pl, [14L., < Cytinua 
4- -acefc.] A small natural order of apetalous, 
parasitic, fleshy, leafless or scaly plants, allied 
to the Ariatoloehiaeew and to Nepenthea, It in- 
cludes the East Indian genus Raffleaia, remark- 
able for its gigantic flowers. 

OytinuB (sit'i-nus), M. [NL. ffrom tho form 
and color of the plant), \ Gr. kItivoi:, the calyx 
of the pomegranate, <. kIitoc, a 
hollow.] A small genus of 
parasitic plants, the typo of 
the Cytinaccxe. c. Hypwyetu, of 
the Mediterranean rcKion, U of a rich 
vollow or oranse-red color, and hag 
boon iigcd aganagtrin^'iit The other 
gpecleg beloiiK to South Africa and 
Mexico. 

C^ioblast (sit'i-o-bl&st), »I. 

[< Gr. *kvtIov, assumed dim. of 
airroc, a hollow (cell), 4- fDaordc, 
a germ.] The protoplasmic 
nucleus of a coll: used with ref- 
erence to certain fresh-water 
algie. Also rytoblaat. 




round closed apotneoium i 

1 to the little open cu. . . 

' 1 of the K«nug Marckantia. 


. the upper 

face of the fronds In plants of the K«nug Marckantia. 
cytd (sit), «. [< Or. kvtqc, a hollow, a cavity, 

as the hold of a vessel, < ahatv, conceive, orig. 
contain; of. oyat, cyme.'} In Mol., ti cell; aoy- 


cytiodena (sit'i-^-d^rm), n. [< Gr. *Kvrlov, as- 
sumed dim. of kItoc, a hollow (cell), 4- dippa, 
skin.] In hot., a cell-wall: used chiefly wltt 
reference to diatoms and desmids. 

Cjrtioplasm (sit'i-^-plazm), «. [< Gr. •kvtIov, 
assumed dim. of xbrof, a hollow (a cell), 4* 
nMopa, anything formed or molded.] In Mol., 
same as protojnaam : used chiefly with refer- 
ence to diatoms and desmids. Also oytoplaam. 
CTtiBlll (sit'i-sln), n. [< Cytiaua 4* -fnS.] A 
hitter principle detected in the seeds oi|ht 
Laburnum vulgare (Cytiaua Laburnum) and 



cytUdn 


1486 


Osechic 


plantB. It is of a oanseous taste, emetic, and 
poisonous. 

(mUnu (sit'i-sus), n. [NL., < L. eytisua, a 
ahrubby kind of clover, prob. Medicago arborea 
(Linnteus),] A genus of hardy leguminous 
papilionaceous shrubs, natives almost exclu- 
sively of the 



a pr<l^ 

shrubbery-planti, 
a* C. tmrjntrmi, 

Bit uleKBtlt pro- Bnxim (Qy/iiM) tee/arius). 

. -..(lo-rlujr branch I Mlowe«.n,tu,aUi«. 

used In rock- (Prom Lc Maout an<l I>«calsD«'a “Tralti 
work, C. (UpinUMf de Rotaniqtie.") 

etc. Bee^rooml. 

c^tls (si-tl'tis), «. [NL., < Gr. airof, skin 
(see cutUi), + -»<w>] Hame as 

oytoblast (sl'to-blUst), «. [< Gr. kvtoc, a hollow, 
a cavity (a cell), + (iXoard^, a sprout, germ.] 1 . 
Same as cytioblast . — 2. One or the aimebiform 
cells or cell-eletneuts of the cytoblastoma of 
sponges; a eytode of a sponge. 

O^blastema (sl<'tp-bluH-te^m&), n. [NL., < 
Qr. KtiTofy a liollow (a cell), + sprout, 

germ.] 1. The protoplasm or viscid fluid in 
which animal and vegetable colls are produced. 
Hence— 2. The blastema or germinal orfonna- 
tive material of a eytode : protoplasmic coil-sub- 
stance: specilically used of the common gelati- 
nous matrix of iirotor.oans, as sponges. 
oTtoblastematotts, c^oblastemic (srto-blas- 

tem'a-tus, -ik), «. Hatno as cylohlnatcmoHs, 

cytoblastemouB (si^'to-blas-te^mus), «. [< cy- 
ioblastema + -«k«.] Of or pertaining to eyto- 
blastema. 

CytOCOCCQS (sl-td-kok'us), 11 . [NL., < Gr. KCTOf, 
a hollow (a cell), + nduKoc;, a berry.] The kt^ncl 
of a parent cell; the nucleus of a cytula. a ty- 
twxjcomi (litfers from lli« iiuolmid of an ordinary cell in 
that It Is Rupposed to include in itself Dome of tliu siili- 
itaiice of the iuonnatozoa by wliloh tlie fumiile ovum U 
fecundated and made to liecoiiiu a cytula. Algo ci/tvlo- 
eoccxM, Ilimckfl, 

CSrtode (si't6d)j n. [< Or. as if eontr. 

of "Kvron^ric, like a hollow, < /errof, a hollow 
(a cell), + tMm;, form, shape.] In bioLi (a) A 
term applied by Haeckel to a unicoUular organ- 
ism or element wliicli has the value of a simple 
cell, but possesses no distinct nucleus. 


each other essentially in their chemical and 
microscopical characters. Ihinglison. 
Oytophora (%tof'o-r|j), n. pi. [NL., < Gr. aiVof. 
a hollow (a cell), 4- -t/xdpoc, < ss E. toarLj 
A class of protosoaus : same as Itadiolaria. 
e^plasm (si'to-plazm), «, [< Gr. /drof, a 

hollow (a coll),'+ ir'Aaafta, anything formed. 
Cf. cytioplamn.^ Hame protoplasm. 


CjrtoplaBmic (Sl-tp-plaz'mik). a. [< oytoplasm 
+ -ic.] Pertaining to eytoplasin. 

.HtnwImi'Kcr refers these pliunomemi to the necessity of 
HccuriuK for the dinereiitiutiiiff reproductive nucleus a 
dohliite ei/lojilaiimir. iiieililllil. Mieroa. ficieiice, XXVI, 001, 

cytopyge (si-to-pl' j6), n. ; pi. eytopyga. [NL., < 
Gr. st'Tof, a hollow (a cell), + irvyl/, the rump.] 
The so-called excretory or anal aperture of 
unicellular animals. Haeckel, 
cytostome ( 8 i't. 0 -st 6 iu), n. [< Gr. /ciTof, a hol- 
low (a cell), + (Trd^u, mouth.] The mouth of 
a sluglo-cellod animal; the oral aperture or 
orifice of ingestion of unicellular ormnisms. 
CytOStoXnOUB (si-tos'tp-mus), a. [< cytostome 
+ -nuH.'\ I’ertaining to a cytostome. 
cytotheca (si-to-the'kil), n.; pi. cytotheew (-h 6). 
[NL., < Gr. /dirof, a hollow (thorax), + Oysy, 
case.] Hame as thorucothcca, 

Oytozoa (si-ty-r.o'a), n. pi. [NL., < Gr. siVof, 
a hollow (a cell), + ffvm, animal.] Hame as 
tSporozoa or ({regarmida. Bee the extract. 


/'>«}/, Histol. and UtsUichcm. (trails.), p. 64. 
(b) A cell in general. 

I shall, therefore, assume iirnvislonnlly that the pri- 
mary form of every nuinml Is a mieleuted pruluplasmic 
body, eytixle, or coll, in the most Keiieral acceptation of 
the latter term. HoxUy, Anut. Invert., p. 683. 

eytOgeneslB (^si-to-jen'e-sis), «. [< Or. sd-rof, a 
hollow (a oeU), 4- ytvem^, generation.] Cell- 
fonuatiou ; the genesis or development of colls 
in animal and vegetable organisms: original- 
ly used in vegetable physiology. Also cysio- 
genesis, eytogmy. 

<9lg>geneiic (sPto-je-not'ik), a. [< oyUigencMS, 
after genetic^ GeneraHng^ir developing cells ; 
eytogonous ; relating to c^ogeuesis. 
cytogdnoUB (si-toj'e-nus), a. [< Gr. idrof, a hol- 
low (a coll), + -yevTic, producing: see -genous.'] 
Producing cells ; cytogenetic : specifically ap- 

f died by Kdllikor to retiforrn, reticular, areO- 
ar, or ordinaiy cellular tissue, but properly 
predicable only of cells themselves, as all other 
organic structures arise from cells, 
cytogeny (si-toj'e-ul), n. Same as cytogenesis. 
<^fd (sl'toid). a. r< eyte + -oid.] Cell-like ; 
a term applied by Heiile to coriiuscles, as of 
lymph, chyle, etc., which seem to resemble 


grciwth (hence called Cytvzoa). Knciic. Brit., XlX. 8.62. 

^tid (sit'id), 11 . A fish of the family VytUdtv. 

O^tidSB (sit'i-de), «. pi. [NL., < Vyttus + 
-idn;.] In Gunther’s classifloatinn of fishes, u 
family of Amnihoptcrygii cotto^seombr^ormes, 
with no bony stay for the preoporcnlum, an 
elevated body, two indistinct divisions of the 
doi'sal fin, and an increased number of vorto- 
brro ; synonymous with Zenulcc. 

Oyttina (sl-ti'nli), n.pl. [NL., < Cyttm + -i«« 2 .] 
In Gunther’s classification of fishes, the third 
group of ticombridtv, u Is characUirlzcd by a distinct 
divl»l<)n of the dorsal fln into two, the spiiioiis liciiiK less 
dcvclopwl than the soft part, an elevated Iwidy, and very 
small or riidimcntarv scales. The ip'onp was later raised 
to the rank of a family, Cyltutm. 

cyttold (sit'oid), n, [< Cyttus + -oid.’} A fish 
of the family CyUitUc. 

Oyttus (sit'ns), w. [NL. (Gtuithor, 18(10), < Gr. 

an unknown fish referred to by Atlie- 
nants in the Deipnosojihistio.] A genua of 
scombroid fishes, giving name to the family 
Cyttida’. 

C^ula (ait'u-lR), w.; pi. cytultc (-16). [NL., 
dim. of Gr. kvtih;, a hollow, a cavity (a cell).] 
In Idol., a fertilixed egg-cell; an impregnated 
ovum; the parent cell of any organism, it is 
the ovmii of thu female, which Is focumlatod by becoinlnn 
united with tile snbstaiiec of one spertnatosodn, or more, 
of thu male. 

The parent-cell (cytula), which was formerly rusarded 
as merely the fertilized cRit-cell. dilfers very essentially, 
therefore, laith in point of form (morpholoKically), and In 
IMint of composition (chemically), and lastly also in point 
of vital (iiiulitles (physloloKically). Its origin Is partly 
pateniul. partly uiuturnal ; and we need not, therefore, ho 
surprised when we see that the child which develupes 
from tills parent-cell inherits individual qiinlltles from 
both parents. Uaeckel, Kvol. id Man (traus.), I. 182. 

cytulocOCCUB (sifu-lo-kok'us), n. [NL,, < cy- 
tula, q. v., + Gr, KOKKOf, berry. Cf. cyfocwrtnw.] 
Same as cytococetui. Haeckel. 

cytuloplaBSl (sit'u-lft-plazm), «. [< NL. cytula, 
q. v., + Gr. irMa/ia, anything formed, < rrhiijativ, 
romi, mold.] The protoplasmic substance of a 
cytula or fecundated ovule, resulting from the 
mingling of spermoplasm with ovoplasm. 

Cjrvar (ko'vftrb n. [W. eyfar, lit. joint plow- 
lOR. < cy, together (= L. com-, ro-), + ant, 
plow; cf. «r, powed land.] A 'Welsh mea- 
sure of land, from one half to two thinls of an 
acre. 

cyyelln (k6've-lin), n. [W. eyfelin, a cubit, half 
a yard, \ cyf, cy, togothor, + din, elbow; see cH, 
elbow,] A 'Welsh measure of cloth, equal to 0 
feet. 

Oyzicene (siz'i-sen), a. [< L. Cyzicenus, < Cy- 
zieus, Cyincum, < Gr. KKotof.] Pertaining to 
the ancient Greek city of Gyzioos in Mysia, Asia 
Minor. 


osar, tBar (zUr, tsUr), n. [Also written some- 
times tsar; pr<n)., according to the Buss, form, 
tsar, but in E. first and still more usually esar; 
= I), czaar = Dan. Hw. czar = 8p. czar, sar as 
Pg, czar, tzar t= It. czar, after P . CMr, also tsar, 
tzar, through G. tzar, also sar. through OPol. 
czar, < Kush, tsar, more exactly tsari or tsare 
(the first letter being tse, the 23d letter of the 
Buss, alphabet, pron. ts, and the Inst being er{ 
(mute final i or e), the 2Uth), ss Pol. car (pron. 
tsar), formerly spelled czar, = Bohom. Herv. 
Bulg. car (tsar), the name and title of the Em- 
peror of Kussia, also applied to the Sultan of 
Turkey ; in fuller I'onn Buss, tslsari, tsesari = 
Pol. cesarz = Bohem. cisarzh = Herv. cesar = 
Croatian cesar = Slov. char = OBulg. tshari, 
emperor, Cnisar; derived, proli. through the 
OHG. keisar (MHG. keiser, G. kaiser : see kaiser, 
Cwsar), from L. Camr, em^ieror, orig. the eog- 
11 omen of Cains Julius *C8eBar: see Vwsar, and 
cf. kaiser, with which czar, tsar is ult. identical.] 

1. An emperor; a king; Bpeeitically, the com- 
mon title of the Emperor of Bussia. in old Bus- 
aiiui luiiiaU the Moiigul prinoea of Kuaalii from the twelfth 
eeiitiiry are eiilleil czars ; the tirst ludepemient Riualiui 
prince to assuiiiu the title was Ivan IV., the Terrible, who 
ill 1647 was crowned Czar of Moscow. The title cznr, 
thoiiRh historically equivalent, like Its original Ccraar, 
to e.mjmror, was not recognized as Involving imperial 
rank at the time of Us Bssuinptlon by Ivan : and I’eter 
tliedreut's uBBuniptiori of aurh rank under the title of on- 
j>eraU>r, in addition to that of cmr, was long contested by 
other powers. 

2. An article of dress, apparently a cravat, in 
use in the early part of the eighteenth century: 

S robably named in compliment to Peter the 
reat, who visited England in 1698. 
czardas (zilr'das; Hung. pron. chiir'dosh), n, 
[Hung.] A Hungarian national dance, 
czareihtch, tsarevitch (zkr'-, tsfir'e-vich), w. 

( ss F. czarowitz, tsarevitch s= G. tzurewitsch, < 
tusH. tsarevickH (the last two letters being che 
(ch), the 24th, and eriit (silent c) the 27th, of the 
Buss, alphabet), prince, < tsari, emperor: see 
czar, tsar. Another Buss, form is tsesarcvicM, > 
G. Cdsarewitsch, F, VesarMteh, K. CssaretHtcfnir 
( 'esnrcwitch ,] A Biissian prince (imperial): for- 
merly applied to any son of the Emperor of Eus- 
sia, now spoeificaliy to the eldest son. Also 
esarmikh, tsareivikh, czarowitch, czarowitz, and 
(in another form) re.sarevitck, cesarewitch. 
czarevna, tsarevna (zii-, tsii-rov'nfi,), «. [Buss. 
tsarevna, princess (imperial), < tsari, emperor: 
sec czar, tsar. Another Buss, form is (sesarevna, 
> G. ddsarewna, F. Vvsurevna, E. (ksarmia,'] 
A Bussinn jirincess (imperial): formerly ap- 
plied to any (laughter of the czar, now only to 
the wife of the czarevitch, 
czarina, tsarina (zil-, tsii-re'nji), «. [= F. 
czarine, tzarine = Hp. czarina, zarina = Pg. 
czarina, tzarina = it. czarina = G. czarin, zariti ; 
< czar, tsar, + fern, term., F. -ine, etc., G. -in. 
The Buss, term is tsnritsa : see czaritza.] An 
emproHR of Russia ; the wife of the Czar of Rus- 
sia, or a Russian empress regnant. Also cza- 
litza, tsaritsa, tzaritsa. 

czarisht (zk'rish), a. [< czar + -igfti.] Per- 
taining to the Czar of Russia. 

Ills czarith iiiajesty ilesnatclied an express to General 
(U)ltz with an iiccnmit of thcBc particiiinrs. 

Tatltr, No. 56 

czaritza, tsaritsa (zn-, tsu-rit'zft), n. [Also 
tzaritsa, < Buss, fwantea, empress, < tsari, em- 
peror: see czar, tsar,] Hame as czarina. 
czarowitch, czarowitz, n. See czarevitch. 
Gzoch (chok; more accurately, chedh), n. [Also 
written V.scch, Tseeh, Tschech (prop., according 
to the orig., *Chekh), < Bohom. (Czech) Chokh 
(the first letter being ch (also written 6), pron. 
ch, and the last kh, pron. 6hJ = Russ. Cliekhu 
= Slov. Uht'h = U^er Sorbian Chekh, Lower 
Horbian Tsekh (> Hung. Cseh), a Czech.] 1. 
A member of the most westerly branch of the 
p-cat Hlavic family of races, the term includ- 
ing the Bohemians, or Czechs proper, the Mo- 
ravians, and the Hlovaks. They number nearly 
7,000,000, and live chiefly in Bohemia, Moravia, 
and northern Hungary. — 2. The language of 
the Czechs, usually oalled Bohemia n . It is close- 
ly allied to the Polish. See Bohemian, n., 5. 
Czechic (chok'ik), a. and n. [< Czech + -tc.] 
I, a. Of or belonging to the Czechs. 

To reunite . . . Bohemia, Moravia, and Austrian Sile- 
sia into one Czechic realm. 7'he Sation, XXXVI. MO. 
n. n. Same as Czech, 2. 




1. The fourth letter and 
third (ionaonant in the Eng- 
lish alphabet: the corre- 
sponding character has the 
same position and the same 
value also in the Latin, 
Greek, and Phenician al- 
phabets, from which it 
comes to us. (See ^.) tIio 


a period to the letters i, c, and m ; thus, di., 
deciduous incisor; dc., deciduous canine; dm., 
deciduous molar : all being teeth of the milk- 
dentition of a diphyodont mammal. Thu», the 
milk- nr licciaunuii (Umtitioli of a elilld U exprowetl by the 
formula 


^ D 


The Round whieh the eharacter haH from the beginiiinKheen 
n»ed to represent Is the sonant or voiced mute (or diock, 
stop, contact sound) correspondlug to ( aa surd or breathed , 
and to n as nasal. (See tlie ternis used and the letters 
referred to.) It Is geuerally called a “dental,'' hut with 
only a conventional propriety, since the teeth bear no part 
in its production. It involves a closure of the tip of the 
tongue against the roof of the mouth at a point near to, or 
even touching, the upper front teeth (while an intonated 
4)r voiced current of air is driven during the elosure into 
the cavity of the moutli, as in the case of tliu utlier sonant 
mutes): it is, then, rather a tongue-tip sound, or a front 
lingual. Sounds elosely akin to it are made witli dltfer- 
ent parts of tlic front tongue against different parts of 
tlio forward palate ; hence the d is somewhat variously 
colored in various lauguitges, and in some there are two 
diverse d's, or even more than two. Thu d, as ludonging 
to the fundamental or Qermanlc part of our language, lias 
taken the place of a more original aspirate, namely, San- 
skrit dh, Greek 9, Latin oftencst /: thus, Engllsli dvor = 
Sanskrit dAunt = Greek Biipa s Latin .f'urcs. Its regular 
correspoudunt in German is t ; thus, tor (usually written 
thor)=s Kngllsh door; but, under special conditions, also a 
d : thus, German erule = Engltsli erui; German poU = Eng- 
lish aold. The German d regularly corresponds to Engllsli 
th. (See th.) Our d has no variety of values ; U Is, Imw- 
ever, not seldom made sunl, or pronounced us t, as In pick- 
ed, lipped. kUmd, and the like, being In older words of tiiis 
kind a substitute, for mechanical uniformity of spelling, 
for earlier t ; wiued being formerly wiet, tnitte, Anglo- 
Saxon miele ; kUeed, formerly kUt, hiite, Anglo-Saxon cyite, 
etc. See -di = -edi, -da = -cds. 

2, Ah a numeral, in the Roman system, D 
stands for 500 ; when a dash or stroke is placed 
over It, as D, it stands for 6,000. — 3. As a 
symbol: (a) In mime: (1) The second tone, or 
re, of the scale of C. The ratio lietwecn the vllira- 
tion-numbers of tlicse two tones, when In tfie relation of 
do and re, is |. Tlio tone above bass G Is represented liy 
D, the octave above by d, etc. See C, 8. (2) A note 
which represents this tone. On tlie treble staff D 
stands on the first added space below, or on the fourth 
line (a); and on the bass staff it stands on the third line, 
or on the second added space alwvo (A). Wtien otlior clefs 
are used, the position of 1) is different. See clef. (3) 

The key-note of , 

the key of two q J * net 


shaims (c). (4) 
On the keyboard 
of the organ or 
pianoforte, the 


instrument that is tuned to the tone D. as the 
third string of the violin, etc. (6) In cnem., D 
is the symbol of didymium. (c) In math., d is 
the si^ of differentiation, d of partial differ- 
entiation, <5 of variation, D of donvatiou (com- 
monly in the sense of taking the differential 
coefRoient), A of differencing, and V of the 


taken as the iudependent variable, and exponents show 
the number of times the operations are to be performed. 
Differentiation (esi)eolally when relative to the tliiio) was 
formerly indicated in England by a dot over the sign of the 
quantity to be differenuated, this being the notation of 
Newton’s fluxional caloulus. (rf) In the mnemonic 
words of logic, the sign of reduction to darii. — 
4. As an aobreviation ; (a) In Eng. reckoning 
(d. or d, ), an abbreviation of denarius, the ori- 
ginal name for the English penny: as, £ s. d., 
pounds, shillings, and pence; 28. Id., two shil- 
lings and one penny, (b) Before a date (d.), 
an abbreviation of died, (o) In dental formulas, 
an abbreviation of deciduous, prefixed without 


j or, more simply, taking one lisif of cacti Jaw only, di. f, 
de. I, drn. !( x 2 = '>0. In either case tlio iiiiinlicrs above 
tile line lire llioao of the upper teeth, and tliose below tlio 
line of the under teeth, iivo dental, (d) In «Brtf. and 
ichth. (d. or/).), an abbreviation of dorml(\er- 
tebra or fin, respectively), (e) In a ship’s log- 
book (d.), ail abbreviation of drizzling. 

-d -d*'®. [(1) ME. -d, -dc, -cd, -cf/c, otc, : hoc -cdl . 
(2) ME. -a, -ed; sco -crRJ A form of -ed^, -ed?, 
in certain words. Soc -ed^, -ed~. 
dat, w. A Middle English form of doel. 
daalder (dard6r), w. [D. : see do//ar.] A for- 
mer Dutch silver coin and money of account ; 
a dollar. 

dab^ (dab), V . ; prot. and pp. dabbed, ppr, dab- 
bing. [< ME. duhhen, strike, = MD. dabbeii, 
pinch, knead, fumble, dabble, = G. tappen, 
fumble, grope; eouuected with the noun, ME, 
dahhc, a stroke, blow, = MUG. *Utppe, tape, a 
{luw, an awkward man, G. dial, tappe, tapp, a 
paw, fist, a blow, kick. From G. tappen comes 
F. taper, whence E. taifi, strike lightly. Hence 
freij. dabble, q. v. The sense of striking with 
a soft or moist substance is prob. duo to eon- i 
fusion withdouii, q, v.J I. trans. 1. To strike. 

The Klemmisshe hem dabbeth o the liet liare. 

k'leinieh //(numcfiort (Ohild’s Uullads, VI. 272). 
2. To strike gently with the hand; slap softly; 
pat.— 3, To jiat or tap ffently with some soft or 
moist substance; speeilically, in etching, china- 
painting, etc., to pat or rub gently with a dab- 
ber, so as to diffuse or spread evenly a ground- 
work of color, etc. ; smear. 

1 A aero alioulil never lie wiped liy drawing a piece of 
I tow or rag over it, lint only by dabbing it witti tine lint. 

Sharpe, Surgery, t 

r 4. To strike with a pointed or sharp weapon; 

. prick; stab. ^ 

t Tliere wa< given liyin the aungell of Satliaii, the prlcko 
K of tlie ac«h, to dabbe him In the necke. 
j Sir T. Mure, Work*, p. fim. 

J 6. To dibble. [Prov. Eng.] — 0], To deceive. 

, Til like the pariRli bull ho serves them still. 

8 And dahbee their luisliandcs clean against their will, 

) The Timet Whittle (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 2402. 

7. In stone-working, to pick holes in with a 
: pointed tool ; fret. - to dab nebst, to kiss. 

: Dab nebt with her now and then. 

The Coalman' t Courtthip, p. 6. 

II. intrans. If. To prick. 

• The tiioni that dabt I’ll cut it down, 

j Thougli fair the rose may lie. 

I /{. Jamieton’t Pop. Bailadt, I. 87. 

J 2. To pock, as birds. [Scotch,] 

Weel daubit, Robin ! there’s some malr, 

’ Heath groats an’ barley, diniia spare. 

Rev. J. Nitul, Poems, I. 48. 

I 3, To use a dabber. — 4t. To fall down loosely. ^ 

, Encombrtd In my clothes that dabbing down from me did 
droppe. Phaer, iEneid, vl. 

! dab^ (<lab), n. [< ME. dabbe, a stroke, blow : i 
s see the verb.] 1. A quick or sudden blow. 

' As he was recovering, I gave him a dab in the mouth 
: with iny broken sword. 

J Sui/t, Mem. of Capt. Crelehtoii, p. 82. 

t 2. A gentle blow or pat with the hand or some 
5 soft substance. — 3. A dig; a peek, as from the 

* beak of a bird. — 4. A first or imperfect im- 
1 pression on the metal in making a die. — 6 . A 
- small lump or mass of something soft or moist ; 

> a small quantity: as, a dab of mortar; a dab 
■ of butter,— 6t. A trifle; a slight, insignificant 

t thing or person : in contempt. i 

f Cutting the leaves of a new dab called Anecdotes of 
b Polite Literature. Walpole, Utters. H. 887. 

14Sr 


7. pi. Refuse foots of sugar. Simmonds.—B. 
A piuaiox’e. 

Reckon with my washerwoman, making lior allow for 
old shirts, socks, dabbt and markces, which slio Imught of 
me. Hue and Cry a/ter Dr. Swift (’-Id ed.), p. 9. 

dab^ (dab), n. [Perhaps a particular use of dab^, 
n., .'>.] The salt-water flounder or fluke, Liman- 
da limanda. Tlie teeth arc compressed and truncated, 
and the lateral line is simple and arclicd uliuvu tlic pecto- 
ral ; tile dorsal has 70 tu 70 rays and the anal &2 to &7 ; 



the liritlsh coast, living in deeper water than the true 
lloumler, and not entering the mouths of rivers. It sel- 
dom exceeds 12 inches in length, and is preferred to the 
flounder for the table. 

Almost immediately he liad a basket of dabt and whit- 
ing. Frvude, Sketches, p, 76. 

dab^ (dab), w, and a. [Origin uncertain ; per- 
haps connected with dab^ and dabble. Usually 
supposed to be a ’corruption’ of adept,'\ I, n. 
An expert; a knowing or skilful mau; a dab- 
ster. [Golloq.J 
I am no dab at your flno sayings. 

Sterne, Tristram Shandy, Iv, 15. 
One writer . . . excels at ... a title-page, another 
works away at tlio body of tlie hook, and a third is a dab 
at an index, Ooldtmith, The Bee, No. 1. 

n. a. Clever; skilled: as, a dab hand at a 
thing. [ColJoq.] 

da hallo (da bai'lo). [It.: da, < L. de, of, from; 
hallo, ball : see 6n/(2.] In mxmc, in the style of 
a dance; in a light and spirited manner, 
dabber^ (dab'6r), n. One who or that which 

dabs. Speeiftcally — (a) In pn'nftiif/, same iis (xtlil, 9. (6) 
All Instrument consisting of a mass of cutton-wool sewea 
or tied in silk or leather and witli or without a wooden han- 
dle, useii by etchers to spread 
ami unite grounds laid on mot- 
al plates ; by coppcriilatc- and C TJS9 S 

wood-engravers to Ink the sur- 

^aved plates, in order to take 

painters on china to produce 
smuotli backgruumU in color. V 

An agate burnisher, and a dab- 
ber, which are used for taking 
prmif-impressloiui of tlie wood- - 

Workthop Receipts, Istscr., Ktchem’ nahbei. 
ip. 149. 

(«) In stereotyping, a hard hair brush used in the papier- 
machd process for dabbing the imek of the damp paper, 
and so driving it Into tlie interstices of the tyjw. (d) A 
oamel-liRlr brush used for cleaning picture-frames and for 
various purposes in photography, 
dabber® (aab'6r), P. [Sc.; cf. Jabber.] I. trans. 
To confound or stupefy by rapid talking. 

II. intrans. To jar; wrangle, 
dabbing (dab'ing), w. [Verbal ii. of dab^, i>.] 
1. In stone-working, the process of covering the 
surface of a stone, after it has boon made uni- 
form, with small indentations, by means of a 
pick-shaped tool, or a hammer indented so as 
to form a series of points. Also called daubing 
and picking. — 2. See the extract. 


up or down the river, as the wind serves, and to angle oa 
near os you can to tho bank of the same side whereon you 
stand. C’otton, in I. Walton’s Complete Angler, 11. 241. 

dabbing-maobine (dab'ing-mMbfln'), n. In 
type-founding, a machine for casting large metal 
types. 


(dab'l), V. ; pret. and pp. dahhled, ppr. 
dahbUnq, [Early mod. E. also dahle; = m>. 
dabhelen, pinch, knead, fumble, dabble, s loel. 
dajla, <iabble; freq. and dim. of dab^, e.] I. 
trann. To dip a little and often ; hence, to wet ; 
moisten; spatter; sprinkle. 

Then caiiio wnndurinn by 
A iliadow like iiti atiKoI, wltli hrluht iiiitr 
Vnbhkd 111 bluod. Shak., Uioh. HI., i. 4. 

Tbe lively I.lquor-Ood 
With dabbled lieole hath swelling clusters trod. 

Sylvftti'r, tr. of l)u Bortas's Weeks, 1. 4. 

n. intranH. 1. To play in water, as with the 
hands ; splash or play, as in water. 

The good housewivos of those days were ii kind of am- 
phibious animal, deUghtiug excucilingly to bu dabbling in 
water. Irving, Kniokerboeker, p. 107. 

Where the duck dabblei 'mid the rustling sedge. 

ff'urdiiuYirlh, Evening Walk. 
8. To do anything in a slight or superficial 
manner ; touch or try hero and there ; dip into 
anything: with »«.■ as, to dabbUi in railway 
shares ; to dabble in literature. 

On tile old frame remain tliese lines, probably written by 
the painter [l.ucus do Iluorel himself, who, wo liave seen, 
dabbled in poetry ! Walpole, Anecdotes of I’aliiting, 1. vli. 

1 liad dabbled a little in the Universal History. 

Lainb, My First Play. 

8. To tamper ; meddle. 

You, 1 think, have lieun dabbling . . . with the text. 

lip. Atterhury, To Pope. 

dabbler (dnb'16r), «. 1. One who dabbles or 

plays in water, or as in water. — 2. One who dai)- 
Dles in or dips slightly into some pursuit, busi- 
ness, or study ; a superficial worker or thinker. 

In matters of science he [JelfersonI was rattier a dabftfer 
than a phllosonher. 

Theodore Parker, Historic Americans, p. 28.1. 

dabblingly (dab'ling-li), adv. In a dabbling 
manner ; as a dabbler. 

dabby (dab'ih a. K daf»l + -yi.] Moist; soft; 
adhesive. [Local.] 

daboblck (dab'ohik), n. [A var. of dobchick, 
do^chick.2 1. A newly hatched or un Hedged 


dabiter (dab'stftr), n. [< dab# + ster.'] 1 . One 
who is skilled ; one who is ex^rt : a master of 
his business; a dab. [Colloq.J — 8. A dabbler; 
a bungler. [Colloq. and rare.] 

The work of some lilred daheter In all the mlslnfurmn- 
tion that can tie extorted from the statistics of national 
wealth ami progress. M. A. Rev., CXXVl. Ifiu. 

dabnhl, «• [Appar. repr. At, dhab', a hyena.] 
An old name of the mandrill, rajdo maimon. 


dab'Wash (dab'wosh), n. A small wash,^oae 
after the regtilar family wash. [Prov. Eng.] 
That gi-eat room itself was sure t<i have clothes hanging to 
dry at the fire, whatever day of the week it was ; someone 
of the large irregular family having hod what was called 
In the district ndab-waeh of a few articles forgotten on 
the l-egular day. Mr». Uaekell, Sylvia’s Lovers, vi. 

da capella (du, k&-po1Til). [It.: da, < L. dc, 
of, from; eapella, a chapel: see chapel, n,] In 
mime, a direction to play apiece or passage in 
cliurch style — that is, with solemnity; in a 
stately maimer. 

da capo (dii kll'po). [It., from tho beginning: 
da, < h. do, of, from ; oapo, < L. caput s= E. 
head : see capo^.^ In music, a direction to re- 
peat from the beginning : usually abbreviated 
to IK C. The end of tho rejieat is generally indicated 
by tbe word fine — Da capO ai fine, a direction to repeat 
from the Itegliining to the sign line. - Da capo al semo, 
a direction to repent from tlic beginning to tlie sign 

dace (das), n. [Early mod. E. also dares, darse ; 
< ME. dares, darse, < OP’, dare, a dace, same as 
dart, dare, a dart (ML. nom. dardus); P. dard, 
a dace, ML. acc. dardum, wheueo also E. dar, 
dare^^, a dace ; so called from its swiftness : see 
dart'K For tho changes, cf. bass^, formerly 
barge, bace."] 1. A small fresh- water cypri- 
uoid fish of Europe, Leuciscus vulgaris or Squa- 


Hence — St. A delectable morsel; a childish, 
tender, delicate person. 

She it a delicate dabchiek ! 1 must have her. 

B. , f onion, Alcliemltt, Iv. 1. 
8. A small grebe; a water-bird of the family 
Podicipedidw ; especially applied in Europe to 
the Podiesps minor, tho little grebe, and in the 
United States to the Podilymbua podiveps, the 
Carolina or pied-billed grebe. Also dap-chicken. 
daberlack (dab'6r-lak), «. [Sc.] 1. Tho sea- 
weed Maria esculeiita: same as badd€rU)ck.i . — 
8. Any wet, dirty strip of cloth or leather. 
— 3. The hair of the head hanging in lank, 
tangled, and separate locks, 
dabltis (dab'i-ns), n. Tho mnemonic name 
given by Petrus Hispanus to that indirect mood 
of the first figure of syllogism iu which the 
major premise is universal and affirmative, and 
tho minor premise and conclusion are particular 
and affirmative. These distinctions of quantity and 
quality arc iiidicatcil liy the tlirco vowels of tlin woi-d, 
o, i, i. Tile letter « at ttie cud sliows tliat tlic mood is 
reduceil to direct reasoning liy simply converting tlic con- 
clustun, while tlic letter d ut tlie lieglimingsliows tliut tlie 
mood to wlilcli tills reduction IcailH is daril. 

daboya (da-boi'll), n. [E. lud.] A venomous 



Hus Icueiscus, resembling and closely related to 
tho roach and chub, it has a stout fusiform shape, 


rivers of Knglaud. It is gregartous ami swims In shoals. 
It seldom exceeds a imuiid in wciglit, but from Its ac- 


Lut me live harmlessly, and near the brink 
Of Trent or Avon liave a dwelling-place, 

Wlicrc 1 may sec my quill or cork down sink. 

With eager liite of percli, or bleak, or dave. 

J. Davore, quoted in I. Walton’s Comidete Angler, I. 1. 
2. A name of sundry similar or related fishes, 
(a) In some parts of the United Slates, a cyprinoid hsh of 
the genus Rhinichthue, ilistingulsliod liy tile projection and 
lilacklsh color of tiio prenasol region. (t>) 'The rodHii, 
Minnilu* romtiliie. 

Dacelo (d»-8eTd), n. [NL. (W. E. Loach, 181fi), 
a transposition of L. aleedo, a kingfisher : see 
Jkedo.] The typical genus of birds of the sub- 


Asiatic, but most inhabit the Australian, Papuan, and 0 
nnic regions. Leading genera are Paeelo, Ualeyvn, Ta 
aiptera, and Cey*. 

dacey (da'si), ». The usual name in Beng 
and in sericioultural works, of a race of si 
worms of which there are eight annual gene 
tions. 

Tlie silkworm yielding eight crops Is found In Ben, 
and is tliero culled dacey. 

h. Brockett, Silk-weaving, p. 

da ebiesa (dii kia'sk). [It. : da, < L. do, 
from ; chiesa, < L, ecclesia, < Qr. cKKAyaia, chun 
see ecclcsia.] In music, for the church ; in chui 
style. 

dachshund (G. pron. daks'hont), tt. [G. 
daehs, badger, + hund = E. hound.} The G 
man badger-dog; a breed of short-legged, lo 
bodied dogs used to draw or bait badgers. 

Dacian (da'gian), a. and «. [< L. Dacia, 
province so called, < Daci = Gr. Aasoi. Tht 
adj. was Dacits or Dacicus, rarely Dacius,} 
a. Pertaining or belonging to tho Daci, an 
cient barbarian people, or to their country, 
cia, made a Uoman province after their o 
miesfc by Trajan (a. ». 104), comprising par 
Hungary, Transylvania, nearly all of Kumai 
and some adjacent districts. 

There were his young barliarinns all at play. 
There was their Dacian mother : he, tlrelr sire. 
Butchered to make a Komun holiday ! 

Byron, Clillde Harold, Iv. 

n. n. One of the Daci ; a native of Dach 

In the time of Trajan were executed tUo reliefs wl 
represent Ids victory over the Davinns, 

C. O. Muller, Manual of Archiool. (traus.), | 

dacitd (da'sit), n. [< Dana (see Dacian) 
-He-.] A name first used by Fr. Von Ha 
and Btacho, in 1863, in describing the g 
ogy of Transylvania, to include the varic, 


iioniolende. and pyroxene families. The ground-mn 
very variable in structure and cliaractor. iincite ri 
occurs except in a more or less altered form, and is < 
clully Interesting as being one of the rocks associated 
ociuirrciices of tlio precious metals and their ores in 7 
sylvatiia and tlie Cordilleran regions of North and S 
America. It is a rock the comisisition and classiflc. 
of which has been the cause of much discussion lu 
geologists. See rhyolite. 

dadtyt (das'i-ti), w. A contraction of auda 


dacker, daker^ (dak'<>r, dfi'kfir), v. [E. 
and He. (Sc. usually spelled duiker), also do 
dooker; origin obsi'ure; cf. OPlem. daeck'i 
move quickly, move to and fro, vibrate. 
intrans. 1. To go about in a careless, aiirs 
or feeble manner ; loiter ; saunter. 


I’ll iioy your tbonsau’ pund Scots . . . gin ye’ 
just daiker iiji tlie gate wi' tills .Sassenach. 

Scott, Rob Roy, 

2. To labor after the regular hours.—} 
traffic; truck. — 4. To engage; grapple. 




5. To search, as for stolon or smuggled 
Tlie iSevltiaiis will but doulit be bore, 

’I'o dacker for liur as for robbed gear. 

A. Ro»e, Heleiiorf 
n. trans. To search ; examine ; sear 
(stolen or smuggled goods): as, to da 
house. 

dacker, daker^ (dak'6r, dfi'k<>r), «. [< 
daker^,v.] A dispute; a struggle. 

Dacne (dak'ne), n. [NL., irreg. < Gr, MKvnv, 
bite, sting.] 1. A genus of clavicorn beetles. 
Ill Its urigiiiaf application It was nearly the same os the 
modem family ilryptuphnmdie; in a restricted sense it in- 
cludes those Cnmtophngidae which liave the antenna; end- 
ing lu n large orbicular or ovoid and compressed mass. 

8. A genus of tetramerous beetles, of the family 


Krotylida; ; same as Engis, 

Dacnidide 


family Daeeloninw. D. giqas is the large Aus- 
tralian species known as the laughinqpackass. 

Daceloninn (da-se-lo-ni'ne). n. pi. [NL., < Da- 
eelo(n-) -1- -ina.] Oho of the two subfamilies of 
Alccdinithv, having the bill more or less de- 
pressed, with smooth, rounded, or sulcate cul- 
men ; the iiiseotivorous, as distinguished from 
tbe piscivorous, kingfishers. Thero are about 14 
genera and upward of SO species, which feed for the most 
part upon insects, reptiles, and land-mollusks, instead 
of fish. All are old-world birds; some are African and 


(dak-nid'i-<16), n. pi, [NL., < Dac- 
nis (-nut-), 1, + -ida;.] A family of birds, typi- 
fied by the genus Dacnis: synonymous with 
CusrebklcB. Cabanis, 1850. 

Dacnidinse (dak-ni-di'n6), n. pi. [NL., < Dac- 
nis {-nid-), 1, + -iiKt.] A subfamily of Ccere- 
bidw, tyjiifled by the genus Dacnis, containing 
pitpits with a straight and acute bill and man- 
dibles of eqnal len^h. It contains tbe genera 
Dacnis, Certhidea, Hemidacnis, Xcnodacnis, Co- 
nirostrum, and Oreomanes. 
dacnidine (dak'nl-din), a. Pertaining to or 
having the obaraoterB of the DacnAdinoe. 



Dacnil (dtJt'nto), w. [NL. (Onvier, 1817), ir- 
reg. < Qr. ddinviv, Wte, sting.] 1. A genus of 
l)ird8 conteminouB in Ouvier’s olassifioation 
with the modem family Dacnidida or Coerebi- 
lUr.; the pitpits or honey-creepers, it u now re- 
stricted to a section of that family bavins as typical stto. 

( Ion Certhia eayatta and C. gpixa of Linnwus, containing 
upward of 16 species, of which blue is the prevailing color, 
all Inliabiting tropical continental Amurica, 

2. A genus of North American worm-eating 
warblers, of the family MniotilUdw. Bonaparte, 
1828. 

dacoit, dacoltage, etc. See dakoit, etc. 

dacret. »• See dicker^. 

dacrya (dak'rid), n. A tree of the genus Da- 
crydium. 

Dacrydiom (dak-rid'i-um), «. [NL., < Gr. da- 
/ifiUkov (dim. of ddKfJv = E. tear^), applied to a 
kind of Bcammony ; in NL. use rofemug to the 
resinous drops exuded by the plants.] A ge- 
nus of evergreen gymno^ermous trees, belong- 
ing to the natural order Taxacem. There are aiiout 
10 species, natives of the Malay archipelago, 'I'amiiaiilu, 
and New Zealand, some of which are valuable tlnilHT- 
trees, os D. t'ranklinU. the Huon pine of Tasmania, and 
h. cuprenninum, the rlmu or red pine of New Zealand. 
D. taxi/olium of Mew Zealand is also a large tree. 

dacrygelosis (dakM-je-lo'sis), n. [NL., < Or. 
ihiKiiv (> fimpiiEiv, weep), = E. tear^, + y/viuf, 
laughter, < yfMv, laugn.] Inpathol., alternate 
laughing and weeping. 

dacryo-adenitia (dak^ri-6-ad-e-m'tis), n. 
[NL., < Ur. d&Kpvav, = E. + aMp', gland, 

+ -th^.] Inpathol; inflammation of a lacry- 
mal gland. 

dacryocystitis (dak‘'ri-6-8iB-tI'tis), w. [NL., 

< Gr. ddapeov, = E, tear^, + Kvarit:, vessel (cyst), 
+ -ifto.] In pathoL, inflammation of the lacry- 
mal sac. 

dacryolite, dacryolith (dak'ri-o-lit, -lith), n. 
[< Gr. (HoKovov, = E. tear'J, + a stone.] 
A lacryraal calculus ; a concretion in the lac- 
rymal canal or tear-duct, 
dacryolithiasis (dak''ri-6-li-thi'a-8i8), «. [NL., 

< dacryolith + -fasM.] In pathol,, the mor- 
bid condition in which dacryoliths are pro- 
duced. 

dacryozna (dak-ri-o'm|l), n. [NL., < Gr. ddx/m, 
= E tear^, + -oma.] ' la pathol, , the stoppage 
or obstniction in one or both of the puncta 
lacrymalia (tear-passages), by which the tears 
are prevented from passing into the nose, and 
in oousequenoo run down over the lower eye- 
lid. 

dacryon (dak'ri-on), n. [NL., < Gr. dcK/iruv, 
ppr. of da/cpt'f.v, weep, < oaxpuop, lUKpv, a t(‘ar 
(cf. ddupvpa =r L. lacruma, lavrima, a tear), = E. 
fe«r2, q. v.] The point where the frontal, lacry- 
raal, and superior maxillary bones of the bu- 
raan skull meet. See craniometry. 

dacryops (dak 'ri- ops), n. [NL., < Gr. daKpv, 
= E. tear3, + 6^, eye, face.] In pathol.: (a) A 
cystiform dilatation of one of the ducts of the 
lacrymal gland, (b) A watery eye. 
dactyl, dactyls (dak'til), «. [< L. dactyhis, 

< Gr. oiim-v^c, a finger, a dactyl, a date (whence 
idt. E. dafeS, q. v.), akin to L. diaitus, a finger 
(see digit), and E. toe, q. v. The dactyl appears 
to have been so called because, like a finger, it 
consists of one long and two short members.] 

1 , A unit of linear moasuro ; a finger-breadth ; 
a digit : used in reference to Greek, Egyptian, 
and Babylonian measures. Tiia Egyptian dactyl 
was precisely one fourth of a palm, and was eijunl to 0.74 
inch, or 18.7 millimeters. The Babylonian amt Assyrian 
dactyls are by iomc authors considered os tho fifth part, 
by others os the sixth part, of the corresponding jialins. 
The ordinary Ureek dactyl was one fourth of a palm, and 
Its value In Athens Is variously calculated to he from 
1.8S to 1.9S centimeters. 

2. In pros., a foot of throo syllables, the first 

long, tne second and third short. The dactyl of 
modern or accentual versiflcatioii la simply an accented 
syllable followed by two which are unaccented, and Is ac- 
counted a dactyl without regard to the relative time taken 
In pronunneing the aeveral syllables. Thus, the words 
eheerilu, rmrilii, violate, and edlfjj, which on tho principles- 
of ancient metrics would be called restwctivoly a dactyl 
(- >-), a tribrach ^ w) a Cretlo (- w -), and an nnapest 

(y are all alike regaroed as dactyls. The quantitative 

dactyl of Greek and Latin poetry is tetrasemlo— that la haa 
a magnitude of four motw (see mora) ; and as two of those 
ooustitute the thesis (In the Greek sense) and two tho arsis, 
the dactyl, like Its inverse, the anapost belongs to 

the cunal (Isorrhythmlc) class of feet. The true or normal 
dactyl has ttie Ictus or metrical stress on tho Hrst sylbible 
(.i w «). Ita most frequent equivalent or substltnte is the 
dactylic spondee (■* — ), In which the two short times are 
contracted into one long. Eesoluttun of the long syllable 
(»S w w w) is rare. 
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Tipm long to long In solemn sort 


From long to long In solemn lort 
Blow st)0nd€6 stftTks ; strdiig ffiOt! yet 111 i 
Ever to come Op with IMetyl trlsylfllblfi. 


UI able 

6. 

Colerulge., Metrical Feet. 
3. In awrtf. : (n) A digit, whether of the hand or 
foot ; a finger or a too. (h) A too or digit of tho 
hind foot only, when the word digit is restricted 
to a finger. — 4. In zool,, a dactylus.— 6, The 
mddock, Pkolaa dactylus. See dactylus (c). — 
aOUc dactyls, a series of cyclic dactyls with a trochee 
111 tho first place. .See /o.va wdic.—Anapestic dactyl, a 
dactyl aiibstttiited for an anapest, and consequently taking 
tho ictus on its second syllable (- w w for ^ — Cyclic 
dactyl. Hoc rj/cfic, 8. 

dactylt (dak'til), V. i. [< dactyl, n. ; in allusion 
to the rapid movement of dactylic verse,] To 
move nimbly ; leap ; bound. It. Jouson. 
dactylar (dak'ti-ljlr), a. [< dactyl + -or®,] 
Pertaining to a dactyl ; dactylic, 
dactyle, n. See dactyl. 

dactyletf (dak'ti-let), M. [< dactyl -1- dim. -of.] 
A little or false dactyl. 


Dactylethra (dak-ti-le'thrll), n. [NL., < Gr. 
iSaKTv'/i/Opu (also dasTvAifipov), a finger-sheath, a 
thumli-Bcvew, < daicTtiltoi-, a finger; see dactyl, «,] 
A genus of tailless amphibians, constituting 
the family Daclylcthrulw. D. capensis inhabits 
South Africa, 

Da(7tylethrid8B (<lak-ti-lcth'ri-de), «. pi. [NL., 
< Dnctylcthra + -it/tP.] A family or aglossal, 
anurous, salient amphibians, represented by 


branv, uiaxiUary and proniexillary teeth, webbed bind 
feet, and claws on the three Inner toes, from whieli latter 
character the name of the genus la derived. Tho aitcral 
diapophyaes are dilated, and tho ooraeolda and prceorn- 
cuids are anlioqnal, strongly divergent, and (tonneeteil by 
a i>road, doidde, not overlapping cartilage. Also enlled 
Xenoimiidcr. 

Dactyli^ (dak'ti-li), w. pi. [L., < Or. AusTvPioi 
Cldaloi, of Ida, in Crete) : see def. Cf. dactyl, »i .] 
In classical anti^,, a class of mythical beings, 
guardians of tho infant Zeus, inhabiting Mount 
Ida in Phrygia or in Crete, to whom the dis- 
covery of iron and the art of working it were 
ascribed. They were servants or priests of I'ytiele, nmi 
are aometimea confounded with the (.biretea, tho t’ablrl, 
and tlio norybaiites. The traditions about them and 
their place of abode vary, 
dactyli^, n. Plural of dactylus. 
dactylic (dak-til'ik), a. and n. [< L. dactylicus, 

< Gr. ikiKTv2.iH6c, < (Jom’Aof, a dactyl: see dactyl.'] 
I. a, ln;>r««.,con8titutingorequivalonttoaauc- 
tyl ; pertaining to or characteristic of ailactyl or 
ifactyls; consistiugof dactyls; a8,ad«cfy/tcfoot; 
a dactylic spondee; dactylic rhythm or meter; 
dactylic verses. Tlie dactyliu rhythm in classical poetry 
was regarded as especially mujeatio and dignitled ; a eon- 
tiniious ae<|iieiiee of duetyla, however, produced n rela- 
tively lighter and more animated effect, an admixture of 
spondees giving a more or less heavy or retarded move- 
ment to the verse. The most frequent dactylie meter is 
the hexameter. (Uherdnetylie ineti-rswere used inOreek 
lyric poetry, and in the drama, espeelally in the enriler 
perluil, or in passages expreaaing laineiitation (monodies 
and coiiimnfia). .See hexameter and elegiac. 

Tills at least was the power of tlie spondaic and liaetyl- 
iek hariiiuny. Johmtyn, Kambler, No. 94. 

Inspired liy tlie dactylic heat of the horses' hoofs, I es- 
sayed to repeat tlie opening lines of Evangeline. 

Lowell, Fireside Travels, p. 105. 
Dactylic class (of feet), dactylic foot. See ieorrhyth- 
?niV. . Dactylic flute, a flute clmraeterlzed by unequal 
intervals.— Dactylic spondee, see dactyl, 2. 

n. ». 1. A line cousisting chiefly or wholly 
of dactyls. — 2. pi. Meters whieli ^ionsist of a 
repetition of dactyls or of omiivalent feet. 
Dactyliobranchia, Dactyllobranchlata (dak- 
tiPi-y-brang'ki-a, -brang-ki-a'tft), n. pi. [NL., 

< Gr. daKTvXioc, a finger-ring, + ftpdyxta, gills.] 
An order of tunlcates with a branchial sac of 
two gills girt anteriorly by a membranous ring 


and open posteriorly. It is represented by the 
Pyrosamatidte, or Rre-hodlen, Ah 
liactylohranchia. 


Bleglei In court naturally require. 

Pulttnham, Arte of Eng. 1 


dactylioglyph (dak-til'i-o-glif), n. [< Gr. da- 
KTv?.ioy'Aii<^}C, an engraver of gems, < dasrvTuo^, a 
finger-ring (< fin/trakof, finger: see dactyl), -I- 
yAt'feiv, cut, engrave.] An engraver of Aiigor- 
rin^, or of fine stones such as those used for 
rings. Also dactylioglmhist. 
dainylioglyphlc (dak-tiri-o-glif'ik), a. [< dne- 
tylioglyjmy + -»o,] Having relation to or of tho 
nature of dactylioglyphy. Also dactylioglypHc. 
dactyUoflsnphlrt ^ak-til-i-og'H-fist), w. [< dac- 

dSSbyfi^, 

KrvAiayhw^ta, . , , , ... „ „ 

The art of engraving rings, and hence of en^ai 


fUetylology 

ing fine stones like those used for finger-rings. 
Bee dactylioglyph. 

dactylioglypuc (dBk-tiPi- 9 -glip'tik), a. [< Gr. 
doKTi'lioc, a finger-ring, + yAvtrrdQ, verbal adj. 
of y'Ai<^tv, cast, carve, + 4c.] Same as dac- 
tylioglyphic, 

dactyliograplier (dak-til-i-og'ra-f6r), n. [< Or. 
Jf/xrrX/of, umiger-ring, + ypdtpriv, write, + -«•!,] 
One who studies or describes finger-rings: 
hence, by extension, one who describes engraved 
stones. 

dacfiiyllographic (dak-tiPi-o-graf'ik), «. K dac- 
tyliography + -ic.] Kelating to or of the na- 
ture of dactyliography. 

dai^liOgraph.y ((l^-til-i-og'ra-fl),n. [< Qr. da- 

KTvduu:, a linger-nng, + -ypuij>ia','< ypdpeiv, write.] 
The science or study of finger-rings ; a descriji- 
tion of or an essay upon finger-rings, or, by ex- 
tension, upon engraved gems, 
dactyliolo^ (dak-til-i-orfi-ji), n. [< Gr. <'.n- 
a nuger-ring, + -Xoy/a, < ?.iytiv, speak: 
SCO -ology.] Kame as dactyliography, 
dactyliomancy (dak-til'i-o-man-si), n. [< Gr. 
dasri'/i/of, a finger-ring, +'patrn'a^ divination.] 
Divination by means of a flnger-riiig. Thme are 
ninny mudex, eume In mie In partn of Europe to thia day; 
in all citlier nmiqele rluuiH used, or an ordinary IlnKvr-rlnR. 
in wliicli some part of tlie spirit of tlie wearer is snnposed 
to llnser, and tlie inoveinents of wlileli are suiiposed to in- 
(lieato his leelltiKS or future aetlons. 

The ehissienl daclyliomaney , of whli'h so eurlons an nc- 
ronnt is Kiven in the trial of the consplrntors I'Rtrielns and 
Ililarlus, who worked it to fliiil out who was to supplant 
the eni|)ernr Vnleiis. A round table was niartted nt tlic 
edae witii the letters of the alphabet, and witli prayers and 
mystic eeremuiiics u riiiu was held suspeiided over It liya 
tliread, and by swiiiKiiiK orstuppiiiK tow ards certain letters 
KRve the responsive words of tliu oracle. 

E. Ji. Tylor, J’rtm. Culture, I. 115. 

dactyllon (dak-til'i-qn), n. [NL., < Gr. <5 «kto- 
'Aiov, neut. of dasriihio^, prop. adj. (n,, a finger- 
ring), < ddsTv^oc, finger: see dactyl.] 1. In surg., 
cohesion between two fiugera, either congenital 
or as a consequence of burning, ulceration, etc, 
— 2, Achiroplastorfinger-gymnasium invented 
in 1835 by Henri Ilerz, for the use of piano- 
forte-players, 

dactyuotheca (dak-tiDi-o-thS'kjl), «. ; pi. dac- 
tyliothecw (-se), [NL,, < Gr. daKTvho&/Ky, a col- 
lection of gems, < fiaxrivuoi', a finger-ring, + 
OiiKij, case, repository,] A collection of finger- 
rings, kept for their interest or rarity, or of 
engraved gems similar to those of rings, espe- 
cially of Greek and Roman origin. 

Dactylla (dak'ti-lis), u. [NL., < L. dactylis 
(also dactylus), a sort, of grape (cf. dactylus, a 
sort of grass), < Gr. daKTvXtc, a sort of graue (cf. 
daxrv/liTif, a kind of plant), < ddsn}^, niiger : 
see dactyl,'] A genus of grasses, of about a 
dozen species, growing in the cooler temperate 
regions of the old world. D. glomerata u a valua- 
ble mcadnw-KTaaaof Europe and tlie United Htatea, known 
orehard-graM from its irrowinK well in tlie ahadc, and 
an coeknfoot-iiraiis from the oiie-aided arranKeiiieiit of lU 
dviiRK Rplkeluta. It is u tall and rather Htniit iH'i'tiiiiial, 
wltli a tendency to fomi tnasoeka, yleldlnK exoellont liay, 
and making fine panturage when grown with other gramei. 
dactyllst (dak'ti-list), «. l< dactyl + -ist.) One 
who writes dactylic verso. 

iroua daet, 

Pivt. to ii 

dactylitis (dak-ti-U'tis), n. [NL., < Or. tW- 
KToXw;, finger, toe, + -ill’s.] In pathol., inflam- 
mation of a finger or toe. 
dactylodochme (dak " ti - 16 - dok ' me), n. [Gr. 
daicTt>Aod(5x7'’7) four fingers’’ breadth, < ddsTv'/o^, 
finger, + ddxpy, hand-breadth.] An Athenian 
measure of lonjrih : same as palwstc. 
Dactylognatha(dak-ti-log'na-thii), n.pl. [NL., 
< Gr. (inariiitof, finger, + yvdOde, jaw.] A groiiji 
of arachuidans. 

dactyloid (dak'ti-loid), a, [< Gr. dastv’daeidiie, 
like u finger, < 
doKTi’Aof, finger, 

+ t'ldoe, form.] 

In hot,, flngc^r- 
liko in fonu or 
arrangement. 

Also dacfylosc. 

dactylolo^ 

(clak-ti-lol'o- 
ji), «. [< G’r. 
dasTvlnc, fin- 
ger, + .h,yia. < 
dlyeiv, speak : 
see -oiogy,] 

The art ' of 
communicat- 
ing ideas or 
conversing by 

the fingers ; th e Dactyl»m,tra 
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language of the deaf and dumb. See deaf- to divide and become hard and uaeleu. it Is 

mute. believed to be duo to tlio nature of the loil, and ii distinct 

Dactylometra (dak ni - lo -met ' r&), n. [NL.. bi* M 

< Gr. ddKTvM, a linger, + unfmv, a measure. j (dak'ti-loB.kop i-dS), n.pl. 

A genus of jellylishes, of tne family Felagiidw ^ HactyUMOOf^e + -tdte.J) A family of 

order but 

With more niimeroua teutacles. See out ou conto hewl. fHiiiced oi>ercle«, very wldo iiranchial aper- 
preoediug page. tures, a lung tingle durtal with lit aiitorior portion tni- 

l)act7l0]Xl]ra (dak-til'o-mis), n. [NL., < Gr, nlKenma, ami approximatuU voiitraU with a tplne am! 8 

liy«tricomon>hi. rodonto, of tho fomily Uelo- Dao&lMCOpM (d«k-ti.los'k^p«g), ». raL., < 
Or. odKTv'Aoi, finger, + aKonkv, view; cf. Ura- 
noscopuit.'] A genus of fishes, typical of the fam- 
ily DactyloHoopidte, and distinguished by finger- 
like or inartienlate ventral rays, 
dactylose (dak'ti-lds), a. [< NL. daetylosm, < 
Gr. rtdfcrtiAof, finger: boo dactyl.'\ In bot., same 
as dactyloid. 

dactylotheca (dak'^ti-lo-the'kjl), n. [NL., < Gr. 



daddlo^ (dad'l), n. The hand. [Slang and pruv. 
Eng.] 


daddock (dad'ok), n. [Origin unknown.] The 
heart or body of a tree thoroughly rotten. 
[Rare.] 

Tlie KTunt red daddockn Isy In the sreen pastures where 
Uiey had lain year after year, crumbling away, and sending 
forth innumerable new and pleasant furnis. 

S. Jxuid, Margaret, ii. i. 
daddocky (dad'ok-i), «. [< daddock + -yl.] 

Rotten, like a decayed tree. [Prov. Eng.] 

daddy, daddie (dad'i), n.; pi. daddies (-iz). 
. . ,, „ , . . 


Hedgeliog-ral [Daetj/tomys typxti)- 


ornith,, the integument of tlio toes of a uiru: 
the horny, leathery, or foathored covering of 
the toes. [Little used.] 

dactyloUB (dak'tl-lus), a. [As dactylose.'] In 
sodl. and anat., of or pertaining to a dactyl. 
dactylozoOld (dak''tido-7.d'oidh M. [< Gr. 6d- 
KTv^oi', Auger, + mnV/.] In zodL, an occasional 
elougatea appendage of hydrozoaus, devoid t>f 
, a mouth ana gastrie cavity, and having a simjde 

dojibfte and subfamily Lchtmmyttm, peculiar tentacular function : so called from its shape. 

1 L i L 1 poSHess. gol.U. Tlioae are the moutlilcBe worin-Uke daetylviMlds 

daCty lonomy idak-ti-lon o-mi), «. L' Gr. 6a- which . . . are pruvliled with a tuutnulu, which . . . liuano 
KTVAoc, finger, + -vtmia, < vt/iKiv, rule ; of. vofio^, lateral iirnncliea or nggregutioua of iicmatocyats. 
law: see name.] The art of counting or num- Claux, Zoiilogy (Iran*.), I, 2,0. 

beriug on tho fingers. dactylus (dak'ti-lus), «. ; pi. dactyli (-li). [NL. , 

dactylopodite (dak-tl-lop'o-dit), «. [< Gr. dn- < Gr. ddsnlot:, finger, toe: see metyl.] 1. In 
a finger or toe, + troi' f (trod-), = E. foot, + zoiil. : (a) In VrusUicca, the last segment of the 
-ite'^.] In cru8tuccun8,tho seventh and last (uis- normally 7-jointe<l leg ; a dactylopodite. It is 
tal) segment of a limb ; a dactylus. it is tlic Inst the movable claw of the two that make the nip- 
wgmeut of a developed eudopodltc, suecoedlug the protw. per or eliolate claw. (/>) In enfow., one or all of 
dltc, forming in uedmato limb as of t ho_ ..i»^r with [he tarsal Joints whicli foUowtho fli-stone in anv 


piiicera'of the tarsal joints whicli foUowtho firatone in any 

' insect, when, as in a bee, fur example, the first 

[NL., < Gr. .ioint is mucu larger than the rest and known 


a process of the propodite, the nippei's . 
claw. See cut under etuiopodite. 

Oactylopora (dak-ti-Iop'o-rtt), «. 

ddicTuylof, finger, + ird/KH', passage.] Tho typi- as tho orptowfet. in bees this first Joint 

cal genus of tho family Dactyloporidw. >* ‘»««re'}* 1" *• 

dactjlopore (dak'ti-l 9 -W), ni )< Gr. 

finger, + irO/iof, passage, pore.] In sool.l (a) in Kirby and Spence's iioroenolature. The use of docfylutt 
The pore or opening of a dactylozofiid in the in this sense is by Bunnelster and his followers, (c) In 
hydroooralline hydrozoaus, as millepore coral, conch,, a piddock, Photos dactyltus. 

Moseley, 1881. (h) A foramuiifor of the family u is the property of the daetylw (a fish so called from 

Dactyloporidw. its strong resemblance to the human nail) to shine hrlgbt- 

dactylopoiic (dakn,i-l9-por'ik), a. [< dactyh- ly ‘'i the <lark. Pliny. Nat Hist (tram.), lx. 87. 

pore + -ic.J Of or pertaining to a dactylo- 2. In anat. See digitus, 1, 

J>ore. _ Dacus (da'kus), v, [NL., < Gr. dd/cof, an ani- 

Dactyloporids 0 (dak''ti-l$-por'i-de),w.p/. [NL., mal of which the bite is dangerous, < SaKvexv, 
< Daotylopora + -idw."^ A family of imporfo- bite.] AgeuuHofdipterousinsocfs, of thefam- 
rato milioline foramimfore. ily Mnsciaw, or flies. D. oleas is a species in- 

DactylopteridSB (dak'ti-lop-tor'i-dd), ». pi, jurious to the olive. 

[NL., < Dactylouterus + -idw,] A family of dadi (dad), w. [Not in literary use except in 
mail-cheeked fishes, typified by the genus deliuoations of rustic spoech; early mod. E. 

tylopterus. They have n distinct short splnuus dorsal also dadde {and dadda ; ct. dim. daddy) j < late 
and a sliort soft dorsal and anal ; atid the i^ctorals arc dl- ME. dadd, dadde ; perhaps of Celtic origin : < 

oapatilu uf long flying leups from tl»e water. Cephaldcan- “ret. tud, Uity father; appar. inntativo of child- 
ihidn is a synonym. ish Speech, the word boing found in various 

dactylopteroid (dak-tl-lop'te-roid), a. [< Dac- other languages; cf. L. fata, dim. tatula, father, 
fwtopferw, + -oirf.] Pertaining to or having the papa, = Gr. r«ra, rfr " ' 


[Formerly also dadda; dim. of dad^, 
father; papa: diminutive of darfi. 

I'll follow you through frost and snaw. 

I'll stay no laugor wt' my daddie. 

Ola*i)ov> Peggy (Child's Ballads, IV. 77). 

daddy-long-legs (dad'i-16ng'legz), n, 1. In 
Great Britain, a name of tipularian dipterous 
insects, or crane-flies, of the family Tipulidw. 
Also called father-long-leas and Uarry-long-lcys. 
— 2, In America, a popular name of the opilio- 
nino or phalangidean araciinids or harvestmen, 
Bpider-llko creatures with small rounded bodies 
and extremely long, slender legs. Also called 
grandfather-long-legs and granadaddy-long-legs. 
See Phalangium. 

daddy-BCUlpin (dad'i-skul'pin), n. A cottoid 
fish, Cottus graenlandunis. Bee setdpin, 
dade (dad), v . ; pret. and pp. daded, ppr. dad- 
ing. [Ori^n obscure; cf. the freq. daddie^. 
Hardly connected with torfd/c.] I. To 

walk slowly and hesitatingly, like a child in 
leading-strings ; hence, to flow gently. [Rare.] 
No sooner tanglit to dade, hut from their mother trip, 
And, in their speedy course, strive others to outstrip. 

Dniytun, I’ulyolhion, 1. 296. 

But eiis'Iy from tier source lu IsU gently dades. 

Drayton, I’oiyolbloii, xlv. 289. 
II- trails. To hold up by leading-strings. 
[Rare.] 

'I'he little children when they lenrii to go, 

By painful mothers iladfd to and fro. 

Drayton, Earl of Sun'cy to Ijkdy Geraldine, 
dadge (daj), v. A dialectal variant of dodge. 
dadian (da'di-an),«. [Mingrelian.] The title 
home by the governor or piince of Mingrelia. 
See MingreUan, 

dado (dii'do), «. [< It. Pg. dado, a die, a 
cube, = E. die: see die^.] In arch.: (a) That 
part of a podostal between the 
base and the c.ornico ; tho die. ' 

(b) The finishing of tho lower 
part of the walls in tho interior 
of a house, made somewhat to 
reprosont the dado of a pedes- 
tal, and consisting frequently 
of a skirting of wood about 3 
feet high. The dado is also 
sometimes roprosonted by wall- 
paper, India matting, or some 
textile fabric, or by i>aintiug. 





oharactors of tho Dactyloptcridw. 
daotylopterons (dak-ti-iop'te-rjis), o. 


[< NL. 


, rirra, father (used by youths 
to their elders), = Skt. fata, father, tdta, friend, 
Hind, dada, Gypsy dad, dada, = Bohem. tata 



dactylopterus, <, Qr. dd/cm/lof, finger, -h nrcpiiv, = Lapp, (farfrfa, father. Cf.»qpa,Hiiuilarlyimi- 
wing, = E. /eaf/»cr.] In Ic/rtA, having several tativo. Hence dim. daddy.] A father; pupa, 
inferior rays of the pectoral flu free, in part or [Rustic or.childlsh.] 

entirely; specifically, pertaining to or having z.,„„d,i i „ever m hethump',1 with words, 
the characters of the genus Dactylopterm. since I first called my brother's father diwf. 

Dactylopterus (duk-ti-lop'te-ms), n, [NL. : Shtde., K. John, ll. 2 . 

see dactyloplerous.] A gemus of acantlioptery- dad^^ (dad), v . ; pre't. and pp. dadded, ppr. dad- 
gian fishes, typical of tho family Uaefyfopferida, ding. [E. dial., = Sc.daud; origin obscure.] 
I. trans, 1. To dash; throw; 


2. In foal-wininy, to mix (fire-damp) with atmo- 
spheric air to such an extent that it becomes 
ino^able of eyroloding. [North. Eng.] 

II, intrans. To fall forcibly, 
dad^ (dad), n. [< dad^, v.] A lui^; a large 
piece : as, a dad of bread. [Prov. Eng.] 
dadda (dad'k), n. Same as dodi and daddy. 

the peotorol fins enormously enlarged dJdSS^ (dad'H, pret. and pp. daddicd, ppr. 
and wing-like, and di'vided into two portions. dndjiu,ui rSn n.l«n AtiMji • tr^n of AjA? n w i 
1>. volitaZ U the flying gurnard, also called Lngdish. a J 

name shared by the members of another family, Exocoi- To walk with totteriM ste^, like a child or an 
tida. CepAoIoeantAus la a synonym. i 


Flyliiff Gi 


old man ; waddle. [Bare.] 


The walls of tho drawing-room are covered with a taj)- 
estry of yellow und white, the figure being scrolls of yel- 
low on a cream-wbite ground. A dado forty Inches high 
is of velvet, chocolate brown In color. Art Age, V. 48. 

dado (da'do), V. t, [< dado, n.] 1. To groove. 

— 2. To insert in a groove, as the end of a shelf 
into its upright. 

dado-plane (da'd5-plau), n. A plane with pro- 
jecting blade used for cutting grooves. 

Dadozylon (da-dok'si-lon), n. [NL., < Gr. (Vf 
((i^/fi-), Attic oontr. of doi'f {6ai6-), a torch (< fiai- 
etv, kindle), + ^hXov, wood.] The generic name 
given by Endlicher to certain fossiitroes not un- 
common in tho coal-measures of Great Britain 
and of other countries. The wood of this tree is gen- 
erally recognized as being similar In some respects to that 
of many recent conifers. Grand 'Enry, however, oonsiders 
Dadoxylon as belonging to the oycadaoeous genus Corda- 
ites, while Kraus allies it with the araucarias, and puts It 
as n subdivision of the genus Arauearetiipfon. 

dedal a. See dedal, 

Dedalea (de-da'le-»), n. [NL. (with ref. to 
their labyruithifonii pores), < Gr. AaMaAof, the 
builder of tho labyrinth of Crete, < da/doXof, 
skilfully wrought : see dedal.] A genus of hv- 
menomyoetous funm, belonging to the family 
Polyporei, having the pores firm and, when 
mature, sinuous and labyrinthif orm. The species 
are indurated in texture, and grow on dead wood, liiere 
are IB speotes known in Europe, and over 30 are said to 
occur in North America, some being common to both con- 
tinents. 


daotylorlliza (dak'ti-l6-ri'zft), n. [NL., < Gr. (dad'i), n. [Sc., also written daidk, tinents. 

6&KTvh>(, finger, -f ftiCa, root.] Finger-and-toe, and dim. daddUe, dasdlie, < daddie, daidk, v.j dsdalmohyilia (ded-^leng'ki-m&), n. [NL., < 
a disease of the roots of turiiips, oaosing them A large bib or pinafore. Gr. dai6aXo(, skilfully vmm^t, ^ fyxvpa, in- 




fiunon.] £di hot,, a name of entangled cells, as 
in some fungi. [Not now in use.] 
jepdn-ii*", o. See dedalkm. 
dsedaloid (ded'a-loid), a. [< Deedalea + -oid.] 
liesembling Dadalea; labyrinthiforni. 
dsedalons, a. See dedalous. 
dsunon, deamonic. etc. See demon, etc. 
d ffffman, m. Bee demnan. 
daff H (daf), ». ^ j;< me. daf^daffe, appar. < loel. 


^ . i 8w. dof = Dan. diiv, deaf, stupid, = 

E. deaf: see deaf.'), A fool ; an idiot ; a ulock- 


davfr 
E. dci 
head. 
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Dallla (daf'l-ltt), n. [NL. (W. E. Leach, 1824); dag^t (dag), n. [< ME. da. 
a nonsense word.] A genus of fresh-water or point or slit on the edge of ( 
river ducks, of the subfamily .dnatinof. Thoyhave a particular use of dag^, 
a trim and uleKsnt form, with a long alim neck ; anti the a dagger, not found in 
adult male haa a narrow cuneate tall, the two raldillu uonstt in lOl 1 A 

leathera of which are lo„g.e«erted. ilnaar-acuta, and t 

pointed strip or extremi- 
ty. Specifically — (a) A leather 
alrap; a aliuu-latehet, ur tho 


“Thow doted daffe" quod ahe, "dulle arne thi wlttoa; 
'i'i> lltel latyn thow lornedeat ledu, In thl jouthe.” 

Piert Plovmuin (U), i. 138. 

daff^ (d&f), t>. i. [< daff^, w.] To bo foolish; 
make sport ; play ; toy. [Booteh.] 

We'll hauld our court 'mid the roaring lina, 

And doff In the laalian' tide. 

Meniutidm nf Clyde, Gdliiburgli Mag., May, 1820. 
Come yont the green an' daff wl' me. 

My charming dainty Davy. 

Picken, Poema, I. 176. 
daff^ (d&f), V. t. [A var. of doff, q. v.] 1. To 
toss aside ; put off ; doff. 

The nlmhle-footed madcap, Prince of Walca, 

And hla comradea, that daff'd the world aside 
And bid It poaa. Shak., 1 lion. IV., Iv. 1. 

There my white atolo of ehaatlty I daff'd. 

ShaJe., hover'a (.'omplahit, 1. 207. 
2. To turn (one) aside. 

And daff'd me to a cabin bang'd with care, i 

To deacant on the doiihta of my decay. 

Shak., Paaa. Pilgrim, xlv. 
See daffodil. 

• of ddffi-, f).] 

gaiety; foolery. [Scotch.] 
Until wl' daffln’ weary grown, 

U|a)n a knowe they aat them down. 

Purne, The Twa Dogs. 

2. Insanity. 

doing to Franee, there ho falls Into a phrunr.le and da/- 
fim whh:h koeped him to his death. UeMUe, MS., p. 68. 





UIghe ahoos knopped with 
daggeg. 

lima. ./ the livte, 1. 7268. 
(bt All ornnniciital pointed form. 
!Of many into will 

Romethliig II 

Used especially in me accoiui 
half of the fourteenth century. 
Also apcllcd dagge. 

Wolde they blame the hurnea 
that hrniiste newe gysla. 

And dryiie out the dagges and 
all tiie Diiche eotla. 

Hichard the RedHe$», 111. 10;). 


daggar (dng'ilr), 
dagger^.) ‘ ’ 


[Cf, 

^ A local English 
name of one of the scyl- 
lioid sharks. 

dagget. V. and n. Sam)i ns 
dagged (dag'cd), p. «. 
Pointed. 



dat/^, dutf^. 

[I’p. of ilat/^, r.] 


nearly aa long us the wing from the carpal joint to the end 

of the first primary. The typo of tho genua la the well- , . , , , , i 

known pintail or sprIgUll duck, Va/lta aeuta, widely ills- ' ''fV "el'ot speir s and daggd nnowes qiihalr the enni. 
trihuted in Kiiropc, Asia, and America. There are 6 other panela uur thickest. hiuij-, Hist. Itefoiniiitlun, p. .SO. 
species, all American. IThe genus is also culled rracMu- dagger^ (dag'fir), M. [< ME. dagger =s Icol. 


daffadilly, daffadowndilly, n. 
dafllng (daf'ing), n. [Verbal n, 
1. Thoughtless gniety; foolery. 



(d&f'ish), ft. [< daffl- + -wfti.] Hhy; 

foolish; bashful. [Scotch.] 
daffle (aaf'l), v, i , ; pret. and daffled, tipr. 
daffling. [Eroq. of daffl-, r.] To become fotil- 
ish, or feeble in memory, ns by reason of age. 
[Prov. Eng. I 

daffler (dat'l^ir), n. An old foolish person. 
[Prov. Eng.] 

daffock (daf^qk), n. [Appar. < tlaff'^, n.,+ -oefc.] 
A dirty slattern. [Prov. Eng.] 
daffodil (daf'p-dil), w. [There arc many fanci- 
ful variations of this name: daffodiUg, daffa- 
dilly, daffadowndilly, daffadowndilly, daffydowii- 
dilly, daffy, formerly also affodilly, etc., tfie last- 
mentioned pointing to the earlier form affodil, 
affodill, < ME. affotlylle, aff'adyU (the prosthetic 
d, like tho other variations, being prob. due to 
caprice), < ML. affodillm (> OF. affrodille, aph- 
rodille), < L. asphodilus (> OF. uitphodile), prop, 
asphodclait, < (jr. daqoiic^t's;, > E. asphodel: see 
asphodel. The name has been transferred in 
Eng. to the narois- 
8U8.] Tho popular 
name of tho Narcis- 
sus t’seudo-Nareis- 
sus, natural order 
‘ Amaryllidaccee, of 
which there are 
many varieties in 
cultivation. Thesoi- 
ItiUT nodding flowcra, 
upon a fiattciied scape, 
Flower of Daffodil tffarcOsus W? ''f “ 

Psmdo-Naeciisas). yellow color, with a cy- 

lindrical crown longer 
than the funnel-shaped tnlw. Tho hoop-jiettlcoat daffo- 
dil, A'. BtUboeodium, has solitary erect yellow flowers. 
Tho niah daffodil U another species, N. triandrvs, having 
a short crown and a slender drooping tube. 

0 wondrous skill ! and sweet wit of the man 
That her In daffodillies sleeping made. 

gpeiuer, F. Q., III. xl. .32. 

Daffodils, 

TTiat cemo before tho swallow darea, and take 
The wlnils of March with beauty. Shak.,'W. T., Iv. 3. 
A rosy blonde, and In a college gown. 

That clad her like an April daffodilly. 

Tennyson, Princess, 11. 



Amaneaes, reamnUhig a pancratium. (See aiao sea-daffo- 
dil^ 

Affodilly, daffodowndilly, n. See daffodil. 
daffy (daJ'i), n. A short form for daffodil. 


1 1 over saw on two legs. 

Cor ah ill Mag. 

That hla honour, Monkliarns, would hao dune sic a duff- 
like thing, as to glc gnind weel worth fifty shillings an 
acre for u mailing that would bo dear o' a pund .Scots. 

.Seott, Antiipiary, Iv. 

fxt US think no more of this daft luiaincRa. Scott. 

2. Tnsauc. — 3. Playful; frolicsome.— Daft 

days, tlie (ihrlstmas liulidayH : so called from tho mcrii- 
nieiit indulged in at that season. To gO daft, or clean 
daft, to lose one's wits ur common sense ; hocomo foolish 
or insuno ; act as If craxy. 

daftly ^(Ifcft'li), udv. In atlaft manner; fool- 
ishly; insanely, 

daftness (d&ft'ues), n. Tho (junlity of being 
daft. [Hcotch.] 

ran you tell us of any Instiiiice of his daftness f 

(UtH, Tlio Kiitail, II. 176. 
dagl (dag), n. [< 8w. dagg =s led. ddgg(dagg-) 

l>an. dug = F,. dew^, q. v.] In parts of Scot- 
land, a thin or gentle rain, a thick fog or mist, 
or a heavy shower. Jamieson. 
dagi (dag), V. ; pret. and pp. dagged, ppr. (lag- 
ging. [< Sw. daggn (= Icol. dfiggra),\>et\o\f, < 
dagt) = Icel. ddt/g, dew : see dagi, n. Cf. deuA, 
V. Hence the freti. daggle, q. v,] I. trans. To 
bedew; daggle. 

n. intrans. 1. To rain gently; drbssle: 
dags. — 2. To run thick. [Prov. Eng,] 
dag^^t (dag), n. [Also written dagge ; = MI). D. 
dagge = MT,0. dagge, < OP. dague, F. dague = 
Sp. diuja = Pg. daga, adaga = It. ilaga; of 
Celtic origin*, cf. OOael. dtuja, a dagger, a pis- 
tol, =: Bret, dag, a dagger. Sec further under 
(laager^ and dag^.) 1. A dagger (which see). 
Johnson. 

Dags and Pistols ! 

To hito his thumb at me ! 

Randolph, Muses lAiuking-glass. 

2. A pistol; a long, heavv pistol, with the lian- 
dle only slightlv curved, formerly in use. Also 
called, espeoially in Scotland, tack. Tlanche. 

He killed one of tlie theeues horses with hla caliuer, 
and shot a Turke thorow both cheeks with a dag. 

Hakluyt's Vtg/ages, I. 424. 

3. [From the verb.] A stab or thrust with a 
dagger. Minsheu, 1(117. 

dafpt (dag), V. t. [< ME. daggtm (= MD. dag- 
gen, pierce, stab), < OF. daguer, stab with a 
dagger; from the noun.] 1. To pierce or stab 
with a dagger. 

Dartes the Dnche-niene daltcne ajaynes. 

With derfe 


I ani told It was one Ross of Lancaster . . . lialf drew 
a dagger he wore instead of a sword, and swore any man 
who uttered sueb seiitlmeiits ought to be dagged. 

Galtalin, In Stevens, p. 96. 

2. To cut into slips. — 3. To out out a pattern 
on (the edge of a garment). — 4. To exit off the 
skirts of, as the fleece of sheep. Kersey, 


pointed 
for thrusting, 
shorter than 
a sword, and 
used, common- 
ly in connec- 
tion with tho 
rnpier, by 
swordsmen in 
the sixteenth 
and seven- 
teenth cen- 
turies, held in 
tlie left hand 
to ptirry the 
thrust of an ad- 
versary’s ra- 
i.iggc»s. pier. The dag- 

ger was also the 
if private combat. For the dagger of the 


Thun must wear thy sword by thy side, 

And thy dagger handsomely at thy back. 

The longer thou iivest the. more fmit, etc. (1.670). 
Is this a dagger which 1 stie before nic, 

The handle toward my hand 

Shak,, Macbeth, 11, 1. 
2. Any straight stabbing-weapon, as the dirk, 
it poniard, stiletto, etc. — 3. In printing, an obe- 



veapoii 



dagger 

liflk ; a mark of reference in fhe form of a dag- 
ger, thus: f. It In the lecoiui mark of reference used 
when a pa«e hoa more than one, fuUuwtng the asterisk or 
star C). See obelitik. 

4, 111 entom., the popular name of several noo- 
tuid moths of the goniiB A crony eta: so called 
from a black daggor-liko mark near the inner 
angle of the fore wings. The poplar-daBner, A. 
poimli, feeds In the larval state on cottunwond.Ieavea. 



Cnterplllai of 


state on many plants, as asparagus, cotton, and smart- 
weed ; it Is blae^, with a brlKht-yelinw band at the side 
and a cross-row of crimson warts and stiff yellowish or 
rust-red bristles across each Joint. 

6. In Bollas’e nomenclature of spongo-BpiculeB, 
a form of tho Hexradiate Bpiculo roBulting frofn 
reduction of the distal ray and great develop- 
ment of the proximal ray. — 0. pi. In hot . : (o) 
Tho Bword-grass, ./‘halarin arundinncca, or per- 
haps Port uqiMtica. (h) Tho yellow nag, Irh 
Pseudacorus.—JiX ' 
tu^strlkc ; hence, lu 

They have boon at drawn ever since, and Seftou 

has revenged himself liy a thousand Jokes at the King's 
expense. GrevUlt, Memoirs, Juno 24, 182u, 

Dacgar oflatb. the weapon given to tho Vico In the old 
plays called inorulHIcs: ofUni used llguratively of any 
weak or insuittuleut means of attack or defense. 

bike to tho old Vice, . . . 

Who with dafn/rr (if lath, 

In Ills rage niiil his wrath, ' 

Tries, Ah, liii 1 to the devil. 

Shak., T. N., Iv. 2 (song). 
If 1 do not heat thee out of thy kingdom with a dafi<ier 
nf lath, and drive uU thy subjects afore thee like a Hock of 
wild geese, I’ll never wear hair on my face more. 

,Sh<ik., 1 Uoti. IV., il. 4. 
Doable dagger, in printinii, a rcforcnco-iiiark (I) used 
next In order after the dagger. Also called dUidx.— Span- 
leb dagger. Hee dam/er.ptant. - To look or epeak 
daggera, to look or simak Herccly or savagely. 

1 will gveak daijyen to her, hut use none. 

Shak., Hamlet, lit. 2. 
As you have K/mka datjittn to him, yon may Justly dread 
the use of thorn against your own breast. 

JuniuK, betters, xxvl. 
dagger^ (dag'f’r), v, t, K ME. (laf/peren fin def. 
2); < dmjijcrt , «,] 1. To piorco with a dagger; 

Btab. 

How many gallants have drank healths to me 
Out of their (tnijijer'd arms'.' Dfikker, Honest Whore. 

2t. To provide with a dagger. 

Thcl knowuii not how to bon clothed ; now long, now 
schorl, . . . now swerded, now dainwred. 

Maudeoillc, Travels, p. i;i7. 
To dagger annei. See ormt. 
dagger^ (dag'fir), n, [Ennposed to l)o a corrup- 
tion of diaifonnl.'] In mip-buildiny, any tim- 
ber lying diagonally. 

dagg©r-WOt, «■ a kind of ale much spoken of 
in tho sixtocuth and early part of tho sovon- 
toonth contury, Hold at the Diiggtfr, a celebrated 
public houHc in Holboni. 2s'urtn, 

But we must have March bccrc, dooble dooble hcorc, 
daijijerade, Hbenish. 

(hiM-nitjne, Uclicate Diet for Droonkardes. 
dagger-cheapt (dag'er-chep), a. [< dagqcrt 
(said to allude also to tho name of a niiblic 
house in Holboru : see duggcr-alc) + cncap.] 
Dirt-cheap. 

Wo sot our wares at a very easy price; he (the devil) 
may Imy us even datjper-chtap, as wc say. 

fi/i. AndrrwK, Sermons, V. .''i40. 

dagger-fiber (dag'^r-fi'^i^r), «. The fiber of 
the dajmer-plant. 

dagger^nee (dag'6r-nf)), n. [< daqgir^ + knee,] 
In .ship-building, a knee that is inclined from 
the perpendicular. 

dagger-knife (dag'^r-nif), n. A dirk-knife. 
Scott. 

dagger-moneyt (dii^f'^r-mun^i), n. A sum of 
money formerly paid in England to the juatices 


of aflcdze on the northern oirouit to provide 
arms against marauders, 
dagger-plant (dag'er-plant), ». A name of 
several cultivaiod speoies of yucca. The fiber 
of this plant is known as dagger-fiber. Also 
called Spanish dagger. See yucca. 
daggers-drawlngt (dagV)rz-A'&''ing), ». Readi- 
ness to figlit, or a state of contest, as or as if 
with daggers. 

Tliuy are at damierualTawinff among themselves. 

UuHand, tr. of Ammlamis Marcelllnus (IBOO). 
They always arc at dafffferialrauring. 

And one another clapwrelawtiig. 

S. butler, Undlhras, 11. 11. 70. 

daggesweynet, n. See dOf/swain. 
daggett (aag'et), n. A dark rod-brown tar ob- 
tained by the diy distillation of the wood and 
bark of Hpocies of birch. It has a strong and 
persistent odor, like that of Russia leather, 
daggle (dag'l), V. ; prot. and jm. daggled, ppv. 
daggling. [Freq. of dagK v.J I. trans. To 
draggle ; trail through mud or water, as a gar- 
ment. [Obsolete or rare.] 

Pritlioc mi — 

Troud of daggled Howns there, thou canst find her. 

Wyoherley, Plain Dealer, Hi. 
The warrior's very plume, I say. 

Was daggled by the dashing spray. 

Seott, b. of L. M., I. 20. 

II .1 in trans. 1. To run through mud and 
water. 

Nor, like a puppy, daggled through tho town, 

To fetch and curry sing-song up and down. 

Pope, ITol. to Satires, 1. 226. 

2. To run about like a child; toddle. (Arose. 


daliabiysli 

dagonif, n. [ME,, also dagoun, an extension of 
dagge ; see dag^.] A slip or piece. 

Yeve us . . . 

A dagon of your blanket, leeve dame. 

Chaucer, Summonor's Tale, L 48. 

Dagon^ (da'goiD, w. [L. Dagon, Or. Aay 6 v,<Heb. 
’ a fish.] The national god of the Philis- 
tines, represented as 
formed of the upper 
part of a man and the 
lower part of a fish. 
His most famous temples 
were at Gaxa and Ashdod. 
He had a female correla- 
tive among the Syrians, 
called Atargatts or Derco- 
to. In Babylonian or As- 
syrian mythology, the iiatne 
Dagon Is given to a lUh-llke 
being who rose from the 
wutera of the Ked Sea as 
one of the great benefac- 
tors of men. 



OAffonof the Assyrians.-'] 
hcffromKiiorsabad. 


Milton, V, U, i. 482. 

Dagonal (da'gon-al), n. [< Dagon^ -f- -al, as in 
Lupercal.] A feast in honor of Dagon. [Rare.] 
A banquet worse than Job'schildren's, ortho Do^/onals of 
the Philistines (like the Bacchanals of the Mienades), when 
for the shutting up of their stomachs tho house fell down 
and broke their necks. liev. T. AdainhWodu, I. IflO. 
dagswaint (dag'swan), u. [< MBl. daggymeyne, 
dagswayne ; of obscure origiuj but prob. con- 
nected with drtf/3, q, V,] A kind of carpet; a 
rough or coarse covering tor a l^ed. 

Payntuilo tdothys, 


Irhe a pece by pece prykkyde tylle other, 
Dubbyde with dagewaynim dowblede they aem 
Mnrte Arthure (E. E. T. B.), 1 


daggletallt (<lag'l-tfil), «. and a. [< daggle + 
obj. frti/i.] I. w. One whoso garments trail on 
the wet ground ; a slattern ; a dragglctail. 

H. a. Having the lower ends or skirts of 
one’s garments defiled with mud. Also dag- 
tailed. 


daggly (ilag'li), rt. [< daggle -f -yl.] Wet; 
showery. [r*rov. Eng.] 

daghesb (dag'esh), «, [Also written dagesh, 
ropr. Ileb, ddqhcsh,] In Ueb, gram., a point 
placed in tho bosom of a letter, to indicate its 
diigroo of hardness. Dagheeh lene (Latin leae, soft), 
when used with the cunsoiiauts bh, gh, dh, kh, ph, unu 
th, removes the A-sound, Urns; 3i bh, 3, b; da>ihe*h forte 
(bntin/orf.', hard) doubles tho letter In which It is placed. 
The latter Is always preceded by a vowel ; the former 

dag-lock (dag'lok), «. [< dagt -f lock-. Cf. 
dew-lap.] A lock of wool on a shoop that hangs 
and drags in the wet, [Scotch.] 

Dago {dii'go), n. [Said to b<j a corruption by 
Amoricaii and English sailors of the frotiueut 
Sp. name Diego (= E. Jack, J<tme.s, ult. < EL. 
Jacobus); a|n)lied from its frequency to the 
whole class of Spaniards.] Originally, one bom 
of Spanish parents, espeeiully in Louisiana: 
tisod as a proper iiurae, and now exteiuled to 
Spaniards, Portugueso, and Italians in gouoral. 
[U. S.] 

dagoba (dag'o-blt), n. In Buddhist countries, a 
monumental structure containing relics c< Bud- 
dha or of some Buddhist saiut. it U eonstructed 
of briek or stone, in a dome-like form, sometliues of great 



CeyloncM Dagoba. 

height, and Is erected on a natural or artificial mound. 
Tlie dagoba is Included under the generic term tope, and 
is sometimes confounded with the stupa. See slujss and 

AH kinds and forms are to be found, . , . the beU- 
shaped pyramid of dead brickwork In all its varieties, . . . 
the bluff knob-like dome of the Ceylon Dagobas. 

Yvle, Mission to Ava. 


HarrUon, Dcscrlji. of Britain (Hullnshud's Chron.). 
dag-tailedt (dag'tald), a. Same as daggletail. 

Wonlil It not vex Hiee, whore thy sires did keep, 

To see the dunged folds of dan-tayl'd sheep 't 

Bp. Hall, Satires, V. 1, 116. 

dagtie (Chig), n. [F. : see dag^.] If. A dagger. 
— 2. A spiko-horn, or unbranebed antler. 

Its deer, which are few. Include those which never pro- 
duce more than Ihc dagw, or the first horn of the northern 
('ervus. A'. J>. Cope, Origin of the Fittest, p. 116. 

iximniel. 

Daguerrean (da-ger' 6 -an), «. Pertaining to 
Daguerre, or to his invention of the daguerre- 
otype. 

daguerreotjrpe (da-gor'o-tip), »». and a. [< F. 
dagucrnf’.otypc. ; < Daguerre -b -type.] I. ». 1, 
One of tho earliest processes of photography, 
the invention of L. J. M. Daguerre of Paris, 
first published in 1831), by which the lights and 
shadows of a landscape or a figure are fixed 
on a prepared motallio plato by the action of 
actinic light-rays. A plate of cofiper. thinly coated 
with silver. Is snlijccted In u close box in a dark room 
to the action of the vapor of iodine ; and when It has 
assumed a yellow color It is placed In the chamber of a 
camera obscura, and an image of the object to be renro- 
dneed i.H projected upon H by means of a lens. 'The plate Is 
then withdrawn and exposed to vapor of mercury to bring 
nut the imiircssion distinctly ; after which it is plunged 
Into a solution of sodium byposulphltu, and lastly waslied 
In distilled water. Sec photography. 

2. A picture ^)roduced by tbe above process. 

II. a. Relating to or produced by daguerreo- 
type. 

da^erreotype (da-ger'o-tip), v. t; pret. and 
pp. daguerreotyped, japr. daguerreotyping. [< 
daguerreotype, n.] To produce by the daguer- 
reotype process, as a picture, 
daguerreotyper, daguerreotypist (da-ger'$- 
ti-pfer, -pist), w. One who takes daguerreotype 
pictures. 

daguerreotypic, daguerreotyplcal (da-ger-o- 

tip'ik, -i-kal), a. [< daguerreotype A- -ic, -ical.] 
Pertaining to or of the nature of a daguerreo- 
type. 

da^erreotypy (da-ger' 9 -ti-pi), n. [As da- 
guerreotype + -y.] The ai-t of producing pho- 
tographic pictures by the method introduced by 
Daguerre. 

dahabiyeli, dahabieh (dii-hk-bS'o), n. [Also 
dahabeeyah, repr. Ar. dahahiya, dahebiya^ A 
kind of boat used on the Nile, it is of oonsidorable 
breadth at the stern, which Is rounded, but narrows to- 
ward the prow, which terminates In a sharp, gracefully 
curving cutwater. It has one pr two masts, each furnished 
with a yard inpportlng a triangular or lateen taU. Da- 
habiyehs are of various sixes, and afford good accommo- 
dation for passengers. There Is a deck fore and aft, on 
the center of which are seats for rowers when oars are 
needeit to propel the boat. On the fore part of the deck is 
tlie kitchen, and on the after part there Is a large raised 
cabin, whlen ooutolus a slttlug-rooni and sleeplog-apart- 


tfiSUbUyoh 



dainty + -/y.] To 
r over-relluement. 


uieiit. The top of this cabin olTurds an open-air pronic- 
imdc, niHl Is oftun shaileil by an awning. 

A little later wo find every one Inditing rhapsodies 
ahoiit, and doscTiptions of, his or her dahahiyeh (barge) 
on thecaiml, H. K Burton, £1-Medlnuh, p. 41. 

dahll, n. Same as dayal. 

Dahlia (da'hi-lll), n. [NL., < dahil.'] Same as 
Cojfsichus. Hodgson. 

Dahlgren gnn. See gun. 

Dahlia (dii'liii), «. [NL., < Dahl, a Swedish 
botanist.] 1. A genus of plants, natural order 
ComiJOsitce, of which several 
species Are known, all na- 
tives of Mexico and Central 
America. Tt is nearly allied to 
thu northern genus /fu/eiu. D. 
mriabilin was Introduced Into Kii- 
rope from Mexico early in this cen- 
tury. In its native state the (low- 
ers lire single, with a yellow disk 
and dull scarlet rays. Under cul- 
tivation there liave been develop- 
ed a nuiltltudu of fonus, varying 
in height, in foliage, and espe- 
cially in the beautiful colors and 
forms of the (lowers. The plant 
is unable to endure frost, and Is 
perpetuated by Its tuberous roots, 
which are taken up for the winter. 

Two or three other species are 
Hometlnies cultivated. 

2. [1. «.] A plant of the 
genus Dahlia. 


jf the iialconios of the houses. 
t int Year of a. Silken Keiffn, p. f>7. 

3. ([i.o,] In dyeing, a violet coal-tar color con- 
sisting of the ethyl and methyl derivatives of 
rosaniliue. it Is often called Uofmann'i violet, and 
primula. Its application Is limited, as It fades when ex- 
posed to light. 

dahlln (dii'lin), n. [< Dahlia + -/n2,] Same as 
imdin. 

dahoon (da-hbn'), n. A small evergreen tree, 
Ilex Dahoon, of the southern United States, 
allied to the holly, and sometimes called, the 
dahoon holly. The wood is white and soft, but 
close-grained. 

dait. w. An obsoloto form of day, 
dalcny (da'iShi), a. A Scotch form of doughy. 
d^dle^ (da'dl), V. 4 . ; pret. and pp. daidled, 
ppr. daidling. [Se., appar. u form of doddle; 
see daddUii, dawdle,] To be slow in motion or 
action; dawdle. 

daidle*'^ (dfi'dl), v. t , ; pret. and pp. daidled, 
ppr. daidling. [Sc., a form of *daadle, a varia- 
tion of daggle.^ To draggle ; boraire, 
daidlie (da'dli), n. Same as daddle^. 
daidling (d&'dling), p. a. [Sc.] Feeble; mean- 
spiritod; pusillanimous. 


1448 dainty 

dally (da'li), o. and n. [Early mod. E. dailie, «« wem* * mighty delicate gentleman ; looks to he 
day%, dayl^, < ME. dayl^ < j&. deeglie (= d! H My 

dagelijk^ehs=MLQ.da 0 ^ik,degelik,deilik,delik. , rune e .tainte, Hainfv 

= OHG. tagalih, tagdih, MHG. tagelich, tege- datotiMf, [ip. dMnteful, < t/ctnte, dainty, 

lich, G. Uiglieh = loel. dagligr = Sw. Dan. -fiii-] Dainty ; costly. 

daily, < <Ueg, day, + 4»c ; see dop and flmre Is no "Xmant., 111. 28. 

-iy^]. I. a. Happening or being every day; ... /i- , r/ 

pertaining to each successive day; diurnal: aalntuy (uan ti-n), t). i. K 
as, daily labor; a daily allowance; a daily make dainty; weaken bj 
newspaper. [Karo.] 

(live uxthls day oiirtfaifv bread Mot. vi 11 My father charges me to give you his klmlost love, and 

„ )... . not to (fain/Uj/ his artecllon into respects or complimenU. 

Swiftly his (fatly Journey he goes, Ji/mc. fr/IrWav, lllary, I. 414. 

And treads Ills annual wlUi a statelier Paco. , , ... j r/ » ■ . n 

Cowlty, Tim Mistress, Love and Life. dalntlhOOd (dan'tl-hud), n. [< dainty + -hood.j 

n. w. ; pi. doilwa (-liz). A newspaper or re dnintu 4 - .luH Ct 

other periodical published each day, or each daintily (dan U-li), «dt. ^ , 

d.v 8 u„ 4-. I. o„. S,; 

published semi-weekly, weekly, or at longer r/ainfivi/ designed. « 

intervals. See journal, semi-weekly, weekly, 
monthly, quarterly, annual, as nouns. 

Pnhlisliers of coiintiy weeklies need to llsh with oon- 
slderalile anxiety in a shallow aon foe n<att.«r anffloli.iit to 
fill their sheets, wlillo d 
tence In the larger cities. 

daily (da'li), adv. [: 


From head to f(«)t clad daintily. 

WUHam Morrie, Earthly Paradise, II. 76. 
(/>) Kastidlously ; delicately ; wltli nice regard tc what is 


D. dagelijks = MLG. 


uiti/y, hi 



dagelikes, dageliken ss OHG. tagalihhin, MUG. daintineSB (dan'ti-nes), n. [< dainty, a., + 
tegeliehen, G. t&glieh = Icel. dagliga = 8 w. dag- -ness.} Tlie character or quality of being dainty. 
ligen xs Dan. daglig, adv. ; from the adj.] Every (") Elegance ; neatness ; the exhibition or tiossesslon of 
day ; day by day. d,.ii..,i(., i.., 

He continued to offer his advice daily, and liad the nior- 
tificatiun to And It daily rejected. 

Macaulay, Hist. Eng., vl. 

dalmen (d&'men), a. Rare; occasional. 

[Scotch.] 

A daimen teker fear of grain] in a thravo 

"rt a Slim' request. Burnt, To a Mouse. 


delleate beauty or of exquisite taste or skill. 

The duke exceeded In the daintinett of his leg and foot. 

Sir It. If’oHon. 

There Is to me 

A daintinett about these early Mowers, 

That touches me like poetry. N. P. WiUit. 
Deliclousucss ; delicacy os regards taste: applied to 

Me., 
than ft 

He |the trouti may justly contend wltli all fresli-water 


sitiveuess ; softness ; etlemluucy ; weakness of character. 
Tile dainiinetse and iiicencsse of t>nr enptalnes. 

Hakiuyft Yoyayet, I. 250. 


daimio (di'myo), n. [Chino-Jap., < dai, groat, 

+ mio, iiamo.] The title of the chief feudal 
barons or territorial nobles of Japan, vassals 

of the mikado: distinguished from the shomio («) Nicety as regards matters of hclmvlor and deem 
(-littlo name') the title given to the hatamoto ^rs^VXi^slTeSZc^ ^eai!; ^ (./S 
or vassals of the shogun. Seo shogun. Tliough 
exercising independent authority in tlieir own dtmiaiiis, 
the daimlos ackiiowleilged tiiu mikado as Iho legltlmato 
ruler of tlic whole country. During the Tokugawa sliogiin- 
ate (1603-1808) the daimlos gradually became subject to 
tile shoguns, who compelled them to live in Yedo, with 
their families and a certain mimhcr of their rctaluors, (or AnlnHFVi fdnn'titVA « A fiootnVi nnd (iltanlotA 
six months of every year, and on Oielr departure for their ^ obsolete 

own provinces to leave tlielr families as lioslagos. Tliu English form Of dainty. 
number of daiinios differed at different times, according Tlic board . . . bedlght wltli dainfitht. 
to tile fortunes of war and tlio caprice of the sliogmis. t'eraumm, Poems, 11. 07. 

a‘.™:s.n; SSdlr'.Ri: = dalntm (.Itot/ID [< a. 

KMXK) to 1,027,000 kokn of lice per annum. In 1871 the daintily.] Daintily. 

daimlos surrendered tlielr lumis and iirlvllcges to the ml- As on the wlilcli full daintly wouiii lie faro. 

Ratio, who jCT*auto4l pfiotiotid i»ropt>rtUuiecl to their renpett- Sacki^ille Inil. to Mir for Mast 

tlvo revenueg, and rolloved them of tho support of the i\ r a i’ I • ^ i, y 

Humiiral, their iiilUtHry retnlneiii. These pt'iisiona have (lEintrolt (dan trel)* ri. [Also (Uuntrell ; < ME, 
alnoe been commiiUd Into active homU. redcemal»le by dmnfrelh, appar.» with additional dim. term, -d, 
government wltjiln thirty years froin date of issue. Tim < QF. daintier, dentier, a choice iiit, a dain- 

Ulle has t«!on aliollshert, and tliat of PKM'orolrtt bestowed .. i ALia;.,4.r 

iitMiii court and teiTitorlul nobles alike. See A-uimroA-u. ty, < orttnfit, a dainty . st.o ««i«f//.] A dainty, 
dalmoil (di'mon), n. [A direct transliteration of L<»'g after ddnireliet liard to be come by, 

Gr. daiguv: see dwnion, demon.] Hnmo &h demon, Bullniyer, .Si*nnons, p. 240. 

daimoHian, daimonograpby, etc. 8ame mdc- dainty (dan'ti), «. and «. [Early mod. E. also 
monian, etc. duintie, and abbr. daint (ip v.); < ME. daynte, 

daln’f.M. t. [See deign, and cf. daitfi, disdain, depute, deyntee, deintie (also dayntethe, dcintithe, 
dainty,] An obsolete spelling of deign. ' ' 


dain^t, t. [By apheresis from disdain, q. v.] 
To disdain. 

dain‘'‘t, «• [By apheresis from disdain, q. v.] 1 . 


whence nc. daintith, dainteth), etc., honor, 
worth, a thing valued, pleasure, < OF. duintie, 
deintie, daintict, dointie, deintiet = Pr. dcritat, 

L-'v -I 7 i- -j -• pleasure, agroeiibleneB 8 ,<L.(/ii 7 »tfn(f-)«, 

Disdain.— 2. Noisome effluvia; stink. [Prov. worth, dignity: see dignity, of which dainty is 
Eng.l thus a doublet. t)f. dis-duin, and dain^, old 

From dainty beds of down© to bed of strawe fill fayiie : Spelling of from tbe same ult. source.] 

From bowres of heavenly hewe to dennes of (faine. 1. w. If. Worth; value J exeellenee. — 2f. A 
Mir. for Mayt. matter of joy or gratification ; special regard or 
daln^t, r, t. [By apheresis from ordain.] To pleasure, 
ordain. Every wight hath deyntee to chaffare 

Tho mighty (rods did daiue With hum, and ook to selleii hem her ware. 

For Phllomelo, that thoiighe hir tong were cuttc, Chaucer, Man of Law's Tale, 1. 41. 


dalgh (dfiiih), n. A Scotch form of dough. 
daighineSB (da'dhi-ues), n. A Scotch form of 
doughiness. 

daigny (da' 6 hi), «. A Scotch form of doughy. 
daiker^ (dfi'k 6 r), v. See daeker. 
daiker2 (da'k^ir), v. t. [Origin obsctire; perhaps 
another use of daikeri — daeker, daker, q. v. 
Otherwise referred to F. ddcorer, decorate : see 
decorate.] To arrange in an orderly manner : 
with out. 

If she hinna as dink and as lady like 
looked upon, say Madge Mackittrluk's i 
In daikeriny out a dead dame's flesh. 

Blackwood ! May., Sept., 1820, p. 662. 

daiker? (dS'k^r), n. Same as dicker^. 
datlineM (da'li-nes), n. [< daily + -ness.] The 
character of being daily or of happening every 
day; daily occurrence. [Bare.] 


daln^, n. An itinerary unit of Burma, equal to 
2.43 statute miles. 

dainoUBt, a. [ME., also deignous, dtynous, etc., 
by apheresis from disdainous, q. v.J Disdain- 
ful : same as disdainous. 


1 . 21 . 


Ho not desirous of his daintict : tor they aro do 

That precious nectar may renew the taste 
Of Ellon's dainliet, by our parenta lost. 

Sir J. Beaumont, .Spiritual Vo 


dainti (d&nt), n. and a. [Short for dainty, q. v.] ^t. Darling : a term of fondness. [Rare. ] 


»Sim. 3. Tidbit etc. Hue delicaei/. 
n, a. If, Valuable; co 8 tly. 


I. n. A dainty. 

Excess or daintt ray lowly roof maintains not. 

P. Plelcher, Piscatory Eclogues, vil. 87. 
n. a. Dainty. 

To cherish him with diets daint. Spenter, V. q., I. x. 2. 
dainteonsf (dan'tf-us), o. An obsolete form of 2. Exhibiting or possessing delicate beauty. 
dainty. . ,,, or exquisite taste or skill; elegant; beautiful; 

daintifleation (dan'ti-fl-ka'shon), n. [< dain- neat; trim. 


dainty or nice ; affectation ; dandyism. [Bare.] 


dftixity 

I would be the girdle 
About her dainty dainty walet 

Tennyiun, Mlller'a Daughter. 
8. Pleasing to the palate; toothsome; deli- 
cious: as, dainty food. 

HU lUo alihorreth bread, and hU aoul dainty meat. 

Job xxxlil. 20. 

4. Of acute sensibility or niee discrimination; 
sensitive. 

The bninl of little employment hath the daintier leiiae. 

Shak., Hamlet, v. I. 

Especially — 6. Of nice discrimination as re- 
jfarda taste ; nice or over-nice in selecting what 
18 preferred in any class of things, as food, cloth- 
ing, etc. ; hence, sciueainish: as, a dainty taste 
or palate; dainty peojilo. 

And never found . . . 

A duinfiri^llp for syrup. Praed. 

It was thne fur them ... to take the best they could 
gut ; for when men were starving they could not alTord to 
be dainty. Motley, Dutch Repulilic, HI. 621. 

6. Nice as regards behavior, decorum, inter- 
course, etc. ; fastidious ; hence, affectedly line ; 
effeminate ; weak. 

Let tu not be dainty of leave-taking, 

But sblft away. Shak., Macbetb, 11. 3. 

Vour dainty B|)oakurH have tlie curse 
To plead bad causes down to worse. 

Prior, Alma, 11. 

I am somewhat dainty in making a Resolution. 

Conyrerr, Way of tlio World, ill. 16. 
To make dainty t, to affect to liu dainty or delicate ; scru- 
ple. 

Ah ba, my mistresses t wbleb of you all 
Will now deny to dance? she that tnakei dainty, she, 
I'll swear, hath corns. Shak., R. and J., i. v. 

>sByib2. Pretty.— a. Savory, luscious, toothsome.— 8 ttn<l 
6. Siat, Paetidvnu, etc. See nice. 

daira, »• [Turk, da’ire, a circle, a tarabonrino, 
= Pers. ddirah, a circle, orbit, < Ax, ddyira. a cir- 
cle, < dur, go round, daur, circuit.] A kind of 
tambourine or cymbal, 
dalredt, n. Hoe day red. 
dalri n. [Chino-Jap., < dai, great + ri, 

withiu.] The palace of the mikado of Japan ; 
the court: a respectful term used by the Jai>- 
anese in spiuiking of the mikado or emperor, 
who was considered too august and sacred to 
be spoken of by his own name, 
dairi-sama (di ' re - sa ' mit), «. [Chino-Jap.. < 
dairi, the palace, + s«w«,"lord: see dnirt.] The 
mikado or emperor: one of many metonymic 
phrases used by the Japanese in speaking of 
their sovereign. 

daironSt^a. [^< dair, for dare^, + -oi«.] Bold. 
[Prov. Eng.] 

dairt, n. [Ir., a calf, heifer.] A yearling calf. 

What has the law laid down os the fine of a ple<lged 
needle? Answer — It is a dairt (or yearling calQ that is 
paid as tlie fine fur it. O'Curry, Ane. Irish, II. xxiv. 
dairy (da'ri), n. ; pi. dairies (-riz), [Early mod. 
E. also dairie; < ME. d^ery, dewye (> ML. dayc- 
ria, daeria), < deyo, deie, date (Sc. dey), a female 
servant, esp. a dairymaid: see dey and -ry.] 1. 
That branch of farming which is concerned 
with the production of milk, and its conversion 
into butter and cheese. 

Oronnds were turned much in Cngland either to feeding 
or dairy; and this advanced the trade of Knglish butter. 

Temple.. 

2. A house or room where milk and cream are 
kept and made into butter and cheese. 

The coarse and country fairy 
That doth haunt tlie lieurth or dairi/. B. Jonton. 
8. A shop whore milk, butter, etc., are sold. — 
4. A dairy-farm. [Rare.] 
dairy-farm (da'ri-fami), «. A farm the prin- 
cipal buHiness- of which is the production of 
milk and the manufacture of butter or cheese, 
dairsrillfil (da'ri-ing), n. [< dairy + -inyl.] The 
occupation or business of a dairy-farmer or 
dairyman : also attributivoly : as, a rich dairy- 
ing country. 

Grain-raising and dairyina combined, liowever, work to 
the best advantage, not only Unancially, but also in the 
prodnotion of manure. Jincyc. Amer., 1. 0(1. 

dairymaid (da'ri-mad), n. A female servant 
whose business is to milk cows and work in the 
dairy. 

Come up ipilckly, or we shall conclude that thou art in 
love with one of Sir Roger's duirytnaidt. 

Addleon, Spectator. 

dairyman (da'ri-miui), n. ; pi. dairymen (-men). 
One who keeps cows for the production of milk 
and butter, and sometimes oheese, or one who 
attends to the sale of dairy produce, 
dais (d&'is), n. [< ME. deis, deys, des, dees, in 
oblique cases dese, dece, etc., < OF. deis, also 
dots, later dais, dais, a high table in a hall, Ii\ 
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dais, a oanopy, ,< ML. discus, a table, in L. a 
plate, platter, ' auoit, disouB, whenoe also E. 
dish, disk, and dSsk: see these words.] 1. A 
platform or raised floor at one end or one side 
of a reception-room or hall, upon which seats 



I>alfi.— Thruiie*rooin» Windsor Castle* Hnifland* 


for distinguished persons aro placed ; especial- 
ly, such a platform covered with a canopy: 
formerly often called speoifloally high dais, 

Wei semede ech of hum a fair biirgeys, 

To sitteii in a yeldclutlle on a deyii. 

Chaucer, Gen. 1*to1. to C. T., 1. 370. 

Arn peres with the aiw 

And at the day of de . _ „ .. 

Piert Plowman (H), vil. 17. 
I sail saye, syttande at tiio ila» 

1 tuke till s| ■ ‘ 

Thomas of ' 

Wltli choice (laintlnos of wise men I hung 
Tlio royal dam ruunu. Tennyeon, Talacc of Art, 
Hence— 2. Any similar raised portion of the 
floor of an apartment, used as the place at which 
the most distiuguisbod guests at a feast are 
seated, as a platform for a lecturer, etc. 

As a lecturer lie was not 
nervous when on tlio dais. 

3. A canopy or covering. — 4. (a) A long board, 
seat, or settle ei*ected against a wall, ami some- 
times so constructed as to serve for both a set- 
tee and a table ; also, a seat on the outer side 
of a country-house or cottage, frequently formed 
of turf, (o) A pew in a church. [Bcotch.] 
Whan she came to Mary-kirk, 

And sat down in tlie deas, 

The llglit Uiat came frae fair Aiuilo 
Enlighten'd a' the place. 

.'iweet Willie and Fair Annie (Obild's Hallads, II. 186). 

dalse, V. Bee daze. 

daisied (da'zid), n. [< daisy + -cd^.} Full of 
daisies ; sot or adorned with daisies. 

Let ns 

Kind out the prettiest daisied plot wo can. 

Shak., Gymbeline, Iv. 4. 
daising (da' zing), w, [8c. (= E. as if •dazing), 
verbal n. of ddise, dase, stupefy, make or be- 
come numb, wither, = E. daze, q. v.] A dis- 
ease of sheep ; the rot. 
daisterret, n. An obsolete form of day-star. 
daisjr (da'zi), n. and a. [Early mod. E. also 
daisie, daysie, etc. ; < ME. daysic, daysy, dayaey, 
dayesye, daiseie, daieeeyghe, etc., < AS. (urges 
edge, that is, ‘day’s eye,’ so called in allusion to 
thd form of the flower: see day and cycl.] I. 
n.; pi. daisies (-ziz). 1. A common plant, Bei- 
lis perennis, natural order Compasitw, one of the 
most familiar wild plants of Europe, found in all 
pastures and meadows, and growmg at a consid- 
erable height on mountains, xiie daisy is a great 
favorite, and several varieties are cultivated in gardens. 
In Scotland the fleld-doisy is called gowan. See gowan. 
The dayesye or elles the eye of day, 

The emperice and Hour of floures alle. 

Chaucer, Good Women, I. 184. 

Daisies pled and violets blue. Shak. , L. L. L , v, 2 (song). 

2. One of various plants of other genera to 
which the name is popularly applied. The wild 
plant generally known in tne UniuMl States as tlie daisy 
Is the Chrysanthemum l^eacanthemum. (See oxeye daisy, 
liclow.) In Australia the name daisy is given to several 
Composito!, especially to species of Vitadsnia and to 
Brachyame ibsridifoiia of the Swan River region, which 
is occasionally cultivated ; In New Zealand, to species of 
Dagenophora. See phrases below. 

3. Something pretty, fine, charming or nice : 
as, she is a daisy. [CoUoq. or slang. j-iiHoan 
daisy, lamas inodora, of northern AMoa, lormorly culti- 


vated for ornament — BIOS or globs daisy, the OMutorto 
tiulparis.— Bnttsr-dalsy, • name of speciee of Aemuneu- 
Cabbags-dalsy, tl>^ globe-flower, TroUius Furopee- 
us. — Ohrlstmas daisy, in England, a name of several cul- 
tivated species of aster : other species are called Michael- 
mas daisies.— Fxvatih. daisy, the Chrysanthemum frute. 
scens.— Hsn-and-oblcksns daisy, a proliferous variety 
of Beilis perennis. In wliieh the flower-head branches and 
forms several sinallor ones. — Mlchaslmas daisy, a name 
applied in England to various siiocies of aster, eomniuiily 
cultivated ill flower-borders and blooming aliout Michael- 
mas.— Oxsys daisy, tlie Chrysanthemum Uucanthe- 
mum. Also called oull-, devil's, dog-, golden, great, mid- 
summer, moon-, and horse-daisg, and white-weed, tint in 
the United States most commonly daisy alone. (See also 
sea-daisy.) 

n. a. Pretty; fine; charming; nice, [CoUoq. 
or slang.] 

Cap. I am to najuust, and yon are U) command. 

Mrs. Cad. Oh, dais//! that's charmtiig. 

Foote, Tlio Author, II. (1767). 
daisy-bush (dfl.'zi-biisb), n, A New Zealand 
name for several species of the genus Oleria, 
shrubby composites nearly allied to the aster, 
but with terete achoncs and the anthev-ecllB 
more shortly caudate. 

daisy-imtter (da'zi-kut'’6r), n. 1. A trottiug 
horse ; spooifically, in recent use, a horse that 
in trottiug lifts its feet only a little way from 
the ground. 

The trot is tlie true pace for a hackney ; and, were we 
near a town, 1 stioiild like to try that daisp-eut.ter ol yours 
upon a piece of level rood. Scott, Rob Roy, Hi. 

2. In base-ball, a ball batted so that it skims or 
bounds along tho ground, 
dajaksch (di'aksh), n. Tho arrow-poison of 
Borneo, of unknown origin, but thought to bo 
distinct from the Java arrow-poison. U, S, 
Dispensatory. 

dak, dawk^ (dflk), n. [Also written dauk; < 
Hind, dak, post, post-office, a relay of men.] 
In tho East Indies, tho post ; a relay of men, as 
for carrying letters, despatches, etc., or travel- 
ers in palanquins. The route is divided into stages, 
and eacn bearer or set of bearers serves only for a single 
stage. Ill some places there arc borse-ilnks, or mounted 
runners.— Dak-bungalow, dawk-bungalow. See bun- 
galow.— tc lay a dak, to station a relay of men, or men 
and horses.— To travel dak, to Journey in palanquins 
carried by relays of men or by govoriimeiit post-wogunB, 
daker^ V, Boo dacker. 
dftker'^ (da'k()r), n. Hamo as dicker^. 
daker-hen (da'k6r-hen), n. Tho corn-crake or 
land-rail, Crex pratensis. Bee crake^, Crex. 
dakoit, dacoit (da-koit'), n. [Also written de- 
ceit; < Hind. dCikdit, a robber, one of a gang 
of robbers, < ddkd, an attack by robbers, osn. 
armed and in a gang.] Cue of a class of roo- 
bers in India aim Burma who pluuder in bands. 
The term was also ap]i1U>d to the jilrates who Infested the 
rivers between Calcutta and Hurliamiaire, but who aro 
now suppressed. 

The country (India] was then full of frocliooters, thugs, 
or iirofessional murderers, and ducoas, or professional rob- 
iKirs, whoso trade was to live by plniider. 

Come / ar I Jiev., XllX. SIO. 

dakoltage, dacoitage (da-kni'taj), n. [< da- 
koit, lUtcint, + -age.) Same as dakoity. 

We may expect soon to liear that Dneoitage lias begun 
with ns much vigor as ever, and our missiuiiary stations 
will again be eompelled to defend themselves with the 
rifle. New York Fxaminer, May 12, 1887. 

dakoitee, dacoitee (da-koi-te'), n. [< dakoit, 
dacoit, + -eel.] One who is robbed by a dakoit. 
[Bare.] 

It may be a pleasanter gome to play tho dacoit than the 
dacoitee, to go out . . . and harry your neighbours than 
to stay at home and run the chance of being robbed and 
murdered yourself. Fdinburgh Rev., CLXV. 499. 

dakoity, dacoity ^a-koi'ti), n, [Also written 
decoity; < Hind. Beng., etc., ddkditi, or dakd- 
ti, gang-robbery, < ddkdit, dakoit : see dakoit."] 
The system of robbing in bands practised by 
the dakoits. 

Dacoity, in the language of tlie Indian Penal Code, Is 
robbery committed or attempted by live or more persons 
conjointly. Kdinburgh Rev., CLXV. 498. 

Dakosauras (dak-S-sft'ms), n. [NL., for •Da- 
eosaurus, < Gr. Jd/cof, an animal whose bite is 
dangerous (see Dacus), + aaiifmc, a lizard.] A 
genus of extinct Mesozoic crocodiles with am- 


phiooolouB vertebrro. 

Dakotan (da-ko't^n), a. and n. [< Dakota + 
-an.] I. a. 1 . Belon^ng or relating to the Da- 
kotas or Sioux, an Indian people of the north- 
western United 8tnte8.-~2. Of or pertaining 
to Dakota, a former Territory in the northern 
part of the United States, or to North Dakota 
or South Dakota, into wmoh it was divided by 
act of February 22d, 1889. The same act pro- 
vided for tho admission of these two parts M 
States into the Union. 

n. n. An inhabitant of Dakota, or of North 
or Sooth Dakota. 




DAknuna 

Daknuna (dak'r^-mft), n. [NL. (Grote, 1878).] 
A. genus of small moths, of the family Phycida. 
The larva of J). con- 
volutella is the goose* 
l)en'y fruit-worm, 
dal (dal), n. [Also 
written dol and 
ithal, prop, ddl, repr. 

Hind, ml, a kind .f 

of pulse (PhaaeoluH «>»t«/M/<//«.'uiiturai ^zo. 
Umgo, but applied 

iilso to other kinds).] A sort of vetch, Cytimia 
Cajan, e.xteu8ively cultivated in the East Judies, 
dalag (da'lag), n. A walking-flsh, Ophioceplia- 
(iw vagus, highly esteemed for food in the East 
Indies. See Ophiocephalus, 
d s-lai (da-Ii'), n. Same as dalai-lama. 
dalai-iama (da-ll'ia,'ma), n. [Tibetan, lit. the 
‘ocean-priest,’ or priest as wide as the ocean: 
see lama,] One of the two lama-popes of 
Tibet and Mongolia (his fellow-pope being the 
tesho-laraa), each supreme in his own district. 
Although nominally coequal In rank and authority, the 
dalal, troiu poaseatilnK a much larger territory, la in real- 
ity the mure imwerful. When he dies he la succeeded by 
ahoy, generally four or five year* old, intowhom the soul of 
the deceased dalal la supposed to have entered. The dalal 
resides at Potala, near Lhassa, In Tibet. 

Dalbergia (dal-b6r'ji-a), n. [NL., named after 
Nicholas Dalberg, a Swedish botanist.] A large 
genus of fine tropical forest-trees and climbing 
shrubs, natural order Legumiunsm, some species 
of which yield most excellent timber, Z). lati- 
folia, the hlackwood, or East Indian rosewood, is a mag- 
nificent tree, furnishing oneof the mostvaluablo furnitiiro- 
wofsis, and Is largely used for carving and ornaineiital 
work. D. Sissoo, vdilc.h la much planted as an avenue-tree 
throughout India, gives a hard durable wood, called sissoo 
orstssum, which, besides Its use in house-building, Is much 
employed in India for railway-sleepers and as crooked tim- 
bers and knees In ship-building. The best rosewoods of 
Urasll and Central America are afforded by species of this 
genus, which, however, are very Imperfectly known. 

Dalby’s carminative. See carminative. 
dalel (dal), n. [< ME. dale, < AS. dal, pi. dalu, 
3= OS. dal = OFries. del, dtil =; D. dal = MLO. 
LG. dal = OHG. MUG. tal, G. that * Icel, dalr 
s Sw. Dan. dal = Goth, dal, a dale, a valley | = 
OBulg. dold, Bulg. dol = Bohem, did = Pol, dol 
(barred 1), pit, hole, bottom, grouud, = Little 
Rush, dol (ban-cd /), bottom, grouud, = Russ. 
dolii, dale, valley. Hence derive, delll (which 
is nearly the same word) and dalk^, q. v.] 1. 
A vale ; specifically, a space of level or gently 
sloping or undulating ground between hills of no 
great height, with a stream flowing through it. 
The children gude to Tune, 

Bi daUm and hi dune. 

King Horn (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 164. 

High over hills, and lowe adowno the dak. 

Speiuar, K. Q., I. vli. 28. 
2. Nnut., a trough or spout to carry off water, 
usually named from the office it has to perform : 
as, a, pump-dak, etc. — Sf, A hole. 

Thcr thay stonile a dak 
Do make, and drenche hem therln. 

Paltadius, Husbondrlc (E. E. T. 8.), p. 204. 
= Byn. 1. Vale, Okn, etc. See valki/. 
dale^ (dal), n. A dialectal variant (and earlier 
form) of dok^. 

Dalea (da'le-jl), n. [NL., named after Samuel 
Dak, an English physician (died 1739).] A 
large leguminous genus of glaiidular-puuctate 
herbs or small shrubs, allied to Psoraka, There 
am over 100 Hpecles, chiefly Mexican, but many are found 
In the drier western portions of the United States. 

Dalecarlian (dal-e-kar'li-an), a. and n. [< Da- 
lecartia. a foreign (ML. NIj.) name for the 
Swedisn province called in Sw. Dalen or l)a- 
larne, ‘the valley’ or ‘the valleys,’ < dal-karl, 
an inhabitant of this province, i. e., ‘valley- 
man,’ lit. ‘dale-carl,’ < dal, = E.. dale, + karl = 
E. carl : see dale^ and carl.] I. a. Of or per- 
taining to Dalecarlia.— Dalecarlian lace, a laco 
made by the peasants of Dalecarlia for their own use. 
Its patterns are ancient and traditional. Diet. <\f Netdlt- 

n. n. An inhabitant of the old Swedish prov- 
ince of Dalecarlia or Dalame, whose people 
were famous for bravery and patriotism, 
dale-land (dal'land), n. [=sIod.da/f«wd.] Low- 
lying land. 

dale-lander (dal ' lan ' d6r), n, A dalesmen. 
[Scotch.] 

dalesman (dalz'man), n. ; pi. dalesmen (-men). 
[< doic’s, poss. of mie\ + man.] One living in 
a dale or valley ; speeifloally, a dweller in the 
dales of the English and Scottish borders. 

Even after the accession of George the Third, the path 
over the fells from B<iiTowdat« to Baveiiglas was still a 
secret carefully kept hy the dalttmen. 

Macaulay, Hist. Eng., lU. 
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alive the traditions am 

esque time. LerutU, Among my Books, 2d sor., p. 206. 
dalft. An obsolete strong preterit of delve. 
dAll (dii'li), n. [Also daH; native name.] A 


dalrlp* 

Only one species is known, named 

blaekjith and dog^h; It reaches a length of about B 
inches, and Inhabits fresh-water ponds and mud-holes in 
tlie arctic region in Siberia and Alaska. Bee cut under 
Dallia. 


mu (ua ii) «. [Also dart; native name.] A daUop, doUop (dal'-, dol'op), n. [Origin un- 
large tree, Atumticasebifera, growing in Deme- certain.] 1. A tuft, bunob, or small patch of 
j splits freely, grass, graiu, or weeds. — 2. A patch of ground 

ami is used for staves and heads of casks. Uandles arc x, . , nananod nlnw TProv 

made of a kind of wax obtolncd from the seeds. “““ OBcaped the plow, (i^rov. 

daliancet, a. An obsolete form of da Wiance. j 


dalkH, n. [ME. dalk, dalke, 
(= Joel, ddlhr), a pin, brooch, 
brooch; clasp. 


Anglieum, p. SB. 

dalk‘-^t, n. [E. dial, delk; ME. dalk, appi 
tlim. suffix -k (cf. 

dal, dak, a hollow, , 

a hole ; a depression. 

Brason scrapes onto of everie tlalke 
Hum scrape. 

Palladim, Uushondrle (E. E. T. 8.), p. 126. 
A dalk In the iiekko [tr. OP. au cool trieeret la/ociiet]. 

AS. and 0. E. Voeab. (ed. Wright), p. 146. 
Dalke, vallis [supra in dale]. Promjit. Parv., p. 112. 


?. < AS.’ dale, dole tying, rearly mod. E. also dalKe : < Uh. dajyen, 
ih clasp i A pin • m'allec, talk inco- 

’ ^ ^ ’ Iierently), prob. < AS. dwalian, dwoUan, ooni- 


aerently), pro . 

monly dwelian, dweligan, ONorth. duoHga, dwo- 
liga, err, be foolish, s= D. dmilen, err, wander, 
be mistaken, = loci, dvala, delay; conneot- 


fH«.l AMlr- ATTi’ wlfh miHtaKen, = 1001. avaia, aeiay; 

(tf State 'a^fnie Sstoirf^ supposed 

Ilow dale- see dotei A hoUow • «ouneotion with OHG. dafden, dallen, dakn, Q. 
now, dale, see ftatei.j AhoUow, ... . .. . .. HT»oak childii 


dalle (dal), n. [P., a flagstone, slab, slice ; ori- 
gin uncertain.] 1. A slab or large tile of stone. 


dial, fallen, trifle, toy,"^ speak childishly, has 
not been made out.] I. intrans. If. To talk 
idly or foolishly ; pass the time in idle or frivo- 
lous chat. 

Dalyyn or talkyn, . . . fabulor, confahiilor, colloquor. 

Prompt. Parv., p. 112. 
They dronken and daykden, . . . thisu lordes and ladyei. 

Sir Oawayne and the Green Knight, 1. 1114. 
2. To trifle away time in any manner, as in 


KXkedVay, mtoo Sr 

decorative a/rt, a tile of which the surface is in- . ^ ”'^1 


cised or otherwise omuraented, such as the me- 
dieval sepulchral slabs set in the pavement and 
walls of churches. — 2. pi. [cap.] The name 
originally given by the French emnloyeos of ^wVuT resixlndhliity w'iw ‘mU 
the Hudson’s Bay Company, and still current, ' ■ 

to cert.qin localities in tlie valley of the Missis- ^ ^ ^ 

sippi and west as far os the Columbia, where caresses; wauton. 
the rivers flow with a rapid fall over broad, flat 
rock-surfaces. The beat-known Dalle* are those ol 
the Uolumbia river, and this name 1* not only that of the 
locality, but also of the town (Ihe Dalles) near which they 

Dallia (dal'i-tt), ». [NL., after W. 11. Dali, an ^ ^ 

American naturalist.] The typical and ouly dor thU kimle of tree. 


not the man to dally about anything. 

H. D. lilaekmore, Lorna Doone, p. 544. 
Mr. Lincoln dallied with his decision |oii emancipation] 
perhaps longer than seemed needful to those on whom Its 

' ■ " lot to rest. 

DoiveU, .Study Windows, p. 168. 
3. To play, sport, frolic, toy, as iii exchanging 


Onr aiery bnihletli in the cedar's tup, 

„ KIch. III., 1. 8, 


Coryal, UnidUlos, I 

The small waves that dallied with tlie sedge. 

Dryant, Rhode Island Coal. 
II. trans. To delay; defer; put off. [Bare.] 
Not by the hazard of one set battle, but by dallying 
off the time with often skinnUhes. Knollet, Hist. Turks. 

dallyingly (dal'i-ing-li), adv. In a trifling or 
dallying manner. 

Wher as he doth hut dallkngly perswaile, they may en- 
force & compel. Up. Hale, Image of the Two (.'hnrehet, II. 

dalmahoy (dal'ma-hoi), n. [Origin obscure.] 

species, D. pectoralis, the blackflsb of idaska A kind of bushy bob-wig worn by tradesmen in 
and Hiboria, whore it is au important food-fish, the eighteenth century, especially by chemists, 
dalliance (dal'i-aus), «. [< ME. daUance, dali- Dalmatian (dul-ma'shian), «. and n. [< Dal- 
aunce, daliauns, (. dalien, dally, •+■ -ance,] If. mafia + -an,] I, a. Of or pertaining to Dai- 
Familiar and easy conversation ; idle talk ; chat ; 3 «utia, a crownlond^of the Austrian empire, on 



genus of the family DalHidtv, containing o 


gossip. 

In daliannce they riden forth hir weyc. 

Chaucer, Kriar's Tale, I. 106. 
Of honest myrth latt he thy daliaunce. 

Baheee Book (E. E. T. 8.), p. 28. 

2. A trifling away of time ; delay ; idle loitering. 

My business cannot brook this dalliance. 

Shak., C. of F... W. 1. 

3. Play; sport; frolic; toying, a 
change of caresses ; wantonness. 


the eastern coast of the Adriatic sea.- Dalma- 
tian cap, BI) old mune for the tulip.— Dalmatian dM. 
Bee Dalmatian pelican, the great tufted I>«ll- 
cBii, Pekeanue eriipue : so called from having been first 
brought to notice through a specimen killed In Dalmatia in 
1828. A. E. BreAm.— Dalmatian regUlUB, the yellow- 
hrowed warbler of Europe, Jkgulue, Beguloidee, or Phyl- 
loBcovut euperciliome. 

II, n. 1. An inhabitant of Dalmatia; spe- 
cifleally, a member of the primitive Slavic race 
in the ex- of Dalmatia (including the Morlaks of the 
coast), akin to the Borvians, and constituting 
Like a puff'd and reckless llliertino, most of tho population. — 2. A Dalmatian dog 

path of dciHiuncc treads. (which Bee, unuer (lotf). 

Shak., Hamlet, i. 8. dalmatlc (dal-mat'ik), w.. [Also dalmaticu and, 
as F., dnlmatique; = P. dalmatique = Bp. ded- 
mdtica = Pg. It. dalmatica, < ML. dalmatica 
(sc. L. vestis, garment), fern, of L. Dalmaticvs, 
adj.j < Dalmatia: see def.] A loose-fitting ec- 
clesiastical vestment with wide sleeves, pro- 
vided with an opening for the passage of the 
head, divided or left partly open at the sides, 
and reaching to or below the knee, it Is worn 
4t. The act of trifling, as with something tempt- *" Western Church by the deacon at the celebration 
jjjg ° ol the mass or holy communion and on some other oo- 




Uirnselt the 


And my fair son here, . . . tho dear pledge 
Of dalliawe had with thee In heaven. 

UUton, r. L., II. 819. 

The child, in his earliest dalliance on n parent’s knee. 

Sumtter, Faine and Olory. 
O my life 


IW this sly dalliance of tho crafty bait 
Hoping what she could nut subdue, to cheat. 

J. Beaumont, Psyche, I. 167. 


T the all). Bisiiops also use the 


uhle. The earliest records of the dalmatic os a secular 
garntciit seem to date from the latter part of tlie second 
dalllEr (dal'i-6r), ». One who dallies ; one who century, at which time it is also alluded to as the “ sleeved 


trifles; atrifler. 

The dayllo daUiere with such pleasant wurdes, with such 
smiling and sweet countenances. 

Atcham, The Scholemaster. 

Dalliids (da-U'i-dS), n, pi. [NL., < Dallia + 
-idee.] The only family of fishes of the suborder 


tunic of the Dalmatians (cliiridota Dalmatarum)." It af- 
terward came to be especially worn by senators and other 
persons of high station. Tlie flrst mention of its use by a 
bishop is in the case of Bt Oyprlaii, martyred a. I). 268. 

But one or two . . . bent their knee to Bister Magda- 
len, by which name they sainted her — kissed her hand, 
or even tl " ' ' ’ ’ .......... 


y which name tliey sainted her — kissed her hand, 
lU the hem of her dalmatigue. Scott, Abbot, xlll, 
Xenomi, typified by the genus DaUia, and char- dalripa (daPri-pk), n. [< Norw. daMupa (=Dan. 
aoterized by the structure of the pectoral limbs, dalrype; of. equiv. Sw. snoripa ; sno = B. anowl), 
The body is fuftUorm, and oovetod with »m»U embedd«d « Wnd of < dnl ftw Thm dnl » 

cycloid ^es ; the bead flattUh ; the dorsal flif short and ^ “t"* “ 

behind the middle ; and the anal fln oppoelte the dorsal. E- datel), a valley, b Icel. rjupa a Dan. 

The pectoral flns have very numerous (80-86) nyi, and rype, n ptarmigan.] Tho Norwegian ptarmigan. 



dal segno (d&l 8 &'ny 9 ). [It., from the sign: 
dal for da U, from the (rfa, < L. (fe, from; U, < 
L. iUe, thifl); aeffnn, < L. ttignum, sign : see sign.l 
In music, a direction to go back to the sign iJ, 
and repeat thence to the close, or to a point in- 
dicated by the word///w:. Abbreviated J). S. 
dalt^ (d&lt), n. [He., < (laol. dalta = Ir. dalta, 
daltan, a foster-child, a pet, disciple, ward.] A 
foster-child. 

It ii faUo of thy fatlier'a oliihl ; fal«o of thy mothcr'i 
•oil ; falseit of my dolt. Sattt, Kair JUafd of I'orth, x»U. 
dalt'-^t. An obsolete preterit of 
Dadtonian (diVl-to'ni-an), a. and n. [< Dalton 

S ee daltonism) + -iati.] I, a. Bolating to or 
scovered by John Dalton, a noted English 
chemist (1766-1844) — Daltonian atomic theory, 

the theory, llratoiiunolated by John Dalton, that, while the 
atomi of tho different ulenientR have not the tame weightt, 
the QombininK welghtt of thote element! expreti the 
relation between thedr atomic welglita. Hig tliuory re- 
garded cliemical eomtdnntlon ag a iintou of dtttereut atoms 
In dellnite quunlltativo proportions. 

II. n. [«ip. or {. c.] One affected by color- 
blindness. Boo daltonism. 


dam^ (dam), n, [< ME. damme, usually dame, 
the mother of a beast; merely a particular 
use of dame, a woman: see dam^. Cf. a 
like use of sire."] A female parent: used of 
beasts, particularly of quadrupeds, and some- 
times (now usually in a slighting sense) of 
women. 

Faithless ! forawoni 1 ne K'sldess was thy dam I 

.’Surrey, ./Bneld, iv. 477. 
What, ail my pretty chickens, and their dam, 

At one fell swoop? Hhak., Macbeth, Iv. .S. 

Tliis brat la none of mine ; . . . 

Hence with it, and, together with the dam, 

Oomniit them to tlie lire. Shak., W. T., 11. 8. 

The lost lamb at her feet 
.Sent out a hitter bleating for its dam. 

Tennyeon, Trliicess, Iv. 
dam^ (dam), n. [Bee dams.'} A crowned man 
in the game of draughts or checkers. [Local, 

Eng-] 

Dama (da'mft), n. [NL., < L. damn, damma, a 
fallow-deer.] A genus or subgeuus of deer; 


damage (dam'&j), «. ; pret. and pp. damaged, 
ppr. damaging. ‘ [Early mod. E. also dammage; 
< OP. damagier, aoma^, damage, harm; from 
the noun : see damage, n.] I. trans. To cause 
damage to : hurt ; harm ; injure : lessen the value 
or injure tno interests or reputation of. 

When hothe the armyos were npproachyng to the other, 
the audlnauncu shot so terribly and with auuhe a violence 


It stands me much upon 

To stop all hopes whose growth may aatnane me. 

SAo?., Klch. 111., Iv. 2. 
n. intrans. To receive damage or injury ; bo 
injured or impaired in soundness or value: as, 
a freshly cut crop will damage in a mow or stack. 


daltonism (d&rtpn-izra), n. [Prom John J)al~ 
ton, the chemist, who sunored from this defect.] 
Color-blindness. 

In those m-rsons wlm are troubled with Daltnnism, or 
cniour-lillndnoss, luminous iindiilatioiiH so different ns 
those ol red and green awaken feelings tliatare identical. 

J. t'ieke, Cosmic ridlos., I. 17. 

Dalton’s law. Heo law. 
dalyt, n. 1. A die. Dalies wore not precisely 
like modem dice, but in some examples had let- 
ters on the six sides. — 2. pi. A game played 
with such dice. 

dam^ (dam), «. [Early mod. E. also damme; 

< ME. dam, damme, a dam, a body of water 
hemmed iu, < AB. •damm (not recorded, but no 
doubt existent, as the source of the verb, q. v.) 
vs OPrios. dam, dom s= D. dam = MLG. TiG. 
dam as MHQ. tain, G. damm (after D.), a dike, 
s= Icel. dammr = Hw. dam s= Dan. dam vs Goth. 
’’damms, a dam, inferred from the verb J'aitr- 
damn\)an: see daml, e.] 1. A mole, bank, or 

mound of earth, or a wall, or a frame of wood, 
constructed across a stream of water to ob- ' 
struct its .flow and thus raise its level, in order 
to make it available as a motivo power, as for 
driving a miU-wheel ; such an obstruction built 
for any purpose, as to form a reservoir, to pro- 
tect a tract of land from overflow, etc. : in law, 
an artiticial boundary or means of conuiiement 
of running water, or of water which would oth- 
erwise flow away. 

No mure daiii.ii I'll make for fish. Shale,, Tempest, II. 2. 

The sleepy pool above the dnin, 

The pool ucneatli it never still. 

Tennyaon, Miller's Daughter. 
9. In mining, any tinderground wall or stop- 

n constructed of masonry, clay, or timber, 
e purpose of holding back water, air, or 
gas. — 3. In dentistry, a guard of soft rubber 
placed round a tooth to keep it free from saliva 
while being prepared for fllfing. — 4), The body 
of water confined by a dam. 

//or ataynion, a datnr, 

AS. and U. S. Vocab. (2il ed. Wright), col. 730, 1. 29. 
Floating dam, a caisson forming a gate to a dry dock. - 
Movable dam. Sunio as bnrraije. (.See also enb<Uim.) 
dam^ (dam), V. t. ; pret. and pp. dammed, ppr. 
damming. [Early mod. E. also damme; < ME. 
"dammen (found only with change of vowel, dem- 
men, used passively, be hemmed in, < AS. *dem- 
man, only in once-occurring eom\i. for-demman 
=t doth, faur-dammjan, stop up) = MD. D. dam- 
men =z MLG. dantmcH = G. dammen = Icel. 
demnia = 8w. damma = Dan. darntme, dam; all 
from the noun.] 1. To obstruct or restrain the 
flow of by a dam ; confine or raise the level of 


VVhen you dam up a stream of water, as siwm as the dam 
is full 08 much water must run over the daiu-liead as If 
there was no dam at all. 

Adam Smith, Wealth of Nations, Iv. B. 
9. To confine or restrain as if with a dam ; stop 
or shut up or in ; obstruct : ■with up. 

You that would dam up your ears and harden your heart 
as iron against the unrosistible cries of supplleants calling 
upon you for mercy, . . . should itrst imagine younelf in 
their case. Hooker, Eceloa. rollty, v. 111. 

Dam up your mouths, 

And no words of It. 

Maaringer, Virgin-Martyr, 11. 8. 
To dam out, to prevent from entering, as water, by 



the fallow-deer. The common Eurojiean spe- 1 
cics is Cervus dama, also known as Dama jdaty- 
ccros, 

damage (dam'aj), n. [Early mod. E. also dam- 
mage; < ME. damage, < OP. damage, damage, 

P. dommage, harm, = Pr. damnatje, dampnayc, 
damnatge = It. dannaggio, < ML. *damnatioum, 
harm (of. adj. damndticus, condemned to the 
mines), < L. damnum, loau, injury: see damn,'] 
If. Harm; mischance; injury iu general. 


damage: see damage, v., and -able.] 1. Hurt- 
ful; pernicious; damaging. [Rare.] 

The other denied It, because it would bo damageaile 
and prejudicial to tlie Spaniard. 

Camden, Elizabeth, an. 1688. 
9. That may bo injured or impaired; suscepti- 
ble of damage : as, damageable goods, 
damage-cleerf, n. [ML. damna clericorum, dam- 
ages of the clerks ; see damnum and cleric, 
clerk,] In Eng. law, a fee formerly paid in the 
Courts of Common Pleas, King’s Bench, and 
Exchequer, in certain cases where damages 
were recovered in those courts, 
damagementf (dam'ap-mont), «. [< damage + 
-ment.] Damage; injury. 

And the more base and brutish pleasures bee, . . . 

The more's the soule and bodie's damagement. 

Davies, Microcosmos, p. 44. 


damage : sec damage and -ous.] Hurtful ; dam- 
aging;. Minshcu, 1617. 

damajavag, n. A trade-name for the extract of 
the wood and bark of the chestnut-tree, used in 
place of gall-nuts for dyeing black and for tan- 
ning. (rEeill, Diet, of Dyeing, p. 130. 

Damalichthys (dam-a-lik'this), n. [NL., < Gr. 
ddgu'/ue, a young cow'l heifer, + a fish.] 


grete damage and pile. Merlin (E. E. T. 8.), ill. 668. 

9. Hurt or loss to person, character, or estate ; 
iniury to a person or thing by ■violence or wrong- 
fiu treatment, or by adverse natural forces; de- 
terioration of value or reputation. 

Galashin . . . hadde godo oorage, and gode will to be 
a-vonge<i of his damage yof be niyght come in place. . 

Merlin (E. E. T. 8.), lii. 307. J 
To the utmost of out ability we ought ti> repair any 
damage wo have done. Beattie, Moral Science, Hi. i. 

No human being can arbitrarily dominate ever another 
without grievous damage to his own nature. 

Huxley, Lay Sermons, p. 21. 

3. pi. In law, the value in money of what is 
lost or withhold; the estimated money equiva- 
lent for detriment or injnrv sustained; that 
which is given or adjudged to repair a loss. — 

4. Cost; expense. [Colloq.] 



Amenity damages. See ammtf!/.— Olvll damage act. 
Sue rteff.— Compensatory damages, consequential 
damagea. See the adjectives.— Damage feasant, in 
law, doing injury ; Inflicting damage ; trcspaaaliig, as cat- 
tle : applied to a strouger'a beasU found in another i>er- 
son’s ground without his leave or licenae, and there doing 
damage, by feeding or otherwlae, to the grass, corn, wood, 
etc. -Exemplary, punitive, or vindictive damages, 
such damages as are Axed upon, not as a mere reimburse- 
ment of pecuniary loss, but os a good rounii compensation 
and an adequate recompense for the entire iniury tiiR- 
tallied, and oa may serve for a wholesome example to oth 
ors iu like cates. See eompematory damages, under cam- 
yiensaton/. — Farthing damages, In Kna. taw, nominal as 
opposod to substantial damages. —UqoldatM or stipu- 
lated damages, damages which are flxed in amount by 
the nature or terms of s contract— Nominal damages, a 
trifling sum, such as six cents, awarded to vindicate a plain- 
titfs right, when no serious injury baa lawn suffered, in 
contradistinction to substantial damages. — Bpeolal dam- 
ages, damages which would not necessarily follow the com- 
mission of the alleged breach of contract or wrong, aud 
therefore need to be specially alleged In the complaint or 
declaration.— Unliquidated damages, damages which 
require determination by the estimate of a jurV or court. 


A Renus of surf-fishes, of the family Holoono- 
tiflw, D. vaeta is a species of the Paclfle coast of tlie 
United States, locally known ns porgy and perch; H Is a 
food-fish, attaining ii weight of from 2 to 8 pounds. 

Damalis (dam'u-lis), n. [NL., < Gr. iid/xaTnf, a 

n ig cow, a heifer, prob. < dag-ACetv, tame, = 
om-are =s E. tame,] 1. A gentis of dipter- 
ous insects. Fabricius, 180.'). — 2. A genus of 
lepidopterous insects. Uiibner, 1816. — 3. A 
genus of antilopine ruminant quadrupeds, con- 
taining a number of African antelopes related 
to those of the genus Alcelaphus, in which they 
are sometimes included, species of the genus are 
the saasaby or bastard hartbeest (/>. lunata), the korrl- 
gum (D. eenegaleneie), the bonleliok (D. pygarga), and the 
blesb<,k (D. ulbifrona). They are largo animals with sub- 
cylindrical divergent horns, small naked mufllu, and, In 
the females, two teats ; they belong to the group of buba- 
line antelopes, //. Smith, 1827. See cut under hieebok. 

4. A genus of bivalve moUusks. J. E. Gray, 
1847. 

daman (dam'an), n. [Syrian.] The ^rlan 
hyrax, Hyrax mriacus; the cony of the Bible. 
See cony and Hyrax. Also written damon. 
damar (dam'jlr), n. Bame as dammar-re.sin. 
Damara (darii'fl,-ra), n. Same as Dammara, 1. 
damaretelon — 

(dam''a-ro-tl'on), 
w.; pi, damareteia 
(-&)• [Gr- <iagapi- 
reiov (sc. vdiuajM, 
coin), neut. of Ao- i 
yaphetof^t Dama- | 
rete or Demarete, 

< ^ayaptni, ^t/pa- 
piry, the wife of 
Gelon. The coin 
was first struck in 
commemoration of 
the gold crown 


Obvsite. 


duuurtteloii 
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dame 


sent the Car- 
thaginiaus to De- 
mareto, the wife 
ot the tyrant Ge- 
lon, in acknow- 
ledgment of her 
services in the 
negotiation for 
penee, 480 b. c.] 
A handsome sil- 
ver coin of Syra- 
cuse, weighing 10 
Reverae. Attic drachmsi, 

Ua,n«r.teion. Briiah Mu.eum. (SUc of according tO ail- 

cient statements, 
though in fact the coins fall short of that stan- 
dard, and weigh about 43 grams. Also demare- 
ieion. 

damar-Tesin, ». See dammar-resin. 

Damascend (dam'a-sen), a, and n. [ME. Dam- 
ascene, dof. II., 2; = P. d«i»tMc^»es= Sp. Pg. It. 
damascono = Q. damascener, < L. Damaaevnus, < 
Or. Aa/iaaKtfv6c, of Damascus, < AaunaKdi;, L. Da- 
mascus, Damascus : see damask. Prom the same 
adj., iuits OP. form damaisin, comes E. damson, 
q. V. Cf. damaskeen.^ I. «. 1. Of or pertaining 
to the city of Damascus, anciently and still the 
capital or Syrii^ and un<lor the Ommiad califs 
capital of the Mohammedan empir»), long cele- 
brated for its works in steel. See damascus. — 
2. [1. c.] Of or pertaining to the arti of damas- 
keening, or to something made by that process. 

Dainasoem workers, chiefly for oriianientiiiK arms. 

0. C. M. Birdwood, Iixliuii Arts. I. 141. 


damascus, and cf. damaskeen, damascene. As 
an adj., def. 3, directly < Damascus. I. ». 1. 
A textile fabric woven in elaborate patterns, 
(a) A rich fabric ot coaron lilk threoda woven In flKures of 
many colurH : a manufactnro which haa been lonif eatab- 
llHhed In Syria, amt has freiiuotitly lieon Imitated In Kii- 
rope. (6) A modern material, used chiefly for furnlt\ire- 
coveriiiK, made of silk and wool or silk and cotton, and 
usually In clahoratu designs, (c) An inferior quality of the 
jireccdlng, made of worsted only, employed also for furni- 
ture. (d) A line twilled linen fabric, used cajicclally for 
ttible-Iincn. It is generally ornamented with a pattern 
shown by opposito reflections of light from the surface 
without conti-ast of color, (e) A cotton fabric made for 
curtains, table-covers, etc., usually iu different shades of 
red. 

2. A pink color like that of the damask rose; 
a highly luminous crimson rod reduced in 
chroma, and not appearing to incline to either 
orange or puiqile. 

Just the difference 

Betwixt the constmit red and mingled danMsk. 

Shale., As you Like It, ill. 6. 

3, Same as dama.skeening, 2. — 4. Wavy lines 
shown on metal, formed by damaskeening. — 
Capha damask, a material mentloued in the sixteenth 
century , ]>erliapB named from the seaportof Caffa or Knffs, 
anclenlly called Theodosia, on the southern coast of the 
Crimea.- Cotton damask. See cottonl, a.- CyprSBS 
damaskl. .Seo eiipreiit-.i. 

II. a. 1. Woven with figures, like damask: 
used of textile fabri<‘S, usually linen ; as, dam- 
ask table-cloths. See I., 1. 

A damask napkin wroiight with linrse and hound. 

Tennyson, Audley Court. 
2. Of a pink color like that of the damask rose. 


daTP»J»b« fl Tilng (dam-as-ke'ning), n. [Verbal n. 
of damaskeen, r.] 1 . ‘’The art of ornamenting a 
surface of one metal by inlaying with another. 

A surface of Iron, steel, or bronze Is first engraved with 
Hues and flgures, the incisions being more or less under- 
cut- - that is, broader at the bottom than at the surface. 
The metal used for tlio ornamental pattern Is then usu- 
ally inlaid in the form of a narrow riblKiu or strip, which 
is driven into its place by blows of a mallet ; tbe whole 
surface is then polished. Also called damascene work. 

2. An effect produced by repeatedly welding, 
drawing out, and doubling up a bar composed 
of a mixture of iron and steel, the surface of 
which is afterward treated with an acid. The 
surface of the iron under tills treatment retains its metal- 
lic luster, wlille that of the steel Is left with a black, flrm- 
ly adhesive coating of cartion. Jioscoa and Schorlemmer. 
Also damask, damaskiny. 

damaskint, e. t. An obsolete form of damaskeen, 
damaskint, w. [Var. of damascene, after damas- 
kin, p.] A Damascus blade; a damaskeened 
blade. 

No old Toledo blades or darnaskitis. 

Ilotoell, I'uem to Ciiurles 1., Jan., 1641. 

damasking (dam'as-king), n. [Verbal n. of 
damask, e.] 1. l^'amo as damaskeening. — 2. 
Adornment with figures. 

An opinion tlmt no clothing so adurnud tliom as their 
painting and dmaaskiiia of their bodies. 

Siwed, Ancient ilritalnes, V. vlL 7. 

3. Wavy lines formed on metal by damaskeen- 
ing, or lines similar in appearance. 

But aliove all conspicuous for tlieso workes and damaek- 


Damasesne laoe, an imitation of llonlton lace, sumu- 
times made by uniting sprlmi of real Hoiiiton lace with 
brides or other tilling of needlework. Damascene work, 
(ft) Same os damaskeeniny, 1. (b) Tlie style of work dis- 

played in tlie artistic watered-steel blades for which tlio 
city of Uamascus is oelebratod. 'I'he variegated color of 
these blades is due to tlie crystallization Of oast-stcei 
highly charged with carbon, an effect produced by a care- 
ful process of ouoltng. The phrase Is also applied to or- 
naments slightly etched on a steel aurfaco, and also to 
other surfaces of similar appoaratiue, as, for example, to 
an etched surface of metallic iron. 

II. n. 1. An inhabitant or a native of tho 
city of Damascus. 

In Damascus the governor under A reins the king kept 
tlie city of the Damascenes with a garrison. 2 Cor. xi. .12. 

2t. [L. Damascena, < Or. AafiaaKmd/, the remon 
about Damascus, prop. fem. of tho adj.] The 
district in which DamasouH is situated. 

lo, Adam, in tlie fehle of Damascene, 

With Cluddes owoii flugev wrought was he. 

Chancer, Monk's Tale, 1. 17. 
8. [1. c.] Same us damson. 

damascene (dam'a-sen), V. t. ; pret. aud pp. 
damascened, ppr, damascening. [< damascene, 
a.; var. of damaskeen.} Same ns damaskeen. 

Huniptiious Greek furniture, during the last two cciitu- 
rlcH B. 0., was made of l}Toutu,damascened witli gold and 
silver. Kticyc. Bril., I.X. sts. 

damascening (dam'ii-se-ning), n. [Verbal n. of 
damascene, v.} Same us damaskeening. 

damascus (da-m&s'kus), n. [L. Damascus, < Or. 
Aa/iaasdc, < Hob. Damcaeq, At. Dameshq, Damas- 
cus. This city gave name to several fabrics of 
steel and iron, and of silk, and to a plum : see 
below, and see damask, damascene, damson.] 
Steel or iron resembling that of a Damascus 
blade.— Damascus blade, a sword or simitar present- 
ing upon its surface a variegated aiqiearance of watering, 
os white, silvery, or black veins, In flue lines or tlllets, 
flbrous, crossed, Intcrlacod, or parallel, etc., formerly 
brought from the East, being fabricated clilcfly at Damas- 
cus in .Syria. (.See damascene work (ft), under Damascene, 
a.) The excellent quality of Damascus blailes has become 
proverbial. — Damascus Iron, » coinlilnatlon of iron and 
steel, so cuIKkI because of its resemblance to Damascus 
steeL Scrap-iron and scrap-steel ore cut Into small pieces 
and welded together, and then rolled out. Thu surfaco 
presents a beautiful variegated appearance.— Damascus 
BtSeL See damascene work (6), umier Damascene, Da- 
mascus twist, a gun-barrel made by drawing Damascus 
Iron into a ribbon about half an liicli wide, twisting It 
round a mandrel, and welding it.— Stub damascus, a rod 
of Damascus iron, twisted and flattened into a rllibon, for 
making a gun-barrel. 

damaseet, damaslnt, n. Obsolete variants of 
damson. 

Pars and appill, botlie rype thay wore, 

The date, and ala the damasee. 

Thomas yf Krsseldoune (Child's Ballads, I. lai). 

da-wiftfffc (dam'ask), n. and a. [< ME. damaske == 
MD. damasck,"damast, D. damasi = MLG. da- 
ma«A:s:late MHG. damasch, dammas, Q.dammast, 
now damast = 8w. Dan. damask, Dan. also da- 
mast (the form damast, in D. , G., etc., being from 
the It. damasto) s= OF. P. damas = Sp. Pg. 
damasco = It. damasco, also damasto, < ML. da- 
maseus (also damadus and damastious! so. L. 
pannus), damask, so called from the city of Da- 
mascus, where the fabric was orig. made : see 


Feed on her damask cheek. Bhak., T. N., il. 4. 
While, dreaming on your damask cheek, 

Tho dewy slstur-cyclids lay. 

Tennyson, Day-Dream, ITol. 
3. Of, pertaining to, or originating in Damas- 
cus : ns, the damask plum, rose, steel, violet : 
seo bolow.— Damask plum, a small plum, tho dam- 
sun.— Damask rose, aspeciuB of pink ViMo.liosa damas- 
cena, a native of Duiuusciis. 

Gloves, as sweet as damask roses. 

Shak., W. T., Iv. 8 (song). 

Damask rnsrs have not Ih'oii known In England aboveoiie 
liiiiidrcd years, and now are so coniiiion. Bacon, Nat. Hist. 
Damask steel, Damascus steel. See Damascus blade, 
under dumoxcus.— DanUtSk stltch, a Stitch in eitihrni- 
doi y hy wliich a soft, iiiilirukcii surface is proiliiced, coii- 
slsthig of threads laid parallel and close together. —Dam- 
ask violet. .Same ns danie s-vioUl. 

damask (dam'ask), V, t. [= MLG. damasken = 
(i, damnstcH s= F. damasscr = Sp. Pg. damas- 
car (ill pp. damascado) = It. damascarc, damask ; 
from tho noun. Cf. damaskeen.] 1. To onia- 
mout (a motal) with flowers or patterns on tbe 
surface, especially by the application of an- 
other motal. See damaskeen. 

Mingled motal damask'd o'er with gold. 

Dryden, Aineld, xl. 736. 

2. To variegate ; diversify. 

It you could pick out more of these ]ilay-partlclcs, and, 
as occasion shall salute you, emlirolder or damask your 
discourse with them. 

B. Jonson, Cynthia’s Revels, lil. 8. 

On tho soft downy bank damask'd with flowers. 

Miltoit, P. L., Ir. 834. 

damasked (dam'askt),/!. a. [Pp. of damask, p.] 

1. Having a ruhning figure covering tho sur- 
face, as iu damask or damaskeonod motal. 

Tills place [Danioscusl is likewise famous for cutlery 
ware, wlitch ... Is made of the old iron that is found 
in antient buildings ; . . . the blades iiiudu ot it appear 
damasked or wiitered. 

J’ocfsike, Description of tlie East, 11. 1. 125. 

Hn)aiit, of I’liris, employed cast steel and carburetted 
steel, and lie got a damasked I dado after acidulated wash- 
ing. .V. and V., Othscr., XI. .’If.2. 

2. In her., decorated with an ornamental pat- 
tern, as tho field or an ordinary. [Rare.] 

damaskeen (dam-as-ken'), V. t. [Early mod. 
E. also damaskln;' =z MD. damaskeneren, < F. 
damasquiner, damask, flourish, carve, engrave 
or otherwise ornament dnmaskwise, < damas- 
(tnin, of damask (= Sp. Pg. damasquino = It. 
damaschino, dammaschmo, of damask, formerly 
also as a noun, damask, damask-work), < damas 
(= It. damasco, etc., < ML. damascus), damask. 
Damaskeen (not used as an adj. in E.) thus ult. 
represents F. damasquin, formed anew as an 
aoj. from damas (in E. as if < damask + -inei) 
and meaning ‘ relating to damask.’ It has been 
confused in part with damascene, which is of 
much older origin and means ‘relating to Da- 
mascus.’] To ornament (metal, as steel), by in- 
laying or otherwise, in such a way as to pro- 
duce an effect compared (originally) with that 
of damask ; ornament with flowers or patterns 
on the surface ; damask. 


damasQueeneryt (dam-as-ke'ne-ri), n. K dam- 
askeen + -enj, after F. dnmasquinerie.] The art 
of damaskeening; steel-work damaskeened. 
Ash. 

damassd (da-ma-sa'), a. [F.,pp. of damasser, 
damask: see damask, n. and r.] 1. Woven 

with a rich pattern, as of flowers : said of cer- 
tain silks used for women’swoar. — 2. In ceram., 
applied to a decoration white on white — that is, 
painted in white enamel on a white ground, so 
that tho pattern is relieved by only very slight 
differences of tint, and chiefly by the contrast 
of surfaces. 

damassin (dam'a-sin), n. [< F. damasser, dam- 
ask: see damask, r.] 1. A kind of d^ask 

with gold and silver flowers woven in the warp 
aud woof. — 2. An ornamental woven or textile 
fabric of which tlio surface is wholly, or almost 
wholly, gold or silver, or a combination of both. 
Tlio fiihrlc Is siibniitluil to heavy pressuru to make the 
surfaco inilfurni uinl brilliantly niutallic. 

damboard (dam'bord), n. [Be.] Same as dam- 
brod. 

dambonlte (dam'bpn-it), «. [< nhlamho, native 
name tor the tree, 4- -tte*.] A white crystalline 
substance existing to tho extent of O.fl per cent, 
iu caoutchouc, obtained from an unknown tree 
growing near the Gaboon in western Africa. 
It is very readily soluble iu water aud in aque- 
ous, but not in absolute, alcohol, 
dambose (dam'bos), n. Same as dambonite. 
dambrod (dam'brod), n. [Be., also (oocom. to 
E. board) damboard; < Bw. dambrdde (= Dan. 
dambra’t), checker-board, < dam (= Dan. dam), 
checkers (see dams). 4- briide = Dan. hreet, 
board: see board.] A chess- or checker-board. 
— Dambrod pattern, a largo imttern, resomhling the 
squares on a cneckcr-board. 

dame (dam), n. [< ME. dame, often dam, a lady, 
a woman, adara (see dam'^), =D. G. Dan, domes 
8w. dam, < OF. dame, F. dame s Pr. Sp. Pg. It. 
(lama (seo also donna, dofia), < L. tUmina, a 
lady, fem. of dominus, lord : see dominus, dom- 
ino, don'^. See also damsel, madam, etc.] If. 
A mother. 

I folwed ay my dames lore. 

Vhaucer, ITol. to Wife of Bath’s Tale, 1. B83. 
Sovran of uroatures, uiilvuraHl dame t 

Milton, P. L., ix Oil 

2t. A dam : said of beasts. 

As any kyd or calf foiwynge his dame. 

Chaucer, Miller’s Tale, 1. 74. 

3. A woman of rank, high social position, or 
culture ; a lady ; speoiflcally, iu Groat Britain, 
the legal title of the wife or widow of a knight 
or baronet. 

Not all these lords do vex me half so much 
As tlmt proud dame, the lord protector’s wife, 

Bhak., 2 Hen. VI., L 8. 

4. A woman in general ; particularly, a woman 
of mature years, a married woman, or the mis- 
tress of a household : formerly often used (like 
the modem MrsA as a title, before either tbe 
surname or the Cfhristian name. 
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Where ahaJl we hud Icwh or l)Bn(l, 

For dame that loves to I'ovu? 

Hcott, Marmlon, 1, 17. 

One old dame 

Otune suddenly on the Qiiecn with the sharp news. 

Tennyiioii, Lancelot and Blaine. 

6 . The mifitroBs of an eletnentory school. 

Ho bewailed hts stufiil course of life, his dlsuhodtence 
to his parents, his slljchtlntc iind despislnur their instrue- 
tlons and the instriictloim of his dame, and other means 
o gru« ( 111. o England, 11. flO. 

Like many ulhers Inirn in villages, he [Itoliert Hall] re- 
ceived his first regular instrucllun ut a dame'e schiKil — 
that of Dame Heottoii. O. Gregory. 

6. In Eton, EiiKlaiul, a woman with whom tho 
hoyH board, and who has a certain care over 
them; sometimes, also, a man who occupies the 
same position. 

Eton is less symmetrical than the other two, in so far 
as she retains Damre' houses, cheiijier than tutors’ houses. 
Alioul one liundred and tliirtv boys Imani witli Damet. 
Sydaei) Smith, lu A. Hrlsten's English University, p. 
Dame Joan ground, sec nrou tui i . 
dameiselt, «. An ol>soletc form of (latnsel^. 
dtUUenizaiiioil (da-me>ni-zd'Hhpn), n. [Also 
written (Uimcni.tation ; < da 4- me 4- »ii 4- {-%)se 4- 
-ution.'] In m usUt, tho use of tho syllables da, me, 
ni, po, tit. In, be, to indicate the succi'ssive tones 
of the scale, or the singing of a melody by the 
help of those syllables ; advocated by tho com- 
poser Grann about 1750. Hee solmieation, bobi- 
satioii, etc. 

darner (da'mbr), «. A darning-needle. [Ob- 
solete or provincial.] 

dame-BChool (dum'skOl), ». An elementary 
private school taught by a woman. 


rosin Is obtained from J>. orienlaU*, and when mixed with 
powdered bamboo-bark and alittle chalk is used for calking 
shl]w. Another variety, the kauri-gum. Is obtained from 
D. auMtratie at New Zealand ; It Is colorless or pale-yellow, 
hard and biitUe, and has a faint wlur and resinous taste. 
Both gums are used for colorless varnish, for which pur- 
pose they ore disMdved In turpentine. Also datnar-rttin, 
dammar-gum, itammara, dammarin, dammar, damar, 
dainmer,— Black dawtwiar -raatn. of southern India, a 
product of Canarium gtrjetum, of the natural order Bur- 
eeraceat. - White dammaT-rMln, a proiluct of Kof«na 
Jridiea, used iu varnish on the Malabar coast in India. 
Also called Indian copal w piny renin. 
damme (dam'e), interj. A coalesced form of 
damn me, used as an oath. 


>w ; shall I begin with an oath 7 Do, Sir Lucius, 


dammer^ (dam'br), n. One who dams up water, 
or who builds dams. 

dammer*-^ (dam'^r). ». Same as dammar-resin. 
dfttnw (dam), i<. [s ME, damnen, usually damp- 
nen, < OP. damner, dnnner, daner, demner, often 
darMmer, dempner, F. damner rs I^, dampnar 
= 08p, damnar, datkir = IV. damnar = It. 
dannare, condemn, damn (cf. OHO. firdamnon, 
MHG. verdammn, G. verdammen, damn), < L. 
damnare, condemn, fine, < damnum, loss, harm, 
fine, penalty: see damage, and of. contlemn.] 
I. trails. It. To condemn; affirm to be guilty, 
or worthy of punishment; sentence judicially. 

Ho that ihmbteth ts damned if he eat. Koni. xiv. iU. 


Lifting the tiood up to high Honours seat, 

And the Kvill damning evermore to dy. 

Spetuer, To 0. Harvey. 

In some part of the land these serving-men (for so be 
these damned |ievBons called) do no common work ; but ns 
every private man iieeileth lalmiirs, su ho eomeUi into the 
market-place, and there hireth some of them for meat and 
drink. Sir T. More, Utopia, tr. by Eobluson, 1. 


His IMr. Odgur'Hl liovisli ediieatlon was liinlted to the 
rustic dame-arhiml of his native linmlel. 

if. J. Hinton, Eng. Hadieal Issaders, p. S.HO, 
dame’B-violdt (dniny.'vr''p-let), n. An English 
popular uamo of the plant Uesperis matronalis. 
Also called damask violet. Sco rocket. 
damiana (dam-i-un'h), n. A drug oousisting 
of tho loaves of cioftain Me,\ican plants, spe- 
cies of Titrncni, chiefly T. microphylla and T. 
diffusa, and liii/elovia vcncUtj supposed to have 
tonic and stimulant jirouertics. 

Damlauist (da'ini-an-ist), n. [< Damian 4- 
Same tis Damianite. 

Damianite (da'mi-iin-it), n. [< Damian 4- 
Eccles., a follower of Damiauus, a Mo- 
nophysite patriarch of Alexandria in tho sixth 
century, who denied the separate Godhead of 
tho persons of tho Trinity, toaidiiiig that Fa- 
ther, Hon, and Holy Spirit are God only when 
united. 

damier, «. The Cape pigeon, Daption capense, 
dammar (dam'jlr), n. [Also damar; < Hind, 
damn;’, re.siu, pitch: mo dammar-resin.'] Sumo 
as dammar-resin. 

Dammara (dam'a-rll), w. [NE., also Damara; 
< dammar, ij. v.] l" A genus of large dimeious 
coniferous trees to wliieh tho earlier name 
Agathis lias been restored. They arc natives of the 
East Indian islands. New (lulneii, and New Zealand, have 
large lanceohito leathery leaves, and hear ovate or glolm- 
lar cones wltli a single luleiiilly winged seed under each 
scale. There are S or 10 siH'eies. D. orienUilU is a tall 
tree, attniiiliig on tliu iiioiiiitniiis at Amltoyiia u licight 
of from so to loo fnet. Its llglit tiinlier is of little value, 
but it yields the well-known dunimar-resln. Another sue- 
cies is D. auetralis, tlie kauri-pine of New Zealand, which 
Is sometimes aio feet liigli, and ufforils a very strong and 
dnrulile wood, hlglily esteemed for masts and tlie plank- 
ing of vessels and for house- liuildliig, and often richly 
mottled. It yields a large (piaiitity of resin, wlileh is also 
found hurled in largo mosses on sites wliere the tree no 
longer grows. (Itlier useful sperles are I>. oliltisa of tho 
New Hebrides, D. Moorii of New Ihiledonia, eto. 

2. [1. 0.] Same as dammar-resin. 
dammarelt. «. [ Appar. a var. of *d<meret, < OF, 
^imeret, a lady’s man, a carpet-knight, < dame, 
lady : see dame.] An eSeminate person ; a lady’s 


2f . To assign to a certain fate ; doom. 

Dampnyd waa he to deye in that prison. 

Cfuiueer, Monk’s Tale, 1. 4’2ft. 

The yoiigcst damo to forrests fled, 

, And there is damtmde to dwell. 

Gaecoigne, Plillonicne <ed. Arbor), p. 110. 
Spociflcally — 3. In theol., to doom to punish- 
inont in a bituro state ; condemn to hen. (For 
this word, us nsed in this sense in the antliorized version 
of the Bible, the word condemn has been substituted in 
tho revised version. 'Sco damnation.] 

Ho that belluveth not shall Iki damned. Murk xvi, le. 
That which he eonttniios ignorant of, having done the 
utmost lying iu Ids power that he mig)it not l>e Ignorant 
of It, sholl not damn him. South, Sermons. 

Hence — 4. In the imperative, used profanely 
in emphatic oltjiirgatiou or contemjit of the 
object, and more vulgarly in certain arbitrary 
phrases (as damn your or his eyes!) in general 
reprehension or defiance of a person. 

Ay, ny. It’s all very true ; but, liurk’ce, Rowley, while I 
have, by lieiiveii I’ll give; so damn your economy. 

.Sheridan, Hohool for Scandal, Iv. 1. 
6. To address with tho objurgation “damn I”; 
swear at. 

He sciiroely sisike to mo during the whole of the brief 
drive, only o]Mming Ids lips at intervals to </omn his horee. 

Charlotte Bronte, Tho Professor, II. 
6. To adjudge or pronounce to be bad; con- 
demn as a failure ; nonce, to ruin by expressed 
disapproval: as, to damn a play. [Cmefly iu 
literary use.] 

For the great dons of wit, 

Plueliiia gives them full privilege alone 
To damn all others, and cry up their own. 

llryden, Indian Emperor. 
Damn with faint praise, assent with civil leer, 

Aud without nieering teach tlie rest to sneer. 

rajm, Prol. to Satires, 1. 201. 
To damn a bond or a deedf, to cancel it. 

n. in trans. To use the objurgation ‘ ‘ damn I ” ; 
swear. 

damn (dam), n. Tho verb damn used as a pro- 
fane word; a curse; an oath. 

Ay, ay, the best terms will grow olisoleto. Damns have 
had their day. Sheridan, The Rivals, li. 1. 


The lawyer here may learn divinity. 

The divine, lawes or faire astrology. 

The dammarel respeetively to flght. 

The duellist in court a ndstress right. 

Beloe'e AnraMee o/ Literature, VI. 51. 

dammar-gum (dam'llr-gum), n. Same as dam- 
mar-resin. 

dammaric (dam'a-rik), a. [< Dammara 4- -tc.] 
Kolating to or dorivcil from trees of the genus 
Dam m ara . - Dammaric acid, the part of dammar-resin 
whidi is soliihle in aleoliol and has acid properties. 

dammarin (dam'ar-rin), n. [< dammar + -in^.] 
Same as dammar-resin. 

dammar-pitch (dam'ftr-pich), n. White dam- 
mar-resin. 

dammar-resin (dam'jir-roz^in), n. A gum or 
i;e8in resembling copal, produced by various 
speoies of Dammara. The East Indian or cut’s eye 


Not to care a damn, to be totally Indiffcrmit. [.Slang, 
uf. cursr’^. I —Tlnker'e damn, trooper’s damn, some- 
thing absolutely worthless. [Slang. Cf. eurte'i.] 
damna. n. Plural of damnum. 
damnaoility (dam-n^bil'jbti), n. [< ML. dam- 
nabUita{t-)s, < LL. aamnabilis: so© damnable.] 
The state or quality of deserving damnation; 
damnableness. 

'I'he deadlynesse, or, aa men might say, ... the damna- 
liilitie belonging to the inortall offence. 

Sir T. More, Works, p. 488. 
damnable (dam'na-bl), a. [< ME. dampnable, 
< OF. damnable, P! damnable = Pr. dampnable 
= OSp. damnable, daitablesslt. dannabile, < LL. 
damnabilis, worthy of condemnation, < L. dam- 
nare, condemn: see damn.] If. To be con- 
demned; worthy of oondemnation; productive 
of barm, loss, or injury. 


damned 

And yf thi woy be foule, it is dampna^ 

And neither plesaunt, neither proBtabte. 

Palladiua, Husbondrie (E. X. T. S.^ p. a 

2. Worthy of damnation. 

O thou damnable fellow ! did uot I pluck thee by the 
nose for thy speeches? Shalt., M. for M., v. 1. 

A creature nnprepar’d, unmeet for death; 

And to transport lilm In the mind he la 
Were damnahle. Shalt., M. for M., iv. 8. 

Doctrines which once wore damnahle are now fashion- 
aide, and heresies are appropriated as aids to faith. 

0. II. Leu'S*, Probs. of Life and Mind, I. i. J 1. 


3. Entailing damnation ; damning. 

The mercy of OikI, if It be rightly apiilyed, there is no- 
thing more comfortable ; if it be abused, as an occasion to 
tlie flesh, there is nothing more damnable. 

Hieron, Works (ed. 1624), I. 185. 

4. Odious; detestalde; abominable; outra- 
geous. [Regarded as profane.] 

Now shall we have damnable ballads out against us, 
Most wicked madrigals. 

Fletcher, Humorous Lieutenant, 11. 2. 


damnableness (dam'na-bl-nes), n. The state of 
being damnable, or of deserving condemnation. 

The i|Uustion being of the damnahlene** of error. 

Chillingtcorth, Religion of Protestants, 
damnably (dam'na-bli), adr. 1. In a maimer 
to incur severe censure, condemnation, or dam- 
nation. 

They ilo cursedly and damnably ayenst Urlst. 

Chaucer, Parson's Tale. 


2, Odiously; detestably; abominably. [Re- 
garded as profane.] 

I'll let thee plainly know, 1 am cheatod damnably. 

Fletcher, Rule a Wife, v. 2. 
da.mna. tion (dara-nS'shon), «. [< ME. damna- 

don, -oun, dampnaeion, <1. OF. damnation, dani- 
tiaeion, damnaison, etc., F. damnation = Pr. 
dampnatio = OSp. damnadon, daftadon = Pg. 
damn<t<;3o = It. dannasione, < L. tlamnatio(n^, 
condemnation, < damnare, up. damnatus, con- 
demn, damn : see damn, and cf. condemnation,] 
1. Condemnation; adverse judgment ; jndioial 
Bontonce ; doofu. 

Woe unto yon, Hi-ribes and Pharisees, hypocrites I for 
ye devour widows’ houses, and for a pretence make long 
prayer : therefore ye shall receive the greater damnation. 

Mat. xxlll. 14. 


And shall come forth ; they that have done good, unto 
the resiirreetion of life; and they that have done evil, 
unto the resurrection of damnation. John v. 29. 


In the commonly misunderstood sentence lu the Com- 
uumlon Ofllce, taken from 1 Cor. xi. ’29, eat and drink our 
own damnation, the latter word is used In its simple sense 
of jiidginent. Bible Word Book. 

I’l'his is the sense iu which the word is used in the au- 
thorized version of the New 'J’estament; in the revised 
version, in some passages condemnation (Mat. xxiil. 14 ; 
Mark xll. 40), in others jwdomrnt (Mat. xxiil. 38; John v. 
29; 1 Cor. xi. ’Ji)), U substituted for it.] 

Specifically — 2. In theol., condemnation to 
punishment iu tho future state; sentence to 
eternal puniahmont. 

He ttiat hatli been affrighted with tliu fears of hell, or 
remembers how often he liath been spared from an horri- 
ble damiMtitm, will not he ready to strangle his brother 
for o trifle. Jer. Taylor, Worthy Communicant. 

3. Something meriting eternal punishment. 

Besides tins Dunoan 

Hath Ixime his faculties so meek, hath been 
8o clear in his great office, that his virtues 
Win plead like angels, ti'iinipet-tongued, against 
The deep damnation of his taking-otf. 

S>Mk., Macbeth, i. 7. 

4. The act of censuring or condemning by open 
disapproval, as by hissing or other expression 
of disapprabution. 

Don’t lay the damnation of your play to my account. 

Fielding, Joseph Andrews. 
6. Used as a profane expletive. [Low.] 
damnatory (dum'na-to-ri), a. [< ML. *damna- 
torius, < L. damnatus, pp. of damnare, damn : 
see damn.] Containing a sentence of condem- 
nation: assigning to damnation; condemna- 
tory: damning: as, the damnatory clauses of 
the Athanasian creed. 


Boniface woa In the power ot a prince who made light 
of his damimtory invectives. Hallam, Middle Ages, vll. 2. 

damned (damd), p. a. [Pp. of damn, w.] 1. 
Condemned; judicially sentenced; specifically, 
(reputed to be) sentenced to pimishment in a 
future state; consigned to jieraition. 

But although all damn'd persons at the grest day will 
he confounded and ashamed, yet none will bo more ridlou- 
loiuly miserable than such who go to Hell for fashion- 
sake. StiUingfieet, Bermoiis, 1. xll. 

2. Hateful; detestable; abominable; a profane 
objurgation, also used adverbially to express 
more or less intense dislike : as an adverb also 
simply intensive, equivalent to ‘very,’ ‘ ex- 
ceedingly,’ employed to strengthen an adjeo- 
tive used iu either reprobation or approbation, 



and in sound often sbortened to dam. In lit- 
erary use often printed d—d. 

What a damned Eplcuroan rascal is this ! 

Shak., M. W. of W., 11. 2. 
damniflc (dam-nif 'ik), a. [= OF. damnifique, < 
L. damnifleus, < damnum, harm, loss, damage, 
+ facere, do, make. Cf. damn&y.'] Procuring 
or causing loss or injury ; mischievous. 
danmlflcaDle (dam-nif'i-k^bl), a. [< damnify 
(cf. damnific) + -able.') Same as damnific. 

0o<i and nature gave men and beaste these naturall In- 
stincts or ittolluations to provide for themselves all those 
tilings that are profitable and to avoydo all those things 
which ore damntflcaMe. 

T. Wright, Passions of the Mind, li. 5. 

damnification (dam'ni-fi-ka'shgn), n. [< dam- 
nify: see -fy and -o«on.] Damage inflicted; 
that which causes damage or loss. 


damnify (dam'ni-fi), v. t . ; pret. and pp. damni- 
fied, ppr. damnifying. [< OF. damnifler, dam- 
ncfier = It. dannijlcare, < IjL. damnificare, in- 
jure, harm, < L. damnificus, doiug injury; see 
damnific.') To cause loss or damage to ; hurt in 
person, estate, or interest; injure; endamage; 
impair. [Now rare except in legal use.] 

This citie hath beene very much damnified at two sevor- 
nll times; first by Attila, . . . who destroyed it ; secondly 
by Bgilolphus. Coryat, Cnidltlea, I. 13H. 

If such an one be not our neighbor, then we have no 
relation to him by any command of tlio second table, for 
that requires us to lova our neighbor only, and then we 
may deceive, beat, and otherwise damnify him, and not 
sin. Winthrop, Hist. New England, II. l.SO. 

They acknowledge the power of the Englishman’s Ootl 
. . . because they could never yet have power ... to 
damnify the English either in body or gooila. 

Soyle, Works, HI. 320. 
damning (dam'ning), p. a. [Ppr. of damn, r.] 
That condemns or exposes to condemnation or 
damnation : as, damning proof ; damning criti- 
cism. 

damningnesa (dam'ning-ues), n. Tendency to 
bring damuution. 

Fie may vow never to return to those sins which he hath 
had such experience of. for the emptynoss and damniny- 
ness of them, and so think himself a complete iicnltcnt.' 

Hammond, Works, 1. 20. 

damnosot (dam'uds), a, [< L. damnoms, full of 
injury, injurious, also passively, injured, < datn- 
tt«w,iuiury.] Hurtful; ^rmful. Bailey, 1727. 
damnosltyt (dam-nos'i-ti), n. [< damnosc + 
-f'fi/.] Hurtfulnoss, Dailey, 1727. 
damnum (dam'num), «. ; pi. dainna (-nil). [L. : 
see damage.) In law, a loss, damage, or barm, 
irrespective of whether the cause is a legal 
wrong or not. -Damnum abaque lujurla, danuigc 
without wrong, ns the harm caused by an accident for 
which no one is legally responsible. 

Damoclean (dara-9-kle'nn), a. Relating to 
Damocles, a flatterer, who',' having extolled tho 
happiness of Dionysius, t3wnt of Byraeuse, 
was placed by the latter at a magnificent ban- 
quet, with a sword suspended over his head by 
a single hair, to show nim the perilous nature 
of that happiness : hence applied to any con- 
dition, especially one of eminence, threatened 
with extreme daimer. 
damoisellet, n, ^e damseU. 
damon. n, Same as daman, 
dampnlcot (da-md-ue'ko), n, A pigment oou- 
sistiug of a compound of burnt sienna and Ro- 
man ocher, it is more nisset In color than Mars orange, 
is quite transparent, and is durable. Alsocallcd monicon. 
Weals. 

damosel, n. Bee damsel^, 
damouch (da-mfleh'), n. The Arab name for 
Nitraria tridentata, believed by some to be tho 
lotus-tree of the ancients, 
damourite (da-mOr'it), ». [After a French 
chemist, Damour.) A variety of muscovite or 
potash mica, containing considerable combined 
water, which is given off upon ignition. See 
mica. 

damozel, n. See damsel^, 
damp (damp), n. [< ME. ^damjp (inferred from 
the verb) = D. damn = MLG. LG. damp, vapor, 
smoke, steam, = MHG. tampf, dampf, vapor, 
smoke, G. damvf, vapor, steam, = Dan. damp, 
vapor, S5S Sw. dial, damp-en, damp, 8w. dam (for 
*damp), dust (loel. aampr, danpr, steam, is 
mod. and borrowed); akin to Icel. dumba = 
Norw. demba, mist, fog, =s Sw. dinma, former- 
^ dimba, mist, haze: also to G. dunmf, damp, 
dull, (of sound) low, heavy, muffled, D. dompig, 
aamn, hazy, misty; all riom the verb repr. by 
MHO. dimj^en (pret. dampf), reek, smose, s 
Sw. dial, dimba, reek, steam. Cf. Gr. ri^uv, 
smoke, tv^, smoke, vapor, rv^, a storm, 
Skt. dhiipa, inoense. j 1. Moist air; humidity; 
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I t la euldont that a dampe being but a breath or vapour, 
and not to lie dUcemed by the eye, ought not tobaue this 
epithete (darke). Huttenham, Arte of Eng. Poeale. p. 214. 

Night . , . with black air 
Accompanied ; with damps and dreadful gloom. 

Miilon, V. L., X. 848. 

2. A poisonous vapor; spooifically, in mining, 
a stifling or poisonous gas. See olach-damp, 
fire-damp. , 

Look not upon ino, aa ye love your honour* I 
I am so cold a coward, my infection 
Will choke your virtue* like a damp el*e. 

_ , ^ Vletehsr, Botiduca, Iv. 3. 

o. A fog. 

„ And, when a damp 

Fell round the path of Milton, in hi* hand 
The Thing hecaiiiv a trumpet: whence he blew 
fionl-ainmating fitrainn^alae ! ton few. 

Wordnworth^ Miac. Houneta, U. 1. 
4. A check ; a discouragement. 

This made a damps in y« busines, mid caused aomo dis- 
traction. Bradford, Plymouth Plantation, p. 29. 

To have owned any flxed acheino of religion* principle*, 
would liave been a mighty damp to tlicir [«coriiers’] ima- 
ginations. Bp. AUerbuip, Sermon*, I. v. 

6 . Dopressioii of spirits ; dejection. 

The disappointment* which naturally attend the great 
promises wc make ourselves in expected enjoymenu strike 
no damp u|ion such men. Bteete, Tatler, No. 211. 

The damps, dainpness. 

My Lady Yariminth la forced to kee|i a cunstant fire In 
her room against the dampe. Walpole, Letters, II. 177. 
damp (damp), a. [< damp, ; cf. G. dumpf, 
D, donijiig, damp, under the uouu.] 1. Moist; 
humid; moderately wot: as, a damp cloth; 
damp air. 

wide anarchy of Chaos damp and dark. 

MUton, P. L., X. 2as. 
In some of the dampeet ravlnu* tree-ferns flourished In an 
extraordinary iimnnur. Uarwin, V oy age of Beagle, II. XiS. 
Tlie air is damp, and hustl’d, and close. Tennyson, .Song. 

2. Clammy. 

She said no more : the tremhling Trojans hear, 
O’erapread with a damp sweat ami holy fear. 

Dryden, ACnuid, vl. 86. 

3. Dejected; depressed. [Rare.] 


magnetic field). When a conductor i* moved in a mag- 
netic fleUI, or when a magnet 1* moved in tlie vicinity of a 
conductor, there will be, In general, an induced current 
generated which will oppose tlie motion to which It is due. 
The moving Inidy will act as If Immersed in a viscous li- 
quid, and will more quickly come to rest. Advantage U 
taken of thl* fact in stilling the vibrations of a magnetic 


= 83111 , 1. Humid, Bank, etc. ficc ntoist. 
damp (damp), r. [(«) In more lit. souse 
‘moisten’ first iu mod. E. (= D. dampen =s G. 
dampfen = Dau. dampe, reek, smoko); from 
the uoim. {b) < ME. dampen, extinguisli (= 
D. dempen = MLG. daminin, dempen = MHG. 
dempfen, G. dampfen = Dan. deempe = Sw, 
ddmpa, extinguish, smother, deaden), a secon- 
dary verb, causal of the orig. verb whence the 
noun damp is derived: see damp, n. Cf. damp- 
en.) I. trans. 1. To moisten; make humid or 
moderately wot; dampeu. 

In vain the (Uouds combine Ui damp the sky. 

If thou thy Face’s sunshine dost display. 

J. Beaumont, Psyche, 1. 180. 
lie died, the sword In his mailed hand, 

On the holiost spot of the Blessed Xjtiid, 

Whore the cross was damped with his dying breath. 

Halleck, Alnwick t;a«tle. 

2. To extinguish; smother; suffocate. 

A1 wat 3 dampped A don, A drowned by tbonne. 

Alliterative /’oeins(e<l Morris), 11. 980. 

3. To suffocate with damp or foul air in a mine. 
[Eng.] — 4. To check or retard the force or 
action of: as, to damp a fire by covering it 
with ashes: osneoially, to diminish tho range 
or ampUtuue of vibrations in. as a piano-string, 
by causing a resistance to the motions of the 
Vlbiating body. Both the vlhrntWms and the vlbi-aUng 
body are said to bo damped. Usually applied to acoustic 
vibrations, but also to slower oscillations. 

6. To make dull or weak and indistinct, as a 
soimd or a light ; obscure ; doadeu. 

Another Nymph with fatal Pow'r may rise, 

To damp the sinking Beams of Celia's Eyes. 

/V«or, Celia to Damon. 
6. To depress; deject; discourage; deaden; 
check; weaken. 

Those of yours who are now full of courage and for- 
wordnes would be much damped, and so less able to un- 
dergoe so great a burden. 

Winthrop, quoted In Bradford’s Plymouth Plantation, 
Ip. 884. 

I do not mean to wake the gloomy form 
Of superstition dressed lii wisdom’s garb 
To damp your tender ho]M) 8 . Aktntide. 

Shall I own to you that my Joy at hearing of your health 
and arrival here, hy your iieigliliour Acres, was somewhat 
damped by his dwelling much on tho high spirits you had 
enjoyed In Devonshire. Sheridan, The Ktvals, ill, 2 . 

The want of confidence in the public councils dampe 
every usefnl undertaking, the snooess and profit of which 
may depend on a coutlnuanoe of existing arrangement*. 

A. Hamilton, Federalist, No. 62. 
Specifically— 7. To diminish or destroy the 
osculation of (a metalUo body in motion iu a 


IDampen is now more common in the literal 
sense, and is sometimes used in the derived 
senses.] 

= 8y n. 6. Tomoilerate, allay, dispirit. 

n. intrans. In hort., to rot or waste away, 
as the stems and leaves of seedlings and other 
tender plants, wiien the soil and atmosphere in 
which tliey are vegetating are too wet or cold; 
with off; as, flower-seedlings in hotbeds are 
especially liable to damp off. 
dampen (dam'pn),v. [<««»)/) Cf.dawjo.] 
I. tram. I. To make damp or humid; apply 
moisture to; wet slightly; damp: as, the grass 
was dampened by a sliglit shower; to dampen 
clothes lor ironing. — 2. To pat a cheek or 
damper upon; make weak or dull; dim; dead- 
en. See damp. 

In nildiit liiiikBulf danipf^is tlie (milling day. 

i\ IHficher, Purple Ulaiul, vll. 

n. intram. To become damp, 
dampener (damp'n6r), n. One who or that 
which damjions ; a damper. 

Tho copper block act* a* a dampener. 

Sci. Amer., N. S., LVII, 290, 

damper (dum'p6r), «. [< damp + -eri ; =s D. 
dmnper, etc.] 1 . (.)no who or that which damps. 
(a) A mechanical ilcvlco for checking iictbin In Bnnietbiiig 
with wldch It Is connected. (1) A metal plate plvoUia 
at the center or sliding In giiiduH in tho flue of a stove, 
range, or furnace of any kind, and uxeil to control combuB- 
tlon by reg\dating tho draft. Home form* of damper* are 
designed to be controlled by antoinatlc regnlatot*, which 
are onemted clth(!r by tlio heat of tho lire directly (by con- 
traction or uxj)an8lon of a metal) or, when connected with 
a steam-boiler, by tho presaure of the steam. (2) In the 
platioforte, a small piece of wood or wire thickly covered 
... with felt, whlcli rest* upon the strings l>o1onglng to each 
1. 628. key of tho keylM>ard. When tho key is struck thedamiwr 


released tho liainper returns and check* the vibration* of 
tho strings, T’he dumper* of nil the key* cun ho raised by 
prcssitig the dnmpcr-pcdal (which see), so that the vibra- 
tion of tho strings ciui l>o prolonged after the Anger ha* 
left the key. (.3) The mute of u brass Instnimcnt, a* a 
iu)rn. (4) An airangcment for arresting the vlbrutlun* of a 
mugnctic needle. See damp, v. t,, 7. (6) One who or that 
which depresses, dejecta, discourages, or checks. [Cullotp] 

Sussex Is a great damper of curiosity, 

Waljiole, Letters, 11. 179. 

Tills , . . was rather a damper to n 
half, r. Hook, t 

2. A kind of uufermentod broad, made of flour 
and water, and generally baked on a stone. 
[Australian.] 

Tlio table upon which their meal of mutton and darnjier 
Is partaken is also formed of hark. 

Colonial and Indian Kxhihilion (1886), p. 61. 

damper-pedal (dam'p6r-ped’’al), «. In the 
pianoforte, tho pedal which raise's all the damp- 
ers from tho strings, so that the vibration of 
the strings can bo prolonged after tlie finger has 
loft the key, and so that other strings besides 
those struck may be drawn into sympatbotio 
vibration. Sometimes called loud pedal, 

damping (dam'ping), n. [Voriial 11. of damp, 
c.] 1. In bleaching, a process by which a cer- 
tain amount of moisture is added to a fabric 
after starching, to prepare it for finishing. 
Span, Eneyc. Manuf., p. 497.-2. Tho process 
or method of retarding or stopping tho action 
of a vibrating or oscillating body, as a magnetic 
needle. See damp, v. t, 7 — Dampiug-roUer In 

lithoy., a roller covered with felt and cotton cloth, usetf to 
dampen the stone in lithoiiraphic printing. 

dampislmess (dam'pish-nes), n, A moderate 
degree of dampness or moistness; slight hu- 
midity. 

dam-pl&'to (dam'plat),_B. In a blast-furnace, 
the east-iron plate which supports the dam or 
dam-stone in front. 

damply (damp'll), adv. In a damp manner; 
with dampness. 

dampnet, r. t. An obsolete form of damn. 

dampness (damp'nes), ft. Moisture; raoistness; 
moderate humidity: as, the dampnesn of a fog, 
of tho ground, or of a cloth. 

dampy (dam'pi), a, [< damp, n., + -yi.] If. 
Somewhat damp ; moist: as, “dawjiy shade,” 
Drayton . — 2f . Dejected ; sorrowful ; as, dampy 
thoughts, ”Nfr .7. Hayward. — 3. In cooZ-mtmnp, 
said of air when it is mixed with ohoke-damp 
to such an extent that candles will no loimr 
bum in it. [Eng.] • "* 



dams 

dams (damz), tt. pi [Also 'written dames, pi. 
(in sing, dam, a crowned piece: see dam°), < 
Sw. and Dan. dam (also Bw. damspel =s Dan, 
damspil; 8w. apel = Dan. play) =s D. dam 
(^mspel) = G. dame (damspiel, damenspiel) s 
F. (jeu de) dames = Bp. Uuego de) damas = Pg. 
(Jogo do xadren e das) damas = It. dama, lit. 
^tne of ladies : soo damc.'\ A Scotch name for 
the game of checkers or draughts. 
danueD (dam'zel), n. [Also, more or loss ar- 
chaically, damozel, damozeU,eto,] < ME. 

damvscle, damisclc, damczele, damoi8el,~elle, etc., 
< OF, dnmeisele, damoisele, dammselle, etc., F. 
demoiselle = Pr. Sp. damisela = It. damigella; 
OP. also deinsele, danzele, dancele, doncelle = 
Pr. donzella = Sp. dmcella = Pg. donzella = It. 
donzella ; < ML. domicelkt, a young lady, a girl, 
contr. of *dominiceUa, dim. of L. domina, a lady, 
dame: soo dame. Cf. damsel^.'] 1. A young 
unmarried woman ; especially, in former use, a 
maiden of gentle birth. 

And Rtrulfiht did ontcrprlH 
Th' adventure ut tlie Errant davuittll. 

Siienser, Q,, II. i. 10. 

Then Buax «uid, Wliuiio dntnml 1h this? Kutli it. r>. 

A (latnitel wltli a duleliiier 
III a vinloii once I saw, 

C'lileridi/e, Kubla Khan. 
Tile idcRRed damozel leaned out 
From tile Kuld bur of heaven. 

JJ. U. Ruznetti, Till! llIeaRod Damozel. 
SSf. A contrivance put into a bod to warm the 
feet of old or sick persons. Baileg. — 3. A pro- 
jectiou on a millstone-spindle for shaking tho 
shoe. E. H. Knight. 

damgel^t (dam'zol), w. [Not found in ME., be- 
ing used only as in OF. titles; < OF. damoisel, 
itamaiscl, damuseal, etc., P. damoiseau, OF. also 
dansel, danzel, dancel, donscl, donzel, doncel, etc., 
ss Pr. donzel ss Sp. doncel = Pg. donzel = It. 
donziillo 5= E. donzel (q. v,), < ML. domicellus, a 
young gentleman, a page, oontr. of dominicellus, 
dim. of dominus, master, lord: soo dant, don^, 
dominus. Cf. damsel^, the corrospoiiding femi- 
nine.] A titular designation of a young gentle- 
man ; a young man of gentle or noble birth : as, 
damsel Pepin: damsel Richard, Prince of Wales, 
damsel-fly (dam'r.ol-fli), a. A dragon-fly or 
devil’s darniug-neodle : so called after tho 
French name of those insects, demoiselle. 


damson (dam'zn), n. [Earlier dnmisin, dam- 
masin, < ME. damnsyn, damyssyn, < (.>F. da- 
maisine, f., damson, prop. fern, of' damaisin, < L. 
Vainascenus, of Damascus, neut. Uamascenuin 
(sc. prunum, plum), a Damascus plum, < Da- 
masetts, Damascus: see damascene, and dam- 
ask.li The fniit of Prunus communis, variety 
damascena, a small black, dark-bluish, or purple 
plum. 'I'lie fliiCHt variety o( tliis plum U tlie StiropRldru 
uaiiiRoii, aliic'h is cxU'iiRivvly liRcd fur prciturvHR. For- 
merly aUo (l< 


danaide (da'ng,-1d), n. [Bee Danaiddan.] A tub- 
wheel. Bee water-wheel. 

Danaldean (da-u^id'e-an), a. [< L. Danaldm, 
< Or. Aaww'cJtc, in Or. myth, the fifty daughters 
of Aavals;, Dauaiis, king of Argos. Bee def. 1.] 
1. Relating or periainiug to the fifty Danaldes, 
daughters of Danails, king of Argos, who mar- 
ried the fifty sons «f his twin brother .^Egyp- 
tus, king of Arabia and Egypt, and all but one 
of wliom killed their husbands by command of 
their father on their wedding-night. They were 
oondomued in Hades to pour water everlasting- 
ly into sieves, or into a vessel without a bot- 
tom. Hence — 2. Ineffective; laborious and 
useless; unending. 

The water |in aloaky ship] iHpumiied backtoitsRourcc, 
ami tlio crew arc worn out with tliclr Dauaulean task. 

The CetUurji, XXV XI. 704. 

Danaides, n.p/. [F.] Same as Dunaino’. Bois- 
duval, 1832. 

Danalnss (da-nji-i'ue), w. pi. [NL., < Vanais, 
Danaus, 1, •+ -»/«».] A subfamily of npnpha- 
lid butterflies, typified by the genus Itanais, 
and including also EupUm. Tbcj have the bead 
broad, with dUtaiit palpi, tliu dUcal cell of tlie fore wing 
open, that of the hind wing closed. I'lie larvic are cylin- 
drical and have two fleshy dorsal ap|ieiidages near the 

Danaia, Danaus (da'na-is, -us), n. [NL., < 
Gr. Anivi/f, slug, of Aavaidr^, tho daughters of 
DnnaQs.J 1. The typical gcuus of Ikinainiv. 
These liiitU^rHIes are largo stout si>ecies of a reddish-brown 
or biiiwn color, with a strong had odor, lliere are about a) 
species, mostly tropical. D. archfppue is very common, and 
cusnioiiolltun ; In the Diiltcd Stales its larva feeds on milk- 
weed (AeelepUu). Its flight Is powerful, and It often nil- 
grales In flocks. Specimens have occasionally been cap- 
tured at sea several hundred miles from land. Latreiue, 


In bis cliaptcr of prunes and Vamyeene, Andrew Dordu 
says, Syxo or seiien Damyeenz oati;n bi'fore dyiior bo good 
to prouoke a mamies appetyde. 

Dabetz Book (E. E. T. 8.), p. 207. 

Tlic damazeenz ore raiicli comniemlcd if they la? sweete 
and ripe, and tliey tire called dniiiazeenz of tlie citle of Da- 
mascus of .Soria. Benvenuto, Fassengers’ Dialogues (Ull'i). 
Bitter or mountain damson, the .S'l warufca amam of 
Oulaua and the West linUcs.-- Pamson Cbeese, a coii- 
sorvo of frcsli damsons, pressed Into the shape of u cheese, 
dam-stone (dam'ston), n. The wall of flre- 
briok or stone closing the front of the hearth 
in a blast-fumacc. 

dan^ (dau), n. [ME. dan, daun, danz, < OF. dan. 
dam, dom, dant, damp, domp (uom. dan, dans) 
s= l4. Sp. dan s= Pg. dom, < L. dominus, master: 
see dominus, dotfi, and cf. dome = danfl, dam- 
damsel^,'] A title of honor equivalent to 
master, don, or sir, formerly common, now only 
archaic. 

“ Ha ! dan Alihot,” toke hyni to say an hy, 

“ AbiMit, lor why Imue ye made folyly 
My lirotiier a inunke In tbys said Abbay?" 

lUrtn. of Partrnay, 1. 8'259. 
Van t'liniicer, well of English imdefyled, 

On Fame's etcriiall lieadroll wovtlde to be tiled. 

Sptnzer, F. Q., IV. 11. 32. 
This wimpled, whining, purblind, wayward Imy ; 

This senior-lunior, giant-dwarf, Van Cupid. 

Shak., L. L. L., ill. 1. 
dan^ (dan), n. [Origin obscure.] In mining: 
(a) A small box for carrying coal or attle in a 
mine. (6) In the midland coujitios of England, 
a tub or barrel in which water is carried to the 
pump or raised to the surface. It may or may 
not be mounted on wheels, 
danaid (da'na-id), a. Pertaining to or having 
the oharaotera of the Danaides or Danais. 


danaite (da'na-it), n. [After J. F. T>ana, an 
American chemist (17i>3-1827).] A variety of 
the mineral nrseuopyi'ite or mispickel (arseni- 
cal pyrites), peculiar iu coutaiinng 6 per cent, 
of cobalt, U is fouud at Franconia, Now Hamp- 
shire. 

danalite (dil'na-lit), «. [After J. D. liana, au 
Americau miiioralogist and geoloipst (boru 
1813).] A rare mineral, a silicate of iron, zinc, 
matiganose, and gluciuum, containiug about C 
per cent, of sulphur, fouu<l iu ('astern Massa- 
chusetts, iu grains and isometric crystals iu 
grauito. 

Danaus, n. Bee Danais. 
danburite (dan'b*r-it), n. [< Danbury (see 
(lef.) + -iff*.] A borosilieate of calcium, of a 
white to yellowish color, occurring iu indis- 
tinct embedded crystals at Danbury in Con- 
necticut; also in fine crystals resembling topaz 
at Russell in St. Lawrence county, New Fork, 
and in Switzerland. 

iance (dftns), r. ; pret. and pp. danced, ppr. dan- 
cing. ^Early mod. E. also daunce ; < ME. daun- 
ccn,ilaunsen (= D. dansen = MLG. LG. dunzen 
= Dan. dandse = Sw. dansa = led. ilanza, mod. 
dama; also, of earlier date, MIIG. and G. tan- 
zen), < OP. dancer, danser, F. danser = Pr. dan- 
sar = Sp. danzar = Pg. daugar = It. dnnzarv, 
< ML. dansore, dance, prob. < OHG. danson, 
MHG. dansen, draw, draw along, trail, a secon- 
dary verb, prob. < OUG. dinsan, MllG. dinsen = 
OS. tkinsan = Goth, ^thiman, in comp, at- 
Uiinsan, draw, drag, akin to nf-tlMnjan, strctcli 
after, etc.: see thin. Older Tout, terms tor 
dance were: AS. tumbian (> ult. K. tumble; see 
tumble, tumbler) ; hoppian (> E. hop : see feopl) ; 
sealtian = OHG. salzon, < L. saltare (see salta- 
tion)’, OS. OHG. spilon (= Q.spielen, play: see 
spelPy, Goth, laikan, lit. play (see lark'^Y, Goth. 
plim'fan, < OBulg. plensati, dance.] I, intrans. 

1. To leap or spring with regular or irregu- 
lar steps, as an expression of some emotion; 
move or act quivenngly from excitement : as, 
he danced with joy. 

T havo tremor eurilia ou me ; niy heart dancez; 

But not lor joy. Shak., W. T., 1. 2. 

AU my blood danced In me, and I knew 


That I ahoiild light upon the Holy UraU. 

Tennyzon, Holy Qrall. 
2. To move nimbly or quickly with an irregu- 
lar leaping motion ; bound up and down: as, the 
blow ho gave the table made the dishes dance; 
the mote dancing in the sunbeam. 

He made the biahop to dance la his boots, 

And glad he could so get away. 

Robin Hood and the Biehop <if Utr^urd (Child's Ballads, 


dance 

One red leaf, the last of lU elan, 

That dancez as often as dance It can, 

Hanging so light and hanging so high, 

On the topmost twig that looks up at the sky. 

Coleridge, C'hristsbel, L 

Bobbins sometlmuB dmtee and cause bad winding, and 
consequently strain roving. 

F. Wilzou, Cotton Carder's Comiianlon, p. 107. 
3. To move the body or the feet rhythmically 
to music, either by one’s self or with a partner 
or iu a sot; perform the series of cadenced steps 
and rhythmic movements which constitute a 
(lance ; engage or take part in a dance. 

Pray, good shepherd, what fair swain is this 
Which dancez with your daughter '/ 

Shak., W. T., Iv. 3. 

.Still unaucoiiinlish’d may the Maid be thought, 

Who graceluliy to Vance was never taught. 

Congreve, tr. of Ovid's Art of I/jvo. 

TI, trans. 1. To give a dancing motion to; 
cause to move up and down with a jerky, irreg- 
ular motion ; dandle. 

I'hy grandslrc lov'd theo well ; 

Many a time he danc'd thee on his knee. 

Shak., Tit. And., v. 8. 

2. To perform or take part in as a dancer ; ex- 
ecute, or take part in executing, the cadenced 
steps or regulated movements which constitute 
(some particular dance): as, to dance a qua- 
drille or a hornpipe. 

Is there iiau ane amaiig yon a' 

Wlllt/oiice this tlauncu for me? 

Sweet Willie ami Fair A/oisry (Clilld’s Ballads, II. 336). 

3. 'To lead or conduct with a tripping, danciug 
movement, 

bet tho torrent dance thco down 
To fliiil him In the valley. 

Tennyson, Princess, vil. 
To danoe a beart, to exhibit a performing bear; hence, 
to ]>lay the Hhowmiin. 

What thoiigli T nm olillgateil to dance a bear, a man may 
be a gcntlunmii for ail that. 

Goldsmith, She Stoops to Conquer, 1. 2. 
To dance attendance, to wait with obsequiousness: 
strive to ]dease and gain favor l)y assiduous attentions 
and omelons civilities.' 


A man of bis place, and so near our favour. 

To dance iittcmlamu! on tlieir lordships’ pleasures. 

Shak., Hen. VIII., v. 2. 


llec will walto vpon your Stalres a wl\ole Afternoone, 
and dani'c atteiuianee witli mure patience then a Gentle- 
man-Vsher. 

Bp. Earle, Micro-eosmographle, A Vnluersltle Dunne. 


To dance the hay. Sec hay2. 
dance (dkus), n, [Early mod. E. daunce ; < ME. 
daunce, daumee (= D. dans = MLG. danz, dans, 
LG. danz =s Dan. (lands = Sw. dans = Olcel. 
danz, mod. dans; also, of earlier date, MHG. 
and G. tanz), < OP. dance, danse, F. danse =s Pr. 
dnnsa = Sp. It. danza = Pg. dan^u; from 
tho verb.] 1. A, succession of more or less 
regularly ordered stops and movements of the 
body, commonly guided by the rhythmical in- 
tervals of a musical accompaniment ; any leap- 
ing or gliding movement with more or less regu- 
lar steps and turningSj expressive of or designed 
to awaken some emotion. The dance is perhaps the 
earliest and most spontaneous mode of expressing emotion 
and dramatic feeling ; It exists In a great variety of forms, 
and is among some people connected with religious iielief 
and practice, as among tho Mohammedans and Hindus. 
Moilurn dances Include the jig, hornpipe, etc., stop-dances 
executed by one person ; the waltz, polka, scliottlsche, 
etc., daiu:«d by pairs, and usually eafled round danees; 
the roel. quadrille, etc., usually called square dances, 
danced by an even number of pairs ; tlie country-dance. 
In wlilch any number of pairs may take part; and the co- 
tillion or german, consisting of many Intricate Hgures, In 
the exocntion of which the waltz-movement predominates. 

Ffor the! fondu a medowe that was closed a-boiite with 
wode. and fonde wlth-yiine the felrest daunzez of tho 
wnrldo of ladies, and of muydenes, and knyghtes, the 
feircste that euer hadde thel seyn In her lyve. 

Merlin (E. E. T. 8.), II. 861. 

Meanwhile welcome Joy and feast, . . . 

Tipsy dance and jollity. Milton, Gomus, 1. 104. 

Dll with the dance ! let joy be unoonflned. 

Byron, Chllde Harold, 111. 22. 
2. A tuue by which dancing is regulated, as 
the minuet, tho waltz, the cotillion, etc, — 8. 
A dancing-party ; a ball; a “hop.” 


It waa not till the evening of the (iance at 'Netherfleld 
that I had any apprehension of his feeling a serious at- 
tachment. Jane Auzten, Pride and Prejudice, j>. 169. 


A dinner and then a dance 

For the maids and marriage-makers. 

Tennyzon, Maud, xx. 


4. Figuratively, nrogressive or strenuous move- 
ment of any kina ; a striving or straggling mo- 
tion : often used by old writers in a sarcastic 
souse, especially in tho phrases the new daunce, 
the old daunce. 


Ho may gon In the daunce 
Of hem that love list febely for to avaunce. 

Chaucer, Trollus, i. 617, 



DanM of dMth, In And wiUp., a sub- 

ject lUntteatlve of the unlv«riaI_power of death, in whicli 
a skeleton or a flsrure repreientlug death is a prominent 
feature, very frequently met with in ancient buildings, 
stained glass, and decorations of manusorlpts.— DfUloe 
upon notblns, a euphemism for being hanged. 

Just os the felon, condemned to die, . , . 

From his gloomy cell in a vision elopes, 

Xu caper on sunny greens and slo|)«s, 

Instead of the ^nce upon notAin^, 

Hood, Miss Kilmonsegg. 
St Vltns’g dance, chorea.— To lead one a dance, fig- 
uratively, to lead one hither and tliither in a luirplexlng 
way and with final disappointment', delude, as with falsu 
hopes ; put one to much trouble. 

You know very well my passion for Mra Martha, and 
wliat a dance she has led me. Additon, Demurrers in l<ovc. 
To lead the dance, to take tlie lead. 

lu fcele [many) myscheues sche makith to fallc, 

Of al sorowe ache dooth the daunee leede. 

Ilymn» to Virgin, etc, (E. E. T. S.), p. 9.S. 

dance-music (dans ' mfl zik), n. l. Music 
rhythmically fitted and specially intended as 
au aoooinpaniment for dancing. — 2. Music 
rhythmloau^ suitable for dancing, but not set 
to any particular kind of dance, as the mazur- 
kas of Chopin. 

dancer (d&n'sftr), ». [Early mod. E. dauncer, < 
ME. daunocre (= D, darner =s MHG. tamer, ten- 
ser, G. tdnser = Dan. danger = Sw. danaare)', < 
dance, v,, -k -cri.] 1. One who dances, or takes 
part iu a dance ; specifically, one who practises 
dancing as a profession, as on the stage. 

And nftyr that ther cam Hauneem and some of tliem 
Dlsgysyd in women clothuii that Daunsyd a gret while. 

Torkinyton, DIarie of Eng. Travell, p. 18. 

2. [caj».] Eeclea., one of a sect of enthusiasts 
who appeared in Europe on the lower Rhine 
in 1374, first at Aix-la-ChapeUo, and indulged 
in wild dances in honor of Bt. John, but pro- 
fessed no definite tenets. The sect disappeared 
almost entirely within twenty-five years. — 3. 
pi. Htairs. [Thieves’ slang.] 

Come, iny Hebe, track the daneere, that ii, go up the 
ataira, Vultcer, What will ho do with It? 111. 16. 


dandng-diflcaBe (dAn'sing-di-zSz'), n. Same dandlprat, dandyprat Cdan di-prat), n. [fHrst 
as taranHamua. in Ifitn century; formerly also dandieprat, dan- 

dancinjf-glrl (dlin'sing-g6rl), w. 1. A female deprat; origiiu obscure. Cf. daiMfyi.] 1. Alit- 
professional dancer. See alma, ghawazee, tie fellow; an urchin; a dwarf : a wort! of fond- 
tMuUih-girl, etc. — 2. pi. [Used as a singu- ness or contempt, 
lar.] The Mantiaia aaltatoria, a greenhouse- Tlio »mug damiiprot amelia us out. 
plant of the natural order Zingiberaeem, a na- Meutinger, Virgin-Martyr, IL I. 

tive of the East Indies. 1^ singular purple and “ It la even ao. my little dandie-prat — but who the devil 
resemblance to a bal- -“^“o that," «.ld Flibbertigibbet. 

leLHiailCer. iranlltVa-tfMi Y»v! 

™ . laud, equal to three halfpence. 

The legs of a. dancing-maeter, and the fingera of amn- „ . ^ . 

atclan, fall, ua It wore, naturally, without tl.ought or pulna, » lialfe punce luakcth I 

Into rogwlar and admirable motloua. ^ 

Locke, Human ITiidoratandlug, i 


h I Dandtprate. 

r. mile, Arlthmetlcko (1600), 1. la 
Sliall I make a Fronclinian cry 0 ! liefore the fall of the 


tactag-plMt «to'.i„-plp), A 


instniment, probably a flute, on which accom- 
paniments to a dance were played. 

Dawneytige-pype, Carola. Prompt. Pam. 

dancing-room (d&n'sing-rOm), w. A room for 
dancing; a ball-room; specifically, iu Great 
Britain, a public room licensed for music and 
dancing. 

dancy (dan'si), a. Same as danchti Cotgrave. 
danda (dnn'dk), n. [Skt. danda, a rod.] An 
East Indian idi ’ ■ ” " ' 

fathom, or (1 fe .. 
dandelion (dan'df-li-pn), ». [Formerly dent- 
de-lyon, < F. dent de lion (= 8p. diente de lean = 
Pg. dente de leflo = It. dente di leone), lit. lion’s 
tooth (with allimiou to the form of the leaves) ; 
dent, < L. den{t-)8 = E. tooth; de, < L. de., of; 
/ton. < L. fco(ii-), a lion: see lion. Of. tsquiv. 
D. icc.iwentatul = G. Idwenzahn = pan. Idvo- 
tand = Sw. lejontand; and see lion'a-tooth and 


Daivdi} 




dodkin, ao called hecauao it la os little 
money aa a dandlprat or dwarfo among other 
men. Miiuhcu, 1017. 

King Henry [VII.I la also said to have atamped a araall 
coin called DaiuJy-Prati, but what aort of money thla was 
we arc not informed. 

Leake, Account of English Money (1798), p. 181. 

dandle (dan'dl), ». f.; prot. and pp. danced, 
ppr. dandling. [Of, 8c, dandill, go about idly ; 
- X, I," E. dial, dander, daunder, dauner (see 

n long measure, equal to the English dander^), wandtir about, talk incoherently, etc. 
(5 feet. Cf. G. fantic/n, toy, trifle, play ; MD. t/rt«<*n«cn, 

trifle (whence proD. F. dandiner, swing, waddle). 
Those appear to be freq. verbs, from a base 
seen in mD. danten, do foolish things, trifle, 
MHG. tant, G. tatid (> Dan. tant), a trifie, toy, 
emptjy prattle. Cf. Olt, dandohire, dondolare, 
dandle, play, dandola, dondola, a doll, a kind 
of ball-play; mod. dondolare, swing, toss, loiter, 
, X X -1 '» . xn dondolo, a swing, jest, sport; prob. of Tout. 

Lmntmion.} A well-known plant, Te^axaoum origin.] 1. To shako or move up and down in 
officinale, natural order CompoatUe, having a the arms or on the knee, as a mu'se tosses or 
naked fistulous scape with one l^argo bright- trots an infant; amuse by play. 


In Shetland, whore they [aurora*) are very frequent, 
and in tliu north of Scotlatid, they are known a* the merry 
dancert (perhaps the ancient oatino sultante*). 

Encyc. Jirit., Ill, 90. 
Some of our [auroral) displays wore grand and iiiagnlfi- 
"'■■•it In tlio extreme, hut in general they were lances 


yellow flower, an<l a tapering, milky, porouuial 
root. It is found uinlor several forms over tlio whole of 
Enrojie, central and northern Asia, and North America. 
Thu root has been used lui a substitute fur cotfee. It ncU 
as an aperient and tonic, and is esteemed In atfeettons of 
the liver. The seed of tl»o plant is fnrnlslied wltli a white 
pap|)us, and is tran.sported tar and wide by the wind. Tlio 
flowers open In tlie morning between 6 and 6 o’clock, and 
close lielwueii 8 and 9 in the evening ; lienee tlds was one of 
tile plonts chosen by I.tnuums for his Boral clock.— Dwarf 
dandelion, of the United States, Krigia Virginiea.—TaH 
dandelion, the Leontodon atitumnaie . — False dande- 
Uon, a branching com|>o»ite of the soulliem United States, 
ir cll- Pyrrhopappue Caroliniantu, with dandelion-like lieads. 


Then stiall ye . . . he dandled, utioii iier knees. 

Isa. Ixvl. 12. 

I liave dandled you, and kiss’d you, and play'd with you, 
A Imndred and a liundred times, and danc'd you. 

And swung you in my bell-ropes. 

Ptetcher, Spauisli Curate, il. 1. 
Sporting the lion raniji’d, and in his paw 
handled tlio kid. MUtim, F. 1*, iv. S4A, 

Now, when the winds were gathered home, when the 
deep was damiUng itself back into its Riinimur slumber, 
. . . the voice of tlicse tidc-lircakers was still raised for 
liHvoc. Jt L. Steveneon, Tlio Menx Men. 


- /*j/rrnop<ip/)us Curotinmnu*, with dandelion-llke heads. „ i ».sxx. 

• danderi (dau'd6r), t». i. [Sc. and E. dial. ; also Hence -pf. To fondle or make much of ; treat 
daunder and dauner; connectod with dandle, asa^mld; pot; amuse. 


danceress (d&n's^r-os), n. [< ME. daunoereaae 
(sr D. danaerea) ; < dancer + -esa.] A female 
^ [Rare.] 


dancette (dan-set'), n. [F. (iu her.), irreg. and 
nit. < h. den{t-)a (> OF, dent, dant) = B. tooth, 
q. v. Cf. dancM.) 1. In her,, a fesse dancottd 
on both sides, so that it is practically reduced 
to a row of fusils. — 2. In arch., the chevron or 



q. V.] 1 . To wander about aimlessly ; saunter. 

Allanu throw flow’ry hows t dander. 

Jiaimay, Poems, II. 268. 

2. To talk incoherently; maumler; hence, to They never 
make a loud buzzing or reverberating sound. 

Tlio armies met, the trumpet sounds, 

Tlie dandring drams alloiid did toiik. 

BatUe of Harlato (Child’s Ballads, VII. 186). 

dander^ (dan'd^r), «. [Corrupted from dan- 
druff, q.v."] 1. Daudriift; scurf. — 2, Angor; 
passion, [Vulgar.] _ 

When his dander is ui>. Quimerly Rev. 

To get one’s dander up, or to have one's dander 
railed, to get into a passion. [Vulgar.) 

AVliat will gel your dander rizf 

Louvll, Biglow Papers, I. 10. 


Like Englisi) Oallants, that in Youtli doo go 
To visit Ithiiie, Sein, Isler, Arn, and Po; 

Where thougli their Sense be datulled, Dayes luid Nights, 
In sweetest clioice of cliangeahlo Delights, 

forget tUetr Mother Hoyl. 

.SytveeUr, tr. of Du Bartas’s Weeks, 1. 5. 
Tliey have put me lu a silk gown and gaudy fool’s cap ; 
um asliameu to be dandled ihiis. AddUon. 


dander^ (dan'd6r), n. [Sc.; origin obscure,] , ,, ^ „ 

A cinder ; specifically, in the plural, tbo refuse dandler (dan dl6r), »i. One who dandles or 
of a furnace. fondles. 

dandering (dan'dir-ing), p. a. [Se., also writ- x. 

ton daundering, daunering, etc., ppr. of dan- dandruff, dandlm (dan d^, -<lrif), n. [For- 
deri, daunder, eto.] Sauntering; loitering; go- “oHy also dondraj^e (dial, dander ; see dart- 
ing about aimlessly. speUed danrujfe in Levins (a. d. 1570) ; 

dandiacal (d-'^’ ’ 

+ -ae + -al] 

a dandy or dandies ; dandified. [Humorous.] “'’,“**5 .“fi***" 

I .X ..xi.i t, 1 - . It Is the cuticle or scarfskin of the scalp, quite like that 

To my own appeara as if thU^a^k^uz^fSect which desquamatea from other parts of the hody^ l>ut 

were but a new modmc»tlon, adapted to the now time, of caught and held in the lialr instead of lieing continually 
that primeval supewtltlom seif. worship. rubbed away by the friction of the clothes. 

Carlyle, Sartor Reaartus, p. 101. j . ... . x.. x . 

, .,xx_ X. XL X X j . The doiulrujTe or unseemly skates within the halre of 

dandify (dan'di-fi), v. t . ; pret. and pp. dand%- the Ivead or beard. Holland, tr. of PUny, xx. 8, 

fled, wr. danming [< Jo (dan'di), n. and a. [Perhaps a popular 

make or form like a dandy ; give the character accommodation of F. dandin, a nfnny, booby, 

or style of a dandy to. connected with dandiner, look foolish, gape ill- 

CHve, whose prosperity otfended them, and whose d«n- favoredly (Cotgrave), mod. swing, sway, jog: 
di^dmannera . . . ..odaJf crdanLrat.^ 1. /l pi. 

Eccentricity and dandified bearing. (-d'®)- ^ man who attracts attention by the 

The American, VI. 818. unuBual finery of his dress and a oorresponding 

What if. after all, Tolstoi’s power came from his con- fastidiousness or display of manner ; a man of 
science, which made it as Imposaihle for him to caricature excessive neatness and primness in his attire 
or danisfy any feature of Ufew^Ile 480. exquisite ; a fop. 

/xlnn'xli Hi ndn Tn ’monnaa x,* Your men of fashion, your “ Muscadlus ’’ of Paris, »nd 
dwail; (dan di-U), ade. m the manner or your (fandts* of London. DUtaeli. 

stvlo of a dandy; as a dandy ; foppishly; dam- ,1,^ mirmluction of the modern siang word demdy u 
tUy. [Rare,] applied, half in admiration and half In derision, to a top 


3f. To play or trifle with ; put off with cajolery 
or trifling excuses ; wheedle ; cajole. 

King Henries ambassadors, . . . hailing beene dandled 
by the p'ronch during these delusive practises, returned 
without other frulte of tliuir iuhonre. 

Speed, lien. VII., IX. xx. | 28. 

4t. To defer or protract by trifles. 

'They doe soe dandle tlieyr doinges, and dallye In the 
service to tliem committed, as yf they would not have the 
Enemyo subdued. Spencer, State of Ireland. 


— West door, Cathedral of Lincoln, Engl>-kn 


zigzag molding fretment in medieval buildings, 
particularly in the Romanesque style, 
dancettd (dan-set-a'), a, [As dancette + -J. 
Cf, dancM.'] In her., having the edge or outline 
broken into large and wide zig- 
zags: same as Indented, except 
that the notches are deeper and 
wider. Thus, a fesse aanoett4 
has each of its edges broken 
into three or four large teeth 
or zipags.-Danoett4 coapad, in 

her., danoettd and cut off at each end, n™. nAnr«fts 
so as not to roach the sides of the field : ‘^**** 

said of an ordinary. Thus, a fesse danietU couped is like 


s 


dancfftty (dan-set'i), a. Same as daneettS. 
dftuchi (dan-sha'), a. [F., more commonly 
dmich4, indented, < ML. as if *dmiicalua, < L. 
^^(,t-)a\'> OP. dent, dant) * E. tooth,'] In her. : 
(a) Same as danoetti. \h) Same as indented. 
It is, however, asserted hr some heralds that it denotes a 
•miller toothing or uotohuig even t 


dftndy 

dates trom 1810. Alter 1826 iU iiieHnIng gradually changed ; 
It ceased tu mean a man riUiciiluus and contemptible by 
his etfemliiate ooccntrldties, and came to be applle<i to 
those who were trim, neat, and careful In dressing accord- 
ing to tile faaliion of tlio day. 

M. Suit,/. V. and q., dtb ser., IX. 86. 

Hkobelefr, altliougli biiimelf u d 
tion scented like n i«>plnjay, did 
soldiers for Ids aiiliordliiutcH. 

Arch. fioiivcidr* ol Home Continents, p. 28. 

8 . SomotliiuK very ueut or dainty. [Slan^.]-— 
S. An acccHHory and dirainutivo appendix or 
attachment to a machine. 

A ulvamber or damty in wliich the pig-iron Is first placed 
lor preliminary beating. 

W. II. Oreenir^mii, Steel and Iron, p. 27U. 
4. In tin-plate manuf,, a mnninp-oitt fire for 
melting piR-irou, tiio stack being built upon an 
open framework of iron, so that th<) mclter has 
access to liis fire from all sides, gyn. i. Fop, 
Beau, etc. See e.o.xcnmh. 

U. a. 1 . Of, pertaining to, or characteristic 
of a dandy or fop ; foppish : as, dandii manners. 
— 2. Neat; dainty; trim; gay. [f^lang.] 

He Imd not been seated tliorc very long, liofore he felt 
all arm tliriiMt iiiidcr his, and a (lamlp little hand in n kid 
glove S(|iice%ing Ids nriii. Thackeray, Vanity Fair. 

White imiHlin covcin for dressing nildca, with daruiy 
pink trlmmingH. The. Century, XXVII. 1118. 

dandy!^ (dan'di), n. ; pi. dandies (-diz). A small 
glass: as, a dnwdy of punch. [Irish.] 
dandy^ (dan'di), n. ; pi. dandies (-diz). [ < Hind. 
ddmi, a boatman, a rower, < tldnd, dand, danda, 
an oar, a stall, stick, < 8 kt. danda, a staff, 
stick, rod; cf. Ur. d/idpoi’, a tree.] 1. A boat- 
man of the (laugcH. [Anglo-Indian.] Also 
spelled dandie and danaee. — 2. A conveyance 
used in India, consisting of a strong cloth slung 
like a hammock to a bamboo staff, and carried 
bv two or more men. The traveler can cither 
Bit sidewise or lie on his back. Yule and Bur- 
nell. 

The Itaiiec came out to meet u« on a dandy or ray, with 
hU vakeel and u amaU following. 

If. U. JtUHoell, Diary In India, II. 201 . 
dft&d)^ (dan'di), n,; pi. dandies (-diz). [Ori- 
gin tibscuvt'.] Saul,, a vessel rigged as a sloop, 
and having also a jigger-mast, 
dandy*^ (dan'di), w. ; jil. dandies f-diz). [Ori- 
gin otiactu'c.] Same as cUimly-rolter. 
dandyo. «. See denqite. 
dandy-brush (dan'di-brush), n. A banl whale- 
bone-bvistlo brush. E, JI. Kniahl. 
dandy-cock (^dau'di-kok), n. A bantam cock. 
[Ijooal, Kng.J 

dandy-fever ( dan'di-f 6 '''vfir), «. Same as dengue. 
dandy-hen (dau'di-hen), II. A bantam hen. 
[Local, Lug.] 

dandy-horse (dan'di-hArs), n. [< dftndi/l -1- 
Aor.se.] A velocipede. A’. 77. Knight. 
dandyish (dau'di-ish), a. [< dandyl + -».vAl,] 
Like a dandy; of dandy appearance. 

A smart dandyieh Inmlloril. Carlyle. 

dandyism (dan'di-izm), n. [< dandy^ + -ism ; 
heuco dundysmt .] The manners and dress 
of a dandy; foppishness. 

1 bail a touch of dainlyuin In my minority. 

Byron, Diary, 1821. 

iJmuiyiiin aa yet alfcclH to look down on llrudgUm; 
hut perimiiH the hour of trial, when It will he practically 
»Bcn which ought to look down, and which nj), is not ho 
diatunt. Carlyle, .Sartor UcHiirtua, p. 108. 

dandsrize (dan'di-iz), e. ; pret. and pp. dandu- 
i::ed, ppr. dandyicing. [< dandy^ -H -iire.] I. 
trans. To form like a dandy ; dandify. 

.n. in trans. To bo or become a dandy; act 
like It dandy. [Hare in both uses.] 
dandyling (dan'di-ling), H. [< dandy^ + dim. 
-ling.] A little thiiidy; a riilicnlons fop. 
dandy-note (dan'di-not), n. [< dandy (uncer- 
tain) + note.] A dociiment issued by the cus- 
toms authorities of Great Britain, authorizing 
the removal of goods from the warehouse; a 
delivery-note. 

dandyprat, «. Sco dandiprat. 
dandy-roller (dan'di-roMhr), n. In paper- 
manuf., a cylinder of wire gauze beneath which 
the web of pa])cr-pulp is passed, in order to 
compact it and drain it partially of water. The 
wires of the itiller may be ho dl»iKi»e<i an to form any de- 
ilreil pattern or water-mark in tlie paper. K. U. Knight. 
Also called dandy. 

Dane (dan), n. [< ME. Dane (after ML. Dani, 
etc.), Dene, < AS. Dene, ph, ssD. Deertssi}. Dane, 
etc., = leel. Danir, pi., = Dan. Dane, pi. Daner, 
also Dan-sk =: 8 w, Dan-sk; first in LL. Dani, pi. ; 
ult. origin unknown.] A native or an inhabitant 
of Denmark, a kingdom of northern Europe. 

I am more an antique Boman than a Dane. 

Shak., Uauilet, v. S. 
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Danebrog (dan'e-brog), «. IDan. Danebrog, 
the Danish national flog, a Danish order of 
knighthood, < Dune, Dane, + ODan. brog, 
cloth,] The second in importance of the Da- 
nish orders of knighthood, originally institut- 
ed in 1219, revived in 1671, related by royal 
statutes in 1093 and 1808, and several times 
modified since, it now coniliU of four clawea, be- 
■idei a fifth clau wearing the ailvor croM of the order 
without lielng regular ineinbera of It, the silver cross Isilng 
awarded for Some meritorious act or dIstInguiBhed service. 
The order may he l>esUjWed on foreigners. Also Banne- 
brog. 

dane-flower (dan'flou^fer), ». The pasque- 
flower, Anemone Bulsatilla. 

Danegeld (<ian'geld), n. [ME. Danegeld, Dan- 
gild, Danegilt (ML, Danigeldum, Danegeldum), 
< AS. *Denegild, -geld (ef. Dan. danegjwld), i 
Dene, Danes, + gild, geld, a payment, < gildan, 
pay, vicid: see yield.] In A’n< 7 . hist., an annual 
tax first imposed in 991 on tno decree of the 
witan in order to obtain funds for the main- 
tenance of forces to oppose the Danes, or for 
furnishing tribute to procure peace, it was con- 
tinued under the Danish kings (lU17-42)niid later for other 
puriMiiieB. The tax was almllshcd by Edward the Confes- 
sor. revived by William the Conqueror, and increased In 
1084 from two shillings for every hide of land to six; it 
finally disappeared in name in tlie twelftli ceiitiu-y. Also 
Jlanegelt. 

Tlie ship-levy and Uie Uanegeld were the first begin- 
nings of a national taxation. 

J. n. Green, Coiiq. of Eng., p. .m 

Danelagei, n. Same as Danelaw. 

Danelaw (dan'lH), «. [Also Danelagh, Dane- 
lage, etc., after ME. or ML. transcriptions of 
the AS.; AS, Dena lagu, law of the Danes: 
Dena, gen. of Dene, the Danes ; lagu, law.] 1. 
The body of laws in force in that part of England 
which was settled in the ninth century by the 
Danes, at first as an independent body. — 2. The 
fifteen counties of England, extcnditig from the 
Tees to the Thames, and from Watling street 
to the Gennan ocean, formerly occupied by the 
Danes, and in which Danish law was enforced. 

Lineolnshfro passed |>cnnanently Into the liands of tlic 
Danes almut 877, and was included wftliln tlie lioundury 
of the JIanelage of Danish Juriwiietion U8 settled l»y tlie 
treaty of 878. Kwye. Brit., XIV. 0C>(5. 


duigMroai 

7to*ser!,’u‘m! 
2. Peril; risk: hazard; exposure to injury, 
loss, pain, or other evil : as, there is no danger. 
Uur cruft is in danger to be act at nought. Acta xlx. 27. 
I take my part 
Of danger on tlie roaring sea. 

Tennyson, Sollor-Boy. 
3t. Reserve; doubt; hesitation; difficulty; re- 


So lat youre daunger eticred lien alyte, 
niat of Ids deth ye be nouglit for to wyte. 

Chaucer, Troiliu, 11. 884. 
4t. Chariness; sparingness; stint. 

With daunger oute wo al oure chaffare ; 

(Ircet prees at iiiarkut maketli deeru ware. 

Chaueer, Prol. to Wife of Bath's Tale, 1. 621. 
6 t. Injury; harm; damage. 

We put a sting In him. 

That at Ida will he may do danger with. 

ISkak., J. 0., U. 1. 

6 t, In old forest-law, a duty paid by a tenant to 
a lord for leave to plow and sow in the time of 
nuage or mast-feeding. Als 
danger of, liable to ; exjKised to. 

WhoBoever Is angry with Ids brother without a cause 
shall be in danger of the judgment. Mat. v, 22. 

He that is hut halt a iihilosopher is in danger nf being 
an atheist. Bp. AUerhury, Sennons, I. v. 

To make danger oft, to be afraid of ; hesitate aliout. 


Europe. 


(dil'uok), n. [Ar.] An Arabian weight, 
sixth of a derham. in the second century of the 
hejlra the monetary daneq was 71 grains troy, and tlie 
pondcral doiieq was nine tenths of that. See derham. 

danesblood (danz'blud), w. A name applied 
in England to three very different plants, in 
connection with the legend that they sprang 
originally from the blood of Danes slain in 
battle. They are the dwarf elder, Sambucu* Elnilue; 
the jiasque-flower, Aneniom' 1‘ulmtilla; and tlie Can. 
panula glumerata. 

daneweed (dau'wod), w. 1. Same as danworl. 
— 2 . 'rhe plant Eryngium mmpestre, 
danewort (dau'wArt), n. The popular name of 
Sambucus Ehtdus, tho dwarf tdder of Ei 
See danesblood. 

Tile Juice of tho root of daneteort doth make tlie hair 
blacko. Oerarde, Hcrball, p. 1420. 

dangl (dang). Preterit of ding. [Scotch.] 
dangH (dang), V. t. [Var. of ding.] To heat; 
throw; dash; force. 

Till she, o'crcoine witli angulsli, shame, and rage, 
Banged down t-o hell lier loatlisimie coriiago. 

MarUiuv (omf Chapman), Hero and launder, 
d^g*^ (dang), V, t. A miuoed form of damn in 
its profane use. Also ding. Soe dinged, 
de : Sylvie I 

I. Gaskell. Sylvia's Lovers, v. 
dangar (dan'jAr), w. [< ME. daunger, daungere, 
< OE. danger, dangier, dengier, dongier. doin- 
gier, absolute power, irresponsible authority, 
mod. F. danger, danger, = Pr. dangier, prob. < 
Mli. *dominiarium, an extension of dominium, 
absolute power (in feudal sense), < L. domi- 
nium, right of ownership paramount owuer- 
Hhip, eminent domain (> E. domain, q. v.), < L. 
dominus, lord, master: see domain^ dominion, 
demesne, don*-*, dominie, domino. Similar pho- 
netic changes have taken place in dungeon 
(= donjon, 3 . v.), from the same source.^ 1 . 
Power; jurisdiction; domain; hence, ability to 
mulct or injure : as, to come within his danger, 
[Obsolete or archaic.] 

Narclsus was a bachelere 

That Love liad caught In hU daungere- 

Bam. gf the Bote, 1. 1470. 
Ye cannot dispute except ye have a man In your own 
danger, to do him bodily lierm. 

Tyndale, Ans. to Sir T. More, etc. (Parker Soo. , I860), p. 186. 


- generic word, and U freely used for exposure of 

all degrees of seriousness : as, to bo In danger of catch- 
ing cold or of lieliig killed. Peril represents a seriouB 
matter, a great and iriiniliieiit danger. Jeopardy Is less 
coiiinion ; it has essentially the stunc moaning as petit. 
See risk, »i. 

Thetinn;, . 

hut that they may Ixdieve too little. 

We gat our bread wHIi the peril of oiir lives because ol 
tlie sword of tlie wlldeiiiess. laim. v. 0. 

A man may be liiinyed up by tlie altlution of ids wild 
desires to brave any imaginable peril. 

0. //. Leu'ee, Hpaiiisli Drama, 11. 

Why stand we In jeopardy every liour? 1 Cor. xv. 80. 

Wo are not to wait till great juibliii mlscliiefs come, 
till the Government Is overthrown, or liberty Itself put 
In jeopardy. B. Wchttcr, Speeoli, Senate, May 7th, 1834. 
danger) (dan'jAr), i\ t. [< danger, n.] To put 
in hazard ; oxpOHe to loss or injury ; endanger. 

Wlio, Iilgli ill name and power, 

Higher than liolh in blood uiid life, sliinds up 
For the main soldier; whose quality, going on, 

Tlie sides o' tlie world may danger. 

ShaJe., A. and G., 1. 2. 
If you refuse these graces, you may pull 
Perils on liSm you seem to lender so, 

And danger your own safety. 

Beau, and FI. ('?), Faithful Friends, 11. 2. 
dangerful (dSn'jAr-fhl), a. [< danger -h -/mI, 1 .] 
Full of danger ; dangerous; perilous. (Rare.] 
Lion, acorploii. Bear, and Bull, 

And other things less danger/ul. 

T. Ward, England's Hefurmattoii, p. 172. 

dangerfolly (dan'j 6 r-ful-i), adv. In a manner 
to expose to danger; dangerously. [Rare.] 


of this man. " J. 'l/dall, On Luke xi 

dangerleSB (dan'jAr-los), a. [< danger 4- -less.] 
Without danger or risk. [Rare.] 

His vertue U excellent in the dangerleue Aendomie of 
Plato, hut mine shewetli foortli her honourable face, in the 
buttallesof Marathon, Phamalin, Poitiers, and Agiiicuurt. 

Sir P. Sidney, Apol. for Poetrie. 

dangerous (dan' j 6 r-us), a. [< ME, daungerous, 
dangerus, < OF, dangeros, dangerous, dangerous, 
tlangereus, donjereus, F. dangereux, < danger, 
danger, -1- -eux, E. -ous,] 1. Involving or ex- 
posing to danger; perilous; hazardous; un- 
safe ; full of risk : as, a dangerous voyage ; a dan- 
gerous experiment; in a dangerous condition. 

To drive Infection from Uie dange.rotu year ! 

, Shak., Venus and Adonis, 1. 608. 

It is fangtrovs to assert a negative. Macaulay. 

2. .Liable to inflict injury or harm ; baneful in 
djBposition or tendency: as, a dangerous man; 

. a aangerous illness. 

What’s my uflenco 7 what have these years committed, 
That may be dangereu* to the Duke nr state? 

Beau, and Ff., Woman-Hater, v. 6. 
You are not safe whilst I live ; I am dangermu, 
Troubled extrenfely, even to mischief, Junius, 

An enemy to all good men. FUteher, Bonduoa, v. 4. 

3. In danger, as from illness ; in a perilous 
condition: as, he is not dangenm. (Holloq., 
and now only vulgar.] 
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Bit toind to itanMrout. 

Dru, The good god* cur« It I 

FUteher, Bonduco, iv. 8. 

Beserred; difficult; disdainful; haughty. 
He WM to ainfnl men not dtopitous, 

Ke ol hte epeohe dartperoue. 

Chaucer, Qen. Prol. to C. T., L 617. 
I wol yow telle s lltel thing in prose, 

That oughte lyken you, as 1 suppose. 

Or elles, certee ye hen to dauttfferoiu. 

Chawer, Prol. to Tale of Mellbeus, 1. 21. 
If she be rechelesse, I will be redy; 

If she lie davmggrowte, I will hyr pray. 

Political Pmmi, etc. (od, Furnivall), p. 166. 
Dangerous spaoe. See tpaee. ngyn. l, insecure, risky. 
daneCHTOUSly (dan'j6r-us-li), ode. With danger ; 
with risk of harm ; with exposure to injury or 
ruin; hazardously; perilously: as, to bo dan- 
gerously sick ; dangerously situated. 

A Satyr [satirej as it was borne out of a Tragedy, so ought 
to resemble his parentage, to strike high, and adventure 
dai\gf r(m»ly at the most eminent vices among the greatest 
persons. Milton, Apology for Smoctyranuus. 

dangerousness (dan'j6r-us-nes), n. Danger; 
hazard ; peril ; the state of being exposed to 
harm : as, the dangerousness of a situation or a 
disease. 


of fishes, the tenth g 

characterised by an anal S 

gate, with not fewer than 8 branched rays, and generally 
“ lateral line running along the low— ” * **-- 


inhabiting the fresh waters of southern Asia and eastern 
Africa. 

Danish (da'nish), a. and n. [< ME. Danish, De- 
nish, < AS. Denise (= D. Deensch = G. Ddnisch 
= Dan. Dansk = Sw. Dansk = Icel. Danskr, 
etc.) ; as Dane + -wAl.] I. a. Of or pertaining 
to Denmark or the Danes. 

Qo, captain, from me greet the DanUh king. 

Shak., Hamlet, iv. 4. 
Da nish ax, a battle ax of peculiar form, having no iplke 
or l)eak on the opposite sl<fe, but an 
extremely elongated blade. 

Then the Vanith ax burst in his 
hand first, 

That a sur weapon he thought sliold 


1 ^ 


ness ui the part atfected. 




danger-signal <dan'jer-sig^nal), n. A si^al 
ns^ to indicate some danger to be avoided. 
On railroads danger la commonly indicated by certain po. 
sttlons and colors of the movable arms of a semaphore, or 
by a red flag during the day and a red llglit at niglit. 

When he gives up the profitable application of hlstimo. 
It is then that, in railway language, “the danner-tiijuM 
la turned on.’’ OUuUUmr.. 

dangle (dang'gl), v . ; pret, and pp. dangled, ppr. 
dangling. [< Dan. dangle, dan^o, bob, = 8w. 
dial, ddngla, swing, = North Fries, dangeln; a 
secondary verb, from Dan. dingle s= 8w. aingla = 
Icel. dingUi, dangle, swing about ; e£. 8w. danka, 
saunter about; perhaps freq. of ding^, q. v.] I. 
intrans, 1. To hang loosely; bo suspended so as 
to be swayed by the wind or any slight force. 

He’d rather on a gibbet dandle. S. Butler, Hudibras. 

Uaterplllara, danftliwj under trees 
By sleiuler threads, and swinging in the breeze. 

X'owjmf, Tirocinium. 

They [peasant women I wear liroad straw hats, ami dan- 
pfingear-riiigaof yellow gold. Hoivellc, Venetian Life, vi. 
Hence — 2, To dance attendance ; hover long- 
ingly or importunately, as for notice or favors : 
used of persons, with aiout or after : as, to dan- 
gle about a woman ; to dangle after a great man. 

The Presbyterians, and otlier fanatics tliat danfile after 
them, are well Inclined to puli down tlio present establish- 
ment. Swift. 

n. trans. To carry suspended so as to swing; 
hold up with a swa^ng motion. 


Ballad cf King .drfAur (Child’s Bal- 
llads, I. 280). 

Danish balance. See balance. - 
Danish dog. .Same as balmatian 
doff (whlcli see, under dog). -Da- vi'ouVrte.Dii-* “ iMci; 
nun embroidery, (a) a name given uu MobiUer rranfuii.” > 
t<> the embroidery comnionly put 
upon borders of pocket liandkcrcliiefs, etc., white on 
white, and in patterns niuro or less imitating lace. (6) A 
kind of coarse needlework used to fill up open spaces in 
crochet- work, the threads being twisted and plaited toge- 
ther ill crosses, wheels, etc. 

U. n. The language of tho Danes : a Hcatuli- 
navian dialect, akiu to Norwegian, Icelandic, 
and Swedish. 

Daniflkf (da'nisk), a. [A variant of Danish, 
after Dan. Dansk.] Danish. 

Strange was her tyro ; for on her head a crowne 
She wore, much like unto a DantJik hood. 

S}mn»er, i'. <)., IV. x. SI. 

Danism^ (da'nizm), n. [< Dane -+■ -ism.] An 
idiom or peculiarity of the Danish language; a 
Dauicism. 

Wc find a decided tendency to cxlurminate DanUmc 
(In early Modern Swedlsli texts] and reintroduce native 
and partially antiquated forms. Plncge. Brit., XXI. 872. 

daili8in‘’^t (da'nizm]), w. [< (Ir. Savnaya, a loan, 
< (iapeifttv, lend, < 6avo{, a gift, loan.] The lend- 
ing of money upon usuiy. Wharton. 

Danltd (dan'It), n. [< Dan, one of the sous of 
Jacob and beotl of one of the tribes of Israel; 
in allusion to Oen. xlix. 16, “Dan shall judge 
his people, as one of the tribes of Israel,” or to 
the next vor.se, “Dan shall bo a serpent by tho 
way, an adder in tho path.”] A member of on 
alleged secret order of Monnons, supposed to 
have arisen in the early history of that sect, 
and to have been guilty of various atrocious 
crimes. The Mormons themselves deny the ex- 
istence of this order. 

If the enemies ef the Mormons are to be trasted, they 
have a secret liattalion of JJanitet, serpents in the palli, 
destroying angels, who are banded for any deed of daring 


ditp 

iiftwlrla'h ( dang 'kiah), a. [<<la»A;+-<sAi.] Some- 
what dank; moist. 

A dark and dankith vault. Shak.,C. of E., v. I. 

danlrnftwa (dangk'nes), ». Dampness ; humid- 
ity. 

The roof supported with four massie ptllars of white 
marble, which were ever moist througli the danhieste of 
the place. Sandye, Travalles, p. 131. 

dawlra (dangks), n. In coal-mining, black car- 
bonaceous shale. 

Daimdbrog, «. See Dnnebrog. 
dannemoirce (dau'e-mo-nt), n. [< Dannemora, 
a parish iu Sweden, + -ite‘^.] A variety of 
amphibolo. 

dantw (dftns), n. In her,, same as dancette, 1. 
danseuse (doh-sfez'). ». [F., fem. of danseur, 
a daucer, < danser, aanco,] A female dancer; 
specifically, a ballet-dancer. 

Dansker (dans'k^r), n. [< Dan. Dansker, a 
Dane, < Dansk, Danish.] A Dane. 


lid assussinatioii. 


eyes. Huxley, Lay .Sermons, p. .S4.8. 

dangleberry (dang'gl-ber^i), n. ; pi. dangkhcr- 
rics (-iz). [< dangk + fterryl.] Same as blue- 

tangle. 

dangleme&t (dang'gl-ment), n. [< dangle + 
-ment.] The state of dangling or of being dan- 
gled. 

The very suspension and danglement of any puddings 
whatsoever right over his Ingle-nook. 

Bulwer, Caxtons, vil. 1. 

dangler (dang'glfer), n. One who or that which 
dangles or hangs ; one who dangles about an- 
other. 

Dangler) at, toilets. 

Burke, To a Member of National Assembly. 

He was no dangler, in the common aeeeptatlon cf the 
Word, after women. Lamb, Modern Gallantry. 

Dauidsm (da'nl-sizm), ». [< *Danic (LL. 

Danicus), Danish, + -fern.] An idiom or pecu- 
liarity of or derived from the Danish language. 

The Intercourse [of Iceland] with Denmark began to 
leave its mark la loan-words and Danidemt. 

Kneyc. Brit., XII. S28. 

Daniellte (dan'iel-it), n. Same as Khlistie. 

Daniella (dan-i-el'ft), n. [NL., named from a 
Dr. Daniell, by whom the species was first col- 
lected.] A kgumlnous genus of tropical Africa, 
of a single speoies, D. tmrifera, in sierra Leone 
it is known as the bungo-tree, and yields a fragrant gum 
which is used as frankincense. 

Daxiiell battery, cell. See cell, 


N. A. Bco., July, 1862. 


dank (dangk), a. and n. [E. dial. var. donk, 
< ME. dank, adj. and n. ; prob. < Sw. dial, dank, 
a moist place in a field, a marshy piece of 
ground, = Icel. diikk (for *danku), a pit, pool. 
The Scund. word is by some supposed to oe a 
nasalized form of Sw. dagg = Icel. diigg (> E. 
dial, dagi), dew; but the relation is improb- 
able, and the usual occurrence of the ME. word 
in connection with dew is prob. due to allitera- 
tion: see ilagl, dew^. Tho Icel. ddkkr, dark, is 
of another root. There appears to be no con- 
nection with damp.] I. a. Damp; moist; sat- 
urated with cold moisture. 


Daniell hygrometer. See hygrometer. 

Danlo (dan^i-d), n. [NL. ; from a native E. Ind. 
name.] . A genus of oyprinoid fishes, typical of 
the group Danionina, inhabiting India. 
Dai&nina (dan-i-6-nl'nft), n. pi. [NL., < Da- 
nio{n-) + -inaS.] ' In Gttntber's clasBifloation 


Morte Arthure (E. E. T. 8.). 1. 311. 
My lips were wet, tny throat was cold. 

My gar:ucnts all were dank. 

Coleridge, Ancient Mariner. 
Let him hie him av. ay through tho dank river fog. 

Whittier, Mogg Megune, 1. 
= 8yi l. Damp, Humid, etc. Hee moiet. 

fi. »■ 1. Cold moisture ; unpleasant humid- 
ity. 

The rawlsh dank of . . . winter. 

Mareton, Antonio and Melllda, Prol. 
2. Water, in general. [Rare or obsolete in 
both uses.l 

Yet oft they quit 

Tile dank, and, rising on stllf tiennons, tower 
The mid aereai sky. MUton, P. L., vli. 441. 

dankt (dangk), V. t. [< ME. danken, donken; 
< dank, a.] To make dank; moisten. 

Achilles was angrot angardly sore ; 

Wrathet at bis wordes, wariuyt in yro ; 

Chaimget his cbere, chanfllt with hete. 

That the droupes, os a dew, dankit hi* fas. 

Destruetion qf Troy (B. B. T. 8.), 1. 7W8. 


Danskennan (dans'kdr-man), n . ; pi. Dansker- 
men (-men). A Dansker or Dane. 

Kings and jarls of the Norse or Dnntker-menimA sailed 
up tlie-Selno, and spread tlin terror of their plunderings 
and sluugliters through Kram-e. 

Sir E. Creatty, Kng. Const., p. 57. 
dant (dant), v. t. [K. dial,, var. of daunt, q. v.] 

1. To tamo; daunt (which see). — 2. To reduce 
metals to a lower temper. [I’rov. Eng.] 

dant (dant), n. [< dant, i:.] 1. In roal-mining, 
coal which is so much disintegrated as to be of 
no value. [North. Eng.]— •2, A heavy mot-al 
weight, of from 30 to 40 pounds, used to press 
down layers of provisions that are being packed 
iu casks. 

Dantean (dan 'te-au), a. [< Dan to + -an.] Same 
as JJantesquv. 

daDtell4 (nan-tel-d'), a. [< F. dcntcle, toothed, 
< dent, < L. dcn{t-)s = E, tooth.] In her,, same 
as dancvtld. 

Dantescan (dan-tes'kan), a. [As Dantesque + 
•an.] Same as Dantesque, [Karo.] 

Danteecan commentators and scluilara. 

Encye. Bril., V. 291. 

Dantesque (dan-tesk'), «. j;= F. dantesque, < 
It. dantesco, < Dante.] Having the character- 
istics of tho poet Dante or his works; resem- 
bling Dante or his style : more especially, char- 
acterized by a lofty and imiirossivo sublimity, 
with profound sadness. Also Dantean, 

To liim I Dante], longing wltli tin intensity wliloh only 
the word Dantetyue will express to reiilizc an ideal upon 
eurtli, and eontinniilly btiilicd and misunilerstood, tlie for 
greater part of Ms mature life must have been lalior and 
sorrow. Lowell, Among my Books, 2il ser,, p. 19, 

Dantist (dau'tist), n. [= It. dantista; as Dante 
+ -Mf,] A porsou especially interested or 
versed in the works of Dante and the literature 
concerning him. 

danton (dAn'ton), v. t. [Sc., a form of E. 
daunt,] 1. To subdue. 

To danton rebels and conspirators against him. 

Pitecottie, Chron. of Scotland, p. 87. 

2. To tame or break in (a horse). 

It berometh a prince best of any man to ijc a faire and 
good liorsemun : use, Uiercfore, to ride and danton great 
and courageous horses. 

(fnoted in Strutt'e Sports and Pastimes, p. 17. 

3. To intimidate ; daunt. 

Misohatitor fa' mo 
If aught of tlicc, or of tliy mammy, 

Sliall ever danton me, or awe me. Bum*. 

Dantonlan (dan-to'ni-an), a. [< Danton + 
-tan.] Of or pertaining to U. J. Danton. See 
Dantonist. 

Dantonist (dan'ton-ist), n. [< Danton •+• -wf,] 
An adherent of Georges Jacques Danton (1759- 
94), one of the principal loaders in the French 
revolution. 

Dantophilist (dan-tof'i-list), w. [< Dante + 
Gr. ibMiv. love, + -taf.] A lover of Dante or 
of his writings. 

The veneration of DnntophilUU for their master Is that 
of disciples for tlielr saint. 

LotivK, Among my Books, 2d ser., p. 26. 

Dantzic beer, water, etc. Hee the nouns. 
Dannbian (da-nu'bi-an), a. [< LL. Danuhius, 
L. Danuvius, Gr. Mv6vfiw( (G. Donau, etc.), the 
Danube.] Pertaining to or bordering on the 
Danube, a large river of Europe flowing into 


dap (dap), V. i. [Also dope; a form of o 

dop.] In angling, to d ’ 

gently into the water. 



dap 

With UieM— and a short line I shewed to angle for 
chub —you may dap« or dav. 

I. H'difon, Oomplote Angler, 1. 6. 

dapaticalf (da-pat'i-]^l), a. [< LL. dapaticus 
(rare), sumptuous, < L. dapn, a feast.] Sump- 
tuous in cheer, 

dapaf (^p), V- ; pret. and pp. doped, ppr. dop- 
ing. Same as dap. 

daphnad (daf'uaa), n. One of the Thymeleacew. 
iJntUey. 

daphnal (daf'ual), «. [< Daphne + -al.] In 
hot., of, pertaining to, or related to the daph- 
nads: as, the daphnal alliance (the daphnads 
and the laurels). See Daphne. 

Daphne (daf'ne), n. [NL., < h. daphne, < Gr. 
ddyiv//, the laurel, or rather the bay-tree (in 
myth, n nymph beloved of Apollo and meta- 
morphosed into a laurel), also, later, dd^vof, 
dial. M(^vri, also 6aixy>i, (hv^v^, prob. orig. 
*daFt»j z= (with var. term.) L. laurua, laurel; 
see Ltturus, laurel.'] 1. lu hot., 
a genus of small erect or trail- 


Vhymeleacca;, including about 40 
species of the temperate regions 
of Europe and Asia. Sumuof thespo- 
cles are cultlvatud in gardims for their 
beauty or fragrance, others are of inedlei- 
nal importance, and a few are cinployeti 
in the miinufaoturo of hemp and paper 
from the Umgh stringy hark. Tlie most 
generally known species are tltc daphne- 
orspurge-laurcl, />. Luurmhi, with ever- 
green leaves and green axillary flowers ; 
U)eniexere<in, O. Mezereum, with very fra- 
grant flowers; the spurge- flax, D. OnUH- 
um; and D. Cmnmin, a trailing shruh 
with a profusion of bright rose colored 
and exquisitely fragrant fl.iwers. The 
bark and the fruit of the inezereon ami 
some other species have strongly acrid 
properties, and have been used ' ' 


daphnomaacy (daf 'nf-man-si}, n. C< Ghr. 6A^vg, 
the laurel-tree, 4- pavrela, divination.] Sooth- 
saying by means of the laurel, 
dapifert (dap'i-fAr), n. [L., < daps, a feast, + 
^'erre s E. ocari.] A court official correspond- 
ing to the steward of an ordinary household. 
Bomotimes called diacthegn. 
dajjper (dap'6r), a. [< MIS. dajpsjr^prett^il^ neat, 
>cr, bravo, v«*' ' * 

■y, weighty, 

>avy, weight 
>avy, firm, 1 
and 8w. Uq 


lapper (dap'6r), a. [< ME. dajpar, pretty, nea 
< D. tlapjwr, bravo, valiant, = MLG. LG. da} 
per, heavy, weighty, strong, brav^ = OHG. 
tapfar, heavy, weighty, MHG. tapfer, dupfer, 
' ‘ ’ " m, bra • 



tapper, brave, prop, of D. 
. Pretty; elegant; neat; 

The danper ditties that I wont devise 
To fe»!de yuiithes foiiclo, and the flocking fry, 
Dcllghtcn imicli. Speiuer, Bhep. Cal., October. 
A spirit of dapper intellectual dandyism, of which elc- 

— . i - j-.-.... dohilltatlug spirltur” - 

covering, infecU too mm 
W hi Jude, Ess. and Rev., 

I, Small and active ; nimble ; brisk ; lively. 

A little dapper man. Milton, HUt. Eng., v. 

On the tawny sands and shelves. 

Trip the pert faeries and the dajtper elves. 

Milton, (Nonius, 1. 118. 
We (mankiiidl are tlajrper little husyhndies, and run 
this way and that way sii]>er8crviceal>ly. 

Kmergon, Civilization. 
[Now only sarcastic or contemptuous lu both 


senses.] 

dapperung (dap'f'r-ling), n. 
-hng^.] A dwarf; a little fel 


•hnj/L] , 

dapperpy (dap'6r-i)i), «. Of diapered and va- 
•iegttted woolen cloth. ' ’ 


[Scotch.] 


riowerinff })r4nch 
of Mezereoii 


daphnetin (daf'uct-in), n. [< Daphne 
+ -la*'^.] A orystulline substance derived from 
daphnin, having the formula CallaOa + HoO. 
Daphnla (daf'ni-U.), n. [Nij., < Gr. see 

Daphne.] A genus of minute fresh-water cla- 
docerous eiitomostra- 
couB crustaceans, the 
type of the family 
Daphniidai, and repre- 
sentative of the whole 
o«ier Daphniucea or 
Cludocera. The spi'cles 

are among the ninny small 
crnstHcenns known as wa- 
ler./teae. The best-known 
siiuclfls Is D. index, the 
“hranch-hornoa" waUir- 
llea, which is a favorite 
microscopic object. 



dapple (dap'l), w. and a. [< MB. ^‘dappd, * dap- 
put (in comp, dappul-gray : see dapple-gray), 
a spot, < Icel. depiU (for *dapill), a spot, a dot 
(hence depill, a dog with spots over his eyes) 
(s= Norw. dcpel, a pool, a splash of water or 
other liquid, a puddle, mud), < dapi = Norw. 
dope = Bw. dial, depp, a pool; of. Dan. dial, 
dupfjc, a hole whore water collects ; MD. dobhe, 
a pit, pool, = E. dial, duh, a pool: see d«62.] 

1. n. 1. A spot; a dot; one of a number of va- 
rious spots, as ou an animal’s skiu or coat. 

Hu Imd ... as many oyes on liis body as my gray mare 
hath dappuij. .Sir J‘. Hidney, Arcadia, li. '£l\. 

2. A dappled horse. 

n. a. Marked with spots; spotted; varie- 
gated with spots of different colors or shades 
of color : as, a dapple horse. 


snout, . 
a single central cumponml 
eye ; it is also fiiniished 
Slilo View ol Water-fles (/>«/*- with antciiiuu which net as 
IToiwIllng it through 

liig/7'.«ntemiule; /P',ma;iUihle; short H)>rinKS or jerks. 
/, ciimpeuiui eye simple cyo ; These animals are very 
M V' ['^’’.“’"*’'80'. n])iiudant lu many ponds 

fnm 'ms. omocegite ; k labium I "'‘I <tltcliea ; and 08 they ns- 
e. heart. snmearedcolorlnsummer, 


)8 which aiiounii 

ill stagnant water Imimrt to it tlic appearance id blood. 

Daphnlacea (daf-ni-n'se-ft), 11 . pi. [NL., < Daph- 
nia -h -acea.] The waier-lloas as a superfara- 
ily: same as Cladocera. 


daphniaceoUB (daf-nl-a'shius), a. Of or per- 
taining to the Daphniarea. 
daphniad (daf'ni-ad), n. [< Daphnla + -mD.] 
One of the Daphniidw or Daphnlacea ; a clado- 


dapple (dap'l), i). t. ; pret. and pp. dappled, ppr. 
dappling. [< dapple, «.] To spot; variegate 
with spots. 

The gentle day . . . 

Dapples the drowsy east with spots of gray. 

Shak., Much Ado, v. 8. 

A surface dappled o’er with shadows flung 

EYoin many a brooding cloud. Wordeworth. 

It is summer, and the flickering shadows of forest-leaves 
dapple the roof of tlie little (lorcli. 

iMuieil, Among my Hooks, Ist ser., p. 240. 

dapple-bay (dap'l-ba'), a. [< dapple + hatfi: 
see dapple-gray.] Of a b^ color variegated by 
dapples, or spots of a different color or shade, 
dappled (dap'ld), a. [< dapple, n., + -ed^,] 
Spotted; variegated with spots of different 
colors or shades. 


oerous crustacean a water-flea. 

daplmild (daf 'ni-id), n. [< Daphnia -I- -irfa.] 
Same as daphniad. 

Dapbaiidse (daf-ni'i-de), n. pi. [NL., < Daphnia 
+ -ida.] The family of water-fleas, typified 
by the genus Daphnia. It is sometimes conUsmii- 
nous with the order Clmloeera, and is then identical with 
Dajihniaem : but It is usually much restricted, as one ol 
about six families into which the daphniads are divided. 
Also Daphniadm, Daphnidea, Dajihnidm, Daphnidee, 
Daphmulee. 

daphnin (daf'nin), n. [< Daphne + -»n2.] A 
glucoside found in the bark and flowers of 
plants of the genus Daphne, it forms prUmatlc 
transparont crystals, having a Idtter taste. It has re- 
ceived the formula (IibHib 09 -I- eHoO. 

daphnioid (daf'ni-oid), a, and n. [< Daphnia 
+ -otd.] I. a. Resembling or pertaining to the 
Donhnfareo ; eladocerous, as a water-flea, 
n. n. A eladocerous crustacean. 

daphnoid (dof'nold), a. Same as daphnioid. 
JSnoyc. Brit. 


Ttic sky-lark shakos hts daj 


hts dappled wing. 

A*. Drake, Culprit Eay, p. 62. 

dapple-gray (dap'l-gra'), a. [< ME. dapple-, 
dappul-gray, < *dappel, *dappul, a spot (see 
dapple), + gray.] Of a gray color variegated 
by spots of a different color or shade. 

His steedo was ol dappel-grap. 

Chaucer, Sir Thopaa, 1. 173. 

Daption (dap'ti-on), ». [NL. (Stephens, 1825) ; 
also written DapHum, and Daptea; < Gr. 6&- 
■KTTK, an cater, < dditrziv, devour.] A notable 
genus of petrels, of the family Prooellariidae 
and section (JUatrelatem. They have the bill com- 
paratively dilatod, with a wide and partly naked tiiterra- 
mnl space, oblique sulci on the edge of the upiiur mandi- 
ble, a small weak unrais, and long nasal tubes ; a short, 


The type and only species Is D. eapenae, the damler, Capt 
pigeon, or pintado petrel. Calopetee (SundevoU, 1878) h 
a synonym, " * 


Dardaoian 




South AmeriMU Hawk t. Ha f trim ater). 

Is black with a white basal bar on the tail ; the produced 
cere and naked sides of the head are reddish. The length 
of the adult is about 1(1} Inches, 
dar^t, V. t. An obsolete form of dare^. 
dar'^ (dilr), n. Same as dace, 1. 
daraptl (<la-rap'ti)^ n. The mnemonic name 
given by Petrus Hispaniis to that mood of tho 
third figure of syllogism in which the two prem- 
ises arc univoi’sal and affirmative and tho con- 
clusion is particular and afflrniativo. These dis- 
tinctions of quantity and quality arc indicated by the 
three vowels of the word, o-n-t. The letter p indicates 
that the reduction to direct reasoning is to Iw performed 
by converting by accident the minor premise, and tho 
initial d shows that the direct mood so reached Is darll. 
The following is an example of a syllogism In daraptl : All 
grifllns breathe Arc; hut all grlfltns are animals; there- 
fore, some animals lireaUie tire. Some logicians deny the 
valhilty of this intx)d. 
darbar, n. S«o durbar. 
darbha (dilr'ba,), «. [Skt. darbka.] A coarse 
gras^ tho Poa cynaauroidea, much venerated by 
the Hindus, and employed by the Brahmans in 
their religious ceremonies, 
darby (dar'bi), n. ; pi, darbica (-biz). [Appar. 
from the personal name Darby or Derby. The 
phrase “father Derbies bands’? for handcuffs 
occurs in Gascoigne’s “Steele Glas” (1576).] 

1. pi. Handcuffs. [Slang.] 

Hark yo ! Jem Clink will fetch you tho darhita. 

Seen, Veverll of the Teak, xxxlU. 

2. A plasterers’ tool consisting of a thin strip 
of wood about 3 or SJ feet long and 7 inches 
broad, with two handles at the back, used for 
floating a ceiling. 

Darbyixes (dflr“bi-itB), n. pi. See Plymouth 
Bretnren, under brother. 
darcet (dttrs), n. [Also darae; < ME. darce, 
dnrae : see dace.] An earlier form of dace. 

Kooclie, darce, Mokerelle. 

Babee* Book (E. E. T. S,), p. 

Dardan (dkr'dan), a. and n, [< L. Dardanua, 
adj., < Dardanua, w. Mp^avoc: see def.] I. a. 
Pertaining or relating to Dardanus or Dardania, 
an ancient city near the later Troy in Asia Mi- 
nor, or to its people, the Dardani, named from a 
mythical founder, Dardanus, ancestor of Priam, 
kin£ of Troy: hence, in poetical use, Trojan. 

n. n. An inhabitant of Dardanus or Darda 
nia ! poetically, a Trojan. 

Daroanian (d&r-da'ni-to), a. and n. [< L. Dar- 
daniua = Dardanua: see Dardan.] Same as 
Dardan. 


daring'liardy 

dardawittUlt (dftr^^'iii-um), n. [Neut. of L. daren, abate, become oalm, compose. Perhaps dUTff (d&rg), v, i. [So., < darg, n.] To be em* 
Dardaniue: see Dardonian.} A bracelet. ult. a secondary form of ME. doses, be stupo- ployed at day-'work, 

fie^ tr. stupefy, daze : see dose.'] I. intratts. oiwl to fa' to wark that'* killing, 

1 . To be in fear ; tremble with fear ; be stupe- I'o commou <li 


A gulden ring that ihinei upon thy thumb, 

Atout thy wrist the rluh Dardanium. 

Herrick, Hcsperldes, p. 28. 
dardy-Une (dUr'di-lIn), ». [< *dardv (< F. 
daraer, dart, shoot, harpoon, spear, < dard, E. 
dart\ q. V. ) + line.^ A kind of rigging of lines 
used to oatoh herrings, a piece of lead about i} 
jK>und» In weight U attached to a Hue, which carries at 
short iutorvals transverse pieces of wlialebonc or cane hav- 
ing unbaltod hooks at either end. Hay, British Fishes. 
(Local, Kng.1 

dare^ (dSr), v. t. ; pret. dared or durst, pp. 
dared, ppr. daring. [A form orig. indicative, 
< ME. Ist (and 3d) pers. sing, dar, der, dear, < 
AS. dear, dearr (for *dears) s= OS. gi-dar = 
OFrios. dor, dar, also by confusion thor, thur, 
= MLG. dar = OHO. gi-tar, MHO. tar, gi-tar = 
Dan. forssSw. fdr=Ooth. ga-dars, I dare, an old 
preterit present, with new inf., ME. durren, darn 
(also by conformation daren, darn), < AS. dur~ 
ran = OH.gi-durran = OFries. *dura, •dora, also 
by confusion *thura, *thora, = MLG. doren = 
OHO. gi-turran = loel. thora = Sw. tdra = Dun, 
turde = Goth, f/a-daiirsan (with new weak pret- 
erit, E. durst, < ME. durate, dorste (two sylla- 
bles), < AS. dorste (for *dora-de) =s OS. gi-dorsta 
= OFries. dorste, thorate ss MLG. dorste = OHQ. 
*gi-torsta, MHG. torate z= Icel. thordhi = Sw. 
torde = Dan. turde = Goth, ga-daursta), daro, 
= Gr. Oapadv, dapgeiv, be bold, dare (fiapaix, 
(tpaob^, bold), = OBulg. drdsati, dare, = Skt. 

dharsh, dare. In some forms, as the ME., 
Pries., and Soand., there is confusion with a 
different preterit verb, ME. tharf, also darf, < 
AS. ttwarf, inf. thurfan, = OFries. thurf, inf. 
*lhurva, = OHG. durfan s= Icol. thurf a = Goth. 
thaurban, havo need, which in D. aurven = G. 
diirfen, dare, has completely displaced the fonn 
corresponding to E. dare : see darf, tharf.'] 1. 
To bo bold enough (to do something) ; have 
courage, strength of mind, or hardihood (to 
undertake some action or project) ; not to bo 
afraid; venture; followed by an infinitive (with 
or without to) as object, or sometimes, by el- 
lipsis, used absolutely. 

I darr do all that may become a man ; 

Who daree do more, u none. 

Shak., Macbeth, t. 7. 

And what they da« to dream of dare to do. 

Lowell, Comm. Ode. 
(Originally and still often used In the third person of the 
present tense without a peraoiial terminution, and In such 
CUSH always followed by the intlnltivu without to: as, he 
dare not do It. 

Lo, (Jonsciunce dnoth chide ! 

For losse of cotel he dar not flat. 

Hymn* (o Ptr^in, etc. (E. E. T. . 8 .), p. 68 . 

One darei not light a laigo candle, except coinpuny's 
coming in. Steele, Lying Ig)Vcr, Iv.J 

2. To venture on ; attempt boldly to perfonn. 

But this thing dare not. Shak., Teinimst, ill. 'i. 

8. To challenge ; provoke to action, especially 
by asserting or implying that one lacks courage 
to accept the challenge ; defy : as, to dare a 
man to tight. 

1 taught him how to manage arms, to dare 
An enemy, to court both death and dangers. 

Beau, and FI., Laws of Candy, v. 1. 
I whipt him for robt)ing an orchard once wlien lie was but 
a child — 

“ 'I'lie farmer dared me to do It," ho said ; ho was always 
so wild. Tennymn, Rlzpuli. 

4. To arouse: rouse. [Prov. Eng.] — i dare say, 
1 suppose or believe ; I presume ; I think likely ; a weak 
afllrinatlon, generally Implyingsome degree of Indlfferoiice 
in assertion or assent. 

Jonetdi S. 0, yog, 1 And great use in that screen. 

Sir Peter T. J dare say you must, certainly. 

Sheridan, School for Scandal, Iv. 8 . 
dare^ (fiSr), n. [< dare^, v.] If. The quality 
of being daring; venturesomeness; boldness; 
dash; spirit. 

It lends a lustre, and more great opinion, 

A larger dare to your great enterprise. 

Shak., 1 Hon. IV., Iv. 1 . 

2. A challenge; defiance. 

Sextus Pompelus 
Hatii given the dare to Ceosar. 

Shak., A. and C., t. 2. 
To take a dare, to receive a challenge without aooept- 
iug It. (Colloq.J 

It was not consonant with the honor of such a man os 
Bob to take a dare ; so agaluat flrst one and then another 
aspiring hero he had fought, until at length there was none 
tlmt Ventured any more to “ jrive d dare" to the victor of 
so many battles. E. Eggleston, The Graysons, x, 

dare^t (dSr), «. [< MB. daren, darien, dayren, 
be or lie In f earj^terrify ; of. Sw. darra, trem- 
ble, sliiver, ss Dan. dirre, tremble, quiver, 
vibrate, ss LG. bedaren, become still, s D. be~ 


>u daty/wt^. 


fallouHty, Poems, p. 110. 


fled or dazed with fear. Bpooifioally — 2. To , , . , 

lie still in fear j lurk in drea<l ; especially, lie daxgOT (dilr'g6r), ». [As darg + -ofi *, luL a 
or S(piat close to the ground, like a frightened oontr. of day-worker.] 


bird or hare ; look anxiously around, as such a 
lurking creature. 


] A day-worker. [Scotch.] 

The croonin' klu the byre drew nlgb, 

'llio darger loft his thrift. 

, .Li, , , Border Minstrelsy, HI. 867. 

J hesc weddid men that lye and dare, , ...... •!_ rim 

A» 111 a forme llili a wory bare. datgle (dAr'gt), n. [E. dial. ; origin obsoure. Of. 

Chaucer, Shipman's Tale, 1. 108. dnrga.] A local English name of the ooal-fish. 
I. To droop ; languish. dargB (dllrgz), ». [Gt. dargic.] A local Scotch 

II. trana. 1. To strikr ' ^ 


> strike with fear; terrify; name of the whiting. 


daric (dar'ik), w. [< NL. daricua, < Qr. dapetxiSf 
ar, my bread for to tuiggo (so. <TTar//p, stater), said to havo boon first coined 

‘ " * " by Darius I., king of Persia, and hence derived 

< Aapelof:, OPers. Daryavuah, Darius, but prob. 
of other origin, perhaps < dariku, a Babylonian 
word, said to inenn ‘a weight’ or ‘measure.’] 
A gold coin current in antiquity throughout 
the Persian empire, and also in Greece. It wm 


daiuit; dismay. 

Till 1 come to my kytli, can I non ntidr. 

Destruction of Troy (E. E. T. S.), 1. 13560. 

For I have done tlnmo folllea, those mad mlsehiufs. 

Would dare a woman. 

Beau, and FI., Maid's Tragedy, iv. 1. 

2. To ton-ify and catch (larks), ns by moans - - 

of a mirror or a piece of red cloth or by walk- bhr“ ry 

liig round with a hawk on the flat whoro they - * ■ 
are eronehing, and then throwing a net over 
them. 

Enclos'd the bush ulH)Ut, and there him tooku. 

Like darred Larke. Speneer, F. Q., Vll. vl. 47. 

If wo live tliiis tamely, 

To be thus Jade<l liy a tilece of scarlet, 

Farewell iioliility ; let liis grace go forward. 

And dare na witli bis enp, like larks. 

Slutk., Hen. VI If., HI. 2. 


tliiek, H 


il welglied rattier 


than an SngHsh i 
ereign. It bus no Inscrip- 
tion ; the obverse typo l» 
tlie king of Peislii rejire- 
sented us nn archer or 
bearing a spear; tlio re- 
verse. usually ttii Irregu- 



le nritlsh Mumuiii. t Slsa 


larks. 


found in the Pnnjftb.— Silver dario, the principal 
silver coin of aneient Persia, closely resenibllng the gold 
'J'he (tire for larks, or mlrrorsurrounded by smaller ones, ‘larlc, ami speciflnally ealletl the riglos, but also known by 
over the mantel-piece, wbieh exercised many cuimuontH- th>-' naiuo dar\e in ancient os well os modern times, 
tors on the print, appears in the picture. daTil (da'ri-i), w. The innoinouic name given 

The Athenivum, Jan. 28, 1888 , p. 122. by PotruH Hispaiius to that direct mood of the 
dare^ (dar), «. [Also written dar (ME.), < F. first figure of syllogism in which the major 
liard (pron. dilr), and in older form dart (and premise is universal and affirmative, and the mi- 
iu another form dorse, darce, > E. dace); all nor premise and conclusion are particular and 
ult. ideuticnl with dart, a missile : see done and afllriuative. Tlieso dlstinetions of (luantlty and qiial- 
dartl.] Snme as dace, 1. [Local, Eng.] we Indicated by tlio three vowels of tliu woifl, 

ijrej. . AMiddl,, EiugliJ, fom ol ,Lr. ±,,': ^ 

daredevil (dar'dev'l), n. and a. [< dare, v., + b„„, g,,,,,,, i,„j,it8 are laudable, 

obj. dctdl.] I. n. One who fears nothing and darillg (dur'ing), n. [Verbal n. of dartd, r.] 
will attempt uuythiug; a reckless fellow; a Advontui'ons courage; intrepidity; boldness; 
desperado. adventurousness. 

A humorous dni-«-(fep»f— the very man to suit my piir- daring (dSr'ing), a. [Ppr. of dare^, r.] 1. 

P'Mc. Bulxeer. Possessing or springing from adventurous cou- 

II. «. Characteristic of or appropriate to a rage; bold; fearless; adventurous; reckless, 
daredevil ; reckless ; iuconsiderately rash aud 
venturesouK'. 


I dunlit if Kelieeca, whom wo have seen piously praying 
(or consols, would have exchanged her iwverty and the 
dare-deinl excitement and cliances of her life (or Osborne's 
money and tlie humdrum glooin wliicli uiivelnped liim. 

Thackeray, Vanity Fair, xlii. 
daredevillsm (dgr'dt>v''l-izm), n. [< daredevil 
+ -t'/tw.] Hame as darcderUlry. 
darede'Vlltry (dSr'dov'l-tri), w. [< daredevil 
■f -try, for -ry, ns in deviltry.] The character 
or conduct of a daredevil; recklessness; veu- 
turesomoness. 


To this day wo may discern in many parts of our flnan- 
dal and eommerdal system tlie marks of tliat vigorous In- 
tellect and daring spirit. Manaulay, Hist. Eng., xx. 
2. Audacious; impudent. 

Is there none 

Will tell the King I love him tho' so late? 

Now — ore ho goes to tlio great Battle? none : 
Myself must tell him in that purer life, 

But now It were too daring. Tennyson, Guinevere. 
= Syn. I. Dauntless, undaunted, heroic. 


daring-dof, derring-dof, «. [A phrase adopted 

...„ ...de guardian addressed liiiiiself to the modiftea- by Speusor, iu tho eiToneous spelling dern'nr; do 
tion of this facial expression; it had not eiioiigli of mod- (which through him and his imitators has be- 
esty in it, lor iiistuiice or of dare-rfee^ come familiar in literature), from Ghauepr: ME. 

J* duryng do, etc., a syntactic so- 

dare-doingf, der-domgt. a. [round only m qupnce,consi8tingofdorrywf/,f/d/-y«»/, 0 tc.,n)od. 
the second snelling, used by Spenser, as if ppr. daring, verbal n. of dorren, durren, 'mod. darei, 
of dare do takeu as a single verb in tho jiassage with inf. don, do, followed by that ( ‘that which’), 
from Glmiienr oiled under darina-da. See ,lar. gtc. The associated phrase to dorre do, in the 
last lino of tho passage from Chaucer, oonsists 
of the inf. do, depending on tho inf. dtorc, durre, 
dare. The passage in Chaucer is as fallows : 


from Chaucer cited under daring-do. See dar- 
ing-do,] During; bold. 

Me ill besits, tliut in der-doing nrnies 
And honours suit my vowed dales do spend. 

St>enser, F. Q., II. vll. 10. 

darefolt (dSr'fOl), a. [< dard + -ful] Full of 
defiance. 


And eertaynly in storye it is founde 
Tliat Trollus was nevero unto no wight. 

As in ills tyme, In no degre sccoinide, 

In dorrimg-don [var. duryng do, dorynge to do, 16th 
cent. ed. daring do] that longeth to u Knyglit ; 
A1 myglite a geaunt paeaen liym of myglit, 

His horte ay with tlie flrsle and wiUi the bosto 
8 tod paregnl, to dorre don [var. durre to do, dore don, 
lOtll cent. ed. dare donj that hym Icste. 

Chaucer, Trollus, v. 887.) 


darer (dSrtor), n. One who dares or defies; a 
challenger. 

Don Michael, Leon ; another darer come. 

Fletcher, Kule a Wife, HI. I. 

darft, V. See that/. 

darg (dllrg), «. [Sc., sometimes spelled dargue, 
formerly dark, a contr. of datcerk, daywerk, day- 
work = day-work : tieo day-toork.] 1. A day’s 
work; a task for a day. It is sometimes redun- 
dantly called day's darg. 

I can do os gude a day’s darg as over I did in my life. 

Scott, Monastery, ill. 

Tliey (the tenants] are subject also to a darg (or day’s 
work) for every acre. Statist. Aco. of Scot., VIII, 602. 

Hence — 2. A certain task of work, whether daring-glasst (dar'ing-glks), ». A mirror used 
more or less than the measure of a day. for danng larks. Bp. Gnuden. 

Ho never wrought n good dark, that went grumbling daring-hardyt(dar'ing-httr‘'di), n. Foolhardy; 
AeUy, Scotch Frovorbs, p. 148. audacious. iSAui;., Rich. II., i. 3. 


Daring deeds; daring action. [An intondod 
“archaism”; see etym.] 

For ever, who in derring-doe were dreade, 

Tile loftio verse of hem was loved aye. 

Spenser, Slieii. Cal., October. 

dsring-doerf, derrlng-doerf, w. [Hco daHng- 
do.] A daring and bold doer. 


about 



dftrlaffly 

ila.yiny1y (dSr'ing-11), adv. 1. THth boldness or 
audacity; boldly; courageously; fearlessly. 
Your l)rother, flreil wUh »ncce«», 

Too dariiifiii/ upon tlio (oo ili<l |ire«8. 

Lord llali/ax, On Trliice of Denmark's Marriage. 

5. Defiantly. 

Some of the Krent iirliiciples of religion are every day 
openly and rtnrijiylit nttucked from tlie press. 

JJp. Alter bury. 

daringneSB (<lar'ing-nos), ft. Boldness; cou- 
rageousitoHs ; uudaciousuoss. 

Tito greatness ami tiarinf/ruee of our eriines. 

Lji. Atlerbur}/, Works, IV. iv. 
dark^ (divrk), ft. and M. [< ME. dark, dork, doork, 
a. aiitl n., < AS. dcorc, a., dark. Connections 
uncertain.] I. «. 1. Without light; marked 
by the abaenco of light ; unilluminated ; shad- 
owy : as, a dark night ; a dark room. 

And aftre tliel inukeii tlic nyglit so derk that no man 
may see no thing. MandevilU, Travels, p. 237. 

2. Not radiating or rpflecting liglit ; wholly or 
partially black or gray in appearance; having 
the quality opposite to light or white : as, a 
dark object ; a dark color. 

The Him U. me Is dark, 

And silent os the moon. 

Milton, .S. A., 1. 86. 

Lovely In your strength, as is the light 
Of a dark eye In woman ! 

fii/mi, CUlldo Harold, ill. 02. 
A dusky barge, 

Dark as a funeral aearf from stein Ui stern. 

Teniii/eon, JMorto d'Artliur. 

3. Not fair: applied to the complexion : as, the 
(torfc-skinned races. 

Anil round about the keel with faces pale, 

Dark faees pule against that rosy llame. 

The mlld-eyed melaiiehuly Lotos-eaters came. 

Tennyeon, Isjtos-Eaters. 
Differing only ns sisters may dllTsr, as when one Is of 
lighter and another of darker eomplexion, 

QlaeUUme, fpmted In S. Dowell's Taxes In England, 11. 84.<, 

4. Lacking in light or brightness; shaded; 
obscure : as, a drirX- day ; the dark recesses of a 
forest. Hence — 6. Characteri'/.ed by or produ- 
cing gloom; dreary; cheerless: as, a drtfw time 
in the affairs of the country. 

,So dark a mind within me dwells. 

Tennyron, Maud, xv. 
There Is, in every true woman's heart, a spark of heav- 
enly Hra, whieh . . . heums uml hlaxes In the dark hour 
of adversity. trriiuj, Sketch-Book, p. a«. 

Alone, In that dark sorrow, hour after hour crept hy. 

Whittier, Cussumlra Southwick. 

6. Threatening; frowning; gloomy; morose; 
as, a dark scowl. 

All men of dark tempers, ueeordliig to the'r degree of 
melancholy or enthusiasm, may timl conveitts lil ted to t heir 
humours. Addimm, 'Travels in Italy. 

Ho all In wrath he got to horse and went ; 

While Arthur to the haiiqilet, dark in mood, 

PuMt, thinking "Is It T.uiieelot who hath come?" 

Trnnymn, Lancelot and Eluiiio. 

7. Obscure; not easily perctnved or undoi'stood; 
difUeult to interpret or explain: as, a dark say- 
ing; a (Utrk passage in an author. 

What may seem dark at the llrst will afterward ho found 
wore plain. Hooker, Eecles. PoUty, 1. 1. 

What's your dark meaning, mouse, of this light word? 

Shak., L, L. L., v. 2. 
Wise philosophers hold all writings Ui he fruitful in the 
proportion they are dark, SiaiJ't, Tale of a Tub, x. 

Hence — 8. Concealed; secret; mysterious; in- 
scrutable • as, keep it dark. 

Day, mark’d as with some hideous crime, 

When the dark hand struck down thro' time, 

And caiieelTd nature's best. 

Teiinytim, In ^femoriam, Ixxll. 
Vrocisely wbut is to bo the manner and measure of our 
knowledge. In Ibis iuller and more glorious revcdatlon of 
the future. Is not clear to us now, for that Is one of the 
dark things, or mysteries, of our |iresent state. 

liuehnell, Homions for New Life, p. 160. 

9t. Blind; sightless. 

I, dark In light, exposed 
To dally fraud, contempt, abuse, and wrong. 

MilUm, H. A., 1. 7.6. 
ITr. Heyllii (author of y“ Geography) preach'd at y® Ahhoy. 
... He was, I think, at this time quite dacl'c, and so had 
bell for some yeares. Kvetyn, Diary, March 20, 1061. 

Thou wretched daughter of a dark old riiau, 
Goiiduet luy weary ateps. Dryden a nd Lee, lEdlpus. 
10. Unenlightened, eitlior mentally or spiritu- 
ally ; characterized by backwardness in learn- 
ing, art, science, or religion ; destitute of know- 
ledge or culture; ignorant; uninstnicted ; rude; 
iiuoivilized : as, the dark places of the earth ; 
the dark ages. 


The age wherein he [Bomer] liv’d waa dart; but be 
Could not want sight who tau|^t the world to lee. 

Sir J. Denham, Progress of Learning. 
Tliere are dark regions of the earth where we do not ex- 
pect to find a righteous man. 

HMiotheea Saera, XLIII. 480. 

11. Morally black; atrocious; wicked; sinister. 
Fit vessel, flttoat imp of fraud, in whom 
To enter, and his dark suggestions hide. 

MUton, P. L.. lx. 00. 

Bhaine from our hearts 
Unworthy wts, 

The fraud designed, the purpose dart. 

Whittier, Eve of Election. 

Dark ages. Sec Dark days, specifically, days 


which the B< 


.r dry 


mists that artlHcial lights have to be used for 

more days contlnnously, and day seems literally turned 
Into night. .Such a day was May letli, 1780, in New Eng- 
land ; and others of less extent were August 9th, 1782, 
and Getolier 2l8t, 1816. The most remarkable case on 
record Is the dry fog of 1783, when the sun was obscured 
by a bluish haze for many days in the summer, through- 
out Europe, northern Africa, and to aome extent In Asia 
and North America.— Dark beat, the heat due to the in- 
visible ultra-red heat-rays of the aractrum. See spectrum. 
—Dark horse, see Aorse.— Dark moon. Sec moon. - 
Dark room, in pholoit. , a room from which all actinic rays 
of light have lieeii excluded, used In the processes connected 
with the sensitizing of plates for exposure, for placing tho 
plates in and lakiiig them from the plate-holders or dark 
slides In which they ere transported and exposed in the 
camera, and for the development of the picture after ex- 
posure. 

It Is most cHsentlul in all photographic processes to em- 
ploy what is termed a dark room. . . . Tills dark room is 
not without light, hut its light is of a (luality such us In no 
way affects the plate. Sjtnn, Eneyc. ManuL, p. 1636. 
To keep dark, t« Iw quiet, slUmt, or secret concerning a 
matter. 

II. n. 1. Tho absence of light ; darkness. 

Till the derke was don, »fe the day sprange, 

And tho sun in his serele set vppo lofte. 

Destruction of Troy {E, E. T. .8.), I. 6062. 

I lielleve that men are generally still a little afraid of 
the dark. Thorrau, Walden, p. 142. 

Mom hroudeird on the liorders of the dark. 

Tennyson, Fair Women. 

2. A dark place. 

Ho 1 wilt in the wod and the wlldo holtis, 

ffer fro my feres, and no frelku horde, 

TUI 1 drogh to a derke., and the dere lost. 

Destruction of Troy (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 2.WI. 

It is not the shallow mystery of those small darks which 
are enclosed Ity caves and oniiiibliiig dniiueoiis; it Is tlye 
iiiifathoinahle mystery of the sunlight ami tho sun. 

•S'. Lanier, The English Novel, p. 47. 

3. A dark hue ; a dark spot or part. 

Some darks had been disi-overed. Shirley. 

With the Hiiiull toiiehes, ellaee tho edges, rcintoreo the 
darks, and work the whole delleaUdy together. 

Jiuskit), Elemeiits of Drawing, p. 61. 

4. A state of concoalmcnt ; seerocy : as, things 
done in the dark. 

I am in the dark tii all the world, and my nearest friends 
behold me hut in a cloud. 

Sir T. Kromie, Ridlglo Medici, II. 4. 
6. An obscured or unenlightened state or con- 
dition; obscurity; a state of ignorance: as, I 
am still in the dark regarding his intentions. 

While lueu are In the dark they wlU he always quarrel- 
ling. Stilliiipfteet, Heriiioiis, 1, ill. 

As to Its I the city of Quiiiam'sl distance from the .Sea, Its 
bigness, strength, riches, Ac., 1 ani yet in the dark. 

Dumpier, Voyages, II. I. 7. 

Wo are . . . in tlio darJtrcspectliigthuofllceof thelarge 
vIsciiB called the spleen. 

Huxley ami Ytmmans, ITiysiol,, { 160, 
Dark of the moon. Hee m<sm. 
dark^ (dkrk), adv. [< durfcl, a.] In the dark ; 
without light. 

1 see no more In you 

Than without candle may go dark to bed. 

Shak., As you Like It, ill. 6. 

darkM ^dttrk), v. [< ME. darken, derken, < AS. 
*deorcian, in comp, "d-deorcian (Somnor), make 
darl^ < deorc, dark: see dark\ «.] I, inlram, 

1. To grow or become dark ; darken. 

The sonne darked * withdrewe Ids lyght. 

Jnsejdi of Arimathie (E. F,. T. 8.), p. 40. 

2, To remain in tho dark; lurk; lie hidden or 
concealed. 

And ther sho syt and darketh wonder stille. 

Chaucer, Good Women, 1. 810. 


n. tram. To make dark; darken; obscure. 
Fair when that cloud of pride, which oft doth dark 
Her goodly light, with smiles she drives away. Spenser. 
Pagan Poets that audaciously 
Haue sought to dark the ever Memory 
Of Gods greeat works. 

Sylvester, tr. of I)u Dartaa’a Weeks, It., Eden. 
Dark thy clear glass with old Falernian wine. 

B. Jonson, tr. of Martial's Epigrams, vill. 77. 

dark*-*! (dark), n, [The more orig. form of darg, 
ult. a oontr. of day-work; see darg,"] An obso- 
lete form of darg. 


(Urk-ftpostroDlie (dark'arpo8'tr$-f$), n. See 

apostrophe^, 2. 

dark-arches (dkrk'Ur'chez), n. A Britieh 
nootiiid moth, Hadena monoglypha. 
darkemon, n. Same as adarkoh. 
darken (dar'kn), v. j;< dark^ + -6»i. Cf, darfci, 
».] I. intram. 1. To grow dark or darker. 

Home little of this marvel he too saw, 

Keturnlng o'er the plain that then began 
To darken under Camelot. Tennyson, Holy Grail. 
1’he autumnal evening darkens round. 

M. Arnold, The Grande Chartreuse. 

2. To grow less white or clear ; asHume a darker 
hue or appearance: as, white paper darkens 
with age. 

II. tram. 1 . To deprive of light ; make dark 
or darker: as, to darlwn a room by closing the 
shutters. 

They I the locusts] covered tho face of the whole earth, 
so that the land was darkened. Ex. x. 16. 

Whether the darken'd room to muse Invite, 

Gr whiten'd wall provoke the skewer to write. 

/*»;«>, Imlt. of Horace, II. 1. 97. 
lletiiriied to London, she [Mrs. Urowuliigl began the life 
which she enntltiiicd fur so many years, confined to one 
large and commodious, but darkened chamber. 

J’en Portraits qf Literary Women, II. 101. 

2. To obscure or shut out the light of. 

It blows also sometimes very hard from tbe south west ; 
and when these winds are high, it raises the sand In such 
a manner that It darkens the sun, and one cannot sec the 
distance of a quarter of a mile. 

j’oeocke. Description of the East, I. 196. 
Mr. Bucket came out again, exhorting the othcra U> be 
vigilant, darkened his lantern, and once more took his seat. 

Dickens, Bleak House, Ivll, 

3. To render less white or clear; impart a 
darker hue to: as, exposure to the sun darkens 
the complexion. 

A picture of his little cousin, truthfully painted, her 
face, darkened by the sun, contrasting strongly with the 
clear white of her dress, veil, and garland, 

St. Nicholas, XV. 10. 

4. To obsoure or cloud the meaning or intelli- 
geneo of; perjilox; render vague or uncertain. 

Who is this that darkenelh counsel hy words witlioul 
knowledge? Job xxxviil. 2. 

lz)vc is tlio tyrant of Hut heart : It darkens Iloason, con- 
founds discretion. Ford, Lover's Melancholy, 111. 3. 

-Such was his wisdom, that his coiilldcnce did sttidum 
darken his furosight, especially in things near hand. 

Bacon, Hist. Hen. VII. 

6. To render gloomy ; sadden. 

All joy Is darke.tted, the mirth of tho land is gone. 

Isa. xxiv. II. 

Calvin, whoso life was darkened hy disease, had a mor- 
bid and gloomy clement in his theology. 

./. /'. Clarke, SeU-Cnlturo, p. 04. 
6. To doprivo of vision; strike with blindness. 
Let their eyes bo darkened, that they may not see. 

Rom. xi. 10. 

Hence — 7. To deprive of intellectual or spir- 
itual light; sink in darkness or ignorance. 

'Jlicir foolish hoart was darkened. Rom. I. 2t. 

8. To sully ; make foul ; make loss bright or 
lustrous. 

I must not think there arc 
Evils enow to darken all his giKulness. 

.Shak., A. and C., 1. 4. 
Yon are darken'd In this action, sir, 

Even hy yonr own. Shak., Cor., Iv. 7. 

9. To hide ; couceal. 

'I’he veil that darkened from onr sidelong glance 
The Inexorable face. Lowell, Agassiz, i. 1. 

To darken one’s door, to enter one's house or room as 
a visitor : generally or always with an implication that 
tho visit is unwelcome. 

Oh, pity me then, when, day by day. 

The stout tleiul darkens my parlor door, 

Whittier, Demon of tho Study. 

darkener (dar'kn-6r), n. One who or that 
which darkens. 

He ISiimnor] wi 
out knowledge. 

darkey. »• See darky. 

darkfut (dftrk'ffdh »- CME. derk/ul; < dark\ 
«., + -ful, 1.] Full of darkness. 

All thy My shall te darkful. Wyelif, Luke xl. 34. 

darkheadt, n. [ME. dcorkhede, derkhede, dure- 
hede; < dark^ + -head.'] Darkness. 

A1 o tide of tho dal wo wore In durchede. 

St. Brandan, p. 2. 

dark-houset, n. A mad-house. 

Love Is merely a madness, and, I tell you, deserves as 
woU a dark house and a whip as madmen do. 

Shak., As you Like It, 111. 2. 
darkle (dar'kl), t’. i.; pret. and pp. darkled, 
ppr. darkling. [Assumed from darkling, adv., 
regarded as a ppr.] 1. To appear dark; show 
indistinctly. 



dMkto 

To the rigMtowvnAribur'B lofty aeal; , . . to the left 
datUe* tbe oMtIe, Blackwood' a Mag. 

2, To become dark or gloomy. 


darkling (dftrk'llng), odt). [ss Bo. darkling ; < 
drtrJfci + dim. 1. In the dark. 


singe aanutiig, uuu ui •hkul , 

Tunes her nocturnal note. Milton, V. L., 111. 3i 
That though I wrestle darkling with the tiend. 

1 shall o’ercoine It. J. Baillie. 

Hence— 2. Blindly; uncertainly. 

Do nations float darkling down the stream of the ages, 
. . swaying with every wind, and Ignorant whither they 
aro drifting? Bancroft Hist. Const., II. a. 

^arlcHng (dark'ling), a. [Ppr. of darkle, r.] 

1, Dark; obscure; gloomy. 

And down the darkling precipice 
Are dash'd Into the deep abyss. 

Moore, Klre Worshippers. 
What storms our darkling pathway swept ! 

Whittier, Pusan. 

2, Blinded. 

The falconer started up, and darkling as he was for 
his eyes watered too fast to permit his seeing anything — 
he would soon have been at close grips with his insolent 
adversary. .S'cott, Abbot, vlx. 

3, Rendering dark ; obscuring. 


darkling-beetle (dftrk'ling-bs^tl), n. A name 
of the hlaps mortisaga, a black beetle of tbo 
family Tenebrionida. It is about an inch long, 
atid is found in collars, caverns, and other dark 
places. 8oe cut under Jilaps. 
darklinga (dilrk'lingz), adv, [8c. darkling; < 
Fi. darkling + adverbial suffix -«.] In the dark. 

Thou wouUlest fain persuade me to do like some idle 
wanton servante, who play and talk out their candle-Ilglit, 
and then go darkling* to bml. Bp. Hall, Works, VII. .^44. 
She through the yard the nearest tak's 
An' to the kiln she goes then. 

An’ darklin* gralplt [groped) for the bunks, 

An' in the blue-clue throws then. 

Bum*, Halloween. 

darkly (dftrk'll). adv. [< ME. derhly, derkliohe, 
< A8. deorclice, \ lieorc, E. darkX, 4- -lice, E. -li/^.j 
1. In a dark manner; so as to appear dark'; as 
a dark object or spot. 

Vainly the fowler's ej 
Might mark thy distant flight to do U 
As, darkly seen against the crimson sky, 

'Thy figure floats along. 

Bryant, To a Waterfowl. 
What forms were those wlilch darkly stood 
.lust on the margin of the wood'l 

Whittier, Pentuoket. 

2t. Blindly ; as one deprived of sight ; with un- 
certainty. 

The spore lete don, reii the lied, Ijc-forn leto goo ; 
After my fewed, derkly, as man blynd. 

Bom. qf Bartcnay (E. E. T. S.), 1. 4476. 

3, Dimly; obscurely; faintly; imperfectly. 

For now we gee through a glass, darkly ; but then face 

to face. I Cor. xlli. Hi. 

In other great disputes It answers dubiously and darkly 
to tile common reader. MilUm, Areopagitlcu, p. in. 

4. Mysteriously ; with sinister vagueness : as, 
it was darkly liintod that murder had been 
committed. 

How darkly, and how deadly, dost thou speak ! 

Your eyes do menace me. Shak., Klch. HI., 1. 4. 

darkness (dftrk'ncs), n. [< ME. derknessc, dark- 
ness ; < dark^ -I- -new.] 1. The absolute or com- 
parative absence of light, or the modification 
of visual sensation produced by such absence ; 

? ;loom. It may be due either {«) to a deficient illumlna- 
Ion, or (ft) to a low degree of luminosity or traiispareiiuy 
In tlie dark object. 

Darlene** was upon the face of the deep. <len. 1. 2. 
A Provynoe of the Coutre^ tliat bathe wel In clrcuyt i) 
lorneyes, that men clepcn Haiiyson, Is allc covered with 
Derkne***, with outen ony brightnesse or light ; so that 
no man may see ne here, no no man dur entren in to hem. 

MandevUle, Travels, p. 200. 
Darkiw** might then l>e deflneil as ether at rest; light 
as ether in motion. But In reality the ether is never at 
rest, for in the absence of light- waves we have heat-waves 
always speeding through It. Tyndall, Kadlation, { 2. 
2. Secrecy; concealment; privacy. 

What I tell yon in darkn***, tliat speak ye in light. 

Mat. X. 27. 

Though lately wo Intended 
To keep In darkne** what occasion now 
Eevoals. Shak.,!!. N., v. 1. 

8. The. state of being blind physically ; blind- 
ness. 


Hence — 4. Mental or spiritual blindness; lack 
of knowledge or enlightenment, especially in 
religion and morality: as, heathen darkness. 

Men loved darkne** ratliur than light, because their 
doetls were evil. John 111. 19. 

The Barbai-y States, after the dceline of the Arabian 
pjjwer, were enveloited in darkne**, rendered more tmlpa- 
ble by the increasing light among the Christian iintions. 

Sumner, Oratioua, I. 219. 

Ring out the darkne** of the laud. 

Ring in the Christ that Is to tie. 

Tennyton, In Memorlaui, cvl. 

6. The kin^om of the evil one; hell: as, the 
powers of thrhicsa. 

Descend to darkne** and the Imming lake : 

False Heiid, avoid! Shak., 2 Hon. VI., 1. 4. 

6t. Tho gloom and obscurity of the grave; death. 

If I must die, 

1 will enooiliiter darkne** os a lirhle, 

And hug it in mine arms. 

Shak., M. for M., ill. 1. 

7. Obscurity of meaning; lack of cteiirnoss or 
intelligibility. 

The vso of old wurdes Is not the greatest cause of Sal- 
ustes roughnea and darkue**e. 

Aacham, The .Seholeinaster, p. liki. 
Is't others therefore dread and shun the Scriptures for 
their rfarArjwssr^ I shall wish I may deserve to liereckoii'tl 
among tliosc who admire and dwell upon them for their 
elearnesse. Milton, Chureh-ilovemuient, Prof. 

The prince of darkness, the <iovH -. Satan. =8yn. Dark- 
tie**, Obacurity, Dimne**, Qlooiii. Darkne** Is tlio opposite 
of light, pliyslcal or mental, and iiitlieaWs tlie coiiipletu, 
or approximately eomplolo, absence of It. Obacurity is 
the state of being overelnnded or concealeil tlirongh the 
Intervention of soiuctliing which obstructs <ir shuts out 
tlie light, causing ol)jects to tie Imperfectly llliiminated : 
as, tlie ohacurOy of a landscape ; tlie style of this antlior 
is full of obacurity. Dimne** is indistinctness caused by 
the interveiitinn of an imperfectly truiispareiil medium, 
" liy Iniperfectiou in the eye of the person looking ; U 

speuttically air ‘ ‘ “ <• » 

.slon. Oloom fi 

ness, Imt Is now , 

the sense of a corrrS|Hinding darkness of iniinl, than u, «-»- 
press a state of feeling akin to darkness ; the lack of aldl- 
Ity to see liglltaheail ; deep despondency ; lack of hope or 
Joy : as, he lived in constant gloom. 

Yet from those flames 
Mo light, but rather darkne** visilde. 

Milton, P. L., 1. 02. 
Obacurity of expression generally springs from confu- 
sion of ideas. Macaulay, Muchiavelll. 

The stores had a twilight of dimne**; the air was spicy 
with mingled odors. O. IT. Curtia, Prue and I, p. 0«. 

A change comes over mo like that which liefalls the 
traveller when clouds overspread the sky, . . . and gloom 
settles down uj«m Ills uticortnin way, till lie is tost. 

Channing, Perfect I-lfe, p. 94. 

darksomo (ilftrk'Bum), a. [< dnrki + -some.'] 
Somewhat (lark; gloomy; shadowy: as, adarfr- 
sonie house; a darksome cloud. [Poetical.] 

A darkcaome way, which no man could descry, 

That deep descended through the hollow ground. 

Sjtenaer, F. y., II. vil. 20. 
The darkeame pines that o'er yon rca-ks reclin'd. 

Boiie, Elolsa to Abelard, I. l.-ift. 
They erouehud them close In the darkunne shade, 
They quaked all o'er with awe and fear. 

J. H. Drake, Culprit Kay, p. 4b. 

darky (dftr'ki), pi. darkies (-kiz), [Also 
written, less prop., darkey ; < dark^ -1- dim. -y.] 

1. A negro; a colored person. [(Jolloq.] 

The manners of a cornlleld darky. 

The Century, XXVII. 132. 

2. A policeman’s lantern ; a bull’s-eye. Dick- 
ens. [Slang.] 

darlin g (dttr'Iing), n. and a. [Early mod. E. 
also derling and dearling; < ME. derling, dtirling, 
deorling, < AS. dcdrling, a favorite, < dedr, dear, 
-I- dim. -ling.] I. n. One who is very dear ; 
one much beloved ; a special favorite. 

The dearling* of delight. Spenter, F. Q., VI. vlll. 4.1. 

And can do nought but wall her darling'* loss. 

Shak., 2 Hen. VI., ill. 1. 
Any mail who puts his life in peril in a cause which is 
esteemed becomes the darling of all men. 

Emeraon, Courage. 
H, a. Very dear; peculiarly beloved ; favor- 
ite ; regarded with great affection aud tender- 
ness ; lovingly ohorished ; as, a darling child. 
Some darling science. H'uffs, Improvement of Mind. 
The love of Uieir country is still, I hope, one of tlietr 
darling virtues. Goldmnith, Essays, Aseiu. 

dar Un gnfl ga (dilr'ling-nes), n. Dearness. Brown- 
ing. [Rare.] 

Darlmj^Olda (dar-ling-to'nl-a), n. [NL., 
named after Dr. William Darlington, a botanist 
of Philadelphia (1782-1863).] A remarkable 
genus of American pitcher-plants, natural or- 
der Sarraceniacete. A single siwcies is known, D. 
Californiea, from the mountain swamps of northern Call- 
fornia. Thu leaves ore trampet-sliaped, sometliiiea 3 feet 
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tandag-needla 

long, with a vaulted, dilated hood, which terminates ta a 
large forked appendage above the contracted orifloe. The 
under side of tbe 
leaf is winged, and 
a sweet secretion 
Is (unnd along tikis 
wing and about tlie 
orlflcc. 'The tube 
within la lieset with 
rigid liairs directed 
downward, and the 
iMittom la tilled 
with a llqntd which 
has a digestive ef- 
fect upon the nu- 
merous insects that 

darni (^^), v. 
t. [Prob. of Cel- 
tic origin; < W. 
damio, piece, 
also break in 
pieces, tear (= 
Bret, darnaoui, 
divide into 
pieces), < darn, 
a piece, frag- 
ment, patch, = 
Com, and Bret. 
darn, a frag- 
ment, piece, 
whence prob. F. darne, a slice (of some fishes).] 
To mona by filling in a rent or hole with yarn 
or thread (usually like that of the fabric) bv 
means of a needle ; repair by interweaving with 
yarn or thread. 

Ho spent every day ton hours in Ids closet, In damirm 
his stockings, which ho iierfornTd to admiration. Swift. 
To darn up, to patch up ; repair. 

To dam up the rents of schism by calling a council. 

Milton. 

darn^ (dliru), «. [< darni, e.] A darned 

patch. 

darn^ (ddm), v. t. [A minced form of damn.] 
To damn (when used as a colloquial oath): 
commonly used as an exclamation. [Low.] 

“ My l)oy,” sabl another, ‘‘ was lost in a typhoon lu the 
China sea ; darn they lousy typh(Hkns.’' 

It. Kingtley, Kavenshoe, vl. 
darn^t (dilrn), «. and v. Same ns derni. 
darnation (dhr-na'shou), interj. A minced form 
of damnation, used as an excla- 
mation. [Low.] 
darnel (dkr'nol), n. and n. [< 

ME. darnel, derncl (taking tlie 

S lace of the earlier cockle^), < P\ 
ial. (Ronohi) darnelle, darnel, 
prob. so named from its (sup- 
jkosod) stupefying or intoxicat- 
ing qualities : ef. OF. darne, stu- 
pefied ; Sw. d&r-repe, also simply 
repe, darnel, the first syllable 
repr. d&ra, infatuate, cf. d&re s= 

Dan. daare, a fool.] I. n. The 
popular name of Loliuin temulen- 
tum, one of the few reputed dele- 
terious grasses, it is aomeUmes 
frequent In the wlieat-flelds of Europe, 
and tho grains when groiiml with the 
wheat have been liolleved to produce 
nai-cotic and stupefying effects upon the oamel ( /.«/>»»• tt- 
system. Recent Investigations tunvl to mutritiHm). 
prove this belief to be erroneous. The 
name was used by the curly hertialists to Include all kinds 
of corii-fleld weeds. 

He [the devil] every day lubuureth to sow cockle and 
darnel. Latimer, Hennon of the Flongh. 

Darnel, and all the Idle weeds that gi 


sustaining corn. iiA«l^"Eear, iv. 4 . 

n. a. Like darnel. [Poetical.] 

Mo darnel fancy 

Might choko one useful blade In Puritan flelds. 

Lowell, Under the Willows. 

Dameirs case. See twA. 
darner (dfir'n^r), n. 1. On© who mends by 
darning.— 2, A darning-needle. Diet, of Needle- 
work. 

damext, damict, n. Same as dornick. 

with a fair dnrnex carpet of niy own. 
k'letcher (and another). Noble Oeiitleman, v. 1. 
darning (dfir'ning), n. [Verbal n. of darnt, «.] 

1, Tho act of mending by imitation of texture. 
Supposing those stockings of Sir John's endued with 

some degree of cuusciousticss at every uarticular darning. 

Martinu* Scribleru*. 

2. Articles to bo darned : as, tho week’s darn- 
ing lay on the table. 

daming-ball (diir'ning-b&l), n. A spherical or 
egg-shaped piece of wood, ivory, glass, or other 
hard substance, over which an article to be 
darned is drawn smooth, 
darning-needle (dkr'ning-ne^dl), «. i. a long 
needle with a large eye, used in darning.— 2, 
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darning-needle 

The dragon-fly ; the devil’s darning-needle. See 
dragon-fly. Rl. S.] 

darning-8titcil(diir'ning-8tich), n. Astitcb used 
in darning, imitating more or loss closely the 
texture of the fabric darned. It is used both in 
mending and in decorative work. 

DamU (diir'iiis), n. [NL.] 1. A genus of ho- 
moptorouH hemipterous insects, of the family 
Memhracidw, or referred to the familv Cercojti- 
dw. — 2. A gimus of butterflies, of the family 
Erycinidw. 

daniizf, n. Same as dornick. 
daroo-tree (<ia-rb'tre), «. The Mem Sycomn- 
rm, or Egyptian sycamore, 
darra (dar'h), «. Same as tlurra. 
darraignt, darraint, r. t. Same as deraigiA. 
darrein (dar'iln). «. [< Ot'. dorrain, dciraiii, 
dererain, E. dial. (Rouohi) darritiii = Pr. derei- 
ran, la8t,< ML. as if *derelranm (cf. Y. dernier, <. 
ML. ns if “deretranarim), < h.de, from, + retro, 
back: see retro- and dernier. j In old taw, last: 
as, darrein continuance; darreta presentment. 

I’lu! (O'ettt cliurtor yf John IlkewlHO retuinn the tiueu 
rcuoKidtloiiii of Novel dliueiiilii, Mort d'liiiceiter, aiui 
Darrrin iii'uaentuieiit, to Iw heiittl In tlie ((Viarterly coun- 
ty conrU hy the Jiutlous and four (diosen kniiihU. 

Const, uut., $ m. 

darriba (dar'i-btt), «. A modem dry measure 
of Egypt, equal to about 16 Winchester bushels. 
darBlat (diir'sis), n. [NL., < Or. Mpaic, excori- 
ation, < tUimv, skin, flay, = AS. teran, E. tear^, 
q. V. Cf. dcrwffl, etc.] The removal of the skin 
from the subjacent tissues; an abrasion of the 
skin. 

dart^ (dftrt), n. [< ME. dart, < OF. dart, also 
dard, dar, P. dard s= Pr. dart = Sp. Pg. It. 
dardo =s Wall. eUirde = Hung, dardo, < ML. 
dardm, dartm, a dart; of Teut. origin: AS. 
daroth, darath, dareth — OHG. tart, a dart, 
javelin, =r Icel. darradhr, a dart, javelin, peg 
(also in simpler form darr, pi. dorr, nout., 
mod. dor, m., a dart), = 8w. dart, a dagger.] 1 . 
A pointed missile weapon thrown or thrust 
by tho hand; a small and light spear or jave- 
lin, sometimes liurled by the aid of a strap or 
thong. 

And he |Juiihj took thruc daru in hU Iminl, and tliniRt 
them thruush the heart of Abealoin. 'i Sum. xviil. u. 

Death ! cru thon haul iilain another, 

I.earn'd, and fair, mid Rood ox xliu. 

Time xlmll tlirow n dart nt tliee. 

B. JuHiKm, Kidtaidi on tlie ('unnteag ot Vvinlirokc. 

2. A kind of eel-spear. [Eng.] 

Tlie dart l« iiinde of u croax-plece wltii liurltcd spIkcH 
•et ill like the tcetli of ii rake. 

Itay, Flxliex of (Ireat Uritnin and Ireland, II. 240. 
Sf. A spear set up as a prize for victory in 
running or other athletic contests. 

The dart Is sot up of vlrRliiitee, 

Cttcclie whoso may. wlio rcimetli tiest. let se. 

Chaveer, I’rol. to >Mfe of thitli's Tale, 1. 7f>. 
4. Anything like a dart in shape, use, or ef- 
fect. Spcoin. nlly -(a) The misBlh! or arrow of a Idow- 
jtun when made with a point. (/>) In entoni., the stliiR of 
an aeulcate hymennpteruus Insect ; in a more restricted 
sense, the splcula or laneet-llke instrument forming tho 
central part of the sting. 

Until recently |lie latter (Znnitrt nitidost wan supposed 
to be tlie sole meniiier of its gen ns w)ii(di jiusscstuHl a dart ; 
now the former \Z. exeanitunj koeiw It company. ^ 

(c) In cenc/i., a love-dart, or splciilnni nmorls. (d) One of 
various moths, so called liy Itritisli collectors, (e) A seam 
nulling two edges of stull from between which a gore has 
been cut away : designed to shape a garnleut to the figure. 
(/) Kiguratlvely, a piercing look or utterance. 

If there be such a dart in princes’ frowns, 

How durst tliy tongue move niigcr to our face 7 

S/iak., I’crii'les, 1. 2. 

It Is certain that n gisxl many fallacies and prejudices 
are limping about with one of bis light dtirl» sticking to 
them. //. Jame», Jr., .Matthew Arnold. 

6. A sudden swift movement Egg and dart. 

See cpfyi. 

d&rt^ (dttrt), «. [< ME. dorlen; from the noun.] 

1. tram. 1. To throw with a sudden thrust, as 
a pointed instmmont. 

Th’ tuvadera dart their Jsv'lins from afar. 

Dryden, Atneld. 

2. To throw or thrust sudileuly or rapidly; 
emit; shoot: as, tho sun darts forth his beams. 

With Skill her Eyei dart ev'ry Glance, 

Cimitrere, Amorot. 

The moon was darting through the lattices 

Its yellow light warm as tho beams of day. 

Shrlley, Revolt of Islam, iv. 8. 

Sf. To pierce ; spear ; transfix. 

The wylde Imle bigynneth spryiige 

Now here, now there, idarted to the herto. 

Chaucer, Troiliis, tv. 240. 
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But they of Accawmacke vm itaiiea like vnto lauellns 
headed with bone. With these tliey dart fish swimming 
ill the water. Cayt. John Smith, True Travels, 1. l.S.8. 
A black linn rampant, sore that bled 
Witli a field arrow darted through the head. 

Vrayton, Agincourt. 
H. intrana. 1. To have the piercing move- 
iTiGui or effect of a dart; move swiftly, like a 
dart. 

Right thru’ Ids manful lireast darted the pang. 

Tennyson, Geraint. 

And wnteli the airy swallows ns they darted round the 
eaves. 2'. U. Atlrich, Kathle Morris. 

2. To spring or start suddenly and run swiftly: 
as, tho deer darted from the tnicket. 

In tlie evening of the sevenmenth of June, Rupert 
darted out of Oxfonl with his cavalry on a proilatory ex- 
pedition. Macaulay, Nugent's linnipdeu. 

dart- (diirt), M. [Same as dare, dar, and dace, 
all ult. itlenlical with darfl ; so called from its 
swift raov.ementH.] Same as dace, 1. 
dartars (dftr'Uirz), n. /)/. [< P. ilartre, tetter.] 
A scab or ulceration under the skin of a lamb. 
Also called chin-scab. 

darter (dlir'Wp), fl. l. One who throws a dart. 
They of Khene and Leiice, cunning darters. 

And .Se<|uuiiu that well could manage steeds. 

Marloav, ir. of Lucuti, i. 

2. One who or that which springs or darts for- 
ward. 

Oft from out it leaiw 

nie flmiy darter with the glittering scales. Ityrun. 

3. In zoiil.'. (a) In ichth.: (1) The archer- 
fish, Toxotea jaculator. (2) One of the fresh- 



Darter tKtheMema/laMtare). 


water fishes of tho United States constituting 
the subfamily Etheostominai of the family iV- 
cid(V. Ail are of small si/e, and in general resemldo the 
common yellow perch. The name la due to the fact that 
when disturbed they dart from their retreats, where they 
nsmdiy remain (inieseent , on or near the bottom of streams. 
(3) A fresh-water fish of the genus Urantdea 
and family (Mtidiv. [Tjocal, U. H.] (6) In or- 
nith. : (1) A bird of tlie genus Plotua and fam- 
ily riolidat. r. anhinga is tlie black-bellle<l darter, 
snitke-blrd, or water-turkey: so called from the way It 
darts mum Its prey on the wing. Hoe snake-bird, Plolus, 
and( utunderrti*Ainitrt. (2) pi. Tho Vtotulw OT Bn&ka- 
birds. 

darter-fish (diir'tdr-flsb), n. Same as archer- 
fish. 

I)artford warhler. See warbler. 

dartingly (<lilr'ting-li), adv. Rapidly; like a 
dart. 

dartle (dtlr'tl), v. Lor L; prot. and pp. dar tied, 
ppr. dartling. [Froq. of dart^, r.] To dart; 
snoot out. [Rare.] 

My star that dartles the red and Uio Idue. 

Browning, My Star. 

dart-moth (dftrt.'ra6th), n. A noctuid motli of 
the genus yi//rotw» (which boo). The larvte are 
among those known as cutworms. 

Dartmouth Oollege case. See cuseL 

dartoid (diir'toid), u.and n. [< dartos -otd.] 
I. a. In anat., pertaining to, resembling, or 
consisting of dartos; having slow involuntary 
contractility excitable by cold or mechanical 
stimulus, as the dartos.— Dartoid tissue, in anat., 
tissue rusonibling that of the dartos. 

II. «. Tho dartoid tissue or tunic; the dartos, 

dartos (diir'tos), «. [NL., < Gr. dapHn;, verbal 
ttdj, of Mpriv, skin, flay: see d«r*rij«.] A layer 
of fonnectivo tissue containing nnstriped mus- 
cular fiber, situated immediately beneath the 
skin of the scrotum. 

dartre (diir'tr), n. [F. : see dartara.'] Herpes : 
used to designate almost all cutaneous diseases. 

dartroUB (d&r'trus), a. K P. dsirtrcux, < dartre: 
see dartre and -om.J Relating or subject to 
dartre ; herpetic, 

dart-Bac (dilrt'sak), n. In puimonate gastro- 
pods, tlie sac which secretes and contains the 
love-dart, or spicnlum amoris; a thick-wallod 
eversiblo appondaije of tho generative appa- 
ratus of the snail, in which the love-tlarts are 
molded as calcareous concretions, and from 
which they arc ejected, 

Uloa« to them [the digitate aucewory glands] 1* the re- 
markable dart-sac, a tbiok-waUed sac, In the lumen of 


Darwiniaia 

which a crystalline tour-fluted rod or dart consisting of 
carbonate of lime Is found. 

E. R. leankestcr, Encyc. Brit., XVI. 661. . 

dart-Bnake (d&rt'suak), n. A book-name of 
the serpent-like lizards of the genus AconUaa, 





translating the generic term: so called from 
the manner in which it darts upon its prey. Sen 
Aconiiidtr. 

darweesh (dilr'wesh), n. Same as dervish. 

Darwinella (dttr-wi-nol'H,)^ n. [NL., named 
after Charlos Jlarwin, + dim. -ella.] A genus 
of ceratoso sponges, typical of the family Dar- 
winellidw. 

darwinellid (diir-wi-nel'id), n. A sponge of 
the family Darwinellidce, 

DarwinellidfB (diir-wi-uel'i-<i6). «, pi. [NL., 
< Darwinella -t- -ido:.] A family of ceratoso 
sponges. They huvi) large punch-shaped flagellated 
cnambers, romiiiniilcuting by means of iiniiicruus jiores In 
their walls with inimlent cavities, and by means of one 
wide montli with exhiilent cavities. The ground-mass 
Is without grannies and transparent, and the axis of the 
fibers is thick. 

Darwinian (dilr-win'i-an), a. and ». [< Dar- 
win A- -ian.'] I. a. Of dr Viertaining to (’harles 
Darwin, tho celebrated Euglisli naturalist, or 
to the theory of development propounded by 
him. 8eo Darwinism. 

Our artists are so gmerally convinced of the truth of 
the Darwinian theory that they do not always think it 
necessary to show any (Ulterence between the foliage of an 
eliu and nn oak. Ruskin, Lectures on Art, p, 106. 

That strugule for existence ngniiist adverse exteriml con- 
ditions, wlilcli . . . has been harped upon too exclusively 
by the Darwinian schoed. Dawson, Origin of World, p. 228. 
Darwinian curvature. Hee curvature. 

II. W. One who favors or accepts the theory 
of development or evolution propounded by 
Darwin. See evolution. 

Darwinianlsm (dilr-win'i-an-izm), w. [< Dar- 
winian + -MW.] Hame a.H Darwinism. 

Darwlnical (diir-win'i-kal), a. [< Darwin + 
-ic-aL] Same as Darwiman. [Rare.] 

Darwmlcally (dtir-win'i-kal-i), arfe. After the 
manner of Darwin; as a Darwinian; in accor- 
dance with the Darwinian doctrine of develop- 
ment. [Rare.] 

It is one thing to sny, harwinically, that every detail 
observed in an anlnial s structure is ot use fo it, or has 
been of use to iu ancestors; and <|ultc another to affirm, 
teleologically, that every detail of an nuinml’s sirneturu has 
been crcBtcd for Its benefit. Hrexley, Lay Heniions, p. 804. 

DarwlnlBin (dar'win-izm), n. [< Darwin (see 
dot.) + -MW.] 1. The body of biological ooo- 
trino propounded and defended by tho English 
naturalist Charles (Charles Robert) Darwin 
(1809-1882), especially in his -works “The Ori- 
gin of Species^ (1859) and “Tho Descent of 
Man” (1871), respecting the origin of species. 
It is, in general, the theory tliat all forms of living organ- 
isms, including man, have lieen derived or evolved liy de- 
scent, wllli nuxlifieatlon or variation, from a few iirlmltlve 
forma of life or from one, during the struggle for existence 
of individual organisnis, whleli results, tlirough natural 
selection, in the survival of those least ex iHMed, by reason 
of tbetr organization oi situation, to destruction. Itisnot 
to be eonfonntled witli Uie general views of tlie develop- 
ment or evolution of the visible order of nature which have 
been entertained by philosophers from the earliest times. 
(Hee evalviion.) Thot which Is specially and properly Dar- 
winian in the general theory ot evolution relates to the 
manner, or methods, or means by wliicb living organisms 
are developed or evolved from one another : namely, the 
inherent snsceptihility and tendency to variation accord- 
ing to conditions of environment; tho preservation and 
]>erfection of organs best suited to Uie needs of the indi- 
vidual In its struggle for existence ; the perpetuation of 
the more favorably organized losings, and tiie destruction of 
those less fitted to survive ; the operation of natural selec- 
tion, in which sexual selection Is an important factor; and 
the general proposition that at any given time any given 
organism represents the result of the foregoing factors, 
acting In opposition to the hereditary tendency to odhers 
to the type, or “bread true.” See selection and survival. 



IHurwiaitiB 


3. Belief in and support of Darwin’s theory. 

Also Danpinim%»m. 

Dsrwisiat (dSx'win-ist), ». [< Darwin 4- ■dst.'} 
A believer in Darwinism ; a Darwinian, 
DarwMstiC (dar-wi-nis'tik), a. [< Darwinist 
+ -ic.] Same as Darwinian, 

Darttiniza (dar'win-Sz), v, ; pret. and pp. 
Dannnized, ppr. Darwinising. T< Darwin + 
~ize.) To accept the hiological theories of 
Charles Darwin. 

The la«t word of the loientlflc theory of evolution le 
that very terrifying word, anarchy, so elu<)n«ntly aiiuthe- 
niatizcd “ ex cathedra ’ by Da-nmnueintj sociologists and 
so many others. Cuntempitrary Rev., h. 4S&. 

darwi^i «• See dervish. 

DascilUaSB (da^sil'i-de), n. pi. [NL., < DasciU 
ills + -idee.'] A family of serricorn pentanier- 
ous beetles, typified by the genus DasnUus. 
They have the ventral segments free, the first of which is 
not elongate : tlie head not constricted hehind ; the eyes 
granulated; the mesothoraclc cptmera reaching the coxic, 
of which the front pair is transverse and the hind pair 
silicate lor reception of the femora : and tliu taml C>- joint- 
ed. Same a.s Cyphonidw. 

Dascillua ida-sll'us), w. [NL., < Gr. ddowX^of, 
the name of a fish; ef. Mckio^, thick-shaded, 
bushy, < da-, an intensive pre- 
fix, + OKia, shade, shadow.] 1. 

The typical genus of beetles of 
tlio family DascAllida, D. cer- 
vintis is an example. Also Da- 
scvliui. Latrcillc, 1796. — 2. In 
ichth., a genus of pomacoutroid 
fishes. Also DaseuUus. Cuvier, 

1829. Also called Tetradraeh- 



daset, dasewet, r. Sec daze. riafciiiut ctrimui. 
dash (dash), v. [< ME. dasch- *j^'“** 
fill, dassen, rush with violence, 
strike with violence, < Dan. daske = Sw. daska, 
slap, strike, boat. Cf. dush.] I. iratis. If. To 
strike suddenly and violently; give a sudden 
blow to. 

Witli that she dash'd lier on the lips, 

So dybd donlile red. 

Hard was the heart that gave tliat blow. 

Soft were the lips that bled. 

H'amcr, Queen Rjeunor and Fair Kosanioiid. 


2. To cause to strike suddenly and with vio- 
lence ; throw or thrust violently or suddenly : 
as, to dash one stone against another ; to dash 
water on the face. 


Tliey shall hear thee up, lost at any time thou dash thy 
foot against a stone. Mat. Iv. 6. 

A foot more light, a step more true, 

Ne'er from tlie lieath-flowor dashed tlie dew, 

Scott, L. of the L., i. 18. 

8. To break by collision or by strokes ; shatter. 

Ffor er lie departed his sheilde was all to daUht tliat 
the thridde part ne left not hooll, and his hauticrke dis- 
mayled and Ida lielmv perced. Merlin (K. K. T. H.), iii. 443. 
A liravo vessel . . . 

Dash'd all t<.> pieces. Shak., Tempest, 1, 2. 

4, To scatter or sprinkle something over; be- 
spatter; sprinkle; splasli; suffuse. 

Vast basins of marble dashed with purpetvial cascades. 

Walpole, Modern Gardening. 
And all his greaves and cnisses dash'd with drops 
Of onset. Tennyson, Morle d’Arthur, 

Dashed with blushes for her slighted love. 

Addison, tr. of Ovid's Metainorph. 

5. To place, make, mark, sketch, etc., in a hasty 
manner. 


Then came a postscript dash’d across the rest. 

Tennyson, Princess, v. 

0. To throw something into so as to produce a 
.mixture; mingle; mix; adulterate: as, to dash 
wine with wstor; the story is dashed with fa- 
bles; to dash fire-damp with pure air (said in 
coal-miniug ; see dad^). 

U^arii to know the great desire that hypocrites have to 
find one craft or other to flash the truth with. 

Ty ndals, Ans to Sir T. More, etc. (Parker Soc. , IKiO), p. 282. 

He had sent up wine so heavily dash'd that those poor 
men of the city who were not so ni nch accustomed to drink 
as those of his retinue were extremely Intoxicated. 

Comical Hist, nf Franeivn. 
Notable virtues are sometimea dashed with notorious 
vices. Sir T. Browne, Christ. Mor.. i. 28 

His cheerfulness [is] dashed with apprehension. 

Ooldminth, The Bee, No, 1. 

7. To cast down ; thrust out or aside ; impede ; 
frustrate; abate; lower, 

1 see, this hath a little dash'd your spirits. 

.Shak., Othello, til. 3. 

What luck is this, that our revels are dashed ! 

B. Jimson, Cynthia’s Revels, Iv. 1. 


8. To confound ; confuse ; put to shame ; abash : 
M, he was dashed at the appearance of the judge. 


Dash the proud gamester In Ms gilded car. 

Dope, Imlt. of Horace, H. i 107. 
To dash in, to paint or write rapidly : as, to dash in the 
color or tlie details.— To dash Off, to form or sketch out 
hastily ; write with great rapidity : as, to dash of an arti- 
cle for a nowspajicr.— To dash out. (o) To kniwk out by 
dashing against something : aa, to dash init one's hrains 
against a wall. (6) To erase at a stroke ; strike out ; lilot 
out or obliterute : as, to flash out a line or a word, (c) To 
strike out oi form at a blow ; produce suddenly. 

Never wa,s dash’d out, at one lucky hit, 

A fool HO just a copy of a wit ; 

So like, that critic* said, and courtiers swore, 

A wit it was, and called the plutiitom More. 

iJiinchtd, II. 47. 

=Byn. Dash. Smash, Shatter, Shiver, Crush, Mash. That 
wlifcli is dashed does not necessarily go to pieces : If It is 
liroken, tlie fact is commonly expressed. That which is 
smashed, shfittered, or shiuereA is dashed to piece* sud- 
denly, with violence, at a blow or in a collision. Smash- 
inn is the i-oiighost and most violent of the thi-ee acts ; 
tlie word e.xpresses Uie most cuinpicte disniptioii or ruin : 
as, the drunken soldier smashed (stiattered , shieered) the 
inirror with the Imtt of his musket. Tlie use of smash or 
nuish for crush (as, IiIh head was smashed, I mashed my 
Unger) is colloqiiia). Shatter unA shiver differ in that shat- 
Ur suggests rather the flying of the parts, and shiver the 
breaking of the suhstanee ; and the pieces are more nu- 
merous or smaller with shiver. That which is crushed or 
mashcfl Is broken down under pi-essurt ; that which is 
mashed becomes a sliapeless mass ; sugar and rock are 
crushed Into powder, small particles, or Idts; avitiles are 
crushed or mashed Into puli» in making cider ; laillud iw- 
tatoes are mashed, not crushed, in preparing tlieiii for the 
talite. 


Tlicy tliat stand lifgh have many hlusts to shake tliem ; 
And, if they fall, tliey dash tliemselvea to pieces. 

.Shak., Rich. III., i. 3. 
A voice cried aloud, “ Ay, ay, divll, all's raightl 'W^o've 
smashed 'em " (maclilnesl. Charlotte Bronte, Shirley, ii. 
You may break, you may shatter the vase If yon will, 
But the scent of the roses will hang round It still. 

Mfstre, Farewell ! Imt whenever, etc. 


All the ground 
With shiver'd armour strowii. 

Milton, P. I. 


The ostrich . . . leaveth her eggs in the earth . . . and 
forgetteth that tlie foot may ernsA them. .loh xxxix. i:i -16. 


To break the claw of a crab or a lobster, clap H lietween 
the sides of the dining-ronni door ; . . . tliiis yon can do 
it gradually without mmhiiuj the meat. 

Sun/t, Advice to Servants, The Kiwtiiian. 


intranti. 1, To rush with violeuc<> ; move 
rapidly aud vehemently. 


All the lnng-|ieut stream of life 
Dash'd downward in a cataract. 

Tennyson, l)ny-l)reani, Tlie Revival. 


On the 4t.h his l.lohnstun’s] cavalry dashed down and 
[■aptnred a small picket-guard of six or seven men. 

tJ, S. Urant, Personal Memoir*, 1. 333. 


2. To use rapidity in i>erformaneo, so as to dis- 
play force seemingly without care, aa in paint- 
ing or writing. 

With Just, h(dd line* he dashes here and there, 
.Showing great mastery witli little care. 

Boehesler, Allusion to Horace. 


dash (dash), w, [< tianh, ».] 1. A violent 

strikiug together of two bodies; collision. 

Tlic dash of clouds, Thomson, Summer, 1. 1114. 


2. A sudden check ; frustration ; abashment : 
as, his hopes met with a tianh. 

Though It were Knox himself, the Reformer of a King- 
dom, tliat spake it, they will nut pardon him their dash. 

Milton, Areopagitlca, p. 32. 

3. An impetuous movement; a quick stroke or 
blow ; a sudden onset ; as, to make a danh upon 
the enemy. 

This jumping iqion tilings at first dash will destroy all. 

Selden, Table-Talk, p. 23. 
The dash of the brook from the ahler-glen. 

Bryant, Two Graves. 
I feared It wa» posgildc that (the enemy I might make a 
rapid dfuh upon Griiiiip'H and destroy our traiis|Mirts and 
stores. U. a. Grant, Personal Meiiioirs, I. .3.34. 


4. A small infusion or admixture ; something 
mingled with something else, especially to 
qualify or adulterate it : as, the wine has a dusk 
of water. 


Innocence when it has in it a dash of folly. 

Addison, Spectator, No. 246. 

A nioroae rnfflan with a dash of the pirate in iitin. 

Emerson, Compensation. 
6. The capacity for nnhesitating, prompt ac- 
tion, as against an enemy; vigor in attack: as, 
the corps was distingnished for <ltt«h. 

The hunting of Taher .Sherrif and his brothers was su- 
perlatively heautlfiil : with an immense ainoiuit of dash 
there was a cool, siHirtsman-llke manner In their mode of 
attack. sir S. W. Baker, Heart of Africa, p. 137. 

Their troops ontnnmtiered ours more than two to one, 
and fought with consldcmblc dash. 

N. A. Rev., CXLin. 46. 

6. A fionrish ; an ostentations parade. 

She was a flrst-rate ship, the old Victor was. though I 
suppose she wouldn’t cut much of a dash now longaide of 
some of the new oUpperc. S. O. Jewett, Ueepliaven, p, 164 . 


7. (a) In writing and printing, a horizontal 
siroke or line of varying length, used as a mark 
of punctuation and for other purposes ; spe- 
cifically, in printina, a type the face of which 
consists of such a line. Tlie dashes regularly fiir- 
nislied in a foiitof tyiie are called respectively the cm dash 
( , a s<|iiaix> of tlie size of the font), the en dash half a 

square), the tuHi-em dash ( , two a<|Hares), and tlie three- 

sm dash ( , three squares). In piiiictiiatloii, the em 

dasli is used to note a sudden transition or break of con- 
tlimity In it sentence, more marked tliaii that indicated liy 
a comma, and also at tlie beginning and end of a paren- 
thetical clause — properly of one more directly related 
to the general sense tliaii a true parpiiUiesis. (.See iiaren- 
thesis.) The cm or the eii dash Is often used to indicate the 
omission of the intermediate terms of a series which are 
to lie supplied in reading, being tliiis nfU-ii equivalent to 
“to . . . , Iticliisive” ; thus, Marklv. .3 — 20, or 3-20(that 
is, verses 3 to 20, inclusive); the years 1880-88(tliat Is, 1880 
to 1888). As a mark of tiiatns or suppression, tlie dasli — 
usually one of the longer ones — stand* for Koniotlilng omit- 
ted, as a name or jiart of a mime, tile i-oncluding words of 
an iinllnislied sentence, or tlie eoiineeting words of a series 
of liroken senteiiees. Various otlier more or less urliitrury 
uses are made of dashes, as in place of do. (diltu) to Indi- 
cate repetition of muuus In a catalngiie or the like, as a 
dividing line between auctions, articles, or other portions 
of matter, etc. 

Observe well the dash too, at the end of this Name, 

Wycherley, Plain Dealer, v. 1. 
(h) In pnnting, alao, a line (variously nioiliflod 
in form) used for the separation of distinct por- 
tions of matter, as the parallel dash (■ — 
the double dash ( . ji-JL " "h the diamond or swell 
dash ( ♦ ), etc. (c) Any short mark or line. 
— 8. In niuffie: (n) The short stroke plactMl 
over or under a note by whicli a staccato effect 
is indicated. Hee ntnccato. (h) The line or 
stroke drawn through a figure in thorough- 
bass which indicates that the tone si^iiinod 
by the figure is to be chromatically raised a 
semitone. (<?) In harpsicliord-niusio, a could 
(wliich see). — 0. lu zoiil., a longitudinal mark, 
generally rounded and clearly defined at one 
end, and tapering or gradually becoming indis- 
tinct at the other, as if produced by a drop ol 
colored litiuid dashed obliquely against tlie hup- 
face, or by tlio ruugii stroke of a pen. Such 
marks are very common on tlie wings of the 
Lepidovtera. — 10. A present made by a tradei 
to a chief on tho western coast of Africa to 
secure permission to traffic with the natives, — 
11. Same as dash-hoard, — 12. In sporting, a 
short race decided in one attempt, not in heats; 

as, a hundred-yard f/os/i Tooutadasb. HecrtU, v. 

dau-board (dasli'bord), «. l. A board oi 
leathern apron placed on the fore part of a 
chaise, gig, or other veliicle, to prevent water, 
nind, etc., from being throv|p upon those in the 
vehicle by tlie heels of the liorscs. — 2. The 
float of a paddle-wheel. — 3, A screen placed 
at the bow of a steam-launch to llirow off the 
spray: a spray-board- 

dashea (dasht), a. [< dash + -cf/2.] 1. Com- 
posed of, inclosed by, or abounding with dashes: 
as, a dashed line; a dashed clause; a dashee 
poem.— 2. Abashed ; confused. See dash, v., 8, 

Before her yon looked dashed, and kept liowhig to thi 
ground, and talked, for all the world, as if yon were hefon 
a justice of jieace. Goldsmith, Shu Stoops to I'oiiquur, ill. 

3. A euphemism for damned, from the form 
d—d, often used to represent that word, 
dasher (dash'fer), n. 1. One who or that which 
dashes or amtates, as the float of a paddle- 
wheel, the plunger of a chum, and the like.— 
2, A dash-board, — 3. One who makes an os- 
tentatious parade : a bold, showy, ostentatious 
man or woman. [Colloq.j 

She was astonished to find In iilgh life a degree of vnl 
garity of which her country compaiiioii* would have lieet 
aahamed; but all sucli things in high life go under thi 
general term dashing. These yoiiiig ladies were dashers 
Alas ! perlmiis foreignera and future generations may nol 
know the lueanliig of the term. 

Miss Edyeuorlh, Almeria, p. 292 
Dashers ! who once a month assenitile. 

Make creditors and coachmen tremble. 

And dress'd In colours vastly fine. 

Drive to some pnliUc-liouse to dine. 

H. Combe, Dr. Syutux's Tours, 1. 18 




dasher>blook 

dashMT'blOCk (dash '^r-blok), n. NauU, a small 
block at the extremity of the spanker-gaff, for 
reeving the ensign-halyards. Bee cut on pre- 
ceding page. 

dABb'ffttard (dnsh'gkrd), n. A metal plate 
whicn protects the platform of a street-ear 
from the mud or snow which might bo thrown 
upon it by the horses. 

dashing (dush'ing), p. a. [Ppr. of dash, 0 .] 1. 
Performed with or at a dash ; impetuous ; spir- 
ited : us, a dashing charge. 

(, hoping, 
ircenienu 
lrg» I. i 

2. Showy; brilliant: as, a doshtn/; fellow. 

“ But th« »oclety la very good tUll, U It not I" "Oh, very 

g eiiteol," laiil the man, " but nut so duthing m It uaud to 
e." liuiwer, Pelham. 

8. Ostentatious; bold; dashy. 
dashingly (dash'iug-li), adv. In a dashing 
manner ; with dash. 
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saardt, a fool, prob. of same origin. See also 
dasiberd.^ I. n. If. A dullard; a simpleton. 

Daffc. or datturd, or he that apekyOiu not yn tyme, ori- 
durtia. . . . Dattard, or dullaitfe, diiribnctlua. 

Prompt. Pare. 

Daotarde, IF.] eatourdy, butaiin. Paltgravt. 

2. A base coward; a poltroon; one who mean- 
ly shrinks from danger, or who performs mali- 
cious actions in a cowardly, sneaking manner. 

Thi» dnttard, at the battle of Patay, . . . 

Before we met, or that a stroke was given. 

Like to a trusty squire did run away. 

Shak., 1 Hen. VI., iv. 1. 
Blit 111 the dastard kept his oath. 

Whose cowardice hath undone us both. 

Seott, Marmloii, 11. 92. 

*Byn. 3. Poltroon, Craven, etc. flee emeard. 

n. «. Characterized by base cowardice; 
meanly shrinking from danger, or from the 
eonsequeuces of maliciotis acts. 

Curse on Uielr dastard souls ! A ddison. 


1 (dash'izm), n. [< dash + -ism.] The 

character or state of being dashing; the state 
of being a dasher. [Bare?) 

He must light a duel before hit claims to . . . dashisin 
can be universally allowed. 

P. Knox, Winter Evenings, xxvlli. 

dash-lamp (dash'lamp), ft. A small lantern 
with u reflector, designed to be hung upon the 
dash-board of a carriage, 
dash-pot (dash'pot), n. 1. A cylinder contain- 
ing a loosely fitted piston, and partly filled with 
fluid, designed to cneek sudden movements iu 
a piece of mechanism to which it is attached. — 
2. A device sometimes used for controlling the 
motion of an arc-lamp, and in other electrical 
instruments, it generally consists of a closed chumhor 
flilud will) a viscous liquid, in wlilch a piston moves. Tlie 
i-nsistaiK'c offonid by the llqulii prevents a sudden move- 
ment of the part to wtilcti the piston is attached, 
dash-rule (dash'rSl), «. in printing, a metallic 
rule having on it a line or lines shorter than the 
width of the column in a newspaper or the page 
in a book, used to separate oue subject from 
another. Sen rule. 

dash- wheel (dash'iiwel), n. In cotton-manv/., 
a wheel witli compartments, partly submergea 
in a cistern, iu which it revolves, it serves by Its 
rotation to wosli and rinse calico in the idece, by after. 
natcly dipping it In the water and dashing it from si<l« to 
side of the comiwrtnient. £. It. Knight. 

dashy (dash'i), o. [< dash + -i/i.j Calculated 
to attract attention ; showy ; stylish ; dasliiug. 
It was a dathg barouche, drawn by a glossy -hlack span. 

J. TrovftyrUUje, Coupon Bonds, j>. fifl. 
1 saw his dashy wife arranging a row of Johanidsborg 
liottles. Sational Baptist, XIX. 15, 

dasiberdf, dasyberdf, n. [ME., also daysyberd, 
doscbcirdv.dossibfrdc, dostHheirde; vtogarX* dasy 
or "dosy (< Icel. dasinn, lazy, dasi, a lazy fellow; 
of. Sw. dtutig, idle, Dan. ddsig (= LW. ddsig), 
drowsy : see dasc, dosv) -I- berd, beard. Cf. das- 
tard,'} A dullard ; a simpleton ; a foul. 
Duritnwcus, that neuer upenetb his mouth, a dasitsvde. 

Medidla, in Prompt. Varv., p. 114, note. 
Thcr is a dossiherd I woulde dere. 

That walkes ubrode wllde were. 

Chester Plays, i. 201. 
Dasmla (das'mi-ii), n. [NL. ; also and prop. 
Desmia; < Or. dfafiio^-, bound, < deafPi^, a band, 
bond.] The typical genus of corals of the fam- 
ily Dasmiidat. 

OasmiidtB (das-ml'i-dS), n. pL [NL., < Tlastnia 
+ -ider.J A family of aporose corals. See Pseu- 
doturbinoUdw. 

Dasomis (da-sflr'nis), n. [NL. for * Dasyoirtis, 
< Gr. iWcf) thick, dense, Iiairy (=r L. densus, 
dense), + bpvii, a bird.] A genus of fossil 
Eocene birds of largo size combining diuor- 
nithio and struthious characters, based by It. 
Owen upon a frugmentary skull from the island 
of Sheppey in England. 
daSB^ (das), a. See dess. 

dasa'-^ (dius), n. [A var. of dais.] A small land- 
ing-place. [Scotch.] 

They soon reached u little doss In tlie middle of . . . 
a sniull landing place. Uogy, Brownie, ii. 01. 

dassy (das'i), M. ; pi. dassies (-iz). [Native 
name.] The southern hyrax or rock-rabbit of 


stay his arm at the only moment when it 
fo'ettvely for his country. Prescott, Furd. and Isa., i. IS. 

dastard (das'tftrd), e. t. [< dastard, «.] 1. To 
make dastard; intimidate; dispirit. 

There is another man within me, that’s angry with me, 
rebukes, commands, and dastards me. 

,S’tV T. Broime, Beligio Medici, 11. 7. 

Dastards nianly souls witli hope and fear. 

Dryden, Indian Emperor, II. 2. 
2. To call one dastard or coward. [Karo in 
both uses.] 

dastardicet (das'tftr-dis), ». [< dastard -h 

-iee, after comirdice.'} Cowardice; dastardli- 
uesB. 

1 wt. _ 
my difliuul 

want of following my blows. 

Biehardson, Clarissa Harlowe, vl. 49. 

dastardlze (das'tttr-diz), r. f.; pret. and pp. 
dastardined, ppr. dastardizing. [< dastard + 
-/rr.] To make dastard ; cow. [Bare.] 

I lielieve it is not in the Power of I'luwden to dastardize 
or cow your Spirits until you have overcome him. 

Howell, I.etters, 1. 1. 9. 
For if ho liv’d, and wo were conquerors, 

He ha<l such things to urge against our marriage 
As, now declar’d, would blunt my sword in battle. 
Ami dastardizs my courage. 

Pryden, Don Sebastian, II. 2. 
dastardllneBS (das'tllrd-li-nes), n. Gowardli- 

daatardly (das'tjlrd-li), «. Charactorizetd by 
pross cowardice; meanly timid; base; siieak- 

lUg. 

Brawl and clamour Is so arraii^lt mark of a dastardly 
wretch that lie does as good aa call himself so that uses 
it. Sir B. UKstranye. 

If Pryden is n«ver^das(«nUj/,aB Pope^ofteu was, so also 

scr., p. 70. 

dastardness (das'tjlrd-neH), n. The character 
of a dastard ; base timidity. [Bare.] 
dastardy (das'tjlr-di), «. [< dastard + -//,] 
Dastartfiiuess ; base eowardiee. [Rare.] 
dasturi (dus-tb'ri), n, [< Hind, dasturi, per- 
quisites, commission, < dastiir, custom, ii 
customary fee, < Bers, dastur, a custom.] 
commission, gratuity, or bribe surreptitiously 
paid by native dealers and others iu India to 
agents, servants, and employees, in order to 
secure the custom of their masters. Also spell- 
ed dmtoori. 


the Cane of Good Hope, Hyrax enpensis, 
dastara (das'tard), n. and a. [< ME. dastard, 
a dullard, proti. formed, with suffix -ard, from 
a Bcaud. base repr. by Icel. datstr, exhausted, 
breathless (= Sw. dial, ddst, weary), pp. of 
dflwo, fin'oan, lose breath from exhausiion ; Icel. 
dasadhr, exhausted, pp. of dasask, become ex- 
hausted, reflexive of 'msa = Sw, dasa, lie idle, 
■whence E. daze, q. v. Cf. OD. dasaert, daa- 


mainifacturcrs. J. T. Wheeler, Short HUt. Imlta, p. S27. 

das'wet, V. See daze. 

Dasya (das'l-ft), n. [NL,, < Gr. fiaaif, thick, 
ilonse, sWggy) hairy, rough, = L. denms, thick : 
see dense.] A genus of marine algw, belonging 
to the order FlorMew. The fronds lu-e hriglit.red, llli- 
form or comprewed, branching, and polyaipImnouB. The 
geniiB 1b CBMcially oharacterUed by the monoBlphnnouB 
fllamenU which clothe the frond or its iipiier part«, and in 
which Uie tetrasporeg are borne In regular rows. There 
arc atmut 70 g|>ecleB, mostly tnipical, many occurring on 
the coast of Australia. Dosya elegans is a lieautlful gjic- 
cli's, common in the United States, from Cape Crai south- 
ward, and ill the Adriatic sea ; it Is called chenille. 

dasyoerdt, n. Bee dasiberd. 

DasygastrSB (das-i-gas'tre), n. pi. [NL., < Gr. 
(loffbf, shaggy, hainr, + ymmjp, belly.] In La- 
treille’s system of olassificatiou, a ^lU) of 
Aftiariw or bees, having the under side of the 
abdomen of the female hairy, as in the genera 
Megachile, Anthidium, etc. The mason-bees 
ana leaf -cutter bees belong to this group. Also 
written Dasygastreas. Dasygastrite. 

DasyUrion (^s-i-Url-^n), «. [NL. , < Gr. rfaai\, 
thick, dense, + Mptov, a lily. The plants ore 


DMQrprootida 

lily-like, with numerous crowded leaves.] A 
liliaceous genus of Mexico and adjacent parts 
of the United States, allied to Tueca, with a 
dense rosette of rigid, linear, often spinosely 
toothed leaves, and a tall stem bearing a pani- 
cle of small white flowers. There are neariy 20 
speoies, some of which are occasionally culti- 
vated for ornament. 

dasymeter (da-sim'e-tdr), n. [< Gr. dadi'f, thick, 
dense, ■+• (tirfsiVj measure.] An instrument de- 
signed for testing the density of gases, ^e 
manometer. 

Dasyornis (das-i-6r'nis). n, [NL. (Vigors and 
Horsfield^ 1826), < Or, Saait^, shaggy, hairy, -f 
hpvti, a bird.] A genus of deutirostral oscine 
passerine birds of the malurine ^oup, inhabit- 
ing Australia, New Zealand, Africa, etc. The 
specie* composlug the genus as origlually projrosed are 
now distributed in tlie genera Sphenura and Megalunu 
(or Sphsneeaens). 

Dasypsdes (das-i-pfi'doz), «. [NL.. < Gr. dafffif 
rough, hairy, + zraif, pi. naUk(, child. Coined 
by Bundevall in 187.S as an alternative to Ptilo- 
ptedes, this being liaUo to confusion with Psilo- 
ptedes.} Same as Pfilopatdcs. 
dawy pgBnic (das-i-pg'dik), a. [As Dasypwdes + 
-ic.J Same a,a ptilopatdic. 

Dasypeltidsh (das-i-pel'ti-dg), n. pi. [NL., < 
Dusypeltis + -ida;.'] The Dasypeltinw regarded 
as a separate family : same as Rhachiodontidw. 
Dasypeltine (das'i-pel-ti'ne), n. pi. [NL., < 
Dasypeltis 4- -iiia*.] A subfamily of CoJuhrida, 
typified by the genus Dasypeltis, having the 
body slender, the maxillary teeth few and nidi- 
mental, and the hypapophyses of several vor- 
tebne piercing the throat and capped with 
enamel, thus forming a series of esophageal 
teeth. From tills nntmrkable structure the grout) Is also 
called Bhachiodontida, alter the genus Bhaehiodon, one 
of the several svnonynw of Dasypeltis. Besides Dasyjiel- 
tis, the Buhfainily includes the genus Elachistodon. 

Dasypeltis (das-i-pel'tis), n. [NL., < Gr. doffif, 
thick, dense, •+• rri^rt], a light shield.] The typ- 
ical genus of the family DasypelUdw, D. scaora 
is an African speeies. Also Anodon, IHodon, 
and Rhaehiodon (which see). 
dasyphyllOQS (das-i-tirus), a. [< Gr. t!«(Ti’f, 
hairy, ■+• (piiXhov = L. folium, leaf.] In hot,, 
having woolly or hairy leaves. 

Dasypldss (da-sip'i-dc), n. pi. [NL.] Same as 
Dasypodidee. 

dasypode (das' i-pod), ■»». [< Dasypus UJasy- 
podf : see Dastfptts,'] An animal of the family 
Dasypodidu! ; an armadillo. Also dasyjndo. 
dasypodid (do-sip'O-did), n. An edentate of 
the family Dasypodidee. 

Dasypodidse (das-i-pod'i-de), n. pi. [NL., < 
Dasypus l-pod-) -f 4dte.} A South American 
family of loricate edentate quadrupeds; the 
armadillos, it was formerly conterminous with the 
Bubordur boHcata of Kdentata ; It Is now, by the exclu- 
sion of Tatusiidm and Chlamydophoridoe, restricted to the 
typical armadillos, having the fore toes varioiiely modifled 
and disproportionate lii length to one another, the second 
being the longest, the third, fourth, and flflli variously 
shortened; the head broad behind ; and the ears far apart. 
There are four subfamilies : Dasypoditia (the encouherts), 
.Venuritue ahe kabasaous), J‘rwnvdtmfinai (the kubalas- 
CO, sous), and fohjpeutinas (the apars). Also Dasypidm. 

DasypodinsB (das'i-pS-di'ne), w, pi. [NL., < 
Dasypus{-pod-) + -intE.] The typical subfamily 
of the Dtisypodidee, containing the enooubert, 
poludo, etc. They have the anterior and posterior di- 
visions of the carapace well marked ■ the tall with a zuii- 
nlar sheath ; the teeth moderate in number (0 or 10 on 
each side above and below) ; and tbe first to the third 
metacarpal regularly graduated in lengtli, the third be-, 
ing the longest, and the fourth and flftli much shortened. 
The genera are Dasypus and Euphractus. See cuts under 
ayar and armadillo. 

dasypodlne (da-sip'o-dlu), a. and n. I. a. 
Pertaining to or having the ebaraoters of the 
Detmpodinee. 

II. 7t. One of the Dasypodince, as tbe peludo, 
Deuypus villosus. 

Dasyprocta (das-i-prok't^), «, [NL., < Gr. 'la- 
cimpoKToi, with hairy buttocks, < daaic, hairy. 


uunfJistKTff^y wiw uui/WVKBy \ ofiav^a avkiTy, 

+ repusrdi, the buttocks.] The typical genus 
of the family DasyprocHdec. it include* the whole 
of the family except the pacas, and is characterized by 
having only S deveioped toes on the hind feet. It com- 
prehends all the agoutis and tbe acouchy, m the yellow- 
rumped a^uti (D. agouti), Azara’s agouti (D. azarm), and 
tlie acoueny (H. acouchy). D. acouchy inhabit* some of 
tlie West Indies as well aa South America; the other spe- 
cies of the genus are coiifliieil to South America. See cuts 
under aamehy and agouti. 

dstsyproctid (das-i-prok'tid), n. A rodent of 
the family Dasyproctides. 

DarapTodiidtB (das-i-prok'ti-de), n. pi. [NL., 
< Dasyprocta + -ideeA A family of simplici- 
dent rodents, of the hystrioine aeries, conaiat- 
ing of the two genera Ccelogmys and Dasyprocta, 
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the former of whioh contains the paoa alone 
IC. paca), the latter the agoutis. Tlie n*iu ot the 
feet are hoof-Uke ; the fore feet are e-tood ; the hliid feet 
have alao 6 toea (paca), or only 8 (agoutia) ; the tail la ru- 
dimentary or very ahurt ; the eara are low ; and the upper 
lip la not cleft. Contrary to the rule In the hyatrlolue 
gerioa of rodent*, the clavlolea are rudlmentaiy ; and the 
molar teeth are aemi-rooted, and the Inciaora long. The 
Da»tjprootidce are related to the oavles and uhinohlllaa (aeo 
cavy enA ehinchiUa); they are cunflned Ui the Meotropi- 
cal region, Inhabiting parta of Mexico, aome of the Weat 

. .. j America, eapecially 

9 outa under ojwuli 

aiin 

DasypnS (das'i-pus), ». [NL., < Gr. datrinrov^, 

hairy- or rough-footed; used only as a noun, a 
hare, rabbit ; < da<ri)C, hairy, rough, + rrol;f (jrorf-) 
5 = E. foot.'} A genus of armadillos, formerly 
conterminous with the family Daaypodidm, now 
restricted to certain species of the subfamily 
Dasypodinm (which see). Bee also cut under 
armadillo. 

Dasyrhamphus (das-i-ram'fus), n. [NL. (Hom- 
bron and Jaoquinot, 1846), < Gr. (5a<r(;f, siiaggy, 
hairy, + boafe, snout.] A genus of pen- 

guins, of the family Sj)hmi8cidai : so called from 
having the bill extenmveiy feathered. The only 
species is D. adelUe, of the antarctic seas. 

dasytes (das'i-tgz), n, [NL., < Gr. SaahrtK, hairi- 
ness, roughness, i 6aai>c, hairy, rough : see Do- 
sya.} 1. In zodl., hairiness; hirsuteness j a 
growth of hair on some part not usually hairy. 

— 2. [cap.} In en"* — - . 

the family Cleridm. 

dasynre (das'l-ur), n. [< Daayurus.} An ani- 
mal of the subfamily DorauHno?. -Thylaolne 
dasyure. Soc Thyiaeinag and thylaeine, n.— tlrslne 
dasyors, tlic Tssmanlsn devil. See Sarcopkilug. 

Dasynrids (das-i-fl'ri-de), n. pi. [NL., < Damj- 
urus + -ida.} A family of polyprotodont mar- 
supial mammals. They have 4 IticUnra In each half 
of the upper and 8 lu each half ot the lower jaw ; the 
canluoa well developed ; the hlud feet with the clawlew 
hallux araall and rudimentary, rarely appoaable; the 
llmhs ot proportionate length ; the atomacn aimiile ; and 
no oeecuiu. They are predatory camivoroua or inaectlvo- 
rou8 marauplala of Auatvalla, Taamania, Now Quliiea, and 
gome other Ulanda. They are divided Into the two sub- 
families Datyuriivu and MyrmtcobUiim. Those animals 
are sometimes known indisuriniinately as brush-tailed 
opossums. 

Dasyurins (da8''i-u-ri'ne)^ «. pi. [NL., < Daay- 
uru8 + -inw.} A subfamily of Daayvrtdce; the 
ingue is not specially extensile, and 
lolars are not more than 7 in number ; 

r- n Bublainlly Is contrasted with Uyr- 

mfcubiinm (which see). The leading genera are Uagyuriu, 
Sareophilus, and Thylaeimui, or the true, the ursine, atid 
the thylacliio dasyures, and Phatcogale ; tiie last Is proper- 
ly made the type of a different subfamily, Phancogaliiut. 

dasyorine (das-i-u'riu), a. Pertaining to or 
having the characters of the Dasyurince or 
Dasyuridai. 

Dasyonu (das-i-u'rus), n. [^., < Gr. dofriif, 
hairy, rough, + ovp&, tail.] The typical genus 
of the subfamily Dasyurince, formerly coexten- 
sive with the subfamily, now restricted by the 
exclusion of Thylacinus and Sareophilus. The 
true dasyures ot the restricted genus mostly inhabit Aus- 
tralia and Tasmania, where they replace tho smaller pred- 


a datary (see def.), lit. a dater (so called be- 


date-Une 

So of Solomon In reference to Bebolioam, and of every 


ments), prop, odj., relating to dates, < data, da- . , , 


In vogue ; obsolete ; out 

represents the “i^JlimllirbriBrnke sl eloquence was out ^ 
pope in all matters relatuig to grants, dispen- x young generation, which knew him not, had Oiled Uie 
satious, etc. All petitions pass through his hands : ho House. Macauiay, Warren Hastings. 

!?.“ 1*'!?“*!***^*^”.* heneOces^ not ^exccedjng an on- Xo flower-girls In tho market, 


iiual value of 24 ducats ; and with him lololy rests the duty 
of registering and dating all bulls and other documents 


To boar (lato. 


1. assuted I“w."S;,T“wh5 Ki^irhoiy Ziern To b«tr date. See 6e«ri._To make dates, to 

When a cardinal is electeZto the office of dataiy he bears apiniintments (a) For tho performances of a ihoatrle^ 
- t/ 8 company. (6) For secret meetings, especially for an Im- 
moral purpose ; make assignations. 


tho title of prodata^. See dataryS. 

taria, the office or business of a datarv, prop. 1^” ^ • dater = bp. Pg. dntm ^ «a‘arc,^^ 

fern, of >— - • - ’ ■« «, 

or duty 

ments ; ^ ^ ^ 

Rome, established about the end of tiio thir- 
teenth century by Pope Boniface VIII., for the 
purpose of dating, registering, and despatching 
all mills and documents issued by the pope, 
examining and reporting upon petitions, otc., 


&«tare, note the^ dale, <rfata, (ta<w/». 


i letter o 

They say that women and music should never be d 

Qoldmnith, She SPatps to Conquer, 111. 
A letter was received from him, . . . dated at a small 
Dutch village on the hanks of the Iludson. 

Irving, Knickerbocker, p. 22. 
!. To note or fix the time of, as of an event or 


and granting favors and dispensations under transaction ; assign a date or time of occurrence 
certain conditions and limitations, bee datary^. to : as, to d^Ut an event in ancient history. 


For riches, besides the t«in))oral dominions, ho ll’lus 
V.] hath in alt the countries Ijcfure-nained tho datar}/ or 
dispatching of Bulls. fioiccH, bettors, 1, 1. 38. 

date^ (dat), n. [< ME. dale, < OF. date, F. date 
= Bp. Pg. It. data, < Mli. data, f., also datum. 



= op. t'u. It. auta, ^ Mtj. aata, i., also aatum, . vil. 

iieut. (>L, O. Dnii. Sw. datum), date, note of 


tho con‘iii)t iiicthoU of education 
iioiig us. Swift, Modern Education. 

n. inlram. 1. To have a date: as, the letter 
drtfe# from Rome. Beel.,1. — 2. Tohavobegin- 


timo and place, so called from L. datum, 
given, the nrst word of the customary note in 
letters or documents giving tho place and time 

of writing ' * ' 

Rome (on 


r issue, as datum Romm, given at some point in time, 
ich a day); fem. or ueut. of L. 


i. To use a date in reckoning; reckon from 


Wo . . . date, from the lato n>ra of nl)out six thousand 
ip. of dare = Gr. y®""- 
6i66vat, M aor^ Soimai (fiduiiC I give) = OBulg. date^^t (dat), n. [< ME. date, dat = Sp. dado, m., 
dafl = Slov. Serv, dati = Pol. dae = Russ, dati, = Pg- dada, f., =r It. dato, m., < L. datum Gr. 
davatlzx Lith. duti = Lott, dot = 
give (daddmi, I give). Prom I , . ^ 

come alsoE. dale^, datum, dado, and d<cb(doub- ..v.—. — — — — p.. v—. .....w , 

lets of datel), datary, dation, dative, and from datum, of which date'i is a doublet.] A grant; 
the same root (from L. donare) donate, donative, concession ; gift. 


, dat! = Buss, dati, = Jrg. aaaa, i., =r ii. aaw, m., ^ Ij. aaium (s= «r. 
dot = Skt. y dd, <5ot(5v), neut., usually in pi., also data, fem., a 
L. dare, pp. datm, grant, allowance, gift, tribute, lit. a thing given, 
lo, and d/c-f (doub- neut. and fem. of L. datus, given : see datet, and 


condone, etc.] 1. That part of a writing or 
an inscription which pui^orts to specify the 
time when, and usually the place where, it was 
executed. A full date includes tho place, day, month, 
and year ; but In some cases the dato may consist of only 


llys fadres sepulture for to prouyile ; 

Entered In Ahbay of the Monto-serrat, 

That place augmented passingly that dat, 

And renlld gretly to the house eiicresso. 

Horn, of Partemy (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 629P. 
«''co'h>.°“ln dates (dat), n. [< ME. dauu < OF. date, also da- 

letters the date is inserted to itiilicate the time when they til, datille, F. dattc a: Pr. da til, dae.Hl = Bp. ddtil 
are written or sent; In deeds, contracts, wills, aixl other -- pg. datile z= It. dattilo, dattero (of. D. dadel 
papers, to Indicate the time of execution, and usually tho _ /i dntfpt — Xtan dnddt'l — et/uM fonm 

tinw from which they are to take effect on the riglits of tho ^ (lattOll. — Hw. aadel, from 

parties ; but the written date does not exclude evidence OF. or It.) = Pol. Boliem. daktyl, < L, dnctylus 
of tho real time of execution or delivery, and consequent (NL. also, after Rom., datalus), < Gr. oitcruMt, 
^ date, so called from its shape, lit. a finger, 
» ... ...av n ... ... « ,...w ........ ^ dacWl: see dactyl, a doublet of rfnfcS.j 


the etid, but may be at the beginning, as it Is i 
ally ill letters. 

This Deed may tiear an elder Date than what you have 
obtain'd from your Lady. 

Congreve, Way of (lie World, v. 13. 

2. The time, with more or less particularity, 
when some event has happened or is to happen 
as, the date of a battle ; the dates of birth an 
death on a monument; the date of Easter va- 
ries from year to year, or is variahlo.^3. Point 
or period of time in general: as, at that early 


The fruit or the dat-e-palm, Phoenix dactylifera, 
used extensively as an article of food by the 
natives of northern Africa and of some coun- 
tries of Asia. It is an oldung drupe, which contains a 
single seed, cunslstlng^of a hard horny albumen deeply 

jy ben agmable. 

iaheea Rook (E. E. T. .8.), p. 280, 
They call for dates and quliR-es In the pastry. 

^ - . .S’Aafr., K. and J., Iv. 4. 

date . — 4. A season or allotted period of time. dat6able, a. Bee datable. 

T1ion ever shall, whib) dates of times remain, da taatTO (dH, to-a'trp). [It.: da, < L. <ie, of; 

teatro, < L. theatrum, theater.] In music, a di- 
• reotioii signifjdng that a piece is to be played 


Your Rate ot Delllieratlun, Madam, is expir'd. 

Congreve, Way ot the Wort 
When your dote Is over, 

Peacefully ye fade. 

It. r. Cooke, Datoloi, 

6. Age ; number of years. 

When Ills date 


atory carnivorous quadrupeds of other countries, such 
as cate and mustelines and vlverrines. There are several 
species. The dental formula Is : 4 incisors In each half of 
the upper and 8 in each half of the lower Jawj 1 canine, 2 
premolars, and 4 molars in each half Jaw. The vertebral 
formula is: oendoal, 1; dorsal, IS; lumbar, 6; sacral, 2; 
caudal, 18 or more. The fore feet are 6-toea, but tlio hal- 
lux is absent from the hind feet 

An abbreviation of dative. 
data.' n. Plural of datum. 
dataMd (dft'ta-bl), a. [< date\ v., + -able.} Ca- 
pable of being dated. Also spelled dateabU. 

The earliest dateaU* coins are from SloUy, the vanr- 
ing fortunes of the Sicilian wars making possible certain 
chronological inferences. 

/sane Taylor, The Alphabet, I. 228. 

dataler (dft't^lAr), n. [E. dial., also written 
dataller : Boe'ilaytaler.} Same as daytaler. 
datarji (da't^nj, n.; pi. datariee (-ria). [= 
F. dataire m Sp. Pg. It. daturio, < ML. datotius, 


_]s hoop to pleasure Edith. 

Tennyton, Aylmer’s Field. 

6. Duration; continuance. 

Ages of endless date. Milton, V. L., xU. Ii40. 

Wo say that Learning's endless, and blame Fate 
Fur not allowing Life a longer IMte. 

Covdey, Death of Sir Henry Wootton. 

7. End; oonclusion. [Rare.] 

" Why stande xe ydol” he sayde to thos, 

Ne kuawe je of this day no date/ 


dateless (dat'les), a. [< datc^ + -/css.] 1. 

Having no dato; bearing nothing to indicate 
its date.— 2. Not distinguishable or divisible 
by dates; without incident; eventless. 

Then can I drown an eye, unused to flow. 

For precious friends hid (u death's dateleee night. 

Shak., Soiiiiete, xxx. 

To divide our otherwise dateleee, monotonous, stale life 
Into refreshing changes of chapters, paragraphs, verses, 
and clauses, Boardman, Creative Week, p, 141). 

3. So old or far distant in time us to be undat- 
able ; of indefinitely long duration. 

In tho primeval age a dateleee while 

The vacant shepherd wander'd witli his flock. 

Coleridge, Ueligioua Af usings. 

The dateleee hills, which it needed eartliquakes to lift 
and deluges to mould. Jhmkxn. 


Taming qf viii. 186). tweep neighboring regions where the' calendar 

What time would spare, from steel receives Its date. « wfforont. Tills Hue runs tliroiigh the PaclHo 

Pove ILoftheL. Ill 171 ocean, and is supposed to coincide with the meridian of 12 
, j, ’x ‘ hours or W from Ureenwich ; but It practically follows 

Of. A day-book, Journal, or diary. Mineneu . — a somewhat devious course, and is sometimes confused. 
Date oertidna, <n Frenelt law, the date fixed when the Thus the Sundays of the Knsslaii and of the American set- 
Instrument has been subjected to the tomiallty ot regii- tiers in Alaska formerly fell upon dHTerent days. On the 
tratlon, after which the parties to the deed cannot by mu- east of the date-line the nominal date is one day earlier 
tual oonsent change the date.— Down tO date, up to than on the weot of it; so that the American Sunday in 
date, to the present time, Alaska ooinoldes with the former Kuaslan Monday. 


d*to-in*rk 

date-mark (d&t'm^rk), n. A smcial mark 
stamped on an article of gold or silver to indi- 
cate the year of manufacture. Thus, in the Lon- 
don Ooldemlthg' Ouinpnny, during the twenty years from 
1866 to 1875 this mark was a letter of the alphabet In small 
Old English character ; for the next twenty years, lie^n- 
nlng in 1870 and ending in 180.5, Kuinan capitals were 
adopted. 

dat^palm (dat'pilm'), w. The common name 
of pHwnix titictjiHfera, the palm-tree of Scrip- 
ture : also called 'date-tree. Next to the cocoanut- 
treo, the date is umiucstluiialdy tlie most interesting and 
useful of the palm tr|l>e. As witli the eocoauut-tree, 
nearly every part Is applied to some useful purpose, and 
the fruit not oiilv 
affords tile princl- 
pal food of the lii- 
nahitaiits of vari- 
ous countries, Ixit 
Is a source of a lame 
part of tlieir traffic, 
it Is cultivated In 
immeiiau numhort 
all over the north- 
ern part of Africa 
os well as in soiitli- 
western Asia, and 
is found through 
soutlieni Europe, 
thoiigli rarely pro- 
ductive there. Its 
atem shoots iin to 
the height of from 
«0 to 80 feet, with- 
out brancli or divi- 
aloii, and is of near- 
ly the same thick- 
ness throughout lU 
leiigtli. Kroin tliu 
summit It tlirows 
out a niagiiltlcnnt 
crown of large fea- 
ther-shaped leaves, 
and a nnmlicr of 
spadices, eacli of 
which in tile fe- 
male plant l)ears 

a bunch of from 1«0 

from 30 to 25 pounds. Tliu fruit is oaten fresli or driec. 
The bast dates of commerce are obtatned from the coasts 
<if tile Persian gulf, where the tree U cultivated with great 
care, aud where over 100 varieties are known. The date- 
palm was probably originally derived from the wild date- 
palm, l‘. nploftlriii, which la found tlironghout India, and 
Is planted very extensively in Bongai, cliictiy for titc pro- 
duction of toddy and sugar. See Phoenix. 

date-plum (dst'plum), n. A name for the 
edible fruit of several species of the genus 
Dioepyroa, and also for the trees. See JHoapy- 
roa. 

datar (da'Wr), n. 1. One who dates.— 2f. A 
datary. See datary^. 
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Europe, where it U need m a lubetltute for Peruvian 
bark, as a yellow dye, and in the manufacture of cordage. 

Datiscacem (dat-is-ka'se-e), n. pj. [NL,, < ila- 
tiaca + -acete,] A small natural order of plants, 
with apetalouH flowers, but having closer afBiul- 
ties with the Cucurbitacete and Begmiacece than 
with any of the apetalous orders, and united 
by Baillou with the Saxifragaem. There are 
only three genera, of which DaUaca is the best- 
known. 

datlBCiu (da-tis'in), n. [< DaUaca + -inZ.] A 
substance (C 2 iHo 20 ia) having the appearance 
of grape-sugar, mrat extracted bv Braconnot 
from the leaves of DaUaea cannabina. It has 
been used as a yellow dye. 

datlsl (da-U'sI), n. The mnemonic name given 
by Petrus Hispanns to that mood of the third 
figure of syllogism in which the major premise is 
uni versa! and affirmative^ and tlie minor premise 
and conclusion are particular and affirmative. 
Tlicae dlatinctiona of quantity and uuaiity are indicated 
by the voweU of the word, a-i-i. The letter « after the 
ieoond vowel ehowa that the mood ia reduced to direct 
reasoning by the simple converaion of tlie minor, and tim 
Initial d ihuw* that the reaulting mood ia darti. The fol- 
lowing ia an example of a syllo^m In datial : All men 
Irrationally preludtced have weak minds; but some men 
irrationally prejudiced are learned ; hence, some learned 
men have weak minds. 

dative (da'tiv), a. and n. [= F. dati/ s Pr. da- 
Uu 8p. Pk. It. dativo = D. datkf a* Q. Dau. 
8w. dativ, < L. dativua, of or belonging to giv- 
ing (in lit. sense, apart from grammar, first in 
LL.): ceiaita dativue (tr. Or. irroauf dmiKii), or 
simply datinua, the dative case; < datua, pp. 
of dare, give: see date^, date^.] I. a. 1. In 
gram., noting one of the cases of nouns and 
pronouns and adjectives in Indo-European lan- 
guages, aud in some others, used most com- 
monly to denote the indirect or remoter object 
of the action of a verb, that to or for which 
anytliiug is done, nils ease is found in all the aectent 
languages of our family, and ia widely preserved even 
among tlie later. Though nowhere distinguished in form 
from tlie accusative or objective In modem Euglish, it is 
really present in suuii expressiona as, give Aim his due ; 
allow thia man tlie way ; and him, whom, them, and (in 
part) her are hlatorically datives, retaining a dative ter- 
mination. The precise value of tlio original Indo-Euro- 
pean dative ia a matter of doubt and dispute. Abbro- 
vlated dat. 

2. In law ; (a) Noting that which may be given 
or disposed of at pleasure; being in one’s gift. 
(6) lieraovablo, in distinction from perpetual 


miud ; propositions that must be h 
proved. 



date-shell (dat'shol), n, [< date^ -f- ahell.'i A 
mussel-shell of the stone-boriug genus Litho- 
domua (or lAthophagus), of the family Mytilidw, 



as the Mediterranean L. dactylm, abounding in 
the Bubanueous columns of the temple of 8era- 
pis at Pozzuoli, near Naples: so called from its 
shape or appearance, ^e Lithodomua. 
date-BTlgar (dat'shAg^jlr), ». Sugar produced 
from the sap of the date-palm, aud from some 
other species of the same genus, 
date-tree (dat'tre), n. The date-palm. 

Tiiedoic-frccuof El-Mcdinah merit tliclvoolcbrity. Their 
stately columnar steins here seem lilglicr tlian ill other 
lands, and tlielr lower fronds are allowed to tremble in the 
breeze witliout iiiiitilatioii. 

ft. K Burton, El-Meillnah, p. 245. 

date-i;vine (tlat'win), n. The fermented sap of 
the date-palm. 

datholite (dalh'o-lit), w. See dntoHU-. 
dation (da'shonjj ». [< L. datiot »-),(. dare, pp. 
datua, give : see datef, data'^.) In citnl law, the 
act of giving : as, the dation of an office : distin- 
guished from donation or gift in that it does not 
imply boneiicenco or liberality in the giver, 
da tifarsi (dii to-riir'si). [It. , to be drawn out : 
(la, < L. tie, of (to) ; tirnr, s F. tirer, draw ; ai, < 
L. ae, retl. pron., itself, themselves: see tear^ 
and .w.] In muaie, when following the name of 
instruments, a term denoting that they are fur- 
nished with slides : as, tromhi da tirarai, com* da 
tirarai, trumpets or horns with slides. 

Datisca (da-tis'kll), n. [NL.] A genus of ex- 
ogenous herbs, type of the order Datiacaceta. 
It includes two species, one of which is found in southern 
Callfonila, and the other, D. cawuMna, an lierlmueoua 
dloeeloos perennial, is a native of the southern parts of 


said of an officer, (c) Given or appomted bv a T ^ 

magistrate or a court of justice, in distinction ^ 
from what is given by law or by a testator; as, '' 

an executor aative in Scots law (equivalent to 
an administrator) — Dscree OaUvs, ezscntor da- 
tive. See decree, executor. 

n. n. The dative case. See I., 1.— EUdoal da- 
tive. See ethical. 

datively (da'tiv-li). adv. In the manner of the 
dative ease ; as a dative. 

The Pentury. XXXii. im. 
datoUte (dat'6-lit), n. [So called from its ten- 
dency to divide into granular portions; < Gr. 

6arnodai; divide, + X/ffof, stone.] A borosili- 
cate of calcium, occurring most commonly in 
brilliant glassy crystals, which are colorless or 
of a pale-green tint, white, grayish, or red; also 
in a white, opaque, massive form, looking like 
porcelain, aud in radiated columnar form with 
Dotryoidal surface (the variety botryoUte). it ig 
fouiiu ill Norway, the Tyrol, aud Italy, and in flue cryatale 
ill New Jera^, Connecticut, and the Ijike Superior mln- 
tiig-reKion. ilaytorite ia a paeiidoiuor|ih of clialoeduiiy 
after datollte. Also datholite, humboldtite. 
dattock (dat'qk), n. The wood of a leguminous 
tree of western Africa, Detarium Senegalenae. 

It is hard and dense, and resembles mahogany 
in color. 

datum (dfi'tum), n. ; pi. data (-til). [< L. da- 
tum, a gift, present, ML. also an allowance, con- 
cession, tribute (also in fem. data), prop. neut. 
of datua, pp. of dare, give : see datc\ date9. ] 1 . 

A fact given; originally, one of the quantities 
stated, or one of the geometrical figures sup- 
posed, constructed, in a mathematical problem, 
and from which the required magnitude or figure 
is to be determined. But Euclid naoa tlie correapond- 


Many phtloaopbera have attempted to eatabllah on the 
prtneiplea of common aenau propoaltlons wbloh are not 
original data if coTuoioutneu; whllo the original data if 
ameeurntneia, from which their prupoaitiona were deiiveu, 
and to wliich they owed their whole neceaaity and truth— 
theae data the game philoaophers were (atrange to lay) 
not dUpoaed to admit. ,Sftr IK. tlamilton. 

Datum-line, in engin. and turveying, the base-line of a 
aectlon, from which all the belghta and deptha are mea- 
aured in the plana of a railway, etc. 

datum-plane (da'tum-plan), n. In craniom., 
a given horizontal plane from whiish measure- 
ments of skulls proceed, or to which the di- 
mensions of skulls are referred. 


Datura (da-tu'rh), n. [NL., < Hind, dhaiurd, a 
plant {Datura faatuosa).^ A genus of solana- 
ceouB plants, with angu- 
lar-toothed leaves, large 
fuunel-8hapedflowers,and 
prickly, globular, 4-valved 
pods. There are aeveraf^ape- 
ciea, all of them poaaeMing poi- 
sonoua propertiea and a dia- 
agreeahle odor. D. Stramonium 
la the thorn-apple, all parti of 
which have strong narcotic 
properties. It ia aometimes em- 
ployed as a remedy tor neural- 
gia, convulaioiia, etc., and tlie 
feavea and root are smoked for 
asthma. Thu plant is supposed 
to be a native of western Asia, 
but is now found as a weed 
of cultivation in almost all the siran 
temperate and warmer regions i 
of the globe. In some parts of 
the United States it is called thv jimeoti (which see). B. 
fattuoea and D. Metel of India possess qualities similar to 
/>. Stramonium. I). arborea, also known as Brutpnantia 
tuaveoletu, a native of South America, is a shnibby plant 
with very large fragrant white blossoms, and is sometimes 
found in greenhouses. 

daturiue (da-tu'rin), ti. [< Datura + -ine^.] 
A poisonous alkaloid found in the thorn-apple. 
See Datura, Same as atropin, 
daub (dftb), V. t. [Also formerly dawb, < ME. 
daulwn, dawben, < OF. dauber, whiten, white- 
wash, also, in deflected senses, furnish, also 
(with var. dobor) beat, swinge, plaster, < L. 
dealbare, whiten, whitewash, plaster, parget. 
LL. also purify (see dealhnte), < de (intensive) 
+ albare, whiten, < albua, white ; of. auhe = alb^, 
< L. alba. The resemblance to Celtic forms 
seems to bo accidental : W, dwb s Jr. dob = 
Gael, dob, plaster; W. dwhio ss Ir. dobaim so 
Gael. *dob, v., plaster. Cf. adobe.] 1, To 
smear with soft adhesive matter ; plaster ; cov- 
er or coat with mud, slime, or other soft sub- 
stance. 

She took for him an ark of bulrushes, and daubed it with 
slliue and witli pitch. Ex. it. 8, 

So will I break down tlio wall that ye have daubed with 
untciiipered iiiorter. Ezek. xiii. 14. 

2. To soil ; defile ; besmear. 

Multitudes of horses and other cattle that are always 
dawbing the streets. 

B. MatulecUle, Fable of the Bees, Prof. 

He's honest, though daubed with the dust of the mill. 

A. Cunningham, The Miller. 
Hence — 3. To paint ignorantly, coarsely, or 
badly. 

If a picture la daubed with many bright colours, the vul- 
gar admire it. Watte. 

4. To give a specious appearance to; patch 
up; disguise; conceal. 

So smootli he daub'd his vice with siiow of virtue. 

Sbak., Rich. 111., ill. 6. 


any magnitude or figure which we know how to determine. 
2. A fact either indubitably known or treated 
as such for the purposes of a ^rtioular discus- 
sion; a premise. — 8. A position of reference, 
by which other positions are defined. 

As a general datum. In phlloaophloal chronology, Cnm- 
lierland came about a century after Bacon, and about 
ninety yean before Adam Smith. 

BiUiotheea Saora, XLIIT. 628. 


Faith is necessary to the susceptiou of baptism ; and 
themselves nunfesB it, by striving to ffnd out new kinds of 
faith to daub the matter up. 

Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. 1836), II. 304. 

She is all Truth, and hates the lying, masking, daubing 
World, as I do, Wycherley, Plain Dealer, 1. 1. 

5. To dress or adorn without taste : deck vul- 
garly or ostentatiously ; load as witn finery. 

Yet since princes will have such things. It Is better they 
should be graced with elegancy than daubed with cost. 

Bacon, Essays. 

Let him be daub'd with lace. 

Dryden, tr. of Juvenal’s Satires, 
daub (d&b), n. [< daub, e.] 1. A cheap kind 
of mortar ; plaster made of mud. 

A square house of wattle and daub. 

D. Livingetone, Missionary Travels (ed. 1858), p. 409. 
2. A viscous, adhesive application ; a smear. 
— 8. A daubing or smearing stroke. [Spotch.] 

Many a time have I gotten a wipe with a towel ; but 
never a daidi with a disholout before. Stoteh proverb, 
4. A coarse, inartiatio painting. 
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Oltl yon «tep in to take a look at the orand picture on 
your way back ?— 'TU a melancholy douft, my lord ! 

Sterne, Tristram Shandy. Hi. 12. 

PaubentOBia (dA-ben-to'ni^). »• [NL., named 
after the dietinmished French naturalist L. J. 
Dauhenton (1716-1800), noted as a collaborator 
of Buffon.] The proper name of the genua more 
conunonly called Chiromya (which see), contain- 
ing the aye-aye. If. madagascarienaia, and hav- 
ing prioriV over the others. See cut under aye- 
aye. 

DaubentonildSB (dd^ben-to-nl'i-de), n. pi. 
[NL., < Jfaubentonia + -idee.] A family of pro- 
simians. typified by the genus Daubmtonia : 
generally called Chiromyidoi (which see). 

Panbentonioidoa (dfi-ben-to-ni-oi'de-ft), n. pi. 
[NL., < Daubenionia + -oidea.] A su'perfamily 
of lemuroids or prosimians, distinguished by 
the gliriform incisors and want of canines in 
the adult; the DauhentoniicUe considered as a 
suborder. Gill, 1872. 

dauber (d&'b6r), «. One who or that which 
daubs. Speclflcslly — (a) One who builds walls with clay 
or mud mixed with straw. 

I am a younger brother, ... of mean parentage, a durt 
dowdsr’s sonne ; am 1 therefore to be blamed ? 

Burton, Anat of Mel., p. 320. 

(b) A coarse. Ignorant painter. 

But bow should any sign-post dauber know 
The worth of Titian or of Angelo? 

Dryden, Epistle Iv., To Mr. bee. ^ 

(c) A low and gross flatterer, (d) A copperplate-printers' 

pad, consisting of rags firmly tied together and covered 
over with a piece of canvas, tor inking plates, (r) A mud- 
wasp: from the way in which it daubs mud In building Its 
nest. (/) The hriuh used to spread lilacking upon shoes, 
as distinguished from the polisher, nr brush used for fiol- 
Ishlug; they are sometimes coniblned In one. ( 

daubery (d&'b6r-i), n. [Also formerly daubry, 
dawbry; <daub + -ery."] 1. Aduubing. — 2f. A 
crudely artful device. ( 

She works by charms, by spells, by the llgure, and such 
daubery as this Is. Snak, M. W. of W., Iv. 2. 

daubing (dft'bing), n. [Verbal n. of daub, i;.] 

1. Something which is applied by daubing, 
especially plaster or mortar; speoiflcally, in 
recent use, a rough coat of mortar applied to , 
a wall to give it the appearance of stone. See 
chinking, 1. 

Lo, when the wall Is fallen, shall It not ho said unto 
you. Where Is the daubiny wherewith ye have daubed It'.' 

Kzek. xltl. 1-2. 

2, The process of forming walls by means of 
hardened earth: extensively employed in tUo 
sixteenth century. — 3. A mixture of tallow and 
oil used to soften leather and render it more or 
less water-proof. — 4. Coarse, Inartistic paint- 
ing, 

.She is still most splendidly, gallantly ugly, and looks 
like an 111 Piece of Daubing in a rich Frame. 

W^teherley, Plain Dealer, H. 1. 

6, Ghross flattery. Bp. Burnet. 

My L<ird, If you examine It over again, it is far from be- 
ing a gross piece of daubing, as some dedications are. 

Steme, Tristram .Shandy, 1. 9. 

daubreellte (dfi-bre'Ut), w. [See daubreite.'\ 
Native chromium sesquisulphid, a rare min- 
eral known to occur only in certain meteoric 
irons. It has a black color, metallic luster, and 
is associated with troilite. 

daubreite (d&-bre'it), n. [After the French 
mineralogist G. A. Ifaubr^e (born 1814).] Na- 
tive bismuth oxiohlorid, occurring in compact 
or earthy masses of a yellowish color in Chili. 

daubryt, «. An obsolete form of daubery. 

dauby (da'bi), a. [< daub + -yl.J 1, Viscous ; 
glutinous; slimy; adhesive. 

And therefore not in vain th' Industrious kind 

With datiby wax and lluw'rs the chinks have lin'd. 

Dryden, tr. of Virgil's Georgies, iv. M. 

2. Made by daubing; appearing like a daub: 
as, a dauby picture. 

Daucus (dft'kus), n. [NL., < L. daueua, daveum, 

< Gr. (fati/cof, also neut. damov, a plant of the 
carrot kind, growing in Crete. See dauke.] A 
genus of umbelliferous plants, roughly hispid, 
with finely divided loaves and small ovate or 
oblong fruit covered with barbed prickles. There 
are about 80 species belonging to the northern temperate 
regions of the old world, and one indigenous in America, 
Tim only Important species is the cultivated carrot, D. 
Carola, which is also widely natunillsed os a noxious 
Weed. See carrot. See cut in next column. 

daud (dad), t). t. [So., a var. of darfa.] To 
knock or thump ; pelt with something soft and 
hea'vy. 



And set the balms to daud her 
Wi' dirt this day. 

Bum$, The Ordination. 


daud (dad), n. [Sc. ; a var. of dur/a.] a large 
piece, as of bread, cheese, etc. Also spelled 
dated. 

An' cheese an' liread, fruit women's laps. 

Was dealt aliont In hunches 

An" datede that day. Burnt, Holy Fair, 
daugh^ (da6h), n. [8c., = E. dough, q. v.] In 
coal-mining, under-clay, or the soft material 
which is removed in holing, 
daugh^ (daah), n. [Sc., contr. of earlier daw- 
ache, davoch, davach, said to be < Gaol, damh, pi. 
daimh, ox, 4- achadh (not *ach), a field. ] An old 
Scotch division of land, capable of producing 
48 bolls. It occasionally forms and enters into the names 
of farms In Scotland ; us, thp Great and Little Daugh of 
Rnthveii ; Edln-ifaui;^. Also written datxtch. 
daughter (dfi'te^ formerly sometimes dAf't^r), 
It. [Early mod. E. also daughter; < ME. dough- 
ter, douhter, doghter, douter, dohter, etc., < AS. 
dohtor, pi. dohtor, dohtra, dohtru, = 08. dohtar 
= OPries. dochter = OD. D. doehter = MLG. 
LG. dochter = OHG. tohtar, MHG. tohter, G. 
tochter = led. dottir = OSw. doktir, dottir, 8w. 
dotter 5= Dan. datter = Gr. duydryg (not in L., 
where fiUa, daughter, fern, of Jiliua, son : see 
filial) s= OBulg, dilshti (gen. duahtere), Bulg. 
diiahterya = Serv, shdi, k<H, 6er = Bohem. dci, 
cera = Pol. cora => Little Kuss. dochka =s Russ. 
daheheri, dochi = Lith. dukte s= Ir. dear, etc,, 
= Skt. duhitar s= Zend dughdar, daughter. 
Ulterior origin unknown; appar. ‘milker,’ or 
‘ Buckler,’ < V *dhugh, Skt. y duh, milk.] 1. A 
female child, considered with reference to her 
parents. 

The first time at the looking-glass 
The mother sets tier dau^ter, 

Tlio image strikes the smiling lass 
With self-love ever after. 

Gay, Beggar's Opera. 

2. A female descendant, in any degree. 

Ought not this woman, being a daughter of Abraham, 

... be loosed from this bond on Uie gal>l>ath day? 

Luke xlll. 10. 

3. A woman viewed as standing in an analogous 
relationship, as to the parents of her husband 
(daughter-in-law), to her native country, the 
church, a guardian or elderly adviser, etc. 

Dinah . . . went out to soo the daughlert of the land. 

Gen. xxxiv. l. 

And Naomi said unto her two ifaMyAf«r»-ln-Iaw, . . . 
Turn again, iny daughiert. Rutli i. 8, 11. 

Hnt Jesns turned him about, and when he saw her, he 
said. Daughter, bo of good comfort; thy faith iinth made 
thee whole. Mat. lx. 22. 

Jut. Are you at leisure, lioly father, now ; 

Or shall I come to yon at evening mass.? 

FH. My leisure serves me, pensive daughter, now. 

Shak., R. and J., iv. 1. 

4. Anything (regarded as of the feminine gen- 
der) considered with respect to its source, ori- 
gin, or function: as, the Romance tongues are 
the daughter, 1 of the Latin language. 

stern daughter of the Voloe of God, 

O Duty ! if tliat name thou love, 

Wordnoorth, Duty. 

In this country, at this time, other Interests than reli- 
gion and patriotism are predominant, and the arta, the 
daughter! of enthusiasm, do not flourish. Emerum, Art. 
Duke of Exeter’s daughter t. See brakes, j 2 ._ 
dau^tere, women.— goareager'sdauebter. Seeseav- 
enger. 


dauatlewmess 

daughter-CAll (dfi'tto-sel), n. See eell. 

danghter-in-law (d&'t6r-in-lfi‘'), ». A son’s 
wife : correlative to mother-in-latc and father- 
in-latc. 

1 am come to set . . . the daughter-in-law agaliist her 
muther-in-law. Alnt. x. 36. 

daughterless (d&'t^r-les), a. [< ME. doughter- 
lea ; <. daughter 4- -leaa.] Without daughters. 


danghterlluess (d&'t^r-li-nos), w. Conduct be- 
coming a daughter; dutifulness. Dr. H. More. 
daughterliug (d&'t6r-liiig), n. [< daughter 4- 
dim. -/»»j/.] A little daughter. [Rare.] 

What am I to do with this daughter or daughterling of 
mine ? She neither grows In wisdom nor In stature. 

Charlotte Bronte, VlUette, xxv. 

daughterly (da'ter-li), a. [< daughter 4- -lyl.] 
Becoming a daughter; filial; dutiful. 

For Christian cliaritle, and imtiirall lone, & ynnre very 
daughterlye dealing . . . hotli hyndo me and straine me 
tliereto. Sir T. More, Works, p. 1449. 

dank, n. See dak. 

dauke (dAk), n. [< L. daucuni, daucon, daueua, 
< Or. dniiKov, a parsnip or carrot : see Daueua.'] 
The wild variety of the common carrot, Daueua 
Carota. 

dauklut, u. See dawkin, 

DauUas (dA'li-as), n. [NL., < Gr, AanA/df, epi- 
, thot of Philomela, in Greek legend, who was 
changed into a nightingale, lit. a woman of 
AonAif, L. Daulia, a city of Phocis.] A genus of 
birds which contains only the two kinds of 
nightingales, D. philomela and D. luaeinia. See 
nightingale, 

1 danut. »». An obsolete form of danf. 

I daunder (dAn'dfer), r. i. [Sc.] Bee dander^. 
dauuderlug (dAn'd6r-ing), p. n. [Sc.] Seedan- 

• tiering. 

dauner (dA'n(>r), r. i. [So,] See dander^. 

: dauueriug (dft'n6r-ing), p. a. [Sc.] See dan- 

\ tiering. 

I dauut (dtint or dAnt), v. t. [E. dial, also dant 
' (and dnunton, ilanton, q. v.); < ME, daunten, 
dawnteri, < OF. danter, donter, dompter, F, domp- 
ter = It. domitare, daunt, subdue, tame, < L, 
domitare, tamo, free;, of doniare, pp. doniitua, 
tame, = E. tame: see tame, r.] If. 'I'o tame. 
In-to Snrro he soiiste and tliorw his sotil wIttes 
Daunted a dowuc idovel and day and iiysto Idr feede. 

Pii>rs Ptnwiiian (B), xv. 398. 
2t. To subdue; conquer; overcome. 

I Eldo daunteth daunger atte loste. 

Chaucer, TroHus, 11. 899. 

3, To subdue the courage of ; cause to quail ; 
check by fear of danger; intimidate; discou- 
rage. 

The Nightingale, whose liat>py noble hart 

No dole can daunt, nor teaniliii force alTrIgiit. 

Oaecoigne, Steele Olas (ed. Arher), p. 49. 

What daurUt thee now?— what shakea thee so? 

Whittier, My Soul and 1. 

4. To cast down through fear or apprehension; 
cow down. 

Rest on my word, and let not discontent 
Daunt all your hopes. Shak., Tit. And., 1. 2. 
I find not nnytlilng therein able to daunt tlio courage 
of a man, mncli iesa a well resolved L'lirlstlan. 

, Sir T. Browne, Religiu Medici, 1. .38. 

dauutf, n. [ME. daunt; from the verb.] A 
J fright; a check. 

1 Til the crosses dunt Idlntl saf him a daunt. 

J /fob/ y<ooi< (K. R. T. S.),p. 146. 

daunter (dttn'-or dAn'Wir), ». One who daunts. 
dauntlUgUdBBt (dkn'- or dAu'ting-ues), n. The 
quality of being terrifying. 

As one who well knew . . . how the first enents are 
those whicli Inuusse a daungtingnette or daring, I.Scapula] 
, imployed all means to make ids expeditions smialne, and 
J ids executions crnell. Daniel, ilist Kng., p. 4. 

• dauntleSB (dttnt'- or dAnt'les), a. [< daunt + 

-leaa.] Incapable of being daunted ; bold ; fear- 
less; intrepid. 

The dauntlea spirit of resolution. 

■ Shak., K. Jolin, v. 1. 

Dauntlets he rose and to tlio ftglit retunied. 

Dryden, vEneld. 

If yet some desperate action rests behind. 

That asks high conduct and a dauntlea mind. 

Dryden, Ajax and Ulysses, 1. 688. 
She Visited every part of the works In tierson, ciieorlng 
her defenders by iter presence and dauntlea resolution. 

y'mscoff, Ford, and Isa., 1. a. 
^ dauutleBBly (dAnf - or dAnt'les-ll), adv. In a 
' bold, fearless manner. 

' danutlaBBUBBS (dAnf- or dAnt'les-nes), n. 
Fearlessness; intrepidity. 



dannton 

daunton (dUn'ton), V. t. [So., also dial, dan- 
ton; an exteiiBion of daunt, q. v.] 1. To daunt; 
intimidate; Hubdue. 

To (iantun rvliuJii and L-ouspiratora agalnat him. 

PilBcoHit, Chron. of Scotland, p. 87. 
2. To dare ; scok to daunt. 

If* for the like o' llieni, ati’ iiiaybo no even sae inuckle 
wortli, folk dauntun (iod to Ills (ace and hum In muckle 
hell. J{. L. Stemiuafi, The Merry Men. 

3t. To break in or tamo (a borse). 

A tamo and daatuwd horse, (^unn. A((a<!A.,xlvlli. |U. 

danphin (dli'lin), n. [Formerly daulphin and 
dolphin; < OF.*d<tlidiin, dauphin, Inter daulphin, 
mod. F. dauphin = Pr. dalfln; orig. the Burname 
of tho lords of the province hence called J)au- 
pkin6, Dauphiny, wuo bore on their crest three 
aoh>hinH, in allusion to tho origin of their name, 
< OF. *dalphin, dauphin, daffln, F. dauphin (E. 
dolphin), Pr. dalfln, < L. ilelphinua, a dolphin; 
hence ML, Delphinm, dauphin: Boe delphini, 
dolphinJ) The distinctive t\tle (originally Dau- 
phin of Viennois) of the eldest sou of the king 
of France, from 1349 till tho revolution of 1830. 
When tho rulKnltiK kiiiK hud nu son or lineal male de- 
soeudant, the title woa in alieyanee, as iiu other heir to the 
throne could hold it. The title had hceii home since the 
eleventh or twelfth century by the counts of Viennois us 
lords of the iloinain hence onlled lo Daiiphlnd (the Dau- 
pinnate, or Dauphluy), the last of whom ceded his lordsiiip 
lo the kiiiB, on eundition that the title should be always 
maintained. The lords of Auvergne also used the title 
dauphin. 

The dauphin Charles Is crowned king In Uheinis. 

Shak., 1 Hen. VI., 1. 1. 

The Dolphin was expected at the masse. 

Corj/at, Crudities, I. 4fi. 

dauphine (d4'f6n), w. [F., fem. of dauphin,} 
The wife of a daupbin. 

dauphiness (d&'flu-os), u, [< dauphin + -CBS.] 
Bamo aa dauphine. 

It U uow sixteen or seventeen years since I saw the 
Queen of h'ranee, then the dauphuunn, at Vursailles ; and 
surely never lighted on this orb, which she hardly seemed 
to touch, a more delightful vision, Durku, Rev. lu France. 

danr (dftr), v, t. A Scotch form of darvt. 

daut, V. t. See dawt. 

dauw (dA), n. [South African D. form of the 
native name.] The native name of Burcholl’a 
zebra, Equun burohelli, a very beautiful aoimal, 






reaembling the quagga in some rcapects, but 
having the coloring of a zebra. Alao called 


^oHte ^m gffa. 


(da-val'i-tt), n. [NL.j named after 
Edmond Davall, a Swiss botanist.] A genus 
of polypodlaceouH ferns, having scaly creeping 
rhizomes, whence tho name hare’s-foot fern ap- 
plied to D. Canariensin. The fronds are sometimes 
pinnate, hut more fre(iuently plnnutuly decompound, be- 
ing elegantly cut Into numorons small divisions. Thesorl 
are borne close to the margin. The indnsium which covers 
each Is attached t)y lU hose to the end of a vein, and is tree 
at tho opposite side. The iiiimher of species slightly ex- 
ceeds too, and they are most n\nnerous In the troidvs of 
the old world. Sonic of the s|K-cies are among the most 
elegant ferns in cultivation. 

daveniMlt (dav'n-port), 71. [Also devotwort ; 
from ilie sumarao Davenport ; compare Devon- 
port, since 1824 the name of a town in Eng- 
land.] A kind of small writing-desk. 

davidt. «. An obsolete form of davit. 

Davidic, Davidlcal (da-vid'ik, -i-kai), a. [< 
David 4- -ic, -iVMl.} Of, pertaining to, or de- 
rived from David, king of Israel. 

We cannot well stop short of the admission that the 
Tsalter must contain Davidic psalms, some of whicli at 
least may be tdentitled by Judicious criticism. 

Knepe. Brit., VI. 841. 

Davidist (dS'vid-ist), 71. [< David (see defs.) 
•+• -isi.] 1. One of the followers of David of 
IMnant in Belgium (hence called Dinanto), who 
taught extreme pantheistic doctrines. Hts i 
tlM “ Qaatemull " was burned by a synod at Paris in : 
and the sect waa stamped out by porsacutlon. 


1464 

S. One of a fanatical sect which existed for 
more than a century after the death in 1656 of 
its founder, a Dutch Anabaptist, David George, 
or Joris. His followers were also called Da- 
vidiane, David-Gcorgiann, and Familists. See 
Familiat. 

davldsonlte (da'vid-spn-ith n. [From the dis- 
coverer, Dr. Davidson.] A variety of beryl dis- 
covered in the granite quarry of Bubislaw, near 
Aberdeen, Scotland. So© beryl. 

Oavld’s-root (da'vidz-rdt), n. The cahinca- 
root. 

David’s staff. See staff. 

daviet (da'vi), n. Bame as davit. 
da'Vlt (dav'it), H. [Also davitt, and formerly 
david (“the Davitls ende,” Oapt. John Smith, 
Treat, on Eng. Sea Terms, 1626). Of. F. davicr, 
forceps, a cramp-iron, davit; supposed by Lit- 
tr6 to Bland for *daviet, 
a dim. of David, it being 
customary to give proper 
names to implements (o. 
g., E. betty, billy, jack, 
etc.).] Naut., one of a 
pair of projecting pieces 
of wood or iron on tho 
side or stem of a vessel, 
used for suspending or 
lowering and hoisting a 
boat, by means of sheaves 
and pulleys. They are act 
8u aa t<i admit of lieingahlpped 
and iinahlpiicil at pleaaure, and commonly turn on their 
axea, ao that the boat can be awung In on dock, or vice 

davite (da'vit), w. [After tho English chem- 
ist Bir Humphry Dai^ (1778-1829).] A sul- 
piiate of aluminium found in a warm spring 
near RogotH, in the United States of Uolombia. 
It occurs massive, is of a fine fibrous structure, 
white color aud silky luster, aud is very soluble, 
davrenxlta (da-vrf>'zit), n. [After the Belgian 
chemist Charles Datretix.} A silicate of alu- 
minium occurring in fibrous crystalline aggre- 
gates resembling asbestos, 
davy^ (da'vi), n. ; pi. daviea (-viz). [After Sir 
11. Davi/.} The safety-lamp invented for the 
protection of coal-miucrs by Sir H. Davy, it 

conxlata of a metallii^ elHtern for tile oil, and a cylinder of 
wire gauze about 1) liielius in diameter and 8 inebes in 
beiglit. Fire cannot Imj ennmmulcated throiigli the gauze 
to gaz oiitaide the cylinder. 

davy2 (da'vi), n. ; pi. davics (-viz). [A corrup- 
tion of affidavit.] An affidavit. [Slang.] 
Davy Jones (da'vi jonz). [A Imraorous name, 
at the origin of which many gnesses have been 
made.] Naut., the spirit of the sea; a soa- 
devil. 

Thia aanie Davy .fonct, aceonling to tlie niytliology of 
Hatiore, la Uie flerid that prnaides over all the evil zplrlts 
of the deep, and l.a seen in various shapes warning the de- 
voted wretch of deatli and woe. .^niolUtt. 

Davy Jones's locker, the ocean ; spoeiilcally, the ocean 
regarded ns tlie grave of all who perish at sea. 

Davy lamp, Davy’s lamp. See davyi. 
davyne (da'vin), n. [Bettor davine, < NL. da- 
vina.] A Vesvivian mineral related to cancri- 
nite: in part, perhaps, identical with micro- 
sommite. 

davyum (dii'vi-um), n. [NL., hotter "davium ; 
so called after Sir 11. Davy : see davite.] A met- 
al of the platinum CTOup, whose discovery was 
announced in 1877 by Korn of St. Petersburg. 
He found It associated with the metals rluMliuiii ami iridi- 
um in some platinum ores, and descrihed it as a hard sil- 
very metal, slightly ductile, extremely infusible, aud hav- 
ing a density of 0.386 at 26” C. Its uxiateuuc as an element 
has not been establUhed. 

daw^t (dfi), V. i. [< ME. dawen, da^en (also daien, 
dayen; see day\ v.) = AS. dagUin (= D. dn- 
geh = MLG. LQ. dagen = G. tagen = Icol. 
daga = Sw. dagae = Dan. dagea), become day, 
< dag, day : see day^, and cf. dowtt.] To be- 
come day ; dawn. 

Tyt the day daiveiU these damseles daunsede. 
That men rang to the resuireeeloim ; and with that leh 
nwakede. Diert Plowman (r), xxl. 471. 


llelp, 

>f ViigU, p. 41 


dawk 

To bear the pratling of any such Jack Straw, 

Fur when hee hath all done, I cumpte him but a very daw. 

R. Mdwards, Damon and F^ias. 

3. A sluggard; a slattern. [ProT. Eng, and 
Scotch.] 

I will not be ano daw, I wyl not zlelp, 

Oavin Douglat, t ' ” 

But 1 see that but (without) spinning I'll never be braw, 
But gae by the name of a dllp or a da. 

A. Rom, Helenore, p. 186. 
daw^ (dfi), V. [Sc. and E. dial. ; a var. of dow, do^, 
q.v.] I, intrans. To thrive; prosper; recover 
health or spirits. 

n. trans. To cause to recover one’s spirits; 
hearten; encourage; cheer. 

Tyll with good rappz 
And heiiy elappes 
He dawde him up imain. 

Str T. More, Four Things. 
Daw thou her up, and I will fetch thee forth 
Potions of comfort, to repress her pain. 

Greene, James IV., v. 
daw^t(dfi.),i>.f. [Beeadaip2.] To daunt; frighten. 
She thought to daw her now as she had done of old. 
Rmneue amt Juliet, Malone’s Suppl. to Shak., I. 883. 
dawbf, V, and n. See daub. 
dawcockt (dft'kok), n. A male daw; a jack- 
daw ; hence, figuratively, an empty, ohattering 
fellow. 

The dosnel dawcock comes dropping among tho doctors. 

WithaU, Diet., p. 668. 

dawd, n. See daud. 

dawdle (dfi'dl), v. ; pret. and pp. dawdled, ppr. 
dawdlim. [A coll^. word, appar. a var. of dad- 
die.] 1. intrans. *10 idle ; waste time ; trifle ; 
loiter. 


isinlKn, 


daw2 (dfi), n. [< ME. dawe = OHG. taha, MHG. 
tube, with dim. tdhele, tale, talle, also tul, tole, 
dole, 0. dokle, a daw; cf. ML. tamla. It. taccola, 
a daw, from MHG. The same word appears as 
the second element of eaddow, q. v.] 1 . A jack- 
daw. Boe dawcpck. 

The. windy clamour of tho dates. Tennyeun, (leraint. 
3. A foolish, empty fellow. [Brov. Eng,] 

At tbi tabull nether orache ne oUw, 

Than m«u wylle zey thou arte a doic. 

Bai^ BooHKE.T,B.),jf.26. 


leyout - — 

, tolls without heart, and is therefore forever 

damUiny — loitering and lingering. Instead of striking 
with all'hls might. 

W. Mathewt, (letting on lu the World, p, 166. 

n. trans. To wj^te by trifling: v/ith away; as, 
to dawdle away a whole forenoon, 
dawdle (dfi'dl), 7». [< dawdle, r.] A trifler ; a 
dawdler, [Hare.] 

Whore Is this damile of a housekeeper? 

Colman ami Garrick, Clandestine Marriage, 1. 2. 

dawdler (dfi'dl^r), «. One who dawdles; a 
tritler ; an idler, 

dawdling (dfi'dling), /). a. Baunteriug; idling. 
There Is tho man whose rapid strides indicate Ills ex- 
citement, atui the slow and dauHiliny walk Indicative of 
purposeless aim. P. H'arner, Physical Expression, p. 56. 

daw-dressing (dfi'dres^'ing), n, Tho assump- 
tion of qualities one is not entitled to ; the as- 
sumption of the achievements or claims of an- 
other as one’s own: in allusion to tho fable 
of the daw that dressed itself with peacock’s 
feathers. [Bare.] 

They would deem themselves disgraced had they been 
guilty, even In thought, of a simulation similar to this— 
huwholt not In danger of bOltig ignomliiloualy plucked for 
BO contemptible a daw-drttting. Sir W. Hamilton. 

dawdy (dfi'di), n. and a. Same as dowdy. 
dawef, n. A Middle English form (in oblique 
cases) of dayi.- Of dawoi, of ilaweBl, of life-dawel, 

out of life : with (i() or bring. See adaw'e, etymology. 

AUe that tiolde tunic to Ood he broujt hem soiie o/ 
dawe. Holy Rood (E. E. T. H.), p, 63. 

daw-flsll (dli'flsh), n. [Appar. a corruption of 
dog-^h.] 'Ihe lesser dog-fish, one of the scyh 
lioxdi sharks. [Orkneys.] 
dawing (dk'ing), 71. me. dawyng, dawinge,^ 
dawunge, < AS dagung, dawn, verbal n. of da’ 
gian, become day, dawn : see daw^, and cf. dawn 
'tngr.J Tho first appearance of day; dawn 
dawning. [Obsolete or Scotch,] 

And ek tlie sonne. Titan, gau he chide. 

And seyde, “ O (ol, wel may men the despise. 

That hast the Dawyng al nyght by thl side." 

Chaucer, Troilus, ill. 1466. 
Late at e'en, drinking the wine. 

And ere they paid the lawtng 
Tlicy set a eumbat them between, 

To fight it in the dawing. Old ballad. 

dawish (d&'ish), a. [< daw2 -|- -i«/ii.] Like a 
daw. 

dawk^ (dfik), n. [E. dial. ; a var. of dalk^, q. v,] 
A hollow or an incision, as in timber. 


dawk^ (dfik), V, t. [Also written dank ; < dawk\ 
n.] To cut or mark with an incisioa. 

Should they apply that side ol tlie tool the edge lies on, 
the swift coming about of the work would . . . Jobb the 
edge Into the stuff, and so dawk it 

J.,Momm, Mechanical Sxerolaea. 

dawkS, n. See dak. 


dawkln 
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dawkint. [Also daukin; < ME. Dawkm (also, 
as in mod. £., Dawkin and Dawkins, as sur- 
names), a dim. of Daw, Dawe, a redncod form of 
David.) A fool; a simpleton, 
dawm (dim), n. [Also written daum, repr. 
Hind. ad/».] An East Indian copper coin of 
the value of one fortieth of a rupee, 
dawn (ddn). V. i. [< ME. dawnen (late and 
rare), substituted, through influence of earlier 
noun dawninge (see dawning), tor reg. dawm, 
dagen, daien, dayen, dawn: see dam, dayi.] 

1. To become day; begin to grow light in the 
morning; grow light : as, the morning dawns. 

It betfan to dawn toward tho drat day of the week. 

Mat. xxvlll. 1. 

2. To be^n to open or expand; begin to 
show intelleotual light or power: as, his genius 
dawned. 

Whether thy hand strike out some free design, 
Where life awakes and dawm at ev'ry line. 

i^ope. To Mr. Jervas. 
8. To begin to become visible in consequence 
of an increase of light or enlightenment, liter- 
ally or figuratively; begin to open or appear: 
as, the truth dawns upon him. 

Brightest and best of tho sons of the morning ! 
Daum on our darknosa and lend us thine aid. 

Bp. Ileber, Hymn. 

I waited underneath the dawning hills. 

Tennyuon, (Knoue. 


much fondled through affection: frequently 
used as a term of endearment. 


It’s ten to ane ye’re iiao tlieir dawly. 

Shirref, Poems, p. 333. 
dayl (da), w. (_Early mod. E. also days, daic; 
< ME. day, dat, dei, dage, dawe, dwgc, etc., < 
AS. dag, pi, dagos, = OS. dag = OFries. dei, di 
= MLti. dach, LO. dug =s D. dag = OIIG. tac, 
MHO. tac, ti. tag = Icol. dagr = Sw, Dan. dag 
= Goth. dags, day; akin to AS. (poet.) dogor 
= Icel. ddgr. day. Possibly ult. < Ind.-Eur. 
•\/ *dhagh, Sht. y dah, burn. Not connected 
with L. dies, day (see dial). Hence daw^ and 
daic».] 1. Tho period during which tho sun is 
above the horizon, or shines continuously on 
any given portion of the earth's surface; the 
interval of light, in contradistinction to that of 
darkness, or to night; the period between the 
rising and the sotting of tlie sun, of varying 
length, and called by astronomers the artijidal 
day. 


And Ood called the light Day, and the darkness he 
called Night. Uen. i. 6. 


And always, night and day, he was In the mountains. 

Mark v. fi. 


It was the inlddiu of the day. 

Ever the weary wind went on. 

Txnnyium, Dying Swan. 


Hence — 2, Light; sunshine. 


Let ns walk honestly, as in the day. Rom. *111. 13. 


There has been gradually daioning upon those who think 
the conviction that a state-ehuroh Is not so much u reli- 
gious as a political institution. 

U. Spenetr, Social Statics, p. 338. 

dawn (dftn), n. [< dawn, v. The older nouns 
are dawing and dawning.’] 1 . The first appear- 
ance of daylight in the morning. 

Palrest of stars, last In the train of night. 

If better thou belong nut to the dawn. 

MUlun, P. r.,, V. 167. 

Full oft they met, as daum and twilight meet 
In northern ulime. 

kowell, Legend of Brittany, 11. b. 

2. First opening or expansion; beginning; 
rise; first appearance: as, tho dawn of intd- 
leot ; the dawn of a new era. 


Such as oreatlou's dawn beheld, thou rollest now. 

Byroti, Ohllde Harold, Iv. 182. 

But no cloud could overcast the dawn of so muuh genius 
and so much ambition. Macaulay, Warren Hastings. 
High dawn, the first indications of daylight seen above a 
bank of clouds, (i^utltrough, Boat Sailer’s Manual, p. 224. 
— Low dawn, daybreak on or near tlie horizon, the first 
streaks of light being low down. Qualtrough, Boat Sail- 
er's Manual, p. 224. 

da'wneri&g (dfi'n6r-ing), p. a. Same as dandcr- 
ing. 

I lead a strange dawnering life at present ; In general 
not a little relieved and quieted. 

Carlyle, In Fronde, I. 108. 

da'wnlng (dft'ning), n. [< ME, dawninge, dawen- 
ynge. daigenmg, dniening, daining, etc., an al- 
teration, through the influeuco of Sw. Dun. 
dagning, dawn, Icel. dagan, dogun, dawn, = D. 
dagende (of. Icel. daign, dogn = Sw. dygn = 
Dan. ddgn, day and night, 24 nours), of the reg. 
ME. dawinge, dawunge, < AS. dagung, dawn, < 

’ dagian, dawn, become day : see dawn and dawl.] 

1. The first appearance of light in the morn- 
ing; daybreak; dawn. 

Ou the morowe, in tho dawenunne, tho tidlnges com In 
to the town tliat the Duke was detfe. 

Merlin (E. E. T. S.), 1. 77. 

Alas poor Harry of England, he longs not for the dawn- 
ing as we do. Shak., Hen. V., 111. 7. 

2. First advent or appearance ; begiiming. 

Moreover always In my mind I hear 
A cry from out the dawning at my life. 

Tennyeon, Coming of Arthur. 

da’wpat© (dfi'pat), rt. daw^ + pate.) A sim- 
pleton. 

daWBOnite (dfi'sgn-It), ». [After J. W. Dawson 
of Montreal (bom 1820).] A hydrous carbon- 
ate of sodium and aluminium, occurring in 
whlto-bladed crystals at Montreal, and in the 
province of Siena in Italy. 

dawt, daut (d&t), v. t. ; pret. and pp. dawted or 
dawHt, ppr. dawUng. [Sc.; hardly the same 
as dom, q. v.] To regard or treat with affec- 
tion; pet; caress; fondle. 

I'U set thee on a chair of gold, 

And daut thee kindly on my knee. 

Lord Jamie Douglat (Child’s Ballads, IV. 13U). 
Much dawted by the gods is he, 

Wha’ to the Indian plain 
Succestfu’ ploughs the wally sea, 

And safe returns again. 

Rarmay, The Poet's with. 

dawtle, dawty (dft'ti), n. rSo., dim. from 
doiof.] A beloved child; a darling; a child 


It is directly In your way, wo have day enough to per- 
form our Journey, and, as you like your entertainment, 
yon may tlmre repose yourself a day or two. 

Cotton, 111 Walton’s Angler, ii. 223. 

While the ilay, 

T'oseending, struck atliwart the hall, and shot 
A Hying splendour out of brass and steel. 

Tcnnyeim, Princess, vi. 

3. The whole time or period of one revolution 
of tho earth on its axis, or tho space of twenty- 
four hours; specifically, the interval of time 
which elapses between two consecutive returns 
of the same terrestrial meridian to the sun. in 
this latter speolllc sense It is called the natural, tolar, i>r 
attronnmieal day. Since the length of this day is contlnu* 
ally rarylng, owing to the eccontrioity of the earth’s orbit 
and the obli<|uKy of the ecUptie,a tnean tolar day (the eioil 
day) is empioye<l. which Is the average peri<Hi of one revn. 
lutton of the earth on its axis relative to the sun's position 
considered ns fixed. The day of twenty-four hours may bo 
reckoned from noon to noon, as in the attronomieai or 
nautical day, or from midnight to midnight, as in the civil 
day recognized in the United States, tlmiughout the Brit- 
ish empire, and in most of the countries of Europe. The 
Bnhylunians reckoned the civil day from sunrise to sun- 
rise ; tho Umbrians, from noon to noon ; the Athenians ami 
Hebrews, from sunset to sunset ; and the Romans, from 
midnight to midnight. 

And the evening and the morning were the first day. 

Oen. i. 6. 

My lord, 1 cannot bo so soon provided ; 

Please you, deliberate a day or two. 

S'/.a*., T. (1. of V., 1. 3, 

4. A particular or regularly recurring period 
of twenty-four Iiouth, aasigued to tlie doing 
of some specified thing, or connected witn 
some event or observance: as, settling-doy; 
bill-day. 

Knipp's maid comes to me, to tell mo that the women’s 
day at the playhouse is to-day, and that therefore I must 
be there, to uuerease their profit. Bepyt, Diary, IV. 29. 
Spoelfically — (a) An anniversary; the particular day on 
which some event is coniniemurated : os, St. Bartholu- 
niew's day; a birthdau; New Year’s day. (b) Tho regu- 
larly recurring period In each week set apart fur some par- 
ticular purpose, 08 for receiving calls, etc. 

Mr. (layman, your servant; you’ll be at my Aunt Susan's 
this Afternoon ; 'tis her Day, you kimw. 

Southern, Maid’s Last Prayer, L 

You hove been at my Lady Whilier’s upon her Day, 
Madam ‘I Coni/reiM, Double-Dealer, ill. 9. 

Ladies, however, have their days, and afternoon tea Is 
as muub an tn.stltutiun in Australia its at home. 

Arch. Forbes, Souvenirs of some Continents, p. 76. 

6, Time, (cf) Bpecifiod interval or space of 
time : as, three years’ day to do something ; he 
was absent for a year’s day. (df) Time to pay ; 
credit. [2ime is now used in this sense.] 

Faith, then, I'll pray yon, ’cause he Is my neighbour, 

To take a hundred pound, and give him day. 

B. Jonton, Tale of a Tub, iv. 1. 

(c) Pfiriod of time. 

At twenty-one, in a day of gloom and terror, he was 
placed at the liead of the administration. 

Macaulay, Hist. Eng., vil. 

(d) Appointed time ; set period; appointment. 

After long waiting, A largo oxpences, though he kopte 
not day wlin them, yet he came at length A tooko them 
in, in y* iilgtit. Bradjord, Plymouth Plantation, p. 12. 

If ray debtors do not keep their day. Drydtn. 

(«) Definite time of existence, activity, or in- 
fluence ; allotted or actual term of life, useful- 
ness, or glory: m, his day is over. 


day 

The oat will mew, and dog will Jiave ^ j 

iMdy Smor. Why, truly, Mrs. Clackltt has a very pretty 
talent, and a great dual of Industry. 

Snail!. True, madam, and has hoeu tolerably auccessful 
in her day. Sheridan, School for Scandal, 1. 1. 

Our little systems have their day; 

Tliey liBve their day and cease to he. 

Tennyson, In Memoriam, I'rol. 

(/) A time or period, as distinguished from 
other times or periods; age: commonly used 
in the plural : as, bygone days; the days of our 
fathers. 


days c. , „ . 

.. valiant prince, and Theseus was Ids name. 

Dryden, Pul. and Arc., 1. 1. 

0. A distance which may bo accomplished in 
a day ; a (lay’s journey. See phrase oelow. 
"Sire Dowel dwelleth," quod Wit, “not a day hennes.” 

Piers Ploumtan (A), x. 1. 
Beyond this He is the muiiie land and the great rluer 
Occam, on which standetli a Towne called Pomoiock, and 
six dayes higher, their City Skleoak. 

tjuoted In Capt. John SiriUh's True Travels, I. 84. 


7. The contest of a day; a battle or combat 
with reference to its issue or results: as, to 
carry the day. 

Tlie trumpets sound retreat, tho day is niirs. 

Sliak., 1 Hen. IV., v. 4. 


His name struck fear. Ids condiii!t won the day. 

Roscommon, To tlie Duke of York. 
AH Fools’ day, AU Saints’ day, All Souls’ day. See 
fool, saint, soul.— Ajudsut Of days. See ancient.— An- 
niversary day. SeconniBcrsitr)/.— Arbor day. Seeor- 
fcor daj/.— Aacansion day. See ascension.- R. year and 
a day. (u) A full year and un extra day of gruue ; an old 
law term denoting the period beyond which certain rights 
ceased. Sen year. (6) A long while; time of uncertain 
length. [Humurous.1 — Banian days. Bee hanian^.— 
Bamaby day, the Jay of .st. Bunmboa. Bee Bamaby- 
bright. 

That man that is blind, or that will wink, shall see no 
more snu u}Hm St. Banmlie's day than upon Bt. Lucie's ; 
no more in the summer than in the winter solstice. 

• Donne, Sermons, vli. 

Bartholomew day, the ‘24th day of August, on which is 
tield a (estival In nonor of Bt. Bartliolomew, one of the 
twelve apostles, and which is noted in Idstory as — (1) 
the day In 1672 on which the great massacre of French 
Protestants (called the Bt. Hartholomew massacre) was 
begun in Pans by order of the king, which order was exe- 
cuted in other towns on its receipt, last In Bordeaux on Oe- 
tolier 3d ; (’2) the day in 1662 un whicli tlie penaltins of the 
Engllsli Act of Unifonulty came into force ; (.H) the day on 
whieli a great fair (called Bartholomew fair) was hold an- 
nually atBinithfield in London, from 1LS3 to 1866, whence 
tlie name Bartholomew attached to tlie names of many ar- 
tiules sold tliere, as Bartholomew lialiy, Bartholomew pig, 
Bartholoraow ware, etc.— Bill day, in the United Btatea 
House of Representatives, a day (iisiially Monday of each 
week) set apart for tlie Introduction of bills by members. 
-Black-letter tlay. See Mack-letter.— of day. 
Bee break.— Oanlcmar days. Bee cam'cvfar.— Cbllder- 
maaday. Sec Childermas.— Civil day, the mean solar 
day aa recognized liy the state In civil or legal and busi- 
ness transactions. Bee definition 3, nliove. — Cleansing 
days, clear days, see the adjectives.- Conunemorar 
tlon day. commencement day, commission day, con- 

n day. Bee tile qualifying words.- Continuation 
ys. Bee confiniMih’on.— Costs Of the day. See 
C0«(2.— Daft days, see ihut — Dark days. SeedarD. 
— Day about. («) On alternate days ; every other day. 
(6) A day in turn ; a fixed recurrent day. 

" Husband,'' quoth selio, “content am I 
To tak the piuche my day about." 

Wyf of Auehtirmuchty (Child’s Ballads, VIII. lUX 
Day by day, daily ; every day ; each day In succession ; 
continually ; without intermission of a day. 

Day by day the sere gon passe, 

The pope for-xate neuor his masse. 

Political Poetnt, etc. (ed. Furnivall), p. 88. 
Wlthynno his brest lie kept it day be day. 

Qenerydet (E. E. T. S.), 1. 228, 
Day by day wo magnify thee. 

Book of Common Prayer, Te Deum. 
Eating the Lotoa day by day. Tennyson, Ixjtos-Katers. 
Day of abstinence. See abtiimnce.- Day of Brahma, 
in Hindu myth., 1,000 mah&yugasnr great ages, eacli equal 
to 4,320,000 years.— Day of doom, the judgment-day.— 
Day of grace, see grace. — Day of trewt, a diet or meet- 
ing to treat of a truce or to settle disputes. 

With lettres to diuers person Is on tho Bordonris, for the 
day of trew to bo haldin eftir the diete of Anwlc. 

Accounts of Lord High Treasurer (1473X 
Days In bano, in Eng. law, days set apart by statute or 
by order of the court when writs are to he returned, or 
when Uie party sliall appear upon tho writ served.— Dairt 
in court, uppurtunity (or appearance to contest n case. — 
Day’s Journey, a somewhat loose mode of measuring dis- 
tance, especially In the East. Tlie day’s journey of a man 
on foot may be estimated at about 20 to 24 English miles, 
but if tho Journey is (or many days, at about 171. A day’s 

i oumey on horseback may be taken at aliont 26 to 30 miles, 
n a caravan journey with camels the day's Joumev Is about 
80 miles for a short distance, but on an extended line some- 
what less. Tho mean rate of the dally march of an army 
U about 14 miles in a Hue of from eight to ten marches ; 
but for a tingle march, or even two or three, the dlstanoa 
may be a mile or two longer, or (or a forced march twioo 



WM 6 psnuangs ; tlic inarhala ol 
many otlier ooiiiitrfes th" 
unit.— Day’* work. ( ' 


Henoe-Tto^onathatDnaofdar.toiialnteorgrMt day-flier (dA'SI^ir), n. A 

In paMln«.--Tliia dV weeJt or mo^ tte day of next 

week or next niotiUi i^lch correapondi to thla day. day-ilOW«r (d&'flou''6r), «. 


£re tAu-diw-fiumtA oome and gang, 


day-looff 

An animal that flies 
The popular flame 


uour. iruu. V.. - Decoration day, 1 

day. bomlnlon day, Eaater day. H«e the qualifying 
wwa» —Bating days, Ilay« on which the eat' ^ 

waa allowed in Hie Aiiglli an Cliureh before tl 


day>flow«r (d&'flou''6r), «. The popular flame 
of plants of the genus Commelina, 
day-to (d&'fli), ». [= I>- dagvlieae = Dan. 


tiiuo when »uoh and auoH ' one-day ’s-fly.’] A May-fl^ jwpulw oame of 


ting“of‘rae»t To oarCTthe day. see - To haye Men the day. 

lie Iieforma- to have lived In or wltneaaed the tliuo when »uoh and iuoh ^ ^ , 

a thing or clrciiraitance wa* different from what it i« now. neuropterous insects 

Auati OfM (Mw.' III.). co»i™il“ii B.n i»opk a.-, . ,„,5, 

Bnneatloal days. .See rnneaficni.— Evacuation day. ni. t - ^ 

S^SSSSi/^Fast day. See/<,.f.doy.-Forever Md Tlbbl® L*® Vv 

a day. See «iwr.-000d day. 8eeyo«<.— Onmd Am, in ** xfbWe' I ha e leett the dav 

oidXnff. law, holidays in the terms of court, golemnly kept Bum», ribble, 1 ha e seen the day. 

in the Inns of court aud chancery ; vi*., Candlemas day, To name the day, to Ax the date of a marriage.— Wltb- 
Ascenstoii day, Mt. John Baptist's day, and All Saints’ day. out day, for an IndeAnlte or undetermined time ; without 
Also called dies non jnridun.— Qround-hog day. Bee naming any particular day; sine die; as, the committee 
woodchueJc day, under uiuoifcAuck.— Halcyon dJLifa. See adjourned uiithout dnp.— WoodOhuck day. See trood- 
Aalcyon.— Higbday. >Seeht<;A.— Holy-Croa8dl^,a fes- tshxKk. 

tlvaf ohsor^ In the Greek and Roman Catholic ohurches tiay lf (da), t). [< ME. dayen, daien, var. of daioen, 
on September 14th, III commemoration of the exaltation of dttspn < A8 daninn bAOomo dav < dtpn dav 
the alleged cross of Christ after lU recovery from the Per- ^ "'5- W""' ; 

•Ians, Td. 628 . Also called /fofnrood day. dee £xaita- Boe fioipi,®.] I. iMfrans. To become day ; dawn: 


luga; cf. G. eintagtlfliege, 
■ * : a popular name of 

the family i^Aome- 


II. trand. To put off from day to day; ad- 
’ journ. See dauing. 

* aay“ (da), ». [^Supposed to be a corruption of 
6ay2.] One of the compartments of a mul- 
, lionod window. 


by the church In especial commemoration oi 

S ersons or events.— Inattguratlon day, March 4th, the 
ay when the President elect of the United States takes . 
the oath of omeu. [ u. s. ] - Independence day. the day ^ 
on which the Congress of the Monh American colonies of 
Great Britain (afterward the United States) passed the Ue- 

^ ■ „ “»y“n «• °««« 

is. Dayak, Dayakker, n. Same as Dyak. 

— iwful day, a day dayal (da'yftl), »• [Native name ; also written 

n which any legal act may be performed ; a week day, as dahil, q. V.1 A magnio-robiu; a bird of the 
" " ironus Cot ■ ' ' ' ' 


Ich any legal act may be pel 

pilshed from Sunday or a legal holiday.- 
—Memorial day. Same -- 


gouus Copttichus (which see). 

MiAsiiiwvnar Any Tiam!. day-bedt (da'bcd), H. A bed USed tof reSt dur- (A/awnrra {Potamanthui) marrinatut), aatural 



Ant day of a new year. 

And also Ntwytrt Day, sumtyme bakward, sumtyme 
forward, both and nyght. In gret ter bo the coste of 
Turkey. Torkinyton, Uiarle of Eng. Travell, p. 69. 

Mine dairs* wonder. Seouwnder,— offeriugday. .See 
c/«r«iip.— Officer of the day. see ojlcer.— One day. 

(a) Uu a certain or particular day, referring to time past. 
One day when Phiohe fair 


rida: so called because, however long they 
Having come from a day-bed, where I have left Olivia mj^y ]iye tjjg larval state, in thoir perfect 
soepng. ,i ,, ■’ form they exist only from a few hours to a few 

Au7a ^is u^Md ready' “ days, taking no food, but only propagating and 
Mary. And Ly-bede In all chamliers ? then dying. Beo liphemeridcB. 

Fletcher, Rule a Wife, 111. 1 . day-hole (oa'hol), tl. In coal-mining, any head- 
daybeny (da'ber'i), b. ; pi. dayberriea (-iz). ing or level communicating ■with the surface. 
[Also dial, deberry; < day (daylt) + hcrrj/l.j day-bouse (d&'hous), n. In astrol., the house 
Siwneer. "" English name for the wild gooseliorry, nued b^ a planet <^y. Thus^ Aries Is the day- 


(6) At an indoAnite future time ; < 


[Also < 
An Enj 


The com- house of Mars, Gemini of Mercury, Libra of 'Venus, 8a- 


n some day In the fu- day-blllldnesa (da ' blind' nos), «. i ue com- gft'^^bis of Jupiter, aiid Aqua^ 
mon name for the visual defect by w^ch ob- d^yhouse (d&'lnms), n. To 


SAok., Much Ado, 11. 1. the opposite of dayaight. 

Heaven waxeth old, and all the spheres aliove " ’ ■— * *■ •**■ 

Shall one day faint. Sir J. Da\ 


a short time ; as, I will attend to it one «/ lhe.ee dayt.- 
Ordar of the day. See order. — Kalny day. See rainy. 
— K«d-lstt«r day. See red-utter. - St. Audrow’s day, 
a festival observed on November 80th in honor of St. An- 
drew, the patron saint of Sootlaml.— St. Crispin's day. 
8m Criepin. — St David’s day, a festival observed by the 
Welsh on March 1st In honor of their patron saint, St. 
David, bishop of St David's in Pembrokeshire, who Aour- 
iahed In the Afth and sixth centuries, and Is said to have 
lived to the om of 110.— St. Ooorgs'B day, April 23d, the 
toy Observed In honor of St. Oeone, the patron saint of 
Kngland.— St MlcllOlaB's day, December 6th, the day 
j ... V . o. the patron saint of sail- 


observed In honor of 8t NIchoi_, .... , 

or*, merchants, travelers, and captives, and of 
countries, espeotally in medieval limes, “ 

espscially bv the Dutch (under the 


X the C 

miardlaii of children.— St Patrick’s day, ■ . 

the day observed by the Irish In honor of 8t, Patrick, the of business. iTatereton, tJyo. of Commerce. 

daybreak (da'brak), «. [Cf. Dan. dagbrcBk- 
“ ^ ’ '$1-] The ilawn " ‘ 

me morning. 


nocturii^ eight, and by ...edical writen^eUbM'" ‘^“^5 procrastln’ation. 
fupto or nyeiatopia, according to their deAnition of those I will intreate him for hla daughter to my sonne In mar- 
wonls. riage ; and If I doe obtalno her. why should I make any 

lay-book (da'buk), n. [= D. dagboek = G. ’“ore dayiny for the matter, but marrio them out of the 
tagebuch = Dan. dagbog =s 8w. dagbok, a diary.] Terence I'n Ungiuh (iei4). 

If. A diary or chronicle, day-labor (dS'la'bqr), n. Labor hired or por- 

Dioritim (L.1 Regietre Joumei (F.i. ... A dot's loHiied by the day; Stated or fixed labor. 

bookc, cuutelnlng such acta, deeds, and matters as are dailie Doth God exact day-labour, light denieil 1 

done. Xmnenclator. Milton, linnets, xlv. 

The many rarities, riches ami moimmcnta of that sacred dav.labnrAr (dfi'Ia'hor.Ar) n Onnwhnwnrlra 
building, tlie deceased benefactors whereof our day-booke., ^ ® OOr-er), tl. Une WUO WorKS 

make mention. Lanedownc MS. (1634), 218. nay. 

2f Aa«f a log-book.-3, In bmkkeetntig, a His stotow;XtehfthV^^^^ 

book in which the transactions of the day aro That ten day-talmureri could not end. 

entered in the order of their occurrence ; a book Milton, L' Allegro, 1. 109. 

!, daiHht, 
„ of day; the 
distinguished trom 


.u ,1 . u j reyorenoed of original entries, or first record of sales and daylight (d&'lit), »i. !< ME. davlvht, 

famllWn A"nmricS"g purchases, receipts, disbursements, etc. etc!; < + «Ll.] 1. The ligL of 

■■ ■ c’b day, March mh. Primary records, or doy-ftwAr*, for each distinct branch direct light of the SUll, aS distinguish 


have died 


‘aCt 


-St. Bwlthln's ( 


dagbrdcknina.'i 
apjiearance of light in the 


loi^,f'wiuriieatCT; «»«(/ = Sw. doif&racirniwp.]' The dawn or first 
When he was cationixeii within the next cen- 
tury, the monks desired to transfer his remains from the 
ohiirohyard at Winchester, where he had at his own re- 
quest been burled, to the cathedral, ami selected July ir>th 
oa the date. Heavy rains lasting fur forty days delayed the , 

transfer ; hence the pojiular siiyiiiR that, If rain fulls on St. day-coal (da'kol), n. A name given by miners 
Bwlthln's clay, It is sure to rain continuously for forty days, to the upper stratum of coal, as being nearest 
— St. VOimtlne’B day, February 14th. Sec mlentine.- the lieht or Htirfftce 
Sidereal day, the interval of time heRlnniUR and ending « A 

with the passage over the meridian of tlie vernal cuninux. day-drSaiXl (^da tireill), tl. A reveno , a castle in 
Itisuuifurmlyeqimlto23hoiirs,66mlmites,4.09i)secoiids, the uir; a Visionary fancy, c 

or 8 minutes, 66.90Lseconds less than the mean solar day. gratified or hopes fulfilled, indull,..., - 

_aviii rf.n . y,„ ,1... u ,, („ an extravagant conceit ofthe fancy or out, “No daylighta! 

imagination. ey^es. [Slang.] 

The period ortlme spoken of ; time theii (or now) prise.ut. The vain and unprincipled Belle-Isle, whoso whole 
Looks freshest In the fashion of the. day. was one wild day-dream of^conquest and s^llatlon. 


night and twilight, or from artificial light. 

Or make that mom, from his cold crown 


2. Daytime as opposed to night-time ; the time 
Dryden. -ffheu the light of day appears ; early morning. 

Vysytynge the holy place nforesayd, seylng and horyng 
masses vnto tyme it was day light. 

Sir R. (iuylforde, Pylgrymage, p. 88. 

- , 3. The space loft in a wine-glass between the 

ipecially of wishes liquor and the brim, and not allowed when 
when bumpers are drunk, the toast-master calling 
fn.iip.vor out. “No dnuHnhtjt ! It [Slang.] — 4. pi. The 

will darken \ier^dayligUe. 


reHups^r rue Epic. Jfocni^ap, Fmderic the Great. ^ ^ the American Spotted turboti 

(6) To-day; as. how are ye f he ifny f [Scotch,] day-drei^er (da'dre'mfer), ». One who in- Lophopaetta maculata, a fish so thin as to bo 

But we maun a' live the day, and have oiir dinner. diilges m day-dreams ; a fanciful, sanguine almost transparent, whence the name. Also 
Ncori, Waverley, Xlli. schemer ; one given to indulgmg m reveries called windotd-pawc.-xo bum daylight. Seelmmi. 
The day before (or after) the fair, too early (or Um or to building castles m the air. daTligbtdd (dfi'li'tedl a r< dc^iaht 4- -ctl* 1 

lau).^e days of creation, the periods of creative day-dreaming (da'drS'ming),n. Indulgence in LmM-^n PRare 1 ^ t- -ea .j 

energy inU. whiSh the Arst chapter of Genesis divides the ^ , open. [Kare.] 

creation or fonnatlou of the world. The nature of these ® ® lancirul and sanguine sciiemos. jjg ,^ 1 ,^ chosen the broad, daylighted unencum- 

days cannot lie determined from the language of the chap- 1 •> one given to day-dreaming, and fond of losing him- hered paths of universal skepticism, found himself still 
t«r, the literal meaning ot which i®, there wm eveiiing(the in roverle®, a aea voyage i® full of tuhjectfl for medi* the bondslave of honor 

close of a pcrio<l of ll((ht), and there wa8inorninfr(tho clone tatlon. Sketch-Book, p. 18. A X. 

of a period of darkne®®), one day — Tile Great Day of dav.^rAa.fnv a 

BxplaUon. See ej!piaft'<m.- The other day, lately; re- (aa are ml), «. 


1. L. Steveneon, The Dynamiter, p. 216. 


oently ; not lung ago. 


Walk'd o'er the Sand-Hills 


ly (dfi'dre'mi), a. Relating to or day-lily (da'lil'i), n. A familiar garden-plant 
J in day-dreams; given to building of the genus Hmerocallia: « , , 

castles to the air. [Bare.] 4bo „» 's... c™ — , — 


abounding 

castles to the air.' P 

day-feeder (ds'fe'ddr), 

Prior, Laily s Looklng-Olaw. feeds by day. W. H. Flotper. day-long (dfi'ldng), a. [< ME. ^daylong, < AS. 

The time of day, * grecUng . as, to pass fA« time of day. day-feverf (da'fe'ver), »i. The sweattog-eick- daglang, < dcag, day, + long, long.] Lasting all 


„ so called because 

the beauty of its flowers rarely lasts over one 
An animal that day. 


Mot worth the time qf day. Shak., F«ricl«*, Iv. 4. ness. Davies. 


day. 



All about tbe fleida you ouught 
?y daylong chirping. 

Tannymtt, The Brook. 

«• An obsolete form of daily. 
dKaldt, deymaidt,(da'infid), ». [< day, = 
+ maid.^ A dairymaid, 
dayman (da'man), «. ; pi. daymen (-men). A 
day-laborer; one hired by the day. 
daymare (^'mSr). n. [< dayi + mare^ ; of. 
nightmare J A feeling resembling that experi- 
enced in nightmare, mit felt while awake. 

The daymare, Spleen, by whose false pleas 
Men prove mere suicides of ease. 

Oreen, The Spleen. 

A monstrous load that I was obliged to tear, a daymare 
that there was no possibility of breaking in, a weight tliat 
brooded on my wits, and blunted them ! 

IHckem, David CopperAeld, vlli. 
day-n6tf (dS'net), n. A net for catching small 
birds, as larks, martins, etc. Davies, 

As larks come down to a day-Mt, many vain readers 
will ta^ ^ " 

Burton, Anat. o: 

day-nurad (dft'n^rs), n. A woman or girl who 
takes care of children during the day. 
day'nnrsexy (dft'nbr^'se-ri), n. A place where 
poor women may leave theirehildren to be taken 
care of during the day, while the mothers are 
at work. 

The day-nwreerim which benevolence baa established 
for the care of these little ones are truly a blessing to the 
poor mothers. Bop. Sei. Mo., XXVfll. 680. 

day-owl (da'oul), n. An owl that flies abroad 
by day, speciflcally, the bawk-owl, Sumia 
ulula, one of the least nootumal of its tribe, 
day-poop (da'pdp), n. The dawn of day; dawn. 


rawe, rewe, row, in ref. to the line of the bori- 
son at dawn : see day^ aud row^.] The dawn. 

The angles in the dape-retoe blowoth heoro beine [trum- 
pets], . Old Sng, Miteellany <ed. Morris), p. 163. 
Qwen the day-rates rase, he rysis telyfe. 

King Alieaunder, p. 14. 

day-room (dft'rttm), n. A ward of a prison in 
which the prisoners are kept during the d(^. 
day-rule, day-writ (da'rfll, -rit), n. in Eng. 
law, formerly, a rule or order of court per- 
mitting a prisoner in the King’s Bench prison, 
etc., to go without the bounds of the prison for 
one day. 

day-a<dlolar (dft'skol'^r), n. 1. A scholar or 
pupil attending a day-school. — 2. A scholar 
who attends a boarding-school, but who boards 
at home. 

day-school (d&'skdl), n. 1. A school the ses- 
sions of winch ore held during the day: op- 
posed to night-school. — 2. A school in which 
the pupils are not boarded: distinguished from 
boarding-school. 

dayshino (d&'shlny, n. Daylight. [Bare.] 
Wherefore waits the madman there 
Kaked in open day thine t 

Tmnyton, Gareth and I.ynette, 
dayslght (dS'sIt), n. Same as night-blindness, 
daysman (d&z'man), n. ; pi. daysmen (-men). 
[C day's, boss, of doyi, ■+• man; that is, one 
who ap^ints a day for hearing a cause.] 1. 
An umpire or arbiter; a mediator. 

If neighbour* were at variance, they ran not itreight to la w, 
Daiettnen took up the matter, and cost them not a straw. 

Xew Cuitome, 1. 260. 

Neither Is there any dayeman betwixt ui. Job lx. 33. 

2t. A day-laborer; a dayman. 

He is a good day’s-man, or joumeyniau, or tasker. 

8. Ward, Sermons, p. 105. 

daysi^rlng (d&'roring), w. The dawn ; the be- 
ginning of the day, or first appearance of light. 

The daytpring from on hi^ hath visited ns. Luke i. 78. 
So all ere daytming, under oonscions night. 

Secret they flnLih'd. Milton, P. L., vi. 521. 

day-Rtar (da'st&r), n. [< ME. daysterre, dai- 
sterre (also daistem, ^ystame, after Scand.), < 
AS. dmgsteorra, the morning star, < dmg, day, + 
steorra, star.] 1. The morning star. I^e star, 
i meant the dayttar should not brighter rise. 

B. Jonton. 

2. Tha tun, rb the orb of day. 

So sinks the day-star in the oeean bed. 

JfMon,l4rcidas,1.168. 
d»-tale (da'tai), n. and a. 1. n. The amount 
of work done during the day ; work done by a 
daj^laborer. See daytaler. 

n. a. Hired by the day. iSiforne.— pRwwtale 
PROS, a slow pace. (nov. Kng. ) 
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<^]|^l®maix (d&'t&l'mw), n. Same as day- 

daytoler (da'ta'lAr), w. [E. dial, also dataler, 
dmfler; < day tale -f- -or.] A day-laborer; a 
laborer, not one of the regular hands, who works 
by the day. [iVov. Eng,] 
daytime (da'tim), n. That part of the day dur- 
ing which the sun is above the horizon ; the 
time from the first appearance to the total dis- 
appoarauGo of the sun. 

In the daytime site 
flieth most by night. 

Bacon, Fragment of an Essay on Fame. 

daywoman (da'wtim'Mi), n.; pi. daywomen 
(-wim*en). [< day, = deyi^, -i- woman,] A dairy- 
maid. [Rare.] 

For this damsel, 1 must 
lowed tor the day-woman. 

day-work (da'wirk), w. [= Sc. darg, dark 
(see darg), < ME. "daiwerk, < AS. dagweorc, < 
dag, day, + weorc, work.] 1 , Work by the day ; 
day-labor. 

True laliourer in the vineyard of thy lord. 

Ere prime thou hast th’ iiiipooed day-work done. 

Fairfax, tr. of Tasso. 
2. Work done during the daj[, as distinguished 
from that done during the night. — 3+. An old 
superficial measure of land, equal to four 
perches. 

day-writ, n. See day-rule. 
daze (daz), V.; prot. and pp. dazed, ppr. dazing. 
[Early mod, E. also dose. So. also spelled daise, 
daize; < ME. dasen, stupefy, intr. be stupefied 
(difforeut from, but appar. in part confused 
with, daitwen, dasewen, become dark or dim), < 
Icel. "dona, reflex, dasask, become weary or ex- 
hausted, lit, dazo one’s self, = Dan. dase s= 8w. 
dasa, lie idle. Connection with doze doubtful : 
see doze. See also dare^. Henco freq. dazzle, 
a. dasiberd, dastard.] I, trans. 1. To stun or 
stupefy, as with a blow or strong drink; blind, 
as by excess of light ; confuse or Itewildor, as 
by a shock. 

For he waa dated of the dint and half dode him aemyd. 

King Alitaunder, p. 136. 

Some extasye 

Aaaottoii had Ida sence, or dazed was his eye. 

Spenttr, F. Q., III. vlli. 22. 
Some Ituah'd and others dated, as one who wakes 
llalf-iilinded at the coming of a light. 

Tennyton, Coming of Arthur. 
2. To spoil, as broad or meat when badly baked 
or rousted. [Prov, Eng.] 

Il.t intrans. 1. To be stunned or stupefied ; 
look confused. 

Thill oy en dasen. Chatieer, Prol. to Manciple's Tale, 1. 31 . 
2. To be blinded or confused, as by excess of 
light. 

Whose more than oagle-eyea 
Can view the glorious flames of gold, and gnie 
Oil glittering teams of iioiior, and not daze. 

Quarles, Riublcms, ill., Entertainment. 
8. To wither; become rotten, 
daze (daz), n. 1. The state of being stunned, 
stupefied, or confused. 

As Mrs. Gaylord continued to look from her to Bartley 
III her daze, Mercia added, aliiiply, “ We're engaged, 
niotlicr.” Howells, Modem Instance, Iv, 

2. In mining, a glittering stone, 
dazed (d9,zd), p. a. l. stunned; stupefied. 

“ Lot us go," said tlie one, with a sulloii dazed gloom in 
his face. Aft«* De la lianUe (Oiilda). 

2. Dull; sickly. — 3. Spoiled, as ill-roasted 
meat. — 4. Raw and cold. — 6. Cold; benumbed 
with cold. — 0. Of a dun color. [In the last five 
senses prov. Eng. and Scotch.] 
dazedly (da'zeddi), adv. In a dazed, bewilder- 
ed, or stupid manner. 

dazednese (da'zed-nes), n. The state of being 
dazed, stunned, or confused, 
dazes (da'zeg), n. A dialectal form of daisy. 
dazi^, dazlMt. Obsolete spellings of daisy, 
daisied. 

dazy (d&'zi), o. [Sc. also daisy, daisie, etc.; < daee 
+ -«.] Cold; raw: as, a dazy day. [Scotch.] 
dazzle (daz'l), v. ; prot. and ]w. dazzled, ppr. 
dazzling, [Fren. of daze.] T. trans. 1. To 
overpower with light ; hinder distinct vision of 
by intense light ; dim, as the sight, by excess 
of light. 


Yet dazzle heaven ; that' brightest aenpSvn ' 
Approach not, but with both wings veil their eyes. 

Milton, P. L., ill. at 


2. Figuratively, to overpower or confound by 
spleuaor or brulianey, or with show or display 
of any kind. 

His sparkling eyes, replete with wrathful Are, 

More dazzled and drove back his enemies 
Thau raid-day sun, fierce hent against their faces. 

^tak., 1 Hen. VI., i. 1. 

II. intrans. If. To be stupefied; be men- 
tally confused. 

Sure, I dazzle : 

There cannot he a faith In that foul woman. 

That knows no god more mighty than her mischiefs. 

Beau, and FI., Maid's Tragedy, iv. 1. 

2. To be overpowered by light; become un- 
steady or waver, as the sight. 

I dstfo not trust these eye* ; 

They dance In mists, and dazzle wiOi surprise. 

Drydtn. 

3, To be ovorpoweringly or blindingly bright. 
— 4. Figuratively, to excite admiration by bril- 
liancy or showy qualities which overbear criti- 
cism. 

Ah, friend t to dazzle let the vain design. 

Pope, Moral Essays, IL 249. 
dazzle (daz'l), n. l< dazzle, V.] 1. Brightuess; 
splendor; excess of light. 

The arena swam in a dazzle of light. 

L. Wallace, Ben-Hur, p. 869. 

2. Meretricious display ; brilliancy. Moore. 
dazzlement (daz'l-ment), n. [< dazzle 4- 
-menf.] 1. The act or power of daziding; daz- 
zling efiFect. 

It beat back the slgiit with n dazzlement. 

Donne, Hist. Septuagint, p. 55, 

2. That which dazzles. 

Many holes, drilled in the conical turret-roof of this 
vagabond Pharos (a hsiid-lanthorn], let up apoiits of daz- 
zlement Into the uenreTS eyes ... as he paced forth in 
the ghostly darkness. 

Ji, L. atevenson, A Plea tor Gas Lamp*. 

dazzler (daz'16r), n. One who or that which 
dazzles ; specifically, one who produces an ef- 
fect by gaudy or meretricious display. [Chiefly 
colloq.] 

Mr. Lumbey shook his head with great solemnity, as 
though to Imply that ho supposed she must have DMn 
rather a dazzler. Dickens, Nicholas Nickleby, xxxvi. 

dazzllngly (daz'ling-li), adv. In a dazzling or 
blinding manner ; confusingly ; astonishingly. 

ingly rapid. 

Froude, Ciessr, p. 181. 
dbk. In com., a common contraction for draw- 
back. 

D-block (dfi'blok), H. [< D (from the shape) + 
blockt.] A block formerly bolted to a ship’s 
side in the channels, and through which tno 
lifts were rove. 

D. 0. In music, an abbreviation of da capo. 

D. 0. L. An abbreviation of Latin doctor eivilis 
legis. Doctor of Civil Law. 

D. D. An abbreviation of Latin (ML.) dtvtntfa- 
tis doctor, Doctor of Divinity, 
d/d. An abbreviation of dayi? date (days after 
date) used in commercial writings: as, to make 
out a bill payable 30 dUl (30 d^s after date). 
D. D. S. An abbreviation of Doctor of Dental 
Surgery, a degree conferred upon the graduates 
of a dental college. 

de*^ (de), n. [Also written dee, < ME. de, < AS. 
de, < L. de, the name of the fourth letter, < d, 
its proper sound, -f- -e, a vowel used with con- 
sonants to assist their utterance.] The fourth 
letter of the Latin and English alphabets. It is 
rarely spelled out, being usually represented by 
the simple character. See D, 1. 
de'-* prep. [(1) ME. de, < OF. de, P. de = 8p. Pg. de 
= It.d^<L.de,froni,of, etc.:8eede-. (2)<L.dc.- 
see del.] 1. A French preposition, found in 
English only in some French phrases, as couleur 
de rose, or in proper names, as in Sinitm de Mont- 
fort, Coeur dc Lion, De Fere, ete., either of Mid- 


preceiling what was ortglnally, in moat ci 
an estate, led to its acceptance as evidence of noble or 
gentle descent, correipnndliig In this to the German ron 
and tile Dutch ran. But os the particle in proper names 
often originated without any such Iniplicailon, and has 
also been often assumed without authority, It is in Itself 
of no value as such evidence. 

2. A Latin preposition, meaning * from ’ or ‘ of,’ 
occurring in certain phrases often used in Eng- 
lish: as, de novo, anew; de facto, of faot;^ 
Jure, of right. 

do-. [(1) ME. dc-, < OP. dc-, often written des-, 
def-j F. de-, d4- = Sp. Pg. do- as It. de-, di-, < 
L. de-, prefix, dc, prep., from, away from, down 
from, out of, of, etc. (2) ME. dc-, d^-, < OF. 
dtf-, des-, de-, mod. P. d4-, < L. d^-, dis-i see 



di$-, d^-O 1. A verb-prefix of Latin orijrin, 
expressing in Latin, ana hence with modifica- 
tions in modern speech, various phases of the 
original meaning ‘ from, away from, down from.’ 
(1) Soparative, (ivnutiiiK lieparturc or removal —‘off, from 
off, away, ilown, out,' ov ceuaation or removal ol the fun- 
damental Idea : tie- privative, equivalent to un- or di»- 
prlvatlve. (-1) t:oinpletivo— ‘tUrougli, out, to the end,’ 
etc. (.H) rnteuslvo; a force often lo»t In Kngllgh. (See 
examplee following,) In eomo worda the aeparativu or 
privative force of tills prefix U felt In Knitlisli, as In dt- 
eomixm, dvraute, lieiug in such meaning often used as an 
English prellx {rf«- privative), as in decentralize, de-Saxon- 
ize, detail, etc. It is less distinctly felt in words like 
depreee, detract, etc. ; and in many words, where it haa in 
Latin tile completive or intensive force, its force ia not 
felt In Kngllsli, as in deride, denote, etc. 

2. In some words a reduced form of the orim- 
nal Latin prefix din-, Latin dc-and di«- boingln 
Old French and Middle English more or less 
merged in form and meaning (see dis-). Bee 
d^er^, deface, defame, decry, etc.. 

-de. A form of -d\ -d^, or -ed^, -cd^ in older 
English, as in soldo, tolde, fledde, etc., now ex- 
tant only in made, the (contracted) preterit and 
past participle of make. See -edi, -etfi. 
dsab. n, A kind of dog, the ekia (which see), 
deaddifleation (dS^a-sid^i-fl-ka'shou), «. [< de- 
priv. + acidification.} The removal or neutral- 
ization of an acid or of acidity, 
deacon (de'kn), n. [Early mod, E. also deken ; < 
ME. deken, dekyn, decon, deacon, diacne, deakne, 
< AS. dedeoH, didcon s= D. deken,diakeH = MLO. 
diaken = Q. diakon, diaconm = Icel. djakn, c{}dk- 
ni, a deacon, = Dan. dem, a parish clerk, = Sw. 
Mekne, a scholar (Dan. sw. diakonus, deacon), = 
OP. diaene, diacre, P. diacre = Pr. diacre, diague 
s= didcono = Pg. It. diacono, < LL. diaconus 
= dPoth. diakaunus, a deacon, \ Or. Stdsovoi', a 
servant, waitingman, messenger, eccles. a dea- 
con; of uncertain origin; perhaps related to 
Si^Ktiv, pursue, cause to run. The Teut. forms 
appear to have been in part confused with the 
forms belonging to L. decanus, a dean (see 
dean'^), and with those belonging with O. degen, 
etc., AS. thegn, E. thane (see thane).} 1. AV> 
clea., one of a \>ody of men, either forming an 
order of the ministry or serving merely as 
elected officers of iudividual churches, whose, 
chief duty is to assist a presbyter, priest, or 
other cler^man, especially in administering 
the eucharist and in the care of the poor, (a) lu 
the •poetollc church, one of an order of roinlstm or 
dinrcn-offloers, Inferior to apostles and presbyters, whose 
duty It was to serve at the Lord's Supper, or agape, and to 
minister alms to the poor. It la generally hellevud that the 
Institution of this uflice is recorded In Acts vi. 1 - 6, where, 
although the word deacon (itdKovo«, minister) Is not used 


at the"seveu persons appointed, the corresponding word 
" to minister or serve " (i(axov(tV)and "mhilstratlon "(tia- 
Kovta) are employed. By an analogy with the Mosaic 
hierarchy, St Clement of Rome in the apostolic age called 
the deacons Levitee, and this use of the word Levlte long 
remained frequent (6) In the early Christian church, one 
of the third order of the ministry, of lower rank than 
bishops and presbyters. The deacons applied complete 
unction to men In preparation for baptism, but anointed 
women on the forehead only, assisted the celebrant at the 
eucharist read the gospel and made proclamations dur- 
ing the liturgy, maintained order in the congregation, and 
cared for the poor and sick. Those attached to episcopal 
sees seted as {he bishop's adjutants, messengert, and rep- 
resentatives, and when belonging to a great patriarchal or 
mstropoUtaik see possessed much Influence. Hence - - (o) 
In the llreek Church, one of the third order of the ministry, 
slmUsr in rank and duties to the ofiloer of the same name 
in the early church, (d) In the Koinaii Catholic Church, 
a member of the third order of the ministry. Hu assists 
the priest throughout the celebration of the eucharist or 
mass, and reads the gospel . The principal assistant to the 
celebrant at a sutomn celebration is colled the deacon, 
and vested accordingly, whether in deacon's, priest's, or 
bishop's orders, (e) In the Anglican Chnrcl^ a member 
of the third order of the ministry. His duties are to aa- 
.... priest in divine service, especially at the holy 


tend to the charities and temporalities of a congregation. 
With an equal number of elders and the pastor, the dea- 
cons oonstltute the council of each church to manage 
its temporal and spiritual affairs, (j) In the Mormon 
Church, a subordinate official who acts as an assistant to 
the teacher, hut has no authority to baptize or administer 
the sacrament. Mormon Cateehiem, xvil. 

2. In Scotland, the president of an inoo^rated 
trade, who is the chairman of its meetings and 
signs its records. Before the passing of the Burgh 
Hufurm Act the ilcacons of the crafts or incorporated 
trades in royal burghs formed a constituent part of the 
town council, and were understood to represent the trades, 
as distinguished from the merchants and guild brethren. 
The deacon-convener of the trades in Rdinburgh and Glas- 
gow still continues to be a constituent member of the town 
council. 

3. [Allusion not clear.] A green salted hide 

or skin weighing less than 8 pounds Cardinal 

deacon. See canfituil.— Deacons’ teat, in N ew England, 
a pew formerly made in the front of thepulpit for deacons 
to occupy. — Regionary deacon, in the early church, a 
deacon attached to one of the seven ecclesiastical r^ions 
into whtclk Romo was divided from very early times. There 
was one deacon for each region. 

deacon (de'kn), v. t. [< deacon, «.] 1, To 
make or ordain deacon. — 2. To read out, as 
a lino of a psalm or hymn, before singing it : 
sometimes with off: from an ancient custom of 
reading the hymn one or two lines at a time, the 
connegation singing the lines as read. This office 
was 7re(iiiently performed by a deacon. The custom is 
nearly as old as the Rcfumiatlon, and was madu necessary 
by the lack of hymn-lntoks when congregational singing 
was introdneed. See line, v. t. 

A prayer was made, and the chorister (feoeoned tlie first 
two lilies. Goodrich, Kemlnlscenoes, I. 77. 

8. To arrange so as to present a specious and 
attractive appearance; present the best and 
largest specimens (of fruit or vegetables) to 
view and conceal the defective ones: as, to 
deacon strawberries or apples. [Slang, 17. 8.] 

S 'his sense contains a humorous allusion to the 
rifty habits ascribed to the rural New Eng- 
land deacons.] Hence — 4. To sophisticate; 
adulterate; “doctor”: as, to deacon wine or 
other liquor. [Slang.]— Deaconed veal, veal unfit 
for uw, a» when killed too young. (Connecticut, ( 

deaconess (de'ku-es), n, [Formerly also dea- 
eonisse ; = D. diakonesszQ. dtakonm-in = Dan. 
diakonisse = F. diaconesae, diaconiaae = Sp. Pg, 
diaconiaa =s It. diaconeaaa, < ML. diaconiaaa, 
fern, of diaconua, deacon: see deacon and -css. j 

1. One of an ecclesiastical order of women in 
the early churob,whodi8chargedformemberB of 
their own sex those parts of the diaoonal office 
which could not conveniently or fitly be per- 
formed by men. ITicv acted as doorkeepers and kept 
order on the women’s side of the congregation, assisted 
at the liaptism of women and administered the unction 
licfure baptism except the anointing of the forehead, 
Instructed female catechumens, took charge of sick and 
poor women, and were preaent at Interviews of the clergy 
with women. Such an order was especially needed in 
those Christian countries where Oriental seclusion of wo- 
men prevailed. Ueacouotses were required to remain un- 
married, and were generally selected from the consecrat- 
ed virgins or from the order of widows. In the Eastern 
Church the order continued into the middle ages, but it 
is not certain when it became extinct. In the Western 
Church it was abolished by successive decrees of councils 
during the tlfth and suooeMing centuries, and became fl- 
nally extinct about the tenth. Abbesses were sometimes 
oalM deaconesses after the order became obsolete. 


give benediction. Tlie bishop, priest, or deacon who acts 
ss principal assistant at the holy communion is called 
the deacon or goepeler. (/) In the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, a incmDer of an order of the ministry next below 
that of elder. The deacons ore elocted by the annual con- 
ference, are ordained by the bishop, ana are authorized 
to assist in the administration of the emffiarlst, to admin- 
ister tlio rites of baptism and marriage, and to perform 
the duties of a traveling preacher, fg) In tlie Baptist and 
Congregational churches, one of two or more ofllcers 
elected by cacli churcli to distribute the elements In the 
coramutiloii after they have been consecrated by the minis- 
ter, and to act as the advisers of the pastor and as the al- 
moners of the charities of tlie church. (A) In the Presby- 
terian Church, one of a number of officers elected bv a 
congregation and ordained by the minister to assist the 
session in the care of the poor and in the general manage- 
ment of the secular affairs of the church. Deacons are 
not always appointed, their place being sometimes siip- 
i^ed by the elders, (i) In the Lutheran Church in the 
United States, one of a nombar of laymen ohoeen to at- 


Ho Eplphanius : There is an order of deaconeeeee in tlie 
church, but not to meddle, or to attempt any of the holy 
offices. Jer. Taylor, Office Ministerial. 

2. A member of an order of women more or less 
fnlly established in recent times in several Prot- 
estant churches, with duties similar to the pre- 
ceding; also, a member of the Institution of Dea- 
conesses first established by Pastor Flieduer, 
of the United Evangelical Church of Prussia, at 
Kaiserswerth in 1830. The latter are wholly devoted, 
by engagemonta for flxed periods, to charitable work, as the 
nursing of the sick, etc. They reside in special houses, 
which have been established In many porta of the world. 

deaconhood (de'kn-h-ad), n. [< deacon + -hood.} 
1. The office or ministry of a deacon: deacon- 
ship. — 2. A body of deacons taken collectively. 

deacomy (d5'kn-ri), n. [< deacon + -ry.] Dea- 
couship. 

The deacons of all those ohnrohes should make up a 
comiuou deaewvry, and be deacons in common uuto all 
those churches In an ordinary way, as the other elders. 

Qoadwin, Works, IV. Iv. 188. 

deacon-seat (de'kn-sSt), n. A long settee used 

by lumbermen in camp, it Is hewn from s single 
lug, is usually a foot wide and live or six inches thick, and 
Is raised about eighteen Inches from the floor. [17. S. and 
Canada.] , 

deaconuilp (dS'kn-ship), n. [< deacon + -ahip.} 
The office, dignity, or ininistry of a deacon or 
deaconess. 

Mtniate Itself (wss) oalled a daaconahU 
Jer. ToyUzr, Works (ed. U86X T. 


dead 

dead (ded), a. and n. [Early mod. E. also dad: 
< ME. ded, deed, dead, dyad, < AS. dedd m OS. 
dod = OFries. ddth s MD. D. dood ss MLO. 
doLdod, LO. dod s OHG. MHG. m, G. tot, todt 
ss Dan. dod ss Sw. ddd ss Icel. daudhr ss (}oth. 
dautha, dead ; orig. a pp, (with snfflx -d, -th, 
etc. : see -ed^i and -d'^) of the strong verb repre- 
sented by Goth. *diwan (pret. *da«, pp. diwana) 
= Icel. tfowo (pret, dd, pp. ddinn), die; see diet. 
Dead is thus nearly equiv. to died, pp. of die. 
Of. death.} 1. a. 1. Having oeased to live; 
being deprived of life, as an animal or vege- 
table organism ; in that state in which all the 
functions of life or vital powers have oeased 
to act ; lifeless. 

The men are dead which sought thy life. Ex. Iv. 19. 

01(1 Lord Dartmouth Is dead of age. 

fTalpole, Letters, U. 284. 
Hence— 2. Having ceased from action or 
activity; deprived of animating or moving 
force ; brought to a stop or cessation, final or 
temporary: as, dead machinery; dead affec- 
tions. 


All hopes ol Virginia thus abandoned, it lay dead and 
obscureti from 1&90. till this ysare 1602. that Captalne 
Gosnoll, with 82. and hlmselfe in a small Barke, set tayle 
from Dartmouth ypon the 26. of March. 

Quoted In Capt. John Smith's Tnie Travels, I. 106. 

The crackling embers un the hearth are dead. 

U. Coleridge, Night. 

Tliu winds were dead for heat. Tennyson, Tlreslas. 

3. Not endowed with life; dei^titute of life; 
inanimate: as, dead matter. — 4. Void of sen- 
sation or perception; insensible; numb: as, 
he was dead witn sleep ; dead to all sense of 
shame. 


The messenger of so iinhapple newes 

Would falne have dyde ; dead was his hart within. 

Spenser, F. Q., I. vll. 2L 


T^hat white dome of St. Mark's had uttered in the dead 
car of Venice “ Know tliou that for all these God will 
bring tliec into judgment." HueHn. 


6t. Having the appearance of being lifeless, as 
in a swoon. 


Sir J. Mlimea fell sick at Church, and going down the 
gallery stairs, fell down dead, but came to biroseK again, 
ami is pretty well. f’epys. Diary, II. 166. 

I presently fell dead on the floor, and It was with great 
difficulty I was brought back to life. 

Fielding, Amelia, i. 9, 

6. Eesombling death ; still; motionless; deep: 
as, a dead sleep ; a dead calm. 

But in the dead time of the night, 

They set the flold on Are. 

The Boyne Water (Child’s Ballads, VII. 266) 
In the dead waste and middle of the night. 

Shak., Hamlet, i. 2. 
Her hand shook, and wo lieard 
In the dead hush the papers that slie held 
Rustle. Tennyson, ITlncess, iv. 

Slowly down the narrow canal. In that dead stillness 
which reigns In Venice, swept the sombre flotiUa, bearing 
its unconscious burden to the Canipu Santo. 

T. B. Aldrich, Ponkapog to Pesth, p. 80. 

7. Utter; entire; complete; full: as, a dead 
stop. 

I was at a dead Stand in the Course of my Fortunes, 
when it pleased God to provide me lately an Employment 
to Spain, whence I hope there may arise lioth Repute and 
Profit. kotetU, Letters, I. ill. 6. 

8. Unvaipdng; unbroken by projections or ir- 
regularities. 

For evenr dead wall Is covered with their names, their 
abilities, their amazing cures, and places of abode. 

OoidsmUh, Citizen of the World, Ixvlil. 
The lung dead level of the marsh between 
A colormg of unreal beauty wore. 

Whittier, Bridal of Pennacook, v. 

9. Unemployed; useless; unprofitable; as, dead 
capital or stock (such as produces no profit). 

Our people, having plied their business hard, liad al- 
most knit themselves out of work ; and now caps were 
become a very dead commodity, which were the chief stay 
they had heretofore to trust to. 

A Knox (Arber’s Kng. Gamer, I. 890). 

10. Dull; inactive: as, a dead market. 


Have their dead time, we see. 

Middleton (find dlhers). The Widow, iv. 2. 

They came away, and brought all their substance in to- 
bacco, which came at so dead a market as they could not 
get above two pence the pound. 

I Winthrop, Hist. Hew England, II. 10. 

1 1 . Producine no reverberation ; without reso- 
nanoe; dull; heavy: as, a dead sound. 
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12. TMteless; vapid; BpiritleM; flat: said of dead (ded), v. [< ME. dedm, < AS. dydan, alao 
liquors.— 18. without spiritual life: m, dead inooinp.a<iydon,kill(of ’ ^ — 


render less sensitive, active, energetic, or fop* 
oible: impair the sensitiveness or the strength 
of ; dull ; weaken : as, to deaden sound ; to 


_ ^ ^ kill (of. odeddion, "become dead, 

works; deod faith. mortify) (= D. dooden = MLG. doden = OHG. , , 

And you hath he qniokaned, who ware dead in trei- toden, MHG. toten. G. tSten, tddtcn = Dan. (Uide deaden the force of a ball ; to deaden the sensi- 
poues and sins. Eph. 11. i. -s Sw. doda = Goth, dauti^an, kill), < dedd, bilities. 

14. Fixed; sure; unerring: as, a dead cer- dead: see dead, a. Cf. deaden.] L intrans. It. 
tainty. To become dead; lose life or force. 

The author . . . haa . . . been out with thouaanda o( A1 tny felynae gan to dede. 
aportamen, but he never yet saw a dead shot -one who 
can kill every time. 

X B. Roouvelt, Oame Water-Birds, p. iOl. 


There is a vital energy in the human soul, which vice, 
however It may deaden, cannot destroy, 

Channing, Perfect Life, p. 75. 

Chaucer, Houae of Fame, 1. 662. 2. To retard ; hinder : lessen the velocity or 

momentum of ; as, to deaden a ship’s way (that 
is, to retard her progress). — 8._To make imper- 


16. Beiug in the state of civil dea^; cut off 2. To make a complete failure in recitation, vious to sound, as a floor.— 4. To makeJnsipW, 


from the rights of a citizen ; deprived of the 
power of enjo^g the rights of property, as 
one sentenced to imprisonment for life for 
crime, or, formerly, one who was banished or 
became a monk. — 16. Not communicating mo- 
tion or power : as, dead steam ; the dead spin- 
^e of a lathe. — 17. Not glossy or brilliant: 
said of a color or a surface.— 18. Out of the 
game; out of play : said of a ball or a player ; 
as, a dead ball; he is deed.— 19. In golf, said 
of a ball when it falls without rolling. — Absoln- 


flat, or stale: said of wine or beer. — 8. To 
deprive of gloss or brilliancy : as, to deaden 
gilding by a coat of size. 

Tho sunbeams sought the Court of Quard, 

And, struggling with the smoky air, 

Peadened the torches’ yellow glare. 


t, L. of the L., vl. 2. 


6^ To kill ;^s^ecially, to kill (trees) by girdling. 


[School slang.] 

n. trane. If. To make dead ; deprive of life, 
consciousness, force, or vigor; dull; deaden. 

When Calltlore these ruetull newes had raught, 

His hart quite deeded waa with angulsli great. 

Spetieer, K. Q., VI. xi. 38. 

A sad course I Hue now ; heauen's sterno decree 
With many an HI hath numited and deaded me. 

Chaptnan, Odyssey, xvHi. 
lose you not your powers, and become 
d^iyiot dfoded, w“' 

D6ad-allTe,'or^^^j«»43a^^ 2. To cause to fail in recitation: said of a ^ulls, checks, or represses, 

dull; Inactive; moping. [Colloq.] teacher who puzzles a scholar. [School slang.] Incumbrances and deodwxrs of the harmony. Lander. 

Aii* *hn.’.oh ‘‘.t, ^644 (dcd), adv. [< dead, a.] 1. In a dead or deadening (ded'n-ing), «. [Verbal n. of dead- 

A. • P dull manner. — 2. To a degree approaching en,v. Ct.Vi. doodeningj] 1, A device or mate- 

Thoreau, Walden, p. 16A death : deathly; to tho last degree: as, to be rial employed to deaden or render dull, Specin- 
— - , . , , , ....,1.. (a) A device preventing the triuisiiilsslon of sound, 

■“ one part of a building to another. (/>) A thin 

tnothers, of glue spread over gilding to reduce the specular 

lotlowlDg the dead-cold ashes of their sons, rellectlon, or any roughening of a decorative surface to 

Shall never curse my cruelty. ■ 

Fletcher {and another), Two Noble Kinsmen, Iv. 2. 

3. Entirely; completely: as, he was dead sure 


[Western ^ 

. deadener (ded'n-6r), n. 


A person or thing that 


portion as he is dec 

J Aors««, waiaen, p. Ifla uuaiu ; 

Dead angle, in fart. See anp{»<.— Dead as a door- dead sleepy; be was dead drunk, 
nail, utterly, completely dead. 

As ded a* domayl te deme the sothe. 

Wtittam of Palame (B. E. T. S.X 1. 


force, gold, etc. ' See the noutis.— Dead COtton, unripe 

cotton llbor* which will not take dye.— Dead floor, a -i 

floor so constructed as to absorb or prevent the passage of that ho was right. [Colloq. J 
sounds. —Dead freight, In maritime law, tho amount 

paid by agreement, by a charterer, for that part of u ves- At a most rich success strikt 

■ vhichhedr ‘ ^ 


1 Instrument 


tel whichhe does nut occupy.— Dead ground. Same lu 


ill dead sure. 

Middleton, ChanguHng, v. 1. 


destroy the reflection of light. 

When the deadening is laid on t 
must be engraved or etched with a 
made of wood, bone, or ivory. 

Workehop lleeeiple, 1st ser., p. 67. 
2. A tract of land on which tho trees have been 
killed b 


dead angle. ^wui^th^i^ps exactly; diametrically: a8,the wind deadeye^^d'i), «. JvLuf., a round, lalerallyflat- 


beat. See fteafi, pp.— To teued wooden block, encircled by a rope or a 
bo wholly and resolutely op- iron band, and pierced 
with throe boles to re- 


- bead holes. ahead. _ 

See the nouns! be dead set against, 

, , IS unclaimed fora posed to. ICoIUmi, | 1. — 

certain time at a post-office, or which for any reason, a understami thoroughly; he export in. (Thieves’ slang.) 
defect of address, cannot be delivered, and Is sent to the To lie dead, In golf, to He so near the hole that a player CCIVC tne lanyara, usea 
dead-letter office. (6) A law, ordinance, or legal instru- 1« eevtaln to put It in with hts next stroke : said of a hall, to extend the shrouds 
inont which, through long-continued and uninterrupted ddad-boat (ded'bet'), «. and n. I. a. Making and stays, and for 
disuse or dlsr^ard, lias lost ita acduai although not Its successive movements with intervals of rest other purposes. 
«s.rl aeadtsll «• 




1-beat escapement, etc. See the nouns. 


, 1. A trap in which a 

A dead-beat escapement.— 2, See weight is arranged to 


fall upon and crush the 
prey, used for large 
game, it is comnumly 
formed of two heavy logs, 
one lying on the ground, ai.^ 
direction, and upheld in this 


time, in the United States this department Is called the dead beat (a), under heaO, n. 

Division of Dead I-etters, and is under the simervlsion of Aon.ii.IiAn fdod'holl « Knmo ns death-hell 
tho Third Assistant roitmaster-Goneral. -bead men. * A Vi! !L. , T 

(a) IkittldH emptied at a banquet, carouse, etc. tSlatitf.l 

r j ^ w » -1 A . a .S.S cry d, Woe to Barbara Allan ! 

Lora Sm, Come, John, uHug us a fresh bottle. Herd'M Collectiofi I 20 

„,‘;f Wol'Mru), ... [AS. 

Siaifl, Polite Conversation, H. Still-born. 

<h) Naut., an old name for the reef- or gasket-cmls care- m’/the 

lessly left dangling under the yard when the sail is furled, Like the last gaxetU*. m tim last address. 

Instead of being tucked In. [Hare.] - Dead men’* shoes, »»»«’». U- »*>• 

a situation or possession formerly held by a person who dead-COUtCT (ded'8en''thr), n. In mcch., that 

position of tho arras of a link-motion in which trAeranriimlnTbrimr 
they coincide with the line of centers — that is, unaorbrush. 

when the links are in the same straight lino. 

Thus, when the crank and connecting-rod of a steam- 
engine are lii a straight lino, the situation Is expressed 
by saying that the ciighio is on Its (upper or lower) dead- 
— ir that theeraiik Is at lts(longor shorUdead-poinf. 



the ground, and tho other rising in u sloping 
j -.-'...1.1 1- *1.1- jMisition by a contrivance of 


has died. 

'Tig tedious waiting dead m 

Fletcher, Poems, p. 2S0. 

And ye’re e’en come back to IJbberton to wait for dead 
siwn’s thoon. Scott, Heart of Mld-Lothlaii, v 

Dead on end (naut.), said of the wind when it blows in 
direct opposition to a ship’s course.— Dead pallet, lu 


pass under the sloping lug, and In doing so is com- 
pelled to knock away the props, when tho raised log falls 
and secures it. 

2, A smaller trap for rats, etc. , in which the fall 
is a loaded boara. — 3. A tangled mass of fallen 


Veadfallt of trees tlirown over, under, or astraddle ol 
each other by gales or avalaiiehes. 

The Century, XXIX. 195. 

4. A low drinking- or gaming-place. [Western 


an.ola.— DeadwelchC SeeweioAt.-^eiMlwtM.tnfelsg., ^uicn to Dury tne aeaa. ^^0 00 close and flne that its action is practi- 

a wire or line to which there Is no instrmnent attaelied Once in tho woods tho men set themselves to dig out ao- cally noiseless. 

and whkU Is not In i«e,-I^ W00l».^_»^^^^^ tual cuUcombs, while the women luade^ dead-flat (ded'flat), n. In the 

\ ^ V greatest transverse section Of a ship. AUo 

dead-coloring (ded'kuFqr-mg), n. In painting, called midship bend. 
the first broad outlines of a picture. See ex- doad-groimd (ded'ground), w. In mining, un- 

productive ground ; country-rock ; any rook 
Dead colouring is the first, or preparatory painting ; It adjacent to a metalliferous deposit or vein, 
is so called because the colours are laid on m a dead or throuirh which work has to ho onrrieil to 
cold manuer-to form as It wore the ground for the sub- t u 

seciuenl processes— resembling in some degree the work itself contains no ore. 

knowii.amoiigst house-painters as “priming," the future daad-nand (ded hand), n. [Trans, of mort- 
offecta being rather indicated and provided forthau really main, q, v.] Same na mortmain. 

* f^id’s Grammar cf Colouring (o«l. Davidson), p. 170. • 


— — — — — — • WUOia. CKO jKece, i.— 

Mass for the dead. Soe hmmsi.— T o be dead! [with 
reference to the act, be being equivalent to become ; cl. L. 
mortuue eet, he died, lit. he Is dead], to die. 

Danipned was this Knyglit for to be deed. 

Chaucer, Wife of Math’s Talc, 1. 86. 
If righteousnesa come by the law, then Christ U deati lu 
vain. Oal. 11. 21. 

Tho gracious Duncan 

Was pitied of Macbeth : — marry, he woe dead. 

Shak., Macbeth, Hi. 6. 

To flog a dead horse, to pay for a dead horse, to pull 


. 1. The culminating point, as of the 

win" ■ ■ ' ’ ’ " 

the night. 


were held in dead-hand by the Dishop of Ht. Claude. 


dead-dii 

giving, 




[ipplM(ded;dip'iug),». The process of dead-head (ded'hed), «. 1. In founding: (a) 
r,^y the action of^an acid, a dead pale- The extra length of metal given to a cast gun. 

It serves to receive the dross, which rises to the surface 
of the liquid metal, and would he, were it not (or the 
dead-head, at the muzxle ol the gun. When cooled and 
solidifled, the dead head Is cut off. Also called ninkinip 
head or eprue. (ft) That piece on a casting which 
fills the Ingate at which the metal enters tho 
mold. E. U, Knight . — 2. The tailstock of a 
lathe. It contains the dead-spindle and haok- 
dead-door (ded'dor), «. In ship-building, a door center, while tho live-head or headstook con- 
fitted to the outside of the quarter of a ship, tains the live-spindle.— 3. Naut., a rough block 

to keep out the sea in case too quarter-gallery of wood used as an anchor-bnoy. 

Botmy Baby LivingHon (OhUd’s Ballads. IV. 42). ahould be carried awav. deadhead (ded'hed), n. [Cf. ODau. dodthoved, 

4. A complete failure in recitation. [School deaden (ded'n), v. t. f< dead + -eni. Cf. dead, a fool.] One who is allowed to ride in a public 
elang.] t>.] 1. To make dead (in a figurative sense); conveyance, to attend a theater or other place of 


a. pi. M.lerl.llhro™««tiadigglug; .peem- 
calfy, in mining, worthless rock; attle: same deadly. 

IS gob in coal-mining. Also (dialectal) ftoods. — 
ip.av&T.ot Math; ct. deadly = deathly, 

= death-day, etc.] Death. 


The date a thousand right a hundreth & fifty, 
That Steuen to dede was dight Robert of Brum 
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entertainment, or to obtain any privilege hav- 
ing its public price, without payment. [U. 8.] 
dMUUiead (ded'hed), v. I, tram. To provide 
free passage, admission, etc., for: pass or admit 
without payment, as on a railroad or into a thea- 
ter : as, to deadhead a passenger, or a guest at 
a hotel. 

n. intrans. To travel on a train, steamboat, 
etc., or fyain admission to a theater or similar 
place, without payment, 
deadheadism (ded'hed‘'izm), n. [< deadhead 
+ -wm.] Tho practice of traveling, etc., as a 
deadhead. 

dead-house (dod'hous), n. An apartment in a 
hospital or other institution, or a separate build- 
ing, where dead bodies are kept for a time ; a 
morgue. 

deaddng (dod'ing), ». [< dead + -ing,'] In a 

steam-engine, a jacket inclosing the pines or 
cylinder of a steam-boiler, to prevent radiation 
of the heat. Also called cleading and lagging. 
dead-latch (ded'lach), n, A latch which is 
held in its place by a catch, or of which the bolt 
may be so locked by a detent that It cannot bo 
raised by tho latcb-key from the outside, nor by 
the handle from within. A’. U. Knight. 
dead-light (dod'llt), n. l. Naut, a strong 
wooden or iron shutter fastened over a cabin- 
window or port-hole in rough weather to pre- 
vent water from entering. — 2. A luminous 
appearance sometimes observed over putres- 
cent animal bodies, [Scotch.] 

At length it wax xuggoxted to the old man that there 
were alwaya dead lighlt hovering over a eurpae by night, 
If the body waa left expoaed to the air. 

Bladntxmd't May., March, 182.'!, p. 818. 
deadllhoodt (ded'li-hUd), n. [< deadly + 
-hood.] The state of the dead. 

Ghrlit, after expiration, waa In the state or condition of 
the dead, In deadlyhood. Bp. Bearton, Expos, of Creed, v. 

dead-line (ded'lin), n. A line drawn around 
the inside or outside of a military prison, which 
no prisoner can cross without incurring the 
penalty of being immediately shot down : used 
daring tho American civil war especially witli 
reference to open-air liiclosures or stockaaes for 
prisoners. 

Should ho some day escape alive across tlio dtad-line of 
Winchestera, he will be hunted with hloudhoiinds. 

Contemtxtrary Jlev., LIII. 440. 

deadliness (dodTi-nes), n. [< ME. dedlineaav, 
dedelynesse, < AS. deddlicnya, mortality, < dedd- 
lio, mortal, deadlv; see deadly, «.] The quali- 
ty of being deadly ; the oharacter of being ex- 
tremely destructive of life. 

As fur my relapses, I , . . know their danger and , . . 
their deadlintene. 

Bp. Hall, Satan's Fiery Darts quenched, II. 
dead-lock (ded'lok), n. 1. A lock worked on 
one side by a handle and on the other side by 
a key. E. H. Knight. — 2. A complete stop- 
ple, stand-still, or entanglement ; a state of 
affairs in which further progress or a decision 
is for the time impossible, as if from an inex- 
tricable locking up : as, a dead-lock in a legis- 
lature where parties are evenly balanced. 
[Often written deadlock.'] 

There's situation for you ! there 'a an heroic group I— 
tfou see tho ladies can't stab Wlilskerandos — he durst not 
strike them, for fear of tlieir uncles — the uncles durst 
not kill him, because of their nieces — I have them all at 
a dead lock/— for every one of them Is afraid to let go 
ftrit. Sheridan, Tlie Critic, 111. 1. 

Thu opposition were not convinced, and the imrtios 
came to a dead lock. N. A. Rtc., CXXIII. 127. 

ddadly (dedTi), a, [Early mod. E. also dedly, 
< ME, dedly, dedli, dedely, -Itch, fatal, dead, mor- 
tal, < AS. deddlic (= OPries. dadlik, dddelik = 
D. doodelijk = MHO. tdtlich, G. Mdtlich = Icel. 
daudhligr = Dan, dddelig = 8w. diidlig), fatal, 
mortal, < dedd, dead, + -tie, E. -lyi. C£. deathly, j 
If. Mortal; liable to death ; being in danger of 
death. 

The image of n deadly man. Wyclif, Rom. 1. 23. 

Hip. How does tho patient? 

Clod. You may Inquire 

Of more than one ; for two are sick and deadly. 

Beau. Odd f'f., Custom of the Country, v. 4. 
2. Occasioning or capable of causing death, 
physical or spiritual ; mortal ; fatal ; destruc- 
tive ; as, a deadly blow or wound. 

Tlie ankers brak, and the topmasts lap, 

It was sic a deadly storm. 

Sir /’atrick .Sf/M-m (Child's Ballads, III. 164). 

He mounted . . . and set out ... on the errand which, 
neither to him nor to Terdita, seemed to involve any dead- 
ly peril. J. Hawthorne, Dust, p. 196. 

8. Mortal ; implacable ; aiming or tending to 
kill or destroy: as, a deadly enemy; deadly 
malice ; a deadly feud. 


Deadlier emphasis of curse. Seott, U of the L., ill, 4, 
In England every preparation was made for a deadly 
struggle. Becky, Eng. in 18th Cent., ill. 

4. Adapted for producing death or great bodi- 
ly injury: as, a deadly weapon; a deadly drug. 
He drew his deadly sword. 

Duel of Wharton ond .Stuart (Child's Ballads, 'YIII. 2B8). 

vel of I 
Shak., 

6. Dead. [Rare.] 

And great lords hear you clothed with funeral things. 
And your crown ginl^ over deadly brows. 

Swinbtmte, Chastclard, ill. 1. 
6. Very great; excessive. [Colloq.] 

To tho privy soulo, where I signed a deadly number of 
pardons, which do trouble me to get nuthiiiK by. 

Bepyt, Diary, I. 129. 

Deadly cajTot. See carro/.- Deadly nlghtsliade. See 

ni'r/A/s/latfr.— Deadly elna. See Sl'n. =8yn. 3. Deadly, 
Deathly. Deadly is applied to that which infliots death ; 
deathly, to that which resembles death. We properly speak 
of a demtly iMdson, and of deathly paleness. A. S. Hill, 
Rhetoric, p. 60. 

Anointed let me be with deadly venom ; 

And die, ero men cun say— God save the queen ! 

Shak., Rich. HI., iv. 1. 
Her hands had turned to a deathly coldness. 

George Eliot, Felix Holt, xlv. 

dead^ (ded'li), adv. [Early mod. E. also dedly, 

< MK dedly, dedely, -liche, < AS. deddlice, adv., 

< deddlic, deadly: see deadly, o,] If, Mortally. 
He shall groan before him with tho groanli^ of a deadly 

wounded man. Exek. xxx. 24. 

2. Implacably; destructively. 

Kfor tliowgh that I hauo hated yow iiener so dedly, ye 
haiie here soche children that hnue do me socho serviso 
that I may haiie no will to do yow noon eiiell. 

Merlin (E. E. T. 8.), III. 478. 

3. In a manner resembling death ; deathly: as, 
deadly pale or wan. 

Snob Is the aspect of this shore ; 

'TIs Greece, but living Greece no more ! 

.So coldly sweet, so deadly lair, 

Wo start, for sonl Is wanting there. 

Byron, The Giaour, 1. 02. 

4. Extremely ; excessively. [Colloq.] 
deadly-lianded (ded'li-han'ded), a. Sangui- 
nary; disposed to kill. [Rare.] 

iiv steed. 

V. 2. 

deadly-liyely (dedTi-liv'li), a. Blending the 
aspect or effect of gloom and liveliness : as, a 
deadly-lively party. [Eng,] 

F.veii her blaok dress assumed something of a deadly- 
lively air from tho jaunty stylo in which It was worn. 

Diekene, Nichohu Nickloby, xli. 
dead-man’ 8-hand (ded'manz-hand'), n. 1. A 
name of the male fern, Nephrodium Filix-maa, 
and of some other ferns, from the fact that the 
young fronds before they bepu to unroll re- 
semble a closed fist. — 2. The dovil’s-apron, 
Laminaria digitata. Also called dead-man'a- 
toc. 

dead-march (ded'mfirch), n. A piece of solemn 
music played in funeral processions, especially 
at military funerals : as, the dead-marchm Han- 
del’s oratorio of Saul. 

Hush, the Dead-March walls in a people's ears : 

I'he dark crowd moves, and there are sol» and tears : 
The black earth yawns : the mortal disappears. 

Tennyeon, Death of Wellington, 

dead-men’s-bellB (ded'menz-belz'), n. The 

foxglove, Digitalia 


(ded ' menz - ling ' - 
g6rz}, n. 1. The 
hana-orchis, Orchia 
maculata: so called 
from its palo hand- 
like tubers. The 
name is also nven 
to other species of 
Orchia and to some 
other plants. 

Our cold maids do dead 
men'e fingen call 
them. 

Shak., Hamlet, Iv. 7. 

2. An alcyonarian 
or halcyoDoid polyp 
of the order Jlcyo- 
naoeee, family 
niidee, and genus Al- 
oyonium, as A, tUgi- 
tatum. Also called 
cow-paps and mermaid e-glove. See Ahgonium. 



dMtd‘ft-9art 

de4d>m6n’>>Une8(ded'menz-IIns')>n. An alga, 
CKorda fihm, bavii^ cord-Ilke fronds about one 
fourth of an inch in diameter and sometimes 
12 feet long, 

dead-neap (ded'nep), n. The lowest stage of 
the tide. 

deadnesB (ded'nes), n. The state of being 
dead, (a) Want of life or vital power In a onoe animat, 
ed body, as on animal or a plant, ur In a part of It, 

When he seemed to show hU weakness in seeking fruit 
upon that flg-tree that had none, he nianlfosted his power 
by cursing It to deadneee with a word. 

South, Works, VH. i. 


lack of force or susceptibility ; dullness ; coldness ; frigidi- 
ty ; iuditfereuuo : as, deadneee of the alfectlous. 

Tlie most curious phenomenon In all Venetian history 


her with a great shock ; but for all that she could 

nut cry ; she was surprised herself at her own deadneee of 
fueling. Mre. Gaekell, Sylvia's Lovers, xxxv. 

(«) Flatness ; want of spirit : as, the deadneee of liquors. 

Deadneee or flatness In cyder Is often occasioned by the 
too free admission of air Into tho vessels. 

Mortimer, Husbandry, 
dsad-nettle (ded'net'l), w. The common name 
of labiate plants of the genus Lamium, the 
leaves of which resemble those of the net- 
1, though they do not sting 
idea found la flreat Britain, as tl 
(L. album), tho 
Oaleobdolon). 

dead-oil (ded'oil), n. A name given in the arts 
to those products, consisting of carbolic acid, 
napbtbalin, etc., obtained iu the distillation of 
coal-tar, wliiob are heavier than water and 
which come off at a temperature of about 840° 
F. or over. Also called heavy oil. 
dead-payt (ded'pa), n. Continued pay dishon- 
estly di-awn for soldiers and sailors actually 
dead ; a person in whoso name pay is so drawn. 
[Eng.] 

O you commamlurs 
'Hist, like me, have no Uead-paye. 

Maenmjer, Unnatural Combat, Iv. 2. 
dead-plate (ded'plfit), n. A fiat iron plate 
sometimes fitted oeforo the bars of a furnace, 
for the purpose of causing bituminous coal to 
assume tho character of coke before it is thrust 
back into the fire. 

dead-pledge (ded'plej), n. A mortgage or 
pawning or lands or goods, or the thing’pawned. 
d!ead-pomt (ded'point), «. See dead^enter. 
dead-reckoning (ded'rek'’n-ing), n. Naut., the 
calculation of a ship’s place at sea, indepen- 
dently of observations of the heavenly bodies, 
and simply from the distance she has run by 
the log and the courses steered by the com- 

S asB, this being rectified by due allowances for 
rift, leeway, etc. 

dead-riae (ded'rlz), n. In ahip-building, the dis- 
tance between a horizontal line joining the top 
of the floor-timbers amidships and the top of 
the keel. 

dead-rising (ded 'rf' zing), n. Same as dead- 
riae. 

dead-rope (ded'rop), n. Naut., a rope which 
does not run in any block. [Bare.] 

Dead Sea apple. See apple. 
dead-set (ded' set' n. and a. I. ». 1. The fixed 
position of a dog in pointing game. — 2. A de- 
torinined effort or attempt ; a pointed attack : 
as, to make a dead-aet in a game. — 3. Opposi- 
tion; resolute antagonism ; hostility: as, it was 
a d<?<uj(-«ef between them. Bartlett. — 4. A con- 
cocted scheme to defraud a person in gaming. 
Grrewre, Slang Diet. [Slang.] 
n. a. Extremely desirous of, or determined 
to get or to do, something: generally with on or 
upon. 

dead-sheave (ded'shfiv), n. Naut., a score in 
the heel of a topmast to receive an additional 
mast-rope as a preventer, 
dead-shore (ded'shor), n. A piece of wood 
built up vertically in a wall which has been 
broken through for the purpose of making al- 
terations in a building. 

dead-small (ded'Bm&i), n. In coal-mining, the 
smallest ooal which passes through the screens. 
[North. Eng.] 

dead's-part (dedz'pftrt), n. In Scots law, that 
part of a man's movable succession which he 
is entitled to di^ae of by testament, or that 
which remains of the movables over and above 
what is due to the 'wife and children. Some- 
times dead man*a part. 



doadnqM&dle 

deadHtDindle (ded'spto'dl), n. The spindle in 
the tail-stook or dead<head of » lathe, which 
does not rotate. 

dead'StTOke (ded'strok), o. Delivering a Wow 
without recoil: as, a dead-stroke hammer. See 
drop-press. 

dead-wrav (ded'thrft), n. [Scotch form of 
deatit-throe.'i The death-throe. 

Wli# ever heard r»t a door being barred when a man was 
ill the dead-thrawt How d’ye think the apirlt wag to get 
iiwa through bolta and bars like thae t 

SeoU, Ouy Mannerlng, xxvll. 

dead-tongue (ded'tung), n. The water-hom- 
loek, (Enanthe crocata : so called from its para- 
lyzing effects upon the organa of speech. 

dead-water (ded'wA''t6r), n. Naut,, the water 
wliich eddies about a ship’s stern during her 
progress. Also called eddy-water, 

dead-weight (ded'w&t), n. 1. A heavy or op- 
pressive burden ; a weight or burden that has 
to be borne without aid or without comjiousa- 
tory advantage. 

The fact Ig, flnu thoughU, unghrhmd in uppropriatu Iiin- 
guage, are dead-weiijhtii upon the atage, uiitcgg they are 
gtruck like gpai'kg from the action of the fahle. 

Cumhill Mag. 

The gentlegt of Nature's growths or motions will, In 
time, burst asunder or wear away the proudest dead-weight 
man can heap upon them. W. PhiUipe, Speeulies, p. t'2. 

2. A name given to an advance by the Bank 
of England to the government on account of 
half-pay and pensions to retired officers of 
the army and navy. — 3. Naut., the lading of a 
vessel when it consists of heavy goods; that 
part of the cargo, as coal, iron, etc., which 
pays freight according to its weight, and not to 
its bulk, 

dead-well (ded'wel), ii. Same as nhsorbing- 
wull. See absorb, 

dead-wind (ded'wind), n. Naut, an old term 
for a wind dead ahead, or blowing directly 
from the point toward which a ship is sailing. 

dead-wood (dod'wiid), n. 1. In shipbuilding, 
a body of timber built up on top of the keel at 
either end, to afford a firm fastening for the 
cant timbers.— 2. A buffer-block. — 8. In ten- 
pins and pin-pool, the pins which have been 
knocked down. Hence — 4. Useless material. 

The commigsluner [nf patents] lias lumto some effort -- 
though not go strenuous os might be — to cut the dead- 
wood cut of the examining and clerical forceg left him ag 
a legacy by hig predeceggor. Sci. Amer., N. 8., LVH. iou. 
To get the dead-wood on one, to have one entirely at 
a disailvantuge or In one's power; secure advantage over 
one. |U. S. slang.) 

dead-wool (ded'wfil), n. Wool taken from the 
skins of sheep which have been slaughtered or 
have died. 

dead-work (dod'wferk), «. Work which is in it- 
self uuprolitable, but is necessary to, and leads 
up to, that which is profitable or productive ; 
specifically, in mining, that work which is done 
in the wav of opening a mine, or preparing to 
remove the ore in a mine, but is not accom- 
panied by any production of ore, or is almost 
non-reinunerative. 

Tu describe dead-work li tu narrate all tliogu nortlons 
of our work whiuh consume the most time, give the must 
trouble, retiulre the greatest putleiiue and undiiraiiee, and 
seem tu produce the most liislgiiincant results. 

.Scieme, VI. 174. 

dead-works (ded'w^rks), n. pi. Naut., the parts 
of a ship which are above the surface of the wa- 
ter when she is balanced for a voyage :tiow gen- 
erally called upper works. 

de-a6rate (de-ft'e-rat), r. t. ; prot. and pp, de- 
aerated, ppr. de-derating. [< de- priv, + aerate.'\ 
To expel the air from ; free from air. [Bare.] 

Dr. Meyer states that the gases employed In this re- 
search were obtained from the coals by Intmduclng two 
to four hundred grains Into a flask, which was Immedi- 
ately flllcd up with hot de-airated water. 

Ure, Diet., IV, 240. 

deaf (def or def), a. [Early mod. E. also deef; 
< ME. def, deef, ^fe, deaf, etc., < AS. detif = 
OS. do/ s= OFries. ddf = D, doof =: M.LG, ddf, 
LG. ddv =s OHG, MHG. toup, G. iaub, deaf, dull, 
stimid, etc. , = loel. danfr = 8w. ddf = Dan. ddv 
= Goth, daubs, deaf ; prob. akin to Gr. rv^Adf, 
blind, and to E. dumb, q, v.] 1. Lacking the 
sense of hearing ; insensible to sounds. 

Blind are their eyes, their ears ore deaf, 

Nor hear when mortals pray; 

Mortals that wait for their relief 
Are blind and deaf as they. Ifotts. 

2. Unable to hear, or to hear olearlv, in con- 
sequence of some defect or obBtruotfou in the 
organa of hearing; defective in ability to per- 
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ceive or discriminate sounds; dull of hearing: 
as, a deqf man ; to be dettf in one ear, 

Fal- Boy, tell him I am deaf. 

Page. You must speak louder, my master U deaf. 

Shak., 2 Hon. IV., I. 2. 
And many of hem liecamen blyiide, and many dene, for 
the noyse of the water. MandenilU, Travels, p. DUO. 
Deaf with the noise, I took my hasty flight. Drgden. 

3. Refusing to listen or to hear; unwilling to 
regard or give heed : unmoved or uupersuaded ; 
insensible: as, deq/ to entreaty; dc«/to all ar- 
gument or reason. 

Tor God is def now a dayes and devneth nouht ons to 
Imyre. Pure Ploimnan (C), xli. «1. 

'i'll counsel this lady was deaf. 

To judgment she was blind. 

Margaret of Craignargat (Child's Ballads, Vlll. 2.'i2). 
Oh, the inillluns of denf hearts, to everything really 

Impassioned In music, that pretend to admire Mozart ! 

Pe Qnineeg, Secret Socletleg, 11. 
lliey might as well have blest her ; she was deaf 
To blessing or to cursing save from one. 

Tenngeon, Geraint. 

4. Lacking sharpness orclearutiBH; dull; stifled; 
obscurely heard; confused. [Boro.] 

Nor silenee is within, nor voice express. 

But a detif noise of sounds tliat never cease. 


Tdrpldo is a flsshe, but who-so haudcleth liyni alial be 
lame dife of lyiiimes tliat he sliall fele no tliyiig. 

Italu-ee Hook (E. E. T. 8.), p. 239. 
6. Barren; sterile; blasted; ah, deaf land; deaf 

Even’ day, it seems, was separately a blank day, ylobl- 
liig absolutely nothing— what clilldieii call a deaf iiiit, 
offering no kernel. De (iuincey, Aiitobtog. .Hketelies, I. I»l. 
Deaf and dumb. See deaf-mute.— Deut as a door, post, 
or atone, exueodingly deaf. 

deaft, V. t. [Also deave. early mod. E. also derc ; 
< ME. "defen, "deren, < A8, "dedfian, iu comp. 
Medfian, become deaf (= OFries. dam = V. 
(loonen, tarnish, verdooven, deafen, := OHG. toii- 
tien, MHG. tduben, G. heUiuhen, deafen, stun, = 
Icol. deyfa = Dan. dove = Sw. ddfvn), < dedf, 
deaf: see deaf, a. V,t. deafen.'^ To make deaf; 
deprive of hearing; deafen; stun 'with noise. 

Thou deafejit me wltli Uiy kryeng so loiide. 

Pnlegrave, sig. B ill., fol. 20(!. 

And lest tlieir lamentable shreeks should sad the hearts 
of thelv Tarents, the Priests of Molechdtd deaf their ears 
with the contliiuull clangs of trumpets and timbrels. 

Satulye, Travulles, p. 143. 

An olisttnatu sinner . . . still deafe himself to the cry 
of his own conscicnco, that he may live the more licen- 
tiously. liev. T. Adame, Works, IT. 41. 

deaf-adder (def'ad^br), n, A popular name in 
the United States of eimdry8orpent.s reputed to 
be venomous. 

deaf-dumbness (def'dum''n 08 ), «. Dumlmoss 
or aphony arising from deafness, whether con- 
genital or occurring during infancy. 

Deafness, resulting from functional or nervous derange- 
ment, from actual disease, or from deaf -dumb neee. 

B. W. Biehardeon, Prevent. Jiod., p. 1B8. 

deafen (fief 'll), r. f. {_< deaf + -cut. Ct. deaf, 
f.] 1. To make deaf; deprive of the power of 

hearing. — 2. To stun; render incapable of per- 
ceiving or disoriminating sounds distinctly : as, 
to be deafened with clamor or tumult. 

And all the host of hell 

With deafening shout return'd tlioiu loud acclaim. 

Milton, P. I.., II, .'120. 

Dazzled by the livlil-fllckering fork. 

And deafen’d with the stammurliig cracks and claps 

That follow’d. Tennymn, Merlin and V'ivlen. 

3. In arch., to render impervious to sound (as 
a door or a partition) by means of sound-board- 
ing or pugging. 

deafdnmg (der n-ing), n. In arch., the pugging 
used to prevent the passage of sound through 
floors, partitions, and the like. Also called 
sound-hoarding. 

deafly (def 'li), fldv. Without sense of sounds; 
obscurely hea^i. 

deaf-mute (def'mut), n. [< <Uaf ■¥ Wufel.] 1. 
A person wno is both deaf and dumb, the dumb- 
ness resulting from deafness which has existed 
either from birth or from a veiy early period 
of ^e person’s life. Dcaf-mutea communicate their 
thoughta by means cttlior of atgnlflcant or arbitrary signs 
or motions, or of a manual alphabet formed by positions 
of the fliigors of one or both hands. The accompanying 
illustration shows a form of the single-hand alphabet now 
universally taught tu deaf-mutes in the United States. 
The two-hand alphabet. Invented about the close of the 
eighteenth century, is somewhat more complicated, and is 
liHlmited use in other oountrles. Deaf-mutes are taught 
in many oases to understand spoken language by observ- 
ing the motions of the speaker s Ups, and to use articulate 
speech themeelvee, eomeUmes very distinctly. 
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2. A subject for dissection. [Mod. slang.] 

deaf-mnteneSB (def'muf'nes), n. [< deaf-mute 
+ -nm.] Denf-dumbness. 

Physiological Bccldents, more painful and not less Incur- 
able tliaii those of deaf-muteiuee and blindness. 

0. W. IJolmee, Old Vol. of Life, p. 868. 

deaf-mntlsm (dof'mu''tizm), n. [< deaf-mute 
-I- -fifW.J The condition of being a deaf-mute. 

Deaf-mutiem may give no aotiinl indication of disease, 
though the organ of hearing Itself Is, probal)ly, always de- 
fective and of imperfect development. 

S. IP. llichardfon, Prevent. Med., p. 194. 

deafhess (def'nes), n. [< ME. defnes, < def, 
deaf, + -ne8«,] 1. Incapacity of perceiving 

or distinguishing sounds, in oonse(]uenee of 
the impairment of the organs of hearing; that 
state of the organs which prevents the recep- 
tion of the impressions that constitute hearing; 
want of the sense of hearing. Deafness occurs in 
every degree, from that which merely impairs the accu- 
racy of the ear in distinguishing faint or similar sounds, 
to that state in which there Is no mure sensation pro- 
duced by so\tnds In this organ than in any other part o( 
the body. Dumbness is the usual concomitant of com- 
plete deafness, but In general results rather from the 
absence of incitement hy the sonse of hearing than from 
any natural defect in the organs of speech. See deaf-mute. 

He answered that It waa impossible for him to hear a 
man three yards off, hy reason of deaf iuee that had held 
him fourteen years. 

Slate TriaU, Earl of .Strafford, an. KMO. 
2. Unwillingness to hear; voluntary rejection 
of what is addressed to the ear or to the under- 
standing. 

I found such a deafiute that no declaration from the 
bishops could take place. Kikon Baeilike. 

Boiler-makers’ deaftieBe, deafness due to occupation in 
the midst of loud and continuous noises, as In the caae 
of a holler-maker. It Is marked by catarrh of the middle 
ear, with more or loss nervous exhaustion. 

deaU (d§l), n. [< ME. decl, del, dtel, < AS. dm, 
mutated form (after the verb) of the reg, but 
less common ddl (whence ME. dal, dbl, E. dole^, 
q. V.) = OFries. del = 08. del = D. di el = MLG. 
del, deil, LG. deel =s OHG. MHG. teil, G. teil, 
theil =s Icol, deil~d, deil-dh = 8w. del =z Dan. del 
=s Goth, dails, m., daila, f., a part, share, por- 
tion, = OBulg. dielH, Bnlg. diet = Serv. diyel = 
Bohem. dil = Pol. dzial (barrefi 1) = Buss’ diel, 
a part, also OBulg. dola = Pol. dola = Buss. 
dolya, a part, portion, share, lot. Hence deal, 
V. Deaf, n.. In senses 3 and 4, is from the 
verb.] li. Apart; portion; share. 

Of poynaunt sauce hire noedede never a deel. 

Chaueer, Nun's Priest’s Tale, I. 14. 

Take hit enery dele ; 

That thou hit have, me lykythe wele. 

Political Poemt, etc. (ed. Kiimivall), p, 141. 

This erthe H tremlwlys for this tree, and dyns | resounds) 
Ilk dele. York Playe, p. 32. 

A tenth deal nf flour mingled with the fourth part of an 
hln of beaten oil. Ex. xxlx. 40. 

Hence — 2, An indefinite quantity, degree, or 
extent : as, a deal of time and trouble ; a deal 
of snow ; a deal of money. In this sense usually 
qualified with great or good : as, a great deal of 
labor; a good deal of one’s time. 

Gratlaiiu speaks an ityfinilr deal of nothing. 

Shak.,M. of V., 1. 1 
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A v«ry little thief of oooMion will robyott of • gnat 
deal of patienoe. Shak., Cor., II. 1. 

3. The division or distribution of cards in play- 
ing; the act or practice of dealing; the right 
or privilege of distributing the catm ; a single 
round, during wliioh all the cards dealt at one 
time are played. 

How can the rauae her sld Impart, 

UnaklU’il in all the ternia of 

Ur in liannnuloua numbers put 

The deal, the ahuRlu, and the cut? Swift. 

4. Hence, a bargain or arrangement among a 
number of pei'sous for mutual advantage as 
against others; a secret commercial or politi- 
cal transaction for the exclusive benefit of those 
engaged in it: as, a (leal in wheat or cotton; 
they made a deal for the division of the offices. 
[U. S.J 

The President had dnOntUvely abandoned the maxims 
and practices of a local manaKer of Machine politics In 
Mow York, with the shifts and exi>edients and (fisofs which 
had illustrated his rise to political prominence. 

The mtiou, XXXV. 411. 
dsaH (del), V. ; pret. and pp. dealt, ppr. dealing. 
[< ME. Men (pret. delde, delte, dalle, dullc), < 
A8. cUSlan = OS. delian = OFrios. dela s= D. 
deelen =: MLQ. dSlen, deilen, LG. delen = OHG. 
teilan, teilen, MUG. teilen, G, tetlen, fheilen = 
loel. deila = Dan. dele = 8w. dela = Goth, dail- 
jan, divide, share (cf. OBulg. deliti, divide); 
from the noun: see dcuD, «.] I. tram. 1. To 
divide; part; separate ; hence, to divide in por- 
tions; apportion; distribute, as, in card-play- 
ing, to pve to each player the proper number 
of cards: ofteu followed by out, 

UeU to me my destine, & do hit out of hondu. 

Sir Gawayne and the Green Knight (E. E. T. S.), 1. 228.^). 
Theose two luuves in me were daft. 

Boly Rood, (E. E. T. 8.), p. 143. 
Thu day ye deai at Annie's l)nrial 
Tlve bread but aud tlie wine ; 

Before the morn at twall o'clock, 

They'll deal the same at mine. 

Suset Wmie and Fair Annie (Clilld's Ballads, II. 139). 
Is It not to deal thy bread to the hungry 7 Isa. Iviil. 7. 
And Rome deal* out her lilessInRS and lior gold. 

Tickell. 

Usat thou yet dealt him, O life, thy full measure? 

M. Arnold, A Modern Sajipho. 

flf. To distribute to. 

flodU word witnessith wo shuln jiue and dele <iur« eneniys, 
And alle men that am nedy, as pore men and suohe. 

1‘tere Plowman (A), xl. ‘237. 
8. To scatter ; hurl ; throw about ; deliver : as, 
to deal out blows. 

Ulssins through the skies, the feathery deaths were dealt. 

Orj/den. 

He continued, when worse days were come, 

To deal about his sparkling eloquence. 

Wordeworth. 

Such blow no other hand could deal. 

Though gaunticted In glove of steel. 

Seott, L. of the I.., v. 25, 
n. intrane, 1, To engage in mutual inter- 
course or transactions of any kind; have to do 
with a person or thing, or be concerned in a 
matter: absolutely or with with or in. 

He turn'd his face unto the wail. 

And death was icifA him dealing 
Sonny Barbara Allan (Clillds Ballads, II. 166). 
I will deal with you as one should deal with his Con- 
fessor. Howell, Letters, I. vi. 60. 

The Chutes and I deal extremely together. 

Walpole, Letters, II. 67. 

Oad, I shall never ho able L) deal with her alone. 

Slteridan, The Uuciiua, il. 1. 
Specifically — 2. To negotiate or make bar- 
gains; traffic or trade: with a person, in arti- 
cles : as, ho deals in pig-iron. 

Perle praysed Is prys, tUer perre Is schewed, 

Tha; hym not durrest lie denied to dele tor pciiios. 

Alliterative PoemeteA. .Morris), 11. 1118. 
The King [of TonqulnJ buys great Oiuis, and some 
pieces of Broad oluatli : hut his pay is so liad, that Mer- 
chants care not to deal with him, could they avoid it. 

Vampier, Voyages, II. i. 66. 
Yc shall not steal, neither deal falsely. Lev. xlx. 11. 
They Imy and sell, they deal and traffic. South. 

3. To negotiate corruptly; make a secret 
agreement; conspire: with «:«</*. 

Fourteen Years after, Morton, going to execution, con- 
fess'd That Bothwoll dealt udth him to consent to the 
Murder of tlie King. Baker, Chronicles, p. 337. 

Now have they dealt with my pothecary to mdson me. 

B. .foneon. Poetaster, iv. 2. 
Therefore they Inipluy their Agents to deal privately 
with one of his Disciples who might lie fittest for thulr 
design, and to work upon his covetous humour by the 
promise of a reward. Stillinyfieet, Sermons, I. vl. 

4. To intervene as a mediator or middleman. 
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Sometimes be that deal* between man and man raiseth 
his own credit with both by protending greater interest 
than lie hath in either. Bacon, Essays. 

6. To act ; behave : in a matter, with, hy, or 
toward a person or thing. 

I mean therefor so to dealt in It, us I male wipe awale 
tliat opinion of either vncertaintle fur coninslou. 

Quoted in Btibee* Book (B. E. T. S.), p. lix. 

Such one deal* nut fairly by his own mind. hoeke. 

deal'^ (fi61)» «• MD. dele, D. deel, a board, 
plank, threshing-floor, = MLG. dele, LG. dele, 
a board, plonk, floor of a room, also, in form 
dale, a threshing-floor, = OHG. dil, dilo, MHG. 
dil, dille, G. tliele^ a board, plank, floor of 
boards, := Icol. fmha = Dan. f((/e = 8w. 

= AS. thel, a plank, thille, a board (cf. hreda 
thiling, translating L. area, a. threslung-floor) 
(cf. Slov. tiila = Pol. dul = Little Buss, dule, a 
board, deal — prob. < OHG.), = OBulg. mo = 
Skt. tala, ground (cf. L. telluSj the eartli). The 
A8. word uas suflTored a similar restriction of 
moaning, being now E. thill, the shaft or pole 
of a cart, etc. Thus deat^ is a doublet of thill : 
sec thill. The word <fca/2 is usually identified 
with dt'rtfl, a part, with the accommodated defi- 
nition “the division of a piece of timber made 
by sawing.”] 1. A board or plank. The name 
deal is appin'd chiefly to planks of pine or flr alibve 7 inches 
in widtii and of various lengths exceeding 6 feet. If 7 
inches or less wi<lc, they ore called battens; and wlien 
under 0 feet long they ore called deal-end*. The usual 
tliicknrss is 8 Inches, and width l> tiiclics. Hie standard 
sixe, to wlilch other sizes may l>e reduced, is 2J inclies 
tlilck, 11 im-lies liroad.and 12 feet long. A whole deal is a 
deal wlilch is G inches thick ; n slit deal, one of half tliat 
thickness. The word is little used In tlie United States. 

I liad little furniture, so I iHiught a cart-luad of deal* : 
took a carpenter . . . Into my service: establislied him 
ilia liarn, and said, "Jack, furnish my house.” 

Sydney Smith, in Lady Holland, vli. 
2. Wood of fir or pine, such as deals are made 
from : as, a floor of deal. 

A piece of deal, far thicker tlian one would easily ima- 
gine, being purposely liitertiosed lietwixt my eye placed In 
a room, and the clearer daylight, , . . aiitieared <|ulte 
through a lovely red. myte. Colours. 

Red deal, the wood of the Scotch pine, Pintt* sylvestris, 
a highly vnluahle uml duralilo timlier. 

dealbatef (df-arbat), r. t. [< L, dealbatus, pp. 
of liealhnrc, whiten, whitewash, plaster, parget, 
< de (intensive) + ulharc, whiten, < alhus, white. 
8ee daub, which is from the same source.] To 
whiten. 

dealbate (<lp-al'bat), a. [< Jo dealbatus, pp, : 
see th(? veri).] Whitened; especially, in hoi., 
covered with a very white opaque powder, 
dealbationt (de-al-ba'shqn), n. [< LL. *deal- 
hatiotn-), < dealbare, whiten: see dealbate.^ The 
act of bleaching; a wliitening. Sir T. Browne, 
She hath made this cheek 
By much too pale, and hath forgot to whiten 
The natural rodiiuss of my nose ; she knows not 
What 'Its wants deatMion. 

Randolph, Muses Looking-glass, Iv. 1 , 

dealer (de'16r), n. [< ME. “dekre, delarc, < A8, 
il&lere, a divider, distributer, < dwlan, divide, 
deal: sooefeafl, r.] 1. One who deals; one who 
has to do or has concern with others ; specifi- 
cally, a trader; one whoso business is to buy 
aud sell, as a merchant, shopkeeper, or broker: 
as, a dealer in general merchandise or in stocks ; 
a picture-dcafer. in law, a dealer Is one who liiiys and 
sells the same articles in the same condition ; thus, a 
butcher is not a dealer, because he buys animals whole, 
and sells them in a different state. 

lliose small dealer* in wit and learning. Swift, 

The license to spirit merchants was termed a dealer’* 
license, dealer meaning, in excise language, a person sell- 
ing a certain statutory quantity at any one time. 

S. Dowell, Taxes lit England, IV. 237. 
2. In card-playing, the player who distributes 
the cards. 

deal-flsh (derfish), n. An English name of the 
Trachypterus arcticus, a fish of the family Tra- 
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a yttyrida, from the resemblance of its dead 
y to a deal. It is found ocoasionally on the 
coasts of Orkney and Shetland, 
deal-frame (derfr&m), n. A gang-saw for slit- 
ting deals or balks of pine timber. E. H, Knigh t. 
dealing (de'Iiug), ». [< ME. delinge, < A8. *(ke- 
lung (= D. deeling vs OHG. teilunga, MHG. tei- 
lunge, G. theilung = loel. deiHng = 'Da,n. deling; 
cf . 8w. delning), < dielan, deal : see deafl, r .] 1 . 
Practice; doings; conduct; behavior. 
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Conoemina Um dealing* of men who administer govern- 
ment, . . . they have their Judge who altteth in heaven. 

Booker, Eccles. Polity, IL 

Let’s use the peace of honour, that's fair dealing, 

But 111 our ends our swords. Fletcher, Bonduoa, i. l. 

2. Conduct in relation to others; treatment: 
as, the dealings of a father with his children; 
God’s dealings with men : usually in the plural. 

It is to be wished tliat men would promote the happi- 
ness of one anotlier, in all thulr private dealings, among 
those who lie within their influence. Addison. 

Inevitably the established cixle of conduct in the deal 
ings of Qovermnents with citizens must be allied to their 
code of conduct in thulr dealings wltli one another. 

H. Spencer, Pop. 8cl. Mo., XXV. 2. 

3. Intercourse in buying and selling: traffic; 
business: as, New York merchants have ex* 
tensive dealings with all the world. 

He was in his dealings as punctual aa a tradesman, and 
as generous aa a gentleman. Stssls, Spectator, No. 109. 

4. Intercourse of business or friendship ; com- 
munication. 

How la it that thou, being a Jew, aakeat drink of me? 
... for the Jewa have no dealing* with the Samaritani. 

John iv. 0. 

dealt (delt). Preterit and past participle of 
dcall. 

dealtbf (delth), n. [< dealt + -th; ct. heal, n., 
health, and weal, n., wealth.'] A dealing out; 
portion or division. Narea. 

Tlien know, UcUaniu, silica thou almst at wealtli. 
Where Fortune hasliestowd tier largest dealth. 

AlbiiU! and Bellama (16SS). 

deal-tree (del'tro), n. The fir-tree ; so called 
because deals arc commonly made from it. 

Deal-winet, «. 8eo Dele-wine. 

deamb'Ulatet (df-am'bu-l&t), v. i. [< L. deam- 
hulatus, pp. of deambulare, walk abroad, < de 
+ ambutare, walk: see ambulate, amble.] To 
walk abroad. 

deambulationt (de-am-bil-la'shqn), n. r< L. 
dmmhulatio{n-), <. deambutarc : eiie deambiuate.] 
The act of walking abroad or about. 

Deambutations or muderatu walkynges. 

Sir T. Klgnt, The Oovemour, 1. 16. 

deambulatoryt (df-am'bu-lii-tfi-ri), n. and a. 
[< LL. dcambulatorium, a gallery for walking, 
< L. deambulare, walk about: see deambulate.] 

1. n. A covered place to walk in; specifically, 
the aisles of a church, or, more properly, an aisle 
carried around the apse aud surrounding the 
choir on three sides ; a cloister or tho like. 

Cloisters . . . called deambulatorie*, tor the accoiumu- 
dution of the citizens in all woutbur. 

T. Warton, Hist. Eng. Poetry, II. 98. 

II. a. Strolling. 

The deambulaiory actors used to havu their quietus est. 

Bp. Morton, Episcopacy Asserted, p. 142. 

dean^t (den), n. [Also denei ; < ME. dene, < AS. 
denu, a valley : see den^.] A small valley. 

dean^ (den), n. [< ME. deen, dene, den, < OF. 
deicn, mod. doyen =s Pr. degua, dega = OSp. 
dean, Sp. decano = Pg. deSo = It. decano (Q. 
(lekan, dechant = D. deken), < LL. decanus, one 
set over ten (soldiers, monks, etc.), < L. decern 
= E. ten: see decimal, ten.] 1. An ecclesiasti- 
cal title in the Roman Catholic and Anglican 
churches, which has had several applications, 
civil officials so called were known to the Roman law, and 
are mentioned In the codes of Theodosius and Justinian. 
The title was thence adopted for Christian use. In the 
nionasturies, for every ten monks a decanus or dean was 
nominated, who had the charge of their discipline. The 
senior dean. In the absence of the abbot and provost, gov- 
erned the monastery ; and, since monks had the charge of 
many catiiedral churches, the office of dean was thus In- 
troduced Into them. Custom gradually determined that 
there should be only one dean in a cathedral, and he even- 
tually assumed the chief charge of its ecclesiastical and 
ritual couoenis, especially in regard to the choir. He be- 
came also general assistant to the bishop. In the Roman 
Catholic Church, asslstuiits of the bishop, termed rural 
dean*, iii France in former times often possessed, and In 
Germany in certain cases still possess, large powers of visi- 
tation, administration, and Jurisdiction, so that their au- 
thority is almost equal to tliat of bishops. In the Church 
of England there are, liesides the deans of the cathedrals, 
called deans of chapters, whose authority is next that of 
the bishop, rural deatis, who are in effect assistants to the 
bishop, and whose duty it is to visit certain parishes in 
the diocese, and report on their condition to the bishop. 
'Their functions at one time became almost obsolete, but 
they have been revived to some extent In recent times. 
The word Is also applied In England to the chief officers 
of certain peculiar churches or chapels ; as, tlie dean qf 
the king's chapel. In tho Episcopal Cnurch in America the 
presiding presbyter of tlie semi-official body known os a 
coiivneatiun, and of the divteion of a diocese represented 
by this body, wlilch dlvislou is also called a convocation 
and is in some respects analogous to the English rui'al 
deanery. Is called a dean (the ^an of convocation). 

To save a bishop, imyr I name a deant 

Pope, Epil. to Satires, 11. 88. 

2. In umversities. originally, the head of a 
faculty (and most oistorical 'writers consider a 



(leui M «Mea^ to Ijlie exlitenoe of a faculty), 
m oAm wm At Snt dtreotly or indlroctly eleoUvo tor 
,ine or two yean, wWle commonly filled tar the eldest mas- 
ter recent But the faoulUee, haring In Great Britain and 
Atnerioa lost their early more Independent corporate ex- 
istence, are now nenalW presided over by the head ot the 
univenuty, and the office ot dean has sank to that of a 
mere re^trar or secretary, or has ceased to exist. In 
English colleges the dean presides in chapel, looks after 
the moral and religious welfare ot the scholars, and Is 
charged with the preservation of discipline. The office la 
commonly united with one of the tutorships. The office 
of dean ot a ooUege or acbool is evidently a mere adapta- 
tion ot that ot dean ot a monastery, and as such dates 
from tar earlier times than that of dean of a faculty, al- 
though the faculties long preceded the colleges. 

Certain censors, or deanei. appointed to looke to the 
behaviour and manner ot the Studente there [at Cam- 
bridge]. Holituhtd, Chronicles. 

He long'd at college, offiy long'd. 

All else was well, for she-eoclety. . . . 

'They lost their weeks ; they vext the souls ot cfeatit. 

Tmnytm, IMncess, Prol. 
3. The oldest member in length of service of a 
constituted body, or a body of persona of equal 
rank, of whom he is the prescriptive leader in 
all joint action: as, the dean of the diplomatic 
corps; the d«an of the French Academy: the 
dean of the Sacred College (the oldest of the 
cardinals, who possesses huh authority by 
right of his seniority). — 4. Tne president for 
the time beiiig of an inoorpoTation of barristers 
or law praotiriouers.— Dma and Ohaptar, a bish- 
op's council, consisting ot the OMn and his prebendaries, 
whose duties consist in aiding the bishop with their ad- 
vice in affairs ot religion and in the temporal concerns of 
his see.— Sean ot drohes, the chM judicial officer of the 
Archbishop of Oanterbun, dean ot uie Court of Arches, 
but not really a dean In the modem aenae ot the word — 
Dean of Taoulty, the presldeut ot the Faonlty of Ad- 
vocates In Scotland.— S«m Of gUd. (a) The chief offi- 
cer ot a medieval trade-gild, and of some existing gilds In 

EuKyM. 

They represented that H had been onstomaiy to consult, 
a^r the city magUtraoles, only the captains ot compa- 


(6) In Scotland, the elected head ot the merchant com- 
pany or glldry of a royal burgh, who is a magistrate of 
the burgn for the supervision of all matters relating to 
the erection and oharaeter ot buildings. The office In the 
full sense now exists only In Edinburgh, Glasgow, Aber- 
deen, and Perth, its duties in other burghs being per- 
formed by an officer bearing the same title, elected by the 
town council.— SfifiB of gild OOUrt, in Scotland, a court 
presided over by me dean ot gild, the iurtsdiotlon of 
which is confined to the regulatloa of bulidlngs, to such 
matters of police as have any cooneotlon with buildings, 
and to the regulation of weights and measures.— Bean Of 
poooUan. See peeultar.—Ofiui of the Qllftpol royal, 
a title bestowed on six clergymen of the Church of Scot- 
land, who receive from the crown a portion of the rev- 
enues whlofa formerly belonged to the ohapel royal In 
Scotland. -Oojua Of tuo provliioo Of Oantarbory, the 
Bishop of London, to whom, when a convocation Is to be 
assembled, the archbishop sends his mandate for summon- 
ing the bishops of the province. 

deanery (de'ne-ri), «. ; pi. deaneries (-riz). [< 
dean + -ery. ' Cf. ML. decanaria, a deanery.] 

1. The office or the revenue of a dean. 

When he could no longer keep the deanery ot the chapel- 
royal, he made him his successor In that near attendance 
upon the king. Clarendon, Great Kebollion. 

3. The houae of a dean. 

Take her by the hand, away with her to the deanery, 
and dispatch It quickly. Shak., M. W. of W., v. S. 

8, The jurisdiction of a dean. 

Each archdeaconry Is divided into rural deaneriet, and 
each^eanerp is divided into parishes. Blackitone. 

Rural deanery, in England, the circuit of Jurisdiction of a 
rural dean. Every rural deanery is divided Into parishes. 
The duties ot rural j .... 


The aet of freeing from onthropomorphio attri- 
butes or conceptions. 

There is one continuous process (of knowing], which (if 
1 may be allowed to Invent a rather formidable word In 
imitation of Coleridge) Is best dMoribed as a continuous 
process of deanthropmnorphisation, or the stripping off 
of the anthropomorphic attributes with which primeval 
philosophy clothed the unknown Power which is luant- 
tested in phenomena. J. IHeke, Cosmic Philos., 1. 170. 
deanthropoinorpliiBe (dd-an'thro-p^m6r'fiz), 
V. t. ; nret. and pp. deanthropomorpniied, ppr. 
deantKroj)omoTphiemg. [< ae- priv. + anthro 


We may proceed to gather our tUnstratlons of the dean- 
throponnorphizing process. J. f'ieke, Coamic Philos. , 1. 177. 
deari (dS^, a. and n. [Early mod. E. also deere, 
dere, < ME. deere, derc,X A8, dedre, mutated d^re, 
beloved, precious, of great value, = 08. diuri 
= OFries. diore, mure =a D. dier, duur = OHQ. 
Huri, MH6. iiure, Q. theuer = Icel. dyrr s=: 8w. 
Dan. dyr, dear ; not found In Goth. ; root un- 
known.] I. a, 1. Precious; of great value; 
highly esteemed or valued. 

But none of these things move me, neither count I my 
life dear unto myself. Acts zx. 24. 

Some dear cause 

Will In concealment wrap me up awhile. 

Shak., Lea.-, Iv. 8. 

2. Costly; high in price; expensive, either ab- 
solutely, or as compared wiui. the cost of other 
similar things, or of the same thing at other 
times or places: opposed to cheap. 

The cheapest of us is ten groats too dear. 

Shak., Rich 11., V. 6. 
The Hackneys and Clmtra ... are the moat naaty and 
miserable Volturo that can bo ; and yet near as dear again 
aa in London. Litter, Journey to Paris, p. 1.1. 

And am I to blame. Sir Peter, because flowers sro dear 
in cold weather! Sheridan, School for Scandal, 11. 1. 
Each . . . hemlock 
Wore ermine too dear tor an earl. 

Lowell, First Snow-Fall. 
Beauty, I simposeMnuat always be a dear purchase in 
this world. C. I). Warner, Roundabout Journey, p. 104. 

3. Characterized by high prices in consequence 
of scarcity or dearth : as, a dear season. 

What If a dear year come, or dearth, or some lost? 

BuHon, Anat. of Mel., p. 178. 

4. Charging high prices: as, a dear tailor.— 5. 
Held in tender affection or esteem; loved; be- 
loved: as, a dear obild; a dear friend, [in this 
sense much used iu the Introductory address of letters 
between persons on ternui of affection or of polite luter- 
course : as, dear Lucy; dear Doctor; dear Sir.] 

Be ye . . . followers of God, as dear children. 

Epb. v. 1. 

And the last Joy was dearer than the rest. Pope. 
Will not man one day open his eyes and see how dear 
he Is to the soul of Nature — how near It la to him? 

Bmerem, Domestic Life. 
Each to other seems more dear 
Than all the world elae. 

WUHam Mortie, Earthly Paradise, III. 61. 
6. Intense; deep; keen; being of a high degree, 
with perc 
Of pltty dears his hart w 


w generally discharged by 


siastioal di vision of the diocese or archdeanery. See dennU. 

deaness (dS'nes), «, [< deari^ + -««.] The 
wife of a dean. Sterne. 

deauiimallBe (dS-an'i-mal-lz), V. t, ; pret. and 
pp. deanimalued, ppr. 'dcanimaUzing. [< de~ 
priv. + anitnaUee.] To free from animality or 
animal qualities: as, to deanimalUx wool-fiber. 


Shak., 

Never was woman's grief for loss of lord 
Dearer than mine to me. Middleton, Witch, iv. 1. 

7. Coming from the heart; heartfelt; earnest; 
passionate. 

What foolish boldness brought thee to their mercies, 
Whom thou, in tenns so bloody, and so dear, 

Hast made thine enemies? Shak., T. N., v. i. 

8. Dangerous; deadly. 

Let us return. 

And strain what other means is left unto us 
In our dear perlL Shak., T. of A., v. 2. 


[Bare.] 

deanslup(dfin'8hip),N. 
office, dignity, or title of a dean. 

Because I don't value your deanthip a straw. Swi/t. 
deanthropomorpliiBiB (dfi-au'^thro-pd-mdr 
fizm), ft. l<. deanthropomorphige + '-iem,'i The 
process of getting rid of anthropomorphio no- 


■pant/lt b^na to be replaced by a coiitlnuoui growth of 
»*^hropotnorpkittn, whioh, passing through polytheism 


lanity. 

jry Hse., L. 6L 

daantfavopoiUiralliMti^ (dfi-an'thr^p^-mfiiv 
fi-«4 shpn), n. deimtlwt^optprpkiee + nttion.] 


;< (Uan^ + -sWp.] The [Obsolete or arebaio in senses 6, 7, and 8.] 
n. n. A darling: a word denoting tender af- 
fection or endearment, most commonly used in 
direct address; as, my dear. 

From that day forth Duesaa was his deare. 

Spenter, F. Q., I. vll. 18. 
That kiss 

I carried from thee, dear. Shat,, Cor., v. 3. 
But why, my dear, host thou look'd up thy weeoh 
In so much silent sadness! Fbrd, Lady s 'Trial, 1. 1. 
I could not love thee, dsar, so much. 

Loved 1 not honour more. Lovelace, To Lucasta. 
dear^ (dfir), adv. [< ME. dere, deore, etc., < A8, 
dedre as (jHG. tiuro, MHG. Uure. O. theuer (a> 
Dan. 8w. dyrt), adv. ; from tiie adj.] 1. Dearly; 
very tenderly. 

So lov'd the moo. Blob, m., Ui. (. 


dsartli 

Thoee lines that I before have writ do He, 

Even thoee that said I could not love you dearer. 

Skat,, Sonnets, cxv. 

2. At a dear rate; at a high price. 

It thou attempt it, it will coat thee dear. 

Shak., Othello, v. 2. 

Thou shall dear aby this blow. 

Qreene, Oeorge-a-Oreene. 

My dinner at Calais was superb ; I never ate so good a 
dinner, nor was In so good a hotel ; but 1 paid dear. 

Sydney Smith, To Mrs. Sydney Smith. 
To buy the bargain deart. See bargain.~To cost 
dear. See costa. 

deax^ (der), interj. [See dear\ o.] An exclama- 
tion indicating surprise, pity, or other emotion : 
used absolutely or in connection with oh or me : 
as, oh dear! I am so tired; dear me! where have 
you been t [Dear me is often regarded as a cor- 
ruption of the Italian Dio mio, my God; but for 
this there is no external evidence.] 

And dear, but she was sorry. 

Qighft Lady (Child's Ballads, VIII. 287). 
dear^t (dSr), v. t. [< dear, a. Cf, endear.l To 
make dear ; endear. 


Daviet, MIcrocosnios, p. 04. 
dearth n- An obsolete spelling of deer. 
dearborn (dSr'bdm), n. tSo otdled from its in- 
ventor, named Dearhom.'} A light four-wheeled 
country vehicle used in the United States, 
dear-bought (ddr'b&t), a. Purchased at a high 
price: as, dcar-bottpAf experience ; ‘^dear-bou^t 
olessings,” Dry den, Fables, 
dearest, a. and n. An obsolete form of dear^. 
deare<H, n. See deer. 
dearie, n. See deary. 

dearllngf, n. An obsolete form of darling. 
Spenser. 

dearlyf (dSr'li), a. [< dear^ + -iyi.] Much 
loved; darling. 

I had a nurse, and she was fair *, 

She was a dearly nurse to me. 

Lord Jamie Douglae (Child’s Ballads, IV. 188). 
dearly (dSr'li), adv. [< dear'i + -ly^.] 1. At a 
dear rate; at a high price. 

He has done another crime, 

For which ho will pay dearly, 

QighV* Lady (Child's Ballads, VUI. 288). 

He buys bis mistress dearly with his throne. Dryden. 

The victory remained with the King ; but it bail been 
dearly purchased. Wliole columns of his bravest warriors 
bad fallen. Macaulay, Frederic the Great 

2t. Bicbiy; choicely. 

Man, how dearly ever parted [gifted], 

How much In having, or without, or In, 

Cannot moke boast to have that which he hath . . . 
But by reflection. Shot., T. and C., ill. 8. 

3, With great fondness ; fondly ; affectionately : 
as, we love our children dearly; dearly beloved 
brethren. 

That thou hast her, it is not all my grief, 

And yot It may be sold 1 loved her dearly. 

Shak., Sonnets, xlli. 

4t. Earnestly; strongly; heartily. 

And [he] made Merlyn come he-fore hyni, and prated 
bym dierly to tell hym the signiflcaclun ot hU dreme. 

Merlin (E. E. T. 8.). Hi. 644. 
ther dearly. 

Shak., As you Like it, i. 

d6-annt (dS-Urm'), p. t. [< de~ priv. + arm.] 
To disarm. Bai%, 1727. 
deam^t, a. Same as deml. 
dearn^ (d6m), ». [Origin unknown.] In arch., 
a door-post or threshold. Also spelled dern. 

I Just put my eye between the wall and the dem of the 
gate. Kingeley, Westward Ho, xlv. 

dearness (dSr'nes), n. [< dcori + -nesa.] 1. 
Costliness ; high price, or a higher price than 
the customary one. 

The dearneee ot com. Swift. 

le, compensated by advan- 
Ths American, VIII. S4». 
2. Fondness; nearness to the heart or affec- 
tions; great value in esteem and confidence; 
tender love. 

The great deamete ot friendship. Baoon, Friendship. 
The child too clothes the father with a dearneee not his 
due. Tennyton, Lockiley Hall, 

deamfolt, a. Same as derr^ful. 
dsamlyt, adv. Same as demly. 
dearsenldBS (de-ar-sen'l-siz), v. t. ; pret. and 
pp. dearsenicued, ppr. dearsenideing. [< de- 
priv. + arsenic + -tec.] To free from arsenic. 
Also spelled dearserticise. 
dearth (d6rth), n. [< ME. derth, derthe, scar- 
oi^, preoiousnessrnot in AS.) (s OS. diurida m 
OhG. MwHda, mho. tiurde, turde as lool. dfrtit); 
< dear + -th, formative of abstract nouns.] If. 
Dearness; costliness; high price. 



dearth 


8. A condition of dearness or oostliness from 
y ; hence, failure of production 
1 from failure or loss of crops. 

And the eovnn yuars of dearth besan to come, according 
aa Joaeph hail wild ; and the dearth waa in all landa. 

Uen. xll. M. 

In timea of dearth it drained much coin out of the king- 
dom, to furnlah ua with cum from foreign parts. 

JJacon, Advice to Vllllem. 

In this King's (Edward the Confessor's] Time such abun- 
dance of Snow fell in January, continuing till the luiddlo 
of March following, tivat almost all Cnttell and Fowl j>er- 
islied, and therewith an excoaalve Dearth followed. 

Baker, Chronicles, p. IB. 

8. Absence; lack; barrenness; poverty: as, a 
dearth of love ; a dearth of honest men. 

Pity the dearth that 1 have pined in. 

By longing tor that food so long a time. 

Bhak., T. G. of V., ll. 7. 

In the general dearth ot admiration for the right thing, 
even a chance bray of applause falling exactly in time Is 
rather fortifying. tieonje JStiot, Middlcinarch, II. .19. 
=8yil. 3. famitie, etc. See tcareity, 
deaithf (d6rth), t. {;< dearth, w.] To cause 
a dearth or scarcity in; hence, to raise the 
price of. 

Oaarthftll (dSrth'ful), a. [(= loel. dwthar-fuUr, 
i^ll of glory) < dearth + -/itJ.] Expensive; 
costly ; very dear. [Scotch.] 

Ye Scots, wha wisli auld Scotland well, . , . 

It sets you 111, 

Wi' bitter dearthfn' wines to mell. 

Burnt, Scotch Drink, 
dearttonlate (ds>ilr-tik'i]i-lat), v. t; pret. and 
pp. ^articulated, ppr. dearticulating. L. de, 
from, + articulatus, pp. of articulare, joint, ar- 
ticulate.! To disjoint or disarticulate, 
dearticulation (de-Ur-tlk-u-la'shon), n. [< de 
+ articulation.] Same as,' abarii'culation. 
dearwortht, a. [ME. derewurth, derwurth, dere- 
werth, eto.,\ AS. de&rwyrthe, de&rwurthe,<, dedre, 
dear, + iccorfAfl, worth.] 1. Costly; precious. 

Manl on other direuierthe stou 
That Ihc [I] nu nenipne [naniu] he can. 

King Bam (E. E. T. 8.), p. 69. 

8 . Worthy of being loved ; dearly beloved. 

This Is my derwarth sone. Wyclif, Mat. xvil. 6. 

daarworthlTti odv. [ME. deoretcorthUchc ; as 
dearworth + -ly^.] Dearly; with fondness or 
affection. 


deary, dearie (dSr'i), ». ; pi. dearies (-iz). 
[Dim. of dcrtj'l.] One who is dear; a dear; 
a darling : a familiar word of endearment. 

Site sought it up, she sought It down, 

Till she was wot and weary ; 

And In tlio middle part o' it. 

There she got her deary. 

WWie't Drowned in Oamery (Child's Ballads, II. 1B4). 

Wilt ibou be my dearie ! Burnt. 

deaet (de'as), n. An obsolete spelling of dai». 
deasil (de'shSl), n. [Sc., also written deasoil, 
deieheal, deasiul, repr. Gael, deiseil, deieeal, 
toward the south, taken in sense of ‘ toward 
the right,’ < deas (= Ir. deas, OIr. dess, des = 
W. dehan := L. dexter, right, = Skt. dakshina, 
right, south), south, right, right-hand, + ini, 
diction, guidance.] Motion according to the 
apparent course of the sun. See withershins. 
deaspirate (de-as'pi-rat), V. t. ; pret. and pp. 
^aspirated, jopr. deaspirating. [< de- priv. -1- 
aspirate.] To omit or remove the aspirate 
from. 

deasplratlon (de-as-pi-ra'shgn), n. [< deaspi- 
rate •+• -son.] The removal, elision, or omis- 
sion of tho aspirate from an aspirated word or 
syllable. 

death (deth), M. [Early mod. E. also deth 
(dial, also dead, deid. etc.), < ME. deth, deeth, 
often ded, dede, < AS. death = OFries. ddth, 
dad ss OS. doth, dod =s D. dood =s MLQ. dodo =r 
LG. dod = OHG. tod, t6t, MHG. tot, G. tod = 
leel. daudhr s= Sw. Dan. dod = Goth, dauthus, 
death; from tho strong verb represented by 
Goth.*dti(’an (pret. *dau), die, seen also in Goth. 
dauthSyt^,, £. dead, with suffix -th (orig. -thu, 
L. -f«-f% Ibrmative of nouns: see dead and 
’ diei.] 1. Cessation of life; that state of a 
being, animal or vegetable, in which there is a 
total and permanent cessation of all the vital 
functions, (a) In the abstract. 

Deeth U euere, as y trowe, 

Tlio moost l•o^teyn thing that la, 

And no thing is ao vneerteyu to knowe. 

As U the tyuie of deeth y-wls. 

Babtet Book (£. E. T. 8.), p. 62. 


Of the Fruit ot Knowledge If thoa feed. 
Death, dreadfull DeeUh ahall plague Thee and Thy seed. 

Sylvetter, tr. ot Du Bartaa’a Weeks, 11., Eden. 
Death ceaaed to be terrible when it was regarded rather 
as a remedy than aa a seiitenoe. 

Leohy, Snrop. Murala, I. 286. 

(b) Actual. 

Than acholde alle the Bond make Sorwe for hla Dethe, 
and olae nought. MandtviUe, Travels, p. 89, 

9o the dead which he tSanis 
more than they which he 
There is not, perhaps, to a mind well liiatrncted, a more 
painful occurrence than the death of one whom we hare 
injured without reparation. Johnson, Rambler, No. 84. 
(o) Figurative or poetical. 


MacbeUt, 11. 2. 
The year amilea os it draws near ita death. 

Bryant, October. 

[In poetry and poetical prose death is often personified. 

O death, where la thy sting? 1 Cor. xv. 66. 

Uow wonderful is Death — 

Death, and his brother Sleep I 

Shelley, Queen Mab, I. 
Love paced the thymy plots of Faradtse, 

And all about him roll'd hla lustrous eyes ; 

When, turning round a cassia, full In view, 

Death, walking all alone beneath a yew. 

And talking to himself, first met hla sight. 

Tennyson, Love and Death.] 
8. A general mortality: a deadly plague; a 
fatal epidemic: as, the mack death (which see, 
below). 

Trevisa calls the Great Flagiie of 1849 '• the greto deth." 
S. U. Carpenter, Eng. in tlie XlVth Century, p. l«4. 

3. The cessation of life in a particular part of 
an organic body, as a bone. 

Tlie death is sjen to extend about an Inch from tho end 
of eacti fragment, and from tiie living bone in tlie imme- 
diate viulnity an abundant effusion of callus was thrown 
in a fonile-llke form, bridging over the spaoo occupied liy 
tho sequestra. Buck’s Handbook of Med. Seiemet, V. 127. 

4. A skeleton, or the figure of a skeleton, as 
the symbol of mortality : as, a death’s head. 

Strains that might create a soul 
lindvr the rllia ot death. 

Milton, Cotiuis, 1. 661. 

A gray and gap-tooth'd man as lean as death. 

Tennyson, Vision of Sin. 

5. A cause, agent, or iustniment of death. 

0 thou man of God, there is death In the pot. 

2 Ki. iv. 4U. 

In this place ihell] 

Dwell many thousand thousand tunary sorts 
Of never-dying deaths. Ford, Tis Ftty, etc., 111. 0. 


This banishment is a kind of rivti dsatA. 

FUtehsr, Spanish Curate, tv. 1. 
Danoe of death. Bee danes.— Death oamasa. Seeea- 
tnaM.-D6ath'a door, gates of dea^ Jawe of death, 

expressions for a near approach to death : as, he toy at 
death s door, or at the gates qf death; he was snatwed 
from the jaws of death. 

Like one that hopelesse was depryv'd 
From deathes dore at which he lately lay. 

Spenser, V. Q., V. Iv. 86. 
Into the jaws of Death. 

Into tlie mouth ot Hell 
Bode the six hundred, 

J’ennyson, Charge of the Light Brigade. 
In the artlole of death. Bee artiefe.— geoond death, 
in theol., the state of lost souls after physical death ; eter- 
nal punishment. 

The fearful . . . and all liars shall have their part In the 
lake which burneth with Are and brimstone ; which is the 
second death. Rev. xxi. 8. 

The black death, the name given to a voiy destructive 
plague which, originating in eastern or central Asia, spread 
over Asia and Europe in the fourteenth century, attain- 
ing its height about 1348, charaoterlxed by inflammatory 
bolls and black spots or petechite of tlie skin, indicating 
nd 


^ mpoBitl .. 

the great death.— To be death on, (a) To be a capital 
band at; be an adept in (the doing of anything): aa, the 
old doctor was death on fits, (b) To be passionately fond 
of ; have a great liking or capacity for ; as, he teas death 
on the sherry. [Vulgar in both uses.] 
ive, are 1 
n lace. 

To be In at the death, in fox hunting, to come up with 
the game before it has been killed by the hounds ; hence, 
to be present at the finale or end of anything, at the defeat 
' " opponent.— To death, to the point of lieing thor- 
---j tired to death. 


uughly exhausted ; excessively : i 


TouclTu; and I knew no more. 

Tennyson, Fair Women. 

0. Immineut deadly peril. 

Uadst thou lov'd me, and luul niy way lieen stuck 
With deaths as thick as frosty nights with stars, 

I would have ventur’d. 

Fletcher, Wife for a Month, iv. 8. 

7. A capital offense; an offense punishable 
with death. 

I would make it death 
For any male thing but to peep at us. 

Tennyson, Princess, Frol. 

8. The state or place of the dead. 

The gates of death. Job xxxvlii. 17. 

9. The mode or manner of dying. 

Ixit me die the death of the rlghteoiu. Num. xxlll. 10. 
Thou Shalt die the deaths of them that are slain in the 
midst of the seas. Ezek. xxvlii. 8. 

10. Something as dreadful aa death. 

It was death to them to think of entertaining such doc- 
trines. Bp. Atterbury. 

11. In Scripture: (a) The Reverse of rairltual 
life ; the mere physical and sensuous life, ■with- 
out any activity of the spiritual or religious 
nature. 

To lie carnally minded is death. Rom. vill. 0. 

(b) After physioal death, th© finaldoomof those 
who have lived and died in separation from God 
and the divine life. 

If His [God's] favor be forfeited, the inevitable conso- 
quunc.es are the death of the soul, that U, Its loss ot spir- 
itual life, and unending sinfulness and misery. 

Dr. Bodge, Systematic Theology, II. vi. 
Death when spoken of as the penal destiny of the wicked 
undoubtedly carries with it in all oases assoclatlous of sin 
and suffering as its oonsequeuecs, suffering leading to de- 
struction. Edward White, Life In Christ, p. 108. 

lat. A slaughtering or killing.- Amaa of dsatht, 

a murderer. 

Not to suffer a toon of death to live. Bacon. 

Ol'Vil 4©atll,tb« separation ot a man from civil ^let^. 


We are worked fo deatA In Oio Bouse of Commons, and 
we are liencuforth to sit on Saturdays. 

Macaulay, Life and Letters, I. 286. 
To die the death. See diet,— To do to deaVL to 
kill ; slay ; put to death, especially by repeated attacks or 

Better it were ther to drowne hym-self than the luge 
sholde hym shamfully do hyra to deth before tho peple. 
Merlin (B. K. T. 9.), 1. 21, 
Done to death by slanderous tongues 
Was thu Hero that here lies. 

Shak., Much Ado, v. 8. 
To put to death, to kill ; execute ; order or compass the 
death of. 

And I may not be byleved, wburfore I most with grete 
wrongu be put to deth. Merlin (£. B. T. B.), 1. 16. 

God not permitting so base a people to put to death ao 
holy a Prophet did assume him into heaven. 

Sandys, Travalles, p. 48. 
To the death, (a) Till death ; whUe life lasts. 

These Shull tho love and serve euer to the deth. 

Merlin (E. £. T. S.), L 122. 

(6) Mortally ; to death. 

Upon a time sore aicke she fell. 

Yea to the very death. 

Oenlletnan in Thraaia (Child's Ballads, Vlll. VKh 
1. 1. Death, Decease, Demise. See dexn 

1-a-Cold (deth'ft-kold), a " 

[Colloq. and rare, New Eng,] 

Her feet and hands, especially, had never seemed so 
dealh-a.coM as now. Hawthorne, Seven Gables, p. 287. 

death-adder (deth'ad’’6r), n. A venomous ser- 
pent of Australia, Acanthgphis antarctica. See 
Acanthophis. 

death-agony (doth'ag’’o-ni), n. The agony or 
struggle wnich sometimes immediatmy pre- 
cedes death. 

death-bed (deth'bed), n. and a. [< ME. ’’deth- 
bedde, < AS. dedth-bedd (= D.doodhcd s G. tod- 
tenbett), < dedth, death, + bedd, bed,] I, «. 1. 
The bed on which a person dies or is confined 
in his last sickness. 

Sweet soul, take heed. 

Take hood of perjury ; thou'rt on thy death-bed. 

Shak., Othello, v. 2. 
Hence — 8. A person’s last sickness ; sickness 
ending in death. 

A death-bed’s a detector of the heart. 

Young, Night ThonghU, 11. 641. 

n..a. Of or pertaining to a death-bed, or to 
the circumstances of a person’s death. 

A death-bed repentance ought not indeed to be neg- 
lected, because It is the last thing that we can do. 

Bp. Atterbury, Sermons. 
Death-bed expenses, in SeoU law, expenses connected 
with a person's iMt sickness. 

death-Dell (deth'bel), «. 1. The bell that 
announces a death; the passing-bell. — 8. A 
sound In the ears like that of a tolling bell, sup- 
posed by the superstitious to presage death. 

O lady, ^tU dork, an’ I heard the death-bell. 

An' darena gae yonder for gowd nor fee. 

Bogg, Mountain Beia. 

Also, rarely, dead-bell. 

dfiatb-blUt (deth'bil), a. A list of dead. Sae 
the extract. 



The celled by tome the mortaary roll or brief, 

wlUch wM a Ilet of Ite dead eent by one hoiue to be.remeni- 
bered In the prayere and eacrlftoea of the other with which 
It was in fellowship. Jioek, Church of our Fathers, ii. ii8l. 
death-bird (deth'berd), n. l, A small owl of 
North America, Nyotala iri''hard8oni.—2. The 
death’s-head moth. 

deai^'blow (deth'bld), n. 1. A blow causing 
death ; a mortal blow. 

Her [Lucretla] 

Whose d«ath-bloto struck the dateless doom of kings. 

Tennyton, liUcretius. 


2. Figuratively-, something which destroys, c 
tinguishes, or blights. 

By the death-blow of ray hope. 

My memory immortal grow. 

Byron, Lines written boneath a Picture, 
death-cord (deth'kdrd), w. A rope for hanging ; 
the gallows-rope. 

Have I done well to give this hoary vot'ron. 

Who has for thirty years fought in our wars. 

To the death-cord unheard t J. BaiUie. 

death-damp (deth'damp), n. The cold, clammy 
sweat which sometimes precedes death, 
death-dance (deth'dans), n. The dance of 
death (which see, under dance, n.). Jiurke, 
death-day (deth'da), «. [Formerly also dead- 
day; < ME. dethday, dedday; < death 4- dayt.] 
The day on which one dies. 

Al-so at the ded day of a brother, euery couple to sotiyn 
llj. pouya. EnglUh Qude (E. E. Tl a.), p. 121 . 

They esteem e this life as mans oonceptlou, but his deaf A- 
day to be his blrth-day viito that true and liappy life. 

Purehae, Pilgrimage, p. 463. 

death-flre (deth'fir), n. A luminous appear- 
ance or flame, as the ignis fatuus. supposed by 
the superstitious to presage death. 

About, aliout, in reel and rout. 

The death-firee danced at night. 

Coleridye, Ancient Mariner, il. 

deathftll (deth'ftd), a. [< death + -/«!.] 1. 
Full of slaughter ; murderous ; destructive. 

These ayes beliold 

The deathfnl scene. Pope, Odyssey. 

Thou who, aml<lst the death/ul field. 

By gCHlIlko chiefs alone beiteld. 

Oft wltii thy iHisom bare art found. 

CoUine, To Mercy. 

Oh I deathful stabs were dealt apace, 

The battle deepen'd In its place. 

Tennyton, Orlana. 

2t. Cruel ; painful, as death. 


3. Liable to death ; mortal. 

Tlie <leathloss gods, and deathfiU earth. Chapman. 

deathfalnesB (deth'fhl-nea), n. An appear- 
ance of death or as of death ; the state of being 
suggestive of or associated with death. Jer. 
Taylor. 

The whole picture (Turner's Slave-ship) is dedicated to 
the most sntdlme of subjects and impressions, . . . tlio 
power, majesty, and deathfulneee of the open, deep, illlm- 
Itsble sea. Ruakin. 

deatb-bunter (deth'him''t6r), n. One who fol- 
low.s in the rear of an army, in order to strip 
and rob the bodies of the dead after an en- 
gagement. 

deatbify (deth'i-fl), v, t . ; pret. and pjp. deathi- 
fied, ppr. death\f^iti(j. [Improp. < death + -i-fy.} 
To make dead ; kill. Coleridge. [Bare.] 
deatbineSB (doth'i-nos), m. [< deathy -b -ness.'] 
DoathfulnesH ; death-producing influence; peril 
of death. [Rare.] 

Look ! it Imrns elear ; but with the air around 
Its dead Ingredients mingle deathineei, 

Southey, Thalaba, v. 

deatbleSB (deth'les), a. [< death + -less.] 1. 
Not subject to death or destruction ; immortal : 
as, deathless beings. 

Oods there are, and deathUee. Tennyton, Lucretius. 

2, Unceasing ; -unending ; perpetual : as, death- 
les8 fame. 

Ne'er shall oblivion’s murky cloud 
Obscure his deathleet praise. Sir W. Jonet. 

deatblessness (deth'les-nes), n. [< deathless 
+ -no«8.] The state of being deathless ; free- 
dom from death ; immortal!^ : as, the death- 
lessncas of the soul. 

He [man] is imniortal, not because he was created so, 
hut because he has become so, deriving his deathleemett 
from Him who alone hath immortality. 

Boardman, Creative Week, p. 216. 
deatblineBS (deth'li-nes), ft. The quality of 
being deathly; resemblance to death in its as- 
pects or phenomena. 

Not a blade of grass, not a flower, not even the hardiest 
lichen, springs up to relieve the utter deathlineee of the 
■cene. B. B. Stowe, Agnes of Sorrento, xvUL 


deatblingt (deth'ling), n. [< death -f -lingi^.] 
One subject to death; achild of death. Sylvester. 
deatbly (deth'U), a. [< ME. dedly, dedli, etc. 
(same as deadly, q. v.), < AS. dedthlic, also dedd- 
tic, < dedth, death, or aedd, dead, 4- -lie, E. -lyi.] 
1. Like or characteristic of death; partaking 
of the nature or appearance of death: as, a 
deathly swoon; deathly pallor. — 2. Threaten- 
ing death; fatal; mortal; deadly. [Bare.] 

Unwholesome and iUatUy. J. Udall, On 2 Cor. 11. 
«=Byn. fSoo deadly. 

- deatbly (duth'li),adtf. r<ME.d«dely,etc.<8ame 
as deadly, adv., q. v.), < AS. deddlice, < deadlic, 
adj. : see deadly, a.] So as to resemble a dead 
person, or death. 

I saw Lucy standing before me, alone, deathly pale. 

Dickens. 

deatb-mask (deth'm&sk), n. A mask, usually 
of plaster, taken from a person’s face after 
death. 

deatb-^oiat (deth'point), », The limit of the 
time during which an animal organism can live 
in a certain degree of heat; speeiflcaily, the 
point of time, from the beginning of the immer- 
sion, when an organism is killed by water at a 
temperature of 212“ F. 

deatb-iate (deth'r&t), «. The proportion of 
deaths among the inhabitants of a town, coun- 
try, etc., in a given period of time, usually reck- 
oned at so many in a thousand per annum, 
deatb-rattlo (deth'rat^l), n. A rattling sound 
sometimes heard in the last labored breathing 
of a dying person. 

Tliere was a sound in her convulsed throat like the death- 
rattle. 

J. Wilton, Lights and Shadows of Scottish Life, p. 104. 
deatb-ruckle (deth'ruk^l), n. Same as death- 
rattle. [Scotch.] 

death’s-bead (deths'hed), n. 1. The skull of a 
human skeleton, or a figure or painting repre- 
senting such a skull. 

I had ratlier to l>e married to a death's head with a bone 
in his month. Shak., M. of V., I. 2. 

2t. Specifically, in the sixteenth century, a ring 
with a death’s-head on it. 

Sell soma of my cloaths to buy thoe a death's head, and 
put upon thy middle Auger. 

Middleton, Massinger, and Rowley, Old I^tw, Iv. 1. 

These are ail rings, death's-heads, ami such mementos. 

Her grandmother and worm-eaten aunts left to lier. 

To toll her what her beauty must arrive at. 

Fletcher, Wife for a Montli, I. 2. 
A name of one of the saimiri or titi mou- 
ithAmeri 
1 moth, o 



Death's-head MathtAcAttvHlia afe*/*r), about one half natural ilie. 


Also called death-bird. 

deatb’B-berb (deths'firb), ». The deadly night- 
shade, Atropa Belladonna. 

deatbsman (detbs'man), n.; pi. deathsmen 
( -men) . An executioner ; a hangman ; one who 
executes the extreme penalty of the law ; one 
who kills. 

He's dead ; I am only sorry 
Ho had no other death' s-man. Shak., Lear, Iv. 6. 

Far more expressive than our terra of executioner is 
their [the ancient MUlters'] solemn one of deathsman. 

Disraeli. 

deatb-SOngb (doth'skoh), ». The last heavy 
breathings or sighiugs of a dying person. 
[Scotch.] 

Heard na ye the lang-drawn deatk-eough t The death- 
sough of the HorUons is as hollow as a groan trae the grave. 

Blaekwdbd's Mag., Sept., 1820, p. 662. 

deatb-Stroke (doth'strdk), n. A death-blow. 

Coleridge. 

deatb-flittnek (detb 'stmk). a. Mortally wound- 
ed, or ill with some fatal disease. 


daaya 

daatb-tbroe (detb'thro), n. [< ME. deth-throwe; 
< death 4- throe.] The struggle which in some 
cases accompanies death, 
death-tick (aeth'tik), n. The common death- 
watch, Anobium tessellatum. Darwin. 
death-token (deth'to^'kn), n. That which in- 
dicates approaching death. 

He is so plaguy proud, that the dmth-tokene of it 
Cry — “ No recovery." Shak., T. and C., 11. 8. 

death-trance (deth'trkns), ti. A condition of 
apparent death, the action of the heart and 
lungs, the temperature, and other signs of life 
being so reduced as to produce the semblance 
of death. 

death-trap (deth'trap), n. A structure or situ- 
ation invefiving imminent risk of death ; a place 
dangerous to fife. 

A wooden man-of-war is now as worthfoss as an egg- 
shell ; more so, for It is a death-trap. 

Few York Tribune, March 18, 1862, 

deathward (deth'w||.rd), adv. [< death 4- -ward.] 
Toward death. 

Alss, the sting of conscience 
To deathward tor our faults. 

Fletcher (arid another), fvovo's Pilgrimage, iv. 8. 

death-warrant (deth'wor^ant), n. l. in law, 
an order from the proper authority for the ex- 
ecution of a criminal. — 2. Figuratively, any- 
thing which puts an end to hope or expectation, 
death-watch (deth'woch), n. 1. A vigil beside 
a dying person. — 2. A guard set over a con- 
demneu criminal for some time prior to his exe- 
cution. — 3. 'The popular name of several small 
beetles which make a ticking or clicking sound, 
supposed by superstitious persons to bo omi- 
nous of death, (a) Home species of tlie genus Anobium, 
or serrluovn Ijeutles, of the lamily Plinidee. as A. domee- 
ticum, A. lesseUatum, and A. striatum. These Insects 
Btmiind in old houses, where they get iuto ttio wood by 
lioring, and make a 
clicking sound by 
standing up on 
tlieir hind legs and 
knocking their 
heads against the 
wood quickly ami 
forcibly several 
times In succession, 
tile nuinlier of dis- 
tinct strokes lieing 
in general from 
seven to eleven. 

Tikis Is tlie call of 
the sexes. 

Few ears have e»- ' 
raped tlie noise of 
the death-watch : 
that is, the little 
>•' clicking sound 

heard often in Death-watch, 

many rooms, some- 
what resembling 
that of a watch: 
and this is conceived to be of an evil omen or prediction of 
some person's death. . . . This noise is made by a little 
slieuth-wiiiged grey insect, found often in wainscot heuehes. 

Sir T. Brou-ne, Vulg. Err,, 11, 7. 

“Alas ! tho poor gentleman will never get from hence," 
■aiil the landlady to mo — "for I heard tlie death-wateh 
all night long. " Sterne, Tristram Shandy, vl. 6. 

(b) A minute, wingless, pseudoneiiropterous insect, Afro- 
pos pulsatorius, of tlie family Peucidae, a great pest in 
botanical and entomological cullectioiis. It also makes a 
ticking sound. 

deatb-WOOnd (deth'wOnd), n. A wound caus- 
ing death. 

deatby (deth'i), adv. [< death 4- -yi.] So as to 
resemble death; deathly. [Rare.] 

The cheeks were deathy dark. 

Dark the dead skin upon tho hairless skull. 

Southey, Thalaba, 11. 

deatiratet (df-ft'r&t), v. t. [< LL. deauratus, pp. 
of deaurare, mid, < L. de, down, 4- aurare, over- 
lay with gold, gild, < aurum, gold: see aurate.] 
To gild. Bailey. [Rare.] 
deaorate (df-ft’^r&t), a. [ME. deaurat, < LL. 
fteaura#M8, pp. : see the verb.] If. Golden; 
gilded. [Bare.] 

deaurate ruddie dy Is the skin- 
NasAe, Lenten Stuffe (Harl. Mlsc., VI. 164). 
2. In entom., having a dull metallic-golden 
luster resembling worn gilding, 
deaurationt (dg-A-ra'shon), «. [= F. dSaura- 
Uon; < deawrate 4- -ion.] The act of gilding, 
deat^e (dfiv), v. ; pret. and pp. deaved, ppr. deav- 
ing. [Another form of dec(f, «.] I. trans. To 
render deaf ; deafen ; stun with noise. [Scotch 
and prov. Eng.] 

If niair tliey deave us wi’ their din, 

Or patronage intrusion. 

Bums, Tho Ordination. 

•'You know my name; howlsthatt" . . . •‘FooHshhoy, 
was tt not cried at tho gate loud enough to deave one?" 

C. Reade, Cloister and Hearth, IL 

n. intrans. To become deaf. 
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deawarren 


1476 


debanoli 


daawanent, v. t. [< d«- priv. + *avicrren for 
warren. Ct. dimarren.l To dlswarren. E. D. 

Dtawarrened if) wlieu a warren U dUwarreneil or broke 
up and laid in common. 

W. Neltfin, Laws Concerning Game (1727), p. 32. 

debacchatef (do-bak'at), v. ». [< L. debaceha- 
tus, pp. of dfihdecbari, rave like the Bacohan- 
tes, < de- + hacchari, rave, revel: see bacchant.'^ 
To rave an a bacchanal. 

dobacchatlont (de-ha-ka'sbon), n. [< LL. de- 
bacclMtio(ii-), < L. (lehacchari, rave: see debac- 
chate,^ Bacchanalian raving. 

8uch . . . will) defile their holiday with most foolish 
vanities, most impure pollutions, moat wicked dtbaceha- 
tioru. 1‘rynw, Htstrio-Mastlx, I. vl. 12. 

debacle (^de-bak'l), n. [< P. dibdcU, a break- 
up, overthrow, < didder, break up, as ice does, 
unbar, < dd"- priv. (< L. die-, apart) + bddcr, 
bar, shut, < Pr. bacUir. bar, < L. baculm, u stick, 
staff: see baculm.'^ 1. Specifically, the break- 
ing up of ioe in a nver in consequence of a rise 
of the water. Sometimes used by English writers on 
geology for a rnsli of water carrying with It debris of va- 
rious kinds, as hy l.yoll In duHcrihlng tho effect of the giv- 
ing way of an ice-liarriur in the valley of Bagnes, Valais, 
SwlUerlaffd, In 1818. 

Abnornnil floods and dtbacleK, such as occur In all river 
valleys uccaaionally. Dawton, Origin of World, p. 318. 

2. A confused rout ; an uncontrollable rush ; 
a stampede. 

debar (de-biir'), V, f.: pret. and pp. debarred, 
ppr. debarring. [< OF. debarrer, acabarrer, dca- 
harer, bar out, < dc-, dra-, priv.. barrer, bar: 
see ftorl, »., and cf. diahar.] To bar out; shut 
out; preclude; exclude; prevent from enter- 
ing; deny right of access to; hinder from ap- 
proach, entry, use, etc. 

An Inconvenience which will intrude Itself, if It be not 
debarred. Bacon, Ailvan cement of iajarning, 11. 178. 

Prom this court I deharre all rough and violent uxer- 
olses. Quoted in Sfrufl's SiKirts anti Pastimes, p. 10. 

She was ex|>lr!ng ; and yet I was debarred ttie small com- 
fort of weeping liy lier, GoUeinith, Vicar, xxvlil. 

Men were doAn (Ted from hrmks, Imt accustomed from 
childhood to contemiilato the ndiuirahlu works of art 


Many an elagant Phraaa beoomaa improiter for a Poet 
or an (nntor when it has been debated by common uie. 

Additon, Spectator, Mo. 286. 

They cheated their creditors by debating the coinage. 

H. Spencer, Buciaf Statice, p, 46S. 
2. To lower or impair morally ; degrade. 

Whether it bo not a kind of taking God's name in vain 
to debate religion with such frivolous disputes, a sin to 
bestow time and labour almiit them. 

Hooker, Ecoles. Polity, v. SO. 
« 8yn. Debate, Degrade, etc. (see abate), lower, deteriorate, 
dishonor, alloy, taint, corrupt, deflle. See list under de- 
grade. 

debased (dfi-bastO^i^- a. 1. Reduced in qual- 
ity or state; lowered in purity or fineness; 
adulterated. 

silver coins of debated Macedonian weight. 

B. V. Head, llistoria Mumorum, p. 207. 
2. Lowered morally; degraded; despicable. — 
8, In her., reversed. 

debasement (d^-bfis'ment), n. [< debaae + 
-mewf.] The act of debasing, or the state of 
being debased, (o) Imifairment of purity, flnenoss, or 
value; adulteration. (6) Degradation. 

A state of continual donondenoe on the generosity of 
otliers is a life of gradual debatenunl. 

Gotdmnith, Citizen of the World, c. 

debaser (dd-ba's6r), n. One who or that which 
debases or lowers in estimation or in value ; one 
who or that which degrades or renders mean. 

A debater of the character of our nation. 

Major Cartwright, State of the Nation, p. fi3. 

debashadt ("d^-basht'), a. [< dc- + baah + -ed^, 
after abaakea.^ Abashed; confoouded; con- 
fused. Nares. 

Fell prostrate down, debath'd with reverent shame. 

Nieeolt, England's Eliza, Ind. 

debasingly (d^ba'sing-li), adv. Bo as to de- 
base. 

debatable (de-ba'ta-bl), a. [< OF. debatable, de- 
battablc, F. dibattahle (ML. debataUlia), < deba- 
tre, debate, + -able,'] Admitting of debate or 
argument; disputable; subject to controversy 
or contention; questionable: as, a debatable 
question; debatable claiimn. 


by apheresls bots^.] 1. Strife; oontention; 
contest; fight; quarrel. [Arobaio.] 

Behold, ye fast tor atrlte and ds6ate. laa. IviU. 4. 

On the day of the Trinitie next suyng was a jn-et debaat, 
... & In that raurther ther were sleye ... lilt tkore. 

Hobert <tf Oloaeetter, p. 600. 
But iiucstion ileroe and proud reply 
Gave signal soon of dire debate. Scott. 

2. Contention by argument; discussion; dis- 
pute ; controversy : as, forensic debatea. 

Of all his wordes he reinembryd wele. 

And with hyui self he was belt atte ad>ati. 

Oenergdts (E. E. T. 8,), 1. 1608. 

I'he matter In debate was, whether the late French king 
was most Augustus Ctesar or Nero. 

Additon, Coffee House PoUtlolans. 
8f. Subject of discussion. 

Statutes and edicts concerning this debate. Milton. 

dsbatd^t, V. [< OF. debatre, debattre, deabatre, 
deabattre, beat down, beat, strike (also, in de- 
flected sense, fight, contend, debate: see de- 
bttte^), < L. de, down, + batuere, ML. batere, 
battere, beat: see abate and batci. Cf. debate^,] 
I. tram. To abate ; lower. 

Tlie same wyse thir Kutuliaiils, m ho wald, 

Gan at command debait tbare voce and oeice, 

To here the Kyngis mynd, and hald thare peiuje. 

OoDin Douglas, tr. of Vli^, p. 469. 

H. intrana. To abate ; fall ofif. 

Artea, . . . when they are at the full perfection, doode- 
hale, and decrease agalne. W. Webbe, Eng. Poetry, p. 94. 

debate^ «• [ME. ; from the verb,] Debase- 
ment; degradation. 

Yt a lady duo suo grete outrage 
To slicwo pyte, and cause lilr owen debate, 

Of suche pyte cometh dispetoiis rage. 

And of the love also right dedly hate. 

Political Poems, etc. (cd. Kurnivall), p. 67. 

debatefolt (dg-bat'ffil), a. [< debate + -/«/.] 
Abounding in or inclined to debate; quarrel- 
some. 

Debattifull strife, and cruoll enmity. 

The famous name of knighthood fowly shend, 

Spenser, K (J., II, vl. 86. 


“Byn. To Intcrdlet, urohthlt, prevent, I'estratn. 
dobarbt (do-biirb')) *’• t, [< ML. debarhare, cut 
off (the beard), < ti. de-, off. + barba = E. beard ; 
see barbi.] To deprive of the beard. 
debaTei,a. [<dc-+oort'l.] Bare; stripped. E.D. 

As wonddes are made dehagre of leaues. 

Drant, tr. <f( Horace's Art of Poetry, 
debark (do-biirk'), v. [< F. dMarquer, formerly 
deabarqiur, < dc8-, de-, de-, from, 4- barque, a 
ship, bark : see hark^, and cf. diabark, a doub- 
let of debark.] I, trana. To laud frojn a ship 
or boat; bring to laud from a vessel; disem- 
bark: as, to debark artillery. 

Sherman debarked his troops and started out to accom- 
plish the object lit tho expcdltinii. 

C. S. Grant, Personal Alemolrs, I. SSL 

n. intram. To leave a ship or boat, and go 
ashore; disembark: as, the troops debarked at 
four o’clock. 

debarkation (de-bilr-ka'shqn). n. [< debark + 
-ation.] Tho act of disembarking. 

CtBsar seems to have hardly stirred from the first place 
of his debarkation. Barrington. 

debarkmentt (d^bfirk'ment), ». [< F. diharqur- 
ment, < d^barquer, debark : see debark and 
•ment.] Debarkation; as, a place of debark- 
ment. [Rare.] 

Our troo|» uuglit not to have shut tliemselves up in the 
Goleta, but have met the enemy in the upen field at the 
place of debarkment. JarcU, tr. of Dun Quixote, I. Iv. 12. 

dobarment (d^-biir'raeut), n. [< debar + -ment,] 
The act of debarring" or excluding; hindrance 
from approach ; exclusion. 

I groaned within myself ... at thinking of ray sad de- 
barment from the sight of Ixirnn. 

H. I). Blaekmore, Loma Doonc, p. 287. 

debarraSB (de-bar'as), V. t. [< F. d6barraaaer, 
clear up, diBentanglb,< <I<5-,from,+ •tarrasser in 
embarrasaer, entangle, embarrass, < barre, a bar: 
see emharraaa.] To free from embarrassment 
or entanglement ; disembarrass ; disencumber. 

" But though we could not seize his person," said the 
captain, “ we have debarraeeed ourselves tout k fait from 
his pursuit." Mtne. D'Arblag, Cecilia, vH. 6. 

Clement had time to debarrate himself of hts ismts and 
his hat licfore the light streamed in upon lilin. 

C. Reade, Cloister and Hearth, Ixxxlv, 
debase (de-bas'), V. t.\ pret. and pp. debaaed, 
ppr. debahing, [< L. de-, down, + E. ftoAcl.] 
1. To reduce in quality or state; impair the 
purity, worth, or credit of ; vitiate ; adulterate ; 
as, to debaae gold or silver by alloy. 


No one thinks of discrediting scientific metliod because 
the particular conclusions of the physicist or biologist are 
often debatable and sometimes false. 

O. //. Lewes, Prohs. of Life and Mind, I. i. 1 11. ( 
Debatable land, land (or, by extension, a subject) in dis- 
pute or controversy ; specifically, a tract of land between ( 
the rivers Esk and Sark, formerly claimed hy l>oth Eng- 
land and Sootlaud, which was the haunt of thieves and 
vagalxmds. 

debate^ (d^-but'), t>,; pret. andpt). debated, ppr. 
debating. [< ME. dchaten, < OF. debatre, de- 
battre, deabatre, deabattre, fight, contend, de- 
bate (also lit. beat down, l>ent: see debate'e),Y. 
(Uhattre, contend, debate, = Bp. debatir = Pg. f 
debater = It. dibaUere,< ML. *debatcrc (debatare, 
after Rom.l, fight, contend, argue, debate. < L. 
de, down, 4- batuere, ML. batere, battere, beat : 
see abate and bale^. Hence ^ apberesis bate^. 
Of. debate^.] I. intrana. 1. To engage in com- * 
bat; fight; do battle. [Archaic.] 

His cote-armour * 

As whyte aa is a Illy flour, 

In which he wol debate. 

Chaucer, SlrTliopas, 1. 167. 
Well could he Dmruey, and lii lists debate. , 

Sl>emer, F. Q., II. i. 6. ' 
It seem'd they would debate will) angry swords. 

Shak., Luercce, 1. 1421. 

2. To dispute ; contend. 

‘Tls no hoiu- now for anger. 

No wisdom to debate with fruitless choler. 

Fletcher (and another). False One, lii. 1. 

8. To deliberate together; disenss or argue; 
also, reflect; consider. 

II, tram. 1. To %ht or contend for; battle 
for, as with arms. [Archaic.] 

The cause of religion was debated with the same ardour 
in Spain as on the plains of Palestine. Premoll. 

2. To contend about in argument; argue for or 
against; discuss; dispute: as, the question was 
debated till a late hour. 

Debate thy cause witli thy neighbour himself. 

Prov. XXV. 9. 

Tho Civilians raeete together at the Palace for tlio de- 
bating of matters of cuntrvversle. Coryal, Crudities, 1. 40. 

He could not debate anything without some commotion, 
even when the argument was not of moment. Clarendon. 

3. To reflect upon ; consider ; think. 

Long time she stood debating what to do. 

WOliain Morrit, Eiwthly Paradise, I. 234. 
Debatlns sooiety, a society for the purpose of improve- 
ment in extemporaneous discussion. sSytL 3. Argue, Dis- 
pute, Debate, etc. See argue. 

debate^ (df-bat' ), n. [< ME. debate, < OF. debat, 
deabat, F. dibat s Bp. Pg. debate as It. dibatto 
(ML. debatum), debate; from the verb. Henoe 


debatefoUyf (de-bat 'fi'il-i), adv. With conten- 
tion. 

debatementf (de-bat'ment), n. [< OF, debate- 
ment, debattement, < debatre, debate: see debatel^ 
and -ment.] Controversy; deliberation; dis- 
cussion. 

Without dehatemont further, more or less, 

He should tho l>oarer8 put to sudden death, 

Shak., Hamlet, v. 2. 
debater (dg-ba't6r), «. [< debate + -crl ; of. OF. 
debateor, debateur, disputant.] If. One who 
strives or contends ; a fighter ; a quarreler. — 
2. One who debates; a disputant; a wran- 
glor. 

debatingly(d?-ba'ting-li), adv. In the manner 
of debate. 

debatoust, a. [ME., < debate + -ows.] (Quarrel- 
some; contentious. 

Dehatouee : cuntensiosus, contumellosus, dissidlosus. 

Calholicum Anglicum. 
debauch (de-Y>aoh'), v. [Formerly also deboah, 
deboiah; < OF. deabaucher, F. debaucker, cor- 
rupt, seduce, mislead, appar. a fig. use of OF. 
deabaucher, hew oway, chip, rough-hew. as a 
piece of timber, < dea- priv,, away, off, -r bau- 
chcr, hew, chip, rough-hew, square, as a piece 
of timber, < bauch, bane, bale, m., a beam, log, 
bauche, f., a beam, later also a row or course 
of stoues in masonry (cf . bauche, bauge, a hut) ; 
of Teut. origin: OD. balke, D. balk = MLG. 
balke ss OHO. balcho, balko, MH(j. balke, G. 
balke, baUcen = Icel. bdlkr = Bw. Norw. Dan. 
balk, a beam, balk ; see balkk, n.] 1. tram. 1. 
To corrupt the morals or principles of ; entice 
into improper conduct, as excessive indul- 
gence, treason, etc, ; lead astray, as from mo- 
rality, duty, or allegiance: as, to debauch a 
youth by evil instruction and example ; to de- 
baueh an army. 

'i'hU It Is to counsel things that are tmjuit; first, to de- 
bauch a king to break hU laws, and then to seek protec- 
tion. Dryden, Spanish Friar. 

These rogues, whom I had pioked up, ddtauohed my 
other men, and they all formed a conspiracy to seise the 
•hip. Swi/t, Gulliver's I'raveli, Iv. 1. 

2. Specifically, to corrupt with lewdness ; bring 
to be guilty of unchastite ; deprave ; seduce : as, 
to debauch a woman.— 8, To lower or impair in 
quality ; corrupt or vitiate ; pervert. 



% to q>oU; dismantle; render 


dabonairlty 


the moulw neceuarr for the paymeiit of debt*, or eve 
for the ordinary expenaee of the goveniroent 

Jtffertm, Autoblog., p. ff 


n. intrana. To riot; revel. 

debaach (df-b&oh'), n. [< F. dShauche, > It. 
deboam,; from the verb.] 1. Excess in eat- 
ing or drinking; intemperance; drunkenness; 
gluttony; lewdness. 

The first physicians by debauch were made ; 

Excess began, and sloth sustains the trade. 

Drydtn. 

2. An act or a period of debauchery. =Byn. Jtewii, 

Oivrv, etc. See earomali. 

debauched (d^b&cht'), J). «. [Formerly de- 
boahcd, debosh’ d, dehost: see debauch, t).j 1. 
Corrupt; vitiated in morals or purity of char- 
acter ; given to debauchery ; profligate. 

They should stand in more fear of tliuir lives & goods 
(In sliort time) from this wicked dt de&oste crue, then from 
yc salvages them selves. 

Bradford, Plymouth Plantation, p. 240. 

What pity ’tU, so civil a young man should haunt this 
debauched company I B. Jonmn, Bartholomew Pair, II. 1. 
2. Characterized by or oharacteristie of de- 
bauchery ; as, a debauched look ; a man of de- 
bauched principles. 

debauchedly (de-b&'ohed-li), adv. In a profli- 
gate manner. 

debauchedness (de-b&'chod-nes), n. The state 
of being debauched ; gross intemperance. 

(Yoiiiwoll, In a letter to Ueneral Fortescuo (November, 
lOS.'i), speaks sharply of the disorders i ‘ ‘ 

profaneness and wickedness, commonb 
the army sent out to the West Indies. 

Lowell, Among my Books, 1st ser., p. 267. 

debauchee (deb-^-she'), n. [< F. dSbauchd (> 
It. deftoscia to), prop. pp. of dShaucher, debauch: 
see debauch.'] One addicted to intemperance 
or bacchanalian excesses; a habitually lewd or 
profligate person. 

Could wo but prevail with the greatest debauehett 
among us to change their lives, we should find It no very 
hard matter to change their Judgments. 

5ou(A, Sermons, I. vl. 

debaucher (df-b&'ch6r), «. [=z F. d^baucheur.] 
One who debauches or corrupts others ; a se- 
ducer to lowdness or to any dereliction of duty. 

If we may say it, lie (Wolsey) was the first Debaucher 
of King Henry. Baker, Ohronkles, p. 202. 

Yon can make a story of the simple victim and tlie rus- 
tle debaucher. Lamb. 

debauchery (df-b&'ch6r-i), n. [< debauch + 
-cry.] 1. Excessive indulgence in sensual 
pleasures of any kind; gluttony; intemper- 
ance ; sexual immorality ; unlawM indulgence 
of lust. 

Oppose . . . debaueherv by tem))omnco. 

Bp. .Sprat, Sermons. 
2. Comiption of morality or fidelity; seduc- 
tion from duty or allegiance. 

The repuhllu of Paris will endeavour to complete the 
dehavclusry of the army. Burke. 

debauchment (df-b&ch'ment), n. IP. <16- 
bauchement, < debaucher, debauch.] 1. The act 
of debauching or corrupting; the act of sedu- 
cing from virtue or duty. 

1'hc ravishment of chaste maidens, or the delmuchmcut 
of nations. Jer. Taylor, Holy Living, 11. 5. 

2. Debauchery; debauch. 

Your nose is Komaii, which your next debauchment 
At tavern, with the help of ... a candlestick. 

May turn to Indian, fiat. Shirley, Hyde Park, 111. 2. 

debauchnesst (do-bach'nos), n. The state of 
being debauched. Bp. Gauden. 

debeft (df-boF ), V. t. k F. d^beller a Sp. debe- 
lar = pg. debellar = It. debellare, < L. debel- 
tare, subdue, < dc, from, + bellare, carry on 
war.] To subdue ; expel by force of arms. 

Whom Hercules from out his realm debelkd. 

Warner, Albioii’i England, 11. a 
Him long of old 

Thou didst debel, and down from heaveti cast. 

Milton, P. B., Iv. fl06. 

debellatet (de-bel'at), v. t. [< L. debellatus, 
[m. of debellare ; see debel.'] Same as debel. 

uobellationt (deb-e-l&'shon), n. [= Sp. debela- 
eioH St Pg. de&eitocdo = It. debellazione, < ML. 
fh!hcllatio{n-), < L. debellare, subdue; see debel.] 
The act of conquering or expelling by force of 
arms. 

But now being thus, between the said Michaelmas and 
iinlnwe’entlde next ensuing, In this debellation van- 
mushed, they be fled hence and vanquished, and are be- 
come two towns again. Sir T. More, Salem and Bitance. 

debelliaht, ». t. K de- priv. + -belUsh, as in 
embelliah, q. v.] To mar the beauty of; dis- 
figure. E.D. 


What blast hath thus his flowers debellUhed t 

O. Fletcher, Christ’s Triumph. 

de bene esse (ds be'ns es'e). [Law L., for „ , - xi i. ji*- sxi. 

what it is worth, as if vaUd: lit., for being Specifically— 2. In mcd., that condition of the 
well: de, of, for; bene, well; esse, be, inf. as body, or of any of its organs, in which the vita 
a nofm, being.] In late, for what it is worth ; fvmotions are discharged with less than normal 
conditionally: as, to take an order or tosti- vigor, the amount of power and activity di^ 
mony de bene esse (that Is, to take or allow it played being reduced.--8. In astrol., a weak- 
for the present, but subject to be suppressed ness of a planet, due to its position : the reverse 
or disallowed on a further or full examination), u dif/»ito.,=8pi. ^ebiuty. Infirmity, lmb^itv, M 
debenture (dq-ben'tyr), n. [< ME. debentur, a 
receipt; so called 'Because suoh receipt 
raerly began with the Latin words ae _ 

mihi, there are owing to me: L. debentur, 3d fonnor. DebUay u „ 

ners nl nrea ind nnaa nf Behere owe • see rnfimaty, whether physical or mental, Is local or special : 

1 A « b. Infirmity U lameness; he has various n.ental in- 

1 iV’ J 1, A wnting ackuowlodgme a jirmUies. ./ is KeHcral,ai»ti may amount to idiocy, 
aebt ; a writing or certificate Btgned by a public Bee dw^aKe and 

officer or corporation as evidence of debt ; spe- it was not one of those periods of overstrained and con- 
cifleally, an lustrumont, generally under seal, vulslvo exertion which necessarily produce debility and 
for the repayment of money lent; usually if not >»«>»«“«•. Macaulay, fiallam’s Const. HUt. 

exclusively used of obligations of corporations with nat^al infimnitiei, when they attempt tbl^ 

or lorge »oooyrd «,j«rtoc,.bip. i.Tuod In a Sr.ffJSS'SwKiS;"'' 
form convenient to be bought and sold as in- jon. Bee, Essay on Samuel Foote, 

veslmeiitB. Sometimes a speotflo fund or property is Tliat Incomparable dlarv of Lund's, which we never see 

^ d by the debentures, In wldoh case they are usually without forgetting the vices of his heart in the imbecility 
I mortgage debenturee. of his intellect. Macaulay, Hallam’s tlonst Hl«. 

2. In the a certifleate of (^awback ; (deb'it), n. [< L. debitim, what is owed, 

a writing which stetes that a person is entitled neut. pp. of debere, owe : see debt.] 1. 

to a certain sum from the government on tlie -p^at which is entered in an account as a debt : 
reexportation of sj^eified goods, the duties on recorded item of debt : as, the debits oxcera 
which have been paid, — 3. In some govorumont credits 

departments, a bond or bill by which the gov- English in France 

emment is charged to pay a creditor or his as- brokers and factors, and' 


employed in canting up 

Luu luuutyy muu uju auuii/izig uis uceuuut. iiipir ure/ujf »iiu ereuiv«. jiu^ke, A Kegicido Peace, iV. 

tlim 2. That part of another's account in which one 

dobentnred (dq-ben' J^), a. Entitled to draw- 8 any article of goods furnished or money 

hack or denature; secured by debenture.- to or on aocoiuit of that other: as, place 

nebenturedgOOdSigmMigforwhIchadebcutnre has been that to tay debit . — Debit side, the left-hand page of 
given os luilng entitled to drawback. the ledger, to which are carried all the articles supplied 

deberry (de'ber'i), n. Same as dayberry. “[ the course of an account, or that are 

dflblle (deb'il), a. K OP. debile, F. dhilc = daKdeb'itiTT r< deUt n 1 1 To charee 
Sp. d^bil OS Pg. debit ttt It. debile, debole, < L. 

dSbilis, weak,'^^ de- priv. + habilis, able: see TmL^t of foods’ sold P^rc^aser the 

able^.] Relaxed; weak; feeble; languid; faint. ,, ii .u ■ . 

’ ’ * -o j Womayconsldertheprovlslonsofhcnvonaaanunlver- 

For that 1 liave not wash'd sal hank, wherein accounts are regularly kept, and every 

My nose that bled, or foil'd some eM>iic wretch, . . , man debited or credited for the last farthing he takes out 

You shout me forth or brings in. A. ruefcer, Light of Nature, II. xxvlH. 

In acclamations hyperbolical. Shak., Cor., I. 0. ^ not alone be ..redlted with her emh 

A very old, small, debile, and tragically fortuned inun, grants, who furnish a real and active iiriKif of the vitality 

whom ho sincerely pitied. of her population ; she ‘ *•-- 

It. L. .Stevenson, The Dynamiter, p. 197. ' 

DebillrOBtres (deb"i-U-roB'trdz), n. of. [NL , o , 

< L. debilis, weak, + rostrum, a beak.] In Sun- 2. To enter on the debtor side of a book 
devall’s classification of birds, a synonym of fo debit the sum or amount of goods sold, 
his Xmteoio) (which see). debitor (deh'i-tqr), n. [L., a debtor: 

debilltant (dfl-bil'i-tant), a. and n. [=s F. d^- 
bilitant, < L." debiUtan{t-)s, ppr, of debititarc, 
weaken : see debilitate.] I, a. Debilitating ; 
weakenii^. 

U. n. hi med., a remedy administered for the 
purpose of reducing excitement, 
debilitate (dfi-bil'i-tat), v. t . ; 


, likewise be debited with the 

foreigners who live within her borders. 

Nineteenth Century, XX. 664. 


In a trice ; you have no true debitor and creditor but It ; 
of what's past, is, and to come, the discharge. 

Shak., Oymbelllie, v. 4. 

/dflusi'i van f de debituillIlllEatlon (dd-bi-tfl'mi-ni-za'shon), n. 

of debiUtaro (> It. deUhtare =^p. debitj^^e (^de-bi-tu'mbnlz), ^ f.; prot. and 


Providence seems kindly our friend in this particular, 
thus to debilitate the understanding where the heart is cor- 
rupt. Ooldtmith, Vicar, xv. 

=SyiL To enervate, exliaust. 

debllitatet (dq-bil'i-tat), a. [< L. debilitatus, 
pp. : see the verb.] Weak; feeble. 
dflMlltation (de-bil-i-ta'shon), n. [= F. dSbili- 
’* -. Vg. debilitagdo = U. 


desblacr, OF. desblayer (cf. desblaver, F. dial. 
dfiblaver, reap and clear away, as wain, re- 
move), clear away, remove, < ML. deblaaare, 
clear away (grain), < dc, away, + bladutn, grain 
(carried off the field), < L. ablatmn, neut. pp. 

^ _ _ of aid'crre, carry off; see «6to<to«,] la fort., 

miwi = Sm debiliiaiion = ^g.' debilitacdo '= I( . quantity of earth excavated from a ditch to 
debilitazione, < L. debilitatio{n-), a weakening, / parapet. See rembUn. 
laming, < debilitare, weaken: see debilitate.'] deblawratet, v. i. [< L. ^blatcratus, pp, of 
The act of weakening; the state of being weak- deoto^are, prate oL < dc + blaterare, prate: 
ened or enfeebled. /ee blat^ate^ To babbte. Cockeram. 

If the crown upon hi. head be so heavy as to oppress the debolsllt, I'. Obsolete forms of dfl- 

wholtt body, . . . a wcwwmry (ie6tii^artw nm»t follow. oauen, . 

Milton^ EikonokioHteH. ddboiIEir (deb-o-nar ), a, [< ME. dehonaire^ 
debUitudet (dq-bil'i-tud), n. [See debility and deboncre, < OF. dc bonaire. F. debonnaire = ft. 
-tude.] Debility ; weakness. Bailey, nil. de bon aire = Olt. di bon atre, di buona ana, It. 
debility (de-bil'i-ti), n. ; pi. debilities (-tiz). [< dihonare, dibonai-io, courteous, mu- 

ME. debyliie, < OF. dehUite, F. debiim = de- tie, Ut, of gootl mien ; de, < L. of ; hoa, < L. 
bilidad = Pg. debilidade = It, deWitA, < L. de- epod-, aire, mien: see oira.] Of sentle 

bilitai U)s, weakness, < debilis, weak : see deWc.] n^en ; of pleasant manners ^courteous ; affable ; 
1. The state of beiuff weak or feeble; feeble- attractive; gay; light-hearted. 


ness ; lack of strength or vigor. 

Debylite of an onmye Is no sure peace, but truce fora 
seasoue. Political Poem*, etc, (ed. Furnlvall), p. SO. 
Methinki I am partaker of thy passion, 

^ * " "" tv. 

Sidney, 


!> ledde Gonnore hir cosin that was feire, a 
r, and amyable to allo^||»^le. 


jueuiinHS 1 am ^wrutaer wi iny posaiun, 

And In thy case do glass my own debility. 

Sir P. 


le government 

than tte Utter fanpoeatbUity el^< 


And s 

Merlin (g. E. T. B.), HI. ATX 
So buxom, blithe, and debonair. Milton, L' Allegro, L S4. 
He ICharles II.] was a Prince of many virtues, and many 
greate Imperfections ; debonaire easy of acoeite. 

, iivelyn. Diary. Feb., Ifl86. 

'more disti^ing dbbo&airityt, dabonairtyt (deb-d-nSr'i>ti, 
: from the State* -uSr'ti), n. [ME. debomiryte, debonerete, < OF. 



debonalrlty 

debcnairete (F. dibonnairet4 ss It. dibonarietd), 

< de boH airc, debonair: see dehtmair.'] Gentle- 
ness; courtesy; debouakness. Chaucer. 

Moohe »he )iyiu lovBd for the greto debonerte that *he 
hadde In liyin foniuieii. Merlin (E. E. T. 8.), ill. (112. 

dobonairly (dob-o-nar'li), adv. Courteously; 
graciously ; elegantly ; with a genteel air. 

Artliiir anauvrde to the harouiis full deboiwrly, and aeide 
he wolde do tiiuir reqneate, or eny thinKn that thel wolde 
of hyra deaire. Merlin (E.. E. T. 8.), 1. lOft. 

Your apparel aita about you moat debonairly. 

Ford, T.ove'8 .SacriHce, 11. 1. 

1 reoelved Father Ambrose debonairly, and sutfered him 
to steal a word now and then with . . . Roland Oraeniu. 

Scott, Abbot. Vi. 

dabonairness (deb-o-n&r'nes), n. Courtesy; 
gentleness; kindness; elegance. 

I will go to the Duke, by heaven I with all the gaiety 
and debonaimete hi thu world. 

Sterne, Sentimental Journey, p. 76. 

dobonairt^, »■ Hen debonairlty. 

deboghi, deboBhmentt, etc. Bee dehawh, etc. 

debouch (de-bttsh'), V. i. [< F. diboucher (= It. 
diboccarc), emerge from, issue, pass out, tr. 
open, uncork, < d^-, from, + boucher, stop up, < 
bouche, mouth, < L. bucoa, cheek.] To emerge 
or pass out ; issue, (a) To laaue or march out of a 
narrow place, or from a defile, aa troops, 

From ita summit ho could descry the movements of the 
Spaniards, and their hattulluns deftoMc/iwip on the plain, 
with scarcely any opjHwttion from the French. Freecott. 

It U hardly to he sup{K>sed that thu . . . travellers 
(whom we have called Pelasglaiia) . , . found the lands 
Into which they debouched quite bare of Inhabitants. 

Keary, Prim. Belief, p. 107. 
(b) In phyi. yeog., to Issue from a mountain : said of a river 
vrliloh enters a plain from an elevated region. [Rare.) (c) 
In anaf., to open out; empty or [lour contents, as Into a 
duct or other vessel: as, the ureter debauchee into the 
bladder. 

d4botlch4 (de-b8-shu'), n. [F., < dSboucher, 
open: see debouch.] An opening. Specifically 
(a) An opening for trade ; a market; demand. (6) Milit., 
an openfng In works lor the passage of troops. 

Orders wore given to make all preparations for assault 
on the eth of .Tuly. The dibouchU were ordered widened 
to offortl easy egress, while the approaches were also to 
be widened to admit tbo troops to mureb through four 
abreast. U. S. Grant, Personal .Memoirs, 1. fiS.*!. 

debouchment (dc-bdsb'mcnt), n. [< F. d4- 
bouchement, < dibouchcr, debouch.] 1. The act 
of debouching. 

Although differences of opinion exist as to its relations 
and manner of debouchment, we believe that it (the pla- 
matral envelop of the eendiral arteries] terminates liy 
funnel-shaped 0 ])euinKs into tlic spa(!e8 which exist over 
thu sulci. JS. C. Mann, Psycliol. Med., p, llti. 

S. An outlet. 

debontt, «>• [< OF. deboutcr, debotcr, debuter, 

put, thrust, or drive from, expel, depose. < de-, 
away, 4- bouter, hater, put, tlirust, pusu: see 
buttu,'] To put or thrust from. 

Tlie abbots of the hermitage, who were not able enough 
to debout them out of tlieir possessions. 

Time'e Storehottee, 2rt8, 2. (Latham.) 

debridement (F. uron. da-bred'mon), «. [F., 

< dilmder, unbridle, < dS- priv. + hritle, bridle: 
see bridle.] In mrg., a loosing or unbridling 
by cutting the soft parts, as around a wound 
or an abscess, to permit the jjasaage of pus, or 
for the removal of a stricture or an obstacle of 
any kind. 

debris (de-bre'), n. sing, and pi. [< F, debris, 
fragments, < OF. dcabriser, break apart : see de- 
bruise, and of. breese^.] 1, Fragments; rub- 
bish; ruins. 

Your grace Is now disixisiUK of the d^brie of two bishop- 
ricks, amuiiK which Is the deanery of Ferns. 

Swift, To Dorset. 

The roi^ was hounded by heavy fences, there were three 


2. In geol., a mass of rocky fragments irregu- 
larly accumulated at any one spot; as, the 
debris at the base of a cliff: used as both a 
singular and a plural by Ihrenoh and English 
writers. Sec dr^'t, detritus, and screes. 

They [the moraines] consist of the debris which have 
been liroiight in by lateral glaciers. Lyetl. 

debmiseh r. [< me. dehrusen, debrisen, break 
apart, < OF. debrusier, debruisier, debrisier, des- 
briser, break, break open, bruise, < dc-, des-, 
apart, + brusier, bruisier, brisier, briser, break: 
see de- and bruise. (Jf. debris.] I. trans. To 
break; bruise. 

Our glwes [Jews] debmsede al it bones. 

Holy Food (E. E. T. S.), p. 40. 

n, intrans. To be bruised or hurt. 

UU ladde him vpe the toig & hei, & made him huppe to 
grounde ; 

lie hupte & debrusede. Si diede In a stounde. 

Robert of Gloucester, p. 687. 
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debrnised (df-brdzd'), jb. a. [Pp. of debruiae , ».] 
In Iier., surmounted or partly covered by c ' 

the ordinaries: said of an or- _ 

din ary or oth«ir bearing, es^- 
oially of a representation of a 
beast, us a lion. 

debt (det), w. [The b was ig- 
norantly “restored” in E. and 
F. in the latter part of the 16th 
century ; it is not found in ear- 
lier E. Early mod. E. and ME. 
det, usually dette, < OP. dette, 



UebruUei 
by a bdndlet. 


detif, later sometimes spelled debte, mod. F. dette 
= Pr. deute = Bp. deuda = Pg. divida = It. detta, 
t., < ML. debitn, f. (orig. neut. pi.) (cf. OP. det = 
OSp. deuda = It. debito, in., = E. debit, q. v.), < 
L. debitutu, neut,, what is owed, a debt, a duty, 
neut. pp. of deberc, owe, contr. of *dehibere, lit. 
have from, < dc, from, + habere = E, have. From 
the same source are debit, a doublet, and due, 
nearly a doublet, of debt; also debtor, indebted, 
etc.] 1, That which is due from one person 
to another, whether money, goods, or services, 
and whether payable at present or at a future 
time ; that which one person is bound to pay to 
or perform for another; what one is obliged to 
do or to suffer; a duo; a duty; an obligation. 

This eiirtysy he claynies as for clere det. 

Destruction of Troy, 1. 684. 

Tliiiwgho I ticyu to-daye my dettes ar quUte. 

Fiers Plowman (B), vl. 100. 

Your aon, my lord, has paid a soldier's debt. 

Shak., Macbeth, v. 7. 

My deep debt for life preserved 
A better meed hiwl well deserved. Scott. 

2. The state of being under obligation to make 
payment, as of money or services, to another; 
figuratively, the state of being under obligation 
in general. 

There was one that died greatly Iti debt : well, says one. 
If he be gone, then he hath carried five hundred ducats of 
intnu with him into the other world. 

Bacon, Apophthegms. (Latham.) 

When yon run In debt, you give to another power over 
your liberty. Franklin. 

she considered men In general as so much In the debt ot 
the opposite sox that any Individual woman had an un- 
llmlletfcrcilH with them. The Century, XXX. 2f>7. 

3. An offense requiring reparation or expiation ; 
default of duty; a trespass; a sin. 

Forgive us our debts. Mat. vi. 12. 

Action of debt, in (aw. an action to recover a fixed sum 
of money allegoa to be due on contract.-- Active debt, a 
debt duo to one.— Alimentary debt. 8ee alimentary. — 
BUI of debt. 8oe fti'ffo.— debt. See bonded.— 
Crown debt, see croton.— Debt of bonor, a debt not 
recognized by law, but resting for its validity on the honor 
of the debtor ; especially, a debt Inciirred In gambling or 
betting. Debt Of nature, the necessity of dying ; death. 
— Fiduciary debt, a debt incurred by transactions hail 
In n relation involving special trust in the Integrity and 
fidelity of the pcMon incurring the obligation, ns that of 
an executor or un attorney.— Floating debt, theunfutuleil 
debt of u government or corporation ; all miscellaneous 
debts, such as Exchc<|ner ana Treasury bills (in the case 
of a government), promissory notes, drafts, etc., maturing 
at different dates, and requiring to be liquidated or re- 
newed, as ilistinguisliud from funded debt.— Funded 
debt, lloating debt which hiw h'oen converted into per- 
IHitnal annuities, as in the cose of British consuls, or into 
annuities which have a considerable time to run, or Into 
stock or lH)nds, reileemable at the option of the debtor 
after a specified date, as In the case of the United States 
funded loans of 18 S 1 , 1801 , and 1907.— Hypothecary 
debt, a debt which Is a lien ou an estate.— In one’s debt, 
under a pecuniary or moral uhligation to one. 

If iny efforts to servo you hwl not succeeded, you would 
have l>een in my debt for the attempt 

Sheridan, .School for Scandal, v. 3. 
Judgment debt, a debt which is evidenced by legal 
record.— Uquld debt, a debt which Is due Iramedlately 
and uiicunditlonally.— National debt, o sum which Is 
owing by a goveniment to Individuals who have advanced 
money to It for public piiruostis, either In the aiiticipatioii 
of the produce of particular branches of the revenue, or 
on credit of the general power which the governuient 
possesses of levying the amount necessary to pay interest 
for the nioiioy Imrrowed or to repay the principal.— Pas- 
sive debt, a debt which one owes.- PrlVllMed debt, 
a debt which Is to l>e paid Imfore others if tlio debtor 
should become Insolveiil. The privilege may result from 
the character of the creditor, as when the debt is due to 
the government ; or from the nature of the debt, as fu- 
neral expenses. — Small-debi conrt, a court for thu re- 
covery of small debts ; In England, a county court ; In 
Scotland, a sheriff court.— Small debts, in laio, in Eng- 
land, such debts os are usually sued for In the county 
courts : In Scotland, debts under £12, recoverable by sum- 
mary process In the sheriff court, 
debt-bookt (det'bfik), n. A ledger. Nares. 
debtedf (dot'ed), p. a. Q< ME. d/etUd, owed: 
see de&f.J Indebted; obuged; bounden. 

1 stand dsbted to this gentleman. Shak., C. of E., iv. 1. 
She whose love is but derived from nte, 

Is got before me in my debted duty. 

Middleton, Massinger, and RowUy, Old Law, 1. 1. 

debtee (de-te'), ». [< debt + -ee.] In law, a 
creditor; one to whom a debt is due. 


deofuseroitt 

debtless (det'les), a. [< ME. detteles, < dette, 
E. debt, + -less.] Free from debt or obligation. 

To maken him lyve by his propre good, 

In honour detteles. 

Chaucer, Hell. Frol, to C. T. (ed. Morris), 1. 682. 

debtor (det'gr), n. rearly mod. E. detter; < ME. 
dettur, dettour, < OF. detor, deteur, mod. F. tlet- 
teur s= Pr. deutor o= 8p. deudor = Pg. devedor = 
It. deMtore = D. debiteur = G. 8w. Dan. debi- 
tor, < L. deintor, a debtor, lit. an ower, < deberc, 
owe: see debt.] One who owes another money, 
goods, or services ; one who is in debt ; henco, 
one under obligations to another for advantages 
received, or to do reparation for an injury com- 
mitted ; one who has received from another an 
advantage of any kind. Abbreviated Dr. 

I am debtor both to the Greeks and to the Barbarians. 

Rom. 1, 14. 

He Is a debtor to do the whole law. Gal. v. 8. 

In Athens an iniolvenf debtor became slave to his cred- 
itor. Milford. 


ing impiisonmcnt for debt, with certain exceptions, and 
punisliliig fraudulent debtors. It was extended to Ire- 
land In 1872 (36 and 86 Viet, c. 67), and to Scotland in 
1880 (43 and 44 Viet, c. 34). Such a stotute in the United 
States is commonly called an Insolvent law or a poor-law 
act— Debtor side of an account, the part of an ac- 
count In which debts are chuigcd. See debit.— Judg- 
ment debtor, a debtor by force of a judgment : one who 
has been adjudged to lie indebted to another by a re- 
covery in favor of the latter ; one whoso indebtedness 
has been sued on, and established hv a judgment.— Poor 
debtor, one who, imprisoned In a civil action for debt, is 
entitled under the laws of several States to be discharged, 
after a short period, on proof of poverty, etc.— Poor 
debtor’! oath, the oath of poverty, etc., taken to secure 
a discharge when Imprisoneu lor debt, 
debnrset (do-hfers'), v. [< F. dehourser, disburse, 
< OF. desbourser, whence the older E. form dis- 
burse, q. V.] I. trans. To pay out; disburse. 

K certain sum was promised to be paid to the Earl of 
Ormond in consideration of what ho had debursed tor the 
army. Ludlow, Memoirs, I, 198. 

n. intrans. To pay money ; make disburse- 
mont. 

But if HO chance thou get nought of the man, 

Tlio widow may for all thy eliarge dehurse. 

H'yalt, How to Use the Conrt. 
debnscope (de'bus-kdp), n. [< M. Debus, the 
inventor, + -scope, < Gr, cKoneiv, view,] A dou- 
ble mirror, composed of two polished surfaces 
placed at an angle of 70°, used like a kalei- 
doscope to repeat a pattern or other object. 

It was Invented by .M. Debus, a -Kreiioli optician, and is 
tised in preparing geometrical decorative designs. Also 
called ehrotneblnsebjir. 

d^but (d4-bU'), n, [F., the lead, first throw or 
stroke, first appearance, < debuter, lead, play 
first, have the first throw or stroke, < d6-, from, 
off, + butcr, throw at a mark, aim at, < hut, a 
mark, goal: seo hutf^,] Bogiiming; first at- 
tempt or apiioaranee ; first stej) : used specifi- 
cally of a first appearance in society, or before 
the public, as that of an actor or an actress ou 
the stage. 

d6butant (da-bU-tou'), n. [F., ppr. of debuter, 
make one’s first appearance: see d^fewL] One 
who makes a d6but ; a man who makes his first 
appearance before the public, 
d^ntante (da-bu-tont'), n. [F., fem. of de- 
butant.] A woman appearing for the first time 
before the public or in society ; specifically, an 
actress or a singer making her first appearance 
in public, or a young woman during her first 
season in society. * 

Floral offerings jxnir In from relatives, and from family 
friends who have already an actiiiaintancu with the debu- 
tante. Arch. Forbes, Souvenirs of some Continents, p. 164. 
debntmentt, «. [< dibut + -ment.] D6hut. 

Tile reader Is dunlttiess aware of William Shakspeare’s 
debutment, and that of twenty others, on tlie stage of life. 

Jon Bee, Essay on Samuel Foote, p. xxii. 
ddbyllet, n. An obsolete form of dibble^. 
dec. An abbreviation (a) [cap.] of December; 

(b) of decani ; (c) of decrescendo. 
deca*. [L., etc,, deco-, < Gr. <Jf/ca, for *(Jf/cav =s 
L. decern = E. ten : see decimal and ten.] An 
element in words of Greek origin, meaning ‘ ten.’ 
Decacera (de-kas'g-j*), n.pl. [NL., nent. pi. of 
decMcerus, ten-homed : see decacerous.] The ten- 
armed cephslopods : contrasted with Octocera. 
The name Is given as an alternative of Decapoda, o~ *'“• 


decacerotui (de-kas'e-rus), a. [< NL. decaoerus, 
< Gr. dtsa, SB E. ten, ”4- sipa^, hom.] Having ten 
horns, or ten tentacles, arms, or other processes 
likened to horns ; speoifioally, pertaining to the 
Decacera : deoapodous, as a eephalopod. 



. deeachor- 

, - - i dcKdxopSoi, 

ten-stringed, < Uko, fon, •+• xopdf/, a string, 
cord, chord.] 1. A- musical instrument wim 
ten strings; speoifioally, an obsolete French 
musioal instrument of the guitar class having 
ten strings. 

Thou City ot the Lord 1 
Whoee everlaftinginuiio 
If the gloriouf deeaekord I 

J. H. IfeaU, tr. ot Bernard ot Cluny’e Hor» NovUilmo). 
2t. Something consisting of ten parts ; a bun- 
dle consisting of ten things bound, as it were, 
together. 

decaohordont (dek-s-kdr'dgn), n. |;< Gr. deKd- 
xopdw, neut. of de/cdgopdoc, ten-stnnged: see 
deeachor dJ] Same as decachord, 2. 

A decaehordonot ten quodllbetiool questione concerning 
religion and state. Bp. WaUon, Quodlibeta ol Hellgiou. 

Decacrenidia (dek'a-krf-nid'i-^), ». pi. [NL., 
< Gr. dim, sa E. ten, + Kpmdiov, dim. of Kphvn, 
fountain.] A group of pneumonopborous holo- 
tburians, constituted bj the genus Bhopalodim 
(which see). Broun. 

decaeuxoinated (de-ka-ku'mi-na-ted), a. [< L. 
^cacuminattts, pip. of decacuminare, cot the top 
off, < de, from, + caoumen, a point.] Having 
the top out off. 

decad, decade (dek'ad, -ad), n. [< P. d4oade Z= 
Sp. decada = Pg. decada ss It. decade, < L. decas 
(decad-), < Gr. oe/cdf (deKocM, the number ten, a 
company of ten, < Mko =r E, ten.) 1. The num- 
ber ten; in a P^hagorean or cabalistic sense, 
as an element of the universe, the tetractys or 
quaternary number, in this sense the form dtead Is 
exolusivuly used. The decad was considered signitlcant 


Deeandda 

6iML, as E. ten, + P. litre : see liter.) In the met- 
ric eyetem, a measure of capacity, containing 
10 liters, or 610.2 cubic inones, almost exact- 
W equal to 2^ imperial gallons, or 2.64 United 
viutiiie States (wine) galtous. Also dekaliter. 

decadency (d^ka'den-sl), ». Same as deca- decalltron(dek-tt-lit'ron), w.; pi. dew«tra(-rft). 
deuce. [Rare.] [< Gr. deK^'kirpov, a coin worth ten A/r/ja<, neut. 

decadent (ds-ka'dent), a. and n. [sa Sp. Pg. It. of 6eK6.7uTpoc, worth ten Xnpai, < 6im, = E. ten, 
deeadente,iilL.*deeaden(t-)e, ppr. of "uemdere, + Mrpa, a silver coin of Sicily: see liter, HtraA 
decay: see decay.) I, a. Fallmg away; decay- In awe. nurnisniatics, the Syracusan name of the 
ing; deteriorating. didrachm of the Attic standard. 
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Wa have already oeen that one remarkable feature ot 
the liitelleotuol movement that preceded Obristlonity wee 
the grftdnal deeadenee ot patriotism. 

Leeky, Europ. Morals, 11. Ita 
The Deoadsnoe, speoifloolly, the lost centuries of tho 
Koman empire. 


In tho classical UuguageiSanakrit], the aorlst is A deoa- decalodat (de-kal'^-iist), W. [As decalogue + 
H'^nsv.Amer. Jour. Phiiol.,v. 286. -isf.] One who explams or comments on the 


dent formation. Iv^nsv, Amer. llour. Bhilol.,v. 286. 4st.) One who explains or comments 

n. w. One who or that which exhibits deca- decalogue, 
deuce or deterioration ; speoifically, one whose Tiirough whlcl) [languages] he miraculously travelled, 
literary or artistic work is supposed to show wltliout any guide except Mr. Dod, the decatoffUt. 
tho marks of decadeuoe : applied especially to '>■ Oregory a potihuma (laeo). 

a cortaiii group of French writers and artists. ddCftlOgue (dek'a-log), n. [Formerly algo deca- 
decadianome (dok-a-dl'arndm), n. [<Or. dixa, loge, t ME. docaloge; < F. decalogue = 8p. de- 
=z E. ten, + dtavoui/, 'distribution, < Ataviueiv, dis- edlogo = Pg. It. decalogo, < LL. decalogue, < 
tribute, < Sid, through, + pi/xetv, disteibute.] Gr. the decalogue, < Sim, s= Jb. ten. 

In math., a quartio surilaoe (a dianome) having + Wyof, a word, speech, < Mytiv, say, speak.] 

ten conical points. The ten commandments or precepts given, ao- 

decadiatt (dek'a-dist), n. [< decad + -ist.) cording to the account in Exodus, by God to 

^ * ■ Moses on Mount Sinai, and originally written 


One who writes ‘a wort In ten parts, 
decadrachm, n. 8<3e dekadra^m. 
decagon (dek'a-gon), n. [= P. ddcagone = Sp. 
deedgono = Pg.‘ It. decagono, < Gr. Sina, = E. ten, 
+ yuvia, an angle.] In geom., a plane liprure 
having ten sides and ten angles. When all the 
sides and angles are equal, it is a regular deca- 


on two tables of stone. 

The KroffMt kliul ol slander is that wliich in the 
logug U called bearing loUo testimony against our neigh- 
bour. Barrow, Seruiona, I. xvU. 

Men who can hear the Dteaiogue, and feel 
No self-reproach. 

Wordaworth, Old Cumberland Beggar. 

^cagonal (de-kag'p-nal), a. [= P. dScagonal; decamalee, W. See dikamali. 
us decagon + -<it.) Pertaining to or being a Decaineronic(de-kam-e-ron'ik), a. [< Decame- 
docagou; having ton sides. row (< It. DecameroneY + -ic.] Pertaining to 

docagrai^ decagramilte (dek'^gram), n. [< or imitating the Decameron, a celebrated ool- 

P. decagranme = Sp. deedgramo, < Gr. Scko, = lection of tales by Boccaccio. 

E. ton, + ypi/i/ut, a certain weight, >F. gramme, decanXOrottB (do-kam'e-rus), a. [< Or. iUko, sa 
gram : see pra»«2.] lu the metric Aysfcni, a weight E. ten, + /i/pof, par£'.] In 6of., having the 

It divided Into four rwrta, and for other of lOgrams, equal to 154.32349 grains. Iti80.353 parts of the flower in tens. Sometimes written 

Uie greatneM of PythagorM as a phtloso- ounce avoirdupois, or 0.3215 ounce troy. Also 10-merom. 

‘“W. title. of <‘rev«^^^ ** decameter, decametre (dek'a-mg-ter), «. [< 

decagyn (dekViin), n. r= F. dScagyne = Sp. P. dScamitre = 8p. deedmetro = Pg. It. deeame- 

decaginoss Pg.'aecagt/no, < Or. Stm, = E. ten, + tro, a length of ten meters (cf. Or. SeKduerpot, ot 

ywf/, a female.] In bot., a plant having ten ten (poetical) meters), < Gr. SiKa, =s E. ten, + 

biatils. utrpov, a measure, meter, > P. mdtre, E. meter.) 

Decagynla (dok-a-jin'i-a), n. pi. [NL.: see In the metric eyetem, a measure of lei^tb, con- 

decagyn.) Tho name given by Linnffius to the sisting of 10 meters, and equal to 303.f English 

tenth order in the first thirteen classes of his inches, or 32.8 feet. Also dekametor. 
vegetable system, characterized by tho pres- decamp (df-kamp'), v. i. [< F. dScnmper, for- 


, rupreaeuting tl , 

its source. It was further considered as highly slgnlllcant 
that the decad Is 1 -|- 2 -f 3 -1- 4, for four naturally sug- 
gests organic perfection, since melodies and other com- 
positions are best divided into four parts, and for other 


ternary number." By caballsts It Is considered Important 
os being the number of the commandments. 

All numbers and all powers' of numbers appeared to 
them [the Bythogoreans) to bo comprehended in the decaii, 
which Is therefore called by Philolaus great, all-powerful, 
and oil-producing, the beginning and tiie guide of the di- 
vine and heavenly, as of the terrestrial life. 

ZtUer, Vresocrotlo Phil., tr. by AUeyne, 1. 427. 
2. A set of ten objects ; ton considered us a 
whole or unit. Speciflcally— 8. A period of 
ten consecutive years. [In this sense the form 
decade is more common.] 

So sleeping, so aroused from sleep, 

Thru sunny decade new and strange. 

Or gay quinquenniads, would we roap 
Tho flower and quintessence of change. 

Tennyeon, Day-Dream, L'Envol. 

Decade, which began with denoting any "aggregate of 
ten," has now come to mean “ deoeuniom" or ‘‘space of 
ten years. ” F. UM, Mod. Eng., p. 304. 

4. In music, a group of ten tones, having pre- 
cise acoustical relations with one another, ar- 
ranged so as to explain and correct problems 
in harmony and modulation, it consists of two 
complete trines, the flrst baaed on the root or assumed 
starting-tone, and the second a perfect fifth above tlio 
first, together with two Incomplete trines, one above and 
the other below the complete. It contains two heptods, 
which have a common cell (or fundamental group of 
tone^ Compare duoieme. 

6. A division of a literary work containing ten 
parts or books. 

The best part of the thyrd Decade in Llule, Is In a manor 
translated out of the thyrd and rest of Pulibius. 

Aeeham, The Sohulemoster, p. ISO. 
6. Same as decad ring. - Seoad ring, a ring having 

knobs or tjosaea on the oircum- 

ferenoe, usually ten of one form 
for the avei, one for the pater, 
and sometimes a twelfth for the 
credo; used like arosory in num- 
bering. Also called rosary rino. 

decadal (dek'^al), a. [< 
decad -f -al.) Plaining 
to or comprising ten ; con- 
sisting of tens. - Decad Ring, 

decadation (dek-a-d" 

shon), n. [< decad 
-aiton.) In music, the theory, process, or act 
of passing from one deoad to another related 
decad : a generalised statement of modulation, 
decade, n. See decad. 

decadence (dfi-k&'d^ns). n. [< P. dScadenee os 
Sp. Pg. decaaenoia s It. deoadenea, < ML. de- 
cadenHa, decay, < ML. •decaden(t-)8, decaying: 
see deegdent, and of. oadmee.) A falling oft or 
away; the act or process of falling into an in- 
ferior oondition or state ; the process or state of 
decay; deterioration. 


ence of ton styles, 
decagynlan (dek-^jin'i-^), a. Same as dc- 
cagynous. 

decagynons (de-kaj'i-nus), a, [As decagyn + 
-ouerj In bot., having ten pistils, 
decahedral (dek-f^hS'drgl), a. [< decahedron 
+ -<if.] In gmm. ", having ten faces, 
decahedron (dek-a-he'dron), n. [= P. dScaSdre 
It. dccaedro, < NL. cfocofcearon, \ Gr. SIko, =z E. 


merly dcacampcr (> E. discarnp) (= Sp. Pg. de- 
campar), < L. de-, sway, + campus, camp.] 1. 
To depart from a camp or camping-ground : 
break camp : march off : as, the army decamped 
at six o’clock. 

Tim army of the King of Portugal waa at Elvaa on tho 
22ml of the la«t month, and was to tlceamp on the 24tb. 

Tatter, No. 11. 



^ a!. In a general sense, to depart quickly, seoret- 

m, + eSpa, a seat, base, = E. settle, a seat : see ly unceremoniously ; take one’s self off; run 

fS ’ suddenly. 

decaidt, V. [< ML. *decadcr 0 , decay: see de- 
cay.) To fall away; decay. [Scotch.] 

Decai8nea(de-ka'ne-ftorde-k&B^nf-&), n. [NL., 
after Joseph Decaisne, a French botanist (1807- 

82).] A genus of plants, natural order Ber- 3. To camp. [Rare.] 
beridacece, discovered on the Himalaya, 7,000 
feet above the sea. There io but one apecles, D. m- 

eignte. It »ond» up wvernl erect stalk* like waUdng-stlcka, -uto.v 

bearing leave* 2 feet long. Ita fruit, which reaeroble* a Pococke, Description of tlio East, If. II. 120. 

•hort cucumber, 1* palatable, and 1* eaten by the Lepcho* 

of Sikkim. decampment (dS-kamp'meut), n. [< F. d4- 

decalclflcatlon (de-kaPsi-fi-ka'shqn), «. [< dc- campement (= Sp. Pg. decampamento), < dS- 
calcify + -ation : see -fy.) Tho removal of cal- rawper, decamp: see rwcamp.] Departure from 
careous matter, as from bones; specifically, in a camp; a marebing off. TRare.] 

• denttsfrjfjthe removal of the hardening element decanal Giek'a-iml), a. [< LL. decanus, a dean: 
of the teeth by chemical agency. see dean*.] 1. Pertaining to a dean or a dean- 

decaleiiy (de-kal'si-fi), v. t. ; pret. and pp. de- cry. 
calciMd, ppr. decalci^g. [< de- piiv. + caU in hi* rectorial a* well a* decanal re»ldance, he would 
ot^.] To deprive of lime, as bones or teeth of be near hi* friend. 
their calcareous matter. 2. Same as decani. 

If dentine liu been decalcified at my place » 


r*t part , _ 

covered wltli cheanut, lioxel, and beech ; it lead* to a 
spot on the side ol the hill where the Prukes were decamp- 


Churton, A. Nowell, p. 78. 


tion ot acids, it undergoes putrefaction under tl 
enoe of btmterla which do not seem to belong tr 
clflc species. Aature, I 

decalcomania (de-kal-k$-ma'ni-^), n. 


! Influ. anal s 


; tike other noblemen and gentlemen o 


rev /DL decanate (dek'a-nSt), n. [< ML. deeanatue, 
a ®®®® ordignity ot a decanus, a chief often: 

^ ^ see dcanS.] In astrol,, a third part, or ten de- 

P©es. ot a zodiaosl sign assigned to a planet, 
in which it has the least possible essential dig- 


glass, wood, and the like, it consisU usually in sim- 


Aim , ,t< p.d*««*,,6te., 

warm water, the colored imam remaining fixed. \ Gr. Stsa, = E, ten, + avt/p (avSp-), a man, male.] 

daoalet (dek'^let), n. [< Gr. Sixa, s E. ten, + In bot., a plant having ten stamens, 
dim. -let.] A'stanza of ton lines. [Humorous.] Decaadria (de-kan'dri-ft), ». pi. [NL.: see 
dacalitar, decalitre (dekVle-ter), n. [< F. dS- deoander.) The tenth -olasa of plants in the 
oaUtre m Sp. decdUtro Pg. It. deoaUth, < Gr. artificial system of LinusBus, oharaoterised by 



Deeaadrte 


the preeenoe of ten equal and diatinot stamens 
and one or more pistils, it included the genera IH- 
ontAtw, hyehnU, Cenu- 
tium, SeaQraga, Stdwn, 

Oxalit, etc. 

deoandrous, decan- 
drian (de-kan'drus, 

-dri-f^n), a. In bot., 
having; ton Htumeim. 

dacane (dek'&n), n. 
r< Gr. = ten, 

+ -one.] A liydrocar- 
bon (CioH 22) which 
may be regarded as 
a polymer of amyl 
(CkHii), and the 
only form in which 
this radical can bo 
made to exist in the 
free state. It is a paraffin found in coal-tar. 
See amyl^. 

decangular (de-kang'gu-lHr), a. [< Gr. = 
E. ten, + L. angulus, an angle.] Having ten 
angles. 

decani (dS-ka'ni), o. [L.. gen. of decanuit, a 
dean.] Ecclen,, of or pertaining to the dean: 
as, the decani stall of the choir. Also decanal. 
Abbreviated dec.— Decani olds, the south side, or the 
side on the right ol one taolitg the altar ; opposed to the 
eantorU tide: so called because In a cathedral the dean's 
stall Is on that side. Now used In reference to the chancel 
of any church. 

dacant (df-kant'), v. t. [< P. decanter = Sp. Pg. 
decantar It. decantare, < NL. decantare (m 
ohoro.), decant, prob. < L. de, down, + ML. can- 
ine, cantkue, a eiae, corner; see caafi.] To pour 
off gently, as liejuor from its sediment; pour 
from one vessel into another. 

They attend him dally as their chief, 

Deeaixi his wluo, and carve his beef. Swift. 
The excess of acid was decanted, and the crystals dried 
on a plate of porous porcelain. 

Amer. Jour. Sei., 8d aar., XXIX. 401. 

decautateH (df-kan't&t), v. t. [< NL. decan- 
tatue, pp. of decantare, decant : see tfecauf.] To 
decant. 

decantata^ (df-kan'tAt). ». t. [< LL. dccan- 
tatua, pp. of decantare, chant, chant much, L. 
repeat a charm, repeat anything often, also 
leave off singly, \ de- + eantare, sing: see 
chant, canfi*.] To chant; celebrate in song. 

yet were we not able sulflclently to decantate, sing, and 
set forth Hla praises. 

Becon, Works (ed. Parker Soc.), 1. 182. 
It (Lombardy! seeraelh to me to be the very Elyslan 
fields, so much deeantated ... by the verses of Poets. 

Coryat, Crudities, I. 113. 

decantation (dg-kan-ta'shon), n. [< decant + 
-ation ; sa F. decantation, efc.] The act of pour- 
ing liquor gently from its lees or sediment, or 
from one vessel into another. 





The fluid was allowed to stand in a decantation glass 
protected from dust by a glass shade, for a couple of 
Boues. Proe. Boy. Soe., XXXVIII. 464. 


decanter (df-kan't6r), «. [< decant + -crl.] 1, 
A vessel need for receiving decanted liquors; 
especially, a glass bottle, more or less orna- 
mental in character, into which wine or other 
liquor is poured for use on the table. — 2. One 
who decants liquors. 

decapetalong (dek-a-pet'a-lus), a. [< Gr. dfxo, 
s E. ten, -h niraMv, leaf (mod. petal). ] In bat,, 
having ten petals. 

decapnyllone (dek-a-fll'us), a. [< Gr. dtxa, = E. 
ten, -h = h. folium, loaf.] In bot., having 
ten leaves. 

decapitalize (de-kap'i-t^Ur.), V. f. ; prot. and 
pp. decapitalised, ppr. decapitalising. [< de- 
priv. + capitalise,'] To reduce from the rank 
or position of a capital city, or from a position 
of central importance. 

If Home could not be decapitalised without war. 

Daily Telegraph (London), Jsn. 13, 1882. 

decapitate (df-kap'i-t&t), v. t. ; pret. and pp. 
^capitated, ppr. decapitating. [< ML. dcctmi- 
tatna, pp. of decapitare (> P. meainter =: Pr. dee- 
capitar, decantar a= 8p. Pg. decapitar = It. de- 
capitare), behead. < L. de, off, + caput (capit-), 
head.] 1. To benead ; cut off the head of. 

Decapitate Laocobn, and his knotted muscles will still 
express the same dreadful suflering and resistance. 

B. Taylor, Lands of the Saracen, p. 107. 

Id Germanic natlona, as Is well known, culprits were 
decapitated by means of the heavy-bladed broad two- 
handed sword. K. and ()., 7th ser., IV. 202. 


2. To remove from office summarily. [Slang, 


U.8.] 

decapitation (d?-kap-i-ta'shpn), n. [sa F. dSeap- 
UaUim SB Sp. deeapitaoion m Pg. deoapitagSo ■> 
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It. deeapiUuione, < ML. doo<«rf«iif<o(4^, < dsioqp- 
itare, behead; see deoapitaw.] 1. The act of 
beheading. — 2. Summary removal from office. 
[Slang, if. 8.] 

decapit6 (de-kap-i-t&')> a- [F> dieapitS, pp. of 
d^piter, decapitate.] In her., havi^ the head 
cut off smoothly : said of an animal nsed as a 
bearing. Also deffait. Compare eotmed. 

decapod (dekVpod), a. and n. [< NL. deeapus 
(ueut. pi. decapoda), < Gr. deKowoef, having ten 
feet (used only in sense of ‘ten feet long^'), . 
Him, SB E. ten, + jrofy (irod-) ss E. foot.] 1. a. 
Having ten feet, as a crustacean, or ten rays or 
armft,aeaoephalopod; pertaining to the JMoopo- 
da in cither sense. Also decapoaal, deeapodma. 

n. «. 1 . In Cmataeea, a decapodous or ten- 
footed orustaoean, as a crab, loDster, shrimp, 
or prawn; one of the Decapoda. — 2. In MoU 
lusca, a decaoerous or ten-armed oephalopod; 
one of the Decapoda. 

Also, rarely, decapode. 

Decapoda (de-kap'p-d^), n. pi. [NL., neut. 
pi. of decapua, having ten feet: see decapod.] 
1. The ten-footed crustaoeans; those Gnuitocea 
which have five pairs of legs or ambulatory 


The process of depriving of carbon i aa^.'ihhde- 
earbmisation of cast-iron (a prooess resorted to 
in order to convert cast-iron into steel, or to re- 
duce it to the state of malleable iron). Also 
decarburiaation, deearbonisation. 

deoarburise (de-kkr'b$-rlz), v. t , ; pret. and pp. 
decarbvrieed, ppr. decarburiaing. [< de- pn'v. 
-I- carburise. Of. F. ddearburer,] To deprive 
wholly or in part of carbon: the opposiro oi 
carburise. Thus, CMt-lron i» partly Ceoarburiced in 
making steel; pig-iron Is decorburlxetf by cementation. 
See cementation. Also icearlmritt, decarbonite. 

decardt (d$-kftrd'), «. t. [< de- + card^. See 
discard.] To discard. 


Pedro. I would not task those sins to ni 

Bod. You cannot, sir ; you have cast those by, deearded 
'em. FUtcher, Pilgnm, Iv. 2. 

decardinalize (de-Wlr'di-nal-Ia), V. t . ; pret. and 
pp. deoardinalised, ppr. decardinalising, [ss F. 
^eardinaUaor ; as de- priv. + cardinal + -ire.j 


To depose from the rank of cardinal. [Bare.] 
He [the Oardinal of Ouise] is but young, and they ipeak 
of a null that is to come from Home to deoardimUite him. 

Howell, Letters, I. II. 19. 
dacare (de-kSr'), n. [< F. ddcare, < Gr. dim, ss 
appendages, at least one pair of which is ohe- i 1“ tbe metric aya- 

late; an order of podophtWmio or stalk-eyed » superilcial measure, equal to ten times 

- • ■ ' — - the are — that is, a thousand square meters, or 

very nearly a quarter of an English acre. 


Crustacea. See cuts under Podophthalmia and 


: a large ,, 

, ued by fusion of the cephalic 

ind thoracic somites, and usually lu-olonged lu front — 


-. , .rolonge 

tr mstrum ; gnathltes or roouth-paru consisting of a 
‘ ■* '’■“le pidwof 


pair of maiuilbies, two palraot inaxillM, and three pi 


mudtflud into neat pincer-llke claws or chellpeds. The 
shell is regularly shed, annually or oftener, as long as the 
animal cuntinues to grow. The order presents two ex- 
tremes of form, according to the development and con- 
struction of the abdominal segments or "tall." In tlie 
lung-talled or macrurous Decapoda, as the lubater, shrimp, 
prawn, and crawfish, ttie abdomen Is protruded, minted, 
and fluxible. In the short-tailed or bnichyurous Deeapo- 
da, as the crabs, it is reduced and folded under the tho- 
rax, forming the apron. Various intermediate conditions 
ai'e also found, as lu the hermit-crabs. In consequence, 
the Decapoda are divided Into Maerura and Braehyura, 
with or without an Intermediate group Anomura. See 
these words. 

2. The ten-armed cephalopods ; a division of 
the dibranchiate or acetabuliferous Cephalopo- 
da, as distinguished from Octopoda, having two 
long tentacles or cephalic processes (besides decaaticb (dek'a-stik), «. [< Gr. Haa, = E. ten, 
the eight arms or rays), bearing suckers only -f arixot, a verse.] ' A poem consisting of ten 
at their ends ; also called X>eoao«ra. The division " — 
includes all except the OcUmodidai and Argorututidee, or < 
the cuttles, cslsmaries, squids, eto^ of such families as * 
l^rulidai, Belemnitidce, SepUdae, Sepiolida, LoHyinidm, 

Cfhiroteuthida, Loligopndm, and (JroncWtd*. See second 
cut under cuttle. 

decapodal (de-kap'^al), a. [< decapod + -at,] 

Same as decapod. 

decapode (dek'^^pod), a, and n. Samh as deco- i 
pod. [Rare.] 


decarnationt (de-ka.r-na'shqn), n. [< de- priv. 
+ carnation, after incarnation.] The putting 
off or laying aside of carnality or fleshly lusts. 

For God's inoamation Inableth man for his own deear - 
nation, as I may say, and devesture of carnality. 

IV. Montague, Devuute Essays, 11. 1. 

decasemic (dek-a-se'mik), a. [< Gr. 6eK6mfpo(, 
< Haa, ten, + av'/ia, a sign, atjpdov, a sign, mark, 
note, unit of metrical measurement, mora.1 
In anc. proa., consisting of ten units of metrical 
measurement : as, a decasemic colon. 
decasepalOHB (dek-a-sep'a-lus), a. [< Gr. d^sa, s 
E. ten, + NL. sepatum, sepal.] In 5of., having 
ten sepals. 

decastere (dek'a-ster), n, [< F. dScastbre, < Gr. 
dha, ss E. ten,''+ F. atbre, < Or. ertpedf, solid: 
BOO afore.] In the wefric aystem, a solid mea- 
sure, ten times the store or cubic meter, and 
nearly equal to 13.08 cubic yards. Also spelled 
dekaatere. 


decapodiform (dek-a-pod'i-f6rm), a. [< NL. 
decapua (-pod-^, decapod, Ij. forma, shape.] 
In entom., similar in 
form to a lobster or 
crawfish : applied to cer- 
tain aquatic, carnivo- 
rous, hoxapodlarvee with 
elongate tapering bod- 
ies, and swimming-lami- 
nsB on the tail. The 
young of the coleopter- 
ous Dytiaous and the 
neiuopterous Aprion are 
examples of this form. 
decapMonz (de-kap'o- 
dus), a. [< decapod +• 

-oua.] Same as decapod. 

DecapterygUt (de-kM- 
te-rij'i-I), H. pi. [NL., 

( Gr. Haa, ss E. few. 4- 
nrlfw^ (rrreppy-), a mi.] 

An order of flsnes, con- 
taining those -with ten Dwapodlform luva iPrttt. 
fins. Bloch and Schneider, dvroiwuig *■> 

decarbonate (dfi-kftr'bg- 
nat), V. t . ; pret. and pp. decarbonated, ppr. de- 
carhonating. [** P. daearbonater; as (W- priv. 
+ carbonate, c.] To deprive of carbon. 
decarbonizZtion (dfl-kAr'b^-ni-za'shqn), B. [< 
decarbonise + -aMon.] Same os deearburisa- 
tion, , 

decarbonize (de-k&r'bq-nis), v. t; pret. and pp. 
decarbonised, ppr. deoarbonmng. Ts& F. dScar- 
boniaer; as de- priv. '¥ carbonise.] Same as 
decarburise. 

decarbnrisatlon(d4*kftrn>^-ri-aft'8hQn),tt. [ss 
F. diearbwriaationi ae daoarlmritia + -aHon.] 



I decaetyle (dok'a-stil), a. [= P. dicaatyle ss Sp. 
dccaahlo ss Pg. decaatylo ss It. decaatilo, < Gr. 

' Hadarv^e^, < Haa, ss E. fen, ■+• erii/lof, a column: 
see siyle^.] Having ten columns in front, or 
consisting of ton columns : as, a deoaatyte tem- 
ple or portico. 

decazyllabic (dek'arsi-lab'ik), a. [= F. d4ea- 
ayllahique ; < Gr. dkaa, = E. teti, -H a syl- 

lable.] Having ten syllables ; as, a deca^llaUc 
verse. 

decation (do-ka'shon), n. [< Gr. Haaroi as E. 
tenth, < tUaa = E. 'ten; with term, adapted to 
-offon.] The state of being tenth. 

Decatoma (de-kat'9-m&), n. [NL., < Gr. Siaa, ss 
E. ten, + -Topoc, < ripveiv, rapeiv, cut.] 1. A 
genus of chaloid hymenopterous insects, of the 
subfamily Eurytomince, of great extent, the spe- 
cies of which uniformly inhabit cynipidous 
galls, whether as inquilines or parasites. Spi- 
nola, 1811. — 2. A genus of blister-beetles : same 
as Mylabria. — 3. [Used as a plural.] In Lo- 
treille’s system, a section of notacanthine D^- 
lily Be- 

decandate (de-k&'dat), v. t, ; pret. and pp. de- 
caudated. ppr. decaudating, [< L. de- priv. 4- 
cauda, tail : see caudate.] To cut off the tail of ; 
deprive of the tail. 

I plead the fox who, having lost hi* tail — a* I my head 
— wo* for deeawiating the vulpine specie* directly. 

0. Bceulc, Harper'* Weekly, May fl, 1878, p. 870. 

decay (^-kfi')» V. [Early mod. E. deeaye, de- 
caie; < OF. deoair, aeoaoir, dequeoir, aseibilated 
dechair, deehaeir, deohaoir, deciheoir, deacheoir, 
mod. dechoir ss ]^. dechat^, decaser = Bp. de- 
caer ss Pg. decair ss It. deeadere (ss So. decaid, 
q. V.), fall awi^, decay, decline, < ML, *deea- 
aere, restored form of 'L.,decidere (with modi- 
fied radical vowel), fall away, fail, sink, perish 
(whence ult, E. dedduoua, q. v.), < de, down, 4- 
cadere, fall, whence ult. E. cadence, chance, oaaei, 
etc. ; see these wor^ and of. decadent, deca- 
dence.] 1. tfitrmw. To pass gradually ftom a 
sound or perfect state to a less pexfeot stata, or 
toward weakness or dissolution; tall into an 



inferior oo&ditlon or state ; speoificaUy, become 
decompoeed or oorrapted ; rot. 
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Aiponc the lAiKShM, the houee where there hw been a 

' ■' * — ■» foraaken by the — ■ 

H. SptMtr, JPrin. 


a bef. Edw. VI., 1660. 
Hm age but melted the rough parte away, 

Aa winter truite grow mild ere they (Ueauf 

Pope, Irolt. ot Huraoe, 11. 11. 810. 
HI faree the land, to haetening llli a prey, 

Wliere wealth aooamolatei and men deeau. 

Ooldemith, Dee. Vll., 1. K 


a am Pvttafy^Cotrupt, etc. See rot. 

n. trana. To cause to become unsound or 
impaired; cause to deteriorate ; impair; bring 
to a worse state. [Now rare or colloq.] 


They . . . thought It a persecution more undermining 
and eeoretly deeaymg the Church then the open cruelty of 
Decius or Diucleeian. MUtoji, Areopagitioa, p. 14. 

decay (df-k4')> «• [< ^ecay, ».] 1. Gradual 
loss of soundness or perfection; a falling by 
deerees into an impaired condition or state ; im- 
pairment in general; loss of strength, health, 
intellect, etc. 

And th 
Dtkay. 


TorUngion, Diarie of ] 

I, wofull „ 
y cotucience heero did I 


Against my t 

And brought my foUuwen all uuto decay. 

Thoiuae StuMy (Child’s Ballads, VII. 811). 
He who hath bent hitu o'er the dead 
Ere the ilrst day ot death Is fled, . . . 

Before Decay’* effacing llngere 

Have swept the lines wtiere beanty lingers. 

Byron, The Giaour, 1. 72. 
His [Johnson’s] failure was not to be ascribed to intel- 
lectual decay. Macaulay. 

HpecifioalW — 2. Decomposition; putrefaction; 
rot. — Sf. Death; dissolution. 

Grit dolour was tor his decay, 

That sae unhappylle was slain. 

Bottle of Uarlaw (Child’s Ballads, VII. 188). 
She forth was brought in sorrowfull dismay 
For to receive the doome of her decay. 

Spennr, F. Q., V. jdl. 12. 

4t. A disease; especially, consumption. 

Or. Middleton is dead — not killed by Hr. Ashton— but 
ol a decay that came upon him at once. 

Walpole, Letters, II. 217. 

6t. A cause of decay. 

He that plots to be the only figure among ciphers is the 
decay of the whole age. Bacon. 

0. Loss of fortune or property; misfortune: 
ruin : applied to persons, [(obsolete or archaic.] 


re was my decay. 

Shak., Sonnets, Ixxx. 
A merchant of Flimoutli in England (whose father had 
been mayor there), called (blank) Martin, being fallen 
into decay, came to Casco Bay. 

Winthrop, Hist. Hew England, II. 868. 

7t. pi. Ruins. 

As far beyond are the deeaye* ol a Church ; which stood 
in tlie place where Die Patriarch Jacob Inhabited. 

Sandy*, Travalles, p. 137. 
••Byn. 1. Decline, decadence, deterioration, degeneracy, 

withering. 

decaPable (dS-ka'a-bl), a. r< decav + -able, 
Cf. OF. decheable, dceolteable, aechaable.'} Capa- 
ble of or liable to decay. [Rare.] 

Were Hla strength deeayaUe with time there might be 
some hope in reluotatlon ; hut never did or shaU man con- 
test agafuit God without coming short home. 

Rev. T. Adam*, Works, HI. 111. 

decayedneas (d^-k&d'nes), n. The state of be- 
ing Impaired; a decayed state, 
decayar (dfi-ka'6r), n. That which causes de- 
cay. 


Tiiere is such a dlRerenoe between dying in a sonnet with 
a cambric handkerchief at ono'a eyea, and the protalc 
reality of demise certified In the pariah register. 

Xoteett, Among my Books, lat ser., p. 867. 

decease (de-sSs')* V. pret. and pp. deceased, 
ppr. deceaein^. [< ME. deeesen, disseaem; from 
the noun.] To depart from life; die. 

It is ordeyned, that when Any Broder or Suster of this 
Glide is deceiaed oute off this worlde, then, wlthvn the 
XXX. dayes of that Itroder or Suster, In the Chirch of Seynt 
Poules, ye Steward of this Glide shall doo Kynge for hy m. 

JCnylith Gild* (E. E. T. S.), p. 180. 

Your brother’s dead ; this morning he deeeat'd. 

Fletcher, Wife for a Month, v. 3. 
»B)ru, Kzpire, etc. See diet. 

deceased (de-sSst')* p. a. Departed from life ; 
dead. 

Tlieae poor rude lines of thy deceaeed lover. 

Shak., Sonnets, xxxil. 

Deceased wife’s sister bllL See bais. 

decedet (de-sdd'), v. f. ; pret. and pp. deceded, 
ppr. decedmg. [= P. ddemer = It. aeeedere, < L. 
decedere, depart, go away, dm>art from life, die, 
< de-, away, + eedere, go. See decedent.} To 
go away ; depart ; secede. 

The scandal of schisme, to shew that they had, 1. just 
cause for which . . . they deceded from Borne. 

FitUer, Oh. Hist., V. 111. 26. 

decedent (d^-se'dent), a. and n. [< L. dcce- 
den{t-)s, ppr. of decedere, depart: see decease.} 
I,t a. (ioing away ; departing ; seceding. 

n. «. A deceased person. [U. S., used 
chiefly in law.] 

deceit (de-set'), n. [Early mod. E. also deoeite, 
deceyte, deceete, deceipt, etc. ; < ME. deceite, de- 
ceyfe, desceit, disceyte, disaayte, dcssayte, etc., < 
OF. deceite, deceyte, de^te, de^oitte, dechoite, 
decepte, f., deceit, dee^it, de^it, m., deceit, < L. 
dec^tua, deceit, < decipere, deceive : see deceitw, 
deception. Cf. conceit, receipt.} 1. The qual- 
ity of being false or misleading; falseness; 
falsehood; deception; deceptiveness. 


2. The act or practice of deceiving ; conceal- 
ment or perversion of the truth for the purpose 
of misleading; fraud; cheating. 

And thus often tyme he was revenged ot his enemyes, 
be bis sotylle ditceyte* and false Cauteles. 

Mandeville, Travels, p. 280. 
8. That which deceives ; action or speech de- 
signed to mislead or beguile; a guileful arti- 
fice. 


4. In law, any trick, device, craft, collusion, 
false representation, or underhand practice, 
used to defraud another: now more commonly 
called fraud or »»»6r^rc«<w»fofio».=.Byii. 1 and 
3. Deceit, Deception, Fraud, craft, cunning, duplicity, 
double-dealing, guile, trickery, wllinesa, treachery, finesse 
Imposture. Deceit Is a shorter and more energetic word 
fur deoeltf ulness, indicating the quality ; It is also, but mure 
rarely, used to express the act or manner of deceiving. 
The reverse is true of deception, which is properly tlie act 
or course by which one deceives, and not properly the 
quality; it may expreu the atate of Iwing deCelvud. 
Fraud is an act or a series of acta of deceit by which one 
attempts to Iraneflt himself at the expense of otliers. It 
Is generally a breaking of law ; the others ore not. Soe 
artifice and deceptive. 

Perhapa, aa a child of deceit. 

She might by a true descent be untrue. 

Tennyeon, Maud, xlll. S. 

And faU into deception unaware. Jtdton, P. L., ix. 862. 


The ions ot Jacob anawered Sheohem and Hamor hla 
fatoer deceitfuUy. Qon. xxxlv. IS. 

decditfolness (df-sSt'ffd-nes), «. Disposition 
or tendency to deceive or mislead ; the quality 
of being deceitful. 

But what kind of dceeitfulneet is this in sin, that the best 
and wlseat men are so much csutioii’d against it? 

Stillinyfieet, Sermons, 11. iU. 

deceitless (d^-set'les), a. [< deceit + -leas.} 
Free from deceit. [Rare.] 

As if that were an epithet in favour, which la Intended 
to aggravation ! Ho he that should call Satan an unclean 
devil, should imply that some devil is not unclean ; or de- 
celvable lusts, some lusts deceitle**! 

Bp. UqU, Old Keligion, f 2. 

deceivable (dS-se' va-bl), a. and n. [Early mod. 
E. also deceavablc, iteceevable; < ME. deceivable, 
desayvabel, etc., only in sense of ‘ deceitful,’ < 
OF. detmahle (F. ddcevahle), deceitful, < decever, 
deceive ; see deceive.} I. a. 1 . That may be de- 
ceived; subject to deceit or imposition; capa- 
ble of being misled or entrapped; exposed to 
imposture. 

Deeeimbte In most things at 

Milton, 8. A., 1. 942. 

2t. Producing error or deception ; deceptive. 

How false and deceivaUe that common saying is, which 
is to mucli roll’d upon, that Uiu Christian Magistrate is 
custos utriusque tahulw, keeper ol both tables. 

Milton, Civil Power. 

II.t ». Capability of being deceived ; deceiv- 
ableuess. 

If thon semyst fayr, thy nature moketh nat that, but the 
deeeyvable or the feblesse ol the eycn that loken. 

Chaucer, BoSUitiis, 111. prose S. 

de(»ivableness (d^-se'va-bl-nes), «. 1. Lia- 

bility to be deceived, — 2f. Liability to deceive ; 
deceitfulness. 

All deeeivableneti of unrighteousness. 2 Thes. li. 10. 
deceivably (df-se'ya-bli), adv. In a deceivable 
manner. 

deceivancet, w. [ME. deccyvance, deeceyvanoe, 

< OF. decevance ( F. ddeevanee), < decever, deoei ve : 
see deceive.} Deceit ; deception. 

Here of a deeetyvanee thel cunselld Iiim to do. 

Robert of Brunne, p. 188. 

dsceiTaatf, a. [ME. *deceyvant, dieceyvamt, < 
OF. decevant (F. ddeevant). ppr. of dccever, de- 
ceive : see deedee.] Deceitful. 

Alle the wordes that I spake Uiel hen trewe, ffor by 
woman ia many a man dUceyvo<l, ami therefore 1 clopeo 
hir dieeeyuaunt, for by wommi ben many townes aonken 
and breut. Merlin (R. E. T. 8.), ill. 482. 

decei'Ye (dS-B§v'), v. f. ; pret. audpp. deceived, 
ppr, deceiviiw. [Early mod. E. also deaeave, 
decceve/ < ME, deceyven, deaayven, disaayven, etc., 

< OP. decever, deceveir, etc., F. ddeevoir s= Pr. 
dccebre = 08p. decebir, < L. dedpere, deceive, 
beguile, entrap, < de, from, + caperc, take : see 
captive. Ct. conceive, perceive, receive.} 1. To 
mislead by a false appearance or statement ; 
cause to believe what is false, or to disbelieve 
what is true ; delude. 

Take heed that no man deceive you. Mat. xxtv. 4, 

King Klchard, who had deceived many in his 1'inio, was 
at this Time deceived by many. Baker, Chronicles, p, 8SS. 

Wooden work 

ry to deceive the ey 

Browning, Ring and B 
2. To cause to fail iu fulfilment or realization; 
frustrate or disappoint. 

X now believed 
The happy day approach’d. 

Nor are my hopes deceived. Dryden. 

3t, To take from ; rob stealthily. 


4. To cause to pass; while away. [Poetic smd 
rare.] 


ddcease (d^-sfts'), n. [< ME. decea, deaea, de- 
cease, < OF. decea, F. aa Sp. deoeao, < L. de- 
Cessna, death, lit, departure, < decedere, pp. de- 
cesaus, depart, go away: see decode.} Depart- 
ure from life ; death. 

Moses and Ellas, who appeared In glory, and spake of 
ms oeeMwe which he should accomplIsE at Jerusalem. 

Lake ix. SO, 31. 

fByit D*ath, Dte*a*e. Demise. Death la the common 
term for the ending ot life. Deeeau Is slightly euphe- 
mUtlo ; it is less forcible and harsh than death. Demi** 
applies primarily to a aoveralgn, who at death sends down 
*”■ i^ntmlte his title, etc. (see quotation from Blaokitone, 
under demfw), and hence to owera with referenoe to the 
tranamlMlon of their poetesalona The use of dendte for 
^jA.apatt from this Idea Is llguniittve, eu^emiatlo, or 


dsceltfol (de-Bfit'f<il), a. [< deceit + -/ul.} Pull 
of deceit; tending to mislead, deceive, or iu- 
snare; trieky; fraudulent; cheating. 

HU hardest labour U hU tongue, as If he were loath to 

VM AO dAMiltfuU An Onmn. 

Spe EarU, Mioro-ootmogrephi^, A. CbUde. 
The smiles of joy, the tears ot woe, 

Deceitful shine, deceitful flow,— . , 

There's nothing true but Heaven. 

Moore, ThU world U all a fleeting show. 
miyjL DteupHve, Deceitful, etc. (see deesptiee), delusive, 
faUadous^ Insincere, hypooritioal, faUe, h^low. 
dsOBitftlily (dfi-sflt'ffil-i), adv. In a deceitful 
manner; IrsuaiUently ; mtk deceit ; in a man- 
ner or with a view to deceive. 


, „ I, ho^wfnk. 

deceiver (de-sfi'vOr), n. One who deceives; 
one who leads into error; a cheat; an impostor. 

Mv father peradventore will feel me, and I shall seem 
to him aa a deceiver; and I ihall bring a curse upon me, 
and not a blessing. Gen. xxvlL IS. 

Hence with thy brew’d enohantmente, foul deceiver t 
Hast thou betnqr’d my creduloua Innocence 
With vUor’d falsehood and base forgery? 

MUlan, Comas, 1. 686. 

December (df-sem'bOr), n. [ss F. ddeembre s* 
8p. dieiembre s= Pg. degembro =s It. dieembre » 
D. G. Dan. Sw. Mcember, < L. december, the 
tenth month (see def.). < decern *s £. tes; see 
dUcimoI.] That month of the year in which 



X>eoeml>er 

the iiun touches the tropic of Capricorn at the 
winter solHticn, being then at his greatest dia* 
tanoe aouth of tlie equator; the twelfth and 
last month according to the modern mode of 
reckoning time, having thirty-one days. In the 
Roman calendar it was the tenth month, reckon- 
ing from March. Abbreviated Dec. 


Decemberl^ (de-sem'bfir-li), a. [< December 
+ -iyi.] Like December; wintry; cold. 

Them 
widowht 

Decembrist (dS-aem'brist), n. [= F. DScem- 
briste; < December + -ist. Cf. Dekabrist,^ A 
participant in or supporter of an event happen- 
ing in the month of December; speoidcaliy, in 
Russian hist.^ a participant In the conspiracy 
and insurrection against the Emperor Nicholas 
on his accession, December, 182a. Also called 
DekcAriat. 

Those of the J)«etmbri$U who were still alive were par- 
doned. D. M. Wallace, Ruaala, p. 460. 

decemcostate (de-sem-kos'tftt), a. [< L. de- 
cern, = E. ten, + costa, rib, -f -ofiji : see costate."] 
In hot,, having ten ribs or elevated ridges, as 
certain fruits, etc. Algo written IQ-coatate. 

decemdentate (de-sem-den'tat), a. [< L. de- 
cern, = E. ten, + den{t-)s, = E. tooth, + -otfA ss 
-ed^,] Having ten points or teeth. 

deceittfld (d$-som'fidl, a. [< L. decern, = E. 
»cn, -i- -Adus, cleft < findere {fid-), cleave, di- 
vide, = Is. bite.1 Divided into ten parts ; spe- 
cifically, in bot., divided at least to the middle 
into ten segments or lobes. Also written 10-^d. 
decemlocnlar (ds-som-iok'q-iar), a. [< L. 

decern, s= E. ten, -4- loculus, dim. of locus, a 
place.] In hot., having ten cells: applied to 
ovaries, etc. 

deocmpMal (dS-sem-ped'al), a. [< Uj. de- 
ipe^lis, having ten feet (in length), < decent^ 
' id-), being ten feet: see dccempede.'] 1. 
j ten feet; decapod. — 2t. Ten feet in 
length. Railey. 

decempedet, U. [ME. dccempede = F. d6cem- 
vide, a., < LL. decempes {-pea-), being ten feet 
(square). < L. decern, = E. ten, + 2 >e 8 {ped-) as E. 
joot.] A square of ten feet. 

TUli noiiiber wliat th« llketh to pastyne 
Diaaonaaetli allu UccKinpedes xvlif. 

Benombor hem, hut tymei twyo* nyde (nyne) 

n ... . gggJJ 

K. T. 8.), p. 48. 
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Venice.- Laws of the dSMtuvlm. 8ae JWrtiMirdN*#, 

uader table, 

ddcemviral (dfi-sem'vi-ral), a. [* F, diemsd- 
ral as Sp. deoenviral as Fg. deoemvired as It. de- 
, eemvirale, < L. deoemvira^, < decemviri : see de- 
cemvir.] Pertaining to the decemvirs. 

Before) they went out of the cittle, the deeemvirail 
lawet (which now are knowne by the nante of the twelve 
Tahlea) they set up openly to be seene, engraven in braate. 

BoUanA, tr. of Uvy, p. 1S7. 
dec«mvirate (de-sem'vi-rftt), n. [= F. ddeem- 
oirat as 8p. aecenvirato s: Pg. It. decemvirato, 
< L. decemviratus, < decemviri : see decemviral,] 
1. The office or term of office of a body of de- 
cemvirs. — 2. A body of ten men in authority. 


PalladUu, HuslKindrlefl 
DaomnpadeB (ds-sem'pe-dSz), n.^pi. 


BOOmpoaOB ^ue-Hem pe-uez^, n, pi. [NL., 
d. of decempes (see decemjtede), < L. decern (=r 
Gr. iiiai as E. ten) + Qr. jrov( (nod-) = L. 
(ped-) as E.foot.] A division of amphipods, in- 
cluding those which have only ten feet. Also, 
erroneously, Decempoda. 

DecempexmatS (de'sem-pe-n&'te), n.pl. [NL., 
fern. pT. of (iecemj>ei»wtus : sec decempennate.] 
In Sundevail's classification, a group of coniros- 
tral oscine passerine birds of the old world, rep- 
resented by the weavers (Ploceinee), whydah- 
birds ( Viduinw), and hedge-sparrows (Accento- 
rina;). as collectively distinguished from other 
fringillinc birds by the possossiou of ten instead 
of only nine primaries. 

decempennalie (de-som-pen'at), a. [< NL. de- 
compennatus, < L. decern, = E. ten. + penna, 
witig: see pennate.] In ornith., having ten 
primaries or flight-feathers upon the piniou- 
Done or manus. 

decamvir (d§-sem'’v6r), n. ; pi. decemtHra, de- 
cemviri (-v4rz^ -vi-ri). [L. decemviri, pi., with 
later sing, decemvir, < decent, = E. ten, + vir 
as AS. wer, a man: see virile and wergild.] 
1 . One of the ten men, or decemviri, the title of 
four differently constituted bodies in ancient 
Rome, (d) A body of magistratet elected In 4.61 b. c. for 
one year to preparv a eyitein of written Ibw* {ebeemviri 
Uffibiu teribendU), with absolute powers of government, 
and lucceedud by another for a second year, who ruled 
tyrannically umfer their leader Applus Claudius, and 
aimed to perpetuate their power, but were overthrown 
in 449. The decemvirs of the first year completed ten, 
and those of the second year the remaining two, of the 
Celebrated twelve tables, forming both a pjlitical constitu- 
tion Olid a legal code, (b) A court of Justice (deesmviri liti- 
btujufiieandU), of ancient but uncertain origin, which took 


eiundit, or deeam'kri aaeronim), elected for life from about 
867 B. 0., for the care and Inspection of the Sibylline bocjks, 
etc. ; Increased to fifteen (auitufeoemetn'lln the first cen- 
tury B, 0. (d) A lH)dy of taud-commisslouers (dteemviri 
agrit dividvndii) occasionally appointed to apportion pub- 
lic lands among citizens. 

2. By extension, one of any official body of 
men, ten in number, as the old Council of Ten in 


exert in their cause such talents as I have. 

Sir W. Jones, To Lord Althorp. 
decemviri, n. Latin plural of decemvir. 
decemvirSAip j^e-sem'vbr-ship), ». [< decem- 
vir -f The office or digmty of deoemvir. 

The deeemvirehtp and the conditions of his ooUesgues 
together had so greatly changed. 

Holland, tr. of Livy, p. 116. 
decencef (dfi'sens), n. [< OF. decence: see de- 
cency.] Decency. 

What with mure deeenee were In silence kept. Drydm. 

decency (de'sen-si), n. ; pi. decencies ^siz). 
[Formerly also decence; < OF. decence, r. M- 
eence = Bp. Pg. tlecenoia s= It. decensa, < L. de- 
eentia, comeliness, < decen(t-)s, comely, decent.] 

1. The state or quality of being decent, fit, 
suitable, or becoming; propriety of action, 
speech, dress, etc, ; proper formality ; becom- 
ing ceremony; modesty; specifically, freedom 
from ribaldry or obscenity. 

Tho Oreckes call this good of euery thing in his 

kinds, TO wfiteov, the Lathiss [dscorum], we in our vulgar 
call it by a scholastlcall teniie IdccriurtsJ. 

PuUenham, Arte of Eng. Puesie, p. 219. 

Sentiments which raise Tjiughter can very seldom be 
admitted with any decency into an Heroic Poem. 

Addieon, Spectator, No. 279. 

The coiuideratiou iuimediatelrsulaequent to tlie ireing 
of a thing is what agrees or disagrees with that thing ; 
what is suitable or unsuitable to it ; and from this springs 
the notion of decency or indecency, that which Itecomes 
or misbecuntes. South. 

Immodest w'ords admit of no defence, 

For want of decency is want of sense. 

Rotemamotx, On Translated Verse, L 114. 

2. That which is decent or becoming. 

Tile external deeeneiet of worship. Bp. Atterhury. 

He Itecame careless of the deccneict which were expect- 
ed from a man so highly disUngulsIied in the literary and 
IMdItloal world. Macaulay, Machlavelli. 

=8yil. 1. Decorum, suitableness, neatness, purity, deli- 
cacy. 

decenna (d^sen'i^), n. Same as decennary^. 
decennary^ (do-’sen'a-ri), »», ; pi. decennaries 
f-riz). [= F. d^cenneitre as Sp. dccenario as Pg. 
It. dccennarioA L. decennia, adj., of ten years; 
nee decennial.) A period of ten years, 
decennary^ (d^-sen’^ri), a. and n. [Prop. *de- 
oenary, < ML. ''deocnarius, decennarius, < dece- 
num, dcccna, decenna, a tithing (ten fumilieo), 
< L. *deeenU8, in pi. eontr, dent, distrib. adj., 
ten each, by tens, < deem, ten: see decimm,] 
I. a. Consisting of or involving ten each ; re- 
lating to a tithing. 


PHelding, 

H. n. In old Eng. law, a tithing consisting of 
ten ^eeholders and their families, 
dacsimert, «. [Also deoennier, deciner; < OP. 
dizenier, dixenicr, < ML. *decenarius, decenna- 
rius: see decennary^,] One of the ten free- 
holders forming a decennary. 

Deeineri, alias deaenniert, alias Doeinere. Deeennarii 
conieth of the French Diztena, 1. e., Deeat, Ten. It slg- 
nifleth in the ancietU monuments of our Law such as were 
wont to have overught and cheek of Ten Krlburghs for 
tho maintenance of the King's Peace ; and the limits or 
compass of their Jurisdiction was called Decenna. 

Cowell, Diet, and Interpreter. 

In case of tho default of appearance in a deoentter, his 
nine pledges hod one and thirty days to bring the delln- 
(jiieiit fortli to Justice. 

Fielding, Causes of the Increase of Bobbers, 1 6. 

decennial (d^en'i-id), a. and n. K L, as if 
*decennialis, prop, deoennalie (> F. aioennal as 
Sp. deoenal as Pg. decennal ss It. decennale, of 
ten years), < decern, aa E. ten, -f annua, a year.] 
I. a. 1. Continuing for ten rears; consisting 
of ten years: as, a decennial period. — 2. Oc- 
curring every ten years: as, decennial games. 

This shows an average decennial increase of 86.40 per 
cent, in population throus^ the seventy years, from our 
first to our last census yet token. 

Lincoln, In Bsymond, p. 828. 


deoer li ifiTlKf ^ itffii 

n. n. 1. A decennial anniversa^.— ft, A 
celebration of a decennial anniversary. 

decenniert, ». Same as detmner. 

deeenniiun (df-sen'i-um), n. rL., < deoem, ss E. 
ten, + annus, a year.] A period of ten years. 

These are tho only monuments of early typography ac- 
knowledged to come within the present deeentuutn. 

Hallam, Introd. to Lit. of Europe, 1. iU. f 26. 

dacennoval (de-sen'9-val), a. [< LL. decenno- 
vaUs, of nineteen year^ < L. decern, ss E. ten, 
+ novem as E. nine.] Pertaining to the num- 
ber nineteen ; designating a period or cycle of 
nineteen years. See Metonic cycle, under cycle, 
[Bare.] 

Meton, of old, in the time of the Peloponnesian war, 
constituted a decennoval circle, or of nineteen yeaw: the 
same which we now call the golden number. Bolder. 

decexmovaxy (d^en'9-va-rl), a. Same as de- 
cennoval. Bolder. 

decent (dg'sent), a. [< F. decent s Sp. Pg. It. 
decente, < h'.' decen(t-)s, comely, fitting, ppr. of 
decere, become, befit, aUuto honor, fame, 

whence ult. decorate, q. v.] 1. Becoming, fit, 
or suitable in words, behavior, dress, etc.; 
proper; seemly; decorous. 

Ood teachetli what honor is decent tor the king, and for 
all other men according unto their vocations. 

Patimer, 1st Sermon bef. Kdw. VI,, 1649. 

)That which he doth well and commendably is euer de- 
cent, and the contrary vndeeent. 

PuUenham, Arte of Eng. Poesle, p. 281. 

But since tboromiist be ornaments both in painting and 
poetry, If they are not necessary, they must at least be de- 
cent : that is, in their due place, and hut moderately used. 

Dryden, Parallel of Poetry and Painting. 


SpecifioalL — 2. Proper with regard to mod- 
esty; free from indelicacy; conformable to some 
standard of modesty. 

The Eunoniians seem to tiave been of opinion . . . that 
it was not decent for tl)em to be stripped at the perform- 
ance of this religious rite. 

Jortin, Beuiarks on Ecoles. Hist. 
3. Moderate ; respectable ; fair ; tolerable ; pass- 
able; good enough: as, a decent fortune; he 
made a very decent appearance. 

Even at tlits day, a decent prose style is the rarest of 
accomplishments in Uermany. De Quinecy, Bhetoric. 

It was only as an inspired and irre8pontll>le person that 
he (Milton] could live on decent terms with his own self- 
confident individuality. 

Loicell, Among my Books, 2d ser., p. 273. 

Salons the parent and Spalato the child are names which 
never can become tneaningless to any one who has a de- 
cent knowledge of the history of the world. 

K. A. Freenuin, Venice, p. 176. 
decently (dfi'sent-li), adv. 1. In a decent or 
becoming maimer ; with propriety of behavior 
or speech ; with modesty. 

Past hope of safety, 'twas his latest care. 

Like falling Coisar, deeenlly to die. Dryden. 

Pho ! pho ! do the thing decently, and like a Christian. 

.Sheridan, The Blvals, 111. 4. 
2. Tolerably; passably; fairly. [Colloq.] 

The greater part of the pieces it contains may be said 
to be very decently written. Edinburgh Rev,, I. 426. 

decentness (de'sent-nes), n. Decency, 
decentralisation (de-sennral-i-za'shon), n. 
[=F. decentralisation; as decentralize -f- -ation.] 
The act of decentralizing, or the state of being 
decentralized; spocifloally, in politics, the act 
or principle of removing local or special func- 
tions of government from the immediate di- 
rection or control of the central authority: 
opposed to centralization. 

In Prance, as the feudal life ran its course, everytiilng 
gradually tended to unity, monarchy, centralization ; in 
Germany, the spirit of locality, separation, decentraliza- 
tion prevailed. StilU, Stud. Med. HUt., p. 160. 

decentralise (dd-sen'tr^l-lz), v. f. ; pret. and 
pp. decentralized, ppr. 'decentralizing, [s* F. 
dicentraliser; as <fc- priv. + centraUze,] To 
distribute or take away from a center, or a 
central sitnation or authority; disperse, as 
what has been brought together, concentrat- 
ed, or centralized. 


But in large societies that become predominantly in- 
dustrial, there Is added a decentralizing regulating sys- 
tem for the indiutrial structures. 

H. Spencer, Prim of Soolol, | 270. 

decephalis^tlon (dfi-sef'^U-z&'shon), n. [< de- 
cephaUze ■¥ -ation.] In zoSh, rimplifioation or 
degn^atlon of cephalic parts ; reduction of the 
head in complexity or speclidization of its parts; 
the process of deoephalizing, or the state of he^ 
ing deoephalized: opposed to eephalizaUon- 
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decepliaUM (dS-set'a-lIz), v. t.; pret. and pp. 
decephalieed, ppr. dec^halising. [< de- priv. + 
(ir. head, + -mc.] In sodl,, to cause or 

effect deoephalization in or of ; reduce , degrade, 
or simplify the parts of the head of; remove 
weight or force of cephalic parts backward: 
opiwsed to cephaliee. 

deceptiblUl^ (df-sep-ti-bil'i-tl), n. (|< dccepti- 
hle : see -hiMiy.] Capability or liability of be- 
ing deceived; deceivabllity. 

The deetptibUUy of our decayed natures. 

OlanvUle, Vanity of Dogmatizing, vlU. 


deceptlblet (ds-sep'ti-bl), a. r< OP. decepHble 
(also deceptable), < L. as if *deceptibili», < de~ 
eeptm, pp. of decipere, deceive : see deceive.'] 
Capable of being deceived ; deceivable. 

Popular errours ... are more neerly founded upon an 
erroiieoua inclination of the people, as being the moat de- 
ceptiUe part of mankind, and ready with oiwn arms to re- 
ceive the encroachments of errour. 

Sir T. Sromie, Vulg. Err., 1. 3. 
deception (de-sep'shon), w. [< ME. deeepeioun, 

< OF. deception, F. deception = Pr. deceptio = 
Sp. decepaon = It. decesione, < LL. dece]^io(n-), 

< decipere, deceive: see deceive.] 1. The act 
of deceiving or misleading. 


All (fseepCion is a misapplying of those signs wliicli,by 
compact or institution, were made the means of men's 
siunlfylng or convoying their tliuughta. South.. 


2. The state of being deceived or misled. 


Wc cannot unite the incompatible advantages of reality 
and decopium, the clear disoernmunt of truth and the cx- 
quiaite enjoyment of Action. Macaulay. 


3. That which deceives; artifice; cheat: as, 
the scheme is all a deception. s^Byn. 1 and 3. Deceit, 
Divepliun, Fraud. See deceit. - 3. Trick, imposition, ruse, 
wile. 

deceptiousf (de-sep'shus), a. [< OF. deceptieux, 
deeepcieux, < lilL. decepUomm, deceitful, < LIj. 
d«(»/><to(n-). deception ; see docepMon.] Tend- 
iug to deceive ; deceitful. 


Yet there is a credence in my heart, 

Aa esperaucu so obstinately strong. 

That uutli Invert tlie attest of eyes and ears. 

As if those orgai\s had deceptiotui functions, 
OroaUxl only to calumniate. Shat., T. and C., v. 2. 


deceptltious (dfi-sep-tish'us), a. [< L. decep- 
tm, pp. of decipere, deceive, + -iiious.] Tend- 
ing to deceive. [Bare.] 


Arrangements competent to the process of Investigation 
ore In every case necessaiY, to preserve tlie aggregate mass 
of evidence from being untrustworthy and dtetpHtioue on 
tile score of Incomptuteness. 

Bentham, Prln. of Jndiclul Evidence, li. 3. 


deceptive (de-sep'tiv), a. [< OF. decejdi/, P. 
deceptif =s Ihr. deceptiu = Sp, deceptivo, < L. as if 
"di'ccptivuH, < deeeptm, pp. of decipere, deceive : 
see deceive.] Tending to deceive : apt or hav- 
ing power to mislead or impress false opinions : 
as, a deceptive countenance or appearance. — 
Deceptive cadence, in mime, sue interrupted cadence, 
under codcncc, nByia. Deceptive, Deceitful, Fraudulent, 
delusive, fallacious, false, misleading. Ksseiitlally, the 
same distiuction holds among tlio first tlirec words us 
among deception, docuit, and fraud (see deceit). Deceptive 
(iocs not necessarily imply Intent to deceive : deceitful al- 
ways does. Fraudulent Is mueh stronger, Iniiilying that 
the Intention is criminal. Sec faUaeioue. 

The word "Ashes" can be used In two seiiaos, one of 
which has a deceptive appearance of adjustability to the 
" Mosaic ” account. 

Huxley, in N lueteenth Century, XIX. 196. 

Woman 1 

Destructive, damnable, deceitful woman ! 

Otway, Orphan, til. I. 

One writer gravely assures ns that Maurice of 8axuiiy 
learned all hts/rauaufriif policy fnim that execrable vol- 
ume IMachlaveill's " Prince "1. Macaulay, Alachiavelli. 

deceptively (df-sep'tiv-li), adv. In a manner 
to deceive. 

deceptiveness (df-sop'tiv-nes), ». The power 
of deceiving ; teiiidenoy or aptness to deceive, 
deceptivity (dS-sep-tiv'l-ti), n. [< deceptive 4- 
-tf»/.j 1. The quality of being deceptive.— 2. 
Bomething deceptive; a sham. Carlyle. [Bare.] 
deceptory (dfi-sep'tp-ri), a. [< OP. Mcentoire = 
Bp. Pg. Mceptorio, < LL. deceptorim, < acceptor, 
a deceiver, < L. decipere, deceive; see deceive.] 
Tending to deceive; containing qualities or 
means adapted to mislead. [Bare.] 
decerebrize (de-aer'S-briz), e. t . ; pret. and pp. 
decerehrised, ppr. decerebrieing. K de- priv. + 
cerebrum + -tgc.] To deprive of tne cerebrum ; 
remove the cerebrum from. [Bare.] 
decern (d§-s6m'), v. [< OP. decerner, deeoemer, 
diacemer, F. d6cemer ss Pr. deeernir = Sp. dis- 
eemir = It. decemere, < L. decernere, pp. dc- 
crefus, decide, determine, judra, decree, < de, 
from, ■+• cernere, separate, mstm^sb, discern : 
eee coneom, diaeem, and at. decree. The word 


decern in E. and Bom. has been in part merged 
in discern.] I. tram. 1. In -Scott /«w, to decree ; 
judge; adjudge. 


Spalding, Hist. Troubles iu Scotland, I. 51. 
2t. To discern ; discriminate. 

They can see nothing, nor decern what makotb for them, 
not what against them. Cranmer, Sacraments, fol. 83. 

n. intrana. In Seote law, to decree; pass 
judgment: an essential word in all decrees and 
interlocutors. 

The said lords and estates of parliament find, decern, 
and declare that the said Francis, sometime earl of Both- 
well, has committed and done open treason. 

&oUieh Acte, Jaa. I., 1608. 

decemerf (de-86r'n6r), n. One who gives a judg- 
ment or an opinion. 

Tlioso slight and vulgar decemers. 

Olannille, Lux OrieutalU, Pref. 
decemiture (d^-sfer'm-t.^), n, [< decern + 
-if-«rc. J In Hcote law, a decree or sentence of 
a court : as, he resolved to appeal against the 
decernituro of the judge. 

decernmentf, ». [< decern + -ment; var. of dia- 
cernment] Discernment. 

A yet more reflued elective discretion or tUeemmcnl. 

Ooodwin, Works, 111. 488. 
decerpt (de-sCrp'), V. t. [< L. etecerpere, pp. de- 
eerptua, pluck off, < de, off, + earjwre, pluck s see 
corpi,] To pluck off; crop; tear; rend. 

0 what mysery was the people thun in ! O howe this 
mosto noble Isle of the worlde was decerpt atul rent to 
pieces ! Sir T. Blyot, Thu Uovernour, 1. 2. 

decerptlblet (dS-s^rp'ti-bl), a. [< L. decerptua, 
pp., + E. -ible.] That may be plucked, 
decerptiont (d^-sdrp'shpn), n. [< L. decerptua, 
pn. : see dccerp.] 1. The act of pulling or 
plucking off; a cropping. — 2. That whicn is 
pulled off or separated ; a fragment. 

If our souls are but particles and decerptione of our 
parents, then I must be guilty of all the sins that over 
were committed by nw progenitors over since Adam. 

Otanvilte, Fro-exlstencc of Houls, IIL 

dec«rtatlonf (dfi-sAr-ta'shqnl, n. [< L. decerta- 
tio(n-), < dcccrtare, contend, < de + certare, fight, 
contend.] Strife; contest fur mastery. 

A decertation betweciio the disease and nature. 

Sir T. Browne, Vulg. Err. 

de certifleando (de 8«r''ti-fi-kan'd6). [ML. : 
L. de, of, to; ML, certificando, abl. of ccrtifican- 
dua, ger. of certificare, eort.ify: soe certify,] 
In early Eng. law, the short name of a writ ro- 
(miring an officer to certify to the court some- 
thing within his cognizance, 
decesset, «• A Middle English form of decease. 
decessiont (df-sesh'gn), n. [= OP. deceaaion = 
Sp. (ob8.)dccc»toti, < L. aec€8sio{n-), adeparturc, 
< decedere, pp. dcceaaus, depart: see decade, de- 
cease.] Departure; decrease; diminution. 

(Implying the necessity of a bishop to govern In their 
absence or decemion any ways) they ordained St. Jaipes 
the ftrst bishop of Jerus^em. 

Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. 1886), II. JB6. 

Bllndiicsa, diiinbiiess, deafness, silence, death, 

AH which are neither natures by theinselves 
Nor snitstances, hut mere decays of form. 

And absoluto deceeeione of nature. 

Chapman, Byron's Conspiracy, I. 1. 

The accession and deceenion of the matter. 

IF. Scott, Essay on Drapery, p. 7. 
decessort (de-ses'gr), «. [< L, dccc.s.sor, a retir- 
ing officer, LL. a predecessor, < decedere, pp. 
decessm, depart, retire: see decede, decease.] 
A predecessor. 

David . . . humbled himself for the sins of his ances- 
tors and decetnore. Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. 1836), I. 777. 


When didst thou ever come to me but with thy lie^ 
han^ng down? O devheerftU 'prentice, uncomfortable 
servant ! Middleton, Your Five Uallants, Iv. 7. 

dechenite (deoh'en-itb n. [Named after the 
German geologist E. H. K. von Dechen (1800- 
1889).] A native vanadate of lead, occurrinr; 
massive, with bo^oidal structure, and of yel- 
lowish- or brownisn-red color. 
dechlOTometer (de-klq-rom'e-tcr), n. Same as 
chlorometer (witn unnecessary prefix), 
decbristianize (de-kris'ti^n-iz), v. t . ; pret. and 
pp. dechriatianisod, ppr. de'chriatianising. [= F, 
dechri8tiani.aer ; as de- priv. + chriatianiee.] To 
turn from Christianity; banish Christian belief 
and principles from; paganize. Also spelled 
dechriatiamac. 

dsci-. [Short for decimi-, < L. decimua, tenth ; 
see decimal.] An element, meaning ‘ tenth,’ in 
the nomenofature of the metric system, as in 
decimeter, the tenth of a meter, decigram, the 
tenth of a gram, etc. 

dedaxe (des-iSr'), n. [< F. ddciare, < L. ded- 
(mua), tenth, + F. are, are: see arc'^.] In the 
metric system, a unit of superficial measure, the 
tenth part of an are, or 107.6 square feet, Eng- 
lish measure. 

decidable (df-si'd^bl), a. [< decide + -able.] 
That may be decided. 

decide (de-sid'), V . ; pret. and pp. decided, ppr. 
deciding. ' [< ME. deeUlen, < OF. decider, r. 
didder = Sp. Pg. deeklir = It. deciilere, < L. de- 
cidere, decide, also lit. cut off, < de, off, + ceeder^ 
out, Cf. deeiae, and concise, incise, etc,] 1. 
trana. If. To cut off ; separate. 

Our aeat deuics int traHlck here ; 

The tea, too near, deeidee u» from the real. 

Fuller, Holy State, 11. 20. 

2, To determine, as a question, controversy, 
or struggle^ by some mode of arbitrament; set- 
tle by giving the victory to one side or the 
other; determine the issue or result of ; adjust ; 
conclude; end: as, the court decided the case 
in favor of the plaintiff: the umpire decided 
the contest ; the fate of tne bill is decided. 

The ipiarrel touchetb none but us alone ; 

Betwixt ouraeivca let us decide it then. 

Shak., 1 Hen. VI.. Iv. \. 

I'heyltheQreeks) were the fint . . . to (feclde quotlona 
of war and policy by the free vote of the people fairly 
taken. E. A. Freeman, Amer. Lect«.,p. 26a 

They fought with unabated ardour ; aud the victory was 
only decided by tlielr almost total extermination. 

li. W. Dixon, Hist. Church of Eng., xv. 

3. To resolve; determine iu the mind: as, he 
decided to go. 

Who decided 

What onr gifts, and what our wants should be? 

M. Arnold, Self-Deception. 

II. intrana. To determine; form a definite 
opinion; come to a conclusion; pronounce a 
judgment : as, the court decided in favor of the 
defendant; to decide upon one’s course. 

Who sliall decide when ilootors disagree? 

Fope, Moral Essays, lU. 1, 
Shall I wait a day ere I decide 
On doing or not doing Justice here? 

Browning, Ring and Book, I. 17. 

decided (dp-si'ded), a. [Cf. P. dicidi = Sp. Pg. 
decidido, pp., used iu the same way.] 1. Free 
from ambiguity or uncertainty ; unmistakable ; 
unquestionable : as, a decided improvement. 

I find much cause to reproach myself that I have lived 
so long, and have given no decided and public proofs of my 
Itelng a Christian. F. Henry, In Wirt's Sketches. 

2. Kosolute; determined; free from hesitation 
or wavering : as, a decided character. 

A politic caution, a guarded ciroumspectiou, were among 
the ruling principles of our forefathers In their most de- 
cided conduct. Burke. 


dochana (de-ohUrm'), V. t. [< OF. deacharmer, 
decharmer, P. dicharmer, < des-, de-, priv., 4- 
charmer, charm ; see charm}.] To remove the 
spell or enchantment of ; disenchant. 

Notwithstanding the help of physick, he was suddenly 
cured by deeharming the witchcraft. Harvey. 

d^chauSS^ (dfi-sho-sa'), a. [F., pp. of dichaua- 
aer, take off one’s shoes, make bare, < from, 
away, + chausaer, shoe, < chauaae, a shoe. < L. 
calceua, a shoe.] In her,', (a) iMsmemoered 
and the different parts represented as sepa- 
rated from one another by a little distance : said 
of an animal used as a bearing: as, a lion di- 
chausai, (b) Without claws : said of an animal 
used as a bearing : a term of French heraldry, 
sometimes used m English. 

Also demembered. 

decheerfolt (de-cher'fld), a. [Irreg. < de- priv. 
-h che^fiil.] Not cheerful; sad; depressed; 
gloomy. 


«Syn.l. Decided, Di!CMtiv% Indiaputahle, undeniable, cer- 
tain, poeitlve, abaulute. Decided and dechtive are aome- 
timea confounded, but are dlatinct, decided being pasalvo 
and decitioe active. A decided victory is a real, unmistaka- 
ble victory i tt ilecieive victory U one that decides the loaue 
of the campaign. The battle of Bull Run ended In a de- 
cided victory, but not a itecieiee one : the victory at Water- 
loo was both decided and decisive. Compare a decided gn- 
awer with a decisive one. The dilference la the same aa 
between definite and definitive. .See definite. 

He had marked preferences, and . . . his oninlona were 
aa decided aa hla prejudices. Edinburgh Esv. 

'Ilie sentence of superior Judges is final, decisive, and ir- 
revocable. Blaekstone. 

All the most eminent men, . . . Hampden excepted, were 
inclined to half measures. ITiey dreaded a decietve victory 
almost as much as a decisive overthrow. 

Macaulay, Hallam'a Const. Hbt. 

S. Unhesitating. 

decidedly (de-si 'ded-li), adv. In a decided or 
determined manner: clearly; indisputably; in 
a manner to preclude doubt. 

While tasting something deci'dedfv bitter, aweetneib can- 
not be thought of. H. Spencer, Frin. of JPsy^L, 1 08. 



daddedneu (d^-ai'ded-nes), n. The state of 
being decided. 

dacidimentt (do-Bld'meut), n. {;< decide 4- 
-weni.] The act of deci’diug; decuiioQ. 

Fie, ilKiiiur ! there he times, luiil term* ol honour 
To ar((Uo tliese thiiiKe in, lieckUmurUi ubie 
To speak ye nolile gentlemen, ways punctual, 

And to the lifu of credit ; yon'ro too rawed. 

Fletcher (and another), Loro'g Tll^iinage, 11. 1. 

deddencet (dea'i-dous). ». [< L. tkciden{t-)ti, 
ppr. of deciders, full off, fall down, < dc- + co- 
dere, full : see cadencs and decay.} A falling off. 

Mon ol)8ervinK the decidence at the tliorn do fall upon 
the conceit that it annually rottetli away, oitd successively 
reneweth again. Sir T. Browne, Vulg. Err. 

decider (d^si'dfer), n. One who decides ; one 
who or that which determines a cause or con- 
test. 

I dare not take vpon me to bo umpire and decider of those 
many altercations among Chronulugers. 

I'urehat, Tilgrimogu, p. 71. 

doddingly (de-sl'ding-li), adv. In a deciding 
manner; decisively. 

UutHerodotuswlio wrote his [Uoiner'sl llfohath cleared 
this point : . . . and so decvUtuily coneludeth, ole. 

Sir T. Browne, Vulg. Err., vll. 18. 

deddua (dS-sid'u-li), w. [NL., sc. memhrana, 
the membrane that falls off, fern, of L. de- 
oidum, that falls do«’u: see deciduous,} In 
physiol., a membrane arising from alteration of 
the upper layer of the mucous membrane of the 
Uterus, after the reception into the latter of the 
impregnated ovum, tne name being given to it 
because it is discharged at partuntiou. At an 
early stage of the development of the human ovum the 
decidua exldbits a tlireefold division : a layer immediate- 
ly lining the uterine cavity, called tlie decidua vera (true 
decidua); a second layer, immediately investing the em- 
bryo, called tile deeidua reflexa (turned-back decidua) ; 
and a third layer, or rather a special development of part 
of the deeidvM vera, called the decidua terotina (late de- 
cidua). 

deddoal (d^-sid'fi-al), a. [< decidua + -ah] 
Of or pertaining to' the decidua. 

Ha/H4nary (d^-sid'v 

duotis) + E. -ary.} Fa 
away; deciduous. [Bare.] 

The shwlding of the decidnary margins may compared 
With the shedding by very young liirds of their down. 

Darurin, Descent of Man, 11. 77. 

Dedduata (d^-sid-u-a'th), n. pi. [NL., ueut. 
pi. of deciduatus: see tieciduate.} One of the 
two major divisions (tho other being Nott-dc- 
dduata) into which inonodelphous mammals 
have been divided. See the extract. 


daddoary (d^-sid'iji-a-ri), a. r< L. deciduus (see 
dedduot^) + E. -nr^.] Falling off; drop])ing 


In the Deciduata ... the superHolal layer of tlie mu- 
cous meinhraiie of the uterus undergoes a s|>ecial modltl- 
oatlon, and unites . . . with the villi develutied from the 
chorion of the foitii* ; and, at birtli, this decidual and ma- 
ternal part of tho placenta Is thrown off along with the 
foetus, the mucous membrane of the uterus . . . being re- 
generated during, and after, eacli pregiianey. 

Huxley, Anat. Vert., p. 282. 
deddoate (de-sid'u-at), a. [< NL. deciduatus, 
having a decidua, < decidua, a decidua ; sec de- 
cidua.] 1. Having a decidua or a deciduous 
placenta; pertaining to or having tho charac- 
ters of the Deciduata. — 2. Being deciduous, as 
a placenta. 

deddtli^ (des-i-du'i-ti), n. [< deciduous + 
-ity.l Deciduousness". JKeith. J'Kare.] 
deddaons (de-sid'u-us), a. [=5 F. ddcida = 8p. 
deoiduo, < L. deciduus, that falls down, < deci- 
dere, fall down, < de, down, + cadere, fall : see 
decay.] Falling or liable to fall, especially after 
a definite period of time ; not perennial or per- 
manent. 

There is mueli tliat is deciduous In books, liiit ail that 
gives them a title to rank as literature In tlie liighest 
sense is perennial. 

Lowell, Among my Books, 1st ser., p. 177. 


dedgram, dedgramma (des'i-gram), n. {< F. 

dioi^amme *= Bp. decigramo r= Pg. decigrammo 
= It. deoigramma, < L. deeUmtis), tenth, + NL. 
gramma, gram.] In the metric system, a weight 
of one tenth of a gram, equal to 1.64 grains 
troy. 

decUt dedle (des'il), n. r=s F. deoil s It. decile, 
irreg. < L. deeimus, tenth, < decern ss E. ten.] 
An aspect or position of two planets when they 
are a tenth part of the zodiac (36°) distant from 
each other. 

dedliter. decilitre (des'l-is-tfir), n. [< P. <M- 
eilitre = Sp. decilitro = Pg. It. tleeilitro, < L. deei- 
mus, tenth, + NL. litra, uter: see liter.] In the 
metric system, a measure of capacity equal to 
one tenth of a liter, or 3.62 English fluidounoes, 
or 3.38 United States iluidounces. 

decillion (df-sil'ypn). «. [Irreg. < L. decern, ten, 
+ E. (iM)tfftoM.] 1. According to English nota- 
tion, a million involved to the tenth power, be- 
ing a unit with sixty ciphers uimexea. — 2. Ac- 
cording to the modem French notation, which 
is also used in the United Btaios, a thousand in- 
volved to tho eleventh power, being a unit with 
thirty-three ciphers annexed. [Owing to thu am- 
biguity resulting from tho partial adoption of the second 
meaning, tliU and similar words (except miUion) are prac- 
tical ly disused.] 

ddcillionth (de-sil'yonth), a. and «. [< decil- 
lion + -ffi.] 1. a. Pertaining to a decillion; 
having the magnitude or position of one of a 
tlccillion equal parts. 

II. «. The quotient of unity divided by a do- 
cillion; one of a decillion equal parts. 

decima (des'i-mft), «. ; pi. decima (-me). [< L. 
decimus, tenth; 'see decimal.] 1. In music: (a) 
An interval of ton diatonic degrees, being an 
octave and a third, (h) An organ-stop whoso 
pipes sound a tenth above tho kep struck. — 
2. A Spanish money : the tenth of a real vel- 
lon, or about 6 cents in United States money. 

decimal (des'i-mal), a. and n. [< OF. decimal, 
F. decimal =s Sp. Fg. decimal =: It. decimole ss D. 
decimaal = G. Dan. Sw. decimal, < ML. decima- 
lis, < L. decimus, tenth, < decern = E. ten : see 
ten.] I, a. 1. Pertaining to the tenth or to tens; 
proceeding by tens. — 2. Relating to tithes. 

Hegulatlng the jurisdiction of F.uclv8iastieul Courts in 
causes testamentary, decimal, and iiialrimouial. 

Ueylin, Ulst. Vresbyturians, p. 460. 
Decimal arlttametlO,theordtnary method of arithmetical 
cifioulatioii by the Arabic notation. The term is sometimes 
restricted to the calculation with decimals.— Decimal 
currency. Soo currstum.— Decimal fraction, a frac- 
tion whose denominator fa a power of 10. So long as the 
quantity la conceived as having a [arwer of 10 for Its de- 
nominator it is properly and usually called a decimal 
fraction, however it may o« written. Tne ordinary method 
of writing It is by prefixing to the numerator (used alone) 
a dot (tho decimal point) with a number of seros suffi- 
cient to make the number of places in the numerator 
equal to that in the denominator, less one. Thus, A, = 
-1. jin “ -01. isVn " -001, etc. ; 2H1, = 2.00, oto. Soo ll. - 
Declinal measure, any measure bcluiiKing to a decimal 
lystem.— Decimal notation, a system of writing num- 
bers depending on powers of 10, especially the ordinary 
system by means of nine digits and a cipher. The system 
In an Imperfect form, wautlng the 0 (the places being pre- 
served by ruled coluinnaX is believed to have been in- 
vented in India, and is explained in tho Latin geometry 
uf Bofithlus (died almut A. u. 625). The genuluouess both 
of the passage and of the entire work has been much dis- 
puted, but is now more usually conceded. The system 
was, uowever, entirely disuseil in Europe until (liavlag 
been completed by the Invention of the o) it was relntru- 
iluced through the Arabians (by whom it (s called the In- 
dian notation), being first systematically explained la the 
work of Leonardo da Pisa, almnt 1200. The extension of 
the system to fractious was accomplished much later. See 
II. — Dcdmal aumoratloil, any system of naming num- 
bers by taking them tn multiples and powers of 10. Such 


preision it called a eireulating deoimal. But ttiSM dis 
tinettons are not commonly observed with strtotuess. A 
circulating decimal is denoted by means of dots over the 
first and last figures of the recurring period. Thus, !>, 
o.olsfi, that is, 0.0185186186, etc. 

decimalism (des'i-mal-izm), n. [< decimal + 
-ism.] The theory or system of a deoimal no- 
tation or .division, as of numbers, currency, 
weights, etc. 

deoimalist (des'i-m^-ist), n. [< decimal 4 -tef.] 
One who employs or advocates computation or 
numoration by tens. 

Of course all these fifteens and sixties were objeotion- 
able to tlic pure dednuUuit. The Engineer, LXV. 8,h. 

decimalization (des^i-mal-i-za'shgn), n. The 
act of reducing or causing to conform to the 
decimal system. 

When the decimalization of English money m 


decimalize (des'i-mal-iz), v. f.; pret. and pp. 
decimalized, ppr. dccimaliging. [< decimal 4 
-ige.] To reduce to the decimal system: as, to 
decimalize currency, weights, measures, etc. 
decimally (des'i-mal-f), adv. By tens; by 
means of decimals. 

decimate (desT-mat), V. t. ; pret. and pp. deci- 
mated, ppr. deeimatitig. [C L. decimatns, pp. 
of decimarc (> F. ddcimer = Sp. (obs.) Pg. deci- 
mar = It. decimare = D. dectmeren = G. deci- 
miren =; Dan. decimcrc = Sw. decimera), select 
tho tenth by lot (for punishment), pajf tithes, 
< decimus, tenth: see decimal.] If. To take 
the tenth part of or from ; tithe. 

I liavc heard you arc as poor as a deeinutted Cavalier 
(referring to Cromwell's 10 per cent. Income-tax on Cava- 
liers), and had not one foot of land in ail the wnrhl. 

Jjiy/den, Wild (iullant, 11. 2, 
2. To select by lot and put to death every tenth 
man of : as, to decimate a captured army or a 
body of prisoners or mutineers (a barbarity oc- 
casionally practised in antiquity). 

Ood sometimes deeinuites or tlUics delinquent persons, 
and they die for a common crime, according as Clod hatli 
cast tliclr lot in tlie decrees of predestiiiation. 

Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. 1836), I. 280. 
8. Loosely, to destroy a great but indefinite 
number or proportion of: as, tho inhabitants 
were decimated by fever ; the troops were deci- 
mated by the enemy’s lire. 

It [England] liad decimated Itself for a question which 
invnlved'uo principle, and led tn no result. 

Froude, lllit. Eng. 

decimation (des-i-ma'shpn), It. [b= F. dtScima- 
tioH =r I'g. decintu^o ~ It. dccimazione, < L. 
decimatio{n-). < decimare, decimate: see deci- 
mate.] If. Atitliing; specifically, an income- 
tax of 10 per cent, levied on the Cavaliers by 
Cromwell. — 2. A selection of every tenth by 
lot, as for punishment, etc. 

By decimation, and a titlied death, 

. . . take tliou thu destin’d tenth. 

Shak., T. of A., v. 6. 

And the whole anny had cause to enquire into their 


Bpeoifically — (a) In hot. : (1) Falling oil at maturity or at the 
end of the season, as petals, leaves, fruit, etc. : in distinc- 
tion from fitgaeunui or eaducoue organs, wlilch fall soon 
alter their apiiearance, and from pereistent or wrmanent, 
or, as applied to leaves, from evergreen. (2) Losing tho foli- 
age every year: ss, deciduonn trees. (6) In tool. : (1) Fall- 
ing olf at a certain stage of an animal s existence, as the 
hMr, boms, and teeth of certain animals. (2) Losing cer- 
tain parts regularly and periodically, or at certain stages 
or ages: as, a deciduous insect.— DeddUOUS OttiPfi or 
pleoea of the mandibles, lu entom., appendages, one on 
the outer side or end of each mandible, which are gener- 
ally lost soon after tlie insect attains the imago state, leav- 
ing scars. They are found In a single family of rhynenoph- 
urous Coleoptera, the OttorAi/ncAufc*.— DecldUOUI denti- 
tion. Bee den/tfton.— Deoidnona inaeots, those insects 
that cast off the wings after copulation, as the females 
of ants and termites.— Doddaouzmemoruu. Seette- 
eidua. 

deddaooz&ezs (de-aid'p-us-neB), ». The qual- 
ity of being deeiduouB. 


, count. 

—Dedinal Place, the position of a figure In decimal 
notation.— Decimal pomt, a dot separating the whole 
part from tho fractional part of an expression in decimal 
notation. Tho decimal point appears to have been first 
used by Napier (Construatio, Ifilfi): the writing of It above 
the line by Newton. Sec II.— DodZOBl Bjrstem, any 
system of measurement or of counting whose units are 
powers of 10 ; especially, tho metric system (which see, 
under metric), 

n. n. An expression denoting a decimal 
fraction by an extension of the deoimal nota- 
tion. A dot, called the dseinutl point, being placed to 
the right of the units' place, figures are written to the 
right of It, the first place in passing to the right being 
appropriated to tenths, the second to hundredths, etc. 
'Hius, 109820.3 is the same os 199820^ ; 1998-2.03 Is the same 
asl99S2,j),;andl.99820SUtbesamea8lM^. (Seedsm. 
mat fraction, above.) The invention of decimals Is usu- 
ally attributed to Stevlnns (168S). In bis notation a mixed 
number, for example 1908^, which is now written 1998- 
.908, would have been written 1098(0)8(1)0(2)8(8)! The doct- 
or on the line.— Reonrrtng dOtdmaL a decimal Tn which 
after a oertidn point the dwta are oonunoally repeated. If 
there la but one reouning figure^ the expreaaion la called 


a rspsaUng Asatmali; if ti 


D ona Uie ez> 


3. The destruction of a great but indefinite 
number or proportion of people, as of an army 
or of the inhabitants of a country ; a beavy loss 
of life. 

declinator (des'l-ma-tor), w. r= P. dicimateur 
= It. deeimatore ; as decimate 4 -or.] One who 
or that which decimates. 

dedme (de-sem' ), «. [= F. dicime, a tenth, tithe, 
decime (in older form disme, dime, > E. dime), < 
L. decimus. tenth : see decimal and dime.] A 
French coin, the tenth of a franc, or about 2 
United States cents. 

dedmestrial (des-i-mes'tri-al), a. [< L. decern, 
= E. ten, 4 -mestris, adj.'iorm in oomp. of 
mensis, a month, q. v. Cf. semester.] Consist- 
ing of or containing ten mouths. [Bare.] 

Tlie deeimestrial year still survived long after regal gov- 
ernment had ceased. 

W. Smith, Diet, (ireek and Rom. Antiq., p. 192. 

dedmeter (des'i-me-t6r), ». [< P. d^dmitre (> 
Sp, dedmetro = Pg. dedmetro), < L. deci-mus, 
tenth, 4 F. mitre = E. meter^.] In the metric 
system, a measure of length equal to the tenth 
part of a meter, or 3.937 inches. A square deci- 
meter is equal to 16,6 square inches, and a decimeter 
cube, or liter; is 01 cubic inches, equal to 0.88 imperial 
quart or l.OM United States (wine) quarts. 

dedmo (des'i-mo; Sp. pron. da’th6-m6), n. [Sp. , 
< L. dedmus, tenth: see dedmal.] In Spanish 
reckonings (a) The tenth part of a peso or dol- 
lar. (b) The tenth part of an onoia or onaoe. 



dMiaiola 

dedmolA (de$M-in51), «. [< L. deeem, ten.] In 
miisie, a group of ten notes which are to be 
played in the time of eight or of four notes, 
inarked by a phrase-mark or curve inclosing 
I lie notes and including the figure 10. Also 
called decupM. 

decimo-sexto (des'i-mo-seks'to), n. See sexto- 

ilcdmo. 

declnerf, w. Same as deoemer, 
decipher (d9-8i'f6r), v, t. [After OF. dechiffrer, 
I’, dechiffrer = 8p. deaeifirar =s Pg. decifrar = 
It. dedfiarc, deciferar^ dicifrarc, dioiferare, < 
ML. dechiffrare (after P.), *deeifrare, decipher, 
< dc- + cifra, cipher: see cipher. 'i 1. To inter- 
pret by the use of a key, as something written 
111 cipher; make out by discovering the key to. 

ZelniaiiH, that had the character in her heart, coultl 
easily deeipher it. Sir P. Sidtiep. 

The virtues of them lolphcrt], whereby they arc to be 
preferred, are three ; that they be not labnrioua to write 
and read; that they bo impoaalhle to decipher ; and In 
aoino caaea, that they bo without auapioioii. 
ffneon. Advancement of lasarulnt; (original Enaliah ed.), 
[Worka, fn. 402. 

2. To succeed in reading, as what is written in 
obscure, partially obliterated, or badly formed 
characters. 

They (Wycherley’a manuacripta] were ao full of orasiirea 
and Interlineatlona that no printer could decipher them. 

, Macaulay, Leigh Hunt. 

3. To discover or explain the meaning of, as 
of something that is obscure or difficult to be 
traced or understood. 

I could not help deciphering gomothing In hi* face above 
hia condition. Sterne, Trlatram .Shandy. 

Ail races which have long wandered and fouglit have be- 
come cumpoHito to a degree iiaat deciphering. 

./. Fieke, Evolutionlat, p. 103. 

4. To describe or delineate. 

Could I give you a lively repreaentatlon of guilt and 
liurrur on this hand, and paint out eternal wrath and de- 
cipher eternal vengeance on the other, then might I ahew 
you the condition of a sinner hearing himself denied by 
f’hrlat. South. 

6t. To find out; detect; discover; reveal. 

What ’a the newaV -■ 

Tliat you are both decipher'd, that's the news, 

For villains mark'd with rape. Shak., Tit, Ami., Iv. 2. 
I have spoke wltii her, and we have a nay-word, how to 
know one another. 1 come to her In white and cry “ mum 
she cries “ budget and by that we know one another. 
. . . But what needs either your “mum,” or her “bud- 
get"? the white will decipher her well enough. 

SAak., M. W. of W., v. 2. 

6t, To write in cipher ; conceal ly means of a 
cipher or other disguise. [Bure. ] 

To bo plain with you, 1 am the very man deciphered in 
his book, uudur the name of Venator. 

Cotton, in Walton's Angler, li. 226. 
=8yn. 1-3. To interpret, make out, unravel, 
deciphert (de-sl'fir), ». [< decipher, 
description. ‘ 


deeUwt, e. t. [< L. dectous, pp. of deciders, de- 
cide : sec decide, and of. eondse, incise, etc.] To 
decide; settle; determine. 


t-.] 


agrees exactly with tliis great prelate, sometime Lord 
Keeper of the Ureat Heal. 

Sp. Uacket, Al.p, Willlains, II. 220. 

decipherable (d^m'fer-a-bl), a. [= F. dt^chif- 

fraole =r 8p. descifrable; as decipher + -able.] 
i'apable of being deciphered or interpreted, 

.Siinie of tlie letters seized at Mr. ('olemau's are not dc- 
ciphe.rable by all or any of the keys finind. 

Preface to Letter! on Popieh Plot. 

decipherer (d^-si'fer-er), ». One who interprets 
what is written in ciphers, or roads ’ ‘ 


written obscurely. 


3 what is 
■e well managed, there be mui- 


There are a sort of those narrow-eyed decipherers . . . 
that will extort strange and al>stnise raeaninm out of any 
subject. B. Jonion, Every Man out of Ills Humour. 

decipherment (d§-8i'f6r-ment), «. [= F. d^- 
chiffrement; as decipher + -W«<.] The act of 
deciphering; interpretation. 

They |the Assyrian talilets exhumed by Layard and 
Snilth] are now among the eollectlons of the llritish Mu- 
seum, and their dsefpAmitenf isthrowiiiga new and strange 
liglit on the cosmogony and religions of the early East. 

Dawson, Origin of World, p. 11). 

dedpia (dS-sip'i-ft), «, [NL., < decivitm, q. v.] 
The oxid of deoipium. Its formula is doubtful, 
being either DpO or DpoOs- Its properties are 
not yet fully ascertained. 

decipinm (af-sip'i-um), «. [NL., irreg. < L, 
dmpcrc, deceive: see deceive,] Chemical sym- 
bol, Dp; atoniic weight, 106 if the oxid is DpO, 
or 171 if,, as is likely, the oxid Is DpoOa. A snb- 
»tMoe found in the samarskite of North Carolina, and 
wa to be a nietaUio element intermediate In character 
betwMn the metals of the cerium and yttrium groups. 
Its salts are oolorieea. l%e acetate crystulUoe eaaUy. 


No man more profoundly dlscusseth or more fynnly 
eiseth the vse of ceremonies. J. Udall, Pret. to Matthew. 

decision (d^sizh'on), n. [< OF, decision, F. 
decision = 8p. decision =s Pg. decisSo = It, deci- 
sions, < L. decisio(n-), < deddere, out off, decide : 
see decide.] If. The act of separating or cut- 
ting off ; detachment of a part ; excision. 

The essence of God Is Incorporeal, spiritual, and Indlvl- 
sable ; and tlierefore his nature is really coiiimiinicated, 
not by dertvatiun or decision, Imt by a total and plenary 
communication. Bp. Pearson, Expos, of Creed, 11. 

2. Determination, as of a contest or an event ; 
end. Its of a straggle; arbitrament; as, the de- 
cision of a battle by arms. 

Wlien the Contract is broken, and tliere is no third Per- 
son to Judge, Umn the Decision is by Arms. 

Selden, Table-Talk, p. 116. 
Tlielr arms arc to tlie last decision lieiit, 

And fortune labours with the vast intent. Dryden. 

3. Determination, as of a question or a doubt ; 
final judgment or opinion in a case which has 
boon under deliberation or discussion : as, the 
decision of the Supreme Court. 

What shall flnalty be done with Spain respecting the 
Mississippi'/ becomes an interesting question, and one 
pressing on us fur a decision. 

Monroe, In Bancroft's Hist. Const., I. 610. 

Her clear and biued limbs 
O’erthwartod with the brazen-headed spear 
Upon her pearly shoulder leaning oold. 

The while, above, her full and earnest eye 
Over her snow-cold breast and angry cheek 
Kept watch, waiting decision. Tennyson, (Enone. 

4. A resolution ; a fixing of a purpose in the 
mind. — 6, The quality of being decided ; abil- 
ity to form a settled purpose ; ' prompt detenni- 
nation: as, a man of dwistow. - Fifty Deoltloni, 
the ttnal disposition l>y Justinian of fifty inieations con- 
cerning which the authorities on Roman law were not 
agreed. Tliey were made A. D. 62U-.’IO, and were embod- 
ied In tile new (or revised) Code of J iistlnian. = SyXL 2 and 
3. Decision, Perdiet, Iteport, Judgment, Decree, Order, Ad. 
judication. In law tlie following distinctions are usual : 
A decision is the determination of an issue by a Judge 
or court ; a verdict, by a Jury ; a report, one submitted to 
the court by a referee, master, or auditor ; a fudgment, de- 
cree, or order, the formal entry or document embodying 
tlie detcrmiiiutloii : adjudication Is generally used In con- 
nection with the effect of a jiiditmcnt, decree, or order in 
settling the question. — 8. Decision, Determination, Reso- 
lution. Decision is tlie quality of being aide to make up 
one's mind promptly, clearly, ati<l firmly as to wliat sliaU 
be douu and tlio way to do it. Determination is tlie set- 
tling upon some line of action with a fixed purpose to stick 
to it ; it is somewhat nearer tlian the otliers to doggedness, 
and sometimes approaches obstinacy. Determination may 
be negative, as not to do a thing, but resolution is gener- 
ally positive or active ; Itoften liiiplies more courage than 
the ottiers, and is otherwise more high-minded, lint these 
words are often used interchaiigeably. 

Unity, secrecy, decision are the qualities whlcli military 
arraugcmeiits require. Macaulay, Uallam's Const. Hist. 

When the force of liabit Is added, the determination be- 
comes invincible, and seems to assume rank witli the great 
laws of nature. Foster, Decision of Character, ii. 

We Cl 
are totally 
lution and vigor. 

decisional (de-nizh'on-al), a. [< decision + -al,] 
Pertainiug or relating to a decision ; authori- 
tative. [Rare.] 

These opinions of the minority can have no decisional 
effect. Kneyc. Brit., XVI. 508. 

decisiye (d^-si'siv), o. and n. [< OF. decisif, 
F, ddeisif = 8p. Pg. It. decisivo, < L. dccisus, 
pp. of deddere, decide: see decide.] I. a. 1. 
fiaving the power or quality of determining a 
qiiostion, doubt, contest, event, etc. ; final ; cou- 
musive ; putting an end to controversy : as, the 
opinion of the court is decisive on the question. 

He is Inclined to substitute rapid moveineiits and deci- 
sive engagements lor the languid and dilatory operations 
of Ids countrymen. Macaulay, Machlavelll. 

I n each now threat of faction the ballot has been, beyond 
expectation, right and decisive,. 

Fmerson, Fortune of the Republic. 

Only when a revolution in circumstances is atonoe both 
marked and permanent, dues a decisive alteration of char- 
acter follow. //. .V]i«neer, Social Statics, p. 462. 

2. Marked by decision or prompt determination, 
strong and decisive the reply I gave. 

OaWw, Works, VII. 92. 
Decisive abetraotlon. See abstraction. = Byu. Decided, 
Decisive. See decided. 

n. n. A decisive thing. [Rare.] 

It was evidently the conduct of the Spaniards, not their 
annes, which was Oie deoudee here. 


(todliyeness (df-sPsiY-nes), n. 1. The quality 
of ending doubt, controversy, or the like ; oon- 
oluslveness.— 2. The state of being marked by 
decision or prompt determination i as, decisive- 
ness of character. 

dedsory (de-sl'sp-ri), o. [< F. dddsoire = Sp. 
Pg. deciaorio, < L. deciaus, pp. of deddere, de- 
cide: see decide.] Decisive. [Rare.] 
dedstore (d08-i-8t5r')» «- [< F. dddstdre, < L. 
dedmus, tenth, + F. atire : see atere,] In the 
metric system, a cubic measure, equal to the 
tenth part of a stere, or 3.532 cubic feet. 


dedtizenize (de-sit'i-zn-iz), v. t . ; pret. and pp, 
dedticenised, ppr. decitizenmng, [< de-priv. + 
dtisen 4- -i^e.J To deprive of citizenship ; dis- 


lAmba 


ilsh 


dzddyely (df-si'siv-li), adv. In a conclusive 
manner; in a manner to end deliberation, con- 
troversy, doubt, or contest. 


franchise. 

dedvllize (dS-siv'l-llz), r. t. ; pret. and pp. de- 
dvilized, ppr. dedvilizing. [= F. dSdviliaer; 
as de- priv. + dviUzc.] To reduce or degrade 
from a civilized to a wilder or more savage state. 

We have Imt to imagine ourselves de-civilized—to sup- 
pose faculty decreasea, knowledge lost, language vague, 
criticism and skepticism absent, to understand how in- 
evltaiily the primitive man conceives as real the dream- 
personages we know to be Ideal. 

U. Spencer, Prin. of Sociol.,| 71. 

deck (dek), V. t. [< ME. decken (rare), < MD. 
decken, D. dekken = MLG. decken, LGl. dekken 
= OHG, decchan, MHG. G. decken = OFries. 
thekka = Dan. deskke (after LG.), prop, tatkke =s 
8w. tdeka = leel, thekkja = A8. tneccan, E. 
thatch, dial, thack, theak, cover; see thatch, v. 
Deck 18 thus a doubled derived from the D. 
and LG., of tho native E. thatch. The alleged 
AH. *deecan, *ge-deccan, to which deck is gener- 
ally referred, are misreadings for theccan, ge- 
theccan. Q:t.deck,n.] 1. To cover ; overspread ; 
invest; especially, to array or clothe with 
something resplendent or ornamental ; adorn ; 
embellish ; set out : as, to deck one's self for a 
wedding ; she was decked with jewels. 

They deck it [an image] with silver and gold. Jer. x. 4. 
Wliether to deck with clouds the uncolour'd sky. 

Or Wet tho thirsty eartli wltli fulling showers. 

Milton, P. L., V. ISO. 
The dew with spangles decked the ground. Dryden. 
When, with new force, slie aids her conquering tyes. 
And beauty decks with oil tliat beauty buys. Crabbe. 

2. Nniit,, to furnish with or as with a deck, as 
a vessel. 

At last it was concluded to decks liieir long boat with 
their ship hatches. 

Quoted In CopL John Smith’s True Travels, II, 122. 

3. In mining, to load or unload (tho cars or tubs) 
upon the cage. — 4. [Of. deck, n., 5,] To dis- 
card. Grose. ssByn, 1. Ornttwent, Decorate, etc. See 
adorn. See also list under decorate. 

deck (dek), «. [< MD. decke, D. dek, cover, 
deck, = OFries. thekke = LG. decke =s OHG. 
decchi, decki, also decha, MHG. G. decke, cover, 
G. deck, deck, = 8w. ddek = Dan. dtek (after 
LG.), deck; from the verb: see deck, v,, and 
cf. thatch, n.l If. A covering; anything that 
serves as a sheltering cover. 


Quoted in Capt. John Smith's True Travels, I. 18S. 
2. An approximately horizontal platform or 
floor extending from side to side of a ship or of a 
part of a ship, as of a deck-house, and supported 
by beams and carlines, in wooden ships the deck la 
formed of planks about three inches wide and three inches 
thick, spiked to the beams and carlinea ; in Iron ships It 
is formed of iron plating riveted to the beams and Ord- 
ers and generally covered with wooden planking. An 
armored deck is protected liy Iron or steel plating. The 
spar-ilcek is the upper deck of tliose wliich extend from 
stem to stern ; the main deck is the deck immediately 
below the spar-deck in a double-decked ship ; the o«ar- 
ter-deck is that part of the spar-deck which la abaft 
the mainmast; the topgallant forecastle-deck is a short 
deck aiiove tho spar-deck in the forward iiart of the 
ship, generally extending as far aft aa the foremaat. In 
a man-of-war the berth-deck la the deck below the gun- 
deck, where tlie mesa-lockers and -tables are placed, and 
where tlie lianimocks are slung. The grm-deek is the 
deck of a man-of-war where the battery is carried ; in 
old llne-of-battle ships, where guns were carried on three 
decks below the spar-deck, they were called respectively 
the upper, middle, and lower guu<leck, A flush deck Is a 
apar-ueck clear from stem to ^rn of houses or other en- 
cumbrances. The term half -deck was formerly applied to 
the after part of the deck next lielow the spar-deck, and 
forward of tho cabin bulkhead. Tho hurricanc-deek is 
the upper tight deck of aide-wheel paaseuger-steamera. 
The orlop-deck ia lielow tlie berth-deck, and is where the 
cables were formerly stowed. The poop-dtek is the after 
port of the ship, over the cabin, when the cabin la oa lha 
spar-deck. l1ie turtle-deck or turtle-backed deck is ao 
called from its resemblance to the back of a turtie, and la 
a convex deck extending a short distance aft from the 
stem of an ocean steamer to shed the water in a head sea ; 
In many Iron steamships of rscent model there ia a similar 
arrangement on the stem. In rlver-ateamera In the United 
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BUitM the botUf-iUek U the deck on which the hoilen are 
ouTled. A eatnhertd dtek i« e deck arched ao aa to be 
higher In the middle than at the atem or ateni — the op- 
pMte ol the uaual practice. 

I hoardid the klng'a ahip ; now on the beak, 

Now in the waist, the deek, b» every cabin, 

I flam'd amazement. Shak., Tempeat, i. 2. 

8 . In mining, the platform of the cage; that 
part of the cage on which the cars stand or the 
men ride. Cages are sometimes built with as 
many as four decks. — 4f. A pile of things laid 
one upon another ; a heap ; a store ; a file, as of 
cards or papers. 

And for a song I have 
A paper-tdurror, who, on all oocaalona, 

For all tiniea and all aeasona, hath such trinkets 
Heady in tlic deck. Maeeinger, Onardlan, 111. 8. 
6. A pack of cards containing only those ne- 
cessary to j>lay any given game t as, a euchre 
deck; a bozique deck. 

Well, If 1 chance hut once to get the deck. 

To (leal about and shuOle ns I would. 

Sulimue, Emi>trour the Txirkt (1688). 
6. That part of a pack which remains aft<»r the 
deal, and from which cards may be drawn 
during the course of the game. 

Willies he thought to steal the single ten. 

The king waa slyly Anger'd from tlie iJeek. 

Hhnk., 8 Hell. VI., v. 1- 
Cold deck, a pack of cards aasorted or arranged in a 
known way. [(jsmhlcrs' slang. ] - Offloer Of the deck. 
See o^r.— On deck, on hand ; ready for action or duty ; 
hence, in boee-ball, next at tlie bat; having tlie right or 
privilege of batting next. — Protective deck, In a war- 
ship, a steel deuk several inches In maximum thickness, 
extending throughout the lengtii of the ship below the 
water-line.— To clear the decks, to prepare a ship of 
warfor action.— To sweep the deck or the decks, (a) To 
dash violently over or along the <lec'k of a vessel, as a great 
wave or the fire of an enemy's guns, currying everytliliig 
before it. (6) To command every part of the deck, aa with 
small anna, from the tops of an attacking vessel. («) To 
take off or carry sway all the stakes on a card-table ; lienoe, 
generally, to gain everytliliig. 
d6Ck-b6ain(dek'bem)^ n. A strong transverse 
beam of timber or iron stretchiug across a 
ahip from side to side, in order to support the 
decK and retain the sides at their proper dis- 
tance. 

deck-bridge (dek'brij), n. A bridge in which 
the roadway is laid upon the top of the truss: 
opposed to bottom-road or througn bridge. Also 
called top-road bridge. 

deck-cargo (dek'kkr'go), n. Cargo stowed on 
^e deck of a vessel; a dock-loud, 
deck-cleat (dek'klet), n. A cleat fastened to a 
deck. 

deck-collar (dok'kol'^^r), «. The collar or ring 
whioli linos the hole m the roof of a railroad- 
car, through which the stovo-pipo passes, 
decked (dekt), p. a, 1. Dressed; adorned. — 
2. Furnished with a deck or decks : as, a three- 
deeked ship. — 3. In her., edged or purfled with 
another color: thus, the feathers of a bird of 
one tincture are decked of another tincture. 
Also marguett4. 
deckel, n. Seo deckle. 

decker (dek'6r), «. [=5 D. dekker (tafeldekker, 
driedekker) = 0. decker = l>a,n, dwkker (in comp. 
iaffeldcekker, tredwkker) = Sw. tdekare; as deck 
+ -er^. Cf. tbatcher.'] 1. One who or that 
which decks or adorns; a coverer; as, a table- 
^cker. — 2. A vessel that has a deck or decks: 
as, a tyro-decker. [Only in composition.] 
deck-feather (dek'feVH'Or), n. deo feather. 
deck-flat (dek' flat), n. See^f. 
deck-hand (dek'hand), n. A person regularly 
employed as a laborer on the deck of a vessel, 
deck-head (dek'hed), n. A slipper limpet, or 


a belt of linen and oaoutohono placed on either 
side of the apron, to keep the pulp from spread- 
ing out laterally and making the paper wider 
than is desired, (h) The rough or raw edge 
of paper ; speoifioally. the ragged edge of hand- 
made paper, produced by the deckle, 
deckle-eoged (dek'l-ejd), a. See the extract. 
lieekU-edged. — This term has lately been adopted ill the 
advertisements uf ioxiks to indicate that the ecMS of the 
paper have not been cut or trimmed, ao that it is equiva- 
lent to the more ooiumon designation, “ rough-edged.” 

N. and Q., 7th sor., V. 227. 

deckle-strap (dek'l-strap), n. A strap used on 
paper-making maohiues to confine the flow of 
the pulp and to detenniue the width of the 
sheet. 

deck-load (dok'lod), n. Same as deck-cargo. 
deck-passage (dok'pas'aj), n. Conveyance of 
a passenger on the deck’of a vessel. 
deck'Paseenger (dek'pas'en-jCr), ». A passen- 
ger who pays for aooommbdation on the deck 
of a vessel. 

deck-pipe (dek'pip), n. An iron pipe through 
which the chain-cable is paid into the chaiu- 
lockor. 

deck-planking (dek'plang'king), n. Planking 
cut suitably for forming the deck of a vessel, 
deck-plate (dek'plat), n. A metallic plate 
placed about tho smoke-stack or the furnace 
of a marine engine, to protect the wood of the 
deck. 

deck-pnmp (dek'pump), n. A hand-pump used 
for washing decks. 

deck-sheet (dok'shSt), n. The sheet of a stud- 
ding-sail lef^ing directly to the deck, by which 
it is steadied until set. 

deck-stopper (dek'stop^Ar), n. A strong stop- 
per usea for securing the cable, 
deck-tackle (dek'tak'l), n. A heavy tackle 
used for hauling in cable, or for other purposes, 
deck-transom (dek'tran^sum), n. See transom. 
decl. -An abbreviation of declension. 
declaim (de-klam'), v. (X ME. declamen =s OF. 
declamer, E. eliclamer (> D. declameren = O. de- 
clamiren s= Dan. deklamere = Sw. dcklamera) = 


lioud dtclaimein on the 


- hepatt 

Of liberty, themselvee the elevee of Inst Ceupir, 
I have UtOe aympathy with deolaimer* about the rugrim 
Fathers, who look upon them all aa men of grand ooncep. 
tions and superhuman foresight. 

Louall, Among my Booki, lit ler., p, 280. 

deolamando (dek-l&-man'dd). [It., ppr. of de- 
clamare, < L. declamare, doclaim: see declaim.] 
In music, in a declamatory style. £. D. 
declamation (dek-l^m&'shqn), n. [s D. dccla- 
matie = G. declamation ss Dan. Sw. aeklamation, 
< F. declamation =s Sp. declamacion = Pg. decla- 
macSo = It. declamaeione, < L. declamano(n-), < 
rfccwwiarc, declaim : eeo declaim.] 1. The act 
or art of declaiming or making rhetorical ha- 
rangues in public ; especially, the delivery of 
a speech or an exercise in oratory or elocution, 
as by a student of a college, etc. : as, a public 
declamation; the art of declamation. 


Tlien crush'd by rules ami weaken’d as roiln'd, 

For years the power of tragedy decltii'd ; 

From hard to bant tho frigid caution crept 
Till declamation roar'd, wfiilo passion slept. 

Johnson, Drury Lane, Frol. 
Specifically — 2. In vocal music, the proper rhe- 
torical enunciation of the words, especially in 
recitative and in dramatic music,— 8, A pub- 
lic harangue or set speech ; an oration. 

The dcclamatioiisot the piilpitdeserlheil the sufferings of 
the saved souls in vmrgatory as Incalcnlably greater ihan 
were endured by the most wretched mortals upon eurtli. 

Lecky, Elirop. Morals, II. 247. 
4. Pompous, high-sounding verbiage in speech 
or writing; stilted oratory. 

Many of tlie finest passages in his iMllton's] controver- 
sial writings are sometimes spoken of, even iiy favourable 
Judges, as declamation. J. A. St. John. 

I «080 declamation may deceive the crowd. 

Story, Advice to a Young Lawyer, 
declamatort (dek'la-ma-tor), n. [=s F. d6cla- 
mateur = 8p. Pg. declamaaor ss It, decUmatore, 
< L. declamator, < declamare, declaim.] A de- 
claimor. 


species of Crevidula. 
dook-hook (dok'htik), n. A heavy knee-shaped 
timber in the extreme end of a ship, either bow 
or stem, serving to support the deck and to 
strengthen the frame. See out under stem. 
deck-fiousd (dek'hous), n. A small house 
erected on the deck of a ship for any purpose, 
decking (dek'ing), n. 1. The act of adorning. 
— 2. Ornament ; embellishment. 


deckle (dek'l), n. [Also ■written dekle, deckel; 
as Sw. deckel = Buss, dckcle, < LG. dekkel = G. 
deckel (of. D. dekscl = Dan. dceksel), a cover, lid, 
tympan, dim. of decks, cover, covering, deck, 
dock : see deck.] In paper-making : (a) In hand 
paper-making, a rectangular frame laid upon 
the wire mold on which the paper^ulp is 
placed, to confine it ■within the limits of the re- 
quired size of sheet ; in machine paper-making, 


Sp. Pg. deelamar ss It, declamare, < L. declamare, 
cry aloud, make a speech, < de- (Intensive) -f 
olamare, c^, shout : see claimt, clamor,] I, in- 
trans. 1. To mako a formal speech or oration; 
harangue. 

With what impatience he declaim'd t 

Stc^t, Death of Dr. Swift. 

It is usual for masters to make their boys declaim on 
lioth sides of tlie argument. Suifl- 

To declaim on tho temporal advantages . . . Ithe poor] 
enjoy, is only repeating what none either believe or prac- 
tise. (Joldtmith, Vicar, xxix. 

2. To speak or write for rhetorical effect ; speak 
or write pompously or elaborately, ■without ear- 
nestness of purpose, sincerity, or sound argu- 
ment; rant. 

It Is nut enough in general to declaim against uiir sins, 
but wo must searcli out particularly those prudominanl 
vices which by their lioldnessaiid frequency have provoked 
Oud thus to punish us. Stillingfiect, Sermons, I. i. 

The Rogue has (witli all the Wit lie could muster up) 
been declaiming against Wit. 

Congreve, Love for Love, 1. 2. 

At least ho [Milton] docs not declaim. J. A. St. John. 

Tiio preacher declaimed most furiously, for an lionr, 
agalnal luxury, altliough . . . there were not tliree [lalrs 
of iliues in the whole congregatiuii. 

Jt. Choate, Addresses, p, 21. 

3, To repeat a select piece of prose or poetry 
in public, as an exercise in oratory or to ex- 
hibit skill in elocution. 

The undergraduates shall lu their course deelairne- pub- 
licly in the ball, in one of tho three learned languages. 

Lam of Harvard Univ. (1734), In Peirce's Hist. Harv. 

[Unlv., App., p, 129. 

n. trans. 1. To utter or deliver in public in 
a rhetorical or oratorical maimer. — 2. To speak 
as an exercise in elocution: as, he declaimed 
Mark Antony’s speech. — 8f. To maintain or 
advocate oratorically. 

Makes himself tho devil's orator, and declaims his cause. 

South, Sermons, Vlll. 82. 

4t. To speak against ; cry do'wn ; decry. 

This banquet then ... is at once declared aud de- 
claimed, spoken of and forbidden. 

Hev. T. Adame, Works, I. ITS. 
declalmant (de-kl&'mftnt), n. [< declaim + 
•ant, after L. <Ieolaman(t-)s. ppr. of declama- 
re, declaim : see declaim.] anmo as declaimer, 
[Bare.] 

declaimer (d^kla'mCr), n. One who declaims ; 
one who speaks for rhetorical effect or as an 
exercise in elocution; one who attempts to cou- 
vince by a harangue. 


declamatory (d 9 -klam'n-t$-ri), a. [= F. d4cla- 
matoirc = Sp, Pg. It. declamatorio,<,h. dcclama- 
tortus, declamatory, < declamare, declaim : see 
declaim.] 1, Pertaining to the practice of de- 
claiming in oratory or music ; having tho char- 
acter of declamation. 

The i>uhlie will enter no proh.'st if tlie gaps between them 
are flUed up with t)ie declamatory odds and ends, provided 
something on tlio stage lie more or less occupying their at- 
tention. 

Wagner and Wagnenem, Nlneteeutli Century, March, 1883. 
2. Merely rhetorical; stilted; straining after 
effect: us, a declamatory stylo. 

Tlittt perfection of tone wliieh can ho clo(|Uent wltliout 
hoing declamatory. Lowell, New Princeton Rev., I. 16.'i. 

declarable (de-klSr'a-bl), a. [= F. declarable; 
< declare + -able.] Capable of boing declared 
or proved. 

Wliat slender opinions tlie ancients Iield of the cRicacy 
of tills star is declarable from their compute. 

Sir T. Browne, Vulg. Err., Iv. IS. 

declarant (de-klSr'ant), «. [< F. declarant, < 

L. declaran{t-)s, ppr. of declarare: see declare.] 
One who makes a declaration ; specifically, in 
law, ono whose admission or statement^ made 
in writing or orally at some former time, is 
sought to be offered in evidence, such declara- 
tions, even tliuugli made liy a stranger to the litigation, 
are received in several classes of eases : os, for Instance, to 

S irove a fact of pedigree, or wliou made in the course of 
iity by a person since deceased, or against the interest of 
the declarant. 

The acknowledgment of payment washeld to be “ against 
the declarant's Interest,” and rendered the whole state- 
ment admissible. Encyc. Brit., VIII. 741. 

declaration (dek-la-ra'shon), n. [< ME. decla- 
racion sa D. declaratie = G. declaration = Dan. 
deklaration, < OF. declaration, F. declaration ss 
Sp. declaracion sz Pg. declaragflo = It. dichia- 
razione, dichiaragione, < L. declaratio{n-), a de- 
claration, < declarare, declare ; see declare.] If. 
A clearing up; that which makes plain; expla- 
nation. 

Of thit forseide skale, fro tho croos-iyne vnto the verre 
angle, is cleped vmbra versa, and the nether partie Is 
cleped the vmhm recta. Ana -for tho more declaration, 
loo here the figure. Chaucer. 

2. A positive or formal statement in regard to 
an 3 rthine; affirmation ; explicit assertion; avow- 
al; publication; proclamation. 

His promises are nothing else but declarations what Ood 
will do for the good of man. Hooker, Ecelea. Polity. 



a. That wbioh is proolaimed or deolared; spe- 
. ifloally, the document or instrument by which 
. 1)1 announcement or assertion is formally made : 
;ts, the Declaration of Independence. 

Verefle I wold the deelaraeion. 

&<m. qf ParUmay (R. E. T. S.), 1. 66M. 

4 . In latr : (a) At common law, the pleading 
iu which the plaintiff formally presents the 
allegations on which he bases his claim for re- 
lief in a civil action: now more commonly 
( tilled complaint, (b) In the criminal law of 
beotland, the account which a prisoner who has 
been apprehended on suspicion of having com- 
mitted a crime gives of nimself, to be taken 
down in urriting, on his examination. — 6. A 
eonfession of faith or doctrine : as, the Au- 
burn Declaration : the Savoy Declaration^ etc. — 
Declaration de lauute, in French law, an adjudloattun 
in banlirttptoy.— OMlaratlon oflndspcndcnca.ln (r. 

5. hut., the public act by which the Continental CoUKreu, 


a citisHsn ot the United Sta 


- Declaration of Title Ac^ 


_ra^n of war, an announcement or proclamation 
01 war by the aoverel^ authority of a country a«;aiiiat an- 
otlier country. It waa formerly cuatomary to send a de- 
claration of warlike purpose to the menaced power before 
beKlnnins hoatllltiea ; but a declaration of war is now 
more commonly merely an announcement of the actual 
existence of a state of war. In most countries the power 
of declaring or formally beginning war rests with the sov- 
ereign or executive ; but the Constitution of the United 
States confines tills power to Congress.— Dying declara- 
tion, in law, a declaration made by a person on his death- 
bed. Such declarations, when relating to the cause of 
death, are admitted as evidence in a prosecution for homi- 


er expresses the opinion ui u»> oourvuu ui »w, 

without ordering anything to be done. Jtapatje and 
Lawrence. 

declare (de-klSr'), ^ pret. and pm declared, 
ppp. declaring, [< ME. declaren, < Of. declarer, 
deolere^ declatrier, deeclairier, etc., F. declarer 
= Sp. Pg. declarar ss It. dichiarire, diehiarare, 
< L. declarare, make clear, manifest, show, de- 
clare, < do + clarug, clear: see clear, clarify.'] 

1, trane. If. To make clear; clear np; free 
from obscurity ; make plain. 

To declare this a little, we must assume that the sur- 
faces of such bodies are exactly smooth. Boyle. 

2. To make known by words ; assert explicitly ; 
manifest or communicate plainly in any way ; 
publish; proclaim; tell. 

For a story of gallant bold Robin Hood 
Unto yon I will declare. * 

Bobin Hood and the Shepherd (Child’s Ballads, V. 238). 
The heavens declare the glory of flod. Ps. xix. 1. 

I will declare whst he hath done for my soul. 

r». btvl. 16. 

Who shall then declare 
The date of thy deep-founded strength? 

Bryant, The Ages, xxxv. 
8. To proclaim ; announce. 

I return’d in the evening with fix Joseph Williamson, 
now declar'd Secretary of State. 

Soelyn, Diary, July 22, 1674. 
4. To assert; aCarm: as, ho declares the story 
to be false. 


Butkin, Lectures on Art. 

ddclassd (da-kla-BdOf [P” s®® declassed.} 
Hame as declassed. 

It U only the (Ucloee^, the ne’er-do-well, or the really 
unfortunate, who has nothing to call his own. 

Fortnightly Ren., B. 8 ., XLII. 227. 

declassed (dS-klAst'), a. [< de- + doss + -ed^, 
after F. dielassi (also used in E. as a noun),] 
Fallon or put out of one’s proper class or place 
or any deniiite and rocognizea position or rank 
in the social system : applied to persons who by 
misfortune or their own fault have lost social or 
business standing, and are not counted as part 
of any recognized class of society. 

declension (de-klen'shon), n. [An accom. form 
(term, after ratengion, etc.) of OF. deelinaison 
(F. deelinaison), the same word as decUnasion, 
declinacion, F. ddelination, E. declination, < L. 
declinaHo(n-), a bending aside, inflection, de- 
clension, ^ declinare, bend, decline : see decline 
and declination.} 1. A sloping downward; a 
declination ; a descent ; a slope ; a declivity. 

The declension of the land from that ptare to the aea. 

T. Burnet, Theory of the Barth. 

2. A siitkin;^ or falling into a lower or inferior 
state ; deterioration ; decline. 


cide where It can be proved that the declarant knew he 
waa about to die and had given up all hope of recovery.— 
Bzpllolt declaration. See Judicial decla- 

ration. in Seote law, in civil caiuea, the atatement taken 
down In writing of a party when judicially examined aa to 
the particular facto on which a oaae reata.— Savoy De- 
oUratton, a '* declaration of die faith and order owned 
and practlaed In the Congregational churohea in England,” 
agreed upon at a meeting m the Savoy palace, l/>ndon, In 
1668. Dootrtually, it la a modiflcation ot the weatmlnater 
Aaaembly’t Gonfeaalon of Faith. It la no longer regarded 
aa authoritative among the churchea of the Congregation- 
al faith and order. Also called Savoy Confeuion.—’So 
emit a deolaraUon. Soeeim'f. 

deolaratiye (df-klar'a-tiv), a. [sa F. diclara- 
tif as 8p. Pg. declarativo s= It. diokiaraUvo, < 
LL. declaramus, < L. declarare, declare: see 
declare.} 1. Making declaration, proclamation, 
or publication : exhibiting or manifesting; de- 
claratory; explanatory. 

We but rarely find examples of this Imperfect subjunc- 
tive in the Independent declarative form. 

Amer. Jour. Philol., VIII. 82. 

2. As deolared, set forth, or made known : in 
contrast to essential; as, the declarative glory 
of God. 

declaratlTely (d6-klar'a-tiv-li), adv. In a de- 
clarative manner; by distinct assertion, and 
not impliedly; by proclamation. 

Christ waa not primarily but declaratively Invested with 
all power in heaven and on eortti after he bad finished 
hia work and risen from the dead. 

Bibliotheca Sacra, XLV. 662. 

declarator (d^klar'a-tgr), n. [< F. d4clara- 
ioire, < L. as if *decldratoriu8, declaratory : see 
declaratory.} In Scots law, a declaratory ac- 
tion; a form of action in the Court of Session, 
the object of which is to have a fact declared 
judicially, leaving the legal consequences of it 
to follow as a matter of course : as, a declara- 
tor ot marriage, etc.— Declarator of bastardy. 
8eu baetardy. 

declaratorily (dS-klar'a-tg-ri-li), adv. By de- 
claration or exhibition." 

Andreas Alciatoa, the civilian, and Franclaous do Cor- 
dua, have both declaratorily confirmed the same. 

Sir T. Browne, Vnlg. Err. 

declaratory (df-klar'g-t^ri), a. [=s F. d^alara- 
toire as Sp, Pg. It. deelaratorio, C L. as if *de- 
elaratoriuy, < declarator, a declarer, < declarare, 
declare ; see declare.} Makingdeelaration, clear 
manifestation, or exhibition ; affirmative ; de- 
clarative. 

This (act] la of a dedaratory nature, and reettea that 
they are already contrary to the ancient and fundamental 
laws ot the realm. UaUam, Const. Hist., vL 

DwUnttory act or statute, an act or statute Intended 
not to make new law, but to put an end to doubt by 
teataUng or explaining some former act or common-law 
mle.— Detoaratf^ aotton. In SeoU law, apie aa deelar- 
vaolanttory decree or jodixaeat. a decree or 


8. In law, to solemnly assert a fact before wit- 
nesses: ns, he declared a paper signed by him 
to be his lastwill and testament. — 6. To make 
a full statement of, as of goods on which duty 
is to be paid at the custom-house. 

A merchant of that guild cannot declare at the cuatom- 
houae merchandise brought in one ship-load or land-coii- 
vuyance of higher value than £2000. Brougham. 

To declare a dividend. Ree dividend.— To declare 
one’s self to throw off reserve and avow one's opinions; 
show openly what one thinks, or which aide one espouses. 

We arc a considerable Issly, who, upon a proper occa- 
sion, Would not fall to declare ourtelve*. Addieon, 

To declare war, to make a declaration ot warfwhich see, 
under declaration), =8yxi. 2-*. Proclaim, Publish, etc. 
(see Affirm, Aver, etc. (see assert) ; state, pro- 

test, utter, proniulgale. 

II. intrans. 1, To make known one’s thoughts 
or opinions ; proclaim or avow some opinion, 
purpose, or resolution in favor or in opposition ; 
make known explicitly some determination; 
make a declaration; come out: with for or 
against : as, the prince declared for the allies ; 
victory had not declared /or either party ; the 
allied powers declared against France. 

The internal faculties of will and undoratanding decree- 
ing and declaring against them. Jer, Taylor. 

Like fawning courtiers, for success they wait ; 

And then come smiling, and declare for fate. 

Dryden. 

Specifically — 2. To express a formal decision ; 
make a decision known by official proclamation 
or notice. 

Tlie Ofilce did attend the King and Cabal, to discourse 
of the further qnantity of victuals fit to be declared tor, 
which was 2000 men for six months. 

Pepys, Diary, IV. 144. 

3. In law, to make a declaration or complaint ; 
set forth formally in pleading the cause for 
relief against the defendant: as. the plaintiff 
declared on a promissory note. — 4. In the game 
of bezique, to lay on the table, face up, any 
counting-cards or combinations of cards ; show 

cards for the purpose of scoring To declare off. 

(a) To i-etiue to cooperate In any undertaking ; break off 
one’s engagements, etc. (6) To decide against continuing 
a habit or practice; break away from a custom: as, to 
declare off from smoking. (Colloii.] 
declaiea(d$-klard'),p.a. Avowed; proolaim- 
ed; open; professed: ns, a, declared enemy. 
deuaredly (df-klSr'ed-li), adv. Avowedly; 
openly; explicitly. 

The French' were, from the very flrsL most declaredly 
averse from treating. iStr wm. TempU, Memoirs, 

daclaredness (de-klilr'ed-nes}, n. The state of 
being declared. ’ 

deolarementt (de-klSr'mgnt), n. [< OF. de- 
clarement, deelairement =s Sp. declaramiento a 
Pg. dedaramento = It. dkmiar amenta, < ML. 
as if *deelaramentmi, < L. declarare, declare: 
see declare.} A declaration. 

A deelaremefd of very different parts. 

SirT. Browne, Vulg. Err., il. 1. 
d 9 Clar«r(d$-kl£r' 6 r),n. One who makes known, 
proclaims, or pnbliwes; one who or that which 
exhibits or explains. 


We never rewl that Jesus laughed, and but oiico that 
he rejoiced In spirit ; but the deeletuions of our natures 
cannot bear the weight of a perpetual grave deportment. 

Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. 1836), I. 24. 

States and eniplros have their periods of declension. 

Sterne, Sentliiieiitul Journey, ji, 79. 

But the fall, the rapid and total deefension, of Wilkes’s 
fame, the utter oblivion Into which hU very name has 
passed fur all purposes save the remembrance of hla vicea, 

. . . this affords also a salutary lesson to the followers of 
the multitude. Brougham, John Wilkes. 

3. liefusal; non-aoceptanco. 

Declension Is Improperly used to signify the act of de- 
clining. It is a good word to express a state of decline or 
the process of decline. But we cannot say, “He sent in 
his declension of the office.” ... 1 do not find It (In this 
sense) in the works of the first class of English authors. 
We need a word to express the act iu question ; we have 
none but the participle “ declining.” . . . "Declinature” 
may yet make its way into reputable use. 

Phelps, Eng. Style, p. 862. 

4. In gram, : (a) The inflection of nouns, pro- 
nouns, and adjectives; strictly, the deviation 
of other forms of such a word from that of its 
nominative case; in general, the formation ot 
the various cases from the stem, or from the 
nominative singular aa representing it: thus, 
in English, man, man’s, men, men’s; in Latin, 
rex. regis, regi, regem, rege, in the singular, 
and reaes, regum, regibus, in the plural, (bj 
The rehearsing of a word as declined ; the act 
of declining a word, as a noun, (e) A class of 
nouns declined on the same type ; as, first or 
second declension; the five Latin declensions. 
Abbreviated decl — Declension of the needle. See 

declination. 

declensional (df-klen'shgn-al), a. [< declension 
+ -al.] In j/ram., pertaining to or of the nature 
of declension. 

It atreniiouBly avoids the declensional and verbal pabu- 
lum uaiially administered to students. 

Poi). Sei. Mo., XXX. 278. 

declerioalize (ds-kler'i-kal-lz), r. t . ; pret. and 
pp. declericalizcd, ppr. declericalising. [< de- 

E ' \ -f clerical + -ize.} To deprive of the oler- 
charaotor; withdraw from clerical influ- 
ence ; secularize. [Rare.] 
declinable (df-kll'ua-bl), a. [= F. declinable ss 
Sp. decUmble ss Pg.' declinavel = It. dedinabile, 
< LL. dedinabilis, < declinare, decline: see de- 
cline.} Capable of being declined ; specifical- 
ly, in gram., capable of changing its termi- 
nation in the oblique cases: as, a declinable 
noun. 

In Inflected languages, dtelinabU words . . . usually 
have endings which not only determine their grommatic^ 
claas and category, but are also characteristic of the lan- 
guage to which th^ belong. 

a. P. Marsh, Locts. on Eng. Lang., vll. 

declinal (df-kirnall, a. r< dedine + -al.] 1. 
Bending downward; declining. — 2. In geol., 
sloping from an axis, as strata of rooks. See 
aoclinM. 

declinant (dok'U-nant), a. [< F. ddeUnant ss 
Sp. Pg. It. declinanie, < L. decUnan(U)8, ppr, of 
deelinare, decline: see decline.} InXer., having 
the tail hanging vertically downward : said of 
a serpent used as a bearing. Also dseHvant, 
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dMUlUtt* (dek'li-nftt), a, [<' L. deelinahu, pp. 
of deelinarc ; B«e decline. ] 1 . In hot., bendi^ or 
bent downvrard ; declining : applied to stamens 
■when they are thrown to one side of a flower, 
as in Amaryllie; also applied to mosses. Also 
declined and declinous. — 2. In eool,, deolined; 
bending or sloping downwaiti; declivous: op- 
posed to acclinatc. 

ffocUnation (dek-U-na'shon), «. [< ME. deoli~ 
naeion, declinacioun = OK declinacioH, declina- 
eion, aeclinaison, F. ddclinaism and declination 
as Sp. decUnacion = Pg. declinacdo = It. decli- 
nanione = D. declimtie = G. declination a= Dan. 
Sw. deklination, < L. declinatio(n-), a l>ondiug 
aside, deflection, inflection, declension, < de- 
clinare, bend, decline : see decline. Cf . declen- 
sion.] 1. A bonding or sloping downward ; a 
sloping or bending from a ni^er to a lower 
level; subsidence: as, the dwUnation of the 
shore. 


declinatory (dj-kll'n^tf-ri). a. and n. [as P. 
dedinatoire ss Sp. Pg. It. decUnatorio, < ML. de- 
clinatorius, < L. deelinare, decline: see decline.'} 
I. a. Of or pertaining to declination; charac- 
terized by declining; intimating refusal.— De- 
clinatory plea, in old Eng. law, a plea before trial or 
conviction, Tnteudetl to ahow that the party was not lia- 
ble to the penalty of the law, or was speolally exempted 
from the jurlnliction of the court, such as the plea of 
l>eneflt of clergy. 

n. n. ; pi. declinatoriea (-riz). 1. Same as 
declinator, 1. — 2t. An excuse or plea for de- 
clining. 

This matter came not to the judges to give any opinion ; 
and if it had, they had a dedinatory, of course, vlx., that 
matters of Parliament were too ht^ for them. 

Roger North, Lord Oullford, II. 10. 

declinature (do-kli'n^tflr), «. [< L. as if *de- 
elinatura, < deelinare : see decUne.'} 1. The act 
of declining or refusing; deolenston. See ex- 
tract under deelension, 3. 


deelin* Into rolling hills. Kane, Sec. Griiin. Exp., I. jzi 

2i. To deviate from a right line ; specifloally, t< 
deviate from a line passing through the north 
and south points. 

The latitudes of plsneU ben comnnly rekned fro th( 
Eclipttk, blcause that non of hem dechnetk but few de 
grees owt fro the brede of the sodlak. 

ChauMr, Astrolabe, it. t». 

3. To deviate from a course or an object ; turn 
aside; fall away; wander. 

Sundry persoiit, who in fauour of the sayd Sc. Q. de- 
elining from licr Alaiestle, sought to interrupt the quiet 
of the Koalmu by many euill and vndutlfuU practises. 

Puttenham, Arte of Eng. Poesie, p. 207. 


Maundrell, Aleppo to Jerusalem, p. 67. 

4. To sink to a lower level; sink down; hence, 


2. A falling to a lower or inferior condition: 
deterioration ; decline : as, declination in or of 
vigor, virtue, morals, etc. 

Your manhood and courage Is ulwayes in Inorease ; but 
our force groweth in dedinaiion. 

J. Brtnde, tr. of Quintus Curtius, lx. 


The declinature of that office is no leas graceful. 

The Seottman (newspaper). 
Speolflcally — 2. In Soote law, the privilege 
which a part.y has, in certain circumstances, to 
decline judicially the jurisdiction of tho judge 
before whom he is oitM. 


figuratively, to fall into an inferior or impaired 
condition; lose strength, vigor, character, or 
value ; fall off ; deteriorate. 

My brother Wellbred, sir, I know not how, 

Of late is much declined In what he waa. 

B. Joneon, Every Man in his Humour, il. 1. 


In our declination* now, every accident is accompanied 
with heavy clouds of melaiiohuly ; and in our youth we 
never admitted any. Dunne, letters, Ixlx. 

Many brave men, flnding their fortune grow faint, and 
feeling lt» deelinotiun, have timely withdrawn themselves 
from great attempts, ,‘fir T. Brounus, Christ. Mor., II. 10. 

S. Deviation from a right line; oblique mo- 
tion. 

Tlie declination of atoms in their descent. Bentley. 
4. Deviation from the right path or course of 
conduct: as, a declination from duty. 

The declination* from religion, Itesides the privative, 
which Is atheism, and tiie branches tlioreof, arc three : 
heresies, idolatry, and witchorall. 

Bacon, Advancement of Learning, 11. 879. 

6t. Aversion; disinclination. 

The returne of sundry letters into Fraunco, slgnefylng 
the queen's declination from marriage, and the people's 
unwflUugness, to match that way. 

Stow, Queen Kllzalieth, an. 1581. 
0. Tho act of declining, refusing, or shunning: 
refnsal: as, a declinawn of an office. [U. KJ 
— 7. In aetron., the distance of a heavenly 
body from the celestial equator, measured on 
a great circle passing through the pole and also 
through the body, it is e< 4 ual t« the complement of 
the polar distance of the body, and is said to lie north 
or south according as tho liody is north or s<iuth of the 
equator. Great oirulus passing through the poles, and 
cutting tho equator at right angles, are called circlee of 
dedination. Small circles parallel to the celestial equator 
are termed parallel* qf declination. 

He was that tyme in flemliiis, as I gesso, 

But lltel fro his declituieiovn 
Of Cancer. Chaucer, Merchant's Tale, 1. 979. 
8 . The angle between the magnetic meridian 
' and the geographical meridian of a place. — 9. 
In dialing, the arc of the horizon contained 
'between the vertical plane and the prime ver- 
tical circle, if reckoned from cast or west, or 
between the meridian and the plane, if reck- 
oned from north or south. — lOf. In gram., de- 
clension; the inflection of a noun through 

its various terminations Apparent declination. 

Sim qpparsnf.— Declination Of atoms, or declination 
OfpnnotplealML.c(tn<im«npnnctptorum|, Utc slight uti- 
oeused swerving aside of atoms from their vertical paths, 
which was supposed by the ancient Epicureans for the 
uke of explainiug free will and the variety of nature.— 
DMUnatlon of the compass or needle, or magnetic 
dMUnatlOn, the varUtlou of the liiagiietic needle from 
the true meridian of a place, Thu amount of this vari- 
ation is found by a declination needle or declinometer 
(which see). In the northeastern part of the United SUtes 
the needle points west of uortli (alKiutS" W. at Now York 
dty In 1886), while in the southern and western portions 
It points east of north. Further, the declination is now 
westerly in Europe nud Africa and over the Atlantic ocean, 
while It is easterly for the larger part of North America, 
South America, the Facinc ocean, and most of Asia. The 
declination is subject to large secular changes (20* to 40*), 
embracing a cycle of several centuries ; it has been in- 
oreasing in the eastern United States since the early part 
of the luneteenth century. Sue agonic anil ieogonic. 

dedlnational (dek-li-n&'shqn-al), a. [< deeU- 
nation + -ol.] Of or pertaining to deoUnatlon. 
— DeettaatlOIlil tide, a tide produced by the moon's 
changes of declination. 

daidlliator (dek'Ii-nfi-tqr), n. [s= F. tldclinateur 
ss Pg. deelinador ss It.'decItnatore, < NIj. decli- 
nator, < L. deelinare, decline: see decline and 
declination.'] 1. An instrument used in ascer- 
taining the declination, as in dialing, of a plane, 
and in astronomy, of the stars. Also declina- 
tory. — 2t. One who declines to join or agree 
wiusnoweri a dissentient 


decline (de-klin'). «•; pret. and pp. declined, 
ppr, deeUmng. [< ME. decUnen, declynen (= D. 
declinercn =s G. decliniren ss Dan. Mklinere = 
Sw. dekUncra),< OF. decliner, P. dScliner ss Sp. 
Pg. declinar =:lt. diehinare, dechinarc, deelinare, 
< L. deelinare, bend, turn aside, deflect, inflect, 
decline, < de, down, + "clinare, bend, incline, ss 
E. leant: see citne and leant .] I. trana. 1. To 
cause to bend or slope; bend down; incline; 
cause to assume an inclined position ; depress. 

In their familiar salutationg they lay their hands on 
their bosoms, and a littlo decline tbuir bodies. 

Sandy*, ITavailes, p, 60. 

In melancholy deep, with head declin'd. Thotmon. 
2f. To lower; degrade; debase. 

I'o decline tho conscience In compliment to the senses. 

Boyle. 

How would It sound in song, that a great monarch had 
declined his affections upon the daughter of a baker ? 

Lamo, Decay of Beggars. 
3t. To decrease; diminish; reduce. 

You have declined his means. Beau, and El. 

4t. To cause to deviate from a straight or right 
course ; turn aside ; deflect. 

1 were no man. If I could look on beauty 
Distress'd, without some pity ; but no king. 

If any superficial glass of feature 

Could work me to deditte the course of justice. 

Fletcher (and Ma»»ingert), Lovers' Progress, v. 8. 
I would not stain your honour for the umpire. 

Nor any way decline you to discredit. 

Beau, and Ft., Valentinian, Hi. 1. 

6. To tumaside from; deviate from. [Archaic.] 

Your servants ; whodech'nmi; 

Thoir way, not able, for the throng, to follow, 

Sllpt down the Oeroonies, and brake their uccks I 

B. Joneon, Sejanus, v. 1. 
Tho right-haud path they now decline. 

And trace against the stream tho Tyne. 

Scott, Marmlon, Iv. 9. 
0. To avoid by moving out of tho way ; shun ; 
avoid in general. [Archaic.] 

Him she loves most, she will seem to hate eagerltost, to 
decline your jealousy. B. Joneon, Epicosne, H. 1. 

He (the Baptist] exhorted the people to works of mercy ; 
the publicans to do Justice and to decline oppression. 

Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. 18.%), I. 83. 

7. To refuse; refuse or withhold consent to do, 
accept, or enter upon: as, to decline a contest; 
to decline an offer. 

Melissa . . . gained the victory by declining the con- 
test. Johneon. 

As the squire said they could not decently (fseft'ne his 
visit, he was shown up stairs. 

SmoUett, Humphrey Clinker. 

The gospel can never be effectually defended by a pol- 
icy which dcelittes to acknowledge the high place assigned 
to liberty in the counsels of Providence. 

Otadetone, Might of Right, p. 271. 

8. In gram., to inflect, as a noun or an adjec- 
tive ; givd the case-forms of a noun or an adjec- 
tive in their order: as, dominua, domini, domino, 
dominum, domine. -Sjrn. 7. See t^ute. 

n. intrana. 1, To bend or slant down; as- 
sume an inclined position ; hang down ; slope 
or trend downward; descend: as, tho sun de- 
clinea toward the west. 

Ttie beholder would expect it to fall, being built exceed- 
ingly deeiinina, by a rare adffiretse of the architect. 

Aie^fn, Diary, Got. 18, 1614. 


Rather would 1 instantly deelin* 

To the traditionary sympathies 
Of a moat rustic ignorance. 

IFordeworth, Excursion, Iv. 

6. To stoop, as to an unworthy object ; lower 
one’s self ; condescend. 

From me ... to decline 
Upon a wretch whose natural mfts were poor 
To those of mine. Shat., Hamlet, 1. 6. 

Is it well to wish thee happy T— having known me, to 
deeliite 

On a range of lower feelings, and a narrower heart than 
mine? Tennyiun, Looksley Hall, 

0. To refuse; express refusal: as, he was in- 
vited, but declined. [Properly transitiv^ with 
the object implied or imderstood.] — • 7. To ap- 
proach or draw toward the close. 

The voice of Ood they heard, 

Now walking In the garden, by soft winds 
Brought to their ears while day declined. 

Milton, P. L., X. 99. 

8t. To incline ; tend. 

The purple lustre . . . decfinefAln theendtotheoolour 
of wliie. Holland. 

9t. To incline morally; be favorably disposed. 

Your weeping sister Is no wife of mine, 

Nor to her bed no homage do I owe : 

Far more, far more, to you do I decline. 

Shak.. C. of F.., Hi. 2. 
Declining dial. See dial, s gjrn. 4. To droop, languish ; 
degenerate, deteriorate.— 7. To wane, 
decline (do-kllu'), n. [< decline, «.] 1. A bend- 
ing or sloping downward: a slope; declivity; 
incline. [Bare.] — 2. Auesoenaing; progress 
downward or toward a close. 

At the (fseifne of day, 

Winding above the mountain’s snowy term. 

New banuers shone. Shelley, Revolt of Islam, vi. 1& 
Like a Illy which the sun 
Looks thro' in his sad decline. 

Tennyton, Adeline. 

3. A failing or deterioration *, a sinking into an 
impaired or inferior condition ; falling off; loss 
of strength, character, or value ; decay. 

Their fathers lived in the decline of literature. Swift. 
We are in danger of being persuaded that the deelin* of 
our own tongue has not only commenced, but has already 
advanced too far to be averted or even arrested. 

O. P. March, Lccts. on Eng. Lang., Int., p. 3. 

4, In med. : (a) That stage of a disease when 
the oharacteristic symptoms be^ to abate in 
violence. (A) A popular term for any chronic 
disease in which the strength and plumpnesB of 
the body gradually diminish, until the patient 
dies : as, he is in a decline, (e) The time of life 
when the physical and mental powers are fail- 
ing. Quain. sifiyn. 8. Degeneracy, falling off, drooping. 

decUned (df-kllud'), p. a. In hot, same as de- 
clinate, 1. 

deolisex (d§-kli'n6r), n. 1. One who declines. 

He was a studious decliner of honours and titles. 

Evelyn, Diary, p. 4. 
2. Same as declining dial (which see, under 
dial). ■ 

deoluograpb (df-kll'no-grhf), n. [Irres. < L. 
deelinare, decline, + Or. ypat^iv, TOteTj An 
arrangement lor recording automatically tke 
observation of declination with a filar mierom- 
eter. 

dedbaometar (dek-li-nom'e-tAr), n. [Irreg. < 
L. decUnare, decline, + Or. pirpov, a meatore.] 



instnmient (or measiirinff the declination 
of the magnetic needle, and for ohaervlng its 
V ariations. In magnetio obMmtorie* there are perma- 
, lit inatrumenU of thU kind, and they are oommoiily 
ii.Aile self-regUterIng by photographic mean*. It la the 
of auch Inatrumenta to reglater the amall hourly 
U 1>1 annual varlatlona In declination, and alao the varla- 
iidiiH due to magnetic atorma. 
declinoiU (df-kli'nus), a. [< L. deolinis, adj. 
(<deoli»are, bend down: see decline), + E. -ous.) 
Ill hot., same as decimate, 1. 
decliVUlt (dek'li-vant), a. [As deolive + •ant.'] 
Same as declinant. 

declivate (dek'li-vftt)j a. [< deelke + -ofei.] 
Ill entom., gently sloping; forming an angle of 
loss than 45** with some surface, 
dei^ve (df-kllv'), a. and n. [< F. diclive, < L. 
(Mivis, slop^: see declivity.] I. a. Inclining 
downward; in swg., applied to the most do- 
■ of at 
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deoootive (d§.kok'tiv), 
deooct. [Bare.] 


daoomporittoii 

Having power to deoolorlM (dfS-knl'^r-iz). v. t . ; pret. and pp. 

j decolorized, ppr, decolorizing. K do- prlv. + 

deoocture (df-kok'^), n. [< L. as if •deeoo- color + -ize. Of. deoolorate.] To deprive of 
tura, < deeoctue, pp. : see decoct.} A substance color ; bleach. Also spelled decolorise, deooU 
prepared by decoction. [Bare.] ourize, decolourise. 

decoit (do-koit'), fl. An erroneous spelling of The ayrup U then whitened or d«oafortr«d by filtering It 
dakoit. through a bed of coaraelv-rawdered animal charcoal. 

deooUt, V. t. [< OP. deooller, P. drfooKor a Sp. P .®®- 

degollar =s Pg. degotar ss It. decollare, < L. do- decolotiser (do-kul'or-i-z^r), n. That which 
collare, behe^, < do, from, + collum, neck : see decolorizes. 

collar.] To behead. The dlffereiit uuloring-mattera are retained In different 

A apeedy public dethroning and deeoUinapt the king. degreea of Intonsilj In the tlaauea or cell-eleraeiits. In the 
Parliamentary^Ut., an. 1648. prewnce of the Individual groupa of dtcotoniert, auoh aa 
/j- , i j , alcohol, acetic add, and glycerine, 

decollate (de-kol'at), ». t. ; pret. and pp. deeol- Hueppe, Bacteriological Inveatlgatlona (trana.), p. 46. 
laied.^T. decollating. [< L. demllaHu, pp. of decolOUT. decolouriaatlon, etc. See decolor, 
decollare, behead; see decoll.] To behead. Jto , 


Htywood, Hierarchy of Angela (16SS), p. 474. 
All flve to-day have auffered death 
With no diatlttction aave in dying— he 
Decollated by way of privilege. 

The reat hanged decently and In order. 

Browning, Ring and Book, 11. 814. 


plex. T Repeatedly compound ; made up of 
complex constituents. 

Now the plethoric form of period, thia monater model 
of aentenco, bloated with decmnplex intercaUtiona, . . . 
la the prevailing model In iiewapaper eloquence. 

De Quincey, Style, L 

Decomplex Idea. See itUa. 


pendent portion of a tumor or abscess. 

1 7 , n. In anat., the posterior portion of the 
luonticuluB of the vermis superior of the oere- 
bellum. 

decUvont (dek'll-vent), a. [Var. of deolmanf.] 

Bent downward; sloping gently away from the DTOumvng, mug ana uooa, n. »i*. tmsuuiymA. mnm. 1 U.W. 

general surface or the part behind: specifically decollated (dS-kol'a-ted), p. a. Beheaded; decompOBabiUty (d6-kom-p( 
used in entomology: as, the sides of the elytra specifically, in conch., anolied to those univalve decomposable: see -btUty.] 

are declivent. 

declititoRS (df-kliv'i-tns), a. [< decUviUy + 

-om.] Same as declivous. 
docility (de-kliv'i-ti), n. ; pi. declivities (-tiz). 

[< F. d^livm =s 8p'. decUvidad ss Pg, decUvi^de 

V. . y T j— 


i6-za-bil'l-ti), n. 
Capability of be- 


.peciflcally, in co«cA.,appliea to those univalve [< ; see ] Cap 

iLells whicii have the worn off in the pro- ^ decomposed ; the quaUty of ^eing decom- 


S of growth. ThU happen! constantly with* 
siioiis, such as a speclea of Bulimut, which is called In 
sequence B. ‘ ' 


posable. 

The roadji 

removed by bolting Ir 


l/r«, Diet., IV. 981. 


^ It. dcelivitd, < L. deolivita(t-)s, a slope, decliv- 
ity, < deelivis, sloping, < de, down, + clivus, a 
slope, hill. < *cU-nare, slope, bend down: see 
decline. Ct. acclivity, proclivity.] A downward 


riuus difference between the languages spoken o 


plane of a surface. 

sloping or perpendicular portion of the metathorax 
the base of the abdomen. 

docliyolu (^df-kll'vus), a.^ [< L. ekeli^, sloping 


decollation (de-kd-la^shon), n. r< ME. decol- decomposable (de-kom-p6'za-bl), a. [= F. dd- 
lacion, ^ OP. decollation, P. dScollation =s 8p. composahle ; as decompose + -able.] Capable 
degollaci&n. decolacion = Pg. degolay&o = It. de- of being decomposed or resolved into constitu- 
coUazione,<lj. deeollaiio{n-),< dccoHarc, behead: ent primary elements. 

see demll, decollate.] 1 , The net of beheading ; Manifestly deccnpoeable states of consclousneas cannot 
decapitation; the state of on© beheaded. . exist before the states of consciousness out of which they 
Their deeollatunu and flagellatloiM are quite sickening composed. B. Sponeer, Education, p. 130. 

In detail, wjd dtstlngulsheirfrom the tidy, decorous oxe- decompOBO (dg-kom-pSs'), V. ; pret. and pp. de- 
cuUons of theearly fwians. Contemporary Bee., Ll. 623. compJked, ppr. dehojpositlg. [= F. decomposer: 
Specifically— 2. In surg., the removal of tho as de- priv. + compose; of, decompound.] I. 
head of the child in cases of difficult parturi- trans. To separate into Its constituent parts ; 
tion.— Decollation of 8t. John the Baptist, a festival resolve into Its original elements ; specifically, 
.V...OO.W A A ... . . ' • stateof"’ - 


celebrated on the 29th day of August In both tho Eastern fn reduce fan onmnie bodvl to n. ntnte i 
and the Western Church. L memory of the decapitation of ' 

St. .fohn the Baptist. It is entered under the same date l«tlOn by a process of natural decay. 


^ disBO- 


(see declivity), + E. -oiw.] Sloping downward ; 
having the character of a declivity; declivate: 
gpedncally, in zodl., said of parts which slope 
goutly downward: as, a declivous mesostemum. 
Also, rarely, declivitous. 

decoct (df-kokt'), v. t. [< ME. decocte7i, < L. de- 
coctus, pp, of decoguerc, noil down. < de, down, 
+ coquere, cook: see ooofci.l 1. To prepare by 
boiling; lUKest in hot or boiling water ; extract 
the strength or flavor of by boiling. 

Holy thistle deeocted in clear posset drink wss hereto- 
tore much used at the beginnings of agues. 

Boyle, Works. VI, 871. 
2, To digest in the stomach. 

There she deeoete, and doth the food prepare ; 

Then she distributes It to every vein ; 

Then she expels what she may fltly spare. 

Sir J. Dantes, Immortal, of Soul. 
3t. To warm as if by boiling; beat up; excite. 

Can sodden water, 

A drench for sur-rein'd lades, their barley-broth, 

Decoct their cold blood to auoh valiant heat? 

Shak., Hen. V., ill. 6. 

4. To concoct; devise. 

What vlllanie are they decocting now? 

Marilon, Antonio and Melilda, II,, Iv. S. 

decoctf (df-kokt'), a. piE., < L. deooctus, pp. : 
8oe the verb.] Cooked; digested. 

Barly seede, or puls deeoef and oolde. 

PaUadixu, Uusbondrie (B. E. T. S.), p. 24. 

decoctible (df-kok'ti-bl), a. [< dcooef + -ible.] 
1 bat may be boiled or oigested. 

decoctioii (de-kok'shon), n. [< ME. deeocoioun, 
< OP. deeocUon, F. dScocHon s= Sp. decoedon = 
I’g- decocq&o = It. decozione, < L. deeocUo{ti-), 
a ‘locootion, a boiling down, < decoctus, pp. of 
di'mquere ; see decoct.] 1. The act of boiling 
I'l water, in order to extract the peculiar prop- 
♦^riies or virtues. 

If after a tUeoetion of hearbes in a wlnter-nlght we ex- 
osc the liquor to the frigid air^ we may obierve in the 
‘'^oruinu under a oruat of ice the perfect appearance . . . 
'Hie planu that were teken from It 

QtanvUU, Vanity of Dogmatising, v. 
^ ■ The liquor in which an animal or a vegetable 
substance has been boiled ; water impregnated 
' y boiling with the properties of such a sub- 
s unoe : as, a decoction of Peruvian bark. 

, , ff • .plant be boiled In water, the strained liquor Is 
> Uod As dseoeMen of the plant JrOuthnet. 


•' 8t. John tho Baptist, bel 

ddeoUetd (da-kol-e-tfi'), a. [F., pp. of dicolleter, 


In some preliminary experiments It was found difficult 
to completely decompose cuprous oxide after it had been 
Amer. Jour. Sci., Whole No. exxx. p. 66. 


° bare one’s neck and shoulders, < dS-, < L. de, Whatever be the origin of the electricity, the quantity 
! off, down, + COM, col, < L. collum, neck.] (a) ot water decompoted la proportional to the quantity of 
' ' Low-neoked ; said of a dress-waist so shaped ele^t^telty , Mnap^rt and t via 

as to leave the nook and shoulders exposed. ’ 

(6) [Pern, ^colteke.] By extension, having the Slved into con- 

neck and shoidders exposed: said of a womim elements; specifically, to decay; rot; 

the waist of whose dress is cut low m the neck, "“a,®*" * ” „ ’ opeviuviAiv, w , auv , 

The antiputrescent and decolouring properties of char- 

„ AX Diet., 1.416. -vyiiieij Btand or fall apart from 

decolorant (de-kul pr-ant), a. and a, [< L. de- yged like decompound In botany. 
cok)ran«-)8, ppr. of deeolorare: see decolor.] decomposer (de-kom-po'zfer), n. That which 
I. a. Having the property of removing color; decon^oses. 

bleaching. 1 .},^ cinnabar may be brought Into Intimate contact 

Alcohol . . . is volatile, inflammable, and deeoteranf. with \\e decomposer . lire. Diet., III. 236. 

WiMer and Dage, Anat. Tech., p. US. /j* _ -i re 

_ . , , 1 • V. u decompOBite (dfi-kom-poz'it), a. and n. [< 

H. n. A Bubstianoe which bleaches or re- decomjtositus, formed from a compound, < 
moves , ,, ...x a a j de- + conwositus, compound, composite: see 

decolorato (de-ktU'or-fit), V. f.; pret. and pp. composite.J 1. a. 1. Compounded a second 
deoolorated, ppr. decoU^aH^. [? L. decolor^ time; compounded with things already com- 
tus, pp. of ttecotorarc, deprive of color: see de- posite.— 2. In hot., same as deeompout^. 
color.] To deprive of color; decolor; bleach; n, Anything compounded of composite 


specifically s 

is decompounded by disconnection of the barbs, 
or of a bundle of feathers, as those of the crest, 
which stand or fall Apart from one another: 


blanch, 
deoolorate (de-kul'gr-at), 


tus, pp. : see the verb.] 
bleached. 


r A T aj 7 things. 

ri-xA-ilArJA’ DeeomposiUs of throe metals, or more, are too long to 

Deprived of color , inquire of. Bacon, Questions iouching Metals. 

- — ,,, A. X -A A X r T 71 JA Compounds wherein one element la compound are 

decoloration (dS-kul-^ra shgn), B. [=s F. dd- called deoompos^. . . . The decomposite character of 
coloration ss Sp. decoloracion = Pg. deoolora- such words [as midshipman, gentlemanlike] Is often con. 
fdb, < L. decoloratio{n-), < deomorare, deprive c«*ted or dii^lsed. Latham, Eng. Long., { 428. 

of color: see decolor.] 1. The act or process decomposition (de-kom-p^-zish'pn), n. [< F. 
of decoloring or depriving of color. — 2. Ab- decomposition ss Sp, descomposicion = Pg. de- 
sence of color; colorlessness. composiq&o ss It. deeomposizfone, < NL. *decom- 

Dseotoration, a term . . . signifying blanching or loss pontio(n-), < *decomponere, decompose : see de- 
of the natural colour of any object. Hooper, Med. Diet compound, decompose.] 1. The act or process 
decolorimeter (dS-kul-o-rim'e-tftr), n. [s= P. of separating the constituent elements of a 
d£colorimitre, < L. decolor, adj., deprived of compound b(^y or substance ; analysis; reso- 
oolor, + Gr. uhpov, measure.] 1. An iustru- l«tion; specifically, the process of reducing an 
ment for measuring the effects of bleaching- organic body to a state of decay or putrefao- 
powder,— 2. A graduated tube containing a ^®“* 

solution of indigo and molasses, used to test Having obtained oxygen and hydrogen by the dseom- 

*“ 'ai: 

oolonmng BOlntlonB. , ,, , ^ , question it can be almnly replied that the moat akllful 

ddoolorilfttion (dfi-kul'gr-i-z& shgn), n. [< de- demists have hitherto faUed to effect such decomposition, 
colorize + -of<o».] The act or jprooess of de- Uweley, Physiography, p. 106 . 

Driving of color; the process of blanching or 2. The state of being decomposed or resolved; 
Dleaolung. Also spelled decolorisatton, deeol- release from previons combinations ; 
ourizaiion, deoolourisation, gration ; specifically, decay of an orgi^o bo^. 



deeompodtloa 


The new eontinente ere built out i>( the mine of en old 
planet ; the now races fed out of the tUeompotUion of the 
foregoing. JSmerson, Essays, 1st ser., p. 274, 

The latter half of the nineteenth century will be known 
to the future historian os espeolally the era of the decom- 
potUion of orthodoxies. J. Fitke, Evolutionist, p. 269. 
8 . [With ref. to decomposite, (j. v.] The act 
of compounding togetner tmngs which are 
themaolvcB compound ; a combination of com- 
poundH. 

A dexterous decomponition of two or three words to- 
gether. /nttruet. Conetmitiff Oratorp. 

Otaemlcal deoompoiltlon. See ehemieai.— Deoompo- 
■Itlon of forces, In «i«cA„ same as retolutiun nf Jmetn 
(whicti see, under/oroO. — Daoompoiltlon Of llAt, the 
separation of a beam of light Into its prismatic ^ors. 

decompound (de-kom-pound'), V. t. [= Pg. Oe- 
compor = It. (iecomporre, < NL. *deeomponere, 
< L. de- priv. (in def. 2, de- intensive) + com- 
ponere, put together, compound : see de- and 
compoundi, ana of. decompose.] 1. To decom- 
pose. [Rare.] 

It divides and decompound* objects Into a thousand cu- 
rious parts. Hazlitt. 

S. To compound a second time ; compound or 
form out of that which is already compound ; 
form by a second composition. 

All our eompinx Ideas whatsoever, . . . however com- 
pounded and decompounded, may at last Ihi resolv'd Into 
simple Ideas. Locke, llutnan Understanding, II. 22. 

decompound (de-kom-pound'), a. [< de- + 
compound, a,: see decompound, v., and of. de- 
cmnpoaitc.] 1, 
Composed of 
thin^ which 
are them- 
selves com- 
pound ; com- 
pounded a 
second time. 
— 2. In hot., 
divided into 
a number of 
compound dl- 
tnsious, as a 
leaf or pani- 
cle; repeat- 
edly cleft or 
cut into an in- 
definite num- 
ber of unequal segments. A decoin|)ound leaf Is one 
In which the primary petiole gives utl subsidiary petioles, 
each supporting a compound leaf. Also decomporitc. 

decompound (ds-kom-pound'), n. A decom- 
posite (which see). 

decompoundable (dfi-kom-poun'da-bl), a. [< 
decompound + -able.’] Capable of being de- 
compounded. 

decompoundly (de-kqm-pouud'li), adv. In a 
decompoimd manner." 

decomptt, n. [< OF. descompt, account, back 
reckoning, < deacompter, account for, account 
back: see discount and eounfi.] Deduction or 
percentage held as security. 

deconcentrate (de-kuu-seu'trfit), v. i . ; pret. and 
pp. deconcentrated, ppr. deconcentrating. [< de- 
priv. + concentrate^ To spread or scatter from 
a point or center; destroy the concentration of, 
as of bodies of troops. Times (London). 

deconcentration (ife-kou-seu-tra'shon), n. [< 
deooncentrate + -<o».] The act of 'deconoon- 
trating, or of dispersing whatever has been con- 
centrated in one place or point : the opposite 
of concentration. 

deconcoett (de-kqn-kokt'), v. t. [< de- priv. 4- 
concoct.] To decompose or resolve. 

Blnoa these Benedictines have liad tlioir crudities deeon- 
eocted. Fuller, Ch. Hist., VI. 267. 

doconsecrate (de-kon'se-^krat), v. t. ; pret. and 
pp. deconsecrated, ppr. deconsecrating, [< de- 
pny. + consecrate. Ct.F.ddconsacrm-,'] To de- 
prive of the character conferred by consecra- 
tion; secularize. 

Though It was possible to sweep the Idols out of the 
EAaba, It was nut so ussy to deconeeerate the spot, but far 
more convenient to give it a new sanction. 

Sneyo. Brit., XIX. 93. 

deconsecration (de-kon-se-kra'shon), n. [< de- 
consecrate + don,] The act of deconseoratiug 
or of depriving of sacred eharaoter; specifical- 
ly, the ceremony employed in deconseoratiug 
or rendering secular anything consecrated, as 
a ohuroh or a cemetery. The forms to be observed 
do not appear in the prayer-book, and the oeremony Is of 
very rare Mcurrence. 

de contulliace capiendo (ds kon-tfi-ma'se ka;^ 
i-en'd5). [L. (NL.): L. de, of; oowfumoce, abl. 
of oontumax, contumacioiu; capiendo, abl. ger. 
of capere, take : see capacious, capias, etc.] In 



Eng. law, a writ issuing out of chanoeiw, on the 
suggestion of an ecclesiastical court, to attach 
a party to a proceeding in the latter court for 
contempt of its authori^: a procedure substi- 
tuted by the act of 53 Gfeo. Ul., c. 127, for the 
de excommunicato emnendo. 
decopedt. p. a. [ME. pp. of *deeopen, < OP. de- 
coper, decoupper, F. dmt^er. cut, slash, < de- + 
eouper, cut : see coupt.] ^asned ; out in figures. 
Shodo he was with mretu maistiie 
With shoon deeoprd, and with laas [laoe]. 

Horn, of the Bote, 1. 84S. 

decopperisatlon (de-kop-er-i-za'shqn), n. [< 
decopperice + -ation.] The process of remov- 
ing copper or freeing from copper, 
decopperize (de-kop^er-iz), v, t. ; pret. and pp. 
decopijerized, ppr. aecopperising. [< L. de, of, 
from, 4- cojtjter + -ize,] To free irom copper. 

Thu xlnc remaining in the decopperited lead is oxidised 
In a reverberatory ftimaoe. t/re. Diet., 111. 71. 


ddcoramentt (dek' 9 -ra-ment), n. [< LL. deco- 
ramentum; see decorement.] Same as deoore- 
ment. 

decorate (dek'o-rSt), v. t. ; pret. and pp. deco- 
rated, ppr. decorating. [< L. decoratus, pp. of 
deedraro Q P. dSeorcr sss Sp. Pg. decorar = It. de- 
oorare =1). decoreren = (i. deeoriren = Dan. dc- 
korere = 8 w. dekorera), adorn, distinguish, hon- 
or, < decus (deedr-), ornament, grace, dignity, 
honor, akin to decor, elegance, grace, beauty, 
ornament, < decere, become, befit, whence ult. 
decent, q. v.j If. To distinguish ; grace ; honor. 

My liarte was fully sette, and my minde deliberately dc- 
tertnlned to hauo decorated this reulme wytli wholesome 
lawes, Btatu[t]es, and audinaunces. hall, Edw. I V., an. 23. 

2. To dock with something becoming or orna- 
mental ; adorn ; beautify; embellish: ns, to dec- 
orate the person ; to decorate an edifice. 

A grave and forcible argument, decorated by the most 
brilliant wit and fancy. Macaulay, Warren Hastings. 
With lupin and with lavender, 

To decorate the fading year. 

D. M. Moir, Birth of the Flowers. 


3. To confer distinction upon by means of a 
badge or medal of honor: as, to decorate an 
artist with the cross of the Legion of Honor. 
sBvn. 2, Adorn, Omatnent, Decorate, etc. (see adorn), 
bedizen, gild, trick out, emblazon, 
decorated (dek' 9 -ra-ted ), p. a. Adorned ; orna- 
mented; embellished.— Decorated rtyle,in arch., 

the second style 
o( EttgUsh Point- 
ed architecture. 

In use from the 
end of the thir- 
teenth to the Ijo- 
ginning of the fif- 
teenth century, 
when It degen- 
erated Into the 
Perpendicular. 

It Is distinguish- 
ed from the earli- 
er Pointed style, 
fr<im which It 
was developed, 
by the more flow- 
ing lines of its 
tracery, especial- 
ly of its windows, 
by the more in- 
tricate anil less 
conventional 
combinations of 
Us foliage, hy the 
greater elalxira- 
tlon of Its capi- 
tals, moldings, 
flnlals, etc., and 
generally by a 
style of oniamen- 
tatiun more iiat- 
urallstio and aa 
a rule less in 
accordance with 
true artistic prl: 
ciples. The Dec 
rated style has 
been divided Into two periods : namely, the Karly or Geo- 
metric Decorated perlml, In which the ornament consists 
especially of simple curves and lines and combinations 
of them ; and the Deeorated style proper, in which the 
peculiar characteristics of the style are must emphasized, 
and meager or involved arrangement of lines ht orna- 
ment takes the place of the broad treatment of masses 
which characterizes earlier medieval work. 

decoration (dek-^-r&'s^n), n. [= F. decora- 
tion = 8p, deooracion ss Pg. decoragSo = It. deco- 
razione a= D. deeoratie s G. decoration = Dan. 
8w. dekoraHon, < ML. dectwaHo{H-), < L. deco- 
rare, decorate: see decorate.] 1. The act of 
decorating or adorning with something becom- 
ing or ornamental: the art of adorning, orna- 
menting, or embemshing. 



We know that decoration Is notarchiteotural decoration 
unless it emphasizes oonstmctlon. 

The Century, XXXI. 664. 


8. The conferring of a badM, as of an order, or 
a medal of honor; hencO, the badge or medal 
conferred.— 8. Thatjwhich embemshes; any 
thing which decorates or adorns ; an ornamen t . 

Our ohuroh did even then exceed the Bomiah In oen 
monies and decoration*. Marvell, Works, II. 2i).v. 

It is a rule, without any exception, in all kinds of com 
position, that the principal Idea, ths predominant feeiiu).' 
should never be confounded with the accompanying dec<,'. 
ration*. Macaulay, Petrardi. 

4. In music, a general term for the various me- 
lodic embellishments, as the trill, the appoggia- 
tura, etc.— 6. In pyrotechny, the compositions 


placed in ^rt-fires, rockets, paper shells, etc., 
0 make a brilliant display when the case is ex- 


through an exterior thin layer of color, revealing the i 
of the body beneath : so called from the aseened origin 
of this decoration at CIttk di Gastello, In Umbria, Italy. 


called Memorial day. The day is observed by processions 
and orations In honor of the dea^, and paracularly liy 
decorating their graves with flowers. Originally dltferent 
days were selected fur this purpose In the dilferent States ; 
but usage has now settled upon May 30th, which has beeji 
made a legal holiday in most of the States. The custom 
Is observed both in the North and In the South.— Em- 
broidery decoration, in cerom.,a name given to a sur- 
face-decoration similar to that called lace-decoratlon, but 
more massive, and usually in white on a dark ground.— 
PorceUana decoration, in eeram., decoration by means 
of blue leafage, scrolls, and the like, on a white ground, as 
If In imitation of Oriental porcelain : especially applied 
to Italian majolica so decorated.— Trophy decoration, 
decoration by means of groups of arms, musical Instru- 
ments, scrolls, tools of painting and sculpture, and the 
like, or what may by extension be called trophies, espe- 
cially in Italian decorative art. xSyn. 8 . Embellishment, 
garniture, trapping. 

decorative (dek' 9 -r%-tiv), a. [< decorate 4- 
-fro.] 1, Gf or pertaining to decoration; con- 
cerned with decoration: as, decorative art. 

Small objects which are attractive lii colour and shape 
will natuially be used by the savage for decorative pur- 
poses. if. Bpencer, Prln. of Soclol., | 413. 

2. Of an ornamental nature ; decorating; om- 
hollishing. 

The great choir-window of Lichfield Is the noblest glass- 
work 1 remember to have seen. I have met nowliere 
colors so chaste and grave, and yet so rich and true, or s 
cluster of designs so piously decorative, and yet so pic- 
torial. U. James, Jr., Trans. Sketches, p. 24. 

Decorative art. See arts — Decorative notes, in mu. 
*ie, short notes added to the esaential notes of a melody 
by way of uinliellisliment. 

decorativeness (dek'o-rft-tlv-nes), n. The qual- 
ity of being decorative. 

decorator (dek'o-ra-tpr), «. [< F. dicorateur = 
Sp. Pg. decoraaor = 't>. decorateur ss Dan. de- 
koratbr, < ML. decorator, <. L. decorare, decorate: 
see decorate,] One who decorates or embel- 
lishes; specifically, one whose business is the 
decoration of dwellings or public edifices. 

They are careful decorator* of their peraona. 

Sir S. Rajyiet, Hist Jars. 

decoret (d9-kor')i V. t. [< OF. deoorer, F. dtf- 
eorer, < L. decorare, decorate: see decorate,] 
To decorate; adorn; distinguish. 

This made me to esteeme of her the more. 

Her name and rareness did her so decor*. 

K. James VI., Chron. 8. P., 111. 479. {JamUiitm.) 

To decore and beautifle the house of God. 

Hall, Hen. V., an. '2. 

decorementt (df-kor'ment), n. [Sc. decoirment, 
< OF. decorement, F. decorement, < LL. decora- 
mentum, ornament, < L. decorare, decorate. Cf. 
decftrament,] Decoration. 

The pulicie and decoirment of this realme. 

Act* James VI., 1687 (ed. 1814), p. 606. 

These decorement* which beautify and adorn her. 

Heywood, Description of a Ship, p. W. 

decorous (df-kfi'- or dek'9-ra8), a. [s= Sp. 
Pg. It. decoroso (also decoro), < L. aecorus, 
seemly, becoming, befitting, < decor (deedr-), 
Boemlmess, grace, ©to. ; see decorate and de- 
corum,] Cmaracterized by or conspicuous for 
decorum; proper; decent; especially (of poi- 
sons), formally polite and proper in speech and 
conduct. 

There Is no duenna so rigidly prudent, and Inexorably 
decorous, as a superannuatM coquette. 

Irving, Sketch-Book, p. li>-- 

He recited a list of complaints against his majesty, ■ - 
all of them fabricatetl or exaggerated for the occasion, 
and none of them furnishing even a decorous pretext Ini' 
the war which was now formally declared. 

Motley, Dutch Republic, 1. 16 ' 

He [Sir Robert Feel) was uniformly deeoroui, and had a 
high sense of dignity and propriety. 

W. H. &>tg, Sfitc. Essays, 2d ser., p. 2i.i- 
■Byn. FIL seemly, comely, orderly, appropriate, 

decoronaly (dS-kS'- or dek' 9 -ru 8 'li), adn., 
a decorous manner ; with decorum. 


lUlfih nrf'i OoanteM, the would not die, 

Aa e inroad deue ebonld, deeorouely; 

Lifting my axe, I split her skoU, 

And the edge since then has been notched and dnil. 
7 riate ^ Charltt I. ond the Meffieidet, N. and Q., 7th ser., 
[IV. 446. 

decorottsnesa (d^-ko'- or dek'^-rus-nes), n. De- 
nney or propriety of behavior, 
decorticate (df-k6r'ti-kat), v. t. ; pret. and pp. 
dn-urttcated, ppr. decorticating, [< L. deoorti- 
i-aluH, pp. of decorticare (> Pg. decorticar = F. 
lU'cortiquer ; of- It- scortieare, discortieare, with 
prefix oM-» and Sp. dcscortesar = Pg. deecorticar 
= Olt. diacorgare, from a deriv. form of the 
noun), strip the bark off, <^e, from, + cortex 
(cortic-), bark, whence ult.E. cork: see eork^, 
corticate.) To remove the bark from; in gon- 
oral, to deprive of the cortex^ in any sense of 
that word; strip off the exterior coat of. 

(ircat barley, dried and deeartieated. 

ArbtUhnot, Ancient Coins, 
decorticate (dfi-kdr'ti-kat), a. [< L. decorti- 
entiut, pp. : see the verb.] Destitute of a cortex 
or cortical layer: used specifically in lichen- 
ology. 

decortication (df-kfir-ti-ka'shpn). n. F. de- 
cortication ss Sp. decorticacion, < L. decor tiea- 
tio(n-)f < decort%care, decorticate: see decorti- 
cate.} The act of removing the cortex or outer 
layer; removal of the bark or husk, 
decorticator (d§-k6r'tl-ka-tor), n. A tool for 
Htripping off bark. 

deconun (de-ko'rum), ». [= P. decorum =b 8p. 
Pg. It. decora, < L. decorum, fitness, propriety, 
decorum, neut. of decorue, fit, proper: see de- 
corous.} 1. Propriety of speech, Delia vior, or 
dress; fonnal politeness; orderliness; seemli- 
uess; decency. 

B Measure of Decorum ... Is that whicli is 
pal End. 

tUinojUet, Sermons, III. lx. 


decoy (d«-koi'), «. r< deeou, ».] 1. A lure 

the range of a weapon; specifically, an image Baeon, Nat. Hist. 

2. The amount by which something is lessen- 
lure wild birts or animals mto decrement: as, a great 

in production or of income, 
deoreaslngly (de-kre'sing-li), adv. In a de- 
Heuce — 2. Anything intended to lead into a " „ dcoTcaBc 

docreaSon (de-krfS'shon), n.‘ [< dc-priv. + 
« iheunWJ’anaitofcrUon. 

wSirarSn^iml’^t ’for ffig w^d thf.ClL'‘oytim%mte.""^ 

1 Cudmrth, Intellectual System, p. 46. 

;< ME. deefe (of. %. de- 


fowl into it. Several channels or pipes of a curved 


pond in various directions. 


enter the wTde inouTh"'of’ thV'channVrby DmeTirucks crect), i. (!)P. decret, tWcTCf 5= Sp. Pg. It. <fe- 
4u- — , ^ . Dan. Sw. de- 


c G. decret = 


trained for the purpose, or by grain scattered on tlie creto '= D. dekreet v... ...... 

water. When they are well within Uie covered channel / t, AppreHim a dcnrnn mtHTutnon deci- 

they are driven up Into the funnel-uet at Uie far end, ' U- a aecreo, oroinance, aeci- 

where they are easily caught Bion, neut. of decretus, pp. of decemere, decree, 

decoy-bird (d^-koi'berd), n. A bird, or an imi- decide (> E. decern ) : see decern.} 1. A spedal 
tation of one, used as a lure to entice others ordinance or regulation promulgated by civil or 
into a net or within gunshot. other authority ; an authoritative decision hav- 

decoy-dnek (do-kol'duk), «. 1, in. fowling, 


ing the force of law. 

He made a decree for the rain. JobxxvllLae. 

And statesmen at her oouncll met 

Who knew the seasons when to take 
Occasion by the hand, and make 
The bounds of freedom wider yet 
By shaping some august decree. 

Tennyeon, To the Queen. 

On December 7, 1866, the Emperor of Brazil Issued a 
decree which <mened the Amazon ... to the commereo of 
all the world m>m and after September 7, 1867. 

E. Schuyler, Amer. Diplomacy, p. 84i 
Specifically — 2. In Bom. law, a determination 
or judgment of the emperor on a suit between 


Where there Is any depeiideniiy among one another, 
tliey observe a great decorum, all rising up when a su- 
perior comes In. Pococke, Description of the Bast, I. Isi. 

A first-rate beauty never studied the decorum* of dress 
with more assiduity. 

Ooldtmith, Citizen of the World, civ. 
2. In general, fitness, suitableness, or propriety 
of an^hing, with respect to occasion, purpose, 

d^0Upl4 (dfi-ktt-pla'), «• [F., pp. of decoupler, 
uncouple, < de- priv. + coupler, couple.] In 
her., uncoupled; parted into two; said espe- 
cially of a chevron when the two rafters are 
separated by a slight space, 
decoors (de-k<5rz')» «• and n. [< OF. decoure, a 
running down, course, wane, decree, F. decoure, 
wane, decrease, < L. decureue, a running down, 
descent, < decurrere, run down ; see decur.} In 
/ter., same as decrescent (a). 
decoortt (dfi-kort'), V. t, [< rfe- priv. -k court.] 
To drive or dismiss from court ; deprive of court 
influence. 

decoy (d^-koi'), v. [< de- + cogl, v., entioe, al- 
lure: see de- and cog\ v. The birds decoyed 
and the decoying biids being commonly ducks, 
the word decoy, esp. as a noun, was soon turned 
by popular etymology into duokoy. Hence the 
spelling duckoy, and finally the compound duck- 
coy, which, though thus developed from decoy, 
may be considered as made up of duck + cow', 
n., also used in sense of decoy. The D. words, 
eenden-kotn, formerly cende-kooi, a ‘duck-coy' 
(I>. cend = AS. ened, a duck: see drake and 
anas), kooi-eend, a ‘coy-duck,’ fcoot-man, adecoy- 
raan, vogel-kooi, a bird-oago, a decoy, are oom- 
Tioundea with D. kooi^n cage, a bird-cage, a fold, 
bivo (the source of E. coy^, q. v., but not con- 
nected with E. cowl or aecoy\ either indepen- 
dently of the accidentally similar E. words, or 
in imitation of them.] I. trans. 1. To lure into 
It snare ; entrap by some allurement or decep- 
tion: as, to decoy ducks within gunshot ; troops 
may be decoyed into an ambush. 

I hove heard of barbariani who, when tempezU drive 
«blp» upon their coasts, dewy them to the rocks that they 
"iity plunder their lading. Johnson. 

2. To allure, attract, or entioe, without notion 
of entrapping. 

The king might be decoyed from thence. 

Clarendon, CIvU War, III. 282. 

liars, .BnWds (see tosnareklnsnaw, 

. n. intrans. To be deceived by a decoy; fall 
"‘to a snare. 


ducl^" or an imitation of one, used as a decoy.'- 
2. A person acting as a decoy for other persons. 

Admit no . . . Decow-DtM'Atu wheadle you afop-scram- 
blliig to the Play in a Mask. 

Congrem, Way of the World, Iv. S. 
decrassify (de-kras'i-fl), i>. f. ; pret. and pp. 
decrassijied, ppr. deermsifying. !*• ‘Z®’ priv. 

-k crassua, thick, + -fy.} To make less crass. 

« I might at least 

Eitiuinate, deeraem/y my faith, 
ftliire I adopt It ; keeping what 1 must, ‘ 

And leaving wlmt 1 can. 

Browning, Bishop Bloiigram’s Apology. 

decroasa (de-krds'), v . : pret. and pp. decreased, 
ppr, decreasing. [< deercA^ dccrecen, < ¥},e“r^iecl.’^Z' ZS'c«llTdrc^r,"aid f 
OP. decresser, decrestre, deereistre, aeeroistre, T. the Imperial constitutions. 

dderoitre = decreccr = Pg. devrcscer = it. 3. An edict or a law made by an eoclesiastical 
decrescm-c ^L, with altered jirefix, ME. die- council for regulating business within its juris- 
cresen, < OF. aescrcistre, dcseroi.strc = Pr. des- diction. The term Is used in ecclesiastical history chief- 
creisser = 8p. descreccr s= It. discrescere, < ML. * designation of certain dogmatic and authorltetlve 

<ter«cor.) < L bocomo fcttZrcaircC^'' AX?!! 

less, wane, < ne, from, away, + ereecere, grow: oil of Trent; the Decree of Aurloolar Confeeaton by the 
see crescent. Cf. crease^, accrcaae, increase,} Fourth ^terM Council. 

I. intrans. To become less; lessen; be dimin- 4. A judicial decision or determination of a 
ished gradually in extent, bulk, quantity, or litigated cause ; specifically, the sentence or 
amount, or iu strength, influence, or excel- order of a court of chanceiy, or of a court of 
Icnee : as, the days decrease in length from ai^iralty or of probate, after a hearing or sub- 
Juno to December. di._ . 


mission of the cause, Tho word judgment is now 
used 111 reference to the decisions of courts having both 
common law ami equity powers. See also act, article^ bill, 


Olyves iiowo and oth'r treen ichoiie 
Po (lounge hem in deereeingc of the moone. 

Palladiue, llusbondrio (E. E. T. 8.), p, 70. 

Ho must Increase, but 1 must decrease. John iU. 80, 6, In theol., One of the eternal purposes of God, 
Decreastxu: aerlea. Sao jM-o«r<w»ton. — Byn. Deoreaee, whereby for his own glory he has foreordained 
Diminiehil^ndle, Contract ; to lessen, abate, elib, sub- whatsoever 
side, fall oif. fall away, shrink. The Drst throe all mean ' ~ 

a becoming less by degrees. Decrease more often implies 
that the eauses are imperceptible or not necessarily per- 
ceptible, acting. It may be, from within the object itself ; 
as, the swelling decreases dally. Diminish generally Im- 
plies the action of some external cause which is more 

less in tho mind of those concerned : os. Ills fortune dim:,. mros — is » euntesieu (iuesuoii uio v an 

vsftcs dally through extrayagwieo; this troops dvminisfi former view, the Armlnlans the latter. 
steadUy under disease and conflict /Mereojfe fa the ap- n ^ ^ ^ a « s. s.. -w.. , 

proprlato word for reduction of bulk or vulumo, duntn- dfcrea ot Ood lor the manifestation ot hit glory, 

5aiv Vx. ..sssl.ss«k{rx«^ siu»<vx/sH.v... sswo •s..f toiue mou uud angolB are predestinated unto everlasting 

life and others foreordained to everlasting death. 


comes to pass, whether these decrees 
are absolute or eondltlunal — that la, whether they ore 
according to the counsel ot hli own will, “without any 
foresight of faith or good works, or any other thing in the 
creature, as eundlUoni or causes moving him thereto” 
(West. ConJ. of FttUh, 111.), or are based upon his fore- 
knowledge of the character a.id course of nls free crea- 
tures— is a contested question, tlie Calviulata taking the 


i imperceptible degrees, 


West. Conf. qf Paith, Hi. | 8. 


amount, or number by slow a , . _ , 

the reduction being always undesirable and the resvilt a 6. The judgment or award of an umpire in a 

Bfu-t of attenuation: as, the army d«a»i</fed to a few thou- nooft tev Elm ... . .f-. , 

sands ; the child dwi^ed to a mere skeleton. To contract 

Is to become less by shrinkage or a drawing t.«ethor of **■ 

parts or elements: it implies loiw of size, bulk, or extent, tyf® de- 

-.‘‘hout the lo«y_ constL^^ qubstaaec or parte usually WsteS..'’ 


expressed by the other w 


conrineiital system. iTie first, Issued at Berlin No-rembor 
„ , . . . .1, I 1 K j I .u , •gainst British commerce all continen- 

80 many wives, who have yet their husbands In their tal ports under the control of Franco (Including those of 
-nils ; so many parents, who have nut tho number of their Italy, Spain, Holland, and Germany), confiscated all Brit- 
children lessened ; so many villages, towns, and cities, igh merchandise wherever found, forbade correspondence 
whose InhaWUnte are not decreased, their property vio- with Groat BriUln, and ordered that all British subjects 
lated, or their wealth <Km»mzAed, are yet owing to tho found within the Jurisdiction of France or Ite allies should 
sober conduct and happy resnlte of your advice. be made prisoners of war. The second decree, Usned at 

Dryden, King Arthur, Ded. Milan De<tember 17th, 1807, declared all neutral vessels 
If the activities of a living body Involve an expenditure connected In iiny with British commerce or intov- 
not made good by nutrition, dwindling follows. _ rnnmt, iu> fhMMhv i)<.n»iiir.iiM.4 .n,i 


course to Iw thereby deneutralized, and ordered t 

they should be treated as F.nglish.— Deolantoxy <to- 
erse. See declaratory.— DscTM arbitral. In Scots law, 
an award bv one or more arbiters.— DeoTM condemiut- 
tor. See decree absolvitor, under absolvitor.— DecTM 
datdvs, In Scots laic, a decree of a commissary conferring 
on an executor (not being an executor nominate) the office 
of executor.— iMorM In absence, in Scots law, a decree 

— , , .. „ . pronounced against a defender who has not appeared or 

lenoe, etc.; reduce gradually or by small de- pleaded on the merits of the cause : the same asyudatnenf 
ductions. “y default in English common law.— Decree nlel (decree 


ling followi 

r. Data of Ethics, | 68. 

The anatomical structure of the eye is such that a mod- 
erately contracted pupil Is in contact with the lens-sur- 
face. Quain, Mod. Diet., p. 480. 

n. trans. To make less; lesson; make 
smaller in dimensions, amount, quality, exoel- 


„ . ...... ... unless). In At»u. mw, a ueuroo cunuiviuiieu on some luvnre 

Nor cherish'd they relat one poor. event, usually the ilefault of the adverse party to show 

That might dccreote their present store. Prior, cause or to perform a condItlon.-Decree ofatawlvltor. 
damsfljM (da-krSs' or dS'krfis) n U ME de- oAsolrtfor.— Decree of oonetlttttion. See eonslUu- 

aecreaw (ue-Kres or ae Kresj, n. n aib. ae- fion.- Decree of locaUty, in Scots law. a decree of the 
< OP. d^cretSf dficro$Sf detfcrois, decrecef de- telnd court allocating the mc^lfled stipend on the differ* 
crease; from the verb.] 1. A becoming less; ent heritors, in the proportions in which they 
^minution; wane (as applied to the moon) “ 


a decree conditioned oi 


- DeOTM of modifloatloil, in Scots law, a decree d 


they [duolul are quite unsuspioiousot man, and, (teeoy- __ i ratiid of revenue or oi t*»e telnd court modifying a stipend to the clermman, b 

•‘a weu, are shot In extraordlnW numbers. decay .as, a rapid decrease Ot revenue or of not allooatlng It upon the dlff^nt heritors, 

Sportsman's Oassttosr, p. 201. — ■ 


strength. 


In Soots law, a decree obtained, without an 



J«cree of the teJnd court detomiiiilnK the exton 

of a heritor'a telnda.=8yn. 1 and 8. JSdiet, SttUtUe, etc. 
Bee htwl.— 4 and 6. Ju^nfnt, Order, etc. (aee deeiiion); 
DToclamatton, hat, mandate. 

mate (d9-kr6')i v. [Cf. P. dScrSter es Sp. Pc. 
decretar =s It. decretarc = D. dokreteren a Q, <fo- 
eretiren = Dan. dekretere = 8w. dekretera, < ML. 
deeretare, deoroo; from the noun: see decree, 
n.] 1. trane. 1. To order or promulgate with 
authorit 7 ; issue as an edict or ordinance. 

Thou ahalt also decree a thing, and it shall be estab- 
lished. Job xxli. 28. 

He [William I.] decreed there should be Sheriffs In every 
Shire, and J ustices of Peace for Punishment of Malefactors. 

Baker, Chronicles, p. 27. 

Wherefore fatalists that hold the necessity of all human 
actions and evetits may l>e reduced to these three heads : 
First, such as, aaertliiK the Deity suppose it irrespective- 
ly to decree and determine all things, and thereby make 
all actions necessary to us. 

Cudworth, Intellectual System, i. 1. 

In the autumn of 168S Cromwell and his agents effected 
a visitation of the monasteries, the report of which insured 
their condemnation : and, in the last session at the I.ong 
Parliament in ir>SO, the dissolution of the smaller houses 
was decreed. Stubbe, Medieval and Modem Hist, p. 268. 

2. To determine judicially; resolve by sen- 
tence ; adjudge : as, the court decreed a restora- 
tion of the property. 

Theirs be the laurel-wreath decreed, 

Who both write well, and write full speed. 

Cowper, To Hobert Lloyd. 
8. To determine or resolve legislatively; de- 
termine or decide on. 


«« g^ To order, ordain, command, enact. 

n. intreme. To determine; predetermine im- 
mutably; constitute or appoint by edict. 

All hast thou spoken as my thoughts are, all 
As my eternal purpose hath decreed. 

Milton, V. 1., m. 172. 
dacreeftble (d^-krS'iF-bl), o- decree + -able.] 
Capable of being decreed, 
decreementt (de-kr€'ment), n. [< decree 4- 
-ment,] The aci of decreeing; decree. 

This unjust decreenunt. Foxe, Martyrs, 

decreer (df-kr«'4r), n. [< decree + -eri.] One 
who decrees. 

Y H Is_ written of pie, says Christ, that I 


decre«t (ds-krst'), n. [< OF. decretx L. decretum, 
a decree: see decree.] In Scots law, a decree. 
See decree, n., 1. 


An old deertpU wraUh 
That haa no sense, no sinew. 

B. Jtmeon, Volpone, II 
1 with premature old 
MoOey, Dutch Bepnl 
(Rometlmea tnoorrectly apelted deerej/UL 

Last, winter comes, deerepid, old, and dull. 

Jenyne, An Ode.] 

decrepitate (de-krep'i-tat), ».; pret. and pp. 
decrepitated, ppr. deer^itating. K NL. as if 
^decre^tatus, pp. of *deerepitare Q F. dSor^i- 
ter = Bp. Pg. aeorepitar =s It. deorepitare), < L. 
de- + crepitatus, pp. of crepitare, crackle, break 
with a noise: see crepitate.] I. intrans. To 
crackle, as salt when roasting. 

H. trans. To roast or calcine in a strong heat, 
BO as to cause a continual bursting or crackling 
of the substance: as, to decrepitate salt. 

So will it come to pass In a pot of sal^ although decrepi- 
tated. Sir T, Sroume, vulg. Err. 

decrepitation (dfi-krep-i-ta'shon), n. [=s F. 
dSor^tation = Sp. decrepitacion = Pg. dccre- 
pitacdo It. deerepitazione, < NL. as if *dc- 
crepttatio(n-), < *decrepitare : see decrepitate.] 
The act of snapping or bursting with a orack- 
llug noise on being heated, or the crackling 
u^e, accompanying the flying asunder of their 
parts, made by various salts and minerals when 
heated, it is cauied by the unequal sudden expansion 
of tlieir substance by the heat, or tiy the expansion and 
vuUtilization of water or other liquid held meohanlcally 
within them. 

decrepltly (df-krep'it-li), adv. In a decrepit 
manner; as one broken down by infinnities. 


TMa la not a proosM of reaMUing, hot an aetot will — h 
deereUU enveloped In a aolentUio nuubna. 

/. Martineau, MaterlaUim, p. lo: 
2. A book of decrees or edicts ; a body of laws ; 
speoifloally [cop.], in the plural, the second part 
ox the canon law: so called because it oont«iiiH 
the decrees of sundry popes determining point s 


of ecolesiaBtloal law. 


, KayraundofPennafortfrum 

the Bxtraragants of the recent Fopea. 

Stubbs, Medieval and Modem Hiat, p. <07. 
False Bacretala, a osUeotton of oanon law, of the ninth 
century, purporting to have been made by one laldorun 
"“~’"*''r, and unqueatloned till the fifteenth century, 
e proved to oonaiat largely apuriona or forgud 
loretala. Alao called Pssudo-Isidorian Dserstahi, 


dacrcpltnCBS (dS-krep'it-nea), n. Decrepitude, 
decrepitude (d^krep'i-tud), w. [< F. d^cr^i- 
tude = Sp. decre^tud = Pg. decrepitude, < L. 
as if *decrepituao, < decrepitus, decrepit: see 
decrepit.] The state of being broken down by 
infirmities, physical or mental, especially in- 
firmities of ago. 

decrepitude with- 
JoKnsan, Rambler, Ho. 76. 

decrepltyt (df-krep'i-ti), n. [< ML. decrepi- 
ta{t-)a, C L. decre^tus, decrepit: see decreptf.] 
Decrepitude. 

Honest Credulity 
“ ^raw on Beet 
Chapman, 

decrescendo (It. pron. da-kre-sben'd^), n. [It., 
ppr. of decrescere, < L. decrescere, decrease : see 
decrease.] In music, a gradual diminution of 
force ; a passing from loud to soft : opposed to 
crescendo, and the same as diminticnw : often 


decrement (dek're-ment), n. [z= Sp. Pg. It, 

deoremento, s LL. decremenium, a decrease, < L. , 

decrescere, decrease: see decrease.] 1. The act decrescent (de-kres'ont), 

or state of decreasing; thebecoming gradually ‘ 

less; lessening; waste. 

I do not believe the understanding part of man received 
any natural decrement or diminution. 

Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. 1836), I. 723. 


2. The quantity lost by gradual diminution or 
waste; specifically, in math., the small part by 
which a variable quantity becomes less and less. 

The increments in time are proportional to the decre- 
ments in pressure. Franklaitd, Chemistry, III. i. 880. 

Each increment of evolution entails a deeremetU of re- 
produotioD that is nut accurately proportionate, but some- 
what less than proportionate. 

U. Spencer, Prln. of Biol., ( 864. 
8. In her., the condition of waning: said of 
^e moon. It is represented by turning the 
horns of the crescent toward the sinister side. 
Also called detriment. — 4. In crystal., a suc- 
cessive diminution of the layers of molecules 
applied to the faces of the primitive form, by 
vmch the secondary forms are hypothetically 
produced — Equal daorsmant of life, lu the doctrine 
of annuities of insurance oumpattlt^, the theory that In a 
given number of lives there should bo an equal annual 
deoreaae within a given period. 

decrepit (df-krep'it), a. [< OF. decrepit, F. dd- 
erdpit ss Sp. deerSpito s= Pg. It. decrepito, < L. 
dccrepitus, an adj. applied to old men and old 
aninoals, and usually translated ‘very old*: lit. 
meaninguuoertain ; usually explained as ‘ noise- 
less’ (because “old people oreepabout quietly*’ 
or “like shadows”), otnerwise as ‘broken*; < 
<to- priv. + crepitus, pp. of crepare, make a 
noise, rattle, break with a crash : see crepitate.] 
Broken down in health, physical or mental, 
especially from age ; wasted or worn by infirm- 
iUes; weakened, espeoially by age. 


indicate<l by decree., dec., or the sign 
Lecrescent (de-kres'ont), a. and n. [= F. di- 
croissant, etc., < L. decresccn{t-)s,ppT. of decres- 
cere, decrease : see decrease, and cf. ore«cenf .] I, 
a. Decreasing; becoming gradually less; wan- 
ing, as the moon. 

Saddening In her childless castle, tent. 
Between the in-crelcent and de-creseent moon, 

Arms tor her sou, and loosed him from his vow, 

Tennyson, Oareth and Lynetto. 


•isting of genuine doonments. 

decreuont (de-kre'shqn), n. [< LL. deereUo{n-), 
decrease, < L. decrees, pp. of decrescere: see 
decrease.] A deoreasiiig. 

Nor can we now perceive that the world becomes more 
or less than it was, by which deoretion we might guess at 
a former increase. Bp. Pearson, Expos, of Creeii, i. 

decretist (dS-kre'tist), n. [as OF. deeretiste 
(also decreastre: see aecretiater), F. dSeritiste 
= Sp. Pg. decretista (cf. It. deoretaliata), < ML. 
decreHsta, < L. decretum, decree: see decree, de- 
cretal. Cf. dcorotister.] In medieval tmiversi- 
ties, a student in the faculty of law; specifi- 
cally, a student of the decretals. 

deexetistert, n. [ME. deeretistre, < OF. d«cre- 
tistre, discretistre, var. of deeretiste : see decre- 
tist,] A decretist. 

Ac this doctor and diulnour and deeretistrs of canon. 

Piers Plowman (C), xvl. 86. 

decrotiTe (dS-krS'tlv), a. [< L. decret-um, de- 
cree, + -4ve.'] Having the force of a decree; 
pertaining to a decree. 

decretorialt (dek-rfi-to'ri-al), a. [< decretory 
+ -ai.] Decretory; authoritative; critical. 

Besides the usuall or oaleudary month, there are but 
toure considerable, that is, tlio month of peragration, of 
apparition, of consecution, and the medlealt or decreto- 
rxttU montn. Sir T. Browne, Vulg. Err., Iv. 2. 

decretorily (dek're-to-ri-ll), adv. In a defini- 
tive manner; as decreed. 

decretory (dek'r^tp-ri), a. [ss P. dSerdtoire = 
Sp. Pg, It. decretomo, < L. decretorius, (.decretum, 
a decree: see decree,] 1. Pertaining to or fol- 
lowing a decree ; established by a decree ; judi- 
cial; definitive. 

ITiey that ... are too decretory and enunclatlve ot 
speedy judgments to tliuir enemies, turn their religion 
Into ruvenge. Jrr. Taylor, Works (ed. 1836), I. 819. 

Sirs, you are not sure that when the decretory hour of 
death overtakes you, you ghall have one minute of an hour 
allowed you to commit your spirits into the hand of the 
Lord Jesus Christ. C. Mather, Mag. Christ., iv. 7. 

2t. Critical; determining; in which there is 


dly from below upward. 

II. n. In her., the moon in her decrement : 
used as a bearing. Bee decrement, 3. 
decre8C6nt-pilUiate(df-kre8'ent-pin‘'at), a. In 
hot., pinnate with leaflets gradually decreasing 
in size from the base, 
decrett, »• See decreet, decree. 
decretal (df-kr£'tal), a. and n. [< ML. decre- 
talis, < L. decretum, a decree : see (feorcc.] I. 
a. 1, Pertaining to or of the nature of a de- 
cree ; containing a decree or decrees. 

When any sentence of a father is cited, and inserted 
into a decretal epistle ot a pope, or any part of the canon 
law, that sentence is thereby made anthentlcal. 


B definitive event. 

The main considerations, which most set off this num- 
ber, are observations drawn from the motions of the 
moon, supposed to be measured by sevens, and the criti- 
cal or decretory dales dependent on that number. 

Sir T. Browne, Vulg. Err., iv. 12. 

decrewt (d§-kr5'), v. i. [For *decrue (as ac- 
crew for accrue), < OF. decru, F. ddord, pp. of 
decreieire, decroistre, F. ddoroitre, decrease: see 
decrease.] To decrease. 


His strength still more, but she st 

Spsnser, V. Q., IV, vi. 18. 
decrial (df-kri'al), «. [< decry + -ah] A cry- 
ing down; a clamorous censure; condemnation 
by censure. 

Forward wits ... can on no account afterwards sub- 
mit to a dterial or disparagement of those raw works to 
which they ow’d their early character and distinction. 

Shaftesbury, Mlac. Sefieotlons, V. II. 
decrier (d§-kri'6r), n. [< decry + -«rl.] One 
who decries or traduces olamorously. 


I, xxil. 

2f. Done according to a decree; decreed; fatal. 
[Rare.] 

8o here's a meet dserstal end of me. 

Chapman, Byron’s Tragedy, v. 1. 
n, n. [= F. ddordtale as Sp. Pg. decretal s= 
It. decreme, < ML. decretal, a decree, neut. 
of adj. deeretaUs: see above.] 1. An authori- 
tative order or decree; specifically, a letter of 
the pope determining some i>oint or question 
in eocresiastioal law. 

What princtnie . . . had they then to Judge of heresies, 
tides the single diotatw or decretals ot private 
Jw. Ttvlor, Works (ed. 18S6X lI. 816. 


decrown (de-kroun'), v. t. [< F. ddoouronner, 
decrown: see discrown.] To deprive of a 
crown; discrown, [Bare.] 
md deerou 

Ana. to Dr. Carrier (161(1), p. 87 
He holds it to be no more sin the daerowning of klng« 
than our puritans do the suppression of bishops. 

Sir T. Ovtrbury, Charaoters 

deemstation (de-kros-tft'shqn), ». [< de- priv. 

+ orustation.] The act of removing a orust. 
decry (df-ktl^ v. f. ; pret. and pp. Mcried, ppr- 
j p, dicrier, OP. desarier, cry down, 


decrying. 



(liscwdlt, disparage, < dw- (L. dit-) + erier, cry : 
si'e cry.] 1. To cry down; speak disparaging, 
ly of; censure as faulty or worthless; clamor 
jirainst : as, to decry a poem, 
lor »moU errors they whole pUye dtery. Dryden. 
Kttr bo It from me to decry niorsl virtue, which even 
lu atheni have granted to Iw a reward to lUelf. 

Bp, Attcrbury, Sermons, I., Pref. to xl. 
pear, charming nymph, neglected and decried. 

My ahame In crowds, my solitary pride. 

QddmnUh, Des. Vil., 1. 411. 
2t. To deprive of credit officially. 

1'he king may at any time decry, or cry down, any coin 
(if the kingdom, and make It no longer current. 

Blacketone, Com., 1. 278. 
■ Syn. 1. Decry, Depreciate, Detract from. Derogate from. 
Disparage, run down, discredit. Those words agree in ex- 
nreiuiiiig an effort to lower the esteem In which a person 
or thing is field. U the effort is unjust, the injustice is 


decnmbence.decnmbenogrCd^kum'bens, -iton- 
si), n. K decumbent; see -enee, -ency.} The 
state of Doing decumbent or of lying down ; 
the posture of lying down, 
decumbent (dS-kum'bgnt), a. [< L. deoum- 
ben{t-)s,npv. of deeumhere, lie down, < de, down, 
+ *cumbere, nasalised form (in comp.) of om- 
bare, lie: see cumbent] 1. Lying down; re- 
clining; prostrate; recumbent. 

Ilndemeath is the decumbent portraiture o( a woman 
resting on a death's head. Aehmotc, Berkshire, i. 2. 
Speeifleally — 2. In hot., having the base re 
clining upon the ground, as an ascending stem 
the lower part of which rests upon the earth, 
decumbently (de-kum'bent-li), adv. In a de- 


mit so conspicuous as in the words compared under aeperee. 
Decry, to cry down, clamor against, irapllos activity and 
jiubUcity ; it is hardly applicable to persons. Depreciate, 


„ (de-kum'bent-li), odo. 

oumbent manner. 

decumbiture (df-kum'bi-t.ur), n, [Irreg. < L, 
deeiimbere, lie down, + -it-ure.} 1. The time 
at which a sick person takes to his bed, or 
liuMrc'ity; It is hardly applicable to'persons. Depreciate, during which he is confined to it by disease, 
lirlmarlfy to lower the value of. Is less forcible than decry, [Kare.] 
and may apply to persons. Detract from and derogate from 
liHvu almost precisely the same meaning— to take from or 
diiniuisb repute, as by oavllltig, ascribing success to acci- 
dent, good conduct to low motives, etc. Dieparage, to 
make a thing unequal to what It waa lu repute ; under- 
rate. The lost four need not have a personal subject : as, 
it would derogate very muoh from his standing It would 
duparage him in public estimation if it were known. 

The Administration and Its friends have been nttempt- 
iiig to circumscribe, and to decry, the powers lielongfiig 
Ui other branches. D. lyebsfer. Speech, Oct. 1st, 1832. 


2. In astral., the figure of the heavens erected 
for the time of a person’s first taking to his bed 
from illness. Prognostics of recovery or death 
wore derived from this figure. 

■ 1 - ,1 , ^ j...,. _ 

. deeuplo, < L. deeuplus, ten- 


. Marg. 

It a man is honest, it detraete nothing from his merits 
to say he had the wit t<j see that honesty U the best p<ilicy. 

E. Dicey, Victor Kmmanuel, p. 112. 

By intermingling a subject's speech with the king's mes- 
sage, he (the aecrutaryl seemed to derogate from ttie hon- 
our and majesty of a king. 

7. D'teraeli, Curios, of Lit, IV. 398. 

Why should we make it a point with our false modesty 
to dUparage tliat man we are, and that form of being as- 
signed to us7 Emereon, Spiritual Laws. 

deciTstallization (dg-kris^tft-li-aa'shpn), n. 
[< *decrystallize (< de- priv. + cryslalUge) + 
•ation,] The act or process of losing the crys- 
talline structure. [Bare.] 

These lieautlful forms [ice-liowers] . . . may Indeed be 
called “ negative ” or " Inverse " crystals, developed by the 
breaking-down or decryetaUization of the ice. 

Uuxley, Pliysiography, p. 62. 

decubation (dS-ku-ba'shon), II. [< L. as if *de- 
eubare (equiv. to deenmbere: see decumbent), lie 
down, < de, down, + oubare, lie. Cf. L. dcou- 
bare. He away from, < de, away, + cubare, lie.] 
The act of lying down. 

decubital (de-ku'bi-tal), o. [< decubitus + -af.] 
Pertaining to or of tbe nature of a bed-sore or 
decubitus, 

decubitus (de-ku'bi-tus), n, [NL., < L. decum- 
bere. pp. *^'cubitu8, lie down: see decumbent.') 
1. The attitude assumed by a sick person when 
lying down in bed. See anaclisis.—2. Same 
as bed-sore. 

decula (dek'u-lk), n. A kind of antelope found 
in Abyssinia. 

ddculassement (F. pron. da-kfl-las'moii), n, [F., 
< *deculer, uubreeeh, < dd- priv. + cul, breech.] 
In gun., the uubreeching of a cannon ; any se- 
rious damage to one of the essential parts of 
the fermeture op breeoh-closing mechanism of 
a breech-loading gun. 

decuman (dek'u-man), a, and n. [Also decu- 
mane; = Sp. Pg. It. decumam, < L. decuma- 
nus, decimanus, of or belonging to the tenth 
part (pi. deoumani, the tenth cmiort, porta de- 
cumana, the decuman rate), also considera- 
ble, larra, immense (applied to eggs and waves, 
appar. from the notion that every tenth egg or 
wave in a series is the largest^, < deoumus, deci- 
mus, tenth: see decimal. ) I. a. 1, In Jiom. 
mint, antiq., an epithet applied to a ga*® ^be 
Roman camp near which the tenth cohorts of 
the legions were encamped. The decuman gate 
was the principal entrance to the camp, and was 
that furthest from the enemy. 


decuple (dek'u-pl), a. and n. [= Sp. ddcuplo = 
Pg. deeuplo = It. deeuplo, < L. deeuplus, ten- 
fold, < decern, = E. ten, + -plus, akin to E. -fold.) 
I. a. Tenfold; containing ten times as many. 

n. n. A number ton times repeated, 
decuple (dok'u-pl), i>. t . ; pret. and pp. decu- 
pled^, ppr. decupling. [s= Sp. Pg. deouplar; 
from the adj.l To increase tenfold, 
decuplet (defe'u-plet), n. [< decuple + -«t.) 
Same as decimole. 

decurf, v. i. [ME. decourret^ decorren, < OF. 
decorre, decourre, descorre = Pr. decorre = OSp. 
dccorrer, < L. decurrere, run down, flow, move 
down, run over, run through, < de, down, + cur- 
rere, run : see current^.) To rim or flow away ; 
leave; depart; be wanting. 


decurion (ds-ku'ri-pn), «. [= F. dicurion = Bp. 
deeurion sa Pg. decurido = It. decurione, < L. de- 
curiohi-), < decuria, a company of ten : see de- 
cury.) 1. An officer in the Roman army who 
commanded a decury, or a body of ten soldiers. 

A decurion with hl» uumniand of ten horBenien ap- 
proached Nazareth from the South. 

L. Wallace, Ben-Uur, p. 123. 
2. Any commander or overseer of ten; spe- 
cifically, a tithing-mau. 

He liutltttted (Ueurimu through tmth theao culoniea : 
that U, one over every ten faniflieH: 

Sir W. Temple, Heroic Virtue, 
decurionate (dS-ku'ri-pu-&t), n. [< L. docurio- 
natus, < decurio\n-), a decurion: see decuriott.) 
The dignity or office of a decurion. 
decurrencdt (de-kur'ens), n. [< ML. decurren- 
tia, a current, lit. a running down, < L. decur- 
ren(t-)s, ppr., rimniug down: see decurrent.) 
Lapse; effluxion. 

The errataa which . . 
many men's haiida, have 

Up. Oauden, 

decurrency (de-kur'en-si), n. [As decurrence ; 
see -cy.] In bof., the prolongation of a leaf 
below the place of insertion on the stem, 
decurrent (de-kur'ent), a. [< L. deourrenl t-)8, 
ppr, of decurrere, "run down: 
see decur, ] In hot, extending 
downward beyond the place of 
insertion : as, a decurrent leaf 
(that is, a sessile leaf having 
its base extending downward 
along the stem). Also decur- 
ring. 

daourrently (de - kur ' ent - ll), 
adv. In a decurrent manner. 


daenuataly 

decursive (df-k6r'giv), a, [* P. d4cursif, < 
NL. as if *deeursivu8, < L. decuraus, pp. of dc- 
ourrere, run down : see decur.) Running down ; 
decurrent. iMudon. 

decurai'vely (dS-k6r'eiv-li), adv. In a deour- 
sive manuer; ‘ deourrently.— Oeonrslvely pin- 
nate, in bot., applied to a pinnate leaf having tlie leafleU 
ilcciirroiit or ninnliig along tlie petiole. 

de CUXBU (de k^r'sil). [L. : de, of, from; eursu, 
abl. of cursua, > E, course^, q. v.] In Eng, law, 
of course; in ordinary course; specifically, a 
writ of those classes which were issuable by 
the cursitor on application of the party, and 
without special authority in each case; 

decurtf (do-k6rt'), V. t. [< L. decurtare, cut off, 
< de, off, ■+• curtare, cut short, < curtus, short : 
see oiirf.] To shorten by cutting off ; abridge. 

Your deeurted or hendlesse clause, Angelorura enlm et 
cet., is thus Englyslied. lip. Bale, Apology, (ol. 147. 

deenrtate (de-k^r'tat), v. t . ; pret. and pp. de- 
curtated, ppr, decurtating, [< L. decurtatua, 
pp. of decurtare. cut short: see deewrL] 1. 
To cut short; abridge. [Bare.] — 2t. To cut 
off or trim the hair or beard of. 

B, decu 

Naehe, Lenten 8 

deenrtate (df-kfer'tat), a. [< L. decurtatua, pp. : 
see the verb.] Out short: 


lort; abridged 

I with one of the p 


decurring (de • kur ' ing), 
[Ppr. oT'df ' ^ 


3. Large; immense: used especially of waves. 
Overwhelmed and quite sunk by such dccumane blllowes. 
Bp. Oauden, Tears of the Church, p. 30. 
rhat same deeumane wave that took us fore and aft 
somewhat altered my pulse. 

tfrquhart, tr. of Rabelais, Iv. 8s. 

II. n, 1, In astrol., one of the ten divisions 
of the ecliptic. — 2. A large wave. 

Shocks of turf that clomb and fell 
Spume-sliding down the baffled decuman. 

JjowM, Cathedral. 



^ ^ decur, ». ; < L. decur- 
rere, run down : see decurrenf,] 

Same as decurrent. 
deenndont (df-key shpn), n. 

[< L. dcour«»o(n-), < decurrere, 
run down, flow: see decur,] 

1 . The act of running down, as a stream. — 2. 
In Bom. antiq., a military manoeuver or evolu- 
tion; a maren; also, a parade under arms, as 
at a military funeral or other solemnity. 

Deeureione, lectistemiuros, and a thousand other anti- 
quated names and ceremonies, that we should not have 

hod so Just a notion of were they not still ' “ 

AddUtn, 


tate syUoelsm, a syllugtim v 
unexpressed. 

deenrtation (dfi-k^r-ta'shon). n. [= F. dScur- 
tatiun, < LL. decur tatio(n-), < L. decurtare, cut 
short: see decurt.J The act of shortening or 
cutting short; abridgment. [Rare,] 
deourvation (de-k^r-va'shqn), n, [< decurve 
+ -ation.) The process or result of decurving; 
the state of being curved downward : opposed 
to recurvation. 

There are Trnchilldao which poasess almost every tpada- 
tion of deeurvation of the bill. Kncyc. Bril., Xll. 858. 

deenrvature (d6-k6r'va-tur), n. [< decurve + 
•ature.) Same as decurvation. 

Constant Jarring on the lower extremity of a hollow 
cylinder with soft (medullary) contents and flexible end 
walls would tend to a decuroature of both inferior and 
superior adjacent end walls, 

K. D. Cope, Origin of the Fittest, p. 876. 
dectirye (dfi-kftrv'), v. t.: pret. and pp. de- 
curved, ppr. decurving. [v L. de, down, + cur- 
vare, curve, bond. Cf. decurvea.) To curve 
downward. 

decurved (ds-k6rvd'),p. a, [< decume + -cd8, 
after L. decurvatus, curved back.] Curved 
downward; gradually turned down: opposed 
to recurved : as, the decurved beak of a bird. 

Towards the end of May a few short-billed or Jack cur- 
lew (Numonius Hudsonicus, Lath.) may be seen, like their 
congeneric relative with the long aecureed rostrum, 

Shore Birds, p. 9. 

decury (dek'fl-ri), n, ; pi. decuries (-riz). [< OP. 
decurie, F. d'4curie = Sp. Pg. It. decuria, < L. 
decuria, a company of ten, < decern = E. ten. Cf. 
centur^^ . ] A body of ton men under a decurion ; 
the office or authority of a decurion. 

The fathers or senators, who at the first were an hun- 
dred, parted themselves into tens or decurie*, and governed 
successively by tin* space of five days, one decury after an- 
other in order. Ealeigk, Hist. World, V. 111. { 7. 

decussate (de-kus'at), v. i.i pret. and pp. de- 
cussated, ppr. decussating. [< L. decuasatw), pp. 
of decussare, cross, divioe crosswise, mark with 
an X, < decuss^ the number ten (marked X), 
hence also an X., an intersection (also a ten-ae 
piece: see decuasis), < decern, = E. ten, + as 
(ass-), a unit, an ace, an as: see ace and oa*.] 
To intersect; cross, as lines, rays of light, leaves, 
or fibers of nerves. 

Sometimes nearly all, and In rare cases almost none, of 
the pyramidal fibres decussate, great Individual variation 
lielng observed. Miiul, IX. 99. 

decussate, decussated (df-kus'&t, -s-ted), a. 
[= Sp. decusado, < L. decusaatus, pp. : see the 
verb,] 1. Crossed; intersected: 
speeifleally appUed, in bot., to 
bodies which are arranged in 
pairs alternately crossing each 
other at regular angles. — 2, In 
rhet,, arranged in two pairs of 
repeated, contrasted, or paral- 
lelized words or phrases, the 
second pair reversing the order 
of the first ; characterized by or 
constituting such an arrange- 
ment; ohiastic. See chiasmus,— 

tenna, in Mifom., antennn In which the Joints have lat- 
eral processes or branches which alternately crosa each 
other. 

decussately (dfi-kua'&t-li), adv. In a decussate 
manner. 



Decuoata Leaves. 

-Decussate an- 



dectusation 
daeiuwatlon (dS-ku-sa'shon), n. [a: F. dScua- 
" ’ ion = Pg. ’ ~ - 


mtim =s 8p. decusaoion = Pg. dficuasafilo, < L, 
deouasatioin-), < dectumare, cross: see deemaate.'] 

1. The mit of crossing or intersecting; an in- 
tersection ; the crossing of two lines, rays, fibers 
of nerves, etc. 

Thouifh tliero bn dectuMtiun ot tliu ray* In the pupil of 
the eye, and so the image of the object In the retina . . . 
be inverted. /fay, Work* of Creation. 

2. The state of being decussated, or that which 
decussates ; a chiasm. 

deenssatiye (de-kus'n-tiv), a. [= F. dScuaaati/; 
an decuaaate + -ive.2 Intersecting; crossing. 
Dtenuativf diametral*, nulncuiiciull line* and angle*. 

.S’lr T. Browiiit, Garden of Cyrus, i. 
dectUWatlvely (d^-kus'a-tiv-li), adv. Crosswise; 
in the fonn of an X. 

daCTUSiS (do-kiis'is), n. ; pi. deemaas (-ez). [L., 
< decern, = 11. tmi, + (asa-), a copper coin, an 

as: see tw^. Cf. dccussfifc.] A large ancient 
copper coin, now very rare, of ton times the 
value of the as. See aud tea grave, under 
aw. It wa* current, in the third century U. C., in part* of 
Italy (apparently not In mime) wliure the a* wa* the mon- 
etary unit. The obveinc type wa* u tielmeted foinalo Iieud ; 
the reveme, the pniw of a veiael. 

dectUBOrium (de-ku-so'ri-um), n.; pi. deousao- 
ria (-ft). [NL., < L. rleeuaaare, divide cross- 

wise: "see accMSsafc.] In aurg., an instrument 
used for depressing the dura mater after tre- 
phining, to facilitate the exit of substances 
effused on or under it. 

dec^hert, V. t. An obsolete form of decipher. 
ddoalll^t, V. [ME. fledainen, dedaynen, dedeinen, 
dedeunen, var. of deadainen, diadainen, disdain : 
see atedatn.] I. frans. To disdain. 

And we were faire and lirlght, 

Tliereforo me tlioght that ho 
Till) kymie of vs tan» myglit, 

Ana ther-at dtdeuned me. 

York Playt, p. 22. 

H intrana. To be disdainful; be displeased. 
The priiiels of prestl* and scrlbl*, sucynge tile maruciU 
on*e thliigl* that lie didc, . . . dudeyni-den. 

Wycli/, Mat. xxi. 15. 
dedainif.n. [ME., also dedaun, dedein^dedeyn, 
var. of deadain, diadain : see aiadain.] Disdain. 
Bee [read At'w] wa* dfdaiiie on hi* deedu “Madame" to 
UKSe 

To any Ladle in lond, for lordlicli he* karpe*. 

AlUautiderq/ Maorduine (1^. E. T. a.), 1. 684. 
dadaln^f, V. f. [ME. dedeynen, by confusion for 
deynen, deign : stio deign, dedaini.] To deign. 
Thou art the way of oiire redempciun, 

Ifor Crl»t of llio drdf.-unyl [go two MSS. ; one MS. lia* hath 
dej/nedl for to tase 

Bothe Uciclie and blood. Chaucer, Mother ot God, I. 51. 

dedal, daedal (de'dal), a. [= F. dt^dalc, u., = 
It. dedalo, a.. < L, iUedalua, < Gr. SaidaAut;, also 
dotddXfof, skilfully wrought (as a proper uame 
Ao(«Io/U>f, L. Ihedalua, a mytliical artist), < (ta<- 
<f4XXf<v, work skilfully, embellish.] 1. Display- 
ing artistic skill ; iugonious ; characterized by 
artistic qualities or treatment. 

Here ancient Art tier dtedal fancies play'd. 

T. Warton, Odes, IIL 

Four forth heaven’* wine, Idwan Ganymede, 

And let it flU the daedal cup* like fire. 

Shelley, ITonietheu* UniHiund, Hi. 1. 

2. Artful; changing; inconstant; insincere. 

By truth'* own tongue, 

1 have no dauUue heart: why 1* it wrung 
To desperation '/ Keate, Endyuiion, iv. 

8. Skilful; oimuing. 

All were It Zeuxis or Praxiteles, 

Hi* dadaU hand would fHlIe and greatly fayiit, 
And her perfection* wltli hi* error taynt. 

Simiuer, F. Q., Frol, to III. 

Also dtedale. 

dedallan, dsedalian (df4a'iian), a. [< dedal, 
daedal, + -fan.] Same as dedal. 

From time to time in various *ort 
Dedalian Nature »eeni* her to disport. 

Sylvetter, tr. of Ihi Bartaa's Weeks, 11.. Tlie Ark. 
Our bodlo* decked in our dcedalian arms. Chapman. 

dedalOTU, dtedalous (ded'a-lus), a. [< L. dwda- 
lua ; see dedal.'] Same as dedal. 
dedeU, n. A Middle English form of deed. 
dode^t, a. and «. A Muidlo English form of 
dead. 

dade’^K -A- Middle English form of did, preterit 
of dob 

dadecoratet (do-dok'o-rat), v. t. [< L. dedeco- 
ratua, pp. of dedeoorare ( > Pg. dedeoorar), dis- 
grace, dishonor, < de- priv. -f decorare, honor: 
see decorate.] To dishonor ; disgrace. 
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dadecoratioilt (de-dek-^rfi'Bhqn), n. [< OF. 
dedecoration, < LL. dedeeoratio(n-), < L. dede- 
corare : see dedeeorate.} A disgracing or dis- 
honoring. Jiailey. 

dedacOTOnst (ds-ile-ko'ras), a. [< L. dedeoorua, 
LL. also dedecoroaua, db^onorable, disgrace- 
ful, < do- priv. 4- deeorus, honorable : see deco- 
roua.] Disgraceful; uu^coming. Bailey. 
dedeinf, dedeynt, v. See r ' 

'’“'lantltlont (de-den-tish't. , 
dentition.'] The shedding 
Dedantition or falling of teeth. 

SirT. Brovme, Vulg. Err., Iv. 12. 
dades (de'des), n. [Javanese.] An odorifer- 
ous Bubstauce procured from tbe rasse. 
dedicant (dod^i-kaut), ». [< L. dedican{t-)8, 
ppr. of dedicare, dodicato.] One who dedicates. 

Tile proper form of the dedication, the aimple dative of 
the name of a divinity, ... Is eliown on the very primi- 
tive altars, . . . also tlie name of the UeclicatUt. 

Kneyc. Brit., XIII. 127. 
dedicate (ded'l-kat), t). t. ; pret. and pp. dedi- 
cated, ppr. dedicating. [< L. dedicatua, pp. of 
dedicure, consecrate, declare, proclaim, devote 
(> It. dedicare = 8p. I*g. dedicar = F. dSdier = 
Dan. dedicere = 8w. dvdicera), < de- + dicarc, 
declare, proclaim, akin to dicere, say, toll, ap- 
point: see dtefion.] 1. To sot apart and con- 
secrate to a deity or to a sacred purpose; de- 
vote to a sacred use by a solemn net or by re- 
ligious ceremonies. 


da domo xapasrando 


Horace and he went hand in haudl 

Pope, Frol, to Batlrei, 1. 288. 
5. In law, a voluntarv surrender or abandon- 
ment of property by the owner to public use, 
as of laud, by consenting^ to the making of a 
highway upon it, or of an invention, by neglect 


tlochu* Eplphane*. See 1 Mac. Iv. 48-69 ; 2 Mac. 1. li 
8-S. Alio called the Enctenia. oSyn. 1 aud %. Conieura- 
tlon, devotion.— 3 and 4 . Inscription, 
dedicator (ded'i-ka-tor), n. [= It. dedicaiore, 
< LL. dedicator, < L. dedicare, dedicate: see 
dedicate.] One who dedicates ; specifically, 
one who inscribes a book to a patron, friend, 
or public character. 

Leave dangerous truth* to unsucoesstul Mtlrei, 

And flattery to fulsome ffecUcators. 

Pope, Essay on Criticiim, 1. 698. 


dedlcatorial (ded^i-ka-to'ri-al), a. [< < 
torn + -aZ.] Same aa dedicatory. 
dedicatory (ded'i-k^to-ri), a. and n. [= P, d^- 
dimtoirc; as dedicate’ -i- -ory.] I. a. Of the 
nature of a dedication ; serving as a dedication. 

An epistle dedicatory. 

Dryden, Love’s Triumph, Ep. Bed. 

II ,t n. A dedication. 


2. To devote with solemnity or earnest purpose, 
as to some person or end; hence, to devote, 
apply, or set apart in general. 

The bud bit with an envious worm, 

Ere be can spread bis sweet leaves to the air, 

Ur dAliente hi* beauty to the sun. Shak., K. aud J., 1. 1. 

To the face of peril 

Myself I’ll dedicate. Shot., Gyiiibeline, v, 1. 

Many famous men have studied hero, and dedicated 
themselves to the Muses. Coryat, Crudities, I. 129. 

We shall make no apology for dedicating a few pages 
to the discussion ot that interesting and most important 
(luestlon. Macanlay. 

3. To inscribe or address (a literary or musi- 
cal composition) to a patron, friend, or public 
character, in testimony of respect or affection, 
or to recommend the work to Ins protection and 
favor : as, to dedicate a book. 

The ancient custom was to dedicate them [books] only 
to private and equal friends. 

Baenn, Advancement ot Learning, i. 86. 

These to Hi* Memory — since he hold them dear— . . . 

I dcciieate, I consecrate wltli tears — 

1’liese Idylls. Tennyuon, Idylls of the King, Bed. 

4. In law, to devote (property, as land) to pub- 
lic use.=gyn. StM devote. 

dedicate (ded'l-k&t), a. [ME. iledieat, < Ii. dc- 
</»ca(u8, pp. ; see the verb.] Consecrated; de- 
voted; appropriated. [Archaic or poetical.] 
lajt no soldier fly : 

He tliat is truly dedicate to war 

Hatli no seU-love. Shak., 2 Hon. VI., y. % 


A thing dedicate and appropriate unto God. Si>elnmn. 

dedicatee (ded^’i-ka-tfi'), n. [< dedicate + -eeK] 
One to whom a thing is dedicated. [Hare.] 

As every dedication meant a present proportioned to 
the circumstances of the dedicatee, tliore was a natural 
temptation to be laviah of them. Encyc. Brit., Vlll. 611. 

dedication (ded-i-ka'shon), n. [< OF. dedica- 
tion, dcdicadon (also dedicace, P. aSdicacc) = 8p. 
dedicacion = Pg. dedicag&o = It. dedicasUme = 
D. dedicatie = Dan. 8w. dedikation, < L. dvdi- 
catio(n-), dedication, < dedicare, dedicate: see 
dedicate,] 1. The act of consecrating to a 
deity or to a sacred use with appropriate so- 
lemnities; a solemn appropriation or setting 
apart : as, the dedication of a church. 

And the clilldren of Israel . . . kept the dedication ot 
tills liouse of God wltli Joy. Ezra vi. 10. 

2. The act of devoting with solemnity or 
earnestness of feeling to any purpose. — 3. 
The act of inscribing or addressing a literary 
or an artistic work to a patron, friend, or pub- 
lic character. ♦ . 

Neither Is the modem dedimtionot books ana writings, 
as to patrons, to be commended. 

Bacon, Advanoemeut of Learning, t. .SO. 
4. An address prefixed to a literary or musical 
composition, inscribed to a patron, as a means 
of recommending the work to his protection 
and favor, or, as now usually, to a private 
friend or to a public character, as a mark of 
affection or respect 


[Imi, Atudogy for Smectymnuu*. 

dedicaturef (ded'i-ka-[ur), n. [< dedicate + 
-uiT.] The act of (lodicatiug; dedication, 
dedimns (ded'i-mus), «. [< L. dedimua, -ve 
have given, Ist pers. pi. perf. ind. act. of dare, 
give: see date^.] In law, a writ to commis- 
sion one who is not a judge to do some act in 

S ' ice of a judge, as to examiue a witness, etc. 

e Latin form of the writ began “Dedimus 
potestatem,” we have given power. 

(ttdit (dft-de'), II. [F,] In French and French- 
Canadian law, the sum stipulated as a penalty 
for breach of contract. 

deditlont (df-dish'on), «. K L. deditio(n-), < 
dederc, give up, su'^ender, devote, < de, away, 
+ dare, give: see daZei.] The act of yielding 
anything; surrender. 

It was not a complete coiiiiucst, but rather a dedition 
upon terms and capitulations agreed between ttiu eon- 
uiieror and the cuiiuuereil. 

Sir M. Hale, Hist. Com. Law of Eng. 

dedltitiancy (ded-i-tish'ijin-si), n. [< L. dedi- 
ticiue, dedititiua, belonging to a surrender, as 
n., a captive (< dedere, pp. deditua, give up, sur- 
render; me dedition), -T -ancy.] In early Bom. 
law, the condition or status cif the lowest class 
of freedmen, who wore not admitted to full 
citizenship because of misconduct during their 
condition of slavery. 

dedlyt, a. and adv. An obsolete spoiling of 
deadly. 

dedo (d&'do), n. [8p. Pg., a finger, finger- 
breadth, < L. digitua, a finger: see digit.] A 
Spanish and Portuguese long measure ; a finger- 
breadth. The Spanlsli measure la alKiiit M ot an English 
incli ; tlie Fortuguesu measure eijuaU of an English 

dedolation (ded-o-la'shon), «. [= F. dMola- 
tion, < NL. dedo\atio{n-), < L. dedolare, hew 
away, < de, away, + dolare, hew, chip with an 
ax. J The action by which a outtmg instrument 
divides obliquely any part of the body and 
produces a wound accomnauled by loss of sub- 
stance. Wounds by dedolation most frequently 
occur on the head. Dungliaon. 
dedolentt (ded'9-lent), a. [< L. dedolen(t-)8, 
ppr. of dedolere, cease to grieve; < de- priv. + 
dolere, grieve : see dole^.] Feeling no sorrow 
or compunction. 

When once the criterion or perceptive faculty ha* lost Its 
teiidorneHS and soiisibility, aud the mind become* repro- 
bate, then darkneu aud light, good and evil, ... ore ail 
one. Then . . . men are dedolent and past feeling. 

Hallywell, Saving ot Souls, p. lU. 
No men [are] so accursed .with indelible infamle and 
dedolent Impenftency as Author* of Heresie. 

If. Wardi Simple Cobler, p. 22. 
de domo reparando (de do'mS rep-^ran'dd). 
[L., for the repairing of a building: de, of; 
domo, abl. pf domua, a house, building; 
rando, abl. ger. of reparare, repair : see repair^.] 
A writ issued at common law at the suit of an 
owner against bis neighbor whose house be 
fears will fall, to the wmage of his own, or 
against his co-tenant to compel him to sli^ 
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the eXpeM« ot repairing property held in com- Tlie Ute kin* also aipjed that two and a half y«r ^ 

T. Browne, Vulg. Err., 1. 10. 

!ni of J. 8. Mill, 
law of an effect 

the law» of the 

different tendcnulua of which it is the joint reeiilt. Thii 


(iedttcatioa (ded-^-k&'ehon), n. A misleading ; 
:i turning in the wrong dtoection. 


"Syn. 4. Deduct, Subtract, lliese word* cannot properly 
be naed InterohanKeably. Deduct 1* to lead away, act aaide, 
In a Reueral or dtHtrilmtlve «euao ; eubtraet, to draw off, 
remove, in a literal or collective sense. In settling a mer- 
cantile account, certain items, as chaijtes, losses, etc.. 


caiitllc account, certain items, as charges, losses, etc., are different tendencies of which It is the joint result, ihia 
.i^dnnA fd&dfia'l V f ; nrat. and nn deduced d«d«cf«d by l}etngadde<l together and mdr total snWrocfstf niethotl consist* of tliree kind* of operation, the flrst di- 
liedUCC h the grand total of the transaction. Prom a parcel rect Induction, the second ratioctuatlon, tlie third veriff- 

of goods of known value or number articles are lubtraeted cation, 
or literally taken away as ^uired ; the value or number 
of the remainder at any time may Iw ascertained by tit- 
dueling the value or number of those taken from the ori- 
ginal package ; and this again is effected \ty eubtraeting the 
tigiirus representing the sniallvr amount from those repre- 


ppr. deducing. diduir ^ Spl deducir 


. dedugir » It. (ledurre, < L. deducere, lead 
away, bring down, draw away, derive, < dc, 
down, away, + ducere, lead: see duct, duke. 
(3f. adduce, conduce, etc., and see deduct.^ If. 
To lead forth or away; conduct. 

He should hither deduce a colony. 

Seldeti, Illustrations of Drayton, xvll. 
2t. To trace the course of; describe from first 
to last. 

I will deduce him from bis cradle, till ho was swallowed 
up ill the gulf of fatality. Sir II. Wottan. 

The greatest Hews we now have here Is a notable naval 
FIglit that was lately Imtwixt the Spaniard and Hollander, 
ill tlie Downs ; hut to make it more Intelligible, I will de- 
duce the business from the Beginning. 

Howell, Lettors, I. vl. 4U. 

8. To draw ; derive ; trace. 

My boast is not that I deduce my birth 
FTum loin* enthron'd. 

Cou/per, My Motlior's Picture. 
0 goddess, say, shall I deduce my rhymes 
From the dire nation in its early times ? Pof>e. 

The Toryism of Scott sprang from love of the post ; tlmt 
of Carlyle is fur mure dangerously Infections, (or it Is logi- 
cally deduced from a deep disdain of human nature. 

Lowell, Study Witidows, p. 141. 
4. To derive or conclude ae a result of a known 
principle ; draw as a necessary conclusion ; in- 
fer from what is known or believed. See de- 
duction, and deductive reasoning, under deduc- 
tive. 

Reason Is nothing hut the faculty of deducing unknown 
triitlui from principles already known. Ijocke. 

No Just Heroic Poem ever wo* or can be made, from 
whence one great Moral may not be deduced. 

Additon, Spectator, No. 800. 

Certain propensities of Imman nature are assumed ; and 
from these premises the wliolo science of polities is syn- 
tlicttcally deduced. Macaulay, Mill on Government. 

6t. To bring before a court of justice for de- 
cision. Bacon. — 6t. To deduct. 

A matter of tour liundred 
To be deduced upon tliu payment. B. Joneon. 


To tlie deductive method, thus characterized in its three 
constituent parts of induction, ratiocination, and veriflea- 
tion, the human mind is Indebted for its most conspicu- 
ous triumphs in the investigation of nature. 

Mill, l>oglc. III. xi. I e. 


DeduotlT0 reasoning is commonly opposed to induc- 
tive, and is meant to include all necessary reasoning (even 
mathematical induction), together with those probable 
reasonings which predict results as true in the long run, 
blit excluding those inferences which are regarded as be- 
ing open to correction In the long run. Thus, H, from 
counting the letters on a single page, one concludes the 
pro|Mjrtlons of the different letters wlilch will generally bo 
needed In a font of type, the reasoning is inductive ; hut 
if, knowing what tlie propoi-tlons generally are, one con- 
cludes wliat will be needed in printing a particular book 
page, the reasoning is deductive. 


senting the larger. 

daductibld (de-duk'tl-bl), a. [< deduct + -ible."] 

1. Capable of being deducted or withdrawn. — 

2t. Dodueiblo. 

dedlKltiO (de-duk'shi-o), «. [L. : see deduction. ] 

Deduction;’ specifically, in music, the regular 
succession of notes in the hexachords oi the 
musical system introduced by Guido d’ Arezzo, 
about A. D. 1024. Hence, deduetio piima, the notes of 
the first hcxiiclionl ; deduetio eeeumla, the notes of tiio 

second hexachord; and so on todedueftosepfimn.— De- . . , ^ 

ducUo ad ImpoBslblle (Latin translation of Greek dsa- deduCtl'Fely (d^-duk'tiv-li), adv. By deduction; 

tit rbu aiueaToe, liediictloii to tile imiwssibie). In cousoqueuce of a general principle. 
logic, the proof of tlie falsity of a liy|K)thesis by allowing ^ . 

that it leads to a conciiislon known to be false. Tliero is scarce a popular erronr passant in our days, 

duce, deduct: see deduce and deduct.] If. A ^ ’J ^ f tii: iff T 

drawing or tracing out and setting forth. Swing away, "< L.’ dSuc^, draw Lay^'iee 

A compleato deduction ot tho imigresse of navigation ,jt,auct, deduction. For the meaning, cf. diver- 

... “ rt«»0 Plo«aiu«; .port! pusttoie. 

2t. Tho of doriviog, doriv.Mon. 

To them [vowelsl, a* is well known to etymologists, little Chaucer, Kniglit's Tale (ed. Morris), 1. 1819. 

regard is to be shown in the deduction ot one language ^^,,6 tliel fortli the d^ in dedut & in murthe. 

from another. Johneon, tug. Diet., Pref. WiUUim oj Palcme (E. E. T, 8.), 1. 4998. 

3, In loaic, derivation as a result from a known deduplication (dS-du-pli-ka'shon), n, [=; P. 
principle; necessary inference; also, the residt dMupUcation, < NL. ^dcduplioaHo{n-), < *de- 
itsolf, as so concluded. A* a term of logic, it is a duplicare (F. dSdoubler), divide into two, < L. 

translation ol ArUiotte 9 afravMY*? (tt*ati8)Ate<) fMucfto by / * ^ tUinlirnvr aaa dunlu, 

BfA'thlus), and properly signifies an illative descent from ^ auplicate, double. Bee aupiy- 

a general principle to the result of tlmt prinelplc in n spo- Cd ^J'-] in bot,, same as c/iortm, 
clal cu»c; it is Ap^cially nml by Arintodc when thoro \n n d06^ {^^)f dic^e'\ To die* 

doubt whether the eine; truly comes iuider_ the princlpie. 

I'd lay me duun and dee. Scotch tong. 


= A dairymaids 
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By ttie older logicians it is little used, and not witli any 
exact signlllcatfon. In modern limes it has been clilelly 

employed l>y those who hold tbnt ail reasoning is cither dOO^ (d5) W. fSc. 
a descent from generals to particulars (dedurfien) or an /» • l • 

. . . . , , ascent from particulars to generals (im/ucfion). See <fe- j j 

dQduC411I61lt (dfi-dus'ment), n. deduce + dwtive reatoninf/, uiuier deductive. d0®<i (dod), «. [Larly mod. E. also uccdtf; V ME. 

XL. 1.. Probation may be cither a process of ftofuc/ion- that deed, AS. dwd (= OS. ddd s= OFries. 

is, the leading of proof out of one liigliei 


sion of a logical deduction. 

What other deducemenU or analogies are cited out ot 
St. Paul, to prove a likeness between tlie ministers of tlie 
Old and New Testament? Milton, Cliureli-Govurnmeiit. 

deducibility (dg-du-si-bil'i-ti), n. [< deducibJe : 
SCO The quality of being deduoible; 
dcduoibleness. Cmeridgc. 
dedudble (d^-du'si-bl), a. [< deduce + -ibtc.'i 
If. Capable of being brought down. 

A* if . , . Qoil [wereldedueiftfs to human Imbecility, 
Stale Triale, Lt.-Col. Lilbunie. an. 1W9. 

2. Capable of being derived by reasoning from 
known principles or facts ; inferable by deduc- 
tion. 

AH pi-onertles of a triangle . . . are dedudble from tho 
complex Idea of three Hues including a space. Locke. 

1 win add no more to the lengtii of this sermon than by 
two or thi-ee short and independent rules dedudble from 
It. Sterne, Tristi-ain Shandy, ii. 17. 

deducibleneSB (d^-du'si-bl-nes), n. The qual- 
ity of being detlucible. 

deduclTe (d^-du'siv), a. r< deduce + -ivc.] 
Performing an act of deduction. [Bare,] 
deduct (d§-dukt'), V. t. [< L. deductus, pp. of 
deduoere, lead ewa;^ draw away, subtract, etc. : 
see deduce.'] If. To lead forth or away; de- 
duce ; conduct. 


3f. To trace out; set forth. 

For divers great and importunate considerations, which 
wore here too long to be deducted. 

Mary, Queen qf Stots, Letter to Bablngton (U.8S), 
[in Howell's Statu Trials. 
3f. To bring down ; reduce. 

Clerk. Why, sir? alas, 'tl* nothing; 'tl* but so many 
months, so many weeks, so many- — 

Qnotho. Do not dedwd It to days, fwlll be tho more 
tedious ; and to measure it by hourglasses were intoler- 
able. MUMeton, MatHnger, and Rowley, Old Law, HI. 1. 
4. To take away, separate, or remove in num- 
bering, egtimatmg, or calculating; subtract, as 
a oounterbalanoing item or pariloular: as, to 
deduct losses from we total receipts; from the 
amount of profits deduct the freight-oharges. 


„ . generni 

proposition — or a process of iuductiou — tliat is. the lead- 
ing of proof out of a plnrality of lower or less general 
judgments. Sir W. Hamilton. 

Deduction ... is tho inverse process of inferring n par- 
ticular case from a law of leases assumed to lie of like nature. 
(i. U. Leivet, Probs. of Life and Mind, 1st sen. III. Iv. 1 47. 

It is astonishing how tittle of tliu real life of tlie time 
•we learn from tlie Troubaduiira except by way of Inference 
and deduction. Lotvell, Study Windows, p. 2,SU. 

4. The act of deducting or taking away ; sub- 
tniction; abatement: as, the deduction of the 
subtrahend from tho minuend; prompt pay- 
ment will insure a largo deduction . — 6t, A pay- 
ment ; a statement of payments. 

Tlie otlier L'lirate, of Luddyiigton, payde liy the War- 
den, as apperythe abouo In tlie dedvccotiiont of the r 

Ktkftlijih fyHiiti fV. K 'I* fl it 


Knglirh GUde (E. Ii. T. S.), p. m. 


Deduction for new, lu mercantile law, the allowance, 
usually one third, made to one who is rwiuired to relm- 
inirse or to advance the cost of repairing a damage to 
a vessel caused l>y the perils of navigation, tlie presump- 
tion lielng that the renewed part Is better tlian the old. 

—Deduction ot a claim, in teie, the pixmf of a riglit by 
showing that it results from principles of law or eijiiity.— 

Deduction of a concept, In Kantian phUoe., the proof 
that the concept has a meaning — that is, refers to an oli- 
jeot.— Traneoendental deduotlon, in Kaiuian metapk. , 
the proof ot the objective valiility of any concept. =Byn. 8. 

Conctwnon, Corollary, etc. See inference.— k. Subtrac- 
tion, diminution, discount, tare, 
dednctlye (d^-<lak'tiv), a. [= F. dMuct^ = 8p. 

Pg. deductivo, < IxL. deducUvus, < L. deducere, 
deduce, deduct: see deduce and deduct.] 1 
Consisting of deduotlon; of the nature o 
based on Inference from accepted principles. 

Wo ought therefore to be fully aware of the raodea and ing real estate. See indentiire^ aad deed poll, 
depee in which^the fornis of cfedu^tiM reaMiilng are af- jjelow- 

Jevont. 

Before deductive interpretation of the general tniths, 
there must be sumo inductive establishment of them. 

n. Spetwer, I’rtn. of Sociol., {211. 


dede = D. daad = OHG. MHG. tdt, G. tat, that 
= leel. dddh = 8w. d&d = Dan. dtiad s=s Goth. 
ga-deds), deed, a thing done, with formative 
-d (orig. pp. suffix: see -ed'^), < don 
*d(l), do: see doi.] 1. That which is done, 
acted, performed, or accomplished; a doing; 
an act: a word of extensive application, in- 
cluding whatever is done, good or bad, great 
or small. 

And Bile tlie ipHle Uedi» a man dotli liy hit lyve is litill 
a-vaile but yef he liauu gode ende. 

Merlin (E. E. T. S.), i. 98. 

Tiler ilide Arthur merveilluuse'dedes of armes, that 
gretly he was be-holden, bothe on that ooii part and on 
the totiier. Merlin (E. E, T. 8.), 1. 117. 

I'lie altering of religion, the making of ecclesiastical 
laws, witli otlier the like actions bolunging unto th* 
power of dominion, are still termed tlie deeds ut the king. 

Hooker, Eoeles. Tulity, viii, 1. 

And Joseph said unto them, What deed is this that ye 
have done? Gen. xllv. 15. 

Words are women, deed* are men. 

O. Herbert, Jaeula Pnidentum. 

Arthur yet had dune no deed of arms. 

Tennyeun, Cuming ot Arthur. 

The motives of the Tnquisiturs were, we may presume, 
good, but their deeds were dlalxtlical. 

Pop. Sci. Mo., XXH, 148. 

8. Power of action ; agency ; performance. 

Both will and deed created free, Milton, P. L., v. 549. 


3. In law, a writing on parchment or paper, 
r-i • x- * j XI a XL X ■ a authenticated by the seal of the person whose 


Receive this scroll, 

A deed of gift, of body, and of saiil. 

Marlowe, Doctor Faustus, Ii. L 

S. Deduced; derived as a oouolusion from ac- Bondforadaad. Seetondi.-Oonualnlonerof deeda. 
■ - • ' ... ... • gee oommissiuner.— OompOBltlOll dMd. See eompoti- 

fion.— DMd Of aooeaaton, der* 


cepted principles; relating to inference from a 
principle to the results of mat prinoiple in any 
special or~~ 


, doM of usumptloa. Si 
dof banndnaiiasalo. » 
gatn.— pood of Mylngt. tl 



deed 

exMOtins what haa lieen lald or promtaed ; porfonnance 
of what fioa boon undertaken. 

In the plainer and simpler kind of people, 

The deed of layitw Is quite out of uae. 

Shak., T. of A., y. 1. 
Bead of tnut, a conveyance to one party of property, to 
bo by him held In trust for others. Specillonlly, a con- 
veyance by or on holmlf of a debtor, to a third i>erson, of 
real or personal property, or itoth. In trust to secure pay- 
ment of creditors or to tndemnllv sureties.— Dead poll 
K deed -f poll for jxAled, pp. of polfl, shave, shear], a deed 
made hy one party only : so culled because the paper or 
parchment is cut even and not indented, indenture. 

— Batoppel by deed. See esfopp#/.— aratoltoua deed. 

Bee ffratuitoue ennoeyance, under conveyance.— In deM, 
in fact ; in reality : used chiefly in the phrases in very 
deed, in deed and in truth. Bee indeed. 

One . . . wrote certalno prety verses of the Emperor 
Maxirainus, to wame him that he should not gluir too 
much In his owne strength, for so he did in very deed. 

1‘uUenham., Arte at Eng. Poesie, p. 20fl. 

Let IIS not love In word, neither in tongue, but in deed 
and in truth. John 111. 18. 

Marratlveofadeed. See narraiiee.— To acknowledge 
a deed, to damn a deed, to extend a deed. Bee the 
verbs. sSyn. 1. Action, Act, Deed. (Sou action.) Jixploit, 
etc. 8ee/«ati. 

deed (dSd), V, t, [< deed, n.] To convey or 
traustor by deed: as, he deeded all hia oBtato to 
hig eldest son. 

deed-box (dSd'boks), n. A box for keeping 
deeds and other valuable papers, and often 
adapted to the common size of folded papers, 

, usual in lawyers' offices, etc. 
deed-doer (ded'dO'^r), n. A doer; a perpe- 
trator. 

The deed-duere Matrevura and Gnumey . . . durst not 
abide the triall. Daniel, lllst. Eng., p. 185. 

deedfol (ded'fhl), a. [< deed + -fuL] Char- 
acterized or marked by deeds or exploits; full 
of deeds; stirring. 

You iiave made the wlaer choice, 

A life that moves to graidnus ends 
ITiro' troops of uurecurding friends, 

A deedf id life. Tennyton, To . 

deedlly (d6'di-li), «dp. [< deedy -h -/sS.] In a 
deedy manner; actively; busily, [liare.] 

Frank Churchill at a table near her, most dudily m-cu- 
pied about her spectacles. Jane Auelen, Emma, It. x. 
daedless (dod'les), a. [(= Q. thatenlos = Icel. 
dddhlaustt s= Dan. daadtos) < deed + -leeg.] In- 
active ; unmarked by deeds or exploits. 
Speaking in deeds, and deedleee in his tongue. 

Shak., T. and C., iv. 6. 

deeds (dSdz), n.pL [E. dial, and Bo., = drods.] 
Earth, »avcl, etc., thrown out in digging; 
specifioiuly, in coaUmining, refuse rock; attlo 
thrown upon the dump, burrow, or spoil-bunk. 
Also dcadg. Bee dead, n,, 2. [North. Eng. and 
Scotch.] 

What Is taken out of the ditch (vernacularly the deede) 
thrown behind this facing to aupport it. 

Agrie. Sure. 1‘eeb., p. 181. (Jamieeon.) 

deedy^ (de'di), a. [(= G. thatig, active) < deed 
+ -yl.] Industrious; active, [Rare.] 

Who praiaetli a liorac that feuds well but Is not deedy 
tor the race or travel, speed or length? 

S. Ward, Sermons, ji. 1C5. 

In a messenger sent Is required celerity, sincerity, con- 
Btanov ; that he be speedy, that he be heedy, and, as we 
say, that he be deedy. Jtev. T. Adame, Works, II. 111. 

There were grkii silent depths in Nlc’s character ; a small 
deedy spark in his eye, as It caught Christine's, was all that 
showed his consciousness <i( her. 

T. Hardy, The Waiting Supper, 111. 
dwdy* (de'di), w.; pi. deedies (-diz). A chicken 
or youi^ fowl. [Southern TJ. 8.] 

They disputed altout the best methoiU of tending the 
newly hatched deediee, that had chipiied the shell so late 
In the fall as to be embarrassed hy the frosts and the 
coming cold weather. 

C. K. Craddock, Harper's Mag., LXXVI. 87. 
deem* (dem), V. [< ME. demen, < AS. deman 
(« ONorth. doema = 08. a-ddmian = OPries. 
aSma = D. doemen = MLG. domen = 0H(^. Uto- 
men, MHG. tuemen = Icel. deema = 8w. domma 
zst Dan. domme = Goth, gaddmjan), judge, deem, 
< ddm, judgment, doom: see doom, n., and cf. 
doom, V.] I. trane. 1. To think, judge, or hold 
as an opinion ; decide or believe on considera- 
tion ; suppose : as, ho deemed it prudent to bo 
silent. 

And In the feld he left hym Hggeng, 

Demyng non other butt that he was dede. 

Qenerydet (E. E. T. S.), 1. 8028. 

I deem I have half a guess of von ; your name Is Old 
Honesty. Bunyan, Pilgrim's Progress, p. 298. 

And, listening to thy murmur, ho shall aeem 
He hears the rustling leaf and running stream. 

Bryant, Evening Wind. 

And the men of Parga deemed, though they were mis- 
taken In the thought, that to the mission of Corinth and 
Venice England had succeeded. 

E. A. f'reeman, Venice, p. 834. 
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2. To hold in belief or estimation; adjudge as 
a conclusion; regard as being: account: as, 
Bhakspere is deemed the greatest of poets. 

For never can I deem him less than god. 

Dryden, tr. of Virgil’s Eclogues, I. 
Yet he who saw this Geraldine 
Had deem'd her sure a thing divine. 

Coleridge, ChrUtabel, 11. 

That what was deemed wisdom in former times, is not 
necessarily folly In ours. Story, Cambridge, Aug. 81, 1826. 

The provincial writers of IaUii devoted themselves with 
a dreary assiduity to the imitation of models which they 
deemed classical. Lowell, Study Windows, p. 288. 

Sf. To judge; pass judgment on; sentence; 
doom. 

He baddo vs nreche and here wittenesse 
That he schulde deme liothe quike and dede. 

I'ork Playe, p. 466. 

The Sowdoii doth vs wrong, as thinkith me. 

To make vs detne a man wiUioutc lawe. 

Oeturydee (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 1614. 

Bixe Judges were dispos'd 
To view and deeme the deedes of armes that day. 

Speneer, F. Q., IV. ill. 4. 

4t. To adjudge; decree. 

If ye deeme me death for loving one 
That loves not mo. Speneer. 

6t. To dispense (justice) ; administer (law). 

By leel men and lyf-holy my lawe shal he demyd. 

Piere Plmmnan (C), v. 176. 

II. intrans. To have an opinion ; judge ; think. 

I would not willingly be suspected of (feemtno too lightly 
of this drama. Oiford, Int. to Ford’s Plays, p. xf. 

deem*f (dSm^, n. [< deem^, ».] Opinion; judg- 
ment; surmise. 

How now? what wicked deem is this? 

Shak., T. and C., Iv. 4. 
deem^f, deemef, n. [Variants of dime, disme, 
q. v.] A tithe ; a tenth. 

There wasgraunted vnto him halte a deem at the splrit- 
iialitlu, and nalfu a deeme of the tempura! tile. 

Orajton, Rich. II., an. 10. 
deemeri, ti. A judge ; an adjudicator, 
deemster, dempster (dem'-. demp'stfer), «. 
[Formerly also demeter; < ME. demcater, demi- 
ater, demater, dempster, a judge, < demen, judge : 
BOO dccml and -ater. A parallel form is doom- 
ater.] A judge: one who pronounces sentence 
or doom ; spocincally, the title of two jut^es in 
the Isle of Man who act as the chief justices of 
the island, the one presiding over the northern, 
the other over the southern, division. Compare 
doomater. 

deenet, n. Bee din. 

deep (flep), a. and n. [Early mod. E. deepe ; < ME. 
deep, depe, < AS. dedp = OS, diop, diap = OPries. 
dial), dtep = D. diep = MLG. mV;;> = OHQ. Uuf, 
MHG, G. tief = Icel. djupr =r Sw. diup = Dan. 
dyb =s Goth, diuna, deep; akin to dip, dop, and 
prob. to dive, dub^, v. Hence depth, etc.] I. 
a. 1. Having considerable or great extension 
downward, or inadireetion viewed as analogous 
with downward, (o) F.spcclally, as measured from the 
surface ur top duwnwanl : extending far downward ; iiro- 
found : opposed to shallow: as, deep water ; a deep mine ; 
a deep well ; a deep valley. 

This city (Jerusalem] stands at the south-end of a large 
Iilain, . . . and has values on the other three sides, which 
to the east and south are very deep. 

Pococke, Description of the East, II. i. 7. 

You may think long over those few words without ex- 
hausting the deep wells at feeling and thought contained 
in them. Ituskin, 

(6) As measured from the point of view : extending fur 
above ; lofty : as, a deep sky. (c) As measured from with- 
out inward : extending or entering far within ; situated 
far within or toward the center. 

Ector to the erth cgurly light, 

I'he gay armiU' to get of the gode hew. 

That he duly dcssirit In his ilepe hert 

Destruction of Troy (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 6416. 

Than he smytetho himself, and makethc grete Woundes 
and dtps here and there, tlUe be falle duun ded. 

MandevUle, Travels, p. 177. 
I think she loves me, but I fear another 
Is deeper hi her heart. 

Beau, and FI., King and No King, Iv. 2. 

The Fangs of a Bear, and the Tasks of a wild Boar, do 
not bite worse, and make deeper Gashes, then a Goose, 
quill, sometimea Uowett, Letters, 11. 2. 

(d) As measured from the front backward: long: as, a 
deep bouse ; a deep lot. 

Impaled 

On every side with shadowing squadrons deep. 

To hide the fraud. Milton, V. L., vi. 664. 

2. Having (a certain) extension as measured 
from the surface downward or from tho front 
backward: as, amine 1,000 feet deep; a case 12 
inches long and 3 inches deep; a house 40 feet 
deep ; a file of soldiers six de^.— 8. Immersed ; 
absorbed; engrossed; wholly occupied: M,deep 
in figures. 
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Lst him be Judge how deep lam to love, 

Shak., As yon Uke it, tv. i. 

I was in the Coffse-Eouse very deep In advertisements. 

Qray, Letters, L isi. 

4. Closely involved or implicated. 

It appeared that the Duke of Marlborough was deep In 
the schemes of St. Oenuain's. IPalpole, Letters, II. 292. 

6. Hard to get to the bottom or foundation of ; 
difficult to penetrate or understand ; not easily 
fathomed; profound; abstruse. 

0 Lord, . . . thy thoughts are very deep. Ps. xcll. 5. 
A people of a deeper speech than thou caust perceive. 

Isa. xxxtti. 10 . 

The blindness of Cupid contains a deep allegory. 

Bacon, Physical Fables, vill., Bxpl. 
Deep as are the truths timt matter is indestructible and 
mutton eontinuous, there Is a yet deeper truth implied by 
tliese two. J. Fiske, Cosmic Philos., I. 281. 

Tho deep mind of dauntless Infancy. 

Tennyson, Ode to Memory, 

6. Sagacious ; penetrating; profound: as, a 
man of deep insight. 

The worthy, to that wegh, that was of wit noble, 

Deve u{ disorecioun, in dole thot sho were, 

Bho herknet hym full hyndly, & with hert gode. 

Destruction yf Troy (E. E. T. S.), 1. 9287. 
Deep clerks sho dumbs. Shak., Pericles, v. (Gower). 
Rules I Roscommon’s] whose deep sense and heavenly num- 
bers show 

Tlie best of critics, and of poets too. 

Addison, The Greatest English Poets. 

7. Artful; contriving; plotting; insidious; de- 
signing: as, he is a deep schemer. 

Keep the Irish follow 
Safe, as you love your life, tor he, I fear. 

Has a dsep hand In this. 

Beau, and FI., Coxcomb, ill. 1. 
In the way of Trade, we still suspect the smoothest 
Dealers of the deepest Deigns. 

Congreve, Old Batchelor, Iv. 3. 

8. Grave in sound ; low in pitch : as, tho deep 
tunes of an organ. 

The lino and lieep tones of Paata'a voice had not yet 
lust their brilliancy, and her acting was os unrivalled as 
ever. First Year of a Silken Reign, p. 186. 

0. Great in degree; intense; extreme; pro- 
found: as, deen silence; deep darkness; deep 
grief ; a deep black. 

Thu Lord God caused a deep sleep to fall upon Adam. 

Geu. li. 21. 

1 understand with a deep Sense of Sorrow of the Indis- 
position of your Son. Howell, Letters, 11. 61. 

On the day 1 <|uitted Barostab, my guide killed one [a 
tarantula] of a beautifully silvery white, with deep orange 
longitudinal stripes, O'Donovan, Merv, xll. 

10. Muddy; boggy; having much loose sand 
or soil : applied to roads. 

The ways in that vale were very deep. 

Clarendon, Great Rebellion. 
At lost, after much fatigue, through deep roads, and had 
weather, we came, with no small dlfllculty, to our jour- 
ney’s end. Whately, Rhetoric, III. 11. 1 12. 

11. Heartfelt; earnest; affecting. 

O God I If my deep prayers cannot appease thee, . . . 
Yet execute thy wrath on me alone. 

Shak., Rich. III., 1. 4. 
Whilst I was speaking, the glorious power of the Lord 
wonderfully rose, yen, after an awful manner, and had a 
deep entrance upon their spirits. 

Penn, Travels in Holland, etc. 

12. Profound; thorough. 

will any one disgrace himself by doubting the necessity 
of deep and continued studies, and various and thorough 
attainments to the bench? R. Choate, Addresses, p. 860. 
ISf. Late ; advanced in time. 

I mnrle how forward the day is. . . . ‘Slight, 'tis deeper 
than I took it, past five I B. Jmson, Cynthia's Revels, iv. 1. 
14. In logic, signifying much; having many 
predicates. Bee depth, 9. -Syn. 6. Difficult, knotty, 
mysterious.— 7, Shrewd, crafty, cunning. 

n. n, [< ME. deepe, depe, < AS. dype, f. (= 
MLG. tliupi, diopi, dupi =s OHG. Ut0, tiefi, 
MHG. tii^c, Uefe, G. tiefe, dial, teufe.t., =s 
led. djpi, neut.), also dedp, neut. (== D. di^ 
= G. fie/ ss Icel. diup sx Sw. c^jup = Dan. dyft), 
the deep (sea) ; from the adj. : see deep, a. Cf. 
depth.] 1. That which is of great depth. Speoifl- 
cally— (o)The sea; the abyss of waters; the ocean; any 
great body of water. 

He raaketh tlic deep to boU like a pot. Job xll. 81. 
(6) pi. A deep channel near a town ; as, Memel Deeps, 
Prussia ; Boston Deepe, near Boston, England, (c) A name 
given by geographers to well-marked depressions In the 
ooean-bed greater than two thousand fuhuma. (d) The 
sky ; the unclouded heavens. 

' The blue dtep. 

Where stars their perfect courses keep. 

Emerton, Monadnoo. 
(e) In coed-mining, the lowest part of the mine, especially 
the portion lower than the bottom of the shaft, or the lev- 
els extending tbaretroni. (/) Anyabyu. 



Dup oallatb onto the nolle of thy wetenpouti ; 
all thy mm Mid thy mUowi are (one orer me. 

Pi. xlil. 7, 

2. Naut,f the distance in fathoms between two 
successive marks on a lead-line : used in an- 
nouncing soundings when the depth is greater 
I iian the mark imaer water and less than the 
, no above it : as, by the d«m 4. See lead-line, 
— 3. That which is too profound or vast to be 
iHthomed or compreheuaed; a profound mys- 
tery. 

Thy judgment! ore a great deep, Pg. xxxvl. 0. 

A great free glance Into the very d$»p$ of thought. 

Carlylt. 

4. Depth; distance downward or outward. 

Immeasurable dtept of yiace crushed me. 

T, Wintbrop, Cecil Dreeme; xiv. 

5. The middle point; the point of greatest in- 
tensity ; the culmination. 

The deep of night Is crept upon our talk. 

ShtUt.,J. 0.,iv.8. 
In his deepe of sickness 
He is so charitable. 

Ueyvtood, It you Know not Me, 11. 

deep (dSp), adv. [< ME. deepe, depe, < AS. dedpe 
(= 08. diapo = D. diep = OHG. Uejo, 

MHO. Uefe, &. Uef; of. Dan. dyht = Sw. 

a , adv., deep, < ae6p, deep: see deep, a.] 
y. 

Xow seith the booke that the kynge Arthur was so depe 
iiiute In to the bateile, that they wlste not where he was 
be come. JferUn (U. B. T. 8.), Ul. 407. 

Deep versed In books, and shallow In himself. 

MUUm, P. L., iv. 827. 
A little learning la a dangerous thing ; 

Drink deep, or taste not the Pierian spring. 

Pope, Essay on CrltleUm, L 216. 
Methodism is more fashionable than anything but brag ; 
the women play very deep at both. Walpole, Letton, II. 149. 

deept, V. f. [< ME. *d^en, deopen (= OPries. 
diupa a= D. diepen = MHG. tiefen, tevfen, G. tie- 
fen, ver-tiefen = Goth. *diupian, in comp, go- 
diupjan, make deep) ; from the adj. : see deep, 
a,, andef. deepen and dip.] 1. Tobecomedeep; 
deepen. 

When you come vpon any coast, or doe flnde any sholde 

baiilte In the sea, you are tli"“ — ... 

as you shal thlnke it 
of your depth, and tl 

Hakluyt'e Voyapee, 

2. To go deep ; sink. 

Theonne . . . ther waxeth wunde ifc deopeth Into the 
soule. Aneren RiwU, p. 288. 
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They (twins drift-neta] are . . . netted by hand, and are flmilv implanted: as, a deep-seated disease: 
made in narrower pleoes called deepinge, which are laced deen^eated nreindloa 
together one below the other to make up the required <*dep-8eaKa prejudice, 
depth. Eneyo. BrU., IX. 251. 

deep-laid (dep'lad), a. Formed with elaborate ^ . 
artifice : as, a deepUaid plot. deop-eet I 

deeply (dep'li), ad«. depUke, deqpliehe, downward 

< aedplioe, deeply, < deqplfc, adj., ^ep, < deeo-ut eves 

^1^5- *, 1. At or to a great Bright mid his wrinkles, made hbn i^m right ’wise. 

William Morrie, Earthly Paradise, III. 8S4. 

l^havejipoke this, to know U^yonr affiance _ _ deepsomef (dfip'sum), a. [< deep + -some,'} 
^ 


Els grief was too deep-eeated for outward manifestation. 

Barham, Ingoldsby legends, 1. 267. 
ip'set), o. Set deeply; fixed far 
)r inward, as the eyes in their 


aeop, deep: see aeep, a.j l. / 
depth ; far below the surface. 

1 have spoke this, to know If y< 

Were deeply rooted. Shak., Cyrabellno, 1. 7. J^gp' or soinewhat deep. 

The lines were despfisr ploughed upon hU fijoe. t,,1s said, he (Proteusl diu’d the deeptome watrie heapea. 

B. L. Steveneon, f he Merry Men. Chapman, Odyssey, Iv. 

2 ftofoun^y; thoroughly; to a great degree ; deep-waisted (dfip'was'ted), a. Having a 

as, he was deeply versed in ethics. deep waist, as a ship when the quarter-deck 

They have deeply corrupted themselves. Hog. lx. 9. and forecastle are raised higher than usual 
8. Intensely. above the level of the spar-deck. 

Bl«., ^ ‘ ““”•>( ”«“■ >“ «»“■ 

.... : .... bination, Mrifd oeor, ttifoeor, wtWffr (whence ult. 

. ^ , = D. aier =s LiG. deer, deert = OHG. nor, MHG. 

4. With strong feeling, passion, or appetite ; tier, G. tier, thier = Icel. d§r = Sw. cfjur = Dan. 

dyr a= Goth. dii«, a wild animal. Origin uncer- 
tain ; perhaps orig. an adj., meaning ‘ wild,’ 


eagerly; Immc^erately ; passionately. 

She a ta'on out a Bible braid. 


Sweet wane and P. 

Deeply ho drank, and fiercely fed. Scott, Bokeby, 1. 6. 
5. With profoimd sorrow ; with deep feeling. 
Ho aighod deeply in Ilia spirit. Mark vilL 12. 

Deeply nioum’d Uio l<ord of Burleigh. 

Tennyeon, Lord of Burleigh. 


tlien to vse your lead* ofteiior, 


Loud should Clan-Alplue then 
King from her deepmoet glon. 

Scott, r.. of the L., 11. 10. 


ana broad brow ; hence, of large mental endow- 
ments ; of great intellectual capacity. 

Oft of one wide expanse had 1 been told, 

That deep-lrrow'd Homer ruled as his demesne. 

Beale, On First Looking Into Chapman's Homer. 

dee^drawing (dep'dr&‘’ing), a. Bequirii^ con- 
siderable depth of water to float In; sinking 
deep in the water. 

The deep-drawing barks do there disgorge 
Their warlike fraughtage. SAolc., T. and C., Frol. 

deepen (de'pn), v. [< deep + -eni. Cf. deep, u,] 
I. tntrans. To become deep or deeper, in any 
sense ; increase in depth. 

'i'he water deepned and sholdned so very gently, that in 
lioavliig five or six times we could scarce have a foot ditfer- 
euce. Dumpier, Voyage to New Holland, an. 1609. 

Lo ! where the giant on the mountain stands, 

Uls blood'Xed tresses deev'ning In the sun. 

Byron, Chllde Harold, 1. SO. 

Ay me, the sorrow deepeni down. 

Tennyeon, In Memorlam, xllx. 
n. trans. To make deep or deeper, in any 
stmse. ■ 


Lam , pernaps ong. an auj., meaumg wiiu,' 
identical with AS. de6r, bold, brave, VMement, 
OHG. tiorlih, wild. (The AS. dedr, bold, brave, 
vehement, was merged later with dedre. E. dear: 
see dear.) Not connected with Gr. B^p, .^olio 
<p>ip, a wild beast, or with h. fdrus, wild, fem. 
fdra (so. bestia), a wild beast (whence ult. E. 
fierce, ferocious) . The restricted (but notex- 
, , , , . , elusive) use of the word (for Cervus) appears 

J. With low or deep pitch: as, a de<^ly toned jq me., Icel,, Bw„ Dan., and G. (in hunters’ 
instrument. 7. WiA elaborate artifice ; with language), and now prevails in mod. E. It is 
deep purpose: as, a detiplj/ laid plot or lutngne. duo to the importance of this animal in the 
Either you love too dearly, chase. Similarly, in Iceland, d^ is applied 

Or dsepfp you dtoemble, sir. esp. to the fox, as the only beast of prey. In 

Beau, and PI., Vaionttuian, v. 6. ^^me parts of the United States theliorso. as 
deepmost (dSp'mdst), a. auperl. [< dcej> + the roost important of a general class, is called 
-most.'] Deepest ; of utmost or greatest depth, simply beast or critter {creature ) ; * a critter com- 
[Bare.] ^ ^ ^ ^ pauy’ is a cavalry company (Prov.,U. 8.).] If. 

Any wild quadruped. 

But mice, and rats, and such small deer. 

Have been Tom's food for seven long year. 

Shak., Lear, iU. 4. 

2. The general name of tho solid-homod rumi- 
nants of the family Cervidee, and especially of 
the genus Cervus. Bee these words. Most of the 
deur nave solid deciduous horns, of tlio kind called ant- 
lers, In the male only ; but In the reindeer they are present 
In lK)th sexes ; In the musk-deer (Motehinai) th^ ore want- 
ing. I'he largest living deer are the elk of Europe and 
the moose of America ; tho smallest are the muntiacs and 
musk-deer, which are further distinguished by the large 
tusk-llko canine teeth of the males. The term deer being 
so comprehensive, and tho animals being so conspicuous, 
the leading kinds have mostly received dlstinetlve names, 
as the reindeer, roe-deer, musk- deer, etc. (See these words, 
and also brocket, elk, rnonee, roe, etag, wapiti, caribou, black- 
tail.) Deer arc found fosall aa far back as the Pliocene pe- 
rlo<l. The boat-known extinct siractes Is the Irish elk,C«r. 
viw megaceroe. The leading goneraof living deer are A Usee, 
Rangi/er, Dama, Ctrvue (with many subgenera), Capreo- 
lue, Cervultte, Moechue, and Hydropotee. The species are 
numerous, and ara found In must continental parts of the 
world, excepting southern Africa and Australia. The com- 
mon deer of the United States is Carituue virginianue. 
See Cariatue. ' 

S. A term loosely applied to the ohevrotains, of 
the family TragulMee (which see), from their re- 
semblance to musk-deer. -Axis-deer, Cervus axis. 
—Baroelngha deer, Cervus duvaucein, of tho Himalayas. 
—Barbary deer, Ctrms barbams, the only true deer of 
Africa, found along the Mediterranean coast, from Tunis 

to the slopies of tho Atlas n - - 

vue cashmirianus.— 


and"sloimnm deep-mOHthed (dep'moutht), a. Having a deep, 

Hakluyt' e Voyages, I. 436. sonorous voice; sonorous, deep, and strong, as 
■ ' the baying of a hound. 

'Tls sweet to hear tho wntch-dog's honest hark 
Bay deep-mouthed welcome as we draw near home. 

Byron, Don Juan, 1. 128. 


deepness (dep'nes), n. [< ME. depenes, depnes, 
depnesse, < AS. dedpnes, diopnea, -nis, -nys, < 
dedp, deep ; see deep ana -ness.] The state of 
being deep, in any sense; depth. 

de deep for treen In deptweee gi 
Palladius, Husbondrle (E. E. 

And forthwith tliey sprung up, because they had no 
deepneee of earth. Mat. xlil. 6. 

deep-piled (dep'plld), a. Having a pile com- 
posed of long threads^ as velvet, Oriental car- 
pets, and similar fabrics, 
deep-sea (dep'se), a. Of or pertaining to the 
deeper parts of the ocean : as, deep-sea dredg- 
ing. 

The crews of English and American vessels engaged In 
what used to be termed deep-sea voyages are made up of 
much the same material. Harper'e hag., LXX VI. 486. 


Deep-sea lead-line, a line used for soundings from — 
to 200 fatlioms, marked at every 5 fathoms and used with 
a lead ra n^u g from 60 to 160 |H>nnds In ’ ’ ' ‘ '“ 


oontrivanc^yfe aid o{ which soundings may be made potamlw”tiaiow-dewTri)a^ mesopoiamica.—Tormo- 


Ine, 

do! 


— . jlKht.-I>(„, 

Uio combination of meobanioA] 


Atlas range. — Ctuuuuere ueor, orr* 
FSno'W-deer. Bee Dama. TheMeso* 
' ^ ntem— For 

, hhireifer ek 

r, Cervus iitlrn.— fiffannhiiTlaw deer, 


inents, In wjlioh great Ingenuity has lM»n dUplayed, and In ceivus manehuricus. -Holncoa dew^ervus molu 
which the Inventive genius of Shr WllliamT'homson has su.— Pampas deer, Cariaeus eampetiris, of South A 


Deepens the murmur of the falling floods. 

Pope, Elolss to Abelard, 1. 160. 

I'he full autumn sun brought out the ruddy color of the 
tiled gables, and deepened the shadows In the narrow 
Mrs. OaskeU, Sylvia’s Lovers, H. 

But the charm of the place [Haddon Hall] is so much 
I' ss that of grandeur than that of melancholy, that It is 
rather deepened than diminished by this attitude of obvl- 
"as survival and decay. 

U, Jamee, Jr., Trans. Sketches, p. 27. 

Deepening thy voice with the deepening of the night. 

Tennyeon, Valley of Cauterets. 

deep-fett (dfip'fet), o. Fetched or drawn from 
"r as if from a depth. 


deepl 

r-xiraol 


A rabble that rejoice 
To see ^ tears, and hear tn^^^^-/st^gro 


>ill^(d4'ping),n. [< deep -f -fngi.] Seethe 


combination of improve- 
has lieen displ — ^ 

.. „ Sir William T 

partlou^ly conspicuous. The princl^ iMturw of jc,.- PanoUa deer’ Cervus rfdi.->exxlan deer, Cervus 
nost perfect gomiding-maohlno we : (1) the tinker, wttra{.-Phlllppiae deer, Cvrvue phaipmnus.-tvsda 
which Is a oMnoii-ball, through which i^es a cylinder deer. PuduaKuMU, of SoiiUi Amerfca.- feed deer, the 
provld^ with a vMve to co leot and retain a speefaon of common stag, Cervus elaphus, a native of the foresls of 
file bottom, the cylinder ^Ing, bv an liigenlons mbohanl- Europe amTJlsla where the climate U temperate. Bed 
ren^ns deer were in former times very abundant In the foresto of 
ot the bottom; (2) the Uno, made of steel wire, weighing England, and were special ohJecU of the chase. They 
about 14} pounds to the nautical mOe ; (8) machinery for are stlU plentiful In the Highlands of Scotland, and care 
regulating the lowering of the sinker and for reeling In u taken In rearing them In the deer-parks throughout 
the wire with the oyUuder attached la such a manner England. See stag.— Buu dear, Cervus hippelaphus. 
that the Irregular strain due to the motion of the ship See Busa.— Bombur dear, Cervus arUtoUlU.— Spotted 
mw be guarded anin*t and the danger of breakage thua deer. Same asoaisa, l.-Tlmor dear, Cervus timorietisit. 
reduced to a minimum. In the deepest accurate sound- (See aUo hog-deer, mule-deer, water-deer.) 

specimen was obtained. ThU sounding wss made on the J- The aromatic winter^en of America, Gattf- 
•^Tusoarora" by Commander O. E. Befltnap. u. 8. N., in theria proeumbens.—2. The squaw-huokleberry, 
north latitude 44' 56', east longltade 162* «f. The deep- Vaeciniumatamineum. — 3. The partridge-berry, 
eat sounding yet made In which a specimen of the bottom MifjdutVn rens/ms 

was brought up was that of the United States Coast Bur- ^ r/ 'um / ka 

vey steamer ‘'Blake,” off Porto Eloo, tho depth there deer-IOld (d«r fold), n. [< ME. *^fold, < AS. 
leached being 4,661 fathoma. de6r-fald, an inclosure for animalB, < de6r, an 

' ttsd (dfip'sS'ted), a. For removed animal, *f fold, a fold : see foldfi,] A fold or 
gorfooe; * * • - . 


from the f 


deeply rooted or lodged; pork for deer. 



deer*grMi 
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defkBtfttoxy 


daer^grass (ddr'grfts), ». Species of Rhesda, 
esxieoially the common meadow-beauty, It. Vir- 
^niea. 

OMT-hair, deer’s^halr (der'-, derz'hSr), n. 
Heath club-rnah, Se-irpm ca'^miosus ; so called 
from its tufts of short slonaer culms, resem- 
bling coarse hair. 


Moss, liuhuii, ami (jccr-Aair are (aatcoverluBthoaeatoiici, 
to cleanse which hail been the business of ids life. 

Scott, Old Mortality, 1. 


deer-herd (dfir'h^rd), n. One who tends deer; 
a keeper ; a forester. 

deer-hound (dfir'hound), n. A hound for hunt- 
ing deer; a stag-hound. 

deerlet (dgr'let), w. [< deer + dim. -2cf.] A 
little deer ; a pygmy musk-deer or chevrotalu ; 
a kancbil. 


deer-lick (der'lik), w. A spot of ground, nat- 
urally or artificially salt, which is resorted to 
by deer to nibble or lick the earth, 
deer-mouse (der'mous), n. 1 . A common name 
of the American jumping-mouse, Zavus hud- 
eonim, the only member of the family Zapo- 



moans of which 
It clears several 
feet at a hound. 
The color Is yel- 
lowish brown, 
darker on the 
hack and paler 
lieluw. It is sen- 
erallydlitrihuted 
In woodland of the United States and British An\orlca. 

2. A popular name of several species of true 
mice imugenous to 
North America, of 
the family Muridee 
and genus Hespero- 
nya. it is especially 
applied to the common 
wnlte-footed inoiisu (//. 

Uueopuii), widch Is of 
a Ktaylsh or yellowish- 
brown color above, wltli 
snow-white under parte 
and paws, and the tall 
bicolored. It Is about 
Si inches lonit, the tail 
less, and is very senerally distrllmted In North America 



deer-neck (der'nek), «. A thin, ill-fonued neck, 
as of a horse. 

deer-reevet (der'rev), n. One of two officers 
aouually chosen by Massachusetts towns in the 
colonial period to execute the game-laws re- 
specting deer. 

deer’B-hair, n. See deer-hair. 
deerskin (a^r'skiu), n. The hide of a deer, or 
leather made from such a hide, 
deer-stalker (der'8t&‘'k6t), n. One who prac- 
tises deer-stalking. 

deer-stalking (dfir'sta^'klng), n. The method 
or practice of hunting deer by stealing upon 
them unawares ; still-nuntiiig. 
deer’s-toi^e (derz 'tung), n. A ooiMosito 
plant, Trilua odttratisaima, of the United States, 
with rather fleshy leaves which are pleasantly 
fragrant when dry. 

deer-tiger (dfir'tUgfer), ». The cougar or pu- 
ma, Felis CAmcolor : so culled from its tawny or 
fawn color. 

dses^i «. An obsolete variant of dais. Chaucer. 
dees^t, ». pi. An obsolete variant of dice, plural 
of die^. 

deessf (de'es), n. [< OF. deesae, F. diesae = 
Pr. dmeaaa, aiueasa = It. deessa, diesaa, a god- 
dess: with fern, term., F. -esse, < ML. -iaaa On 
Bp. dioaa = Pg. deoaa, with simple fem. term, 
-a), < L. deua, ? P. dieu ss Pr. deua = Sp. dios = 
Pg. deoa as It. dio, a god : see deity.'] A god- 
dess. Croft. 

deet (det), V. t. [E. dial, form of dight.] To 
dress or make clean; hence, to winnow (com). 
Brackett, 

deey (d6v), n. Same as dev. 
deevll (de'vil), «. A dialectal (Scotch) form 
of deoi/.-DeevU's baclde. See Imekie. 
def-t. See dif- and de-. 
deface (d^fas'), v. t.; pret. and pp. defaced, 
ppr. defadng. [< ME. defacen, defaam, diWacen, 
? OP. defader, deffaeier, de^acier, deafadtier as 
It. afacetare (Florio), deface, < L. die- priv. -b 
feuiea, face: see /ace.] 1. To mar the faoe or 


surface of; disfigure; spoil the appearance of: 
as, to deface a monument. 

Their grnvtw he feld ; tiMir gardiiw did dtfttet. 

Spenser, F. Q., II. xll. 88. 

Still pilfers wretched plans, and makes them worse ; 
hike gypsies, lest the stolen brat be known, 

L^feunng first, then elalniing for his own. 

ChurehiU, Apology, 1. 288. 

Though he (Byron) had assisted hU contemporaries in 
huildtng their grotesque and barbarous ediflees, he had 
never joined them in dc/aeitig the remains of a chaster 
and more graceful architecture. 

Macaulay, Hooro’s Byron. 
2. To impair or oiFaco ; blot or blot out ; erase ; 
obliterate ; cancel : as, to deface an insenptiou ; 
to deface a record. 

Pay him six thousand, and deface the bond. 

Shak., M. of V., 111. 2. 

A letter, ever the Iteat and moat powerful agent io a 
mistress ; it almost always persuades, 'tls always renew- 
ing little impressions that possibly otherwise absence 
would deface. Mrs. Behn, Lover's Watch. 

Defaoed coin. See eo{ni.a>Byn. 2. Cancel, Obliterate, 
etc. See efface. 

defacement (de- fas' ment), «. [< deface -i- 

1 . The act of defacing or disfiguring; 
inji^ to the surface or exterior: disfigurement; 
obliteration, — 2. That which disfigures or mars 
appearance. 

The Imago of Oml is purity and the defacement sin. 

Bacon. 


The difacement* of vice are the results of adverse sur- 
roundings. The American, VI. 410. 

defacer (d^-fa's^r), n. One who or that which 
defaces; ouo who impairs, mars, or disfigures. 

Defacers of a public p'aee. Shak., Hen. VIII., V. 2. 

defacingly (de-fa'sing-U), adv. In a defacing 
manner. 

de facto (do fak'to). [L., of or in fact : de, of. 
from ; facto, abl. of factum, fact : bog dc'^ and 
fact.'] In fact ; in reality ; actually existing, 
whetner with or without legal or moral right; 
as, a guvemmeut or a governor de facto. The 
phrase usually implies a question as to whether the thing 
existing de facto exists also dejure, or by right. 

In every Intomatloiml iiuesUon that could arise, he had 
his option lietween the u«/ae(o ground and the tie jure 
ground. Macaulay, Warren Hastings. 


of Ireland — of which Mr. 1 , , 

ticatly absorbed the I. R. B., or home organisation. 

Portnightly Bev., N. 8., XU 123. 


defadet, V. i. [ME. defaden, diffaden, < de-, dif-, 
away, 4- faden, fade.] To fade away. 


Tliel wene heoro honouro and heore hele, 

8chal euer last and nener diffade. 

Early Eng. Poems (cd. Fumtvall), p. 138. 


Now es my face defadide, and foule es me hnpiiedc, 
Ffor I am fallens fro ferre, and frendlcs bylevyde ! 

Mnrte Arthure (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 3306. 


defneate, defsscation, etc. Boo defecate, etc. 
defailt, «- [ME. defailm, < OP. defaillir, defalHr, 
tiefalir, P. d4failKr, fail, faint, swoon, ^ ML, 
*defallere, fail, < L. de-, away, +fallere, deceive 
(ML, fail) : see fail, Uf. deriv, default.] I, tn- 
traua. To fail. 


It fnlles the flosche may noglito of hit vertu iioghte 
defaile. Hampote, iToso Treatises (E. E. T. 8.), p. 2. 

n. trana. To fail; leave in the lurch; disap- 
point. 

And if all othir for-sako the, 

I schall neuere fayntely defayle the. 

York Playe, p. 246. 

defailancct (df-fft'Vs), [< OF. defailtanoe, 
a failing, defect, a fainting, F. d4faillance, a 
fainting, a swoon, = Pr. defaillensa, defnlenaa, 
< ML. defallentia, < *defaUere, fail : see defail.] 
Failure; miscarriage. 


Our life Is full of defailancce, and all our endeavours can 
never make us such as Christ made us. 

Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. 1836), I. 179. 
The affections were the authors of that unhappy defail- 
ance. OlanviUe. 


i < OF. defaiOement, deffail- 
faillir, foil; see defail.] 


defailementt, « 

lement, failure, < 

Failure. 

A great part of such like are the Planters of Virginia, 
and iiartly the occasion of those dcfaUemenle. 

Quoted In Capt. John Smith's True Travels, II. 06. 
defailnret (de-fft'lor), n. [Lessprop. «>olled de- 
faileur; < defail + -urs. Ct.Jailure,'] DefaU- 
anoe; failure. 

A de/aOeur ot jorlidtoUon. 

Barrow, On the Pope's Bupremacy. 
dcfalBancet, n. See de^aaanee. 
defaitef, «. A Ididdle ^glish form of defeat. 


defalcate (d(|-fal'kit), v . ; pret. and pp. defal- 
cated, ppr. defalcating. [< ML. defaloatua, pp. 
of defatoare, out away, abate, deduct: see de- 
falk.] I, tram. To out oS; take away or de- 


duct a part of; curtail: used chiefly of inone\, 
accounts, rents, income, etc. [Bare.] 

I1ie natural method . . . would be to take the prese m 
existing estimates as they stand, and then to show whai 
may be practicably and safely dtfcUeatsd from them. 

Burke, Late State ot Nation 

n. intrana. To bo guilty of defalcation ; ili . 
fault in one’s accounts. 

defalcatet, «. [< ML. defalcatua, pp. : see the 
verb.] Curtailed. 

Defalcate ot their cuudtgne praises. 

Sir T. Elyot, The Oovemour, U. 

defalcation (dfi-fal-ka'shon), n. [= F. c^falm- 
tion = It. difakaeione, < ML, defaleatio(n-), de- 
duction: see defalk, defalcate.] 1. The act of 
cutting oil or deducting a part ; abatement ; cur- 
tailment ; specifically, in law, the reduction of 
a claim or demand on contract by the amount 
of a counter-claim. 

When it [divine justice) comes to call the world to un 
account of their actions, (Itl will make no dtfalcalinmi at 
all for the power of custoiii, or common practice of llie 
world. Stiilingjleet, Sermons, 1. 11. 

The tea-tuhlo Is sot forth with its customary bill of fore, 
and without any manner of defalcation. Additon. 

Defalcation Is setting off another account or another 
contract— perhaps total want of consideration founded 
on fraud, imjiosition, or falsehood, is not defalcation: 
tliuugh, Iwing relieved in the same way, they are blemied. 
Charles Hutton, }., 1830, Honk v. Foley, 2 Pen. & W. (Pa.), 
(260. 

2. That which is cut off; deficit, — 3. A defi- 
ciency through breach of trust by one who has 
the management or charge of funds belonging 
to othors; a fraudulent deficiency in money 
matters. 

He was charged with large pecuniary defalcations. 

hiturday Bev., May 6, 1806, 

defalcator (<lef'a)-kil-tor), n. [< defahatr.'] 
One guilty of broach of trust or misappropria- 
tion in money matters; a defaulter. 

defalk (df-fulk'), v, t. [Early mod. E. also 
defaulk ; < OF. defalquor, dvsfalquer, F. difalqvtr 
= Bp. defaloar, desfalcar = Pg. deqfalcar = It. 
diffalcarc, < ML. defalcare, also difalcare, diffal- 
care, cut off, abate, deduct, < L. de- or dia-, awoy, 
+ ML. falonre, out with a sickle, < L. falx (fate-), 
a sickle: bbo falcaic, defalcate,] Todofsdeate; 
subtract; deduct. 

They should be allowed 9,600, to be dtfalked In nine and 
a half years out of tliclr rent. 

State Trials: Lord Naas; Middlesex, an. 1624. {E. D.) 

Justin Martyr justlllBd It to Tryphon, that the Jews hod 
dsfalked many sayings from the books of the old pronhvbi. 

Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. 1886h 11. 32«- 

The uuustion Is whether tho damages sustained can he 
defalked against the demand In this action. 

Justice Sterrett, in Ounnls v. Cluff (Pa,), 188B. 

defaltt, n. and v. An obsolete variant of tft>- 
fault. 

defamatet (def'a-raftt), v. t. [< LL. L. defa- 
mattia (as ad j. ), diffamatus, pp. of diffamare, de- 
fame : BOO defamcT] To defame ; slander. 

defamation (ilef-a-ma'shon), B. [< ME. diffa- 
macioun, < OF. diffamation, F. diffamatton s=Pr. 
difamaeio =a Bp. 'mamadon = Pg. diffama^do = 
It. diffamaaione, < LL. diffamatioht-), < L. diffa- 
mare, defame: see defame.^ The act of de- 
faming ; the wrong of injuring another’s repu- 
tation without goM reason or justification ; as- 
persion. 

Tims otlierg we with d^amationa wound. 

While they stab us ; and so the jest goes round. 

Dryden, tr. of Perslus's Satires, iv, 99. 

It Is a certain sign ot an 111 heart to be inclined to defa- 
mation. Dr. Dodd. 

[Formerly defamation waa lued more with reference tn 
slander or sitoken words. In modern use slander is spo- 
ken defamation and libel Is published defaniatiuu. Both 
are subjects for civil action for damages. Libel alone 
usually pnnlabable criminally, the common test of oriml- 
naUty being that It tends to a breach ot the peace. 1-Syn. 
Detraction, aspersion, backbiting, scandal, libel. 

defamatort (def'^-mS-tgrb b. [= F. diffama- 
teur ss Sp. difamador = Pg. diffamadov = It. 
diffamatore, < LL. as if *d^amator, < L. difn- 
mare, defame: see d^ame.] A defamer; tt 
slanderer; a calumniator. 

We should keep in pay a brigade of hunters to ferret 
out ddamatore, and to clear the nation ot this noxioo-' 
vermin, as once we did of wolves. 

Oentleman Inatrueted, p. 6<i. 

defamatory (dfi-fam's-tfi-ri), a. [= P. diffamn- 

toire aa d^famatoriet as Pg. It. diffamatorie- 
< ML, difamatoriua, < L. diffamare, defame: seo 
defame.} Containing defamation; oalumniouh: 
slanderons; libelous; injurious to reputation’, 
as, defamatory words or writings. 

The most eminent sin is the spreading of defemattera 
reports t/ovemment tf the Tomfu. 



dtfkmatory 

Abttie t* ftlU much more convenient than argument, and 
tho moet effective form of gbuee In a olvllteeu age la a de- 
fiimaUtry nickname. DT. N. OMnham, Sluirt Studiea, p. &. 

dofame fd^-fam'), v. t.j pret. and pp. defamed, 
ppr. defaming. t< ME. dMamen, dtffamen, < 
OF. defamer, deffamer, de^amer, diffamer, F. 
iliff'amer *a Pr. Pg. diffamar = Sp. difamar = 
It, liiffamare, < L. diffamare, spread abroad a 
Import, esp. an ill report, defame, malign, < dia- 
priv, + fama, a report: see fame. Tne prefix 
Ih thus for L. die- ; but of. LL. defamatua, dls- 
iionored, defamis, infamous.] 1. To slander or 
calumniate, as by uttering or publishing mali- 
ciously something which tends to injure the 
reputatibn or interests of ; speak evil of ; dis- 
houor by false reports. 

Being defamed, wo intreat 1 Cor. Iv. 18. 

If you are unjuatly defanusd and reproached, conaldar 
wimt contumelies and disgraces the Bon of Ood underwent 
for you. StiUingjUet, Sennons, 1. vL 

And who unknown dtfanus me, lot them be 
Scribblers or peers, alike are inoh to mo. 

Pope, Iiult. of Horace, II. 1. l.<!0. 

2. To charge: accuse; especially, to accuse 
falsely. [Archaic.] 

Rebecca . . . is . , . defamed of sorcery practised on 
the person of a noble knight. Seolt, Ivanhoe, xxxviil. 

3. To degrade ; bring into disrepute ; make in- 
famous. 

The grand old name of gentleman, 

Defamed by every eluirlatan. 

Tennyeun, In Memoriam, cxl. 
=Byn. 1. Cafumntofe, Slander, etc. Sue aiperse. 

defamef (de-f&m'), n. [< ME. defame, also dif- 
fame, n., < OP. diffame (also aefamie, < LIj. 
diffamia), infamy; from the verb.] Infamy; 
disgrace. 

Ho ought all faytoiirs that true knighthood shame . . . 

From all brave knights be banlsht with defame. 

Speruer, F. y., V. HI. .<(8. 

defamed (df-famd'), p. a. 1. Slandered or li- 
beled.— 2. In her., deprived of its tall: said of 
a beast used as a bearing. Also diffamed. 

defamer (df-fa'mer), «. A slanderer; libolor; 
detractor; calumniator. 

The scandalous inoUnatlun of defamer*. 

fisldinff. *losc{)h Andrews. 

defaming ( df-fa'miug), «. The practice of defa- 
mation; slander; calumny. 

They feed upon opinions, errors, dreams, 

And make 'em truths ; they draw a nourishment 
Out of d^amingt, grow upon disgraces. 

Beau, and PI., riUlaster, 111. 2. 

defamlngly (d^-fa'ming-li), adv. In a slander- 
ous manner. 

defamousi (def'p-mus), a, [< LL. defamie, in- 
famous, < de- prlv. + jama, fame : sec defame, 
and ef. itfamous,'] Conveying defamation; 
slanderous. 

Vefamotu Words. Ilolimhed, Chron.. II. slg. Kk 1. 

defatigablet (dS-fat'i-ga-bl), a. [< L. as if ‘de- 
fatigahilis, < de/atiyarc, tire out : see defatiyatv,^ 
Liable to be wearied. 

We were all made on set purpose defatigaHe, so that all 
degrees of life might have their existence. 

Olanvitle, Pre-exlstcnco of Souls. 

defatigatet (df-fat'i-gat), v. t. [< L, defatiga- 
tus, pp. of defaUgare (> It. defatigare), tire out, 
weary, < + fatigare, tire, fatigue : see fa- 

tigue.'] To weary or tire. 

Which defatigaling hill . Sir T. It erbert, Travels, p. 200. 

defatigationt (de-fat-i-gS'shon), n. Weariness ; 
faint-ueartednoBS. 

Another reprehension of this colour is in respect of de- 
.fatigation, which makes perseverance of greater dignity 
thati inception. Baeon, Colours of Oomt and Kvll, 11. 

default fdf-fftlt'), n. [Early mod. E. also de- 
.faut, defaute; < ME. defaulte, prop, and usually 
defaute, < OP. defautefdeffaute, defalte, d^aulte, 
deffaulte, F. d^aut = Jpr. defauta s= It. diffalta, < 
ML. defalta, for *diffallita, a deficiency, failure, 

a . fern, pp. of ^diffaUire, *defallere (> ult, E. 

1). fail, < L. di«- or de-, away, + fallere, fail : 
see fail, and of. fault.] 1 . A failing or failure ; 
an omission of that which ought to be done; 
neglect to do what duty, obligation, or law re- 
quires; specifically, in (aw, a failure to perform 
a required act in a lawsuit within the required 
time, as to plead or appear in court, or omission 
to meet a pecuniary obligation when due. 

And vf he fynde sow In dafavdt and with the falsa holde, 
Hit shal sltte xoara soules tul soure at the laate. 

PUra Plowman (C), lit 158. 
let patrons take heed, for they ahall answer for all the 
•ouls that perlah through their default. 

Latimar, 6th Sermon bef. Bdw. VI., 1549. 
To admit the boy’s claim without enquiry was Irapos- 
•ible ; and those who called themoelves his parents had 
made enquliw impoasible. Judgment must therefore go 
*l(sintt ium by thtfault, Macaulay, Hlat. B^., x. 


whether dafeaset (df-fes'h V. t. [ME. defeaen, defaieem, 
' evolved from dtfeeanee, defeasance : 

see defeasance. Ct. defeat.] 1. To forfeit. 
Twenty shillings Scots ho be tUfeoaed to the defender. 

Xawbyth, Supp., Deo., p. 499. (Jamiaam.) 
2. To discharge ; free from ; acquit of. 


14,89 

UiA Worth 

by d^ault, 

,'annon and 

musket. 0. W. Holtnta, Essays, p. 94. 

2. Lack; want; failure; defect. 

Allc these flU by stroke of spare fur dtfaute of horse. 

Marlin (E.^.T.S.), 11.220. 

Cooks could make ortiilcial birds ... In default of the 
real ones. Arbuthnot, Alic. Coins. 

3. A fault ; an offense ; a misdeed ; a wrong act. defeaMblo (d6-fS'zi-W), a. [< AF. defet^ble ; 

Never shal he more hi. wyf mlstriste, That may be abrogated or 

Though he the soUi of hir d^aute wiste. annuUea. 

Ckaueer, Prol. to Jrardoner's Tale, I. 84. He came to the crown by a defaaaibla title. 

And pardon crav'd for his so rash default. Itir ./. DavUa, SUte of Ireland. 

Spanaer, F. 4, VI. ill. 21. defeasiblu&OSB (de-fS'zi-bl-nes), n. The qual- 
o-Ki 4 . • , . Thine own defauUa diii urge ity of being defeasible. 

«;,r„SSV .. w W%>/; '• ME- *’/«<». 

:4,. I. 

feater, annul, undo, < AF. defet, OF, defait, dtf- 
fait, deaf ait, deafeit (ML, defactua, dijfactua, du- 
factua), pp. of de/airc, deffaire, deajaire, F. <W- 
faire = Sp. deshacer = Fg. de^azer, < ML. 
defaeere, diffaccre, di^accre, undo, annul, de- 


tiien said to auffer default, or to be In default. 

'de-fa’ "' " 


intram. 1. To fail in fulfilling or satisfying an as L. dejioore, faif : see deficient, and cf. defeat, 
engagement, claim, or obligation ; especially, which, as compared with defect, n.. connects 
to faU in meeting a legal or pecuniary obliga- the notions of ‘ undoing ' and ‘ failure.’ Cf . also 
tion at the propertime, as appearance in court, defease, defeasance.] If. To undo; do away, 
the payment of a debt, or the accounting for with ; deprive of vigor, prosperity, health, life, 
funds intrusted to one’s care: as, a defaulting ©r value ; ruin; destroy, 
defendant or debtor; he has defaulted on his 
bond, or in his trust. 

“ Now then ! ” Mr. Pnneks would say to a defaulting 
lodger. ' Pay up 1 Come on ! " 

Dicketu, Little Dorrlt, II. xili. 

2t. To fail in duty ; offend. 

Pardon crav'd . . . 

That he gainst courtesie so lowly did default. 

Spetuar, F. VL ill. 21. 

But If in due prevention you default. 

How blind are you that were forewarn'd before ! 

Oream, James IV., 111. 

3t. To omit ; neglect. 

DafaxUting, unnecessary, and partial discourses. 

Hate*, .Sermon' on Rom. xlv. 1. 

II. trana. If. To fail In the performance of. 

What they have defaulted toward him. 

Miltott. Tenure ot Kings and Magistrates. 

4. To frustrate; prevent the success 

dSilUto r)T oS “t m.*.. <1,. o' "o ■’"o"; *■> ‘“»f • 

fault ; oDo wLo fails to fulfil an obligation or a “““'TLm m' 

A man who commita a crime defeat* the end of hU ex’- 
appear in court when required, or to pay a debt jgtence. Smanmn, Mlsc., p. 228. 

^o overcomo in a contest of any kind, as 
1 trusted to his ar . ^ battle, fight, game, debate, competition, or 

?>“«»”> '‘“I"!’’’,' o'«i^™"! 'oati 

sennight, and then they, ami all who shall absent them- l>eat : as, to defeat an army; to defeat an op- 
selves in the moan time, are to bo proceeded against. posing candidate ; to defeat one’s Opponent at 
JforwK, Works, 1. 67. chess. 

Pay up ! Come on ! ” “ 1 haven't got It," Mr Pancks's K„r to draw tho King on. It was given out that the Pope 
defaulter would reply. />ic*ews, Little Dorrlt, II. xiil. j,a,j d,featedu}l Manfred's i’oroes. Baker, Chronicles, p. ^ 
ddfanltiyet, a. [ME. defautif, < OF. defautif, =Byn. 6. Beat, Overpower, Overwhelm, Defeat, DiaeonM, 
< defaute, default.] Defective ; imperfect. Hmu Overthrmo, conquer. Beat is a general, somewhat 
,, a- .^1 II I iir t-a. w I liiUcmilte, but vigorous word, covurlnjf the oUieri. Ooer- 

Y am . . . tle/ouf iftf In llppls. Wj/clif, F.x. vl. 12. pouter and overwhelm are tlie least discreditable to the 

defaultlesaf. a. defautUm ;<. default -I- one that lose* In the struggle ; otwrpower Is leost perma- 

./eav 1 FroH from fault failiiifr nr imnnrfnn "«'>*■ 1” *1* effects, lo overpower is to overcome by SU- 

-<es.v,J r ree trom lault, railing, or imperroc- p,,rl„rlty of strength or numbers, but the dissdvanti^e 


And of hymself ymagyned he ofte 
To be defet and pale and waxen lesse 
Than he was wont. Chaucer, Trollus, v. 618. 
Piiutarus niaketh an observation, that great and sudden 
fortune tor the most part defeateth men. 

Baton, Advancement of Learning, tl. 291. 
nis unkindness may difeat my life. 

Shak., Ulhullo, iv. 2. 

Defeat thy favour wltli an usurped beard. , 

Shak., Othello, 1. 8. 
[In the last extract there Is perhaps an allusion to defeat- 
ure, 2.) 

Specifically — 2. In law, to annul; render null 
and void : as, to defeat a title to an estate. See 
defeasance, 3.-8. To deprive of something ex- 
pected, desired, or striven for, by some antago- 
uisric action or influence : applied to persons. 


tion; perfect. 

Alle fayrnes of this lyfe here . . . 

That any man rayght ordayne defautlee. 

Uampole, Prick of Conscience, 1. 8607. 

defaulturet, n. [< default + -ure.] Failure. 

To atlmit some other person or persons to have the 
share of such defaulture. 

The Great Level (Arbor's Eng. Garner, I. 817). 
defantet, n. An obsolete form of default. 
defet, u. An obsolete form of deaf. 
defeasance (d^-fo'zans), n. [Formerly also 
defeigance; < OP. defeiaance, a rendering void, '^'^**^**^ 

< defeiaant, d^aisant, deafaiaant, ppr. of defaire, 
deafaire, F. affaire, render void, undo : see de- 
feat.] It. An undoing; ruin; defeat; over- 
throw. 

Being arrived where that champion stout 

Alter his foes defeaeaunce did remaine. 

Spanaer, F. Q., I. xii. 12. 

2. A rendering nuU and void. — 3, In law, a 
condition relating to a deed or other instrument, 
on performance of which the instrument is to 
be defeated or rendered void ; or a collateral Scots 


deed (in full, a deed ef defeasance), made at the 
same time with a conveyane^ containing condi- 
tions on the performance or which the estate 
created may be defeated, 
defeasanoed (df-fd'zanst), a. Liable to be for- 
feited; subject to deieaaanoe. 


may be changed by the arrival of relnfurcemeuta. To 
overwhelm Is to hear down utterly, to sweep clear away 
by superior strength. Defeat Is to overcome or get the 
better of In some kind of contest, and Implies less discredit, 
but generally greater disaster, to the defeated party than 
beat : as, that army is considered beaten which withdraws 
from the fluid. Difeat implies a serious disadvantage, be- 
cause it applies more often to large numbers engaged. Die- 
comfit has fallen Into comparative disuse, except In Its sec- 
oiiilary sense of foiling, etc. ; In that it expresses a com- 
paratively complete and mortifying defeat. Bout is to 
defeat and drive otf the Held in confusion. Overthrow is 
ost decisive and flnal of these words; it naturally 
B only to great persons, concerns, armies, etc. See 
conquer. 

And though mine arms should conquer twenty worlds, 

There's a lean fellow beate all conuiierors. 

Dekker, Old Fortunatua 
Our Couqiierour whom I now 
Of force believe almighty, since no less 
Than such could have o'erpower'd such force os ours, 
ilUton, P. L., 1. 145. 

There the companions of his fall, o'erwhelm'd 
With floods and whirlwinds of tempestuous Are, 

He soon discerns. MUton, P. L., L 76. 

The earl ot Northumberland and Hotspur defeated the 
Tt — .iij— _ victory crowned the 


Homildon, . 


series of their servloes to Henry [IV.]. 

Stubbe, Const. Hist, « 807. 
Bid the dieoomfited champions of Freedom fall! 

Sumner, Speech against the Slave Power. 


N stormed, bis party h 


siibiugated. 
Ham's Cout X 



1 have never yet been ovtrthrown, 

And thou hast ovfHhrouni me, and my pride 
It broken down, (or Enid leea my fall. 

Tennymm, Oeraint. 

defeat (df-fst'), »• C< v. Cf. F. d6- 

faite, OF. defaitte, defaitc, defaicte, deffaite, dea- 
faicte, f., defeat, rum, deprivation, ^ait, de- 
.faiot, desfait, m., evil, misfortune, < L. defec- 
Hu, failure, want, defect, ML. also defeat, ruin, 
< L. deficere, pp. deJ'ccUia, fail : see defect, n., 
and defeat, v. Defeat, n,, is thus ult. nearly 
the same as defect ; but in E. it depends direct* 
ly upon the verb.] If. An undoing; ruin; de- 
struction. 

And made defeat of her virginity. 

Shak., Much Ado, iv. 1. 
2 . In law, the act of annulling, or of render- 
ing null and void; annulment: as, the defeat 
of a title. — 3. The act of depriving a person 
of something expected, desired, or striven for, 
by some antagonistic action or influence. 

So may a thuuaand actluua, once afoot, 

End in one purpose, and be all well home 
Without defeat. Shak., Hen. V., L 2. 

4. The act or result of overcoming in a con- 
test, viewed with reference to the person over- 
come; overthrow; vanquishment ; rout: as, to 
inflict a severe defeat upon the enemy. 

Ixwing he wins, because his name will be 
Ennobled by U^ecU, who durst contond with me. 

Pryden, Ajax and Ulysses, 1. 28. 

A defeat like that of Culloden. Bancroft. 

dafeatnret (de-fS'tqr), n. [< OF. deffaiture, def- 
future, deffaicture, ruin, destruction, disguise, 
e defaite, deefaite, defeat, ruin, destruction: see 
defeat and -arc, and of. feature, to which de- 
feature, n., 2, and defeature, are now re- 
ferred.] 1. Overthrow; defeat. 


9. The act of discharging the feces; the aot 
of evacuating the bowels, — 3, Figuratively, 
pturification from what is gross or low. 

Ho was afterwards an hungry (said the Evangelist}, and 
bla abatlnenoe from meat might be a defeeation of Us 
faculties, and an opportunity of prayer. 

Jer. Taylor, Qreat Exemplar, 1. ( 9. 
defecator (def'S-ko-tor), w. One who or that 
which cleanses, elarifl'es, or purifies; specifloal- 
Iv, in sugar-manuf., an apparatus for purifying 
tue raw syrup, steam-heated pons or Alters, or appara- 
tus in whlcm a spray of the liquid Is exiiosed to the fumes 
of snipliurous-acid gas, are employed for this purpose. 

defect (df-fekt'), «• [< ME, defaiete (< OP. dc- 
fait, defaict, deffait; see defeat, n.), also defect, 
defect ss8p. defectoszVg. defeitosslt. defetto, di- 
fetto = D. G. Dan. 8w. defect, < L. defectus, a 
failure, lack, < deficere, jgp. d^ecHu, fail, lack, 
orig. trans., undo (cf. OF\ defmre, undo, defeat : 
see defeat), < de- nriv. + facere, do. Hence 
(from Ij. deficere) deficit, dejicient, etc.] Want 
or lack of any^tbing; especially, the lack of 
something which is essential to perfection or 
completeness; a fault; a blemish; an imper- 
fection; as, a defect in timber; a defect in the 
organs of hearing or seeing; & defect ot memory 
or judgment. 

An hiddo dtfaicU Is sumtyine in nature 
Under covert, and thereof thus thowe lero. 

PaUaditu, Husbondrie (E. E. T. S.), p. S. 

A complete self-sufficient Country, where tliore is rattier 
a Supcrnulty than P^eet of auy thing. 

Howell, Letters, 1. 1. 16. 
Trust not yourself ; hut, your de/eete to know. 

Make use of every fris'id— and every foe. 

Pope, Essay on Criticism, 1. 218. 

Eittier sex alone 

Is half Itself, and in true marriage lies 

Nor taptal, nor unequal ; each f iilAls 

Pejeet In each. Tennyeon, Princess, vll. 


The inequality of our powers will yield me 
Nothing but loss in their d«/eature. 

£e<su. and Ft., Thierry and Tbeodoret, I. 2. 

The king of Partbla, 

Famous In his defeature of the Crassl, 

Offer'd him his protection. 

FMeher (and another), False One, I. 1. 

9. Disfigurement; disguise. 

Careful hours, with Time's deformed hand, 

Have written strange defeature* In my (ace, 

Hhak., C. of E., V. 1. 

defcftttire (d^-fe'tOr), v. t.; prot. and pp. de- 
featured, ppr. (meaturing, [< OF. deffaiturer, 
deffacturer, deefaiturer, disfigure, disguise, s 
deffaiture, disfl^remeut, disguise; see defea- 
ture, n,] To disfigure; deform; distort; dis- 
guise. 

Events defeatured by exageeratlun. 

Fennell, Proceedings at Paris, 

Features, when defeatured in tlie way I have descrllicd. 

Pe Quincey. 

defecate (def'§-kat), 1 >.; pret. and pp. defecated, 
ppr. defecating. [< L. doftecatus, pp, of defte- 
care (> F. difeqmr = 8p. Pg. defecar s= It. de- 
ficarc), cleanse from dregs, purify, refine, < de, 
away, + fast (ftec-), dregs, lees, sediment : see 
fcBoes, fecal.'] 1. traiu. 1, To purify; clarify; 
clear from dregs or impurities ; refine. 

To defecate the dark and muddy oil of amber. 

Boyle, Hist. Firmness. 
9. To purify from admixture ; clear ; purge of 
extraneous matter. 

All perfections of the Creatures ore in the Creator more 
defecated and perfect. Purcha*, Pilgrimage, p. 8. 

It is the advantage of this select company of ancients 
(Classics) that their works aredefeeateii of all turbid mix- 
ture of contemporaneousness, and have become to ns pure 
literature. Lomll, Among my Books, 1st ser., p. 177. 

n. intram, 1 . To become clear or freed from 
impurities; clarify. 

It (the air] soon began to defecate, and to depose these 
partioles. Ooideinith. 

9. To void excrement. 

defecate (def'^-kat), a. [< Ij. def (Bcatug, vp- '■ 
see the verb.] Purged from dregs; elarined; 
defecated. 

Prayer elevated and made intense by a defecate and pure 
spirit, not laden with the burden of meat and vapours. 

Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. 1886), I. 286. 

This Uqaor was very defeceUe, and of a pleasing golden 
colour. Boyle, Spring of the Air. 

defecation (def-f-ka'shgn), ». r= F. dSf^cation 
SB 8p. d^ecaeion = Pg. defecagao = It. defeca- 
tione, < LL, defieeatio(n-),K defacare, defecate: 
see dxfecate.] 1 . The aot or process of separat- 
ing from lees or dregs ; a cleansing from impuri- 
ties or foreign matter; clarification. 

The spleen and liver are obstructed In their offices of 
defteatwn, whence viuluus and drej^sh blood. 

Harvey, Ckmsumptions. 


=Sjm. DeAoleticy, lack, insufficiency, failure, error. Haw. 

defect (de-fekt'). [< L. ^feetue, pp. of defi- 
c.ere, fail ; see defect, n.] I, intram. 1 . To be 
or become deficient; fail. [Bare.] 

I looke on tliis (the death of the Archbishop of York) as a 
greate stroke to ye {Minre Chunth of England, now in this 
defecting period. Kvelyn, Diary, April 16, 1086. 

2. To desert ; revolt. [Rare.] 

The native troops and gunners <f«/ee(sd; ho was obliged 
to make a painful and disastrous retreat. 

r. H. B.u»»ell, Diary in India, I. 280. 

II.t tram. To affect injuriously; hurt; im- 
pair; spoil. 

None can my life defect. 

TrouUee Queen Elizabeth (1689). 

Pefeeted honour never more 
is to be got againe. 

Warner, Albion's England, v. 28. 
defectf (d 9 -fokt'), o. [< L. dofeetm, pp. of defi- 
cere, fail: noe defect, n.] Defective. 

Their service was defect and lame. Taylor, 1630. 

defectibility (dv-fek-ti-bil'i-ti), n. [= Pg. de- 
feetihilidade ; as defectible + -itg : see -Mity.] 
Deficiency; imperfection, [Bare.] 

Point a moral with the defectibility of certitude. 

J. H. Eeioman, Gram, of Assent, p. 888. 
defectible (de-fek'ti-bl), a. [= Sp. defectible 
s= Pg. defeotivel, < ML. as if *defcetibiii», < L, 
defectus, pp, of deficere, fail (see defect, v.), -b E. 
-ible.] Lacking; deficient; needy, [Bare.] 

The extraordinary persons thus highly favoured wore 
for a great part of their lives in a dfectible condition. 

Sir M. Hale, Orig. of Mankind, 
defection (de-fek'shon), n. [=: F. ddfeotion =s 
Sp. defeceionss Pg, etefeegSo = It. elefezivne, < L. 
defeotlo{n-), lack, failure, desertion, < deficere, 
pp. defectus, lack, fail : see defect.] 1. A lack; 
a failure ; especially, failure in the perform- 
ance of duty or obligation. — 2, The act of 
abandoning a person or a cause to wbioh one is 
bound by allegiance or duty, or to which one 
hag attached himself ; a falling away ; apostasy ; 
backsliding. 

I am ashamed at the rabbinical interpretation of the 
Jews upon the Old Testament, as much as their defection 
from the New. Sir T. Browne, Religio Medici, 1. 25. 

All who have been true to Him in times of trial and de- 
fection will have their portion for ever in the Church tri- 
umphant. Bp. Chr. Wvrdeworth, Church of Ireland, p. 838. 

Boscan preferred to write In the Castilian ; and his de- 
feelion from his native dialect became, in some sort, the 
seal of Its fate. Tteknor, Span. Lit., 1. 488. 

defcctionist (dMek'shon-ist), n. [< defection 
■b -ist,] One who practises or advocates defec- 
tion. Imp. Diet. [Bare.] 
defectlotut (df-fek'shos), a. [< defection + 
-OU8.] Having defects; defeotive; imperfeot; 
faulty. 

Perchance lu some one dfe^ioue peece we may And a 
blemish. Sir P. Sidney, ApoL for Poetrie, 


dafeotiV’e (ds-fek'tiv), a. and «. [< OF. defer- 
Uf, deffeotif, P. dMectif as Sp. Pg. defeetivo := 
It. deJetHvo, difetnvo, < LL. defectivus, imper- 
fect, < L. pectus, pp. of deficere, lack, fail : 
see dqfect.] I. a. 1. Having defect or flaw 
of any kind; imperfeot; incomplete; lacking; 
faulty. 

To be naturally dsfseMwe in those faculties' which an 
essential and necessary to that work which is under our 
hand. Is a great discouragement. Ponne, Sermons, V. 

Our tragedy writers have been notoriously dtfeetive In 
giving proper sentiments to the persons they Introduce. 

Addiaon. 


AH human systems are necessarily defective. They par 
take of the limits of the human mind. 

Channing, Perfect Life, p. t). 

The machinery by which ideas are to he conveyed from 
one person to another is as yet rude and defective. 

Macaulay, Drydcii. 

Specifically— 2. In gram., wanting some of the 
usual forms of declension or conjugation : as, 
a defective noun or verb — Defective fifth, in mn 
eic, an interval containing a semitone less than the perfect 
Afth.— Defective hyperbola. Some os deficient hyjier- 
Wa (which see, under def dent). — Patectire BjrlloglBm, 
in loi^ie, a syllogism in the statement of wtiich one of tite 
premises of the conclusion is omitted, sgyn, 1. Pefldent, 
Defective, incomplete, inadequate, Insufficient. In the 
separation of the Amt two words, defective generally takes 
the sense of lacking some important or essential quality ; 
deficient, that of lacking in quantity ; as, defective tectli, 
timber, character; deficient suppiies, means, intellect. 
Thu same difference is found between deficiency and de- 
fectiveneee. 

They wlio are defective in matter endeavour to moke 
amends witli words. 

Montaigne, F.ssays, tr. by Cotton, 8d ed., xxv. 

Peficient as was, in many respects, the education im- 
parted by Charles Albert to his chllilren, they were brought 
up to be brave, honest, and truthful. 

E. Pieey, Victor Eminannel, p. 52. 

n. n. A person who is characterized by some 
special mental, moral, or pbvsical defect ; spe- 
cifically, one who Is deficient in one or more of 
the physical senses or powers. 

She [Laura llridgmmil is not apt, like many defective*, 
to fall asleep it left alone or unemployed. 

G. S. Hall, Oermaii Culture, p, 267. 

Tlic iwychology of the criminal and other dosses of dii' 
feetive*. Science, VI. 418. 


defectlvelF (dc-fek'tlv-ll), adv. In a defective 
manner; imperfectly. 

Fahlus Maximus is reprehended by Polybius for defec- 
tively writing the Puiiiclie warres. Speed, Tliu Proemc. 


defectiveness (d^-fek'tiv-nes), n. The state of 
being defective ; imperfection ; faultiuess. 


The miAtness and defectiveness uf an uncunjugal mind. 

Milton, Divorce, 1, 

defectless (df-fektTes), a. [< defect + -less,] 
Without defect; perfect. 

An absolutely deJectles* memory. 

S. I,. Cleinciis, Life on the Mississippi, p. 486. 

defectnosi^t (de-fek-tu-os'i-ti), n. [=. F. defec- 
tuosit^ (= Pr. defectuomtat = It. dfettuosim), < 
L. as if *defeciuosita(U)8, < *defectuosu8, defec- 
tive: see dcfectuous^ Defectiveness; faulti- 
ness. W. Montague. 

defectuouBt (de-fek'Ju-us), a. [=s P. dMectueux 
= Pr. d^cctim = Sp. Pg. defectuoao = It. difel- 
tuo 80 ,( L. as if *defectuo8U8, < defectus {def ectu-), 
defect: see defect, n,] Full oi defects. 


Nothing in Nature, or in Providence, that is scant or 
defectuous, can be stable or lasting. Barrow, Works, II. xv. 

defedatlont (def-e-da'shqn), n. [< ML. defae- 
datioin-), < LL, dc/tedore, "defile, < de- + fadare, 
foul, < fmdus, foul.] Pollution ; the act of mak- 
ing filthy. Bestiley. 

defence, defenceless, etc. See defense, etc. 

defend (d^-fend'), V. [< ME. defenden, also dif- 
fenden, < OF. defendre, desfenare, P. dSfendre, 
defend, forbid, interdict ss Sp. Pg. ^fender ~ 
It. defendere, aifendere, < L. defence, ward off, 
repel, avert, defend, < de, down, away, + */c»- 
dcre, strike, only in comp, dtfendere and offett- 
dere; cf. Gr. fleiveiv, strike. Offend, apheretie 
form of defend and offend.] I. fran«. 1. To 
drive off or away; thkist Wk; fend or ward 
off; repel. [Now only Scotch.] 


To saue man sanies he sail be send 
And all fals trowth he sail defsnde. 

Holy Hood (ed. Morris), p. 67. 
And all the roargent round about was sett 
With shady Laiirell trees, thence to defend 
The sunny beamea. Spenser, FI Q., II. xIL 68. 


2. To forbid ; prohibit ; forefend. [Now rare.] 


Oute Lord de/endod hem, that the! scholde not telle 
that Avlsloun, tU that he were rysen from Dethe to 

MandevUle, Travels, p. IIA 
'^e use of wine lu some placet Is defended ^ customs 
orlsws. atrW.TtVMfit- 
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tbeoe are of a different tinotore: aB.aboar’shead OSp. dtfetuar as It. difetuare, < L. d^enaan, 


rho beuem numeroiu (aplte of noUoe>bo«rda de- 
/, wl mendicity). Frater't Mag. 

3 To ward off attack from; g^rd against as- 
sjiultor injury; shield: as, to de/ead a fortress. 

How shulde treuthe not kepe hem that atonden thus to 
.icfi'iiAen troattoe? 

Wydif, Select Works (ed. Arnold), I. 406. 
1 prey yow, and requyre be the teitb that ye me owen, 
1 1 nt ve helps me to aiffende my londe yet be me asaawte 
with werte. Meriin(E, E, T. S.), 1. 89. 

I haae seene one (saith our Author) take a man allue, 
iiikI (Ifftnd hlmselte with this hts prisoner, as it were 
with a Target. Pvrchat, Pilgrimage, p. 840, 

There arose to dt^fend Israel Tola the son of Push. 

Judges X. 1. 

4. To vindicate; uphold; maintain by force, ar- 
gument, or evidence : as, to defend one’s rights 
(lud privileges; to drfend a cause or claim at 
law. 

Noble patrloians, patrons of my right, 

D«fmd the iustlce of my cause with arms, 

Skak., Tit. And,, I. 1. 
We use alsoe, almost at the end of evorio word, to wryte 
UM idle e. This sum dufetul not to be Idle, because It of* 
feides the voual before the consonant. 

A. Hwne, Orthographie (E. B. T. 8.), p. 21. 


Thou ralght'st dtifend 
le thesis which thy words Intend— 


, sable, defendu or. See homed, tiuked, armed. 
defenflablef, a. An obsolete form of defensible. 
ddfensative (df-fen^c^tiv), «. L. defensa- 
tua, pp. of defenaare, iteq. of defenders, defend 
(see defense, v. t.), + E. -ire.J That which 
serves to defend or protect; a protection; 
guard; * 


lion . . . which Plln; 


^ ...aitUain, Vindicate, etc. See < 

n. intrana. In law, to make opposition ; en- 
ter or make defense : as, the party comes into 
court, defends, and says. 

When the Maroulso Desniolnes received ... a letter 
nmwmiK'ing that tiiu defendants In the case of Desiuoines 
V8. Lancaster declined to defend, she uttered a sharp cry 
and dropped the letter. J. llavithonxe. Dust, p. 887. 
defendable (dfi-fen'da-bl), a. r< defend + 
-rtftle.] Capable of being defended, 
defendant (d^-fen'dant), a. and n. [< OF. 
defendant, deffendant,''F . defendant, pnr. of de- 
feiidre, defend: see defend and -anf*.] I. a. 
If. J)e£onsive; proper for defense. 

To line and new repair our towns of war, 

With men of courage, and with means <U/endant. 

Shak., Hen. V., 11. 4. 
3. In law, making defense ; being in the atti- 
tude of a defendant: as, the party d^endant. 
Now growling, spluttering, wauling, such a clutter, 

'Tls Just like puss defendant In a gutter. 

Dryden, King and Queen, Bpil. 

II. n. If. One who defends against an assail- 
ant, or against the approach of evil or danger ; 
a defender. 

This is the day appointed for the combat, 

And ready are the appellant and defeivlant. 

Shak., 2 Hen, VI., 11. 8. 
High towers, out of which the Homans might more con- 
veniently fight with the defendants on the wall. 

Bp. Wtikitu, Mathematical Magic. 
2. In law, a party sued in a court of law, whe- 
ther in a civil or a criminal proceeding ; one who 
is summoned into court, that he may have 
opportunity to defend, deny, or oppose the de- 
mand or charge, and maintain his own right, 
defendee (dS-fen-de'), n. [< defend + -ed. J One 
who is defended. [Rare.] 
defender (ds-fen'der), «. [< ME. defendour, 

df fendor, < OP. defenaeor, d^endeur, P. d^fen- 
denr (ss Pr. dtfer^dor =s OSp. Pg. defendedor 
= It. difenditore), defender, < defondre, defend : 
SCO defend.^ 1. One who defends; one who 
protects from injury ; a champion. 

Men always knew that when force and Injury was offer- 
e<l, they might be defender* of themselves. 

Hooker, Ecoles. Polity, 1. 10. 
2. One who maintains, supports, or vin^oates 
hy force or argument. — 8. In Scots law, the 
defendant; the party against whom the conolu- 
sions of a process or action are directed.— D s. 
lender of the Faitb (translation of Latin PVdef D^en- 
f 'c), a title peoullar to the aoverelgns of England, con- 
erred by Pope Leo X. on Henry VIlT. In 1621, aa a reward 
i-T r '*^*dng against Luther, confirmed by Pope Clement 
' I . and withdrawn later, but restored by Parliament, 
'iiKl used tn the sovereigns of England ever alneo. Ab- 
'^'^jtatod D, F. and (lor the Latin form Pidei l^entor) 

defendreBS (df-fen'dres), n. [< OF. defendereaae, 
'i^ffenderreaae, < defendeor, defender: see dc- 
Jender and -««.] A female defender. 

The Queens'a malesties vsuall stile of England, France, 
I'lid Ireland, d^tndreMC of the faith, Sk. 

Sbne, Queen Elizabeth, an. 1688. 

defendu (dfi-fen'dh), a. [OP., pp. of dtfendre, 
defend.] In hor., having detsnses : used when 


freq, of defendere, defend: see d^end.'] 1. To 
defend; protect; guard; shield; fortify. 

Wert thou dtfenetd with clTOitlar fire, more subtle 
Than the [fierce] lightning, . . . yet I should 
Neglect the danger. SkifUg, The Wedding, 11. 2. 
Human invention 

Could not instruct ms to dispose her where 
She could be mure defenetd Uom all men's eyes. 

ShirUy, Bird In a Cage, v. 1. 

Y.'B?oi««rVulg. Err. To defend ; vindicate ; maintain. 

or guard of a Christian. Jer. Taylor (ed. 1886), I. 878. ,yjmout change, and defeticed against all ktngdomes 

defense, defence (d^fens'). n. [< ME. defense, that sought change. Lyly, Euphues and his England. 
defena, defence, diffenae, < OP. defem^ deffense, defenseless, defenceless (dS-fens'Ies), a. [<do- 
f., defena, deffena, deafens, m., mod. P. defense, fense, defence, + -ies*.] Being without defense; 
£., =s Pr. Sp. Pg. defenaa = It. dtfenaa, < LL. without means of repelling assault or injury. 
defenaa, defense, < L. defendere, pp. defenaua, and unarm'd, expose my Life, 

defend: see defend. The spelling with -ce, de- Congreve, tr. of Ovid’s Art of Love. 

fence, is rather more common than the ety- d ef en wele iwl y . defencelessly (d^-fons'les-li), 
mologically correct spelling defense, and in the adv. In a deienseless or unprotected manner, 
apheretic form /ence (q. v.T it is now used ox- defenselessness. defencelessneSB (dS-fens'les- 
cTusively: see -cc.] 1. The act of shielding nos), «. The state of being defenseless or with- 
er guarding from attack or injury ; the act of out protection : as, the defenaelcaaneaa of a man’s 
resisting an attack or assault. condition, 

Heruaud Lelllo was slalno in defence at a fort. defsnserf, defsncert, n. A defender. 

Coryat, Crudities, I. 22. jfj ,„y qi iholr fautors, comforters, counsel- 

On .Saturday night they made their approches, open'd ler», or i^feneert. Focce, Mortym, p. 691. 

nisrssna's': .s:: iWMKibmto ^ :< 

O rrv 4. • • • 1 -1. • ble: see -biltti/.] Capability of being defended ; 

3. The act of mamtauiing, supporting, or vm- dofansiblanoss ® 

dicating by force or argument. defSbir(d|: £en'si-bl), «. [Formerly also 

And it was hut a dream, yet It lighten’d my despair defencible (ss ME. defensable, < OP. defenaabUi, 

- Ma&% dej^naable, < ML. d7mfabilisy, = Bp.Jefetmble 


Tcnnyuoti, Maud, xxviii. 2. 

8. Something that repels or guards against 

attanV violAnoo Aanaar nr inmrv- a nminn. Capame of being defended I US, a 


attack, violence, danger, or injiirv; a protec- 
tion ; a safeguard; a security; a fortifleation. 

Because of his strength will I wait upon thee : for Ood 
is my defence. l*s. lU. l». 

4. A speech or writing intended to repel or 
disprove a charge or an accusation; a vindica- 
tion; an apology. 

Men, brethren, and fathers, hear ye my defence. 

Acts xxll. 1. 

The defence o( the Long Parliament is comprised in the 
dying words of Its victim. 

Macaulay, Hollam’s Const. Hist. 


= Pg. defenaivel = It. defenaihilc, < LL. defenai- 

4 ... >T -p. or (i«/endi?rc, defena: s * 

.. w.-n«.riia of ‘ i-i- j j - 

^fenaiole city. 

Making the place which nature had already fortified, 
much more by art defendbU. 

Speed, Henry II., IX. vl, | 56. 


■ pow*_ 

Fletcher {and amther). False One, v, 1. 
2. That may be vindicated, maintained, or jus- 
tified : as, a defensible cause. 

latter . . . have been writers of prose, before 


Macaulay, Hallam’s Const. Hist. The two latter . . , have been writers of prose, before 
5. In («) The ninthod adopM bj n nor- 


ing; prepared to defend. 

Come ageyn to ther seruioe, 

And euery man In d^eneable wise. 

Oencrydei (E. B. T. 8.), 1. 1888, 
And that euery cltezen or other w*yn the cite haue ds- 


HnglUh Qilde (£. 

Where nothing but the sound of Hotspur's name 
Did seem defensible. Shak., 2 Hen. IV., 11. S. 


bility. 

The deferuibltneM ot religion. Prieetley. 

[ME.; < defensible.^ With 


More specifically — (6) The opposing or denial 
of the charge or cause of action, or of some es- 
sential element in it, as distinguished from op- 
position by a counter-claim. 

Defence, in Its true legal sense, signifies not a JusUtlca- 
tion, protectiun, or guard, which is now Its popular sig- 
nlllcatlou : but merely an opposing or denial (from the 
French verb, defender) of the truth or validity of the com- 
plaint. Blaeketnne, Com., 111. 

6f. Defiance; resistance; offense. 

What defeme has thou done to our dere goddes? 

Destruction if Troy (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 26 

7t. A prohibition. defonslblyt. < 

Severe defences may be made against wearing any linen arms of defeE 

under a certain breadth. Sir P. Temple. jjohe of you In your owno persones de/entlbly sralcd. 

8. The science of defending against attack by Paeton Letters, ll. 422, 

force of arras ; skill in defending from danger defoasiont, «• [Early mod. E. also defencion; < 
by means of weapons or of the fists; specifl- OF. defenaton, deffenaion = 8p. defenaion =s Pg. 
oally, fencing or boxing. defend s= It. defenaione, difenaione, < ML, de- 

“ Ho is," (sold he) “ a man of great defence, fenaioln-), defense, < L. defendere, pp. defenaua, 

Export In battel and in deedm of annes/’ defend : see defend, defenae.l A defense. 

-..rTT j *1. < ’ No defencion could take place, but all went by tyrannic 

Henry VIII. made the profesrors of this art a company, ^eere extortion. Foxe, Martyrs, p. 169. 

or corporation, by letters patent, wherein the art Is tntl- . . . ,,, , , , , , « 

tuled «ie Noble Holence of Defence. defenslTe (df-fen'siv), a. and n. [< OP. defenaif, 

The Third IXnivereUy of England, quoted In Strutt's F. defenaif as Pr. defenaiu ts Sp. Pg. defenaivo as 
(Sports and Pastimes, p. 366. defenaivo, ^enaivo, < ML. *defenaivu8 (fem. 

©. pi. In her., the natural weapons of an ani- defenawa, > OF. defenawe, a fortification), < L, 
mal used as a bearing, as the tusks of a boar, defendere, pp. dgfenaua, defend ; see defend, de- 
ox the like.— Angle of defense, see awpi*-'*.- coat fenae.'] I. a. 1. Serving to defend; proper for 
of defense. Seeooota.—Oonnoil of defense. Seeeown- defense: ba, defensive nxmoT. 
eil.—'MtSun ea diolt, in Fren<di-Canad\an law, a de- — . u n. j j ^ 

fense on the law ; a demurrer ; a dentil that the plaintiff’s The hoiuM which are built are aa warme and (fjA;nri«« 

BllegaUuns are sufficient to show a cause ot action.- Hi- »2»in»t wind w«*iher m If Oiey were Uled and slated, 
fense en lUt, in Freneh-Canadian law, a defense on the Quoted In Capt. John Smith t True Travels, II. 6. 

facts ; a general denial of the allegations of the plalnllfTs JMenHve arms lay by, as useless here, 

oomptiint, or a speolflo dentil of some of them.— TMfenee Where massy baUs the neighboring rocks do tear, 

aa fond en fUt, in Freneh-Oanadian law, a general de- Waller. 

a- Of the nature of defense; consisting in re- 
dermoL— Dilatory daf s nt f . eqnltaUe defSnse.eto. ffisting attack or aggression : as, defenmve war, 
Bee the adjectives.— Datobtlamiae. See ZhttoA— itne in distinction from offensive war, which is ag- 
OfdSfense. (ej^m:(l>AoonaDMasf«^edltoe.OT^ gressive. 

succession of fortified points. (2) The distance from the *■ ... . . 

salient of a bastion to the opposite flank. (5) A method or , Since therefore, we cannot win by an offensive war, at 
course to be pursued In conducting a defense of any kind. I®"* » tind-ww, the model of our g^ernment seems 

*1 to naturally contrived for the defensive part, 

he m«Meff Dryden, Ded. of All for Love. 

■j power. 3. In a state or posture to defend: as, a da- 


be in a posture of doftaso, t 

. an opr 

defense in m 



n, n. That which defend* or seiTos for de- 
fense; a safeguard; a security. 

Contelninge a resolution politique, toucbinge the feral- 
nyne govermeiit In mnnareliye ; w»h. • d^entive of her 
Mata*, honourc and constancye. 

/•uttenham, Partheuiadei, xlll. 

Wars preventive, upon Just fears, arc true d^ensive*. 

nacon. 

Tbs defensive, tlio state or attitude of defense ; the state 
of being ready to meet or ward oil attack. 

Under these circuinstancos, (/i« dq/Vnstw, for the pres- 
ent, must be your only care. Lincoln, In Kaymond, p. 2Se. 
To be on tbe defensive, or to stand on tbe defen- 
sive, to be or stand in a state nr nosture of defense or re- 
sistance, in oppoiitiuu to aggression or attack. 

From that time (tlio liattle of Metaiinisl, for four more 
years, Hannibal could but stand on the dtfmtive In the 
soiithurnniost comer of the Italian peninsula. 

Eneyc, Brit., XI. 44t. 

defenslTdly (de-fou'siv-U), adv. In a defensive 
manner ; on the defenaive ; in defense. 

Camalodunum, where the Romans had seated them- 
selves to dwelt pleasantly, rather then de/tnuively, was 
not fortltled. Milton, Hist. Bng., 11. 

defensor (de-fen'sor), n. , [L^ < defendere, pp. 
defeimut, defend: see defend."] One who de- 
fends, Hence- (ttl In Rom. law, a local magistrate of 
minor jurisdiction charged with the duty, among others, 
of appointing curators or guardians for Infants having in- 
oonslderahle estates. The name has also been applied to 
one who volunteered to reurcsent In defense an absentee 
or incapable person, lb) In cicif law: (1) A defendant. 
(2) One who took up the detenso, and assumed the liabili- 
ty, of a defendant (3) An advocate, patron, procurator, 
or cognltor. (4) A curator or guardian, (c) In canon law, 
the couiuul and custodian of the property ol a church.— 
Fidel Defensor, flee heftnder of the Faith, under de- 
fender. 

defensory (df-fen's^ri^, a. [= OF. defensoire, 
deffemoire, < ML. *de/engorius (neut. defenao- 
n'vm, a defense), < L. defendere, defend: see 
defend.] Tending to defend ; defensive. John- 
son. 

defer^ (df-f6r'), V . ; pret. and pp. deferred, ppr. 
deferring. [< OF. wferer, F. Mf6rer = 8p. Pg. 
deferir s= It. d^erire, charge, accuse, intr. give 
way, < L. defirre (pp. delatm), bring down, 
bring before, give, grant, also (with acc. nonien 
sa E. name) charge, aocus^ < de, down, + ferre 
ts E. ftearl. Cf. delate^.] I. trans. If. To offer; 
render; assign: as, to defer the command of 
an army. 

The worship d^erred to the Vlrglii, Brevint. 

8. To refer ; leave to another’s judgment and 
determination. 

The commissioners . . . deferred the matter unto the 
Earl of Northumberland. Bacon, 111st. Hen. VTI., p. (17. 

n. intrans. To yield to another’s opinion; 
submit in opinion : with to. 

They not only deferred to his counsels In publlck as- 
semblies, but he was moreover the umpire ot domestick 
mattera. Spence, tr. ot Varllia’s Hist. House of MedIcU 
[(ISSC), p. 300. 

You - whose stupidity and Insolence 
I must defer to, siM^tho at every turn. 

Browning, King and Book, II. 278. 

defer^ (ds-f<)r'), v . ; pret. and pp. deferred,-pj>T. 
deferring. [An alteration, after de/erl, of differ, 
< ME. differren (rare), put off, < OF. differer, 
F. differer ss Sp. diferir = Pg. differir = It. de- 
ferire, diferire, defer, delay, < L. differre (pp. 
dilatus), carry different ways, scatter, put off, 
defer (intr. differ, be different, whence mrectly 


annual percentage ot profit. BUheU, 
n. intrans. To wait; delay; procrastinate. 

Defer not till to-morrow to be wise ; 

To-morrow's sun to thee m<w never rise. 

Cm^rete, To ' 

deference (def'^r-ens), «. [< F. d^Srenee sz Sp. 
Pg. tltg'ereueia = It. deferensa, < L, as if *defe- 
rewfio, < deferen{t-)8, ppr. of diferre, defer: see 
deferi.] A yielmng m opinion; submission to 
the opinion, judgment, or wish of another; 
hence, regard, respect, or submission in gen- 
eral : as, a blind deference to authority. 

A natural roughness makes a man nnconiplalsaiit to 
others ; so that he has no deference tor their Inclinations, 
tempera, or conditions. Locte. 

Adam's Speech, at (lartlng with the Angel, has in it a 
D^erence and Oratitude agreeable to an Interior Nature. 

Addieon, Spectator, No. 84&. 
It would 1>e much more ditncuU to produce examples of 
Injury to a state from the too speedy termination of hos- 
tilities in deference to the public voice. Brougham. 


presnmatily 8U|ierior qualiilcatlon. 

Gladstone, Might of Eight, p. 199. 

deferent (def'6r-eiit), a. and n. [= F. dSfdrent 
= Sp. Pg. It. deftn-ente, < L. deferen(t-)s, ppr. of 
deferre, carry down : see I. o< Bear- 

ing off or away; carrying off; conveying away ; 
specifically, in anat. nua physiol., efferent: op- 
poHod to afferent : as, the afferent duct of the 


Deferent canal, the tniie by which the seminal fluid ot 
a male animal Is conveyed from the testicles to the ex- 
ternal sexual organs. Also culled the efferent duct, or veu 
dcferrrw. 

II. «. 1. That which oarrios or conveys ; a 
conductor. 

Hard bodies refuse not altogether 
to be mediums of sounds. But all of 
them arc dull and unapt dtferents. 

Bacon, Nat. Hist., ( 217. 

Specifically — 2. A vessel or duct 
in the human body for tho con- 
veyance of fluids.-- Deferent of 
the epicycle, or simply the deferent m-ferent 

(also called the orbit), in the I'toleinalc IT L 

system of astronomy, a circle upon the O 

circumference of which another circle the cplwie: ’a A 
was supposed to move, this sec<»nd cir- A toe <leferent or 
cle being called the epicycle, and carry- cwt. 
ing tho body of the planet. 

It was in this simple and convincing manner that Co. 
pernious accountetl for tho second inequalities of the 
planets, by snlmUtuting the orbit of the earth (or the three 
enfcyclei of the superior planets ami the two diferenU of 
the inferior. SnuUl. 

deferential (def-e-ren'shal), a. [= F, (Wdren- 



respectful in manner. 

Their guilt Is wrap|>ed In deferentUU names. 

Lowell, Temnora Mutantur. 

2. In anat., conveying away or carrying off; 

specifically, pertaining to the vas — 

deferent duct of the testes. 


Tlio deferential end of tho testicular tube opens Into a 
-, ouaii., nnaj, i ycr/n can/, ic close to the unus. Huxfep, Anat. Invert., p. 648. 
differ, dilate, delays.] i. trans. deferentially (def-e-ren'shal-i), adv. In a 
' ‘ deferential manner ; with deference. 

And did Sir Aylmer Ideferentially 
With uoarlng chair and lower'd accent) think — 

For people talk’d — that It was wholly wise 7 

Tennyton, Aylmer’s Field. 

deferment (de-f6r'ment), n. [< defer^ + -ment] 
A putting oft ; postponement. 


differ), < dis-, ^art, away, + ferrcj carry, 
= E. Oearl : see differ, dilate, delays.] I, trans. 
1. To delay; put off; postpone to a future 
de/cr tho execution of a design. 


Soldiers, dq/er tho spoil of the clt^mtil nlght.^ 


2 Hen. VI., Iv. 7. 
Ood, 


Nothing more certain, will not long lihfer 
To vindicato the glory of his name. 

Milton, S. A., I. 474. 

Why should wo defer our Joysl 

B. Jomon, Volpone, HI. 8. 
2f. To cause to wait; remand; put off; applied 
to persons. 

(There was a) reason why he did not defer him at first 
for his answer, till some more of tbe magistrates and 
deputies might have been assembled. 

Winthrop, Hist. New England, II. 188. 
Dsfeired annuity. See annuftp.— Dsfhrred bonds, 
bonds issued by a government or company, entitling the 
holder to a gradually increasing rate of interest up to a 
speoitled rate, when they are converted Into or classed as 
active bonds. BitheU, Counting-House Diet— Dsferrod 

of twopence po ’ 

jed ofiloers sem 

-n discharge, or payable on death. 

of twopence per day It jmIc''. annually to t^ men in 

army reserve, any sum earned by a man dying during the 
year being paid to his representatives. —Deferred shares, 
•bares issued by a company which do not entitle the holder 
to share in the profits until tbe expiration ol a epe^ed 


deferrer (df-f6r'6r), n. K defer^ + -cri.] One 
who postpones or puts off; a procrastinator. 

A great deferrer, long In hope, grown numb 
With sloth, vet greedy still of what’s to come. 

S. JontoH, tr. of Horace’s Art of Poetry, 
defervet, V. t. [ME,, < L. defervere, boil down, 
boil thoroughly, < ae, down, + fervere, boil; 
see fervent.] To boU do'wn. 

Defrut, carene, and sape In oon manere 
Of must is made. Defrut of d^ervyng 
TU thlcke. 

Fatladiue, Hnshondrle (E. E. T. 8.), p. SM. 

deferT8seence^^defenrescenc7(de-f6r-Te8'gnB, 
-gn-si), n. [< L. defervesceH[t-)a, ppr. of defer- 
vfAcere, oease boiling, cool do'wn, abate, < de, 
off, + fervescere, inceptive of fsrvere, boil: see 
fervent,] 1. Abatement of heat; the state 


of growing cool; coolness; InkewammesH. 

, [Rare.] 

Young begiuners are ... not so easily tempted to a 
recession, till after a longtime, by a revolution of alloc 
Hons, they are abated by a d^erveteeney in holy actions. 

Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. 1886), 1. los. 
2. In pathol., abatement or decrease of fever 
or feverish symptoms. 

All goes well, though slowly ; and as completeness is 
more precious than rapidity of cure, we niiut be content 
to mark time and watcli gratefully the process'of defer 
veecence, whioh is proceeding satisfactorily. 

London Times. 

defendalise (dMQ'dal-lz), v. t . ; pret. and pp. 
defeudalized, ppr. defevdalising. [< de- priv. + 
feudalize.] To deprive of ^udal character or 
form. ^ 

deffalt, a, [OF., pp. of defaire, deffaire, undo, 
defeat: see defeat.] In her., same as decapite. 
defflyt (dof'li), adv. A corrupt form of deftly. 


deflablet, a. [ME. dyffyable; < d^y + -able.] 
Digestible. 

And he roust drawe him to places of swete ayre and 

. ■ - -Ve also, 

in Aiig.., 
., back. 

defiance (df-fl'ans), n. [< ME. defyaunce, < 
OF. defiance, deffance, desfiance, F. de^noc (= 
Pr. dmfiansa = OSp. desfianza = It, diffidanza, 
dijfidensa, disfidanza), ( ML, dMentia, diffi- 
dantia, lack of faith, distrusL defiance, < L. aif- 
fiden{t-)s, ppr. of difiidere, ML. also diffidare, 
distrust, defy: see defiant, diffident, and ef. dij'- 
fidence, ult. a doublet of defiance.] If. Sus- 
picion; mistrust. 

Major Holmes, who I perceive would fain get to be free 
mill friends with my wife, hut 1 shall prevent it, and she 
herself hath also a defyance against him. 

Pepye, Diary, I. 245. 

2. Tho act of one who defies; a challenge to 
figlit; an invitation to combat; a call to an 
adversary to fight if ho dare. 

As two contentious Kings, that, on each UtUe jar, 
Defiancee send forth, proclaiming open war. 

Drayton, Polyolblon, 111. 100. 

He then commanded his trumpeter to sound a diflanee 
to his challengers. Scott. 

3. A challenge to meet in any contest ; a call 
upon one to make good any assertion or charge ; 
an invitation to maintain any cause or point. — 

4. Contempt of op^iosition or danger; a daring 
or resistance that implies contempt of an ad- 
versary, or disregard of any opposing force: as, 
bo pressed forward in defiance of the storm. 

Pride in their port, defiance in tlielr aye, 

I see the lords of human kind pass by. 

OoldsinitA, Traveller, t 827. 
Their towers that looked defiance at the sky, 

Fallen by their own vast weight, In fragments He. 

Bryant, Kuins ot Italics. 

1 1 Is one thing to like defiance, and another thing to like 
Its uonseiiueiices. Qtorge Eliot, Middlemaroh,!!. 41. 
To bid deflaaoe to, or to set at defiance, to doty; 
brave : ae, to bid defiance to ridicule or criticism ; to Ht 
public opinion ot defiance. 

He bids defiance to tho gaping crowd. QranviUe. 

defiant (d^-fi'^nt), a. [< OF. defiant, defiant, 
F. d^nt sz Ft. deafiant = 08p. desfiante = It. 
diffldente, disfidante, < L. diffiaeti(t-)s, distrust- 
ful, defiant, ppr. of difiidere, distrust, ML. also 
diffidare, distrust, defy, > OF. defier, F. ddfier, 
defy: see defy, diffide, and cf. diffident, ult. a 
doublet of defiant.] Characterizea by defiance, 
or bold opposition or antagonism; challeng- 
ing. 


defiantly (d$-fl'^t-li), adv. In a defiant man- 
ner; with defiance. 

defiantne88 (d^-fi'^t-nes), n. The state or 
quality of being defiant. 

Re answered, not raising his voice, but speaking with 
quick defiantneee. Oeorge Eliot, Mlddlemarch, Ixi. 

defiatonrt (d6-fivt6-ri), a. [Improp. < d^ + 
-at-ory.j Bidding or bearing defiance. 

Letters dsfiatarp. 

Shetford, Learned Discourses (1682), p. 278. 

deflbrina'te (dS-fl'bri-nAt), v, f.; pret. and pp. 
defibrinated, ppr. defibrtnating. [< de- priv. + 
fibrin + -ate!] To defibrinize. 
defibrination (de-fl-bri-na'shgn), n. The actor 
process of deflbrinlzing, or depri'ring of fibrin, 
defibriniae (de-fi'bri-mz), v. i . ; pret. and pp. 
deffbrinized, ppr. dtfiibriniging. f< de- priv. + 
fibrim + -ise.] To deprive of fibrin: epeeifi* 



MiliriliiM 

( illy used ol removing fibrin from fresh blood 

1. v whipping it with rods. 

deflcience (dfi-flsh'ens), n, [See dedcienoy.] 
i h.t state of being deficient; a deficiency. 

[ !,'are or obsolete.] 

In tills third part of learning, which to poesy, I can re- 
, , rt no d^fieienoe. 

Bacon, Advancement of Learning, II. ltd. 
It would argue doubtleu in the other party great cfr* 
li. ii’we and distrust of themselves, not to meet Uie force 
,1 iiis reason in any field whatsoever, 

Milton, Elkonoklastes, Pref. 

deflcienqr (dfi-flsh'gn-si), »I. ; pi. defieimcm 
( -rtiz). (^flo deftcience; = Sp. Pg. deficieneia = 
It. dejiciema, < ML. as if ^d^fidentia, < L. defi- 
, deflcienU seed^tenf.] 1. The state 

of being deficient; alack or failing; a falling 
Kliort; incompleteness, as of intelligence, at- 
tainments, or performance. 

Marlborough was a man not only of the most Idle and 
frivolous pursuits, but was so miserably ignorant, that his 
drikienciet made him the ridicule of hU contemporaries. 

BuckU, Civilization. 
The dcfleicney In administration [of the U. 8. ttovom- 
nicnt], aside from bail lawgivers, consists mainly In tlie lack 
of business order in public affairs. tV. A. CXU 8U. 

2. That in which a person or thing is deficient ; 
an imperfection. 

The deficiency which causes colour-bllnduesi cannot be 
siifiplied by any conceivable process. Tail, Light, i 10. 

3. Lack of the necessary quantity, number, 
etc. ; inadequacy; insuffioieuoy: as, a dejiniency 
of troops; a deficiency of blood. — 4. Absence: 
loss. [Rare.] 

Tho' thou wort scattered to the wind, 

Yet to there plenty of the kind. . . . 

WhoTl weep for thy deficiency t 

Tennyton, Two Voices. 
DefidenoybllL See bain.— Denoianqy of an algebrai- 
cal curve. 8eo curee.— General Deflolenoy Wll. See 
6«i3.-Syn. Inaufflolency, scantiness, meagerness, scarci- 
ty, (Icartli. For compaj^son with d^fscfteeriess, see de/ec- 

deficient (d^-flsh'ent), a, [= F. deficient = Sp. 
Pg. It. deAoientCf'X L. deflcien(t~)s, ppr. of ae- 

£ rc, laoK, fail, be wanting: see defect.'} 1. 
king; wanting; incomplete. 

Just as much as the love of Qod's law is deficient, must 
the fear of man's law be called In to supply Its place. 

H. Spoicer, Social Statics, p, 222. 

2. Defective : imperfect ; inadequate : as, de- 
fident strength. 

For fiature so prbposterously to err. 

Being not deficient, blind, or lame of sense. 

Sans witchcraft could not— Shak., Othello, i. 8. 
8. Not having a full or adequate supply : as, tho 
country is deficient in tho means of carrying on 
war.— Deiioiont hyperbola, in vwth., a curve which 
meets the line nt iiimilty at only one real point: a curve 
which has one and but one real asymptote, and which does 
not mn off to Infinity elsewhere. It Is so called (first by 
Newton) as having but one asymptote instead of two. 
See hyperbola. Also called defective hyperbola. — Deficient 
uiunber, in arith., a number tho sum of whose aliquot 
parts to less than the number Itself ; thus, 8 to a deficient 
number, as the sum of its aliquot parts, 1, 2, 4, to only 7. 
=8yn. Deficient, Defective (see defective). Insufficient, in- 
adequate. 

deficiently (dS-flsh'ent-lil, adv. In a deficient 
manner; insuffloietilly; inadequately. 
defloientnefiS (d^-flsh 'ent-nes), n. The state of 
being deficient. [Bare.] 
deficit (def'i-sit), n. [='F. dMdt = Sp. Pg. It. 
I>. (i. Dan. Sw. defidt, < L, defidt, it is wanting, 
3d pers. sing. pres. ind. of deficere, be want- 
ing : see deficient,} A failure or falling off in 
amount; specifically, a financial deficiency: as, 
a deficit in tho taxes or revenue. 

Squandering, and payment by loan, is no way to clieck 
a deficit. Carlyle, French Bev., I. ill. 2. 

Profuse expenditure, demanding more than could be got 
from crippled industry, had caused a chronic deficit. 

Jl. Spencer, Study of Sociol., p. 166. 

defldet, «. t. See difflde. 
do fide (de fi'de). [L., of faith: de, of; fide, 
abl. of fides, faith: see faith.} Of the faith; 
authoritative; authentic. 

The poorer classes* are not, for the most part, even ac- 
•lualnted with the distinction between what Is to bo be- 
lieved to be <2« fide and what to popularly taught them as 
" iith. Pueey, Eirenicon, p. 112. 

defier (df-15'6r). ». [Formerly also defyer; f. 
<<efy + -eri. Cl. OF. aefieur.} One who defies 
or dares, (a) a challenger : one who challenges another 
tu combat or encounter, (b) One who acts in opposition 
or contempt : as, a defier of the laws. 

Be was ever 

A loose and strong defier of all order. 

FleUher, Wlldgwse Chase, 1. 1. 

deflgontiont IdS-flg-fi-r&'shqn), «. r< defigwre 
+ -ation; equiv. to dufiguraiion.} A disfij^- 
mg; disfiguration. 
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Defigwradone and deformations of Christ. 

Bp. Hall, Beraains, p. 80. 

deflgnret (dS-flg'm), v. t. [< P. d^figurer, for- 
merly deafigurer (ML. dejigware), disfigure : see 
dMftgure.} 1. To disfigure. — 2. To figure; de- 
lineate ; represent figuratively. 

On the pavement of the said chappel be these two stones 
as they are here defigured. 

Weever, Ancient Funeral Monuments, p. 844. 

By this [Labyrinth) deficured they tlie perplexed life of 
man, oombrcil and iutangled with manifold mischiefs, one 
succeeding another. Sandyt, Travailes, p. 88. 

defilade (def-i-lad'), v. t. ; pret. and pp. defi- 
laded, ppr, defilading. [< P. defilade, n,, < de- 
filer, vrotect from enfilade (q. v.), defile: see 
defile^.} Jufort., to arrange tno plan and pro- 
file of (a fortification) so as to protect its linos 
from enfilading fire, and its interior from plung- 
ing or reverse fire. Also defile. 
defilading (def-i-la'ding), n. That branch of 
fortification the object of which is to deter- 
mine the directions or heights of the lines of 
rampart or parapet, so that the interior of the 
work may not bo incommoded by a fire directed 
to it from neighboring eminences. Also defile- 
ment. 

defile^ (de-fil'), V. f. I pret. and pp. defiled, ppr. 
defiUiM. [Altered, in imitation of the simplo 
verb jlle^, of same meaning, from ME. defouim, 
mod. obs. defoul, defile, < L. de- + ME. jfbulen, 
make foul (whence mod. foul, v.), with parallel 
form fylen, whence mod. file^ : see dcfoul^, de- 
foul'^.} 1 . To make unclean, dirty, or impure ; 
soil; befoul. 

They that touch pitch will be defiled. 

Shak., Much Ado, ill. 3. 

2. Figuratively, to sully or tarnish, as reputa- 
tion, etc. 

They shall defile thy brightness. Ezek. xxviil, 7. 

He to among the greatest prelates of tho age, however 
Ills character may be defiled by dirty hands. 

Sxcifi, Letter on the Sacramental Tost. 

3. To make ceremonially unclean. 

That which dieth of itself, or is torn with beasts, ho 
shall not eat, to defile himself therewith. I«v. xxll. 8. 

Ho liath defiled the sanctuary of the I.ord. Bum. xix. 20. 

4. To overcome the chastity of ; debauch ; vio- 
late; deflower. 

.Sliochem ... lay witli her, and defiled her. 

Oen. xxxlv. 2. 

6. To taint, in a moral sense ; corrupt; vitiate ; 
debauch; pollute. 

Defile not yourselves with the idols of Egypt. 

Ezok. XX. 7. 

God reifiiires rather that we should die than defile our- 
selves with impieties. StiUinyfiect. 

=Syn. To contaminate, foul, stain, dirty. See fainf, v. t. 
defile''^ (de-fil'), V. ; pret. and pp. defiled, ppr. 
defiling. [= D. defihren = (>. defiliren = Dan. 
defilere = 8w. defilera, < OF, deJU^, F. ddfilcr (ss 
Sp. Pg. dcafilar = It. difilarv), file offj defile, un- 
ravel, unstring, < de- priv. + filer, spin threads, 
< fit, a thread, a file, rank, order: see file^,} I, 
inirana. To march off in a line, or by files; file 
off. 

The Turks defiled before tho enemy. Gibbon. 

The army did not defile Into the plains around Malaga 
before the following moniing. 

Preecott, Ferd. and Isa., I, l-l. 

n. trnna. In fort., same as defilade. 
defile^ (de-fil' or de'fil), n. [^Formerly also 
defilee; < P. ddfilS, a pass, defile, prop. pp. of 
defiler j defile : boo defile^, ».] 1 . A naiTow pas- 

sage in a mountain region; a gorge through 
which a body of troops or other persons can 
pass in a file or narrow line. 

He sent the guides in the advance, and putting spurs 
to his horse, dashed through a defile of the mountain. 

Irving, Granada, p. 04. 

2. A march by files. 

It was a proud sight for Blona as she watched tho defile 
through her narrow and embattled streets of band after 
band of the envoys ol the towns that acknowledged her 

E. Norton, Church-building In Middle Ages, p. 100. 
B'Svn. 1. Gorge, Ravine, etc. Bee valley. 
dofllementi (d^fil'ment), n. [< deflUfi + -menf.] 

1. The act of defiling, or the state of being de- 
filed; foulness; uncleanness; impurity. 

They are here, as at Mindanao, very suMratltlous In 
washing and cleansing themselves from defilemenu : and 
for that reason they delight to live near the Riven or 
Streams of water. Dampicr, Voyages, 11. i. 137. 

2. Corruption of morals, principles, or con- 
duct ; impurity ; pollution by vice or sin. 

The chaste oouuut rake into such filth without danger 
of deJUemmU. AMiton, Spectator, No. 280. 


daflnlto 

defilement^ (d$-fil'ment), n. [< F. dSftlmmt, 

< dSfUer, defile: see defile^, ».] In fort., same 
as defilading, 

defiler (d§-n'Wr), n. One who or that which 
defiles ; one who corrupts or debauches ; one 
who or that which poilutes. 

Thou bright defiler 

Of Hymen’s purest bed t Shak., T. of A., iv. 8. 

defiliation (de-fll-i-a'sho^n), ». [< L. de- priv. 
+ filiua, &» 0 Ti,filia, a daughter, + E. -ation: 
see filiation.} The abstraction of a child from 
its parents; the act of rendering childless. 
[Bare.] 

The tales of falry-splrltlng may ahadow a lamentable 
verity, and the recovory-of tlie young Montagu be but a 
solitary instance of Boo<i fortune out of many irreparable 
nnd hopeless defiliatwu. Lamb, Chimney-Sweepers. 

definable (ds-fl'nar-bl), a. [< define + -able.} 
Capable of being defined, (a) Susceptible of defl- 
iiitroii : as, definable words. 

ThatSupreme Nature, which wo cannot otherwise define 
than by saying It is inilnite ; as if inflnite were definable, 
or infinity a subject for our narrow understanding. 

Dryden, Pref. to Bcligio Laid. 
(6) Determinable ; ascertainable ; as, definable lindta ; a 
definable period. 

Concerning the time of tho end of the world, the quea- 
tion to whether that time l>e definable or no. 

T. Burnet, Theory of the Earth. 

definably (d 9 -fi'u^bli), adv. In a definable 
manner. 

define (df-fin' ), v. ; pret, and pp. defined, ppr. 
defining. [< ME. dejlncn, diffinen, < OF, deflner, 
de finer, defenir, defflnir, difflner, define, limit, 
finish, end, etc., F. ddfinir =r Pr. definir, diffinir 
s= 8p. Pg. definir =li. definire, difiinirc = D. deji- 
nieren = G. definiren = Dan. defincre =s Sw. dc- 
finiera, < L. definire, limit, settle, define, < de- + 
finite, sot n limit, bound, end : see^^ntak, and cf. 
aefiniah.} I. trana. 1. To determine, declare, 
or mark the limit of ; circumscribe ; detenniue 
or indicate the bounds or outlines of with pre- 
giisiou ; mark or set out clearly : as, to define 
the extent of a kingdom or country. 

More and yet more defined the trunks appear. 

Till the wild prospect stands distinct and clear. 

Cretbbe, Works, IV. 122. 
Tlie images of objects at different distances from the eye 
cannot be defined at the same time upon the retina. 

Tyndall, Liglit and Elect., p. 48. 

2. To fix, establish, or prescribe authorita- 
tively : as, to define the duties of an ofRoer. 

Even liBil there been only one statu, and nut thirteen, it 
would probably bavu been found convenient to define the 
range of each of the jxfwers of the commonwealth in a 
written document. £. A. freeman, Amer. Lects., p. 190. 

3. To state the signifloation of ; explain what is 
expressed by (a word, a phrase, etc.) ; state the 
nature or essential properties of: as, to define 
virtue ; define your meaning more clearly. 

Hard it to, through the bad expression of these Writers, 
to define this tight, whether by Bea or Land. 

Milton, Hist Eng., v. 
Like wit, much talked of, not to be defined. Otutay. 
He ICanon Kingsley) defittee superstition tube an uurea. 
soiling (ear of tlic unknown. 

Daweon, Nature and the Bible, p. 216. 
4t. To determine ; settle ; decide. 

These warlike Champions, all In armour shine. 
Assembled were In Held the chaUnge to define. 

Spenser, F. Q., IV. 111. 8. 

. II- intrana. If. To determine; decide; give 
judgment. 

Thu unjust judge ... to the capital remover of land- 
marks, when he defineth amlos of lands and properties. 

Bacon, Judicature. 

2. To state a definition, 
defined (df-find'), p. a. Having the extent as- 
certained: having tho precise limit marked, or 
having a detorminate limit ; definite. 

No one had a defined portion of land or any certain 
bounds to his possessions. Brougham. 

definementt (df-fin 'ment), n. [< OP. define- 
ment, definition, finishing, accomplishment, < 
definer, defenir, define : see define.} The act of 
defining or describing ; definition, 
sir, hto definsment suffer* no perdition In you. 

SAalr., Hamlet, V. 2. 
definer (ds-fi'nkr), n. One who defines, in any 
sense of that word. 

Let your Imperfect Definition show 
That nothing you, the weak Definer, know. 

Prior, On Ex. Ul. 1*. 
deflnisht, V. t. [ME. deAniahen, < OP. definiaa-, 
stem of certain parts of d^nir, define : see de- 
fine, and of. knisk.] To define. Chaucer. 
definita, ». Plural of definitum. 



diflalte 

diilllite (def 'i-nit), a. and n. [» OP. dsjlntt, P. 
<Uflni ss Sp, (JeAnMo = Pg, It. deAnito, < L. de- 
Anitus, limited, definite, pp. of deAnire, limit, 
define: teedoAne.} I. a. 1. Having fixed limits; 
bounded with precision ; determinate : as, deji- 
nite dimensions ; deAnitc measure. 

In the Bible, the hi|{host heaven la certalnlv a dsfinitt 
place, wliere Goii'a presence is specially mamfesteU, al- 
though at the same time it pervades the whole universe. 

Dauonm, Nature and the Bible, p. CO. 
8. Ejroressly or precisely prescribed, fixed, or 
estabusbed. 


It was too much the habltof English politicians to take 
It for granted that there was In India a known and definite 
constitution by which questions of this kind were to be 
decided. Macaulay, Warren Hastings. 

Before any definite agency for aocial cojitrol is developed, 
there exists aeontrol arising partly from the pulilio opinion 
of the living, and more largely from the public opinion of 
tlio dead. //. Spetieer, Prin. of fiocluL, i 467. 

a. Having clear limits in signification ; deter- 
minate ; certain j precise : as, a def nite word, 
term, or expression. — 4. Fixed; determinate; 
exact. 


Some certain and definite time. Ayliffe, Parergon. 

A Jar of water, if you shake it, has a perfectly definite 
time in which it oscillates, and that la very easily mea- 
sured. IP. K. Clifford, Lectures, I, 201. 

6. In gram., defining; limiting : applied to the 
article the and its correspondents m other lan- 
guages.— 6. Inbof.t (a) Of a constant number, 
not exceeding twenty : as, stamens deAnite. (b) 
Limited in development: as, a deAnite inflores- 
cence. See centrifugal inAoreacence, under cen- 
trifuaal.—D^anlte proportions, in cAein., the relative 
qnanutles in which bodies unite to form compounds. Also 
called eennMning pro^-fiont, chemical equivalente, or 
equivatenU. See equivalent, and atomic theory undorafum- 
ic. — Definite term, in loyw., a term whlcli defines or marks 
outaparticularclassuf beings, or a single person, aa distin- 
guished from an indefinite term, which does not define or 
mark outan object. =ayn. Definite, Definitive., clear. The 
first twoare sometimes confounded, es|>uclslly in the adver- 
bial form, and they often cover essenltally the same idea. 
He spoke definitely— that is, witli liis meaning sharply 
defined ; ho answered definitively— that is, so as to define 
or decide with certainty. Definiu is passive, definitive ac- 
tive. 

n. n. [ML. deAnitum, neut. of L. dellnitua, 
definite.] A thing defined. Ayliffe. [Bare or 
obsoleto.] 

dfiflxiitely (def'i-nit-li), adv. In a definite man- 
ner. 

deflniteness (def'i-nit-nes), n. The quality of 
being definite or defined in extent or significa- 
tion; exactness; determinateness. 


The right word la always a power, and communicates its 
definiteneee to our action. 

Oeorge Eliot, Middleinarch, I. .180. 


definition Mef-i-uish'on), n. [= OF. deAnition, 
deAniaon, P. ddAniHon s= 8p. deAnicion s= Pg. 
deAni^lo =s It. deAtdzione = D. deAnitie = 0. 
Dan. Bw. deAnition, < L. deAniHo(n~), a defini- 
tion (tr. Gr. 6pioft6{,(. Spi^eiv, define, limit: see 
horizon), < deAnire, define: see deAne.] 1. The 
determination of tho limits or outlines of a 
thing ; a marking out ; tho state of being clearly 
marked out or outlined; spooifically, iu (mtiea, 
tho defining power of a lens — that is, its anility 
to gjive a (Hear, distinct im^e of an object in 
all its important details. Tnis depends upon 
tho freedom of tho lens from spherical and chro- 
matic aberration. 


The day was clear, and every mound and peak traced its 
outline with perfect definition against the sky. 

0. W. Uolmee, Old Vol. of Life, p. 266. 
Of course, every one who is in tho habit of using a tele- 
scope In the daytime is familiar with the fact, that on many 
aeemiugly cloudleu days there is an oUierwIse Invisible 
kind of base, which Impairs or destroys definition, and tliat 
the best or brightest vision is obtained in the blue sky visi- 
ble between large, floating annuli. Science, I V. 04. 

8. The act of stating the signification of a word 
or phrase, or the essential properties of a thing. 
Definition Is so closely connected with cisssiflestion 
that, until the nature of the latter process U in some 
measure understood, the funner cannot bo discussud to 
much purpose. J. S. Mill, Logic, I. vllt. ( 1. 

Bnthusiastioslly attached to the name of liberty, tlieie 
historians troubled themselves little about its definitimt. 

Macaulay, History. 
S, A statement of the signifloation of a word or 
phrase, or of what is essential to the conception 
of any (jpven thing; an explanation of how any 
given kind is distiumiishod from all other kinds. 
Three conceptions of the nature of definition liave pre- 
vailed at dilTerent times : (1) Aristotle taught that every 
strict definition consists of two parts, different in kind, 
one declaring the genus or higher class to which the spe- 
cies defined botonm, tho other declaring the specific dif- 
ference by which the given species differs from others of 
the same genus. This view influences most of the defini- 
tions of systematic botany and zoology. (2) The theory of 
logloal exteiMiou and oompreheusioii, ouuiug luto vogue 


marks all standing upon one footing and aggregated to- 
gether without any distinction between genus and dlfier- 
ence. This, lieing an extremely nominalistic view, an- 
swers very well tor the definitions of some artificial classes 


that the elenienta of a definition a 


rnising 

sneral. 


, JO concepts are 

abstract that no wider ones embraolng them can be found ; 
according to tho third, no concept can bo too abstract to 
admit of definition, the only indefinable ideas being such 
as the sensation of redness, the sense of tear, and tho like, 
which direct experience alone can Impart An example 
of definitions conforming to tlio third conception is : An 
uncle is the son of a parent of a parent'*— a definition in 
which tlie notions of eon and parent neither stand in the 
relation of genus and difference nor are merely aggregated 
together. Such also is tho definition “SxAetartee u the 
permanent element in the phenomenon." 

Though definiliotu will serve to explain the names of 
substances aa they stand for our Ideas, yet they leave tliem 
not without great imperfection as they stand for things. 

Jjooke, Unman Understanding, HI. xl. 24. 
Abundant deflnltloil, a definition which specifies char- 


tlon, a definition expressing an analysis of a notion al- 
ready formed, and embodied in a word or phrase already 
in use.— Causal definition, see eawiaf.— Circle In 


DsdnMeettf thus 1 answer yon. 

SWk.,Btoli.in.,llL7 

The strong and decided policy to which Benubllcans 
throughout the country had d«yinsriNfy cornmltted them 
selves. The American, IX. 848. 

8. Finally; conolusively : as, the points be- 
tween the parties are deAnitively settled. 

No man, no synod, no seuion of men, though call'd thi 
ohUTOh, can Judge definitively the sense of Scripture Ui 
another man s conscience. Milton, Civil Power. 

8t* So as to have or exist in a definitive loca- 
tion (which see, under deAniUw). 
definiUTCndM (df-fin'l-tlv-nes), n. Determi- 
nateness; decisiveness; conoluslveness. 

At length I would be avenged ; this was a point defini- 
tively settled— but the wry definOiveruee with which it 
was resolved precluded tlie idea of risk, 

Poe, Tales, I. 846. 

deflnitude (d§-fin'i-tnd), n. [< L. as if •'definf- 
tudo, < deAnitua^ definite: see deAnite.'] Defi- 
niteness; exactitude; precision. 

Thougli thus destitute of the light and definUude of 
mathematical representations, philosophy is allowed no 
adequate language of Its own. Sir H*. Hamilton. 

defisittun (def-i-nl'tum), n. ; pi. deAnita (-ta). 

[ML.] A thing defined. See deAnite, n. 
deflzt (de-fiks'), V. t. [< L. deffeua, pp. of de- 
Affere, fasten down, fix, < de, down, + Aff^«t 
fasten : see fx.] To fix ; fasten. 


designates the thing defined by means of inessential attrl- 
liutes.— Essential definition, a strict definition stating 
tlie true constitutive essence of the deflnltum.— Nominal 
definition, an explanation of tlie meaning of a word.— 
Real definition, the statement of the design or idea of a 
real kind. I'hus, any artificial object, as a sewlng-raa- 
chlno, la defined tiy stating the purpose and the nature of 
tlie contrivance by which the purpose is Intended to be at- 
tained. The real definition of a natural species supposes 
the species to owe Its lieing to some iutolligible idea w hich 
the definition attempts to state.— ByntnetlMl defini- 
tion, a definition expressing the mode of oonstruotlng a 
new conception ; a deftnitton for a new term therein pro- 
posed, or for a ’ ' ^ 


w sense proposed for an old word. 


definitional (def-i-nish'qn-al), a. [< deAnition 
+ -at.] 1 . Of or pertaining to definition ; used 
iu defining. 


Ward, Encyc. Brit, XX. 40. 
2. Aliotmding in definitions, 
definitive (dfi-fin'i-tiv), a. andn. [= F. dSAni- 
Uf = 8p. Pg. It. deAnitivo s= D. deAnitie/ = G. 
Dan. 8w. deAnitiv, < L. dcAnitivvs, definitive, 
explanatory, LL. deflnito, < deAnitua, pp. of de- 
Anire, define: see deAne.] I. a. 1. Limiting 
the extent ; determinate ; positive ; express : 
as, a deAnitive term. 

other authors often write dubiously, even in matters 
wherein Is expected a strict and definitive truth. 

Sir T. Browne, Vulg. Err. 

I had been subject to attacks of the singular disorder 


fault of a more definitive title. 


Poe, Tales, I. .882. 


2. Ending ; determining ; final ; conclusive : 
i to conditional, proviaionai, or interlocu- 


tory. 

My lord, you know it is in vain ; 

Por the Queens sentence ie definitiue, 

And we must see ’t iierformed. 

Heywoad, If you Know not Me, I. 

With the four volumes first mentioned tlie Goethe 8o. 
clety in Weimar b^ne the publication of the definitive 
edition of Goethe’s works. 

Amer. Jour. PhUol., VIII. 484. 

They [treaties] may be principal or soceasory, prelimi- 
nary or definitive. 

Wooleey, Introd. to Inter. Law, 1 102. 
Specifically— (a) In Wbf., completely formed ; fixed and 
finished: opposed to primitive or fiormeUive: ss, tliede/iui- 
tice aorta ; a definitive anua. Husdey. (b) In 10^0, applied 
‘ ‘ - lent which ie accompanied by a full assent of 


defiagrabilitv (defH&^bil'i-ti), n. [< de/a- 
grable : see -oility.] 'hi chem., combustibility ; 
the quality of taking firo and burning away. 

We liavu been forced to spend much more time than the 
opinion of the ready defiagrability (if I may so speak) of 
saUmitre did bufurehaua permit us to imagine. 

BoyU, Works, I. 882. 
definable (def'la- or df-fla'gr^bl), a. [< L. 
as it* dejlagrabilia, < deffagrare, bum : see def- 
lagrate.] Combustible; having the quality of 
taking fire and burning up, as aloobol, oils, etc. 

Our chymiual oils, supposing that they were exactly 
pure, yet . . . they woula be , , , but the more inflam- 
Miulile and deflagrable. Boyle, Works, I. 688. 

deflagrate (def'l^grfit), v . ; prot. and pp. def- 
lagrated, ppr. deffagrating, [< L. dedagratua, 
pp. of aejlagrare, bum, consume, < de- + /o- 
grare, bum : see A^grant.] I. irana. To set 
fire to ; bum ; consume : as, to deA<tgrate oil or 
spirit. 

A secondary condenser is always used for spectroscopic 
experiments, as the spark has great deflagrating power. 

J. E. U. ^rdion. Elect, and Mag., 11. 68. 

n. intrana. To bum; burst into flame; spe- 
cificalW, to bum rapidly, with a sudden evolu- 
tion of flame and vapor, as a mixture of char- 
coal and niter thrown into a red-hot cmciblo. 
— Deflanating mixtures, combustible mixtures, gener- 
ally made with niter, the oxygen of which is the active 
iiiCTedtent in promoting their combuatiuu. 

defiagratlon (def-ia-gra'shon), n. [= P. dSAa- 
graHon = Sp. deAagradon =s Pg. deAagrofSo 
= It. deAagrazUme, < L. deAagratio(,n-), < de- 
Aagrare, burn up: see deflagrate.] A kin- 
dling or setting on fire ; burning; combustion. 


to a Judgtnc 
the mind. 


To tlieso two methods Galen addeth the third method, 
that is, method divisive or definitive. BlundevUle. 

3. In metaph., having position without occupy- 
ing space. 

Definitive and clrcumscriptlTe — the distinction whereby 
theoiogers, that deny God to be in any place, save them- 
selves iron ' * ■■ 


^ ru tiv* who!*, the compound of a ge- 
neric character and a speclfio difference ; a metaphysical 
whole. oiSyn. See definite. 

n. n. In gram., a defining or limiting word, 
as an article, a demonstrative, or the like, 
definitively (d$-fin'i-tiv-U), adv. 1. Dotermi- 
nately; positively; expressly. 


_;tended with a , 

tion of flame and vapor. It Is accomplished by mixing 
the substance with potassium chlorate or nitrate (niter), 
and projecting the mixture in small portions at a time 
into a red-hot crucible. (6) The rapid combustion of ir.et- 
als by the electric spark. 

defla^atOT (de£'la-m*a-tor ), n, [= P. ddjlagra- 
tew = 8p. deflagraaor, NL. deflagrator, < L. 
deflagrare, bum up: see deflagrate.] Aji in- 
strument for producing combustion, particu- 
larly the combustion of metallic substances by 
*"’ * " ’ ’ “ »’8 deflacrator, 

zinc plates are 

I spiral form, and 

hence offer lai-ge surface and proportionally small internal 
reelstonco. It can, therefore, produce powerful heating 
effects in a short external circuit. 

deflate (ds-fl6t'),».f. l<de-+flate. Ct.irAate.] 
To remove the air from : the opposite of inflate. 
[Recent.] 

deflation (dfi-flfi'shgn ), n. The act of deflating- 
[Beoent.] 

deflect (df-flekt')f V. [ex F. d4A^hW, < lA.de- 
flectere, bend aside, < de, away, + flectere, bend : 
see flex, flexible.] I. trana. To cause to turn 
aside ; turn or bend from a right line or a regu- 
lar coarse. 

Since the Glacial Epoch there have been no change! te 
the physical jgeograpby of the earth sufficient to deflect the 
Pole haU-a-dosen mlloa far less half-a-doxeu dranea. 

J. OroU, Climate and Coemologjr. p. A 



if. SaU, £xper. Mec^nioa, p. 186. 
Defleoting magnet. Bee •maantt. 

II. intrana. To turn away or aside; deviate 
from a true course or a right line ; swerve. 

At some part of the Aaores It [the needle] d^ecteth not, 
hut Ueth in the true luerUtiau. 

Sir T. Browne, Vulg. Err., il. 2. 

All those aetloiiB which dedeet and err from the order 
of this end are uiiuatuml and Inordinate. 

Jer. Taylm-, Works (ed. 1886), I. 7. 

His snieido ... Is in no respect an nnaocountahle clr- 
ciiinstaiice. or one whioh need cause ns to dejleel from the 
line of ordinary analysis. • Poe, Tales, I. 241. 

deflected ^d$-flek'tod>, J>. o. Turned aside or 
from a direct line or course; specilically, in 
hot. and zoiil,, bent abruptly downward, 
deflection (d^-flek'shon), n. [Prtm. but less 
commonly spelled deflexion; = F. d4j(exim = Pg. 
dvflcxdo = It. dejkasioue, < LL. deflexio(nr-), a 
bending asitio, < L. dejlexns, jpp. of dejleetere, 
bend aside: see deflect.'] 1. The act of turn- 
ing or the state of being turned aside from a 
straight line or course ; a turning from a true 
line or the regular course ; deviatiou. 

Nvedlos ... at the very line . , . stand without d*. 
JUction. Sir T. Broione, Vulg. Err., 11. 2. 

They traverse even tho largest faults, and cross from 
one group of rocks Into another without interruption or 
dejlection. Geikie, Oeol. Sketclies, It. 28. 

2. Figuratively, deviation from the right, regu- 
lar, or expected course of action or thought; 
aberration. 
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flowers, deflower: see defl/oteer.] In bot: (o) 
Having lost its flowers: said of a plant, (b) 
Having shed its pollen: said of an anther, 
daflorauou (def-lp-ra'shon), ». [as F. ddfloraison 
aa Sp. desftoraoion as Pg. dcjloragdki as It. de- 
ftorazione, < LL. defloratio^), < deflorare, de- 
flower: nee deflorate.] 1. The aot of deflower- 
ing; the act of depriving of the flower. — 2. A 
seleotion of the flower or most valuable part of 
anything. 

The laws of Kormandy are, fn a groat measure, the de- 
floration of the English Jaws. Sir M. Hale. 

3. The act of depriving of virginity; ravish- 
ment ; rape. 

deflour, v. t. See deflower. 
deflowt (d$-fl6'), V. i. [< L. de, down, + E. 
flaw, after L. difluere, flow down. Seo de- and 
ftoto, and ct, fluent, deftuent.] To flow down. 

.Some supcrlluous matter deflouring from the 1)ody. 

Sir T. Browne, Vulg. Krr., 111. 4. 

deflower, deflonr (de-flon'6r, df-flonr'), V. t. 
[< ME. deflouren, dejtoren, < OP. deflorir, def- 
florir, denflourir, deflourcr, P. ddflorer as Pr. 
deflorar as Sp. deaflorar as Pg. deflorar = It, 
deflorate, < LL. dejlorare, deprive of flowers, 
deflower, < dc- prlv. + floa (Jlitr-), a flower: .see 
flower and flour.] 1. To deprive or strip of 
flowers, or of the qualities or character of a 
flower. 


I find no sufficient or competent collection of tho works 
of nature which have a digression and deflexion from tho 
ordinary couwe. /lacon,Advancementof Learning, ii. 121. api earauoo 


Thrice had lie pierced his target In the eye 
At Hfty iMtces ; twice defloured a rose, 

.Striking each time tho very leaf he chose. 

B. U. Stoddard, Stork and Kuliy. 


Hence — 2. To despoil of beauty or grace; spoil 
T nature of; damage; vitiate. 


dflfoUSf. n. [HE. ; < dgfo(fi, v.] A trampling 
under foot. 

Tber was fighting, ther was tolle, 

And vnder hors knigbtes defoUe. 

Arthur and Merlin, I. 7001k 

defoliate (d?-fo'Il-fit), v. t . ; pret. and pp. defo- 
liated, ppr. defoliating. K ML. d^oliatua, pp. 
of defoUare, shod leaves, \ L. de- prfv. + folium, 
a leaf: see foliate,] To deprive of leaves; cut 
or pick off the leaves of. 

Tlie swarms of more robust Afay-beetles (Lachnostenia 
fusca), which liegla to defoliate oak-groves and implar- 
trees. Science, TV. 667. 

defoliate (de-fd'li-at), a. [< ML. dgfoliatua, pp. : 
see the verb’. ] Deprived of leaves ; having cast 
its leaves. 

defoliation (de-fo-U-a'shon), n. [= F. fUfeuil- 
IttisoH (cf.Pg. deafolhagSo), < ML. •defoliatio(n-), 
< dtfoUarc, defoliate: see defoliate.] Loss oi 
leaves, as by the depredations of insects; spe- 
ciflcally, tho fall of loaves in autumn, 
llio foliation and defoliation of trees. 

Nature, XXX. &&8. 

defoliator (de-fO'li-a-tor), ». [= Sp. deabojador 
= Pg. desfolhador ; as defoliate + -or ] That 
which defoliates or strips of verdure ; speoifl- 
cally, in entom., an insect which destroys the 
loaves of trees. 

deforce (de-ffirs'), v. <•; prot. andpp. deforced, 
ppr. deforcing. [< OP. deforcer, deforcier, def- 
Jorcicr, dea/orcier, < ML. dtffordare, "diffortiare, 
take away by violence, < ate- (OF. dea-, de-) + 
fortia ( > OP. force), force : see force.] In law : 
(a) To withhold from or keep out of lawful pos* 
sossion, as of an estate. 


Specifically — 3. ffaut., tho deviatiou of a ship 
from her true course in sailing. — 4. In opticM, 
a deviation of the rays of light toward the sur- 
face of an opaque body; inflection. 8oo dif- 
fraction. 

The deflectioM which the rays proceeding from any 


6. In elect,, the deviation or swing of a mag- 
netic needle from the zero of its position: of- 
ten measured in degrees. — 6. InwiafA.; (a) The 
distance by which a curve departs from another 
curve, or from a straight line, (b) Any effect 
either of curvature or of discontinuous change 
of direction.— -7. In mech., the bending of ma- 
terial under a transverse strain, as of a beam 
under the weight of a load. — 8. In entom.'. (a) 
The state of being bent downward : as, a de- 
flection of tho side of the pronotum. (A) A 
deflected part or margin. 

deflective (d6-flok'tiv), a. [< defleet + -ive.] 

Causing deflection or deviatiou Dsflsotlve 

forces, fii mech., those forces which act upon a moving 
iHxly in a direction dtlferent from that in which it actu- 
ally moves, in consuuuence of which It is made to deviate 
from its course. 

deflectometer (de-flek-tom'o-tbr), n. [trreg. 

< 1.. dejleetere, deflect, + met rum, a measure.] 
An instrument for measuring the deflection of 
a rail by a weight in rapid motion. JS. IT, 
Knight. 

deflector (d^-flek'tgr), «. l< deflect + -or.] 1. 
A plate, diaphragm, or cone in a lamp, furnace, 
or stove, to bring the flame and gases into in- 
timate contact and improve tho combustion. 
K. if. Knight. — 2. A device for causing the 
nozle of a hydraulic mining machine to move 
ill any desired direction, 
deflex (dS-fleks')* »’• [< L- d^exus, pp. of de- 

./icoterc, turn aside; see dejjlccf.] To turn aside; 
tlofleot ; speciiioally, in eooL, to bend down. 

1 haw noticed that the smaller species, during flight, 
'irjUx the extremity of their antenmo, W$»tu>ood. 

deflexed (df-fl6kst')> F* «• £< deflex + -cd3.] 
Dolleotodj speoifioally, in W/., bent down: as, 
^ deflexed marjgin.-DsHexed anteniue, antennw 
" inch have tho apical portion constantly bent downwanl, 
m many iKiitera.— Dsflszsd Wings, wings whicli. In 
' < iHJse, cover the body like a root, the internal edges of 

< ii<^ primaries meeting and the surfaces sloping dowa on 
'»Ah sides, as In many moths and Homoptera. 

ueflexion, n. See diction. 

deflexnre (df-llek'iftr), n. [< deflex + -we: 

flexure.] A turning aside or bending ; de- 
viation. - 

deflorate (df-fl5'rftt), a. [« P. ddflorS a Sp. 

dedlorado as Pg. deflorado =s It. deflarato, < 
'd-i. ^loraiua, pp. of deflorate, deprive of 


Slicwing what he to ^tyrs 

J. Beawannt, Payche, 11. 171. 

rte died . , . before tlie aweetnusa of his soul was tie- 
floumd. Jer. Taylor, 

3. To deprive of virginity; ravish; violate, 
deflowerer (dg-flou'dr-Or), n. One who deflow- 
ers. lip. Bale. 

deflnencyt (def'll^n-si), n. r< defluent: seo 
deftuent, and. ct. fluency.] Fluidity; flow. 

The cold liHvIng taken away tho defluency of the oil, 

, . . thero appeared . . . cylinders consisting partly of 
concreted oil. Boyle, Hist of Cold, xxl. 

defluent (dof'lii-ent), a. [< L. dcfluen{t-)H, ppr. 
of defluere, flow’ down, (. de, down, + fluere, 
flow; sco^Mcwf.] Running downward ; decur- 
rent : specifically used in botany, 
defluonst (def'llj-usb a. [< I., defluua, flowing 
down, < defluere, flow down; seo defluent!] 
Flowing down; falling off. Bail^, 
defluvium (de-flo'vi-um), n. [L-, a flowing 
down, a falling off, < defluere, flow down : see 
defluent.] A falling off, as of the hair or the 
bark of a tree, from disease, 
defluxt (de'fluks), n. [= Sp. defltijo = Pg. dc- 
fluxo = It. deflusao, < IAj. defluxua, a flowing 
down or off, < L. defluere, pp. defluxua, flow down 
or off: see defluent.] A flowing down; a run- 
ning downwanl. 

All imp(«tunies engendered clllior l>y way of gathering 
and c'ullectioii of humors, or by toinodeflux and rliuiimat- 
ike descent. Hullattd, tr. of Pliny, xxll. 25. 

defluxion (df-fluk'shon), n. [= F. d6jluxion = 
Pg. defluxdo, < LL. defluxio(n-), < L. defluere, 
pp. defluxua, flow down : see deflux, defluent.] In 
rued., a flowing, running, or falling of humors 
or fluid matter from an upper to a lower part 
of the body; a discharge or flowing off of hu- 
mors : as, a defluxion from the nose or head in 
catarrh: sometimes used as synonymous with 
inflammation, from the increased flow of blood 
(hyperemia) to an inflamed part. 

Home, and there And ray wife making of tea; a drink 
wiiich Mr. Pelitng, tho Putticary, tells her is good for her 
cold and defluxian*. Pepy, l>lary, III. 176. 

1 have been much impaired in my health, by a defluxiem 
which fell into one ot my legs, caused by a slight scraxe 
on niy shin-bone. Evelyn, To Mr. Wottoii. 

deflyh adv. A corrupt form of dtfily. 


(A) In Soots law, to resist (an officer ot the law 
in the e.xocutiou of his official duty). 

Tlie herald was evil entreated In tho execution of his 
summons, ami was manifestly deforced, and his letters 
riven. J’ittcotlic, C'bron. of Seutlaiid (ed. 1768), ji. 137. 

deforcet (df-fors'), ». Deforcement, 
deforcement (do-fors'mgnt), n. [< OF. deforee- 
ment (cf. ML. aefot‘ciameHtum),i deforeer, de- 
force : see deforce and -ment,] In law : (a) Tho 
withholding’of lands or tenements to which an. 
other person has a right. It implies that the 
latter has not had possession. 

Keeping a man , . . out of a freehold oflice is construed 
to lie a ilrfurcemcnt. Blackilone, Com., HI. 10, 

(A) In Scots law, a resisting of an officer engaged 
in the execution of the law. 
deforceor! (d^-for'sgr), «. I^so written defor- 
scr, deforaor, deforaour; < OF. deforceor, < defor- 
cer, deforce.] An obsolete form of deforciant. 


defordant (d6-f6r' giant), n. f< OF. deforciant, 
wr. of tieforcter, deforce : see deforce.] In law : 
la) One who keeps out of possession the right- 
ful owner of an estate, (o) A person against 
whom a fictitious action was brought in fine 
and recovery ; abolished by 3 and 4 Wm. IV., 
c. 74. 

In levying a fine of lands, the person against whom the 
flctitlous action is brouglit upon a supiwsed l>reach of 
covenant Iscalledthedr/orct'ant. Blaelutone,Vttm.,lll.lO. 
deforciatlon (de-£6r-sl-a'shgn), «. [< ML. os 
if *difforcialio(n-), < aifforciure, deforce; see de- 
force.] In law, a distress; a seizui'e of goods 
for the satisfaction of a lawful debt, 
deforest (de-for'est), V. t. [< de- priv. + forest. 
Cf. disforest,] To deprive of forests ; out down 
and clear away the forests of. 

The settlement of the counti-y and general deforetting 
of such ft large portion of it have driven these hawks to 
more retired parts during the nesting-season. 

Pop. Set. Mo., XXVm. 642. 

deforestation (de-for-es-ta'shon), n. [< deforest 
+ -afion.] The act of cutting down and clear- 
ing away the forests of a region or a tract of 
laud. 


Reasons may l>o assigned (or tlie decreased fertility : for 
Instance, drouglit resiiltlng from the decay of Irrigation- 
works, or from reckless deforextaHon, and the production 


of marshes from the want of liver-Ievees. 

def®aattokt.V''‘^7rte^^^ ,,,,,, 

defoillt, V. t. [< P. d^euiller (of. Sp. deahojar defotml (dfi-ffim'), r. t. [< ME. dqformen, Af- 
^ A",,, formen, < OF. deformer, P. diformer = 8p, Pg. 

defortnar = It. aeformare, difformare. < L. <fe- 
formare, put out of shape, disfigure, < dc- priv. 
+ forma, shape: see form,] 1. To change or 
alter the form of; convert into a new form or 
shape. 


Pg, de^olhar s= It. diafogliare, <^ML. *dte- 
foliare), < ML. defoliarc, deprive' of loaves : seo 
defoliate and /o»A.] To strip the leaves from. 


Over and beside, in dlsburgenlng and defoUing a vine, 
you must beware how you pluck off those burgeons that 
are like to bearu the grape, or to go with it 

UoUand, tr. of PUny, xvll. 22. 
defoil^, «. <• [ME. defoihn, var. of defoulm, 
< OF. defoler, eto.: see <le/oNr<i.] To trample 
under foot. 


'Sneyc. Brit., XIV. 187. 
Specifically — 2. To mar the natural form or 
shape of; put out ot shape; disfigure, at by 



deform 
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malformatioii of a limb or some other part of DafhriMd anUnnia. antann* in which one or more 
the body. JolnU are greatly developed over the reat: generally re- 

. . X. 1 X .e at .a ... a stricted to OAdet where the gpeciftl development li con* 

out of the mixture ot ghredgof fln©ti to one mx; tt it i* common to both ftexee^ the mi* 
iwrm*, that hiniiMilf In tnily (<v/on>Md, teiinw aro eaid to lie trr^ar. =Byn. 1. Mlwhapen, uu- 

B. ./oiuoii, Cynthla’n BeveU. il. 1. slfthtly, Ill-favored. 

Who»e work Is without labour, whone deaigiis deforiQedly (dfi-fdr'med-li), adv. In a deformed 
No flaw df/onnn, IW dimctilty thwarte, or disfiffuniiK manner. 

And wliosu beuelleeiice no eliar^ exhauiU \ xunMuvE. 

Cowpei\ Task vl. 229 dnforrnediy to quilt and Interlace the 

^ The nro,H>n*lty to ri./orm, or alter fmm the natural 

forro ofTsome part of the iKxly, Lone which Ueomnmii to ^ ^ Jf i/fon, J relatleW Kplacopacy. 

human imturo in every aapect lii which we are acquainted ddlonaedlieBS (de-for med^nes), It. The state 

with It. ir. II. Flower, Kaahioii In Deformity, p, 1. of bein« deformed. 

8 . To render ugly, un^^aoeful, or displeasing; defoitner (de-f6r'm6r), n. Oneirho deforms or 
mar the beauty of; spoil : as, to deform the per- disfigures. 

son by unbecoming dress ; to deform the charae- They are now to lie remov’d, bccauae they Imvo Iwen 

ter by vicious conduct. the moat certalne de/ormert ana riilnera of the (.'hnreh. 

Old men with duat their hoary hair, ilrpdan. ^ On Def. of Humb Remonat. 

Fury will dtfonn the flneat Face. d«fomity (‘I?- Wr mj-ti), «. ; pl. deformities 

Conortw. tr. of Ovld'a Art of Ixive. d^omiete, dc/om»<rf, de/ormcfe, 

Our prose had at length worked Itself clear from those *'• difformiti = 8 p. deformidad = Pg. deformi- 
quaint concelte which still de/orwied almost every metrical dado = It. defnrmitd, difformitd, < Ij, deformi- 
eomposition. ifoeaufay, Ury<icn. ta(t-)s, deformity, < defirrmis, deformed: see 

daform^t (do-ffirm'), a. K MK. defourme, < OF. deform^, «.] 1 . Physical malformation or dis- 
^forme, V.^di^orme = Sp. Pg. deforme = It. tortion| disproportion or unnatural devclop- 


difforme, < L. deformis, a., deformed, < do-priv. 
•i- forma, shape: see fto/orm, r.] Disfigured; 
being of an unnatural, distorted, or dispropor* 
tioned form ; displeasing to the eye. 

sight so deform what heart of rock could long 
Dry-eyed behold ? Millon, P. L., xl. 4M. 

defona^t, «. t, [ME, deformen, defformen, < L. 


ment of a port or parts. The commonest external 
I lefurmlties of the person are humpbe 
Ity of limbs, Imrctlp, and w|Ulntlng. 

To make an envious mountain on my back, 

Where sits dtfortuity to mock my body. 

Shak., 8 Hen. VI., HI. 2. 
The practice of turning out the toea, so much Insisted 

, j,, . on by dancing masters, when It liowmoB habitual is a ds- 

dlfonnare, form, shape, fashion, delineate, rep- Mmity. W. U. Ftmoer, Fashion In Deformity, p. 77. 


resent, < de- intensive + formare, form : see 
form, V. Cf. deform^, r.] To form; fashion; 
delineate; engrave. 

Deffonnyd (L. <iv/orr»Mifo] by Icttrls In stoonos. 

Wyetif, 2 Cor. 111. 7. 

defomability (df-fftr-ma-bil'l-U), «. [< de- 

formable: see -WWfy.] O'apacl'ty for change of 


L Lack of that which constitutes, or the pres- 
ence of that which destroys, beauty, grace, or 
propriety; irregularity; absurdity; gross devia- 
tion from esti^Iishea rules: as, deformity in 
an edifice; deformity of character. — 8f. Lack 
of uniformity or conformity. 

Better it were to have a deformity in preaching, . . . 
than to have such a uniformity that the silly people should 
be thereby occasioned to continue still In their lamentable 
Ignorance. Latimer, Sermons and Remains, ll. 847. 
. - .. ,, *u.. Whether the ministers pray l)efore they study, or study 

dBfOn&ftDlO (df-for raa-bl), a. [< deform^ before they pray, there must needs bo infinite df/orwitj/ 
-a6/c.] CapaDleoflroiVig deformed; capableof le th«.publio worship, and all the benefits which before 
change of fonn. 


Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. 1880), If. 280. 


^omare, deform: seo dc/omL r.] Deformed. J 


, . . , i, , j - defoBSiont (d^-fosU'on), «. [< L. as if *dcfos- 

WshrteCt“we« wo,Vnc^^^ •;'*"(«->- < defossa8, w. ot defoilere, dig down, 

Uewyion, Complaint of Cresolde, 1. 349. ^he earth, < de, down, + fodere, dig : 

d«foniUtlon(def-dr.ma'Hhon),n. [=F.d#ir. The pnnislunent of teing 

mation = Bp. (Mormacion = 1^^. deformacdo, < t r / tup ? / 

L. d«/ormafm(»i^, < dc/omorc, deform; Bee<ffl- 

. -i- - •;ofdeforraintr.orcbaumnff ot defylmi,'E. def h, q. y.) < de- + f mien, mak^ 


/orroi.] 1 . The act of deforming, 
the form of; change of form, 

In spite of the almost Incredible deformation of tlie In- 
dividual characters, the Arabic script baa remained- true 
to all the really essential characteristics of the priiiiitive 
Semitic writing. Irnae Taylor, The Aljihahct, 1. 185. 

When its eggs are becoming mature, it finds Us way Into 
one of these capsules and there undergoes a reinarkalile 
deformation. S'. B. Carpenter, Micros., | 450. 

2. An altered form. 


r changing defile\ fite^, r'.] To 

make foul or unclean ; befoul ; defile. 

Ther was grete defoulinge of men and horse ; but there 
the xllj felowes shewed inervellcs with her bodies. 

Merlin (K. E. T. ».), 11, 207. 
It Is an unclene birde defonleth Ids iieste. 

Uooke of J'receitepce (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 110. 
Ah, dearest (Jod, me grauiit, I dead be not def oxild I 

Bpeneer, V. tj., 1. x. 42. 

Eepslus who considers Middle African languages as defoulm, defile : see de- 

dtfonnaiiont of Ddntu Unguages. foul*, V., defile*.} Donlemeut ; soiling. 

Cun, Mod. Langa of Africa, p. B9. The water . . . taketh no but Is dene biow. 

8. Deformity ; disfiguroraent. — 4 . In geom, and Trevim, tr. of uigden ’s P<dychronlcou, I. lOO, 

mech., a change of shape of a body or surface defottl^f, v. f. [< ME. deAo/fen (also d^otteji ; see 
without any breach or the continuity of its defoiV^), < OF. defoler, defoulcr, defuler, deffolcr, 
parts, and generally without any alteration of dcsfoler = Pr. defolar, trample under foot, < dc, 
the size of them; relative displacement of down, + /oier, trample upon, press ; see/rnFA 
parts; strain. This verb was partly eonfusod with defotili.^ 

The energy actually expended III the (te/onnofion of 111- trample upon; press down; crush, as by 
elastic substances during an Impact. trampling. , 

Amer. Jour. Sci., Whole No. exxx., p. 197. She defowiith with hyr feet hyr metes. 

Annular deformation of the skull, an artltlclal defor- CAa««rr, BoCthlus, ill. meter 2, 

matloii of the skull produced by pressure applied behind _ re A«fn.,n J. 1 

the bregma and uiuibr the chin -Cunelfortn deforma- a®»0UUnentt, n. [t defoult + -ment.^ Defile- 
tlOB Oi the ekuU. hh artificial duforniatloii tif the skull rnent. 

pi^uced by frontal and occipital pressure. defOOHdt, 0- #. [< OF. defondre, defundre, melt 

dBiOrmed (de-f6rmd'), p. a. £< ME. *deformed, down, pour down, < L. defundere, pour down, < 
difformed; pp. of <fc/omi, o.J 1 . Having the tfe,down,+,/httdere,pour: see/ownd^.] Topour 
form changed, with loss of natural symmetry down. Jamieson. 
or beauty; disfigured; distorted; crooked. Thesonschene 

A Monstre is a thlna d./mned .301. Kynde both of Man voa 

or of Best or of ony tiling ellcs : and that is elepud a Mon- . . Gama. Douylae, Virgil, p. 293 . 

■tw- Mandevilie, Travels, p. 47. dofrand (df-frfid'), V, t. [< ME. defrauden, < 

Cheated of feature by dissembling nature, OF. defrauder, F. dSfrattder za 8p. Pg. defrau- 

D(/on» d iinniiish d, sent before my time dar = It. defraudors, < L, defraudare, defraud, 

lute this breathing world, sc^e^haif made «p.^ ^ ^ ^ {frauk-), fraud ; see fraud.-] 1. 

base, depraved. trust, or by witWlding from another by Indi- 

J’Vi? rection or device that which he has a right to 

from the menace of uieiii for It Is both deformed and ^ 

vUe. B. donson. Discoveries. obtain; cheat; cozen: followed by of 

You ne’er injured me, and tliat doth make before the thing taken. 

Mjr crime the more d^for*n’dj_^ . , ,a 1 m . We have wong^ no man, we have corrupted 


There Is lUtewlse a portion of our Urea whioh erwy 
wise man may Juatly reserve to hU own peeultar use, and 
that without defrauding his native country. 

Dryden, King Arthur, Ded. 
A man of fortune who permits his son to consume the 
season u( education in hunting, shooting, or in frequent- 
ing horse-races, assemblies, <fec., defraude the community 
qf a benefactor, and bequeatlu them a nuisance. Falexj, 
8 . To defeat or frustrate wrongfully. 

By the duties deserted— by the claims defrauded. 

PaUy. 

To detrand the revenue, to evade by any fraudulent 
contrivance the payment of a tax or duty imposed by gov. 
crniiiout. 

defraudation (de-frA-da'shjfn), n. [= P. d6- 

fraudalion 1=: Sp. defraudacton as Pg. d^rauda- 
cSo, < LL. defraudatioUt-), < L. defraudare, de- 
fraud : see de/road.] The act of defrauding, or 
the state of being defrauded. [Bare,] 

St. I’aul permits [going to law] , . . only in the Instance 
of defraudation, or matter at interest. 

Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. 1886), I. 222. 

defrauder (dS-fr&'ddr), n. One who defrauds; 
a cheat; a cozener; a peculator; a swindler. 
There wore laws against defrauders of the revenue. 

Froude, Ccesar, p. 108. 

defraudment (de-frfid'mgnt), ». K deyvowd + 
-ment,] The act of defrauding. [Bare.] 

I grant Infirmities, but not outrages, not perpetual de. 
fraud )tuints of truest conjugal society. Milton, Divorce. 

defray^ (d9-fra')i V- 1. [< OF. defrayer, def rater, 
dcjfrayer, desfraier, also deffraitier, desfraitier, 
deffretier, mod. P. defrayer, dial. (Picard) d6- 
fraitier,yay the expense, < de-, des-, off, + frail, 
mod. F. pl. frais, expense, cost, < ML. fredum, 
fredm, fridus, cost, expense, tax, orig. a fine 
for a breach of the peace, < OHO. fridu, frido, 
O.friedo = AB.frithu, peace: see frith. The 
Byllable -fray, of the same origin, occurs in af- 
fray, a breai'h of the peace: see affray, and cf. 
OP. deffrei, deffroi, trouble, disturbance. For’ 
the meaning, of. pay, ult. < L. jtax, peace. The 
ML. fractnm, fractus, expenscMS a later and er- 
roneous “restored” form of OF. /ra»f, expense, 
after the analogy of Ij. fractus, the source of 
OF. frail, pp., broken.] If. To make oompen- 
sation to or for; iiay for the services or dis- 
charge the cost of; pay or pay for. 

r the mariners with a rli 

their Journey together through La- 
eoii.o. Sir F. Sidney, Arcadia, I, 

The governour (Hive him a fair, red coat, and defrayed 
his aiiii his moil's diet, and imve them corn to relieve them 
homeward. Winthrop, Hist. New England, i. 319. 

The queen had gained the thirds of all Church Bent* . . . 
uiHiii condition of making some allowance out of It to de- 
fray the intnUters. Ileylin, Uist. of Fi-esbyteriaus, p. 176. 
2 t. To satisfy ; appease. 

Can Night defray 

The wrath of thundring Jove, that rules both ulgnt and 
day? Spenser, F. Q., I. v. 42. 

The moro it gauld and griev’d him night and day, 

ITiat nought but dire revengu his aiigor mote defray. 

Spenser, F. Q., IV. v. SI. 
8. To meet or satisfy by payment, or by an 
equivalent; liquidate; settle; discharge: as, 
to defray the cost of n voyage, or of a law- 
suit; to defray a tavem-bill; tuo profits will 
not defray the charges o 


charge upon any towne, 
may he answered and de- 
frayed Is the chelfest parte of good advlseiiient. 

Spenser, State of Ireland. 
And making prise of all that he condemns. 

With our expenditure defrays his own. 

Coieper, Task, 11. 606. 
defrayi^t, »• [ME. , < OF. deffrei, deffroi, trouble, 
disturbance, the same, with dlfi. prefix de-, den-, 
as effrei, effroi trouble, disturbance, affray : sec 
affray, n., and cf. defrayi, of the same ult. ele- 
ments as defray^.] Wrong-doing, 

Through ray sin and my defray, 

Ich am comen to mt lost day. 

Arthur and Merlin, L 669.6. 

defrayal (de-fr&'^l), n. [< defray + -oZ.] The 
act of defraying; payment. 

Tlie national revenue Is confined to the defrayed of na 
tlonal expenses. The Ameriemn, VI. 37. 

defrayer (df-fr 4 ' 6 r), n. [ssF, d^/^ayewr.J One 
who pays or discharges expenses. 

The reifiiters an d records kept of the defrayers of ohaigo!^ 
of common Ipubllc] playa. Forth, tr. of Plutarch, p. 278. 
defrayment (df-fr&'ment), n. [< OF. deffraie- 
ment, deffrayement, deifraUment, desfroiment, 
F. difirayement, < defrayer, etc., defray: see de- 
fray i and -ment.] The act of defrajing; pay- 
ment, as of a charge or costs. 

I«t tlie traitor pay with his life’s di 


Hhirley, Qrateful Servant, ill. 1. we have defrauded no man. 


— e’g d^raymewl. 

Shelton, tr. of Don Quixote, Iv. 7. 

defricationt (def-rl-kS'shpu), n. [< LL. dflfW- 
8 Cor. vU. -£ eatio(n-), a rubbing, < d^fi^re, rub att, rub 
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down, < ■®® ^ p. fc; 

defruit, «• [MEv < li* (^J^'utum, must boiled 


down, perhaps oontr. of defervitum (sc, mugtum, 

i.nist), neut. of *defervHus, pp. of defervere, 
hoil down, < de, down, + fervere, boil: see/er- 
n nt.'\ Must or new wine boiled down, making 
a sweetmeat. 

DefnU, careno, & ispe In oon manere 
Of miiBt li made. 

J’aUaUiun, Husbondrie (E. B. T. S.), p. 204. 
deft (deft), a. £< ME. de/tc, da/tc, simple, meek, 
< AS. ge-dceftcj meek (cf. D. deftig = MLG. dej- 
tirh, LG. dcfUg (> G. deftig), grave, Mspeota- 
lilo), < dcefian, gc-dceftan, prepare, put in order, 
iiiiike fit, a secondary causal verb connected 
■n itb dafenlic, ge-dafenlic, also simply ge~dafen, 
becoming ; ge-defe (=s Goth, ga-dobs), becoming, 
seemly, meek, etc.: < (in once-oceur- 

ring pp. ge-ilafen before mentioned) = Goth. 
qa-dahan, befit, behoove. See daft, a var. of 
‘dt'ft, in deflected sense.] If. Simple; meek; 

modest. 


2. Apt or dexterous; neat in action or per- 
formance ; subtly clever or slplfnl. 

He was met of n deft young man. 

ItnhiH Hood and the Stranger (Child's Ballads, V. 40.t). 

The limping god, so deft at his now ministry. Dryden. 

With so sure a hand and so deft a touch. 

D. 6. MiteheU, Bound Together, i. 

8c»Uored through the two plays are some of the vurloiis 

htttiii. old French, and old English lyrics which the au- 
tluir was BO deft at turning. Stedman, Viet. Poets, p. 386. 

3t. Neat; spruce; trim. Bailey . — 4t. Foolish; 
daft. See daft. 

deft. An abbreviation of defendant. 
defterdar (def 'tOr-dfir), n. [Pers., keeper of the 
register.] The chief treasurer of a Turkish 
province, sometimes acting as lieutenant of the 
governor-general ; also, anciently, the Turkish 
minister of finance. 

deftly (deft'li), adv. [< ME. (once erro- 
neously defltf), earlier daftelike, fitly, properly, 
< AS. ge-tuvftlice, fitly, seasonably ; cf. also ME. 
duf tig-like (= D. deftiglijk), extended from dafte- 
like; as deh + j. Aptly; fitly; neatly; 

dexterously; in a skilful manner. 

The harp full deftly can he strike. 

.Scott, Marndon, ill. 8. 

And nil the rustic train are gathered ivuud, 

Each deftly dlten’d in his Sunday's best, 

And pleased to hail the day of piety and rest. 

Southey. 

Listen for a moment to the liarliarous Jangle which Lyd- 
gate and Ooclevo contrive to draw from the instrument 
tlielr master had luiitHl so deftly. 

Lowell, Study Windows, p. 268. 
2, Softly: leisurely. Grose. [Prov. Eng.] 
deftness (deft'ues), ». 1. The quality of be- 
ing (left ; neat or subtle dexterity; aptness. 

There cimes by division of labor a concentration of all 
tile powora of the individual upon his vocation, and hence 
tlie (Icvulopmcut of deftncM or skill. 

W. A. nev , CXXVII. 203. 

2t. Elegance; beauty. 

deftster (deft^stCr), ». One who is deft ; a pro- 
ficient in his art or craft; a dabster. fProv.] 
defunct (de-f ungkt' ), a. and n. [= F. d6funt = 
Pr. defunct, deffuntssSp. defunto, difuntoss Pg. 
defunto, defuncto ^ It. defunto, < L. aefunctus (as 
adj. oquiv. to mortuua, dead), pp. of defungi, 
discharge, perform, finish (au affair or an ob- 
ligation, esp. au unpleasant one ; defungi vita, 
or simply aefungi, finish life, die), < de, off, + 
fungi, perform; see/wnction.] I. o. Dead; de- 
ceased; extinct. 

The anatomy Is of a defwtet patient. 

Bacon, Advancement of learning, IL 180. 

No effort to raise a defunet imst has ever led to anything 
hut just enough galvanic twitching of the limbi to remind 
u-^ unpleasantly of life. Lowell, Study Windows, p. 226. 

The nameless contributors to defunct periodicals have 
'h'lmrled, body and soul, ami left not a wreck behind. 

E. P. Whipple, Ess. and Kev., 1, 0. 

II. n. A dead person, or dead persons col- 
lectively; the de^: most commonly used of a 
• cceutly deceased person. ^ 

Nature doth abhor to make his bed 
With the defunct, or sleep upon the dead. 

.86(1*., OyinbcUne, tv. 8. 

deftinctlont (ds-fungk'shqn), n. K LL. de- 

Jnnctio{n-), performance, death, < defunotus, pp. 
of defungi, perform, die: see defunct.'] Death; 
decease.. 

Nor did the French possess the Saliqne land 
Until four hundred one.and-twenty years 
After defunotion of King Pharamoiid. 

&tak., Hsn. V,, L a 


pret. and pp. de/unetionaUzed, ppt!‘ d«AtncMon- 
'< de- priv. +Juaotiontd + -tee.] To 


derive o^ funofion. it N. Gill. 
denuctl'Fet (d§-fungk'tiv), a. K L. defunctus, 
““ ' - ' •' ■ E. Of or pertaining 


pp. (see defunct), 
to the dead ; funereal. 


the reciulem 

Shak., Pheenix and Tnrtle. 
ddfaset, defosedf, etc. See diffuse, etc. 
defy'’-"'' - - — " - 


. , iivjgKrr , ticajm , , w'jivi s= i. r. uve^jtui , 

dmfzar = It. disjidare, diffidare, < ML. dtfflctare, 
renounce faith, withdraw confidence, repudi- 
ate, defy, L. lUffidere, distrust, < dia-, away, + 
fidea, faith : see faith, fidelity. Cf. affy, and 
diffide, diffident.] I. trans. If. To renounce; 
reject ; refuse ; repudiate ; east off. 




And al his crafto. Chaucer, (Joml 
There was none of them that ever railed on him, and 
■“ j so far forth to say, “lie was a deceiver: ... we 
„ him ami ail his works, false wrctcli that he was." 
tndale., Ans. to Sir T. More, etc. (Parker Soc., 1850), p. 88. 
AU studies hero I solemnly defy. 

Save how to gall and pinch this Hollngbrnko. 

Shak., \ Ben. IV., 1. S. 
2t. To revolt at; reject from dislike; disap- 
prove. 

l Would kiss as many of you as had . . . breaths that I 
defied not. Shak., As you Like It, Epll. 

3. To challenge to contest or trial with arms ; 
dare to moot in combat. 

Kdmunde hi messengers the erle he difiet. 

Bob. qf Brunne, tr. of I.angtuft'8 Oiiron. (ed. Uenrnc), p. 40. 

I once again 

Defy thee to the trial of mortal fight. 

MUton, 8. A., 1. 1174. 

4. To challonge to an action or procedure of 
any kind; dare to do something (generally with 
au implication of belief that it cannot be done, 
or that the action will fail of its purpose). 

I defy the enemies of our constitution to show the con- 
trary. Burke. 

.Since he has defied ns to the proof, wo will go fully Into 
the (tmwtion which, In our last article, we only glanced at. 

Macaulay, Sadler's lief. Refuted. 

5. To dare; brave; manifest a contempt of or 
indifference to (opposition, attack, or hostile 
force) ; set at naught ; resist successfully ; us, 
to dffy the arguments of an opponent; to defy 
the power of a magistrate. 

The soul, secured In her existence, smiles 
At the drawn dagger and defiec its point. 

Aiidison, Cato. 

The rieiius of scholarship, the henignittos of literature, 
defy fortune and outlive (utlamity. 

lAiwell, Books and Libraries. 


efforts to liquefy tliom. //. Siwncer, Prin. of Biol., 1 1. 
6t. To reject; eject; void: with oaf. 

The defied out (things defied out (Pnrv.), tr. L. egeetn) 
tliuu shalt cover witli ertlie. Wyclif, Dent, xxili. 13. 

7t. To digest. 

And more mete eto and dronke then kendo [nature] mist 
defie. Piers Plowman (B), xUl. 404. 

Wyne of Oreko, and iiiuscadell, . . . 

The reed (red) your stoniake to defye. 

.Squyr of Imwc Degre (Rttson's Mat. Rom., IIL 176). 

II.t intrana. To digest ; be digested. 

Hhal neucro fysshe on the Fryday defien fn my wombe 
[stuniacn]. Piert Plowman (B), v. 880. 

defyt (de-fi'), n. [= OF. deafi, deffu, F. difi; 
from tne verb.] Achalleugo; a defiance. 

There had been In the morning a lust and tournament 
of sevcrall young gentlemen on a formal defy, to which 
we had been invited. Evelyn, Diary, April 11, 1646. 

At this the challenger, with fierce dtfy. 

His trumpet sounds. Dryden. 

defyart, n. An obsolete form of defier, 
deg (deg), v.i pret. and pp. degged, ppr. deg- 
gtng. [E. dial. (North.), = dag\ beifew.] I. 
trans. To sprinkle ; moisten. 

A dosen pounds of brown vitriol to the hundredweight 
Is a good proportion, mixed with about three gallons of 
water previously to degginn the spent madder with It 

(fEeUl, Uyelng and Calico Printing, p. 837. 
n. intrana. To ooze out. [Ffov- Eng.] 
ddgagd (da-ga-zh4'), a. [E., pp. of danger, dis- 
engage, take out of pawn, release : see dtagage.] 
Easy; unconstrained; indifferent to conven- 
tional rules. 


deganglionata (dfi-gang'gli-qn-it), v. t. ; pret. 
and pp. deganglionatea, ppr. deganglionating. 


degenante 

[< de- priv. + ganglion + -ate^.] To deprive 
of ganglia. 

The deganglionated tissue under the influence of mini- 
mal faradaic stimulation manifested a perfectly regular 
rhythm of thirty coutractiuus per luiuute, 

O. J. Bomanet, Jelly-tlsli, etc., p. 180. 
degarnish (dS-gHr'uish), v. t. [< OP. deagat'nir, 
P. degarnir ('= Pr. deagamir, deaguamir = Sp. 
Pg. deaguarneeer = It. aguemire), unfurnish, un- 
garrisou, < dcs-priv. + garnir, furnish: seepor- 
niah.] 1. To unfurnisii ; strip of furniture, or- 
naments, or apparatus : as, to degarnish a house. 
— 2. To deprive of a gamsou or troops neces- 
sary for def(mso : as, to degarnish a city or fort. 
[Hare in Imtli uses.] 

dagarnishment (d^-gHr'nish-mont), n. [< de- 
garnish + -meiit.] The act of depriving of fm*- 
uiture, apparatus, or equipment. [Rare.] 
dagandart (de-Jen 'dOr), v. [< OF. degenerer, F. 
dcgiuh'cr, degenerate (cf. engender, < OF. en- 
gendrer)’. see degenerate, v.] I. intratis. To de- 
generate. 

And 1 

They into that ei „ 

Spencer, F. Q., V., Frol. 

n. trana. To mako degenerate ; cause to de- 
generate. 

deganeracy (de-jen'e-ra-si), n. [< degenerate: 
see -cy.] 1. I'he tendency to degenerate or 

deteriorato ; decrease of excellence in essential 
qualities ; a downward course, as from better 
to worse, or from good to bad. 

The ruin of a state is generally preceded by a universal 
degeneracy of manners and contempt of religion. 

Swift, Against Abolishing Ohrlstlanity. 
2. The state of being or of having become de- 
generate; a deteriorated condition: as, the de- 
generacy of the age. 

There was plainly wanting a Divine Revelation to recover 
mankind out of their universal corruption and degeneracy, 
Clarke, Nat. and Rev. Religion, vli. 

Tlicrc is a kind of slngglsli resignation as well as poor- 
ness and degeneracy of spirit in a state of slavery. 

AddUon. 

= Sjm. Debasement, degeneratencss. 

degenerant (dfi-jen'e-rant), a. r< L. degene- 
ran(t-)s, ppr. of degenerare: see degenerate, v.] 
Becoming reduced or degraded in typo; de- 
generating. [Hare.] 

degenerate (df-jeu'o-rat), v. i,-, pret. and pp. 
degenerated, ppr. degenerating, [< L. degenera- 
tua, pp. of degenerare (> F. d6g6nircr sa Su. Pg. 
degenerar = It. degenerare), degenerate, < dege- 
ncr, ignoble, < de, from, down, + genua (gener-), 
race, kind; aee genua, general.] 1, To lose, or 
become impaired with respect to, the qualities 
proper to the race or kina, or to a prototype; 
become of a lower type. 

You degenerate from your father, If you find not your- 
self most able in wit and body to do aiiytliing when you 
ho most merry. Sir U. .Sidney ( Arher's Eng, Garner, 1. 42). 
Without art, tho noblest seeds 
Of flowers degenerate into weeds. 

S. Butler, The Lady's Answer to the Kiiiglit. 
Specifically— 2. To decay in quality; pass to 
an inferior or a worse state ; suffer a decline 
in character or constitution ; deteriorate. 

When wit transgresseth decency, tt degejteratee into In- 
solence and Impiety. Tillotion. 

Without that activity which its greater perfection im- 
plies and requires, tiie lirain of tlie civilized man degerwr- 
ahe. Huxley and Ymimans, Physiol., | 800. 

=Bjm. To deteriorate, decline. 

degenerate (de-jen'e-rfit), a. [< L. degereratna, 
pp. ; see the verb.] 1 . Having lost, or become 
Impaired with respect tOj the qualities proper 
to the race or kind ; having been reduced to a 
lower type. 

The degrfwrate plant of a slrauge vine. Jer. li. 21. 
Specifically — 2. Having fallen into a less ex- 
cellent ora worse state; having declined in phys- 
ical or moral qualities; deteriorated; degraded. 
Farewell, faint-hearted and degenerate king, 

In whose cold blood no spark of honour bides. 

Shak., a Hen. VI., i. i. 

The Ottoman race has become too degenerate through in- 
dulgence to exhibit many striking snik^iiuens of pliysiral 
beauty. B. Pay lor, Lauds of tho Saracen, p. 165. 

There Is no doubt that many savage races as we at pres- 
ent see them are actually degenerate, and are descended 
from ancestors possessed of a relatively elaborate civlUta- 
tlon. K. B. Lankester, Degeneration, p. 69. 

8. Characterized by or associated with degen- 
eracy ; unworthy ; debased : applied to inani- 
mate objects. 

Such men as live in these degenerate days. Dope, 

In comparison with the groat orators and authors of 
the past, we have fallen on degenerate timea J, Caird. 
Degenerate form of an algebraic locus, a locus of any 
order or class cuusialiiig of au uggrugatioii of lower (orma. 
'I'bus, two straight llnw form a degenerate oonlo. 



degenaratelj 

daganarately (d$-jen'g-r&t4i), adv. In a de- 
generate or debased manner; unworthily. 

That hllndiioM woi'se than thli, 

That MW nut how degeneratelu I served. 

MiUon, 8. A., I. 418. 

degttnerateness (de-jen'g-rat-nes), «. A de- 
generate Btato; a state in which natural or 
original qunlitioH are decayed or lost. 

degeneration (dv-jeu-e-i-fi'islipu), n. [= F, tU- 
gmh-ation = Sp. ikffcncradon = Pc. dcgenc- 
r^So =s It. dcgeuertizione, < L. as if ^degcnera- 
< dcj/oimtre, degenerate.] 1. A loss or 
impairment of the qualTties peculiar to the race 
or kind, or to a type ; reduction to a lower typo 
in some scale of being. 

The hyi>othesis of Degenf ralioH will. 1 helleve, l)o found 
to l•eudel• most valimhle servlco in iMdnting out the true 
relationships of aiiinmis which arc u piuzTo and a inys- 
ten when we use only and exclusively the hypothesis of 
Balauve, or the hyputnesis of ElalHirutioii. 

£. H. LaideeMer, Dcgoiierntlon, p. 30. 

And now to iniiiilre briefly what Is meant hy depenero- 
lion. It means literally an nnklnding, the nndoliiK of a 
kind, and in thts sense was first used to express the change 
of kind without regard to whether the change was to per- 
fect or to degrade ; but it Is now used exclusively to de- 
note a change from u higher to a lower kind : that is to 
My, from a more complex to a less complex omanlsatloii ; 
it Is a process of dissolution, the opposite of that jirocess 
of Involution which is pie-essentlal to evolution. 

Uawinley, Body and Will, p. 240. 
Specifically — 2. Lobs or impairment of natu- 
ral or proper qualities ; descent to an inferior 
•tate; the act of becoming or the state of hav- 
ing become inferior, especially with respect to 
moral qualities. — 3. In physiol., any process by 
which a tissue or substance becomes replaced 
by some other regarded as less highly organ- 
ized, less complex in composition, of inferior 
physiological rank, or less suited for the per- 
lonnance of its original functions. Quaiii, 
Med. Diet., p. 334. 

DegtMration may lie defined as a gradual change of the 
structure In which the organism l>«comes adapted to less 
varied and less complex conditionB of life. 

B, li. LankfjfUr, Bugenerallon, p. 32. 
4 . A degenerate animal or plant; an organism 
of a degraded type. [Rare.] 

llioie grains which generally arise among corn, as 
cockle, aracus, ttgllups, and other (itgentifotiotu. 

Sir T. Bromic, Vulg. Krr,, 111, 17. 
Albuminoid degeneration, albuminous degenera- 
tion. Same as Uirdaceoiu (fenotcraf inn.— Amyloid de- 
generation. flee lardarroiu dUmfc. >mdoi' Im'daceow.- - 
Oaloareoue degeneration, a morhid disturbance in the 
nutrition of a tissue, resulting In the deposition In It of 
Miu of lime.- Caseous dsjgsnsratlon, cheesy degen- 
sxatlon. 8ee cdseo ns. - Couold degeneration. Scocuf. 
foief.— Fatty degeneration, m ixithui., the conveniioii 
of protein eleiiiuuts Into a gi'anular fatty matter. As h 
morliid process, this occurs most frc(|uently In the imis- 
oles of the heart, hi the walls of capillaries, and In the 
urinary tulinles ; but it may affect any part of the body, 
—fibroid degeneration, the cnnvorsluu of a tissue into 
one of flbmus structure, or the siihstltiltiou of a form of 
oonnective tissue for some other tissue. - Granular de- 
generation. Same as cloudy cwellini) (which see, under 
efoini;/).— Hypothesis of degeneration, the iiytKithesls 
that eertaiii organisms mauife.stlng aii Inferior grade of 
strnetural and physiological characteristics are the de- 
generate desceiidunts of higher forms. The theory makes 
the degeneration chietlytherosultof disuse of parts; thus, 
the cetaceans arc descendants from quadrupeus, and have 
tuuined the flsh-like form and lust their hiiui limlw In 
better accommodating theuuielves to a<|uatic life; the 
small-wlngeil and tUghtless birds are descendants from 
those with well -developed wings, which, on accoimt of 
residence In places where they were not much disturbed, 
have failed to exercise their whigs, and finally lost the use 
of them, and they have aliorted : tlio Intestinal worms with- 
out ail Intestine are deseendants from those with an Intes- 
tine, hut on account of their enviroiiinonts the skin has 
aMimied the fmictiuu of a nutrient medium and the Intes- 
tine has been lost.— Lordacaoui degeneration. Same 
as lardaeeous diseatc (which sec, under fardoccous).— Mu- 
OOld degeneration, the cunverslun of cells or Intercel- 
lular sumitanco Into a semifluid translucent substanco 
containing mucin.— Parencbymatoua degeneration. 
Same as cloudy ctvclliny (which see, under cloudy).— Pig- 
mentary denneratlon, disturhance of the nutrition of 
afiart, with JepoHitioii of pigment.— Wallerian degen- 
eration, the degeneration of nervo-flbers which have 
been separated, as by section of a nerve, from certain gan- 
glia which exercise a nutritive Influence on them. 

degenerationlst (de-jen-e-ra'shqn-ist), »1. ami 
a. [< dcgetieration + -wtf.J I. m. One who ad- 
vocates the theory of degeneration; one who 
believes that the general tendency of organ- 
ized beings, especially of man in his mental 
and moral life, is to degenerate ; one who main- 
tains that the natural course of civilizatiou is 
downward rather than upward. 

With regard to the opinions of older writers on early 
olvilization, whether progressionists or dtgenerationUU. 
It must be borne In nihul that the evidence at their dis- 


n. a. Pertaining to the theory of degenera- 
tion. 
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The two works ot Sir John Lubbock and Mr. Tylor, re- 
spectively, appear to us to agree m to the main tunes of 
which they treat, lioth aiitliors being alike opponents ot 
the doctrines wliloh Mr. Tylur bu styled (UgtturationiH. 

Academy (London). 

degenerative (df-jen'e-r^tiv), a. [< degener- 
ate + Tending to degenerate; of, the 

nature of degeneration. 

W c were able to note some slight degenerative procen In 
the gray substance. IV. In Altm. and Beurol.,VlU. 195. 

degeneredt (d^-jen'^rd), a. [Aceom. form of 
degenerate, with (E.) -cd* ss (D.) -ate^. Cf. de- 
gender, ».] Degenerate. 

Vet of religion a degencr'd seed 
Industrious nature in each heart had sowen. 

Stirling, Doouies-day, Tlie Fifth Hour. 

degenerescence (de-jen-e-ros'ens), ». Same as 
degeneration. 

degenarlzet (dfi-jen'e-riz), v. i. [As degenerons 
+ -ise.'] To degenerate; become degenerated. 


degenerouflt (do-jeu'jv-rus), a. [< OF. degene- 
reus, dcgeucreux. with’ added suffix (E. -ous), < 
L. ffcpcHcr, Ignoble, degenerated: see degener- 
ate.} Dogenorate. 

1 am tliv handy-work, tliy creature, Lord, 

Stamp'd with thy glorious image, and at Unit 
Most like to thee, thougli now a |)oor accurst, 
Convicted caitiff and degen'nyue creatnre. 

Quartet, Emblems, lit. 10. 

degenerouslyt (dS-jon'e-rus-1i), adv. In a de- 
gouorate manner ; basely ; meanly. 

How wounding a spectacle is It to see our greatest he- 
ivics, like Hercules at tlie distaff, thus d^eneivutly em- 
idoyod ! Decay <\f Clirittian Piety. 

degermlnator (de-j6r'ini-na-t<)r). n. [NL., < 
Ij. de- priv, + germen (germtn-), germ. Of. 
F. (Ugermcr, exti-act the germ.] In milling, a 
machino consisting essentially of two corru- 
gated disks of iron, one fixed and the other re- 
volving, bet ween which wheat is passed to split 
tho grains and extract the germs, 
degestf, a. [Appar. < L. digestus, pp. of di- 
gererc, aiTange, dispose, digest: see digest.} 
Grave ; composed. Jamieson. 

Furih heUI the Biuut nnd Hetrtutt Auletea. 

Gavin VivRll, p. S2l. 

degestlyl, adv. j;< degest + -ly^.} Gravely ; 
compo8e<lly; deliberately. Jamieson. 

Agtt Alothcs, tliat na wysdomc wantit, 

Bot balth was ripe In counsclo and In ycris, 

Ihito tliir wonnlis degeetlie maid ansneris. 

Oavin Douglat, Virgil, p. 284. 
dogger (deg'ir), II. One who degs or sprinkles, 
degg^g-machine (deg'ing-ma-shen^), n. [< 
de.ggiuy, verbal n. of deg, sprinkle, + machine.} 
A spriukling-maohino used in calendering cot- 
ton. 

degiset, r. and n. See deguise. 
deglase (dfi-glaz'), v. t. ; pret. and pp. dcglased, 
ppr. dcglazing. [< dc- priv. + glaze.} To re- 
move the glaze from. 

degloryf (ue-glo'ri), v. t. ; pret. and pp. degloried, 
ppr. deglorying. [< dc- priv. + glory. Cf. dis- 
gtory, w.] To disgrace ; dishonor. 

His head 

That was before with thorns degloried. 

G. Fletcher, Christ’s Triumph, 
deglubet (de-glfib'), v. i. [< L. degluberc, peel 
off, < de, off', + glubcre, peel.] To skin ; peel. 

Now enter his taxing and deglubiug face. 

CfoaDcfaiu/, Toeiiis (1061). (B. D.) 

Deglubitores (dS-gld-bi-to'rez), n. jif. [Nli., < 
L. degtubere, peel off; see deglubc.} In Jlacgil- 
livray’s system of classification, tho third order 
, of birds : the buskers or conirostral birds, u 
included tno finches and buntings, the taiiagum, and the 
American blackbirds, and wu therefore equivalent to the 
(amities now recoguixed as FringWidee, Tanagrida!, and 
Jcteridai. tieo hutker. INuttiiuse.] 

deglutinate (d|-gl»'ti-nat), v. t ; pret. and pp. 
dcglutinatod, ppr. degluUnatim. [< L. degluti- 
natus, pp. of aeglutinare (> F. (Uglutincr), un- 
glue, < de- priv. + glutinare, glue, < gluten, glue : 
gluten, glue.} 1 . To uugluo ; loosen or sepa- 
if by ungluing. 

ie (ah, harke how It doth cracke !) 


The tongue servee not only for taettng, but Also to auisi 
the nwstlcation of the meat and degtudlim. 

Ray, Works ot Creation, ii 
Monies of deglotltlon, those musclu which are em 
ployed in tlie act of swallowing ; the muscles of the tongm 
falate, and pharynx. 

aeglutitious (deg-lO-tish'us), a. Pertaining (o 
deglutition. [Bare.] 

degmtitive (d^-glfi'tl-tiv), a. [As degluUt-um 
+ -ive.} Pertaining to deglutition ; conoernt il 
in the act of swallowing ; deglutitious ; deglu- 
titory, 

deglntitory (d§-gl«'ti-t6-ri), a. [As deglutiUon 
+ -t>ry.} Berving for deglutition. 

deglycerin (ds-gus'e-rin), v. t. [< de- priv. + 
glycerin.} To free from glycerin. 


degorder (deg'Ar-d6r), n, [IiTeg. < deg^ree) + 
order.} The pair of numbers sig^fyiug tho 
degree and order of any mathematical form, 
degote (de-got'), «. [Buss. degotH, birch-tar.] 
On of birch, obtained from the white birch by a 
process of dry distillation, it is used to give to Rus- 
sia leather its peculiar odor, and to perfume imitations of 
it. Alsu called cfitc/icrf. Less correctly written de- 

^(iutedt, a. [Sc. degoutit, < OP. degouU, de- 
gute, spotted (cf, degouter, aegoutter, drop, drop 
down), < L. dc- -1- guttatua, spotted, < gutta, a 


drop, spot: 


e guttate.} Spotted. 
A mantUl . 


rate by or 

See, see, my 8ou._ . 

Tlie Hand of Outrage that degluHnatet 
His Vesture, glit'd with gore-blood to His backe. 

Davie*, Holy Roode, p. 16. 
2. To deprive of gluten; extract the gluten 
from. 

deglutition (deg-io-tish'cjn), n, [= P. d^lu- 
tition = Pg. deglutiftto ss It. deglutieione (of. 
8p. deglueion), < LL. *degluHtio(n-), < deglutire, 
swallow down, < de, down, + gluHre, swallow s 
see glut.} The act or power of swallowing. 


degradation (deg-m-da'shon), n. [= P. degra- 
dation = Pr. desgranatio = 8p. degradacion = Pg. 
degradagffo = It. degradazione ss D. degradatie 
= G. Dan. 8w. degradation, < ML. degrada- 
tio(n-), a reducing in rank, < degradare : see de- 
grade.} 1. A reducing in rank ; the act of de- 
priving one of a degree of honor, of dignity, or 
of rank ; deposition, removal, or dismissal from 
rank or office ; as, the degradation of a general. 
.Siiectflailly — (tt) In eccle*. law, the act of depriving su 
ecclesiastic of his orders or privileges, or of lioth. The 
Roman Catholic Church vecognizes two methods of degra- 
dation. By the iimple. or verbal degradation the accused 
Is deprived of all his orders and lieneflces. By the sufenin 
or real degradation he is with gi'oat ceremony stripped of 
his ecclesiastical vestments and ornaments and publicly 
reproached l>y the bishop, deprived of his orders and Iiene- 
Hees as in simple degradation, and ot his various niivilegos. 
He lemains, however, a priest, and can in speuinf emergen- 
cies consecrate and administer tlie sacraments. Degrada- 
tion is now resorted to only In extreme caaes. In tlie early 
eliiireli tlie culprit was degraded by removal from a higher 
to a lower grade of offleo. See depriunfion, 4. (b) 'I'he act 
of depriving a person of ills degree in a university, (e) In 
early Ameiieaii colleges, when the students' names were 
arraiiged according to the social rank of the parents, the 
placing of a name, an a puiiislniieiit, lower than it would 
utlicrwise be placed. S, U. Hall, (d) In tile linlvei'slty 
of Cambridge, England, the uusttKmonieiit of a student's 
candidacy fiir a degree, etc., for one year, owing to illness 
or ntlier uiiavoldalde cause, (e) In the Ciilversity of Ox- 
ford, tile solemn canceling In euiivocatlon of the degree 
Iield hy a muiiilier of the university. 

2. The state of being reduced from a higher to 
a lower grade of power, character, or estima- 
tion; degeneracy; debasement. 

Deplorable is the degradation of our nature. South. 

The descent of Spain, once the first omong monarchies, 
to tlie lower deptlis of degradation, tlie elevation of llnl- 
laiid, 111 spite of ninny natural disadvantages, to a imsitinii 
such as no ooiimiunwealtlt lias ever reached, teach the 
same lesson [the tendency of i'apul domiiiationl. 

Macaulay. 

8. The net of sinking to a lower level in space. 
[Rare.] 

Lyciiis hna annk on one knee and with closed eyes is 
nlxmt to slip pi'oiie. Lamia leans over and supports his 
head from fniiher degradation, wliile her left hand com- 
forte his shoulder. The Century, XXXI. 248. 

4. Diminution or reduction, as of strength, 
value, altitude, or magnitude. — 5, In painting, 
a lessening and obscuring of distant objects in 
a landscape, to give the effect of distance. — 

6. In geot., the reduction or wearing down of 
higher lands, rocks, strata, etc., by flie action 
of water or other causes. 

Tliey IScotttsh geologists] appealed to the vast quantity 
of sedimentary rocks . . . iieaiing wItneM in every beil 
nnd layjpr to the degracUUiott and removal of former con 
tiiieiito.* Geikie, Qeol. Sketches, li. SO. 

7. In bioi., abortive structural development; 
retrograde metamorphosis, such as that wit- 
nessed in many parasites as a result of their 
parasitism. 


The course of development may, In particular cases. 


I, correspouds to the demands of the leleotlon 



Npradiiilon 

t’l' ory, doM under more ■Iraple oondittoiu of life, where 
„ .nriBhment U mow euslly oDtalued (pamitUm), (tep a- 
,i,iiion and even the loss of ports may to of advantage to 
ii,, orKanlsm. Claut, tomogy (trans.)i I- IM. 

8. In bot., a change ooiiBisting of abstraction, 
iiisH, abortion, or non-development of usual or- 
■r I ns.— 9. In her,, same as a&ufetn«nf. ■ -Degrada- 
t i on of energy. Se® =» Byn. l and 2. Uebaaemcnt, 

,i.:u4einunt, vitiation, dopression, disgrace, dishonor, liii- 

degradatlonal (dog-ra-ds'shon-al), a. [< de- 
n nidation + -of.] In nat. hist,, due to degra<la- 
tioii; lowered in type through degradation; de- 
^'oiieruted: as, a degradational form; degrada- 
7i(iiiiil structures. 

degrade (d6-grftd'), r.: pret. and pp. degraded, 
ppv. degrading. [< ME. degraden, < OF. degra- 
ili r, F. iUgrader as Pr. degradar, de.sgradar s= 
Sp. Pg. degradar = It. degradare = D. degra- 
ih ren = G. degradiren = Dan. degradero = 8w. 
dcijradera, < ML. degradare, reduce in rank, 
(l(‘privo of rank, < L. de, down, + gradus, step, 
degree, rank: see grade and degree.'] I. trans. 
1. To reduce from a higher to a lower rank, 
degree, or type. Specifloally— 2. To deprive 
of any office or dignity; strip of honors: as, to 
dr.ijmde a general officer. 

When you disgrac'd luo in my aniiiassude, 

Then I dtgroAtd you from being king. 

Shak., 8 Hen. VI., iv. 3. 
Botli wliich have toen degraded in the senate. 

And must have their diagraues still new rubbed 
To make them smart, and lalionr of revenge. 

B. Jonmin, Catiline, 1. 1. 
Prynne was sentenced by the Star Chamber court to be 
drijmded from the bar. Patfrey. 

3. To lower in character ; cause to deteriorate ; 
lessen the value or worth of I debase: as, drunk- 
enness degrades a man to tne level of a beast. 

Nor slialt thou, by descending to assume 
Man's nature, lessen or degrade thine own. 

MiUon, P. L., 111. 804. 
Shall wc lose our privilege, our charter, 

And wilfully degrade ourselves of reason 
And piety, to live like boasts 'f 

Shirley, Love's Cruelty, 11. a. 
In the progress of moral truth, the animal passions 
which degrade our nature are hy degrees cliectced and 
siilHincd. Sumner, Orations, 1. 174. 

4. In biol. : (o) To reduce in taxonomic rank ; 
lower in the scale of classifleation : as, to de- 
grade an order to the rank of a family. (6) To 
reiluce in complexity of structure or function ; 
simplify morphologically or physiologically: as, 
an organism degraded by parasitic habit. 

The degree to which many of the most Iniimrtant or- 
giitis In these degraded [clelstogamic] flowers have been 
rediieu<l, or oven wholly obliterated, is one of their most 
reiimrkablo peculiarities, remiiuUng us of many parasitic 
anliimls. Danvin, Different Forms of Flowers, p. 33(i. 
6. In geol., to reduce in altitude or magnitude, 
Its hills and mountains or icebergs ; wear down, 
as by the weather. 

Altliough the ridge is still there, the ridge itself has 
been degraded. Journal qf Science. 

The regions within reach of abrading and deyraiiing 
Hgeiieles were therefore of sufficient extent for the needed 
I'aU'iizotc sedlnient-mnklng. 

Anier. Jour. Sei., 3d ser., XXIX. S.'IS. 
6. In optics, to lower in position in the spec- 
trum; increase the wave-length of ray of 
light), and hence diminish ( its) refrangibility, as 
hv the action of a fluorescent substance. See 
flitorcscence, — 7. To diminish the strength, pu- 
rity, size, etc., of. 

Degrading the brilliancy of dyed stuffs, or the purity of 
"'liitos. Workthop lieceipU, Ist ser., p. 320. 

^Syn. 1 and 2. Debate, Disgrace, etc. (see abaee) ; to dis- 
hiiiior, break, cashier, reduce to inferior rank.— 8. To low- 
sink. Impair, Injure, pervert, pollute. .See list under 

II. intrans. 1. In nat. hist., to degenerate 
"1 type; pass from a higher type of structure 
to a lower.— 2. To degeuerato ; become lower 
111 character; deteriorate. 

No doubt vast eddies in the flood 
Of onward time shall yet be made. 

And throned races may degrade. 

Tennyson, In Memorlam, cxxvlll. 
In a universiW, to take, for some particular 
'■oason, a lower degree than one is entitled to, 
"1 to avoid taking a degree at the proper or 
">^ual time ; descend from a higher to a lower 
'h'greo. 

DegraditM, or going back a year, is not allowed, except 
I case of Illness (proved by a doctor's oertlflcatc). A man 
r grading for any other reason cannot go out afterwards 
" Honors. • C. A. Brieted, English University, p. 128, note. 

•iegraded (d§-gra'ded), ». a. 1. Reduced in 
'■■■luk; depriveu. of an office or a dignity.— 2. 
^'owered in character or value; debased; low. 
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The Netherlands . . . were reduced practically to a 
very degraded position. motley. 

3. In htol., reduced in taxonomic rank, or in 
complexity of structure or function ; brought 
to or being in a state of degradation. 

Skulls of thu very meanest and most degraded type. 

Farrar, Language, Iv. 

The Protozoa are the most degraded In orgaiilzatiun. 

Se^Mc, IV. 17'2. 

4. In her., placed upon steps. • Also degreed.— 
Cross degraded smd oonioined. See eroest. 

degradement (df-grma'ment), n. [< OF. de- 
gradement, F. d^grtuiemeni (= It. degradameti- 
to), < degrader, degrade: see degrade.] Depri- 
vation of rank or office. [Rare.] 

Ho the words of lUdley at hU degradement, and hU letter 
to Hooper, expressly shew. 

Milton, lletormation in F.ng., 11. 

degrading (de-gra'ding), «. a. 1. Dishonor- 
ing; debasing; disgraceful: as, degrading ob- 
sequiousness. 

The inordinate lovo of money and of fame aro base and 
degrading passions. Wirt. 

2. Lowering; bringing to a lower level ; wear- 
ing down — Degrading causes, In geol., those causes 
which ouutribiite to thu dUsolvlng and wearing down of 
the elevated piu-ts of the earth's surface, and the carrying 
of these parts down Into lower levels, as atmospheric hi- 
fliieiicus and the aetlon of rivers and of th« ocean. 

degradlngly (dS-gra'ding-li), adv. In a degrad- 
ing manner, or in a way to depreciate. 

This is what Bishop Taylor degradinglg calls virtue and 
precise duty. Couottr;/, Philemon to Uydaspes, t. 

degras (de-grtl'), n. [P.] Wool-grease. 

degravatet (deg'ra-vat), v. t. [< L. degruvare, 
niake heavy, weigh down, < de, down, + gra- 
vis, heavy: Beej/raveS.] To make heavy; bur- 
den. Hailey, 1727. 

deipavationt (deg-rS-va'shon), n. [< L. as if 
* degravatio{n-), < degravare, make heavy, weigh 
down : see degrava te.] The act of making heavy, 
degrease (d$-gre8')> proL and pp. de- 
greased, ppr. degreasing. [< de- priv. + grease, 
after F. mgraisscr.] To remove the grease 
from, as from bones in preparing skeletons, 
or from feathers or hair in preparing skins, 
[Rare.] 

degree (de-gro'), «• [< ME. degre, degree, < OF. 
degre, degret, F. degre ss Pr. degra tst Pg. degrdo, 
a degree, step, rank, < Ij. de, down, + gradus, 
a stop, etc,: see graded and greet-. Cf. degrade,] 
If. A stop, as of a stair; a stair, or' sot of 
steps. 

Koniul was the schap, in mancru of cumpaas, 

Fill of degrees, the licjghte of sixty paas, 

That wlian a man was set on o degre, 

IIu lotto nouglit ids felawc fur to so. 

Chetucer, Knight's Talc, 1. 1083. 

It is made with .Stages end hath Degrees aboutc, that 
every Man may wol so, and non greve other. 

Mandeville., Travels, p. 17. 
But when hu once attains the utmost round, 

He then unto the ladder turns Ids back, 

Looks III the clouds, scorning tliu base degrees 
By wldch he dkl ascend. Shak.^i. C., II. 1. 

2. A step or single movement toward an eiui ; 
one of a series of advances ; a stage of progress ; 
a phase of development, transformation, or pro- 
gressive modification. 

Wo have feet to scale ami climb 
By slow degrees, by muro and iiiuru. 

The cloudy summits of our time. 

tjong/ellow. Ladder of St. Augustine. 
Specifically — 3. In gram., one of the three 
stages, namely, positive, comparative, and su- 
perlative, in the comparison of an adjective or 
an adverb. See comparison, 5. — 4. The point of 
advancoraont reached ; relative position attain- 
ed; grado; rank; station; order; quality. 

Tlienne the kerver or sewer most asserve every disshe In 
Ills degre. Babees Book (B. E. T. S.), p. SCB. 

He ahold sercho, fro degre into degre, 

Vii-to know wherhens no descendyd la, 

Duke, Erie, or Baron, or markolalf he to. 

Bom. of Partenay{B. E. T. 8.), Int., 1. 118. 

Great Indeed 

HU name, and high was hU degree in heaven. 

Milton, P. L.. V. 707. 

6. In universities and colleges, an academical 
rank conferred by a diploma, originally giving 
the right to tqach. T1»o earlleat degree was that of 
matter, which in the unlveraitv of Boloiroa, and othera 
mmleled on that (aa were the faculties of law lit all the 
old unlveraitles), was called the degree of doctor. After- 
ward the lower degree of determinant (later called hoche. 
lor) waa introduced, and the intenuediato degree of lienn- 
tiate ; but these were not regular degrees, except in the 
faculty of arts. The degree of bachelor waa conferred by 
the “ nation " of the faculty of arts ; the othera were 
given by the chancellor, by authority of the pope. Thus, 
the medieval degrees were : (1) the degree of determinant, 
or bachelor of arts, without a diploma; (2) the license; 
(8) the degrM of master of arts ; (4) the degree of master 
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or doctor of theology ; (B) the degree of maater or doctor 
of medicine ; (6) the degree of doctor of laws. The degrees 
now usually cunferred are bachelor, master, and doctor : 
as, liuchelor of arts, divinity, mustc, or law ; maater of 
iii'U; doctor of divinity, law, medicinu, philosophy, mu- 
sic, etc. 


He I Wolscy) was torn at Ipswich In Suffolk, the Son of 
a Butcher, sunt t.> Oxford by llcason of Ids Pregnancy of 
Wit, so soon, that taking there thu first Degree of Art, ho 
was called the Boy Batchelor. Baker, Chronicles, p. 281. 


The Universities ceased to teach the systematic theol- 
ogy of the Schools, and the systematic Jurisprudence of 
the Decretals ; and the ancient degrees of bachelor and 
doctor of the canon law are known, except during the 
reign of Mary, no more. 

Stubbs, Medieval and Moilerti Hist., p. 819. 


6. In geneal., a certain distance or remove in 
the line of descent, determining the proximity 
of blood : as, a relation in the third or fourth 
dearie. See first extract, and forbidden degrees, 
below. 


In the canon law, de/free of relationship Is reckoned by 
the iiuiiitor of steps from the person farthest from the 
cmnmuii ancestor to him ; in thu civil law, by the numtor 
of steps from one person up to the common ancestor and 
down ti> the other. Thus a grand-uncle is related to his 
grand nephew In the third degree by the canon law, In the 
fourth degree by the civil. Stiiiuon. 

She was as familiar as a cousin ; luit as a distant one — 
a cousin who had been brought up to oliserve degrees. 

11. James, Jr., Uariier's Mag., LXXVI. 342. 


7. In ulg., the rank of an equation, as deter- 
mined by the highest power under which an un- 
known quantity appears in it. Thus, If the expo, 
neat of the highest jMiwer of the unknown tiiiantlty be 3 
or 4, the eiiHutlim is of the third or fourth degree. 

8. One of a number of subdivisions of something 
extended in space or time. Speclflcnlly- (o) One of 
a imnitor of equal subdivisions on tlie scale of a meteoro- 
logical or other instriiiiient, aa a tinTinonieter. (/i) A unit 
for inuosiirlng circular area and the angles subtended by 
them at their centera, being tho SSUth paiiof a efreuinfer- 
encu, or thu Both part of a right angle. I'onsidercd as aiigu- 
hu-mitgiiitude8,all degreegareeiiiial ; considered as lengtlis 
of arcs, they are directly proportional to the radii of Uie 
circles of which they are parts. This manner of dividing 
tho circle ovlgiunted with the Babylonians about 2000 U. 0., 
and was brought Into use in (Iruece by the matliematlciaa 
Hypslcles. H was perhaps in Its origiit connected with 
an opinion that the year consisted of 880 days. Tho com- 
moil abbreviation or stun for "degrees ” Isasmall circle (') 
placed to the light of the top of the last figure of tho num- 
ber of them : as, 4r>'. Tho degree is subdivided into ('4> 
minutes, and the minute into flU seuonds. Thu length of 
a degree of latitude is tho length of an ai'C of the section 
of the figure of the sea-level by a meridian, the difference 
of latitude between the extremities of this aiv being one 
degree. (See latilude.) It is 68.702 statute miles at the 
equator, and aB..SB6 at Iho poles. The length of a degree 
of longitude is the length of an aro of the section of the 
figure of tho sea-level by a plane parallel to the equator, the 
dltfereiicu of longitude between the extromitiea of this aro 
being one degree. This is nearly proiiortloiial to the oooliio 
of the latitude, ami is equal to 80.10 statute miles at Die 
equator. 

Aftre the Anctoures of Astronnmye, 700 Furloiiges of 
Erthe answuren to a Deip-ec of the Firmament. 

Maudevitte, Travels, p. 185, 
(c) In arith., three figures taken together In numeration : 
thus, the number 270,3(X> cuiislsts of two degrees (more 
Commonly culled veiiods). (d) In music; (l)‘One of the 
lines or spaces of the staff, upon which notes are placed. 
Notes on the same degree, when affected by acchfentals, 
may denote different tones, as D, DJ, and 1% ; and, simi- 
larly, notes on different degrees, as Dl) and CX may denote 
Identical tones, at least upon instruments of fixed intona- 
tion. (2) The difference or step between a line and tluj 
adjacent space on tho staff (or vice versa). Oceasionally, 
through the use of accidontalt, this difference is only 
apparent (see above). (.3) Tho differeiieo, interval, or 
step between any tone of the scale and the tone next 
above or below it, as from do to re, from mi to fa. The 
Interval may be a whole step or tone, a half step or semi- 
tone, or (In the minor scale) a step and a half, or augment- 
ed tone. See step, tone, intermit, staff, scale. |To distin- 
guish between degreea of tho staff and degreoa of the 
scale, the terms ttaff-degi-ee and scale-degree are sometfmea 
used.) 

9. Intensive quantity; the proportion in which 
any quality is possessed; measure; extent; 
((rade, 

Soiiro bariies sail llkon ulhir weddo, 

And worshlppe god in gud degre. 

York Plays, p. 66. 

But 08 there are degrees of sinning, so there are of folly 
in it. StHlingficet, Sermons, 1. 11. 

Very different excellencies and degrees of perfection, 

Clarke, Tho Attributes, vHI. 

The difference in mind between man and the higher 
animals, groat as it is. Is certainly one of degret and not 
of kind. Darwin, Descent of Alan, I. 101. 


10. In criminal law : (a) One of certain dis- 
tinctions in the culpability of the different par- 
ticipants in a crime. Tho actual perpetrator 
is said to be a principal in the first degree, and 
one who is present aiding and abetting, a prin- 
cipal in the second degree. (6) One of the 
phases of the same kina of crimm differing in 
gravity and in punishment. [U. S.l — Aoomnu- 
Station of degrMa See aecumuiation.—'m iignm, 
step by step; gradually ; by little and UtUe ; by moowsw 
advances. 
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Th' lnnumei«ljl« effects to tort aright, 

And, by fnnii cause to cause to ollmb. 

sir J. Davtci, Immortal. o{ ^ul, xxx. 
Where light, to sliades descending, plays, not strives. 
Dies by dtgreet, and by degretK revives. 

Dnjden, Epistles, xlv. 70. 


CQironlO degroe, one SOOtli part of a tropical year.— OOQ* 
^not degrees. «ee coujuncf.-- Degree out See out.— 
Degree oi a curve, tlie same as its order, but the latter 
term is preferu hie.— Degree Of oonstrunt See ctm- 
ttraint. - Degree of fireedom. See freedom. — Dlsorete 
degrees, sec dUei ete , — Forbidden or prohibited de- 
grees, in eivit and In canon fair, degrees of cunsaitguln- 
ity and affinity wltliin wliich iiiarriage is not allowed. 
The detf^rm illation of these in cliurch or canon law was 
founded on the proliibitinns contained in Lev. xvlih, 
with adlicrcnc.o to the principle tliat a degree of rela- 
tionslilp whlcii bars marriage in one sex bars It equally 
In the other, and that by Christ's declaration (Mat. xlx. 
e and Mark x. & confirming Oen. il. S4) a man and his 
wife become one nosh. The Roman law prohibited nearly 
the same degrees, though marriage of ainan with his niece 
was permitted from the time of Claudius until forbidden liy 
Merva, and also from the time of (.'aracalla to that of Con- 
stantine. Marriages with a deceased lirotlier's wife and 
a deceased wife's sister were forbidden by Oonstantlus. 
Theodosius tlic Great forliade tlioin between first cousins, 
and this was the general rule of the church from that time 
on. From the sixth to tlie thirtcentli century, marriages 
within the seventh degree were proh Ibited ; after tlie fourth 
Latoran Council (A. b. I'ilfi), only tliose within tlie fnurtli 
degree. Marriage between godparents and godchildren 
was prohibited by Justinian, and this was afterward ex- 
tended to Include tlie parents of the children, and later still 
other relations of these. The presenter for confirmation 
was put on a par with the godporenta. The Council of 
Trent limited such spiritual relatloiiihip to sponsors, to 
presenters at confirmation, to the persons bsptizeil or con- 
firmed, and the parents of these. In England marriage 
between first cousins was forbidden till the Reforniatioii. 
The present English law of lioth uluirch and state Is con- 
formed to a statute passed under Henry VIII., and re- 
vised under Kllsabcth, which forliids all uiarrloges not 
without tlie Levitical degrees. Tiicse degrees were tulm- 
lated by Arelihlstiop Tarker in ifKW, and hU talile it 
adopted la the 00th canon of IfiOH, and ordered to lie set 
up publicly in every cliurch. It will also be found printed 
at the eml of every English prayer liook. Its provisions 
have been summavised ns follows : A man may nut marry 
the mother or stcpnuitlier of Ids own or Ids wife's parents : 
the widow of his fatlier, fattier- in- law, uncle, brother, 
•on, stepson, or uepliuw: the aunt, sister, daiiglitcr, or 
niece ot himself or his wife ; the daughter or stepdaugh- 
ter of his own or his wife's children. A woman may not 
marry the father or stepfather of her own or tier hus- 
band s parents; the widower of her mother, mother-in- 
law, aunt, sister, daughter, slepdaugliter, or niece ; tliu 
ancle, brother, son, or nephew of liersclf or lier hnsl>Hn<l ; 
the sou or stepson of lier own or lier husliaiul's cldldrcn. 
Marriage with a deceased wife's sister, wliether expressly 
forbidden by tlic Mosaic law or not, Is jiroldhltcd as pre- 
cisely analogous to that witli a deceased hnsliand's lirotncr, 
the marriage of a man with ids lirotlier's wife lielng ex- 
plicitly prohibited in Lev. xvdi. Direct relntlunsliip, if 
111 the ascending and descending line, is caiioidcally reck- 
oned as one degree, and marriage prohlldted accordingly. 
In canon law an Illicit cuiinectioii is lield to Involve the 
same prohibitions os a marriage. — In degrMi, greatly ; 
to a degree. 

• He was greved i'« degre. 

And gretely moved in myndc. 

i'ork Plage, p. 60. 

Local degree, one .onoth jiart of the zodiac. - Simeon’s 
degree, a certain curly medieval degree, conjectured to 
have been one of baclielor, and to have lieen conferred 
upon masters in the I'nlverslty of Oxford. Tlio real inean- 
ing of tlic phrase has been forgotten ; lint down to 1827 
every master of arts, Inceptor in medicine, etc., in Oxford 
was compelled to swear hatred of Himeon and rcinincla- 
tlon of Ids degree.— Song Of dagreofl, a title given to fif- 
teen psalms, from cxx. to cxxxiv., Inclnsive. Biblical crit- 
ics are not agreed os to the origin and significance ot tlie 
title. Roe gradual pealme, undergiraduaf.— Toadonvo, 
to an extreme ; exceedingly : as, proud to a degree. (CoTloq. ) 

Assuredly, sir, your father Is wratli to a degree ; he comes 
down stairs eight or ten steps at a tlnie— muttering, 
growling, and thumping the banisters all tlie way. 

ShrrUlan, Tlie Rivals, 11. 1. 
Total degreo, tlm sum ot tlm degrees of an algebraic ex- 
pression relatively to tlie different Icttei-s. 

(tagreet (d§-pe'), v. t. [< decree, n.] 1. To ad- 
vance by a Btep or gteps. 

I'husis tlie soul's death deirreedup. Sin gatliers strength 
by custom, and creeps like some contagious disease in tlie 
body from Joint to Joint. Ilev. T. Adame, Works, 1. 2S0. 

I will degree this noxious iientrality one peg liigher. 

Up. Haeket, Abp. Williams, II. 189. 

S. To place in a position or rank. 

We that ore degreed above our people. 

lUywoml, Rape ot Liicrece. 

decreed (d§-grSd'), o. r< decree + -ed^.] In 
her., same as degraded, 4. 
degre^nglyt, By degrees ; step by step. 

Degreeinglg to grow to greatness. 

Peltham, Resolves, 1. 07. 


degU (deg'O), n. [8. Amer.] A South Ameri- 
can hystricomorpnic rodent of the family OvU)- 
dontiacr and genus Oefodon, such as O, cumingi. 
cut in next column. 

degtdsef, V. f. [ME. deguisen, degiaen, degyaen, 
'vars. of deagiaeUf disguise: see diaguMe.J To 
disguise. 


And ay to thame come Repentance amang, 

And iiuld thame chore degytit in bis wede. 

Kin(f» Qaair, Ui. 8. 



degulsef, H. [ME. deguyae, degiae, degyae; from 
the verb.] Disguise. 

In 8u icon the maiiers and acre denpee. 
llampole, Trick of Cuiiscieiice (1617). (E. }).) 

degttm (de-gum' )> «• f. ; prot. and pp. degum- 
tned, ppr. degumming. [< dc~ priv. + gum^.l 
To free from gum ; deglutinato. 

Scouring renders all common silks, whether wliito or 
yellow in the raw, a brilliant pearly wiiito, with a delicate 
soft flossy texture, from the fact tliat the fibres wlilcli 
were agglutinated lii reeling, being now degummed, are 
separated fnim each other and show tlicir individual tc- 
luiity in tlie yum. Kneyc. Krit., X\ll. fi'X 

deguat (d^-gu8t'), V. [< L. deguatare, tnsto of, < 
de- + gu.ttare, taste: see guat'^,] I. tratta. To 
taste; relish. 

A solipe au vin, madam, 1 will deguet, and gratefully. 

C. Jleade, Cloister and Heartli, II. 

n. intrana. To have a taste ; be relishing. 

Two or three, all fervent, hushing tlicir talk, deguelinn 
tenderly, and storing rcininlsceiiccs— for a bottle of good 
wine, like a good act, sliines ever in the retrospect. 

/f. L. Stevenson, Silverado Squatters, p. 47. 

degustate (d^gus'tdt), v. t, [< L. dcgaaUitus, 
pp. of deguaUire, taste ot : see deguat, j 8amo 
as degust. 

degnstation (do-gus-t&'shon), n. [= Sp. dr- 
giistacitm, < LL. dcgu8tatio{n~), < L. deguatare, 
taste of: seo deguat.'i The act of tasting. 

It is 110 otherwise even in carnal delights, the degueta- 
lion whereof is wont to draw on tlie lieart to a more eager 
appetitlon. Bp. Halt, Soul's Farewell to Earth, # 9. 

Tlien he liusUcit almut wltli the boy, and produced n \ a. 
rioty of gifts for grace, use, and deguetation. 

St. Uetham-fjdtoards, Next of Kin Wanted, xxxlv. 

Oofgl wine Is not an optical pleasure, it is an inw.-ii'd 
emotion ; and if tliere was a chamber of degustalion on 
the premtsea, 1 failed to discover it. 

H. Jamee, Jr., Little Tour, p. I'iO. 


degyset. V. and ti. Boo deguiae. 
d^nachd (da-ba-sha'), a. [F. (in hor.), jip. of 
OF. dchacher, dchachier, cut off, < de- priv. + 
hachcr, cut: boo hack^, h<tHh.'\ In /n,T., having 
tho head, paws, and tuft of the tail cut off : said 
of a boast used as a bearing. Encyc. Brit., XI. 


dehisce (de-bis'), v, i . ; pret. and pp. dehiaeed, 
ppr. dchiamig. [= It. deineere, < D. dehistierc, 
gape, open, < de, off, + kiacere, gapo, yawn, 
akin to hiarc, yawn : see hUitua and yawn!) To 
gape ; specifically, in bot, to open, as tho cap- 
sules of plants. 


Tills Ja legume or pod] Is a suiierlor, onu-celled, one- or 
many-seeded fruit, dehiscing by both ventral and dursal 
sutures, so as to form two valves. 

JU. BentUy, Manual ot Botany, p. 804. 

Tlie anthers dehisced properly, but tho polleu-grains 
adhered In a moss to them. 

Danvin, Different Forma of Flowers, p. 829. 


dehiscence (df-his'ons), «. [= P. dtUdacence 
s= It. deiacAiHza, ’< ND. "dehiacctUia, < I.i. deltia- 
cd«(f-)^ dehiscent: see dehiacetiQ 1. A gap- 
ing. — 2. In bot.. the opening of a pericai'i) for 
tho discharge of the seods, or of an anther to 
set free the pollen. Regular 
dehiscence in the case of caiwulus 
is scptieiUal, through the septa, or 
loeulicidal, directly into tlie cells. 

It la also said to tie septifragal wiieii 
the valves break away from the 
septa. Irregular dehiscence may 
be transverse, clrcumsolssile, etc., 
or variously lacerated. Tho dehis- 
cence of an anther is by longitudinal 
silts, valves, pores, etc. 

The dehiseence of the firm exter- 
nal envelope. _ . . _ ^ 

W. B. Carpenter, Micros., | 287. 

8, Inj)af%o{.,abur8tingopeQ, 
dehiscent (d6-biB'snt). a. [se F. dShiaoent, < 
L. dehiacen(t^a, ppr. of dehiscere, gape : Bee de- 
Ai«oe.] 1. Ojpening, as the capsule of a plant. 
-—8. In eHtom., divergent at the tips, as if tend- 



deta|rdr»U 

ing to split apart : said especially of the elytra 
when they are separated at the apices, 
dehonestatet, v. t. [< L. dehoneatatua, pp. 
dehoneatare, dishonor, disgrace, < de- priv. + 
honeatare, honor, < honeatus, honorable, noncMi : 
see honest, and cf. dishonest, v.] To impugn ; 
dishonor. 


The excellent and wise iialns lie took in this partlcuiiir 
no man can dehoiu'Stale or repi-oach. 

Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. 1886), II. 71. 

dehonestationt, [^ BE. dehoneataHo(n-), < 

L. dehoneatare, dishonor: see delmwstate.^ A 
disgraeing; a dishonoring. 

Wlio can expatiate tlie infinite shame, dehonestation, ami 
infamy which they bring? Bp. Oauden, Uierasplstes, p. 4S2. 

dehors (df-h6rz' ; F. pron, di-dr'), a. and n. [< 
F. dehors, < OF, defora, deforz, deffora, deffvere, 
defuer, de^fuer = Pr. defora a= Sn. aefuera. < ML. 
d^oria, outside, without, < L. de, from, + forts, 
foras (> OF. for8,forz,foera, hors, F. hors = I*r. 
fora = It. fore, fuora,Juore, fuori).o\xi of doors, 
out, < foria, a iloor, ss Gr. Oi'pa = AS. duru s= E. 
door: see door, and .forum, foreign, foria-, etc.] 
I. a. Inlaw, without; foreign to; irrelevant. 

H. n, lu fort., any outwork beyond or out- 
side of the main fortification. 

dehortt (do-hdrt'^, V. t. [= Sp. Pg. dehortar, 
< L. dehortarij dissuade, persuade, < de, from, 
+ hortari, ndvise : see hortation, and ef . exhort.] 
To dissuade ; advise to tho contrary ; urge not 
to do or not to imdertake a certain tning; deter. 

If tliH wiiatina of our money miglit not deliort vs, yet 
tlie wounding of oiir inindos ahoiili] deterro vs. 

Lilly, Kuphiies, Aiiat. ot Wit, p, loe. 

The hold Oalilcun, St. Peter, took the boldness to de- 
horl ills Master from so great an infelicity. 

Jer, Taylor, Works (ed. I8.V1), 1. 297. 

dehortation (dd-hdr-ta'shon), «. [< LL. dchor- 
Uttio{n-), < L. dehortari, dissuade: boo dchort.) 
Dissuasion ; advice or counsel to tho contrary 
of some act or undertaking. 

Pehortaliona from tlio use of strong liquors have been 
the favourite (ujiic of Holier dceluimers in all ages. Lamb. 


Tho exboi tatloii. wiilcli niiglit alniuHt lie termed a dehoe- 
tntion for its severity, was ordered to follow tlie sermon in 
case of need. Jt. IT. Hi join, lIlHt. Clmrch of Kng., xv, 

dehortative (de-hdr'ta-liv), a. [< LL. dehor- 
(ativua, < L. (khortnrC, dissuade : see dehort.] 
Dissuasive; dchortutory, Coleridge, 
dehortatory (de-hdr'ta-tp-ri), «. and n. [< LT.. 
dehortatorius, < L, deliorinri, dissuade : seo de- 
hort,) I. a. Dissuasive; belonging to dissuasion. 

The text tEl>li. iv. SO) you sec Is a defiorfatoru cliarge to 
avoid tlie offence of (Jod, llji. Hall, Remains, p. 1U8. 

lit «. A diBsuasion ; a dissuasive argument 
or reason. Milton. 

dehorter (d$-hdr ' ter), «. A dissuader; ono 
who advises to the contrary. 


So long OK lie |(?arls'lel wuh merely nn exhorter ov de- 
horier, we wore thankful tor siicli cIoi|uenuc, such humor, 
such vivid or groU-s<(Uu imagea, and such splendor of U- 
lustration, na only lie could give. 

Louiell, Study Windows, p. 1‘27. 

dehiunanizatlon (de-hu^mau-i-za'shon), u. [< 
dehumanize + -ation.) The act of deliuinaniz- 
ing, or the state of being dehumanized. Also 
spelled dehumaiiiaation. 

Nature has put a limit to dehumanisation in the quali- 
tieH wlileh Bile exacts in order that tlie combination of tvvn 
individuals to produce a tliird may take place at all. 

Maudeley, Body uud Will, p, 2U<. 

dehumanize (do-hfi'man-iz), v. t ; pret. and pp. 
dehumanized, ppr. dehumanizing. [< dc- priv. 
+ humanize. Cf. F. deahumaniaer.'] To deprive 
ot distinctively human qualities: as, dehumtin- 
irinp influnncoB ; dehumanized speculation . Also 
siiolled dehumanise. 


The grosser pussloiis, originally conspicuous and eaie 
fully mliiistorcd to liy devotees, gradually fade, leaviin; 
only tile passions less i-elatcd to corporal sotlsfaotionH ; 
and eventually these, too, tiecome partially dehumani:e<l. 

If. Sj/enirr, Top. Hci. Mo., XXIV. 


dehuskt (do-husk'), V. t. [< do- priv. + husk.] 
To deprive of tho husk. 


Wheat . . . 

Dchusked uikiii the Moor. 

Brant, tr. of Horace, Ep. to Nunillln'i- 


. And pp. f , 

drated, ppr. dehydrating. [< L. de- priv. + Gr. 
oiJup (vop-), water, + -ote®.] I. trana. To di 
prive of or free from water. Thus, calcium chloi 1 
by reason of its strong aftliitty for water, dehydratss nioi-i 


The first and most obvious value of tl 


alcobei 


Is found ill its strong affinity for water, this ren&erlng 
of importance for dMydratiny purposes. 

/’niAoI/ou;, Vegetable HUtolOgy, P- 

n. intrana. To lose 'water. 

The oeUold in layers are slow in diehydraHng. 

Jaw. A/y. Mims. Soc., lid tar., VL U. 8to. 



dehydrattr (dfi-hl'drft-tte), n. xnst wmoa tie- 
lij^rates. 

(dehydration (de-hl-dr&'ahon), «. [< dehydrate 
+ won.] In client., the removal of water as an 
foment in the composition of a substance, 
dehydrogonlaation (dS-hl^drWen-i-za'shon), 
a. [< dmydrogenise + -oWon.] The removal of 
hydrogen, wholly or in part, from a compound 
cuutaining it. 

The oxidation* and tho dehydvogenitatitm* play the ino»t 
important part In U>o production of colour. 

Ur», Wot., IV. 77. 

dehydrogenlae (de-hl'dr^jen-Iz), «. prot. 
ana pp. dehydrogenized, ppr. dehydrogenizing. 
To deprive of hydrogen ; remove hydrogen from 
(n cotnpound containing it), 
dehydrogeniser (d6-hi'dr9-jen-i-z6r), n. A re- 
ageut which effects the removal of hydrogen 
from a compound containing it. 

1 naphthylamtne. 

Urt, Diet., IV. 9! 
deiamba (da-iam'b^), «. [Native name.] Congo 
tobacco, a plant growing wild in the marshy 
districts of Congo, western Africa, the flowers 
of which produce a narcotic effect when smokod. 
deicidei (de'i-md), n. [= F. dadde = Sp. Pg. 
It. deicida, < ML. as if *aeieida, < L. dem, a god, 
+ -cida, a killer, < ceedere, kill. Cf. homiciae^.] 
One who kills a god ; specifically, one concerned 
in crucifying Jesus Christ. Craig. [Rare.] 

In the Middle A^e* the Jew* were Iwlleved to be an ac- 
cursed race of deiindtt. The Century, XXIV. 149. 

deidde^ (dS'i-Md), w. [= F. decide s 8p. Pg. 
It. deicidio, < ML. as if *dcicidium, < L, news, a 
cod, + -oidium, < ccedere, kill. Cf. homicide^. ^ 
The act of killing a god ; raeoiflcally, the cruci- 
fixion of Jesus Christ. [Rare.] 

I^arth, profaned, yet ble*aed, with deieitU. 

Prior, I am that I am. 
deictic (dik'tik), a. [The reg. L. analogy would 
require “dtcMo (of. apodicHo) ; < Gr. oeiKTud^, 
serving to show, < duKviiuai, show, aWu to A8. 
ta’can, E. teach: see teach.] In logic, direct: 
applied to reasoning which proves directly, and 
opposed to elenchic, which proves indirectly. 

Thirdly, Into the ‘"direct," and the “ indirect "(or roduc. 
tlo ad abaurdum) ; the deieevc, and the clenctlc, o( Aristotle. 

WtuUely, Rhetoric, j, 2. 

deictically (dik'ti-kal-i), adv. With direct in- 
dication ; in the manner of one who indicates 
or points out, especially with a finger or by a 
gesture of the hand. 

Our Saviour's predictloi 

atlve, verily I say unto y , , 

betray me, and he that dippeth, at that time when Christ 
spake It, deietieally, 1. e., Judas, Is that person. 

Hammond, Work*, I. 703. 

deid (dSd), a, A Scotch form of dead. 
deid (ded), n. A Scotch form of death. 

Ilka thiiiK that lady took. 

Was like to be iter deid. . 

The Young Tamlane (Child's Ualladslx. 117). 

He was my father'* deid. 

Lonl IfaxweU't Oood-nighl (Child * Ballad*, VI. 106). 
deifle (de-if 'ik). a. [= P. dkfigue = Sp. deijico = 
Pg. It. ticifico, < LL. deiflous, < L. dews, god, + -fi- 
cus, < facere, make : see deify.] Making divine ; 
deifying. 

'I'hey want some deific impulse. 

HuehnelC, Sermon* tor New Life, p. 43. 
deifleal (d9-if'i-kal), a. Same as deific. 

„ ’/'be ancient oaUioliok father* were not atrayd to call 
this supper ... a deifictU communion. 

HomiUee, Un the Sacrament, 1. 

deification (dfi'^i-fl-ka'shoh), u. [< ME. deifica- 
tion, deijicacion, < OF. deification, F. deification 
= Sp. deificacion = Pg. deifiai^o = It. dcijka- 
zioHc, < LL. as if *d€ificatio(,n-), < deificare, de- 
ify: see I'Je^.] The act of deifying; the state 
of being raised to the rank of a deity ; a deified 

embodiment. 

Buddha being In fact a deification of human Intellect. 

Sir J. if, TenneiU, Ceylon, Iv. 11. 

deifier (d6'i.fl-6r), n. One who deifies. 

memory of so signal an Interposition of Heaven 
(the Flood] agaiiiit the first deifiere of men should have 
sheck to the practice. 

ComtUry, Philemon to Hydaspes, 111. 
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CMfonnityt (dg-l-ffir'mi-tl), n. [< deiform + 
1. The quality of being deiform or god- 
like. 

Thu* the soul'* nniuerou* plurality 
I have prov'd, and ahow'd ihe 1* not very Ood ; 

But yet a decent deiformUy 
Hath given her. 

Dr. U. More, Infinity of World*, »t. 27. 
2. Conformity to the divine character or will. 


deify (de'i-fi), V. t . ; pret. and pp. deific^ ppr. 
deijying. [< ME. ^fien, < OF\ deifier, F. m- 
fier =s Sp. Pg. deifimr = It. deificare, < LL. dei~ 
fiicare, deify, < L. dews, a god, + -fieare, < facere, 
make.} 1 , To make a god of; exalt to the rank 
of a deity ; enroll among the gods. 

The seals of JnlluaCiesar . . . have the star of Veniu 
over them, ... a* a nolo that he waa deified. Dryden, 
2. To regard as an object of worship ; adore 
or worship as a deity. 

He did . . . extol and deify tho is>pe. Bacon. 

Poriniado the covetous man not to deify bla money, and 
Uio proud roan not to aduro himaelf. South. 

8 . To make godliko ; exalt spiritually. 

By our own spirit* we are deified. Wordeieorth. 

deign (dan), V. t. [< ME. deignen, deynen, day- 
nen, < OF, deigner, daigneff mgner, F. daigner 
= Pr. denhar =: Sp. Pg. dtgnar =a It. degnare, 
deign, < L. dignari, deem worthy, < aignus, 
worthy : see dignity and dainty, and cf. dain^, 
disdain, dedaitfi.] If. To think worthy ; think 
well of; think worthy of acceptance. 

Thou hast estranged thyself and dek 


2f. To grant or jicrmit, as by condescension or 
favor. 

Nor Would wo deign him burial of hla men. 

Shak., Macbeth, 1. 2. 
8. To vouchsafe ; condescend : with an infini- 
tive for object. 

But tor their pride thel deyne not hyin to knowe for hur 
lorde. Merlin (E. E. T. 8.), 11. 182. 

0 deign to visit our forsaken seat*. 

Pope, 8umme[, 1. 71. 

The Son of Ood deigned not to exert His power l»ofore 
Horud, after Mosoa' pattern ; nor to Im Judged by the mul- 
titude, as Elijah, 

J, H. Neunnan, Parochial .Sermons, 1. 801. 
(Used impersonally in early English. 

On her wo ne deytteth him not to thinke. 

Chaucer, Anellda and Arclte, 1. 184. j 

deignousf, a. See dainous. 

Del gratia (d6'i gra'shi-jl). [L. : DH, gen. of 
Dews, God; gratia, abl. of gratia, grace.] By 
the grace or favor of Ood : an expression usu- 
ally inserted in tho ceremonial statement of 
the title of a sovereign : as, "Victoria Dei gratia 
Brltanniarum rogina (Victoria, by the grace 
of God queen of the Britains). it was originally 
used by bishops and abbots as expressive of their divine 
commission, afterward by secular rulers of various grades, 
and finally by inonarchs as a special mark of absolute 
sovereignty and a divine logatlnn. 

Dei judicium (de'x jij-dish'i-um). [L. : Dei, gen. 
of Dcus, God ; judicium, judgment : see judicial. 1 
In law, the judgment of Ood ; a phrase applied 
to the hid Baxon trial by ordeal. 

deil (del), ». [Be., = E. dial, deel, dale, etc., < 
ME. del, etc.; a contr. of deiHl, q. v.] 1. Tlie 

devil. — 2. A wicked, niiscliievous, or trouble- 
some follow. 

They're n’ run deile or Jads theglthor. 

Bum*, The Twa Dog*. 
Dell's buckle. 8ee tucibe. — Dell’s dosen. 8ame as 
boksrs' dozen (which see, under baker ), — Dell’S SnofT- 
box, the common piiirbaii.— Tbe dell nes O’er Jook 
Wabster, everything goes topsy-turvy ; there is the devil 
to pay. 


dAiffticAlfy 

deinfMMnT.Deino«aurla,eto. Seef»n<Ma«r,eto. 
Deiuothenum, n. See Dinotherium. 
deinousti a. Bee dainous. • 
deinsvdafize (dfi-in'gfi-lfir-Iz), v. t. ; pret. and 
pp. deineularized, ppr. (Mnsularizing. [< d«- 
priv. + insular + -ize.] To deprive of insu- 
larity. 

deintot, deiU'teet, »• and a. Obsolete forms of 

dainty. Chaucer. 

deintegratet (de-in'te-grat), 1). t. [< LL. dein- 
tegratus, pp. of dcintvgrare, < de- priv. + intc- 
grare, make whole: see integrate.] To disin- 
tegrate. 

deUlteoUBt, a. See dainteous. 
deintetht, »• A Bcptch and obsolete English 
form of dainty. 
deintrellt. »>. Seo daintrel. 

Deipara (de-ip' ^r^), n, [= Sp. Pg. It. Deipara, 

< liL. deipara, fem. o^. : seo deiparous.] The 
Mother of God; the Theotocos: a title of the 
Virgin Mary. See Theotocos. 

deiparoUBt (dS-ip'a-nis), a. [< LL. deipara, 
fem. adj., < L, deusi a, god, + jinrere, bear, bring 
forth.] Bearing or bringing forth a god: an 
epithet applied to the Virgin Mary. Bailey, 
DeipnoBOpniBt (dlp-nos'o-flst), n. [< Gr. (f«- 
irvoaoipiaTK, sing, of ^emvoao^iarai, Ueipnoso- 
phistffl, the name of a work of Atheneus (see 
the def.b lit. ‘the learned men at dinner,’ < 
Selnvov, dinner, + ao^iar^-, a learned man : see 
sophist.] One who converses learnedly at din- 
ner; in allusion to the title (see the otyinoloey) 
of a celebrated work of Atheueens, in which a 
number of learned men are represented as at 
dinner discoursing on literature and matters 
of tho table. 

The eye is the uiily note-buuk of the true poet ; but a 
patchwork of secuml-haiul moroories Is a laliurious futil- 
ity, hard to unite and harder to read, with atmut as much 
nature in It as a dialogue of the DeipnoeophUte. 

Jjowell, Study windows, p. 228. 
deirbhfine, n. [Ir.l See geilfine. 
deist, n. A Middle English form of dais. 
ielsm (de'izm), n. [< F. diisme s= Sp. Pg. It. de- 
ismo ss D. G. deismus = Dan. deisme = Sw. deism, 

< NL. deismus, < L. Deus, God, •¥ -ismus, E. 
-ism.] 1. The doctrine that Ood is distinct 
and separated from the world. See deist, 1. — 
2. Belief in the existence of a personal God, 
accompanied with tho denial of revelation and 
of the authority of tho Christian church. Deism 


which adds a belief In a historical nmnlfcsUtioii of Ood, 
a* recorded In tho Bible. 

deist (de'ist), n. [< F. deiste (Viret, 1663), now 
d^ste = Sp. Pg. It. dcista = D. G. Dan. Sw. de- 
ist, < NL. deista, < L. Deus, God, -i- -wfa, E. -faf.] 
1. One who believes in the existence of a per- 
sonal God, but in few or none of the more spe- 
cial doctrines of the Christian religion ; one who 
holds to some of tho more general propositions 
of the Christian faith concerning the Deity, 
but denies revelation and the authority of the 


detfom (d6'i-f6rm), a. [= Sp. Pg. It. de^orme, 
< L. deus, a god, + forma, form.] 1. Like a 
god; godlike in form. 

If the final consummation 
Of aU thing* make tho creature deifdrm. 

Dr. U. More. 

<t. Conformable to the character or will of 
God. 


dell-. Seed*!-. 

Deimos (di'mos), rt. [< Gr. detpdf, fear, terror, 
personified in the IliaiL and later regarded as 
a son of Ares (Mars).J A satellite of Mars, 
revolving about its primary in 30 hours and 18 
minutes. It was discovered by Asaph Hall, of 
'Washington, in 1877, 
deln^i, 0. t. An obsolete form of deton. 
dein^ (dSn), adv. [Sc., also spelled deen; = E. 
done.] Literally, done; hence, completely; 
very. [Scotch (Aberdeenshire).] 

What tlio’ fowk say that I can preach 
Naethatd«inlU. 

Skinner'i Mice. Pott., p. 178. 

D«inacrida, n. See Dinaorida. 

Dfilioniis, «• See Dinomis, 


A man who, un the aocountof the obscurity of Holy Writ, 
shall ))reteml to reject the Christian religion, and turn 
deiet, must, upon the same account, reject deism too, and 
turn atheist. Dp. Atterbury, Sermons, II. x 

2. One who holds the opniou that there is a 
God^ but no divine providence governing the 
affairs of men ; one who holds that God is not 
only distinct from tbe world, but also separated 
from it. 

Those who admit a transcendental theology are called 
Deiste, those who admit a natural theology Thelst*. The 
former admit that we may know the existence of an origi- 
nal being by mere reason, but that our concept of it is tran- 
scendental only, as of a being which posscuea all reality, 
but a reality that cannot be further determined. Tbe lat- 
ter maintain that reason is capalilo of determining that 
object more accurately in analogy with iiature ; namely, 
a* a being which, through understanding and freedom, con- 
tains within Itself the original ground of all other thing*. 

Kant, Critique of Pui-e Reason, tr. by MUlIer. 
=8yil. Atheist, Skeptic, etc. See 
deirac (de-iB'tik\ a. [< deist + -ic,] Pertain- 
ing to aeism or to deists ; of the nature of de- 
ism ; embracing or containing deism: as, a de- 
istio writer ; a dcistic book, 
deistical (de-is'tl-kU), a. Same as deisHc. 

This very doctrine (that man Is by nature wicked] . . . 
has made tlie deistical moralists almost unanlnioiu In pro* 
claimlug the divinity of Nature, and setting up its fancied 
dictates as an authoritative rule of action. 

A, A. Rev., CXX. m. 
deistilMtUy (de-is'ti-kal-i), adv. In a deiBtio 



I (df-is'ti-kal-nes), «. The ohar- 

aeter of being deistioal deistu. [Rare.] 
d^tatef (dd'i-t&t), n. [Irreg. < L. deita{ U)s, de- 
ity, + -otel.] PoBseesiJig the nature of God ; 
divine; deified. 

One )K!r«nii aiul one t'lirlut who is (!ort inouniHte, and 
man deitate, aa (Ireuory Naziaiiaen aalth, without muta- 
tion. Cranmer, To Up. Qardilicr. 

Deitors’g cells. See cell. 
deity (de'i-ti), II . ; pi. deities (-tiz). [< ME. do- 
ite, deyle, K OF. deile, F. d6M = Pr. deitat = Hn. 
deidad = Pg. dcidade = It. deitii, < EL. deita{t-)s 
(for classical L. divinita{t-)s, divinity), the di- 
vine nature, < L. deus (> F. dieu s= Pr. deus, 
dieus = 8p. dios =s Pg. deos = It. dio), a god, 
God. The L. deus (wneuco alsoE. deijlc, deify, 
deism, deist, and prob. deucet, q. v.) is one of a 
large group of words whoso forms and etymo- 
logical ana mythological relations are sonie- 
wnat involved. The principal L. words of the 

S jup are: (1) L. dons, earlier dius (pi. di, dii, 
t. and abl. pi. dis, cUis, in inscriptions also 
dibus, diibtts, gen. pi. divom, divum ; later nom. 
pi. dei, gen. pi. deorum), orig. *dius, "divus, a 
god; cf. 8kt. (leva, heavenly, as n. a god, = Zend 
daSva, an evil spirit, = Lith. deen, agod ; Gael, 
and Ir. dia, Goa, = OW. i>iu, \V. dme, God, = 
loel. lh>i, a god; prob, not connected with Gr. 

a god (whence E. theism, theist, atheism, 
atheist, theai chy, theodicy, theolofiy, etc. ). (2) L. 
dictw, often di«s(=Or. rhof or 'ci/ feic, divine), adi. 
to deus; hence L. dirinus, divine (see divine)', ef, 
8kt. ddiva, divine, divya, heavenly; L. divus, 
dius, adj., as n. a god. (9) OL. Diovis, later 
Jovis (nom. rare; gen. Jovis, etc.), Jove, Jupi- 
ter (see Jove, Jupiter), s= Or. Zn'f, Bmotian lin'f, 
for (gen. Atdf for *MFiK), Zeus (see Zeus), 
*= 8kt. dydus (gen. dims, stem div-), the sky, 
heaven, aay, personified Heaven ; the same in 
combination, OL. Joupiter, L. JupikT, Juppiter, 
in another form Tdespiter, s= Or. voc, Zn> n&np 
sa 8kt. voo. Dydush pitar, lit. Heaven Father; 
s OTeut. *Tiu, in OHG. Zio = AS. Tiw => Icel. 
Tgr. the Teutonic god of battle: the AS, Tiw 
is still preserved in E. Tuesday, AS. Tiwes d<vg 
(see 2iw and Tuesday). (4) L. dies, a day, orig. 
"dids, "divas; cf. 8kt. dydus (stem div-), day 
(the same as dydus, the s^y, etc., above), Arme- 
nian tiv, Ir. din ss W. dyw, <hiy: see dial,diuriuil, 
journal, journey. (5), etc. : For other L. deity- 
names from the same root, see Diana, Jams, 
Juao, and Dis. Cf. also demon.] 1. Godhead; 
divinity ; the attributes of a god ; espooially, the 
nature and essence of the one Supremo Being. 

For what reason could the same deity lie denied uiiUi 
taurentia and Flora wlilcti was kIvcii to Venus? Haleig/i, 
Ho spake the Father ; and, unfolding bright 
Toward the right hand his glory, on the Sou 
Blazed forth uiiulouded deity. Milton, T. L., x. 06. 

8 . [cop.] God ; the Supremo Being, or infinite 
self -existing Spirit: regularly with the definite 
article. 

All Atheist's laugh's a iioor exchange 
For JJeily offended 1 

Buriui, Epistle to a Young Friend. 


8. A god ; a divinity ; a being to whom a divine 
or godlike nature is attributed ; an object or a 
person worshiped as a god. 

Even Buddha hirazelf is not worshipped as a deity, or as 
a still existent agent of lienevuleiice and iiower. lie Is 
merely reverenced as a glorified remenihranee. 

Sir J. E. TenmnI, (-'eyion, Iv. 11. 
ddjdct (d^jekt'), V. t. [= OF. dejeter, degeter, 
dejeeter, degefAer, P. dieter =z Pr. dejetar, < L, 
ductus, pp. of tleicere, dejicere, cast down, < de, 
down, + jacere, cast, throw: aee jeft, and cf. 
dlbjeet, adject, conject, tject, etc.] If. To cast 
or throw do'wn ; direct downward. 

In sethlug water hem dejecte. 


The Austrian colours ho doth here deject 
With Uk) ftuch scorn. 

B. Jonton, Prince Henry's Barriers. 

Bomettmes she dejects her eyes In a seeming civility ; 
and many mistake in her a cunnhm for a modest look. 

F^ler, Profane State. I, 
8t. To abate; lower; diminish in force or 
amount. 

Ere long she was able, though In strength exceedingly 
dejected, to coll home her wandering senses. 

Sir P. Sidney, Arcadia, 111. 
8. To depress the spirits of ; dispirit; discou- 
rage; dishearten: now chiefly in the past parti- 
ciple used adjectively. See deeded. 
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In the midat of all my eudBavoors, there ts but one 
thought that dejeeU me. 

Sir T. Breume, Bellglo Medici, U. S. 

Nor thtiik to die dejecte my lofty mind. 

Pojte, R. of the L, v. 90. 

«=8]fn. S. To sadden, make despoudont, afliict, grieve, 
dejeotf (df-jekt*), a. [< OF. d^eet s= Up. deyecto 
= It. dejetio, < L. dejectus, pp. ; see the verb.] 
Downcast; low-spirited; wretched; dejected. 
And t, of ladles most defect and wretched, 

I'hat suck'd the Imney of his musio vows, 

Now see that noble end most sovereign reason. 

Uke sweet bells jangled, out of tune and harsh. 

Shal^., Hamlet, ill. 1. 
dejecta (df-jek'tfi), n. pi. [L., nent. pi. of de- 
jce.tus, pp. of dejicci'e, deiccre, thrown down: 
see deject.] Excrements. 

Fungi which grow on the dejecta of warm-blooded ani- 
mals, dung, feathers, Ac. l)e Bary, Fungi (trans.), p. S.’iT. 

dejectant (d6-jok'tant), a. [< d^ect + -onfi.] 
In her., same as despectant. 
dejected (de-jek'tea),p, a. 1. Thrown down; 
lying prostrate. [Rare.] — 2. Low-spirited; 
downcast; forlorn; depressed; melanoholy 
from failure, approheiision, or the like. 


That can denote me truly.' Shak'., Hamlet, 1. 2. 

H« was much dejected, and made account we would have 
killed him. H'fiitArop, 11 1st. New England, I. .'il9. 

Long, with dejected look and whine, 

To leave the hearth his dogs re)ilne. 

Seott, Marmlon, iv., Int. 
DdjSdted embowed, in her., emluiwcd with the head 
downward : said of a sorjM>nt used as a iH-aiing. Also 
etiiboweil dejected. =Byn. 2. Had, disheartened, dispirited, 
downhearted. 

dejectedly (de-jek'tod-H), adv. In a dejected 
muanor; sadly; heavily. 

The Muster's fire and courage fell: 

Dejectedly, and low, he bowed. 

Scott, L. of L. M., 1., KplI. 

dejectedneas (df-jok'ted-nes), n. 1. The state 
of being cast down; depression of spirits. — 2. 
Abjectness; meanness of spirit; lowliness. 

The text gives ft to the publican's dejectedueet, rather 
than to the Pharisee's iNiasting. Eettham, Itesolves, ii. 2. 

Thedejeefrdwessof iislavc is likewise given him (Pallbau), 
and the Ignorance of one bred up hi a desert island. 

Dryden, Oroilnds of Crit. in Tragedy. 

dejeeter (de-jek't6r), n. One who dejects or 
casts down.' 

dejection (d^-jek'shon), n, [= F. dejection = 
Kp. deyeccion = Pg. dtjeesjSo = It. dejezionc, 

< L. dejectioin-), < aijectus, pp. of dtjicere, dci- 
cerc, deject; see deject.] 1. The act of casting 
down; a casting down ; prostration. [Rare.] 

Such full-blown vanity he doth more loathe 
Thau base <f<v'ecf I'lm. B. Jotuon, Poetaster, Iiid. 

Adoration implies suhinissloii and dejection. Pearson. 

2. Depression; diminution. [Rare.] 

The effects of an alkalescent state, In any great degi'ee, 
are thirst and adeje.elion of appetite, which putrid things 
occasion more than any other. Arinilhnol, Ailments. 

3. In med.: (a) Fecal discharge; evacuation. 
(6) The matter discharged or voided ; dejecta : 
often in the plural : as, tne dejections of cholera ; 
■watery dejections. — 4. The state of being down- 
cast ; depression or lowness of spirits ; melan- 
choly. 

What liesidcs 

Of sorrow, and dejection, and despair, 

Oiir frailty can sustain, thy tidings bring. 

MiUmi, P. L., xl. .301. 

A vague d^eetton 
WelgTis down my soul. 

M. Arnold, Consolation. 
6. In astral., the house furthest removed from 
the exaltation ot a planet. =Byn. 4. Sadness, du- 
s]>ondency, glimm. 

dejectlyt (df-jekt'li), adv. [< d^eci, a., + -ly^.] 
lu a downcast manner; dejectedly. Davies. 

1 rote dejectlu, curtesied.and withdrew withont reply. 

U. Brooke, Fool of Quality, if. 237. 

dejectory (de-jek't^ri), o. l<deject + -ory.] In 
med. , having power or tending to promote e vacu- 
ations by stool : as, dejeotory medicines, 
dejectnre (df-jek'tar), n. [< d^ect + -ure.] 
In med., that which is ejected; excrement; de- 
jecta. 

dejeratet (dejte-r&t), v. i. [< L. dejerare, take 
an oath, orig. Aejurare, a form restored in LL,, 

< de + furare, swear: see jurat, jury.] To 
swear solemnly. 

dejerationt (dej - e - rit ' shonb n. [< L. d^era- 
tiohi-), LL. dtjuratio{n-), < dejerare, take an 
oath : aeudejerate.] The taking of a solemn oath. 

Doubtless with many vowa and tears and dejsmfiens he 
labours to clear his intentious to her person. 

Hall, Uomoa Hanged. 

Same as d^euner. 


' Take • de/mna of muskodel and egni 

Jf. t/iOHiMii V0W Inii. 
ddjetmer (da-2hfe-n&')» »'• [F*i prop. inf. d^i 
»er, OF df8,fcitner, de^uner,A>re^ fast, < L. dis- 
priv. + IdJ.jdunare f> F.jeAner), fast; see je- 
june. Cf. rftwe. J Breakfast : the morning meal. 
In Fi-ance it Is a midday meal, breattfaet In the English 
and American sense not being oaten, Instead of which it 
is usual to tttko, ujion awaking in the niumlug, merely a 
cup of cofieo or chocolate and o roll.- Deieuner k la 
fonrtmette (literally, breakfast wlUi the fork), a set meal 
lu the middle of the day, with meat and wine ; a luncheon. 

A form of entertalniuent much In favour with society 
was the dAjeuner <l to fourehette. The “ breakfast," al- 
ways of the most ivcherch^ description, including the 
choicest wines and every delicacy procurable, usually be- 
gan between 4.80 and 0 o’clock, and lasted for a couple of 
hours, after which dancing wasgonoi'ally kept up until one 
or two o'clock In the morning. 

Eiret year of a Silken Jteign, p. 118 . 
de jure (dg jo'rS). [L., of right or law : de,ot; 
jure, ahl. of jus (jur-), right, law: see just. Jus- 
tice.] By right; according to law. Bee de facto. 
Dekabrlstf, n. r< Russ. Dekalrri, December, + 
-ist.] Same as Decembrist. 
dAVadr aob ni (dek'a-dram), n. [< Or. HesAdpay- 
//of, worth 10 drachmas, < Aina, zs E. ten, + 
a drach- 
ma : see drach- 
ma, drachm.] 

An ancient sil- 
ver coin of the 
value of 10 
drachms, oc- i 
casiouully is- 1 
sued at Syi'ti- ! 
cuse and in ’ 
other parts of 
tlie JHellenic 
world. The 
specimen illus- 
trated weighs 
660.0 grains, 
dekanam, n. 

Bee decagram. 
dekass (dek'- 
As), n. [G., < 

Gr. dlstt, = E. 
ten, + ]j. ns 
{ass-), as: see 
as*, ace.] A 
unit of mass; 
ten asses: in 
the jwand 
duchy of Ba- 
deu equal to 5 
decigrams, or 
7.7 grains troy, 
dekastere, u. 

See derastere. 
dekiugt (do-klug'), V. t. [< de- priv. + king.] 
To dethrone; depose. 

EM|rd being thus dekinged, the emhassluriMloluyfully 
hucKlRlJainilon to the imriiament. 

Speed, Edward III., IX. *11. « 76. 
dekle, «. See deckle. 
dePf, w. A Middle English form of dealA, 
del® (del), n. [Singhalese.] Same as angili- 
wood. 

del. An abbreviation of the Latin dclinearii, 
(ho) drew it, placed after an artist’s name on a 
jiicture. 

Delabechea (del-a-bosh'^-ll), n. [NL^ named 
after the English geologist Sir H. T. De la 
Beche (1796-1^5).] A genus of trees, formed 
for the bottle-tree, now included under Ster- 
culia. See cut under bottle-tree. 
delabialize (dfi-la'bi-al-iz), v. t. ; pret. and pp. 
delabializedfVpr. delaUulicitig. [< de- priv. + 
labialize.] To deprive of or change from a' la- 
bial character. U. Sweet. 
delaceratet (d^-las'e-rat), v. f. ; pret. and pp. 
delacerated, ppr. delaecrating. [< L. delacera- 
tus, pp. of delacerare, tear to pieces (but found 
only in fig. sense ‘frustrate’) ; ef. dilaeerare, to 
tear to pieces ( > E. dilacerate), < de-, from, or di-, 
away, apart, + Incerare, tear: see lacerate.] To 
tear to pieces ; lacerate, 
delacerationt (dg-los-e-rfi'shon), n. [< L. "de- 
laceratio{n-), < delacerare, tear in pieces: see 
delacerate.] A tearing in pieces, 
delacrimatiottt (df-lak-ri-m&'shpn), n. [Also 
written delacrymaiion ; < L. delacrimatio(n-), < 
delacrimare, shed tears, < de, down, + lacri- 
mare, laorumare, weep, shed tears, < lacrima, 
laoruma, a teor: see lacrytnal.] Waterinessof 
the eyes; excessive secretion of teara; laorima- 
tion; epiphora. 

delacftauont (dfi-lak-ta'shpn), n. [< ds- priv- 
■f laotaUon.] The act of 'weaning. 
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delaine (dflte')* «• , [Short for miuUn-de^tne, 

< [<’, movaseh/M de laine, mualin of wool; see 
iiiiiMn; F. laine, < L. lana, wool,] A light tex- 
till' fabric, originally of wool, afterward more 
iMiiiiinouly of mixed materials, and frequently 
7 , 1 i 11 tc'il. See mualin-de-laine. 

delaminatioil (dS-lam-i-n&'ahon), n. [< L. de, 
un ity, + lamina, a thin plate of metal : see lam- 
],ui,"l(imination.'] A splitting apart in layers; 
n luminar dehiscence: a term specifically ap- 
i.lii-d in embryology to the splitting of a primi- 
livi ly single-layered blastoderm into two lay- 
( i s (if cells, thus producing a two-layered germ 
wiiliont invagination, emMism, or proper gas- 
ti-ulation. 

delapidatet.delapidatloiit, etc. See dilapidate, 

delapsationi (dfi-la^s&'shon), n. [< dblajpae + 
The act of falling down. 

delapset (de-la^s'h ti. i. [< L. delapaua, pp. of 
(IdM, fall or sink down, < de, down, + labi, fall : 
8(>(i ?aj)8e.] 1. To fall or slide down.— 2. To 
be transmitted by inheritance. 

Wliluh Aune derived alone, the right before all other, 
Of the delapttd crown, from Philip her fair mother. 

Drayton, Polyolhion, xxix. 

delapsionf (d§-lap'shon), n. [< L. delapaua, pp. 
of Mabi : see delapae.} A falling down ; pro- 

de^atei (de-lftt'), ti. t . ; pret. and pp. delated, ppr. 
dekiting. [=s Sp. Pg. aelatar, accuse, < ML. de- 
latarc (also contr. delare), accuse ; < L. delatus, 
)>)). of defeire, bear, carry or bring down, bring, 
give, deliver, report, announce, also, as a legal 
term, with obj. nomen, name, or later with per- 
son iiH object, indict, immeach, accuse, denounce, 

< de, down, -hjhri'e = E. bear ^ ; see de/er^.] If. 
To carry ; convey ; transmit. 


2f. To carry on ; conduct ; manage. 

UU warlike wife SemirauiU , . . 

Long ruled In liis stoad, 

Delatim/ In a tnale's attyre 
The empire new begoiiiiu. 

Warner, ADilon'i Rngland, I. 1. 
3f, To publish or spread abroad ; make public. 
When the crime is delated or notoriuua. 

der, Taylor, Rule of Conselencc, 111. 4. 
4. To bring a cliMue against ; accuse; iuforni 
against; denounce^In this sense the word is 
still used in the judicatorios of the Scottish 
Cliurch.] 

Yet, If I do It not, they may delate 

My atackneu to my patron, work me out 

Of his opinion. B. Jotuon, Volpoiie, ii. S. 


mTiisiition to lU superior, while tho superior hlmsell 
III; similarly delated to tlie provincial or tho general. _ 
Bncyc. Brit., 

delate^! (de-lat'), v. t. [< MXi. delatar^^o- 
nconsform of Ij. diiafore, dilate, extend, dilute: 
8(‘o dilate and defay^.] To allay; dilute, 
delator (de-ia't6r), n. [< delate + -erl ; equiv. 
t<i delator,'] Same as delator. 
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delator (d^l&'tor), n. [sa F. delateur ss Sp. Pg. 
Mator =s It. delatore, < L. delator, an accuser, 
informer, < delatus, pp. of dqferre, accuse : see 
delate^.] A secret or iuternsted accuser; an 
evil-disposed informer; a spy. Also spelled 
delator . 

Be deaf unto the suggestions of tale-bearers, ealnranla- 
tors, pickthank or malevolent delatore, who, while (pilot 
men sleep, sowing the tares of discord and division, dis- 
tract the traiuiutllity of ctiaiity and all friendly society. 

Sir T. Broume, Christian Morals, ii, ‘ia. 

Delatore. or political informers, encouraged by the em- 
perors, and enriched by the oouflacated proiiertlcs of tliose 
whose coiidenmatlon they had secured, rose to great inilii- 
euce. Leeky, Europ. Morals, I. 24H. 

delatorian (dol-^t6'ri-an), a. [< LIj. delatoT’i- 
M«, < L. dcfafor,an inf(jrmer; aee delator.] Of 
or pertaining to an informer or a spy; of tho 
nature of an informer. 

Delawarean (del-a-wSr'^-au), a. and n. [< 
Delaware (so called from ‘Delaware bay and 
river, named from Lord Delawarr, first colonial 
governor of Virginia, 1609-18) + -on.] I. a. 
Of or pertaining to the State of Delaware. 

n. M. A native or an inhabitant of Delaware, 
dela^l^ (d^-la'), ». [< ME. delayen, delaien, < OF, 
delaier, delayer, deleter, delear, also dellaier, des- 
laier, etc,, aiUiietj dilauer, etc., later delayer, 
F. (Ulayer = Sp. Pg. dilatar = It. dilatare, also 
(after F.)d»lajarc, < ML. dilatare {tdao (Mature), 
put off, delay, extend the time of, lit. exteu(i, 
spread out, dilate, < L. dilattw, pp. associateci 
with differre, put off, defer, > ult. E. defer^, dif- 
fer ; see dilate, defert, differ. Thus delaiff is a 
doublet of dilate, and practically of defer'^, dif- 
fer, being ult. attached to the same L. inf. 
differre. Ot.delay^.] I, truns. 1. To put off; 
defer; postpone; remit to a later time, as 
something to bo done. 

My lord delaj)elh his coming. Mat. xxiv. 48. 

Come, arc you ready? 

You love so to delay time ! tho day grows on. 

Ptetcher, Wit without Money, 111. 1. 
In vain ho may your fatal Aliscncc mourn, 

And wlsli In vain for your delay'd Return. 

Cunffrere, Iliad. 

2, To retard ; ston, detain, or binder for a time ; 
obstruct or im}>eue the course or progress of : 
as, the mail is delayed by bad roads. 

Thyrsis? whose artful atralns have oft delay'd 
'the huddling brook to liear Ids madrigal ? 

Milton, CouiUB, 1. 4114. 

When the cose is proved, and tlio lionr is come, justice 
delayed is justice dented. 

(lladetone. Might of Right, p. 272. 
To delay oredlton, in law, to Interpose olwtacles ill 
their way, with fraudulent intent to hinder collection of 
their demands, egyn. 1. To stave olf, iiostpone, adjourn, 
proci-astliiatu, protract, impede. 

II. intrans. To linger; move slowly; stop 
for a time; loiter; be dilatory. 

There are curtain bounds to tho quickness and slowness 
of the succoselon of ideas, beyond which they can neitlicr 
delay nor liasteu. ' • 


11 lit. sense ‘carriage, conveyance’), < delatm. 
Pit. of deferre, bear, carry or bring down, ac- 
cuse: medelatet.] If. Carriage; conveyaueo; 
transmission. 

The delation of light Is in an instant 

Bacon, Nat Hist., 1 209. 

Ill delation of sounds the inclosuro of them pruserveth 
(ijcin, and caiiseth them to be heard further. 

Bacon, Nat Hist 

2. Accusation or criminal information ; spe- 
cifically, interested accusation; secret or sinis- 
ter denunciation. 

A delation given In against him to the said committee — 
iiii'iuisound doctrine. 

Spalding, Hist Troubles In Scotland, II. »1. 

The ocensors were not to be liable to the charge of do- 
t'"'"'*- Milman, Latin Christianity, ii. 4. 

4clation2f (d§-l&'shqn), n. [For dilation: see 
and delay!.] Extension; delay; post- 
l’"n()ment. 

I'liis outrage mieht sufltr na delacioun, sen it was sa iier 
■Miliroaclieand to tho wallis and portis of the town. 

Beltondon, tr. of Livy. 

Although sometimes the baptlam of ohlldreii was de- 
• • and although there might be some advantages 
- "Ueii by such delation ; yet It oould not be endured tliat 
t “ .V should be sent out of the world without it. 

Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. 1886), 11. 407. 

After this Judgment there was no dotation of sulTerauce 
' >r mercy. Bemere, tr. of yrolfsarfs Chroii., 1. xxllL 


sweet now-year delaying long , 

Thou (loest expectant nature wrong ; 

Delaying loug, delay no more. 

Tennyson, In Mcmuriani, Ixxxiil. 

Tlie wheeling moth delaying to be dead 

Within the taper's flame 

William Morris, Earthly Taradlse, III. 140. 
delay! (df-lS'), w. [< ME. delay, < OF. delai, 
delay, dilai, diUtis, P. delai, in., OF. also delaie, 
f., = It. dilata, f., delay; from the verb.] 1. 
A putting off ; a deferring ; an extension of the 
time; postponement; procrastination: as, tho 
delay of trial. 

And thus he seld wtthoiite luoro dday. 

Oenerydee (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 441. 
All delays are dangerous in war. 

Dryden, Tyrannic Love, i. 1. 
O love, why makeet thou delay f 
Idle comes not till thou comest. 

William Morris, Earthly Paradise, II. 182. 
2. A lingering; loitering; stay; hindrance to 
progress. 

Hie government ought to be settled without the delay 
of a day. Macaulay. 

delay’ll (de-lfi')* v. t. [< P. delayer, dilute, mix 
with water, spin out a discourse, = Pr, deale- 
ffuar sa It. dil^mre, dilute, < ML. ^dialiguare, 
*diliquare, the same, with slightlydifferent pre- 
fix (ais-, di-, instead of de-), as L. deli^uare, also 
delicare, clarify a liquid by straining it, < de, off, 
•4- liquare, liquefy: see deliquateMqvate, litjnid. 
Appar. more or less associated, erroneously, 
witn delay! (OP. delayer, etc.), delates (which, 
though equiv. in sense to delay^, is prop, a form 
of dime), dilate, and with aUayf, allay^.] To 
alloy; dUute; temper; soften; iroaken. 


Wine delayed and mixed with water. 

Those dreadful! flames she also found detayd 
And quenched quite like a coiuumed torch. 

Siwneer, F. Q., HI- xH. 42. 
delasrable (ds-la'a-bl), a. [< delay + -able.] 
C!apaV)lo of delay or of being delayed. Daviee. 

Law thus divisible, (luUateahle, and delauaHe, is lieconie 
a greater grievance tlian all tliut it was intended to w- 
dress. H. Brooke, Koul of Quality, I. 2&0. 

delayed! (d9-lad'), p. a. [Pp. of delays, v.] 
Mixed; alloyed; diluted. 

f it a durke broWi 

- _ , , delayed gold. 

Holland, tr. of Camden's Brit., p. 476. 

delayer (de-lfi'6r), «. l. One who lingers or 
loiters ; a procrastinator. 

Quintus Vabius ... Is often times called of them (tha 
Romans] Kaliliis Cunctator : that is to say, the tarrier or 
delayer. Sir T. Elyol, The Govornoor, I. 83. 

2. One who or that which causes delay ; one 
who hinders or obstructs. 

Oppressor of nobles, sullen, and a delayer of justice. 

Swi/t, Cliariiftcr of Hen. II. 
delayingly (df-l&'iug-li), adv. In a manner so 
us to delay or detain. 

And yet she held him on delayingly, 

With niBiiy a srarcc-betlevalilu excuse. 

Tennyton, Rnooh Arden. 

delaymentt (de-la'ment), «. [< ME. delaye- 
vtent, < OF. deluiemdnt, delayement, deleement, 
etc., < delaicr, delay, -h -»»e»l.] A lingering; 
stay; delay; loitering. 

He made no delayement. 

But goutti home In all hie. 

(Jower, Conf. Aniant., IV. 

del credere (did kred'e-ro). [It., lit. of be- 
lief or trust: del, contr. of do it, of tho (L. de, 
of, illc, he, tliat); credere, < L, credere, believe: 
sen credit.] An Italian mercantile phrase, 
similar in import to the English yuaranty or 
the Scotch warrandice, it is usod amung merchants 
to (“xpress tile obligation undertaken by a factor, broker, 
or iiiercaiitilu agent, when he lieconies IhiiiihI not only 
to transact sales or oilier business for his eonstitiient, but 
also to guarantee tlie solvency of the pewoiis with whom 
lie contrarts.— Del credere commission, the increased 
cuinpensation paid or due to u factor or agent uu such 
an account. 

d®le!t, n. and v. A Middle English form of fteall . 
dele'-^t, n. An obsolete fonn of dellt, 
dele^ (de'lc), V. t. [L. dele, impv. of delere, 
blot out, efface: sco delete.] Take out; re- 
move : a word used in proof-reading as a direc- 
tion to priuters to remove a superiluous letter 
or worcl, and usually expressed by its initial 
letter in tho distinctive script form or some 
variation of it. 

deleble, delible (dol'e-bl, -i-bl), a. [= P. ddltf- 
bile = Sp. deleble == Pg. delevcl = It. delehile, < 
L. delebuia, < dclcrc, blot out: see delete. Cf. 
indelible.] That can be blotted out or erased. 
[Rare.] 

Hu tliat cun fliul of Ids heart to destriiy the deleble Im- 
ago of God Would, If it lay In his uower, duatroy God 
himself. Dr. II. More, Notes on t'sychozuia. 

Various Is thu use thereof Iblaek-Iead], ... for pons, 
so iisefiill fur scholars to note the rcmarkables they read, 
with an impression easily delriils wttliuiit prejiullce to the 
book. Puller, Worthies, Cumberlaud. 


itsdcleclaiitlifi/totheeye. Contemporary Bev., .VLIX.827. 

delectable (d9-lek'ta-bl), a. [(The ME. form 
was deniable, q. v., OF. deUtable) = F. dilee- 
table s= Sp. deleitablc = Pg, dclcitavel = It. dclet- 
tabile, < L. delectabilis, delightful, < delectare, de- 
light; BOO delight.] Delightful, especially to 
any of the senses ; highly pleasing; charmmg; 
affording great enjoyment or pleasure : as, “ ete- 
lectable bowers,” Qi/artes, To P. Fletcher. 

Wo are of onr own accord apt enough to give enter- 
tainment to things delectable. 

Hooker, Eccles. Polity, v. 72. 

Tlielv most resounding denunciation thundered against 
tho enormity of allowing the rieli precedence in catclilng 


Into these inediieval cities which the May sii.. ... 

away — a certain delectable depth of local color, ai 
cesa of diisklneas and decay, 

H. James, Jr., Trans. Sketches, p. 218. 

deleotableneSB (dtVlek'^-bl-nes), n. Delight- 
fulness ; tho quality of imparting pleasure. 

Full of delectableness and pleasantness. Barret. 

delectably (de-lok'ta-bli), ade. in a deleota- 
ble manner; delightrully ; charmingly. 

Of myrrh, baw.me, and aloes they delectably smeU. 

Bp. Bale, Ou Revelations, iL, si«. A vil. 
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dAlootote (df-lek't&t), t'* t . ; pet. and pp. de- 
lectated, ppr. dckctating. [< L. tleleclatus, pp, 
of deleetare =s It. delcttare, dilettare s= Hp. Pg. 
deloitar = P. (Ulectrr, OF. tlellter (> ME. 
liten, E. ddiffht), dcsligbt: soo delight.'i To 
please or charm, as the senses; render deleota- 
Dle; delight. 

delectation (de-lok-ta'shou), n, [= F. ddiecta- 
tion = Hp. dvMtacion = Pg. deleita^do ss It. de- 
le ttasionc, < L. delectatio{n\ < deleetare, please, 
deliglit: see delectate.} Oreat pleasure, par- 
ticularly of the senses; delight. 

*• I fiiHure you, M aider Kapliacl " (quoth 1), “ I took gi-eat 
delfctation iii lioariiiu you : all tilings that you said wuro 
■poken so wittily anil so ulcasantly." 

Sir T. ilorr, Utotiia (tr. Iiy Aoblnson), 1. 

Poesy servoth amt eouferrelli to luaguaulmlty, morality, 
•nd to dtUctatimi, 

bacon, Advancement of Learning, ii. 142. 

At the very moment, however, of tlieae delectations, a 
meeting was held at Hrussols of men wliuse minds were 
occupied with sterner stuff than sugar -work. 

Motley, Duteli Republic, I. 492. 

delectus persona (de-iek'tus psr-so'ne). [L., 
the choice of a person: delectus, a choice, < 
deligere, pp, delectus, choose out, select, < de, 
from, + logcre, pick, choose ; persona, gen. of 
persona, a person: sen person,'] In Um, the 
choice or selection, either express or implied, 
of a particular individual, Viy reason of some 
personal qualification; particularly, the right 
to choose partners in hiisiiiess; the regulation 
which prevents a now partner from being ad- 
mitted into n firm against the will of any mem- 
ber of it. 

dolegacyt (dd'o-ga-si), n. [< delega{le) + -eg.] 
1. The act of delegating, or the state of being 
delegated. 

By way of ficlenaey or grand oummisalon. 

balnyh. Hist. World, v. 2. 
8 . A number of persons delegated; a delega- 
tion. 


Before uny suit lK>gin, tlio plaintlffc sliall have his com- 
plaint approved by a set deleyaey to timt purpose. 

burton, Anat. of Mel., To tlie Header, 
dolegate (del'S-gat), V, t,: Jirot. and pp. dele- 
gated, ppr. delegating, [v L. delegatus, pp. of 
delegare (> It. delegare as Sp. Pg. delegar = 
F. d^Uguer), send, assign, depute, appoint, < 
de, from, + legnre, send, depute^ appoint: see 
legate.] 1. To depute; appropriately, to send 
with power to transact business as a represen- 
tative: as, he was delegated to the convention. 
— 3. Tointnist; commit; deliver to another's 
oaro and management: as, to delegate author- 
ity or power to a representative. 

Wo can protend to no furtlier jurisdiction tliaii what 
he has dflcyatcd to u*. Decay o/ ChrUlian Piety. 

Let him deleyale to others the costly courtesies and 
decorations of social life. b’merson. Conduct of Life. 

The Iliad allows tliat It was usual for a Greek king to 
delegate to Ids liuir the duty of ciminianding his troops. 

It. Speticer, I'rlu. of Soclol,, % 618. 

delegate (der(i-gat), a. and n. [= P. dMegu6 
s Sp. Pg. delegado = It. dclegato, i L. delegatus, 
pp. : see the verb.] I. a, Deputed ; commis- 
sioned or sent to act for or represent another. 

Princes In judgment, and tlieir delegate hidges, must 
Judge tile causes of all persons uprightly and impartially. 

Jer. Taylor. 

n. n. 1. A person appointed and sent by 
another or by others, with power to transact 
business as his or their representative ; a dep- 
uty ; a commissioner ; an attorney. 

Legates and delegatee with vhiwci-b from hell. 

Cowper, £x])ostulation. 

Conscience speaks not as a solltarj', imlepeiidont guide, 
but as tiic delegate of a lilglier Legislator. 

Vlutnuing, I'crfect Life, p. 0. 

In genera], soldiers who should form tlieniselves into 
political chilis, elect delegatee, and pass resolutions on 
nigh questions of state, would soon break loose from all 
control. Macaulay. 

Specifically — 2. In the United States: {a) A 
person elected or appointed to represent a Ter- 
ritory in Congress, as distinguisned from the 
represontatives of States, -me territorial dologatcs 
have seats in the House of Representatives and salaries 
like other memliers, may speak, offer inottous, etc., and 
bo appointed on certain eommtttees, but may not vote, 
(ft) A person sent with representative powers 
to a convention, conference, or other assembly 
for nomination of officers, or for drafting or 
altering a constitution, or for the transaction 
of the business of the orgauixatiou which such 
^rsons collectively represent. — 3, In Groat 
Britain : (a) A commissioner formerly appoint- 
ed by the crown, under the great seal, to bear 
aud determine appeals from the ecolesiastical 


courts, (ft) One of a committee chosen the 
house of convocation in the University of Ox- 
ford, with power to act.— 4. A layman appoint- 
ed to attend an ecelesiastieal eounoil — Oonrt of 
Delegates, furmerly, in England, the great court of ap- 
jieol fn eucleslostlcal causes and from tlic decisions of the 
admiralty court ; so called because the judges were dele- 
gated or aptiolntud by the crown under the great seal. 
This uiiurt Is now abolished, and Its powers ana functions 
are transferred to the sovereign in oonncll. Also called 
Cmnmieeion of J>2n/a(<w.— House Of Delegates, in tlie 
United States: (a) The lower houso of the Oeneral Assem- 
bly in Vfrginl^ West Vii-ginia, and Maryland, formerly 
called Houee qf Burgeeeee. (6) The lower house of the 
Genera] Convention of the Protestant Eplsoopai Cburoii 
(In full, House qf Clerical and Lay Delegatee). 

delegated (dere-gft-ted), p. a. 1. Deputed; 
sent with authority to act for another; ap- 
pointed. 

Delegated Spirits comfort fetch 
To her from iielghts tliat Reason may not win. 

Wordetvorih, Sonnets, ill. 86. 

2. Intruatod; committed; held by Bubstitution. 
Whoso delegated cruelty surpasses 
The worst acts of one oiiergetle master. 

Byron, Sardanapalns, 1. 2. 

falthfuiness to conviction and all delegated trust. 

Theodore Parker, Historic Americans. 

Tho system of provinces, of dependencies, of territories 
which cannot lie brought Into the general system of gov- 
ernment, which need to he administered by some siiecial 
delegated power, seems to me to lie vicious in Idea. 

' K. A. Freeman, Amer. Leets., p. 849. 
Delegated Jurlediotlon, in .Scots lam, jurisdiction which 
is communicated by a Judge to another who acts hi his 
name, called a depute or deputy : contradistinguished from 
proper jurisdiction. 

delegation (del-^ga'slion), n. [= P. ddUga- 
tion s= Hp, delegation = Pg. delega^&o s= It. dele- 
gazione, < L. delegatio{n-), < delegare, depute : 
800 delegate.] 1. A sending or deputing; tho 
act of putting in commisBiou, or investing with 
authority to act for another ; the appointment 
of a (lelogate. 

Tlie duties of rellgluii cannot lie performed by delegation. 

S. MiUee. 

These only held their power by delegation from the peo- 
ple. brougham. 

Blit of all tlie exiierlments In delegation to which the 
spiritual Jiirlsdlctlun of the English Crown has been sub- 
most unhappy was tlie first --the Vicar-Gen- 
Tliumas Crumwel. 

if. H’. Dtason, Hist. Church of Eng., Iv. 
2. A person or body of persona deputed to act 
for another or for others ; specifically, in the 
United States, the whole body of men who 
represent a single district or State in a repre- 
sentative assembly.— 8. In Austria-Hungary, 
one of two bodies suraraoued annually by the 
emperor to le^slate on matters pertaining to 
tho whole empire, one delegatlun 1» chosen by the 
Austi'laii Keichsratli, the other by the Hungarian Reiclis- 
tog, and each consisU of sixty members. 

4. In civil law, the act by which a debtor, in 
order to bo freed from his debt, offers in his 
stead to tho creditor another person, who binds 
himself for the debt. Tim delegation Is said to bo 
perfect when the dclegaling deiitor is diseliargeil by his 
creditor, imiierfect when the creditor retains ills rights 
against hU original debtor. 

6. In French usage, a share certificate. — 0. In 
bankingi an informal and non-negotiable letter 
employed by bankers for the transfer of a debt 
or credit. 

delegatoryf (dors-ga-to-ri), a. [< delegate + 
-orv-] Holding a delegated or dependent po- 
sition. 

SomejMiliUquoifefejraCorpSclpio . . . they would single 
forth, if It might liee, whom they might depose when they 
list, If he should begin to tyranizo. 

Nashe, Lenten 8tuffe(Harl. Mlsc., VI. 170). 
delenda (d^-len'd&), n. pi. [L., neut. pi. of 
delendus, ger, of elelefc, olot out; see delete.] 
Things to be erased or blotted out. 
delendung, n. Hame as delundung. 
delenlfl^f (del-f-nif 'i-kal), a. [< L. delenifious, 
soothing, < aclenire, soothe, soften (< de + lenire, 
soften: see lenient), + -ficus, < fucere, make,] 
Having the virtue to ease or assuage pain. 
Delesserla (del-e-se'rl-jl), n. [NL., named af- 
ter Benjamin Delesaeri (1773-1847), a French 
botanical amateur.] A genus of red marine 
algae {Floridm), ha^ng delicate, rosy-red leaf- 
like fronds, which wre laoiniate or branched and 
have a central vein, usually with lateral veinlets. 

The tetrosiKircs ore produced in spots on tiie frond. Elfty 
or more species are known, distributed all over the world ; 
five occur on the shores of the British Isles, and three 
on the eastern coast of the United States, 
delessite (df-les'it), n. [After the French 
mineralogist Deksse,] A feimginons ohloritio 
mineral of a dark-men color, ooonrring in cav- 
itiea in amygdaloid. 
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delete (df-ldt'), v. t . ; pret. and pp. Meted, ppr 
deleting. [< L. deletm, pp. of delere, blot cuL 
abolish, destroy, perhaps < de, away, -f 
an assumed verb related to linere, smear 
erase : see liniment. In another view, L. detm 
s= Gr. dt/Madai, hurt, damage, spoil, waste : aee 
deleterioM.] To blot out ; expunge ; erase. 

I stand ready with a peiiull in one hand and a spnniie 
in the other, to add, alter, insert, expunge, euloigc, umi 
delstc, according to better information. 

Fuller, General Worthies, xw. 

I have . . . inserted eleven stanzas which do not appear 

In .Sir Walter Scott’s version, and deleted eight. 

r. M. Aytuun. 


It was not ill] 1879 that they (the German soeialisui 
were provoked by the persecutions to wliloh they were 
subjected by the Gorman Oovemmeiit, to delete from tlielr 
statutes the qualitlcatlou of seeking their ends by IcksI 
means. Mae, Contemp. Socialism, p. 21,3. 

deleterious (del-f-td'ri-us), a. r= F. dekkrc =, 
Hp. delttereo= Pg. It. deleterio, < ML. *deleterius, 
< Gr. 6t/7\7iTi)piu(, noxious, deleterious, < dyh/rf/p, 
a destroyer, < 6r]\ela0ai, hurt, damage, spoil, 
waste.] 1. Having the quality of destroying 
life ; noxious ; poisonous : as, a deleterious plant. 

In some places, those plants which are entirely poison- 
ous at home lose tlieir deleterious quality by heiiig carried 
abroait. Goldsmith, Citizen of the l^rld, xc. 


2. Hurtful in character or quality; injurious; 
pernicious ; mischievous ; unwholesome : as, a 
deleterious practice ; deleterious food. 

'Tig pity wine sliould be so deleterious, 

For tea and coffee leave us much more serious. 

Byrnn, Don Juan, Iv. 52. 
Pi'obably no single Influence has had so deleterious an 
effect upon the physique of the rapidly civilized peoples 
as clothing. Pop. Hci. Mo., XXVI. 285. 

deleterioUBl7(doI-f-te'ri-us>li), adv. In a dele- 
terious manner; injuriously. 
deleteiiousnoBS (del-f -tft ^i-us-nos), n. Thu 
quality or state of being deleterious or hurt- 

deleteryt (del'f-ter-i), «. and n. [< ML. *dele- 
terius.s Gr. Sr/Xr/r^/fHOf, deleterious: see delete- 
rious^ I. a. Destructive; poisonous. 

Doctor upldemick, 

. . . stor’d wltll deleter^ nied’eines, 

(Whicli whosoever took Is dead since). 

S. butler, Hudibras, I. 2. 
n. n. [< ML. deleterium, < Gr. inKirr^piav (sc. 
^pftaKov), a poison, neut. of ^h)Ti)pio('. see I.] 
Anything that destroys ; a destructive agent. 

Such oi-gumeuts in general, and remedies in particular, 
whicli are apt to become deleteries to tlie sin, and to abate 
the temptattuii. Jer, Taylor, Works (ed. 1885), 1. 110. 

deletion (df-le'shon), n. [< L. delet%o{n-), < de- 
lete, delete: see Hektc.] 1. Tho act of delet- 
ing, blotting out, or erasing. — 2. erasure; 

a word or passage deleted. 

•Some deletions, found nucessary in consequence of the 
unexpected length to wliich tlie article extended, have 
licon restored. iStr IF. Hamilton. 


3.4iA blotting out, as of an object; oblitera- 
tion; suppression; extinction. 

Tlie great extermination of the Jewlsli nation, and tlieir 
total deletion from heing God’s people, was foretold iiy 
Christ. Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. I»i6). 1. 827. 

We should In vain look for an example in the Spanish 
deportation or deletion of tlie Moora 

Jefferson, Autohiog., p. 40. 

The lietter the man and the Holder his purposes, tlie 
more will lie lie tempted to regret the extfnctlon of Iii> 
Iiowora and the deletion of his iiersonallty. 

b. L. Stevenson, Ordered South. 


deletitioUB (dol-e-tish'us), a. [< LL. deletitim, 
prop, deleticius, < L. (Mere, erase: see delete.] 
From which anything has been or may bo 
erased : applied to paper. 
deleti'Ve (af-lS'tiv), a. [< delete + -ive.] Per- 
taining to deletion; deleting or erasing. • 
deletoiT (del'^-tp-i-i), n. [< delete + -ory.] 
That wliich erases or blots out. 


Confession . . . was most certainly intended as a dele- 
tory of sin. Jer. Taylor, Dlss. from Fopery, 11. S ’2- 

Del6-''Wiliet, «. A kind of wine, perhaps a spe- 
cies of Rhenish : possibly so called from being 
imported at Deal, England. Also Deal-wine, 

Do not look for Paracelsus’ man among them, that he 
promised you out of white Iiread and Dele-teine. 

B, Jonson, Meraury Vindicated, vli. 26.'i. 


tU, a quarry, a grave, 
i{f, a ditch, digging, 
' ’ ,] If. AnytbiiiK 


delf 1 (delf). B. [< ME. , 

< AS. daff, a ditch, ge-de\ 

< delf an, dig, delve : see de,. 
made by delving or digging; a mine, quarry, 
pit, diton, channel, etc. 

Make a delf with hande an handluU lonm, 

And doone the polnte thre greynea thenn doo. 

PaUMiue, Husbondrie (E. E. T. S.X P- 
Some lesser delfs, the futtiitaiii's bottom sounding, 
Dnw out tlie baaer ttreams the epriiige annoying. „ 
FMMier, fui^e lalaud, ill 13- 



2 Aoatoh-waterdfain; in a sea-embaokment, 
till! drain on the landward side. Also improper- 
Iv written delph. — 8. A bod of coal or of iron- 
s'toijo. [Forest of Dean and Lancashire coal- 
ji,. Ills, Eng.] — 4. In he}\, a square supposed to 
rriii esent a sod of turf used as a bearing. It 
IS (luo of the so-called abatements of honor, 
iLiid as such is modern and false heraldry. See 
ahntcment, 8 . 

delf delft (delf, delft), n, [Also written delph ; 
prop, delft! short for Delftware, named from 
Ddft in the Netherlands, whence such earthon- 
witro was first or most commonly brought to 
England.] Delftware. See troreS. 
delftmt, «• See delphin. 

Delhi sore. Same as Aleppo ulcer (which see, 
under ulcer). 

Delian (dd'li-an), a. [< L. Delius, < Qr. A//Lof, 
portaining to Delos, < De'^'S.] Of or per- 

taining to Delos, a small island in the .^geau 
sea, the reputed birthplace of Apollo and Ar- 
t^’iuis (Diana), and the seat in antiquity of one 
of the most famous sanctuaries of Apollo. — 
Delian Apollo. a«e Apoito. —Delian problem, theurub. 
leiii of the duplication o( the cul>e— that la, of fliiolus a 
ciilie having double the volume of a given cube : ao called, 
it was anid, becnuao the oracle of Deloa told the Athenlana 
that a iieatUuuco would cease when they hod doubled the 
altar of Apollo, this altar being cubical. See duplieation. 
delibatet(del'i-bat), v, t, [< L. dclibatus, pp. 
of delibare (> It. delibare =s Pg. delibar), take of, 
taste, < de, fro^ -f- libare. taste, sip, pour out : 
see Zfiariow.] To taste ; take a sip of. 

When he has travell'd and ddlbated the French and the 
.Spaiiiah. Martnion, Antiquary, 111. 

delibation (del-i-ba'shon), w. [< L. (lelibatio(n-), 
< delibare, taste : see dclibate.'] A taste ; a 
skimming of the surface. 

What they |X«Sdg<voi] were, our conmientatora do not 
so fully inform us ; nor can it be understood without some 
dtlibaUon of Jewish antiquity. 

J. M«de, Discourses (1642), p. 82. 
delibert, r. i. [OSo. also deliver, delyver; ME. 
delibercH, < OF. deliberer, F. ddibdrer, < L. de- 
liberare, deliberate ; see deliberate.'] To delib- 
erate; resolve. 

Kov which he gau lUliherrn for the besto 

Tliat ... he wulde lat hem graiinte what hem Ilste. 

Chaucer, Troilus, Iv. 189. 
deliberate (d9-lib'e-rat), t>. ; prot. and pp. do- 
■ liberated, ppr. deliboruting. [< L. dcUberatus, 
pp. of detioerare (> It. aeliberarc =s Pr. Sp. 
Pg. ddiberar = F. diUb4rer), consider, weigh 
well, < de + *liberarc, librare, weigh, < "libera, 
libra, a balance: see librate.] I, trans. To 
weigh in the mind; ♦eigh the arguments or 
considerations for and against; think or refiect 
upon; consider. 

Surprised 
ail answer. 

King Ferdinand held a council of war at Cordova, 
where it was deliberated what was to bo done with Al- 
haina. Iruiiig, Qranada, p. («. 

.n. intrana. 1. To think carefully or atten- 
tively; consider and examine the reasons for 
and against a proposition ; estimate the weight 
or force of arguments, or tho probable conse- 
quences of an action, in order to a choice or 
decision ; reflect carefully upon what is to be 
done; consider. 

At such times os wo are to deliberate for ourselves, the 
freer our minds are from all distempered affections, tho 
souinier and better is our Judgment, 

hooker, Eccles. Polity, Iv. 0. 
Kings commonly link themselves, as It were, in a nup- 
tial iKUid, to their council, ami deliberate and communi- 
cate wltli them. Bacon, Political Fables, Hi., Expl. 

Hence to “ponder” Is to think over a subject without 
tile test of a proper experiment, wlille to deliberate Im- 
plies an accuracy like that which results from the use of 
a i>alr of jcftles. S. S. Haldeinan, Etymology, p. 28. 

2. More loosely, to pause and consider; stop 
to reflect. 

When love once pleads admission to our hearts 

(In spite of all the virtue wo can Imast), 

The wonuiu tliat deliberatei is lost 

Addison, Cato, Iv. 1. 
~Syn. 1, To ponder, cogitate, reflect, debate, think, modi- 
tate ruminate, rouse. 

ieliberate (df-lib'e-rftt), a. [< L. deliberatus, 
}'p.: see the verb'.] '1. Weighing facts and 
arguments with a view to a choice or decision; 
carefully considering the probable conso- 
quenoes of an action; circumspect; careful 
tmd slow in deciding : applied to persons. 

O these deliberate fools 1 when they do choose, 

They have the wisdom by their wit to lose. 

Shak., M. of V., IL 9. 
2. Formed or done with careful oonsideration 
<tQd full intention ; well weighed or considered ; 
not sudden er rash: applied to thoughts or acts: 
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as, a deliberate opinion; a deliberate purpose; 
a deliberate falsehood. 

Instead of rage. 

Deliberate valour breathed, Arm, and unmoved 
With dread of death to flight or foul retreat. 

Milton, T. L., I. 664. 


3. Characterized by slowness in decision t 
action; slow. 

Sertsa Uenghel having left all his baggage on the other 
side, and passed the river, drew up his army In the same 
deliberate manner in which he had crossed the Marub, and 
formed optiosite to the basha. 

Bruce, Source of the Nile, II. 232. 

His enunciation was so deliberate. ITtVf. 

^ thoughtful. 


„ (dfi-lib'e-rit-li), adv. 1. With 

careful consideration or deiilMration; with full 
intent; not hastily or carelessly: as, a deliber- 
ately formed purpose. 

Orchards which had tieen planted many years before 
were deliberately cut down. 

Leeky, Eng. In 18th Cent., xiv. 

What would be thought of cue who, for the sake of a 
sweet fruit, should deliberately run the risk of bringing 
a plague uiiun his family and his neighbours? 

\r. K. Clifford, Lectures, II. 184. 

2. With slowness or deliberation. 

I acquire dtdiberately Iwth knowledge and liking : the 
acquisition grows into roy brain, and the sentiment into 
my breast. Charlotte Bronte, Shirley, xxvll. 

deliberateness (dg-lib'e-rat-nes), n. l. Care- 
ful reflection or consideration ; circumspection ; 
due attention to tho arguments for and against ; 
caution. 

Ttiey would not stay the ripening and season of coun- 
sels, or tho fair produotlon of acts. In tho order, gravity 
and deliber at trims befitting a parliament. Bikon Basilike. 

He would give the lords no more than tho temporary 
veto required to insure deliberateness tu action. 

The American, VIII. 277. 

2. Slowness in decision or action, 
dellberater, deliherator (de-iib'e-ra-t6r, -tor). 
n. [= It. aeliberatore, < L. aeliberator, < delibc- 
rare, deliberate: see deliberate.] One who de- 
liberates. 

The dull and unfeeling deliberators of questluiu on 
which a good heart and understandtiig can intuitively 
decide. V. Knox, Essays, exxxiii. 

deliberation (d^lib-o-ra'shon), n, [< ME. dc- 
liheracioH, < OF. deliieration, P. deliberation = 
Pr. dcliberacio = 8p. delibcracion = Pg. delihe- 
racdo = It. deliberasione, < L. delibcratio{n-), < 
dvlibcrarc, deliberuto : see deliberate.] 1. The 
act of deliberating; tho act of weighing and 
examining conflicting reasons or principles; 
consideration ; mature reflection. 

And [HI tho dotiio of yche dede wore demyt before. 

To grepo at the begynnyng, what may grow after ; 
lo serche it full sucriy, aixl so to the ehdo, 

With due deleberacion for doutls of Angur ; 

Who shuld tiostely on bond an heuy charge take? 

Destruction of Troy (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 2467. 
But whom do I advise? The fashion-led. 

The liicurrigilily wrong, the deaf, the dead, 

Wlium care ami cool deliberation suit 
Not better much than spectacles a lirute. 

Cowper, Tirocinium. 

As motives conflict and the evils of hasty action recur 
to the mind, deliberation succeeds to nieru invention and 
design. J. Word, Encyc. Brit., XX. 85. 

2. Mutual discussion and examination of the 
reasons fur and against a measure : as, the dc- 
liberations of a legislative body or a council. 

They would do well to exclude from their deliberations 
members of the House who had proved themselves un- 
worthy of their position. Nineteenth Century, XXI. 120. 

3. Slowness in decision or action : as, he spoke 
with the greatest deliberation, 

Hee is one that will not hastily runne into error, for hce 
trnds with great deliberation, and hbi ludgment consists 
much in his pace. 

Bp. Marie, MioiXM;ogmographie, An Aldennan. 

We spent our time In viewing Uie Ceremonies practis'd 
by the Isktins at this Festival, and in visiting the several 
holy places ; all which we had opportunity to survey with 
os much freedom and deliberation as wo pleased. 

Maundrell, Aleppo to Jerusalem, p. 68. 

4. In criminal law, reflection, however brief, 
upon the aot before committing it ; fixed and 
determined purpose, as distinguished from sud- 
den impulse, a Syn. 1 ami 3. Thoughtfulness, medita- 
tion, co^tation, circumspection, wariness, caution, cool- 
ness, prudence.— S. Consultation, oonferenoe. 

delib«rativ« (df-libYra-tiv), a. and ». [= F. 
^libera^ a= Sp. Pg. It. deliberaUvo, < L. deli- 
beratwus, < deliberare, deliberate: see deliber- 
ate.] La. 1. Pertaining to deliberation or 
meditation ; consisting of or used in discussion ; 
argxunentative : reasoning: as, a deUberative 
judgment or opuion ; territorial delegates have 
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a deliberative voice in Congress (that is, a right 
to engage in debate, though not to vote). 

An oration deliberatiue is a meane whereby we doe per- 
swade, entreato, or rebuke, exhorte, or dchorte, commende, 
or comfortc any man. 

Sir T. Wilson, Art of Rhetoric (16M), p. 29. 
2. Characterized by deliberation; proceeding 
from or acting by deliberation, especially by 
formal discussion: as, delthdraflvc thought; the 
legislature is a deliberative body. 

Congress is, properly, a deliberative corps ; and it forgets 
itself when It attempts to play the executive. 

A. Uamilton, Works, 1. 164. 

Mr. Riley took a pinch of snuff, and kept Mr. TuUlvw 
in suspeiiso by a silence that seamed deliberative. 

George Mtiot, Mill on the Floss, 1. 1. 
Deliberative oratory, in rhet, that department of ora- 
tfiry which comprises orations designed to disciiss a course 
of action and ailvise It or dissuade from it ; especially, ora- 
tory used in dellberatlvo assemblies ; parliamentary, con- 
gressional, or political oratory. 

n. n. If. A discourse in which a question is 
discussed or weighed and examined. 

In deliberatives, the point is, what is evil ; and of good, 
what is greater ; and of evil, what Is less. 

Baeon, Colours of Good and Evil. 
2. In rhet., the art of proving a thing and oon- 
vinoiug others of its truth, in order to persuade 
them to adopt it ; the art of persuasion, 
deliberatively (de-lib'e-ra-tiv-li), adv. In a 
deliberative manner; by deliberation. 

None but tho thanes or nobility wore considered as ne- 
cessary constituent parts of this assembly, al least while 
it acted deliberatively. Burke, Ahridg. of Eng. Hist., H. 7. 

deliberator, n. See dcliberater. 
dellble, a. See delcble. 
delibrationt (del-i-bra'shqn). n. [< L. de, down . 
+ libraUo(n^, a leveling, < librare, balance, 
level: see libralion.] A weighing down, as of 
one pan of a balance. Sir T. Browne, 


,e quality c „ 
delicate. Specifically — 2. Exquisite agroeable- 
ncBS to the sense of taste or some other sense; 
refined pleasantness; daintiness: as, delicacy 
of flavor or of odor. 

On hospitable thoughts Intent 
What choice to choose for delicacy best. 

Milton, P. L., V. 888. 

Be not troublesome to thyself or others in the choice of 
thy meats or the delicacy of thy sauces. Jer. Taylor, 

3. Something that delights the senses, partic- 
ularly the sense of taste ; a dainty : as, the deli- 
cacies of tho table. 
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Walks, and the ni 

4. Pleasing fineness or refinement of detail; 
minute perfection in any characteristic qual- 
ity, as form, texture, tint, tenuity, finish, ad- 
justment, etc. : ns, the delicacy of the skin or 
of a fabric; delicacy of contour; the delicacy of 
a thread or of a watch-spring. 

Van Dyck has even excelled him In the delicaeu of hla 
colouring. Dryden. 

5. That which is refined or the result of refine- 
ment, especially of the senses ; a refinement. 

Moxart is certainly the composer who had tho surest in- 
sttiict for tho delicacies of his art. 

Helmholtz, Sensations of Tone (trans.), II. xH. 339. 
0. Nioeness; critioalness ; eqnivocalness ; the 
condition of ret^uiring care or caution : as, the 
dclicMt^ of a point or question ; the delicaci/ of 
a surgical operation. — 7. Nicety of perception ; 
exquisite sensitiveness or acuteness, physical 
or mental; exquisiteness; fineness: as, delicacy 
of touch or of observation; delicacy of wit. 

Some people are subject to a certain delicacy of passion, 
which makes them extremely sensible to all the accidents 
of life, and gives them a lively joy upon every proaperons 
event, as well as a piercing grief when tliey meet with 
misfortunes and adversity. Hume, Essays, i. 

8. Acute or nice discrimination as to what is 
pleasing or unpldasing; hence, a refined per- 
ception of beauty and deformity, or the faculty 
of such perception ; critical refinement of taste; 
fastidiousness. 

That Augustan delieem of taste which ta the boost of the 
great piiblie schools of England. Macaulay, 

9. Civility or noliteness proceeding from a nice 
observance of propriety; the quality manifest- 
ed in care to avoid offense or what may cause 
distress or embarrassment; freedom from gross- 
mess. as, delicacy of behavior or feeling. 

IUm delicacy is affsetation, not potltuiias 
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Trae dttieaeu . . . exhibit* itself most slaniflonutly In 
little tbinif*. Mary Ilowitt. 

10. Setmitive reluctance ; inoilost or consider- 
ate hesitation; timidity or diffidouce due to 
refined feeling: as, I reel a gi-eot delicacy in 
approaching such a subject. 

Anil iliiy by ilny »lic tlioiiaht to tell Oeraiiit, 

Uut could nut out of bashful delieoey. 

Tcnny»un, Oeraiiit, 

11. Tenderness, ns of the constitution; sus- 
ceptibility to disease ; physical sensitiveness. 

An air of robuiitnosa and atrmiKth in very prejudicial to 
Iwauty. An uppcurance of delicacy, and even of fraffility, 
is almost essential U» It. ilurke, Hiibllmo and Beautiful. 

.She had hecii in feeble health ever since we left, and 
her IncreasInK'fe/icnci/ was lieKiniitiiff to alarm her friends. 

J. T. Truwbridye, Coupon Bonds, p. 37B. 
12t, The quality of being addicted to pleasure ; 
voluptuousness of life ; luxuriousuess. 

Of the seconde nlotoiile 
Which cleped Is deliracie, 

Wherof ye spake here to fore, 

Beseche I wolde you therefore, 

Gnwr, Oonf. Amant., VJ. 
13t. Pleasure ; a diversion ; a luxury. 

He Rome hrente for his delic-acie, 

Chaucer, Alonk's Tale, 1 480. 
Our delieaciet are Brown capital, 

And even our siiorts are lianBera. 

B. Joiuum, To a Friend. 
«>8yn. 9. Daintiness, savoriness. -8. Delicacy, Dainty, 
Tidbit. A delicacy is speclHcally suniethiiiB very ehoicu for 
eattnK : It may he cooked, dressod, or In the natural statu : 
as, his tahle wiu ahuiiduntly supplied with all tlie delica- 
eiei at the season ; the apuotite of the sick niaii had to he 
coaxed with delicaciee. Dainty is a strouBer word, Indl- 
catiiiB somethinx even more imoico. A tuthit is a par- 
ticularly choice or delicinus morsel, a small quantity taken 
from a lurKer on account of its excellence. 

Idlicate (del'i-kat), a, and n. [< ME. delicate, 
delicat, < OP. delicMt, F. d^Ucat = Pr. delicat = 
8p. Pg. deUcado = It. delicuto (of. ME. deUe,<OF. 
dcUe, delje, delaic, delgc, deuge, tho vernacular 
form, = Pr. delguat = 8p. Pg. delgado, fine, 
slender), < L. acHcatuit, giving pleasure, de- 
lightful, soft, luxurious, dmicate, ML. also fine, 
slender, < dclicia, usually in pi. dcUciai, plea- 
sure, delight, luxury, < dcUcere, allure, s de, 
away, + /nccrc, allure, entice. From tho same 
source are tleliciony, dcleefahlc, and delight, q. v.] 
L «• 1. Pleasing to any of the senses, espe- 
cially to the sense of taste; dainty; delicious: 
opposed to coarse or rough. 

Car. Wrench It open ; 

Soft I it smells most sweetly in my sense. 

2<1 dent. A delicate odour. Shuk., I'erlolcs, HI. 2. 

The chuosiiiK of a delicate before a more ordinary dish 
U to be done , , . prudently. 

Jev. Taylor, Holy Living, ll. 2. 
9. Agreeable; delightful; ohariniug. 

Cunat thou imagine wliere those sjiirlts live 
Which make siicli delicate music in the woods? 

.Shelley, Prometlicus I’ubound, H. 2. 
8. Fine in characteristic details; minutely per- 
fect in kind; exquisite iii form, proportions, 
finish, texture, manner, or the like; nice; 
dainty j charming; as, a rhiicate being ; & deli- 
cate swu or fabric; dcHcatc tints. 

That we can call these delicate eroatures ours, 

And not tlieir appetites. Shak., Othello, HI. 3. 

To me thou art u pure, ideal flower, 

So delicate tliat mortal timcli might mar. 

Jniice Verji, Tuenis, p. 1)4. 

And the lily she dropped us slie went is yet whlti-, 
With tho dew on its delicate slieatli. 

Own ileredith, Tile Sturm. 

Tho delicate gradation of curves that melt Into eiicli 
Other by insenslhle truusitinns. J. Caiid. 

Lagoons and lagiHm-clianiiels arc flllod up hy tho growth 
of the delicate corals wlilcli live tlicrc. 

• Darwin, Coral Reefs, p. 161. 

4. Of a fine or refined constitution ; refined. 

Thou wast a spiitt too delicate 
To act lier earthy and abhorr’d cumiuands. 

Shak., Tempest, 1, 2. 

5. Nice in construction or operation; exqui- 
sitely adjusted or adapted ; minutely accurate 
or suitable: as, a delicate piece of mechanism; 
a delicate balance or spring. — 0. Ueqniring 
nicety in action; to bo afjproached or per- 
formed with caution ; precarious ; ticklish ; as, 
a delicate surgical operation; a delicate topic of 
conversation. 

And If I may mention so delicate n siibjeot, endeavour 
to check that little something, lionierlng on conceit ami 
impertluence, which your lady possesses. 

Jane Aujiten, Pride and Prejudice, p. 44. 

No doubt slavery woa the most delicate and embarrass- 
ing question with which Mr. Lincoln was called on to 
deal. Lowell, Study Windows, p. 166. 

7. Nice in perception or action: exquisitely 
acute or dexterous ; finely sensitive or exact ; 
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deft: as, a deiimte touch; a delioate perfomer 
or performance. 

I do but suy what she is : — So delicate with her needle I 
Shak., Othello, Iv. 1. 

8. Nice in forms; regulated by minute observ- 
ance of prouriety, or by attention to the opin- 
ions and feelings of others; refined: as, delicate 
behavior or manners; a delicate address. — 9. 
Susceptible to disease or injury; of a tender 
constitution; feeble; not able to endure hard- 
ship; as. a delicate frame or constitution; deli- 
cate health. — 10. Nice in perception of what is 
agreeable to the senses or the intellect ; pecu- 
liarly sensitive to beauty, harmony, or their 
opposites: dainty; fastidious: as, a delicate 
taste ; a delicate eye for color. 

Ill* familiarity with the cuatume, tnannera, action*, and 
writing* of tlie ancient, makes him a very delicate observer 
of what ocean to him In the present world. 

Steele, Spectator, No. 2. 

It la callable of pleaaing the most delicate Reader, with- 
out giving Offence to tlie moat scriipuloua. 

Addteou, Spectator, No. 20. 
Ilf. Full of pleasure ; luxurious; sumptuous; 
delightful. 

Hives for his delicate life to tile devil went. 

Piere Plowman. 

And roiiipreliending goodly flrovea of Cypresses liitcr- 
mlxetl with plaiiiea, delicate gardens, nrtifleiall fountains, 
all variety of fruit-trees, and what not rare. 

Satulyt, Travalles, p. 2.'i. 

Haarlem is a very delicate town. Evelyn. 

“Syn. 1. Pleasant, delicious, nalatalde, savory.— 8. Fas- 
tidious, dlscrimiiiating. - 10. Sensitive. 

n.f n. 1 , Bomothing savory, luscious, or de- 
licious ; a delicacy ; a dainty. 

NoUucltadrer.xar the king of Baliylon . . . hath lUled 
Ills lielly wltli my deUcalet. Jer. li. ,'14. 

'Tis ail excelloiit thing to he a prince ; lie is served witli 
sueli aitmirablu variety of fare, siicli inuumuralde elioice 
of delicatee. Heatt. and h'l., Wumaii-Hater, 1. 2. 

2. A fastidious person. 

Tlie rules among these false delicatee are to lie as con- 
Irudletory tis tliey can he to nature. Taller. 

delicatel)|^ (del'i-kat-li), adv. In a delicate 
manner, m any sense of that word. 

Dryiik nat ouer delicaUkhe, no to depe neither, 

JSere Plowman (t'), vH. lOlI, 

Tlicy which . . . live delicately are in kings’ courts. 

Luke vH, 25. 

Titere is nothing so delicately turned in all tlie Roman 
lauguugc. Dcyden. 

Moves him to think what kind of bird it is 
That sings so deliealely clear. Tennytou , OerainL 

delicateness (del 'i-kfit-nes), n. The state of be- 
ing delicate; tenderness; softness; effeminucy, 

'file tender and delicate woman among yon, wlilch 
would not adventure to set the Mile of her foot upon the 
ground for delicatenen and tenderness. DeuL xxviii. 50. 

delicatesset (dol-i-ka-tes'), «. [ < F. tUUeateyse, 
(.delicat, delicate: see delicate.'] Delicacy; tact; 
address. 

All which required aiiundtuico of flnusse and delicateue 
to manage with advantage. Swift, Tale of a Tub, IL 

delicatessen (del-i-ka-tes'en), ». pi. [G., < F, 
dilicatessc.] Delicacies ; articles of food which 
are used as relishes. 

deliceh «. ME. delicc, pi. delicee, < OF. de- 
Ikea, F. dtflicee, pi., = 8p. Pg. dclicia = It. dc- 
lisia, < L. delicim, ace. delicias, pi., pleasure, 
delight: see delicate.] A delight; a ilaiuty; 
something delicately pleasing. 

quod man to Conscience, ‘‘ jouthe axith deliee ; 

For southe tlie course of kliide Iimtiiru] wole holdu." 

lljpniu to Virgin, etc. (F.. E. T. 8.), p. (16. 
And now he has pourd out his ydle niyud 
In dainty delicet, and lavish Juyes. 

Speneer, F. Q., H. v. 2«. 

delidatet (df-lish'i-ftt), v. i. [< MTi. iMida tm, 
pp, of ikliciari, delight one’s self, feast, < L. de- 
liciw, delight: sec delicate.'] To indulge in 
delights; feast; revel; delight one’s self. 

When Flora is disposed to deliciate with her minions, 
the rose is her Adonis. Partheneia Sacra (ICIS), p. 18. 

delldons (df-lish'us), a. [< ME. delicious, < 
OF. delicieus, P. eUlioieux as Pr. dclicios as 8p. 
Pg. delieitiao aa It. deligioao, < L. deliciosus, de- 
licious, delightful, < deh'oMF, delight: see deli- 
cate.] 1. Pleasing in the highest de^ec ; most 
sweet or grateful to the senses; affording ex- 
quisite pleasure : as, a delicious viand ; a deli- 
cious odor ; delicious fruit or wine. 

She f Venice! mlnistred unto me more variety of remark- 
able and delieiouM objects than mine eyosever surveyed In 
any cltle before. Coryat, Crudities, I. 109. 

Thst is a bitter sweetness which is only delieiout to the 
palate, and to the stomach deadly. Eord, Line of Life. 

9. Most pleasing to the mind; yielding exqui- 
site delignt; delightful. 


ddiflrt 

We hod a most Mieiou* journey to Marseilles, thn. 
country sweetely declining to the south and Mediten a. 
nlan coasts. Evelyn, Diary, Oct. 7, lo) i. 

What so delicious as a lust and firm encounter of tw.. 
ill a thought. In a feeling? Emerson, f’liendsliii,! 

Were not his words delicious, 1 a lieost 
To take tlieni as 1 did? but something jarr'd. 

Tennyson, Edwin Morria. 

3t. Delicate; luxurious; dainty; addicted (o 
or seeking pleasure. 

others, of ii moi-e delicious and airy spirit, retire tbcii\- 
selvos to the enjoyment of ease ami luxury. Uilton. 
= Byn. Delicious, Delightful, luscious, savory. Delicinus 
is hlglily agreeatile to some sense, generally that of tasiv, 
Boiiietimes that of smell or of hearing. Delightful ia 
highly agruealile to the mind; It Is always suiiersensiiuns, 
excoiit perhaps as sight or hearing is sometimes the im! 
inediiite means to high inental pleasure. Delicious fixHl. 
odors, music; delightfxU thoughts, hopes, anticipatiuiiH, 
news. 

O faint, delieioxis spring-time violet. 

r. IF. Stoiy, Tho Vlokt. 
tVhat is there in the vale of life 
Half BO delightful as a wife? 

Cowitsr, Ixivo Abuaeit. 

Even the phrase "delicious music ” implies the prciloini- 
nance of tlie sensuous element in the pleasures of song. 

A. Phelps, Eng. Style, p. 3(!2. 
Delightful task ! to roar the tender thought. 

To teach the young Idea how to shoot. 

Thomson, Spring, L 1149. 

deliciously (de-lish'us-li), adv. In a delicious 
manner; in u manner to please tho taste or 
gratify tho mind; sweetly; daintily; delight- 
lully; luxuriously. 

llow iimcli slic hath glorifled herself, and lived deli- 
ciousiy, so much torment and sorrow give her. 

Rev. xviil, 7. 

deliciousness (d^-lish'us-nes), n. 1. The (piai- 
ity of being delicious or very grateful to the 
senses or mind : as, the deliciousness of a repast. ; 
tho delicigusncss of a sonnet. 

Tile BweoteBt honey 
Is loHtlisomc in his own deliciousness. 

Shak., R. and ,1., II. «. 
2f. That which is delicious; delicacies; lux- 
uries; dainth's. 

Tlie East Bemls liltlier Iicr delicurnsness, 

Donne, Tliomas Coryat. 

3f. Indulgence in delicacies; luxury. 

To drive nwuy all superfluity and delunousMss, . . . he 
made another, tliird, law for eating and drinking. 

North, tr, of Plutarch. 

delict (de-likt'), n. [= F. dtilit = Sp. delicto, 
delilo = Pg. delicto, iHtlito = It. dclitto, < Ii. de- 
lietum, a fault, offense, crime, prop. neut. jip. 
of iltiUnquere, fail, be wanting, commit a fault, 
offend, < de + linqtiere, leave; ef. dtlingueiit,] 
A transgression; an offense; specifically, in 
civil and Scots law, a misdemeanor. Delicts arc 
eonmiotily undurstiKid as slighter offenses which do not 
inimediutely affect tlio public peace, hut wlilcli imply nil 
oliligatluii on (lie part of tlie offender to make an atoiic- 
ment to the puldic by suffering piiiiisliiiient, and also to 
make reparation for tiio injury commllted. Tim term ifi'- 
liniiuttwy lias tile same slgnllieutimi. 

Tile snpreinu power eltlier hatli not power sufficient to 
punish the delinquent, or may nils* to nave notice of tlic 
delict. Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. 1836), I. SIS. 

Every regulation of the civil code necessarily imidlcs a 
iMict in the event of its viiilatluii. Jegreg. 

deliet, a. [ME. dcUc (throe syllahles), < OF. 
ddie, delje, delgie, F. dtilit!, fine, slender, = Pr. 
delguat = Sp. Pg. delgado, < Ii. delieatus, deli- 
cate, etc., in ML. also fine, slender: see delicait;.] 
Thin; slender; delicate. 

llyr clothen wercii maked uf Hht delys throdes. 

Boetlifiis, 1. prose 1 . 

dellgation (del-i-ga'shon), n. [= P. diligatiou 
=s tip. dcligacion, < Ii. as if *deUgatio(n-), < deli 
gare, bind or tie together, < de + Ugare, hind, 
tie: see ligation.] In surg., a binding up; a 
bandaging; ligature, as of arteries. [Kare.] 

Rather in these fractures do we use deligations witii 
many rowlers, salth Albueaslus. Wiseman, Surgery, vll. i 

delijght (d§-lit'), V. [A wrong spelling, in imi- 
tation of words like light, might, etc. ; the ana 
logical mod. spelli^ would be delite, < ME. 
dditen, delyten, < OF. deleiter, deliter as Pr. di- 
tectar = Sp. deleitar, delectar as Pg. deleitar s= 
It. delettare, dllettare, < L. deiectare, delight, 
please, freq. of delioere, allure : see delicate, dr 
lectable, delicious,] I, trans. To affect wiM' 
great pleasure or rapture; please highly; rivi 
or afford a high degree of satisfaction or eigoy 
raent to: a^s, a beautiful landscape delights the 
eye; harmony delights the ear; poetry delights 
the mind. 

I will delight myself in thy statutes. Fs. oxix Ki' 

To me, what is this quintessence of dust? Man 

. not mo, uo, nor woman either. ShsA., Hamlet, U. k 



II intraHa, To have or take |mat pleasure ; 
i„ (greatly pleased or rejoiced: followed by an 
iniiiiitive or by <a. 

mo gquyer delited nothlnge tlier-!/nn< whan that he 

hi* maUter, but he wUte not fro whcne thi» coraue 

J ; hvm come. Merlin (E. E. T. 8,). 111. 4M. 

I to do thy will, O my Ood ; yea, thy law la with. 
,,, iiiylicart Pe. xl. 8. 

The labour we Might in plwalca pain. 

Shak., Maobeth, 11. 3. 
delight (d6-lit'), n. FA wrong Bpolling (ee© the 
m,T“; earlierffoi»te,< ME. Mite, 
il, h it, delit as Pr. delieg, delict = Sp. Pg. aeleitc = 
It, dib-’flo, delight; from the verb. ;j 1. A high 
il('ftieo of pleasure or satisfaction ; joy; rapture. 
Ili)t tl flight is In the law of tho Lord. Ps. 1. i. 

ThiiH oame I Into Enifland with great Joy and hearts da- 
li.ihi both to my selfu and all niy acquaintance. 

Webbt, Travels (ed. Arlicr), p. 31. 
'I'Ir- ancients and our own Elizabethans, ore spiritual me- 
ci'iiiis had become fashionable, perhaps mode innro out of 
life by taking a fronk delight In its action and possUin. 

Lowell, Among niy Books, 2d sur., p 24U. 
2. I’hat which gives great pleasure ; that which 
affords a high degree of satisfaction or eujoy- 
inont. 

But, man, what doste thou with alio this? 

Thowe doest the delytyt of the devylle. 

Political Poems, etc. (ed. Fnmivall), p. 172. 
Come, sisters, cheer we up his sprites, 

And show the beat of our Aelighte. 

Shak., Maclioth, iv. 1 . 
Fame is the spur that tho clear spirit doth raise, . . . 
To scorn delighte, and live laborious days. 

Miltotn, Eycidas, 1. 72. 

3t. Licentious pleasure: Inst. Chaucer. 3,zyn.\, 
.hiy, Plmmre, etc. (sec gladnesii), gratification, rapture, 
triinsport, ecstasy, delectation. 

deUgntod (do-li'ted), p. n. [Pp. of delight, ».] 
1. Greatly pleased ; joyous; joyful. 

A>>out the keel delighted dolphins play. 

W'oMer, His Majesty's Escape. 
Ay. but to die, and go wo know not where, 

To lie In cold obstruction, and to rot ; 

This senaible warm motion to become 
A kneaded clod ; and the delighted spirit 
To bathe In fiery floods, or to reside 
In thrilling regions of thick-rlbhud ice. 

Shak., M. for M., 111. 1 

Hut thou. 0 Hone, wltli ( 

What w 

lln the quotation from SUnkspere the meaning of the 
word is ifoilbtful.] 

2t. Delightful ; delighted-iii. 

It virtue no delighted beauty lack, 

Vour son-in-law Is far more wititu than black. 

Shak., Othello, 1. 3. 

Whom l)est I love I cross ; to make iny gift, 

The more delay'd, delighted. Shak., Cymbellnc, v. i. 
delightedly (dQ-lI'ted-ll), adv. In a delighted 
man tier; with delight. 

Delightedly dwells he 'mong fays and talismans, 

And spirlls ; and delightedly believes 
Divinities, being himself divine. 

Coleridge, tr. of Schiller's Death of Wallenstein. 

delighter (d§-U'ter), n. One who takes delight. 
[Rare.] 
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dellfldttillgly (de*U'tiiig*li}, adv. 1. In a de- 
lighting manner; so as to give delight.— 9t. 
With delight; cheerfully; cordially. 

He did not consent clearly and Mightingly to Sequtrl's 
death. J«r. Taylor, Doctor Oubltantinm. 

delightlesB (de-Ut'lee), a. K delight + -Im.] 
Affording no pleasure or delight ; cheerless, 
winter oft at eve resumes tho breeze, 

Chills the pale moon, and bids his driving sleets 
Deform the day delighlUte. Thomson, Spring, 

delightaome (d^llt'eum), a. [< deligh t + some. ] 
Delightful ; imparting delight. 

Then deck thee with thy loose, deUghtemne robes, 
And on thy wings bring delicate perfumes. 

Peele, David and Rethsahe. 
Thu Kingdom of Tonquln Is in general healthy enough, 
estwcially in the dry season, when als<» It is very deiight- 
Kom, Dumpier, Voyages, U. I. 31. 

delightsomely (de-lit'sum-li), adv. In a delight- 
ful manner ; m a way to give or receive delight. 
I have not lived my life tle.lighteomelg. 

Tennyeon, Ualln and Balan. 

delightsomeness (de-lit'sum-nes), n. Tho 

qumity of giving delight; charmfulnoss. 

Tho delightmmeneee of our dwellings shall not be en vied. 
Wheatly, .Schools of the Prophets, Sermon at Oxford, p. .38. 
dellgnatet (de-lig'nat), t». t. [< L. de- priv. + 
lignum, wood, + -ate^ (suggested by delapidate, 
dilapUlute).] To deprive or strip of wood. Da- 
vies. [Rare.] 

It moves me much, his accusation of covetousness di- 
lapidating, or rather deligneUing, his blshoprick, cutting 
down the wood thereof, for which he fell into the Queen's 
dtsiileasiire. Fuller, Ch. Hist., IX. 111. 34. 

delimit (de-lim'it), V. t. [< F. dMiniiter, < LL. 
dclirnitai e, mark out the limits, < dc- + limitarc, 
limit, bound : see limit.'] To mark or fix tho 
limits or boundaries of; bound. 

The S|K>rangluiit is a lalge clul>-shaped cell delimited by 
a transverse wall from the unicellular tubular sporangio- 
pliore. l>e Bary, Fungi (trails.), p. 74. 

The present system of delimiting the towns and preserv- 
ing the meniory of their bounds Is an inheritanne from 
former ages. Seienee, V. 240. 


de^htfol (d^-lit'ffd), a. [< delight + -ful, 1.] 
Hi^dy pleasing; affording great pleasure and 
satisfaction; as, a delightful thought; a ilelight- 
fid prospect, 

Tlie house Is delightful — the very perfection of the old 
i'.lizabethun style. Macaulay'e Life and Lettere, 1. 191. 

After all, to be delight/xd Is to be classic, and the chaotic 
never pleases long. 

Lomll, Among luy Books, ist scr., p. 204. 
~Syn. DelUdotis, Delightful (Heodelicimie)', charinlng, ex- 
qnisite, enchanting, rapturous, ravishing, 
delightftilly (df lit'fdl-l), adv. 1. In a delight- 
ful manner ; in a manner to afford great ploa- 
•suro; charmingly. 

How can you more profitably or more delightfully ein- 
I'loy your Sunday leisure than in the performanoe of such 
'Intks as these'/ Bp. Porteoue, Works, I. lx. 

2t. With delight; delightedly. 

O voice once heard 
Delightfully, Increase and multiply. 

Now death to hear ! afiftott, P. L., x, 730. 

d.^Ughtfoluess (df-lit'fiU-ues), n. 1. The qual- 
ity of being delightful, or of affording great 
bioasure: as, tho mlighfulness of a prospect or 
"I scenery; the deligh^ulness ot \ei«ave. 

iieeause It [deportment] Is a nurse of peace and greatly 
' ""tributes to the dtUghlfuinm of society, [itlhatn been 
'""ays much comniendea. Barrow, Sermons, I, xxix. 
f-h The state of being delighted; great plea- 


delimitation (d^i-lim-i-ta'shqn), M. F. di- 
limitation, < LL. dclimiinre: see delimit.] The 
marking, fixing, or prescribing of limits or 
boundaries. 

They had had ample time for ascertaining all tho facts, 
and for proposing an exact system of delimitation to Tar- 
llanient. Gladstone. 

Volumes of minute aiitiqiiarlan investigation would be 
needed to trace ... tho progress of iioiiionclature and 
delimitation of the various dioceses of Kritalii from the 
first establishment of them to the present day. 

Dneye. Brit., XII. 244. 

If the delimitation of orders is dlfncult, that of genera 
is often impossible, so that they are reduced to assem- 
blages depending on the tact or taste of the author. 

Dneyc. Bril., XXTI. 421. 

delinet (do-lIuO, [= F. d^lMer = .St), pg. 
delinetir = It. dclincare, < L. dclineare, mark out, 
sketch, delineate : see delineate.] To mark out ; 
delineate. Otway. 

A certain plan had been delined out for a farther pro- 
ceeding, to retrieve all with help of tho Parllaiiient. 

Hoger North, Examen, p. 623, 
delineabie (d^-lin'e-a-bl), n. [< L. as if *dclinc- 
abilis, < dclineare, mark out : see deline, deline- 
ate.] Capable of delineation ; liable to be de- 
lineated. 

In either vision there Is soiiiotliing not delineaUe. 

Feltham, Letters, xvli. (Ord M8.X 


deiineament (d6-lin'e-^mgnt), n. 15= Sp. de- 
■ ■ Pg. deli'niamento =s It. dclinea- 

il *delineamentum, < dclineare, 


But our desires' tyrannical extortion 

upm force us there to set our chief delightfulneee 

Where bat a baltiug place la all our portion. 

Sir P. Sidney. 


lineamiento = Pg. deli'niamento 
mento, < L. 

mark out: see deline, delineate.] Representa- 
tion by delineation ; picture ; graphic sketch. 
The suiine's a t 
Which we call i 

which t 

Dr. U. More, Psychathanasia, HI. iii. 11. 
delineata (de-liu'S-&t), v. t. ; pret. and pp. de- 
lineated, ppr.' delineatit^. [< L. delineatus, pp. 
of dclineare, also deliniarc, mark out, sketca, < 
de + linearc, mark out, < Unea, a line : see line^. 
Cf , deline.] 1 . To exhibit or mark out in lines ; 
sketch or represent in outline : as, to delineate 
the form of the earth or a diagram. — 2. To rep- 
resent piotorially; draw a likeness of ; portray; 
depict. 

Tliey may delineate Nestor like Adonis, or Time with 
Absalom's head. Sir T. Browne. 

8. To describe : represent to the mind or under- 
standing; exhibit a likeness of in words: as, to 
delineate character. 

The ancients have witli great exactneaa delineated uni- 
versal nature, under the person of Pan. 

Bacon, Fable of Pan. 


dallatutte 

teter has been hh 
Goldsmith, Goo 

Mr. IQ. P. R.) James is considered by many to l>e a 
greater man than Mr. Dickens, because be delineates klnn 
and nobles. Whipple, Fj»s. and llov., 1. lw>. 

delineation (dg-Un-e-a'shon), n. [= F. d6lM- 
alion = 8p, detineaeion = Pg. delineaqSo e= It. 
delineasione, < LL. delineatio{n-), < L. dclineare, 
mark out: Bee detine, delineate.] 1. Tho act or 
process of delineating; the act of represent- 
ing, portraying, or depicting. 

If it please the earc well, the same represented by de- 
lineation to the view pleasoth the eye well. 

Pultenham, Arte of Eng. Pocsle, p. 70. 
2. Representation, whether piotorially or in 
words; sketch; description. 

The softest delineations of female beauty. truing. 
=Syn. 2. Sketch, etc. (see outline, n.) ; drawing, draft, isir. 
trait ; account, dcacrlptlmi. 

delineator (dg-lln'e-a-tpr), n. [= F. ddlin4ateur 
= Bp. I'g. delincador = It. dclitwatore, < L. as 
if ^delineator, < dclineare, delineate : see deline- 
ate.] 1, Oue wlio delineates or sketches, either 
piotorially or verbally. 

A modern delineator of chnraoters. V. Knox, Essays, 111. 
Bpeciflcttlly — 9, A tailors’ pattern, made so as 
to expand m certain directions to correspond to 
the varying sizes of the garments. — 3. A sur- 
veying lustniment on wheels, which, on being 
moved over the ground, records the distance 
traversed and delineates tho slopes or profile 
of the country; a perambulator, 
delineatory (dg-lin'6-a-tp-ri), «. [< delineate 
+ -ory.] Delineating; describing; drawing 
the outline. 

The delineatory part of his work affords tho best sped, 
men of bis pueuliar manner. Scott, Critical Essays, p. 886. 

delineatnret (dg-lin'fi-a-tur), n. [= It. delUiea- 
tura, < L, as if *delineatura, < dclineare, mark 
out : see delineate.] Delineation, 
delinimentf (df-lin'i-ment), «. [s= OF. delini- 
ment, < Jj. delinimentum, prop, delenimentum. < 
delinirc. prop, delenire, soothe, soften, mitigate, 
< dc + Unire, soften, < lenis, soft: see lenient, 
dctenifical.'] 1. Mitigation. — 2. A liniment. 
Hailey. 

delinitionf (dol-i-uish'qn), n. [Irreg, < L. de- 
linerc, besmear, < dc + lincre, smear: see lini- 
ment, tetter.] The act of smearing. 

The delinition of tho infant's cars and nostrils with the 
spittle. Dr. It. More, Mystery of Iniquity, 11. x. | 8. 

delinquencjr (df-ling'kwen-si), n.; pi. delin- 
qucncies (-siz). [ss OF. delinquance = 6p. de- 
lincuencin = It. detinquensa, < IjL. delinqmntia, 
a fault, delinquency, < L. delinquen(t-)a, delin- 
quent : see delinquent.] Failure or omission 
of duty or obligation ; a dereliction ; a fault; a 
shortcoming ; an offense. 

Neither moral delinauextcies nor virtuous actions are 
declared to be the products of an inevitable necessity. 

Sir J. If. Tennent, Ceylon, v. 2. 
••Syn. Wrong, Sin, etc. See crime. 

delinquent (do-ling'kwent), a. and n. [= D. <fo- 
linkwent = Q, 8w. delinquent = Dan. delinhvent 
= F. (Ulinquant = Sp. aelincuente = Pg. It. de- 
linquentc, < L. delinquen{t-)s, ppr. of dclinquere. 
fail, bo wanting, commit a fault (see delict), < 
de, away, + linquere, leave. Cf. relinquent, re- 
linquish.] I. «. Failing in duty; offending by 
neglect of duty or obliMtion; as, a delinquent 
tenant ; a delinquent subscriber. 


Slate Trials (mo), Earl Stralford. 
n. n. One who fails to perform a duty or 
discharge an obligation ; oue guilty of a' de- 
linquency ; an offender ; a culprit. 

Nor <U) I think his seiiteiiee cruel (for 

'Gainst Buoli delimpients wliat can bo too blmidy ?) 

But that it is abhorring from our state. 

B. Jonton, Catiline, v. fl. 
A delinquent ought to be cited in tho place of jurisdlc. 
tlon where the delliuiueney was r.oramitted. Aylife. 

Delinquents who confess, 

And pray forgiveness, merit anger less. 

Cowper, Elegies, Iv. 

= Byil. Offender, Delinqxtent (see offender) ; wrong-doer, 
delmqaently (de-liug'kwent-U), adv. ^ as to 
fail in duty or obligation. 


deliquate (del'i-kw&t), v. ; pret. and pp. deli- 
quaied, ppr. deliquating. L. deliquatus, pp. 
of deliquare, clarify a liqmd by straining it; 
in E. taken in a lit. sense (after deliquesce, q. 
V.), melt down, < de, down, + liquare, liqne^, 
melt: see liquate and delaiy^.] 1. inirana. To 
melt or be dissolved. 
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It will be retolved Into e liquor, very analogoiu to ttiat 
which the chyiiiistt make at «hU of tartar, left In moist 
cellars to deliquatH. Hoyle, ('iicinical i’rinuiplea. 

n. tram. To causo to melt ; dissolve, 
delilluation (del-i-kwa'shou), n. [< deliqmte + 
-ton. j A melting. 

deliQUesce (del-i-Kwes'). i-‘, nret. and pp. deli- 
qmsced, ppr. dcUiituynny. [< L. deliquescere, 
melt away, dissolve, < da, down, + Uqueacere, 
become Ihpiid, inceptive of liqtiere., melt: sec 
liquid.^ 1, To molt or dissolve gradually, or 
become liquid by absorbing moisture from the 
air, as certain salts; melt away. 

f;iiromii’ fti lil (Tystiil* deliqufgi'e rajiiiUy wlipn exposed to 
the air, and a chciiiical oliatiRU. 

V. 0. W'iiifiaaa, Mlcrwcoplcal Methods, p. 18. 

WlioBc wliolc vocaliulary liad dflMumcfd into sonic lialf- 
dozen exiiri's.sioiiii. O. H. JJolmeg, Autocrat, *. 

2. In vcgctfdde histology, to liquefy or melt 
away gradually, as part of the normal process 
of growth ; said of certain tissues, especially 
the gills of fungi of the genus Coprinm, It dif- 
fers from the analogous process in salts, being 
a vital phenomenon. 

deliauescence (del-i-kwos'ens), ?I. [= P. 
que-scciur = 8p. deUeuesceheia = Pg. deliques- 
ccncia = It. ddiqumcema, < L. as if *deUques~ 
centia, < ddiqueaeen(f-)a, ppr. of deliqttesccre, 
melt away : see deliqueacentd Liquefaction by 
absorjition of moisture from the atmosphere (a 
propt'rty of certain salts and other bodies) ; a 
molting away or dissolving. 

1 am BUfforlnR from my old complaint, the hny-f«ver (as 
It U called). My fear Is, perishing hy deliqutiicence ; 1 
melt away in nasal ami lachrymal protluvia. 

.Sjidney .Smith, To Dr. Holland, lx. 
deliQUescent (del-i-kwes'ent), a. and «. [s= F. 
deliquescent = Sp, dcHcuesccntc =. Pg. deliques- 
centcsslt. defiqucscentc,< L. dcliqtiesccH{t-)s, ppr. 
of deHque,srer(‘, melt away : see deliquesce.'] 1 . a. 

1. Liquefying in the air; capable of becoming 
liquid by attracting moisture from the atmo- 
spnere: as, deliquescent salts. 

Regenerated tartar Is so deliV/ui-zccnf that U Is not easy 
to keep it dry. Hlnelr, l,ectiircs on Chemistry. 

Hence — 2. Apt to dissolve or melt away ; wast- 
ing away by or as if by melting. 

striding over Uio styles to chtirch, . . . dusty and drli. 
queurgiil. SiKitwy .Smith, To Archdeacon .Singleloii, iii. 

3. In vegetable histology, liquefying or melting 
away gradually, as part of the normal process 
of growth. — 4. In hot., branching in sucli a way 
that the stem is lost in the branches. 

II. n. A substance which becomes liquid by 
attracting moisture from the air. 
delifluiate (df-lik'wi-at), v. i . ; pret. and pp. 
deliquiated, ppr. deliquiating. [Improper form 
of thliqiuiiv.] Same as deliquesce. 
delitiaiation (de-lik-wi-a'shqn), n. [< deliqui- 
ate + -ion.] Same as deliquescence. 
ddliquium^ (de-lik'wi-um), n. [= F. ddiquium 
= Sp. Pg. It. (leliquio, < LL. a flowing 

down, < L. do, down, + liquere, melt: cf. deli~ 
quote.] 1 . In chem., a melting or liquefaction by 
absoryttion of moisture, as of a salt. — 2. Fig- 
uratively, a melting or maudlin mood of mind. 

To fall into more unrcasoiiliiK (Miquium of love and 
admirallon was not good. Carlyle. 

The sentimentaUst always Insists on taking^his emotion 

im-reases hU dose till he ends in a kind of moral de.liqui. 
uni. Lou’ell, Among my Hooks, 1st ser., p. 8(l*i. 

deliqulum^t (de-lik'wi-nm), n. [< L. dcliquium, 
an eclipse, lit.' a want (cf. defeetm, a lack, an 
eclipse), < delinqnere, fail, be wanting: see dc- 
linqmnt.] 1. An interruption or failure of the 
sun’s light, whether caused by an eclipse or 
otherwise; 

Such a deliqnium we roail of linmciliately subse(|uent to 
the death of Ciiaar. .Spent-er, Prodigies, p. iSi. 

2. In med., a failure of vital force; syncope. 

He . . . carries liisket, a((na vita', or some strong waters, 
about him, for fear of deliquiunig, or lu'lng sick. 

Burton. Aliat, of Mel., p. ISl. 

deliracyt (de-lir'a-sl), n. [< L. ns if *dehraUa, 
< deUrutus, pp. of dclirare, be <‘razy, rave: see 
delirate.] Delirium. 

deliramentt (d^-lir'a-mqnt), n. 1= Sp. Pg. It. 
deliramcnto, < L. elidiramentum, nonsense, ab- 
surdity, < delirarc.he crazy; see delirate.] A 
wandering of the mind ; foolish fancy. 

Of whose I Mohammed's further I proceed. 

llei/woiid, Hierarchy of Angels, p. 280. 
dellrancstf (de-lir'an-si), n, [< deliran( t) + ~cy.] 
The stale of being delirious ; delirium. 

JSxtasies of dellrane^i and dotage, that liriug men first 
to strange fancies ; then, to vent either nonseuse or blas- 
phemous and scurrilous extravagancies. 

Bp. Oauden, Sermon at Kutieral of Bp. Brownrigg, p. 67. 
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dalirantt a. [< F. diUrant as Sp. 

Pg. It. delirdnte, < L. deliran{t-)8, ppr. of deti- 
■'*’ ' ’ delirate.] De- 


(F. delirer), be crazy : 
liriouB. 


deliratet (d^-li'rat), v. i. [< L. deliratus, pp. of 
dclirare (> It. dclirare = Sp. Pg. delirar = if . d^- 
lirer), be erazy, rave, be out of one’s wits, 
deviate from a straight line, < delirus, crazy, 
raving: see delirous, delirwus.] To rave, as a 
madman. lUnikeram. 

deliratiou (del-i-ra'shon), n. [< L. deHraUo{n-), 
< dclirare, be crazyr, rave : see delirate.] Mental 
abemition; delirium; demontation. [Archaic.] 

The niaslem of phystek toll us of two kinds of deliratum, 
nr alienation of tliu understanding. 

J. Mede, Discourses (1042), p, 122. 

Repressed by ridicule as adejirationot the human mind. 

De Quinceii. 

deliriant (de-lir'i-ant), n. [< delirium + -a«fi.] 
In med., a poison which causes delirium. 

dellrifaclent (de-lir-i -fa'shient), a. aud n. [< L. 
dclirare, rave, -b facere, ppr.'/ttcto«(f-)«, make.] 
I. a. Teudiug to produce delirium. 

n. «. In med., a substance which tends to 
produce delirium. 

delirious (de-lir'i-us), a. [< delirium + -ous. 
The older form was delirous, q. v.] 1. Wander- 
ing in mind ; having ideas and fancies that are 
wild, fantastic, or incoherent; light-heudeil ; 
fliglity; raving. — 2. Charactorizeil by or pro- 
ceeding from wild excitement, exaggerated 
emotion, or rapture : as, dcUrioits joy. 

Their fancies first delirioug grew, 

And scenes ideal biok for true. 

if. Green, The Spleen. 

Haceliantes . . . sing delirious verses. Lonufelloir. 

deliriously {de-lir'i-ns-li), adv. In a delirious 
manner. 


deliriousness (d^-lir'i-us-nes), n. The state of 
being delirious; delirium, 
delirium (de-lir'i-um), n. [= F. de^lire = Sj). 
Pg. It. delino = D. G. Dan. 8w. delirium, < Jj. 
delirium, madness, delirium, < delirus, mud, rav- 
ing: see •UtUratc.] 1, A disordered state, more 
or less t(‘raporary, of the mental faculties, occur- 
ring during illness, especially in febrile condi- 
tions. it may be the effect of inflammatory action af- 
fiM'tliig tlie brain, or it may be sympathetic witli disease 
in oilier parts of tlie body, as the heart ; it may lie caused 
by long-cuiiUniied aud exhausting pain, or by inanition of 
llio nervous system. 

2. Violent excitement; exaggerated euthusi- 
; mad rapturo. 


3. A hallucination or delusion; a creation of 
the imagination. 

The poet’s hand, 

imparting sulistance to an empty shade, 

Ini|a>sed on gay delirium for a truth. 

Co toper, Task, Iv. 628. 
Delirium tremens, a disorder of tlie brain arising from 
Inordinate and protracted use of ardent spirits, and there- 
lore almost peculiar to drunkards. The delirium is a con- 
stant symptom, but the tremor is not always conspicuously 
present. It Is proptirly a disease of the nervous system. 
= 8yn. 1, Madness, Frenzy, eXx. iWe insanity. 
del^OUSt (de-li'rus), a. [< L. delirus, crazy, 
raving, lit, being out of the fuiTow, < de, away, 
from, + lira, a furrow. €f. delirious,] Rav- 
ing; delirious. 

Delirous, that doteth ami swervetli from reason. 

Blount, UlosHogruphia (ed. 1674). 

delitt, ». A Middle English form of delight, 
ddlit (da-le'), n, [F. dclit, an offense: see de- 
lict.] In law, an act whereby a person by fraud 
or malice causes damage or wrong to another. 
- Quasi d4Ut, an net liy which a person causes damage 
to another without malice, but by some liioxcusable Im- 
prudence. 

delitabldt, «. [ME., < OP. deUtahle, < L. de- 
Icctabilis, delightful, whence later E. delectable, 
q. v.] Delightful; delectable. 

Many a tonr and toun thou nmyst biholde. 

That founded were in tyiiie of fadres uide, 

And many another delitable syghte. 

Chaucer, Clerk’s Tale, 1. 0. 

delitablyt, adv. [ME., < delitable, q. v.] De- 
lightfully. Chaucer. 

delitdt, V. and n. The earlier spelling of delight, 
delitet, a. [< OF. delit, delightful, adj. of dclit, 
n., delight: see delite, n., delight] Delightful; 
blessed. 

This lambe tnosto delyte. 

That gave his body to man in forme of breiie 
On shreffe thnrsday to-forua or tiefore hu was dedc, 

PolUieal Posms, etc. (ed. Kurnivall), p. 16. 
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delitescence, delltescency (del-i.tes'fiDB, -en. 
si), n. [= F. diliteaoence ; < delitescent, q. '( .] 

1. The state of being concealed; seolusiou; rc. 
tirement; repose. [Obsolete or archaic.] 

1609 and 1070 1 sold all my estate In Wilts. From b;;,) 
to this very day (I thauk (Jml) I have enjoyed a hspi.y 
delitescency. Aubrey, Llfo, p. i 

Kvery man has those about him who wish to soothe liim 
Into luactlvlty and delitesceTute. Johnson. 

Tho iMiti'seence of mental activities. Sir W. Ilamili,,,!. 

2. Inswri/., tho sudden disappearance of inflam- 
matory symptoms or tho suDsidence of a tumor. 

Period of delitescence, in med., the period dmin- 
which certain morbid poisons, os sniullpox, lie latent in 
the system. See innibation. 

delitescent (del-i-tes'gnt), a. [< L. delihs- 
crn(t-)8, ppr. of deliteacere, lie hid, < de, away, 
+ latcaccre, inceptive of latere, lio hid: see in- 
tent] Concenlod ; lying hid. 
delitigatet (do-lit'i-gat), v. i. [< L. dcHUgatim, 
pp, M delitigare, scold, rail angrily, <. de + li- 
tigarc, quarrel : bog litigate.] To chide or con- 
tend in words. Cockeram. 
deUtigationt (^de-lit-i-ga.'shqn), n, f< deliUgatc 
+ -ion.] A cliidiug; a brawl. Bailey. 
deliver^ (de-liv'6r), tt. [< ME. delivcren, delyr- 
crcH, delivren, < OF, delivrer, F. tUlivrer = Pr. 
deslivrar, desliuar, doalieurar, delivrar = Sp. Pg. 
deliherar = OSp, deUbrar = It. diliherare, dcli- 
hernre, dilibrare, < ML. tlnlibernre, sot free, de- 
liver, < Ij. de. away, from, + libcrare^ set free, 
liberate, < liher, free : see Ubiirate, hvery.] I. 
traits, 1. To frooj release, or rescue, as from 
captivity, oppression, or evil ; set free ; set at 
liberty: as, to ilclivcr one from captivity. 

The lioyso of foillU for to ben delyvered 
So louite rouge, “ Have dim and let us wende.” 

Chauiii'r, I'arliament of Fowls, I. 491. 

Deliver mo, (.) iiiy Uod, out of tlio bund of the wlckeil. 

Ps. Ixxi, 4. 

Ys ningestrats used them courteously, and shewed them 
what favour they could ; but could not deliver them, till 
order came from y" Couiiscll-table. 

Bradford, Plymoutli Plautation, p. 12, 

2. To give or hand over; transfer; put into 
another’s possession or power; commit; pass 
to another: as, to deliver a letter. 

And tliaiuie the Pelyced to every I’yhTymu a raiidyll of 
wax brennyng in his lionde. 

Torkinyton, Dlnrie of Eng. Trnvell, p, 25. 

Tliey wore to liuue none other coimiilHslon, or author- 
itie, but onely to iMinvr their Emperonrs letter vnto Uiu 
l’"l»e. Hakluyt's Voyages, I. 70. 

'J'lioii slialt deliver Pharaoh's cup Into tiis hand. 

(len. xl. IS. 

3. To surrender; yield; give up: as, to deliver 
a fortress to an enemy: often followed by «n, 
and sometimes by over: ns, to deliver up tno 
city ; to deliver uji stolen goods ; to deliver over 
money held in trust. 

Deliver up their cliildren to the famine. Jer. xvlll. 21. 

The colistaliUiS have delivered her over to me. 

.Shak., 2 Hen, IV., v. 4. 

Thomas I’leriiy Duke of Northumberlaml, who first re- 
hol'd and allerwards lied Into Scothuid, wiw for a sum of 
Money delii>er d by the Earl of Morton to the Lord Huni!- 
doii Governor of Berwick. Baker, Chronicles, ji. 347. 

4. To disburden of a chilil in childbirth ; aid in 
parturition; hence, figuratively, to disburden 
of intellectual progeny. 

On her frights, and griefs, . . . 

She is, something liofore lier time, deliver’d. 

Shak., W. T., li. 2. 

Ills [Mahomet's] mother said, That slice was deliuered of 
him without paine, and Angolleall Birils came to nouvisli 
the child. Pnrehas, Pilgrimage, p. 247. 

Tally was long before he could be delivered of a few 
verses. Feaeham, Poetry. 

6. To discharge; east; strike; fire: as, ho de- 
livered the blow straight from tho shoulder ; to 
deliver a broadside. 

An unlnstructed laiwler . . . thinks to attain the jack 
by delivering his bowl straight forward upon it. Scott. 
He’ll keeji clear of my cast, my logic-throw. 

Let argument slide, ami then deliver swift 

Some iKiwl from ipilte an uiiguessed ixilnt of stand — 

Having the luck o’ the last word, the reply ! 

Browning, Ring and Hook, II. 71. 

Exposed to the fire of tho two gun-boats, which was de- 
livered with vigor and effect. 

IT. ,S. Grant, Personal Memoirs, I. 367 

Other shorter swords seem to have been used like a fa) 
chlon only for delivering u chopping blow, ns they have 
only one edge. C. T. Newton, Art and Arcliieol., p. 278 

6t. To make known; impart, as information. 

Wei. Oh, I came not there to-night. 

Bob. Your brother delivered us as much. 

B. Jonson, Every Man in his Humour, ill. V 
Will you deliver how 

This dead queen re-lives? Shak., Pericles, v. 3. 

That mummy is medicinal, the Arabian Doctor Haly de- 
livtreth, and divers confirm. Sir T. Browne, Mummies. 
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7. To utter, pronounce, or articulate, as words ; 
produce, as tones in ^nging; enunciate for- 
inally, as before an assemblage: as, to deliver 
till oration ; he delivered the notes badly. 

riio vowell is alwayes more easily dtliuemd then tlie 
i , Puttenham, Arte oi Eng. Poosle, p. 101. 

I'.otli the Orgies of DelpUns ami SibiUaa prophecies 
wholly (Miwred in verses. 

Sir P. Sulwy, Apol. lor Poetric. 

To deliver battle, to deliver an attack, to give imt- 
tu : attack an enemy. 

Ihissdna delivered two battles at Fuontes de Onoro. 

Pop, Jincye. 

=^Syn. 1. To set free, liberate, extricate.— 8. To cede, 
ttr.int, relinquish, give np.— 7. Pronounce, etc. See utter. 

II. intram. In maiding, to leave the mold 

easily. Thus, plaater-of-Parls molds In potteries are 
oft™ left unoilud so os to absorb the water freely from 
till- cluy, which will then deliver. Molds for plaster costs 
mo iillcil for the same reason. See draw. 

deliver” (de-liv'6r), a. [< ME. deliver, delyvere, 

< OF. deUvre, free, prompt, alert, < ML. *de- 
lihcr (cf. adv. dclibere, promptly), <L.<fc + 
free; of. adv. libere, freely. Cf. deliver^, 
forraodof the sarae elements.] Free; nimble; 
active; light; agile. [Obsolete or prov. Eng.] 

Of Ills stature he waa of evciie lengthe. 

And wonderly delyvere, ami gret of strengtUu. 

Chaucer, (Jen. Prol. to C. T.. 1. 84. 

Having chosen his soldiers, of nimble, leano, and deliver 
nil'll. Uulinshed. 

I’yroclos, of a more fine and deliver strength, watching 
his time when to give fit thrusts, . . . would . . . soon 
Iiuve made an end of Auaxliis. Sir P. Sidney, Arcadia, HI. 
deliver^L v. i. See deliber. Chaucer. 
deliverable (de-liv'6r-a-bl), a. [< deliver^ + 

-ahle.'i That mav bo or is to be Qelivered. 
deliverance (de-liv'er-ans), «. [< ME. deUv- 

mincc, deliveraunce, < OF. dcUvranco (F. d^li~ 
vrance = Pr. delivrama = Sp. dolibranza (obs.) 

= It. deliherama), < delivrcr, deliver: sep de- 
deer 1 and -a«cc.] 1. The act of setting free ; 

release or rescue, as from captivity, oppression, 
danger, or evil of any kind. 

In hlr standeth all your deliuerance. 

Or elics ymtr deth without doubt nnv. 

Pom. <tf Parteiuiy (K. K. T. 8.), 1. 18e.<l. 

God sent mo ... to save your Uvoa liy a great deliver, 
awe, Oen. xlv. 7. 

He hath sent me to heal the broken-hoarteil, to prenoh 
deliverance to the captives. Luke iv. 18. 

2. Acquittal of a prisoner by tlie verdict of a 
jury. — 8. Parturition; childbirth; delivery. 

In the lulKUir of women it holpeth to the may deliver- The duke had the neater limbs, and freer rf/’fiwn^. [NL., < Dclphux {-no-) + -idoT] A group o£ 
liacon. StrU.Uotton. hemipterous iiisects, typified by the geuus 7)cJ- 

Henco — 4, The aet of disburdening of any- 10, In /ouwdtwf/, allowance or free play given to regarded as one or the numerous subfam- 

thing; especially, the act of disburdening the a pattern so that it can bo readily lifted from {lies of Fulgaridat, or referred to the Cixiidce, 
mind by uttering one’s thoughts. the mold. Also called draw-faper.— Actual dellv- Delphaz (ael'faks), n. [NL., < (Jr. a 

young pig.] Agonus of phytophthiriouB hemip- 
terous insects^ or plaut-lice. />. naccharivora 
is a West Indian species very injurious to the 
Bugar-eaue. 

Delphian (del'fi-au), a. and n. [< Delphi + -an.] 

1. It. 1. Relating to Delphi, a town of ancient 
tJreece, on Mount Parnassus in Phocis, or to 
the sanctuary of Apollo at that place, the most 
celebrated fane of Greek worship. 

Thu Delphian vales, thn Palcstincs, 

The Mcccaa of the mind. Hatteck. 

2. Of or pertaining to Apollo (ns Apollo Del- 
phiiiius, of Delphi), or to his prieBtess (the 
Pythoness) of the oracle of Delphi, who under 
inspiration delivered the responses of the ora- 
cle; hence, inspired. 

An inward Delphian liKik. 

Lowell, Among my Books, 2d ser., p. 822. 

Also Delphinian. 

H. «. 1. An inhabitant of Delphi. 

The X>«li)hfan* contributed a fourth, and coHocted every- 
wheroforit. C. 0. Muller, Manual of Archnud. (trails.), 1 80. 

2. With the definite article, Apollo. 

Dolphic (del'flk), a, [< L, Dclphicun, < Or. hrX- 
^tKbi, pertaining to AeAtjmi, Delphi.] Same aa 

For still with Delnhie emphasis she spaim'd 
Die quick Invisible strings. Keats, 

delphin^t (del'fln), n. [ME. 

L. delphinus, ML. also dclfinm, 
also dcXjiplv, adolphin (Dclphinui 
dolphin and dauphin, q. v.] A 
Thar hiith oft ytake delphytu, A se-calncs, it lialenes 
(gret fysch, as hyt wore of whoalua kuude). 

Trevisa, tr. of Higdon's I’olychronlcon, 1. 41. 
dolphin^ (del'fln), a. [< L. delphinus, ulno delphin, 
a dolphin (in ML, applied to the eldest son of the 
king of France : see dauphin): nee delphin^, n,, 
uid dolphin.'] 1. In .rod!., pertaining to a doi- 


dslphin, delfyn, < 
< (tr. ihXi^i^, later 
sdclphis). Hence 
. dolphin. 


Assume that you aro saying precisely tliat which all 
think, and in the flow of wit ami love ridl out your para- 
doxes in solid column, with not the liiilrmity of a doubt. 
•Ho at least shall you gut aii aduqiiatu deliverancv. 

Emerson, Essays, 1st ser., p. 217. 
5. The act of giving or transferring from cue 
to another. — 6, Utterance; declaration; also, 
a particular statement^ especially of opinion ; 
Bjieciflcally, an authoritative or offlcial utter- 
ance by speech or writing; a decision in a con- 
troversy. 

Von have It from his own deliverance. 

Shak., All's Well, ii. 6. 

To bo of any use In tho controversy, tUon, the Immedt- 
atu deliverance of my consciousness must be comiietent 
to assure mo of tho mm-exlsteiico of something which by 
hypothesis is not in my consciousness. 

W. K. Clifford, Lectures, II. 102. 

Indeed, so Incessant and iiersistent have Iwen the de- 
liverances of their lordships iqion tho sublect, that It 
might almost seem as though a bishop would have con- 
sidered himself lacking In duty if he had omitted any up- 
jKirtunlty of sounding the note of alarm. 

Prit. iluarterly Rev., LXXXIII. 00. 

7. In Scots law, the expressed decision of a 
.judge or an arbitrator, interim or final. Wlien 
interim, it is technically called an interlocutor. 
deliverer (de-Uv'6r-6r), n. [< ME. delyverer; 
< deliver + -erl.] 1. One who delivers, rescues, 
or sets free ; a savior or preserver. 

Thu Lord raised up a deliverer to the children of Israel. 

Judges ill. 0. 

2. One who delivers by transferring or hand- 
ing over: as, a deliverer of parcels or letters. — 
3t. One who declares or communicates. 


ery, or aeiivery m laoi, m taw, a irniisier oi piiysicai pos- 
session. ~ Constructive delivery, In law, such a change 
ill the situation iw in legal etfect Imports a transfer of pos- 
siiiudon. -Delivery of Juridical posaeislon. In law, a 
term Used In parts of the United States acquired from 
Mexico to denote the formal transfer of the iiossessiuii of 
land reipilred by Mexican law, which was iiocessary to the 
complete In vesture of title : corresiMindiug to the common- 
law iivery of seisin. Under Mexican administration It was 
IK-rfonued by a magistrate of tho vicinage, and It includuit 
the establishment of boundaries when they were uncurtain. 
The purchaser, in tho presence of the magistrate and wlt- 
iietwes, pulled up grass and stones and tlirew them to the 
four winds of heaven. In token of his legal and legitimate 
possession. The inaglstrate made a record of these pro- 
eeediiigs, duly attested by the wlliiesses, ami gave a copy 
to the new owner.— Dclivery-rollcr, in ntach., the lost 
of a series of rollers, or that which flimlly carries the ul>- 
jeetfrom the opei-atlve parts of the machine.— DcUvary- 
valve, the valvo through which a pumped fluid Is ills- 
chargiul.— Oeneral delivery, tho delivery of mall from 


tion. - Jail delivery. Sco jott-dc(u>eri/.- Symbolical 

dellve^, in law, the delivery of projairty by handing over 
somuthing else aa a symiNd, token, or representative of 
it, as, for Instance, the key of the warehouse containing it. 
= 8yil. 6. Elocution, Delivery. Hvo elocution. 

ielP (del), n. [< ME. delle = MD. delle, D. del, 
a dale, vale, = G. dial, telle, a hollow; a deriv. 
(as dim.) of ME. dal, dale, K. dale: see dalcl. 
For the relation of forms, cf. tell, tale.] A 
small valley between hills ; a little dale ; a glen ; 
a ravine. 


[ delPt (del), n. [Origin obscure.] A young girl; 
a wench. [Thieves’ cant.] 


dellveresg (df-llv'dr-es), n. [< deliver + -cs«.] 
A female deliverer. [Bare.] 

Joan d'Aro, ... the deliveress of the towne from our 
country men when they beseiged it. 

Uamolrt, AprU 21. 1844. 


Della OrUBCa (del'ft krus'lA). [it. : deUa, of 
the (< L. de, of, + ilia, that); orusca, bran.] 
The name of an academy fotmded at Florence 


dellvmrly (dS-lIv'6r-ll), adv. r< ME. delyverly, 
-liche ; < deliver^ + -ly^.] Nimbly; cleverly; 
jauntily, actively. [Obsolete or archaic.] 
Whaii (iahcrics saugh hi* brother.Gaweiii, he lopto vpmi 
his feot, and sette on his heed his hatto delyuerly, and hen to 
a-geln ids swerde, and apparellede hym to diifendc. 

Merlin iP. E. T. .S.). 11. 196. 
Where )i« your ribbands, maids? swim with your liodies. 
And curry it sweetly and deliverly. 

Ptetcher (and another). Two Noble Kinsmen, Hi. f,. 
Every time we say a thing in convomation, we get a 
niuclianical advantage in detaching it well and deliverly. 

Emerson, Glubs. 

delivernesst (do-liv'ftr-nes), ». [< ME. delyrer- 
ncs, -msse; < tleliver'^ + -wem] Agility; nim- 
hlenoss ; speed. Chaucer. 

Tills, for his delyuemesse and swiftenuase, was surnained 
Ilcrefote. Pabyan, Chron., I. ccvill. 

deliveiT (<le-liv'6r-i), n. ; pi. delivcric,<i (-iz). [< 
deliver^ + -y after livery.] 1. The act of sot- 
ting free; the act of freeing from bondage, 
danger, or evil of any kind ; release ; rescue ; 
doUvorance. 

He . . . swore, with soIjb, 

Tliat he would lulamr my delivery. 

Shak., Ulch. HI., i. 4. 
In tho delitiery of tlicm tliat suruhie, no mans particular 
carefiilnesse sailed oiio person, but tho iiicere goodnesso 


the act of trttn8ft>rring or liaiiding over to an- 
other: as, tho delivery ot goods or of a deed; 
tho delivery ot a parcel or a letter. — 3. Surren- 
der; a giving up. 


jiossossionot a thing V>y another. — 6. Aid given 
m tho act of parturition ; tho bringing forth of 
offspring; childbirth. — 0. Utterance; enuncia- 
tion; manner of speaking or singing. 

I was charmed with tlie gracefulness of his figure and 
delivery. Addison. 

7. Tho net of Bonding or putting forth; emis- 
sion; discharge: os, tho delivery' oi tho ball in 
base-ball, crii^ot, otc. ; tho delivery ot tiro or of 
a charge in battle ; the delivery of a blow from 
tho shouldor. — 8. Unpacity for pouring out or 
disburdening of contents: ns, the delivery of a 
pipe. — Qf. Free motion or uso of the limbs; 
activity; agility. 


in 1582, mainly for promoting the purity of the 
Italian language. Its emblem was a sieve, and Its 
namo referred to its puri>ose of sifting out the bran or 
refuse from tlie language. After a short fierlotl of incor- 
poration in the Florentine Academy, tt waa revived m the 
early part of tho nineteenth century. 

Della-Oruscan (del-g.-kru8'kan), a. and n. I, 
a. Pertaining to, characteristic of, or resem- 
l)Ung the Academy della Crusca or its methods. 

The epitliet Hella-Cruscnii was applied to a scliool of Eng- 
lish ixietry started by certain Engllslimen at Kloi'cnce to- 
warit tile end of tlie eighlccntli century, whose senttmen- 


The nent-iip Imagination, which hero and there had 
trickled oif in Della-Crttscan dllettaiitctsiii. 

Quarterly Rev., CLXIII, (IS. 

n. n. A momher of the Academy della Crus- 
ca, or of tho English school of poetry named 
after it. 

Della Robbia ware. Boo ware^. 

delocalize (de-lo'kal-lz), v, t. ; pret, and pp. de- 
locoliscd, ppr. delocalizing. [< de- priv. + local- 
ize.] To free from tho limitations of locality; 
widen the scope or interests of. 

Wc can have no St. Simons or Pepysea till wo have a 
Purls or Ixindon to delocalize our gossip and give it his- 
toric lircadtli. Loimll, Study Windows, p. 92. 

Tlie princiido of representation was constantly delocalu- 
ing tlie town, and bringing into tlie arena sniijects which 
reminded men of tliuir relatioimlilp to the state and the 
crown. II. E. Scudder, Nouh Webster, p. 20. 

deloo (de-l(i'), M. [N. African.] A kind of 
North African duykorbok, Cephalolophtis gritn- 
ntia, one of tho pygmy antelopes. It is about a 
feet long, of a fawn color with whtUsh flanks, black an- 
kles, and a lilack stripe on tlie face running up to the tuft 
of hair on tlie poll. 

deloul, n. See delul. Layard. 

Deloyala (de-lo-i'a-lil), n. [NL., < Or. 
clear, + I'aAof, glas’^T A genus of tortoiso-bee- 
tlos: a synonym of Coptocycla. ^ s 
The name was used liy (’hevrolot In He- \f 
jenn's catalogue without diagnosis. An 
American species, Deloyala or Coptocycla 
elnvata. Is 7.(1 millimeters long, very broad- 
ly oval, pule, testaceous, anil has the elytra 
lirown, tiilierculute, and glldious, with a 
large liyiilino spot in tho middle of tliu ^ 

side margin and a similar small siilmpl- 
ciil spot, wheiico the name. It feeds on 


delpb, n. An improper spelling of 
deff^, delf^. 

Deipbacida (del-fns'i-da,), ». pi. 



delpUn 

jAtn, or to the Delphinidw.—S. Pertaining or 
relating to the Dauphin of France. 

Also delpMne) dclphinian. 

Dalphln editions of the olassios, n s<-t nf Latin claMloi 
I>repared l>y tlilrty-ninu Bchnlar* umier Uit Rnperintendenro 
of Montauiiitir, Ikjiwiiet, and Hunt, for the u»c of tlio dau- 
phin (<ut umm JJelphini), son of f/iiiia XIV. They ore not 
now valued exeept for tlielr indexes nf wonis. 

dolphin'^ ((Icl'flu), n. [For delphinine (wliich is 
in U8C in unotlior chetm. sense), < DelpMnua + 
a neutral fat found in the oil of several 
members of the genus Dclphinus, 

DelphinimterlnsB (del-fi-nap-te-rl'ne), n. pi. 
[NL., < JMphinapterm 4- -ino;.] A subfamily 
of Delj>hinidte, containing tbe beluga or white 
whale {Detphinapterm) and the narwhal (liiom- 
don)y as together contrasted with other delnhi- 
noids collectively. They have the cervical 
vertobne all distinct, and not more than 0 pha- 
langes in any digit. 

Delphlnapterus (del-fi-nap'te-ms), w. [NL., 

< (fr. dolphin, 4- uirTFpor, wingless 

(taken ns ‘ flnless,’ with ref. to the absence of 
a dorsal fin), < «- priv. 4- ■nrtpov, a wing, a fin; 
see aptcronti.'] 1. A genus of delphinoid odoii- 
toeete cetacoau.s, typical of the subfamily JM- 



beluKs, or White Whule {MfMtnafttri, 


phinapterino!, containing the beluga or white 
whale (1). leucas). it is relateti to Munodon. and rc- 
•enihius the narwhal except in dentition. It lias 82 to to 
teeth; W) vertohm), the cervical verlelirto heliin 'ree; J1 
rilMt ; short, liroatl, and ixiundod fins ; a low rldne In place 
of a dorsal fin ; tlio head rounded ; and tiic snout very 
■lightly projecting, if at all. Tlie spoeies attains a lengtli 
of i2 feet, is wlilte, and cliielly Inhaldts orclic seas. IlfUioa 
is a synonym. 

2. A genus of dolphins (Delphininw) which have 
no dorsal fin. as D. peroni : now called Leuco- 
rhamphua. See DelpMnua, 1. 

delpunata (del'fl-nat), w. [< delphin-ic 4- -«fcl .] 
A salt formed hy the union of delphiuic acid 
with a base. 

delphlne, «. Seo dclphin^, 

Dalphinia (del-fin'i-ft), w.pl. [NXi,, neut, pi., < 
Gr. 6e^<j>ivto( (an epithet of Apollo), taken as 
‘of Delphi’ (< Delplii), but in form < 

SeX^if, deX^h, a dolphin: see dolphin, Delphic.'] 
A festival of Apollo Dolphiuius (the Dolphin or 
protector of navigation, the god of Deljihi), of 
expiatory character, celebrated at Athens and 
jEgina, and generally among Ionian colonies 
along the Meuiterraiieau coasts. At Athens it was 
held on the othof Mouiiychlon (oiid of Mareli), toward the 
close nf the period of winter storms ut sea, and included 
a procession in wliicli seven lioys and seven inaldeiis tsire 
olive-branches, txmnd with fillets of wlilte wool, to tlic 
Del)>liinian temple near the temple of tlio Olympian Zeus. 

delphinia (dol-fin'i-ii), n. Same as dciphiniue'H. 

DalpUnian (del-fin*i-an), a. 1, Same ub Del- 
phian. Compare Pythian . — 2. [/. c.] Same as 
delphini. ■ Deiphinlan Apollo. Hec Ajmllo. 

delphinic (del-fin'ik), a. [< L. delphinus, dol- 
phin: see delphiiO, n.] Noting an acid dis- 
covered by Chevioul first in dol}^in-oil aud af- 
terward in the ripe berries of the Guelder-rose. 
Itisnow known to be identical with valeric acid. 

DelphlnidSB (del-fin'i-de), «. pi. [NL., < Dcl- 
pMnua 4- -ida:.] A large family of odoutocetn 
cetaceans. By recent niitlior.s It has been liniltod to 
those iiuvlng iioruially numerous teetti in lH>th Jaws; a 
short 8ymph,v.sls of tlic mandible, not exceediiiic one third 
the lengtli of tile Jaw ; no distliiet lacryiiiul bones ; tlio 
pterygoids sliort, seroli-llke, and iiivoliiUMi ; llie capitular 
artleulattoiiK of tin- ribs disnnpeuring liaekward; tlie cos- 
tal cartilages ossified: and tlie blow-liole median, trails- 
vemoly crescentic, and concave forward. In size and sliape 
the DflfihiniiOv vary greatly. WItli few exceptions tliey 
are murine. As alxive described, the family iiieludes nil 


discovered in the plant Delphinium Staphiaagria. 
It* taste U bitter and acrid. When heated It melts, but on 
cooling It liecomcs liard and brittle like resin. Applied 
externally, Its effects are analogous to ttiose of veratrlnc, 
and it has lieen used as a suhstitntc for it In the treatment 
of neuralgia. Also delphinia, delphia. delphinin, dtlphin. 

Delphinitim (del-fln'i-um), w. [NL., < Gr. deX- 
<ttiviov, larkspur (so called from the form of the 
nectary, which resembles the ordinary repro- 
sentatioiia of the dolphin), < AeX(j>t^, etXipCv, a 
dolphin: noe dolphin.] An extensive genus of 
tliO natural onlor Itanumulacea:, consisting of 
annual or perennial herbaceous plants, with 
usually blue, purple, or white flowers. Tiie flow- 

are very irregular, consisting 
of five colored sc]Wls anil 
only two conspicuous petals, 
the spurs of wlilcli arc In- 
closed ill the lung spur of tiic 
iipjicr sepal. ITiere aro fiO 
spccic.s or more, scattered 
over tlio northern temperate 
zone, 20 of whlcii arc found 
111 Urn Unllcd Htates. Two 
species peculiar to California 
liiive red or ycllowlsli flowers. 

Many are cnltlvated In gar- 
dens under the name of liirk- 
ymr, ciiiclly IK ApiHt and 
D. Cimtoliila of F.nroi>e, and 
D. elatum from Hlliorin, with 
numerous liybrlds. One n 

cies, tho I>. SInphi ' 

yields the vegotanie . 

delphinoid (del'fl-noid), a. and n. [< Gr. M- 
(jiivoetiV/c, like a dolpliiii, < <VX^V, a dol- 
i)hin, + fMof, form.] I. «. Portaiuing to or 
having the charaot<'rs of tlio Delidiinida: or Del- 
2>hinoidea; like or likened to a oolpbin, 

II. n. One of tlio Dclphinidte or Dfil2>hinoidea ; 
a dolphin, porpoise, or any other living toothed 
cetaceau not a cachalot. 

Delphlnoidea (del-fi-noi'd^-ll), n. pi. [NL., < 
Delphinna + -oidea. Heo delphinoid.] A super- 
family grouj) of odoutoceto cetaceans, contain- 
ing all tbe liviug tootbed whales, porpoises, 
dolphins, ole., excepting tho sperm-whales or 
cachalots. Tim families urn tiio Iniidtr, PlatanUluliT, 
MjyhinuUr, and Ziphiidie. Tho association is made eii- 


d«ltold 

60 VortobMB, 1* called Sum tinentU. A ■peoiei from the 
south was, /). peroni, without a dorsal fln, nos been cniifj 
LeHcorhamphiu and Delphinapterm. 8m cut under ,i„i. 




them 




IS kiiov 


puacs, etc., as well as the eaaing- oi 
or white whales, and tlie nurwiial. 
Into Pontoimnime, Ihijihinajitcriim 


it-whules, licliiga.s 
It has iH-eii dlvide.l 

. . , , , Delphi niiur, and 

Olobicephalinw. 

Delphinixm (del-fi-ni'ne), n. pi. [NL., < Dei- 
phmua 4- -tno’. J Tho typical subfamily of Del- 
phinuUv, eoutaiuing tho dolphins and porpoises 
proper, together with the killers, as distiu- 
goished from the belugas, narwhals, black- 
nsh. etc. They have no cervical coiistrietloii, tlic post- 
axlai cervical vertebra) aro more or less eonsoUdated, and 
the second and tliinl digits liuVu from 5 to it plialangcs. 
See out* under dolphin and porjHiiee. 
dolphiniue^ (del 'fl-uin), a. aud n. I, a. Pertain- 
ing to or having the characters of tho Delphi- 
nincB. 

H. n. A species of Delphinina-. 
delphinine^ (del'fl-nin), w, [< dclphin-ium 4- 
-4n^.] A highly poisonous vegetable alkaloid 


WpAi 

tlrely on crnnial characters. 

delphinoidine (del-fl-noi'din), «. [< DelpMni- 
nm + -oid 4- -ine^.] An amorphous alkaloid 
obtained from tbe seeds of DelpMnium Staphis- 
agria. 

Delphinula (<loI-fm'u-lll), «. [NL,, dim. of L. 
delphinna, a dolphin; so called on account of 
^ nn imagined likouess to 

the conventional dol- 
phin.] A genus of gas- 
tropods, typical of tho 
family DeiphinulUUv,. 
Delphinulidss (del-fl- 
nuMi-de), n. p/. [NL., 

< Delphinula 4- 
A family of rhipidoglos- 
MfhtnuU tactniata. gustropods, t Vpi- 

, , ' Uod by tho genus Dcl- 

phinula. They are ilestitnte of ceplmlic lobe*. Imt have 
cirrifonn aiijieiidagcstotlic foot, and otiierwisctlieaniiiinls 
|•esellllllc those of llie fniiillics Tnrbinidef anil Trochidtv. 
The shell Is lurlilnatc or dlseoidal and ha* u circular aper- 
ture. Tlie operculum la niultlspiral and eorneon*, Imt 
somctiiiiuH provideil with a tliiii calcareous layer. Tlie 
living siiecles are InhniiilaiitH of tropical seas. Numerous 
extinct forma liuve iH-eii referred to tlie fuinlly. 

delphlnuloid (del-fin'u-loid), a. [< Delphinula 
4- -oid.] I’ertaining to or having the charac- 
ters of tho Delphinulidw ; like a member of tbe 
genus Delphinula. 

Delphinus (del-fi'uus), n. [L., a dolphin: see 
delphini and dolphin.] 1. T^e typical genus of 
tho family Delphinula’, to which very different 
limits have been assigned. («) By the author* of 
tlie Liiiiiean seliool It waa used for all the cetacean* with 
tectli in botli jBWg, and consequently for the Delphinidat 
(except Monudon), I’latanietidce, and iniidee. (5) By later 
iiiitliors It wa« restricted to Delphinida<, hut liicluiled ut 
first all except those of the genera Phocama aud Delphi- 
napterus; grailually other* were excluded, (c) By recent 
niitliora it is restricted to specie* of Delvhininm whose 
chief ]>eculiaiity I* in the deep longitudinal grooves on tlie 
side* of tlie palate, Reparatlng the alveolar liorder from 
tile iiiedian riiigo. They have liiimerotis (more tlian SO) 
small pointed teeth, close set along each Jaw ; from 50 to 
90 vertelirin; the rostral part of the akull longer than tlie 
cranial imrtion, whence the head ha* a pmiited snout 
marked off from the forehead by a groove ; the dorsal fin 
large, triangular or falcate, soinetime* wanting ; and the 
flipper* of moderate *l*c, narrow, pointed, and falcate, 
with the lateral digits wuall or rudimentary. A* thn* de- 
fined, the genus contain* the animals to which the word 
dolphin sliould be rcHtrlcted, a* the original dolpliin of 
tile ancient*, Delphinus delphU, but which are commonly 
called porjH/itee hy cotifounding them with the tpecle* of 
Phoaena, suiiietime* called botUa-noted or hay jiorpoUee. 
The tursio, D. tureio. is a laiwr and bulkier specie*. Run- 
dr}- dolphin* marked with white, and having from 80 to 90 
vertebras, constitute a group to which the name Daff&no- 
rApncAu* 1* applied. A Chine ' 


fnese species, with only shout Oeitoid Lear. 


2. One of the ancient constellations, represi nt- 
iug a dolphin. It is situated east of Aqniin. 
delphisine (del'fl-sin), n. An alkaloid obtained 
from tho seeds of Delphinium Staphiaagria. u 
appears in crystalliue tufts. 

Delsaxtian (del-sar'ti-an), «. Of or perlainiug 
to Francois Delsarte (1811-1871), a i’rencii 
musician, or to the method of developing bodily 
grace and strength founded by him, 

&lta (del'tll), B. [= D. G, Dan. 8w. F. Sp. Tg. 
It., etc., dc^tn, < L. delta, < Or. lUXra, the nmne 
of tlio 4th letter, also anything so shaped, osp. 
a ti-iangular island formed by the mouths of 
large rivers, as of tho Nile, Indus, etc. ; < H< b. 
dalcth, the 4th letter of the alphabet, lit. a door; 
see D.] 1. The name of tho Greek letter A, (), 

answtsring to the Latin and English D. Seo D.— 
2. A triangular island or alluvial tract included 
between t he diverging branches of the mouth of 
a great river: as, tho delta of the Nile, of tlio 
Gauges, of the Mississippi, etc. — 8. In anal., 
a triangular sjiaoe or siufaco. -Delta fomlcls, 
in anal., the clBlta of tho fornix; the triuiigiilar oiituin-- 
liaii area of the inferopostorior surface of the fornix, ron- 
stituting tlie j-oof of the aula. In tho cat it* tiase coin 
cides with nlliic between tlio portO), audit* twoothersiili-s 
arc rinn;, or tlie line* of reflection of tho eiidynm upon Hut 
intruded niiiiiilexiis. Wilder ami Uage, Anat. Tech., p. 
477.— Delta meaOBCapUlsa, in annt., the delta of tlio 
mososcapnlii ; tlie triiiiigiilar urea nt the root of the s)>ino 
of tho Bcapidn, nt tlie verteln iil end of the nieHOgcnpiiiu. 
Wilder ami (latje, Annt. Tecli., p. 160. 

deltaflcation (doFta-li-ka'shqn), n. [< delta 4 
-fleatiou, ult.< h.fncere, make: see -y>/.J The pro- 
cess of forming a delta at the mouth of a river, 
deltaic (del ta'ik), rt, [< dolfg -4 -ic.] 1. Per- 

taining to or like a delta. 

The liiigll is formed by tho three mo*t westerly of thii 
dtUcUe spUl-struam* of the Onnge*. 

Nineteenth Century, XXIII. 48. 
2. Having or forming a delta. 

It f Bhagiralhil now disclose* the last stage in tho derny 
of II ilellitie river. Mirndeenth Century, XXIII. 4;i. 

delta-metal (dol'ttj.-met^'al), n. [< dcUa, i\ 
triangular llguro (lit allusion to the three eoii- 
stituent metals), + metal.] An alloy of copper 
and xinc with a small percentage of iron, re- 
cently introduced aud put to use in England luiii 
Germany, it re*embles Aloh metal and »teiTo-inct*l 
(see these words), the jirincipal difference being that in 
the muiiiifncturo ot dcltii-inelal IniprovcmenU have been 
made hy incKiis of wliicli a fixed jicrcenlagc of iron ciin be 
hitrodnccd, wliicli was not the cose wltli tlio oliior iilliiys 
ineiitloucd, whence tliese never canio into general use, 
Bfltii-nictal is said to be as strong a* inllii steel, and to 
Imve the great adv.mtagn of not rusting. A small steamer 
bus been ronstructed of this alloy (or navigating the rivers 
of Cciitial Africa. H I* said, also, that It lin* been Intro- 
diiced as a iiiaterial for rolls in powder-mill* because not 
Untile to give vi»i! to sparks as steel rollers do, and that it 
is eoniliig into use for many other purposes where strenuth 
is duslred, and wliero the facility wltli whieli steel rusts 
makes its employment nndeslrulde. 
deltidium (del-tid'i-um), n. ; pi. dcltidia (-ji). 
[NL., dim. of Gr. 
tlie letter A: see delta.'] 

In cool., the triangular 
Bjjaeo botwoeu the beak 
aud the hinge of brachio- 
pod Hheila, It is usually 
covered in by a ehelly 
plate. 

deltohedron (del-to-he'- 
drpn), w. ; pi. deltohedra 
(-dril). [< Gr. AeXra, del- 
ta, + edpa, a seat, base.] 

In cryatal., a hemihodral 
isotnetric solid bounded , 

by twelve faces, each a deiiidium. 

rpiadnlateral. Tho corresponding holohedrul 
form is a trigonal trisoetahedron. 
deltoid (del'toid), a. and n, [= F. deltoide = Sp. 
deltdide = Pg. It. deltoide, < NL. dcltoidea, < < 
dtXroeidiK, delta-shaped, < diXm, delta (A), + 
fMof, form.] I. a. Kosembling the Greek let- 
ter A ; triangular. 

A visit to the shore allowed Hs mouth to be deltoid in 
character, three mouths being nutioed, and probably nn " 
existing. Science, lU. 1' - 

Specifically— («) In anat.:(l) Koming a trlanguloj' jiln '' 
or part; being triangular : as, tho deltoid muscle. (2) b'’ 
luting to .the deltoid muscle ; o*. tl" 
deMoid cr*8t of tho humeru*. (6) In - « 
tom., iiortalning to or rcuiemblliig •>"' 
pyralid moths, or Deltoidee. («) In le '-, 
triangular or trowel-shaped : a«, a deltoid 
leaf : also applied to tho cro»*-socUon < -t 

a leaf, etc. -Deltoid motb, a poP''l‘‘'' 
name given to various specie* of 
lepldopterous family Pyralidm, whl- n 
in repose spread their wings over tb« 
hack in the form of a triangla 




deltoid 

II. n. The large, coarso-llbered, triangular 
jiiasde of the ghoulder, eovoring and protecting 
) 1 ,, joiui arising from the spine of the scapula, 
( 1,1 iicroinion, and the clavicle, and inserted into 
ti„ deltoid crest of the humerus. Its action 
, the arm away from tlie side of the body. 
S, I cut under muscle, 

deltoidal (del-toi'dal), a. [< deltoid + -«h] 
'j'n.iugular; deltoid. 

, I ,jiii anclunt times down to the twelttli century, square, 
rrnuniiilar, oy ilf.ltoidal instruments of the harp klml ap- 
u lo have lieen very cuniiuun. 

tl'. A’. SiiUivan, Int. to O'Ciirry's Anc. Irisli, p. dv. 

deltoidei, «• Plural of deltoulcus. 

deltoides (del-toi'dez), n. [NL. : see deltnUi.] 

1 . hi the deltoid muscle. Bgg deltoid, n. 
rile delUtides proceeds from ttie clavicle and scapula to 

fl„ humerus. lluxlni, Auat. Vert., p. 4S. 

2. |'■«/»•] [Used as a plural.] In entom., a di- 
vision of nocturnal Lejndoptern ; the deltoid 
J.ijiidoptcra of early entomologists, inexactly 
coiTcspouding with the pyralid moths or family 
I'lpudkiic of later systems. 

deitoideus (del-toi'df-ns), n . ; pi. deUnidci (-i). 
[Nh. : see dc/foW.] The deltoid muscle. Bee 
diUnid, n. 

delubrum (de-lu'brum), n. ; pi. deluhrn (-brii). 
(h„ a temple’, shrine, sanctuary, prob. so called 
as the place of expiation ; the lit. sense is more 
obvious in ML. Muhruni, a baptismal font ; < 
L. dehierc, wash off, cleanse, < de, away, + 
lucre, wash.] 1. In Jtom. antiq., a temple or 
aiiuetuary, by some scholars believed to have 
contained a basin or fountain in which persons 
coniing to sacrifice washed. But the actual 
(listiuctiou betwiion delubrum aud tcmplum is 
uncertain.— 2. In ece.les. arch., a church fur- 
nished with a font. — 3. A font or baptismal 
basin. 

deludable (df-lu'da-bl), «. [< delude + nlde.} 
Susceptible of being deluded or deceived; lia- 
ble to bo imposed upon or misled. 

Kor well undcrtitandlng the oiiiulHclcnce of liln iiatiiro. 
Ill' Ik not «o remiy to deceive hiuiecll us to fulKlfy unto 
liliii wUotc cucnittoii is in no way delndaOk. 

Sir T. liroictw, VuIr. Krr„ 1. 2. 

delude {do-lud')» t’- t*; pret. and pp. deluded, 
ppr. deluding. [< ME. deluden, < OI;\ deluder, 
also deluer, < L. dtiudere, pp. delusus, mock, 
make sport of, deceive, < dc + ludere, play, 
,)est. Of, allude, collude, illude.'] 1. To de- 
ceive ; impose upon ; mislead the mind or judg- 
ment of ; beguile ; cheat. 

Sliuiihlfit tlion deluded feed 
Oil liopes so groundless, thou art mad Indeed. 

Crahbe, Works, IV', tea. 
I'otcrhorongh wrote two letters to the governor, one of 
wlitcli he contrived to liavo intercciiled by tlic Sjianisli 
KciKTiil, with the result of deludinif Ulin into the belief 
timt lid was snrruundcd by a largo army. 

(Quarterly Jler., C'XbV. ID.'l. 
2t. To frustrate or disappoint ; elude; evade. 

rtiey wilie.h during life and Ucaltli are never destitute 
of ways to delude repentance, do notwltbstanding often- 
tiiiiL'K, when their last lionr draweth on, . . . feel that 
sting wlilch before lay dead in them. 

Hooker, Kccles. Polity, vl. ■». 
Wliate'er his arts bo, wife, I will have tlieo 
Mude- tliem with a trick, tliy obstinate silence. 

Jl. Jomon, IKivll is an Ass, I. .S. 
'^yn. 1. MUlead, Delude {we ViiHlead) ; to eozeii, dupe, 
Ii-.'iil astray. 

deluder (de-lu'd^r), n. One who deceives or 
beguilos; an impostor; one who holds out false 
pretenses. 

Ami thus the sweet deliiders tune llieir song. J’o]>e. 

deluge (del'iy), «. [< ME. deluge, < OF. deluge, 
diUire, p\ deluge = Fr. diluvi = Bp. Pg. It. di- 
lurio, < L. diluvium, a flood, < dilucre, wasli 
iiwiiy, < di-, dis-, away, + lucre, wash. Of, 
•liliirinl.'] 1. Any overflowing of water; an in- 
hiidation; a flood ; specifically, the great flood 
overflowing of the earth (called the uiii- 
[' rsd! deluge) which, according to tlie account 
tlenesis, occurred in the days of Noah, or 
'■"ly of the similar floods found in the tradi- 
ti'iii.s of most ancient peoples, accompanied by 
« nearly total destruction of life. See flood. 

I lie uivostle dotli plainly intimate that the old world 
" 'K subject tf> perish by a delwje, as this is subject to 
I ' I lull by cunllitgratlon. 2'. Unmet, 'J’heory of tlio Karth. 

Anything analogous to an inundation; any- 
biiig that overwhelms or floods. 

A fiery delufte fed 

With ever-burning sulphur uiieoiisumcd. 

MUton, P. I-., i. 68. 

Saw Babylon set wide her two-leav’d brass 

To lot the milttary deluge pass. 

Cowper, Expostulation. 
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After me the deluge <F. apri* mat U dHuge), a saying 
ascribed to I.ouis XV.. who expressed tliiu his indltfer- 
enen to the results of his pulley of selfish and reckless ex- 
travaganeo, and perhaps his iippreheiisiou of coming dis- 
aster. 

deluge (del'uj), V . ; pret. and pp. deluged, ppr. 
deluging. [<; deluge, ».] I, trans. 1. To pour 
over in a deluge; overwhelm with a llootl; 
overflow; inundate; drown. 

still the battering waves rush in, 
Implarable, till, drlwj'doy the foam, 

'file ship sinks, fomid'Tlng in the vast abyss. 

Lands deluged by unbridled floi.u|g. 

H'ur«f*«-orfA, Tlie Itrow'iilo's Cell. 
2. To ovemin like n flootl ; pour over in over- 
whelming niimbors: as, the northern nations 
deluded the Koman empire with their annies. 
— 3. To overwhelm; cause to sink under the 
weight of a general or spreading calamity. 

At length corruption, like a general (l<v(ai. . . . 
.shall deliii/e all, Do/ie, Moral Essays, ill. l.’iT. 

II. in trails. To suffer a deluge ; be deluged. 
[Bare.] 

I'd weep the world to such a strain, 

Tliat it should dclmje once again. 

JUarijuis of Montrose, Death of Charles I. 
delul (de-loP), w. [Ar.] A female dromedary. 
Also written dcloul, 

BtMlouins liestridlng nukcd-backed Deluh, and clinging 
like ttpoB to the Imlvy bumps. 

Jl. !■'. JIurton, KI KIeitinuli, p. 26!). 

de lunatico intiuirendo (do lu-nat'i-k»> in-kwi- 
ren'db). [li., of investigating a lunatic: de, 
of; lunatirM, abl. of Innaticus, a lunatic (see 
lunalir)] nquirendo, abl. got', of inquirere, in- 
rpiire, question, investigate (see inquire).'] The 
old title of the writ or commission (now eom- 
nionl.v called an iixntisiUon) issued formerly 
out of Chancery, and now by various courts, 
appointing commissioners to investigate, with 
the aid of a jury, the mental condition of a 
person alleged to be of unsound mind, in order 
that, if found incapable of managing his own 
affairs, a committee may be appointed to tak*' 
charge of them, and his dealing with others 
wlio might impose upon him be interdicted, 
deluuduhg (de-Iun'dimg), n. The native name 
of the weasfd-cat or liusang (Priouodon grn- 



Deluudung, or l.inwiig (erwMiK*mgTu< iVij). 


eilis) of Java aiul Malacca, of the subfamily 
PrionodoiUinte and family I irerridw. it is <mo of 
the civets, but has no si-ent-i«>uchoH. U Is hoautlfuiiy 
S|H)ttuil, and has a long cyliiulrical tail and a slender Issly. 

delusion (d^-luV.hpn), w. [= of. delusion — 
Bp. dilusion's= Pg, delusffo = It. delu.sione, < L. 
delu8io(n-), < deluderc, delude : see deJude.] 1. 
Tlio act of deluding; a misleading of the mind; 
deception. 

For fiod hath Justly given (lie nntiiiiis ni> 

To thy tMiisiints. Milton, I*. U., I. 443. 

The iiiajur's good judgment— that is, if a man may lie 
said to have gixid Jiiilgnieiit wim Is uinler tlio influence of 
love's delusion. Thackeray, Vanity fair. 

2. The state of being deluded ; false impres- 
sion or belief; error or mistake, especially of a 
fixed nature: as, his delusion was unconquer- 
able. Bee the syuoiiyms below. 

Cod shall send them sti-ong delutiim, tliat they alunild 
Ix-llcve 11 lie. •> Tliea. it. 11. 

Some angry power cheats wltli rare dclusious 
My citdaloiw sense. 

Pord, Ijover’a Melancholy, iv. .3. 
I, waking, view’d with gi'ief the rising sun, 

And fondly mourn'd the dear efehun'ou gone. Prior. 

Of all the delusions uffulnat which history and historical 
geography have to strive, there is none m<»re deeply rooted 
than the notion that tliere has always Ixmii a land called 
Switzerland and a i>oople colleil the Swiss. 

K. A. Pteemnn, Amer. I.ect8., p. 883. 
» Syu. 2. / llusion. Delusion, IJallueination. A s no w tcch - 
ideally used, especiaily by the beat antimrities in medical 
Jurisprudence, illusion signifies a falM uicutal appear- 
ance or conception produced by an extenial cause acting 
tlirough tlie senses, the falsity of wldch is capable of de- 


deluTie 

tection by the subject of it by examination or reasoning. 
'I’hns, a mirage, or the momentary belief tliat a retlectton 
in a mirror is a real object. Is an illusion. A delusion is 
a fixed false mental conception, occasioned by an external 
oliject acting upon the senses, Imt not capable of correc- 
tion or removal by examination or reasoning, 'lints, a 
fixed Isillcf that an inaiiimatu object is a living person, 
that all one’s friends arc conspiring against one, that all 
food otfcrnd is ]ioisoned,.aml the like, are deltisicms. A 
hallueination is a fal.se conception occasioned by Internal 
condition wttliont external cause or aid <if tlie senses, 
siicli as ininginiiig tliat one In^-s an external voice when 
there is no sound to siiggcstHuch an idea. If a person 
walking at twillglit, seeing a post, sliould liellevc It to be 
a spy pnrsnlng him, anil should imagine he saw it move, 
this would lie an illusion ; a contlnnons licllef that every 
person one sees is a spy pursuing one, if such us cannot 
be reiiiovL.il liy eviileiicc, is a delusion ; a belief that one 
sees sueli H))ie8 ]inrsning, when there is no olijcct in sight 
eanniilu of suggesting such a tlioiigiit. is a hallucination. 
ff/iiKions are not necessarily intilcnUonsof insanity; delu- 
sions and hallueinalinns, if fixed, are. in literary and 
popnlar use an illusion is an unreal appearaiiee presented 
In any way to llic iiorllly or tlic mciitaf vision; it is often 
lileaslng, Imriiiless, or oven useful. The word delusion ex- 
presses strongly tlic mental enniiilion of the pei-soii wlio 
puts too great fultli In an illusion or any otliev error : he 
" iaiior.s nmicr a dchision." A delusion is a menlul error 
or dceepllon, and may liavo regard to things actually exist- 
ing. as well as to iliiisions. Delusions are onllnarily repul- 
sive and disereditatjle, and may even lie miseliievons. We 
H]ieak of tile illusions of fancy, liope, youth, and the like, 
Imt of the delusions of a fanatic or a Innatle. A hullucina- 
Hon is tile prisliict of an imagination dlsorilered, perhaps 
iH.yond the lumnds of sanity ; a fliglityor crazy notion or 
liellef, generally of some degree of permanence; a special 
al>c-rration of belief us to some B|)eelHc jKjlnt: the eeiitml 
snggestiun in the word is tli.at of the groundlessness of the 
Ix'Iief or opinion. 

Poetry prodiiees an illusitm on tlic eye of the iidii<i, as 
a niagi'c luntern produces an illusion on tlie eye of tlie 
lioUy. Macaulay, Milton. 

Dreams or illusions, call tliein wlmt you will, 

They lift ns from the eoniiiioniilnoc of life 
To In-tter tilings. Lonyfeltou', .Michael Angelo. 

The people never give up their liberties but under gome 
delusion. Iturke, Speeeli atl.'oiiiity Meeting In Ibicks, 1784. 

Those other words of delusion and folly, Ulierty first and 
Viiiun afterward, D. Wetister, lleply to lliiync. 

.Mankind would lie sniijcct to fewer delusions tlian they 
are, if tliey constantly liore in mind ttieiv Iliildtity to false 
judgments due to unusual eonibliiations, either lU'tttieial 
or iiutiirnl, of true seiisatioiis. 

Huxley aiul Youuians, Physiol., § 292. 

A few hnllueinatious iihout a siibjoet to wlileli the groat- 
e-st clerks have iieen generally such strangers may warrant 
ns to dissent from ids opinion, Hoyle. 

delusional (df-lu'zhqn-al), a. [< delusion + 
•tl).'] 1. Portaininp 'to, characterized by, or of 

tho nature of delusuMi. 

The liltlierto recognized delusional liisanitles. 

Alien, and Xeurvl., VIII. 644. 
2, Afflicted with delusions : ns, the deUtsional 
in,sane. 

In a third ca.se a systematized delusional Imiattc had 
delii.sions of peraecntioii. Alien, and Peurol., IV. 462. 
deluslonist (dS-hi'zhqn-ist), n, [< delusion + 
•ist,] One who causes or is a subject of delu- 
sion ; a deluding or deluded person. 

Tile principles of evidence tliat have heretofore eom- 
maiiiled the world's acceptance make no distinction in the 
<inality or quantity of testimony for different varieties of 
elnlins. . . . IJiulur this feature of eiirreiit logic delusion- 
isis of all kinds have consistently and pei-slstently found 
refuge. JXip. ,Sci. Mo., XlIJ. 332. 

delusive (de-lu'siv), n. [= Sp. delusiro, < L. as 
it' ’‘detusiriis, < delusus, pp. of dvludcre, delude: 
see delude.] 1. Apt to delude; causing delu- 
sion; deceptive; beguiling: as, delusive arts; 
delusive appearances. 

A fox 

stretched on tile eiirtli, with fine drlusire sleights, 

.Mocking a gaping erow. H. Jonson, Volpone, i. 1 
Tliat fond, delusiee, liappy, transient Hyiell. 

Timt hides us from a world wherein we dwell. 

i'eabbe. Works, Vtl. 209. 
2. Of the nature of a delusion; unreal; imagi- 
nary. [Itaro.] 

There is no such thing as a flelitioiis, or delusive, senaa- 
tloii. A Hcnsatioii must exist to be a sensation, and if it. 
exists, it is veui and not delusive. 

Huxley and I'oKimiiis, I'liyslol., $ 270. 
= S3m. 1. iicv fallacious and (fcivpfirr, 

delusively (dfi-lu'siv-li), adr. In a delusive 
maunor; so as to delude, 
delusiveness ^do-lu'siv-ncs), «. The quality 
of being delusive; tendency to deceive. 

When they have liceii driven out liy opposite evidence, 
. . . then indeed We may discover tiielr i/Wusirrm-ss. 

A. Tucker, I.iglit of Nature, I. 1. 11 . 

deluso^ (d6-lu'so-ri), a. [z= OF. dehisoire, P. 
dilusoire = Sp. It. dcliisorio. < LL. as if *deluso- 
riiis, < delusor, a deceiver, < L. deludere, pp, dc- 
lusus, deceive, delude : see delude.] Apt to de- 
ceive; deceptive; delusive. 

These delusory false pretences, which have neitlior truth 
nor iubsUnce In them. Prynne, Hlstrio-Mastlx, II. Iv. 2. 
delnviot, n. See dUuvie. 
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delvauzene, delratixite (d«l-v6'zdn, -zit), n. 
[After the Belgian tihemist Delvaux.] A variety 
of dufrenite containing a large excess of water, 
delve (delv), V. ; pret. and pp. tUthed (pret. for- 
merly dolve, pp. dotven), ppr. delving. [< ME. 
delven (prot. dalj\ dolvc, pp. dotven), < AS.iielfan 
(pret. deay, pi. dul/on, pp. dolfen) = OFrios. 
ilelva = D. de.tven, dig, = OS. hi-delMuin = OHG. 
hi-telban, hnvy.] I. tranv. 1. To dig; turnup 
or excavate with a i^de or some other tool. 

IX) tleliv lip filial till} mniilde uf every roote. 

ralUuiiun, ItiHbondrle (E. E. T. H.), p. 77. 
Ddvr of convenient depth your thrauhlng-fluor. 

lyryden. 

2f. To bury. 

Salanion for tlda cause made it to lie taken vp and liolimn 
depe In the grounde. //ol// liooU (E. E. 1', 8.), p. Ififi. 

.n. intrans. 1. To practise digging; labor 
with the spado. 

Tlio common people . . , doe dig and delve with unde- 
faligahlu toyle. Hatuii/e, Travailes, p. 2ia. 

When Adam delv'd and Eve span, 

Who was then a Kentiuman ? Old rime. 

Ever of her he thought when he delveil in the soil of hln 
garden. Lunafellnw, Miles Stnndlsh, vlll. 

2. Figuratively, to carry on laborious or con- 
tinued research or investigation, as one digging 
for hidden treasure. 

Not In the cells where frigid learning delvei 
In Aldlne foliog mouldoring on their shelves, 

O. H'. Iliilmee, Poetry. 


dslvd (delv), n. [< ME. delve ; the same word ns 
dey^, q. V. ; from the verb.] If. A place dug 
or hollowed out; a pitfall; a ditch; a don; a 
cave. 

In delve* deepe Is sette tlialr ialmonds'] appetite, 
Thaire magnitude a larger lande reouireth. 

1‘aUtuiiue. lliuluiiidrle (E. E. T. 8.), p. £i7. 
It Is a darksome delve farre under ground. 

.Sjwiuer, E. y., IV. 1. 20. 

2. That which is dug out : as, a delve of coals 
(a certain quantity of coal dug from a mine). 
[Prov. Eng.] 

delver (dorv^r), n. r< ME. dclvcre, < AS. dcl- 
ferc, a digger, < delfan, dig: see delve.] 1, 
One who digs with or as if with a spade. 
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demagogue (dem'a-gog), n, [< P. d^agogue 
— Sp. Pg. It. demagogo D. demagoog = G. 
Dan. Hw. demagog = Buss, tlemagogu, < NL. 
demagogue, < Or. 6gftayuy6^, a leader of the peo- 
ple, < the people, the populace, + ayuy^, 
a leader, < d)«v, lead: see agent, act.] 1. His- 
torically, a loader of the people ; a fierson who 
sways the people by oratory or persuasion. 

Ileiiiosthcnes and Cicero, though each of them a leader, 
or, as the Creeks culled K. a deimiiogue, in a popular state, 
yet seem to dllTer in their practice. Swift. 

All the popular Jealuiisics and alarms at regal authority 
would have been excited by detiuiffoffuee in the senate us 
well as In the comttla ; fur there are in nil nations aristo- 
cratieul demagomtee as well as dcmocratical. 

J. Adame, Works, IV. 524. 
2. An unprincipled popular orator or leader; 
one who endeavors to curry favor with the peo- 


8he wol n 


a lloure that forth 


Palladia 

He turned and looked as keenly at her 
A* careful robins eye the detver'e toil. 

7'ennyson, Geraint. 

2. Figuratively, a patient and laborious inves- 
tigator. 

delving (del'ving). n. 1. Digging. — 2. Figu- 
ratively, search; laborious iuvestigation ; re- 
search. 

It was no ordinary dflvinij which struck Into the dis- 
persed veins of the dim and dark mine of onr history. 

/. IVhraeli, Amen, of Ut., I. 279. 

demagnetization (d6-mag''not-i-za'sbon), n. 
[< demagnetize + -ation,] 1. The act or pro- 
cess of depriving of magnetic polarity. — 2. 
In meemerism, the act of restoring a person in 
the mesmeric trance to a normal state of con- 
sciousness ; demesmerization. 

Also spelled demagnetisation. 

demagnetize (de-mag'uet-Iz), r. t. *, pret. and 
pp. demagnetised, ppr. dcmagtwtising. [< de- 
^T\\. + magnetise.] 1, To deprive of magnet- 
ic polarity. 

A thuiidor-Btoriii demagnelized the compass of his Bri- 
tannic niajesly's ship W ren, In which I was then a niidshlp- 
uian. W. C. JOieeeit, Jack's Courtship, xxlx. 

The induction of a magnet on itself always tends to di- 
minish tlio magnetisation, and acts like a demaimfUeinrr 
force. Atkinson, tr. of 51ascart and Jaiiliert, 1. StkI. 

2. To demesraerize ; restore from a mesmerized 
state to normal consciousness. 

Also spelled demagnetise. 
demagonc, demagogical (dom-a-goj'ik, -i kal), 

u. [= P. dimngogique = 8p. dcmagdgico =s Pg. 
demagogico (of. D. G. demagogisch = Dan. 8w. 
demagogisk), < Gr. th/imyDymit;, of or fit for a 
demagogue, < dt/ftayuy6e, a demagogue : see dema- 
gogue.] Kelating to or like a doinagoguo; given 
to pandering to the rabble from self-interest. 

Denuvjoijic leaders from South Germany stumped the 
province and stirred up ttie people. Lnu^, Uisinaix-k, 1. 803. 

demagorism, demagoguism (dem'a-gog-izm), 
n. [t demagogue + -ism.] The practices and 
■ 8 or a deni _ " ' 

ih eni 

There has been nolhlug of Cleon, stilt less of .Strupsia- 
des striving to underbid him In detnagogiem, to be found 
in the public utterances of Mr. Lincoln. 

Lowed, Study Windows, p, 17a 


iir Ignorance or ^ . 

ly, an unprincipled political agitator ; one who 
seeks to obtain political power or the further- 
ance of some sinister purpose by pandering to 
the ignoraiu'o or prejudice of the populace. 

•A plausible inslgnlilcant word, in the mouth of an ex- 
pert demojfogue, is a dangerous and deceitful weapon. 

.South, Works, II. ix. 

, UBiirninv 

enlighten, animate, and c 

Ames, Works, II. 273. 

The doctrine of State rights cun he so handleil by an 
adroit demagogue as easily to confound the distinction lic- 
tween liberty and lawlessness in the minds of ignorant 
persons. Lotvell, Study Windows, p. 109. 

demagoguery (dem'a-gog-e-ri), n. [< dema- 
gogue + -ery.] Actioii ^aractoristic of a dema- 
gogue; domagogism. 

An element of demagoguery tampered with the Irish 
vote in the person of Jerry, nominally porter. 

The Century, XXXIl. 268. 

demagoguism, n- Bee demagog ism. 

demagogy (dem'a-goj-i), », [= G. demagogk 
= Dan. Bw. demagdgi, < F. ddmagogic = Sp. Pg. 
It. demagogia, < Gr. d///tayuyia, < 6gfiayw}6<;, a dem- 
agogue : see demagogue.] Demagogisni. 

American detnagoqy . . . devotes more efforts to con- 
vincing . . . the piihlio conscience tlian to enlightening 
the public mind upon the cconundc or sociological bear- 
ings of the (Cblnnsel question. N. A. Itrv., CXXVI. 60e. 

domain (de-m&n'), «. [Early mod. E. also de- 
maine, deniean, demeasne, demesne (the last be- 
ing the sluing now usual); < ME. demayn, 
demaine, demeine, demeyne, demeigne, < OF. de- 
moine, demeine, demagiie, domoine, power, do- 
minion, a var. of domaine (whence the otlier E. 
form domain), < L. tlominium, right of owner- 
ship, power, dominion: see domain and de- 
mesne, doublots of demain, and see dominion, 
damage.] If. Power; dominion. 

There flnde 1 now that every creature 
.Somtime a ycro hath love iti his demaine. 

Oottvr, Conf. Amatit., HI. 349. 
That ul tliu worlde weelded hi Ids (Alexander's! demeyne. 

Chaueer, Monk's Tale, 1. 676. 

2t. Same as domain. — 3. Same as demesne. 
t'oin^ take iiutscHsioii of this wealthy place, 

Tlie Earth's Sole glory : take, (deer Son) to thee 
I'hls Farm's demaine, leaue the Chief right to mo. 

Sylvester, tr. of I»u Uartas's Weeks, 11., Eden. 

Yoti know 

Uuw narrow our demeans are, and, what's more, 

... we hardly can subsist. 

Massinger, The Tlcture, 1. 1. 
In hla demain (or demesne) as of fee, in old Eng. law, 
the technical expression for an estate of tee simple In pos- 
session. 

In England there ts no laind (that of the Crown only 
cScepted) which Is not hold of a Hupoiioiir ; for all dciiend 
cither mediately or immediately on the (.h-own ; So that 
when a Man lit Pleading would signify his Lands to be his 
own, ho says. That he is or was seized or iHMsessed thereof 
in his Demaine as of Fee ; whereby he moans, that olthu’ 
his Land l>e to him and his Heirs fur ever, yet it is not 
true Oemaliie, but depending upon a Snperlour Ixird. 

E. Phillips, 1700. 

demaine^ 1, «• An obsoloto form of demain. 

demsiue^t, »• f- An obsolete form of demean"^. 

demand (d»-m&ud'), t>. [Early mod. E. also de- 
maund; < ME. "demandert (not found, but the 
noun occurs), < OF. demander, F. demander = 
Pr. Bp. Pg. (lemandar = It. demandare, < ML. 
demandare, demand, L. give in charge, intrust, 
< dc, away, + mandare, intrust, commit: see 
mandate, and of. command, remand.] I, trnns. 
1. To ask or require as by right or authority, 
or as that to which one has some valid claim ; 
lay claim to; exact: as, parents demand obedi- 
ence; what price do you demand f 
Ne 01 


demand 

The pound of flesh, which I demattd of him, 

Is dearly bought ; 'tls mine, and I will have It. 

Shak., M. of V., Iv. I. 

We demand of superior men that they be superior in tl, i , 
— that the mind and the virtue shall give their verdict in 
their day, and accelerate so far the progress of clvill/;,. 
tlon. Emerson, Fugitive Slave Ijim 

2. To ask or interrogate by authority or in .i 
formal luanner. [Now rare.] 

The officers of the children of Israel . . . were benlfn. 
and detnamied, Wherefore have ye not fultllled your tank 
in making brick '( Ex. v. u. 

Will you, I pray, demand that domi-devll, 

Why lie hath thus ensnar'd my soul and body? 

Shak., Othello, v. 2 , 

He was demanded, If he were of the same opinion he 
had been in alKiut the petithm or remonstrance. 

Wmthrop, Hist. New England, I. 32,'., 
And Ouiiievero . . . desired his name, and gent 
Her maiden to demaiul it of the dwarf. 

Tennyson, Geraint, 

8. To ask for with insistence or urgency ; makt' 
a positive requisition for ; exact as a tribute or 
a concession : as, the thief demanded my purse. 

And wlimi all things were ready, the people wlthshouu 
demaunUed the Sacrlflce, which vsnslly was accustomed for 
the health of their Nation, Purchas, I’ilgrimage, p. 603. 

A proper jest, and never heard before, 

That Suffolk should demand, a whole llfteenth. 

For costs and charges in transporting her ! 

Shak., 2 Hon. VI., 1. 1. 
4, To call for; reiiuire as necessary or useful: 
as, tho execution of this work demands groat 
care. 

All that fashion demands Is composure and self-content. 

Emerson, Essays, 2d ser., p. 131. 

Sacrillces are not accomplished simply lK!cause oecs- 
siuns demand them. A. -1. fiev., EX XXIX. .S(». 

6. In law, to summon to court : as, being de- 
manded, ho does not come.=8yn. 1 and 3. 

Pe g, e tc. See askl. 

n. intrans. To make a demand ; inquire per- 
emptorily; ask. 

The soldiers likewise demanded of him, saying. And 
what shall we do? Luke 111. 14. 

demand (de-mknd'), n. [< ME. demands, dc- 
maunde, < (3F. demande, Y. demande s= Pr. Bp. 
Pg. ilemanda = It. dimanda, a demand; from 
the verb.] 1 . An asking for or a claim made by 
virtue of a right or supposed right to the thing 
sought; an authoritative claim; an exaction: 
as, the demands of one’s creditors. 

He will give you audience : and wherein 
U shall appear that your demands are Just, 

You shall enjoy them. Shak., 2 Hon. Iv,, iv. 1. 

Ho that has the conftdence to turn his wishes into de- 
mauds will be but a little way from thinking he ought to 
obtain them. Locke. 

2. An insistent asking or requisition ; exaction 
without reference to right : as, the demands of 
a blackmailer. — 3. That which is demanded or 
required; soinothing claimed, exacted, or ne- 
cessary: as, what are your dcmanits upon tho 
estate f tho demands upon one’s time; the de- 
mands of nature. 

The sutleTlngs of the poor are not caused by tbelr bav 
Itig little as compared with tlie rich ; lint by their having 
little as compareil with the simplest demands of liunmii 
nature. IF. U. Matlock, Social Equality, p. 203. 

4. Tho state of being in request or sought af- 
ter; requisition; call. 

In 1078 came forth a second edition [of the “ ITlgrlm'a 
Trogress") with additions; and then the demand became 
Immense. Macaulay, John Bunyun. 

Specifically — 6. In polit. econ., tho desire to 
purchase and possess, coupled with tho pow('r 
of purchasing: sometimes technically called 
effectual demand; as, tho supply exceeds the 
demand; there is no demand for pig-iron. 

Adam 8mlth, who Introduced tho expression effectual 
demand, employed it to denote tlie demand of those who 
are willing and able to give for the conmio<llty wliat In 
calls Us natural price : that U, the price which will enable 
it to bo permanently produced aiul brought to market. 

J. S. Mill, Tol. Econ., III. II. 1 3. 

I would therefore dcffiio . . . Demand as tho desire for 
ciiinmodities or sorvlcos, seeking its end l>y an offer <>( 
general purchasing imwer. Cairns, Pol. Econ., I. II. I 
0. In law: (a) The right to claim anything 
from another person, vriiether founded on con- 
tract or tort, or superior right of propertv. (h ) 
The asking or seeking for wnat is due or claimed 
as due, either expressly by words, or by impli 
cation, as by seizure of goods or entry int" 
lands. — 7. Inquiry; question; interrogation. 

Than they axed hyiu many demaundes, hut he wold' 
speke no more. Merlin (K. E. T. 8.), 1. lb 

The good Anchlses raised him with his hand. 

Who, thua encouraged, answered our demand. 

Drydtn, iGneid, Hi 

AltenuttlT* demand, dee altemaiivs,— Demand and 
sandy, tu potit. icon., Uie relation between the deilre t« 
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. -Effectual 

~ In demand, in rt-qneal 
theao RQoda — ' ' 


liv (.'oiiRreBs In 

demand, In ptAit. eeon. See 6. 

iiimili sought after or courted : as, these Roods are in tie- 
tiiiimi ; his company Is in great dematul.— On demand, 
<iij lieing claimed ; on presentation : as, a hill payable on 
f/ioiirt (uf; all chocks are payable on demand. 

demandable (de-man'da-bl), a. [< demand + 
-able.'] Tliat may bo demanded, maimed, ask- 


cinsed: uBed moat commonly In the expregalon law of <wniatci%ah,^t + 1- Tm actof <le- 

^{^Hand athd supply, the l»w that as the denmnd for a matenaljzing, or divesting of material qualities, 
pivi'ii commodity increasesjor while the demand remains Mias Jemima's dowry . . . would sulflce to prevent that 
tl„ same the supply falls off the price of that commodity „ra.hm\ process of dematerialmalioH which the lenKthciicl 
, and as the demand falls off, oi the Bujiply Increases diet u|Hm minnows and sticklebacks ha<l already made 
«iil„)ut a corresponding Increase of demand, the price annarent In the fine and slow-ovanlsliliiR form of tlic 
(alls- pUllosopher. Bulwrr, My Novel, 111. IT. 

J. S. Mill, I’ol. Kcon., HI. 111. $ 2. disnolving and vanishing after matori- 

pemand note, a note payable on demand - that is. on 

,,i. scntatlon ; spocmcally. In the financial history of the Also spollf'd demainnabsation. 

ted States, one of the notes which composed the issue dematenallZd (de-ma-te'ri-al-iz), V. : pret. and 
"" ' ‘ "" “ ' ‘ Itedhy a law enacted dtmaterialized, mil. dematerializing. [= F. 

dematvrialisrr ; as da- priv. -f ntatcrialize.] I. 
trawf. To divest of material qualities or cliar- 
acteristicB. 

iMmaUrMUinfi matter by stripping It of everything 
which . . . has distlngnished matter. Mtiman. 

intrans. In mod. .ipiritualism, to dissolve 
(hI for, or required; as, payment is ticwondaiife disappear, as alleged, after luatifrializa- 
at. the expiration of the credit. 

demandant (de-mdn'dant), n. [< F. deman- if be |Uie Rhost) ever “materialized," ho was careful to 
(= sp. r*. It. ppr. «( *- 

manner , demand: see demand. \ In law, one . .. i- 

who demands ; the plaintiff in a real action (so . .. , 

dtm»na« «, I< tod + 1 ,S;,,K 

Ct. l! . demandcur = Pr. demandatre, demanda- fertile hyi.hm ami cniaia are typically colored like tho 
(lor s= Sp. Pg. demandador = It. dmandatore.} 

One who demands. 

Yet, to so fair and courteous a demander, 

That promises euuipasslou, at worst pity, 

I will relate a little of my story. 

Beau, and FI., Captain, 11. 1. 
demandreSB (d^m&n'dros), n. [< demander -f- 

In hiui, a female demandant. — 7 r. ' , ■ - 

demantoid (de-man'toid), n. [< G. demanf, dim. of d///a(r.), a bimdle, a bend, < 

(liamant, diamond, + -oid.] A light-green to A small genus of Dematiew, 

emovald-groen variety of garnet, found in the which tho couidia are borne in chains 011 
l.Tral mountains. It is transparent and of bril- *' 1 ® “*do 8 of tho fertile hyphto. 

Hunt luster, and is classed as a gem. demayt (de-ma ), v. t. [ML. demaym, \&t. of 

demarcate (de-mllr'kat), v. t.', nrot. and pp. demmmn, dismay: seo dimuy.^ To bo dis- 
(leinarcated, pur. demarcating. [< NL. "demar- miiyod ; foar. 

' of *demaroare, mark off, set tho l»ere dame, to day demay yow neuer. 

• - ~ v,> aawii,/ne and (he Oreen Knhjht (E. E. T. .S.X L 470. 


e hyjihie and conldiu are typically colored like tho 
mycelium, thoiiRh either, but not both, may bo hyallni 
" ■ ir siiles of the fertile bypb) 


(.ionidlu ai 


- dead wood onil other urRanic matter ; 

many also grow on living iilnuts, in some cases causing 
serious Injury to crofis. .Some are known to be conlilial 
forms of ascoinycntoiu tuiiRt. These fungi are popularly 
called hlaek molde. 

Dematium (de-mnt'i-um), n. [NL., < Gr. 

bend, < 


An obsolete (Middle Eng- 


eafm, pp. , 

bounds of ; see 1. To mark off from 

adjoining land or territory; sot the limits or demayneif, «. Sioei d&main, demesne. 
bouudaiTes of. demapie'^t, n. Same as demeani. 

The thoughtful critics argue that U was a mistake for J *’• 

us to demarcate the frontier of Afghanistan, for by so do- Iish) form or deem"-, eaiuneer. 
big we have dotlned and Inerensed our responsibilities.^ dome* (dem), n. [< Gr. A/yoc, a district, tho 
Fincteenih Century, XXil. 477. people.] 1. A subdivision of ancient Attica 
2. To determine the relative limits of ; sepa- ami of modem Greece ; a township, 
rate or clearly discriminate. Tim eiionymmis hero of a dene ill Attlea. Grotr. 

Matter and motion, force and cause, have also their 
transcendental elements, and It is the province of metu- 
physlcs to demarcate these from the known and kiiowablo 

elements. 0. /f . Lews, Probs. of I.ife and .Mind, 1. 1. § 43. o t * / \ rnt. j. _!• u- 1 • j- 

, ... ’ , , , rAi -I 2. hi eool.: (a) The tertiary or higher indi- 

demarcatlon (de-milr-ka shqn), 11 , [Also writ- yidiial resulting from tho aggregate intogra- 
teu demarkation; < i. demarcation =s 8 p. de- tion of merules (seo tncri.s); azobid. (h) Any 
marcacion = Pg. denmrmcOo = It. demareazione, nmliffcrontiuted aggregate of plastids or mo- 
\ Mj. *demarcaUo{n-), < *demarmre, set the ^ads See extract 

bounds of: see demarente, dmor/c.] 1 The act The'term colony, eorm, ordeme may indifferently be ap- 
of marking off limits or boundaries ; determi- piled to these aRgregates of primary, secondary, U'rtliiry. 
nation by survey of tho line of separation or quaternary order which are not, however, InteRrated 
iictwoeii adjoiuing lauds or territories; deliini- I"*-" " whole. Kneye. Brit., XVI. S43. 

tution: as, the ilemarcation of the frontiers. demean^ (de-mbn'), f. f< ME. demenen, dc- 

Tlie IluBsian mlutstcrs proposed that, before proceeding Mcynen, demaynen, demanen, (. OP. demencr, 
to actual deiisiica/ion, we should settle with them the gen- demincr, dcmancr, demoncr, drive, push, lead, 
crul principles and cardinal points upon which the joint guide, conduct, manage, employ, direct, do, F. 
commission slmnld work. Bdenbn, yh Bcv.. chXltl. c. gfy„cncr, roll., throw' one’s self about, stir, 
2. In general, the act of determining the rela- struggle, s= Pr. demenar = It. dimenare, < ML. 
live limits or extent of anything; separation.; as it^deminare, conduct, < de, down, away, + 
tliscriraination. minare, lead, L. drive, deponent minari, throat- 

The speculative lino of dsmarcofion, where obedience eu: see menace, minv^.] If. To lead; guide; 
ought to end and resistance must begin, Is faint, obscure, conduct, 
and not easily defliiuble. Burke, Kov. hi France. 

demaTChH (d§-mS.rch'), «. [< E. ddmarche, 

Kait, walk, step, a step taken with tho object 
of securing anything, < OP. dcmarcher, march, 
walk, advance, < de- + marcher, march: see- 
inarch^.] March; excursion; manner of pro- 
/■eodiiig. 


After that the swy mining oil doo gute 
Into sum thing wlUi fetheres faire and dene. 

And ill sum goodly vessel It demene. 

PMadiue, Huslmndrlo (E. E. T. .S.), p. 6». 
And what ye think that 1 shall do trowly, 

III this mater demeane me as ye list. 

Oenerydee (E. E. T. .S.). I. 788. 

2t. To conduct; manage; control; exorcise; do. 
Is It not a grete mischaunco. 

To let a foole hav goveriiuunce 
Of thing that he cannot demeyne f 

Chaucer, House of Fame, L 960. 
How doth the youthful general demean 
His aetiuiis in these fortunes? 

Ford, Broken Heart, 1. 2. 


demarche (de'mark), n. [< L. demarchiis, < Gr. 

'^’iltapxoe, < ^vyoQ, a district, demo, + ^px^tv, 

'■'lie. ] 1 . Tho ruler or magistrate of an ancient 
Attic dome. — 2. Tho mayor of a modern Clreek 

/J- 1 - 1 A rr TC bur obdnrat clergy have with violence demean'd tho 

deniMk (de-mhrk'), b [< E. demarquer = Arcopagltka, p. 46 . 

'■’I*. Pg. demarcar = It. demarcare, < NL. *dc- 
marcare, mark off, set the bounds of, bound, < 

Ii. de, off, + ML. mareare, mark, < marca, bound, 
mark, march : see warfei, mareh^.'] To mark 
off ; fix the limits or bounaaries of ; demarcate, 
demarkatioilt n. Bee demarcation. 


1. Refioxively, to behave; carry; conduct. 
And loko ye demene yow so, that noon knowe what wey 
e Shull ride. Merlin (E. E. T. ».). ill. 881. 


demean^t (de-men'), ». [Also archaioallv de- 
mayne; < demean^, f. ; cf. wfCTt.J 1. Dealing; 
management; treatment. 

All the vile demeane and usage had 
■With which he had those two so 111 bestad. 

Bjieiuer, F. Q., VI. vl. 18. 
.Si eko ... to wlniio fanour and liking of tho people, by 
gifts and friendly demeane towards tbein. 

Itaklvyt'e Voyagejt, I. 434. 
2. Mien; demeanor; beljavior; conduct. 

Then, turning to the Palmer, he gan spy 
Where at bis feet, wltli sorrowfiill demayne 
And deadly hew, au armed corse did lye, 

Spenser, F, Q„ II. vlll. 2.3. 
You sewers, carvers, ushers of the court, 
Slriiamed gentle (or your (air demean. 

Here I do take of you niy last farewell. 

Beau, aiul FI., Woman-Hater, 111. 3. 


demean^ (de-mbn'), v. t, [Improp. < de- ■¥ 
meant, base; orig. a misuse of demeant.J To 
debase; lower; lower the dignity or standing 

of; horaean. (This la In origin a niisuso of demcant by 
aSBociutlon with the adjective mean'-’. Being thus illegltl- 
mate til origin and Inconvenient in use, from it* tendency 
to be eonfnaed with demeanl In its proper sense, the word 
Is avoided by scrupulous writers. See benuinn'-s.) 

Y oil base, scurrHous old — but I won’t demean myself by 
naming what you are. Sheridan, The Duenna, I. 3. 

It was of course Mrs. Sedley’s opinion that her son 
would (ismsanbimself by a marriage with an artist's diiugli- 
tcr, Thackeray, Vanity Fair, vi. 

demean^f, n. [Var. of domain, demesne, q. v.] 
Barao as demain. 

demeanancet (db-me'nans), n. [< demeant +• 
-ance.'i Demeanor; behavior, 
demeanantf, a. [ME. demenaunt, < OF. deme- 
nant, ppr, of demencr, manage, conduct, de- 
mean: SCO demeant and Carrying on 

business; trading; dealing. 

That no citezen resident wlthyii the cite and demenaunt, 
havyngo eny proteccyon, or bcyiige outlawed or acursed, 
here non office W*yn this elU>. 

£n,olish Gilds (E. E. T. 8.), p. 393. 
demeaningf (de-mb'ning), n. [< ME. demening; 
verbal n. of dcmcant, v. ] Demeanor ; behavior. 

Ho was wild in all his demeniny, 

Vntcn the tyme ho drew to more saditesBU ; 

Thanne afterward he was witlioute (oyning 
A nobyll knyght. Generydei (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 1846. 

demeanor, demeanour (de-mb'nor), n. [Prop., 

as in early mod. E., demcanure, < ME. demenure, 
< demenen, E. demean^, -P -ure, E. -our, -or,] If. 
Conduct; management; treatment. 

Ood commits the managing so great a trust . . . wholly 
to the demeanour of every grown mail. Milton. 

2. Behavior; carriage; bearing; deportment: 
as, docent demeanor ; sad demeanor, 

'lliU King Athore was a goodly personage, higher by a 
foot and a halfe then any of the French, reprosentlng a 
kinde of Malestie and graiiitie In his demeanure, 

Purchas, Pilgrimage, p. 771. 
The men, as usual, liked her artless kindness and simple, 
refined demeanour. Thackeray, Vanity Fair, 

A lad who has, to a degree that excites wonder and ad- 
iniration, tho character and demeanour of an intelligent 
man of iiiatnre age, will probably be that, and notliing 
more, all his life. 

Whately, Bacon's Essay, “Youth and Age," 
"Syn. 2. Conduct, Deimrtment, etc. (see behavior), man- 
ner, mien, bearing, air. 

demeanuret, »*. See demeanor. 
demembert (db-mem'bbr), v. t, [< ME. dem.em- 
hren, < ML. demcmhrarc, deprive of a limb or 
of tho limbs (oqtiiv. to dismvmhrare, > OF. des- 
memhrer, F. tUmembrer : see dismember), < L. dc- 
priv. + membrum, member.] To dismember, 
demembered (<io-mera'b^rd), a. [< demember 
+ -cd^. cf. F. demembr^, pp, of d&memhrer, dis- 
member: &C0 dismember.] In h/T., same as ti<i- 
cliansst!. 

demembration (de-mem-bra'shon), n. [< ML. 
dememhratio(n-), < dememhrare, deprive of a 
limb: seo demember.] In Seots law, tho offooso 
of maliciously cutting off or otherwise separat- 
ing any limb or member from tho body of an- 
other. 

d6membrd (da-mofi'bra), a. [P., pp. of d6mem- 
brer, dismember: see dismnnher, and cf. demem- 
bration.] In her., same as dismembered. 
demenaunttji a. Same as demcanant. 
demency (de'meu-si), n. [< F. demence s= Sp. 
Pg. demencia = It. demnnsia, < L. dementia, q. v.j 
Same as dementia. [Rare.] 
dement (de-ment'), a. and n. [= F. detent = 
Bp. Pg. It.' demen tc, < L. demen(t-)s, out of one’s 
mind, mad, demented, < de- priv. + men{t-)8, 
mind: seo mental.] I. a. Out of one’s mind; 
insane ; demented. J, H. Newman, 
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demi-bombard 


n. n. A dompntod ])pr8on ; one affected by 
lo8B of inontal capacity. 

It wa.s (llttlL'iilt to k('i'|i Ills Hpiisitivc pnticiiU from com- 
ing on a groiin of demi nlx in tlii ir ilaily walks. 

.U.. a.<t)«tAVu.of.,VIl. 5(Kt. 



rinMaiimiationnf tin' liralii tliat coiivcrla 
•llcii liitoa maniac or a<fcia( /if lM!yoni| 
also ln'c|jaralily iuIiih the hoiiI, which, 
(lies. /'(.y.. Sci. Mi,., X.KVI. H. 


They hmiiglit wltli them nlan hcayde theyr trylmte m- 
Higncd them, further to thnurile the favour of cure men, 
great piviitie of vytayles. Kdtn, tr. of 1’. Martyr. 

.Stella, a uyui|ih within thia wood, . . . 

Tlio highest In hla fancy atoud, 

And she could well demerit tld«. 

M. Itoiidon (Arhur'a Kiig. Oariier, I. Css). 
2. To dosovvo to lose from lack of merit or 
desert. 


dement ((Ic-nient'), c. f. [= So. Pff. tlrmcniar 
= It. (If'iiK ii/iirr, < L. dciiirniurr, ilrive mad, make 
iriad, also, lik(( demriilirr, lie mad, rav<>, < tlr- 
mad, out, of one’s mind: see ilniinit, 
«.] 'I'o bring into a state of dementia; destroy 
tlie mind of. 

1 ling eagerly, and now and then caught niyaclf actually 
looking. . . for the fame, -d trcaanic, tile vision ol whicii 
liad ilniieiihd niy inifortnnuto coiiijainioii. 

Uo not the god* , lenient those whom they nieaii to de- 
stroy? Lniei’, Iti.smarck, II. C.V.t 

dementate (de-meu'tat ), r, t . ; pret. and pp. 
deinentulvd, )>pr. tlfmantotinfi. [< L. drmndatn.'!, 
pp. of tkmnUirr, make mad: si'e dement.'] To 
make mud or insane; dement. [Kare.] 

Many Antichrlsta and heretics were uhroad, mnnysprnng 
uji aliiee, many now i>ve*enl, and will he to the worlds 
end, to denirntnte men's minds. 

Ilitrlon, Anal, of .\lel., p. (I’i'i. 

dementate (de-THon'tat), a. [< li. dementatus, 
pj). : see tlie vt'rb.] Demented; mad. 

Arise, thou (li’nienUilr siniinr, (ind eomc to Judgeincnt. 

Hniniiinn'l, Works, IV. ,Ci2o. 


dementation (de-men-fu'shnu), n. [< detnen- 
tnte + -((>//.] Tho act of making demented. 
[Karo.] 


Supposing the distemper nndereomninnd from hreakiog 
out inlo any other sins iM'sidns it-s owm tfeinent.nti,nt or 
■tnpidity. M'liithifk, Manners of Kng. J•copl(•, p. fd-.;. 
demented (do-mfui'teil), />. n, [ l‘p. of dement, r. 
(If. dement, «.] Hitving lost tli«' normal use of 
thii reason ; insane ; siieeitieally, afllieted with 
or cliaracterized by dementia. 


itemented persons 


are generally (inlet 


dementedness (de-meu'teU-nes), n. Tlie state 
of being demented. 

It Is named liy I’lnel dementia or dilnienee, demented- 
iteee. I‘nteli(ird, I’ye. ITaet. Med. 

dementia (de-tnen'shiil), II. [< L. dementia, 
madness, itis'anity, < <lemrn(t-)s, mad, insane: 
me, dement, a, i't. amentia,] An extremely low 
oondition of the mental funetion; jirofound 
fmnerul mental ineapaeitv. It may he congenital 
ddlocy) or nciiiiircd. Acipiirod (tementia may be a prinmiy 
iilMnicy, or It may form the llnnl stage of inaida or melan- 
cholia.— Aoute primary dementia, a form of temporary 
and often extreme dcniontla occurring in the young, usu- 
ally before the twentieth year, ami more often tii girls than 
In iKiys, accompniiied by geneml physical exhaustion, and 
ensuing on coiidittons likely to pruduec exhunstloii, such 
AS scanty or improper fcsul, rapid growth, overwork, or 
dissipation. 'I'liu prospect of conijilete recovery under 
pniper treatment is very good. — Dementia paralytica, a 
chronic Insanity beginning in sliglit failure of mind, slight 
change of eliaracter, and sliglit loss of muscular strengtli 
and ueeiiniey of muscular adjiislmeilt. nml proceeding, 
soinotlines faster, sometimes slower, w ltli uccasioiml tem- 
porary improvemeiit, to complete (lemeiitia and geiieriil 
paralysis. Tlio sensory functions are likewise somewliat 
Impali-ed. In its well -developed stages the disease is marked 
by duliiBlons, especially of grandeur (megalomania), and liy 
epileptiform or inKiplectlforui iitbicks, often atteuded with 
local poriilysls. freipieutly mending rajiidly. It occurs usu- 
ally between tlie ages of 8.1 nml .’id, iiml in 7 or k males to 1 
female. Anatomically tliore U ntroptiy of ttie libers of ner- 
vous network of the cerebral cortex ami increase of tlio su.s- 
tentacular tissue of tlie brain. Also called ijenernt paraJi/- 
Hie, geiierat pai exiii, pniiiieenvc parah.itie, jiaretie, demen- 
tia, cirrlmfie ttf the britin, jierUerehriliii, jierieneejdialu- 
menimjitie di/uni ehrimiea, eneephalitU inlersh'lialie enr- 
ticalie, and popularly ‘infteniii,i nf the hrain. — BbtHIa de- 
mentia, the failure of mliid 'vhieli occurs in iidvaneed life. 
It deiicnds prohalily in lairt on nrterliil obstriietion. 

demephitlzation (de-incf i-ti-za'shon). n. [< 
demepliiti-e + -aliim.] Tho act of purifying 
from mephitic or foul air. 
demephitize (dii-nicf'i-ti/.), r. t.\ pret. ami jip. 
demepliitiyd, ppr. demeiiliiti:in<i. [< de- priv. 
+ mephiti.s, foul air, -f -(.rc.] To purify from 
foul or nnwlioJtmornc air. 
demerge! (df-incrj'), r. t. [= OF. demertfur, < 
L. demertjere = It. demenjere, jilungo into, < de, 
down, 4- menjere, jdungc; w>o inerr/e, and cf. 
demerse, immerse.] To .sink or dip; immerse. 

I found llic rei^eiver separated from its cover, and the 
iilr breaking (ortli tlirongli tlie water in wlii,-h It was de- 
menjed. Itmjle, Works, \ V. Mi). 

demerits (do-mer'it), r. [< L. demerilns, jip, 
of demercre, also dejionent, demrreri, merit or 
deserve (a thing), esp, deserve well of (a per- 
son), < de, of, + merctr, mereri, deserve, merit: 
see mtTit. CL demerit'^.] I. trans. 1. To de- 
serve; merit; earn. 


1, aUIiough Uutu didst not deserve a lie- 
fcritcd It not. 

Jer, Tntflor, AA'orks (rd. I. 370. 
To bo deserving ; deserve, 
e tender to Ids reputation, 
he demenf. It. .foitsoii, Voliwuic, Iv. 1. 


demerit^t (ile-mor'it), «. [Cf. OF. demerite, de- 
mirile, desert, merit (in neut. sense); from the 
v(‘rb : see demerit^, /’.] That whicli one merits ; 
desert. 


liy ninny la-iients ami demerit* wliereliy tliey oldigod 
tiieir udlierentH, |theyj nei|iiireil tills reputation. 

Ilidiniul, tr. of I’luhweli, p. UOl. 
We Iiave Iieard so iimeh of yo\\r demerit*, 

Tliat twere injustice nut to elierish yiui. 

Shirley, Iliini(>rous Courtier. 

demerit-t (ile-im'r'it), r. t. [< F. demeriter = 
It. demeritarv, deserve ill, do amiss; from tho 
noun or as fre*}. of the earlier verb, Ol-', deme- 
rir, < ML. demcrere, deserve ill, do amiss, < L. 
t/c- jiriv. + inerere, mereri, deserve: see merit. 
(T. demcriC, e. | To lower tlio merit of; dis- 
credit ; depreciate. 

Kaltli liy her own dignity and worthiness dotli not de- 
ment justice and rigliteoiisiiesa. 

lip. Wmttnn, ('hrlstiim Manual, sig. c. Iv. 
demerit-’ (de-mer'it), n. [< OF. demerite, F. 
demerite = Sj). I’g. demcrito =s It. demrrito, de- 
merta, < ML. demeritum, fault, tiemerit, jiroi). 
neut. of demerilns, pp. of demenre, deserve ill, 
do amiss: si'o demerit'^, v, Cf. demerit, w,] 
'I'liat wliieh merits ill; censurable conuiiet; 
wrong-doing; ill desert: opposed to wtenf. 

Mine I.H the merit, tlie demerit tliliie. Dryden, Kahlcs. 


lie IVVilliam T.| look no Man's living from liim, iior dis- 
possess'd any of tlieir Coods, Imt siieli only wliose Ih'ineril 
made tlieiii iiiiwortliy to liold llieni. 

linker, Chronlides, p, ;!:i. 
Demerit mark. In schools, a mark for laid couduct or 
dcllcicney. =Syn. Ill desert, (Icllmiueiiey. 

demerlaikt, ». [ME. demerUiyk, earlier dweo- 
merltd;, < AH. ’’dwimar, in 'comp, tjrilivimar, tje- 
dtt'imer, fieiliromer, an illusion, u phantom, * + 
/rtc, play.J Magic; witchcraft; sorcery. 

That eon dele wytli demertni/k, A deiiliie lettres. 

Atlilernlire /-(('cm* (cd. -Morris), ii. 1501. 

demerset (de-mers'). f- L [< E. demensus, pp. 

of demertjere, jiliinge into: see dcmerne.] To 
idnnge; immoi'se. 

'I'lie riTcIver la-iiig creeled, tlic mercury will again tic 
Htngmiiit at tlic liollom of tlie pliial,aiid tlie oriltcc of the 
tiitie . . , will lie fonml demer*eil in it. 

doyfo, Works, IV. .515. 

demersed (de-in< r.st'), a. [< Tj. dcmersu.s, pp. : 
s(‘o ilemerse.j In hot., situated or growing un- 
der ■water: applied to loaves of plants : same 
as submersed. 

demersion (de-mer'shpn), «. [< LL. denirr- 
sio(n-), < L, demersus, jip. of ilemrrfferc : see dr- 
mrr.se, demerifc.] 1. The act of plunging into 
a Iluid; iminor.sion. — 2. Tho stato of being 
overwind med. [Kare or obsolelo in both uses.] 
Tlic Hiiikiiig and deinertinn of liiilldiiiga into tlie eartli. 

Itiiy, DisH. of World, v. S I. 

demesmerization (de-mez-mer-i-za'sbpn), n. 
The act of demesmeriziiig. 

demesmerize (de-moz'mer-iz), r. pret. and 
pp. drmesmeri.:ei), ppr. demc.smtri^inff. [< de- 
priv. -t- inesmirice.] To relieve from mesmeric 
iiiHnenee. 

demesne (de-meu'), w. [Early mod. E. also de- 
mca.sne, prop, dc-muin, demean, < ME. demaine, 
demcinc, i;te., < OF. demaine, drmeine, etc., vars. 
of domaine, right of ownership, power, domin- 
ion, domain: neo dtanaiii ati<\ dumain. Thecor- 
rniitspelliiig demesne (cf. OF. demesne, demcisne, 
corrupt syiollings of demaine, demeine, mlj., of a 
domain ) has been preserved tlirough legal con- 
servatism.] It. Power; dominion ; possession. 
Heo demain. 


Wliclhcr from the circiiinstaiices of their origiuiil for- 
iiiation.or from the prevalence of cumiiiundatiou to a lord 
for piiriKHicM of protccttoii, tliu hulk of Miigllsli villages 
Were now “ In demetne " — tliat i.s to say, in tlio " domin- 
ion " or lordship of some tliegn, or bishop, or in that of tlic 
crown itself. J. H. Green, t'oii<|. of Eng., jt. .’(15. 

2 . A manor-house and the land adjacent or near, 
which a lord of the manor keeps in his own 
oecupation, for the use of his family, as distin- 
guished from bis tenemental lauds, distributed 


among his tenants, originally called bookland or 
cliartor-land, and folk-laud or estates held in 
villeinage, from which sprang copyhold estates. 

• '(ipyhold estates, however, Imvcliecn aceomited demcsjjc*, 
lieeaiise tlie tenants arc Judged to liiivo their estates only 
lU tile will of tlie lord. 


The defects in those nets . . . liave lillherto lieen wholly 
InclfeLliial, except ulaait llie demesne* oi a few gentlonien. 

.Swi/t. 


3, Any estate in land. 


A gentleman of ntdile pare 
Of fair deinesm's, youthful, 


My father's (lend ; I am a man of war too. 
Moneys, ,leinesne* ; 1 luivc sliliis at sea too, eaiituins. 

h'leleher, llulu a Wile, 1. 6. 
f Hiseny, . . . umonnted 


Ancient demesne, colleetlvely, the imuiors that, accord- 
ing to tlie iHsiinsday Isiok, were actually in tlie liaiids of 
the crown at the time of Eiiward tile Confessor or William 
tlie (Vini|iieror, tlmimb Mioy may liiivo lieeii'suliseouently 
grniitud to tenants.— Demesne lands, lands wliich tlio 
lord has md let out in teminey, hnt lias reserved for his 
own use nml occupation. 

TUv demesne htiuls ot tlm crown . . . were nbunduntly 
sulllelent to support it.s dignity ami miignllleem.'e. 

Uiilhim, Middle Ages, vlil. 2. 


In Mb demesne as of fee. iSi e demnin. 
demesnial (de-me'ni-al), ti. [< demesne + -lah] 
Pertaining to a demesne. [Haro.] 

Demeter (de-me'ter), «. [L., < Ur. ^r/ui/Tvp, 

Doric Aa,u(iT)y/», usually explained as for *Vrifiy- 
Ttjp, < }?/, = Doric A(, eiirth, -i- pi)r>ip-=.lr.. mother; 
hut the identification of Pa, which is fonjid in- 
depefidently only in a few exclamatory phrases, 
with )//, earth, is vei'y doubtful,] In ane. dr, 
myth., the goddess of vegetation ami of useful 



fruits, proteetres.s of social order and of mar- 
riage; one of the great Olympian deities, sho 
is usually Hssoeiated, iiiiil even (dntonniled, in legend ami 
in cult, wltli liev daiigliter I’crseplione (ITiaserpine) or 
Kora, wliose rape liy lliidcs (IMiito) syniliollxes sonic of the 
most profonuit iihasc.s of llellenie inystielsm. 'I'lie liomiiim 
of the end of the rcpulillc nml of tlm empire assinilliiteii 
to Urn Hellenic conception of Uemeter tlm primitive Italic 
chtlmnlan divinity Ceivs. 
demi (de-mi'), n. Same as demy, 2. 
demi-. [OP. F. demi-, < OF. F. demi, half, < 
L. dimidius, half, < di-, ajiart, + 
mediiis, middle: see medial, mid- 
die. Cl. demy.] A prefix denoting 
‘ half.’ It (M-enrs esiwcially In teclmi- 
cal terms taken from tlm h'rem li.iiianyof 
ll(em not Anglicized, espoeially in teinis 
of heraldry, fortitlcatloii, etc. It Is also 
freely used as an Englisli prefix. In 
Imriihlry tlm lialf of ua animal iiseil ns 
a bearing is always tin* nnper Inilf, in- 
eluding the head ami forelegs, i'amilly 
llm erentnro is in im nprlglit attitinie, ranipunt, eomlm- 
taut, or tlm like. 

deml-ass (dem'i-ils), w. A hook-name of tho 
liemiono (liquiis hemionns), translating the spe- 
cific name. 

deml-bain (dem'i-han), w. [F., < demi-, half, 
+ bain, a bath,] Harne as demi-hath. 
demi-bastion (dem'i-bas'''tipn), n. [P., < demi-, 
half, -b bastion, bastion.] In ftrrt., a bastion 
that has only one face and one flank, 
demi-bath (dem'i-hftth), «. [< demi- + hath; 

cf. demi-bain.] A bath in which only one por- 
tion of the body is immersed. A]bo demi-bain. 
demi-bombardt, »• A cannon used in the sec- 
ond half of the sixteenth century, having some- 
times ii chamber, and sometimes a uniform 
bore. 




demi-brasBart 

demi-braBSart (dem'i-bras^Hrt), »i. In plate- 
armor, the partial coveriuc of the arm, umially 
worn over the sleeve of the hauberk: especially, 
that covering the upper arm at the back, as 
distingnishea from the vambrace, which cov- 
ered the arm below the elbow. Also demigank- 
hrm. 

demi'Cadence (dern'i-ka^denB), M. lu mu»ic, a 
half cadence. It usually aenotcs the progres- 
sion from tonic to dominant. See catknce. 
demi-cannoil (dem'i-kan' on), ii. A name given 
to one of the larger kinds of heavy gun, as 
used in the latter part of the sixteenth century. 

It is said to have been a iduee having u Iture of intdiea, 
ami throwing a shot weighing iJuumU. Some auUniva 
deaci'ihe it as larger than thU. 

demi-caponiere (dem'i-kap-o-ner' ), n. In fort., 
a ditch so arranged that a tiro can be delivored 
from one side only. Also half-capmicrc. 
demicarlino (dem'i-k8,r-le''n6), n. A coin equal 
in value to half a carlino. 
demi-castor (dem'i-kfts^tor), n. 1. An infe- 
rior quality of beaver. "lieneo — 2t. A hat 
made of beaver of this quality. 

1 know In that more aubtll air of yours tinsel aome- 
tlnies paaaea for tiMue, Venice Iwada for pearl, and dmni- 
cautorii tar heavers. Iluuml, Letters, ill. 2. 

dexoi-cbamfifon (dom'i-cham*frqn), n. A vari- 
ety of the ehamfrou that covered the head be- 
tween the cars and the forehead us far as below- 
the eyes. See chanifron. 

demimcle (dem'i-ser-kl), n. A simple instru- 
ment for measuring and indicating angles, 
sometimes used as a substitute for the theodo- 
lite. It cuniiata eaaentially of a graduated aculu of half 
a circle, a movable rule pivoted on the center ao os to 
aweep the graduated arc, and a compaaa to show the mag- 
noth! bearings. 'I'ho two objects whose angle Is to lx,- 
measured are sighted along the rule and along the diam- 
eter of the scale. £. H. Kniylit. 
demi>cuira88 (dem ' i - kwe " ras), n. The demi- 
plaeate or pansiere. 

demi-culverin (dera'i-kuPv<»r-in), ». A kind 
of cannon in use in the sixteeiitb and sovon- 
toenth centuries, it Is dcscrllied as having a lanu of 
41 inches and throwing a shot weighing oj iKnimls. 

They had planted me tluee demi-cuiverini) Just In the 
mouth of the hreaoh. 

If. Joiuon, Kvory Man In his Humour, III. 1. 

One [piece of ordnance] . . . was exceeding great, and 
aboutsixtccnc fuote long, made of hrasse, a (lemyculverlin. 

Cori/at, Crudities, I. l-2f>. 
demidelfy (dem-i-do'i-fi), V. f. ; pret. and pp. 
demukijied, ppr. demideifying. [< demi- + deify. 2 
To treat as a demigod. [Rare.] 

Thus by degrees self-cheated of their sound 
And sober judgment that he is but luaii, 

They dUmiaeify and fume him so 
That in due season he forgets It too. 

Coufjxr, Task, v. 2(ie. 
demi-dlstance (dem'i-tiis^tans), n. In /or/,, the 
distance between the outward polygous and the 
flank. 

demi-ditone (dem'i-dl^ton), n. In mmie, a mi- 
nor third. 

demifarthing (dom-i-far'THing), n. A coin of 
Ceylon current at the value of half an Eng- 
lish farthing, or one fourth of a United States 
cent. 

demi-galonlerf (dom'i-gal-o-nor^), «. A vessel 
for table use, apparently of the capacity of half 
a gallon. See galnnicr. 

de^garde*bras (dom'i-giird'‘'bras), 71. Same 
as demi-brmaai't. 

demi-gauntlet (dem'i-ghnt'^'let), n. In eurg., a 
bandage, resembling a glove, used in setting 
disjointed fingers. 

demigod (dem'i-god), n. [Formerly as detiiy- 
god; < de/ni- + god; cf. F. demi-<licu.1 An in- 
ferior or minor deity; one partaking of the 
divine nature; speciflcally, a fabulous hero 
produced by the intercourse of a deity with a 
mortal. 

He took his leave of them whose eyes bad lilm fiircwcl 
with tears, luukiiig temples to him os to u tUnd-yotl. 

Sir A Sidnry. 

We . . . find ourselves to have boon deceived, they de- 
claring themselves In the end to bo frail men, wlnmi wo 
judged dmnigfxU. Uooker, Eccles, TulUy, viL 24. 

To bo gods, or angels, deinv/ods. 

Milton, I'.L., lx. 9S7. 

View him [Voltaire! at Parts in his last career, 
Surrounding throngs the demiyod revere. 

Cowiier, 'J'nitli, 1. .SI2. 
demigoddeBB (dom'i-^od'*'e8), n. A female deity 
of the minor or inferior order, 
demi-gorge (dem'i-g6rj), K. In fort., that part 
of the polygon whiiih remains after the flank is 
raised, and goes from the curtain to the angle 
of the polygon. It is half of the vacant space 
of or entrance into a bastion. 
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demigratef (dem'i-grat), v. i. [< L. demigratm, 
pp. of demigrare, migrate from, < dc, from, + 
migrure, m'lgr&Ui: tm-g migrate. I To emigrate; 
expatriate one’s self, Cockcram. 
deinigratioilt (dem-i-gra'shon), n. [< L. demi- 
gr<ilio(n-), < detnigrare, migrate from: see demi- 
grak.] Emigration; banishment. 

We will needs hring upon ourselves the curse of Cahi. 
to put ourselves from the side of Eden Into the luiid of 
Xod, that is, of drmiyration. Up. Hall, *iaa Vadim"! ft 2'2. 

demi-grevitoet (dem'i-gre-viar'), w. Same a.s 
ikmi-Juiiihe. 

demi-nagf. w. [Also demi-hake, demi-haque, < 
dew/- •+• *««//, *linkc, ^haque, short for hagbut, 
hackbut.'] A kind of firearm, a smaller kind of 
hackbut, in uso in the second half of the six- 
teenth century. See hackbut. 

The short gun, the liogbiit, and the ilemi-kakti were de- 
riviitlvoa, in the natural order of uvuliitlon, from the boiii- 
barila of Ci-dcy and the more perfect pieces of artillery 
that hod enabled Henry VII. to establish Ids supremacy 
over thu rmnuant of the nobles left by the wars of the 
Hoses. S. Uouiell, Tuxes in England, III. 282. 

deml-islandf (dem'i-Ulaud), n. A peninsula. 

The plai-o from which tho Turks were to have had the 
iiforusahl booty was almost in manner nn Island. . . . 
Tima was thu Persian armiu <iuite diseomllUxl in this dr/tii- 
iiUatid. KnolUm, ili.st. Turks. 

demi-jambef, m. A picco of armor covering tlio 
front of the leg only. Uomparo haiuberg. Also 
cullod (ktni-ijrevierc. 

deml^jolm (t\em'i-ion), n. [An accom. (as if 
dcmi- Hh John) of b'.dumejeunne, a demijohn, an 
accom. (as if JJame Jeaune, Lady Jan<!) of Ar. 
dnmagati, a demijohn, said to bo so called from 
Damagan, a town in uortborn I’ersia, onco fam- 
ous for its glass-works, Tho forced resemblunco 
to .lohn is in accordance with the humorous 
cnlloouial use of proper names as names for 
vesHols; examples uvg jaeki, and (prob.) 
jugi'. HOC thcHo words.] A large glass vessel 
or bottle with a bxilging body and small neck, 
usually cased in wickerwork, but sometimes in 
a wooden box with a notch in the top »>xteiul- 
ing ov«>r tho nock of the vessel, for convenience 
in pouring out its contents, 
demi-lance (dom'i-l&ns), «. 1. A short and 
light spear introduced in the sixteenth century. 
Light di'iiii foneen from ufur they threw, 

Kualen'd with leathern thongo to gall the foe. 

Vrydi-n, vEnclU. 

2. A lightly armed horsomaii, especially one 
armed with a demi-lance. The <teini-lancea aeem to 
have (mcceede<l tho h«l)hler)t of thu iniddio ages, and to 
have been the prototypes of thu more nioderii light horse. 

Peilro. did you send for this tailor? or you, Moiicado? 

This light Vreneb demi-lance that follows us? 

Fletcher aiul Umvtey, Maid in thfc Mill, 111. 2. 

To e<inlp, in especial, as many demi-lancee, or light 
Iiorsumc-n, us they couhl, and to meet the Duke at Woldeii. 

It. H'. JHxim, Hist. (Tmreb of Eng., xv. 

3. The armor worn by sttch a horseman, con- 
sisting of open helmet, breast- and back-pieccs, 
usually fitted with pauldrons, tassets, and, 
rarely, brassarts or dorai-brassarts. 

Also formerly dimilance. 
domiluno (dem'i-lun), «. and a. [F,, < demt, 
half, + /mwc, moon : see/MUc.] I. «. 1. A cres- 
cent. 

It is an Inunensu mass of stone of the shape of u demi- 
lune with a bar in thu middle of the concave. 

Hnyer North, Lord ihUlford, I. 228. 

In sonic eases wc llml niveoll In which these small cells 
are not arranged In demilmree. Kncyc. Urit., XVII. 072. 

2. Ill /or/., an outwork consisting of two faces 
and two little flanks, constructed to cover the 
curtain and shoulders of tho bastion. 


KinyMey, Weslwarcf Ho, vHi. 
Demilunes of Heidenbaln. Same as creteentn qf Gia- 
nuzzi (which see, under ercseeiU). 

II. a, Croscent-sbajied. 

The demiluiie cells ami the serous cells which are present 
in considerable nunihor in the sub-maxillary ahum of tho 
cat. Proe. Hoy. Soc., XXXVill. 2l!>. 

demi-mentonnldre (dem'i-meu-to-niar'); M. In 
armor, a mentouuifero for the tilt, jirotectingtbe 
loft side strongly, high and heavy, and secured 
firmly to the breastplate, but leaving the right 
side unprotected. Compare ^iw/. 
deml-metamorphosis (dem ' i -met-n-mdr ' fp- 
sis), n. lucoraploto or imperfect meiamorphb- 
sis, as of an insect; hemimotabolism. 
demi-metope (dern'i-met'o-pe), n. In arch., a 
half metope, sometimes found at the angles of 


a Doric frieze in Homan, Renaissance, or other 
debased examples. 

demi-monde (deni'i-mond), 11 . [F., < demi, half, 
•f nioride, tho world, society, < L. imnduH, tho 
world: see mundane.] 1. A term introduced 
by Alexandre Dumas the younger to denote (us 
dofined by himself) that class of women who 
occupy ail lujuivocul position between women 
of good reputation and social standing on the 
one hand and courtezans on the other; women 
of oqiii vocal reputation and standing in society. 
— 2. Commonly, but loss correctly, courtezans 
in general. 

demloatage (dem-i-os'tftj), n. A variety of 
tamiii. 7>ict. of Nicedlcwo'rk. 
deml-parallel (dem'i-par''a-lol), n. In fort., a 
place of arms between the second and third 
parallels, designed to protect the head of tho 
advancing sap. Wilhelm, Mil. Diet, 
demi-parcelt (dem'i-pnr"8l), n. The half; tho 
half part. 

Sly toiigim (Iciili'H for to set forth 
The detui-parcel at your valiant liectla. 

Greene, AlplioiiMls, ill. 

deml-pauldron (dem'i-pfiUdrpn), II. A defense 
for tho shoulder ; tho smaller jiauldron of tho 
close of the fifteeiith century, 
demi-pectiliate (dom'i-pek' ti-nat), a. Pecti- 
nate on one side only, us tho antenna of an in- 
seet; somi-penniform. 

deml-pike (dem'i-pik), II. Same us epontoon. 
deml-placard (dem'i-plak'llrd), n. Ill armor, 
same as demi-placate. 

demi-placate (dein'i-pla'-'kat), n. A pieco of 
plate-armor covering a jiurt only of the breast 
or of the back, used either alone or over a gam- 
beson or similar coat of fence, or forming part 
of an articulated breastplate. Compare pan- 

demiquaver (dem'i-kwa'''vfcr), n. In mueic, a 
sixteenth note. Also called wm/qunrtr. 
demi-relief (dem'i-rp-leU), II. Bamo ns mezso- 
rilicvo. 

demirep (dem'i-rep), 11 , [Said to bo short for 
"demi-rcpitUitiiin.] A woman of douTotful repu- 
tation or suspected chastity. 

The Streii* . . . were veckeneil among the ilemtgoda as 
Well as the demi-repg at aiitiguity. 

Hr. Uuniey, Hist. JlUsic, I. 800. 

demlrepdom (dom'i-rep-dum), II. [< dcmireji 
•f -dom.] Demireps collectively; tho demi- 
monde. 

Him, Lady 11., ami dewireiHlum. 

Carlyle, lii Eroutle, 1. t,S7. 

demi-revetment (dem'i-ie-vot''meut), n. In 
fort., that form of retainiiig-wall for tho face 
of a rampart which is carried up only as high 
as cover exists in front of it, l(«aving above it 
the remaining height, in the form of an earthen 
mound at tho natural slope, exjiosed to but in- 
vuliieniblo by shot. 

demisabllity (de-mi-za-bll'i-li), 11 . [< demis- 

able; see -/ii7i7y.J In law, the state of being 
demisable. 

demisable (de-mi'zii-bl), «. [< demine -f -«/i/c.] 
That may be demised or leased : as, an estate 
demisable by copy of court-roll, 
demisang (dem’i-sang), n. [< F. demisaiig; < 
demi, half, -b sang, blood.] In loir, one who is 
of half-blood. 

lemlse (do-miz'), n. [< OF. demis, desmk, fom. 
demise, F. dtUnis, demise, pp. of OF. demettre, 
dcsmvttre, F. di^ieftre, resign, < 1.. dimittere, 
send away, reswi, dismiss: see dew it- = dimit, 
dismiss.] If. Transfer; transmission; devolu- 
tion, as of a right or an estate in coiisequenco 
of death, forfeiture of title, etc. 

Tho greato ronvciitinii resolvcil that King Jiim)!H hav- 
ing doaurtoil thu kingdnm . . . bud by demiae aluluated 
hlinaolt and wholly vacatod lim right. 

Frelyn, UInry, .Tiin. l.'l, ICSa 

2. In law, a conveyance or transfer of an es- 
tate by will or lease in fee, for life or for a 
term of years; in modern use, a lease for years. 
Hence — 3. Deatli, especially of a sovereign 
or other person transmitting important pos- 
sessions or great fame: often used us a luero 
euphemism for death, without other implica- 
tion. 

.So toiidor is tho law of siioposing evoii u possililllty of 
his |tlu! king's] dentil, tliut his natural dissolntion is gen- 
erally oulled his demine. Maeknlnm', t’oin., L 7. 

Tlic crown at the moment of demise must descend to tho 
next heir. Macaulay. 

Demise and redemise, a conveyance where there are 
mntnul leases made from one to another of the same land 
or something out of It.ciByiL 3. Death, Decease, Demim, 



I (d^-mlz '), r. ; pr<!t. and pp. demised, 

ppr. demising. [< demise, n.] I. (runs. 1, To 
bequeath; grant by will. 

WImt stutt', wlmt dignity, wimt hunnnr 
CailHt thou demine to uiiy otillil of mine? 

.S'Aat,, nieh. III., Iv. 4. 

2. In law, to tranufor or eonvey, uh an estate, 
for life or for years; lease. 

The (jovernom- ami treanurer, liy order of the ifeoeral 
court, did ilemine t() Kdward (Converse the ferry between 
liuHtuii and Charlestown. 

Winthrup, Illat. New Eiialaiid, IT. 427. 

The worils ({rant and demine in a lease for years create 
an lni|)lled warranty of title and a covenant for iiuiet en- 
joyment. Justice Swajme, 02 C. 8., liSi. 

n. intrans. To pass by bequest or inheri- 
tance ; descend, as property. 

Now arose a difficulty — whether the property of the 
late King demined to the king nr to the crown. 

QremUe, Memoirs, Jan. 8, 1823. 

demiBemiqnaver (dnm'i-som-i-kwa'vfir), n. In 
musical notation, a not*) . _ _ ^ ^ 

relatively equivalent in 8 5 
time-value to half of a „ 7 . j 

semiquaver ; a thirty-sec- 
ond note. Its form is either a orb when alone, 
or c or d when in groups. - Demlsemiquaver 
rest, In musical notation, a I'est or sign for % silence egulv- 
alent In tlmu-valuo to a demiseml(|nuveror fj thirty-second 
note ; a tliirty-aecond rest. Its form Is ; 1 
demlsentf (dem'i-sont), n. [< OF. dcmiceinct, a 
half-girdle, < demi-, half, + ccinct, girdle: si'e 
cctwf.] A form of girdle worn by women in the 
sixteenth century. 

demi-sheath (dem'i-sheth), n. In enlom., one 
of a pair of plates or channeled setm which, 
when united, form a tube encircling an organ : 
specifically applied to elongate organs which 
cover the ovijiositor of ichneumons and some 
other insects. 

demlsphere (d(\m'i-Hfer), «. [OF. demisphere, 
< deini; half, + sphere, sphere.] 8amo as hemi- 
sjthere. [Itare.] 

ddmiss (ue-mis'), «. [= OF. demis, desmis = 

8p. dcuiiso =1 Pg. demisso ss It. dimisso, diines- 
80 , humble, submissive, < L. dcmissiis, pp. of dc- 
mitterc, let down, cast down: see dmift.] 1. 
Downcast; humble; abject. [Rare.] 

He downe degeended, like a most deminne 
And ahject thrall. In tIeshcH fralle attyre. 

Sjienner, Ucavuidy U>ve. 

Neither Is humility a virtue made uii of wearing old 
clothes, . . . or of sulleii gCHtures, or Je/nuix hchavlour. 

Jer. Taylor, Works (cd. 183f.), 1. .HOi 

2. In hot., depressed ; flattened. E. Ttickrrman. 
demission^ (ufi-mish'qn), n. [< OF. demission, 
F. demission = Hp. demision = Pg. demissffo = 
It. dimessionc, a humbling, lowfiring, < Ij. de- 
mis8io{n-), a letting down, lowering, sinking, 
abatement, < demittere, let down, lower, d<>init; 
see demit^. ] A lowering ; degradation ; dejires- 

Petninnion of mind. JJamtiwnd, Works, I. 2.SS. 

Their omission or their deminnion to a lower rank. 

The. American, VI. 214. 
demlSBion^ (dS-mish'on), n. [< OF. demisstion, 
desmission, F.‘ demission = Sp. dimiaion = Pg. 
dimissSo = It. dimessionc, a giving up, resima- 
tion. demising, dismission, <, L. aimissio{n^, a 
sending away, dismission, discharge, < dimit- 
terc, send away, dismiss: see demit^ = dimit, 
dismiss, and cf. dimission and dismission, doub- 
lets of demis.non'^.'\ A laying or letting down; 
relinquishment; resignation; transference. 

Even In an active life . . . gome recesses and temporary 
deminnionn of the Worhl are most expedient. 

Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. 18.3f>), I. (ki. 

Inexorable rigour is worse than a loselie deminnion of 
sovereign authority. Sir Jl. L'Kntranye. 

denaissionaryf (do-mish'qn-a-ri), a. [< demis- 
sionl + -«ry>.] Degrading; tending to lower 
or degrade. 

demiSSionary^ (da-mish'on-a-ri), a. [< demis- 
sion'^ + -aryl. cf. F. ddihissionnaire = Pg. </<•- 
missionario, one who has resigned an office.] 
Pertaining to the transfer or conveyance of an 
estate by lease or will. 

demlssivet (de-mis'iv), a. [As demise + -ire.] 
Humble; downcast; domiss. 

They pray with deminnine eyelids, and sitting witli their 
knees deliected nuder tliem, to slicw their fear and rever- 
ence. /.ord. The lianians, p. 72. 

demisslyt (de-mis'li), adv. In a humble manner, 
demissory (<Ie-mis'q-ri), a. [Var. of dimissnry, 
q. V.] In .Scots low, tending to the resignation 
or laying down of an office, 
demi-snit (dem'i-sut), n. The suit of light ar- 
mor common in the tlReenth <‘eutury and later. 
In its later form It was withuut Juiuhes or other leg-de- 
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1 often wlMt , 

closely resemhiing the corselet. See , 

demit^f (de-rait')i t. t. [< L. demittere, pp. de- 
missus, solid down, drop down, cast down, low- 
er, lot fall, < de, down, -1- mittere, send: see 
mission, and cf. admit, commit, emit, etc. Cf. 
also demif^ = diwif.] 1. To lower; cause to 
droop or hang down; depress. 


2. To submit ; humble. 

Site, being lieavon-boru, demits herself to such eartlily 
drudgery. A'orrin. 

demit'^ (d^-mlt'), v. t . ; pret. and pp. demitted, 
ppr. demitting. [= OF. demetre, desmetre, des- 
mettre, F. dimettre = I’r. demetre = 8p. Pg. di- 
mitir = It. dimettere, < L. dimittere, send away, 
dismiss, let go. release, < di-, dia-, away, apart, 
+ mittere, senu. Cf. dimit, a doublet of demits, 
and see distnuss, etc.] If. To let go; dismiss. 


2. To lay down formally, as an office ; resign ; 
relinquish ; transfer. 

Tlio rest of the lords eiilerprlaora, after they liad secured 
the ijiimn in l.nrhlevin, began to consult linw to get her 
majesty ronnBelle<l to demit the government to the prince 
her son. Meltdll, Memoirs, p. 86. 

(teneral f'onway demitted his oOlce, and my coiniiiissiun 
expired, of eourse. tltime, I'rivatu Correspondence. 

deml-tint (dom'i-tint), «. [< demi- + tint, after 
F. demi-teinte. Cf. mezzotint.'] In painting, a 
gradation of color between positive light and 
positive shailo. Commonly called hutf-lint. 
demitone (dom'i-ton), «. In music, same as 
semitone, [Little used.] 

demiurge (dem'i-erj), «. [< L. demiurgus, < Or. 
dtjptovpyitf, contr. of earlier (Epic) dy/zmepyof, lit. 
a worker for the people, a handicraftsman, a 
skilled workman, a maker, an architect, the 
Maker of the world, the Creator (see def.), < 
tigptoc, of the people (< dr/uof, the people), + 
ynv, work, tpytyv, a work, = E. worAr.J 1. A 
maker or creator; the Creator of the world; 
specifically, a supernal being imagined by some 
ns the creator of the world in subordination to 
the Supremo Being, in thcOnnstlc system tim Demi- 
urge (also called Arclion, and Jaldalmotli, or son of Cliaos) 
was represented as tlie chief of the lowest order of splrlls 
or eons of tlie 1‘leronia. Mingling witli t'liaos, lie ev<dv(;d 
from It a coriaircal, aniniat«Ml world. He could not, how- 
ever, Impart to man tlie true soul or pneuma, hut only a 
sensuous one, pnyehe. Ho was Ideiitlflod with the Jelw- 
vah of the .lews, and was by some regarded as the origi- 
nator of evil. 

(lod defliied as First Cauae . . . would not be God. but 
a demiurye, or siihnrdiiiately creative deity, crested to 
create the world, llodynon, Wdl. of ileiloetion. 111. xl. { 0. 

It is much easier to believe that in soma way unknown 
to our Unite intelliguneu the power and giH>dness of (lod 
are compatihio with the oxistonco of evil than that the 
worhl is tlio work of an Inferior drfniwrjrtai or other demon. 

Stlinbunjh liev. 

The Gnostics agreed In attributing tlic world In which 
wo live to an Angel, or a Pemiurge, inferior to the Infl- 
nltc God. (J. P. Finher, Uegiii. of Christianity, p. 385. 
2. In some Peloponnesian states of ancient 
Greece, one of a class of public officers who 
in some cases appear to have constituted the 
ehiof oxocutivo mafpstracy. 
demiurgeous (dora'i-6r-jus), a. [< demiurge + 
-o««.] Of the nature of or resembling a demi- 
urge; of demiurgic character. [Rare.] 

There Is, In our drunken land, a certain privilege e: 


demiurgic, demiurgical (dem-i-6r'jik, -ji-kal), 
a. [< L. as if *demiurgicm, < Gr. tij/pun/pyiKoi;, 
< (5v///oi>/oy<if,demiiu'ge: me demiurge.] Pertaizi- 
iug to a demiurge, or to the act or process of 
creation. 

Far huyoiid all other political powers of Christianity is 
the demiurgic ]Hiwerof this religion over the kiiigdonis 
of human opinion. JJe (piiiweg. 


demi-vambraC6(dem'i-vam'braB), n. In armor, 
a plate of iron protecting the outside of the 
forearm, and adjusted over a sleeve of mail or 
a sleeve of gamboised work, 
demi-yillt (dem'i-vil), n. In law, a half-vill, 
consisting of five freemen or frank-pledg(is. 
demi-VOl (dom'i-vol), n. In her,, a single wing 
of a bird, used as a bearing. 
demi-VOlt (dem'i-volt), n. [< F. demi-rolte, < 
demi-, half, -I- volte, aleap, vault : see vault^.'] In 
the manigv, one of the seven artificial motions 


democrat 

of a horse, in which he makes a half turn with 
the fore legs raised. 

FIts-Eustace, . . . making demi-volte in air, 

Cried, “ Wliere’s tlie coward that would not dare 
To tight for sucli a land 7 ” Scott, Marmlou, Iv, SO. 

demi-WOlf (dom'i-wulf), n. ; pi. demi-wolves 
(^wiilvz). A half-wolf ; a mongrel between a 
dog and a wolf. 

Spaniels, curs, 

Shoughs, water-rugs, and demi-wolven, are cleped 

All by the name of dogs. Shak., Macbeth, ill. 1. 

demobilization (de-md'''bi-li-za'8hon)^ n. [< F. 
demobilisation, < d&mobiliser, demobilize: see 
demobilize.] The act of disbanding troops ; the 
reduction of military armaments to a peace 
footing; the condition of being demobilized, 
and not liable to be moved on service. Also 
written demobilisation. See mobilization. 
demobilize (de-mo'bi-liz), V. t. ; pret. and pp. de- 
mobilized, ppr. demobilizing. [< F. demobuiser, < 
de- priv. + mobiliscr, nmbilizo: see mobilize.] 
To disband; change from a condition of mobi- 
lization. Also written demobilise. 
democrat (de-mok'ra-si), n. ; pi. democracies 
(-siz). [Formerly demoeruty, democratie ; < OF. 
democratic, F. democratie (< prou. s) = 8p. Pg. 
demncracia = It. democrazia = D. G. demokratic 
= Dan. Hw. demokrati, < Gr. (h/poKparia, popular 
government (cf. dt/iwKftaniaOat, have popular 
government), < Sfyioi;, the people, + spareiv, rule, 
be strong, < KparoQ, strength, < sparhi, strong, = 
Goth, hurdus = E. hard, q. v.] 1. Qovemmont 

by the people ; a system of government in which 
the sovereign power of the state is vested in the 
people as a whole, and is oxeiTfised directly by 
them or their elected agents. 

The niiijerity, liaviiig the whole power of the commu- 
nity, may employ all that power In making laws, and ex- 
ecuting those laws; anil there the form of the govcrnmenl 
Is a perfect democracy. Locke. 

meeting], every 


18 ciillre weight’ 
lliscourse at ('one 

2. A state or civil body in which the people 
themsolvos exercise all legislative authority, 
and confer all oxocutivo and judicial powers, 
either by direct collective action or through 
elected representatives. Athens and somo of the 
other ancient (Irook states, and, within the limits of their 
power, tho canthn of Appenzeil in Hwitserland and the 
towns of the northern United States, are instances of de- 
mocracies of the lirst class. In democratic republics gen- 
erally, however, all 'power is exercised by delegated au- 
thority. See reindtlic. 

3. Political and social equality in general ; a 
state of society in which no hereditary differ- 
ences of rank or privilege are recognized : op- 
posed to aristocraey. 

Hank nor name nor pomp has he 
In the grave's democracy. 

Whittier, Grave by the Ijike. 

4. [cap.] In U. S. polit. hist . : (o) The system 
of principles hold by tho Domocratic party. 
Soe democratic, (b) Tho raombers of tho Demo- 
cratic party collet-lively. 

[The Missouri controversy) was a political movement 
for the balance of iniwer, balked by the Northern democ- 
racy, who saw their own overthrow, and the eventual sep- 
aration of the States, in the estabitslimunt of geograpliicul 
parties divided by a slavery and anti-slavery line. 

T. U. Jienton, 'J'hirty Years, 1. in. 

5. In a colloctivo sense, the people ; especial- 
ly, tho people regarded as exercising political 
powers. 

Thence to the famous orators repair. 

Those ancient, whose resistless ehHpience 
Wielded at will that fierce democratie. 

MUton, P. R., Iv. 269. 

Social democracy. See nodal. 
democrat (dom'o-krat), n. [= D. demokraat == 
G. Dan. Bvr.demokrat, < F. d4mocrate = 8p. demd- 
crata = Pg. democrata, < NL. *democrata, < Gr. 
dr/ftoKpaT-, base of dt/poKpar-ts-d^, dygospar-ia : see 
democratic, democracy.] 1. One who believes 
in or adheres to democracy as a principle of 
government or of organized society ; one who 
believes in political and natural equality; an 
opponent of arbitrary or hereditary distinc- 
tions of rank and privilege: opposed to aris- 
tocrat. 

Like most women of flrst-rate ability, she was at bottom 
a democrat.; rank was her convenience, but she had no 
, respect for it or belief In It. J. Hawthorne, Dust, p. 167. 


Quoted by Thurlow Weed, Autohtog., p. 11 



democrat 

8. A light wagon without a top, containing sev- 
eral seats, and usually drawn by two horses. 
Oruinally called democratic wagon. [Westom 
and Middle U. S.]— social democrat, see toeUd. 
democratic (dem-^krat'ik), a. [=: F. d^o- 
cratiquo = ot. Pg. It. democratico (cf. D. demo- 
kraUach = G. demokratiach = Dan. Bw. demo- 
kratiak), < NL. *demooraticua, < Gr. dr/fioKpariK^, 
< d^fioKparia, democracy : see democrat.'] 1 . Per- 
taining to or characteristic of democracy as a 
principle of government. 

Tl»e deiHocraWc theory 1* that those conatitutloua are 
likely to prove steailieat which have the broadest base, 
that the right to vote makes a safety-valve of every voter, 
and that the best way of teaching a man how to vote is to 
give him the ebance of practice. Lowell, Pemocracy. 
2. [cap. or 1. c.] In V. iS. politics, of, pertaining 
to, or characteristic of the Democratic party; 
being a supporter of the Democratic party; as, 
a Democratic newspaper ; the Democratic plat- 
form; a Dmocrnfic convention. 

He was democratic, not In the modern sense of the term, 
as never Isilting a caucus nominatioti, and never thinking 
differently from the actual administration ; but on prin- 
ciple, as founded in a strict, in eontradistiuction to a lalt- 
tudinariau, construction of the constitution. 

T. U. Benton, Thirty Years, II. 188. 
8. Pertaining to or characteristic of democracy 
as a social principle ; maintaining or manifest- 
ing equal natural rights and privileges ; hence, 
free from forced inequality or servility ; being 
on a common level : opposed to aristocratic : as, 
a dmmeratic community or assemblage ; demo- 
cratic manners — Democratic party, a political party 
at the United .States, whose dlstlnetive principles are strh-t 
construction of the Constitution with respect to the ihiw- 
ers delegated to the general government and those re- 
oorved to the States, and the least posslhlo interference 
of government with individual and local lllierty of action. 
Hence It has opimsed national centralization, supported 
liberal extensions of tbe electoral francliise, a<lvocated 
low tariff duties wltli a view to revenue ratlier than pro- 
tection, and contended for close limitation of the objects 
of nubile exi)eiiditure. It was at first known as the Anti- 
feueral party, then took the name of Republican, and 
flually (about 17U&) that of Democratic- Repnlilloan, whlcli 
is still its formal designation ; but it was many years lie- 
fore Demoeratie was generally accepted as its' shortened 
name instead of Repnullcan, tlie cliaiige liegltinlng alKHit 
1810. See HepuUican. 

demoenratif^,! (dem-p-krat'i-kal), a. and n. I, 
a. Characterized by democracy; of a demo- 
cratic nature or tendency; democratic. 

Altliongh their condition and fortunes may place them 
many spheres above the innititnde, yet are tliey still 
within the line of vulguritle, and the Vemocralicalt ene. 
inies of truth. .Sir T. Broume, I’seud. Epid. (1640), I. Iv. IH. 

Every expansion of the scheme of government tliey Itlic 
framers of tlio American Cunstitniion] elalHirated has been 
In a democratical direction. Lowell, Democracy. 

n. «. Same as democrat, 1. Hohbea. 
democratically (dem-o-krat'i-kal-i), adv. In 
a democratic manner. 

The democratical embassy was demucraticalln received. 

Algernon .SUineg, 

democratiet, n. See democratu. 
democratuoable (dem'''9-krat-i-fi'a-bl), a. [< 
*democrati/y (< democrat + -i-fu) + -able.] 
That may be made democratic. [Rare.] 

The remnant of United Irishmen, wliose wrongs make 
tliem hate England, 1 have more hopes of. I have met 
with no deteniilned Kepublleans, but I have found some 
wlio are democralifiahle. Shelten, In Uowden, 1. 240. 

democratisation, democratise. See democrati- 
sation, democratise. 

democratism (de-mok'ra-tizm), n. [= Sp. 
democratismo ; as democrat + -ism.] The prin- 
ciples or spirit of democracy. [Rare.] 
democratist (df-mok'ra-tist), n. [< democrat 
+ -iat.] A believer iu or Bupiwrter of democ- 
racy; a democrat. [Rare.] 
lie endeavours to crush the arlstocratlck party, ami to 
nourish one in avowed eotinoxian with the must furious 
democratuta In Franco. 

Burke, ITioughU on French Affairs, 
democratization (dem^p-krat-i-za'shon), n. [< 
democratise -f -ation.] The act of rendering 
or the process of becoming democratic : as, the 
democratization of European institutions. Also 
spelled democraUaation. 

democratize (df-mok'ra-tiz), v. t . ; pret. and pp. 
democratised, ppr. democratising. [= F. d^mw- 
cratiaer = Pg. aemocratisar ; < democrat + -ise. 
Cf. Gr. %ioKpar(C«p, bo on the democratic side.] 
To render democratic; make popular or com- 
mon; bring to a common level. Also spoiled 
democratise. 

It is a means uf democraHsing art, of furnishing innu- 
merable Impressions of a plate. The Atlantic, LX. 168. 

There was a great impetus given by politics to the dc- 
moeratiting of tlie nation, and, in the raphl social elianges 
of the day, the educated class found Itself well shaken up 
with the mechanic. II. li. Seudder, Noah Webstar, p. 161. 
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democratyt, democratief (d^-mok'ra-ti), n. 
[Bee democracy.] Democracy. 

They stoop not, neither change colour for Aristocracy, 
denioeraty, or Moiiar'-hy. Milton, Kefomiatton In Eng. , II. 

Democritean (de-mok-ri-td'an), a. [< Democri- 
tus + -ean.] Of or pertaining to Democritus, 
a Greek philosopher Dorii about 460 n. c., or to 
tho atomic theory associated with his name. 
See atomic. 

He IXenocrates) seems to have idonllflcd the Platonic 
Ideas with numl>ers, and the Democritean atoms with tho 
units of which the latter were composed, and to have re- 
garded the soul os a certain <I6 <k or numl)er. 

J. M. Bigg, Mind, XI. 80. 
Demo<nrltic (dem-q-krit'ik), a. Same as De- 
mocritean. 

Democritical (dem-o-krit'i-kal), a. In the style 
of Democritus ; applied to incredible works or 
fables on natural liistory, on account of his 
writings on the language of birds, etc. Davies. 

Not to mention democritical stories, do we not find liy 
experleuco that there Is a mighty disagreement between 
an oak and an olive tree? 

Bailey, tr. of Colloquies of Erasmus, p. 804. 

Demodez (dem'o-deks), n. [NL., appar. < Gr. 
the poople, + (d>7*-), a worm in wood, 

< cd/cveiv, bite.J Tho typical genus of follicular 
parasitic mites of the family Demodicidw. D. 
jtollieulorum infests doiuestic animals and man, living In 
tile hnlr-foUlcles and sol>aceous follicles. Simonea is a 
synniiyiii. See comedo. 

Demodlcidse (dem-9-dis'i-dS), n. pi. [NL., prop. 
Dcmodecidw, < Demodex (-dec-) -i- -ida;.] A fam- 
ily of itch-insects or mange-mites, of the order 
Acarida, consisting of tho single genus Demo- 
drx. These minute parasitic arachnids have an elongated 
wnrm-Ilke Ixxly, most of tho length of whieli is a elrcular- 
iy ringed abdomen ; four pairs of sliurt, two-Jolnled fixjl,- 
stnmns; stylitorm jaws ; and a suctorial proixyseis. Also 
culled Dermatophili. 

Demogorgon (d6-rao-g6r'gon), «. [LL. Demo- 
gorgojn-), first mentioned by Luctatius (or 
Lac.tantius) Placidus, a scholiast on Statius 
(about A. 1), 450); prop. < Gr. datpuv, a demon, 
+ yopy6{, grim, terrible, whence Fopyai, Gorgon: 
see Gorgon.] A mystorioiis divinity, viewed as 
an obje’et of terror rather tliau of worsliip, by 
some regarded as the author of creation, and 
bv others as a famous maricinn, to whose spoil 
all tho inhabitauts of Hades were subjected. 

And liy them stood 

Orniis and Ades, and the dreaded name 
Of Demogorgon. Miltmt, P. I,., 11. 90S. 

demographer (do-mog'ra-fAr), «. One who is 
versed iu demography. 

demographic ( dem-o-graf 'ik), a. Of or pertain- 
ing to demography.' 

The high value of vaccination and re-vaccinatlon was 
clearly sliowii In tlio Demoiiraphie Section of the t^mgresB. 

Nature, XXXVI. 618. 
demogriwhy (dfi-mog'ra-fl), n. [= F. demogra- 
phic, < Gr. fb/«of, people, 4- --ypai^'ia, < ypdAetv, 
write.] That department of anthropology 
which relates to vital and social statistics and 
their application to the comparative study of 
races and of nations. 

demoiselle (dom-wo-zeF), n. [F. : soe damaelt,] 
1. A young lady; a damsel. — 2. A bird, tho 



Demoiselle {AHthnfoiStj virge). 


Numidlan crane, Anthropoidea virgo : so called 
from its gracefulness and symmetry of form. 

The gall-bladder . . . (wasj wanting In two out of six 
demoUellee. Ourn, Aiiat., xvli. 

8. In entom., a damsel-fiy; a dragon-lly. — 4. 
A shark, Galoocerdo tigrinua, about 12 feet long. 
Playfair. — 6. A fish of the genus Pomacentrua; 
one of the family Ptmacentridee. 

De Moivre’s property of the circle, De Moi- 
vre's theorem. Bee drcle, theorem. 


demon 

dnmnHwb (d^-mol'ish), V. t. [< OF. demoliaa-, 
stem of certain parts of demolir, F. ddmolir = 
Pr. demolhir = Bp. demoler = Pg. demolir = It. 
demolire =G. demoUren = Dan. demolerc = Bw. 
demolera, < L. demoliri, throw down, pull down, 
demolish, < de, down, + nioliri, build, con- 
stmet, sot in motion, exert oneself at, en- 
deavor, < moles, a pile, huge mass, whence E. 
mole^, q. v. Of. amolish.] 1. To throw or pull 
down; destroy the structural character of, as 
a building or a wall ; reduce to ruius. 

The men who demoliehed the Images in catheilrals have 
not always been altio to demoUah tliose whlcli were cm- 
slirined in their minds. Maeaulay, iliitun. 

2. To destroy iu general; put au end to; ruin 
utterly ; lay waste. 

Our family had now made several attempts to Im> fine; 
hut some unforeseen disaster deimdUhed each as 8t>on as 
projocteil. Holdemith, Vicar, xltl. 

= 83 ni. Bare, Demolhh. Bate, to level wllli the ground ; 
demolUh, to destroy )>y complete separation of parts. A 
house is razed when it Is leveled, even if it largely liolds 
together ; It is deinolUhed If torn to pieces, even If some 
parts of it stand in place. 

He ... , 

Ilazeth your cities, and snl)verts yonr towns. 

And in a moment makes tliem desolate. 

Shak.. 1 Hen. VI.. H. 8. 

In denudiehing tho temples at Alexandria, ttie Chris- 
tians found liollow statues fixed to the wails. Into which 
the priests used to enter and tlieiice deliver oracles. 

Jortin, Remarks on Eccles. Hist. 

demolisher (do-mol'ish-^ir), n. One wlio pulls 
or throws down; one who destroys or lays 
waste. 

Tlie demuliehera of them can give the clearest account, 
how tlie plucking down uf churches conduceth to the set- 
ting up of religion. Fuller, Worthies, Exeter. 

demolishmentf (d^moi'ish-ment), n. [< OF. 
denwlisaement, deanioliasement, ^ demolir (demo- 
lisa-), demolish; see demolish and -ment.'] The 
act of demolishing or shattering; demolition. 

J»ok on hl« honour, sister ; 

That boars no stamp of time, no wrinkles on it ; 

No sad demolUhment nor death can reiicli it. 

Fleteher, Mad Lover, v. 4. 

demolition (dem-o-lish'pn), n. [< OF. demoli- 
tion, F. ddnolition'zs Pr. "demolition = 8p. deino- 
licion = I^. demolicSo = It. demoHzione = D. de- 
molitie, < ’L.demolitio^-), < demoliri, pull down: 
see demolish.] 1. The act of overthrowing, 
pulling down, or destroying, as a structure; 
hence, destruction or ruin m general : as, the 
demolition of a house or of military works; the 
demolition of a theory. 

F.ven (lod's demuututna are super-edifluatlims, hts anato- 
mies, his illssections are so many reeompaetings, so many 
resurrections. Donne, Sermuns, xl. 

'nielroiio great object was the demolition of the idols 
and the purifloatiou uf the sanctuary. 

Macaulay, Hallam's Const. Hist. 

After scattering all arguments forapolUieal institution, 
he often opposes its demolition, from ux|H>dietiey. 

Whipple, Ess. and Rev., 1. 26. 
2. In French law, abatement; annulment; as, 
au action in demolition of a servitude or a 
nuisance. 

demolitionist (dem-o-lish'qn-ist), «. [< dem- 

olition + -Mf.] One wlio favors demolition or 
destruction, as of institutions; a radical revo- 
lutionist. Carlyle. 

demon(de'mqu),n. [Also, in L. sj^lling.datMon,- 
=s D. demon ss Q. Bw. diimon = Dan. daemon = 
OF. demon, F.d^mon (cf. Pr. dcwom = Sp. Pg. It. 
demonio, < LL. deemonium, < Gr. dat/idviov, dim.), 

< L. da-mon, a spirit, genius, lar, eccles. an evil 
spirit, < Or. (fat/Mu (fnipov-), a god or goddess, 
deity, a tutelary deity, a genius, lar, a god of 
lower rank, later also a departed soul, a ghost, 
iu N. T. and eccles. an evil spirit; of uncertain 
origin: (1) by some identified with M/puv, 
knowing (which is also foimd, perliaps hy error, 
in the form daiiosv), < thf/vai, learn, teach, akin 
to AtiacKciv, teach, L, docerc, teach (see didactic 
and docile, doctrine) : (2) by some derived, with 
formative -pup, as ‘the distributer of destinies,’ 

< dakiv, divide, distribute; (3) hy some re- 
garded as for orig. ^datppwv, < *daiF-, diF-, as in 
*diFoc, (hof, heavenly, L. divus, divinu.s, divine, 

god, de/frt((-)s, deity, etc. : see dcfti/.] 1. 
In Gr, myth., a supernatural agent or I'ntelli- 
geneo, lower in raiik than a god; a sjiirit hold- 
ing a middle place between gods and men ; one 
of a class of ministering spirits, sometimes re- 
garded as including the souls of deceased per- 
sons ; n genius : as, the demon or good genius of 
Socrates. Sometimes written daimon. 

Thy deemon (tliat's tliy spirit wliloli keeps thee) U 
Noble, courageuug, hlgli, unmatchabiu. 

.SVinJt., A. and C„ II. 8. 


demon 

Tlioh! Denuina that nro found 
In (Irv, ulr. Uood, or iinilcr K>'ound, 

Wtiosu iM>w«r liiUh a true counent 
With planet, or with elenient. 

Millon, II I’enaeroso, 1. n;i. 
Soon wax a world of holy »/r/(io/wi niado, 

Aorlul splritH, liy ureat Jove deisluu il 
To lie on eartii the unardlaiiH of mankind. 

T. Cmkv, tr. of Iloxiod s Works and Uuya, 1. 

A dirmnn, in the philosophy of Plato, thuUKh Inferior to 
a deity, wiusnot an evil spirit, and it is extremely doubtful 
whether the existeliee of evil dumonn was known either 
to the Creeks or Homans till ahoiit the time of the advent 
of Christ. hfckii, Kuroj). Marais, I. 404. 

2. An t'vil 8^>irit; a devil; from the belief of 
the early Christian world that all the divinities 
of the imgans wore devils. 

If that same ilrmim, that hath (fuH'd thoe thus, 
.Should with his lion gait walk the whole woi hl. 

He mlKlit return to vasty Tartar hank, 

And tell the legions, 1 ean never win 
A soul so easy as that Kngllshmau'H. 

.SVmJ-., Hen. V., 11. 2. 

3. Pipnrativelv, an atrociously wicked or cruel 
person; one characterized by demoniac pas- 
sions or conduct. — 4. [cop.] A certain genus 
of Colr.optcm. 

demoness (do'mpn-es), w. [< (lemon + -«««.] A 
female demon. 

The Siohemites . . . had a goddess or tietiionrm, under 
the name of Juphthah's daughter. 

J. MnU, Apostasy of Latter Times, p. 31. 

demonetization (d6-mon‘'e-ti-za'shpu), Jt. [< 
demoneti::e + -ation ; = F. fiemomUisution.'] The 
act of demonetizing; the condition of being 
demonetized. Also spelled demonetisation. 

Tile ohjeet to he aeeoinpllsliod, hy diminishing the 
amount of legal -temloriiaper, is precisely tlie same ulijeet 
whieli was souglit to liu aecoinidlslied tiy tlie dfnumftUn- 
tiim of sliver. A'. A. Jifo., C.XX Vlf. 111*. 

demonetize (de-mon'e-tiz), r. t . ; pret. and ]»p. 
demonetised, ppr. demonetising. [< L. de- jiriv. 
+ woneta, money, + Fi, -ise; dt^monetiser.] 
To divest of standard monetary value; witli- 
draw from use as raoiioy; deprive of the ehar- 
aotor of money. Also spollod dernonetiMe. 

Tlioy Igold niolinrsl have been completely riciiioni‘lit>'d 
by the [East Iiidinl Company. CoMen. 

(]ennnii.v and England, in ifemouefirin'/ silver, have cre- 
ated a uiuliey pressure there linpiiralluled In our times. 

S. A. CXMII. 101. 

demoniac (de-mo'ni-ak), a. and n. [< ME, demo- 
niak =s P. ddmoniaque = Pr. dcmoniayx, demn- 
niat = 8p. Pg. It. demoniaen, < LL. damtoniaens, 
< Or. as if *<hi.uoviaKni;, for which only (hi/ioviKoc 
(whence LL. au'monieun, K. demonie), < dai/tue, a 
god, genius, spirit: neo demon.'] I. a. 1. Per- 
taining to a demon or spirit. 

He, nil unarm'll, 

.Shall ehusn thee, with the terrolir of his voice, 

Erom thy (Icmmuack holds, Millon, I’. K,, iv. 028. 

2. Produced by demons; influoiicetl by demons. 

Di'.moniac phrenay, moping melani lioly. 

.Millon, 1’. L., xi. 48r>. 

3. Of the character of a demon ; acting as if 
possessed by demons; wild; frantic; extremely 
wicked or cruel. 

II. «. 1. One who is supposed to be jros- 
sessed by a demon ; one whoso volition and 
other mental faculties seem to bo over|iow- 
orod, restmined, or disturlied in their regular 
operation by an evil spirit; 8[)ecilically, a luna- 
tic. 

Raving and hlaspheming ince.mntly, like a rinnonine, 
he eumc to the eonrt. Macanlan, Hist. Eng. 

In the symigogue was a demnniaf, a lunatic witli tlmt 
dual conselotisness wliiidi sprang out of a real or sup- 
posed iKiBsession liy an evil spirit. 

G. I'iahi r, llegiii. of Chrlstlniiity, p. 437. 

2. [cop-] One of a section of the Anabaptists 
who maintained that the devils would ultimate- 
ly be saved- Imp. Diet. 

demoniacal (de-mo-ni'a-kal), a. Of demoniac 
character or origin ; lilie a demon ; demoniac. 

Demoniacal pogsesBlon, possession i>y demons or evil 
Spirits. In the New Testament, especially the (iospcls, 
persons are spoken of as being pnssessuil with devils. l)y 
the Uatlonalistic school of writers these are regarded ns 
insane persons, whose condition the popular belief of the 
time ascrilied to the intluence of evil spirits ; by evangeli- 
cal wrlteiw It Is believed that evil spirits actually exori.lsed 
a eoiitrolling iutbieiiee over the spirits of men In the time 
of Christ, and tlmt hts superior power was attested hy cast- 
ing tliese evil Bl.irits out. 

demoniacally (de-mo-ni'a-kal-i), adv. In a de- 
moniacal manner; as a iltmioiiiac. 
demoniacism (<16-mp-ni'a-8izm), V. [< demo- 
niac + -ism. 1 The state of being a demoniac ; 
the practices of demoniacs, 
demonial (de-mo'ni-al), a. [< OP. demoniat, < 
ML. *demoHialis, < (vr. ihtjidvioi;, of or belong- 
ing to a demon, < thi/iuv, demon: see demon.] 
Of the nature or character of a demon ; rclat- 
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ing or pertaining to a demon ; characteristic of 
or pormrmed by a demon or demons. [Rare.] 

No man wlio acknowledges demonial things ean deny 
lU-muns. Cudivorth, liitelleutual System, p. 2tt4. 

demonian (de-mo'ni-an), a. [As demonial + 
-«»,] Having the qualities or characteristics 
of a demon. [Rare.] 

Pemontnn spirits now, from the clement 
Each of his reign allotted, rightlier call'd 
Towers of Hre, air, water, and earth lieneath. 

JUaion, V. U., li. 122. 

demonlanism (de-md'ni-nn-izm), n, [< demo- 
nkiH 4- -i.s»i.] Tlie state of being possessed by 
a demon. [Karo.] 

Tlie teachers of the gospel In tlie fullness of tlieir In- 
spiration must needs la- aeeuro front uii error wliieh so 
dreadfully aireetcil the religion they were entrusted to 
]iru|aigute us demoaiantniii (lid. If It were an error. 

Warhurton, lUvinc Isigation, ix., notes. 

demonlasm (ds-md'ni-azm), w. [< Or. ns if 
"(SaifuH’iociidn:, < ‘daipoi'tdv, also Suifiovav, bo under 
tlie power of a doinon, < Aaipuv, demon : sco de- 
mon.] The stato of being under demoniacal 
influence; possession by a demon. [Haro.] 

What remained hut to aserilie Iwtli to eiitliiiBiasm or 
dewintiaein / n'lirlmrtim, .Seriiiuiis, p. 2.'>5. (Latham.) 

demonic (do-mon'ik), a. [< C«r. rfm/zovotiif, < 
tWiputv, a demon: see demon.] Pertaining to 
nr like a demon; demoniac. Also damionic. 

He may I'ven sliow sudden impulses wIilcU have a false 
air ot dirmonic strengtii, heeniiae they seem inexplii-ahic. 

tieorije Hlivt, Haiiiel Ueroiida, xv. 
demonifuge (de-mon'i-fuj), «. [< LL. t/<pwo)i, 

a demon, + jinjare, put to flight.] A charm 
or protection against tlomuns. 

ttf tlicse, Isalialla ... I liopc wiui wrapped In tlie fii- 
ar's garment ; for few stood more in need of ademonipKje.. 

Pennant, London, p’. 271. 

demonism (dd'mon-izm), M. [= P. demoniemc; 
as demon + -i.sin.] Belief in the existence of 
demons; character or action like that of de- 
mons. 

Tlie estnlillshed lliuidogy of Hie IicuUien world . . . 
rested uiam the liusis of demonitm. 

Parmer, Demoniacs of New Testament, 1. § 7. 

demonist (de'mqn-ist), w. [< demon + -»>f.] A 
boHev«>r in or worshiper of demons. 

To believe tile guverning mind or niliid.s not alisoliitely 
and necessarily good, nor coiitliied to what is best, hut 
eitpulilu of acting according to iiieiu will or fancy, is to he 
11 Dr.moniet. Sha/lethurit. 

demonize (de'mon-iz), v. t.; pret. and pp. de- 
monised, ppr. demonising. ( < ML. duinonisare, 
make demoniac, < Gr. daipoviCirrthn, be under tho 
power of n tutelary deity or spirit, in N. T. be 
possessed by a demon.] To subject to the in- 
fluence of demons; make like a demon; render 
demoniacal or diabolical. 

Man's eholees Iroe or fetter, elevate or dehasi*, deify nr 
demonize Ills hiimaiiity. Alcott, Tablets, p. 184. 

Christ is now (in Ids temptation | to have Ids part in a 
state demonized liy evil. 

llmhnelt, Korglveiiess and l3»w, ji. l.W. 

demonocracy (do-mon-ok'ra-si), n. [= F. dc- 
monocratie, < Gr. ilai/iwc, a demon, + -Kparia, 
government, < nparelv, rule, be strong.] Tho 
[tower or government of demons, 
demonographer (<le-mqn-og'ra-f6r), n. f=s F. 
dcmonographc ; < demonography + -cfl.] A 
writer on demons and demonology; a domon- 
ologist. 

The demonoirraphere of the sixteenth to tliu eigliteeidh 
eeiitiiry euiitiiiiially allude to tlie fliglit of Simon Magus 
iieioss tile Eoriiiii as effected by tlie aid of demons. 

y. ami Q., etli ser., IX. 4. 

demonography (do-mqn-og'ra-fl), «. [= F. dd- 
monograplne = Pg. demonographia, < (Sr. daipuv, 
demon, + -y/nnpia, < ypd^iv, write.] Tho de- 
scriptive stage of denaouologj'. O. T. Mimon. 
[Rare.] 

demonolater (dS-mpn-ol'a-tdr), «. [= F. de- 

monoldtrc, < Gr. I'taipuv, a demon, + < 

'/.aTprvnv, worship. Cf. idolater,] A demon- 
worshiper. 

Certain demoaolators In the preaent day, us far us the 
outward ovldciiee ol their nflMction goes, alsplay as plain 
signs of deiiioidaeal possession a-s ever were displayed 1800 
years ago. 

Up. CaldireU, qnoted in Oxenhani's Short Studies, p. 421. 

demonolatry (dS-mon-ol'a-tri), «. [= F. de- 

monotdtrie = Sp. demonolatria s= Pg. demonola- 
tria, < Gr. daipuv, a demon, + TaTpna, worship.] 
Tho worship of evil spirits ; the worshiii of evil 
personified as a devil. 

PemonoUttry, Devil-dancing, and Demoniacal posses- 
sion. Up. CaldmU, Contemporary Rev., Keh., 187<i. 

demonologert (dg-mon-oI'd-j6r), n. [< demon- 
ology -b -cfl.] A doinoDolo^st. North. 


demonifcmte 

demonologlc, demonological (de'm{>n-$-loj'ik, 

-i-kal), a. Pertaining to demonology, 
dembnologlst (de-mon-ol'p-jist), n. K demon- 
ology + One versed in demonology, 

demonology (de-uion-ol'o-ji), »I. [=S F. d4- 

monologie, < Gr. datyuv, a demon, + -^.oyia, < 
Mytiv, speak: see -ology.] 1. A discourse or 
treatise on demons ; an account of evil spirits 
and their character, agency, etc. 

Demonoto;!!), tlie branch of tlie sidence oT religion which 
TClaU'S to demons, is iliucii ulisciired in tlie treatises of old 
wiltci-s. Pncyc. Urit., VII, 64. 

2, The study of popular superstitions eoncern- 
iiig demons or evil spirits, 
demonomagy (de-mqn-om'a-ji), n. [< Gr. dai- 
/«.n', a demon, + ydyoc, magic, a magician : see 
magic ] Magic dependent upon the agency of 
demons. [Rai’e.] 

Tlie aiUlior liiid rilled all the stores ot demonomany to 
Iiiriiisli out ail entertainmeiit. Up. Il urd. 

demonomancy (de'mon-o-man-si), n. [< F. di- 
monomaneic, < Gr. daifiuv, demon, + /lavreia, 
divination.] Divination while under the influ- 
ence or inspiration of the devil or of demons, 
demonomania (d6''mpn-o-ma'ni-|i), M, [= F. d4- 
monomanie = Pg. demonomania, < KL. dwmon- 
omunia, < Gr. daipuv, a demon, 4- yavia, mania.] 
In palhol,, a kind of mania in which the patient 
fancies himself possessed by devils, 
demonomistt (d^i-mon'o-mist), n. [< demon- 
omy 4- -tyf.] One who lives in subjection to 
the devil or to evil spirits, 
demonomy (de-mon'o-mi), n. [< Gr. daipxjv, 
a demon, 4- -myia (cf. rd/zof, law), < viynv, reg- 
ulate.] If. The dominion of demons or evil 
spirits. — 2. The deductive and predictive stage 
of demonology. V. T. Mason. 
demonopathy (de-mon-op 'a-thi), w. [< Gr, 
daiyuv, demon, 4- ndOn^, suffering.] Domouo- 
mania. 

demOMpolize (de-mp-uop'o-liz), V. t . ; pret. ami 
pp. demonopolised, ppr. acnnmopolising . [< de- 

priv. 4- monopolise!] To destroy the monopoly 
of ; withdraw from the power of monopoly. 

-Since tliu exjiiry of tiiceuiitractUie tninesfof Colnmhlal 
have la'cti demonojiolized, Jineye. Urit,, VI. 154. 

demonry (de'mpu-ii), n. [< demon + -ry.] De- 
moniacal influence. [Rare.] 

Wliat demonry, tliliikest tlimi, iiossesses VariisV 

,/. UaiUie.. 

demonship (de'mpn-ship), n, [< demon 4* -ship,] 
The stato of being a demon, 
demonstrability (de-mon-stra-bil'i-ti), w. 
Demoustrablenoss. 

demonstrable (de-mou'stra-bl), «. [= Sp. tie- 

mostrable s= Pg. denionatracel, i IjL. aemonstra- 
hilis, < L. demonstrnre : see demonstrate.] Capa- 
ble of being demonstrated ; snscejitible of being 
proved beyond doubt or contradiction. 

Tile grand articles of our belief are as demonelrahle as 
geometry. (Jlanville, Seep. ,Scl. 

MU dvmomlrahle that light cnmiot reach our system 
from tile nearest of tile fixed stars in less tliaii five years, 
and teleseopes disclose to us objects probably many times 

.Sir J. flergchel, In TymhiU'H Light and Elect., ji. 21. 

demonstrablenesa (de-mon'stra-bl-nos), n. 
Tlie quality of being demonstrable, 
demonstrably (dp-mon'stra-bli), adv. In a 
demonstrable manner; so us to aernoustrate ; 
beyond the ijossibility of doubt; manifestly. 

He should have eompelled his ministers to execute the 
law 111 cases that demoialrahty i-oncerncd the ])ubiic 
peace. VlarendiM, Great Hehelllon. 

demonstrancet (de-raon'strans), w, [< ME. de- 
vionstraunce, < oF. demonstrunee, demonstranee 
(= It. dimostransa), < NL. as if *demon8truniia, 
< L. demon8tran{l-)s, ppr. of demonstrare, de- 
monstrate : see demonstrate. Of. monstrance.] 
Demonstration; proof; exhibition of the truth 
of a proposition. Holland. 

He leyed them in the iiiydle of th« cytiS^^and aliode tho 
denioniilraunee of god. Iloty Uood (E. E. T. 8,), p. 168. 

If one or a few sinfiill acts were a sufllclcnt demon- 
elrauee of an hypocrite, what would become of all the 
elect, even the best recorded in Serlptiii'e'f 

Jl. Junius, Cure of Misprision. 

demonstratable (dem'pn-stra-ta-bl), a. [< 
demonstrate 4- -able,] Capable of being de- 
monstrated; demonstrable. [Rare.] 

It is a fact dynamically demoiutrataUe tlmt tlie total 
nmouiit of vis viva in any moving system abandoned to 
the mutual reaction of its [larticles . . . lias a iiiaxiiimm 
value which it cannot exceed, and a iiiliilinum below 
wiiich it cannot descend. Hertchel, Pop. Lectures, p. 489. 

demonstrate (de-mon'- or dem'on-strSt), V. t. ; 
pret. and pp. demonstrated, ppr. demonstrat- 
ing. [< L. demonstratus, pp. of demonstrare 



demongtarate 

(> Sp. demostrar = Pg. demonstrar as It. dimo- 
atrare = D. demonatreren = O, demonatriren 
-s Dan. (kmotiatrere = 8w. demonatrera), point 
out, indicate, designate, show, < dc- + mon- 
atrare, show : see mmiatration, monatcr. Cf. re- 
monatrate.] 1. To point out; indicate; make 
evident; exhibit. 

How ho lov'd th« People, other ArtniinoiitJi then affected 
sayingH mUMt Uenunutral. Milton, Elkonoklantes, lx. 

Kor the Oardetig, one may safely nffinii that If Bolomoii 
made them In the Kooky ground which is now assign'd 
fur them, he demonstrated greater power and wealth in 
finishing his design, timn he did wisdom in choosing the 
place for it. MaumlrHl, Aleppo to Jerusalem, p. 8». 

Speciflcully — 2. To exhibit, describe, and ex- 
plain, as the parts of a dissected body : tcacli 
by the ocular use of examples, us a pnysicnl 
science, especially anatomy or any of its prin- 
ciples. — 3. To establish the truth of; fully cs- 
taolish by arguments; adduce convincing rea- 
sons for belief in, as a proposition. 

As the proving of those two tldiiga will overthrow all 
atlivism, so It will likewise lay n clear foundation for the 
demonstrating of a deity distinct from tlie <!or|sjreal 
wi>rld. Vudmrth, Intellectual System, p. 14f). 

demonstration (dem-qn-stra'shon), «. [< ME, 
demonatracion, < OP. demonatrafion, demonatroi- 
aon, P. dthnonatration = Sp. demoatracion = Pg, 
damonatraeflo = It. dimoatrazione = I), demon- 
atratie s=Q. Dan. Sw. demonatnition, < L. demon- 
atratio{n-), < demonatrnre, point out: see dr- 
monatrnte.'^ 1. The act of jiointing out or ex- 
hibiting; an exhibition; a manifestation; a 
show : as, a demonatration of friendship or sym- 
pathy. 

Did your letters pierce the (iiicen to nny deninnst ration 
of grief '( ahak., Lear, Iv. a. 

2. The exhibition and explanation of exam- 
ples in teaching an art or a science, especially 
anatomy. — 3. Milit., an exhibition of warlike 
intentions; a warlike attitude or movement: 
specifically, a military operation of aiiy kiml 
which may be performoa for tlie purpose of 
deceiving the enemy respecting the measures 
which it is intended to employ against him. 

lie was compelled by the national spirit to make a deni, 
onstration of war. tlallain. 

If any uncertainty remains as to the enemy's disposi- 
tion, demnnstrationi should lie made generally along tiic 
front, to oblige him to stiow his hunil. 

MaeUougaU, Modem 'Warfare, viil. 
4. A public exhibition, by a number of persons, 
of sympathy with some jiolitical or other cause, 
as in a mass-mooting or a procession. — 6. Proof, 
either (a) a process of stating in an orderly 
manner indubital)lo propositions which evi- 
dently cannot be true without the truth of the 
conclusion so proved, or (b) the propositions 
so stated, properly, demonstration Is restricted to jicr- 
lect proof, especially inatiielnatical proof. (Sec the ex- 
tract from Kurgursdicius, below.) According to tlic Aristo- 
telian doctrine, which lias greatly Inlluencod the use of 
the word, denwmtration must be drawn from priiicljiles 
not only self-evident, lint also uiidurived from any lilglicr 
principles ; and the conclusion must not only be shown to 
he true, but also to lio a mere siieclnl cage of tlic truth of 
one or more of the principles from which It is derived. It 
was supposed that tills was tlie cliaractcr of the best 
iiiatlieniatical proofs ; but matliematical iirisif consists in 
constructing a diagram or fonmilu accoiiling to certain 
rules wliieli prescribe that certain relations shall exist 
between the Jiarts of tliat diagram, and then In showing 
by oliservatlon (directly or Indirectly) that certain addi- 
tional relations exist Ijetwecn those parts; and no Impor- 
tant matliematical proof is of the nature of tlie Aristote- 
lian deinonstratioii. Tim word has conseiiuently acipiired 
two significations : first, its original sense of a perfect 
matliematical proof; second, the sense of a proof drawn 
from principles, as in the Aristotelian Uieory. Tliere is 
also a tliird signlllcatlon, according to wliich a demon- 
slratiun is any imaif which leaves no room for reason- 
aide doubt, sueli aa Kepler's proof tliat the orbit of Mars 
Is an ellipso. Wrltei's wlio adopt the Arlstotclliiii view 
hold that the reduetio ad almirduni and tlie I'crniatian 
mode of proof, thougli entirely cunvineing, arc not jairfect 
demonstrations. 

Some an admiralile delight drew to Miisicke; and smiie, 
the certainty of dcmoiutration to tlie Matheniatickes. 

Sir P. Sidneg, Ajiol. for Poetlie. 

Demonstration It a syllogism made of such proisisltioiis 
aa are true, first Immediate, and manifestly known, and 
lie the causosof the conclusion. First and immediate here 
is ail one, signifying sucli proixisltlons as need not lie 
proved or made more evident by any otlier former iiroiio- 
sltions. Bluudevule. 

De.monstmlion, in the Oroek oiroSei'fn, is nmongst the 
geometricians a delineation of a diagram, in which they 
exliibit the truth of their prnposltioiis to be seen by the 
eye. To tliat Is opimsed pseudograpliema : tliat Is, a dc- 
scrijitioM or false delineation. Jiuw these words, ns many 
others, wlilch are used in tlie dootrliio of syllogism, are 
trauslated from geometry into logic ; and tliei-e demon- 
stration is taken sometimes for any certain and perspicu- 
ous proof, hut lierc in this place strictly for syllogism scl- 
entiAc, and peudographemii, or false syllogism, for syllo- 
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Demonstration (isl nothing but Uie perception of such 
agreement (of ideas] by the intervention of ottier ideas or 
mediums. Jsicl^, Human Liiderstaiidlng, IV. iv. 7. 

Direct demonatration, demonatration toO Aioti, or 
demonsiratio gnia, a proof proceeding from tile true cause 
of the fact proved, -dmporfeot demonatration. Hee « 
jstsieriori.— Indirect demonatration, demonstration 

Tou oTt, or demonsiratio i/itid, a proof wiilcli does not sliow 
the true cause of tlie fact proved.— OBtenslve demon- 
stration, in math., a demonstration wliich plainly and 
directly demoiistniles the trulli of a nniposltloii. 

demonstrative (de-mon'atra-tiv ), a. and n. [< 
ME. demonatratif, i l'\ dhnnnatratifza Pr. demoa- 
trntiu = Sp. de-moatrativo = I'g. demonalrativo 
= It. dimostrativo, < L. drmonatratima, < de- 
niouahnrc, point out: hoo dcmoHslri(te.^ I. a. 

1. Exhibiting or indicating with cloumogs: aa, 
a dcmonatratuie figure in painting. — 2. In rhct„ 
expressing or explaining with clearness, force, 
and beauty. — 3. Characterized by or given to 
the strong exhibition of any feeling or quality; 
energetically expressive: as, a demonstrative 
manner; a demonatrativc person. 

May 1in.sii't lieen tou offlciotis alioiit me and ton demon- 
strati m\ Diekens, Cricket on the Heartli. 

4. Pertaining to or of the nature of proof; 
having the power of proving or donionstratiug; 
indubitably eonelusivo: as, a demonatrntit'c ar- 
gument; demonstrative rcasoiiiug. 

A syltogi.sin denwnstralive. is that wlilcdi Is made of ne- 
cessary, imniedliito, true, eei'lulii, and infalllhle projsisl- 
tioii.s, lioing first ami so known us they need none other 
proof. llhttulevillr. 

It la impossilile by any solid or demonstrative reasons 
to iiersiiade a liiuii to believe the conversion of tlie needle 
to the north. Sir T. Broime, Keliglo Medici, i. 4ti. 

Tb obaltons are demonstrative in the stricter sense of tliat 
term wlieii the certainty they necessitate is absolute and 
coiiipleto ; tliat Is, when the opposite ulternntlve Involves 
u coiitrudictloii. Sir IT. HamUton. 

Demonatrative certainty. Svo cei f ainf;/.— Demon- 
strative Judgment, u judgnient in which sonicthiiig is 
licid to lie necessarily iirovcd.— Demonstrative legacy. 
•See fc. OUC!/.— Demonstrative pronoun, in gram., a pro- 
noun tliat points to, rallior tliaii deflnes or descrllics, tlic 
olijcct to whicli it rcliites : the iiumo is applied to Knglfsli 
Ihn, that, you, and to tlielriciirrospondents in other Ian- 
gntiges.— Demonstrative root, a name soinetimes np- 
lilled to tlie iironoiiiinul roots in general, us implying posi- 
tion and direction rather than quality. 

II. 11 , A demouHtrative pronoun, 
demonstratively (dfi-mon^strn-tiv-li), adv- 1. 
In a niunuor to prove or demouatrato ; with 
proof wliich cannot Vie questioned; with cer- 
tainty; convincingly. 

Virst, I demonsirntieely prove 
Tliat feet were only iniido to move. Prior. 
No mail, ho IPlatol titoiialit, eimld see clearly and de- 
monstratively what W'ns right and what was wrong and not 
act aceordiiigly. Adam Smith, Moral .SeiitimeiitH, vii. § t’. 

2. In a dcinonstrativo manner; with energetic 
exhibition of feeling: ns, lie spoke very demon- 
atrutivehi- 

demonstrativeness (do-mon'stra-tiv-nes), n. 
The quality of iK'iiig demonstrative, in any of 
its seuscH. 

demonstrator (dcm'ou-stra-tqr), w. [= F. de- 
nionstrateur, OF. demonstreur = 8p. demoatra- 
dor = Pg. demonatradoT = It. dimoatratore, < L. 
demonstrator, < demonatrarc, point out: see de- 
monslratc.'i 1 , One who points out, exliibits, or 
explains by examples; specifically, in anaf., 
one who exliiliits, describes, and explains the 
jiarts when dissected; a teacher of practical 
anatomy. 

Ill ISOfi, he |.Sir Beiijiuiiin llrodic) ussistcil Mr. Wilson in 
teaching anatomy, and in ISOil utliciutcd a-s demonstrator, 
(iallery of Medicine, .Sir 11. Itrodle. 

2. One who demonstrates; one who proves 
anything with certainty or with induViitablo 
evidence, 

Wliethernn algebraist, Ihixioiilst, geoiiiefrlclnii, or dem- 

priiielples or incorrect reasotiliiga. 

Bp, Berkeley, Analyst, xliii. 

3, The index finger. Duiifftiaon. 
demonstratorsMp (dem'qh-stra-tor-ship), «. 

(< dimonatrator + -ahip-Y Tlie po.sit.ion or of- 
nco of a demonstrator in anatomy. 

When Valsalva was transferred to Parma, Morgiq^ii suc- 
ceeded to Ids nnatotiiieal demottstratorshiv. 

Kncye. Brit., XVt. 822. 

demonstratory (de-mon'strS-to-ri), a. [< LIo 
denionafratoriua, < E. demonstrator: see demon- 
strator,'] Tending to demonstrate; demonstra- 
tive, [Rare.] 

demoragOt, n. An obsolete form of dcmurratie. 
demoraiization(de-mor*^Rl-i-7,a'Bhqn), «. [='f. 
demoralisation = Sp. deamoraUzacion = Pg. des- 
moralisag.&o = It. demoruliszaziom ; as demoral- 
ize + -atioH.] The act of demoralizing, or the 
state of Vicing demoralized. Also spelled de- 
moraliaation. 


dempt 

The cause (of the crimes of the Creoles) Is to lie found In 
the existence of slavery ; and the invartalilo demoralization 
which this accursed poultice produces is not checked by any 
systBin of religious teaebing. (Quarterly Bee., Nov., 1810. 

Tlie demoralization among the Confederiitea from tlieir 
defeats at Henry and IloueUon, tlielr long marches from 
llowlliigUreeii, Columlius, iiiul Nashville, and their failure 
at .Hlilloli, . . . was so groat tliat a stand for tlie time 
would Imvc tieen Inipossliile. 

U. S. (irant, Pci-sonal Afcnioirs, I. .'174. 
demoralize (do-mor'al-iz), r. i . ; pret. and pp. 
demoralized, ppr. demoraliziiif/. [= F. demo- 
rntiser = Sji. I^g. deamoralizar = It. demoraliz- 
znre = D. demoraliscren = G. dvmoralisiren = 
Dan. di moraliscrc = 8w. demorutiseru ; as de- 
priv. + moral -i- -/cc.] 1. To corrupt or iin- 

Ucrmiiie the morals of: weaken or destroy the- 
clfcct of moral principles on. 

When tlio Doctor iNoiih Webster) was asked how many 
words 111! had coined for Ids Dictionary, he replied, only 
one, “to dennrralize," and Unit ... in a pamphlet puli- 
llshcd in the last century. 

Sir C. Lyell, Travels in Hie tlnltcd Slates, p. 53. 
It i.s always demornliiiny to extend the domain of senti- 
iiient over questions where it Iius no Icgitiiiiule Jurisdic- 
tion. luiivll, .Study W indows, p. 158. 

2. To deprive of spirit or energy ; dishearten; 
destroy the courage, confidence, or hope of; 
render incapable of bravo or energetic effort : 
spccifienlly used in relation to troops: as, tho 
cliargo of our cavalry completely demoralized 
the enemy’s left wing. 

Hnt war often for a timu exhausts and demoralizes, it 
soiiictimcs perpetuates Injiistiee, it is occasionally under- 
taken uguinstthe clearest provisions of the law of iiutlons. 

Woolsey, liitrod. to Inter. Law, J 208. 

3. To throw into confusion in general; bring 
into disorder; confuse mentally: as, ho was 
badly demoralized by fright. [(Jolloq.] 

Also spelled demoralise, 

demos (ue'mos), 11 . [< Gr. diy/ior, tho people : 

see deme^,] 1, In Gr, antiq., the people; the 
ptililic; the commonwealth. — 2. Tho populace; 
the common pcoiile. 

Only tliUH is tlievc hope o{ arresting tlio general defec- 
tion from till) religious life oliservulile liotli in the liitcl- 
lectiml classes and tlirougli large strata of tho Demos. 

Contemporary Bev., L. 25. 

Also detnus, 

Demospongis (de-mo-spou'ji-eV, »). pi, [NL., 
< Gr. m///of, the people (see deme‘^, 2), + ffn-nj-jof, 
sponge.] In Sollas’s classification of sponges, 
a subclass of Silicisporiffia! in which sexradiate 
spicules are absent. It is divided into two or- 
ilcrs, MonoTonida and Tetractinellida, 
demospongian (de-mp-spon'jl-au), «. and n, 
I. a. ()f or jiertaining to tho Demosfiontjta:. 
n. n. One of tho Ik mospongitv, 
Demosthenian, Demosthenean (de-mos-the'- 
ni-au, dc-nios-the-no'an), a, 8nme as Demos- 
thenic. 

Kmpliatic nnd alinormal position of single words and 
jihriiscH was a distinctly Demosthenian dovico, to prick 
ids liciii'crs us it were, and keep tlielr attention at a lilgh 
degree of tension, i runs. Aiioo'. PhiloL dss., XVI. 127. 

Demosthenic (de-mos-then'ik), a. [< L. Dc- 
Mostheniens, < Demosthenes, < Gr. AiawoOivt/^, a 
celehratcti orator. The name means ‘strong 
with tho people,’ < th'//ii>r, tho people, -f oWwif, 
strength.] I'ertainiiig to or chariicteristic of 
Domosthenos, a ccloVvrated Athenian orator and 
patriot (384-:{2‘2 b. c.), especially famous for 
his “ Philippics,” or orations delivered against 
the oncroachments of Philip, king of Maccdon. 
demotic (do-mot'ik), «. [= F. demotique = Sp. 
drindtico, < Gr. dr/fioTiKoc, of or for tho common 
people, popular, democratic, < ihifiiiTt/r, one of 
tlie common people, < di/pm:, the common peo- 
ple. Ct. dvmotrafic.] Popular; pertaining to 
the common people: siiccifically applied to a 
certain mode of writing used in Egypt for cjiis- 
tolary and Vmsinoss purposes from about the 
seventh century B. c., as distinguished from tho 
hieratic and hieroglyphic. Also called enchorial. 

Ill Egyptian writing the demotic or ciichiu liil system la 
a corruption of tho hioratlc. Farrar, Language, xlll. 

It |tho Rosetta stone) was engraved in tliree sets of 
ehuriieters, the tlrat ticlng in the ancient hieroglyphics, 
tile second In lliii more recent and popular language uiid 
charactera culled demotic, and the third in tlic (ircek. 

U. S. Osljorn, Ancient Egypt, p. IP. 

dempnet, t. t. An obsolete fom of damn. 
Chancer. 

dempgter, n. See deemater. 
demptt (dempt). [ME. dempt, contr. of demed, 
pp. of demcn, deem, judge: see decnA.] Au oli- 
solete preterit and past participle of deem^. 

Till jmrtlall Taris dempt It Venus dew. 

Spenser, K t)., II. vii. .55. 
Tliereforc, .Sir kniglit, 

Areoil what course of you is safest drinpt. 

Spenser, F. ()., 111. xi. 23, 



denarlm 


3. A Scotch gold coin issued by James I. in 
1433, and worth at that time 3s. 4d. English. 
Obverse type, arms in a lozenge ; reverse, oi-oss 
in tressure.— 4t. A short close vest. Fairholt. 

. atript him out of hU golilen demy or mandllllon 
....... ...... ... ..... .. 
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demolcei (df-muls'i, v. t. [= It. demulcerc, < L. I'he cfomure narlour-maid, im she luuided the dishes and 
demulcerc, stroke down, soften, < de, down, + changed thu plates, saw that all was not rluht, and was 
tnulcere, stroke, allay.] To soothe, Jollify, or TroUope, The Warden, x. 

pacify. demuret (de-mur'), f. i. [< demure, a.] To look 

Wherewith Hatum was demvleed and appeased. "’ith reserve or bashfttlneSS. 

.Sir T, Thu Uoveruo- - ' • ■ 

demulcent (de-mul'sent), a, and n. [= Sp. 

demulvmtv, < L. dcmulcen(l-)K, p ' ’ - - ■ 

see ilemul ’ " " " 

soothing: ^ 

•e other substaiicea, winch are opposite to Itotli our *{iiuhamta,‘ and IhoT Jocund”wh«’™^ worn in the fourteenth century, 

mony, which are turned. Dekker and Webtter, VToitvard Hoe, L 2. demysMp (d^-mi'ship), n. [< demy + -sA»/j.] 

I Esop'a damsel sat dmMwIy at the board's end. Bacmi. lu Magdalen College, Oxford, one of certain 

.. 5 ,.™.. „U., flax.e.a, .„d oth„ SllS* who C’Sd‘'anX^ 

* nations requisite for the degree of B. A., and 

“ demurity (ds-mu'ri-ti), n. [< denmre + -ify.] 

A. «. y. miot .lanue, Indraii industries, p. 171. If. HoiimronOHS ; decorum, l' • [Addison] In ISOe 

demulsionf (de-mul'shon), ?i, [All erroiltnms 'Tlu-y prutuud to such demurity as to form a society for 
form (by confusion witli cwiMbion, q. v.) for •dc- *'*“ HcKulation of Maimers. Tom Jirown, Works, II. 1 • 
mulction, < L. as if *‘demulctio(n-), < deninlctiui, Tliey placed their justlflcatlon upon their patience 
— -j> 1 • . ■ ’ ’ . . « .... “""erma for their Opinions, and on their rlghU 


itteafe, < L. dcmulcerd i-)k, ppr. of demulcere: demurely (de-mur'li), adv. With a grave conn- honten 8tufre(Uail. Miso., VI. loc)! 

thmulcr,] I. n Softemjlg; mollifying; teuauce ; with a show of gravity. demy-poUTpolutt, n. A pourpointod or stuffed 

lung : as, a demulcen t medicmo. ^ ,iemnrely he will bear himself before garment covering the body only, without skirts, 

lire are other substaiicea, which are onnoslte to Itoth our fnisliMiilM >0.1 hour iixonn.i urhun ♦h..i. worn in tlio foiirtnnnf.li oontiiev 


mucilaginous substances. 

it [Kum acacia) is much used In medioine oi 
demulcent, for luliricatius abraded surfaces. 

' " miot .lam ■ 


Dr. Lancaster . . . 

one of the demyehipe at Magdalen. 

Diet. Nat. Biog., I. 12"2. 
■ den^ (den), n. [Early mod. E. also dmne; < 
[jm ME. dm, denne, a den, lair, < AS. denn, a den. 


pp. of dmuitcere, stroke: see demulcc.^ 1 Tlio "Ulfcring for their opinions, and «n their righteous life rr“> '/:{v \ “ ‘‘ari, 

act of soothiliir or imuartiTiw oomforf nr o,\-n retired demurity, and affectert singularity both In lair (of Wild beasts), = OD. denne, adeu, cave; 

7® / * irapanmg t.omfort or con- ^ord and gealuro. nerhans connected with AS. denu. ME. dene. n. 


ir contents; flat- 


tent.- 
tery. 

Vice garlanded with all tho Soft demnltiomi of a pres- 
ent coutciitmeiit. Feltham, Kesolvcs, 11. 67. 

demur (dc-m^ir'), v . ; pret. and pn. dtimurretl, 
ppr. dcmurrinfi. [Early mod. E. also demurre 
< ME. *demt>ren, demeort ‘ 
monr, demoureij demurer, 
emorar 


►, New England's Memorial, p. 281. 


perhaps connected with AS, denu, ME. dene, a 
valley : boo den^, deani. Of. OD. denne^ a floor. 


2. An iinpersonation of demuroncss; one who deck, = OHG. tenni, denni, neut., Mh 6 . tenne, 
’ ’ ^ ' neut. and foni., G. tenne, fom., tenn, neut., a 

floor, threshing-floor.] 1. A hollow place in 


behaves ifoinurely. [Humorous.] 

She will act after tho fashion of Uirliardsoii’s demnri- 
t*r*. Lamb, To Southey, 

demervn, < OF. de- demurrable (do-mOr'a-bl), a. [< demur ■¥ 
•cr, F. dvnwurer That may be dc^murred to ; that excep- 


-.p. Pg. tiemorur = It. ’dr»ior«r<‘,"<"L.“de!. *imi may bo taken to. 

mortiri, delay, retard, < tk + niorari, delay, < demurrage (de-m 6 r'aj), n. [Formerly demor- ,, 
hesitation, delay.] I, intrans. If. To ittje; <.()¥. demorage.,<kmtmrage,tkni<}raxge,<.dc- 


the earth or in a rock ; a eavo, pit, or subterra- 
neous recess, used for concealment, shelter, 
jirotection, or security : as, a lion's den. 

Tho beasts go Into dene. Job xxxvll, 8. 

Tho children of Israel mode them the dens which are In 
mountains. Judges vi. Z 


•delay; linger; taiTy. 

Yet durst they not demur nor abide ni«)u the comp 
Nicolis, U'. of Thucydiilcs, ' ’ 


Sf. To hesitate; suspend proceedings; delay T{*“® originally stnmlated. 
conclusion or action. th^^detaiuoii bIio is said to be oit demitrragc. 

The French King by Composition Ukoth Ixnivlcrs, Oer- 
bnry, and Vcriiolle, whilst the Ilegeiit stands demurring 
what was liest to lie done. Baker, Chronicles, p. 18U. 

8 . To have or suggest scruples or difficulties; 
object irrt'Bolutely ; take exct'ption; ns, tlicy 
tkmurred to our jiroposals. 


worcr, delay: see dew «»• and 1 . In man- A grave. 
time law : («) Any detention of a vessel by tlie 
freighter in loading or unloading beyond tbe 
time originally stipulated. When a vessel is 8 . Any squalid place of resort or residence; a 
thus detaiueii she is said to bo on denntrraac. haunt : always used in a bud sense : as, dens of 
(h) The compensation which the freighter has iniKery, 

e„it. u,./.!, Those B<iualld (f«i 


to pay for such delay or detention. 

This day C’nvitaln Taylor brought iwo apiece of plate 


little sumtl stiite dish, he oxpectfug tiiul i should get hii 
• demoraye of Jils ship William, kep 


2 . (a) Detention of railway-wagons, etc. (l>) 
A charge of l^d. per ounce, uiaoe by tho Bank 


— , , , If ho demurred, I 

him down ; and If he grumlilod at that, I always scut him 
out of the room. Sheridan, Tho Rivals, 1. 2. 

If he Accepts It, why should you demurt 

Browning, Ring oud Rook, I. 169. 

4. In law, to interpose a demurrer. 

n.t trails. 1. To put off; delay; keep in sus- 
pense. 

II u demands a fee, 

Ami then demurs mo with a vain delay. HOHthcy. 

(Ifwarfsa, Emblems, iv. 11. demUTTer^ (de-m6r'fir), «. [< demur + -crl,] 


the reproach of large capitals. 

Maeaulay, 

4. A small or secluded private apartment; a 
retreat for work or leisure. [Colloq.] 

Mr. Jones haa to go Into bis den again to serve the last 
arrival. H’. M. Baker, New Timothy, p. 152. 

Another door in the audience-room leads to Prince Bls- 
imuck’s prlvato apartments, tho lli-st of which Is the li- 
brary, containing books on all subjects of general interest, 
, „ , , , and jiresentlng by 110 means the eharacter of a bookworm’s 

Hd. per ounce, made by tho Bank fnvourtte dm. Quoted In Louw's Bismarck, II. 501. 


may Justly do. 

Depys, Diary, 1 1. f 
a a shi|> { 


Tho claim for demurrage corn 
cleared out and ready for sailing. 

it'Culloch, Diet, of Commerce. 


2. To doubt of; scruple concerning; hesitate One who demurs, 
about: as, “ to demur obedieuee,” Fenton. And Is Lorci 

demur (de-m 6 r')i M. [Early mod. E. also de- 


of Eiiglaud ill exchanging notes or coin for den^ (don),v.i.; pret. and pp. ffowned, ppr. den- 
bulhon. [Eng.] ning. [< ME. de»»cn; < «.] To ^well in 

aemurral (d<j-iner'al), n. [< demur + -al.] or as if in a den. 

Hesitation in procoodiiig or decision ; demur. g,„gg,g,, t^at den below, 

O. Fletcher, (Christ’s Triumph. 
To den up, to retire Into a den for the winter : said of 


ceeding or decision. 

The suit wc Join'd in must not 
Fall by too long demur. Ford, Rrokeii Heart, 11. 2. 
Works adjourned have many stays. 

Long demure breed new delays. Southwell, 

2 . Exception (taken) ; objection (urged), 
Caesar also, then hatching Tyniiiny, Injecteil the same 
scrupulous demurrs to spiii the sentence of death In full 
and free Seiiat decreed on Lentalus and Ccthcgus. 

Milton, Elkoiioklastos, lx. 
All my flcmure but double bis attacks. 

Ho yielded, wroth and red, with fierce denu 
Tennyson, 1’ ' 


hllicrnatliiK animnls, as hears. (Colloq., U. b. , 
demurrer still? deu® (den), n. [A variant of deutA, < ME. dene, 

tmnp’. Night Thoughts, lx. 1868. ^ AS. denu, a valley: see dcani.] A narrow 

valley; a glen; a dell. [Chiefly Scotch.] 

Tho dowle demt o’ Yarrow. Old Ballad. 

It's up and down in TIftlo’s den, 

Where the burn runs clear and bonny, 

I've often gone to meet my love. 

Andrew Lammie (Child's Rallads, II. 198). 


n sui«tance ; a special demurrer Is deu'^t (den), n. [In the phrase good den, in the 
10 delect ill tho fonn of tho adver- early dramatists ; also written goodden, godtlen, 
and in the fuller phrase Qod give you good dm. 


facts to bo as alleged Iw the adversary, he is 
not entitleil to tho rolief he asks, a general de- 
murrer Is one that iloes not speeify an olij'eetlon, hut 

rests on some defect In sii‘-"‘“" — - 

one that speolfies soliio d 
sary's allegation. 

™v1p!X’i^A“ArTir’^ Fmg* g 1 ^ 1 . 629). ^ food dJn, and corruptj/as one word! 

0*1 u- s- ru -1 Oodgtgofien, Godigeikn (Bh&k., 1623); prop. good 

2. A demur; an objection. [Bare.] c>en, good even, and often so OTittcnl see good 

“Surely you would not have tills misery continue 1 " ex- and eveu^, evening.] A corruption of even in the 
alms some one, If you hint a demurrer to muuh that is phrase aood even. 
ow being said and done. ^ „ ,, , 

II. Spetwer, Man vs. State, p. 28. 8°“) morrow, gentlemen, 

demure (dq-mur'), a. [< ME. dmure, < OF. dc Demurrer ore tenus, an informal oral demurrer; an Aur. Islt^gl^denT^' " and J II 4 

' ' - " ’ ■ ohjecthm taken orally, on the argument of some proceed- /j- ‘ ' 

iiig In the cause, that the facta alleged ilo not constitute a CieuarCOtlZe (ac-uar ko-Uz), ti. t . ; pret. and pp. 

-4 1. — 10 Jurisdiction, or the denarcotked, ppr. denar cotising. [< de- priv. 

> J-bo + narcotise.] To deprive of narcotin: as, to 




viurs, for de hounes murs (bitens murs, boines 
mows), lit. of good manners (in foimation like 
debonair, q. v.): de, < L. de, of; bon, < L. bonus, 
good; murs, mors, mours, in., f,, F. mteurs, f., 
manners, < L. mores, manners: sec moral.] 1. 
Sober; grave; modest; formally decorous : as, 
a demure look. 

I sawe there luges, sittyng fulle demure. 

With out sctiiblaiit (regard), otliir to most 

Notwlthstundyng thel liadde them vndcr 

J'olitieal I’lM-ms, etc. (ed. Furnivall), ji. 65. 

Loe ! two most goodly Virgins ranie in place, . . . 

With countenance demure, iind modest grace. 

Sjjcnser, F. Q,, I, x. 12. 

Ills fashion and demure Habit gets him in witli some 
T'own precisian, ami niaks him a tJucsl on Kryday nights. 
Bp. Farle, Mlcru-coaruograplilc, A Young Rawc Prciiclicr. 

. Affectedly modest; making a demonstra- 


UH uiu narcomo.x 'to aepnve or 
trial, of the troth of the evidence offered by the other ,lM,nrrntir„ nT.lnm ^ 
party, coupled with an olijoidion that ills Insiimcient, and opium, 

a suhinissfoii of the controversy to the court thereon. — QUUftrlUS (dq-na n-ns), W. ; pi. 


Demurrer to Interrogatory, a reason given by a wit- 

..... 4 .... . — ■^aro.]- 


leest, demu8(d6'mus),». [L,] Be 

An. [< 


demy (de-ini'), a. and n. [< P. demi, half: see 
ikmi-.] I. a. Half: used to indicate a particu- 
lar size of paper. Bee ll. 

II.«.; iH. demies ( -mlz'). 1. A particular size 
of paper, in America tills name U applied only to wrtt- 
tng-jiajier of the size 10 x 21 liichea. In Great Britain the 
iiriiiting-jiaper known as demy is 171 x 22 inches, and dou- 
ble-demy Is 26 x 8SJ Inches. * f — ■ ■ - 

'iu inches. 


English wrltliig-demy U 15 x 


tiou of gravity or decorum. [This is the sense 2, A holder of one of certain scholarships in 


in which tho word is now chiefly used.] 


Magdalen College, Oxford. Also spelled demi. 


. , , 4 denarii (-i). [L, 

(sc. nunmus, a coin), prop, containing ten 
(asses), < deni, ton each, by tens, for Glecni, 
< decent = E. ten : sec decimal, etc. Hence F. 
denier (see denier^), Ar. dindr^ etc.] 1. Tho 
principal silver 
coin of tho Ho- 
mans under the 
republic and the 
empire, it was first 
minted in '269 or 268 a. 
C., wTien It weighed 72 
grains ; tho weight was 
shortly afterward re- 
duced to 60 grains 
troy. The obverse bore 




the helmeted heed of Boma and the mark of value, X~ 
that U, ten anea ; the reveree, Castor and Pollux. Other 
mytholoftical and historical types were substituted under 
the later republic. The dcuarii of the empire iiore the 
emi)eroHi' heads. About A. l>. 216 tlio <iennrlus waa so de- 
based that it contained only about 40 per cent- of pure sil- 
ver, and it be«aii to bo aunplanted al)out tliat time by the 
argenteuB. In A. l). 290 Uioclutian applied the name de- 
narius to a copper coin issued by him. The value of the 
denarius under the republic and tlic earlier empire was 
about 17 cents. The denarius of Tiberius (see cut on pre- 
ceding page) Is the penny of the New Testament (author- 
ized version of 1011). 

2. A Roman •weight, the 86th or 94th of a Roman 
pound. — 3. In English monetary reckoning, a 
penny, represented by the abbreviation d,, the 
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de&aTt (d5-ni')» «• [< denay, t».] Denial; re- 
fusal. 

My love can give no place, bide no denap. 

NA<it.,T. N.,11. 4. 

dendrachate (den'dra-kat), «. [< Qr. d^vdpov, 
a troo, + axiirvi, agate : seo agate'^.] Arboros- 
oent agate ; agate containing figures resembling 
shrubs or parts of plants. Commonly calletl 
mo8a-agat4i. 


penny having been originalljr, like the Roman 
denarius, the largest silver coin: as, 6«. %d. (six 
shillings and eight pence), 
denaro (da-nk'r^), n. [It., var. of demrio, < L. 
denarius : see demrius.J An old Italian money 
of account ; also, a weight. As a money, the denaro 
was tile twelfth part of the soldo — that is, on the average, 
about tlio twelfth part of a United States cent. As a 
wuiglit, the denaro varied In dllferent luealltles from 17 
to 20 grains troy. 

denary (den'a-ri), a. and n. [< li. denarius, 
containing ton ; see denarius.] I. «. Contain- 
ing ton ; tenfold. 

The aytiilinl 40 In our denary scale represciits ten times 


n. ; pi. denaries {-T\z). 1. A division by 
tons; a tithing: sai, “tythings or denaries,” 
Holinshed. 


2. A denarius. 


denationalization (de-uash'^pn-al-i-za'shon), ». 
[= P. ddnationalisation ; as (^nationalize + 
-ation,] The act of denationalizing, or tho con- 
dition of being denationalized. Also spelled 
denationalisation. 

Mr. Uhaso, wh( 
iMtionalization. 

denationalize (de-nash'on-al-iz), r. t.] pret.und 
pp. denationalized, ppr. denationalizing. [= P. 
dvnationaliscr; as ae- priv. + natumalizc^ 1. 
To divest of nationality, or of existing national 
relations or rights ; subvert or change the na- 
tionality of, as a ship, a person, a people, or a 
temtory, by change of flag, connection, or al- 
legiance ; give a new national character or re- 
lauon to. 

Another curious feature of tho denationalizing charac- 
ter of the Feudal system in France is found in tills, tliat 
the King of Knglaiid was tlio real governor or feudal sov- 
ereign of nearly half of the nreseiit nirritory of Franco 
during almost a century. StilU, Stud. Med. Hist., p. 148. 

The Furls Journal, " La France,” which wrote “ Wo are 
Europe ; " and which liad appealed for subscriptiDiis in aid 
of tile denationaiUed Uanes. Lowe, lilsmarck, I. 449. 

2. To divest of national scope or importance ; 
limit to a particular locality ; render local: as, 
to denationalize slavery or polygamy. 

Tlicy [the Kcpubllcausl agreed . . . that tho virgin soil 
of oiir territories sliuuld be unjxillutcd tiy slavery, and 
that this crime against humanity, and plague of oiir poli- 
tics, siiould 1)0 denationalized, ti. A. jRet!., CXXVI. 268. 

3. To deprive of national limitations or pecu- 
liarities ; widen the relations, scope, or ajipli- 
eability of; make cosmopolitan. 

The oliject is to cinistrue a belief in its most liiclnsive, 
not exclusive, acceptation, ... to denationalize a imrely 
local faith by making it as universal as the limits of tlio 
world and of humanity. 

J. Owen, Evenings wltli Skeptics, II. 84. 

Also spelled denationalise. 
denaturalize (de-nat'^-ral-iz), r. f.; pret. and 
pp. denaturalized, ppr, denaturalizing. [< dc- 
priv. + nafuralfee.J 1. To render unnatural; 
alienate from nature. — 2. To deprive of natur- 
alization or acquired citizenship in a foreign 
country. — 8. To deprive of citizenship; dena- 
tionalize ; expatriate. 

Penaturalutiii/themsolvoB, or. In other words, . . . pub- 
licly renouncing their atlegianoo to their sovcrelgu, and 
. . . enlisting under the banners of ills enemies. 

Preecott, Ford, and Isa., Int. 

denayt (dA-nS'), «. t. [< ME. denuyen, a var. 
of denyen, deny : see deny. The form denay in 
mod. use is prob. in simulation of nay.] To 
deny; refuse. 

What were those three. 

Tile which thy protfred curteslo denayd ! 

Spenur, F, Q., Ill, vll. 67. 

Let not wonted fealty be denayed. Old Play, 


-a?.] Of or pertaining to trees; of the nature 
of a tree. [Rare.] 

Tlio oxqnisito tracery of trees, especially of all such trees 
ns tliat dendral cliild of «lod, the elm. 

//, W. Beeeher, Christian Union, Jaii. 28, 1874, p. 72. 

dendranthropology (den-dran-thro-por§-ji), «. 
[< Gr. a troo, -1- E. anthrojiology.] A 

supposititious system or theory that man has 
sprimg from trees. Davies. [Humorous.] 

Altliough tile DocUir traced many of his acquaiiitaiicu 
to their prior allotincnta in the vcgutalilo creation, lie ilid 
not discover sucii symptoms in any of them as led him to 
Infer that theobjoctof hlsspcculatlous had existed in the 
fonn of a tree. ... He formed, tliereforo, no system of 
dendranthropology. Southey, The Doctor, eexv. 

Dendraspididse (den-dras-pid'i-de), n.pL [NL., 
< tlio typical genus, -f -tdff’.] 
Poll. Set. Mu., xiif. 424. A family of venomous African serpents, of tho 
group Droleroglypha, rt'prosonted only by the 
genus Dendretspis. They have a normal tail, nn- 
gruoved fangs, and postfrontuls, and arc closely related 
to tim Elaptdtr, with wlilcli tliey are annociiilcd in one 
fiinilly by some authors. Alao llendraepido!. 

Dendraspis (den-dras'pis), n. [NL., < Gr. 6ev- 
6pov, tree, + danic, asp.] 1. Tho typical genus 
of tho fami- 
ly Dendraspkl- 
idte. Tlio iicst- 
kiiown apecics is 
Dendraepis an- 
gueticept the iiar- 
row-headed don- 
draspis. Itlsaliout 
6 feet long, slen- 
der, and a good 
dlmlier. lU col- 
or is ollve-lirowii 
washed with 
green. 

2. it. <-.] PI. 

dendraspides 
(-pi-dez). A 
seriient of this 

l^ndrerpeton 

(den-drftr'pe- 
ton),n. [NL., 
(, Or. (UvSpnv, 
tree, + ipne- 
t<5v, reptile : 
see hrrjwtolo- 
gy.] A genus 
of fossil laby- 

rinthodont amphibians, from the lower coal- 
measures of Nova Scotia: so called from biung 
based upon remains consisting of teeth and 
bones found in the cavity of a sigillaria. It has 
been referred to a group Microsauria of the or- 
der LahyrinthodonUt. 

dendriform (den'dri-fOnn), a. [< Gr. dMpov, 


dendroool 

In these line curves and strokes of dendHtie acrlpture 
a graceful sylvan Idyl might perohnnoe lie deciphered by 
tho curious. The AtldutiCi LVIIl. 804. 

2. Marked by fljcures resembling shrubs, moBses, 
etc. : said of certain minerals. Sco dendrite. 

dendritically (don-drit'i-kal-i), adv. In a den- 
dritic manner; as a troo: as, dendritically 
branched. 

In some species [Bacteria] iho zooglcsa is dendritimlly 
ramilled. E. Klein, Micro-Organisms and Disease, p. 80. 

dendritiform (don-<irit'i-f6rm), a. [< NL. den- 
drites, dendrite, + h, forma, form.] Same as 
dendriform. [Karo.] 

Dendrobateg (deu-drob'a-toz), n. [NL. (cf. 
Gr. devdpojiaTnv, climb troos), < Gr, dMpov, tree, 
+ /inrdf, verbal adj. (ypareiv, mount), < paiveiv, 
go. Ot.furohat.] 1. InAcrj|«?f.,agonusofSouth 
American tree-frogs, typical of the family Den- 
drohatida'. T). tinctorius is a species inhabiting 
Cayenne. Wagler, 1830. — 2. In ornith., a genua 
of South American woodiieckcrs, of the family 
I’icidai. Swninson, 1837. 

DendrobatidtB (don-drp-bat'i-de), n. pi. [NL., 
< Dendrohates + -irto:.] A family of flrmister- 
nial, salient, anurous amphibians, typified by 
tho genus Dendrohates. They are wltliout teotli, and 
liavc siibcylindrical sacral dlapopliyscs. 'I'lio family con- 
tains a few species of tropical America and Madagascar, 
iiavliig the toes ililated at tlio end. Also called llgla- 

plcaiiitce. 

Dendrobium (don-dro'bi-um), n. [NL., < Qr. 
(S/'wipov, a tree, + [iiof, life.] 1. An extensive 
genus of orchidaceous epiphytes, distributed 
through southeastern Asia from India to Japan, 
Australia, and tho islands of tho South Pacific. 




sp (/V«.4r<»r/i’r anguttieeft). 


a tree, + L. forma, form.] Resembling a tree : 
tree-like in form; arborescent; dendritic. Also 
dendritiform. 

dendrite (den'drlt), n. [s= l'\ dendrite = Sp. den- 
drita = It. dendrite, < NL. dendrites, < Qr. devd/n- 
Ti/f, of a tree, tree-, < 6Mp<>v, a tree.] 1 . A stone 
or a mineral on 
or in which are 
fitpres rosem- 
bnng shrubs, 
trees, or moss- 
es. The appear- 
aiico is often due 
to arborescent 
crystallization, re- 
sembling frost- 
work on windows. 

Tlic ligures are 
most abundant on 
tho surfaces of tU- 
sures and In Joints in rocks, where they are attributable 
to the presence of the hydruiw oxid of maiigancso, whlcli 
generally ussumoa such forms. 

2. A complex crystalline growth of arborescent 
form, Biicn as is common with metallic silver 
and copper, 

dendritic, dendritical (den-drit'ik, -i-kai), a. 
[r= F. dendritique = Sj). dendritico, < Gr. Sevdpi- 
n/f ; as dendrite + -ic, -ical.] 1. Resembling a 
tree; tree-like; arborescent in form; denori- 
form. 



Dendrite. 


Tlio species are very numerous, exceeding 800 In number, 
varying extremely In habit, some being little larger than 
till) mosses among wiilch they grow, while others are sur- 
passed hi height liy few of the order. Upward of so sjie- 
cics have Iwicn cultivated in liotliouscs for the beauty of 
their llowcrs. 

2. In entorn., a genus of coleopterous insects. 
Mulsant. 

Dendrocalamus (don-dru-kal'^mus), n. [NL., 

< Gr. dt vdpop, a tree, + nakapoc', a reed. ] A ge- 
nus of arboreous grasses, distinguished from 
the bamboo (liamhusa) by a berry-like fruit; 
There are 9 species, all of tiie Rost Indies, some of wliich 
attain a height of over nX) feet. Tim stems of D. utrictut, 
known in India as the male lianilioo, arc very strong and 
clastic, are nearly solid, and are in general use for spear- 
liniidlcs, iiiiiliUng puriKises, and baskutwork. 

DendTOchelidon (den-dro-kol'i-don), n. [NL. 
(Boie, 1828), < Gr. dMfsn/, a tree, -r ;rFXid<!)v, a 
swallow.] A genus of tree-swifts, of the fam- 
ily CupselifUc and subfamily Vypselina', the typo 
of which is D. kleeho of Java, Sumatra, the 
Malay peninsula, etc. 

Dendroebirotte (den'dro-ki-ro'te), w. pi. [NL. , 

< Gr, 6(v6pov, tree, + xtipetrui, lit. handed, v x'^k>, 
hand.] A group (generally ranked as a family ) 
of pedate holothurians, with dentlrif orm branch- 
ing tentacles, it includes siu'h genera os Ptolus and 
Cuminaria, and is ccpiivatent to the family P»olid<r. It 
is contrasted witli Aepidochirutw. 

Tho holothurians . . . feed on the smaller marine ani- 
mals, wliicli, in tliB Dendrvehirotee, are cairied to tlic 
moutli by means of tlie bruiichod tree-llkc tentacles. 

Claus, ZoWogy (trails.), I. 299. 

dendrochirotous (den''dr6-ki-r6'tus), a. Per- 
taining to or having the characters of the Dcn- 
drockiroUr. 

Dendrocitta (den-dro-eit'll), u. [NL. (Gould, 
1833), < Gr. (Vvrlpov, a tree, + sirra, niana, a 
chattering bird, the jay or ;nagpio.] A genus 
of Asiatic tree-crows, frequently inehided in 
the genus Vrypsirhimt. Tho Ghinese D. sinen- 
sis is an example ; there are several other spe- 
cit'B. 

dendrocoel, «. Hamo as dendrocalous. 



Dendroeoela 
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dendndotioal 


SendrooOBla (den-dip-ae'lft), n. pi. [NL., neut. 
pi. of dendrocalug ; soo dendrocmoun^ A primo 
ai vision of turbellarian worms, forming a subor- 
der of Turhella- 
ria: contrasted 
with Khahdo- 
cmln, limy lire 
char8.t.TUo.l by 
a broail tint bmly, 
often with plicat- 
ed lateral mar- 
gins, teiituciilar 

the hotly a mus- 
ciilar anil usually 
protriialle pha- 
rynx, and an av- 
lK)re»cent or den- 
driform alimen- 
tary canal, whence 
the name. They 
are aproctons and 
mostly hennapli- 
rodlte. 'I'here are 
two »nl>dlvUlons 
of the group ; Mi>- 
nm/ottovora, land 
and fresh-water 
planarlaiui, with a 
single lexnal out- 
let ; and Digomw- 
ra, mostly luarlne 
forms, with dou- 
ble sexual open- 
ing. 'J'here are 
several families. 

Commonly called 
planarittn*. 

dendroccBlan 

(den-dr 9 - 8 fi 
Ian), n. [< dendrocal + -an.] Om* of the Den- 
drocmla; a plannrian. 

dendrocoilo (don'dr^-sol), a. Same as dendro- 
cwloua, Huxley. 

Dendrocffilomata (don'dr^-se-ld'ma-tii), n. pL 
[NL., < Gr. iMpov, n tree, 4 - NLi' cwlomala, 
q. v.J Sponges having branched oxtcusioiis 
or dendritic diverticula of the archenterou. A . 
Hyatt, Origin of Tissue, p. 114. 
dendrocoelomatic (den-aru-s^-lu-raut'ik), a. 
[< JJcndrocaloviata + -it:.] Of or pertaiuiug to 
the Dcndrocalomata, 

dendroCOBlomic (den''dro-Be-lom'ik), a. Same 
as dcndrocceloma tic. 

dendrocoelous (den-dry-se'lus), fl. [< NIi. den- 
drocadtis, < Gr. dtvtS^xit', a tree, + Aot/m, belly.] 
Having a branched or demlriforin intestine; 
Bpeeiflcally, pertaining to the Dendmewla. Also 
dendrocal and (proi>erly) dnidrocwlc. 

Dendrocoslum (deu-drp-se'lum), n. [NL., 
neut. of dendrocailus ; see dendroca lou.s.] A 
genus of deudroccslous tiirbellariaus, of tho 
family Planariida, having lobod cophalio pro- 
cesses and a sheatlied copulatory organ. D. 
lacteum is an example. 

Dendrocolapts (den'dro-ko-lap'te), n. pi. 

t NL., pi. of (IcndrocolapteH ; see Dendraco- 
jpfen,] In Merrom’s classification of birds 
(1813), a group coextensive with the Pici.Fi- 
cida, or Piciforme.'t, and Sauroynathee of modem 
authors; the wootlpockers and wrynecks. 
Bendrocolaptes ( den'dro-kWap'te/.), n. [NL., 
< Gr. tft'rif/xni, a tree, + *AoyianTr/f, taken for 
KoMnxTtjft, a chisel (taken in sense of ‘pecker’), 
< koMtctuv, pock with the bill, chisel.] Tho typ- 



Tree<TCCpCf {.Dfndroc^lapits longir^fttrU). 


ical genus of South Americau tree-creepers, 
of the family Dendrocolaptidw. a im name waa for- 
merly used with much latitude, and wa* nearly ei|iiivalent 
to iMiidriifoliiplitue ; it i« now inure rentricUnl in applica- 
tion. It 1» still an extensive yenus, having as its tyiie I), 
giijunletiji, and being divided into seeMons culled Dendro- 
copux, Pf ndii'Xftaiiti'H, Pendroph x, Ih ndnirniii, etc. 

Bendrocolaptidse (den‘'<lro-ko-liip'ti-<ie), «. pf. 
[NL., < Dendrocolaptes -l- '-t<(<e.] A family of 
South Americau uon-oscine jjasserine birds; 
the tree-creepers, it is a very extensive group, highly 
characteristic of the Neotropical fauna, but Its chuructera 
aud limits are unaettled. I'liu name is looauly synony- 



mous with AtMbatiilo! (which see). In which usage it 
covers an assemlilage of about 50 current genera and 800 
species. In .Sclater’s arrangement it liicluues the fiirnarl- 
Ino, synallaxine, and sclerurlne forms, as well as the den- 
drocolaptine proper. 

Dendrocolaptinse (dou-dro-ko-lap-ti'nS), n. pi. 
[NIj., < J)endrocnlapte.s -l-‘ The South 

American treiv-c.roepers proper, or the hook- 
billed creepers, typifitni by the genus Dendro- 
eolaptes. They Imvc generally lengtticmal, slender, and 
curved Idils, stiW acuminate tail-feathers, and the scaii- 
soriul liuliit of wniMl(ieckers. Imading genera, licHidas 
Dendfocfdapteii and its subdivisions, arc Xiphorhyitchug, 
pientaptf*, Vf.ndrociiicla, Siltatomu*, Otyphorhynchm, 
and PygarrhiehvH. 

dendrocolaptine (don'dro-ko-lap'tin), a. [< 
Dendrneolaptea + -»«cl.] IPortaining to or hav- 
ing tho characters of tho South Americau troo- 
eroepers or hook-billed creepers. 

strictly i,,., 

Nature, XXXII 


DendrocometeB (den'dro-ko-mS'tez), n. [NIj. , 
< Gr. iSiwSixtv, a tree, 4 - Kouiiry^, hairy: see 
comet. ] The typical ^onus of Dendroeonietidtc, 
containing sossilo anunalcules with iiiduratcil 
cuticle and raany-branchod tentacles. D. para- 
doxua is a parasite of fresh-water emstaoeaus. 
DendrocometidflB (den'd^kd-met'i-deh «. pi- 
[ N li. , < Ihndroconwtes + A family of suc- 

torial tentaculiferous infusorians, with simple 
animalcules, which aro multitentaculate aud 
have tlie tentacles branched. 

DendroCOpUB (den-tlrok'o-pus), n. [NL., < Gr. 
as if "dmipo/tdiroc (cf. <fm5/x)*ojrfiv, cut down 
trees), < dtpdpov, a tree, + K/iirreiv, out.] In or- 
iiith.i (a) A genus of tree-creepers, the Den- 
drocolupte.-i. Vieillot, ISld. (ft) Agenus of wood- 
peckers, like Pictis major. Koch, 1818. (o) A 
geuuH of American woodpeckers, like Picus 
principalis ; the ivory-lulls. Botutparte, 1838. 
Dendrocygna (den-dro-sig'nft), n. [NL. 
(Hwainsou, 1837), < Gr. divopov, a tree, + L. 
cyynm, eyettus, Gr. kvkvoc, a swan: see cygnet.] 
A genus of arboricole duck-like geeso ; tlie tree- 
ducks. a'lio liill is longer than the hesil, aud cnils in a 
Iironiincnt dccurvcd nail ; tlie laniellui do not project ; 



Australian Tree-duck (nemireeyfna eytmi). 


and the nmall oval nostrils aro sulihasal. Tlio legs are 
very long; the llhlieare deniiilcti lielow ; the tarai are en- 
tirely retlcnlatc ; tlie liallux ia lengthened ; and the feet 
are atluptcd for percliiiig. There are several species, of 
various warm parts of tlie world ; the fulvous tree-duck (/). 
/ufrnjand tile autmiiiial tree-duck (D. autttmnalui) occur 
in the United States along tile sontliorn border. D. arborea 
Is a West Indian mid 1). cytnni an Australian species. 

dendrodentiUB (den-dro-don'tin), n. [< Gr. 
(b'i (5/(oi’, a tree, -4- E, deiitine.] That modifica- 
tion of the fundamental tissue of tho teeth 
wliieh is produced by tlm aggregation of many 
simple tooth into a mass, presenting, by tho 
bloTitling of the dentine, enamel, ana cement, 
a dendritic npjjearance. 

dendrodont (den'dro-dont), a. and n. [< NL. 
dendrodiis {dendrodont-) : see Vendrodus.] I, a. 
Pertaining to the genus Dendrodm; having 
teeth consisting of dondrodentine, or present- 
ing a dendriform or dendritic appearance on 
section. 

n. n. A fossil of tho genus Dmdrodua. 
Dendrodus (den'dro-dus), n. [NL., < Gr. 6h- 
dpov, a tree, + o6oh( {itdwT-) = E. tooth.] A 
genus of fossil flsh-like vertebrates, from the 
llevuuian or Old Red Bandstono. It to generally 
referred tu the ganniito, and placetl in a family variously 
called tilypiodipterini, Unlttpiyehiidat, and Cyolodipterini, 

DendrOBCa (oen-dre'ka), n. [NL., < Gr. dlvdpov, 
a tree, + olaof, house.]’ The most extensive and 
beautiful genus of American sylvicoline war- 
blers, of the family Dendracida, Syhncolida;, oV 
MniotilUdiie. it to highly characteristic of the North 
American bird-fauna, and to eapecially numerous In species 


and Indivldnato in the eastern United States. Upward of 
at species, a large majority of the genus, inhabit Nortli 
America. They are small birds, from 41 to 6 inches long, 
endlessly varied in coloration, uitgraUiry, insectivorous. 



and nsnally nesting in trees or linsbes. The Idll is conlo- 
aente, of moderate length, and garnished with lirlsties; 
the wings are pointed and longer than tlic tail, whicli is 
almost always blotched with while on tlic Inner webs; 
and the tarsus Is lunger than the middle too and claw. See 
warbler. Also B]>ellcd Vendroica. 0. H. tiray, 1842. 

DendrCBCides (dcn-dre'si-<le), n. pi. [NL., < 
Dendraxa + -ido’.] A name of the American 
fly-catching warblers, derived from that of the 
largest genus. They are usually called Sylvi- 
colkiie or Mniotiltidw (which see). 

DendlOgflaa (dcn-dro-iiVK,), n. [< Or. Mvfipnv, 
tree, + yaia, the earth.]’ In zotigeog., a prime 
zoological division or realm of the earth’s sur- 
face, including Central America and the West 
Indies, south of the Anglogman or Nearetic 
realm, and tho tropical portions of South Amer- 
ica. It is loss comprehensive than the Neotropical re- 
gion, since tlie latter includes all ol .South Aiiiurfca. Sco 
Ainphif/aant 2» 

Dendrogean (den-tlro-jo'nn), a. Of or relating 
to Dcndrogiva. 

dendrography (den-drog'rit-fi), n. [s= F. den- 
drographic, < Gr. iJcvd/Kiv, a tree, -1- •ypa(pia, < 
ypAipetv, write.] Snnio as dendrology. 

Dendrohyraz (don-dro'hi-raks), n, [NL., < 
Gr. dMfxiv, tree, + epaf, hyrax.] A genus of tlie 
family Jlyracidw, including the arboreal conies 
of Africa, such as 1>. arboreua and D. dorsalis. 
The molar teeth are patterned somewhat as in Paleeothe. 
num, the upper Incisors liolng separated by a wide dl- 
asteiiiii, and tlic lower ladiig trilobiite. Tlie vortt.bra! arc : 
cervical 7, dorsal 2i, lumbar 7, sacral fi, and caudal 10. 

dendroid (den'droid), ii. [=s F. dendroide, < 
Gr. dev/ipocKMn:, also contr. dtvt^pui^nt, troo-like, 
< ()Mpov, a tree, + ddtu;, form.] Tree-like ; den- 
driform; ramifled or arboi’escent ; branching 
like a tree. 

dendroidal (don-drol'dal), a, [< dendroid + 
-al.] Same ns dendroid. 

Bendrolagns (den-drol'a-gus), n. [NL., < Gr. 
(li'cil/wv, a tree, + ?.aydi/, a hare.] A genus of 
kangaroos ; the troo-kangaroos. They are adapted 
for arboreal life, having tlio tail loss robust than that of 
the ground-kangaroos, and the limbs better proportioned. 



Tree-kangaroo (Dendrolag^us inustHs). 


with stronger claws. They move In the trees by leaping. 
The species are peculiar to New Guinea and nortnern 
Anstralla. 

dendrolite (den'drp-lit), n. [= F. dendrolithe, 
< Gr. (5/v(J/>ov, a tree, + 'Aido^, a stone.] A pet- 
rified or fossil shrub, plant, or part of a plant, 
dendrological (den-dr^loj'i-kal), a. [< den- 
drology + -ic-al,] Of or pertaining to dendrol- 

offy- 


Dendrological science has met wltli a great, an almost 
Irruparalde, loss in the death of Alplionse Uavall^e, the 
host-known and most successful student and collector of 
trees of this generation, Soitnee, IV, la 
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dsndrologilt 


denigrate 


dendrologist (den-drol'd-jist), n. [< dendrol- 
ogy + -»»#.] One who is versed in dendrology. 

dendrologous (den-drol'9-gu8), a. [< dendrol- 
ogy + Relalinc to dendrology. 

dendrology (dcn-drolT)-ji), «. [= F. dendro- 

logie =s Pg. dUsndrologia, < Qr. d/vilpoi/, a tree, 4- 
-Xoy/«,< Xfyetj), speak: see -otoow.] A discourse 
or treatise on trees ; the natural nistory of trees. 
Also dendrography. 

dendrometer (den-drom'e-ter), n. [= F. dr.n- 
dromdtre, < Gr. 6ev6pov, a tree, + pirptiv, a men- 
sure.] An apparatus for measuring the heights 
of trees, it conalats egaentlftlly of a g(|imrB board [liv- 
oted at lino oornor to a stako set up iit ii known ilistnnco 
from Uiu troo to be inoaHurod. A alKlit on the board on- 
ablca the operator to (lx tbe Ingtrumriit on a level with 
the bane of tbe tree ; then on tiKhtina the top of tlie tree 
Its height la ascertained from tlie position of a plumli-line 
and scull! on the face of tlio board. 

DendrometridSB (don -dry- met 'ri -dr*), n. pi. 
[NL., < Gr. filvt'ipov, a tree, + -fdrntpj, a mea- 
sure, < ptrpov, a measure, + -tdtn.J A group 
of geoinetrid moths, in some systems called a 
family, represented hy such genera as (irnme- 
tra, Abraxa.’f, etc. The larvte are known ns 
measuring-worms or loopors, from their mode 
of progression. 

DendromyinSB (den^dro-mi-i'ne), «. pi. (NL., 
< Dandromys + -inw.] Xn Ethiopian subfamily 
of rodents, of the family Muridw, imduding a 
number of small mouse-like arboreal species. 
The genera are JJendrotnys and Stcalomys. 

Dendromys (den'dro-mis), n. [NL., < Gr. (ft'v- 
(Ipor, a tree, + pvc = E. moune.] The typical ge- 
nus of the subfamily licndromyina. it Is char- 
acterized liy grooved incisors, slundm' form, lung scant- 



DtHdromys lyfus. 


haired tail, and the first and fifth digits inncii shorter tiinn 
the others. 7). typn.* or mendiitflan is alioiit 3* Inelies long, 
the tall 4J inches, of a graylsii color, with a lifiick stripe on 
tlie liac.k, arboreal in lialiit, and found in Sontli Africa. 

Dendronotldse (don-dro-not'i-dc), n. pi. I NL., 
< lUmdronotue + -tVte.] A family of nudibran- 
chiato opisthobranchiate gastropods. Tliev liave 
dorsal gills, a sinall (rontai veil, tlie tentacles laiidnated 
and retraetite witliin slieaths, tlie vent lateral, jaws dis- 
tinct, and tile lingnul rllilam broad and wltli many rows 
of teeth. 

Dendronotus (den-dro-no'tusl, n. [NTi., < Gr. 



DeHilroHotui arlxirtsctnj. 


lUiiApov, a tree, + worof, back.] The typical ge- 
nus of tho family Ik ndronotida'. 

DendrophidsB (den-drof'i-do), n. 111. [NL., 
< Denfh'opltie + -ido!.] A family of harmlc.-is 
coluhriform or aglyphodont arboreal serpents; 
the Indian and African tree-snakes, i hey have 
u very tliin or slender elongate form, tlie liead Hat and 
distinct fiYiin tlio neck, the ventral scutes usually doiitily 

very agile, live in trees, and feed elilelly on small reiiilles, 
as lizards. In color they vary wltli their suiToniidhigs. 
There are two genera, Dentliophin and Chrymfielea. By 
most authors both genera are referred to the fuitilly CoJii- 
hriiiai and ipilto widely separated. 

Dendrophls (don'dro-fls), »». [NT^., < Gr. 6iv- 

dpop, a tree, H- Mtf, a serpent.] The typical 
genus of tree-snakes of the family DendropliMw. 
The East Indian 1). jiicta and I), caudolineolata 
are examples. See out in next column. 
DendrophryniscidSB (den^dro-fri-nis'i-de), B. 
pi. [NTj., \ Dendronhryni.H<M8 + -tdm.] A fam- 
ily or toa(is, typiflea by the genus Dendrophry- 
niseus. Ttiey have no maxillary teeth, and have subeyliii- 
dric sacral diapupliysea. The family contains a few Neo- 
tropical tood-llke species. Also colled BtUraehophrynidee, 



Trte-!in.ike KDtnHrtphix candolmtotalal. 


Dendrophryniscus (den^dro-fri-uis'kus), n. 
|NL., s Gr. *5h>cV>oi>, a tree, -b u 

toad, -b dim. -tosof: see PhryniHcm.] A genus 



denerelf, «. [OF., the sixth of a bushel.] In 
Guernsey, formerly, a measure equal to one 
sixth of a bushel. 

Tlio ac tion was to enforce payment of nn annuel Clicf 
rente (in (Inernsey I of 4 ors. 0 dfs. 0| denerel, one-half and 
tliree slxteeiiths of a flftfi of a demrtl of wheat, etc. 

A, aivi Q., 7t.h ser., IV. 244. 

dengue (deng'ga), n. [A W. Ind. use of Hp. 
dengue, prudery, fastidiousness, lit. a refusing 
(= It. diniego, refusal, denial), < Sj). denegar = 
It. de.ne.gare, refuse, deny, < L. denegare, deny: 
nee denegntc, denii. “This disease, when it first 
appeared in tho British West India islands, was 
called the dandy-fever from tho stiffness and 
constriiint whicli it gave to the limbs and body. 
The Hpauiards of the neighboring islands mis- 
took the term for their word dengue, denoting 
prudery, which might also well express stiff- 
ness, aiid hence tho term dengue became, at last, 
the name of the disease" {'Mhj, in Webster’s 
Diet.),] A febrile epidemic disease, occurring 
especially in tbe West Indies and tlie southern 
United Htates, characterized by severe pain, 
particularly in the joints, and an eruption some- 
what resembling that of measles. Tho attack 
is violent but brief, and is seldom fatal. Also 
called dandy, dandy-fever, hreakbone fever. 
deniable (de-ni'ii-bl), «, [< deny + -able.} Ca- 
llable of beiing denied or contradicted. 

The negative aiitliurity fa also deniable hy reason. 

air T. ftronme. 

denial (dS-nl'al), n. [< deny -b -al.} 1. The 
act of denying or contradicting; the assertion 
of the contrary of some iiroposition or afllrnia- 
tion ; negation ; contradiction. 

A tleninl of Hie ixissihlllty of mlrueles is a denial of tho 
possllillity of (loil. Jl. A. Oyenham, Short Stiiilies, p. 28S. 

2. Refusal to grant ; the negation or refusal of 
a request or a petition ; uon-conipliance. 

Here ironies your father ; never make denial, 

1 must Biul will have KaUinrine to my wife. 

Shak., T. lit the S., il. 1. 
Begin, anil somewlint louilly sweep the string. 

Ileiieo with ifeniai vain, ami coy exense. 

Milton, Lyelilos, 1. 18. 


DtHdrafhryniscus timipolUcalut. 

of tailless amphibians or toads, typical of the 
family Dendrophrynieeultr. 

Dendrortyx (den-drdr'tiks), n. [NL. (Gould, 
IH45), < (tr. dfixi/wi', a tree, + dprvi;, a <2uail.] A 
genus of American partridges; the troe-par- 
f ridges. />. leucophrye, J>. inner urns, anil />. 
harbainn, of Mexico and Central America, are 
examples. 

Dendrosaura (don-dro-s&'i’ji), «. pi. [NL., < 

Gr. devdpnv, a tree, + aavptK, tb lizard.] One of 
many names applied to a division of iMeertilia, 
or lizards, consisting of tho Chamadeontidn' or 
chameleons alone. Also called VcrmiUnguia, 
IlhipUiglos.sn, ('hama'leonida, etc. 

Dendrosoma (den-dnl-so'mii), n. [NL., < Gr. 
(!n'iip>i), a tree, + ma/in, body.] The typical 
genus of Dendrosomidw, containing multiten- 
tacnlate animalcules forming branched, naked, 
sessile colonies, it is one of the most reniarkuhic 
foniis of the whole iiifiiHorial class, reseiiililiiig ii polyp in 
many respeets, iiiiii is the one comiHiiinii or aggregate type 
among the suirtorial or tciilaculiferoiis infusorians. D. 
radians, whieh grows on ui|iiutiir plants In fresh water, was 
originally descriheil hy Khrenlierg us a kiinl of suii-ani- 
mnlciile of tlie genus Aetinaphrys. 
DeildroSOinld80(deii-tlro-som'i-de), n. pi. [NL., 
< Dendrosoma -b -idw.'\ A family of suctorial 
tentaciiliferous infusorians, typified by tho ge- 
nus Dendrosoma. The animalcules are multi- 
toiitaculate and form branching colonies, 
dendrostyle (den'drii-slil), «. [NL., < Gr. dit'- 
Afiov, tree, -b oriviof,' pillar: see .sfyic".] The 
axial style or stalk of the hydroid stage of the 
rhizost.oraous iliscophorous fiydrozoans. 
dene’t, «. See dcatD, de.ifi. 
dene- (d6")> [Also dean; a var. of din: see 
f/»«.] Din, |Prov. Eng.] 

deneert, deneeret, «• denier'^. 
denegatet (<len'o-gat), v. t. K L. dt negatm, pp. 

of denegare, deny: see deny^ To deny, 
denegailont (den-«7'-ga'8hqn), n. [=r F. denega- 
tion z= Sp. denegdeioH = Pg. denegacdo = It. 
denegazione, < L. as if *denegaUo{n-\ < dene- 
qare, deny : see denegnte,'} Denial, 
dene-hole (ddn'hol), n. [< dene^ = den>A (or 
dcn‘^) -b Ao/cL] One of the many ancient arti- 
ficial excavations or pits found in the Clialk 
formation of the south of England. 

The general uonclusioii seuiiis to lie that these denehules 
were probably iiscil for tbe secret storage of grain in Brit- 
ish or Komanu-Uritlsh times. The- Academij.Jan. 28, 1888. 

Denelagef, n. Au obsolete form of Danelaw. 


3. Refusal to accept or acknowledge ; a dis- 
owning; rejection: as, a denial ot God; a denial 
of tho faith or the truth. 

We may deny Hoil in iiB tliose acts that are capable ut 
lii'ing morally good or evil; thosu are the proper scenes, 
in wlilch we net our cuiifussioiis or denial/ of liiiii. Houtb. 

4. In late, a traverse in the pleading of one 
jiarty of tho statement set up by tho other; 
a defense, liapalje and Lawrvnee, =sya. 3. Dis- 
avowal, diseinlmer. 

denier^ (de-ui'bv), n. f < deny -b -< t 1.] 1. One 
who denies or contradicts. 

It may be 1 am esteemed by my denier siifnelciit of my- 
ly duty to Ood us a priest, though not 
AiJeon Ha/ilUie. 



to men as ii priiiee. 

2. One who refuses or rejects. — 3. One who 
disowns; one who refuses to own, avow, or ac- 
knowledge. 

Paul speaketh sometimes of denier/ of (loii, not only 
with their lips ami longue, but also with their deed and 
life. J. Ilrad/ord, betters (Parker .Soc., ls!i.S). II. 233. 

denier- (de-ner'), n. [Early mod. E. also de- 
neer, dvncerc; < OF. denier, F. denier, a denier, 
denarius, money, z= Sp. Pg. It. denario, < L. 
denarius : see de- 
narius.} A sil- 
ver coin (also 
called the novus 
denarius) intro- I 
duced by tho Ca- 
volingian dynas- 
ty into Franco, 
and soon issued, 

with varying BnS"sV:«\;in!''\'socoVnwT,‘i^ 
types and le- 
gends, by other countries. It weighed about 22 
griiiiis, and was pruetleally the sole silver eoin of wosterii 
Kuiope till tho uilddle of the twelfth eeiituiy, In Eng- 
land the eorrespoiiiliiig silver coin was enlled a jienny. 
The llttliie denier d’Ayuilaine was given hy Edward III. 
of England to a silver coin (sec cut aliove) stniek (or his 
Ereiicli duiniiiiuiis. 

Witty. Faith, Tis soinewliat Um) dear yet, gentlemen. 

.S'ir liuin. There's not a denier to Ih^ hated, sir. 

Ileau. and PI., Wit at several Weaimns, v. 2. 

denigrate! (den'i-grat), t’. t. ; pret. and pp. deni- 
grated, ppr. denigrating. [< L. denigratus, pp. 
of denigrare, (> F. dtlnigrer = Sp. denigrar (cf. 
Pg. denegrir) = It. denigrare), bluckon, < de -b 
nigrare, make black, < niger, black : see negro."] 
To blacken ; make black. 

By sutferliig some Impression from Are, bodies are casu- 
ally or urtlnclally denigrated In their natural complexion. 

Sir T. Brmvne, Vulg, Err., vl. 12. 



danlnttUoA (den-i-grft'shQn), n. OP. 
graaoH a Sp. denigraeion as Pg. deniarofSo =s 
It. denigraxione, < LL. denigraUo{H-),< L. deni- 
grare, olacken: see denigrate.^ The act of 
miJdng or beoomlDg black, literally or figura- 
tively; a blackening. [Archaic.] 

In these eeverel inetauuea of denigration the meteU are 
worn off, or otherwise rednced Into very minnte parti. 

BoyU, Wortu, I. TU. 
I do not care to occupy rayieU with the denigration of 
a man [Comte] who, on the whole, deeerves to be spoken 
of with respect UtuUey, Lay Sermons, p. 161. 

dmiigrator (den'i-gr&-tor), n. [< L. aa if *de- 
nigrator, < denigrate, blacken : see denigrate,'\ 
One who or that which blackens, 
denigratnret (den'i-Krf-t^r), n. [< denigrate 
+ -wre.] A making black. Bailey, 1727, See 
denigration. 

deatni (den'lm), n. [A trade-name ; origin un- 
known.] A colored twilled cotton material 
used largely for overalls, 
denitrate (dd-id'trat), v. t ; pret. and pp. de- 
nitrate^fVipT. denitrating. [< <fe- priv. + n<fr(fc) 
+ -ate^.T To free from nitric acid, 
denitratton (dfi-nl-tr&'shon), n. r< denitrate 
+ -ion.J A freeing from nitric acid, 
denltrlllcatlon (d^ni'tri-fi-ki'shgn), n. [As 
denitrify + -ation. See nitri/teation.j The re- 
moval or destruction of nitrates, 
denitrlfloator (dfi-ul'tri-fi-ka-tor), ti. [As deni- 
trify + -ator. See denitrification.) An appara- 
tus used in sulphurio-aoid factories to impreg- 

* >te the sulphurous acid obtained from burning 
Iphur or pyrites with nitrous fumes, it con- 
silts of a tower in which strong oil of vitriol charged with 
nitrous fumes from the Gay-Lussac tower and wsm cham- 
ber-acid (sulphuric acid as drawn from the leaden cham- 
bers of the factory) are allowed to flow down over pieces 
of fUntor coke anlnst the current of hot sulphuroua gases. 
The strong acid on dilution glvea up Its nitrous fumes, 
which are swept on with tiie other gases into the acid- 
chambers. Also called Oiotwr’s foicer or denifrofitw (over, 
danitrity (dfi-nl'tri-fl), v. t.: pret. and pp. de- 
nitrified, ppr. denitrifying. [< de- priv. -h nitri- 
jy."] To remove or destroy nitrates. 

Nitrogen that may be present in a nitrified form, or in 
a form easily nitrified, may escape assimilation by being 
set free by the dsnUrt^ng ferment described by Osyoii 
snd Pupetit and Springer, Seienee, IX. 111. 

danlsation (den-i-z&'shgn), n. [< AF. deniea- 
tion; as deniae -f -afion*.] The act of making 
one a denizen, subject, or citizen. 

A vast number of charters of denization were granted to 
particular persons at Irish descent from the reign of Henry 
IL downwards. liallam. 

At Venice he hid himself gained the rights of citlsenihip 
In 1470, only after the residence of fifteen years, which was 
required of sUens before denization. 

Banoroft, Hist. U. S., 1. 10. 
d«niMt ( de-niz'), V, t. [Formerly also dennize; 
< denizeln), simulating verbs in -Izc. ] To make 
a denizen, subject, or citizen of ; naturalize. 

There was a private act made for denizing the children 
Of Richard HUL Strype, Edw. IV., 1562. 

deniaen (den'i-zn), a. and n. raarly mod. E. 
also denisen, denison, denison; i ME. denesyn, 
deneeen, denyaen, denyzen, < AF. demein, d^- 
eeitt. denzeyn, denezyn, (Mneein, OF. deimein, 
denizen, a denizen — that is, one within (ML. 
intrinsecus), as opposed to forein, one witnout 
(ML. forinaeette) the privileges of the city fran- 
chise, < OF. deim, deins, dens, F. dans, within, 
< L. de intus, from within; de, from; intua, 
within, < In SB E. in.] Lt a. Within the city 
franchise; having acquired certain rights or 
privileges of citizenship. 

Pruulded also, tlmt yf eny cttesen denezyn or foreyn de- 
parte out of the seld cite, and retorts ayein w‘yn a yere, 
that then he haue benefice of alle Ilbertces and prluylsges 
of the seid cltee. SnglUk Oilde (E E. T. §.), p. »». 

n. n. 1. A Stranger admitted to residence 
and certain rights In a foreign country; in £ng. 
law, an alien admitted to citizenship by the 
sovereign’s letters patent, but ineligible to any 
public office. The word has a similar meaning 
in South Carolina. 

Also thot iio seriaunta ne serlaunt go for hur offerynge 
vn Criitemas day, ne gedre no fees of eiiy denyzen nor 
foreyn at other sesons, liut ns he or they wolle agree by 
their fre wylle. Xnglieh Oilde (B. E. T. S.X p. 892. 

Hereupon ail Krenchmcn in England, not Dtniz^, wen 
taken Prisoners, and all their Goods seis'd lor the King. 

Baker, Chronicles, p. SOC. 
In the early Roman republic , . . the alien or denizen 
could have no share in any institution supposed to be co- 
eval with the State. Maine, Ancient Law, p. 4S. 

3. A citizen ; a dweller ; an inhabitant. 

He summons straight bis denizens of air. 

Pope, R. of the L., 11. 66. 
The scene ... is the spiritual world, of which we are 
aa truly denizen* now aa hereafter. 

LowtU, Among my Books, Sd ler., p. 48. 
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(den'i-zn), v. t. [Early mod. E. also 

denisen, denison; < denizen, n. ; of. denize.] To 
make a denizen; admit to residence with cer- 
tain rights and privileges ; endenizen. 

Out of doubt, some new dsnisen'd lord. 

Chapman, Bussy d’Ambois, 1. 1. 

We have a word now denizened, and brought Into fami- 
liar use amongst us, compliment. Donne, Sermons, xvi. 

The Hones, WUliamsoni, and Nicolsons were among the 
first glass painters of the time ; oil natives of Holland, or 
bom, as is said, “ in the Emperor's Dominions," but deni- 
zened in England. N. and Q., 7th ser., IV. 482. 

riAtilaatiablp (don'i-zn-ship), ti. [< denizen + 
-ship.] The state of being a denizen, 
dank (dengk). a. Same as dink. [Sootoh.] 
Danmark sam. See satin. 
dannat (den'et). n. [Prob., like many other 
names of vehicles, from a proper name (Den- 
nett).] A light, open, two-wheeled carriage for 
travelmg, resembling a gig. 

In those days men drove '* gigs" as they since have 
driven stanhopes, tiltmm, dennete, and cabriolets. 

T. Hook, Gilbert Gurney, 11. xL (Latham.) 

danomlnabla (de-nom'i-n^bl), a. [< L. as if 
*den<minabilis, < denominate, name: see de- 
nominate.] Capable of being denominated or 
named. 

An inflsmmstion either simple, oonilsting only of an 
. hot and sanguineous ailluxiom or else denominobU from 
other humours. SirT. Broome, Vulg, Err., Hi. 8. 

danominant (de-nom'i-nant), n. [< L. denomi- 
nan(t-)Sjppr. of denominaroj name : see denomi- 
nate.] The abstract noun corresponding to an 
adjective that signifies an accidental quality, 
as bravery. Also denominator. See denomina- 
tive. 

danominata (dfi-nom'i-n&t), v. t. ; pret. and pp. 
denominated, ppr. denominating. [< L. denomi- 
natus, pp. of a^minare(>F.Mnommers=T^. de- 
nommar = 8p. denominar ss Pg. denomear ss It. 
denominate), name, ide + nominate, name : see 
nomtnafe.] To name ; give a name or epithet 
to; call. 

This is the residence of Oie pasha of Tripoli, from which 
city the whole pasbalic is denotninated. 

Poeoeke, Description of the East, II. i. 101. 

The stuff which is denominated everlasting, and used 
as pantaloons by careful parents for their children. 

Sydney Smith, To Mrs. Holland, ix. 


- _ithe prl,... 

Bancrq/t, Hist. U. 6., L 218. 

To call, style, entitle, designate, dub. 

danomiliata (af-nom'i-n&t), a. [< L. denomi- 
mtue,vp. ’. see the verb,] In arith., denoting 
anumber, and used with the name of thekindoi 
unit treated of ; qualifying: opposed to abstract. 
Tlius, in the expression seven pounae, seven is a denomi- 
nate number, while teven, witnout reference to concrete 
units, is an abstract number. 

denomination (df-nom-i-n&'sbqn), n. [=: F. 
denomination sa Pr. denominatid' == 8p. denomi- 
nacion = Pg. denominagSo =s It. dertominazione, 
< L. denonanatioin-), a naming, metonymy, < 
denominate, name: see denomitiate.] 1. The 
act of naming: as, Linnnus’s denomination of 
plants. 

The witty denomination of his chief carousing cups. 
One he calls his bull, another 'his bear, another his horse. 

B. Jonzon, Eplcmne, II. 4. 

2. A name or appellation; espeoially, a collec- 
tive designation. 

Is there any token, denomination, or monument of the 
Oanles yet remaynyng in Ireland, as there is of the Bcyth- 
Ians? Spenser, State of Ireland. 

Vrom hence that tax had the denominalion of ship- 
money. Clarendon, Civil War, L 68. 

All these came under the denomination of Anabaptists. 

Strype, Abp. Parker. 

3. A class, society, or collection of individuals 
called by the same name : speoifloally, a reli- 
gious sect : as, the Methodist denomination , — 
Twlawnel dSDOnUnatlOnt, SXtsnal d aimmlnatlnn I, 
respectively, an attribute denoting something which is in 
the subject, and something which is not in it, but belongs 
to it in consequence of a relation to another thing ; that 
which Is Intrinsio, and that which is estrinsto. 

A subject recelvea adjuncts internal into Itself ; ns snow, 
whiteneM ; the soul, science or knowledge : external to 
Itself ; as the sliffit, color ; soldiers, arms, eto. Internal 
give to the subject internal denomination: external, sx- 
temal; tor when snow is denominated from whiteness, It 
is an interttal denomination; bnt when a soldier is said 
to be armed, or the eye to eee anything, it is an eietemal 
denotnination. Vnlgarly these denominations are called 
Intrlnsloal and exlrlnaioaL 

BttryertdMuz, tr. by a Gentleman. 
=8yn. 8. Appellation, etc. See name, n. 

denominatioiial (d|-nom-l-ni'abqn-;d), a. [< 
denomination + -al. j 1. Pertaining to or of the 
nature of » name or appellation.— 2. PertAba- 
ing to a denomination or feet. 


Their seal was ohieily shown In the detenee of theta* de- 
nominational dlSereneee, BwUe, CivtUsotioD, I. lU. 
limimnlws ^ldq nM Iftni (df-nom-i-n&'shqn-gl- 
izm), n. [< denominational + -tem.] The ten- 
dency to divide into aects or denominations ; 
speomoally. the inclination to emphasize the 
mBtingoisning tenets of a religious denomina- 
tion, in coutradlstiuotion to the general princi- 
ples adhered to by the whole class ; a denomi- 
national or seotariau spirit. 

The struggle going on between Bocutarism and Denomi- 
nationalizm in teaching. 

U. Spencer, Study of SooioL, p. 68. 

"Politics" and "theology "—deMominofionafism, in 
whatever form, educationM or any other— are the only 
subjects against which the College shuts its doors. 

mieteenth CetUury, XX. 246. 
danniwlna Monallirt! (df-nom-i-n&'shon-ql-lst), 
n, [< denominational + -isi.] A member or an 
a^erent of a denomination ; one who favors 
denominationalism or sectarianism. 


denominatlonallsa (ds-nom-i-nft'shqn-al-iz), v. 
t . ; pret. and pp. denominationaUzed, ppr. denom- 
inationalizing. [< denominational + -ize.] To 
render denominational in character and aims: 
as, to denominationalize eduoation. [Bare.] 

The religious sentiment somewhat but not too much de- 
notninationalized— to coin a now word. 

The Nation, March 11, 1869, p. 100. 

denomlnatioiUtllF (dfi-nom-l-n&'bhqn-gl-i), 
adv. In a denominational manner ; by denomi- 
nation or sect. 

denominative (de-nom'l-n^tiv), a. and n. 1x3 
F. dSnominatif van. denominatiu r= 8p. Pg. It. 
denominaiivo, < LL. denominativus, pertaining 
to derivation < L. denominare, name: see de- 
nominate.] 1. a. 1. Capable of receiving a de- 
nomination or name ; namable. 

The least denominative part of time is a minnte. 

Cocker, Arithmetic. 

2. Constituting a distinct appellation; appel- 
lative; naming. 

Connotatlve names have heuce been also called denomi- 
native, because the subject which they denominate is de- 
nominated by, or receives a name from, the attribute which 
tliey connote. J. .9. Mill, Logic, 1. ill. I 6. 

8. In gram., formed from a noun- or adjective- 
stem: applied especially to verbs so made. 

n. n. 1. That which has the character of 
a denomination, or term that denominates or 
describes. — 2. Bpocifically, in gram., a word, 
espeoially a verb, formed from a noun, either 
BUDstantive or adjective. 

Peter is said to be valiant ; here vallantness is the de- 
nominator, valiant the denominative, and Peter the denom- 
inated : for Peter is the subject whereunto the denomi- 
nator doth cleave. BlundevUle. 

denomlnatively (df-nom'l-nfc-tiv-li), ade. By 
denomination. 

denominator (df-nom'i-na-tor), n. [sz F. dS- 
nominateur =s Bp. Pg. denontinador = It. denomi- 
natore, < NL. denominator, < L. denominare, 
name: see denominate.] 1. One who or that 
which gives a name ; one from whom or that 
from which a name is derived. 

Ebcr, . . . the Father of tile Hebrews, and denomfitaior 
of the Hebrew tongue. 

Lightfoot, Harmony of Old Testament, p. 27. 

Specifically — 2. In math. : (a) In arith.. that 
term of a naction which indicates the value of 
the fractional unit; that term of a fraction 
which represents the divisor, and is, in common 
fractions, 'written below the dividend or nu- 
merator. See fraction. Thus, In |, 6 is the denotni- 
nator, showing that the Integer is divided into five parts, 
8 of which pi^ are taken, (ft) In alg., a dl^sor 
placed under a dividend, as In a numerical frac- 
tion. — 3. Same as denominant. 
denotable (df-no'tft-bl), o. [< denote -able.] 
That may be denoted or marked. 

In hot regloni, and more epread and digested flowen, a 
sweet savour may be allowed, denotable from several hu- 
man expressions. Sir T. Brotvne, Miscellanies, p, 26. 

denotatet (d§-n5'tfit), v. t. [< L. denotahis, pp. 
of denotare, denote : see d^te.] To denote ; 
signify. 

Those temM of all and for ever dn Borl]^re, are not 
ctemall, but only denotate a longer/time, iniloh by many 
examples they prove. Burton, Anat of Mel., p. 714 

Wherefore serve names, but to denotate the nature of 
thtugst Bp. Hall, Agalnat Romanists, 1 88. 

denotation (dfi-n^f-t&'shqn), n. [as F. dinotation 
as Sp. deneitaoion vs Pg. denotagdo ss It. 

. tazione. < LL. denotattoln-), a marking or point- 
ing out, < L. denotare, mark out, denote: aee 
dmtote.] 1. The act of denoting or indioating 
by a name or other ilgn; the attaehing of a 



dMigiUktiloa to MB object; thot fnnetion of o 
BMUe or other deeignatiooi by whioh it ealls up 
to the lolnd addressed the idea of an object for 
which it may stand. 

A tuni nted M » tenn ot dtnotaUm U uied “without 
» BnglUh UwyMs •ometimM Mjr, to th« real 


pivjHiucoi ■■ Auifiwu ■wiun.uuea wi «ne real 

umuilng or true oonnototton of the term, which U left to 
he settled etterws^. Hodgion, Mind, IX. H. 

S. That which a word denotes, names, or marks, 
in distinction from that which it means or sig- 
nides. See connotation. 

We mey either snelyse its (a generel term’s] connota- 
tion or muster its denotation, as the context or the oast 
ot our minds may determine. 

J. Ward, Enoyo. Brit., XX. 77. 
When a name has fallen Into this state, [it] can only be 
roiwto serricei^le by stripping it of ot“ ’ 


tifarions denotation. 


j. a. am, l^c, i. ui. 1 7. 
denirtatiwe (d^nd't^tiv), o. 


tatico ; as denofam 4' -fee.] 
denote. 


[aving power to 


What are the effects of sickness 7 The alteration it pro- 
duces is so denotoriM, that a person is known to be sick 
by those who never saw him in health. 

Lettere upon Phytiognotny, p. 121. 
deuotatiTbly (d^nd'%-tiv-li), ado. In a deno- 
tatiire manner; by way of denotation. 

d or individual, are all alike 
[iteral aymbols, w, x, y, s. 
Tenn, Symbollo Logic, p. 86. 
given denofatfMfu, to designate what I 
(from that part of its connotation which 


involves a ^ver and receiver. Uodgeon, Mind, IX. 63. 

denote (d^ndt'b S. t; pret. and pp. denoted, 
ppr. denoanff. [< OP. denoter, P. denoter = Sp. 
Pg. dmotar « It. denotare, < L. denotare, ma^ 
out, denote, < de- + notare, mar^ < nota, a 
mark: see note. Ct, connote,] 1. To mark off 
from others: identify by a mark: designate ; 
name; signify by a sign, especially a ^sible 
sign: as, the chiuracter X aenotea multiplica- 
tion. See connote. 

Tls not alone my inky cloak, good mother, . . . 

That can denote me truly. Shalt., Hamlet, t. 2. 

The serpent with the tall in its mouth denotee the eter- 
nity of Qod, that he is without bMlnning and without end. 

Bruee, Murce of the Nile, I. 416. 

On several Imperial coins wc meet with the figure of a 
funeral pile, without anything to denote the burning of it, 
though indeed there is on some of them a flambeau stick- 
ing out on each side, to let us know it was to be uoniuuied 
to Mhes. dddieon, Anoient Medals, li. 

The word man denotee Peter, James, John, and an in- 
definite number of other individuals, of whom, taken as 
a class, it is the name. J. S. Mia, Logic, 1. 11. « 6. 

8. To he the sign or symptom of; show; indi- 
OAtc ; as, a quick pulse denotee fever. 

Thy wild acts denote 
The unreasonabls fury ot a beast. 

Shak., R. and J., lU. 8. 
■Syn. 1. Mote, jDenote, Connote. Bee the definitions of 
these worda— 2. To betoken, imply, 
denotement (df-ndt'm§nt), n. [< denote + 
Sira; indication. [Bare.] 
ddnonemeni (d&-nd'moh), n. [F., also ddnod- 
ment, < ddnouer, untie, < priv. + nower, tie, 
knot, < L. nodare, tie, knot, \ nodas s £. knot: 
see node and Icnot.] The solution of a mysteir ; 
the winding up or catastrophe of a plot, as of a 
novel, drama, etc.; the isme, as of any course 
of conduct ; the event. 


If inipU^ Sedurday Pev., No. 1474. 

I grieve not to be able to point my tale with the ex- 
pected moral, though perhapa the true dinouement may 
lead to one as valuMle. 

Marg. Ftaier, Woman in lOth Cent., p. 216. 

denonnee (df-nonns')i v. t. ; pret. and pp. de- 
nounced, ppr. denouncing. [< ME. denouncen, < 
OP. denoneer, denuncer, P. Mnoncer a Sp. Pg. 
denmeiar ss It. detm^dare, < L. denunciare, de- 
nuntiare (pp. denundatua, whence the other E. 
form dmuneiate), deolare, announce, threaten, 
denounce, <jde- 4 nunciare, nmtiare, announce, 
< nwtdue, more correctly nwnMtu, a messenger: 
see nmeio. Cf. attNounce, enounce^ pronounce, 
renounce,] If. To make known in a formal 
manner; proclaim; announce; deolare. 

And ther the Amigell denoumeyd to Zacharie the Na- 
tivite of Seynt John the Baj^at 

Jirkington, IBarie of Eng. Travell, p. 71. 

I denounee and deolare, by the authority of God's word 
and doctrine of Chriat, that ye be truly baptised within, 
Tyndale, Ant, to Sir T. More, etc. (Parker Boo., 1860), p. 71. 
8. To proclaim or deolare as impending or 
threatened; formally or publicly threaten to do 
or effect: make a menace of: as, to denounee 
war; to aenounoe punishment. 
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The great Master of the Pmsslans aent an Haranlt to 
denounee warre unto the Xing. Hakluyt’e Voyagee, 1. 146. 

To the wicked, God hath denoune'd ill success in all 
that they take in band. MUiun, Bikonoklastea, xxviii. 

They iropoae their wild conlecturea for taws upon others, 
and denounee war against all that receive them not. 

Decay of ChriMan Piety. 

The laws of the United Btatea have denouneed heavy 
penalties against tbs traffic In slaves. 

D. WeMer, in Lodge, p. 276. 

3. To proclaim censure cor condemnation of; 
brand publicly; stigmatize; arraign: as, to de- 
nounce one as a sw&dler, or as a coward. 

To denounce the immoralities of Jnllns Cnsar. 

Brougham, Vox. {Latham.) 

No man is denouneed for acting or thinking in the 
sixteenth century what the sixteenth century acted and 
thought. Whipple, Baa. and Rev., I. 26. 

In terrible earnest he denouneed the public crime, and 
meted out to every oiBolal, high and low, his due portion. 

Bmereon, Theodore Parker, p. 272. 

I . . . think they Ithe Puritans) were right in denouncing 
the Court ot High Commission and all ita works. 

Stubie, Medieval and Modem HUt, p. 826. 

4, To make formal or public accusation against; 
inform against; accuse: used especially where 
knowledge of wrongful acts has been acquired 
confidentially or stealthily: as, to denounce a 
confederate in crime; to denounce one to the 
authorities. 

He soon found that It was necessary for him openly to 
denounee the Jacobins to the Legislative Assembly and 
the nation, as the enemies ot the country. 

Bverett, Orations, I. 497. 


8. In jodl, closely set; separated by very small 
intervals: as, den«e punctures, hairs, etc. — 8. 
In photog., more or less ox>aqne ; strong in the 
contrast of lights and shades: said ot a nega- 
tive exhibiting these characteristics, and ca- 
pable of giving a brilliant print, or even, if 
it be too dense, a harsh one, as alstinguiBbed 
from a weak or thin negative, the ^orore on 
which presents small contrasts, whue its film 
is inclined to be more or less transparent, even 
in the lights, and the resulting print is flat. 
Also expressed by strong and intense. 


4. Figuratively, without break or interruption; 
difficult to penetrate; solid and heavy: as, 
dense ignorance; dense wit; dotwo stuploity.— 
6. ThliHc-headed; obtuse; stolid; stupid; dull. 

I muat needs conolude the present generation ot play- 
go«n more vlrtuoua than myself, or more cUtwe, 

Lamb, ArtiUcial Comedy, 
■thru. 1. Condensed, compressed. 

lt.t n. A thicket. 

The hog-ward who drove swine to the dense In the wood- 


densely (dens'U), adv. In a dense manner; 
oompaotlv. 

„ „ ^ densen (den'sn), ». t. [< dense 4 -eni.] To 

because of abandonment, or through being in- make dense or more dense. [Rare.] 


6. In Mexican and Spanish mining-law: (a) To 
lay an information against (a mine) as forfeit 


to work (such a mine) by laying an informa- 
tion against it. (b) To announce and register 
the discovery of (a new mine or minerid de- 
posit), and wus preempt; hence, to lay claim 
to on the ground of discovery and registry. — 
6. In diplomacy, to announce the intention 
ot abrogating (a treaty) in accordance with its 
provisions or arbitrarily. 
aenoiUlO0lD6nt (d$-nouns'm$nt), n. [< OF. de- 
noneement, denuncement, < denoneer, denounce ; 
see denounce and -ment.] 1. The act of de- 
nouncing; the declaration of a menace, or of 
evil; denunciation. [Rare.] 

Fslse is the reply of Csin upon the denouneement ot his 
corse, My iulquity is greater than I can bear. 

Bit T. Browne. 


8. In Mexican and Spanish mining-law, applica- 
tion to the authorities for the grant ot the right 
to work a mine, either on the ground of new 
discovery, or on the ground of forfeiture of the 
rights of a former owner, through abandonment 
or contravention of the mining-law. See de- 
nounce, 5. 


In 1800 there is some deneening ot populatlou within the 
old lines and a western movement along the Mohawk in 
New York State. 

T. W. Higgineon, Harper's Mag., June, 1864. 


erer of four pertenenclaa— twenty-four Mexican feet in 
length, with an appropriate width, depending on the incli- 
nation of the vein. Mowry, Artxona and Sonora, p. 112. 

denouncer (df-nonn'sdr), n. 1. One who de- 
nounces; one who threatens or menaces. 

Here comes the sad denonneer of my fate. Dryden. 
8. One who endeavors to obtain possession of 
or right to a mine or other land by denounce- 
ment. 

de novo (dfi nd'vo). [L.: de, of; novo, abl. of 
novus ss E. new.] Anew; from the bepnning. 

dens (denz), n.: pi. dentes (den'tfiz). [L. den{t^8 
sa E. tooth.] 1. In anof. and dentist^, a tooth. 
— 8. In anat. and eool., a tooth-like or dentate 
part or organ. See foefA._Deng biouspis, a bi- 
cuspid tooth; a premolar.— Dens oanlnua, a canine 
tooth.— Dens Uuutvus, an Incisor tooth.— Dens mo- 
larls. (o) A molar tooth ; a grinder, whether molar proper 
or premouur. (6) The incus or anvil, one of the little bones 
of the ear, so enlled from its shape in man.— Dens saikl- 
entlM, a wisdom-tooth ; n last molar.— Dens seotoinus, 
a sectorlai tooth. Owen. 

dense (dens), a. and «. [» F. dense aa Sp. Pg. 
It. dense, < L. dsnaus, thick, close, set close, 
dense (opposed to rarus, thin, rare), s Qr. 6a- 
eb{, tmok, dense, shaggy, hairy, rough: see 
Saaga.] I, a. 1. Having great or unusual 
consistency of elements or closeness of parts; 
closely compacted or conglomerated; compact: 
olose; thick: as, a dense body; a dense cloud 
or tog; a Uense panicle ot flowers. 

The eause of cold is the density of the body, for all if«Me 
bodies ere colder than most other bodies. 

Bacon, Nat Hiat 

This surrounding chaos . . . was far from being solid: 
he r esemblee it to a dense though fluid atmosphere. 

Animated Kat^ 


(dens'nes), n. The state of beln^ 

dense; condition as to density, 
denflhira, denshar (den'sher), «. t.; pret. and 
pp. denshired, denshered, ppr. denshiring, den- 
ahering. [First quoted os densher; so called 
from Denshire, contr. ot Devonshire.] To im- 
prove (land) by burning parings of earth, turf, 
and stubble, whioh have been cast in heaps 
upon it, and then spreading the ashes over 
the ground as a compost, 
denaniring, denalianng (den'shCr-ing), n. The 
act or process of improving land, as defined 
under denahire. Also called wm-beating (whioh 
see). 

Burning of land, or bum-bating, la commonly called 
denthiring, that is Devonshiring or Denbighabiring, be- 
cause most used, or first invented there. 

Mortimer, Husbandry. 

Mr. Beshop ot Merton first brought into the south of 
Wiltshire the Improvement by buro-beking, Denehering, 
about 1689. 

Aubrey, Wilta. Royal Boc. MB., p. 287. {BattiweU.) 

denaimeter (den-slm'e-ter), n. [a= 8p. densi- 
metro, < L. densus, dense, 4 metrum, a mea- 
sure.] An apparatus for ascertaining the spe- 
ciflo gravity or comparative density of a solid 
or liquid, as metals, gunpowder, or sea-water. 
That used for testing the density of gunpowder consista 
1 vessel in which the gunpowder is weighed 


same vacuum, less being admitted, however, in oonse- 
quence of the space occupied by the powder. A compari- 
son of the amount of mercury admitted with the weight 
of the jMwder gives the specific gravity of the powder. 
The optieal deneimeter of Hilgard consists of a glass prism 
for bolding salt water, and a collimating telescope for 
examining a ray of light passing throat the waW in 
the prism, the refraction of the light giving the density ot 
the water by comparison with the known angle of re- 
fraction of dlstiUed water or sea- water of a known density. 
Hwh'e deneimeter is need for ascertaining the density of 
syrups while boiling. Bee ealinometer, 
dnudty (den'sj-n), n. [sa F. density ss Sp. den- 
aklad as Pg. deneidade sa It. densitd, < L. densi- 
ta{t-)8, tmokness, < densus, thick: see dense.] 
1. The quality of being dense, close, or com- 
pact; closeness of oonsutnent parts; compaet- 
nesB, actual or relative. 

The deniUy of the eUier Is greater in liquids and aoUda 
than in gases, and greater in gases than In vacuo. 

TyttatM, Light and Elect, p. 62. 
8. The mass or amoxmt of matter per unit of 
hulk. The maw is the ratio of the living force or doubla 
the energy of motion to the square of the velocity. Ex- 
periments made by Newton upon the effect of attaching 
matsea of different msteriala to penduluma have shown 
that the weights of bodies are prechwly proportionate to 
their masses ; consequently, the density is measured by 
the speeiflo mvlty, or the weight of a unit bulk. The 
unit of densfly is generaliy Uken ea that of water at ita 
temperature of maximum dentity (4* C., 80* F.) and under 
ordinary pressure. Inasmneh ae the gram — * — 



to be, and within the Umita of the probable enorof the 
beat obaervatlona actually U, the inaaa of one cubic centi- 
meter of water under theao conditions, It follows that the 
density as ordinarily expressed is, as closely as possible, 
the number of grains In one cubic centimeter of the par- 
ticular kind of matter in question. The following table 
ahows the density of several important substancea; Irld- 
inin, 22.S; platinum, 21.4; Rold, 10.8; liquid mereury, 
18.6; lead, ll.S; silver, 10,6; cooper, 8.0; nickel, 8.7; iron, 
7.8; tin, 7.8; sine, 7.2; the earUL 6.6; solution of Iodides 
of mercury and potassium, 8.2 ; diamond, 8.6 ; rock, about 
2.7; aluminium, 2.6; sulphur, 2.0; mamesinm, 1.7; the 
human laxly, 1.1; India-rubber, 1.0; alcohol, aS; ether, 
0.7; lithiiim, 0.0; vapor nf Iodide of arsenic, 1.02; air, 
0.0013; aqueous vapor, 0.0008; hydrogen, aOOOOO. See 
^pec^fte gravity, under gravity. 

The quantity of matter per unit of space Is defined as 
the density of Uie mass fllllug that space. 

A. DanieU, Wn. at Physics, p. 164. 

The detuity of a liody is measured by the number of 
units of mass in a unit of volume of the substance. 

Clerk Maxwell, Heat, p. 82. 
8. In elect., the quantity of electricity per unit 
of volume at a point in' space, or the quantity 
of electricity per unit of area at a point on a 
surface. 

The electric volume-density at a given point in space Is 
the limiting ratio of the quantity of electricity within a 
sphere whoee centre is the given point to the voluiiie of 
the anhere, when tta radiui ia dtmtnUhed without limit. 
. . . The electric denetty at a given point on a surface Is 
the limiting ratio of the quantity of electricity within a 
sphere whose centre is the given point to the area of the 
snrfkoe oontalned within the sphere, when its rsdius is 


Chwrlxiittrlo density of ennpowder, the weight of 
meMurod quantity of gunmwder. It is expressed by th 


it is the gauu or one c. g. s. 


n s magnetic lleld. The . 
line Mr square oentlmeter. 
dant^ (dent), fl. and a. [< ME. dent, a var. of 
dint: see dtnf, dunt. In the senso of ‘notch' 
the word belongs rather to denfi, the two words 
being partly confused.) I. n. If. A stroke ; 
a blow. 


Mdhard Coer de Litm, 1. 8616. 

at. Force; weight; dint. 

Rle no man with yuel wllle, 

Eniaumple, nr tuiige, or strokis dent. 

Uymnt to Virgin, etc. (E. E. T. 8.), p. 104. 

3, A hollow mark made by a blow or bv pres- 
sure ; a small hollow or depression on the sur- 
face of a solid or a plastic body ; an indented 
impression ; a dint. 


n, a. Marked by a dent or impression ; 
dented: only in the phrase dent corn, Indian 
com which has a depression in each kernel. 

ru.s.] 

The few trials made with dent (or soft) eorru lead me to 
tliink their albuminoids liave a higlior digeatlon cnefllcient 
than the flints. £. K Ladd, Amer. Cheni. Jour., VIII. 484. 

dsnt^ (dent), V. [< ME. *denten, var. of dinten, 
dunten, knock, strike, dint: see dint, v,, and 
denfl, ft, Cf. iwdCTifl.l I. trane. To make a 
dent or small hollow in; mark with dents or 
impressions. 

Now Crummie's clouts 
Dent a' the lone. 

Englith, Scotch, and Latin Poetne, p. 91. 

I dente, Jenfondre.— It was an horryble stroke ; se 
howe it hath dentnl in his harnessc. Palegrave. 

The street ot the tombs, wltli its deeply dented chariot- 
ruts. J. A. Syintmdi, Italy and Ureece, p. 177. 

II.t intrafts. To aim a denting or effective 
blow. 

Hy heart, although dented at with ye arrowes of thy 
burning affections, . . . shall alwayeskeepe his hardnesse. 

Lyly, Euphnes and his England, p. 378. 
ddUt^ (dent), n. [< F. dent, OF. dent =s 8p. 
diente Pg. It. oenfe, < L. den{t-)8 = Gotn. 
ttmthua = AS. toth, E. tooth : see tooth, and cf. 
dental, denlM, etc. This word in E. is in part 
confused with dent\ «.] If. A notch; an in- 
dentation. 

High was his comb, and coral-red withal. 

In dente embattled like a castte-wall. 

Dryden, Cock and Fox, 
2. A tooth of a comb, metallic brush, or card. 
—3. A salient tooth or knob in the works of a 
look. E. H. Knight.—^. A tooth ot a gear- 
wheel. E. H. Knight . — 0. A cane or wire of 
the reed frame in a weavers' loom. 
iMt’H (dent), v. t. [< ME. denten, by apheresis 
^r inaenten, < OP. endenter, < ML. indentare, 
iK>oth, notch, indent : see indent^ and denfS, n. 
B^is word is in part confused with denft, «.] 
^To notch; indent. 
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Dentyn or yndentyn, [&.] fnctonte. 

Prompt, Pan., p. 118. 

The eylour deir of the daise dsytely wu dent, 

Oawan and Galograe, L 6. 

dentagra (den-tag'A), n. |;< L. den(t-)8. m E. 
tooth, + Or. Ay/m, a hunting, oatohing, taken in 
the senses it has in wodAypo, a trap for the feet, 
also pout in the feet (> E. podagra)jxeip&ypa, 
gout m the hands (>E, ehirama). J 1. Thetooth- 
aohe. — 2. An instrument for drawing teeth ; a 
tooth-forceps. 

dental (den'tai), a. and n. [sa F. dental m Sp. 
Pg. dental ss It. dentate, < NL. dentdlis, pertain- 
ing to the teeth (L. only in neut., dentale, n., 
the share-beam of a plow), < L. aen{t-)8 rs E. 
iooih: Bee dent‘d and tooth.] I. a. 1. Of or 
pertaining to the teeth. — 2. In gram., formed 
or pronounced at or near the front upper teeth, 
with the tip or front of the tongue: as, d, t, and 
n are dental letters. The name dented Is very imper- 
teotly descriptive, as the teeth bear no Important part in 
producing the sounds in question, and even, in the utter- 
ance of many oommnnttles, no part at all. Hence some 
phonetists avoid the terra, using Instead lingual, tongue- 
point, or tlio like. 

Tlie Hebrews have assigned which letters are labial, 
which dental, and which guttural. Bacon. 

3. Connected with or used in dentistry: as, 
denial rubber; a denial mallet or hammer. — 
Dental arch, the curved line of the teeth in their socketa, 
corresponding to the alveolar border of each Jaw. The 
somewhat parabolic curve of this arch in man, aud its 
continuity, are among the dlagnostlo xoOlogioal characters 
of the genus Homo.— Dental canaL Hoe canori.— Den- 
tal oartuags. Hee eartttope.— Dental cavity, the nat- 
ural hollo w of a tooth ; the puip-cavity (which see). — Den- 
tal chisel, oat, dtlU, file, foramen, etc. See the nouns. 
— Dental fbrmula, a formal or tabular statement of the 
number and kinds of teeth a mammal may have ; a for- 
niula of the dentition, in which the lettersi..e., pm., and rn 
denote ineieor, canine, premoiar, and molat 


dastalite (d«a't^4t), n. [< gmtal 4lA| A 
fossil tootfa-dtieU. 

dratalitgr (den-tal'i-ti), n. [< dental -I- 
The state or quality of being dental, as a con- 
sonant. 

DrataUnm (den-t&'li-nm), n. [< NL. dentaUs, 
< L. deH(t-)8 m E. tooilt ; see dental] The l^i- 
oal and leading genus of the family JDentalnm. 
Different Ilmito have been assigned to it. By the older 
conchologists it was used for all the DentalUm, or forma 
witli tusk-like shells; but more recently it has been re- 
stricted to DentaUidee with the posterior end of the tusk- 
like shell furnished with an internal slightly projeotlng 
tul>e provided with a dorsoventrally elongated opening. 

dratalisatioil (den-t;^-i-zi'Bhqn), n. K dental 
+ 4se 4- -ation,] Conversion to a dental, as to 
dott: said of articulate sounds. 

The latter [Sanskrit k or c], usually designated by ka (or 
qX is frequently liable to lablallMtion (or dentalieation) in 
Greek. Encye. Brit., XXL m. 

Dentaxia (den-t&'ri-a), n. [NL., fern, of LL. 
dentarius, pertaining to the teeth: see deti- 
tary.] A genus of cruciferous plants, natives 
of the cooler portion of the north temperate 
zone. It is nearly allied to Cardamine, with which it Is 


ir light- 


purple. 

deutary (den 'ta-ri), a. and ff . [< LL. dentarius, 
pertain!^ to the teeth, < L. de»(f-)« = E. tooth: 
see dent^, dental] I. a. 1. Pei!d;aining to the 
teeth; dental.— 2. Bearing teeth: as, tiie den- 
tary bone. See II. 

Each ramus ot the lower Jaw ia composed of an articular 
and a dentary piece. Owen, Anat,, Iv. 

Dentary apparatus, in echinoderms, the oral skeleton. 
— I'"/"'. — ■; iantem tg Arittotie, under latUem, 

n . ». , pi. <-«,). t;.. dirt.i « 

.T, — .... ... symphysoal niece or element of the oompound 

lower jaw of vertebrates below mammals: so 
called heoaiise it hears or may bear teeth, it 

commonly forms most of the lower Jaw as visible from the 


ot teeth, the figures above a horizontal line (like the 
merator of a fraction) referring to the upper Jaw, those 

,. ... — ._ .t- . . — -•-le j ■ 


. slgnl 

sequenUy the formula la that of the milk-dentition. The 
dental formula Is usually written in full, ss in the sub- 
lolneil extract ; but since there are always the same »um- 
lier of teeth on each side ot either Jaw, sometimes only 
each half Jaw is Indicated: thus, the formula lor adult 
roan would be ; 1. {, c. ), pin. |, m. g x 2 ■ 82. See tbe 
extract. 

The dental .formula of a child over two years of age is 
thus ; 

at. 

which means that the child should have two Incisors, one 
canine, and two molars, on each side of each Jaw. . . . 
The formula of the permanent dentition In man is written : 


1 - 


^•2-2* 

there being two incisors, one canine, two premolars, and 
tlirce molars on each side above and below. 

Huxley, Anat. Vert., p. 80. 
Dsntal hammer. See Aamm«r.— Dental letter. See 
n.,i.-Dental mallet See smiHri.— Dental pulp, (o) 
Ihe soft, sensitive, nervous and vascular substance which 
tills the cavity of a mature tootii. (0) The tissue or struc- 
ture out of which a tooth is formed, and from which, as In 
the case of rodents, it may continue to grow for an indefi- 
nite perliHl, in which case the teeth are said to have per- 
rietent puliw.— Dental sao, a closed dental folllole, Hee 
the extract. 

The teeth are moulded upon papillm of the mucous 
membrane, which may be expoaed, but are more usually 
sunk in a fold or pit, the roof of which may close in toss 
to (unn a dental toe. Huxley, Anat. Vert., p. 80. 

n. n. 1. A sound formed by placing tbe end 
of the tongue against or near the upper teeth, 
as d, t, and n (see L, 2). — 2. In conch., a tooth- 
shell; a shell of the family DentaUidee, 

Two sniall biack and shining pieces scorn, by the shape, 
to have been formed In tlie shell of a dental. Woudteard. 

dentaliid (den-tal'i-id), n. A solenooonch of 
the family DentaUidee. 

D6ntaliid[aB(den-ta-li'i-d6),».pI. [NL.,<J)<m- 
talium + -ddcB.] A family of mollusks^ consti- 
tuting the class Scaphopoatt (or order Cirribran- 
ehiata of Oaetropom) ; the tooth-shells. They 
are dicBcions, headless, eyriess, with a trilobate foot, rudi- 
mentary lateral Jaws, the mouth surrounded with flittorm 


of the under mandible which is sheathed in horn. 

dentsjy, as a rule, effects symphvsla or nnitea with Its 
fellow of the opposite side at its distal end ; at ita prox- 
imal end It Is arilculated or ankylosed with other bonea, 
forming tbe proximal part of each half ot the lower 
Jaw. Hee cute under Cgetodue, OaOinei, and tmnporo- 
mattoidi 

dentata (den-tS'ta), n. [NL., fem. (so. verte- 
bra) of aentatua, toothed: see dentate,] Tbe 
odontoid vertebra or axis; the second cervical 
vertobra: so called from the odontoid or tooth- 
like process which forms a pivot about which 
the atlas turns. Soo cut unacr axis. 

dentate (den'tat), a. [= F. dents = Pr. dentfit 
3= Bp. Pg. dentado ss It. dentato, toothedtss 
E. toothed), < L. dentatua, < den(t-)e s E. toofli.] 


0(1 nnuirin; more especially, having acute 
teeth which project outward ; as, a aenfate 
leaf : or having tooth-ilka projections : as, 
a dentate r<x>t. (6) In xodl. and anat., hav- 
ing tooth-like processes or arrangements 
of parts, especially in series along an edge, 
margin, or border, like the teeth of a saw ; 
*“ — *“ • denticulate. Also denteUed,— 



ilvular shell, which subsequently becomes tubular. There 
..-e about fiO living and upward of 100 extinct speoiea, the 
latter moetly Devonian. The animaie live buried in tbe 
mud, where they crawl slowly about. (See^S<M(pA(wo(ia, 
tooth-ehell.) The family has been divided by recent sys- 
temattsta Into various genera, for which the namee Denta- 
lium^AiUaie,^^ MntaUt have been used. Also DenfoH- 

DdntaUnn (den-t^U'ntt), ». r< NL. dentalie, of 
the teeth (see denial), + -<fia. j A gemu of per- 
forate foraaainifets. 


h joint r---.— 

tion on one side, near the apex.— Dentate 
body, the corpus dentatum (which see, 
under ecrpwX— Dentate mandible, a 
mandible provided with blunt or sharp 
projectlona on the inner side.— Dentate 
nun^ properly, n margin having a se- 
ries cd sharp projections, the sides of which 
are eoual, with the apex opposite the mid- < 
die of the base ; but the term is often ap- I 
piled to any toothed margin, whether the , 
projections are sharp or bluHt.~Dentate 
maxJlIlg, maxlltas which are armed at the a] 

teeth.— Dentate wings, wings with denUt 

dentate-cUlftta (den'tat-sil'i-at), o. l< dentate 
+ ciliate.] In bot,, having the margin dentate 
and fringed or tipped with cilia or hairs, 
dentated (den't&-ted), a. Same as dentate. 
deatately (don't&t-ll), adv. In a dentate man- 
ner. 

d«ntate4Berrate (den't&t-scr'at). a. In entom., 
both serrated and toothed: applied to a serrate 
margin when each projection or denticnlation 
is toothed along its edge, 
dentate-gtamate (den't&t-«in'i)i-&t), a. In en- 
tom., haying angular t^ieth with inourved 
spaces between them. 

dentation (den-t&'shqn), n. r< dentate + -ion.] 

1. Dentate dnaraoter or eonoition. [Bare.] 

How, in parUoular, did it get its barb — itt dentatiim T 

Palsy, Nafc Thooh, xllL 

2. In entom., on angular projection of a mar* 
ijgim^^^spetilaUy In desenUng tbe winfs o< 



aantldl (drafted), jp. a. f < h»v. 

inff itontH ; im^ieiied wfth little hollows. 
diS^‘(den'ted),i).a. [< dmts + -eda.] Hay. 
ing teeth ornotohes; notched. 
ddsM. doitelated. See dentil, etc. 
d^twe (den.tel'J, n. [F., laoe, edging, < BIL. 
dentoUue, dim. of L. den(U)a as E. tooth ; see den- 
tU-l 1. Lace. — 3. In bookbinding, a style of 
angular decoration, which in its sunplest form 
is like a row of saw-teeth, and in an ornate 
form is like the points of point-lace. 
dentelnn (den'to-lOr), n. [< F. dentelure, dcn- 
ticulatlon. Indentation, < denteler, indent, notch, 
< *dentel, a tooth : see dentil.^ In eool., some 
as dentition. [Bare.] 

Dentex (den'teks), n. r^., < L. dentix, a sort 
of sea-flsl^ < den{t-)a as fi. tooth."] The typical 
genus of DentMnm. 

Dentldban (den-ti-si'uS), n.pl. [NL., < Dentex 
{-‘He-) 4* -inte.] A subfamily of sparoid fishes, 
typified by the genus Dentex, with all the teeth 
conic, some of the anterior ones caniniform, 
and the cheeks scaly. Also Denticini. 
dentioilie (den'tiHsin), a. and n. I, a. Pertaining 
to or having the characters of the Dcntioina. 

n. n. One of the Dentieinee. 

Denticini (den.ti.id'ni),n.j>l. [NL.] Same as 
Denticinm. Bonaparte. 

denticle (den'ti-ld), n. [< L. denticulua, dim. 
of den(,t-)8 ss E. tooth. Of. dentioule, dentil.] 

1. A small tooth or projecting point; a dentic- 
ulation; speoifloally, one of the long slender 
elements of the morphologically compound 
teeth of the Cape ant-eater, Orycteropua capen- 
aia, the only example of such structure among 
mammals. 

The tooth is realty made up at a number of very eloti. 
gated and (lender dstUioUt anohyloaed together into one 
solid mast. Mieart, Elem. Anat., p. 27(1. 

2. Any small toothed or tooth-like part: as, the 
shagreen dentielea of the shark. 

Thin almury is uleped Uia denticle at capricome or cllos 
the kaikuter. Chaucer, Astrolabe, i. 2il. 

Dermal dontlole. an enameled dentinal togumentary 
^ piacold scale at a selachian. 


IBS? 

< den(t-)a, s E. tooth, + fHeore, rub: see frie- 
«o«.] A powder or other substance used in 
cleaning the teeth. The term is now also ap- 
plied to liquid preparations for the same pur- 
pose. 

The (hells of all aorta of shell-flsh, being burnt, obtain 
a oauatiok nature ; must of thenr, so ordered and powdered, 
make excellent dentifrieee. H. Qreiv, Museum. 

dentigerOQfi (den-tij'e-rus), a. [=s F. denti- 
qhre, < L. den(t-)a, =s E. tooth. + gerere, carry.] 
Bearing or supporting teetn; supplied with 
teeth. 

The cranial structure of the Uxcrcenidm, in which the 
Intermaxillories are absent, and the nasal bone dentigerm*. 

Owen, Anat 

dentil, dentel (den'tu, -tel), «. [< OP. *dentel, 
*denteil (of. OF. dental, var. of dental, dentail, 

< L. dentale, part of a plowshare) ar Pr. dentdh, 
dentilh = It. denteUo, < ML. dentellua, dentil- 
lua, equiv. to L. denticulua, a little tooth, a mo- 
dillion, dim, of den(t-)a ss E. tooth : see dent‘d, 
dental, and of. dentelle, denticle, dentioule.] 1. 

In areh., --- 


as ivory, for instance, as ^stiiigaished from en- 
amel, oement, or pulp. Dentin resemblea bone, bat 
is ordmorily denser aud harder. The dlfferenoo is seen on 
niloroecoplo section, when a multitude of very fine ol<^ 
set tubules or canalicull (the dentinal tubes) are sr'" 


The corpusoulated parts c. . ^ 

constituents, as the cement or pulp, for example, whaiioe 
the canalicull alone penetrate the dentin, whfoh Is there- 
fore comparable to the canalicular aubstonoe of bone in 
a state of extreme density and hardness. See cut under 
tooth. 

dentinal (den'ti-nal), a. [< dentin + -ol.] Of 

or p ' ' ■ - - - 


16 d6ntin or Ivory tl 



rai;, a* 


As they agree with teeth in structure, they may be spoken 
of os dermal dentietee. 

Qeyenbaur, Comp. Anat. (trans.), p. 424. 

Dentierora (den-tl-krd'rk), n. pi. [NL., < L. 
den{U)8, S3 13. tooth, + erna (crur~), log.] In 
Latreille’s system of olassifloation, the third 
seotioQ of braohelytrous pentamerous Coleop- 
tera, represeuted by such genera as Oxytelua, 
Oaoriua, etc. 

denticulate, denticulated (den-tik'u-i&t, -lil- 
ted), a. [< L. denticulatua, furnished with 
small teeth, < denticulua, a small tooth : see den- 
ticle, denticuU. Ct. deniilated.] 1. Finely den- 
tate ; edged with minute tooth-like projections ; 
as, a denticulate leaf, calyx, etc. 

Fringed with small dentieukUe processes. Owen, Anat. 
2. In arcA., formed into dentils, 
denticulately (den-tlk'u-l&t-U), adv. In a don- 
tioulate manner: as, denticulately serrated, 
denticulation (den-tik-a-la'shon), ». [< den- 
ticulate + -ion.] 1. A denticulated condition 
or character. 

Hs omits the dentietdaiion of the edges of the bill, or 
those small oblique incisions mode lor the better reten. 
tion of the prey. AT. Orew, Museum. 

2. A denticle, or projection on a denticulate 
margin ; a small tooth, or set of small teeth or 
notenes : frequently used in the plural, 
dcnticule (den'ti-kfil), ». [< F. denticvle, a den- 
tioule, < L. denticulua: see denticle aud dentU."] 
1. A dentlL — 2. In her., one of a number of 
small squares ranged in a row, or following the 
outline of the shield in a sort of border. They 


These [Corintlil- 
an] pillars stand 
on pedestals, wiitch are very particular, as the lower mem- 
ber of the curiiish is worketl in dentiU, 

Poeoeke, Description of the East, II. ii, 208. 

Columns and round arches . . . support square win. 
dows which are relieved from ugliness uy a alight mould- 
ing, the dentel, . , . which Is seen everywhere. 

E. A. Ereetmn, Venice, p. 218. 

2. In her., one of tho teeth or indents in any- 
thing indented or dancottd: used olike of the 
projecting teeth and of the notches between 
them. 

dentilabial (den-ti-la'bi-al), o. and n. [< L. 
den{t-)a, ss B. tooth, + Inbium, lip: see labial,] 
I, a. Formed or articulated by means of the 
tooth and lips, as a sound. 


II. n. A sound formed by the combined ac- 
tion of tho teeth and lips, as English v. 
dentilated, dentelatM (den'tli-a-ted, -tel-&- 
ted), a. (=z Sp. dentellado ss It. dentellato, < 
ML, ^dentellatua, equiv. to L. denticulatua, fur- 
nished with small teeth, < denticulua, a little 
tooth: see dentil, denticle, and denticulate.] 
Having teeth or notohes ; marked with notches 
or indentations. Also written dentillated. 


dentelated, o 


e, crevasasd here — 

A. M. Clerke, Astron. in l»th Cent., p. 90. 
The Syrians restricted ornament to dentellated leaves 
of a conventional fonu deeply marked and sharply cut 
nut. C. C. PerUne, Italian Sculpture, Int, p. zxxL 


re supposed to represent tiie dentils of the 
architectural entablature. 

dantiroliui (den-tik'fi-lus), n. ; pi. dentkmli (-11). 
[L. i see dpnttele.] i. Sime as denticle. — 2. In 
arch., a dentil. 

dantlfkctor (den'ti-fak-ti^), n. [NL., < L. 
den<t-)8. m E. tooth, + factor, a maker : see fac- 
tor.] A machine for the manufacture of the 
artificial teeth, gums, and palate used in me- 
chanical dentists. 

dentiform (den'tl-ffina), a. F. dentiforme as 

Pg.dmftforme, < L. am(t‘)a, saB. tooth, + forma, 
■nape.] Having the form of a tooUi ; tooth- 
lUm; odontoid; apeeiflcaily, in satofli., project- 
ing and pointed, the section approaching an 
equllatem triangle, as a process. 


dsntilatlon (den-ti-la'shon), n. [As *dentilate 
+ -ion.] Same as dentition. [Rare.] 
ientUe (den'til), n. [< ML. denUaua, a small 
tooth: see dentil.] Ci eoneh., a small tooth 
like that of a saw. 

dentillngaal (den-ti-ling'gw^), a. and n. [< 
L. den(i^e. ss E. tooth, + lingua « E, tongue: 
see lingual Of. UnguadentalT] I. a. Formed 
between the teeth aud the tongue: said espe- 
cially of the two th sounds of thin and this, less 
properly of the sounds generally called dental 
(which see). Also called Unquadental. 

n, n. A consonant formed between the teeth 
and the tongue. 

Real dentilingual*, produced between the tongue and 
teeth. Whitney, Life and Growth of iMg., p. C6. 


* who speake through the teeth, 
dsntiloiiny (den-W'$-kwi), n. [< L. den^)», 

£. tooth, + logui, speak: see locution.] The a., 
or praotioe of leaking through the teeth, or 
with the teeth closed. 

dentin, dentine (den'tin), n. ha F. dentine (s 
It. dentina), < L. den(t-)a, cm E, tooth, + -in®, 
‘ rsabstimoe or tissue of teeth, 


note tu 
dentin. 

dentine, n. See dentin. 
dentiphone (don'ti-ffin), n. [< L. den(t-)8, sE. 
tooth, + Or. voice, sound.] An instru- 
ment for oouveying sonorous vibrations to the 
inner ear by means of tho teeth. See audiphone. 
denttoOBter (deu-ti-ros'tOr), n. A bird ef the 
tribe Dentiroatrea. 

dentlrostral (don-ti-ros'tral), a. [< NL. denti- 
roatria, toothed-billed (< " 

L. den(t-)a, ss E. tooth, + 
roatrum, a beak), + -oZ,] 

Having the character as- 
signed to tho Cuvierian 
Dentiroatrea. The notch, 
nick, or tooth of the bill at tbo 
Dentiroetree is not to be con- 
founded with the tooth of the Dentltostral Bin (Shrike), 
bill of certain birds of prey, os 

falcons, nor with the series of teeth of tho lamellirostral 
birds, os docks. In very many technically dentlrostral birds 
there is no trace whatever of a notch or tooth. 

dentirostrate (den-ti-ros'trfit), a. [< L. den( t-)8, 
ss E. tooth, + roatratua, beaked, < roatrum, a 
beak: see rosfrwfft.] Bnme ns dentirosiral. 
Dentirostres (den-ti-ros'trez), n. pi. [NL., 
pi. of dentiroatria, toothed-billed : see dentiroa- 
tral.] 1. In Cuvier’s system of classlfioation, 
the first family of hia Baaseritm, “wherein tho 
u_pper ^ndibfo is notched on each side towards 
great 

likewise upon Itorries and other M)ft fruits/- They a. _ 
contrasted wltli PUelrottree. Coniroetree, and Tenuircetree. 
The immense assemblage of birds here Indicated is defin- 
able by no common character, least of all by tbo one na- 
signed by Cuvier, and the tenu consequently fell into dis- 
use. It is still employed, however. In a modified sense, 
for a superfnmily group of oscine passerine birds approxi- 
mately equivalent to tho turdoid Paueree of Wallaoa. 
See Paeteree, Turdiforme*. 

2. In Sundevall’s system of classification, a 
phalanx of the cohort Cichlomorpha : synony- 
mous with Laniiformea, as the name of a supers 
family group embracing the shrikes and tneir 
immediate relatives. — 3. In Bclater’s arrange- 
ment of 1880, a group of laminiplautar oscuie 
Paaaerea, practically equivalent to the Cichlo- 
morphas of Bundevall. 

dentiscalp (den'ti-skalp), n. [< L. den(t-)a, am 
E. tooth, + acalpere, scrape.] An instrument 
for scraping or cleaning tne teeth, 
dentist (den'tist), n. [&= F. dentiate ss Sp. Pg. 
It. dentiata, < NL. ^dentiata, < L. den(t-)a s E. 
tooth.] Ono whose profession it is to clean 
and extract teeth, repair thorn when diseased, 
and replace them when necessary by artificial 
ones; one who practises dental surgery and 
mochanioal dentistry ; a dental surgeon, 
dentistic, dentlsticai (den-tis'tik, -ti-kal), a. 
[< dentist + -ic, -ieal.] Relating to dentistry 
or dentists. 

Even the crocodile likes to have his teeth clean : Inoects 
get Into theim and, horrible reptile though he be, ne opens 
hU Jaws inoifenaively to a faiUiful dentUtieal bitd, who 
volunteers his beak for a toothpick. 

Eulwer, 

dfintirtry (den'tis-trl), n. [< denfisf + -ry.] 
The art or profession of a dentist ; dental sur- 
gery. 

Notwithstanding the msvit possessed by a few of the 
German works upon the teeth, prsottcsl dentietry has not 
attained os high a degree of perfection iu the (lerman 
states sad provtnoes os it has tii some other countries. 

Barrie, Diet of Dental Science, 
dentition (den-tish'on), n. [ss F. dentition sb 
S p. deaHcion »> Pg. aenti^o ss It. dentizione, < 
L. (feaNMo(^), teething, < dentire, out teeth, < 
den(t-)a ss E. tooth : see denfi, dental.] 1, Tne 

S rooess of cutting teeth; twthiug. — 2. The 
me during which teeth aro being cut.— 8. The 
kind, number, and arrangement of the teeth 
proper to any animal: as, the ctmtivoroua den- 
tition, in which the teeth are normally special- 
ised as incisors, canines, premolars, and molars; 
the rodent dentition, in which some or all of the 
teeth grow indefinitely from pertistent pulpa, 


the inoiBors are soalpriform, and canines are 
absent; the monophyodont dentition, in which 
there is but one set of teeth; the dqihyodont 
dentition, in which there are two sets of teeth, 
etc. Many dentiUoiia aro known technically by the name 
of the genus or other group of animals to which they mr- 
taln, as the diprotodont dentition, the poluprotodont den- 
tition, the bunodont, hathinodont, etc., tlie adjective in 
such cases hefng frcmiently applied to the animals them- 
selves as well as to the number and arrangement of their 
teeth. See cuts under aerudont and ruminant. For 
formulas of dentition, see dental formula, under dented, a. 

Greatly as the dentition of the highest ape differs from 
that of man, it dilfcrs for more widely from that of the lower 
and lowest apes. UwUty, Man’s Place in Nature, p. 101. 
4. Tho state of being toothed or dentate ; den- 
tioulation.-Biiik denUtton, deciduous denUtlon, 

tlie set of teeth which are shed and replaced by another 
set, as ill man and other diphyodont animals. 

dentize (den'taz), r. i. ; pret. and pp. dentked, 
ppr. dentising, [With sufilx -ize, < L. dentiro, 
get or outeteeth: see denfifton.] To out one’s 
teeth ; teethe. Naree. 

They tell a tale of tho old Coiintesse of Desmonds, who 
lived till she was sevenscore yeares old, that she did den- 
Hie twice, or thrice ; casting her old teeth, and others coni- 
ming in their place. Seuxm, Nat. Hist., t 7&5. 

dantoid (den'toid), o. [< L. den{t-)8, = E. tooOt, 
+ Gr. eWof, form: see -otd.] Besembling a 
tooth ; shaiied liko a tooth ; tooth-liko. 
dentollngnal (deu-td-liug'gwi^l), a. and n. See 
dentilingual. 

dZll'tree (den'trS). n. An Atistralian name for 
the Eucalyptue polyanthcma. 
dantnre (aon'tw), n. [< P. denture, a set of 
teeth, < dent (< L. dcn(t^e = E. tooth) + -arc.] 
The provision of teeth in the ^aws ; speoificallv, 
in dentistry, a set of artificiai teeth, a whole 
set being called a full denture. 
danty (den'tl), a. A Bcotoh form of dainty. 
ddnucleated (dd-nu'kle-a-ted), a. [< de- priv. 
+ nucleus + -atei + -ctP : see nucleated.} Char- 
aoterized by the disanpearance of nuclei, 
denndatot (den'fi- or ad-nu'd&t), v. f. ; pret. and 
pp. denudated, ppr. deniidating. [< L. denudatus, 
pp. of denudare, make bare, strip: see denude.} 
To strip ; denude. Hammond. 

Till he has denudated himself of all incumbrances Jie Is 
unqualifled. Deeap q/ Chrietian Piety. 

denudato, denndated (don'd- or df-nti'dfit, 
-d4-ted), a. [< L. denudatus, pp.: see the 
verb.] 1. In hot., deprived of covering, as of 
foliagie or pubescence; naked: glabrato. — 2. 
In eodl., destitute of scales, hair, or other cov- 
ering; nude: specifically, in enfom., said of the 
wings of Lepiaoptera wnon they are clear in 
parts, appearing as if the scales bad been rub- 
oed off. — 3. In geol., denuded. Bee denudation. 
denndatlon (don-y-da'slipn), n. [ss. F. denuda- 
tion = Bp. dcnudacion =” Pg. denudagSo s= It. 
denudazione, < LL. denudatio(n-), < L. denudare, 
denude: see denude.} 1. The act of stripping 
off covering; a making bare. 

There ronst be a denudation of tho mind fmm all those 
Images of our phantasy, how pleasing soever, that may 
carry our thoughts aside from those better objects. 

Bp. Hail, Devout Soul, 1 10. 
2. In geol., the wearing away and removal by 
natural agencies, such as rain, rivers, frost, 
ice, and wind, of a part of tho solid matter of 
tho earth’s surface. The matter thus carried away 
Is said to have been eroded, and the tenns eroeion and de- 
nudation are alike as Indicating the result of the work of 
erosive or dciiudiiig agencies. 

Prof. Geikle has calculated that, at the present rate of 
denudation, It would require about 6) million years to re- 
duce the British Isles to a flat piano at the level of the 
sea. UuMey, Physiography, p. 148. 

denude (dfi-nud'), v. t.', pret. and pp. denuded, 
ppr. denuding, [sx OP. denuer, F. adnuer, also 
denuder = Qp.'^denudar, deenudar =s Pg. denudar 
SB It. denudare, < L. denudare, make bare, strip, 
< de, oft, + nudare, make bare, < nudus, bare : 
see nude.} 1. To strip or divest of all cover- 
ing; make bare or naked. 

The eye, with tho skin of the eyelid, is denuded, to 
shew the niiucle. N/uirp, Surgery, 

If in summer-time you denude a vine-branch of its 
leaves, the grapes will never come to maturity. 

Bay, Works of Creation. 
Bpecifioally — 2. In geol., to wear away and re- 
move surface or overlying matter, and thus 
make bare and expose to 'new (tho underlying 
strata). 

Where the rain comes down In a deluge, as often hap- 
pens In the tropics, its power as a denuding agent Is u- 
most incredible. Huxley, Physiography, p. 131. 

°*8yiL To bare, lay bare, uncover, 
denuded (df-nu'ded), p. a. Stripped ; divested 
of covering; laid bare.-Denndad rooks, in pwi.. 
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rooks ssposed by the action of denudation. See denuda- 
tion. 

dennmerant (d$-nu'mg-rftnt), «. [<L.<te- + 
numeran{t-)s, ppr. of nuiuerare, number, numer- 
ate: see numerafe.] 'Phe number of solutions 
of a determinate system of eqoations. 

The denumerant may be algebraical or arithmetical. In 
estimating the former, all solutions count, whether or not 
de<Uiclble fi-ura one another by Interchange between the 
unknowns. In estimating tho latter, solutions which be- 
ciimo identical by {icniiutiiig the unknowns are regarded 
as one and the same solution. J. J. Sylveeter, 1868. 

dennineration (dS-nn-mc-ra'shgn), n. [< L. as 
if *denumerare (> OP. denombrer), count over, 
enumerate, < de, down, + numerare, count: see 
nujnerate, number.} In law, present payment; 
payment down or on the spot. 

denuncia (Bp. pron. da-nfin'thi-U), n. [Bp., < 
denunciur. denounce : see denounce.} In Mexico 
and Spanish America: (a) The judicial proceed- 
in(m by whioh a person claims and secures the 
ri^t to a mine which he has discovered, or one 
the title to which has been lost or forfeited by 
the neglect of the owner to work it or by his 
having violated the mining-ordinances. (6) A 
similar judicial proceeding by which Vraste or 
abandoned lands may be preempted. 


dennndabie (d^nun’gi-^bl), a, Bp. denun- 
ciable, < NL. as if "denuniiaMlis, < L. denuntiare, 
denounce : seo denounce.} Subject to denounce- 
ment ; fit or proper to be denounced. Bee de- 
iiouneement. 

dennnclant (df-nun'si-wt), a. [< L. tlenun- 
cian(t-)8, defiuntian(t-)s^‘ppr. of denunciare, de- 
nuntiare, denounce : seo aenuneiate.} Ready or 
prono to donounco ; denunciative. 

Of all which thinn a poor Legislative Assembly and 
Patriot France is Informed by denunciatU Friend, by tri- 
umphant Foe. Carlyle, French Eev,, II. v. 5. 

deniinciate (df-nun'gi-ftt), v. t.‘, pret. and pp. 
denunciated, ppr. denundating. [< L. denuncia- 
tus, denuntiatus, pp. of denunciare, more cor- 
rectly denuntiare, declare, denounce: see de- 
nounce.} Same as denounce, 

Thu vicinage of Europe had not only a right, but an tn- 
dis()«nsable duty and an exigent Interest, to denundaie 
this new work before It had produced the danger we have 
so severely felt. Burke, A Kegicide Peace, 1. 

dennneiation (df-nun-gi-a'shon), ». [= F. d^- 
nonciation sa Pr. denuneiatio ss Sp. denunciacion 
ss Pg. denuneiacdo ss It. denundaeione, < L. dc- 
nuneiatioin-), aenuntiatio(^n-), < denunciare, de- 
nuntiare, pp. denundatus, denuntiatus, donomitie : 
see denounce.} If. The act of denouncing or 
announcing; announcemont; publication; pro- 
clamation; annunciation: as, a faithful oenun- 
dation of tho gospel. 

She is fast my wife, 

Save that we do the denutteiation lack 
Of outward order. Sliak., M. for M., 1. 8. 

This publick and reiterated denutnoiation of banns In 


uuntiator, a denouncer: see denunetator.} Re- 
lating to or implying denunciation; containing 
a public threat; comminatory. 
denntrition (de-nlj-trish'on), n. [< de- priv. + 
nutrition.} Want or defect of nutrition: the 
opposite of nutrition. Thomas, Med. Diet, 
deny (dfi-id'), o.; pret. and pp. denied, ppr. de- 
nying. [< ME. denven, rarely denoyen, also de- 
nayen (see denay), ( OF. denier, deneer, deneier, 
denoier, P. d6nier = Pr. denegar, deneyar, desne- 
gar, desnedar = Sp. Pg. denegar aa It. deneaare, 
deny, < L. denegare, deny, < de- + negate, deny, 
say no: see negation.} I, trane. 1. To say "no” 
or “nay” to; gainsay; contradict. 


Merlin (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 83. 

Ills own way he will still have, and no one dare derm 
him. B. D. Blaekmore, Lonia Doone, p. 187. 

2. To declare to be untrue or untenable; re- 
ject as false or erroneous; refuse to admit, ac- 
cept, or believe: os, to deny an accusation, or 
the truth of a statement or a theory; to deny a 
doctrine. 

When the knewen all the cause, tho kynges bydene. 
All dtnyde It anon ; no inun asseutld. 

Dettrwition qf Troy (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 8IX». 

Reason, joining or disjoining, frames 
All what we aflirm or what deny. 

^ Milton, P. L., V. 107. 
Bnt she loved Enoch ; tho' she knew it not, 

And wonid if ask’d deny It. 

Tennyson, Enoch Arden. 


by tlie churches of the It 
the Reformed. 


Bp. Hall, C 


2. Solemn or formal declaration accompanied 
with a menace ; a declaration of intended evil ; 
proclamation of a threat ; a public menace ; as, 
a denunciation of war or of wrath. 

When they rejected and despised all his prophesies and 
denundatums of future judgments, then follows the sen- 
tence. Donne, Sermons, vl. 

Christ tells the Jews that. If they believe not, Uiey shall 
die in their sins ; did they never read these denuneiatione f 
Bp. IFanf. 


8. In Scots law, the act by which a person who 
has disobeyed the charge given on letters of 
homing is outlawed or proclaimed a rebel. — 4. 
In eivU law, accusation gainst one of a crime 
before a public prosecuting officer. — 6. The 
act of denouncing a treaty. 
dennnoiatiTe (d$-nun'gi-^tiv), a. [s F. dSnon- 
ciatij= Pg. denuneiativo, ’< LL. denuntiaUvus, < 
L. denunmre ; see denunciate.} Partaking of 
the character of a denunciation ; denonoiatory ; 
prone to denunciation; ready to denounce. 


denunciator (df-nnn'si-fi-tqr), a. [kF. dinon- 
eiateur ss Pr. Sp. Pg. denundadormt It. denunsU 
atore,<, LL. denuntiator,<, L. denuntiare: see de- 
nounce, denunciate.} 1 . One who denounces; one 
who publishes or proclaims, especially intended 
evil; one who threatens. — 2. In civil law, one 
who lays an information against another. 

TliedmunefatordoMnotmakehlauelfaptrtjinludge- ^ ^ 

innit,MtheaoouMr does. Parergon. fuse to comply. 


Frinegomena to Ethics, 1 368. 
8. To refuse ; refuse to grant or give ; 'with- 
hold or 'Withhold from : as, to deny bread to the 
hungry ; to deny a request. 

To stande in fatte lands wol it not denye. 

Palladiui, Husbondrle (E. E. T. S.), p. IIS. 

He [St. Augustine] cannot mean simply that audience 
should altogether he denied unto men, but either that It 
men speak one thing and God himself teaches another, 
then he, not they, to be obeyed. 

Hooker, Ecoles. Polity, 11. 7. 
Think not ill manners in me for denying 
'Your olTor'd meat ; fur, sure, I cannot eat 
While I do think she wanU. 

Beau, and FI., Coxcomb, Iv. 8. 

'Twill be hard for us to deny a Woman any thing, since 
wo are so newly come on Shore. 

WyeherUy, Plain Dealer, 1. 1. 
4. To reject as non-existent or unreal; refuse 
to believe in the existence of ; disallow the re- 
ality of. [Rare.] 

Many deny witches at all, or If there he any they can do 
no harm. Burton, Anat. of Mel,, p. 188. 

Though they deny two persons In the Trinity, they hold, 
as wu do, there Is but one God. 

Sir T. Browne, Rellglo Medici, L 80. 
6. To refuse aooess to; keep from being seen; 
withhold from view or intercourse : as, he de- 
nied himself to visitors. 

The butler . . . ushered me very civilly Into the par- 
lour, and told roe though my lady had given strict orders 
to be denied, he was sure 1 might be adinitted. 

Steele, Tstler, No. 266. 

6. To refuse to acknowledge; disavow; re- 
nounce; diso'wn. 

And If he do he shall be compelled Incontynently to 
denye bis fayth and crystendonie, or ellys he shalbe put 
to execuoion of deth hr and by. 

Sir B. Quylforde, Pylgrymoge, p. 44. 

He that denieth me before men aholl be denied before 
the angels of God. Luke xlt. 9. 

Here's a villain, tliat would face me dosm . . . 

That I did deny my wife and house. 

Shak., C. of E., ill. 1. 

7. To forbid. 

I am denied to sue my livery here. 

And yet my letten-patent idre me leave. 

Shak., Rich. II., 11. 8. 

ITott may deny me to accompany you, but cannot hin- 
der me from following. Johnson, Basselos, xlv. 

8t. To oontradiet; repel; disprove. 

Nay, that I con deny by a clroumstance. 

Aha*., T. 0. of V., L 1. 
.elf-denlol ; refrain from 

refrain or abetain from : 

as, to dsiH/ one’s self the nte of sj^tuons liquors; todeny 
one's eetf a pleasure. 


If any men will come after me, let him deny himielfi 
id take up hts orate, and follow me. Mat. xvi. 84. 
Worth^ minds In the domestic way of life deny them- 
seteee many advantegei, to satisfy a generous benevolence. 

SMe, Spectator, No. 848. 
■In. 6. To disclaim, rononnoe, abjure, 

. n. iairant. To answer in uie negative; le^ 



dhapmati. 

drayti ♦*. [< OF. dmi. denie, denoi, F. ddni, de- 
nial. refusal; from the noun. Cf. denay, n.] 
Denial. [Bare.] 

Y«t vn no tbreate, nor glue them flat D«niti. 

Sf/lve*ter, tr. of Du bortaa's Weeks, 11., ITie SchUme. 
<(eiiytngly (dj^id'ing-li), adv. In a manner in- 
dicating denial. 

How hard you look, and liow denyingly / 

Tennyion, Merlin aud Vivien, 
deobstrnot MS-Qb-etruht')* V. t, [< de-fTir. + 
Struct,"] TO remove obstructions or impedi- 
ments to (a passage) ; in med., to clear from any- 
thing that hinders passage : as, to deobatrttotthe 
pores or laoteals. 

It Is a iliigular good wound-herb, useful for deobitruet- 
ing the pores of the body. 

Dr. II. More, Antidote against Atheism, 
deobstraent (de-ob'strd-ent), a. and n. [< dc- 
priv. + obstruent.l I. a. In tiieth, removing ob- 
structions. See ll. 
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+ -igeA To deprive of odor or smell, espe- < de, down, away, + nortere, turn.] 

daily of the fetid odor resulting from impuri- Down; downward; henoe, below; beneath: op- 
ties ; as, charcoal or quicklime deodorieea night- posed to auravm. [Bare.] 
soil. Also spelled deodorise. dAOSCUlatet (df-os'k^-lftt), v. t. [< L. deoswla- 

A very minute proportion of perchlorid of Iron added PP- of deoseuUiti. kiss, < de- + osculari, kiss: 
to fresh sewage in a tank preserved the liquid from putru- mo Osculate.'^ To klss. Coekeram. 

““'5 weather lu July. deosculatloiL (dfi-os-ka-ld'shon), n. [< deoscu- 

Sueh deodmwd sewage soon becomes putrid when It is i ' 

allowed to mingle wlA river water. ^ kissing. 

if. Frankland, Bxper. In Chem., p. fl«4. The several acts of worship required to be performed 

ohlorin, chlorid of zinc, nitrate of lead, etc. ■^ation. 


tormally 

ossified. 

The branchial apparatus has undergone, as in the eels, 
successive deouifieatitm (by retardation). 

E. D. Copt, Origin of the Fittest, p. 8! 


n. «. A medicine which removes obstruc- 
tions and opens the natural passages of the 
fiuids of the body ; an aperient : as, calomel is 
a powerful deobstruent. 

It [tar- water] is . . . a powerful and safe deoiriruenf in 
cachcctlck and hysterick cases. Dp. Btrkdey, Siris, ( 0. 
deocnlate (dg-ok'^-Ut), v. t . ; pret. and pp. dc- 
ooulated, ppr. deoculatiny. [C L. de, from, + 
oculus, eye : see ocular."^ To deprive of eyes or 
eyesight ; blind. [Ludicrous.] 

Dorothy, I hear, has mounted spectacles ; so you have 
deoeulated two of your dearest relations in life. 

Latnb, To Wordsworth, April 0, 1816. 
deodflilld (dg'^and), n. [< ML. deodandttm, 
i. e., Deo danaum, a thing to be given to God : 
Deo, dat. of Deug, God (see deity)) dandum, 
neut. of dandua, to bo given, get. of dare, give 
(see dafei).] Formerly, in Dug. law, from the 
earliest times, a personal chattel which bad 
been the immediate occasion of the death of a 
rational creature, and for that reason given to 
Gkid — that is, forfeited to the king to be applied 
to pious uses and distributed in alms by his 
hign almoner. Thus, 11 a cart ran over a man and 
killed him, the cart was by law forfeited as a deudand, 
and the coroner’s July was required to fix the value of the 
forfeited property. The pious object of the forfeiture was 
early lost sight of, and the king might and often did cede 
his right to deodands within certain limits os a private 
perquisite. Deodands were not abolished till 1646. 

For love should, like a deodand, 

Still fall to th' owner of the land. 

S. Butler, The Lady’s Answer to the Knight, 1. 103. 
deodar (dg-^kr' ), «. [< NL. deodara, < Skt. de- 
vaddru, divine tree, < deva, divine, a god (see 
deva), + d&ru, wood, a species of pine, related 
to dm, a tree, and to E. free.] In India, a name 
given to different trees, principally of the natu- 
ral order Con^fercs, when growing at somo place 
held sacred by the Hindus. The tree more com- 
monly known by this narae,and often mentioned by the 
Indian poets, is the Cedrut Deodara, nearly related to the 
aedar of Lebanon, a large tree widely distributed in tlie 
Himalayas from NepAl to Afghanistan. The wood is very 
extensively used on account of its extreme durability. At 
Simla In India the name is given to the Cupretru* torulota. 

Wo set out for a walk through a magnificent forest of 
deodar, yew, fir, and oak. 

W. U. Rtueett, Diary In India, II. 166. 

deodatet (dg'$-d&t), n. [< L. Deo datua, given 
to (or by) God: Deo, dat. of Deua, God; datua, 
pp. of drtre, give: see deodand and dafoi.] i. 
A gift or offering to God ; a thing offered in the 
name of God. 

Long it were to reckon up particularly what Qod was 
owner of under the Law ; ... of tills sort [was] whatso- 
ever their Corban contained, wherein that biassed widow’s 
deodato was laid up. Booker, Kccleo. Polity, vii. 22. 
S. A gift from God. Daviea. 

He observed that the Dr. wee bom of Kew-Yeer’e 


omorin, onioma oi zme, niiraie or leau, etc. vv" . • x,”'";:;' 

Deo favente (dg'o f^von'te). [L., God favojv 

ing: Deo, abL of Ileus, God; fav^te, abl. of ossification from parts nr 

faven(t-)a, ppr. oi favere, favor: see favor. 2 
with God’s favor; with the help of God, 

Deo gratias (de'g ^'shi-as). [L.. thanks to 

God: J^o, dat. of Deua, Qod) graUaa, acc. pi. ^eossify (de-os'i-fi), v. t.) pret. and pp. deoa- 

the epistle, and after the last gospel, in the Mo- -trATurih of* wnRlren ' 
sarabic rite It foUowe the announcement of tlie epistle. , j. 

it is also the response to the /(«,mism esc or JSenedfoemwi DOO TOlontO (dg o vo-len te). [Li. . xJoo, abl. 
Domino at the end of the mass. of Deus, God ; volente, abl. of volen{t-)^ ppr. of 

deoneratet (dg-on'gr-at), p. f. h. deoneratua, velle =: E. will : see voluntary, etc.} Goid will- 
pp. of deonerare, unload, < de- prlv. + onerare, ing; with ^d’s permission : as, I start for Eu- 
load, < onus {oner-), a load, burden: see oner- rope to-morrow, Deon ' ' 


\ unim \uner-], a luau, uuruon: eoe cincr- rope to-morrow, jjeovolento. Generally abbre- 
oua. Cf. exonerate.] To unload. viated D. F. 

deontological (de-on-td-loj'i-kal), a. Belating deoxidate (dg-ok'si-dftt), v. t . ; pret. and pp. 
to deontology. ’ deoxidated, ppr. deoxidating. [< de- priv. + oxi- 

deontologist (dg-on-tol'^jist), n. [< deontology date.] To deprive of oxygen, or reduce from 
-h -iat.} One versed in 'deontology. the state of an oxid, as by heating a substance 

deontology (de-on-tol'^ji), n. [=F. dSontolo- with carbon or in a stream of hydrogen gas: 
gic; < Gr. diov (dtovr-), that which is binding, as, to iron or copper. Also dooxydate, 

needful, right, proper (neut. ppr. of dei, it Is diaoxidate. 

necessary, it behooves), *4- -Joyla,< Xtyetv, speak: deoxidation (dg-ok-si-da'shon), h. [< deoxidate 
see -ologu.] The science of duty; ethics. The + -ton.] The act or process of reuucing from 
word was luvcuted by Bentham to express the utilltorliui the state of an oxid. Also spelled deoxydation. 
conueptiuu of ethics, but has been accepted as a suitable j j < 

name lor the science. Irrespective of philosophical theory. ^ Chemically constderef vegetal Ufe Is chiefly a proc^of 
, , , de-oxufotton, and animal life chiefly a process of oxidation; 

iisoiDiiv. _ _ ^ animals, in some of their minor processes, are prob- 
ably de-oxldlsers. U. Spencer. 


(d^pgr'kq-l&t), pret. and deoxidixation (dgwvk'si-di-zS'shQn), n. [< de- 
lateil,gpr.d^eulaHng. UHh. oxidize + -ation.] Deoxidation. Also speUed 
PP- o* *deopereulare, < X. de- deoxidiaaUon. 


deopercnlate (dg-^pgr'ky-l&t), v 
pp. deoperoulated, ppr. deopereidc 

* deeper culatua, pp. of *deoperculare, < L. de- deoxidisation 
priv. + op^oulum, lid (opemulum) : see oper- deoxidize (dg-ok'si-diz), r. t.) pret. andpp. da- 
culum.] To cast the operculum; dehisce: said oxidixed, ppr. deoxidizing. [< de- priv. 4* oxid 
of some liverworts. + -ise.] ^deoxidate. Also spelled deoandwr, 

Capsule deoperoulating above the middle. deoxudiee. 

BuiUtin<tfJU.StateDaboratorp,lI.S6. ...^ . % ui u i < t 

j 1 1 /« - r..vTT .j Those metals which differ more widely from oxygen in 

deoperculato (dg-^pgr ku-lat), a. [< NL. *deo- thebr atomic weights can be de-oxidiztd by carbon at high 
nf.TCttkiftw.- see the verb.] In (of., having lost temperatures. J/. .Sfpenrsr, l-rfo. of Biol., | is. 

the operculum: applied to the capsule of a moss doOXidizOT (dg-ok'si-di-zfer), «. A substanoe 
or liverwort after the operculum has fallen off. that deoxidizes, 
deoppilatet (de-op'i-lfit), V. t. ; pret. and pp. Xl,e addition of oxldlsers and deoxidiztre. 
deoppilatea, ppr. deoppilaUng. [< de- priv. + Science, XI. 155. 

oppmte, q. v.J To free from obstruction; de- deoxygenate (dg-ok'si-jen-it), u. f. ; pret. and 
obstruct; clew a passage through. pp. deoxygenated, ppr. deoxygenaHng. {< de- 

deop^lationt Wg-op-i-la ”• [^ deoppi- priv. 4* oxygen 4- -afc 2 .] To deprivo of oxygen, 

tote 4- -ton.] The removal of obstructions. daoxygenation (dg-ok'si-je-na'shqn), n. [< <te- 


struent; aperient. 

Indeed I have found them generally to agree in divers 
of them, as in their being somewhat dla^oretick and 
very deoppUalive. Boyle, Sceptical Chymlst, IIL 

n. n. A medicine to clear obstructions. J 

ndeoppOatioeand p^Uv. + f ^ dJpriTe^^ OZO 

daordlnationtlde-dr-di-na'shonl.n. r<ML. dc- Oxonlsed Mr te also dmmnimd by tr^sinlsa^ 

<'l. ^.pri, +-o^«.W) or- 

dination.] 1. Violation of or departure from a- r\ 

tto a«dor».^lcrdor^U.^ oJSSteraSSiKieSl 

is, would have been unnecessary : they are no compUmeut depeynt, depoint, depeynted), < OF . depetnt, de- 


oxygeuate. 

The air is ao much deoxygenUed aa to render a renewal 
of It necessary. Eneye. Brit., XII. 687. 

deozonize (dd-d'zdn-lz), V. t.) pret. and pp. de- 

J J«t rt J .f. 

if ozone. 

, laton over col_ 

s, peroxrie of silver, or peroxide of 


to the powers M human intellect. 


pint, later t 


daodorant (ds-d'dgr-ftnt), n. [< L. de- priv. 4- 
odoran{t-)a, ppr. of odorare. smell, < odor, a 
smell: see odor.] A deodorizer, 
deodoarizatioil (dfi- 5 ’'dqr-i- 8 fi'shqn), n. [< deo- 
dorize + -ation.] The act or process of cor- 
recting or removing any foul or noxious efBu- 
vla through obemieal or other agency, as by 
anioUime, ehlorid of lime, etc. Also spelled 
aeodoriaaHon. 

dtodortifi (dfi-fi'dor-bi), «. ^ ; pnt. and pp. de- 
odoriiiS, ppr. deowrUtlHg, [< + <kfc>r 


2. Lack of order; disorder. 
Excess of riot and deordituUion. 

Jer. Taylor, 


Berington, Hist Abeillard. p. 180. poindros Pr. 


I. of depeindre, P. cU- 
It. dipignere. 


M. from Tupery, 1. 1. 


dipingere, < L. d^ngere, pp. depictua, pa^t, 
depict, <. de- + ptngere, punt: see dqpt’of and 


j/uTOs.j 1 . To paint: depict: represent in 

a general deordination gives a taste and relish to colors, as by painting the resemblanoe of. 


Abp. Semoroft (T), Modem Policies, f la 
deorgailization(d 6 -dr'g^n-i-za'Bhqn),n. [<*- 
organise 4- -aHon.] Loss or deprivation of or- 
ganic or original ohstraoter. Proe. Amer. Philol. 


deorganiza (dd-fir'g§n-Iz). «. pret. and pp. 
deorganiaed, ppr. deorgameing. [< de- priv. 4- 
organise.] To deprive of ornnio or original 
ebaraoter. Froc. Amer. Phim. Ass. 
deonram (df-dr'som), adc. [L., also deorsus, 
downward, oontr. of devoraum, devoraus, orig. 
pp. of dmortm, deverferv, turn down, tom away, 


In the Chirche, hehynde the hlghe Awtere, in the Walle, 
is a Table of black Wode, on the whlche somtyme was de- 
peyntedera Ymageof oure Lady, that tumethe into Flesche. 

MandmiUe, TraveU, p. UM. 
And doe unwilling worship to the Saint 
That on his shield dssofnfed he did see. 

Spenser, F. 4)., II. v. U. 
Or should, by the exeellenole of that nature, deptetnUd 
In due colours, bo carryed to worshlnping of Angels. 

i’uneAas.nlgrittiage, p. T. 
2. To describe or depict in wor^. 

In ^f^ words you shall them see the nature of many 
H^tuf, tr. of Plutarch, p. t8L 



dspaist 

39nu ri] but illghtly •hudow out your ibii, 

But if uiey wen d»i>aitU»a out for life, 

Alau, we both had wounds enoiwh to heal I 

Ohtnt, James IV., t. 

Can breath dtpaint my unconoelved thoughts 7 

Slanton, Antonio and Helllda, I., v. 1, 

8. To mark with or as with color; stain. 

silver drops her vcrniell cheeks depaiiU. fatrfaix. 

[Karo or obsolote in all uses.] 
depaintert (do-p&n't^r), n. A painter, 
depturdieuxf , interj. [OP. ; do, of : par, by ; dieu, 
dteux, God: Bi^opardieUfparde.'] In God’s name; 
verily; certainly. 

Dtpardieux, I assente. Chauetr, TroHus, 11. 1058. 

deparochiatet (ds-pa-rS'ki-at), v. i. [< L. do, 
away, + parochia, parish (see pariah), + -afo'-*.] 
To leave or desert a parish. Davies. 

. The oulture of oiir lands will sustain an Infinite Injury 
If Bttoh a number of peasants were to deparockiau. 

Foote, The Orators, I. 

depart (dd-pttrt'), v. [< ME. departen, deperten, 
< OP. aej^rtir, depertir, deppariir, also deapar- 
tir, P. departir, divide, part, separate, refl. de- 
part, go away, = Pr. aepartir = 8p. Pg. depar- 
Hr, also deapartir =s It. aepartire, aipartirc, also 
apartire, < L. diapartire, divide, separate, dis- 
mbute, < di8~, apart, + partire, divide, sepa- 
rate, part, < par{U)s, a part : see part. Cf. dis- 
part, which is a doublet of d^art. The Rom. 
forms in do- ore variants of the orig. forms in 
dUh, dea-, after L. do, away.] I. trana. If. To 
divide; separate into parts ; dispart. 

This werke I departe and dele in seuen bookes. 

Trevua, tr. of HIgden's folyohronicon, T. 27. 

Ssye to my brother that he departs with me the erltago. 

Wyelif, Luke xll. 13. 

Amonge your Freinda depart your Goods, but not your 
Oonscieiioe. 

Books nf Freeedsnee (E. E. T. S., extra ser.), I. 73. 

df. To separate ; sunder ; dispart. 

The Rede see . . . deparfefA the south side of Indo from 
Bthiopia. Trevua, tr. of Uigden’s Polychronlcon, II. 03. 

Ho hastily did draw 
To west the cause of so uncomely fray, 

And to depart them. If so bo he mny. 

Spstuer, F, Q., VI. II, 4. 

The Chetham Llbraiy possesses a fourteenth century MS. 
which contains the ilnrrioge Service In the old “swing- 
ing" form. Here it reads, “IN [the haa<l of a man com- 
bined with the initial] take the N (the head here being 
that of a woman] to my wedded wyyf ... til doth lu de. 
ywartsi” Sf. and Q., 7th ser.. III. 815. 

I N. take the N. to my wedded wyf to have and to holde 
fro tills day forwards for better : for wors : for richero : 
for poorer : In sy kenosse and In hole ; tyl dethe us departe, 
If holy chjrrche it woll urdoyne, and tlierto 1 plight the 
my trouthe. 

Marriage Service, 1652 (Procter's niat. Book of Common 
(Prayer, p. 409), 

[At the Savoy Conference (1661) the use of the word de- 
part In the marriage service was objected to by the Non- 
conformist divines. It was therefore changed (in 1662) 
to do part, as in the present prayer-liook.) 

3. To depart from ; quit ; leave (by ellipsis of 
the usual from). 

Tlie Carslbes forbad the Women and Children to de- 
part their houses, but to attend diligently to singing. 

Purehae, Pilgrimage, p. 845. 

This answer not pleasing the King, an edict was pres- 
ently lasu’d forth, that Godwin and his Sons within live 
daya depart the Mnd. Milton, Hist. Eng., vl. 

He departed this life at his house in the country, after 
a few weeks' sickness. AddUon, Heath of Sir Roger. 

n. intrqna. If. To share ; give or take a part 
or share- 

I shall also in wurohlppe the avsunce, , 

And largely departs with the also, 

Oenerydes (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 8418. 

Be content to departs to a man wylling to leame suclio 
thlnges as thou kuowest Babes* Book (E. E. T. &.), p. 107. 
2t. To separate into parts ; become divided. 

Utyll shove Fferare the Poo departeth In to two parts. 
The oon goth to Fferare, And so in too the see. And the 
other ps^ to Padow, 

Torkingfon, Hlarie of Eng. Travell, p. 6. 
8f . To separate from a place or a person ; go 
a different way; part. 

Here's my hand, my name's Arthur-s-Bland, 

We two will never depart. 

Bobin Hood and the Tanner (Child's Bsilndi, V. 228). 

4. To go or move away ; withdraw, as from a 
place, a person, etc. 

Tlie kyng knewe welo ther was non other way. 

They must departe, and that was all his thought. 

Oenerydes (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 207. 
And you shall be married at this same time, 

Before we depart away. 

JtoWn Uoodand AUia A Dede (Child's Ballads, V. 282). 

Depart from me, ye cursed, into everlasting Are. 

Mat. XXV. 41, 

He whleb hath no etoaiaob to thia fight 
Lethlm Shak., Ben. V., iv. 8. 
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5. To deviate : m back or awav, as from a 
course or principle of action, autnoritative in- 
structions, etc. ; desist 

He cleaved unto the sins of Jeroboam, ... he dspartsi 
not therefrom. 2 Ki. ill. 8. 

Depart from evil, and do good. Pi. xxxlv. 14. 

6. In law, to deviate in a subsequent pleading 
from the title or defense in the previous plead- 
ing. — 7. To die; decease; leave this world. 
[Biblical and pootic.] 

Lord, now lattest thou thy servant deport in peace, ac- 
cording to thy word. Luke ii. 29, 

To depart ^thi, to part with Lgive up ; yield ; resign. 

To a friend in want, he will not depart %ritK the weight 
of a soldered groat. B. Jmuon, Cynthia’s Revels, il. 1. 

We must 

Receive him like ourself, and not depart vHth 
One piece of ceremony. Ma»»inger, Renegado, i. 2. 
Where I may have more money, I con depart with the 
more land. WitUhrop, llfst. New England, 1. 415. 

departt (d^-pftrt'), «- [< OP. depart, P. depart; 
from the verb.] 1. Division; separation, as 
of a compound substance into its elements : as, 
“water of depart,'’ Bacon.— 2. The act of going 
away; departure. 

Friends, faro yon well ; keep secret my depart. 

Oreepe, Janies IV., ilL 

I had in charge at my depart lor France . . . 

To marry princess Margaret. 

Shot., 2 Hen. VI., 1. 1. 

Hence — 3. Death. 

dejpartablet. (d^-ptlr'ta-bl), a. [< ME. depart- 
able, < OF. d^artabu, < depart^ separate, 

S art: see depart and -aftle.] 1. That may bo 
ivided into parts; divisible. 

The kingdom shall m to the issue female ; it shall not 
be departable amongst daughters. 

Bacon, Case of the Postmaster. 

2. That maybe separated; separable; distin- 
guishable. 

Abraham selth that he telgh (saw) holy the Trlnlte, 
Thre perinnes In paroelles, departable fro other, 

And alle thro but o (one) god. 

Pier* Plowman (B), xvli. 26. 

departed (d$-p&r'ted), p. a. Gone; vanished; 
dead. 

To pray unto taints departed I am not taught 

Laiimer, lit Sermon bet Edw. VI., 1549. 
His leave he took, and home he went ; 

Uls wife departed lay. 

The Seven Champion* ChriHendom (Child'i Balladi, 
( 1 . 86 ). 

The departed, the deceased (person or pcnoni) ; those 
who Imve departed from the world, or one of them. 

Read the names of those buried a couple of centuries 
ago. . . . What a pitiful attempt to keep the world mind- 
ful of (Ae departed ! 

C. D. Warner, Their Pilgrimage, p. 168. 
departer (d5-p8r't6r), n. [< ME. departer; < 
depart + -crK] If. One who divides ; a distrib- 
uter or apportioner. 

And 0011 of the puple seide to him, Malster, leye to ray 
brother that ho departe with roe the erlts^. And he 
seyde to him, Man, who ordoyned me a domesman or a 
departer on you 7 Wyelif, Luke xll. 18, 14. 

2. One who refines metals by separation.-^ Sf. 
In old law. See the extract. 

Departer is a word properly used of him that, flrit 
pleading one thing in imrreof an action, and being replied 
thereunto, doth In his rejoinder sliow another matter 
contrary to his first plea. ilineheu. 

departing (de-pftr'tlng), n. [< ME. departmge; 
verbal n. of depart, «.] If. Division; distribu- 
tion; expenditure. 

Lotliust departyng where is gretteat ricbesae. 

Lydgate, Minor Poema, p. 77. 
2t. Separation; parting. 

Take ye hym this ryng, 

Ue gave it me atte our last deparleng, 

Qenerydu ^ E. T. 8.), I 882. 
3. Departure; leave-taking. 

By faith Joseph, when he died, made mention of the 
departing of the children of Israel. Hob. xi. 22. 

One there is 

... to hold through woe and bliw 
My soul from its departing- 

WiUiam Morri*, Earthly Paradise, 11, 282. 

departisont, »• [ME., also departam; < OF. 
departiaon, vernacular form of * departition : see 
deparHtvm-l Departure. 

At ther departeon had thay gret dolour. 

Bom. of Partenay (E, E. T. 8,), 1. 104. 

departitiont (dS-p&r-tish'qn), n. [< ME. depar- 
tiaion,< OF. *deparHtion, vemnouVulf departiaon 
(see (fQxtrtifon), < L, diajiertitioin-). a division, 
destruction, < di^artire, diapartire, divide, sepa- 
rate: see depart, and cf. deparMson.] Division; 
distribution; partition, 

Peraventure tliel leke depaHy*kn ot ther heritage. 

PotUiaal Poem, etc. (ed. FnmivaUh p. WL 


depMtniiiit 

dapartlnalse (dfi-pttr'ti-ma-Ix), «. a ; pret, aad 
pp. departiaanmd, ppr. dt^HtaniKing. [< <!»- 
priv. + parHsan + -tee.] To free from parti- 
zau influence and control; render non-partizan. 
[Rare.] 

To departizanUe the public aervice. 

The Ameriean, IX. UR 

department (dfi-pbrt'ment), n. [« D. O. Dan. 
Sw. dtmartemeht, < OF. d^artemenUdepparte- 
ment, deapartement, F. dipartementnaFr. a^arti- 
ment, dmartement = OSp. de^rUmiento, Sp, de- 
partimumto sa Pg. departimento, a division (also 
in technical senses 2, 3, Sp. Pg. departamanto, 
after F.), =3 It. diparUmento, < ML. as if *dia- 
partimentum, < L. diapartire, diaperUre, depart, 
divide: see ^mrt and -ment.] 1. A separate 
part or division of a complex whole; a distinct 
branch or province; a subdivision, as of a class 
or group of activities, organizations, or the 
like : as, the various depar menta of life, know- 
ledge, science, business, etc. ; the dyaartmanta 
ot an army or a factory. 

Each [Dante and Milton] lu his own department is in- 
comparable. Macaulay, Milton. 

A handsome plate of ground gloss in one door directs you 
“ To the Counting Uonse,’’ another to “The Bottle Depart- 
ment," a tliird to “The Wholesale Department," Dicketu. 

2. A division ot official duties or functions ; a 
branch of government ; a distinct part of a gov- 
ernmental organization : as, the legislative, ex- 
ecutive, and judicial departmenta ; the Depart- 
ment of State, of the Treasury, etc. See phrases 
below. The heads of the principal departments ot tlie 
United States government are members of the President's 
cabinet Abbreviated dept. 

3. A division of territory ; one of the provinces 
or principal districts into which some countries 
are divided for governmental or other purposes, 
such as the departments of France and the mili- 
tary administrative departments of the United 
States : as, the department of Sa6ne-et-Loire in 
France: the department of the Platte. The 
United States military departments are (1899) California, 
the Colorado, the Culiimbla, Dakota, the Missouri, the 
lakes, the Gulf, and the East. 

4t. A going away ; departure. 

The separation, department, and absence ot the soul from 
the body. Barrow, Works, II. 882. 

Those sudden department* from one uxtrosni to snother. 

Sir H. Wotton, RellqulSB, p. 6L 
Department of Agriculture, an executive department 
ot the United States governiueiit, the duties of which are 
to acquire and dllfiise among the people ot the United 
States useful information on subjects connected with egrl- 
culture, end to procure, propagate, and distribute among 
them new and valuable seeds and plants, Its chief is the 
Secretary of Agriculture, and iiiidur bis dli cotlun are an 
Militant secretary and other offlciols, iuoludliig a statisti- 
cian, on entomolorist, a botanist, and a chemist.— De- 
partment of Justice, in the United States, a department 
iindor the direction of the Attorney -General, who is re- 
quired to give his advice and opinion on questions of law 
whenever retpiested by the President or by the head of any 
executive department. He exercises general superinten- 
dence and direction over the district attorneys and mar- 
shall of all the districts in the United SUtei and Terri- 
tories, and appears in person or by regular or special m- 
■Istants in all oases where the United States is a party. In 
this department are also a Molicitor-gencral and six 

ilstant attomeyB-general.— Department of Labor, an 
executive department of the United States government, 
under the charge of tlie Comm Issloner of Labor. See com- 
mUtioner.— DepuTtment of State, an executive division 
of ttie United States government, presided over by the 
Sccretaiy ot State, who ranks as first in importance among 
the cabinet officers. He is the authorised organ ot com- 
munication for the government in aU its relations with 
foreign powers. He conducts all negotiations, and di- 
rects the correspondence with ail dipiomstio and consular 
agents of the government accredited to other countries. 
Ill this densrtnient are also an assistant secretary and a 
second and third assistant eecriitaries.— Department Of 
tbe Interior, a division of the government of the Unit- 
ed States, under charge ol the Secntaiy of the Interior, 
which has jurisdiction of various branobea ot internal ad- 
ministration specifically assigned to it Its principal di- 
visions are the General Land Office, Patent Office, Pension 
Oillce, Bureaus of Indian Affairs and of Education, the 
decennial Census Bureau when in exlitence. the national 
geological survey, government printing ana publicatlott, 
etc. Besides the heads of these divisions, there are in 
the department a oommiuloner ot labor and a commis- 
sioner of railroads, and several officers in charge of minor 
matters.— D«partm«nt of tb« Navy, an exscutlve divi- 
sion of the United States government at the head of which 
is the Secretary ot the Navy, charged with the control and 
administration of affain connected with the navy and 
navigation. Ite principal functions are distributed among 
the Bureaus of Naviguion, Ordnance, Equipment and Re- 
cruiting, Yards and DooIqI J dedicine and Surgery, Provi- 
sions and Clothing, SteaiZ Engineering, and ConstruoHon 
and Repidr. Beildes th# mattm Inifloated by the titlea 
of these bureaus, the department has the control ot tbe 
Naval ObservatoiT at Washington, the Nintical Almanac, 
the Hydfomphio Office, etc.— Department of tbe Tna- 
BOrjr, the division of the United States government having 
chari^ of all matters concerning the pubUo revenues ana 
disbursements, besides a number of otheR not directly re- 
lated to finance. Its chief is the SecretaryoftheTreanny* 
and the principal flnanelal oflioen nuder him are three aw- 
aieteatseoreterleR two oontroUera,ete eadlton»tbeDaited 



dipartiluat 


lionar of ouitonu, eontroUer of the onrrenoy, deputy con- 
troller, and director of the mint. The department also 
ha* control of the Bureau of Engraving and Printing, a 
Bureau of Statletloa, the I'eveiiuo martue, the coast sur- 
vey. lighthouses (through the Lighthouse Board), the IKe- 
saving sei'vlce, the Inspection of steamboats, the erection 
of national buildings, etc.— Department of War, the 
executive military division of the United States govern- 
ment, under charge of the Secretary of War, having con- 
trol of all aflaln relating to the general man^ement and 
administration of the army, under the superviiion of the 
Pnuddent as oommander-in-ehief. Ite principal oAcert are 
the adjutant-. Inspector-, quartermaster-, paymaster-, com- 
mlssan-, and suigeon-general, and Jndge-advooate-gen- 
eral, chief medical purveyor, and chief of engineers. TOe 
department formerly controlled the Sl^al Service Bureau 


(now under the Department of A^ouiture). It haa charge a dnnking-oup or -bow 
of the national buildings and grounds at Washington.— — Dopaa ampmkjrpellon. 
Medical department (maft.), a non-combatant stair- twofold or double cup; a ou 


_ if all Held and gen- 

hospitals, and whose ollloers attend the sick and 

wounded, and are responsible (or all hospital and medical 
stores.— Ordnance department, a corps of officers in 
the United States army concerned with the Inspection and 


Medical department (mail.), a non-c 

corpa of an army, which has charge of al 

era! hoiroltals, and whose officers attend the sick and 
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ground, in endeavoring to oontinue it on one of poverty or pauperism; free from paupers or 
substantially different, incongruity between sue- pauperism. 

cesslve causes of action or defenses In •"d t»io same our efforts at dspauperiffap the children of paupers 
plcMling, when disallowed, is termed mwtJoindsn— Angle would be more successful If the process were not carried 
ofdepartun. See owjifas.— Depairturo of an imagi- on in a lump. SdintmrghRn. 

Sem^rn.ac^'aii^'^pur^eormet^lTaVmwooarM depoacht (df-p8ch'). «- t [< OF. dMiMcAiCT, 
of procedure: as, thU constitutes a new departure In the F. <Mp6cher, despatch, discharge : see oeapateh, 
photograplito art. tjjg present form of the verb. For the form, of. 

We candidly admit that In these remarkable Works ho impeach.'] To despatch ; discharge, 
takes a «««, departure. Athen^um, No. 8067, p. 186. a. soon a. the 

afore our lustlcos shalbe de- 

JJakluyt M Vopagee, I. 867. 

1. depecUere, 

, + E. -ihle.\ 

It may be also that some bodies ... are of a more ifs- 
peetible nature than oil, . . . for a small quantity of saf- 
fron will tinct more than a very great quantity of brasil 
or wine. Baeon, Nat. Ulst. 

depeculationt (df-pok-t^L-la'shgn), n. [< L. 
peoulatm, pp. of depeculari, embezzle, (.do- + 
peculari, embezzle public money: see pccstofc.] 
A robbing or embezzling. 


_ a vessel consisting^. 

bowls Joined by their Ijottouis, 
so that either can servo os a 
foot for the other. It is gener- 


partment, of the United States, a division of the govern- 
ment, presided over by the Poitmaster-Uenernl, whose duty 
It is to conduct the postal service, to establish and discon- 
tinue post-offices, to grant mall contracts, to appoint many 
minor officials, and to superintend generally the business 
of the department and execute all laws relating to the 
poatol sendee, niere are four assistant postmasters- 
general. 


. ..led by Homer was a simple 
two-handled cup of the same 
class as that shown in the Illus- 
tration. 

depascentt (d^pag'ont), 

a. [< L. depa8eon(t-)a, 
ppr. of depaacere (> It. di- 
paacere), also deponent 
depaaci, feed upon, con- 







departaiental (dfi-p&rt-men'tal), a. [ss F. d6- 
partemental ; as department 4^ -aJ.] 1. Of or 
pertaining to a department or division, as of a 
country. 

The game played by the Bevolutlonists in 1780 with 
respect to ths trench guards of the unhappy king was 
now played against the deparimerUdl guards. 

, Burke, Rev. In France. 

2. Of or pertaining to a department or branob, 
as of a government, a manufacturing or busi- 
ness undertaking or concern, public office, and 
the like. 

The petty details of departmental bnilnoss. 

Sir E. S. Creaey, Hist. Turks, II. v. 
departmentally (dfi-pkrt-men't^-i), adv. By 
or with reference to departments; as regards 
departments. 

departsont, n. See departiaon. 
dapartore (d§-par'JQr), ». [< OP. departeurc. 


revenues it _ _ 
ing of a prlvat 

depeinebt, depeintt, v. t. See depaint. 
depelt, ». t. L< L. depellere, drive away, < de, 
i.found away, + pellere, drive. C£. dispel and d^ufae.] 
miinil** To drive away; remove; dispel. 

Because through hunger the faults of the stomacke 
. , which bane beene taken eyther by much drinking or sur- 

sume, < de- + paaci, feed : see paature, pastor.^ fetting, or by any other meanet, may be dejieUed and re- 
Feeding. moued. Babers Bool (E. E. T. 8.), p. 288. 

depasture (df-p&8't\|r), v . ; pret. and pp. de- depellerf, n. One who or that which removes 
paatured, ppr. depasturing. [< de- + paature ; or dispels. 

cf. dcpaacent.l 1. trana. If. To eat up; con- The very thought of her Is mischief’s bar, 

6uzne ; strip. D^pelUr of misdeedft. 

They keep their cattle, and live themselves, In bodies . , . Middleton, Solomon Paraphras^ ^ 

pasturing upon the mountains, and removing still to fresh depdUd (de-pend'), V. i. [< ME. dtpenden, < OF. 
land, as they have depaetured the former. , . , , ^ d^mdre, ^ dipendre = Sp. Pg. depmder ss It. 

Q To no otneo . errooo Spenier, sute of Ireland, aipendere, dependere. < L. dcpmtdSre, hang down, 
2 To pasture graze. upon,^epen<i, < de.^own. + pendSn, 

If 40 sheep yield 80 lbs. of wool, and r— ' K 7* I . 

one parish for a whole year, the parson 


J . J I u-iion, uououu, -N UC, UUWU, r jnOtUOTO, 

Xiii*2^B*Hibs“* haiiKJ see pendant, pendent, and cf. append, 
AyHfe, Farorgon. impend, perpend, auaj^end.J 1. To hong; 
oMtured and wide Sustained by being fastened or attached to 


deapartoure, < departer. depaH: see depart a 
-Kfe.] It. The act oi separating c 


ma 

jr or parting; 

separation. 

No other remedy . . . but absolute departure. Milton. 
2. The act of going away; a moving from a 
place : as, his ^parture from home. 

Fyndyngo no sure conduyte, . . . he retourned to.Theru- 
Salem, and oryued there byfore onr departure from thens. 

Sir Ji. Ouyiforde, Fylgrymoge, p. 46. 
Departure from this happy place. Milton, P. L., xl. 808. 
8. The act of leaving the present life ; decease ; 
death. 


by being 1 

something above ; used absolutely or followed 

by^om. 

Th’ hcauy Water, pronest to descend, 

Twlxt Air and Barth is aide to depend. 

Sylvetter, tr. of Du Bartos's Weeks, L T. 
FVotn the frozen beard 

Long icicles depend. Dryden. 

2. To be a conditional effoct or result ; be con- 
tingent or conditioned. The verb is followed by on 
“ upon governing a designation of a condition or cr 


estates to be carv^ out of the bountil 

Contemporary Jiev., LI II. 7. 

U. intrana. To feed or pasture; graze. 

If a man takes in a horse, nr other cattle, to graze and 
depaeture In his grounds, which the law calls ogTslmont. 

Blaeketone, Com. 

After a given day the temporary fences were removed, 
and the cattle of all the clansmen were allowed to depae- 
ture on the stubble. 

W. E. Jleam, Aryan Household, p. 228. 

. . on., wj. 

pp. depatnated, ppr. depatriattng. [< Lj, oe, for a commodity ^prn^ upon the amount on nnnd or the 
from, + patria, one s country ; cf. equiv. ML. amount that can profitably be supplied at that price, and 
diapatriareaad'E. eapatriate.] To leave one’s upon the supposed amount that can be sold at 

country; go into exile; eidle or expatriate “atnrice. 


Sir, I thank you: 

, their di — 

Can know, and wish, certain „ 

Fletcher, Wife for a Month, v. 8. 
It is not the mere absence of man, but the sense of his 
departure, that makes a profound loneliness. 

Lowell, Fireside Travels, p. 286. 
4. Deviation or divergence, m from a standard, 
rule, or plan; a turning away, as from a pur- 
pose or course of action. 

Any departure from a national standard. Preeeott. 

The fear of the Lord and departure from evil are phrases 
of like importance. TiUoteon, 

It Is well known that the succession of classes of Verte- 
brates Is measured flist by their adaptation to ahratlon In 
water, and then by thotr snoceosivo departures from this 
type in ooniiectlon with the (acuity of breathing air. 

E. D. Cope, Orlgm of the Fittest, p. 196. 
6. In navigation: (a) The distance in nautical 
miles made good by a ship due east or due 
west: in the lormer oase it is called aaaUng, 
and in the latter, voeaUng. When the two places 
are on the same parallel, the departure is the 
same as the distance sailed. . (h) The bearing 
or position of an objeot from which a vessm 
commences her dead-reckoning. — 0. In kitr, 
the abandonment of one’s former ground, in 
pleading or process, which is implied by inter- 
posing a Reading stating as the grounds of 
action or defense matter inconsistent with or 
substantially different from that originally in- 
dioated; the change involved or attempted 
after beginning an action or a defense on one 


that price. 

~Pletcher {and anoth^), B 
The fate of Christendom depended on the temper In 
which he (James II.) might then Hud the Coniniuiia. 

Maeaulay, HUt. Eng., vL 
Our happiness depends little on political institutions, 
and much on the temper and regulation u( our own minds. 

Maeaulay. 

Success in battle does not depend wholly on relative 


one’s self. [Itare.] 

A subject bom in any state 
May, if he please, depatriate. 

Maeon, Dean and Squire. 

depauperate (de-p4'p6r-at), v. t. ; pret. and pp. 
depauperated, ppr. amauperating. [< ML. ae- 
pauperatua, pp, of mpauperare (> OF. depau- 
perer s= Sp. depauperar = It. depauperare), 
make poor, < L. de- + pauperare, make poor, < 
pauper, poor : see pauper and poor,] To - ’ - 
poor; impoverish; deprive of fertilil 
ness : as, to depauperate the soil. 

Abjection and humility of mlud, which depauperatee ^ 

the spirit, making It less worldly and more spiritual. Matters of greatest moment were dependituf. 

Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. 1836X 1. 192. Milton, Eikonoklastes, r. 

Great evacuations, which cany off the nutritious hu- He Informed me that . , . (the law-suit] had been de- 
mours, d«poupem(e the blood. Ar8u(A>io(, Aliments, pending for severM years. 

J X . -ix OoldsmilA, citizen of the World, xcviu. 

depauperate (d$-p&'p8r-at), a. [< ML. depau- 
peratua, pp. : see the verb.] Iin] 


r. Spenoer, Prln. of SoeloL, | 296. 
ilit/ or rich- ?• Jo ^ Busprase ; be undetermined : only 
*' in tbe present participle : as, the suit is stul de- 

pending in court. See pending. 


Impoverished ; 

._._^BrfeotlydeveIoped: 

from want of iiourlsliment or other unfavor- 
able conditions. 

depauperated (df-p&'p6r-&-tcd), p. a. Same 
as d^auperatc. 

That atruggle for existence a«lnat adverse external con- 
ditions . . . will give chiefly depauperated and degraded 
forma. Daweon, Origin of World, p. 228. 


Willie his cause was depending, the iieople took a._- 
to defend him against the signori. 

J. Adame, Works, V, 21. 
4. To roly; rest in full confldonco or belief: 
with on or upon ; as, you may depend upon 
accuracy of tho report. 

First, then, a woman urlll or won’t — depetuf <m *t; 

If she will do t, she will ; and there's an end on 't. 

A. im, Zara, EpIL 
This, you may depend on It, Is the whole truth of the 
— Sheridan, School for Scandal, Iv. 8. 


depauperlsation (de-pA^fir-i-zft'shon), w. [< 

Ira dependent : with on or upon; as, children 


is easily to^^ndewt^'imd*irimlttS.‘“ foreign market for supplies; we depend on tbe 

Eneyo. Brit., VI. 666. newspapers tor intelligenoe. 


dapaupet^ (df-p&’pAr-IiO, v. i . ; ^r^a^ p^ 


- .. . .. .. Tls foolish to d«p«id ow others’ merew. 

d^aupeHaed, pm. d^aupeiiging. [< de- priv. 4- FUteher, Beggars' Butb, iv. 

pauperiae.] To emanoipote from a oondition Of* To rest in suspense ; wait expectantly. 


OapUloe Bartholomew OoenoU ... at lait lurevailed 
erith tome Gentlemen, aa Captalne lohn Smith, Mr. Ed* 
ward*raaria Wingfield, Mr. Jtol)ert Hunt, and diren other*, 
who demnded a yearo vtmii bU prolet*. 

Quoted In Capt. John Smith'$ Itue Trarel*, 1. 149. 

Have not I, madam, two long yean, two ages, with hum- 
bleat rcalgiiatloii depended on your amileeT 

Steele, Lying Lover, 11. 1. 
7t* To hang in suspense over ; impend. 


Shak., ». and J., IIL 1. 

dependable (df-pen'd^bl), a. [< depend + 
-able.} Capable or worthy of beuig depended 
on; reliable; trustworthy. 


They muat have their eommlaclon, or letter* patent from 
the king, that *o they may acknowledge their dependeneg 
upon the crown of England. Baeon. 


2. That of which the existence presupposes the 
existence of something else; that which de- 
pends for its existence upon something else. 

larinn and the ties, 

IS, ntoe Jependeneiee. 

Pope, Euay on Man, 1. 80. 


We mlglit apply these number* to the case of giants 
and dwarfs If we had any dependable data from which the 

n human itature and it* probable deviation could lie 

Sir J. Hereehel. 


I kept within a foot of my dependable little guide, who 
crept gently into the Jnngle. 

Sir S. w. BaJcti, Heart of Africa, p. 03. 

dependableness (d^-peu'da-bl-nes), «. The 
quality or state of being dependable ; rcliablo- 
ness. 

The regularity and dependableneee of a storage cistern 
may very well moke it desirable to put up with some waste 
provided it be not excessive. Snffin. Mao<, XXXI. 480. 

dependance, dependancy (d(vpon'dans, -dau- 
ei), n. See dependence, dependency. 

depisndant (df-pen'daut), a. and n. Sec de- 
pendent. 

dependence (d^pon'dens), n. [Formerly some- 
times gelled dependance, aftor F. dSpendance; 
fS3 Sp. Pg. dependenoia = It. dipend&nsa, depen- 
dema, < ML. dependentia, < L. depenaen(t-)a, 
ppr., dependent : nee dependent.} 1. The fact 
of beinj^I dependent or pendent: the relation of 
a hanging thing to the support from which it 
hangs ; a hanging ; also, tne hanging thing it- 
self. [Bare.} 

And made a long dependence from the bough. Dnjden. 
2. The relation of logical consequent to its 
antecedent, of conclusion to promise, or of a 
contingent fact to the condition upon which it 
depends; the relation of effect to cause, in this 
aeiisc dependence is said to be in ferri, in eene, or in ope- 
ruri : in/erri, when the cause bring* the effect Into being ; 
in etie, when the continued existence of the elfcet is due 
to tlio cause : in operari, wlion the effect cannot itself act 
as a cause without the cooperation of Its cause. The word 
is also applied In this sense to the relation of accident to 
substance ; also, to the accident Itself, os being lu this re- 
lation. 


8. The state of deriving existence, support, 
or direction from another; the state of being 
subject to the power and operation of some 
extraneous force ; subjection or subordination 
to another or to something else : as, dependence 
is the natural condition of childhood ; the de- 
pendence of life upon solar heat. 

Having no relation to or dependence upon the court. 

Clarendon, Civil War, HI. 923. 

All our dejxndanee was on the Drafts, which only point- 
ed out to ns where such and such Places or Islands were, 
without giving us any account, what Harliour, Roads, or 
Bay* there were. Dampier, Voyages, I. 419. 

It [the word colony] suggests the notion of n body of 
settler* from some country who still remain In a state of 
greater or less dependence on the mother-country. 

S. A. Preeman, Amer. l.ects., p. S4. 
4. Belianoe; confidence; trust: a resting on 
Bomethihg: as, we may have a firm depenMnee 
on the promises of God. 

When once a true principle of piety and of a religious 
dependatioe on God is duly excited In us, It will operate 
beyond the particular cause from whence it sprang. 

Sp, Alterlmry, Sermons, I. vll. 


6. In taw: (a) The quality of being conditional 
on something else. See dependent, 6. (ft) Pen- 
dency ; the condition of awaiting determina- 
tion. 

My father is to advance me a snm to meet, as I have 
alleged, engagements contracted during tlio dependence of 
the late negotiation. Shelley, In Dowden, TI. a 


4. That which is subordinate to and dependent 
upon something else : especially, a territory sub- 
ject to the control of a power of which it does 
not form an integral part; a dependent state or 
colony: as, the sun and its dependencies} the 
dependencies of Great Britain. 

wrtance of thi 
dependeneiee. 

Uinton, Eng. Radical Leaders, p. 42. 

The great dcpeiufcney of India, with ita two hundred 
millions of people. Contemporary Sev., XLIX. 763. 

Bf. The subject or cause of a quarrel, when 
duels were in vogue; the affair depending. 

Your masters of dependeneiee, to take up 
A drunken brawl. Mattinyer. 

6. An out-building; in the plural, offices; minor 
buildings adjoining or adj^ent to a principal 
structure: as, the hotel and its dejtendencies. 

It was the Indian way to call the place a fort where the 
palace and all it* dependeneiee were aituated. 

UarjMcr e Map., LXXVI. 446. 
tegyn. Dependence. Dependency. These forms are now 
seldom used interchangeably, as they were formerly, de- 
pendence being employed almost exclnsively in abstract 
senses, and dependency In concrete ones, or for things or 
tacts Instead of relations or states. 

dependent (de-pen'dent), a. and n. [Formerly 
and sometimes still spelled dependant (see note 
below) ; < OF. dependant^, dipendant a= 8p. 
dependente, depenaiente = Vg.lt. dependente, de- 
pendent, < L. dcpenden{U)8, ppr. of dmen^re, 
hang upon, depend: seeo^nd.] L «* 1. Hang- 
ing down; pendent: as, a dependetit loot. 

The whole furrs in the ta!!* were dependent. Peaeham. 

2. Subordinate; subject to, under the control 
of, or needing aid from some extraneous source : 
as, the dependent condition of childhood; all 
men are largely dependent upon one another. 

Who for a poor snpport herself reslini’d 
To the base toll of a dependent mind. 

Crofciw, Works, IV. 176. 

England, long dependent and degraded, was again a pow. 
er of the first rank. Macaulay. 

This country Is Independent In government, but totally 
dependent In manners, which are tlie basis of coverameut. 

AT. Webeter, In Scudder, p. 168. 

3. Contingent: resultant; derived from as a 
source; related to some ground or conation: 
as, an effect may be dependent on some unknown 
cause. — 4. Belative: as, dmendent beautv 
(which see, under beauty).— 6. In law, oond(- 
tioned on something else : as, the covenant of 


depeadingt (df-peu^dlng), «I. [Verbal n. of (to* 
pend, V.} Suspense ; anxious uncertainty. 

Delay is bad, doubt worse, dependina worst. 

S. Jtmson, To W. Eoe. 
dependingly (df-pen'ding-li), ado. In a de- 
pendent or submissive maimer. 

If thou givest me this day supplies beyond the expense 
of this day, I will use It thankfully ; and, nevertheless, 
dependinaly; for I win renew my petltiou for my aally 
bread stW. Hale, On the I^'s jhrt^er. 

depeople (d§-pS'pl), «. t. : pret. and 
pled, ppr. depeopling. [< OP. depeu^ , 
pier, also d^peupler, F. dipeuvler (see dispeo- 
ple), < ML. depopulare, depopulate : see depop- 
ulate.} To depopulate ; dispeople. [Bare.} 
AUeyes 

Must see Achilles in first sight depeofilng enemies. 

Chapman, Iliad, lx. 

deperditt (dfi-p6r'dit), n. K L. deperditwt, pp. 
of depordere (5 OP. diperdre), destroy, lose, < m 
+ perdere, lose : see perdition.} That which is 
lost or destroyed. 

No reason can be given why. If these deperditt ever ex- 
isted, Uiuy have now disappeared. 

Paley, Nat TheoL, v. 1 4. 
deperditeljrt (dS-pftr'dit-UL adv. [< *deperd%te, 
aoj. (see deperdit, n. ), + -ly^.} In the manner of 
one ruined ; desperately. 


deperditlont (dep-ftr-dish' 

dition s= Pr. deperi 


i), n. [= P. diper- 
= Sp. Pg. desperdieto as 
if *d^erditio(n-)i< de- 


the purchaser of land to pay for it is usually 
so expressed in the contract of purchase as to 
be dependent on performance of the vendor's 


covenant to convey. Such covenants are usu- 
ally mutually depmdenf.— Dependant covenant, 
ens. etc. See the noune. 

n. n. 1. One who draends on or looks to 
another for sup^rt or fevor; a retainer: as, 
the prince was followed by a numerous train of 
dependents. 

Can yon love me? I am an heir, sweet lady. 
However I appear a poor dependant. 

Fletcher (and anotAer), Elder Brother, ilL 6. 

He lives in the family rather as a relation than a de- 
pendant. Addieon, Sir Roger at Homo. 


eperdioio 

It. deperdisione, (. L, as ix arawunwiv*-;, \ 
perdere, destroy, lose: see deperdit.] Loss; 
waste; destruction; ruin. Bee perdition. 

Tlie old [liodyl by continual Deperdition and tnseniible 
Transpirations evaporating still out of us, and giving Way 
to fresh. Howell, Letters, 1. 1. 8i. 

depersoxialiEe (de-p^r'spn-^-iz), v. t . ; pret. and 
pp. depersonalized, ppr. dop^sonalizing. [< de- 
priv. + personal + -ize.} To regard as not indi- 
vidually personal ; remove the idea of person- 
ality or of individuality fron^ as by ascribing 
a work, like tho Iliad or the Odyssey, to many 
writers or authors, instead of to one writer or 
author. Also spelled depersonalise. 

Modem democracy, whatever political form it may m- 
sumo, . . . will have to gi-ouiitt Its doctrine of huinsii 
right, not upon theories which depereonaliee man, but 


depertlblet (df-pAr'ti-bl), a. [For departable, 
q. v., partly accommodated to L. disperttre, tho 
more common form of dispartire, the orig, of 
ME. departen, deperten, E. mpart: see depart.} 
Divisible; separable; diffusible. 

It may be, also, that some bodies have a kinde of len- 
tour, and more depertible iiaturo tlian others, as we tee it 
evident In colouration. Saean, Nat. Hist., 1 867. 

dephal (dep'hal), w. [The Bengali name.] Ar- 
tooarpus Lakooeha, an Indian tree, of the samo 
genus as the breadfruit and jack, and cidti- 
vated for its fruit, which is of the size of an 
orange. The juice is used for bird-lime. 
depluegm(de-flem'), v.t. [ssF.d^/IegtnerKSp. 
deajlemar = Pg. desfleimar, deflegmar a It. de- 
Jlemmare, < NL. d^hlegmare or disphlegmare, 
< h. de- oT dis- priv. + phlegma, phlegm: see 
phlegm.} To deprive of or clear from phlegm; 
dehydrate; desiccate; dephlegmate. 

We have sometime* taken spirit of sslt, snd carefully 
dephlr.gmed It. Boyle. 

depMegmate (ds-fieg'm&t), v. t.; pret. and pp. 


dmhUgmated, ppr. dephlegmating," [< 1^. fi 
phlegmatua, pp. of d^hlegmare, dephlegm, de- 
ijrdrate: see depMegm.} To deprive of suner- 
tion or distilla- 


An action Is said to be in dependence from the moment 
of citation till the final decision of tho House of lords. 

BeU. 

Moral dopendenoo, the relation of the will to the moral 
law.sSyn. Dependence, Dependency. See dependency. 

dependency (^f-pen'den-si), n . ; pi. dependen- 
cies (-siz). [Formerly'also aepmaanoy ; an ex- 
tennon of dependence. See -ence, -enoy.} 1. 
Same as deptmdenee. 


2. That which depends on something else ; a 
consequence ; a corollary. 

The parliament of 1 H. IV. o. S, 4. repealed this parlia- 
ment of 21 R. II. with all its clroamstances and dmen- 
detUt. Prynne, Treachery and Disloyalty of Papists, f. 88. 
(As the spelling of; this class of words depends solely upon 
whether they happen to be regarded as derived directly 
from the French or directly from the Latin, and a* usage I* 
divided, there is no good reason for insisting upon s dis- 
tlnctloa in spelling between the noim and the adjective, 
a* is done by many, the former being spelled dependant 
and the latter dependent.) 

depandently (df-peu'dgnt-li), adv. In a de- 
pendent manner. 

dapender (df-pen'dto), ti. One who depends ; 
a dependent, 


abundant water, as by evaporation or d 
tion; rectify: said of spirit or acids. 

We depAfepmated some by more frequent . . . reotifloa* 
tlons. Boyle, Works, I. 829. 

dephlegmation (dfi-fl^-mft'shqn), ». [a F. 
dejlegmadon = Sp. desfiemacion = Pg. d^flegma- 
^ = It. deflemmagione, < NL. *dephlegmatio{n-), 

d^^legm!^ see J^M^mat^ op^i^on 
of separating water from rouits and aeids by 
evaporation or repeated distillation; concen- 
tration. 

In divers osses It is Hot enongh to separate the aqneona 
parts by dephteymation. Boyle. 

depUegmator (dfi-fleg'mfi-tqr), n. A condens- 
ing apparatus for stills, consisting sometimes 
of oroad sheets of tinned copper soldered to- 
gether so as to leave narrow spaoes between 
them, the liquid flowing suocessively Irom one 
space to the next, and sometimes of a worm or 
oontinnous pipe in large ooils. 



ll>^ri),a. andit. [aF.d^ 
Pg. It. d^torio, < L. M if 
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de miii gi M ffiiay (dMem"ed.ae«X n. [< fy. denilato. 

p^m«d^. otdtph^, + -^.] The state ««a<o»re W8p.‘'p£ __ 

ot being fteed from phlegm or watery matter, ^de^latoritu, < declare, deprive of hair: see 
^ moportlon betwUt the corailioe ioiuMon ond the deflate.! L o. i^viiur the property of remor* 

hoyte, Work*, 1. 442. , U»ey dtpOatory, and, It maoeratod 

n. ».: pi. 4fop,tetoW«y (-ris). Anapplica- 


+ pHoore, fold: see plait. Cf. deploy.} 
folding, untwisting, or nnplaiting. . 

sTi'i-ti), n. 


empioyea to remove superfluous 
a a a. . . a hunum skin, as calx sulphurata. 

Aw W6 not suthorlsod to concluds that water it com* tho # *». a* jt 4 ^ 

poaed ol air and phlogtoton depriv^ of of the dtpOatory wen loon mn. 

^ of their la^t , . . heatT uopnvea oi j, Gumer. 

J. Wolf, Philo*. Tranaaettona (1784X p. S 82 . ^bl^UoiUt (dep'i-lus), a. [< L. without rediwi ’ 


aold.' see -Mlifp.j Doplorableness. 

Speoloua argument* of the deptoraltilUy of war in mn- 
eraL I'intM (LondoiiX dan. 18, llfie. 

deplorable (d^pldr Vbl), a. [ss F. dSplorablo 
= Sp. deplorable = Pg. deploravel ss It. aeplora- 
bile, < L. as if ^deplorabiUe, < deplorare, deplore ; 
see deplore. 1 1 . That may or must be deplored 
or lamented; lamentable; that demands or 
causes lamentation; hence, sad; calamitous; 
grievous ; miserable ; wretched : as, a deplorable 
calamity. 


L depilouBt (den'idus), a. [< L. 

dephloglBtioatlon (dS-fl^jis-ti-ka'shon), n. A ^ ^ Without hair 

term applied by the older chemists to oert“*" 


Lord Clarendon, Great Hebe 


.i certain 

, , nioh they imagined phlogiston, “"b““lj**ldnd of Itaard, a quadruped corticated 

‘"*•““•““1', to b. “<■ “»■ in. R 

dewoimbtn^tiott (dS-fos^ter-i-za'shon), «. depla^te (dep'la-nit), a. t< Id.. dqptenoftM, 
[< dephoephoriee + -.aflon.] m act or process PP' o' make level, < rfe, down, + pte- 
of depriving of or freeing from phosphorus. ware, level, < pUnua, level: see plane.'] lUat- 
dephOBphoi^ (dS-fos'ffir-iz), t’. f.; prot. and toned or expanded; made level: sameasc^lo- 

‘ttS»ph£4r5«,(dnoU;no,.^ [L.,f,«n.cron...,.,, 
phorus ; eliminate phosphorus from : as, to de- ^ 

phoaphorize iron. 


S. Pitiable; contemptible: na, deplorable -naa.- 
sense; deplorable stupidity. ogyn. 1. Ptatreaains, 
diamal, mournful, melancholy, regrettable. 

deplorableneas (d^plor Vbl-nes), n. The state 
of being deplorable; misery; 1 ’ ’ 


miserable state. 


; wretchedness; a 


plane : see plane, plain. TSie phrase piano 
® plotto was used by the Romans with ref- 


The problem of dephoephonting iron ores la one of ... 

importance, aa the moat extenilve depoiiU are nearly au * x - j x , 

contaminated with thia impurity. Ure, Piet., IV. 460 . oronco to judgments in cases so evident that 
the judgment could be delivered by the pretor 


depict (da-plkt'), V.t. [< ME. “depicten ^onlv as x ® Judgment couia oe aeiivered by the pretor 

a pp, de%), < V. doctor, d$ct,^ L depic ®^e?d“n( “ • ' * 


, , ^ fammotuty Worka, iV. 680. 

, bench; de, from; piano, abl. of deplorably (dfi-pldr'ft-bll), adv. In a manner 

pMnum, a level, plane, ne^. of^planus, level, to be deplored; lamentably; miserably: as, 
„ - I rm.. j manners are eioploroWy corrupt. 

Metaphyaiclana conalder it deplorably 
cept the appearancB of thinga for rcalitiea. 

&. U. Lewee, i:>roba of Life and 12 


or.; M, to . Uoo OB . rtiiold. ^.^ [= f.XtoK'fi 

iJS^d L\ertuTM f dcplantero, take off a shoot or t^, set ili the 
Folitioai Poem*, etc. (eS. Fumlvall), p. 28. ?™und, < de, away, •¥plantare, plant, < planta, 
Hlaannea are fairly dcplcicd In hU chamber. a plant : seep tonf.] To removeplants from, as 

•^-■"Mihlre. abed; transplant, as at— ‘ 


a tree. 


replants 

[Rare.] 


The oowarda of Lacedemon depicted upon their ahiclda (de-plan-tft 'shon), ». [=s F. 

.. — X x™..... v„... XU ’•“-laglne. der.ray/or. (mlantatwn; na deplant + -ation.] The 


'he act 


tvHer, Worthies, Cambridgeshire. 

— cedemon depicted upon their shields ,, , 

the moat terrible beasU they could imagine. Jer, Taylor. . e - 


wSyiL To delineate, sketch, set forth, 
depictor (d§-pik't6r), ». [< d^ief + -«ri.] One 
who depicts or portrays. 

The sculptor Oanova, an accurate depicter of a certain 
low speoies of nature. Caroline Poa, Journal, p. 76. 
depiction (dd-pik'sbgn), n. [=: OF. depiction, < 
LL. depioHo{n-), < L. ductus, pp. of d^ngere, 
depict: see dej^t.] The act of depicting or 
portraying. 


mpty, < de- priv. +plere, fill, related to plenue, 
lull, = 'E.full: see ^ll, plenty, etc. Ct. com- 
plete. replete,] 1. To empty, reduce, or ex- 
hanst by drawing away, as the strength, vital 


loy Rev. 

Aa a depleting outlet therefore, of the river, the bayou 
Kanchao la utterly fnsfgnitloant 

Oov. Rep. on MieneHppi River, 1881 (ed. 1876), p. 421. 


Mind, 11. 305. 

deploratef (df-pl5'r&t), a. [< L. deploratns, pp. 
of deplorare, deplore: see deplore.] Lament- 
able; hopeless. 

The case la then most deplorate when reward goes over 
to the wrong side. Sir R. L'Mttrange. 

deplorationt (dep-l^ra'shon), n. [s= P. d6plora- 
tion s Pg. deplora^ = It. deplorazione, < L. 
dmloratio(n-),<. deplorare, deplore : see deplore.'] 
The act of lamenting; a lamentation. 

He will leave to tliuse her bcneAclariei the farther search 
of this argument and deptoralion ot her fortune. 

Speed, Henry VII., IX, xx. | id. 

deplore (df^plSr'). V. ; pret. and pp. deplored, 
ppr. deploring. OF. dcpleurer, deplourer, 
F. dSplorer bs Sp. Pg. deplorar = It. deplorare, 
< L. deplorare, lament over, bewail, < de- + 

S lorare, wall, weep aloud : origin uncertain. 

f. implore.] I. trane. 1. To lament; bewail; 
mourn ; feel or express deep and poignant grief 
for or in regard to. 

But If Arcite thu* dejdore 
Uia snlTeiinga, Palamon yet auffera more. 

Dryden, I’lil. and Arc., L 44a 
I leam'd at last suhmlision to my lot, 

But, though I less de;^or’d^ee^ ne^er forgot 


tP^ur (* vucc, jio OI lurrov, 

Cowpefy My Mother b PioturOe 


{Jentury, March, 1888. 

.te of oultivation, and . , , . 


I. ready 

for word and scene. Nineteenth Century, March, 1888. 

We must leave out of account that ! 
depiction, aa Just instanced, because I 

longs to a much more advanced state 

leads the way to the Invention not of speech, hot of the 
analogous and auxiliary art of writing. 

frAiincp, Encyo. Brit. XVIII. 707. Jigthora. 

dflpictWfl (df-pik_fcfl^ V, <.; TO«t. and pp. de- DouWeday attempted to demonstrate that . . 
pictured, ppr. depicturing. [< de- + picture, af- puthone state u favorable to fertiuty. 
ierdeplof.] To portray ; paint ; picture. Pop. 


'e than enough U 


. . the vital energies by suitable means, and to 
vascular system at tho same time. 

Copland, Diet Pract Med., art Apoplexy. 

deplethoric (de-pleth'^rik), d. [< de- priv. + 
plethoric.] Characterized by an absence of 


Set. Mo., xxn. S». 


Iding, Journey from thia World to the Next 
Anacreon depicture* In glowing colour* the uninter* 


depletion (df-plS'shon), n. [3= F. d4plStion 
Sp. deplecton, < L. as if *depletio{n-), < dcplere, 
pn. depletna, empty: see delete,] 1. The act 
of emptying, reducing, or exhausting; as, the 
depletion of the national resources. Speoifionlly 
—2, In med., the act of relieving congostiou 
or plethora by any remedial means, as blood- 
letting, pur^g. sweating, vomiting, etc.; also, 
general reduction of fullness, as by absti- 


Donovan, Insect* 

By painting aalntshlp 1 dmvicture aln. 

Beside tlie pearl, I prove now black the jet 

' Browning, Ring and Book, II. 162. 

depilate (dep'i-lit), v. t . ; pret. and pp. depi- 
lated, ppr. depilaUng. K L. depilatut, pp. of 
depilare (> P. d&piW an ft. depmr sa It. oepe- 

Tim treatment tin tinea aycoets] consists In shaving nroduoins denletion ® ^ ’ 

every second or third dav. toMther with the extraction of P*WUOing aepieuon. 

Depietive treatment Is contraindioated. 

Wanirop, Bleeding. 

, (dep-i-lft'sbon), n. [aa P. dipOaHon H. n. That which depletes ; speoifloally, any 

a ft. depO^ m, Pg. depilaeO} « It. depila- medical agent of depletion. 
aione, < L. os it *deptlaHo^), ( depilare, deprive She had been exhausted by depUtive*. 
of hair: see depHafe.] The act or process of Wanfrop, Bleeding, 

removing halrlrom the skin or from a hide; depletory (df-ple'td-riV a. [< delete + -ory.l 
loss of hair. Tending to dimlete; depletive, 

delator (dep'i-lt-tfir), a. An instrument for depllcafion (dep-li-ki'shQn), ». [< ML. as if 
puUngoxrt hairs. *^K<)a«o(«i-), (dspttoore, unfold, < L. d». priv. 


n enough to n 

Gladstone, Might ot Right. 
2t. To despair of ; regard or give up as des- 
perate. 

The physicians do make a kind of scruple and religion 
o stay with the patient after the disease Is deplored. 

Bacon, Advancement ot Learning, 11. 

In short, he Is an animal of a moat deplored, underatand. 
jiig, without reading and converaation. 

Dryden, ftof. to Notes on Empress of Morocco. 
A true Poetick State wa had deplofd. • 

Congreve, To Ljrd EalUax. 
8t. To tell of sympathetically. 

, Never more 

Will I my master s tears to yon deplore. 

Shot., T. K, IIL L 

=Syn 1. To bemoan, grieve for. sorrow over. 

n, intrana. To utter lamentations ; lament ; 
moan. [Rare.] 

AU Nature mourns ; the Floods and Rock* deplore. 

Congreve, Doatli of Queen Mary. 
Twaa when the sea was roaring 
With hollow blasts of wind, 

A damsel lay deploring. 

All on a rook reeling. 

Goy, The What d’ye Call ’t, U. 8. 
deploxedlyt (d^plor'ed-m, adv. In a deplored 
way; lamentaDlr. Jer. Taylor. 
demoredneBSt (df-pl6r'ed-nes), n. The state 
of being deplored ; deplorableness. 

But for thee, O blessed Jesii, so ardent was thy love to 
us that It was not in the power of our extreme misery to 
abate It: yea, so ss that the deploredne* ot our condition 
did but hlghten tliat holy flame. 

Bp. HaU, A PatheUcal Meditation, 1 2. 
dsplorer (df-pl6r'6r), n. One who deplores or 
deeply laments ; a deep mourner. 

Not to be a n 


ndJM^ 



detfoirW$-ploi')> [< F. dSployer, unroll, un- 
fold, < Or. deaployer, earlier deapleier, dimteiar, 
> ME. dimlayen, E. display, which is tnus a 
doublet of deploy : see display, and cf, depli- 
cation.] I. trans. Milit,, to expand: display; 
extend in a line of small depth, as a division or 
a battalion which bos been previously formed 
in one or more columns. 

Carr'B divlitlon wm deployed on our right, Lawler's bri- 
gade fni'ining hU extreme right and reaching through 
these woods to the river above. 

U. S. Orant, Personal Memoirs, I. 624. 
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What baains, most capacious of thalr kind, 
Snolosa her, while the obedient element 
Luts or depones Its burthen. Set 

2f . To lay down as a pledge ; wager. 

On this I would depone 
As much ss any cause I've known. 


3. To testify; state in a deposition. 


d«p<VQl6tor (dd-pop'A-li-tffr), n. [aw F. 

f ulatear m Sp. depcimlador m It. de|M|Mdatdp«, < 
. dtpoptdalor, a plunderer, nutrauder, < dmo- 
pulari, plunder: see depopulate.} One who 40 - 
populates. 

Our puny depopulatore allege for their doings the king's 
and country's good. Fuller, Holy State, p. 287. 

deponeth, that he*entered himself there- depOft (df-port'), V. t, [< OP. porter, bew, 
M3r m coHierence with ^ur. suffcr, bamshs r©fls oease, desist^ forbear^ Fe dS* 

state Trial*, Oeorge Sprot, an. 1808. porter s; Pr. Sp. Pg. deportar ss It. diportare ss 
H. intrans. In Scots and old Eng. law, to give deporteren ss G. deportiren ss Dsn. deportere 
U. intrans. Milit., to open out; extend; move testimony ; ^ar witness; domse. b S®*’ 

so as to form a more extended front or line : ns, deponent (dS-jm^iient), a. and «. [< L. depo- acquire, carry off, ^nlsh, ML. also bear, suffer, 
the regiment deployed to the right ppr. of deponere, lay aside (LL. depo- favor, forbear, < de, away, + portare, carry: 

1 . u n^Kt-)s, adj., also as a noun (sc. verbum), a Bee ports, and cf. apport, comport, export, im- 
or unfiiUs iueiff So M^ufspiarita fronr verb that ‘ lays aside ' its proper passive sense ; Port, report, tratisport, and see esp. disport.} 

/A& re j 1 1 tr. Gr. oTTodfmdf : see apof/ic«ts), ML. also tes- i. To transport or carry off; carry away, or 

v*] -Mjftf., the tify: see depone.} I. a. Laying down.- sepo. from one country to another; specifically, to 
expansion or opening out of a ^dy of troops nent verb, in Latin nram.. a veib which has a passim transport forcibly, as to a penal colony or a 
previously compacted into a column, so as to form with an active signlAcatlon, aa loqui, to apeak : ao place of exile 
present a more extended front. hecauae auch vcrlia wow regarded as having laid ^ 

dHployment (df-ploi'mgnt), «. [< F. ddploie. *» form and a pa«iive 

n. n. I . In TMtin gram., a deponent verb.- 
MS r/ s/tt i x. deposos or makes a deposition, 

a^lnmatO (de-pl5 m&t), a. [< ml. dcplumatus, especially under oath ; one who makes an a£B- 
-I. ot deplumare, pluck of feathers: see de- davit; one who gives writt 


The only aure way of brlnghig about a healthy relation 
between the two couiitrloa [Giiglaud and America] la for 
EnglUbniuii to clear their minda of the tiotiou that we are 


Lowell, Study Windows, p. 81. 


irC l»l»™:wia.rede:dvo 


(hors; denudated. 
deplumation (de-pli>-ma'shqu), n. [< 
piuiiuiHo^n-), < deplumare, pluck of i 


^ any other purpose. Abbreviated dpt, 

ML. de- jjg „i„orved how the teatimony of the other deponent* 

N uvjnamurc, piuca oi foathers: conftrnied that of Houseman. Buiiwr, Eugene Ar^vi. 6. 0“ore a prince. 

deplume.] 1. In ornff/i., the stripping - ” ..u...,. 

falling off of plumes or feathers; molting. 


pronoun. 

ambassador deport himeelf in the most graceful 
■ ' Pope. 


'' dopopulacyt (de-pop' fi-la-sl), ». [< depopulate : 
see -acy.] Depopulation. 

Mars answered : O Jove, neither the nor I, 

With both our aids, can keep depopulaey 

9. In pathol., an affection of tho eyelids in *’*■“« “tf the tfogs. 

which the eyelashes drop out. Chapman, tr. of 

daplume (de-plam'), «. ; pret. and pp. de- depopularlae (de-pop'u-la^riz), r. f. ; pret. and , — 

jHumed, ppr. aeplumtttg, [< ME. doplunten = F. PP* depopularise^ ppr. a^opularizing, [ss F. ^ = Jtuton, 

Mplumer = Sp. Pg. desplumar ss It. apiumare, (mopulariser = J^. depopularisar; aa do- nriv. deportation (dS-pfir-ti'shon), n. [< P. d^por- 

< ML. deplumare, pluck of feathers, < L. de, "*■ populartj:e.} To render unpopular, fl'esu _ o.. •'nJ j ra 

off, + plumare, cover with feathers, < pluma, a minster Rev. [Bare.J 


^ouminy, King and Book, II. 212. 
doportf (de-port'), n. [< OF. deport, depport, 
uni on me nogs. f*> deportment: from the verb.] 

Chapman, tr. of Homer's Batrochomyomschia. I^®Portment ; mien. 

But Delia's self 


^a.v. auvuff n, jt. ae^ 

n eat^ tation =: Sp. aeportacion ssVg. deportafSo = It. 
deportasione ss D. deportatie ss G. Dan. Sw. de- 


feather, plume: see plume.} To strip or pluck dopopnlato (d§-pop ^-lat), t'.; pret. and pp. portation, < L. deportaUo(n-), a carrying awav. 
the feathers from ; deprivo of plumage ; luuck. ^populated^ j^pr. dep^uionna re T. j . 

And twles a yore deplumed may that [geeae] be. ^ ° ” "•'"*'** " 

Palladitu, UuslKUidrle (E. E. T. 8.), p. 28. 

Fortune and Time fettered at their feet with ailaman- 
tine chain., their wlnga deplurard foratarting from them. 

If. Joneon, Ixivn'a Welcome at Bolsover. 

dopolarlzation (dfi-psni^ri-z&'shoa), n. 


, J - J jxr depopu^Ung. [< L. depopv^ < deportare, carry away: see deport,} A car- 
IrtfuA, pp. of depoptmri, ML. also depopulare {> rying away; a removing from one country to 
It. depopulare s^Bp. *depoputar^deaj>obJar = anothjar, or to a distant place ; transportation; 


ti sis’; 


Pg. deponularss Pr. depopular ss OP. depopuler, 
d^popuier, deapopukr, also depeupler, depopler, 
deepeupler, F, d^eupler, > E. depctmle, dispeo- 
ple), lay waste, ravage, plunder, ML. also de- 
prive of people, dispeople, < de- + populari, 

T«,. X._ 


polanty O* auuiuviuk vuo ououvb ui puittnzatione « 

SpocIflcJly — (rt) In opticM, the change In tho direction of 
the plane of polAmatlon. at by a section of a crystal, to multltuae 

that the polarised ray before arwsted can paas through the •*='-' 

analyier. (6) In elect., the removal ot the polarising film 
of gaa from tho negative plate of a volulc celL (c) In 
maanetUm, the deatrnctlon ot magnetic polarity la a iiiaaa 
of Iron or ateel. See polarixaliun. Also spelled depolari- 


specifically, forcible transportation, especially 
to a penal colony. 

Tlie wings seemed to bo like the wings of a stork ; an- 
other expression of that sudden tranamigration and de- 
portation, D. Stokee, Twelve Minor I'rophets, p. 407. 

In tlielr (the Jews'] deportation*, they had often the 


people, and ex- favour of tlicir cominerore. 


dapolitrlze (dfi-po'la-rlz), V. t . ; pret. and pp. 
depolarized, ppr. depolarizing. [= F. ddpoQx- 
riser ss It. depolarizzare ; as de- priv, + polar- 
ize.} To deprive of polarity ; remove tho ef- 
fects of polarity from, (a) In optic*, t« came to rc- 
appear, as a puiarlaed ray before arrested by tlie analyser. 

(6) To destroy that polarity in (metallic electrodes Im- . , . , 

meraed In an clectrolytie snbetance, or the metal plates Pf^ve 01 inhabita , , , , 

of a battery) which results from tlie passage of a current, by death or by expulsion; dispeople; reduce 
md opposes and^weakens tlie current to which It is due. the population of. 

g K d,prt„ oI Al«. dn- M.n,Ln. .dd rtUp. up™ Ito .« «».t. rt !«. 

depolarizes ; specifically, in elect., a substance Grim death in dittewnt sii.n« 

used in a batteiy-cell for the piipose of pre- .. 

venting polarizauon. Depolarizers usually act by 
entering Into combination wltli the gases liberated, and j, %ncran» 
thus preventing their accumulating on tlie battery-plates i 

and giving rise to |>olarizatlon. Also spelled depolarUer, OOSOlCtO.J 
depolish (dfi-pol'ish), V. t. [< de- priv. -I- pol- 
ish, after P. ddpolir ss Pg. depolir, depolish.] 

To destroy the polish of; remove the glaze /j* i- 4 .x „ r/ t j ' i 

from ; dull. depopulate (dS-pop'u-lat), a. [< L. depopula- 

The surface should now appear «.mewh.t depolUhed. ^populated. (Rare.] 

*1 H 1.4 IAS !'■ b ■ Diet., U. 039. Files, as once lSfore®rUewr^ 

OepoUSIUIlg (d6-pol ish-ing), n. The process O'er thine Isles depoi^t*. 

of removing polish or glaze ; specifically, in ox-n— 


prop, to spread or pour out in a ^P* ^tterbury, Sermons, HI. v. 

over a region,” or “ to fill with (hos- Emancipation (of the slaves], even without deportation, 

le,” or otherwise, in the comp, de- prvlj»>>ly enhance the wages of white lalior. 

pouuutri; ML. depopulare, with de- priv., ‘de- ^ »• s*»' 

pnve of people or inhabitants,’ this sense be- OUPOItatprt (d§ por-ta-tpr), n. [L. as if “depor- 
mg involved in tho Bom. and E. words (of. also 7* deport : see deport,} One who 

depeople and dispeople). But the uses of the L. deports or transports. Davies, 
populari throw doubt on the assumed original P'}P' d»y». hath bred n 


connection with populus, people, and the word • • ' »PP''««“rs. eu- 

J- V ’r. y i, r>f jmo/i depopulators, deporfofors, depravatori. 

* vl: • ^ ^dame. Works, II. 481. 


great nnmiier of these fleld-hriei 

is by some regarSed as a 

[<OP. deportc- 

if spolium, spolf : see 'spoil.} 1. transit To'de- f : rt^P^fmenf a. It. atportamento, < ML. 

irive of inWoltimts, wholly or in part, whether ®’® j d^ortomenfum, < L. aepwtare, deport: 

... J At. 1.. .. . RAAIlSnorr.l Pai-l>ia.cro nKVkAii«in» In 


Depopulates the nations ; thousands fall 


Hit vlctima 
n. intrans. To become d 


—o deportment (d«-p6rt'menx 

To ue- ddportement as It. at%ortamento, < ML. 

- if *dtportatnentum, < L. aeportare, deport: 

e deport.} Carriage or bearing in intercourse ; 
manner of acting toward or before others; be- 
havior; demeanor; conduct; management. 
What's a flne person, or a beauteous face. 

Unless deportment gives them decent grace? 

CAureAtii, The Rosciad. 
This produced such a change in his whole deportment. 


Fhilipe. that hU neighbours took him to be a new man, and were 
disneonled. fRare '■•"■*ed at his conversion from prodigious profsneness to 
^ *• * moral and religious life. Southey, Bunyan, p. 16. 


This is not the place to enter Into an inquiry whetlier 
the country be d^opulatinn or not. 

&o(<l*mi(A,DeB.ytl.,Ded. 


At these primitive tea-parties the utmost propriety and 
dignity ot deportment prevailed. 

Jroing, Knickerbocker, p. 170. 
■Byn. Carriage, Conduct, etc. Bee behavior. 
daporturet (df-p6r't§r), n. [< dtport 4* -ure.} 
Deportment. Speed. 

deposabla (df-pfi'z^bl), a. [= F. ddpoaable; 

M depose + -able.} Capable of being deposed 

Shelley, Written among the Enganean Btlla or deprived of office. 


ceram., a pr^ess whereby the glaze on ware is depopulation (d«-pop-fl-l&'sh()n),ii. [ssP.d^io- deposalt (d?-p«'zal), n. [< depose + -al.] The 
removed. Ware with tho resulting dull surface pulatim ss Sp. depopwMskm ss Pg. aepopula^ act of deposing or divesting 


is called ivory porcelain. It corresponds to the 
deglazing of glass. 

depone (df-pon'l, e. ; pret. and pp. deponed, 
npr. deponing, [aa Sp. deponer = Pg. depor ss 
It. deporre, aiporro = D. deponeren ss G. depo- 



— r- —A -at o- -y-i* — y-'" *- w ol office. 

= It. depopulaei^, < L. ^popu^HoQl-), a lay- The abort interval between the depotal and death of 
mg WMte, plunderi^, < dep^t^ri, lay waste : princes is become provsrbial. Few, James II., p. U. 

A- .. . - .A . X , deposed, 

depoMM, lay aside, de- 


niren ss Dan. deponere ss Sw. deponera, < L, de- itants. S^oier t- 


ponere, pp. depositua, lay down or aside, give 
in charge, intrust, ML. also testify. < de. down. 


lue, aiBu incrusL < OF. dtposer, F. 
OBp. deposar), lay down, d^siL 




pmf impoa^Q^ 1. iron#. 1. Tolagrdown: let 
depont. [Obsolete or srehaio.] 

Teke levM green ynongh of Citur tree, , . . 

And Into ninet that yit not fervent be 
DeyoM, and cloae or faste It cloaed ee. 

PaUaMut, Huibondrie (E. E. T. B.). P> !08. 
1 pray thee depou 

Some amall piece of Oliver ; it ohall be no looa. 

B, Jotuon, Olpoleo Metamorphooed. 
The long-endnrlng feme in time will all 
Die and dtpou their duet upon the wall. 

Crabbe, Worka, 11. 24. 

8t. To lay aside. 

Ood hath dqwMd hi» wrath towarda all mankind. 

Barrow, 

8t. To remove; eject; evict. 

We have anmmoned you hither, to dlapoeaeaa you of 
thoae plaoea and to <Upo*e you from tboae rooma, whereof 
indeed by virtue of our own grant, yet againat reaaon, 
you are poaaeaaed. Hooker, Eoclea. Polity, v. 81. 

4. To remove from office, especially from toy- 
alty, or from htsh executive, ecclesiastical, or 
judicial office; dethrone; divest of office: as, 
to depose a king or a bishop. 

Thua when the atate one Edward did depote, 

A greater Edward in hia room aroae. 

Dryden, Epiatlea, x„ To Congreve. 
The Jewi well know their power : ore Saul they ohoae, 
Ood waa their king, and Ood they durat depote, 

Dryden, Aba. and Aohit., 1. 418. 
They had depoeed one tyrant, only to make room for a 
thouaaiid. J. Adame, Worka, V. 4a 

6t. To take away; strip off (from one); divest 
(one of). 
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n. infraiM. To settle or be formed by deposi> 
tion ; descend and rest or become attached. 

When the atrata of the Cordllleraa were depoeitiitg, there 
were lalanda which even in the latitude of Northern Chile, 
where now all la irreclatmably deaert, aup]x>rted large 
coniferoua foreata. Darwin, OeoL Obaervatlona, ii. 400. 

When no more allver depoetu on the copper, the opera' 
tlon ia completed. Warlahop Reeeipte, lat ear., p, 108. 
dejMSit (df-poz'it), n. [Formerly deposite (in 
kfE. depost, < OF. depost, P. d6^t, > E. depot ) ; 
ae Sp. Pg. It. dqioaito, < L. dmontum (ML. 
also depostum), a thing laid aside or given in 
trust, nent. of denoaitua, pp. of depotiere, lay 
aside: see the verb.] 1, Thot whlon is laid or 
thrown down; matter laid down or lodged in 
a place, or settled by subsidence or precipita- 
tion, as from a fluid medium. 

Throwa the golden aanda, 

A rich depoeit, on the border landa. 

Cowper, Charity. 

Meanwhile the hours were each leaving their little de- 
poeit, and gradually forming the final reaaon for biactlon 
—namely, that action was too late. 

George BUot, Mtddlemarch, I. 378. 
Specifically— (a) In prof., any maM of material which has 
been thrown down from, or moved and gathered together 
by, water, or which has been separate,! from a solution 
by chemical agencies. Irregularity of form ia rather a 
oliaracterlstlc of a deposit; if Uie material l>e evenly ami 
uniformly distributed. It would more generally be termed 
a bed or layer. The products of volcanic agencies are 
rarely designated by the term depoeit. 

The moat cliaractoriatic distinction between tlie lacus- 
trine and marine deltaa conalata in the nature of the or- 
ganic remains which become Imbedded in their depotite. 


dapolitor 

The Liverpool bouse wua ttie authorlaed depoeitary ot 
Confederate funda in Europe. 

d. A Salty, moekade and Omiaera, p. 182. 

Tlie first apostles alone were the depotitariee ot the pure 
and perfect evangel. 

Swinburne, Fortnightly Eev., N. S., XLII. 170. 
2. In law, a bailee of personal property, to be 
kept by him for the bailor without recompense. 

dspositatet (df-poe'i-tfit), a. [< ML. deposita- 
tvs, pp. ; see dejyoait, v.] Deposited. 

A marble inscription . . . algnlMng that his coipae ia 
depoeUate within. Woodrow Correepondenee, 111. 80. 

depositation (df-poz-i-t&'shgn), n. K ML. 
as if *dopositatio(n-), < depositare, depoAt: see 
deposit, p.] In Scots law, a contract by which 
something belonging to one person is intrusted 
to the gratuitous custody of another (called the 
depositary), to be redelivered on demand, a 
proper deponlation ia one where a special subject ia de- 
posited, to be restored without alteration. An improper 
depoeitation la one where money or other fungibles are de- 
noatted. to bo returned In kind. Also depoeit. 

depositinff-dock (d$-poz'i-ting-dok), n. See 

dock^. 

deposition (dep-p-gish'gn), n. [< OF. deposi- 
tion, F. deposition ss Sp. d^osicionssVg. d^osi- 
cdo = It. aepoaizionc, < LL. d(posiHo(n-), a lay- 
ing down, < L. deponere, pp. lay down, 

deposit: see deposit, depose, o^one.l 1. The 
act of depositing; a laying down ; lodgment or 
precipitation : as, the deposition of stones by a 
moving glacier, or of sediment by a river ; tho 
deposition of a metallic coating by galvanism. 


You out a glorious reign among the angels ; 

Do not depose yourself of one, and be 
Of tile other disinherited. Shirley, Tho Traitor, iii. 3. 
6. To testify to ; attest. 

To depose the yearly rent or valuation of landa. Baeon, 
1 am ready to depose, when I ihall be lawfully called, 
that no European did ever visit those countries before 
me. Swift, Oulliver'a Travels, Iv. 12, 


7. To examine on oath; take the deposition 

of. 

Depose him in the justice ot his cause. 

Shak., filch. II., 1. 3. 

n, intrans. 1. To bear witness. 

A man might reaaon with us all day long, without per- 
suading us that we slept through the day, or that we re- 
turned from a loiig journey, when our memory deposes 
otherwise. J. n. Ifeunnan, Parochial Sermons, i, 101. 
Specifically— 8. To give testimony on oath: 
especially, to give testimony which is embodied 
in writing in a deposition or an affidavit ; give 
answers to interrogatories intended as evidence 
in a court : as, he ^osed to the following facts ; 
the witness deposes and says that, etc. 

Twas be that made you to depose, Shak., 3 Hen. VI., i. 2. 
deposer (df-pd'z6r), n. 1. One who deposes 
or degrades from office. — 8. A deponent; a 
witness. 

depodt (d$-poz'it), V. (Formerly dmosite; < 
OF. depositer as Sp. Pg. depositor sa It. deposi- 
tare, dipositare, < ML. depositare, deposit, ireq. 
of deponere, pp. depositus, lay aside, deposit: 
see ihpone ana depose, and of. dejtosit, ».] 1. 
irans. 1. To lay down; place; put: as, a croc- 
odile deposits ner eggs in the sand ; soil de- 
posited by a river. 

On both sides of these apartments [oatacombs] are three 
stories ot holes, big enough to deposits the bodies In. 

PoeoM, Description of the East, I. 0. 

8. To layaway; lay in a place for preservation 
or safe-keeping; store: as, to deposit goods in 
a warehouse. 

Here might be the temple of Diana, a place of security, 
where Hannibal depoeiteatde vases of lead, as if they were 
full of money, and left carelessly In bis house some brass 
statues, wliich he filled with hls gold. < 

Poeoeke, Description of the East, II. 1. 233. 

Stow tells us diat, In his memory, great part of I«aden 
Ball waa appropriated to the purpose of painting and de- 
positing the pageants for the use of the city. 

Strutt, Sports and Pastimes, p. 26. 
8. To place for care or custody; lodge in trust; 
place: as. to deposit money in a bank; to de- 
posit bonds or goods with a creditor as securi ty. 

The people with whom Ood thought fit to depoeit these 
things for the benefit of the world. 

Clarke, Works, II. clxltt. 
4t. To lay or set aside ; get rid of. 

If what Is written prove usefull to you, to the iepotUing 
that which I cannot but deem an errour. 

Hammond, Works, I. 704. 

, It hM been often alleged, that the pasaioiia oan never 
be wholly d epu te d . Ooldm i th, Teste. 


(6) in mining, the most general term for an accnmulation, 
or ‘ ' occurrence," of ore, of whatever fonn or nature It may 
be ; but the word ore is generally added. (Bee ore-depotit.) 
Bv some authors the term deposit Is used as meaning a mode 
of occurrence ot ore supposed to be less pennanent In its 
cliaracter than a true vein. Thus, flat maases or sheeta 
would often be called deposits, especially it not exhibit- 
ing any ot the special characters of true or fissure veins. 
(See vein.) (e) The metallic coating precipitated by gal- 
vanic action from a chemical solution upon a ground or 
base, as the film of gold or silver on plated articles, or of 
copper on copper-faced typo, or the copper shell of an 
electrotype plate. 

8. Anything intrusted to the care of another; 
something pven into custody for safe-keeping ; 
speoiflcally, money lodged in a bank for safety 


deposit as her dear friends . . . would make us believe. 

Hammond, Works, II. 1. 677. 

I do not at all doubt that tho arrangement is in a cer- 
tain degree at haphazard, but it seems to mo that tliere 
must have been a meaning in the prominence given to 
Depotite in the Roman and Hindu law, and In the pniml- 
nenco assigned to Thefts in the law both of the Homans 
and of the Sallan Franka 

Maine, Early Igtw and Custom, p. 383. 
3. A plstCO where things are deposited ; a de- 
pository. [Bare.] — 4. The state or fact of be- 
ing deposited or stored in the care of another ; 
storage : as, to have money on deposit in a bank ; 
sate^osit. — 5. Apledgo: apawn; something 
given as security. Specifically — 6. In law: 
(a) A sum of money which one puts into the 
hands of another to secure the fulfilment of 
some agreement, or as a part payment in ad- 
vance. (b) A naked bailment of personal prop- 
erty, to he kept for the bailor without recom- 
pense, and to be returned when he shall require 
It. (c) In Scots law, same as depositation. — 7t. 
DeposiUou. 

I desire that this may not he looked upon as a full and 
finished character, but my solemn deposit of the truth, to 
tho best of my knowledge. Chesterfield, MiscellBiiios. 
Oertlfloats of deposit See csrti/cafs.— Contact do- 
poslt Bee oontoof.— OontlUno deposits, ill aeol., a 
term applied to those recent or alluvial strata which con- 
sist ot the marine banks, shoals, and islands entirely oum- 
Med of coral, and thence extended to the lower Pliocene 


but mnst keep specifically to be return^. 

depositary (dfi-poz'i-ta-ri), o. and n. [= F. 
d^p^taire ss Sp. Pg. It. depositario, < LL. de- 

« irius, only as a noun, one who receives a 
< L. depositum, a trust, deposit: see de- 
posit, n.] I. a. Of deposit; receiving deposits: 
said of hanks. 

No loss has resulted in this class of deposits for the past 
eighteen years, sithough a number of failures have taken 
place among the depoeitary banks. 

Bep, nf See, of Trtaeury, J886, p. 88. 

n. N.; pi. depositaries (-riz). 1. A person 
with whom anything is left or lodged In trust; 
one to whom a thing is oommitted for safe- 
keeping, or to be used for the benefit of the 
owner; a trustee; a guardian. Also depository. 


A benefactress to tlie convent, happening to die, was 
desirous of being buried in tlie cloister. . . . The society 
considered tho depoeitUm ot their benefactress among 
them as a very great honour. 

Ooldemith, Cyrlllo Pailovano. 

The sediment brought down from the land would only 
prevent the growth of the coral in the line of its depoei- 
lion. Darwin, Coral Reefs, p. 80. 


8. That which is deposited or placed ; a de- 
posit. (Bare.] — 8f. The act of laying down 
or brinpug to notice ; presentation. 


4. Declaration; assertion; speoiftoally, in law, 
testimony taken under interrogatories, written 
or oral, before an authorized officer, to be used 
as a substitute for the production of the witness 
in open court. The term is sometimes loosely used to 
include ntfidavits, which are ex-varte statements in writ- 
ing, sworn to, but not taken judicislly or quail-judictally, 
as are depositions strictly so called. In a deposition there 
may have l>een cross-examination ; in an affidavit, none. 
A deposition is evidence ; an affidavit may be evidence. 

If yon will examine the veracity of the fathers hy those 
circumstances usually cunalfiereil In depositions, you will 
find them strong on Uieir side. Sir K. Digby, 

6. In dvM and common law : (a) A deposit ; a 
naked bailment of goods, to be kept for the 
bailor without reward, and to be returned when 
he shall require it, or delivered according to 
the object or pnrpose of the original trust. 
Stoty, Bailments, iv. 41. (b) The wing so de- 
posited. — 6. The act of deposing a person from 
an office, or of depriving him of a dignity ; sne- 
ciflcally, the act of det&oning, or of removing 
from some important office or trust. 

After hls deposition by the council ot Lyons, the affairs 


7t. In surg. , the depression of the lens of the eye 
in the operation of couching. — 8. The burial 
of a saint’s body, or the act of transferring his 
remains or relics to a new resting-place or 
shrine; the festival oommemorating such buri- 
al or translation ; as, tho Depositiem of 8t. Mar- 
tin — Deposition firom the cross, the taking down ot 
Christ's body from the oroas, or the representation of that 
aotUiaworkofart.-8yn.4. TM«Mony,etc. Seeevfdsiwa. 


posit: in pathol., applied to inflammation of 
the corium when the effusion of lymph into that 
membrane gives rise to small, hard elevations 
or pimples on the surface, 
depositor (d§-poz'i-tpr), w. [an F. dipositeur, < 
LL. depositor, < L. dmonere, pp. depositus, de- 
posit : see deposit.'] One who makes a deposit ; 
specifically, one who deposits money in a bank. 

It is ordained by the sages of Hindustan that a deposi- 
tor shall carefully enquire into the character of bis in- 
tendsd depositary ; who, if he undertake to keep the goods, 
shall preserve them with care and attention. 

Sir IP. Jones, Law of Ballmenta. 



SkTlngi Bank!, where the (nialleit ranu ne pieced 
perfect letaty . . . and are paid ... the moment they a 
demanded by the dtpotUon. MeCuUoeh, Com. uk 


I do not tielleve there ever waa put upon record 

depravation of Man, and more deanicable frivolity of 
thought and atm in Womain than in tnenovela which pur- 
port to give the picture of Engllah fashionable life. 

Marff. PuUer, Woman in ISth Cent, p. 1S9. 

deprave (de-prav')f ; pret. and depraved, 
led^eiit for money lodeed with a PPr- depraving . , [< 1^. dopraven^ OF. depra- 


depository (df-poz'i-t^-ri), n. ; pi. deponitories 
(-rii). [< ML. "(lepoaitorium, a place of de- 
posit, < L. dcpositus, pi), of deponere, deposit.] 

1. A place where anything is lodged for safe- 
keeping: us, a warehouse is a depoeitory for 
goods. 

Itmavbosaid . . . that the Constitutional Monarch is 
only a deponitoi-u of power, as an armory is a depotUorpot 
arms : but tlmt those who wield tlie arms, and those alone, 
constitute tlie true governing authority. 

Otadvtone, Might of Bight, p. 160. 

a. [Prop, depositary.'] A person to whom a 
thing is intrusted for safe-Keeping; a deposi- 
tary. [Bare.] 

If I am a vain man, ti 

row circle. I am the .. . , 

and it shall perish with me. Junius, Letters, Ded. 

One who was the director of the national finances, and 
the depository of the gravest secrets of state, might ren- 
der inestimable services. MaeatUay, Ulst. £ng., xxll. 

deposit-receipt (df-poz'it-rf-set^), n. A note 
or an acknowledgment for money ladt 
banker for a stipulated time, on which a higher 
rate of interest is allowed than on the balance 
of a current account, 
depostf, a. An obsolete form of deposit. 
dep<^ (de-p6' or de'pd), n. [< F. Mpift, a de- 
posit, a place of deposit, a storehouse, depot, 
X OF. depost, a deposit, pledge, < L. depositum, 
a deposit: see deposit, n.] 1. A place of de- 
posit; a depository; a warehouse or store- 
house for receiving goods for stor^e, sale, or 
transfer, as on a railroad or other line of trans- 
portation. 

The islands of Guernsey and Jersey are at present the 
great depSte of this kingdom. Brituk Critic (1794), p. 203. 
Specifically — 2. A railroad-station; a building 
for the accommodation aud shelter of passen- 
gers and the receipt and transfer of freight by 
railroad. [U. S.]— 3. Milit.'. (a) A military 
magazine, as a fort, where stores, ammunition, 
etc., are deposited ; or a station where recruits 
for different regiments are received and drilled, 
and where soldiers who cannot accompany their 
regiments remain, (b) The headquarters of a 
regiment, where all supplies are recoivod and 
whence they are distributed, (c) In Great Brit- 
ain, that portion of a battalion, gonorall^ con- 
sisting of two companies, whicn remains at 
home when the rest are ordered on foreign ser- 
vice. — 4. In fort., a particular place at the tail 
of the trenches, out of the reach of the oauuou 
of the place, where the troops generally assem- 
ble who are ordered to attack the outworks. 

Sometimes written with the French accents, 
ddpdt or deptit. 

stsyn. 3. Depot, .Nation, f^eiyht-house. In tho United 
State*, at first the place* for landing rallroad-pMseiifior* 
and -freight wore called depots, paetenger-depois, freight, 
depots; hut tlio use of station tor the landing-place of pas- 
■engera is gradually increasing, wliiie freight-house is the 
most common word for a separate storage-place, 
depotentiate (de-po-ten'shi-at), v. i . ; pret. and 
pp. ^potentiated, ppr. depotentiating. [< li. de- 
Iv. + pateiitia, ] ' - > 
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3. Depraved or corrupt quality or character; 
degeneracy; depravity. 

Notwithstanding this universal dsprawiKon of manners, 
l)ehold how untouched he [Noah] stood, and what a char- 
acter he bore 1 Bp. Atterbury, Sermons, II. iv. 

4. A depraved tendency; inclination toward 
evil or corruption. [Bare.] 

What I)efell Asdrubal or Csssar Borgia Is as much an Il- 
lustration of the mind's powers and depravations as what 
has befallen us. Jimerson, History. 


uopravou ; uepravuy, ino buim) rmuiuug irum mo scs or 

process. The use of depravation for depravity is uneom- 


Its coarseness [that of Dndeii’s day] was not external, 
like that at ElUabeth's day, but the outward mark of an in- 
ward depravity. Loieeu, Among my Books, latser., p. 82. 


r, uojn uvsny. assu. vmjn uvotsjN v/jc • vmpT 

pervert, calumniate, aoense, F. djpraver 
Sp. Pg. depravar =» It. depravare, < L. depra- 
vare, pervert, distort, corrupt, < + pravus, 

crooked, misshapen, wicked, depraved.] If. To 
pervert; distort; speak evil of; misreport; oa- 
lumniato; vilify. 

See 1 how the atubbome damxell doth deprave 

My simple meaning with dlsdayniull senmo. 

Spenser, Sonnets, xxlx. 
Gone about to deprave and oalumniato the person and 
writings of Quintus Horatius Vlaccus. 

B, Jonson, Poetaster, v. 1. 
Unjustly thou depravest it with the name 
Of servitude, to serve whom God ordain*. 

MUton, P. L., Vi. 174. 
2, To make bad or worse; pervert; vitiate; 
corrupt : asj to deprave the heart, mind, under- 
standing, will, tastes, etc. ; to dej^ave tho mor- 
als, government, laws, etc. 


To remoTti the offender, to prsservs sooistr fkte thote 
dangers which are to be apprehended from His iiwontgt- 
ble depravity. Is often one of the ends of punishment. 

Maeautay, Hallsm’s Const Hist 
Bpeoifloally— 2. In theol., the hereditary ten- 
dency of mankind, derived from Adam tmrough 
his descendants, to commit sin; original sin. By 
many theologians depravity Is distinguished from aetoal 
sin. which they regard as consisting wholly in voluntary 
acUon. -Total depravity, in theol., the total unntness of 
man for the moral purposes of his being imtti born again by 
the influence of the Spirit of Ood. In defining the nature 
of this unfitness theologians disagree. Some consider man 
as “utterly indisposed, dlsabledl and made opposed unto 
all that is spiritually good, and wholly inclined to evil 
and that continuall v^' (West. Conf. of Faith). Others eon. 
cede to man certain natural traits of character which 
are Innocent, amiable, or even commendable, but hold 
that the moral character is determined by the controlling 
energy and disposition, which is by nature totally indif- 
ferent or averse to the law of God. » Syn. 1 and 8. De- 
pravity, Depravation. See depravation.— %. Profligacy, 
baseness, degeneracy, vice, deraoraltsattun. 

deprecable (dep're-kft-bl), a. 5=> It. depreca^ 
bile, < LL. deprecahilis, that may be entreated, 
< L. deprecart, pray against, pray for: sec dep- 
recate.] That 18 to he deprecate. 

I look upon the temporal destruction of the greatest 
king as far less depreeaUe than the eteriud damnation of 
the meanest subject Eikun BasUike. 

deprecate (dep'rd-k&t), v. t.i pret. and pp. 
d^ecated, ppr. deprecating. [^ D. deprecatus, 
pp. of deprecari (> Sp. Pg. deprecar), pray 
against (a present or impending evil), pray for, 
intercede for (that whicn is in dange^, rarely 
“ ‘ treoari, pray: seepray.] 
)ray or entreat the re- 
; pray or desire deliver- 

We are met here to acknowledge onr sin, to express our 


it not depraved from g 
The ingenuity once so conspicuously displayed In every 
department of physical and moral science has been ds- 
prated Into a timid and servile cunning. 

Macaulay, Moore's Byron. 
The ceremony of kneeling at the Ssorsment was included 
among the rest : but the free and glad acknowledgment 
uf that ceremony was not to be expected from one who 
liad notoriously depraved it. 

R. W. Dixon, Hist. Church of Eng., xx. 
depraved (df-pravd'), |), a. 1. Perverted; vi- 
tiated: as, a depravea appetite. 

Their taste in time became so depraved, that what was 
stflrst aiKiotical license not to be Justified they made their 
choice. Swift, Improving tho English Tongue. 

2. Morally had : destitute of moral principle ; 
corrupt; wicked: as, a depraved nature. sSyn. 

2. Illegal, fniquUmte, etc. (see criminal), base, profligate, 
abandoned, reprobate. 

depravedly (dS-pr&'ved-ll), adv. In a dcipraved 
manner; with corrupt motive or intent. 


\poten^.] To de- 


priv. + potentia, power: i 
prive of potency or power. 

The gospel of Christ himself w 
see greatly depotentialed. JHb 

depravate (dep'ra-vftt), v. f,; pret. and pp. 
depravated, ppr. depravating, [< L. depravatus, 
pp. of depravare, deprave: see deprave.] If. 
To defame ; vilify. 

Wliereat the rest. In depth of scorne and hate, 

Uis Itlulne Truth with taunts doe dr-inauate. 

Davies, Uoly Boode, p. 7. 

2. To render depraved. [Bare,] 

With natures depravated, and aifintties already distem- 
pered by the slu of progenitors. 

Bushnetl, Nat. and the Supernat, p. 173. 

depravation (dep-ra-vfi'shon), n. [= P. d^ra- 
ration = 8p. depravucion = Pg. deprava^ = It. 
depravaeione, < L. depraoatio(n-), < depretvaro, 
deprave : see deprave.] If. The act of pervert- 
ing or distorting ; perversion; vilification. 

Do not give advantage 
To stubborn critics, apt, without a theme, 

¥or depravation, Shak., T. and C., v. 2. 

That learning should undermine the reverence of laws 
and government . . . Is assuredly a mere depraeafion and 
oalumny. Bacon, Advancement of Learning, 1. 23. 

2. The act of making or becoming bad or worse; 
the act or process of debasement; deteriora- 
tion. 

It is to these . . . [circumstances] that the depravation 
at anelsnt poUta learning is principally to be ascribed. 

CM4rmi(A7roUto Learning, B 


Browne, Beligio Medici, To the Header, 

depravedness (d^pr&'ved-nes), n. The state 
of being depraved or vitiated; corruption; 
taint. 


2. To plead or argue earnestly against ; urge 
reasons against ; express disapproval oi: said 
of a scheme, purpose, and the like. 

His purpose was deprecated by all around him, and he 
ras with aifliculty Inauced to abandon it. Seott. 

Tho self-dependence which was honored in me is dep. 
seated os a fault in most women. 

Marg. Fuller, Woman in lOth Cent, p. 40. 

0, still as ever, friends sre they 
Who, In the interest of outraged truth, 

Deprecate such rough handling of a lie ! 

Browning, Bing and Book, II. 227. 

3t. To imprecate ; invoke. 

Upon the heads of these very mischievous men they 
deprecated no venaesnee, thoiigh that of the whole nation 
wus Justly merited. Franklin, Autoblog., p. 442. 

deprecating^ (dep'r6-ka-ting-li)^ adv. By dep- 
recation; with expressions or mdioatious of 
protest or disapproval. 

deprecation (dep-rf-ka'shgn). n. [as OF. de- 
precation, F. d^rication = Sp. deprecadon as 
rg. deprecaqdo =s It. depreoazione, < L. depre- 
caHoin-), < deprecari, deprecate : see dettre- 
oato.j 1. The act of deprecating something, 
as harm or disapproval ; counter-prayer or pe- 
tition; earnest desire for exemption or deliv- 
eranoe. 


port to all evlL 
depravementfdf-priv'ment), n. JK depraved 
-ment.] Perversion; vitiation. [Bare.] 

He maketh men believe that apparitions . . . are either 
deceptions of sight, or melanoholy dspraustaenfs of fancy. 

Sir T. Browne, Vulg. Err., L la 
depraver (df-pra'v6r), ■». It. One who per- 
verts or distorts the character of a i>er 80 n; a 
traducer; a'vilifier. 

Do you thluk I urge any comparison sgalnst you? no, 1 
am not so ill-bred as to be a depraver of your worthinesa. 

B. Jonecn, Case is Altered, i. 2. 
2. A corrupter; one who vitiates. 

For dtpravereol the Prayer-Bo<* it was ten pounds flne 
or three months for the first offenoe. 

B. If. Dieeon, Hist. Church of Eng., xv., note. 

depravingly (df-prfi'ving-U), adv. In a deprav- 
ing manner. ' 

depravity (d?-prav'i-ii), «. [Irreg. < do- + 
pravity, q. v.: as if < £. deprave + -<fy.] 1. 
The state of being depraved or corrupt; cor- 
ruption : degeneracy ; as, depravity of manners 
or morals. 


Jfilfon, P. L., vllL 87a 

Sternutation they generally conceived to be a good sign, 
or a bad one ; and so, upon this motion, they commonly 
used a gratulatlon for the one, and a deprecation tor the 
other. • Sir T. Browne. 

They use no deprecalione nor complaints, 

Nor suit tor mercy. 

Chapman, Byron's Tragedy, tv. 1. 
Specifically — 2. In litanies, a petition to be 
delivered from some e'vil, temporal or spiritual. 

V -1 — 1. A icatlon Is ususlly fol- 


O Lord). In the Angilcsn litany the depreostioni b^n, 
“ From all evil and mischief," and end, “From hardness 
of heart, and contempt of thy Word and Commandment," 
and are collected in groups, after each of wlilch comss 
the response, “Good Lord, deliver us." The ol)SScratlons, 
which succeed, have the same response. Bee litany. 

3. A prayi^ for removal or prevention; en- 
treaty or earnest desire for an averting or 
delajdng: as, to Tirge reasons in deprecation 
of war or of a severe judgment; ‘*d^ecaMon 
ot death,” Donne.— 4t. An imprecation; a 
eunie. 

We may, with too much Instlce, apply to him the Scrip- 
tural depreeation— "Bo mat withnoldeth his com, tha 
people soaU curse htan." If. CHipiis, Samons, IH. xl. 

dapraoatlv* (dep'rfii-tiv), a. [*■ Q!P. depre- 
eatv; F. dilprdMtfr mBp. Fg. It dgireeatieo, < 
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dejpradatory (^prfl'8hi>|-t^ri), a. [< depre- 

cfate + -ory.] Tending to depreoiate. 

The fom itieU ii very ancient, oonsittInK ... of two deptedablo (dep're>da-bl), a. [< LL. as if 

..u. *Mpr<gdabilit, < depradhri, plunder: see depre- 

date."} Liable to depredation. 


liL. dipreeamu, < L. dwreatH: see dspreoate.] 
Serving to depreoste ; depreoatory. 


imple, I. 7S1 

devreeator (dep'rS-ka-tgr), n. [< L, defecator, 
< depreoari, deprecate : see dejprecate.'] One who 
deprecates. 

deprecatory (dep'rf-ka-t^-ri), a. and o. [= OF. 
deprecatoire, P. d^dcatoire sa So. Pg. It. de- 
preeaUtrio, < LL. depreeatorius, < L. d^eoari, 
deprecate: see depreeator, deprecate.} 1. a. 
Serving or intended to deprecate or avert some 
threatened evil or action ; characterized by en- 
treaty or protest intended to avert something 
evil or pamfnl. 

Hnmble and deprecatory letten to the Scottith king. 

Baum, 

nie eyee of hU little menial turned upon him that dtp- 
rteatory glance of inqniir eo common to clave children. 

a. W. Cable, OrandlHlmea, p. 860. 

n.t »• A deprecating speech or act. 

There the author strutted like an Hector, now he li 
pauive, full of depreeatoriee and apologetlce. 

Jioger North, Exatnen, p. 348. 

deprecet,v*t> Seedless. 

depredato (d$-pr€'shl-At), V. ; pret. and pp. de- 
predated, ppr. depredatina. [< LL. depredatus, 
pp. of depredare, prop, aeprehure (> P. d^trS- 
der = Sp. deapredar as Pg. depredar: cf., with 
eqiiiv. prefix dis-j It. diapregiare s OP. deaprd- 
aer, deapriaer, > B. diapraiae, diapriee), lower the 
price of, undervalue, < L. oc, down, + pretium, 

— and cf. 

. 1. To 

, „ e or rate: 

as. to depredate goods or prices; to depreciate 
railroad stocks. 

The dUturbancee in quection are the came in character 
aa have alwaye accompanied the uae of a depreoiaUd, fluc- 
tuating currency. Contemporary Bee., Lll. 802. 

2. To undervalue or underrate ; represent as 
of little value or merit, or of leas than is com- 
monly supposed; belittle. 

It 1« very natural fur auoh as have not succeeded to de- 
preeiate the work of those who have. Spectator. 

To prove the Americaiu ought not to be free, we are 
obliged to depreciate the value of freedom Itself. Burke, 

We are all Inclined to depreciate whatever we have over- 
Iiraised, and, on the other naiid, to show undue Indulgence 
where we have shown undue rigour. 

Macaulay, Warren Hastings. 

Another Injurious consequence, resulting, in a great 
measure, from asceticism, was a tendency to depreciate 
extremely the character and the position of women. 

Becky, Europ. Morals, II. 367. 
-Syn. 1, To lower.— 8. Dieparage, Detraetfrom, etc. (see 
de en ) ; to traduc^ uiiderrate, slur. 

n. intrana. To fall in value ; become of loss 
worth : as, a paper currency will depredate un- 
less it is convertible into specie; real estate 
is depredating. 


Baum, Hist. Life and Death. 

depredate (dep'rf-dat), v. ; pret. and pp. depre- 
dated, ppr. depredating K LL. deprtedatua, 
pp. of depradari (> OF. denreder, depreer, F. 
deprider =a Pg. depredar =r It. depredare), plun- 
der, < L. de- + prtodars, rob, plunder, < jjrrrdo, 
prey: seepr^.j I. trana. To prey upon, either 
by consumption or destruction, or by plunder 
and pillage; despoil; lay waste. 

It maketli the . . . body more solid and compact, and 
so less apt to be coniumeif and depredated by the splrlta 
Bacon, Hat. Hist. 


had done in Nsw E 


Franklin, Autobiog., p. 112. 

di- 


depredation (d^-prS-shi-i'shgnh n. r= F. 
prSdation sa Pg. depredatjdo, < L. as if *dei . 
tiatio{n-), < depretiare, depreciate : see depred- 
ate.} 1 . The act of lessening or bringing down 
price or value. — 2. A fall in value ; reduction 
of worth. 

This depredation of their funda. Burke. 

Taper oontlnnee to be issued without limit, and tlien 
comes depreciation. H. Spenoer, Social Statics, p. 48S. 
8. A belittli^ or running down of value or 
merit; conscious undervaluation or underesti- 
mation of the merits of a person, action^ or 
thing; unfavorable judgment or scant praise: 
as, he is much given to tne dipredation of even 
his best friends. 

1 have received from some a degree of credit for having 
kept silence, and from others some depredation. 

Lincoln, in Raymond, p. 88. 

A status ot Handel by Bonbiliao was erected in Vanx- 
hall in 1788, but of the general depreciation and oondem- 
natlon ot his mnsio there can be no doubt. 

Iteky, Eng. in 18th Cent, hr. 
depredativa ^f-prS'shi-^-tiv), a. [< depred- 
ate + Tending to depreoiate or under- 

value; undervaluing or underratine. 
dapradator (dfi-prfi^shi-a-tor), n. [sa F. d^i- 
eiateur m Sp. aei^dador an Pg. depredador a 
It. ^apre»iaiore,X LL. depretiator, < depretiare, 
depredate : see depredate.} One who depreci- 
ates. « 

Ko doubt, in times past, kings have bean the 
4 .4... “*nen nnd dtpredatore at the euro 

far of the like being done In modaL 

Jetmat VoMf and Ifeeh. of Exchange. 


n- <n<ran«. To take plunder or prey; com- 
mit waste: as, wild animals depredate upon 
the com; thieves have depredated on my prop- 
erty. 

depredation (dep-rf-d&'shqn), n. [ss F. d^6- 
dation = Sp. depredadon ss Pg. depredaijm sa 
It. depredazione, < LL. deprcedatio(n-), < aepree- 
dari, plunder: see dejireoafe.] 1. The act of 
plundering; a robbing; a pillaging. 

I have now a plentiful estate, external aflluenoe ; what 
if at this nioraeiit I were bereft ot all, either Iv Are or 
depredation t .Sir JIf. //ale, Afflictions. 

To guard against the depredatione of birds or mice. 

D. a. Mitchell, Wet Days. 
2, Waste; consumption. — 3. In Scots law, the 
offense of driving away numbers of cattle or 
other beasts by too masterful force of armed 
persons : otherwise called hership. 
dopredator (dep'r$-da-tor), n. [=* F. d6pr6- 
dateur = Sp. Pg. depredaaor = It. depredatore, 
< LL. depreedator, < deprmdari, plunder: soe 
depredate^ One who plunders or pillages; a 
spoiler ; a waster. 

They [briony and colewort) be both great depredatore 
of the earth, and one of them starveth the other. 

Bacon, Hat. Hist., 1 402. 

depredatory (dep'rd-d$-t5-ri}, a. [< LL. as if 
*a^<Bdatoinua, < depradari, plunder : soe dep- 
remtor and depredate.} Plundering; spoiling; 
consisting in or involving pill^e. 

They are a stout, well-made, bold, warlike race ot peo- 
• pie, redoubtable nelghbountobothnatlousoftheKorfacs, 
wtiu often feet tlic effects of their depredatory incnrsloui. 

Cod, Voyages, VII. v. 7. 

deprehendt (dep-rfi-hend'), V. t. [< OP, depre- 
hendcTj deprendre, catch, seize (of. OP. deapren- 
dre, with prefix aca- priv., lot go, F. deprendre, 
separate, detach), = Sp. deprmder s= Pg. depre- 
hender = It. deprendere, < L. deprehendere, oontr. 
deprendere, seize upon, catch, find out, Kde- + 
prehendere, seize, take : aoeprehend, apprehend, 
comprehend, reprehend.} 1. To catch; take un- 
awares or by surprise; seize, as a person com- 
mitting an unlawful act. 

As if thou wert persude, 

Euen to the act of some light slnne, and deprehendtd so. 

Chapman, Iliad, v. 

Before the law was tboroughiy established, when Moses 


Jer. Taylor, Worits (od. 1886X I. *79. 
depreiuibleti a. Same as deprehenaible. 

Such [qualitiesl as are not discernible by sense, or do- 
preneiUe by certain experiments. 

Sir tr. Pettie, Advice to Hartllb (1648), p. 18, 

depress (d^-pres'). t. [< ME. depreaaen, de- 
preaen, mprecen, < OP. d^reaaerj press down, 
lower, < L. deweaaua, pp. of dej^mere (> F. di- 
primer as Sp. Pg. deprimir sa It. deprimere), press 
down, < de, down, + premere, press: see^ewi. 
Ct. compress, expreaa, etc.] 1 . To press or move 
downward ; maice lower; bring to a lower level; 
as, to dtpreaa the muzzle of a gun; to depress 
the eye. 

Unless an age too late, or cold 
Climate, or years, damp my intended wing 
Depreee'd. MiUon, If. £., ix. M. 

2. To force or keep down ; cause to fall to or 
remain in a low or lower condition ; lower In 
vigor, amount, estimation, etc. : as, to depreaa 
stocks or the price of merchandise ; business is 
depress^ 

In any other man this had been boldness. 

And so rewarded. Pray depreee your spirit 

Beau, and FI., Vatentinlon, L 8. 

Slow rises worth by poverty depressed. 

Johneon, Vanity ot Human Wishes, 1. 177. 
It ww soon found that the best way to depreee an hated 
oharacter was to turn it into ridicule. 

Burke, Hinto for Ess. on the Drama 
Revolutions of opinion and feeling . . . during the laat 
two centuries have alternately raised and depressed the 
standard of our national morality. Macaulay, LeigbHunt 
8. To weigh upon: lower in feeling; makednll 
or languid; deject. 

If the heart of man is deprest'd witli cares. 

The mist is dispell'd when a woman appears. 

Gay, Beggar's Opera, i. 1. 

He . . , admitted that his spirits were depreeetd. 

Barham, Ingoldsby I-egends, 1. 101. 
But it was only natural ... [that they] should be a1- 


idolatry tc 
Be it one that sneaks from a gi 


mons, 1. 
d action, as one that 


For it were fitting you did see how I live when I am 
by myselfe, . . . deprehending me (as you did) at a tymo 
when 1 was to gratlfle so many curious persons. 

Evelyn, To Dr. Jeremy Taylor. 
2. To apprehend; learn. 

But yet they [motions of minute parts of bodies! are to 
be deprehended by experience. Bacon, Nai Hist. 

depwhenslblet (dep-r«-hen'Bi-bl). a. r< L. 
deprehena-us, pp. of deprehendere (see dtpre- 
hmS), + E. -iWe.l Capable of being diacov- 
ered, apprehended, or understood. Also de- 
prensibL E. Phaiipa. . 
dsprebeiuibleneBEt (dep-rf-hen'si-bl-nes), n. 
Oapableness of being oau^t or discovered. 


nt(dep-rfi-hen'8hra).i». [wPg.cIs- 

prehenedo, < L. d^ehmaio{n^, < dephhendere, 
seize : see dmreMnd.} A catohins or seizing 
unawares; a Recovering. E. PhilUpa. 

Her demreheneion is made an aggravation of her shame ; 
suoh Is the ooirupt ladgment ot the world : to do ill trou- 
Ues not man, but to be taken in doing it 

Bp. Sail, Woman tUon In Adnltory. 


ing Itsell to them. ' Mooaula]/, Sir J. Maoklntosli. 
4t. To depreciate ; rate meauly ; belittle. 

For confidence. It is the last but surest remedy ; name- 
ly, to depreee and seem to despiso whatsoever a man can- 
nut attain. Bacon, Advancement ot Learning, IL 387. 

Bf. To repress. 

I swim upon their angers to allay ’em. 

And, like a calm, depreee their fell intentlona 

* Fletcher, Loyal Subject, IL 1. 

6. In alg., to reduce to a lower degree, os an 
equation.— 7t> To reduce to subjection; over- 
power. 

Hit watg Ennios the athel. & his liighe kynde 
That sithen depreced proulucos, & patrouncs blcovme 
Wcliieje of si tile wcle In the west lies. 

6’i'r Gawayne and the Green Knight (E. E. T. 8.), L 0. 
8f. To pardon; release; let go. 

Bot wolde 36, lady lonely, then leue mo grante, 

& depreee your prysoun jprlsonerl, & pr^ hyro to rjrsa 
.Sir Gawayne and the Green Knight (E. E. T. 8.), 1. ma 
To depress the pole (naut.), to cause the pole (that Is, 
the ixdar star) to appear lower or nearer tlie horlson, as 
by sailing toward the equator. wByn. 1. To sink.— 3. To 
cost down, discourage, dishearten, dispirit, chill, dampen. 

depresst (df-pres')* o. [< L. d^eaaua, pp, : see 
depreaa, v.] Pressed do'wn ; hollow in the cen- 
ter; concave. 

u-y lawful to wear, h 

Hammond, Works, I. E 
Depressa (df-pres'ft), n.pl. [NL., neut. pi. of 
L. depreaaua, pp. , depressed : see d^eaa, «.] In 
Latreille’s system of classification, the fourth 
section of braohelytrous pentamerous Coleop- 
tera, containing such genera as jileoehara, etc. 
depressant (df-pres'ftut), n. [< depreaa + -awA.] 
In med., a sedative. 

The bromides have been considered deflbrinaton and 
depreesanu. Alim, and Neurol., VI. 68a 

Depressaria (dep-re-sa'ri-jl), n. [NL., < L. 
de^esaua, pp., depressed: see depreaa, «.] A 
genus of moths, family Tineidte, whose cater- 
pillars do great mischief to various umbellifer- 
ous plants, as carrots and parsnips, when left 
for seed, by eating off the flowers and ospsules, 
sometimes also boring into the stems, 
depressed (df-prest'), p. a. [Pp. of depreaa, v.l 
1. Pressed down; lowered; put on a level Mm 
or below the surface: as, a depreaaed railroad. 
Speoiflcally — 2. In anof. and soSl., pressed 
downward, or flattened from above, ana there- 
fore broader than high : as, a depressed fish — 
for example, the skate; the depraaaed bill of a 
bird, as that of the swallow: opposed to ooe*- 
preaaed. — 8. In bot., flattened vertically; smiiL 
below the eurroondhig margin: as. a Mwre^m 



plant (one whose growth is lateral rather than 
npward). — 4, la surmounted or debruised. 

Bee debruised. [Bare.] 

depressible ( dS-pres'i-bl), a. [< (Iq^ess + Able.'] 

Capable of being depressed. 


depressingly (de-pres'ing-li), adv. In a de- 
pressing manner. 

aepression (de-presh'gn), n. [< ME. depress 
8iou7t, < OF. deprensioH, F. dSpremon = Bp. d«- 
presion s Pg. deprmdo ss It. d^preasione, < L. 
depressio(,n-), < d^ressus, pp. of diprimere, press 
down; see depress. I 1. The act of pressing 
down, or the state of being pressed down. Spe- 
ciflcsliy— 2 . In astron , : (a; The sinking of the 
polar star toward the horizon, as the obserrer 
recedes from the pole toward the equator. (6) 
The angular distance of a star below the horizon, 
which is measured by an arc of the vertical cir- 
cle passing through the star and intercepted 
between the star and the horizon. 

And than li the dtprutioun of thv pole antartik : that la 
to seyn, than la the l>ol antartik bynethc the uriaonte the 
tune qunnttte of space, neither raor ne loaao. 

Chaucer, Aatrulalie, 11. 2r>. 

3. In gm., the lowering of the muzzle of a ^n, 

oorresponaiuc to the raising of the breech. — 

4. In surg.f a idnd of couching. — 5. In music, 
the lowering or flatting of a tone : denoted in 
printed music by a or, after a #, by a tj.— 6. 
A hollow ; a Blnking or falling in of a surface ; 
a forcing inward: as, roughness oonsistiug in 
little protuberances and depressions; the de- 
pression of the skull. 

Should he (one bom blind ] draw hla band over a picture, 
where all la ainooth and uniform, he would never be able 
to Imofflne how the auveral promlnencua and (Icpremtunu 
ol a human body could be shown on a plain piece o( can- 
vas, that has in it no uneveniieaa or irregularity. 

Spectator, Ho. 

7. Figuratively, the act of lowering or abasing : 
as, the depression of pride. 

Another very Important moral result to which asceticbm 
loraely oontrlLutcd was tlie dapreceion and aumuttmus al- 
most the extinction ol the civic virtue*. 

Lecky, Europ. Morals, II. 148. 

8, A sinking of the spirits ; dejection ; a state 
of sadness ; want of courage or animation : ae, 
depression of the mind. 

Lstnt)ert, in p eat deprtj.»ion ol spirik twice pray’d him 
to let him escape, but when ho saw lie could not prevail, 
submitted. liaker, Charles II., an. Itieo. 

&. A low State of strength ; physical exhaus- 
tion 


which when atlmulated Towers the vssomotor tone.— Da- 
pnssor ^pshrw Inferlorll, the depressor of the low- 
er eyelid, a innsole which In many animus, but not in man, 
serves to pull down the lower eyelid. 

depreter (dep're-Wr), n. rorigin unknown.] 
Plastering made to imitate tooled ashler-work. 
It U flnt pricked up and floated, as for aet or stncco, 
and then amnll stones are forced on dry from a board. 
E. II. Enif/At. 

depriment (dep'ri-mgnt),a. [< L. deprimen(t~)s, 
ppr. of depritttere, press down: see depress.] 
Serving to depress : specifically applied to cer- 
tain musoles which pml downwara, as the rec- 
tus inferior oeuli, wnich draws down the eye- 
ball. [Bare or obsolete.] 
deprisuref (df-prf'sqr), ». [< P. d^priser, un- 

dervalue (see aisprize), + -Mrs.] Low esteem ; 
contempt; disdain. 

dei^vaole (df-pri'va-bl). a. [< deprive + 
>/c.] Liable to be deprived, dispossessed, or 


blsliops in 1658. 

4. To hinder from possessing or enjoying; de- 
bar; withhold. 

God hath deprived her of wisdom. Job xrxl*. 17. 

The short time that I spent there deprived me of the 
oppurtuulty. Coryat, Crudities, 1. lie. 

From hU fsce I shall be hW, deprived 
His blewed countenance. MUton, P. L, id. 316. 
KSyn. 2. To dlsposseu, strip, rob, deepoll. 

deprivementt (d$-priv'ment), n. [< deprive + 
■ment.] The aet of depriving, or the state of 
being deprived ; deprivation. 

Our Levltes, undergoing no such law of deprivement, 
can have no right to any such compensation. 

Milton, Means to Remove Hirelings out of the Church. 
The widower may lament and condole the unhappiness 
of so many deprivementt. 

Sir P. Hyeaut, Pres. State of Greek and Armenian 
(Churches, p. 800. 

depriver (df-pri' v6r), «. One who or that -which 
deprives, takes away, divests, or bereaves. 

Depriver of those solid joys 
Which sack creates. 

Cleavetand, Poems, etc., p. 38. 

de profundis (ds prp-fun'dis). [L,, out of the 
depths; de, of; profundis, abl. pi. of mofundum, 
depth: see profound, n.j Out of the depths: 
the first two words of the Latin version of tho 
130th Psalm, which in the Koman Catholic and 
Anglican churches is one of the seven peni- 
tential psalms : often used (with capitals) as a 
name for this psalm. 

deproperationf (de-prop-e-rfi'shon), n. [< L. as 
if *deproperatio{7i-\ < deproperare, make haste, 
< de- + properare, hasten: see j:>ro»crate.] A 
making haste or speed. Bailey, 1727. 
deprOBtratet (de-pros'trftt), a. [< de- + pros- 
trate.] Extremely prostrate ; very low; mean. 

Bow may weak mortal ever hope to file 
U Is uimmooth tongue, and his deproetrate style? 

0. Fletcher, 

deprOTincialIZ9 (de-pr$-vin''8haMz), p. t. ; pret. 
and pp. deprovineialtgeti, ppr. deprovincialising. 

f V- - — xT ■ ~ t de- priv, + provinciaUse^ To divest of pro- 

2; f ^tshop or ®*®*'8y®aJi. This Is of two vincial characteristics ; expand the views or in- 

klnds : deprivation a benetieio, or deprivation of living or a .... .. ' ^ 

preferment; and deprivation ah oyieio, or deprivation vf 
order, otherwiso called depoeition or Uesradalum, 


Vpan surmise . . . they gather that the persons that 
enjiiy them [cerUin graiito and tolerations] possess them 
wrongfully, and are deprivaUe at all hours 1 

Hooker, Eccles. Polity, v. 1 81. 


deprival (d^-pri'val), n. [< deprive + -ol.] 
Deprivation. [Rare.] 

The deprival of 'a sight does render him Incapable 

Of future sovereignty. 

Chapman, Revenge for Honour, 111. 2. 
dGprivation (dep-ri-va'shon), n. [< ML.-dc- 
privatio(n-), < deprivare, deprive : see deprive.] 

1. The act of depriving ; a taking away. 
Deprivation of civil rights Is a species of pens) inflic- 
tion. Sir O. C. Lewis, AuUiortty in Matters of Opiuiou. 

2. The state of being deprived; loss; want; 
hereavomewt. 


3. Degradation from office, rank, or position ; 
depoeition : now used chiefly of the deposition 


10 . A state of dullness or inactivity: as, de- 
pression of trade ; commercial depression,— Ma- 

Mln of deprsttlon, the angle by whicn a straight Hue 
arswti from the eye to any object dips below the norizon. 
See dip. ~ Barometrlo depression, a relatively low state 
otthe Darunieter,<lue to diminished ntniospherlc pressure. 

—Depression of an equation, in alif., the reduction of 

It to a lower degree, by dlvliling lioth sides of it by a com- 
nimi factor, ttgyn, 6. Gavity, iiulentntloii, dent.— 7. Hu- 
miliation, (all.— R, Melancholy, desjKxidency. 
depreaslTe (df-proa'iv), a. [ss OF. depressif, 
F. ddpressif; as depress -1- -»uc.] Able or tend- 
ing to depress or cast down. 

May Liberty, . . . 

Bveu where the keen depremdoe North descends, 

Still spread, exalt, and actuate your powers. TAomton. 
ddpr»88lveneB8 (d^-preB'iv-nee), ». The qual- 
ity of being depressive ; tendency to depress. 

To all his . , . troubles, moreover, niust be added this 
continual one of Ill-health, and Its concomitant deprettire- 
nett. Carlyle, Misc., IV. 224. 

depressor (df-pres'or), n. [= 8p, depresor = 
Pg. duressor, <NL. depressor, < L- depressus, pp. 
of deprimere, press down: see depress.] 1, 
One who presses down ; an oppressor. 

Tho greatest depfettors of God's grace , and the ad vanceri 
of nieu’s abilities, were Pelaglns and Colestius. 

Attp. l/ssher. Religion ol the Aiic. Irish, 11. 
S. PI. depressores (dep-re-sd'rdz). In atwt., 
a muscle that depi-esses or draws down: as, 
tho depressor auguli oris (the muscle which 
draws down tho corner of the mouth). — 3, In 
surg., an instrument like a curved spatula used 
for reducing or pushing a protruding part into 

S lace — Dexiresaor alls nasi, a muscle of the face which 
laws down the iiostrlla— DeprsssOT anguU orls, or 
f rion^ralans tneiui, a muscle of the face which draws down 
the corner of the mouth.— l^ressor lAbll Inferl;^, 
orqueulratutmenti, a muscle of the face which draws down 
the lower lip.— Psprssaor nuuuUbuUB, the depressor of 
the mandible, a muacle which depresses tiie lower Jaw and 
thus aoslsts 111 opening the ntouth lu many vsrtsbratss, sa 


The deprivation, death, and destruction of the queen's 
mujesty. jftafe Trials, Duke ol Norfolk, an. 1S71> 

There had been recent instances of the deprivation of 
bishops by a sentence of the Witan ; and though we have 
no record of auch a step, we may gather that Robert was 
btmsclt deprived of his sec. 

J. H. Green, Couq. of Eng., p. 610. 

They (the civil courts] would enforce the deprivation 
of a Wesleyan minister by the authorities of his own 
commuiiluu for preaching in an Anglican pulpit. 

H. A. Oxenham, Short Studies, p. 807. 

deprlvatiye (dep'ri-vo-tiv), a. [< deprive + 
-ative. Cf. privative.] Depriving or tending to 
deprive or divest of property, office, etc. [Rare-] 
deprive (d^-prlv'), v. t. ; pret. and pp, deprived, 
ppr. depriving. [< ME. depriven, < OF. depriver 
? ML. deprivare, deprive of office, depose, < L. 
de- + privare, deprive, pp. privatus, s^arato, 
private : see private, Ovation.] If. To take 
away ; end ; injure or destroy. 

'Tis honour to deprive dishonour’d life. 

Shat,, hnervee, 1. 1186. 

Melaiiohoiy nath deprived their Judgments. 

Reginald Scot. 

2. To divest; strip; bereave; as, to deprive 
one of pain, of sight, of property, of ohildren, 
etc. 

Ill his (William I.'s( Time, Stlgami, Archbishop of Can- 
terbury, was for divert Causes deprived of Ids Dignity, 
and kept private all his Life after in ttie Castle of Win- 
chester. liaker, Chronicles, p, as. 

Most happy he 

Whose least delight sutHceth to deprive 

Remembrance of all pains which lum opprest. 

Spenter, 

As he I the prime minister] comes into power without 
any formal election or nomination, so tie can be deprived 
of power without any formal deposition. 

Jjf. A. Freeman, Anier. Lects., p. I94. 
Hence — 3. To divest of offloe; degrade. See 
deprivation, 3. 

A minister, deprived tot inconformity, said that If they 
deprived him, it should cost an handrra men’s lives. 

Bacon. 

He (Heath of Worceater] was called before the council 
February 8, and after a month committed to the Fleet, 
where he remained to the end of the reign ; and before 
the reign cams to an end he was dtprlted. 

R. W. Diaton, Hl«t Chureh of Bug,, kvlL 


0. W. Hotmee, Old > 

and wealth dl^^U . 

more worldly, commerce In deprovineialiRng the luliiiis 
cf those engaged in It. 

Lotvcll, Among my Books, 1st ser., p. 237. 
dept. A contraction of department, 
deptb (depth), f», [< ME. depthe (not in AS.) 
= D. diepte s= Icel. dypt = Dan. dyhda = Goth. 
diupitha, depth: with formative -th, < ME. dep, 
E. deep : see deep, n., and cf. deep,n.] 1. Deep- 
ness; distance orextension, as measured — («) 
From the surface or top downward: opposed to 
height: as, the depth of the ocean, of a mine, a 
ditch, etc. 

As for men, they had buildings In many places higher 
than the depth of the water. Bacon. 

Her [the ship’s] pepth from the Breadth Is 10 Feet and 
four Inches. Howell, Letters, I. vi. 38. 

(6) Upward or forward from the point of view: 
as, the depth of the sky. (c) From without 
inwani, or from the front to the rear: as, the 
depth of a wound: the depth of a building. — 

2. A deep place, literally or figuratively; au 
abyss ; tho sea. 

Tho depth closed me round about, Jouah 11. 6. 

Wolsey, that once trod the waya of glory, 

And sounded all the depthe and shoals of honour. 

Shdk,, Hon. VIII., 111. 2. 
The false tides skim o’er the cover’d land. 

And seamen with dtsseinbled depths betray. 

Drydtn. 

3. The deepest, innermost, or most central part 
of anything; the part most remote from tho 
boundary or outer limits: as, the depth of win- 
ter or of night ; in the dtpths of a jungle or a 
forest. 

The Earl of Newcastle, In the depth ot winter, rescued 
the city of York from the rebels. 

Clarendon, Great RebellliMi, 

4. Abstraseness; obBcttrity’; that which is not 
easily explored : as, the depth ot a soienoe. 

There, are jgreater depths and obscurltiasin an elaborate 
and welVwrilteu piece of nonseuse, than In the most ab- 
struse tract of school divinity. Addison, Whig Examiner. 

5. Immensity; infiqgty; intensity. 

0 the depth ot the richea both of the wisdom and know- 
ledge of Godl Bom. xL 88. 

Tears from ttie dtfth ot some divine denmir. 

Tenntfsen, nineees, Ir. 



6. Fiofomndness; proftmdity; extent of pene- 
tration, or of the oapaoity of penetrating; as, 

of imderstsndiiig ; depth of skill. 

He wu a nan that Ood endued vrlth a clear and won- 
derful depth : a dUoeruer of other*' splriU, and very much 
a matter of hU own 

Pmn, Blae and Progreu of Quaker*, v. 

The tplendid oolourinff of the Flemlth artiits coven but 
doe* not conceal the enure want of tityth, of iraealnation, 
of ipirltual vt*ion. 

F. T. Palgrave, Nineteenth Century, XXIIL 84. 

7. In painting, darkness and richness of tone: 
as, great dsjof/t of color.— 8. In logic, the quan- 
tity of comprehension ; the totality of those at- 
tributes which an idea involves m itself, and 
which cannot be taken away from it without 
destroying it. This use of the word was bor- 
rowed by Hamilton from certain late Greek 
writers. 

By the 

character* (in conln 

predicated of it (wlwi lugicai vrum on tno wnoie; lu a 
suppoied atate of information ; no character being count- 
ed twice over knowingly in the luppoeed atate of infor- 
mation. The depth, like the breadth, may be certain or 
doubtful, actual or potential. By the ewential depth of a 
term, I mean the really conceivable qualttie* predicated 
of it in its definition. Substantial depth 1* the real con- 
crete form which belonga to overythlug of which a term 
U predloable with absolute truth. C. S. Peirce. 

Beyond OXM’S depth, in water too deep for lafety ; hence, 
beyond oue’a ability or meana 

1 have ventur’d, 

nthatawf 

a aea of i 


1549 

deporaat (dep'^-r^it), a. and n. [< ML. de> 
puran(_t-)8j ppr. of depurare: see depurate.l I. 
o. Removing impurities; depurative. 

n. n. That which tends to remove impurities, 
as a medicine. 


Like little wanton boya that awtm on bladdera, 
lera in a aea of glory ; 

■ • SAalr.,Men.vm.,UL2. 


Bo sure youraelf and your own reach to know ; 

How far your geniua, taate, and learning go; 

Launch not beyond your depth, but l>e discreet. 

Pope, Busy on Crltloiam, 1. fiO. 
Depth Of a sail, the aUe of a sail between the head and 
the foot-rope. It is also called the drop or AoM.— Depth 
Of the hold. In ehip-buildina, the depth from the upper 
side of tile lower de»-beanis to the upper aide of the ifuor- 


upper t 

tirober*.— Focal depth, the penetrating power of a lens 
—that is, the verUeal range through which the part* of an 
object, a scene, eta, viewed by the lens are seen with sat- 
isfactory distinotnesa. 

depthen (dep'thn), V. t [< depth + -enl.] To 
increase the depth of; deepen. — Depthenliii 
tOOL <«) A countersink rued to niaVe a hole deeper. (< 
A toot used by watohmakora in gaging the distance* o 
plvut-holes in movement-plates. 
depthlesB (depth'les), a. [< dq>th + •less.'] 
Wanting depth; shallow. 

Notions, the deptMeu abatraotlona of fleeting phenom- 
ena. Coleridge. 

depHcelatet (df-pfL'se-l&t), v, t. [< F. d^puceler 
(< dd- priv. + ptioelle, a maid: see pueel, pu- 
celle) + E. -ofeiC] To deflower; rob of virgin- 
ity. Cotgrave; Bailey. 

dppodicatet (de-pu'di-kst), v. t . ; pret. and pp. 
depudieated, ppr. depndicating. LL. depuai- 
eatus, pp. of aepudicare, < L. priv. + puaicus, 
chaste, modest.] To deflower; ravish. War. 
depudoxatet (de-pfl'do-rat), v. t. [< L. dc- 
priv. + pudor, shame, + E. -ate^.2 To render 
void of shame. 

Tartly depudorated or become lo void of shame as tliat, 
though they do perceive, yet they will obstinately and 
ImpudenUy deny the plainest thing*. 

CudvHirth, Inteflectual System, p. 193. 

depulper (df-pul'p6r), n. r< <fo- priv. + pulp 
+ -eri.] An apparatus for freeing from pulpy 
matter. See the extract. 


y hy the inability of the ordinary 

niter* to completely remove the line pulpy matters from 
the Juice [of beet*]. ;^n*' Mneye, Manuf., p. 1839. 

depnlsationt (dS-pul-s&'shQn), «. (X L. as if 
*d^uUatio{n-), \ depuleare, pp. aepulsatue, 
drive or thrust away, < de, away, + pulaare, 
drive, thrust; see pulsate. Cf. deputse.'] A 
thrusting or driving away ; a repelling. Bailey, 
1727. 

dopnlRAt (dfi-puls')» V. t. [< L. depulsus, pp. of 
depeUere, drive awav; see " ' — 

‘ 'loekeram. 


depurate (dep'IJ-rat), e. t . : pret. and pp. depu- 
rated, ppr. depurating. [< ML. depwratus, pp. 
of depurare, purify: see depute.'] 1. To puri- 
fy; free from impure or heterogeneous matter; 
clarify; cleanse. 

Chemistry enabling us to depurate bodies, and in some 
measure to analize them. Boyle. 

1 . . , doubt whether . . . wars ... do not serve, aa 
motion to waters, to depunits states of ... a great num- 
ber of vices. OoldemUh, HUt Seven Years’ War, Pref. 

2. [The prefix de- taken as priv.] To render 
impure. [Rare.] 

Priestley began by ascertaining that air depurated by 
animals was purlfled by plants. Nature. 

depnratet (dep'fl-rfit), a. [< ML. depuratua, 
pp. : see the verb.] Cleansed; pure: as, *‘a 
very depurate oil,'' BoyU, Works, II. 209. 
depuration (dep-tl-ra'shra), n. [= P. depura- 
tion s= Pr. depuracio = Bp. depuradon = Pg. 
depura^o = It. depuraeione, < ML. as if *<fc- 
puraHo{n-), < depurare, purify: see depurate.] 
The act of purifying, clarifying, or cleansing; 
a freeing from feculent, impure, or heterogene- 
ous matter : as, the depuration of a fluid or of 
a wound. 

Tho ventl 

of the principal and i 
depurative (dep'u-r&-tiv), a. and n. [=a F. ddpu- 
ratif =a Pr. depuratiu = It. depurativo; as depu- 
rate + -ive.] I. a. Cleansing; tending to or 
connected with the removal of impurities. 


2. The person or persons authorised to repre- 
sent or act for another or others: as, the local 
societies were represented by large dictations. 
—8. In Eng. forestry law, formerly, a license 
conferring the rights of a gamekeeper. See 
the extracts. 

He , . , had inquired about the manor ; would be glad 
at the depulatimi, certainly, but made no great point of 
it : said he sometimes took out a gun, but never killed. 

Jane Aueten, Persuasion, iii. 

Tlie gamekeeper was a man appointed by a document 
granted liy a lord of a manor under statutory authority, 
termed a depvtatum. ’Plils deputation enabled him to 
kill game within the manor, and exercise the atatutory 
powers ol a gamekeeper under the Acta for the preserva- 
tion of game ; but it was necessary that his name'ahould 
be entered with the oierk of the peace of the county or 
division where the manor was, who, on payment of la., 
gave him a certitlcate of registration. 

S. Dowell, Taxes in England, HI. S78. 

deputatort (dep'y-ta-tqr), n. [< ML. as if •de- 
putator, < L. deputare, pp. deputatus, select, de- 
pute; seedwuM.] One who deputes ; one who 
{grants deputation, foclce. 
tepute (d§-put'), V. t.j pret. and pp. dgmfsd, 
ppr. deling. [< ME. depuUni, impute, as D. 
deputeren s G. deputiren = Dan. deputere as Sw. 
d^utera, < OP. aeputer, P. d^mter as Bp. di- 
putar E= Pg. deputar sa It. deputare, depute, < 
L. deputare, cut off, prune down, count among, 
LL. also destine, allot, ML. also select, ap- 
point, < dc, off. + MMtore, cleanse, prune, also 
estimate, think, (jf. compute, counts, repute,"] 
1. To appoint as a substitute or agent; appoint 
and send with a special commission or aumor- 
ity to act in the name of a principal. 


n. n. That which cleanses or purifies; spe- 
cifically, in med., formerly, a remedy supposed 
to purify the blood or humors. 

■ lurator (dep'v-ra-to^, w. fas It. depuratore; 

depurate + -or.] (Ine who or that which 
Cleanses, apeciflcally — (o) In med., a depurant or de- 
purativo. 

The remedies indicated to correct constructive diseases 
are chiefly depuratore and nutrients. 

Alien, and Neurol, W. 640. 
(6) An apparatus designed to assist the expulsion of mor- 
bid matter through the excretory ducts of the skin. This 
is accomplUhed by withdrawing from the surface of tlie 
lKJ<ly tlie natural pressure of the air. (c) A machine for 
cleansing and preparing cotton for spinning, invented in 
France. 

depuratoryt (d^'fi-r^to-ri), a. and n. [as F. 
depuratoire aa Pg. It. depuratorio; as de- 
purate + -ory.] I. a. Cleansing; purifying. 

n. «. That which purifies. Sydenham. 
depuret (de-pfir'), V. t. [< ME. depuren, < OF. 
depurer, F^ dipurer tar Pr. 8p. Pg. aepurar = It. 
depurare, < ML. depurare, pnnfy, t L. dc, off 
(taken as intensive), + purare, make pure. < 
purus, pure : see pure. Cl. depurate.] To make 
pure; cleanse; purge. 

Tlious brenuynge watlr be .7. tymea dlstilUd, gitt It is 
not fully depurul fro hi* brennynge heete. 

Book qfQuinte BeeetkceipA. Fnmlvall), p. 21. 


2f . To set aside or apart ; assign. 

Tho most conspicuous places in cities are usually de- 
puted for the erection of statues. Bamne. 

8. To assign to a deputy *, transfer : as, he de- 
puted his authority to a substitute. 

If legislative authority is deputed, it follows that those 
from wliom it proceeds are the masters ol those on whom 
it 1* conferred. JEf. Spencer, Social Statics, p. 231. 

4t. To impute. 

The apostil . . . shewlth neithir thurj his rlgtfulnesae 
haue this deserued, but nl what euero to he depute to the 
grace of God. Wyclif, Prol. to Romans, 

depute (dep'iit), n. [^< depute, v. Cf. deputy.] 
A deputy: as, a shenff dejmto or an advocate 
depute. [Scotch.] 

The fashion of every depute carrying Ids own shell on 
hi* back In the form of his own carriage Is a piece of very 
modem dignity. I myself rode circuits, when I was advo- 
cate-d^ute, between 1807 and 1810. 

Lord Cockbum, Memoirs. 


To appoint os deputy; empower to act for 
another, as a sheriff; depute. [U. S.] 

It is only learned foreigners, who desire to study our 
institutions, that suppoae the affalra of the nation are 
Koverned by a series of deputized expressions originating 
in the town meeting and working upward. 

N. A. Rev., CXXXIX. 108. 

n. intrans. To act as a deputy. [U. 8.] 


-j-.l and pufw.] 

To drive away. Coeheram. 

a driving away, < de^^e, d^uUus, drive 
away: see depulm.] A driving or thrusting 
away; expulsion. 

The errour or weakneite of the Burgundian Dutchesae 
and her Terkin, suffering their enemy in this sort to 
purney for his owne seounty and their depuleion. 

Sc<t, Hen. Vfl., IX. xx. 1 88. 
depulsorvt (dfpnl's^ri), o. [< L. dmdsorius, 
serving to avert, < decider, one who drives 
way, < dopeUere, drive away: see dmulse.] 
Driving or thrusting away ; averting. iNarea. 

Making lupplloatlou and prayer unto the goda by the 

naanai of oertatna daptSeorit saorifloea 

UoUaud, tr, at Ainmianm KarMUlnut (Idoe). 


depurgatoxyt (de-p^r'gs-t^n), a. [< L. as if 
*depurgatoriu8, < aeput^atus, pp. of depurgare, 
cleanse, purge, < de, oft. + purgare, purge ; see 
purge.] Pumng ; serving to cleanse or purify. 
depWuOnt (aep-$-rish'qu), n. An improper 
form of depuration. Craig. 
deputable (dep'\i-ta-bl), a. [< depul” + -ahle.] 
Capable of being or fit to be deputed. 

A man deputable to the Loudon Parliament 

CarlyU, Mlac., IV. 224. 

deputation (dep-fi-t&'s^n), n. [< ME. dejm- 
tation ss D. deputaiie as G. Dan. Sw. dejmtaiton, 
< F. dSputation sb Sp. diputaoion as Pg. depu- 
ta^ as It. deputaeione, < ML. as if *^^puta- 
«o(n-), < deputare, pp. deputatus, select, ap- 
point: see deputed] 1, Appointment or au- 
thority to represent or act for another or others. 
We have . . . given his deputation all the organs 
Of our own power. NAoAr., M. tor M., 1. 1. 

The favourites that the absent king 
In dqn/tation left behind him here, 

When he was pertoual in the Iiith war. 

Shak., I Hen. IV., tv. 8. 
.* of power and dli 
Banw, Works, i 


diputado =s Pg. deputado s= It. deputato, < ML. 
deputatus, a aepu^, prop. pp. of deputare, de- 
pute; see depute."] I. n. ; pi. deputies (-tla). 
1. A person appointed or elected to act for an- 
other or others ; one who exercises an office in 
another’s right ; a lieutenant or substitute. 

The vicar and ddryte ol Christ. 

J. Udatt, On Revelations xvlL 
He hath committed this other ofllce of preserving In 
healthful constitution the Inner-man, which may be term’d 
the spirit of the soul, to his spiritual deputy, the minister 
of each Congregation. Milton, Church-Government, il. 8. 

Specifically— 2. On© deputed to represent a 
body of electors; one elected to the office of 
representative: as, the deputies to the French 
Chamber ot Deputies. 


pinions. 

That certain men have been chosen a* deputies at the 
people — that there U a piece ot paper stating such depu- 
tiee to possess cerUia powers— these circumstance* in 
themselves oonglltute no security for good government. 

Macaulay, UtUltarlau Theory of Oovemmaut. 

8. In la^ one who by authority exercises an- 
other’s office or some function thereof, in the 
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dendgmnent^ (df4rfo'ment), n. [< 

•(* -iMon^J 1. The act of diMrdennff or dis- 
■ „ ^ arranging ; a turning out of course.— S. A re- 

.rto“.^t inplMeor&ie T 

prinotpslotnoer.iu, for Instwice, In IjIs nbwnce. It author- detAll (dc-r&l ), V. [< L. de, from, + E. rat/l.] 

■ ' ■ ' L trans. To cauBO to leave the rails or run off 

the track, as a railroad-train: as, the engine 
was derailed at the crossing, 
n. tntrans. To run off the track or rails. 

The train, near Lake Ivanhoe, derailed on Tneaday. 
Tituee (London), Sept. 16, i8S7, quoted in N. and Q., 
l7thser.,IV.866. 

derailment (de-r&l'ment), n. [< derail + -menf.] 
The act of derailing, or causing to leave the rails, 
as a railroad-train or -car. 


name or place of the principal, but has no in- 1 _ 
terest in the office. A deputy may In general perform 
all the (nnctiousof hiii principal, or th<usc spcclallydeputed 
to hlm,butconnota»mTn depute hit IK) — “ 

W A auburdinatc ottccr authorized t 


— iepnty, etc. (6) A 

•nbordinate officer an ttiurieed to act la a partfoul ar matter 
or aorvicu, as, fur instance, to servo a writ, or to aid in keep- 
ing the peace un a particular occasion. In such oaseheisa 
tpeeial deputy.— Chamber of Deputies, the (English) 
title of the second huuse of the national parliament or as- 
sembly In France, Italy, Spain, Portugal, andRumanIa In 
France It consists (ISPO) of 684 members, elected for four 


dnray (d9-r&')i «»• C< ME. derow, dsroi, and 
conto. arajf; also dteraff, < OF. *de8rei, dearoy, 
derei («= Pr. deerey), < deereer, deareier, deeroter, 
derange, disorder: see deray, «., and of. array, 
disarray, n.] Tumult ; disoraer. 


- es originate. 

»Sjm. Substitute, representative, legate, delegate, envoy, 
ac^^t, factor, proxy. 

UL a. Serving as a deputy; deputed: as, a 
deputy shoriff. 

dennacet, Bee dequuss. 
dequantitatet (ds-kwon'ti-t&t), v. t [< L. de, 
+ qmntita{t~)8, quantity : see quantity. 
To diminish tho quantity of. 

Brown has words still more extraordinary, as ferlatlon, 
for keeping holiday, . . . dequantitatr, tor diinlnlsii. 

Beattie, Elem. of Mor. Science, v. 1. 
daQUasst, i’* f- [ME. *dequas8en,dequacen, < OF. 
^quaaser, decasser, decoder, desquasscr, shat- 
ter, throw down, overthrow, < ML. dequassarc, 
lit. shake down, < L. de, down, 4- quasmre, 
shake, shatter, quash: see quash."] To shake 
dotm. 

daracinate (d^-ras'i-n&t), v. t.; pret. and pp. 
deradnated, ppr. deradnating. [< F. diraci- 
ner, OP. dearadner, dearacencr, uproot, < des- 
priv. + radne = Pr. radna, a root, < L. as if 
*radidna, < radix (radio-), a root: sec mdix, 
radical, and of. eradicate.] To pluck up by 
the roots; eradicate; extirpate: as, to doraci- 
mte hair. 

Tlie coulter rusts 

That should dfraeinate such savagery. 

StMk., Uou. V., V, 2. 

Dtsembowellng mountains an<l deracinating pines ! 

The Century, XXVII. 188. 

daramn fde-re'um), n. TNL., < Or. Sipatov, a 
collar, < oipy, the neck.] In omith., tho root of 
the neck. lUiger, 1811, 

daraign^, deralnt (dfi-rdn')) V. t. [Also writ- 
ten, esp. in second sense, darraign, darrain, 
the most correct spelling being derain; < ME. 
derainen, deraynen. dereynen, sometimes der- 
reynen, darreynen, < OF. deraisnier, deresnier, de- 
rainier, deraigner, derenier, etc., aesrainier, des- 
resner, etc., < ML. derationaro, diarationare, jus- 
tify or vindicate, esp. by arms, < de-, dia-, + ratio- 
nare, discourse, contend in law, < L. ratio(n-), 
reMont seo reason, ratio. Cf. arrat^i.] 1. In 
old Enp. law, to prove ; justify ; vindicate, as an 
assertion; clear one’s self, either by proving 
one’s own case or by refuting that of an adver- 
sary: BometimoB used of an abstract or chrono- 
loglo tracing of a chain of title to real estate. 

There was no buerne with that bold the batoll to take. 

The right to derayne with the ranke duke. 

Deetrvetion qf Troy (Vj. E. T. 8.), 1. 18084. 

Deerener fF.], to derdne; to Justlflo, or make good, the 
denlall of an act, or fact. Cotgrave, 

When it is deraigned, then shall the plea pass In the 
court Christian, as far forth os It is deraigned In the king's 
court. Blount. 

2. To claim and try to win by battle or com- 
bat; fight for. 

Philip . . . brodes in haste 
For to lache as lorde, the lond for to haue. 

Or deraine It with dintes di deedes of armes. 

AlUaunder of Macedoine (E. E. T. 8.), L 124. 
8. To arrange (an army) ; draw up in order of 
battle. [This sense may have arisen from con- 
fusion with arrange.] 

And thus was Bolrman victorious and happie, other- 
where victorious and vnhapple, when he was forced to 
darreine battalle against his owne bowels. 

Purehae, Pilgrimage, p. 285. 
Darraign your battle, for they are at hand. 

Shak., 8 Hen. VI., IL 2. 
daraign^t (d§-rfin'), v. t. [< of. dearaigner, dea- 
regnor, erroneous form of dearenger, dearanger, 
derange, overthrow : see derange.] To derange ; 
disorder; disarrange. E. Phillips. 
deraLmmentit. derainxoentt (da-ran'ment), n. 
[< OP. deraianement, derainement, desrainement, 
etc., < deraisnier, deraign : see deraignl^.] In old 
Eng. law, the act of deraigning; proof; jnstifi- 


deraint, derainmentf. See deraigni, doraign- 
ment^. 

derange (de-ranj')} fit pret. and pp. deranged, 
pprTderanging. [< F. diranger, OP. dearen- 
gter, dearangier, dearanger as Pr. dearengar, dea- 
rencar, dearanear, put out of order, < dea- priv. 
+ rengier, renger^anger, put in order, range : 
BOO range.] 1. To dlsturih the regular order 
of; throw into confusion; disconcert; disar- 
range : as, to derange plans or affairs. 

The republic of regicide . . . has actually conquered 
the flnest parts of Europe ; has distressed, disunited, de- 
ranged, broke to pieces all tho rest. 

Burke, A-Regtcide Peace. 


of triumph and deray a , 

heads. Carlyle. 

Derbe (dftr'bS), n. [NL. (Pabriclus, 1803), < (t) 
Or. itipfiti, a city in Lycaonia.] The tj^ioal 
genus of the family Eerbida. 

derbend (dCr'bend), n. [Turk., a Ar. darbend, < 
Pers. darband, a narrow mountain pass, < dar, 
a doo^ gate, + band, confinement, band.] A 
wayside guard-house in Turkey, especially on 
mountain roads. 

Derbian (dCr'bi-au), a. Relating or dedicated 


8eir-i 


Mon and manners much derai .. 

Einerson, The Initial Love, 
igulating os Is a onrrenoy when let alone, laws 
mproveit ‘ 


cannot Improve Its arraiimments, although they may, and 
cuiitinually do, derange them. 

11. Spencer, Social Statics, p. 484. 
2. To disturb the state, action, or functions of; 
put out of proper order or condition ; diaordor ; 
unsettle: as, to derange a machine; his health 
is much deranged; to derange one’s mind or 
reason. 

A casual blow, nr a andden fall, derangte some of onr 
Internal parts, and tlie rest of life Is distress and misery. 

lllair. Sermons, IV. xvlii. 


I old philosophers knew that the fabric of the State 
d ultimately upon a way of thinking, a habit of opin' 
a “discipline," which wr- - **•* . j 


All old 

rested ult, , . 

ion, a “discipline," which was a thing so delicate and 
easily deranged that In the opinion of some of them new 
tunes coming into vogue might be enough to cause a revo- 
lution. J. R. Seeley, Hat. Religion, p. 198. 

3. To disorder the mind of ; unsettle the rea- 
son of, as a person, a gyn. l. To disarrange, displace, 
unsettle, confuse, embarrass, discompose, disconcert. 

derangeable (de-rftn'ja-bl), a. [< derange + 
-able.] Susceptible of being deranged ; liable 
to derangement : as, derangeable health. Syd- 
ney Smith. 

deranged (d^ranjd'), p. a. 'Unsettled in mind ; 
insane. 

It is the story of a poor deranged pariah lad. 

Lamb, To Wordsworth. 

derangement (d«-r4nj'msnt), «. [< F. dH-ange- 
ment, < d&ranger, derange: see derange and 
-ment.] 1 . The act of deranging, or the state of 
being deranged; a putting out of order; dis- 
turbance of regularity or regular course ; dis- 
order. 

From the complexity of Its mechanism . . . liable to 
derangemetU. Pdey, Mat. Tlieol., x. 

2. Disorder of the intellect or reason; insanity. 

In all forms of mental deranoement there are two un- 
derlying pathological conditioiis: theone dynamical, being 
a functional diMoclatlon or severance of the nerve cen- 
tres that have been organized to act together physiologi- 
cally, whence naturally for the time being an incoherence 
of function and a discontinuity of individnal being ; the 
other statical, oonsistlng in a structural change In the 
nerve cells or in their uniting fibre, whence a permanent 
disintegration of the substance of ideas. 

Mauddey, Body and Will, p. 264. 
»87B. 1. Irregularity, confusion.— B. Lunscy, msdneu, 
etc. See xneanUv, 

dArayt (df-raO. [< ME. derayen, deraien, 
drayen, < OF. deereer, deareier, dearoeier, dea- 
rayer, derroier, derange, disorder, confuse, trou- 
ble, refi. go wild, quarrel, < dea- my. + rei, roL 
rai, order: see array, v., and ef. diaarrau, «.] 
I, trana. To derange; disorder; refiexively, to 
go 'Wild; rage. , 

He derated him as a deuel A dede him ont a-xelne. 

William of PaUme (E. E. T. S.\ L 2061. 

Thus despttusly Che duk drayed him. 

WiUiam of PaUme (BTe. T. 8.X L 12ia 

n. intrana. To rage. 

Mectanabns anon right with his nices werkes, 

Too b^le the gome graithes hym soone, 

Deraiae as a druouii dreedtnU in 

.ANMHMiSr qjr Maoadeine (RR T, B.), 1. 88S. 


Pitan/UM.— l^blan pbeasont, OreophaeU derbianue, a 
Central American bird of tho family Cracida, the only 
representative of the subfamily Oreophaeitue (which see). 

Derbida (dfir'bl-da), n. pi. [NL., < Derbe + 
-ida.] The Derbitia rated as a subfamily of 
Fulgorida. The regular form would be Derbi- 
nts. 

Derbidse (d6r'bi-dS), n. pi. [NL., < Derbe + 
-idee.] A family of bomopterous hemipterous 
insects, typified by the genus Derbe. 

derbonn (dfer'bftn), ». A variety of black wolf 
of Arabia and Syria. 

Derby (der'bi or d&r'bi), n. and a. [The race is 
named after the twelfth Earl of Derby. The 
earldom takes its name from the county and 
town of Derby, < ME. Dereby, Derebi, < AS. De6r- 
by, De&ra bg, a name of Scand. origin (the AS. 
name having been Northworthlg), lit. appar. 
habitation of deer (wild beasts), < AS. dedra, 
gen. pi. of dedr = Dan. dyr, a deer, wild beast, + 
AS. (ONorth.) by, bit, a habitation (see deer and 
by ^) ; but the first element is perhaps of oth- 
er origin.] I. pi. Derbies (-biz). 1. The 
most important annual horse-race of Ei^land, 
founded in 1780 by the twelfth Earl of Derby, 
and run at Epsom, Surrey, in the spring, gen- 
erally on the 'Wednesday 'beforo Whitsuntide. 
—2. [1. (?.] A masons’ two-handled float. 

A derby or darby, which is a long two-handled float for 
forming the floated coat of lime or hair. 

£neyc. Brit,, IV, 604. 

3. [f. 0 .] A stiff felt hat with rounded crown 
and more or less narrow brim, worn by men, 
and sometimes also by women, for walking or 
riding. It came in as a fashionable novelty in the year 
1874, and is now (1888) commonly worn In England and 
America.— Derl^ day, the day on which tho Derby sweep- 
stakes Is run.— Derby dog, something that “turns up" 
without fall, as the proverbial dog on the race course on 
Derby day, after the track Is otherwise cleared for the 
races. [Local, Eng.] 

An eccentric, Qoaker-sort of jierson who acts as a kind 
of annual Derbydog to the German diet, and may be met 
with every year at the meetings of the Society for ITo- 
motlng International Arbitration. 

Loire, Bismarck, II. 40^. 

n. a. Same as Derbian. 

^rbysbire drop. Same as biue-john. 

^rbyahlre neck, spar. See the nouns. 

Dercetid® (d 6 r- 80 t'i-de), n.pl. lKL.,<Deroetia 
+ -idte. ] A family of extinct fishes jtypifled by 
the genus Deroetia: a synonym of Moplopleun- 
dm (which see). 

Dercetis (der'se-tis), n. [NL., < L. Dereetia, 
Deroete, < Or. ^epKinc, AepKerii, a Syrian god- 
dess, also called Atargatia.] A genus of fossil 

K »id fishes from the Chalk formation of Eng- 
, having an elongated eel-like bofly, and 
commonly e&lled petrified eels. 

Dercetum (d^r’se-tum), n. [NL. : of, Dereetia.] 
A genus of myriapods: same as Heteroatoma. 
derdoingt, a. See daredoing. 
dereH, «. t. [ME. deren, derien, < AS. derian, 
hurt, injure, s OS. derian aaOFries. derasD. 
deren as OHQ, torion, terran, hurt. Cf. dare'^.] 
To hurt; injure; wound. 

Mo tbyng hen sail the be derand, 

Zn this mis siUl be shour beeldyng. 

tork Plays, p. 2. 


Destruction of Troy (E. K 
And ye shal bothe anon unto me swen, 

That neveremo ye shul my corowne der«. 

Chmiew, Knlcdit's Tale, L 964. 

daro^t, *>• [ME., < AS. daru (v OHO. tara), in- 
ju^i see aere^, «.] Burt; hnrm. 



XMgrdMB* Urn ip to tlM drjrv, udlio u <I«m nllrd. 

ntV^MaMwbr,p.m 


Dent KstUr, brff la tall Bweto. 

a dade doM all my dm. 

York Playi, p. 66. 


Xbo dnda ot di 


[e doM all my dm. 

York! 

d0re%, a. and ». A Middle English form of 
dear*. 

dexe^, »• A Middle English form of dear. 
der^O (^. pron. d&*ra'ohd). ». [Sp., right, 
justioe, < Mil. dereetum, right, jnstioe : see direct 
and drott.] In Mexican and ^niah law: la) 
Bight; jnstioe; just claim, (o) pi. Imposts; 
taxes; oustoms^uties.— DereOho oomnn, common 
law. 

deroignuentt, n. Same as deraigimenft, 
dw^ati V. t. Bee deraignX. 
derelict (der'e-llkO, a. and n. [ss Pg. derelicto 
ss It. d^eUttOf < L. derelietus, pp. of dereliti- 
quere, forsake ntterly, < de- + relinmure, for- 
sake, abandon: seereltet, relinauent, rmnquish.] 
L a. 1. Left; abandoned by the owner or guar- 
dian. [Now rare except in law.] 

ent in Charle* the Seoond'i time for 
P. Pett, Letters, To A. Wood, I. 611. 

The affections which these exposed or derelict children 
hear to their mothers have no arounds ot nature or as- 
siduity, but civility and opinion. 

Jer, Taylor, Works (ed. 1886), I. 40. 


der]uuttMer'am),ii. [Alsodirhsm; Ar.disrkaM, 
dirhem, Turk, dirhem, Pen. dirham, diram, < Gr. 
dpaxi4, a drachma : see drachma, drachm, dram.] 


Taking out a patent I 
dejWiCt lands. &rP.i 


IBItt 

Meantime, o'er aU the dome they quaff, they temk, 
J)iritive taunts were spread trimi guest to guest, 

And each in Jovial mood his mate addreet 

, , , P<V«, Odyssey, U. 

Anl^nbianweightandrilveroom,lntendedori^ dcrlslTely (dfi-ri'siv-li), adv. With derision or 
mnally to be two thirds of an Attic drachma ^ 

^ SiTmrtM. T....U 1. AM.^ M 
tary and pouderal (Arabic ketflderham. The former, by rtAriai y^negg n. The State of 

being derisive. Imp. Diet. 
derisory (de-n's^ri), a. [= F. dMsoire s Pr. 
deriaon ss It. deriaorio. < LL. deriaoriua, serving 
for laughter, < L. dendere, pp. deriaua, deride : 
see domde.] Charaoterized by derision; mock- 
ing; ridiculing. 

The oomick or deriiory manner Is further still from 
makbig shew ot method. 

ShaftcMbury, Advice to an Author, ii. I 8. 

derivability (df-rf-vs-bil'i-ti), n. [< derivable : 
see -Inlity.J The oharaotox of being derivable. 
A derivdbUity ot the one from tiio otlier. 

A»i«r. Jour. Sei., ad aer., XXXIL 800. 
welgiiings of numeroua early coins, has been found equri deriwable (dS-ri'va-bl), a. [= F. dMvdble a 
to 43.7 (trains troy, making the value of the coin about » q* aw.... .1. JlhU 1 PanolilA /rf 

United Btates cei& ; widlo the latter U aaid to be heavier “p. de^ahlc; as d^ve + -ablc^ ^ 



being derived, received, or obtained, (a) oi 
able, 08 from a source: as, income Is derivable tiom 


2. Unfaithful; neglectful of requirement oi 
sponsibility: as, derelict in duty. 


derelict, „ 

J. Uavdhome, l>ust, p. loa 

n, M. 1. That which is abandoned ; in law, 
an article of goods or any commodity thrown 
away, relinquished, or abandoned by the own- 
er; speoiflo^y, a vessel abandoned at sea. 

When I am a little disposed to a gay turn of thinking, 
I consider, as 1 was a derelict from my cradle, I have the 
honour of a lawful claim to the best protection in Europe. 

Savage, Wanderer, v., note. 
The crown (of Jerusalem] became a derelict ; the title 
qraa borne after Conrad by his tialf hrother Uenry, the 
son of Isabella of England ; and aubsequently by a number 
of ruling housea. 

Stubbe, Medieval and Modern Hist.,p. 176. 
The cruiser Atlanta towed Into the Capes of Delaware 
a dangerous derelict which had been drifting about off the 
coast tor weeks. New York Tribune, Nov. *0, 1887. 

8. Land left dry by a change of the water-line, 
dereliction (der-e-lik'shqn), n. [a Pg. dore- 
Kcfdb, < L. dereliotio(.n-), an abandoning, < dere- 
lictua, pp. of derelinquere, abandon: sec dere^ 
Wcf.] 1. The act of leaving with an intention 
not to reclaim or resume; an utter forsaking; 
abandonment. [Now rare except in law.] 
When the man repents, he is absolved before Qod, be- 
fore the sentence ot the church, upon his contrition and 
dereliction only. Jer, Taylor, Holy Dying, v. 4, 

8. The state of being forsaken or abandoned. 

Hadat thou not been thus 
thy dereliction Is our safety. 

8. The gaining of land from the water by a 
change of the water-line. — 4. The land so 
pined. — 8. Unfaithfulness or remissness; neg- 
lect: as, a dereliction of duty. 

The pretence was the Persian war, which Argos de- 
clined. This was called a base dereliction, and excited, by 
the help ot Spartan emissaries, hatred and contempt. 

J. Adame, Works, IV, 611. 
wSyiL 1. Desertion, relinquishment— S. Failure, unfaith- 
fulness. 

derdligionise(ds-rf-lij'on-lz). V. f.; pret.andpp. 
dereUgionized, ppr, dereligionieing. [< dc-priv. 
+ reUgioniee.'] To make irreligious j oppose 
or discourage religion in or among. [Bare.] 
He would dereliaioniu men beyond all othera. 

De Quincey. 

derelingf, n. An obsolete form of darling. 
dere^eti A variant form of deraignl. 
derft, a. [ME., also darf, prob. (the AS. ^deorf, 
ONorth. *dearf, not being authentioated) < loel. 
djarft m Sw. <aerf ta Dan. ^erv, bold, daring, 
SB (with ad^tional sofBx) OS. ^bhi so OjE^es. 
derve, bold, fierce.] Bold; brave; strong; 
xnij^ty; terrible. 

" Do way," quoth ttiatdsr/mon, "my dere, that apeche. 
For that dumt 1 not do, last 1 denayed ware. 

Sir Oawayne and the (S>msn Knight (E. B. T. S.X L 140S. 


n estate derivable from an ancestor. 


in the ratio of 10 to S, so that It would be 48 grains. This 
Is stilt approximately the mass of the derham (weight) in 
must localities ; though in some places it sinks nearly to 46 money, c 

Un.™ . .terham of (..If the uau.l w.-fght, .n.l two nnlU of **’* -P-AV orootliw them, 

tills name now employed in Persia are equal to nearly 160 •» , i e , . ooo. 

and 800 grains respectively. The Morocco coin, the dor- Having disregarded the warning d«n‘mW« from common 
ham, is reckoned equivalent to 7; United States cents. experience, ho was answerable lor the consequences, 

derlc (der'ik), a. [< Gr. dipoc, sklu, + -»C.] In Spencer, Man vs. SUte, p. 47. 

emhryol., of or pertaining to the ectoderm, or (b) Traceable, as to a source ; obtainable by derivation : 
outer germ-layer : the opposite of enteric. beduclWe, as 

“»**•<* 1 ? o* *Tgumenta ... are derivable from 
DeJlorj/,l<uiigl(trans.>,p.860. gome of these heads. ITilkine. 


I derivata (der'i-v&t), a. and n. [= F. d4riv6 ss 
. Sp. Pg. derivado ss It. derivaio (b= Q. Dan. 8w. 


saxu w,T^e,u)r«Kf7o,sxj.uoTHWTtf.uiuu&,iauKu ppr. Ot ocncare, uerive *. seedertuc.j mmata., 
at, < de- + ri^e, laugh : see rtdiculc, riaiclc, Ct. ahomogeneous and iaobaric function ofyV which 
arride.} To laugh at m contempt ; turn to ndi- is a oovariant of /, where // denotes 
oule or make sport of ; mock ; treat with scorn ' 

by laughter. D^ /. 

The Pharisees also . . . derided him. Luke xvL 14. 

Men have rather sought by wit to deride and traduce * 
much of that which Is good in professions, than with Judg- . „ . ^ 

ment to discover and sever that which Is corrupt. derivatum, Sw. also derivat, n.), < L. dcrivatua 

Bacon, Advancement of Learning, 11. 281. (ngut. derivatum, in NL. as a noun), pp. of de- 
•■Syn. iUdfouf#, etc. (see taunf), banter, rally, Jeer, gibe, rivare, derive: 860 the verb.] I. a. Derived, 
scouti scoff at, insult. [Bare 1 

derlder (df-ri'dhr), n. One who derides; a * Putting trust In Him 

mocker; a scoffer. From whom the rights ot kings are derioale, 

Exeeroble blasphemies, «.d llke.contemgts, offered, by I" “• rthe Fair, 1. 7. 

II. n. A word derived from another ; a de- 
rivative. [Bare.] 

'derivatioil (der-i-va'shon), n. [= OF. derivai- 


deridere ot religion. Hooker, Eocles. Polity, 

derldlngly (df-ri'ding-li), adv. By way of de- 
rision or mockery. 


Hi. parasite wm. xxxvU. 

; derlslble (dS-rlz'i-bl), a. [= It. dotiaibile, < L, 
as if *deria%bilia, < ’ ‘ ’ 


derivacion t= Pg. deriva^%s It. derivazione ss 
Q. Dan. Sw. derivation, < L. derivatio{n-), deri- 
vation, < derivare, pp. dcrivatua, derive: see dc- 


_ deriffcre, pp. deriaua, 

at, deride; see dertdo.] Subject to derision: 
worthy of derision. 

Ill every point of IntoUectual character I was hU hope- Ural course or channel ; a stream so diverted, 
less and derieible Inferior. [Obsolete or archaic. 1 

H. If. SUxemon, The Dynamiter, p. 71. 

derision (df-rlzh'on), n. [= F. d&iaion =s Pr. 
derrizio ss It. deriaione, diriaione, < LL. deri- 
aio{n-), < L. deridere, pp. deriaua, laugh at, de- 
ride : see deride.] 1. The act of deriding; sub- 
jection to ridicule or mockery; contempt mani- 
fested by laughter; soom. 


).] 1. A drawing from or turning asi^, as 
a stream of water or other fiuid from a nat- 


Theae issues and derivaticne being once made, and snp- 

f 'lled with new waters pushing them forwards, would cou- 
iniie their course tUl they arrived at the sea, just as other 
rivers do. T. Jiumet, Tlieory of the Earth. 


An artinciol dericeffton of that river. 

awj 


Gl(66on. 


over It or 

He that sttteth in the heavens shall laugh ; the Ixird of the electric current. 


ij — Ati invu., rovuwiuii, or uie urawing awn; 

US ot ail inflamed part, by applying blisters, etc., 
at a distance from it (6) In teleg., a diversion 


ahaU have tl 
British p 


n In derieUm. 

Is brought Into derision in those nations touchlng-anottler conductor.' 


In telegraphy, derivatione generally arise from the wire 


le ago trembled at the power of our arms. 

Burke, Present Discontents. 
8. An object of deriaion or contempt ; a laugh- 
ing-Btook. 

I was a derision to ail my people, 

1. Ridicule, mockery, gibes, scoBng, taunts, in- 

derildoiuury (df-rixh'on-^ri), a. [< deriaion + 
-oryi.] Derisive. [Bare.] 

There was a club that ate a oairs head on January 80, 
In ridlonle of the commemoration of Charles I.'s death. 
This is spoken of as “that derieionary festival." 

Tom JBroicn, Woritt, II. 215. 


B. S. Culley, Pract Teleg., p. 4A 
8. The act or fact of deriving, drawing, or re- 
ceiving from a source: as, the derivation of be- 
ing ; the derivation of an estate from ancestors, 
Txm tu, 14. or of profits from capital. 


My derivation was from ancestors 


Mvd 

t^o 


8. In philol., the drawing or tracing of a word 
in its development or formation from Its more 
ori^al root or stem ; a statement of the origin 


DeetruetionefTroyCa. E. T. 8.X 1 8816. 

derftsi, Oilii. [ME., also derfliohe, derfiikx, etc. 
(» lek dioTjjUga)) < derf •¥ -^a.] Boldly; 
bravely; sor^; greatly. 

I dars lokt no man in the fao^ 


Sm». dwlllTS (df-rI'.lT), a. [-OF. It. *- O'Tormatlvo lii.toqr <« a word. Sm etemilos,. 

riaivo, < L. as if *deri8ivua, < deriaua, pp, of de- DeHvation, In im broadest sense, Inoindes oil processes 


riaivo, < L. as if *deriawua, < dmaua, pp, of de- ^ Derivation, in its broadest sense, Inoindes oil pn 
ridere, laugh at, deride ; see ctorfde.] Express- '»y ^“ich new words are tormed from riven roots, 
ing or characterised by derision ; mocking ; ridi- **^^*^> ““ » 

His [Christ’s] head harrowed with the thorns, and his 
derietvo purple stained, yea drenched, with blood. 

jQp. Oauim, On the Secrement, p. US. 


P.IM. 

4. In math, : (a) The operation of findi^ the 
derivative, or differential coeffioient ; differen- 
tiation. (o) The operation of passing 1^^ any 
point on aoubio curve to that point at which tM 


deriT»tioii 

tangent at the i^t point cute the curve, (e) 
The operation of passing from any function to 
any rmated function which may in the context 
bo termed its derivative. The word denmtion. In 
Ita lint mathematical aense, waa Invented bv Lagrange, 
who tliought it poMible to develop the calciUiu wiUiout 
the uae of Inflnitesltuala. 

5. In biol., descent with modification of an or- 
ganism from antecedent organisms ; evolution : 
as, the derivation of man: the doctrine of deriva- 
tion— that is, the derivative theory (which see, 
under derivative). 

According to tlie doctrine ot derivation, the more com- 
plex plants and animals are the slowly modified descen- 
dants of leas complex plants and animals, and these in turn 
were the slowly modiHed descendants ol still less complex 
plants and animals, and so on until we converge to those 
primitive organisms which are not definable either as ani- 
mal or as vegetal, but which in their lowest forms ore 
mere shreds of jelly-like prot^losm. 

J. Ftekt, Cosmic Philos., I. 412. 

6 . In gun., the j^oculiar constant deviation of 
an elongated projectile from a rifled gtm, due to 
its angular rotation about its longer axis and 
to the resistance of the air. Sometimes called 
drift.— T. The thing derived or deduced; a de- 
rivative; a deduction. [Bare or obsolete.] 

Most ot them are the genuine derivationeot the hyiwtho- 
ala they lay claim to. OlanvUle. 

Arhos^'l calculus Of dorlvatlOnB [named for tim 
n analyst L. P. A. Arbogaii, ITM-lsas], ( 

. dealing with fun 

IS series in ascending powers ot oi 

deriTational (der-i-va'shon-al), a. [< deriva- 
tion + -al.) Relating to derivation. 
dorlvatloilUt (der-i-v&'shpa-ist), n. [< deriva- 
tion + -tsf.] Same as denvatiat. 

We have sometimes in the preceding pages used the 
words evolutionist or derivaliimiit. 

he Conte, Pop. 8cl. Mo., XXXII. 811. 

dsrlTatlBt (de-riv'a-tist), ». [< derivative + 

-l«f.] A believer iii the doctrine of derivation 
or evolution; an evolutionist. [Rare.] 

The doctrine of evolation of organic types is somettmiHi 
appropriately called the doctrine of derivation, and its 
supporters derioatUtt. 

B. V. Cope, Origin of the Kitteit, p. 21 A. 
derlvatiya (df-riv'a-tiv), a, and n. [s= F. d^- 
vatifss Sp. Pg. It. derivativo, < LL. derivativue, 
derivative (in grammatical sense), < L. derivarc, 
derive: see derive.'} I, a. 1. Derived ; taken or 
having proceeded from another or something 
preceoing; secondary; as, a derivative word; 
a derivativo conveyance. 

As It is a derivative perfection, so it Is a distinct kind of 
perfection from that which is in Ood. Sir if. Uale, 

Excliulve sovereignty of ownership of the soil is n de- 
rivative right. Story, Salem, Sept. 18, 1828. 

Making the authority of \aw derivative, and not original. 

H. Spetieer, Data of Ethics, 1 10. 
S. In Wol., relating to derivation, or to the doc- 
trine of derivatioq^ as, the derivative theory. — 
8. In med., having a tendency to lessen in- 
flammation or reduce a morbid process. 

It [a hot-air bath] is stimulating, derivative, depurative. 

Bncye. Brit., XII. Ml. 
Sarlvatlve oertalnty. See c<n-(ainft/.— Derivative 
obaraoter. See eharaeter.— Derlvattve obord. In tn«. 
tie, a chord derived from a fundamental chord ; specifi- 
cally, a chord derived from 


function whose direotion is that of most ra^d 
increase of a scalar function (of whioh it is said 
to be the derivative), and whose mi^itude is 
equal to the increase in this direotion of the 
scalar function per unit of distanoe. (o) More 
generally, any Action derived from another. 
—Derivative of a manifold of points, the aggregate 
of all points having a number ot points of the manifold 
greater than any assignable number within any assign- 
ed distance, however small.— Rational dertvauve of a 
point on a plane cubic curve, a noint whose triltnear co- 
ordinates are rational tntegnd functions of those of the 
former noint. -Bohwartsiaa derivative of any func- 
tion y of as, the function 

f-lify- 

where the accents signify dlSerentiaUoni relative to a. 
derivatively (df-riv'^tiv-H), adv. In a deriva- 
tive manner ; by derivation. 


by lnv< 

version.— Derivative convey- 
ance. See eonveyanee.-oe- 
rivatlve function, in a . a n..,.. 

function expressing the rate of 
change of the value of another 

function relatively to that of the variable.— Derivative 
theory, in biol., the view that species change in the 
coniae of time by virtue ot their Inherent tendencies, not 
by naturil selection. 

n. n. 1. In med., a therapeutic method or 
agent employed to leBseii a morbid process in 
one part by producing a flow of blood or lymph 
to another part, as cuppingj leeching, blisters, 
catharsis, etc. — 3. That wmch is derived; that 
which is deduced or comes by derivation from 


The character which essentially and Inherently belongs 
only to him IChristJ will derivatively belong to them [his 
disciples] also. Home, On Fs. xv. 

derlvaMveneaa (de-riv'^-tlv-^cs), n. The state 
of being derivative. Imp. Diet. 
derive (d§-riv')j».; pret- and pp. derived, ppr. 
deriving. [< ME. deriven, < OP. deriver, F. dS- 
river = Pg. derivar as It. derivare ss G. de- 
riviren = Dan. derivere sa Sw. derivera, < L. do- 
rivarc, lead, turn, or draw off (n liquid), draw 
off, derive (one word from another, in last 
sense for earlier ducere), < de, aw^, + rivus, a 
stream : see rivaf.] I. trana. If. To turn aside 
or divert, as water or other fluid, from its natural 
course or channel ; as, to derive water from the 
main channel or current into lateral rivulets. 

The solemn and right manner of deriving the water. 

Holland, tr. of Livy, p. 180. 

The whole pond is very great; but that port of It which 
is derived towards this font Is but little. 

Coryat, Crudities, I. 80. 

2f. Figuratively, to turn aside ; divert. 

hat vile wUi 
Spender, I 

ly 

uiB KciiBrai guiiu ut iiw n nun) ujr socraiuenU he 

severally deriveth Into every nieml)er thereof. 

Hooker, Eocles. Polity, v. 67. 

The Slamltes are the sinko of the Eastorne Superstitions, 
which they deriae to many Nations. 

Putthae, Pilgrimage, p. 460. 

If we take care that the sickness of the body derive nut 
itself into the soul, nor the pains of one procure impa- 
tience ot the other, we shall alleviate the burden. 

Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. 1836), I. 832. 
8. To draw or receive, as from a source or ori- 
rin, or by regulaP transmission: as, to derive 
ideas from the senses; to derive instruction 
from a book ; his estate is derived from bis an- 
cestors. 

For by my mother I derived am 
From Lionel duke ot Clarence. 

Shak., I Hen. VI., 11. B. 

Elizabeth clearly discerned the advantages which were to 
be derived from a close connection between the monarchy 
and the priesttaoud. Macaulay, Hallam's Const. Ulst. 

It Is from Rome and Germany that we derive our do- 
mestic law. W. B. Hearn, Aryan Household, p. 186. 
Specifically — 4. To draw or receive (a word) 
from a more oririnal root or stem : as, the word 
‘rule’ is derived from the Latin; ‘feed’ is de- 
rived from ‘food.’ See derivation, 3. — 6. To 
deduce, as from premises; trace, as from a 
source or origin: involving a personal subject. 

A sound mind wilt derive its principles from insight. 

Bmereon, Society and Solitude, 
e all religion from m; 

Daweon, Nature and 

I should be much obliged if any of your readei-s could 
help me in deriving tlio name ot the village ot Allonley, 
in Cumberland. B. and Q., Otn ser., IX. 207. 

6. To communicate or transfer from one to 
another, as by descent. [Bare.] 


PinrirtromheaVn 
monaroha rale byjoda app^i 
Prior, Second Hymu of Call 
The wtah, that of the living whole 
No life may fail beyond the grave, 

Dtrivee It cot from what we nave 
The llkeat God within the aoul? 

Tennyson, In Metnoriam, It. 

The new school derivee from Hawthorne and George 
Eliot. UoiiaU. 

derivementt (df-nv'ment), n. [< OP. derive- 
ment, derivation (in lit. senae), < deriver, de- 
rive : see derive and -menf.] An inference or a 
deduction. 

I offer these derivemente from these subjects, to raise 
our affections upward. 

W. Montague, Devottte Essays, II. iv. 4. 

deriver (df-ri'ver), n. l. One who derives or 
deduces from a source. — 2. One who diverts 
a thing from its natural course to or upon 
something else. [Bare.] 

Such a one makes a man not only a partaker of other 
men's sins, but also a deliver ot the whole entire guilt of 
them to himself. SoutA, Sermons, II. 6. 

derkt, a., n., and v. An obsolete form of dark!. 
Chaucer. 

derlingt, n. A Middle English form of darling. 

derm(derm), n. [< NL. derma, q. v.] Same 
as dema. 

derma (d6r'ma), n. [NL., < Gr. dipfia, the skin, 
hide (of beasts, later of man), < dtpeiv, skin, 
flay, 3= E. teart, q. v.] 1. The true skin, or 

cutis vera ; the corium. — 2. Skin ; the skin in 
general: synonymous with integument or tegvh 
men turn. 

Also derm, dermis. 

dermad (d^r'mad), ado. [< Gr. Sip/m. skin. + 
L. ad, to: see -od^.] Toward the skin — that 
is, from within outward in any direction ; ec- 
tad. Barclay. 

dermahemal, denaahaemal, a. See dermobe- 
mal. 

dermal (d6r'mal), a. [< derma + -ol.] 1. In 
sodl., pertaining to skin, or the external cover- 
ing of the body ; consisting of skin ; cutaneous ; 
tegumeutaiy. Hie word properly relates to the derma 
or corium : as, the dertual layer of the skin ; but It has also 
ac(|nlre(1 a more genersl sense : as, dermal appendages— 
that is, hair, feathers, etc. ; tlie dermal skeleton. 

2. In hot., pertaining to the epidermis.— Der- 
mal t>one, an ossIttuatluiiTn the derma or cutis.— Dermal 
defenses, in iehth., theplacoid exoskeleton ; the shagreen, 
ichtliyodorulites, etc., of elasmobranuhiate fishes.— Der- 
mal denticle. Bee dentiele.— Dermal musole, a cuta- 
neous or snbcutaneoua muscle ; a muscle developed In, 
attached to, or specially acting upon the derma or skin 
proper, as the platysms rayoldes of man. 

As we regoi-d the dermal mntele* as primitively form- 
ing a common complex with those which belong to the 
skeleton, we must distinguish from it those which belong 
to the integument as such. 

Oegtnbaur, Comp. Anat. (trans.), p. 492. 
Dermal musonlature, the set or system of dermal mus- 
cles as a whole ; cutaneous muscles, collectively consid- 
ered. 

The dermal mueeulature Is more highly developed in 
mammalia. Qegenbaur, Comp. Anat. (trans.), p. 463. 
Dermal skeleton, the exoskeleton of an animal, or those 
hard ports which cover the body, as the Integument of an 
insect or a crustacean. 

dermalgia (dfer-mal'ji-ft), n. [NL., < Gr. 6ip- 
fta, skin, -f A^yof, pain.] In pathol., a painful 
condition of the skin arising from nervous dis- 
ease; neuralgia of the skin. Also dermatalgia. 

Dermalichog (ddr-m^U'kus), n. [NL., irreg. 


For honour, 

TU a dm'vofivs from me to mine. 

SAak., W. T.,1H. 2. 

Sjpecifically — 3. A word derived or formed 
either immediately from another, or remotely 
from a primitive or root: thus, ‘verb,’ ‘verbal,’ 
‘ verbose ’ are derivatives of the Latin verbum ; 
‘duke,’ ‘duct,’ ‘adduce,’ ‘conduce,’ ‘conduct,’ 
‘conduit,’ etc., are derivatives of the Latin du- 
eere; ‘feeder’ is a derivative of ‘feed,’ and 
‘ feed ’ a derivative of ‘ food.’ See derivation, 3. 
—4. In music : (o) The root or generator from 
whioh a chord is derived. (5) Same as derivative 
chord (whioh see. above).— 6. In math.: (a) A 
derivative function; a differential coefficient. 
(b) The slope of a scalar function; a vector 


Dryden, EpUogue i 
Our language has received innunterable elegancies and 
Improvements from that infusion of HsbraUnii which are 
derived to It out of the passages ot Holy Writ. Addieon. 

The plaintiff could not prove the place In question to 
be within his patent, nor could derive a good title of the 
patent itself to Mr. Rlgt^. 

Winthrop, Hist. New England, II. 814. 
An excellent disposition Is derived iojonx lordship from 
the parents of two generattons. Felton. 

Dsrlvsd oondttoton, in «Iset., the two or more branches, 
reuniting further along. Into widch a conductor Is tome- 
timas divided.— Defl'TSd oumt. In eleet., a current 
Mowing through a derived conductor.— — ~ 


ieo^p.t 


tntrans. To come, proceed, or bo derived. 

[Bare.] 

It were but reasonable to admire Him, from whom 
really all perfections do derive. 

Jer. Ta^or, Works (ed. 1886), L 82. 


< Gr. dipua, skin, 
•h Mxtiv, lick.] 
A genus of par- 
asitic mites 
or acarids, of 
the family Sar- 
eoptida, or itoh- 
insects, found- 
ed by Koeh, 
1848 : sraony- 
mouB 'with Anal- 
ges. Thespecieaare 
mainly paraaltio on 
blrda. The larvm 
ore hexapod, the 
odnlts oetopod ; the 

often provided with 
exeggerated legs, especially the third iialr. The speeiee 
herellgured feeds unon the oyster-shell batk-louse of the 
apple. Also Dermaletehue. 
d«nnaii0iiraL a. See dermoneural. 
DflrnUlptflra (dfer-map'ts-rS), n. pi. [NL., prop. 
Dermoptera (which fs in use in another appH- 
cation), neut. pi. of dermopierus, < Gr. itppA' 
irrtpo(, with membranous 'wings, as a bat: aae 
(famoptorotw.] If. An old and disused group 
of inseots; in De Geer’s mtem, one of three 
groups (the others being Bemiptera and Ool^ 




ontoraydl lkii Tho earwig*, For- 

fieuMmt9M SD order of Jnaeeta: now usually 
called iBwpte»ey)tera (which see). jSirby. 

Also Dirmaioptera. 

demapteran (der-map '^r^n), a. and n. L o. 


1BS8 dtrmoteslQr 

hears, the Podotcmata, and certain mites, as DennobrailCIliata (dAr-m^-hrang-ki-ft't^), a. 
Demodex, characterized by the absence of dls- pi. [NL., neut. pi. of dermobranckiatus : see 

X! — X , _x X — j X X.-X-.I ggjne as flcrmollwoncfcla. 

■m^brang'’ki'at), a. [< 

„ , . j -xf , < JtJemoOrancftio, q. V.] 

that ^ows upon the ^in; a rangns of a low Pertaining to the Dermobranchia ; nudlDran- 
type which is parasitic upon the sUn of men chiate. 

and other animals, causing various diseases. DemochelydidSB (dCr'mp-ke-lid'i-dS), n. pi. 
The beit-knowu species are Aehonon SduetUeinii, the fun- [NL. , < Dermochelvs (-c/telyd-) + -id(e.3 A fam* 
ily Of soft-shelled turtles, named from the ge- 

toptoto + -•»■] Of orpeAaiBliwto,orc»Mal 


I Sphargidi 

[NL., < Or. 
B Epical 


Of or pertaining to the JDerrhaptera. 

XL **• One of the Demaptera. 
dermapterons (der-map't§-rus), a. Of or per- 
taining to the vermapiera. 
dermafalgia (dOr-m^tal'ji-H), n. Same as dw- 
malgia, 

Dermatemydide (dfer'ma-te-mid'i-de), «. pi. , . . r , .. ^ . . -x ' x iwmou bcoi. 

[NL., < Dernuitemya (-teniy^) + ^do:.] tn Gray's + ;»«•] ^Of or pertaining to, or caused J^rmochelw (d6r-mok'e-lis), n. [NL., 

elassiflcation, a family of cryptodirouB tortoises, .^y> dermatophytes: as, dcmato^yfio diseases, s^pua, skinf a tortoise.] Kie t' 

typified by the genus Dermatemve. it JncludM Iwi^topnoa (d6r-m^top'n$-a), n. pf. [NL., genug of Dermochelydida : same as SpHuryto, 
those which have the alveolar surface of the upper Jaw sur- v wr. oepftalj-), skm, + irvo^j a blowing, < irvfiv, ^ .nrior date 

of®sKne?a Sin' con^eX’^the Si 

Mm called PeUibranehiaM,Abranehiata,Saceofflos»a,uid skin and to the stoc^ch , connecting the aU- 
xfpncusfa. raentary canal with the integument ; furnish- 

Dermatoptera (dOr-ma-top'tq-rft), n.pl. [Nli., ing eommnnication between the intestinal tube 
neut. pi. of dermatopt^us, < Gr.‘i>/ppa(T-), skin, • «>«> «> 

+ wrep6v, a wing. Cf. Dermoptera, dermopter- 
ous.] 1. In entom., same as Dermaptera. — 8. 

In mammal., same as Dermaptera. 
dermatorrhea. dermatorrhoea (dor'mft-tp. 


» a pit In the upper jaw : and the alveolar surface flat, 

with a Bubcentral groove along each slda The toes are 
weak and broadly webbed. Tne group inotudos several 
itolses of ■— > 


family Jsmydida. Also „ 

Dermalieinydiiia (dto-m^tem-i-di'nS), n. pi. 
[NL., < Dermatemve (-temyd-) + -<««.] A sub- 
family of emydoid tortoises. Also Dermatemy- 
mo). 

Dermatamys (d6r-mat'e-mis), n. [NL. (J. N. 
Gray, 1847), < Gr. dfppaM, skin, + ipvc \ipv6-), 
the nesh-water tonoise. j The typical genus 
of Dermatemydida. 

dermatic (dOr-mat'ik), a. [< Gr. SeppauKdc, < 
ifp(ta(j-), skin : see detma,] Dermal ; cutane- 
ous ; pertaining to the skin. Also dermatine. 

dennatin, dermatine^ (dOr'm^tiu), n. [< Gr. 
6ip/ta{r-), skin, + -inS, -ine^.] A dark olive- 
green variety of hydrophyte, of a resinous lus- 
ter, found in Saxony : so called because it fre- 
quently occurs as a skin or crust upon serpen- 
tine. It also occurs in reniform masses. 

dermatine^ fd6r'ma-tin), a. [< Gr. deppdTivo^, < 
6tppa(r.), skin.] Same as dermatic. 

dermatine^, n. See dermatin. 

dermatitis (d6r-m^tt'ti8), n. [NL., < Gr. d/p- 
/M(r-), skin, + -iffs.] InpafAol., infiammstion 
of the skin. Also called cy title. 

DermatobrancUa, Dermatobranchiataider^- 
ma-t^brang'ki-k, -brang-ki-d'tji), n.pl. [NL., 
< Gr. 6lpfta{T-), sldn, + ^p^yxid, gills.] Same 
as Dermobranchia. 

dermatogen (d6r-mat'9-jen), n. [< Gr. 6lppa(T~), 
skin, + -yevTK, producing : see -gen.] In bat., the 
primitive or nascent epidermis ; the primoidial 
cellular layer from which tbo epidermis is de- 
veloped. 

dermatography (d^r-m^tog'r^fl), n. [< Gr. 
(UppaiT-), skin, -t- -ypa^la^ < ypdipeiVf write.] The 
anatomical description of the skin. Also der- 
mography. 

dermatoid (der'in^-toid), a. [< Gr. *dfp(taTo- 
f/iJyf, contr. 6eppar66fi(, like skin, < dippalj-), 
skin, + eldof, form.] Besembling skin ; skiu- 
like. 

dermatological (dftr^m^t^-loj'i-kftl), n. Hav- 
ing to do with dermatology ; pertaining or do- 
voted to dermatology. 

The caBC 1« one to which no precedent hu been found 
■fter a cai'oful eearch of dermatologieal literature. 

Alim, and Neurol., vm. 484. 

dermatolO|dst (ddr-m^tol'p-jist), n. [< der- 
matology •+■ -iet.] One who is versed In der- 
matology. 

dermatology (der-ma-toHp-jl), «. [< Gr. 6ip- 
tfa(r-),8kiu, + -koy/a, < Uyuv, speak: eeo-ologij.] 
^"“e science of the skin; knowledge — 


loose.] In pathol . : (a) A relaxed and 
pendulous condition of the skin. (6) Pachy- 
dermia. 

dermatomyoosiB (der'm^td-ml-ko'sis), n. [< 
Or. 6ipfia(r^), skin, + pietKf fungus, + -oeie: see 
mycoeie.'} In pathol., any disease of the skin 
caused by a vegetable parasite. 

dermatonosla (d6r.ma4on'^is), n. [NL., < 
Gt. dlpfta(x-), snn, + vdaoc, disease.] In pathol., 
any diseaBe of the skin. 

XmiBatopl^ (der-mf^tof'i-U), ».pl. [NL., < 
Or. dippalj-), skin, + flkof, loving!] A group 
of minute pe^itio arachmds or fouiole mites, 
ronesronmng to jhe family\p«»od<o<^. 

< Or, dfppofr-), , 

Owen’s system of ouMsmoation^ 

Jradkntda, inolnding ')the JroUeca or water- 


and the exterior of the body : as, a dermogae- 
trio pore. 

The numt- 

which have cc . 

generally very great. 

— , — -J. Oeflrdnftaur, Comp. Anat. (tran*.), p. 111. 

re' a), n. [NL. dermatorrhcea, < Gr. 5ippa{T-), dermography (dOr-mog'ra-fl), n. Same as der- 
skin, -t- /Mia, a flowing, < ^eiv^ flow.] In pathol., matograpny. 

a morbidly increased secretion from the skin. dermabemal (dfr-md-, dfer-mfi- 

dermatO8ClerO8l8(d0r''ma-t6-Bk]9-r6'slB), n. [< hfi'mgl), a. [Improper forms for *acrwie»»al, 
Gr. dfpWr-), skin, +<T/c^i^/«.»<T/C. ft hordening: see •dermtemal, or "(Urniathamal, < Gr. 6tapa{r-), 
Bclerosia,] Same as eelerodermia. skin, + alpa, blood.] Pertaining to the skin 

dermatoiis (dOr-m^to'sis), n. [NL., < Gr. on the hemal or ventral aspect of the body: 
pa(r-), skin, + -osts.] 1. The state or condil- specifically applied to dermoskeletal elements 
tion of having a bony integnmeut, or osseous of the median ventral fins of fishes, as the bones 
cxoskeleton, as exemplified by a sturgeon, tur- supporting the rays of these fins: contrasted 
tie, or armadillo. — 2. Inpaf/ud., any disease of with dermoneural. Also spoiled ttemo/iffiwol, 
the skin. dermahamal. 

dermatoskelotal (dto'mj^td-skei'e-t^), a. [< dermohemia, dermobssmia (d6r-mo-h£'mi-^), 
dermatoakeleton + -af.] Same as dermoahele- n. [NL. dermohemia, improp. for ^dermeemia 
Uil, or *dermathamia, < Gr. dippalr-), skin, + a\pa, 

dennatoskeleton (dir'^'raa-td-skel'e-ton), «. blood.] In pathol., hyperemia of the skin. 

[NL. (Carus, 1828), < Gr. olppa(r-), skin, + oKt. dermohumeral (d6r-mo-hu'me-ral), a. K NL. 
mt/iv, skeleton.] Bame as dermoakeleton. dermohumeralie, < Gr. 6(ppa, the skin, + L. hu- 

dermatoxerasia (d6r-m§-tok-s6-ra'8i-a), n. merua, prop, umerue, humerus.] Connecting 
[NL., < Or. 6ippa(r-), skin, + (r/fMola, dryness, the humerus with the skin; specifically, por- 
< ^t/patveev, dry, parch, < St/pif, diy.] in pathol,, taining to the dermohumeralis. 
same as xerodermia. dermobumeralis (d6r''md-hQ-mg-rfi'liB), n.; pi. 

DermestOS (d^r-mes'tSz), ». [NL,, < Or. dfp/ia, dermohumeralce {-Ibz). ISL. : eof> dermohumer- 
sldu, + (irreg.) iaOitiv, eat.] A genus of cole- ol.] That part of the pauniculus caniosus, or 
opterous insects, the typo of the family Dcrmca- fleshy pannicle, by which the humerus is indi- 
Ud<e. The larv« devour dead bodloa, akina, leailicr, and roctly attached to the skin : a muscle in many 
ether animal aulmtancea. One apeciea, D. lardarixu, Is animals, not represented in man. 
known by the name of bacon-beetle; another, /A or An- Jarmnid fdf>r'nioidl n Or Mnun nkin + 

d»nne..tldWr Wtia),?...» a.. L •• Otor 

pertaining to the Derm^ttda. g(„„ qj mouth, neck, and orbit, and rarely elaewhere, 

H. ft. A member of the DermeeUaw, containing sebaceous matter. Its walls resemble true 

Demestid8B(d6r-me8'ti-de), n.pl. [NL.(Leach, .Bkln, and may develop halts and teeth. 

1817), < Dcrmeetea + dder..] A family of olavi- oonnology (der-mol'9-31), n. Same as derma- 
corn Coleoptera. Thu dorsal aegmenta of the alKlomeu Jology. 

are partly membranous; the ventral segmeuU are free; ClemiOllinBCalar (deT-mo-muB'ku-l&r).a. [<Gr. 
the tarsi are 6-Joiuted, at least In one pair; the meiitum dippa, the skin, + L. musculus, 'muscle.] Per- 
is moderate or small ; the palpi are approximate at the tainint? to akin and muaein • ennaiatinir of 
base ; the aitterlor coxie are fiirge, oonicaC and prominent; » n t 

the posterior coxie are not prominent ; the antennie are “»1 awd muscular tissue ; as, the Oermomueoular 
nioderato in length, and capitate ; tlie posterior coxm are tube of a worm. 

silicate for the thighs; and the body U usually scaly or The suckers found In the Trematoda, Cestoda, and HI- 
pubescent. riidinea are special dltferentlatloiis of the dermo-muteu. 

dermestold (der-mes'toid), a. [< Dermeetea + for tube. Oegenbaur, Comp. Aliat. (Irans.), p. 14S. 

-oid.] Itesembling the genus Dermeates; of or dermoneural (der-mo-nfi'ral), a. [< Gr. dippa, 
pertaining to the DermeatideB. the skin, -h vnpov, a nerve.] Pertwning to the 

dermlo (ddr'mik), a. [< derm or derma -1- -Ic.] skin on the neural or dorsal aspect of the body : 

1. In anaf., dermal; enderonic; of or pertain- specifically applied to the dermoskeletal ele- 

ing to the dermis: as, the dermic layer of the ments of the median doraul fins of fishes, as the 
skTn. bones supporting the rays of these fins: con- 

When the dermic proce«i is papiilltom, and snnk In a With dermohemal. Also dermaneural, 

pit of the dermis, the conical cap of modified epidermis demiatoneural. 

which coats it is either a hair or a feather. dermodBSbOllS (d.. 

HuxUy. Anat. Vert, p. 40. gkin, L. o« (oaa-), bone.] „ 

2 . In med., cutaneous; pertaining to the skin : O'Oter of ossified integument or bony tissue de- 

as, a disease.-Dermlo remwUss. remedies veloped in the sldn ; bony, as the dermal skele- 

which act through the skin. ton; exoskeletal. 

dg riwia (ddr'mis), n. [NL., < Ghr. dippa, con- 'Die gaseous, liquid, and solid molecularcondltlons, be- 
formed in term, to epide^to.l Sameasitoma. j"* characters dlsUnguUhlim otherwise allied subsUnoe* 

[NL,| < Gr. dippa, skin, + ppdyrta, gills.] A tosed or dermoCeteout oharaotm tUstlngaish otherwise 
group of marine opisthobranchiate gastropo- nearly allied genem 

Sous molluskS. They respire by mean, of external ^ xf' i*' 

gllU in the form of iloreel membranous layers, tufts, or dsrinOOMlllCfttlOlll (a6r-m6-08^i-fi-k& ». 

fllunenU, and there Is no mantle or shell In the adult [< Gr. oh/M, the skin, + E« ossi/haHone] Der* 

ossification; formation of bony tissue in 
the ortsttSchUte iiteSSod?e^e^ing the *^6 i^gument as a part of the dermoskeleton, 

branehiata. ItUsubdlvIdedlntothe AtfwwcAiofaandthe or ft bony exoskeletal element; as, ‘•dertnooa- 


demu^BSeons (d6r-m5-os'§-us), a. [< Gr. dippa, 
le.j Having the char- 


w (dto’'ma-^fl’iiA), n. p{. [NL., AroditowncAtofa or the laiwest aiid typl- s^oa Hon of the cranium,” A. D. Cope, Ct^n of 

aWt, 41 Mimt a liAlinwa 1 Tn «•! STOBD, a sjmonym of Dermobranchia iCselt, which la th« Flttnat tx OR x- 7 -b 

im of oWsifl^on, an order of *aIL^jSw^5oSto^ dermoaBtify (d^r-md-os'l-fi), v. i. ; preh andpp. 

— ....SX..X UsmoSwiftcJWefe. ...x- .i. — re n- it 


dermodaaified, ppr. dermobaaifying. [< Or. UpfUi, 



dermoOssiiy 

the akin, 4- osa^fy.'] To oasify dermally; be- 
come dermoSaaeouB ; fonn a dermodaaifioation 
or a dermoskoleton. E, D. Cope. 

dermopathlc (der-m^path'ik), a. [< dermopa- 
thy + -ic.] Helating or pertaining to dermop- 

athy- 

darmopathy {d6r-mop'a-thi), n. [< Gr. dipya, 
akin, + ndSoi, auflfering.'] Surgical treatment 
of the skin. 

Dermophysa (der-md-fl'8a},n.j>l. [NL.] Same 

as Dei-matophyaa. 

Dennoptera (der-mop'te-r^), n, pi. [NL., neut. 
pi. of aermopterm : aee dermopteroua,'] A sub- 
order of Inaeotivora, containing the single fami- 
ly Oaleopithecidw (which aee). Also Dermatop- 
tera, Pterophora. 

demoptere (der'mop-tfir), n. A rertebrate of 
the group Dermopteri. 

Demopteri (dOr-mop'te-rl), n. pi. [NL., pi. 
ot demtopterua : see dermopteroua.'i In Owen’s 
system of classification, the lowest of five sub- 
classes of the class Pisces, characterised by a 
vermiform limbless body, a notochordal mem- 
brano-oartilafrinous eudoskeletou, and no skull, 
or a skull with no lower jaw. it thm covered the 
acranial, loptocardian, cirroatomoua, or pharynKobranchl- 
ate vertebrates, ns the laiicelets ; and the monorhlne, cy- 
clostomous, or marslpobranchtnte vertebrates, as the haffs 
and laninreys. It was divided Into two orders, Cirrmtomi 
and Cyeloitomi, respectivolv contninliiu; the lancelets and 
the haffs and lanipreya These Kfoups are very distinct 
from eaoh other, and are now generally regarded ns dilfer- 
ent classes ot t’ertein-ata. Also called bcrtnoutsi-uatT. [Not 
In use.l 

demopterons (dSr-mop'te-rus), a. [< NL. der- 
niopterus, < Gr. deppdnrtpo^', having membranous 
wings, as a bat (Aristotle), < <Up/ia, the skin, + 
irrr^v, wing.] Having the characters of the 
Dermopteri. 

darmopterygian (d6r-mop-tg-rij'i-an), a. [As 
Dermopterygii + -ni*.] Bamo as aermopteroua. 

DermopterygU (d^r-mop-te-rij'i-i), n. pi. [NL., 

< Gr. 6lppa, skin, + KTtpvyiov or rrripv^ 

wing, fin, < irnpdv, wing, j Same as Dermopteri. 

Dermorl^chi (dfer-m^-ring'kv), n. pi. [NL., 
pl.Qtdermorhynchtia: tMedermnrhynehotta.\ The 
lamollirostrar birds ; the duck tribe : so called 
from the soft-skinned bill. 

darmorhynclioas (dir-m^-ring'kus), a. [< NL. 
dermorhynchua, < Gr. Mppa, skin, + pvyx<K, 
snout.] Having a skinny bill, as a duck ; spe- 
oifioally, pertaining to the Dehiorhynchi. 

demOBclerlte (d^r-m^-sklfi'rlt), n. [< Gr. Sippa, 
skin, + oaXtipdi, hard : see acleroUc.^ A mass 
of spicules occurring iu the tissues of some of 
the AcHnozoa. 

dermoskeletal (d^r-md-skePo-tal), a. [< der- 
moakeleton + -al.] Pertaining to the dormo- 
skeleton; exoskeletal. 

dermOBkoleton (ddr-md-skel'e-ton), n. [NL., 

< Gr. depua, skin, + a/avUrdv, skeleton.] The 
coriaceous, crustaceous, testaoeaus, or bony 
integument, such as covers many invertebrate 
and some vertebrate animals, it aervei more nr 
leu completely the oflicea of protcctiug the «oft parU of 
the body and a* ahxed poiut of attachment to the organa 
of movement. In fluhea and reptiles tho dermoakeletou 
ia the akin with tlie iicaloa ; in turtlea ft ia the ahell united 
with porta of the endoakotetoii, auch oa tlie vurtelirffi and 
riba ; Inavcta and cniataoenna have a darmoikoleton only. 
Bee exoikeleton, Alao derm-skeleton, dermaloskeletmi. 

dennotensOT (dftr-mS-ten'spr), «. ; pi. dermofen- 
aorea (-ton-so'rez). [NL., i Gr. otpya, skin, + 
NL. tenaor, stretcher: see tensor.] A tensor 
muscle of the skin. — permotansor patacll, the ten- 
sor of the akin of the pataaluni, a propatagial muacle of 
tho wings of some birds. R. IV. Shi^euit. 

dermotomy (d^r-mot'^mi), n. [< Gr. ^ippa, 
skin, + -Topla, < rop6^, cutting: see anatomy.} 
The anatomy or dissection of the skin. 

darm-Bkeleton (d^rm'skeP e-ton), n. Same as 
dermoakeleton. 

dern^t (d6m), a. [Also written deam and dam ; 

< ME. dernc, dem, deerne, dume, < AS. dyrne, 
rarely dome, secre^ = 08. demi = OFries, dem, 
dreti (in comp.) =OHG. tarni, hidden, >F. terne, 
dull, > ternir, taruish, > E. tarniah : see tamiah.] 
Hidden; secret; private. 
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dern^ (dAm), e. [< ME. demen, dtemm, < AS. 
duman sb OS. dernian at OHG. *tarndan, tamen, 
MHG. ternon, hide; from the adj.j I. i/rtma. 
To hide; secrete, as in a hole. [Obsolete or 
prov. Eng. and Scotch.] 


n. intrana. To hide one’s self; skulk. 

But look how soon they heard of Uoloterne 
Their courage quail'd, and they began to deme, 

T. Hudson, tr. of Uu Bartas, in England's Pamaaaua. 
dern’^ (d6m), n. Same as deam^, 
dern^ (d^ru), v. t. Same as dam^jA minced form 
of damn. Also written durn, ^ulgar, U. B.l 
deraftllt (dfem'ftil), a. [Irreg. < <temi + -ful.} 
Solitary; hence, sad; mournful. 

Tlie birds of III presage this luokleue chance foretold 
By dernfuU noise. 

L. Bryskett (Arlier'a Eng. Gamer, 1. aeSX 

dernier (d6r'ni-6r or, as P., der-nya'), a. [P. 
dernier, \ ML. as if *deretranariua (cf. OP. aer- 
rain, > E. darrein, q. v.), < *dere1ranns^i L. de, 
down, + retro, bock: see reara, re<ro-.J Last; 
filial ; ultimate : now used only as French, as 
iu the phrase dernier reaaort, last resort, final 
resource. 


Piers Plounnan (B), lx. 180, 
Now with their backs to the den's mouth they alt, 

Yet shoulder not all light from the dem pit. 

Hr. U. More, Immortal, of the Soul, 1. 10. 
Through dreary beds of tangled fem, 

Through grovu of nightshade dark and dem. 

J. B. Hrake, Culprit Fay. 

In dem, in secret. 

My dnie fn dem hot gif tbow dill, 

Dontles liot dreid rd6. 

Hobene and Makyne (Cldld's Ballads, IV, 2M)i 


dem^f (d6m'li), adv. [Also written deamly; 
< ME. dernly, demeliche, secretly, < derne, se- 
cret, + -ly, -Uche: see <ter»l, a., and -ly®.] 1. 
Secretly. 

Hit watg the ladi, loflymt to be-holde, 

That drog the dor after hir ful demXy & stylle. 

Sir Oawayne and the Hrren Knight (E. E. T. 1. 1188. 
2. Solitarily; hence, sadly; mournfully. 

They heard a ruofull voice, that deamly ciide. 

Spenser, V. Q., II. L 86. 
derodontid (der-^on'tid), a. and n. I. a. Per- 
taining to or having tho characters of the Dero- 
dontuke. 

H. n. One of the Derodontidee. 
Derodontldse (der-^on'ti-dfi)j n. pi. [NL., < 
Derodontua + -idea.} A family of clavlcorn 
beetles. The dorsal segments of the abdomen are partly 
membraiiuus; the ventral segmeute are free ; the tarsi are 
&-Jointed, at leMt in one pair: the mentum is moderate 
or small ; the palpi are approximate at base ; and the an. 
terlor cuxec are conical, transverse, and seldom prominent. 

Derodontns (der-9-don'tu8), n. [NL. (Le 
Conte, 1861), < Or. dipy, the neck, + bdovg (Sdovr-) 
as E. tooth.] The typical genus of the family 
Derodontidee. They are moderately small beetles, two 
species of which, i). maculatua Mid b. trisiimatus, are 
North American. 

derogant (der'o-g^nt), a. [< P. deTogant,dero- 
geant, now ddrogeant = It. derogante, < L. de- 
rogan{t-)8, ppr. of derogare, derogate; see dero- 
gate, v,} Derogatory; disrespectful. [Obsolete 
or rare.] 

The other is both arrogant In man, and derogant to God. 

Bev. T. Adams, Works, 1. 12. 
derogate (der'p-g&t), v.: pret. and pp. dero- 
gated, ppr. derogating. [< L. derogatua, pp. of 
derogare (> It. derogare s= 8p. Pg. Pr. dirogar 
= F. ddroger), remal part of a law, take away, 
detract from, < oe, from, + rogare, propose a 
law, ask ; see rogation. Cf. abrogate.] I. trana. 
It. To destroy or impair the force and effect 
of; lessen the extent, authority, etc., of. 

Neither willetli be, nor may not do, any thing Including 
repugnance, imperfection, or that should dsrogate, nilii- 
ish, or hurt his glory and Ids name. 

Tyndale, Ans. to Sir T. More, etc. (Parker Soc., 1860), p. 232. 

By several contrary onatoma . . . many ot those civil 
and canon laws are coiitrouled and derogated. 

Sir X. HaU. 

2. To detract from; abate; disparage. [Bare.] 

There Is none so much carried with a corrupt mind 
. . . that he will derogate the praise and honour due to 
to worthy an enterprise. Hooker. 

8. To take away; retrench; remove (from). 
[Rare.] 

Just so much respect os a woman derogsdes from her 
own sex. In whatever condition placed, . . . she deserves 
to have diminished from benelf ou that score. 

Lamb, Modern Golhuitry. 

n. intrana. 1. To take away a part; de- 
tract ; make an improper or injurious abate- 
ment; with/kom, [The word is generally used 
in this sense.] 

We should be Infurious unto virtue Iteelf, If we did 
derogate from them whom Gieir industry hath mode great; 

Hooker, Boides. Polity, Pref., li 

The contemplation of eeoond causee doth derogate from 
our dependonce upon God. 

Boeon, Advancement ot Learning, 1. 7. 

Queen Elisabeth answer'd, That tho’ she would no way 
deragaitfrom her Bight, yet she should he loth to endan. 
ger her own seourlty. Bator, ChroniolM, p, 881. 


2. To fiall away in obaraeter or eooAiiot; de- 
generate. [Bim.] 


Herogalle, live for the low tastes alone. 

Mean creeping caice about the animat llfeT 

Brotmimg, Ring and Book, IL SO; 
•sSyn. 1. Hepreeiate, Derogate from, etc. Bee deary. 

darogata (der'9-gat), a. [< L. derogatua, pp. 
of d^ogare : see the verb.] Lessened in ex- 
tent, estimation, character, etc. : invalidated; 
degenerate; degraded; damaged. [Bore.] 

The chief ruler beyng In presence, the anthorltle of the 
substitute was clerely derogate. HaU, Hen. Vl„ an. la 
From her derogate body never spring 
A babe to honour her I Shak., Lear, L 4. 

darogataly (der'o-gfit-li), adv. In a manner to 
lessen or toke from ; disparagingly. 

That I should 

Once name you derogately, when to sound your name 
It not concern'd me. Shak., A. and C,, ii. a 

darogatlOH (der-^g&'shqn), n. [s: F. diroga- 
tion s= Sp. derogation aa Pg. deroga^ as It. 
derogazione, < L. derogatio^n-), a partial abro- 
gation of a law, < derogare, repeal ^art of a 
law, derogate : see derogate, «.] 1. The act of 
impairing effect in whole or in part ; limitation 
as to extent, or restraint as to operation: as, a 
statute in derogation of the common law must 
not be enlarged by construction. 

Such a demand may not, In strlctiieM, be in derogation 
of public law. Lincoln, in Raymond, p. 420. 

2. The act of impairing or seeking to impair 
merit, reputation, or honor ; a lessening of value 
or estimation; detraction; disparagement. 

What dishonor is this to God? Or what derogation is 
this to heaven 7 Latimer, Sermon of tlie Plough. 

The derogalione therefore, which grow to learning from 
the fortune or condition of learned men, M-e either in re- 
spect of scarcity of means, or In respect of privatoiiess of 
life. Bacon, Advancement of Learning, 1. 26. 


derogative (d^-rog'o-tiv), a. [< L. as If *de- 
rogativus, < derogare, derogate : see derogate, v, I 
Lessening; belittling; derogatory. 

Absurdly derogative to all true nobility. 

State Trials, Marquis ot Argyle, on. 1661. 

derogatively (de-rogVtiv-li), adv. In a derog- 
ative manner ; aerogatorily. 
derogatorily (d$-rog'g-t^-ri-li), adv. In a de- 
tracting manner. 

It Is the petition ot a people ; I should set derogatorily 
to its Importauco if I did not state that. Orattan. 

derogatorinese (df-rog'a-td-ri-neshn. The 
quality of being derogatory. Bailey, 1727. 
derogatory (d^rog'ft-t9-ri), a. and n. {= OF. 
derogatoirc, F. dirogatoire aa Bp. Pg. It. deroga- 
torio, < LL, derogatoriuSf < L. derogare : see dero- 
gate, V,] I, a. Detracting or tending to lessen 
Dv taking something away : that lessens extent, 
effect, esumation, etc. : witn to, sometimes^om. 

Derogatory from the wisdom and power of the Author 
of nature. Cheyne. 

Hla language waa severely censured by some of his 
brother peers as derogatory to their order. 

Macaulay, Hist. Eng., x. 
Derogatory olauM In a testament Beec{au<«.>.8yn. 
Oepreoiatlve, discreditable, disgrocetul. 

ll.t n. A derogatory act or statement; a dis- 
paragement. Cotgrave, 

Deroptyus (de-rop'ti-us), n. [NL. (Wagler), 
< Gr. oipy, neck, + Trrbov, a winnowing-snovel 
or fan, < irri- 
eiv, spew out, 
oast out, ss 
E. apew, q. v.l 
A genus of 
South Amer- 
ican short- 
tailed parrots, 
having a large 
erectile nu- 
chal crest. D. 
eorondiua is 
the crested 
hawk • parrot, 
also called htei. 
Dorostomidn 
(der-6-Btom'i- 

[SL., *< &■ 

roatomum + 
•4da.l A family of rbabdoooelous tnrbellari- 
ans, having the mouth anterior and a dilated 
pharynx. 

lierogtoiiilim (de-ro8't(i-mum), it TOL., < Gr. 
iipii, neok, 4 eripa, mouth,] The typloal ge* 



sai M «h« o, ecimum- 

~ la ui esraplev Also iTwortMia. 
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-rpa). uwD.j jjl group oi uioaeie DSiraolUSiUl. 
Tbejr hm no extenuy;<n>tufti, bnt usually gilUllUi or 
branohial mrturea. Th« maxillary and vomerine teeth 
are In single series. The group Is dlstlngi^ed on the 
one hand from Sirtn, Prot«u$, and Ntohmu, and on the 
other irom the salamandrlnes proper. It conststs of the 
genera Amphiuma, Cryptobranohut, and Megalobatnchut, 
and corresponds to U>e familiea OrpptobraneMdai and Am- 
phiumida. Also /lerotrewM. 

Other (than perenuibranohlate]T7rodelaare devoid of ex- 
ternal gills, but (as is the case in Menqpoma and Amphl- 
uma) present one or two small gtll-clefts on each side of 
the neok, and are thence called Lmrotremata, 

UvaUp, Anat. Vert, p. 102. 

d«r(>tir«mtOlU (der-f-trem>tiu), a. i<Dero- 
tremata + •otfg.j Pertaining to or having the 
aharaoters of the Ihrotrpmata. 
derotrome (der'^-tranqO, a. and n. r< Gr. iipti, 
neok, + hole.] 1. a. In Amphibia, having 
holea in the neok in which gills are oonoeal- 
ed; cryptobranohlate, as an amphibian; dero* 
trematons. 

n. n. One of the Derotrmata. 
denrick (der'ik), ». [Formerly sometimes spell* 
ed derric; from Daniel^ also written Derick, a 
hangman employed at T^urn, London, at the 
beginning of the 17th century, and often men- 
tioned in contemporary plays: e. g., 

The theefe that dyes at Tybume ... is not halfe so 
dangerous ... as the Politick Bankrupt 1 would there 
were a Dniek to hang him up too. 

Dtkktrilitym Deadly Sins (ed. Arber), p. 17. 

He rides circuit with the devil, and Dtrriek must be his 
host and Tybome the inn at which he will light 

Th» Bellman London (1616). 
The name was applied to a gallows, and then 
to a sort of crane. The name Derrick is < D. 
Dierrilk, oontr. Dirk, ewlier Diederik, also (af- 
ter G.) DietHck » OHG. Diotrich, MHG. G. 
Dietrich ts AS. Theddrio = Goth. *Thiuilareik» 
(Latinised Theodorious, Theoderieue), lit. chief 
of the people, < thiuda (as AS. the6d, etc.), 
people, + reika ss AS. rice, chief, mighty, rich: 
see Dutch and rich. The same term, -rick 
appears in the proper name Frederick, and die- 
giiised in Henry. An apparatus for lifting 
and moving heavy weights, it is similar to the 
crane, but dllfers from It in having the boom, which cor- 
responds to the jib of the crane, pivoted at the lower 
end so that it ni» take different fuciinations from the 
perpendicular. The weight is suspended from tlie end of 
the boom by ropes or chmns that pass through a block at 
^e end of the boom and thence direct^ to the «ra6, a 
winding-apparatus or motor at the foot of the poet. An- 

. . .1- ^10, g, i,i„ck at 

IS to the motor be- 

direct lift, a circu- 
lar motion round the axia of the post, and a radial motion 
within the circle descrilied by the point of the boom. 
On shipboard a derrick Is a spar ralaed on end, with the 
head steadied by guys and the heel by lashings, and hav- 
ing one or more puroliosea depending from it to raise 
heavy weights.— nOAtlng dsmek. a movable derrick 
erected on a special boat or vesseL Such derricks have a 
single central post or support, and a horisontal boom sup- 
ported at some elevation on the post and carrying a trav- 
eling carriage which beam the block from which the load 
is suspended. Tlie boom is supported by stays from the 
top of tiia post, and la also counterbalanced by means of 
stays run from the opposite end of the boom to the deck 
of the vessel on which the derrick is built. The Hoatliig 
derrick tued by the Department of Docks In New York has 
a lifting capacity of 100 tons, and a clear lift of BO feet, 
derriok-car (der'ik-k&r), n. A railroad-oar 
upon which a small dernck is mounted, used 
espeoially for clearing the line of wrecks or 
other obstructions. 

d«rrlok-oran« (der'ik-krfin), ». A crane in 
which the post is supported by fixed stays in the 
rear and tine fib 
is pivoted like 
the boom of a 
derrick, it bos 
the radial motion of 
a derrick without 
ita freedom of circu- 
lar motion, the trav- 
el of the load being 
limited by the llxM 
stoya 

(torries (der'is), 

II. pi. [Prob. a 
var. of ebiurriee, 
the Indian fab- 
rics known in the 
West by that 
name,] A cot- 
ton cloth, usual- 
ly of blue and brown, or of either of thesfeolors, 
vntb white, made in very simple deslgbs, eneh 

a. Bee\dor»iv^ 



darrjing-doert.w. See daring-doer. 
darringer (der'in-jto), n. [After the inventor, 
an American gunsmith.] A short-barreled pis- 
tol of large oauber, very efficient at short range, 
derry (der'l). [Bepr. Ir. doire, an oak-wood, 

< (fair (gen. daraeh), daur (gen. daro), an oak, 
SB W. (far and denio, an oak, es Ghr. (ipv£. an oak, 
orig. tree, sa Ghith. triu as AS. fredtc, B. tree, q. 
V.] A frequent element in Irish place-names : 
as, Derry, Derrybrinn, Londonderry. 

The ancient name of Londonderry was Derrycolgogh, 
the oak-wood of Calgoch. After St. Columba erected nis 
monastery there, in 646, it woa called Oen-y-ColumkUle, 
until James I. granted It to a company of London mer- 
chants, who named ft Londonderry. 

Seottman (newspaper), 
derryt, deny-dlowilt. A meaningless refrain or 
chorus in old son^. 
dertht, n. An obsolete form of dearth. 
dertra, «. Plural of dertrum. 
dertron (d^r'tron), n. Same as dertrum. 
derferotheca (d^r-tr^thfi'k&), n. [NL., < Gr. 
itprpov, a vulture’s beak (sm derfrtim), + B^kp, 
a sheath.] In omith., the interameut of the 
dertrum, however distinguished from the rest 
of the covering of the Mak. It is quite dis- 
tiuot in some birds, as petrels, 
dextmm (dftr'trum), w. ; pi. derfro (-trft) . [NL. , 
also dertron, < Gr. dkprpov, the caul or memoraue 
enveloping the bowels (L. omenUmi), also later 
used of a vulture’s beak, < dtpeiv, skin, flar, a= 
E. tear\ q. v.] In omith., the extremity of the 
upper mandible of a bird, in any way distin- 
guished from the rest of the bill, as by the 
nook in a bird of prey or a petrel, the hard 
part in a pigeon, or the nail in a duck. 
aenri8]l (dCr’ vieh), n, [Also formerly dervia, der- 
viae, derviaae, derviche, darviae, etc.: = F. der- 
viche, dervia = Sp. Pg. derviche s= It. dervia s 
G. dertoiach, < Turk, derviah, Ar. darwiah, < Pers. 
darvish or darwiah, a dervi^, so caUed from his 
profession of extreme poverty, lit. poor^ indi- 
gent, being equiv. to Ax.faqir, a fakir, lit. 
poor, indigent : see fakir.! A Mohammedan 
monk, nrofessing poverty, humility, and ohas- 
tity ; a Mohammedan fakb. There ore thlrty-iU or- 
ders of regular dervishes, who tor the most part observe 
celibacy, and live In convent# of nut more than forty per- 
sons, under the supervision of a sheik or elder. Some, 
however, ore permitted to marry and llye with their faml- 
lies, but are required to spend at least two nights of each 
week In the monastery. The novitiate U severe, and the 
rules of the orders are strict. They are generally divided 
Into two cloues, vis. : epinninoor whirling dorvithe* (Mte. 
levU) and hoeoling dtrvithee {RufaU). To the violent cir- 
cular dances and plrouettinK of the spinning dervishes the 
latter odd vociferous shouting and cries to Allah. The 
most Important order of deniwes Is that of the Me vie vis, 
whose monasteries (Turkish Ukye) toe found at Konleh In 
Asia Minor, at Constantinople, and elsewhere. 

And many of these Daruitet there maintained, to look 
to his Sepufohre, and to recelue the offerings of such os 
come. JPvrohat, Pilgrimage, p. 906. 

A small Oothic chapel ... Is now converted into a 
mosque, belonging to a Mahometan convent, in which 
there is only one dertiche. 

Pococke, Description of the East, II. 1. 28. 

There were dtrvUhgg with beards stained of a flery.red 
color, and wearing queer conical bats, who, if they did not 
regularly belong to the howling sect of Constantinople, 
most decidedly snowed themselves qnalilled for admission 
to It by the fashion in which they yelled, screamed, and 
groaned, exhorting me In the name of the blessed All, and 
the Inionu Hossan and Hussein, not forgetting Hoslret 
' Aboss, and many other holy people, to give them charity. 

O'Donovan, Merv, x. 

S fnes’B tbeorexQ. See theorem. 

a. and n. An obeolete form of deaerO . 
t (des'kaut), n. [Also diacant; < OF. 
descant, deacaunt, ueually deachant, F. d^chant 
(as a hietorioal term), descant, = Pr. deaehana, 
descant, ss Sp. diaoante b deacante ss G. Dan. 
Sw. diakant, descant, < ML. diaoantua, a part- 
song, refrain, descant, < L. dia-, away, apart, + 
oanfua, song, a concert (see can(3 and chant)-, 
or ratner from the verlL ML. diacantare, sing, 
descant: see dcaoant, v. The word has also been 
explained as a variant (with dia-, Gr. die-, <!<-, 
for L. bia-) of an assumed ML. *biaoantu8, ‘dou- 
ble-song,’ < L. bia-, bi-, two-, + cfmfiM, song.] 
It. In music f (a) A counterpoint added to a 
given melody or cantus firmus, and usually 
written above it. (6) The art of contriving 
such a oounterpoint, or, in general, of eonnos- 
ing part-mnsio. Descant was the first stage 
in the development of counterpoint ; it begra 
about 1100. (6) In part-musie, the upper part 
or Toloe, especially the sopcaao or air. 


He . . . should hear, u I hare very often, the clear aln^ 
the eweet deteantt. 1. IPafton, Complete Angler, p. 96. 

After the angel hod told bU meuage In plain long, the 
whole chorus ^ined In deeeant, 

Jtr. Taylor, Works (ed. 1886), I. 4S. 
2, A varied song; a song or tune with various 
modulations. 

Late in on euen, I walked out alone. 

To heore the deteaeU of the Nightingale. 

Gaveoigne, Philomene (ed. Arber), p. 87. 

Wee must have the deteant you made upon our names, 
ere you deport. Martton, Antonio and Mellldo, I., 11. 1. 

I hear tlie wood-thrush piping one mellow deMoanl more. 

Sryatd, Waiting by the Date. 

The doMoant of the watch, relieved by violent oook-crowe, 
disturbed us all night, Uarper'e Hag., LXIV. 648. 

8. A continued discourse or series of comments 
upon a subject ; a disquisition ; comment ; re- 
mark. 

And look you, get a prayer-book In your hand, 

And stoiicl between two churchmen, good iny lord ; 

For on that ground I’U make a holy deteant. 

Sh^., Kloh. III., 111. 7. 
. . the disciples of Josiu In after- 


^ meny Lodia Mp WattlM sings aloft ; 
IheThnahMMNe; the Maris dMeant playeo. 

gpetmr, SpUhalM^n, I. 81. 


Upon this occasion . . . the disciples of J 
ages have pleased themselves with fancies and imperfect 
lUteanlo, oe that he cursed this tree in mystery and secret 

intendment. Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. 1886), 1. 280. 

But books of jests being shown her, she could ( 
read them well enough, and have cunning dot- \ • 
eantt upon them. C. Mather, Mag. Chris., vl. 7. 

Descant rief, the soprano or treble clef— that ( 
is, the C olof when tilaoed on the first line of the ^ V 
staff.— Pi^i, florid, double descant See 

ddsemnt (des-kant')) v. i. [as OF. deaeanter, 
deachanter, deohanter, later sometimes diaeanter, 
sing, descant, also recant, F. dichanter, change 
on^s note, = Pr. deachantar = 8p. diacantar ss 
Pg. deaeantar, chant, sing, compose or recite 
verses, (quaver upon an air, discourse copiously, 

< ML. diacantare, sing, descaut, < L. dia-, apart, 
+ cantare, sing^: see cant^, chant, and of, des- 
cant, n. Ct. ML. diacantare (> It. diacantare sa 
OF. deaeanter, deaehanter), disenchant, < L. dia- 

f iriv. + cantare, sing. Cf. also decantate^.) If. 
n muaio, to run a division or variety with the 
voice, on a musical ground in true measure; 
sing. 

Come, Philomel, that slng’st of ravishment, . , . 

Fur burden-wise ITI hum on Tai-quin still, 

While thou on Tereus deieant’et better skill. 

Shak., Liicreco, L 1184. 
2. To make copious and varied comments; 
discourse ; remark again and agaiu in varied 
phrase : enlarge or dwell on a matter in a va- 
riety of rema^ or comments about it : usu- 
ally with on or upon before the subject of re- 
mark: as, to descant ujwn the beauties of a 
scene, or the shortness of life. 

Affirming that he chased him from him, of which some 
drecanl whether It (be) by exile or excuinmuiilcation, or 
aume other punlshmont. Purehae, ITIgrimoge, p. 161. 

Thus old and youug still descant on her name. 

Dekker and Webster, Sir Thomas Wyat (ed. Hoxlitt), p. 91. 

A virtuous man should be pleased to And people descant- 
ing on his actions. Addison. 

dawailter (des-kan'tSr), n. One who descants, 
descant-viol (des'kant-vP'ol), n. The smallest 
or treble viol; a violin: so called because it 
is fitted to play the descant or upper part in 
part-music. 

Descartes’s rule. See rule. 
descemetitls (de-sem-e-tl'tis), n. [NL., < Do- 
acemet + -ifia.] Inflammation of the membrane 
of Desoemet (which see, under membrane). 
descend (de-send'), v. [< ME. deeenden, < OF. 
deacendre, F. deacendre ss Pr. deisaendre, diaaen- 
dre =a Pg. descender =a It. deacendere, diacen- 
dere, < L. deacendere, pp. deacenaus, come down, 
go down, fall, sink, < de, down, + seandere, 
climb: see scan, soandent. Cf. ascend, conde- 
scend, transcend.) I. intrana. 1. To move or 
pass from a higher to a lower place ; move, 
come, or go downward; fall; sink: as, he do- 
acended from the tower; the sun is descending. 
The rain descended, and the flcxxls came. Mat. vIL 26. 
Thy glories now have touch'd the highest point, 

And mutt dMtunui, 

FUteher (and another), Fal«« One, Y. 2. 
From Cambrian wood and moss 
Druids desesnA auxlllars of the Cross. 

wordeworth, Eccles. Sonnets, L la 


2. To come or go down in a hostile manner; 
invade, as an enemy; fall violently; with on. 
The Grecian fleet dcsectiding on the town. Drydcn, 
And on the suitors let thy wrath descend. 

Pope, Odyssey. 

8. To proceed from a source or original ; be de- 
rived lineally or by transmission; come or pass 



downward, as offspring in the line of genera- 
tion, or as property from owner to heir. 

Troin theie our Heury lineally de*c«itd». 

Shak., 8 Hen. VI., ill. S. 
Another was Cardinal Pool, ol a Dignity not muoh in. 
ferlor to Klnga, and by hia Mother deaeenaed tiom Kli 


dowMBdeutallirt (ds-sen-den'tifWrt).*. [< de* «. t< iBL 

gimdmt + -al + -<•<.] One given to deeoeBden- (adv. dMcenttm), < h. deseetuua, pp.oi tfasetii. 
talism; a depreeiator: as, ‘'a respeotable da* dsre, descend: seedMOsnd.] Deeowdlng: tendr 
BcmdmtaUtt,” ffarper*a Mag., LXV. 679. inn downward r *- ^ ■* 

desoenf 

soends. 


her deaeended Irom Klnu. 
fiaAer, Chroniolee, p. 818. 


_ ing downward ; hav^ power to descend. 

r (dfi-sen'dto). n. ' 1. One who de- deaoaaMKrfh ». [MlT, aa OF. desemaotra. da. 
9. That which descends, as a de- aeenaoir, I ML. ^deaeenaorium, prop. neui. 


Or wandani, hearen-directed, to the poor. 

Pope, Moral EMay*, it. U9. 
4. To pass, as from general to particular state- 
ments : as, having explained the general sub- 
ject, we will descend to particulars. 

Omitting . . . Introduction*, I will deeeend to the de- 
scription ol till* thrise worthy cltie [Venice]. 

Coryat, Crudities, 1. 199. 
Historians rarely deteend to those details from which 
alone the real state of a contmuul^ can be collected. 

Maeaulay, Hachiavellt. 

6. To come down from a certain moral or so- 
cial standard; lower or abase one’s self morally 
or socially: as, to descend to acts of meanness; 
to descend to an inferior position; hence, to 
oondesoend; stoop. 

That your Grace would descend to command me In any 
thing tliat might conduce to your Contentment and 8er- 
vloe. - ffoweil, I.ettera, I. Iv. U. 

HI* birth and bringing vp will not suffer him to descend 
to the meanes to get wealth. 

Bp. Barts, ' 

6. In astron., to move to the southward, or to- 
ward the south, as a star. 

n. tratia. To move or pass downward upon 
or along; oomo or go down upon; pass from 
the top to the bottom of: as, to descend a hill; 
to descend an inclined plane. 

But never tears his cheek descendsd. 

Byron, Parlslna, st SO. 

descendablH (d^en'd^bl). a. [< OF. deaoen- 
dadle, < descendre, descona: see descend and 
-ohic.] Same as desoendibU. 
descendant (d|-seu'd^nt), a. and n. [< OF. 
descendant, F. descendant = 8p. deseendente, de- 
aeendiente s= Pg. deseendente s It. deseendente, 
diaeendente =3 D. O. Dan. Bw. deseendent, < L. 
de8eenden(t-)8, ppr. of descendere, descend : see 
descend, deseendent. The adj., not common in 
either spelling, is usually spelled deseendent, 
after the L. ; but the noun is nearly always de. 
aeendant. Cf. ascendant ascendent, dependant, 
dep^ident, etc.] I. a. See deseendent. 

iL ». 1. An individual proceeding from an 
ancestor in any degree; issue; offspnng, near 
or remote. 


soendine letter (which see. linder descending). LL. deaeensoriua, descending, < L, deaeenaua, pp. 
descendibility (df<en-di-bil'i-ti), n. [< ae- of desoendere, descend: seedesemd.] A vessel 
acendible: see dtility.} The Quality of being used in old chemistry in which disoUation by 


descent wae performed. Chaucer. 


descendible, or capable of bein„ _ ^ 

from ancestors : as, the deacendibUitg of an es- dsioent (d6-sent')> n- [< ME. descent, < OF. de- 
tute or of a crown. aeente, t, AF. also descent, m., F. descents, de- 

descendible (de-son'di-bl), a. [< desomd + scent, < descendre, descend: see descend. Of. 
-iftlc.] 1. Capable of being descended with ascent, asoend.} 1. The act of descending; the 
safety or comparative ease ; that permits of a act of passing from a higher to a lower place by 
sate downward passage : as, a descendible hill, any form of motion, 
descend frr 


— 2. That oan descend from an anoesior to a 
descendant; capable of being transmitted, as 
from father to son : as, a deseendUde estate. 


The dsscsnt of the niountslne I found more wearysome 
. . . than the ascent. Coryat, Crudities, 1. 92. 

2. A downward slope or inclination; a de- 
There are some who . . . [asaert that] the Benefleea, oUvity. 

I d.w. y,ti to ll» n.UJ.k.. U U,™ 

Also spelled descendable. 


descend^ (dS-sen'ding), ». a. [Ppr. of de- 
scend, f.] 1. Moving or directed downward; 
chaiacterized by downward direction. 

He cleft his head with one dsictndina blow. Dryden. 
flpeciflcally — (d) In hot, turned downward : as, a descend- 
ing ovule ; the dssMiidingaslaof a plant, the root. In dis- 
tinction from the stem or ascending axis, (fr) In sntom., 
' r from the surface behind ; directed obltque- 


Taught by the heavenly Muse to venture down 
The dark descent, tnd np to reasoend. 

XilUm, P. £., 111. 20. 
8. A fall or decline from a higher to a lower 
state or station ; declension; ifegradation. 

0 foul descent t that I, who erst contended 
With gods to sit the highest, am now constrain'd 
Into a beast. MUton, V. L., ix. 108. 


ly Sowuward or toward the ventral surface of the body ; 4, A sudden or hostile coming down upon a 
as. the rostrum of a weevil with descending scrobet. fe) person, thine, or place ; an incursion; an inva- 
In her., having the head turned toward the base of the Sinn. I BmlAnn utfanV 
shield : said of an animal used aa a bearing. ® sudden attack. 

2. Charaoterized by descent or decrease as re- They feared that the French and English fleets would 

0*^1, 8.-- iScaoendlnglrttwri. In letters ^ ^ _ y rewott, sera, u. x. 

with a long stem that descends below the fine, ss o.i.P, 9. V. I" 1778 he [Paul Jouesi made a descent upon Whl 

—DefloaxuUllC node, the point at which a planet passea lu Scotland, set Are to the shipping, [and] took t 
from the north to the soutn aide of the ecliptic or of the Zeeiy, Eng. In 18tb Ci 


Whitehaven, 
two forte. 
Cent., xlv. 


B^n, Advancement of Learning, L 19. 

As we would have our descendants Judge ns, so ought 
vre to Judge our fathers. Maoavlay, Sir J. Mackintosh. 

Are not improved steam engines or clock* the lineal de- 
eeendants of some existing steam engine or clock? Is 
there over a new creation In art or science any more than 
in nature? A. H. WcUlaee, Nat Select, p. 296. 

Before a cocoa-nut tree has ripened Its flrst cluster of 
nuts, Uie dsscendants of a wheat plant supposhig them 
all to survive and multipiv, will have become numerous 
enough to occupy the whole surface of the esrth. 

U. Spencer, Frln. of filoL, | 889. 

2. IntMfroI., the descending or western hori- 
' son or cusp of the seventh house. ■ gyit 1. See of- 
spring. 

dMCendent (d^-sen'dgnt)^ a. and n. [The same 
as descendant, conformed in spelling to the orig. 
L. descenden(t-)s, ppr. of descendere, descend: 
zee descend, descendant.) I. a. 1. GKiing or 
eomingdown; falling; sinking; descending. 

There is a regress at the sap in plants from above down- 
wards : and this deseendent Juice Is that wiilcli principally 
nourlsnes both fruit and plant Ray, Work# of Creation. 
2. In her., flying downward and showing the 
back: said oi a bird used as a bearing. — 3. 
Proceeding or descending £rom 
an original, as an ancestor. 

Mure than mortal grace 
Speaks thee deseendent of ethereal race. 

Pope. 


ecliptic _ 

commonly known as the thesU, follow# the metrically beir or heirs of one who dies without disposing 
accented part, commonly known as the arsis: so called of it by will; transmission by succession or 
fS’imTne inheritance ; the hereditary devolution of real 

lniiK^e“^nS^lrtl.ThoSJiv^^^^ property either to a single heir at law (com- 

fluch feet took the itr^ and the second not. regardless iDOii in England) Of to the nearest relatives 
of pitch* ITie trochee dactyl w), Ionic a ma- in the same degree* whether in a desoendingp 

orcoll«en.Ufa.. Be. Jtor. 

contrast with the iambus ('o.ax anapest (''w.sx lou'o a Jefferson . . . had taken care for the equal descent of 
minore (-'s.-.e— ), fourth pieon (toww..*), and Bacohins real estate, as well as other property, to children of both 
(to -a -), which form series or lines with ascending rhythm, sexea Banerqft, Hist. Const, L 118. 

teiS?**^mSoaiiy i3m th^&’at ^e^ing Tt sS^li ® - Genealogical extraction from an original 
infinite series In descending powers of the variable— that progenitor; lineage; pedigree; specifically, in 
Is, a series of the fomt a -ffes-i •!-«»-* -f, etc. WoJ., evolution ; derivation : said of species, 

descens^ (df-sens'), n. [< OF. descense, ^. etc., as well as of individuals. 
scenes, f., descens, m., s Bp. Pg. descenso, < L. 
descensus, a going down, descent, < descendere, 
pp. descensus, descend: see descend.) Descent. 

A Reloynder to Doctor HU concerning the Desemse of 
Christ into Hell. By Alexander Hume, Malster of Arte*. 

A. Hume, Orthographie (E. E. T. B.), Fret, lx. 


dMCSlUiOXI (d^sen'shgn). «. [Formerly also oi xne genus equu* irom a nve-wjeo mamma 
descention: i ME. deseenewun, < OF. desoension, than a pig, and somewhat resembllntMk tapir. 
descenUon, F. desoension = Bp. desoension » Pg. .FV*fcs,l5voliiUonl*t. p. 800. 

descenstto ss It. descenskme, \L. descensio(n.), < 7t. A generation ; a single degree in the scale 
descendere, pp. descensus, descend : see descend.) of genealogy, tracedfrom the common ancestor. 

1. The act of going down or downward; de- 
scent, either literal or figurative. 

In Christ's deseeneion, we are to consider both the place 
from which It did commence, and the place to which it did 
proceed. SbutA, Works, VII. I. 

2. A falling or precipitation; fall ; declension. 


The gardenei 

Smile at the claim* of long descent. 

Tennyson, Lady Clara Veto de Vere. 
The researches of Professor Marsh Into the palseontolotiy 
of the horse have established beyond question the descent 
of the genns equus from a flve-toed mammal not larger 


Prom son to son, s 



four or five dtseetds. 

8hak., All's Well, IIL T. 

8t. Offspring; issue; descendants ooUeotively. 

If care of our descent perplex us most, 
Whatsueverls dishonourable hatha base dMeention, and Which must be bom to certain woe. 

sink* beneath heU. MUton, P. L., x. 979. 

jriddlrtm. Sir B. Bherley Sent Ambassador. 9t. A rank; a step or degree. 

3t. In old ckem.. the deposition or precipitation Infinite dei««n<s 

of the essentiu juice mssolved TOm the die- Beneath what other creatum are to thee, 

tilled matter, ^e distillation by descent, nn- 
derde»oe«f.— 4. ’ - -• 

Sion, 


r descent— 4t, In old astron., negative asoen- 
m, the angular amount by whion the projeo- 


downward with 
opened widely. 

n. n. See descendant 
deMendentaliBia (ds-sen-den' 
tal-izm), a. [< deseendent + -ol + -ism, after 
transcendentaliem.) A disposition or tendency 
to depreciate or lower; depreciation. 


Oonda cows, he ou the other exaltshim beyond the visible 
heavens, almost to an equality with the gods. 

Carlyle, Sartor Resartus, i. la 


There were about forty-three degrees of seats, and eleven 
descents down from the top [of the theater], which are two 

-- — c-.- — A--,-.-- feet wide, and the uppermoat are about fiftr-flve feet 

tion of a star from the pole upon the equlnoc- apart ; tiloae dsseente are made by dividing each seat Into 
S. ' — »“ •^'-1pttonoftheBa8t,n. liT*. 


tial is below some hori^n. If tbU horiion paaaee Poeoeke, Desoript 

The lord of the assendent sey ibsy that he is fortttuat, va v 

whan he U in god plaos, ... and thathe benat retiograd, 11. pl. In fort., a hole, vault, or hollow nlaee 
-- ithatlwbenatlDbisds*smMoun,neioignadwith vngdy by the noimd.— 'In. In 

miMinhisdeseeneimMe. ChOUSST. a peering higher tO a l0W« pltth. 

( deseen. ->-181 In logic, an inference from a proposition 
Q or oonoutting e higher term to a prop^rion oon* 


dMoenaioiial (df-sen'Bhpn*ri)i a. [< deset 

Sion + .at] Of or pertaining to desoenrion „ ^ 

deseent—peioeasional dtflersneei.tneMastfoa., the tabling a Tower term. This is also called 
diffemnee between the Intend the oblh^dMiMnaloiiol dtaseiM,ln qKmitlon tedf«iiM(l*ae*H(,>r)>teh1esM<»- 
the same star or point oTUie heavena f)Sltiaa.divUB««a gemu into its Anile OTiMh 


no planete in hi* deseeneioust. 




SN7 


-DvMMIt OMtln Am, th« dAVotuttonot iia ettiito inlimd 
opM the heir at the death ot the anoeitor orjKMeeior ; 
dewent which hse aMtarenOy taken effect. The apeeial 
•ignlAcance of the term, as contrasted with desemf, U In 
its use to designate the deTolutlon ot an estate of inherit- 
ance cialmsd by the heirs of a wrongfnl possessor. While 
the wrongfnl possesstMr lived, the rightful owner could 
enter amnst him. After bis death, the right of entry 
was said to be tolled, or taken away, becanse not allowable 
after descent cast— fiaaeant on)Odhes,in mteh„ their 
motion or tendency toward the center of the earth, either 
directly or obliquely along inclined planes or curves. The 
curve of swiftest doaoent is the cycloid.— Daseent Of 

■OUll, the supjMsed entrance ot predxiatent souls into ... 

their ^ies.—fiaaciaiita into tha dltoh, cute and exca- deflorlotlon (dea-krip'shon). n. [< HE. de- 
Wfiptttm, deseripcioun, < M description, de- 
smpeioH, descriHon^desorision, P . description = 
a- j descripeSo as It. descri- 


re eight. Pocoekt, Dewsrlption of the nist. 

Our chronicler (the author of the book of Genesis] does 
not profess to be a xoOloglst, but only an observer and 
deecriter ot a passing scene. 

Boardman, Creative Week, p. 157. 
dasorier (dea-fal'ftr), «. [< descry + -cri.] 
One who dlaooyera or oomea in sight of; a dis* 
covarer; a detector. 

Streams closely sliding, erring in and out, 

But seeming pleasant to the fond deecrwr. 

QuarlM, Emblems, iv, 2. 


proposition that two trlaunles are equal if a side and two 
anglea of the one are equal to the corresponding nos ^ 
angles of the other, may be regarded as descriptive ; while 
the proposition that through any point in space a single 
parallel to a given line can be drawn, is indisputably met- 
rical, not deacriptlve. 

We have in the plane a special line, the line Infinity; 
and on thU line two special (Imaginary) points, the circu- 
lar points at Infinity. A geometrical theorem has either 
no relation to the special lino and points, end it is then 
- or it luks a relation to them, and It is then 


deacrlptively (des-krlp'tiv-li), adv. By de- 
soriptiun ; bo as to delineate or represent. 
descrlptivenesB (des-krip'tiv-nes), n. The 


_ . e top and anmnd the v^I, Whbee Sp* descripeiou » Pg. deseripfSo aa It. des 

orlfloe was at Uie bottom, by which means the vapors were atone, K, L. de8cripHo(n-), a marking out. 

resented with the hind legs in one corner of the chief. 


corner of the base.— UnM dMMnt, descent from hither 
to son, through successive generations. » Sim. 3. Qrsdlent, 
grade.— S. Debasement.— 4 Eorsy, raid.— 6. Generation, 
parentage, derivation. 

diescloiidte (dt-oloi'zit), n. [After A. L. O. 
Des Cloieeavx, a French mineralogist (bom 
1817).] A rare vanadate of lead and zinc, oo- 
ourring in small black or dark-brown crystals. 
It is related in form and compoaltlon to the copper phos- 
phate llbetlienito, and is found in the Aruntine Republic, 


ppr. dt-- „ „ . 

«or«)(Wt, < OP. dajcftvrc, < L. dcsori&erc, describe; 
lineation, copy, triuasoript, represenlatiou, de- 8®® d^^be, which has taken the place in B. of 
Bcription, < adhere, pp. descHptus, describe : the older ^crive.^ To describe. [Old Eng. 
, m. .1' 1. , andBootch.] 

Thenne cam Couetyie, ich can nat hym dUeryvs, 

So hungerllche and so holwe. 

Piers Ploxuman (C), vU. 194 
How shall frsyle pen dtterive her heavenly facoT 

Spenser, K. Q., H. ill. 26. 
let me fair nature's face deserive. 

Bunur.ToWrniamSl 


see describe.'] 1. The aet of delineating or d . 
pioting; representation by visible lines, marks, 
colors, etc. 


I. [< describe 4- 
ibed; capable of 


y (des-kri'bD-bl), 

■able,'] That may be descril 
description. 


and forty-six muscles, dissectlble and deseribcMt. 

Paley, Nat. Theul., ix. 
describe (des-krlh'), v. ; jpret. and pp. described, 
ppr. describing. [Earlier deserive (the form 
describe being a reversion to the L. form), < ME. 
desoriven, d^creven (see deserive), < OP. de~ 
scrivre, oontr. desorire, P. ddcrire sPr.de- 
scriure s 8p. deseribir s Pg. deaerever s It. de- 
scrivere, < L. descrlbere, copy off, transcribe, 
sketch off, describe in painting or writing, < de, 
off, + soribere, write: see scribe and earfee.j 
I. tram, 1. To delineate or mark the form or 
figure of ; trace out ; outline : as, to describe a 
oucle •with the compasses. 

He that would haue a sight of these things, let him re- 
sort to Thomaso Forcacchl his Eunerall Antlchl, where 
these things are nut only discoursed in words, but d#- 
aeribsd in arUAoiall pictures. Purehas, Pilgrimage, p. 8U6. 

S. To form or trace by motion : as, a star de- 
scribes an ellipse in the heavens. 

The bucket, which was a substitute for the earth, de- 
aeribing a circular orbit round about the globular head 
and ruby visage ot Professor Vun Poddingcoft, which 
formed no bad representation of the snn. 

Irving, Knickerbocker, p. 89. 

Sf. To 'write down ; inscribe. 

HU name waa described in the book ot life. 

Jsr. Taylor, Works (ed. 1836), I. 282. 

4. To represent orally or by writing ; portray 
in words; give an account of: as, to describe 
a person or a scene ; to describe a battle. 

Similes are like songs in love : 

They muob describe ; they nothing prove. 

Prior, Alma, 111. 


The deeeriftion U either of the earth and water tK)th 
toMther, and it U done by circles, or of the wster con- 
sidered by itself ; and is not so muon a deeeription ot that, 
as ot the mariner's course upon It, or to show the way of 
a ship upon the sea. J. Gregory, Posthuroa, p. 267, 

S. The act of representing a thing by words i 
or signs, or the account or writing containing 
such representation; a statement designed to 
make known the appearance, nature, attri- 
butes, accidents, or incidents of anything: as, 
a description of a house or of a battle. 

The seventh species of Imperfect definition consUts ot 
a ooaoervatlon or heaping up of circumstances and com- 
mon adjuncts. And this U properly a deeeription; al- 
though use has now obtained that evury Imperfect defini- 
tion be called a deeoriptiun. Far example : Man Is a two- 
footed animal uncovered with hair or feathers, ot an erect 
countenance, and endued with hands : which formula of 
definition is used by historians and poets in the description 
ot persons, facts, places, and the like singular things. 

Burgeredieiue, tr. by a Gentleman. 

The poet makes a most excellent deeeription of it, 

Shak., Hen. V., Hi. 8. 

For her own person, 

It beggar'd all dsserfptfon. Sfioi;., A. and C., II. 2. 

Milton has fine deeeriptione ot morning. D. Webster. 

Firdusl's . . . great work abounds througiiout in bold 
and animated descriptions, and in certain portions rises 
to the highest sublimi^. A’. A. Bev., CXL. 882. 

3. The qualities expressed in a representation ; 
the combination of qualities which go to con- 
stitute a class or an individual, and would be 
mentioned in describing it ; hence, a variety ; 
sort; kind. 

Double six thousand, and treble that, 

Before a friend of this deeeription 
Shall lose a hair through Bassanlo's fault. 

Shak., M. of V., HI. 2. 

The plates were all of the meanest deeeription. 

afaeauiay. 

Be had received from Shelley, as a token of remem- 
brance, the manuscript of three tales. . . . “They were 
of a very wUd and romantic desertion," he adds, “ but 
fuU of energy." £. Doxvden, Shelley, 1. 94. 

The entertainment Is said by the press throughout the 
country to be of the most Interesting description. 

Waehington Chronicle, 

teganlo dMorlptton of ourvM. see eurw.siByn. 3. 

Relation, Ifarraliv^ etc. (see account), delineation, por- 
trayal. sketch.— 8. Sort, cast, quality. 


escripUf 
), < LL. 


6t. To distribute into classes or divisions; di- 
■vide for representation. 

The men went and passed through the land, and de- 
scribed It by oltlea litto seven parts in a book. 

Josh. xvUl. 9. 

-Syn. 4. Deaoribe, JFamUe, portray, explain. Deeeribe 
applies primarily to what exlsta — spaee, and by extension 
to what occurs— time, but norrate applies only to the lat- 
ter: ae, to describe a view, a race, or a siege; to narrate 
an experience or a history. Describe implies often the 
vividness of personal observation ; narrate is more appli- 
oahle to long eerles of events. A single narrative may 
oouteln many deaorlptlona ot separate events. 

He Is dseeribed n a mlghte warrior, wielding pretor- 
^ ^ /teevSxE 882. 


lllttstrating the events which they narrated by the 
phUoBopby of a more enlightened age. 

-n HUtory. 

n. fufromr. To make descriptions; use the 
DOwer of dasoribing. 

lM^1)Sllt(de8-]i^’%at).n. 1<'L. dsscrib«n{t-)s, 
ppr. of deseribsre, desorlDe: see dowries.] In 
ffsom., the line or surface from the motion of 
•which a surface or a solid is suf^osed to be gen- 
erated or desoribed. 

iMOCibor (des-kyl'bte), ». One who deseribes 
«r deplete Dy words or signs. 


ss 8p. Pg. deacriptwo = It. descrittivo, 
descriptivus, < L. descripius, pp. of describere, 
describe: see describe.] Containing descrip- 
tion : serving or aiming to describe ; having the 
quality of representing, as, a descriptive dia- 
gram; a descrfpftod narration. 

Descriptive names of honour, . . . arising during early 
militancy, become in some cases official naraea 

H. Spencer, Prin. of Soclol., 1 400. 
Dssorliitlve anatonijr. anthropology, astronomy. 
See the nouns.— DesorlptlVS hook (tnilif. i a record-book 
of a mtlltery company, containing descriptive lists of its 
men, also generally a record of the officers who have served 
with it.— DssoiliM'rs botany, see botany.— Desalp- 

-w Desorfctlve 

See tiie nouns.— Desorlp- 
,.A or return made out when 

naval aervioe are discharged, 

or teaniftcred from one ship to another. In It ue noted 
the prevtone service and a personal deeeription of each 
man. (6) Milit., a abort mUTtei^ history of each enlisted 
man, wlm a description of his penon, and an abstract 
of his aoooont with the government, (u. 8.]— Ocserip- 


poeed to mefneaf) property or proposition, in psom., 
anally defined to M a propmtar cr propoSQon which 
can be stated withoat Introdnoing the Idea of nragni- 
tode. But It would be better to say that it to a property 
or j^ropoeltion which relates to the inddenoe or ootnoi- 
denoe ot points, lines, and other geometrical elementa, in 
general, or that it Is om which dose not depand upon the 
partloalar systma ot maasnrement adopted. Thus, the 


y 8®® 8 

The word seems to have been partly confused 
in ME. with deserive, q. v.] If. To proclaim; 
announce ; make known. 

Harowdes (heralds) of armes tlian they wont 
For to dyserye tliys turnaiiieiit 
In echo loudys sonde. Sir Rglamour, 1. 1177. 

And senne we on this wise 
Schall his uouiisuilc dieerie, 

Itt nedis we vs aviso, 

That wo sayo nost serely. 

York Plays, p. 488. 
He would to him deserie 
Great treason to bhu mount. 

S}>enssr, F. Q., VI. vU. 12. 


2. To detect; find out; discover (anything con- 
cealed). 

Of the king they got a sight after dinner in a gallery, 
end of the queen-mother at lier own tal>le ; In neither 
place deseryed, no, not by Cudinet, wlio liad been lutoly 
ambassador in England. Sir 11. TToUon. 

When she saw herself descried, she wept 

Burton, Anat. of Mel., p. 447. 

Sf. To spy out ; explore ; examine by observa- 
tion. 

Tlie house of Joeeph sent to descry Betli-el. 

Judges L 28. 

It is the soul that sees ; the outward eyes 
Trosent the object, but the mind deserts. 

Crabbe, Works, IV. 211. 
4. To discover by vision ; get a sight of ; make 
out by looking: as, the lookout descried land. 

1 desory 

Figures of men Uiat crouch and creepunlieard, 
And bear away tlte dead. Bryant, The Fonnwln. 
But, un tile horison's verge descried. 

Hangs, touch'd with light, one snowy sail t 

M. Arnold, Staiizes composed at Carnao, 

Cannot memory still dererj/ live old school -house and its 
porch, somewhat hacked by jack-knives, wlicre you spun 
tops and snapped marbles? Emerson, Works uiid Days, 

There are Albanian or Dalmatian heights from which it 


de8Cryt(de8-kri'), «. [<(tesc»y,v.] Discovery; 
something discovered. [Rare.] 


Stands on the hourly tltoug 

deaecrate (des'f-krat), v. t. ; pret. and pp. dese- 
crated, ppr. desecrating. [< L. as if ^desecratus, 
pp. of *deseerare(> It. dissacrare, dissagrare ss 
OP. P, dessaerer), desecrate, < ae- priv. + sa- 
erare, make sacred, < sacer, sacred: see sacred; 
formed as the opposite of consecrate. There is 
a rare LL. deseorare, desacrare, with the posi- 
tive sense * consecrate,’ < L. ae- intensive ‘4- 
saerare, make sacred.] To divest of sacred or 
hallowed charsicter or office; divert from a sa- 
cred purpose or appropriation ; treat with sacri- 
lege; profane; pollute. 

The Russian clergy cannot suffer corporal punishment 
without being previously dsseerated. Toeke. 

rate noble and beautiful souls Iw 
Emengn, Essays, lat atr.. tOm. 


desecrate 

There Is a neat friars' church on this side too, the dsse* 
erafsii ohurob of Saint {•'rancls. 

X. A. Freeman, Venice, p. 10. 

As (or the material universe, that has long been almost 
completely deeeerated. so that sympathy, communion with 
the forms of Katnre, Is pretty well oonflned to i)oets. and 
is generally supposed to be an amiable madness in them. 

J. n. Seeley, Mat. Aeligion, p. 48. 

deaecrater (deB'$<krft-t6r), n. One 'vrho dese- 
oratee. Also desecrator. 

Man, the deeeeraler of the forest temple. 

Jiarper’tMag.,'LXy.7i. 

desecration (des-f-kra'shon), n. [< de$ecrate: 
eee -afton.] The act of mverting from a hal- 
lowed purpose or use ; deprivation of a sacred 
character or office ; saonlegious or profane 
treatment or use. 

Various profanations of the Sabbath have of late years 
been evidently gaining ground among tu so as to threaten 
a gradual deeeeralioti of that holy day. 

Bp. Porteone, Profanation of the Lonl's Day. 
■Ssm. SaerUege, etc. See prq/anaffim. 

des^ator (des'^-kra-tpr), n. Same as dese- 
water. 

The tide of emotion [in Burke’s breast] . . . filled to 
the brim the cup of prophetic auger against the deee- 
mUore of the church and the monarchy of France. 

J. MorUty, Burke, p. 129. 

deaegmentatlon (de-seg-men-ta'shon), n. [< 
de- priv. + segment + -aftott.] The process or 
result of uniting several se^ents of the body 
in one ; the ooncrescence of several originally 
distinct metamerio segments into one compo- 
site segment; the state or quality of not being 
segmented. Thua, the thorax of an insect, or the cara- 
pace of a lobster, or the cranium of a vertebrate, la a de- 
eegmentation of auveral augmenta. 

A nmnber of metameres may be uidted to form larger 
aegroents in wlilch the separate metameres lose their In- 
dividuality. . . . Tlda state of things results in a deeeg- 
tnentalion of the body. 

Oeyenbaur, Comp. Anat. (trans.), p. 228. 

dmMgmen'fced (d^-ses'men-ted), a. [< de- priv. 
+ segment + -ed^.] Exhibiting or characterized 
by dese^entation ; coalesced, as two or more 
segments in one: reduced in number of seg- 
ments, as the body or some part of the body. 

deaertl (df-z6rt'b v. [< OF. deserter, F. de- 
serter sa Pr. 8p. Pg. desertar s= It. desertarc, 
disertare as D. deserteren ss G. desertiren sa Dan. 
desertere ss 8w. desertera, < ML. desertare, desert 
(also lay waste), freq. of L. deserere, pp. dcser- 
tus, desert, abandon, forsake, lit. undo one’s 
connection with, < de- priv. + serere, join, bind; 
seewrfes.] I. trans. 1. To abandon, either in 
a good or a bad sense ; forsake ; hence, to cast 
on or prove recreant to: as, to desert a falling 
house ; a deserted village ; to desert a friend or 
a cause. 

Deserted at Ills utmost need 

By those his former bounty fed. 

Dryden, Alexander's Feast, I, 80. 


Btmy an jre nooks, and AesaH be ye nainia 

Conor***, Death of Queen Mary. 
Amidst thy desert walks the lapwing illea. 


Full many a flower Is born to blush unseen, 

And waste its sweetness on the desert sir. 

Qrag, Blegy. 

2. Pertaining to or belonging to a desert; in- 
habiting a desert: as, the desert folk.— Daggrt 
lands. In the land law of the United Statee, lands which 
in their existing condition ore unfit for cultivation, and 
ore sold on easy terms on condition of being mode culti- 
vable within a oorUin period. 

n. n. A desert place or region ; a waste ; a 
wilderness ; speoincally, in geog., a region of 
considerable extent which is almost if not quite 
destitute of vegetation, and hence nnii^b- 
ited, chiefly on account of an insuffloient sup- 
ply of rain : as, the desert of Sahara; the Great 
American Desert. The presence of Isrge quantities of 
movablu sand on the surface odds to the desert character 
of a region. The word is chiefly and almost exclusively used 
with reference to certain redout in Arabia and northern 
Africa and others lying in central Asia. (See st«|>p«.) The 
only region In North America to which the word Is applied 
is the Oreat American Desert, a tract of country south and 
west of Orest Salt Lake, once occupied bythe waters of that 
lake when they extended over a much larger ores than tliey 
now occupy. The name Qreal American Deeert was orf- 
ginslly given to the unexplored region lying bwond the 
Mississippi, without any special designation of its lim- 
its. Colonel Dodge, IT. S. A., says in “ The Flolns of the 
Orest West ” (1877) : “ When I was a schooltmy my map of 
the United States showed between the Missouri Klver and 
(he Rocky Mountains a tong and brood white blotch, upon 
which was printed in small craitals ‘ The Orest American 
Desert — Unexplored.’ . . . What was then regarded os a 
desert supports, in some Mrtions, thriving populations.” 
In Fremont s report the drest Basin is frequenter spoken 
o(ss“theDe8eri” It is also called the OreafDsfMt Basin. 

Than tliel seven the Pilgrimes of here Vltoylle, for to 
posse with the Desertes, toward Sunye [Syria]. 

MandevtUe, Travels, p. (IS. 
One simile that solitary shines 
In the dry dssert of a thonsond lines. 

Pope, Imit. of Horace, II. L 111. 
Oh I that the desert were my dwelling-place, 

With one fair spirit for my minister. 

Byroti, Chllde Harold, Iv. 177. 
mfpfjj,. Wilderness, Deeert. Strictly, a toiMemsstls a wild, 
uurecimlmod region, uninhabited and uncultivated, while 
a deeert is largely unonitivable and uninhabitable owing 
to lack of inoistnre. A wUderneee may ha full of luxuiioot 
vegetation. In a great majority of the pieces where desert 
oocotrs In the autitorised version of the Bible, the revised 
version cliauges it to wilderness, 

A Mthleos wUdemsss remains 
Yet unsubdued by man’s reclaiming hand. 

BA«Uey,7)neen Mob, ix. 

Lookto Americs, Two centuries ago It was a teifdemest 
of liuffsloes and wolves. Maeaulay, Speech, 1848. 


2. To leave without permission ; forsake ; es- 
cape from, as the servioe in which ono is en- 
gaged, in violation of duty : as, to desert an 
urmy ; to desert one’s colors ; to desert a ship. 

Not one common soldier or common sailor is known to 
have deserted his flag. Lincoln, in Raymond, p, 149. 
To dOMlt the diet, in Seote criminal law, to abandon 
proceedings In the particular libel in virtue of which a 
panel bos been brought Into court. wSyn. Desert, Aban- 
don, etc. (see forsake ) ; to quit, vacate, dei>art from, run 
a way from. See list under abandon. 

H. intrans. To quit a service or post without 
permission ; run away : as, to desert from the 
army. 


Must I shoot s simple-minded soldier boy who dessrts, 
while I must not touch a hair of a wily agitator who in- 
duces him to desert t Lincoln, in Raymond, p. 869. 

desert^ (dez'6rt), a. and n. [Earlier often de- 
sart; < ME. desert, deserte, deewt, desart, deserd, 
diserd (only as noun), < OP. desert, dessert, de- 
sert, F. d68eri, desert (as a noun, OF. desert, 
F. dSsert, m., OF. deserte, t, a desort), =a Pr. 
desert ea 8p. desierto sa Pg. deserto = It. deserto, 
diserto, < L. desertns, deserted, solitary, waste 
(neut. desertim, pi. deserta, a desert), pp. of dc- 
ssrere, desert, abandon, forsake: see dwerfi, «.] 
L «. 1. Deserted; uncultivated; waste; bar- 
ren; uninhabited. 


desert^ (df-z6rt'), n. [< ME. deserte, desert, dis- 
sert, < OF.' deserte, desserts, merit, recompense, 
< d^ervir, desservir, deserve: see deserve,"] 1. 
A deserving; that which makes one deserving 
of reward or punishment: merit or demerit; 
good conferred, or evil Inflicted, which merits 
an equivalent return: as, to reward or punish 
men according to their deserts. (When used abso- 
lutely, without contrary indication, the word always has 
s good sense.] 

A rare Example, where Dsssrt in the Subiect, and Re- 
ward in the Prince, strive which should be the greater. 

Baker, Chronlclee, p, 124. 

In squandering wealth was his peculiar art : 

Notlilng went unrewarded but dssert. 

Dryden, Abs. and Achit., 1. 680. 

By what accident it matters not, nor upon what dssert, 
but juit then , . , 1 had obtained a very oonsldersble de- 
gree of pabllc confidence. Burke, To a Noble Lord. 

Material good has ite tax, and if it came without desert 
or sweat, it has no root in me, and the next wind will blow 
it away. ” ■' 


deserts, It. Btedssssrt. 
dtewt-'OimiiSi (dea'tot-tihuf), AhMofthe 
geuiu Podoces, 

deseirtednese (df«6r'ted-ueB), n- The stateot 
being deeertea, uninhabited, or desolate. 

It is this metaphysical dsssrtednsss and lonelinsts of the 
great works of architecture and sculpture that depoilta a 
certain weight upon the heart 

H, James, Jr,, Portraits of PIsesa, p. 82. 

deserter (df-sftr'ter), n. K deserfi-, «., + -«ri. 
Gf. D. G. deserteur ss Dan. Sw. desertor, iF.dS- 
serteur sa Sp. Pg. desertor ss It. desertore, di- 
swtore, < L. desertor, a deserter, < deserere, pp. 
deserfus, desert: see A person vmo 

forsakes his cause, his duly, bis party, or his 
friends ; particularly, a soldier or seaman who 
absents himself from nis position without leave, 
and without tbe intention of returning. 

A deserter, who came out of the citadel, says the nnl. 
son is brought to the utmoet capacity. Tatler, No. 60. 
Thou, false guardian of a charge too good, 

Thou, mean deserter of thy brother’s blood ! 

Pope, Elegy on an Unfortunate Lady, 1. SO. 

desert-falcon (dez'ert-fA'kn), n. One of sev- 
eral large true falcons inhabiting deserts and 
prairies of various parts of the world, some- 
times grouped in a subgenus Oennaa. They are 
cloeely related to the peregrines, but share the dull nay* 
Ish or brownish coloration which characterises many blrda 
of arid open regions. The well-kuuwu Isniier of the old 
world and the prairie-falcon of western North America, 
Palco msxicanm or F, polyagrus, ore examples, 
desertfnl (d§-z6rt'ffll), a. f< deserfi + -M, 1.] 
Of great desert; meritorious; deserving. [Bare.] 
When any object of dssertfvi pity 
Offen itseU. 

Chapman, Revenge of Buuy d'Amhois, tv. 1. 

'Therein 

Ford, 

dasertfOllyt (df-zdrt'fci-i), adv. Deservedly. 

Upon this occasion, Aristotle (and very dturtfuUy) coll- 
eth the common-wealth of the Mosslllans oligorchia and 
not aristoorateia. Time's Storehouse, p. 68. 

desertion ^df-zer'sh^n), n. [ss F. ddsertion ss 
Bp. deseroion as Pg. ^ergSo ss It. desereione, < 
LL. desertio(n-\, < L. deserere, pp. deeertus, de- 
sert : see deserfi, 1 . The act of forsaking or 
abandoning, as a party, a friend, a cause, or the 
post of duty; the act of quitting without leave, 
aud with an intention not to return. 

In an evil hour for his fame and fortunes he [Fox] . . . 
abandoned hit connection with Pitt, who never forgave 
this desertion. MaeatUay, William Pitt. 

2. The state of being deserted or forsaken. 
[Bare.] 

The desertion in which we lived, the simple benches, 
the unl)ewn rafters, the naked walls, all told me what it 
was I hod done. Oodwin, St. Leon, I. 811. 

8. The state of being forsaken by God; spiri- 
tual despondency. [Not now in use.] 

Christ hears and sympathises with the spiritual agonies 
of a soul under desertion, or the preuurea of some stingv 
ing sflllction. Souths 

4. In late, a wilful ahandoument of an employ- 
ment or a duty, in vioMion of a legal or moral 
obligation. Bigeloto, Ch. J . in the law of divorce, 
the ^Iful withdrawal of one of the married parties from 
the other, or the voluntary refusal of one to renew u ins- 
pended cohabitation, without Juetiflcatlon in eltlier the 
consent or the wron^ul conduct of the other. Bishop.— 
Desertion of the met, in Scots law, the abandoning ju- 
dicially, in tt criminal process, of proceedings on the par- 
ticular libel in virtue of which a panel hoe been brought 
into oo(vt. 

dMertlesB (dS-z^rt'les), a. [< desert + -less.] 
Without merit or claim to favor or reward ; un- 
deserving. 


2. That which is deserved ; reward or penalty 
merited. 

Ood of hla grace graunte eoh mane his deserte; 

But, fur his love, o-mong your thoughtis sUe 
As think vp-on ray wofiule sorows smsrte. 

PolUicM Poems, etc, (ed. Furnlvall), p. 66. 
Render to them their desert, Ps. zxrilL 4. 

Those that ore able of body and mind hs leaves to tbshr 
deserts. Sir T. Browne, Religio Medici, i. 18. 

igyn. 1, Desert, Merit, Worth. Desert expresses most 
idtPorfA least of the thought or axpectatlon of reward, 
one of tiiem euggeetc on ootusl elafan. He is a man 


Wretches a 

with all Women, i 
treee. Fortune. 


much as with their own common Mte- 
Wyeherley, Plain Dealer, iv. 1. 

adv. Undeserv- 


^df-ztotOes-li), 

People will coll yon valiant— desei'flstiiF, I think ; yet, 
for their eattsiactlon, I will have you light with me. 

Beau, and FL, King and No King, lU. 1 
(dez'tot-nes), n. [< deserfi, a., + 
ert state or condition. 


of great worth or excellence; intellectual worth; moral 
worth : the tnerffs df the piece ore small ; he Is not likely 
to get nts deeerte. 

When 1 compare myself with other n 
I were more favored oy the gods than inev, uwyoua any 
deeerte that I am oonsoious of. Thoreau, woldsn, p. 148. 

A Roman soldier was sllowsd to plsod tbs merit of his 
services for his dismiaslon at such on age. 

Dryden, King Artbar, Dad. 

Old Utters breathing of her iwrtA. 


-nese.] Desert s 
The deeertnseecd tl. 
nothing feorc them fi 


J. UdaU;On Luke v. 
dMMrtsrioet (d$-zte'tris), n. [< LL. desertrix 
‘ (de8erfrie-), tem. of L. desertor, a deserter: see 
deserter.] A female who deserts. 

Cleave to a wife and let her be a wife, let her be a meet 
help, a sMoce, not a nothing, not on advereanr, not a lU- 
eerMee. IfCton, Te^onlon. 

d gjfl rt -inalMt (des'tetwmAk), n. A oolnbrifontt 
seipent of tike faiuUy FMStMcipMdv (or Mb- 



tamtty PMWmopAjna of tiie family Colubrida ) ; 
a sandiHinake. 

deaexVB (df-zirr'), V.J pret. and pp. deserved, 
ppr. deaemM. [< ME. deaerven, deaamm, dia^ 
aerven, < OP. deaervir, deaaervir, deserve, < L. 
deaervire, serve devotedly, be devoted to, ML. 
deserve, < de- intensive + seretrc, serve: see 
serve. Of. disserve.^ I. trana. 1. To merit; be 
worthy of; inour, as something either desirable 
or undesirable, on aoooUnt of good or bad quali- 
ties or actions; more especially, to have a just 
claim or rieht to, in retunfVor services or meri- 
torious actions; be justly entitled to, as wages 
or a prize. 


We tUserve God’e 


e than the veisel doth 


_ ed • mce i 

deserve the water wmoh ia put Into it. 

Hooker, Eoolea. Polity, v., App. 1. 
Ood exacteth oi thee leas than thine Iniquity deeerveth. 

Job zi. C. 

Til not in mortali to oommand snooesg ; 

But well do more, Semprouiua; well deserve It 

Addison, Cato, 1. S. 

Sf. To serve or treat well; benefit. 

A man that hath ao well deserved me. 


1669 

But dales thre this aeade ta goods bewette 
In mylk or meth, and after desieeale 
Bette hem. 

PaUadius, Huabondrle (B. E. T. B.X p. 110. 

desiccation (des-l-kS'shqiO, n. [< OP. deaioea- 
Hon =s 8p. deaeeaeion zs Pg. deaeccagdo, deaae- 
ca^, desaioa^ sa It. disaeeeaaione, < L. as if 
"awiccatio(n-}, ^ deaicoare, dry up; see desic- 
cate, v,l The act of making dry, or the state of 
being ary ; the act or process of depriving of 
moisture ; especially, the evaporation of the 
aqueous ^rtion of a substance, as wood, meat, 
fruit, milk, etc., by artificial heat, as by a cur- 
rent of heated air. 

They afOrm that much of this country U poorly fitted 
for agriculture on account of the extreme deeiceation ot 
the soil every lummer. The AOantie, XLIX. 682. 

deslccatlve (des'i-kf-tiv), a. and n. [ss OF. 
desiocattfss Sp. deaecdtivo = Pg. deseccamo, des- 
seeativo s= It. diaseoeattvo ; as desiccate + -<»e.] 
1. a. Drying ; tending to dry. 

n. n. That which dries or evaporates; an 
application that dries up secretions. 


To feel that the last word has been said on any subject 
is not a desideratum with the true philosopher, who knows 
full well that the truth he announces to-day will ojmn 
half a dozen questions where it settles one. 

J. Piske, Evolutionist, p. 202. 

desldloset, dealdlouBt (df-sid'i-es, -us), a. 

Sp. Pg. deaidioao, < L. deaidioaua, idle, lazy, < ae- 
idleness, slothfuiness, < deaidSre, sit long, 
continue sitting, be idle, < de, down, + aedere, 
sit: see «tf and sedentary.'] Idle; lazy; indo- 
lent. 


deddlonsneBSt (df-sld'l-us-nes), n. Idleness; 
laziness; indolence. 

Now the Gc 

ligenoe, do send dally youii_ , 

them [ancient authors] and cutteth them out of libraries. 

Island, To Secretary Cromwell. 


8t. To repay by service; return an equivalent 
for (service rendered). 

Thou hast so moche don for me. 

That I nemay it nevere more deserve. 

Chavesr, T'roilus, ill. 887. 

4t. To require; demand the attention of . 

I mention your noble brother, who is gone to Cleave, 
not to return till towards Christmas, exoeut thu business 
deserve him not so long. Dimne, Letters, Ixzzvi. 

n. intrana. To merit; be worthy or deserv- 
ing: as, he deserves well of his country. 

Those they honoured, as having power to work or cease, 
as men deserved ot them. Hooker, Eccles. Polity. 

deservedly (df-z6r'ved-li), adr. Justly; ao- 
oordiug to desert, whether of good or evil. 


lor his Blaspnemies. 


aovfeU^ Letters, I. v. 1 


that oommunity which he endeavours to subvert. 

deeerver (df-z6r'ver), n. One who deserves or 
merits; one who is worthy: used generally in 
a good sense. 

Whose love is never link'd to the deserver, 

'TUI his deserts are passt. Skak., A. and C., 1. 2. 

deserving (d|-zdr'ving), n. [ME. deserving; 
verbal n. of deserve, «. j The act of meriting ; 
desert; merit or dement. 

Ye . . . have done unto him according to the deservinff 
ot his hands. Judges lx. 16. 

All friends shall taste 
The wages of their virtue, and all foes 
The cup of their deeervings. Shak,, Lear, v. 8. 

He had been a person ot groat destrvings from the re. 
public. Swift, Nobles and (.'ommoiis, 11. 

deserving (df-zCr'ving), p. a. [Ppr. of deserve, 
«.] Worthy of reward or praise ; meritorious ; 
possessed of good qualities that entitle to ap- 
probation: as, a deserving officer. 


desiccator (des'i-kll-tor), n. [< 

-or.] 1. One who or that which desiccates or 
dries, specifically "(a) One who prepares desiccated 
foods. (6) A machine or an apparatus for drying some- 
thing. A desiccator used in laboratories consists of a por- 
celain dish with depressions or saucers to receive the sub- 
stances to be dried, with a closely flttlng glass cover and 
a recipient for some absorbent of moisture. Commercial 
desiccators, or evaporators, for fruit, meat, vegetables, 
milk, etc. operate by the agency of heat, applied either 
directly or by means of a current of hot air. 

8. Same as exriccator.— Tan-bark dezlooator, an 
. . . leeched tan-bark. The bark is re- 

apron, which passes through a hop- 

1 and canies a second hopper, 

- - r between hollow heated rollers, 

which express the liquid. B. H. Knight. 

desiccatoiyt (dcs'i-ka-t^ri), a. [< desiccate + 
-ory.] Desiccative. 

Pork Is desieeatnry, but It strengthens and passes easily. 

TraveU ef Anachareie, 11. 167. 


desightment ( 

siijht + -ment.^ 
disfigurement. [Rare.] 
Substitute Jury- 
age in risk. 


p'ment), n. [< de- priv. + 
The act of making unsightly; 


design (dS-zin' or -sin'), v. [< OF. designer, des- 
seigner, P. designer s= Pr. designar, dezignar, 
desegnar =s Sp. Pg. designar = It. designare, < 


■li), adv. Meritori- 


deservlnglv (d«-zer'ving-: 
onsly; vntn just desert. 

We have raised Beianus from obscure and almost un- 
known gentry to the highest and most conspicuous point 
of greatness ; and we hope deeervinglg. 

B, Jonson, Bejonus. 

deshabille, n. See dishabille. 

DWhler’s salve. See salve. 
deshononrt, snd V. See dishonor. 
desiccant (dea'i-k^t), a. and n. [< L. desic- 
oan( f-^, pw. of desicoare, dry up : see desiccate.] 
I, a. Dry^; desiccating. 

n. n. A medicine or an application that dries 
the surface to which it is applied. 

We epdeavour by moderate detergents * deeioeants to 
cleanse and dry the diseased parts. 

Wiseman, Surgery, vilL 6. 

desiccate (des'i-kftt), «.; j^t. and pp. desic- 
cat^ ppr. desiccating. [< L. desiooatus, pp. of 


Sp. desecar s Pg. deseecar, desseoar ss P. desad- 
cher), dry up, < do- Intensive + aiccare, dry, < 
aiceus, dry-, see aieooua.] I. trans. To dry; de- 
prive of moisture ; expel moisture from ; espe- 
cially, to bring to a woroughly dry state for 
preservation, as various Muds of food. 

In bodies dssieeeUed by heat or age, when the native 
sairit goeth torth, and We moisture mth It, the air with 
tune getteth into the imres. Boson. 

n. intrana. To become dry. 
daslecatet (des'l-katl, a. [< me. dariocafe, < L. 
daaiee a tna, pp. : see the verb.] Dry; dried. 


L. designare, also dissignare, mark out, point 
out, describe, design, contrive, < de- (or dw-) + 
sianarc, mark, < signum, a mark : see smh, and 
of. assign, consign, etc.] I. trans. 1. To draw 
the outline or figure of, especially of a proposed 
work of art ; trace out ; sketch, as a pattern or 
model. 

Ill the Klore of one of the Octogone Towdvs they have 


Universal Map ir 


desiderablet (de-sid'e-n^bl), a. [ME. desidc- 
rable, desederabill, < OP. desiderabJe, desirable (> 
E. desirable) = Sp. desiderable, < L. desideraMlis, 
desirable, < desiderare, desire: see desiderate, v., 
and desirable.] Desirable; to be desired. 

Sothely, Iliesu, desederahiU es thi name, lufabyll and 
comfortubyll. Hampole, Prose Treatises (E. E. T. 8.), p. 2. 

desiderata, n. Plural of desideratum. 

desiderate (df-sid'e-r&t), v. f.; pret. and pp. 
desiderated, ppr. desiderating. [< L. desidera- 
tus, pp. of d^derare, long tor, desire : see de- 
sire, the earlier form of the same word.] To 
feel a desire for or the want of; miss ; desire. 

We cannot look that his place can ever In all respects 
he so filled tliat there will not still bo much, very much, 
to desiderate. Stubbe, Medieval and Modem Hist., p. 10. 

What we desiderate is something which may supersede 
tlio need of personal gifts by a far-reaching and infallible 
rule. J. H. Hewman, Gram, of Assent, p. 251. 

desidsratdt (d^-sid'^rat), n. [Also desiderat; 
< L. desi^atum : see desideratum.] A desire ; 
a desired thing; preference. 

And really gentlemen . . . deprive thenuelves of many 
advantages to improve their tyme, and do serviee to thu 
dtsiderats ot philosophy. Jsvelgn, To Mr. Maddox. 

deslderation (df-sid-e-ra'shon), ». [=: It. de- 
sideraeione, < L. desi(ieratio(n^, < desiderare, 
desire: see desiderate, v.] 1. The act of desid- 

erating, or of desiring mth sense of want or 
regret. 

Desire Is aroused by hope, while (fssidsration is inflicted 
by reminiscence. W. Taylor. 

8. The thing desiderated; a desideratum. [Rare 
in both senses.] 

deslderative (dfeld'e-r^tiv), o. and n. [= F. 
dSsid^aUf s= It. desi^ativo, < LL. desideraU- 
vus, deslderative, < L. desideratus, pp. ; see de- 
siderate, «.] I, a. 1. Having or implying de- 
sire; expressing or denoting desire; as, a de- 
riderarive verb. — 8. Pertaining to a desidera- 
tive verb. 


d neatness with Ink 
Luier, Journey to Paris, p. 63. 
Thus while they speed their pace, the prince designs 

The new-elected seat, and draws the lines. Dryden. 
Hence— 8. To plan or outline in general ; de- 
termine upon and mark out the principal fea- 
tures or parts of, ns a projected thing or act; 
plan; devise. 

Tlie Roman bridges wore designed on the same grand 
scale 08 their aqueducts, though from their nature they 
ot course could nut possess tlie same grace and lightness. 

f. Fergiuson, Hist. Arch., 1. 874. 
8. To contrive for a purpose ; project for the 
attainment of a particular end ; form in idea, 
as a scheme. 

Ask of politicians the end for which laws were orlrinally 
and they will answer, . . , “ As a protection for 
tlio poor and weak, against tho oppression of the rich and 
jiowerful.” Burke, Vlnd. of Nat. Society. 

Tho experimenter can only obtain the result which hU 
experiment is designed to obtain. 

H. H. Lankester, Degeneration, p. 0, 
4. To devote to mentally ; set apart in inten- 
tion; intend. 

One of those places was designed by the old man to his 
son. Clarendon, Great Rebellion. 


Steele, "i 


to something exalted. 


rmith. Vicar, x 


dcrioMtfV (> It. dege^re, dise^re, dwseMC^ — hnut from the probable identlt^r ot origin between the 


deeikerative and Sie aurisUo “s,’ there are many 

where any oharaoteristlo ot deeiderative formation Is 
wanting [in Sanskrit]. Amor. Jour. PkiM., VI. 8. 

n. *. 1. An object of desire ; something de- 
sired.— 8. In mam., a verb formed from an- 
other verb, ana expressing a desire of doing the 
action Implied in the primitive verb, 
dasideratum (d§-8id-^r&'tam), n.; pi. deside- 
rata (-tft). [as P. Sp.- dMiderafww, < L. desidera- 
tum, something desired, nont. of desideratus, 
m . : see desiderate.] Something desired or de« 
suable ; that which is lacking or required. 


time was Insufflciout, and he designed us the honour ot 
his left hand. Scott, Kenilworth, xl. 

We tear that AUston andOreenoughdld not foresee and 
design aU tho effect they produce on us. Kmereon, Art 
6. To purpose ; intend ; mean : with an infini- 
tive as object: as, he designs to write an essay, 
or to study law. 

In the afternoon ... we took our leaves of Damascus 
and shape<l our course for Tripoli ; designing in the way 
to see Balbock, and the Cedars ot LIbanus. 

Maundrell, Aleppo to Jerusalem, p. ISS. 
6t. To mark out by tokens ; indicate ; point out ; 
designate; appoint. 

King Edward the Confessor being himself without Issue, 
had in his LIfe-tImo sent into Hungary for bis Nephew 
Edward, called tho Outlaw the Son ot Edmund Ironside, 
with a purjtose to design him his Successor in the Crown. 

Baker, Chronicles, p. 19. 

We examined the witnesses, and found them fall short 
of jthe matter of threaMub^, and not to agree about the 


a dstiyn certainly 


reviling speeches, and, besi^, .. 
tho men that had so offended. 

WirUhrop, Hist New England, L 172. 

7t. To signify. 

Tis much pity, madam, 

You should have had any reason to retain 
This sign of grief, much less the thing designed. 

B. Jonson, Case U Altered, U. 81 
n. intrans. 1. To do original work in a 
graphic or plastic art ; compose a picture, or 
make an original plan, os an architect, a land- 
sewe-g^ener, or an inventor. — 8. To invent. 
— 3t. To set out or start, with a certain dea- 
tiuation in view; direct one’s oonrse. 



From tliln i ltty ihe dutiftned for Collin ICologne], con- 
ducted by the Earl of Anuidell. 

Evtlvn, Diary, Bept. 10, 1641. 
The venturoui merchant who detign'd more far . . . 
Shall here unlade him, and depart no more. 

Dryden, Annua MlrablUa, 1. 1198. 

At thia Tale we thought to have aold our Sugar among 
the English Ships that came hither tor Salt; but falling 
there, we detiiind for Trinidada, an Island near tlie main, 
Inhabited by the Spaniards. DampUr, Voyages, I, 67. 
/taafg n (de-7.in' or -sin'), n. [= OF. dcssein, d^s~ 
aeinff, demng, F. degsein, design; from the verb.] 
1. A drawing, especially in outline or little 
more; any representation made with pencil, 
pen, or brush. — 2. A plan or an outline in gen- 
eral; any representation or statement of the 
main parts or features of a projected thing or 
act ; specifically, in arch., a plan of an edifice, 
as represented by the ground-plans, elevations, 
sections, and whatever other drawings may be 
necessary to guide its construction. 

liitcruallv the architect has complete command of the 
altuatlon ; he can suit his detign to his colours, or his 
colours to his detign. J. Fergution, Hist. Arch., I. 86. 
8. Artistic invention in drawing or sculpture ; 
the practical application of artistic principles 
or exercise of artistio faculties ; the art of de- 
signing. 

l>*tign isnot the offspring of Idle fancy ; it is the studied 
result of accumulative obaervatlou and delightful habit. 

Rutkin. 

4. The arrangement or combination of the de- 
tails of a picture, a statue, or au edifice. 

Silent light 

Slept on the painted walls, wherein were wrought 
Two grand denignM. Teiinyton, Princess, vll. 

Tliough great elegance is found In parts, Italy can 
hardly produce a single church which Is satisfactory as a 
dttign, or which would be lutelllgihle without first ex- 
plaining the basework of tliosu true styles from wlilclt its 
principal features have been borrnwe(r. 

J. Hist. Arch., 1. 428. 

6. A scheme or plan in the mind; pm^ose; 
intention; aim. 

Now, It is a Rule, that great Derigru of State should bo 
Mysteries till tlioy come to the very Act of I’erformance, 
Mid tbeii they should turn to Exploits. 

homll, Letters, I. Iv. 17. 
Envious commands, invented with dttinn 
To keep them low witom knowledge miglit exalt. 

Miltmi, P. L., Iv. 524. 

One might think the atmosphere was made iransnarent 
with thU(<s«t,vn, togivo mail, in the licavenly lioilies, tfic per- 
petual presence of ttie snhilme. Jii/temon, Mise., p. 16. 
Specifically — 0. Au intention or a plan to act 
in some particular way ; a project ; especially, 
in a bad senso, a plan to do somothing harmful 
or illegal : commonly with upon. 

He believes nothing to be in them that dissent from him, 
but faction, innovation, and particular denignek. 

Milton, Eikoiioklostes, xl. 

After Christmas we went hack again to the Northward, 
having a ifesi'/it uf>on Aricn, a strong Town advantageously 
situatM in the hollow of the Ellsiw or liending of the 
Peruvian Coast. Dainpier, Voyages, 1. iv., Ilit. 

He uses no artifice In the world, but makes use of men's 
duigni upon him to get a maintenance out of them. 

Stetle, Spectator, No. 2(14. 

7. Contrivance ; adaptation of means to a pre- 
conceived end : as, tue evidence of design in a 
watch. 

See what a lovely shell, . . . 

With delicate spire ami whorl. 

How exquisitely minute, 

A miracle of design I tennyton, Maud, xxiv. 

The so-called Intelligent detign and execution of an act 
neither implies the existence of a pre-designing conscluus- 
uess nor requires the Intervention of any extra-pliyslcal 
agency in the Individual orgaulim. 

Maudeley, Rody and Will, p. 85. 

8. Tbo ptirpose for which something exists or 
is done ; the object or reason for something ; 
the final purpose. 

The design of tliese pools seems to have been to receive 
the rain water lor the common uses of the city, and proba- 
bly even to drink in case of necessity. 

Poeocke, Description of the East, 11. 1. 26. 

Sometiiing must suggest the detign, and present Ideas 
of the mesns tending thereto, before we can enter upon 
the proseoutlon. A. Tucker, Llglit of Nature, HI. viil. 
Argument from doslgn, tlie argument that the world 
muat liave an Intelligent creator, because in the anatomy 
of animals and in other things there Is seen an adaptation 
of means to ends of too elaborate and detailed a kind to 
be otherwise accounted for.— BOhOOl Of design, or acad- 
emy Of design, an institution in wiiicli persons are in- 
stnicted in tno arts or principles of design, especially as 
applied ill manufacture; sometimes, an association of 
artists which holds neiiodlcal art exhibitions, and also 
carries on courses of instruction in the fine arts, with the 
object of educating artists, and of promoting art in general 
by dillosing knowledge of It and taste for it. fiee academy, 

5. wByn. 1. Drawing, outline, draft, delineation.— B. Pro- 
Jeel, Scheme, etc. (see ntan, «.), Intent, aim, mark, object. 
aMljimable (df-zl - or df-Hl'na-bl), a. [< L. 

as if *detignabilia, < designare, design; see de- 


sign, designate.^ 1. Capable of being designed 
or marked out distinj^shable. [Bare.] 


2. Capable of being designed or portrayed, 
designate (des'ig-nat), v, t. ; pret. and pp. des- 
ignated, ppr. designating, [< L. desimatm, pp. 
of designare, design : see de^n, v.] 1. To mark 
out or indicate by visible lines, marks, descrip- 
tion, name, or something known and determi- 
nate : as, to designate the limits of a country ; to 
designate the spot where a star appears in the 
heavens ; to designate the place where the troops 
landed, or shall land.— 2. To point out; dis- 
tlngui^ from others by indication; name; set- 
tle the identity of : as, to be able to designate 
every individual who was concerned in a riot, 
— 3. To appoint ; select or distinguish for a 
particular purpose; assign: with /or, to, or an 
infinitive : as, to designate an omoer for the 
command of a station ; this captain was desig- 
nated to the command of the party, or to com- 
mand the party. 

A more aavage would decide the ^ueatlon of equality by 
a trial of bodily atrength, deiignating the man that could 
lift the hcavieitt beam to be the legislator. 

J. Barline, Advice to tlie Privileged Orders, i. 27. 


solete in general use.] 

Richard Plantagenet, Duke of Oloceater, . . . was the 
younger sun of Sir Richard Plantagenet, the fourth son of 
that royal family, and King of England, designate by King 
Henry the Blxth. Sir O. Buck, Hist. Richard III., p. 3. 
Bishop designate, a priest nominated by royal or otiicr 
authon ty to a vacant blshoprio, but not yet elected or con- 
secrated. 

designation (des-ig-n&'shpn), n. [= F. desi- 
gnation s= Pr. dezignacio zs Bp. designacion = 
Pg. deaignaqdo = It. designasione, < L. designa- 
tio(n-), V designare, pp. desigmtus, design : see 
design, V., designate, v7] 1. The act of pointing 
or marking out : a distinguishing from others ; 
indication: as, the designation of an estate by 
boundaries. 

This is a pi ain desigtMtion of the duke of M arlborough ; 
one kind of stuff used to fatten land is called marie, and 
every bo<ly knows that borough is a name for a town. 

Siei/t. 

2. Nomination; appointment: as, a claim to a 
throne grounded on the designation of a prede- 
cessor. 

Hoisaii Uigh-priest,and a Saviour all-sulflclent. First, 
by ilia Father's eternal designation. 

Hopkins, Sermons, xxv. 

3. A selecting and appointing; assignment: as, 
the designation of an officer to a particular com- 
mand. — 4. The application of a word to indi- 
cate or name a particular thing or things ; de- 
notation. 

Finite and Infinite seem to be . -. . attributed primarily 
in tlielr first detignatUm only to those tilings which have 
parts. Locke. 

6. Description; character; disposition. 

Such are the accidents which, sometimes remembered, 
and perhaps sometiiiies forgotten, produced that particu- 
lar desi'/naCuin of mind, and propensity for some certain 


6. That which designates; a distinctive appella- 
tion ; specifically, an addition to a name, as of 
title, profession, trade, or occupation, to distin- 
guish the person from others. — 7. In Scots lavs, 
the setting apart of manses and glebes for the 
clergy from the church lauds of the parish by 
the presbytery of the bounds. — 8. In oyster- 
culture ; (a) A right to plant oysters in a given 
piece of ground designated for such purpose 
by ^ster-commissioners or other author!^. 
(6) The ground itself so designated. [U. B.] 

sByn. 6. Appellation, etc. See name. n. 

designative (des'ig-nft-tlv), a, [= F. ddsigna- 
tifss Pr. deaignatiu s Sp. Pg, designativo, < ML. 
*designativus (adv. designanve), < L. designatus, 
pp. of designare, design, desi^ate: see design, 
designate.j Serving to designate or indicate. 

designator (des'ig-na-tor), n. [< L. designator, 
< tiesignare, designate: see designate.'] 1. One 
who designates or points out.— 2. In Horn, 
antiq., an officer who assigned to each person 
his rank and place in public shows and ceremo- 
nies ; a marsnal or master of ceremonies. 

deslgnatory (des'lg-nf-t^i-ri), a. [< L. as if *de- 
signatorius, < designare, designate: see desig- 
nate,] That designates ;de8igDative. Imp. Diet. 

de8ignedlF(df-zi'- ord$-sI'ned-li), adv. .By de- 
sign; purposely; intentionally: opposed to oo- 
oidentaUy, ignorantly, or inadvertency. 


Moft of the Egypttsn* often U« 

£. IF, Lane, Modem BfDrpUuu, L BW. 

Art oreatee as imagination pictures, regularly without 
conscious law, detignedly without consoioua aim. 

// elmMts, Sensations of Tone (trans.), p. 569. 
deslgnedneBB (d^zl'- or df-d'ned-nes), n. The 
atmbute or quality of being desimed or in- 
tended; contrivance. Barrow. [Bare.] 
deBigner (df-zl'- or dS-sI'ndr), n. 1. One who 
desi^s, plans, or plots; one who frames a 
scheme or project; a contriver. 

It has therefore alwaw been both the rule and practice 
for such designers tn suborn the pnblick interest, to oomi- 
tenance and cover their private. Decay qf Christian Piety. 
2. In manvf. and the fine arts, one who con- 
ceives or forms a design of any kind, including 
designs for decorative work ; one who invents 
or arranges motives and patterns for ornamen- 
tal or artistic purposes. 

The Latin poets, and the designers of the Roman med- 
als, lived very near one anothor, and were bred up to the 
aamu relish for wit and fancy. Addison, 

deBlgnfolt (de-zin'- or d^In'fhl), a. [< design 
+ -ful, 1.] Full of design ; designing, 
designitllliesst (d§-zin'- or dfi-sin'ffu-nes), n. 
The state or quality of being designful or g^ven 
to artifice. 

Base design/ulness, and malitlous cunning. 

Barrow, Works, II. vil. 
designing (de-zi'- or df-si'ning), a. [< design 
Artful; insidious; intriguing; con- 
triving schemes. 

I'wouUi shew me poor, Indebted, and compelTd, 

Designing, mercenary ; and I know 

You would nut wish to think I could be iiought. 

Southsm. 

I have pi 

beings, and have contracted a 
in my own liehavlour. 

Goldsmith, To Rev. Henry Qoldsmith. 
wByn. Wily, cunning, crafty, tricky, |ly. 
designleBS (de-zin'- or d^-sin'les), a. [< design 


■¥dess.] Aimless; heedless. 

designless 

designlessly (d€-zin'- or de-sin'les-li), adv. Un- 
intentionally ; aimlessly ; ‘without design. 

in this great concert of his wliole creation, the design- 
lessly conspiring voices arc as differing as the conditions 
ot the respective singers. Boyle. 

desigiunentt, «. [< design ■4* -ment.] 1, De- 
sign; sketch; delineation. 

For though some meaner artist's skill were shown 
In mingling colours, or In placing light ; 

Yet still the fair designment was tils own. 

Drydtn, Death of Oliver Cromwell, 1. 96. 
2. Purpose; aim; intent; plot. 

Know his designments, and pursue mine own. 

B. Joneon, Sejanus, iii. 2. 
She received advice both of the king's desperate estate 
and of the duke's designmente against her. 

Sir J. Hayward. 

8. Enterprise; undertaking. 

The desperate tempest listh so bang'd the Turks, 

That tlieir designment halts. SMk., Otliello, 11. 1. 

desilicated (de-sil'i-ka-ted), a. [< de- priv. + 
silica -afc2 -j- -eeP.] Deprived of silica: as, 
desilieated rock. 

desilicidatlon (dS-si-lis-i-da'shon), n. [< de- 
priv. + slUc{on) + -Id- + -ation.] The re- 
moval from a substanoo of silicon or any of its 
compoimds. 

deBUidfleation (de-si-lis'i-fl-ka'shon), n. [< de- 
silioify : see -Jy and -ation.] Same as desiliei- 
datim. 

desiliciftf (dd-si-lis'i-fi), v. t. ; pret. and pp. de- 
silicifiea, ppr. desilitfifying, [< de- priv. + sili- 
c(on) + -fy.] Same as aesiliconize, 

desilicizea (de-sil'i-dzd), a. [< de- priv. + siU- 
c(o») + -ise + -dfP.] IVeed from suicon or its 
compounds. 

dBBillCOnize (de-«il'i-kon-!z), V. t, ; pret. and pp. 
desUiconleed, ppr. demiconleing. [< de- priv. + 
silicon -f -lee!] To free from silicon op any of 
its compounds. Also desiUcify. 

The decarlionlslng and desUieonieing of Iron by the ac- 
tion ot an oxidising atmosphere is the essentisl feature of 
the procetsesof refining pig iron. jSneye. Brit,, XIII. 888. 

deallTer (dS-sil'vAr), v. t. [< de- priv. + ritoer.] 
To deprive of silverj exh^t tne silver con- 
tained in : as, to desflver lead. 

de8llverlaation(dd-(til'Y6r-i-zS'shpn),ft. [<<to- 
silveriee + -afson.] The act or process of de- 
priving lead of tne silver present in its ore. 
Also spelled desilverisation. 

desilTarlse (dA-sil'vAr-ls}, v. t. ; pret. and pp. 
desHverised, ppr. desUverieing. [< de- priv. + 
silver 4- -ige.'j To separate silver from, as from 
its combination with other metals, and espe- 
oially from lead. Boo paMnaontte, and Parltee 



dMiltirift 

^rofliw and proem, under promt. 

dMlaeooe (dea'i-nens), n. [< OF. Otainewe, F. 
dMnenoe » Sp. Pg. d^nencia = It. deainenga, 
ending, termination, < NL. *desinmtia, < L. desU 
tm{ t-)9, oloaing : aee desinmt. 1 Ending ; close ; 
termination; apeoifloally, in gram., the termi- 
nation or formative or indeotional of a 
word. 

Fettering together the eerie* of the vereei, with the 
bond! of uke aidenae or Ouinmee of rhyme. 

Bp..UaU, Satlree, Foetaoript. 
dsatnent (des'i-ngnt), a. [< L. Aeainen{U)a, ppr. 
of dotinere, cease, end, close, < de, off, + ti- 
mere, leave. J Ending; terminal. 

Six triton*, . . . their upper part* human, . . . their 
desinttU parta flah. B. Jorum, Maaque of Blackneaa. 
desipience (de-Bip'l-ens), n. [as Sp. deaipieTicia, 
< L. desipionUa, foolishness, Cdetihienit^s, fool- 
ish: see desipient] Silliness; trifling; non- 
sense. [Bare.] 

The <ie»pience of aucli a man aa John Luoke 1* never out 
of place, and it at aweet to liaten to now at it could have 
been to hit thoughtful and affectionate self to indulge in. 

J)r. J, Brown, Spare Hours, 8d ter., lut., p. 97. 
desipient (dS-sip'i-gn^, a. [as Sp. deaipiente, < 
L. aetipieni t-)8, ppr. of dealpere, be foolish, < de- 
priv. + aapere, be wise: Booaapient:\ Trifling; 
foolish : playful. Smart. [Bare.] 
deslrabiBty (de-slr-ft-bll'i-ti), n. [< desirable : 
see -bility.J The state or quality of being de- 
sirable: desirableness. 

desirable (dg-zir'Srbl), a. K ME. desirable, < 
OP. desirable, P. desirable; OF. also unooutract- 
ed desiderable (> E. deaid^able) = Sp. desidera- 
ble (of. Sp. deseable (= Pg. des<i/avcl), < deaear = 
Pg. desejar: see dmre. v.) = It. desiderabile,i 
L. desiderabiliStdotirsJAe, i desiderare, long fur, 
desire : see desire, v.] Worthy to be desired ; 
that is to be wished for ; fitted to exoite a wish 
to possess. 

Oh deare, avreete, and dtnireatile child, how iliall I part 
with all this goodneta and virtue? 

Kvelyn, Diary, Sarclt 10, 1096. 
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4t. To require; claim; eaUfor. 

A doleful caae dttirei a dolefull aotw. 

Spmtrr, Tear* of the Muae*. 
6. To long for, as some lost object; regret; 
miss. [Arohaio.] 

He rJehoram] reigned In Jerusalem eight year*, and de- 
parted without being desired. 2 Chron. xxi. 20. 

She sliall be pleasant while ahe Uvea, and derired whan 
she dies. Jer. Taylor, The Marriage Ring. 

HU chair deeiree him here in vain. 

Tmnyeon, Holy Orail. 
=8yn.l.. To crave, want, hanker after, yearn for. — a. To 
bef^ solicit, entreat 

U. intrans. To be in a state of desire or long- 
ing. 

Tho deniredle] the queue muebe after the nailea thre 
War.wlth our lord was Inatled to the tre. 

Holy Rood (E. E. T. 8.), p. 46. 
For not to dttire or admire, if a man could learn it, were 

Than to walk all day like Um sultan of old in a garden of 
spice. Tennyton, Maud, Iv. 7. 

desire (df-zir'), n. r< ME. desire, deair, desere, 
< OP. deair, dossier, P. disir (after the verb) s= 
Pr. desire, dcsir (ef. Sp. deseo = Pg. dea^o) = 
It. desiro, desire, deaira, desia, desio, desiderio, < 
L. desideHum, desire, lonmng, re^t, < desiae- 
rare, desire, long for : see desire , ».] 1 , An emo- 
tion directed to the attainment or possession 
of au object from which pleasure, whether sen- 
sual, intellectual, or spiritual, is expected ; a 
passion consisting in uneasiness for want of 
the object toward which it is directed, and the 
impulse to attain or possess it; in the widest 
sense, a state or conmtion of wishing. 

Rut upon that Moiitayne to gon up this Monk had gret 
detir; and au upon a day he weiite up. 

MandevUle, Travels, p. 148. 
And warm tear* guahlng from their eye*, with paaalon- 
ate detire 

Of their kind manager. Chaptnan, Iliad, xvll. ssn. 

By this time the Pilgrim* had a desire to go forward, 
and the Sbepberda a desire they should ; so iliey walked 
together towards the end of the Mountains. 

Bunyan, Pilgrim's ITogress, p. 182. 



Donru, Devotion*, p. 2h 

dosirer (df-zir'6r), n. One who desires, asks, 
or calls for; one who wishes or craves. 

I will counterfeit the bewitchment of aonie popular 
man, and give it bountifully to the detirert. 

Shak., Cor., U. 8. 

desirous (ds-zir'us), a. [< ME. desirous, < OF. 
desires, F. ddsireux a: Pr. desires (cf . Sp. deaeoso 
= Pg. des^oso) = It. desideroso, < L. as if "de- 
siderlttsus, < desiderium, desire ; see desire, n.] 
1. Wishing to obtain; wishful; solioitons; 
anxious; eager. 

Be not detiroiu of hla dainties : for they are deceitful 
meat. Prov. xxiU. 8. 

JeauB knew tliat they were deeiroue to ask him, 

John xvl. 19. 

Behold at the door stood a great company of men, aa 
deeirous to go in, but durst not. 

Bunyan, Pilgrim’a Progress, p. 106. 

2t. Desirable. 

The kynge de Cent chiualers hvm locoured anoon with 
ljn» men, whlelio was a worthl knyght and detirouet In 
arines. Merlin (B. E. T. 8.), it. 168. 

desirously (dfi-zir'us-li), adv. With desire; 
with earnest wish or lon^ug. 

The people of Ood ... do with their heart* acknow- 
ledge Ida right and title to them, and do moat deeirouely 
close with him. Bates, Everlustliig Rest of the Saint*. 

desironsness (dS-zir'us-nes), n. The state of 
being desirous ; 'affection or emotion of desire. 

We shall And a common desirouHnet in all men to 
aeeke their welfare. 

Trewnetse nf the Christian Religion, p. 838 (Ord M8,), 

desist (df-sist' or -sist'), v. i. [< OP. desitUr, 
P. disiater = Sp. Pg. aesistir = It. desistere, < 
L. desistere, intr. leave off, cease, tr, set down, 
< de, dowm + sisierc, set, place, causal of stare, 
stand, ss E. stand, q. v. Cf. assist, consist, ex- 
ist, insist, persist, resist.] To stop ; cease from 
some action or proceeding ; forbear : used ab- 
solutely or with yVom. 

Ceres, however, desisted not, but fell to her entreaties 
and lamentations afrosli. Bacon, Physical Fables, xl. 


Here are also strong Currents, sometimes setting one 
way, sometimes another; wliluh ... it la hard to dusuribe 
with that Accuracy which ia desirable. 

Dampier, Voyages, II, lii, 2. 
No school can avoid taking for the ultimate moral aim 
a desirable state of feeling, called by whatever name — 
gratiflostion, enjoyment, happiness. 

H. Spencer, Data of Ethics, | 16. 

desirableness (dS-zir'^bl-nes), n. The quality 
of being desirable; desirability. 

The human character . , . la so constituted that a man's 
desire fur thinM he does nut possess Is not In proportion 
to their deeireiblenets, but In proportion to the ease wltli 
which they seem attainable. 

W. H. Malloclc, Social Equality, p. 2U6. 
The desirahlenete of a pleasure must always express its 
relation to some one else than the person desiring the en- 
joyment of tliepleasiire. 

T. //. Green, Prolegomena to Ethics, t 869. 

desirably (de-zlr'^-bli), adc. In a desirable 
manner. 

desirantb a. [ME. desiraunt, < OP. dcsirant, 

S pr. of aesirer, desire: see desire.} Desiring; 
esirous. 

desire (d|-zir^ r.j pret. and pp. desired, ppr. de- 
siring. [< ME. aekrm, desyren, < OF. aesirer, 
earlier aesirrer, P, ddsirer s= Pr. desirar (cf. Sp. 
desear a Pg. des^ar, desire, appar. in part of 
other origin) ss It, desirare, dekare, desiderare, 
< L. desiderare, long for. desire, feel the want 
of, miss, regret, appar. < tte- + sidus (eider-), a 
star f see sidereal), out the couuectiou of thought 
is not clea^ of. consider. Cf. also destderafo.] I. 
trans. 1 . To wish or long for ; be solicitous for ; 
have a -wish for the possession, enjoyment, or 
being of ; crave or covet : as, to desire another’s 
hapmuess ; to desire the good of the common- 
wealth; to desire wealth or fame. 

Neither sliall any man desire thy land. Ex. xxxlv. 24. 
Certainly that man were greedy of life who should de- 
sire to live when all the world were at an end. 

Sir r. JBroume, Heliglu Medici, Pref. 
When one la contsnted, there i* no more to be desired ; 
and where there is no more to be deeired, there li an end 
of it. CarcanfM, Don Quixote (trail*.). 

2. To express a wish to obtain ; ask ; request ; 
pray for. 

Then sb* said. Did I desire a son of my lord 1 

i Ki. It. 28. 

Bo desiring leave to visite Mm sometime*, 1 went away. 

Svslyn, Diary, Jan. IS, 1671. 
I whispered him, aind darired him to stop aside a little 
wHh me. Stede, TeUer, No. 178. 

8t. To invite. 

1 would desire 

My (aaaoua eonaln to oar Oreclan tenta 


Desire la the uneasiness a man finds in himself u]>on the 
absence of anything whose present enjoyment carries the 
idea of delight with It. Locke. 

He cared little for wine or for beauty, but he desired 
riches with an uugovcrnable and insattahle desire. 

Macaulay, Hist. Eug., vt. 

As desire i* found to be the incentive to action where 
motives are readily analyzable, It is proltahly the universal 
incentive. U. Spsnctr, Social Stotloa, p. 43. ( 

Desire always in the first instance looks outward to the 
oliject, and only Indirectly through the object at the self ; 
pleasure come* of the realisation of desire, but the desire 
la priinaiity (or soniethlng else than the pleasure; and 


2. A craving or longing; yearning, as of affec- 
tion ; longing inclination toward something. 


3. Appetency; sensual or natural tendency. 

Fulfilling the desires of the flesh. Eph. ii. 3. 

The secretion [of Droeera] dissolves bone, and even tlio 

enamel of teetli, but this la simply dne to the large quan- 
tity of acid secreted, owing, apparently, to the desire of the 
plant for phosphorus. Darwin, Insectlv. Plants, p. 269. 

4. A prayer ; petition ; request. 

He will fulfil the deit're of them that fear hltn. 

Pa. oxlv. IB. 

6. The object of longing ; that which is wished 
for. 

I knowe no better counaelle, ne more trewe ; and so 
sholt thow a-compllashe thy dssere of thyn herto that tho w 
art moste desiraunt. Merlin (E. E. T. S.), I. 80. 

The derirs of all nations shall come. Bog. IL 7. 

Here Buses and the Emperour hod their desire. 

Capt. John Smith, True Travels, I. 20. 
Baptism of desire. Bee baptimi. aSyn. 1 to 8. Incllna- 
^n.j^j^toncy, hankering, craving, eagerness, aaplTstloii. 

desiredlyt (df-zIr'ed-U), adv. In a desired man- 
ner; with desire. [Bare.] 

0 that I hod my heat from thee, most holy fire I how 
sweetly dost thou bum t how secretly dost thou shine I 
how deeiredly dost thou inflame me ! 

Quaries (tr, of B. August BoUioq., xxxlv.), Emblems, v. 
desirefol (d^lr'ffll), a. [< desirs + -fid, 1.] 
Full of desire or longing. [Bare.] 
dssireftllnsss (df-zlr'fw-nes), n. The state of 
being desireful; eager longing. [Rare.] 

The pleasure of a goode tnme is mnche diminished 
whan it 1* at ilrat obtoyned. The deeir^lnssse of our 
mlndea mocha oogmentoth and encreoaetb our pleasure. 

FdaU, Preface vote (he Kingea MalesUe. 
dM^ess (M-Zlries). a. [< detirt + -Im.] 
wi&out desirs; indifferent. 


What do we, then, but draw anew tho model 

In (ewer oflicea ; or, at least, desist 

To build at all ? Shak. , 2 Hen. I V. , L 8. 

Travelling after fortune Is not the way to seciue her ; 
and, Indeed, of late, I have desisted from the pursuit 

Goldsmith, Vicar, xx. 
■sByn. To pause, stay, desist (from), leave (off), disoon* 
tlime, give (over), break (off). 

desistance, deslstence (d$-sis'tans, -tgns, or 
de-zls't^ns, -tgns), n. [=s 8p. Pg, desisteneia; 
as deaisi + -ance, -ence.} A desisting ; a ceasing 
to act or proceed ; a stopping. 

Men usually give freellest where they have not given 
before ; and make It both the motive and excuse of their 
desistanes from giving any more, that they have given 
already. Boyle, works, 1. 26B. 

Tho creoture's sensations will ever prompt desistance 
from the more laborious course. 

//. Spencer, Prlu. of Blol., II. 804. 

desletlvet (dS-sis'tiv on-zis'tiv), a. 1= Pg. de- 
siativo; as desist + -ive.} Ending; concluding. 
[Bare.] 

desitiont (dg-sish'gn), n. [< L. as if *desi- 
tio(n-), < desinere, pp. deaitus, cease : see desi- 
nence.} End ; termination ; conclusion. 


desitivef (^des'i-tiv), 0 , and ti. [< L. as if *de- 
sitivus, < aestfu^pp. of desinercj cease : see desi- 
nence.} I. a. Final ; conclusive. 

Inceptive and desitive propositions are of this sort. 
The fogs vanish os the sun rises, but tlie fogs have not 
yet begun to vanish : therefore tlie sun 1* not yet risen. 

WatU. 

n. n. In logic, a proposition which relates 
to an end or termination. 

Inceptive* and desitives, which relate to the beginning 
or ending of anything : as, the Latin tongue Is not yet 
forgotten. E’'a(a, Logic, II. 11. 6. 

desk (desk), tt. [< ME. deske, a desk, reading- 
desk, < OP. *detque, disque, F. disgue ss Sp. 
Pg. disco SB It. deseo, a table, < L. discus, a 
disk, quoit, ML. discus, also deaca, a table, 
desk, whence also AS. disc, E. dish, and mod. 
E. dtao, disk, and, through F., dais, which are 
thus all ult. the same word: see dish, disk, 
dais.] A table specially adapted for conve- 
nience in writing or reading, mqueutly made 
with a sloping top, which may lift on hinges to 
{dve access to an interior compartment, as in 
the ordinary form of school-desk, or combined 
with drawers, and sometimes with book-ehedves; 
also, a frame or case with a sloping top, in-: 
tended to rest on a table, and to hold a book 
or paper oonvenieutly for reading or voting. 



desk 

The neme U fometlmei extended to the whole ttraotiire 
or erection to which such e ilopine frame ia attached, as 
In the Church of England to the atall from which the mom* 
Ing and evening aervicea are read, in Scotch ohurchea to 
the atall of the precentor, and in the United Statea to the 
pnlpit or the ieotern in a church. 

He la drawn leaning on a dtik, with hia Bible before 
him. I. H'allon, Complete Angler. 

Who flrat invented work, and bound the free 
And holiday-rejoicing apirit down . . . 

To that dry drudgery at the cfaajfa dead wood? 

Lamb, Work. 

The pulpit, or aa it la here [in Connecticut) called, the 
deak, waa Ailed by tlirce, if not four, Clergymen. 

kendSu, Travela, 1. 4. 

They are oonimon to every apeclea of oratory, though of 
rarer uae in the d«$k. Adama, L«otaret on Bhetorlo. 
KoU-top dealt. Same aa eylindtr-duk. 
doskt (desk), V. t. [< desk, n.] To shut up in 
or as if in a desk; treasure up. [Rare.] 

In a walnut ahell waa <Utked. 

T, TomkU (1), Alhumaaar, i. & 
Or if you Into aome blind convent fly, 

You’re inquiaition’d atraltfor heresy. 

Unless your daring frontispiece can tell 
News of a relic or brave miracle ; 

Then you are entertained and deikt up by 
Our Ladie’a psalter and tlie rosary. 

John Hall, Poems, p. S. 

dMk>clot;ll (desk'kldtb), n. Eceles., tbe hang- 
ing of the lectern. 

desk-work (desk'werk), n. Work done at a 
desk; habitual writing, aa that of a clerk or a 
literary man. 

All ray poor scrapings from a doaen years 
Of dust and de$kv)ork. Tennytoti, Sea Ureama. 
ilai^a. f des'mk). n, ; pi. desmata (-m^tk). [NL., 
< Qr. oeof<a, a oanu, < dtiv, bind.] ‘ A kind of 
roon^-epicule of polyaxial or irregular figure, 
the extract. 
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ra^ being i^or^^ 


word.] 1. A musk-shrew or musk-rat: the 
name of two distinct species of aquatic in- 
sectivorous mammals of the genus Myogale or 
Qalemya, constituting the subfamily myogaimcB 
(which see). The Mnaoovttlc desman, M, motehata or 
muaco^ioa^ ia common on the Volga and ; ]t la Leptothrix, etc. 


[NL., < Or. 6ea/i6(, a band, + fiaiaipiov, 
(mod, bacterium, baoteria). ] / 


'a”ii& 


A group of genera 

of filiform baoteria with elongated cylindrical 
joints, isolated, or united into more or less ex- 
tended chains. It includes the genera Baeifhu, 


- banka. The Pyrenean deaman, 

M.mrenaiea, ia a aiualler apeciea with a relatively longer 
tall, found in aouthweatem Europe. 

2. [cop.] [NL.’ * ' ’ 

shrews. Lac^t^.. 
deamata, n. Plural of desma, 
iD^smla (des'mi-^), n. [f^. (cf. Damia for 
Deamia), < Qr. Seoftiot, binding, bound, < 6ea/t6c, 
a band, < driv, bind.] 1. A genus of the lepi- 
dopterous family PyralUla;, characterized chief- 
ly by the elbowed or knotted antennts of tbe 
male, of the two deicribed North American apeoiea, 
the more familiar ia D. tnocufufu, which la nearly one Inch 


.....at one group of Lllhlatid sponges (Rhabdocropl- 

da) the normal growth of a atroninle la arretted at an 
early stage ; it then serves as a nucleus upon which fur- 
ther silica la deposited, and in such a manner as to pro- 
duce a very irregularly branching tclere or detma, within 
which the fundamental strongyle can be seen encloaod. 

Eneye. Bril., XXII. 417. 

dMOnaohyinatotlS (des-ma-kl'm^tus), a. [< 
deamachyme (-chymaU) + -oim.] Connective, 
as a sponge-tissue ; specifically, of or pertaining 
to deamaohyme : as, a deamachymatoua sheath. 
SoUaa. 

dMOIUtdiyine (des'm^klm), n. [< Or. diapa, a 
^nd, fetter, + juice, b liquid: 

see caymei.^ fhe proper conneotive tissue of 
sponges, arising from aesmacytes. 

Deamacidon (des-mas'i-don), n. [NL.1 Tho 
typical genus of tho family Deamacidonidie. 
Bouerbank, 1862. 

DeunacidonidSB (dos-maa-i-don'i-de), n. pi. 
[NL., < Deatnacidon + -idee.'] A family of ma- 
rine sponges, of tho order Comacuapongice, typ- 
ified by the genus Deamacidon, having diversi- 
form megascleres and chelate microseleres. 
The genera are numerous, and tho family is 
divided into the subfamilies EaperelUnce and 
Ectyoninee. 

danoacyte (des'm^slt), n, [< Or. dkapa, a band, 
fetter, + Kirof, a fiollow.] One of the cells of 
oonneotivo tissue whiob occur in most sponges. 
Theysreutuslly lung fusiform bodies, cuusUting of sclesr, 
colorlew, and often minutely flbrillated sheath, surround- 



Gnpe-teaf Polder lOttmia mteuUHt). 

I, csterplbar In folded leaf ! t> head and anterior Jolna. enlarged i 
3, chbrsallt i 4, male moth, and s. female moth, natural tire. 


vith a metallic „ .... 

oval white apohk aud the hind wings one, usually divided 
In tlie female. The larva folds grapc-lesves, and is known 
as the irrape-Uaf /older. 

2. A genus of ooelenterates, of the family litr- 
hinoliacB. Edwards and Haime, 1848. 
desmid, desmldian (des'mid, des-mid'i-au), n. 
A plant of the order Deamidiacece. 
Desmidiacess, Deamidiess (des-mid-i-a'se-e, 
dc 8 -mi-dl' 9 -e), n. pi. [NL., < Deamidium (< Qr. 
as if *6eafil6iov, dim. of Sea/i6c, a band, chain), 
the typical genus, -f -aceee, -Cfs.] A nature 
order of microscopic unicellular fresh-water 


ipan ^es'man), n. [Also sometimes d<ea- 
man; aa F. deaman as G. desman. < 8w. deaman- 
rdtta, a desman, lit, ‘ musk-rat,’ < desman, musk ; 
cf. Dan. desmer, musk ; Icel. dea, musk, in comp. 
dea-hiia (CTeasby), musk-box, smelling-box (hua, 



Mnsoovitlc Desman {Myegol* mtsehata). 

bouse, ease), dea-kottr (Haldorsen), 'musk-oat,’ 
eivet-oat (kotir, oat),’ aea-lygt (Haldorsen), the 
nnell of musk {lyat, prop, lykt, sa Dan. lugt, 
smell); the second element of tbe Bw. name 


die and by conjugation. Detmidiaeea differ from JHatu- 
macem in their green color and the absence of sllex. Bee 
cut under Clotletium. 

denuidian, n. See desmid. 

Deamidiem, n. pi. See Deamidiacea. 

deamldlologlat (des-mid-i-ol'^jist), n. [< dea- 
midiology + -ist. j A botanist who has made a 
special study of the Jkamidiaceee. 

desmidiology (des-mid-i-ors-ji), n. r< NTx. 
Deamidium (see Deamidiacete) + Or. -Xoyla, < 
speak: uee-otogy.'] The soieutiflo study 
of Deamidiaeeee. 

deamina (des'min), ». [< Gr. a band, 

ligament, also, as oeopfi, a bundle (< 6etv, bind), 
+ -ine^.] A aeolitic mineral commonly ooour- 
ring in tufts or bundles of crystals. Also called 
aUmte (which see). 


awipfta, Bcea, t -cw.j a uivibiub oi isigw, 

the order Ftorideca, In which the spores are l 
ranged in definite series with respect to a pla- 
centa or common point of attachment. 

daamitiB (des-ml'tis), n. [NL., < Gr. 6rap6c, a 
band, ligament, + La paiM., inflamma- 

tion of a li|^ent. 

daamo-. [^‘I etc., < Gr. Seau6-i, a band or bond, 
anvthing for binding or fastening, a baiter, 
cable, strap, obain, etc., < 6elv. bind, fasten.] 
An element in compound words of Grsek ori- 
gin, meaning a ‘band,* ‘bond,’ or ‘ligament’ 


Deamobrya (des-mob'ri-k), n. ph [NL,, < Qr. 
deapdt, a band, chain, + ppixm, a kind of mossy 
seaweed.] Ferns in which the fronds are pro- 
duced at the tip of the rootstock or caudex, and 
the stipes are continuous with it (not articu- 
lated). ThU ia the oaae with moat fema ; but in the tribe 
repreaented by Polypodium the atipea are articulated with 
the rootatook (eremobryold). 

desmobryoid (des-mob'rl-oid), a. [< Deamobrya 
+ -oid.] Resembling or having the characters 
of the Deamobrya. 

Desmodactyli (des-md-dak'ti-li), n. pi. [NL., 
pi. of deamodaotylus see desmodaoiylous.] A 
name given bv Forbes to the family Eurykemt- 
dcB oonsidereo as a superfamilv group of Paa- 
seres, and distinguished from all other Paaaerea 
(or Eleutherodactyli) by having a strong band 
joining the muscles of the hind toe, as in many 
nou-passerine birds. 

daBmodactylous (des-m^-dak'ti-los), a. [< NL. 
deamodact^usA Qr. 6eou6(, a band, + iJd^rvAcf, 
finger, toe.] Having tlie flexor tendons of tbe 
toes bound together, as in the Desmodactyli: 
distinguished from eieutherodaotyloua. 

Desmi^dn (des-mod'i-dg), ». pi. [NL., < Dea- 
modua (stem prop. Deamodont-) + -idee.] The 
Dcamodontea as a familv of bats. 

DesmodlTim (des-mfi'di-um). n. [NL., < Gr. 
as if *6eap6StK, like a ohain, <. SeepS^, a chain, + 
eMof, form. Cf. 
desmoid.] A ge- 
nus of legumi- 
nousplant8,herb8 
or shrubs, with 
pinnately trifoli- 
ate (rarely sim- 
ple) loaves, small 
flowers, and flat, 
deeply lobod and 
jointed pods. 

Each Joint of the pod 
la one-aeeded ami 
usually covered with 
minute hooked hairs. 

There are about 12& Telegruph-plsnt 
species, tropical In 

.. j j„ Anierlca, Afrl 

ices flora Includes 36 .... . 

Indian spe- 
cies, 1/. gyrant, tne loiegrapn-piaui, so caned from tho 
spontaiiuuua movement of its leaflets. 

deamodont (des'm^-dont), a. and n. I. a. In 
conch., of or pertaining to the Deamodonta. 

II. n. One of the Deamodonta. 

Deamodonta (des-mp-don'tk), n. pi. [NL., < 
Or. 6eap6g, a band, + bMx (ooovr-) 5= E. tootn.] 
A group or order of bivalve mollusks, with the 
binge-teeth absent or irregular (in the latter 
case connected by tho ligameutal processes), 
two equal muscular impressions or ciboria, and 
a sinuate pallial line. It includes the families 
Myidee, Anatinidai, Mactrida, Solenidee, etc. 
Deamodontea (des-mp-dou'tgz), n. pi. [NL., 
pi. of Deamodus. Cf. Deamodidm.] A group of 
Central and South American bats, represented 
by the genera Deamodus aud Diphylla, and some- 
times elevated to the rank of a 

« ' 



of the stomach, into which the blood 
that they suck flows and in which it 
is stored ; incisors 1 in each upper and 
S in each lower half-jaw, the upper 




large and trench- 
ant, and mak- 
ing with the 
lower an incised 
or punctured 
wound; the mo- 
lars 1 in each half- 
jaw (In bftikvffa) 
or none (fn Det- 
modus); no tall; 
small iutarfemo- 
ralmembnuia; a 
short calcar or 
none; andashoit 
conical snout 
with distinot 
nose-leal. The 
beU of ' ‘ 



«• fha trw wwirtM*. «n ttawnte Uoodraokan, and 
tba onljr onaa tn the new world iaiown to hare the haMt, 
thou^ the term U commonly applied, like the 

name of the Moua Vumpyrut, to numeroiu larae iniec- 
tivorona and n^vorona apecles of a different seotlou. 

Desmodns (dea'm^-dus), n. [NL., < Gr. (Jeo/wf, 
a band, ehnixi, + bSohc {hSovr-i ss E. foofh.l A 
remarkable genus of South American phjdlos- 
tomlne bats, typical of the mroup Demodontes, 
family PhvuoaUmaUdcs, ha^ng no molar teeth 
and no calcar. D. rttfvs, a common and trou- 
blesome blood-sucking species, is the type. 

DOSniQSllftlill** MAa.Tno<r'n&.tha^. m. nl. TYi 
fern. pTTdo. 


» (des-morn^thd), n.pf.'"[NL., 
L. ores, birds) of demognaP 


upper jaw, as in those wading and swi mmi ng 
bi^ which are not sohizognatnous, in the birds 
of prey, and in various non-passerine perching 
birds. See deamognathim. 

Desmognathida (des-mog-nath'i-dS), n. pi. 
[NL., < Deamognathus + -fd«.] A family of 
gradient or tsued amphibians, typified by the 
genus Demognatkua. The wriee of palatine teeth are 
tranevene, and on the posterior portion of vomen ; the 
dentigerous plates are on the parasphenold ; tliu vertebne 
are opisthocoeiian ; the paraspnenofd teeth are in two elon- 
gate patches ; and the tongue is free laterally and behind. 

dMinognathlBrn (des-m<»'n|-thizm), n. [As 
dearnognati^-oua + -iam.'] Eu om»f A., the “bound- 
palate” tvpe of palatal structure, such as is ex- 
hibited, for example, by a duck, pelican, hawk, 
or parrot ; the state or quality of being desmog- 
uathons. The vomer is either sbortivo or very 


jsterlor ends of the palatines and the anterior 

ends of the pterygoids 
articulate dfreotly 
with the rostrum of 
the sphenoid (as in 
ichlzognathlsm). Rec- 
ognised varieties of 
this formation are : (a) 
direct: (6) Indirect ;(e) 
imperfectly direct ; (cl) 

Imperfectly indirect; 

(s) double; (/) com- 
pound. W. K. Parker, 

Encyo. Dtil. 

dasmognathona 

(des-mcm'nfi-thus), 
a. r< NL., deatnog- 
nathua, < Gr. Sea/i6c, 
a band, + yvodof. a 
jaw.) Havinfftne 
’‘bound - palate” 
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-OM.] In omffA., having the plantar tendons 
bound together ; having ue flexor hallucis mus- 
cle connected by a band with the flexor digito- 
rom, so that the bind toe cannot be bent indepen- 
dently of the front toes. The several ways In which 
the union occurs are distinguished as sntiopslmoui, ipm- 
peltnoue, and heteropthnotu: opposed to nomopelmout or 
tehixoptlitumt : as, a dentum^mMU disposition at the ten- 
dons ; a deemopeitnout bird. 

Dasmoscolez (des-m^skd'leks), n. [NL. , < Gr. 
(Jfff/idc, a band, + axMiif, a worm, esp. the earth- 
worm.] The tTOlcal genus of nematoid thread- 
worms of the family JbeamoacoHcidts, notable in 
having the body much more distinctly seg- 
mented than that of other Nematoidea, and 
the papillse and aetse resembling those of anne- 
lids. 

DesmoscoUeidm (des^'mS-sko-lis'i-de), n. pi. 
[NL., < Deamoacolex (-lie-) + An aber- 

rant group of nematoid worms, typified by the 
eenuB Deamoaeolex. 

Desmosticha (des-mos'ti-kfi), tt. pi [NL., < 
Gr. Atofidc, a band, + arixot, a row, a lino.] 
The ondocyclio or regular sea-urohins, having 
the ambulacra equal and band-like, and not ex- 

? anded as in the Petedoatieha or spatsngoids. 

>ie group consists of Uie families Cidaridce, Eehinidte, 
Eohinonietridce, etc. See cuts under Cidarit and Eehimu. 

dosmostlohoni (des-mos'ti-kus), a. [< Deamoa- 
Hcha -I- -oua.l Pertaining to or having the 
characters of the DesmoaUma, 
desmotenthid fdes-mp-tu'thid), n. A squid of 
the family Deamoteuthida. 
De8moteilthids(de8-md-tfi'tbi-de), n.pl. [NL., 
< jbeamotauthia + •ida.'] A family of decacerous 
oephalopods, typified by the ge- 
nus Deamotmthia. The body is much 


- pala 

" 3tU , 

exhibiting des- 
mognathism ; be- 
longing or relat- 
ing to the Deamog- 
nathm: as, a dea- 
moj/realAouspalate; 



Defunotenthis (des-m^-tu'this), n. 
[NL., < Gr. dro/idc, aband, + Teud/f, 
a squid.] A genus of squids, giv- 
ing name to the family Z>e8»iotott- 
thxdm : a synonym of Taomua. 
desmotomy (des-mot'$-mi), n. 
[< Gr. de<T/«if. a band, ligament, + 
•TOfiia^ < TO flit, cutting: see onaf- 
omy.^ The act or art of dissect- 


ing ligaments. 

desocializatiol 

shpn), f 
priv. 

The 



DenAOflrnAthous Skull (Secretary-bird). 
• /’frra’tpreroaxllla ( /’/.palatine; 

doamognathaua 


bird. 

Deunognathnsides-mog'n^thus), n. [NIo (8. 
P. Baird, 1849), < <jr. Seau^, a band, + yvaOut, 
jaw.] A genus ot tailed amphibians, typical 
of the family Daamognaihidae. 
deamocraplv (des-mog'ra-fl), n. [< Gr. deau6t, 
a band, ligament, + -ypafia, < ypAfew, write,] A 
description of the ligaments of the body, 
desmoid (des'moid), a. [< Gr. deaudc, a band, 
bundle, ligament, 4- tISoc, form.] Besembling 
a bundle. Speciflcally ~(a) In pathal., applied to cer- 
tain firm and tough llbroraata or tumors which, on section, 
present numerous white, gllsteuing fibers. Intimately In- 
terwoven or arranged in Bundles, constituting circles or 


Ibrous tissues which bind parts together, 
deimology (des-mol'Hl), n. [< Gr. deofidf, a 
band, Ugament, -Myia, < Xiy»v, speak: see 
-ology.'] The anatomy of the llgamenta. 
0«8moiiiyariA(deB'iii$-m!-fi'ri-|),».p;. [NL., 
< Gr. deo/udc, a band. *f ftitt ^ musole (see mouae, 
mwaele), + -aHa.1 A group of free-swimming 
tunioates or asoidianB, the salps, regarded as 
an order of ThdHacea : opposed to Cyclomyaria. 
See Salpidea. 

DoomonoiUI (des-mong'kus), n. [NL., < Gr. 
ieofiit, a band, + fiysof, barb; so called from 
the long, attenuate, and strongly booked ends 
of the leafstalks.] A genus of palms found in 
the forests of tropioal Aonerica. They have long, 
slender, flexible stems, oUmbIng among the branches oi 
trees by toe etout teourved spines wmoh arm the elon- 
gaMrtehieof the ^nate leaves. The fruit is small and 
Stobow. Thcrs are abont QMMles. 
damaiwlinoiu fdss-m$-psl'mnsh o. [< Or. 
ft bftBd. 4* the sole of the toot. •¥ 


-bion (dfi-sS'shol-i-zS'- 
[< *deaooialize (< dc- 
• social + -tec) + -ufion.] 
iw act of rendering unsocial: 

a derangement or loss of social 
instincts or habits. Also spelled 
deaocialiaation. 

Their Ihysterical wonian’i) example proves also liow the 
derangement of the social sense leads naturally and inevi- 
tably to a deterioration ot moral feeling and will ; it Is 
deniurallzatlon following demwialitation. 

MavdeUy, Body and Will, p. 2.''.8. 

desolate (des'^lat), v. i. \ pret. and pp. deao- 
lated, ppr. desolating. [< ME. deaolaten, < L. 
deeolatua, pp. of deaolare (> It. deeolare =: Bp. Pg. 
Pr. deaolar «= F. diaoler), leave alone, forsake, 
abandon, < de- intensive + aolare, make lonely, 
lay waste, desolate, < solus, alone : see aole^.j 

1, To render lonely, as a place or region, by 
depopulation or devastation ; make desert; lay 
waste; ruin; ravage. 

The Island of Atlantis was not swallowed by an earth- 
quake, but was cUaolated by a particular deluge. Bacon, 
Thote who with the gun, . . . 

Worse than the season, dentate the flelds. 

Thonwm, Winter. 

Wind-blown luUr 
Of comets, detoUUing the dim air. 

A. C. fimnftums, Anactorla. 

We hear of storms washing away and deeolating the isl- 
ets [atolls] to an extent which astonished the inhabitants. 

Darwin, Coral Reefs, p, 106. 

2. To overwhelm with grief ; aflaict ; make very 
sorry or weary: as, his heart was desolated by 
his loss; your misfortune desolates me; to bo 
desolated by ennui. [In the last example a 
Gallicism.] 

desolate (oes'd-l&t), a. [< me. desolate, deso- 
lat, < L. deaolatua, pp. : see the verb.] 1. Boli- 
taiy; lonely; without companionship; forsaken. 

Many a gsntill lady be lefte wedowe, and many a gen- 
tiU roayden dysotaf, and with-outen couiweile. 

JfsrKi*(E. E. T. 8.), UL 686. 
No one is so aecnrted by fate, 

No one so utterly detolaU, 

But some heart, though unknown. 

Responds unto his own. 

LongfdUiw, Endymion. 
Hope touched her heart; no longer dssolafs, 
Deeerted of all ereatures did she feel. 

Wmm MmrU, Bartoly Hndise, I. S84. 


2. Overwhelmed with grief ; deprived of com- 
fort; afflicted. 

And In hym self they stode loo desolate ; 

Whenne kyng Boylyn saw they were putte to flight. 

That lu noo wise they wold no lenger MU. 

Qenerydee (JR, ET T. 8.}, I. 3063. 
So Tamar remained deeolaU in her brother Absalom's 
house. 8 Sam. xiil. 80, 

Hy heart within me is deeolate. Fa oxllli. 4. 

8t. Destitute; lacking. 

I were ryght now of tales ieeolat. 

Chaucer, Man of Law's Tale, 1. 33. 

4. Destitute of inhabitants; uninhabited; lone- 
ly; abandoned: as, a desotefe wilderness; deso- 
late altars; desolate towers. 

I wilt make the cities of Judah deeolaU, without an in- 
habitant. Jer. lx. 11. 

Bebold, your house is left unto you deeolate. For I say 
unto you. Ye shall not see me henceforth, till ye shall say, 
Blessed is he that cometh in toe name of the Lord, 

Mat. xxili. 88, 88. 

A deeolaU Uland. Broome, 

This delicious Plain is now almost deeolaU, Itelng suf- 
fer'd, for want of culture, to run up to rank weeda 

Maundvell, Aleppo to Jerusalem, p. 68. 
Any one Who sees the deeolate country about Jerusalem 
may couclude what a sad alteration all these parts have 
undergone since the time of Josephus, who says that the 
whole territory abounded in trees. 

Poeoeke, Uescriptlou of the Eaat, II. I. 24. 
6t. Lost to shame; abandoned; dissolute. 

Ever the heyer ho la of estaat. 

The more is ho holden deeolaat. 

Chaucer, Pardoner's Tale, 1. 186. 
“Byn. 1. Companlonlea.— a. Forlorn, cheerlea, misera- 
ble, wretched.— 4 . Abandoued, unfrequented, lonely, 
waste, wild, barren, dreary. 

desolately (des'o-l^t-li), adv. In a desolate 

manner; as one forsaken, abandoned, or over- 
whelmea with min or grief. 

Nehemlah, whom all tbe pleasures of the Persian court 
could not satisfy, whilst Jerusalem was deeolately misera- 
ble. Balee, Works, IV. Iv. 

desolatenegB (des'Mat-nes), n. The state of 
being deeolate, in any sense of the word. 

In so great discomfort it hath pleased God some ways to 
regard my deeotaUnees. Bacon, Works, VI. 88. 

desolater (des'^la-tAr), n. See deaolator. 
desolation (des-q-lfi'shqn), n. (W F. dSsolaiion 
as Sp. deaolacion as Pg. desolafilo as It. desola- 
eione, < LL. deaolatioin-). < L. deaolare: see death 
late, V.] 1. The act of desolating ; destmotion 
or expulsion of inhabitants; devastation; a 
laying waste. 

What with your prayies of the couiitrey, and what with 
your discourse of the lamentable deeolatum thereof, made 
by those . , . Scottes, you have filled me with great coiii- 
passion. Speneer, State of Ireland. 

Long e'er thou sUalt be to MauluMMl grown. 

Wide Isolation will lay waste this Town. 

Conyreoe, Iliad. 

2. A desolate place ; a waste, devastated, or 
lifeless place or region. 

How is Babylon become a deeolatioH among the nations! 

Jer. L 28. 

Lot the rocks 

Groan with continual surges ; and behind me 
Make all a desolation. 

Beau, and PI., Maid's Tragedy, li. 2. 
Some great world, as yet unknown, slow moving in the 
outer deeolation beyond the remotest of the present plan- 
etary family. Pop. Set. Mo., XXVI. 68. 

8. A desolate or desolated condition or state ; 
destruction; min. 

Every kingdom divided against itself is brought to deeo- 
lation, Mat. xll. 26. 

Between York and Durham, the stutce ot 60 Miles, for 
nine Years together, there was so utter Desolation, as that 
neither any House was left standing, nor any Ground tilled. 
Baker, Chronicles, p. 26. 
Choose them for your lords who spoil and burn whole 
countries and call deeolatioii peace. Piehier. 

The wide area of watery deeolation was spread out in 
dreadful clearness around them. 

Oeotye Eliot, MUl on the Floss, v. 7. 
4. Personal affliction ; the state of being deso- 
late or forsaken ; sadness. 

The king shall mourn, and the prince shall be olothed 
with deefdation. Ezek. vli. 87. 

This bosom's deeolation. Byron. 

She rested, and her desolation name 
Upon her, and she wept beside toe way. 

Tsnnyson, Geraint. 
wByiLl. Ravage.— Sand 4 . Miseryi^wretchedness, gloom. 
deftOlfttoT (des'^-U-tqr), n. [< LL. deaolator, < 
L. deaolare, desolate : see deeolate, v,] One wbo 
desolates or lays waste; thatwhieh desolates. 
Also spelled deaolater. 

He shall cauae the sacrllloe and oblation to eaase, and 
commanding over a wing of abominations, be a deeMater 
or make desolation. J. Made, On Daniel, p. M. 



Tbe dMotoior dewdato ] 

The victor overthrown I 
The arbiter of othon' fate 
A guppliaiit for hii own. 

Byrun, Ode to Napoleon Buonaparte. 
Pity, not eoom, I felt, though deiolate 
The dttoleUor now. 

Shelley, BevoU oilalam, v. 26. 
dMOlatory (de8'$-l&<t^ri^ a. [< LL. deaolato- 
riiu, making desolate, < L. deaolatus.-pjf.: see 
desolate, «.] Causing desolation. [Bare.] 


de(K>phi0ticata(d€-s^fl8'ti-k&t), v. pret.and 
pp. aesophistieated, ppr. desopMsUcating. [< cle- 
priv. + sophisticate,}, To clear from sophism 
or error. Hare. Imp. Diet. [Bare.] 

D680ria (de-sfi'ri-^), n. [NL., from Bdouard 
Ihsor (1811-821, a Swiss geologist and paleon- 
tologist.] 1. A genus of oollembolous insects, 
of the family Foduridw, or spriugtails ; the gla- 
oier-fleas, found on the glaciers of the Alps. 

They differ from the oomnioii flea In that they jump iiy the 
aid of a special apparatus provided for tlio purpose at the 
posterior extremity, and not by means of tlie legs. JS'ieo. 
Ut, 1841. 

2t. A genus of spatangoid sea-urchins: same 
as Unma. J. E. Orau, ISfil. 
dasoxalate (des-ok'sa-lat), n. [< desoxaUc + 
•atot.] In cMm., a salt of desoxalic acid, 
dasoxalio (des-ok-sal'ik), a. [< “dee- for dia- 
priv. + oxalic. 1 In chem. , formed by the deoxi- 
dation of oxalic acid.— Dflsoxallo add. CKHaOe, a 
trlbaslc acid, when pure forming a crystalline dellgues- 
oent solid having a refreshing acid taste like that of tar- 
taric acid. Also called raeemo-earbonic add. 

daspalr (des-pSr'), V. [< ME. despayren, deapev- 
ren, despeirert, < OF. demerer, dcsesperer, mod. 
F. disesp^er ss Pr. Sp. Pg. deseaperar =a It. dea- 
perare, diaperare, < L. deaperare, bo without 
hope, < de- priv. + Aperare, nope, < apes, hope. 
Cf. desperate, diaeaperate, etc.] I. intrans. To 
lose hope ; be without hope ; give up all hope or 
expectation: followed by o/ before an object. 

We deepaired even qf life. 2 Cor. 1. 8. 

The ancients seem not to have desjiaired <if discovering 
" - for retarding old age. 

Bacon, Physical Fables, 11., Expl. 


1964 

Pride and dMgNrir have often been known to nerve the 
weakeet minds with fortitude adequate to the oeoaaton. 

Moeavlay, Hallam’s Const. JUst. 

None of his division were mede prisoners, though many 
were killed ; a circumstance that testifles the dei^rafion 
of their resistance. SeoU, Marmlou, vl. 86, note. 

despaixer (des-pSr'to), «. One who despairs 
or Is without hope. 

He cheers the fearful, and commends the bold, 

And makes detpairert hope (or good success. 

bryden. Annus Mirabilis. 
desiialrAll(de8-pSr'fhl),a. [<de^ir + -^,l.] 
Full of or indicating despair; hopeless. [Bare.] 


TheThtM mnt Books 1 have Slwady 
am now ratring upon the Ihurth. 

Addieoa, Spectator, No, m 
Hence— 4. To finish or make an end of by 
promptly putting to death ; kill. 


n ready;’ 


Spenett, 
ienMir/ull. 

Mattlon, Dutch Courtesan, ilL 1. 

of deytair, 
ade- 
>y or 


Nature, whose free, light, cheerful air. 

Oft made thee, lu tiiy gloom, despair, 

k. Arnold, Morality. 
Mjt vn . Despair, Despond. See deepond, 

II.t irans. 1. To give up hope of; lose con- 
fidence in. 

I would not despair ttie greatest design that cuuld l>e 
attempted. Milton. 

2. To cause to despair; deprive of hope. 

Having no hope to deepair the guveriiuur to deliver it 
(the fort] into their enemies' hands. 

Sir A Williariu, Actions ut the Low Countries, p. 80. 

daspair (de8-pSr')» «• [< ME. diapair, d^eir, 
deipe^e, also deaeapeire, deaespeyre, < OP. de- 
aeapeir, deacapoir, F. lUaeapoir = Pr. deaeaper, 
despair; from the verb.] 1. Hopelessness; a 
hopeless state ; utter lack of hope or expecta- 
tion. 

We are perplexed, but nut lu desjiair, 2 Cor. Iv. 8. 

Despair is the thought of the unattaiiiableness of any 
good, wliioh works dilferently in men's minds, sometimes 
producing uneasiness or pain, sometimes rest and indo- 
lenoy. Locke, Human Understanding, II. xx, 1 11. 

Notliing is mure certain tlian that despair has almost 
(he same effect upon us with enloyment, and that we are 
no sooner acquainted with the linpoasibility of satisfying 
any dealre, tlian the desire ItseK vanishes. 

Hume, Human Nature, Int. 
2. That which causes hopelessness; that of 
which there is no hope. 


apairing — 

indicating despair: as, a despairing cxy. 
deapairingly (dos-i>Sr'ing-lO> Odn. m a de- 
spairing manner ; in a manner indicating hope- 
lessness ; in despair. 

Ho speaks severely and . . . despairingly of our society. 

BoyU, Works, 1, 287. 

In our overcharged House of Commons, ... for one 
thing of consequence that is done, five or ten are despair- 
ingly postponed. N. A. Bev., CXXVH. 207. 

despairingHMS (des-pSr'ing-nes), n. The state 
of oeingaespairing; hopelessness. Clarke. 
despatclL, dispatOH (des-. dis-paoh'), v. [First 
found in early mod. E. (also spelled diapach ) ; 
< OF. deapeohier, deapeaehier, aeapeechier, dM- 
peeaohier, dei^c^ier, despeaquier, demeeaguier, 
also depeachter, deppaachier, dunauc/tter, later 
despecher, demcher ( > hlE. depecnen, E. depeach, 
q, V.), mod. F. dipScher, rid, discharge, hasten, 
expedite, despat^; of. Sp. Pg. deapachar, It. 
diapacciare, apacciare, spiociare, despatch, etc. 
If these forms had a common source, some con- 
fusion or comiption must have occurred in 
their development. (1) The F. form suggests 
ML. *dUpedioare, lit. ^entangle, < dia- priv. 
+ *pedicare (found in "Lh.impemcare, entangle, 
catch, whence Pr. empedegar as OP. empedhier, 
empeeohier, empeescher, empeacher, empegier, em- 
piegier, etc., entangle, emnarrass, hin^r, stop, 
bar, impeach, whence E. impeach, q. v.), < L. 
pedica, a snare, trap, gin, shackle, fetter, < pea 
(wed-) =: K foot. (2) Me Sp^ Pg.> and It. forms, 
if not dependent on the F., would seem to 
point to ML. "diapaetare or *dispaetiare, lit. 
unfasten, < dia- pnv. + *pactare, freq. of L. 
vangcre, pp. pactua, fasten, bind: see pact. 
According to the first explanation, despatch is 
coradicate with its equiv. expede, expedite, and 
their opposites impede, impedite ; see impeach, 
in which the second syllable is the same as 
the second syllable of aepeach, an obs. var. of 
despatch. The spelUng dispatch is etymologi- 
cally the more correct form, but despatch, rare 
before its use in Johnson’s dlotionary, has 
largely displaced it.] I. trana. If. To deliver; 
rid; free; disentangle; discharge; usually re- 


iplritui 
it, la t 


the viaiona of trancea fur the ooncluaiona of intellect haa 
been called the despair of reason ; and modern ai ' " 
lam, when It is not a drawing-room ai 
often a moment in the despair of faith. 

Bncye. Brit., 11. 202. 
wSyn. 1. Despondency, Despair, Desperation. Deepon- 
deney la a lose of hope aulAuieut to produce a loaa of cou- 
rage and a diaposltlon to relax or relliiquiab effort, the de- 
indent person tending to sink into apiriUesa inaction. 
Deepair means a total loaa of hope ; deepondeney does not. 
Despair naturally destroys courage and stops all effort, 
but may produce a new Kind of courage and fierce activ- 
ity founded upon the sense that there (a nothing worse to 
be (eared. In this despair Is akin to dsspsratUm, which 
la an active state and always tends to produce a furious 
struggle against adverse circumstances, even when tbe sit- 
uatiou ia utterly hopeless. 

The calmness of bis temper preserved him alike from 
extravagant elation and from extravagant despondsney- 
Macaulay, Sir J. Maoklntoeb. 

What reinforcement we may gain (Km hope ; 

U not, what resolution from isspatr. 

jra(«l,P.L., LIM. 


'? * 

u, to despatch business. 


2. To send to a destination ; cause to start for 
or go to an appointed place ; put under way : 
usually Implying urgent importanoe or haste 
as to purpose, or promptness and regularity as 
to time ; as, to deapatm a messenger or a let- 
ter asking for assistance ; to desjyatch an envoy 
to a foreign court; to despatch a ship. 

The King wss st Beverly when ho heard of hU Brother’s 
Death, and presently thereupon dispatched away Edmund 
Earl of Mortalgne Into Normandy. 

Balter, Chronicles, p. 176. 

What peace of mind a tinner can have In this world 
who knows not how soon he may be dispatched to that 
place of tonuent, Stming/lest, Bernions, I. x. 

Some hero most be dispeUoh'd, to bear 
The mournful message to Felides’ ear. 

Pope, lUad, xvU. 

Moses was . . . despaiehed to borrow a couple of chairs. 

(loldsmUh, Vicar, lx. 

3, To transact or dispose of speedily or with 
promptness; attend to; bring to an end; ao- 
oomplish : 


(hem with their swords. 

e your grace to have me bang'd, 
miller and a thief despatch'd. 

FUtchsr and Boudsy, Maid In the MtU, lU. 2. 

The infidel . . . was Instantly dispatched, to prevent 
his giving an alarm. Irving, Oranada, p. SI. 

°=87n. 3. To hasten off.— 8, To make short work of, dis- 
pose of (quIoklyX— 4, SUm, Murder, etc. See MU. 

n.t intrana. 1. To go expeditiously; be 
quick. 

Despatch, I say, and find the forester. 

Ste*,, M, N. D., Iv. 1. 
2. To conclude or dispose of an affair or matter; 
make a finish. 

They have despatch’d with Pompey, he is gone. 

Shak., A. and 0., iU. 2. 

Twill be 

An hour before I can dispatch with him. 

B. Jonson, Every Man in his Humour, lU, Sj 
I might have finish'd ere he went, and not 
Delay’d his business much ; two or three words. 

And 1 had dispatch'd. Shirley, The Traitor, U. 1. 

despatch, dispatch (des-, dis-paoh'), n. [sa 
D. depSche =s G. Dan. dtpesche =s Sw. depeach, 
< OF. deapeclte, demeaohe, haste, riddance, dis- 
charge, despatch, F. d4p4che, despatch ; of. Sp. 
Pg. mapaeho, It. diapeuusig, apaccio, despatch; 
from the verb.] 1. A sending off or away ; a 
prompt or regular starting or transmission, as 
of some one on an errand or a oommission, or 
of a ship, freight, etc., on its prescribed course 
or toward its destination : as, the despatch of 
the mails ; tbe despatch of troops to the front. 

The sovoral messengers 

From hence attend deepatch. Shak., Lear, IL 1, 

Blit because it would have taken up a long time to 
Ixiad our Voaeol with our own Boat only, we hired a Perl- 
ago of the Logwood-cutters to bring it on Board ; and by 
that means made the quicker diepateh. 

Dampier, Voyages, 11. it U. 

2. A sending away or getting rid of somethin^ ; 
a putting out of the way, or a doing away with ; 
riddance; dismissal. 

A deepatch of complaints. Shak., M. for M., iv. 4. 

Cato gave counsel In open senate, that they should give 
him [Cameades] his diepateh with all speed, lest he should 
infect and Inchant the minds and affections of the youth. 

Bacon, Advancement of Learning, 1. 14. 
8. Prompt or expeditious performance ; com- 
plete or regular execution or transaction; the 
act of bringing to a conclusion. 

The daughter of the king of France, 

On serious business, craving quick desvateh. 
Importunes personal conference with his grace. 

Shak., L. L. L., 11. 1. 

Despatch of each day’s little growth 
Of household occupation. 

Wordsworth, Excursion, vUL 

Their permanent residence was assigned In the old si- 
oaxsr of Seville, where they were to meet every day for 
the despatch of business. Prescott, Ferd. and Iss., ii. 2. 
4. Speed; haste; expedition; due diligence: 
as, repairing done witli neatness and despatch; 
go, but make despatch. 

Bets down her babe, and makes all swift dispaUh 
In pursuit of the thing she would Iiave stay. 

Shak., Sonnets, oxllii. 

Letters of greater consequence, that require dispatch, 
are sent by foot messengers across the deserts directly to 
Cairo. Poeoeke, Description of the East, 1. 14. 

Our axes were immediately set to work to out down 
trees, and, our men being dexterous in the use of them, 
great despatch was made. Pranklin, Autoblog., p. 284. 

The earl's utmost despatch only enabled him to meet 
the queen as she entered the great hall. 

&sott, Kenilworth, xv. 

No two things differ more than harry and despatch. 
Hurry Is the mark of s weak mind, despatch of s strong 
one. OtUon, laeon. 

5t. Conduct; management. 

Ton shaQ put 

This night's great busineis into my dispatch. 

Nhot., Macbeth, L 6. 
0. A written message sent or to be sent with 
e^dition: as, a telegraphic 7. An 

offloUl letter relatiim to public affain, as from 
a minister to an a;)abaBSMor or a eommander, 
or from the latter; to the former, usually c“ 


Italy di 

patch their buataeM eo w to retom book again with tl 
Bsxt or oontnijr Monsoon. Z>MiHrisp,Voyagss, n. tlLI 


Qr xrom vav ukvvoT/ w xormvra cun* 

veyed by a apeoial messenger or bearer of de- 
spatches. 

Tmea happy he whoee name haa been well spelt 
In tbe dstjUuch. Byron. 

8. A conveyance or an organisation for the ex- 
peditious transmiesion of merchandise, moneyi 
etc. 1 as, the Merehante’ Heapateh ; it was sam 
by <In!paft>h.r-8t. A deefadve aafiwtr. 



lair lo Vmumm. 

Shak., L. L. L, !▼. X. 
Bearar ci danatebM. • P«(«oa emplojrMi, either ue- 
ctaUy or resuwly, in oonv^tng offleUideepi^hee, m be- 
tween » government and lU foreign envojw, or to or from 
a mllltery or naval oommander.— BSPjnr deapatOb, a 
humoroua name given to the form of radiotal autoide 
known among the Japanese as Aom-Mri— FneumattC 

- A 

ment yesael for the oonveyanoe of despatches, 
despateh-liox (des-paoh'boks), n. A box or 
case in which oAoial despatches are carried by 
a special messenger. 

despatoher, dlapatohar (dee-, dis-pach'6r), w. 
One who deroatches : as, a traln-dwpafcW; a 
mail-despatch. 

despatfwfolt, dispatdiMt (dee-, dis^paoh'ftd), 
a. [< despatch, dispatch, + -fal, l.J Marked 
by or exercising despatch ; ener^tic ; speedy. 
Fall like a seotet and <U$patehful plague 
On your secured comforts. 

MidiUtm, Trick to Catch the Old One, 11. 2. 


ik from the grassy mead. Popn. 

despatoh-tnbe (des-pach'tub). m. The tnbe 
or pipe of a pneumatic despatch system. See 
pniwnaUc, 

despedfloate (dd-epf-sif 'i-kat), v. t. ; pret. and 
pp. despecificated, ppr. despeciflcating. [< de- 
priv. -t- speci/icatej To change the specific 
use OP meaning of ; make specifically different ; 
differentiate. [Bare.] 

Inaptitude and Ineptitude have been usefully At»p«eifi- 
eatsd ; and only the latter now imports “folly." 

P. Uall, Hod. Eng., p. .<106. 

despedflcation (ds-spes^i-fl-ka'shon), n. [< de- 
apecificate : see -ation.1 Change or specific use 
or meaning; differentiation. [Rare.] 

It Is their dtspteifieatim— not the words themselves— 
that belongs to our period. 

F. Hall, Mod. Eng., p. 806, note. 

daspeot (dd-spekt'), ». C< L. despeetua, a look- 
ing down upon, contempt, < deapicere, pp. de- 
spectua, look down upon: see despise, and cf. 
despite, a doublet of despeet.) Despoction ; con- 
tempt. Coleridge. [Bare.j 


„ .... ., king ( , ^ . 

head bent downward ; said of an animal used 
as a bearing. Also d^ectant. 
degpection (d^-spek'shon), ». [as OF. despec- 
tion, < L. deapectio{n-), Cdeapicere, pp. despeetua, 
look down upon, despise : see demise.] Alook- 
ing down upon; contempt; disdain. [Bare.] 
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S. without care for safety; extremely rash; 
reckless from despair, pasuon, or ferocity : as, 
a desperate man. 

Proceed not to this combat Be'st thou desperate 
Of thine own life 7 yet, dearest, pity mine I 

Fletehtr (and anothtr% Love's Cure, v. 8. 
Supposing that It was a Malaya Vessel, he ordered the 
men not to go aboard, for they ore accounted <Uip$raU 
Fellows. Dampitr, Voyages, 1. 401. 

And when the pibroch bids the battle rave, 

And level for the charge your arms are laid, 

Where lives the desperate foe that for such onset staid ? 

Scott. 

3. Done or resorted to without regard to con- 
sequences, or in the last extremi^; showing 
despair or recklessness: extremely hazardous : 
as, a desperate undertaking; desperate remedies. 

flom new disguised garment, or detperate hat, fond 
[foolish] In faciuiu Aseham, The Scbolsmsstcr, p. 64. 
Beware of detperate steps. The darkest dsy, 

Live till to-monrow, win have pasied away. 

Cowper, Needless Alarm. 
His enthusiasm, bsrred from the career which it would 
have selected for Itself, seems to have found a vent In 
detperate levity. Maeaulay, MaohiavellL 

The highest resultaare often accomplished by those who 
work with detperate energy, quite regardless of self. 

Jr. FtslreTEvolationlst, p. 822 . 

4. Beyond hope of recovery : irretrievable ; ir- 
remediable; hopeless: as, desperate fortunes; 
a desperate situation or condition. 

They are now 

But detperate debts again, I ne'er look for ’em. 

Middleton {and othere). The Widow, v. 1. 
For e’en the perfect angels were not stable, 

But had a fall more detperate than we. 

Sir J. Danes, Immortal, of Soul, vlli. 
They were fellows of deeverate fortunes, forced to fly 
from the places of their birth on account of their poverty 
or their crimes. Swift, Oulliver's Travels, Iv. 4. 

0. Such as to be despaired of; extremely dif- 
ficult to do, manage, cure, or reclaim. 

Vour bended honesty wc shall set right, sir; 

We surgeons of the law do desperate cures, sir. 

Fletcher, Spanish Curate, IlL 1. 
Concluding all were deep'raU tots and fools, 

That durst depart from Aristotle’s rules. 

Pope, Essay on Criticism, L 271. 
"Syn. 2 and 3. Headlong, violent, mad, wild, furious, 
frantic. 

desperately (des'p^r&t-li), ode. 1. In a des- 
perate manner; recklessly; without fear or re- 
straint. 

The French, rather than to endure the Arrows of the 
English, or bo taken, desperately leaped Into the Sea, 

Maker, Chronicles, p. lie. 
Ye all want money, aiid^jrou^^e liberal captains, 


th courage wo tadaod ooUom oa exooeding onaU 
or, oapameof eo-esisUng with a UfefnUof falsehood, 



Mlsc., III. M. 

despicable (des'pi-k^bl), a. [ss It. demicabile, 
< LL. despicabiUs, contemptible, < aeapicari, 
despise, < L. d^tpicere, despise : see despise. Cf. 
deyiisable.'i That may be or deserves to be 
despised; contemptible; base; vile; worth- 
less : applicable equally to persons and things: 
as, a despicable man ; a despicable gift. 

It Is less detpienMe lo i 
than his vanity. 

In proportion as ho became contemptible to others, ho 
became detpieabU to himself. Ooldsmith, Vicar, liL 

Such a disposition to fly to pieces as possessed the minds 
of the Oreeks would divide America Into thousands of 
petty, detpio(d>le states. J. Adame, Works, IV. 600. 

■Syn. Paltry, Pitiful, etc. See eantemplMe. 

despicableness (des'pi-ka-bl-nes), n. The 
qualitv or state of being despicable ; vileness ; 
worthlessness. 

Even In tlie vilest [creatures], the maker's art shines 
through the deepieabteneee of the matter. 

Boyle, Works, II. IS. 

despicably (des'pi-k^-bli), adv. Meanly; base- 
ly ; contemptibly : as, despicably stin^. 

Here wanton Naples crowns the happy shore. 

Nor vainly rich, nor dupieoMy poor. Adatson. 
despldencef, despioiencyt (d^-spish'ens, -en- 
si), n. [< despicient: see -ence, -^noy.] A look- 
ing down upon ; a despising; contempt. [Bare.] 

It is very probable, that to show their (fespiefcncy of the 
poore Oentiles, and to pride themselves on their preroga- 
tive and discretlhn from them, they Ithe Jews] alfected to 
have such acts there done. f. ilede, Oiatribn, p. 191. 
despicientt (de-spish'ent), a. [< L. despici- 
en(t-)8, ppr. of de8pieere,'look down, despise : see 
desptse.l Looking down upon. Bailey, 1731. 
despightt, dMpi^tfalf. False spelliugs of 


And in this i 


'ant will talk a little desperately. 
Fletcher {and another). False One, ill. 2. 


despite, demifejuT 
dMplrltnallsatlon (d«-Bpir*i-tfi.al-l-z&'8hon), 
n. [< *dcapirituaHze (< do- priv. -(■ apiritttaUze) 
•¥ -ation,'] The act of lessening the force, or 
impeding and removing the infiuonces, of the 
nobler or spiritual nature and relations of men ; 
the state of being so affected. 

Worldliness includes the materialism of sin, the detpiri. 
fuolirnliojt of man. The Congregationalitt, Feb, 19, 1886. 

despisable (des-pl'z^bl), a. [< OF. despisaUe. 
despicable, \ deader, despise : see despise and 
■able.'] Deserving to be aospised; despicable; 
contemptible, [Colloq.] 
desplBalt (des-pl'zal), n, [< despise -4- -al.] 
Contempt. 


2. Excessively; violently; unrestrainedly. 


They who take either of these guides, reason or grace, 
to carry them up to this cliff of meditation, may cost down 
their thoughts in a calm despeotien of all those shlulug 
attractions which they see to be so transitory. 

W. Montagus, Devoute Essays, 1. xlz. f 0. 
despencet, n. An obsolete form of defense. 
dcEpendt, V. t. See dispend. 
dMpeilBet, n.’ An obsolete form of dispense. 
dcaperado (des-p^ri'dd), n. ; pi. desperados or 
-does (-dfiz). [< dSp. deij^ado, < L. aesperatus, 
pp., desperate: see desperate.} A desperate or 
reckless man; one urged by furious passions; 
one habituated to lawless deeds either for him- 
self or for others. 

This dismal tragedy, perpetrated not by any private 
desperadoes of that faction. 

The Cloak in its Coloture, p. 9 (1679). 

kttvsng desperado, shaggy as a bison, In a red shirt and 
jack-boots, hung about the waist with an assortment ot slx- 
■hboters and bowie-knives. T. ITinthrop, Love and Skates. 

With a cool, professionally murderous look, like that of 
our border deiperadoee. Dathrep, Spanish Vistas, p. 9a 

desperaacat, »• [ME., also desperaunce, < OF. 
dft^erofioe, desparanee (also desesperance, F. 
ddseeptfrance) (an It. dMmarm, disperanea), < 
deaperer, despair: see despair, «.] Despera- 
tion; despair. 

X am in trlstassa all amidde 


dasperate (des'ps-ri^t), a. Vb D. despsrcMt s 
G. Dan. 8w. dvspsrat b OF. despers m OSp. 
desperado b It, aiaperalo, < L. despsratus, pp. 
ot desperare, be without hope, despair: see 
despair, a.] It. Having no nope; hopeless; 
despairing. 

IwodMaMrofeofObtalniiigte. jaaa,T.<».ofV,,llLl 
MlwImncilM desperate othiaoSirn merit to think himadf 
the oDly exfiod ableot, baali^«from out the a4Meptance 
of a la<b^ fitWrarf Jhtd, Hoacur Trinmptiaat, let Fee. 


desparatanass (des'po-r^t-nes), n. Madness ; 
fury ; rash preoipitanoo ; violence. 

You are too rash, you are too hot, 

Wild deeperateneee doth valour blot. 

Lust's Dominion, II. 8. 


No man is so mean but he Is sensible of detpital, and 
may And means to show his resentment. 

Bp. Patrick, On Prov. xl. IS. 
' despisa (des-plz'), V. t, ; pret. and pp. despised, 
ppr. despising. [< ME. despisen, dis^en, < OF. 
despiser, demicer, despise, < deapis, despiz, pp. 
of aespire, aespier, dispire, despise, < L. des^- 
cere, look down upon, despise, scorn, < de, 
down, + specere, look at, behold : see species. 


reappears in new force ai 


desperation (des-pe-rfi'shon), ». [< ME. dea- 
peraoion, < OF. desheracion, desperation (of. do~ 
sesperation =r F. dSsesp^ration) =s OSp. despera- 
eUm (Sp. desesperacion = Pg. deaesperacSo) = It. 
desperasione, disperasione = G. Dan. Sw. despe- 
ration, < L, (i^)<wa<K>(»t-), hopelessness, despair, 
< desperare, despair : see desperate, despair, v.j 
If. A despairing; hopelessness; despair. 


2. A desperate state of mind, either active or 
passive; recklessness arising from failure or 
misfortune; despairing raslmess or fury: as, 
^ ^ -“Trflwon. 


deeds of dwperaiu 

Hrede of (iMweraeteM ( . 

That mercy In her mynde may naugt thanne li 

n— j u — Au-A u., 'fle, to wanhope [doi,_ 

PUTS Plowman (BX x 
Uspsration, 
ivery brain. 

Shak., Hamlet, 1. 4. 
The Fortugnese, over mindful of Don (Thrtetopher, fought 
with a bravery like to desptratUm. 

Bruot, Source of the Nile, IL 190. 
nie mam ot men lead lives of quiet dMperaUon, What 
« (letpermion. 

Thortau, Walden, p. la 


Auuflt aty uvuuiu * ow fsjievWa 

>, spy. Cf. deficient, despect, de^te.} 
>ok down upon; contemn; scorn; dis- 
dain. 

— Yf any Brother of the ffomavd ffraternyte and erafte 
tarlyle, dyttpytse anoder, calleage hym knaffe, or horaon, or delTe, 
or any voder myename, he schall pay, at the ffyret del- 
lauto, xlj. d. BnglUh OUds^B. B. T. 8.X p. 816. 

FooU despitt witdom and inatruction. Prov. L 7. 
Men have dttpited to be con veraant in ordinary and com- 
mon mattera. Bacon, Advancement ot Learning, IL 201. 

Till it (the Ore] had gained ao uonalderable a force that 
It dstpittd all the reaiscanco [which] could be made by the 
atrength of the bulldinga which itood In Its way. 

Stillingfieet, Sermons, 1. 1. 
The Oriental (Thrlatlana, who have been despised tor cen- 
turies, are, with some few exceptions, despicable enough. 

B. Taylor, Lands of the Saracen, p. 104. 

Hence — 2t. To reject; throwaway. 

In barelne lande to aette or foster vynea 
Dispissth alle the lalmur and expenoe. 

PaUadius, flusbondrie (E. E. T. S.X p. 7. 

8t. To look upon; contemplate. [A forced 
and doubtful use.] 


It called retl^Uon la ot 


[des'pi-ka-bll'i-ti), n. [< deapi- 
‘ " Despioableness; contempt- 


[Baroil] 


sfiyil. 1, Contemn, Diedain, etc. See eeom. 
deraiseaiiess (des-pl'zed-nes), n. The state of 
being despised. 

He sent foolishnett to confute witdom, weakneat to 
blind atrength, detpiseineu to vanqulah pride. 

Maton, Church-Government, 11. 1. 
dasplser (des-pi'zdr), n. [< me. •despiaers, ds- 
speyaere; < despise + -eri. j One who despises; 
a Bcomer. 



_ (deB-pI'alng-U), ade. With oon- 

tempt. 

despite (deg'plt'), [Formerly often spelled, 
erroneously, despight; < ME. despite, detpit, 
deapffte, dispite, dispit, < OF. demit, de^peit, F. 
dSpit SB Pr. despieut, despieg = Bp. despecno m 
Pg. despeito *= It. dispetto, < 1j. despeotm, a look- 
ing down upon, contemjpt, < detpieere, pp. de- 
S^tus, look down upon, aespise: see aeipise. 
Henoe by apheresis spite, q. v.l 1. Boom; 
ooutempt; extreme malice; malignity; con- 
temptuous aversion ; spite. 

Oawein vndiraUxte her niansces, and hir pride, and he j 
hadde ther of grete diipiu. Merlin (E. E. T. S.), itt. 402. * 
Wherin, m it ii eayde, Abeolon is buryed, and whan at 

euer any Sarraayn conieth by yt i ’ — - 

■tone thereat with grete violence ai 
-iiyd Absolon iiiirsr--’ *- 
d hym to lie. Sir 
Thou hast . . . rejoiced in heart with all thy deepUe 
against the land of Israel. Eselc. xxv. 6. 

2. Defiance with contempt of opposition ; con- 
temptuous challenge. 

Receive thy friend, who, Bcomlng flight, 

Qoes to meet danmr with despite, 
l*roudiy as thou the tempest's might, 

Dark-rolling wave t 

Lonff/eUote, tr. of Evald's King Christian. 

8. An sot of malice or injury. [Poetic.] 

Do nut presume, because you see me young ; 

Or caste despitee on my urofeulon. 

Fleteher, Beggars' Bush, il. 3. 
IVhlch would be all his solace and revenge. 

As a despite done against the Most High. 

MiUonTr. L., vL Mfl. 
But, as I said to him, his own despites 
Arc for his breast the Attest ornaments. 

Longfellow, tr. of Dante's Inferno, xiv. 71. 
m despite Of, in defiance or contempt of ; in defiant on- 
position to ; notwithstanding ; later abbreviated to in spue 
ef, or simply despite as a preposition. 

Why dno I longer live in llfes despight. 

And doo not dye then in despight </ death? 

Spenser, Daphnalda, vl. 
Seised my hand in despite of my elTorts to the contr^. 

Irving, 

daaplte (dea-pit'), v, I.: pret. and pp. despited, 
ppr. despitittg. [< OF. ^piter ( > ML. despilare), 
dipiter = Pr. despeohar, demeytar sa Sp. de- 
spechar ss Pg, despeitar ss It. mspettare, < L. de- 
tpectare, look down upon, despiae, freq. of de- 
spicere, pp. despectus, look down upon, despise: 
see despise. Hence by apheresis spite, v. 1. 
To treat with contempt; set at naught; despise. 
[Rare.] 
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piieotts from earlier piitm), < ME. deepitoue: 
see despitous. In mod. poet, use appar. re- 
garded as < dia- prlv. + piteous.] Dec^teful ; 
malicious; furious. [Archaic.] 

I Pilate am, , . that by unrighteous 
And wicked doome, to Jewes desptteoua 
Delivered up the Lmrd of life to dys. 

Spenser, f. Q., H. vU. OS. 
The most dispiteous out of all the gods. 

A, C. Swinburne, Phaedra. 

despiteoiulyt (des-pit'f-us-li), adv. ^tended 
from earlier despitouslg, q. v., as despiteous from 


The g , 

ir for despiting the weakness of Ids walls. 

Landor, Peter the Oreat and Alexis. 

8. To vex; offend; spite. [Rare.] 

Saturn, with his wife Rhea, fled by night, setting the 
town on flro, to despite Bacchus, Sir W. Raleigh. 

daspite (dos-pit'^prra. [Short for i« despite 
of; see despite, n.j In despite of; notwithstand- 
ing. See in despite of, under despite, n. 


deapiteux, F. d^iteux (ss Bp. diapmhoso s 
despeitoao =s It. dispettoao), < despit: r“ ^ 
n. Gf. de^teoua, the later form of 
Same as despiteous. 

And though he holy were, and vertnons, 

Ble was to sinful man nought despitous. 

Chaucer, Oen. ProL to C. T., L SIR 
Thel ben . . . more disppious than In ony other place, 
and han destroyed alle the Cblrohes. 

MandsvilU, Travels, p. 112. 

despi- 

■if.l 

_ ly; cruelly. 
Out the child he heiite 
DeepitouMy. Chaucer, Clerk's Tale, L 478. 

despoil (de8-poil')> v- 1. [< ME. despoUen, de- 
spuilen, < OF. despoiller, despuiller (F. dSpouiller 
=3 Pr. despuelhar, despolhar as 8p. despajar ss 
Pg. despojar =s It. despogliare, dispogliare, tmo- 
gltare, aespoil, < L. despoliare, plunder, < oe- in- 
tensive + -spoliare, plunder, strip, rob, < ^olt- 
um, spoilt see spoil. Cf. depopulate.'] 1. To 
spoliate; take spoil from: strip of possessions; 
pillage: as, the army de^otled the enemy's 
country. 

The Dorn schalle hegynne, auche hours as cure Lord de- 
acended to Uelle and dispoyled It. 

Mandeville, Travels, p. 114. 

2. To deprive by spoliation; strip by force; 
plunder; bereave: with of: as, to despoil one 
of his goods or of honors. 

The earl of March, foUowtug the plain path which his 
.. . . . . .r — , father an ' 

, teir kingdoms. 

SaUigh, Hist. World, Pref., p. 12. 
Waited with hellish rancour imminent 
To intercept thy way, or send thee back 
Despoil'd if innocence, of faith, of bliss I 

Milton, P. L, lx. 411. 
8. Tostite; divest; undress: used absolutely 
or with of. [Obsolete or archaic.] 

He bad 

That wommen sholdedtepotfen hir ryght there. 

Chaucer, Cleric’s Tale, L 818. 
And iespoylled hym of alle hya clothes in to his aherte. 

Holy Rood (B. E. 'T. S.), p. 164. 
And thet made despoUe the quene to go to hir bedde. 

Merlin (B.E. T. 8.), 111. 468. 
Though moat were sorely wounded, none were slain. 

The surgeons soon despoil'd tliem of their arms, - 
And some with salves they cure, and some with charms. 

Dryden, Pal. and Arc. 


lslioiadde9alr.orSllMM(l«!|M4fd, »s«i. Xdlton. 
"Byn. Despair, Despond. I>si!|Mtetmililtesa totsl hMsof 
hope ; despond does not. Dsspondeney produces a dlspo- 
sition to relax or relinquish effort; dss^r generally stops 
all effort. Seeds^r, n. 


I have seen, without despondtna even for a moment, the 
hours wbioh Amerioa has styled her gloomy onee. 

Washington, In Bancroft's Hist Const, L 88t 
deBpond (des^nd'), n. [< despond, v.] De- 
^ndenoy. [Archaic.] 

This ndry slough is the descent whither the soum end 
fllth that attends conviction for tin doth oontinnally run ; 
and therefore it is called the Slough of Despond, 

Runyan, Pilgrim's Progren. 
despondence (des-pon'dens j, n. [< despot^( f) 
+ -oe.] A dei^ondeut condition; despondency. 
[Rare.] 

The people, when once infected, lose their relish for hep. 


kbout with looks of despondence. 
Goldsmith, CitUen of the World 
despondency (des-pon 'dgn-sil, It. [< des]^ 
den{t) + -««,] A sinking or dejection of spirits 
from loss of hope or courage in affliction or diffi- 
culty; deep depression of spirit. 

Let not disappointment cause despondency, uor dlffloulty 
despair. Sir T. Brotims, Christ Mor., L 1. 

We poets In our youth begin In gladness ; 

But thereof come in the end despondency and madness. 

Wordsworth, Resolution and Independence, st 7. 
aiByn. Desperation, etc, (see despair), disoouragement, 
melancholy, gloom. 

despondent (des-pon'dent), a. [< L. despon- 


den(f-)s, ppr. of de^ondere, despond: see de- 
spond, v.\ Losing courage ; falling into dejec- 
uon; depressed; spiritless. 


might 1>e despondent had he spent a lifetime on 

a difficult task without a gleam of enenuragement 

Jevons, Poi. Scon., II. 8. 

despondently (des-pon'deut-li), ado. In a de- 

spondont manner. 

He thus despondently concludes. 

Barrow, Ssrmons, p. 810. 

desponder (des-pon'dSr), n. One who desponds. 

I am no desponder in my nature. Swift. 

desponding (des-pon'ding), p. a. Given to or 
caused by despondency; despondent. 

There is no surer remedy for superstitious and despond- 
ing weakness than, . . . when we have done our own parts, 
to commit all cbcarfully, fur the rest, to the good pleasure 
of Heaven. Sir Jl L'&trange. 

despondlngly (des-pon'ding-li^, adv. In a de- 
sponding manner ; with dejection of spirits. 

Swift, without a penny in his purse, wss despondlngly 
looking out of bis window to gape away the time. 

Sheridan, Swift. 

dosponsaget (des-pon'sfg), n. [As deaponsate -f 
-age.] Betrothal. 


desponsatet (des-pon'sBt), v. t. [< L. despon- 
saim,pp.otde^on8are(}lX.diaposareB " " 


il Poems, etc. (ed. Fnmlvall), p. 46. 
nants of great vigor will almost always struggle into 
blossom, despite Impediments. 

Marg. Puller, Woman In 19th Cent., p. 49. 

Faith hold fast, despite the plucking fiend. 

Browning, Ring and Book, 1. 199. 
The moon will draw the sea, despite the storms and 
darkness tliat brood between. 

Stedman, Viet. Poets, p. 123. 
>>8yn. IfotwithetaruUng, In spite of. Despite, See not- 
withstanding, 

despltefol (des-plt'fffl), a. formerly often 
spelled, erroneously, desplghtful; < de^te + 
-ful, 1. Henoe by apheresis spiteful.] IhiU of 
despite or spite ; malicious; spiteful: as, ade- 
spiteful enemy. [Rare.] 

Backbiters, balers of God, despiteful, proud boasters. 

Rom. 1. so. 

Wrinkled face for looks delightful, 

Shall acquaint the Dame de^giUful. 

Lodge (Arber's Eng. Gamer, 1. 15). 

despitoftllly (des-pit'fOl-i), ado. With despite; 
maliciously; viciously. 

Pray for them which despUofUUy use yon and persecute 
you. MaL v. 44. 

despitefalneSB (des-pit'fffl-nes), n. Malice; 
R1 will ; malignity. 

Let ns examine him with despUofuintss and torture, 
that we know bis meekness, and prove hla Mtlonoe. 

IPisdom, IL 19. 

. dlspiteORB (des-, dis-pit'A-ns), a. 

inded from earlier de^tous, ai^tous (aa 


^ 8p.Pg. 

desposar), betroth, intensive of despondere, pp. 
desponsus, promise to give: see spouse and de- 
j Jl. /J 11 /. ry J .1 1 a .1 spottd , ».] To betroth. Coekeram. 

despollt (des-poil ), n. [< despoil, ».] Spoil; despoxiBatioilt (des-pon-B&'shqn), n. [< LL. 
plunder; spoliation. desponsatio{n-). < L. deaponsare, betroth: see 

de^gonsate.] A ^trothing. 

For all this dtsponsation of her IMary], according to the 
desire of her parents, and the custom of the nation, she 
had not set one step toward the consummation of her mar- 
riage. Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. 18SS), 1. 28. 

desponBOTyt (des-pon'sq-ri), n. [< LL. despon- 
sor, one who betroths, < L. despondere, pp. de- 
aponsus, betroth. See deaponsate.] A wntteu 
betrothal. Worcester. 

dffBPOt (des'pot), n. [Formerly also deapote; m 
D. despoot sa G. Dan. Sw. de^ot, < OF. despot, 
demon, F. deapote as Bp. dispota as Pg. des^ta 
s It. despota, despoto, < ML. despota, despotus, 
< Gr. 6ecirdm> & master, lord, ruler, appar. orig. 
comp.. < Sea-, origin unknown, + later 

irdoic. nusband, ong. master, a Skt. jian, lord, 
SB Lith. patls, lord, sa L. poUs, able, of. L. po- 
ten{t-)8, strong, potent: we potent, posse.] 1. 
An absolute rmer : one who governs according 
to his ewn will, under a redog^ed right or ens- 
tom, but nneontro^ed by oonstltutlonal restrio- 
tions or the -wishes/of his subjeots ; » sovereign 
who is himselt thboretioBUy the source of all 
law. 


trust. In ruin and decay. Wolssy. 
despoiler (dos-poi'ldr), n. One who despoils or 
strips by force; a plunderer. 

Henry VIII. , the founder of the reformation in this coun- 
try, and the despoiUr of the clergy. 

Petrs, Reflections, p. 29. 

deBpoilment (des-poil'ment). ». [< OF. de- 
epoiUement, depoillement, F. depouiUement sa Pr. 
aespoiUament, despulhament; &b despoil + -menf.] 
The act of despoiling; a plundering. Hob- 
house. 

deBpoUatlon (des-pO-li-ft'shon), n. [< OF. de- 
spoliation, < LL. despoUatio{n-), < L. despoliare, 
pp. despoliatue, despoil : see despoil, «.] The 
act of despoill^, stripping, or plundering, 
despond (des-pond'}i V. i. T< L. despondere, give 
up, yield (with or wthout animum, courage), 
lose courage, despair, despond ; also (with de- 
intensive) promise, pledge; < de, away, + spon- 
derc, promise: see sponsor, spouse. Cf. respond.] 
To lose heart, resolution, or hope; be oast 
do'wn; be depi^ssed or dejected in mind. 

The Pilniros then, espeoUlly Christian, began to de- 
spond, and looked this way and that, but ooiud And no 
way Iv which to eaoape tiie River. 

Runyan, Fllgrim’s Progress, p. sia 
Others depress their own minds [and] despond at the 
flrst dlffioulfy. Leeks. 


The/ case of PauaaniM and other mob oaaes were re- 
garded by the Spartans themielvea ai ‘ ~ 

deney of generals to become despots. 


e Spartans themselves as showing the ten- 
*- ‘•loome despots. 

H. Spenser, Prin. of SooIoL, | m 
The nation knew that the king waa not an arUtraiTitee' 
pot, bat a aoveietea honad by oaths, lawn, polloles, and 
neeaasltlM, OTtr (hiqr had aome eotatroV ^ 
SMie, Ooaat,"Hlat., IMa. 



despotlat (dea'pct-iat), *. [< deapot + -(«<.] 
1 One Trho supportis or who is m favor of despot- 
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BeMd— >8. Atyrantf an oppressor; one who AiaoliamploDot^teaItt«fm,MHlo(theOharoh,ChanM 
or a body which exercises lawful power tyran- *■*“* ’«■ “‘tunHiy toward* Au»t^ 

nically or oppressively, as either sovereif^ or - Emmanuel, v. 

master. 

A dt$p(d t* the Individual or clan In whoae favour and suppc 

for whose benefit such a government 1* carried on. Ade«- ism. [Bare.J 
fot mar thus Inolude any number of person* from unity 
upward— fromamonsrontoamob. Chambers’i Mneyc. 

8. Anhonorarytitleof theBysantineemperors, ~ , , , , i-- 

afterward of members of their families, and then d*8W)tw6 (des Pijt^, v. pwt. and pp. des- 
conferred as a title of office on vass^ mlers and ppr. [= i . deypo^er ; as 

governors : as, the demota of Epirus. J® .» despot ; act the part 

Paleologu* was both by the patrlarke and the young em- r/ 

peror honored with the title of the dMipot, another step djspotocracy (des-pg-tok lU-si), H, [< Gr. 
Into the empire. KnoUtt, HUt. Turks, p, 112 (Ord MS.), oean&nic, despot, + -Kparia, < Kpartiv, govern : 
■Byn. Autocrat, dictator. se® -cracy.] Qovemtnont by a despot j des- 

despotat (des'pot-at), n. [< P. deapotat; < des- potism as a principle of government. [Bare.] 
pot + -otefi.] Ctovemment by a despot; the ziespotocrooi/, the wont institution of the middle ages, 
territory governed by a despot. Bee despot, 3. the leprosy of society, came over the water; the ^ve 
fBare.] survived the priest, the noble the king. 

Theab*enoeofallleudalorganl*atlon...gavethedes- . TAeodore />«rter. Works, V. 262. 

pofut of Bplru* a Bmntlne type. . . despomate (dS-spu'mat or des'pll-m&t), p. ; 

Anfuy, Medieval Greece and Trebicond, vi. { 1- pret. and pp. despumated, ppr. despumatinff. 
despotat, ». An obsolete form of despot. [< L. despumatua, pp. of despumare (> F. de- 

dfiBpotic, despotioal (de^ot'ik, -i>km), a. [= apumer = Sp. deapumar as It. dispumare), skim 
OF. and F. deapoiique ss Sp. deapdtico s Pg, It. off, deposit a frothy matter, < de, off, + apu- 
deMotico(ot.D.Q.dey>otiachssT)BLn.Bw.deapo- mare, loam, ( spuma, toam: aee spume.] I. 
fise), < Qr. Jemroruedf, of a lord or despot, < de- intraua. To throw off impurities; froth; form 
(rn-driTf, a lord, despot: see dcapof.] Pertaining froth or scum ; clarify. [Bare.] 
to or of the nature of a despot or despotism ; That discharge t* a tenefit to the constitution, and win 
unlimited ; arbitrary ; tyrannical : as, a despotic help it the sooner and fasterto detpumau und purify, and 
ruler; despotic government or power; a despotic *"*<> perfect good health. „ ^ , , 

y lll- ’ ® *• » x- Q Chepne, EiiglUh Malady, p. 804. 

We may see In a neighbouring government the 111 oonse- U. trans. To throw off in froth. [Bare.] 
guence* of having a de^tic* prince. Addisou. They were thrown off and deepunMed upon the larger 

In a barbarous age tire imagination exercises a detpoUe emunctory and open gland*. ^ ^ 

power. Moeauluy. Dryden. O. CAryns, English Malady, p. SflO. 

8cc«on«rcAv.-ayn. Autocratic, despumatiou (des-pfi-ma'shon), «. [= P. dcs- 

despotlcal^ (des-pot'i-kal-i), ad«. In a despot- = Sp. deapus^on, < LL. despumn- 

ic manaer; with, unlimited power; arbitraAly. aeapumare^ nkim oft: BQQdespumate^'] 

Alike In Hindu and In Russian vlUage-oommunltle. we The rising of excremontitious matter to the 
find the gronp of habtutlons, each detpotieaUy ruled by a surface of a liquor in the form of froth or scum ; 
paterdamlliaa. J, Fieke, Amer. Pol. Ideas, p. 41. a scumming. 

^spoticalnOBB (des-pot'i-kal-nes), n. The dfifUinailiate (des-kwa'mat), o. t. ; pret. and pp. 
quality of being despotic ; absolute or arbitrary desquamated, ppr. desqmmaHng. [< L. deaqua- 
authority. mnius, pp. of aeaquamare ( > F. desguamer), scale 

despotlcon (des-pot'l-kon), n. [< Qt. deetroriKdv off, < de, off, + sguawa, scale.] To scale off: 
(sc. ow/iu, body), the Lord’s body (the name bo- p®®^ ®ff* exfoliate; be shed, cast, or molted 
ing given by specialization to the largest por- m the form of scales or flakes. 
tiOii of the host), nout. of deonouKdi^ot the Lord, The cuticle now begin* to detquamate. 

of a lord or despot : see domoffc.] In the Coptic S. riwnb*, DUeases of the Skin. 

Ch,, the central part of tne coiban or oblate, desquftmation (des-kw^m&'shon), n. [s F. 
occupying the intersection of the upright and desquamation; as desquamate +' -ion j] The pro- 
transverse pieces of the cross marked upon it. oess of desquamating; a scaling or exfoliation, 
ThedespotiMu lUeif 1* dwded by * cross Into foOTdivi- ^s of skin or bone; especially, separation of 
lud yidfcSn «<»“»*"»"« Also Ubodxcm epidermis in scales or patches ; a common 

Tlw Priest . . dips the dupoticon in the chalice. ®^ certain diseases, as scarlatina. 

J.M. Stale, Eastern Church, 1. 621. The separation of the cuticle in email hranny fragment! 

despotism (des'pot-izm), n. [= F. deapoftsme — Inono word, d«smMimarfo». 

= Sp. Pg. despo^'mo = It. despotiamo = D. des- ^ir T. Wateon, Lecturca on Physio, xl. 

pone, despotismus = G. despoHsmus e= Dan. dea- desauamatiye (des-kwam'n-tiv), a. [< desqua- 
poHsme ar Sw. despotism ; as despot + -ijwi.] 1 . mate + -»po.] Bolating to, consisting in, or par- 
Ahsolute power; authority unlimited and un- taking of the character of desquamation — De- 
controlled by constitutional restrictions, and squamtlve nephritis, a nephritis in which the epithe- 
depending only on the wiU of tho prince : as, l^’™^erter'‘or"eMXnt*‘"^ Malpighian bodies i» shed 
the despotism of Louis XIV. desquamatory (des-kwam'a-to-ri), o. and n. [< 

We are rea^ to wonder that the best glfU arc the most desquamate + -oru.] I. o. 'Beating to desqua- 

sparlnglybeatuwed, and raahly to conclude that dfi^pottfut ^ ^ 

is the decree of heaven, because by far the largest part of mation , ^sq^matiVO. 

the world lie* bound In Ito fetter*. Amos, Works, It. 258. II. n, PI. desquamatortes (-nz). In surg., a 
[Cnsar Borgia] tolerated within the iphere of hit iron kind of trepan formerly used for removing the 
detpotitm no plunderer or oppressor but himself. lamlnea of exfoliated bones. 

„ , Afo^utay, Maohlay.111. (^es), n. [E. dial, and So., also doss; < 

8. Am arbitrary government; the rule of a des- icel, des, a heap, mound (In comp. Jiey-des, a 
pot; absolutism; autocracy. hay-stack).] 1. A portion out from a hay- 

Bven the mighty Roman Republic, . . . after attaining stack with a hay-knife for immediate use. — 2. 

The Roman government, at least from the time of Dio- moved for use. 
cletlan and Constantine, was a pure and absolute detpot- dsss (des), V, t. [E. dial, and Sc., < dess, n.] 1. 
ism. Stmi, Stud. Med. Hist, p. 88. To lay close together; pile in order. — 8. To cut 

8. Figuratively, absolute power or controlling (a section of hay) from a stack. HalUwell. 
influence. desset, [ME. des, dese, deia, a dais : see dais.] 

Such is the detpotUm of the Imagination over unculti- ^ obsolete form of dais, 
vftt^ mlDils. Metoaulay* 

:S^ ““SS; 


Quoted in Firet Pear Silken Heign, p. 108. 
Deasert-servlo*, the dUhea, platea, etc., used In servUig 
dessert 

dessert-spoon (de-z6rt'8p»n),n. A spoon inter- 
mediate in size between a table-spoon, and a 
tea-spoon, nsed for eating dessert, 
dessiatine, dessyatine (des'ya-tln), n. [< Russ. 
desyatina, a measure of laud (see def.), lit. a 
tenth, < desyati s E. ten, q. v.] A Russian land 
measure equal to 2.702 English acres. Also 
written desiaUne, dessatine, and (Latinized) 
dessatina, and, improperly, deciatine. 

The light of personal vote beloni 
100 male sera, or 800 deielalinet oi 
The calculation U made per det*yaHne, oi^ as we should 
say, per acre. D. M. Wallace, Russia, p. 618. 


oppression. Deipedltm, In its earlier a 


in«ming7doea nolnwesMuUjTmplyVlthwT^^ orStare- deSBOTt (de-zfirt' or -sert'), n. [Sometimes spell- 

ing Snot Intended. Bee servir, serve: see serve.] A service of fruits 

The cruelty and Inhumanity which flourished In flie and sweetmeats at the close of a repast; the 
I^man] republic, professing freedom, found a nabiral l^gt course at table : In the United States often 
now under the emperore —the used to include pies, puddings, and other sweet 

Ii there any tyranny anywhere equal to that which a dishes, 
lavam ruler axardaes upon his subleets, with abject tub* At your deeeert bright pewter oomee too late, 

Ateion on thMr part, in enforcing ■* " ‘ -- - 


Spenser, F. Q., IV. x. 60. 


theeacred *'ouatome“ When your lint oottnew 


Mi/mMsy, Body and WUl, p. ITS. 


W. Rfop. Art ol 


is greater. IVotnw, XXX. 898. 

deSBUS (de-sU')> u. [F. desaua, soprano, lit. up- 
per part, noun use of dessus, over, upon, < de, 
from, + 8US, over, upon, < L. susum, occasional 
contr. of aursum, above, up, upwanl, contr. of 
*8ubvor8um, < bud, below, + voraum, orig. neut. 
pp. of vortors, turn; ct. sub-ver-t.] The French 
name for soj^ano, formerly used also by Eng- 
lish musicians. 

destancet, n. An obsolete form of distance. 
deStemper (des-tem'pCr), V. and n. See distem- 
per^. 

destinf, n. [< OF. destine, f., destiny, end, 
destin, m., P. destin (3= Pr. deati =a Sp. Pg. It. 
destino), destination, intention, < deaUner, des- 
tine: see destine. Ct. destiny.] Destiny: as, 
“the desHn's adamantine band,’’ Marston. 
destlnablet (des'ti-n^bl), a. [ME., < OF. desti- 
nablc, < destiner, destine: see destine and -able.] 
Determinable by fate or destiny ; fated. 

By the order of neceasite deetynabU. 

Chaucer, Boethius, Iv. prose R 
dssti&ablyi Ides'tl-n^-bli), adv. In a destinable 
manner. Cnaucer, 

ddStinalt (des'ti-nal), a, [ME., < destine + -ol,] 
Pertaining to destiny ; determined by destiny; 
fated. 

But I axe ylf ther be any llherte of fre wil. In this ordre 
of causes, th*t clyven thus togldere in hymself, or ellea 
1 wolde If that the dettynal cheyne constroynlth the mov- 
ynges of the coragea of men. Chaucer, Boethius, v. prose 2. 
destlnatet (des'ti-n&t), v.t, [< L. deatinatus, pp, 
of destinare, destine: see destine,] To desii^ 
or appoint; destine. 

A destructive Ood, to create our souls, and dutinate 
them to eternal damnation. 

Burton, Anal, of Mel., p. 668. 

Docking their houses witli branches of uypresse : a tree 
deetinatca to tho dead. Sandyt, Travallea, p. 65. 

Birds are deetinated to fly among the branches of tree* 
and bushes. Bay, Works of Creation. 

destlnatet (des'ti-n&t), a. r< L. deatinatus, pp. : 
see the verb.] Appointed; destined; deter- 
mined. 

Ye are dstfinofs to another dwelling than here on earth. 

J, Bradford, Letters (Parker 80c., 1868), II. 228. 

destinatloil (des-ti-na'shon), n. [< OF. dean- 
nation, destinadon, F. deiUnaHon s Pr. desn- 
naeio ss Sp. destinadon za Pg. desHnagdo s It. 
deaiinaeione, < L. destinatio(r^, < destinare, pp. 
desUnatuB, destine : see destine.] 1. The act of 
destiniffg or appointing; appointment; desig- 
nation. 

Designed by nature ... for the propagation of the ape- 
do* : which destination . . . appears to have been pre- 
ordained by the author of mankind tor the continuation 
of It. Boyle, Works, V. 423. 

8. The purpose for which anything is Intended 
or appointed ; end or ultimate design ; prede- 
termined object or use: as, every animal is 
fltted for its destination. 

The passages tlirough which apirtts are conveyed to the 
members, being almost infinite, and each of them drawn 
through so many meanders, it Is wonderful that they 
should perform their regular deetinations without losing 
their way. OlanvilU, Seep. 8^ 

8. The place to which a thing is appointed or 
directed; the predetermined end of a journey, 
vovage, or course of transmission ; goal : as, the 
ship’s destination was unknown; desfinafioa 
of a letter or package. — 4. In iSboto lam, a term, 
generally speaking, applied to the series of heirs 
called to the succession of heritable or mova- 
ble property, by the provision of the law or title, 
or by the will of the proprietor: but usually ap- 
pliea in a more limited sense to a nomination 
of successors in a certain order, regulated by 
the will of the proprietor, .syn, a. Purpose, iatan. 
Uon, lot, fate.-S, Uma. harbor, haven. 



destilM (dM'tin), V. t. ; pret. and pp. dMtinei, 
ppr. destining. [< ME. destmet^ destegnm, < OF. 
^tiner, F. aesHner = Pr. Sp. rg. destinar ss It. 
desHnare, < L. desHnare, make fast, establish, 
detenniiie, design, intend, destine, appar. < de- 
intensive + *stan-are, an assumed form, < stare, 

• stand: see stand.] 1. To set apart, ordain, or 
appoint to a use, purpose, office, or place. 

The rain coma* down, it come* without our call, 

Kaoh pattering drop knowi well ite dt$tined place. 

Jone$ Very, Poemi, p. 87. 

The tyrant oonid not hear to lee the triumph of thoee 
whom he had deetined to the gallowi and the quartering- 
block. Macaulay, Nugent's Hampden. 

What fitter use 

Was ever husband’s money deitined tot 

Browning, King and Book, II. 180. 
S. To appoint or predetermine unalterably, as 
by a divine decree; doom; devote. 

And makes ns with reflective Trouble see 
That all is deitin'd, which wo fancy free. 

Prior, Solomon, 111. 

We are decreed, 

Keeerved, and deetined to eternal woe. 

MUton, r. L.,lt m 
Not enjoyment and not sorrow 
Is our deetined end or way. 

Longfellow, Psalm of Xlfe. 
"■Byn. To intend, mark out, consecrate, dedicate, decree, 

dMtdnSBlte (des-ti-n&'zit), n. [After M. Des- 
tines,] A variety of diadoohite from Vis^ in 
Belgium. 

dtBtmism (des'ti-nizm), n. [< destiny + -ism.] 
Fatalism. E, D. [Bare.] 
deBtinifit (des'ti-nist), n. [< destiny + -ist.] 
A believer in destiny. Imp. Diet. [Bare.] 
destiny (des'ti-ni), n. ; pi. destinies (-niz). [< 
ME. aestynie, dealenye, deatenee, destene, distyne, 
< OF. destines, F. destinSe =, Pr. destinada ss It. 
desiinata, < ML. as if *destinata, destiny, prop, 
pp. fern. ofL.desIinare, destine: nee destine.] 1. 
An irresistible tendency of certain events to 
come about by force of predetermination, what- 
ever efforts may be made to prevent them ; over- 
ruling necessity ; fate. 

On monday by goodo dietyne we shall mevo alle to go 
towarde Clarence. Merlin (E. H T. 8.), ill. 682, 

You are three men of sin, whom deetiny 
(That hath to instrument this lower world 
And what is in "t) the never eurfcltod sea 
Hath caus'd to belch up. Shak., Tempest, ill. 8. 

With the atoicks they (the Turks) attribute all accidents 
to deetiny, and constellations at birth. 

Sandye, Travalles, p. 46. 

, Whate'er betides, by deetiny 'tls done ; 

And better bear like men tlian vainly seek to shun. 

Dryden, Pal. and Arc., 1. 249. 
9. That which is predetermined and sure to 
come true. 

The kith that hee comine fro or hee c<im till, 

Hoe shall bee doluen (burled] St ded as deetenie falles. 

Alieaunder ^ Macedoine (E. E. T. 8.), L 1026. 

’Tls deetiny unshunnable, like death. 

Skak., Othello, ill. 3. 
8. That which is to become of any person or 
thing in the future ; fortune ; lot ; luck : often 
in the plural. 

Now wot i neuer iu this world of wham y am come, 

ne what deetene me is dixt, but god do his wllle I 

WiUiam Palome (E. K. T. 8.), 1. 815. 

As a Fish cannot live out of Water, no more was It in 
the Deetiny of this King (Stephen) to live out of Trouble. 

Baker, Chronicles, p. 61. 

The deetiniee of the human race were staked on the 
same cast with the freedom of the English people. 

Macaulay, 

The revolutions in England could not but affect the dee- 
tiniee of the colonies. Bancroft, Hist. U. 8., 1. 196. 

4 . [cap,] pi. In classical myth., the Fates or 
Parc»; the powers supposed to preside over 
human Ufe. Bee /ate. 

Deetiniee do cut his tluead of life. Shak., Pericles, i. 2. 


No f**" of woman bora. 

Coward or bravo, can shun his deetiny. 

Bryant, Htad. vL 

Love is not in our choice, but in onr/<M«. 

Dryden, PaL and Arc., L 828. 

In the midst at its revels [the Greek world] trembled at 
the thought of the doom that was awaiting it : deapalr was 
at its heart PaitAe ^the worlaiy. Vli. 

destituentt (des-tifc'i^-gnt), a. [< L. desUtu- 
e»(t-)8, ppr. of destituere, forsake ; improm used 
in sense of ‘wanting’: see destitute.] Want- 
ing; deficient. 

When any oondl 
duty itself uUs. . 

dastitate (des'tl-ta^, v. t. [< L. desUiutus, 
pp. of destituere (> F. deatituer s= Pr. Bp. Pg. 
dhtituir sa It. destituire), set down, put away, 
leave alone, forsake, abandon, deserL < de, 
down^ away, + statuere, set, put, place, < status, 
a position : see statute, state, and of. constitute, 
insftfufe.} If. To forsake; desert; abandon; 
leave to neglect. 

We see also that the science of medicine. If it he dteli. 
tuted and forsaken by natural philoaophy, it is not miioh 
better than an empirical practice. 

Bacon, Advancement of Learning, li. 182. 

It la the tlnfullest thing in the world to forsake or dee. 
titute a plantation [colony]. " 


9. To deprive, as of property, preferment, or 
office ; divest : used absolutely or with of. [Ar- 
chaic.] 

He was willing to part with his places, upon hopes not 
to be destitufed, but to be preferred to one of the Dion's 
places In Ireland. Bacon, Letters, p. 48 (Ord MS.). 

I have given you ... the amount of a considerable 
fortune, and have destituted myself, for the purpose of 
realising It, o/ nearly four times the amount 

Shelley, To Ooilwtn, in Dowden, n. 828. 
3f. To disappoint. 

It is good in all cases for every man to understand not 
only his own advantages, but also his disadvantages ; lest 
... he be needlessly offended when his expectation is 
deetituted. Potkerby, Atheomaatlx, p. 8. 

destitute (des'ti-tutL a. and n. [< ME. desti- 
tute ss F. deatitui == Sp. Pg. deatituido = It. de- 
stituto, destituito,<li. desUtutua, pp. of destituere, 
forsake, abandon, desert: see a^titute, v.] I. 
a. 1. Deprived; bereft; under eomplete lack or 
privation, whether of what has been lost or of 
what has never been possessed: with of: as, 
destitute o/honor or o/prudenoe; destitute o/the 
necessaries of life. 

or all places, Suet is Uie most deetitute nf every thing 
that tlie earth produces. They have neither water, grass, 
com, nor any sort of herb or tree near it. 

Poeocke, Description of the East, 1. 186. 

Totally deetitute (Fall shadow of Influence, Burke. 

The moon . . . haa withered Into a dry, volcanlo cinder, 
deetitute of water and air. 

Dawson, Nature and the Bible, p. 90. 
9. Without means; indigent; needy; poor: as, 
the family has been left destitute. mByji. 3 . Penni. 
less, necessitous, pinched, distressed. 

U. n. sing, and p{. A destitute person, or des- 
titute jiersons oolleotively. 

He will regard the prayer of the destitute. Ps. cll. 17. 

Have pity on this poor deetitute. 

P. St. John, Sermons (1737), p. 224. 

destituteness (des'ti-tut-nes), n. ^e state of 
being destitute ; destitution. [Bare J 
destitution (des-ti-tfi'sbp]^, n. [s= F. destitu- 
tion ss Sp. aeatitucion s= Pg. destituic&o ss It. 
destitugione, < L. deatitutio(n-), a forsamng, < de- 
stituere, forsake: see destitute.] 1. Depriva- 
tion ; absence of anything desired. 

' mother and thyself at a distance 
I compensate for such a destitution > 
Stems, Letters, xoi. 
9. Deprivation of office ; dismissal ; discharge. 
Bee destitute, v., 2. [Bare.] 

t so much as attempt- 
‘•Give an account 


ing a defence, bis di 


justly made Pan's sisters. 


m. Fable 


rc: 


Abp. 1 


Our ends alike, 

Though not for me. 

Beau, and Ft., King and No King, iv. 2. 
llanlfbst destiny, that which dearly appears destined to 
come to pass ; a fuinre state, condition, or event which can 
be foreaeen with certainty, or is regarded as inevitable. 
This phrase has been much used in American politics, 

X clally about the time of the Mexican war, by those 
tielieved that the United States were deetined in time 
to occupy the entire continent. 

The me nifest destiny of the ' ‘ Anglo-Saxon " race and the 
huge dimensions of our country are favourite topica with 
Fourth-of-JuIy orators, but they are none the less Inter- 
esting on that account when considered from the point of 
view of the historian. J. Pieke, Amer. Pol. Ideas, p. 102. 
"lyn. Destiny, Pate, Doom. Pate is stronger than dee- 
tieiy. and less the appointment of a personal being or oth- 
er dbeemibie cause ; but the words are often used intv- 
dMugeably. Doom is an unhappy deaUny, 


3. Deprivation or absence of means; indigence; 
poverty; want. 

Left in so great destitution. Hooker. 

Bgyn. 8. Indigence, Penury, eta (see poverty); privation, 
distress. 

desto (des'td), adv. [It., awaked, lively, ac- 
tive, brisk, < destare, awake, rouse, renew, < L. 
de, off, away, + stare, stand.] In a sprightly 
manner: a direction in music, 
destaraint, t*. Aa. obsolete form of distrain. 
destra mano (des'trfi mtt'nfi). [It.: dsatra, 
fern, of destro, < L. dexter, right; t»anOj^< L. mo- 
n««, hand: see dexter and manual.] In music, 
the right hand: in pianoforte-mnino used as a 
direotion over a paseage to be played with ^e 
right hand. Abbreviated D. M. 
destrdnet, «. A Middle English form of dto- 
train. 


dMitrart. n. pas. de»Jw, dsstrsrei dMnr, < 
OF. destrier, diwfrer as Pr. destrier see It. dss^ 
ere. destriero, < ML. dextrarius, a war-horse (so 
called because led at the right hand until waiit' 
ed in battle), < L. dexter, right hand: see dexter,] 
A war-horse. 

By him baiteth his dextrer 
Of herbes fyne and gooda 

Chaueor, Sbr ThopsM, L 302, 

As for the Dnke, we left him on foot, an enemy as dan* 
gerous on foot as when mounted on his destrier. 

JB. A. Freeman, Norman Conquest, HI. 825. 

destriet, v. t. A Middle English form of destroy. 
destriert, «• See destrer. 
destroy (des-troi'), V. t. [< ME. destroyen, de- 
stroien, deatruyen, destryen, desiruen, aestrien, 
dtefroyew. etc. (also by apheresis atroyen: see 
stroy), < OP. deatruire,F. Mtntire s Pr. Sp. Pg. 
destruir ss It. destruire, destruere, diatruggere, < 
L. destruere, pull down, ruin, destroy, < de- priv. 
+ struere, build : see structure, construct, in. 
struct, etc., and also deatruet, destruction, etc.] 
1. To pull down : unbuild (that which has been 
built or constructed) ; demolish : as, to destroy 
a building or a fortification ; to destroy a city. 

On the west side the Cyclopean wall of the aoropolls of 
MycensB is almost totally destroyed tor a dUtance of forty- 
five feet. A. A. Bev., CXXXIX. 622. 

9. To overthrow ; lay waste ; ruin ; make des- 
olate. 

Sir, lo yonder theym by whoa comauudement the londs 
is deetroied of yow and youre barouns. 

Merlin (£. E. T. 8.), lii. 688. 

Go up against this land, and destroy It. Isa. xxxvL 10. 

Solymau sent hls army, which burnt and destroyed the 
country villages. Knollee, Hist. Turks. 

3. To kill ; slay ; extirpate : applied to men or 
animals. 

Ye shall destroy ail this people. Nnm. xxxli. 16. 

■Tls that unruly regiment within me, that will destroy 
me. Sir T. Browne, Keligto Medici, li. 10. 

If him by force he can destroy, or, worse. 

By some false guile pervert. MUton, 1*. L., ill. 91. 

4. To bring to naught ; put an end to ; anni- 
hilate ; obliterate entirely ; cause to cease, or 
to cease to be : as, to destroy one’s happiness or 
peace of mind by worry. 

Ouer.plente pryde norsshotb, Uier pouerte deetrueth hit 
Piers Plowman (C), xill. 284. 

Our old man Is crucified with him, that the body of sin 
might be destroyed. Korn, vi 6. 

Venice is a still more remarkable instance : in her hls. 
tory we see nothing bnt the state ; aristocracy had de- 
etroyed every seed of genius and virtue. 

Macaulay, Milford's Hist Greece. 

The fury of a corrupt populace may destroy in one hour 
what centuries liave slowly consolidated. 

Story, Salem, Sept. 18, 1828. 
6. To counteract or render of no avail ; take 
away, detract from, or vitiate the power, force, 
value, use, or beauty of; ruin; spoil: as, tockt- 
stroy a person’s influence. 

The exceptions do not destroy the authority of the rule. 

Macaulay, Weit. Kevlewer's Def. of MIIL 

6. To refute; disprove. 

Destroy his flb or sophistry, in vain. 

The creature's at hls dirty work again ! 

Pope, Prol. to Satires, 1. 91. 

It is by making the unpliilosophio inference tlmt be* 
cause we cannot know the objective reality therefore 
there exists none, that idealism deetroye itself. 

J. Pieke, Cosmic Philos., I. 70. 
Destroying angels. See angel, ngyn. To consume, throw 
down, raze, subvert, dismantle, desolate, devastate, extin- 
guish, (luench, eradicate, root out. 
destrc^able (des-troi'^bl), a. [< destroy + 
-able.] (Capable of being destroyed ; destruo- 
tible. [Bare.] 

selve 

"he weatner, tne piougn, or any 
Derham, Physioo-Theol., Iv. 11. 
dettrosrer (des-troi'dr), n. [< ME. destroyere, 
disiriere ; < destroy + -efl.] 1 . One who or that 
which destroys ; one who or that which kills, 
ruins, or makes desolate. 

By powring-fortb the pure and jdentloua Hood 
Of hls most precious water-mixed Blood, 


XU DO Bsyieu greu conqoerours, 

’ mankind gods, and sons of gods ; 
rlghtUer oalVd, and plagnea of men. 

Wfon, P. L., xl. 097. 
9. Specifloally, a torpedo-boat destroyer. Bee 
torpedo-boat, 

destrtiett (d$-strukt'), v. t. [< L. destruetus, 
pp. of destruere, destroy : see destroy. Cf. con- 
struct, instruDt.] To destroy. 

The oreaturea belonging to them . . . either «b(ffiyd4- 
tirustsd or roarvellouiiy comipted from that they were 
befoira. J. Msds, Paraphraae on St Peter (1048), p. VL 



+ -ily.] Tte qvftlity of being onpable 
of deetraotion. 

dflfferuotiibld (df-gtrnk'tl-bl), a. [as P. deslruo- 
UW» m It. distrvggibile, < Lt. deetruetibtUg, < L. 
destructM^ pp. of destruere, destroy.] Liable to 
destrootiion; capable of being destroyed. 

Tberetore forma, qualltiet, and esaenoea are producible 
by compoaltion, dutrucHth by dtiaolution. 

A. Tuoker, Light of Nature, U. 1. 2. 

degtrnctibleness (df-strak'tLbl-nes), n. The 
quality of being destruotible. 

desfcrnctilet. O- [^ LL. deatruotilia, destructi- 
ble, < L. deaa^iua, pp. of deatruere, destroy : see 
deatro^.l That may Be destroyed: destructible. 
Bailey, 1727. 

destrnotion (df«truk'shon), n. [< ME. destruc- 
tion, deatruoeion^deatruceioun, < OF. deatrucUon, 
also deatruison, F. destruction s, Sp. destrueeion 
as Pg. desfrwtj^as It. diatruzione, < L. deatruc- 
fio(M-), a pulling down, destroying, < deatruere, 
pp. deatmotuaj^puU down, destroy: see destroy.] 

1. The act of destroying; demolition; a pull- 
ing down, as of a building; subversion or over- 
throw, as of a government or a principle ; ruin, 
as of a town, a crop, reputation, virtue, etc.: 
annihilation or deprivation of existence, as of 
a man or a forest. 

And & myle fro Sarphen 1« the Cytee of Sydon ; nf the 
whiohe Oitee Dydo was Lady, that was Eneas Wyf aftre 
the Destrucoioun of Troye. MandevilU, Travels, p. SO. 

The messagers of Comewalle and of Orcanye com to hem 
and toldeheni the losse and the disertaeton of the Saraslns 
that dide thourgh ther loudes. MerlinfO. R T. S.), 11. 172. 

There was a deadly deatruelion throughout all the city. 

1 Sam. V. 11. 


If material equality Is ever to be secured at all, it will 
be secured only by the destruction of olvUltatlon, not 
by any distribution of the finer existing fruits of It. 

W. U. McMoek, Social Equality, p. 39. 


2. The state of being destroyed; ruin. 

When that which we Immortal thought. 

We saw so near <fe«true«on brought, 

We felt what you did then endnre. 

And tremble yet, as not secure. WalUr. 

Such longings, ss she knew. 

To swift destruction all her glory drew. 

WiUiam Morris, Earthly Paradise, III. 114. 

3. Cause of destruction ; a consuming plague or 
ruinous indiotion ; a destroyer. 

The dsstruction that wasteth at noon-day. Fa. xct. 6. 
The desfrucfion of the poor is their poverty. Prov. x. 15. 
xUro. 1 and 3, Overthrow, desolation, extirpation, eradi- 
cation, extermination, extinction, devastation. 

degtrootloniBt (d^-struk'shqn-ist), n. [< de- 
atruetion + Aat."] 1. One who favors or en- 
gages in destruotion ; a destructive. 

An Anarchist may or may not be a destructionist — revo- 
lutionist— tliough most of them sre. 

AT. A. JtsB., CXLIII. 204. 
fi. In theol., one who believes in the final com- 
plete destruotion or annihilation of the wicked; 
an annihilationist. 

destructive (dfi-struk'tiv), a. and n. [ss F. de- 
struetifax Pr. destructiu ss Sp. Pg. dcaiructivo a= 
It. diatruttivo, < LL. deatruotivua, < L. deatructus, 
pp. of deatruere, destroy: see destroy. "I I. a. 

1. Causing destruotion; having a tendency to 
destroy or the quality of destroying ; ruinous ; 
mischievous; pernicious; hurtful: with of or 
to before an object : as, a destructive fire ; a dc- 
structive disposition ; intemperance is destruc- 
tive of health; evil examples are destructive to 
the morals of youth. 

Rewards that either would to virtue bring 
No Joy, or be destrucHvs qf the thing. 

Pops, Bssay on Man, Iv. 182. 

Now X myself, 

A Tory to the quick, was as a boy 
Dsstruetivs, when I had not what I would. 

Tsnnpson, Walking to the Mail. 

2. In loyric, refuting; disproving: as, a destruc- 
tive dilemma — i 

tna.— Destruotlve 
atnutlvs 

-lyn. 1. 1 

deleterious, desolating, 

n. n. One who or that wMoh destroys ; one 
who favors the destruction of anything for 
some ulterior purpose, as progress or public 
eonvenienoe ; an overthrower of existing insti- 
tutions, eustoms, or the like. 

' IS to each other what Bentham would have called 
' “0 names of the day, AnarohistTJi^frucffw, 
Finlap, Hist Greece. 
Notwlthatandl n g his skePtloIsm.Ookam is not an extreme 
dsstrueUvs. J. Owen, Evenlnga with Skeptics, II. 400. 

dMItmotively (d$-«tmk'tiv-li), ado. With de- 
stniotioix; nunonsly; misehievously; withpow- 
«f to desmy. 
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What remalna hnt to breathe out Moeoeh wIshT 0 that 
men were not ao destruettesty foolish I 

Dtcoy of Christian Piety. 

The doctrine that states the time of repentance dstiruc- 
tively to a pioua life. South, Sermons, VII. vl. 

defitruotlveneBS (df-stnk'tiv-nes). n. l. The 
quality of being destruotlve ; tendency to de- 
stroy or ruin. — 2. In phren,, the tendency to 
destroy or overthrow, supposed to be located 
in a Eqiecial organ of the brain. See cut under 
vhrenology. 

dfistnictca: (de-stmk'tqr), tt. [as F. deatrueteur 
sa Pr. deatruydor a= Sp. Pg. deatruidor ss It. de- 
struttore, < LL. destructor, a destroyer, < L. de- 
atruere, pp. deatructus, destroy: see destroy. ] 
If. A destroyer; a consumer. 

Belmont doth somewhera wittily call the Arc the de- 
structor and the artificial death of tilings. 

Boyle, Works, I. 527. 
2. Specifically, a furnace or crematory for the 
burning of refuse. 

Bcsring In mind the undesirability of IllHng up hollows 
wltli refuse, and subsequently erecting buildings upon It, 
the destructor becomes a most desirable means of dealing 
with It. A. UW, Sanitarian, XVII. 86. 

destmiet, V. t. A Middle English form of de- 
stroy. 

desadatioil (des-^-da'shpn), n. [as F. diauda- 
Uon as Pg. deaudagtto, < LL. desudatio(n-), a vio- 
lent sweating, <L. deaudareQlt. desudaross Bp. 
deaudar), pp. deaudatua, sweat greatly, < de- in- 
tensive + sudare, sweat, as E. sweat, q. v.] In 
«»cd.j a profuse or morbid sweating, frequently 
causing or accompanied by sudamina or beat- 
pimples. 

OMtlcUttom (d«-Bu'd^t$-ri), n. [< NL. 
datorium, < L. deaudare, sweat: see deaudation.] 
A sweating-bath. Baileu. 1727. 

dasnete (das-wfit'), a. [< L. dcauetua, pp. of 
deaueacere, disuse, put out of use, grow out of 
use, < de- priv. + aueaeere, inceptive of auere, 
be used, be acoustomed.] Out of use; fallen 
into desuetude. [Bare.] 

desuetude (des'wf-tud), n. [= F. dSauitude 
as It. deauetudine, aiaauetudine, < L. deaueiudo, 
disuse, < deaueacere, pp. deauetua, disuse: see 
deauete."] Discontinuance of use, prsotice, cus- 
tom, or fashion; disuse: as, many words in 
every language have fallen into desuetude. 

The laws give place, and . . . disappear by desuetude. 

Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. 1886), I. 279. 

The gradual desuetude of old observancea. 

iatnO, Elia, p. 82. 

After the fonrteenth century, the practice of cathedral 
architecture of the old kind fell fast Into desuetude. 

C. E. Horton, Travel and Study iu Italy, p. lUl 

Of every form of sad desuetude and picturesque decay 
Uaddon Hall contains some delightful example. 

S. James, Jr., Trans. Sketches, p. 28. 

desulphUT (ds-8ul'f6r), V. t. [ss F. diaulfurcr; 
as de- priv. + sulphur,'] To free from sulphur; 
desulphurize. 

A yellow tinge, which Is deeper when the wool has pre- 
viously been de-suiphured. 

W. Crookes, Pyeing and Calicu-printliig, p. 86. 

desulphurate (de-sul'fvi-rat), v. t . ; pret. and 
pp. aeaulphuraUul, ppr. deaulphuraUng. [< de- 
priv. + sulphur + -ate^.] Same ss desulphurise. 

desulphuration (dd-sul-fu-r&'shqn), n. [s: F. 
dSau^uration ; as desulphurate + -ton.] tJame 
as desulphurisation. 

desulphnreted, deiulphurattedCdS-sul'fu-ret- 

ed), a, [< de- priv. + aulphuret + -cd^.] De- 
prived of sulphur. 

The deaulphurttlsd soda makes the best white-curd soap. 

Ure, Diet., III. 847. 

doBulphuriiation (dft-sul'^-ri-z&'shqn), n. 
[< deauljphuriee + -ation.] The act or process 
of depriving (an ore, a mineral, eto.) of sulphur. 


rs bypotaetloal urUodsm. See hywthstwd. 
L. MoiM, deadly, fatal, malignant, baleful, fell, 
lus, desolating, aubversive. 


jdphur + -fee,] Tollree from sulphur; __ 
move the sulphur from (an ore, a mineral, eto.) 
by some suitable process: as, iron ores contain- 
ing pyrites maybe desulphurized by roasting; 
coke may be desulphurized by beating to redness 
in a current of steam. 

dfisnltorlly (des'ul-t^-ri-U), adv. In a des- 
ultory or random manner; without method; 
loosely. 

Mind or oonsciouaneaa Is supposed to follow, dMulforfiy 
and accidentally, after matter of fact 

Orote, In Shalrp's Culture and Religion, p. 187. 

degoltoltoeM (des'ul-t^ri-nes), n. The ohar- 
aoter oibeing desultory; disconnectedness; 
disourslveness : as, the d^torineaz of a speak- 
er's remarks. 


It is enstimuuT to reproach the nntlvec of Oceania wltti 
Invincible Indolence; and, if it be a fault, I fear they 
must be convicted of desultoriness and unsteadlnese In 
their work. Pop. Set. Mo., XXX. 204. 

deraltorioUBt (des-ul-tS'ri-usl, a. [< L. deaul- 
toriua : see desultory.] Desultory. Jer. Taylor. 
desnltOiy (des'ul-t^ri), a. [<Xi. deaultoriua, 
of or pertaining to a vaulter or circus-rider, 
inoonatant, flolue, < deaultor, a vaulter, circus- 
rider, who leaped from horse to horse without 
stopping, < deailire, pp. deaultua, leap down, < 
de, down, + aalire, leap: see aalient.'] 1. 
X — — hopping about ; moving irregularly. 


Leaping; 

[Archaic 


[Archaio.] 

should'hot oblige her litter tic , 

aubert White, Nat. diet, of Selbome. 

2. Swerving from point to point; irregularly 
shifting in coarse ; devious : as, deeuitory move- 
ments ; a desultory saunter. 

The broken surface of tlie ground . . . waa peouliarly 
favorable to the desultory and Tllnaory tactloa of the Moors. 

Prescott, Ferd. and laa., L 14. 
Thenceforth their unoommuulcable waya 
Follow the desultory feet of Death. 

D. Q. Bossetti, Sonnets, xxx., Known In Vain. 

3. Veering about from one thing to another; 
whiffiing; unmethodical ; irremilar; disconnect- 
ed : as, a desultory conversation. 




Macaulay, Oliver Goldimlth. 


To turn these momenta to any profit at all, we mnat re- 
ligiously methodUe them. Desultory reading and desul- 
tory reverie are to be forever abandoned. 

R. Choate, Addresaea, p. 212. 

Desultory research, however It may amuse or benefit 
the liivestigatur, seldom adds much to the real stock of 
human knowledge. 

Stuhts, Medieval and Modem Hitt, p. 41. 

4. Coming suddenly, as if by leaping into 
view ; started at the moment ; random. 

Tis not for a desultory thought to atone for a lewd 
course of life, nor tor anything but the super-inducing of 
a virtuous habit upon a vloloua one, to qualify an effectual 
converalou. Sir R. VBstranys. 

■ Byn. 9 and 8. Rambling, roving, unaystematio, irregu- 
lar. See irrsffular. 

deaUBiet (df-sum'), v. t. [< L. deaumere, pick 
out, choose, take upon oneself, < da, from, + 
sumere, take : see assume, consume, etc.] To 
take from ; borrow. 

This pebble doth suppose, aa pre-existent to It. the more 
simple matter out of which It is destimed. 

Sir M. Uale, Orig. of Mankind, p. 78. 
desynonymiBatlon (dS-si-non'i-mi-zfi'shon), n. 
[< deaynonymize + -aUon.] The act or process 
by which synonymous words come to oe dis- 
criminated in meaning and use ; the differenti- 
ation of words. Coleridge. 
de83moiI3mii8e (dd-si-nou'i-mlz), V. t. ; pret. and 
pp. deaynonymised, ppr. deaynonymizing. [< de- 
priv. + aynonymise.] To deprive of synony- 
mous character, as words of similar meaning; 
differentiate in signification; discriminate (sy- 
nonymous words or phrases). Also spelled de- 
aynonymiae. 

The process of despnotit/rntrinp, . . . thatii.of gradnally 
coming to discriminate in use between words which have 
hitherto been accniinted perfectly equivalent, and, as such, 
Indifferently employed. ' 

Abp. Trench, Study of Words, p. 178. 

In an eloquent review of Goethe's Leben, by Prof. 
Blaukle, . . . these two forms [egoism and egotism) are 
thus deeynonymUed. H. and «., eth ser., IX. 426. 

dett (det), n. A Middle English and early mod- 
ern English form of debt. 
detach (dS-tach'), v. J^irst in the military 
sense ; < P. detacher, OP. deatacher, deatachier, 
deatechier (= Pr. Sp. Pg. deatacar s= It. diatae- 
core), detach, separate, unfasten, < dea- priv. 
+ -tacher, fasten, only in this verb and its 
posite attacher: see attach.] I. frarts. 1. To 
unfasten; disunite: disengage and separate, as 
one thing from another : as, to detach a locomo- 
tive from a train; to detach a rock from its 
bed; to detach the seal from a dociunent; to 
detach a man from bis party. 

Thus tragedy waa gradually detached from its original 
Institution, which waa entirely religious. 

Goldsmith, Origin of Poetry. 

The ingenuity of man has always been dedicated to the 
solution of one problem — how to detadi the sensual 
sweet, the sensual strong, the sensual bright, etc., from 
the moral sweet, the moral deep, the moral fair. 

Emerson, Compensation. 
Never once does he detaah hit eye 
From those ranged there to ala/ him or to save. 

Browning, Ring and Book, I. 86. 

2. To separate for a special ptupoae or service ; 
send away, as from a x>ost of auty or a layger 
body, on a distinct mission : chiefly in military 
use : as, to detach n ship or a regiment for soma 



dui^r to dettu^ an officer from a diip 
or Btatilon. 

It ten Man are In war with forty, and the latter datoM 
only an equal nnnibar to tlie enicagement, what benefit do 
they receive from their superiority? Addimm. 

■Bm 1. To sever, withdraw, draw off, disjoin, discon* 
ne^ unhitch.— 3. To detail. 

n. intrans. To become detached or separated j 
separate or disunite itself or one’s self. [Bture. J 

Detaehing, fold by fold, 

From those still heights, and slowly drawing near, 

A vapour heavy, hueless, formless, cold, 

Came lioating on. Tennyton, Vision of Bin, ill. 

dfitachabillty (do-taoh-a-bil'i-ti), n. [< detach- 
able: see The capability of oeing de- 

tached; detachable character or condition : as, 
the detachability of the parts of a thing. 

It is believed that the feature of tUtoehabUity, as ar- 
ranged in the Lee system, will particularly commend itself 
to the minds of miiitary authorities. 

Farrow, MU. Enoyo., II. 104. 
dttadiable (d^taoh'^bl), a. [< detach + -able.} 
Capable of being detached or separated. 

Dante Is not so absolutely individual as to seem to us de- 
taehaUe from his time ; he was led up to through genera- 
tions of Florentine history. W. Sharp, D. O. Rossetti, p. SO. 
detadhed (dfi-tacht'), a. [< detach + -ed^.} 
1. Disjoined or dissociated; not united or not 
contiguous ; being or becoming separate: unat- 
tached: as. detached rocks or portions of rook; 
a detached nouse ; detached bodies of troops. 

The Europeans live in tUtathtd houses, each surrounded 
by walls inclosing large gardens. W. U. Hu*$eU. 

A detached body of the French lying In their way, there 
followed a very sharp engagement. 

Sp. Bumtl, Hist. Own Times, an. 1709. 
S. Of a separate character | belonging to a 
detached person or body: chiefly milita^: as, 
to be employed on detached service or duty; 
a detached mission Detached bastion, escape- 

ment, etc. See the nouns.— ostaobed ooefflelenta, 
in alg., coefficients written down without the Uteral fac- 
tors, for the sake of brevity. 

detachedly (d^tach'ed-li), adv. In a separate 
or isolatea form or manner; disoonnectedly. 

Brief notices of different partloulars of this ease are given 
detachedly by Kushworth and Whltelocke. 

State Triale, Judge Jenkins, an. 1W7. 

datachlng-hook (df..taoh'ing-hftk), «. 1. A 
safety-appliance for releasing a hoistlng-cago 
•when the hoisting-rope is overwound.--2. A 
device for releasing a horse from a vehicle. — 
8. A device for releasing a boat from a ship’s 
davits. 

detachment (d$-tach'ment), n. [< F. ddtache- 
ment (=m Sp. Pg. destacamento s= It. distacca- 
fuento), < defachw, detach : see detach.] 1. The 
act of detaching, unfastening, or disconnect- 
ing. — 2. The state of being detached or apart ; 
iu recent use, a state of separation or with- 
drawal from association or relation with some- 
thing. 

The ssroe quiet clesmeu, the detachment from error, of 
s womnn whose self-scrutiny has been as sliarp as her de- 
flection. TAe Century, XXX. 257. 

Her detachment, her air of having no fatuous illuslouii, 
and not being blinded by prejudice, seemed to meat times 
to amount to an affectation. 

H. Jamee, Jr., Harper’s Mag., LXXVI. 842. 
8. That which is detached; speoiflcally, a 
body of troops selected or taken from the main 
army or body, and employed on somo special 
service or expedition, or a number of ships 
taken from a fleet and sent on a separate ser- 
vice. 

A strong detachment of Sarsfleld's troops approached. 

Macaulay, Hist. Eng., lx. 

Sparta . , . sent a detachment to support the partisans 
of aristooKscy in Argoils, Achaia, and Arcadia. 

J. Adame, Works, IV. 497. 
4. An order detaching an officer from duty at 
a given station — onn detachment, the men detailed 
for the service of a gun or mortar. 

d«tail (df-t&r); tj. r< OP. detaillier, detaiUer, 
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He detatUd to them the hlitory of all the 

Uons. Preeeott, Ferd. and Isa., it a 

n. 4nfran«. To give details or partloulars 
about something. 

There were ocosaions when they (monaatio writers] were 
Inevitably graphic,— when they detaU like a witness In 
court I. jyieraeli, Amen, of Lit, I. 278. 

To detail on the plane, in arch., to api>ear in profile 
or section on a plane, as a molding which abate ogAlnst 
the plane, or is cut by It 

detW (d$-t&l' or dS't&l), n. [ss D. Q. Dan. 
detail ss Sw. defa(J, < OF. detail, F. ddUtil (= 
8p. detalle => Pg. detaXhe ss It. dettagUo). de- 
tail, retail ; from the verb.] 1. An indi«dual 
part; an item: a particular; as, the account is 
accurate in all its details; the point objected 
to is an unimportant collectively (with- 

out a plural), partloulars: partieulars consid- 
ered separately and iu relation to the whole : 
as, a matter of detail. 

It Is a fact of history and of observation that all effi- 
cient men, while they nave been men of comprehension, 
have also been men at detail 

Buehnell, Sermons for New Llfs, p. 288. 
2. In the fine arts, etc., a relatively small, sub- 
ordinate, and particular part, as distinguished 
from a general conception or from larger parts 
or effects ; also, such parts collectively (in the 
singular). 

One or two capitals show that the Ragusan architect 
knew of the actual Renaissance. But it was only in that 
one detail that ho went astray. 

If. A, Freeman, Venice, p. 251. 

The Assyrian honeysuckle . . . forms as elegant an ar- 
chiteotoral detail as is anywhere to be found. 

J. Fergueeon, Hist. Arch., I. 254. 

In the works of Alma Tadema, the most careful study 
of antiquarian detail la united to an artist's vivid recollec- 
tion of the colour and sunshine of the South. 

F. O. Hamerton, Oraphio Arts, Iv. 

There is a castle at Nantes which resembles . . . that 
of Angers, . . . but has, . . . within, much more Interest 
of detail. H. Jamee, Jr., Little Tour, p. 108. 

8. A minute account; a narrative or report of 
partioulara : as, he gave a detail of all the trans- 
action. 

end the first five 

Kane, 

4. Mint., the selection of an individual or a 
body of troops for a particular service; the 
person or persons so selected; a detachment. 

The force so organised will constitute the guard of the 
line from Duckport to Mllllken’s Bend. They will fur- 
nish all the guaras and delaile required for general hos- 
pitals. V. S, Grant, Personal Memoirs, I. 470. 

Details of a pUn. in arch., drawings or delineations 
for the use of workmen. Otherwise called workinp-draw- 
inge.—Ja detalL (o) Circumstantially ; item by Item. 

I was unable to treat this part of niy subject more in 
detail without becoming dry and tedious. Pope. 

(6) Individually ; part by part. 

‘ ' Concentrate your own force, divide that of your enemy, 
and overwhelm him in detail,' is the great principle of 
military action. MaedougcM, Modem Warfare, Hi. 

Office of detail, in the United States Navy Department, 
the office where the roster of offleera Is kept, and from 
which orders to officers regarding their duty, leaves of 


absence, etc., are iasn^.w 


U 8. Kelatlon, reoltaL— 4. 


retail, narrate m particulars), < de-, L. die-, 
apart, + tailler, cut : see taiP, tailor, tally, and 
of. retail.} I. irons. 1. To divide or set off; 
speeifioaliy. to set apart for a particular ser- 
•nce; appoint to a separate duty: chiefly in 
military use; as, to detail a corporal’s guard 
for fatigue duty or as an escort; to detail an 
officer. — 2. To relate, report, or narrate in 
particnlars; recite the particulars of; particu- 
larise ; tell fully and distinctly : as, to detail all 
the facts in due order. 

Strange at the events detailed in the succeeding narra. 
tivs may appear, they are . . . true to the letter. 

Barham, lugoldiby Legends, 1. 178. 


Squad. 

detailed (de-tald'), p. a. r< detail + -ed^.} 1. 
Belated in particidars ; minutely recited ; as, a 
detailed accoxmi.— 2. Exact; minute; particu- 
lar. 

A detailed examination. Macaulay. 

A detailed picture of the inhabitants of the largest Arab 
city. B. W. Lane, Modem Egyptians, Pref., p. iv. 

detoiler (df-tA'l6r), n. One who details. 

IndiriduaUty was sunk in the number of detailere, 

Seward, Letters, VI. 185. 

detain (dfi-tftn')> v. t. [< OF. dietenir, detener, 
F. ddtenir as Bp. detener (cf. Pg. deter) ss It. dt- 
tenere, < L. deUnere, hold off, keep back, detain, 
< de, off, + tenere, hold; see tenable, tenant. Gf. 
abstain, contain, obtain, pertain, retain, sustain, 
etc.] 1 . To keep back or away ; withhold ; spe- 
cifically, to keep or retain unjustly. [Bare.] 

Detain not the wages of the hireling. Jer. Taylor. 
2. To keep or restrain from proceeding; stay 
or stop; as, we were detained t>j the rain. 

Those tbeeves, which her in bondage strong 
Detaynd. Spetuer, F. Q., VI. xl. 2. 

Let us detain thee, until we ahsU have made ready a 
kid for thee. Judges xili. 16. 

Whole cantlve hosts the conqueror detaim 
In painful bondage and inglorious chains. 

AddUon, The Campaign. 
8. In law, to bold in custody, -gyn. 3. To retard, 
delay, hinder, check, retain. 

deUut (df-t&n'), H. [< detain, v.] Detention. 


dstolnnr^ (d$-t&'n6r), n* [< detatn 4* fitter 
OF. dsteneor, detmeur, one who detains.] One 
who withholds; one who detains, stops, or pre- 
vents from proceeding. 

The deiainert of tithes, and cheaters of men's inherit- 
ances. Jer, Taylor. 

detainer^ (df-t&'nfir), n. [< OF. deUmer, inf. 
(used as a noun) : see detain, v. Cf . retainer^. ] 
In law : (a) A holding or keeping possession 
of what belonn to another; detention of what 
is another’s, though the ori^al taking may 
be lawful. It usually implies wrot^f^ees. 
(6) In Great Britain, a process lodged with the 
sheriff authorizing him to continue to hold a 
person already in his custody; specifically, a 
writ by which a prisoner arrested at the suit 
of one creditor may be detained at the snit of 
another.— Forcible detainer. See forcible. 
detoinmentt (df-t&n'mgnt), n. [< OF. detene- 
ment, < detenir, detain: see detain and -menf.] 
The act of dotting; detention. 

Concerning our surprise, detainment, and escape. 

B. Knox (Arber's Eng. Garner, I, 824). 


Detorlnm (de-t&'ri-um), n. [NL., < detar, the 
native name in Senegal.] A genua of legu- 
minous trees of western Africa, of which on^ 
two species are known, D. Senegalense and D. 
microoar 2 mm. The former is a tree from 20 to 86 feet 
high, bearing a somewhat oval, fleahy, one-seeded fruit 
about the size of an apricot, of •which there are two varie- 
ties, the one bitter and the other sweet. The sweet fralt 
is sold In tlie markets, and prind by the negroes, as well 
as eagerly sought after by monkeys and other animals. 
The bitter fruit is regarded ss a violent poison. The 
wood of the tree is hard, and resembles mahogany. 

detast^ (de-tast'), V. t. [Var. of distaste.} To 
distaste: dislike; loathe, 
detoot (a$-tekt'), V., t. [< L. detectus, pp. of 
detegere, uncover, expose, < de- priv. + tegere, 
cover; see tegument, tile, thatch?} If. To un- 
cover; lay bare; expose; show. 

Sham'st thou not . . . 


, As you Like It, ilL 2. 
Bs sure, thou nothing of the Truth detect. 

Congreve, Hymn to Venus. 
Where the divine vertuo ... is not felt in the soul, 
and watted for, and lived in, Imperfections will quickly 
break out, and shew themselves, and detect the unfaith- 
fulness of such persons. 

Penn, Rise and Progress of Quakers, vL 
2. To discover; find out; ascertain the exis- 
tence, presence, or fact of : as, to detect an error 
in an account; to detect the presence of arsenic. 

Though, should I hold my peace, yet thou 
Wouldst easily detect whet I conceal. 

MUton, r. L., X. 180 . 

Like following life through creatures you dissect. 

You lose it in the moment you detect. 

Pope, Moral Essays, I. SO, 
A good ear detects several gradations between tones 
which to a bad ear seem alike. 

H. Spencer, Prin. of Psychol., 1 92. 
Look in his fsee to meet thy neighbor’s soul. 

Not on his gannente, to detect a hole. 

0. IF. Holmes, A Rhymed Lesson. 
8. To find out the action or character of; dis- 
cover a fault or wrong in; unveil, as a person: 
as, to detect a man in the act of cheating; to 
detect a hyjiocrite. 


4t. To reveal the guilt or alleged guilt of; in- 
form against; complain of; accuse. 

He was vntruly Judged to have preached such articles 
as he was detected of. Sir f. More, Works, p. 112. 

But host thou not betray'd me. Foible? Hast thou not 
detected me to that faithless Mirabell? 

Congreve, Way of the World, lii. 5. 
■ijkyn. 3, To find, ascertain, descry, make out, ferret out, 
penetrate. 

dSfitoetablfi, detoefeible (df tek'tjtebl, -ti-bl), a. 
[< detect + -able, -ible.} That may be detected. 

Parties not detectable. Fuller. 

These errors are deteetibte at a glance. Latham. 

It is . . . pretty well established . . . that In some of the 
minuter details of the Jonar topography there are real 
dusetoNs by just such observation 
New Prineeton Jtev., X. 57. 


iropterous Hemiptera 


species, uey are not covered by the scntellnm: 
opposed to obteoted. 

d«to0^ (df-tek'tto), tt. See detector. 

. dateetthlfi. a. Bee detectable. 



d«tMtl«a(df-toVBhg]i),n. i<Uj. de^etio^n-), 
a reTMmtg) < L. deUgerejvp, deteetua, tmoover, 
reveal! eee <*etee<.] 1. Wecovery; finding by 
search or observation. 

Amerlous Vesputlui, » Ilorentiue, who, In the year 
1407 , made a farther oeteeMon of the more louthem re- 
giona In this continent 0. Mat/ur, Mag. Chris., i. 1. 

The aea and rirera are Inatrumental to the Meetion of 
amber and other foasils, by washing away the earth that 
concealed them, IFoodward. 

2, The aot of detecting, finding out, or bring- 
ing to light; a diseeming; the state or fact of 
being detected or found out: as, the detection 
of faults, crimes, or criminals. 
deteotiTe (df-tek'tiv), a. and n. r< detect + 
•ire.] I, d, 1. Fitted for or skilled in detect- 
ing; employed in detecting: as, the detective 
police.— 2. Relating to detectives or to detec- 
tion: as, a detective stoiy.— Detective 
burean. See privait deteonve, under II.- 
camera. See eamera. 

n. n. A person whose occupation it is to 
discover matters as to which information is de- 
sired, particularly concerning wrong-doers, and 
to obtain evidence to be used against them. 
His duties differ from those of the ordinary policeman in 
that he has no specific beat or round, and In that he la 
concerned with the Investigation of speolflo oases, or the 
watching of particular individuals or classes of offenders, 
rather than with the general guardianship of the peace, 
and does not wear a dutlngulshing uniform. 

For once the police were not charged with stupidity, 
nor were the dettetim blamed for inability to oonstrucf 
bricks without straw. Saturday Urn., April 20, 1866. 
Private datsettvs, a person engaged unofficially In ob- 
taining secret fnformatfon for or guarding the private In- 
terests of those who employ him. In large cities private 
detectives are often organised la considerable numbers, 
under a head or chief, In what are called detective agenciet 

detector (df-tsk'tgr), w. [Also detecter; < LL. 
detector, a revealer, < L. aet^erc, pp. detcctus, 
uncover, reveal: see detect.] 1. One who or 
that which detects or brings to light; one who 
finds out what another attempts to conceal; a 
revealer; a discoverer. 

A death-bed's a detector of the heart. 

Young, Ktght TboughU, 11. 641. 
2. An instrument or a device for indicating the 
presence or state of a thing. Speolfloally— (a) Au 

arrangement of the parts of a lock ' ' ^ ^ 

to tamper wif ‘ 

water Indioat.. , 

generally small and oouventent for transportation, which 
Indicates the passage of a current of electricity, snowing 
its dlreoUun, but not its strength. Also called galvano- 
teope, (d) An Instrument for detecting the presence of 
toi^does In an enem/a harbor.— Bank-note detector, 
in the United States, a periodical publication containing 
a description of all bank-notes In circulation, and a state- 
ment of the standing of the banks represented by them, 
to facilitate the detection of forged, worthless, or depre- 
ciated notes. The public need of such an aid has greatly 
diminished since the control of paper currency waa trans- 
ferred from the States to the national government In 1864. 
Bee National Bank Act, under bank^. 

Sometimes written detecter. 
detector-lock (d^-tek'tQr-lok), n. A lock fitted 
with a device for indicating any attempt to 
pick or force it open. 

detenebratet (ds-ten'^brat), v. t. [< L. de- 
priv. + tenebratus, pp. of tenebrare, make dark, 
< tenebrw, darkness : see tenebree.] To remove 
darkness from. 

detent (df-tent'), n. [< LL. detentua, a holding 
back, < L. detinere, pp. detentua, hold back: see 
detain.] Anything used to oheck or prevent 
motion or approa^; a catch: speolfically, a 
pin, stud, or lever forming a oneok in a clock, 
watch, tumbler-look, or other machine. The de- 
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detentlflili. a place where offenders (and sometimes wit* 
nesses) are detained while awaiting trial; a look-up. 
detentitre (d$-ten'tiv), a. [< L. detentua, pp. of 
detinere, detun (see detent), + -ice,] Used in 
detaining, as intruding insects; seising and 
holding. 

The dtlmlive surface [of the pitcher in Nepenihee] Is 
represented by the fluid secretion which is Invariably 
present. Bneye. Brit, XUI. 1S9. 

detenVjoint [d5-t6nt'j^t||, n. In ichth., the 


d^nldon (dS-ten'shon), n. [< F. dStention = 
Pr. detention =s 8p. aetencion *a Pg. dofenjdo =s 
It. detemione, < L, as if *detentio^), < detinere, 
pp. detentua, detain: see detain.) 1. The aot 
of detaining or keeping back; a withholding 
or keeping of what belongs to or is claimed by 
another. 

How goes the world that I am thus encounter'd 
With olamorous demands of date-broken bonds, 

And the detention at long-since-due debts, 

Against my honourT Shat., T. of A., II. 2. 

2. The state of being detained or held back; 
restraint; confinement. 

This worketh by detention of the spirits, and constipa- 
tion of the tangible parts. Baetm. 

nothing could sasure the quiet of both realms . . . but 
their detention under safe ouatody. 

SpoUteood, Church of Scotland, an. 1570. 

Bxeept for political offencM, the old prisons were prin- 
cipally employed as places of dsfsnffon before trial 

JTiwetf, OraUons, n. 196. 
8. Forced stoppage; hindrance; delay from 
neeesdtyor on aooount of obstaoles.— H ohm of 


deter (de-t6r'),v. t. ; pret. and pp. - 

deterring. [< OF. deterrer,< L. deterrere, frighten 
from, prevent, < de, from, + terrere, fri^ten: 
see terrible, terrify, terror.) To discourage and 
stop by fear ; hence, to stop or prevent from 
acting or proceeding by any countervailing 
motive : as, wo are often deterred from our duty 
by trivial difficulties; the state of the road or 
a cloudy sky may defer a man from undertaking 
a journey. 

Unto laws that men do mako tor the benefit of men It 
hath seemed always needful to add rewards which msy 
more allure unto good than any hardness deterreth from 
It. Hooker, Bccles. Polity, 1. 10. 

Dr^na and serpents were seen In the roost hideous at- 
titudes, to deter the speotator from approaching. 

Ooldemith, Cltisen of the World, xxxi. 

A million of fraatrated hopes will not deter us from new 
experiments. J. U. Maeon. 

=8yn. To hinder, restrain, keep back. 

deterge (df-t^rj'). «• t. ; pret. and pp. deterged, 
ppr. deterging. [= F. aSterger s= Pg. detergir 
s= It. detergere, < L. detergere, wipe off, < de, 
off, + ferpdfc, pp. teraua, wipe, scour: see terae.] 
To cleanse; clear away foiii or offensive matter 
from, as from the body or from a wound or 
ulcer. 

detergenoe, detergency (dfi-t6rMens, -jen-si), 
n. [< detergen(t) + -ce, -cy.] The quality of 
being detergent; oleansing or purging power. 

Hath water . . . possesses that milkinesa, detergeiiey, 
and middltug heat so friendly adapted to weakened ani- 
mal ooustitutlona. 

Defoe, Tour ttirough dreat Britain, II. 290. 

detergent (df-ter'jent), a. and n. [a F. deter- 
gent a 8p. Pg. It. aetergentc, < L. detergen{t-)», 
ppr. of detergere: see deterge.] I. a. Cleans- 
ing; purging. 

The food ought to be nourlihing and detergent. 

Arbuthnot. 

H. n. Anything that cleanses. 

The virtues of the roost valuable preparation, I moan 
salt of amber, are iu a groat degree answered by tar- water 
as a detergent. Bp. Berkeley, Stria, { 23. 

deterrible (d§-t6r'ji-bl), o. [< deterge + 
Capable of being removed by any cleansing 
process. 

deteriorate (df-te'ri-p-rat), v. ; pret. and pp. de- 
teriorated, ppr.’ deteriorating. [< LL, deteriora- 
tua, pp. of aeteriorare (> It. deteriorare = 8p. Pg. 
Pr. deteriorar = F. ditdriorer), make worse, < de- 
terior, worse, comp, of *deter, lit. lower, inferi- 
or, comp, of de, down; see de-, and of. exte- 
rior, interior, inferior, etc.] I. irana. To mako 
worse ; reduce in quality ; lower the essential 
oharactor or constitution of : as, to deteriorate 
a race of men or their condition. 

At the expense of impatrinu the philosophical powers, 
and, on the whole, deteriorattng the mind. 

Whately, Bhetorio, Int. 

He knew that the sham Empire had deteriorated the 
once puissant French army Into nearly os great a sham as 
Itself. Arch. Forbet, Souvenirs of some Continents, p. 61. 

n. intrana. To grow worse; be or become 
impaired in quality ; degenerate. 

Under such conditions the mind rapidly detorioratee. 

(Joldemith, Essays. 

deteriorated (dfi-ts'ri-^ra-ted),p. a. [< dete- 
riorate + -ed*.] Of degenerate character or 
quality; reduced to an inferior condition ; as, 
deteriorated bioplasm. 

deterioration (df-tfi'ri-f-ra'shqn), n. [=B F. 
deterioration s= 8p. deterioracion a: Pg. deterio- 
ra^ =t It. deterioraeione, < ML. deterioratio{n-), 
< LL. deteriorare, make worse ; see deteriorate.] 
A growing or making worse ; the state of grow- 
ing worse. 

Although, . . . in a strictly mechanical sense, there Is a 
conservation of energy, yet, as regards usefulness or fit- 
ness for living beings, the energy of the universe is In pro- 
cess of detertoration. 

W. h. Carpenter, Energy In Hatnre, p. 57. 

The moral deterioration attendant on a false and shallow 
life. Uatothome, Bllthedale Bomanoe, xU. 

oSyn. Degeneracy, debasement, degradation, deprava- 
tion. 

deteriorative (d$-tfi'rl-$-rft-tiv), a. r< deterio- 
rate + -ive.] Causing or tending to deteriora- 
tion. 


deteraiiitaiit 

The DeUriontHve l*ower of Conventional Art over Ka- 
tlona The Athenimem, Ho. 3156, p. 489. 

deteriority (df-tS-ri-or'i-ti), n. [< L. as if *d«- 
teriorita(t-)a, < deterior, worse: see deteriorate.] 
Worse state or quality. [Bare.] 

I have shewn that this diminution of age Is to be attrtb- 
uteil either to the change of the temperature of the air 
as to salubrity or equality, or else to the deteriority of the 
diet, or to both these causes. Ray, Dlss. of the World, ill. 

detormt. t. [ME. determen, short for deter- 
minen, determine: see determine, and cf. term,] 
To determine. 

Lyromltt k, ordinit be the thre estatls in parliament to 
determe oU causes in the said parlyament. 

Act. Audit, A. 1489, p. 145. {Jamieton.) 
. Hocht on held, without dlscretloun, 

Determe withouttln lust cognitloun. 

Lauder, Dewtie of Kyn^ (B. E. T. S.), L 424. 

dffterma (de-tOr'inj^), n. A native wood of Chii- 
ana, used for masts, booms, and as planking 

for vessels. It is avoided by insects. 

* ‘ ■' 


de- 
ters. 

Nor will the ill success of some be msde a sufficient de- 
terment unto others. Sir T. Broume, Vulg. Err. 

These are not all the determenti that opposed my obey- 
ing you. Boyle. 

daterminability (ds-tfir^mi-na-bii'i-ti), ». [< 
determinable : see -bility.] The quality ot b^ 
ing determinable. 

determinable (df-t^r'mi-nfr-bl), a. [< ME. de- 
icrmynable, < OF. determinable, F. determinable 
ss Sp. determinable, < LL. determinaUUa, that 
has an end, < L. determinare, limit, determine : 
see* determine.] 1. Capable of being deter- 
mined, fixed, or ascertained with certainty; 
able to be clearly defined or decided upon : as, 
a determinable quantity ; the meaning of Plato’s 
expression is not determinable. 

In saiiter Ipsalter] la sayd a verce ouerta 
That spekes a poynt determynaHe. 

Alliterative Poetnt (ed. Morris), t. 598. 

Tilt) point now before us is not wholly detenninoHe 
from tho liare grammatical uae of the worda 

South, Sermons, IV, vi. 


Social cliange is facile In proportion 

and tuuctloiui aro determinable by personal qualities. 

H. Spencer, Prin. ot Soclol., { 445. 


2. In law : (a) Subject to premature termina- 
tion : as, a lease determinable at the option of the 
lessor. (6) Liable to be terminated by a contin- 
gency yet uncertain or unknown : as, a deter- 
minable fee. Thus, a devise being made to but In case 
he should die without leaving issue, then to B, the sstats 
In A during his Hie Is a fee because It may be forever, but 
Is determinable by reason of the contingent limitation. 
8ee/ss2. 

determinablenOM (d|-t6r'mi-na-bl-neB), n. 
The quality of being determinable. [Rare.] 

detarminacy (df-tar'mi-n^si), n. {( determi- 
na(te) + -cy.] Determinateness. (^are.] 

The ear solves its problem with the greatest exactness, 
certainty, and determinacy. 

Uelmholtt, Pop. Scl. Led (trans.), p. SO. 

determinance (dS-Wr'mi-nans), n. [< OP. 
determinance, < ML. determinantia, an order, 
decree, ordinance, conclusion, < L, determi- 
nan{t-)a, ppr. of determinare, determine : see de- 
termine, determinant.] In old universities, the 
degree or grade of bachelor of arts. See ^ 
termination, 12. 

detenninant (de-tar'mi-nant), a. and n. [a: 
F. ddterminant =s Sp. Pg.‘ It. determinante, < 
L. determinan(t-)a, ppr. of determinare, deter- 
mine: see determine.] I, a. Serving to deter- 
mine; determinative. Coleridge. 

n. n. 1. That which determnes, fl^ces, de- 
fines, or establishes something. 

However variable the visible antecedents may be, the 
real determinants— the oo-operant factors— are In each 
case invariant. 

<i. a. Lewet, Frobs. ot Lite and Mind, 11. vl. 198, 
2. Id old universities, one who, having taken 
the lowest degree in arts, had been adimtted to 
act as chief respondent in the Lenten disputa- 
tions. Bee determination, 12. 

Two years later, lii due course of his academical studies, 
this Ouillelmus Lauder appears among the Determinante 
in that College (St. Leonora's, in St. Andrews Vniversltjrl ; 
which shows that ho had qualified himself for taking hta 
Maater's degree. 

Lauder, Dowtte of Eyngis (E. B. T. S.), Pr«f., vL 
8. In math,, the sum of all the products which 
can be formed of a square block of quantities, 
each product containing as a factor one num- 
ber from each row and one from each column 
of the block, and each product being affected 
by the plus or minus sign according as the ar- 
rangement of rows from which its factors are 



taken (tbeie faeton being arranged in the or- 
der of the oolunme from which they are taken) 
reqnires an even or an odd number of tranapo- 
sitions to reduce it to the arrangement in the 
square, a determinant U oonventionalty denoted bv 
writing the iquare block of quantltlee between two verti- 
cal Unea. For example, 


At— oB. 

I A, B, Cl 

I y I 

Aby — Afie +afiC-naJ)C + aBe--aBy. 

The different prodacta of which a determinant is the sum 
are calied ita tUnunU. The different quantities which 
are multiplied to form the elements are called the eon- 
«ti(uenf« of the determinant. The oblique line of places 
from the upper left-hand to the lower right-band comer 
is called the prineiptU diagowU. llte ooDjugate line of 
places is called the Heondary diagonal. The square root 
of the number of constltuenU is the ordinal number of the 
order or decree of the determinant— AdJugate detennl- 
nant, one each of whose elements Is the eofactor of the 
corresponding term of the determinant to which It Is ad- 
jugate.— Axlnniunetrlo datermlnant. Same as *ym- 
ttutru (UUrvunant. See below.— BUdar determinant. 
See Molar.— Bordered determinant, a detemilnant 
whose matrix Is formed from another by adding new rows 
and columns, especially where a single row and column 
are added, with a aero at their Intersection. — Oentroeym* 
metric determinant, one which U symmetric with re- 
spect to both diagonals.- Oharaoterlatlo determinant 
of s mstrlx, the determinant of a matrix formed from the 
given matrix by adding the same indeterminate quantity 
to each oonatituent of the principal diagonal.— Com- 
plementary determinant, a determinant related "" 
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nlte; clearly defined or definable; partleolar: 
as, a detemunate quantity of matter. 

A dettrminaU number of feet 

Drydon, Basay on Dnua. Foeay. 
He talka of power, for example, aa If the meaning of the 
word power were aa dsUmrinoU aa the meaning of the 
word circle. 

Macaulay, Utilitarian Theory of Oovemment 

2. Predetermined; settled; positive: as, ads- 
ierminate rule or order. 

Being delivered by the dettrminaU ooonsel and fore- 
knowledge of Qod. Acta IL S8. 

8t. Deoislve; conclusive. 

I' the progrees of this busineea, 

Ere a determinau raaolntlon, he 
(1 mean the bishop) did require a respite. 

SAaJt., Hen. VIII., 11. 4. 
4t. Determined upon; intended. 

My determinate voyage is mere extxn’n^Moy^ ^ 

6i. Fixed in purpose ; resolute ; determined. 

Like men disused in a long peace ; more determinate to 
do, than skilful how to da Sir P. Sidney. 

There are some curiosities to bold and determinate as 
to tell the very matter of her prayer. 

Jer. Taylor, Worka (ed. 1836), I. 20. 
Dstsrmlnats IdeiL an idea not vague, but distinguished 
from every other.— DstsmilnatO Individual, in logic, a 
particular individual, designated by name or otherwise, die- 
linguishod from others.— Dotonnlnato inflorosoonos. 
In but, same as centrifugal ir^loreteenee (which see, under 

cctUfVupaO.— Dotsnmnnte Judgment (Qr. uptoiiinv 

aftwMo), a proposition whose subject la s demonstrative 
pronoun : a term of Stoical logla— I>st«imlns,tS I>rob- 
Ism, in pcotn,. and anal^eie, a problem which admits of 


soiullon only, or at feast a certain and finite number 
or solutions: being thus opposed to an indeterminate 
problem, wliloh admits of an Infinite number of aolutions. 

CMtermlnately (de-Mr'mi-nfit-ii), adv. 1. With 
certainty ; precisely ; in a definite manner. 


iniary, by having for Its constituents all the cousti 
enta of the total determinant which belong to rows ano 
columns from neither of which any constituent of tlie par- 
tial determinant has been taken, tlie sign of the comple- 
mentary determinant being determined by taking its ma- 
trix as It stands in the lower right-hand corner of the ma- 
trix of the total determinant, when the matrix of the par- 
tial determinant has been brouglit to the upper left-hand 
comer, without altering the value of the total determi- 
nant— Oompoflto determinant, a sum of determinants 
whose matrices are obtained by successively omitting all 
the different combinations of n-^lumns from a rectan- 
gular blookof quantities having m-rowsand m- and n-ool- 
umns. The composite deterraTnant is usually denoted by 
writing its oblong matrix with two vertical lines ou each 
aide.— Oomponnd detmnnlnant. s detennluaiit whose 
oonsUtuenta are themselves determinants — OuUo de- to win Zolinane'i 
termlnant, a quantity formed on ttie analogy of a deter- 
minant proper from a cube of quantities as constituents. 

— Oyollodotormlnnut. Same as Mroufant.— Botonnl- 

nant of a Unaar tnuutformatlon or subatltnUon. . ^ , .... 

the determinant whose constituents are tlie coeflioients d6t6nilUlftt6116fi8 (de-t6r mi-nfit-nes), n. 1. 
of the equations ^transformation r^lariy arrayed.- The State of being determinate, certain, or pre- 
Fnnotlonal determinant, one In which all the constit- ■ ® t > f 

uents In each row are differential coelHclcnts of one quan- • 

Uty, while all the constituents in each column are differ- 
ential coefflolents with respect to one variable.- Oanche 
determinant. Same si sc«tc determinant. See below. — 

Minor determinant, or minor of a determinant, a 


We perceive the distance of visible objects more exactly 
and determinately with two eyes than one. 

Reid, Enquiry, vl. 1 22. 

2. Resolutely ; with fixed resolve. 


Before the Reformation, not only were early marriages 
determinatdy discouraged, but the opportunity tor them 
did not exist. Froude, Sketenes, p. ISO. 


and one column ; teemtd minor, a intuor formed liy 

Ing two rows and two columns, etc.— JV-dlmensional 
dotormlnant of the riS order, a function of rib constit- 
uents, analogous to an ordinary determinant— Ortbo- 
aymmetrlo determinant one nil the constituents ut 
wnlch, having the sum of tlie ordinal places of the row 
and column the same, are equal.— Partial determinant. 
Same as minor determinant.— Persymmetrlc determi- 
nant, one which is symmetrical with reference to both 
dlo^nals.— Redprooal determinant, a determinant 
each constituent of which Is tlie corresponding first minor 
of the determinant of which it is tlie reciprocal.— Skew 
determinant, one in which every constituent of the ih> 
row and Jdi uoluiiui is in every case the negative of the 
one ill the row and its column, except on the principal 
diagonal. Also called gauche determinant. — Skew syin- 
meirlO determinant, a skew determinant In which all 
the constituents of the principal diagonal vanish.— 8ym- 
metrle determinant, one hi wiiich the constituent in 
the fik row and column is in every case equal to that In 


On the whole, the variations In the object i 

good . . - have consisted in its acquisition of greater ful- 
ness and determinateneee. 

T. H. Green, Prolegomena to Ethics, | 267. 
2. The quality of being determined or of per- 
severing fixeduess of purpose ; determination. 


are all seros. IThe name determinant in a narrower sense 
was Introduced 1^ Gauss, and was first applied In the 
present sense by Cauchy. | 

detenoinantal (d&t6r'mi-nan-tal), a. [< de- 
terminant + -ah] In math., of or pertaining to 
determinants. 

The existence of a notation for the elements of a deter- 
minantal product and a knowledge of the properties of 
the elements facilitate very much the Investlgatloti of the 
laws of repeated determinantal multiplication. 

7. Muir, Bipartite Functions, Trans. Royal Soc. of Edin., 
[XXXn. 47a 

detensinatet (df-t^r'mi-nat), v. t, K L. de- 
terminatus, pp. of determinare, limit, fix, deter- 
mine: see determine.'] To bring to an end; 
terminate. 

The sly.slow hours shsll not determinate 
The dateleu limit of thy dear exile. 

Shak., Rich. II., 1. 8. 

determinate (d$-t6r'mi-n|t), a. [< ME, deter- 
minat = F. determine ss Pg. determinodo ss 
U. determinate, < L. detemmatua, pp. : see the 
Terb.] 1. Having defined limits i fixed; defl- 


determination (d^-t^r-mi-na'shon), n. [< ME. 
determynation =s OF. determinoiion, detehninoi- 
8on, F. determination ss Sp. determinacioh = Pg. 
determina^o = It. determinaeione, < L. determi- 
natio{n-), bound^, conclusion, end, < determi- 
nare, pp. determinatua, bound, determine: see 
determine.] 1. An ending: a putting an end 
to; termination: as, the determination of an 
estate. 

Tlie kynge, by thadvlae of his oouniell and consent of 
the parties, makethe a fynall ende and determynation. 

hnglieh Oilde (E. E. T. 8.), p. 806. 

And of the great appearance there was of a speedy de- 
termination of that war. liudlotv. Memoirs, I. 880. 

2. Delimitation ; the act of setting bounds to 
or of determining the limits of; specifically, 
assignment to the proper place in a classifica- 
tion or series. 

The particular determination ot the reward or punish- 
ment belongeth unto them to whom laws are made. 

Uooker, Ecolea. Tollly, 1. ( 10. 
8. A determining or deciding, as after consid- 
eration or examination; speoifloally, definite or 
authoritative iudieial settlement, as of a con- 
troversy or suit. 

It may be a question who ibsl baue tlie determination 
ot such controuenle oa may arise whether this or that 
action or apeoch be decent or Indecent. 

PuttenAam, Arte ot Eng. Poesle, p. 220. 

4. A decision arrived at or promulrated; an 
authoritative or fixial ruling; a determinate 
opinion or eonclnsion. 

HU [the Mufti’s] auUioritie U so esteemed that the Em- 
perour will neuer alter a determination made by him. 

Purekat, Pilgrimage, p. 812. 

I have thU hour received a despatch from our resident 
with the determination ot the republic on that point. 

~ Sterne, Tristram Shandy, Iv. 21. 


5. The mental sot of deold&ng or pegohring; ^e 
R-ring or settling of a mental purpose; the act 
of resolve. 

For in every volnntory determination there ore oartain- 
ly two Clemente : the oonsotoaineas of on mwgy or effort, 
and a distinct feeling of aatltfactlon tu rnoklngme effort. 

Maudeley, Body and Will, p. 87. 
t yon have a j 
»ly forming tl 
..jething. 

Mivart, Nature and Thought, p. 218. 

6. A state of mental decision or resolution with 
regard to something; determined purpose; fixed 
intention: as, determination to sneoeed in an 
enterprise ; his determimUon was inflexible. 

On the port of the people It (the moral sense] gives rise 
to what we call a jealousy of their liberties — a watchful 
determination to resUt anything like encroachment upon 
their rights. //. Spencer, Social Statics, p, 266. 

7. The quality of being determined; fixedness 
ot purpose; deeisiou of character; resolute- 
ness : as, a man of determination. 

violent Impulse is not the same ss a firm determination. 

J. H. Mevnnan, Parochial Sermons, 1. 177. 
8t. In old med., the turning or determining 
point ; the erisis. 

He carefully noted the detei-mination ot theae maladies. 

Swan, tr. of Sydenham. 
0. Tendency or direction, (a) Of the intellect or 
will toward some object or end by an antecedent mental 
state (idea or motive^ determination being In the mental 
what causation is in the physical world. 

Examination Is consulting a gplde. The detormination 
ot the will, upon inquiry, is followlug the direction of that 
guide. Locke, Human Understanding, II. xxi. 60. 

(6) Of the blood : abnormal afflux or flow: at, determina- 
tion of blood to the head. 

10. The solution of a problem, mathematical 
or other ; an ascertainment of any magnitude or 
the value of anv quantity; especially, a scien- 
tific evaluation based upon exact physical mea- 
surements: as, a determination of the len^ 
of the seconds-pendulum. — 11. In logic; (a) 
The process of adding characters to a notion, 
and thus rendering it more definite, whether 
this is done by limiting its scope or by an in- 
crease of information. 

This notion, in which ego and nou-ego are thought as 
mutually determining, is called by Fichte the category of 
reciprocal determinatmi (Wecbselbestimmiuig). 

Adermeon, Fl^te, p, 168. 

In the moat complete determination within our reach, 
the conception stlO does not sufflee to enable any one to 
say positively what the perfection of bis life would be. 

T. H. Green, Prolegomena to Ethics, 1 870. 

) The difierentiating character itself that is 

Ided in this process. 

The different determinatione ot a sulistaiice, which are 
nothing but particular modes In wliich it exlsta, are called 
accidents. Kara, tr. by Max MUiler. 

1 2. [ML. determinatio gumtionia, the answering 
a question, the posting of theses to be defend- 
ed.] In Oxford and other old universities : (a) 
A solemn disputation in which the respondent 
is a bachelor of arts, and which is preparatoi^ 
to graduation as master of arts, (o) A disqui- 
sition or other act substituted in recent times 
for the old disputation. The determinations were 
kept In Lent, and hence often called the Lent determina- 
time. Originally, In the University of Paris (the model 
of moet of the old universities of northern Europe, and 
especially ot Oxford and Cambridge), there was but one 
detoee, that of muster of arts, carrylngwlth it the right to 
lecture regularly in the university. The purpose of the 
determinstions was to enable the masters to Judge whether 
the candidate was fit to be presented to the chancellor as 
candidate for the mastership : and since there were no 
examinations, there was no other regular means of ascer- 
taining the caiidldaUi’s fitness. The baccalaureate was 


a. 


taming the caiidldaUi s fitness. The baccalaureate was 
at first called the delerminaTiee, and wai originally not a 
degree, nor conferred by the university, lint merely a per- 
nitaslon to determine or act as chief respondent in the 
Lent disputations, and was conferred by the “nation.” 
In consequence of this inseparable connection between 
the baccalaureate and the determinations, the latter are 
often considered as ooiiditlous of the former, although 
they follow in Ume. 

Bence — ISf. A dieouesion of a question ac- 
cording to the scholastic methoa, after the 
model of a disputation. 

Another diverti^ of Method, which Is likewise of great 
weight. Is the handling of knowledge by . . . Questions 
and their Determinatione, the latter nnd whereof, 11 It be 
Immoderately followed, is os prejudicial to the proceed- 
ing of learning oa It la to the proceeding of an army to go 

W — . 

», Advancemant of I«aming, 11- 


abstnisa points ot meMphystos, 

Hone op treatises being pnbiishM again) 
£ney4 


te.£nt.,Vm.411. 


etc. (see deeieion), firmness. 

d«t«rmiaative (df-tto'mi-nft-tiv), a. imd n. 

S . OF. determinatfr, F. ddterm^tifm 8p. Pg. It. 
termiHatii>o, < L. as if ^datarmimtMia, < da- 



termtmiilih PP' ^termimre, detemine: Me 
(jetemHu.) 1. 0 . 1. Having power to deter- 
mine, fix, or decide; tending or serving to shape 
or direct ; conclusive. 

The d$t*rtnimtivt power ot e ]u»t oiiiue. 

Abp. Sramhalt, AgaiiMt Hobbes. 

Inctdente . . . dstsmtinatiwolUieircourse. J, Taylor, 

2. Of use in ascertaining the species; serving 
to determine the precise kind of a thing: as, de~ 
terminaike tables in the natural sciences (that 
is, tables arranged for determining the specific 
character of minerals, plants, etc., and to assist 
in assigning them to their secies) ; determina- 
tive signs in hieroglyphics; determinative orna- 
ments or structures. 

If the term added to make up the complex tublectdoea 
nnt neceMarlly or oonitantly belong to it, then it U dtler- 
ind llmtu the luoject to apartloalar part of iU 
aa, Bvery ploua man ahalf 2^ 

Determinative Judgment, in loi/ie, a deanlUve judg- 
ment ; one in which aoinethlng la held as true : opposed 
to vrobUmatieat or itUenoffotive judgment. 

n. n. That which determines or indicates the 
character or quality of something else, specili- 


oally— (a) In hteroglyphiee, an Ideogr^lc sign annexed 
to a word expressed by a phonetic sign, for the purpose of 
deflning its slgnlflcatfon. Thus, the conventional figure 


hieroglyphics is determinative of 
he particular kind of tree being 
tie sign preceding it. 


of a tree in the __ , — 

the general idea tree, the 
expressed by the phonetic 


used as the generic determtnatire tor the proper names ot 
persons, for pronouns, and participles. 

leaac Taylor, The Alphabet, I. fiO. 
(t) In gram., a determinative or demonstrative word. 
determiZiato (da-ter-mfi-uh'tq), adv. [It., de- 
termined, pp. of determinate, < L. determinate, 
determine: see determinate, a,, and determine.] 
In mueic, with resolution or firmness. 
detenilllUttor(df-t$r'mi-uft-tqr),n. [ssOF.cfe- 
termineor, determinour, also aeterminateur = It. 
determinatore, < LL. determinator, < L, determi- 
nate, pp. determinatue, determine: see deter- 
mine.] One who determines or decides ; an ar- 
bitrator. [Rare.] 

Choose them an author out of all protestant divines, 
whom they would make umpire and deletminator between 
us and them. Bp. Morton, Episcopacy Asserted, p. 29. 

determine (df-ter'min), v . ; pret. and pp. de- 
termined, ppr. determining. [< ME. determinen, 
< OP. determiner, P. diterminer zs Pr. Sp. Pg. 
determinar = It. detetminare. < L. determinare, 
bound, limit, prescribe, fix, determine, < de- + 
terminate, bound, limit: see term, terminate, de- 
terminate.] I. irane. 1. To fix the bounds of ; 
mark off ; settle ; fix ; establish. 

[Ood] hath made of oue blood all nations of men for to 
dwell on all the face of the earth, and hatli deUrmined the 
times before appointed, and the bounds of their habita- 
tion. AcU xvll. 26. 

8. To limit in space or extent ; form the limits 
of; bound; shut in; as, yonder hill determines 
our view. 


3. To ascertain or state definitely; make out; 
find out ; settle ; decide upon, as after consid- 
eration or investigation: as. to determine the 
species of an animal or a plant ; to determine 
the height of a mountain, or the quantity of 
nitrogen in the atmosphere. 


employments 

pass in Qod’s presence. 

J, U. Ntwman, Parochial Sermons, t *. 
Here be facts, obaractery ; what they epell 
Determine, and thence pick what sense you may ! 

Brotming, Ring and Book, 1, 124. 

4. In logie, to explain or limit by adding dif- 
ferenoes. — 6. To bring to a oonolnsion; put an 
end to; end. 

Death dsfemsfnefA themanlfold Inoommoditiesand pain, 
fulness of this wretohedness ot this life. 

tSir T. More, Ute of Plcns, In Utopia, Int, p. Ixxx. 

Those . . . would fiourtsh but a short period of time, 
and be out ot vogue when that wu determined. 

OulUver’i Travels, Hi. 8. 

An set of the will whereby an estate at will Is deter- 
mined or put an end to. Blaeketone, Com., 11. 146. 

Specifically— 6. To find, as the solution of a 
problem ; end, as a dispute, by judicial or other 
final decision: as, the court determined the 
cauM. 

They still besiege him, being am 
To eome to blows, and let their i 
Who hath tha better cadse. , . . ^ . 

JFIeteher (amt enotket], False One, 1 1. 


1878 

Ullton’s subject . . . does not dstermiNe the fate of sin- 
gle persons or nations, but of a whole species. Addieon. 

In convocation, on the 8Ut, the question that the pope 
has no more iiower than any other bishop was determined. 

Stubbe, Medieval and Modern Hist., p. 286. 
7. To fix or settle definitely; make specifio or 
certain ; decide the state or character of. 


mie outer and living margin of the reef grows up to a 
height determined, by the constant breaking of the waves. 

Darwin, Coral Beefs, p. 170. 
We sU, each in bis measure, help to determine, even if 
quite unknowingly, what the spirit of Ute age shall be. 

B. A. Freeman, Anter. lects., p. 216. 

8. To come to a definite intention in respect 
of; resolve on; decide: as, he determined to re- 
main. 

Paul had determined to sail by Ephasoa. Acts xx. 16. 
The surest way not to fail la to determine to succeed. 

Sheridan. 

Murder was determined, dared and done. 

Browning, Ring and Book, I. 186. 

9. To give direction or tendency to ; decide the 
course of : as, impulse may determine a moving 
body to this or that point. 

In the tale of Meltbieushls ICfaaucer'el inimitable faculty 
of story-tailing oomei to his aid, and determinee his sen- 
tences to a little more varieW and piuturesquuuess. 

S. Lanier, The English Novel, p. 16. 
Let celestial aspects admonish and advertise, not con- 
clude and determine thy w«^ 

Sir T. Browne, Clirist. Mor., IIL 7. 
Uneasiness Is the great motive that works on the mind 
to put it upon action, which for shortneea’ sake we will 
call determining ot the wilL Loebe. 

10. To infiuence the choice of; cause to come 
to a conclusion or resolution: as, this cirenm- 
stance determined him to the study ot law. 

Clara Clairmont . . . took credit to herself for liaving 
determined Shelley to travel abroad. 

B. Dowden, Shelley, TI. 7. 
=Byn. 3. To limit— 6. To ascertain, find out.— 8. To de- 
cide conclude.— 10. To Induce, influence, lead. 

H. <nfraw«. If. To come to a decision or 
resolution ; settle definitively on some line of 
conduct. 

Bind 'em fast : when fury hath given way to reason, 

I will determine ot tbeir sulferings. 

Which shaU be horrtd. 

Flete^(and another). Sea Voyage, lil. 1. 
If you have laid my papers and books bv, I pray let this 
messenger have them; I nave determined upon them. 

Donne, Letters, xxlii. 

2, To come to a close; end; terminate. 

Rather deye I wolde and delermyne. 

Chaucer, 'fruilus, iii. 879. 

3. To come to a determinate end in time ; reach 
a fixed or definite limit; cease to exist or to be 
in force. 

Some estates may determine on future contingencies. 

Blaeketone. 


months after Uw decease ot the sovereign. 

Leeky, Eng. in 18th Cent., i. 

The tax [on sugar] wag not Imposed without consider- 
able opposition from the merchants, and, granted for eight 
years only, determined in 1608. 

S. Dowell, Taxes in England, IV, 23. 

determined (d§-t6r'mind), p. a. [Pp. of deter- 
mine. t».] 1. Limited; restricted; confined 

within bounds; circumscribed. 

His power is determined, he may terrify us, but not 
hurt. Burton, Auat. of Mel., p. 659. 

2. Definite; determinate; precisely marked. 

The person of a noun singular is determined or unde- 
termined. A. Hume, Ortnographte (E. B. T. B.), p. 28. 

Those many shadows lay In spots determined and un- 
moved. Wordeworth. 

3. Characterized by or showing determination 
or fixed purpose ; resolute ; as, a determined 
man ; a determined countenance ; a determined 
effort. — 4. Unfaltering; unfiinohing; imwav- 
ering. 

strictly speaking. It is only Sparta and Athens that can 
be regarded as (Mermtfied enemiss to the Persians. 

VonBanke, Univ. Hist, (trans.), p. 171. 
■>Syn. 8 and 4. Firm, inflexible, stanoh, steadfast 
determinedly (df-ter'mind-U), adv. In a deter- 
mined manner; determination; unwaver- 
ingly. 

He (the Highlander] Is oourteous, dutiful, defsrmftisdfy 
persevering, unflinobltig as a foe, unwearied as a friend. 

tieoL Sketches, 11. so. 
determiner (d^-ter'mi-nSr), n. l. One who de- 
cides or determines. 

No man or body of men in these times can be the Infal- 
lible judges or determAnere in matters of religion to any 
other mens oonsolenoes but tiilr own. Jfiftoa,(fivUPower, 


One might as well hope to dlsseot one’s own body and be 
merry in doing it as to take molecular physics ... to 
be your doraluant guide, yomr determiner ot motivea, In 
what is solely hnnisn, George Bliot, in Cross, III. xvU. 
2. A determinant bachelor in a university. 
See determinant, 2. 

determining (d^ter'mi-ning), n. [Verbal n. of 
determine, e.] In medieval univermties, the act 
of qualifying for a degree by keeping the act. 
See act. 5. 

determining (d^t6r'mi-ning), p. a. [Ppr. of 
determine, v.] Having the power of fixing; di-> 
rooting, regulating, or controlling: as, deter- 
mining influences or conditions. 

determinism (df-tto'ml-nizm), n. r< determine 
+ -«»».] 1. A term invented by Sir William 
Hamilton to denote the doctrine of the necessi- 
tarian philosophers, who hold that man’s actions 
are uniformly determined by motives acting up- 
on his character, and that be has not the power 
to choose to act m one way so long as he prefers 
on the whole to act in another way. Dtttrminim 
does not imply materialism, atheism, or a denial of moral 
responsll>llity ; while it Is in direct opposition to fatalism 
and to the doctrine of the froedom of the will 
If man la only a sample of the universal determiniem, 
yet forms purposes, contrives for tlieir accomplishment, 
and executes them, definite causality and prospective 
thought can work toMlher, and tlie field which is occupied 
by the oue ia not preoccupied against the other. 

J, Martineau, Materialism, p. 196. 
2. In general, the doctrine that whatever is or 
happens is entirely determined by antecedent 
causes; the doctrine that the science of phe- 
nomena consists in connecting them with the 
antecedent conditions of tbeir existence. 


.ietermiiiing conditions eventa capable of recognition 
through our senses or through consciousness take place. 

The AUantie, Bopt, 1878. 
determinlst (d^t^r'ml-nist), n. and a. [< de- 
termine + -Mf.j I. n. One who supports or 
favors determinism. 

He [man] knows how he himself, thouRb conscious of seif* 
disposal as well as of subiocUon of nature, presents to the 
determiuiet the aspect of a machine. 

J. Martineau, Materialism, p, 196. 

n. a. Relating to the doctrine of determin- 
ism. 

It seems to roe that the root of tlie Positivists' scorn for 
thuolosy is the determiniet doctrine which, in spite of all 
the evTiJence ot the ages, denies the possibility, and of 
course therefore the reality, of sin. 

Contemporary Bee,, LI. 492. 
determislstio (ds-t6r-mi-ni8'tik), a. [< deter- 
minist + -ic.] Pertaining to or imbued with 
the philosophy of determinism. 

The determinietio doctrine would stand on just m firm 
a foundation as it does if tliero were no physical science. 

Huxley, Fortnightly Rev., N. 8., XL. 801. 
deterration fde-te-ra'shon)^, n. [< L. as if *de- 
terratioin-). < *deterrare (> OF. deterrer. P. ddter- 
rcr, dig up), < de, from, + terra, eartn.] The 
uncovering of anything which is buried or cov- 
ered with earth; an unearthing. [Bare.] 


deterrence (d^-ter'ens), n. [< deterrent) + 
-ce.] The act of deten^ng, or that which de- 
ters; a hindrance; a deterrent. [Rare.] 
Whatever punishment any crime required tor deterrenee 
from its repetition. Nineteenth Century, XXL 111. 

deterrent (df-t6r'ent), a. and n. [< L. deter- 
reH(t-)8, ppr. of deierrere, deter ; see defer.] I, 
a. Having the power or tendency to deter; hin- 
dering tl^ugh fear; preventive. 

Tho deterrent effect of such penalties is in proportion 
to their certainty. Bmtham, Rationale ol Itonisluneut. 


J. A Seeley, Nat. Religion, p. 182. 

n. n. That which deters or tpnds to deter. 

Tio deterrent ia more eRective than a punishment which, 
it incurred, ... Is surs, speedy, and severe. 

Bmtham, Rationale of Punishment. 
But long credits have always been known to be danger- 
ous, and the danger has never proved an eRectual deter- 
rent. Contemporary Bee., L. 262. ' 

deterslon (df-tAr'shqn), n. [as F. ddteraion ss 
Sp. detersion &s Pg. detersffo, < L. as if *deter- 
sio{»-), < detergere, pp. detersus, wipe off: see 
deterge.] The act of cleansing, as a sore, 

I endeavoured deterrion: but the matter conld not be 
discharged. Wueman, Surgery. 

detersive (df-ter'siv), a. and n. (s: F. dSter^ 
as Sp. Pg. It. detersko, < L. as if ^deterakuM, < 
detersus, pp. of detergere : see deterge.] 1, a. 
Geansing; detergent. 



d«terslre 

The ashee ... are *0 acrimonlotu that they make a lye 
extrearoly deterrive. 

Phttar«h'$ Uoralt (trans.), ill. 819 (Ord MS.), 

n. n. A medicine which cleanses. 

PaintuI sordid ulcers, it nut timely relieved by deter- 
siiiM and lenients. Ifweman, Surgery, 

detenively (df-t^r'siv-ll), adv. In a detersive 
manner. 

deteraiweness (df-t^r'siv-nes), n. The quality 
of being detersive. 

detest (df-test')) t. [< F. diteeter ss 8 p. Pg. 
deteetar = It. deteetare, ’ L. deteatari, imprecate 
evil while calling the gods to witness, denounce, 
hate intensely, < (to- + teatari, testify, bear wit^ 
ness, < teatia, a witness : see teat^, teat\fy. Cf . 
atteai, conteat, proteat, obtest.'] To hold worthy 
of malediction; execrate; hate; dislike intense- 
ly: as, to deiest crimes or meanness. 

How shall I lose the sin, yet keep the sense, 

And love the olfender, yet deUat th' offeiiue? 

Popt, Elotsa to Abelard, 1. 192. 
But they d*tul Venice as a place e( residence, being 
naturally averse to living iu the midst of a people who 
shun them like a pestilence. HowtUt, Venetian Life, i. 
Abhor, DtUat, etc. (see Aafe) ; to execrate, view with 

diSabiUty (df.teB.tft-bil'l.ti), n. [= OF. de- 
teatabilite; as detestable + -iiy: see The 

state or quality of being detestable; detesta- 
bleness. 

Nevertheless it is plaiuibly urged that, as young ladles 
fMSdchen) are, to mankind, precisely the most dellglitful 
in tliose yean, so young gentlemen (Bilbchen) do tiien 
attain their maximum of diteatability. 

Carlyle, Sartor Resartus, p. 88. 

detesfcable (df-tes't^bl), a. [< OF. detestable, 
F. diteatabie = Up. detestable s= Pg. deteatavel 
ss It. deteatabile, < L. deteatahilis, execrable, 
abominable, < deteatari, execrate, abominate, 
detest : see detest.] To be detested ; hateful ; 
abominable ; execrable ; very odious. 

Thou hast defiled my sanctuary with all thy deteatable 
things. Exek. v. U. 

Bad affairs and extortions always overtake you in this 
daUatabU country, at tlie very time whan you are about to 
leave it Bruee, Source of the Nile, I. 46. 

mByjL Odiotu, execrable, abhorred, vile. See list luider 
abominahle. 

detdstableneflfl (d^-tos't^bl-nes), n. The qual- 
ity of being detestable ; extreme hatefulness. 

It is tlieir intrinsic hatefulness and dateatdbleneaa wlilrh 
originally Inflames us against them. 

Adam Smith, Moral SentimunU, 11. | 2. 
detestably (d^-tes'Wbli), adv. In a detestable 
manner; veryhate^y; abominably; execra- 
bly. 

A temper of mind rendering men so dateatahly bad, 
that the great enemy of mankind neither can nor desires 
to make them worse. Suuth. 

deteetant (dS-tes'tant), n. [< L. detestan(t-)s, 
ppr. of deteslari, detest ; see detest.] Same as 
deteater. [Kare.] 

You know not what to term them, unless dtitaianta of 
the Romish idoiatry. Bp. Hackat, Abp. Williams, 1. 121. 
detestatet (d^-tes'tat), v. t. [< L. deteatatua, 
pp. of deteatari : see deteat.] To detest. 

MThlche, as a niurtall enemy, the doctrine of the Otaospel 
dooetU deteatala & abhorre. J. Udall, On John, Prof. 

detestation (de-tes-ta'shon), n. [< F. diteata- 
tion 13 Pr. deteatatio =3 Sp’.‘ deteatatnon ss Pg. de- 
teatatfio ss It. deteatasione, < L. deteatatio(n-), < 
deteatari. up. deteatatua, detest : see detest.] Ex- 
treme dimike; hatred; abhorrence; loathing: 
with of. 

In how different a degree of deteatation numbers of 
wicked actions stand there, tlio’ ecpialiy bad and vicious 
in their own natures ! Sterne, Tristram Shandy, 11. 18. 
We are lieartily agreed in our deteatation qf civil wars. 

Burke. 

deteater (de-tes't^r), n. One who detests. 

To rob men, and make Oud the receiver, who is the da- 
taatar, and will he tlie punisher, of such crimes. 

Bp. Hopkitte, On the First Commandment 
dethrone (de-thrdn'); V. t . ; prot. and pp. de- 
throned, pjpr.' dethroning. [< ML. dethronare, < 
L. de- priv. + thronua, a soot, throne: see 
throne. Cf. diathrone.] 1. To remove or drive 
from a throne; depose ; divest of royal author- 
ity and dignity. 

The former class demanded a distinct recognition of the 
right of subjects to dethrone bad nriiioes. 

Macaulay, Hist. Eng., x. 
2. To divest of rule, or of supreme power or 
authority. 

The republicans, being dethroned by Cromwell, were 
the party whose resentment he had the greatest reason to 
apprehend. llume. Hist Eng., VI. 1x1. 

dethronement (d^thrdn'mgnt), n. [< ^throne 
+ -ment.] Bemoval from a' throne; deposition 
of a king, an emperor, or any supreme ruler. 
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The dathronamant of a lawful king was hold to be aa lit- 
tle of a crime aa the deposition of a wrongful usurper. 

Cetrta, Hist Eng. 

dethroner (de-thrd'n 6 r), n. One who dethrones. 

The hand of our dethronera . . . hath prevailed against 
and (to their power) blotted out the remembrance of the 
regal and sacerdotal throne. 

Amivay, The Tablet (ed. 1661), p. 176. 

dethronlsationt (df-thrd-ni-za'shqn),n. [< ML. 
as if *dethronuiatio(n-), < dethronieare, pp. de- 
thronieatua, equiv. to dethronare, dethrone : see 
dethrone. Cf. diathronise.] The act of dethron- 
ing. [Rare.] 

As for the (|ucene, wliou shee was (flod knows how farre 
guilty) advertised of her husband's dethroniaatUm, shee 
outwardly expressed . . . great extremity of passion. 

Spead, Edw. ft., 1^. xii. t 78. 

detinet (det'i-net), n. |X., he detains, 3d pen. 
sii^. pros. ind. act. of oeHnere, detain: see de- 
tain.] An old action of debt at common law 
(chiefly in the phrase action in the detinet), 
founded on the allegation that defendant kept 
back the money, whether it was money due as 
his own debt (debet and detinet, he owes and 
detains), or was merely withheld, as where he 
was executor of the debtor. Sometimes used 
similarly of replevin for a chattel, 
detinue (det'i-nu), n. [< OP. detinu, detenu, F. 
ddtenu, pp. of detenir, F. ditenir, detain, < L. 
detinere : see detain.] In low, an old form of 
action, now little used, broi^ht to recover pos- 
session of speoifle articles of personal property 
unlawfully detained. 

By Action of debt, action of detinue, bill, plaint, infer- 
tnation, or otherwise. UaUuyVa Voyagee, I. S71. 

detinyf (det'i-ni), ft. Detention; holding back 
what is due. 

But tills little detiny is great Iniquity. 

Rev. T. Adame, Works, 1. 14S. 
detonable (det' 6 -na-bl), o. [< deton(ate) + 
-able. ] Capable of detonating, or exploding on 
ignition. 

Those grades of dynamite are only rendered detonable 
liy the admixture of explosive salts ; and therefore the 
presence of these explosive salts does serve to perform a 
useful function. Eieeler, Mud. High Explosives, p. 68. 
dstonata (det'^nit), V. ; nret. and pp. deto- 
nated, ppr. detonating. [< L. detonatus, pp. of 
detonare (> F. ditoner ss8p, Pg. detonar), tnun- 
der, < intensive + tonare, tbimder : see thun- 
der.] I. trana. To cause to explode; specifi- 
cally, to cause to explode with great suddeu- 
necs and with a loud report. 

n. in trana. To explode with great sudden- 
ness and with a loud noise : as, mter detonates 
with sulphur. 

detonating (det'o-na-ting), p. a. Exploding ; 
igniting with a sudden report.— Detonatlngbulb, 

s small glass bulb cooled quickly as siwn ss made, ana 
thus subjected to une<iual strains of contraction. It will 
Itear considerable pressure, but the scratch of a sharp 
grain of sand dropped upon It will cause it to fly Into 
pieces. Alsu called Prtnee Rupert'e drop.—Vmmnt- 
Ing powders, or /ulminating powdera, certain chemical 
compounds wnicii, on being exposed to heat or suddenly 
struck, explode with a loud report, owing to the fact tliat 
one or more of the constituent parts suddenly assume the 
gaseous state. The chlorld and iodide of nitrogen are 
very powerful detonating substances. ITie compounds 
of ammonia with sliver and gold, and the fulminates of 
•liver and mercury, detonate by slight friction, or by the 
agency of heat, electricity, or sulphuric acid.— Dettmat- 
Ing tubs, a spMles of eudiometer, being a stout glass tube 
used in chemical analysis for detonating gaseous bodies. 
It is generally graduated Into centesimal parts, and per- 
forated by two opposed wires for the purpose of passing 
sn electric spark through the gases which are introduced 
into it, and are confined within it over mercury and water. 

detonation (det-^na'shon), n. [= F. ditonaHon 
ss Sp, dctonacion =s Pg. Setonagao, < L. as if *de- 
lonatiol^), < detonare, thunder: see detonate.] 
An explosion or sadden report made by heat- 
ing or striking certain oomhustible bodies, as 
fulminating gold ; explosion in mass. 

Detonation may be defined to be the instantaueous ex- 
ploalou of the whole mass of a body. 

Riaaler, Mod. High Explosives, p. 84. 

Demosthenes, in particular, exhibits consummate dex- 
terity in this art (of ordering words with reference to ef- 
fect). At his pleasure, he separates his lightning and his 
thunder by an interval that allows bis bearer half to forget 
the coming detonation. 

a. P. Mareh, Lects. on Eng. Lang., xvi. 
detonatiye (d,et'o-nft-tivL a. [< detonate + 
-it'd.] Capable of detonating; explosive. 

When the gunpowder is exploded bv nltro-glycerine. its 
explosion becomes tiistantaneous ; U becomes detOMdxve ; 
It occurs at a much higher temperature, produces a much 
larger volume of gas, and consequent^ develops a very 
much greater force than when exploded alone. 

Eiaeler, Mod. High Explosives, p. 66. 
detonator (det' 9 -na-tqr), n. [< detonate + -or.] 
That which detenates ; a detonating prepara- 
tion; a percussion-cap. 


detraottoa 

The man drew a pistol from nocler hit cloak, and flrsd 
full In Ids face. Had It happenad In these da^ of data, 
natora, Frank's chance had been small. 

KingaUy, Westward Ho, p. sa 
detoniaation (^det'^o-ni-zft'shgn), n. [< detoniae 
+ -ation.] The act of detonating, as certain 
combustible bodies. 

detonlze (det'^-nlz), v. ; pret. and pp. detoniged, 
ppr. detoniziny. [< L. deton-are, thunder (see 
detonate), + -ize.] I. trana. To cause to ignite 
with an explosion ; detonate. 

Nineteen parts in twenty of datonized nitre is deitroyed 
iu eighteen days. Arbuthnot, Effects of Air. 

H. intrana. To take Are with a sudden re- 
port; detonate. 

This precipitate . . . detonizea with a considerable noiee. 

JPoureroy. 

detorsiOHt. n. See detortion, 
detortt (de-t6rt' ).v.t. [< L. detortua, pp. of de- 
torquere (? F. ditorguer). turn aside, twist out 
of shape, < de, ayray, + torquere, twist: see 
tort. Cf. distort.] Same as distort. 

They . . . have detorted texts of Scripture. Drydan, 
detortiont (df-t6r'8hgn), n. [ss F. ditoraion, < 
It. as if "detortio(n-) or *detoraio(n-)^ < detor- 
quere, pp. detortua or detoraua, turn aside, twist 
out of shape : see detort.] S^e as diatortion. 
Also spelled detoraion. 

Cross those detoraiona. when it (the heart] downward tends. 
And when it to forbidden heights pretends. 

‘ Donna, Poems, p. 827. 
detour (de-t5r'), n. [< F. ditour, a turm bend, 
circuit, < ditoumer, ttim aside: see aetum.] 
A turning; a roundabout or circuitous way; 
deviation from the direct or shortest road or 
route. 

The path reached an Impassable gorge, which occasioned 
a detour of two or three hnura. 

B. Taylor, Lands of the Saracen, p. 162. 

Rhymes . . . sometimes, even in so abundant a language 
as the Italian, have driven the most straightforward of poets 
into an awkward ditour. Lowell, Study Windows, p. 829. 
detract (de-trakt'), V, [< P. ditracter ss Sp. de- 
tractar ss It. detrattare, < L. detraetare, also (with 
vowel-change) detreotare, depreciate, detract 
from, also decline, refuse, freiL of detrahere 
(> It. detrarre ss fe. detraer ss Pc. detrahir ss 
Pr. detraire ss OF. detraire, > ME. detrayen: 
see detray), pp. detractua, pull down, take away, 
disparage, detract from, < de, away, down, + 
fronere, draw : see tracts. ] I. trana, 1. To take 
away; withdraw; abate: now always with a 
quantitative term as direct object, followed by 
f'om: as, the defect detracts little from the in- 
trinsic value. 

Shall I . . . defroaf BO muoA^onv that prerogative. 

As to bo call'd but viceroy of the wholel 

Shak., 1 Hen. VI., v. 4. 

The multitude of partners does dalraet nothing frotn 
each man's private sliare. Boyle, 

2t. To depreciate the reputation or merit of; 
disparage; belittle; defame. 

To malign, traduce, or detraet the person or writings of 
Quintus Horatlus Flacous. B. Jonaon, Poetaster, v. 1. 

Should I detract his worth, 

'Twould antue want of merit in myself. 

Fleteher (and another). Love’s Cure, 1. 1. 
Deary, Depreciate, Detraet from, etc. See decry- 

n. intrana. To take away a part; benoe,8^- 
cifically, to take away reputation or merit : fol- 
lowed by /ro»». 

King Philip did not detract from the nation when he 
said he sent bis armado to fight with men, and not to com- 
bat with the winds. SW T. Browne, Rsllglo Medici, 1. 17. 

Such motives always detract from the perfect beauty 
even of good works. Sumner, Fame and Glory. 

“Virtue” and “utility” are ideas not only fundamen- 
tally distinct, but so far in natural opposition, that the ex- 
istence of utltity in an action may now and again detraet 
from its virtue. Mivart, Nature and Thought, p. 160. 

detra<!ter, n. See detractor. 
detra^ngly (d$-trak'ting-li), adv. In a de- 
tracting manner ; injuriously. 

Bather by a hidden and oblique way Insinuate his error 
to him than detractingly blase it. 

Bp. Senehaw, Dally Thoughts (ed. 1661), p. IS. 

detractioii (de-trak'shra), m. [< ME, detrac- 
tion, -Uoun, -etowt, < OF. detraction. F, ditrae- 
tion SB Pr. detraccio, detractio s= Sp. detracoion b 
P g. detraeqdo s It. detroMone, < L. detracdo(n-), 
a taking away, purging, LL. detraction, i de- 
tranere, pp. detractua, take away, detroot: sec 
detract.] If. A withdrawing; a taking away; 
removal. 

You shall enquire ot the lawful taking of partridgee. 
and pheasants, or fowl, the detraction ot the eggs of the 
said wild tow), Ao. 

Baton, Obarge at Session tor the Verge, p. U, 



omnMOoa 

a. The aet of disparaging or belittUog the rep- 
tttation or worth of a person, with the view to 
lessen or lower him in the estimation of others ; 
the act of dem^eiating the powers or perform- 
anoes of another, from envy or malice. 

SpeaUng well ot all Mankind Is the worst kind ot De- 

Wf/ch»rl«y, FUln Dealer, L L 

Let malice and the base detnetion ot contemporanr 
Jealonsy say what It will, greater originality of genius, 
more expansive variety ot talent, never was exhibited 
than in our country since the year 1708. 

D* quinety, Style, IIL 
sSyn. S. Depreciation, disparagement, slander, calumny, 
defamation, derogation. 

detractioiut (df-trak'shns), a. [< detracHon; 
cf. ambitious^ < ambition.} Gontuning detrac- 
tion; lessenmg reputation. Johnson. 

detractive (d^trak'tlv)^a. [< OP. dslroct^; 
as detract + -»w.] If. Having the quality or 
power of drawing or taking away. 

Finding that his patient hath any store of herbea in his 
garden, (the sorgeoa] stralghtwogr will apply a dcftocfitie 
plaster. JS. Knight, Tiysll of Truth <1680), fol. 28. 

2. Seeking or tending to lessen repute or esti- 
mation; depreoiative; defamatory. 

The Iniquity of an envious and detraetlve adversary. 

Sp. Morton, Discharge ot Imput, p. 276. 

Ill not give 

Such satisfaction to detractive tongues. 

That publish such font noise against a man 
I know for truly virtuous. 

Beau, and FI. (t). Faithful Friends, 1. 1. 

detraotiveness (df-trak'tiv-nes), «. The qual- 
ity of being detractive. Bailev, 1727. [Rare.] 

detractor (df-trak'tor), n. [< ME. detraatour, < 
L. detractor, < detrahere, pp. dctraetua, dispar- 
age : see detract.} One who detracts, or tues 
away or injures the good name of another ; one 
who attempts to disparage or belittle the worth 
or honor of another. Sometimes written Re- 
fractor. 

His (Milton'sl detraetore, however, though outvoted, 
lisve not been silenced. Macaulay, Milton. 

There was a chorus of praise from former detraetore. 

Literary Era, H. 162. 

-ayn. Slanderer, calumniator, defamer, vUlfler. 

detractory (d^trak'^rl), a. [< LL. detracto- 
riua, disparaging, < L. detractor, a detractor: 
see Refractor. J Depreciatory; oalumnious; dis- 
pi^raging. 

This is . . . defroefotv onto the tnteUeot and sense ot 
man. Sir T. Broume, Vulg. Err., 1. 6. 

The def nieforp lye takes from a great man the reputation 
that justly belongs to him. Arhuthnot. 

detraotress (d^-trak'tres), n. [< detractor + 
-ess. ] A female detractor ; a censorious woman. 
[Bare.] 

If any shall detract from a lady's oharsoter unless she 
be absent, tbe said dstroctrsss sbsll be forthwith ordered 
to the lowest place of the room. Addieon, 

detrain (ds-trftn'), v. [< Re- priv. + fra»».] 
I. trans. To remove from or cause to leave a 
railway train : said especially ot bodies of men : 
08^ detrain troops. [Of recent introduction.] 

IL intrans. To quit a railway train: as, tbe 
volunteers detrained quickly aud fell into line. 

The English are naing a new word. Soldiers going out 
of railwsy oars detrain. 

Weet Cheeter (Pa.) BepuNiean, V. 142. 

detrayti v- f- [ME. detraym, < OF. detraire, de- 
trere, draw away, detract: see detract.} To 
draw away; detract. 

But onere I passe, prayyng withe epyrlt gladde 
Of this labour that no wihtc me defray. 

Baimt Book (E. E. T. S.), p. 8. 

detreett (df-trekt'), v. [< L. detreotare, detrac- 
tore, refuse, decline, also take away, detract: 
SCO detract.} 1, trans. To refuse; decline. 

He [Moses] detreeted his going Into Egypt, upon pretence 
that he waa not eloquent 

Fo^erby, Atbaomastlx (ie22X p. IM. 

IL infraiM. To refuse. 

Do nbt detreet; you know th’ authority 
Is mine. B. Joneon, New Inn, 11. 6. 

detrectatlimt (de-trek-tft'thgn), ». [< L. dc- 
toeo(afto(n-), < detreetare, pp. detreetatus, re- 
fuse: gee Rsfreef.] The act of refusing; a de- 
olining, Cockeram. 

dfltriomt (det'ri-ment). It. [< OF. detriment, 
F, dttriment m Pg. It. detrimento, < L. dc- 
Mmmtum, loss, damage, lit. a rubbing off, < de- 
ter^, pp. detrihu, mb off, wear: see detrite.} 
1. Any kind of harm or injury, as loss, damage, 
hart, lujiutiee, deterioratton, diminution, hiin- 
dranee, etc., eonrfderedwlthspeoifio reference, 
•xpreaaed or implied, both to its subject and to 
Itgcntaia: m, the oatisa of leligioii suffers great 
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detriment from the faults of its professors; let 
the property suffer no detrimmf at your hands; 
the consuls must see that the repubUc receives 
no detriment; the detriment it has suffered is 
past remedy. 

Also, not to be passionate tor small detrimente or ot- 
fences, nor to be a revenger of them. 

Puttenhim, Arte ot Eng. Poeslo, p. 24S. 
Being from the feeling of her own grief brought 
By deep surmise of olMrs' dstrlment. 

. Shak., Lucreoe, 1. 1679. 

That barefoot Augusttnlan whose report 
O' the dying woman's words did detriinent 
Tb my best points. 

Brouming, Bing and Book, 11. 820. 
2. That which causes harm or Injury ; anything 
that is detrimental: as, his generosity is a 
great detriment to his prosperity. — 3. In Eng- 
land, a charge made upon barristers and stu- 
dents for repair of damages in the rooms they 
occupy; a onarge lor wear and tear of table- 
linen, etc. — 4. In aetrol., the sign opposite the 
house of any planet : as, Mars in Libra is in 
Iris detriment; the detriment of the sun is Aqua- 
rius, because it is opposite to Leo. It is a sign 
of weakness, distress, etc. — 6. In her. ; (a) Same 
as decrement, (b) The state ot being eclipsed 
— that is, represented as partially obscured: 
said of the sun or moon used as a bearing. 

.■Syn. 1. Diuulvantage, prejudice, hurt, evil. Sac injury 
and lent. 

detrlmentt (det'ri-ment), V. t. [< ML. deiri- 
mentari, cause loss, "< L. detrimmtum, harm, 
loss: see detriment, n.] To injure; do harm 
to; hurt. 

others might be deirimenttd thereby. FuOer. 

detrimental (det-ri-men'tal), a. and n. [< 
ML. ^detrimentalieX L. detrimentum, harm : see 
detriment.} I. a. Injurious ; hurtful ; causing 
harm or damage. 

Luxuries are ratlier serviceable than detrimental to an 
opulent people. Ooldemith, Voltaire. 

Political economy teaches that restrictions upon com- 
merce are detrimental. II. Spencer, Social Statics, p. 601. 
"Syn. Prejudicial, disadvantageous, mischievous, perni- 
cious. 

n. n. Sec the extract. [Slang.] 

Perhaps, Mr. Speaker, you don't happen to know what 
a detrimental Is. He is a person who pays great atten- 
tion to a young lady without any serious intentions, and 
thereby discourages the Intentions ot others. 

Auberon Herbert. 

detrlmantally (det-ri-men'tftl-i), adv. In a 
detrimental manner ; injuriously. 

That the Impoverishment of any country, diminishing 
both its producing and consuming powers, tells detru 
mentally on the people of countries trading with It, is a 
oomnionplace of political economy. 

H. Spencer, Data ot Ethics, | 81. 

detrimentalnesfl (det-ri-men'tal-nes), n. Tbe 

e of being detrimental. Bailey, 1727. 

<dfi-tri'tal),a. i< detritus + -al.} Con- 
sisting of fragments or partioles broken or worn 
away. 

The detrital matter which Is worn away from the land, 
and carried along by rivers, contains msterials ot even 
degree of coarseness. Huecley, Physiography, p. 182. 
Detrital rode, a rook made up ot the debris of other 
rocks— that Is, of material derived from rocks previously 
consolidated, then broken up by atmospheric or other 
agencies, and more or less worn by friction or by tbe 
action oi water. 

detrite (d$-Mt'), a. [< L. detritus, pp. of de- 
terere, rub down or away, < de, down, away, 
+ rub: see trite. Ct. detriment.} Worn 
away ; worn out. Clarke. 
demtM (df-tri'ted), a. K detrite + -cd*.] 1. 
Worn away ; reduced by detrition. 

A halfpenny detrited. H. and Q., 7th ser. , IV. IM. 

2. Disintegrated; of tbe nature of detritus. 

Long, symmetrical tables, two hundred feet long by 
eighty oroad, covered with large angular rooks and boul- 
ders, iind seemingly Impregnated throughout with detrited 
matter. Kane, Sec. Qrinn. Exp,, II. 167. 

detrttloil idf-trish'Qn), n. [=> F. ddtrition, < 
ML. ^triito(n-), < L. deterere, pp. detritus, rub 
off: see detrite, detritus.} A wearing off; the 
sot of wearing sway. 

The brush of time Is the gradual detrition of time. 

Steeveiu, Note on Bhakspera's 2 Hen. VI. 
detrltrui (df-tri'tus), n. [< L. detritus, a rub- 
bing sway, < deterere, up. detritus, rub away: 
see defrtto.] 1. In aem., loose, nnoompacted 
fragments of rock, either water-worn or angu- 
lar. The term Is esperially applicable to a material 
which would be a breccia If consultdated Into a rock. 
Bee oracsl, sand, and drift. 

9. More oomprehensively, any broken or com- 
minuted material worn away from a mass by 


diiiQni 

attrition ; any aggregate of loosened fragments 
ot particles. 

Here Ur. Schllemann encountered a great depth of soil, 
partly due to the accumulation of detntue from the rooky 
ground shove. C. 7. Kewton, Art and ArohnoL, p. 267. 

Such natural agents u wind and water, frost and Are, 
are ever at work In destroying the surfsce of the land aud 
transporting the resulting detritua. 

Athenaetm, No. 8067, p. 178. 

Words which have thus tor ages preserved their exset 
form in the mess ot detritus of which modern languages 
are composed. Farrar, Language, xv. 

de trop (d6 tro). [F., too much, too many : de, 
of; trop =: It. troppo, too much, < ML. troppus, 
tropue, a flock, troop: see trotq).} Literally, 
too much; hence, in the way; not wanted: ap- 
plied to a person whose presence is inoonve- 
nient : as, he saw he was de trop, and therefore 
retired. 

detruda (d^trBd'), v. t . ; pret. and pp. detruded, 
ppr. detruding, [sss It. detrudere, < L. detrudere, 
pp. detruaus, thrust down, < de, down, + ffu- 
dere, thrust. Cf, extrude, intrude, protrude.} 
To thrust down or out; push down with force; 
force into, or as if into, a lower place or sphere. 

Such as are detruded down to hell. 

Either, for shame, they still themselves retire. 

Or, tied In chMns, they In close prison dwelL 

Sir J. Daviee, ImmortaL of Soul. 

Those philosophers who allow of transmigration . . . 
are of opinion that the souls ot men may, for their mis- 
carriages, be detruded Into the bodies of oessta. 

Loeke, Human Understanding, it 87. 

It [envy] . . . leads him into the very condition of devils, 
to be detruded [from] Heaven for his meeriy pride and 
malice. Feltham, B^lvea, It. 66. 

detronoate (df-tmng'k&t), v. t. ; pret. and pp. 
detruncated, ppr. detruncating. [< L. detrm- 
catus, pp. of detruncare, lop off, < de, off, + 
truncare, lop, shorten by cutting oft, < truncus, 
cut shori: see trunk, truncate.} To reduce or 
shorten by lopping or cutting off a part, 
detnmcauoix (de-tning-kft'shqn), n. [< L. de- 
truuca(io(n^. < detruncare, lop off: see detrun- 
cate.} 1. The act of reducing or shortening; 
the cutting or lopping off of a part. 

It may sometbnea happen, by hasty detrutieation, that 
the general tendency of the sentence may be changed. 

Johnson, DIcL, Tref. 

2. In obetet., separation of the trunk from tbe 
bead of the letus. Dungliaon. 

detnuion (d$-trd'zhqu), n. [< LL. detrueio(r^), 
< L. detrudere, pp. detruaus : see detrude.} The 
act of thrusting or driving down or away. 

From this detrusion of the waters towards the side, the 
parts towards the pole must be much increased. 

Keill, Burnet's Theory of the Earth. 
Force of detmslon, in meeh., the strain to which a body, 
as a beam, is subjected when it Is compressed In a direc- 
tion perpendicular to the length of the fibers, the points 
of support being very near to and on opposite sides of the 
place at which the force ia applied. 

detniBOr (d^triJ'sor), n. ; pi. detrusorea (d§-trij- 
sd'rez). [NL., < L. detrude, pp. detruaus. ex- 
pel : see detrude.} In anat,, a muscle that ejects 
or expels. 

dettet, f>. A Middle English and early modem 
English form of debt. 

det^SBCencet (dS-t^-mes'ens), n. [s F. dd- 
tumescence, < L. detumesoen(t-)a, ppr. ot detu- 
mescere, cease swelling, settle down, < de, down, 
+ tumeacere, inceptive of tumere, swell: see 
tumid.} Diminution of swelling: opposed to 
intumescence. 

The wider the circulating wave grows, still hath it the 
more subsidence and detumeseence. 

Cudworth, Intellectual System, p. 681. 

defcnr (dfi't^r), n. [L., let it be given, 8d pers. 
sing. pres. subj. pass, of dare, Sve; so called 
from the first word of the Latin Inscription ac- 
companying the gift: see datel.} A prize of 
books £pven annually to a certain number ot 
meritorious students at Harvard College. 

At one o'clock all those who were fortunate enough to 
obtain dsturs went to the President [of Harvard College] 
to receive them. Josiah Quincy, Figures ot the Past, p. 60. 

detnrbt (df-t6rb'), v, t. [< L. deturbare, ^ve, 
thrust, or oast down, < de, down, + turbare, 
throw into disorder, < turba, disorder, a crowd, 
troop : see turbid. Ct. disturb.} To throw into 
confusion ; throw down with violence. 

As soon may the walls of heaven be ecaled and thy throne 
dsturbed as he can be foiled that is defenced with thy 
power. Bp. Hall, Invisible Worid. 

detnnit (ds-t6m'), v. t. [< P. ddtoumer, < OP. 
destoumer, destomer, turn away, < des-, aw^, 
+ toumer, tom. Cf. detour and distum.] To 
tom away or aside ; divert. 

His majestleipwntit his express license , . . toalterand 
detume s lltill the said way, to the malr commodUras A 
better travelling for the lieges. 

Aete Jas. VI., 1607 (ed. 1816X p. 88B. 



TIm Mber Mpect and leverlty oi bare precepU detum 
many from lendlug a pleaaed ear to the wholesome dou- 
trine. Sir K. Digby, Mature of Mao's Soul, ill. 

dstorpatet (d$-t^r'p&t), v. U) pret. andpp. 
Urpat^ ppr. deturpaiing. L. deturpaiua, 
pp. of detunare. disfigure, < de- intensive + 
wrpare. defile, < turpis, foul: see turpitude.‘\ 
To defile. 


itii ^ a dmietd unidesaant thing tt the takes it into ©nd statement of the law : the name given to 
her he^ to let out when thMe fellows are h^. the fifth book of tbo Pentateueh, OO^Sting 

denoedly, denaedly (dfi'sed-li), adv. De'vil- ^ * 1 . — .jtA 


ishly; oonfoundedly. 
deiut, n. See deuce', 
detue, detised. etc. 1 
oiaereatur 


chiefly of three addresses purporting to have 
been made by Moses to Israel shortly before 

his death. The Mosaio origin of the book Is disputed 
']y many modern oritlos, ss Is also the date of ooropottUon, 
«^hlch some regard aa aubaequent to laalah. Abbreviated 

■ [NL.: 


detnrpationf ^e-tOr-p&'shgn), n. [< ddturpate : 
see >af<on.] The act of defiling or corrupting; 
a corruption. 

The books of the fathers have passed through the cor- 
teoUons, and dtturpationt, and mistakes of transcribers. 

Jer. Taylor, Duotor Dubitantium, Iv. 100 . 

dence^ (dfis), n. [Also formerly deuse, dune, 
early mod. E. also detpce, dewse, < ME. dewes, 
deus, < OF. Deust later JMeur/ i. e., QodI (used, 
like mod. F. mon JHeut G. mein Oottt as an 
^aonlatlon of sudden emotion or surorise), < L. 
deus, voo. of deus, God: see deity. The common 
derivation from the Celtic (Bret, “due, tens, a 
phantom, specter, goblin” ; ML, “ dusiue, dssmo 
apnd Gallos”) is wHhontsaflfioient support. Gf. 
LG. dtie, duus, G. daus, taus, used like the E. 
word: LG. deduusi Q.derdaust the deuce I G. 
was der daus! what the deuce I doss dioh der 
dams! deuce take you! Cf. Fries, due, a goblin 
(Outzen) ; D. droes, a giant, LG. droos, a lubber, 
Holstein druus^ a giant, used like ads; D. de 
droes f LG. de droost the deuce! LG. dat di de 
droos slaat Holstein dat tidedruuss hale! deuce 
take you! The particular use of the D., LG., and 
G. words maybe due to association with the 
OF. word, but they are appar. in origin assimi- 
lated and transposed form^ respectively, of 
the word represented by OHG. durs, duris, thu- 
ris, turs, MuG. durse, duree, diirsch, also turse, 
tSrse, turaeh, a giant, demon, =r loel. thurs 
(pron. thfis), a pant, goblin, dull fellow, a 
Norw. tuss, dial, tusse, tust, a goblin, kobold, 
elf, gnome (tusse/olk, elves), also a dull fellow, 
ssDan. tosse, a booby, fool, = AS. thyrs, a giant 
(whence prob. E. thrush^ in hob-thrush, a. v., 
a hobgoblin). The giants or goblins of Teu- 
tonic mythology, like the gods of classical my- 
thology, became identiflea in popular thought 
with the devils or demons of medieval Chris- 
tianity. Like other words used in colloquial im- 
precation, deuce has lost definite meaning, and 
iuM been subjeoted (in LG., G., and Scand.) 
to more or less wilful variation of form and to 
gome mixture with other words. Cf. LG. de 
duksl equiv. to E. the dickens! LG. diiker, deu- 
1cer,^ker, the deuce.] The devil ; used, with or 
without the definite article, chiefly iu exclama- 
tory or interjectional phrases, expressing sur- 
prise, impatience, or emphasis : as, deuce take 
you! go to the deuce! the deuce you did I 
Owe I dewetl all goes downe! York Play*, p. 4, 

1 wish you could tell what a Due* your Head alls. 

Prior, Down-Hall, at. 40. 

It was the prettiest prologue as he wrote it; 

Well! (he dtuee take me u I ha'ii't forgot it. 

<7on^rew. 

To play the dehoa, to do mischief or damage ; annoy or 
Iniure a peraon or thing : often followed by with. 

Three of them left the door open, and the other two 


See deueei, etc. 

DeuB miaereatur (d«'us mlz'^rf-a'ttr). [L., 

God be merciful: Deus, God; miaereatur, 3d -.avia fAa/*.. -a rw 

called from its first words in the LatSi version, 

It is used In the Anglican Church as a canticle alternate ^opitthiqw, as d^ierqpathy + 4c.] Pertain- 
to the Mune dimittu after the eeoond leaaon at Evening mg to deuteropathy. 

Fnwer, except on f»- •» * *> *•- -■ — ^ f 

It then occurs as oti 
In the American Pi 

In this place till the ATunedirngtawaa restore? In 1886, -- -- — , « “A ^ .t . - 

and has, in turn, the Btntdie, anfrna mta, aa ita alternate, ondary affection, the result of another and an- 
Deut. An abbreviation of Deuteronomy. teoedent affection, as retinitis from nephritis. 

dentenoepliAlic (dfi-ten-se-farik or -eef '^llk), deutermoopy (dfi-te-ros'k^pi), ». [s F. deu- 
a. [< deutencepliolon + -ic.] Same as aience- Uroacopie, < Or. SeUrepoc, second, + -aianrta, < 
phalie. oKoneiv, view.] 1. Second sight. [Bare.] 

' itancephaloa (du-ten-sef Vlon), n. [NL.,< rfeitb 
. (5rirr(e/x)c), second, +jyxf^oW,bndn.] ^ — 
diencephaUm, 

deilteriont(du-tfi'ri-on),». [NL., < Gr. i!n>rf/ 
or pi. ievrifua, the i “ ' ‘ ' 

< dtirepot, second.] 
secunaines. 

lentfiTO*. ^ 0*^- the words, they are fain to omit their conaequenora, co^ 

po(, second, < dho, S= E. two. + oompar. suffix herencea, figures, or tropologies. Sfrr.Hrowme.Vulg.Err, 


^ '>>y entfclpatlon the horrors of the Highland eeets. 

Gr. <5rtrr(e/Mf ), second, + tyici^akot, brain.] Same whom their gift of dmUtroteopy compels to vritneee things 
as diencephalon, unmeet for mortal eyes. 8eou. 

I'ri-M), ». pHj., < Gr. Stvripuiv, 2 . The second view, or that which is seen upon 
le afterbirth, nent. of owfowf, » second view ; the meaningbeyond the literal 
i.] In anaf., the afterbirth or sense ; second intentiom [Bare.] 


meaning * seoond.’ 

deateroeailOllicai(du'te-r5-ka-non'i-k^),a. [< 
t)oaka!\h^ liooks of the Bible ae reoaived^w^Hm^ otherwise than as an archtsostoi^. 


rostomata (du'tg-rj-sto'mft-tl). „ 
Seirrepoc, second, -► 076 / 10 , mouth.] 


Tnd'irtiirNew T«SSS;^ntth5m"tooTO MM wonns, such M most 

See antitegomena and Apaerypka. annelids, tile Polygoa, and 8ag%tta. which are 

deilterogamlBt(du-t$-r<^'a>miBt),n. [ideuter- deutorostomatous : opposed to ArcAcrosfomafa. 
ogamy -F •isf.] One who marries a second time. denteroBtomatons (du' te-r$-itom ' f^-tus), a. 

He had published for me against the deutwopamMs of I< NL. deuterostomatus, < deuierostema, q. v.] 
the age. Ooldtmith, Vicar, xvili. Having a deuterostoma : characterized by a 

deaterogamy (dli-tg-rog'a-mi), w. [sa F.deu- secondary instead of a primary blastopore: op- 
UrogarMe, < Gr. ievrtpaya/ua, a secona marriage, po*6d to archaostomatous. 

<dmcpof, second, marriage.] A second In certain . . . deuurottomatou* Metaaoa, the meeo- 
marriage after the death of the first husband blast becomes exMvated,a»d a •• pertviswral cavity” and 
or wife, or the custom of contracting such mar- “tfi^Xyc. Brit. II. 61 

"^^tehold bejow you^. . . Dr. the rnono^- drirre- 


. You here e< 


. divine who Im 


... , pot, second, + zoim, q. v.j A secondary zofiid; 

. . . fought against the d«ut*rogamyot the age. a zofiid produced by gemmation from a zofiid t 

Qoidmith, Vicar, xlv. © proglottis, 

denterogenic (dfl'tg-rp-jen'ik), a. [< Gr. iebrt- denthy^ogwet, dentoliydrogiiret (dfit-, dfi'- 
pof, second, + yivot, race (see genua), + -ie.) tfi-hl-drog'p-ret), n. K Qr. deirr^epot), second. 
Of secondary origin: specifically applied in + ftydrop(c»l + -urc#.] in cfccw., an old term for 
geolo^ to those rocks which have been de- a compound of two equivalents of hydrogen 
rived CTom the protogenic rooks by mechanical with one of some other element, 
action. deU'bo-. [Abbr. of deutero-, < Qr. defrepof, aeo- 

denteromesal (du'tg-riS-mS'sal), o. [< Gr. dri<- ond; see deutero-.J In cnem., a prefix which 
repot, second, + /daot, middle, + -ol.] Literal- denotes strictly the second term in an order or 
ly, second and median: applied in entomology, a series, often used aa equivalent to M- or di- with 
by Kirby and other early entomologists, to a reference to the constitution of compounds, distlnguish- 
series of cells bi the wings of hymenopterous i"E tbem from mon^orpro^ compounds, 
insects, call^ the first ana third discoidal and o*ntohy«Ogweti «. deuthydroguret. 

- - . dentooiala (du-t^-r-”''”' -* ^ - 


dfiuce^ (dfih), tt. [Early mod. E. also dewce, deus; 
m MLG. dua as OHG. dUs, G. daus ss Sw. Dsn. 
dus, deuce in cards, < OF. deus, dous, F. deux, < 
L. duos, aoo. of dtto =s E. Uoo, q. v.] 1. In cards 
and other raraes, two; a card or die with two 
spots. — 8. In lawn-tennis, a stage of the game in 
which both players or sides have scored 40, and 
one must score 2, or, if the other has vantage, 
8 points in snocession in order to win the mme. 
deoce-ltce (dfis'&e), n. Two and one; a throw 
of two dice, one of which turns up one and the 
other two. 

IfotA. Then, I am sure, you know how much the gross 
sum of Amounts to. 

Arm. It doth amount to one more than twa 

MUh. Which the base vulgar call three. 

SKak., Ii. L L., I. 2. 
denoed (dfi'sed), a. [Sometimes written deuaed, 
and, for ooUoq. effect, doosed, doosid; < deuce^ 
‘4- -e^i. The word combines in a mitigated form 
the ideas of deptUtk and damned.] Dc^sh; ex- 
cessive; oonfonnded: as, it is a deueed shame: 
often used adverbially. [Slang.] 

Everything U eo dtuesd changed. 

DUratii, Conlngsby, vtli A 


flwt apical cells by most modem hymenopter- 

iats •> r mL.,<Gr. <Je{iT(epoc), second, next, + L. 

Douteronomio (dfi'te-rd-nom'ik), o. [< Deuter- cheek-bone, JawX mandere, obew, masti- 
onomy + -ic.] Of or pertaining to the book of • “f® mandible.^ The second pair of jaws, 
Deuteronomy: as, the^teronemte code. mouth-appendages, of the Myr^poM, form- 

Denteronomical (da'ts-rp-nom'i-kal), a. Same so-ca^d labium or under Up of Savigny 

as Deuteronomic. later authors, in the chtlognaths they have a su- 

ThU U the «,cond code, and I. caUed the DmOercnoml- «•.* ; but 

eaX Ck>de, becaoae it make# up the bulk of the book of 
Deuteronomy. Mivart, Mineteenth Century, XAII. 80. 

Denteronomlgt (du-te-ron'^mist), n. [< Deu- "‘tb*- , ^ 

teronomy + -isf.] 1 . The ^ter or one of the dentomalal (dfi-^^mfi'lal), a. [< deutomala + 
writers of the book ot Deuteronomy, Same ry a . 1 _i. 

It appears certain that the decalogue as It lay before (dfl-^mS Iftr), o. [< e^tomala + 

. ... any allusion to the ore- *<»»•*•] Of or pertaining to the deutomala of a 

Ihieye. Brit., XXL 126. myriapod. 


e corresponding pair ot appendages in Chilopoda are 
.. .t only unlike the labium ot H*»apoda, but entirely 
different in structure from the homologous parts in cbllog- 


the DruUrvnomUt did m 


8. One of the school of criticism which regards deutomerlte (dfi-tom e-rft), n. [< (^. 6^ 
Deuteronomy as a product oi an era of Jewish wpond, + pip<K, » part,^ + to 

Mstory long subsequent to the days of Moses. 


BrntwonoiniEtie (du-t^^ron-^mis'tik), ^ 


godi., the larger posterior one of 'toe two oeUs 

_ _ _ of a dicystiaan or septategregarine,as ^s^- 

’D^teronomiat 4-~-^.] t>f or pertetini^ to t&e guished from toe smaUer anterior one called 
writer or ■waters of toe book of Deuteronomy, proton^te. 

The word is used in that school of critioism which regatds dfiatOplMm (dtl't^Blazm), «. [< Gr. Mrritpot), 
DeuteronomyMai^uot^aneraot Jewlshhtetorylong geoond, + trAdmm, anytotog formed, < itA&otiv, 
su^fluentfo tee days form, mold.] to ifm^^seeontolCT, nutritive 

Thepro«*.of*'i«ophetk«“or‘‘B«(tew^ or tood-yolks a term applied by the 

rJLa /Aa 4 . ta rv** younger Van Beneden to that portion ot toe 

^teronOlIW (dfi-t^roa (^mi), n. [m F.deu- yolk ot an egg <» ovum which tomishes food 
tdronome = Sp. Pg. It. deuteronomio, < LL. deu- fog the nourishment of toe embryo, but does 
Mo<md law, not enter directly Into its fonnaWor genffi- 
thefl^btmkof toePo^tench, < nation. The great balk ot the yolk of nuroblastio^ 

second, -t- rd/wf, law.] The second law, or see- m birds' 4«8t,e^to of ttoanfrffiira&utoiilasM or to«£ 



In teet, th« content* of every egs eonsiet of two pert* — 
(1) of n viieani allmmlnoa* protol^aMii ; and (S) of a fatty 
grannlar matter, the OmUo^Mm or food yolk. The lint 
b derived from the protoiuaem of the original germinal 
eeU, while thejydlk la only eecondarUy devmived with the 
gradual growth of the fint ; and not unfrequently it i* de- 
rived from the aeoretion of apeeial glanda. 

Claua, Zoillogy(tnna.), L ill, 
dentoplMmlo (da-t$>plaz'niik), a. [< deuto- 
nlam + -ic-} Of or pertaining to deutoplana ; 
having the eharaoter or qnali^ of dentoplasm ; 
oonsiating of dentoplasm, Abo dmtoptdaHc. 

In the young untertUlaed ova a email protoplaamio and 
larger UeuUgfUumie portion are readily dbtlhgubhed. 

Jour, Boy. JKoro*. Boo., 2d aer., VI. 224. 

deutoplasmigenoTU (dd'tf-plaz-mij'e-nus), a. 
r^., < deutoplasm + (4Wdn<n(«, q. v.] Pr^ 
duoing dentoplasm, as a deutoplasno ovum, or 
an anuoal whose ova are mer^lastio. SmUh- 
sonian Seport, 1881, p. 425. 
dentoplaitio (dd-t^las'tik), o. r< Or. de(>- 
T^epon, seoond, + irXaardf, verbal adj. of jr^o- 
oetv, form, + 4o: see pbuMe.] Same as deuto- 
plasmic. 
draton^nhe 
rispo^, seooi , 

Haeckel’s name ^ 

is usnally called the dimoephaUm or thalamm- 
eephalon ; a part of the brain consisting chiefly 
of the optic thalami. 

dentOBColttC (dti-td-skd'leks), n.: pi. deutoeeo- 
lioee (-li-sSz). [NL., < Or. (Jrtr(epof), second, + 
oK^^St worm.] A secondary scolex or daugh- 
ter-C}^t developed within or ^m a scolex or 
c^tio worm; a bladder-worm inclosed in an- 
other, as, in an eohinoeoocus, the ^datid of 
Tmia eminoeoeeue. See cut under Tasnia. 
dentotergite (dfl-t$-t6r'jlt), a. r< Gr. 6e{/r{epot), 
second, + L. tergum, back, + In enUm., 

the second dorsal segment of the abdomen, 
dflutowa, n. Plural of deutovum. 
dentOTertebra (dfl-t^v4r'tf-br|), n. ; pi. deuto- 
vertebra (-br€). [NL., < Gr. ietrr(tpoc), seoond, 

+ L. vertebra, vertebra.] In Carusos nomencla- 
ture (1828), one of the segments of the verte- 
bral column exclusive of nbs and limbs | a ver- 
tebra in an ordinary sense. 

He [Carat] makea what he oalla proto-, deufo-, and trlto- 
twrletew; the ftrat Wba) enveloping the body and Ita vla- 
oera in relation with vegetative life ; the tecoiid (verte- 
— ^teotlng the nervoua ayatem ; and the third (limitt) 

S the oaaeoua framework which auatains ttie miu- 
locomotlve organa. 

S. Knt^nd, Jr., Amer. Cyc., XIII. 424. 

dentorertebral (dfl-t^-vAr'tf-br^l), o. [< deuto- 
vertebra + -oi.] Having the character or qual- 
ity of a deutovertebra; vertebral in an ordinary 
sense. 

dantoyam (da-td'vum), pi. deutova (-vfl). 
(NL., < w. «Jeirr(e/jof), second, + L. orwm, egg.] 
Same as meUmm. 

dentoxid (dfl-tok'sid), «i. [< Gr. <irta-(e/iof), 
second, + oxid,} In chem., a term formerly 
employed to denote the second stage of oxida- 
tion, or a compound containing two atoms of 
oxy^n to one or more of a me^: as, the deu- 
toxid of copper: the deutoxid of mercury, etc. 

Alsodeufoxide, Mr ^ 

binosoyde, dioxid. 
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deeo, ^ty.1 In Persian myth,, an evil spirit; 
a ministering demon of Ahriman. Sometimes 
written deev (Pers. dni). See deva. 

Among the Fenlaiia the Indian terminology b trana- 
poMd, the great Atura representing the good creating 
principle, and the dtv$ being the evil apirlta. 

Amor, Cye., V. TOS. 

dava (da'v&), n. [Skt. (Hind., etc.), divine, 
a divinity, a god: see deify.] 1. In Mindu 
myth., a god or divinity; one of an order of 
good spirits, opposed to the asuras, or wicked 
spirits. 

The Devao knew the aigni, and aaid, 

Buddha wUI go again to help the World. 

B. Arnold, Light of Asia, i. 18. 
S. [cap.] [NL.] In eooL, a genus of lepidot)- 
terous insects. Walker, 1857. 
dayalgate (df-val'^t), a. [< NL. ^deva^atue, 
< L. de, away, + valgue, bow-legged.] mving 
bowed legs ; bandy-legged. Thomas, Med. Diet, 
davall (de-vtU' ), V. fScy also written devoid ; 
appar. < OF. dialler, < ML. devallare, descend, 
send down, demit (cf. devaUie, down-hill), < L. 
de, down, + vallia, valley. Cf. avale. The sense 
in E. is appar. due in part to de/ail, default, 1 
Tointenmt; cease. Jamieson. 
davall (de-v&l'^ n. [So., also written devoid; 
from the verb.] Stop: cessation; Intermis- 
sion: as, it rained ton days without devall. 
Dava-nagari (d&.v^-na'ga-ri), n. [Skt., lit. 
Nagari of the gods, < deva, a god, + nagari, 
one of the alphabets of India, that In which 
the Sanskrit is usually written: see Xagari.} 
The Sanskrit alphabet : same as Nagari. 


Thete 


n Dtvanagari, which would mean the divine oi 


inoxtd. Unoxide, and deutoxyde. 


Ide*, parades, etc.; In which two, three, four, 

atom* of oxygen are united with one atom of metal or 
other element H. Sponeor, Univerwl Progreaa, p. 40. 

Davtlia (doit' si -^), n. [NL., named after 
JOeute, a botanist of Amsterdam.] A saxifra- 
gaeeous genus of handsome flowering shrubs 
of China and Japan, frequent in ouluvation, 
bearing numerous ptaucles of white flowers. 
There are six or aeven weetea, the common cultivated 
one* being J>, emuta andf the smaller species J>. graeUU, 
of which (hare are aeveral varieties. 

deoz-tamps (da'tofl'), n. [F. : deux, two ; temps, 
< L. tempue, timet see deuoe '^ and temporal.'] A 
rapid form of the waits, containing mx steps to 
every two of the troig-temps or regular waits. 


A girl who could ... alt iu (ha taddle for a twenty-mile 
ride and danoa tiie daue-temjM half the nl^t afterward. 

^anwr’a M^., LXXVI. 012. 


A kind of apple. 

N« la M evVy apple I dealra, 

Kor that aditeh pteM^ evVy palate best ; 

Ha not (he lasUng tfatisoM I requlra. 

Nor ya( (ha rad-ohaak’d qnaanlng 1 request. 

duarUi, Xmblems, v. 2. 
dav (dev), <4. [Hind, dee. Pen. dfv, Zend daeva, 
a deznos, wx evil Skt. deva, a god: see 


■eeins to have been Invent , „ 

Indian about the end of the last century. It has, how- 
ever, eitabliahed itself In works on Indian Falmography, 
and may be conveniently retained to denote that particu- 
lar type of the Nagari character employed In printed 
books for the sacred Sanskrit literature, while the generic 
term Nagari may aerve as the designation of the whole 
class of vernacular alphabets of which the Devanqaari is 
the literary type. /mute Taylor, The Alphabet, II. 840. 

dbvaporation (df-vap-p-r&'shgn), n. [< "de- 
vaporate, v. (< de- priv. + uqpor + -atea): see 
-afton, and cf. evaporate.] The change of vapor 
into water, as in the formation of r^. Smart. 

devastt (df-vAst'), V. t. [< P. iUvaater ss Sp. 
Pg. devaetar = It. devastaro, < L. devaatare, lay 
waste : see devastate.] To lay waste ; devas- 
tate. 

The thirty years' war that devaited Oormany did not 
Iwgiu till the eighteenth year of the seventeenth century, 
but the seeds of it were sowing some time before. 

BMngbroko, Study of History. 

devastate (dev'as-tat), t>. <.; pret. and pp. 
devastated, ppr. devastaUng. [< L. devaetatus, 
pp. of devaetars, lay waste (see devast), < de, 
away, + vastarc, lay waste, < vastua, waste, 
desolate, vast: see vast and waste.] To lay 
waste ; ravage ; make desolate. 

In the midst of war Cyprus was again, for the third time 
since the Black Death, dtvattaUd by the plague. 

Sf(u6(w|Medteval and HoderuHiat., p. 200. 

All the tides 

Of death and change might rise 
And devastate the world, yet 1 could see 
This steady shining spiwk 
Should live etenially. 

C. Thaseter, Footprints In the Sand. 
■8yn. To harry, waste, strip, pillage, plunder. 

devastatioil (dev-^t&'shgn), n. [s F. d^ae- 
taHon = Sp. devasiaeion =s Pg. devastagdo as It. 
devastasione, < L. as if *deva8tatio{n-), < devae- 
tare, devastate : see devastate,] 1. The act of 
devastating, or the state of being devastated; 
waste; ravage; havoc. 

Even now the dooeutalion Is begun. 

And half the business of destruction done. 

OotdtnUtk, 
Simple devaotatUm 

Is the worm's task, and what he has destroyed 
His monument. LowM, Oriental Apologue. 

2. In law, waste of the goods of a deceased per- 
son by an executor or administrator, .syn. 1 . 

Waste, destruction, ruin, rapine. 

davastator (dev'i^tft-tgr), «. [s P. divaata- 
teur m 6p. Pg. devaatador ta It. devastators, < LL. 
devastator, (.h. devaatare, lav waste: see devas- 
tate.] One who or that woich devastates or 
lays waste. Nmerson. 


Wherefore followed a pitiful devattUodon of Cburohes 
and chureh-bnUdinga in ail parts of the realm. 

Boytin, Hilt Fresl^terians, p. 164. 

devaiutt (df-vflnt'), v. t. [< OF. desvanter, 
boast much, < dea- 4- vanier, boast: see votmf.] 
To boast; vaunt. Davies. 

Tn the moat notable alannder of Christ’s holy evangely, 
which In the forme of our profeasyou, we did ostentate ami 
openly dtvaunt to keep moost exactly. 

quoted In FWter s Ch. HUt., VL 820. 
dave^, a. and v. A Middle English form of deqf 
or deave. 

deve^ (dfiv), V. [Prov. Eng.] A dialectal form 
of dive. 

deveHf, n. An obsolete spelling of devil. 
doveP (dev'l), n. [Sc., also written devle, a 
blow. Origin nneertain.] A very hard blow. 

Death's glen the lodge an unco dtotl— 

Tam Samson s deid 1 

Bums, Tam Samson's Elegy. 

Ae gude downright devot will split It, I'se warrant ye. 

•Scoff, Antiquary, xxv. 
deveP'^ (dev'l), V. t. \ pret. and pp. develed, devel- 
led, ppr. deveUng, deveUing. [< devet^, «.] To 
give a heavy blow to. 
develin (dev'e-lin). n. See devilitu, 8. 
develop (de-vel'np), v, [Also develope; < F. dd- 
veloppsr, OF. deavelppjper, deaveloper, deawdeper, 
deavoloper (> E. dievelqped), unfold, unwrap, 
set forth, reveal, explain, bring out, develop 
(= Pr. deevolupar, devolupar = It. sviluppare), 
< dee-, L. die-, apart, + *veloper, founa else- 
where only in wrap up: see envelop,] 

I. trana. 1. To uncover or unfold gradually; 
lay open by successive steps; disclose or make 
known in detail, as something not apparent or 
withheld from notice ; bring or work out in full : 
as, tho general began to develop the plan of his 
operations ; to develop a plot ; to develop an idea. 


From the day of hls first appearance, (Pitt was] always 
heard with attention ; and exercise soon developed the gmt 
powers which he possessed. Macaulay, William ntt. 
Would you learn at full 
How passion rose thro' circumstantial grades 
Beyond all grades develop'd t 

Tennyson, Oardener's Daughter. 
In him [Keats] a vigorous understanding developed Itself 
In equal measure with the divine faculty, 

Lowell, Among my Boob, fid ser., p. 826. 
2. In photog., to induce the chemical changes 
in (the film of a plate which has been exposed 
in the camera or of a gelatino-bromide print) 
necessary to cause a latent image or picture to 
become visible, and, in the ease of a negative, 
to assume proper density to admit of reproduc- 
tion by a process of printing.— 3. In Mol., to 
cause to go through the process of natural evo- 
lution from a prenous and lower stage, or from 
an embryonic state to a later and more complex 
or perfect one. 

Where eyes are so little developed that approaching ob- 
lects are recognized only as Interoepting the sunshine, it 
Is obvious that contrMte of light and ahside which seem 
marked to animals with developed eyes are quite imper- 
ceptible. II, Spencer, Prln. of Psychol., (92. 

4. In math. ; (a) To express in an extended 
form, as in a series, which lends itself more 
readily to computation or other treatment, (b) 
To bend, as a surface; espeoi^y, to unbend 
into a plane, agyn, i. To uncover, unfold, disentangle, 
exhibit, unravel. 

n. (Nfraiw. 1. To advance from ono stage to 
another by a process of natural or inherent evo- 
lution; sxieciflcaily, in Mol., to pass from tho 
lowest stage through others of greater maturity 
toward the perfect or finished state : as, the fe- 
tus develope in the womb; the seed develops 
into the plant. 

Because not poets enough to understand 
That life develope from within. 

Mrt. Browning, Aurora Leigh, 11. 
The peripheral oella of the developing wood become 
those which have their liquid contente squeezed out Ion- 
gltadiually and laterally with the greatest force. 

U, Speneer, PiTn. of Biol., | 282. 
2. To become apparent; show itself: as, his 
schemes developed at length; spocifloally, 
photog., to become visible, as a picture under 
the process of development. See development, 
6.— 8. In Mol., to evolve; aooompUsh an evo- 
lutionary process or result. 
develOMble (df.vel'up^bl), a. and n, [< do- 

. ....... V Music at thUUmehouDd* forward In the ]oy of an infl. 

nltely dw*l<u>aUa prinoiple. 

S. Lemiev^pta Rngltoh Kovel, p, US. 


dovMrtiltatloilt (dAybhti-tft'sbqn), n, [Inreg. 
for deoaatation.] Deirastation. 



d0T«lop»l>le 

2. In atom., reduoible to » plane by bending: 
applied to a particular speoiea of ruled surface, 
otherarise called a torse, which is conceived as 
formed by an indnite succession of straight 
lines, each intersecting the next.— DeveloDabla 

ha^ld. Hee helicoid. umreuatm. M 

JU. n. In geotn. , a singly indnite continuous 
sncoession of straight lines, each intersecting 
the next; a torse. The word d«o«lopaMe it luod m a 
noun by modorn geometer*, because they do not consider 
“■‘s locus to be properly a surface. It is rather a skew 


skew curve, called the edge of regression of the 

devsiopable, to which the line is constantly tangent. The 
developable is thus the locus of tangents of a skew curve. 
Considering the osculating plane at any fixed point of this 
curve, the moving tangent comes up to this plane so that 
for an Instant its motion is in the plane ana then passes 
off ; and the result Is that the curve is a cuspidal edge of 
the develimable considered as a surface.— ImUr dCTCl- 
OPhU* of a skew curve, the surface enveloped by its 
normal planes. The locue of the center of curvature of 
the ekew curve is the edge of regression, while the axis 
of curvature is the generator of the polar developable, 
dtwelopad (df-vcl'ttpt), p. a. [P^. of develop , «.] 
1. Uafolded; laid open; disoloBcd. — 2. InAcr., 
aame as dieveloped. 

dsyaloper (d^vel'up-*r), n. One who or that 
which develops or unfolds. 

The first dewfopers of Jury trial out of the different pro- 
ceeeee and Judicial customs which various races and rulers 
bad imported into this island, or had created here. 

Sir S. Creeuy, Eng. Const. 

aaenii. 
lure to 
latent 


develop 

image. Developers for the ordini 
be mvided into two principal ‘ 
and ferrous-oxcUate (Utelopen. ine nrst generally employ- 
ing oarbonate of soda or potash in combination with pyro- 
gslUc acid, and the second using oxalate of potash with 


Inary dry^ate proces* may 
claasea, aUcalint develo 


part of a movement in which such an unfolding 
of a theme takes place.- AUnliae development. 
8ee alkaline.— Binomial developme^ Bee bSwmUd. 
—Theory of development, (a) in th«of. the theory thet 
man's oonoeption of his relations to thetnilnite is progres- 
sive bnt never complete. <h) In Mol., the theory of evolu- 
tion (which see, under eeofwiton). sSyn. 1. Unraveling, dis- 
entanglement— S. Growth, evolution, progress, ripening. 

developmentol (df-verup*men*^), a, [< de- 
velopment + -al.] 1. Pertaining to develop- 

ment; formed or oharaoterised by develop- 
ment: as, the developmental power of a germ. 

For, while the plant had first to prepare the pabulum 
for its develomuental operations, the animal has this al- 
ready provided for It 

If. B, Carpenter, in Orove's Corr. of Forces, p. 421. 
2. In hiol., the same as evolutionary. 

The Greek nose, with iU elevated bridge, coincides not 
only with sssthetlc beauty, but with developmental per- 
fection. S. D. Cope, Origin of the ntteet, p. 148. 

dewelopmen'tally (d$-vel'up-men-tal-i), adv. 
In a developmental manner; by means of or 
in aooordanoe with the prinoiples of the de- 
velopment theory; as regards oevelopment. 

I conceive then that the bsuw of the skull maybe demon- 
strated developmentaUy to be its relatively fixed part, the 
roof and sides being ratstively moveable. 

liiMdsp, Man's Place in Kature, p. 171. 

developmeiltUlt (df-vel'up-men-tist), n. [< de- 
velopment + -ssf.l One who holds or favors the 
doctrine of development; an evolutionist. 

The assumption among religious detelopmentiste is that 
—e cannot have the artietlc and literary progress without 
ti increased complication of creeds and dogmas, but to 
lat I distinctly demur. 

J. Oteen, Evenings with Skeptics, II. 220. 
devenUBtatet. V. t. [< LL. devenustatus, pp. of 
devenuetare, disfigure, deform, < L, de- priv. + 
LL. venustare, make beautiful, < L. venustus, 
beautiful, < Venus, the goddess of love and 
beauty; see Venus.} To deprive of beauty or 
grace. 

Of beauty and order devenuetated, and exposed to shame 


Denrazat (d§-vek'B|), n. pi. [WL., neat. pi. of L. 
devexus, sloping, steep (see aep«r); in aUusion 
to the peat stature and sloping neok of the gi- 

S A family of ruminants, of which ue 
I is the only living representative. See 
doB. linger. 

derezitsrt (d^-vek'si-ti), n. [< L. devexita{U)s, 
< devexus, sloping: see devex."] A bending or 
sloping down; inourvation downward. Also 

Image, slg. N I. b. 

devlantt (dS'vi 
deviant, < 

vlate: set _ ^ 

dering. JBom. of the Hose. 
deviate (dS'vi-at). v. ; pret. and pp. deviated, 
ppr. deviating. [< LL. deviatus, pp. of deviare 
(> It. deviare s 8p. deeviar ss Pg. deviar, deeviar 
= OF. devier, desvier), go out of the way, < L. de- 
vius, out of the way ; see devious.} I. intrans. 
1. To turn aside or wander from the way or 
course ; err ; swerve : as, to deviate from the 
common track or path, or from a true course. 
What makes all physical or moral ill T 
T'here deviaUt nature and here wanders will. 

Pope, Essay on Man, Iv. 112. 
2. To take a different course; diveige; differ. 


tioua. See photography. 

M. Balagny claims “that with tills chemical he has de- 
veloped plates without fog in such a light ai would have 
been impoaalble . . . with other known detMtopert." 

Philadelphia Lodger, Feb. 28, 1888. 
devalopment (d^vel'up-mgnt), «. [Also de- 
velopement; < F. diveloppementA d^velopper, de- 
velop: sec develop ana -menf.j 1. A gradual 
unfolding; a full disclosure or working out of 
the details of something, as the plot of a novel 
or a drama, an architectural or a military plan, 
a ibaanoial scheme, etc. ; the act of evolving or 
unraveling. — 2. Tne internal or subjective pro- 
cess of umolding or expanding; the coming 
forth or into existence of additmnal elements, 
principles, or substances; gradual advancement 


.^e mind or body, or of a form of government ; 
the development of the principles of art or of 
eivilization. 

A now development of imagination, taste, and poetry. 

Chanmng. 

But thia word development . . . implies not only out- 
ward clroumitanoes to educate, but a apeclal germ to be 
educated. J. F. Clarke, Tdn Great Kelsons, I. 7. 

Bpeciflcally— 8. In hiol., the same as evolution : 
applied alike to an evolutionary process and its 
result. 

Development, then, is a process of dUfereutlatlon by 
which the primitively similar parts of the llviug body be- 
come more and more unlike one another. 

Huxley, Anat Invert,, p. 20. 
4. In math.’, (a) The expression of any function 
in the form of a series ; also, the process hy 
which any mathematical expression is changed 
into another of equivalent value or meaning 
and of more expanded form; also, the series 
resulting from such a process. (6) The bend- 
^ of a surface into a plane, or of all its In- 


Waterhouee, Apol. for Learning (16M), p. 24S. 

devart, n. [Early m^. E. also devour, < ME. 
dever, < AF. *dever, OF. deveir, devoir, F. devoir, 
debt, duty, homage, < deveir, devoir, F. dwoir 
zs Pr. dever = Sp. Pg. deher ss It. devere, owe, 
< L. debere, owe: see de^ debit, and of. devoir, 
a mod. form of dever. Hence endeavor, q. v.] 
Duty; obligation. 

Than selde the kynge Carados, “I wote not what eebe 

... J., . V... „ . J ^jj a-geyni, - * 

heipe, io do ye youre de 
Mertin(B. E. T. 8.), II. 

devngence, devaigexuT’ (d^-vfir'jensj^-jgn-si), 
n. Same as divergence, divergency. [Bare.] 
deversolr (de-ver'swor), n. [< F. d&versoir, < 
ddverser, lean, bend, < dSvera, bent, curved, < 
L. devereus, pp. of devertere, turn away, < de, 
away, + vertere, turn: see verse.} In hydraul. 
engin., the fall of a dike. E. H. Enight. 
deveat (de-vest'), v. [=S OF. devestir, F. dSvdtir 
ss Pr. devestir, aesvestir ss It. divestire, < L. de- 
vestire (ML. also divestire), undress, < de- (or 
dis-) pnv. + vestire, dress, < vestis, dress, gar- 
ment: see vest. Cf. divest, the more common 
form.] I. frans. If. To remove vesture from ; 
undress. 

Like bride and groom 

Deveotinff them tor bed. ShM., Othello, 11. 8. 

2t. To divest; strip; free. 

Then of hii arm* Andn 
Hla award, hU thield h< 


the right. Macaulay, Hltford’a Hiat Greece. 

Deviating force. See/ore«. ■ Byn. To stray, digieta, de- 
part, diverge, vary. 

H. irons. If. To cause to swerve; lead astray. 

A wise man ought not *o much to give the rein* to hu- 
man pasaiout a* to let them deviaU him from the right 
path. Cotton, tr, of Montaigne, xxzv. 

2. To change the direction or position of, as a 
ray of light or the plane of polarization. See 
biquarU. 

de'^atloil (dg-vi-&'BhQn), n. [a: F. dMation 
S3 Sp. deviacion, desviaeion ss Pg. deviagSo ss It. 
deviasUme, < ML. deviatio(n-), < LL. deviare, 
deviate: see deviate,} 1. The act of deviat- 
ing; a turning aside from the way or course. 

These bodies constantly move round in the aame tracts, 
without making the least deviation. Cheyne. 

2. Departure from a certain standard or from 
a rule of conduct, an original plan, etc. ; varia- 
tion ; specifically, obliqmty of conduct. 

Having once surveyed the true and proper natural al- 
phabet, we may easily diacover the d«iiM«on« from Ik 

Holder. 

The least deviation from the rules of honour Introduces 
a train ol numberleas evil*. Steele, Tatler, No. 261. 
8. In com., the voluntary departure of a ship 
without necessity, or without reasonable cause, 
from the regular and usual course of the spe- 
cific voyage insured, in the law of insurance it in- 
cludes unreasonable delay on the voyage, a* well os be- 
Mnning an entirely diflerent voyage. 

4. In astron,, the oscillatory motion of a plane ; 
especially, in the Ptolemaic system, the oscill^ 
tion of the plane of the orbit of a planet, which 
was supposed to aoooimt for certain inequalities 
in the mtitude.— ooojogate deviation, in pathol., 

the forced and perslstenttuming of both eyes toward one 
side, without altering their relations to each other, seen 
in some oases of brain lesion.— Deviation Of a Calling 
body, that deviation from the pemendioular line of de- 
scent which is caused by the rotation of the earth on Ita 

axis.- Deviation Of a p “ ‘ 

normal trajectory.- ~ 


8. In law, to alienate ; annul, as title or right; 
deprive of title. 

What are those breaches of the law of nature and na- 
tions which do forfeit and devest oil right and title in a 
nation to government? Bacon. 

The rescinding act of 1700 . . . could not devett the 


n of a pr^eotUe, it* departure from a 
v 'y— or any or light, in 

optiee, the change of direction a ray undergoes In pose- 
ing from one medium to another. (See r^/ivetion.) The 
minimum of deviation, or least chsnge of direction, for 
B ray paaiing through a prism, tekes place when the 
angles of Incidence and emergence are equal.— Deria- 
tlon of the compass, the deviation of the north point 
of a ship s oompaaa from the magnetic meridian, caused 
by the counter-attraction of the iron In the ahip. For 
ships which are to remain in the eame magneno lati- 
tude, this error may be corrected or compensated by 


1. Adams's Rondol] 


The bending of a non-pTano cturve into a plane 
curve. — 6. In photog,, the process by which 
the latent image in a pnotograpbicifily exposed 

S sltive film is rendered visible mough a 
mioal precipitation on that portion of the 
jensitized surface which has been acted on by 
Dght. The matter deposited varies with the nature of 
the process. In the dagnerreotype process it is mercury ; 
in negative processes with salts of silver it is silver com- 
bined with organic matter. 


IS*' 


n. intrans. In (aw, to be lost or alienated, as 
a title or an estate. 

deTezt (d^veks' ), o. and ». [< L. devexus, slop- 
ing. shelving, orig. another form of devectus, pp. 
of devehere, carry down ; passive in middle sense, 
go down, descend: < de, down, + vehere, carry: 
see vehicle, rea;.] i. a. Bending do'wn. 

Thai lore iande devexe and incUnate. 

i-V ii — . X. Husbondrle (E. B. T. 8.), p. M. 

■' - ' . - . Following the world sdeiiM), be meant to tread, 


), the 


to the point* off the compass i 

ships a careful detennlnation ^f this error, with the 
ship's head on every point of the compass successively, 
1* essential to safe navigation.— Primary devlatton. in 
ophthal. , the deviation M the weaker eye from that poritlon 
which would make its rlaual line pass through the object- 

which would make Its visual line pas* through the object- 


point of the weaker eye. 
devi*tqr(de'vi-A-t^), 


), n. fsB F. <Mriaf 0 wr, ad)., 
; < LL. deviatoTf one who 
0 deviate.} One 


ment, of Che qualities of a theme, especially in 
a formal oomposition like a spnata. {b) That 


Jfair, tr. of Ueaa’s Phacsstla, x. their reepeollve 


TOOduoing deviation; 
oeviates. < deviare, deviate : i 
who deviates. 

The greateetmen of gmlus ... do not stasd fWtb in 
gmernioiis ar " 



ItetOBl life of tlwirM10W>men, with an •ntee«<toDtM well OwamaiOllllUr dawlM. See mmrraaeh —mum aavim 

oJrwwMtanw^ W. Shmip. O. G, BowetU, p. 80. ; tee sIm artijtct), wile, ruae, manosuver, triek!^ De- 

dflfVlfttory (di a, [< deviate + -orw. ] “ 

Deviating. LatKam. t»Are.j 
deviO0 (d?-vls0, ». [Early mod. E. also devise ; 

< ME. devfw, daovesy devis, devye a. D. devies s 
G. Dan, Sw. devise, < OF. devtse, divise, devise, 
t, devi^ dtvis, ra., division, difference, disposi- 


ayiubol. 

de^beful (djj-vU'Wd), a. [< deviee + ^/ul, i.] 
Full of devices; ingenious; cunning; om^us 
or curiously contrived. [Bare.] 

To W1 the glorie of the feaat that day, 


tiom mu, upuuon, piau, ooucnvance, aevioe, 
F. devise, f., device, motto, devis, m., estimate, 
also (obs.) chat, ttdin as Pr. devisa, f., m., 

s Sp. Pg. It. dMsa, i., a division, device, < ML. 
divisa, f., a division, limit, difference, judgment, 
mark, device, < L. aivisus, fern, divisa, pp. of dt- 
videre, divide: see devise and divide.] If. Dis- 
position; desire; will; pleasure. 

Yef the knygbt be soode, he hath a hone at hla davioe, 
and I trowe yet he wiU do all bta power that he aholde dla- 
counflte aoene zx aa be here. Mtrlin (G. E. T. 8,1. IIL 632. 
8f. Opinion; view. 

Certla. i 

Ther la 

So good Inne tor to dwelle. 

/iom. qfthe Rote, h 661. 
8. The act or state of devising or inventing ; 
invention ; inventiveness ; a contriving. 

Your Inuentlon being once deuiaed. take heede that nei- 
ther pleasure of rime, nor varietle of dtuUt, do carle you 
from It GaseeiffM, Notea on Eng. Verae (ed. Arber), f 2. 

Yet he'a gentle ; never lohooled, and yet learned ; full 
of noble ifeiiice. Skak. , Aa you Like It, i. 1. 

Much of our aoclal maobinery, academic, literary, phllo- 
Bophlo, U of hU [Franklln’el device. 

Theodore Parker, Blatorio Americans. 

4. An invention or a contrivance; something 
devised or fitted for a particular use or pur- 
pose, especially someth^ of a simple cnar- 
aoter or of little complexity: as, a device for 
checking motion. 

Bale-tie, a (fence for faitening the enda of the hoopa by 
which bales of cotton are held in compact form. 

K a. Knight. 

6. A scheme or plan; something devised or 
studied out for promoting an end ; specifically, 
something contrived for an evil or a selfish pur- 
pose; a wrongful project, stratagem, or tnok. 

Some witty deuioe and fiction made for a purpose. 

Pnttenham, Arte of Eng. Foesie, p. 22. 

He diaappointoth the devieee ol the crafty. Job v. 12. 

Hla device la against Babylon, to destroy It. Jer. 11. 11. 

Hia (the Attomey.General'al Head Is full of Froolama- 
Uons and Devices how to bring Money Into the Exchequer. 

HoveU, Letters, I. vi. 11. 

6. Something fancifully designed, as a picture, 
a pattern, a piece of embroidery, the cut or 
ornament of a garment, etc. 

And, lo, behold these talents of their hair. 

With twisted metal amorously Impleacb'd, 

1 have received from many a several fair. 

Their kind acceptance wceplugly beseeoh'd. . . . 

Lo, this device was sent me from a nun. 

Or sister sanctified, of boUest note. 

Shak., lover's Complaint, I. 232. 

7. The representation of some object, group of 
objects, or scene, generally accompanied by a 

^ motto or other le- 
gend, and used as 
an expression of the 
hearers aspirations 
or principles, it is 

usually emblematic In 
character, and olten con- 
tains a puzsie or a venr 
recondite allusion. U 
differs from the 6adye 
and the eognitanee in not 
being necessarily public 
and used for recognition, 
although the device, or 
a part of it, was often 
used as a cognisance. 
Book-plates fonueriy 
often bore a device, and 
still occasionally display 
one. See emMem, im- 


devicefolly (df-vls'ftil-i), adv. [Early mod. 
E. also deviaefulty; < devieeftd + 4y^.1 So aa 
to form a design or device; with skilful or cu- 
rious arrangement; with artistic skill. 

Flowers . . . devie^vUy being set 
And bound up might with speechless seoremr 
Deliver errands mutely and naturally. 

Honne, Eleglos, vii 

deyll (dev'l), «. [Also formerly devel (devell, 
etc.), also and stiU dial, or colloq. dtvel {dwell, 
etc.), and oontr. deil, deel. deal, deals, dule, etc. ; 

< ME. devil, devel, develi, divell, deovel. contr. 
deal, dule, del, etc., < AS. de^ol, dedful, oldest 
form didbal ss OS. aitdxjd = OFries. diovel, divel, 
= D. duivel = MLG. duvel, LO. ddvel a OHO. 
tiitfal, Huval, tiejdl, MHO. Uuvel, Uufel, Pi^el, 
tuvel, O. teufel a= Icel. djdfull sa Sw. dj^vm =: 
Dan. diansel == Qoth. diahula, diabaulus, diabu- 
lus sa OP, diable, deable, P. diable s= diablc, 
diahol s= Sp. diablo = Pg. diabo sa It. diavolo, < 
LL. didbolua, a devil, the deviL «a OBulg. diva- 
volU, diuavolu, Bulg. aiyavol s= ^rv. dyavo ss 
hem. d^abel =s Pol. di*d>el, dyabel (barred I) as 
Surbian dyabol as Buss, dfyavold, diavoM, devil, 

< Or. 6i&Jio7u)g, a slanderer, in New Testament 
and eccl. use the devil, < Sia^iTi^eiv, slander, 
traduce, lit. throw across, < Ai& through, acroas, 
+ p&Mitiv, throw. Cf. diabolic, etc,] If. A false 
accuser; a traduoer or slanderer. 

Jesua answered them, Have not I chosen you twelve, 
and one of you U a devilt Uo spake of Judaa Ivoarlot the 


d«nra 

Whan the crutin saugh thia grate devM (the glgantlo 
Saxon king) couiynge, the! douted [feared] for to mete 
hym, the beete and the moeto hardyeet of all the cristin 
lioste. MeHin (B. B. T. 8.), lU. 442. 

If Beverley should ssk yon what kind of a man your 
friend Acres is, do tell him I am s devU of a fellow —will 
you, Jack? Sheridan, The Bivals, iv. 1. 

0. A fellow ; a rogue : used generally with an 
_ . epitbet(Mffle,poor, etc.), and expressing slight 

o’* n contempt or pity: as, a Bhrewa little aevil; a 
peneer, F. Q., . ill. 8. unfortunate fellow). [Colloq.] 

Is It not a pity that you should be so great a Coxcomb, 
and I so great a Coquette, and yet be such poor DevUi ee 
we are? Steele, Conscious Lovers, 1. 1. 

n^a^t to be taken with all kinds of people at fitrt 


. lie spake of Judaa Iscariot Uio 

son of Simon ; for he It waa that should betray him, being 
John vl. 70, 71. 


le of the twelva 



..j the New Testament (X Tim. 111. XX ; 2 Tim. 111. 8 ; Tit. II. 
8), but tills U the only instance in which, when so used, It 
Is rendered devil in the English versions.) 

2. In Christian theology, a powerful spirit of 
evil, otherwise called Satan (the adversary or 
oppoeer) : with the definite article, and always 
in the singular. Ho is frequently referred to as the 
Evil One, the prince of the powers of the air, the prince of 
darknese, Beelzebub, Belial, the tempter, the old serpent, 
the dragon, etc. He is represented In the New Testament 
as a person, the enemy of God and of holiness, and bent 
on the ruin of man, but possewing only limited power, 
subordinate to God, able to operate only in such ways as 
God permits, and capable of being made subservient to 
God's will. In this respect he differs from Ahriman, the 
evil principle In the dualistio system of the Ferslans, who 
was coeval and coordinate with Ormuzd, the spirit of light 
and goodness, and from the devil o( the Onottic and Manl- 
cheaii systems. The medieval conception of the devil waa 
largely derived from pagan mythology. 

Then was Jesua led up of the spirit Into the wilderness 
to be tempted of the devil. Mat. iv. 1. 

Dost thou, In the name of thU Child, renounce the devil 
and all his works? 

Book of Common Prayer, Public Baptism of Infants. 
Lady M. Are you a man ? 

Mao. Ay, and a bold one, that dare look on that 

Which might appal the devil. Shak., Macbeth, ilL 4. 
Note, that the climax and the crown of things 
Invariably It, the devil appears himself, 

Armed and accoutred, horns and hoofs and tall ! 

Browning, Elng and Book, 1. 190. 

3. [XJaed in the English versiouB of the New 
Testament to translate the Greek daifidviov and 
dalfiuv, a spirit or demon : see demon,"] A subor- 
dinate evu spirit at enmity with Goa. and hav- 
ing power to afSiot man both with bodily disease 
and with spiritual corruption; one of the ma- 
lignant spirits employed by Satan as his agents 
inhis work of evil; a demon. See d«no«tocai. 


, The devioe of our public seal is s crane grasping a pigmy 
In hia right foot. Addieon, The Tell Club. 

Hence — 8. The motto attached to or suited 
for such an emblem. 

A youth, who bore, ’mid snow and Ice, 

A banner with the strange devioe, 

Bxcelalort 

Longfellow, Excelsior. 

9t. A speotaole ; a show. 

Masques vaddevioes, welcome I 

Shirley (and FUteher% Coronation. 
At .dsvloat (OF. a devie, a devise, at will, in good order], 
Choicely; excellently. 

Whan the two sones of kynge Vrien herds ley that the 
Misnes were passed, the! wends to have no dowte, and 
srmed hem wele and lepte on hone, and roda outo of the 
outell of randMl, and wereToure hundred wele armed at 
dssiss. ir4rKn(B.B,T. A),lt.li78. 


Sentimental Journey, p. 82. 

Why, sure, you are not the poor devil of a lover, are 
yon? Sheridan, The Duenna, ill. 2. 

7. As an expletive : {a) The deuce : now always 
'with the article the, but formerly sometimes 
with the article a, or used absolutely, preceding 
a sentence or phrase, and serving, like deuce 
and other words of related import, as an ejacu- 
lation expressing sudden emotion, as surprise, 
wonder, vexation, or disgust. [Low.] 

What a tUM ails thee? 

~ Fletcher, 1 

Within. Sir Giles, here's your niece. 

Uor. My niece ItAs d«vii she Is ! 

Shirley, Love will Find out the Way, It. 

The things, we know, are neither rich nor rare ; 

But wonder how the devil they got there. 

Pope, ProL to Satires, 1. 172. 
{b) Before the indefinite article with a noun, an 
emphatic negative: as, devil a bit (not a hit). 
Compare .^d, Scotch in similar use. 

castles, and lodge in Inns i 
lying the devil a cross. 

(ton, tr, of Don Quixote, Iv, 26. 

The devU a good word will the glvo a servant 

Beau, attd FI., Coxcomb, v. 8. 

The devil waa sick, the devil a monk would he ; 

The devil was well, the devil a monk was he I 

Urquhart, tr. of Babelalt, Iv. 24. 

Why then, for fear, the devil a bit for love, 

I'll tell you. Sir. Digby, Elvira, Iv. 1. 

8. An errand-boy in a printing-oflSce. Seeprint- 
eris devil, below.— -9. A name of several in- 
struments or mechanioal contrivances, (a) A 
machine for forming flocks of wool Into a more uniform 
mw, and at the tame Ume removing the mechanical 1* 
parities jAlw) called willower, willy. 


spikes of a drum. 


mandral or piece uW byi>iacktmltJ^ 'toi« a hole, ^pre- 
vent it from collapsing or changing form under the ma- 
nipulations of the workmen. When the work Is completed, 
the mandrel is pmiebed out A machine for making 
wo<^on screws. B. H. Knight, (d) In jtaper-making, aTSU- 
engine, or spiked mill for tearing woolen rags into shtiddy, 
or linen and cotton rags, to make paper-pulp. B.U.Knight. 

I rain must be dnstadi by the devil, a hollow cone 
In, against which work Qxe 
) rags about at great speed. 
Barper e Mag., LAXYTub, 
(e) Among Jewelers, a bunch of matted wire on which the 

S arU of looketo are placed for soldering. OoUernUhst 
landbook, p. 87. 

lOf. Naut., the seam of a ship which margins 
the waterways : so called from its awkwardness 
of access in calking. Hence the phrase the devU 
to pay, etc. See below.—oartesUn deviL SseOhr- 
tenan. - DevU on two itlokB. S toy eotisisting of a hoUow 
and well-balanced pieoeof 
wood turned In the form -r 

of an hour-glass. It Is first \ 

placed upon a oord loosely \ 

hanging from two sticka ‘ 

hel(f In the bands, and up- 
on being made to rotate by 
the movement of the sticks 
it exhibits effects some- 
what similar to thoae of a 
tpp.-DevU'e advocate. 

Bee advocate.— I>« vU’b 
apron, Beedeva's.afnvn. 

DeyU’e claw. See cUu».— DevU’e coaob-horee, the 


I 

Devil on Two SUcka, dwarlag the 


Mark xvL 0. 

4. A false god; an idol, (in the authorized venlon 
oX the Old Testament the word devil occurs four times : 
twice (Lev, xvli. 7; 2 Ohroii. xl. 16) translating Hebrew 
Mirim, rendered In the revleed verelon "he-goate" or 
“ sa^," and twice (Dent xxxll. 17 ; Pa. ovL ST) translat- 
ing Hebrew eheditn, rendered *' demons ” in the revised 
version. In the New Testament tmniyiov, or demon, Is 
In one Instance (see extract) rendered "devil," In the sense 
of an objeot of gentile worship, an Idol, a fidse god.) 

The things which the Gentiles sacriflee, they aacrlfloe to 
devile, and not to God. 1 Cor. x. 20. 

6. A person resembling a devil or demon in 
character; a maiiraantly wicked or cruel per- 
sou ; a fierce or fiendish person : often used 
with merely expletive or exaggerative force: 
as, he*8 the very devU fw recUegs dash. 



W-^'s' 


Ooeriue alene, belonging to the family 
Staphylinida and tribe Braehelytra of 
the pentamerouB Coieoptera ; It is com- 
mon in Great Britain, where It Is also 
called eoektail, from its habit of cock- 
ing up the long jointed abdomen when 
alarmed or Irritated. Whenitassumw 
" ‘ I attitude, standing Its ground de- 


«tted the popular name. Also called 
devii'e'Oow. 

As this, atrocious tale of his turned 
up Joint by Joint before her, like adew- 
ite eoaeh‘horee, mother was too much 
amazed to do any more than look at 
him, as If the earth must open. 

K. D. Blaekmom, Lorna Doone, iv. 
Deyll^„ootton. see devitsweUon. 
-DovU'a cow. See deeWs-etm.- 
1 (whloh see, undei 
(a) The oonmwa 


davll 

ntrae In the United 8tate« of the dregon-fliei of the 
famtllee UbtUviida, Affrionidas, and j^nehnUUt: to call- 
ed from their long, elender, needle-llke bfxllea. (ft) The 
Venua'a-comb, Scandix Hteten, from the lung tapering 
beaks of the fruit.— DevU’s doaen. Haine as ftnftnrn' doim 
(which see, under baker).— Devil’s ear. 8ee devil' t-ear. 
— Devil's flager. .seu dewCs-yinz/er. - Devil's snuff- 
Itox, tlw pulfCall. a species of tlio fungus Lpcuperdon, 
from its supposed deieterlons qualities, and from the 
clouds of snntf-Iike spores that come from it.— Forest 
devil, the name given in some localities to a stump- 
extrsctor.~Qo to the devil I clear out! be off 1 an on- 


a proverbial expression the orMii 

of wliich is unknown, “ Komo refer this to Lincoln Min- 
ster [England], over which, wlien first finished, the devil 
Is supiioaed to have looked with a fierce and terrific coun- 
tenance, as incense<l and alarmed at this costly instance 
of devotion. Ray thinks it more probable that it took its 
rise from a small Image of the devil placed on the top of 
Lincoln College, Oxford, over which ne looks, seemingly 
with much fury." (Oroie, Local Proverbs.) 

Thau wold ye looke ouer me with stomoke swoine 
Like at the diuel lookt oatr Lincolns. 

Hepwood, Dialogues, ii. 9 (Spenser Soc., p. 76). 

Lord Sp. Has your ladyship seen the dutchesa since 
your falling out? 

Lady Sm. Never, my lord, but once at a visit ; and she 
looked at me oe the Devil look'd over Litteuln. 

Swift, Polite Couversatii>n, 1. 
Frl 2 lter*a devlL an errand-boy in a prlnting-ofBce ; origi- 
nally, the boy who took the printed sheets from tite tym- 
pan of the press. 

They do commonly so black and dedaub themselves that 
the workmen do jocosely call them devilt. Moxon. 

Tumaalan or native devil, the ursine dasyure, Doty- 
writs or Sareophilut urtinut, a carnivorous marsupial of 
Tasmania. See datyure. 

That very fierce animal, called from its evil temper the 
Tatmanian devil. J. O. Wood, Out of Doors, p. aS. 

Tlie devil on llle neck. See the extract 

Certain strait irons called Ous divei on hit neck Imlng 
after an horrible sort devised, atralteiiing and winching 
the neck of a man with his legs togetlier in such sort as 
tile more he stlrreth in it the straiter It presseth him, so 
that within throe or (our hours it breaketh and cruslieth 
a man's back and body iu pieces. Foxe. 

The devil Xldei on n dddlestlok, a proverbial expres- 
sion, apparently meant to express sometlilng new, unex- 
pected, and strange. 

^WMtiek; Wliat 

1 Uun. IV., ii. .1 
The devil's books, see ftooft.— The Devil's Own, a 
name jocosely given to the SStli regiment of foot in tlie 
British army on account of its bravery in the Peninsu- 
lar war (1808-14), and also to tlio volunteer regiment of 
the Inns of Court, London, the members of which are 
lawyers.— The devil's tattoo. See to«oo,— The devil 
to jpay, groat misclilef afoot ; riotous disturbance ; any 
serious and especially unexpected dlfUculty or entangle- 
ment ; a diflloulty to be overcome ; often with the addition, 
and no pUeh hot, to express want of readiness or moans 
for the emergency. The whole plirase Is of nautical origin , 
the devil being a certain seam so called from itsawkward- 
nessof access in calking. See def. 10, and pay.— To glvo 
tho dsvu hls duo, to do justice even to a person of sup- 
posed bad character, or to one greatly disliked. 

To ffive the devil hit due, John Calvin was a great man. 

Sp. Serkelty. 

TO CO to tho dOvU, to go to ruin. -To hold U OUldlO 
to tho devil, to aliet an evil-doer.— To play thO dOVU 
(or very devil) with, to min ; destroy ; molest or hurt 
extremely. 

He HghU still. 

In view o' the town ; he playi the devil with 'em, 

And they the Turks with him. 

Beau, and FI., Knight of Malta, i. 1, 

And, in short, in your own roeinorable words, to play 
the very devil with everythhig and everybody. 

Dickent, Nicholas Niokleby, xvi. 
To lay the devil's paternoster, to gmmbio. 

What devUlt pater natter is this he is tayinyt What 
would he ? What saist tliou honest man ? Is my brother 
at hand? Terence in Sngluh (IdU). 

To whip the devil round the stump, to get round or 
dodge a diflloulty or dilemma by means of a fabricated ex- 
cuse or explanation. 

dovU (dev'l), V. t . ; pret. and pp. deviled or dev- 
illed, ppr. devilina or devilling. [< devil, n.] 1. 
To msKe devillan, or like a devil. — 2. In cook- 
ery, to season highly with mustard, pepper, etc. , 
ana broil. 

A deviled leg of turkey. Irving. 

The deviled chicken and buttered toast. 

JHtraeli, Ckmingsby, Iv. 2. 
3. To bother; torment. [Colloq.] — 4. To cut 
up, as cloth or rags, by moans of a machine 
called a devil. 

deril-bean (dev'l-bfin), n. Same as jumping- 
aeed. 

davU-bird (dev'l-b6rd). n. A name of the In- 
dian drongo-shrikes, of the family Dicruridee. 
d«^-bolt (dev'l-b61t), n. A bolt with false 
filinohes, sometimes fraudulently used in ship- 
Wiilding. 

deTU*Clunriag6 (dev'l-kar'aj), n. A carriage 
used for moving heavy ordnance ; a sling-^sart. 
E. H. Knight. 

dtril-dodgor (dev'l-doj'dr), a. A ranting 
preacher. [Humorous.] 


1S80 

Theso devil-dodgert happened to be so very powerful 
(that Is, noisy) that they soon sent John home, emug out, 
he should lie damn'd. Life of J. LaeHnglon, LeUw vl. 

deTilesa (dev'l-es), b. [< devil + -ess.] A she- 
devil. [Wre.] 

Though we should abominate each other ten times worse 
than so many devils and devHettet, we should ... be all 
courtesy and kindness. Sterne, Tristram Shandy, iL 188. 

de'Filet (dev'l-et), «. [< devil + dim. -et.] A 
little devil ; a devilkin. [Bare.] 

And pray now wliat were these Devilett call'd? 

These three little Fiends so gay? 

Barham, Ingoldaby Legends, II. 892. 
deyil-flsh (dev'l-fish), n. Ingool., a name of va- 
rious marine animals of large size or uncanny 
appearance, (a) The popular name of a large pedtculate 
flsli, Lophiut jHeeatoriiu, otherwise called angler, fithing- 
/rog,tea-tlevil,toad-Jieh,ott:. See cut under anpbr. (6) In 
the United States, a name applied chiefly to a gigantic 
cephalopterold ray, Manta biroetrie or Ceratojdera vampy- 



f (Manta timtrit). 


t or Mcto] 
iward, a t« 


tang cephalic fliia turned h 
mouth, and small teeth, ir ‘ 
of this great batoid fish 
progresses In the ocean by flapping its sides or pectorals 
up and down , and is occasionally hunted by sportsiiieu witli 
harpoons. It is viviparous, and generally has but a single 
young one at a birth, (e) In California, a name sometimes 
given to the gray whale, Bhaohianeetet glaueut. 

deTilhood(dev'l-hhd),». [<(te»« + -/»<M)d.] The 
quality, nature, or character of a devil. E. J). 
ddTil-m-a-bnBh (dev'l-in-a-bhsh'), n. A gar- 
den-flower, Nigella daniascena, so called from 
its homed capsules looking out from the finely 
divided involucre. Also called love-in-a-mist, 
davUilLK (dev'l-ing), b. [< devil + dim. -ing,] 
If. A little devil ; a young devil. 

Engender young deuilingi. 

Beau, and FI., Knight of Malta, v. 2. 
2. A fretful, troublesome woman. [Prov.Eng.1 
— 8. The swift, Cypselus apus. Also called 
detHl-screeoher, Also written develin, [Prov, 

devf^ (dev'l-ish), a. [s D. duivelsch s Q. 
ieufiisch = 8w. ^ejpvulsk = Dan. {(imelsk; as 
devil + -<«/»!. The earlier adj. was ME. deoflich, 
< AS. dedjlic for •dedfoUic (= OHG. tiufaUich = 
leel. djdfulligr), < deofol, devil, + -lie, E.-hj.] 1 . 
Characteristic of the devil ; befitting the devil, 
or a devil or demon; diabolical: malignant: as, 
a devilish scheme ; devilish conduot. 


Was perfect pure, he i 

Browning, Ring and Book, 1. 14. 
2. Extreme; enormous. [Colloq. and ludi- 
crous.] 

Thy hair and beard are of a different die, 

Short of one foot, distorted of one eye, 

With all these tokens of a knave complete. 

If thou art honest, thou’rt a denifisA cheat. 

Additon. 

=8yn. 1.. Satanic, Infernal, hellish, impious, wicked, atro- 
cious, nefarious. 

deTilliih (dev'l-ish), adv, [< devilish, a.J Ex- 
cessively; enormously. [Colloq. andludicrous.] 
As soon as the bear felt the blow, and saw him, he turns 
about, and comet after him, taking devilieh long strides. 

UAfoe, Robinson Crusoe. 

Hal hat 'twas devilieh entertaining, to be tiuv ! 

Sheridan, School for Scandal, v. 2. 
He's hard-hearted, sir, is Joe — he's tough, sir, tough. 
Slid de-vilieh sly t Dickent, Dombey and Sou, vli. 

deTilishly (dev'l-isb-li), adr. 1. In a devilish 
manner; diabolically; wickedly. 


2. Greatly; excessively. [Colloq. and ludi- 
crous.] 

dSTiliduiesB (devG-ish-nes), b. Besemblance 
to the qualities of the devil ; infernal or devil- 
ish Character. 

DoubUets the very Devils themselves, notwithstanding 
all the devilUhnttt of their temper, would wish for a holy 
heart, if by that means they ooold get out of hell. 

Bdwardt, Freedom of Will, iU. | 6. 

Alas, how can a man with this dtedithnut of temper 
make way for bimaell in Ufe? 

Carlyle, Sartor R ee artB S , p. SU 


d«Til’»4iMie 

deTilismf(dev'l.um),B. [< devil + -tom.] Dl- 
abolism; devilishness. 

Old ever any seek for tho greatest good in the wmvt of 
evils ? Tills is not heresy, but meer aevilitm. 

Bp. Hall, Keniaiiis, p. l&o. 
deTillse (dev'l-iz), v. ; pret. and pp. devUized, 
ppr. devilising. [Formerly also divelize; < devil 
+ -ise.] I, intrans. To act or he like a devil. 


n. trans. To make a devil of ; place among 
devils. [Bare.] 

He that should deify a saint should wrong him as muck 
as he that should devuite him. Bp. Hall, Remains, p. IS. 
deviUdn (dev'l-kin), n. [< devil + dim. -Wn.] 
A little devil. 


devU-inay-care (dev'l-ma-kSr'), a. [A sen- 
tence, the devil mag care (sc. I donU), used as 
an adj.] Beckless'; careless. [Slang.] 


Dickent, Oliver 'i'wlst, 1. 

You know I don't profess to have any purpose in life — 
perfectly devil-may-care. 

W. M. Baker, Now Timothy, p. 292. 
d«Tilin6&t (dev'l-ment), n. [Irreg. < devil + 
•ment,] Deviltry; tnokei^; roguiimness; mis- 
chief: often used in a ludicrous sense without 
necessarily implying malice : as, he did it out 
of mere devilmeilt. 

This is our ward, our pretty Rose — brought her up to 
town to see all tho devilmentt and things. 

Morton, Secrete worth Knowing, 1. 1. 

Somethin’ to keep me hard at It away from all sorts of 
devUment t W. M. Baker, New Timothy, p. 298. 

devilry (dov'l-ri), b. ; pi. devilries (-riz). [< 

devil + -ry; ef. F. diablerie.] Devilish oharac- 
ter or conduct; extreme wickedness; wicked 
mischief. 

He calleth the Cathollke church the Antichristian syn- 
agogue, and the vnwrltten verities starke lyes and deuury. 

Sir T. More, Works, p. 1129. 

There’s mair o' utter deevilry in that woman than in 
a’ the Scotch witches that ever flew by moonlight ower 
North Berwick Law. Scott, Bride of Lammemioor, ill. 97. 


devirs-apron (dev'lz-&^prun), n. A name given 
in the United States to species of the genus 
Laminaria, an olive-brown alga with a ver^ 
large, dilated, stipitate lamina, especially to L. 
saccharina, in which the frond is mongated and 
entire, with a wavy margin. 

The stems of the devil'i aprotu, Lamlnarise, are used by 
surgical-instrument makers in the manufacture of sponge- 
tents. Farlow, Marine AlgK, p. 0. 

devll’s-blrd (dev'lz-b6rd), n. A Scotch name 
of the yellow bunting, Emheriza eitrinella, the 
note of which is translated “ deil, deil, deil 
take ye.” Macgillivray. 

devil’s-bit (dev'lz-bit), n. [Translating ML. 
morsvs diaholi (L. morsus, a bite ; diaholi, gen. 
of LL. diabolua ; see morsel and devil), G. Teti- 
fels-abbisa — “so called,” says the Ortus Sani- 
tatis, on the authority of Onbasiu^ “ because 
with this root [the scabious] the Devil prac- 
tised such power that the Mother of Goa, out 
of compassion, took from the de'vil the means 
to do 80 with it any more ; and in the great vexa- 
tion that ho had that the power was gone from 
him he bit it off, so that it grows no more to this 
day.”] The popular name of several plants, 
(a) In Europe, a species of scabious, Seabiota tueciea, a 
common pasture-weed with a fleshy preniorse root aud 
heads of blue flowers, (ft) In the United States, theblas- 
ing-star, Chanuelirium luteum^n liliaceous plant with a 
thick premorse rootstock, (c) The bntton-snakeroot, Lia- 
trie tjrieala, 

de^TB-claw (dev'lz-klfi), B. A scorpion-shell, 
Pteroceras scorpio, found in the Indian ocean. 
de’Virs-clllb (dev'lz-klub), n. A name given in 
the northwestern parts of the United States to 
the prickly araliaoeous plant Fatsia horrida. 
devll's-co^n (dev'lz-kot'n), b. A small tree, 
Abroma auguata, a native of India, the fibers of 
which are used in /some localities as a substi- 
tute for hemp in chrdage. 
devll’t-COW (dev'Iz-kou), B. Same as deviVa 
coach-horse (which see, under devil). 
devllylMnreBCiher (dev'l-skre'chto), n. Same as 
deviling, 3. 

devil’MTlllg (dev'lz-dung), b. An old phar- 
maceutical name of asafetido. 
dAVil’a-dliat (dev'lz-dust), n. Flock made out 
of old woolen materials by the machine called 
a devil; ohoddy. See dml, b., 0 (d). 


SMt iibMMOi ^ to wmVo ^ of ittfft amt In. 
•tMd ottraewocAt CurtyCo, Ulio., IV, 288. 

devil'f*0W (dev'l*-€r), ». Se« the extract. 


deTil‘f-flg (devTjs-ite), «. Same as iitfemalflg- 
ddVil‘»>flnger (dev'fi-flng'gftr), n. A starash. 
devll*»<nts (deraz-guts), n. A name of spe- 
cies of dodder {Cuamta), from the resemblance 
of their slender yellow stems to catgut, and 
from the mischief they cause. 
deTllsUp (dev'l-ship), n. [< Oevil + ship.'] 
The person or character of a devil; the state 
of being a devil.— ^ devUsbln, a ludicrous title of 
address, on type of laturdtMp, totne devlL 

But I shall find out counter chanua. 

Thy airy dtvUthip to remove 
From this circle hero of love. 

Cotelty, Description of Honour. 
ddyil'S-llorM (dev'lz-hhrs), n. One of the popu- 
lar names applied to orthopterous insects of the 
family Mantida; a rear-horse. 
deril’S-niiUc (dev 'Iz- milk), n. l. The sun- 
spurge, Euphorbia helioacopia: so called from 
its acrid poisonous milk.— 2. The white milky 
juice of various other common plants. 
devU'BHdlO®gtrillg8(dev'lz-8hO'stringz),n. The 

C t's-rue, Tephroaia Firffiniana: so called from 
tough slender roots. 

devil-tree (dev'l-trS), «. The Alatonia seolaria, 
an apooynaceous tree of tropical Asia, Africa, 
and Australia, a li^e evergreen with soft white 
wood. Both wood and bark (called dfto&orA) are bitter, 
and are oaed as a tonic and febrifuge. The milky Juice 
yields a substance resembling gntta-peroha. 
deviltry (devT-tri), n. ; pi. deviltriea (-triz). [Ir- 
reg. for devilry, q. v.] Diabolical action; ma- 
licious mischief ; devilry. 

The rustics beholding crossed themselves and suspected 
aevOtriM, C. itsnds, Cloister and Hearth, »ov. 

Would bear from d*oUtrie» m much as a good sermon. 

X>. O. mtehell, Bound Together. 

devil-wood (dev'l-wdd), «. The Oamanthm 
Amerieama, a small tree of the southern United 
States, allied to the Eluropean olive. The wood 
is very heavy and strong, and so tough that it 
cannot be split. 

devil-worship (dev'l-wer'ship), n. Tho wor- 
ship of evil spirits by incantations intended to 
propitiate them, it is prevalent among many of tlie 
primitive tribes of Asia, Africa, and America, under the 
assiimpUpn that the Deity does not trouble himself about 
the world, or that the powers of evil are as mighty as the 
powers of good, and must tu conseauence be bribed and 
conciliated. 

devil-worshiper (dev'l-w6r^8hi-p6r), «. One 
who worships a devil, a malignant deity, or an 
evil spirit; speoifioally, a member of the tribe 
properly called Yezidis, living in Mesopotamia, 
Assyria, Kurdistan, and otherparts of Turkey in 
Asia, and noted for.adding the worship of Satan 
to a professed belief in the Old Testament, and 
respect for the New Testament and the Koran. 

The IzedU or Yezidis, the socalled pevil-worthippem, 
still remain a numerous though oppressed people In Meso- 
potamia and adjacent countries. 

S. B. Tylor, rrim. Culture, II. 299. 

dc- 

e way, devious, -I- Or. oko- 

u-e/v, viewlj An instrument for illustrating tho 
principles of the resolution and oomposition of 
rotations. 

sire has descrU)ed an apparatus, which he calls a dtvio- 
•copt, for ascertaining directly the relation which exists 
between the angular velocity of tho earth and that of a 
horizon around the vertical of any place whatever. 

Smithtonian Asport, 1881, p. 834. 

devienu (dS'vi-us), a. [< L. deviua, lying off 
the high road, out of the way, < de, off, away, 
+ via, way. Cf. deviate.] 1. Out of the direct 
or common way or track ; circuitous ; rambling : 
as, a devioua course. 

The devlout paths where wanton fancy leads. hows. 
To bless the wildly deviom morning walk. Thonuon. 

And pursuing 

wh one Its devtom path, but drawing nearer and nearer, 
Bush together at last. Langfetlou), Miles Standish, vili. 
3. Moving on or pursidng a winding or con- 
fused course. [B^.] 

When a shoal 

Of devioua minnows wheel from where a pike 
lurks balanced 'ueath the lily-pads. 

hof^. Under the Willows. 
8. Erring; go^ng astray from rectitude or the 
dlvme precepts. 

Bell here and there through the branohes a tremulous 
T .u ^ moonllghC 

Uke the sweet thoughts of Ipve on a darkened and devioui 
•pirlt. LmgfMouf, Evangeline, it 8. 


A nuthatch scaling deviomly the trunk of some hard- 
wood tree. LowM, Study Windows, p. 61. 

devlotumegg (dS'vi-us-nes), n. Departure ^m 
a regular course; wandering. Bailey, 1727. 
devlrginatet (d«-v6r' jl-nat), «. t. [< DL. devir- 
fdnatua, pp. of devirginare (> F. dMrginer), de- 
flower, < de- priv. + Virgo [virgin-), virgin.] 
To deprive of virginity; deflower. 

Only that virgin soul, dtvir^natod In the blood of Adam, 
but restored In the blood of the Lamb, bath ... this tes- 
timony, this assurance, that God is with him. 

Donne, Sermons, 11. 

deylrgiaatet (dfi.v6r'ji-nftt), a. [< LL. devir- 
ginatus, pp. ; sec tho verb.] Deprived of vir- 
ginity. 

Fair Hero, left deoirginaXe, 

Weighs, and with fniv wails her state. 

Chapman and Marlowe, Hero and Leander, ill,, Ai*. 

deylrglnatlont (ds-v6r-ji-nfi.'shpn), «. [< de- 

virginate : see -aUon.] Deprivation of vir^ity. 
Even blushing brings them to their devirgination. 

Resolves. 

devisable (d^vi'n^hl), a. [< devise + ^ble.] 

1. Capable of being invented or contrived. 

Ood hath not prevented all exceptions or cavils devisa. 

Ne by curious or captious wits, against his dispensations. 

Barrow, Works, 11. il. 

2. Capable of being bequeathed or assigned by 
will. 

It seems sufflclentty clear that, before the conquest, 
lands were devietMe by will. Blaokstone, Com. 

devlsal (d^vl'zal), ». [< deuiae + -al.] 1. The 
act of devising; a contriving or fornung. 

Each vrord may be not unfitly compared to an inven- 
tion : it lias Its own place, mode, and oiroumstanoes of 
devieat. Whitney, Life and Growth of Lang., p. 809. 

2. The act of bequeathing; assignment by will, 
deviscerate (dS-vis'e-rSt), v. t, ; pret. and pp. 
deviscerated, ppr. deviaoerating, L< L. de- priv. 
+ viscera, the Internal organs : see viscera, Cf. 
eviscerate.'] To eviscerate or disembowel, 
devlsooration (df-vis-g-ra'shpn), n. [< de- 
viscerate: see -ation.] The operation of re- 
moving the viscera. 

ddViSB (dg-viz'), V. ; pret. and pp. devised, ppr. 
deviaing, [Early mod. E. also devize; < ME. 
deviaen, devysen, diviaen, devietm, < OP. deviser, 
distinguish, regulate, bequeath, talk, P. devi- 
sor s= Pr. Sp. (obs.) Pg. aevisar s= It. diviaare, 
divide, share, describe, think, < ML. as if *di- 
visare,i diiHsa, a division of goods, portion of 
land, bound, decision, mark,deviee: see dertce.] 
I. trana. If. To divide; distinguish. 

Now thanne the Firmament Is devyerd, be Astrono- 
... . Slgtie is devysed In 30 De- 

hat the Pinnanient bathe 
MatideviUe, Travels, p. 186. 
2t. To say ; tell ; relate ; describe. 

Wlmt sholde I more devise f 

Chaucer, Monk's Tale, 1. 6fi2. 
I schsUe devise gon sum portle of thingos that there 
ben, whan tiiuo schslle ben, nftre It may best come tu my 
inyiido. MandeviUe, Travels, p. 4. 

After they had thus saluted and embraced eaoli other, 
they mounted agalne on horsebacke, and rode toward the 
(’Itle. deuising and recounting, how being children they 
had passed their youth in friendly pastimes. 

Oreene, Pundosto, or the Triumph of Time (1688). 
Sf. To imagine ; oonjectore ; guess, or guess at. 
Forto reken al the aral In Rome that time, 

Alle the men vpnn mold no migt hit deuies. 

So wel in alle wise was hit arayed. 

William of Paleme (E. E. T, 8.), 1. 1603. 
If It bo I, of pardon I you pray : 

But if ought else that 1 mote not devyse, 

I will. If please you it disrure, assay 
To ease you of that ill, so wisely as I may. 

Spenser, F. Q., 11. lx. 42. 
Ho . , . deviselh first that this Bratus was a Consul of 
Rome. Holland, tr. of Camden's Britain, p. 8. 

4. To think or study out: elaborate in the 
mind; invent; contrive; plan: as, to devise a 
new machine, or a new method of doing any- 
thing; to devise a plan of defense; to devise 
schemes of plunder. 

The! ben alle clothed in Clothes of Gold or of Tartaries 
or of Camokoa, so richely and to perfytly, that no man In 
the World can amenden it, ne better dsvissn It. 

MandsvUU, Travels, p. 288. 
To dsvist curious works, to work in gold, and In silver, 
and in brass. Ex. xxxv. 82. 

Dsviss but bow youTI use him when he comes, 

And let us two devise to bring him thither. 

Shah., M. W. of W., Iv. 4. 

Satan from without, and or 

passive merelr and , 

evil, and speaking hard things 


6t. To plan or scheme for; purpose to obtain. 

Fooles therefore 

They are which fortonea doe by vowes devise. 

Spenser. F. Q., VI. lx. SO. 

6. To give, assign, make over, or transmit 
(real property) by will. 

One ball to thee I give and I devise. 

Orahbe, Works, V. 216. 

Was it ever intended that the king could empower hla 
subjects to devise their freeholds or to levy fines of their 
entailed lands? UaUam. 

A To concoct, concert. 

n. infrana. To consider ; lay a plan or plans ; 
form a scheme or schemes ; contrive. 

let us davUs of ease and everlasting rest. 

Spenser, f. Q., I. xiL 17. 

Then shall we farther devise together upon all things, 
what order shall be best to take. 

Sir T. More (Arber's Eng. Gamer, I. 296). 

Taste is nothing in the world except the faculty which 
devises according to the laws of beauty, which executes 
according to the laws of beanty. 

Gladstone, Might of Right, p. 60. 
de'Vlse (dfl-vlz' ), n, [A former spelling of device ; 
in legal senses due to the verb devise : see de- 
vice, n,, devise, «.] If (df-vis'). An obsolete 
spelling of denice, — 2. Iniatc; (a) The act of be- 
queathing by will. 

The alienation is made by devise In a last will only, and 
tho third part of these profits la there demaudable. Locke, 
[b) A will or testament, (c) A gift of real prop- 
erty by will : sometimes loosmy used of per- 
sonal property. 

A gift by will of freehold land, or of such rights arising 
nntof or connected with land as are by English law classed 
with it aa real property, is called a devise. 

F. Pollock, Land Laws, p. 124. 
(d) The clause in a will by which such gift is 
made.— Exsentory dsviss. a future and contingent tn- 
it in real properly in contravention of the strict rules 
>e old common iaw ; a future interest, created by will, 
:h Is not preceded by an estate of freehold created by 
the will of the same testator, or which, being so preceded, 
is limited to take effect before or after, and not at the expi- 
ration of. such prior estate of freehold. Jarman ; Brown 
and Hadley. 

devisee (dev-i-z6')j »• [< devise + -cel.] The 
person to whom a devise is made ; one to whom 
real estate in bequeathed. 
devteeftUt, devisefoUyt. Obsolete forms of 
deviceful. devicefully. 

deviser (df-vl'z6r), n. One who contrives or 
invents; a contriver; an inventor. 


devisor (df-vi'zor), n. One who gives by will; 
one who bequeaths real property or tenements, 
devitablet (dev'i-tn-bl), a. [< L. as if *devi- 
tabilia, < devitare, avoid, < de, away. + vitare, 
shun, avoid. Cf. etntable.] Avoidable. Bailey. 
devitalisation (dg-vi^tal-i-za'shon), M. [< de- 
vitalize + -ation.] The act of depriving of vi- 
tality: as, the devitalization of tissue, 
devizaliae (<ie-vl'tal-lz), v. t. ; pret. and pp. 
devitalized, ppr. devitalizing. [< de- priv. + 
vitalize.') To deprive of vitality; take away 
life or hfe-Bustainiug qualities from. 

To air thus changed or deteriorated I gave the name of 
devitalised air. B. W. Bichardson, Prevent, Med., p. 528. 

Tl»e most finished and altogether favoralile example of 
this devitalised scholarship with many | 
was Edward Everett. “ 




altogether favoralile example of 
ip with many graceful additions 
'he Jf ation, Dec. S3, 1809, p. 659. 

devitationt (dev-i-tS'shou), n. [< L. efot^tia- 
tto(B-), < devitare, pp, devitatua, avoid: see devi- 
table.j A warning off; warning: tho opposite 
of invitation. 

It there be any here that . . . will venture himself a 
guest at the devil's banquet, luaugre all devitation, let 
him stay and hear the reckoning. 

Mev. T. Adams, Works, 1. 277. 

dO'VitriflcatlOll (dS-vitfri-fl-ki'shqn), b. [< F. 
dMtrificaiion ; as deviirify -1- -ali^. See -fica- 
fiOB.] Loss, either partial or entire, of the 
glassy or vitreous condition, or the process by 
whion this result is attained. Tiie most conspicu- 
ous Ulostration of devitrification ii the production of 
“RAaurour porcelain" from glass by the long-continued 
action of heat. (See porcelain.) The term devitrMea. 
lion la much employed by llthulogists in describing the 
.. .. t . ..... pjgpe )„ rociu consisting ori- 

large part, of glass. (See lava 

— the result of cooling, during 

which crystalline products have developed themselves in 
the glass in greater or less perfection ; or It may have 
taken place In consequence of the action of water either 
with or without the aid of iieat. after the rocks had be- 
come solidified. Pressure is also regarded by many aa 
being an agent of high Importance. The ohangea thus 
Indicated may be begun in a rock during its conaolldatioD, 
and afterward continued under the combined Influence of 
heat, water, and pressure, even to the entire obUten^km 
of iU origtool vltreou/character^tte result being the pro- 
dnetton ot a par^ lithold stnotare. tos minute fonug 
developed in the prooew of devitrifiaation, wbloh Sm 



dCTOCalisatlon (dg-vo^'kal-i-zft'shgn), n. 
devocalize + The act of maldng voi 


TidnaliMd chftTBoter, 

Utholosbita, accordtug to their ahape 
ing. ^ mieroUth aod giobulite. 
d0^trif!3r v, t.\ pret. and pp. de~ 

vitrified, ppr. devitriMiw. [< F. divitrifier; aa 
de- priv. + vitrify, i To deatroy or chants, 
either in part or wholly, the vitreous oonditlou 
of. See devitrification and gUm. 
deviye (de-vivO> V. t.: pret. and pp. devived, 
ppr. devivlng. [< L. de- priv. + vfvue, living: 
see vivid. Cf . revive.] To derive of life ; ren- 
der inert or tmoonscions. [mre.] 

Prof. Owen haa remarked that “there are organlims 
which we can devitalize and revitalize, dtvivt and revive 
many timez.” Beale. 

.c< 

^ g voice- 

less or non-sonant. Sweet. 
devocalize (ds-v6'k§l-iz), v. t.; pret. and pp. 
devooalieed, ppr. devocalizing. [< de- priv. + 
vocal + -ize.] To make voioeless or non-so- 
nant. Sweet. 

devooatef (dev'^-k&t), «. t. [< L. devocatue, 
pp. of devocare, call away, call off, allure, < de, 
away, + vooare, call: see vocation.] To call 
away; entice; seduce. 

The Comuonz of you duo complain 
From them you d«voeat<. 

T. Preeton, King CambUea. 

devoeationt (dev-^k&'shgn), n. [< ML. as if 
*devocaiio(n-), < L. devocare: see devocate.] A 
calling away; seduction. 

To be freed and releaaed from all Ita [aorcery'a] bland- 
bbmenta and flattering dtnoeationt. 

Uallyteeil, Melamproncea, p. 07. 
deroldt (d^-void'), V. t. [< ME. devoiden, make 
empty, leave, < OF. deevoidier, desvuidier, emp- 
ty out, < dee-, away, + voidier, vuidier, void, < 
voieL vuid, vuit, empty, void: see vot'd.] 1. To 
avoid; leave; depart from. 

He took hya doughter by the hand, 

And had her awithe detogde hya laud. 

Richard Coer de Lion (Weber'a Metr. Korn.), 1, 1227. 

9 . To do away ; put aside ; destroy. 

Ofte haf I wayted wyschande that welo, 

That wont watg whyle denoyde my wrange [wrong]. 

AlliUrative Poena (edlMonia), 1. 16. 

devoid (df-void'), a. [Short for devoided (pp. 
of devoid, v.); conformed to void, q. v.] If. 
Empty; vacant; void. 

1 awoke, and found her place devoid. Sptneer, V, Q. 
2. Destitute; not possessing; lacking: with of: 
as, devoid of understanding. 

tty. 

t. And., V. 8. 

1 o/happineaa, 

'e my yearning heart aha 

WiUiaw, Jforria, &rthly Faradiae, I. 386. 
«Syn. 3. Fouf, etc. See vacant. 

devoir (dev-wor'), n. [F., duty, < devoir, inf., 
owe, be obliged, < L. aebere, owe, be obliged: 
see debt. Ct. diver, earlier form of the same 
word.] Duty or service ; hence, an act of ci- 
vility or respect j respectful notice due to an- 
other : as, we paid our devoirs to our host. 

Content to vae their beat dcudre. 

In fnrderlng echo honeat harmeleaae cauae. 

Oatcoigne, Steele Olaa (ed, ArberX p. 70. 
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8. In Bcote law : (a) The reference made by 
two or more arbiters who differ in opinion to 
an oversman or umpire to determine the differ- 
ence. (6) The falling of a purchase made un- 
der articles of roup to the next highest offerer, 
on the failure of the highest bidder to find oan- 
tion for payment of the price within the time 
limited by the articles. — 4. The opposite of 
evolution; degeneratihn. [Bare.] 

Not only ita [apeeoh'a] evolution, but ita dcvolntion, Ita 
loaa and impairment in diaease, have been wrought out. 

SBianeaTVlI. 666. 

Olanss of devolution. Seeclauoe. 

devolve (d^volv'). »• ; pret. and pp. devolved, 
ppr. devolving. [= Sp. Pg. devolver a It. de- 
volvere, < L. devolvere. roll down, < de, down, 
+ volvere, roll : see voluble. Cf. evolve, revoke.] 

1. irans. 1. To roll downward or onward. 
[Bare.] 

Every headlong atream 
Devolvtt hia winding watera to the main, 

Akentidc, Pleaanrea of Imagination, 11. 
He apake of virtue : . . . 

And with a aweeplng of the arm. 

And a lack.hutre dead-blue eye, 

Devolved hla rounded perioda. 

Tennyeon, A Character. 

2. To transfer, as from one person to another; 
turn over; transmit. 

What madnoaa la It for them who might manage nobly 
thlr own Affairs themselvea, sluggishly and weakly to de- 
volve all on a single Peraon. Milton, Free Commonwealth. 

All men are passionate to live according to tliat state 
in which they were born, or to which they are devolved, 
or which they have framed to themselves. 

Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. 1886), 1. 0M. 

They devolved their whole authority into tho hands of 
the council of sixty. Additon. 

.n. intrans. 1. To roll down; come or ar^ 
rive by rolling down or onward. [Bare.] 

The times are now devolved 
That Merlin’s mystic prophecies are absolved. 

B. Joneon, Prince Henry’s Barriera. 

Streams that had . . . devolved into the rivers below. 

Lord, The Banlana, p. 18. 

2. To be transferred or transmitted; pass from 
one to another; fall by succession or trans- 
ference. 

HU estate U said to have been flfteen hundred a year, 
which by hU death devolved to Lord Somerville of Scot- 
land. Johnson, 

The melancholy task of recording the desolation and 
shame of Italy devolved on Oulcolardlnl. 

Macaulay, Machlavelll. 

On King John’s death. In 1496, the crown of Portugal 
devolved on EmanueL Preeeott, Ferd. and Ita., 11. 4. 

3. To degenerate. [Bare.] 

A gentleman and scholar devolving into the buffoon, for 
example, is an unseemly sight in the eye of tlie profound 
moralist. Jon Bee, Ess. on Samuel Foote. 

devolvement (d§-volv'ment), n. [< devolve + 
-ment.] The act of devolving. Imp. Diet. 

Devonian (de-vo'ni-anl, a. [< Devonia, Latin- 
ized form of Devon, \ AS. Defenas, Defnae, pi., 
the inhabitants of Devon, a name of Ooitic 
origin : W. Dyfnaint, Devon.] Of or pertaining 
to Devonsii ■ • • * 


of detmere, vow, give up, devote, < do. away, + 
vovere, vow: see vow and devout. Cf, detmu).] 
1. To appropriate by or as if by vow; set apart 
or dedicate by a solemn act or with firm inten- 
tion ; oonseerate. 

No devoted thing, that a man shall devote unto the Lord, 
. . . shall be sold or redeemed : every devoted thing is 
most holy unto the Lord. Lev. xxvll. 28. 

For, since the substance of yonr perfect self 
Is eUe devoted, I am but a shadow. 

«Aa*.,T. Q, ofV.,Iv. 2, 


Hence — 2. To doom; consign to some harm 
or evil ; doom to destruction : used absolutely, 
to curse or execrate. 

Let her, like me, of every Joy forlorn. 

Devote the hour when such a wretch was bom. 

Rowe. 

Aliens were devoted to their rimine and desplght 

Decay qf Chrmian Piety. 


Here I devote yonr senate I Croly, CUtlllne. 

3. To addict or surrender, as to an occupation 
or a pursuit; give or yield up ; direct in action 
or thought. 

He hath devoted and given up himself to the contem- 
plation, mark, and denotement ot her parts and graces. 

autJe., Othello, 11. 8. 

Wise-seeming censors count that labour vain 
Which is devoted to the hopes of love. 

Ford, Honour Triumphant 

The hours between breakfast ind dinner the ladles de- 
voted to dress and study. Ooldemith, Vicar, 11. 

'They devoted themselves to leisure with as much assi- 
duity aa we employ to render it impossible. 

Lowell, New Ldneeton Kev., 1. 168, 
-Bra. Devote. Dedieate, Coneeerate, BaUow, destine, set 


levonshire in Finland. 


And save you n 


Marlowe, 


Thetl 


eley would 

I, ^ward 


II., V. 2. 


a was applied apecIBcally, in geol., by ; 
it ^t of the Paleozoic stnita of North 
and used by him as synonymous wlti 


Iton, Polyolbion, 1. 284. 

Mnrohlson 
and South 


e youei 


1 shall be grateful 

To ancient females hit devoir* were paid. 

Crabbe, Works, II. 80. 
davolntet (dev' 9 -lut), v. t. [< L. devolutue, 
pp. of dbvolvere, roll down: see devoke.] To 
devolve. 

Government was devoluted and brought into the priests’ 
bands. Foxe, Martyrs, p. 828. 

dsvolntioii (dev-^-lu'shon), n. [sa P. devolu- 
tion as 8 p. devolucion a= Pg, devolu^ aa It. do- 
voluzione, < ML. devolutio{n-), < L. devolvere, 
pp. deroIuftM, roll down: see devolve.] 1. The 
am of rolling down. [Bare.] 

The raising of new mountains, deterratlons, orthedseo- 
luMon of eanh down upon the valleys from the hills and 
high grounds, will fall under our consideration. 

Woodtpard. 

2, The aot of devolving, transferring, or band- 
ing over ; transmission from one person to an- 
other ; a passing or falling to a sneoessor, as of 
office, authority, or real estate. 

There never was any devol%U{on to rulers by the people 
of the power to govern them. Brougham. 

In all these Athenian rules. It Is to be obeerved that, 
while the ancestral sacrifloes aiy constantly mentioned, 
the object of special care is the devolution of the estate 
in the household. Maine, Early Law and Custom, p. 96. 


’The term 
to a great 

Devon, an , _ — , 

Sandetone.tor which term he substituted It, “ because 
strata of that age in Devonshire— lithologically very un- 
like the old red sandstone of BcoUand, Hereford, and the 
Soutli Welsh counties— contain a much more copious and 
rich fossil fauna, and were shown to occupy the same in- 
termediate position between the Silurian apd Carbonlfer- 

Later • ^ 

Kinua md Identical, •••.> wi.u.wuu. 
were deposited being very different. 

Deyonic (de-vonMk), a. Same as Devonian. 
Devon kerseys. See kersey. 
devonshire (dev'qn-shir), v. t. Same as den- 
shire. 

Devonshire oolio, Inoe. etc. See the nonns. 
devorationt (dev-^ra'shon), n. [< LL. devora- 
fio(n-), < L. devorarv, pp. aevoratua, devour: see 
devour.] The aot of devouring. 

They [bear-wards] have either volunterllle, or for want 


devorst, An obsolete form of divorce. 
devotaryt (d^vd't^ri), n. [< ML. devotarius, 
< L. devotue, devoted: see devote, a., and votary.] 
A vQtary. 


land of their’s whatsoever. Ongary, Works, p. 60. 

devote (d$-vdt'), v. f.; pret. and pp. devoted, ppr. 
devoting. [< L. devotue, pp. (> devotare, fraq.) 


etc., the root li . 

consecration; thus, devotim (def. 2) Is the oonseonitioa 
of the entire mind to Ood ana his worship : and a devout 
(def. 1) spirit is one entirely absorbed In the worship or 
service of Qod. To devote Indicates the inward act, state, 
or feeling ; to dedieate is to set apart by a promise, and in- 
dicates primarily an extenial aot ; to conwerate is to make 
sacred, and refers to an act affecting the use or relations 
or the thing consecrated ; to hallow is to make hob, and 
relates to the character ot the person or thing hallowed. 
Thus, we devote ourselves by an act of the mind ; we dedi- 
cate our lives or property by a more formal act ; we cows*. 
orate to sacred uses a building not before sacred ; and we 
hallow the name of Ood, recognizing in it its inherent 
holy character. 

Mysterious and awful powers had laid their unimagin- 
able hands on that fair head and devoted It to a nobler ser- 
vice. Lowell, Among my Books, 2d ser., p. 272. 

Let no soldier fly : 

He that Is truly dedieate to war 

Hath no self-love. Shak., 2 Hen. VL, v. 2. 


And underneath that eoneecrated roof, ' 

Plight me the full assurance of your faith. 

Shak., T. N., Iv. 3. 
And, from work 

Now resting. Mess’d and hallow'd the seventh day. 

MUton, P. L.,vlL 692. 

8. Addict, Devote, etc. See addict. 

devotet (dS-vSt'), o. and ». [< ME. devote, < OP. 
devot, F. ckvot = Pr. devot s= Sp. Pg. devoto =s 
It. divoto, < L. devotus, pp., devoted: see devote, 
V. Doublet, devout, q, v. j I. a. Devoted ; de- 
vout. 

We do offer the said Master ot ours, and our whole com- 
pany, vuto your.highnes, as your perpetual and deuole 
friends. UalSuyt'i Voyage*, 1. 148. 

Lawyers, physicians, philosophers, scholars are his, 
wholly devote to hla service. 

Burton, Anat of Mel., p. 212. 

n. ». A devotee. 


devoted (df-vd'ted), p. a. [Pp. of devote, v.] 

1. Set apart; given up, eBpeoially to some 
barm or evil; doomed. 

No wonder they revolted from accnmnlating new woes 
on her devoted head. Preeeott, Ferd. and Isa. , IL 11, note. 

No more ignoble yet more dongeroua creature hod yet 
been loosed upon the devoted soil of the Netherlands. 

Motley, Dutch Bepublic, III. 680. 
The workmen either perished in the flames, or fled from 
the devoted spot in terror and despair. 

Sehaff, Hist Christ. Church, HI. { 4. 

2. Ardent; zealous; assiduous; strongly at- 
tached or addicted: as, a devoted friend; a de- 
voted student of plj^losophy. 

The most devoted ohkmplon. Maeaulay. 

dsvotsdiMss (df-vd'ted-nes), ti. The state of 
being devoted, attached, or ad.dioted ; zealous 
faitl^lneas and attachment. 

The owning of our obligation unto virtue may be styled 
natural rellt^n : that it to say, a devotedneee unto Ood, 
BO aa to act according to hie will. Qrtw. 



••U-MUirtiMiigdMWMtnew. CAcmn^, Fnrfeet lUe, p. 2S&. 

devotM (d®v-f^')» »• C< devote + -eei.] One 
who ie devowd or Mlfdedioated to a oanue 
or praetioe ; a votary ; cmeoifioally, one given 
wholly to religions devotion ; an extravagantly 
or superstltioasly devout person. 

A (i«eotM 1» one ot tiioM wbo dUparute reltgion by tlteir 
indiioreet end nnreuoiMble introducUon ot the menttou 
of virtue on all oooaatona. Oeeie, Speototor, Ko. 3M. 

Christianity has had, in alt ages and in all leots, its deso- 
tges and martyrs. Story, Salem, Sept. 18, 1828. 

3:Syn. Zealot, enthusiast. 

devoteeism (dev-^tS'izml, «. r< devotee' + 
-«»».] The tendency or disposition to be or 
become a devotee. 

Bituallstlo (UtoueiiM Is the unhealthy development of 
religious Introspeotlon. 

J. Okw, Evenings with Skeptlos, 11. 477. 
devotenient (d^-vSt'mgnt), n. [< devote + 
-ment.] The act of devoting or consecrating 
by a vow; the state of being devoted. [Bare.] 

Her (Iphlgenia’s] dsvotemsnt was the demand of Apollo. 

Bp. Hurd, Kotos on Horace's Art ot Poetry, 

devoter (df-v6't6r), n. 1. One who devotes.— 
2f. A worshiper. Piers PUnoman. 
devoterert. n. [A corrupt form of advoutrer. 
Gt devoior^.] An adulterer. 

He that breaketh wedlock with his neighbour's wife, 
let him be slain, both the devottrtr and the advouteress. 

Becon, Works (ed. Parker Soc.), I. 460, 
dOTOtloil (dd-vS'sh^n), n. [< ME. devotioun, 
devocion, devoeioun, < OP. devotion, P. devotion 
s= Pr. devoUo s Sp. devodon as Pg. devocdo = 
It. divosione, < L. devoUoin-), devotion, \ devo- 
tm, pp. of devovere, devote: see devote."] 1. 
The act of devoting; a definitive setting apart, 
appropriating, or consecrating: as, the devo- 
tion ot one’s means to a certain purpose; the 
devotion of one’s life to the service of God. 

Its purpose (Brook Farm] was so sincere, its conduct 


or observance of reltglousduUss and practices rsspeelaily' 
earnestness In acts of worship ; devoutuess. 

Keverthslesse to thsm that with Dtvocion behold It (the 
gulden gate of the temple ot Solomon] a tfar ys grauntyd 
cleue remission. 

Torkington, Dlarie of Eng, Travell, p. 80. 

Dtvotion consists In an ascent of the mind towards God, 
attended with holy breathings ot soul. 

Bp. Atterbury, Sermons, II. xxl. 

There was still a sadness of heart upon her, and a depUi 
of (Uwtion, in which lay all her strength. Buskin. 

(6) Earnest and faithful service arising from love, frlend- 


shl] 


riimeut. 


Sacrificing to the wishes of his Parliament a minister 
whose crime had been a dtvotion too xealous to the Intor- 
esU of his prerogaUve. Uaeaulay, Hallam's Const. Hist 

The Plantagenet hUtoiw can show no such instances of 
enthnsiaatio Mvotion as lighted up the dark days of the 
Stewarts. Stubbi, Const. Hist, « 467. 

(o) Close attention or application in general i as, his devo- 
tion to this pursuit impaired his hedth. 

He seeks their hate with greater devotion than they can 
render it him. Shak., Cor., li. 2. 

Their . . , tyrannie did inforce them to embrace my 
oiler with no small deuotion. 

Capt. John Smith, True Travels, II. 206. 
3. An act of worship ; a religious exercise. («) 
Practice of prayer and praise ; now generally in the plural. 

An aged, holy man, . . . 

That day and nl^t said his devotion. 

Speneer, F. Q., I. x, 46. 

S^ng so many Ave<Maries and Pater-Kostors, os is their 
devotion, Capt. John Smith, True Travels, I. 7. 

They returned again to our Lady Church, whore was per- 
formed very long and tedious devotion. 

Ooryat, Crudities, I. 89. 
(t) Alms given aa an act of worship: offerings made at 
divine service. [Arohalo.l 

The Deacons, Church-wardens, or other fit persons . . . 
snail receive the Alms for the vaot, and other Bevotioni 
of the People, in a decent Basin. 

Book ef Common Prayer, Holy Communion. 

Something oonseorated; an object of devo- 
tion. 1 

As 1 passed by and beheld your devotions [In the revised 
version, " observed the objects of your worsblp”]. 

ASts xvll. 28. 

Churches and altars, priests and all devotion*. 
Tumbled together into one rude chaos. 

Beau, and Ft. 

6t. Power of devoting or applying to use; dis- 
posal; biddiig. iffj B 

^ Take my keys, 

Gold, plate, and Jewels, eM's at thy devotion. 

B, Jomon, Volpone, fi. 8. 


X58S 

By these insinuations be (Colonel Kathaniel Baeon] 
wrought his men into so perfect an unanimity, that they 
were one and all at hU devotion. BtverUy, Vliglnla, f 87. 

dedication, devotedness.— 9 (a). 
Gorfhwess, etc. (9ev religion.) {b). MtMhmnA, 
Ajfeetim, etc. (see love), seal, fidelity, constancy. 
<*®yotionalrt (de-v^shon-Sr'), ». [< P. as if 

devotionnaire, < d&eoUon, devotion: see devo- 
tion.] A devotee. Davies. 

The Lord Chief Justice Hales, a profound common law- 
yw, and both devotionair and moralist, affected natural 
philosophy. Jtoger A'orth, Lord Guilford, II. 264, 

devotdonal (dj-vo'shgn-al), a. and n. [< devo- 
fion + - 0 , 1 .] 1. a. Pertamii^ to religious devo- 
tion; used in devotion; suited to devotion: as, 
a devotional posture; devotional exercises; a 
devotional frame of mind. 

How much the devotional spirit of the church has suf- 
fered by that necessary evil, the KeformaUon 1 

Coleridge, Table-Talk. 
“ftOL D«tiouf, Devotional. See devout. 
n. pi. Forms of devotion. 

Nor have they had either more cause for, or bettor luc- 
Msa In, their disuuttngs against tlie devotionale ot the 
Church of England. 

Bp. Oauden, Tears of the Church, p. 87. 

devotlonalist (df-vd'shon-al-lst), rt. [< devo- 
tional -faf,] Same aa'dev'otionist. [Rare.] 

.. ohlsn 

aplete image o 

ft. Coventry, Philemon to Hydaspes, 11, 

devotlonally (df-vb'shon-^-i), adv. In a de- 
votional manner; toward devotion: as, devo- 
tlonally inclined. 

deyotionist (df-vo'sbon-ist), n. [< devotion -f 
-iat.] A person given to devotion ; one who is 
superstitiously or formally devout. Also devo- 
iionaliat. [Rare.l 

de'Fotiotuaiesst (d^vo'shus-nes), n. [< *devo- 
tioua (not used) (< devotion -i- -ous) •+■ -ness.] 
Devoutness; piety. Hammond. 
dayotot (d§-vo't6), n. [It., < L. devotua : see 
devote and devout] A devotee. 

In confidence ot this com 
all times have pretended 
lllapse from heaven. 

J. Speneer, Vanity ot Vulgar Prophecies (1666), Pref. a. 2. 

deyotor^t (de-v6'tgr), n. [< LL. devotor, one who 
devotes, < li. devovere, devote : gee devote.] One 
who reverences or worships; a devout person. 
Beau, and FI, 

deyotor^t, «- [A corrupt form of advouter.] 
An adulterer. 

dayourl (df-vour'), o. [< ME. devouren, < OF. 
devorer, devurer, devorir, devourir, P. divorer =s 
P’r. Sp. Pg. devorar = It. devorare, < L. devo- 
rare, devour, < de, down, + vorare, consume, 
devour: see voracious, vorant] I. trana. 1. 
To eat up entirely; eat ravenously; consume 
as food. 

Wo will say, Some evil beast hath devoured him. 

Gen. xxxvil. 20. 

And ever and anon the wolf would steal 
The children and devour. 

Tennyeon, Coming ot Arthur. 
2. To consume destruotively, recklessly, or 
wantonly; make away with; destroy; waste. 

As soon as this thy son was come, which hath devoured 
thy living with harlots. Luke xv. 80. 

Devouring pestUenoe hangs in our air. 

Shak., Klch. II., i. 3. 


Henoe— 6. To give deliid^t to; oharm; 
chant. [Bare.] 


accomplish the distance with Impetuous baste.' 

He seem'd in running to devour the way, 

Stayiitg no longer question. 

SA«*., 2 Hen. IV., 1. 1. 
Wat was wonudly angry with Sir John Kewton, Knight 
{Sword-bearer to the King then in presence), for devour- 
ing hie dietanee, and not making his approaches manner- 
ly enough unto him. kViier, Worthies, II. 846. 

Tlte signal once given, they [the horses] strike, devour 
the course, hurrying along with unremitting velocity. 

Strutt, Sports and Pastimes, p, 101. 
=ftpL 1. Coneumo etc. See «af. 

U. intrana. To consume. [Bare.] 

A fire devoureth before them, and behind them a flame 
bumeth. Joel ii. 8. 


deyour^h n. See dever. 


fever] becomes In those w 

O. W. Holmes, Old Vol. of Life, p. 8. 

3. To swallow up, literally or figuratively; 
draw into con^otion or possession; absoro; 
engorge ; take la : as. to devour a book ; the usu- 
rers have devoured his estate. 

I saw (alas) the gaping earth devours 

The spring, the place, and all oleane out ot sight. 

Speneer, Visions of Petrarch. 
Which ( the icribeelderowr widowe' houses, and for a she w 
make long prayers. Luke xx. 47. 

1 perceive these lords 
At this encounter do eo much admire. 

That they devours their reason ; and scarce think 
Their eyes do ofiioes of truth. Shak., Tempest, v. 1. 
Kow speak of the Haven ; rather devouring then en- 
creased by a little river. Sandye, Travalles, p. 28. 

Our ocean shall these petty brooks dssewr. 

Dtkker and Webster, Sir Thomas Wyat, p. 6. 

4. To gaze at absorbingly; look upon with 
avidity; view 'with delight. 

Longing they look, and gaping at the sight, 
Ilevourlier o'er and o’er with vaat delict. 


deyonrable (d§-vour'a-bl), a. [< devourl -f. 
-able. Cf. OP. devoraole, devourable. devour- 
ing, voracious.] Capable of or fit for being 
devoured. 

A clear and undebanch’d appetite renders everything 
sweet and delightful to a sound body, and (aa Bomer ex- 
presses it) devourable. Plutarch, Murals, li. lie(Ord MS.). 

deyotirer (df-vour 'fer), n. l. One who de- 
vours; one who or that which eats greedily, 
consumes, or preys upon. 

Carp and tench do best together, all other flsh being 
devourere ot their spawn. Mortimer, Husbandry. 

2. A local English name of the glutinous hag, 
Mfxine ffluHnoaa. 

deyomresBi, n. [ME. devoureaae; < devour^. -+• 
•eas, after equiv. OP. devorereaae, devourerease.] 
A female devourer. Wyclif. 
deyouringly (df-vour'ing-li), adv. In a devour- 
ing manner. 

deyourment (df-vour'mgnt), n. [< devour + 
-ment. Cf. OP. devorement, devourement] The 
act or process of devonring or consuming. 

Could not thy remorseless foeman brook 
Time’s sure devourment } 

R. W. Gilder, A Portrait ot Servetua, 
deyont (^-vouf), a. and n. [< ME. devout, also 
devote, < OP. devot, devoult. P. ddvotm 8p. Pg. de- 
vote sa It. devofo, divoto, < L. devotua, devoted, 
pp. of devovere, vow, devote; see devote, v. and 
a. The adj. devote is a doublet of devout] I. a. 

1. Yielding a solemn and reverential devotion 
to God in religioua exercises, particularly in 
prayer; devoted to the worship and service of 
God; pious; religious; consecrated in spirit. 

The same roan was Just and devout. I.uko H. 26. 

The Spaniard is very devout in his Way, for 1 have seen 
him kneel In the very Dirt when the Ave-Mary-bell rings. 

UoweU, Letters, I. ill. 82. 

Let a man consider, . . . when he prays in private, 
whether he be as composed, and reverent, and devout iu 
his behaviour as he Is when the eyes ot a great assembly 
sro upon him. Bp. Atterbury, Sermons, II. xlf. 

And holy hymns from which the life devout 
Ot saints and martyrs has wellnigh gone out. 

WAiftisr, On a Prayer-book. 

2. Expressing devotion or piety. 

I love a holy devout Sermon. Bovvell, Letters, I. vL 82. 

With uplifted hands, and eyes devout. 
Grateful to heaven. Milton, P. L., xl. 868. 

8. Sincere; solemn; earnest: as, you have 
my devout wishes for your safety. s,gyn. 1. De- 
vout, Devotional; prayerful, godly, saintly. Devout per- 
tains especially to the Internal, devotional to the exter- 
nal ; but this dUtinction Is not always observed. A de- 
vout heart, a devout man, a devout look— that is, a look 
such as would be produced by devout feeling (see ex- 
tracU above); a devotional attitude, a devotional book. 

There is something . . . natively great and good In a 
person that is truly devout. SteeU, Tatler, No. 211. 

^ _ family, [was seen] a d«- 

it forth in continual combat with the 


Dotumol energy, put forth in i 
earthly eneives that tempted 
De { 

ll.t ft. 1. A devotee. 


sworn slaves. Sheldon, Miracles, p. 247. 

2. A devotional composition. 

This is the substance of his first section till we come to 
the devout ot it, modelled into the form of a private psal- 
ter. Milton, Eikonoklaatea. 1. 

devoutet, adv. [ME.; < devout, a.] Devoutly. 
Chaucer. 

dBYOUtfoli (df-vout'ffil), a. [Irreg. < devout + 
1. A similar formation is aratefiil.] 1. 
Pull of or characterized by devoumess; devout. 
— 8. Sacred; solemn. 

To take her from austerer check at parents. 

To make her his by most devoutfid righta, 

Mareton and Webeter, Midaontent, L 8. 



d0T«mkl«M 

tftyontlaMf (d^vout'lei), o. [< immi + 4«m. 3 
Destitute of devotion. B. D. [Rare.1 
d0VOiitlesBiie8St (df-vont'les-nes), n. want of 
devotion. [Bate.] 

The last point of thU ennour be the derte of demutiew- 
MM, unmercifultiew, and epicuriame. 

Bp. <{/ Chich«$ter, Two Sennona, aig. C 0 b. 
devoutly (de-vout'li), adv. [< ME. devoutly, 
devotly, -liche; < devout + 1. In a devout 

manner; with devout feeiinjra; with solemn 
reverence and submission to Qod; with ardent 
devotion. 

Sunday, the xlx Day of Jalii, we cam all to Mounte Syon 
to Maaae, which waa aong ther rygbt Dttxnetly, 

Torkington, Diarle of Eng. Travel!, p. 26. 

At length her grace roae, and with modeat paoea 

Came to the altar : where ahe kneel'd, and, aaint-llke, 

Caat her fair eyea to heaven, and pray’d dtvouUu. 

Shak., Hen. VUl., Iv. 1. 

2. Religiously ; with pious thoughts. 

I One of the wlae men, having a while attentively and de- 
voutly viewed and contemplated thia pillar and croaa, fell 
down upon hla face. Baeon. 

8. Sincerely; earnestly; solemnly. ' 


Devoutly to be wlah'd. Shak., Hamlet, 111. 1. 
devontneSB (de-vout'nes), n. The quality or 
state of being devout. 

davovet (df-v6v'), V. t. [< L. devovere, devote : 
see devote, t>. f.] To dedicate by vow ; devote ; 
doom to destruction; destine for sacrifice. 
’Twaa hla own aon, whom Ood and mankind loved, 

Hla own vlotorloua aon, whom he devoted. 

Cowley, Davidela, Iv. 
»Wt (dS-vou'), e. <■ r< OP. devouer, P. dd- 
- 9r, devote, give up, ^ L. devotare, freq. of 
devovere, devote : see devote. The second sense 
is appar. taken from dieavou.J 1. To devote ; 
apply. 


Thoae clear cauaea, to the Inquiry 
And aearch of which your mathematical head 
lltaeU. 


, ii head 

Hath ao devotaed Itaelf. 

B. Jonton, Hagnetlck Lady, I. 1. 

2. To disavow ; disclaim. 

There too the arroiea angelic detoufd 
Their former rage, and all to mercy bow'd. 

Q. Fleteher, Chrlat'a Victory and Triumph. 

dSW^ (dfi), n. [Early mod. E. also dewe, deaw; 
< ME. deto, deu, deaic, < AS. dedw s OPries. 
daw ss D. aauw ss MLO. dow, douwe, dawe, dau, 
LG. dau = OHG. tou, tau {touw-), MHG. tou 
(fouir-), G. tau, than ss Icel. ddgg ss Sw. dagg, 
dew, of. dugg, drizzling rain. = Dan, dug, dow 
(ODan. dugregn, drizzling rain), = Goth. *dagg- 
UIU8 (T), not recorded. From the Soand. is 
derived E. dag^, dew: see dagi, deg."] 1. The 
aqueous vapor which is deposited from the at- 
mosphere by condensation, especially during 
the night, in the form of small drops on the 
surface of bodies. The formation of dew la explulued 
'so tnn 


o it appears chiefly on calm and clear night 

hen the conditiona a ‘ ' *■’- * 

- , never appoara on nl) 

In winter dew becomes hoar 
They [In Peru] haue large and deepe ditches. In which 
they sow or set, and that which groweth la nourished 
with the deaw. Purehae, Pilgrimage, p. 873. 

Since dew is made of atearoa of the terrestrial globe, 
which, whilst they retain that form, and were not yet con- 
vened into drops, did swim to and fro In the air, and 
made part of It; the phnnomena that shew the power of 
dew In working on soUd bodies iiuy help to manifest how 
copiously the air may bo Impregnated with subtile saline 
parts. Boyle, Hist, of Air, xl. 

She . . . wash’d her hands with tho deu{t] of heav’n. 
That on sweet roses fall. 

Queen Eleanor e Fad (Child’s Ballada, VI. 2fle). 
The dews of the evening moat carefully shun,— 
Those tears of the sky for the loss of the sun. 

Chesterfield, Advice to a Lady in Autumn. 
2. Something likened to dew : (a) As falling 
lightly, or as serving to refresh. 

Never yet one hour In hla bed 
Did I enjoy the gulden dew of sleep. 

But with hla timorous dreams was still awak’d. 

Shak., Klch. III., Iv. 1. 


Whore care falls too. Jean Ingelow. 

(b) As suggestive of the morning, and hence of 
freshness and youth. 

Pair-haired, aaure-eyed, with delicate Saxon complexion. 
Having Uie dew of hla youth, and the beauty thereof. 

LongfeOow, Miles Btandlah, i. 
8.^M oi8ture standing in little drops on any- 
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Nett tmto him was Neptune plotund. . . . 

His face was rugged, and hla hoaris had 
Dropped with brackish daote, 

Spenser, F. Q., m. xL 40. 
Mountain dew, inioit whisky. [Slang.] 
dewl Jdfi), «. t. [< ME. dewen, < AS. dedwian 
s Oliries. dawa ss D. dauweu = LG. dauen ss 
OHG. touwdn, towdn, towin, MHG. touwen, G. 
tauen, thauen ss loel. dSggva = Bw. doggo, dew, 
of. duggt^ drizzle, = Dan. dugge, dew; from the 
noun. Cff. bedew."} To wet mth or as if with 
dew; moisten; bedew. 

Phoebus himself shall kneel at Ctsaar’a ahrine. 

And deck it with bay garianda dewed with wine. 

B, Jonson, Poetaster, v. L 
Dew’d with showery drops, 

bove the woven cr - 

Tennyson, Lotos- 
dew^t, a. An obsolete spelling of due^. 
dewan (df-wAn' ), n. [Also written deewan, and 
more correctly divan, diwdn, < Hind, dnvan, a 
tribunal, council, iniutster, head officer of 
finance and revenue, < Pers. divan : see divan.} 
In India: (a) A financial officer formerly ap- 
pointed under the Mohammedan governments 
in each province for the pnrpose of superintend- 
ing the collection of the revenue, etc. 

Shah Alum gave letters patent to Lord (Hive inveating 
the English Company with the office of Dsican. , . . The 
Dewan was the accountant-general or finance minister, 
and looked solely after the revenue and expenditure. 

J. T. Wheeler, Short Hist India, p. 311. 

The chief financial minister of a state, (c) 
The prime minister of a native stato. (d) The 
chief native officer of certain government es- 
tablishments, as the mint, (e) In Bengal, a 
native servant in confidential charge of the 
dealings of a house of business with natives, or 
of the affairs of a large domestio establishment. 
Tule and Burnell. 

dewani, dewanny (df-w&'ni), n. [< Hind. 
diwdni, prop, adj., relating to a diwdn; as noun, 
the office, jurisdiction, etc., of a diwdn : see de~ 
wan.} The office of dewan. 
dew-beatar (du'bd'tAr), n. 1. One who walks 
out early and brushes off the dew. 

The dene beaters hsve trod their way for those that come 
after them. Bp. Uaeket, Abp. Williams, 1. 67. 

2. pi. A pair of oiled shoes. HaUiweU, 
dewberry (du'ber'l), n.; pi. dewberries (-iz). 
f < dewl + herryi ; appar. in allusion to its be- 
ing a low-lying shrub.] 1. In England, tho 
popular name of the Bubus casius, a bramble 
which grows in woods, thickets, hedges, and the 
borders of fields ; the fruit of this plant. The 
fruit is black, with a bluish dewy bloom, and 
of an agroeablo acid taste. 

Feed him with apricooks and dew- 
berriee, 
ithpurp _ . 
berries. Shak. 

2. In the United States, tho pop- 
ular name of Bubus Canadensis, 
the low blackberry, a trailing 
plant which has a large sweet 
n^iit ; the fruit of this plant. ^ 
dew-besprent (du'be-sprent'), 
a. Sprinkled with dew. 

The chewing flocks 

Had ta'en their sapper on the savoury 
herb 

knot-„ , . — 

fold. Milton, Comus, 1. 642. 

dew-claw (du'klA), n. 1. The 
rudimentary inner toe of the 
foot, especially the hind foot, 
of some dogs. « 

_ , . •Teiiler. JT.dew- 

In domestic dogs a hallux Is fre- ctew. 
quently developed, though often in a 
rudimentary condition, the phalanges and claw being sus- 
pended loosely In the skin, without direct connection with 
tlko other bones of the foot : it Is called by dog-fanciers 
ttie dew-daw. W. H. Flower, Encyc. Brit., EV. 488. 
2. The false hoot of deer and other ungulates, 
dew-clawedt (dfi'klAd), a. Furnished with 
dew-claws; ungulate. 

By Brownists 1 
Seperatlsts. 

dew-cup (du'kup), n. 1. The first allowance of 
beer to harvest whorers. Mackay. Also dew- 
drink. [Prov. Eng.]— 2. A common name in 
Scotland of the lady's-mantle, AlchemiOa vul- 
garis. 

dew-drink (dti'dringk), n. Same as dew-cup, 1. 
dewdrop (dfi'drop), n. [=& D. dauwdropp-el ss 
G. tkatdropfen ss Dan. dugdraabe ss Sw. dagg- 
droppe.} A drop of dew. 

I must go seek some dewArops here. 

And hang a pearl in every cowslip's ear. 

ShakSU. N. D., IL L 



. ),n.andp. An obsolete speUing ol dMd. 
|9ti An obsolete spelling of dusL 

j8h V. t. See due®. 

deweyllte (dfi'i-llt), n. [< Chester Dewey, an 
American scientist (1784-1887), + -Wte.] A 
hydrated silicate of magnesinm oocurring in 
amorphous masses of a yellowish color and re- 
eemhling gum arable, it is related to serpen- 
tine, but contains more water. 
deiii^(da'fAl),n. IsseDtai. dugfald.} 1. The 
falling of dew; a fall of dew. 

Expanding while the deuMU flows. 

Moore, Lalla Eookh, Light of the Harem, 
Noiseless as dewJt " " 

Thy Father's call c 

WhUlier, Call of the ChrUtlan. 

2. The time when dew begins to fall; early 
evening. 

dewftllt, a. See dueful. 
dew-nass (du'grAs), n. The oookafoot-grase, 
Daefylis glomerata. [Eng.] 
dewiness (du'i-nes), n. [< dewy + -ness.} The 
state of being covered or damp with dew. 
dewittt (de-wit' ), V. t. [After two Dutch states- 
men named De Witt, opponents of William HI., 
Prince of Grange, massacred in 1672 by a mob, 
without inquiry.] To lynch. [Bare.] 

To her I leave th 
Think on thy ci 

Repent, and be for uuvd aiuuorc ; 

'rhou ne’er wilt be De-WUted. 

Prior, The Viceroy, st. 66. 
One writer. In a pamphlet wMoh produced a great sen- 
sation, expressed his wonder that the people had not, 
when Tonrvllle was riding victorious In the Channel, De. 
wilted the nonjurlng prelates. Maeaulay, Hist. Eng., xrL 

dewlap (du'lap), n. [< ME, dewlap, dewlapps 
(as Dan. dogl^)‘, < dw^ -t- lap^ (as Dan. losp), 
a loose hanging piece. Otherwise explained, 
fancifully, as the part which laps or licks the 
dew in grazing: see !<»>)>.] 1. The fold of skin 
that hangs from the throat of oxen and cows; 
hence, the pendulous skin under the throat of 
some other animals, as dogs, 
rge rolls of fat about I 
d from hla neok the d 

2. The flesh on the human throat when flaccid 
with age. [Humorous and rare.] 

And, when she drinks, SMinst her lips I bob. 

And on the wither’d dewlap pour the ale. 

Shak., M. K. D., IL 1. 

3. The large median fleshy fold or single wattle 
of the domestio turkey. 

There le a great difference [between the wild and the 
tame turkey ] lu the possession by the latter of an enormous 
dewlap. 

S. F. Baird, Birds of North America (ed. 1868), p. 616. 

4. pi. In her., same as wattles. 
dewlapped. dewlapt (du'lapt), a. Furnished 

'with a dewlap, or a similar appendage. 

My hounds are bred out of the Spartan kind ; . . . 

Crook-knoe'd and dew-lapp'd like Thenallan bulls. 

Shak., M. N. D., Iv. 1. 

dew-plant (du'plant), n. 1, Same as ice-plant. 
— 2, Same as sundew. 

Jew-point (dfi'noint), n. ^ 

Dan. dugpunktT} The temperature indicated 
by the thermometer when dew begins to be de- 
posited) that temjieratuTO of the air at which 
the moisture present in it just saturates it. 
See saturation. The more humid the atmosphere, 
the less the difference between its temperature and that 
ol the dew-point, and vice versa. When the air Is satu- 
rated with moliture and any colder body is brought Into 
contact with it, deposition of moisture or dew Immediately 
takes place on Its surface. See hygrometer. 

When a body of moist air Is cooled, the point of satura- 
tion Is gradually reached ; and when saturated, any fur- 
ther cooling cansea a deposition of dew : hence the tem- 
perature at which this occurs Is called the dew-point. 

Uwdey, Physiography, p. 67. 

dew-retted (dfl'ret'ed), a. Betted or rotted 
by exposure to dow. 

dew-rettlng (dtl'ret^ing), n. The exposure of 
hemp or flax xo the action of dew by spreading 
it on grass, to render easier the separation of 
the fiber from the feculent matter. Also dew- 
rotting, dew-softening, 

dew-snoe (dfi'wS), n. The heel of the sheath 
of a Bwora, which touches the ground. 

'When the godlike Si^uror strode through the full-grown 
tld of com, the dew-shoe of his sevan-tpan iwoiu was 


der^itond (dfi'stfin), n. A species of limestone 
occurring in Nottinghamsh&e, England, which 
is supposed to oolleot a large quantity of dew 
on its surface. 

dswfcrp (dfl'tri), n. [C!f. Dafwra.] The thorn- 
apple, DufMraiSfrayiumfMm. 8. Butler, Bxk3dkPC9»‘ 


The oommon e«3rth< 

wofiBi JEiii^irf iWii' ferfwirto# 
dewy (dil'i), a. [< ML. *dewy. < AB. dedwig (:& 
. a. taiiig, thaitfg a* 8w. daggig), < dedw, dew, 4- 
1. Of or pertaining to dew. 

Ere the hot tun count 
Hit dfwy rotsry on the eglantine. 

KmU, Itabella, at 24. 
Tit a morning pure and tweet, 

And a dney tplendour laUt 
On the IttUe flower. 

Tennymm, Maud, xxvi. 6. 
2. Of the nstnre or appearance of dew; like 
dew: ae, detoy tears. 

A dewy mitt 

Went up, and water'd all the ground. 

MUton, V. L., vU. 888. 
8. Moist with or as if with dew. 

Hit dewy lookt dlstUl'd 

‘ Ambroaia, MUton, P, L., v. M. 

4. Accompanied with dew 5 abounding in dew. 

From morn 

To noon he fell, from noon to dewy eve, 

A tummer’t day, ifdton, F. L., L 748. 

But now the tun 

With orient beama had obated the dewy night 
From earth and heaven. Addiion, ACneld, ill. 
6. Falling gently, or refreshing, like dew * as, 
“dewy sleep ambrosial,” Cotoper, Iliad, il.— 0. 
In hot., appearing as if covered with dew. 
Deidia (deK'si-ft), n. [NL., < Or. deftdf, on the 
right hand or side: see dexter.'] A genus of 
flks, of the family Museida, or giving name to 
a family Dexiidce. 

Dexlari* (dek-si-ft'ri-fl), n. pZ. [NL., < 7>«r<a + 
-arUo.] Same as Dexiiaa. 

Deadidn (dek-sl'i-dS), n. pi. [NL., < Thxia 4- 
•icZff.] A family of dipterous insects, typified 
^ the genus Dexia, it it a mail group, allied to the 

■ ■ ■ , repretented * ■ * ‘ ‘ - 

, of which balo 

Macquartl. 

deziotropio (dek^sl-^trop^lk), o, [< Qr. 
on the right hand, 4- rpoiriKdf, < rndwoc, a turning, 

< Tpintiv, turn.] Dextral, as a shell ; turning or 
turned to the right, as the whorls of a spiral 
shell; deztrotropous: opposed to Z<eofrop<c. 

In Planorbli, which it dexiotropte . . . Instead of being 
lolotroplo. the otpbradlum la on the left tide, and receives 
iti nerve from the left vitoeral ganglion, the whole terlet 
of unilateral organa being reverted. 

E. R. LanketUr, Snoyo. Brit, XVI. 661. 

dexter (deks'tar), a. and n. [ss F. dexire = Sp. 
diestro sb Pg. It. destro, < L. Sextet', right, on the 
right hand or side, handy, dexterous, also (ac- 
cording to Greek notions of omens) fortunate, 
s= Qr. oefirepdf, right, comparative forms (with 
compar. suffix -fcr ss -repog) < L. dex~ ss Qr. decide, 
right, fortunate, dexterous, s: Skt. dakaha, able, 
dexterous, strong (of. dakshina, able, dexter- 
ous, right, south), s= Ooth. taihswa, right, taiha- 
tooftho right hand, = OHQ. eeao (eeatc-), right, 
as W. deheu, right, south, ss Qael. and Ir. ^aa, 
right, south (of. deaail), ss OBulg. deafnit, deati, 
right, deafnitsa, the right hand, ss Buss, deanitaa, 
the right hand; referred to a root represent- 
ed by Bkt. •/ dakah, suit, be able, dexterous, or 
strong.] I. a. Pertaining to or situated on the 
right hand; right, as opposed to left: as, the 
dexter side of a shield. 

My mother's blood 

Runt on the dexter cheek, end this sinitter 
BoundS'ln ray fether’a 8hak., T. end C., Iv. 6. 

On sounding wlngt e dexter eegle flew. Pope. 

Dsxtar baM, in her., the dexter side of the bate of the 
Held.— Dextw base point, In her., a pofnt luppoeed to 
be half way between the bate point and the dexter edge 
of the Held. See out under poM.—iXixter Chief, in A«r., 
the dexter tide of the ohleT A the flSdL-SeztCT Chief 
polnA in her., a point auppoeed to be halt way between 
ine omei Mint and the dextw nIm of the llela Bee out 
under pemh— Dexter In math. See diag- 

ow at. 

XL n. In fler., that side of the shield which 
is toward the right when the shield is braced 
or fitted upon the arm; hence, the side of the 
field toward the left of the spectator, 
dexterity (deks-ter'l-ti), n. [« F. dextdritS ss 
^g.dexteridade xslt. deateritd, < L. dexterita{U)8, 

< dexter, right, right-hand: see dexter.] 1. 
Greater fanuity in using the right hand than 
the left; right-handedness. [Not In common 
use.] 

'tae proportion of left-hand drawings (of the oave-men 
of Franoe}u greatly in excess of what would now be found : 
but there is atU a distinct preponderance of the right 

which, however 

ratoo the nnivertal dexU. 

Setenee, 


1S8B 

S. Manual skill; skill in nsing the hands, espe- 
cially in mechanical or artistic work; hence, 
physical suppleness or adroitness in general; 
that readiness in action which proceeds from 
experience or practice, united with activity or 
precision of motion. 

Dexterity at hand, even in oommun trades, cannot be 
acquired without much praotioe and experience. 

' Adam Smth, Wealth of Rations, L 10. 

^e company being seated round the genial board, 
and each furnished with a fork, evinced their dexterity in 
launching at the fattest pieces in this mighty dish. 

Irving, Knickerbocker, p. 166. 

llie Tahitians have the dexterity of ampiilblous animals 
In the water. Darwin, Voyage of Beagle, II. 184. 

3. Mental adroitness or skill; cleverness; 
promntaeee in devising expedients ; quickness 
and skill in managing or conducting a scheme 
of operations. 

I have dispatch’d some half a Dosen Duns with as much 
DexterUy as a hungry .Tndge does Oausea at Dinner-time. 

Congreve, Love for Love, 1. 2. 

A thousand vexations . . . which nothing is reqnlred 
to remove but a little dexterity of conduct. 

Johneon, Bombler, Ro. 187. 


Xt Is a cnrioiu fMt that the spathea an t«dled w tnd» 
ferently eKhar way— either dextral^ or ainlatrany— In 
about equal numbers. _ , 

Jour. </ Bot., Brit, and Foreign, 1888, p. HSl, 

dextran, dextrane (dekg'trRn, -trftn), n. [< 
L. dexter, right, 4- -an. -ane.] A gum found m 
unripe beet-root and in molasses, and formed, 
together with mannite, by the muoio fermen- 
tation of sugar. It is a white amorphous sub- 
stance reawv soluble in wate^ and dextro- 
rotatory. It has the formula CeHioOg. 
deztrert, n. See deatrer. Chaucer. 
dextrine (dekS'trin), n. [b: F. dextrine, < L. dex- 
ter, right, 4- -ine®.] The soluble or gummymat- 
ters, having the general formula (C^ioOgln, 
into which starch is convertible by oiastMe or 


by certain acids, it is white, insipid, and without 
smell, and is remarkable for the extent to whieh It tUTM 
the plane of polarisatlou to the right hand, whence ito 


Macaulay, 

*flyn. 8. Address, facility, faculty, tact, cleverness, apt- 
ness, aptitude, ability, art, knack. 

dexterous, dextrous (deks'te-rus, deks'trus), 
a. K L. dexter, right, ready (sec dexter), -f- 
-o«<r.J 1, Having greater skill in usi^ the 
right hand than the left; right-handed. [Bare.] 
—2. Possessing manual skill; hence, skilful 
or adroit in the use of the body in general ; 
quick and precise in action. 

Whetlier the Muxlluga wore stoln by our own Men, or 
the Dutch, I cannot say ; for wo had some very dextroue 
thieves In our Ship. Dampier, Voyages, 1. B20. 

Far both their dext'roue hands the lance could wield. 

Pope. 

3. Having mental adroitness or skill ; ready 
in the use of the mental faculties ; prompt in 
contrivance and management; clever; expert: 
as, a dexterous manager. 

The Coptls ... are well aoquMnted with all affairs, 


vne plane oi poiariaauuu w uie rigiiii nnuu, wnenee iw 

luune. Its compoaitlou Is the siune as that of starch. 
the action of hot diluted acids, or of an infusion of mal£ 
dextrine is finally converted into grape-sugar. It is used 
os a substitute for gum arable in medicine and the arta 
Also called gommSine, moiet gum, ttareh-gum, Britieh 
gum, and Altaee gum. 

dextrocardia (deks-tr^-kftr'di-a), n. [NL., < 
L. dexter, right, 4- Qr. KapUla sb E. heart.] In 
teratol., a congenital condition in which the 
heart is turned toward the right instead ot the 
left side. 

dextro-COUipOTmd(deks'tr5-kom'pound),n. [< 
L. dexter, right, 4- £. eompoundt.'] In chem., a 
compound body which causes the plane oi a 
ray of polarized light to rotate to the right. 
Dextrine, dextrose, tartaric acid, malic acid, 
and cinchonine are dextriDcompounds. 
dextroglncose (deks'trfi-glfi'kds), n. [< L. 
dexter, right (see dextrose), + E. glucose.] Same 
as dextrose. 




4. Exhibiting dexterity, in any sense ; skilful; 
artful ; clever : as, dexterous management. 

Cnossus was also famous for its bows and arrows, and 
for a dextrou* use of that sort of arms. 

Poeoeke, Description of the East, II. i. 266. 

The (feojferous use ot plansible topics for recorainending 
any opinion whatever to the favor of on audience. 

D« Quincei), Style, Iv. 
Bflyn. Expert, SkUftU, etc. (see adroit), nimble, brisk, 
agile. 

dexterously, dextrously (deks'te-rus-ll, deks'- 
trus-li), adv. With dexterity ; expertly ; skil- 
fully; artfully; adroitly. 

The good parts ho hath he will learn to shew to the full, 
and use them dexterouely. 

Bacon, Advancement nt Learning, L 06. 

dexterousness, dextrousness (deks'tg-rus-nes, 
deks'truB-nes), n. Dexterity; adroitness. Bai- 
ley, 1727. 

deztrad (deks'trad), ado. [< L. dexter 4- -adS, 
toward: see -ad^.] To the right hand ; to, on, 
or toward the right side; dextrally: opposed to 
sinistrad. 

dextral (deks'tral), a. [< ML. dexteralis, *dex- 
tralis, on the right, < L. dexter, right ; see dex- 
ter.] 1. Bight, ss opposed to left; right-hand. 

Any tunloles or skins which should hinder the liver 
from enabling the dattro/parts. 

iSSrT. Browne, Vulg. Err., Iv. 6. 
2. In conch., dextrorse: applied to univalve 
^ells whose ararture is on the right side when 
the shell is held in front of the observer 'with 
the apex upward and the spertnre downward 
towara him: opposed toetnfsfral. Most shells 
are dextral. 

dextrality (deks-tral'i-ti), ». [< dextral 4- 

Aty.] 1. The state ot being on the right side, 
as opposed to the left. — ^2. Superiority in 
streni^ and facility in action of the right side 
ot the body; right-handedness. 

Did not Institution, but nature, determine doxtrdlity, 
there would be many more Somvolw than are delivered in 
story. Sir T. Browne, Vulg. Krr., Iv. 6. 

dfloefentl]^ (deks'trftl-i), ode. By or toward the 
right siita, as oppoMd to the left; dextrad. 


dextrogyrate cp^stal (that is, a crystal which in 
circular polarization turns the plane of polari* 
zatiun to the right). Bee polariaation. Also 
dextrorotatory. 

If the analyser has to be turned towards the right, ao 
as to cause the colours to succeed each other in their 
natural order— red, orange, yellow, green, blue, indigo, 
violet— the piece of quarts is called nght-handea or £» 
trogyraU. SodwtU. 

dextrogyrous (deks-trO-jl'nis), o. [< L. dexter, 
right, + gyrus, a circle: see gyre.J Gyrating 
or circling to the right. 

dextrorotatory (deks-tro-rfi'ti^t^ri), o. [< L. 
dexter, right, -f E. rotatory.] Same as dmtro- 
gyrate. 

dextrorsal (deks-trfir'sftl), o. [< dextrorse + 
-aZ.] Same as dez<ror«6. 
dextrorse (deks-trOrs'), a. [< L. dextroraum, un- 
oontracted dextrovoraum, -veraum, toward the 
right, < dexter, right, 4- voraua, versus, pp. of wr- 
tere, vertere, turn : see ecrf«c, vortex, verse. Ct, 
sinistrorse.] Bising from right to left, as a 
spiral line, helix, or climbing plant, [in botany thte 
word is used in opposite senses by different anthorltlea. 
Bentham, Hooker, Darwin, Gray, etc., use it as abova de- 
fined. Llnmsns, Braun, the De Candolles, and many others 
give it the opposite meaning.] 
dextrose (cfeks'tro^, n. [< L. dexter, right, 4* 
- 066 .] A sugar (CeHiaOe) belonging to the 
glucose group, which crystallizes from aqueous 
solution with one molecule of water in nodular 
masses of six-sided scales, it is readily solvent In 
water and alcohol, hai a taste leas sweet than ordinary 
cane-sugar, and directly reduces alkaline copper sdution. 
It Is dextrorotatory to polarised light. Dextrose la widely 
distributed, being found In mom sweet fmlta, grapes, 
l^sins, cherries, etc,, usually aiaociated with Wulota. 
It also occurs sparingly in various animal tissues and 
Juioes, and in excessive quantity in diabetic urine. Dex* 
trose is manufactured from starch in large quantity by the 
action of sulphuric acid. It Is us^ for making ohMp 
syrup, called ifinoose syrup, In the mauulaoture of beer, 
and for adulterating molassea Also called dextrt^ueoee, 
Seo^biro^ii *iarah.tugar.— Blrotatory dextaroM. 

deactrotrop^ (dekg-trot'r^-pug), a, [< L. 
dexter, right, 4- Or. -rpotrof (cf . rgofitii, a turmsg), 
< To^weiv, turn.] Turning to the right: oppot^ 
to Usoiropous. Also dextrotropie. 
dextrous, doxtnmily, etc. See dexterous, ete. 
deyH dMe, daie, a maid- 

servant (sometimes applied to a man-servant) 
about a farm, a milkmaid, < Icel. deigfa, a 
maid-eervant, esp. a dairymaid, m Sw. a 
dairymaid, s: Norw. deigja, deUt, deie, a maid- 
servant, usually in comp., as in'hu-deiftfa, a 
maid in charge of the oaUle (bu, honsenold, 
tarmstead, live stock), bdkster-cMgfa, a baJtar 
(bakster, baking), ra/ater-deigfa, a maid em- 
ployed in raking hay (rnkster, raking), as OiHui. 
dtid, in oomp. malked^, milkmaid 



nUk), nmnked^, monk’s concubine (mnnJ^ 
monk), etc. TJsually referred to loel. d»fg as 
Bw. agg sa Norw. d^, dounb. s E. dotigh, m 
I f the deigja were ong. a ‘baker’ (of. baluter~ 
dMgja, above) ; but there is no evidence of this 
except the j^rhaps accidental similarity of 
form. Among the duties of the dey is men- 
tioned that of feeding the young and weak of a 
flock or herd with foreign milk; this, in connec- 
tion with the regular duty of milking the cows, 
gives some color to the phonetio^y doubt- 
ful derivation from Sw. aeegga, OSw. dogma, 
suckle, a: Dan. dagge, feed with foreign nulk, 
cade, coddle (prob. not connected with Sw. dio 
■B Dan, die, suck, ss AS. ppr. “ *diende, lactan- 
tes ” (only in Benson’s Lex. ) : see daflf®. Hence 
dairg, a. v.] A female (sometimes a male) ser- 
vant who had charge of a dairy and all things 
pertaining to it; a female servant in general. 
She WM as It were a maner ctei/s. 

Chaueer, Nun's rriest's Tale, 1. M. 

There my father he Is an auld cobler, 

My mother she Is an auld dsu. 

Uzi* Lind*ay (Child's Ballads, IV. 86). 

The A»y or farm-woman entered with her pltohers to 
deliver the milk for the family. 

Soott, fair Maid of Perth, xxxtL 
di0j3 (d£), n. [< F. dey, < Turk, day, a maternal 
uncle, also ” a friendly title formerly given to 
middle-aged or old people, esp. among the 
Janissaries ; and hence in Algiers consecrated 
at length to the commanding officer of that 
corps, who frequently afterwards became pasha 
or regent of the colony ; hencCjOur misnomer of 
dey as applied to the latter officer” (Seditome, 
Twk. Diet.).] The title of the governor of Al- 


wehffit, always a quarter of a mauncL but rang- 
ing »om 6 to IS pounds; a stone. Also eallM 
dhuddah. 

Uuraxi [B- Ind.] A lythraceous 

shrub, Woodfordiajlorihvmda, common through- 
out India. Its long spreading branches are 
covered with brilliant red flowers in the hot 


dliobie, dboby (ds'bi), n. raind. dhoH, a 
washerman, < dhoh, a wash.] In India and the 
East, a native wasnerman. Also dobie, dohee. 

In 1877 the introduction at a steam laundn broke the 
monopoly of the Mody. JSneye. Brit., XII. 148. 

ShOble'B IWh, Tinea eirtinttta, a kind of ringworm 
common in hot, moist climates. Also called wuhehnan'e 
Uek, Indian rinqymrm, etc. 

dhobieman, abobymaa (d5'bi-mw), n.; pi. 
dfiobiemen, dhobymen (-men). In the East, a 
washerman. 


dhole (ddl), n. [E. Ind.] A kind of East In- 
dian dog, the wild dog of the Deccan, Cants 



Tunis were in former times also sometimes ml 
in place of their Icuitlraate bws. 

roM, V. A Middle ^gllsh form of die! . 
ro^, V, t. A Middle English form of dye^. 

/art, «. A Middle English form of dyer. 

dtyhotue (da'hous), n. TAiso dayhouae; < deyi 
•f house.'] A dairy. [Prov. Eng.] 
doymaidt, n. See daytnaid. 
dl^ei, V. t. An obsolete form of deign. 
doynoUBt. u. See dainous. 
deyutet, deynteet, n. and a, Obsolete forms of 
dainty. 

doyit, a. An obsolete form of dais. 
doiindfloatloil (dS-aingk'i-fl-kS'shgn), n. [< de- 
priv. + eino + -f<)ylcafioM.] Separation of zinc 
from a composition or an alloy in which it is 
present. 

dMiymotiie (ds-zl'md-tlz), «. t. ; pret. and pp. 
desymotizod, ppr. desymotising. K de- priv. + 
»ytnot{io) + ^zo.] To free from disease-germs. 
P. P. An abbreviation of the Latin defensor 
jldei, defender of the faith. See defender. 
dRi. A contraction (o) of draft, used in com- 
mercial 'Writings; (b) sometimes, of defendant. 
D. O. An abbreviation of the Latin Dei gratia, 
by the grace of God. 

doa (dh), fi. [Burmese.] A measure of length 
used in Burma; a rod, equal to 1S4 English 
inches. 

dhabb (da^, n. [Ar. dhabb, a lizard (the 
skink).] 'The dried flesh of the skink, Scincus 
offlcinalis, used as a medicine, 
dfiadinm (dfi'di-um), n. Aweightof Ballariin 
India, one fourth of the Ballari maund, or 6 
pounas 5 ounces 8 drams avoirdupois. 
dbafc (dak), n. [Hind, dhdk, dhdkd, or dhdkhd 
(Anglo-Ind. dawk) ; also called paUua.] A 
nanosome leguminous tree of India, Buteafron- 
dosa, the wood, leaves, and flowers of which 
are used in religious ceremonies. See Butea. 
dhal (dhl), n. Same as dholl. 
dhalea (dm'd), n. A necklace, usually of gold 
beads, worn in the Levant, 
dhamnoo (dam'nO), n. [E. Ind.] A tiliaceous 
tree of India, Orewia elastiea, the wood of which 
is very tough and elastic, 
dban (dan), n. [Hind. Beng. dhdn.] A gold 
and silver weight of Bengal, the 884th part of 
a tola. Itisnow, by law, 0.400 of a grain troy, 
but was former^ 0.585 of a min. 
dbax (d&r), n. [Burmese.] The curved sword 
of the Burmese, also used as a chopping-imple- 
ment. 

The Burmeee dropped their lancee and dhart, and fled 
yelling back toward the pagoda. 

J. IV. Palmer, The New and the Old, p. 421. 

dluurri (dar'i), n. [Hind, dhari, also dhard, a 
wei^t (S seers).] An East Indian unit of 


Dhole 

dukkunensis. It ta of moderate alee and a rich bay color. 
It hunt# in paoki, and ta capable of running down large 


^0^ (dfll), n. The East Indian name for Cq)a- 
nus Indians, or pigeon-pea, a kind of pulse, 
dried and split, much used in India as a por- 
ridge. Also dhal. 
dboney, dbony, n. See doni. 
dhoteo, dboty (dd'td, -ti), n. [Anglo-Ind., repr. 
Hind, d/ioff.] A garment worn by men in India, 
consisting of a long narrow olotn passed round 
the waist, then between the thighs, andretumed 
under itself at the waist behind, it iaaometimea 
drawn cloae in all ita parta, and aometimea the parta aur- 
rounding the thlgha are allowed to hang loosely almost to 
the knees. Alto dhotie, dotie. 
dbourrai. n. See durra. 

Dhourra’^ (dd'i^), n. Same as Durio. 
dbow (dou), n. An Arab vessel, generally with 
one mast, of from 160 to 250 tons’ burden, em- 


usiutUy in frioged squares, w 
patterns or brignt colon. See 
DfltMTfM are made in iquares, tad the end* often flnfttied 
off with friim; the colours are not bright, bntappear dur- 
able ; gaol-oAurrfM have no Intricate patteme, like thoee 
we term "oriental," but are merely intended for rough 
wear. A, 0. F. Sliat Jame*, Indian Industrial, p. 19. 

Dt (a) The chemical symbol of the metal di- 
dyminm. {b) [2. c.] An abbreviation of Latin 
Vidius, haU. 

di-l. [L. di-t see dis-. Of. de-.] A prefix of 
Latin origin, the form of dis- before certain eon- 
sonants : see dis-. in aome wordi hi earlier BpgUah 
the prellxee dl- and de- often interchanged ; whence in 
modern English some with original de- nave now aleo or 
only di-, os dieeet, while others with original di- have now 
de-, as devite, deviee, etc. 

di-^. [L., etc., di-, < (3hr. d<-, two-, double, com- 
blidngform of 6i(, adv., twice, doubly (s L. bis, 
bi- s: Skt. dvi- = E. twi-, etc.), < HossE. two : 
see M-3, twi-, fieo J A prefix of Greek origin, 
cognate with W-a (which see), and mea^ng 
‘ two-,' ‘twofold,' ‘double,’ as in dipterous, two- 
wlnged, diptych, a two-leaved tamet, diarchy, 
government by two, etc. in chemletry it denotes that 
a compound contains two units of the element or radical 
to which di- la preflxed; as, manganese dioxtd, MnOg, a 
compound of one atom of manganese and two of oxygen. 

dl-^. A prefix of Greek origin, the form of dia- 
before a vowel. See dia-. 

dia-. 1^., etc., dia-, < Gt. 6ta-, prefix, it&, prep., 
through, throughout, during, across, over, by, 
etc., ong. *6Fiya, < •dfo, 3(;o s= E. firo, con- 
nected \nth 6l(j doubly, and L. dis-, di-, apart, 
asunder : see ai-\ di-'«, di-A d«i..] A prefix of 
Greek origin, meaning in Greek, and so, wi^ 
modifications, in modem speech, ‘ through, right 
through, in different directions, asunder, m- 
tween,’ oto. : often intensive, ‘ thoroughly, ut- 
terly,’ etc. 

dlabantitd ((H-I^ban'ttt), n. [Irreg. < diabase 
(altered as if Gr. dtap&s (diaftavr-), 2a aor. part, 
of SiaPalveiv, go through or over: see diabase) + 
-ifeS.j A omoritio mineral found filling cavities 
' ’ ' ’ 1 ,. , “ no diabase. 



-Paeic, a crossing over, < Siapalvetv, go through 
or over, < did, through, + palveiv, go: see basis.] 
The name originally given by A. Brongniart 
to a rock whicn Hally later designated as dio- 
rite, which name Brongniart himself adopted 
in preference to that of diabase. Later (In 1842) 
Hausmaiin again Introduced the word diahate, and by It 
designated a variety nf pyroxeulo rock, occurring in the 
Harz, and charaoterizen by the presence of chlorite in 
considerable quantity. At the present time the name dia- 
bate Is used to designate a crystalline-^nular rock, con- 
sisting essentially of augite and a tricTlnlc (eldspar, with 
more or loss mamietite or tltaniferous Iron, or both, and 
occasionally apatite or olivln, to which is added ohioritio 
matter in varying amount, 'ro this chloritiu material tlie 
name viridite is frequently applied, this being the sub- 
stance which gives the mass the grecuUh color which it 
frequently has. Diabase Is one of the rooks included 
under the popular designation of greimetone, and also un- 
der that of Imp. It Is an altered form of basalt “The 
main difference between dUtbate and baealt appears to be 
that the rocks Included under the former name have nn- 
dergone more internal alteration, in particular acqiiiring 
the diffused ‘viridite' so oharaoterisuc of them" {QeiJtU, 
1886). Boe greenttone, trap, diorite, and melaphyre. 


Uabaie-poTpliyrlte (di's-bas-pdr'A-rit), n. 
See porphynte. 


ie (ffi-a-ba'slk), a. [< diabase H- -ic.] 

Pertaining or relating to, or composed of, dia- 
base. 


>y diabarte erupttves. 


Seienei, III. 768. 


dUtbaterial (dl'^b&-te'ri-al), a. [< Gr. 
rhpia (so. Upd), offerings befor * 


Dhow.— From Model in Booth KsnOofton Museum, I.nndon. 

ployed in trading, and also in carrying slaves 
from the east coast of Africa to tne Persian 
Gulf and the Bed Sea. Also spelled doip. 

d]ia(d6). [The common form (erroneously sup- 
posed to be the GhieL selling) in E. works 
of the Cbel. and Ir. dubh (bh scarcely sounded) 
ssW. du, black.] A common element in Celtic 
local and personal names, meaning ‘blaek,’ as 
in Dhu Loch, black lake : Boderiok Dhu, black 
Roderick (Scott, Lady of the Lake). The raoper 
form (Oaelio and Irish) is dubh (tee etymology); DMin, 
originally dubh Unn, blaok pool: Irish DtOX^hainn, a 
river in Ireland, now called Blaekieater (abh, a river) 

dbimohM (dun'chf), n. [£. Ind.] A tail an- 
nual legunrinous plant of the tidies of the 
old worid, Sesibama aeuleata. it u eniUvated in 
India for the flbere of lie balk, which are used m a coarie 
substitute for hemp. 

'^1lrra, S m dumt. 


border or a river, < ( 


, _,iore crossing the 
a/Jardc, verbal adj. m Sta- 


Palveiv, cross over, < did, across, -f Paivitv, go, 
ss L. venire s= E. come.] PassiM beyond 5ie 
borders of a place. Mitford. [Hare.] 
diabetes (dI-»-b6't6z), n. [NL., < Gr. iiaphrtK, 


In paihol., the name of two different affections, 
diabetes meUitns, or persistent gluoosuria, and 
diabetes insipidus, or polyuria, both character- 
ised in ordinary caees by an abnormally large 
discharge of nrine./ The former it distliiBulabed by 
the pretenoe of an exeeutve quantity of sngar in the urine, 
and to it there is a strong tendeney to reilariot the nane. 
Light and evaneecent glides of glaoosuria are not consid- 
ered as diabetes, and doubtless frequently have an entire- 
ly different oansation. The diteaae is chronio snd gener- 
ally ffetal. Its essential pathology Is unknown. Itls not 
an sfleotion ol the kidneys, but depends upon the acenmn- 
laHon of sngar in the hloed, or glnoohemta. (See ghteesu- 


a. wad ii. (;< diabtie$ + 

J. «. 1, qt or pertaining to dlabetee.-- 
g. Attwted with diabetes: as, a diabetie pa- 


tient.— DialMfelo t 

ot diAlMtIo nrine, whion onon oonwiiis irom a lo lo per 
cent, of it It 1> IdontioU with itaroh^iagtr, wape^ugar, 
lunar of frnlta, oto., the name common to all of whi^ ii 
SeepftMPow. 

IL «• A person suffering from diabetes. 

After Mlowiag a atrlot diet for two or three week*, dia- 
hetic$ loie their craving tor probihited artlclei of food. 

N. r. Med. Jour., XL. 671. 
diabdticai (^Hji:>bet'i>k^), a. Same as diabetie. 

toWery (df-& Wri), n. [< F. dia- 
blerie, OP. diablerie, de<aierie (sz Pr. diablia 


Those were the Umea when men believed In witchcraft 
and every kind oi diabUrie, 

J. B. Cooke, Virginia Comedian*. I. llv. 

I pinched my am to make sure that I was not the aublect 
of aome iuMerU. C. D. Warner, Backlog Studies, p. 

diabolardi (dl-ab'§-iark), n. [< Qr. Sid^oXoe, 
devil, + apxlc, rule^ < rule.] The ruler 

of the de^; the chief devil. [Bare.] 

Sappodng, however, thla Satan to be meant of a real 
angel, there will be no need to expound It of the diab<>. 
larch. J. Oxlee, Confutation of the Diabolarohy, p. 9. 

diabolarohy (di.^bol']^r-ki), n. [< Or. dii^oXoe, 
devil, + -apX^ s Apxt^v, rule.] The rule of the 
devil. J. Oxlee. [Bare.] 
diaboUc. diabolical (di-a^bol'ik, -i-kal), a. [< 
LL. diabolieue, < Or. dtapoTmcPc, devilish, < M- 
^Xof, devil: see de«<l.] Pertaining to the 
devil ; partaking of the qualities of the devil ; 
devilish ; henee, infernal ; impious ; atrocious; 
outrageously wtoked: as, adtahoUcplot; a dia- 
bolical temper. 

Which. In other beaeta observed, 

Doubt might beget of diaMie power 
Active within, beyond the sense of brute. 

MiUon, F. L., lx. 05. 

The practice ot lyfnir U a dOiheli 
that use It are the d 
>8yn. See list under dtvUUh. 
diaMllci^ily C^>^bol'i-kd-l), ad/e. In a dia- 
holloa! manner; very wiokedly ; atrooiously. 

So didMieaUy absurd ... a* to denie that to be . . . 
vnlawfuU unto ChrUtians, which they haue renounced. . . 
In their baptism. Prynne, Hlittio-Maitlx, 1. 11. (cho.). 
dlabolloalnessCdi-a-boPi-k^-nes), n. The state 
or quality of being diabolical; devilishness; 
atrooity. 

I wonder ha did not change his face ai well aa hi* body, 
but that retalna its primitive diaboHoaineu. 

J. Warton, Satire on Banelagh House, 
diaboli^ (di-a>bol'l-fi), V. t.’, pret. and 
diaboU^d, par. diabol^Mng. [< LL. diabo , 
devil, + -fy.\ To ascribe diabolical qualities 
to; treat as a devil. [Bare.] 

The Lut 
fits him. 


, — iTOlrit 

Bonlned; the devil. — 2. [eqp.J In toSh, a* ge- 
nus of marsupials, oontaiuing the ursine dasy- 
ure or Tasmanian devil, Daeyurua or Saroo- 
philus ursinus. 

diabrotic (dl-^brot'lk), a. and n. [< Or. Ata- 
able to eat though, corrosive, < 6ui0t- 
(ipwuutv (dtappu-)^ eat throu^, < M, through, 
+ pippAaKetv •ppu), ©at: see broma.J I. a. 
Haying the quality ot corroding; corrosive: as, 
a dtahroUe substance; diabrot^ action, 
n. n. In med., a corrosive. 

Diabrotica (ffl-i^brot'i-k|i), n. [NL., < Or. 
<5iaPfMTtK6e, being able to eat through : see dia- 
brotic.'] A genus of phy- 
tophagous beetles, of the 
family ChrysomUdm and 
subfamily Oa/cnM»»<r. n,cy 
have the claws acutely toothed, 
the tibiae not sulcnte, the front 
oarinate, and (he prothorax with 
two deep Impressions. There are 
niimerona new-world species, of 
rather small size. Their larvss are 
more elongate than the typical 
Chrytomelidee, and live under 
gromid on the roots of plants. A 
very common N ortli American *»«- 
cle* is X». vittata 


dlaoid(<U-«8'id),a. l<di^ + ada.] Capable of 
saturauug two molecules^ of a mimobaBio Midi 



cle* is D. vtnofa (Fahrlelus) of a 
brighl-yellow color, the head and 
two stripes on each wing-oover 
black, as are the abdoiiton and 
parts of the logs; the ©lytra are 
punctate In rows. The species la 
Injurious to squashes and alUe<l 
plants, and U known as (he striped 
cucumber-beetle. D. dmdedm- 
punctata, another uommon spe- 
cies, has 12 large block spots on 
the elytra. ri“"a s' 

diacatholicon (ds'a-ka- 
thol'i-kon), ». [NL., < Gr. 

A(i, through, + xa^XiiciSf, ' 

universal: see eatholicon.] A kind of purga- 
tive modicino formerly in use, compounded of 
many substanoos: so called from ito supposed 
general usefulness. 

dlaoauatic (dl-^kfts'tik), a. and n. [< Gr. 6i6, 
through, + £. caustic, m math, sense.] I, a. 
In vnath,, belonging to a speoies of caustio 
curves formed by refraction, if rays Pm, issuing 
from a Umdnon* point P, be refracted by (he curve An^B, 
so that the sines of inoideucoaro to the sines of refraoUou 


Uaoodlum (ui-jy-ko'di-um), n. [NL., < l. ma- 
codion, a sort of medicine prepared from noppy- 
juioe, < Gr. did Kudettiv, from poppy-heaos: ot&, 
through ; Kltdeta, the head, osp. o{ a plant, a pop- 
py-bead.] In med., a syrup made of poppies. 
Cecelia (dl-j^S’ll-ft), n. [< Gr. did, thioug^, 
between, + koi^, a Hollow, I xoiAof, hollow.] In 
anat., the third or middle ventricle of the birain. 
diaconal (dl-ak'^nal), a. [< ML. dtaeonaUa, < 
LL. diaconua, a deacon: see deacon.] Pertain- 
ing to a deacon; of the nature of a deacon’s 
duties : as, the diaeoml office ; diaconal xniiiis- 
trations. 

diaconate^ (dl-ak'd-nAt), a. [< LL. diaeonus, 
a deacon, + -«tel.]‘ Superintended or managed 
by deacons. [Bare.] 
should beacoinmoi 
0 church. 

^conate^ (dl-ak^d-nSt), n. [s= F. diaeoMt » 
8p. Pg. It. diaconato, < LL. dtaconatua, the 
office of a deacon, ( diaeonus, a deacon: see 
deacon.] 1. The office or dignity of a deacon. 
— 2. A body of deacons, 
dlaconica (dl-jv-kon'i-kll), n. pi. [< Gr. diattoviKd, 
ueut. pi. of duuMvtKdf, (, aidtcovof, a doaooii: see 
deacon,] In the Qr. Ch., the sui^ges at the 
beginning ot the liturgy ; the deacon’s litany. 
Also called irenica and synapte. See ireniea 
and eetene. 

diaconicon, dlsconUmm (di-a-kon'l-kon, 
•knm), n. ; pi. diaconica (-kft). [< Gr. dtaicovtKdv, 
neut. of dcaicovtKd^, < dtaKova^, a deacon: see dia- 
conica.] In Greek churches, a room, usually 
1 the south side of the bema or sanctuary, 
■ " ‘ lis on the north side. 

h Iho bema, and generally 
lomedmea t( is placed in a 

— there may be two. It Is 

used to contain vestments, sacred veiaeii, etc., and thn 
correspond* to the sacristy of a Western church. Other 
names for it are metatoHum and tfcuo^ylaeium. The 
diaconicon and prothesls are found In early timea com- 
prehended under the common name of pattophoria. Bes 
cut under bema. 



l£\ 


Farindm, Sermofi* (1647), p. 69. 
diaboliah (di-ab'S-lish), ado. [Humorously 
substituted for devilish, < LL, diabolus, devil, + 
■Ish^ : see devilish,] Devilishly. [Humorous.] 
A diaholieh good word. 0. W, Hotmee, 

diaboUam (di-ab'^-llzm), ». [< LL. diabolus, 

devil, + -im.'] 1. The aotions or influence of 
the devil ; conduct worthy of the devil. 

While thou so hotly discUdmesi 
of diaMism. Sir T. Bn 

2. Possession by the devil. 

He wsa now projecting . . . the force of dfoiofitnw and 
exorcisms. Wanurton, Doctrine of Grace, II. 288. 

8. In ooduiMm, black mas^o; sorcery; Invoca- 
tion of evil spirits. 

diabollM (dl-ab'd-llz), v, f. ; pret. and pp. diab- 
oliaed, ppr. diabolMng, [< LL. diabolus, devil, 
+ E. -««.] To render maboUoal or devilish; 
impart diabolical ideas to. [Bare.] 

He (the reformer] should resolve, with all his might, to 
dlvlnue Instead of diabolise piibUo life. 

y. A. Jiev., CXXVII. 249. 


DIacaustIc Cunr«. 

AB. roftscUng oinres p. radiant; P«»D. PwD. rava refracled at n». 

CODIf, the envelop of all such rayi, b the diacauttic. 

In a given ratio, the curve CDDH, which touches all the 
refracted rays, is called the diaeawtio curve, or cauetio bp 
refraction. Brande and Co*. See catnefc, 8. 

The principle, being once established, was applied to 
atmoipnerlu refractions, optical lustmmente, diaeauMtie 
curves (that is, the curves of intense light produced by 
refraction), and to various other cases. WhewtU, 

n. n. [In math, sense, from the adj. diacaua- 
He, above ; in med. sense, of same formation^ 
with reference to caustic in its literal sense.] 
It. In wed., a double-convex lens, employed to 
eauterizo a part. — 2. Adiaoaustio curve. See 1. 
dlacetln (di-a-se'tln), «. [< d«-a + acet-io + 
-in3.] A liquid bavmg a biting taste, formed 
by the combination of two acetlo-acid radicals 
vnth the trivalent alcohol glycerol or glycerin. 
Also called oceticKn. 

dlacbBnlum (dl-a-kS'ni-um), n.; pi. diachmia 
C-^). [NL., < di-* + achmium: see aohene.] 
In bot,, same as cremoearp: so called from its 
resemblance to a doubled achene. 


dlacope (dl-ak'^-pfi). n, [LL., < Gr. Siwcvttii, a 
gash, cleft (MQr. jNGfr. interruption, cessation), 
? bwMftrrtw, out In two, < 6ib, asunder, + simrw, 
cut.] 1. In gram,, same as tmesis. — 2. [cap.j 
[NL.] A genus of porooid fishes having the 
operculum notched and tuberculate. Then are 

several large and beautiful speoies In the Indian sc 

of them upward of 8 feet long. Cuvier, 1817. 

8. [cap." ‘ 

• insects. 

wound,! ^ 

uments; an incision, a figure, or a longitudinal 
fracture. [Bare.] 
diacowrtlc fd" ’ " ' 

6t6, through, 
acoustic.] Pertaining to the science' or doctrine 
ot refracted sounds. Also diaphonio, diaphoni- 
cal. 


ot them upward of 8 feet long. Cuvier, 1817. 

8. [cap.] [NL.] A genus of lepldopteroua 
insects. Buhner, 1816. — 4. In surg.. a deep 
wound, particularly of the skull and its tnteg- 
i._ . incision, a figure, or a longitudinal 
[Bare.] 

0 (Sl-a-kes'tik or -kous'tik), o. [< Gr. 
iigh, 4- dxotxrriKd;, < aicoimv, hear : see 


dlacOQStics (di-ft-kfls'tiks or -kous'tiks), n. [PI. 
of diaooustic: see -ics.l The science or doc- 
trine of refracted soumu ; the consideration of 
the properties of sound refracted by passing 
through media of different density. Also called 
diaphonies, 

diacraaterian (dl'ft-kran-W'ri-ftn), a. [< Gr. 
6i6, through, apart, + Kpavr^ptf, ti»e wisdoih- 
teeth, so called as completing the set, lit. oom- 


diadiorial (dl-j^kd'ri-al), o. [Irreg. < Gr, dtoyw- 
pelv, go throi^n, < Ad, ihrougn, + ;i’upeiv, 


itpents — 

posterior teeth are separated by a considerable 
interval from the anterior: opposed to <sm- 
oranfsHcn. Also dioranterian. 


, — „ — r mean, that gave me • distinct 

approhenslon of a fonutdoble bodily stuqw which prowled 
round the neighborho^ where 1 was boro and bnd. 

0. W. Sotmes, Frofeaeot, p. 286. 

diabology (d!-4^bol'^ji), n. [A contr. of *dio- 
bolol^, < Gr. the devil, + -Jutyia, < 

speak: see -olom,] The doctrine of the 
devil; ^bolioal lore : as, the diabology of Mil- 
ton’s “ Paradise Lost” [Bare.] 

Beiaember the (heolosyjuid the dMbologvoit the time. 

OTV. iroimM, Med. Bsiiqrs, p. 866. 

dlaboiltu (dl-aV^lus), ft. C^.. < Gr. SiAfldkoc, 
an aoeusaT) advemry, mvU: see deed and 


poom,go.] Passiimthroui^.' ’ dll^logtaphy (ffi-a-kris-Ug'i^fl), «. [< Or. 

diachylon, diaiSyllim (dl-ak'i-lon, Aidspiaic, separation (secretion) (< AutKpivew, 

^^TdiaohylaiW [NL., < Qr. MxoTuk, very ^wate: see ^^Uc) + -ypa^la, < yp^stv, 

X joi. ^ wmtn.l A deserintum of the onrana of aeera. 


iiaohyla (-!&). [NL., < Qr. 6t&xv^t very 
juicy, < SiA. through, + x*>^t juice : see chyle^ 
In med.: (a) Formerly, an emollient plaster 
composed of the joioes of herbs. 

The common plaiiter oaUed diachylon, 

BoyU, Works, I. 7. 
He thought It better, oe better It wes, to assuage his 


matlok dial 


HutAe, A B^otde Peace. 


ough, , - .. __ 

bof., the pareuohyma or green oellular matter of 
. . — 1 proposed Of Link, but not In use. 


leaves: a term p: 


separate: see diacritic') + -ypafla, < rpA^iv, 
write.] A desoription of the organs of secre- 
tion. DunpHson. 

diacritic (m-^krit'ik), a. and n. [< Gr. dump*- 
riKif, able to oistinguiah, separative, < AioKphtitv, 
distinguish, separate, < Aid, between + tuthniv, 
separate, distiuguish : see critic, Ct. discern, 
discreet, which are of similar formation.] L a. 
Serving to distinguish: same as diaeriiieal 
(which is the more common form). 

n. n. A diacritical mark (which see, tinder 
diacritical). 

diacrltlkl (di-i^krit'i.k{tl), a. Serving to dis- 
tinguish; diatmgnlshing; distinetiva: My| 



dlftcrltiea.1 

Maorttical mark, point, or Bira.— DUotltloi|lonz^ 
fent, in eUet,, a maffnetic ourreni which will pro^ce In 
an Iron coll diacritical niagnctlution. or a magnotUatiou 
equal to one halt aaturatiou,— daontloal inark,]Mlat, 
or ■4ni> a ‘i<’t> line, <ir other mark added or put adjacent 
to a letter or Hign in order to dletlngulah it from another 
of aimilur form, or to give it a dlRorent phonetic value, 
or to Indicate aomo particular accent, tone, atreaa, or em- 
phaaia, aa In achemei fur the transliteration of foreign 
languages into Roman letters, or for indicating the exact 
pronnnclalioii of words, as in the scheme of marking [iro- 
nunoiation used in this dictionary. Thus, the marks at- 
taolied to a 1ii the forms ti, 6, g, are diacritical marks, or 
diacritics. 8u In the angular German running-hand the 
letter u (i()is written tlms, n, to distingnish it from ti(n); 
and the dot over the i, formerly nsed nlao over g, liaa a 
like office. Diacritical tnarks and points are regularly 
itoed as a part of the alphabetical systems of many lan- 
guages. 

From "f In the Icelundiok alphabet, "v" la distin- 
guished only by a diacritical point 

Johnmn, Grammar of tlie English Tongue. 

dlact (dl'akt), a. A contracted form of difinftne. 

dllictilial (di-ak'ti-njvl), a. [< diacHne -4- -af.] 
Same as diactine, 

diactllie (di-ak'tin), a. [< Gr. dt-, two-, + d/cr/f 
(d/env-), a ray.l Having two raya ; sliarp-point- 
ed at each end, as a spongo-spioule of the mo- 
naxon, biradiate, or rhabdus type. W. J. Solhs. 

diactinic ^di-ak-tin'ik), a, [< Gr. did, through, 
+ dar/f (qkuv-), a ray : see actinie.] Capable 
of transmitting the aotinio or chemical rays of 
the sun. 

diadelph (di'^df), n. [< NL. *diadolphiia ; 
see duidelphouti.'] In hot., a plant the stamens 
of which are united into two bundles or sets 
by their filaments. 

Dtodelphia (di-a-dol'fl-ft), «. [NL., < "rf*- 

adelphua : see diadelphilua.} "The name given 
by Linnsoua to his seventoenth class of plants. 
It consists ohiefty of leguminous genera. 

diadalphian (tll-a-del'ii-an), a, [< NL. Diadel- 



jphia, q. v.] Same as dtadelphous. 

<Uadel|^C (di-a-derfik), a. [As diadelph-oua 
+ -4C. 1 Being one of a group of two. 
dladelphite (di-a-delTit), ». [< Or. <5<-, two-, 
+ adcA^, brotherj + A manganese ar- 

seniate occurring in red rhombohedral crystals 
at Nordmark in Sweden, xhe name liaa reference to 
ita close relation to Hymulelphite and other similar min- 
•rail from tlie same locality. Also called h&matolitt. 
diadelphons (di-g.-dorfus), a. [< NL. 
delphus, < Gr. 6i-, two-, + ddfX^df, brother.] 

In hot., having stamens 

united in two sets by their 
filaments, the sots being 
equal or unetjual j group- 
ed together in two sots: 

avvfra totetoTM. diadelphous stamens. 

In papilionaceous fiowers, out of ton stamens 
nine are often united, wliile one (the posterior 
one) is free. Also diadchihian. 

(dl'ii-dem), n. [\ ME. diademo (s= D. 
diadeem = Gr. Dan. Sw. diadem), < OF. diademe, 
P. diad^e s= 

8 p. Pg. It. dia- 
dema, < L. din- 
i^ma, < Or. «hd- 
iiliui, a hand or 
fillet, < Aia^hiv, 
bind round, < 

6t&, through, + 
detv, bind, tie.] 

1 . Anciently, a 
head-band or fillet worn by kings as a badge 
of royalty, it was made of silk, lln«n, or wool, and 
enotrcled the tcinpIcH and forehead, the ends being tied 
behind, so aa to fall on the neck. It was originally white 
and plain, but was later cmliruldered with gold or sot wltli 
pearls or precious stones, and little hy little Increased in 
richnesa mitll It was developed into the modem crown. 

The hair, instead of being arranged in spiral cnrii over 
the brow and tentplea is twined as If round a concealed 
diadent. A. S. Murrai/, Greek Sculpture, 1. 108. 

2. Anything worn on the head as a mark or 
bodge of royalty; a crown. 

A crown. 

Golden in show, Is but a wreath of thorns ; 

Brings dangurs, troubles, cares, and sleepless nights 

To him who wears the r^l diadem. 

MUton, P. R., il. 4fll. 

Mont Blanc is the monarch of mountains ; 

They crown'd him long ago 

On a tlirone of rocks. In a robe of clouds. 

With a diadein of snow. Huron, Manfred, 1. 1. 
8. Figuratively, supreme power; sovereignty. 

What mure can T expect while David lives ? 

All but his kingly dtadean he gives. 

Dryden, Abs. and Achit 
4 . In kcr., one of the arches which rise from 
the rim or circle of a crown, and support the 
mound or globe at the top.— 8. In eo&l., a 
certain monkey, Cercopitkecua diademaitu. 
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dioilani (di'f^em), v. t. [< ME. diadmen, in 
pp. used as adj., after L. diadematus, diadem- 
ed; from the noun.] To adorn with or as if 
with a ^adem ; crown. 

And Dauid sbal be diademyd, and dannten alle ouro 
enemyes. iHert Plouman (C), Iv. 444. 

Not so, when diadem'd with rays divine. 

Touch d with the flame that breaks from Virtue’s shrine. 
Pope, Epll. to Satires, it 282. 

Diadema (di-^6'mft), n. [NL., < L. diadema, 
a diadem: see diadem."] 1. A genus of Crusta- 
cea. Schumacher, . 

— 2. The typical genus 
of sea-urchins of the 
family Diadematidar.. 

J). mexicanus and D. 
setosum are examples. 

J. E. (hray, 1825.— 8. 

A genus of nymphalid 
butterflies. lioisdtival, 

1832. — 4. A genus of 
MoUmea. Pease, 1868. 

diadematid(dH-dem'- 
^tid), n. A sea-urohin of the family Diade- 
inaUdaB. 

Diadematida (di''^e-mat'i-de). rt.pl. [NL., 

< Diadema{t-) + -adee.] A family of dosmos- 
tichous or regular sea-urohins, order Endocy- 
clica, reprosentetl by the genus Diadema, hav- 
ing a thin test, very long, hollow, fragile ver- 
tioillate spines, cronulate perforate tubercles, 
and notched poristomo. 

diademed (di'n-demd), p. a. [< diadem + -eiT^.] 
In her., surrounded or surmounted hy a circle, 
like a halo or glo^: applied to the eagle of 
the Holy Boman Empire, the two heads of 
which were anciently diademed to distinguish 
them from the similar hearings of other princes, 
which were simply crowned. 

diadem-spider (di'a-dem-spi'd^r), n. A name 
of Epeira diadetm,'ihc common gardon-spider: 
so called from its markings. See cut under 
cross-spider. 

dladezis (di-i^ek'sis), n. [NL., < Gr. 6id6e£tc, 
a taking from, succession, relief, < dtadixemat, 
take from, sucoeod to, < dia, through, + direaOai, 
take, receive.] In pathol., a transformation of 
a disease into another, differing from the for- 
mer in both its nature and its seat. Dtmtflison. 

Diadochi (dl-ad'y-kl), n. pi. [NL., < (ir. 6i6- 
doxoi, pi. of rf«iflorof, a successor, prop, adj., 
succeeding, < dutmxeaOai, succeed to, receive 
from another : see diodexis.] The Macedonian 
generals of Alexander the Great, who, after his 
death in 323 B. c., divided his empire. 

Since the time of Aloxaiulor many .Tews have been led 
to settle beyond Palestine, either witli cuinnicrcial olijccts 
or attracted by the privileges conferred by the diadochi 
on the inhabitants of the cities they founded. 

Kneyc. Brit., XVlIl. 760, 

Diadochian (di-a-do'ki-an), a. [< Diadochi + 
-WH.] Eelating to the Diadochi. 

Near the marble steps wore various remains belonging 
to a monument of small dimensions and lavish IHmiochian 
ornamentation. 

J. T. Clarke, Rop. of Assoa Expe<iitlon, 1881, p. 40. 

dladoohlte (dl-ad'9-kit), W. [< Gr. dtadoxo^, a 
successor (see Dk^ohi) (in allasion to its re- 
lation to the areeuiatc pitticite or iron sinter), + 
■ite^.] A hydrous iron pbo^hate with iron sul- 
phate occurring in stalootitic forms of a yel- 
lowish-brown color and resinons luster. 

Diadophla (dl-ad'o-fis), ». [NL. (Baird and 
Girard, 1863), < Gr. «J«id(j7/4a), a band or fillet, + 
asnake.] A genus of ColubrUke, having the 
head distinct, the body slender with smooth 
scales, thepostabdomiual scutella bifid, the sub- 
oaudals all divided, the cephalic plates normal, 
with a well-developed loral, 2 postorbitals, 2 
anteorhitals, and 2 nasals, between which lat- 
ter is the nostril. The best-known species is D. pune- 
talut, the ring-necked snake, found in many parts of the 
United States, a very common and pretty snake, quite 
harmless, of small sise, and dark-green color above and 
yellowish below, with a yellowish ring round the neck. 


dtagMul 

^ . Tptretiv, torn), + -ie.] In 6of,, grow- 
ing horizontally or transversely to the diieotion 
of gra'vitation. 

diageotropism (di'Me-ot'r()-pizm), n. [As dia- 
geotrop-ic + -*m.] In hot., transverse geotro- 


throu^, carve in mtaglicb < dm, through, -f 
y’ki^Lv, carve: see glyph."] A sculptured or 
en^aved production in which the figures are 
sunk below the general surface ; an intaglio, 

diaglypMc (dl-a-glif'ik), a. [< diaplyph + -ic.] 
Pertaining to sculpture, engraving, etc., in 
which the design is simk into the general sur- 
face. 

diagnose (dl-ag-nos')f v. t.; pret. and pp. di- 
agnosed, ppr. diagnosing, [< diagnos-is.J In 
pathol., sodL, and hot., to determine the diag- 
nosis of; ascertain, as a disease, from its symp- 
toms ; distinguish ; discriminate ; diagnosticate. 

dia g no s lH (di-ag-u6''8iB), n. ; pi. diagnoses (-soz). 
[=s F. diagnose = 8p. Pg. diagnosis = It. di- 
agnosi, < NL. diagnosis, < Gr. diayvum^, a distin- 
guishing, < diayiyvuoKeiv, distinguish, discern, < 
M, between, + yt}vdsTKeiv (■/ *yvu), know, =s E. 
fcnoMii, q. V. Cf. gnosis, gnostic, etc.] Scien- 
tific discrimination of any kind ; a short dis- 
tinctive description, as of a plant. Speciflcally — 
(a) In pathol., the recognition of a diacoac from Its tymp- 
ioma ; the dctermiiiatiun of the nature of a diaeaaed con- 
dition. (6) In zool. and hot., a apeclflc charactcriaatlon ; 
a brief, precise, correct, and excmslvely pertinent defini- 
tion. In this sense diagnosis is nearly synonymous with 


Hition may Include 


inpllcablo to some other object, the par- 
llim of {Mdiita given making it a aiagiu>sis. 
diagnosis, the distinction between two 


•e several othera. 


diadromt (^'a-drom), n. [< Gr. Sia6pop^, did- 
' lining throu ’ • 

Ipa/xeiv, run. 


igh, < diadpapei 


, a running through, 
through, ^ did, through, "t ofni/sr.,y, riiu, sqcuuu 
aor. associated with Tpixetv, run.] 1. A course 
or passing. — 2. A vibration ; the time in which 
the vibration of a pendulum is performed. 

A philosophical foot (Is] one third of a pendulum, whose 
diadroms, In the latitude of forty-five demrees, are equal 
to one second of time, or a sixtieth of a minute. Lock*. 

dlCBresiB, n. See dieresis. 
dlaretic, a. See dieretio. 
dlageotropic (dl-^jg-^trop'ik), a. [< Gr. did, 
through, acrosa, <r yy, the earth, + rpdirof, a 


- ,j-casoiittal particulars 
points equally aj ■' ’ ’ ‘ 

tlculu coinhinatl 

rentlal i 

less similar ol 

diagnost (dl'ag-nost), n. [< tliagnost-io.] One 
who disposes. 

diagnosuc (dl-ag-nos'tik), a. and n. [=F. dia- 
gnostique = 8p. diagndstico = Pg. It. dic^nos- 
iieo, < Gr. diayviMmsdgj able to distinguisb, < 
did-yvuatg, a distinguishing : sec diagnosis.] I, 
a. Of or pertaining to diagnosis ; aetermuiing 
a diagnosis ; indicating the nature ; constitut- 
ing a ground of discrimination. 

The great diagnostic point between amnesic and ataxic 
aphasia is, that In the former the patient can always ar- 
ticulate the forgotten word when It is suggested to him ; 
in the latter, no prompting or asshtancte can enable him 
to enunciate the jiiopcr sound. £ncyo. Brit., II. 171. 

H. n. 1. In pathol., a symptom of value in 
diagnosis. Diagnostics are of two kinds: tlic adjunct, 
or such as are common to several diseases ; and the spe- 
cial or palhognmmnie, whlcli distinguish a certain uls- 
casc from all otliers. 

2. In sodl. and hot., a term or phrase which 
constitutes a diagnosis ; a definition or oharac- 
terization, 

diagnOB'ticate (di-ag-nos'ti-kat), v. t . ; prot. and 
pp. diagnosticated, ppr. diagnosticating, [< di- 
agnostic + -offiS.] Xo make or give a diagnosis 
of; discriminate or characterize, as one species 
or disease from another ; diagnose. 

Woman ns well as man can sell guoda, plan buildings, 
make statues, resolve nobulie, dlsci>ver elements, diag- 
nosticate diseases, construct philosophies, write epics. 

Boardman, (Ji-catlvo Week, p. '220. 

diagnoaticlaix (di'^ag-nos-tish'Hn), n. [< tUag- 
nostio + -inn.] One skilled in'diagnosis. 

The injured tissue which puts forth an immediate effort 
at repair is a diagnostician and a doctor on a minute scale. 

Mind in Nature, I. 61. 

diagnostics (dl-a^nos'tiks), n. [PI. of diag- 
nosUc : see -teg.] That department of medioino 
which relates to the study of the symptoms as 
indicating the disease ; symptomatology. 

But Radcliffe, who, with coarse manners and little book 
loariiing, had raised himself to the first practice in tomdon 
chiefly hy his rare skill in diagnostics, uttered the more 
alarming words— small-pox. Macaulay, HUt. Eng., xx. 

diagometer (dI-a-gom'e-t6r), ». [Irreg. < Gr. 
didyeiv, conduct did, through, + dyetv, lead), 
+ girpov, a measure.] A kind of electroscope, 
consisting of a dry pile and a magnetized nee- 
dle for an indicator, used for ascertaining the 
conducting power of different bodies, it was first 
employed hv Rousseau to detect adulterations in ollve-oll, 
which is said to have le^a conducting power than other 
fixed oils. 

diagonal (dl-ag'6-nal), a. and n. [ai F. 8p. 
Pg. diagonal s= It. akigonale = D. diagonaal = 
G. Dam 8w. diagonal,<li. dk 
agonaUs, < diagtmios, < Gr. 
dtayd)v-io(, from angle to an- 
gle, diagonal, < dtd, through, 
across, •4- ycwla, a comer, 

-jle.] L a. 1. In geom., 

as a line, from tXagoiialefalUMuvIe. 




4taCQilil 

one to Another not adjacent, within any 
figure.— 8. Being in an ohliaue direction; lying 
^liquely.— 8. Marked by oblique lines: as, di- 
agonal cloth. -Blasonal bellows, in orpan-huUdin//, 
• bellowi whoae two amea are placed at an angle to each 
other ; dlatingutahed from horizvntal belioum.— Diago* 
nal bond. See Oondi.— Diagonal braoe or diagonal 
tie. annle-broM (a).— Diagonal oloth, a twilled 
fabric 80 made that the dia^nal ridgea are aoniewhat 
prominent and noticeable. Eapeclally— (a) A aoft ma- 
terial uaed as a grouqd for embroidery, generally made 
very wide, and dyed In plain colors without pattern. 
(b) A material for men's wear, especially for coate and 
waiatooats.— Diagonal OOUChlng. Hee couchiTitfi, 
Diagonal plane, in bat., any vertical plane bisecting a 
flower whlcli is not an anteroposterior plane or at right 
angles to tliat plane.— Diagonal point of a quadran- 
gle, one of the three points, other than the p-'- 


di*l 


I the relative positions oT points represent in roagnt- lUOUy is »n ingredient. 

“ ' relative dlsplacemento of psrticles. dlagTyditUIl (dl>fl^ “ 


diaarydium 
rhioh scam* 


Bettor called duptaeemeut-polyaon. (b) A diagram in also diagridium, < LL. 
“ ''‘iplacemente of particles are represented in ^„5„a nf a. niii. 

d direction by lines drawn from points show- 
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show the forms of different bodies.- 

aiiolor.” .. .. - .. 

colors. - . 

which the relative positions of pol 
tudo and direction the relative dls 
Bettor called diuptaeemgi 
which the displacements 

magnitude and direction b, 

ing the positions of thoso particles. — Foroe-dlagnuu, 
diagram In which the lines of action of forces are repre- 
sented by lines.— Frame-diagram, a diagram of a frame 

In which the posltionsof Urn axes of the Jolnta are shown by ..i- i 

noinU, while the rigid or elastic connectloiu are shown by tjahUS Capelia;, ^ Ur. Oiayvioi ( . , - , 

lines lietween the points. Such a diammu of the oonflgnra- Uanus) for otyviog, of two members, < oi-, tWO«, 
tion of the frame &, in graphical st^cs, united wltii a dia- -f yviov, limb, member.] In anc, pros., consist- 
gram of the forces, the latter being so resolved that all inir of two 100011.000 • n HlutlnofivA onithAt of 
the compotienu pass through JolnU. By means of a sec- ® 

ond diagram, the frame-diagram is then completed by the pSBOn. Or pseonio foot in the form commonly 
odditlohof theresultantdiagrum.— Fttnloulardlagnun, kuowuas the Oretic.— pgsondiagylos, theordina~ 

. ji 1 w,.., ^ frame is represented crettc, a pteonlo foot of two scmela or division 


id'i-um), n. [NL. ML., 

„ . diagrydium, < Gr. diaypi- 

dew, the juice of a purgative plant, Convohmltu 
scammonia.'] An old commercial name for 


scammony. 

diagyios (dl-a-ji'i-os), a. [LL. diagyios (Mar- 
Capelia), < Gr. iidyvio^ (Aristiaes Quinti- 


rora in which every Joint o 


I, the ordinary 

r<uvid«d 



by parallel Hues drawn ohlitpiely at equal distances oc 
the parallels. Such a scale facilitates laying down si 


_.e next (Tiagoiial cuts jW,, etc.— Diagonal tri- 

angle, a triangle formed by tue three dlagunals of a com- 
plete quadrilateral, or the three diagonal points of a 
quadrangle. 

II. «. 1. A straight lino drawn from one 
angle to or through another, not adjacentj iu 
any plane or solid figure. — 8. Any oblique line. 

I moved as in a strange diagonal, 

And maybe neithen[)l'oased myself nor them. 

Ttmiyuon, Wncess, Conclusion. 
Speoifloally— -8. In cheiin, checkers, etc., a liue 
of squares running diagonally across the board. 
See chesal. — 4. Same as diagonal cloth, espe- 
cially in the United States; a term introduced 
about 187.5— Dexter diagonal, in math., a diagonal 

from the upper left-hand to the lower right-hand angle.— 
PrlttOipad diagonal, that diagonal which posses through 
the angle oonsldered os the first. See determinant, 3. 

diagonal-built (d!-ag‘'o-nal-bilt), a. Built, as a 
boat, in such a way that the outer skin is formed 
by two layers of plaukiug at right angles to each 
other and making an angle of about 45° with the 
keel, in opposite' directions, 
diagonally (<U-ag'9-ual-i), adv. In a diagonal 
direction ; crosswise. " 

The next leaf may be single; stitch It across with double 
silk diagonally, and cross thosu stitches witli others. 

f. Walton, f^omplote Angler, 1. 6. 
diagonialt (dl-a-go'ni-al), a. [< Gr. 6iay6vi-oc -f- 
E. -al; see difl^onaf.] " Diagonal; diametrical: 
as, “diagonial contraries,” Milton. 
dizain (di'a-gram), n. [< F. diagramnte, < L. 
diagramma, a scale, the gamut, in music, < Gr. 
iidypaiifiatj-), that which is marked out bylines, 
a figure, a written list, register, decree, the ga- 
mut, or a scale, in music, < 6tayp6^tiv, mark out 
by liues, draw, describe, < did, across, through, 
+ write: see gram‘s, graphic.'] 1, In 

geom., a drawing or scuemo delineated for the 
purpose of demonstrating the properties of any 
ngiuo by observations on the geometrical rela- 
tions of its parts. 

Many a fair precept In poetry is like a seeming demon- 
stration In the matnematicks ; very specious in the dia- 
gram, but faUing in the mecbanlok operation. Dryden. 
2. An illustrative figure giving only the out- 
lines or a general scheme (not an exact repre- 
sentation) of the object; a figure for ascertain- 
ing or exhibiting certain relations between ob- 
jects under discussion by means of analogous 
relations between the parts of the figure. 

Dr. Dalton, in his Elomcnts of Chemistry, . . . published 
a large collection of diagramt, exhibiting wbat he con- 
ceived to lie the configuration of the atoms in a great 
number of the most common combinatiuns of chemical 
elements. Whewell, Hist. ScientlAo Ideas, vii. 8. 

A diagram is a figure drawn In such a manner that the 
geometrical relations between the parts of the figure help 
us to understand relations between other objects. 

Clerk MemeeU, Enoyc. Brit., VII. 149. 
8. In old musie, a table representing all the 
sounds of the system; a musical scale.— Aoofil- 
eratton-dlagram. (a) A diagram in which the relative 
ppsltioua of points represent in magnitude and direction 
the relative acoelerations of particles. Also called aocthra- 
tionepelygon. (b) A diagram in wliich the accelerations of 
partfeles are represented in mamitude and direction by 
Hnet drawn from points showing the positions of those par- 
^les,— OonflguxattonHiLaSTain. a diagram which shows 
^ relative positions of ttieparts of a system by means of 
tbs relative situations of points, but does not, Itite a 


by a^nicular polygon, and every link in the frame by a isdlstlngulshedfromthep<»one^/ibat««(.* | . 
lino, the side of a lunloutar polygon or polygons. Also a compound foot of double the magnitude, 
called strem.dMpram.~Indloator-<llagrain, the diagram fourpwte. See qnbotus and jwron. 

resent distaiicee of piston-travel from the beginning of the through, across, transversely, + E. 
stroke and the ordinates pressures at these distances, tropic, q. V.] In oot., turning transversely tO 
The area of the diagram measiues the total work per- the light, as the stem or other organs of a 
‘I? the Pltton during, thfc stroke. . This wori^^M; plant; pertaining to diaheliotropismT 

>rmi^ iu Urib The movements of leaves and cotyledons . . . when 
''lagrams rosy moderately illuminated are diaheliotropic. 
gmes. Also Darwin, Movement in Plants, p. 446. 

-MetoToid dl^ellotrop^ (^-a-he-li-ot'r^pizm), w. [< 

nierlcal data for tha purpose of asoertalnlng tlie values of (i%aheliotrop'^c t -Wm* J la OoLy tho teudenay of 
other quantities by measuromeuts— N6vton't diagram, a plant or of the oriraiis of a plant to assume a 

tsttrj" po.ufo« ligu,. 

points represent colors which can be produced by mixtures As all leaves and cotyledons arc continually oirciimnu- 
of two colors.— Reciprocal dlagiams, two diagrams tating, there can hardly be a doubt that diahtliotropitm 
sucli that to every point of cencourse of lines in either cor- results from modified clrcumuutatlon. 

closed polygontntheother.— Besnltant dla- Darwin, Movement in Plants, p. 664, 

.‘-SterwMoilS (di'al), n. ^[<^ME. dial, dyal,a dial, < MIo 


responds a closed polygontntheother. 
grarn.a line upon a f(irce-dii 
and position of tlio resultant 1 


dlagrama.apalrofdiagratns, perspective representations dialis, daily (cf, diale. as much land as 
of a solid diagrammatle figure, intended to be optically be plowed In a day), < L. dies, a day: 800 deity. 

Mram defined like an acceleratioiiMliaRram by 8Ub8tltutiiqc etc. ; cf, J, An lustniment for 

.4 .. indlc-*^- — ^ ' ^ “ 


velocity for acceleration. (See also eUor-diagram.) 


indicating the hour of tho day by means of a 


. ),v.t, [<. diagram, n.] To shadow thrown upon a graduated surface. For 

draw or putjinto the form of a diagram; make dials with a style or gnomon, see sun-dial; for 
*' — ~‘'o ring-dial, poke-dial, and sola- 


diagram (di Vgram), 
draw or put into the 

a diagram of. portable 

They are matters which refuse to be . . . diagramed, rium. 
which Ixigic ought to know she cannot speak of. Carlyle. Read on this dial, how the sliadcs devour 

The folds of her skirts hanging dwgramxedlly and stiffly, est eye can dUcovor no more hut that It is gone. 

Philadelphia Times, Ajiril 18, 1886. QlamdlU. 

dlaframmatic fdi'|^-OTa-mat'ik), a. [< Gr. as 2, The face of a clock or watoli, upon which the 
if *(hayfHififuinK6^, < didypafipaCr-), a diagram.] hours and minutes are marked, and over which 
Pertaining or relating to, or of the nature of, a the hands move. 

diagram ; renresentod by means of a diagram ; live In deeds, not years ; in thoughts, not breaths ; 

consisting of a diagram ; more generally, sche- in feollnM, not in figures on a dial. 

matic and abstract. P. J. Bailey, Festus : Keene, A Country Town. 

Aristotle undoubtediy had 111 his eye, when he discriml- Henco — 8t. A timepiece of any kind : a clock 
nates tho syllogistic terms, a certain atofn'omtnotui con- . .1 « ^ 

trust of the figures. W. Hamilton. Watch. In the flrat extract Khakspere may have 

‘ " , , t., , meant a portable dial of the kind described below ; but 

piagraramatlo reasoning, reasoning which nroceeds j„ the seSond a watch of some kind seems to be clearly 
by brat conatmcting a diagram or olh«r vUlble •enema by jndioated 

means of given relations, and then observing in this dla- .e ^ ^ . , . ^ 

And iSg omT wUlTLcnistre^?^^^ 

diagraminatically (dl'nrgra-mat'i-kal-i), odn. 

After tho manner of a diagram; by means of a 

^agram or diagrams; Bohenaaticaily. Then my dial goes not true. SAa*., All s Well, 11. 6. 

r<Gr.Jidypa//«c(i^-), a diagram, + E. -tje, Cf. Gr. according to the nature of the Wchinery of 
oI a dSaj^m. Ata. .Hied ^ ,„.j W„',H,uUted1St&;; 

It can bo diagrammatuied as continuous with all the wTiaaI n-nm ifa fort/x 

othersegmenUofthesubJecUvoei^sm. Jd IX «. 

diagxanmeter (dwt-«am e-t6r),n. K Gr. <ftd- nximbered face-plate of a permutation-lock.— 
ypa;//m,^agram, -b/i/rpoy smoMure:] 7t. Amarinei^oompass. [Rare.] 

strument for measurmg the ordinates of indi- , p l j 

(si^Tor^uio^m Uiy wit^aS^ ’ 

^ter the manner of a paraltel rule. £. D. Por first Inuentlng of the Sea-mans Diall. 

dlanaph (di'a-gr&f), n. [< Gr. iiaypd^uv, mark Sylvsster, tr. of Du Bartas's Weeks, I. S. 

out by lines: see dwgrom ] 1. An inslrimient e. In mining, a compass or graduated circle 


.uuuujMie ^ holdings „ — „ 

le operator, carries the dop to which the gem is directly 


al^ht angles to one another, and set In motion by the 

movement of a pointer, which is passed by the operator, . , 

who is careful to keep his eye at a fixed point of view, fixed.— Axtorattl dtai gee arimufA—OatoPtrlO dial, 
around the apparent outllnee of his subject The pencil See eatoptris.— Ctoater of a di^ Sec eenterl.— (Jylln- 
describes on the paper the exaot motloua of the pointer, (Uloal ffijO. a dial drawn on a cyllndrloal surfaca— D«- 
and thus reproiluces the desired object. oHtiitig dial a dial the plane of which liitersecta the 

S, A ooxnbined protiMtor and scale used In horlwn Inaune oot dlreol^ to a otr^nftl point; a dial 
dotting.. E,H.^n^ht, ?5.r'*,^te8'r«rr!-^ 





dlftl 

an«tl« o< the eun or moon.— Horlsontal dUl • <UeI the 
pUtne of which U liorizoutal.-InellBlas wu. InoUiud 
Alai, a dial the plane of which Icani forward ao that a 

S uutb-Iine dropped from Uiu upper part will fall outaldo 
« wall.— Meridian line on a dlaL see meridian.— 
Hlgbt or nocturnal dial a dial for ahowlng tlie time by 
meant of the moon't thadow, a roueh calculation from 
the moon’t atio being used.— Kortb dlaL a direct dial ex- 
poted to the north. — Phoaphoreaoent oie-l , a dial made 
of enameled paper or tldii cardboard, and covered with 
vamith or a tolu tluii of white wax in turpentine, over which 
ia duated powdered tulpbid of barium. Such a dial it lu- 
minous in the dark, to that it can be read without a light. 
It lotet its photphoretcence after a time, but thia may be 
restored by exposure to sunlight or to the flame of mag- 
neilum-wlre. — Polar dial, a dial tlio plane of which paaies 
through the pole of the heavens. Such a dial presents tlie 
peculiarity that its center is at infinity.— Portable dial, 
a dial used as a poeket-timepieoe. It such a dial Is pro- 
vided with a magnetic or tolar compass. It shows the time 
on the same principle as the fixed dial ; but if there ia no 
such compass, as when such dials were In common lue 
there generally was not, the time is only roughly shown 
by the altitude of the tun. — Primary dial a dim whoae 
plane is parallel or perpendicular either to the plumh-Une 
or to the earth's axis.— Qnadrautal diitl, a portable dial 
in the ihape of the ouadrant, with dilfereiit graduated 
oirclea to be used in different luonthaof the year.— Ro> 
nltning dial , a dial wliuse plane is not vertloa], but leans 
backward so that a plumb-line can be let fall to a point 
on the lower part from a point outside tlie body on whicli 
the dial is drawn.— Be&eoftbOdr dlaL a dial which marks 
the time by means of a spot of light thrown upon it from 
a mirror.-- Itoftaotlng dial, a dial which uses refracted 
light.— Secondary dud, a dial not primary.— South 

dial, a direct dial intended to be exposed to the soutii.— 
Tlde-dlaL an instrument for showing the state of the tide. 
— 0nlveraal dial, a dial liavlng an adjustable gnomon, 
for use in all latitudes. — Vertlcfd dlav a dial whose plane 
la vertical.— West dlaL a direct dial intended to be ex- 
JMB4N1 to the west. 

(dl'al), V. t, ; pret. and pp. dialed or dialled, 
ppr. dialing or dialling. [< dial. «.] 1. To 
measure with or as U with a dial; indicate 
upon or as if upon a dial. 

Hours of that true time which is dialled in heaven. 

Ta{fourd. 

2. In mining, to survey with the aid of the dial 
or miners’ compass, as a mine or underground 
workings. [Bug.] 

dial-bird (di"al-D(ird), n. [< dial, an aocom. E. 
form of its native name dahil, q. v., + bird^."] 
A bird of the genus Copaichus; a magpie-robin. 

The name ia extended to the whole of the genus, from the 


Seycbuiles in tlie Indian ocean, C. eeychellarum, is pecu- 
liar to the Islands whence It tokos Its specific name. It 
ia about os large os a blackbird, black in color, with large 
white wiiig-spota. See cut under Coptiehu*. 
dial^ (m'lwlekt), n. [< F. aialecte sa 8p. Pg. 
dkUecto ss it. dialetto as G. dialect as D. Dan, 
8w. dialekt^ < L. dialectoe or dialectua, < Gr. 
StdXeKTOf, discourse, discussion, common lan- 
guage or talk, speech, way of talking, language 
of a country^ esp. the dialect of a particular 
district. < 6taAt}'eaffai, discourse, discuss, argue, 
use a dialect or language, sot. diaktyuv, dis- 
tinguish, choose between, < 6id, between, + 
Myeiv, choose, speak. Cf. dialogue, from the 
same source.] 1. Language; speech; mode 
of speech; manner of spealang. 

O aacreil Dialect ! in thee the names 

Of Men, Towns, Couiitrie* regUter their fames 

In biiel abrldgcmenU. 

Sylventer, ir. of Du Bartas’s Weeks, ii., Babylon. 


South. 

His atyle is a dialect between the familiarity of talking 
and writing, and his letter such as you cannot distinguish 
whether print or manuscript. Steele, Tatler, No. 178. 
2. One of a number of related modes of speech, 
regarded- as descended from a common origi- 
nal ; a language viewed in its relation to other 
languages of the same kindred; the idiom of a 
district or class, differing from that of other 
districts or classes. Thus, the Scotch is a dialect of 
English ; English is a dialect of the Germanic or Teutonic 
group ; Germanic speech is an Aryan or Indo-European 
dialect. Of the various dialects of Greek— Attic, Ionic, 
Doric, iSolio, and so on— the Attic finally became the 
common dialect of all cultivated Greeks. Every literary 
language is originally one of a body of related dlaleots, to 
which favoring ciroumstanoes have given vogue and gen- 
eral aooeptanoe. 

The Dane was converted ; he sank into the general maoa 
of Englishmen ; hla tongue became simply one of the local 
dialeote of English. £. A, Freetnan, Amer. Lects., p. 1B2. 

8. The idiom of a locality or class, as distin- 
guished from the generally accepted literary 
langnago, or speeon of educated people. — 4t. 
Dialectic; logic. 

Loglque, otherwise caalled dialect (for the! are bothe 
<me) to an art. to trie the corne from the chaffe, the trueth 
from every falshod. Sir T. WiUm, Rule of Reason (165^. 
ibUq dlaleot, AtOo dialeo^ oonunon dialect, cre- 
me ^aleot, etc. See the adjectivee.— Doric dialect 
Me Derie, n.— Eeilenle dialect See common dialect, 


under common, ettyn. 1 to 8. Idiom, Diction, etc. (aee 
kuwuage), tongue, phraseology. 

dlaiectt (dI'§-lokt), e. f. [< dwieef, ».] To make 
dialectal. 

By corruption of speech they false dialect and misse- 
sonnd it Nathc, Xeutou Stuffe (Uarl. Misc., VI. itie). 

dialectal (di-a-lek'tal), a. [< dialect , »., + -aL] 
Cff or belonging to a dialect ; relating to or of 
the nature of a dialect : as, ’ cauld ’ is a dialectal 
(Scotch) form of ‘cold’; the dialectal varieties 
of Italian. 

dlalectally (^-^lek't^-i), ode. In dialect; as 
a dialect. 

Common dialeetallyin Cumberland and Westmoreland. 

Sncyc. Brit., XXIX, 888. 

dialectic (dl-a-lek'tik), a. and ». [< L. dialec- 
ticua. < Gr. belonging to disputation, 

< 6iaXticro{, discourse, disoussion, disputation 
(the sense ‘belonging to a dialect’ is modem, < 
dialect + -ic): see dialect.'} 1. a. 1. Eclat- 
ing to the art of reasoning about probabilities ; 
pertaining to scholastic disputation. Kantians 
sometimes use the word in the sense of per- 
taining to false argumentation. 


The flow of wit, the flash of repartae, and the t Wc f wW w d 
brlUlanoy of some of the most famous oomio aoenea In 
Shakespeare and Ben Jonson. 

A. W. Ward, Eng. Dram. Lit., 1. 169. 

I know very well that you like to amuse yourself witli 
dialeelieal gyranaatlus, but 1 do not care about talking for 
talking's sake, and liave no talent for badinage. 

Mivart, Nature and Thought, p. 26. 


2. Same as dialectic, i 


reason, assist In the discovery of trutli, and 
standing in potsessloii of It. 

Sllie, Knowledge of Divine Things, p. 8S7. 

2. Of or pertaining to a dialect or dialects; 
dialectal. 

Even languages of so limited area os the Bosque lii the 
Pyrenees, as some of the tongues in the Caucasus, liave 
their well-marked dialectic forms. 

Whitney, Life and Growth of Lang., p. 176. 


]iey are for practical purposes mutually unintel- 
ligible. H. A. Freeman, Amer, Lects,, p, 76. 

Also dialectical. 

Dlaleotto Methodists. Boe MethodUt. 

H. n. [=s F. dialecHque = 8p. dialdciica = 
Pg. dialeetiea = It. dialetHca s= G. Dan. 8w. 
diulektik, < L. dialeetiea, < Gr. duikeKriKij (sc. 
rixvri), the dialectic art, the art of discussion, 
lo^cal debate, also the logic of probabilities, 
fem. of 6ta\eKTiK6i, belon(j^g to disputation; 
see I.] 1. Logic, or a branch of logic ; specifi- 
cally, the art of critical examination into the 
truth of an opinion ; inductive logic applied to 
philosophy; the logic of probable reasoning; 
the art of discussion and of disputation ; lo(^o 


language was the same, with 
. variation only. 

llodgee. On Job, Preliminary Disoourse. 
Dr. Johnson was scarcely at all aware of the authenti- 
city of ancleutdiafeeiicoi words, and therefore seldom gives 
them any place in bis dictionary. 

Pegge, Anecdotes of the Eng. Lang. 
Dialsotlosd dlaimtatlon, syllogism, etc. See the 
nouns. 

diale^ically (dl-^lek'ti-k^-i), adv. 1. Logi- 
cally. 

Theory you may not find dialectically sustained, but you 
are sure to glean facts which will be useful to your own 
ide our generoliKitloiis. Quarterly Bet., CXXVl. 842. 

under- The evolution of thought is the evolution of being— a 
maxim dialectically good but practically weak. 

II. Coudervood, New Princeton Rev,, IIL 27. 

S. In tho manner of a dialect ; in regard to dia- 
lect. 


art of dialectic is attributed to Zeno the Eleatio, 

whose arguments against motion are examples of tlie origi- 
nal moaning of the Greek word. The famous dialectic of 
Bocratos and Plato, their chief instrument of phllc 
' inquiry, was a conversational jlUcussion with 
e appeals! 


philosophi- 

with liiduc. 

tlve appeals to special Instances. Dialectic was Iluiiteil by 
ArlatoUe to logic accommodated to the uses of the rhetorf- 


irln- 


cusslon with an Interlocutor. Cicero and other Latin writ- 
ers, liiflueiicod by Stoic doctrine, understand by dialectic 
" the art of dlsciisalng well” (ars tone dUterendl). It thus 
of that branch of the tiiviuni of the Ro- 


Two coins, differing dialectieaUy in their inscriptions, 
were found In the Tl^s in 1818, «nd ore now in the Brit- 
iali Museum. Sncyc. Brit., XVII. 641. 

dialectician (di-'^lek-tiah'aii), n. [=: F. dia- 
lecHcien; us dialectic + -tan.] One skilled in 
dialectic; a logician; a master of the art of 
discussion and disputation. 

This was a logic which required no subtle dialectician to 
point and enforce. Dc Quinecy, Essenes, lit 

Let us see if doctors or diateeticiane 
Will dare to dispute my definitions. 

Longfellov), Golden Legend, vl. 

dlalectidsm (di-a-lek'ti-sizm), n. [< dialectic 
+ -i.m.] Dialectal speech or influence; the 
characteristics or nature of dialect ; a dialectal 
word or expression. 

Dialeeiiciem, phoiieticism, ellipsis, and so forth. 

The Academy, Jan. 14, 1888, p. 8T. 

dialectics (dl-a^lek'tiks), n. [PI. of dialectic: 
see -ice.] Same as dialectic, 2. 

dialectoioger (di‘'ft-lek-tol'6-j6r), n. [< (Kofoc- 
iology + -eri.] One versed -in or engaged in 
the study of dialectology. 

The good custom has tmen establislied of giving them 
[popular tales] in the vernacular of the narrators. And in 
this way the compilers themselves have been forced to be- 
come dialeelologeri. 

Quoted by J. A. H. Murray, in 8th Ann. Add. to 
[Philol. Boc. 

dialectological (dl-a-lek-tp-loj'i-kal), a. Of or 
pertaining to dialectology: as, 'a dUueetologieal 
introduction. 


j art of dlSGiii 
became the name .. 
man schools which 


e call loidu, and retained that in 


Engliah irteratiire, it is the synonym of logic, differing 
from tliat word only by a more distinct siiggettion of tlie 
idea of disputation. Modern logicians have frequently 
restricted it to the doctrines of the Topics and Bopfilstical 
Elenchi, or to the former alone. It has also lH>eii used as 
a synonym of eyUogietic. Kant named the constructive 
port of his Transcendontal Logic traneeendental analytic, 
and the destructive part traneeendental dialectic. For 
the sake of this phrase, he makes diaiectlo, in general, the 
theory of (allaoies. According to Hegel, each concept in 
the development of thought by a primluve necessity d«- 
vulopa its own diametrical opposite, and to this reaction 
of thought against Itself, regarded not as final, but as 
subject to a subsequent reconcilement in a higher order 
of thought, he gave the name of dialectic. 

There hath nut been, to my understanding, sufflciently 
inquired and handled the true limits and use of reason in 
spiritual things, as a kind of divine dialeetie. 

Bacon, Advancement cf Learning, li. 864. 

We termed Dialectic in general a logic of appearance. 
This does not signify a doctrine of probability ; forprolia- 
'■ only cognised upon Insufflcient grounds, 

information it glvea ua Is imperfect, it is 
iceitfuL Kant, tr. by Meiklejohn. 

FauL though bred In the dialectic of the Greek 

I, oonveralon to the new faith, and 

to Qie > - 


dlalectologist (dl'^lek-tol'O-jist), n. [< dia- 
lectology + -tef.] A dialeotologer. 

The dialeetologiet must be faatldloua indeed who would 
nut be aatiifled with this extraordinary mass of material, 
where he can only study both form and phonetics tor al- 

- . dialect belonging to thi 

Amer. Jour. Philol., 

dialectology (di‘’a-lek-tol'$-ji), «. [< Gr. did- 
acktoq, a diuect, + -htyia, < Uyeiv, speak: see 
-ology.} That branch of philology which ex- 
amines the nature and relations of dialects. 

The paramount importance of dialectology for the proper 
discrimlnatloii and classification of any set of lauguage- 
elemeuta ia now generally recognised, and constitutes the 
most striking difference between the leading drift of lan- 
*av ami ten to fifteen years ago. 

Amer. Jour. P^., IV. 486. 


blllty is truth, only 

and though the Infoi 

not therefore deoeitfuL 


remained a Jew to ttie laat. AleoU, Table-Talk, p. 99. 

It remains true that the value of the Dialeetie which 
aaka and gives such an aooonnt of ideal good as at once 
Juitiflea and Uraltoi obedtenoe to practical authoritlea ia 
conditional upon Ita finding in the indtvlduala well-formed 
habitual mondity. 

T. B, Green, Prolegomena to Bthloa, 1 828. 
2. Skill in disputation. AlaoJUtdeeHea. 
diali^oal (dl-;^lek‘ti-k^), 0.^1. Same as dta- 
leetie, 1. 


AwVffsdMiM, tr. by a Oautlaman. Inatnimant made of 


dialectort (dl'ft-lek-tgr), n. [Irreg. (as if L.) 
< dialect.} One skillea in dialeotics ; a dialec- 
tician. Imp. Diet. 

dialer, dialler (dl'al-er), «. In mining, one who 
uses a dial. See dial, 8. 
dial^, dialling (di'j^-ing), n. [Vertial n. of 
dial, v.j The art of oonstmoting dials; the 
science which explains the principles of mea- 
suring time by the snn-dial ; gnomonios. 

This hypothesis may be tolerated 
necessary In the art of dialling or i 
the true ayatem or eartif a motion. 

Bp. BorkMoy, SMs, I S8&. 

plied maffiemaHos which b 
dials: that la, o 

Me, which detei 

tion of the shadow of some object on which tne auii’Brays 
laU, Bneyc. BrU., VIL 168. 

Dialing UnM or soale, graduated llnea placed on rrion, 
or the edges of quadrants and other instnunenta, to fa- 
cilitate the conatmotion of diala.— iyallaj|^^h W^ M 



over one uotberiyion e movable horiaon, serving to dem- 
onstrate the natuM of ipherioai triangles, as well as to give 
the true Idea of drawing dials on all sorts of planes, 
dialist *»• t5 ^ J -A. con- 

struotor of 'ilials; one akllled in dialing. 

Solentlflok dialitU, by the geometrlck ooiulderatloua of 
lines, have found out rules to mark out the irregular mo- 
tion of the shadow in all latitudes, and on ail planes. 

J. MoDeon, Meohanlw Dialling. 
dla-llng s* <'di-al'^.16).n. [NL.,<Ghr. in- 

terchange, a cnange, dmerenoe, < dtaXKaoativ, 
interehaiiOT, change, make different, < 6i&, be- 
tween, + aXk&aauv, ohan^, < dXkoi, other,] 1. 
In rhet, a figure of speech by which arguments 
are placed in various points of view, and then 
brought to bear all upon one point. — 2, A va- 
riety of pyroxene, commonly of a green color, 
characterized by its lamellar or foliated struc- 
ture. As formerly used, the term covered me- 
talloidal diallage or bronzite, also sohillerspar 
and hypersthene. 

diallelt (di'a-lel), a. [< Or. ^tA7^X^h>c, through 
one another. < dm, through, + aXM/hiv, gen. pi., 
of one anotner. See parallel.'] Heetmg and 
Intersecting, as lines; erossiim; not parallel. 
E. PhUHps. 1706. 

diallelon (dl-a-ls'lon), n.: pi. diallela (-Itt). 
K Gr. 6id?M)Xov, neut. of dmX/iy^of : see diallel, 
diallelus.] In loqio, a tautological definition; 
a definition which contains the word defined; 
the definition of a term by means of another 
which is itself defined by means of the first ; 
definition in a circle. 


dialleloUB (dl-a-lS'lus), a. [< Or. 
through one another: see diallel^ diallclua.] In 
logic, involving the fallacy of reasoning or de- 
fining in a circle — that is, the proving of one 
position by assuming another idontical with it, 
or defining two things each by the other, 
diallelus ^-ft-le'lus), n. ; pi. diaUeli (-li), [NL., 
< Gr. through one another; 

rpdKOC, argument in s circle: see diallel.] In 
logic, a circle in proof ; an attempt to prove one 
proposition by another which is itself proved 
only by the first. 

The proposition which wu propuie to prove must i 
used as a principle for it ' “ ’ 

of thi* rule ia called the 


fUi^pgiBtic, dlalodstloal (dl'a-l^jis'tik, -ti- dialysaUe. «• See dfoityMbls. 
kid), a. [< dialog^ + -ic, -ieal.] Having the dialysato (dl-al'i-s&t), n. [< dialysis 4- -afs.!.] 
form of a dialogue ; consisting in dialogue. In chem., the product removed from a solution 
dialogisticalljr (dl'a-l^-jis'ti-kal-i), adv. In the by dialysis, 
manner of a dialogue. dialyse, v. t. Bee dialyse. 

In hU prophecy, he (Malachllprooewlt moat dtofopufi. dlalQVepalOUB (dl'g-li-sep'a-lus), O. [< HL. 
eally. Bp. Riekardion, (IbaervaUona on Old Teat., p. 440. *dialy8epalus, irrog. < Gr. duUiheiv, separate, + 
dialoglte(di-al'^jlt),w. [< Qr. dioAoy^, doubt, + NL. sepoiam, a sepal.] In bof., having a calyx 
A mineral of a rose-red color, which oiy 8- composed of separate sepals ; polysepalous. 
tallizes in rhombohedrons and related forms, dlalyser, n. See dialyzer. 
and also occurs massive with rhombohedral dialyslB (di-al'i-sis), n. [LL., a separation 
cleavage. It is a carbonate of manganese, (rhet.), < Gr. did^vaif, a separation, breaking 
Bometimes erroneously spelled diallogite. Also up, dissolution, dissolving, dialysis, < SieAietv, 
caHed rhodochrosite. separate, dissolve, < i5«i, apart, + Aveev, loose, dis- 

dialogize (dl-al'^-jlz), v. i. ; prat, and pp. dialo- solve. Of. analysis, paralysis.] 1. In gram . : (a) 
gieed, ppr. dialogisitM. [= P. dialogiaer as Sp. Division of one syllable into two; dieresis. (i) 
dialogizar = Pg. dialogisar = It. dialogissare, < In Latin grammar, speoifically, resolution of the 
Gr. oiaXoyllieaBai, consider, converse, < di&Tuoyoi, semivowels j and v (i. e., y and w) into the cor- 
a conversation, SiaTury^, a conversation, enu- respondiim vowels t and tt respectively. — 2. In 
moratiou : see dialogue.] To discourse m dia- rhei . : (a) Intorruptlou of a sentence by a clause 
elled dialogise. Richardson. independent of it in construction ; parenthesis. 


logue. Also spellc — . 

dialogue (di'a-log), n. [’ ME. *dialoge, mis- 
written dialoke. s= D. dialoog = Q. Dan. 8w. 


(b) ducoession of clauses without connectives; 
asyndeton. Also called dialyton. — ^^8. In anat.. 


»yni.i.ou utuwitc. s= ±j. tMumvu = «. i»an. Bw. asynueuin. aibo cauea ataiyion . — o. jui anat., 
dialog, < F. dialogue saBp. didlogosaPg. It. dia~ separation of parts in general; dissolution of 
logo, < Tj. dialogue. < Gr. also dmAoyb, a continuity of parts previously united. — 4. In 

conversation, dialogue, < StaMyeadai, converse: med., loss of strength; weakness of the limbs, 
see dialect.] 1. A (ionversation between two — 6. In chem., the act or process of sepaiUting 
or more persons; a colloquy; a talk together, the soluble crystalloid substances in a mixture 
from the colloid, d^ending on the principle that 
rtey Uy. soluble orystalloia bodies will diffuse readily 
Pope, Odyssey, xv. through a moist membrane, while colloids dif- 
Speoifleally — 2. A literary work in the form of fuse very slowly, if at all. This U done by ponrinq 
an imaginary conversation or disenssion — (a) a mixed solution of crystalloid and colloid on a sheet (d 

ions : as, the Ihalogues of Plato. outer rim. The ^ " " " 

The[areclau]philosophemadoptedtheform ofdtofotnM, of water. Dlffui , 

as the most natural mtale of communicating knowledge. lold passing through and dissolving in tho 

Macaulay, History, while the colloid remains twhind. Thus, m-uel or broth 
containing a very little arsenic dissolved In it rivet up the 
the water, while scarcely a trace 


(b) Used as part of a play to be acted, or to be ^Jh'cl^’of’fta^a 

spoken as a school exercise. *■- *- - 

dialogue (di'ip-log), v . ; pret. and pp. dialogued. 


'dialoguing.'' f< dialogue, n.J*^ L intrana. 
To discourse together; converse; talk; confer. 
Var. Sere, How dost, fool? 

Apetn. Dost dialogue with thy shadow ? 

Var. Sere. 1 speak not to thee. Shak., T. of A., il. & 


arsenic tc , .. 

tho organic substance passes through. At almost aU the 
poisons In common use — arsenic, corrosive sublimate, 
oxalic acid, lead acetate, morphia, and salts of strychnine, 
etc. - are orystalloidi, the toxtoologist U by this prooera 
furnished with an easy mode of deceotlng their preewioe^ 
if they are in a form readily soluble in water. 

^ l^qp.^^NL.] A genus of dipterous inseots. 


II. trans. To express as iu dialogue ; put in dlalytic (dl-^lit'lk), a. [< Gr. diaXvrtKit, able to 
:he form of a dialogue. dissolve, < didAvrof, dissolved, verbal adj. of 


6iaMuv, dissolve: see diah 


Ivais.i 1 
tiysis, in 


1. Pertaining 


dialler, dialling, 
dial-lock (di^iok), 


Sir W, ilamilton, Logic, xxvi. 
e dialer, dialing, 

, n. A look provided with 

one or more dials, each with a hand or pointer 
connected with the mechanism of the lock in 
such a way that the bolt will not move unless 
the hands are set in a particular manner, 
diallogite, n. Bee diaiogitc. 
diallyl (di-al'il), n. [< di-^ + allyl.] See allyl. 
lialogic, dialo^cal (^-a-loj'i^ -i-kal), a. [= 
P. diahgique s= Pg, It. duUogiw, < Gr. dtaXcyiKd^, 


f ;te, n. 

(di-al'L„ ... . . 

dialogic, dialoidcal (^-a-loj 

P. diahgique s= Pg, It. dialogic . , . . _ , 

< di&Koyoq, disoourse: see dialogue.] Pertain- 
ing to or partaking of the nature of a dialogue ; 
dialogisttc. Burton.— jyialoslc method, the meth- 
od of flie Hocrstlo dialogue, in wliTch the teacher asks the 
learner such questions as to direct his understanding to 
the recognition of the truth. 

dialogically (di-ar-loj 'i-kal-i). adv. In the man- 
,. . dialopstioally. Goldsmith. 

[=1*- diahgisme = 

, didhgismos, <, Qx. 

diahyywgdQ, consideration, < dia^oyll^eaOai, con- 
sider. converse; see dialogize.] 1. In rhet.'. 
(o) Deliberation or discussion with one’s self, 
as in soliloquy, of what course to pursue, (b) 
Introduction into an oration of two or more 
persons as engaged in dialogue. 


2. A necessary inference having a single pre- 
mise and a disjunctive conclusion : as, Enoch 
and Elijah did not die; hence, either Enoch 
and Elijah were not men, or some men do not 
die. ' 

dialogist (dl-al'5-ji8t), n. [s P. dialogiste as 
Sp. ^lo^isttt as Pg, It. dkuogista, < LL. dialo- 
t^sta, < Or. *6uiXoyiaT^(, a oonverser, < dui^eyl- 
CeaOai, converse; see dialogise.] 1. A speaker 
in a dialogue. 

The like dothOiMro auert in many places, sometimes 
in the penons of bis sometimes sooordliw t^ls 

own sense. Barrow, Sermons, IL vlU. 

2. A writer of dialogues. 

b managed the dlik 
\Si$lton, Deism Bevraled, Drat 


Shak., Lovers Compialut, 1. 182. word.-~2. In filed,, unloosing; unbracing, 

Dialonian (di-a-lS'ni-ftn), n. [<2HoI(Bee def.) as the fibers; relaxing. — 8. In math., pertain- 
+ -onian, as in Babylonian, etc.] An inhabit- ing to the process of differentiating equations 
ant of the Seven Dials, a locality in London successively until the different powers of the 
long noted fur its misery and crime. unknown quantities can be regarded as inde- 

The editors of the “Times" and tho “ Dally News” . . . pendent.— Dlalirtlo sUmlnation, in moth., a method 
should know those who can tell them what tho Dioiontons Invented by Sylvester, leading to the same result ss 
feel and what tho outcasts lu the New Cut sailer. Euler’s method. It consists In Increasing the number 

Contemporary Hev., L. 870. of equations by successively multiplying them by oombi- 

iSlal nlafa « 1 'Tbn nlnfn nf a nations Of powers of the unknowns, until a system of 

dial-plate (dial-plat), «. l no plate of a e,.„atlons is obtained from which tlie unknowfi factors 

dial, on which the linos are drawn to show the of the different terms can Ihj eliminated as Independent 
hour or time of the daVs-’-24 The face of a uuautitloft, the equatlont lieing regarded m linears-' 
clock or watch, on which the time of tho day is plalytlo telescope, a telescope In which the flint-ghm 

abnwTi S Anv bind nf liiHnv nlntu lens la brought down to about half the distance of the 

Shown.— 3. Any kind of mdex-plate. crown-glass fens from the eye. It was invented by Littrow 

dial-resistance (di'al-re-zis-’tans), n. In elect . , i„ 1827“ and constructed by Ploessl. 
a set of resistance-coils arranged in the cir- dialyton (dl-al'i-ton), «. [LL., < LGr. it&Xvrw, 
oumference of a circle, so that they may be dialysis, orig. neut. of Gr. didXvrot, dissoW^ 
thrown into the circuit by moving an arm at- separated: see dialyHc.] In rhet., same as 
tached to tho center of the dial. dialysis, 2 (b). 

^al-tolegraph (^'al-tePe-gr&f ), ^ A tele- dialysaile (di-a-K'za-bl), a. [< dialyse + -able.] 
paph m which the receiving and transmitting Capable of sepJiration bv dialysis. Also speUed 
instruments have the letters of the alphabet ar- dialysable. 


ranged on the circumference of a circle. The dlalvse fdl'a-UzI v t • nret and ira dinlured 
raouHsnlsm is so arranged that when a movable index on ^ y Vr /iJiLfjj, 1 A- j 

the transmitter points to any letter, the Index of the re- PP’^* d%alys%ng. J[< duilys^, Uke ana(j/£^e < onoty- 
celver points to the same. sQ, after verbs in -tee, -«c.] In chem., to sep- 

dial-wll 69 l(di'{)I-hwfil),n. One of those wheels arate by dialysis. Also spelled dfafyse—sii^ 
placed between the dial and tho pillar-plate of Jy««d Iron, a feeble chalybeate for medical usa oowW. 
Iwatoh, 


Also called minute-wheel. 


dial-work (^'al-w6rk), n. ^e motion-work rid and dissolving the reaulting precipitate by aglU^n. 
of a watch between the dial and the move- This solution is tnen dh^sed till aU crystsHold sslte ire 


ment-plate. 


,4 am very far from oouoeltediy 
is the only person who h 
patel of with oabdour. 

kskeUon, 


removed. 

NL. *(M- Dialysed iron has been Injected bypodermatloaUy, bat 
wnvC, + sag- lu ■unm Inetaacee with the following of abeoeea at the 

opposed of Eatadhodk gf Med. Soietwte, TV. tSB. 

T Hni^ aliuklar [NL., dlslysOT (di>U-zbr), ». [< dialyse + -eri^.] Tho 

fern. pi. of diatypetalus : see dialypetalous.] In parchment-paper, or septum, stretched over a 
bot., same as PolypetaltB. wooden or gutta-peroha ring, used in the opera- 

dialypetalons ((U'^li-petVI'V)i [< NL. tion of diafysis. Also spelled diaVyser. 
diahpetalus, irreg. < Gr. dwXietv, separate, + diamagnot (diVmag-net), n. [As (UamagneU 
irhaXov, a leaf (mod. bot. a petal).] In bot, ic, after magnet.] A diamagnetic substanoe. 
same as polypetaloue, diamagnetic (dl'fbmag-net’lk), a. and n. [mi 

dialypllsrllonB (dl^U-fll'us), a. [< NL. *dia- F. diamagnSti^, < Gh:. did, through, across. 4 
hyphens, irreg. < Gr. duMetv, separate, 4 fbX- udyvtK {gayvrir^, magnet: seemoytief, magnetic.] 
Xov ash. folium, a leaf.] In hot.j comiwsea of 1. ^ Pertaini^ to or exhibiti^ diamagnetism. 

separate leaves: applira to a polysepalous oa- II. n, * — i- jia u. i_ 

lyz or a polypetalons einoUa. 


n. n. A substance which is dikma^<^a in 
a magnetic field of force. See diamagn^lttsSf'^^ 



dlABUgnttle 

nununagmtiM tend to move (rom week to etrong pleoee 
of force, while lUamaj^tiei tend to bo tront itrt^ to 
WOek pleoei. J. JS, H. Oordmi, Elect, end Meg., 11. 17. 

diUliagneticaU^ (di'(wmag-uet'i-k§l-i), ado. 
In a dTajnagnetio manner ; as a diamagnetio. 

When eubinittetl to magnetic Influence, «uch cryatole 
(having one axUof flgnrej take up n poalUou so that their 
cratic exla point* diamatjitetioaifv or tranivenely to the 
tinea of magnetic force. 

IT. H. Grove, Corr. of Koroee, p. 171. 

dlAinagnetisin (di-^mag'net<izm), ». [as F. di- 
amagnMisme; as diamagnet-ie + -«»».] 1. Tho 
phenomena exhibited a class of Bubstances 
whioh, when under the influence of magnetism 
and freely suspended, take a position with the 
longer axis at right angles to the magnetic lines 
of force. liTom tho experimenta of Faraday it oppeora 
to be clearly eatabilahed that all matter la aunject to the 
magnutlc force a* untveraally aa It la to the gravitating 
force, arranging Iteelf Into two divUlona, the paratnaffnelic 
and the diamagiMHe. Among the former are Iron, nickel, 
cobalt, palladliun, titanium, and a few other aubatancua ; 
and mmung the latter are btimuth, antimony, cadmium, 
copper, gold, lead, mercury, allver, tin, ainc, and moat 
aoud, Uquld, and gaaeoua aiibntance*. When a paramag- 
netic aubatancu la auapended freely between the pole* of a 
powerful huraeahoe magnet, It pnlnta In a line from one 
pole to the other, which Faraday term* the axial line. 
On the other hand, when a diamagnetic Rnbataiice U ana- 
pended in the lame manner. It I* repelled alike by both 
polea, and aaiume* an eiiuatorial direction, or a direction 
St rl^t auglea to the axial line. 

The magnetlam of two Iron partlclea lying In the line 
of magnetlzatiun la inoreaaed by their mutual action, but, 
on the contrary, the diamagnetUm of two hlamuUi par- 
tlolea lying in tnla direction la dlmlniihed by their mu- 
tual action. J. E. 11. Gordon, Elect, and Mag., II. SI. 

If, however, tho raaOTetUm of the moleculea were ao 
mocn Increaaed that they held each other tight, and ao 
could not be turned round by ordinary maguetixhig forcea , 
itlaahowu that ellecta would be produced like thoae of 
Mamaffnelum. W. K. Clifford, l.eoture«, I. S41, 

8 . That branch of magnetism which treats 
of diamagnetio phenomena and diamagnetio 

bodies. 

dlunAgnotization (di-^mag^uet-i-za'shon), n. 

4 < *diafnagnetize (< diamagnet 4* -iso) + 4iflon.] 
!he state of diamagnetic polarity, 
dluns^metometer (dl-a-mag-ue-tom'e-t^r), n. 
[< diamagnetic + Gr. (lirpov, a measure.] An 
mstroment used to measure the intensity of tho 
diamagnetio power of different substances. 
Aiamantt, ». A Middle English form of dia- 
mond. 

diamantlferotig (dl'’|^inan-tif'g-ru8), a. [< F. 
diamanti/ire, < diamant, diamond (see diamond), 
+ ‘fire (E. •ferous), •bearing < li. feire = E. 
heart. 2 Yielding or bearing msmonds; produ- 
cing diamonds. 

Kote on Uie mineral* aaaooiated with tho diamond in 
the uewly-dUcovered dianianliferowi diatrlct of Salobro. 

nature, XXX. 188. 

diamantlnef (dl-§-man'tia), a. [< F. diaman- 
Un sa 8p. Pg. It. ‘diamanfino, adamantine: see 
adamantine and diamond.} Adamantine. 

For in the Heav'n*, abuue all reach of oura. 

He dwela linniur'd In diamantine Towen. 

Sylveater, tr. of 0u Bartaa’a Week*, 11., The Ark. 

dlameBOgamoQB (di'a-mo-sog'a-mus), a. [< 
Or. through, + fUaof, middle, + yd/wf, mar- 
riage.] In hot., fertilized by the inteirention 
of some external agent, as wind, water, or in- 
sects : applied to flowers, 
diameter (dl-am'e-tCr), n. K ME. diametre a 
D. Q. Dan. Bw. diameter, < OP. diametre, P. dt- 
amitre s= Sp. didmetro = Pg. It. diametro, < L. 
diametros, < Gr. didgerpoi, the diagonal of a paral- 
lelogram, diameter of a circle (of. diafinpdv, mea- 
snre through), < <5/d, through, + gtrpov, a measure : 
see meterK} 1. In geom., a chord of a circle or a 
sphere which passes through its 


to ^lamy, t* aeventeen time* tl»e diameter ol 


-JUnetSrS of a conic, see eongtumte.— Id — , 

an Weal chord through Uie center. See ideal.— m di- 
amstert, dianietrlcally. 

He fal* off again warping and warping till he come to 
contradict hlmaclfe In diameter. 

Milton, Apology for Smectymnuus. 
Tactical diameter, in naval taeliee, the space occupied 
by a ahip in turning 180“ from a atralght courie ; the 
diameter of the circle in whioh tho ahip turn* after her 
motion ha* become uniform la called her final diameter. 
Tactical diametera vary according to the angle at which 
the rudder 1* held. 

diametral (di-am'e-tral), a. and n. [< F. diamS- 
iral =s Sp. Pg. diametral a= It. diametrale a= D. 
diametraal = Dan. Sw. diametral, < NL. *diame- 
tralie, < L. diatnelros, diameter: see diameter and 
-a{.] I, a. PertAiuing to a diameter; diametri- 
oal : used especially m the physical sense. 

So diametral 

One to another, and so much oppoied, 

Aa if I can but liuld them all together, . . . 

I shall have juat occasion to believe 
My wit Is niagisteiial. 

B. Joneon, Magnetlck lady, 1. 1. 

This hand shall occupy a diametral position along the 
whole height at the vessel, ana thus receive the friction 
the same aa the walls of the tube do. 

Jour, h'ranklln Jnet., CXXV. 41. 
Diametral drole, a circle doubly tangential to a Carte- 
sian oval on its axis of symmetry.— Diametral number, 
fo) A number e<iuaHo 1 (1 + y2)<» + i(l— where n 
la any integer. These numbem are 1, 8, 7, 17, 4i, 99, etc. 
(6) A i>umher resolvable Into two factors the sum of whose 
R(|uares is a square. Thus, 120 la such a number, because 
120 = 8 X ID and 8» + 16» «= 17*.— Diametral planes, In 
eryetal . , thi>*e planes which are parallel to the vertical and 
one of tho lateral axes ; a prism formed by snoh planes Is 
called a diametral jnritm. 

n. n. A diameter; a diagonal. 

diametrally (dl-am'e-tr^l-i), adv. In a diame- 
tral manner. 

diametric (dl-a-met'rik), a. Same as diametri- 
cal. [Rare.] " 

diametrical (dl-i^met'ri-kal), a. [< Gr. dtage- 
toikAc, < iiAperjMH:" diameter": see diameter.'] 1. 
Of or pertaining to a diameter; along a diam- 
otor; oiametral. Prynne. 

Every portion of a current proceeding In a diametrical 
direction from the equator to the centre must progres- 
sively rise In temperature. 

H. Spencer, Universal rrogress, p. 282, 
2. Pertaining to the extremities, as if of a dia- 
metrical line; extreme in degree; absolute; 
utmost: as, their characters are diametrical op- 
posites — Diametrical opposition, an expression ap- 
plteil by Aristotle to the extreme of opposition ; the rela- 
tion between two pmpoaitlons which differ as much froui 
each other os two propositions in the same terms can. 

At all event* he had exposed himself to reproach by di- 
ametrical oppotUion to the profession of his whole life, 

ifocaulap. 

diametrically (dl-^m«t'ri-kal-i), adv. In a di- 
ametrical direction; diroctly; in an extreme 
degree. 

These Saylnga seemed to cl 
ho ViarmtricaMy opposite. 


Natural oryatola are found In a great vartatgr ol IniM be- 
longing to the iaometrlo aystom. Ilte erpnalUne plauee 
of the diamond hare this peeuUarltijr, that they are fre- 
quently more or less convex, inatead of being flat, as 
those of oryatala usually are. The range of color of the 
diamond is extensive, but hues of light yellow, or straw- 
color, and brown are of most common occurrence. Dia- 
monds of a decided color, sucli as green, blue, or even wd, 
are found, but they are extremely rare : only one deep-red 
diamond is known. A diamond la of the firet water when 
it is without flaw or tint of any kind. The value of the 
gem increases in an luoreaolng ratio with Ita weight up to 
a moderate size ; beyond that there la no fixed value. A 
first-water diamond of one carat being considered worth 
tlOO, one of two carats would be held at $800, aud one oi 
ten at 111,000. Tim must desirable form in which the dia- 
mond may be cut li called the brilliant. (See outs under 
brilliant.) Diamonds formerly came chiefly from India, 
and later from Brazil ; the present principal source ol 
supply is southern Africa, where they are found asaoclated 
with a peculiar rock of unequivocal volcanic origin. In all 
other dlamautiferons regions diamonds have been found 
only In the surface detrltal material (gravel aud sand), or 
eloe, rarely, in rock of fragmental origin. See bort. 

Thel ben ao harde, that no man may pollyaohe hem ; and 
men clepen hem Dyamandei In that Oontree, and Hanieie 
In another Contree. Mandeviile, Travels, p. 167. 

Give me the rlug of mine you had at dinner ; 

Or, for my diamond, the chain youprumis'd. 

Shak., C. of E., Iv. 8. 

5. A raometrical figure bounded by four equal 
Btraignt Hues fomiing two acute and two ob- 
tuse angles; a rhomb; a lozenge; specifloally, 
such a fltmre printed in red on a playing-card. 
— 4. A playing-card stamped with one or more 
red lozenge-shaped figures. — 6. A tool armed 
with a diamond, used for cutting glass. Diamond* 
so used are uncut, and they are so mounted aa to act uston 
the glass, not by an angle, but by a curvilinear edge of 
the crystal. 

6. In base-baU, the square space inclosed within 
the four bases. See base-hall. — 7. In her., the 
tincture black in blazon!^ W means of precious 
stones. Bee blazon, n. — 8. The smallest size of 
printing-t^e in common use; a size smaller 
than pearl. Brilliant, very rarely used, is the 
only regular size below it. 


Black diamond, (a) Same as bort, 2. (b) Mineral coal, 
aa consisting, like diamonds, of carbon. [Colloq.]— Bristol 
diamond. Same as Brietot itotte (wbicli see, under sfoni). 
— Oomlsh diamonds, quartz crystals found In the tin 
mines of Cornwall.— Diamond cut diamond, the case 
of an encounter between two very thai-p persons.— Ma- 
tura diamond,, a name given In Ceylon to zircon from 
the district of Mstura.— Plate diamond. See the ex- 
tract. 

The cleavage of certain of the African diamonds is so 
eminent that even the heat of the hand causes some of 
them to fall In pieces. Such diamonds, generally octahe- 
dra, may be recognized by a peculiar watery lustre; they 
are called idate dianumde. Etteyo, Brit., XVI. 881. 

Point diamond. See the extract. 

When the natural crystal Is so perfect and clear that It 
requires only to have its natural faceta polished, . . . 
jewellers call (It] a }ioiut diamond. 

Birdtoood, Indian Arta, 11. 30. 
Rose diamond. See row-ouf.— Roiiab diamond, a dia- 
mond uncut; hence, s person of genuine worth, Imt 


principles diametrically oj 


- , , _ _ , Imt rude 

and unpolislied.— Table diamond. See brilliant. 
n. a, 1. Resembling a diamond; oonsist- 

, ing of diamonds; set vntb a diamond or dia- 

Uoweii, Letters, 11. 17. monds; as, a diamond luster; a diamond neok- 
laoe ; a diamond ring. 

For all tho haft twinkled with diamond sparks, 


Macaulay, Hist. Eng., xx. 



are parallel. The conception was ex- 
tended by Newton to other algebraic 


If on each of a system ol parallel chords of a curve of the 
ttth order there be taken the center of mean distance* of 
the n point* where the chord meets tho carve, the locus 
of this center 1* a straight line, which may he called a 
diameter of the curve. 

2. The length of a diameter ; the thickness of 
a cylindrical or spherical body as measured, in 
the former ease on a diameter of a oross-seo- 
~ ) axis, and in the 
_h the center: as, 
, a ball three inches 
in diameter, in aroA., the diameter of the lower face 
of the shaft of a column, divided Into flO parts, forms a 


diamine (dl'am-in), n. [< Gr. 6t-. two-, + am- 
imonia) -r -<ne‘<<.] The name of a class of chemi- 
cal compounds formed by substituting one or 
more alcohol radicals for hydrogen in a double 
molecule made up of two ammonia molecules. 
Diamines are primary, eecomlary, or tertiary, according 
aa one, two, or three atoms of hydrogen are replaced. 

diftmond (dl'a-mqnd), n. and a. [< ME. dia- 
maunde, dyaniand, diamaunt, diamant ss D. dia- 
mant = MHG. diamant, diemant, G. diamant, 
demant s= Dan. Sw. diamant, < OP. (and P.) d»- 
amant = Pr. diaman = Sp. Pg. It. diamante 
(ML. diamantes, diamentum, MGr. dtMidvre, after 
Rom.), < L. adamas (adamant-), (I) adamant, 
(2) the diamond: see adamant. The change of 
form (in simulation of words with prefix dm-, < 
Gr. did) is supposed to have been due to some 
association with It. diafano sa F. diaphane, < Gr. 
dta^vifs, transparent: see diaphanous.] I. n. 
If. Adamant; steel, or some imaginary sub- 
stonoe of extreme hamness or impenetraDility, 


2. A precious stone, distinguished from all 
others by being oombustlble and by its ex- 
treme hardness, as well as by Its superior re- 
fractive and dispersive power, it consuls of pure 
or nearly pure carbon, leaving only a very •mall quantify of 
ash when burned. Its speciflo gravity Is about 8J ; its crys- 
talline form is the leometrio, and It oleavee readily In 
pUnea parallel to the facee of the raguter ootahedron. 


[ subtlest jewelle^. 

2. Lozenge-shaped ; rhombic: as, diamond win- 
dow-panes. — 8. Having rhomboid figures or 
markings: as, the diamond rattlesnake.— Dia- 
mond cotton, a flue tabrlo of cotton and linen.— Dltv- 
mond couching. See couchingi, 6.— Diamond-cut 
glass. See ohut.— Diamond imll. See driU.— Dia- 
mond edition, an edition of a work printed In diamond, 
or in some other very small type.— Diamond fret. See 
/re(8.— Diamond linen, a name given to various kinds 
of diaper, such as toweling, the pattern of which U in 
sroau lozenges — Diamond-molded glass. Seeplo#*.— 
Diamond netting. See neotnp.— sdamond pencil, a 
cutting liutrum^ used by glaziers and glaaa-cutters.— 
Diamond rattler, diamond rattleanake, crotatue 
adamanteus. 

■ (di'a-m(jnd), t». #. (<, diamond, n,] To 
ite With diamonds. 


set or deoorai 


dlamond-haok (di'^mond-bak), n. The dia- 
mond-backed turtle (whioh see, under diamondr 
backed). 


dUunond-baekad (diVmgnd-bakt), a. Having 
the back marked with lozenge-shaped figures. 
— DUunond-baoked turtle, MtUaehmmyt palustrie, a 
tortoise orthe family Clemimyidm, The shell U keeled, 
with the shields pale yellow, and marked with brownUh 
rlnga, whioh ore often ImpreMed ; the head and limbs are 


bay. ThU U the << terrapin” of tiMFhlladalphlO 



more, Mid WMbidCton Ufthljr Mte«med iwxj. 

Tbey MW moatlr OMignt in the eummer, Mid pent up in 
yerdg or "eoiTMil," to be iWMrved for the winter niontht. 

dUtmond-lMetM (di'- 

a-mgnd-'M* tl). ». 

A splendid South 
Amenoan beetle, J5»- 
Umus impwialis, of 
the fatnuy OurooWo- 
nida. 

diamond-bird (diV 
mgnd-b6rd), n. The 
Anglo - Australian 
name of the shrikes 
of the genus Pardo- 
lotus, as F. puncta- 
tus; so oallea from 
the marking of the 



i-breaker 

i'a-mgnd-bri'kAr), 
n. A seal-engravers' 
instrument, consist- 
ing of an air-tight 
chamber of steel pro- 
vided with a closely 
fitting pestle, which 

under the blows of a hammer pulverizes a dia- 
mond without waste. 

diamond-cutter (dI'{^mond-kut^6r), n. One 
who outs and polishes diamonds, 
diamond-cutting (^'ar-mond-kut'ing), n. One 
of three processes by which diamonds are pre- 
pared for use as ornaments or in the arts, ’ 
others being diamond-cleaving and '* 


...o diamoiula lacured 

w or handleft, one of which It held In each hand of 

the cutter over the edge of a Imx called a outtert' box, Into 
which tlie dust U allowed to (all. ThU rubbing la con- 
tinued until each diamond aMumei the proper niitUuc, 
whether brilliant, row, or briolette, the troallur facet* be- 
ing afterward made by polithlng. Both itonet are cut at 
the tame time, Irrespective of site or shape, or of the out- 
line to be produced. Diamond-cutting it sometimes per- 
formed by machinery. In this case one of the handles or 
dupa U atatlonary and the other U moved backward and 
forward, both dlamonda being cut at the same time, but 
more rapidly and accurately man by hand. 

diamond-draft (dl'a-moud-drkft), n. In weav- 
ing, a method of drawing the warp-threads 
through the heddles. E. H. Knight. 
diamond-dust (dl'i^-mond-dust), n. Same as 
diamond-powder. 

diamonded (diVmon-ded), a. K diamond + 
-«da.] 1. Furnished or adorned with diamonds, 
or as with diamonds : as, all diamonded witli dew. 

When In Baris the chief of the police enters a ball-room, 

1.- j.j — » — a brink and make f 

, or give him a su 
Bmerton, Behu 
2. Having the figure of an oblique-angled par- 
allelogram, rhomb, or lozenge. 

Break a stone In the middle, or lup a bough of a tree, 
and one shall behold the grain thereof (by some secret 
cause In nature) diamonded or streaked In the fashion of 
a lozenge. Fvlltr, Frofane State, p. SdS. 

diamond-gage (dd'^mqnd-gaH, n. A staff in 
which are sot small 'orystals of sizes decreasing 
from i to ^ of a carat, used by jewelers in esti- 
mating the sizes of small diamonds, 
diamond-knot (dlVmond-not), n. An orna- 
mental knot worked with, the strands of a rope, 
diamond-mortar (di'a-mqnd-mAr''tKr}, n. In 
seal-engraving, a hard steel mortar used to 
grind diamonds into a fine powder for use in 
engraving or cutting. It is also used by chem- 
ists for pulverizing nard substances, 
diamona-plaice (dl'^mgnd-pl&s), n. A local 
English name (Sossex) of the common plaice, 
Vlmroneetes pldteasa. 

diamond-plaM (dl'fi-mqnd-plat), n. In seni- 
engraving, a plate of steel on which diamond- 
powder and oil are spread to prepare it for the 
rubbing down of the surfaces of stones before 
and after designs are out on them, 
diamond-point (dl's-mftnd-point). «. A stylus 
having a fragment of a diamond at the end, 
used in ruling glass, in etching, and in ruling- 
machines. — chful See ekUdS. 
diamond-powder (dlVmqnd-pou'ddr), n. A 
fine dust produced in diamond-cutting by the 
abrasion of two stones against each other, it 
Is UMd In cutting and poUsliing diamond*, ruble*, lap- 
Phlree, and topaae*, and in making oameot, intaglloa, etc. 
Alio oaUed diaimond-du$t. 

uiamond-setter (di'a-mqnd-set'hr), n. One 
who sets or mounts diamonds and other gems 
m gold, platinum, or other metals. 
O^ond-rtkaped (dl Vm^nd-shfipt), a. Shaped 
Uae a loaenge; rhombie. 
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dUunond-make (di'^-rngud-snak), n. l. A 
iMge Australian serpent, Morelia apilotes, a 
kind of boa or python: so called from the pat- 
tern of its coloration.— -2. A venomous serpent 
of Tasmania, Hoplocophalua auperbus. 
diamond-spar (ai'jt-niond-spfir), M. Anotiier 
name for corundum.' 

diamond-truck (dl'a-mpnd-truk), n. A car- 
truck the side frames of which are diamuud- 
shaped and made of iron, 
diamond-weevil (di'^mgnd-wS^vl), n. A name 
of species of the genus EnUmua, as E. imperialis. 
Seo diamond-beetle. 

diamond-wheel (di'a-mond-hwol), »». In gem- 
cu ttiiig: (a) A wheel made of copper and charged 
with diamond-powder and oil, used in grinding 
any gem. (ft) A similar wheel made of iron, 
used with diamond-powder and oil in grinding 
diamonds. It makes from 2,000 to 3,000 revolu- 
tions a minute. Also called skive, 
diamond-work (di'a-mqnd-w6rk), n. In ma- 
sonry, a method of ‘laying stones so that the 
joints form lozenge-shaped designs, 
dLamorphosia (di-a-mOr'fo-sis), n. [< Or. i5ia- 
pipijsMig. a fonuingj shaping, < ^lafiofstmiv, fonn, 
shape, s did, through, + poft^uAv, form, < yop^ij, 
form.] Hame as dimorphism. [Kare.] 

On the IHanutrphotie of I.yngbya, Schizoguitlum, and 
Fraalola. //. C. Wood, Frc*h- Water Algm, p. 2t0. 

diamotosis (dI'’a-mo-t6'8iB), «. < Qr. An- 

g6ruoiQ.<. 6iayor6i)v, put lint into a wound, < d/ii, 
through, + ^ordf, liut.] In aurg., the introduc- 
tion of lint into u wound. 

Diana (^-an'tt or di-a'nH), n. [L., in OL. also 
JaTia (and rarely Dciana), fom. corresponding 
to Janus, q. v. ; from samn root as Diovis ■ss Jo- 
vis, Jupiter, Juno, JHs, and other uamos of dei- 
ties: see dmty.l 1, lu Aom. myth., an original 
Italian goddess dwelling in groves and ^out 
fountains, presiding over tho moon, and forbid- 
ding the approach of man. she ww. the patron di- 
vinity at the plebeian*, and her woi-slilp wo* not favored 
by the patrician*. She was later completely Idoiitined 
in characteri*tic8 Mid attribute* with the Greek Artemi* 
(which *oe). 

2. n. c.] The alchemical name of silver. — 3. 

t NE.] In eobl. : (a) [1. c.] A largo African mon- 
ey, C'ereojntheeus diana : so called from a fan- 


diancigfcm (dl-an-tis'tra), n.; pi. OianeiatrtB 
(-trS). [NL., < Gr. two-, + hyKiorpm, pi. 
ayKiarpa, hook.] In sponges, a flesh-spicule in 
the form of a rod with a nook at each end di- 
vided by an incision. 

diander (di-an'd6r), n. [< NL. ^diandrus : see 
diandrous.] In bot., a plant having two sta- 
mens. 

Dlandrla (tU-an'dri-jl), n. pi. [NL., < *dian- 
drus, having two stamens: see diandrous.'] 
The second class in the Liuneau system of 
plants, comprehending all genera with perfect 
flowers having only two stamens, which are 
free and distinct. 

diandri ftn (di-an'dri-an), a. [As diandr-ous + 
-tan,] Same as diandrous. 
diandbrous (di-an'dms), a. [< NL. *diandrus, 
having two stamens, < Gr. th-, two-, + aviip 
(dvd/i-), a man, in mod. bot. a 
stamen.] In bot., having two 
stamens; specifically, pertaining 
to or having the characters of the 
Diandria. 

Dianlda (dS-an'i-do), n. pi. [NL., Dundj^rkm- 
</>tana,3(ft), + -ida-.] A family ^ 

of acautnoptery^an fishes : a syn- 
onym of Luvaridee. Also IHantdea. Biaso, 1826 
dianite (dl'a-nit), «. [< dian-ium (see def.) (< 
Diana) •¥ -tte2.] A name given by h'ranz von 
Kobcli to the coliimbite of Bodenmais, Bavaria, 
on the supposition that it contained a new 
metal called by him dianium. 
dlanodal (di-a-uo'dal), a. [< Gr. 6t&, through, 

' L. nodus, ‘a kno£‘: see node and nodal.] In 



*urfacH of * cerluiii order bus nixie* at those given point* 
any additional luxles that it may have must bo at one or 
more of tho dlanodal center*.— Dlanodal curve,* curve 
so related to a determinate numlier of given points, all but 
one of wiilch may lie arbitrarily chosen, that If a surface of 
a given order luui node* at all those {Kiints any additional 
nude which it may have must He somewhere, and may lie 
anywhere, on the dianwlal curve. Thu dlanodal curve for 
a qmirtiu surface Uof tho Ibth order.— Dianodal sur- 
filCS, a surface on which must He (except In certain cases) 
any nodes of a surface of a given order which is to lisve 
a curtain number of nodes at curtain arbitrarily chosen 
point*, Thus, If a quartic surface 1* to have seven node* 
at arbitrarily chosen points, any eighth node which It may 
have, unless It la at a certain point, must He somewhere, 
and may He anywhere, on a certain sextic surface, the di- 
anodal surface of tho seven node*. 

dianoetic (di''a-n^t'ik). a. and n. [< Gr. «J«j- 
vor/Ttsdi, of or for thinking, intellectual, < 6ta- 
voyrdf, verbal adj. of diavonabai, think of, think 
over, purpose, < M, through, + voetv, think, < 
v6o^, contr. voi-f, mind, thought.] I, a. Think- 
ing; intellectual; of or pertaining to the dis- 
cursive faculty, 

n. n. That part of logic which treats of 
ratiocination, sir William Hamilton proposed to ex- 
tend the meaning of the term so as to himuiie the whole 
science of the laws of thought. 

I would employ . . , dianoeUe to denote the operations 
of the discursive, elalwrative, or comparative faculty. 

Sir W. Uamifton, Metaph., xxvH. 


dianoialogy (dl^a-noi-aro-ji), n. rirreg. for 
the aualo^oally reg. *dian<jeology, < Qr. 6iavoia, 


oied resemblance of its white coronet to the 
silver bow of Diana. Also called roloway. (ft) 
A genus of fishes, the type of a peculiar family 
Dianidce; the young state of Imvarus (which 
see). Biaao, 1«26. {oj A genus of Colooptera. 

Laporte and Oory, 1837. 
(d) A genus of MoUuaca. 
Cleasin, 1878. — Diana of 
the Ephesians, or Ephesian 
Artemis, an ancient Asiatic 
divinity whose worsh^ was 
adopted by the Ionian Greeks. 
She was a peraoiilllcation of the 
trnltfulneia of nature, and was 
quite distinct from the Greek 
goddess, though Baalmilatud to 
her by the Ephesians from some 
resemblance of attributes. She 
was represented wearing a 
mural crown and with many 
breasts, and with the lower 
part of her body eased, like a 
mummy, In a iheath bearing 
mystical flgnres, 

diftnatict (di-^-nat'ik), 
a. [< Or. diav&etv, flow 
through, percolate, < 6i&, 
through, + v6eiv, flow.] 
Beasoning logically and 
promssively from one 
subject to another. E. 

i..>iu**oN.. 1708 , 



intelligence, understanding, thought, purpose 
(of. dtavoeloBat, think of, purpose : see (UanoeUc), 
+ -hyyla, < Uyeiv, speak: see -ology.'] 'That de- 
portment of philosophy which treats of the di- 
anoetic faculties. Sir W. Hamilton. 
dianome (.di'^nSm), n. [< Qr. Stavogi/, distri- 
bution, < OMvlfieiv, distribute.] In math., a sur- 
face, especially a quartic surface, having all its 
nodes, over and above the number which can 
he arbitrarily located, situated on the dianodal 
surface of the latter. 



m. Cbtna Pink [Mmntktu CkiMtmts). t. Clova Plok (.OfantSm 



DUnthtu 

DUmthtUI (dl-an'thua), n. [NL., said to be < 
Qr, diof, divine, + ivOo^, a flower ; but perhaps 
< Or. 6iav6^, double-flowering, < two-, + av- 
a flower.] A largo herbaceous genus of the 
natural ordej dar^ophylUtcew, natives of the 
Mediterranean region and temperate Asia, dis- 
tinguished from other related genera by a oa- 
lyoulate tubular calyx and peltate seeds with 
a straight embryo. V'arlou* speclea arc Icnown by the 
common Knalish name of pink, and ncveral have long been 
in cultivation for the fragrance and beauty of their flow- 
ers. From the clove-ijluk (/>. Carpuphyllut) of southern 
Europe have originated all the numorons forms of the 
carnation. (See carnaftoni.) The sweet-william or bunch- 
pink f/l. barbalwi), the nheosaut's eye(l).plumariut), and 
the Cldna or Indian pink (i). Chinen»i»\ In many varieties, 
are common in gardens, os well as hybrids of these and 
other species. See pink, and cut on preceding page. 

diapaset (dl'a-p&s), n. Bamo as diapason. 

And make a tunefull Diapate of pleasures. 

.Spenser, Tears of the Muses. 

diapasmt (di'a^pazm), n. [= F. diapasme, < Or. 
diairaapa, scented powder to sprinkle over the 
person, \ 6tan&aauv, spriukle, < Ad, through, + 
n&aativ, sprinkle.] A perfume consisting of the 
powder of aromatic herbs, sometimes made 
into little balls and strung together to he worn 
as a chain. 

IT 
it. 

diapason (di-a-pa'zon), n, [= D. O. F. Bp. It. 
diapason = Pg. diapasSo, < L. diapason, aii oc- 
tave, < Or. dianaaup, the concord of the first 
and last tones, more correctly written sepa- 
rately, (J Ad naaiiv, an abhrov. of the phrase r/ 
Ad Trnffuv avfKpufvia, a concord through all 

the tones — that is, a concord of the two tones 
obtained by passing through all the tones: (hd, 
prep., througli; naauv, geu. pi. fern, of niit;, all ; 
XPpoCtv, gen. pi. of string; avpifcn’la, 

B^phouy: see dia~, pant-, chord, symphony.'] 
In music; («) In the ancient Greek system, the 
octave. 

The diapamn ov eiglit lii luualck Is tlie sweetest con* 
cord; iuasmuch us it is in effect un unison. 

/loom, Nat. Illsl., } 103. 
(b) The entire compass of a voice or an instru- 
ment. 

But clieorfull Birds, chirping him sweet (l(HHl-morrows, 
WItli Natures Mustek do tiegulle Ids sorrows ; 


dlapedetlc (di^pf-det'ik), a. [< diapsdeai$ 
{•deU) + -*c,] Pertaining to or of the nature 
of diapedesis. 

Diapengiace* (di-a-pen-8i-a'8e-e),».pl. [NL., 
< Viapensia (Linnrou8),the typical genus (< Or. 

Ad rttvre, by five, in ref. to the 
flower; see diapmie), + -aeew,] 
A small order of gamopetalous 
dicotyledons, somewhat allied 
to the Ericacem, including 6 gen- 
era and 8 or 9 species, widely 
separated in their distribution. 
VutiM-nna, of 2 species, alplue or aretic 
In eastern North America, northern 
Europe and Asia, and Tibet, and Pyxi- 
danthera, of the pine-barrens of New 
J ersey, are d warf heatb -like evergreens. 
“ fi, Shortia.Oalax, etc.. 



n of tlieir Heav'nly lay. 

Syivtulrr, tr. of l)u Bartas’s Weeks, 1. 3. 
Krom Imrmony to harmony 
Througli all the compass of tlie notes it ran. 

Tile diajxuon closing full in .Man. 

Drydmi, Hong for 8t. Cecilia's Bay, H187, 1. 15. 
(o) Correct tune or pitch, 

e their motion sway'd 


The othe 

of the A1L_„ , , , 

and Tibet, are auaiilescent icapigerous 
plaids witli creeping rootstocks and evenpeeu leaves. 

Uapente (di-a-pen'te), n. [< L. diapentc, < Gr. 
(hdu-fTr/j for ^ Ad irivrt, sc. ,Topda»i> crvfujxjvta, the 
interval of a fifth (cf, diapasoit): Ad, prep., 
through ; = E. jirc.] 1. In Gr. and medie- 

val music, the interval of a fifth, — 2. Inphar., 
a composition of five iui^edieuts ; an old elec- 
tuary consisting of the diatessaron with the ad- 
dition of another medicine.- Diapason dlapenta. 
See diajMiion. 

diaper (di'a-p6r), w. [< ME. dyajter, diapery, < 
OF, diairre, aiaspre =s Pr. dUispre (cf. ML. dias- 
prus, aiasnyra), a kind of ornamented cloth, 
diapered cloth ; a particular uso of OF. diapre, 
diaspre = Pr. diaspre s= Bp. didspero, diaspro = 
Pg. dias}>ro =: It. diaspro, jasper, < L. iasiH((i-)s, 
jasper: aoa jasper, wliien is thus a douolet of 
diaper.] 1. Originally, a silken fabric of ouo 
color having a pattern of the same color woven 
in it; now, a textile fabric having a pattern 
not stroi^fly defined, and repeated at short 
intervals; especially, such a fabric of linen, 
where tlie pattern is indicated only by the di- 
rection of tne thread, the whole being White or 
in the unbleached natural color. Gomparc 
damask, 1 (</). Tim pattei n of such dlaimr Is usually 
a series of squares, lozenges, and tlie like, or of sets of 
squares, etc., one witldii another. 

Anie weaver, wliicli Ids worko doth boast 
lu dieprr, lu daiuaske, or in lyiie. 

Sptnxer, Mulopotmoa, 1. 304. 

61k eliests of diaper, foiu of damask. 

ti. Jonton, Volpone, v. 1. 

2. A pattern for decoration of any kind con- 
sisting of a simple figure often repeated, as in 
the woven fabric. Hence — 3. Any pattern 
constantly repeated over a relatively large sur- 
face, whether consisting of limiros separated 
by the background only, or of compartments 
constantly succeeding one another, and filled 



(d) (1) A rule by which organ-pipes, flutes, 
etc., are constructed, so as to produce sounds 
of the proper pitch, (2) A fixed standard of 
pitch, as tne French diapason normal, accord- 
ing to which the A next above middle C 
has 43.‘i vibrations per second. See pitch. (3) 
A tuning-fork, (c) In organ-building, the two 
prinoip^ foundation-stops, called respectively 
the open diapason and the stopped diapason. 
The open diapoaoii haa metal pipes of large scale, open at 
the top. giving tliut full, sonuroua, majestic tone which is 
ttio typical iirgan-toiiB. Tlie sUiiniud diaiiaauii lias wooden 
pipes of large scale, stopped at the top by wooden plugs, 
^vlng that powerful, tliite-ltke tone wliich Is the typical 
flute-toiie of tlie organ. Tlie most Important mutation- 
stops of tile u|)en-({lapason species are tlie double, open 
diapason, sounding tiie octave below the key struck ; tlic 
principal or octave, sounding tlio octave above ; and llie 
fifteenth, sounding tlie second octave atiovo. IToso of the 
stopped-diapason species are the htmrdon, sounding the oc- 
tave lielow ; tlie fiute, sounding the octave above ; and tlio 
piccolo, sounding the second octave above. Many varieties 
of each of these occur. See stop.— Diapason dlapente, 
or diapason com dlapente, lu Or. and medieval music, 
tile interval of an octave and a fifth, or a twelfth. --Dia- 
pason diatessaron, or diapason oum diatessaron, 

In Or. and medieval mimc,tlio Interval of an octave and a 
fourth, or an eleventh.— Diapason dltone, In Gr. and 
medieval music, the Interval of an octave and a major 
third, or a major tenth.— Diapason normal, the pitch 
which Is recognized as tlie standard in France. See /ntch. 
—Diapason seml-dltone, in Or. and medieval music, 
the Interval of an octave and a minor tlilrd, or a minor 
tenth. - Out of diapason, out of tune, 
dlaped (dl'a-ped), n. In math., a line common 
to the planes of two non-contiguous faces of a 
polyheoron, ^ust as the diagonal of a polygon 
is the line joining two non-contiguous vertices. 
dlapeddSiS (dl'^pd-dS'sis), ft. [NL., < Gr. Aa- 
irficyatz, a leaping through, an oozing through the 
tissues, < diannoav, leap ti ' 



Diaperi- a, fhim 


Cathedral, Englaod- 


p through, ooze through, 
\ oiu, eiiiuuKu, -r uitvav, leap, Spring.] The ooz- 
ing of the blood-corpusoles through the walls 
of the blood-vessels without visible rupture. 


with a deuira, eBjiccially a geometric design, 
or one based on a flower-form, it is used in archi- 
tecture, especially medieval, sculptured in low relief os 
an urtmiiieiital gnmnd, and is frequent as a hnokgruiind 
ill manuscript iilnininatloii, in painteii panels, especially 
with gilding, and os a decoration for other flat surfaces, 
4. In her., same as diapering. — 6t, A towel or 
napkiu. 

Let one attend him with a sliver bsaoii, . . . 

Another bear the ewer, the third a diaper, 

Shak., T. of the 8., ind., 1. 

6. A square piece of cloth for swaddling tlie 
nates and adjacent parts of an infant ; a clout. 
- - Bird's-eye diaper, a kind of toweling, 
diaper (dl'a-p6r), v. [ME. only in pp. diapred, 
dyaprea, utter OF. diaprd, pp. of aiaprer, F. 
diairrer, diaper, ornament with diaper-work; 
from the noun.] I, trans. 1. To variegate or 
diversify, as cloth, with figures; flower: as, 
diapered silk, 

I.et the ground whereas her foot shall tread, 

For feare the stonea her tender foot should wrong, 

Be strewed with fragrant flowers all along, 

And diapred lyke the discolored mead. 

Spenser, Eplthalamion, I. 61. 
Down-droop'd In many a floating fold, 
Engarlanded and diaper'd 
With Inwrought flowers, a cloth of gold. 

Tennyson, Arabian Nights. 
2. To draw or work in diaper, or as part of a 
diaper; introduce iuadiapei^j^ttenx or fabric. 


A cope eovered with trees and diapered blrda 

Inventory in S, K. TedfOet, p. S8. 
n. intrans. To draw a series or suooesflion of 
flowers or figures, as upon cloth. 

It you diaper upon folds, let your work be broken, and 
taken, as it were, by the halt : for reason tells you that 
your fold must cover somewhat unseen. 

I'eaeham, Drawing. 

diapering (dIVp<ir-ing), n. [Verbal n. of dia- 
per, v.] 1. (a) A diaper pattern, (b) A surface 
covered with diaper ornament. — 2. In /ier.,the 
decoration of the surface with ornament other 
than heraldic bearings : said of the field or of 
any ordina^. Also called diaper. 

Diaperis (di-Srpe'rish n. INL., irreg. < Gr. Aa- 
ncipnv, drive through, perforate, < Ad, through, 
4- mipetv, pierce, perforate.] A genus of atra- 
cheliate heteromorous beetles, of the family 
Tenebrionida and subfamily Tenebrioninee. it 
Is characterized 
by tlio broadly 
oval body, entire- 
ly corneous front, 
eyes emiirgliiate 
in front, pygidi- 
iim not exposed, 
and the first joint 
of tlio tarsi slen- 
der, blit not lon- 
ger tlian the sec- 
ond. Tile few 
Kpecies known, 
lK>th of tile old 
and tlie new 
World, live, in tlie 
larva and imago 
states, in fungi 

growing on old a.laiva: » 

logs. D. hydni larva ; J, leg of ■ 

(Fabric! us), of tlio (t-loesshow naturiii 
eastern United 

Htates, is a shining-lilack beetle, with bright orange-red 
elytra witli vaj'ialile black markings. 

diaperyt, «. See diaper. 

diaphanalt (di-af'a-nal), a. [As Qiaphan-ous 4 
-aL] Banie as diaphanous. 

Divers diavhantU glasses tilled with several waters, 
tliut sliewed like so many stones of orient and transparent 
liues. H. Jonson, Entertainment at Theobalds. 

dlaphane (dl'n^ffiu), n. [s F. dlaphane, trans- 
parout, < Gr. (hodevr/f, transparent: see diaph- 
anous.] 1. A silk fabric having figures more 
trausluceut than the rest of the stuff. — 2. lu 
anat,, a cell-wall; the investing membrane of 
a cell or sac, [Bare.] 

diaphaneity (dl''a-ffi.-n§'i-ti), n. [< F. diapha- 
netUf. iiTeg. < Qr. tmtitaveta, transparenev, < Ao^- 
v//c, transparent: see diaphanous.] The power 
of transmittiug light; transparency; diapha- 
nousness ; pellncidness. 

It I the garnet) varies In diaphaneity from transparent to 
nearly ojiaqnc. Jineye. lint., X. 81. 

diaphanict (di-a-fan'ik), a. [< Gr. Aa^avi^, 
transparent, 4- •4C.] Same as diaphanous, lia- 
Mgh. 

diaphanometer (dl'a-f&-nom'e-t6r), n. [< Gr. 
di(uj>av(K, transparent! 'ir ytr pm/, a measure.] 1. 
An instrument for estimating the transparency 
of the air. — 2. An instrument for testing 
spirits by comparing their transparency with 
that of spirits of known purity, 
diaphanoscope (tfi-^fan'o-skop), n. [< Gr. 
Aa^vijf, transparent, 4- oKomiv, view: see di- 
aphanous.'] A dark box in which transparent 
positive photographs are viewed, either with or 
without a lens. ITe positive should lie placed as far 
from the eye as the equivalent focal length of the lens 


diaphanotypo (di-a-fan'fi-tip), n. (!< Gr. Aa- 
transparont, rimoi, impression.] In 
pkotog., a picture produced by coloring on the 
hack a ;^Bitive lightly printed on a translucent 
paper, and placing this colored print exactly 
over a strong dupnoate print, 
dlaphanons (dl-u'^nus), a. [(Cf . F. diaphane 
=a Pr. diafan as Sp.‘ didfano as Pg. diaphano = 
It. diqfano) < Gr. diatpav^f, transparent, < Aa- 
t^lvetv, show through, < Ac, through, 4- ^iveiv, 
show: see fancy ss fantasy as phantasy, fanUm 
SB p'hantom.] Transmitting light; permitting 
the passage of light; transparent; clear; trans- 
lucent. 

Behold the daybreak 1 

The little light fades the immense and diMhatums 
shadows I Watt Whitman. 

dlaphanoillly (dl-af'^nus-li), adv. Transpa- 
rently. 

diaphailotume88(di-afVnas-nes),n. The qual - 
ity of being diaphanous 
d^phametoic (d!-af-^met'rik), a. [( Gr. Ac, 
throbgIS + touch, 4- yirpov, measure, 4- 
<4c.] Belating to the meaflurementi of tbs 


tactile eeneibillty of parts: 
oompasses. Dwnpitson, 


oompasses. JJungltson, 

diap&onic, diaphcmloal (di-a-fon'ik, -i-kai), a. 
r< or. dii^uvot, dissonant, discordant, taken in 
lit. sense of ‘sounding through or across,’ < (Std, 
tlnrough, across, + a sound.] Same as 

diaoouatic. 

dlaphonlcs (dl-a-fon'iks), n. [PI. of dk^honic ; 
see - 4 os.] Same as diacouatica. 

cHaphony (^-af'o-ni), n. [< Qi. Sia^ia. dis- 
sonance, discord, < oi&ipuvo(, dissonant, discor- 
dant : see diaphonic. Cf. aymphony.1 1 . In anc. 
Or. muaic, a dissonance: dlstin^shed from 
aynqyhony.—fi. In medAmal muaic, the earliest 
and crudest form of polyphony, in which two, 
three, or four voices proceeded in strictly par- 
allel motion, at such intervals with one another 
as the octave, the fifth, and the fourth. Also 
called organum, 

diaphoresU (di^a-f^-rS'sis), «. [LL., perspira- 
tion, < Gr. dicu^priacc, a carrying oft, perspira- 
tion, < dia(poptlv, spread abroad, carry off, throw 
off by perspiration, < <5<ii, through, + ^pelv, 
carry, freq. of (^ipetv =s E. fteori.] In med., 
perspiration, especially when artificially pro- 
duced. 

The inaenslble halltut, when in a quantity to be cnn- 
densed, and in this state sensible to the feelliiKS, is the 
diaphoretit. Parr, Med. Diet. (Ord M.S.). 

diaphoratlc (di‘'a-f5-ret'ik), a. and n. [< Gr. 
dia^ptiriKoc, proihoting perspiration, < 6ia<popnv, 
throw off by perspiration : see diopnorene.] I. 
a. Promoting or increasing perspiration : sudo- 
rific. 


as, atapnamatrie radiatefromatretoutendinoaseentertoattaohthenitelvea 
to the lower rosrglusot the thorax, and b^lud form a large 
bnndleon eitherside, called pUlart ^thedittphragm. The 


,tmX\ed.pUlani^tJudiaphrag^ 

diaphragm is pierced by three principal openings ; —v- 

phaptal, for the passage of the esophagus aeeoinpanicd 
by the pneuinogastrtc nerves ; the aortie, for the passage 
of the aorta, thoracic duct, and large asygous vein ; and 
the envoi, tor the inferior vena cava; beshies some others 
fur splanchnic nerves, etc. Tlie diaphragm is invested on 
its thoracic surface by the pleural and pericardial serous 
membranes ; on Its abdominal surface by the peritoneum, 
* fold of which, reflected upon the liver, forms the 


Dlwhorctlc antimony. See antimony. 

n. n. A medicine which promotes perspira- 
tion; a sudorific. 

JHaphoretieh», or promoters of perspiration, lielp the or. 
gans of digestion, because the attenuation of tlie ailment 
makes it perspirable. Arbuthnot. 

diaphoretical (di‘'a-f^-ret'i-kal), a. Bame as 
diaphoretic. 

diaphorite (dl-af' 9 -rlt), «. [< Or. did^o/wfj dif- 
ferent (< diatpipuv, differ: see differ), + -itei*.] 
A mineral having the same composition as 
freieslebcnite, but crystallizing in the ortho- 
rhombic system. 

diaphrana (div^am); C< F* diaphragme ss 
8 p. diajragma s Pg. dtaphragma = It. dia/rag- 
ma, < LL. diaphragma, < Gr. didfpaypa, a parti- 
tion-wall, barrier, the midriff, diaphragm, < 
dia<^pap>vvat, separate by a barrier, bairreadc, 
< Std, between, + dpayvlvat, equiv. to the more 
common ^pdaaetv, fence, inclose, =* L. farcire, 
stuff, whenco ult. E. farce and forced, q. v.] 1 . 
A partition ; something which divides or sopa- 
rates. Specifically — 2. In week. : (o) A thin 
piece, generally of metal, serving as a parti- 
tion, or for some other special purpose : as, the 
vibrating diaphragm of a telephone, for the 
commumoation of transmitted soimds. {It) A 
ring, or a plate pierced with a circular hole so 
arranged as to fall in the axis of the instru- 
ment. used in optical instruments to out off 
marginal beams of light, as in a camera or a 
telescope. Such diaphragms are often made movable, 
eapecially for photographic lenMi, to that ouc with a large 
opening may be inserted when it is desired to admit abun- 
dant light to the lens, in order to use a short exposure, 
and one with a small opening when sharpness of detail is 
mure desirable than shortness of exposure. 

3. In anat., the midriff; the musoulomembra- 
nous partition which separates the thoracic 
from the abdominal cavity in mammals, in man 
tlie diaphragm consists of a muscular sheet whose flben 


Itlsapoi 

muscle, contracting at each inspiration and so flattening, 
while its relaxation in expiration renders it more convex ; 
Its contraction also assists in defecation and in parturi- 
tion, and its spasmodic action is ooncomud in hiccough 
and sneozlng ; when must relaxed It rises to the level uf 
about the fifth rib. A rudimentary diaphragm exists In 
birds; It Is best developed In the apteryx. 

4. In cryptogamio hot., in Equiaetum, a trans- 
verse partition in the stem a* the node: in Se- 
lagineUa and its allies, a layer separating the 
prothalllum from the cavity of the macrospore ; 
m Characea, a constriotiou formed by the on- 
voicing cells near the tip of the obgonium. — 
6 . In conch., a septum or shelf-like plate ex- 
tending into the cavity of a shell, more or less 
partitioning lt._ Ala of the diaphragm, see ala. 
— Orora of the diaphragm. See erus.--irls dia- 
phragm, a fonn of diaphragm used with lenses. In which 
the sisc of the aperture is vwied at will, and at the same 
time kept nearly oiroular by the simultaneous motion 
of a large number of small shutters.— Ligaments Of 
the diaphragm, the internal and extemaf arcuate lig- 
amentous bonier of tlio mammalian diaphragm, where it 
arches over the psoas and quadratus luraborum muscles. 
— PUlars of the diaphraipn. see del. s.— Bevolvlsg 
diaphragm, in ovtuse, a lens-diaphragm consisting of a 
disk pierced with holes of various diameters, and pivoted 
In such a ix>sition that by rotating it any opening desired 
may be brought in Hoe with the axis of the Ions.— Trefoil 
Of the diaphragm, the three leaflets into which the rous- 
culomembranous part of the diaphragm is disposed. 

diaphragmal (dl-a-frag'mal), a. [< diaphragm 
(LL. diaphragma) + -al.'i 1. Partitioning or 
Boparating, as a partition Iwtweea two cavities ; 
septal.— 2. Same as diaphragmatic. 

diaphragmalgla, dlajiliragmalgy (di‘'a-frag- 
mm'ji-fi, -ji), «. [NL. diaphragmalgia^i Gr. 
did^paypa, diaphragm, + d/lyof, pain.] Pain in 
the diaphragm. 

diaphragmatic (^‘'a-frag-mat'ik), a. [< LL. 
diaphragma (O), diaphragm, + -<c.] Of or per- 
taining to the diaphragm. Also diaphragmal. 
-Dlapnragmatloforamlna. se^ommen.- Diaphrag- 
matic ganglion, see nanaiion. - Diaphragmatic gout 

Same os angina pecton* (which see, under angiiut). 
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Ss serous coats. Also diaphragmitia. 
diaphragmatocele 9-861), n. r< 

Gr. did(^payfta{T~), diaphragm, -f tumor.] In 

pathol., hernia, or a tumor, from a part of the 
viscera escaping through the diaphragm. 
dlaphragmodyDia (dl-a-frag-mo-din'i-tt), n. 
[OTi., < Gr, 6id<^payfia, diaphriq 5 m,+ odCivi/, pain.] 
Pain in the diapbra^. 
diaphyses. n. Plural of diaphgaia. 
diaphysial (dl-i^fiz'i-allj a. [< diaphyaia + -al.) 
Pertaining to a diaphysls ; extending continu- 
ously between two ends, as the shaft of a bone, 
diaphysis (dl-af'i-sis), n. ; pi. diaj)hyae.H (-sez). 
[mj., < <3h:. dtd^<c, a growing through, burst- 
ing of the bud, < dtai^eadai, grow through, of 
buds, < did, through, + ^vtoBat, grow : see phy- 
sio, etc.] 1. In hot., an abnormal elongation 
of the axis of a flower or of an inflorescence ; a 
form of prolification. — 2. In anat., the conti- 
nuity ot a bone between its two ends ; the shaft 
of a long bone, as distinguished from its epi- 
physes or apophyses. 

(UaplasiB (di-ap'l^is),n. [NL.,< Qt. didirhaaii, 
a putting into shape, setting of a limb ((^len), 
< (JioTr^dfftfeiv, form, mold, set a limb, < did, 
through, + nXdaativ, form, mold.] In aurg., re- 
duction, as of a dislocation or fraotiure. Dun- 
glison. 

ddaplagtic (di-a-plas'tik), o. and n. [< Or. *(iid- 
TrXooTOf, verbal adj. of oiairMaaeiv, form (see 
diaplasia), -f -♦«.] I. a. Of or tiertaining to 
diaplasis : as, a aiaplaaUe medicine or embro- 
oation. 

n. «. A medicine used in the treatment of 
fractured or dislocated limbs, 
diaplex (di'a-pleks), n. Same as diaplama. 
dlaplexal (di-a-plek'sal), a. [< diaplax 4- -ai.] 
Pertaining to 'lhe diaplexus. 
diaplezlU (dl-f^plek'sus), n. [NL^ < Gr. did, 
through, + h.'ptaasua: see ©lean*.] The ohoroid 
plexus of the olacoslla or third ventricle of the 
orain. Al«o dk^lace. 


diapnoef (di-ap'n^), «. [< Or. dianvo^, a pas- 
sage, outlet, evaporation, perspiration, < dia- 
rrveiv, blow through, < did, through + frveiv, 
blow.] Sweating; perspiration. E. PhilHpa, 
1706. 

diapnoio (di-ap-no'ik), a. and n. •[== F. diapno- 
ique; us diapnoe -4- -tc.] I. a. In med., pro- 
ducing a very slight, insensible perspiration; 
gently diaphoretic. 

n. n. A remedial agent which produces a 
very slight, insensible perspiration; a mild dia- 
phoretic. 

diapnotic (di-ap-not'lk), a. [< Or. dianvo^. pas- 
sage, outlet, perspiration (see diapnoe), + -of- 
-ifl.] Promoting gentle perspiration, 
dlapophyses, n. Plural of diapophyaia. 
diapophy^i (di‘'^p^flz'i-al), a. [< diapqphy- 
sis + -at.] Pertaining to a diape^ysis ; nav- 
ing the morphological character of a diupophy- 
sis: as, a diapophyaial procees; the diapophyaial 
element of a vertebra. Oeol. Jour. 
diapophysis (di-a-pof 'i-sis), n. ; pi. diapophyaaa 
(-sez). fNL., <’ Gr. did, throu^, + airdfoaic, 
outgrowth : see apophysis.'] The transverse pro- 
cess proper of a vertebra; tho lateral process 
from eacu side of the neural arch, paired with 
its follow of the opposite side of the same ver- 
tebra. It ia ouc ot the most conataiit and uharacterUtlo 
ut tlie aeveral vertebral ajiupliyien. When there are more 
tlian one pair of tnuisvene proueeaea, the dlapuphyiU la 
tlie doraad or neurad one, aa distiuguiahed from a para* 
puphyaia or pleurapophyala. In cervical vertebra) the dia- 
pupliyaea are con)monly coiitiueiit with plcurapo|ihyaea, 
forming a compound tranavurae proccaa, pierced by the 
vertebrarterial foramen, the poaterlor tupemilar being 
the proper diapophyaial portion of aucli formutloiia. See 
cuta under atlas, cervical, and dorsal. 

diaporesis (dl'a-pp-re'sis), n. [liL., < Gr. dio- 
ndM/aif, a doubting, a rhetorical figure so called, 

< oianopeiv, doubt, be at a loss, < did, through, 
apart, + arropelv, be at a loss : see aporia,] In 
rhot., a figure by which the speaker professes 
to bo in doubt which of several statements to 
make, which of several courses to pursue or rec- 
ommend, where to bojgin or end, or, in general, 
what to say on a topic: as. What shall I do — 
remain silent or speak freely t Shall I call this 
folly, or shall I call it crime T If a judge, the 
audience, or an opponent is asked to settle the 
doubt, the figure 18 called anaevenoais. 

Dlapria (dl-ap'ri-tt), n. [NL. (Latreille).] The 
typical genus of viapriinte. 

Dlapriinse (di-ap-ri-I'ne), n. pi. [NL., < JHa- 
prut + -inte.] A subfamily of parasitic hyme- 
nopterous insects, of the family I’roctotrypida, 
They liave entire hind wlngi, l-apiirred fore tibiae, anten- 
na) Inserted above the mouth, and the broad hind wlnn 
with no mlildlc vein. Tlie subfamily was established by 
Haliday In 1S40. 

diapryt. a. [< P, diaprd, diapered, pp. of dia- 
prer, diaper, adorn with diaper-work : see dia- 
per, V.] Adorned with diaper-work; varie- 
gated. 

The Diavry Mansions, where mon-kinde dotli trade. 

Wore built in Six Dales : and the Seav'nth was made 

The sacred Sabbath. 

Sylvester, tr. of Du Bartas’s Weeks, 11., Tho Handy-Crafts. 

diapyesis (dl^'a-pi-e'sisl, n. [NL., < Gr, dia- 
nijriaiQ, suppuration, < oianvelv, suppurato ; see 
diapyetic.] Suppuration. Ihingltaon. 
diapyetic (dl'a-pi-ot'ik), a. and n. [< Gr. dia- 
■KVTjTiKdt;, promoting suppuration, C dianval^ 
suppurate, < did, through, + irvov, pus.] 1. 
a. In med., producing suppuration; suppura- 
tive. 

n. n. A medicine which produces suppura- 
tion ; a suppurative, 

dlapyle (diVpIl), ». [< Gr. did, through, -I- 
nilti, gate, entrance.] A term applied by 
Miers to a perforation through the testa at the 
end of a seed, for the passage of the raphe. 


diarchy (di'to-ki), n. ; pi. diarchies (-kiz), [< 
Gr. as if *mapxia, < *d'iapxoc, only in pi. di- 
apxot, lit. two rulers, < di-, two-, + dp;teiv,rule.] 
A government in which the executive power 
is vested in two persons, as that of the two joint 
kinm of Sparta or of Siam, or as in the case of 
Wiiliam and Mary of England. Also, errone- 
ousW, dinarchy. 

diarhodo&t (df-ar' 5-don), n. [ML, “diorkodon, 
*diarrhodon, also diarhodinua, < Gr. dtdppodac, 
compounded of roses, < did, between, + Mdw, a 
rose.] A color mentioned in medieval descrip- 
tions of stuffs: probably, from its derivation, 
a brilliant red. 

dla^al (di-S'ri-sl), a. [< LL. diarium, a diary, 
+ -al.] Same as diarian. 
diarian (di-a'ri-an), a. [< LL. dioWum, a diary, 
■f -an.] Pertaining to a diary or jooniai ; iaat- 
nalistic. 


diurlaa 


You take a nemo : Philander'* odes are Men, 
Printed, and prais'd, In every magazine ; 

Diarian sage* greet their brother sage. 

And your dark pages please th’ enlighten'd age. 

OraMc, News-paper, 
diarist (di'g^st), n. [< diary + -«<.] One 
who koops aainry. 

Incidents wrlttan down by a monk In his ceil, or by adi- 
on'st pacing the round with majesty, would be equally 
warped by the view* of the monasteiy in the one case, or 
by a nattering subservience to the higher power in the 
other. I, J)'IitraeU, Amen, ot Lit,, I. 274. 

William lot Malmesbury] stands next in order nt time 
after Hedo in the series of ow historical writers, protiorly 
so called, as distinguished from more compilers ana dta- 
ritU Crait, Hist Eng. Lit 

diarize (dl'^rlz), v. t. or i. ; pret. and pn. dia- 
rized, ppp. diarizing. [< diary + -ize.'\ To re- 
cord in a diary; write a diary. 

The history that the earliest men of New England wrote 
was what we may call contemporaneous history ; it was 
historical diarititig. it. C. Tyler, Hist Amer. Lit,, I. lid. 

diarrhea, diarrhisa (di-a-re'tt), n. [= F. diar- 
rhSe s Sp. diarrea = Pg. diarrhea s= It. diarrea 
aa D. diarrhoea = G. diurrhiie =s Dan. Sw, diar- 
rhe, < LL. diarrhcea, < Gr. Mippoia, diarrhea, lit. 
a flowing through, < Siappeiv, flow through, < tWi, 
through^ 4- ^beiv, flow.] A morbidly frec^ueut 
evacuation of the bowola, generally anaing 
from inflammation or irritation of the mucous 
membrane of the intestines, and commonly 
caused by errors in re^men, as the use of food 
hurtful from its quantity or quality; intestinal 
catarrh. 

diarrheal, diarrhcsal (di-a-ro'al), a. [< diar- 
rhea, diarrh(ea, 4- -a?.1 Pertaining to or re- 
sulting from diarrhea; having the character of 
or characterizing diarrhea; catarrhal, with ref- 
erence to the intestines. 

That three thansand and more individuals, mostly chil- 
dren, died from liiarrhoeal diseases, does not surprise one 
who is familiar with the Intense heat of our summer. 

Science, IX. 80. 

diarrheic, diarrhcslc (dl-urre'lk), a. [< diar- 
rhea, diarrhcea, + -io.] Of, pertaining to, or of 
the nature of diarrhon: as, a diarrheic flux, 
diarrhetlc, dlarrhoatic (di-a-ret'ik), a. [Irreg. 

< diarrhea, diarrium, 4- Same as diar- 

rltelc. 

diarthrodlal (dl-kr-thrd'di-al), a. [< diarthro- 
«w, after arthrodial.'] Pertainiug to or of the 
nature of diarthrosis : as, a diarthrodial articu- 
lation ; diarthrodial movement, 
diarthromere (di-ftr'thrd-mer), n. [< Gr. (k-, 
two-, 4- arthromere, q. v.] A vertebrate meta- 
mere ; the typical double-ring or flgiire-S seg- 
ment of tlio body ot a vertebrate animal, cor- 
responding to a theoretically complete vertebra 
ana its accompaniments. Coues, 1868. 
diarthromeric (di-ar-thro-mer'ik), a. [< diar- 
thromere + -ic.] Of or pertaining to a diar- 
thromere or motamore of a vertebrate. Couefi. 
diarthrosis (dl-kr-thrd'sis), n. ; pi. dinrthroses 
(-r€z). [NL,, < Or. Stapdpuaig, divwion by joints, 
articulation, < diapdpovv, divide by joints, < iid, 
between, 4- apOpovv, join, articulate, < apdpov, 
a joint. Cf. arthrons.] In anat., that articula- 
tion of bones which leaves them free to move 
in some or any direction ; free, as distinguished 
from fixed, arthrosis; thorough-joint: applied 
both to the joints themselves and to the motion 
resultiug from such mechanism. The principal 
kinds of articulation thus <lesignat«d are enartnroeis, or 
ball-aiid-sockot joint, the freest of all, as seen In the hip 
and shoulder ; pirtglymiii, or hiiige-Jolut. as in the elbow 
and knee; and cyelarthroeui, or pivut-Joint. See arthro- 
tie. Also called abarthrone.— 'SLota.tOTy dlarthrosls. 
Same as cyclarthroeie. 

dia^ (dl'a-ri), a. and n. [< L. as if *diariue, 
adj. (only as noun: see II.), < dies, day: see 
n.j I.t a. Lasting for one day: as, a diary 
fever. Bacon. 

n. n. ; pi. diaries (-riz). [= Pg. It. diario, 

< L. diarium, a daily allowance for soldiers, LL. 
also a diary, neut. of ^diarius, adj., < dies, day; 
see dial, (mty. The emonym journal is of the 
same ult. origln.j 1. An account of daily 
events or transactions; a journal; specifically, 
a daily record kept by a person of any or all 
matters 'within his experience or observation: 
as, a diary of the weather; a traveler’s diary. 

In sea-voyages, whore there is nothing to l)e seen but 
sky and sea, men . . . make diariet ; but in land-travel, 
wherein so much Is to be observed, . . . they omit it. 

Bacon, Travel. 

2. A book prepared for keeping a diary; espe- 
cially, a book with blank leaves nearing printed 
dates for a daily record, often including other 
printed matter of onrrent use or interest : as, 
a lawyers’ diary. 


laa IS luy mary. 

Wherein 1 note my actions ot the day. 

B. Jonton, Volpone, iv. 1. 
diascflnast, n. See diaskeuast. 
dlajinhiama (di-a-skiz'mjt), ». [NL., < Gr. M- 
axtapa, anything cloven) in music half the di- 
esis, < cleave, sever, < Sta, asunder, 4- 

cr;t(Criv, cut, separate: see sc/iism,] 1. Inane. 
Gr. music, a muiute interval whose size is vari- 
ously given. — 2. In modern music, the larger 
subdiviHiou of a syntonic comma (see comma, 
5, b), represented by the ratio 2048 : 202^ In 
strict Intonation it Is tlie interval between 0 and I) W. A 
dtasuhisiua and asehisma together equal a syntonic comma, 
diascordiom (di-a-skdr'di-um). n. ; pi, diascor- 
dia (-ft). [< Gr. through, + asipSiov, a cer- 
tain plant : see scordium.] An electuary in the 
composition of which the plant scordium or wa- 
ter-germander formed an important element. 
Dunglison. 

with their syrups, and their jiilaps, and diaeeordium, 
and inithridate, and iny lady wliat-shall-call-'um's pow- 
der. Scott, Abbot, xxvi. 

diasia (di-a'si-tt), n. pi. [< Gr. Aidaia, pi,, < Zei>g 
(gen. A/df), Zens.] An auoieiit Attic festival 
in honor of Zeus Meilichios (the Propitious), 
celebrated without the walls, with sacrifices 
and rejoicing, in the latter half of the month 
Arthesterion (beginning of March), 
dlaskeuasla (di-t^skfl'a-sis), n. [NL., as if < Gr. ‘ 

*d/aaKeiiaeic, < ih'daKevdietv, revise; see diaskeu- 
ast.] Revision; editing. 

Tile authorahipof this work is aptly attributed to 'Vyksa, 
"the arranger," the personlltcation of Indian diaekenaeie. 

Etusyc. Brit., XXI. 281. 
diaskeuast (di-ipsku'a.st), n. [< Gr. diaaseva- 
ffri/f, a reviser, "an interpolator, < dtooKfpdCEtv, 
got quite ready, set in order, revise for publi- 
cation, < <5/4, timough, 4- OKevdCnv, make ready, 
prepare, < o/aiioc, implement, tool, equipment.] 
A reviser; an interpolator: used especially 
with reference to old recensions of Greek writ- 
ings. Also written diasceuast. 

I should bo Inclined to suspect the band of the dUte- 
keuael in this passage more than in almost any other of 
the poems. Oladelone, Studies on Homer, II. 83. 

But these fables only piuport to be Babrius sjMilled, 
after having passed through the hands of a diaecruaet : 
that Is, sumo late writer who has turned his verses into 
barbarous Greek and wretched metre. 

Eneyc. Brit., III. 181. 

Diaspinse (di-as-pi'ne), n. pi. [NL., < Diasp is 
4- -»<«■.] A subfamily of Coccidw, typified oy 
the genus Diaspta; the scalo-lico. Also written 
Diaspina. 

Named IHarpina from Its principal genus, DiuspU. It 
contains some of the most pernicious Insects lu existence, 
which, by reason of their vast multiplicity, ruin or destroy 
whole orchards ot valuable fruit trees, or groves of shade 
trees. Stand. Eat. Hitt., II. 214. 

Diaspls (di -as'pis), n. [NL.^ < Gr. 4/4, through, 
+ fi/TTr/f, a shield.] The twical genus of scnlo- 
insects of the subfamily IHaminae. 
diaspora (<li-as'po-rft), ». [< Cfr. diaarropd.fx scat- 
tering, dispersion, collectively, in the Septua- 
mnt an/l New Testament, the dispersed Jews, < 
oiaamipuv, scatter, sow abroad, (. did, through- 
out, 4- airdpeiv, scatter, sow.] The dispersion 
of the Jews; among the Hellenistic Jews and 
in the New Testament, the whole body of 
Jews living scattered among the Gentiles after 
the Bai^lonian captivity: also used by the 
Jewish Christians of the apostolic age for their 
fellow Christians outside oi Palestine (rendered 
“the strangers” in the authorized version of 
1 Pet. i. 1, and “the Dispersion” in the rovise/i 
version). 

The development of Judaism In the diatpora dllTurod 
in Important points from that lu Palestine. 

Encyc. Brit., Will. 760. 
dlupore (di'a-spor), n. [< Gr. diaciropd, a scat- 
tering: see diaytora.] A nydrate of aluminium 
ocouning in crystals and foliated masses, color- 
less or of a pearly gray, it is infusible, and a small 
fragment placed In the flame of a candle, or exposed to 
the flame of the blowpipe, almost instantly decrepitates 
and Is dispersed : hence Its name, 
diaspret, »• [< ML. diasprus, diaper, jasper: 
see diaper, jasper.] SameMjatper. 

Great stones like to Comeolaes, Oranats, Agats, Diatom, 
CaloidoniJ, Hematlsts, and some kinde of naturall Dia- 
monds. Uakluyt't Voyages, II. 210. 

diaspront (dl-as'prgn), n. [ML., var. of dias- 
prus, diaper, jasper, etc. ; see diaper,] Same 
as diaper. 

dlaataltie (dl-Mtal'tik), a. [< Gr. duusralTtKdg, 
able to distinguish, in music able to expand or 
exalt the mind, < diasrtXhea), dilate, eiroand, 
distinguish, < 4/4, apart, 4- ttrtXkuv, sendCl In 
Or. music, dilated or extended: applied both 


to particular intervals and to a general heroic 
quality in a melody. 

fUastage (dl'a-stfis), n. [< P. diastase, diastase, 
lit. separation (see def.), < Gr. didaraati, sepa- 
ration : see diastasis. ] A substance existing in 
barley, oats, wheat, and potatoes after germi- 
nation. It is obtained by digesting in a mixture of three 
parts of water and one ot alcohol, at a temperature of 
IIS', a eertaiu quantity of germinated barley ground and 
dried in the open air, and then putting the whole under 
pressure and filtering It. Diastase Is solid, white, and 
soluble In water and diluted aleoliul, but Insoluble in 
strong alcohol. In solution it possesses the property of 
cnnslng starch to break up at the temperature of 150', 
traiiaformlng It tint Into dextrin and then into sugar. 

diastaBiS (di-as'tft-sis), n. ; pi. diastases (-sdz). 
[NL., < Gr. didardeic, a separation, < dtaar^at, 
pres, dutrrdvai, separate, cause to stand apart, < 
4/4, apart, 4- oTfptai, pres. Icrdvat, cause to stand, 
= E. sta-nd.] Forcible separation of bones 
without fracture, as the result of external me- 
chanical injury or /lirect violence ; dislocation ; 
luxation. 

diastatlc (di-a-stat'ik), a. [< Gr. diaorariKOf, 
sepai'ative (cf. didaraaic, separation : see dias- 
tase), < diaaTpvai, pres, oiiardvat, separate: see 
diastasis.] Of or pertaining to diastase; pos- 
sessing the properties of diastase; as, a dia- 
static ferment. 

diastatical^ (dl-a-stat'i-kal-i), adv. In the 
manner of (Iiastase. 

The quantity of the diastatically acting albuminous 
substaucos inereuBUB with the progress of germination. 

Thauring, Beer (tran*.), p. 291. 

dlastem (di'a-stem), n. [< LL. diastema, inter- 
val: see diastema.'] Same as diastema, 2. 

diastema (di-a-ste'mft), ti . ; pi, diastemata (-mfir 
til). [LTj., an interval, esp. in music, < Gr. <5<o- 
(fnipa, an interval, difference, < diaarijvdi, sepa- 
rate: 800 diastasis.] 1. In zodl. and anat., an 
interval between any two consecutive teeth, es- 
pecially between any two series or kinds of 
teeth, as b/itween the canines and premolars or 
incisors, or among tho incisors, as in many bats. 
When there are no canines, ns In rodents, diastema occurs 
between the Incisors and the premolars. It necessarily 
occurs when opposing teeth are so long that they crons 
each other when the mouth Is shut. Man Is n/itable as 
having normally no iliutomata, his teeth forming a con- 
tinuous series, and being all of approximately equal 
lengths. But the same Is the case with some other mam- 
mal^ as in tho genera Tarsiue and Annptotherium. 

2. In ane. Gr. music, an interval. Also diastem. 

diaster (/li-as'tfir), n. [< Gr. 4/-, two-, 4- dar^p, 
star.] In hwl.,a double star; the oaryocinetic 
figure which results from the aster of a nucleus 
before this separates into two nuclei. See aster 
and caryooinesis. Also dyaster. 

A polar star is seen at each end of the nuoleus-splndle, 
and is not to be confused with tho diatler. 

E. Ji. Lankeeter, Encyc. Brit., XIX. 888. 

diastimeter (di-a-stim'e-tfir), n. [Prop. *dias- 
lasimctvr, < Gr. J/a/rrair/f, distance, interval (< 
/5//<Tr4)'n/, diaoTf}vat, stand apart), -i- fiirpov, a 
measure.] An instrument for measuriiig dis- 
tances. Ji. U. Knight. 

diastole (di-as'to-lfi), n. [LL., < Gr. dtaaro^^, 
dilatation, expansion, lengtliening of a syllable, 
< lUacTl/iHeiv, dilate, expan/l, nut asun/ier: see 
diastaltic.'] 1. Tho normal rhythmical dilata- 
tion or relaxation ot the heart or other blood- 
vessel, which alternates with systole or con- 
traction, the two movements together consti- 
tuting pulsation or beating: as, auricular dias- 
tole ; ventricular diastole. The term Is also extended 
to some other pulsating organs, as lymph-hearts, and spo- 
ciflcally to tho expanding action of tho contractile vesicle 
of Infusorians and other protozoans. 

2. The period or length of time during which 
a rhythmically pulsating vessel is relaxed or 
/iilatod; the time-interval which alternates 
■with systole.— 8. In Or. gram., a mark similar 
in position and shape to a comma, but orkd* 
nally semicircular in form, used to ixullcate the 
oorroct separation of words, and guard against 
a false division, such as might pervert the 
sense, such a sign was needed to obviate the confusion 


slon between words. The diastole 1* a 
used, generally In order to distinguish the pronominal 
form* 6,ti and o.ra, ‘ whatever, which,’ from the particles 
on, 'that,' and ora, 'when.' The usual practice at preMut, 
however, is to use a space instead of the diastole. 'When 
the present shape ot the comma came into um, more or 
less confusion between it and the diastole necessarily en- 
sued./ Also called Atawdfosfols. See hyphen. 

4. In anc. pros., len^enlng or protraction of 
a syllable reppilarly snort ; especially, protrac- 
tion of a syllable preceding a pause or taking 
the ictus : as, 



Malt I,. 

liwwnoei of re»e»ton to »n 

the pause which asnally follows could nt Itself make oood 
the metrical deholencv. This reversion Is seen chiefly In 
verb-terminations with final t and r ; as, 

Callidus ut solefit humeris portare viator. 

//orace, Satires, I. v, 90. 

diastolic (di-a-Btol'ik), a. [< diastole + -ic.] 
Pertaining to or produced by diastole, 
diastolyt (dl-as'to-U), n. An obsolete form of 


IMa^POra (di-g-stop'S-rl), w. [NL. , for *J)ia- 
statopora, < Gr, <5td<rraTof, split up, divided (< 
diaarqvai, separate : see diastasis), + 7r6f>o(, pas- 
sage, pore.] The typical genus of the family 
DiastoporidcB. 

DiSStOporidSd (di-as-t6-por'i-de), n. pi. [NTj., 
< Diastopora + •4dm.'] A family of oyclo- 
stomatous gymnolsematous polyzoans. 

diastyle (dl'^-stil), a. [< L. diastylos, < Gr. M- 
(TrvXof, having the columns wide apart (whence 
dtaoThMov, the space between columns), < M, 
apart. + orv/lof, a column: see atyle^.] Inarch., 
pertaining to that arrangement of columns in 
a clasBioal order in which the intercolumniation 
measures three diameters. See cut under inter- 
columniation. 

Diastylida (dl-a-stil'i-dS), n. pi. [NL. , < Dia- 
stylis + -idm.] A family of macrurous thora- 
costracous crustaceans, equivalent to the sub- 
order Cumacea of some authors, (mntaining re- 
markable annectent forms related on the one 


dlatHermlO (di-;^thdr'mik), a. [As diathtrm-al 
+ •ic,] Same as diathermanous. 

Ill thill plates some descriptions tint ihc sun with a 
urecnlsh hue : others make It appear a glowing red with- 
out any trace of green. The latter are hy far more dta- 
thermte than the former. Tyndall, Radiation, f 8. 

dlathermometer (di^^th6r-mom'e-t6r), ». [< 
Gr. iha, through, + 6epfi6c, heat, ■+• fifr/mv, mea- 
sure.] An instrument for measuring the ther- 
mal resistance of a substance by noting the 
amount of heat which it transmits, 
diathermous (di-^th^r'mus), a. [< Gr. did, 
through, -f deppdi', heat.] Same as diather- 
manous, 

ihen 

Amar, Jour, 

diathesis (di-ath'e-sis), n. [NL., < Gr. ihddeaic, 
arrangement, disposition, state, condition (of 
body or mind), < dianOtvai, arrange, dispose, 
place separately, < did, apart, + riohai, place, 


at the bottom of the see and of fresh water, and are eleo 
fonnd attached to the submerged porta ut aquatic plants, 
etc,, and among mosses and In other damp I^litlM. 


lugs of the valves, which are often exquisitely sculptured, 
formliie lieautiful objects under the mlqipeoopc and teat- 
iiig its highest powers. In some species the lines are fonnd 
to equal 126,000 to the Inch. Extenalve toasll depoalts of 
Uic silioious remains of Diatomaeea occur in various lu- 
uallties, as at Biliu In Bohemia, and in Vlnjinia, Nevada, 
and California. They are sonictimes used as polishing- 
powder. They are abundant in gnano. Also called Ba- 
eillariac«(t. 

diatomacean (diVtd-ma'sg-ftn), n. K diato- 
mace-ous + -an.] In hot., a plant of the order 
DiaUmacem. 

diatomaceons (dl'g-tp-ma'shius), a, [< Diato- 
macece + -ous.] In hot,, belonging to or resem- 
bling Diatomacem. 

During the voyage of the Challenger, a . . . diatomaimus 
ooee wan found, as a pale straw-coloured dMiusit, in certain 
parts of the Southern Ocean. Iltueley, Physlog., p. 282. 

diatomic (di-a-tom'ik), a. [< Gr. di-, two-, + 
dro/iof, atom,"+ -fc.] In chein,, consisting of 
two atoms: as, a diatomic radic.al: specifically 
applied to hydrates which have two hydrogen 
atoms united to the nucleus radical by oxygen. 
It is tiiese hydrogen atoms alone which are 
easily replaced by metallic bases or other rad- 
icals. 

The alcohols and fat acids are monatomic, the glycols 
are dialomie, and the glycerines arc triatumic compounds. 

J. P. Cooke, Chem. Pliiloa., p. 117. 

diatomiferous (di'^t^-mlf'e-rus), a. r< NL. 
Diatoma + L./erreJ‘= E. /wiri, + -ous.] Con- 
taining or yielding diatoms. 

diatomln, oiatoimne (dl-»t'o-min), n. [< dia- 
tom + -»«e2.] The buff or yellowish-brown 

pigment which colors diatoms and brown algm, 
obscuring the chlorophyl. Also called phyeo- 
xanthine. 

diatomiat (di-at'o-mist), n. [< diatom -+• -iaf,] 
A botanist who has made a special study of 
the Diatomaeea. 

diatomite (di-at'p-mit), n. [< diatom + -ffe®.] 
Diatomucoous earth ; infusorial earth.* 

diatomoscope (di-a-tom'd-skop), n. [< NL. 
Diatoma + Gr. esoireiv, view.] An instrument 
for the examination of diatoms. 

diatomooB (dl-at'o-mus), a. [< Gr. as if 
To/iof, verbal adj. of diaTtpvuv, cut through : see 
Diatoma.] In mineral,, iiaving crystws with 
one distinct diagonal cleavi^e. 


leyywys 
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hand to schizopods, on the other to copepods, 
and exhibiting m some respects a persistence of 
a larval typo of the higher Vrmtacea. They are 
Thoraeoglraea or Podophthalmia witli a small ceplmlo- 
thoracic shield, typically 6 tliuractu somites, 8 pairs of 
legs, of which at least tlio two anterior pairs are lilra- 
nious or of tliu scliizopod type, maxillIpcUs in 2 pairs, 
and the abdomen elongated, of (I somites,' ami in the 
male bearing several pairs of swimniliig-fcet besides the 
terminal appendages. DiwitylU and Leueon are leading 
genera. As understood by recent naturalists, it is limited 
to Diattylit and LtytoHlylU; these have tlie Integuments 
strongly Indurated, Lidy and tall sharply defined, and the 
carapace large and vaulted, with a conspicuous rostrlform 

jirotninence. 

Diastylis (di-as'ti-lis), w. [NI4., < Gr. didarvAo ^ : 
see dwstule.] The typical genua of the family 
Diastylidm. 

dlasyrm (di'^irm), «. [< Gr. diaavpfiui, dis- 


lition or habit of body ; constitutional predis- 
position : as, a strumous or scrofulous diathesis. 

.She inherited a nervous diatheng as well as a large 
dower of intellectual and lesUiotic graces. 

1C. 11. Clarke, Sex in Kdiicatlon, p. 08. 
2, A predisposing condition or state of mind ; 
a mental tendency, hence, a predisposing con- 
dition or tendoney in anything. 

Ill whieliover rank you sco corruption, lie assured it 
equally pervades all ranks— lie assured it is the symp- 
tom of a bad social duUheeU. 

II. Spencer, Social Statics, p. 25tJ. 

All signs fall in a ilroiight, because the predisposition, 
the lUnlhene, is so strongly toward fair weather. 

The Century, XXV. 676. 

diathetic (di-a-thet'ik), a. [< diathesis (-thet-) 
+ -ic.] Of or pertaining to or dependent upon 
diathesis ; constitutional : as, diathetic tumors. 

IHathetio diseases: that Is to say, diseases dependent 
upon a peculiar disposition of iiody or mind, or lioth. 

IJ. H'. Uichardton, Prevent. Med., p. 505. 

diathetically (di-a-thot'i-kal-l), adv. In a dia- 
thetic mauuor; as regards diathesis, or consti- 
tutional predisposition; constitutionally. 



rhet.. a figure of apeocli exprossing disparage- 
ment or ndicule. 

diatessaron (di-a-tes'a-ron), n. [L., < Gr. dia- 
Ttaedpuv, for 1) did Teecdpow, so. ;yopd(iv avpijiuvia, 
the interval of a fourth (see diapason, diapente ) : 
Ttaadpuv, gen. pi. fern, of riaaapei = E. four: 
see tessara and four.] 1. In Gr. and medieval 
music, the interval of a fourth. — 2. [Or. rd dm 
Teaadpuv (Tatian, in Eusebius).] A harmony of 
the four Gospels. The first work of this kind was that 
of Tatian (latter half of the second century), a C'lirlstisii 
apologist, but afterward a Unostlo. 

Who would lose, in the confusion of a Diateuaron, the 
peculiar charm which belongs to the narrative of the dis- 
ciple whom Jesus loved? Macaulay, Uosweli’s Johnson. 
3. In old phar., an electuary composed of four 
medicines : gentian, birthwort, bayberries, and 
m wh. — DUpason diatessaron. Seo dtoposon. 
dlathennal (di-a-thAr'mal), a. [< Gr. dm, 
through •¥ Bcppdfl heat, + ^t. Cf. diatherman- 
ous.] ^me as diathermanous. 
diathermance, diathermancy (di-a-th6r'- 
nijtns, -m^n-si), n. [< diatherman-ous + -ce, -cy, 
after Qr, dipfmvaif, heating, < demmivuv, heat.] 
The property of transmitting radiant heat; the 
jualfty of being diathermanous. 
dathermanelty (di-a-th6r-ma-n6'i-tl), n. [as 
E. diathermanditd ; as diatherritan-ous + -e-«y.] 
Same as diaihermanoe, 

dlathermanism (dl-^-th6r'm^nizm), n. [As 
diatherman-ous + -ism,] The transmission of 
radiant beat. 

dlathcrmanOTlg (dl-ft-thto'ma-nus), a. [< Qr. 
oiadtppalveiv (dutdeppav-), warm through, < did, 
through, + oepualveiv, warm, heat, < Oep/tdc, 
Freelr ~ 


qui 

dial 


moms, anil serous tuiaues ; so that . . . thej 
to eacli other nutritionally and diatkcHcally. 

E. C. Mann, Psychol. Med., p. 346. 

diatite (di'a-tit), ». [< diat(om) -f -ite^.] A 
cement composed of a mixture of shellac and 
finely divided silica. 

diatom (<U'!»-tom), n. A member of the Diato- 
maceac, -- Diatom prism. See prium. 

Diatoma (di-at'p-ma), n. [NL., < Gr. as if 

“didropoc, verbal adj. of diaripvuv, cut through, 
< did, through, + riu- 
vetv, TUfieip, out.] In 
hot., a genus of Dia- 
tomacea, in which the 
f rustules are connect- 
ed together by their 
angles, forming a zigzag chain, and the valves 
composing them onlk meet at the edges with- 
out overlapping. There are about a dozen 
species, found on submerged plants and stones. 

Diatomacese (di'a-tp-ma'se-S), w. pi. [NIa, < 
Diatoma + -ae-em.] ' An order of microscopic 
unicellular algie, much rosombling the Desmtdi- 
flcco*, from which 
they are distin- 
guished by a sili- 
cification of the 
cell-wall and by 
the presence of 
a brownish pig- 
ment which con- 
ceals the green 
of the chloro- 
phyl. Tile cells arc 
uithur Isolated or 
uiiiteil into threads, 
etc., and often se- 
crete a thin Jelly 
in wlileh they live 
socially. Each frus- 
tule is composed 
of two separate 
and similar parts 
(valves), the edges 
of which usually 
lit one over the 
other like the lid of 


.. ^-oiiuc- 

tion takes place, as 
In the dusmids, in 
two ways, by divi- 
sion and by sexual 
conjugation. Dia- 

" — in all 



or dUnha^as Sdlw isUow of the passa^ of light. Sac parU of tbo world 

aiwpWia. Alao dtofAsmJ, fnlmmsnaonumbow ifa4»j<U8q«aAas.”) 


loais of Cotcenma Ian- 
■■ «l view of • (Id- 

_ , - ^ la inttrrHfta, 

■bowiaii stihei Gompheatma kyati 
«>»)•, aiuched to a filament ol Cntfirva; 
d, StriaMla tnUrm/ta : many Ind). 

^ ■ .■ ■ ■ - „ ilrap. 


diatonic (di-a-ton'ik}, a. [s= P. diatonigue _ 
8p. diatdnico =a Pg. It. diatonico (cf. D. Q. dia- 
tonisch = Dan. 8w. diatonisk), < LL. diatopicus, 
< Gr. diaroviKdv, also simply didrovov (so. ytvof, 
class), the diatonic scale, neut. of didrovof, ex- 
tending through, < diareiveiv, stretch through, 
extend, < did, throi^h, + reivEiv, stretch, > rflvof, 
tone: see tone.] 1, In Gr. waste, noting one 
of tbo three standard tetrachords, consisting 
of four tones at the successive iutorvals of a 
half tone, a tone, and a tone: distinguished 
from chromatic and enharmonic. See tetrachord. 
— 2, In modem music, using the tones, intervals, 
or harmonies of the standard major or minor 
scales without chromatic alteration,— M atont c 
Infitruments, instruments constructed to pi-oduce only 
the tonus of the standard major or minor scales of their 
fundamental tone.— Diatonic melody, a melody with- 
out modhiation.— Diatonic modaIauom.a modulation 

to a closely related key. See modulation Diatonic pro- 

gresalon, a melodic passage in which the tones 01 the 
standarii^calo, major or minor, are used In siicuessluii up- 
ward or downward.— Diatonic scale, a standard scale, 
major or minor. Seo »caU. 

diaxODically (dl-a-ton'i-kal-i), ado. In a disk 
tonic manner. 

diatonoos (di-at'p-nus), a. [< Gr. dtdrovac, 
extending through: see diatonic.] Extending 
from front to back: in masonry, said of stones 
which extend entirely through a wall so that 
they appear on both sides of it. 
dlatnbat, n. Same as diatribe, 1. 

1 have read yc learned Diatriba concerning Prayer, A 
do exceedingly prayse your method. 

Evelyn, To Mr. E. Thtirland. 
diatriba (d!'a-tifb), n. [Formerly also, as L., 
diatriba; zss F. diatribe as^. diatriba szPg, dia- 
tribe s: It. diatriba, < ML. diatriba, a disputa- 
tion (L. diatriba. a school) , < Gr. diarpiftfi, a wear- 
ing away, pastime, way of spending time, a 
school, a discussion, waste of time, < diarpl^iv, 
rub sway, waste, spend time, disouss, < ded, 
through, + rpipeiv, rub: see irito.] 1. A oon- 
tinuea discourse or disputation. 

I have mai 
tire poetry. 

Specifically — 2. A bitter and violent oritioinn : 
a strain of invective. 



dUtrlb* 

Har oontlnued diatribe against Intelleotnal people. 

Jf. C. Clarke. 

A nalljr tniolent diatribe, . . , which Knox boasted 
blmtelf to have lannvhed at the Duke and Uie Marquli of 
Winoheater. H. W. Dixon, Hlet. Church of Bng., xxi. 

diatrlbist (dl'a-til-bist), n. [< diatribe + -tat#.] 
One who writes or utters diatribes. 

Dlittr3nxut (di-^tri'm^), n. [NL., < Gr. dt&, 
through, + Tpv'aif, a hole, < rpimv, bore, pierce.] 
A genus of gigantic ratite fossil birds from the 
'Wahsatch group of the Eocene of New Mexico, 
supposed to be the same as OaatomiH (which 
see). The type-species is I>. gigantea. Cope. 
dianli, M. PI lural of dlaulos. 
diattlOB (dI-&'loH), n. ; pi. dinuli (-11). [< L. di- 
auloa, a double course, < Or. 6iav?j>(, a double 
pipe or channel, a double course, < two-, + 
oii/Uif, a pipe, flute.] 1. An ancient Greek 
musical instrument, consisting of two single 
flutes, either similar or different, so joined at 
the mouthpiece that they could bo played toge- 
ther. See cut under auletrig . — 2. Iii anc. Greek 
games, a double course, in which the racers 
passed armmd a goal at the end of the comrse, 
and returned to the starting-place. 

Besldei tlie foot-race In which the course wa» travened 
only once, there were now the dfaufo* or double courae 
and the “ long " foot-race (dollchiia). 

Encyc. Brit., XVII. 7fi«. 
8. An ancient Greek itinerary measure, the 
equivalent of two stadia, 
dlaxon (dl-ak'sqn), «. and n. [< Gr. dt-, two-, 
+ axis.] I. a. Having two axes, as a 

sponge-spicule. See extract under diaxonia. 

n. «. A sponge-spicule with two axes, 
diaxonia (di-ak-so'm-ft), n. pi. [NL., as diaxon 
+ -ifl.] npongo-spicules having two axes. 

When one of the r»y* of thl« triad apioule lieconiea 
rudliuentary, Diaxonia can thonretlcallv be produced. 
It If however advantageous to conaidor the diuxon *plc- 
uloB aa part of the Trinxonla. 

Fon Lendenfeld, Proc, SSoiil. Soc., 1886, p. 660. 
dlasenctic (dl-a-zflk'tik), a. (Also improp. dia- 
geutic/ < Gr. Jhoffwnxdf, tlisjunctive, < tSia(ev- 
yvitvat, disjoin (of. rd dieZevypivov avanipa, the dis- 
junct system of music), < did, apart, + l^tvyviivai 
= L. jungere, join : see distinct, join, seugma, 
etc.] Disjunct: in anc. Or. music, applied to 
two successive tetraohords that were separated 
by the interval of a tone, and also to the tone 
by which such tetrachords were separated. 
dlaSBUtic (di-a-zu'tik), a. Improper form of 
diazeucHc. 

dlaseoxls (di-a-zflk'sis), n. [Gr. dis- 

1 "unction, < duil^evYvvvai, disjoin: Rea diazeuctic.} 
n anc. Or. music, the separation of two suc- 
cessive tetrachords by the interval of a tone, 
and also the tone by which such tetrachords 
were separated. 

dl&BO-. [< di-'i + azo(te).'} In chem., a prefix 
signifying that a coi^ound contains a group 
consisting of phenyl (C^Hs) united with a radi- 
cal consisting of two nitrogen atoms, 
dlasoma (dl-^zo'mfi), n. ; pi. diasomata (-m^ 
t^). [L., <'‘Gr. SidCtjfitt, a girdle, partition, 

lobby, < dia^uindivai, gird round, < dtd, through, 
-h iuvi'vvat, gird: see zonc.l In the anc. Gr. 
theater, a passage usually dividing the audltori- 


And Jestt* blUcsd thaltn on an, 


aUe 


And her tllle 

E(trly Eng. Metrical HomUiee (ed. J. SmallX p. 181. 

n. intrans. To dip ; speoifloally, in angling, 
to dibble. 

In dibbing for roach, daoe, or ohub, 1 muat not let iny 
luution l>e swift : when I aee any of them coming towards 
the bait, I must make two or three short removes, and 
thou let it glide gently with the stream, if posaihle to- 
wards tile fish. /. Woffon, Complete Angler, p. 107, note, 
dib^ (dib), n. [< difti, v. : var. of dip, n.] 1. A 
dip.— 2. A depression in the ground.— 8. A 
valley. [Prov. Eng.] 

dlb^ (dib), «. [A var. of duh3.] A pool ; a dub. 
[Bcotoh.J 

The diba were lull ; the roads foul. 

Oalt, Annals of the Parish, p. 812. 
dib3(dib), rt. [E. dial.: origin obscure.] 1. One 
of the small bones, or huclue-bones, of a sheep’s 
leg ; the knoe-pan or the ankle-bone. Bee as- 
tragalus. [Prov. Eng.] — 2. pi. A children’s 
game, consisting in throwing up the small 
bones of the legs of sheep, or small stones, and 
catching them first on the palm and then on the 
back of the hand. As played with pebbles, this game 
is also called ehaeketotus, jacketonee. In Scotland called 
ch uckUa, chmke, or ehuelae-etanee, and played with pebbles. 
3. pi. Money. [Eng. slang.] 

Pray come with nu>rfl cash in your pocket: 

Mako iiunky surrender hU dihe. 

Jamet Smith, Rejected Addresses, Oeorge BamwelL 
-dib, -div. [Hind, dip, dwip, < Skt. dmpa, is- 
lan<l,] The final element of many place-names 
in India and the East: as, Serendih (an old 
name of Ceylon), Maldives, Laccadives. 
DibamidSB (di-bam'i-del, n. id. [NL., < IHha- 
mu.1 + -idw.J A familv of true lacortilians, 
typified by the genus Dibamm. They have the 
clavicles dilated proxlmally, and frequently loop-shaped, 
the premaxillary double, no Interorliital septum, no cu- 
luinella cranit, no arches, and no osteodemial plates. 

Dibamus (dl-ba'mus), i». [NL., < Gr. diliapof, 
^oet. for *difinpoc, on two legs^ < dt-, two-, + 


dibbling (dib'ling), n. [Verbal n. of tmu », «.] 
The aoF of dipping, as in angling. 

Not an inch of your line being to be suffered to touch 
the water in dtitting, it may be aUowed to be the strong 
Colton, in Walton's * — " •' 


Wronger, 
r, 11. 241. 


dfjfta, a step, pace: s 
lizards, typical of the 1 
dibasic ((ll-b&'sik), a. 



“ **^B*!{ 

bema.] A genus of 
, , . the family IHbamidce. 
dibasic (<fi-ba'Bik), o. [< Gr. lU-, two-, + /Jdmf, 
base, + -ic.] Kamo as bihasic. 
dibatls (dl-ba'tis), «. [An artificial word.] In 
logic, same as dimaris. 

dibber (dib'Ct), n. [Appar. < dib^ for dip + -erl. 
(X dibble^.'] 1. An instrument for dibbling; 
a dibble, or a tool having a series of dibbles or 
tooth for making holes in the groimd. — 2. An 
iron tool with a sharp-pointed end of steel, or 
the pointed end of a claw-bar, used by miners 
and others for making holes. 

The pointed ends of claw-bars are often slightly bent, 
to facilitate getting a pinch and levering in certain posi- 
tions. The end . ^ . is called a dfMier, for making holes. 

Wm. Morgan, Man, of Mining Tools, p. 1,68. 
dlbblei (dib'l), n. [< ME. dibbille, debylle, *dibel; 
appar. < fiifil, dip, + -el, equiv. to -vrt.] A’ 
jiointod tool, often merely a wort, stout, point- 
ed stick, used in gardening and agriculturo to 
make holes in the ground for planting seeds or 
bulbs, setting out plants, etc. 

I'll not put 

The dibble In tlie earth to set one slip of them. 

Shak., W. T., iv. 3. 
d thy sword 
' wer. 
t, xxviti. 


ce, youth, . 
make a dib 


dibble^ (dib'l), V. #. ; pret. and pp. dibbled, ppr. 
dibbling. [< dibble^, n.] To pmnt with a dib- 
ble. or to mako boles in for planting seeds, etc. ; 
make holes or indentations in, as if with a dib- 
ble. 

An' he's brought fouth o' foreign leeks. 

An' dibbUt them in his yairdie. 

of Eithedale Song, p. 144. 
skipping deer. 


The soft receptacle, In which, secure, 

Thy rudiments should slem the winter through. 

Cowper, Yardley (ITW). 


(IIpuTiKd) for 1S83 of the Archaral^cBl Society of Athens. ) 

um longitudinally at about the middle, cutting 
the radial flights of steps, and serving to facil- 
itate communication, in some examples there are 
more than one diacoma, and in some small or rude thea- 
ters none Is present. In the Roman theater It was called 


After 

In all the forests, and the soft-strewn snow 
Under the trees is dibbied thick wlUi holes. 

M. Arnold, Balder Dead. 


dibble^ (dib'l), v. i . ; pret. and pp. dibbled, ppr. 

.s.!.,.!..... rm — To 3ip oj 

gently into the water, as in 


dlbi (dib), V. : pret. and pp. dibbed, ppr. dibbing. 
[Early mod. E. dibbe ; < mE. dibben, a var. of dip- 
pen, dip I see dip, v. Cf. dafti.] I.t trans. To 


lot the bi 
angling. 

This stone fly, then, we dape or dibble with, os with the 
drake. Cotton, in Walton's Angler. 

Man in a small boat fishiiw ; adi him ctvUly what he's 
doing. He answers . . . "Dibbling fur chub.” ... All 
the villagers dibble. F. C. Humana, Happy Thoughts, v, 
dibbler (dib'lCr), n. One who dibbles, or an 
instrument for dibbling. 


dib-bole (dib'hfil), n. In coal-mining, the low- 
est part of the mine, and especially or the shaft, 
into which the water is drained or conduoted 
lump- 

sump in Cornwall and in the United iStates, and 
lodgein various ooal-mining districts of England, 
dlblastula (di-bias' tu-lft), n.: pi. dibUuttvla 
(-18). [NL., < Gr. (If-, two-, + NL. blastula, q. 
V,] Tne two-oell-layered sac into which tbr 
single cells or plastids constituting the gdrmH 
of the Enterosoa first develop. E. M. Lankester. 
dlbothrian (dl-both'ri-anh a. and n. [< Gr. 6i-, 
two-, + SoOpiov, a pit.]' I. a. Pertaining to or 
having tlie characters of the DibofhrHdZ. 

II. w. One of the Dibothriidee ; a tapeworm 
with only two facets or fossettes on the head, 
as in the genera Dibothrium and Bothriocepha- 
lus. The broad tapeworm, Bothriocephalus lu- 
tus, is a dibothrian. 

Dibotbriidss (di-both-ri'i-de), n. pi. [NL.. < Di- 
bothrium + -tdcc.] A family of cestoid flat- 
worms, or tapeworms, having only two suckers 
on the head : a synonym of Bothrioccphalida. 
Dibothrium (di-both'ri-umL «. [NL., < Gr. 6t-, 
two-, ■4- fioOptov, dim. of fitiapoi, a pit, trench.] 
The typical genus of the family Dibothriidee. 
dibrach, dibrachys (di'brak, -is), ». [< LL. 
dibrachys, < LGr. 6tPpaxv( (=s LL. bibrevis), of 
two short syllables, < 6i- (= L, bi-), two-, + fipn- 
X'ni — L. hrettis, short.] In anc. pros., a foot 
consisting of two short syllables ; a pyrrhic. 
dibranch (dl'brangk), n. One of the Dibranchi- 
ata. 

A whole lobe or arm of a Decapod or Octopod Dibranch. 

E. R. Lankeeter, Encyc. Brit., XVI, 674. 

Dibrancblata (di-brang-ki-a'tft), n. pi. [NL., 
neut. pi. of dibranchiatus : see dibranchtatc.] 
An order of acota- 
buliferous cophalo- 
pods, containing 
the decapod and 00 - 
topod Cephalopoda, 

It is one of tlie prime di- 
visions of Cephalopoda 
(the utlicr being Tetra- 
hranchiata), having two 
rills in tho uiuntlv-cBvl- 
ty, from 8 to 10 arms 
bearing suckers, a coui- 
plete infundibulum or 
hinnel, and usually an 
Ink-bag, with, or more 
freuiiently without, a 
thefl. (See cut under 
ink-bag.) All the living 
cephalopoda, excepting 
the pearly nautilus, be- 
long to the Dibranchia- 
ta, sucii aa cuttlcflsiies, 

•quids, calamarles, etc., 
together with the paper- 
nautilus. (See cuts iiuder 
argonaut and Argmiau- 
tidm.) Belcmnites ate 
fossil forms of the order. 

The order is gonerHlly 
divided Into two subor- 
ders, Oetopnda or Octo- 
etra, and Decapoda or 
Decaeera. Also called 

STclKSfAS disrS'Si 

mau. with lip*. ' 

esophagus', c, s« 

brang'ki-at)T a. and bun '■ lutesUne : A, anils'^’ i. Ink-bag ; 

». r< NL. d»6ra«- 

ohtatus, < Gbr. Ot-, oraryi /.orlduct: »,onaof the hmi 
' j. *“>*• hy which the water-chamDen 

two-, ■+• jlpayxtn, communicate with the exterior i r, one 
irilla 1 T ft Havinir of (be branchise ; j, esophageal gan- 

SJo SI 

cally, in oepnalopods, pertaining to the Di- 
branchiata. 

n. n. A oepbalopod of the order Dibranchi- 
ata; a dibranoh. 

dibs (dibz), n. [Ar.] A thick molasses or syr- 
up made in Syria by boiling down grape-juice ; 
also, syrup or honey of dates, 
dibstone (aib'stfin), n. 1. A little stone or bone 
used in the game of dibs. — 2. pi. Same as dtb^, 2- 

I have seen little ^Is exercise whole hours together, 
and take abundance of pains to be expert at dibHonte. 

Loekf. 

dlcacioUB (di-kft'shus), a. [< L. dicax (dieaci-)^ 
talking sharply or satirio^y, ■witty (< dieere, 
say: see dieiton), + E. -ous.'} Satirical; port; 
saucy. Imp. Diet. 

dloadityt (di-kas'i-ti), n. [< L. dioaotttt(t-)s, 
raillery, wit, < dkm (dioaoL), witty : see 



Female Cuttlefish 'Sepia 


■ tie], illustrating anatomy 





eaekm^"] SaitiriaUn«gB} MuoinesB; pertnMs. 

Codcenm, lf&2. 

Luctlitts. . . had a wornful name given him by the mili- 
tary dieamty nt hU own company. 

J?|). aoektt, Abp. William*, II. 133. 
ilant dicat 
Oravei, 

DiCtOldtB (di-sS'i-de), n. pi. [NL., < Dic<mim + 
An artifioial family of osoine passerine 
birds, named from the genus IHamm, usually 
merged in Ifeotariniidw. it includes, according to 
Home authors, 10 genera of chiefly Indian, Australian, and 
Polynesian birds, resembling the Bun-I)irds in many re- 

dicnoion^ (dl-sf-ord-ji), ». r< LL. dicwologia, 
< Gr oiicaioXoyia, a plea in defense, < di/ca/of, 


1600 

dea, dees, pi. of dee, die: see dte^.'] 1. The 
plural of dte3. — 8. A game with dice. See dscS. 
dice (dis), p. ; pret. and pp. diced, ppr. dicing. 
[< ME, dgcen, play with dice, also out into 
cubes or squares, < dyce, dye, dice: see dice, n.] 
I, intrane. To play with diee. 


ntddtdiiida 


right, just, neut. rb o 


a right, a just claim 
< Myetv, speak : 


(< justice), + -;ioy(a, < . , ^ 

-ology.j In rhet., a mode of defense by which 
the accused admits the act charged as stated, 
but seeks to justify it as lawful, or by pleading 
mitigating cir- 
cumstances. 
DlcaeumCdi-se'- 
um), M. [NL. 
(Cuvior,1817).] 
An extensive 
V genus of Indi- 
an and East Li- 
dian tenuiros- 
tral passerine 
birds, of the 
family Kectari- 
niidcB and sub- 
family l>r(>pa- 
nituv; a group 
of small sun- 
birds, having n 
slender, acute, 
arcuate bill, 
the tarsi short, 
aud the plu- 
mage more or 
less red. d. 
hiriindinaeeum of Australia has a relatively broad ami 
flattened beak, like a swallow’s twhence tlie iianic), and is 
the type of a siibgenus Muiriwhelidon. It was formerly 
called the meaHota-VHirbUr. Also written Dieeunu Strick- 
land, 1848. 

dlcarbonate (dl-kttr'bp-nSt), n. [< di-^ + car- 
bomite^,] In chem., same as bicarbonate. 



'd {Dieoum htrnndl- 


bonate^.\ 

dicarpelli 

vein) + • 

jels. „ 


I . . . diced not above seven times a week. 

Shak., 1 Hen. IV., Hi. 3. 

n. tram. 1 . To cut into cubes or squares. — 
2. To sew a kind of waved pattern on (the bor- 
der of a garment). — 3. To decorate with a pat- 
tern (especially a woven one) resembling cubes 
seen diagonally — that is, with hexagons so 
shaded by the run of tbo threiul as to resemble 
cubes so placed; less properly, to weave with 
a pattern of squares or lozouges touching one 
another,— To dice away, to lose at dice ; gamble away. 
[Hare.] 

An nnlhrift, that will diee away bit skin, 

Kather Uian want to stake at ordinaries. 

Shirley, Tlio Wedding, v. 2. 

dice-box (dis'boks), n. 1. A box from which 
dice aro thrown in gaming, usually in the form 
of a cylinder contracted in the middle. 

ITie common metliod of throwing the dice Is with a hol- 
low cylinder of wood, called the dice-box, Into which they 
are put, and thence, being first shaken together, thrown 
out upon the talde. Strutt , , Sports and Fnatinics, p. 403. 
2. A species of insulator for telegraph-wires, 
shaped like a box for throwing dice, along the 
axis of which the wire is earned. 

dice-coal (dis'kol), «. In coat-mining, certain 
layers of coal which break readily into small 
cubical fraginents resembling dice in form. 
[Leieestersbire. Eng.] 

dlcellate (di-8el'at)i a, [< Gr. bixMa, a two- 
pronged hoe (< tU-, two-, + KfMetv, drive, urge), 
+ -afd,] Two-pronged, as a spongo-splculo. 

Dlcentra (di-sen nrii), ». [NL., < Or, mevr/Kte, 
with two stings or points, \ bi-, two-, + tdiTpov, 
a point, sting, spur: see cenfcrt.] A genus of 
delicate perennial herbs, of the natural order 
Fumariaeae, of about a dozen species, natives 
of North America and eastern and central 

Asia. Tlie apecioa have glaucous dissected leaves and a 
heart-shaped or two-spurred corolla. The squirrel- ' 



iary (di-kllr'ne-la-ri), a. [< di-3 + car- 
' ' In hot, composed of t’ 


-aryl.] 


composed 


f two car- 


licast (di'kast), n, [< Gr. Sikoct^^, a judge (in 
Athens rather a juryman, the presiding judge 
being 6 Kpirfic: gee critic), < SiKdCtuv, judge, 
< biicr/, justice.] In ancient Athens, one of 

6.000 citizens who were oboson by lot an- 
nually to sit as judges, in greater or less num- 
ber according to the importance of the case, 
and whose functions corresponded to those of 
the modern juryman and ju^e combined. The 

8.000 dioasta were divided by lot Into 10 sections of 600 
each, with a supplementary section of 1,000, from wlilch 
accidentAl deficiencies or absences were supplied. Tlie 
sections were assigned from time to time to llte different 
courts ; and, according to the character of the case to lui 
tried, a single section sat, or two or more sections toge- 
tiler, or a fractional part of a seotloii. In cases pertaining 
to religion or military matters, etc., trial was sometimes 
had before a selected panel of dlcasts (a special or struck 
Jury), who sat as expert*. In case* of Importance one of tlie 
thesmothetea served as presldentof the court. Also dikaal. 

dlcagtery (dl-kas'te-ri), n. [< Gr. Smaerfumv, 
a court of justice, (‘dtn&l^eiv, judge : see dicast) 
In Gr. anttq., a court of justice: especially, in 
Athens, one of the courts in which oicasts sat ; 
hence, the court or body of dicasts themselves. 
Tile dloastery differed from the modem jury in that the 
former maybe regarded as the whole body of citisensrei 


//f 




and referred to the family Chamidfr : namec, 
from the pair of beaks twisted like a ram’s 
horns. Lamarck, 1805. — 2. A genus of worms. 
Bndolphi, 1810. 

dicerlon (di-ser'i-on), n. [MGr. Mpwv, < Gr. 
iittepui, two-horned (dtat/wif, a double horn), < 
fit-, two-, + a horn.] A candlestick with 
two lights, representing the two natures of 
Christ, used 1^ the Greek bishops in blessing 
the people. Boo tricerion. 
dicerous (dis'e-rus), a. [NIi., < Gr. disepex: {iitu- 
puT-, biKtpu-), also biKf.paQ {diKtoar-), two-homed 
(cf. THcrurus), < 8<-, two-, 4- x/pm;, bom. Cf. bi- 
corn.^ In entom., having a pair of developed 
an tonnes. 

dichf . A corrupt fonn found only in the follow- 
ing passage, usually explained ns standing for 
(P it (do it). 

Ilticli good dieh thy good lieart, Atiemautus. 

Shak., T. of A., t. 2. 

Dichsstsa (di-ke'tS), n. pi. ^NTv., < Gr. (h-, two-, 
+ NL. chwta, q. v.] A division of brachycerous 
dipterous insects, containing those two-winged 
flies which have the proboscis or sucker com- 
posfMl of two pieces. It contains the family 
MuscUlw and others. The common house-fly 
is an example. 

Tlio iiumlicr of pieces complying the imiistcHum varies 
— two, four, or six ; ami on tliis clmructer Macnimrt hoa 
founded his arrangcnieiit, naniiug liis divisions Vieheetm, 
'I'etrachictic, and Hcxueliictfli, respectively. 

raeene, ZoOl. Class., p. 128. 

dlchsetOttS (dl-ke'tus), a. [As DichwUe + 
-oiw.] Pertaining to or having the characters 
of the IHchtvta'.. 

dichaa (di'kas), w. [Or. litxac (ihxai-), the half, 
< iVxa, in two, < <i/f Gh-), twice: see di-2.] A 
half foot in ancient Greek long measure. The 
Attic niuasnro Is siippcsed 
late Kgyptlaii (Fhtlelrorlaii 

dichaua. n. Plural Oi 
dichaBial (dl-ka'si-til), a. [< dichasium -f -nl.] 
In hot., pertaining to or resembling a dloha- 
sium. 

The dieharial form of luflorusceneu. 

thwyc. Brit., IV. 124. 

dlchaslTUn (di-ka'si-umj, h. ; pi. dichasia (-K). 

f NL., < Gr. dixamt, division : see dichasUtim,^ 
u bot., a cyme having two main axes. 
dichastaBis (di-kas'ta-sis), w. [NL., improp. 
for *dicha8is, < Gr. dixamc, division, half, < 
e5(,X'h tv, «5<jf(lCe(v, divide, < bixa, in two, < lii'r (di-), 
twice; see dt-2.] Hpontanoous subdivision. 
Dana. 

dichastic (dl-kas'tik), o. [< Qr. lUxoatc, divi- 
sion ; cf. dichastasis.) Capable of subdividing 
spontaneously. Itnn, Diet [Itare.l 
dichet, ana v. A Middle English form of 
ditch. 


the jury is a group of pi 
quaintances, of the pari 

dicatale^c (dl-kat 




o friends or ao- 

ie parties conuenied. 

C (ffl-feat-a-lek'tik), a. [< Gr. (itxord- 

^ifxTof (Heph« 08 tion),“< dt-, two-, double, + xaro- 
^xrdc, cataleotio, < KaraX^yew, leave off; see cata- 
jccfic.l In pros . , characterized by double oata- 
Icxis, both interior and final ; having an incom- 
plete foot both in the middle and at the end. 
The daotylio pentameter is an example of a dlcataleotlo 
line, the third and the last foot both being Incomplete : 

8ee enlaleetic and proeataleotie. 

dlcatalaids (^-kat-ft-lek'sis), tt. [NL. f cf. LGr. 
''iKaraXygla — Marius Viotorinns), < Gr. ct-, two-, 
double, + mr&Xyiic, oatalexis; see cataleads.j 
In pros., conoorrence of interior and final cata- 
lexis ; inoompleteneBB of both a middle and a 
final foot in a line, 

dice (^b), n. pi. [< ME. dice, dyoe (sometimes 
ii\ double pi. ^cee), irrog, spelling of dyse, deys, 


Bleeding-heart iDieentra 

r>. Canadetuie, and Dutchman’s-lireeohes, D. CticuUaria, 
are common species of the northern Ignited States. Tlie 
bleeding-heart, D. rjiectahilit, a very omameiital species 
from northern China, Is frequent in gardens. Alsu called 
IHelytra. 

dicephalOUB (dl-sef'a-lns), a. [< Gr. btsk^Xo^, 
two-headed, i d<-, two-, -I- tte^Xy, head.] Hav- 
ing two heads on one body; bicapitate. 

dice-playt (dis'plfi), n. The game of dice. 

Dice-play, and such other foolish and pernicious games, 
they know not. SirT. More, Utopia(tr. by Rubinsoii), ii. 4. 

dice-player (di8'pla'’0r), n. [< ME. ditmlayer; 
< dice 4- player.] One who plays at dioo; a 


Dichelestlllidse (di'k 9 -lea-thi'i-<lS), n, pi. [NL., 
< Dicheleathium + -idw.] A family of mpho- 
nostomouB parasitic crustaceans or fish-lice, 
typified by the genus Dichelcsthinm, having 
abortive limbs. Also written Dichelestiidee. 
Dichelestlllum (di-ke-lcs'tbi-nm), «. [NL.. < 
(f) Gr. dixftXoi;, also di^aXof, cloven-hoofed, orig. 
‘ two-parted ’(nout. AlxtjXw, forceps; < di-, two-, 
+ a hoof, cloven hoof, claw, spur, forked 
probe, notch, etc., orig. anything parted, < y/ 
*X<^ 1 h gape, yawn, part), 4taf)kiv, eat.] 


dicer. 

dicer (di's^r), n. [< ME. dysor, dysar, < dya, 
dice: see dice, t?.] One who plays at dice; a 
gamester. 

As false as dleere' oaths. Shak., Hamlet, ill. 4. 

Diceras (dls'e-ras), n. TNL., < Qr. di'xepoc, a dou- 
ble horn: see dicerous. } 1. A genus of dimy- 



arian bivalves, having subequal valves with 
umbones and a very thick 
t teeth, two in one valve 
ooonrring in the OOlite, 


The tTOical genns of fish-lice of the family 
Dichebesthiidee. Also written XHcAelcsfium. Her- 
mann, 1804. 

Dichltonida (di-ki-ton'i-dtt). n. pi. [NL., < Gr. 
dt; two-, + xc’’^^ timio (chiton), + -ida.] A 
group of tunicanes, ascldians, or sea-squirta, 
equivalent to the order Aaoidioida, 


dlddajnjdsou 


diohlunydeoilB (dl-kl%-mid'f-us), a. [< Or. St-, 
two-, + x'^uvf a cloak (boo chlamya), 

+ -eous.] In b()t., having a donhle perianth, 
ooneisting of both calyx and corolla, 
diohlc^d (d!-kl6'rid), n. Same as bichlorid, 
dichloro-methane (di-klo^ro-mS'th&nl, n. r< 
dic,hlor{id) + mcl/iane.] Methylene dichloria. 
dioho-. [< Or. 61x0-, combining form of diva, 
in two, apart, < d/f {61-), twice, two-: see di-'A] 
The first element in several scientific terms, 
meaning ‘ in two parts,’ ‘ in pairs.’ 

Diohobnne (di-ko^u'nSb n. [NL., < Or. 6ixa, 
in two, + liowdt;, a hill, height, mound, prob. a 
Cyrenaic word.] 1. A fossil genus of non- 
ruminant or bunodont artiodactyl quadrupeds 
of Eocene age, type of the family Dic/mhuntder.- 
80 called from their bunodont molars. — 2 
(di'kp-bun). [(. c.] An animal of this genus or 
of the family Diohobunidai. 

DichobUXlidflB (di-kp-bu'ni-de), n. pi. [NL., < 
iHohohune 4- -idtr.] A family of extinct artio- 
dactyl quadrupeds. They ar« relstod t« the anoplo- 
theroa, Imt liavo the ItoOy aomewhat leporiform, witli the 
hind llniha diaproporttonately longer than the toro, and 
the teeth more a^ciallzed than in thu Anoplotheriidce. 
Tile teeth are 44 In nunihur, with (I peraiatent upper in- 
cUora. The dichohniioa are aiippoaed to have had a diffuse 
placenta and a tripartite atoniach with no developed 
paalterlum, and hence to have been nun-rumlnaiit. The 
dentition la of thu pattern called bunodont. The leading 
genera are Dichnlmne and Diclwdon, from the Eocene. 
fUollOgainic (dl-ko-gam'ik), a. [< dichogamy 4- 
-tc.] Relating to dichogamy, 
dichogamoiu (dl-kog'a-mus), a. [< Gr. A'^a, in 
two, + marriage.] In hot., exhibiting or 
characterized by dichogamy. 

With diehogainoiu plants, early or late flowers on the 
Wine Indlvldnal may Itilcrcrosa. 

Varwin, Uifferunt Forms of Flowers, p. UfiO. 

dlohogan^ (dl-kog'^mi), n. [As dic/Mgam-om 
4- -y!j In hot., a provision in hermaphrodite 
flowers to prevent self-fertilization by a differ- 
ence in the time of maturity of the anthers and 
stigma. It la distinguished as proteratuiruua or prater- 
ogpnoun, according ns the anthem or the stigmas are the 
flrat to become mature. 

The same end Icross-fortlllzatlon] Is gained hy dic.ho<j- 
ainn or the maturutloii of the ruproductivu elements of 
>the same flower at different periods. 

Darwin, Different Korins of Flowers, p. 258. 

Dicholophid* (di-ko-lof'i-de), n. pi. [NL., < 
Dicholophua 4* A family of birds, taking 

name from the genus Dicholophua : a synonym 
of Cariamidw (which see). J. J. Kaup, 1850, 
Dicholophus (di-kol'o-fus). n. [NL. (Illigor. 
1811), < Qr. lUxa, in two, 4- /,6<poi, a crest, ridge.] 
A genus of birds : same as Cariama, 2. 
dionord (dl'kflrd), n. [< Gr. iMxopiov, an instru- 
ment with two strings, nout, of 6ixopihi, two- 
stringed, < (li-, two-, 4- ;i;op(5r/, string : see chord, 
cordL] 1. An ancient musical instrument, of 
the lute or harp class, having two strings. — 2. 
A general term for musical instruments having 
two strings to each note, 
dichored (di-ko'rS), n. Same as dichoreus. 
dichoreUS (di-ko-rg'us), n.; pi. diohorei (-!). 
[L., also, later, dichorius, < Gr. 6tx6peioi, < (J«-, 
two-, 4- xoprioc, choreus.l A double choreus or 
trochee ; a trochaic, dipouy regarded as a single 
compound foot. Also called dichoree and di- 
trochee (which see). 

dicliotomal (di-kot'p-mal), a. [As dichotom-ttwi 
4- -a<.] lu hot., growing in or pertaining to the 
forks of a dicliotomous stem : as, a dimotomal 
flower. 

dichotomic (dl-ko-tom'ik), a. [As dichotom-ous 
4- -fc.]. Same as' dichotomous. — ■Diohoioialc Byn- 

OPtlcal table, Same at dichotomous key (which tee, un- 
der diohotoinovs). 

dichotomically (di-kp-tom'i-k^-i), adv. Same 
as dichotomously. 

dichotomise, r. See dichotomise. 
dichotomistt (di-kot'o-mist), n. [< dichotomy 
4- -wf.l One who dicliotomizes, or classifies by 
subdivision into pairs. 

Thete dichoiomUts . . . would wreit . . . whataoever 
doth nut aptly fall within thote dlchotomiet. 

Bacon, On Learning, VI. II. } 1. 

dichotomization (dl-kot'^^mi-za'sh^n), t(. [< 

dichotomise + -afion.] Division into two parts ; 
separation or classification by dual or binary 
BUbdiviBion. 

dichotomize (dl-kot'^mlz), v.-, pret. and pp. 
dichotomized, ppr. dichotomizing. [< Gr. 6ixoto- 
pelv, out in two ((It;r()To//of, adj., cut in two), 4- 
-ize: see dichotomous.'] I, trans. To cut into 
two parts; divide into pairs; specifically, to 
classify by subdivision into pairs. 

n. tnfrans. To separate into pairs ; become 
dichotomous. 


The leaf In Draonnculiu hM a very peeullar shapo : it 
cnntittt of a number of lobet which are dltpoied upon a 
ttalk which it more or lest forked (tend* more or leu to 
dichotomise). Jtature, XXX. 372. 

Also spelled dtchotomiae. 
dichotomous (di-kot'o-mus), a. [< LL. dieho- 
tomos, < Gr. Aixordpoc', cutting in two, propar- 
oxytone lUxAroyoc, cut in two, divided equally, 
< otxa, in two, 4- rifjveiv, ratuiv, cut.] Pertain- 
ing to or consisting of a pair or pairs ; divid- 
ed into two, or having a anal arrangement or 
order. 

Take the elaaalflcatiou of the iclencei, and It U seen that 
the pruceu liegtiis at its widest sweep with a pure diehot- 
onfutus division : it is the contrast of the Abstract and the 
Concrete. W. L. Davidson, Mind, Xll. 261. 

Specifically— (o) In hot., regularly dividing hy pairs from 
below upward ; two-forked : as, a diehotomous stem. A 
good example of a dlchotunions stem Is furnished by the 
mistletoe. See cut under dichotomy. 

It Is in this nnmner that the diehotomous character Is 
given to the entire stipes. IF. D. Carpenter, Micros., { 294. 

(b) In zoiil.: (1) liraiiching by pairs; biramons; bifur- 
cate ; forked ; ns, the dicbofutNous division of a deer’s ant- 
lers ; the dichotomous foot of a crustacean. (2) Disti- 
uhons ; bifartous ; two-rowed or two-ranked ; parted in 
the middle ; as, the dichotomous hairs of a squirrel's tall. 

(c) In cAassifleation, binary ; dual ; arranged In two ranks 
or series ; op|>osed t>y pairs, as a set of characters, or a 
number of objects characterized hy dichotomization. Also 
duAofomic. DlchotOinouB key or table, In not. hist., a 
tabular guide U> the orders, genera, etc., as of a flora, ar- 
rnngod artlilclally, so that by a series of contrasts ami ex- 
clusions the desired order is flnnlly reached. 

dichotomously (di-kot'q-mus-li). adv. In a 
dichotomous manner ; by subdivision Into two 
parts or into pairs. A\ho dichotomically. 

All the Saiiropslda ])oneu a larynx, a trachea, and one 
or two lungs. The hronohi do not divide dichotomously, 
as they do In .Mammalia. Huxley, Anat. Vert., p. 207. 

dichoton^ (di-kot'9-mi), M. ; pi. dichotomies 
(-miz). Gr. Sixoropia, a cutting in two, < ^txo- 
TApo(, cutting in two : see diehotomous.] A cut- 
ting in two ; division into two parts or into twos ; 
subdivision into halves or pairs ; the state of 
being dichotomous. 

Nor contented with a general breach or dichotomy with 
tholr church, (they) do subdivide and inliice themselves 
almost into atuiiu. Sir T. Browne, Iteliglo Medici, I. 8. 
Speciflcally— (rt) In loyic, the division of a whole into two 
piirts; binary classiflcatlon. Ramus revived, against the 
Arlstututiuns, the ITutoiiic doctrine, which has had many 
adherents, that all classiflcatlon should he by dichotomy. 
Hut the opinion has found little favor since Kant. 

We cannot by any logical dichotomies aecurately express 
relations whlcli, In Nature, graduate Into each other In- 
sensibly. //. Spencer, Prin. of Biol., ) 76. 

(6) In astron., that phase of the moon In which It ap- 
liears bisected or shows only half Its disk, as at tlie quau- 
ralurus. (c) In hot., a mode of 
branching hy constant forking, as 
is shown in some stems, the vena- 
tion of some leaves, etc. This 
iiiodo of branching in plants is 
variously uimliflod, os when only 
one of the branches at each fork 
liecomes further developed, In 
which case the dichotomy Is said 
to lie sympodial. If these unde- 
veloped branches lie always upon 
the same si<le of the axle, the sym- 
podial dicliotomy is helicoid; if 
alternately upon opposite sides, it 
is scorpiuuf.— Arramsnt firom 
dichotomy jme of tlie arguments 
of Zeno tile Elentic against plural- 
ity and niagnltudc. AnytliIng hav- 
ing magnitude must consist of two parts, and those again 
of two, ad infinitum. Thus, tlie ultimate parts have no 
luagiiitiule, and hence not tlie whole. 

dichotrisBue (di-ko-tri'en), «. [< Gr. A'jfa, in 
two, 4- Tpiawa, a trident: see trieme.] In the 
nomenclature of sponge-spicules, a dichoto- 
mous trirnne; a cladose rhabtlus whoso three 
cladi or anns divide into two. See trUene, 



didixdte n. [< Or. dfMWrttWHsoi- 

ored (see diehroous), + -ite^.] Toltte (which 
see) : so called from its variation in oolor. 
DichromanaMa (di'^krp-mMas'ft), n, [NL., < 
Gt. 61-, two-, 4- xp^t^i color, 4- vaaaa, Doric 
form of v^ooa, vifna, a duck: see Anat.] A 
genus of herons exhibiting dichromatism; the 
dichroio egrets, as the reddish egret, D. rufa, 
which in one state is pure white (and known as 
Peale’s egret), in another variously colored. 

dif^omata (m-krfi'm&t), n. [< 4* chro- 

mate.] Same as bichromate. 

dichromatic (di-kr$-mat'ik), a. [< Gr. fit-, two-, 
4- xp^po(r-)> color: see ehromatie. Cf. dichro- 
mic.] Having or producing two colors ; exhib- 
iting or characterized by mohromatism. Also 
dichroic and bichromaUe. 

dicdiromatism ^-kro'm^tizm), n. r< diehro- 
mat-ic 4- -ism.] The quabty of being diohromat- 
io; the state or condition of normally present- 
ing two different colors or systems of coloration: 
in zoiil., said of animals wnioh, being ordinari- 
ly of a given color, regularly or frequently ex- 
hibit a different coloration, due to melanism, 
erytbrism, etc. The red and gray plumages of many 
owls, the red and green plumages of sundry parrots, the 
white and colored states of various herons, are examples 
of dicliromatism. See color-variation. 

Remarkable differences of plumage In many cases, con- 
stituting dichromatism, or permanent normal difference 
In color. Coues, Key to N. A. Birds, p. 65a, 

dichromic (dl-kro'mik), a. [< Gr. dlxpupoi, 
two-colored, < fit-, two-, 4- xpi^P^i color: see 
chrome, etc.] Relating to or embracing two 
colors only ; biohromatio : used by Herschel to 
describe the vision of a color-blind person who 
lacks the perception of one of the three pri- 
mary colors assumed in accordance with the 
Young-Helmholtz theory of oolor (which see, 
under color). 

Herschel regarded the vision of Dalton as dichromic, the 
red being wanting. Le Conte, Sight, p. 63. 

dichronous (di'kr^-nus), a. [< LL. dichronus, 
< Gr. dlxpovoi, having two times or quantities, v 
(S<-, two-, 4- jfpiivof, time.] In ano. pros.: (o) Hav- 
ing two times or quantities ; varjring in time ; 
sometimes long and sometimes short ; common ; 
doubtful (Latin ancejts) : as, a dichronous vowel 
or syUablo; representing a doubtful vowel- 
sound : as, a dichronous letter, in Greek grammar 
the three vowel-letters a, i, v, which may be either long 
or sliort In sound, are called dichronous. In contrast to the 
four remaining vowel-letters, which are flxed in quantity 
(> and o always short, i) and w always long). (5) ()on- 
sisting of two normal short times or morse; 
disemlc : as, a dichronous foot ; lasting for the 
space of two times or morse: as, a dwhronous 
long (that is, an ordinary long, equal to two 
shorts, distinguished from a trichronous or 
other protracted long) : as, a dichronous pause. 
See dtsemie. 

diohrooUB (dl'krS-us). a. [< Gr. Sixpooi, 6ixpov(, 
dlxptK, two-colored, < fit-, two-, 4" XP°‘^> XP^> 
color.] 1. Same as dichromatic.— 2. Same as 
dichroistic. 

dichrOBCOpe (di'kro-skop), n. [Irreg. < Gr. di- 
Xpooi, two-colored,’ 4- aiameiv, view.] An in- 
strument for testing the dichroism of oiystals, 
usually consisting of an achromatized double- 
imago prism of Iceland spar, fixed in a brass 
tube which has a small square hole at one end 
and a convex lens at the other, of such power 


Thu artiiH of a triume may bifurcate (diehotricene) ouco, two images, corresponding to the two sets of Ilght-vibra- 
twice, or oftener, or they may trifurcate. tions, will appear of different colors. A dlchrosoope may he 

Sodas, Eiicyc. Brit., XXII. 417. combined with the polarizing apparatus of a microscope. 


dichroic (di-kro'ik), a. ([< Gr. Sixj^, two- 
colored (see dichroous), 4- -4C.] 1. Character- 

ized by dichroism : as, a dichroio crystal. — 2. 
Same as dichromatic, 

dichroism (dl'kro-izm), n. [< dichro-ic 4- 
-isOT.] In mttics: (a) A property possessed by 
many doubw refracting crystals of exhibiting 
different colors when viewed in different direc- 
tions. Thus, palladium chlorid appears of a deep-red 


On luol^g through th 

pears double, the light which pi 

Into two rays polarized In pis „. „ 

other ; and If a dichroic crystal is placed in front of It, the 

twolmag ' . — 

tions, wlL_,. ... 

combined with the polarizing apparatus of a microscope. 
dichrOBCOpic (dl-krp-skopMk), a. [< diohroeoope 
4- -4c.] Pertaining to tne diebrosoope: as, at- 
chroscopic observations. 
diohtingB, n. pi. See dighHtwt. 
dloing (m'Bing), n. [< ME. Mayng.verbal n. of 
dysen, dycen, dice : see dice, v.] 1 . Gaming 'with 


being nearly opaque when viewed In one direction, 
transparunt and of a different color In another. This prop- 
erty is due to the difference in the absorption of the fight- 
vibrations III the different directions. See plsoehroism. 
(i») The exhibition of essentially different col- 
ors by certain solutions In different degrees of 
dilution or concentration. 
dic^olBtic (di-kr^is'tik), a. [< diehro-ism 4- 
-mMc.] Having the properly of mohroism. Also 
didiroom. 


2. A method of decorating leather in squares 
or diamonds by pressure. £. H. Knight. 
dlclllg-llOtWd (cu 'sing-hous), n. A house in 
whi^ games with dice are played; a gaming- 
house. 

The public peace cannot be kept where puUlo dMsw 
hmmt are jiermitted. 

Jer. :fisiitor, Doctor Dabttantlum, it 472. (Latham.) 
diok^ (dik), n. [Var. of dfto and of ditch.] 
The mound or hank of a diteh ; a dike. Orm- 
^*rov. Eng.] 



didl^a (4aJlc)r«>> [Pwtluqw < dOc, a oorer, a 
hon»>oloth (fif. dektn, a coverlet, blanket, 
quilt), the same as dM, a deck: see deck^n., 
of wmob diek is thus appar. a var. form. The 
E. form maybe due In part to association with 
the proper name IHek. Hence dim. diek^, q. 
y.1 1. A leathern apron. — S. A bib. MalU- 
vjM [Prov. Eng. in both senses.] 
di^'4iilUlook (oik'dan^pk), n. [< dick (see 
dicky-bird) + dunnoek.'] A local British name 
of the hed^-sparrow, Accentor modularis. Mac- 


1601 InorMMiiii 

It ocean in the Lower Carboniferous in various dieonibrliail (di-kon-dU'i-Sn), a. [< Gr. dut^ 
localities in Europe. <5uXoc, aouble-knuclded,< double-, 4- kovov^j 

dicky^ (^k'i)> n.; pi. dickies (-is). fE. dial., knuolde: see condyle.] Having two occipital 
also called dtch^iee; a familiar use " ’ ’ 


^..Aens (dik'ens). n. [Prob. ult. connected 
with LG. duke, dmer, deuker, detker, the deuce ; 
all prob. fanciful va^tions of deuce, LG. due 
(see deuccl), the E. diefcene simulating Dickon, 
Diccon, an old dim. nickname for Bichard (see 
diekyi-), -whence the surnames Dickem, Dickon- 
son, Dicoonson, Dickenson, Dickinson, etc.] The 
deuce : used interjeotionally, with the definite 
article (formerly sometimes with the indefi- 
nite). 

Ford, Where had you 

Mrs. Page. I cannot 

my hiuband had him of. Shale., M. W. of W., til. 
What a diekint does he mean by a trivial Sum ? 

Congreve, Old Batchelor, li. 1. 

iTdeucel), 

It U not a aafe matter to undertake to dlepvrie theee 
«//.., diekene with tlie tel-"-—*- 
Bteetrie Pev. (Amer.), 

dicker^ (dlk'to), n. [= Sc. daker.,dcikir, daiker, a 

r itity of ten (hides, eto.),< ME. dyker = Icel. 

s Sw. decker ss Dan. deger = LG. deker 
s= G. decker, ten (hides, etc.) (ML. decore, de- 
cora, dieora, dacra, dacrum, OP. dakere, dacre, 
after the Tent, forms), < L. decuria, a division 
consisting of ten, < decern rs E. ten ; see decury 
and ten.] The number or quantity ten ; par- 
ticularly, ten hides or skins, forming the twen- 
tieth part of a last of hides. [Obsolete or 
provincial.] 

Also that no maner toreyn lUle no lether In the seld 
cite, but it be In the yelde Iialle ot the some, payinge for 
the custom ot eueiy dyker, ]. d. 

JSnpluA Oilde <E. E. T. 3.), p. 884. 
dicker^ (dik'Ar), v. [Prob. < dicker^, with ref- 
erence to the frontier trade in hides, skin.-s, 
etc.] L intrans. To trade by petty bargaining 
and barter ; haggle. 

The white men who penetrated to the soml-wilds (of the 
West] were always ready to dicker and to swap. 

Cooper, Oak Openings. 
After yean of dickering, highly discreditable to a great 
State, Tennessee and her creditors aip-eed on sixty cents 
as the flgure at which the State’s obligations should be 
setUed. F. A. Rev., OXXXIX. 186. 

n. trana. To barter; trade off; swap. [Bare.] 

ru. S.] 

dicker^ (dik'Ar), n. [< dicker^, t'.] Trading 
on a small scale by bar^in and barter ; a trans- 
action so conducted. [U. 8.] 

Selfish thrift and party held the scales 
For peddling dicker, not for honest sales. 

Whittier, The Panorama. 

dickey, n. See dioky^. 

dicki^llite (dik'in-sou-it), n. [After the 
Rev. William Dickinson.] A phosphate of man- 
ganese, calcium, and sodium, occurring in crys- 
tals and crystalline aggregates of a green color 
and mioaoeous structure at BranehviUe, Con- 
neetiout. 

Dioksosla. (dik-so'ni-E), n. [NL., after James 
Dickson, a British botanist (died 1822). The 
surname Dickson, otherwise spelled Dixon, is 
equiv. to Dieldsaon, Dick l^ing a familiar form 
of Biohard, and used both as a Christian name 
and as a surname. Gf. diclyi.] A genus of 
ferns hairing large, muoh-divlded fronds, and 
small Bori placed close to the margin of the 
frond at the apex of a vein. The sonu consisuof 
u elevnted globular reoeptaole bearing the sporangia, 
sbd Inoloeed oy the cap-shaped Indosium. The latter is 


Australian species, 

most omamentM tree-ferns in cultivation. Most of the 
•pecies are oonOned to troploal America and Polraesia ; 
but a few ooour In the sonlhem parts of the north tern- 
mrate Mne, and one, D. pUoeiueeula, is common in sastem 
North America, and extends as tar north ss Csnada. 

DickEOnUtM (dik-sd-ni-!'tSs), n. [NL., < Dick- 
eonia + The name of a genus of fossil 

f ei^ proposed by Sterzel, iueloding speeies pre- 
viousfy referred by authors to Pecohteris, Ale- 
ihopteris, apd other genera, from whfoh this ge- 
nua haa been separated iu aoootdanee with cer- 
tain mark^ peonlla^iM in Its traetifloatipn. 


familiar use of the proper condyles, as the skull of a m a mm al or an c 
uaiuo uim. at. jack, jaek-as^ of phibian: opposed to monoeon^Uan. 

similar origin. The name Dick, otherwise Bick, The Amphibia are the only air-breathing VertebraU 
is a familiar form of Bichard, a favorite name which, like mammals, have a dieondylian skull, 
in England since the time of Biohard Coaur de Bneye, Bru., XV. 870. 

Lion. The name is F., of OH(3. origin : OHG. Dicoxyup (di-kor'i-nS), n. [NL. (Allman, 1869), 
rihhi, ricki, powerful, rich; harti, in comp, -hart, < Qr. 6i-, two-. + Kopi^, a club, a olub-like bud 
strong, brave: see rtcA and Aord. Cl, dickens.] or shoot.] A genus of gymnoblastio hydro- 
An ass; a donkey. zoans or tuhnlarian hydrolds, nving name to 

Time to begin the dfoisf races, a family Dicorynidw. D. condertaw an ex- 

More famed for laughter than for speed. ample. 

Bloov^ld, Blcliard and Kate. DloorynidSB (di-k^rin'i-d6), n. pi. [NL., < 2H- 
dickey (dik'i), n.; pi. dickies, Cokeys coryne + -itke.] Atamiiy ot Hyaropolypina,iiie 
(-iz). [Of dial, origin ; dim. of diok^. q. v.] I. generative zoBids of which are free-swimming 
A leathern apron. — S. A child’s bib. — 3, A polyps with two tentacles and without a mouth, 
shirt-front; a separate front worn over the carrying two ova each. These soolds imd only on 
breast in place of a shirt, or to hide a shirt not polypost^e#, and never on the alimentary zoblds which 
fit to he se^en. fhi. lrl«H "I® verticil of flllform tentacles, 

called /al«e 


o«n . 1 . 1 ^ thi. . 1 .., venicu oi niiiorm leniaciea. 

dicotyledon (di-kot-i-le'd 9 n) n..; V}-dicoiyU- 

lan in the Ant halfot the nineteenth century, dons (-dqnz) or dicotyledones (-dp-nez). [< Gr. 


for man^ yean ^ . 

4, A kmd of hmh standing shirt-collar formerly 
worn. [New Eng.] 

My soul swells till it almost tears the shirt off my bus- 
zum, and even fractures my dickey. 

J. C. Neal, Charcoal Sketches, ill. 34. . _ 

K j ! ted venation of the loaves, and by seldom having a t 

0. The seat in a carnage on which the dnver arrangement of the parts of the Sower. Froi 
sits, whether in front or not ; a seat behind the itruoturo of t" - -* — ‘ — ' - 


.-dqnz) or dicotyledones (-dp-D ^ 

& 1 -, two-, + Konihifiiiv, a cavity: see eofyledon.] 
A plant which produces an embryo having two 
cotyledons, dicotyledons form a natural class of the 

— ofplr“‘- ' 


the stem. Increasing by external growth, they 

are also known as exogene. The «mnoapcrms, in which the 
embryo has several cotyledons in a whorl, are usually In- 
' by some recent botanlsta they 
class. According to the more 


body of a carriage for servants, etc. 

Three people were squeezed Into It betides the driver, ejude'd as ^subclass but bv 
who sat, of course, Iu his own parMcular little dickey at ranked ss a distinct clis 
the side. dicFenii, Pickwick, xlvl. - 

dicky-bird (dik'i-bdrd), ». [Also dickey-bird; 

< dicky, dim., applied familiarly to animals (see 
dickyX), 4- birtfi.] A little bird. 

Twas, I know, in the spring-time when Nature looks gay, 

As the poet observes, and on tree-top and spray 
The dear little diekey-birdt carol away. 

Barham, Ingoldtby Legends, II. 820. 


divided liy the characters of the perianth into Polypetalat, 
Oamopetala, and Apetalce or Monoehlamydcce. These are 
subdivided into 164 orders. Several modlAcations of this 


important oi 

r irdera among the two other di- 
visions. The total number of species of dlootyledonons 
plants now known is about 80,000, included under abont 
~,000 genera. See exopen. 




diclesiom (di-kle'si-um), n. ; 


[NL.,' 
ing, < 


<Gr, <J(-,two-,+ 


im), n. ; pi. dielesia (-ft), le^ns: as, a dicotyledonous 
(c^5<rtv, a shutting up, clos- plant. 


embryo, seed, or 

, .snuMingup,ci 08 - j>iant, 

ing, close: seeciowL] In 6o<.. a d^nr ]$icotyl«g (dI-kot'i-l6z), n. [NL., so named 

fruit consisting of an achemum inclosed with- i)y Cuvier in allusion to the curious glandular 
iu the persistent hardened base of the perianth, organ on the back, which was regarded by old 
as in the foiw-o’olock, MraMMa Jalepa. travelers as a second navel ; < Gr. dtK6rvh>f, 

dlcUnlc, dlcUnate (dl-klin'ik, dl'kli-n&t), a. having two hollows, < 6t-, two-, + kotIH a hol- 

[< Gr. <5:-, two-, + lOiveiv, moline (see clinic, Jqw, hollow vessel, cup, cymbal, etc. ; see cofy- 

incUne), + -ic, ^tel.] In crystal.^ having two ig. Sometimes ignorantly written Dycotyles 
of the intersections of the axes oblique : applied (intended for * Dyscotyles), and said to be < Gr. 
to a system so characterized. No oryztBla in n«. Jpo-, ill, bad, in allusion to the bad smell of the 
ture are known which belong to thU lyatem, and it U in •( rri,- tviilcnl irnnim of tho familv Diett- 

f»ot onlv a variety ot the trielinlc Bystem, po8»o»Blng no ine lamuy X/MW- 

hlgher degree of symmetry. AUo dlclinou*. fV* 

UcUnlBin (di'kli-nism), n. r<d<cM»-o« 

In hot., the state of being diolinouB. 


tylidee, or peccaries. D. torquatu*, the leading apeoies, 


nay appear evenrwhere and la actually oh- DiCOtylldtB (di-ko-til'i-dS), n. pi. [NL., < Di- 
*“‘*“*®‘* cotyles + -<fto.] A family of swine having a 

“ peculiar odoriferous dorsal gland, whence the 

name (see Dicotyles). it u the only family ot dlco- 
tj^llfonu awine,Ja conSned to America, and conaiata ot 


Bicliniem may aj 

•ved In inaiiyape' 

.. .th free motion, whether active or paaalve. 

Be Bary, Fungi (trana.), p. 281. 

dlclinousi (dl'kli-nus), o. [As dicKn-ic + -oiw.] 

In crystal,, same as dielinic. the peccarlea. 'Bee peccoii/. 

diclinons’^ (di'kli-nus), o. [< Gr. <fc-, two-, + dicotylifomi (di-k^tU'i-fdrm), a. Pertaining 
skivy, a bed, < iMveiv, recline. Cf. diclinic.1 to tho Dicotyliformia ; having the characters of 
In bot., having only stamens or pistils : applied a peccanr. 

to unisexual flowers. Dicotylifonnia (di -ko - til - i - f6r ' mi - ft), n.pl. 

They (anemophllouaplanta) are often diettnoua; that la, |NL., < Dicotyl^ + u. forma, shape.] Ine 
they are either monoacloua with their aexea aeparatod on Dicotylidm, or peccaries alone, as a supertamily 
the wme pia^ or dlojoloua with their aexea on dUtiMt group of swine, contrasted with the other swine 
plant.. i>or«an,cr<« and self Fertiii«ition, p. 408. Collectively, tJie distinction resting chiefly 
dicoccOTU (di-kok'us), a. [< Gr. 6i-, two-, + upon detailed cranial characters. The eanin— 
KduKoc, a berry: see coccus.] In hot, formed ot are acute and trenchant, .imply deourved, not twlated 
two cocci : applied to fruits having two separa- “ I" the male, of orainary awlne, and the con- 

ble lobes or the lower jaw are .imply traiiaverae. 

dicoelons (di-8« 
hollow.] . 

at both ends, aa a vox-MJiorB. aiuyiuowioun. xi. . ■* 

(been. (A)Havingtwocav{tie«,lngeneral;hi. 5C!lffe?tf„-„e??e%Ce)rthl^a^ 

locular. . - , , aplral ; the foot la .lightly bearded ; the eye. are aub- 

dlCOlA. ft- Plural of dicolon. aeaaiie; and the median teeth of the odontophore are of 

dioollc (di-ko'Uk), a. [As dicolon + -ic.] 1. In two kind., the inner being .man and rimllar and the ontw 

kinda of verae, the da(%rik hexameter and the anapeatic two-h^ed, + >dpas, B<OT.] Same as 

and trochaic tetrametera (but not the iambic trimeter, Anhloeapra. Hamilton 1827. 

which la monooollo), are example.. Seeeotoai. dlorgUOid (dI-kra'noid),a. l< Dieranum + -oid.] 

The ftrat two lines of each atann rcaemble the two ooU Hesembling plants of the genus Dieranum ; bl- 
ot a Greek dieolie Une, or two muaiodj^i^ m^iig up fid, as in Mranum: said of the teeth of the 
a longer strain. trana. Amet. Phiid. Am., XvT st perfatome of mosses. 

2. In rAei., consisting of two olanses or groups dlOTanterian (d!-kran-t6'ri-w), a. Same as 
of clauses : as, a dicoUc period. diaeranterian. 

dioolon (dl-kd'lon), f». ; dicola (-Ift). [NL., < IMcranum (di-kra'num), n, [NL. ,< Gr. dhunmoc. 
Or. JAcwAof, having two members, < o<-, two-, + two-headed, < A-, two-, + Kpaviov, the skull.] A 
nkhov, member.] In pros., a verse or period large genus of mosses, comprising many spe- 
oonsistillg of two oola or members. BeeaiooUo. oies. the planta are urge, and have spreading or seoand 



Dienumm 



dietamniu (dik>tem'nag), n. HL, alio Hetm- 

num, < Or. alierauvot, dinrajuvov.tuBO dtureuiov, dit- 
tany, c^lant which grew on Mounts Dicte and 


dletatton(dik4i'digii), i». r<iiL.<ii«toNo<M.). 
< L. (tietare, pp. dietaitu, dietote : see dteiate. ] 
1, The act or practice of dictating, directing, 
or prescribing : as, he wrote the passage at the 
teacher’s diotaUon. 


oies, D. albua, the frai^ella or dittany, a na- 
tive of southern Europe and central Asia, it la 
ail old inhabitant of country gartlena, cultivated for iU 
showy flowers, which are of various colors, and for its 

fraaranc- ‘ 

secrete . 

the plant liecomes I 

dictaniunt (dik-t&'num), n. Dictaninus; dit- 
tany. 


plant, natural die; #. 
GmiI teeth ol the peri- 
le, highly magiilfiea. 

leaves with a strong costa. In this, as in allied genera, 
the teetli of tlie peristome are bifld to the middle (dicra- 
nold). 


(Ucrotal (di-krO'tal), a. Same as dicrotic. 

dicrotic (di-krot'ik), a. KOr. " - 

beating, < 6i-, two-, double, + s 


Ketanun^ and is healed. 

Lyly, Euphuea, Anat of Wit, p. Cl. 

dictate (dik't&t), V. : pret. and pp. dietatedy ppr. 
dictating. [< L. dictatua, pp. of diotare (> It. 
dettarcy dittare = 8p. Pg. Pr. diotar t= P. die- 
ter, > D. dicteren ss G. aietiren a Dan. diktere 
8w. diktera), say often, pronounce, declare, 


. dlKpoTOi, double- 
ueaeiiig, \ or-, two-, uuiiuie, -r Kpdrof, a rattling 
noise, beat, clash.] 1. Double-beating: applied 


Bp. Hall, Remains, p. liH. 
2. Authoritative command or control; positive 
or arbitrary prescription, direction, or order : 
as, his dictation brought affairs into great con- 
fusion. 

If elUtor of these two powers [France and Spain] had 
disarmed, it would soon have been compelled to submit 
to the dictation of the other. Macaulay. 

»Byn. Injunction, prescription, direction, 
iictotor (dik-tS'tOT), ». [s= P. dictateurss 8p. 
Pg. dictador = It. aettatore, dittatore a= D. G. dic- 
tator ss Dan. Sw. diktator ss Gbr. StarArup, < L. 
dictator, a commander, dictator, < diotare, pp. 
dictaUtg, command, dictate: see dictate.'] 1. A 
person possessing unlimited powers of govern- 
ment; an absolute ruler, in ancient Rome dicta- 


te the pulse when for one heart-beat there are 
two arterial pulses as felt by the Anger or shown 
by the sphygmograph.— 2. Pertaining to a di- 
crotic pulse.— Dlorotlo notch, the notch in a sphyg- 


Diilses not dicrotic. 

fUcrotisill (dik'ro-tizm), n. [< dieroUic + -i«/«.] 
The state of boiiig dicrotic. 

This dierotUm, however, characterizes particularly sep- 
tic and typlioid types of fever, Mrd. Bew», J.lf. 401. 

dicrotous (dik'rfl-tus), a. 
ble-boating: see dicrotic.] 

Dicruxldie (di-krS'ri-dS), «. pi, [NL., < IHcru- 
rus + -id/c.] A large family of dentirostral os- 
oine passerine birds of Asia, the East Indies, 
etc., and also of Alrioa; the bongos or drougo- 
shrikes. Tlioy have comparatively slender liodies, a long 
forked tail, long rounded wings, a stout hooked bill witli 
rlctat vilirissie, small liut stout feet, and mostly black or 
dark pliimsge and red eyes. The Bicneridai are not 
ahrtkes In tlie proper sense of tliat term, but ratlier crow- 
like birds of insectivorous nature and somewhat the habits 
of flycatchers. There ore upward of 60 siiecies. Tlie lead- 
lug genera are : Dicfuntc, of wlileli Jidnliuc is a synonym, 
chTofly Indian and East Indian, but with one African 
group of species ; IHtientunu. in whioh the length of 
the tail Is at a maximum ; Bhniiga, Chihia, Chaptia, and 
MeloenorttU, the last African. The genus Iretui is some- 
times brought under this family. The term Dicruridee is 
Boroetlmes extended to the swallow-shrikes, Artamidat. 
Bdoliidaor A'dofwimsisasynoiiyin. Hue cut under (franco. 

Dicmrinn ((U-kr»-ri'nS), n. pi. [NL., < IHcru- 
ms + -tn<r.] The drongoe as the typical sub- 
family of the Dicruridee, and containing all the 
family excepting Ireninee, or as a subfamily of 
some other faraily. 

Diemnu (di-krO'ms), n. [NL., lit. fork-tailed, 

< Gr. diifpof, shorter form of SUpovg, contr, of 
dUpooc, forked (equiv. to likoorof, forked, cloven, 
lit. two-homed, contr. of oiKtpaio^^ two-homed, 

< 6i-, two-, + KtfM'ui, a horn, point < uipoi, a 
horn; cf. dicoroue), 4- ovpti, tail.] The typical 
and largest genus of Dicruridee; the drongos 

proper. The Hnga or klng-crow of Bengal, D. inaeroegr. 
cut, is a typical example. The genus Is often called 
Bhuehanpa or Buchanya. Kdoliut also is a synonym, 
but sometlraes used fur a section of the genus represented 
by the Madagascan K. forftcatut. Another section of the 
genus contains the singing drongos of Africa, as I), muti- 
CUM. A section with the tall most deeply fortlcate is 
Ditcemurui, coutaining such as the Indian bee-king, D. 
paraditeui. Bee drongo. 

diet (dikt), n. [ME. dicte: < L. dictum, a thing 
said: see dtcfwm.] A saying ; a dictum. [.Ar- 
obaio.] 


dicta, n. Plural of dictum. 
dlctament (dik-t&'men), n. [< LL. ML. dicta- 
fiion,< L. dictare, prescribe, dictate : see dlctote.] 
A dictate ; a precept ; an injunction. 

I must tell yon (not out of mine own dictamcn, but the 
author's) a good play is like a skein of silk ; which, if you 
take by the right end, you may wind off at pleasure. 

B. Jonton, Msgnetick Lady, Ind. 

dictamentt (dik'ta-ment), n. [< ML. *dicta- 
mentum, < L. dictare, dictate . see dictate. Cf. 
dictamen.] A dictate. 

If any followed, In the whole tenor of their lives, the 
dicUment* of right reason. 

Ar K. tHyby, On Browne’s Rellgio MedloL 

DlctamillUll (dik-tam'niuii), n. Same as Dio- 

famiMw, 2. 


prescribe 

thority; direct or command positively, as being 
right, necessary, or inevitable : as, conscience 
(lictaleH tmtbfuluesH and fair dealing; to dictate 
a course of conduct, or terms of surrender. 

I liopo Gml hath given luo ability to be master of my 
own passion, and endowed me with that reason that will 
dictate iiiito me what ia for iny own good and benefit. 

BtaU Trialt, Lt.-C'ol. Lilburne, an. 1649. 

'I'lie conduct of life [In Russia] was dictated to the citi- 
ens at large In tlie same way ns to soldiers. 

U. Spencer, Prin. of Boclol., | 668. 

2. To be the determining cause or motive of; 
Ax or decide positively or unavoidably: as, ne- 
cessity dictated the abandonment of the ship; 
his conduct is dictated by false pride. 

I And his present prosecution was dictated by tyranny, 
cowardice, and revenge. Uoidemith, Vicar, xxxi. 

3. To express orally for another to write down ; 
give utterance or form to, as something to be 
written : as, to dictate a letter to a clerk. 

Tlio mind which dictated the Iliad. ITapfond. 

■agvp. 1. To command, prescribe, enjoin, require. 

n. intrane. To practise dictation; act or 
speak dictatorially; exercise controlling or ar- 
bitrary authority; assume a dictatorial, dog- 
matic, or commanding attitude. 

A woman dietatee before marriage in order that she may 
have an appetite for submission afterward. 

Oeorge Mliot, Mlddlemarcb, I. 80. 

From the compulsory salntship and cropped hair of the 
Puritans men rushed or sneaked, as their temperaments 
dictated, to the opposite cant of sensuality and a wilder- 
ness of periwig. Loteell, Study Windows, p. 893. 

dictate (dik'tat), n. [=r D. dictaat ss G. dictat 
= Dan. diktat, a dictate, = OF. dicte, dite, m., 
a dictation, F. diot^e, f., dictation (see ditty), ss 
Sp. Pg. dietado ss It. dittato, dettato. < L. aiota- 
tum, usually in pi. dietata, what is dictated, 
neuipp. of dtetore; nee dictate, v, Ct.dight, in- 
dict, indite, ult. < L. dictare.] 1. A positive 
order or command; an authoritative or con- 
trolling direction. 

Those right helps of art which will scarce be found by 
those who servilely confine themselves to the dictate* of 
others. Locke. 


powers have been expressly conferred. 'Aie rulers of 

guay bore the title of dictator for many years, and those 
of several other Hpanish-Anierlcan countries have done so 
fur longer or shorter porluds. 

Government must not be a i 
peace. It has, of necessity, i . 
absolute powers of a Dictator. 

Smerion, Amer. CivlUsatlou. 

All cbksses have had to submit to that sort of authority 
which assumed its most Innoocnt shape in the office of 
tile Roman Dxeiator, its most odious in the usurpation of 
the Greek Tyrant. 

Maine, Early Hist, of Institutions, p. 84. 
2, A person invested with or exercising abso- 
lute authority of any kind; one who assumes 
to control or prescribe the actions of others ; 
one who dictates. 

Unanimous, they all commit the caro 

And management of this main enterprise 

To him, their great dictator. Milton, P. R,, i, 118. 

The great dictator of fashions. Pope. 

dictatorial (dik-t^to'ri-^), a. [=3 F. dictato- 
rial; as dictatory + -al.J 1. Pertaining to a 
dictator; absolute; unlimited. 

Military powers quite dictatorial. Irving. 

2. Pertaining to or characteristic of dictation ; 
imperious; overbearing; dogmatic. 

The disagreeable effect that accompanies a tone in- 
dined to be dictatorial. DUraeli, Oonlngsby, iv. 4. 

I have just read yours of the 19th Inst. If there be per- 
ceptible in it an impatient and dictatorial tone, I waive 
it in deference to an old friend whoso heart 1 have always 
supposed to be right. Lincoln, in Raymond, p. 210. 

e’Bya. duthoritaUve, Dogmatic, etc. See ntagitterieU. 

diCMtolially (dik-ta-td'ri-al-i), adv. In a dic- 
tatorial or commanding maimer ; dogmatically. 

These are strong statements ; they are made dictatorial- 
ly, because want of space forbids anything but assorllon. 

N. A. Bev., eXXVI. 478. 

dlctatorialnOBB (dlk-tf^-td'ri-al-ues), n. The 
quality or state of being dictatorial. 


George M 

dictatorlant (dik-ta-to'ri-an), a. 
+ -on.] Dictatorial. 


[< dictatory 


Besides hit duties at Westminster, he roust attend to 
his constituents, roust show himself among them from 
time to time, and must be ever ready to listen to com- 
plaints, suggestions, or even dictate*. 

Fortnightly Bev., N. S., XXXIX. 206. 
2. An authoritative rule, maxim, or precept; 
a guiding principle: ss, the dietatee of con- 
science or of reason. 

The Laws of well-doing are the dictate* of right Reason. 

Booker, Eooles. Polity, 1. 7. 

I credit what the Grecian dictate* say. Prior. 

This is an obvious dMafe of our common sense. 

H. Jam**, Bubs, and Shod., p. 97. 


3t. Dictation. [Bare.] 

Many bishops . . . might be at Phllllppi, and many 
were actually there, long after St Paul's dictat* of the 
epistle. J*r. fayUrr, 'Works (ad. 1886), II. 188. 

4t. That whioh is dictated; a dictated utter- 
ance. 


Booker, Borias. PoWy, v. 86. 
■Byn. 1 and 8. Injunction, admoaitton. 


dictatorship (dik-t&'tqr-ship), n. [< dictator 
I . 1 , - 1 ^ The oAico or digni' 


-ehip,] T. 
tor; the ten 


* dicta- 

irm of a dictator’s offloe. 

This Is the solemnest title they can confer under the 
princedom, being indeed a kind of dictatorMp. 

Sir a. Wotton. 

2. Absolute authority; dogmatism. 

This Is that perpetual dietatorshtp whioh is exercised by 
Lucretius, though often in the wrong. Drydtn. 


tatorial. 

Our Eng 

most in tl . . 

servile letters enow to spell such adietatory presumption 
Englished. Milton, Anopsgltica. 

dlotatreBB (dik-tft'tres), «. [< dictator -f -eee.] 
A female diotatcir; a woman who commands 
arbitrarily and irresponsibly, 
diol^trb; (dik-tft'triks), ». (L., iexa. of dtetBtor: 
see 'dictator.] Same as dieiatreae. 
diotatnret (oik-ta'Sto), n. [ss P. dietaiare^^ 
Pg. dictadura *m It. dettatura, dittatura ss D. 
dietamur as G. dkstatur ss Dan. Sw. dfktattir, < 
L. dictatura, < dictare, pp. dictatua, diotatai 
d^for, dictate.] IHototorship. 



Somt qwin wlwt a iteance reMlntloh it wm in Lneitu 
Sylla (o Ndgn kb diatotura. 

Baetm, Advancement of learning, i. K. 

dieted »• . C“ 8 p. Pg. dieterio,<h. 

diotmuini ft •mtty saying, in form as if < Gr. 
Atu^pioVt ft plftQft for showing eooles. a sort of 
pulpit « ieusrdf, verbal adj. of duKvinm, show), 
but in sense < L. dicere, pp. (flofiM- — — 
diction.'] A witty saying ; a jest; a 
ip no all the dieterUa I oouid at 


dIflbjittBylOB 


— e a dletionanr i« chiefly linmiatio and Utemr, eon- tariitio lOb— — ~ -- — r ^ , 

tabling all the common worded the langnafra with lirfor- iOtikU), and i» found In many loealltlM In the sh^e* of 
— *' - ■ • liuga and ueea. In addition to defl- the Niagai ' — 


matton aetutheirmeaniugaand 

nltione, the larger dictlonartee include etymolc^es, pi 
nunclatlon, ami variatioiuof •pelling. together with lUt 
trative ultatloiia, more or lea* expiratory Inlormatlon, 


dtotyonal 

-al!\ San 


Same as d 


8 ^: c 
ion. 


etc. siieciai or’l^h^cidTdiXnS^w^^ Dlc^oiiema (dik'fi^nfi'mft), n. 

on a alngle nibject or branch of a aubject ; a«, a diction- ^ - ~ i 

arj/ of nieittclue or of mechanics ; a biographioaf diefion- 
ary. A dlctloiiary of geography ta usually called a 


< Li. diotio(n-), a saying, expression, kind of 
delivery, style, use of a word, LL. also a word 
(whence ML. dkstionarium, a dictionary), < dt- 
c&e, pp. dictua, say, tell, declare, name, ap- 
point, related to dicare, declare, proclaim, puD- 
litih, = Gr. itiK-vhvai, show, point out, sa Bkt. 

dif, show, point out. =a Goth, ga-teihan, tell, 
announce, = OHO. ssinan, MHG. eihm, G. eei- 
hen, accuse (whence OHQ. eeigon, MHG. G. sei- 
mn, point out), as AS. fctJn (orig. • tihan), accuse. 
From the same Teut. root como AS. UBom, point 
ont, B. teach, and AS. tdcn, E. token, q. v. The 
L. dic^e and dUsdre are the ult. sources of a 

r at many E. words : namely, from L. dicdre, 
diet, edtot, verdict, dictum, ditto, etc., diction, 
dictionary, condition, addict, contradict, inter- 
dict, predict, addiction, contradiction, indiction, 
prediction, etc., benediction = benison, maledic- 
tion =s malison, valediction, etc. ; from the froq. 
dictdre, £. dictate, ditty, dight, indict, indite, 
etc.; from diedre, E. abdicate, d^icate, indicate, 
predicate, preach, predicament, etc., index. Judge, 
ittdioate, adjudicate, etc. : from the Gr. tSanvuvat, 
E. deictic, apodiotic, apodixis, etc.] 1. Expres- 
sion of ideas by words; manner of saying; 
choice or selection of words; style. 

It is the imp 

apeare before Sh^ 

luentover the “Arcadia." 

/. D'hraeli, Amen, of Lit., II. lOR. 
Uia command of language was immense. With him 

died the secret of Uic old ' 

the art of prciduolug rich el 

Maeaulap, Drydcii. 
Nothing but the charm of narrative had saved Arloatxi, 
M Tasso fiaci been saved by his dietion, and Milton by hU 
style. fjoretll, I'leldhig. 

at. A word. 

In dieliona are t 
and conjugation. 


Niagara group, fftwn Kocheater to ^e Niagara river. 

‘ (dik'ti'^E^), a. [As dictyon-ine 4- 
diotyonine. 

.iik'ti-^ne'mft), n. < Gr. 

^ a Hktvov, a net, + v^fia, a thread.] See iHctyo- 

(dik'ti-0-ia'n&)i Ijl- [NL. (Zit- 

BuuhlXrt worn?? CdWe SlexStiiuid rtHo^iou's^ whoseSen^- 

Pop*. Donne Versifled, iv. ohymal hexacts unite in a regular firm skele- 
The mnltipHcation and Improvament of dietumarUs Is ton : contrasted With Lussadna, The families Far- 
a matter esnecially important to the general compreheti- reidai, Furetidce, HeUilionidie, Coteinoporidce, Tretodietyi- 
slon of English. G. P. Margh, Lects. on Eng. Lang., xxi, da, and Meandrogponpidat compose the suborder. 

-ten. Oluuary, Uxiam, etc. Bee vocabulary. dictyonine (dik'tl- 9 -nin), O. Of or pertaining 

n. a. Pertaining to or contained in a die- to the IHctyonina. Also diciyonal, 
tionary. Dic^ophora (dik-ti-of'$-r^), n. [NL,, < Gr. 

nmon ussgo a vltuper- d/itrtw, a net, + -^dpof, < E. ftearl.] The 

I dfetnmoTV moaning. typical genus of 2 )tofvon/ionda. Oerniar, 1888. 
J, 8. Mat, Logic, V. 7. Dictyop&orldft (dik^tl-q-for'i-dft), n. pL [NL., 
dictum (dik'tum), «. ; nl. dicta (-ttt). [= F. < IHctyophora + -ida.] A subfamily of ISdgo- 
dictum = 8 w. dictum, \ L. diofMw, "something rides, or other group of hemipterous insects, 
said, a word, a witty saying, a proverb, an typified by the genus IHctyophora. As a sub- 
order, neut. of dictua, pp. of diedre, say: see family the regular form womd be JHctyophori- 
diction. In older E. form diet, q. v.] 1. A me. A^o Dictyophoridfe. 
positive or judicial assertion; an authoritative Dlctyophyllum (aik^ti- 9 -fll'um), «. [NL., < 

saying. Qr. Siktvov, net, + a= h. folium, leaf.] A 

Orltlciil dicta overywhoro current. M. Arnold, genus of fossil ferns established by Lindley 

In spite of Dr. Johnson's dictum, poetry Is not prose, ftnd Hutton, remarkable for its double syslem 
and . . . vorao only loses its advatitage over the latter by of nervation, consisting of a system of lai^r 
Invading luprovinoo. „ , , . moshes inclosing another eystoni of smaller 

Lorvtii, Among my %)uka, 2d ser., p. 180. whole bearing Considerable resem- 

Wance to leaves of dicotyledonous plants. 

lut. from many of the duia ttuliodled by them, almost belonging to the dlcotl- 

ledons have, probably by mistake, been referred to thla 


that, from many 
any conclualon can be diawn. 

Maine, Village Coniinunltles, App., p. 8B3. 

There la no error in maintaining that the voice is given 
lie for speech, if only we do not proceed to draw from such 
a dictum false conclusions as to the relation between 
tboiight and utterance. 

Whitney, Kncyc. Brit., XVIII. 767. 
2. In law, an opinion of a judge which does 


genus. Home authors sre at present inclined to regard 
Dietyophyllwn as a convenient name under which to ^ace 
the description of fragments of doubtful character con* 
aidered as belonging to the ferna Bee Jdiophyllum and 
PhyUiteg. 

Dicrliyopliyton (dik-ti-of'l-ton), M. [NL., < 

Gr. o/'/erwovLa not ' ' ' -1--.- 


Phrageoloffy refers mure to the manner of combming the 
wnrda Into phrases, clauses, and sentences: as, legal 
phrageoloffy; but it also necessarily involves diction to 
some extent Style coven both and more, referring not 
only to the words and the manner In which they are com- 
bined, but to everything that relates to tlie form in wliicli 
thought is expressed, including peculiarities more or less 
personal to the writer or speaker. 

The book of Job, Indeed, in conduct and diction, bears 
a conalderable resemblance to some of his [Milton'sJ 
dramas. Macaulay, Milton. 

The Book of Sophisms (In Aristotle's “ Organon"] . . . 
still suppliea a very convenient pAroseofiw fo'' marking 
concisely some of the principal fallacies wliich are apt to 
Impose on the understandiim in the ticat of a viva voce 
dlapute. i). Stewart, The Human Mind, 11. ill. { 8. 

The genius of the great poet aeeks repose in tbe expres- 
sion of Itself, and Anas it at last In gtyle, which la the eatab- 
llshment of a perfect mutual understanding between the 
worker and bis material. 

Lowell, Among my Books, 1st sor., p. 181. 
THalgct, Idiom, etc. See languagg. 

dictiouariftn (dlk-shg-na'ri-an), n. [< diction- 
ary + -aw.] The compiler of a dictionary ; a 
lexicographer. Dawson, [Rare.] 
dlctionaxy (dik'shon-A-ri), n. and a. r=s P. die- 
tionnaire (> G, dictionar ss 8 w. diktiondr = Dan. 
diktiomer) as 8 p. Pg. diecionario ss It, diaionario, 
< ML. dietionarium, neut., also dictionariua, m. 
(so. L. Ubor, book), lit. a word-book, < LL. die- 
tio{n-), a word; see dKcWon. First used, it is 
said, by Joannes de Garlandia (died about a. d. 
1250), the oompiler of a diotionarius, a classified 
list of words. Exactly equiv. in etymological 
meaning are vocabulary, lexicon, and word-book.] 
I. n. ; pi. dictianarica (-riz). A book containing 
cither all or the principal words of a language, 
or words of one or more specified classes, ar- 
ranged in a stated order, usually alphabetical, 
with definitions or explanations of their mean- 

ingg and other information conoemlng them, 
expressed either in the same or in anotner Ian- 


In the original and most usual 


J .11 «»«/, a urr. uiiiTvuv,a not, + t^vrdv, a plant.] The name 

not embody tho resolution or detormination of given by Hall to a genus of remarkable fos- 
tho court, and is mudo without argument, or gils of obscure affinities, which have been com- 


part of a modal proposition which consists of fjonda, made up of llgulato, rndlaUng, and concentric 
the proposition to which the modality is ap- bands or striw, which have the appearance of being Inter- 
plied. woven like bosketwork. With these flabcllate forms are 

T. I- iw. -in... rf.w.,,.. I. «h.f associated others which arc conical or cylindrical, marked 

h« ^ ‘ externally by cross strlm which divide tbe surface Into 

God be good, tho tv hv a Gentleman rectangular spaces, and sometimes covered with ionu tu- 

Burgergdunua, tr. by a Gentleman, bercief arrangeil in vertical and transverse rows. Ibese 
Dictum d« omnl et de nolle (concornine every and )«tter forms are tliose wiitch Hall included under the ge- 
n<mu), the rule of direct syllogism that if all A is B and neric name of Dietyophyton. Tlicy are found in the Chc- 
alt B is 0, then alt A is C. Some logicians render this as mung group (Devonian) In New York, and in the Waverly 
comprising two dicta : tho dictum de mnnt, that whatever gTo\ip (Lower Carboniferous) of Ohio. 

Is true of all Is true of each, and the dtcfu»»deau«o, that /jjwj „ „i i-ml r 

whatever is true of none is false of each. The canon is •i^CTyOpwra (UlK-ll-op n. pt. I ^ 

given by Aristotle.— Dictum Of Kenilworth, an award Gr. oiktvov, a net, + nrepov, a wing.] A group 
designed for tliopaclflcutloiiof the kingdom, made between of cursonal orthopterous lIlBCcts, the cock- 
King Henry III. of Engiuid and Taruament In I26e, dnr- roaches, Btattidee or BlaititM, elevated to tho 
rank of an order. Leach; Bvrmeiater. 

stHtuti^d of tno realm, 1 . V 2 .“-l>iCt 1 UQ(l BbnpuC&teTe 8 co a* • \ ^ pxtt f r* ai 

Obiter (Ucta. legal dlcU(de/r 2 ) uttered by DiCtyOpteXlB (uik-tl-Op te-ns), n. [NL.,<Gr.Oi* 
the way (ii 6 ifer), net npiin the point or question pending, ktwv, a no.t, -f rreptif a fern,] The name given 
as If turiiliw aiiid^i (or the tlm© from the main topic of the Qutbier to a 

r»i:. *■ f n- ,»< '»"«i 

“* • ' • terns cloaely : 





IKaxim., etc. See aphorim. 

Dl^yocysta (dik'ti-o-sls'tft), b. [NL., < Gr. ferns closely rt 
iVtKTvov, a net, + Kbartf, bladder.] The typical sembling Aci 
gonus of Dictyocystido), containing pelagic free- but 

swimming animalcules with a fenestrated sill- fenng from that 
cious lorica and teBtaculiform cilia. D. cassis genus by its re- 
and D. elegans are examples. Ehrenberg. tiouiate no^a- 
DlctyocyatldsB (dikni-f-sis'ti-de), n. pi. [NL., tion . It Is Bbun- 
< Victyocysta + -idee.] A group of free marine dantmtueooal- 
peritrfehous infusorians, having a bell-shaped measures of 
body protected by a cancellated silieious test, “urope andtho 
and a circular oval collar with many long flagel- ^bnitod States, 
liform cilia. Also Dic^ocyatida. Haeckel, 1873. jMcwOJjyge 
cUctyogen (dik'ti- 6 -jen), ». [< Gr. dlitTvov, a 
net, + -yn’; 7 f, producing : see Amenaher [NL., < Gr. 

of a division of plants proposed by Lindley to otiervov, a . ,, 

include such endogenous genera as have net- + >rvy^, buttocks.] A genus of Triassic ganoid 
veined leaves. They belong chiefly to the Di- Ashes, remains of which occur m the coal-fields 
oscoriaceoB and to some tribes of the LiHaceas. ot Virginia : so called from the reticulated ap- 

I,latt‘--'' " " — 




Flora, der Stcinkoh Icnformal 




+ -OKS.] In boi., having the character ol » , - - - , v,* >■ ix' 

diotyogen ; having tbe general oharaetdt of an Gr- dmvonk, netted, latticed {< rf/mov, a net), 
endogen, but with netted leal-veins. + -acew.] An order of olive-brown alg» with 


widely , „ 

nally described bv Bichwald under the name of DictyoteiB (dik-ti-S ' t 6 - 6 ), n. pi iJVLi., < Gr. 
Oorgonia flabelU/ormis, and later by Hall under netted, latticed, + -eee. Bee JHetyo- 

that of iHctyonema, and by him at that time taeeas.] Same as Dictyotacete. 

(1882) considered to be corals, having a struo- (Uctyozylon (dik-ti-ok'sl-lon), n. [NL., < Gr. 
ture similar to that of Einestetla. Later tho name diicrvov, a net, + (iJuov, wood.] The natme given 

^ngniart to a variety of f^sil wool oo- 
fJ^^ograptoUtee, from wWohJt divert but alight- cuttIm in the coal-measures of Europe and 
ijr, if at aU. Dutyoffratdus ia "ona of tha moat oharso- considered to be closely allied to Stgmaria, 


1604 


The of diotyoxylon ore aubpentuional in form, 

brondor th«n they are long, and hare a aught groove at 
tiie upper end. 

dioran, dicyanosen (dl-sl'an, di-d^n>jen), 
». [< d»-9 + cyan^ogen).^ See ouanogen, 
Dicyema (dis-i-e'mtt), w. [NL., < Gr. two-, 
+ tfiufijM, au embryo, a fetus, < weio, be preg- 
nant.] A remarkable genus of ciliated filiionn 

K ites found in the renal organs of oepha- 
S. The itody cuniUta of an elongated axial cell 
extending from one end to the other, invoated in a alugle 



is oompoaed of two cysts ; contrasted wltih Jfo- 
noeysUdea. 

did (did). Preterit of dot, dot^. 
didaiottc (di-dak'tik), a. and n. [= F. didae- 
tique s= Bp. dtddcftco =sPg. didaeneo (of. D. dt- 
docfMcA, a., didactiek, u., = G. didaeUtek, a., 
didaotik, n., = Dan. Sw. didakUak, a.), < Gr. 
iltdaxmaSi', apt at teaching^ < dtdtun-df, verbal adj. 
of diddoicetv, teach (for "dt-Aw-axrtvT), sa L. d^ 
cere, teach (see docile), of. dise-ere, learn (see 
layer of eomparattvely email, flattened, nucleated, a’ld disciple) \ cf. Gr. aor. inf. Sa^ai, learm redupl. 
olllaU'd cortical cell* arranged like a pavement eplthe- 2d aor. 6i6ae, he taught, perf. 6e6&tiKa, also Siiaa. 

I know; of.Zendy dd, wow,] I. o. 1. Pitted 
or intended for instruction; containing doc- 
trines, precepts, principles, or rules; instruc- 
tive; expository; edify^: as, a dtdaeffo trea- 
tise; dioocftc poetry. 

Plato himself, in two of his Dialogues, had used the 
Carthaginian voyages as materials for didaetie fiction. 

C. Slton, Origins of Eng. Hist., p, 81. 

2. Pertaining to instruction; of an edifying 
quality, character, or manner; used in or «ven 
to exposition: as, a didactic style; didaotio 
methods; a diducfic lecturer. 

Deep obligatlona lie upon you, . . . not only to be 
blameless, but to be didaetie In your lives. 

Jer. Taylor, Works, III. x. 
We . . . shall have our lightest pleasures commented 
upon by didaetie dullness. Oetdimith, The Dee, Hu. 1. 

n. n. A treatise on oduoation. Milton. 
didactical (di-dak'ti-kal), a. [< didaotio -t- -al.] 
Same as didactig. [R^e.] 

We aliall not need here to describe, out of their didac- 
tical writings, what kind of prayers, and what causes of 
confldenee they teach towards the Blessed Virgin Mary 
and all the Saints. Jer. Taylor, Diss. from Popery, I. ii. | (t. 

didactically (di-dak'ti-kal-i), adv. In a didac- 
tic manner; in the form of instruction. 

Points liest resolved by tlie hooks of the Fathers, writ- 
ten dogmatically or didaetieatty. 

Bp. Andrewe, Ans. to Cardinal Perron, p. CO. 

didactlcian (did-ak-tish'w), n. [< didactic + 
-fan.] One who teaches; a writer who aims 
to convey inatruotion ; one who writes didac- 
tically. 

His essays are Hlnrolnated by his poetic Imsgination, 
and he thus becomes a better prose-writer than a mere 
didaetieian ever could be. Stedman, Viet. Poets, p. lOU. 
didactidsxa (di-dak'ti-sizm), n. [< didactic + 
-istn.] The practice of conveying or of aiming 
to convey instruction ; tho tendency to be di- 
dactic in matter or stylo. 

That contemplative method which rose to Imagluation 
in the high discourse of Wordsworth ... too often sinks 
to didactieittn in the perplexed and timorous strains of 
his disciples. Stedman, Viet. Poets, p, 418. 


DUyrma tyfut, highly magnified. 

I. AduU, showing lame papllbe of the cortical layer and germs in 
interior of aalal ceu. ft. Vermiform embryo In dllTerent stages of de- 
tit !_/. 1» .. tk. — . in, capsule; 



Bkull of/M^ysuMlm taeertiet/i. 


lid ; i; multlnucleate cells In Its Intarlor. 

Hum around the axial coll, the anterior at these, or polar 
cells, lieing distinguished from tlio succeeding or parapu- 
lar cells. The organism is a simple cull-aggrerate, wltli- 
out connective, musiuilar, or nervous tissues. Repruduc- 
tlou takes place by the formation of germs on the axial 
oelL Thu embryos arc of two dllTcrent kinds, vermiform 
and tnfusoriform, whence the name. Those Dicuemida 
which give rise to tho former kind are termed Nemalu- 
otna, the others Hhombogena. 

Dleye^da (dis-i-em^i-da), ». pi. [NL., < IHcy- 
ema + •ida.l A division of animals proposed 
to be estabUshed by E. Van Beneden for the 
genus Dicyema, which has no mesoblastic layer, 
and is therefore regarded as intermediate be- 
tween the Protosoa and the Metazoa. 

XMoyainidsa (dis-i-em'i-dS), n. p 2 . [NTj., < 
Di^etna 4- -idw."] Same as Dicuemida. 

Dicynodon (di-sin ' 9 -don), n. [NL., < Gr. di-, 
two-, + Kiiuv (few-), 
dog (= E. hound), 

+ Move (idovr-) s E. 
tooth.} The typical 
genus of Dicynodon- 

tidCB. Eemains of spe- 
cies have been found In 
southern Africa, in the 
Ural mountains, ami in 
India, In strata supposed 
to be of Triassic age. 

dicraodont (di-sin'. 

9 -aont), a. and n. I. a. Pertaining to the Di- 
eynodontia : as, a dicynodont dentition ; a dicyn- 
odont reptile. 

n. n.‘A member of the Dicynodontia. 

Only the crocodiles now show a like extent of ossifica- 
tion of the oeoiput, and only the clielunians the trenchant 
toothless mandible. ... In mammals alone do we find a 
developincut of tusks like tliat in the dieynodonte. 

Otcen, Auat., I. 181. 

IMcynodontia (di-siu-o-don'shi-^), n. pi. [NL. , 
pi. of dicynodon{t-): see Dicynodon?} 1. An 
order of extinct reptiles, probably of the Tri- 
assic period, remains of wnlch have been found 
in Asia and Africa: a synonym of Anomodontia, 
There are two genera, Dicynodon and Oudenodon, includ- 
ing lacertlform animals, sometimes of large size, with 
crocodilian vertebrsB, four or five of which form a sacrum ; 
with a massive skull, lacertilian in most of its charac- 
ters, but wltti chulonlan jaws, which were doubtless in- 
cased In a homy beak ; and as a rule with two great tusks, 
one on each side of the upper Jaw, deepiv socketed in the 
maxIlliL'and growing from persistent pulps. 

2. A family or snbordinal group of Anomodon- 
Ha : same as Dicynodontida. 

dieynodontian (^-sin-p-don'ti-an), a. and ». 
L a. Of or pertaining to tho Dicynodontia. 

The supposition that the Dluosaurlau, Crocodilian, IH- 
eynodontian, and Plesiosaurlaii types were suddenly cre- 
ated at the end of the Permian ei>och may be dismissed, 
without further consideration, m a monstrous and un- 
warranted assumption. 

UwUey, Critiques and Addresses, p. 213. 

n. n. One of the Dicynodontia. 

dicynodontid (di- 8 in- 9 -don'tid), n. A member 
of the Dicynodontida. 

IMqynodontidtfi (di-sin-^-don'ti-de), n. pi. 
pfL., < Dicynodonlt-) + -ida.} A family of 
fossil reptiles, t^ified by'' 


dldactlcity (did-ak-tis'j-ti), «. [< didactic + 
-ity.} The quality of being didactic; didacti- 
cism. Hare. [Rare.] 

dida^CS (di-dak'tiks), n. [PI. of didactic: see 
-ic«.] The art or soience of teaching; peda- 
gogics. 

Udactive (di-dak'tiv), o. [< didact-io + -<w.] 
Didactic. [Rare.] 

Ho is under the restraint of a formal or didaetive hy- 
pocrisy. Lamb, Old and New Schoolmaster. 

dldacWl, dldactyle (di-dak'til), a. and n. j;< 
Gr. diMsTvloi, two fingers long or broad, lit. 
having two fingera < o<-, two-, + fin- 

ger ; see dactyl?} 1. a. Having only two digits, 
as fingers or toes; two-fingered or two-toed: 
in the arthropods, applied to limbs which ter- 
minate in a lorceps or chela. Also Indactyl, 
II, n. An animal having two toes only on 
each foot, as the Bradypua didactylue or two- 
toed sloth. 

didactyloOB (di-dak'ti-lus), a. [As didaotyl + 
-ous.} Same as didactyl. 

didapper (did'ap-6r), n. [Also diedapper, di- 
dopper (also in restored forms divedapper, dive- 
dc^er), < ME. •didt^er, dydojmar, the same, 
with snfflx of agent -eri, as the older *dive- 
doppe, devedc^, dyvedtm, used by Wyolif (as 


or for teaohing, < diddamkot, » toaoher, K 6i6i- 
cKtiv, teach: see didaetie.} Didactic; precep- 
tive; conveying instruction. [Rare.] 

Under what species It may be oomprehended, whether 
didatealie or heroic, 1 leave to the judgment of the crit 
ics. Prior, Solomon, Pref. 

Dldaaealio sylloglsin. a demonstrative syllogism, 
didder (^d^to). t*. i. [E. dial., also dither, < 
ME. dyaeren, also dederen, shiver, tremble with 
cold or fear. Another form with the same 
sense is E. dial, dodder, shiver, tremble, shake 
(of. dial, dodder, confound, peiplex), < ME. 
^ I. didder-dod- 


daderen, shiver, etc.; cf. i 

der, tremble; loel. dadra (Haldorsen), dadhra 
(Cleasby), wag the tail, oimilar but-indepen- 
dent forms are titter^ za teeter, and totter, q. v. 
See diddle^ and daddle.} To shake; tremble; 
shiver with or as with cold, Sherwood. 

He did cast a squinting look upon Ooatsnose diddering 
snd shivering Ids cbapi. Urquhart, tr. of Rabelais, 111. 20. 

diddeat (did'est). A rare and nearly obsolete 
form of didst. 

diddle^ (did'l), V. i. ; pret. and pp. diddled, ppr. 
diddling. [A var. of didder, the fr^. suffixes 
-er and Ae being interchangeable. Of. daddle, 
and dodder mentioned under didder.} To tod- 
dle, as a child in walking ; move rapidly up 
and down, or backward and forwara; jog; 
shake. [Prov. Eng. and Scotch.] 

And when his forward strength began to bloom. 

To see him diddle up and down the room I 
0, who would think so sweet a babe as this 
Should e’er be slain by a false-hearted kiss? 

Quarlee, Divine Fancies, 1. 4. 

Lang may your olbuck jink an’ diddle. 

Burnt, Second Epistle to Davie. 

diddle^ (did'l), V. t. ; pret. and pp. diddled, ppr. 
diddling. [A slang word, of onsoure origin; 
perhaps < diddle^, though the connection is not 
obvious. A connection with AS. dyderian, be- 
dyderian, deceive, delude, is possible, but ME, 
forms are lacking.] To cheat; overreach by 
deception; swindle. [Slang.] 

I should absolutely have diddled Hotmsluw if It had 
not been for her confounded pretty face flitting about niy 
stupid brain. Dieraeli, Young Duke, il. 3. 

diddler (did'lOr), n. [< diddle^ + -crL] A 
cheat; a swindler. [Slang.] 

dld^. A Middle ^glish form of dtd. See doL 
didecahedral (di-dek-^hfi'drnl), a. [< d<-2 + 
decahedral.} In crystal., having the form of a 
decahedral or ten-sided prism with pentahe- 
dral or five-sided bases. 

dldelph (di'delf), H. A member of the Didel- 
phia; a marsupial. 

Dldelphla (di-del'fi-ft), n. j>I. [NL., < Gr. «5<., 
two-, + womb. Cf. Didelphys.} The 

Marsupialia or marsupial implacehtal mam- 
mals; one of the three subclasses of Mamma- 
lia, the other two being Omithodelphia and 
Monodelphia. They liave no placenta, and the womb 
double, whence the name — that is, the uterine dilatations 
of the oviducts continue through life distinct from each 
other, right and left, and open into two distinct vagi- 
nw, which debouch in turn into a urogenital sinus, form- 
ing, with the termination of the rectum, a common clo- 
embraced by the external sphincter muscle, and in 

.... male lodging the ; — ‘ 

trudo from the anus. 

m, form 

} mammary glands open, i 

which the blind, naked, and imperfectly developed young 
are received and carried for some time hangiiig to the 
nipples. The scrotum of the male occupies a similar po- 
sition. Both the marsupiura and the scrotum are sup- 
ported to some extent by the marsupial bones oharacter- 
istio of this group, being ossifleations in the tendon of the 
external oblique rousole of the abdomen, articulated with 
the pubes. A cremasteric muscle in relation with these 
bones acts In the female upon the mammary glands, ef- 


d by the touub Dicynodon. 


Dteystida (dl-sis'ti-de), n. pf. [NL., < Dice- 
sHs (< Or. 6i-, two-, + Kixtrii, bladder, mod, 
‘cyst’), the typical genua, + -ida.} Same as 
Ohgarinida. 

Dieystlldea (dl-sis-tid'f-l), n. pi. [NL.. < Dicy- 
sUs (see Dioyatlda) + -fdea.j A dinrion of 
Oregarinida oontamlng tbote in which the body 


dippere, i. c.jjnpjper, by Purv^) to translate L. 
mergulus in Denf. xiy. 17 and Lev. xi. 17 (where 
the A. V., and also the E. V., has “pelican” and 
‘ * cormorant ”) ; < AS. d^edappa, a general term 
for a diviiu bird (used to translate L. pelieantts, 
pelican), C dq/bn, dive, 4* doppettan, dop, dip : 
see dice, detp, dapper, dip, ^pper.daochi^.} 1. 
The dabohiok or little grebe of Europe, Podici- 
pe$ or Sylbeoeyelus minor.-— 9. One of sundry 
other small grebes, as the pied-billed daboUok, 
Podilymbua podMpes, 


ling the sternum, as In monotremes. The corpiu 
callosum is rudiment^ or wanting, and the brain rela- 
tively small. The Didelphia are among the oldest known 
mammals, and formerly had an extensive range, but are 
now mainly confined to the Australian region, the Amer- 
ican opoMums offering the principal exception. Some of 
the extinct forms were of great alxe : the kangaroos are 
the largest living representatives. The marsupials are 
notable for their great physiological adaptation to all the 
modes of life of ordinary mammals, their structure being 
modlfled in relstion to the carnivorous, tbs herbivorous, 
the rodent, snd other habitudes, and thslr modes ofp" 


e rodent, snd other habitudes, and thslr modes ofpro- 
grsaiion snd general economy being no less diverse. There 
is but one order MafmurkUia (which see) 
(di-del'fl-ai 


-iseeX 

ui-uoi'fl-an, -flk). o. [< 

nphia + -an, <«.] Pertaining to or having 
the oharaoters of the Didelphia. 
dideljphid (di-del'fld), n. A member of the Di- 
d/^hia; espeoially, one of the Didetokyida. 
BUbllpklda. Ph [NL.] Beo Didaphpida. 
3ldeljMl(di-del'tok),a. l<DidelpUa + -oid.} 
Double, as the uterus in the subclass JM/^hia. 


DidelplviAe, IHdidjdildn di. 

del'fl-dS), rtf ph Cl^>i < Didelphfft + 

A family of manimial animals; the opossums. 

They h«ve the feet pedtmauoui —that 1», the hind feet w 
well as the fore with an apposable thumb, and thus iltted 
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DidunonlldM (^-dnna-kQ'U-dS). n, pi, rKL.. inclosed In an obvious teed>vesaeL Th« first indudsd 
< Didunovlus + -idwT A family of columbine •"'* f'*'***>*^‘ 

represented by ««*«“ Didur^^ «d^aml*H, ’ did ywamte (did-i-n& ' nai -fm, 


graapinK; all the toes oiawed excepting tlie luuiux; ,,, - , -- r- 

tail generally long, soaly, and prwenatle ; and the ouke, represented by the genus IHdutwulua. 


, - - ly, and pi , 

iwuoh In some forms complete, in others rudimentary — 
wanting. The dental formula is : fi Incisors in each up. 
per, 4 in each lower half-jaw ; 1 canine, S premolars, and 
4 molars In each half-jaw. The vertebral formula Is : oer- 
d 7, dorsal 18, lumbar 6, sacral 2, caudal 10 or more. 


seiits the division of marsupial mammals. The , 

genera are Didtlphii$, inoludiug most of the species, am 
CA«ron«irtss,thew8ter-i o.. 


1 . BeeDieMphyi,opcuum. 


Didelpliys (di-derfis), n. [NL,, < Gr. it-, two-, 
-i- (5«Ad{>c, womb.] The typical and leading ge- 
nus of marsupial implacental mammals of we 
family DidelphyidcB, containing the American 
opossums which are not web-footed. The genus 
formerly covered nearly or quite all the marsupials. Tlie 
species are terrestrial and arboreal, but not aquatic, the 
water-opossums being separated under the name Cniro~ 
neetei. The pouch la usually well developed, as In the 
best-known species, D. virginiana, the common opossum 
of the United States, but Is rudimentary in some of the 
South American forms. See Didelpkyidas, opostum. 

DidemnidfiB (di-dem'ni-de), n. pi. [NL., < Di- 
demnum + -«d<e.] A family of compound as- 
cidians, typified by the genus Didemnum, hav- 
ing the body divided into thoracic and abdom- 
inal portions, and the viscera mostly situated 
behind the branchial cavity. 

Didemnum (<U-dem'num), n. [NL., < Gr. d<-, 
two-, + (f) difiviov, a bed.] A genus of asoidi- 
ans, of the family BotryUidm, or made the type 
of a family Didetnnida, D, candidum is an ex- 
ample. 

Dididtt (<H'di-d«), n. pi. [NL., < Diduii + 

A family of birds of which the dodo is the type. 
The leamng genera are Didua and Pezophapa. 
See dodo. 


rndm, the geuenc name of the doSo. See Didynamia.-] In bot, in two uaeqiill pairss ap- 
pUed to flowers having four stemeSs in tiw 
^equal pairs, as most Lbiatai, etc. ; speclflcal- 
^ “ different belonging to the class Didynamia. 

tamuy, Diduneultda. it is considered to be the near- diavnamv tdi-dhi'a-mil « r<NL ^didvnamkl, 
est livlJig representative of the dodo, whence the name. 

condition of being in two tinequm pairs, as sta* 
mens. 

dle^ (di), V. t.: pret. and pp. died, ppr. dying. 
[ISa^ mod. £. also dye (ana dial., 8c., etc., dee) ; 
< ME. dien, dyen, deien, deuen, dcghen, degen, 
digen, etc. (not in AS., where ‘die’ was ex- 
pressed by aweltan (see awelt) or ateorfan (see 
starve)’, but the derived forms dedd, dead, and 
dedth, aeath, occur), < Icel. deyja (strong verb, 
pret. do, pp. dd«nn)BaGoth. *diwan (strong verb, 
pret. ^4aa, pp. divaana, found only as an adj. 
used as a noun, thata diwano, the mortal, mor- 
tality, and in derlv. undiwanei, immortality); 
the other Teut. forms are weak: Norw. doya as 
Sw. do as Dan. do sa 08. doian = OHG. MHG. 
tonwen, die (of.Qoth.d^-daqjan, harass, distress, 
OFrles. deia, dt»a, kill), < Teut. ■/ “dau, whence 
also ult. E. dead and death, q. v. Cf. OBulg. da- 
viti = Bohem. daviU = Buss, davitf, choke, as 
Lith. doviti, pla^e, vex.] 1. To coase to live ; 



The genus it also called Omthodon, from the dentlouln- lose or part with life : expire ; suffer death ; per- 
tloii of the lower mandibl^ The tooth-billed pigeon of ish: said of sentient bein| — ’ — i-i-i- 


the Samoan Islands, D. strigirostrU. is the only species ; 
It is already a rare bird, and Is likely Ui become extinct. 
The color is blackish ; the total length is about 14 Inches ; 


lings, and used absolutely 
(as, all must die), or with of, by, ov from, to ex- 
press the cause of death, or with/hr to express the 


<lMf cAtM’ rf-m a A- / r a i ® ''"’t convex cnimen, like tliat of a bird of pox, or by violence ; to dw /or one’s country. 

altered to Jive it^acW Christ died /or our sins. ICor.xv.S. 


being or resembling a dodo. 

didn’t (did'nt). A contraction of did not, in fre- 
quent colloquial use. 

dido (dr do), H. [ME. dido; in allusion to the 
familiar tale of toe trick played by Dido, the 
legendary queen of Carthage, in baraaining for 
as much land as could be covered by a hide, 
and cutting the hide into a long thin strip so 
as to inclose a large tract: L. Dido, Gr. d<du.] 
If. An old story. 


2. A caper; a prank; a trick — To out a dido, to 
make mischief ; play a prank ; cut a caper. 

Them Italian singers recitin' their Jabber, showin' their 
teeth, and outtin’ didoes at a private conceit. 

Haliburlon, Sara Slick lu Eng. 

didodeoahedral (dl-dO'dek- a-he'dral), a. [< 
di-2 + dodecahedral.'] In crystal., having the 
form of a dodecahedral prism with hexahedral 
bases. 

didopper (did’op-Or), n. Same as didapper, 
dldra ohm (di'dram), n. [< didrachma, q. v.] 
A silver com of ancient Gh'eece, of the value of 
two drachnue. Soe drachma. 


Dido, the mythical foundress of Carthage : see 
dodo.'] The typical gonns of Dididt^ contain- 
ing the extinct dodo of Mauritius, D. ineptus. 

The general character of the genus is columbine or pi- 
geon-Iike, but the size was comparatively enormous, the 
iwings unfit * - 


fnidy massive and unwieldy, the wings unlit for flight, and 
the beak stout and hooked. The genus has l>ecome ( 
tinct since 1660. See dodo. 

Didymic comma. See comma, 5 (b). 
didymitim (dl-dim'i-um), n. [NL., < Gr. dWn/iof , 
double, twofold, twin : see didymoua.] 1 . Chem- 


And what wo call to die. Is not to appear 
Or bo the thiiig that formerly we were. 

Dryden, Fythagorean Fhilos., L 862. 
“ Whom the gods love die young, ” was said of yore, 

Byron, Don Juan, Iv, 12, 
Every Individual eventually dies from inability to with- 
stand some environing action. 

7/. Spencer, Study of Boclol., p. 880. 
2. To lose vital power or action ; become de- 

, , ^ vitalized or dead: said of plants or parts of 

ioal symbol, D or Di. A supposed element an- plants, as a decayed tree or a withered limb or 
nounced by Mosauder in iMl, so named from stem : as, certain plants die down to the ground 
being, as it were, the twin brother of lantha- annually, while their roots live.— 8. To sink} 
num, previously discovered in the same min- faint. 

erals which yielded didymium, and from whose His heart died within him, and lie became as a stone, 
compounds those of didymium are separated t **ani. xxv. 87. 

with much difficulty. The must recent Investigations Hence — 4. To oome to an end or come to no- 
have Shawn that didymium is not an element, but a mix- thing ; cease, or cease to exist ; perish ; be lost, 
ture of two elementary Bulwtanoet. - - 

2. [cop.] A genus of fungi belonging to the 
Myxomycetca. itie sporan^a have a double wall, 
which Is covered oxtemally wltli crystals of lime, either 
scattered or compacted Into a separable crust, 

dldymoUB (did'i-mns), a. [< Gr. dtSv/uoc, double, 
twofold, twin, < dt-, two-, + dvo, = E, two, + 
suffix -/iof.] 1. In 6o(,, twofold; twin; grow- 
ing double, as the fruits of umbelliferous plants, 


When I look upon the tombs of tho great, every emotion 
of envy dies in me. 

Addison, Thoughta In Westminster Abbey. 

Whatever pleasure any man may take in spreading whis- 
pers, he will nnd greater satisfaction by letting the secret 
(lie wltliln his own breast Spectator. 


whereof one has in the midst a small square at- -- 
a small rhombus or lozenge. Numis. tPinm., 3d ser., 1. 6. 

Before the age of Solon, Aeglnetan didraehms averaging 
about 104 grs. would seem to have been the only money 
current in Attloa as In Bceotia and Peloponnesus. 

B. V. Head, Historia Numorum, Int., p. xlii. 

didrachma (dl-drak'mft), n. [LL., < Gr. itdfMx- 
fiov, a double drachm, < d*-, two, + ipaxfi^, a 
drachm: see drachm.] Same as didrachm. 

dldradunon (dl-drak'mon), n. Same as di- 
drachm. 

didst (didst). The second person singular of the 
preterit of do^, do*. 

diducementt (di-dfis'mont), n. [< *diduce (< L. 
diducere, draw apart, separate, < di-, dia-. apaxt, 
+ duoere, draw; of. deduce) + -ment.] Aefraw- 
ing apart; separation into distinct parts. Bacon. 

di&CMOnt (lU-duk'shQn). n, [< L. diduetioln-), 
< diducere, pp. diduotua, draw apart : see diduee- 
ment.] Separation by withdrawing one part 
from the otner. 


didnotiTebrt (di-duk'tiv-li), adv. By diduction 
orsepimnon; inferentially. 

There la loaroe a popular error paoaant in our davea 
whloh ii not either dlreotty.exiH'eMed or did 
leined in thU work [FUnfii'Kafural HUton]. 


tho anthers of bodstraw, or the tubers of some 5. To c 


8 to an end ^dually ; become ex- 


two spots, spines, tubercles, etc., when they usually wit^ away, out, or doten. 
form a pair touching each other.- Didymoua For *tla much If a Ship sails a Mile before either the 
Wlnf-oeU. In entom., a wing-cell almost but not quite dl- wind dyes whoUy away, or at least shlfto about again to 
vlded Into two by a projecting abort nervuro. the South. ' 

dldjraani (did'i-nam), n. A plant of tho class 
Didynamia. 

Didjiliaillia (did-i-na'mi-fi), n. pi. [NL. (so 
named because the two larger stamens appear 
to dominate over the shorter), < Gr. «)<-, two-, + 
dirvapk, power: see dynamic.] The fourteenth 
class in the 



Dampier, Voyages, II. 111. 6. 
So gently shuts the eye of day ; 

So dies a wave along the shore. 

Mrs. Barbauld, Death of the Virtuous. 
There, waves that, hardly weltering, die away, 

Tip their smooth ridges with a softer ray. 

Wordsworth, Evening Walk. 
The living airs of middle night 
Died round the bulbul as he sung. . 

Tennyson, Arabian Nights. 
The system of bribery did not long survive the ministry 
of Lord North. It may not have wholly died out ; and has 
probably since been resorted to on rare and exceptional 
occasions. Sir E. May, Const Hist Eng., I. vL 

... of hla 

died out two o. . 

ones. 0. W. Hidmes, Old Vol. 

6. To become less and less subject to, or oease 
to be under the power or influence of, a thing: 
followed bv to or unto .* as, to to sin. — 7. 
To languish with affection or love. 


.Sid a. To be consumed with a gr«*t yearning or de- 


0 . In theoL, to be out off from the presence or 
favor of God; suffer eternal punishment in the 
world to come. 


To itouiidB of lieav'nly harps she dU* away, 

And melts in visions of eternal day. 

Pope, Eloisa to Abelard, 1. 221. 
To die game, to maintain a bold, resolute, and defiant 
spirit to the last. 

Nor should we foruet the (pune-cook, supplying as it 
does n word of eulogy to the mob of rouglis who witness 
the hiinging of a murderer, and who half condone his 
crime if lie diet game, U. Sperteer, Study of Soclol. , p. ISC. 

Weeds have this virtue; they are not easily discou- 
raged ; they never lose heart entirely ; tlioy die game. 

J, Jiurrowjiui, Notes of a Walker, 111. 
To die bard. («) To suffer, struggle, or resist in dying; 
be long in dying ; part reluctantly with life. (6t) To die 
In a lun-doned or impenitent state. 

That there are now and then instances of men who, 
. . . after loading very dissolute lives, have yet dt«d Aard, 
as the phrase is, without any seeming concern fur what 
was past, or dread of what was to follow. 

Bp. Atterlmry, Sermons, II. xvl. 
To die In hameaB, to die while actively engaged in one's 
work. 

I recommend ail in wliom consumption is hereditary, 
whose occupation is iu the open air, to take to lieart the 
motto of this man, to make up tlielr minds to die in har- 
nett. Dr. Hichardtun, Pop. 8cl. Mo., XXX. »1. 

To die In tbe last dltoh, to fight to the end, preferring 
death to defeat. 

“Iliere is one certain means," replied the Prince (Wil- 
liam of Orangej, “ by which I can he sure never to see my 
country's rulii — I will die in the lati ditch." 

Uume, Hist. Eng., 1072. 
To die In the paint, to die iu tiie attempt. 

Amongst whom were a v. M. women, wholy bent to re- 
venge the villanies done to theyr persons by the Homulns, 
or to die in the pegne. llolinthed, (Ihroii. (ed. ir>77). 


It is usual with sick Men coming from the Sea, where 
they have nothing but the Sea-Air, to die of as soon os 
ever they come within the view of the I^and. 

Damjder, Voyages, 1. 113. 
To die out. See def. n.- -To die tbe death (an intensive 
form for die), to die without full ; die in a predestined or 
tlireateued niunner. 

Of y« tree of knowledge of good and bad se that thou cate 
not ; for euen ys same day thou eatest of it thou shalt dye 
V deth. Oeu. ii. 17 (1061). 

Either to die the death, or to abjure 
For ever the society oi men. 

Bhak., M. N. I»., 1. 1. 
■■Syn. 1. Die, Expire, Deeeate, Periih. To die is to cease to 
live, part with life, or become dead from any cause, and un- 
der any circumstances ; It is the plainest and most direct of 
the words. Expire is often used as a softer word tlian die ; 
It means to breathe out the life or emit the last breath. 
Veeeate is a euphemism, like expire, but is often an affec- 
tation. Perieh represents death as occurring under harsh 
circuinstuiices of some sort, os violence or iioglect ; it cm- 
phasizos the Idea of finality. 

Tliere taught us how to live ; and (Oli ! too tiigh 
Tlie price for knowledge) taught us how to dir. 

Tickell, Death of Addison, 1. 82. 
Due kiss tile maiden gives, one last, 

Long kiss, which site expiree in giving. 

Mtmre, Paradise and the Perl. 
Hie thrice three Muses mourning for the death 
Of learning, late decent d in beggary. 

Shak., M. N. D., v. 1. 
Prostrate the beautemu ruin lies, and all 
That shared its shelter perith In iu fall. 

r. Pitt, Poetry of Antl-Jaeoliln, No. SO. 

die^, «. and n. An obsolete spelling of dyel. 
die^ (di), n.\ pi., in the Ist sense, dice (die); in 
the remaining senses, dies (di/,). In def. 2 tbe 
word hardly admits of a plural. [The mod. 
sing, form die is due to the peculiar form of 
the pi., dice, ME. dys, etc. (seo dice); the sing, 
would otherwise be *dee, < ME. dee, a die, < 
OF. dc, earlier det, pi. ties, F. d«( = dat = 
8p. Pg. It. dado, a die, cube, pedestal (whence 
E. dfuir}, q. V.) (cf. ML. tladm, a die, after the 
Kom. forms), < L. datum, lit. what is given, 
but taken in the sense of ‘what is cast or 
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I have set my life upon a cast, 

And 1 will stand tne hazard of tbe die. 

Shak., Rich. III., V. 4. 
'Tis a precious craft to play with a false die 
Itefore a cunning gamester. 

Middleton and Rowley, Changeling, Iv. 1. 

Win ye gae to Uie cards or dice. 

Or to a tavern fine! 

Young Uunting (Child’s Ballads, III. 2Q«). 

Herodotus attributes both dice and chess to the Lydians, 
a people of Asia ; in which part of the world. It is most 
probable, they originated at some very remote tint uncer- 
tain i>eriod. Strutt, Spurts and Pastimes, p. 408. 

2t. Hazard; ohsuoe. 

Such is the die of war. Speneer, V. Q. 

3. Any small cube or square block. 

Young creatures have learned spelling of words by hav- 
ing tliem pasted upon little flat tablets or diet. wattt. 

4. In arch., the cubical part of a pedestal be- 
tween its base and oomioe. See cut under 
dado. 

Thus Rauch's monument of Frederick the Great at Ber- 
lin Is . . . an equestrian colossus raised high upon two 
diet, of wlilch, in each, the tour faces are covered witli 
paneled bas-reliefs ; and around the lower die, upon an 
elevated stylobate, are grouped four equestrian figures on 
the corners, and between them twenty figures on foot, all 
colossal. JV. A. Ree., C'XLI. 284. 

6. An engraved stamp used for stamping a de- 
sign, etc., in some softer material, as in coin- 
ing money. 

8uch variety of diet, made use of by Wood in stamping 
his money, makes tlie discovery of counterfeits more dml- 
cult. Swi/t. 

Slgliiug that Nature formed liut one such man. 

And broke the die — in moulding Sheridan. 

Byron, Death of Slieridan, 1. 117. 

6. One of two or more pieces of hardened steel 
forming together a female screw for cutting the 
threads of screws. In use they are fitted into a 
groove in a contrivance called a die-stock, and are gener- 
ally ai^ustable, so that one die may cut screws of different 

7. In metal-working, a bed-plate or disk hav- 
ing an opening in the center, used in a punch- 
ing-maonine to support the metal from which 
any piece is punched. — 8. A knife by which 
blanks of any desired shape and size are cut 
out, as in the solo-shaped cutting-dios used 
in shoe-factories.— Bit-brace die. See Mt-braee.— 
Counter die, an upper die or stamp. - Loaded dice, dice 
made lieavier on one side than the otliers by the fraudu- 
lent Insertion of a Idtof lead, so ttiat the highest numljer 
of spots shalt bo turned up when the dice are thrown In 
playing. 

I’rufcssed gamiders . . . will not trust to the determi- 
nation of fortune, but have recourse to inaiiy nefarious 
arts to circumvent the unwary ; hence we hear of loaded 
dice, and dice of tlie Iitgli cut. 

Strutt, SiMirts and Tastiines, p. 404. 
Open-die machine, a screw-threading machine having 
movable cutUng-dies fitting in ld<M:ks in the traveling 
die-head, thus saving time in fitting iu different dies. An 
insertable steel block with a universal clinch to liold tups 
is provided for converting the machine quickly into a 
nut-tapper. — Hie die is oast, the affair is decided ; the 
fate of the person or thing in question Is settled ; there is 
no recalling the act.— The Whole box and dice, the 
whole number of persons or things. [Slang.] 
die^ (di), V, t. ; pret. and pp. died, ppr. dying. 
^ die^, w.] To mold or form with a die or witli 

Every machine-made shoe also has an “inner-sole" died 
outer moulded to correspond In shape with Uio "outer 
sole." Uarper't Mag,, hXX. 'isa. 

dle-a'Way (di'ar-wa^), a. [Adj. use of phrase 
die away. Bee diek, 5.] Languid; lauguish- 


narration, < da/ytiavai, set forth m dettdl, nar- 
rate, < «5«i, through, + tfyelaOat, lead.] In rhet., 
that part of an oration in which the apeaker 
makes his statement of facts; the narration 
(which see). 

dle-holder (di'hoFd^r), n. A form of chuck, 
consisting of a head-olutoh or olai^, for dies 
in a stock, brace, or machine. JE. jST. Knight. 

^electric (di-e-lek'trik), a. and n. [< di- for 
Gt. cJ/d, tlirough, + electric.] I. o. Transmit- 
ting electric effects without conduction; non- 


Aduai charge or electric almrption. See reeidutd.—JR. 
electric capacity. Same as epeeifte induetive capacity 
(which see, imder capacity). 

n. n. A substance through or across which 
electric force is acting. The walls of a Leyden Jar ; 
the Intervening medium, solid, liquid, or gaseous, between 
the plates of a condenser -, and the Insulating sheath around 
the conductor of a telegraph-cabla are examples of dielec- 
trics. FJectrlc induotioM across a dieleotrlo causes a stress 
ill It which, if great enough, will produce rupture. Tbe 
maximum inteusity of this stress which the material can 
bear is called its dieiwtrie etrength. When the dielectric 
stren^h of the air between two clouds, or between a cloud 
and the earth, Is miable to withstand the electric forces, a 
flash of Ilglitiihig takes place. The fracture of stones iu 
buildings, of trees, etc., lii a thunderstorm are illustrations 
of the eflect of excessive dielectric stress. 

Until this subject [induction] was investigated by Fara- 
day, the Intervening non-conducting body or dudectrie 
was supposed to be purely negative, and tlie effect was 
attributed to tlie repulsion at a distance of the eleutrical 
fluid. Faraday showed that these effects differed greatly 
according to the dideetrie that was interposed. 

W. B. Orove, Corr. of Forces, p. 86. 

Dielytra (dl-el'i-tra), «. [NL., < Gr. ih-, two-, 
+ lAvTfMv, sheath, 'shard : see elytrutn.] Same 
as Dicentra. 

Diemenia (de-mS'ni-jl), n. [NL., named from 
Van THemen’a Land.] "A genus of venomous ser- 
pents, of tho 



dieb (4§b), n. A s^oies of wild dog, Cania an- 
thua, found in northern Africa, 
die-baok (dl'bak), n. A disease affecting trees, 
particularly prevalent in the orange-plantations * 
of Florida, causing the trees to die at tbe top. 
Fallows. 

thrown,' neut. of datua, pp. of dare, give, in ^«cian (^-e'shan), a. Same as dtooiotw. 
many pkrases used as equiv, to ‘ cast’ or ‘throw’ a ®*®* 

- .. .. diedo (d§-a'd6), n. A Spanish long measure, 

the 10th part of tbe foot of Burgos, equal to O.'T 
of an English inch. 


.vvyuoixciif 

Plural of 

dicncephalon. 

diencrahalic (di'on-so-fal'ik ordi-on-sef'a-lik), 
a. [C dicncephalon + -ic.] Pertaining to the 
diencepbalon. Also deuteneephalio, 
diencepbalon (di-en-sef'a-lon), B.; pi. dien- 
cephala (-1ft). [NL., < Gr. 6i6, through, + kyai^ 
^of, brain: see encephalon.] In anat., the inter- 
brain or middle brain, otherwise known as tbe 
deutencephaton and thalamencephaUm, it ii that 
encephalic segment or diviBion of the brain which lies be- 
tween the mesencephalon and tbe proecncephaloii, and 
consists chiefly of the optic thalainl ; Its cavity la the third 
ventricle, or diacoolla. Also Uiencephal. 

dler^ {di'6r), B. One who dies, or is about to 
dio. [Itare.] 

Aur. 1 should be dead 

Before you were laid out ! 
hae. Now fie upon theo tor a hasty diert 
Middleton, More Diascniblurs Besides Women, 1. 1- 


(cf. G. wilrfel, a die, < werfen, throw). Thus 
dick is u doublet of datek, datum, and dado: see 
datek.] 1. A small cube marked 
on its faces with spots number- 
ing from one to six, used in gam- 
ing by being thrown from a box 
or tbe band, the chance being de- 
cided by the highest number of 

X ts turned up, and in several 

er ways. The numbers on opposite 160 ??"“ thi 
faces of a die always add up to 7, but touUt of France, 
otherwise there is no unlformlW in the 
arrangement of the numbers, dme number of dice used 
is either one, two, three, or five, according to the game. 


diedxal (di-e' ^1), a. Same as dihedral. 

Dleffenbachia (de-fen-bak'i-^), b. [NL., from 
the proper name Dieffenbam.] A genus of 
plants, of the natural order Araeew, natives of 
tropical America. Tliere are half a dozen species, of 
which two, D. Seguine and D. picta, are well-known dec- 
orative plants in greenhouses, varying exceedingly in the 
color and form of the foliage. The roots, as in many other 
plants of the order, are very acrid and caustic, and the 
name dumb-oane has been given to D. Seguine In tbe West 
Indies, from Its sffset apoo tlw speech when its root is 


Nineteenth Century, XXII. 830. 

^ U»re&’(dl-er'e-8i8), b. [= F. diS- 

rbae = Sp. di&reaia ss Pg, diereaia a> It. diereai, 
< LL. diceregia, < Gr. dialpemt, a division, dis- 
tinction, separation. < diaipelv, divide, distin- 

f ish, separate, < otd, apart, + alpelv, take.] 
The separate pronunciation of two vowels 
usually united as a diphthong: by extension of 
meaning, separate pronunciation of any two 
adjacent vowels, tor the consequent division of 
one syllable into two. See dialysis and distrac- 
tion, 8. — 2. The sign ( ‘ ' ) regularly placed over 
the second of two contigpions vowels to indi- 
cate that they are pronounced separately; the 
same sign used for other purposes. The dieresis 
is used most frequently over e precMed by a or 0, in dls 
Unction from the dlphthonge or dlgnmhe a and at. In 
Greek mannaorlpte theee dote were fr^uently wittten 

over I and u begum' ^ 

also to show that ti 



thoo»<M, <•*,«*/ Vitg", ••'t MMl tlwir modem nee ie an 
axteM^ ot tMe. Tlw employment oftbediereets to ntuk 

the fun pronilnoletion of the letters -ed, ae temtnatton 
o< the lO^rit and past participle ftor Inatanoe, pra<«i4), 
though aomettmee seen, Is not established usage, the acute 
rave accent being more common. A similar sign - 
dotaUtuM^ ’ ^ 


d merely as a diacritical mark, as In 



or grave i 
sliUngof 
the nota" 
a. 6, U). ^ 

the umlaut. See umlaut. 

8. In proa.. division made in a line or a 
verse % ooinoidenoe of the end of a foot and 
the end of a word; espeoially, such a division 
at the close of a colon or rhythmic series. It 
is sixictly distinct from, but often included un- 
der, oesura (which see).— 4. In patholy a solu- 
tion of continuity, as an ulcer or a wound, 
dleretlc, dissretic (di-f-ret'ik). a. [< Qr. dioj- 
perudi, divisive, separative, < ouxiperoc, divided, 
< diaipelv, divide: see dieresia,'] In tned,, hav- 
ing power to divide, dissolve, or corrode ; es- 
charotic; corrosive. 

DierriUa (di-6r-vil'tt), n. [NL.; named from 
M. Picrville, who sent it from Canada to Tour- 
nefort.] A shrubby 
genus of the natural 
order Caprtfoliacece, 
including 7 species, 
natives of North 
America, China, and 
Japan. They are nearly 
allied to the honeysuckle, 
but have a fuunei-shaped 
or uampanulate corolla and 
a two-colled capsule. The 
genus Includes the bush- 
honeysuckle, D. tri/da, of 
the eastern Uuited States, 
with yellow tlowers, and 
the Z>. Japoniea of eastern 
Asia, many showy varieties 
of which are frequent lu 
cultivation, more usually 
known as species of l^ei- 

fdes fansti (di'dz ffts'- 
ti). [L.: aiea, pi. of 
dka, day ;fau8ti, masc. 
pi. of fauetiia for ya- 
DUrviUa Jaftmica. VOStUS, faVOrsblo, for- 

tunate, < favere, fa- 
vor: aeo favor.'] Auspicioiu days; days which 
tho ancient Romans considered lucky, and on 
which, therefore, the pretors could administer 
justice and the oomitia could he held : contrast- 
ed with dies ivfamH, inauspicious or unlucky 
days. 

die-sinker (ch'8ing''ker), n. An engraver of 
dies for stamping or embossing, 
die-sinking (ai'mg^klng), n. The process of 
engraving dies for stamping coins, medals, etc. 
diSlds (dr e-sis), n. [s= F. formerly diiaia, 

=s Sp. dieai s= Pg. It. dieaia, < L. diesis, < Gr. 
dleaif, a sending through, discharge ; in music, 
a semitone, later a quarter-tone, taken by 
Aristotle for the least subdivision or unit of 
musioal intervals; < diUvat, send through, let 
through, < Sid, through, + Uvat, send.] 1. In 
Or. music, the Pythagorean semitone, being 
the difference between a fourth and two major 
tones, represented by the ratio 286 : 243. ai*o 
uaed of two theoretical subdlviiloni of a major tone, 
amounting reapoctively to about a third or a fourth of a 
ton^ called the chromatic and the enharmonic dieiie, 

2. In modem music, the difference between an 
octave and three major thirds, represented by 
the ratio 128 ; 125. Also called the modern en- 
harmonic diesis. — 3. In printing, the mark t, 
commonly called double dagger. See dagger^. 
dies uefasti (dl'Sz n^-fas'tl). [L.: dies, pi. of 
dies, day ; neifasti, nl. of nefastus, not lawful, < 
ne-, not, + fastus. allowing judgment to be pro- 
nounced, fasti, pi., a oouii-aay : see/oaff.] In 
Bom. law, days on which judgment 
could not be pronounced; blank days. 
Beeferke. 

dies non (dl'fiz non). [L., abbr. of dies 
non Juriaious, not a court day: dies, a 
day: non, not: juridicus, at a couri, 
juridical: see dial, non-, ani Juridical. j 
In law, a day on which courts are not 
held, as Sunday, etc. ; a blank day. 
die-stock (dl'stok), n. A contrivance 
for holding the dies used in screw-cut- 
ting. It is made in various forms, 
dieti (dl'et), ». [< ME. diste, < OF. 

diete, F. mte m A. Sp. Pg. It. dieta 
a D. dtest sc Q. dfdt s THm. diat 
s-Sw. diet as Pol. dgetoa Buss, dieta, < 

L. diata, LL. and HL. also dieta, and SSi. 
sometimes meta, eeta, a prescribed man- 
w of liviim, dleh a owelllnjK-plaoe, summer- 
honso, •to.rilL. also food, < Gr. dUura, manner 
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of living, esp. a prescribed manner of living, 
diet, also a dwelling, perhaps < *dtdeiv, sup- 
posed orig. form of Tdetv, contr. live, per- 
haps as Skt. y/jtv ss Zend VJ*t Uvo, akin to L. 
vivus sa E. mice, living: see quick, vivid, vital, 
etc.] 1. Pood and drink; speoiflcally, food 
considered in relation to its quality and ' 
as, milk is a wholesome artiole of diet. 

He ww ihe wold not mend, 

Nor that the wold bo quiet. 

Neither for atroaket nor locking up, 

Nor yet tor want of duet. 

Taming gf a NArete (Chlld't Ballndt, VIll. IM). 

This bread and water bath our diet been. 

Beau, and VI., Knight of Burning Pettle, IIL 4. 

I will tuffer one to keep me In diet, another in apparel, 
another In phytic another Uyiay my houte-rent. 

Dekktr and Webtter, Westward Bo, iv. 1. 

Good broth with good keeping do much now and then ; 

Good diet with wisdom best oomforteth men. Tueeer. 
2. A course of food regulated by a physician 
or by medical rules ; food proscribed for the 
prevention or cure of diseue, and limited in 
kind and quantity; dietetic regimen; dietary. 

I commend rather some diet for certain seosotu than 
frequent use of physic. Bacon, Keglmen of Uesltli. 
3t. Allowance of provision; supply of food. 

For hU diet, there was a continual diet given him uf tho 
king of Babylon. Jer. 11L84. 

I dined at the Comptroller’s [of the Household] ; ... It 
was said It should be tho last of the puhlic diets or tables 
at Court. Awlpn, Diary, Aug. 20, 180S. 

4t. Allowance for expenses of living. 

^e allovrances of the amhaaMdor, or, as they were 




called, his diete, were ever unpaid; 
to sell his lauds in Buglamt to keep himself abroad. 

B. W. liixon, Hiet. Church of Eng,, xlr. 
yn. 1. SubsUteiice. fare, provision.— 2. Hegimen. 
(di'et), V. [< MB. dieten (of. Gr. Statrav, 
V. ); from the noun.] I. tram. 1. To provide 
diet or food for ; feed ; nourish. [Rare.] 

Nor sent thy Spouse this Token to destroy 
Thine Eye's, hut diet them with sparkling Joy. 

J. Beaumunt, Psyche, UL TC. 
2. To proscribe food for ; regulate the food or 
regimen of. 

lirt Lord. We shall not then have his company to-night. 

2d Lord. Not till after midnight ; for he is dUUd to his 
hour. Shak., All s Well, Iv. 3. 


n. intrans. 1. To eat; feed. 

Spare Fast, that oft with gods doth diet. 

ifillon, II Penseroso, I 40. 
Inbred worm. 

That diete on tho brave in battle fall'll. 

Cnwper, Iliad, xxlv. 
2. To eat according to rules prescribed : as, to 
diet in an attack of dyspepsia, 
dieta (dl'et), M. t< OP. diete, ¥. diStc = 8p. Pg. 
It. dieta, < ML. dteto, diceta, a public assemb^ 
(orig. one hold on a set day), a set day of trial, 
a day’s journey; the same in form as dieta, 
diwta, a prescribed manner of living, diet, but 
no doubt regarded as a derivative (a quasi pp. 
fern, noun) of L. dies, a d^ : see dial. Cf. f>, 
riksdag = G. reichstag = Oan. rigsdag = 8w. 
riksdag, tho national assembly, lit. tho diet of 
the realm j tag, etc., = E. day.j 1. A meeting, 
as of dignitaries or delegates, held from day to 
day for legislative, political, ecclesiastical, or 
municipal purposes; meeting: session: spe- 
cifically applied by English and French writers 
to tho legislative assemblies in the German 
empire, Austria, etc. The DUt or Beichetag of the 
old Somau-Oerman empire was the meeting of the es- 
tates. Its sewlons often received specIHc titles from the 
places in which they were held : os, the Diete of Worma, 
1496 and 1681 ; the Diet of Augsburg, 1680. Tho Diet sat In 
three colleges: (1) that of the electoral princes; (S) that 
of the princes, in two lienehes, the temporal and the 


assent of the emperor, being necessary. See Jieiehetag and 
Landtag. 

2, The discharge of some part of ministerial 
duty at a fixed time : as, a diet of examination ; 
a diet of visitation. [Bcotoh.]— Sf. An excur- 
sion ; a journey. 


peaiaaoe, in Saote , — — 

olvtl or criminal process Is cited to appear lu court.— To 
desert the diet. Soedeeertl. 
dletol (di'e-tal), a. [< diet^ + -al] Pertain- 
ing or belouguig to a diet or assembly. 

Until the putting In execution of the consequent Dietal 

-U. — ,4., .. .4 

11606. 


dtotliw 

i'rl-an), a. andw. [<d<e<or*f + 
o a dieting or to a dietary. 


inj I.a. L „ 

If. n. One who adheres to a certain or pre- 
scribed diet ; one who considers the regulation 
of a course of food as important for the preser- 
vation of health; a iietetist. 
dietary (di'e-ta-ri), a. and n. [< LL. *di(etariiu, 
adj. (used as noun, a valet), < dtofa, diet, etc.: 
see diefl, n.] 1. a. Pertaining to diet or the 
rules of diet. 

r.nrd Henry would not listen to atatUtios, dietary tables, 
commisaloners’ rules, sub-commissioners' reports. 

Dieraeli, Contngsby. 
II. n. ; pi. dietaries (-riz). 1. A system or 
course of diet ; a system of rules of diet. 

To bo rulid hi this diatorie [read dietarie] doth! dillgenoe, 
For It techith good diete & good gouemaunoe. 

Babeee Book (E. E. T. S.), p. 64. 
From Dr. Wllllaju hambe, of Warwick, a friend of the 
poet I>andor, Mr. Newton had learnt the fatal effecta at 
our fleah-uieat dietary. JB. Dowden, Shelley, I. SOI. 

2. An allowance and regulation of food, espe- 
cially for the inmates of a hospital, prison, or 
poophouse. 

dUet-bookt (di'et-bfik), n. A diary; a jonmal. 

It [conscience] is a diet-booke, wherein the sinnes of 
everie day are written. 

Eyietle q/a Chrietian Brother X103A). p. 86. 

diet-bread (di'ot-bred),n.’ 1. A delicate sweet 
oako, formerly mueli estoomod in England. — 
2. A name mven to various fine breads suita- 
ble for InvatidB. 

diet-drink (di'et-drlngk), n. Medicated liquor; 
drink prepared with medicinal ingredients. 

The observation will do that better than the lady's did- 
drinks, or apothecary's iiiedtclnes. Locke. 

Lisbon dlet-drlnlC, a celebrated medicinal draught re- 
sembling the eomiKnmd tincture of sarsaparilla. 
cUeter (di'e-t6r), n. [< diet^ + -orl.] 1. One 
who diets. — 2. Ono who prescribes rules for 
eating ; one who prepares food by dietetic rules. 

He cut our roots In characters. 

And sauo'd our hruths, as Juno had been tick 
And he her dieter, Shak., (lymbollne, Iv. 8. 

dietetic (di-o-tot'ik), a. [=S P. didtetique os 8p. 
dietetico = Pg. It. dietetico (cf. D. didetetiseh = 
G. diatetisch = Dan. dimtetisk zs Sw. dietetisk), 

< LL. diwteticus, < Gr. StainrnitSt:, of or for diet, 

< Stair dv, follow a certain diet, < Siaira, diet: see 
di'efi, «.] Pertaining to diet; specifically, re- 
lating to medical rules for regulating the khid 
and quantity of food to bo eaten. 

This IxKik of Cheyne’s became the subject of conversa- 
tion, and produced even sects iu the diete.tiek philosophy. 

Arbuthnot, Ailments, Fref. 

dietetical (di-f-tet'l-kal), a. [< dietetic + -al.] 
8arao as dietetic. 

He received no other counsel than to refrain from cold 
drink, which was but a dietetical caution. 

Sir T, Browne, Vulg. Err. 

I have seen palates, otherwise not uninstructed in die- 
tetUsal elegancies, sup it up with avidiU. 

Land>, ChImney-.Hweepers. 

dietetically (di-f-tet'l-kal-i), adv. In a dieteti- 
cal manner. Imp. I>ict" 
dietetics (dl-^-tet'iks), n. [PI. of dietetic : see 
-ICS. Cf. LL. dicetetice, < Gr. rfioiTvrmi^ (so. 
art), dietetics.] That department of medicine 
which relates to the regulation of diet. 

To suppose that deciding whether a mathematical or a 
classical educatlun is tho liest is deciding what Is the 
proper cnrriculnm, is much tho same thing os to suppose 
that the whole of dieMvie lies in determining whether or 
not broad is more nutritive than potatoes ! 

H. Spencer, Education, p. 28. 

dietetiat (dl-^-tet'lst), n. [= P. diStdtiste ss Pg. 
dietetista; as dietetic •+• -^f.] One who lays 
^at stress upon diet; a physician who gives 
the first place to dietetics in the treatment of 
disease. Dunglison. 

dietic (dl-et'ik), a. and «. [< diefi -i- -ic. Cf. die- 
tetic.] I, a. Of or pertai^g to diet; dietetic: 
used to note those diseases which are caused 
by or connected with the use of improper or 
had food. 

n. n. A course of diet. [Rare.] 

Gentle dietiee or healing applications. 

Bp, Oauaen, Tears of the Church, p. 807. 

dietical (di-et'i-k^), a. [< dieiie + -af.] Same 
as dietic. 

The three fountains of phyalck, namely, dietical, ohltur- 
gical. and pharmaceutical. 

Chilmtad, tr. of Femnd's Love and Melancholy ^6^ ), 

dietine (dl'e-tiu), n. [< F. diSUne, dim. of diite, 
diet: see diet^.] A diet of inferior tank: spe- 
cifioally, in Polish hist,, one of the loeal aMMfn- 
blies or the nobility, which met to elect dzHK 
ties to the national diet and to yiWIMm 

ports of their aotioiu. 



ladtolaui . . . called an aMembly of tmlataa, barona, 
and military mutlemeu, In their reapactive proWncea, In 
order to obtain an additional tribute. Theae provincial 
aaaembllea itave birth to the dietiner ; they now , , , only 
elect the uunoioa or repreaentativea for the diet. 

J. Adamt, Worka, IV. 808. 

Poland waa torn by factlona ; ita dicta and dietinet were 
hotbeda of intrigue. JBdintmrgh JUv., CLXVI. 628. 

dieting (dl'e-tiog), n. [Verbal n. of diefi, v.] 

1. The act of eating or taking nourishnient. 

You know not how delicate the Imagination becomea by 

dieting with antiquity day after day. 

SfulUy, In Dowden, II. 260. 

2. The act or process of subjecting to a diet 
or regimen. 

U'a the dieting and rubbing of the raoe-horae that makes 
him thin as a flash, that he may be os swift too. 

W. M. Bak*r, New Timothy, p. 888. 
dietist Idi'e-tist), n. [< dtod + -isf] One 
skilled in diet. Quarterly Bev. 
dietitian (dl-e-tish'^). n. [< diefi- + •iftan for 
-iotan.l Same as dieiisf. Quarterly Bev. [Bare.] 
diet>kicchen (dl'et-kioh'en), n. An establish- 
ment, usually connected with a dispensary or 
with the outdoor department of a hospital, for 
preparing and dispensing suitable diet for in- 
valids, especially among the poor, 
dtetridiite (de'trich-it), n. [After the French 
mineralogist Dietrich (1748-93).] A hydrous 
sulphate of aluminium, zinc, and iron, occur- 
ring as a recent formation at FelsO-Binya in 
Hungary. 

Dien et mon droit (difi a mAh drwo). [F. : Dieu, 
< L. deu8, a god ; et, < L. et, and : mon, < L. 
mews, mine, < me, me ; droit, < ML. directum, 
right : see deity, me. direct, adroit.] Literally, 
“God and my right,” the watchword of Rich- 
ard I. of England at the battle of Oisors in 1195, 
and adopted as the motto on the royal arms of 
England. 

dlOU-gardet, [F. Dieu garde, God keep or 
save (you); as a noun, “u» dieu-gard, a salu- 
tation, or a God save you” (Cotgrave): Dieu, 
God; gardcr, keep, save, guard: see deity and 
pword.] A form of salutation or asseveration. 

And In this faith durires to be immbred in your familie, 
•o In your atudiea to attend, aa your leaat bccke may he 
hia di«i4pard«. Florio, It. Diet., Rp. Ded. 

Hii master Harding could not produce so much as a 
probaliility of any vow anciently required or undertaken, 
whether by beck or Dieu-gard. Bp. Hall, Works, I\. 278. 
di^Wi, w. An obsolete spelling of due^. 
di6*W0rk (di'wArk), n. Surface ornamentation 
of metal by means of dies, upon which the 
metal is forced. Tlio process is employed for metal In 
either a heated or a cold state ; when executed upon cold 
metal, the work usually requires chasing to complete it. 
diMOagmenon (dl-e-zug'me-non^ n. [Gr, 6ic~ 
^evyfiivov: see diaeeuetio.] In Gr. muaic, the 
lower tetrachord of the upper octave in the two- 
octave ormreater perfect system, 
dif-. 1. The assimilated form of die- before /. 
See die-. — 2f. A form of d«- before/. See de-. 
diffamet, v. and n. An obsolete (Middle Eng- 
llsh) form of defame. 

dUhinod (di-famd'), P- a. [Pp. of diffame, e.] 
In her. : (a) Same as defamed. (6) Turned to- 
ward the sinister : said of an animal, especially 
a beast of prey, used as a bearing. [Rare.] 
dlfEarreatlon (di-far-e-a'shon), n. [< LL. diffar- 
reaHo(n-), < L. die-, apart, + farreatio(n-), tor 
the more common L. confarreatio(n-), the use 
of spelt-cake in the marriage ceremony: see 
eon/arreation.] The parting of a cake made of 

S elt : a ceremony among the Romans at the 
vorce ofman and wife. See confarreation. 
dlffBncet, n. An obsolete form of defense. 
diffondt, V. An obsolete form of defend. 
differ (dif'6r), V. [< ME. differen = P. diffirer 
sa Sp. diferir = Pg. differir ss It. differire, < L. 
differre, carry apart, put off. defer Gntf" differ, 
be different), < die-, apart, +ferrez= E. heart; 
of. Or. duu^ipetv, carry apart, differ (> 
different, > ult. E. adiaphorous, etc., diaphor- 
< 6ta, through, apart, + ^petv = h.ferre 
as Hk heart. Cf. defir^, a doublet of differ.] 
I. intrans. 1. To be unlike, dissimilar, dis- 
tinct, or various in nature, condition, form, or 

a ualities : used absolutely or with ^om : as, 
bie two things differ greatly; men differ from 
brutes ; a statue differs from a picture ; wisdom 
differs from cunning. 

mother star in olorv. 

tv. 41. 

The courts of two countries do not so much differ from 
one another, as the court and city in their peculiar ways of 
life and conversation. AddUon, Cotlee House Politicians, 
n the Imjwrtant matter of cranial cimcity. Men 
u they do /rom 


le Apes: whilst the lowest Apes differ as mneb. In pro* 
>rtion, from the highest, as the latter does /Vom Man. 

HuaUy, Man's Place in Nature, p. 96. 
In all that I have seen, my main feeling Is one of won- 
uer how little the younger England differefromVne elder. 

if. A. Freeman, Amer. Leets., p. 170. 

2. To disagree; be of a contrary opinion; dis- 
sent ; be at variance ; vary in opMon or action : 
used absolutely or vrith from or vdth : as, they 
differ in their methods; he differs from other 
writers on the subject. 

If the honourable gentleman differs with me on that 
subject, I differ as heartily with him. Canning. 

The first thing that tests a boy 's courage Is to dare to 
differ fr^ his father. IT. Ph^ipt, Speeches, p. 247. 

They agree as to the object of existence ; they differ as 
to the method of reaching it. 

J, F, Clarke, Ten Orest Religions, l.«4. 

3. To express disagreement or dissent by word 
of mouth: come into antagonism; dispute; con- 
tend: followed by ttufh. 

We'll never a crowded pit. Jlotee. 

To dlflSr by the whole of being, in logie, to liave no 
essential resemblance, as an orange dilTera from virtue. 
wSvn. 1. To vary. 

n. trans. 1. To cause to be different or un- 
like. [Rare.] 

Something 'tis Utat differs me and thee. Cowley. 

2. To cause difference or dispute between ; di- 
vide. Jamieson. [Scotch.] ' 

If Maister Angts and her mak it np, I'se ne'er be the 
man to differ them. Saxon and Oael, I. 79. 

Sf. To put off ; defer. See defer^. 
differ (dif'6r), n. [< differ, ».] Difference. 
[Scotch.] 

Ye see your state wl' theirs compared, 

An' sliudder at the niffer [exchange] ; 

But cast a inoment'a fair regard 
What mak'a the mighty differ. 

Bxtme, Address to the Unco Gold. 

difference (dif 'e-rgns), n. [< ME. difference, < 
OP. difference, F. 'difference =i Sp. diferencia = 
Pg. differen^aralt. (obs.) differenssia, differenza, 
< L. Mfferentia, difference,? differen^tAs, ppr., 
different: see different.] 1. The condition or 
relation of being other or different; the rela- 
tion of non-identity; also, the relation between 
things unlike; dissimilarity in general. 

Not like to like, but like In difference. 

Tennyeon, Princess, vii. 

2, Any special mode of non-identity; a rela- 
tion Which can subsist only between different 
tilings; also, a special relation involving un- 
likeness ; a particular dissimilarity. 

There is no difference between the Jew and the Greek. 

Rom. X. 12. 

But at last it is acknowledged by the Men who love to 
be called the Men of wit In tills Age of ours that there is 
a Qud and Providence, a future state, and the difference* 
of good and evlL StiUingJUet, Sermons, L lU. 

Strange alt thia difference should be 
'Twlxt tweedledum and tweedledee. 

Byrom, Feuds between HlUidel and Buononcini. 
8. A character which one thing or kind of things 
has and another has not. 

Difference is tl 
differ In founne 

What maner oft 

of thing Is man? We must annswere : he is endued with 
reason ; If the question be asked, whst a man Is : We must 
sunswero ly his Genus, or genorsU woorde, he is a living 
creature. If the queation be asked, what maner of thing 
s Beast is? We male sale: He is without the gift of rea- 

" J— **^at la inoste propre to every ' 

iclally Joigned to the kinde 
the generall woonle. 

' T. WUeon, Rule of Reason GhSl). 

4. Controversy, or ground of controversy; a 
dispute ; a quarrel. 

Jack. What waa the difference f 

French. I think 'twas a contention In public. 

Shak., Cymbollne, L 6. 
I would not, for more wealth Uian I enloy. 

He should perceive you raging ; he did hear 
You were at difference now, which hasten’d him. 

Beau, and FI.. Maid’s Tragedy, L 2. 


of a sum or quantity’ after a laMor aom or 
quantity is submotea. (() The inoremant of a 
function produced by Inereasing the variable 
by unity. The operation of taking the dUlerenoe in 
tills sense Is denoted by the letter A. The eeeond differ- 
ence, AS, Is the difference of the function that tepresents 
the difference of another. Bo third, fourth, ete., dXffSrenee. 
The following table is an example : 

n n8 AnS A>n3 ASnS 


tween shields or aonievements of arms, as of 
brothers who inherit au equal right to the pa- 
terual coat. The most common form of dif- 
ferencing is cadency; another is the haston. 

You must wear your rue with a difference. 

Shak., Hamlet, Iv. 6. 
9. On the exchanges, the amount of variation 
between the price at which it is a^ed to sell 
and deliver a thing at a fixed time and the 
market-price of the thing when that time ar- 
rives. In wagering oontj^ts, payment of the 
difference is expected and accepted in lieu of 
actual delivery.— lOf. A part or division. 

There bee of times three differeneee; the first from the 
creation of man to the Flood or Deluge^ . . . the second 
from the Floud to the flnt Olympias, etc. 

Holland, tr. of Camden's Brit, p. 84. 
ipifference It often followed by a prepoaltlonal ptaraae in- 
dloating the thlnga or persons that differ. The preposi- 
tion Is usually between or among, at from, but tomeumes 
alao to (after the formula different to : aee remarks under 
different). 

What serious difference is there In this behavior [of 
plants] to that of the luwer animals, the curious creatures 
of tea life which am hardly one thing or the other T 

Harper e Weekly, March 1, 1884, p. 148.] 
Accidental dlflisrencs, In logic, a dlfferenoe in respect 
to tome accident.— Actual dlffarsnOS, In metaph., one 
coucumiiig what actually takes place.— Asosnslonal dif- 
fsrenost. Beeascensumof.— Calculus of Units dlffsr- 
enosB. Bee eahmItM.— Ssscsnslonal dlffSrsnost. Bee 
deecenWotiof.— DlflSrence of potentials, or potential 
difference, in elect., the difference In degree of electri- 


fleation of two bodies, or parts of the same body, which 
produces or tends to produce s flow of electricity or an 
electrical current between them. Bee potential.— Diflhr- 
ence-tone. See tone.— Equation of dilferenoes. Bee 
equation.— First difference, (a) In logic, the moct fun- 
damental difference. (6) In math., the resultof perform- 
ing the operation of taking the difference once. — udlvld- 
nu dlfferenoe. Same aa numerical difference (6X 


differ u 


v widely from one another thau tl 


A. Horton, N 

hail wTth '. 

Sf. An evidence or a mark of distinction. 

An abeolute gentleman, full of most sxesllent differ- 
encee. Shak., Hamlet, v. 2. 

6. The act of dlstingnlshlng; disorimination ; 
distinotion. 

We make tome things necessary, toms thiiws aocestaiy 
and appendant only ; . . . our Lord and Saviour hlmteu 
doth make that difference. Hooker, Socles. Polity, 111. 8. 
To make a differenee between the unclean and the clean. 

Uv. xi. 47. 

7. In math. : (a) The quantity by which one 
quantity differs from another; the remainder 


ly ob- 

N inhabiting 

me same connneu looaui^ may oe cauea vndieidual dif- 
ference*. Darwin, Origin of Species, p. 68. 

Inverse dlfferenoe, in math., the sum of all the values of 
a function, for all the discrete values of the variable leas 
than the actual value. — Mixed differeneee. differences 
partly flntte and partly inflnitesimal (differentials). Bee 
equation.— Numerical difference, (a) A difference of 
numbers, as between two assemblages of persona or thinn, 
two reckonings, or the like. (6) A difference between In- 
dividuals of the same species ; a character possessed by 
one individual and not by the others of the same species. 
Also frequently called individual, individuant, or singu- 
lar difference.— TurtM. difference, In math., the lucre- 
meiit of a function of two variables which would result 
from Increasing one of them by unity.- Bpeolflo differ* 
enoe, in loaie, a character which, added to the genus, 
makes the definition of the species. Also called essentiat, 
divisive, completive, ot constitutive difference.— To make 
a difference, to alter a case ; matter, or be material to a 
case ; as, that makee a great difference ; It make* no differ- 
ence what you say. 

It he miss the mark. It makes no differenee whether he 
have taken aim too high or too low. 

Macaulay, Athenian Orators, 
inrtual dlfferenoe, a difference In respect to what would 
happen under certain contlugenclea Thus, one egg and 
another, though they appear to have no actual differences, 
may have virtual differences, In that one will hatch a male 
and the other a female. SyiL 1 and 9. Difference, Distinc- 
tion, DivereUy, DiesimUarity, Disparity. Dieagrssmsnt, 
Vananee, Discrimination, contrariety, dissimilitude, va- 
riety. The first five words express the fact of unlikeness ; 
differeno* and distinetion apply also to that wherein the 
unllkeiieis lies, and diseriminalion to tbs act of making or 
marking a difference, and to the faculty of discerning dif- 
ferences. (fioe discernment.) JRitinefton applies also to the 

— . < J account of difference. Difference 

_ X- *iiingB small or ‘ 

It generally, t 

, rks delicate di 

.tween two words that are almost sv- 

lymous. fNeersito, b]i Its derivation, is agrest or radt- 

difference, equal to going in oppoelte directions. Dis- 

similaxUy is unfikeneM, generally in large degree or es- 
sential pplnte. Dieparuy Is Inequality, generally in rank 
or age. • Disagreement and eoWanes are weak words by 
their original meaning, but through euphemistic use have 
come to etand for dlssimllaritr of opinion of almoet any 
degree, and for the reiultl^ alienaUon of feeUiqb or even 
dissension and strife. 

The eub-kimrdom Annuloceehowe u an Immense Afer- 
ence between the elow crawling of wonna amlqaiok flfaht 
of Inseote. U. Spssseer, Pria. of PigSbioLTi ^ 



■wir u mi liw TWT moment doing more to melt mwey the 
peUy eodml <fMiiM(ioit« which keep generoiu eonU apmrt 
from e^ other then the premchl^ of the Beloved Dlioi- 
pie hlmMU would do. 0. W. Holme*, Old Vol. ot Life, p. 8. 

The extent ot oounti^ and dioereitj/ot Intereate, charac- 
ter, and attalnmenta of votera repreu the pretenuout and 
nndeeervlng. Jf. X, B»o., XL. SIX 

If the principle ot reunion baa not ita energy in thla life 
whenever the attmotiona of aelf coaae, the aminired prin- 
oiplea of ditotmiletrity mvut repel theae beinga from their 
centre. Chtyne, 

The ditparUy between our powera and our performance 
ia lUe'i tragedy. AleoU, Table-Talk, p. 44. 

Vrom theae different relatione of different thlnga. there 
neoeaaarily arlaea an agreement or dUagroemmd of aome 
thinga to otherv. Olwrke, Attrlbutea, xlv. 

£ven among the zealoua patrona of a council ot etate, 
the moat irreconcilable vanaru» la diacovered concerning 
the mode in which it ought to be conatituted. 

Maaiton, The Federaliat, No. xxxvllt. 
It it rather a queatlon whether . . . they have not 
alnned themaelvea beyond all the apprehenaiona and du- 
crituimtiono ot what la good and what ia evil. 

Sharp, Serniona, III. xvL 
i. Oiaaenaiou, conteat, falling out, atrife, wrangle, alter- 
cation. 

difference (dif 'e-rerus), v. t. ; pret. and pp. dtf^ 
ferenced, ppr. differeneing. [< difference, n. C£. 
differentiate, v.] 1. To cauBO a diffeTenoe or 
diatinotion in or between; make different or 
distinct. 

la the King'a, the other aa the (iueen'a, differenced 

..jj 

Joneon, Love'a Welcome at Bolaover. 


orelnac 


1609 

le together without merging their identity : 


Jer. Taylor, Worka (ed. 1836), 1. 6S4. 
In the Bonuon Agonlates, colloquial language la left at 
the greateat diatoiico, yet aomethfng of It la preaerve<l, tn 
render the dlolcwue probable ; in Maaainger the atyle la 
differenced, but differenced in the amalleat degree pooalble, 
from animated convaraatlon by the vein of poetry. 

Coleridge, Table-Talk. 

2. To distinguish; disoriminate ; note the dif- 
ference of or between. 

And thla woa a nun feaaana, and in that he differenced 
it from the ooae ot uatovera, being an actual Tori to atub 
the wood up. Sir Peyton Ventrie (1686). 

3. In her., to bear with a difference ; add a dif- 
ference to. 


The heat at eighty degreea of Fahrenheit ia one thing, 
and the beat at eighty degreea of Bdaumur ia a very differ- 
ent matter. 0. W. Holme*, Emeraon, xlv. 

Ia not every case of apparently continuoua perception 
really a coae of auoceaatve dUtinet imogea very oloae to- 
gether? W. K. Clifford, Leoturea, 1. 116. 

One poem, which ia compoaed upon a law of ita own, 
and haa a charocterlattc or eepareUe beauty of ita own, 
cannot be inferior to any other poem whataoever. 

De Quineey, Style, UL 

You ahall have verynoeful and cheering dlacouroe at 
teoeral timet with two tcverol men, but let ill three of you 
come together, and yon ahoU not have one new and hearty 
word. Hmtrton, Baaaya, lat aer., p. 180. 

differentia (dif-g-ren'shi-^), n. ; pi. differential 
f-d). [L., difference : see difference, n.J 1. In 
logic, the characteristic attriDute of a species, 
or that by which it is distingnished from other 
species of the same genus; speciflo difference 
(which see, under difference). 

WhateverHerm can be affirmed of aevarol thlnga muat 
expreaa eitlier their whole eaaenoo, which ia cofled the 
apeciea, or a port of their eiaence (vlx., either the mate- 
rial port, which ia called the genua, or the formal and 
dlatingulahlng part, which lacafled differentia, ur, in com- 
mon oiaconrae, choraoteriatio), or aomethlng joined to the 
eaaence. Wkately, Logic, 1. 4. 

2. In Gregorian music, a cadence or trope. Also 
called distinctio. 

differentiable (dif-e-ren'shi-s-bl), o. [< NL. 
as if ^differentiabiUs, < * differ entiare: see dif- 
ferentiate, ff.] Capable of being differentiated 
or discriminated. 

In theae excliangea of atrueture and function between 
the outer and quoal-outer ttoauea, we get undeniable proof 
that they are eoaily differentuMe- 

H. Spencer, Prln. of Biol., | 286. 
differentiSB. n. Plural of differentia. 
differential (dif-e-ren'shal), a. and n. [ss F. 
diffdrentiel ss 8nl‘ d^ferencial = Pg, differencial 
sslz. differensiale, <NL. differentimia (Leibnitz, 
1676), <L. differentia, difference: see difference, 
n.] I. a. 1. Making or exhibitii^ a difference 
or distinction; discnminatlng; distinguishing; 
special. 

For whom he procured differential favora. Motley. 

2. Having or exhibiting a difference. — 8. In 
math,, pertaining to a differential or differen- 
tials, or to mathematical processes in which 


u thete varlatlona ore reduced nearer and nearer to xeroi 
but the dlfferentlola ore commonly underatood to be hi> 
Aniteeimol. (bf) A logarithmic tangent. — 2. In 
biol., a morohologloal difference; a distinction 
or distinctive oharaoteristio of form or struc- 
ture ; correlated with equivalent. [Bare.] 
Chorocteriatica are dlvialble Into two categories: those 
which become morphological equivalents and are easeu- 
tioUy similar In distinct aeries, and those which ore es- 
sentially dlHerent in diatiiiot series and may be claieed M 
morphological differential*. 

A. Hyatt, P^. Amer. Aaeoc. Adv. BcL, XXXIl. 858. 
Partial dlflhrentlal, an Inflnltealmal increment a 
function of two or more variables, correaponding to an 
inflnlteaimal increment of one ot these variables. —Total 
dlffBrantlaL a sum of all the partial dlfferentlola ot a 
function, so that more than one independent differential 
appear in Its expreaalon. 

dUnrentiaUy (dif-^ren'shal-l), adv. In a dif- 
ferential manner; by differentiation. 

I will . . . state next what aorta of rights, forces, and 
ideas I consider,— mark differerttirUly the three periods at 
which I have been looking. 

Stubbe, Medieval and Modem Hist., p. 210. 
differentiant (dif-g-ren'shi-ant), n. [< KL. 
•dfjferen«aw(f-)s, ppr. of *differenHare : see dif- 
ferentiate, «.] In math., a rational integral 
function of the ooefilcients of a binary quantic, 
of equal weight in all its terms in respect to 
either variable, subject to satisfy the oonditiou 


(a “ +2i 


+ 8oj^-|- etc.)2) = 0, 


e. £rU., XI. 687. 

4. In math., to take the difference of (a fimc- 
tion); also, to compute the auooessive differ- 
ences of the numbers in a table, 
differanca-engine (dif'e-rens-en'jin), n. A 
machine for the automatic calculation of math- 
ematical tables, from the initial values of the 
function and of its successive differences. See 

calculating-machine. e—is -f., h-. sh- ' 

diffaranca-aQUation (dif 'e-rens-f-l^s'^zhon), n. surM-gntlal tsar, in meeh., a combination of toothed 
In math., an equation of nuite differences or wheels by which a differential motion ia produced, aa 
enlargements; an expressed relation between ‘ ' 

functions and their differences. See equation. 
diffarandag (dif 'e-ren-sing), n. In her. , the d is- 
tiuction between” shields made by one or more tive wheels acting 


they are employeiL— iMffhrsntlsl blodk, oalonlus, 
1*_ c— 'TM.' — intlal dharaotars, 

oharactera by which 

one orgoniam la distingutsbea from another with which 
it is compared or contrasted : a statement of such char- 
acters constitutes a differential dumniwit.— Differential 
coefflolent. See oo<iiicteni.— pifferentUI ooapUuc. 
See eoupftns'.— Dlffsrantlal derivative. Some as d\f- 
/emtftafeo^etenf.— Differential dlagnoeU. Seediag- 
noMt— Dlflwentlal dutgr. Sameasdfierfmfnaffnpdu^. 


exemplified when two wheels ffxed on the aonio axis are 
made to communicate motion to two other wheels on sepa- 
rate axes, the velocities of the latter axes differing propor- 


differeuces. See difference, 8. 
different (dif'g-rent), a. [<; F. different = Sp. 
diferente aa Pg. ft. differente, < L. differen{t-)8, 
ppr. of differre, differ: see differ, r.j Not the 
same; two; many; plural: also, characterized 
by a difference or distinction ; various or con- 
trary in nature, form, or quality; unlike; dis- 
similar. 

I have been always so charitable as to think that the 
Religion of Borne and the Court of Borne were different 
Iliinga. Howell, Letters, 11. 6. 

All the elders met at Ipawloh : they took Into consider- 
ation the book which was committed to them by the gen- 
eral court, and were much different in their judgments 
about it. Winthrop, Hist. New England, II. 108. 

Thlnga terrestrial wear a difrent hue. 

As youth or age persuades; and neither true. 

Cowper, Hope. 

1 When in the predicate, different la either used abaolntely : 
aa, the two thlnga ore very dfFarenf; or followed hv prom: 
as, the two things ore very different from esoh other; he 
is very differerU from his brother. But the relation of 
opposition la often lost in that of mere coniparlaon, leod- 


Diferent to is, essentially, an English colloquialism ; and, 
like many oolloqulaUsms, It evinces how much stronser 
the instinct of euphony la than the instinct of aoientiflo 
analogy, F, Hoff, Mod. Eng., p. 88. 


’*tffn,I>iffermt,I>ittinet,Separat*,8ermtd. These words 
•«ree ill being the opposite of tame. Different applies to 
hsture or quiul^ as well as to state of being ; aa the Afri- 
can and Aalatto oltmates are very different. The other 
three words are twirnsrily physiosl, and are still affected 
hy that foot : wa speak of dUmet or tnwrafs ideas, colors, 
towtosiate. Atorof Is used etalafiyclaMsa things 


Hve wneeia bumiik upuu them, or to the numbers oi uieir 
teeth. This combination is extensively employed in lathes 
and boring machlnea— DiflSiro&tlu invariant, a dif- 
ferential expression which is only multiplied by a power 
of dp/dx by a linear transformation of the variables.- 

— « mechanical contrivance in whic 

at once in two ways, so that any 

, one communicates to the other 

. ace ot two Velocities, os the Chinese windlass and 

the differential serew.— I^aranUal Plit^ a single pis- 
ton exposed on ita opposite sides to diffarent prewarea, or 
a oomhinatiou of pistons of different dlometen oonneoied 
so as to act os onei each under the tame or a different 
pressure per unit of area. Ibe total effeotive preeaure is 
that due, in the ease of the single piston, to the dlfferenoe 
between the total pressures on the opposite sides, and. In 
the ease of oouneoted pistons ot different diametera to the 
dlfferenoe ot pressure upon a unit ot area ot each piston 
multiplied by the area of the piston.— DUPsrailtlaf pnl- 
ley. See piiffey.— DlflBresnal Poam, a staam-pump 
whose point of cut-off is controlled by the combined roo- 
Uons of the pump-rod, or ita oonneoUons, and some inde- 
pendent moving part, so that the steam supply Is deter- 
mined by and apportioned to the load upon the pump,— 
t, Same as diferentiat oo^ffetenL— 

it, a differential equation the com- 

. __ of which contains all the roots of a given 

algebrato eoaotlon.— DtShraatlal aoala. See teal*.— 
Duhrantul sorsw. see sersw.— Dlfflm&tUl fber- 
monu^. See (Aemtometar.—Dlfllirea^ tons. See 
tone.— DlffkrentUl wladiag, a method of winding colls 
forgalvanameters, Instrumebta for duplex telegraphy, and 
other electrical devices. It oonstata in winding two In- 
sulated wires side ^ side, ao that each mokes the same 
number of turns. For eleotrio motors it Is a sarles wind- 
ing carrying current In a direotiou opposite to that in the 
shnnt winding. 

A »• 1. In ma1ih.t (a) Jm infinitesimal dif- 
ferenoe between two values of a variable quan- 
tity. In the differential and integral calculus. If two or 
more quantities are dependent on one anotlier, and subject 
to variations of value, their eorteepondlng differentials are 
any other quautitiee wbosa ratioe to one another are the 
Umila to iniloti tha ratioa of tha varlatlona i«proxtmata, 


where a, h, c, etc,, multiplied by binomial co- 
efBoients, ^ve the coefficients of the quantic, 
and where D is the differentiant — Monomial dif- 
ferentiant, a differentiant which (with the usual conven- 
tion as to 0 B 1) may be expressed as n permutation-sum 
of a single product of differences of roots of the parent 
quantic, or quantic eyetem. J. J. Sylveeter. 

differentiate (dif-e-ren'shl-at), V.; pret. and 
pp. differentiated, p'pr. differentiating. [< NL. 
*differentiatu8, pp. of *differentiare (> It, diffe- 
ren^are ss Sp. ^erenoiar ss Pg. differenciar sa 
P. diffdrencier, diffdrentier), < L. differentia, dif- 
ference: difference, n."] I. trana. 1. To make 

different : distinguish by differences ; consti- 
tute a difference between : as, color of skin dif- 
ferentiates the races of men. 

Believing that sexual selection has played an important 
part in differentiating the races of man, be lias found it 
necessary to treat tills subject In great detail. 

A. H. Wallaoe. 

Specifically — 2. In biol,, to accomplish or de- 
velop differentiation in; make unlike by modi- 
fication; specialize in structure or function. 

The codvorilon of , . . protoplasm into various forms 
of organized tissues, which become more and more difer- 
enliated os development advances. Is obviously referable 
to the vital activity of the germ. 

W. B. Carpenter, in Orove’s Corr. of Forces, p. 414. 
8. In logic, to discriminate between, by observ- 
ing or describing the differencos. — 4. In math., 
to obtain the differential or the differential co- 
offioient of: to differeritiate an equation. 

n. intrana, Toacquireadistlnctandseparate 
character. Huxley. 

ddffbrentiate (dif-g-ren'shi-at), n. [< NL. 
ferentiatum, neut. of ^differentiatua : see differ- 
entiate, V.] A differential coefficient. 

differentiation (dif-e-ren-shi-a'shqn), n. [< 
differentiate, v. : see -afiow.] 1. The formation 
oxaifferenoes or the diBcriminatiou of varieties. 

Tliore can be no differentiation into classes in the ab- 
sence of numbers. H. Spencer, lYin. of Sociol., 1 9. 

The Faculties arose by process of natural differentiation 
out of the primitive nulvursity. UuaHey. 

^ecifloally — 2. Anv change by which some- 
thing homogeneous is made heterogeneous, or 
liko things are made imliko ; especidly, in biol., 
the evolutionary process or result by which 
or^ually indifferent parts or organs become 
differentiated or specialized in either form or 
function ; struotural or functional modification; 

S ialization. Tlius, tlm primttlvoly similar appen- 
of a lobster undergo differentiationXn being special- 
some into mouth-parts, some into prehensUe claws, 
othsn into walking- or swimming-organs, etc. 

In the contents of a single anther-cell we see a snrpris- 
Ina degree of differentiation in the pollen ; namely, gnins 
oohering by fours, then being eiiber tied together by 


Differentiation implies that the simple becomes com- 
plex or the complex more complex ; it implies also that 
Uils Increased complexity is due to the persistence ot 
former changes ; we may even say snoh x>ersistenoe is es- 
sential to the very idea of development or growth. 

Sneye. Brit., XX. 46. 
8. In logic, discrimination ; the act of distin- 
— ’ ' - things according to their reapeottve 


gnishing 

different 



dlffBnntiatioa 

attnotioni repreaent re« 

> exictenU. 

r. Lewa, Proba. of Life and Mind, II. 4S1. 
4 . In malA., the operation of finding the differ- 
ential or differential coeffloieut of any function. 
— IMnot dlfltarentiatlon, dlffeTeutlation by an elemen- 
tary prooedure.— Explicit differentiation, the differ- 
entlatlun of an expliolt funution of the independent vari- 
able.— ImpUOlt differentiation, the opposite of explicit 
diyennfiafton.— Partial differentiation, flndin* a par- 
tial differential.— Total differentiation, flnding a total 
differential. 

differentiator (dif-e-ren'shi-a-tgr), n. One who 
or that which differontiates: as,' the radicals of 
written Chinese serve as differentiators of the 
sense, while the phonetics play the same part 
as regards sound. 

differentio-differentialt, a. Relating to dif- 
ferentials of differentials. 

differently (dif'e-rent-li), adv. In a different 
manner; variously. 

The quettiona have been settled differently in every 
church, wtio should be admitted to tlie feast, and how 
often it should be prepared. JJ/nerton, The Ixjrd s Supper. 

dlfferentnees (dif 'e-rent-nos), n. The state of 
'being different. Bailey, 1727. 

(dif'o-ring), rt. [Ppr. of di^cr, t>.] 
■ imiiar; different. 


1610 

(d) Hard to persuade or indnoe ; stubborn in yioldinc ; 
obstinate as to opinion : as, he wss difflMdt to convince. 


£id%ey durst not leave the 

d, much less an Army to his conduct. 

MiUon, Elkonoklastes, 


IS tor foare of belni 


a di^uff passage la on 


To Israel, difidenee of Qod, and doubt 

h«ln<r Imnoa’d nt«»n ' ' feeble hearts. Milton, B. A., L 454. 

blsry, Ispt. 16 , 1686 . 2. More especially, distrust of one’s self; want 
of confidence in one’s own ability, wo^, or 
fitness; retiring disposition; modest reserve; 
shyness. 

“ silent always, when you doubt your sc 


; obscure, kuotty. 

’ ' " F. diffkmlter, make 


As in Spain, so in all other Wine Oounlrles, one ca 
pass a Day’s Journey but he will find a differing Ka 
lime. Hutoell, J.ettera, il 


Wise nature by variety does please ; 

CSotbo differing passions In a differing dress. 

Dryden, Art of Poetry, 111. uu». 

8. Quarreling; contending; conflicting, 

HU e^ering fury. Chapman, Hind, lx. 643. 

0 daughter of the rose, whose checks unite 
The differing titles of the red and white. 

Dryden, Pal. and Arc., Ded., 1. 162. 
dlflbringly (dif' e-ring-li), adiu In a differing 
or different manner. 

Such protuberant and concave parts of a surface may 
leintt tlte light au differingly its to vary a colour. lioyU. 
dlffUdldf (di-fls'il), a. [< F. difficile = Pr. difficil 
a Sp. dificil = Pg, difficil =5 It. difficile, < L. di^ 
eilis, in older form atfficul, hard to do, difficult, 
< dis- priv. + facilis, easy: see facile. Cf. diffir- 
dKft.2 1. Difiloult; hard; arduous; perplexing. 

Mounte of Quarentena, where our Lordo fasted .xl. dayes 
and ,xL nygbtu : it U an hyghc hy 11 and diffyeyll to ascende. 

.9ir R. Ouyiforde, Pylgiymage, p. 52. 
Latin was no more diffleUe 
Than to a blackbird Tis to whistle. 

S. RuUer, Hudlbros, I. L 6S. 

2. Reluctant; scrupulous. 

The cardinal flnding the pope difficile in granting the 
dispensation. mean, UUt Hen. VIL 

ffiffloileneBBt (di-fls'il-ues), n. Difficulty; im- 
practicability ; specifically, difficulty to be por- 
Buaded; iucompliance. 

The lighter sort of malignity tiirneth hut to a crossness, 
or trowardness, or aptness to oppose, or dijffeileneini, or the 
like. Bacon, Uoodness. 

diffidlitatef, r. t. [< L. as if *difflcilitalt-)s for 
dijficulta(l-)s, difficulty. Cf. difficultate.'] To 
render difficult. 

The inordinateness of our love difflciUtalclh this duty 
[charity]. W. Montague, Devo'ute lUsays, I. xv. | 4. 

dilBonlt (dif'i-kult), a. (^Developed from diffi- 
enlty.q, v, ; the proper adj. (after L.) is difficile, 
q. v.J Not easy ; requiring or dependent on 
effort ; hard ; troublesome ; arduous, speciflcaiiy 
— (a) Hard aa to doing or effecting; wanting facility of 
accomplUhraent : with an inflnitive : as, it is difficult to 
convince him ; a tiling tliat is difficult to do or to And. 

Satire is . . , more difficult to be understood by those 
that are qot of the same age witli it than any other kind 
of poetry. Addieon, Ancient Medals, II. 


diAcnlt (dif'i-kult), v.t. [< 1 . , 

difficult, < difficult^, difficulty: see diffloulty. In 
£. as if < difficult, a.] If. To make difficult ; 
impede. 

Tlieir pretensions . . . had diffieidted the peace. 

Sir W. Temple, Works, II. 484 (Ord MS.). 
2. To perplex ; embarrass. [Local, IT. S.] 

There is no break in the chain of vital operation ; and 
consequently we are not diffieidted at all on the score of 
the relation which the new plant bean to the old. 

George Buck, The Resurrection, p. M. 

difflcultatet (dif'i-kul-tat), ». t. [< difficult + 
To render difficult. 

Diffleulter. To difficultate, or dlfflollltate ; to make dlf- 
flcolt or uneaste. Cotgravc. 

difficultly (dif'i-kult-li), adv. 'With diffloulty: 
as, gutta-percha is difficultly soluble in chloro- 
form. [Karo.] 

He himself had been only guilty, and the other had been 
very difficultly prevailed on to do what he did. Fielding. 
difficulty (dif 'i-kul-ti). n. ; pi. difficulties (-tiz). 
K ME. difficultee, < OP. difMultOjF. difficult^ = 
£br. diffiotiUat = Bp. difioultad =; Pg. difficuldade 
=s It. difficultd. < L. diffioulta{U)8, < difficul, older 
form of difficilis, hard to do, difficult: see diffi- 
cile and mj^ult.'] 1. Want of easiness or fa- 
cility; hindrance to the doing of something; 
hardness to be accomplished or overcome ; tne 
character or condition of an undertaking which 
renders its performance laborious or peimlex- 
ing: opposed to facility: as, a work of labor 
and difficulty. 


Pope, Essay oi 

its . . . iher evei ‘ 

(fence. 

An Englishman's habitual diffldenee and awkwardnens 
of address. Irving. 

By learning conspicuous before the world, bis (John 
Fickering’s] native d^denee withdrew him from Its per- 
sonal observation. Sumner, Orations, 1. 138. 

-Sjm. 9. Modeety, Shyneee, etc. (see baehfulneet), fear, 
tiiiiT.qty, hesitation, apprehension. 

' ■ ' M [=8p.(«;l<tenfe = Pg. 


fW Hard to do, perform, or overcome ; attended with 
labor, pains, or opposition ; laborious : as, a difficult un- 
dertaking. 

There is as much Honour to he won at a handsome Re- 
treat as at a hot Onset, it being tlis dlfficultett Fioce of 
War. Howell, Letters, ii. 4. 

Eloquence U not banished from the public business of 
this country as useless, but as difficult, and as nut spon- 
taneously arising from topics such as generally furnish the 
staple of debate. De Quinccy, Rhetoric. 

The diffieuU mountain-passes, where, from his rocky 
eyrie, the eagle-eyed Tyroleso peasant had watched his 
foe. Longfellow, Hyperion, iv. 2. 

(e) Hard to please or satisfy ; not compliant; unaocommo- 
datlng ; rigid ; austere : aa, a person of difficult temper. 
Hothing will please the di^ult and nice, 

Or nothing more than still to contradict. 

Milton, V. B., Iv. 157. 

Well, If be refuses, ... I’ll only break my glass for Its 
flattery, . . , and look out for some less difieult admirer. 

Goldemith, She Stoops to Conquer, i. 1. 

Olives and cypresses, pergolas and vlnea, terracea on 
the roots of houses, soft Iridescent mountains, a warm yel- 
low light— what more could the diMoult tonrlat wont? 

H, Jtmee, Jr., Uttle Tour, p, 14R 


Source of the Mile, II. 319. 
2. That which is hard to accomplish or to smr- 
raount: as, to mistake difficulties tor impossi- 
bilities. 


8, Poiplexity ; complication or embarrassment 
of affairs, especially of pecuniary affairs ; trou- 
ble; dilemma; whatever renders action or pro- 
gress laborious or painful : as, a gentleman in 
difficulties. 

'VVliy do I moke a difflouity In speaking of my worthy 
ancestor's fallings T Steele, Spectator, Mo. 544. 

More than once, In days of difficulty 
Ami pressure, hod she sold her wares for less 
Than what she gave. Tennyeon, Enoch Arden. 

4. Objection; cavil; obstruction to belief or 
consent. 

If the Sorcerers or Inuhanters by their lots or dluina- 
tloni alUrroed that any sicke bodle should die, the gicke 
man makes no diffteultie to kill hU owne soiine, though 
lie had no other. Futchae, Fllgriniage, p. 883. 

Men should consider that raising di/flruHtss concerning 
the mysteries in religion cannot make them mure wise, 
learned, or vtrtuoiM. Swift, 

It seems, thou, ttiat difflcultiee in revelation are espe- 
cially given to prove the reality of our faith. 

J. II. Newman, Parochial Sermons, 1. 211. 

5. An embroilment; a serious complication 
of feeling or opinion; a falling out; a variance 
or quarrd. 

Measures lor terminating all . . . difflcultiee. Bancroft. 

1, Laborlousiiest, troublesomeness, arduousness. 
—9, Obelruetion,Impediment,eU:.i»o«td>etaole), hindrance. 
— 8. Distress, exigency, trial, emergency, pinch. 

dlffidet (di-fid'), v. i. [= It. diffldare, < L. diffl- 
dere, distrust, < dis- priv. + fidere, trust, < 
fides, faith: see faith, fidelity. See also d^y. 
diffident, and of. aff)f, corfide,} To have or feel 
distrust; have no confidence. 

Mr. Pinch. No, 81r, I’ll ne’er trust yon any way. 

Horn. But why not, dear Jack? why difflde in me thou 
know’st BO well? WyOwrUy, Country Wife, iv. 1. 

The man diffldet in hla own augury. 

And douhta the gods. ’ 

Dryden, tr. of Ovid's Metamorph., 1. 638. 

diffidence (dif'l-dens), n. [as Sp. difideneia ms 
Pg. diffldencia ss It. difffdenza, diffideneia, < L. 
diffffdentia, want of confidence, \ diffiden(t-)s, 
ppr. of diffidere, distrust: see diffi^t. See 
also defiance.] 1 . Distrust; want of confidence 
in regard to anything; doubt of the abilitv or 
disposition of others. [Now rare or obflolete 
in this application, origloaUy the prevailing 
one.] 


diffident (dif 'i-dqnt,. . ^ 

It. diffl^ite, < it. difflden(t-)s, ppr. of diffidere, 
distrust: seediffide. See alsooe^nt.] 1. Dis- 
trustful; want^oonfldenoo in another’s power, 
will, or sincerity. [Now rare or obsolete.] 

Piety so diffident aa to require a sign. Jer, Taylor. 

Be not diffident 

Of wisdom ; she deserts thee not, if thpu 
Dismiss not her. Milton, P. L., vili. 662. 

2. Distrustful of one’s self; not confident; re- 
served; timid; shy: as, a youth. 

Distress makes the humble heart diffident. 

Rushardton, Clarissa Harlowe. 

The limited nature of my education. ... so far from 
rendering me diffident of my own ability to comprehend 
what I had read, . . . merely served as a farther stimulus 
to Imagination. Poe, Tales, I. 7. 

Altliougli Ximenes showed no craving for power, It must 
be confessed he was by no means dWdent In the use of It. 

Preeeoti, Ferd. and Isa., It. 5. 

The diffident accost each other with a certain coy respect- 
fulness. Iiavlng its rise In self-reverence ji regard for per- 
sons andprluclples. .Aieott, Table-Talk, p. 88. 

■iflyn. 9. Bashful, shamefaced, sheepish, 
diffidently (dif 'i-dont-li), adv. 'With distrust ; 
in a shy or hesitating manner; modestly. 

In man humility’s alone sublime, 

Who diffidently hopes he’s Christ's own care. 

Smart, Hymn to the Supreme Being. 

diffidentnesfl (dif'i-dgnt-nes), n. Distrust : sus- 
piciousness. Bailey, 1727. [Rare or obsolete.] 
dlffindt (di-find' ), V. t. r< L. diffindere, pp. diffis- 
sus, cleave asunder, < ais-, asunder, + findere, 
cleave, split, = E. bite, q. v.] To cleave in two. 
Bailey, 1727. 

diffinet, V. A Middle English variant of define. 

To diffyne 

A1 here sentence. 

Chaucer, Parliament of Fowls, L 620. 

dlfflniflht, V. t. A Middle English variant of de- 
finish. 

dlffinltlonf, n. A former variant of definition. 
dlffinitiyet, a. A former variant of definitive. 

The tribunal where we speak being not difflnitivc (which 
is no small advantage), I now promised to ease his memory 
myself with an abstract of what 1 bad said. 

Sir H. Wotton, Keliquto, p. 687. 
diffiflslont (di-fish'qn), tt. [< L. diffis8io(n-), 
breaking off a matter till the following day, 
deferring it, lit. a cleaving in two, < diffindere, 
pp. difflssus, cleave in two; see diffind.] The 
act of cleaving asunder. Bailey, 1727. 
diffixedt (di-fikst'), a. [< ML. as if ^dijfixus, < 
L. dis-, apart, + fixus, pp. of figere, fix : see fia,] 
Loosened ; unfastened. Bailey, 1727. 
difflatet (di-flat' ), v. t. [< L. dittos, pp. of dif- 
flare, blow apart, < dis-, apart, away, + fiarc 
5 = E. blowi.] To blow away ; scatter. E. D. 
difflationi (di-fl&'shqn), n. [< L. as if *diffla- 
tioln-), < diffiare: see difflate.] A blowing in 
different directions ; a scattering by a puff of 
wind. Bailey, 1727. 

difflHan (dif '10-an). n. [< L. dijffiuere, flow away, 
< di-, dis-, apart, t fluere. flow: wefiuent.] A 
ohemieal compound obtained by the action of 
beat on alloxanio acid. It is not erystallizable, 
is very soluble in water, and possesees no acid 
properties. Also spoilt difmm. 
dlfflaenee (dif 'l«-^s), «. [» r. diffhtenoe => Pg. 
diffiumda; as dijffiu^t) + -ee.] If. The qual- 
ity of flowing awAy on all sides, as a fluid ; 
fluidity: opposed tb eonsiatenee. Also difflueney- 
—2, In eool., speoifloallr, the peculiar mode 
of diffintegration or dissolution of infusorians; 
the '^molecular effusion” of Dnjardln. 
dlfflUfliUTt (dif'l»-en-8i), n. [< Mfflluen(t) + -ey.] 
Same as difftuenee, 1. 

Ice is water oongealeil by (ha frigidity of (ha air ; where- 
by it acquireth no new form, but rather a oonsistanoa or 
drtermluatlon of its difftueney. 

Str T. M r o um s, Vulfl, Irr., IL L 



bjr, 'apart, + Jluere, flow : see fluent.^ Tend- 
ing to flow away on all sides ; not flxed 5 read- 
ily dissolving, 

A (oriuleM, apparently difltuTU and atructiireleaa maM. 

A. dray, In Mat. Sci. and Rel., p. 14. 

Difflngia (fll-flfl'ji-&)» [NL., formed (im- 
prop. ) from the L. base difflug- (as in pp. difflux- 
us)otdiffluere,iLovf apart: see diffluent.] A ge- 
nus of ordinary amoobiform rbizopods, of the 
order Amceboidea and family AroellideB, having 
a kind of test or shell made of foreign particles 
agglutinated together, as grains of sand, dia- 
toms, eto. : so called from the flowing out or 
apart of the pseudopods. D. urceolata is an 
example. 

difform (dif'drm), a. [< F. difforme, OF. def~ 
forme = Sp. Pg. diaforme = It. difforme, < ML. 
*difformi8f var. of L. deformis, deformed : see de- 
form, a.] 1. Irregular in form: not uniform; 
anomalous; deformed. — 2. Unlike; dissimilar. 

The une«iual refractions of difform rays. N&wtun. 

dlffoimed (di-f6nnd')> «• Same as difform. 

difformity (di-f6r'rai-ti), n.; pi. difformitics 
(-tiz). P. difformitS = Sp. di^forniidad = 
Pg. disformidade = It. difformitd, < ML. dif- 
formitd(t-)a, var. of L. deformita{t-)8, deform- 
ity: see difform and deformity.] Difference or 


■ dUfiraotlTely (di-trak'tiv-li), adv. By or with 
^ diffraction ; in a diffractive manner. 

In the first place, a marked distinction U to he drawn 
between those^ibiectives of low or moderate power which 
are to be worked dloptrically and those of high power 
which are to be worked diffraettvdy. 

jy. B. CarpttUer, Knoyc. Brit., XVI, 288. 

di&anchiset, difbranohlBementf (di-fr&n'chiz 
or -ohiz, di-frlm'chiz-ment or -cluz-ment). 
Same as diafranckiae, diafrdfKdUaement. 

diffraiuiblllty (di-franji-bil'i-tt), «• [< dif- 

frangible: Bee-biUtg.] 1%e quality of beingdu- 
f Tangible ; the degree of diffraction. 

The refrangibillty of a ray and its 


merous In Indlvidnals— which oftenest produce well- 
marked varieties, or, as I consider them, Incmient spscles. 

Darwin, Origin of Bpectes, p. 88. 


diversity in form ; lack of uniformity. 

Just as . . . hearing and seeing are not inequalities or 
" wmi of " ‘ 


difformitiea in tl 


>f man, but each of tlioni n 


diftaot (di-frakt'), V. t. [= F. diffracter, < L. 
diff'raotua, pp. of diffringere, break in pieces, < 
die-, asunder, + frangere = E. break : see frac- 
tion and break.] To break into parts; specifi- 
cally, in optica, to break up, us a beam of light, 


by donee 

diffract 0 

the verb,, 
arcolos separated by o] 


Si.'™ 


diffracted (^dl-frak'tod), a. [< diffract + -ed^.] 
•osite direotions: as, 


lending in opposite <i 
■ " ‘ e tips. 


In entom.f uonuiu^ m 
elytra diffracted at the 
diffraction (di-frak'shpn), ». [s= F. diffraction 
s Pg. diffraccQo =s It. diffrazione, < L. as if *dif- 
fractio(n-), < diffringere, pp. diffraetua, break in 
pieces; see diffract, v.] I. In optica, the spread- 
ing of light or deflection of its rays, accompa- 
nied by phenomena of interference: occasioned 
by the neighborhood of an opaque body to tho 
course of the light, as when it passes by the edge 
of an ojiaqae body or through a small aperture, 
tho luminous rays appearing to bo bent or de- 
flected from their straight course and mutually 
Lutei-fering with one another. See interference. 


or rcfractiiig Kurfaue. C. A. young, The Sun, p. 98. 

diflTangible (di-fran'ji-bl), a. [< L. *diffran- 
gere, assumed for diffringere, break (see dif- 
fract), ■¥ -ifife.] Capable of being diffracted, 
as light passing through a narrow slit, or re- 
flected from a diffraction grating. See diffrac- 
tion, 1. 

diffogient (di-fu'ji-pnt), a. 1<L,. diffu^ien(t-)a, 
ppr. of diffugere, nee in different directions, 
scatter, disappear, < dia-, apart, + fugere, flee.] 
Dispersing; fleeing; vanishing. [Bare.] 
w the diffUyient (nows will o 
Thnekeray, Roiiml about tl 

difftiaate (di-fu'sat), n. [< diffuae + -atc^.] 
The solution of crystalline or diffusible sub- 
stances resulting from dialysis. 

diffuse (di-fuz'), t).; prot. and pp. diffused, ppr. 
diffiiaing. [= F. aiffuaer, < L. diffuaua, pp. of 
diffmui^e, pour in different directions, spread 
by pouring, pour out, < dia-, away, + fundcre, 
pour: nee fuse.] I. trans. 1. To pour out and 
spread, as a fluid; cause to flow and spread. 

Our bounty, like a drop of water, disappears when d{f- 
/used too widely. (ioldamilh, Ooud-natured Man, iil. 
S. To spread abroad; scatter; seud out or ex- 
tend in all direotions. 

The mind, when It Is withdrawn and collected into It- 
self, and not diffwted into the orsans of the body, hath 
some extent ami latitude of preuotion. 

Bacon, Advancement of Learning, 11, 204. 
her glass 
Quartet, 

All around 

A general Sigh diffut'd a mournful Sound. 

Congreve, Iliad. 

I see thee sitting crown'd with i^d, 

A central warmth diffutirm bliss. 

Tennyaoti, In Memoriam, Ixxxiv. 
a Syn. 2. To scatter, diaaemiiiate, circulate, disperse, dis- 
tribute, propagate. 

D- intrana. To spread, as a fluid, by the wan- 
dering of its molecules in amongst those of a 


2t. Spread out; extended; stretched. 

See how he lies at random, carelessly diffused, 

With languish'd head unpropp’d. 

UUlon, S. A., L 118. 

3t. Confused; irregular; ■wild; negligent, 
lot them from forth a aaw.pit rush at once. 

With Bomc diffueed song. Shak., H. W. of W., W, 4. 
But [we] grow, like savages, . , . 

To swearing, and stern looks, diffue'd atUre, 

And everything that seems unnatural. 

Shak., Hen. V., v. 2. 

The strangest pageant, fashioned like a court, 

(As least I dreamt I saw It) so diffused, 

MO painted, pled, and full of raliioow strains. 

As never yet, either by time or place, 

Waa made the food to my distasted aenae. 

B. Jonson, Cynthia's Revels, ill. t. 

4. In zool., ill-dcftned ; without definite edges ! 
applied to oolorod marks when they appear to 
merge gradually into the grovmd-oolor at their 
edges, and especially to marks on the 'wings of 
butterflies and moths when the scales forming 
them become scattered at the edges, 
diffasedly (di-fu'zed-U), adv. 1, In a diffused 
manner; with wide dispersion. — 2t. Confused- 
ly ; irre^larly ; negligently (as to dress). 


3. In aoiil., in a spreading manner; so as to 
fade into tho surrounding parts: as, a mark 
diffuaedly paler on one side. 
di^BOdnOSS (di-ffi'zed-ues), n. The state of 
being widely spread. 

Mr. Warlmrton'a text, ax well as all othera, road "She 


diffttsely (di-fus'li), adv. [< ME. diffnaeli; < dif- 
fuse + -ly^.] 1. Widely; extensively. 

Pleas'd that her magic fame diffusely fliei, 

Tims wltli R horrid smile the hag replies. 

Jiowe, Luosn, vi. 

2. Copiously; amply; fully; prolixly, 

Luk . . . telllth more difuseli how man stieth [as- 
cendeth) up to God, from Adam to the Trtnite (Luke Ml. 
28 -88). WyeliJ, Soluct Works (ed. Arnold), 1. 801. 

A sentiment which, expressed diffusely, will barely bo 
admitted to be just ; expressed concisely, will be admired 
18 spirited. Blair, Lectures, zvitl. 



Thus, it a beam of monochromatic Uglit is passed tiirough a 
narrow silt and received on a screen in a dark room, a scries 
uf alternately light and dark bands or fringes is seen, wliicli 
diminish in intensity and distinctness on cltlier side of tlie 
central line ; if white light is employed, a scries of colored 
spectra of diiferent orders la obtained. Similar phenom- 
ena of diffraction are obtained from diffraction gratings, 
which oonaist of a baud of equidistant parallel lines (from 
lOiOOO to 80,000 or more to tlie inch), ruled ou a surface of 
glsss or of polished metal ; the spectra obtained by this 
means are called inierferenee or dt^aclion spectra. They 
illffor from prismatic spectra, siiic'c in tliora the colors are 
uniformly distributed In their tnie order and extent ac- 
cording to their difference In wave-leugth ; wtiile in the 
latter the less refrangible (red) rays are crowded together, 
and the more refrangible (blue, violet) are dispersed. Dif- 
fraction gratings are now much used, especidly in study- 
ing the solar spectrum. The best gratings are ruled on 
speculum metal with a concave surface (often called How- 
land gratings, after Profesaor Henry A. Rowland of Balti- 
more), and give an image of the apectruiu directly, without 
tile intervention of - 
The street lami 
of a bandkerol ' 


lampa at night, looked 

shlei, show diffraction phenomena. 

Tyndatl, L “ 


looked at through the meshes 
— 'a phenomena. 

Light and Elect., p. 95. 
This diffraction grating is merely a aystom of close, equi- 
distant, parallel lluea ruled upon aplate of glass or polished 
metal. C. A. Young, The Sun, p. 78. 

Henoe— 2. In aeouaiiea, the analogous modifi- 
pation produced iwon sound-waves when pass- 
^ by the ed^ of a large body, as a building. 


trate into the fresh water, against the action of grav^. 
difltise (di-fus'), a. K ME. •diffuse (in adv. dif- 

« = OF. difftM, P. diff'ua = 8p. difuso = Pg. 

litso, < L. diffuaua, pp. : see diffuae, p.] 
1. Widely spread or diffused; extended; dis- 
persed; scattered. 

A diffuse and various knowledge of divine and human 
things. Milton, To the Parltamout of England. 

Speciflcally — (a) In palhol., spreading widely and Jiavlng 
no distinctively dellned limits : as, a diffuse inflammation 
or suppuratiun: opposed to eireumteribed. (b) In hot., 
spreading widely and loosely, (c) In embrybt., applied to 
a form of non-deciduate placenta in which the fetal villi 
form a liroad belt, ((f) In loot., sparse ; few and scattered, 
as markings ; especially, in entvon., said of punctures, etu., 
when they are less thickly set than on a neighboring part 
from which they appear to be scattered off. 

2. Prolix ; usiug many words ; verbose ; ram- 
bling: said of speaker and writers or their 
style. 

'The reasoning of them is sophistical and inconclusive ; 
the style diffuse and verbose. J. Warion, Essay on Pope. 

He was a man of English make, taciturn, of few words, 
no diffuse American talker. W. PhUUps, Speeches, p. 166. 
3t. Hard to understand; perplexing; requir- 
ing extended effort. 

The toun-clerk of the seid cite for the tyme beinge shall 
yeve no Jugement In the Baillles name of the same cite tor 
the tyme oeynge, in or vppon eny diffuse matter biforn 
them, wtout the adulse of the Recordor of the same cite for 
the tyme beyngo. Bnglish Oilda (B. B. T, 8.), p. 4U0. 
Johnn Lydgate 


3. In entom., thinly and irregularly: as, a sur- 
face diffusely punctured. 

diffaseneSB (di-fus'nes), n. The quality of be- 
ing diffuse ; speciflcally, in speaking or writ- 
ing, want of ooucentratlou or 


lixity. 

The diffutenett of Blue-Books lias lieen a standard sub- 
ject of criticism since Blue-Books l>egan. 

IKesljni»»sf«r Bev., CXXVIIl. 684. 
dlffaser (di-fu'zOr), n. One who or that which 
diffuses ; spocifically, in physics, an apparatus 
consisting of a number of thin metal plates, 
. . ->athenno« 
^ surface to 

spelled diffusor. 


Ck UUUXUVIi' lUVtai. 

desimied to conduct away the heat of a tl 
electric battery by exposing a large suri 
the air. Also spelled diffusor. 


so powerful as a diffuser of Ideas, for In o 
widely it is necessary to he able to address louw. 

Lady Holland, In Sydney Smith, 11. 


The sentence , 

Skelton, niyllyp Sporowe, L 806. 

Byn. a. Loose, ram- 


koiind, as compared 
.chdss. Seeeir^. 

M dij^agt j 

OBiudng diflraetiOQ. 


h those of light.— DUnraotlon dlffosed 


[“r® (di-firak'tiv), a. [«s F. dijfractif; 
■ + Ave.] pertaining to diflrootion ; 


PlflilSS gSBI^on. See 0an^ion.=Byi_ 
hling, wordy, long-wlndea, diluted, spun out. 
liffoged (di-fflzd' ), p. a. []^. of 
Spread; dispersed. 


diffuse, V.] 1. 


It is the most (lourishtng, or, os they may be called, the 
' " itnant speotee—those whiifli range widely, ~ ~ “ 

It In thalr own oountry, snia r" 


d are the meet nn- 


diffOBibility (^i-fu-zi-bil'i-ti), n. [< dij 
see -bility.] The tendency of a fluid t ^ 
trate a contiguous fluid by the wandering of its 
molecules. 

Water is probably a liquid of a high degree of diffUti- 
bility; at least it appears to diffuse fourtimes more rapidly 
than alcohol, and four ur six times more rapidly than the 
less diffusive aalU. J. Graham, Rhll. Trans., 1868 , p. 178. 
dUrOBibleldi-fu'zi-bl), a. r=F. diffusible; s»dif- 
fUse + Able.] Capable of diffusing, as a flola; 
diffusive . - Diffusible stimulants, see stimulant. 
dlffiudbleneB8(di-fu'zi-bl-De8),n. Diffusibillty. 
Craig. 

diflOailet (^-ffl'sil), a. [< L. diffusilis, diffu- 
sive, < diffuaua, pp. of diffundere, diffuse: see 
diffuse, r.j Spreading. Bailey, 1727. 
disuimeter (olf-flHsim'e-tdr), n. Same as 
fysiometer, 

aiffoBiometer (di-fu-si-om'e-ter), n. [Irreg. < 
L. diffuaio(n-), diffusion, + metrum, a meaauxe.] 
An apparatus devised by Graham for ascer- 
taininir the rate of diffusion between gases, 
ta essentially of a tube, containing the gee andev 




•xpvrlmcnt, with ths lower end pinnged In mermqr Mid 
the upper end clueed with » porous pluir ; the rate of dif- 
fusion is determined from the rapidity with which the 
mercury rises in tlie tube as tlie diffusion of the gas goes 
on through the porous plug. 

diffusion n* [= F. dtjfwmtm s Pr. 

diffmio s= Sp. division =r Pg. diffmSo as It. dif 
ftuione, < L. diffmio{n-), < at/' 

»U8, diffiue : see dijfme, v.] 
ing, or the state or V>eiug uiifused. (a) The grad- 
naf and spontaneous molecular roixlng of two lltiids t^loh 
ate placed In contact one with the outer. It takea plaoe 
without the application of external force and eren when 
oppoeed by the action of gravity. It is explained by the 
motion and mutual attraction of tlie molecmoa of the two 
fluids. Uiflualon Is most rapid and marked between gaaea, 
but Is also an Important phenomenon of liquids. See ifi/h- 
timi of gatM and t>f liguid$, below. 

The process of difiitioH Is one which is continually 
performing an Imponant part in the atmosphere around 
us. Respiration Itself, but for the process of difuiioti, 
would fail in lU aptmlnted end. 

A. MiUer, Elem. of Chem., I. ill. t 3. 


. M to the various oUmatcs through which they might 
have to pass. Dartvin, Origin of Species, p. SOfi. 

(o) Propagation or spread, as of knowledge or doctrine. 

Another measure of culture Is the difftuitm of know- 
ledge. Km»r»on, Civilisation, p. 21. 

To our mediaeval forefathers the groat dijftuion of tlie 
arts of reading and writing which followed on the Inven- 
tion of printing was u Imon beyond all words. 

X. A. Fmeman, Amer. Lecta., p. 242. 
(dt) Diffusoness ; prolixity. 

To aliregge 

JMftuumn of speche. Chaueer, Troilus, 111. 296. 
XMlIUglon Apparatoa, an apparatus sometimes employed 
lor extracting the sugar from cane or beet-root by dissolv- 
ing It out with water.— DlflUalon drolei, luminous cir- 
clet, as those thrown upon a screen by a lens wlien the 
obm«t la either too near or too far to be in exact focus. 

— Dlffiuion of electricity and macnetlam, propaga- 
tion analogous to the conduction of heat 
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n In Iter and I 

To feel thee some df/iwtw power. 

Tennyson, In MemorUm, onz. 

difltuively (dl-fa'siv-li}, adv. Widely ; exten- 
sively ; in every direction, 
difitudvenesfl (di-fa'siv-nes), n. 1. The state or 
character of being diffusive : as, the di/beive- 
nesg of odors. — 2. The quality or state of be- 
ing diffuse, as an author or bis style ; verbose- 
ness; copiousness of words or expression. 

Of a beautiful and mamifleent di/ustoeneM Cicero U, 
beyond doubt, the moat illustrious example. 

Blair, Rhetoric, xviil. 
dlffttBivlty (dif-u-siv'i-tib ». [< diff^ve + -»fy.] 
The power or rate of diffusion. 

The difutivUy of one subManoe in another is the num- 
ber of units of the substance which pass In unit of time 
through unit of surface. Tail, Properues of Matter, p. 257. 

diAuor (di-fu'zor), ft. See diffuser. 

(dig), V,: pret. and pp. dug or digged, ppr. 
Mg^ng. [< ME. diggen, dygpen (once deggen, 
for a rimo) (pret. digaede, digged, pp. digged), 
prob. alteroa (through Dan. influence t) from 
earlier dikien, usually diken or assibilated di- 
chen, dig, < AS. dician, make a ditch (s Dan. 
dige, raise a dike, = Sw. dika, ditch, dig ditches), 
< die, a ditch, etc. : see dike, ditch, v. and n. 
The pret. dug, for earlier digged, like stuck for 
sftclred, is m<^em.] I. intrans. 1. To make a 
ditch or other excavation; turn up or throw out 
earth or other material, as in making a ditch 
or channel or in tilling: as, to dig in tne field; 
to dig to the bottom of something. 


I cannot dig; to bag I am ashamed. Luke xvl. 8. 

The icripture says, Adam digged ; Could he dti; without 
arms? RAa*., Hamlet, v. 1. 

2. To study bard; give much time to study; 
grind. [Students’ slang, U. S.] 

Here the sunken eye and sallow countenance bespoke 
the man who dua sixteen hours per diem. 

Harvard Beguter, 1827-28, p. 80S. 
decamp or^abscond suddenly: m, the dc- 


J, the diffusion through 

each other which takes plaoe when two bodies of gas ate 
placod In contact; as when a b«ll-Jar of hydrogen is placed 
base to base over one containing oxygen. After a certain 
time a homogeneous mixture Is obtained even If the heavier 
gas Is placod below. When separated Iw a porous dia- 
phragm the relative rate of dUTuslon can be measured (see 
dtfUsiometer): It Is found to be the more rapid with the 
lighter gaa— Difftislon Of heat, (o) A phrase employed 
to express the modes by which the equUibiium of host Is 
•ffeotM, viz., by conduction, radiation, and convection. The 
term la also usixl, like diffusion of light (see light), to de- 
scribe the Irregular reflection or acattorlug of the inqUent 
heat (and light) from the surface of a body not perfectly 
■mooth. (6) Conduction of heat.— Blffaalon Of ilQUldB, 
the diffusion through each other which occurs when two 
liquids that are capable of mixing, such as alcohol and wa- 
ter, are placed In contact, even In spite of the action of grav- 


qnidaare separated by a porous diaphragm. See also diofy- 
eie.— DlflbBlon of taxes, the theory mat the oommunify 
at a whole must bear the burden of any tax, no matter 
upon what commodity or persons It Is originally levied 
This theory reeta on the aasumptloii of perfect competition. 
— IMfltUlOD tube, on instrument for oeterralnlng tlie rate 
of dittnslon fur different gases, agyn. Spread, oirculation, 
exuanalon, diaaemlnatlon, diatribuuon. 

diffiuloil-osiliose (di-fu'zlion-oz’'m(is), n. Os- 
mose due to the diffusibility of the liquids, and 
not to the chemical action ot the membrane, 
diffluioil-voltima (di-fu'zhon-vol'flm), n. The 
volume of a fluid which diffuses into a Second 
In the sgme time that a given volume of the 
second diffuses into the first. 
dtffoaiTe (di-fii'Biv), a. [= F. diffusi/ *= Sp. 

” .’o, < L. aa if *diffusivu^ 


difusivo s= Pg. It. diffttsivo, < 


of Si^widere, dl^se ^ see di/- 




^ j Having the quality of diffusing or 

spreading by flowing, as fluids, or of dispers- 
ing, as minute particles : as, water, air, light, 
dust, smoke, and odors are diffusive substances. 
All liquid bodies are diffusive. 

T. Burnet, Theory ot the Earth. 
,.jw Cold docs the whole Earth Invade, 
a Disease, throiigh all Its Veins ’tis spread. 

Congreve, Imit. of Horace, 1. lx. 2. 
2 . Extending in all directions ; widely reach- 
ing; extensive : as, diffusive charity or benev- 
olence. 

No fear that tlie religloui opinions he holds aacred, . . . 
or the politics he cultivates, . . . will keep back any from 
his share ot the diffueive good. 

H. Choate, Addresses, p. 208. 

idgel tl 

irtve it can uot be. 


To diff out, ^ 

faulter stole a horse, and dug out. (Blang, ll. S. |’ 
n. trans. 1. To excavate: make a passage 
through or into, or remove, by loosening and 
taking away material ; usually followed by an 
adverb : as, to dig up the ground ; to dig out a 
choked tunnel. 

dige hills because 

ist up a higher. 
ShM., Pericles, 

2. To form by excavation ; make by digging ; 
as, to dig a tunnel, a well, a mine, etc. ; to dig 
one’s way out. 

Whoso diggeth a pit shall fall therein. Prov. xxvl. 27. 
I believe more Men do dig their Qraves with their Teeth 
than with the Tankard. Howell, Letters, 11. 8. 

3. To break up and turn over piecemeal, as a 
portion of ground : as, to dia a gimlon with a 
spade ; a hog digs the ground with his snout. 
Dikeres and deloerea digged [var. diheden (A), vil. 100] 

vp the balkes. iHere Plowman (B), vl. 100. 

4 . To excavate a passage or tunnel for: make 
a way of escaxie for by digging: as, he dug 
himself out of prison. 

Look you, th' athversar, . 
yards under the countermines. 

6. To obtain or remove by excavation; figura- 
tively, to And or discover by effort or search ; 
get by close attention or investigation: often 
Followed by up or out: as, to dig potatoes; to 
dig or dig out ore; to dig up old records ; to dig 
out a lesson. 

There let Jullauus Apoatata dvegen him (John the Bap- 
tist] up, and let brennen [burn] ms Bones. 

Mandevillt, Travels, p. 107. 
Tvriaui 
lallv. 

Purehae, PllgrlmMie, P- 16. 
6. To canse to penetrate ; thrust or force in : 
followed by into : as, he dug his spurs info his 
horse’s flanks ; he dug his heel into the ground. 
—To dig down, to undermine and cause to fall by dig- 
glng. 

In their self will they digged down a wall. Qen. xUx. 6. 
To dig In, to cover or Inootnorato by digging ; as. to 

^ _ ^ OTOr, to examine or search by dig- 

le dug over the spot very carefully, but found 


digftUle (dl-Ml'ik), a. [< di-a + gaUkfi.^ Deed 
only in ue following phrase— sigaiiioaQid. flame 

aa tannic aeid (which aee, under UmnU). 

digamiit (dig'a-miflt), n. [< digamu + -isf.) 
One who has oeen married twice ; a widower or 
widow who marries a second time. See biga- 
mist. [Bare.] 

JHgamiste, according to Origen, are saved in the name u( 
Christ, but are by no means crowned by him. 

Leekg, Enrop. Morsla, II. S4(i. 

dl gawitna (di-gam'&), n. [< L. digomma, also di- 
gamtnon, digammos, <. 6r. dlyaft^ia, also olyaixpoi’, 
dtya/ipoc, the digamma, a name flvst found in the 
grammarians of the first century (so called be- 
cause its form, F, resembles two gammas, P, set 
one above the omer) ; < d<-, two-, twice, -i- ydp- 
/io, gamma.] A letter corresponding in deriva- 
tion and al;^abetio plaoe to the Latin and mod- 
em European F, once belonging to the Greek 
alphabet, and retained longest among the ilSo- 
lians. It was a consonant, and appears to have had the 
force of the English w. It went out of use with the dis- 
appearance of uie sound aignifled by It from Qreek pro- 
nunciation, but Is rBstorable on metrical and other evi- 
dence in many ancient Oreek words, especially in Homer, 
dlgammated (di-gam' firted), a. [< digamma 
+ -ote 2 -ed^.l 1. Formed or spelled with a 
digamma; using a dlgamma. 

It Is more than forty years since Richard Payne Knight 
published In 1820 his famous digammaUd Iliad— or rather 
Vllvlad — of Homer. J. Uadteg, Essays, p. 66. 

To the digamirMted and oldar form of the Qreek ob- 
lique cases tnere corresponds also the Latin Jovem, Jovis, 
Jovi. t/rimm. Tent. Mythol. (trans.), I. 193. 

2. Formed as if with a digamma : as, the digam- 
mated cross, a phallic symbol, 
digamons (dig'a-mus), a. [< LL. digamus, < Gr. 
eiyanoe, marned a second time, < 6i-, two-, + 
ya/ioc, marriage.] 1. Relating to digamy, or a 
second marriage. — 2. In bot., same as androgy- 
nous. [Raro.J 

digamy (dig'^mi), n. r< Gr. as if *Stya/tia, < 
dlya/uoe: Bee"digamous.J Second marriage; 
marriage after the death of the first spouse. 
[Rare.] 


glng: a 
nothing 


.tively c 
rant or plodding student. 

S.] 


[Students’ slang, 


“ Zeehg, Europ. Morals, II. 846. 

digastric (di-gas'trik), a. and n. (= P. digas- 
trique ss Pg. It. digastrieo, < NL. aigasMcus, < 
Or. 6i-, two-, + yaeriip, belly.] I. a. In anef. : 
(a) Having two fleshy bellies with an interven- 
ing tendinous part, as a muscle: as, the orao 
hyoid, the biventer cervicis, etc., are digastric 
muscles, (b) Pertaining to the digastric.— Di- 

sastrlo fossa, (o) ‘ - ■ ■ 

surface of the iiiferic 

aide of the symphysis. ( 0 ) 'me digastric groove. — Ulgas- 
tric groove, the depression on the inner side of the mas- 
toid process of the temporal bone.— Dlgastrlo lobe Of 
the oerebellum. flee reretoUum.— Digastric muscle. 
See muscfe.- Digastric nerve, a branch of the facial 
nerve, supplying the posterior belly of the digastric 
muscle. 

II, n. Amuscleof the lower jaw: so called be- 
cause in man it has two bellies, in Ito general- 
ized condition It Is a principal depressor of the lower Jaw, 
opening the mouth and antaKonixing the temporal and 
masseteric muscles. It arises from the back part of the 
skull, snd is Inserted into the mandible. In man and 
many other animals (though not In most) It becomes 
digastric or double-bellied, the Intervening tendon being 
bound by an aponeurotic loop to the hyoid bone,' and the 
muscle thus becoming an elevator of the hyoid os well as 
a depressor of the Jaw. It arises from the digastric groove 
of the mastoid, and Is Inserted into the symphyfls mentl. 
With the lower border of the Jaw Its two bellies, which 
meet at an angle, Ixiund the surgical triangle of the neck 
known as the submaxiUary space. 

digagtriciu (dl-gas'trl-ku*), n . ; pi. digastrid 
(-si). [NL. : see digastric.^ In anat., the di- 
gastric muscle. 

Ugby (dig'bi), n. ; pi. digbies (-biz). A smoked 
herring exported from the town of Digby in 
Novaocotta; a Digby herriiw. 

Digenea^ (dl-jen'$-ft), n. [NL., fern, of *digene- 
us, < Qt. iiyevfji, oi two unds or sexes: see 
digenouA,'] A genus of Asiatic flycatchers, of 
the family Musoicapida, related to NUtava. D. 
s^weiliaris of India is an example. Hodgson, 

Dlgenea^ (^-jen'$-|), n.pl. [NL., neat. pi. of 
’‘d^eneus : see Digenea^,'] A mvislon of trema- 
tode wonofl or flukes, containing those which 
leave the egg as foee ciliated organisms: op- 
posed to Monogenca. 

dugaiMotUi (di-Jen'f-ua), a. [< NL. ’’dtgstwtw .' 
see Higenea^.'] Having the eharaoters of the 
Digmea; pertaining to the Digenea: aa, a di- 
geneous fluke. 

tUgenMii (di-jen'e-sifl), n. (NL., < Gr. tie>, two-, 
+ generation.] In Nol., snooeMive gen- 

eration 'by two different procttwefl, ai awnial 




and Mexiud; parthenogenedg altenuitint; with 
ordinary Mxou reproduotion. 

(Ugenirao (ffl-jf-net'ik), a. • [< digenesis, after 
genetio.1 Pertaining to or of the nature of di- 
genesis. 

cugenOttS (dij'e-nua), a. [< SiL. digenus, of two 
lauds, < Gr. dtyev^, of two kinds or sexes, < <J/-, 
two-, + yivoc, kind, sex : see genus.^ Bisexual ; 
of or pertaining to both sexes ; done by the two 
sexes; syngenetie; originating from opposite 
sexes. 

The Hgtnout or sexual reproduction depends upon the 
production at two kinds of germinal cells, the combined 
action of which is necessary tor the development of a new 
orBonlsm. Claus, Zoology (trana.), p. 07. 

dlgerentt (dij's-rgnt), a. [< L. digeren{t-)a, ppr. 

^ digerere, digest: see digest, ».] Digesting. 
Bailey. 

digest (di-jest' )» »• C< ME. digest, only as pp., 
< L. digestus, pp. of digerere (> It. digerire = 
8p. Pg. digeriresT. digSrer), carry apart, sepa- 
rate, divide, distribute, arrange, set in order, 
digest, dissolve, < di- for dis-, apart, + gerere, 
carry: see gest, jest. Cf. equiv. disgest.] I. 
trans. If. To divide ; separate. 

This part of invention ... I purpose ... to propound, 
having dige$ted it into two parts. 

Bacon, Advancement of Learning, 11. 217. 

Cornwall and Albany, 

With my two daughters' dowers, digecl the third. 

Bhak., Lear, I. 1. 

2. To analyze and distribute into suitable 
classes, or under proper heads or titles, usually 
with condensation, so as to stato results in cou- 
ciso form; arrange in convenient order; dis- 
pose methodically. 

Many laws . . . were read over, and tome of them 
scanned, but finding much difficulty in digteting and 
agi-eeing them, . . . another committee was chosen. 

Winthrop, Hist. New England, II. S17. 

A aeries at an emperor's coins Is hla life, digetUd into 
nniials. Additon, Ancient Medals, I. 
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ySyn. a. To olavUv, codify, syitomattM, methodise, re- 
duce to order.— 4 xo etudy out, meditate, ponder, work 
upon^. 

n. intrans. 1. To carry on the physiological 
process of digestion. 

It Is the stomach that diguUth, and dlatributeth to all 
the rust. Bacon, Advaiioement of Learning, 11. 100. 

9. To undergo digestion, as food. 

Hunger's my cook ; my labour brings me meat. 

Which best digettc when It is sauc'd with sweat. 

Brotne, To hli Friend, Mr. J. B. 
3. To be prepared by heat. — 4t. To suppurate ; 
generate pus, as an ulcer or a wound. — 5. To 
dissolve and bo prepared for manure, as sub- 
stances in compost. 

digest (diMost), n. [< ME. digest ss F. digeste 
= Sp. Pg, It. digesto, < LL. digestum, usually in 
pi. aigeata, a collection of writingis arranged 
under different heads, esp. of JusUnlan’s code 
of laws, the Pandects; neut. of Ij. digestus, pp, 
of digerere, distribute, set in order, arrange: 
see digest, t>.] 1. A collection, compilation, 
abridgment, or summary of literary, legal, sci- 
entific, or historical matter, arranged m some 
convenient order. 

They made and recorded a aort of institute and digeiit 
at anarchy, called the Rights of Man. 

Burke, The Army BsUmates. 

A digett of ancient reoorda, of tradltlou, and of observa- 
tion. WeUh, Eng. Lit,, I. 146. 

Sneclfioally — 2. [cap.] The collection or body 
of Boman laws prepared by order of the emperor 
Justinian, ^mpatuleet. 

The volumes of the modem doctors of the civil law ex- 
ceed those of the ancient jurlsconsulta, of which Tribo- 
nlan compiled the digect. 

Bacon, Advancement of Learning, 11. 860. 

If you take any well-drawn ease of litigation In the mid- 
dle ages, such as that of the monks of Canterbury against 
the archbishops, you will find that its citations from the 
<'ode and J)ige»t are at least as numerous as from the l)o- 
cretum. Stubbt, Medieval and Modem Hlsu, p. 806. 


dlei«r 

The chaos ot etoraol night, 

To which the whole digtttum ot the worM 
Is now retnroing. ...... 

Chapman, Revenge ot Busty d'Ambois, v, 1. 

2. The physiological process of converting the 
food from the state in which it enters the mouth 
to that in which it can pass from the alimentary 
canal into the blood-vessels and lymphatics. 
The principal features of the process, apart from the com- 
minution of the food, are the conversion of starch Into 
sugar and ot protelds Into peptones, and the euiuUluBlx- 
ing of the fats. These changes ore effected by the action 
ot soluble ferments furnished by the salivary glands, the 
gutrio glands, the pancreas, and the intestinal glands. 
The bile Is also of service, ospeoiiUly in the emulsioiiiaing 
of the fats. 

Hence — 3. The function or power of assimi- 
lating nutriment. 

Higne not on the niorewe to-fore thin anpitide ; 

Cleer air dc walking maklth good digcctioun. 

BabettBook (E, E. T, S.), p. M. 

Every morsel to a satisfied hunger Is only a new labour 
to a tired digettion. SouUt, Earmoiis. 

Something seriously the matter this time with his di- 
gection; dyspepsia in good earliest now. 

r. M. Baker, New Timothy, p. 819. 
4. In hot . : (a) The process carried on in leaves 
under the action of light, resulting in the de- 
composition of oarbonio acid and the evolution 
of oxygen, (ft) In insectivorous plants, an action 
of secreted fluids upon insects or other organic 
matter, similar to the process of digestion in 
animals. — 6. In cJiem . : (a) The operation of 
exposing bodies to heat to prepare them for 
some action on each other, (ft) The action of 
a solvent on any substance, especially under 
the influence of heat and pressure ; solution ; 
liquefaction. See digester (d). 

We culiccive, indeed, that a perfect good concoction, or 
digettion, or inaturatloii of aume metals will produce gold. 

Bacon, Nat. HUt. 

6. The act of methodizing and reducing to or- 
der; coordination. 


Such a man seemed to her the properest person to di- 
gett the memoirs of her life. Ooldemith, Voltaire. 

Matthew Paris . . . was a compiler who appropriated 
and digetted the work at a whole school ot earlier annal- 
ist*. Stabbt, Medieval and Modern Hist,, p. 7U. 

8f. To draw up in order; arrange. 

When that I heard where Richmond did arrive, 

I did digest my bands in battell-ray. 

Mir. for Magi., p. 76.1. 
4. To arrange methodically in the mind; think 
out with due arrangement of parts; ponder; 
settle in one’s mind: as, to digest a plan or 
scheme. 


3. In law, a compilation of concise statements, 
summaries, or analyses of statutes or of re- 
ported cases, or of both, arranged in alphabeti- 
cal order of subjects, usually vnth analytic sub- 
divisions, so as to form a systematic compeud 
of tho authorities represent^ in the oolloction. 

«8yn. 1, Compendium, Compend, etc. Bee abri<^ncnt. 

Ugestationt (di-jes-ta'shon), n. [< digest + 
•ation.'i A digesting, ordering, or disposing. 


6. To prepare for assimilation, as food, by the 
physiological process of digestion: applied also 
by extension to the action of certain insectivo- 
rous plants. 

Mrs. Treat . . . iiifomia me that several leaves caught 
siioceasively three Insects each, but most of them were 
not able to digest the third fly, but died in the attempt. 

Darwin, Inseotiv. Plants, p. 811. 

Hence — 6. To assimilate mentally; obtain 
mental nourishment or Improvement from by 
thorough comprehension: as, to digest a book 
or a discourse. 

Grant that we may in such wise hear them [the Scrip- 
tures], read, mark, lewn, and inwardly digest them. 

Book of Common Prayer, Collect tor Second Sunday in 
[Advent. 

Tho pith of oracles 


of tho authorities represent^ in the oolloction. 

«8yn. 1, Compendium, Compend, etc. Bee abri<^nent. 

dlgestationt (di-jes-ta'shon), n. [< digest + 
-ation.l A digesting, ordering, or disposing, 
Bailey, 1727. 

digestifidly (di-jes'ted-li), adv. In a well-ar- 
ranged manner. Mede. 

digester (di-jes'tftr), n. One who or that which 
digests, (a) One who analyzes and arranges In duo order ; 
one fiho makes a digest. 

We find thie digeetcrot codes, amender of laws, destroyer 
of feudality, equalizer ot public burthens, &c., permitting, 
if he did not perpetrate, one ot the most atrocious acts of 
oppresslou. Brougham, 

(b) One who digests food. (c> That which assists tho diges- 
tion of food , as a medicine or an article ot food that stren^h- 
ens the digestive power of tho alimentary canal, (d ) A strong 
close vessel. In which bones or other substances may be sub- 
jected, In wateror other liquid, toa temperature above that 
of boiling. It la made of Iron or other metal, with an air- 
tight lid, in which is asafety-valve. In this vessel animal nr 
other substances arc placed, and submitted to a higher de- 
gree of heat tlum could beobtalned In open vessels, by which 


7t. The proceBH of maturing an ulcer or a woimd, 
and disposing it to geuerato pus ; maturation. 
— 8. The process of dissolution aud prepara- 
tion of substances for manure, as in compost. 
dlgeBti'V'e (di-jes'tiv), a. and n. [< ME. digestive, 
n.; ar F. digestif ss 8p. Pg. It. digesHvo, < LL, 


to the physiological process of digestion, in Mot. : 
(o) Alimentary in general ; pertaining In any way to diges- 
tion or alimentation ; ai, the digestive tract- that it, Uie 
whole alimentary canal from month to anus (see cut under 
alimentary) ; a digestive act or process, (b) Specifically ap- 
plied by Oken to sundry low organisms whose chief or only 
obvious physiological activity la digestion : as, a digestive 


7. To bear ■with patience or with an effort; 
brook; receive without resentment; put up 
with; endure : as, to digest an insult. 


There may be spirits al 


Ford, Perkin Warbeek, II. 8. 


. geeter, from Its inventor, Bonis Papin, a Frenchman. The 
principle Is applied In oUier fimiis, and by It various useful 
products are obtained on a larm scale from animal car- 
cases unfit fur other use. In other kinds of digesters the 
operation is chemical, and does not imply the extreme prea- 
I sures employed in thatabovedescribed. Thus, In one kind, 
nut-galls or other vegetable products are placed in a ves- 
sel and saturated with ether; the volatile extract falls 
In minute drops into a closed vessel below, which Is con- 
nected by means of a pipe with the top ot the upper ves- 
sel to prevent the escape of the ether. See rendering-tank. 

> digesllbmiy (di-jes-ti-bil'i-ti), n. [= F. dige- 
stibility; as digestible •+• 4to.] The cbaraoier 
or quality of being digestible. 
dlMBtible (di-jes'H-bl), a. [< ME. digesHble, < 
1^. digestible, F. digestible vs 1^. digestible =b 


8, In ehem., to soften and prepare by beat ; ex- 
pose to a gentle heat in a boilef or matrass, as 
A preparation for operations. 

The llfthe maner is that the brennynge water be 10 
tymes distlUtd in hors dounge oontynudly digest. 

Book gfQuinte Meeenee (ed. Furnivall), p. 6. 
8., To dissolve and prepare for manure, as 
plant* and other substances.— lOt. In med., to 
dispose to suppurate, as an ulcer or a wound.— 
II. To mature; ripen. [Bare.] 

Well digesled fruit*. der. Taylor. 


digestible, F. digestible vs m. digestible vs 
Pg. digesHvel vs It. aigeatOnle, < LL. aigeatibilis, 
< L. digestus, pp. of digerere, digest: see digest, 
«.] Capable of being digested. 


di^BBtlbleness (di-jes'ti-bl-nes), n. Digesti- 

digei^on (di-jes'^qn), n. [< ME. digesUoun, 
< OP. digestion/F. digestion vs Pr. di^tio ss 
Sp. digestion as Pg. digestSo ss It. digestions, < L. 
^eawln-), digestion, arrangement, < digwere, 
pp. digestns, digest: see digest^ v.] If. Order; 
arrangement. 


obvious physiological activity la digestion : as, a digestive 
animal. 

2. Promoting digestion ; as, a digestive medi- 
cine. 

Digestive cheese, and fruit there sure will bo. 

B. Janson, Epigrams, ci. 

3, Pertaining to or used in the chemical pro- 
cess of digestion. Bee digester (d). — 4. Per- 
taining to the process of' analyzing and ar- 
ranging; analytical. 

To business, ripen'd by digestive thought. 

His future rule Is Into method brought. 

Dryden, Astivea Redux. 
5t. In surg., causing maturation in wounds or 
ulcers. 

n. n. 1. In med., any preparation or medi- 
cine which aids digestion. 

So I sele ot medicyns comfortatyuesi,] digestyucs. 

Book of Quinte Essence (ed. Furnivall), p. 14. 

8t. In surg., an application which ripens an 
ulcer or a wound, or disposes it to suppurate. 

I dressed It with digestives. Wismuin, Surgery, 

dlgestively (di-jes'tiv-li), adv. By way of di- 
gestion. Wilkie Collins. 
fUgestor (di-jes'tor), n. Bee digester. 
digesturet (di-jes't^), »• C< digest + -urc.] 
Digestion. 

And further, his majesty professed that were he to In- 
vite the devil to a dinner, he should have these thiw 
dishes : 1, a pig : 2, a pole of ling and mustard ; and 8, a 
pipe of tobacco for dilute. 

Apothegms of King James (1669). 

dlfiable (dig'ft-bl), a. [< dig + -able.-] That 
may be dug. 

diner (digger), n. [< ME. diggere; <dig + -erl. 
Of. dHaer, ditcher.] 1. A person or an animal 
thatdigsianinstrumentfordigging.- 2. [can.] 
One of a degraded class of Indians m Calif 
Nevada, and adjacent regions, belongingto sev- 
eral tribes, all more or less intimately donseotad 
with the Shoshones: so called because they live 



diggvr 

oliiefly upon roots dug from the ground. Gol- 
leotiveljr called Digger Indians. 

Among all these Indians tlic most miserable are the 
root-digif«r$, who live almost entirely on the scanty roota 
ot plants which are round in tliu ravines or plains. These 
pMr wretches suffer all the hardships of hunger and want, 
TOey are compelled to spend two thirds of the year among 
the mountains, with no other resoiurco tiuin a little Ash 
and roots. When tsith these provisions fall, it is Impossible 
to picture the wretched state of these pariahs of the wll- 
deruess. Yet they are not downcast ; they are over cheer- 
ful, and endure ttieir suffering witli dignity. They are open 
and soeiahle wltli strangers and perfectly honest In their 
transactions. 

AbM Doittrnrrh, Oeserts of Nortli America (trans.), II. 80. 

3. pi. In entom., Bpeoiflcally, the hymonopter- 
OU8 iusects called digger-wasps or Fossores, See 
Fossores and digger-wasp, 

Aigger-wasp (dig'6r-W0Bp), n. The popular 
name of the fossorial hymenopterous inaoetB of 
the families Scoliidw, Pompilidw, and fiphegidat, 
most of which dig burrows in the ground, in 
which they lay their eggs, provisioning each 


lady Pembroke (Arber's Eng. Gamer, I. i!6&). 
Sf. To put into a certain condition or posi- 
tion. 

“ 0 stop I O stop I young man,” she said, 

“For I In dule am di^.“ 

Sir Roland (Child's Ballsds, I. 226). 

4t. To dispose of; treat. 

Say vs how thou wll him digt. 

And we salle giue the dome ful rigt. 

H<dy Rood (K. E. T. B.), p. 111. 
6. To prepare; make ready. [Obsolete or po- 
etical.] 

Nygh thl bestes dight 
K Are in colde ; it wol thyne oxen mendo, 



te Digger-wasp [Sfhtx i 


cell with the bodies of other insects, on which 
their larvai feed after hatching. Sphen ichnru- 
tnonta is a large rust-cnlured species which digs holes 
six Inoliei deep and provisions them with grasshoppers: 
ClUorionemruIeum provisions tlic nest witli spiders, and 
Ammophila inetipennU with cutworms. .See also cut un- 
der Ammofihila. 

d^ging (dig'ing), n. [Verbal n. of din, e.] 1. 
The set or excavating, especially with spade 
or shovel, or, in general, with simple tools and 
without the aid of blasting. Excavation in tids gen- 
eral sense receives various names, according to the nature 
and object of the work done. See excavation, mine, and 

2t. Theactofiindorminiug; plotting; maneu- 
vering. 

Let us not project long designs, crafty plots, and dig- 


Sf. pi. That which is dug out. 

He shall have the seasonable 
seasonable diijginiji of an open . 

Bacon, Impeachment of Waste. 

4. pi. A region or locality where raining is 
carried on. [Western U. S. and Australia.] 
Hence — 6. pi. Region; place; locality; as, 
business is dull in these diggings. [Cfolloq., 
western U. 8.] 

She won't be taken with a cold chill when she realises 
what Is being done in these dimjimjet 

Dicketu, Martin Chuzzlewit, xxl. 
Dry diggings, placer mines at a distance from water, or 
where water cannot be conveniently got for waslilng the 
material ex’cavatod. 

Alggillg-maclllne (dig'ing-ma-shen'), n. A 
machine for spading or breaking up the ground. 
It employs either a gang of snade-Uke wols that are thrust 
into the ground and then withdrawn with a twisting mo- 
tion, or a wheel armed with shares like a plowshare, which 
are thrust into the ground as the wheel Is revolved by the 
forward motion of the roauhine. 

AijAt (dit), r. t . ; pret. and pp. dight. [< ME. 
dSghtm, aihten, digten (later sometimes with- 
out the guttural, dytm, etc.), < AS. dihtan (pret. 
dihte, pp. ge-diht), set in order, arrange, durect, 
dispose, prescribe, = D. dichten = OHG. dihtdn, 
MBQ. (i. dichten, invent, write verses, s= Icol. 
dikta, compose in Latin, romance, lie, = Sw. 
dikta, feign, fable, = Dan. digte, invent, ro- 
mance, write verses, < L. dictare, repeat, pro- 
nounce, dictate for writing, compose, order, 
presorioe, dictate : see dictate, e.] If. To set 
In order ; arrange ; dispose. 


St- Beflexively, to set or address. 


itsbondrie (1 

They promised to dight for him 
Gay chapelets ot Auwera and gyrlonds trim. 

Spenttr, Astrophel, 1, 41. 
(o) I’o prepare or make ready by dressing or cooking. 

.Tacob dight a mease of ineetc. Coverdale, Gen. xxv. 
Curls through the trees the slender smoke. 

Where yeomen dight the woodland cheer, 

Seott, Cadyow Castle, 
(b) To prepare or make ready by equipping or arraying ; 
dress; equip; array; deck; adorn. 

Whan the tcynge and his 
dight.they com to tho ball! , 

to dlnende. Merlin (E. E. T. 8,), 1. H3. 

And the Crowne lythe in a Vesselle of Cristalle riehely 
dyghte. Mandeville, Travels, p. 12. 

Oft had he seono her falro, but never so falre dight. 

Spenser, F. Q., I. xll. 28. 

What fouler object In the world, than to see a young, 
fair, handsome beauty unhandsomely dighte.d i 

Mtueinger, Fatal Dowry, Iv. L 
How, in Sir William's armour dight, 

Stolen by his Page, while slept the knight. 

He took on him the single Aght. 

.■Scoff, I.. of 1. M., V. 27. 
0. To put into the proper or any desired con- 
dition ay removing obstructions or inequali- 
ties ; dress; clean, HpeclAcally~(a) To dress or 
smooth, us a stotio by chiseling or a board by planing, 
(b) To clean. (1) My rulihlng or wiping : as, to dight one's 
nose ; to dight away a tear. 

0 she's ta'on out her handkerchief. 

It was o' the holland sae Ane, 

And aye she dighted her father's bloody wonnds. 
That were redder than the wine. 

The Douglae Tragedy (Child's Ballads, II. 117). 
Ve bonnle lasses, dight your ecu. 

For some o' you ha’e tint (lost] a frien'. 

Burnt, Elegy on the Year 1788. 
(2) By sifting or winnowing : as, to dight com. [In sense 
<1, Scotch (prononneed dleht, and somotimes spelled dicht) 
and North. Eng.]— To dight One’s doublet, to give one 
a sound dnibbtng. [Scotch. ) 

dightt (dit), adt’. l<. dight, pp."] Finely; well. 
The birdie sat on tho crap o' a tree, 

And I wat it sang fu' dight. 

lord Randal (A) (Child’s Ballads, II. 26). 

dighter (di6h't6r), n. A person who dights 
or dresses wood or stono, or winnows grain. 
(Scotch.] 

dightingS (didh'tinez), n. pi. [< dight, v.] Ref- 
use. [^otoh.] Also spelled diohtings. 

For had my father sought the world round, 

Till he the very dightings o’t had found, 

An odder hag con’d not come In hU way. 

Rot*, Helenore, p. *6. 

d^htly (dit'li), adv. [< dight, pp., + -(y2.1 
Handsomely: as, “houses dightlp furnished," 
liew T. Adams, Works, I. 27. 

digit (dij'it), tt. [< L. digitus, a finger, a toe, a 
finger’s breadth, perhaps orig. *deceto8 = (ir. 

a finger, a toe (whence ult, E. dactyl, 
q. V.), prob. akm to dixtaOai, dial. diKtadai, take, 
catch, receive; of. £. finger, similarly related 
to fang, take, catch. Prob. not, as generally 
supposed, cognate with E. toe, q. v. The Tout, 
word never means ^finger,’ and the human toes 
are not used, normally, to ‘ take ’ or ‘ oatoh ’ any- 
thing.] 1, A finger or toe; in the plural, tM 
third segment of the hand (manus) or foot (pes), 
consisting of the fingers or toes, each of which 
has usually three, sometimes two. occasionally 
one, and rarely more than three, joints or pha- 
langes. In anatomy and sottlogy the term Is generic, 
covering all the modlAoations of a hand or foot Myona 
the metacarpus or metatarsus. The digits are speclAsd by 
qualifying terms; ^ the index digit, tho toreflnger; the 
middle digit, etc. The inner digits of the hand and foot, 
respeetlvely, when thSre are Sve, as in man, are the thumb 
and great toe, or the pollex and hsllnx. Bee cuts under 
/bot and hand. In common use digit is applied only to a 
Anger. <* 

2. A fingerbreadth: a dactyl [one fourth of a 
palm : a measure of length. The Boman digit 


was 18.6 millimeters or 0.73 of an ShigUtdi inch. 
See dactyl and fingerbreadth,— 3. InasfPO».,th« 
twelfth part of the diameter of the sun or moon : 
used in expressing the quantity of an eclipse; 
as, an eclipse of six digits (one which hides one 
half of the diameter).— 4. One of the first nine 
numbers, indicated by the fingers in ooimting 
on them ; also, one of tho nine Arabic numer- 
als, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9. 

Any number which can bo written with one A 
U named a digit; ’ o u t e. a 

onely digit* and a1 

digltt (dij'it), V. t. [< digit, n. ; in allusion to 
the L. phrase digito monstrari (or demonstrari), 
be pointed out with the finger, i. e., be distin- 
guished, be famous.] To point at or out with 
the finger. 

I shall ni 


digital (dij'i-tal), a, and n. [= P. Sp. Pg. digital 
=It. digitale, K h.digitalis, < digitus, a finger : see 
digit. 1 I. a. 1. Of or pertaining to a digit or 
digits: as, tho digital phalanges. — 2. Resem- 
bling digits ; digitate.— Digital cavity, in anat the 
posterior cornu oF tho lateral ventricle ot the brain.— 
plgltal fossa, in anat, a pit nn the greater trochanter 
ol the thighbone, where Ave muscles (the pyrlfurmta, the 
obturator externus and liiternus, and tlio two gemelll) arc 
inserted together. Thu depression is about large enough 
to admit the end of one's Anger. — Digital Impressions, 
in anat., tile slight depressions on tile Inner surface of the 
crai\lal Ixvnes, whlcli corresm>nd to tlio cerebral convolu- 
tions.— Digital sheaths, in anat, tlie sheaths of the 
Aexor tendons of the digits, 
n. «. 1. A digit; a finger or toe. [Rare.] 

1 upon mi- 
ll It? iv. 0. 

2. The fifth and last joint of the pedipalp of a 
spider. It Is goncrally larger than the preceding Joints, 
somotimes much swollen, and in the males modlAed to form 
the complicated sexual or palpal organs. 

3. One of tho keys or finger-levers of instru- 
ments of tho organ or piaiio class. 

digitalla (dij-i-ta'll-jl), n. [NL., < Digitalis, 
q. V.] Same as digitalin. 
ditritalic (dij-i-lal'ik), a. [< NL. Digitalis + -ic.] 
W, pertaining to, or derived from plants of tho 
emus Digitalis : as, digitalic acid. 
Ugitaliform (dij-i-tal'f-f6rm), a. [< NL, Digi- 
talis + L. forma, form.] In bot., like the co- 
rolla of plants of the genus Digitalis, 
digitalin, digitaUne (diyi-tal-in), ». [< NL. 
Digitalis + .»ne‘2.] The substance or sub- 

stances isolatod from tho loaves of Digitalis 
purpurea as its active principle. There seem to 
be several dilferent kinds, sonte crystallized and some 
amorplioiis, some soluble ami some insoluble in water; 
- ■ there Is reason to think tliat each of these, even the 


Dljritalina (dij'i-ta-li'nft), n. [NL. (Bory, 1824), 
< L. diaitatis, digital, •4- -»Mal.] A genus of 
peritricnous ciliato infusorians, referred to 
the familv Vorticellida. They commonly grow on 
the back of the minute cmstaceous animals which live 
in fresh water, as the common water-Hua, etc., covering 
them so completely as to make tt dlAicnlt for them to 
swim almut. 

Digitalis (dij-i-tfi'lis), n. [NL.. < L. digitalis, 
pertaining to the fingers (see digital) : so named 
by Fuchs (a. d. 1542), . 

after the (1. name finger- 
h«f(lit. ‘finger-havi. e., 
thimble) ; cf. the E. 
names foxglove, fox-fin- 
gers. ladUnr -fingers, dead- 
mewa-bells, etc., Y.gants 
de Notre Dame (Our 
Laity’s gloves), doigts de 
la Vierge (the Virgin’s 
fingers), etc. The allu- 
sion is to the pendulous, 
finger-like flowers. See 
foxglove.’] A genus of 
plants, natur^ order 

S ’ dariacete, oon- 
about 20 species 
herbs, natives of 
Europe and western 
Asia. The foxglove, D, pur- 
purea, the handimmest of the 
genus, bearing a tall raceme of 
iMge, ^rooping, bell-^aped 
Aowers, Is common In culti- 
vation. It is used In medicine 



IMgitaria (dij-i-t&'ri-j^), n. [NL., < L. digiius, 
finwr; see digit.] A genus of gtasses with 
dictate spikes, now referred to Pauiotm, 



dictate (t. [< L. mgilatus, haTinff 

fl!^ orto»8,< <^ai«,ilngen MedM T, 

In^<.,h8Viii|rdeep 
radiating dLvwonB, 
like flugew! ajH 

plied to leaves and 

roots. By later bote- 
iiiBUltlirettriotedohief- 
ly to coiitpounil leares 
ivith leaflets borne at 
the apex of the peUole, 

3. In eo^., cnarao- 
terizod by digita- 
tion; having or 
consisting of a set 

of processes like digits. Also digitated.— jugi- 
tate ttbllSi in entom., thoae tlbiee In which the extenor 

'!Tn l“‘jrar.;!!si,ssi asK'sar; -ir^-Ay [l. . 

age which hare deep Inotslona extenaing from the 1. -in onaf., a digit; an 



1616 

It U ahaped like a diminntlre piano, and baa a keyboard 
mth fl ve keys retting on atrong metal aprlngi. Also called 
aum6 piano. 

dlgltOXin(dij-i-tok'8in),w. r<NL.X«^(tef<s) + 
L. tox(icum), poison, + A poisonous prin- 

ciple obtained from Digitalis in the form of yel- 
lowish crystals soluble in alcohol, in alcoiiollc 
Rolutlon It 18 decomposed by dilute acids, yielding toxl- 
resin, an uncrystaUlzahle and extremely poisonous sub* 
stance. 

dlgitulo (dij'i-tiU), n. [= P. digitule, < L. digi- 
talus, a little finger, toe, claw, dim. of digitus, 
a finger: see digtt.'] 1. A little finger or toe ; 
a small digit. — 3. A minute process of the tar- 
sal claws of some insects. Dlgitules are apeclaUy 
notable In the Coecidm or acalo-tnaeoU, where they take 
the form of knobbed or pointed, itristle-Uke, movable or- 
mn* arUIng near the bate of the tarsal claw. 


diglnih (dl'glif), n. [bs F. dlglttphe, < Or. 6t- 
■yh^, doubly indented, < <Jt-, two-, doubly, + 
carve, cut.] In areh., an ornament con- 
sisting essentially of two associated cuts or 
channels. Compare triglyph. 
dlgnationt (dig-nfi'shon), n. [< L. dignaUoln-), 
a deeming worthy, also dignity, < dignari, pp. 
dignatus, deem worthy, < dignue, worthy : see 
dignity.} The act of rendering worthy, or of 
ascribing worthiness to ; the act of conferring 
dignity or honor. 


thote wings which hare deep incisions extending 
margin, between the veins or nervures, toward t..., 
at In many Ptfrophoridoe : each division of such wings is 
called a radius. 

dlgitatet (dij;;i-tat\ v. t. [< L. digitus, finger: 
see digit.] To point out, as if with a finger. 

The retting on water, without motion, dotli dicritale a 
reason. /. TioWnaon, Eudoxa, p. te. 

digitated <dii'i-t&>ted), a. Same as digitate, 2. 

Animals multlfldous, or such as are digitated, or have 
several divisions in their feet. 

Sir T. Brotme, Vulg. Err., vi. 6. 

dlgltately (dij 'i-tat-li), adv. In a digitate man- 
ner — l^tateiy pinnate, in hot., applied to digitate 
leaves of which the leaflets are pinnate. 

digltaUon (dij-i-ta'shon), n. [< digitate, a., + 
-ion.] I . D^tiform arrangement or disposition 
of parts; division into finger-like parts; the 
state or quality of being digitate: as, the digi- 
tati’in of the serratus magnus muscle ; the digi- 
tation of the tendon of the obturator internus. 
—2. A fluger-like process ; one of a series of 
digital parts. 

The serratus magnus . . . arises tiy nine fleshy diirita- 
fiont from tlve outer surface and upper Wder of the riglit 
upper riba. U. Gray, Anat, (ed. 1887), p. 430. 

digltl, M. Plural of digitus. 

digltlform (dij'i-ti-fdrm), a. [< L. digitus, lln- 


Itglt.} 1. In anat., a digit; a finger or toe; 
speoincally, a digit of the fore limb, or a finger, 
as distinguished from dactylus, a toe. IFUder 
and Oage. [Rare.] — 2. In etiUm., one of the 
joints of the tarsus exclusive of the basal joint, 
which is called the metatarsus, palma, or planta : 
used in describing bees, fiome wrllen uae the term 
collectively for all the Joints after the mclaturtus. Kirby 
and Swnoe. Reo daclylua (h). 
diglaoiatet (di-glad'i-at), V. i. [< L. digladiatus, 
pp. of digladiari, fight for life or death, contend 
warmly, < di- for dis-, apart, + *g{adiari, fight 
with a sword (sea gladiator), < gladius, a swoi3.] 
To fence : ‘ quarrel. Males. 
lligladlatloni (di-glod-i-a'shon), f(. [< ML. di- 
gladiatioln-) in digladiatio ihiguw, a biting re- 
mark^ < L. digladiari, pp. digladiatus, contend : 
see dtgladiate.} A combat with swords ; lienee, 
a contest of any kind; a quarrel; n dispute; a 
disputation. [Rare.] 

Their fence piayes, or dinladiationa of nuked men. 

PatUnham, Arte of Eng. Euetie, p. 20. 
They faclioolmen) see such digladiatUm about subtiUles 
and matters of no use. 

Bacon, Advancement of Itsarning, 1. 46. 
Avoid all digladialiont, facility uf credit, <ir aupersti- 
tious simplicity; seek the coiisoiiancy and concatenation 
uf truth. H. .fotuun. Discoveries. 


it, a. [ME., also rarely difliB, < OF. digne, 
Pr. digne s= 8p. Pg. digno t 


F. digne „ . „ „ 

degno, < L. dignus, worthy: see dignity, Cf. 
condign, aud deign, ■■ 

serving. 


, dat«l.] 1. Worthy; de- 


To ben bolden digne of reverence. 

Chancer, Ueii. Prol. to y. T., 1. UL 
No of his speuho daungerout ne digne. 

Chaucer, Qoti. Prol. to C. T.. 1. 617. 


[Tni.. 


T- jvrinuj DuaiiOsj iii luriUj 

tate ; finger-like ; msposed like a set of fingers. 
Digitigrada (dij-l-tig^-dfl), «. pi. [NL. , neut. 
pl.otaigitigradus: see aigtt^raae.} In Cuvier’s 
system (1817), the second tribe of his third fam- 
ily Carnivora, “the members of which walk on 
the ends of their toes”: distinguished from 
Plantigrada, etc. The division contained the oat and 
dog families and some others. It was to sonie extent nat- 
ural, and the distinction implied is obvious ; but the word 
it nut in use, except as a convenient collective or descrip- 
tive term, the several families of carnivorous quadrupeds 
being now otherwise arranged In superfamily gToiir- 
d^ti^ade (dij'i-ti-grfid), a. and n. [< 
(Ugittgradus, walking on the toes, < L. dimtus, 
finger, toe, + gradi, walk ; see grade.} 1. a. 

1. Walking on the toes, with the heel raised 
from the ground ; 
not stepping on the 
whole sole of the 
foot; applied chiefly 
to camivorouH quad- 
rupeds, and opposed 
to plantigrade, but 
without special ref- 
erence to the Dipti- 
grada as framed by 
Uuvier. Most quad- 
rupeds are digiti- 
grade. Specifically 
— 3. Of or pertain- 
ing to the DigiUgrada; having the characters 
of the Digitigrada. 

, n. n. One of the Digitigrada. 
digitigradlsm (d^'i-ti-gri^zm), n. [< digiti- 
grade + -ism.} The character of being digiti- 
grade ; a walking or the oapability of walking 
on the digits without putting the whole foot 
to the ground. 


Dlglossa (di-glo8'i|), M. [NL. (Wagler, 1832), 
< Or. diyAowffof (speaking two languwes), hav- 
ing two tongues (a split tongue); see mglot.} 1 . 
A genus of tenuirostral osmiie passerine birds, 
or honey-creepers, of the American family Cwre- 
bido! or Dacnididee, They have a very acute curved bill 


I gnuuiteyonre requeat, tforye be full dii/ite toresceyve 
tlte urdre uf ohlualrie, and ther-furo all youco will shall 
i)e performed. Merlin (E. E. T, 8.). Hi. 68*. 

3. Proud; disdainful. 

I the de' - A- 

Plowman' a Crede (E. 

dignelyt. adv. [ME., < digne + -ly^.} 1. Wor- 
mily; deservingly. Chaucer. 

n hit deuere i 
William of P 

2. Proudly; haughtily; disdainfully. Chaucer. 
dlgniflcatlont (dig*m-fl-ka'shqn), n. [< dignify: 

see -fy and -a lion.} The act of dignifying or 
honoring; promotion. 

Where a noble and ancient descent and such merit meet 
in any man, it la a double digni)ication of that porton. 

/, Walton, Cuinpleto Angler, p. 88. 

dignified (dig'ni-fid), p, a. [Pp. ot dignify, v.} 
1. Exalted; honored,; invested with dignity; 
as, the dignified clergy. 

Abbots are styled dignified clerks, as haviUK some dig 
nity in tliu church. Aylijfe, Parergon. 

3. Marked with dignity ; noble ; grave or state- 
ly : as, dignified conduct or manner. 

To thv sreat astonishment of the Jews, the manners of 
Jesus are familiar, yet dignified. Btickminatar. 




=Byn. Elcvstod, majetlic, imposing, aiiRust, lofty, grave, 
dlffiifiedly (dig'ni-fld-Ii), adv. In a dignified 


Fsctoral Honey-creeper IBiflesTa /tcleralts). 


tonmie bifid, whence 
clej^ • 

sections of the genus, p.'^etoralia is' a rare socles 


tnitafa, and />. lafi^anayi, respectively reproienling five 
sections of the genus. P. i ' •• • ■ 

from Peru, lately describe* 


2. In entom., a genus of brachelytrous Colet^ 
tera or rove-beetles, of the family Staphylin ' 

^ 


B. D. Cope, Oriefln of the 

^gitinervad (d!j'i«tl-n6rvd), o. [< L. digitus, 
finger, + nenm, nerve, + -cd*.] In hot., hav- 
ing the ribs ot the leaf radiating from the top 
of the petiole. 

fU«ltliet (dlj'i-tlz), V. t. [< digit + -too.] To 
linger; handle. 

None but tiie devil, tieeidec yonrtelf , could havedfgftis'ci 
» pen after so sourtUoas a manner. 

Tons Brmen, Works, 11. 211, 

Worlttm (di>4-t6'ri-nm), pi. dtgitoria (-^). 

finger: see As^ 
portable lasnniment used for giving strength 
‘‘od fleidbllt^ to the flttgers in piano-playing. 


, of the family 

Diglosslns (di-glo-M'no), n. pi. [NL., < Di- 
gi^a + -ince.} A subfanoily of Ceerebidas, rep- 
resented by the genera Diglossa and Diglossopis, 
having the bill hooked. 

^lot, diglott (di'glot), a. [< Gx. diyWrof, 
OtyXuaaoc, speaking two languages, < it-, two-, 
d* y^urra, yVieoa, tongue, langua^.] Using, 
speaking, or written in two languages. 

The first enterprise of this kind [a bo< 


Periwig on head, and cane in liaiid, 

IDldJ sally forth dignifiedly luU> the Square. 

Broivniny, Itiiig and itook, I. lU. 
dignify (<iig'ni-fl), V. t.\ pr«t. andpp. dignified, 
ppr. dignifying. [< OF. dignifler s= Sp. Pg. 
dignificar = It, degnificarc, < ML. dignificare, 
think worthy, lit. make worthy, < L. dignus, 
worthy, + faccre, make.] 1, To invest with 
honor or dignity; exalt in rank or office ; pro- 
mote. 

Treasons and guilty men are made in states, 
Too oft, to dignify the mngistratet. 

B. Jonaon, Catiline, Hi. 1. 

Tliey [tyrants] were set up thus to be deluded, rather 
then dignified. H'. Montague, Oevuute Essays, II. Iv. | 2. 
3. To confer honor upon; make illustrious; 
give celebrity to; honor. 

Your wortli will dignify our feast. B. Jonaon. 

Thou didst dtpni/!e our fathers dayes with many revela- 
tions b1)ovc all the fore-going ages since thou tookst the 
flesh. Milton, On Def. of Uumb. Kenionst. 

Tlmt luxury ot wandering thought which one is apt to 
dignify with the name of reflection. 

Irving, Sketch-Book, p. 168. 

3t. To make worthy of admiration and respect ; 
elevate. 

He shines in the council by a natural eloquence ; and 


Oreek were employ^, ... so that the work was rather 
diglott than pofyglott in the usual sense. 

Bnoye. BrU., XIX. 417. 

le (di-glot'ik), a. [.ks diglott + -i«.] pAosCt resigned their 

le as diglot. 

The oonqueats of Alexander and ot Rome had made mao 
difflottie to an extent which has no parallal In history. 

r. AisM.mia Diot, III. W. 


, . give luster tt. 

dignitary (dig' ni-ta-ri), pi. dignitaries 
(-riz). [ssF. dignitairesss It, di(ptftario,<il{lj.aa 
if *dignitarius, irre^. < L. d^ita(t-)8, dignity, 


rank, office: see d^nffy.] (Jne who holdi 
exalted rank or office ; especially, an ecclesi- 
astic who ranks higher than a priest or canon. 


Aallam, Const. Hist., t HI. 
. benslloe. See benejlae. 8. 

:dig'ni-ti), n.; pi. digwHteti’iU). [< 
“ dignetee, dignete, < OF. digpik 



dlgniteit, F. MgnitS = Pr. dignttat « 8p. dtefU. difoueutiim «. |;< dtaonmde 

dad as Pg. dignidade ax It. di^itd, degnitd, < L. + -tom.] In entom., the state or qutklity of be- 
dignita(t-)8, worthinoss, merit, dignity, gnnd- ing digoneutic or double-brooded, 
eur, authority, rank, odice, < dignm, worthy, Diionopora(dl-g^nop'$-r|), «. pi. CNL..neut. 

r b. akin to decus, honor, esteem (whence uft. ^ of aiaontmorua : see diaonqpormu,'] A divi- 
decoratc, decorom, decorum, etc.), and de- sion of aendrocoslous turbellurian worms, hav- 
cere, become (whence ult. £. decent, q. v.). ing separate genital pores: opposed to Jfotiogo- 
Dignity is a doublet of dainty, q. v.] t. The nopora. It contains the marine plauarians of 
state of being worthy ; nobleness or elevation such genera as Stylochua, Leptoplana, and Bury- 
of mind; worthiness : as, dignity of sentiments, lepta. 

True dignity abidea with hor alone dlgOnOpOtOUB (di-g^nop'$-nis), O. K NL. di- 

.... . .. . . _ . , . gonoporua, < Qr. h-, two-, + ^otwe (< V *>'«'» 

produce) + iriipoc, passage.] Having separate 
^ ^ , , H'or^uwrtA. genital pores, as a plananan; sp^fioally. of 

8 . Elevation; honorable place or elevated rank; or pertaining to the Digonopora: opposed to 
degree of excellence, either in estimation or In monogonoporoua. 

the order of nature : as, man is superior in dig- digonolUl (dig'^nus or di'g^nus), a. [= F. d»- 
nity to brutes. gone, < Gr. St-, two-, + yun/ia, angle.] In hot.. 

And thero ia a deceiicie, that euery apeech should be to having two angles : as, a digonoua stem. 

Whatever haa a value can be replaced by aumethhig 1 Tn «■«»*> mnvinivlivnnn. 

elM which ia equivalent ; whatever, on tlie other liaiid, ia ?“*> P * ®®® grade. i Jn muatC, moving by COn- 
abovo all value, and therefore admlta of no equivalent, junct degrees. 

haa a dignity. Kant, tr. by Abbott, ifi grawi (di'gram), ». [= P. digramme,<. (ir. o<-, 

8 . Elevation and repose of aspect or of deport- two-, + yp&PHa, a thing written, <yp<i^«v, write.] 
ment; nobility of mien; as, tx man of native Same as dq/rqpA. . 

dignity: “ dignity of attitude," J. Caird. digraph (di'gi^), «. and a. [< Gr. d<-, two-, + 

Grace waa In all hor atepa, heaven In her eye, t “• J®“®” V®®* ^ 

Jn evory gvBturo diffnity anil love. rCBGiit 0116 SOtmUj S8 6® in tn in 

Milton, P. I-, vlll. 489. XU Improper diphUtonga, or, aa I have called them, di- 
Another mechanical method of making great men, and grapht, are changed into Uio aingle vowels which tliey 
adding to kings and queens, is to accompany them stand for. T. Sheridan. 

with halberds and battle axes. A dditon. Spectator, No. 42. There are five elementary conaouauta represented by di- 

4. Height; importance; rank. 

Small habits well pursued betimes „ ^ ... 

May reacli the dignUy of crimes. II. «. Consisting of two letters used to rep- 

Mrt. H. More, Florio, 1. rescnt ono sound : as, digraph signs ; digraph 
Even in treason tliore ia aometimoa a dignity. It is by consonants, 
powdblllty a bold act, a perlloija act. dlgraphlc (dl-graf'ik), a. digraph + ^c.'X Of 

.Gs Qutncey, F^nes, 11. 87. pertaining to, or oi the nature of, a digraph. 
6 . An elevated office, cml or ecclesiastical; Higr Aaa (di- or di-gres'), v. i. [< L. digreaaua, 
hereditary rank or title, or official distinction, ^p. of digredi, go apart, step aside, < di- for 
The Tope spared not to tlirdateii Excomnmnlcatlon to aia-, apart, + gradi, go. Step: see grade. Cf. 
3C. Henry hlmaeU, if he restored not ^cket to his Utondy. aggreaa, eongreaa, egreaa, ingreaa, progreaa, re- 
' » - T .w- . , greaa.^ 1. To turn aside from the direct or 

0 b?wM?Ufe? thTtme’ noSUe ®®“™® J " wander away, as 


MUton has JttffidoutararohM.netdMi!^ tBmmkinal 
nuuaents. T. Worton, Notes on MUton'aJnreuus t^ms. 


In particular, the notion of eplsodM, or digrtaaioml 
narratives, interwoven with the princlpid narrative, was 
entirely Aristotelian. He Quineey, Homer, i. 

dlgreasive (di- or di-gres'iv), a. [as F. digren- 
ay ss Sp. oAgreaivo =s Pg. It. digreaaino, < LL. 
mgreaaivtta, CL. ^mreaaua, pp. of digredi, digress : 
see digreaa, t>.] Tending to digress: departinK 
from we main subject ; partaking of the nature 
of digression. 

The wild diffusion of the sentiments, and the digrtuire 
sallies of imagination, would have been compressed aim 
restrained by confinement of rhyme. Johnwn, Young, 
digressively (di- or dl-gres'iv-li), adv. By way 
w digression. 

dlgyn (di' jin), n. [< NL. *digynua, < Gr. 6i-, two-, 
+ ywi), woman (mod. bot. pistil).] A plant 
having two pistils. 

DlgynSa. (di-jin'i-ft), n. nl. [NL., < *digynm : 
see digyn. digynoua,\ The name ^ven by Lin- 
nsBus, in nis artificial system, to suoh plants as 
have two styles, or a single style deeply cleft 
into two parts, forming tho second older in 
each of his first thirteen classes. 

(di-jin'i-an), a. [As IMpynto + -a«.] 


.laving two pistils. 

digynona (dij'i-nus), a. [< NL. *digynua: see 
dmum.] Same as digynian. 

(Uhed^^ (dl-hd'draf). a. [Also diedral: < di- 
hedron + -ol.] Having two sides, as a figure; 
having two plane faces, as a crys- 
tal.— Dihedral angle, the mutual in- 
clination of two iuteraecting planes, or 
the angular apace includedf between 
them, aa the angles tietween tho two 
planes ABD and ABC. 

dUxedron (di-he'dron), n. [< Gr. , 

St-, two-, + fiJpo, a seat, base; 
of. dtedpoc, a seat for two per- 
sons.] A figure with two sides oihadfai Angie, 
or sunaces. 

diheU 0 Bt,dlhelilunt(di-hS'li-o 8 ,-um),n. [NL., 
< Gr. did, through, + sun.] That chord 



of the elliptic orbit of a planet which passes 
through the focus where the sun is and is per- 
luofKitiff In the vaar 1700 he wvi.dc, «wT*a,«7 u* ...re., pcndioular to the transverse axis. Alaodihely. 

^ Moeau&y, t^dorfe from tho main road, from the main tenor and dihelyt (dl-hS'li), it. [ss F. dihilie, < NL. dihe- 

" ■ lioa, dihelium: BOO dihelioa.'] Same m dihelioa. 

dlhezagonal (di-bek-sag'$-n^l), a. [< di-^ + 
hexagonal.'^ Twelve-sided : as, a dihexagonal 
prism or pyramid : also used to describe a dou- 
ble six-sided pyramid or quartzoid. 
dlhezahedral (di-hek-s^hS'drftl), a. [< d»-8 + 
m., having the form of a 


this new dignUy. 

In vain the Protestant bishops pleaded in the House of 
Lords that their position was Intolerable and tlielr dignity 
a mere mockery. 

Stuhbe, Medlovat and Moilern Hist., p. 822. 

6. The rank or title of a nobleman; the right 
to use a title of honor, originally in virtue of 
•n estate and accompanied by an official func- 
tion. 

All were surprised to see so many new faces in the most uumu 

eminent dfymfM*. ^rhlison, Vision of Justice. ii{to a 

7. One who holds high rank; a dignitary. 

These flltliy druoraers . . 


purpose in speaking or writing, or from the prin- 
cipu lino of argument, study, or ocoupation. 

I liave d torssMd, because of the extreme prejudice which 
both rolirfon and philosophy have received end may re- 
ceive liy being commixed together. 

Bacon, Advancement of learning, il. 164. 
11 & ItttledtorsM from m 
. . apeak something of 

In the pursuit of 




Coryat, Crudities, 1. 168. 
argument there is hardly room to 
■ “ often 08 a man 


history digrtet Into whatever 
J. Stephens. 

2. To turn aside from the right path; trans- 
gress; offend. [Bare.] 


8. Any honor conferred ; promotion. 

For those [honors] of old. 

And the late dignitiee heap'd up to them, 

■We rest your hermits. .SAia*., Macbeth, I 

9. In rhet., avoidance of unseemly or trivial sHutk., Rich. II., v. 8. 

tropes and figures. — 10. In aatrol., a situation digTMBt (dl- or dl-gres'), n. [< L. digreaaua, n., 
’ ’’’ ■ ~ going apart, <d^e(B,pp.di^e88us, go apart: 


in which a planet has an influence more power- 
ful than usual. 


The lord of the assendeiit sey they that he Is fortunat, 
whan he is in god place fro the assendunt os in angle ; or 
In a succedent, where-as ho is In dignite & contorted with 
frendly aspectys of i>Ianetes & rescolved. 

Chaucer, Astrolabe, 11. * ■“ 


- 3. kajesty, stateliness, ’gravity. ’ 

dignotiont (dig-nd'shqn), n. [< L. dignotua, pp. 
of dignoacere, usually dinoaoere, know apart, dis- 
tinguish, < ai-, dia-, apart, + *gnoacere, noacere, 
know, ss £. Irnotpl.] Distinguisning mark ; sign. 

That [temperamental] dignotiont, and conjecture of 
prevalent humours, may be collected from spots in our 
nails, we are not averse to concede. 

Sir T. Broume, Vulg- Err., v. 22. 


see digreaa, «.] A digression. 

A digreu from my history. Fuller, Ch. Hist., XI. x, 4.8. 
digressloil (di- or dl-gresh'on), n. [< ME. di- 
gression =x OF. digreaaiun, F. digreatdon ss Pr. 
diagreaaio s Sp. digre^on =s Pg. di^eaaOo ss 
Ilf. A self-evident truth : an axiom. ThUwoni It. digreaaione,X L. digre8aio(tt-), < dtgredi, pp. 

*■ *ne of the fantastical learned fabrications with which ‘ ' ’ ■ 

le old writers ornament their pages. It is a Latin imi- 
tation of tho Greek afiapa, which means both axiom and 
dignity in the sense of wortli. 

These sciences [mathematics], concluding from digni- 
‘‘u and principles known by tliemselves, receive not sat- 
taction from pmliahle reas ‘ 

peremptory asseverations. ; 

ddental dignity, in <>«(.»., vno 

a good aspect as to liglit, motion, etc.— Cap — . 

nlty. Some as cap of maintenance (which see, under ing. 
marnfsnanee).— Baaentlal dignity, In aifrof., the situa- 
tion of a planet in a favorable part of the zodiac, sgyn. 
g. Station, standing, eminence, loftiness, exaltation, grest- 


XXT. A BOU-eviueui, l-ruwi ; an axiuiu. inisworu ^x. unyicetnvnc, \ xe. N u>y 70 u>, 

is one of the fantastical learned fabrications with which digreaaua, go apart: 866 digreaa, P.] 1. Th6 act 
.. „!.» ....I... ........ T» 1 . . dlgressmg; daviation from a ragular or ap- 

pointed course; especially, a departure from 
the main subject under consideration; an ex- 
cursion of speech or writing. 


kexahedral.^ In crystal., „ 

hexahedral or six-sided prism with trihedral 
summits. 

dihezahedron (dl-hek-s^he'drqn), n. ; pi. di- 
hexahedrons, dihexahedra f-drqns, -drfi). [< Gr. 
6i-, two-, + ff, s= E. six, 4- kS'pa, a seat, base : 
see di-'^ and hexahedron.} In crystal., a six-sided 
prism ■with trihedral summits. 


dihydrlte (di-hi'diit), n. [< Gr. St-, two-, + 
i)6up (idp-), water, + -»te2.] A phosphate of 
copper containing two equivalents of water. It 
is found in small green monoclinio crystals, 
dllamb, diiambus (dl-i-amb', -am'bus), n. ; pi- 
diiamba, diiambi (-ambz', -bi). [< LL. diiambus, < 
Gr. itiapPoeX di-, two-, + lap/^, iambus.] Inane, 
pro*., two iambi, or an iambic dlpody regarded 
as a single compound foot. The name diiamhtt», 
strictly belon^ng to the lambic dlpody in its normal 
form (.7 — w can be extended to its epitiitic variety 

itt^^poUa (dl-ip-^-U'R dl-pol'i-a), n.pl 
[Gr. IhcKOMia or dirtoXia, contr. of di'itrdMM < 
itin-d^a, nuut. pi., 
dat. fiu), Zeus, + I] 


considerations, that I think thlsdtorM- 
meoning receive the fuller nnderstiuid- 
Sidnay, Vet. of Poeele (ed. 1810), p. 97. 

Digreesiont in a book are like foreign troops in a state, 
which argue the nation to wont a heart and hands of Its 
own. Sreifl, Tale of a Tub, vU. 

2. Deviation from the path of -virtue; trans- 
gression. [Bare.] 

Then my digreaaUm Is so vile, so base. 

That it will live engraven In my face. 

ShaS., Lucrece, I. 202. 
8. In aatron,, the angpilar distance in the eclip- 
tic of the inferior planets Mercury and Venus 
from the sim. 


Auir6?ua, nout. pi., prop, adj., < Zebc (gen. A<df, 
dat. fiu), Zeus, + llo<i<e{<^ guardian of l^e city, 
an epi&et of Zeus, < irdAtc, city.] An ancient 
Athenian festival celebrated annually, witli 
sacrifice of an ox, on the 14th of Skirophoriou 
(about the end of June), on the Acropolis, in 
honor of Zeus Polieua — that is, Prot^tOT of tho 
City. Also called Bouphonia. 
dyudicantt (di- jb ' di -l^nt), n. [< L. 
ean(t-)a, ppr. of dBudieare, decide ; see d^udi- 
eate.l One who dyudioates, determines, or do- 
oides. 

And If great phUoOophen doubt of many things whl< l' 
popular i^puHeanu hold os certain In their oreeds, I siii> 
pose tgnoronoe itself will not say It is because they «!.*’ 
e Ignorant. . -- 


d^nentic (di-gp-nu'tik), a. [< Gr. 6t-, two-, digregsloiial (A „ — .. ^ 

■f yoveiieiv, beget ( < ySvo^, offspring, race, stock), greaaion + -ol. j Pertaining to or consistmg in 
+ -to.] In eatom.f double-brooded ; having two oigresaion ; departiag from the main purpose 
broods during a single year. or sabjeet. 


it say It is 

GlanvilU, Vanity of Dogmatising, x 

dijHdioatet (dl-jb'di-kftt), v. [< L. 


(di-g 9 -nii'tik), a. [< Gr. two-, digresslonal (^- or dl-gresh'onnd), a. [< di- pp. of decide, detenniney dbito 

1//.^ a, — ! *„v.N r— J- -.'i -o--*.!-, — * i_Li — between, < dto, dto-, apart, +,fu<ltoofe, judge: 

■ *■ r. fntraMS. To jud^i de- 


see^toato, 

termine. 



The Ohweh ct Borne, when ehe eomraende unto ne Uie 
authodty «>< the Choroh In iHfudieoting of Sorlpturue, 
Menu only to q^eek of henelf. 

UalM, Golden Remelni, p. aeo. 

IT, trana. To determine; decide. 

That la a lawful Council with wliich, while acting aa 
(Kounwnlcal, the whole Church communlcatea, and, the 
matter being iHiudieattd, holda it to be adhered to. 

Quoted in Putey'g £lrenl<;pn, p. 89. 
dUudieattont (di-jo^.k&'shon), n. [< L. 
dkadoln-), < aifudicare.pp. a^udioatus, decide : 
see dijvdieateJ] Judicial distinction. 

It cannot be otherwlae but that the love of ounelvea 
should atrongly incline ua in oar moat abatrooted dijudi- 
eatiun. QlanirilU, Vanity of Dugmatlaing, xili. 


dlka-bread (dl'ktt-bred), n. r< dika, native 

name, + E. 6r‘"^ ■' * 


ftreodl’.] A fatty substance resem- 


bling chocolate, prepared from the almond-like 
kernel of the fruit of the Mangifera Gabonensia, 
used as food by the natives of the west coast 
of Africa, from Sierra Leone to the Gaboon. 
Warn, Diet, of Chem. 

dika-fat (di'kft-fat), n. Same as dika-hread. 

dikamall (dik-a-mari), n. [£. Ind.] The 
native name of a resinous gum whioh exudes 
from the ends of young shoots of Gardenia iu- 
etda. a ruhiaoeouB shrub of India, it haa a atrong, 
rMcuUar, and offenalve odor, and la uaeful in the treatment 
uf aorea and oiitaneoua dlaeaaea. In India It la employed 
as a remedy for dyt^pa la. AUo dteamaltg. 

dikast, n- See dicaat 

dike (dik), n. [Also spelled, less correotly, 
dyke; < mE. dike, dyke, dik, dio (also aseibi- 
lated diche, dyehe, dick, dych, > mod. E. ditch), 
< AS. die, m., f., a ditch, channel, dike, wall, 33 
OS. dik, m., a fish-pond, ss OFrios. dik, m., a 
bank, dam, = D. dyk, m., a bank, dam, ss 
MLG. dik, LG. diek, m., a pond, usually a 
ban^ dam, =s MHG. tick, dtch, m., a ditch, 
canal, pond, fish-pond, marsh, O. tekh, m., 
a pond, fish-pond, tank, deich, m., a bank, 
dam (this sense and form, with initial d for t, 
after LQ. and B.), s loel. dik, neut., diki, m., a 
ditch, a Norw. dike, neut., a ditch, a puddle, 
= Sw. dike, neut., a ditch, also a bank, dam, 
s= Dan. dige, neut., a ditch, also a bank, dam ; 
honce (from LG.) OF. dioque, digue, F. diguo 
ss 8p. Pg. dique == It. diga, a bank, dam. 
The neut. forms have been compared with Gr. 
Tdxof, a wall, mmpart, Toix<K, the wall of a 
house (for orig. *0eixoc, *6oix<Kj ult. connected 
with dty^dvetv, touch, and L. jingerc, form, ^- 


jQ figure, ficUle, etc.); but 
relation is improbable. The orig. sense of the 


gura,uic ^ 

relation is improbable, „ 

neut. word is* ditch,' a channel dug out (cf. .. 
ult. from this noun) ^cf. also Gr, riooc, a marsh, 
swamp), ditch being in fact an assibilated form 
of the same word. The correlative sense of 
‘a bank’ or ‘a wall’ is not usual In ME. and 
AS. ; it is-due in part to the usage of the Low 
Countries, where dikes in this sense ore oon- 
spicuous and important.] 1. A channel for 
water made by digging ; a ditch ; a moat. Sec 
ditch. [Obsolete or archaic.] 

Al the thlngea the In werlllde ben, 

I'weu beuoiie liil and helle dik. 

0«u*iii and Sxodut, 1. S81. 

Aboute the castel was a dykt. 

JUchard Coer de Lion, 1. 6021. 
From one fonntain in a garden there should be little 
channels or dykee out to every bed, and every plant grow- 
ing therein. Jiay, Works of Crestlon, IL 

Like a shoal 

Of darting fish, that on a summer mom 
Adown the crystal dukee nt Camelot 
Come slipping o’er their shadows on the send. 

Tennyson, Geraint. 

8. A small pond or pool. [Prov. Eng.]— 3. 
A ridge or bank of earth thrown up in oxoavat- 
ing a canal or a ditch ; specifically, such a ridge 
or bank thrown up to prevent low lands from 
being overflowed; a continuous dam confining 
or restraining the waters of a stream or of the 
sea: os, the Netherlands are defended from the 
‘a by dikea. 


ugallut the French tymnny. Jfacaulai/, Hist Eng,, vlL 
the hands of the farmers had raised with Isbor 
Shut out the iarbulent tldea LongfAtovo, Evangeline, i. 1. 

4. A low wall or fence of stone or turf, di- 
viding or inclosing fields, etc. A dry dim is 
such a widl built without mortar. See fiailr 
dike. [North. Eng. and Scotch.] 

YeVe been woah'd in Dunny*! well, 

Bvm 11. 1S7> 

^ Meet ifyks that we ooma to, 
rn tom ana tak yon np. 

Tta iHOw ay (Chlld’a Ballads, I V. gm 


1617 

5. In geoL, a fissure in rocks filled with ma- 
terial which has found its way into it while 
melted, or when broimht by some other means 
into a fluid or semi-miid condition. Moat dikes 
ere, in fact, flUed 
with lavs or some 
fonn of eruptive 
rook. A dike dif. 
ferstroni a vein In 
that the latter haa 
been slowly fflled .. 

lJfentfc”ia**wlth * or *•«“““ Aowbig dikn tnvenlng .trsUSed 

S'gi'Sia'; 

designated by the term vietamorphie, while the former 
has, in luoat cases at least, been rapidly fllled, so that It 
consists essentially of tlic same material through frotii 
one side to the other, end at all depths. A mineral vein 
or loiie, on the other hand, may differ very greatly in its 
ewtents In voriotu parte, in width as well as In depth, 
dike (dik), V. ; prot. and pp. diked, ppr. diking. 
[< ME. diken, dyken (also assibilated dkhen, > 
mod, E. ditch, v.), dig, dig out, surround with 
a ditch, < AS. dician, also in comp, be-dician, 
ge~dician, make a ditch, surround with a ditch 
or dike (= OPries. dika, ditaa, ditaia, dig, make 
a ditch, also raise a dike or dam, ss D. diikon, 
raise a dike or dam, ss MLG. LG. diken, > G. 
deiehen, raise a dike or dam), < die, a ditch, = 
D. dyk, etc., a bank, dam : see dike, n., and of, 
ditch, V., and dig.] Lt inirana. To make a ditch ; 
dig; delve. See dig. 

He wolde thresshe and therto duke and delve. 

Chaucer, Gen. Frol, to C. T., 1. MS. 
It were better dike and delve. 

And stand upon the right faith, 

Than know all that the Bible salth, 

And erre, as some olorkes do. 

Oower, Conf. Aroant., Prol. 

n. trana. If. To dig; digout; oxoavato. See 
dig. 

He criede, and comaniidede alle Cristyne people 
‘i'o dulue and dike a deop diche al aboute Vnite, 

Tiiat hnlychurche stod in holynosse as lilt were a pile. 

Piere Plowman ((.?), xxJI. 865. 
2f, To inclose with a ditch or with ditches. 

With ail myelit that he myclit get, 

To the toune ane assege set ; 

And gert dyk thaliu . . . staiwartly. 

Barbour, MS., xvll. 271. 
8. To furnish with a diko; incloso, restrain, or 
protect by an embankment ; as, to dike a river ; 
to dike a tract of land. — df. To surround with 
a stouo wall. 

Dike I 
thame si 

dike-grave (dik'gr&v), n. [< D. dijkgraaf (= 
MLG. dikgreve, LU. diekgrdre, > 0. aeichgrdfe), 
an overseer of dikes, < dijk, dike, -f- graaf, count 
(steward, reeve): see dike, and greeve, graf, 
and ef, oifce-rcm,] In the Low Countries, a 
superintendent of dikos. 

The chief Dike-grave here is one of the greatest offleors 
of Trust In all the Province. Howell, Letters, I. i. 6. 


sent two V- shipped transvene ridges, like the 

letter W. such teeth ore er 


vores of northerly or temperate r^ons, thua contrasted 
with tropical furius of ZalamAdodotUa (whioh aeeX OiU. 

dUamination (dl-Iam-i-na'sbon), n. [< f 
laminatim.) In hot., the congenital develop- 
ment of a lamina upon the surface of an organ : 
a form of deduplication or ohorisis. 
dilaniatef (dl-la'ni-at), v. t. [< L. dilaniatua, 
pp. of dilaniare (> It. ailaniare), tear in pieces, 
< di~, die-, apart, + laniare, tear, rend.] To 
tear; rend in pieces; mangle. 

TIio panther, when lie luinte ids prey, hiding his grim 
visage, witli tlie sweetness of ids l)restli allures the other 
beasts unto him, who, being come witliin his reacli, he 
rends and cruelly dotli dilanutte tliem. Pord, Line of Life. 

dllanlatlont (dl-la-nl-a'shgn), n. [< L. as if 

*dilaniatio{n-), < dilaniare, pp. dilaniatiie^ tear 
In pieces: see dilaniate,'] A touriug in pieces. 
Cockeram. 

dilapidate (di-ordl-lap'i-dfit), v . ; pret. ;u d i p. 
dilapidated, ppr. dilapidating. [Fortuorly also 
de, lapidate; \ LL. dilapifiatua, pp. of dilapidare 
(> It. dilapidare = Sp. Pg. dilapidar ss P, dilapi- 
der), throw away, squander, consume, destroy, 
lit. scatter like stones, < L, di-, dig-, apart, + 
lapidare, throw stones at, < lapia {laind-), a 
stone: see lapidate.'^ I. trana. 1. To bring 
into a ruinous oondition; impair or reduce to 
a state of ruin; especially, to ruin by misuse 
or neglect. 

It the bishop, parson, or vicar, Ac., dilapidatee ths 
buildings, or cute down tlie timber of the patrimony of 
tlia church. Btaekelone. 

2. To waste ; squander. 

in dilapidating the revenuM 
Pp. Uvrd. 

3^ To |;ive the appearance of dilapidation to. 

You see a very rospeotable-looking person in the street, 
and it is odds but, as you pass him, ids hat comes off, his 
wliole flgnre suddenly dilapidatee iteelf, assiindiig a treni- 
iilu uf protesaional weakness, ami you hear the ovcrlasling 
"qualcho cosaper caritii.” Lowell, Fireside Travels, p, 810. 

n. intrana. To fall into partial or total ruin ; 
£.<111 by decay. 

lArge U>o domain, but all within eomblns 
To currespoiul with tlie disliouur'd simi ; 

And all around dilapidatee. tVaftfts, The Borough, 
dilapidation (di-ordl-lap-i-da'shon), n. [For- 
niony also delapidation ; = F. (itlapidation =s 
Hp. dilapidacion sc Pg. dilapidaqdo =s It. dilapi- 
dasione, < LL. dilaptdaUo(n-), a squandering, 
wasting, < dilapitiarc,'pp.dila 2 )idatua,BquBindet, 
waste : see dilapidate.) 1 . Gradual nun or de- 
cay ; disorder ; especially, impairment or ruin 
through misuse or neglect. 

Whom shall thuir [the blsiiops’] successors tne for the 
dilapiJatiom widch they make ol that credit! 

Hooker. F.eclos. Polity, vil. 24. 
By keeplngastriotaccouiitof Incomes and expenditures, 
a man might easily preserve an estate from duapidation. 

J. (Joodman, Winter Evening Conferences, L 
Specifically — 2. In Eng. ecelea. law, the pull- 
ing down, suffering to go to decay, or rum of 
dike-reeve (dik'r6v), «i {< dike Vrecvei^ An building or other property in possession 
officer who superintends the dikes and drains 

in marshes. HalUwell. Compare dike-grave, dilapidatot (di- or dl-lap i-da-tgr), n. [= P. 
dilacerate (di- or dl-las'e-rSt), n, t. ; pret. and 


. rare (> It. dilaccraro = Sp. 

Pg. dilacerar = P. dilacirer), tear in pieces, 
< di- for dia-, apart, + lacerare, tear; see lace- 
rate.) To tear; rend asunder; separate by 
force; lacerate. [Bare.] 

The infant, at the accomplished period, struggling to 
come forth, dUaceraict and breaks those ports wnlcli re- 
strained him before. Sir T. Browne, Vulg. Err., ill. 6. 

dilaoeratlon (di- or di-las-g-ra'shgn), n. [= F. 
dilaodration = Bp. dilaceraoion s Pg. dilaecra- 
cQo, < LL. dilaceraHo{n-), < L. dilaeerare, pp. di- 
laoeratua, tear in pieces; see dilaoerate.) The 
act of rending asunder; a tearing or rending; 
laceration. [Bare.] 

All the riddles of Sphinx, therefore, have two conditions 
annexed: vis., dilaeeration to those who do not solve 
them ; snd empire to those that do. 

Bacon, Bhytloal Fables, x., Expl. 

dilambdodont (cfl-Iamb'do-dont), a. [< Or. 
dt-i twice, two-, + Mpfida, the letter lambda 
(A), + bdoiif (6<tovr-) = E. tooth.) Having ob- 
long molar teeth with two V-Rhaped ridges; 
speoiflcally, having the oharaoters of the Di- 
latnbdodonta : as, a dilambdodont dentition; a 
dilambdodont mammal. 

XMlambdodouta (dl-lamb-dd-don't|), n. pi. 
[NL. : see dilambdodont.) A group or series of 
insectivorous mammals, a division of the order 
Beatke, having oblong mol^ whose crowns pre- 


datore; as dilapidate + -or.) Guo who causes 
dilapidation. 

It is allei^i^ that lum-residence and dilapidations for 


dilatability (di- or dl-lfi-t^bil'i-ti), w. [a= P. 
dilatabilite ss Bp. dilatabili’dad as Pg, dikitabili- 
dade s It. dilatabilitA, < NL. dilat^lita(t-)a, < 
dilatabilia : see dilatable and -5tU(y.] The qual- 
ity of being^dilatable, or of admitting expan- 
sion, either Dv inherent elastic force or by the 
action of a force exerted from without: op- 
posed to oontraetibility. 

It was purely an accident dependent on the dilatability 
of the particular quality of alcohol employed which made 
the boiling-point ol water 80*. £neye. Brit., XX. SOS. 

dilatable (di- or di-la't^bl), a. [= F. Pr. Sp. 
dilatable ss Pg. dilatavei aa It. dilatabile, < nL 
dilatabilia, capable of expansion, < L. dilatare, 
expand: see dilate, v., and -able.] Capable ot 
expaneion ; possessing elasticity ; elastic : as, 
a bladder is dilatable by the force of air ; air Is 
dilatable by heat. 

dilatablenesa (di- or dl-l&'ta-bl-nes), n. Capa- 
city for dilatation: dilatability. Bailey, IT&T. 
dilatancy (di- or m-lS'tsn-si), n. [< <^tott(0 
+ -cy.l The property of granular masses w 
expanding in bulk with change of shape, it to 
due to the inorease of space between the IndivlduiiUr 
rigid particles as they phiuige tlwlr nlattvc poaiOons. 


dllfttonoy 

If evidmee of dUataney were to be obtained from tan* 
glMe matter, It wu to lie ioii|{bt on the moet common- 
place, and what had hitherto lieen the leaat intereetinc, 
form, that of hard, aeparate grain* ~ corn, aand, ihot, Ac. 

0. Reymidt, Nature, XXXIII. 430. 
dilatant (di- or dl-l&'tant), a. and n. [= F. 
dUatant, < L. dilatan{U)s, p^. of ililatate, di- 
late: see dilate, t'.] I, a. Dilating; relating 
to dllatanoy, or to a substance possessing this 
property. 

The most striking evidence of dilatancy U obtained 
from the fact that, since tlilatant material cannot change 
it* *hape witliout Increasing in volume, by preventing 
change of volume all change of shape ii prevented. 

0. Reynaldf, Nature, XXXIII. 480. 

n. w. 1. A substance having the property of 
dilatancy. — 2. lamtrg., an instrument used to 
dilate, as a tent, a bougie, a sound, otc. 
dUatate (di- or di-la'tftt), a. [= Sp. Pg. dila~ 
tado = It. dilatato, < L. dilatatus, pp. of dila- 
tare, dilate: see dilate, v.] Dilated; broaden- 
ed or widened out : spocifloally said, in zoOlogy, 
of an organ or a part which is disproportionate- 
ly brood along a portion of its length, 
dilatation (dTl-a- or di-la-ta'shou), n. [< ME. 
diUttacioun, < OF. (and F.) dilatation = Pr. d»- 
lataeio ss Sp. dilataoion ss Pg. dilatagBo = It. di- 
lataeione, CLL. dilatatio(n-), an extension, < L. 
dilatare, pp. dilatus, expand: see dilate, v A 1. 
The act of expanding: expansion, as by heat; 
a spreading or enlarging in all directious; the 
state of bomg expanded or distended; disten- 
tion. 

I conceive the intire idea of n spirit in gctierall, or at 
least of all Unite created and subonlinate spirits, tu cuii- 
•l*t In these several powers or properties, viz. ; self-pene- 
tration, self-motion, self-contraction and dilatalion, and 
indivisibility. 

Dr. //. More, Antidote against Atheism, I. Iv. | B. 

Hi* [Spenser's] genins Is rather for dilatation than com- 
pression. iMtveU, Aiuung my Hooks, 2d ser., p. 102. 

Specifically — 2. Dlffuseuess of speech; pro- 
liidty; enlargement. 


My twart diialti with nnntteratil* happliMM. 

OoUemitk, Vloar, nlL 
nis nostrils viilbly dUiUe with pride. 

Lathrop, Apanith Vistas, p. 140. 
2. To speak at length; dwell on partioularu; 
enlarge; expatiate; descant: used absolutely 
or with upon or on. 

I purpose to speak actively without dlgrasshig or dilat- 
ing. Bacon, Advancement of learning, ii. lOG. 

I leave it among Ute divine* to dilate upon the dauger 
of achtam as a spiritual evil. 

Swift, Sentlmenta of a Ch. of Eng. Man, i. 
dilatet (di- or dl-lat'), a. K D. dilatm, pp. : see 
dilate, «.] Broad; extended. 

Whom they; out of their Imuiity, have instructed 
With so duate and absolute a power. 

a. Jonton, Sejanus, L 2. 

dilated (di- or dl-la'ted), p. a. [Pp. of dilate, t».] 
Expanded; extended: enlawed. Speclflcally— (a) 
l nuRUally widened, or wider than the re*t of tlie part or 
organ. Alio dUtended. (t>) In her,, opened ; standing 
open, a* a pair of compaaies or the like.— Ptlated an* 


dUflCtioiit (di-lek'i „ 

as Sp. diteooion at Pg. ^ , , 

LL. dilecthin-), < L. diligere, pp. diteetus, love 
much, value highly: see diligent. Ot. jnredikt- 
ffen,] A loving; preference; choice. 


[mF. Fr. dUeeHon 

It, dUeitione, < 


The privilege of his dUeeeioun 
In you confirmed Ood upon a tree 
Hanging. Chaueer, Mother of Ood, 1 . 1 


8. An abnormal enlargement of an aperture or 
a canal of the body, or one made for tlie pur- 
poses of surgical or medical treatment. See 
expansion, — 4. A dilated part of anything; 
speoifically, in sool., a dilated portion of an or- 
jtnn or a mark. 

dllatatoT (dil'a- or dl'lft-ta-tor), n. [== F. dila- 
tateur z= Sp. Pg. dilatador as It. dilatators, a di- 
latator, < LL. dilatator, one who propagates or 

S reads abroad, < L. dilatare, up, dilatus, spread 
iroad, dilate: see dilate, v.j That which di- 
lates; a dilator: in anat., specifically applied 
to various muscles, as of tho noso or the pupil. 

In the ReptllU theie ore replaced by n constrlctnr and 
• dilatator moicl^ which are al«o present In a modihed 
form In Blrda. Oegenbaur, Curop. Anat. (trans.), p. 647. 
miatator Irldla the muscle of the Iris whose actiun di- 
lates the pupil ; the radiating muscular fliiors of the iris, 
antagonizing the sphlncterlal or circular Ubors.— Dilata- 
tor tuba, the tensor palatl muscle. 

dilate (di- or dl-l&t'), v, ; pret. and pp. dilated, 
ppr. dilatittg. [= F. dilater ~ Pr. Sp. Pg. dilaiar 
E It. dilatare, \ L. dilatare, spread out, extend, 
dilate, < dilatus, pp., associated with differre, 
oarry apart, spread abroad, scatter, also differ, 
and intr. differ (> E. differ and defer'^), < dis-, 

X rt, + ferre = E. bearK For pp. latus, see 
itive. Dilate is a doublet of delay\ and prac- 
tically of dc/er2 and differ: see delayi, defer^, 
differ.} I, trans. 1. To expand; distend; spread 
out; enlarge or extend in all directions: as, air 
dilates the lungs; to dilate the pupil of the eye. 

Induced with s zelous deiiotiuii and ardent desire to 
protect and dilaU the Christian faith. 

Hakluyt' t Voyagee, II., Ded. 
Satan, alarm'd, 

Collecting all his might, dilated stood, 
hike TeneriS or Atlas, unremoved. 

MUton, P. L,, Iv. ese. 
Obapman abounds In splendid enthuataam* of diction, 
and now and then dilatee our imagination* with sugges- 
tion* ot profound poetic depth. 

Lowell, Study Windows, p. 316. 
Sf. To set forth at length; relate at large; re- 
late or describe with full partioulars ; enlarge 
upon. 

Found good means 

To draw from her a prayer of earnest heart, 

That I would all my plljp-image dilaU, 

Whereof by parcels the had something heard. 

Shak., Othello, 1. 3. 
Dilate the matter to me. 

MidcBeton, More Dissemblers Besides Women, v. 1. 
■tyn. To swell, spread out, amplify. 

n. intrans. 1. To spread out; expand; dis- 
tend; swell; enlarge. 

HU heart dilaUs and glories In hU strength. Additon, 


in Coleoptera. Alsu called enlarged tarii. 

dilater (di- or di-la'ter), n. One who or that 
which onlai^es or expands. Shelton. 
dilation^ (di- or di-lwshpn). a. [A short form 
of dilatation.'] The act of dilating ; expansion ; 
dilatation. 

At first her eye with slow dilation roll'd 

Dry flame, she lUteulng. Ttnnyton, Princess, vi. 
dilation^f (di- or dl-la'shon), n. [= P. Pr. dila- 
tion = Hp. dilacion = Pg. dila^&o = It. dilnsione, 
< L, dilatio(n-), delay, < differre, pp. dilatus, de- 
fer: see defer^ and dilate, ».] Delay. 

What construction canst thou make of our wilful dila- 
tiom, but as a stubborn contempt? lip. Hall, Zacoheus. 

dilati've (di- or di-la'tiv), a. [< dilate + -ire.] 
Tending to dilate; causing dilatation. Cole- 
ridge. 

dilator (di- or di-ia'tor), n. K NL. dilator, short 
for dilatator, q. v. ; as if < E. dilate + -or, L. 
dilator means *a delayer.’] 1. One who or that 
which widens or expands ; specifically, a mus- 
cle that dilates; a dilatator.— 2. A surgical in- 
strument, of various forms, used for dUating a 
wound, a canal, or an external opening of the 
body. 

dilatorily (dira-td-rl-ll), adv. In a dilatory 
manner; with delay; tardily, 
dilatorlness (dir^-t^ri-nos), n. The quality 
of being dilatory; slowness in action; delay in 
proceeding; tardmess; procrastination. 

These lamented their dilatorirwee snd Imperfection, or 
trembled at tho reavtion of his bigotry against themselves.' 

Httllam. 

dilatory (dil'^tp-ri), a. [=3 F. dilatoire = Pr. 
dilaton = Sp. Pg. It. dilatorio, < LL. dilatorius, 
tending to delay, < L. dilator, a delayer, < dif- 
ferre, pp, dilatus, delay: see delays, dilate, v.] 

1. Marked by or given to proorasnnation or 
delay; slow; tardy; not prompt: as, dilatory 
measures ; a dilatory messenger. 

I abhor 

This dilatory sloth, and tricks of Rome. 

Shak., Hen. VIII., 11. 4, 

2. Intended to bring about delay, or to gain 
time and defer decision : as, a dilatory motion. 

To the Petition ot the Lords he made a dilatory Answer. 

Baker, Chroulries, p. 79. 

nis dilatory policy. Motley. 

Dilatory defense, in law, a defense intended to defeat 
' nr delay the pending action without touching tho moriU 
of the controversy, as an objection to the jurUdlction or 
to the present cavity of a party.— Dilatory plea, in 
law, a plea which If successful would defect the penmng 
action without touching the meriU of the controversy. 

■ wSyn. Tontu, etc. (see sfoto), loitering, lingering, proorss- 
tlnstlng, bsekward, laggard, behindhand, inactive, riug- 
gtsh, dawdling. 

iUldo^t (dil'dd), n. A term of obscure cant or 
slang origin, in old ballads and plays as a 
mere refrain or nonsense-word ; also used, from 
its vagueness, as a substitate for various ob- 
scene terms, and in various obscene meanings. 

He has the prettiest lovo'songs for maids, . . . with such 
delicate burtheos of "dildoi” and “fadings." 

Shak., W. T., It. 8. 

With a hie dildo dUl and a dildo dee. 

Hwnten of an Old Ballad, 
dildo^ (dil'dd), n. A tall oolnmnar oaotns of 
Jamaica, Cereus Swartsii, woolly at the sum- 
mit and bearing pale-red flowers. The dried 
fibrous portions oftbe steins were used as torches 
by the Indians. 


iHlwmma (di- or ^-lem'tt), n. [aa F. dilemne = 
Sp. dilema = Pg. It. dilemma = D. Q. Dan. 8w. 
dilemma, < LL. dilemma, < Qx. dlXyftfia, a conclu- 
sion from two premises, < 6i- + ^uua, a propo- 
sition, assumjition: see lemma. Not *‘an ar- 
gument in which the adversary is ‘ caught be- 
tween’ (6ta?Mfi3dverai) two difficulties,” nor de- 
rived from dtaXafi^dveaSai, be caught between.] 

1 . A form of ar^ment in which it is shown that 
whoever maintains a certain proposition must 
accept one or other of two alternative conelu- 
sions, and that each of these involves the de- 
nial of the proposition in question. The alterna- 
tive* ore called the home of the dilemma, which is slao 
colled a homed tyllogUm. Die argument is also called a 
dilemma. In a looser sense, when the number ot such 
horns exceed* two. The dilemma oririnated in rhetoric, 
niid was not noticed by logicians before the revival of 
learning; consequently there has been some dispute a* to 
Its logical definition and analysis. The standard example 
(from Aulus UuUius) U as follow* : Every woman is fair 
or ngly ; it is not good to marry a fair wife, because she 
will fiirt ; It Is not good to marry an ugly wife, because she 
will not be sttractlve; tlierefore, It Is not good to marry 
at alL The essential iieculiarity of this reasoning Is that 
It Involve* the principle of excluded middle, the falsity 
of which would leave ordinary syllogiam Intact Ugl- 
cians, however, have made the dilemma a matter of form 
of expression, saying tliat the above argument, for In- 
ataiieu, la not a dilemma a* lung aa the fint premise reads 
as above, but that it becomes one If that premise Is put in 
this form : If it is arnnd to iiiarrv. It l« irnnii tu marrv i> 

fair wife, c. „ . 

at different times reeugnlzed the fu.,, 

lemmas or as parts uf dilemmas, for many logicians h 

that a dilemma consists of three syllogisms: (1) Simple 
eonetmetiee diletmta: If A, then C; If B, then C: but 
cither B or A ; hence, C. (2) Simple deetructiv* dilemma: 
If A is true, B Is true ; if A is true, C is true ; B and C are 
not both true ; hence, A is not true, (8) Complex eonetruc- 
tiee dilemma; It A, then B ; it C, then D; but either A or 
C ; hence, either B or D. (4) Complex deetrvetive dilem- 
ma : It A Is true, B is true ; if C is true, O is true ; but 1! 
and D are not both true ; hence, A and C are not both 
true. The importance of the kind of reasoning now called 
dilemma was first strongly insisted upon by the Stoics. 
Nevertheless, in tho Stoical terminology a dilemtna is op- 
posed to a monolemma, as a conclusion from two premises. 
This wu the origin of the word, and it is only later that 
it is met with in the luudcrn aense. 

Dilemma is an argument made of two members, repug- 
nant one t.> another, wherot whlclt suever thou granteet, 
thou art by and by taken. Blundecille, Lo^o, v. 27. 

2. A difficult or doubtful choice; a state of 
things in which the alternatives appear to bo 
equidly bad or undesirable. 

A strong dilemma in i 

Tu act with infamy, o: 

The doctrine of a Messiah offers a dilemma — % choice 
between two interpretations —one being purely splritiiiil, 
one purely political. De Quiiwey, Essenes, ii. 

dilemniatio (dil-e- or di-le-mat'ik), a. [= F, 
dilemmatique = Pg. dilemmatico; as dilcmmn(t-) 
+ •ic.'] In logic, pertaining to or of the nature 
of a dilenima — DUemsiatto argament. See argv- 
tneni.— Dilemmatio vroposltlon, a hypothetical prop-.- 
sition with a disjunctive consequent : m. if A, then elthcr 
B or 0 ; or a categorical proposition with a disjunctive! 
predicate ; m, A 1* either B or C.— DUexnmatlO leaion- 


jlplo, 

n having for its minor 


ttO H^Oflun. 
e a dllemmatlc 


UlemiDlst (di- or dl-lem'ist), n, [< dilemma -f 
-^f.] A person who bases argument or belief 
on a dilemma or dilemmas : used speeifloally 
in translation of the name of a Boddhist school 
of philosophy. Bee the extract. 


DUephlla (dl-lef’i-ljl), n. [NL.; also written 
Demphila, prop. *I)il<mhila; < (ir. 6bI^, the af- 
ternoon, evening, + ^moc. loving.] A ^nus of 
hawk-moths, of tho family ^hingtdee. D. line 
ata is * handsome species, common In the United SUti ■ 
and_ known u moming-t^in*. See cut under momii"! ■ 

dj|let!tailt(dil-e-tint'),n. [See d^leftefite.] Fo ' 
dilettante. 

dilettante (^-e-tftn'te), n. and a. [Also dil( <- 
tawt; ss D. «. Bin. Sw. aUetkmt aa j 


, T.diletiantf, 

< It. dilettante, prop. ppr. of dftottore, delight, < 
L. delectare, delkffit: see delight, meetdbU ] 

I. n. Pi. d4leMoR«(-ti). An admirer or lover of 
the fine arts, science, or letters ; an amateur ; 
one who pursues an art or literature deealtoriiy 



and for amosement: often used in • disparag- 
ing sense for a superfieial and affected tubbier 
inuterature or art. 

The main oharsctertitlc of the dUattante la that aort of 
impi^aUfgr that ipringa from inertia of iiitua, adrairuUle 
fur obaervatton, incapable ot turning it to pracUoal ac- 
count. Louvll, New Frinceton Kev,, 1. iflo. 

n. o* Belating to dilettantism ; having the 
oharaoteristios of dilettanti. ' 

I heard no longer 
The anoWy-banded, dila/tanta, 
Delicate-banded priest Intone. 

Tennyson, Maud, viii. 

dilettantetmi, n. See dilettanUsm. 
dilettantlsli, dilettanteish (dii-o-t&n'tish, 
-te-ish), a. [< dttettant, dilettante, + -wAi.j 
Inclined to or ohoraoterized by dilettantism. 
George Eliot. 

diletMatisiii, dUettanteism <dil-e-t&n'tizm, 
-te-izm), ». [a: F. dilettantime ; as dUettant, 
dilettante, + -tsm.] The quality oharaoteristic 
of a dilettante ; speoifioally, in a disparaging 
sense, desultory or affected pursuit of art, sci- 
ence, or literature. 

tail, snecniatlon. a kind at amateur 
Ca/rlyU. 

’ iiowaU, Among my Books, 

diligence^ (^'i-jgns), m. [Formerly also dili- 
geacy; < ME. diMence, < OF. diligence, P. dilt- 
genee ss Pr. Bp. Pg. dtUgencia = It. diligensia, 
diligenga, < L. diligentia, carefulness, attentivo- 
nes^< ailigen(t-)8, careful, etc.: see diligent.! 

1. Constant and earnest effort to accomplisn 
what is undertaken ; constancy in the perform- 
ance of duty or the conduct of business ; per- 
si.irtent exertion of body or mind ; industry ; as- 
siduity. 

If your diliganea be not speedy, I shall be there afore 
you. Shak., J>ar, i. 6. 

Prithee, fellow, wait ; 

I need not thy offlolons dff&WMce. 

Ford, 'Tls Pity, Iv. 1. 

Why shouldit thon then obtrude this diligenee, 

In vain, where no aoueptanoe it can And? 

MUtoH, V. tt., 11. 387. 

2. Care; heed; caution; heedfulnoss. 

Mon may also doon otlier diliganea 
Aboute an oylcollar, it for to warme. 

FaUadiua, Huabondrie (G. K. T. S.), p. 19. 

Keep thy heart with all diliganea. Prov. Iv. 23. 

8. In law, the attention and caro due from a 
])erson in a given situation. The degree of care 

necessary to constitute dillge— ^ ‘ 

of the persons concerned to 
staiicoa of the transaction. 

4. In doote law : (a) The warrant issued by a 
court for enforcing the attendance of witnesses 
or the production of writings. (6) The process 
of law by which persons, lands, or effects aro 
attached on execution, or in security for debt. 
—Common or ordinary aUlfonee, that degree of dili- 
guiice which men in general exert In respect to their own 
dUiiirs', that common prudence which men of business and 
Iieads of families usually exhibit In conducting matters 
V liich Interest them. Sivom and Hadlay.— To do one's 
dlllgenoe, to use one's best efforts. [Archaic.] 

1 would not haue the master either froune or chide 
with him, if the ohilde haue dona hia diliganea. 

Aieham, Tlie Sclioleinaster, p. 27. 

Do thy diliganea to come shortly unto me. 2 Tim. iv. 0. 
"Syn. 1. Induatru, Applieation, etc. (see aaaiduity), as- 
siiluousness.— 3. Caution, circumspection, vigilance. 

olligenoe^ (dil'i-jens; F. pron. de-le-zhofis'), n. 
[= D. G. Dan. dlligenee as Sw. diligena, < F. 
diligenee, a stage-coach (= Bp. Pg. dtligenda = 
It. diUgenza), a particular use of diligence, ex- 
pedition, despatch, speed, oare! see diligence^: 
Hence by abbr. (ttUjft.] i^ublio stage-coach: 
usually with reference to France, but also ap- 
plied to such stage-coaches elsewhere. 

If It were possible to send me a line by the dUiganca to 
inighton, how grateful 1 should be for such an Indiil- 
Kcnoe I jTnm. D Arblay, Diary, I. 401. 

dHipnoTt (dll'l-jgn-sl), ». Same as diligenoe^. 

•iiligent (dU'l-jent), a. [< ME. diligent, < OF. 
diligent, F. dmgent as Ft. diligent «» Bp. Pg. 

. j... .... ... - , 

^pr. of d«t. 

J/v» v| MJWVf OBI/TOIU lUUVlK Ulfe UUWUBOj seleet,<d<-, 
die-, apart, + legere, choose : see elect, setect.] 
1. Constant in stndy or effort to aooomplfiih 
^hat is undertaken ; attentive and persistent 
m doing anything; industrious; assiduous. 

Seest thou a man ddtgent In his business? he shall 
stand before kings. Prov. xxli. 29. 

CbaneewUhont merit brought me In; and dlUgenbe only 
Keeps me so, and wUL living as I do among so many lagy 


2. Steadily applied; prosecuted with core and 
non; earmul; painstaking: I 


: as, make 


constant el , 

diligent search. 

'The judges shall make diligent InquislUon. 

Deut xix. 18. 

DUigant cultivation of elegant literature. Fraaoott. 
. Active, sedulous, laborious, persev 
unremitting, untiring, painstaking. 

a^. [< diligent, o.] Diligently. 

They may the better, sowrer, and more diliganUr, exe- 
cute, obserue, and miutstre their said OAloes. 

Fngliah OildaiK. E. T. ».), p. 418. 

diligently (dil'i-jent-ll), adv. With diligence, 
or steady applioal'ion and care ; with industry 
or assiduity; not carelessly; not negligently. 

Being by this Means in the King's Eye, he so diligently 

* ' ‘ "lie Kim’- ” — 

Chronl 

Ye shall diligantly keep the commandments of the Lord 
your God. Beat vL 17. 

For all Paul’s miracles, the Jews studied tlie scripture 
the dUigerUarly, to see whether it were as he said or no. 
TyndoUe, Aue. to Sir T. More, etc. (Parker 8oe., 1860>, p. 08. 

diligentness (dil'i-jent-nes), n. Diligence. 
nmlfuj, 1727 . 

dilll (dll), «. [< ME. dille, dyllc, < AS. dile = 
D. dille = OHO. ««», MHO. Hlle (G. diU, after 
the D. form) s Dan. dild =s Sw. dill, dill; ori- 
gin unknown.] 1. An umbelliferous plant, Pew- 
cedanum {Anetkum) graveolem, an erect glau- 
cous annual, with finely divided leaves, yellow 
flowers, and an agreeably aromatic fruit, it is 
a native of the Mediterranean and Caucasian region, is a 
weed in many countries, and is frequently cultivated in 
— , iiiiiulla, wr 


leniacea, consisting of lofty forest-trees, natives 
of tropical Asia. They have large leaves and showy 


, „ used In curries, and for 

making jelly, etc. The leaves of some of tlio species, as 
in other genera ot the order, are very firm and rough, and 
are used like tand-psper lor polishing woodwork. 

Dilleniacea (dl-is-ni-a'sf-e), «. pi. fm. , < DO- 
Icnia + -ocea.] An order of polypetalous plants, 
nearly allied to the RawmceXacem and Magno- 
liacem, inclnding 16 genera and about 160 spe- 
cies, trees or sl^bs, mostly tropical, 
dillenlaoeoiui (di-lfi-ni-a'shlus), a. Belonging 
to or charaotenstic of the natural order DtUe- 
niacece. 

diUblgf (dil'ing), n. [.^par. an assimilation 
of derling, older form ot darling, q. v.] 1. A 
darling; a favorite. 

The youngest and the last, and lesser than the other. 
Saint Helen’s name doth bear, the diUing ot her mower. 

Drayton, Polyolbion, U. 114. 
Sunne, moone, and seaven starres make thee the doling 
ot fortune. Maraton, What You Will, It X. 

2. A child bom when the father is very old. 
Mineheu. 

iHIHiilr (dil'isk), n. [Cf. dulae.^ The Irish 
name fortho dulse, Shodymenia palmata, 
dm* (dilz), n. Bame as dulse. 
diUne (dii'fi), v. t. ; pret. and pp. dillued, ppr. 
dilluing. [Origin obscure,] In mining, to finish 
the dressing of (tin-ore) in very fine hair sieves : 
a process now little used, if at all. [Cornwall, 

V.nff 1 ' 


are luucli used for culinary and medicinal purposes. They 
yield a volatile oil iiaving a lemon-like odor, and the dls- 
tilled water U used as a stomacliic and carminative, and 


a vehicle for other luedlcines. 


Now dile in places oolde is goode to so we. 

Hit may witlt cverie ayer under the skye. 

Pedladiua, Husbundrie (G. G- X. k), p. 8: 


gardens. It it extensively grown in India, where tlie seeds Eng.] 

. . . . .. _. dilln ar fdiPu-Ar), n. [Bee dfffuc.] A fine hair 

sieve for tin-ore. [Cornwall, Eng.] 

The smallest tin which passes through the wire sieve 
is nut into another finely weaved hone-hair •leva, called a 
Duluar, by which and the skill of the workman it ia made 
merchantable. Fryoa (1788X 

diUweed (dil'wod), n. [Also written dilweed; 
< tlill\ 2, + weedK) Mayweed. 
diUy^ (dil'i), n. An abbreviation of diligence^. 
So down thy bill, romantic Atbboum. glides 
The Derby diUy, carrying three inside*. 

Cf. Canning. In I/ovot of the IVIsncle*. 

dilly2 (dil'i), n. Bame as daffodil, daffodilly. 
dillyS (dil'i), n. A small sapotaoeous tree, MU 
musopa Sieberij speoifleally called the wild dilly, 
found on the Florida keys and in the West In- 
dies. Its wood is very heavy and hard, of a 
dark-brown color, and susoeptiblo of a beautir 
ful polish. 

dilly-dally (dU'i-dal'i), v. i. [A varied redu- 
plication of dally. Cf . ahilly-alially. ] To loiter ; 
delay; trifle. [Colloq.] 


Vervain and dill 
Hinder wltehus of their will. 

Old Fngliah Proverb. 
2. The two-seeded tare. Halliwell. [Prov. 

^l§'(dil), V. t. [North. E. and Be. ; < ME. diU 
Icn, dyllen, var. of dullen, dull, blunt : seo dull, 
V., of which dilP is a doublet.] If. To dull; 
bluut.— 2. To soothe; still; oalm. 

I half thee Iiilot balth loud and itill, 

Tl»ir tomwond* Iwa or thre : 

My dnie |grlef] in dern hot gin [unless] thou dill, 
Ooubtleta but dreid 111 die. 

Jiobin and Makgna, Percy’* Iteliqiie*. 
I know what U in thi* medicine. It’ll dill fever*. 

8. Judd, Margaret, p. 140. 
diU^t (dil), n. [Another form of Cf. dtff- 

tng.] Same as delf^. 

Who love* not his dill, let him die at the gallowi. 

Middleton, Spanish Oyiwy, iv. 1. 
dill^t (dil), V. t. [ME. dillen, < Icel. dylja e= Sw. 
doiia = Don. diilge, conceal, hide.] To conceal ; 
hide. 

The rljt rode thal went to dille 
Out of tho oristen iiicnnis skiile, 

'That if with chaunce men on bam hit 
Quilk tlial suldo haue thal suldo nost with 

Holy Rood (G. G. T. S.), p. 106. 

dlll®t (dil), »»• An obsolete dialectal form of 
dole^, 

Dillenia (di-lS'ni-ij.), n. [NL., named after J, 
J. Dillen (1687-l'f47), a professor of botany at 
Oxford.] A genus ot plants, natural order DiU 



Flown of saiauiai J^vefStM. 


dilo (dfi'15), n. A Fijian name for the CalopkyU 
lum Inophyllum. Bee CalophyUum. 

(di- or di-loj'i-ksl), a. [< dilogy + 
-fcal.] Having a double meaning; equivocal; 
ambiguous. [Rare.] 

Some of the subtler have delivered their opinion* in 
such spurious, enigmatical, dilogietU term* a* the ilevll 
gave hU oraclea. Rev. T. Adame, Works, I. 10. 

dilogy (dil'^ji or ^'Ip-ji), n. [< L. dilogia, < 
Or. othjyla, repetition (or. diXayeiv, repeat), < St-, 
cJt'f, twice, + hiyeiv, speak.] In rhet, : (a) Tho 
use of a word or words twice in the same con- 
text; re^tition, especially for the sake of em- 
iaryovill-jud| ’ 
oh see). (6) 

„ expression; 

pression so used. Ambiguity in a wider s 
18 called amphiboly or amphibology. 
diluoidt (di- or di^lu'sid), a. [< L. dtlucidva, 
clear, bright, < dilucere, be olear, < di^dia-, 
api^, + luoere, be light: see iwesd.] (^ear; 
lucid. 

(OI)sonrity ot law* spring*] from an ambiguous, or not so 
ixinpicuous and diltteida, description of laws. 

Bacon, Learning, vllt. 8. 

dUoddatef (di- or dl-la'si-d&t), «. t. [< ML. *dU 
lucidatua, pp. of *d%lueidare (> It. duueidare aa 
Bp. Pg. auttotdar as F. dilucider), make clear, < 
L. dmddua, clear: see dilueid. Cf. elucidate.} 
To make olear; elucidate. 


diluddationt (di- or dl-lfl-si-d&'shon), n. [as 
F. dUuoidaiion aa Bp. dilueidaeion aa'Pg, ^MueU 
daeflo aa It. dHueidoMtone, < LL. dilueiMUo(n-), 
< It. *diluoidare, make olear: see d/OueUMe.] 
The oot of making olear. 




If met) dfliurfdoMon* be n«ce«sary to make tu value 
writings . . . written in an European language, and in 
tlines and countries much nearer to ouiv, how much do 
you think wo must lose of tlie elegancy of the Hook of Job 
. , . and other sacred composures? Hoyfe, Works, U. 200. 
^Inridit yt (dil^-sid'i-ti), n. [< dilucid + -ity. 
Of. 1 The quality of being dilucid or 

clear. Holland, tr. of Plutarch, 
diluoldlyt (di* or didu'sid-li), adm. Clearly; 
lucidly. 

Nothing could be said more diluMdlu and fully to this 
whole matter. Hammond, Works, II. iv. 102. 

diluent (dll'^*ent), a. and n. [< L. diluen{t^f>, 
ppr. of ailuere," dilute; bgc dilute, v.] I. a. Di- 
luting; serving for dilution. 

Every fluid is diluent, as it contains water in It. 

Arltulhnot, Aliments, v. 

n. ». 1. That which dilutes, or makes more 
fluid ; a fluid that weakens the strength or con- 
aisteuoe of another fluid upon mixture. 

There Is no real diluent but water. 

Arbuthnot, Ailments, v. 
8. In med., a substance which increases the 
peroentaTO of water in the blood. Diluents 
consist of water and watery liquors, 
dilute (di- or di-lut'), V. ; pret. and pp. diluted, 
ror. diluHng, [< L, dilutus, pp. of aituere (> It. 
atluire = Bp. Pg. diluir = F. diluer), wash away, 
dissolve, cause to melt, dilute, < di-, die-, away, 
apart, + lucre = Or. ^iew, wash. Hence also 
K L. diluere) diluent, diluvium.'] I. trana. 1. 
To render more liquid; make thin or more 
fluid, ns by mixture of a fluid of loss with one of 
greater consistence ; attenuate the strength or 
oonsistence of: often used liguratively: as, to 
dilute a narrutivo with weak reflections. 


diluvianigm (di- or dMfl'vi-an-ism), n. £< <K* 
luvian + -tom.] A geological theoiy whlw is 
largely based on the supposition of the former 
occurrence of a universal deluge, in the early 
liUtory of geology the deluge played an important part, 
and many leading facta were explained by reference to it. 

Dngulatic philology hot been actually created by it (the 
scientiflo movement of the age) out of the crude obeerva- 
j earlier timea, oa truly aa 

, or geology out of dUuvUmtem. 
litnetf, Enoyc. Brit, XVllI. 7fl&. 
dlluviatef (di- or dl-lu'vi-&t), V. i. [< L. diluvi- 
atua, pp. of diluviare, overflow, delu^re, < diluvi- 
um, a flood, deluge ; see diluvium, and of. deluge, 
«.] To overflow; run, as a flood. 

Theie Inuiidatlona have so wholly diluviated over all 
the aouth. Sir £. Sandye, State of Beli^on, aig. 8 2(1005). 

diluvief, diluTTt. n. [< ME. diluvie, deluvie, < L. 
diluvium, flood, deluge : see diluvium and del- 
uge.] Deluge. 

ThU dtluvie of iieitilence. 

Chaucer, L'Envoy to Scogan, 1. 14. 

In the dyluuy or general! floud, he aaued the marryed 
howahuld of Noe, y<> foren virglnea peryahlug therein. 

Bp. Bale, Apology, fol. 101. 

The diluuye drowned not tlio worldo In one daye, 

Joye, Expoe. of Daniel, x. 
diluTlon (di- or (li-lu'vi-(>n), n. [s F. diluvion, 
< L. dUuvio{n-), equiv. to diluvium : see diluvi- 
um.] Same as diluvium. 

dllu^um (di- or dl-lu'vi -um), n. £= F. di- 
luvium s= Bp. Pg. It. diluvio, < L. diluvium (also 
di/if ■■ ‘ /I- .1 j » — 


6. Not clearly appt^eudiug; dull of appro, 
hension. 

The understanding la iKin. JSaptrx 

wSyn. 3. Indiatinot, lU^deAned, Indefinite, shadowy, con- 
fused, myaterious, imperfect 
n.f n. The dark; darkness; night. 

Wen the day vp drogh, A the dym voldtt. 

All the trotena full tit tokyn thoire anm^ 

That were hoole and vnhurt haatid to fffld. 

Heetruetion <if Troy (B. E. T, S.), 1. 7183. 

dim (dim), pret. and pp. ^dimmed, ppr, dim- 
ming. [< ME. dimmen, uu£o dim, become dim, 

< AB. *dimmian, in oomp. d-dimmian, for-dim- 
mian, make dim (s Icel. dimma, become dim), 

< dim, a. ; see dim, a.] 1 . trana. To make dim, ^ 
faint, or obscure ; render less bright, clear, or " 
distinct; becloud; obscure; tamiw; sully; as, 
to dim the eye ; to dim the vision; to dim the 
prospect; to dim gold. 

I hate to aee, mine eyes are dimd with teares. 

Speneer, Daphnalda, v. 
Hee la natures fresh picture newly drawn in Oyla, whion 
time and much handling Aimmet and defaces. 

Bp. Baric, Micro-oosmograpble, A Chlklo. 


diluviea and c 


, a flood, deluge (whence 


Hence — 2. To weaken, as spirit or an acid, by 
an admlxturo of water or other li(;uid, wliinh 
renders the spirit or acid loss concentrated. — 
8. To make weak or weaker, as color, by mix- 
ture ; reduce the strength or standard of. 

The ciiaralwr wax dark, le«t tiieso colours aliould lio di- 
luted and weakened liy the mixture of any adventitious 
light. yewlon, 

n. intrana. To become liquid or more liquid ; 
become thin or reduced in strength: aa, vinegar 
dUutea easily. 

dUnte (di- or dl-lut'), a. [= It. dilute, < L. dU 
lutua, pp. : see the verb.] 1. Thin ; attenuated; 
reduced in strength, as spirit or color. 

Dilute acids arc almost without action. 

Beiiedikt, Coal-tar Coloimi (trails.), p. 121. 
8. Weak; paltry; poor. 

They had imt dilute Ideas of Guil's nature, and scant 
discoveries of ids will. Ban-ow, Sermons, III. 111. 

diluteness (di- or di-lut'nes), n. The state of 
being dilute ; thinness. 

What that dilutenets Is which Vosslus saith is more 
proper to E than Q, I nnderstuml not. 

Bp. Wilkiiu, Ileal Character, ill. 12. 

dlluter (di- or (li-lu't6r), n. One who or that 
which dilutes. 

dllnMon (di- or dl-lu'shpn), n. [= F. dilution 
(of. Bp. diluicion = Pg. dtluif^), < L. as if “dWia- 
no(n-\ < diluere, pp. dilutue, dilute : see dilute.] 
1. The act of making thin, weak, or more 
liquid; the thinning or weakening of a fluid by 
mbeture; the state of being diluted : often used 
flgurativoly with respect to argument, narra- 
tion, or the like. 

Opposite to dilution is coagulation or tbickoning. 

Arbuthnot, Aliments, v. 

8. A diluted substance ; the result of diluting. 

dilutionist (di- or dl-lfl'shon-ist), n. [< dilution 
+ In homeopathy, one who advocates the 
medicinal use of drags m a diluted or attenuated 
state— HlgbriUlutlonlBt, a homeopathist who advo- 
cates extreme dilution or attenuation of drags. — Low- 
dUuUOIlUt, one who takes a less extreme view than Uie 
preceding. 

dUnvlal (di- or di-lu'vi-al), a. [= P. Pg. d»7a- 
vial, < LL. diluvialia, of a flood, < L. diluvium, a 
flood: aee diluvium,] 1. Pertaining to a flood 
or del^e, especially to the deluge recorded in 
Genesis. — 8. In geol., related to or consisting 
of diluvium. 

dUuTialist (di- or dl-lQ'vi-al-ist), n, [< diluvial 
+ -to/.] . One who endeavoira to explain geologi- 
cal phenomena by reference to a general fle^ 
or deluge, particularly the Noachian deluge. 

dilUTian (di- or dl-lu'vi-an), a. [s= F. diluvien s 
Bp. Pg. It. diluviano; as dilutHum 4- -on.] Be- 
lating to or of the nature of a deluge ; diluvial. 

Interior Alps, gigantic crew, 
Who trlumiihed o'er diluvion power ! 

Wordetporth, Desultory Stanzas. 


ult. E. deluge, q. V.), < diluere, wash away: 
Boe dilute.] 1. A deluge or an inundation; 
an overflowing. — 2. Coarse detrital material, 
wherever found: a term introdneed into ge- 
ology in consequence of a general belief in 
the past occurrence of a universal deluge. 


ng especially aiong me courses oi 
colled alluvium (which see). In 
Is diluvium and alluvium {diluvial, 
ihaonre recognition of a fundamental 


valleys, and occurring especial 
great ilvei-s, were called allu 

the use of the words diluvium 

alluvial) tlicre is an ohsonre recognition of 

fact in geology, namely, that rivers have been gradually 
(llininiihing in volume, a condition which necessarily con- 
iiecU itself with diminislied erosive power. But the Idea 
of a catostrophie period of diluvial action, preceded and 
followed by repose, such as lies at the base of the lieltet 
ill tile deluge. Is no longer in vogue, and the word dilu. 
vium lias become almost obsolete except among (lemisn 
geologists. 

dllai^t, n. See diluvie. 

dilweed, n. Boo diUweed. 

dim (dim), a. and n. K ME. dim, dym, < AS. 
dim, dinim =a OPries. dim = OS. *dm (found 
only once, altered to thim, in a verse alliterat- 
ing with th) = Icel. dimmr, dim (ef. Sw. dimma, 
a fog, mist, haze, dimmig, foggy), sr OHG. /m»- 
her, MHG. timber, tlmmer, dark, dim. Prob. not 
connected with OHG. demar, MHG. demere, 
twilight (whence G. ddmmern (> Dan. damre), 
bo dim, ddmmerung (> Dan. damring), dim- 
ness, twilight), L. tenebrw for "temebras, dark- 
ness, = Bkt. tamiard, dark, night; cf. Skt. tamaa, 
gloom, Lith. tamaua, dark, tamaa, darkness, 
Russ, temnuii, dim, dark, temno, darkly, Ir. teim, 
dim.] I, a.; comp, dimmer, superl. dimmeat. 
1. Faintly luminous; somewhat obscure from 
lack of light or luminosity; dark; obscure; 
shadowy. 

Wlian oily schalle dye, the Lyghte begynnethe to 
lutowexedgm. U under "" ’ “ 


Kon, T. L., Iv. 114. 
n. intrana. To become dim, faint, or obscure ; 
fade. 

Turning the dimmina light into yellow murk. 

L. WaOaee, Ben-llur, p. 167. 
dim. -An abbreviation of diminuendo, 
dimaris, dimatig (dim')i-nB, -tis), n. [An artifi- 
cial term.] The mnemonic name of that mood of 
the fourth flgui'e of syllogism which has affirma- 
tive propositions for its premises, one universal, 
the other particular. The oldest name for this mood 
seems to have been drimatic, of which dimatit Is on Im- 
pi-ovoment.auddirnaruisiiowmostoommonlyln use. The 
following is an example of this mood : Some commendable 
actions are recognized by the political economists; but 
every action recognized by the economists is a selilsb one ; 
tliurcfure, eume selfleh actions are commendable. The let- 
. tors of the word have the following slmlflcatlons : i, a, and 
i. i sliow the quantity and quality of the propositions ; d, 
a that the reduction is to darii ; m, that the premises arc 
transposed in reduction ; s, that the conclusion of the re- 
duction is to be simply converted. See A > , 2 (5), and eon- 
veriion, 2. 

Dimastiga (dl-mas'ti-gft), n. pi. (NL., < Gr. 
di-, two-, + ftdoTtS (//offTiy-), a whip (flagellum).] 
A division of the pantostomatous or true flagel- 
late infusorians, containing those which have 
two flagella: distinguishea from Monomaatiga 
and Polymaatiga. 

dimastigate (al-mas'ti-g&t), a. [As Dimaatiga 
+ -afei.l Biflagellate; having two flagella; 
speoifically, of or pertaining to the Dimaatiga. 
dlmatls, n. Bee dtmaria. 
dimblet (dim'bl), n. [The equiv. form dingle 
seems to bo a variation of dimble, and dimble 
a variation (perhaps through association with 
dim; cf. the ^ithet gloomy in thejTaotations) 
of the equiv. E. dial, dumble, a wo^ed dingle. 
Origin unknown ; possibly a dim. of dumpS, a 
pit, a pool, a deep hole containing water: see 
dumpv. Ci. E. dial, drumble, drumoow, a dingle 
or ravine, appar. not connected with dumble.] 
A dingle ; a glen ; a retired place. 


chuuugti oud I 


deviUe, Travels, p, «0. 


Costing a dim religious light. 

Milton, II Fenseroso, 1. 160. 
2. Not clearly seen; indistinct; obscured by 
some intervening medium imperfectly trans- 

S arent, as mist or haze; misty; hazy; hence, 
guratively, not clearly apprehended; faint; 
vague : as, a dim prospect ; a dim recollection. 
Viito me es this mater dym, 

Bot sum knawiiut I haue by him. 

Boly Rood (B. E. T. B-X p. PS. 
I have mout dim apprehensions of the four great mon- 
trchles. hamb, Old and New Schoolmaster. 

Dim with the mist of years, gray flits the shade of power. 

Byron, Chllde Harold, 11. 2. 
The light about the altar waa the only light In the 
church ; the nave and otslee were dim in the twilight. 

C. E, Eerton, Travel and Study In Italy, p. «. 
8. Dull in luster; lusterless; tarnished. 

How Is the gold become dim t bow to the most fine gold 
changed I lorn. iv. 1. 

4 . Not seeing clearly ; having the vision ob- 
scured and iu^stinot, as the eye. 

On the strouger's dim and Mng eye 
The soft, sweet pictures of his childhood He, 

WhUtitr, Bridal of Fennacook, vL 
Eyes grown dim 

With hope of change that come not 

WiUiam Morrie, Earthly Paradise, II. 268. 


Drayton, Polyolbion, IL 190. 
Within a gloomy dimble shee doth dwell, 

Down in a pit, o'ergrown with brakes and hriort. 

B. Joneon, Bad Shepherd, U. 2. 

dime (dim), n. and a. [Also, as a historical term 
(def. I., 1), dtowe; < ME. dwne, diame, tithe, < OF. 
otome, F. dime, tithe, tenth, as Pr. deame, deime, 
< L. decimua, tenth, < decern s* E. ton .* see deci- 
mal.] I. n. If. A tithe. 

Take her [their] landes, xe lordea and let hem [prelates] 
lyue by dymet. Piert Plowman (B). xv. 626- 

The Acte of Pariement for tythynges of trees kboue XX 
yere growinges, Ao. . . . Persuns vioars of holl oWrche 
y* said roarchauntes enpleden and traualll in eiysten 
coast for y* dymes of y« said woede. 

Amold'e Chroniele, p. 46. 

8f . The number ten. 

Every tithe soul, 'mongst many thousand dimet, 

u j Helea Shat., T. and C., IL 2. 

8. A silver coin 
of the United 
States, of the 

valueof lOcenIs, 
being the tenth 
part of a dollar, 
worth about H 
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of a quantity. 

dimenslonea (dl-men'shond), a. [< dimension 
+ -cd^.] Haring dimensions. [Bare.] 


Dimaeodcm (di-md'k^on), n. [NL., < Or. St-, 
two-, + len^, + m6v, Ionic for bSohc t= 

E. tooth.} A notaole genus of Japanese moles, 
of the nimily Talpidee, related to UroMchua, 
having teeth of two len^hs (whence the name), 
and we anterior incisors broad and spatulate. 
The dental formola is: 8 incisors in each upper, 2 in each 
lower haU'law, 1 canine, 8 premolars, and 8 molars in each 
half-jaw. Ihe type-species is D. pilirottrit, having the 
general aspect of VrofricAus talpoidet; tall vertebne half 
the length of the head and body, soles and palms entirely 
goal^, an^nout piloae. Originally misspelled JDj/mecodon. 

dimensio n (di-men 'shqn), n. [< OF. dimension, 

F. dimension =s Pr. dimenoio =s Sp, dimension = 
Pg. dimensSo ss It. dimensione a D. ditnetiaie a 
Q. Iten. Sw. dimension, < L. dimensio(n-), a mea- 
suring, extent, dimension, diameter or axis, < 
dimeUri, pp. dimensus, measure off, measure out 
(of. ppr. dimetienCt-)8, as a noun, diameter), < 
dt- for dis-, apart, 4- metlri, measure: see mea- 
sure,'] 1. Magnitude measured along a diam- 
eter; the measure through a body or closed 
figure along one of its principal axes ; length, 
breadth, or thickness. Thus, a Hue has one dimen- 
sion, leii^h; a plane surface two, length and breadth; 
•nil u mild three, length, breadth, ana thickness. The 

Ions being equal to the number of prln- 
it to the number of independent dlrec- 


-sngth, br 

number of dimensions being 

cipal axes, and that to the ni 

tlous of extension, it baa become usual. In mathematics. 


the 


lying that 
le idea of 


measurement is quite extraneous to the fact 


d thickness. 

So doe those sklls, whose quick eyes doe explore 
The Just dinuntion both of earth and heaven. 

Sir J. Daviet, Dancing, st 96. 

A dark 

Illimitable ocean, without bound, 

Without dfmwtnon, where length, breadth, and highth. 
And time, and place, are lost. Milton, P. L, il. 898. 
These as a line their long dimension drew, 
Streaking the ground with sinuous trace. 

MiUon, P. L., vll. 480. 
Hence — 2. A mode of linear magnitude in- 
volved (generally along with others) in the 
quantity to which it belongs, (a) In alg., a vari- 
able factor, the number of dimensions of an expression 
lieing the number of variable factors in that term for 
which this number la the largest. (6) lu phy»,, a linear 
measure of length, time, mass, or any kind of quantity 
regarded as a fundamental factor of the quantity of which 
It Is a dimension. It M, L, T, are the units of mass, 
length, and time, the dittunnotu of a velocity are said to 
be or one dimension of length and minus one of 
time ; those of an acceleration are said to be LT—’ ; those 
of a momentum, MLT— ‘ ; those of a force, MLT— • ; those 
of a quantity of enctwy, ML*T-* ; those of the action of a 
moving system, HL’T ; those of a horse-power, ML’T— ; 
those of a pressure, ML— ‘T-* ; those of a density, ML—’ ; 
etc. 


cll, and the uiei ininun, m ui uis wuue uii/wthwim. 
to every point in the first corresponds one ray in the 
second and oue plane in the third. 

Oremona, Projective Qeometry (tr. by Leuesdorf). 
3, Bulk; size; extent or capacity: commonly 
in the plural : as, the question is assuming groat 
dimensions. 

The shapely limb and lubricated Joint, 

Within the small dimsmUmt of a point 

Cowper, Retirement 
In dfmetuion, and the shape of nature, 

A gracious person. Shak., T. K., 1. 6. 

My friend's dimetuiotwas near as possible approximate 
to mine. Lamb, Bachelor's Complaint 

4|. That which has extension; matter; espe> 
daily, the human body and its organs : so often 
in the plural. 

A spirit I am, Indeed : 

But am In that dimension grossly clsd, 

Which from the womb 1 did paritoipaie. 

Shak., T. N., V. 1. 

Why bastard ? wherefore base? 

When nnr dirntneiont are as well compact, 

My mind aa generous, and my shape as true 
As honest madam's bsue f Shak., Lear, I. 2. 

Method of inwiwneiftnte • method of treating some dy- 
naraioal and other problems, by considering only the rfl- 
Tnensions of the different quantities, not thefr magnitudes. 
ounenBioil (di-men'shqn), v. t, [< dimension, a.] 
To measure the dimensions of; proportion. 
[Rare.] 

I propose to break and enliven it by compartments In 
colours, aoeordlngto the enclosed sketch, which you must 
adjust and dimnuion. WalpoU, Lstters, I. 886. 

dimengioiutl (di*men'sbqn-§l), a. [< dimension 
+ -^.] 1. Pertaining to extension in space; 
having a dimension or cUmenslons; measurable 
m one or more direotionsi used in composition: 
as, a line is a ono-difnsnsional, a snrfaee a two- 
dimensionaL and a solid a three-dimefuional ob- 
ject — 8. BeUting to d^ension: as, a dimea- 
«<ofiaIeqaaiii<m. 


dimensionless (^-men'shqn-les), a. [< dimen- 
sion + -Usa.] Without dimensions or bulk. 

Their prayers 

Flew up^ nor miss'd the way : « . . in they pass'd 
through heavenly doors. 

MiUon, P. L.. xL 17. 

dimension-lumber (di-men'8hon-luin‘'b6r), n. 
Lumber cut to specified sizes. 

dimension-work (di-men'Bhon-w6rk), n. Ma- 
soniy consisting of stones whoso dimensious 
arc fixed by specification. 

dlmensityt (cQ-men'si-ti), n. [Irreg. < L. di- 
mensus, pp. of dimetiri (see dimension), after 
immensity?] Dimension; extent; capacity. 

Of the imalleat stars in aky 
We know not the dimtntily. 

Ilotoell, Letters, Iv. 44. 

dimensivet (di-mon'siv), a. fX L. dimensvs, 
pp. (see dimension), + -ive.] Diametral ; per- 
taining to the principal axes of a body or figure. 
Alt bodies have their measure and their space, 

But who can draw the ooule's diniennve lines? 

Sir J. Laouu, Rosue Teipsum, st 88. 

dimensnm (di-men'sum), n. r< Mil. dimensum 
(neut. of L. dimensus, pp. of dimetiri, measure 
out: see dimension), equiv. to L. demensum, a 
measured allowance, ration (of slaves), neat, 
of domensus, pp. of demetiri, measuro out, mea- 
sure, < de, down, metiri, measure : see mea- 
sure.] A portion measured out; a ddlo. 

Voii are to blamo to use the pour dumb Christians 
So cruelly, defraud 'em of their dimrnsum. 

B. JoHKin, Now Inn, Hi. 1. 

Dimera (dim'e-rfi), n.nl. [NL., neut. pi. of 
dimerus : see dimerous.] 1. A group of coleop- 
terous insects. JMreitte, J807. — 2. A division 
of hemipterous insects in which the tarsi ore 
two-jointed, as in the Aphididee and PsylUdw, or 
plant-lice. The group wat formerly a section of Ho- 
moptera ; it corresponda to the modern group Phytoph- 
thiria, excepting the Coeeidoe or acalo-insects, wliose tarsi 
are ouo-juinted. We$twood, 1840. 

dimetan (dim'e-r^), a. and n. [< Dimera + 
-on.] I. a. Pertaining to or having the chai^ 
acters of the Dimera, 
n, n. One of the Dimera. 

dlmerism (dim'p-rizm), n. [< dimer-ous + -wm.] 
An arrangemont of floral organs in which there 
are two of each kind ; the quality of being dim- 
erous. 

dlmerli, n. A com-measuro of Rumania, equal 
to 24.6 liters, or a little loss than 3 United 
States pecks. 

Dlmerosomata (dim'e-rd-so'ma-tii), n. jd. 
[NL., neut. pi. or *dimero8omatiis aeio dimoro- 
somatous.] An order of pulmona^ arachni- 
dans, corresponding to the Araneiaea of La- 
troille, and containing the true spiders or Ara- 
neida, asdistluguishoafromthe Polymerosomata 
or scorpions, etc. : so called from the marked 
division of tne body into two regions, cephalo- 
thorax and abdomen. IF. K Leach. 

dlmerosomatons (dlm'e-r^om'a-tus), a. [< 
NL. *dimerosomatu8, < (J’r. in two parts 

(see dimerous), + euftatr-), body.] Having the 
body divided into cepbalothorax and abdomen, 
as a spider; specifically, ^rtaining to or hav- 
ing the characters of the ^merosomata. 

dimetO'OB (dim'q-rus), a. [< NL. dimerus, < Gr. 
SiM^, divided into two parts, < St-, two-, -f 
fiipot, a part.] 1. Con- 
sisting of or divided 
into two parts; bipar- 
tite. Specifloally— 2. In 
hot., having two mem- 
bers in each whorl : said 
of flowers. Sometimes 


dimetbr (dim'e-t6r), a. and n. [< Gr. Siiurpoi, < 
di-, two-, + fiirpw, a measure.] L <*. In^os., 
consisting ot two measures; divisible into two 
feet or dipodies. 

n. «. In pros., a verso or period consisting 
of two feet or dipodies : as, an lonio dimeter/ 
iambic dimeters. 

^imetitiylanillne ((U-meth-i-lan'i-lln), n. [< 
di-^ + methyl + aniUne,] An oily Uquid, Cg 
H 5 N(CHg) 2 , obtained by heating anilino with 
methyl alcohol and hydrochlorio acid, it solidi- 
fies at 41* F., and forms liquid salts with acids. It la a 
base from wlilch certain dyes are prepared, 
dimetric (di-met'rik), a. [< Gr. St-, two-, •+• 
plrpov, a measure, -+• -ic. dimeter.] In 

crystal . , having tho vertical axis longer or snort- 
er than the two equal lateral axes, as the square 
octahedron.— Dimetrlo system, aootetragonai. 
dimicationt (dim-i-ka'shon), n. [< L. dimiea- 
fio(n-), a fight, < dimicare, pp. dimicatus, fight, 
lit. brandish (one’s weapons against the enenay), 

< di-, dis- (intensive) + micare, move quickly 
to and fro, shako, vibrate, flash.] A battle or 
fight; contest; the act ot fighting. Johnson. 

Let us now be not more sparing of our tears, to wash 
off tits luuiiiory ot Uiose our unbrotherly dimicationt. 

Bp. Hall, Mystery of Uodllnest. 
dimidiate (di-mid'i-at), v. t . ; pret. and pp. di- 
midiated, ppr. dimidiating. [< L. dimidtatus, 
pp. of (LL.) dimidiare, halve, < dimidius, adj., 
naif, neut. dimidium, a half (> iilt, demi-, q. v.), 

< di-, dis-, apart, 4- medius, middle : see middle, 
medium.] To divide into two equal parts, in 
her.', (it) 'To cut in halves, showing only one half. Thus, 
when a shield bearing a Hon Is impaled with a shield bear- 
ing a chevron, these beaiiugs may be each represented in 
full in the half shield, or each hearing may be dimidiated 
— that Is, oue half of the lion and one half of tho chevron 


lyptrs(dst4). 


having two-jointed tarsi; 
speoincal^, pertaining 
to the Dimera.— Dims- i 


rons thorax, one in which 
the meaothorax and meta- 
thorax are clooely united, but 
— othorax is dUtinot, as in 



VMuC (di-me-tal'ik), 

o. [< di-a 4- metalUo.] 

In enem., containing two and diagram of sms. 

atoms of a metaOio ele- 


ami is rare. (6) To out oft a part, s 
from any hearing. Thus, a sword dtinutuueu wuutu anuw 
the lillt and half of tho blade only, and would appear as If 
the other half had been cut away, 
dimidiate (di-mid'i-at), a. [< L. dimidiatus, 
pp. : see tho verb.] Divided into two equal 
parts; halved; hence, half the usual 
size, or half as largo as something 
else, SpocificRlly — (a) In hot. amienfom., 
having, as an organ, one part so much 
smaller than the other as tu appear to ha 
mlMlng, or altogether wanting, (h) Split 
Into two'on one side, as the calyptrn of some 
mosses, (c) In zoOl. and anat., rcprcHcntIng 
or reprosioited by only one half : one slilcd : 
speclllcally applied to cases of bermuphro- 
(Titism in which the organism is male on 
one side of tho body and female on the 
other. See hemiaphrodilitm. 

Insects, like cnistareans, are occasion- 
ally subject to one-sided or dimidiate hermaphroditism. 

Owen, Anat. 

(d) In her., reduced or diminished by iialf.— Dlmldiata 
elytra, in entom., elytra which cover but half of the ab- 
domen.— Dimidiate fascia, Une, etc.. In entom., one 
which traverses half of a wing or elytron, or extends half- 
way round a part, as the antenn®. 

dimidiation (di-mid-i-a'shQn), ». [< LL. di- 
midiatioin-), < dimidiare, halve: soo dimidiate, 
V.] The act of halving; division into two equal 
parts ; the state of being halved. 

The earliest system of Impalement was hy dimidiation: 
that Is, by cutting two shields In half, and placing together 
the dexter half of one and the sinister half ot the other, 
and thus forming a single composition. 

C. Boutell, Heraldry, p. 220. 
Dimidiation formula, an expression for the stne, etc., 
of the half at au angle In terms of similar functions of the 
anglu iUelf. 

dlmilancet, n. Same as demi-lance. 
dlmln. An abbreviation of diminuendo, 
dlmininh (dl-min'ish), v, [Early^od, E., with 
suffix (after minish), for ME. dkninum, < 
F, diminuer = Pr. diminuir, diminuar. demenir 
= Sp. Pg. diminuir sa It. diminuire, < ML. di- 
minuere, a common but incorrect form of L. 
deminuere, make smaller, lessen, diminish, < de, 
from, minuere, lessen, make small, < minus, 
less: see minus, minish, minute. L. diminuere 
( or dimminuere) means ‘break into small pieces,* 
< di-, dis-, apart, asnnder, 4- minuere, make 
small.] I. trans. 1. To lessen; make or seem 
to make less or smaller by any means ; reduce : 
opposed to increase and augment: as, to dimin- 
ish a number by subtraction ; to diminish the 
revenue by reducing the customs. 

The pasaion* are inflamed by aympatby : the fear ot 
punishment and the aense of shame are diminithed by 
partHton. MaeatUay, Hallam'a Const. Hitt, 

1 diminiehiny glaaaea. 

Lommel, Light (trana.), p. 80. 
2. To lower in power, importance, or estima- 
tion ; degrade ; belittle ; detract from. 



This Impertinent humour of diminfeAfnp every one 
who li produced In cunverwtlon to their advanUae ruui 
through the world. Steett, Speotator, No. 84& 

8. To take away; subtract: withjfVom, and ap- 
plied to the object removed. 

Ye ihall not add iiiito tlio word which I command you, 
nelUier shall ye diminuih ought /rom it I)eut iv, 2. 

Nothing 

the ImiiriBonment of the duke. 

4. In music, to lessen by a semitone, as an in- 
terval. 

n. intrans. To lessen ; become or appear loss 
or smaller ; dwindle : as, the prospect of suc- 
cess is diminishing by delay. 

What Judgment I had increases rather than dfmtnis/ies. 

Vryden. 

Crete's ample fields diminish to our eye ; 

Before tlie Boreal blasts the vessels fly. 

Pope, Odyssey. 

Bfiyn. flwtnoUe, Contrwef, etc. (see decrease); to shrink, 
subside, alMtte, ebb, fall off. 

dixninlsliable (di-min'ish-^bl), a. [< diminish 
+ -able.Ji Capable of being reduced in size, 
volume, or importance. 

dindnisned (di-min'isht), p. a. [Pp. of dimin- 
ish, v."] Lessened: made smaller; oontra>oted; 
hence, belittled ; degraded. 

At whose sight all the stars 
Illde their diminish'd heads. 

MUton, P. L., Iv. 33. 

She feels the Change, and deep regrets the Shame 
Of Honours lost, and her diminish'd Name. 

Congreve, Birth of the Muse. 
Diminished arch, an arch loss than a semicircle.— Di- 
minished bar, in foinsry, the bar of a sash which is thin- 
nest on its inner edge.— Diminished ObOrd, in tnusie, n 
chord having a diminished Interval between its upper and 
lower tones. See chord, 4.— Diminished Interval, in 
musfe, an Interval one semitone shorter than the corre- 
sponding perfect or the corresponding minor Interval. 
See infemof.— Diminished subject, In music, a subject 


the seventh tone. 

dimlnisher (di-min'ish-^r), n. One who or that 
which diminishes. 

ThedtinfnuAerof regal, but the deroollsher of episcopal 
authority. Clarke, Sermons, p. 211. 

Hlmlwlfitiltig l y (di-min'ish-ing-li), adn. In a 
diminishing manner; in a way to belittle repu- 
tation. 

I never heard lilm censure, or so much as speak dimin* 
ishingly of any one who was absent hocke. 

dlwilwlsiblfiy.mlw (di-min'ish-ing-rbl), n. In 
arch., a broad rule cut with a concave edge : 
used to ascertain the swell of a column, to try 
Its curvature, etc. 

diminiahlng-Bcale(di-min'i8h-ing-skfil), n. In 
arch., a scale of gradation used to find the dif- 
ferent points in drawing the spiral curve of the 
Ionic volute. 

diminlshixig-stuff (di-min'ieh-ing-stuf), n. In 
ship-building, planks wrought under the wales 
of a ship, diminishing gradually till they come 
to the thickness of the bottom plank, 
diminlshmentt ^i-min'ish-ment), n. [< dimin- 
ish + -meat.} iMminution; abatement. 

You . . . sliall conserue the same whole and entire, 
without dfmintsAmenf, vutiU you shall hane dellnered . . . 
the same. Hakluyt's Voyages, 1. 288. 


diminnett v. See diminish. 
diminuendo (it. pron. d3-me-u(J-en'dd). [It., < 
diminuire, diminish : see diminish.^ In music, an 
instruiition to the performer to lessen the vol- 
'ome of sound: often indicated by dim,, dimin,, 
or by the sign the opposite of crescendo. 
diminuent (di-min'v-§nt), a. [< ML. diminu- 
en(t-)s tor L. deminuen(t-)8, ppr. of deminuere, 
diminish : see dimlntgh.] Dinunishing ; lessen- 
ing. [Bare or obsolete.] 

The comparative degree in such kind of expressions be- 
ing usually taken for a diminuent term. 

Bp. Sandsrson, Sermons, Pref. 
dtmiliutot (dim'i-nfit), a, K ML. diminutus for 
L. demlnuftM, small, pp. of deminuere, diminish: 
see diminish.} Beduoed ; small. 


cbandice ; but we must acknowledge them, or else affix 
prices made diminute, and lessened to such proportions 
and abatements as that fault should make. 

Jer. Taylor, Chriatlan Simplicity. 
Dimlnute being, being in the divine mind before creation. 
— DlmlnuM oonvernon, in logic. See eonversion, 2. 
dimlnutelyt (dim'i-nut-li), ode. In a manner 
whioh lessens ; as reduced. 
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diminution (dim-i-nd'shpn), n. [< ME. dimi- 
nution, diminueion, < OF. diminutton, F. diminu- 
tion ss Pr. diminutio a Sp. dlmlntic^ (cf. Pg. 
diminui^) a It. diminueione, < LL. ML. dimi- 
iiutio(n-) tor L. deminutio(n-), a lessening^, < de- 
minuere, pp. deminutus, lessen: see dimmish.] 

1. The aot of diminishing, lessening, or redu- 
cing; a making smaller; a lowering In amount, 
value, dignity, estimation, etc. : as, the dsminu- 
tion of wealth, of importanco, of power. 

Make me wlie by the triitli, for my own soul’s salvation, 
end I shall not r«gard the world's opinion or diminution 
ut me. Bp, Oauden. 

It is to poor Estcourt I chiefly owe that I am arrived at 
tlie happiness of thinking nothing a diminution to me, 
but wlial argues a depravity of my will. 

Steele, Spectator, No. 468. 
Nor thinks it diminution to be rank'd 
In military honour next. Philips, 

2. The process of becoming less: as, the ap- 
parent diminution of a recoding body; the 
diminution of the velocity of a projectile. 

Never did we see a case in which the inorease of the bulk 
was so evidently a diminution of the value. 

Macaulay, Sir J. Mackintosh. 

3. In music, the repetition or imitation of a sub- 
ject or theme in notes having one half or one 
quarter the duration of those first used: a fa- 
vorite device in contrapuntal composition . See 
canon, counterpoint, and imitation. — 4. In law, 
an omission in the record of a ease sent up from 
an inferior court to the court of reiriew.— -6. In 
her., differencing, especially that kind of dif- 
ferencing called cadency. — 6. In arch., the 
gradual decrease in the diameter of the shaft 
of a oolomn from the base to the capital. sSyn. 
1 and 2. Decrcaae, reduction, abridgment, nbatomeut. 

dlmlnutlyal (di-min-u-ti'val or dl-min'u-ti-val), 
a. [< diminutive, n., 3, + "^1.1 Of or pertain- 
ing to, or of tho nature of, a diminutive. 

In such words as braggart, I have long boon inclined to 
think that the t U excrescent, and that the syllable ar is 
a diminutival suffix. T. Jl. Key, Philol. Essays, p. 213. 

diminuti'ye (di-min'u-tiv), a. and u. [ss F. 
dsmtnuft/as Sp. Pg. It, diminutive (sa O, dimi- 
nutiv ss Sw.Dan. diminutio, in grammar), < ML. 
diminuHvus for LL. deminutivus (in grammar), 
< L. deminutus, j>p. ot deminuere, make small: 
seo diminish.] 1. a. 1. Small; little; narrow; 
contracted: as, a race of diminutive men; a di- 
minutive house. 

The poor wren, 

— - . . .... 

, je owl. 

§hak., MaciNith, iv. 2. 

2. Having the power of diminishing or lessen- 
ing; tending to diminish, decrease, or abridge. 

Biminutive of liberty. Sha/tssbury. 

3. In gram., expressing something small or 
little: as, a dinnnutive word: the diminutive 
suffixes ‘-kin,* ‘-lot,’ ‘-ling,’ etc. Bee II,, 3. 

II. ». If. Anything very small as to size, 
importance, value, etc,: aa, a dainty diminutive. 

Ah, how the poor world is pestered with auob water-flies ; 
dimmutives of nature. Shak., T. and C., v. 1. 

Most moiister-IIko, lie shown 
For pooFst diminutives, for dolts. 

Shak., A. mu) C., iv. 10. 

2t. In old med., something that diminishes or 
abates. 

Diet, diminutives, alteratives, cordials, correctors, as 
before. Burton, Anat. of Mel., p. 408. 

3. In gram,, a word formed from another tvord, 
usually an appellative or generic term, to ex- 

S ss a little thing of the kind: os, in Latin, 
llus, a little stone, from lapis, a stone ; cel- 
, a little cell, from eella, a cell; in French, 
maisonnette, a little house, from maison, a house ; 
in English, manikin, a little man, from man; 
rivulet, whioh is a double diminutive, being from 
Latin rivulus, a diminutive of rivus, a river, with 
the English diminutive terminatiou -et. Many 
termlnatfona originally diminutivo, or words having such 
terminations, have lost diminutive force. Tho principal 


sUmly 

Magnify the former (piotnrcel, they are lUll dtmtnutivfh, 
conemved; it a glaia could expenu Hooper a piotum u. 
the slxe of Vandyck's, they would anpor to have been 
painted for that proportion. 

H^pote, Aneodotee of Fainting, HI. i. 
diminntiyeness (dl-min'^-tlv-nes), n. Small 
ness ; littleness; want of bulk, dij^ty, impor- 
tance, etc. 

While he stood on tiptoes thrumming Ms bass-viol, the 
diminutivettsss ot his figure was totuly eclipsed ^ the 
expansion of Ids instrument. /Student, II. 225. 

diminutlse (di-min'u-tlz), V. t.’, pr«t. and pp. 
diminutized, ppr. dimtnutieing. [As dUhinuUm 
-I- -ize,] To put (a word) into the form of a 
diminutive; form as a diminutive of another 
word : as, Certhiola is Gerthia diminutized. [Re - 

dimian a. Bee dimmish. 
dimisaont (di-mish'gn), ti. [< L. dimissio{n-), 
a sending forth, dismission, < dimittere, pp. di- 
missus, send away : see dimit, dismiss, and cf. 
demission, distnission.] Leave to depart. Bar- 
row. 

The wise man doth explicate his owne meaning, oiul 
shewetb in what case he doth forbid this manner ot dimis- 
sum with procrastination. Cleaver, Proverbs, p. 50. 
dimiSBorial (dim-i-sd'ri-al), n. [As dimissory 
+ -al] Same as dimissory letter (which see, 
under dimissory). 

dimlBBOl^ (dim'i-sd-ri), a. [= F. dimiasoire = 
Bp. dimisorio = Pg. It. dimissorio, < LL. dimis- 
sorius (only in the phrase dimissorias Uttera, 
dimissory letter), < L. dimissus, pp. of dimittere, 
send away: see dimit, v.j 1. Bending away; 
dismissing to another junsdietion. — 2. Grant- 
ing leave to depart.— Dimissory latter, (a) in the 

ancient church, an epiacopal letter dismissing a clergy- 
man from one dlooese and recommending him to another 
In whioh he was about to take up his restdenoe. (See com- 
mtudatory.) (b) In the modem church, a letter author- 
izing the bearer as a candidate tor ordination. In the 
Church ot England it is used when a candidate has a title 
In one diocese and Is to be ordained in another. It ran 
be issued only by the bishop, or, under speclM circum- 
stances, by the vicar-general. In the Boman Catholic 
Church it may be riven by the pope to ordluands (rum 
any part ot the world, by a bishop to one of his own sub- 
jects, by tho superior of a religioiu order to subordinates, 
and by a vicar capitular In a vacant tee. AUo called dimis- 
serial and Utter dismissory. 

Without the bishop’s dimfssoryMtsrs, presbyters might 
not go to another diooess. 

Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. 1883), II. 218. 
dimit (dl-mit')i V. t. ; pret. and pp. dimitted, 

— j..,. ^ f o_ ; Pg. (f 


•ut, -ling, 

■eule, etc. 

He afterwards 


See also -el, -elU, -uU, 
and effeminate youth. 


e afterwards proving a dainty and effeminate youth, 
commonly called by the diminutivs ot hla name, Fe- 
in or Ferkin. Ba^ Hist Hen. Vll. 

Babyisms and dear dtmtnutivu 
Scatter'd all over the vocabulary 
Of such a love. Tennyson, Aylmer’e Field. 


repetition le really almost like n 


uTtiplIca- 


term is in IteeU an augmentative or diminutive. 

J. Ksnn, Symbolic Logic, p. Sfl. 

diminiltively (di-min'()-tiv-li), adv. In a di- 
minishing manner; in a manner to lessen; on 
a small scale. 


ppr. dimitting. [as Sp. dimitir ss~Pg, dimittir, 
let go, dismiss, resign, abdicate, < L. dimittere, 
send away, dismiss, < di-, die-, away, + mittere, , 
send. Ci. dismiss.] 1. To dismiss; permit to 

go- 

Hee greets Gehezi with the lame word wherewith hee 
lately was dimitted by hU master. 

Bp. Hall, Elisha with Naoman. 
2. To grant ; farm ; let. 
dimit (m-mit'), n. [< dimit, v.] In freema- 
sonry, a dimissory letter; written permissiou 
to leave a lodge, implying good standing in tho 
lodge left, anofthns no disability to affiliate with 
another lodge. 

dimity (dim.\tl), n. ; pi. dimities (-tiz). [For- 
roorly also dimitty; ss D. diemet, aiemit s= Dan. 
dimtfi (< E.) s Sp. dimite s= It. dimito, < ML. 
dimitum =; Ar. Pers. dimydtiy, < Or. dlptrot, dim- 
ity, lit. two-threaded, < dt-. two-, + filroc, a 
thread of the woof; equiv. thus to £. twin. Cf. 
samite, ult. < MGr. iSaytroc, six-threaded.] A 
stout cotton fabric ornamented in the loom with 
raised stripes or fancy figures, and usually em- 
ployed undyed for bed and bedroom fnmiture. 
Patterns are sometimes printed upon it in col- 
ors. 

Go, put on 

One of thy temple suits, and accompany ut. 

Or else thy dimity breeches will be mortal 

Jasper Mayne, City Match, 1. *■ 
Dimity Mnding, a kind of binding or galloon with plsin, 
straight edges, and ornamented with a raised pattern. 

dimlyt (dim'll), a. [< ME. •dimly, < AB. dimlk, 

< dim, dim : see dim, a., and -{yt.j Dim; dim 
ming. 

No dimly cloud o'ershodows thee, 

Nor gloom, nor darksome night 

Quortes, 0 Mother dear, Jerusalem ' 
dimly (dim'li), adv. [< ME. dimly, tUmUehe, < 
AB. ^dimliee, adv., < dimlie, adj. : see diniiy, a < 
and -ly*.] In a dim or oMMure manner; ■with 
dull or imperfect vision or a feint light; not 
brightly or olearly. 


To us tuvisible or dinUy m 


Jfflfon, F. L, T. 


's wealth dimOy showing thro|^ ths dot 
Wmam MorrU, Earthly RmUlM, E 
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dlauiilall (dlm^iBh). 0. [< dim + -foAi.] Par- 
tially dim; nther aim. Also spelled d^iah. 

My «yM M« somewlwt UrnmUh grown. Swift, 

(Uminyf (dim'i), o. [< dim + -yi.] Somewhat 
dim; giinmlsh. 

Von dimmw okmda, which ^ 

ThU cheiuriul Air. Sir P. & 

AiwinowB (dim'nes), n. [< ME. dimnea, < AS. dim- 
nes, < dim, dim: see mm, a., and -ne»«.] The 
state of being dim or obscure ; want of clear- 
ness, brightness, or distinctness; dnllness; 
vagueness: applied either to the object or to 
the medium of vision or perception: as, the 
dimness of a view, of color, or of gold ; the dim- 
ness of twilight or of the sky ; dimness of vision, 
of understanding, memory, etc. 

Aniwerable to thU dimnem of their perception wae the 
whole ayeteni end body of their religion. 

Decay ef ChrUtUm Piety. 
With each thick dimneu of excited duit 
In their Impetuoue merch tliey till’d the air. 

Cowper, Iliad, iii. 
Until hit falling sight 
Faints into dimneet with its own delight. 

Byron, Bride of Abydos, 1. 0. 
wSvn. Obtewrily, Gloom, etc. 8ee darknttt. 

dl molto (dS mdl't$). [It., adv. phrase : di, < 
L. de, of; molto, < L. mnltus, much: see multi-,'] 
In musio, very much: as, allegro di molto, very 
fast. 

dimorpll (dl'mftrf), n. [= P. dimorphe = It. 
dimorjo (chiefly a4j.), < NL. dimorphus, < Gr. 
difiop^, having two forms, < it-, two-, + 
form.] Chie of the forms assumed by a dimor- 
phous substance : as, calclto is a dimorph. 

Dimorplut ((U-m6r'tt), n. [NL., fern, of dimor- 
phus : see dimorph. j 1. Agenusofhymenop- 
terous insects. Jurine, 1807. — 2. A genus of 
mollusks. Gray, 1840. — 8. A genus of birds. 
Hodgson, 1841. 

difflorphlo (di-mOr'flk), a. [As dimt^h + -ic.] 
1 . Elating in two distinct forms ; dimorph 


kingdom; and dlfferenoee betwem the male and female 
other than in the sexual organs, as well as constant differ, 
ences between indiriduals of each sex, without rtference 
to sex, nro instances of dimorphism. 


As the smooth surface of the dfnvfv flood, 

.«. .. lightly trod. 

L Warton, Triumph of IsU, 


isting 

8oo dimorphous. 

A large proportion of the trees of temperate climates 
bear only flowers thus dimorphic. Nat. llUt. Rev. 

2. Pertaining to dimorphism: exhibiting or 
characterized by dimorphism, in any sense of 
that word. 

Dimorphic females among insects have lieen observed. 
... In these cases, as a rule, one of tlie female forms is 
more nearly related in form and color to the male, . . . 
ill other cases the differences are more connected wltli 
climate and season, and also affect the male. 

Claua, Zoology (trans.), 1. ItO. 
dimorphiflin (dl-mdr'flzm), n. [=S F. dimor- 

f hisnie SB It. dimorfismo; as dimorph + -ism.] 

. The property of assuming or of existing un- 
der two distinct forms. Spccifloally— 2. In 
crystal., the property of assuming two distinct 
crystamne forms not derivable from each oth- 
er, as by crystallization. Thus, sulphur anumes 
fine form when cryatalllxlug at a high temporaturo, and 
another wholly different when becoming solid at the ordl- 
nary temperature. Hence, the same chemical substanco 
may fonn two or more distinct mineral species. Carbon 
in one form is the diamond. In another graphite, etc. 

According to the obeervatton of Pasteur, instances of 
ditnorphiem usually occur when the two forms src nearly 
upon the limit of their respective systems. 

W. A. Muter, Klein, of Cheni., I. 111. I 4. 
3. In hot, the occurrence of two distinct forms 


are instance Of dimoipn to. . dlmiwy idlmp'sl), »». [Origin obscure.] A pre- 

Dimorphitm is thus seen to bo a specialised result of 

uiation, by which now physlologlesl phenomena have »6rve made from ood pears out into 

been developed. A. R. WeUtaee, Nat Select., p. 168. small pieces. Imp. JHot. 

The phenomena at dimorphiem and polymorphism In .DilOyaria (dira-i-ft'ri-^). «. Jil. [NL., neut. pi. 
the same species, and tlie sexual differences which have of aimyarius, < Gr. dt-, two-, + a muscle, a 
been devcloi^ In animals originally hemsphrodlto, may mouse, s E. mouse.] A general name for those 
he quoted as important evidence of the extensive influence aA/ln., 

of adaptation. . . . The uumeroua cases of dimorphiem and bivalves whose welm &re closed by two O^no- 
polymoiphisra in either sex of the same species should be tor muBoles, distinct and widely removed from 
regarded from the same point of view. each other, as in the mussel or clam. The two 

Claus, Zodlogy (trans.), I. 154. muscular attachments arc always visible on the inside 
5. Inphilol., the existence of a word under two of the constituting the ImprMsions called cibori^ 
nr mnrn forma nallA/l fbna a.«d These muscles arc anterior and posterior. TheXltmt/ana 

or mOT 0 lOras oauea aonoiem, tnus, WWf ana delude by far the largest numlier of bivalves, such as the 
dsnt, fat and vat, church and kirk, exhibit dimor- clams, cockles, etc. Bfr/iuscntoso is a synonym. 
phism developed within English, and card and dlmyarian (dim-i-a'ri-§n), a, and ». [As Di- 
chart, choir, quire, and chorus, reason, ration, my aria + -an,] 
ratio, etc., exhibit dimorphism arising outside j, a, Double- 
of English. muscled; hav- 

Where it (hlfiircattonl is produced by a foreign word ing two mus- 
comlng into English In different ways, it hss boeu called cles : specifl- 

-a. to 

Ct/Mfspoi, of two forms (see dimorph), + bciiv, bavo a 

loniZtoTmotMaiK(b6m;T-)o.Kti>ti!.] Age- of adduc- 

nus of extinct pterosanrian reptUes, or ptero- ar 

dactyls; so callw from the fact that their teeth „in.m« nn 

were of two kinds, the anterior loug, the pos- posed rmiZ' 
tenor mostly very short. The tall was long, and tho Parian i 

other characters mostly as in Rhamphorhynehtte ; tho ^ AW c c the two intucuUr scan, or cib 
metacarpus was comparatively short, and the ends of the "• " p raiuai impiession ; s, »imi» for retraetnr 

toothless Jaws wore probably sheathed In horn. valve of the or- of uphoiu i L, luuule i U, umbo i H, hinge, 

dimorphons (dl-mdr'fus), «. [< NL. dimorphtts, der Dimyaria, 

< Gr. having two forms: see dimorph.'] dlmyary (dim'i-a-ri), a. and n. K NL. dimy- 

Existing in two forms ; dimorphic : speeifioally arius, aimyarium : see dimyarian^ Same as 
applied in crystallography to a substance whose dimyarian. 

crystals occur In two distiuot forms. Thus, cal- DimyllU (dim'i-lus), w. [NL., < Gr. 6i-, two-, 
ebnn carbonate crystallizes in tho rhombohedral form as -4- iivXo^, a mill, a millstone, a grinder: see 
calcite, and in the orthorhombic as aragonite. &ee dimor- A geilUS of fOBSil insectivorous mam- 

mals, apparently related to the moles, or of the 



Right Valve nf CUm ( Kv. 


dimorphous. , Bodlescanabl 
incompatible ai 


fbfpid®, founded upon remains from 
W. A. MilUr, Elem. of Chem. , 1. IH. 1 4. the Miocene and later Tertiary periods. Meyer, 


1846. 


It is not unlikely that the Guinea worm, . . . wuicntn- -tow. 
fesU the integument of Man in hut climates, may answer din (din), n. [< ME. dyu, prop, and usually In 
to the hermaphrodito state of a similarly dimor^out Ne- two syllables, dyne, dune, dine, dene, < AS. dyne 
matold. b've't-i P- B6S2. ^ (comp, eorth-dyne, an 

dlMle (dto'pl), n. [Origin uncertain (not in earthquake), = loel. dyur, a din, = Sw. ddn, a 
ME. or AS.); usually regarded as a nasalized din, s Dan. don, rumple, booming; of. Skt. 
form of •rftbwte, a dim. of dip, a depression: dhuni, roaring, a torrent, dhvani, a sound, din. 
sec din. Of. OHG. dumnhtlo, imQ. tuim)fel, gee the verb.] A loud noise of some duration ; 
tumpfel, G. tumpel, dumpfel, a pool. Cf. Norw. narticularlv. a rattli 
depii, a pool: see dapple, 
del.] 1 . A natural or transient dent or small 


particularly, a rattling, clattering, or resonant 


hollow in some soft part of the surface of tho 
human body, most common in youth, produced 
especially in the cheek by the act of smiling, 
and hence regarded in that situation as a sign 
of joyousness or good humor. 

Smiles, 

Such as hang on Hebe's cheek, 

And love to live in dimple sleek. 


Dimple— that link 


My mttber she is fast asleep, 

And I daroiia mak na din. 

Willie and May Margaret (Child's Ballads, II. Ytt). 
The guests arc met, the feast is set— 

May’st bear tlie merry din, 

Ctueridge, Ancient 
resounds throughout more than 



of repose. 

fdum, L' Allegro, 1. SO. ^ . pjot. and pp. dinned, ppr. dinniny. 

cicli^S^eme^ xv. t< dunnen, dmten, dynien, 

j ^ 1.1 dunten, intr., < AS. dyman, make a noise, re- 

2. A slight depression or indentation on any t^ound, = 08. dunian, rumble, = Icel. dynfa, 
surface, as on ^jater ^hen slightly agitated. 'rattlo down, like hail rain (cf. IZt, 

'To the Muse, boom ; of. Skt. ■/ dftran, roar, sound, buzz. See 
dimple (dim'pl), V. ; pret. and pp. dimpled, ppr. the noun.] 1. Wans. 1. To strike with contin- 
^pling. lUimp\e%.] l.tntrans. To fom Bed or confused noiw; vex with noise ; haras* 
dimples; sink into depressions or little in- with clamor or persistent protestations, 
equalities. 

As shallow streams run dimpling all the way. 

Pope, Frol, to Satires, I. 81«. 

Oayly we leaped the crag and swam the pool, 

And swept with dimpling eddies round tne rock. 

“ SellA 


2. To press or force with clamor or with per- 
sistent repetition : as, to din one’s oomplamta 
n. trans. To mark with dimples ; produce into ever^ody’s ears, 
dimples in ; as, a smile dimpled her cheeks. n. infratw. To make a noise or clamor, 

dimply (dim'pld), o. K dimpte + -«r2.] Set of Arowe. & Awblastem the aim wex thlcke, 

with dimples; marked by dimples. •-" -- ■■ 


of flowers or other parts upon the same plant, 
nr upon plants of the same speoies. 


kinds of flowers as respects these also, hut with no reolp- 
tocal relations, as In oleisto^mous dimorphism: or of 
two kinds essentially alike except in etameiu and pletil, 
and theie recipro^ly adapts to each other, which le 
heterpgonons mmorphism, or, when of three kinds, tri- 
morptonn. A. Gray, Struct. Bot, p. SS5. 

4. In eoSU, differenoe of form, struoture, size, 
coloration, ete., between individuals of the same 
species. Sssual dimospblsm is the rule tu the ouimal 


Destruction of Troy (B. E. T. 8.), 1. 

The gay viol dinning in tho dale. 

Seward, Sonnets, p. 25. 
To be enrfont, to speonlato much, to be dinning tlweys 
in argument BushntU, Sermons for New Ute, p. ISl. 


Dinacrida (dl-nak'ri-d^), n. ^NL. , aMo Deina- 


On eeoh side her 

Stood pretty dimpfsd boys, like smiling Cupids. 

Shak., A. and C.. tt. 2. 

The storm was hush'd, and dimpled ocean smil’d. 

Drydsn, tr. of Ovid's Metamorph., xil. 63. 

A dimpled hand. 

Fair oa some wonder out of fairy land. , , . ‘«,v, r . . . 

JTsats, Calidore. crida, < Gr. dwuiJf, terrible, + aspic (aspid-), a 
dimplement (dlm'pl-ment), n. [< dimple + locust.] A genus of saltetorial orthopterens 
-wnrnf.] The state of being marked with dim- insects, of the familv iMmstida, containingNew 
pies or gentle depressions. [Rare or poetical.] Zealand cnckets Inh^iting decavmg trees and 
in.™, .inn« .V ih. .iiu. iioloB iu old wood. They are of large size and 

Bemwktag uSe^Mm gras a«^, carnivorous habits, and their bite is severe. 

Where the smile in Its dimplement was. dllianderl6 (d6-nofi'd&-re), n. [F., < DktOMt, a 

Mrs. Browning, A False Step, city in Belgium, formerly celebrated for iteeop- 
dlmply (dim'pU), a. [< dimple -f -ft.] Fnll per ware.] Utensils of copper for the kitchen 
of umples or small depressions. and other common uses; especially— (a) lb- 


tallio T«MelB of old make and graoeful or nn- 
naual form, sometimes deooratM with ooats- 
of-arms and other ornaments executed in re* 
nousB4. (b) By extension, the ornamental 
orass-work of India and the Levant. 

Ainw-v (d§*nU.r' ), n. [Ar., < L. detutrius, a silver 
coin; see dena- 
ritw.]Thename 
a gold coin 
issued by the 
califs of Damas* 
ous: ft was also 
applied to the ^tjggijlr 

gold coins of obv««. 

TftfiOUB Ar&b Dinar of flaroun-al^Raschid. ilruck In A. 

dynasties, and of ^ 
was the generic 

name of Arab gold corns. The original weight of 
the dinar wae fX>A grains trov. The word Is also, incor- 
rectly, used to mean the weight of a mltcal (which see). 

Dinas brick. A peculiar kind of fire-brick, con- 
sisting almost exclusively of silica, the material 
for wnioh is obtained from the Dinas rook in 
the Valo of Neath, Wales. The rock la supposed to 
be the equivalent of the nitllatone-grlt, and is oioaely re- 
lated to the ganister rock. Hee ganitter, 

sHtiiUti (din'din), n. [Prob. imitative.] A Hin- 
du musical instrumont of the cymbal class. 

dindle^ (din'dl), V. i, ; pret. and pp. dindled, ppr. 
dindling. [So. and prov. Eng. , also dinnle, ditue; 
< ME. tingle (T). Cf. dandle.] 1. To 

tremble; reel; staj^r. — Q. To tingle, as the 
fingers with cold ; thrill. 


In both senses.] 

dindle-dandle (dln'dl-dan'dl), v. f. [A varied 
redupl. of dandle.'] To dandle or toss about. 

Judge, whether It bo aeemly that Christ's body should 
be ao dindU-dandled and used as they use it 

J. Bradford, Works (Parker Soc., ISS.*)), II. 284. 

Dindsrmene (din-di-md'ne), n. [NL., < L. Din- 
d^mene, < Qr. a name of Cybele, per- 

haps < Alvdo/tov. L. Dindymus or Dindymon, a 
monntain in Asia Minor where Cybele was wor- 
shiped.] In eoSl . ; (o) The typical genus of the 
family nindymenidte. (b) A genus of Vermea. 
Kinball, 1865. 

Dlndymenlda (din-di-men'i-d6), ft. pi. [NL., 
< Dindymene + -tdts.] A family of trilobites ; 
same as Zethidm. 

dine (din), V. ; pret. and pp. dined, ppr. dining. 
[< ME. dinen, dynen, denen, < OF. dianer, some- 
times spelled diagner, dianer, F. diner = Pr. 
dianar, dimar, dinar s It. diainare, deainare 
(ML. dimare, after OF.), dine ; origin disputed. 

(1) As conjectured by Diez, Scheler, Littr4, and 
others, < L. (ML.) as if *^oenare, < d«- inten- 
sive + cenare, dine, sup, < cena, dinner, supper. 

(2) More prob. , since OF. dianer was used rather 
of breakfast than of dinner, it is a oontr. of 
dinner, deinuner, deajeuner, de^eusner, F. dS- 
jeuner, oreiukfast, > E. diajune; if this is so, It. 
diainare, deainare, is of F. origin, the prop. It. 
form, corresponding to OF. ck^ner, being di- 
giunare ss Pr. drgunar, fast; see dimune, Mjeu- 
ftcr. Hence dinrier.] I. intrana. To eat the 
chief meal of the day ; take dinner ; in a more 
general sense, to partake of a repast ; eat. 

We went all to Mounte Syon to maase : and the same 
day we dyned with ve warden and freres there, where we 
baa a rl^t honest dyner. 

Sir B. Ouylforda, Fylgrymage, p. 89. 

There came a bird out o’ a bush, 

On water for to din*. 

Th* Water o’ Wearie'i Well (Child's Ballada, I. 108). 


16S4 

2t. To dine npon ; have to eat. 

What wol ye detuf Chaucer, Sommoner's We, 1. 1». 
dine (din), ft. [<dtoe,«. Cf. dinner.] 1. Dixmer. 
“ And dinnaye mind, love Oregor," she says, 

‘ ‘ As we twa eat at dine, 

How we oltang'd the rings trae our fingers. 

And I can ahew thee thine.” 

JiViir Annie gf tjoohroyan (Child’s Ballada, II. 108). 
2. Dinner-time; midday. 

And by there came a harper fine, . . . 

That hai^d to the king at d<n«. 

TAe Tina SieUre (ChUd's Ballads, 11. Stf). 
We twa hae paldl’t 1’ the bum 
From inomln’ eun till dine. 

Burnt, Auld Lang Syne. 

[Obsolete or provincial in both senses.] 
dinero (dS-n&'ro),ft. [Sp., < L. denarius, a sil- 
ver coin; see denariu.y.J A Peruvian silver 
coin, the tenth of a sol, or about one United 
States dime. 

diner*0Ut (di'n6r-out'), ft. One who is in the 
habit of dining from home, and in company ; 
one who accepts many invitations to dinner. 

A liberal landlord, gracelnl Mner.out. Mr$, Brouming. 

This is a very tiresome device, savouring too much of 
the proiessiouid diner-out. 

The Atheneeum, No. 8141, p. 16. 
dlneticalf (di-net'i-k^), a. [< Or. divink, 
whirled around, verbal adj. of 6m\v, whirl 
around; cf. 6lvy, divof, a whirling.] Whirling 
round ; turning on an axis ; spinning. 

It hath ... a dinetieal motion and rowls upon Its own 
poles. Sir T. Browne, Vulg. Err., vl. 5. 

A spherical figure Is most commodious for dinetieal mo- 
tion, or revolution upon Its own axis. 

Bay, Works of Creation, II. 
dinette (di-net'), ft. [F., dim. of diner, dinner, 
< diner, dino : see dine, t'.] A sort of prelimi- 
nary dinner; a luncheon. See extract under 
dinner-hour. 

dingi (ding), V . ; pret. and pp. dinged or dung, 
ppr. dinging. [< ME. dingen, dyngen (strong 
verb, pret. dang, don^, jip. dungen)^ strike, 


throw, beat ; not in AS. 


i alleged *dencgan 


dlag^ [Inilta^e; cf. dbag-dirng and 

ring.] L intrana. To sonnd, as a bell; ring, 
especially with wearisome oontinuanoe. 


n. trana. To keep repeating; impress by 
reiteration : with referenoo to the monotonouH 
striking of a bell. 

If I’m to have any good, let It oome of itself ; not keep 
dinging It, dinging It Into one so. 

CMdmith, She Stoops to Conquer, il. 
ding^ (ding), «. t. Same as dang^. 
ding^t, ft. An obsolete variant of dungl. Coni- 
pare aingy^. 

ung-dong (ding'ddng). ft. [A reduplication of 
dinp3, in imitation of the sound of a beU. Cf. 
equiv. Sw. dingdang, dingelidang as Dan. dimj- 
doftp.] 1. The sound of a beU, or any simi- 
lar sound of repeated strokes.— 2. A device iu 
which two bells of different tone are struck 
alternately, used in strikiDg the quarter-hours 
on aclook — To go at or to It ding-dong, to fight in 
good earnest. 

His courage was flush’d, he'd venture a brush. 

And Uius they toeitf to it ding-dong. Old Ballad. 
dinged (dingd), a, or adv. [A weak form of 
danged, pp. of dan^^, y,hich is a compromise 
with damn.] Darned; a mild form of damnerl. 
[U. 8.] 

If I ever takss another (thrashing] . . . may I be d<nJ7»/, 
and dug up and dinged over again. 

U. Watterton, quoted in Trans. Amer. Philol. Asa, XIV. 47. 
dlngliy, dingey (ding'gi), n. [< Beng. dingi, a 
boat, wherry, passage-boat, dingd (cerebral d), 
a ship, sloop, coasting-vessel.] An East Indian 
name for a boat varying in size in different lo- 
calities. The dinghies of Bombay are from IS to 20 feet 
long, 6 to 7 feet broad, and about 2 feet deep, with a raking 
mast, and are navigated by three or four men. ^e din- 
ghies of Calcutta are small passage-boats for the poorer 
classes, rarely used with a sail ; they are not painted, but 
merely rubl)ed with nut-oil. The name is also applied to a 
■ ■ ' ‘ ■■ t Doat of a 


The hnngry Judges soon the sentence sign. 

And wretches hang that Jurymen may dins. 

Pope, A. of the L., ill. 26. 
Serenely full, the epicure would say, 

Fate cannot harm me, I have dined to-day. 

Sydney Smith, Keceipt for Salad. 
To dins on^to take dinner elsewhere than at one’s own 
residence.— To dins With Doks Hnmpluray, to be din- 
nerless : a phrase said to hare originated from the oiroum- 
■tanoe that a part of the public walka In Old St Paul's, 
London, was called Duke Humphrey's Walk (being near 
his tomb), and that those who could not pay for a dinner 
at a tavern were accustomed to promenade there. In the 

hope of meetli ^ ' — 

tlon to dine. 


n. trana. 1. To give a dinner to: furnish with 
the principal meal; entertain at dinner: as, the 
landlord dined a hundred men. 

A table masalve enough to have dfnsd Johnnie Arm- 
strong and his merry men. SeoU. 

1 was never so effectually deterred from frequenting a 
man’s house by any kind of Cerberus whatever as by the 
faiado one made about dining me. 

Thoreau, Walden, p. 166. 


being unauthentioated; prob. of ^and.oiwn: 
Icel. dengja, hammer, ss Sw. ddnga as Dan. 
<faftt(7e, bang, beat (weak verbs).] I. trana. 1, 
To strike ; ^at ; throw or dash with violence. 
We sail uoght byde, huidyng tham doune, 

Tyllo all be dede, with-outeu rirede. 

York Plays, p. 91. 

Chiiste suffered most mekely and paciently his enemies 

>r to dittge or* 

betwenu Ids si 


, Jonmm, Alchemist, v. 8. 
Then WUIle lifted up his foot. 

And daitg him down the stair. 

.5wese Willie and Fair Uaiery (Child s Ballads, II. 837). 
Every acute reader, upon the first sight of a peduntick 
licence, will bo ready with these like words to ding the 
book a colts distance from him. 

Milton, Areopagitica, p. 82. 
To see his poor anid mitber’i pot 
Thus dung in staves. 

Bum*, Prayer to the Scotch Representativea 
2. To prove too much for; beat; nonplus. 
[Scotch.] 

'i'lie stream was strang, the maid was stout, 

And lalth, laith to be dang, 

But, ere she wan the Lowden banks, 

Her fair colour was wan. 

Young Benjie (Child's Ballads, II. MIX 
But a’ your doings to rehearse . . . 

Wad ding a Lawland tongue, or Erse. 

Bum*, Address to the Dell. 

8. To beat; thrash. [Scotch.] 

As fair mets [cries] the balm that Is dung after noon 
as he that is dutip before noon. 

Scotch Proverb (Bay, Proverbs, 2d ed., 1678, p. 868X 
I’d Just like to ding that man o’ a shoemaker— sending 
me home a pair o’ boots like this when well he knew what 
state my feet were In. IT. Black, In Far Loohaber, vU. 
Dinged work, embossed work, done by means of blows 
whi^ raise one surface and depress the otbsr. 

n. intrana. If. To sti^e. 

Jason grlppede gndthly to a grym iworde. 

Bang* on the deuyll with a derffe wlUa 

Deetruction cf Troy (A B. T. B.X 1. 931. 
2. To bluster; storm. 


ship's working-boat, especially to tee smallest 

man-of-war : and In some parts of the United States It Is 
used for a flat-lmttomed boat, which is also called a dory. 
Also written dhingy, dingy, aingee, and dtniiy. 

The Commissioner was fain to set out sleepy and break- 
fastless towards tee shore In the dingy, accompanied by 
guns, ammunition, false birds, and the paraphernalia of 
the fatal art SMre Bird*, p. 80. 

dingily^ (din'ji-li), adv. [< dingyt + -ly3.] In a 
dingy manner; so as to give amngy appearance. 

A kind of careless peignoir of a dark-blue material, 
dimly and dingily plaiaed with black. 

Charlotte Brents, Vlllette, xxL 
dlnglly^t (ding'i-li), adv. [< *dingy (irreg. < 
dingi .Jyl) -f -lyi.] Forcibly, as one that 
dings a thing down ; downright. 

These be so manifest, so plain, and do confute so dinpi'ly 
the sentonuu and saying of Floribell. 

Philpot, Works (ed. Parker Boo-X p. 870. 
dinglneBB (dln'ji-ues), ft. The quality of being 
dingy or tamisbed; a shabby or soiled appear- 
ance. 

dingle^ (ding'gi), n. [Supposed to be another 
form of dimbie, q. v.] 1. A small, secluded, 

and embowered valley. 

I know each lane, and every alley green, 

Dingle, or bushy dell of this wild wood, 

Mtiton, Comus, 1. 812. 

The stream thenceforward stole along the bottom of th« 
dingle, and made, for that dry land, a pfeaaant warbling in 
the leaves. B. L. Steveruon, BUveraao Squatters, p. 120. 
2. The protecting weather-shed built around the 


S. To descend; fall; oome down: used as in 
the phrase “ It’s dingin’ on,” aiiplied to a fall of 
rain or snow. [Sootch.] 

He headlong topsie tunie dingd downe. 

Marston, Antonio and MelUda, IL, W. 8. 
4. To be defeated or overturned; yield, 
[l^otcb.] 

But facte are oblels teat wlnna ding 

And downs be disputed. Burnt, A Bream. 


. Dan. dingle ss Sw. dingla, dangle, swing, 
vibrate.] To shake; vibrate. 

Oarring tee very stane-and-Ume wa's dingle wl' his 
screeching. Skmtt, Waverley, xllv. 

disgld-dangle (ding'gl-dang'gl), adv. [Bc- 
duplioation of dangle. Gf. Dan. dingeldangel, 
n., gewgaws, bobs.] Loosely; in a dangling 
manner. 

Boughs banglngdfnpte-dannle over the edge of tee dell. 

r. IFarton,.OnHUton‘e Juvenile PoeiiiH. 

act. 

[Native Australian namp-l 
log, Cania dingo, of wolf-liko 
i^poisnuioo auu extremely fierce. The ears ai e 
short and erect, tee tall is rather bnehy, and the hair U 
a reddish-dun color. It is yen deetniotive to flocks, an'i 
is syitematloally destroyed. Bso out on following page 
dingtiiilftt (ding'thrlft), ft. [< dtngi + obj. 
tfci^.] A tpendthrift. 

FFilt thou, teerofore, a drunkard be, 

A dingArift and a knavef 

Draml, tr. of Horace’s Satires, I- 

dlagyl^ (dln'jl), a. [< ding*- tor dung 4* : 

bdng Ihus equiv. to dungy: see dung, dungy>l 



OlnKO (Caw A dtngv). 


old rdiriine, the dinner-hour wm at 8 or 3 Jn the after- OlaBBlfloation (Ibot), a ramuy 01 wnwte im- 
noon ; but when the Conitttueut Aaeambly moved to Parle, appondaged InfasonanB Of changoaole form^— • 
•Ince It eat until 4 or 6 o'clock, tlie hour for dining wae 2. In Stoin’B system of olassifloation (1878), a 
imtpoiied. The ouetom of dining at « o’clock or later hee of ftiurnlln.tA infuanriiuiB ronreaentAd Bv 

eince become common, except In the country, where early °y 

dinner le etUl the general practice. See extract under tho genera Ihmbryon and Eptpj^, 
dtntitr-hour. DillODryon (di-nob'ri-on), «. lNL., < Qr. ilvof, 

They waahedtogyder and wypedbothe, a Whirling, a round area, + Ppvcv, seaweed. 

And eet tyii theyr dpnen!. tree-moBs, lioheiL] A genus of ooUar-bearlng 

LyttU Otiu qf Robyn Hod* (Child • Ballade, V. 60). monads or flagellate infusorians, type of the 
Let me not itay a jot for dinner . go, get It ready. family ZXnodryid®. Theae nulmalculea Inhabit freth 
Shak., Lear, 1. 4. water. They are utflagellate, wltli one long and one abort 
2. An entertainment : a feast ; a dinner-party. «*S?llum, attached by n poeterlor contraoUlo J^ent 
_ „ , . ’ r j Within the Individual cttUa or lorioie of a compound oranch- 

iTienne Nychodemna receyued hym In to hla houae and ing polytheclum, built up by ancceaalve terminal gem- 
made bym a grete <{gn«r. _ __ matlon of xoblda. The endoplasm contains two lawrol 

anterior pigment-apot like ai 


1 . Poul 5 dirty. [Prov- — 2. Soiled ; tar- 

nished; of a dusl^ color; hav' ' " * 


„ , . laving a dull-brown- 

ish tinge. 

the P , , 

e beat conducted and the moat prosperous, were 

wretchedly printed on scraps of dingy paper, such as would 
not now be thought good enough for street ballads. 

Maeaulay, Hist. Eng., xxl. 

The snow-fall, too, looked tne 
almost called it dingy) coming 
sphere of city smoke. 

Havthom*, Bllthedale Bomanoe, p. 18. 

Other men, aoorohed by snn, and caked with layers of 
Rnlgarlan dust, looked disreputably dingy and travel- 
soiled. Aroh. forbe*, Souvenfra of aome Continents, p. 66. 
=Syii, 3. Tarnished, rusty, dull 


madeb; „ „ 

Joteph qf Arimathie (E. E. T. B.), p. 29. color-bands and usually ai . _ _ 

, He that will make the Feate will .eye to the Hostellere, f 

Arraye for me, to morwe, a gode Dyntr, for st> many folk. l^nobryum. hnrmborg, 1884. . ^ 

Handle, Travels, p. 214 . DlXXOCeraB (dl-nos'e-ras), n. WL., < Gr. detpdf, 
Behold, I have prepared my Mat. xxll. 4 . terrible, mighty, + lUpof, horn.] One of the gen- 

To-morrow, If we live, of the^Wnowofo, giving name to the group ; 

Our ponderous squire will give 
A grand politloal dinner 
To half the squirelings near. 

Tonnyton, Maud, xx. 
dinner (din'Cr), v. i. (< dinner, n.] To take 
diimer; dine. [Seoteb.] 

Sae far I sprachled up the brae, 

I dinner’d wi' a lord. 

Burnt, On Meeting TA>rd User. 

dinner-honr (din'er-our), n. The hour at which 
dinner is taken ; dinner-time. See dinner. 


so called from the extraordinary protuberanees 
of the skull, representing three pairs of horn- 
cores. The species, as b. inirabife, H. fotieeps, were huge 
ungulates, with 6-toed feet and 8 pairs of horns, 6 molan, 




I (din'i -1 

+ -ical. Of. 


I. [< Gr. divQC, » whirling, 
Pertaining to giddi- 
ness : applied to medicines that remove ^ddi- 
ness. Thomas, Med. Diet. 

BinlotiS (dl-nik'tis), n. [NL., < Gr. detvdf, ter- 
rible, large, 4- Imf, a weasel or marten.] A 
genus of fossil feline quadrupeds, having a 
lower tubercular behina the sectorial molar. 
Lei^, 1854. 

Dinliera (di-nif'e-ra,), n. pi. [NL., neut. pi. of 
diniferm : see dinverotis.l An order of dino- 
flagellate infusorians which have a transverse 
groove, and also usually a longitudinal one. 

amiferons (dl-nif'$->^)> ^ NL, diniferus, 

< Gr. 6lvo(, also divt/, a whirling, + ^peiv ss £. 
5eart.] Pertaining to or having the characters 
of the Dinifera. 

dinlng-TOOXa (^'ning-rhm), n. A room in 
which dinner is eaten, or the principal meals 
are taken; the room in which all meals are 
served in a dwelling-house or a hotel, or a room 
specially set apart for public feasts or entor- 
taiuments. 

dinltro-. [< di~^ + niMc.] In ohem., a prefix 
signifying that the compound of the name of 
which it forms a part contains two uitro-groups 

dlnltrocellulOBe (dl-nl^trS-sel'd-lSs), ». [< 
di-S -f nitric + cellttlose^.] A substanoo, anal- 
ogous to guncotton, but differing from it in 
being soluble in alcohol and ether, produced 
by the action of a mixture of sulphuric and 
nitric acids on cotton. Collodion is a solution 
of this substance in ether and alcohol. Also 
called soluble pyroxylin. 

dink (dingk), v. t. [Origin obscure.] To deck ; 
dress ; adorn. [Scotch.] 
bo as you will —tor me, I am now too old to dint myself 
■w a gallant to grace the bower of domea. Awft, Abbot, xx. 

dink (dingk), a. [See fttnX;, «.] Neatly dressed; 
trim; ti^. [Scotch.] Also denk. 

My lady’s dink, my lady’s drest. 

The ftowar and fancy o'^tho west. 

Hums, My Lady’s Oown. 
The mechanic, In his leathern apron, elbowed the dink 
and daluty dame, his city mistress. 

Seolt, Kenilworth, xxv. 

dinmaiLdilun, 0 &t(din'mfUi,din'mqnt),n. [Also 
'lilmond, dimment; origin obscure: possioly a 
corruption of twelxemonth, equiv. to uearling.1 
A wether between one and two years oil or that 
has notyet been twice shorn. [North. Eng. and 
Hcotch.] . 

dinna (din'a). [Sc., < do (So. also die) + na 
= E. noi, ad». Bo So. etmm, tcilna or winna, 
etc.] Bo not. 

, Qont lassls, . . . dinna be sae dooms down-hearted m 
a that. Hoott, Heart of Mld-Lothlan, xx. 

dinner (dln'er), n. [< ME. diner, dyner, < OP. 

dinner, or rather breakfast, F. dfner, din- 
ner; prop, irf., OP. disnsr, F. diner, dine, used 
as a noon : see dine.} 1. The principal meal 
of the day, taken at nudday or later, even in the 
evening. lamadlmlaadliiodtraBuropatlMooiBiium 


when the formal Court dinner-hour became eight c 

Those Imiovatlons on tho national houra of meals did r _ 
meet the approval of the medical faculty, and in conse- 
quence a dinette at two o'clock was pretenoed. This has 
ever since been the favourite Court meal, being In reality 
a substantial hot repast, which has exploded the old-fash- 
ioned luucheon of cold viands. 

The Queen (London newspaper). 



Skull of DiHeetrot mtrmM*. 


long, trenchant upper canines, and no upper incisors. 
Tliclr 1 -einaini occur in the early Tertiary depoeltt of 
North America. 


d^erleaa (dln'6r-les),a. y, dinner + -less.’^ DinoceraAa“(dl.n$-Ber'a-tll),n.pI. [NL.,pl. 
Having no dinner or food; fasting. IHnocera{t-)s.1 A gr6up"of eifenot Eocene 

To dine with Duke Humphrey, Importing to bo dinner- nerisBOdactyl mammalB. By some the forms are 
leer Fuller, Worthies, Loudon. hold to constitute a • - -v 


constllute an order; by others they are referred 

to an order AnMynoda (which sec), or placed In a family 
UintatheriidoB (which see). The leading genenare Vinta- 


London. 

Then with another humorous ruth remark’d 

The lusty mowers labouring dinnerlett, U intatheriida (which see). The leading eenen ai 

Tennyson, Geraint, therium, Dinoeerae, Tinoetrat, and Loaa^hodon. 

dlnnerly (din' 6 r-li), o. [< dinner + -lyl.] Of l^OCerate (di-^s'e-r&t), o. and n. L a. Per- 
or pertaining to dinner. Cqpfey. taining to the ^n^oc^ala. 

dinner-table (dln'er-ta'^bl), n. The table at , rxTv 

which dinner is eaten. DinoflagelUta (dm-p-flaj-e-la tab »- j^NL 

— neut. pi. of dtnoflagellatus : see dinojlage»ate.\ 

Those flagellate infusorians commonly callei 


dinner-time (din' 6 r-tim), n. The usual time 
of dining; the dinner-hour. See dinner. 

At dinner-time, 

I pray yon, have In mind where we must meet 

Shak., M. of V,, 1. 1. 

AK. What hour is ’t. Lolllot 
Lot. Towards belly-hour, sir. 

Ati, Dinner time f thou means’t twelve o’clock ? 

Middleton, Changeling, 1. 2. 
Move on ; for it grows towards dinner-time. 


Cilioftageuata (which see). The name was 
because the structure Iwfore regarde ‘ •— 

seemed to be a second flagellum lyli 
groove which nearly all thm ' ' 

ditlon to the longitudinal o. .. 

named as a cloas, and divided into Adtnufa ai 


was given 
lie of cilia 


NL. <»- 
a round 


dlnollagellate (din- 9 -flaj'e-lat), a. [< 
Co«;.n7tawiitJ„’, Angler. 11. 241 ). noflag^tm, < Gr. divof, a whirUM, t ^ 

o", »' 

dlnomic (^-nom'ik), o. [<Gr.dt-,tW0., + «>- 
® district (or vogi,, dfetribntion), < vl/iwv, 
gesting dinner ; having the odor of dinner. distribute.] Bclon^g to two of the graai 
B ^ divisions of the earth : used in relation to the 
“*• distribution of plants. 

ndinnUd, ppr. BinomyldA (di-n^mi'i-dfi), n. pi. [NL., < IM- 
, Same as din- nomys + -id«e.] A family of hystnoomorphio 
rodents of South America, combining oharao- 
ters of the cavies, agoutis, and ohinohulas wlHx 
the general appearanoe of the paoa. They hove 
four toes on each foot with somewhat hoof-llke nails, and 

_ __ thoupperlipclBft,coDtrarytotberuleinthtsserleeolro- 

ISIITrahtlon, specially With reVerWati^^ a -luvni 

. th. 1 ^ [iotobo 

Ane aye thinks, at the first dinnle o' the sentence, they rpt. tvnlc,i.l and onlv mnna of the favnllv tii. 
hae heart eneugh to die rather than bide out the sax ^ 

weeks, but they aye bide the sox weeks out for a’ that. nomyi^. D. limnfeK, the only species, resembles ^ 
5eo«, Heart of Mld-Lothlan, xxv. p»o» W Is ateut 2 feet long, with a b^y t^ 9 inc^ 
n-rr x j i * n '““S' ‘he body stout, the ears and limbs short, and the 

auto-, [NL., etc., also sometimes oemo-, < Gr. pelage harsh, of a gnxiled color, with two white stripes 
deivoc, terrible, fearful, mighty, < iio^, fear, ter- rad many white spou ou the book and head, it InhalNts 
ror.] An element in many Boientiflo words of ,,, 

Greek origin, meaning ‘ terrible, mighty, huge.’ (^-nop J-dS), «. pi. pIB., < 

dlnobryiaa (din-S-hrlG-an), o. and n. t< Bfno- + ^ ^ Baftigrede spiders fa- 

hreon > -iira.] J. a. Pertaining to or having T®'y extremities. 

n. n. A member of the vtnobryina. out. 

DlnohryidlS (din-o-bri'i-d 6 ), n. pi. [NL.. < Dtoopis (dl-nS'pis), n, [NL., < Gr. demfirdr, 
Dinoibryon + -kto.] A family of flamllate in- dtivi^ (-rar-), fieroe-eyed (of the Erinyes), < 
fosorians, represented by the genera Biaohryofi vdc, tmnrihle, fierce, + eye.] A genns of 
and Xpipyxis. (^dders, typical of the family linoptda. 


dinnle (din'nl), V. i . ; pret. and 
dinnling. [So.; nee dindle^."] 
dUii. — 2. To make a ‘great noise. 

The dinlin drums alarm our ears, 

The sergeant screeches fu’ loud. 

Ferguiton, Poems, II. 28. 
dinnle (din'nl), n. [Sc., < dinnle, v.] A tremu- 


Dinonifs 

IMaoniis (di-nAr'niH), n. [NL., leas prop. JMtior* 
flit, < Or. rfenxif, terrible, migl^, + Spvif, bird.] 
lie typical and 
onlv genus of the 
extinct family IH- 
nomithidm. Nunier- 
ouf ipeoiM, tM D. gi- 
ganUut, D. eUphatUo- 
put, eta, have been 
described by Owen, 
differing muuhiu sice ; 
the largest must have 
stuod alHiut It feet 
high, and had thigh- 
bones stouter than 
those of a horse. The 
general llgiire of these 
huge flightless birds 
was like that of the 
ostrich, but the sise 
was much greater, and 
the legs were both rel- 
atively and absolute- 
ly much stouter. See 

* Dinornlthes (di< 
n6r'ni-th€z), n. pi. 
ai, I -r /w / [NL., pi. of iHnor- 

Sk*Utonot ^ \ -i a 

MussumorNatutal Hlatoiy.NewYerk. ««(-<>»;»»*«-).] A 

Ecneral name of 
the moas and moa-like birds; a superfamily 
containing the Dinomithida a.na Palapterygidce. 
Also called Immanet. 

dlnondthlo (dl-ndr-nith'ik), a. [< IHnomit 
(•omitA-) + -Kj.] Pertaining to or navlng the 
characters of the Dinomithida; moa-like. 



cal genus of JMmMaMHa. FoZdAeim, 1848. Also 
Deinottturue. 

dinotliere (^'n5-thfir), n. A fossil animal of 
xMnofWium. 



DinornlthldB (dl-n6r-nith'i-ds), «. pi. [NL., 
< Jhnomit {-omith-) + -idee.] A family of gi- 
gantic extinct ratite birds of New Zealand ; the 
moas. They were oharacteiiced by an enormous devel- 
opment of the legs and pelvis In comparison with the rest 
of the skeleton, a ratite or flat sternum, and rudimen- 
tary wings. Tlie extinction of the group is quite recent, 
duoe portions of the soft parts have been found, and tra- 
ditions are current respecting the living birds ; but the 
period to which they survived is not exactly known. See 

IMnornlthoidoa (<M-ndr-ni.tbol'd8-6), n. pi. 

t NL., < Dinomit (-omitt-) + -oidea.j A super- 
smily of birds: same as Dinomithes or Jm- 
manet. 

dinoa (di'nos), n. ; pi. dini (-nl). [Or. 6lvo(, a 
whirling, a round area, a round vase or goblet. 
Cf. dinus.l In Or. antiq., a large open vase of 
full curved shape. It may 
be considered a form of 
the crater. 

dlnosanr [dl'nd-s&r), n. 

One of the JHnoaauria. 

Also spelled deinotaur. 

Dlaoaaiiria (di-n9-sft'- 
ri-j^), n. pi. [NL., less 
prop. Deinotauria. < Dino- 
aaurut. q. v.] .A group 
of extinct Mesozoic rep- 
tiles, mostly of gigantic 
or colossal size. They were 
eharacterlxed by distinctly 
socketed teeth; generally flat 
or slightly cupped vertebra, 
soma of which were onlstho- 
coslous ; a sacrum of four or 
more vertebra ; numerous cau- 
dal vertebra; a structure of 
the skull in many respects In- Tom.") 
tarraediate between the croco- 
dilian and laoertillan types ; ambulatory or saltatory 
limbs; fore limbs reduced and not known to have had 
oUvlolea ; and hind limbs usually disproportionately de- 
veloped. and with the pelvis presenting a series of modifl- 
oatlons tending toward the cnaracters of birds, on which 
acoouat the mroup is also called Omitko$eelida (which seeX 
The ornithic structure of the legs is best seen In the 
smaller genera such as ComptogtuUhut ; It Is exhibited In 
the presence of a cnemial crest, the reduction of the distal 


oping great spines. The Dinotauria were a polymorphic 
as well as an extensive mup, the limits of which are not 
settled, owiM to the wide range of variation presented 
by them. They ranged In sise from that of the huge 
tguanodon down to about two feet By some they are sup- 
posed to have included the remote ancestors of birds ; 
Others find in them features that recall mammals, espe- 
cially pachyderms. The order is by some divided into 
Dinotauria proper and ComptognatJia (which see): it is 
sometimes ranked as a subclass of tUptUia, and olvided 
into Sentropoda, Stegotauria, Omithopoda, Tnergpoda, and 


by the genus Dimfkerium, and commonly re- 
ferred to the order Proboteidea with the ele- 
phants, mastodons, etc. Also DeinoOieria. 

Dinotheiinm (dl-nS-thfi'ri-nm;), tt. [NL., < Or. 

terrible, mighty, + dqpiov, < &^p, a wild 
beast.] 1. A genus of extinct proboscidean 
quadrupeds of 
»eat size, re- 
lated to the ele- 
phants, mam- 
moths, and mas- 
todons. It had (?) 
incisors in tlto upper 
and S in the lower 
Jaw, no canines, 2 
premolars and s mo- 
lars in each half of 
each jaw— all in po- 
sition at once, the 
premolars replacing 
milk molars as usuiu in diphyodont mammals— and enor- 
mous lower incisors, turned down or away from the mouth, 
the end of the under Jaw being niodlfled to correspond. 
There are several species, from the Miocene of Europe and 
Asia, the best-known of which is Z>. giganttum, from Ep- 

{ lelshelni near Mains, estimated to have been about 18 feet 
ong. 

2. [/. 0.] PI. dinotheria f-ft). An animal of the 
genus DfnofAenum; adinothere. 

Also spelled DeinoUi&rium. 
dinoxid (di-uok'sid), n. An erroneous form of 
dioxid. 

dlnsome (din'sum), a. [< din + -tome.'] Pull 
of din or noise ; noisy. [Scotch.] 

Block and studdle ring and reel 
Wi' dintome clamour. 

Bum*, Scotch Brink, 
dint (dint), n. [< ME. dint, dynt, dunt, also 
dent (whence the other E. form denfl, q. v.), < 
AS. dynt, a blow, = Icel. dyntr, dynta, assimi- 
lated dyttr, a dint (as a nio^ame), s 8w. dial, 
dunf, a stroke. Peroaps akin to L. tundere, beat, 
strike, thump: see the vorb.] 1. A blow;, a 
stroke. 

The Duke had dyed of the dynt doutles anon, 


pertainingto adiocese, <LL. 4jdMSlto,»dioeese; 
see dioeete.] I, a. Pertaining to a lUoeese. 

The dioeetan Jurisdiction was helpless without the kinx h 
assistance. Btulh, Const. Hist, f 40i. 

Diocesan courts, ths cmulstorial or oonslstatjr courts in 
the Church of England. 

n. n. 1. A bishop as related to bis own dio- 
cese ; one in possession of a diocese and bavin;; 
the eoolesiastical jurisdiction over it. 

I have heard it has been advised by a dieeetan to hi^ 
inferior clergy, that they ebould read some of the moat 
celebrated sermons printed by others. Tatle/ . 

2t. One of the clergy or people in a diocese ; a 
diocesener. 

Faithful lovers who ... are content to rank themaelvcH 
humble dioc**ant of old Bishop Valentine. 

Lamb, Valentine's Day. 

diocese (di'p-sSs), n. [Formerly less prop, dio- 
eeas; < ME. dioeiee, < C)F. diooite, dioeete, F. dio- 
dee sa Pr. dioeeti, diooeaa ss Bp. dufceei, didceeis 
as Pg. diocese, dieeete as It. dweesi m D. diocese 
ta 0. diocese, < L. dUscesis, a governor's luriR- 
diction, a district, LL. and ML. a bisnon’s 
jurisdiction, diocese, < Gr. duniegotg, housekeep- 
ing, administration, a province, a diocese, < 
dtoiKciv, keep house, conduct, govern, < cta, 
through, -f- ouuiv, inhabit, dwell, <ciZao(, a dwell- 
ing, a house, ss L. view, a village (> ult. E. 
wick, a town), = Bkt. veqa, a house.] 1. A 
district or division of a country: a province: 
now obsolete except when used with refer- 
ence to Norway, an episcopal diocese («((ff) of 
which, as a geographical division of the coun- 
try, is Bomotimes regarded as a province, 
though it has no provincial civil administration. 

wild boars sre no rarity In this dice***, which the 
Moore hunt and kill in a manly pastlma 

L. Addison, West Barbary, II. 
2. Under the Roman empire after Diocletian 
and Constantine, a subdivision of a prefecture, 
comprising a number of provin ces ; hence, a cor- 
responding extent of territory as an ecclesiasti- 
cal division, including a number of provinces or 
dn containing a 
icmselves finmly 


•ula- 

lop. 



That mortal dint, 

Save he who reigns shove, none can resist. 

Milton, P. L., II 


SIS. 


2. A mark made by a blow or by pressure on 
a surface: now dent. — 3. Force; power: now 
chiefly in the phrase by dint of: as, by dint of 
argument. 


eparchies, each province again containing 
number of paroeciss, which themselves finmly 
came to be called dioceses in the following (mod- 
em) sense. — 8. The district, with its popu' 
tion, falling under the pastoral care of a oim( 
Tlie local compass of hit [a bishop’s] authority we term 
a dioceis. Hooker, Eccles. Polity, vll. 8. 

Mclotius of Antioch . . . visited the dioeetiei of Syris, 
and tile several religious persons famous tor ssvsre un- 
dertakings. Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. ISSfi), 1. 108. 

The bonndarles of the kingdom or prlnclpslity became 
the boundaries of the bishop's diocese, and, at kingdoms 
and shires shifted more than bishoprics did, the bounda- 
ries of the dioceses became in Britain, as In Gaul, the best 


.Strong w 


ir sires, and as they fought they writ, 


dinoBanrlan (dl-n^s&'ri-w), a. and n. [< Di- 
nosauria + -tm.] L o- Pertaining to or hav- 
iugGie characters of the Dfnosoum. 

XL n. One of the Dinoaawria. 

Also dsinosaurian, 

Dinosannu (dl-n^-s&'ms), n. [NL. , < Gr. d«v4c, 
terrible, mighty, + oafipoc, a lizard.] The typi- 


Dr^dtn, On “The Double Dealer.” 
And now by dint qf fliigcrs and of eyes. 

And words repeated after her, he took 
A lesson in her tongue. Byron, Don Juan. 

Painfully struggling Into being, like the other states of 
the Peninsula, by dint of fierce, uninterroitted warfare 
with the infidel. Presoott, Ferd. and Isa., lut. 

dint (dint), V. t. [< ME. dynten, dunten, strike, 
beat (not in AS.), ss loef. dynta, dint, ss 8w. 
dial, dunta, strike, shake ; from the noun. See 
denti; V.] To make a mark or depression on 
or in by a blow or stroke: now usually dent. 
Ills wounds worker, that with lovely dart 
Dinting his brest had bred his restlesse pains. 

Bpmiscr, V. Q., VI. x. 81. 

dlntleM (dint'les), a. [< dint + -less,] With- 
out a dint or dent. 

lichen and mosses, . . . meek creatures! the first mer- 
cy of the earth, veiling vritii hushed softnese its dintlss* 
rocks. Buskin, Modem Painters, V. 

dinomBratloilt (dl-nd-ms-r&'shqn), n. [< L. 
dinumeratio{n-), a counting over, < dinumerare, 
pp. dmwneratw, count over, < di- for dis-, apart, 
+ numerare, count: see numbor^numerate.] 1. 
The act of numbering singly. Johnson, — 2. In 
rhet., same as aparithmsns, 
di nnOTO (d8 nwd'vp). [It., < L. de novo, q. v.] 
In fiitMH!, anew; again: a direction to repeat, 
dlnus (dl'nus), ft. [NL., < Gr. 6ivo(, a whirling, 
vertigo.] In pathol., vertigo ; dizziness, 
diobol (m-ob'ol) , ». [< Gr. < 6t-, two-, + 

OjSoXdf, obol.] A silver coin of ancient Greece, 
of the value of two obols. See obol. 
dioo. An abbreviation of dioeete and diocesan. 
diocesan (cU'd-sd-san or dl-os'e-san), a. and a. 
[< ME. Moeesan (n.), < OF. diocesain, F. di^ 
c6sain wm Sp. Pg. It. diocesano, < ML. diaoeeanw, 


diocesenert (di-p-sS'se-nfer), n. [< diocese + 
-en-er; the term, appar. after that of parish- 
ion-er, ME. pariash-en.] One who belongs to a 
diocese. 

I’hey say this unity in the bishop or the rector dotli not 
create any privity between the parishioners or dfocessnsrs, 
more than if there were leveral bishops, or several par- 
sons. Bacon, Works, 

diooesst. n. An obsolete form of diocese. 
diock(di'ok),n. Anamo of the crimson-beaked 
weaver-bird, Quelea sanguinirostris, of Africa, 
dioctahodral (dl-ok-t^hS'dral), a. [< dt-2 -I- 
octahedral.] in crystal., having the form of an 
octahedral prism with tetrahemral summits. 
DiOOteS (di-ok't«z), n. [NL., < Gr. duixm, 
equiv. to duMcr^p, a pursuer, < diinwiv, pursue.] 
1. In entom., a genus of adephagous oeetles, 
of the family Carabida. — 2. In omffA., a ge- 
nus of tyrant flycatchers, of the family I)iran- 
nida. The type is D. pyrrholeema of Mexico. 
Reiehenbaeh, 1850. 

Diodia (di-9-di'ft). n. pjL., < Gr. SaStia, also 
iiodof, a passage throngh, < 6ia, through, *f bik, 
way ; so called because many of the species grow 
by the waysides.] A genus of decumoent herbs, 
natural order Bubiaeea, natives of the warmer 
regions of America and Africa. The ipeoles sro 
rather pretty trailing shruba, with small white floweix 
The two North American species, D. virgMca fwd 
tsres, are called 
button-wssd. 

Diodon (di'p- 
don), «. [NL., 

< Gr. 6i^, two-, , 

+ t>66v, Ionic 1 
form of bM( i 
(6dovr-) SB E. 
tooth.] 1. In 
iekth.i (a) A 
genus of globe- 




ilahes, of tho sobwdw Opnnodonim and ordei’ 
PketognatkU The taw mo tipped with Wory Uke 
enamel tmteedot teeth; thta beak U undivided in each 
jaw, K> that there appears to be a tooth above and another 
below, whence the name. D. hyttrix, of tho Kast Indian 
and Hontb American coasts, is an example. Like tite 
otlier globe-llshes. It blows ftaelt into a globular shape 
by iwulowlng air, and the skin Is beset with spiny pro- 
cesses; hence It Is known as poreupine-fitk, nea-panm- 
pirn, iM‘h»dgdu>g, and priekly globt-ft$h. (ft) [i. c.] 
A species of the genus Diodon.—2. In omith., a 
genus of two-toothed falcons of South America ; 
same as Bidens, Diplodon, or Harpagua, Lesson, 
1831.-8. In mammal., a genus oi cetaceans : 
same as Ziphitu. — 4. In herpet., same as Jno~ 
don, 2. 

Diodoninn (dl^^O-m'ne), n.pl. [NL., irreg. 
< Viodon, 1, + -ines.'] A subfamily of gymno- 
(lout fishes: same as IHodonHda. 

diodont (di'^ont), a. and n. I. a. Having two 
teeth: specifically, of or pertaining to the Dio- 
donticUB. 

TT , n. A fish of the family Diodon tides. 

Diodontida (dI-^on'ti-d«), ». pi. [NL., < Dio- 
donl t-), 1, + -idai.l A family of gymnodont plec- 
tognatn fishes, named from the genus JHodon, 
including all the known ZModontotdea. The body u 
covered with long spines often capable of ereotion, tho belly 
ia Inflatable, and the dorsal and anal fins are small, poste- 
rior, and opposite. The species are mostly inhabitants of 

‘ ' - — *■ * ' 1 northward and south- 

* / Am ^ generally 

Diodonttoa (di'^on-tl'nS), n. pi. [NL., < Dio- 
d 0 n(t-), 1, + -<na.] A subfamily of gymnodont 
fishes, typified by the genus iHodon; the Dio- 
dontiacB considered as a subfamily of Tetrao- 
dontidtB. 

1. a. Per- 
f the Dio- 
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In many of the p 
there Is a strong L 
prothallla, and li " 
variable rule. 

diCMdsm (di-e'sizm), n. [< dugo\tous) -r -tsm.j (^ones. 

Wabt « rSn nallod dionynial (^-on'i-mal), o. [As dUmpm + 
lJ10geneB-CTaD(dI-oj e-n«*-kitab),». [So called perking to a dionW: binomial; W- 

from Its choosing a shell for its residence ; With ® •> f > 

allnflioT, +.A f ho noHunai. 


the plantc o* thle dlvlelon iPUridophyin] dionrai (dl'6-nim), n. [< Gr. dUnnuof, with tw® 

?is t's. < f . '»»■. + 

/lasMy, Botany, p. 808 . A name consisting of two terms; a 

< duBciious) + -tarn.] 


auo Ifc BUVii lUr iliB rt5BlUt?UW } Wlbll 

allusion to the famous Cynic philosopher Dioge- 
nes, who, according to the tradition, chose to 


The binomial (or di 


live in a tub. The name, Gr. ^utytwK, is . 

an adj., Aioysv^t, ZeuS-bom, < Zevg (^to-), Zeus Dionysia (di-o-nis'i-jl), n. pi. [L., < Gr. A/oww/o 
(seodeify), -f-.yevijf, -bom; see -pen.] A West (sc. iepd.ollenngs), neut.pl. of A«ndw«>c,pertain- 
Indian hermit-crab of the genus Cenobita and ing to IMonysus: see Dionysus.'] In classical 
family Paguridcs. anfu;., the omastio and dramatic festivals oele- 

Diogenes-enp (di-oj'e-nez-knp), n. The cup- brated periodically in various parts of Greece, 
like cavity formed by tho palm of the hand, in honor of Dionysus or Bacchus. The meet tat- 
when the fingers are slightly bent, the little |»rt*nt of theoe feitjvals, in the hUtorlp period, ww 
avi/) 4 Ktwa/) 4 tw/^«ea V-aIwm j^S. Ihoftc ot Attlcft. wliich wetB tow III Dumber, oelebrstod 

and t^rd fingers being drawn over toward the : the kural or Lu$er IWonyWa, the Unaia, the 

thumb. AnfAMferta, end the Dionytia in Iht City, or Ormitsr /Ho- 

IMOgeiuC (dl-S-jen'ik), a. [< Diogenes (see Dio~ nyiia. The Lemer Oiouyeia were a vintege-feetlval, cele- 
genea-erab) + -ic.] Of, pertaining to, or re- brstad through the ruiul demoe in the taoiith of 
aon.i,i;r.» ...ui (becomber), with universal merriment and freedom from 

semblmg Diogenes, a celebrated Chreek plu- 'restraint, extended even to elavee. Play* were performed 
in during this feetival, and from its charaoteristio song* and 

' ‘ " " ilnped. TheOreatarDIoiiyitawereob. 

le second half of March, with a grand 


. A diodont. 

Diodontoldea [dI'6-don-toi'df-&), n. pi. [NL., 
< Diodon(t-), 1, + -oidea.] m Gill's system 
of classification, a superfamily of gymnodont 
plootognath fishes. The technical characters ui e ; no 
pulvli ; a uornially developed caudal region ; tlie inter- 
maxillary and dentary bones coOulfled into tingle suture- 
less arohes, the aupramaxillary portions extending later- 
slly beliind ; the ethmoid retracted backward under the 
frontal ; and tlie postfrontals retracted inward to the sides 
of the supraoocipital and behind the froiitals. 

Dioscia (dl-A'shitt), n. pi, [NL., neut. pi. of dies- 
cioua: see dioectoua.] The twenty-second class 
of plants in the artificial system of Linneeus. 
It comprehends such genera as have male or stainen-liear. 
ing flowers on one plant, and female or pistil-bearing 
tloweis on another, as willows. 

dioBcian, diedaa (di-€'shw), a, [As diesd-ous 
+ -o».] Same as dicscioua. 

dicBciopolygamouB (di-S'shifi-pp-lig'i^mus), a. 
lu ftof., polygamous with a tendency to dioc- 
ciousuess, or to the prevalence ot flowers of 
one sex upon individual plants. 

di(B(doas, diedons (di-s'shus), a. [< NL. dice- 
eiuf, < Gr. di., two-, + ol^, housed 1- In ^ot., 
flowers being 


semblmg Diogenes, a 

losophor of the Cynio school, who flourishf 
tho fourth century B. c. See Cynic, n., 1. 

We omit the series of Sooratic, or rather INo^/mfe utter. „ _ _ 

Mces, not unhappy in their way. whereby the monster, competition at the expense of the state, in the Dlonystao 
•• persuaded into silence, Mems soon after to have with- theater, in honor of the god, of the comedies and tragedies 
drawn for the night. Carlyle, Sartor Kesartus, i>. 08. of which those surviving constitute our most precious 
«oIc.aolc<««(ai'olk,dlK.i'kus),,. [<Gr A. ^ 

two-, + ol/tOf, a house; same as dieso-t-oua, but DionwaiAxi (dlXtria'i-nki a U L Dionusia- 

ISiSmadc, < A/om;o/a, Di^^^ 

Diomedea (dl'o-m^-do ft), «. (^., < Dumedea, jiionysia, Dionysus.] In Or. myth., oi or per- 
Gr. Am/17%, a famous hero at the siege of Troy, to th^stivals called Dfonysia, in fion- 

pt- 

the subfamily Diomedeinte, containing most of 

the alhaf roHHna 7) erulatui anil 7) hrai-htnirn Bacchw] is a magnifloent play, alone among ei- 

nEe Oreek tragedies in picturesque splendour, and In 

are charaoteristio examples, bee out under that sustained glow of TTfowusioo enthushum to which tho 
albatross. keen Irony lends the streugm ot contrast. 

DlomedelnflB (di-^m«-d«-i'ne), n. pi. [NL., < Sru., vra. ara 

Diomedea + -in<B.j A BuhfamUy of birds, ot the XHonysiac amphora or vase. Same as Baeehie om- 
famlly Procellariides, including the albatrosses. or boss. Bee Batehic. 

Hiey are characterized by having tliehind toe rudimentary DlOSyUaii (di^nis'i-^), a. [< Gr. tuomoac, 
ond tho nostrils disconnected from each other, one on each pertaining to Dionysus (as a proper name, L. 
side of the base of the upper mandible. /Momedea la the ( A tAuttiw Tlionvana - baa 7 M/>m 4 m^ 1 

typical genus, and others, m Phmbttria, are recognised by 

some naturalists. See oitofross. 1- Same as Dtonyslrtc. 

Dion (di'on), n. See DioSn. The IHonytian routs and processions. 

Dionaea (dl-|»-n6'^), «. [NL., fem. of L. Dionceus, C- <>• umitr. Manual of Aroh»ol. (trans.), 1 880. 


herself, < ZeCg (Am-), Zeus: see Zeus, deity,] 1. 
A genus of plants, natural order Droseraeea. 


unisexual, the male and female f 


borne on sep- 
arate plants, 
as in the wil- 
low, prickly 
ash, and 
hemp. — 2 . 
Having tho 
flowers un- 
like on dif- 
ferent plants 
of the samo 
species: used 
only with 
modifying 
prefixes, as 
androdtoi- 
cio^, when the flowers on some plants are all 
male and on others all hermaphrodite (a hypo- 
thetical case), and gynodicecious, when they are 
m like manner female and hermaphrodite.— 8 . 
f n eool. , sexually distinct ; haviim the two sexes 
m different individuals: opposed to momnoioiw. 

Also diesdan, dioio, dioioous. 





. and Female) of 
tfOaHt. 



for cruelty, but especially tho former. 

Ho . . . [Fraucla] lived a life of republican tImpUelty, 
and punished with DUmytian severity tho slightest want 
of respect. Aieye. Srit., IX 68S. 

8 . Pertaining to the abbot Dioinndus Exiguue, 
who, in the sixth century, introduced the pres- 


: Julian years, at the end — 

- - jame days of tho yeM. It was in- 

vented for the purpose of computing the time of Easter. 

Dionyslng's ear. See eari. 

DioayBue (di-^ni'sus). n. [L. , also written Di- 
onysos, < (ir. hidmaoq, the earlier name of Bao- 
chus: see Baedtua.] In Or. myth., the youth- 
ful and beautiful god of wine and the drama. 
Also called Bacchus. Bee Bacchus. 

Dio0& ( dl- 6 'on), n, [NL. , < Gr. di-, two-, + u6v as 
L. ovum, an egg.] Aoycadaceous genus of plants, 
of which there are only two species, natives of 
tropical Mexico. The stem is veiy short and stout, 
with a crown of large, rigid, and splne-tlppad pinnate 
leaves. The female cone Is of the size of a child's haad, 
each scale bearing two seeds as large as chestnuts. The 
seeds of D. sduU yield a kind of arrowroot. Also DUm. 

Diodnltes (dl-d-^nl'tdz), n. [NL., < DUmn + 
“ ’ meric name of a fossil plant be- 

~ cads^ occurring in numeroue 
iassio and Jurassic of Europe. 
The genus DioSnilM, as instituted by Bornemann, condsta 
largely ot species previously assigned by authors to Ptsro- 


pAyllum. 

DiophflAtiae (di-$-fan'tin), a. [< LL. Diophan- 
tua, Gr. Atd^iovToc, a primer name, + -inet. j Of 
or pertaining to Diopnantus ot Alexandria, a 
celebrated Greek aritnmetiolan, who flourished 


fviou ufceoKm, CMOH7. tmneovs. 
hicBCloiuly, di^onig^ (di-ft'shus-li), adv. In 
a diosoioua manner; with a t 


in the fourth century.— HtojUiaiitlae analyels, 

S-lolnritamtoaorappeuds^wlththreever^^ 


'>!• dioieieudy. ' * Saeht, Biitany (trana), p.' xH. 

'y®oloiiane8B, dledonanMs (di-fi'shus-nes), n. 
I he. state or quality of being diceoioua. Also 
(«eo(«a. 

,J>i<»«loujmm -self-ateriUty - the prepot 
(rum another individual over a plant's own 
J)imkn, Uffardst Vonns of r 


hairs are remarkably irritable, and when touched by a fly “Sff th. 

or other insect the lobee of the leaf suddenly cloee on the *? • 

insect aud capture It Thta ta foUowed by the copious se- ^ Na 
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diopbtlialittTui 

dloplltlialmixs (di-of-tharmufl), n. [NL., < Gr. 
two*, + ^Idahii6i, eye.] uame as Unoet^• 
Ivs, 3. 

dlopbysite, diophysitism. See diphytite. etc. 
Dioplothenaill (al-op-l 9 -the'ri-um), n. [NL., 
< Or. 6t-, two-, + on-Xa, orms (as those possessed 
W animals for defense or attack), 4- dtipiov, < 
O^p, a wild beast.] A genus of fossil sirenians 
from South Carolina, characterized by the pres- 
ence of two incisors, whence the name, 
diopaide (di-op'sid or -sld), n. [< Gr. dUnfuf, a 
view through (< did, througn, •+• a view), + 

-We2.] A variety or subspecies of pyroxene, 
containing as bases chiedy calcium and mag- 
nesium, with more or less iron, it ocon™ in prii- 
matte cryitaU, of a vltreoiii latter, and of a pale-green 
or a greenlih- or yellowlth-whlte color. Fine apeclmeni 
come from the Moaaa Alp, in the Ala valley In Hedmont. 
Alto called ataiiU and mutiite. 

Diopda (di-op'sis), n. [NL., < Gr. di-, two-, + 
view. Cf. diopside.} 1. In entom., a ge- 
nus of dipterous in- 
sects, of the family 
Muacida, or flies, it 
la characterized bv the 
Immenae prolongation of 
the aidea of the head, 
which that appeart aa It 
It were furnlahed with 
long horns knobbed at 
the end. All the known 
species are from tropical 
r^ons of the old world, 
fl. A genus of tur- 

bellarian worms. A ipeclcs of JSiDptii, 

dioptase (^-op'tas), 

«. [< F. dioptase, < Gr. did, through, + birraaia, 
laterform of 6V«f»view ; cf. in-rdfeoftM, be seen.] 
Emerald copper ore ; silicate of copper, a trans- 
lucent mineral, occurring crystallized in six- 
aided prisms. 

dloptar (dl-op'tftr), n. [Also, as L., dioptra, < Gr. 
didirrpa, a leveling instrument consisting of a 
plank turning through a semicircle on a stand, 
and provided with sights at the two ends and 
a water-level, < did, through, + 6?rr-, t/ *ojr, in 
bijitadai, see, muKdf, optic, etc. : see optic.'] 1. 
An ancient form of theodolite.— 2. The ali- 
dade or index arm of a graduated circle. — 8. 
An instrument used in craniometiw for obtain- 
ing projections of the skull. — 4. A dioptric, 
dioptra, n. Plural of dioptron. 
dioptoato (dl-op'tr&t), a. [< Gr. did, through, 
+ OJTT-, y/ *6»r m bilteaBai, see (seo diopter), + 
-atei.] In entom,, divided by a transverse par- 
tition, as the compound eyes of certain aquatic 
beetles; divided by a transverse line, as the 
central spot or pupil of an ocellate or eye-like 
mark. 

dioptric (di-op'trik), a. and n. [< Gr. dioirrpiKd^, 
pertaining to the use of the diopter, < didirrpa, 
diopter: nee diopter.] I, a. 1. Affording a me- 
dium for the sight; assisting vision in the view 
of distant objects. 

view the asperities of the moon through a dioptrick 
glass, and venture at the proportion of her hills by thelr 
shadowB. Dr. B. Mure, Antidote against Atheism, U. 12. 
2. Pertaining to dioptrics, or the science of re- 
fracted light. 

These dioptric images, when formed by lenses free from 
Spherical and Chromatic aberration, are geometrically 
correct pictures. IT. B. Carpenter, Micros., 1 167. 

IMoptriO system, in lighthouses, a mode of lighting in 
which the iUumiiiation is produced by a central lamp, the 
rays from which are trans- 
mitted through a combi- 
nation of lenses surround- 
ing it. Also called the rs- 
fraetinp lyitem. 

U. n. A unit of re- 
fractive power of a 
. lens (or inverse focal 
length), equal to unity 
divided by a meter. 
The numerical Ineasure of 
the power of a lens ex- 
pressed In dioptrics is the 
nersDtopMcUgbt. ratio of one meter to the 
focal length of the lens, 
the latter being measured positively in the direction away 
from the sonroe of parallel rays entering the lens; sothata 
uonvex lena with a tooal length of half a meter would have 
a no war of 2 dioptzloa, and a concave lens with a focal length 
of 260 mlUlmeteia would have a power of —4 dioptrics. 

Owing principally to differences in the length of the 
Inch in various countries, this method [the inch being used 
Ss tht unit] hatl great inconveniences, and is now giving 
Mace to a universal system, in which the unit is the re- 
— .. , — ... no metr- 

“Dncyc. Drif., xxh. 878. 

dioptrleal (dl-op'trl-kal), a. Same as dioptric. 
dioptrieally (di-op'tn-k^l-i), ade. By refrao- 



And now that it has been shown that Uieae images are 
not ferroed dioptrieaily, but are the result of numerous 
" diffraction-spectra," it is hnposaible to entertain the 
same con fldence as before. W. A Carpenter, Micros., 1 877. 

dioptrics (dl-op'triks), n. [PI. ot dioptric (see 
-i<w), after Gr. rd dioTrrpiKd, the science of di- 
optnes.] That part of optics which treats of 
the reflation of light passing through differ- 
ent media, as air, water, or glass, and especial- 
ly through lenses. The term is now. not much used 
by scientinc writers, the phenomena to which it refers 
being treated under the general head of r^froef ion (which 
see). See also lent, light, and optics. Also called anaetae- 
tint. 

dioptron (di-op' tron), ; pi. dioptra (-tr^). [< 
Gr. diorrrpop: see diopter.] A surgical speculum. 

dioptry (di-op'tri), n. A dioptno. 

diorama (dl-q-ril'mg), ». [< Gr. as if *di6pafia, 

< diopdv, SCO through, < did, through, + 6pdv, 
see. Cf. ponorama.] 1. A spectacular paint- 
ing, or a connected series of paintings, in- 
tended for exhibition to spectators in a dark- 
ened room, in a manner to produce by optical 
illusions an appoaranco of reality, the paintings 
sre so executed and arraiiimd that a variety of effects may 
be induced by varying the direction, intensity, and color of 
the light ; one of the most notable of these effects coming 
from light transmitted through the picture Itself, which 
is painted in transparent coloring on a tliin fabric. Dif- 
ferent scenes may be painted on the two faces of the fab- 
ric, and a change from one to the other may be made by 
altering the source of the lllnmlnation. A daylight scene 
may be thus changed with wonderful realism to one by 
moonlight, or a desert place may become ail at once peo- 
pled by a uuiy crowd. The diorama was devised in 1H22 
liy Daguerre (the chief Inventor of photography) and Bou- 
ton. 

2. A building In which dioramio paintings are 
exhibited. 

dioramlc (di-q-ram'ik), a. [< diorama + -fc.] 
Pertaining to or of the nature of a diorama. 

dlorism (ol'q-rizm), n. [< Gr. dioptapd^, divi- 
sion, distinction, < oiopll^eiv, divide, distinguish, 
draw a boundary through, < dia, through, + dpi- 
(etv, draw a boundary, < bpoc, a boundary : see 
horizon.] 1. Distinction; dofinition. [Karo.] 
To eat things sacrifleed to Idols is one mode of idolatry ; 
but, by a prophetical diaritm, it signtnes idolatry in gen- 
eral, Dr. H. More, Epistles to the Seven Churches, p. 72. 
2. In math., a statement of tho conditions un- 
der which tho problem to which it belongs is 
soluble. 

dioristlc, diorlstical (^-o-ris'tik, -ti-kal), a. 
[< Gr. dtopieriKdt, distinctive, < dtopi^ttv, distin- 
guish: seediorism.] Distin^ishing; defining. 
Smart. [Rare.] 

diorlstically ((U-q-ris'ti-kal-ih adv. So as to 
distinguish ; by definition. [Bare.] 

Ye are not so pure and clean as ye ought to bo, and free 
from the lusts of tlie flesh ; which vice is hero noted by 
NIooIaitIsm diorittically, os idolatry In general before by 
eating things sacrificed to Idols. 

Dr. H. More, Epistles to the Seven Churches, p. 72. 

diorite (di'^-rit), n. [So called because formed 
of distinct portions; irreg. < Gr. dtop{il^eiv), sop- 
arate, distin^ish (seo diorism)^ + -ite'^.] The 
name given by Hatty to a rock included among 
those varieties which had before that time 
been generally designated by tho name green- 
stone, Diorite consists essentially of a crystalline-granu- 
lar aggregate of a tricllnic feldspar and hornblende, in 
very varying proportloni, with which are frequently aa- 
soofated magnetite and apatite, and sometimes mica. 
Tills rock has usually a thoroughly crystalline structure. 
Many of tho rocks called by the name of diorite are, In all 
probability, altered basalts ; some, however, may have re- 
sulted from the alteration of andesites, and even of gab- 
bros. In the case of diorite, the alteration has proceeded 
further than It has in the diabases and melaphyres. Bee 
greenetone and diabate. 

morltic (di- 9 -rit'ik), a. [< diorite + -ic.] Per- 
taining to or of tho nature of diorite. 

dlortbosls (di-dr-tbd'sis), n. [NL., < Gr. dtdp- 
Ouaif, a making straight, as the setting of a 
limb, amendment, correction, < diopOovv, make 
straight, < did, through, + dpOoiiv, make straight, 

< dpSic, straight.] 1. In surg., tho reduction 
of a fixture or dislocation, or tho restoration 
of crooked or distorted limbs to their proper 
shape. — 2. A recension or critical edition of a 
literary work. 

diorthotio (dl-dr-thot'ik), a. [< Gr. diopOuruidg, 
corrective, < didpduaif, correction: see diortho- 
sis.] 1. Relating to the emendation or correc- 
tion of texts ; correotrve. 

No sooner hod ScoUger placed himself hy common con- 
sent at the head of textual eritioism, than he took leave 
for ever of diortAotie criticism. Ovarterly Bw, 

2. In surg., relating to diorthosis. 

Dioscorea (di-os-kd^r^), n. [NL., in honor of 
Dioscorides, a famous Greek pnyaioian and bot- 
anist.] A large genus of twining plants, the 
type of the natnnl order Dioscoreaem. There 
are about 160 species, belonging cliiefljr to the warmer re- 



cal anil subtropical regions. The principal species thus 
cultivated, commonly known as yams, are D. tativa, D. 
aeuleala, D. alata, and the Chinese or Japanese yam, D. 
flalatai. See yam. 

DloscoreacesB (dl-os-kS-rfi-a'sf-S). n. pi. [NL., 
< Dioscorea + -acece.'] A natural order of en- 
dogenous plants distinguished by their ribbed, 
reticulatefy vemed leaves, tuberous roots or 
knotted rootstooks, twining stems, and incon- 
epionous dioecious flowers. It Inolutles S genera and 
about l«0 species, and ia represented in the United States 
by a sitiKlo sjMJcies, Diotcorea villota. 

dloscoreaceons (di-os-kd-r^-a'shins), a. Be- 
longing to or having the characters of the Dios- 

eoreacew. 

diOBCoreln “(dl-os-kd'r^-in), «. [< Dioscorea + 
-t'n2,] A precipitate formed by adding water 
to the tincture of the roots of Dioscorea villoea, 
used medicinally by eclectic physicians. 

Dioscuri (di- 08 -ku'ri), n. pi. [< Gr. CuAeimpei, 
later and Ionic form of AtdaKO/toi, pi. (rarely in 
sing. ^tdcKopot), < Ai6(, gen. of Zebf, Zeus, + 
Kdpof, Ionic Kovpoc, a son, a boy, lad.] In Or. 
myth., the twin sons of Zeus and Leda, Castor 
and Polydouces or Pollux, warrior gods, and 
tutelary protectors of sailors. At a compara- 
tively late date the Diosouri were partly con- 
fused with the Cabiri. 

To the Dioteuri, who always retained very much of their 
divine nature, belongs a perfectly unblemished youthful 
beauty, an equally slender and powerful shape, and, os an 
almost never- falling attribute, the half-oval form of the 
hat, or at loaat hair lying close at the back of ^e head, 
but projecting in thick enris around the forehead and tem- 
ples. C. 0. MUller, Manual of Archnol. (trans.), 1 414. 


Diosenrian (dl-os-ktt'rl-an), a. [< Dioscuri + 
-an.] Pertaining to the ’Dioscnrl. 

Diosma (di-os'mli), n. [NL., < Gr. dZoc. divine, 
+ dapL odor.] " A genus of heath-like ruta- 
oeouB plants, of about a dozen species, natives 
of South Africa. The foliage la resinous-dotted, and 
they all diffuse a strong and generally disagreeable odor. 
Several spqples are occasionally cultivated in greenhouses 
for their white or pinkish flowers. 

dlosmose (dl-os'mds), n. [< NL. diosmosis, 
q. V.] Same as diosmosis. 

dionnOSiB (di-os-md'sis), n. [NL., < Gr. did, 
through, + uapdi, a thrusting, pushing, < Ldtlv, 
push: see osmose.] la. physics, the transuda- 
tion of a fluid through a 
membrane ; transfusion 
through imperceptible 
openings. The way in which 
the maternal and fetal oireula- 
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otmotit, esoemotit, endoemoiii. 

diosmotic (di-oB-mot'ik), 
a. [< diosmosis (-mot-) 

+ -ic.] Pertaining to di- 
osmosis; osmotic. 

DiOBSyroB (dl-os'pi-ros), 
n, [NL., < L, dUt^pyrds 
(Pliny), < Gr. didairvpof, a 
certain jilant, i. e., Ai6{ irv- 
lit. Zeus’s wheat: 
mn. of Zeir; Zens (see 
Zeus, deity)', trvpdc, wheat.] 

A large genus of trees ana 

order Menacea, natives 
of the warmer regions of the woHd, but belong- 
ing for the most part to Asia and Mauritius. 



A iiate<j»(um. ilte U hi 
teciea yield wood* tt 


- ia hard 

. ..„t are val- 
uable (or carving, (umitiire-iaaktiig, etc. Ebony U the 
heart-wood of aevetal aoeolee, the beat and moat ooatly, 
with the blaokeat and flneat grain, being obtained (rum 
h. retieutata o( Maurittna and D, Mbenus ol Ceylon. D. 
uuautta ot Ceylon ylelda oalamander-wood, and o. KurtU 
the nutrUe-wood of (he Andaman ialanda. D. KM, the 
Ohineae or Jaj^eae peraimmoii, ia cultivated for ita fruit, 
which reaemblea the plum in appearance and flavor, and 
haa been introduced Into aouthem Europe and the United 
statea. JD. Lotui of aouthem Europe haa been auppoaed 
to be the lotua of the anolenta. but ita fruit la hardly eat- 
able. It fa uaed aa a remedy for diarrhea. The fraita of 
most of the apeolea are exoeaaively aatrlngent when im- 
raature, owing to the amount of tannic acid which they 
oontaln. 

diothelism (dl-oth'e-Uzm), n. [Irreg. for 
thelism, < LGr. with two volitiona (< 6r. 

d<-, two-, + OiTieiv, wul), + -ism.] In tJuol., the 
doctrine that Christ during his earthly life pos- 
sessed two wills, a human and a divine : op- 
posed to monofAeUsm. AIbo dyothelism. [Kare.] 
motheUte (dl-oth'e-Ut), n. [Irreg. for *dithc- 
lite; as diotheUim + One who holds to 

the doctrine of diothelism. Also dyothelite. 
diOXia (di-ok-d'ftl, n. [< Gr. dui^tum, i. e., di’ 
blitu/v, in full it Old b^tubv xopiUv avfu^la (cf. 


dloxid (dl-ok'sid), n. [< di-^ + oxid.] 
oxid consisting of one atom of a metal and two 
atoms of oxygen. Also written, erroneously, 
dtnoxid.— Oaition diOXid. Same aa oar&onie oetd (which 
see, under earbonic), 

dioxy-. [< dt-* + oa!y(flr«w).] A chemical pre- 
fix signi^ng that the compound to which it is 
prefixed oontoins either two oxygen atoms or 
two oxygen atoms additional to another com- 
pound. Thus, suooinic acid has the formula 
C^HflOxjjuid dioxy-suecinic acid has the for- 
mula GgHgOg. 

dip (dip;, V j pret. and pp. dipped or dipt, ppr. 
mphing. [Early mod. £. also dippe, dyppe (also 
dial, dib: see diftl); < ME. dippen, dyppen, < 
AS. dyppan, dippan (pret. dypte, pp. aypped) 
(s: Dan. dyppe), dip, plunge, immors^ a sec- 
ondary form, orlg. *dupian (equiv. to ONorth. 
depan, baptize, ss OS. ddpian = D. doopcn =i 
LG. ddpen a OHG. MHG. G. 

lanfen a Sw, dopa ss Dan. dobe s= Goth, daup- 
Jan, all in sense of 'baptize,’ the orig. and lit. 
sense ‘dip’ being founa only in OHG., MHG., 
and Goth.), a causative verb, < dedp, Goth. 
diupa, etc., deep: see deep. Related words are 
dop, dapper, dap, dab^, etc., and perhaps dini- 
pte.1 I. frojw. 1. To plunge or immerse tem- 
porarily in water or other liquid, or into some- 
thing oontalning it; lower into and then raiso 
from water or other liquid: as, to dip a person 
in baptism; to dtp a Mat’s oars; to dip one’s 
hands into water. 

The priest ehell dip hU Anger In the blood. Lev. iv. S. 


We MW two boats ovenet nut (he gallants forced to be 
pulled on shore by the heeU. . . . Among others I mw the 
mlnisten . . . sadly dipped. Peppe, Diary, May 16, ICOO. 


Sam Upohlnch smoked his pipe, and Pea» dipped tnuf, 
but Oyer deoUued joining them In using tobacco, 

The Csntwry, XXXI. 686. 

To the flag. See/fogra. 

n. fHfroiw. 1. To plunge into water or other 
liquid and quickly emerge. 


Meusaulay, Iloratlus, vtl. 

2. To plunge one’s finger or hand, or a dipper, 
ladle, or the like, into anything; make a tran- 
sitory plunge or entrance ; hence, to engage or 
interest one’s self temporarily or to a slight 
extent: with <n or into: as, to dip into specu- 
lation. 

Who can call him his friend, 

That dip* in the same dishf 

Shak., T. of A-, ill. 2. 
Suppose 

I dipped among the worst and Staius chose ? 

'A Diyden, tr. ot Persius's Satires, IL 38. 

We dipt in all 

I Tliat treats of whatsoever Is. 

' Tennyton, Frlaceis, 11. 

A blasphemy so like these MoUntsts', 

I must susp^ you dip into their books. 

hrowning, Ring end Book, II. 39. 

3, To incline downward ; sink, as if below the 
horizon: as, the magnetic needle dtps ; specifi- 
cally, in geol., said of strata which are not hori- 
zontal. 

The sun's rim dipt, the stars rush out. 

Coleridge, Ancient Mariner, tit. 



6. Apiokpooket. [Thieves’ slang.]- Mp of tto 

horizon, the angular amount by which the horizon 
line lies below the level of 
the eye. It is due to the 
convexity of the earth, and 
Is soinewhst diminished by 
the retraction of light The 
figure gives sn exaggerated 
repreientstion of Qie phe- 
nomenon, on the left without 
refrsotlou and on the right 
with It— Dip Of the nee- 
dle, the angle which the 
inoguetio needle, freely 
poised on Its center of grav- 

makes with the plane of the ^carmi the angle 
horizon. It is otherwise true,andOAZIheapt>anot,i^ 
termed the inelinatimt of the 

needle. In the United States the dip ot the needle varies 
from 56° to 70® ; at the magnetic poles It is 80®, and on the 
magnetic equator it is 0®.— Direction Of the dip, (he 
point of the compaM toward which a stratum of rock ia 
inclined, 

dipasclial (di-pas'kal), a. [< Gr. bi-, two-, -f 
7r(icT;ya, pasBover: seepozcAaf.] Including two 
Passovers. Carpenter. 

dip-bucket (dip'onk‘'et), n. A bucket contrived 
to turn and sink, or pour out readily, used on 
shipboard and in wells. 

dipdlick (dip'chik), n. [< dip + cAfcAi ; equiv. 
to dabchick, q. v.] Same as dabehiek. Carew. 

dip-circle (dtp'sCr'kl), n. A form of dipping- 
compass (which see). 

One ot the snow-houses (built not far from the oheerva- 


Dipeltid* (di-pel'H.d§), n. pi. [NL., < Dfpcl- 
tie + -idte.j A family of xiphosurous merosto- 
matous crustaceans, represented by the genus 


dip (dip), n. [< dip , ».] 1 . The act of di pping ; 
immersion for a short time in water or other 
liciuid; a plunge; a bath: as, the dip of the 
oars; a dtp in tno sea. 

The dip of the wild fowl, the rustling of trees. 

IThittier, Bridal ot Tenimcook, I. 

2. That which is dipped; specifically, a candle 
made by dipping a wick repeatedly in molted 
tallow. 

He gazes around, 

And holds up his dip ot sixteen to the pound. 

Barham, Ingoldsby L^ends, I. 66. 
It is a solitary purser's dip, as they are termed at sea, 
emitting but feeble rays. Marryat, Snarleyyow, I, xlx. 

3. The act of dipping up, as with a ladle or 
dipper: as, to take a dip from the bowl.— 4. 
luclination downward; a sloping; a direction 
below a horizontal lino; depression. 


Specifically— (a) In geol., the angle which a stratum ot 


2.- To lower and ndse as if in temporary im- 
mersion ; hence, to perform by a downward and 
afi upwcM movement; as, to dip a flag in salu- 
tation; the falcon d^ed his wings for flight; 
to dip a courtesy. — 8. To raise or take up by 
a dipping action; lift by bailing or scooping: 
as, to dip water out of a boat; to dip out soup 
vith a l^e; to dip up sand with a bucket. — 
4. To immerse or submerge partly ; plunge or 
sink to some extent into water; hence, to 
plunge, as a persom into anything that in- 
volves activity or effort, as diffloalties or en- 
tanglements; engage; entangle. 

Be WM e little dipt in the rebellion ol the commons. 

Dryden, Fables. 

In the men wevee did the low bank dip 
Its fresh end green gross-covered daisied lip. 

William Morrie, Berthly Poi^se, I. 406. 
6t. To engage as a pledge: generally used for 
the first mongage. XofAam. 

Put out the principal in trusty hands, 
live on the use, end never dip thy lends. 

Dryden, tr, of Persius'i Satires. 
0. To plunge into; begin to sink into or be im- 
mersed in. [Bare.] 

ere be (the sword Excsllbur] dipt the surteoe, rose an 



plement of the hade or underlay. See these words. 

If a stratum or bed of rock, Instead of being quite level, 
be Inclined to one aide. It la Mid to dip : the point ot the 
compass to which it is inclined is said to be the point ot 
dip, and the degree of deviation from e level or horixon- 
tal line li called the amount of dip. 

Lyell, Mannal of Oeol., v. 


Dipeltia, of Carboniferous age, having a dis- 
coidal elliptical body with a smooth abdomen 
differentiated from the oephalio shield. 

Dipeltis (<U-pertis), n. fNL., < Or. 6t-, two-, 
+ nt'Ani, a snield.] The typical genua of Df- 
peltidcB. D. diplodisous is an example. 

dlpentlieinlineres (dl-pen-ths-mim'g-rfiz), ». 
[t Gr. diirevOfipiptp^, < Si-, two-, + nevOtifUiupfK, 
penthemimeres: see penthemimerea.'} In one. 
proa,, a verse consieti^ of two penthemimeres, 
or ^ups of five half-feet (two and a hslf feet) 
eaw: as, for example, a line composed ot a 
daotylio pentameter and an iambic monome- 
ter hyperoatalectic, -cww — ww— |w-z-w— w. 

dlpetaions (di-pet'a-lus), o. [< Gr. St-, two-, + 
wfToXov, a leaf (mod. a petal), + -ouz.] In Aof., 
having two petals. 

dl petto (de pet't^). [It.: di, < L. de, from; 
pct0, < L. peotua, breast : see pectoral.'] In 
music, with the natural voice, as opposed to 
falsetto. 

up-head (dip'hed), n. Same as dip, 4 (A) (1). 

It frequently happens that the dip-head level Interseota 
the outtora In Its progreH ate very oblique angle. 

Urt, Diet. III. 828. 

dlphenlc (di-fen'ik), a. [<(**-» +pAz»to.] Used 
in the phrase dipnenie acid, an oxidation pro- 
duct (OxgHxoOi) of phenanthrene, one of the 
constituents of ooal-tar. 

diphenylamine (dif-e-nli'^min), n. [< df-> + 
pAe^t S- amine.] A oi^etalline substance, 
(CgHplgNH. having an agreeable odor and 
weakly basic properties, prepared by the dry 
distillation of rosaniline blue, or heating 
aniline hydroohlorid and aniline together, it 
is used in the preparation ot vorioua dye-stuffs, and m e 
reagent In mlcrbohemlcal anolysU tor the detection of mi- 
nute quontitlee ot nltratea ana nitritea, which yield with 


7t. To aiteet aa if 1:^ immersion; moisten ; wet. 

A cold shndderfng dew 
Dips me eU &et, u wbap the wrath of Jove 
. fiaaain (houdar. jraton. Oorons, I. SOS. 


dip-head. (2) Rarely, a heading tmven to the rise. (North. 
Stoffordshtre, Eng.) (e) In tel^., the distance from a 
point In a wire midway between two adjacent snpports to 
the middle point of e straight line joining the pointe on 
these supports to which the wire is attached, (a) A cor- 
rection to be applied to the altitude ot heavenly bodies 
observed et sea, varying according to the height of the ob- 
server’s eye. 

6. Any liquid into whioh something is to be 
dipped. 

The bronxlng dip may be prepared by dissolving in 1 
gal. hot water I lb. each percnloride of iron and percblo- 
rlde of copper. The metal should not be allowed to re- 
main in this dip any longer thou Is necessary to produce 
the desired colonr. worithep Reevipta, sd ser., p. 244. 
Bpedflealty— (a) Drawn butter, or milk thickened with 
flour, served with toHt. (6) A ranee rarred with pud- 
dings. (Local, V. S.] 


. . dark-blue color.— Dlphanylamlne-blus. Same m 
tpirit-Uue. 

Uphrelatic (dif-rC-lat'ik), a. [< Gr. Si^ptjXArtK, 
a ohariot-dnver, < Si^pog, a obariot-boaM, the 
chariot itself, so called because it aooomm^ 
dated two (the driver and his master), for **- 
^pof, bearing two, < St-, two-, + -f6po(, < ffpeiv n 
E. toari,] Of or pertaining to chariot-driving. 

diphtheria (dlf- or dlp-thl*’ri-&), «. [NL, (so 
called with reference to the leathery nature of 
the membrane formed), < Gr. St^ipa, a prepared 
hide, skin, piece of leather, perhaps < Si^tv, 
soften, knead till soft, akin toL. depsere, knead, 
make supple, tan leather.] An iuectious dis- 
ease, oharaoterized by the formation over the 
affected and inflamed parts of a firm whitish or 
grayieh pellicle, or falae membrane (whioh is 
removed with diflloolty and leaves a raw sur- 
face), and by general prostration, it it not infre- 
quently followed hy more or less extended pvalyste. The 


mucous surfaces end In wounds. ' 

queintly fatel, end lU ravagM ere extended by filth. . 
iivhtheritU. 



dtoj^thalmns (di-of-tharmus), n. [NL., < Or. 
<)(., two-, + eye.] Same as Mnoow- 

Im«, 3. 

^ophsrsite, diopbyBitiBm. See diphyBite, etc. 

Uralothennm (m-op-l 9 -th€'ri-um), n. [^L., 
< w. 6i-, two-, + imAa, arms (as those posBessed 
by animals for defense or attack), -r fhipiov, < 
1%, a wild beast.^ A genus of fossil sirenians 
from South Carolina, oharaoterized by the pres- 
ence of two incisors, whence the name. 

diopside (^-op'sid or -sld), n. [< Or. dUnfiic, a 
view through 7< 6t&, through, + aview), + 
-We 2 .] A variety or subspecies of pyroxene, 
containing as bases chiefly calcium and mag- 
nesium, with more or less iron, it occurs In pris- 
matic cryatals, of a vitreous luster, and of a pale-green 
or a greenish- or yellowish-white color. Pino specimens 
come from the Musaa Alp, in the Ala valley In Piedmont. 
Also called tUaliU and muttiU. 

IMopsUi (di-op'sis), n. [NL., < Qr. A-, two-, + 
view. Cf. dUypaide.l 1. In enUm., a ge- 
nus of dipterous in- 
sects, of the family 
Museida, or flies, it 
is characterised by the 
Immense prolongation of 
the sides of the head, 
which thus appean as it 
it wore furnished with 
long horns knobbed at 
the end. All the known 
apeclea are from tropical 
regions of the old world. 

8 . A genus of tur- 

bellarian worms. a ipecin of otefto. 

dioptasa (dl-op't&s), 

n. [< F. dioptoBe, (. Or. 6td, through, + inracr/a, 
later form of bftc, view ; cf. bTrrdCeoBai, be seen.] 
Emerald copper ore ; silicate of copper, a trans- 
lucent mineral, ooourriug crystallized in six- 
aided prisms. 

dioptMT (dl-op't«r), n. [Also, as L. , dioptra, < Gr. 
di/MToOf a leveling instrument consisting of a 
plank turning through a semicircle on a stand, 
and providea with sights at the two ends and 
a water-level, < d«i, through, + Arrr-, ^ *bit, in 
hi^aOai, see, birnKdc, optic, etc. : see optic.'] 1. 
Ain ancient form of theodolite. — 2. The ali- 
dade or index arm of a graduated circle. — 8. 
An instrument used in craniometry for obtain- 
ing projections of the skull. — 4. A dioptric. 
Plural of dioptron. 



And now that It has been shown that these images are gtona of Amerioa and Asia. Ihey have lleihy tuberous 
not formed dioptrieally, but are the reault of iiuroeroua roots, oontaining. a large MDOunt of Ud several 

“ diffraction-spectra," it is inuKtulble to • entertain the species are extensively cultivated for food In many tropi- 
same confidence os before. IT. B. CarpttUtr, Micros., f 277. 
dioptrics (dl-op'triks), n. [PI. ot dioptric (see 
-ics), after Gr. rd dumrpued, the science of di- 
optrics.] That part of optics which treats of 
the reflation of light passing through differ- 
ent media, as air, water, or glMs, and especial- 
ly through lenses. The terra is now.uot much used 
by scientific writers, the phenomena to which it refeie 
being treated under the general head of »Vro«ffo» (which 
see). Sue also Utu, light, and optic*. Also called anaclat- 
Ha. 

dioptron (dl-op'tron), : pi. dioptra (-tr^). [< 

Gr. bioirTiMV. Bee diojtter.] A surgical speculum, 
dioptry (dl-op'tri), n. A dioptric, 
diorama (^-o-rh'm&), ». [< Gr. as if *6i6pafM, 

< dtopdv, seo" through, < itd, through, + bpdv, 
see. Cf. panoramaj 1. A spectacular paint- 
ing, or a connected series of paintings, in- 
tended for exhibition to spectators in a dark- 
ened room, in a manner to produce by optical 
illusions an appearance of reality. The paintings 
arc so executed and arranged that a variety of effects may 
be induced by varying the direction, intensity .and color of 
the light : one of the most notable of these effects coming 
from liglit transmitted througli the picture itself, which 
Is painted in transparent coloring on a thin fabric. Dif- 
ferent scenes may be painted on the two fanes of the fab- 
ric, and a change from one to the other may bo made by 
altering tlio source of the illumltiatlun. A daylight scene 
may 1ms thus changed with wonderful realism to one by 
moonlight, or a desert place may become all at once peo- 
pled by a busy crowd. The diorama was devised in 1822 
by Daguerre (the chief inventor of pliotography) and Bou- 

2. A building in which dioramic paintings are 
exhibited. 

dioramic (dl-o-ram'ik), a. [< diorama + -»c.] 

Pertaining to or of the nature of a diorama. 



uoptraia (dl-op'trat), a. [< Gr. itd, through, 
•f" inr-, ^ *bir m bfeadai, soo (see diopter), + 
-atei.] In erttom., divided by a transverse par- 
tition, as the compound eyes of certain aquatic 
beetles; divided by a transverse line, as the 
central spot or pupil of an ocellate or eye-like 
mark. 

dioptric (di-op'trik), a. and n. [< Gr. diovrrputdt, 
TOrtaiuing to the use of the diopter, < didirrpa, 
diopter: Bee diopter.] I. o. 1. Affording a me- 
dium for the sight; assisting vision in the view 
of distant objects. 

View the asperities of the moon through a dioptriek 
glass, and venture at the proportion of her hills by their 
shadows. Dr. U. More, Autidoto against Atheism, U. 12. 
2. Pertaining to dioptrics, or the science of re- 
fracted light. 

These dioptric images, when formed by lenses free from 
Spherical and Chromatic aberration, are geometrically 
correct pictures. H’. £. Carp^er, Micros., f 167. 

Dioptric system, in lighthouses, a mode of lighting in 
which the Iflumluation Is produced by a central lamp, the 
rays from which are trans- 
mitted through a combi- 
nation of lenses surround- 
ing it. Also called the re- 
/raeting tyeittn. 

n. n. A unit of re- 
fractive power of a 
lens (or inverse focal 
length), equal to unity 
divided by a meter. 
The numerical hioasure of 
the power of a lens ex- 
pressed in dioptrics is the 
Section of FtMnel’s Dioptric Light, ratio of ono meter to the 
focal length of the lens, 
the latter being measured positively In the direotton away 
from the eouroeof parallel rays entering the lens; sothata 
convex lent with a focal length of half a meter would have 
a power at 2 dloptrios, and a oonoave lena with a focal length 
of 260 mllUmetm would have a power of —4 dioptrloe. 

Owing principally to differences In the length of the 
Inch in various countries, tills method [the inch being used 
Ss th4 unit] had groat inconvenience!, and is now riving 
riaoe to a universal system, in which the unit Is tne re- 


dioiism (di'o-rizm), n. [< Gr, Stoptapde, divi- 
sion, distinefion, < otopH^uv, divide, distinguish, 
draw a boundary through, < 6ia, through, + 6pl~ 
Ce<v, draw a boundary, < fipof, a boundaiy : see 
fioriBon.] 1. Distinction; definition. [Baro.] 
To eat things sacrificed to idols is one mode at idolatry ; 
hut, by a prophetical dioritm, it signifies hlolatry in gen- 
eral. Dr. H. More, Epistles to tlio Seven Churches, p. 72. 

2. In math., a statement of tho conditions un- 
der which the problem to which it belongs is 
soluble. 

dioristlc, dioristical (dl-o-ris'tik, -ti-kal), a. 
[< Gr. dioptarudf, distinctive, < diopi^eiv, distin- 
guish: see diorisw.] Distinguishing; defining. 
Smart. [Rare.] 

diorlstlci^y (dl-o-ris'ti-kal-i), adv. So as to 
distinguish ; by definition. [Ear©.] 


The principal species thus 
cultivated, commonly known as yams, are Z>. toftiia, D. 
amleala, D. alata, and tho Chinese or Japanese yam, D. 
Palatal. See yam. 

Dloscoreacee (di-os-ko-re-a'sf-e), n. pi. [NL. , 
< Dioscorea + -acea."] A natural order of en- 
dogenous plants distinguished by their ribbed, 
rcticiilatcly veined leaves, tuberous roots or 
knotted rootstocks, twining stems, and incon- 
spiciioiis dioecious flowers, it inoluflee 8 genera and 
aliout 1(10 species, and is i-epresented in the United States 
by a sinale species, Diotcorea vUlota. 

diOBCoreaceons (di-os-ko-rfi-a'shius), a. Be- 
longing to or having the characters of the Dios- 
coreacew. 

diOBCorein •(di-os-ko'rf-in), n. [< Dioaeorea + 
-fn2.] A precipitate formed bjr adding water 
to the tincture of the roots of JMoacorea villosa, 
used medicinally by eclectic physicians. 

DiOBCnri (^-os-ku'n), n. pi, [v Gr. ihtdaKovpw, 
later and Ionic form of AtdaKopot, pi. (rarely in 
sing. ^idoKopot), < d.i6t, gen. of Zetf, Zeus, + 
Kdpot, Ionic Kovpoc, a so^ a boy, lad.] In Gr, 
myth., the twin sous of Zeus and Leda, Castor 
and Polydeuces or Pollux, warrior gods, and 
tutelary protectors of sailors. At a compara- 
tively late date the Dioscuri were partly con- 
fused with the Cabiri. 



eating things sacrificed to idols. 

Dr. H, More, Epistles to tho Seven Churches, p. 72. 
diorlte (di'd-rit^, n. [So called because formed 
of distinct portions; irrog. < Gr. diop(lCeiv), sep- 
arate, distin^sh (see diorism). -f -<fo8,] The 
name given by Hally to a rook included among 
those varieties which had before that time 
been generally designated by the name green- 
stone, Dlorlto consists essentially of a crystalllne-gran n- 
lar aggregate of a triclinio feldspar and hornblende, in 
verv varying proportions, with wnlch are fr«(|uently as- 
sociated magnetite and apatite, and sometimes inlea. 
This rock luta usually a thoroughly crystalline structure. 
Jlany of the rocks called liy tho name of diorite are, In nil 
probalilllty, altered basalts; some, however, may have re- 
sulted from the alteration of andesites, and even of gait- 
bros. In tho case of diorite, the alteration has proceMed 
further than It has in the diabasee and melapbyrcs. See 
grunetmai and diahate. 

uoritic (di-6-rit'ik), a, [< diorite -t- -ic,] Per- 
taining to or of the nature of diorite. 
diorl^OBlB (dl-Ar-thA'sis), n. [NL., < Gr. di6p~ 
duaic, a making straight, as the sotting of a 
limb, amendment, correction, < diop6ow, make 
straight, < did, through, + bpdodni, make straight, 
< bfMt, straight.] 1. In surg., tho reduction 
of a fracture or dislocation, or the restoration 
of crooked or distorted limbs to their proper 
shape. — 2. A recension or critical edition of a 
literary work. 

dlorihOTic (dl-Ar-thot'ik), a. [< Gr. dtopOuriKdc, 
corrective, < dtdpduatf, oorreotion : see diortho~ 
«*«,] 1. Relating to the emendation or oorreo- 
tion ot texts ; corrective. 

No sooner had Scallger placed himself by common con- 
sent at the head of textual oritiolsm, than he took leave 
for ever of diorthotie criticism. Quarterly Bet. 


divine nature, I 


youthful 
-, ^nd, as an 
form of the 


almost never-falling attribute, . 

hat, or at least hair lying close at the uacK of tne neau, 
but pi'ojectingln thick curls around tlie forehead and tem- 
ples. C. 0. Miillcr, Manual of Arohseol. (trans.), 1 414. 

IMoBcnrlan (dl-os-ku'ri-an), a. [< Dioacuri + 
-on.] Pertaining to the'Diosoun. 

DiOBina (dl-os'mji), ». [NL., < Gr. dloc. divine, 
+ bapf/, odor.] A genus of heath-like ruta- 
ceouB plants, of about a dozen speoies, natives 
of South Africa, nm foliage is resinous-dotted, and 
they all diffuse a strong and generally dlsaweeable odor. 
Several spates are occasionally cultivated ui greenhouses 
for their white or pinkish flowers. 

dlOsmOBe (di-os' m5s), n. [< NL. dioamoBis, 
q. V.] Same as diosmoais. 

dlOBmOBiB (di-os-mS'sis), n. [NL„ < Gr. did, 
through, + uap6(, a thrusting, pushmg, < uDtiv, 
push: see osmose.] hx physics, the tmsuda- 
lion of a fluid through a 
membrane ; transfusion 
through imperceptible 
openings. The way in which 
the maternal and fetal ciroula- 
tlous mlnrie in the placenta le 
an example of dioemoiii. See 
ormoiii, exotmottie, endoemotit. 

diosmotlc (dl-os-mot'ik), 
a. [< dioimoaia (-mot-) 

+ -ic.] Pertaining to dl- 
osmosls; osmotic. 

DiosnyroB (di-os'pi-ros), 


n, [NL., < L. dhapyroa 
(Pliny), < (Jr. didoirv/jof, a 


e metre. 2. In 8urg.. relating to dlorthosla. 


JSneye. BrU., 

dloptrioal (^-op'tri-kal), a. Same as dioptric, 
diopWcally (dl-op'trilkal-i), ad». By refrac- 
tion. 


SioBCOrea (dl-os-ko'r^), n. pJL., in honor of 
Dioacoridea, a famous Greek physioian and bot- 
anist.] A large genus of twining plants, the 
type ot the natural order DioaooreaeetB. There 
are about 160 speciae, belouglug chiefly to the warmer re- 


certunWant, i. e., Aide m>- 
P<if, lit. Zeus’s wheat: Atd{, 

^n.j at Zrif; Zens (see 
Zeua, deity)] rrupde, wheat.] 

A large genus of trees ana 
shrubs, of the natural 
order Ebenaeeas, natives 
of the warmer regions of the world, 1>nt belong- 
ing for tho most part to Asia and MwBzitiiu>- 



Of the 180 enly two mo AmerioMi, of which one 

the United States, D. Vir- 

■ “ wood' ■ 


ittid heavy, and many meoies yield woods that are val- 
uable tor oarvlDK, fumiture-maklnff, etc. Ebony Is tlie 
bosrt-wood ol several speolaB, the best and most costly, 
with the blackest and finest grain, being obtained troni 
D. rttteuMa <d Maurltias and D. Ebenu* of Ceylon. D. 
^ucerita at Ceylon ylel^ calaraander-wood. and Z). Xurtii 
tbe marble-wood of the Andaman islands. J). Kaki, ' ' 


1620 dilAUMKlft 

. ^ boats overset and the gallanto forced to be 6. A piekpooket. fTbleTes’slutff.'}— UpofllW 
PauM on shore by^We hMls. , Among others I saw the the ang nisv amount by whlob tbe horiaon 


’ySeSTwc^ ThM ministers . . . s^iy dipptd. ' Pepyi, Diary, May 15, ifluo. 


, is fruit 1 

able. It is used as a remedy for diarrhea. ' 

most of the species are eacesslvely astringent when im- 
mature, owing to the amount of tannic add which they 
contain. 

diothellmi (cli*oth'e-UziD), ti. [Irreg. for *di- 
thelim, < LQr. with two volitfons (< Or. 

(5<., two-, + flfletv, will), + -ism.'] In tJml., tho 
dootrine that Ohrist during his earthly life poa- 
sessed two wills, a human and a divine*, op- 
posed to mowofAeHSfft. Also dyothelism. [Kare.] 
cuothaUte (dl-oth'e-llt), n. [Irreg, for *dithc- 
lite; as diothel-istn + -«e2,] One who holds to 
the dootrine of diothelism. Also dyofhelite. 
dioadft (di-ok-8l'|),^ n. [< Or. dto^eiuv, i. e., dt’ 
b^eiuv, in full ^ ota b^uiiv xop^av av/i^la (cf, 
diapason, diapente, etc.) : h^tiuv, gen. pi. of hSela, 
fern, of sharp.1 In Or, music, the interval 
of a fifth: later oalled diapente (which see), 
diozid (dl-ok'sidl, n. [< di-H *4- oxid.] An 
oxid consisting of one atom of a metal and two 
atoms of oxygen. Also written, erroneously, 
dtnoxid.— OarlKHl dlOZlA SameasearbonMoefdCwhU'h 
see, under earbonte). 

dlozy-. [< + oa)y(gen).] A chemical pre- 

fix signi^ng that the compound to which it is 
prefixed contains either two oxygen atoms or 
two oxygen atoms additional to another com- 
pound. Thus, suooinio acid has the formula 
CsHflOa, and dioxy-euocinio acid has the for- 
miUaCllHeOe. 

dip (dip), ^ pret. and pp. dipped or dipt, pnr. 
dtpping, [Early mod. E. also dippe, dyppe (also 
dial. Sib: see dibt^)} < ME. dippen, dynpen, < 
AS. dyppan, dippan (pret. dypte, pp. aypped) 
(ss Dan. dyppe), dip, plunge, immers^ a sec- 
ondary form, ong. *dupian (equiv. to ONorth. 
demn, baptize, a OS. d^ian ss D. doopen 


line lies below the level of 
the eye. It is due to tlie 
convexity of the earth, and 
la somewhat diminished by 
the refraction of light The 
figure gives an exaggerated 
reprosentaUon of the phe- 
The CttUury, XXXI. 686. nomonon, on the left without 
■ refraction and on the right 

_ j plunge into water or other with it— Dip of the nea- 

liquid and quickly emerge. 

Unharmed the water-fowl may dip 
In the Volsinian mere. 

Maeaulay, Iloratins, vit 

2. To plunge one’s finger or hand, or a dipper, 
l^le, or the like, into anything; make a tran- 
sitory plunge or entrance; hence, to 


h and gums. [Southern U. 8.] 

Sam Upchlnoh smok^ his pipe, and Peggy dipptd muff, 
but Dyer declined joining them in using tobacco. 

To (to the flag, 

1. To plan 


— the angle which the 
magnetic needle, freely 
potsod on Ita center of grav- 
ity, and Byiiimetrisally 
formed In both Its arras, 

makes with the plane of the ^«,rthi tbe angle //AP lit 
horixon. It la otherwise true,andO/r.BOMapparaal,di 



„ , , „ In the United 

interest one’s self temporarily or to a slight from 66® to 70® ; at the magnetic 
e.xtent: with »» or into: as, to dip into spccu- '■ no — ™" 

lation. 

Who can call him his friend, 

That dip* in the same dish? 


, ,.iMltls90o,andontbe 

msgnetic equator It is Qo.— Direction Of ths dlP, the 
point of the oompaM toward which a stratum of rook la 
Inclined. 

dipaschal (dl-pas'kal), a. [< Gr. At-, two-, + 

. T.ofA. 111. a rr(i(T;ya, passover: see ^itwchoi.] Inolndlngtwo 
Snnnoae ' passovors. Carpenter. 

I dipped among the worst and Stalus'^ihcae? dip-btlCket (dip^uk’'et), n. Ahuoket contrived 
Drydtn, tr. of Perslua’s Satires, 11. 88. to tum and Sink, or pour out readily, used on 

Wo dipt <nau - 1 . X. « 

( That troaU of whataoever Is. dipchick (dip'ohlk), n. [< dip + cMekt ; equiv. 

Tennyton, Princess, 11. to dabchick, q. V.] Same as dabehick. Carew. 
A blaaphemyso like these Mollnlsta*, dlp-dicle (dip'sAr'kl), ». A form of dipping- 

I must suspect yon dip into thoir books. compass (which see). 

broumtnff, King and Book, II. 89. 


3, To incline downward ; sink, as if below the tory^i 
horizon : as, tho magnetic needle dips : speeifl- deriln 


compass (whi 
One of the snow-houasa (built not far from the ohterva- 


LQ. dopen = OHG. tot^, MHG. toufen, G. 
iaufen aa Sw. dSpa sa Dan. aShe *= Goth, dnup- 
Jan, all in sense of ‘baptize,’ tho orig. and lit. 
sense ‘dip’ being found only in OHG., MHG., 
and Goth.), a causative verb, < dedp, Goth. 
diups, etc., deep: see deep. Belated words aro 
dop, dapper, dap, dab\ etc., and perhaps dim- 
pw.] I. trans, 1 . To plunge or immerse tem- 
porarily in water or other liquid, or into some- 
thing containing it; lower into and then raiso 
from water or other liquid: as, to dip a person 
in baptism ; to dip a boat’s oars ; to dip one’s 
hands into water. 

The priest shall dip hla finger iu the blood. Lev. iv. 6. 

The beson then being bronght op to the bishop, ho often 
dipptd a large lettice into It, and several times sprinkled 
all the people. Poeoekt, Deecrtptlon of the East, 11. 1. IS. 
2. To lower and raise as if in temporary im- 
mersion ; hence, to perform by a downward and 
aid upwiM movement: as, to dip a flag in salu- 
tation; the faloon dimed his 'vtogs for flight; 
to dip a courtesy. — 8. To raise or take up by 
a dipping action; lift by bailing or scooping: 
as, to dip water out of a boat; to dip out soup 
ivith a ladle; to dip up sand with a bucket.— 
4. To immerse or submerge partly; plunge or 
sink to some extent into water; hence, to 
plunge, as a persom into anything that in- 
volves actiirity or effort, as dilfioultles or en- 
tanglements; engage; entangle. 


In the green wavei did the low bank dip 
Ite freut and green grace-covered daisied lip. 

WiSiam Korrit, Earthly Paradise, I. 405. 

bf. To engage as a pledge: generally used for 
tbe first mortgage. Latham. 

Pnt out the principal in trusty hands, 

Uve on the use, and never dip thy lands. 

Drpden, tr. of Perslus's Satires. 

0. To plunge into ; begin to sink into or bo im- 
mersed in. [Bare.] 

eve he (the iword SxoaUbur] d^pf the surface, towi au 

t'lbtiied in white samite, mystic, wonderful, 

And CMght him by the hilt. Tennyson, Morte d Arthur. 

7t. To aftsot as if by inuneision ; moisten ; wet. 


was designed for the dip-eireU, and tbe other for the 

^ ^ ^ iiometer. C. F. UaU, Polar Expedition, p. SIS. 

cally, in geol., said of strata which are not hori- Dipeltlda (di-pel'ti-dfi), «. pi. [NL., < Dipel- 
zontal. * fie -kto.j A family of xiphosurous merosto- 

The sun's rim ,, matous crustaceans, represented by the genus 

Ancient Mariner, 111. xXnelfis, of Carboniferous age, haW £ dis- 
Whero the steep ‘J’® oiliptical body with a smooth akdomen 

^ -1 differentiated from {he cephalic Shield. 

(Up (dip) n. [< dtp t> 0 1. The act of dipping; Dipeitig (di-pertls), n. (NL., < Gr. At-, two-, 
immersion for a short time in water or other a btield.V The ^ical genus of d4 

liquid; a plunge; a bath: as, the dtp of tho j), dipl^isous is In example, 

oars; a dip in the sea. mpenthemimeres (di-pen-thf-mim'e-rfiz), n. 

The dip of the wild fowl, the rustling of trees. [( (Jr. dinevOnptjupbu (. At-, two-, + irtimifuuepbt, 

WMttter. Bridal of Pennacook,!. peuthemimeres: see penikomimwiM.] & aim. 

2. That which is dipped ; specihcally^ a candle a verseoonsistingoftwopentheiniineres. 

made by dipping a wick repeatedly in melted or groups of five half-feet (two and a half feet) 
tallow. ca<m: as, for example, a line composed of a 

A, . J dactylic pentameter and an iambic monome- 

And holds up his dip of sixteen to the pound. ^ . i ^ 

Barham, Ingoldsby L^ends, 1. 65 . ter hyneroatalectio, '-'y'- 

3. The act of dipping up as with a ladle or di^Jetfo Tdg^'td). [It.; di, < L. de, from; 

dipper: as, to take a dtp from tho howl.-- 4. < L breast: se^ pectorSl.] lA 

Inelmatlon downw^; a sloping; a direction with the nktural voice, as opposed to 

below a horizontal Ime ; depression. falsetto. 

Ev'a to the iMt dip ol th^vanislilniyiall^ Up-llOad (dip'hed), n. Same as dip, 4 (6) (1). 

It frequently happens that the dip-hsad level intereeOte 

.. — «_ I. . oblique r — 

Ure,D 


She watch’d it. 


Tennyton, I 



Outcrop of Rock, 


rixontal plan 
>r underlay. 


See theee words. 


diphenic (di-fen'ik), o. [< d*-* -f pAewic.] Used 
in tbe phrase diphenio aoid, an oxidation pro- 
duct (C 14 HX 0 O 4 } of phenanthrene, one of 
constituents of ooal-tar, 
diphenylamixie (dif-e-nir^min), n. [< di-s 4* 
ptem* amine.') A crystalline s^stanoe. 
(CsHglaNH, having an agreeable odor apa 
weakly basio properties, prepared by the dry 
distillation of rosaniline blue, or by heating 
aniline hydroohlorid and aniline together, it 
Is used In the preparation of variout dye-atiufa, and m a 
reagent In mlcrochemlcal analyels for the detection of mV 
nute quantitiea of nltratee and ultritM, which yield wtUi 
It a dark-blue color.— Dlpbenylamlne-UIne. Same aa 
wtri(-Mu«. 


If a stratum or bed of rook, instead ol being quite level, jTl'i, J-x-li. tAtt re s.a r,.,i 

be inclined to one aide, It Is said to dip ; the point of the OlPI^^tlC (all-re-lat Ik), a, [< Qr. 
compase to which it is Inclined is said to be the point of » chariot-drlver, < Al<ppo(, a oharlot-boaid, the 
dip, and the degree of deviation from a level or horiaon- oharlot itself, SO Called because it aoconunp- 
tal line la called tho amount of lUp dated two (the driver and his master), for •*- 

Lyell, Manul of Gool., v. ^ bearing two, < At-, two-, -I- -Aipof , Vpew = 

m Inmininq; ( 1 ) A h^tog tovon to the dip In mlnwln (ff ©r pertaininR to charlot-Svinir. 

whlchthebedsofooalhaveaeteepinolliiation. Aleocalled fAtt ^ Ai^tt.g>^n\ ^ rm ^l 

dip-head. (2) Earely, a heading driven to the rise. [North. “ OlP-thO ri-ft). «. [NL. (iO 

staSordsblre, Eng.) ( 0 ) In the dieUnce from a callod With reference to the leathery nature of 
point In a wire midway between two adjacent enpporU to the membrane formed), < Gr. AtOBipa, a prepared 
Mde, skin, piece of leather, jMrhap8 < 

reetTon^*^ applied to the altitude ol heavenly Ubdiee Bofton, knead till Mft, akin to L^d^ere, knead, 
obeerved at sea, varying aooordtng to the height of the ob- make supple, tan leather.] An infectious dis- 
eerver'seye. ^ ,,, ease, characterized by the formation over the 

dlppo’^ l^qidd Into which something is to be affected and learned parts of a firm whittah or 


grayish pellicle, or false membrane (wMoh is 
I bronzing dip may bo wepared by dissolving In 1 removed with difficulty and leaves a raw sur- 

:? irteSSfe^nSt to 5l&to*‘to- S^telfoSffi mSo? 

the deeired colour. Workthop Reeetptt, 2d eer., p. 844. diphthemlc membrane, although It may appmr on other 
Speoifioally— (a) Drawn butter, or milk thickened with mucous surfaces and in wounds. The dieeaee le very firo- 
flour, eerved wiUi toaet (6) A lanoe served with pud- qnently fatal, and tU ravages are extended by filth. AIM 
dings. [Local, U, S.] dfj^tAerflis. 
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dlpbthirlft 

IHphU»r(a it not an hwrediUrv dlMue ; bat a ip«rtal 
aptitude to receive and develop the poiaon evidently per* 
tain* to certain individuals and families. 

Qwtin, Med. Diet, p. 873. 
diphtheritic (dif* or dip-thf-rit'ik), a, [< dijih- 
+ -io. J Of the nature of, ]^rtaminjr or 
relating to, or affected bv diphtheria : as, 
MeriMe laryngitis; a diphtheritic membrane; a 
diphtheritic patient. 

diphtheritically (dif- or dip-thf.rlt'i-kBl-i). 
adv. In the manner of diphtheria ; with regard 
to diphtheria. 

Do the violent reactions of the tonsils of these persons 
to weather changes Involve likcllhuod of rendering them 
diphtherUioaUy infectious? SanUarian, XVfl. 201 

diphtheritig (dif- or dip-thfi-n'tis), a. TNL., 
< Or. a prepared skill (membrane) (see 

diphtheria), 4* Same as diphtheria. 

diphth«roia (dif'- or dip'tbf-roid), a. [< diph- 
theria + -otd.] Besemoling diphtheria. 

The veslcttlo-papules brok^ leavins excoriated surfaces 
of a liiphthtroid character, from which there exuded an 
exceedingly abundant, foul-sinelUng discharge. 

Dr. S. B. Bronson, Med. News, XLIX. 270. 



S ims of pl^phagous tetramerous beetles, uf 
e family Cfcrydomelida.— 8, Agenusof lamel- 
Uoom beetles, of the family SearabtHda. 
DiphyUodes (di-a-16'dez), n. rNL. (Lesson, 
■ ■ w,lea^+-’*- * 


< Gr. d<-, two-, + lea^ + eldof,form.i 
genus of Paradiseidte, oontaining the 
ioent bird of paradise, X>. epeeioea or n 


Dlphycercal Tall of Spotted Burbot (£«/« mstuUss). 


:casionBiiy rcuuna tne some oiroisuon ae me 
It la far more generally bent up. . . . In the 
he extremity of the spine divides the caudal 
two nearly equal moieties, an upper and a 


dlphtboilff (dif'- or dip'thdng), n. [Formerly 
also dipmong; s F. diphthongue s Pr. diptonge 
m Sp. diptongo ss Pe.aiphthongo, ditongo It. 
dtttongo as D. diphthonguB = G. diphthong = 
Dau. 8w. diftong, < LL. diphthongue, < Qr.Jl^oy- 
yof, also iiiOayyov, a diphthong, fom. and neut. 
respeotively of with two souiids, < <5<-, 

two-, 4- ^yyoc, voice, sound, < ^iyytaeat, utter 
a sound.] A coalition or union of two vowels 


of a 

trunk part, but 

former case, tlie 

fln-rays into two nearly equal moieties, an upper 
lower, and the fish is said to be diphyeereal. 

HuxUy, Anat. Vert., p. 21, 

diphycerey (dif 'i-sfir-si), «. [As diphycerc + 
' The state of being diphyeereal. 

Dlphydes (dif^i-dS, -d6z), n. pi 
TL.] Same as Diphyidee. 


Gr. 


[Ihyes (dif'i-6z). n. [NL. (Cuvier 1817), < 
r. ot^vfK, of double nature or form^ two-, 


simple, 

ered as « . 

An "improper^ diphthong Is not . „ 

merely a collocation of two or inure vowels in the — 

syllabi^ of which only one is sounded, AS <a in ftreocA, .. 

m psqpU, of in rofn, eau in beau, (hoe digraph.) In Greek become free and 
grammar, a proper diphthong is a diphthong the first vowel 
ci which is Aoit ; on Improper i^hthoiig, a diphthong the 
diphthongs are 


soinstocyst in the upper necto^yx. 
diphjia (dif'i-id), n. One of the Diphyidee. 
■ Each group of individuals [in the C 
of a small nutritive polyp, a tentacle 
j > itocysU, * 


oi, < 1 , 01 , av, «u, ev : the Improper, at, in, •» (commonly 
written q, p, V : see iota tubseript, under tuboeript), no, wv. 
An improper diphthong not usually distinguished as such 
M «v, as in vaCv, Epic vqvv. Some include vi In this class, 
and some limit the term to q, p, y. 

Whether there were any true diphthong t in Old -Eng- 
lito, and if not, when they were introduced, is a question 
whloh cannot now be answered. 

0. P. Marsh, Lects. on Eng. Lang., xxli. 

dlphtliongal (dif- or dip-thdng'gal), a. [< diph- 
thong 4- -ai.] Belonging to a diphthong ; con- 
sisting of two vowel-sounds pronounced in one 
syllable. 

To the joint operation ... of these two causes, unt- 
Tevsal reading and climatto iiiflueiicM, we must ascribe 
onr habllof dwelling upon vowel and diphthonqal sounds. 

O. P. Marsh, I«cts. on Eng. Lang., xxx. 

dlphthongally (dif- or dip-thdng'g^-i), adv. In 
s diphthong manner. 

diphthongstlon (dif- or dip-thfing-g&'sb^n), n. 
[as F. dUMthongaieon; as *diphthongate, equiv. 
to dtphihongiee, < diphthong + -ate'^ : see -afion.] 
Jn jwUol, the formation of a diphthong; the 
conversion of a simple vowel into a diphthong 
by adding another vowel: as, Greek ^iv-tiv, 
from root French rien, from Latin rem; 
Italian fuoco, from Latin /oou«, and the like. 

dipllthoitgio (dif- or dip-toAng'ik), a. [< diph- 
taong 4- -»c.] Pertaining to or of the nature 
of a 


shaped groupa of nematocysts, and gonophores. To theie 
is usually added a funnel or umbrella-sliaped hydrophyl- 
Hum. Those groups of individuals may in some diphyidt 
become free and assume a sraarate oxistonoe as Eudoxia, 
Claus, Zoblogy (trans.), I. 240. 

Dipll^dfiB (di-fi'i-dS), n. pi [NL. , < Diphyee 4- 
•iaceT] A familr of siphonophorous oceanic 
hydrozoans, of the order Calyoophora, having a 



nincent bird of paradise, D. epeeioea or tnof , ' 
fiea: so called nom the bundle of long, silky, 
yellow plumes on the nape. Another speci( a| 
jD. wilaoni, is sometimes placed in this genus. 
dlpl^Uons (di-ftl'us), a. [< Gr. di-, two-, + 
6Z?2ov ss h. folium, a leaf, 4- -oua."] Having luo 
leaves: said of aoalyx formed of two sepals, ct c. 
lUphyodont (dif 'i-$-dont), a. and n. [< NL. <!(. 
mypdon{t-)e, < Gr. di^w^c, of double form, tv.o- 
fold (see Diphyet), 4- ioofcf (Movr-) m E. tooth." 
1. a. Having two sots of teeth, as a mamniur; 
growing in two sets, as teeth: applied both 
to the system of dentition and to the animals 
which have such a system: opposed to »iu- 
nophyodont noipoiyphyodont. See H. 

In tlie Marsuplalia the diphyodont condition is in a ru- 
dimentary stage, for it is confined to one tooth only on 
either side of the jaw. 

Gspenbaur, Clomp. Anat (trans.), p 562 . 
n. n. A mammal which has two sets of 
teeth. Most mammals have a definite set of milk-teeth 
which are deciduous, end are displaced and replaced by a 
permanent set The latter, as r rule, differ both numcii- 
cally and otherwise from the former, particularly Ih the 
appearance of true molars, which are lacking in the milk- 
dentition. Thus, in a child there are 20 teeth, none uf 
them molars proper ; In the, adult there are 82, an in- 
crease of three mulsrs above and below on each side. 

diphyozoOid (dif''i-^zd'oid), ». Same as di- 
myzodid. 

dipn^te (dif'i-sflt), n. [< Gp. 6i-, two-, + ^at(, 
nature, 4- One wno held the doctrine of 

diphysitism. Also improperly diopkysite. 
dlpllindtizm (dif'i-si-tizm), n. [< mphyeite 4- 
-^.] In theol., the doctrine of two distinct 
natures in Christ, a divine and a human, as 
opposed to monopkyeitiem. According to the niusi 
view, these two natures coexist In one person, whereas the 
Nestorians affirm the existence of a distinct person tor 
each nature. Also improperly diophysUism. 
dipliyzoSid (dif-i-z6'oid), n. [< Gr. of 
double form (see Diphyee), 4- semd,"] A repro- 
ductive zottid A 


dUtal nectocalyzl 4, • 
nectocalyx.^b^irhlto ll 


arc ; S. proximal neclocolyx i e, spi 

natocyxti t, the uiolongatlnn of th. 

I attached to the bydnaoma i/, point ofat- 
' ‘ ’ m of the proximal necto- 




sS^), diphtLmgiee 

diphiftonganoH. Also spel 


or dip^thAng-i-za'- 
„ « 4- -ation.l Same as 
o spelled diphmongieation. 

The dfyhtkongteaUon of Into la. Bnoyo. Brit. 

diphthtaglZd (dif'- or dip'thdng-lz), v . ; pret. 
and vpTdiphthongised, ppr. diphthongiging. [< 
dipAihonp 4* -fge.l 1. trane. To change, as a 
vowel, into a diphthong: thus the u of many 
Anglo^xon words has been diphthongized 
into out in modem English, as in the word now. 


ixcular velum. (All slightly enlaiged.) 

pair of large swimming-bolls or neotocalyces 
•opposite each other on the upper part of the 
stem. It Is represented by thegener* DiphytstmA Altyla. 
(8ee extract under diphyid.) Also Diphydm, Diphydss.— 
Honosutrto DtplUdaN, or Dlptaydis. See extract 
miller aiphyzotHd. 

Diphylla (di-fil'ft), n. [NL., < Gr. it-, two-, 4- 

{ (Mav = L. folium, leaf.] A genus of true 
lood-suckiug or vampire bats of the warmer 
parts of America, composing with Deemodue 
the group Deemodontee of the family Phyllo- 
etomatidee, differing from Deemodue to ha>’ing 
one molar in each Jaw, and a calcar. Sec Dee- 
modus. Spix, 1828. 

DiphylUd® (dl-fll'i-d«), n. pi. [NL., < Gr. th-, 
two-, 4- ^{iMov, a leaf (cf. DiphyUa), + -ida.] 
A family of cestoid flatworms, or tapeworms. 
They hare a cirolet of booklets on the neck and two pe- 
dunculate unarmed suokara or facets on the head, whence 
the name. It Is represented by the genus IfeAfnobofAKum 



i (dip-la^an'thid), a. ifaving bi- 
bula< ' ■ . - . - 


H. intrans. To unite in forming a diphthong. 


Also spelled diphthongiee. 
dlvl^cerc (dif'i-etok), a. [Irreg. < Gr. 
of double nature or form (see Diphyee), 4- lUp- 


(whlch see). 

DiphylUdea (dif-l.Ud'f.&), n. pi HfL., as Dt- 
phytl-idcB + -id-ea."] A division of the Ceetoidea, 
or cestoid worms, including those tapeworms 
which when adult have parts or organs of the 
head in pairs, as two snokers and two rostellar 

eminences: they have also a collar of booklets 

Hadlsy, Essays, p. 26L qj, the neck. 


DlphylUdla (dif-i-Ud'l-ft), «. p?L. ; of. Diphyl- 
lioea.] A genus of nnmbranohiate gastropods : 
a synonym of Pleurcmhyllidia (whicn see). 


a synonym of FtowropJiygfdta I 

Koc. tail.] Same as diphyeereal dipnylUdiid (dif-i-Iia'i-id), n. 

dlpi^cercMtl (dif-i-86r’kal), a. [< diphycerc + _th^amllj DiphylUdiida. 

-al] In toAfh., having the tail symmetrical, or 


A gastropod oi 


-_e spinal column or tiie notoohe 

ing bent upward as is usually the case in fishes. 
Sm homooeroal, hypural, heteroeercal. 


p Diphyni^ld«\ 

<Wphymia+ -Wa.] , 

obiate gastropods, typified by the genus DiphyU 
lidia : synonymous with Pl^rophyUidiida. 

IMphyllooent (dif-l-los's-r|^). n. n^, < Gr. 
two-, 4- ffcWw, a leaf, 4- stpor, bom.] 1. 


serial adambulacral spines, as a starfish; spe- 
cifically, pertaining to or having the oharacterH 
of the Diplacanthiaa. F. J. Bell. 
l>iplacaa&ida(dip-la-kan'thi-d^),ti.pl. [NL., 
as Diplaeanthue 4- -bfa.1 Those eebmoids 
which have biserial adambulacral spines, i'- 
J.BeU. 

DiplaoaatiltlS (dip-la-kan'tbus), n. [NL., < Gr. 

double (see dAploS), + iKavda, a spine.] 
A genus of fossil fishes of the Old ]^d Band- 
stone, having a heteroeercal tail, very small 
scales, and two dorsal fins, each with a strong: 
spine, whence the name. Jgassie. 
dipla&efeio (^-plA-net'ik), a. [< <3t. two . 
tmoe, 4- irAawyrwidf, disused to wander. < ir/l«- 
vfiT^, wandering: see ptanef.] In eryptogahin 
hot., having two periods of activity separated 
by one of rest, as the sofispores of oert^ goo- 
era of Semrolegnioce. 

d<-, dlpluiet&m (dl-plaaVtinn), n. [< ^planei «- 
, A •f -im.] eryptogamto hot., the pri^perty of 
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l)elx^ twioe aotiye, with aa intemning period ecmtrMtlotu. contnottom wbiob, whm t)w anmit of 
of rest. It oeoim In tlia «oO«porMof ouintn jtenenof «■ •-•*»«•/« ♦-» ... 

ftapuJUgniM, in which the euttepotee eecepe without cilia 
from the eporangtium, and come to reet in a cloiter, each 
formic a cell-wall. After lotne houn of reit the proto- 
olaim of each epon eacapes from ita call-wall, acqulrea 
, ilia, and entera upon a period of active movement. 
dipUttttldlui (dlp-lan-tld'i-ftn}, o. [< Qr. ii< jrldoc, 
double, + iivri, against, + eldof, form, ‘ 


traettona which, when the anode of n spleulss rw 
applied to the niaatold pruevM and -t^nAd likn 
placed between the ahoulder-Wadee. 
been seen In the mueclea of the arm UlplOCOWW 


dipleidOBcope (di-pU'd^skop), n. [Img. < Or, 
dtjrAiiof, douDle, + fifJof, appearance, + OKontiv, 


ileules running in opposite direotlons, and 
' an bonr*glasB or a double cone, 
(dlp-l^kd'nus), it. [NL., < Or. *- 
jT/ioof, aouole, + (ttrtwf, oone.] A genus of mono- 
cyttarian racuolarians, giving name to the fam- 
ily iWptooomd®. 


other d&eot : applfed to a telescope proposed 
iu 1778 by Jeaurat, to be used in taking tran- 
sits, the coincidence of the two images serving 
in place of a transit over an illuminated wire. 
The dlfficulUea of the execution of anoh an inatruraent are, 
however, far greater than thoae of illuminating a wire. 

Diplarl^a (dip-lttr'thi«), ». pi. [NL., neut. pi. 
oldiplarthrus! see dlpfarf/trowe.] Diplarthrous 
mammals; those hoofed quadrupeds which ex- 
hibit or are characterized by diplarthrism. 

They are the artiodactyla and the pcrinndaotyls, or the 
Ungul(Ua in • proper roetricted aonae, collectively diatin- 
gutehed from the Taaeonoda (which aee). 

ddplarthriam (^p-i&r ' tbrizm), ». [< dipiar- 
mr-ous + -wrn. J The quality or condition of be- 
ing diplarthrous ; the alternation of the several 
hones of one row of oarpals or tarsals with those 
of the other row respectively, instead of that 
linear arrangement oi the respective bones of 
both rows which constitutes taxeopody (which 
gee): so called because each bone of one row 
interlooks with two bones of the other row. 
ritm appeara in that 
la in the Proboacidia. 

£. J). Copt, Amer. Nat., XXI. 088. 

diplarthroiu (dip-lar'thms), a. [< NL. <Uplar- 
t/trus, < Qr. diirJwof, double, + apOpov, joint.] 
Doubly articulated, as a bone of one row of car- 
pal or tarsal bones with two boues of the other 
row; characterized by or exhibiting diplar- 
thrism; nottaxeopodous: as, a diplarf/trous car- 
pus or tarsus ; a dtplarthrougvuxgaXsLte mammal. 

The oonveraion of a taxcopod Into a diptarthnun ungu- 
late. if. V. Cop*. Amer. Nat., XXI. U8C. 

diplaslasmiu (dl-pla-si-as'mus), n. [NL., < Qr. 
Anr?taauu!/i6(, a doubling, as of a letter or word, 

< (JijrXodiafetv, double, s double : sec 

diplask.'] 1. A figure of orthography, consist- 
ing in writing a letter double which is usually 
written single, as. in Qreek rwredf for roedf. — 
3. In rhet., repetition of a word or name for 
the sake of emphasis: as, ^‘0 Jerusalem. Jeru- 
salem, thou that killest the prophets,’ Mat. 
xxiii. 87. Also called epizeuxis. 

diplasio (dl-plas'ik), a. [< Qr. dtirMeioc, double, 

< (h- two-, + -irAMtoc, -fold, ooDuected with 
-fr;idof, and ult. with E. fuin, -fold.] Double ; 
twofold; specifically, in ano. pros., constitut- 
ing the proportion of two to one : as, the di- 
plasic ratio (of thesis and arsis); oharacter- 
ized by such a proportion of thesis and arsis : 
as, diplasic rhytnm ; a diplasio foot ; the diplasio 
class (of feet). The diplMic claxs of feet comprlee* 
thoee feet in which the theele or motricnlty •ccented part 
(oaUed by muiy the •raU) ha* double the length of the 
araie or metrically unaccented part (called by many the 
iheeii). The dlpUato feet ere (1) the trleemio feet (muoI 
to ><■ w I w or w I .* w) the tribrach, trochee, and lambua, 
mid (2) the hexatemio feet (equal to><-wwvlv/wor'^'-i 

the Ionic a majore, the Ionic a minore, Moloe- 
aae, and chottamb. 

The dijdatie ratio antwem to our common time. 

J. Hadley, Eeaaya, p. 08. 

diplasion (tfi-plft'si-on), n. [< Chr. dm'A&aiov, 
iieut. of dmUatof, doable: see diplasic.] 1. In 
one. Or. musie, a triple rhythm in which there 
was an alternation of tones whose durations 
were as two and one respectively, — 2. In mc- 
dieval music, the interval of an octave. See 
diapason.— 3t. A form of pianoforte with two 
keyboards, used in the eighteenth century. 

Biplax (di'plaks), n. [NL., < Qr. dtirAaf, two- 
fold, < di-, two-, + -irAaf, -fold; cf. diplasic.] 
1. in entom., a genus of dragon-flies, of the 
fumlly UbeUulideB. — 8. A genus of rotifers or 
wheel-animalcules. P. H. Oosse, 

dlpla (dl'plfi), n. [< Qr. 6iirX^, a critical mark 
(as in deft), prop. fem. of oontr. form of 

iiirX6o(, douUe : see diploc.] In paieog., a criti- 
cal mark like a T or A laid on its side ({i, >), 


. , da. Ba^Lim. 

view.] An instrument for indicating the pas- diplooal (dip'ld-dgl), a. t< Qr. diirMof, doable, 
sage of the gun or a star over the meridian by + 666t, way, + -al.] In soSt., having both 
the coincidence of two images of the object, prosodal and aphodal canals, or canals of en- 
the one formed by single and the other by trance and exit, well developed, as a sponge, 
double reflection, it comiau of an eiiuilateral hollow The genus Chondrosia is an example. 

1« adjusted so that one of Uie silvered sides shall Iw exactly * 

In the plana of the meridian, and the transpaient side canal XXll 415 

towai d the oblect. So long as the object has not reached 

the meridUn, the ima^ pr^ueed by that portlc.n of the DlplododdS (dip-l$-do8'j-d«), »• pl- [NL., < , 

silvered side, reflected from it to the other, and thence sautS, formod for the reception Of the genOS 
through the glass, are nut coincident, but gradually an- Diplodocus. 

proach as U»e smi or star approaches the meridian, until DiplodoCUB (di-plod'd-kus), n. [NL., < Or. 6i- 
they exactly coincide at the Instant the center of the ob- V . Y ILarinTr-ViAnTn main 

Ject is on the meridian ; then an eye sUttoned at the aide ^^ooc, double, + ooxof, a Iwarlng-beam, mam 
of tlia prieni and looking toward the traiiaparent aide aooa beam, any beam or bar, J A genuB of eauropod 
only one object diuoBaura, based on remains from the Upper 

Dipletira (di-pl5'rt), n. pl. [NL., neut. pl. of Jurassic of Colorado, it is characterized by a weak 
"dipleurus, < Qr. two-, + wXtvpd, side. Cf. deiltlllon confined to the fore part of the jaws, and. the 
diplouric.] In morphol., those organic forms rami of the Uohia straight, not eroded distaUy, and 
which are dipleural: distinguished from Tefro- « 

pleura. Diplodontia (dip-l^-Aou'shift), ».pl. rNL.,<Gr. 

Haeckel again divides these, according to the number 

of aiitiraeros, into Tetrapieura and DipUura. Blyth’s edition of Cuvier, an order of placental 

Sneyc. Brit. , XVI. 844. Mammalia, consisting of the Pachudarmata, her- 
''etaexa, Podentia, and RuminanUa of 


dipleural (di-pW'ral), o. [As dipleur-ie + -a/.] Wvqrous Cetacm, 


inti- Cuvier ; one of two orders constituting Blyth’s 
phytophagous type of mammals. [N ot in use.] 
. -f dlplo6 (dip'iq-S). «. [NL., < Qr. 6tn7i6fi, fem. of 
’ dwXdof, contr. diir^tic, twofold, double (« L. 
duplua, > ult. E. double, q. v.), < 6i-. two-, 4- 
-irAoof, akin to L. plus, more, and 'E.fuU'^.] 1. 


cancellated or reticulate 


In morphol., zygopleural with only two anti- 
meres; dlpleuric. Haeckel. 
dipleorlc (dl-plC'rik), a. [< Qr. 6i-, two-, 

•zAevp/i, side, 4- -ic.] Being right and left’, ns 
sides ; having right and left sides ; being sym- 
metrica” ' ■ ’ ' ■ - 

metry. 

Dipleurobranchla (di-plfi-rq-brang'ki-iy, n. pl, 

[NL., < Qr. 6i-, two-, + uXevpd, side, + Jip&yxia, 
gills.] A superfamily of nndibranchiate gas- 
tropods, having foUaceouB branchim situated 
in a fold on each side, and no shell, and con- 
taining the families Phyllidiida and Pleurophyl- 
lidiidm, which are thus contrasted with Mono- 
pleurobranehia. The group is also called In- 
ferohranchiata or nypooranehiata. 
cupleurobranclliate (di-pio-rd-brang'ki-ftt), a. 

K Dipleurobranchia + -ate^.] Pertaining to or 
having the characters of the Dipleurobranchia. 
diplez (dl'pleks), a. [< Qr. d<-, two-, + L. -plex, 
as in duinex; a distinctive var. of duplex.] 

Double: applied to a method of transmitting 

^ the hard dense inner and outer tables of 

the cranial bones.— 2. In hot., the parenchyma 
- - of a leaf, lying between the two epidermal sur- 

. i.ar sunu.uineo... aouom xr.n.m.»,o„ «, wbich , 

wish to refer Is effected. Thus, for liietance, two meMagei ulplOOtlC (uip-l$-et ik), a. [s a%plo€ + (impTOp,) 
limy be aeut over a single wire In the same or in opposite -eftc.] Same as diploic. 

dlvectlons, and when wo do not care to particularixe either, DiBlOffanffliata {diY>-l5-cranff-ffU*&^t&k n. nL 

however, we wish to speak of either method by lUelf, we -a<a2,3 In Grant 8 claBBlfioauon, a division 
use the term diplex for ilmultaneoua tranimltsion In the of animals^ partially synOSymouB with the Af- 
same direotton, and «'n»ropj« for that In opposite dirw- ((cirfato of Cuvier, Or the modem Arthropoda. 
tloiis. 0. A /bv»co«. Elect. Invent, p, 846. diplogangliate (d^lo-gang'gli-at), a. 

dlplobacteria (dip'lp-bak-ts'ri-a.), n.pl. [NL., pertaining to the jkp^angliata. 

< Gr, 6itr?i6a^f double, + NL. oactcria, pl. of dlplogondsia (dip-lo-jen'ensis), n. [NL., < Ora 
bacterium, q. v.] Bacteria which consist of two diirAcof, double, + yivsati, generation.] In tera- 
colls or adhere in pairs. tol., the duplication of parts normally single, or 

ThcM diph-baoteria may assume a curved or saninge the production of a double monster. 

•Iu*p«- XAII. 123. dlplod^c (dip-lfi-jen 'Ik), a. [< Qr. diuMoc, dou- 

diploblwrtic (dip-l 9 -bla 8 'tlk), o. [< Qr. (JittI/Joc, ble, + yfvor, kind, + j4c.] Producing two r ^ 



.... _ Cockatoo (Ceeahta gnlerlla^, 

suing th« .pace betwMn the IniMr sod outer wall* 


same time over a single telegraph-line. 

The terms contrapiox and diyUx are hero applied 
spneifle names fur designating clearly the way in which ‘ 
particular sliiiultaneoiis double transmission to 


Of or 


. . [<Qi.- . . .. „ 

double, + /JAaordf, germ, + -fc.] In binl,, hav- stances; partaking of the nature of two bodies, 
ing two germinal layers, endoblastio and octo- Dlpdoglosaata (dip'l^glo-B&'i&), n. pl. [NL., < 
blastic, or a two-layered blastoderm : correlated Qr. JtirAdof, doable, + yJtwffoa, tongue, + -ato».] 


with monobiastic and triplobleai^. 

A third layer, the mesoblast or mesoderm, occurs ; hence 
these are known os triploblnstie animals, lu coutradlstlnc- rus. De ^ussure. 


A group of saltatorial orthopterous insects, es- 
taSlished for the reception of the genus JTeiRltne- 


U8ed as a mark of a paragraph, the change 
i'rom one speaker to another in a drama, dif- 
ferent readiiigs, rejection of a reading, etc. 

diplejda (dl-pI6^ji-i), n. [NL., < Qr. it-, two-, 
+ irMryVi a stroke.] In pathol., paralysis of cor- 
I'esponding ports on the two sides of the body, 
•18 of the two arms or of the two sides of the 
face. 

^pliilo(dl-plej'lk), 0 . lidMegia + Jc.] Per- 
tainingtoorot^enatareordij^egia.— I ' 


dlplocardlac (dip-l^kto'di^), a. [< Qr. cJ<- ratusfor the use ot the blind, consisting of let- 
ir^, double. + KoptUa b= E. heart ; see cardiac. ] tered disks with mechanism to rotate them and 
Having the heart double— that is, with com- to bring any letter desired in position to imprint 
pletely separated right and left halves, end con- St on a sheet of paper placed in the machine, 
sequently distinct pulmonary and systemic cir- It is practically a clumsy form of the type-writer, 
cufation of the blood, as all birds end mammals. E. H. Knight. 

dlplqooo^ (^p-l^kok'ns), ; pl. diplocoeei Diplograpsug (dip-l^-grap'sus), n. [NL., < Or. 
(-si). [NL., < Qr. iJHrAdof, double, + KtiKKop, a dtirMoe, double, + ^grajtsus, stwding for grap- 
beny.] In biol, a coupled spherule; a cell or Mite.] A genus ot Paleozoic graptolites, of 
similar organism resulting from the process of the family Oraptolithida, having the eella $p- 
oonjugatlou of two or more cells. ranged back to back on each side ot the aris , 

Couplad spherules are calletl diploooeei. like vanes of a feather. They ocottr in the 

Zivier, Pathol. Auat (trans.), 1. 1 186 . Cambrian and Silurian strata. Also D^logn^‘ 



Btractnre. Also Diplole tsIbs. *eini 

nml^nc in tb« dipIoS. The 7 an aompnratlirely nuiner- 
ons and of lam iIm, with extrem*'- 
thln wall!, adherent to the hard W 
ane, ao that they do not collapee 
when oat or tom, but remain patu- 
lone, giving rise to porsisteiit heinor- 


# 



dJ^d (dip'loid), n. [< Gr. 
dmXdoQ, douole, + eWof, form.] 

In eryatal., a solid belonging 
to the isometrio system, 'with 
24 trapezoidal planes. It is 
the pajrallel-hemihedral form of the hexoota- 
hsdron. Also called dyakig-dodeoahedron, 
diploldion (dip>l 9 -id'i-on), n.; pi. diplotdia 
[Gr. diirXoiotov, mm. of 
oiwAo/f (d<»rAoJ<J-), a garment in 
two thicknesses or folds : see 
diplois.^ lnanc.Or.coatume: (a) 
A particular form of the female 
omton or tunic, in which the 
garment is double from the 
shoulders to the waist, the 
outer fold hanging loose, like 
a sort of sleeveless mantle. 
(6) Moro rarely, a separate 
garment so disposed over the 
chiton as to nve the whole ar- 
rangement we appearance of 
a single piece. 

Her [Demeter't] chiton U of n thick 
material, forming deep foUla, and 
having over her breoat a diploulion, 
whicli throwa out strung and simple 
inasses. 

ni..i/.rHi~. Greek Sculpture, IT. 82. 

Pnm a nieloU of diplOlS (tlip'l$-is), M. [Gr. Sl- 
j ^nipi aof z«u» at ,r/oif, a garment in two thick- 
nesses or folds, < fJfjr^doc, dou- 
ble: see divloe,] In anc. Or. eoatunie, same as 
diploidion. 

A woman clothed in n sleeveless talarlo chiton with 
dfpiott. B. V. Jltad, Ulstotia Numorum, p. 177. 

IHplolepari« (dip^l^le-p4'ri-S), n. pi. [NL,, 
ixteg. < IHplolepia, < Gr, dfwXdof, double, + Mnlc, 
a scale, nnd, a genus of hymenoptorous in- 
sects, 4* -arica."] In Latreille's system of olassi- 
floation, the same as OallicoUe, or the gall-dies, 
of the modern family Cynipidee. 
dtoloma (di-pld'm^), n. fa: F. dipldme s= 8p. 
Iv. It. diploma sa D. diploma ss G. Dan. 8w. 
dwlom, < li. diploma, < Gr. 6inhjfia(T-), a paper 
folded doable, a letter of recommendation or 
introduction, later a letter of license or privi- 
lege granted by a person in authority, < 6iKMbv, 
double, < dfwAoof, double: see dijploe^ 1. Origi- 
nally, a letter or other composition written on 
paper or parchment and folded. Hence — 2. 
Any letter, literary muniment, or public docu- 
ment. Bee diplomatica, — 3. In modem use, a 
letter or writing, usually under seal and signed 
by competent authority, conferring some honor, 
mvilege, or power, as that given by a college 
in evidence of a degree, or authorizing a phy- 
sician to practise his profession, and the bke. 

Thegrantingof diplomai by universities or other learned 
bodies proceeds on the supposition that the public retiuire 
some assistance to their judgment in the choice of pro- 
fessional services, and that such an ofllclal scrutiny into the 
qualiOcatlons of practitioners Is a useful security against 
the Imposture or incompetency of mere pretenders to skill. 

Sir O. C. Leteit, Authority in Matters of Opinion, lx. 17. 
diplonut (di-pl5'mft), V. f. [< diploma, «.] To 
furnish with a diploma; certify by a diploma. 
[Bare.] 

TMsBjsries never so diplomaed, bepufled, gos-llghted, 
eonttnue doggeries. CarlyU. 

diplomacy (di-pld'ma-si), n.; pi. diplomaciea 
(-siz). [saD.diplomatiessQ.diplomatiess'Dan. 
Byrldiptomati, KF.diplomatie (fpron. s) ss Sp. 
Pg. diplomacia as It. diplomasia, C L. as if *dipto- 
matia, diplomacy, < diploma(t-), a diploma: s«e 
diploma.! 1. Tho science of the forms, ceremo- 
nim, and methods to be observed in conducting 
the actual intercourse of one state with ano- 
ther, through authorized agents, on the basis 
of international law; the art of conducting 
such intercourse, as in negotiating and drafting 
treaties, representing the interests of a state 
or its subjects at a foreign court, etc. 
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ambassador or a minister; in general, one 
versed in the art of diplomacy; a diplomat. 

The talenta and aooomplislmienta of a dipUmatlet am 
widely different from those which qualify a poUttoiaii tj 
lead the House of Commons In agitated tlmea. 

Maeaulay, Hlat Bng., ii, 
dlplomatlBe (di-pld'm^1ie), v. ; pret. and pn. 




Henco— 8. Dexterity or skill in managing ne- 
gotiations of any kind ; artful management with 
the view of seouring advantages ; diplomatic 
tact.— 4. A diplomatic body; the whole body 
of ministers at a foreign court. [Bare.] 


, .._g ill its beginnings, ~ .... _ 

tong time ; the ambassador was the man who was sent to 
lie abroad for the good of his country. 

Stuws, Medieval and Modem Hist., p. 235. 
8. The act or practice of negotiation or oflScial 
intercourse, as between in&pendent powers ; 
diplomatio prooedure in general; the transac- 
tion of international business: as, the histo^ 
of European dipUmaoy, [Bare in the plural.] 


directory ; for so tliey call the managers of 
Miuir iiunesque government. The diplomaep, who were 
a sort of envoys, were quite awe-stmok with ‘‘the pride, 
pomp, and circumstance " of thia luaiestio senate t 

Burke, A Regicide Peace, iv. 
6. Same as diplomatica. [Bore.] 

These [forms of ancient Anglo-Saxon letters] would prob- 
alily give ground for a near guess to oiio expert in Anglo- 
Saxon diptomoey. J. Hadley, Eosays, p. I!i0, 

diplomat (dip'lp-mat), n. [Also written diplo- 
mate; = D. aiplomaat = G. Dan. Sw. diplomat, 

< F. diplomate = Pg. diplomata, < NL. as if *d»- 
plomata, one provided with letters of authority, 

< L. diploma(t-), diploma: see diploma.^ One 
who is employed or skilled in diplomacy; a 
diplomatist. 

Unless the diplomate of Europe sre strangely raiiln- 
formed, general political dlfferencea have not come, and 
are not likely to conic, just at iirescnt under discussion. 

Saturday Bee. 

dlploma'te (dip'lu-m&t), v. t.) prot. and pp. 
aiplomated, ppr. diplomatinn. [< diploma H- 
To invest with a title or privilege by a 
diploma; diploma. [Rare.] 

lie was diplotncUed doctor of divinity In 1660. 

A. wood, Athena Oxon. 

diplomatial (dip-l^mfi'shlal), a. [< diplomacy 
(F. diplomatic) + -al.l Same as diplomatic. 
Imp. JHct. [Rare.] 

dijplomatic (dip-lp-mat'ik), a. and n. [= F. 
mplomatique ms Bp. diplomdtico s: Pg. It. dijdo- 
tnatico (cf. D. G. diplomatiech ss Dan. Sw. di- 
plomatiak), < L. as if *diplomaticu8, < diplo~ 
ma(t-), diploma: see dipldma.l I. o. 1. Per- 
taining to diplomas or aiplomatics. 

Diplomatio science, the knowledge of which will enable 
us to form a proper judgment of Uie ago and autlienticity 
of manuscripts, chords, records, and other iiioiiuments of 
antiquity. Aetle, Grig, and Prog, of Writing, lut. 

2. Pertaining to or of the nature of diplomacy ; 
concerned with tlio management of mtema- 
tional relations: as, a diplomatio agent. 

Tho diplomatio activity of Henry II. throughout bis 
reign was enormous; all natlomof Europe came by en- 
voys to his court, and his ministers . . . ran about from 
one end of Europe to another. 

StublM, Medieval and Modem Hist, p. 127. 

.Several of our earlier and best Secretaries of State hod 
had the beneflt of personal experience in the diplomatio 
service abroad. £. Schuyler, American Diplomacy, p. 8. 

3. Skilled in the art of diplomacy; artful in 
negotiation or intercourse of any kind ; politic 
in conduct — Diplomatio corps or body, the entire 
body of diploniatlste accredited to and reeident at a court 

dvrS 

val attBcli8s, etc. 

n. n. A minister, an official agent, or on 
envoy to a foreign court; a diplomat. 

diplomatic*! (dip-l^mat'i-kaf), a. Same as 
diplomatic. 

diplomatically (dip-l^mat'i-kal-i), adv. 1. Ac- 
cording to the rules or art of diplomacy. 

Write dlplomatieally ; even in declaring war men are 
quite courteous. Louie, Bismarck, II. 558. 

2. Artfully ; with or by good management. — 
8. With reference to diplomatics; from tho 
point of 'view of diplomatiOB. 

The Indiction-nnmber in n. 10 is diplomatieally uncer- 
tain, and so at no independent value. 

Amer. Jour. Pkilol., VI. 102. 

diplomatics (dip-l^-mat'iks), n. [PI. of diplo- 
matic: see -ieo.j The science of diplomas, or 
of ancient writings, literary and pnolio docu- 
ments, letters, decrees, oharters, codicils, etc., 
which has for its objrot to decipher such in- 
struments, or to ascertain their authenticity, 
their date, signatures, eto. 

diplomatism ^di-pld'mf-tizm ), ». [< L. diplo- 


i. infratw. To practise diplo- 
macy; use diplomatio art or skul. 

Not being a scheming or a diplomatieitiff man himself 
he did not look upon others as if they were always drtvini; 
at something. Max MiiUer, Blograph. Essays, p. i„ '. 

TT- trana. 1. To actuate or effect by diplo- 
macy. [Bare.] 

Louis Nspoleon bad not long been menaced out of Mex 
Ico, and dipUmatieed out of Luxemburg, when, from lilt, 
inveterate habit of putting his finger into every man's plo, 
he suddenly found nimself in possession of Rome. 

Lowe, Bismarck, I. 479. 

2. To confer a diploma upon. Thackeray. 

Also spelled diplomatiae. 
dlplomatology (dl-pl6-m^tol'$-jl), n. [< Gr. 
6m‘kupp{T-) (see diploma) + -Hoyta, < Mytiv, 
speak; see -ology.'] The study or soienoe of 
diplomatics. [Baro.] 

Certain it is that many o ' 
claity is Semitic philoloi 
Church history, or dijdon, 

in or little knowledge of ' , 

ti-iiies. O. S. Hall, Germsu Culture, p. 14. 

Diplomorplia (dip-l$-m6r'f&), n. pi. p^L., < 
Gr. diTrXdoc, double, + popipy, form.] A group 
of hydrozoans : a synonym of Calyptohlaatea. 

Diploneura (dip-lo-nu'rjl), n. pi. [NL., < Gr. 
diir\6oi, double, + vev/Kv, nerve, sinew.] In 
Grant’s system of classiffcation, a group of im- 
nelids o 


r^-pld'mf-tizm), «. [< L 

j Diplomatio action or practice; 

something oharaotenstio of diplomacy. [Bare.] 
(Uplomatut(di-pld'jna-ti8t),4i. 1<Ij. aipUmatt-) 
-f -iat; me F. diplomatltte.} A person offleii^y 
employed In international interoonne, as an 


Diplophysa (din-lo-fi'sa), n. [NL., < Gr. d/- 
ffXdof, double, + ipiiaa, a bellows.] 1. A sup- 
posed genus of oceanic bvdroids, of the order 
Calycophora, being dotacnod diphyzobids of 
Spheeroneotea, as D. inermia from Spharonectes 
gradlia. Gegenbaur, 1863. [Not in use.] — 2. 
A gonus of fishes. 

diplopia (di-plo'pi-H,), n. [NL., < Gr. diwLJof, 
double, 4- (un--), eyo.] In patliol., the mor- 

bid condition of vision in wbicli a single object 
appears double. Also diplopy. 

(Iwlopio (dl-plop'ik), a. [< diplopia 4- -<c.l 
Seeing double ; affected 'with diplopia; oausea 
by diplopia, as a double 'visual image. 

diploplacnla (dip-lo-plak'^-ltl), n. ; pi. diplopla- 
culce (-le). [NL., < Or. diwxi&f, doi^le, 4- x^. 
placula, q. v.] In embryol., a placula composed 
of two layers of colls resulting from transverse 
fission following vertical fission. 

In this way the primitive differentiation of the placula 
into two layers is established in what wu have designated 
the diplopMoula. 

Hyatt, Proc. Brit. Soo. Nat. Hist., 1884, XXIII. 89. 

diploplacolar (dip-lp-plak'v-Wr), a. [< diplo- 
plaoula 4- -«r8.] Two-layered, as a germ; per- 
taining to or having the character of a diplo- 
plaoula. 

diploplaotilate (dip-ic-plak'u-iat), a. [< dipio- 

^acula’ir -ate^.i Bamea&diploplacular. Hyatt 

Diplopnoi (^-plop'n 9 -I), n. jil. [NL., < Gr. di- 
TrXdof, doume, 4* -nvoof, < irvelv, blow, breathe.] 
Same as Dipnoi. 

diplopod (dip’l^pod), a. and n. I. a. Double- 
footed: an epitnet applied to the chilognathous 
Myriapoda or Diplopoda, which have two pairs 
of limbs on each segment of the body. 

■ ~’oirarinid<ie] was found in tl 
one of the diplopod royriop 
ddotpora lutoo. 

Sm&heoniaH Deport, 1888, ZoOlogy. 
n. n. One of the Diplopoda or CliUoanadta. 

Diplopoda (di-plop'6-da), w. pL [NL., < Gr. 
dtn-Xdof, double, 4- wov( (iro6-) =s E, foot.) The 
miUepeds as an order of myriapods ; the Chilog- 
natha (which see) : so called from the doubling 
in number of tho legs, most of the segments 
of the body having two pairs : contrasted wltli 
ChUopoda. 

dlploppdOHS (di-plop' 9 -dns), a. [As diplopod 
+ -otis.l Diplopod; chilo^athous. 

Diplopnon (di-plop'ri-on), n. [NL., < Gr. d - 
irXdoc, double, +’irpluv, a saw.] A geu'us of scr- 
ranoid fishes 'with serratnre to the preopercu- 
lum as well as to tjie suboperoultun, typical 
of the subfamily Diphprionttna. 

Di]bloprlontln» (di-plop^ri-on-tii'nfi), n. pi- 
[NL. , < Diploprion{ #-) + -ina.J A subfamily el 
Serranfdai, represents by the genus Dipb>pno >‘ . 
with distinct spinous and soft dorsals ana tvro 
anal silines. TIm only known speolsi, JHgiaprtan 
nuigni from tin JzpsaoN to ths liiiasu sss. 


Pii^MlMra (dl<plop'tg-r|), n. pi. [NL., neat. 
ph of itoloptmu: Bee diplopteroHa,} In La- 
treille’B olassifloation, the third family of aou> 
leate hymenopterooB inseotB, having the fore 
winga longitudinally folded nrhen at rest, it 
containt (he true weepe, end correeponde to the modern 
(amtlr VfpUUf (which mc). Bee eUo wocp, AUo Dipiop- 



PiploptarUUe (d%lw-ter'i-d§), n. pi. piL., < 
jjipl^terua + A family of fooBil oroe- 

gopterygian fishes, typified by the genus Diplqp- 
terus. They had an elongated form, rhomboidal eoalei, 
heterodiphycercal tail, two short dorsals, smootli head- 
tMnes, and a median as well as paired lugular plates. 
They lived during the Devonian and OarbonUerons epochs ; 
the best-known genera are JKplopterue and OUtoUpU. 


tents, Olyptopomus, and Btaganolepia. Also 
called Dipieroidsi. 

diplopterons (di -plop ' t§ -ms), a. [< NL. di- 
ploptent^ < Or. otvrMot, double, + impdv, a 
wing.] ]m entom., having the fore wings folded, 
as a wasp; spedfloally, of or pertaining to the 
Diploptera. 

Dij^optenu (di-plop'te-ms), n. [NL., < (}r. 
dtirXdof, double, + irrtpdv, a wing, a fin.] 1. In 
iehth., a genus of fossil fishes of the Old Bed 
Sandstone, typical of the family Diploptendce ; 
89 called from the two dorsal fins. Agassiz, 1835. 
— 2. Im omWi., a genus of American ground- 
cuckoos, of the subfamily Saurotherina, some- 
times giving name to a subfamily Diplopteritue. 
D. ncemut Is an example. Z>. pkatianeUtu represents a 
different section of the same genus. BoU, 1826. 

Diplopteryga (dip-lop-ter'i-gtt), n. pi. [NL., < 
Gr. SmXaoc, double. + rrrkpt^ (irrepvy-), wing, 


IMploataiiildM(dip'lfst^inid'H),n.pI. [NL., 
< Gr. dtwAdof, double, 4- ar6pa, opexung, 4- -tdea.J 
A group of dipneumonous or nneumonophorous 
holothurians, represented by me genus Ithopalo- 
dina (which see): same as Beeaerewidia. Sem- 
per. 

Dtplotiomtdea, . . . established by Semper to conUIn 
the singular Rhopalodina lagenlformls, is oharacterixed 
by a nearly spherical body with tlie mouth and anus 
close together, and ten ambulacra. Semper regards it as 
the type of a fifth class of ecblnoderma. 

Stand. Nat. Hitt., 1. 188. 

diplostoxnidean (dip'l$-et^mld'$-ra), a. [< 

Diploatomidea + -a«.] Of or pertaining to the 
JHploaUmidea. 

diploflyntheme (dip-l$-sin'th8m), n. [< Or. 
SiirX&oi, double, + ainStipa, agreement, connec- 
tion, < owrSivai, put together: see sjfnthesis.} 
Same as disvntheme. 

dlplote^a (dip-l6-t8'ii-^, IS. ; pi. diplotegia (-e). 
fNL., f Gr. SiitAk, double, + riyot, roof.] In 
hot., a fruit invested with an a^ate calyx, 
usually dehiscent; an inferior capsule. 

Diplosodn (dip-l^zd'on), n. [NL., < Gr. SiirMoc, 
double, + C<iov, an animal.] A genus of mono- 
geneous trematode worms infesting the gills 
of fishes. D. poradotrum Is an example. The animal is 
double, two Individuals being fused together to form an X- 
shaped double organism, the {Mwterior ends of which have 
two large suckers divided Into four pita The aolitary 
young are known as diporpae ; they have a ventral tucker 
and a dorsal papilla, by which the junction of two Indi- 
viduals Is effect^, the sucker of one receiving the dorsal 


vrr. otTTAOof, uuuuiu, t Trre/ 

fin.] Same as Diploptera. 


Which Kirby, because the termination -^ra denotes 


^P-net (dip'net), n. A net with a long handle 
or pole, usually a circular rim made of metal, 
and a conical bag, used to catch fish by dipping 
it into the water; a scoop-net. 

Dlpnenmona (dip-nil'mp-ntt), n.pl. [NL., neut. 
gLof dipneumonua: see dtpneumonoua.'] 1. A 


diplopy (dip'l^pi), tt. 
DlplOBoma (dip-ld-sd'r 


vision of Dipnoi, or lung-fishes, containiL 
lue mudfishes of the genera Lepidoairen ana 
Ahimai £lfe', p. 'm. I'rotopterua, as distinguished from Monopneu- 


Same as dMopia, 


Gr. St- 
tuni- 


DlploBoma (dip-ld-sd'm^), n. [h^., < G 

wAdoc, double, + eCttia. body.] A genus of 

cates, typical of the family Diploaomicke. 
DiploaomidflB (dip-l^-sd'mi-dd ), n. pi. [NL., < 
Diploaoma 4- -ttto.] A family of composite tu- 


nicates, typified by the genus Diplosima, 

colony forms a thill tncruitiuglayer; the xoblds havo v-v 
dlsttnot regions (thorax and abdomen); and the branchial 


uiKiiuK-wHKjr ipeciee arc aiiuwii. 

diploiplienal (dip-l^sfi'u;;!), a. K diploaphene 
4- -af.] Same as hyposplienal. [Rare.] 

These vertebrn show the diplotphenal articulation seen 
In Megaloaaurus. 

O. C. Mank, Amer. Jour. Sol., No. 160, p. 834. 

diplosphene (dlp'lo-sfen), n. [< Gr. dtKMo^, dou- 
ble, + ap^v, a wedge.] Same as hypoaphene. 
Marsh. [Rare.] 

diploBpondyUo (dip'l^spon-dirik), a. [< Gr. 
dwAdof, do^le, T CTTdixJiMOf, a^wduXof, a verte- 
bra (here in sense of ‘centrum’ or ‘body of a 
vertebra’), + -»c.] In eool., having two centra, 


conus srtoriosua resembling that of the batracluans, and 
slender paired fins, with a jointed cartiladnoua axis hav- 
ing rays only on one tide, cuts under Ltpidotiren and 
mudfith. 

2. A division of holothurians, of the order 
Pneumonojihora, having two ramose branohiee : 
opposed to Ajmeumona. It contains the bran- 
oniate holothurians, excepting Bhtpalodina. 

DipneomoneBB (dip-na-mo'nf-€), n. pi. [NL., 
as Dipneumonea + -6®.] Same as Dipnettmo- 
nea, 2. 

DipneomoilBB (dip-nfi'mo-nez), n. pi. [NL., < 
Gr. di; two-,4- wvetitiw, usually pi., irveigove^, the 
lungs. ] 1 . In Haeckel’s classification, a division 
of the Dipneusta, or Dipnoi, eoutaining those 
dipnoans which are double-lunead, namely, 
Protopterua and Lepidoairen: distin^lshea 
from ifono»weMW<m«8. — 2. In entom., a division 
of Araneiaa or true spiders, having but two 
lungs, six spinnerets, and scattered ocelli; 
disungujshea from Tetrapneumonea, Most spi- 
ders belong to this division. Also Dipneumonew. 

dipneumonoaB (^p-nu'md-nus), a. [< NL. 
dtpneumonua, <, Gr. ' 


Hpneumonua, < Gr. 6i-, two^, + if^puv, lung.] 
In soot . : (a) Having two lungs, as a spider ; 
specifically, pertaining to or havmgthe charac- 
ters of the Dipneumonea. (6) Having two lungs, 


centra Bs arches, as a vertebral column, in con- 
sequence of the presence of an intorcentrum be- 
tween any two consecutive centra; embolom- 

erous: applied to the vertebrw of fishes aud as a lung-fish*; 8peoiflcallV,'having'’the oharScl 

diploBpondyllBm (dip-ld-spon'di-Uzm), ». [< 

(liploapoTtdyhic 4- -torn.]' In eool., the state or 
quality of being diplospondylic ; that forma- 
tion <a a vertebral column in which, in conse- 
quence of the development of intercentra be- 
tween centra proper, there appear to be twice 
ns many bo^es as arches of vertebras, or in 
which every alternate vertebral body supports 
no arches ; embolomerlBm. 


'^plosiiraonons (dip-lS-stfi'mp-nus), a. [< <4r. 
I'in-Xdof, doable, + arypav, the waip, a thread 
( mod. a stamen), 4- -ow.] In hot. , having twice 
as many Btamens as petua. 

W« My [tbe flower ii) diptotUtiMnoue If the etMaens 
are double the number (of the mpsU and petals], aa In 
Hoiieerap. R. Bmttey, Botany, p. 246. 

diploartWBOliy (dip-l^-sts 'm$-ni), n. [As di- 
ploatsmomoua 4* •«.] In hot., the condition of 
n flower in which ^re are twice as many sta- 
mens as petals or sepals. Of the two whwria of sta- 

m.n. c. — the outer antliep- 

---« is normal or dirsot 


respiratory organs, as a holothurian ; pertain- 
ing to such branchiate Holothurioidea. 

Dipnensta (dip-nfis'tl), n. pi. [NL., < Gr. di-, 
two-, 4- *»niewm5f, < irvelv, breatne.] Same as 
Dipnoi. 

' dipneuatal (dip-nus'tal), o. l<Dipneuata + -al.'] 

, Same as dipnoan. 

, Dipnenfti (dip-ntls'ti), n. pi. [NL. ; of. Di- 
ita.1 Same as 

a (dip'n$-|), «. pi. [NL.] Same as 
_»pnot. 

dipnoan (dip'n 9 -»n), a. and n. [< Dipnoi 4- 
-on.] I. o. Pertaining to or havmg the ohar- 
aoters of the Dipnoi. Also dipneuatal. 
n, ft. One of the Dipnoi; a lung-fish. 

Di^oi (dip'nO-1), n. pt [NL., pi. of dipnoua, 
doubly breathing: seet^pno^.J A subclass of 
fishes, by some considered to be a peculiar class 
of ve^orates intermediate between fishes and 
batraohians, and by others an order of fishes (by 
some ranked as a suborder of ganoid fishes), 
eontaining the lung-fldbes of the genera Leai- 
dosiron am Protopterua (Dipnemnona) and Oo- 


IMpodoniT* 

raiodus (Monopneumona), and many extinct rel- 
atives. They have both biwohlsl end pnlmonsn rM- 
pintion, whenM the niune ; no dUtlnot ■usMntorium Is 
developed, but the lower jsw srticulstas directly with 
descending prooewea of (he omnium ; there is « me^u 
pelvic element : and the Ilmbe are mulUartloiilate. The 
skeleton li partially osseous, with persistent notochord : 
the heart has two auricles and one ventricle ; there Is 
a muscular cornu artorloeus and apiral Intestinal valve ; 
the glUt are free, with a narrow opening and rudimen- 
tary glU-cover; and the air-bladder is nearly or quite 
doable, and developed Into functional Innn permanently 
communicating with the esophagus. The iiody is covered 
with oycloid scalea The living Dipnoi are divisible Into 
two groups, Dipneutnona with paired lungs, and Mono, 
pneumona with a single lung of two symmetrical halves. 
Bomeold extinctrolatroniare referred to another order (or 
suliorder) called Ctenodipterini, by others endowed with 
the rank of a family only. See barramunda, Ceratudidm. 
Ctenodipterini, Di^eridce, Lepidotiretiida, mud/leh, and 
Sirenoidea. Also called Di^opnoi, Dipneusta, Dipneusti, 
Dipnoa. 

It Is a remarkable circumstance, that while the Dipnoi 
present In so many respeota a transition between the 
piscine and the amphibian types of structure, the splusl 
column snd tho limbs should be not only piscine, but 
more nearly related to those of the most ancient Crossop- 
terygian Uanolds than to those of any other fishes. 

Huxley, Anat. Vert., p. 148. 
dipnold (dip'noid), a. and n. I. a. Pertaining 
to or having the characters of the Dipnoi. 

Among the ganoids there Is a divergence from the dip. 
noid organ Ixation. Day (1880)l 

n. n. A fish of the subolass Dipnoi ; a lung- 
fiab. 

Among the Dipnoids we see an air-bladder having a 
lung-Uke function. Day (ISW). 

dipnootu (dip'n^ns), a. [< NL. dipnoua (see 
Dipnoi), < Gr. (5<-, doubly, 4- -»rvoof, oreatbing. 
< irveiv, breathe.] 1. Having both gills ana 
lungs, as the Dipnoi; speoifically, pertaining to 
the Dipnoi. 


2. Having two openings, as a wound. 

Dipodat (aip' 9 -dft), n. pi. [NL., < Gr. dlirovc 
(diTTod-), two-footed, biped; see dipode, Dipus.] 
A division of tho animal kingdom made for 
man alone. 

Dipodss (dip'd-dS), n. pi. [NL.] A contracted 
form of Dipodidw. 

dipode (dl'p6d), a. and n. [< Gr. dinovf (dmod-) 
(=: L. bipea : see biped), two-footed. < 6t-, two-, 4- 
( TTod-) s= L. pea (ped-) =s £. foot. ] I, a. Hav- 
ingonly two feet ; walking on two feet ; biped. 

n. n. A lizard of the genus Dipea, having 
the fore limbs rudimentary, and therefore ap- 
pearing as if biped. 

cupodic (di-pod’ik), a. [< dipody 4- -ic.] In 
proa . : (a) ConstitutinK a dip^y : as, a dipodie 
measure ; a dipodie colon, {b) Determined or 
computed by aipodies : as, dipodie division or 
measurement. 

Dipodlda (di-pod'i-de), n. pi. [^., < Dipus 
(Dipod-) 4- -idee.] A family of saltatorial myo- 
morohio rodents; the jerboas. They havs s grace- 
ful form: the fore limbs and anterior portions of the 
body imaU in comparison with the great hind quarten ; 
long hind limbs with from three to five digits, fitted for 
leaping; a long tail, usually hairy or tufted : a skull with 
the brain-case short and broad ; the infraorbital foramen 
very large, rounded ; the zygomata slender, decurved ; aud 
the mastoid portion of the auditory bulla highly devel- 
oped. The family as hero defined includes three well- 
marked types, Dipodinee, Pedetirum, and Zapod nes ; the 
last two are often made types of distinct '^rallies, in 
which case the characters of Dipodidoe are tlie same aa 
those of Dij^ina. Also called Dipodin ., Dipodes, Di- 
_pina. See first cut under deer^nouse. 

IMlIodlna (dip-^'ntt), n. pi. [NL,, < Dipua 
(Dipod-) 4- -tnaS.] Same as jJ^odidte. 
Dipodinss (dip-fi-dl'nfi), n. pi [NL. , < Dipus (Di- 
pod-) -t- -<n®.] The typicM subfamily of Dipo- 
didcB; the jerboas proper. The cervical vertebrw 
are more or less ankyiosed , the metatarsus is greatly 
elongated ; the metatarsal joncs are often fused Into a 
tingle cannon-bone; the b'od feet have only three func- 
tional digits; the tail Is thickly covered with hair and 
often tutted; and the gr.ndlng teeth are rooted. There 
are three genera, Dipu , Maetaga, aud Platyeereomys. 
See Diptie, jerboa. 

Dtpodomylnss (di-T-od'^-mi-rnS), n.pl. [NL., 
< Dipodomys 4- -i/®.] A subfamiW of salta- 
torial myomorphi i rodents, of the mmily Sac- 
oomyidas. The tech nical characters are : extern al cheek - 
ponones: rootless mi.lsrs ; compressed suloate upper In- 
cisors; the mastoid and tympanic region of the skull 
enormously Inflated ; the hind limbs elongated, jerboa- 
Uke, fitted for leap ng, with tho Inner digit rudimentary 
and elevated, and si les densely hairy, like a rabbit's ; the 
second, third, and (< urth cervical vertebrse ankyiosed ; the 
pelage soft ; and th t tall long and hairy. Tbe subfamily 
is peculiar to Amer.ca, where It represents to some extent 
the jerboae, though belonging to an entirely different fam- 
ily, that of the pock et-mfee. The animals ere also known 
aa kat^roo-rals ot kangaroo-mlos. There le but one ge- 

IMpodomyi (di-pod'^mis), n. [NL., < Gr. df- 
irov( (dwrod-), twi^-footed (see dipode), 4- s 
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Dipodomyi 

E. mouse.} The typical and only genua of the 
anbfamily Dipodomyina. D. phiUipri inhabito the 
PtelQo coaat re^on of tne United Bute* and Mexico, It 
it atKiat four inches long, with the tail half as long again ; 
It has brown or gray upper parts and snowy under parts, 




One trochaic or lambic 


States, the bufBe, Bueephala albeola, which is 
also called apirit-duek for the same reason. See 
cut under bt^. — 7. A vessel of wood, iron, or 
tin, with a handle usually long and straight, 
used to dip water or other liquid. — 8. [cop.] 
The popular name in the United States of the 
seven principal stars in Ursa Major, or the 
Great Bear: so called from their being ar- 
ranged in the form of the vessel called a dip- 
per. The corresponding stars in Ursa Minor 
are called the Little Dipper. See cuts under 
Ursa.— 9. In photog., a holder or lifter for 
plunging plates into a sensitizing or fixing 
bath ; especiallv, such a holder used in the wet- 
plate process for plimging the oollodionized 
plate into the sensitizing bath of nitrate of 
silver. — 10. A simple form of scoop-dredge. 
difMdu for th««Ix and one for gee dredging-machine. 

J. UadUy, imnyt, p. lOL dipper^slim ^dipter-klam), «. A bivalve of 
the family Maetrida, ^ 


Keng«ioo.rat [Diptionys 

a white etrlpe along each aide of the tail, and another over 
the hipa. A closely related species or variety, D. ordi, in- 
habits the Interior Kocky Mountain region. They are 
known as kanganto-raU, from the shape of the body and 
limbs and their great power of leaping, 
dtoody (dip'd-di), n. ; pi. dipodies (-diz). [< liL. 
mpodia (Atilius Fortunatianus, Marianas Vio- 
torinus, eto.),< Qr. AiiroiVia, a dipody, two-footed- 
ness, < 6tjr6S>K, two-footed, < d<-, two-, + iro(>( 
(iro6-) SE E. foot.} In pros., a group of two like 
feet; a double foot; especially, a pair of feet 
constituting a single measure. A dipody Is marked 
asaunit by niAing the ictusof one of tho two feet stronger 
than that of the other. In ancient prosody iambi and tro- 
chees are regularly, and anapesta usually, measured by 
dipodies. Sometimes the word tytygy la used as equlva- 


A frame on which a fabric is stretolMd while 
being dipped in a dye-bath. 
dipping-AOlue (dip'ing-hous), n. In eeram., 
the bmlding in which the biscuit is dipped into 
the glaze or enamel. See dipping, 6. 
dl p pfii g -llqnor (dip'lng-lik'gr), n. Dilute sul 
pburic or nitric acid, used by founders and 

others to clean the surface of metal. Boovickk. 

dippdnf-needle (dip'ing-nfi'dl), n. An mstm- 
mentior showing the direction of the earth’s 
magnetism, lu axis U at right angles to Its length, 
and passes os exactly as possible through the center of 
gravity, about which it moves in a vertical plane. When 
a neeale thus mounted is placed anywhere not in the 
magnetic equator, it dips or points downward; and it 
the vertical plane in which it moves coincides with the 
magnetic meridian, the position which it assumes shows 
at once the direction of the magnetic force. See out under 
dipping-eompau, 

dipping-pan (dip'ing-pan), n. A cast-iron tray 
or fii^ m whion stereo-casts are made, 
dlp^ing-tnbe (dip'ing-tfib), «. Same m fishing- 

dipplng-vat (dip'ing-vat), n. The tank con- 
taining the slip or glazing-film in which pot- 
tery is dipped to give it a fine surface. 
dlpplng-'Wneel (mp'ing-hwdlh n. A contri- 
vanoe for catching fish, consisting of a wheel 


dipolar (dl-p6'l^r), a. [< + polar.] 1. Hav- 

ing two poles ; differentiated in respect to a 
pur of opposite directions, but not with re- 
spect to the difference between these directions : 
as, polarized light is dipolar. 

lyhen a dipolar quantity is turned end for end it remains 
the seme as before. Tensions and pressures in solid 

npresslons and distortions, and most 

-jsl, and magnetic properties of crys- 
dipolar quantities. * 

cUrk UaawtU, Elect, and Mag., | 881. 

Along the axis of a crystal of quarts there is dipolar 
symmaury ; along the lines of force In a transparent dia- 
magnetic there is dipolar asymmetry. Tail, Ught, | 298. 
9. Pertaining to two poles. 

' lolia, n. pi. See JHipolia. 

,j. _ - -pi. («poiya)(.p5). [NL., 

... buckle, clasp.] A sup- 
posed genus of trematode worms, being a stage 
in the development of members of the genus 
Diplosodn (which see), before two individuals 
are united by a kind of oonjugation to form the 
double animal. 

The Diporpee, when they leave the egg. are dilated and 
provided with iwn eye-snots, with a small ventral sucker 
and a dorsal papilla. After a time the IHporpm approach, 
aaoh applies its ventral sucker to the dorsal papilla of the 
other, and the ooadapted parts of their bodies coalesce. 

UwtUy, Anat. Invert., p. 182. 

Dippers oil. See oil. 

dipper (dip'Cr), n. [< ME. dippere (only as the 
name for a water-bird: see defs. 5 and 6, and cf. 
didapper)’, < dip + -erl.} 1. One who or that 
whi^ dips. Speoifloally — 2. [cap.] [Cf. dop- 
. Same as Dunher^.--B. In paper-mamtf., 
the workman who mixes the pulp and puts it 
upon the mold. — 4. One who dips snuff. See 
to dip snuff, under dip, v. t. [Southern U. 8.] 


, Mactra soUdissima, in- dipi 


(amilv 

habiting tne eastern ooast of the United States. 

It attains a large size, is of a subtriangular form, and Its 
valves are sometlmea used at dippers or suggest such use, 
whence the name. 

dipperfU (dip'6r-f(il), n. [< dipper ■¥ -ful, 2.] 
‘ ’ ’■ rill contain. 


placed in a narrow race or fishway in a stream, 
and acting as a current-wheel. The blades of tbe 
wheel are formed of nets, in which flah ascending the 
stream are caught, and from which they are thrown out 
upon the bank by the revolution of the wheel. 

dip-pipe (dip'pip), n. A valve in a gas-main 
arranged so as to dip into water or tar, and thus 
form a seal; a seal-pipe, 
dip-regulator (dlp'rog^fi-la-tgr), n. In g<v 
works, a device for regulating the seal of the 
dip-pipes in the hydraulic main, and for draw- 
ing on the heayv tar from tho bottom of the 
main without disturbing the seal. E. H. 
^.niaht. 
prlonidian ( 


I (di-pri-^nid'i-an), o. [< Qr. d<-, 


As much as a dipper will c 
All hands con 
/uU of water. 


dtopiuf 

The act 


ping (dip'ing). n. ["Verbal n. of dip, v.] 1. 
le act of plun^ng or immersing. 

Tliat which is dyed with many dippings U in grain, and 
can very hardly be waabed out. 

Jtr. Taylor, Kepentanoe, v. 1 4. 
Specifically — 2. Baptism by immersion. — 3. 
The process of brightening ornamental brass- 
work, usually by first ^‘piokling” it in dilute 
nitric acid, next scouring it with sand and 
water, and afterward plun^ngit for an instant 
only in a bath consisting <a pure nitric aoid. — 
4. A composition of boi^ oil and grease, used 
in Scotland by curriers for softening leather 
and making it more fit for resistiim dimpness : 
in England called dubbing. — ti. The washing 
of sheep to cleanse the fieeoe before shearing. 
— 6. In oeram., the process of coating a coarse 
clay body with enamel or slip of a fine quality 
by plun^g the vessel into the liquid material 
for the coating, or of covering stoneware vritb 
a glaze. Each piece li geuerally dipped by hand, and 
a (kilful workman U able to give a utilfurm coating of tbe 
covering material to the whole piece at a ilngle plunge. 
Ai loon at dipped, the piece U taken to the drylug-houae 
or hothouse. 

7. A mode of takiiig snuff by rubbing it on the 
teeth and gums. See to dip snuff, under dip, 
V. t. [Southern U. 8.] 
dipping-compass (dlpang-kum'pfts), n. 
strumei " 


two-, + irpluv, a saw '(also a' sawyer. prop. ppr. 
of irpletv, saw), + -Id-tan.] An epithet applied 
to certain fossil hydrozoans the polypary of 
which has a row oi cellules on each side : op- 
posed to monoprionidian. Such hydrozoans are 
chiefly confined to the Lower Silurian and Cam- 
brian formations. 

diprismatic yi-priz-mat'lk), a. K di-a + pris- 
matic.} 1. Doubly prismatic. — 2. In crystal., 
having cleavages parallel to the sides of a four- 
sided vertical prism, and at the same time to n 
horizontal prism. 

dij^rod (dip'rod), n. A rod on which candle- 
wicks are bung to be dipped into melted tallow, 
dip-roller (dip'rd'lSr), n. In a priuting-press, 
a roller whioh dips ink out of the fountain, 
diprosopns (dl-pro-sd'pus), n. [NL., < Gr. 
Umpdounof, two-faced, < rft-. two-, + 


face.] 


, ifpiauirm. 
In teratol., duplication of the face, i 


any of its grades, from simple duplication of 
the mouth-cavity to complete development of 
two entirely separate faces. 

Diprotodon (di-pro'to-don). n. [NL., < Gr. 
6t-, two-, + irpuTof, first, + ooirv, Ionic form of 
Moijc (Movr-) = E. tooth.} 1 . A genus of extinct 
marsupial quadrupeds, surpassing the rhino- 
ceros m size. They hod 8 incisor* on each side of the 
upper and 1 on each aide of the lower Jaw ; no canines ; 1 
preraolar and 4 molars on asch side of each Jaw ; the median 
upper incisors lar ’ • — - 


neoving noge : ana me ninu umos lew uu 
t enlarged. The dentition of this genus i 
) diprotodont pattern of primitive herbivo 
A. australis is a species found In tbe 1 


<a soft wood, the end of whioh Is chewed Into a sort of 
brush. This is ever and anon taken out, thrust Into the 
bottle, and returned to the mouth loaded, os a bee's leg Is 
with pollen, with the yellow powder. 

r. Jf. Baker, New Timothy, p. 78. 

6. A bird of the genus Cinelus or family CincU- 
das : BO called because it dips, ducks, or mves un- 
der water. The common European dipper, also called 
vatsr-oussl and by many other names, Is C. aquatieus, a 
small dark-colored bird with a white breast of aquatic 
habits, inhabiting streams, and walking or flying under 
water with ease. The American dipper is a similar but 
distinct species, O, meaieamu, entirely dark-colored when 
adult niere are in all about 12 species of dippers, mostly 
InhaUtlng clear mountain-streams of various parts of the 
world. They belong to the turdtform group of oselne 
Passsrss, In the vicinity of the thrushes, snd are notable 
as the only thoroughly aquatlo passerine birds. Bee out 
in next column, and also out under Oindidm. 

Hence— 6. Any swimming bird whioh dives 
with great ease and rapidity, as a grebe, dab- 
obiok, or didapper; espeoi^y, in the United 


stnimentconsistinges- 
sentially of a dipping- 
needle (whioh see), a 
vertical gradnated cir- 
cle whose center co- 
incides with the axis 
of the needle, and a 
graduated horizontal 
circle, the whole beiiv 
supported upon a tri- 
pod stand; an incli- 
nometer. It is used to 
measure the angle of dip 
or inoUnation of the mag- 
netic needle. 

dipping-finune (dip'- 
ing-fram). n. 1. A 
frame which holds the 
wicks to be dip 
tbehottallow-b 



portionately ei 
name to the dipr 
marsupials. D. 
tertiary of Australia. 

2. [1. 0 .] An animal of this genua. 


diprotodont (dl-pro'tMont), a. and n. [< D*- 
protodonlf-).} 1. a. Having two lower front 
teeth; noting the herbivorous typie of denti- 
tion in marsupial mammals, in whioh the me- 
dian incisors are prominent, and the lateral 
incisors and canines small or wanting; specifi- 
cally, having the oharaoters of the gomm Dipro- 


todon: opposed ifipolyprotodont. 

n. n. An animal of the genus J 
marsupial with cl^otodont dentil 


Diprotodon; > 
' Ition. 


ranpials 
dentition. 

Dlpiaoaoe«(dip4ft-kft'sf-fi),h.j>l. [NL., some- 
times improp. Dipsaoses, < Dipsaous + -aesw. \ 
Anatuial order of ^^opetalous dicotyledonous 
idaats, with opposite leaves and the small flow- 




ers in head*: nearly allied to the Conmoaita, 
but having the angers quite distinct, it in- 
clude* 5 mners and about m apeoiei, all confined to the 
old world, and nativea chiefir o( the Mediterranean re- 
don. The larger genera are and IMpfoeu*. 

dipsacao«<mg (dip-sf^-kfi'shias), a. Belonj 
to or having the oharactera ot the order 

dipsaceons (dip-sa'shius), a. Same as dipaaoa- 

ceoua. 

Dipsacos Ciip'sa-kus), n. [NL. (L. dipsaeos-^ 
Pliny), < Or. diijiaKot, ti»o teazel, so named with 
reference to the leaf- 
axils. which in some 
gpeoles hold water 
(cf . diilnKOi, a certain 
^sease attended 
with violent thirst), 

< (U^, thirst, > di^v, 
tiiirst.] 1. A 
gmall genus of prick- 
ly biennial plants, of 
about a dozen spe- 
cies, the type of the 
natural order i>tp«a- 
caoecB. The principal 

r es la D. Jwlonum, 
lullers' t^el, the 
prickly flower-heads of 
which are used to raise 
ft nap on woolen cloth. 

See teeuel. 

2t. In eoHoh., an old genus of gastropods: same 
as Ebuma. 

Bipsadidn (dip-sad'l-dS), n. pi. [NL., < Dip- 
sos (^ad-), 2, + -tdee.] A family of snakes, typi- 
fied by the genus Dipaas : same as the subfamly 
IHpaadincB. 

Dipsadiim (dip-sa^'nS), n. pi. [NL., < Dipaaa 
{-sad-^f 2, + -inasA A subfamily of innocuous 
colubnform or aglyphodont serpents, found in 
tropical regions. Their habits are nocturnal, and 


lass 

dipneaatfadeepnaaa). It cannot be formed from 
dip.l A plummet or sinker, usually oonioaL 
used in fishing. [Local, U. 8. (Pennsylvania).] 
Bartlett. 

dipsey-line (dlp'si-lln), n. A fishing-line with 
a dipsey attached; partioularly, sneh a line 
having several branches, each with a hook. 
rLocal, U. S. (Pennsylvama).] 
dipaiai-leadt. n. [Appar. a oormption of *d(p- 
aay-iead, oiig. detp^a lead: see dipsey.] A 
plummet. 


■■■ 
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I 



irresistible and insatiable craving Diptoridae (di^ter'i-dSb n.ph [NL., < Wp* 
ints. + -tdflff.T A family of Paleozoic dlpno- 


.... ... - Hftnof*DI|>t«T«lT«mpl«.-Templ«ofDtaii«»tHpliSWS, 

dipsomania (dip-s^mft'nl-ft), n. [NL., < Gr. Kcordine to Wood. 

(Hrlia. thirst, 4- fiavla, madness: see mania.] In 
pathol., an irre ‘ — ^ 

for intoxicants. .. . . 

Hinanmaniac (din-sd-mS'nl-ak). n. and a. [< fishes, typified by the genus JHpterua. They 

^ers ftom an irresistible and insatiable orav- trals and anti respectively. They were Inhabltante of the 
ing for intoxioantfl. Devonian and Car^ntferoua teat. Alao called i>tptertnt, 

lla U* Of or portainizig to dipsomanias CUnodipterinif and Ctenodipterida, 

dipsomanlacal (dip'sfi-ma-ni'a-kal), a. Same Dipteilni (dip-tg-ri'ntt, n.pl. [NL., < Dipterva 
as dipaomaniae. + -ini.] A group of fishes : same as Diiireridte. 

dipsopathy (dip-sop' a-thi), n. [Intended to L. Agaaaiz, 1843. 

mean ‘ thirst-ouro,’ < ‘Gr. thirst, + wtifloc, diptorlst (dip't^rist), n. [< + -iat.] 

suffering (taken, as in other words in -pathy, in One versed in the study of the Diptera; a col- 
assumed sense of ‘cure’).] In med., a mode of lector of Dtpfera. Alao dipterologist. 


of the receptacle | t, corolla. 


^ , jathoi., morbid thirst; excessive ^lypetalous exogenous trees of the tropics of 

pe^erted desire for drinking. ^ ^ the old world, including 10 genera and over 100 


at (dip'splint), 
mafcA fwhlch see, und« 


tiie old world, inclu „ 

Same as chemical species. Theyare characterized by two wingi upon tl._ 
■ Bummlt of the fruit (formed by an enlargement of two 


r mafdfil). 

■ ■ irons i 

[NL., neut. jL of 



Difttu imgularit. 


dip-8plin1 

maim (w 

n^ra i^p'te-i^), n. pi ^ , 

dtpterue, two-wmged: see dipteroua.'i 1. 

der of metabolous hexapod insects. They are two- 
winged luftocta, or flies, with two membranous wlugs with 
radiating nervureft, notfolded at rest, a posterior pair be- DipteTOCarpilB (dlp'te-ro-kttr'pus), ft. [NL., K. 
Ing only represented by halteres or polsers; no mandibles n, diVTs/wir two. wmt. trod’ 
as such, but a suctorial proboacit Instead, formed of modi- Winged, 

fled mandibles, niazlUa), and the central labium, here 

called glossarlum ; usually two maxlUary but no labial nus of East Indian trees, 
palpi; antennn generally snort; two large compound eyes, ohiofly insular, type of 
oftenofthouftaud»offaeete,andthreoocelllor»Impleeye»; *»,_ ^ktiiral ordor 
and the prothorax and meUthorax reduced, the mesotho- natwai order Vipte- 
rax being oorrespondingly develop^. Metamorphosis is rocarpetS. There are 26 spe- 
complute; thelarvssareapodal, or with only rudlmentai 7 clos, mostly very large trees, 
feet; the pupa) are usually courctate (see cut under eoare- abounding In resin which Is 
sometimes obteoted. The common house-fly, blue- «»*d as a yamlsh, for torch- 
bottle, etc. , are oharacterlstio examples. The power which »». medicine as a subsUtuto 
many of these Insects have ot walking on smooth surfaces I?.*’ balsam of copaiba, etc. 
with back downward la due to the construction of the feet. Wood-oil, or guriun-balsam, is 
which act as suckers. They have, besides the ordinary two the product cblefiy of D. alatua 
claws, several little cushions colled pulvllll, besot with fine and I>. furtinatus. 
hairs expanded at their tips into a kind ot disk ; theadhe- flip*-—-— «-*-** •— 
sion is aided In some oases by a viscid secretion * - 

hairs. The order Is a very large one ; there are si 

9,000 European species alone, supposed to be not a . 

eth part of the whole nuoiber. About 4,000 are described as 
Konh Ameiioan. A few are useful scavengers, but many „ , 

arc Injurious insects, and some are great pests. Gnats, gall-nut, also 

mosquitos, gad-flies, Dlow-flies, bot-flies, tsetses, etc., be- 

long to tills order. It is variously suMivlded, one divi- tnererrom (/ tuni; KrjKt- vnAtaHHatmtarfuj. 

•Ion being Into four suborders; the Pupipara, which are oiov, ink), prop, juice or 
,.i j j-..., — j ... .... •— ijjg parent, as the gap, < laiKleiv, gush 


< Gr. dliTTtpoi, two- 



(irooved teeth, and a slender, 

compressed form, with a distinct short ran, uroau av vne 
end. The leading genera are Dimas and Ceptodira. 
dipsadlae (dip’s^-din), a. Pertaining to or hav- 
ing the oharaoters of the Dipaadinte, 
dipsas (dip'sas), n. [L., < Gr. dliiag, a venomous 
serpent whose bite caused intense thirst, prop, 
adj., used as fem. of thirsty, causing 

thust, < dii/n, thirst.] 1. A serpent whose hite 
was said to produce a mortal thirst. 

Cerastes hom’d, hydrus, and el<m drea^ 

And dipsos. Mifien, P. L, 

It thirsted 

As one bit by a dipsos. 

Shelhv, nometheua Unbound, 

2. [oop.] [NL.] The typical genus of serpents 
of the family Vipaadidw. D. dendropkila is East 
Indian, D. faaoiata West African. Laurenti, 



parasitic, and developed in the body of the parent, as the sap, < ktjkUiv, gush or bubble forth.] A gall or 
bee-lioe ; Jhe or o^nary flies ; th® abnormal growth caused in a vegetable struct- 

ra,mp^«itos,eto.: and the wing. the attack of a dipterous Insect. 

Dlpteroidel (dlp-te-roi'de-I), n. pi. [NL., < Dip- 
terua for Diplopterua, q. v.^ + -otdei.] An alter- 
native name in Bloeker’s ichthyolo^cal system 
for his family Diplopteroidei. 

^pterolorical (mp'te-ro-loj'i-kal), a. [< dip- 
terology + -ia-al.] Of or pertaining to dip- 
terology. 

dipterologlst (dip-te-rol'^jist), n. [< dipterol- 
ogy + -»«T.] Same as Aipteriat. 
dlpiMrology (dip-te-rol'6-ji), n. [< Diptera + 
s. 62 #. srrpsut rOtiii , one of the Difttra. f.pupa, c. Imago, -oloyy.] The scionce oi tho Diptera,' that do- 

(EoUnpsd.) partmont of entomology which relates to the 

distinct order. Another dlvtalon is Into the suborders Or- ^®®’ . 

tAorAapAa and C^ciorAapAa, according to the character of dJpterOll (dip tg-ron), n. ; pi. diptera (-rft). [< 

the metamorphosis : the former with two sections, JVsrno- GTr, diirrspov, neut. of dlirrepoc, two-winged: see 
“d a^^i^the latter with alio two seoUons, ^pferos, mpt^ows.-] 1. Same as diptero8.—2. 


1, 111. 4, 


bivalves, of tne family VnUmidaB, or river-mus- 
sels. W. E. Leach, 1814.— 4. [NL,] A 

Renus ot butterflies, ot the family Lycanida. 


, diptc 
Same as dtpteran. 


oem i/ur/.m. ^iiiuoui 

Stmoted on the principle of the sextant, used 
to ascertain the of the horizon, 
dipsetlo (dlp-set'ikh o. [< Gr. dv^tait, provok- 
ing thirst, thirsty, < di^, thirst, v., < dlya, 
tbutst, n.] Prooneing or tending to produce 
thirst. E, D. 

(dip'sn, n. [In oomp. dtpaey-Une, and, 
its fl^ fonna, dtpain-lead (q. v.), being prob. 

a naut. oormptiob, easily oooumng in 
®«np., of deep-aaa {-line, Aetna) (of. E. dial. 


Dlpi 9 raiM»(dip-tS-rftf^f-«),n.pI. [NL.] Same "• 'I^wrepof, so. wCf, 

aa^vterocan^^ ^ l j a temple with double peristyle, prop, adj.^ two- 

dlpterad (dipV»d), ». In bot., a member of f^®*! = »®® dipteral building or 

Xhrder i^f^aoe® or Dipterocirvcca. columns. 

- ", a. f< Gr. rffsTspoc, two- .f®® dipteral, 2. 


1708. — 8. ^ca^«] [NL.]^^nu8 of fresh-water 
'. E. Le 

buttei. 


dipterous, dipteroa.") 1. In 
wings only: dipterous.— S. 
of or funusned with a doubl 


In entom., hainng two 


', two-, + irrepdv, 


» omy: u.pc«rvuu.-ie. In orcA., OoiZstini »P«- 

WsiiedVith a double range of oolumnT: 

of a portico. A dipteral temple, or dlpteroa, was J®? v .® Diptera (which see). — 2. In 

characterised by a double row of oo^umna entirely sur- hot., having two wing-like membranous ap- 
ronndlng the ceUa. See out In next column. pondages; bialate: applied to stems, fruits, 

dipteraa (dip't^rau), a. and ti. [< Diptera + seeds, etc. 

-o^ X a. Same as dipterous. Diptems (dip'tg-ms), n. [NL., < Gr. diirrepot, 

U. a. A dipterous insect ; a member of the two-wiuged : see dipterous.) Tho typical genus 
order Diptera, Also dipteron. ot Paleosoio fishes of the family Dipteiidm. 




DiptMTfil 

OlpterygU (dip.<^rlj'14). ». pi. [NL„ < Or. 
d*., two-, + Trrepvywv, a fin, a little wing, dim. 
of itT^pif , a wing. J In Blooh and Schneider’s 
classification, an artificial group or class of 
fishes, distinguished simply by having two fins, 
or supposed to be so distinguished, it wm bwed 

on error of obeervation, and included a tetraodontld 
(Orum) and tlie genera Fttrnmpzon and LepUieephalui. 
(Never used except by Bloob ana Schneider.] 

Dipteryx (dip'te-riks), n. [NL., also improp. 
Inptei^, lit. ‘two-win^d’ (in allusion to its two 
enlarged calyx-lobes), < Gr. A-, two-, +• irripv^, 
a wing, < KTtp6v, a wing.] A genus of Legu- 
minoam, found in the forests of Brazil, Quiana, 
etc., including 8 spooies. The fruit is of a character 
unusual in the order, Vine a one^seeded drupe. D. odo- 
rata of Cayenne furnishes the Toiiquin or Tonka or Angos* 
. — . — gegnting Bimg^ („r sachets, etc. The 


pyrenes. 

dirftdiati<m (dl-rft-di-&'sh(}n), «. [< L. dU for 
dia-, asunder, + md»o«o(»-), radiation.] The 
emission and diffusion of rays of light or heat 
from a luminous body: radiation. 

Diroa (dCr'k^). n. [NL. : of. L. Diroe, Or. 

a fountain near Thebes in Bmotia.] A 
genus of apetalous shrubs, of the natural order 
ThymeUeacece, and the sole representative of 
the order in North America. There are two species, 
D. paltuMt of the Atlantic States and D. oeeUUniaUa of 


parts of the plant are acrid. The bark of /). paluatrit 
produces violent vomiting when taken Into the stomach, 
and erythema and ultimate vesication when applied to 
the skin. 

Dlrosa (dCr-e€'fi), n. [NL., < L. Dircaa, fern, 
of Dircceua, pertaining to Dirce: see JDirca.'] 
A genus of beetles, of the family Melandryidte. 
The species inhabit noi^em Europe and North America. 
Seven have been described, live of which are American. 
X>. coneolor occurs In the middle States. The genus was 
founded by Fabricius In 170S. 

ZHrcslda (d6r-s6'i-dS), ». pi, [NL., < Dircma 
+ -idffl.] A family of Coleoptera, named from 
the genus Dirccea. Kirby, 1837. [Not in use.] 
neut."of dlffTvwf, double-folded, < <5t-, two-, 4^ dirdum (dir'dum), w. [1^., also dirdowi, dur- 
mvxfi, fold, < nnaaeiv, fold. The second ele- <*«»»; cf. Gael, diardan, anger, surliness, snarl- 

" - . . . ing.] 1. Tumult; uproar. 

There Is such a dirdum forsooth for the loss of your 
gear and moans. S'. Outhria, Sermons, p. 17. 


large amount -- 
(Uptoto (di^'tdt), n. [< LL. diptota, pi., < Gr. 
doTTwrof. with a double case-enaiug. < dt-, two-, 

+ Trrwrof, falling (TrruatQ, case), < rrijrrwv, fall.] 
In gram., a noun which has only two oases, as 
the Latin auppetia, auppeUaa, assistance, 
diptych (dip^^), n. [< LL. diptyeha. pi., < Gr. 1 
ohrTvxa, pi., a pair of writing-tablets (earlier 
diinvxov 6tXrlov, lit. a double-folded tablet), 


ment exists also in policy^, q. v.] 1 . A hinged 

two-leaved tablet of wood, ivory, or metal, with 
waxed inner surfaces, used by the Greeks and 


during the empire, consuls and other oHiciaU 

habit of sending as presents to their friends artistic dip- 
tychs liiscrll)ed with their iianica, date of entering upon 
olBo^ eto. 

2. In the early church: (a) The tablets on 
which were written the names of those who 
were to be especially commemorated at the 
celebration of the eucharist. (b) The list of 
names so recorded, (c) The intercessions in 
the course of which these names were intro- 
duced. The recitation of the name of any prelate or civil 
ruler In the dlptychs was a recognition of his orthodoxy ; 
its omission, the reverse. The mention of a person after 
death recognised him as having died In the communion of 
the church, atid the introduction of his tuime Into the list 
of saints or martyrs constlUited canonisation. In litniigiot 
the dlptychs are distinguished as (Ae diptyeha of tha living 
and the diptyeha ef tha dead, the latter Including also the 
oommemoratlon of the saints. In most liturgies the dip- 
tyohs are included in the great itUarotaaion (see intereee- 
man). In the Western Church the use of the dlptychs died 
out between thenlnth and the twelfth century ; In the East- 
ern Church it still continues. (In the ecclesiastical sense 
It Is always plural with the definite article —(A« diptyeha.] 

What used anciently to be called the diptyeha, bat In lat- 
ter times the bead-roll. Roek, Church of our Fathers, IL 846. 
8. In art, a pair of pictures or carvings on two 
panels hinged together. They are oommon In By- 
lantlne and medieval art, and in the later examples are 
generally of a religious character. Bee triptych. [In this 
sense usually singular.] 

little worm-eaten diptyeha, showing angular saints on 
glided panels. H. Jamea, Jr., Pass. Pilgrim, p. 286. 

DipUB (di'pus), n. [NL., < Gr. liVouf (= L. 
bipea), two-footed, < ot-, two-, + iroix (jrod-) s= 
E. /oof.] The typical genus of jerboas of the 
family Dipodidoa and subfamily IHpoditue: so 
oalled from the mode of progression, which is 
by means of great leaps with the hind legs, 
aided by the long tail, as in the kangaroo. Dipua 
aogitta is an example. 8ce JHpodtdw, jerboa. 

dipyCUB (di-pi'gus), n. ; pi. dipygi (-ji). [NL., < 
Or. ot-, two-. -I- irvy^, rump, buttocks.] In tera- 
toL, a monster in which the pelvis and the lum- 
bar portion of the spinal column are duplicated. 

dipylon (dlp'l-lon), n. ; pi. dipyla (-la). [L., < 
GFr. 6irrv?M>, neut. of dtn-vAof, with two gates, < 
dt-, two-, + gate.] m atic. Or, fort,, a 

gate consisting of two separate gates placed 
side by side, it is to ho dtstinKuished from the form 
of double gate, composed of an outer and an inner gate 
with a walled court between them— a usual disposition of 
Oreok fortress gates. The most conspicuous example of 
the dipylon is the Sacred Gate of Athena (called the Dipy- 
lon by way of emlnenceX on the northwest ot the city, 
which afforded access to the outer Ceramicus and to tlie 
Academy, and through which passed the Sacred Way to 
BleusU and the main road to the Plraus. 

dlpyre (di-pir'), n. [< LL. dipyroa. < Gr. 61- 
irvpox, twice put in the fire, < St-, twice, + itvp 
as E. fire.) A mineral occurring in square 
prisms, either single or adhering to one another 
m fascicular groups. Before the blowpipe It melU 
with ebullition or lntumescence,‘aitit 4tc powder on hot 
ooals phosphoresces with a feeble lilrnt. Its name indl- 
eates the double effect of fire upon it in producing first 
phosphorescence and then fuMon. It oonalsts chiefly of 
■lUcate of alumina, with small pw" — ----- 
of soda and lime, and belongs it 


2. A blow : hence, a stroke of misfortune ; an 
ill turn. — 8. A scolding; a scoring. 

My word I but she’s no Mate to show her nose here. I 
gi’ed her such a dirdum the last time I got her sitting In 
our lauudry as might liao served her for a twelvemonui. 

Pettieoat Talea, 1. 880. 
dire (dir), a. [< L. dirua, fearful, awful, dread- 
ful, akin to Gr. desvdf, fearful, terrible, StiM(, 
fearful, frightened, SelSttv, fear, v., Sto{, fear.] 
Causing or attended by great fear or terrible 
suffering; dreadful; awful: as, dire disaster; 
the dire results of intemperance. 

Medusa was so dira a monster as to turn into stone all 
those who but looked upon her. Bacon, Fable ol Ferseni. 

Dire was the noise 

Ot oonfllot. JfUton, F. L., vi. 211. 

What dire distress 

Could make roe oast all hope of life aside? 

Waiiam MorrU, Earthly ParadUe, II. 168. 

Fearful, woeful, disastrous, calamitous, destruc- 
tive, terrific, awful, portentous. 

direct (di-rekt'), a. [< ME. directe = F, Pr. 
direct = Sp. direoto, Pg. also direito = It. 
diretto = I). G. direct = Dan. direkte = 8w. 
direkt, < L. directua, straight, level, upright, 
steep, pp. of dirigere (also derigere, with prefix 
de-), set in a straight line, straighten, direct, 
^ide, steer, arrange, < di- for dw-, apart (or 
de-, down), + reger^ keep straight, direct, rule : 
see regent, right. From L. directua come also 
ult. dreaa, addreaa, droit, adroit, maladroit.^ 
1. Straight; undeviating; not oblique, crook- 
ed, circuitous, refracted, or collateral : as, to 
pass in a direct line from one body or place to 
another ; a direct course or aim ; a direct ray 
of light ; direct descent (that is, descent in an 
unbroken line through male ancestors), 
it was no time by diraet means to seek her. 

Sir P. Sidney. 


diteooaBidemtiOBs; expUolt; freBtrantiliein 
finenoe of extraaeonB olroumstanoBB. Thus a 
direct accusation Is one mode with the avowed intent' of 
bringing the alleged offender to inatloe: oppoeed to a 
speech or writing which hae the eame effect without tli.> 
evowal of the purpoee, or perfaape not even ol the mean- 

6. Plain; enreas; not ambiguous; atraighi.- 
forward ; positive : as, he made a direct aokno w- 
led^ent. 

Add not a doubtful comment to a text 
That in iteelf is direct and easy. 

Beau, and FI., Thleny and Theodoret, III. i. 

Being busy above, a mat cry I hear, and go down ; and 
what should it be but Jane In a fit of diraet raving, whicii 
lasted half an hour. Dapya, Diary, Aug. 10, umm. 

6, Straightforward; ohoraoterised by the ab- 
senoe of equivocation or ambiguousnesB ; open ; 
ingenuous; sincere. 

There be that are In nature faithful and sincere, and 
plain and direct; not crafty and Involved, Bacon. 

X want a simple answer, and direct, 

But you evade ; yei I 'tli as I suspect, 

Crabbe, The Borough. 

7. In logic, prooeedlng from antecedent to con- 
sequent, from cause to effect, etc.— Dtreot ac- 
tion. See aetion, and direet-eustion, a.— Direct battery, 
connmlty, contempt, oonverelon, demonatratlon, 
dial, evldenoo, examination, fire, etc. See the nouns. - 
Direct Illumination, rays, etc., illumination, rays, etc., 
without reflection or refraction.— Dlreot induced cur- 
rent See induction.— Direct Interval. See interval. 
—Direct motion, in muaie, the motion of two voices in 
the same direction, up or down. It is also called aimilar 
motion, and Includes parallel motion. See motion.— Di- 
rect operation, in mat A., an operation performed by the 

— li-.xi « — j — . ,... .-1-, jpprori. 

- — 1 predl- 

e the subject of which denotes an ob- 


o indirect predation. In w 




magnitudes of two vectors tether with th 

angular difference of their directions.— Blreot proof, 
proof which proceeds from a rule and the statement ot a 

— ' ' Toatlon of th 

the liver rt 

vuYcrj uiiB man u wuiuiuou lu wb llverj thts man will 
probably not recover.— Direct ratio, or direct propor- 
tion. Sea ratio.— Direot rhjrthm. See rApfAm.— Dl- 


the zodiac according to the natural order and 
succession of the signs, or from west to east : 
opposed to retrograde: as, the motion of a 
planet is direct. — 8. Having a character, rela- 
tion, or action analogous to that of straight- 
ness of direction or motion : as, a direct interest 
(that is, part ownership) in a property or busi- 
ness. 

It is scarcely too much to say, that Lord Byron never 
wrote without some reference, direct or indirect, to him- 
self. Maeautay, Moore s Byron. 

In a great modem state It is comparatively few who 
have any direct personal knowledge of foreign affairs or 
any dirsot personal Interest in them. 

M. A. Freeman, Amer. Lecte., p. 24S. 

Differences on sobjeots of the first importsnee are al- 
ways painful, but the direct shock ot contrary enthusi- 
asms has something appalling about It 

J. JL Seeley, Nat. Bellglon, p. 8. 

4. In the natural, unrefiooting way: proceeding 
by a simple method to attain an object ; with- 
out modifying one’s proeednre owing to reoon- 


Dlr^ turn, in mueic, a melodic embellishment See 
(unt.— Dlroot vision, vision by unrefracted and unre- 
fleeted rays.— Direct-Vision speotroseope. See epee- 
(rescope.— Direct way around an inclosure or a circuit, 
In math., that way around In which the inside of the in- 
closure Is kept at the left-hand side, 
direct (di-rekt'), «. [< ME. directen, < L. di- 

rectua, pp. of dirigere (> It. dirigere = Pg. 
Pr. dirigtr = F. diriger s= D. dirigeren =s G. diri- 
giren = Dan. dirigere = 8w» dir^era), straight- 
en, direct; see direct, a., and of. dreaa, v, Cf. 
uho dirge, dirigible.) I, trana. 1. To point or 
aim in a stramht line toward a place or an 
object ; cause to move, act, or work toward a 
certain object or end; determine in respect to 
direction : as, to direct an arrow or a piece of 
ordnance ; to direot the eye ; to direct a course 
or flight. 

The master of the ship Is judged by the direeting his 
coarse aright Bacon, Advancement of Learning, 11. 168. 

But thou 

light dirCL. , 

nd goodness detain and fix them. 

Dryden, Ded. of Indian Emperor. 

I have sometimes reflected for what reason the Turks 
should appoint such Marks to direct their faces toward in 
Prayer. Maundrell, Aleppo to Jerusalem, p. 14. 

2. To point out or make known a course to; 
impart information or advice to for guidance: 
as, to direct a person to his destination; he 
directed his friend’s attention to an improved 
method. 


8. To eontrol the course of; regulate; guide 

1.-3. X ^ 

ips of a child, 


or lead; govern; cause to proceed ln'a~par- 
tloular manner: as, to direof the sto] ' 


or the affairs of a nation. 


Direct your angar. 

N&teW, Double Marriage, v. J 
They teught bow tp direct the voice unto harmony. 

Sandye, Travailee, p. 17^- 
And, pleaaed the Almighty’e orden fo perform, 
Eldee In the whirlwind^ and dUreete the etorm. 

AddUion, The Cempaign, I. m. 
4. To order ; Instmot ; point out to, bb a oonrse 
of prooeedlng, with authority; preBrnfibe to. 


The Prophet direelei hla foUoware to order their chil- 
dren to aay their prMsre when aeven yeeri of age. _ ^ 
S. W. Lane, Modem BgypS^ L Of* 



5. In muMe, to oonduot*, lead (a compan 7 of 
vocal or instrumental performers) as conduo- 
tor or director. — 6. To supersoribe ; write the 
name and address of the recipient on ; address : 
H!<, to direct a letter or a package. 

Sir Plyamt. Ctnr it to my lady. . , , 

Boy. ^ dirMtM to your VTonhlp. 

Congreve, ]>oable.DMaer, lU. 7. 

7. To aim or point at, as discourse ; address. 

Words sweetly plac'd, and modestly directed. 

Skak., 1 Hen. VI., v. s. 
O moral Oower, this boke I direct 
To the. Chaucer, Trollus, 1. 

8. In aatrol., to calculate the arc of the equa* 
tor between the signiflcator and the promotor. 
- Directed right line, a line which U regarded as dif- 
ferentiated in respect to the distinction between the two 
dirvctions hi which it might be passed over by a moving 
point. =0yn. S. Ghiide, Sway (»ee guide); Conduct, etc. (see 
manage and govern) ; to dispose, rule, command (see en- 
joi'n), control. 

n, intram, 1. To act as a guide; point out 
a course ; exercise power or authority in guid- 
ing. 

Wisdom is profitable to ddreU, BocL x. 10. 

lie controls and direeU absolutely. 

N. A. Rev., CXtll. 692. 

2. In musto, to act as director or conductor, 
direct (di-rekt'), »• C< direct, «.] In musical 
notation, the si^ 2^^Iaoed at the end of a staff 
or of a page to indicate to the performer the 
position of the first note of the next staff or 
page. 

(urect (di-rekt'), adv. [< ME. direete; < direct, 
d.] In a direct manner; directly; straight: 
as, he went direct to the point. 

And faire Venus, the beaute of the night. 
Upraise, and set vnto the west ful right 
Her golden face in oppositloun 
Of Qod Phebus direete disceudlng down. 

Henryeon, Testament of Cresaida, 1. 14. 

diiect-aotloil (di'rekt'ak'’shon), a. In mech., 
characterized bv direct action : a term applied 
to engines which have the piston-rod or cross- 
head connected directlv to, or by a connecting- 
rod with, the crank, dispensing with working- 
beams and side levers : as, a direct-action steam- 


AU nature is but art unknown to thee, 

All chance, direction which thou const not see. 

Pope, Bssay on Man, i. 201. 

8. The act of directing, aiming, pointing, or 
applying: as. the direction of good works to a 
good end. — 4. The end or object toward which 
something is directed. — 6. An order: a pre- 
scription, either verbal or written; instruction 
in what manner to proceed. 

logo hath direction what to do. Shak., Othello, IL S. 
lextday there was also a lou] 
but that labour tooke nut t 

, tor want of good directione. 

Quoted in Capt, John Smith'e True Travels, II. 140. 
Follow but our direction, and we will accommodate mat- 
ters. Ooldnnith, The Bee, No. 6. 

0. In eqiHty pleading, that part of the bill con- 
taining the address to the court. — 7. In music, 
the act jor office of a conductor or director. — 8. 
A superscription, as on a letter or package, 
directing to whom and where it is to be sent ; 
an address. 

These letters (Lord Chesterfield’s] retain their directione 
and wax seals, and bear the postmarks of the period. 

K. and Q., 7th sor., II. 425. 

9. A body or board of directors ; a directorate. 
— 10. In aatrol., the difference of right or 
oblique ascension between the signiflcator and 

S romotor.— Angle of direction. See angie».— Dlrec- 
on cosine, the cosine of the angle which a given direc- 
tion makes wltli that of one of a system of rectangular 
coordinates in space.— Direotlon of the dip. See dip. 
—Direction ratio, the ratio of one of the mree oblique 
coordinates of a point to the distance of the point from 
tile origin.— Line of direction, (a) In gtm., the direct 
line in which a piece is pointed. (6) In mech. ; (1) The 
line in which a body moves or tends to proceed, according 
to the force Impressed upon it. Thus. If a body falls freely 
l)y gravity, its line of direction is a line irerpendicular to 
the liorizon, or one which, if produced, would pats through 
the earth's center. (2) A lino drawn from the ce"*— 


\ lino drawn horn tl 


dlreoftory 

It is manifest that before the development of oomiBeroe. 
and while possession of land could alone give largeness of 
means, lordship and riches were directly connected. 

H. Spencer, Prin. of Booiol., 1 402. 

8. Straightway; without delay ; immediately; 
at once; presently; as, he will be with ua 
directly. , 

He will direetiy to the lords, I fear. 

Milton, a. A., 1. 1260. 
[In this sense directly, when It happens to precede a de- 
pendent temporal clause, often assumes, by the improper 
omission of the temporal conjunction when or as, the ap- 
parent otfice of a coidunctlon, “ when," “as soon oa." It 
Is more common in English than in American use. 

Direetiy he stopped, the colfin was removed liy tour men. 

Dickene.] 

4. Clearly; unmistakably; expressly; with- 
out circumlocution or ambiguity. 

That wise Solon was directly a Pout, it is manifest, hatt- 
ing written in verse the notable fal)le of the Atlantlck 
Hand. Sir P. Sidney, Apol. for Poehrle. 

We found our Sea cards most directly false. 

Quoted in Capt. John Smith'e True Travels, 1. 100. 

I n ver directly defame, but I do wliat is os bad in the 
consequence. Steele, Spectator, Na 186. 

Directly proportional, in tncUh. See protmrtiotuU. 
mSyn. 8. Promptly, instantly, quickly.— 4. Absolutely, 
unambiguously. 

directness (di-rekt'nes), n. 1. Straightness; 
a straight course, Sheridan. — 2, Straightfor- 
wardness; openness; freedom from ambiguity. 

1 like much their robust shnpliclty, their veracity, di- 
rectneee of conception. Carlyle, 

director (di-rek'tpr), n. P. directeur (> D. 
direeteur = Dan. Bw. direlctdr) = G. director = 
8p. Pg. director = It. direttore, < NL. director, 
< L. dirigere, pp. directus, direct: see direct,\ 
1. One who directs; one who guides, superin- 
tends, governs, or manages. 


aiinulardontile-cyllnder, double-piston, inclined-cylinder, 
inverted-cTllnder, osciUatlug, slfding-oover, steeple-, and 
trunk-engines. Also applied to steam-pumps which have 
the steam-piston connected by the piston-rod directly to 
the pump-piston or plunger, and which have volve-geor 
that preventa stopping on what is colled the dead-center, 
Such pumps work without cranks or fly-wheels. 

direct-draft (di-rekt'dr&ft), a. Having a single 
direct flue : applied to steam-boilers, 
directer (di-rek' ter), ». See director. 
directing (di-rek'tiim), p. a. [Ppr. of direct, u.] 
Giving or affording mrection; guiding. -Direct- 
ing olrole. See gabion, — Directing plane, in pereveetive, 
B ^ane passing through the point of sight pandlel to the 
plane of the picture.— Directing point, lu perepeetive, 
the point where any original line meets the directing plane, 
direction (di-rek'snqn), ». [ss F. direction s= 
Sp. direedon ss Pg.’direcfffo = It. diredone = 
D. direcUe sa Q, direction xs Dan. Sw. dircktion, 
< L, direcHo{n-), a making straight, a straight 
line, a directing (toward anything), < dirigere, 
VP- directus, direct: see direct.} 1. Relative po- 
sition considered without regard to linear ais- 
taiice. The direction of a point. A, from another point, B, 
ID or is not the same as the direction of a point, C, from an- 
as a straight line drawn from B 
‘ '“"ilty would or would not out 
lint as a straight line drawn 
Unity 


other point, D, 

through A and c 

theoeiesUalsphereatthesamepoI ^ 

from Dthrough C and also continued to infinity. Eveiyr ^ 
tioii of apolnthasadetermlnatedlreotlon; for If any motion 
from any instant were to lose all curvature, It would tend 
toward a determinate point of the celestial sphere, which 
Would define its direction at the instant when it ceased to 
>>o ileflected. It is inaccurate to say that a line has a 
oi'terminate direction, because a motion along that line 
has either one of two opposite directions. Yet the word 
direction ie Sometimes used In a loose eente in which, op- 
poaite directione not being dietluguished, the direction of 
a line is spoken of, meaning the pair of oppoelte directions. 

The direction of a star is seen at a glance, while the 
iiiDst profound science and the meet accurate obeervatloiii 
have not enabled the astronomer to sscertaln its distance, 
B. Peirce. 

'Jlie direction in which a force tends to make the point 
1“ which it la applied move is called the direction at the 
''^'I'ce. R. s. Ball, Exper. Mechanioe, p. 6. 

Honoe— -S. The act of governing; adminlg- 
ti'atlon; numagement; guidance; superinten- 
(iunce: ai, the dfreoHon of public affa^ of do- 
ibestio eoneerns, of a bank, of oonaoienoe; to 
study vniAt the direetkm ot a tutor. 

XpatniMUtotliydffssHon, Mok, Maobsth, W. 8. 


M. Oversight, government, control, 
directional (di-rok'ahpn-al), a. [< directum + 
-al.} Pertaining or relating to direction. 

Tlie directional character of the properties of the ray, 
on account of its analogy to the directional character of » 
magnet or an electric current, suggested the Idea of po- 
larity. SpoHutwoode, Polarisation, p. 6. 

Directional coefflotent. Soe coejieient. 
directitndet (dl-rok'ti-tud), n. A word used 
in burlesque in the following passage, which 
appears to contain some allusion not now in- 
telligible. 

3d Serv. Which friends, sir, (as it were,) durst not (look 
you, sir) show themselves (as we term It) his friends while 
he's til directitude. 

let Serv. Directitudel what's that? Skak., Cor., Iv. 6. 

directive (di-rek'tlv), a. [= F. directif = 8p. 
Pg. directivo =s It, direttivo, < ML. dtrecHvus 
(in the phrase direcHva litera, a letter address- 
ed), < L. directus, pp. of dirigere, direct: see 
direct.} 1. Having the power of directing; 
causing to take or occupy a certain direction. 

A compass-needle 

..etlsm sensibly a oo ^ . 

sensibly attracted orrepelloil as a wIiuIl. 

Thomson and Tail, Nat. Mill., I 6«.S. 

2. Pointing out the proper direction; guiding; 
prescribing; indicating. 

Nor visited by one directive ray. 

From cottage streaming, or from airy hail. 

Thomson. 

The very objects of speculative contemplation being 
selected and created under the directive influences of some 
deep-seated want. 

<J. U. Lewes, Probs. of Life and Mind, 11. iii. | 2. 

It is the office of the Invessa symbol to pnipose a ques- 
tion, not to describe an operation. It is. In its primary 
meaning, Interrogative, not directive, 

Boole, Uifferential Equations, p. 377. 

8t. Capable of being directed, managed, or 
handled. 

Limbs are his instruments. 

In no lew working, than aro swords and bows 
Directive by the limbs. Shak., T. and C., L 8. 

4. Dealing with direction: as, directive algebra. 
— Dlzeottve OOrpOMle, an apohlast (which see). 

directly (di-rekt'li), adv. 1. In a straight line 
or course, literally or figuratively; in the natu- 
ral and primitive way: as, aim directly at the 
object ; gravity tends directly to the center of 
the earth, in mechanics a body is said to strike or im- 
pinge directly against another when the stroke is in a direc- 
tion perpendicular to the surface at the point of contact 
Also, a sphere is said to strike directly against another 
when the line ol direction passes through both their cen- 
ters. Two equal flat pencils in the same plane or parallel 
planes are said to be directly equal when they could be 
generated by equal dlaplaoemenis of rays, these displace- 
ments being in the same direoMon of eotatlon. 

5. In a aireot manner; without the interven- 
tion of any medium; immediately. 

All [the ancient Greeks) who were qualified to vote at 
all voted directly, and not through representattves, in the 
ftfffriTt 01 •tfttOt 

M, A. Prtmsm, Amar. IiMto., p. 278. 


her in all lier ways. 


Hooker, Ecclos. I* 


Specifically — (a) One of a number of persons, appointed 
or elected under jimvltlun of law, having authority to 
manage and direct the alfairs of acuriioriitlbii or company. 
All the dlreutors collectively eoiistitiitc a board of direetore. 
'iliey are agents of the corixiratlon, and not of the stock- 
liolders. Oenernlly they are elected for one year, (b) In 
music, the leader or conductor of a company of vocal or 
Instrumental performers : as, a choir director; an orches- 
tral director. 

2. Anything that directs or controls. 

Common forms were not design'd 
Directors to a noble mind. Swift. 

.Safety from external danger Is the most powerful di- 
rector of notional eomliict. A. Hamitton. 

Knectflcally — (a) In sure., a grooved prohe, intended to 
direct the edgu of the knife or scissors in opening si- 
nuses or fistula) or making incisions generally. (6) In elect., 
a metallic instrument on a glass baiidiu connected by a 
chain with the pole of a battery, and applied to the part of 
the body to which a shuck is to bo sent,— Director olrflle. 
Hee circle. 

Sometimes spoiled directer. 
directorate (di-rek'to-rfitj, n. [ss F. directorat; 
as director -f -aUi9.} ‘ 1.' The office of a director. 
— 2. A body of directors, 
directorial (dir-ek-td'ri-al), a. [< director 4 
-ial,} 1. That directs; invested with direotioii 
or control. 

The emperor's power In the collective body, or the diet, 
is not directorial, but executive. 

W. Outhrie, Qeog., Germany. 
2. Belonging to a director or a body of direc- 
tors, as the French Directory, 
dlrectorlzet (di-rek'to-riz), v. t. [< directory 4 
-iee.} To bring under the power or authority 
of a directory (in the extract, of the Presby- 
terian Directory for Public Worship). 

These Were to do the Journey work of Presbytery, . . . 
undertaking to Directorite, to Unllturglze, to Catechize, 
and to Dlsciplinlze their Brethren. 

Bp. Gauden, Tears of the Church, p. 609. 

directorsMp («ii-rek'tor-Bhip), n. [< director + 
-ship.] The condition or office of a director. 

directfnrv (di-rek'ta-ri), a. and n. [= F. direc- 
toire =s 8p. Pg. directorio = It. direttorio, < LL. 
directorius, serving to direct, ML. NL. neut. 
direetorium, a directory, < L. directus, pp, of 
dirigere, direct ; see direct.} I. a. Guiding or 
directing; directive. 

This needle the mariners call their directory needle. 

J. Gregory, Bosthunia (1660), p. 281. 

1 must practise a general directory and revisory power 
in the matter. Lincoln, in Raymond, p. sei. 

Directory statute, a statute nr pan of a statute which 
operates merely as advice or direction to the official or 
other person who is to do something pointed out, leaving 
the actor omission not destructive of the legality of what 
is done in dlaregaM of tlio direction. Bishop. 

n. n.: pi. directories (-riz). 1, A guide; a 
rule to diroct; particularly (eectes.), a book of 
directions for saying the various ohuroh of- 
fices and for finding the ohaagee in them re* 



directory 

cmired by the calendar ; eBpeoially , in medieral 
English usage, a book of directions for saying 
the hours. Also called ordinal, pica, or pie. 
The directory of the Greek Church is called the 
typicum. 

There may be uiefuUy a«t forth by the Church a oom- 
mon direetoru of publick praySr, espeoiaUy In the admin- 
istration of the Sacraments. 

Milton, Apoloay tor Smeotymnuus. 

"So pray ye,* or after this manner: which If wo ex- 
pound only to the sense of becoming a pattern, or a dine- 
lory, It is observable that It la not only directory for the 
matter but for the manner too. 

Jtr. Taylor, Works (ed. 1886), 11. 878. 
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dlrmtloilt (dl-rep'shpn), *. £< L. dtreptioiry-), 
< diripere, pp. dtreptus, tear asunder or awav, 
ravage, < dA for die-, asunder, + rapere. snatch. 
Ct. oorrepHon.'} A plundering or ravaging; rob- 
bery. 

lliis lord for some direptiont being cast 
Into close prison. 

Beywod, Hierarchy of Angels, p. bU. 

You shall “suffer with Joy ihodireption of your goods,* 
because the best part of your substance is in heaven, 

J. Br^ord, Letters (Parker Soc., 1868), II. 126. 
direptitlonsf (dir-ep-tish'us), a. [After swrr^ 
titioua (q. v.), < L. aireptna, pp. of diripere, tear 
away: see dtr^fion.l Belating to or of the na- 
ture of direption. E. D. 
direptitionslyt (dir-eji-tish'us-li), adv. By way 
of direption or robbery. 


le to be said on each day of the year. The 

number of feasts In tlie present calendar, and the frequent 
necessity of transferring some, oomraemoratlng or omit- 
ting others, makes the Directoriuin (or, as it is usually 
oolled, the Ordo) necessary tor the clergy. The “ Catholic 
Directory,* familiar to English Catholics, contains, besides 
the Ordo, a list of clergy, churches, etc. An annual called 
the “Catholic Directory" occupies the same field in the 
United States as the English Directory. CalK Diet. 

Specifically — 2. A book containing an alpha- 
betical list of the inhabitants of a city, town, 
district, or the like, with their occupation, place 
of business, and aoode.— 3. A board of direc- 
tors; a directorate. Specifically-— 4. [cop.] 
The body constituting the executive in Iranoe 
during a part of the revolutionary epoch, con- 
sisting of five members called directors, one of 
whom retired each year. Buooeeding the govern- 
ment of the Convention, it existed from October, 1706, to 
November 0th, 1700, when it was overthrown by Napoleon 
Bonaparte (coup d’itat of the 18th Brumalre), and succeed- 
ed by the Consulate. Under the Directory the legislative 
imwer was vested in a Council of Ancients, or Sonato, of 
860 members, composed of men above forty years of age, 
and a Council of five Hundred, or Lower House, with 
which rested the initiative in legislation. 

directreas (di-rck'tres), n. r< director + -««.] 
A female director; a directrix. 

dlraetrlz (di-rek'trika), n. [s= F. direetrice s= 
It. direttrice, < NL. directrix, fem. of director: 
see director.] 1. A woman who governs or 
directs.— 2. In math., a fixed line, whether 
straight or not, that is required for the descrip- 
tion of a curve or surface.— 3. In pun., the cen- 
ter line in the plane of fire of an embrasure or 
platform. Jidoall. Seo embraeurc. -Dlreotrtx 

of a oonlo, a line from which the distance of tlio variable 
point on the conic bears a constant ratio to the distance 
of the same point from a given focus ; the polar of a focus. 
— Dlreotrlx of oleotrodynamlc action of a given cir- 
cuit, the magnetic force due to the circuit. 

direfed (dir'ffil), a. [< dire + -Jitl, 1, Irreg. suf- 
fixed to an adj.] Characterized by or fraught 
with something dreadful ; of a dire nature or 
appearance: as, a direful fiend; a direful mis- 
fortune. 

Saturn combust. 

With dir^ul looks at your nativity. 

Beheld fair Ventu in her silver orb. 

Oreene, James IV., L 

■tyn. See list under dirt. 

dlrefally(dir'ffil-i),adi>. Dreadfully; terribly; 
woefully. 

direfolness (dir'ffd-nes), n. The state of being 
direful; dreadfulness ; calamitousuess. 


dirge (d^rj), n. [Sc. also dirgie, etc. (see dtr- 
qie) ; < ME. dirge, dorge, dyrqe, dirige, deregy, 
funeral service, the office for the dead^; so called 
from an antiphon therein sung beginning ‘‘2>t- 
rige, Domine, Deus mens, in oom^otu iuo vi- 
am moam” (Direct, O Lord my God, my way 
in thy sight), the words being taken from the 
Psalms (“‘Domine . . . dirige in oonspeotu 
tuo'viam meam”; Vulgate, Ps. v. 8) ; L. dirige, 
impv. of dirMere, make straight, direct: see di- 
rect. In ME. the dirge or dirige is often men- 
tioned in connection with the placebo, so named 
for a similar reason.] A funeral hymn ; the fu- 
neral service as sung; hence, a song or tune 
expressing grief, lamentation, and mourning. 
Besort, I pray you, vnto my sepulture. 

To ling my dtrige with great deuocion. 

Lamtnlationtf Mary Magdalene, 1. (ML 
And oner yt he ordeyned ther, to be oontynued for euer, 
one day in y* weke, a tolempne dirige to be longe, and 
vpon y< morowe a masse. Pabyan, Clurou., an. 1428. 
With mirth in funeral, and with dirge in marriage, 

In equal scale weighing delight and dole. 

Shak., Hamlet, L 8. 

First wlU I sing thy dirge. 

Then klu thy pale lips, and then die mytelt 

Beau, and FI, Knight of Burning Pestle, Iv. 4. 
As the first anthem at matins commenced with “ Dirige,* 
, . , tlio wliole of the morning's service, including the 
Mass, came to be desimiated a “ Dirige" or IHrge. 

Boek, Church of our Fathers, iL 608. 


It is stated by the London “Enstneortaig" that a din,n. 
Ue balloon of colossal dimensions nas been for eome tline 
in course of construction iu Berlin. Seienee, VIU. 8C7. 
dirigo (dir'i-go). [L. ; let pers. sing. pres, ind, 
act. of dirigere, direct; see direct.] I ^de or 
direct: the motto on the arms of the State of 
Maine. 

dirigO-XHOtor (dir'i-gSHnS'tqr). a. Productive 
of muscular motion, and diraorang that motion 
to an end. 

Certain inferior dirigo-motor acts are unconscious ; but 
omitting these, the law Is that with each muscular cun- 
traotiou there goes a sensation more or leas definite. 

U, Speneer, Prin. of Psychol., i lit. 
diriment (dir'i-ment), a. [< L. dirimen(U)s, 
ppr. of dirmere : see dirempt, v.] Nullif^ig. 
—Diriment Impediments of nuirrlage, in the Bum. 
Cath. Ch., such impedlmeuts as render niarmge null smt 
void from the very beginning, as consanguinity, affluity, 
certain crimes, etc. 

Bishops . . . may often dispense from certain diriment 
<mp«diments as apostolic delegates. ' Cath. Biel., p. 48(1. 
dirk^ (dCrk), n. [Formerly also dark; < Ir. duirc, 
a dirl^ pomard.j A stabbing weapon; a dag- 



dlrelyt (dlr'li), adv. In a dire manner; fear- 
fully. 


diremptt (di-rempt'), V. t. [< L. diremvtue, pp. 
of diHmere(,> It. dirimere = Sp. Pg. dirmir = P. 
dtrtmer), take apart, part, separate, < die-, apart, 
+ emere, take. Cf. adempt, exempt, redemptkm.A 
To separate by violence; put asunder; break 
off. 

He writ the iudlolall examination for a prouiio : that if 
either part refused to stand to his arbttrement, the dlflni- 
tlue strife might be dirempted by sentence. 

BoHnehed, Conquest of Ireland, xxxili. 

diremptt (di-renmt'), a. [< L. diremptue, pp. : 
see the verb.] Parted ; separated. Stow. 
diremption (dl-remp'shon), n. [< L. diremp- 
tio{n-), < dirimere, pp. diremptue, separate; see 
dirempt. ] 1. A forcible separation; a tearing 
asunder. [Bare.] — 2. In hot., same as ehorieis. 
[Not used.] 

dire&ess (djr'nes), n. Terribleness ; horrible- 
Mss; fearfulness. 

Direntet, familia 
Cannot once start m 


suggested by the death of some person. A diroe or a rs- 
guum may be only music or may be a song. An elem is 
a poem, which may or may not be sung. A requiem, oe- 
ing originally sung for the repoaeot the soul of a deceased 
Mrson, retains a corresponding character when the music 
does nM accompany words. 

A dark-haired virgin train 
Chanted the death-dir^ of the slain. 

LongfeUow, Burial ol the 
The silent organ loudest chants 
The master’s requiem. Emereon, Dirge. 
Now change your praises into piteous cries. 

And Eolo^es tome into Elegiee. 

Bpeneer, Tears of the Muses, L 872. 
dirge-alet (dtoj'ftl). m. A wake, or funeral gath- 
ermg, at which ale was served. Also called 
aoutrole. Bee dirgie. 

With them the superiluous numbers of Idle wakes, 
guilds, fratonilties, onurch-ales, helpe-ales, and loole- 
ales, called also dirM^alee, with the heathenish rioting at 
bride-ales, are well diminislied and laid aside. 

Uolinthed, Description of England, ti. 1. 

dirgee, n. See dwjee. 

dlrgeftll(d6rj'ffil),a. [< dirge + -ful,l.] Fune- 
real; wailing; moumful. 

Soothed sadly by the dirgqful wind. Coleridge. 

dirgie (d6r'ji), n. [So., also written dergie, 
■ dergy, and transposed drigie, dregie, dredgie, s 
E. dirge, < ME. dirge, dyrge, dirige, deregy, etc., 
the sernoe for the dead: see dirge.] A fu- 
neral company; entertainment at a funeral. 
Selden. 

See derham. 


Diriohlet’e principle. See principle. 
dirlget, n. A Middle English form of dirge. 


serv^ to diieot: formerly applied, in chem- 
istry. to certain ingredients in prescriptions 
whion were Supposed to guide the action of the 
rest. 

n. n. In geom., the line of motion along 
which the desoribent line or surface is oarried 
in the generation of any plane or solid figure; 
the directrix. 

dirBfible (dir'i-jl-bl), a. [< L. as if *dirig{biUe, 
< dirigere, direct: see mreet.] That may be 
dixeebra, controlled, or steered. 


» * part of 

equlpmeut of the duniwassal, or gentle- 
man, among the Celtic Highlanders of 
Scotland. It had different forms at dif- 
ferent times. The more modem style 
has a scabbard with one or two minor 
sheaths in it for small knives. 

He took the engagement ... in the 
only mode sud form which . . ,. he con- 
sidered as binding — ho swore secrecy 
upon his drawn dirk. 

Seott, Waverley, Ixv. 

0>) The common side-arm of a midship- 
man In the British naval service. It Is 
usually straight, but is sometimes a 
very short, curved outlas. 
dlrki (d6rk), V. t. [< dirki, „.] 

To poniard; stab. 

I thought of the Ruthvens that were 
dirked in their ain house, fur it may be 
as small a forfeit. 

Seott, Fortunes of Nigel, ill. Front and Skit 
And dirked his toe with his own hand. tSS*'**'' 

The Century, XXVIX. 820. 

dirk^^t (d6rk), a., n., adv., and v. An occasion- 
al Middle English and Scotch form of darkK 
Chaucer. 


dirk-knife (ddrk'nif), n. A large olaap-knifo 
with a dirk-like blade. 

dirkneSBt, n- -An obsolete form of darkneiui. 
Chaucer. 

dirl (dirl), V. i. [Sc., =s E. drill, pierce ; see 
drilli, thrill.] 1. To thrUl.— 2. To vibrate or 
shake, especially 'with reverberation ; tremble. 

ind gart thi 
did dirl. 

Burnt, Tam o’ Bhanter. 

dirl (dirl), n. [< dirl, v.] A blow such as 
princes a tinging sensation or a quavering 
sound; the sensation or sound itself; vibra- 
tion. [Scotch.] 

I threw a noble throw at ane ; . . . 

It Just played dirl on the bane. 

Burnt, Death and Dr. Hornbook. 

Dirodielyoidn (lU-rok'e-li-oi'de), n.pl. [NL., 
< IHrocheVya -f -idee.] A subfamily or tortoises, 
named by Agassiz, in the form Deiroohelyoidw, 
in his family JSmydoida, from the genus Di- 
rochelya. 

DiroohelyB (dl-rok'e-lis), n. [NL., < Gr. 
neok, + tortoise.] A genus of tortoises, 
alone representing the Diroohelyoida, having 
an elongated flexitile neck, webbed feet, and 
a movable plastron. Also Deirochelua. 

dirt (dert), n. and a. [Formerly a&o spelled 
dwrf; transposed from ME. drit (sa MD. drijt, 
D. dreet = loel. drit, mod.' dritr), excrement; 
see drit, drite.] I. n. 1. Any foul or filthy sub- 
stance, asexorement, mud, mire, orpitoh; what- 
ever, adhering to anything, renders it foul, un- 
clean, or offensive. 

The wicked are like the troubled sea, . . . whoee waters 
cast up mire and dirt. Isa. Ivll. 

And being dtfwne, Is trodde in the durt 
Ot oattell, and broused, and sorely hurt. 

Speneer, Shep. Cal., February. 

Thou ihouldat have heard . . . how he beat me because 
her hone stumbled ; how she waded through the dirt to 
pluck him off me. Shak., T. ^ the B., iv. i 

2. Earth, especially loose earth; disintegrated 
soil, as in gardens ; hence, any detrital or dis- 
integrated material. [CoUoq., U. 8.] 



7. W. UrqKhart, Eleottotyplng. p. 1*0. 
Speoifi0ftlly-~8. In pUuser-minina. the detrital 
material (usually sand and gravel) from which 
the gold is separated by washing. 

The minem talk o( iHoh dM and poor dirt, and of strip- 
ping off so many feet of top dirt before getting to pay dirt, 
the latter meaning dtr< with so much gold in it that it will 
pay to dig it up and wash it. Borthwidt, California, p. 130. 
4f. Meanness; sordidness; baseness. 

Honours which are . . . sometimes thrown away upon 
dirt and Infamy. IT. Melmoth, tr. of Pliny, vil. 89. 

6. Abusive or sourrilous language.— pay dlxt, 

earth containing a remunerative quantify of gold. See 
extract under def. 8.— To eat dirt, to submit to some de- 
grading humiliation : swallow one’s own words.— To eing 
dirt at, to attaok with scurrilous abuse, as an opponent. 

n. O’ Oonsistingor made of loose earth: as, 
a dirt road (a road not paved or maoadamused) . 
[Colloq., U. S.] 
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Marriages would be mads up upon nxm natural motives 
than mere dirty interests. Sir IT. TtrupU. i 

6. Repulsive to sensitive feeling; disagree- 
able; disgusting. 


Stw Prinetton Jtev., II. lOfl. 


6. P.«l| maddv: .o.^, do,yy, "‘S? ” 

oomfortable: said of the weaker or of roads. - - - 

=8yn. 1. PiltAy, Pout, etc. See nosfy.— 3. Unclean, 
soiled, sullied, burned.- 4 and 8. Vile, scurvy, shabby. 


dirt (d6rt), V. t. [< dirt, n. Ct. drit, driU. «.] 
To make foul or filthy; soil; befoul; dmy. 
[Bare, except in ooUoq. use.] 

Ill company is like a dog, who dirts most those whom he 
loves best Swijt. 

Mosques are also closed in rainy weather (excepting at 
the times of prayer), lest persons who have no shoes should 
enter and dirt the pavement and matting. 

E. W. Lant, Modern Egyptians, I. M. 
dirt-bed (d^rt'bed), n. In geol., any stratum 
in which the remains of an ancient soil are oon- 
spicuous. The most remarkable dirt-beds are In the Pur- 
beokian group, a fresh- and brackish-water formation at 
the summit of the Jursulc series. In this group, so named 
from the Isle of Purbeck in England, where the stratiun la 
best developed, there are layers of ancient soil containing 
the stamps of trees which once grew in them. 

dirt-board (d^rt'bdrd), n. In a vehicle, a board 
placed BO as to keep the axle-arm free from dirt. 
(Urt-oheap (d6rt'ohSp), a. As cheap as dirt; 
very cheap. [Colloq.] 

I weigh my words when 1 say that if the nation could 


dirt-oatiag (ddrt'S'ting), n. 1. The practice 
of some savage or barbarous tribes, as the Ot- 
tomaos of South America, of using oertain kinds 
of clay for food; gcophaglsm. — S. Cachexia 
Afrioana, a disorder of the nutritive functions 
among negroes, and in certain kinds of disturb- 
ances of health among women, in which there 
is a morbid craving to eat dirt, 
dhtily (ddr'll-li), ctdv. [< dirti/, 1. In a 


dirty manner; ioully; nastily' 

Meanly ; sordidly ; by low means. 

IH'rfify snd desperately gull'd. Donne, Elegies, xil. ^ 
dirtlneiB (dCr'ti-nes), n. 1. The state of being jruages with dis- (< 
dirty; flltniness; foulness; nastiness. 

Paris, which before that time was called Lutecia, because 
of the mudde and dirtine»»» of the place wherein it staud- 
eth. Stow, The " 


sneakincr, despicable, contemptible, gross, obscene, 
dirty (uAr'ti), V. f.; pret. and pp. dirtied, ppr. dir- 
tying. [< dirty, o.J 1, To defile: make filthy; 
soil; befoul: as, to dirty the clothes or hands. 
For thine, my dear Dick, give me leave to apeak plain, 
Uke a very foul mop, dirty more than they clean. Bwi/t. 
2. To soil or tarnish morally; sully. 

If OUT fortune . . . be great, public experience hath made 
remonstrance, that it mingles with the world, and dirtie* 
those Angers which are instrumental In consecration. 

J»r. Taylor, Works (ed. 1885), I. 78. 

dlrty-allen (dto'ti-sKen), n. [E. dial., < dirty 
+ alien, var. of auHn. q. v.] A local English 
name of the dung-biro. 

dlruptiont (di-rup'shqn), n. [< L. diruptio{n-), 
< dirumpere or diervmpere, pp. diruptus, dieru^ 
iua, break apart : see diaruptJ] A bursting or 
rending asunder. See disruption. 

Dig (di^, n. [L., related, but prob. not directly, 
with dis (dil‘), oontr. of dives (divit-), rich (of. 
Pluto, < Or. nXolirwv, as related to kXovtoc, rich), 
both akin to df«.s, dmis, divine, deus, a god: 
see deity.} In Rom. myth., a name sometimes 
given to Pluto, and nenee to the infernal 
world. 

Since they did plot 

The means that dusky Dit my dsughter got, 

Her and her blind boy’s scandal’d company 
I have forsworn. Shak., Tempest, Iv. 1. 

dis-. [ME. dis; dea-, OF. des-, dis-, de-, F. des-, 
die-, d6- = Sp. Pg. des-, dis- = It. dw-, des-, s- 
(the Bom. forma varying according to position, 
age, or other circumstanoes, and often coexist- 
ing), < L. dis-, an inseparable prefix, remaining 
uno^nged before c, p, q, s, and t (and some- 
times g, hfj, and r, and in ML. at will, and 
hence in Bom., etc., in all positions), and 
usually before a vowel, regularly changed to di- 
bofore b, d, g, j, I, m, n, r, and v, to d\f- before 
/, to dir- before a vowel (as in diribere and 
dirimere: see dirempt), orig. ‘in two,* hence 
‘apart,* ‘asunder,* etc. (connected with bis, 
orig. "dvis =a Gr. o({, twice), < duo ss Gr. duo rs 
E. two : see di-i-, dt-2, di-», and two. In ML. 
and Bom. the prefixes dis- (OP. des-, dis-) and 
de- (OF, de-, often written dies-, def-, etc.) in the 
separative and privative senses were often used 
interchangeably; hence many words having 


3. Want of legal capacity or 

qualification: legal incapacity; incapacity to 
do an act with legal effect. 

This dUadvantago which the Dissenters at present lie 
nder, of s disability to receive Church preferment^ wUI 
9 easily remedied by the repeal of the test Swift. 
The pagan laws dnring the empire had been continually 
repealing the old disaUliiiss ot women, and the legisla- 


tive movement in their favour continued with u 

force from Conatantine to Justinian, and appeared alec 
In some of the early laws of the barbarians. 

Lecky, Europ. Morals, U. 868. 
sSyn. Disability, Inability, Incompetence, incapacity, 
dlsquallttcatlon, unlltness. Disability implies depriva- 
tion or lou of power ; inability indicates rather inherent 


dlaable (dis-a' - . , , 

ppr. disabling. [< dia- priv. + abW , 
render unable; deprive of ability, 


pp. disabled, 
Ar®.] 1. To 
physical, 
the capa- 


luun, . . . this degenerate wautonnees and dirtiness of 
speech would return to the dunghill. 

Barrow, Works, I. xliL 
His [a oolUer’s] high wages arise altogether from the 
bardahip, dlsagreeabTeness, and dirtiness ot his work. 

Adam Smith, Wealth ot Nations, i. 10. 

2. Meanness; baseness; Bordidness. — 3. Slop- 

S iness; muddiness; nnoomf ortableness : as, 
36 dirtiness ot the weather, 
dirt-scraper (d6rt'skra*’p6r), «. A road-scraper 
or a gpradmg shovel, used in leveling or grading 
^^ond. 

urty (d6r'ti), a. [Formerly also spelled durty, 
dwrtie; < dirt + -yi.] 1. Consisting of or im- 
parting dirt or filth ; causing foulness; soiling: 
as, a diriy mixture ; tUrty work. 


On the dank and dirty grouu-. 

Shak., M. N. D., il. 8. 

2. Charaoterized by dirt; unclean ; not clean- 
ly; sullied: as, dirty hands; dirty employment. 

In their dress, ss well ss in thslr persons, they are gen- 
erally slovenly and dirty. 

E. W. Lane, Modem Egyptians, n. 848. 

3. Appearing ae if soiled ; dark-colored ; im- 
pute; dingy. 

Pound SQ almond, and the clear white colour will be al- 
tered into a dirty one. Loess. 

4. Morally unclean or impure; base; low; des- 
picable; groveling: ae, a dirty fellow; a dirty 
job or tri^ 


original L. de- may appear in the modem lan- 
guages with dis- (dif-, etc.), while others hav- 
ing original L. dis- (djf-, etc.) may appear with 
de-; cfT de/er2 ss differ, defame, deform, d^y, 
etc., in which de- and <v- ore involved. The 
prefix dis-, in ME. almo^ indifferently dis- or 
des-, becomes in mod. E. exclusively dis- (when 
not reduced to or merged with de-), except in a 
few words in which the force of the prefix is less 
obvious, and the archaic form des- accordingly 
remains in use along with the regular modem 
form dis-, as in diseant. descant, dispatch, des- 
patch.) A prefix of Latin origin (in other fonuB 
ai-, dif-), in force — (1) separative or diunne- 
tive, ‘apart,’ ‘asunder,* ‘in different direc- 
tions,’ etc., as in distend, dispart, dissident, etc., 
this force being often only indistinctly felt in the 
English word, as in dimoae, dissent, distract, etc., 
and passing even in Latin into a merely inten- 
sive use, not felt at all in Eimlisb, as in dimute; 
(2) privative or negative, like the English wn-, 
teversing or negativing the primitive, as in dis- 
similar, etc., having oome, in this us^ from its 
frequency in Middle Latin and Old French, to 
be recognized ae a regular English prefix, and 
as such usable 'with almost any verb and adjec- 
tive, as in disable, disesteem, c^avor, disoblige, 
di^eUowship, etc., and in colloquial or dialectal 
use in such forms as disremsmher, disreoolleet, 
etc. In some words the prefix dis- was early reduced by 
apheresia to s-, a form common in Italian, and seen in Eng- 
Itoh^ sport, etc., ss compared with dispend, 

dis. An abbTOviation of discount. 

disability (dis-a-bU'J-tl), n.; pi. disabilities 
(-tiz). [s It. disabiUtd ; as dis- priv. + ability.} 
1. Want of competent power, strength, or phys- 
ical or mental ability: weakness; incapacity; 
impotence : as, diaaSiUty arising from inflrm- 
a blind person labors under great dita- 


renaer unaoie; aepnve oi nuutty, puyniuiu, 
mental, or legal ; weaken or destroy tne capa- 
bility of: cripple or incapacitate: as, a ship is 
disabled by a storm or a battle; a race-horse is 
disabled by lameness ; loss of memory disables 
a teacher. 

A Chrlitlan’s life la a perpetual exercise, s wrestling 
and warfare, for which sensual pleasure disables him. 

Jer. Taylor, Holy living. 

An attainder of the ancestor corrupts the blood, and 
disables his children to inherit. Blaekstons. 

A single State or a minority of States ought to be dis- 
abled to resist the will ot the majority. 

AT. irebstsr, in Scudder, p. US. 
2. To impair ; diminish ; impoverish. 

I have disabled mine estate 
By something showing a more swelling port 
Than my faint means would grant uontinuanoe. 

SAok., M. ofV.,iX. 

3t. To pronounce incapable; hence, to detaraot 
from; disparage; undervalue. 

Be disabled my judgment. Shak. , As yon Like it, v. 4. 

Tbte Year the S 
sey. Archbishop ol 

that ho was elect 

ablsd himself, tUl the King willed him t , 

him, and from thenceforth called him Lord CardlnaL 

Baker, Chronicles, p. 888. 
>8yn. 1. To cripple, paralyse, enfeeble, unfit, disqualify, 
disablet (dls-ft^bl), a. dis- priv. + ablei, a.} 
Wanting ability; incompetent. 

Our disable and unactive force. Danisi, Husophflus. 
digablement (dis-fi'bl-ment), n. [< disable -4- 
-ment.'j Deprivation or want of power; legal 
impediment; disability. 

The penalty of the refusal thereof was turned Into a 
disablement to take any promotion, or to exercise snr 
charge. Bacon, Obs. on a LibeL 


than any disablement ol , . 

South, Sermons, V. tv. 

dis-abridget, v. t. [< dis- priv. + abridge.} To 
extend; lengthen. 

And hee, whose life the Lord did dis-abbridae. 

Sylvsstsr, tr. ot Du Bartas's iriumph of Vaiui, lit IL 
disabuse (dis-a-bfiz'), V. t. ; pret. and pp. dis- 
abused, ppr. disabusing. [< dis- priv. + abuse, r.] 
To free from mistake; undeceive; relieve from 
fallacy or deception; set right: as, it is our 
duty to disabuse ourselves of false notions and 
prejudices. 


I would disabuss them. Goldsmith, Orumbler. 

The first step of worthineu will be to disabuH us ot 
our superstitious associations with places and times, witti 
numlHir and size. Emerson, Essays, Ist ser., p. 884. 

disaooommodate (dis-a-kom'^at), «. t. ; pret. 
and pp. disaccommodated, ppr. disaccommodaU 
ing. [< dis- priv, + accommodate, v,} To put 
to inconvenience ; discommode. 

I hope this will not disaeeommodats you. 

Warburton, To Hurd, Letters, exoii. 

dlsaccommodatlon (dis-^kom-f-da'shqn), n. 
[< dis- priv. + accommodation.} The state of 
being unfit, unsoited, or unprepared. 

They were such as were great and notable devaatationa, 
sometlmesin one part ot the earth, sometimes in another ; 
... in some places more than In other, according to the 
accommodation or disaeeommodation of them to auch oa- 
lamitias. Sir M. Hale, CMg. of Mankind, p. 817. 

disaccord (dis^kfird' ), t>. «. C< OF. desaeorder, 
desaoeordsr, P. ddsaccordsr, < des- priv. + 
aeorder, agroe : see die- and accord, «.] To dis- 
agree; rdliuea 



But Bhe did 

N« could her liking tu hU love upply. 

Spetutr, F. Q., VI. Ul. 7. 

Nothing cun more dinaeeord wltli our experience than 
the Miertlon that our tliuughtB and deairea never do or 
can Intervene aa cauaoa in the evenU ut onr Uvea. 

Mivart, Nature and Thought, p. SIS. 

dllMCOrdant (diB-a-k6r'd|tnt), a. [< OF. dea- 
aeordant, desaccordant, ppi*. of deaaoorder, dea- 
oiKJorder, disagree : eee disaccord, and cf. accor- 
dant.'] Not agreeing; not accordant. 

disaconstom (^-a-kus'tom), v. t. [Formerly 
also disaccustome f < OF. ^saecoustHtner, F. (Us- 
acooutumer (= Sp. deaacoatumbrar s Pg. desacos- 
t«mar),< des-priv. + accoustumer, accustom : see 
dis- and accustom, «.] To cause to lose a habit 
by disuse ; render unaccustomed as by disuse : 
as, he has disaccustomed himself to exercise. 

disaddify (dis-ansid'i-C), v. t.; pret. and pp. 
disacidified, ppr. disaddify ing. ^ F, d4sao%di- 
fier ; as dis- priv. + acidify.] To deprive of 
acidity; free from acid; neutralize the acid 
present in. Imp. Diet. [Bare.] 
disacknowledget (dis-ak-nol'ej), v. t. [< dis- 
priv. 4* acknowledge.] To refuse to acknow- 
ledge; disown. 

By words and oral expreuioni verbally to deny and dis- 
aeknoudtdgt it. Smah. 

diaacqnalnti (dis-a-kwSnt'), V. t. [< OF. desa- 
oointer, desaooointer, disacquaint, < des- priv. -i- 
acointer, acquaint ; see dis- and acquain t, v. ] To 
render unfamiliar or unacquainted ; estrange. 
My sick heart with dismal smart 
Is ditaequainted never. Herrick. 

Tis held a symptom of approaching danger, 

When dUacquainted sense becomes a stranger. 

And takes no knowledge of an old disease. 

Quarlee, Emblems, t. 8. 

diaaoQnaintancet (dis-^kwan'tiWB), n. [< dis- 
priv. + acguaintatice.] " Want of acquaintance ; 
unacquaintance; unfamiliarity. 

The straungenesse thereof proueedes but of noueltie 
and ditaquaintance with our eares. 

J^uttenham, Arte of Eng. Poesle, p. 131. 

dliadjiut ^is-a-just')< V. t. [< dis- priv. 4’ ad- 
just, V.] To destroy the adjustment of; disar- 
range; disturb; confuse. 

When the thoughts are once dUadjutled, why are they 
not always In confusion 7 Hervey, Meditations, II. 82. 

disadorn (dis-^^ddm'), «. t. [< dis- priv. 4- 
adorn, v, Cf. OF. desaorner, desaourner, de- 
spoil.] To deprive of ornaments. 

When site saw grey Hairs beain to spread. 

Deform his Beard, and disaotym his Head. 

Cungrevt, Hymn to Venus. 

disadyancet (dis-ad-v&ns' )> *>■ t. [Early mod. E. 
disadvaunce; < ME. disavauncen, < OP. desavan- 
eer, desavander, desadvander, hinder, thrust or 
throw back, < des- priv. 4- avancer, advance: 
see dis- and advance, «.] 1. To drive back; 

repel; hinder the advance of. 

To spoken of an ordiuaunce 
How wo the Urekes myghten dUavaunce. 

Chaucer, Troilus, il. fill. 

Ther were many full noble men and trewe that hadden 
grete drede that for the faute of her prowesse that holy 
cherche and ertstin feith were diiavaunced. 

Merlin (E. K. T. 8.), ii. 260. 

And [he] lefke the lioste on the left side, and that was to 
disavaunce the Eiuperour, ami by-reve hym the way to 
Ostun. Merlin (E. E. T. 8.}, iii. 068. 

8. To draw back. 

Through Carabels shoulder It unwarely went. 

That forced him bis shield to disadvaunce. 

Spenser, F. «., IV. ill. 8. 

disadvantage (dis-ad-v&n'tSj), n. [< ME. dis- 
advauntage, disavauntage, < OF. desavanfage, F. 
disavantage (= Bp. desventaja = Pg. desvantagem 
as It. scantaggio), < des- priv. 4- avantage, ad- 
vantage: see dis- and advantage, n.1 1. Ab- 

sence or deprivation of advantage ; that which 
prevents success or renders it difficult ; any up- 
lavorable circumstance or condition: as, the 
disadvantage of poverty or imperfect education. 

After all, Horace had tlic disadvantage of the times In 
which he lived ; they were better tor the man, but worse 
for the satirist Dryden, Orlg. and Frog, of Satire. 

it Charles rather at a disadvantcu 
Sheridan, School for Scandal, i 


fort is still perfectly discernible. 

Macaulay, Life and Letters, I. S26. 
8. Loss; injury; prejudice to interest, reputa- 
tion, credit, profit, or other good : as, to sell 
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disadTSAtage (dis-i^-vSn't^j), v. pret. and 
pp. disadeontagsd, ppr. diaadvantagtiM. [< OF. 
desadvantager, F. deaaeantager, hlndor, disad- 
vantage; from the noun.] To hinder or em- 
barrass; do something prejudicial or hijurlous 
to ; put at disadvantage. 

Let every man who is concerned deal with justice, 
nobleuoss, and sinceiity, . . . without tricks and strata- 
gems, to disadvantage the church by doing temporal ad- 
vantages to his friend or family. 

Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. 18S6), 1. 160. 

That titey [the phllanthropio] may aid the offspring of 
the unworthy, they disadvantage the offspring of the 
worthy through burdening their iwrents ov Increased 
local rates. H. Speneer, Man vs. State, p. 20. 

diaadvantageablat (di8-§d-v4n'tfti-^-bl), a. [< 
dis- priv. 4- advantageable.] Not advantageous; 
contrary to advantage or oonvenienoe. 

Hasty selling Is commonly as disadvantageable as inter- 
est. Bacon, Expense. 

disadvantageous (dis-ad-vftn-t&'jus), a. [« F. 
dUsavantageux =t Bp. desventqloao — Pg. d^an- 
tajoao = It. avantaggioso ; as dis- pnv. 4- ad- 
vantageous.] 1, Attended with disadvantage ; 
not adapted to promote interest, reputation, or 
other good; unfavorable; detrimental. 


8t. To throw into disorder; derange. 


disaffeeted (dis-^fek'ted), p. a. [Pp. of dis 
affect, V.] 1. Having the affections alienated ; 
indisposed to favor or support; unfriendly, as 
one displeased with the actions of a superior, a 
government, or a party. 


The tyranny of Wentworth, and the weak deapotism of 
Charles, all conspired to make the Irish disafictsd and 
disloyal. W. S. Qregg, Irish Hist for Eng. Headers, p. 67. 
8t. Morbid; diseased. 

As If a man should be dissected 
To And what part ie disaffeeted. 

S. Butler, Hudlbrai, IL L 606. 

disajEfectedly (dis-^fek'ted-li), ado. In a dis- 
affected manner. 

disaffectedness (dis - »-fek ' ted-nes), n. The 
state of being disaffected. 


In short, the creed of the street Is, Oid Age la not dis- 
graceful, but immensely disadvantageous. 

Smerson, Old Age, p. 286. 
8t. Biased; unfriendly; prejudicial. 

Whatever disadvantageous sentiments we may enter- 
tain of mankind, they are always found to be prodigal 
both of blood and treasure in the maintenance of public 
Jiutluu. Hunts, Ibrin. of Oovemment 

dlsadvantageonsly (dis-ad-van-ta'jus-li), adv. 
In a manner not favorable to success or to in- 
terest, profit, or reputation; with loss or in- 
convonienoe. 

When we come to touch it, the coy delusive plant [the 
sensitive plant] Immediately ahrinks in its displayed 
leaves, and contracts itself Into a form and dimensions 
disadvantageously differing from the former. 

BoyU, Works, I. 260. 

dlsadvantageoasneM (dis-ad-vw-ta'jus-nes), 
n. Want of advantage or suitableness; un- 
favorabloness. 

This disadvantageottsnessot figure he [Pope] converted, 
as Lord Bacon expresses It, Into a perpetual spur to rescue 
and deliver himself from scorn. 

Tyers, Hist. Bbapsody on Pope, v. 

disadventnret (dls-ad-ven'j^), «. [< ME. dis- 
avenlure, < OF. deaaventure, desadventure. dea- 
advanture (= Pr. Sp. Pg. deaaventura = It. dis- 
avventura), < des- priv. 4- aventure, adventure : 
see dis- and adventure.] Misfortune; misad- 
venture. 

This Infortune or this disaventure. 

Chaucer, Troilus, fv. 297. 

Sucli as esteem themselves most secure, even then fall 
soonest into disadventure. Baleigh, Arts of Empire, p. 176. 

Hee died of his owne sword, which falling out of his 
scabbard as hee mounted his Horse, killed him, not fear- 


dlBaffection (dis-a-fek'shon), n. [< F. d^ttf- 
fection (= Bp. des'afeion == Pg. desmei^), du- 
affeotion, < des- priv. 4- affection, affection: see 
dis- and affection, and of. disaffect] 1. Aliena- 
tion of aflfeotlon, attachment, or good will ; es- 
trangement ; or, more generally, positive en- 
mity, dislike, or hostility ; disloyalty : as, the 
disaffection of a pe^le to their prince or gov- 
ernment ; the disaffection of allies ; disaffection 
to religion. 

Difference in Opinion may work a IHeaffeetion In me, 
but not a Detestation. Howell, Letters, I. vL 32. 

The whole Crew were at this time under a general Dis- 


True It is, some slight disaffection wtm shown on two or 
three occasions, at certain unreasonable conduct of Com- 
modore Hudson. Irving, Knickerbocker, p. 68. 

The Irish disaffection Is founded on race antipathy and 
not on political principle. 

Bae, Conterop. Socialism, p. 106. 

St. In a physical sense, disorder; constitu- 
tional defect. [Rare.] 


uou, creuii., pruui,, or ( 

goods to disadvantage. 


^y^^D^ment, Injury, hurt, ham, damage, prejudioe. 


the Oracle of Latona in %ypt liad tolde' him hee 
should die at Eicbatana. PurMts, Pilgrimage, p. 864. 

disadventuroiuit (dis -ad- ven ' tflr - us), a. [< 
disadventure -i- -ok*.] Unfortunate ; attended 
by misfortune or defeat. 

Now he hath left you heare 
To he the record of his ruefuA losse, 

And of my doIefuU disaiventurous deare. 

Spenser, F. Q., I. vU. 48. 
All perill ought be lease, and lease all palne, 

Then losee of fame in dteaventroue field. 

Speneer, F. Q., V. xL 66. 
disadviset (dis-ad-vlz'), V. t. [Clhiefly in p. a. 
diaadvised, after OF. desaviae, unadvised, rash, < 
des- priv. 4- aviae, pp. of aviser, advise : see dis- 
aad advise. Ct. diaatMsed.] To advise against; 
dissuade from ; deter by advice. . [Rare.] 

I had a clear reason to dieadvise the purchase of it. 

^le. Works, V. 464. 
disadylgedtiP-a. [Soe diaadvise.] Ill-advised. 

In what soeuer you doe, be neyther hasty nordisaduieed. 
Booke of Precedence (B. B. T. 8., extra sen), L 78. 

dlaaffect (dis-a-fekt'), v. [< dis- priv. 4- 
feci^.] 1. To alienate the uleetion of: make 
less fnendly ; make diseontented or unfriendly : 
as, an attempt was made to disaffect the army. 
— a. To lack affection or esteem for; not to 
affect ; dislike ; stand aloof from : as, to dia- 
affeet society. [Bare or archaio.] 

Unless you dieuffeet 
His person, or decline his sduoation. 

ShMoy, The Brotbers, L 1. 

Making pl*b> test truth which my charity persuades 
ms tee moet part of Hiem dieaffseH only beosoae it hate 
not bssn wall rsnrsasntsd to team. 

OMNiVis^XoUff 


iByn. 1. Dissatisfaction, Ul will, hostility, disloyalty, 
disaffectionatet (dls-a-fek'shon-at), a. [< dis- 
priv. 4- affectionate, after F. dAaffectionni = 
Bp. desafioionado ss Pg. desaffeigoam = It. dis- 
affeeionato.] Not w^ disposed; lacking af- 
fection; unloving. 


dlBafflrm (di8-a-term')> V- t. [< dis- priv. 4- 
affrm.J 1. To deny; contrsdiot. — 8. In law, 
to overthrow or annul, as in the reversal of a 
judicial decision, or where one, having made a 
contract while an infant, repudiates it f^r 
coming of age. 

The Supremo Court of the United States has dinfflrmed 
the view of the Poet-ofiloe Department, and afflmed test 
of the company. 

Amo York Tribune, XUIL, No. 18819, p. 6. 

dUafBxmance (dis-^fdr'mras), n. [< disaf- 
firm, after affirmance,'] 1. Denial or negation 
of something said or done ; refutation. 


affirmed. 

8. In law, overthrow or annulment. 

If it had been a dietMrmance by law, they m 


.Bale. 


disafflrmation (dis-af-^r-ma'shon), n. [< dto- 
affirm 4- -aHon, after affirmation.] The act of 
disaffirming: disaffirmance. Jfm. Diet. 
disaffomt (dis-a-for'est), v.t. [< OF. deaafore- 
ster, < ML. disafforestars, < L. dis- priv. + ML. 
(fforestare, afforest : see dis- and afforest.] In 
England, to free from the restrictions of forest 
laws ; reduce from the legal state of a forest to 
that of common land. 

By Charter 9 Henijr III. many forasta were disaffor- 
ested. JOadtsame. 

The rapid increase of population [in Orsat Britain] has 
led to tee disafforesting of woodland. 

NVieye. Brit., IX. S9a 

diiafforestotioil (dis-a-for-es-t&'shqn), n. [< 
disafforest + -ation.] The act or proeeeding of 
disafforesting. 

The steady prograaa of ditefftrestMion, 

TXTitlmmm, No. lUg. » lOt 



disaffortMBiiia 
affoTMt + -Mff 
or the Atote of 


i(dUhe4or'est>iiient),t>. [<<ifaw 
(.1 The eot of dietAoresting, 
emg diiatforested. 


disagfpregate (die-eg'r^-g&t), v. t.: p 

pp. maggregaUd, ppr. disaggregating, ^ 

priv. + aggregate. Of. 8 p. desamegw = Pg. 
liesaggregar m It. disaggregare, disaggregate.] 
To separate into component parts, or from an 
aggregate ; break np the aggregation of. 

'rhepartioles . . . are not imsll fragments of iron wire, 
ArtifloiMbr ditaggregaUd from a more considerable mass, 
but iron precipitated ohemicatly. 

&. B. Prueott, Elect. Invent., p. lae. 

disaggregation (dis-ag-rf-gft'shon), n. [ar Sp. 
desagregaoion ss Pg. desoggregagao ; as disaggre- 
gate + -ion: see -aUon.'} The act or operation 
of breaking up an aggregate ; the state of being 
disaggregated. 

A further consequence of this disaggregation was , . . 
tlie necessity for an oflioial building. 

L. H. Morgan, Amer. Ethnol., p. 87. 
disagio (dis-aj'i-d or -a'ji- 6 ), n. [< dia- + agio.l 
Discount on a depreciated currency. See agio. 
disagree (dls-a-grS'), «. i. [< P. dSaagrier, dis- 
please; as dis- priv, + apree.] 1 . To differ; be 
not the same or alike ; be variant ; not to ac- 
cord or harmonize : as, two ideas or two state- 
ments disagree when they are not substantially 
identical, or when they are not exactly alike ; 
the witnesses disagree. 

The mind clearly and Intalfibly perceives all distinct 
ideas to disagree; that is, the one not tu be the other, 

Loake, Human Understanding, IV. L 4. 

They reject the plalneat sense of Scripture, because it 
•eema to disagree with what they call reason. 

Bp. AtUrhary. 

2. To differ in opinion; be at variance; ex- 
press contrary views : as, the best judges some- 
times disagree. 


diMipraeableiiees (dis-argra'^-bl-nes), n. The 
state or quality of being disagreeable, (a) Un- 
sttltahlfneaa ; incongruity ; contrariety. [Rare.] (b) Uu- 
pleaaantneM ; oHenstveness to the mind or to the senses : 
pret. and as, the dieagreeabteneee. of another’s manners ; the diea- 
" ’’ prssoMsness of a taste, sound, or smell. 


J propertlei , 

tliey could the dieagreeablsnsse. 

W. Montagus, Devoute Essays, I. xvi. 1. 

disagreeably (dls-^grd'(^bli), wlv. In a dis- 
aneeablo manner' or degree; unsuitably; im- 
pleasantly; offensively. 

Bis [Bourdaloue’s] style is verbose, he is ditagreeablu 
full of quotations from the fathers, and he wants imagi- 
natlon. Blair, Rhetoric, xm. 

dlsagreeancet (dl 8 -a-grS'§ns), », [< disagree 

+ -anoe.] Disagreement. 

There is no disagrseanee where Is faith in Jesus Christ 
and consent of mind together In one accord. 

J. Udall, On Acte viil. 

disagreement (dis-f^gre'ment), «. [< disagree 
+ -ment. Cf. P. ddsagrdment, disagreeableness, 
defect.] 1. Want of agreement; difference, 
either in form or in essence ; dissimilitude ; di- 
versity; uulikeness: as, the disagreement of 
two ideas, of two stories, or of any two objects 
in some respects similar. 

These carry . . . plain and evident notes and charac- 
ters eitlier of disagreement or affinity. tVoodward. 

2. Difference of opinion or sentiments. 

As touching their several opinions about the necessity 
of sacraments, ... in truth tlielr ditagreemetU Is not 
great. Hooker, Bccles. Polity. 

To account, by any current hypothesis, for the number- 
lets dieogreemente in men's ideas of right and wrong . . . 
seems scarcely possible. H. Speruser, Social Statics, p. 471. 
8. Unsuitableness; unfitness; lack of conform- 
ity. 

From these different relations of different things there 
necessarily arises an agreement or dieagreement of some 
things to others. Clarke, On the Attributes, xtv. 


Bp. Atterburg, Sermons, II, xxlv. 


4. A falling out; a wrangle; contention. 


dlBallo'vranoe (dta-ft-lou'gns;), n. [< dtooltow + 
-anee, after aUowance^.'] Diisapprobation ; re- 
fusal to admit or sanction; prombition ; rejec- 
tion. 

Ood accepts of a tiling suitable for him to receive, and 
for us to give, where he does not declare his refusal and 
dieallowanee of it. South. 

The dieaUowanee of the Anti-Chinese Bill the other day 
is another soimje of dissatisfaction to her (British Colum- 
bia]. N. A. Rev., CXXXIX. 47. 

dlflally (dis-a-U'X V- i . ; ppefc- and jra. disattied. 
PTfT.aisallyi^. [< <M«- t affyi.] To diaregara 
or undo the alliance of. 

Nor )K>th so loosely dieallied 
Their nuptials. Milton, 8. A., 1. lOSS. 

disaltenif, V. t. [< dis- + altern.] To refuse 
to alternate, or to permit in alternation. 

But must I over grind ? and must I earn 
Nothing but stripes? 0 wilt tliou diealtem 
The rest thou gav'st? Quarles, Emblems, ill. 4. 
di^mia (dis'a^mis), n. The mnemonic name 
given by Petrus Hispanus to that mood of the 
third figure of syllogism of which the major 
promise is a partioular affirmative and the mi- 
nor premise a universal affirmative proposition. 
The following is an example ; Some acts of homicide are 
laudable, but all acts of homicide are cruel; therefore, 
some cruel acts are laudable. The vowels of the word, 
t, a, i, show the quantity and quality of the propositions ; 
the initial letter, d, shows that the mood is to be reduced 
to darii; the two «'s show that the major premise and con- 
clusion are to be simply converted In the reduction ; and 
the letter m shows that the premises are to be transposed. 
Thus every letter of the word Is significant. See barbara, 

disanalogalt (dis-a-nal'o-g^), a. C< dis- priv. 
+ analogal.] Not analogous. 

The Idea or image of that knowledge which we have in 
ourselves ... is utterly unsuitable and dieanalogal to 
that knowledge wlilch Is in (Jod. 

Str M. Hale, Works of Ood. 

dlsanchort (dis-ang'kor), v. t. [< dis- priv. + 
ancfcorl.] To free or force from the anchor, as 
a ship ; weigh the anchor of. 

The salll ruised vp, the winde sufte gan blow, 

Anon dieancrtd the shippe in a throw (brief space], 

Rom. of Partenag (E. E. X. SO. 1. 8800. 

disangelicalt (dis-an-jel'i-kal), a. [< dia- priv. 

. „ _V 


Coae. 


8. To be in a state of discord or altercation ; 
wrangle; quarrel. 

United thus, we will hereafter use 
Mutual concession, and the gods. Induc'd 
By our accord, shall disagree no more. 

Cowper, niad, iv. 

4. To conflict in action or effect ; be incom- 
patible or unsuitable: as, food that disagrees 
with the stomach, wgyn. l. To vanr (from).— S. To 
diffwj^th^ dlsMut(trom).— S. Tobioker, wnuqda squab- 

disagreMbility (dis-ft-gre^t-bil'i-ti), «. [< dis- 
agreedble : see -btUtg. Cf. OF. desagreablete, dis- 
agreement. ] The quality of being disa^eeable ; 
unpleasantness ; msagreeableness. [Bare.] 

He, long-sighted and observant, had seen through It suf- 
ficiently to read all the depression of oountenanoe which 
tome immediate dieagreeabilitg had brought on. 

Jfme. IfArblag, Diary, in. 884. 

disagreeable (dis-a-gre'a-bl), a. and n. [< OF. 
(ieaagrsable, F. ddHagrSable (93 Sp. desagradable 
- Pg. desagradavel a It. sgradevole), dlBagree- 
able, < des- priv. + agreable, agreeable : see dis- 
aud agreeable, and of. disamee.1 I. a. 1. Uu- 
Huitable; not conformable; not oongruous. 
[Now rare in this sense.] 

Preaohe y 
ceyued, « tc 


It is dieagreeabte therevnto. 

J. UdaU, On Mark iv. 


No man ought to have the esteem of the rest of the 
world for any actions which are' disagreeable to thoee 
maxims which prevail as the standards of behaviour in 
the country wherein he lives. Steele, Spectator, No. 76. 

Some demon . . . bad forced her to a oonduot dieogres- 
aitit to her slnoerity. Brooms. 

S. Unpleasing; offensive to the mind or to the 
Hcnses; distasteful; repugnant: as, one’s xnan- 
nors may be disagreeable; food may be disa- 
gi-eeable to the taste. 

, The tong atop of the camel eausee a very great motion 
hi the riden, which to some is very disagriseMs. 

Poeoobe, Desnrlption cd the Bast, 1. 181. 
That which it tUsnrrmMs to one is many tlmaa agree- 
ftiile to another, or Msafffssabls in a let* degree. 

IF. Wollaston, Religion ol Nature, " 


“Sri^l^J^lesaaat, dlataateful, unwelcome, nngrete- 

il. H. A disagreeable thing. 


broUier-: 

had long subsisted. 

»Syn. 1. Distinction, Divereitg, etc, {ioe difference) i nn- 
llkeness, discrepancy. — 4. Variance, miniinderstandliig, 
dissension, division, dispute, jarring, olashliig, strife. 
dlsaUieget (dis-a-lfij'), v. t. [< dis- priv. + 
*alliege (iufluenced by liege) for ^allege, a verb 
assumed from aUegiance^ To alienate from 
allegiance. 

treat 

. ditaUiege 

ancient dominion of Engl 

MiUon, Art. of Peace with Irish. 

disallow (dis-a^lou'), V. [< ME. diaalowon, < 
OF. desalouer,"desalower, desaloer, < ML. disal- 
locare, mixed with ^disallaudare. written (after 
OF.) disaloudare, disallow, < L. aw- priv. + ML. 
allocare, assign, allow, L. allaudare, praise, ML. 
approve, allow, > OF. alouer, aUow: see dis- 
and aUow\ a/Iow®.] I, trans. 1. To refuse or 
withhold permission to or for; refuse to allow, 
sanction, grant, or authorize ; disapprove : as, 
to discMow items in an account. 

It is pltie that those which have anthoritle and charge 
to allow and dieecUow bookes to be printed be no more 
circumspect herein than they are. 

Aeeham, The Scholeroaster, p. 79. 

They diecUlowed self-defence, second niarrisgee, and 
usury. Bentleg, Freethinklng, 1 11. 

2. To decline or refuse to receive; reject; dis- 
own* 

To whom coming as unto a, living stone, diealUmed in- 
deed ol men, but chosen of Qod, and precious. 1 Pet. ii. 4. 

They dieaUovoed the flue bookes of Moses. 

Purekae, Pilgrimage, p, 148. 
oftyn. To prohibit forbid, condemn, set aside, repudiate. 

nr intrans. To refuse allowance or tolera- 
tion ; withhold sonotion. 

What follows If we dieallov of tbiar 

Shak., K. John, L 1. 

He retumes agalne to diealUns of that Reformation 
which the Covnant vowes, as being the partiall advice of 
a few Ditines. Milton, Etkonoklastes, xUU. 

dlBRllOWable (dis-fy-lou'^-bl), a. [< dis- priv. 
4- aUowablei.^ Not allowable ; not to be sanc- 
tioned OP permitted. 

That he IMurfi] had rsed dansing In Asia, where he waa 
gquernour for a season, which deed was so disalotsable 
that ha durst not defend It for wel done, but stilly denied. 

Ffiwt, Instruction of a Christian Woman, 1. 18. 


+ angelical.'] Not angelical; camm; gross. 

That learned casuist . . . who accounts for the shame 
attending tlieso pleasures of the sixth sense, as he la 
pleased to call them, from their duangelieal nature. 

Coventry, Philemon to Hydaspes, it 
disanlmate (dis-au'i-mat), v. t. ; pret. and pp. 
disanimated, ppr. disanimating. [< dis- priv. + 
animate.] If. To deprivo of life. 

That soul and life that is now fled and gone from a life- 
less carcase is only a loss to the particular body of corn- 
pages of matter, which by means thereof is now dieani- 
mated. Cudworth, Intellectual System, p. 88. 

2. To deprive of spirit or courage ; discourage ; 
disbeartou; deject. [Bare.] 

The presence of a king engenders love 
Amongst his subjects and nis loyal friends, 

As it disanimatee his enemies. 

Shak., I Hen. VI., ill. 1. 

dissnlmation (dis-on-i-ma'shqn), n. [< diaani- 
mate : BOB -ation.] If. Privation of life. 

True it Is, that a glowworm will afford a faint light 
almost a daye's space when many will conceive It dead ; 
hut this is a inistake in the compute of death and term of 
dieanimalion. Sir T, Broume, Vulg, Err., Ul. 27. 

2, The act of discouraging; depression of spir- 
its. [Bare.] 

disannext (dis-^neks'), v. t. [< OF. desannex- 
J,- . J separate; dls- 


er; as dis- priv. + annex.] 
unite; disjoin. 

That when Uie provinces wore lost and dieannexed, and 
that the king was but king de lure ouer them and not de 
facto, yet iieuertheless the privilege of naturalization con- 
tinued. State TrUUe, Case of the Postnatl (1008). 

diBannxil (dls-a-nul'), v. t. ; pret. and pp. disan- 
nulled, mr. disannulling.] [< dis-, here inten- 
sive (liKe un- in unloose), + annul.] 1, To 
make void; annul; deprive of force or au- 
thority; cancel. 

Whatsoever laws lie [Go^ hath made they ought to 
stand, unless himself from Heaven proclaim them diean. 
nullsd, because it is not in man to correct tbe ordinance 
of Qod. Hooker, Bodes. Polity, Ut. 10. 

Now, trust me, were It not against our laws, 

Aninst my crown, my oath, my dignity, 

Which princes, would they, may not disannul. 

My soul should sue as advocate for thee. 

SAofc.,C. ofB.,Ll. 

That rude law Is torne 
And dieannuld, as too too Inhumane. 

MarHon, Scourge of VUlanle, Sat. U. 

2. To deprive (of). [Bare.] 


dreams and fantaates! 

L-nes), n. The diMimttll«r (dis-j^nul'Or), n. One who 6 
ouls, axmulB, or oaaoeli. 



Another, to her evurlamtlng (ame, erected 
Two ele-houeoe of etuu : the qnerter-getiilom 
Running ugainst her roundly ; iu which bueii 
Two of the dinanmUlert lo«t their night-cape. 

FUteker, Tamer Tamed, 11. 6. 

disannulment (dis-a-ntU'mgnt), «. [< disannul 
+ -mcnt.] Annulment. 

disanolnt (dis-a-noint'), v. t. [< dis- priv. + 
anoint.] To render invalid the oonaeoration of; 
deprive of the honor of being anointed. 


-ppin'ted^. [^. of 


1642 

disftppolllliod (die 
disappoint, v.] 1. £aMed; Wlked; thwarted; 
frustrated: as, a disappointed man; disappoint- 
ed hopes. — 2. Not appointed or prepare; un- 
prepared or ill-prepared. [Bare.] 

Cut off oven In the bloeeome of my tin, 
UnhouseTd, ditappoinUd, unauel d. 

Shak., Hamlet, 1. 6. 

disappointinff (dis-^poin'ting), p. a. [Ppr. of 
disappoint^v^ Cauaing disappointment; not 
equal to or falling short of one's expectation; 
unsatisfactory. 


aiwinted him, unv cnraed him all over In their pulplta. 

Milton, Tenure of Klnga and Maglatratei. 

disapparel (dis-a-par'ol), v. t . ; pret. and pp. dis- 

appareled or disapparelled, ppr. diaapj)areUng or disappointment (dis-a-point'ment), n. K 
disapparelling. [< OP. desapareiltier, desapa^ appomt + -ment, after"F\ ddsappoint^enU] 

rillier, desappareiller, F. dSsappareiller (=s Bp. rv-.*— — e-n » i. — _ 

desaparejar = Pg. desapparethar), < des- priv. 

+ apareiller, twpareiller, apparel : see dis- and 
apparel, v.] To disrobe ; strip of raiment. 


disappear (di8-a-p«r'),i’ ^ ^ , 

des- priv. + ajjerer, appear: see dis- and oppeor. 
Cf. P. ditparaitre (< L. as if *dimarcscer^, OP. 
disaparotstre, desapparoistre = Sp. desaparecer 
rs Pg. desapparecerX< ML. aa if *(mapparescere) 
ts It. sponre (< ML. disparere : see ai^arition), 
of similar ult. formation.] 1 . To vanish from 
or pass out of sight; recede from view; cease 
to appear ; be no longer seen. 

The pictures drawn in our minds are laid in fading col- 
ours, and. If not sometimes refreshed, vanish and auap- 
pear, Locke. 

This is the way of the mass of mankind in all ages, to 
be Influenced by sudden fears, sudden euntrltion, sudden 
earnestness, sudden resolves, which dieappear as sud- 
denly. J. It. Feunnan, Parochial Sermons, 1. 284. 

The black earth yawns : the mortal ditappeare: 

Ashes to aslies, dust to dust. 

Tennyeon, Death of Wellington. 
2. To pass out of existence or out of know- 
ledge ; cease to exist or to be known : as, the 
epidemic has disappeared. 

The Cretaceous Dinosaurs and Cepholopods disappear 
without progeny, though one knows no reason why lliey 
might uot still uve on Uie Pacific Coast. 

Dawson, Nature and the Bible, p. 286. 
8. To end somewhat gradually or without abrupt 
termination: as, the path disappeared in the 
depths of tho forest; in entom,, a line on the 
wing disappearing at the subcostal vein, 
disappearance (dis-a-pSr'Msb n. [< disaopear 
+ -ance. Cf. appearance.] The act of disap- 
pearing; removal or withdrawal from sight or 
knowledge; a ceasing to appear or to exist: 
as, the disappearance of the sun, or of a race of 


little disappointing. if. A. Freeman, Venice, p. 48. 

dis- 
1 . 
ih, 

desire, or intention; miscarriage of design or 
plan: as, ho has had many disappointments in 
life. — 2. The state of being disappointed or de- 
feated in the realization of one’s expectation 
or intention in regard to some matter, or the 
[< OF. desaperer, < resulting feeling of depression, mortincation, 
, or vexation. 

If we hope for things of which we have not thoroughly 


A few days after Christ's dieappearanoe out of the world, 
we And uii ossemblv of disciples at Jerusalem, to the num- 
ber of "about one hundred and twenty." 

Faley, Bvldeuces, 11. 9. 

disappendency (dis-a-pen'den-si), n. [< dis- 
priv. + appendency.] Detachment from a for- 
mer connection ; separation. Bum. 
dlBappoint (dis-^oint'), v. t. [< OF. desapoin- 
ter, tmapointier',' F. ddsappointer, disappoint, < 
des- priv. + apointer, appoint : see d'ts- and ap- 
point.] 1. To frustrate the desire or expecta- 
tion of ; balk or thwart in regard to something 
intended, expected, or wished ; defeat the aim 
or will of : as, do not disappoint us by staying 
away; to be disappointed in or of one’s hopes, 
or about the weather. 


Being thus disappointed of our purpose, we gathered the 
fruit we fo\ind ripe. 

quoted iu Capt. John Smith's True Travels, 1. 101. 

I have such coiifldenoe in your reason that 1 should be 
greatly disappointed If I were to And It wanting. 

U. James, Jr., Pass. Pilgnm, p. 474. 
2. To defeat the realization or fulfilment of; 
frustrate; balk; foil; thwart: M,to disappoint 
a man’s hopes or plans. 

He disappointeth the devices of the crafty, so that their 
hands cannot perform Uielr enterprise. Job v. 12. 

W ithont counsel purposes are disappointed. Prov. xv. 22. 
Sf. To hinder of intended effect; frustrate; foil. 

Many times what man doth determine Qod doth disap- 
point. T. Sanders, 1684 (Arbor's Eng. Qomer, 11. 12). 

His retiring toe 

Shrinks from the wound, and disappoints the blow. 

Addison. 

They endeavour to disappoint the good works of the most 
leoniM and venerable order of men. Stesle, Tatler, No. 186. 

No prudence of onrs could have prevented our late mis- 
fortune ; but prudence may do much in disap 
olfecU. 


disappreciate (dis-^^pre'shi-at), V. t . ; pret. and 
pp. dhaj)jtreeiated, ppr. disappreciating. [< dis- 
piiv. + appreciate. Cf. Sp. Pg. desapreciar.] 
To fail to appreciate ; undervalue. Imp. Diet. 
disapprobation (dis-ap-ro-b&'shpn), ». [= F. 
disapprobation = Sp. desaprobaeion = Pg. des- 
approva^ =: It. disapprovaeimie ; as dis- priv. 
+ approbation.] The act or state of disapprov- 
ing; a condemnatory feeling or utterance ; dis- 
approval ; censure, expressed or unexpressed. 

We have ever expressed the most uiiqualiUod disappro- 
bation of all the steps. &vrke. 

=>Syn. Disapprobation and Disapproval show the same 
dlffureuce as approbation and aftproval. See approbation. 

disapprobatory (dis-ap'ro-bS-t^ri), a. [< dis- 
priv. + approbatory.] Containing disapproba- 
tion ; tending to disapprove. Smart. 
disappropriate (di8-»-pr6'pri-&t), v. t.-, pret. 
and pp. disappregtriatea, ppr. disappropriating. 

{ < dis- priv. + appropriate, «.] 1. To remove 
rom individual possession or ownership ; throw 
off or aside; get rid of. 

How much more law-like were It to assist nature In 
disappropriating that evil which by continuing proper 
becomes destructive ! Milton, Tetrochordou. 

Specifically — 2. To sever or separate, as an 
appropriation; withdraw from an appropriate 
use. 

The appropriations of the several parsonages would 
have been, by the rules of the common law, disappropri- 
ated. Dlackstane. 

8. To deprive of appropriated property, as a 
church ; exclude or debar from possession, 
disappropriate (dis-a-pro'pri-ftt), a. [< dis- 
priv. -I- ajtpropriate, o.] Deprived of appro- 
priation ; not possessing appropriated church 
property, in the Church of England a disappropriate 
church is one from which the appropriated parsonage, 
glebe, and tithes are severed. 


dis- uriv. appropriation.] 1. ^he act of 
withorawii^ from an appointed use. Specifi- 
cally — 2. The act of alienating church prop- 
erty from the purpose for which it was desired, 
disapproval (dis-a-prfi'v^), n. [< dis- pnv. + 
approval.] The act of “disapproving; disap- 
probation; dislike. 

There being not a word let fall from them in disapproval 
of that opinion. OlanvUle, Pre-existence of Souls, ir. 
-Byn. See disanprobation. 

disapprove (ois-^prfiv'), v . ; pret. and pp. dis- 

j disapproving. [s= P. disa] 

Pk. desapprovar 
approvare; as dis- priv. + approve^.] I. trans. 


approved, ppr. dhapptwing. [s= F. ddsapprou- 
ver a= Sp. aesaprobar as Pg. desapprovar ns It. d(«- 

vare; as dis- priv. + approve^.] I. trans. 

» remrd with disfavor; think -wrong or 
reprehenmble ; censure or condemn in opinion 
or judgment : now generally followed by of: as, 
to disapprove o/duioing, or of late hours. 


#Hurniy 

There Is no reason to believe that they evw dUappr:,,^. 
where tlie thlug objected to is the execution of sonu^ - r. 
der unquestionably proceeding from the Bmpeior. 

Srougbii„i, 

-onsented to 

Maeaulay, Hist. Eng., ti. 
disapprovingly (dis-^prd'ving-li), adv. In a 
disapproving manner : with disapprobation, 
dlsarat, n. ^me as aiezard. 
disarm (dis-ftrm'), v, [< ME. desarmen, < OF. 
desnrmer, P. desarmer = Pr. Sp. Pg. desaminr 
E= It. disarmarc, < ML. disarmare, msarm, <1,. 
dw-priv. + armare, arm: see dis- and am2, r. j 
I. trans. 1. To deprive of arms; take the arms 
or weapons from ; take off the armor from : uk. 
he disarmed his foe; the prince gave orders 
to disarm his subjects : •with o/ before the thing 
taken away: as, to disarm one o/his weapons. 

These Justes fynlslied, euery man withdrew, the kynge 
was disarmed, & at time oonuenlent he and the queeiio 
heard evensong. Hall, Hen. VIII., an. 2. 

Specifically — 2. To reduce to a peace footing, 
as an army or a navy.— 3. To deprive of means 
of attack or defense ; render harmless or de- 
fenseless: as, to disarm a venomous serpent. 

Security disarms Uie best-appointed army. Fuller. 
4, To deprive of force, strength, means of in- 
juring, or power to terrify ; quell : as, to disarm 
rage or passion ; religion disarms death of its 
terrors. 

His designe was. If It were possible, to disarms oil, esj*). 
dally of a wise feare and suspition. 

• Milton, Elkonoklostes, iv. 

Nothing disarms censure like self-accusation. 

J. T. Trowbridge, Coupon Bonds, p. 2.‘i0. 

n. intrans. To lay down arms ; specifically, 
to reduce armaments to a peace footing ; dis- 
miss or disband troops : as, the nations were 
then disarming. 

disarmament (dis-iir'ma-ment), n. [s F. d^s- 
armement = Sp. desarmamiento == Pg. desarma- 
mento =z It. disarmamento, < ML. ^dtsarmamcn- 
tum, < disarmare, disarm: see disarm, and cf. 
armament.] The act of disarming ; the reduc- 
tion of military and naval forces from a war to 
a peace footing: as, a general disarmament is 
much to be desired. 

He INapo 
the questlui 

lAfWVt 1 . 

disarmatnre (di8-fir'm&-tfir), n. [< disarm -f 
-ature, after armature.]' The act of disarming 
or disabling; the act of divesting one’s self or 
another of any equipment ; divestiture. [Bare.] 


disarmed (dis-firmd'), p. a. [Pp. of disarm, r.] 
If. Unarmed; without arms or weapons. 


2. Stripped of arms ; deprived of means of at- 
tack or defense. 

Elsewhere be saw where Trollus defy'd 


8. In her., without claws, teeth, or beak: an 
epithet applied to an animal or a bird of prey, 
disarmer (dis-tlr'm^r), n. One who disarms, 
disarrange (dis-a-ranj'), v. t.; pret, and pp- 
disarranged, ppr. disarranging. [< OF. desar- 
renger, F. disarranger = Pg. desarranjar, dis- 
arrange, disarray ; as dis- 4- arrange.] To put 
out of order ; unsettle or disturb the order or 
arrangement of ; derange. 


l)er without s;- „ - . 

more finished or more happy. Blair, Rhatorlo, x 

•Syn. To disorder, derange, confuse. 

disarrangement (dis-a-r&nj'ment), n. [< dis- 
arrange + -^ment.] Tne act of oisarranging, or 
the state of being disarranged. 

In bis opinion, the very worst part of the example e'-i 
is in the late assumption of citizenship by the army, »''<■ 

> oirangement or rather df«arr<>no<sn' 'U 
Burke, The Army Batimatcn. 


ich in disappointing it 
OeWsmifCvicor, lU 


The host whose assiduity extreme 
Distresses, oud whose negligence offends. 

Cowper, Odyssey, xv. 
2. To 'Withhold appro-vol from; reject as not 
^proved of : decline to sanction : as, the court 
^approved the verdict. 

IT. intrans. To express or feel disapproba- 
tion. 


the whole of the oniuigement or rather df«i 
of their military. Burke, The Arm 

disarray (dls-frira'). v. [< OP. deaareer, drs- 
areier, desaireier, desaroyer, desarroyer, etc . 
. < des- priv. + areer, areier, etc., array: see dis- 

f rlv. and array, v. Cf. deray.] I, trans. 1- 
'o undress or disrobe; divest, as clothes ur 
attributes. 

Vanities and little instanesa of sin , . . <Ksa«f«wsiuen'» 
soul of hU Wrtne. JetTraylor, Works (ed. UW)^ I. 



H«U M the girl 

Teni^nm, Oenini 
The foreet, ditarraytd 
ByohfllKovember. 

0. W. Eolmet, An Old Yoer Song. 
2. To tiiTOw into disorder; rout, as troops. 

Oreat Anurthaon, who with fiery ateeda 
Oft ditorrayM the foea in battle ranged. 

Fenton, Odyaaey, xl. 

n. tflft'anff. To undress or strip one’s self, 
disarray (dis-^rfi'), n. r< ME. msaray, diaray, 
desray, < OP. *de8arreif deaarroi, dearoi. P. d^- 
arroi, disorder; from the verb: see disarray, 
V., and of. deray, and array, ».] 1. Dis- 
order; oonfusion; loss or want of array or reg- 
ular order. 

Diiarray and abamefol rout eiMue. Vryden, Fables. 

He proceeded to put his own houaehold effects Into that 
pertunctory and curious ditarray which the masculine 
mind accounts order. The Atlantic, LXI. 660. 

2. Imperfect attire ; undress. 

And him behyud a wicked Hag did stalke, 

In ragged robes and filthy diearay. 

Spenier, F. Q., 11. Iv, 4. 

Clad in a strange disarray ot civilised and aavage cos- 
tume. Jiatothoms, Scarlet Letter, 111. 

dlsarticnlato (dis-ftr-tik'd-lat), v. t. ; pret. and 
pp. disarticulated, jmv. disarticulating. [< dis- 
+ articulate; of. F. d^sartiouler.'] To mvide, 
separate, or sunder the joints of. 

Their [the trustees of the British Museum's] most liberal 
and unlettered permission of examining, and, when neces- 
sary, disartieuhiting the specimens in the mamiitlcont col- 
lection of Oirripedes. Darwin, ClrHpedia, Pref. 

Disarticulated remnants of human skeletons. 

Dawson, Origin of World, p. S02. 

disarticulation (dis-ar-tik-u-lft'shQn), n. r= F. 
d^artioulation ; as dis- + articulation.} Divi- 
sion of the ligaments of a joint, so as to ampu- 
tate at that point; amputation at a joint, 
disassentt (ois-^sent'), n. [< ME. disasenten, 
< OP. desassentir, < des- priv. + aasentir, assent: 
see dis- and assent.] Dissent. 

But whether he departed without the Frenohe kynge's 
consent or dieaesent, he, deceaued in his expectaulun, and 
in maner in dlspayre, returned agayii to tlie Lady Marga- 
ret. ball, Hen. Vll., an. 7. 

disassentt (dis-^ent'), v. t. To refuse to as- 
sent. 

All the most of the mighty, with a mayn wllle, 
Dyssaisent to the dode, demyt hit for noght. 

Destruction of Troy (H E. T. 3.), 1. 9308. 
disassentert (dis-a-sen ' t6r), n. One who re- 
fuses to assent or concur ; a dissenter. 

Thirdly, the alledging the noting of the names of the 
disassenters could not at tiie first be conceived to imply 
an officious prying into the gesture of tliu prince, but 
rather a loyal fear of Incurring tlie king's displeasure. 

State Trials, Lord Bslmerlno, an. 1634. 

dlsasslduityt (dis-as-i-du'i-ti), n. [< dis- priv. 
■f assiduity.} Want of assiduity or care ; want 
of attention ; inattention ; carelessness. 

But he came in, and went out; and, through dieaeeiduity, 
drew the curtain between himself and light of her (Queen 
Eliubeth's] favour. Sir R, Nauntan, Fragmonta Begalia 
disassociate (dis-^sS'shi-at), v. t.; pret. and 
pp. disassociated, ppr. disassociating. [< dia- 
priv. + associate. Cf. F. disasaocier = Sp. desa- 
sociar. Cf. dissociate.} To dissociate; sever 
or separate from association. 

ind . . . disaeeoeiati) 

Florio, tr. of MonI 

Aphasia, whether amnesic or ataxic, may, but seldom 
does, exist diecueoeiated from absolute insanity. 

Fneyo. Brit., IL 171. 

disassodation (dls-^sd^-ft'shgn), n. [< dis- 
associate: boo - ation.} The act of disasBOoiat- 
mg, or the state of being disassociated; disso- 
ciation. 


1648 

misfortune : a word used 'with mnoh latitude, 
hut most appropriately for some unforeseen 
event of a very distressing or overwhelming 
nature. 

Whilst these Things went on prosperously in France, a 
great Dieaeter fell out in EnglMd. 

Baker, Chronicles, p. 182. 

Nor will It be less my duty faithfully to ncord dieaetere 
mingled with triumphs, and great national crimes and fol- 
lies far more humiliating ttuui any diuuter. 

kaeautay, Hitt Eng., i. 
-Syn. a. Calamity, CaiastropKe, eto. (see misfoHme)-, 
blow, stroke, reverse. 

dlBastcrt (di-z4s't£r), V. t. [< disaster, n.} 1. 
To blast W the stroke of an nnluoky planet. 
Spenser.— 2. To Injure; afBiot. 

In his own . . . fields the swain 
Dieaeter d stands. Thomeon, Winter. 

8. To blemish; disfigure. 

The holes where eyes should be, 
the cheeks. 

disasterlyt (di-zis'tAr-li), adv. [< disaster + 
~ly^‘} Disastrously. 

Nor let the envy of envenom'd tongues. 

Which still Is grounded on iKior ladies wrongs, 

Thy noble breast disasterly possess. 

Drayton, Lady Geraldine to Sturey. 

disastrous (di-zks'tms), a. [= F. d6sastreux 
= Sp. Pg. desastroao = It. disastroso; as dis- 
aster -f -ous.} 1. Gloomy; dismal; threatening 
disaster. 

As when the sun, . . . 

In dim eclipse, disostrotM twilight sheds. 

Itaion, P. L., I. 697. 

Drawing down the dim disastrous brow 
That o’er him hung, he kiss’d it. 

Teimyeon, Balin and Balan. 
2. Ruinous; unfortunate: calamitous: occa- 
sioning great distress or injuiy : as, the day was 
disastrous; the battle proved disastrous. 

Tile nine and twentieth of June, tho King held a great 
Just and Triainph at Westminster, but a dieaetroue Sea- 
fight was upon the Water, where one Oates, a Gentleman, 
was drowned in his Harness. Baker, Chronicles, p. 284. 

Fly the pursuit of my dieaetroue love. Dryden. 

The insurrectionary force suffered adieaetnme, though, 
fortunately, a oomparatlvely bloodless defeat. 

Dieey, Victor Emmanuel, p. 43. 

digastrously (di-z&s'trus-lh, adv. Very dis- 
tressingly; calamitously; ruinously. 

Ill health leMened his [Hood's] power to work, and kept 
him poor, and poverty in turn reacted dieaetrouely upon 
his healtli. Stedman, Vict. Poets, p. 89. 

The warwentondisoftroustyfor theovermatched Danes. 

Jjowe, Bismarck, I. 836. 

dlsastroHSness (di-z&s'trus-nes), n. The state 
or quality of being disastrous. Bailey, 1727. 

disattiret (dis-a-tir'), v. t. [< dis- priv. + at- 
tire, v,} To disrobe ; undress. Spenser. 

disattune (dls-^tuu'), v. t. ; pret. and pp. dis- 
attuned, ppr. disattuning. [< dis- priv. + attune.} 
To put out of tune or harmony. Bulwer, 

disaugment (dis-&g-ment'), v. t. [< dis- priv. 
+ augment.} To diminish or lessen. [Rwe.] 

There should I find that everlastiug treasure 
Which force deprives not, fortune dieauamente npt. 

Quarlee, Emblems, v. IS. 

dlaauthorlze (dis-fi'thor-iz), v. t.; pret. and 
pp. disauthorized, ppr. msauthorizing. [= OF. 
desautoriser, desauthoriser, F. disautoriser = Sp. 
Pg. desautorisar = It. disautorizmre ; as dis- 

S iv. + authorize.} To deprive of credit or au- 
ority; discredit. W. Irotton. [Bare.] 
disavallt (dis-^-val'), r. t. 1. To injure; pre- 
judice. J^dgate.—2. To avail; help. Poston 
Letters, III. 28. 

dlsayailt (dis-a-vM'), n. Injury. Lydgate. 
dlBayannoaf, V. t. See disadvance. 
disayentor^, n. See disadventure. 
disayoucht (ois-fp-voueh'), V. t. [< dis- priv. + 
avouch.} To disavow. 


difbark 

the ( 

pretensions to Florida. 

8t. To deny ; disprove. 

Yet can they never 

Toss into air the freedom of my birth, 

Or disavow my blood Plantagenet’s. Ford. 

dlaayowal (dis-jt-vou'al), n. [< disavow + -al, 
after avowal.} Denial; disowning;' rejection; 
repudiation. 

An earnest die 

diflayotFanoef (dis-^vou'^s), «. [< OF. des- 

avouanoe^i desavouer, disavow : see disavow and 
-anoe.} Disavowal. 

The very comer stone of tlie English Ketormatlon was 
laid in an utter denial and dieavowance of this point (the 
pope's supremacy]. South, Works, VI. L 

disayo'wer (dis-g-vou'dr), n. One who dis- 
avows. 

diBayoyrment (dis-^vou'mgnt), n. [< OF. de»- 
avouenteni, < desavouer, disavow: see disavow 
and -ment.} Denial; a disowning. 


disband (dis-band'), v. [< OF. desbander, des- 
bender, F. dd bander (=: It. disbandare, sbandare), 
untie, loosen, scatter, disband, < des- priv. + 
bander^io : see dis- and band?, v. The senses 
of the E. disband involve a ref. to baiu(t, band?, 
and band?.} I. trans. If. To release from a 
bond, restriotion, or connection of any kind; 
unbind; set free. 

What savage bull, disbanded from his stall. 

Of wrath a signe more inhumane could maket 

Stirlirw, Aurora, at. 4. 
2. To break up the band or company of; dis- 
miss or dissociate from united service or action ; 
especially, to discharge in a body from mili- 
tary serrice : as, to disband an orchestra or a 
society; to disband troops, a regiment, or an 
army. 

This course [retrenchment] disbanded many trades; no 
merchant, no cook, no lawyer, no flatterer, ito divine, no 
astrologer, was to oe found in Lacedaomunla. 

Penn, No Cross, No Crown, it 
8. To dismiss or separate from a band or com- 
pany; dissociate from a band: as, a disbanded 
soldier. 

After so 

banded ; and then the Village a „ 

•end another man to serve in bis room. 

Dampier, Voyages, II. L 7L 


disaster (di-K4a'tdr), n. [< OF. deaastre, F. 
dSsasire as Pr. deaastre ss Sp. Pg. deaastre =t It. 
disaatro, disaster, misfortune, < L. dis-, here 
eqniv. to E. mis-, ill, + aatrum (> It. Sn. Pg. 
astro ss Pr. F. ostrs), a star (taken in the as- 
trological sense of ‘destiny, fortune, fate’: of. 
ml. astrum sMstnm, minortune, lit. unluoW 
star; Pr. benastre, good fortune, malastre, ill 
fortime; G. unstem, ’evil star’; E. M-atarred, 
eto.), < <^. ioTpov, a star: see aster.} If. An 
unfavorable aspect of a star or planet; an 111 
portmit; a blast or stroke of an unfavorable 
planet. 


Tennyson, Geraint. 
4f. To break up the constitution of; disinte- 
grate; destroy. 

Some Imagine that aquantity of water sufficient to make 
such a deluge was created upon that occasion ; and when 
the business was done, all disbanded again, and annihi- 
lated. Woodward. 

n. intrana. If. To be released from a bond, 
restriction, or connection; become disunited, 
separated, or dissolved. 

When both rocks and all things shall disband. 

a. Herbert. 

We use not to be so x^rtinaclous In any pious resolu- 

ons, but our purposes disband r — 
first violence. Jer. Taylor, 1 

Human society may disband. 

2. To retire from united service or action ; sep- 
arate ; break up : as, the army disbanded at the 
close of the war; the society disbanded on the 
loss of its funds. 

Our navy was upon tlte point of disbanding. Bacon, 

disbandment (dis-band'mgnt), n. [< disband 
+ -menL] The act of disbanding, or the state 
of being disbanded. 

The disbandment of a considerable part of the great 
army of mercenaries. The American, — 


i, VI. 279, 


8. Ifigfortnne; mishi 


ealami^: any nnfor- 
ly, a snaden < " 


dlsayOYF (dis-^vou'), v. t. [< ME. desavouen, 

< OP. desavouer, P. d^avouer, disavow, < d«»- 
priv. + Oivouer, avow: see avowi-.} 1. To dis- 
own ; disclaim knowledge of, responsibility for, 
or oonneotion with; repudiate; deny oonour- 
renoe in or {mproval of; refuse to own or ao- 
knowledge; disolaim. 

Which of all those oppressive Acts or Impositions did he 
ever dlsclatme or disavow, tiU the fatal aw of this Parla- 
ment hung ominously over him T Jf ilton, Blkonoklastes, 1. 

If 1 am to be a beggar, it shall never make ms a rascal, 
or indooe me to disaeow my principles. • . , 

CMdemith, Vloar, U, embark.} 


disbar (dis-bftr'}, V. t . ; pret. and pp. disbarred, 
ppr. disbarring. [< dis- priv, + 6afi. C!f. 
debar,} In law, to expel nom the bar, as a 
barrister; strike off from the roll of attorneys, 
disbarki (dis-bftrk'), v. t, [< dis- priv. + 
bark?.} To strip off the bark of; divest of 
bark. 

The wooden houses, whose walls are made of fir-treee 
(unsquared and only diebarked). Boyle, Works, II. 780. 


disbark^ (dis-b&rk'), V. t. [< OF. desbarquer, 
’ E. debark, q. ' ' ^ 


F. dSbarquer (> also 1 


V.), < t 


i or great 


L bsoaoM Us ssaato may disavow Um. 


priv. + Sarqui, bark: see Ictrk?, and ef. dte- 
To msembark. [Bare.] 

The ship we moor on these obecure abodes ; 
DUbark the sheep an ofTrlng to the Gods. 

Pops, OdyaMy, xl 



diaburmant 

dlsbament (dls-biir'ment), n. [< digbar + 
•'tnent.'} The act of disbarring, or the state of 
being disbarred. 

disbasef (dis-bus'), <'• t. [< dis-, taken as oquiv. 
to dc-, + 6<«rei; a var. of debagc.} To debase. 
[Bare.] 

First will I die in thickest of my foe, 

Bc'furu 1 will ditbarn mine honour so. 

Oreeite, Alphonsus, v. 

disbeoomet (dis-b^-kum'), r. t. [< dia- priv. + 
become. To misbecome. 

Aiiytliing that may diibteome 
The place on which you sit. 

M<unn;ier and J<'ietd, Fatal Dowry, v. 2, 

disbelief Aiis-bo-lef'), «. [< dia- priv. + be- 

liqf.2 1. Positive unbelief ; the conviction that 
a proposition or statement for which credence 
is demanded is not true. 


8o 
am 

lillnifdM-. 

Browning, Kins and Uouk, I. 817. 
Atheism is a dUbtlUf In tlio existence of Clod - tliut Is, 
a ditbtUrf In any regularity In the Universe to which a 
man must conform himself under penalties. 

Quoted in Pop. Sex. Mo,, XXII. 608. 
8. A negation or denial of the truth of some 
particular thing. [Rare.] 

Nugatory dubs/tV/s wound utf and done with. I. Taylor. 
■■Byn. 1. DUbelief, Unbelief, Incredulity, distrust, skep- 
ticism, luQdulity. Diebeli^f is mure commonly used to 
express an active mentid oppositlnn whlcli does not im- 
ply a hlamewurtliy disregard of evidence. Urxbelief may 
IK) a simple failure to believe from lack of evidence or 
knowledge ; but its theological use has given it also the 
force of wilful opposition to the truth. 

No sadder proof can he given by a man of his own lit- 
tleuess than a dUbeluf in great men. 

Carlyle, Hero-Worship, 1. 
A diebeli^f in ghosts and witches was one of the most 
prominent cluirabteristlcs of scepticism in the seveiiteentlt 
century. Becky, Rationalism, I. 87. 


Belief consists in accepting the otHriuations of tlie soul ; 
unbelief, in denying them. Emereon, Montaigne. 

diflb«lieTe (diB-b6-16v'), t). ; pret. andnp. diabe- 
lieved, ppr. diab<iwiHn<f. [< aia- priv. + believe.'] 
I. (raw#. To reject the truth or reality of; hold 
to be untrue or uon-exietout ; refuse to credit. 

Such wlio profess to disbelieve a future state are not al- 
ways <M(ually satls&ed with their own reasonings. 

Bji, Atterhury, 

I ditbelieve that any one wlio is not himself full of love 
and tenderness has ever, since the world began, yet trans- 
mitted to another soul the truth that Ood Is love. 

F. /*. Cobbe, Ministry of Religion, p. 257. 

n. intrans. Not to believe ; to deny the truth 
of any position ; refuse to believe in some 
propoKltion or statement; especially, to refuse 
Delfef in a divine revelation. 

As donbt attacked faith, unbelief has avenged faith by 
destroying doubt. Men cease to doubt wlion they dUbe- 
lievt outrlgiit. CardineU Manning. 

disbeliOTer (dis-b6-lS'v6r), n. One who disbe- 
lieves; one who ref uses belief ; one who denies 
the truth of some proposition or statement; an 
tmheliever. 

An humble soul it frighted into sentiments, hecaiuo a 
mail of great name pronounces heresy upon tlie contrary 
sentiments, and casts the disbeliever out of the Church. 

Watu. 

sSyn. Unbeliever, Skeptic, etc. See ittfidel. 
diflbench(di8-bench'),i;. (. [<dw-priv, -b bench,] 
1. To drive from, or cause to leave, a bench or 
seat. [Bare.] 

sir, 1 hope Illy words disbenc/id you not. 

• Shak., Cor., 11. 2. 

8. In Eng, law, to deprive of the status and priv- 
ileges of a bencher. 

dlsbend (dis-bend'), V. t. [< OF. deabender, < 
ML. diabendare, unbend, loosen : in E. as if dia- 

I iriv. + bend^. Of. disband.] To unbend ; ro- 
ax ; hence, flgiuatively, to render unfit forelB- 
oient action. [Rare.] 

As liberty a courage doth Impart, 

So bondage doth disbend, else break, the heart 

Stirling, Julius Csesor, cho. 8. 

disblndf (dis-bind'), «- (• [< dia- priv. + bind. 
Cf. diahend and diaband.] To unbind ; loosen. 

Nay, how dare we diebind or loose ourselves from the 
toe of tliat way of agnizing and honouring Qod, which the 
Christian church from her tlrst beginnings durst not doe? 

J. Mede, Otscourses, 1. 2. 

dlBblamet (dis-blam'), V. t. [< ME. deablamen, 
< OP. deahlaamer, deablamer, excuse, < dea- priv. 
+ blaanter, blamer, blame : see dis- and blame.] 
To exonerate from blame. 

Dssblameth me if any worde be lame, 

For aa myn auetor leyde, so seye I. 

Chmaar, TroUns, it 17. 


di8bloom(dis-blfim'),v.f. [<dto-priv. 4- bloom.] 
To deprive of bloom or blossoms. [Rare.] 

A faint flavour of the gardener hung about them (grave- 
dli^rs), but sophistloatM and disblootned. 

Jt, L. Stevenson. 

disbodiedt (dis-bod'id), a. rPp. of ^diabody, 
equiv. to disembody.] Disembodied. 

Tliev conceive timt the disbodyed smiles shall return 
from their unactlve and silent recesse, and be joined again 
to bodies of purified and duly pKpared ayre. 

GlanvUU, Fre-existeuM of Souls, xlv. 

disbordt (dis-bdrd'). *• [< OP- desborder, P. 
diborder, which, however, has not the exact 
sense of ‘disembark,’ but means ‘overthrow, 
go beyond, naut. sheer off, get clear,’ < dm- 
priv. + hord, edge, border, board, etc.] To 
disembark. 

And in the arm’d ship, with a wel-wreath'd cord, 
I1iey streightly bound me, and did all disbord 
To shore to supper. Chapman, Odyssey, xlv. 

dlsbOBCatlont (dis-bos-ka'shqn), n. [< ML. dia- 
boacatio(n-), < di>- priv. + lioacua. a wood : boo 
boscage, buaki.'] 'The act of disforesting: the 
act of converting woodland into arable land. 
Scott. 

disboflom (dis-biiz'um), v. t. [< dia- priv, + 
hoatm.] To make known, as a secret matter; 
unbosom. 

Home wont Violante and dishosonxeA all. 

Brouming, Ring and Rook, 1. 118. 

diflbourgeon, V. t. See diaburgeon. 

dlflbowA (dis-bou'ol), V. t. ; pret. and pp. dia- 
boweled, diabowelled, ppr. diaboweling, dtabawcl- 
ling. [< ME. diabowelen (spelled dyabowaylyn 
— Prompt. Parv.); < dia- priv. -i- hmoeZ.] To 
disembowel : usually in a figurative sense. 

A great Oke drie and ilead,. . . . 

Whose foote in ground hath left hut feeble holde. 

But lialfe ditboweVd lies aliove the ground. 

Spenser, Ruins of Rome, si 28. 
Nor the disbomlled earth explore 
In search of the forbidden ore. 

Addison, tr. of Horace’s Odes, lii. S. 
”rwaa bull, ’twos mitred Minotaur, 

A dead disboxeelled mystery. 

D. G. Rossetti, The Burden of Nineveh. 

dlsbratn (dis-brfin'), v. t [< dia- priv. + 
brain.] To deprive of the brain ; remove the 
brain from. [Rare.] 

If the ccrehruni were removed, then all eneiw was 
transposed into reflex movement, and consequently die- 
brained and decapitated animals luaulfested much strong- 
er reflex ttiuvemunts than did such auliuuls as possessed 
this sccuiidary derivation. Mature, XXX. 260. 


disburgeon (dis-b^r'jpn), v. t. [< die- priv. 
■f burgeon.] To strip of buds or burgeons. 
Also spelled diabourgeon. 

When the vine beginneth 
green, fall to disburgeoniny. i 
^bUTBO (dis-bdrs'), «. ; pret. and pp. dia- 

buraed, ppr. disbursing. [< OP. deabouraer, F. 
dibouraer (whence also deburae, q. v.) (= It. 
aboraare), < dea-, apart, + boura^ a purse : sec 
dia- and burae, bourse, purae,] To pay out, as 
money ; spend or lay out ; expend. 

The twelve men stuck at It, and said, Except he would 
disburse twelve crowns, they would And him guilty. 

Latimer, 6th Sermon bef. £dw. VI., I64u. 

To meet tlie necessary expenses, large sums must Im 
oolleoted and disbursed. Calhoun, Works, I. is. 

dlsburBet (dis-bfers' ), n. [< diaburae, «.] A pay- 
ment or disbursement. 

The animal rant to be received for all those lands after 
20 years would abundantly pay tlie public for the first die- 
burses. Dufoe, Tour thro Great Britain, 1. 342. 

dlsbnrBement (dis-bfers'mgnt), n. [= F. di- 
bouraement = It. aboraamento ; as disburse + 
-ment.] 1, The act of paying out or expend- 
ing, as money. 


It is scarcely desirable that the Government whip 
should he supplied with even ten thousand a year for dis- 
bursement, as he thinks proper in his capacity as a party 
manager. Fortnightly Rev., N. S., XL. 188. 

8. Money paid out; an amount or sum expend- 
ed, as from a trust or a coroorate or public 
fund : as, the disburaementa of the treasury, or 
of an executor or a guardian. 

disburBer (dis-b6r's6r), n. One who pays out 
or disburses money. 

disbtirtbeil (dis-bdr'VHn), V. See disburden. 

disc, n. See disk, 

dlscage (dis-kuj'), V. t. ; pret. and pp. diaeaged, 
ppr. diacaging. K dia- priv. + cage?] To take 
out of a cage. [Bare.] 

Until she let me tlydiscaged, to sweep 
In ever-higherlug cagle-clrcIes np. 

Tennyson, Gareth and Lynettc. 

discal (dis'kal), a. [< disc, disk, + -al.] 1. 
Pertaining to a disk in any way ; like a disk ; 
discoidal. — 8. On the disk or central part of a 


vlded longitudinally into two.— ]btscalspbt,in entowi.,a 
round spot behind the middle of the wing, seen in most 
species of tlie lepiduptenms family Moetuidai. Alsu called 


disbranch (dis-brimoh'), v. t. [< OF, 

Cher, daebranchir, disbranch, < dea- priv. 
branchc, branch: see dia- and branch.] 1. To 
cut off or separate the branches of, as a tree ; 
liruno. [Rare.] 

niniited need not be d(«6rancA«ef.tlll 
Evelyn, Calendarlum Uurtense. 
2. To sever or remove, as a branch or an off- 
shoot. [Rare.] 

She that herself will sliver and disbranch 

From her material sap, perforce must wither, 

And come to deadly use. ShaM., Lear, Iv. 2. 

disbud (dis-bud'), V. t. ; pret. and pp. disbudded, 
ppr. disbudding. [< aia- priv. + hud^.] To 
deprive of buds or shoots; remove the unne- 
cessary buds of, as a tree or vine. This Is done 
fur the needs of training, and In order that there may be 
more space and nourishment for the development of those 
buds which are allowed to remain. 

disburden (dis-ber'dn), v. [Also diaburthen; < 
dia- priv. + burden'^, hurthent^.] I, trana. 1. 
To remove a burden from ; rid of a burden ; re- 
lieve of anything weighty, oppressive, or an- 
noying; disencumber; unburden; unload. 

My meditations . . . will, I hope, be more calm, being 
thus disburdened. Sir P. Sidney. 

The 8hlp having (HsbunfetMd her selfe of 70 persons, . . . 
Captatnu Newport with 120 chosen men ... set forward 
fur the discovery of Monacan. 

Quoted in Capt. John Smith's True Travels, I. 196. 

How have thy travels 
Disburthen'd thee abroad of discontents ? 

Ford, Lover’s Melancholy, 1. 1. 

When we have new percmtlon, we shall gladly duAur- 
den the memory of Us boarded treasures os old rubbish. 

Emerson, Eusys, 1st ser., p. 60. 
2. To lay off or aside as oppressive or annoy- 
ing ; get rid of; relieve onws self of. 

Disburden all thy cares on me. Addison. 

>=S 7 n, 1. To disencumber, tree, lighten, discharge, dls- 
embarnMs, 

n. intrana. To ease the mind ; be relieved. 

Adam . . . 

Thus to disburdsn sought with sad complaint, 

MUton, f. L., x. 710. 


(dis-kal'sS-St), v. t. [= F. dti- 


chauaa^, < L. diacalceatua, uuwod, < dia- priv. • 

^ calceatus, shod, pp. of calceare, shoo: see dia- 
and calceaie.] To pull or strip off the shoes or 
sandals from. Coweram. 
discalceatiout (dis-kal-se-a'shon), n. [< dia- 
calccate: see-afton.] The act of pulling off the 
shoos or sandals. 

The custom of disealeeation, or putting off their shoes 
at meals, is conceived ... to have been done, as by that 
moans keeping tlielr beds clean. 

Sir T. Browne, Vulg. Err., v. 6. 
diflcalced (dis-kalst'}, a. [< L. diacalceatua, 
unshod: aee diacalceate.] Without shoes; un- 
shod; barefooted: specifically applied to a 
branch of the Carmelite monks known as Eia- 
calceati (the barefooted), 
discampt (dis-kamp'), V. t. [< OF. deacamper, 
< dea- priv. -f camp, camp : see dia- and camp^. 
Cf, decamp.] To force from a camp; force to 
abandon a camp. Minaheu. 

No enemie put lie ever to flight, but he diseamped him 
and draue him out of the field (quin oostrls exueret). 

Holland, tr. of guetontuo, p. 24‘2. 
dlBCandert, V- *. A corrupt form, found only in 
the passage from Shakspere (A. and C., iii. 11) 
cited undor diacandy. 

dlBCandyt (dis-kan’di), v. i. [ApPM. < dia- 
priv. + candyi, i. e., melt out of a candied 
or solid state.] To melt ; dissolve. 

Fortune and Antony part here ; even here 
Do we shake hands. All come to this 7 The hearts 
That spaniel’d me at heels, to whom I gave 
Their wishes, do diseandy, melt their sweets 
On blossoming Casor. Shak., A. and 0., Iv. 10- 
My brave En^pUans all, 

By the diseandying [rar. diseanderitip— Knight] of this 
pelleted storm, 

Lie graveleas. Shot., A. and C., iU. II. 

Ht (dis'kant), tt. See descant. 

“ ' * L; pret. and 

' [<<«#- 

p.IHct. 

(dis-klird'), V, [a» Sp. Pg. dmartar 

m It. aeatiara, discard, rsiiBot, distil ; aa dia- 




+ t0r^, Cf. d«oar4.] I. <ran«. 1. In caret- 
playing: (a) In some games, to throw aside or 
rej^ from the hand, as a oard dealt to the 
player which by the laws of the game is not 
iie^ed or can be exchanged, (b) In other 
garner as whist, to throw away on a trick, as 
a card (not a trump) of a different suit from 
tliat led, when one cannot follow suit and can- 
not or does not wish to trump. 

IISTing see, king, queen, and knave of sinit not led, von 
would dtfeard the ace. J’ole, WhUt, v. 

2. To dismiss, as from service or employment ; 
cast off. 

They blame the favooritee, and think It nothing extra- 
ordinary that the qneen ehould . . . resolve to dUeanl 
them. Swift. 

Their [the Hydea’1 sole crime was their religion ; and for 
this crime they had been ditcarded. 

Uaeaulay, Hist. Eng., vi. 

3. To thrust away ; reject ; as, to discard pre- 
judices. 

I am resolv'd : grief, I diteard thee now ; * 

Anger and fury In thy place must enter. 

Beau, and PI. (T), Faithful Friends, ill 8. 
Still, thoimh earth and man di»eard thee, 

Both thy Heavenly Father guard thee. 

ITMtMsr, Mogg Megono, HI. 
■•Svn. 9. To turn away, discharge. 

II. intrana. In card^la^ng, to throw cards 
out of the hand. See 1. 

In dUeardiny from a suit of which you have full com- 
maud, It Is a convention to throw away the highest. 

Pole, Whist, Iv. 

discard (diB-k&rd'),n. [<d<«oord,».] l.Incard- 
playing : (a) The act of throwing but of the hand 
suoh cards as are unnecessary in the game, or 
of playing, as in whist, a oard not a trump of a 
different suit from that led. 

In the modem game, your first difoard should be from 
a weak or short suit. Pde, Whist, li, 

(6) The oard or cards thrown out of the hand. 

The dieeard must be placed face downwards on the table, 
apart from the stock and from the adversary's discard. 

Cavmdieh, WhUt. 

lienee — 2. One who or that which is oast out or 
rejected. [Bare.] 

I'he discord of society, llvli 
with affronts, a fool, a thief. 
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For as an angel of €k>d, so to my lord the king to lUs- 
earn good and bad. 2 Sam. xlv. 17. 

How easy Is a noble spirit diseemsd 
From harsh and sulphurous matter, that flies out 
In contumelies t B. Jontun, Catiline, iv. 1. 

They are like men who have lost the faculty of diteem- 
ing colours, and who never, by any exsnsise of reason, 
can make out the difference between white and black. 

J. U. Seuman, Faroohiol Sermons, L 234. 

2t. To indicate or constitute the difference be- 
tween; show the distinction between. 

“he only 

wicked 

ness, through Christ. 

J, Bradford, Letters (Parker Soo., 1868), II, 188. 
The coward and the valiant man must fall. 

Only the caiue, and manner how, disesms them. 

B. Jonton, Sejanus, Hi. 1. 

3. To see distinctly; separate mentally from 
the general mass of objects occupying tue field 
of vision; perceive by the eye; descry . 


For thoimh our eyes can nought but colours see, 

Vet colours give them not their powre of sight > 

So, though these fruits of sense her objects bee, 

Yet she diteemee them by her proper light. 

Sir y. DavUe, Nosce Telpsum. 

Bellonius reports that the dores thereof (Sancta Sophia] 

— ’• *- ‘lysof the yeare; whereas 

’ one then by me was die- 
Sandyt, Travalles, p. 26. 

It being dark, they could not see the make of our Ship, 
uur very well disesm what we were. 

Dampier, Voyages, I. SOI. 
4. To discover by the intellect; gain know- 
ledge of; become aware of; distin^sh. 

A wise man's heart dieeemeth both time and Judgment. 

Eocl. vlH. 6. 

The nature of Justice can be more easily diecemed In a 
state than In one man. Bancnft, Hist. Const., 1. 4. 

To discern our Immortality is necessarily connected with 
fear and trembling and repentance. In the caae of every 
Christian. J. II. Newman, Parochial Sermons, 1. 17. 
•cSyn. 8 and 4 To perceive, recognise, mark, note, espy, 
descry. 

n. intrane. 1. To perceive a difference or 
distinction; make or establish a distinction: 
discriminate : as, to diaeem between truth and 
falsehood. 


penetrating: acute; a 8 ,adfoo 0 mingiBan; adto- 
eeming mind. 

This hath been maintained not only by warm enthusl- 


A glance, a touch, dlsoovers to the wise; 

But every man has not dUeeminy eyes. 

Dryden, Art of Poetry, HI. SOL 
True modesty Is a dUeeming grace. 

And only bluuiM in the proper plaoe. 

Cowper, Conversation. 

discerningly (di-s6r'ning-li), adv. With dis- 
cernment; acutely; with judgment ; skilfully. 

Poets, to give a loose to a warm fancy, are generally too 
apt not only to expatiate In their similes, but introduce 
them too frequently. These two errors Ovid has most die- 
eemingti/ avoided. Oarth, tr. of Ovid, Pref, 

discernment (di-zCm'mgnt), n. [< F. diacema- 
nent aa 8p. diaoemimiento as Pg. diacernimento 
8= It. diacernimento, acernimento; as diaoem + 
-mc»f.] 1. The act of discerning. 

It Is in the dUtenrvmerU of place, of time, and of person 
that the inferior artists fail. Macaulay, MauhfavsUl. 

2. Acuteness of judgment ; discrimination ; a 
oonsiderable power of perceiving differences in 
regard to matters of morals and conduct: as, 
the errors of youth often proceed from the want 
of discernment; also, the faculty of distinguish- 
ing; the exercise of this faculty. 


BiSyn. 9. Penetration, BUerimination, Diecemmmt, Judg- 
ment, Intelligence, acuteness, acumen, clear-sightedness, 
sagacity, shrewdness, inilght. Peneirafton, or Insight, goes 
to the heart of a subject, reads the inmost character, etc. 
Diecrimination marks the differences in what It finds. DU- 
eertiment combines both these Ideas. 

An observing glance of the most shrewd penetration shot 
from under the penthouse of bis shaggy dark eyebrows. 

Scott, Henllworth, xvH. 

Of simultaneoiu smells the diecrimination is very vague ; 
and probably not more than three can be separately Iden- 
tified. II. Spencer, Prln. of Psychol., 1 68, 


»mei, tne eomr^e or tiiievos. Another faculty we may take notice of In our minds is 

R. L. Steveneon, Pulvis et Umbra. , diecemina and distingulshiua between the several 


dl 8 ( 2 urdment (dis-kttrd'mgnt), n. [< discard + 
-ffwnf.] The act of discarding. [Bare.] 

Just at present wo apparently are making ready lor 
snotlier dUcardment, Science, VII. 296. 

dis(»urdnre (dis-kftr'dyr), n. [< discard -f -ure.] 
A discarding; dismissal; rojeetion. [Rare.] 

In what shape does It constitute a plea for the diecardnre 
of religion 7 Hayter, On Hume's Dialogues (1780), p. 88. 

discarnatet (dis-kfir'nfit), a. [< L. dis- priv. + 
LL. camatua, of flesh, flesLy, fat, oorp^ulent, < 
L. caro (cam-), flesh. Cf. tneomafe.] Stripped 
of flesh; fleshless. 

A me 

broken 

Olanville, Vanity of Dogmatizing, xv. 

disease (dis-kas'), v, f. ; pret. and pp. diseased, 
ppr. diseasing. [< dis- priv, + case^.] To take the 
case or covering from ; uncase ; strip ; undress. 

DUeate thee Instantly, . . . and change garments with 
this gentleman. Shak., W. T., iv. 3. 

discattert. V. t. See diaseatter. 
dlsoelTablet, «• See deeeivable. Chaucer. 
disceptationt (dls-ep-tS'shon), n. [=S F. discep- 
taUon s: Sp. diacentaeion ss Pg. disceptagdo, < L. 
di8ceptatio(n~), < diaceptare, pp. disceptatus, dis- 
pute, prop, settle a dispute, determine, < dia-, 
apart, + captare, freq. of oaperc, pp. captua, 
taka, seize. J Controversy. 

The proposition is . . . such as ought not to be ad- 
mitted In any solenee, or any dUeeptation. 

Barrow. Works, II. xll. 

disceptatort (dis'ep-ts-tor), n, [< L. diaoepta- 
tor,K diae^tare dUspaiAi see diaceptaUon.'] A 
disputant. 

The Inquisitive dieoeptatore of this age would, at the 
Verauaalon of illiterate peraons, turn their ergo Into amen 
to the evangelical philosopher. CowUy, Essays, xxlx. 

disceptart. V> t. See diaaeepter. 
disom (m-z6m')» v- [< ME. diaoemen, < OF. 
fliacamer, deaoemar, dheemir, P. diacamer ss 
Hp. Pg. diacamir wt It. diacemara, aeamere. < L. 
diaeemare, pp. diaoretua, sepa ate, divide, distin- 
guish, disoem, < dia-, apari -h camera as Or. 
xpivttp, separate : see oartain, critic, ete. Hence 
diaordat, ateerete, etc.] I. t ana. 1. To distin- 
guish; perceive the mflerenoo between (two or 
more things); dlsorimlnate. 


Ideas it has. Locke, Human Understanding, II, xi. 1. 

The Philosopher whose discoveries now dazzle us could 
not ouce diecem between his right hand and his left, 

Channing, Perfect life, p. 116. 
2t. To see ; penetrate by the eye. 

On the north side there was such a precipice as they 
could scarce diteem to the bottom. 

H'tntArop, Hist. New England, II. 81. 
Sf. To have judicial cognizance: with of. 

It dieeemeth of forces, frauds, crimes various, of stel- 
Ilonate, and the Inchoatious towards crimes capital, not 
actually perpetrated. Bacon. 

Must of the magistrates (though they diecemed of the 
offence clothed with all these circumstances) would have 
been more moderate in their censure. 

Winthrop, Hist New England, I. 880. 
discemablet (di-z*r'n^bl), a. r< OF. discer- 
nahle, F. diacemable; as discern + -a&fe.] See 
discernible. 

discernancet (di-zdr'nans), n. [< discern + 
-ance.] Discernment. ' Aarc*. 
dlscemer (di-z6r'n6r), n. 1 , One who discerns ; 
one who observes or perceives. 

He was a great observer and ditoemer of men's natures 
and humours. Clarendon, Great Rebellion. 

2f. That which distinguishes or separates ; that 
which serves as a ground or means of disorimi- 
nation. 

The w^^ 

sr of the thoughts and intents 

dlsoernible (di-zdr'ni-bl), a. [as It. discemi- 
bile, diacemevole, < LL. diseemibHis, discernible, 
< L. discemere, disoem : see discern.'] Capable 
of being discerae^ perceivable; observable; 
distinguishable. Formerly sometimes spelled 
diacemable. 

There are some Cracks dlteemabU in the white Varnish. 

Congreve, Way of the World, Hi. 6. 

Too many traces of the bad habits the soldiers had con- 
tracted were ditoemible till the oloso of the war, 

Macaulay, Hist Eng., zvlL 
j^tlyil. Peroeptlhle, perceivable, noticeable, apparent, vis- 

discwnlbleneBS (dl-zftr'ni-bl-nes), n. The 
state of being discernible. Johnson, 
cUflOmniibly (di-z^r'ni-bll), adv. In a manner 
to be discerned; distingnishably; perceptibly. 
Hammond. 

discenlng (di-zto'ning), p. a. [^r. of disoem, 
0 .] Having power to disoem ; oiscriminating ; 


from the ei , 

for accurate moral diteemntent, Paitheofthe World, p. 868. 
dlscerpf (dl-s^rp'), «. t, [< L. diacervere, tear 
in pieces, < dia-, asunder, + carpers, pluck: see 
carpi.] 1 , To tear in pieces ; rend. 

This (sedition] dlvldei, yea, and ditcerps a city. 

Dr. Oriflth, Fear of God and the King, p. 100. 

2. To separate; disjoin. 


Warottrlon, Divine Degation, III. | 4. 
dlBCerpiblllty (di-sOr-pi-bil'i-ti), n. [< diaeerpi- 
ble; Bee -bility.] Capability or tendency to be 
tom asunder or disunited, frollaaton. [Obsolete 
or rare.] 

By actual divisibility I understand diecerpibility, gross- 
tearing or cutting one part from another. 

Dr. H. More, Immortal, of Soul, I, 11. 0. 

discerpible (di-sftr'pi-bl), o. [< disewp + -ible.] 
That may be tom asunder; separable; capable 
of being disjoined by violence. [Obsolete or 
rare.] 

A man can no more argue from the extension of sub- 
stance that it is dUoerpible than that it is penetrable ; 
there being ns good cimaclty in extension for penetration 
as descerptlon. Dr. H. More, Immortal, of Soul, II. 11. 12. 

dlBcerptlblUty (di-sirp-tl-bil'i-ti), n. [< dia- 
cerptible: see -Mf%.] Same as diacerpibiliiy. 
[Obsolete or rare.] 

Nor can we have any Idea of matter which does not im- 
ply a natural diteerptibility and susoeptlvity of various 
shapes and modifications. 

IF. WoUaeton, Religion of Nature, v. 
dlsceratlblo (di-sSrp'ti-bl), a. [< L. discerptua, 
pp. of disoerpere, tear in pieces (see diacerp), + 
4ofe.] Saxae na diacerpibie. [Obsolete or rare.] 
is most 

— - _.»d least 

Olanville, Vanity of Dogmatising, v. 

discerptlon (dl-sdrp'shqn), n. [< L. diacerp- 
tio(n-), < dtseerpere, pp. diaearptua, tear m 
pieces: see diacerp. J The act of pulling to 
pieces or of separating into parts. 

Maintaining that space has no parts, because Its ports 
m^t sep^ble and cannot be removed from any other 

I^OnUz, Letter v, In Letters of Clarke and Leibntta 
dlSOeXDtiye (di-sdrp'tiv), a. [< L. diaoerptua, 
pp. of diacer^e, tear in pieces (see diacerp), 
+ -ixa.] Separating or dividing. North Brit. 
Rev. 

dlsoesaiont (di-sesh'qn), n. [< L. tUaeeaaioith), 
a separation, departure, < diae^lara, pp. diieaa- 
aua, put asunder, go apart, < dia-, asunder, 
apart, -4- cedara, go; see eede. Of. decode, do- 
caaeioH,] Departure. 



niara mMfht m«iii to b« lome Made of muinatly ordar 


thetr diniring’away (one Itty one) may 


(&)lBaaIf«e*orothar«foM-pKiitinAtofrM(thaaIotii)fNm term of enUitment 
tho color In tlie placet where the flgnre it to appear. rice and good coodi 


Bp. nail, 

j (dis-ohttrj')^ pret. aod pp. dia- 

e^rgea, ppr. discharging. [< ME. disonargen, 
rgm, < OP. desoharger, deaohargier, des- 
ehareier, Aeskargier, P. dicharger = Pr, Bp. Pg. 
deaeargar, Pg. also deecarregar i=x It. diacaricore, 
diecareare, scarieare, < ML. discargare. dieear- 
rieare, unload- < die- priv. + carricare (> OP. P. 
charger), loa^ charge: Bee die- and oharge.2 
I. trans. 1. To unload; disburden; free from 
a charge or load: as, to discharge a ship by 
removing the cargo, a bow by releasing the 
arrow, a gun by nring it off, a Leyden jar by 
connecting its inner and outer coatings, etc. 

■ Bvery man ahoald bo ready dUchargti of hU trona by 
eight o'clook on the next day at night 

Munday (Arberu Eng. Gamer, I. 20e). 

The galleya alio did oftentimei out of their prowi dit- 
eharga their groat pieoei againit the city. 

KnolUt, Hilt. Turki. 

No Moner wai y* boate dUeharged of what ihe brought, 
but ye next company tuoku her and wente out with her. 

Ir. Bradford, Plymouth Plantation, p. 187. 

When the charge of electricity ii removed from a charged 
body It la laid to be dieehargtd. 

S. P, Thompson, Elect aud Mag., p. 8. 
A. To remove, emit, or transfer; clear out or 
oft ; send off or away. Spocincally — (a) To take out 
or away ; clear away by removing, unloading, or tram- 
ferrlng: ai, to dUehargt a cargo from a ihtp, or goodi 
from a warehnuie ; to diMoharge weight from a beam by 
leaeening or diitrlbutlng it ; to discharge dye from lilk. 

We arrived at Cadii, and there discharged certain mer- 
chandize, and took other aboard. 

Capt. Boger Bodenham (Arber'i Eng. Gamer, I. 83). 
g^o give vent to; ca^e or allow to pan off ; lend or 


Printing a highly acid colour upon the cloth to be die- 
ehargsd, and then plunging it into a lolutlon of bleaohing- 
powder In water. 

W. Crookes, Dyeing and Calico-printing, p. 817. 
(e) To remove (the color). See diseharge style, below. 

When the oolottr li discharged clear water la paieed 
through. W. Crookes, Dyeing and Calico-printing, p. 817. 



wout; emit: ai,a 


ei water; anulcerdti- 


— _., a pipe diic/uirmi . 

eharges pnsi tlili medicine will ducharge bad humori from 
the blood ; he discharged till fury upon tlie nearoit object 
For come dlitance from the mouth of the Mliiiiilppi 
theiea ii not lait, 10 great li the volume of freali water 
which the river dischargee. Banereft, Hlit U. 8., 1. 62. 

Hapleii ii he on whoie head the world discharges the vlali 
of Its angry virtue ; and luclt la commonly the caao with 
the lait and detected uaufructuary of a golden abuac which 
hai outlived lie time. Qladstone, Might of Bight, p. 148. 
(c) To lend forth by propulilon ; let drive : ai, to die- 
cMrgs a abot from a gun, or a blow upon a peraon'a head. 

of courteay. 

Shak., Othello, ii. 1. 

, ^ .ment, aettloB 
e up ; coniumraat 


Purchas, Pilgrimage, p. 821. 

Having discharged our vlait to Oitan Baaia, we Kid out 
after Dinner to view tlie Marine. 

Maundrtll, Aleppo to Jeruaalem, p. 31. 
8. To pay or settle for ; satisfy a demand or 
ui obligation for. [liare.] 

He had g:med too, and loat hli money, lo that I wai 
obliged to discharge liii lodgluga, and defray hla exponiei 
on tne road. Franklin, Autoblog., p. 66. 

4 . To set free ; dismiss ; absolve ; release from 
aoousation, restraint, obligation, duty, or ser- 
vioe : as, to discharge a prisoner, a debtor, a jury, 
a servant, etc. ; to discharge one’s conscience 
of duty; to discharge the mind of business. 

I grant and confeaa. Friend Peter, myaelf discharged of 
ao much labour, having all theae thinoa ready done to my 
hand, that almoit there waa nothing left for me to do. 

Sir T. More, Ded. to Peter Gllei, p. 4. 

I here discharge you 

My houae and aervice ; take your liberty. 

JSeau. and FI., Knlglit of Burning Peitle, i. 1. 

The deputy . . . had, out of couri 
their appearance. Winthrop, Hlat. 

Orlndal . . . waa discharged the government of hia lec. 

Milton, 

6. To carry on, as an obligatory course of ac- 
tion : perform the functions of, as an employ- 
ment or office; execute; fulfil: an, to discharge 
the duties of a sheriff or of a priest ; to discharge 
a trust. 

How can I hope that ever hell diseharge hla place of 
touat , . , that remembera nothing I aay to him? 

B. Jonson, Bartholomew Fair, ii. 1. 
8f. To clear one’s self of, as by explanation ; 
account for. 

At laat he bade her (with bold atedfaatnease) 

Ceaaae to rooleat the Moone to walke at large, 

Or come before high Jove her dooingi to dtaoAorm. 

Spenser, E Q., VII. vL 17. 

7. In dyeing, to free from the dye. (a) In sOk- 
dyeing, to free (the lilk) from the dye, if from any cauie it la 
found to have taken the color in an uniatiafaotory manner. 

Baw allk, aouple and discharged aUk, muat be acted upon 
differently by ohemioal agenta. 

Bsnsdikt, Coal-tar Coloan (trana.), p. 4a 


char^. 

n. intrans. 1 . To throw off a burden.— 8 . 
To deliver a load or charge: as, the troops 
loaded and discharged with great rapidity. 

The cloud. If It were oily or fatty, would not diseharge. 
Bacon, Nat. Hiat. 

The Captalne gaue the word and wee preaently dis- 
charged, where twelue lay, acme dead, the reat tor life 
iprawllng on the ground. 

Quoted in Capt. John Smith’s Trae Traveli, II. 28. 
3. To blur or run: as, the lines of an india-ink 
drawing are liable to discharge ii gone over with 
a wash of water-color. 

The ink ii ai eaay to draw with ai it ia without carbolic 
acid, but driei quickly, and may even be vamlahed with- 
out discharging. Worksh^ Beeeipts, 2d aer., p. 886. 
Dlsobsrglng arch. Same aa arch c/ discharge (which 
lee, under arvAi).— Disoharglnff rod. In elset., lame ai 
discharger. 

dlBOliarge (dis-ohUrj'), «. [< OF. desoharge, F. 
d4charge = Sp. Pg. desearga, deaoargo, Pg. also 
descarrega = It, discarico, searioo; from the 
verb,] 1. The act of unloading or disburden- 
ing ; relief from a burden or charge : as, the 
discharge of a ship. Aa applied to an electrical Jar, 
battery, etc., it lignlllea the removal of the cliarge by 
communication between the poaitive and negative lur- 
facea or polea, or with the earth. ITie dlaoharge may be 
disruptive, aa when it takea placeby a apark through a re- 
ilatlng medium like the air, glaaa, wood, etc. ; or conduc- 
tive, through a conductor, aa a metallic wire ; or convective, 
by the motion of electrified partlclea of matter, aa of air. 

Bpeoifioally— 2. Tho act of firing a missile 
weapon, as a bow by drawing and releasing 
the string, or a gun by exploding the charge of 
powder. 

The flotitioua foreatere flrat amuaed them with a double 
discharge of their arrowa. 

Strutt, Sporta and Paatimea, p. 460. 

3. The act of removing or taking away; re- 
moval, as of a burden or load, by physical 
means, or by settlement payment, fulfilment, 
etc, : as, the discharge of a cargo, of a debt, or 
of an obligation.— 4. A flowing out ; emission ; 
vent : as, the discharge of water from a river or 
from an orifice, of blood from a wound, of light- 
ning from a cloud. 


u to a bounty of 

three months' pay if he reSnlUta within that ttma 
diBOharger (di 8 - 0 hilr'j 6 r), n. One who or that 
whioh discharges. Speoifloally-(a) In Meet, an in- 
strument or a devloe by means of which the electricity tg 
dlaobarged from a Leyden jar, condenser, or other charged 
body. (6) In dyeing, a discharge. See diseharge, e.-. 
— -MUKreoamraaddlaotaiiiger. Beemaa-iag. 

argff-Talye (di 8 - 0 h&rj'valv),n. In steam- 

engines, a valve whioh covers the top of the 
barrel of the air-pump and opens upward. It 
prevents the water which is forced through it 
on the ascent of the piston from returning. 
dlscharlty^ 8 -ohar’j[-ti), dis- ^v. + 
eharitg.] Want of charity. [Bare.] 

When devotion to the Creator should cease to be teitl- 
fled by diseharity towards hla creatures. Brougham. 
dischevelet, a. See dishevele. 

Dischidia (ols-kid'i-ft), n. [NL. , named with ref- 
erence to an obscure 
proceM in the oonfor- 
matiof of the flower, 

< Gr. oloven, 

divided, parted, < d/-, 
two-, + exiZtsv, split : 
see 8 cAmw.] A ge- 
nus of Asclepiadacew 
found in India, the 
Indian archipelago, 
and Australia, they 
herbaceous or some- 

lOt- 

, ;“i 

white or red flowers, and 
the fleshy leaves acme- 
times forming pltoher-like 
appendages. , 

dliushnrch (dis- 
oh 6 roh'), v. t. [< d 
■ Aurcii.J 



depri 

rank of a church. 

This can be no ground to dieehureh that differing com- 
pany of Christiana, neither are they other from themselves 
upon this diversity of opinion. Bp. Hall, Bemalni, p. 402. 
2 . To cut off from church membership, 
disci, n. Plural of discus. 

ZMscida (dls'l-djl), n. pi. [NL.. < L. discus, a 
disk, + -ida.) A family of peripyltean silioo- 
skeletal radiolarians of msooiaalnattened form, 
dlscidet (di-Bid'), V. t. [< L. discidere, out in 
pieoeB, < dis; asunder, + eadere, out.] To di- 
vide ; cut in pieces ; cleave. 

Her lying tonme was in two parts divided, 
And both (he parts did apeake, and both contended; 
And aa her tonmie so waa her hart discided, 

And never tbo^t one thing, but doubly atll waa guided. 

Spenser, F. Q., IV. 1. 27. 
dlsclferous (dl-sif'e-rns), a. [< L. discus, disk, 
ferre, =0 B. fecor'l, + -ot«.] In hot., bearing 
disks; provided with a disk. 


DiechitUa Reffftsianm. 


6. The act of freeing; dismissal; release or 
dismissal from accusation, restraint, obliga- 
tion, duty, or service; also, a certificate of such 
release or diamissal: as, the discharge of a pris- 
oner, of a debtor, or of a servant. 

Death, who sets all free, 

Hath paid hia ransom now, and full dieoharge. 

Milton, a. A., L 1672. 

Which word Imports ... an acquittance or diseharge 
of a man upon . . . full trial and cognizance of hia cause. 

South. 

“ I grant," quoth be, “ our Contract nuU, 

And give you a Discharge in full." 

Congreve, An ImiKiaslble Thing. 
6. The rate of flowing out; as, the discharge is 
100 gallons a minute. — 7. That which is thrown 
out; matter emitted: as, a thin serous disoAarps; 
a purulent discharge. — 8. Performance; exe- 
cution : as, a good man is faithful in the dis- 
charge of his duties. 

For the better Diseharge of my Engagement to your 
Ladyship, 1 will rank all toe ten before yom with some of 
their most signal Frediotiona. Uotml, Letters, Iv. 43. 

Indefatigable In the dieeharge of biulneas. Motley. 
9. In dyeing, a compound, as ohlorid of lime, 
whioh has uie property of bleaching, or tak- 
ing away ihe color alrea<^ oommnnioated to a 
fabric, by which means white patterns are pro- 
duced on colored «ounds. If to tola compound a 
color be added whioh u not affected by It, toe flrat color 
la destroyed aa before, and this second color takes the 
place of toe white pattern,— Arob Of fflSOhaisa See 
areAl.— Oertlfloate of dlsoharfe. See eertiJteaU, 2.— 
Oluurse and dlaohaive. See oAovpa.— Dtspharga In 
bannniitoy or insolvency, release from obUgaUon, by 
act of the law, on lurrendenng one’s property to be d(. 
vlded among creditors.— Htsonaxffs of fluids, toe name 
given to that branch of hydraulics which treats of toe inu- 
ing of water through apertures in the aides and bottoms of 
veaaela.— DlWflUirse Style, a method of calloo-printoig in 
whioh a piece of cloth ia colored, and from parte of which 
toe color ia afterword removed by a diaobaige, lo ae to form 
a pattern. See def. 8— EonorabU dlBOUrge, in toe 
United Statea navy, a dtemarga attoe axplratkm of a full 


dhliMoral (dis'Lflo-ral), a. (X dfoous, a disk, 

^ 

a conspicuous disk surrounding the ^ 


+ Jloa (^r-), a flower, + -ol!] In. hot., having 
^ 9 m which the receptacle is expanded into 

TV, and 


flowers h 


usually distinct from the calyx: applit 

large series of polypetalous orders, Including 
the Rutaoea, Rhamnacea, Rapindacece, etc. 
diBclfomi (dis'i-fdrm), a. [< L. disetis, a disk, 
+ forma, shape.] Besembllng a disk or quoit 
in shape ; discoidal. 

Disdna (ffi-cd'nft), n. [NL., < L. discus, a disk, 
+ -tTtoi.j The typical genus of braohiopods of 
the family Disoinme, The genus ranges from 
the Silurian to the present day. 
discinett (di-singkt'), a. [< L. eUseinctus, 


asunder, separate, < di- tor dia-, asunder. + scin- 
dere, out. Cf. discission.] To out in two; di- 
vide: as, nations . . • 
diacinded by tho main,” 
Howell, Letters, To tho 
Knowing Beader. 
dlsHtil d (dis'i-nid), n. A 
brachiopod of the family 
Diaovnidcs. 

Diadnldtt (di-sin'i-dfl), n. 
pi. [NL., < Disekna + 
-idts.] A family of lyo- 
tHtcina, wKh part of tbs pomatouB brawiopode. 
tower mantia-tobt .itnoved. It U obaractorixed by a short 

eatmiuworuMUbiaiainifc fleshy brachial app^ages. 

curved backward and witu 
ipiall terminal spires dtreoted downward ; valves luboir- 
ouler or eubovate: and the shell-snhttenoe oaloereoni or 

homy. ItisagnmpolaboutegeBanhinoitol wtalobare 



_ ft (M-a'vD, n. km: 

ileoipk, aecmk, «to,. < OP. diaeiple, dearie, P. 
dia^U SB Fx. diw^ie as Bp. diadpulo ss Pg. dw- 
cipvM = It. diaoepplo sa AS. diadpul (rare ; the 
AS. gonpelB tranilate L. diaotpulua bv homung- 
ciUht, lit. * leaming 4 > 07 ' (see knight), a youth 
engaged in learning) aa D. Dan. Sw, di8<^l, < 
L. diseipulua, a learner, < diaeare, learn. a£in to 
docere, teaoh.] 1. A learner; asoholar; one 
who receives or professes to receive instruc- 
tion from another : tw, the diadplea of Plato. 
And grata wall Chaucer, when ye mete, 

As ny (twoijga and my jwete. 

Ootatr, Couf. Amnnt, VIII. 

2. A follower ; an adherent of the doctrines 
of another. 

To hi) diteiplei, men who in hla life 

still followed him ; to them ihall leave in charge 

To teach all natlona what of him they team'd, 

And hU salvation. MUton, V. L., xtl. 488. 

DlSOlples of OhXlst. (a) The twelve men ipecially called 
or selected by Jesus Christ to be bis immediate associates 
or followers during the three years of his ministry. (6) A 
Baptist denomination of Christians founded in the United 
States by Thomas and Alexander Campbell, father and 
son (ori^ually Irish PresbyteriansX and first organised by 
the latter as a separate body in western Virginia in 1827. 
The members of this denomination call themselTes Ditet- 
jtlet ^ Ohritt, and they are also known as CampbeUttn, or 
simply Chrtidant, the last of which names is more dlsUno- 
tlvely appropriate by another denomination. (See Chrit- 
tian, &.) Their original purpose was to find a basis upon 
which all Christians could unite, and hence they rejected 
ail formulas or creeds but the Bible itself ; but their be- 
lief is generally orthodox or evangelical, including the 
doctrine of the Trinity. In general, the only terms of ad- 
mission to the denomination are the acceptance of the 
Bible as a suflUoient and Infallible rule of faith and prac- 
tice, and adult baptism by immersion. In church govern- 
ment they are congregational. They have representatives 
in Great Britain and its colonial possessions, but exist in 
tlie greatest numbers in the western and southwestern 
portions of the United States.— The Mventy dladplM, 
In the Mormon Ch., a body of men who rank in the hie- 
rarchy next after the twelve apostles. =Byn. 1. Pupil, stu- 
dent, catechumen. 
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J dtaehUnarium. 
'ri-sn), o. and n. |X 

— , „ . -an.] I. o. Pertaining to disoi- 

pUne. 

What eagemeH in theproaecution of diteipHnarian un- 
certainties. OUmoiUa, Vanity of Dogmatising, xxiil 
n. n. 1. One who disoiplinea. (a) One who 
tewhes rules, principles, and practices. (Bare.] (b) One 
who enforces discipline ; a martinet : as, he is a good dit- 
ciplinarian. 


IS manners. JnUltr, 


Bo w 


id punis 
Holy V 


4. Gorreotlon; obastisement: puniabment inr 
flioted by way of correction and training ; henoe, 
edification or correction by means of misfortune 
or suffering. 

Diteiplino is not only the removall of diaorder, but, if 
sny visible shape can be given to divine thinga, the very 
visible shape and image of vertue. ^ , 

MiiUm, Chttreh-Oovemment, 1. 1. 
Without dUetpline, the favourite child, 

Uko a neglect^ forester, runs wUd. Cotoptr. 

A sharp ditcipline of half a century had aulBoed td edn- 


disciple (di-m'pl, formerly dis'i-pl), v, t . ; prot. 
and^p. diaeipled, j)^r. ducipUn^. ^ diacipU, 


p, diaeipled, ppr. d .. ^ 

Uso contracted diaple, q. v.j 1. To teaoh ; 
train; educate. [Bare.] 

That better were in vertues diaoipled. 

Then with value poemes weeds to have their fancies fed. 

Spsnser, K. Q., IV., Prol. 
2. To make a disciple or dieciples of ; convert to 
the doctrines or pnnciples of another, [Bare.] 
This authority he employed in eendlng missionaries to 
dUeipU all nations. S, D, Oriffln. 

Sf, To punish; discipline, 
disdplftfthlp (di-ed'pf-ship), «. l< diaoiple + 
■ahip.'] The state of being a disciple or follow- 
er of another in doctrines and precepts, John- 
son. 

diBCipleSBt (di-ri'ples), b. [< diadpk + -ess.] 
A female student or follower. [Bare.] 

Slie was afterwards recommended to a ditoipleue of the 
said lady, named Athea, and made gouemeaae ot a mon- 
astery of the ladles. Speed, Sgoert, VII. xxxL, f 2a 
disciplilMble (dia'i-plin-i^bl), a. [» F. disci- 
plinable SB Sp. diaoipUnahle as Pg. disoipUnavel 
=s It. disoiplinaWe, < ML. disdpUnaMis, dooilo 
(of. LL. disoipUiMOiUs, to be learned br teach- 
ing), < L. disaiplina, teaching, discipline: see 
disoipKne, tt.] 1. Capable ofDeing cusolplined 
by instmotion and of improvement In learning. 

An exoellsnt capacitle ot wit that maketh him more 
dwotpfino&U and Imttattue then any other creature. 

Puttenham, Arte ot Bng. Foeste, p. 119. 
2. Capable of being made matter of discipline : 
as, a disdplimble offense In ctaurch govern- 
ment. — 8. Subjeot or liable to discipline, as 
a member of a church. 

diaciplllUlblftlieftS (dis'i-plin-^bl-nesV «. The 
state of beine disoiplinable, or amenable to in- 
struction or discipline. 

We And in animals . . . something of ssgsolty, provi- 
deuce, [and] dieeiptinoMenssi. 

Sir M. BaU, Orig. Ot Mankind, p. la 

diBcipUaal (dU'i-plin-sl). a. [< ML. disdpU- 
nalis, < L. disdpUna, disoipllne: see discipline.] 
Jtelating to or of the nature of disoipline ; dis- 
ciplinary, [Bare.] 

Uavlng individual oaaea which may be exceptional, 
out of eight, it may be said that no system ot edneation 
'vill bear the strain ot wide experience which exoludea 
that ditetplinal use of ortifioial pain. 

J/iUiotheea Sacra, XLV. 8. 

DisctpllBftiit (dis'i-plin-fuit), n. [< ML. dfsef- 


- - a dtseipitnariitn, too, of the first order. Woe 
to any unlucky soldier who did not hold up his head and 
turn out his toea when on parade. 

Irving, Knickerbocker, p. 810. 

2t. A Puritan or Presbyterian ; so called from 
his rigid adherence to religious discipline. 

They draw those that dissent into dislike with the state, 
as Funtans, or ditdplinarian*. 

Bp. Sanderton, Fax Ecclesio). 

dlftdpllnaillim (dis^i-pU-na'ri-um), n. ; pi. dis- 
cipltnaria (-&). [ML., neut. of aiseiplinarins, 
adi. ; see discipUnaty.j A scourge for peniten- 
tial flogging. 

discipluuury (dis'i-pli-n&-ri), a. [= F. disci- 
pUnaire sa Sp, disdplinario = Pg. disciplinar ss 
It. disdplinario, < ML. disdpHnaritia, pertaining 
to disoipline, < L. disdplina, discipline: see dis- 
cipline, «.] 1. Pertaining to or of the nature 
of discipline; promoting discipline or orderly 
conduct. 

The evils of life, pain, sickness, tosses, sorrows, dsn- 
gen, and disappointments, are disciplinary and remedial. 

Bue^instsr. 

Specifically — 2. Used for solf-inflioted torture 
as a means of penanoe : as, a disdplinary belt 
(one to which are attached shaip points which 
penetrate theskin). — 3. Pertaining to the train- 
ing or regulation of the mind; developing; ma- 
turing. 

Studies wherein our noble and gentle youth ought to 
bestow their time in a dieeipUnary wajjj^ 


5. That which serves to instruct or train; spe- 
cifically, a oonrse of study; a science or an art. 
Though the Ramiean d ' 


highest generalities, is possible, we may now inquire 
whether It should be detached from the soienoes whloh 
severally furnish those generalities, and be erected into 
a separate Dtiseiptine, . . . or whether, In conformity with 
Comte’s classification. Metaphysics should not be thus de- 
tached, but distributed among the sciences from which Its 
data are drawn. 

a. B. Leuee, Frobs. ot Life and Mind, L 1. 1 04. 

6. An instrument of punishment; a scou^, 
or the like, used for religious penanoe. See 
dieeipUnarium.—^oo'tt of Discipline, in the Beth, 
Spis. Ch., the common designation ot a volun 


Spisoopal Cl 

ments constituting the original standards of government 
• ‘ " of 8 " • 


and regulated the organisation and functions ol 

ous governing bodies or eocleslsstical courts ot the ohureh. 
Neither was ratified by the sUte authorities, but they were 
generally accepted, and were the groundwork of the ulti- 
mate constitution of the church. — DlaolpUjM of thO 
ssoist {dUeiplina areant), a phrase designating Uie cus- 
tom ot secrecy prsetUed in the early church concerning 
certain of Its ntes and doctrines, oiftyn, laud 8. IVafnfna, 
Uton, Education. Education, etc. See imtmetion. 

There Is a knowledge ot history for ordinary practical dlfUdpUnft (dis'i-plin), V. f. ; pret. and pp. <Ns- 


_ subject or going through the dieeipUnary study of 
it by way ot culture. 

Stubbe, Medieval and Modern Hist, p. 107. 
dlsoiplinatet (dis'i-pU-n&t), v. t. [< ML. disci- 
pUnatus, pp. of disdplinare, disclpfme: see dis- 
cipline, V.J To discipline. 

A pedagogue, one not a litUe versed in the dUMplinat- 
ing ol the Juvenal Irie. 

SirP. Sidney, Wanstead Play, p. 619. 
dlsdplilie (dis'i-plinb n. [< ME. discipline, 
discepline, disaipline, < OP. disdplincj^cepline, 
dedpline, dcse^ine, F. discipline = Pr. Sp. Pg. 
It. aisdplina = D. disdpUne = G. Dan. 8w. dis- 
ciplin. < L. disciplina, also unoontr. diedpuHna, 
teaching, instruction, training, < disdpuhts, a 
learner, disciple: see disciple, n.] 1, Mental 
and moral training, either under one’s own guid- 
ance or under that of another : the cultivation 
of the mind and formation of the manners ; in- 
struction and government, comprehending the 
communicatiou of knowledge and the regula- 
tion of practice; specifically, training to act in 
accordance with rifles; drill; as, military dtsoi- 
pline; monastic diadpline. 

Ml dere sone, first thl silt able 

With al thin herto to vertuose diec^ine. 

Babeee Book (E. E. T. 8.), p. 27. 

To the itudie of rellgtoii I doe Joyne the discipline of 
maners, and all ctvllt doctrine and hystories. 

r. Broume, A Bitch Storehouse (IMO), fol. 14. 

Be openeth also their ear to discipline. Job xxxvi. 10. 


2. A set or system of rules and regulations; 
a method of relating practice: as, the disci- 
pline prescribea for the church. 


dplined, ppr. disciplining. [< ME. distnpUnen, 
< UF. diacipliner, diaceplener, decepliner,¥. dia- 
dpliner = Pr. Bp. Pg. diadpUnar as It. diadplt- 
nare =s D. diadpUneren sz Q. diadpliniren a Dan. 
diadpHnere = Sw, diaoipUnera, < ML. diadpti- 
nare, subjeot to discipline, chastise, < L. diad- 
plina. disoipline : see diadpline, n.] 1. To train 
or educate; prepare by instruction; speoifl- 
cally, to teaoh rules and practice, and accustom 
to order and subordination; drill: as, to dtsot- 
pline troops. 

The Bigh-landers flocking to him [the Uarquls of Mon- 
trose] from all quarters, though 111 armed and worse dis- 
ciplin'd, made him undervalue any enemy who, he thought, 
was yet to encounter him. Milton, Areopagluoa. 

They were with care prepared and diseiplined for con- 
firmation. Addison, Defence of Christ. Belig. 

It is not by turning over libraries, but by repeatedly 
pernsing and intently contemplating a few great modela, 
that the mind Is best disciplined. 

Macaulay, Athenian Oratota 

That delightful labor of the Imagination which la not 
mere arbltrarinesa, but the exercise ot disciplined power 


—combining and constructing with the clearest eye for 

— 1 .ug obedience to knowledge. 

” t, MiddlemarohTL 180 . 


probabilities and the fi 


SpectfloaUr, socles . ; 

jeots of a church in tbetr conduct, as distinguished from 
the dogmas or articles at faith which affect their belief. 
(b) The methods employed by s church for enforcing its 
laws, and so preserving its purser its authority by penal 
measures against offenders. 'Iliree kinda ot dlaoIpUue 
were Known to the ancient synagogue, all of which are 
anivi1Ina«4i /AtmU HTT. Aieoi. entitled scccommunication. In moat modem Frotestant 

**' (l. ohurohea diadpline oonsUto of three penalUea: pubUe 

. PPlf*. of diadplisiare, subject to dis- censure, snspenslon, and excommunication, 

iplinet see diadpUne,v.] One of a reli^ous 3. Bubjeotion to rule; BubmisBiveneBB to oon- 
troj. obedienoe to rules and commands: as, 
the school was under good diadpline. 

The most perfect, who have their passiou In the beet 


oraer formerly eiasting in Spain, so called from 
[neir . Practice of scourging wemselvefl in pub- 
ho ana infibsting upon thiiiAselves other severe 
tortures. 


2. To correct; chaBtiee; punish. 

Has he disciplined Aufldiui soundly? Shah., Cor., iL 1. 

Half a doaen wretched creatures, who with their faces 
covered, but naked to the waist, are in a aide chapel dis- 
eiplining theroaelves with scourges full of iron pricklea. 

Gray, Letters, 1 08. 
Specifically— 3. To execute the laws ot a 
church upon (an offender). — 4. To keep in 
subjection; regulate; govern. 

Diseiplining them [appetites] with ^ti n^ ^ ^ 

'^Byn. 1. To train, form, educate, instruct, drill, regulate, 
diftdpllnftr (dis'l-plin-Or), n. One who disci- 
plines. 

Had au angel been his disdplinsr. 

MiUon, AreopaglUoa. 
disdftsiffia (di-sish'gn), n. K LL. diadaaioin-), 
a separation, division, < L. aiadndere, pp. diada- 
aua, out apart: see diadnd.] A outtmg asun- 
der. [Now only in technical use.] 

So gentle Venus to Merourius dsres 
Descend, and finds an easy intromission, 

Casts ope that asur curtain by a swift ciuefMim. 

Dr. B. Mors, Fsychsthanasla, HI. ill. 48. 
Dlsolssloa Of cataract, an oneratlon for cataract in the 
young. A needle is introduced into the lens, bresking It 
up somewhat and allowing access of the aqueous humor 
through the lacerated capsule. The lens-substance U in 
oonsequonce absorbed. 

dlBBlalin (dis-kltoi')i [< OF. disclaimer, dea- 
damer, < ML. diaekmore, renounce, disavoWf < 
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L. dit- prir. + elamare, ery out, olaim: see dt$- 
and ekth»^.} I. trans. 1. To deny or relinquish 
all olaim to; reject as not belonging to one’s 
self; renounce: as, he disclaim any right to 
interfere in the affairs of bis neighbor; he dis- 
claim all pretension to military skill. 

Here 1 diselaim all my paternal care. Sheik., hesr, 1. 1. 


the Myde John Matthn, for l.. 

SnglUKa«dt{KZ.T.%.),f. 
disclanderoiiBt (dls-klan’dAr-us), a. [< dts- 
elander + -ous.l Slanderous. Faoyan. 
discloalEt (dis-kldk')> V, t. [Formeny also dia- 
eloks; <dM-priv. + cloak.] Tounoloui; hence, 
to uncover; expose. [Bore.] 

Mow go in, dUetoak yonneU, and come forth. 

B. Jemton, Cynthia's Kovels, Hi. 8. 
disoloset. a. [ME. disclose, disdoe. < OF. des- 
clos, F. didos, pp. of deselore, desetorre, P. dS- 
clore =s Pc. desetawe =s It. disehiwfere, seMudere, 
unclose, open, < L. disdudere, -m. i^dusus, shut 


[Bare.] 

duooadisd (^-kdchtO) oi* 

coach + - 0 ^.] 


i. ChoeUe, Addresses, p. 871. 

8. To denv responsibility for or approv^ of; 
disavow; msown; deny. 

He calls tl.e gods to witness their offenoe, 

JHtcleUms the war, asserts his Innocence. 

ilrydsn, .Sneid. 

On the contrary, they express^ disclaim any such desire. 

Sumner, Prison llisalpllne, 

8. To refuse to acknowledge; renounce; re- 
ject. 

Sir, if I do, mankind ditolaim me ever I 

B. Jonson, Every Man in his Humour, iil. 8. 

I dUelaim him ; 

He has no part in me, nor in my blood. dlflclose (dig-kl5z'), «. t pret. and pp. disclosed, 

Kwu.omlJ!'!., Little French Lawyer. Hi. 1. disclosina. [<f mI dwol0«m,^ohwcn, rel 


And beide her in her chambre close, 

For drede it shulde be diielote. 

Ootstr, Conf. Ament,, 1. 888. 


your frlendsl 

He ditelaimt the authority of Jesua 

Farmer, Demoniacs of the Mew Testament, IL 
4. In latp, to decline accepting, as an estate, 
interest, or oflaoe.— 6. In Mr., to subject to a 
disclaimer; declare not to be entitled to bear 
the arms assumed. Bee disdaimer, 4. 

n.t intrans. To disavow all olaim, part, or 
share : with in. 

Yon cowardly rascal, nature ditelaimt in thee : a tailor 
made thee. Shak., liCar, ii. 2. 

The sourer sort 

Of shepherds now ditelaim in all such spori 

B. Jonton, Sad Shepherd, 1. 2. 
disolalmer (dls-kl&’m^r), n. 1. A person who 
disclaims, disowns, or renounces. — ^52. The act 
of disclaiming; denial of pretensions or claims. 

1 think the honour of our nation to be somewhat con- 
cerned in the ditelaitner of tltc proceedings of this society. 

Burke, Rev. in France. 
8. In law : (a) Of a trust or estate : a refusal 
to accept ; a renunciation, as by one named ex- 
ecutor in a will, (b) A plea in equity, or an an- 
swer under the code practice, by a defendant, 
renouncing all claim upon or interest in the 
subject of the demand made by the plaintiff, 
and thtis barring the action as against him. 

(c) An express or implied denial by a tenant 
that he holds an estate of his lord ; a denial of 
tenure, by plea or otherwise. 

His civil crime of ditelaitner; as where a tenaut ucg- 
lected to render due services to bis lord, and. on action 
brou'^ht to recover them, disclaimed to hold of Ids lord. 

L. A. Ooodeve, Modern Law of Real Property, p. 22. 

(d) An instrument executed by a patentee 
abandoning a part of his olaim of invention. 
By this means a patent may be saved which 
otherwise would be void because too compre- 
hensive. — 4. In her.: (a) A proclamation or 
announcement made by English heralds, dur- 
ing their regular visitations, of such persons 
as were found claiming or using armorial bear- 
ings to which they had no right, (h) The rec- 
ord of such a proclamation, 

diiclamation (dis-kia-ma'shon), n. [< ML. as 
if *disclamatioln~), < disclamare, pp, disdamatus, 
disclaim: see disetotw.] The act of disclaim- 
ing; a disavowing; speciflcally, in Scots law, 
the act of a vassal disavowing or disclaiming a 
person as his superior, whether the person so 
msolaimed be the superior or not. 
disclamatory (dis-klam'^-t^-ri ), a. [< ML. dis- 
damatus, pp. of disdamare, disclaim, + -ory.] 
Of the nature of ' ‘ ' ’ 

[Bare.] 

His answer was a shrug with his palms extended and a 
short dieelamatory “ Ali. 

G. r. Cable, Old Creole Days, p. Cl. 
dioclamef, v. An obsolete form of disdain. 
dlfclandert (diB-klan'd6r), n. [ME. desdandre, 
disdaundre, < AP. disdaunder, slander, scandal, 
with altered prefix, < OF. esdandre, earlier escan- 
dre, escandle, F. esdandre, < LL. scandalum, 
slander, scandal : see slander, scandal."] Slan- 
der; reproach; opprobrium; scandal. 

It moste be dieelaundre to litre name. 

Chaucer, Trollus, iv. 604. 

lohane a nothsebor me nelh, I haue anuygod him ofte, 
Ablamed him be-hynd bis bak to biinge him in <fM- 
eteundre. Piere Plowman (A), v. 76. 

dioelft&dert (dis-klan'dhr), v. f. [< ME. dis- 
Manderen, desdandren, disclaundren, later do- 
dam^Ufr (Palsgrave), slander; from the noun.] 
To slander; speak abusively ol 


PPf- < s - 

veal, open, inform, < disclos, adj., revealed, open, 
manifest : see disclose, a., and of. dose^, v., as re- 
lated to closed, a.] I. trans. 1. To uncover; lay 
open ; remove a covet from and expose to view. 

Her shelles to ditelote 
And write upon the oomel hool outetake, 

Or this or that. 

Palladiut, Husbondrie (B. B. T. B.), p. 66. 
Now the 


I (dis-kld'shM), a. [< XsL. disriu- 

sio(n-), a separation, C L. disdudere, pp. dig. 
dusus, separate, keep apart: see disddw, <(.] 
.^separation ; a throwing out. Dr. H. More. 

[^< ’die- priv. -i- 

Dismounted from a coach. 

[Bare.] 

Madam, here It prince Lodwiok, 

Newly dieeMWh’a. 

Shirlgf, Grateful Servant, li. i. 
disooastt (dis-kfist'), v. i. r< d4«-^v. -f coast.] 
To qidt the coast; quit the ne^hborhood of 
any place or thing; be separated; depart. 

To diteoatt from the plain and simple way of speech. 

Barrow, Sermons, I. xiv. 

As far as Heaven and earth diseooHed lie. 

Q. Fletcher, Christ's Triumph. 
di8COblaBtiio,(dis-k()-blas'tik), a. [< Gr. dtoxof, 
a disk, + phaaric, a germ, + -ic.] Undergoing 
discoidal seg^mentation of the viteUus: applied 
to those meroblastio eggs which thereby pro- 
duce a disoogastrula^in germinating. HaecM. 


f a disclamation; disclaiming. 


The stars were fled ; for Lucifer bsd ohas^ 

The stars away, and fled himself at last. 

Additon, tr. of Ovid's Metamorph., U. 
Does every hasel-sheath ditelote a nut? 

Browning, Ring and Book, II. ISO. 
2. To cause to appear; allow to be seen; 
bring to light ; make known ; reveal, either by 
indication or by speech : as, events have dis- 
closed the designs of the government; to dis- 
close a plot. 

She that could think, and ne'er ditelote her mind. 

See suitors following, and not look behind. 

8hak„ Othello, 11. I. 

How softly on the Spanish shores she plays, 
Disdoeing rook, and slope, and forest brown ! 

Byron. 

HU purpose U diteloted ouly when It Is accomplished. 

Macaulay, MaohiavellL 

Sf. To open ; hatch. 

The ostrich layeth her eggs under sand, where the beat 
of ttie sun ditclotelh them. Bacon. 

•>8yn. 1. Tounvell. unfold, discover.— 3, To divulge, com- 
municate, confess, betray. 

n. intrans. To burst open, as a flower ; un- 
close. Thomson. 

discloset (dis-kloz'), n. [< disclose, «.] Dls- 
olo8tu:o; discovery. 

Glasses, that revelation to the sight; 

Hsve they not ted us deep in the ditelote 


disclosed (dls-kldzd'). p. a. [Pp. of diedose, v.] 
In her . : (a) Having the wings spread : said of 
a bird used as a bearing, especially of one not 
a bird of prey : the same as displayed, said of 
an eagle, (6) Open, but not widely mread, as 
if about to take flight. The term is differently 
explained by different heralds, and the delinea- 
tions are not exBct.-Disclosa<l elovatsd, having 
the wings opened and raised so that the pointa are upper- 
most : said of a bird used as a bearing. 

dlscloser (dis-kld'zSr), n. One who disoloses 
or reveals. 

dlMlOSlve (dls-klfi'ziv), a. [< disclose + -fro.] 
Tending to disclose or to be msolosed. [Bare.] 
Feelings may exist as latent influences as well utditclo- 
Hve ones. 11. W, Beecher, Independent, June 6, 1802. 
disclosure (dis-klfi'g^), n. [< disclose H- -we; 
cf. closure, Cf. OF, ^dosture, P. diddture, dis- 
oloBure.] 1. The sot of disclosing; a maJdng 
known or revealing; discovery: exposure; ez- 
bibltiou. 

An unseasonable ditelotwrt of flashes of wit may some- 
times do a man no other service than to direct hts ad- 
versaries how they may do him a mischleL 

Boyle, Occasional KefleotlOiis, 1 8. 
2. That which is disolosed or made known: as, 
his disclosures were rednoed to writing, 
dlsclondt (dis-kloud'), «. t. [< dis- priv. + 
doudP-.] To tree from clouds ; free from what- 
ever obscures. 


discoblastttla (^-k^blas'tfi-lS), n. ; pi. diseo- 
UastulcB (-IS). [NL.,'< Qr. Ham, a disk, + bias- 
tula, q. V.] In emhiyol., the blastulo-stiwo or 
vesicular morula which results from the blastu- 
Istion of a disoomorula in a meroblastio egg 
of discoidal segmentation. See these terms. 
Haeckel. 

discobole (dis'kp-hdl), n. A fish of the group 
Discoboli. 

Di8MM)boll (dis-kob'^-li), n.pl. [NL., pL of L, 
discobolus : see discobolus."] In zoSl . : (a) In 
Cuvier’s system of classification, the third fam- 
ily of Malaeopterygii subbraehiati, having the 
ventrals formed into a disk or sucker, as in the 
Inmp-fish, Cydopterus lumpus. [Not in nse.] 
(6) In Gunther’s system, a family of Acanthop- 
teiygH gohi^formes, having at most two anal 
spmes, and ventral fins entirely modified into 
a perfect disk adherent to the body. It com- 
prises the Cyclopterida, Liparididcs, and Oobie- 
soddcB. 

discobolus (dis-kob'f-lus), n. ; pi. discoboli (-li). 
"L., < Gr. dtaso36h>f, < diem, a aisous, a disk, + 
!<v, throw.] In classical antiq., atbrower of 



the disouB : one engaged In the ezeroise of throw- 
ing the discus: speciflcally [cap.], a famous 
ancient statue by Myron (fifth century B.c.), 
representing a man in the act ol throwing a 
discus. 

Compare, for example, the other well-known type o( n 
diceobohu. who, as seen In two statnes in Rome, stanits 
with one foot drawn back In the sot of beginning to col- 
lect his impulse for the throw. 

A. 8. Murray, Greek Sonlpture, t 
dlseooarp (dis'k^-k&rp), M. [< NL. discocar- 
pium, < Gr. Ham, & disk, *f mpnde, fruit.] l'> 

bot.t (a) A fruit oonslBting of distinct atdienos 

within a hollow recwtacle, 


discloutt(di8-klout'),«.t. [<(B8-priv. + oIo«ft.] 
To divest of a clout or covering. 

Though most be boy his vsiner hope with price, 
Dtedout bis crownee, and thank hlin for advice. 

BUS HoH, Salim, U. 81 


maturing: same as i^^eeium. 
dlS0004ipiui& (dis-k^khr’pi-um), a. ; disco- 
ear^ CNL.: see Mscoeatp,] mmo as 



disooearp. 

aymnooupous and diuoeatwut fomt. 

J}« Bary, Fungi (trang.), p. a08. 

DifooMphall (dis-k(i-8ef'ft-li)i pi- [NL.. pi. 
of disooeephdhta : aee diaaoaephaloua.} A subor- 
der of teleooephalous Ashes, represented by the 
single family Eehmundidoe, or suokiug-fishes, as 
the remora (which see). 

diBOOCephalOtU (dis-kp-sef 'a-lns^, a. [< NL. dis- 
coeephalus, < Or. SiaKO(, a disk, + head.] 

Haying a snoking-disk on the head; specifical- 
ly, perwningto or haying the characters of the 
jHseooephaU. 

dlBCOmnla (dis-M-sit'^-lft), n, ; pi. diaooeytu- 
Ue (-le). [NL., < Gfr. dletKof, a disk, + NL. cyiu- 
la. q. y.] In embryol, the parent-cell or cytula 
which results from a discomonerula by the re- 
formation of a nuolous, and which proceeds, by 
partial and discoidal segmentation of the yolk, 
to deyelop in succession into a diseomorula, a 
discoblastula, and a discogastrula. Haeckel. 
discodactyl, dlBcodactjle (dis-ko-dak'tii), «. 
r< NL. discodaetylu^ < Gr. Hokoc, disk, + dd/criv 
Xof, finger, toe.] Having toes dilated at the 
end into a sort of disk; platydactyl: applied 
specifically to .certain groups of batracluans, 
as tree-toads and tree-frogs, m distinction from 
oxydactyl. 

Disoodactyla (dis*kd-dak'tl-l|i), n. 


1649 

pith whlob b broken op into tiiMll hoibontel compart* 
menti leparated by dUk'Uke partittoni, aa in tba walnut. 

Also disaoidai. 

II. n. Something in the form of a' disk or 
quoit. 

BlBCOida (dis-koi'd^l, n. pi. [NL., < Gr. 6ioKoet~ 
see disooid.] A family of spumollarians, 
of the suborder Spheerellaria. Haeckel. 
discoidal (dis-kordal), a. [< discoid + -al.] 
Same as discoid. 

Each fruatule b of AiteoidtU shape. 

W. B. Carpenter, Micros., I 280. 
DlsoolcUl call or areoiet, in entom., a name varionaly 
applied, III dllTerent ordera of Inaecto, tocelb near the cen- 
ter of tlis wing. In the dragon-flies they are exterior to 
the triangle ; in the Aphidet they are the cells limited by 
the obliinie nervures ; and in the HymenopUra they are 
two or three cells near the center of the wing, between 
the cubital and anal nervures. — Slscotdgd mdavagS, 


the State of being discolored; alteration of oob 
or.->-2. That which is discolored; a discolored 
spot : a stain : as, spots and discolorations of 
the skin. Specifically— 8. In entow., an Indis- 
tinct, paler, or discolored part of a surface: 
that which is colorless or nearly so, as if faded 
out. 


forms of cleavage dbUngulshed by Haeckel. 

(See dUeoid.) It occurs In meroblastic egga, or those in 
which there Is a large quantity of food-yolk or nutritive 
protoplasm in comparison with the small amount of germ- 
yolk or formative protoplasm. It occurs in all birds' eggs, 
lu which the round, flat germ-disk, commonly called the 
eicatrieula or tread, may be o* ' ' ' ‘ 


the yellow. In impregnated eggs, even when freshly laid, 
the germ-disk may lie resolved by moderate magnifying 
power Into a flattened mass of little cells which nave al- 


, n. pi. [NL„ 
liaemaotyl.'i A 


ready arisen by this form of cleavage of the original pi 
rent-cull or dlscocylula, and have become a diseomorula, 
or even advanced to the stage of a discoblastula or dU- 
cogostrula. — Dlsooldal epl^flUns. In entom. , borders of 
the elytra whiuli are strongly deflexed, apiiearing like pro- 
cesses of the lower surface of the disk. Kirby.— JUsool- 
dal nervures, in entom., the nervures in the center of the 
wing, entirely unconnected with other nervures, r- - 


e toes dilated at the ends, as in the Hylidm; 
tree-frogs or tree-toads: a synonym of Platy- 
daotyla. 

discodactyle, a. See discodactyl. 


4. Alteration of complexion or of the appear- 
ance of thiiiim : as, the discoloration of ideas, 
discolored, olscolonred (dis-kul'prd), p. a. [< 
ME. discoConred ; pp. of discolor^, discolour , «.] 
1. Of dimmed or darkened color: stained; 
blotched: as, a discolored spot on the skin or 
on a garment. 

Tlie walls and pavement checkred with diteoloured mar- 
ble. Sandys, Travalles, p. 03. 

2f. Variegated; being of diverse colors; dis- 
color. 

A dineolottnl Snake, whose hidden snares 
Through the greene gras hia long bright liurnisht back 
declares. Spenerr, F. Q„ III. Xl. 28. 

Hor purple pheasant . . . with a percliod pride 
Wave his dueolotired neck and purple side. 

B. Jonson, Vision of Delight. 
8. Without colors or color. [Bare.] 

Amo. You hove still In your hat the former colours. 

Her. You lie, sir, 1 have none : I liave pulled them out 
I meant to piny discoloured. 

B. Joneon, Cynthia's Hevels, v. 2. 

discolorous (dis-kul'pr-us), a. [< discolor^ + 
-OMs.] Same as discolor^. 

Usually' they [apothocla] are dUcnlnroue, iiiul may be 
black, brown, yellowiali, or also leas frequently rose-col- 
oured, rusty-red, orange-reddish, satfrun, or of various in- 
termediate shades. Kncye. Bril., XIV. 664. 


r discolour, discoloured. See discolor'^, discol- 


gastrulcB (-15). [NL., < Gr. <5i<TKOf, a d/s^ + NL. 
gastrula, q. v.] In embryai,, a disk-gastrulu ; 
that special form of meta^astrula or kinoge- 
■ ' I discoidal 


netio gastrula which results from < 


gastrula, q. v.] In embryol., a disk-gastrula ; 
" “ eoial ft « ■ - ■ 

- „astrula 

egg-cleavagc, or discoidal segmentation of the 
vitellus. Haeckel. 

DisooglossidsB (dis-ko-glos'i-dS), n. pi. [NL., 
< Diseoglosaus + -ido!.] A family of aroiferous 
salient amphibians, typified by the genus Disett- 
glossus, with m&xillary teeth, dilated sacral dia- 
pophyscs, preooracoias and coracoids slightly 
divergent and generally tapering, and with the 
sternum omitting two divergent processes. The 
family is chiefly European, though one genus and species, 
Liopehna hoehetetteri, is the only known New 7.ea1aiid ba- 
trachlan. DUcogloetue has one species, of southern Eii. 
rope. (See cut below.) The obstetrical toad. A lytee oheU- 
(nouns, the common Botnbinator Cjneue, and several not- 
able fossil fonns, chiefly of the genus Bala>odatrac/iue, 
are also included In this family. See cut under Alytet. 

Discoglossoidea (dis'kp-glo-soi'df-a), w. pi. 
rNL., < iHscoglossua + -oidea.] A siiperfam- 
Uy of arciferous phaueroglossate amphibians, 
with short ribs, and with tadpoles distinguished 
by a spiracle situated mesiaily on the thoracic 
region. All the known forms belong to one 
family, IHsooglossidtE. 

DtocoglOSSUS (dis-kp-glos'us), n. [NL., < Gr. 
diaicof, disk, 
yXdxToa, tongue.] 

A genus of tail- 
less batraohians, 
the typo of the 
family Discoglos- 
sidas. 

discoliezaster 

(dis'k^^-hek-sas'- 
tto), n. [< Gr. 
ilsKot, disk, •4- ef, 
six, + aar^p, a 
star,] In sponges, 
ahexaster the rays 
of whioh end in 
disks. ^ 

discoid (dis'koid), 
a. and m. [= P. 
diSCOlde aa Pg. 
discoid, < LL. aiseoides, < Gr. SioKoetS^c, disk- 
^aped, < 6laico{, a disk, + elSog, form.] I. a. 
Having the form of a disk; pertaining to a 
disk. Speolflcally applied —(a) In eoneb. , to oertain uni- 
valve shells whose vrhorls are dlspos^ vertically In the 
sime plane, so as to form a disk, aa In the genua Pta- 
norbu. (b) In enUnT/ok, to— ( 1 ) that form of deciduate 
placenta wtdeh Is olrcnlar and flattened, as in man, qaai- 
vummea, bata, inseetlvoret, and rodents ; (9) that form of 
]^^-<^vage or segmentation of the vitellus. 9 ! a 
8 Uri_ „ 

reptUea, and in aU birds.- 

P^dtts, a flower-head destitate ot raya, the flowera bei^ 
all tubular, as In the tanay, bomNft, etc.— JMflooU pitti. 


afterbirth which has 

oako, as that of man, moiikeys, bats, lusectivores, and the 
rodents. 

Dlscoldea (dis-koi'df-lh n.pl. [NL., < Gr. 6ia- 
KosiSf/Qi see diseoid.'i 1. One o? two primary ‘ 
groups into which Huxley divides the decidu- —a « r-Krr ^ 

ate JHammalta (the other being -Zonaria, which WflC^edusa (dis k^mf-dii sft), n, [NL-« < 

see), consisting of those Decidtiata which have dioxof, a disl^ + NL. medma, v.]^ A ge- 
a discoidal placenta. 

In the DUcoidea . . . the placenta takes the form of a 
thick disc, which is sometimes niore or less lobed. 



DiKtgbHtM /trou. 


Huxley, Anat. Vert., p. 850. 
2. A group of cchinodorms. Gray, 1825, 
Dlscoldea (dis-koi'de-S), «. pi. [NL., < Gr. 6ta- 
KouSl/g ; see discoid.'] ’ In some systems of classi- 
fication, a suborder of siphonophorous bydro- 
zoans, corresponding to the family Felellidw 

i Fclclla, Porpitd), which is oftenor referred to 
'hysopitora; the discoidal physophorans. The 
stem is reduced to a flat disk, with a system of canals In 
the central cavity; the discoidal pneumatocyst is above, 
and the polypoid or modusold appendages are below ; 
there is a large nutritive polyp surrounded by smaller 
ones to which the gonophores are attached ; and tliere are 
dactylozobids near the edge of the disk. 

dlscollth (Ais'k^lith), n. [< Gr. diasoc, a disk, 
■f zl/ffof, a stone.] A calcareous body with an 
organic structure found embedded in bathybius. 

Two distinct types are recognisable among the Oocco- 
llths, wlilcli Prof. Huxley has designated respectively iWs- 
colithe and Cyathotiths. W. B, Carpenter, Micros., ( 409. 

discolorl, dlflcoloor (dis-kid'or), v. t. [< ME. 

descolouren, < OF. deaeolorer, descoulourcr, des- 
colorir (P. ddcolorer: see decolor) aa 8 p. aeeco- 
lorar, dcscolorir s= Pg. descorar = It. discolorare, 
discolorire, scolorarc, ecolorire, < ML. discolo- 
rare, < L. dis- priv. + colorare, color : see dis- 
and. color,'] 1 . To alter the natural hue or color 
of ; change to a different color or shade ; stain ; 
tinge. 

Drink water, either pure, or but ditedowed with malt. 

.Sir r. Temple. 

2. To alter the complexion of; change the ap- 
pearance of; give a false appearance to. 


The former (executive departments) are generally the 
obiects of jealousy; and their administration la always 
liable to be diteoloured and rendered unpopular. 

A. Hamilton, The Federalist, No. 40. 

dlflcolor^ (dis'kd-lqr), a. [as P. discolore. < L. 
discolor, of another color, party-colored, < dis-, 
apart, + color, color.] 1. Inxrodl. and bot,, of 
varied or different colors; variegated; disool- 
orous; not eoneolor: said of any single obioot. 
— 2. In Bodl., differing in color, as one thing 
from another: discolorate; not eoneolor: usn- 
ally with ioith: as, elytra tUsoolor vHtk the 
thorax. 

Also diseolorous, discolorate. 
discolorate (dls-kul'qivat), a. [< discolor^ + 
-afoi.] In jtodl., same as discolor*. 
dlflooloration (dis-kul-q-ri'shgn), n. [< OP. 
dsseoloration, disooloraeim, P. diSeoloration m 
Pr. dssaoloraeio m It. disoolorasione ; as disool- 
orl 4* •ofion,] 1. The act at discoloring, or 


nus of discoidal jelly-fishes, of the family Aure- 
liidte, with large oral arms with branched ves- 
sels and two marginal tentacles. D, lobata of 
the Adriatic is an example. Claus. 
DlscomedTUSB (dis^k^-mf-dn'se), ». pi. [NL., 
pi, of Hiscomedusa.] An order of the class Hy- 
drozoa and subclass iScyphomedusa, including 
the discopborous hydrozoans, or IHactphora in 
fl strict sense, as those acalephs commonly call- 
ed jelly-fishes: so called from the large um- 
hrella-like disk which these organisms possess. 
Mo 6 t Jelly-flahes belong to thti order. They are techni- 
cally charaoterlxed aa Seyphomedueee which develop aa 
sexual medusifurm individuals liy transverse flssion from 
a scyphtstoma (which see), or else directly from the egg ; 
with 4 perradlol, 4 Interradlal, and sometimes accessory 
adradial tentaculicysts ; 4 or 8 genital lobes developed 
from the cniloderin forming tlie oral Boor of tlio enteric 
cavity, which is extended into 4 or 8 ponches ; and with 
the mouth oltiiur opening simply at the cud ot a rudi- 
mentary manubrium or provided with 4 or 8 arm-like pro- 
cesses. According to the character of tliu mouth, tlie Die- 
e divided into three suliorders, Cuboetoma, 
. ». .. . .. . 


Conomedueai, and Peromedusm, and is included 

with them in the subclssa fieyphomeduece. Characteristic 
genera ot dUcomedusans are Ditannedtua and Xautithof 
among the simple culiestomous forms ; the semostomoua 
Chrymora, Pelayia, Cyanea, and Aurelia; and the rhlzos- 
toraous Cephea, Cateioiteia, and Bhizoetoma, The term Die- 
eomedusoi has also lieen wrongly extended to other scypho- 
roednsans, thus liecoming synonymous with the subclass 
Seyphomeiluece, or with Dieeophora in one of its senses. 

discomedusan (dig^kd-mli-du'^n), a. and n. 

t < Disoomeduam -h -«ni] 1. a. Pertaiuing to or 
aving the characters of the Discomedusce. 
n.n. One ot the THscomedusa, 
dlflCOmedllBOid (dis'k^-mf-dG'seid), a. [< IHs- 
contedusce + -oid.] Kesembling a discomedu- 
san ; related or belonging to the Discomedusce, 
discomfit (dis-kum'flt), v. t. [< ME. discomfit- 
en, disconfiten (also by apheresis seomfiten ; see 
acon^t), K OF. desconfit (< ML. diaconfectus, dis- 
conpetus), pp. ot desconfire, descunfire, descum- 
fire, deaconfir, F. dSconfire =s Pr. desconfir = It. 
diaconfiggere, sconfiggere, < ML. disconjuxre, de- 
feat, rout, discomfit, < L. dis- priv. + cot^ficere, 
achieve, acoomplisn, < con- (intensive) + fa- 
cere, do: see dts- and comfit, coifect.] 1, To 
foil or thwart in battle ; overcome completely 
infighting; defeat; rout. 

Joshua ditcomjUeA Amalek and his people with the edn 
of the sword. Ex. xvlL 18. 

Re, fugitive, declined superior strength, 
DUeomJlted, punned. Phllipe. 

2. To disoonoert ; foil ; frustrate the plans of; 
throw into x>erplexity and dejection. 

'Well, go with me, and be not so diaeomfited. 

8kak.,t. of&e8.,tf.l. 
-flyn. 1. Otwrpowsr, Jtouf, eto. See defstu. 


diaoomfltt (dis-kum'flt), n, [< digoomflt, t>.] 
Boat; defeat; disoomnturo. 


niton, 8. A., 1. 4fle. 

discomfiture (dis-kum'fi-^^), n. [< ME. dis- 
comfiture (also by apberesis seomfiture: see 
soomfiture), < OF. desconfiture, defeat, F. dScon- 
fiture s= ^sconfitura ss It. aconfittura, < ML. 
aiscortfectura, defeat, < dlsoonficere, w. diseon- 
ficius, defeat, discomfit: see discon^t, v.] 1. 
Boat; defeat in battle; overthrow. 

Every niati's eword was against his fellow, and there was 
a very sreat disconylture. 1 Sam. alv. 20. 

Your Lordship hath also heard of the Battle of Letp- 

_i_i. „.i ........ — .......... — Victory he had got 

a Itefore, received an utter 
Howell, Letters, I. v. 85. 

S. Defeat; frastration; disappointment. 

After five days' exertion, this man of indomitable will 
and invincible fortune resigns tlie task in dfeeotn/Uure 
and despair. IXiraeli. 

diseomfort (dis-kam'f6rt),‘ «. t. [< ME. dis- 
contforten, discon/orteu, tronble, discourage, < 
OF. deaconforter, F. d6cot\forter = Pr. deacon- 
fortar, deacofortar =s Pg. deaconfortar = It. 
diaeonfortare, aconfortare, discomfort, < L. dia- 
priv. + LL. confortare, comfort : sec dis- and 
comfort, r.] To disturb the comfort or happi- 
ness of; make uncomfortable or uneasy; pain; 
grieve; sadden; deject. 

Ceoropla . . . came unto them, making courtesy the out- 
side of mischief, and deslrtuu them not to be dieeoinyforted ; 
for tliey were In a place dedicated to their service. 

Sir r. Sidiuy, Arcadia, Ui. 
So Blbm wont comfortless but for his thought. 

And by his thought the more ditcoin/orted. 

Lowell, Voyage t*i Vlnland. 
dlBOOmfort (dis-kum'fCrt), n. [< ME. discom- 
fort disconfort, < OP. deacorfort, F. dtSconfort 
3* Pg. dcsconforto s= It. diacoiforto, aeonforto, 
discomfort; from the verb.] Absence of com- 
fort or pleasure; imeasiness; disturbance of 
peace; pain; grief; sorrow; disquietude. 

What mean you, sir, 

To give them thla dUeom/orl t Look, they weep. 

Shak., A. and C., iv. 2. 

I will strike him dead 
Yor this diteonrfort he hath done the house. 

Tennyeon, I.anceIot and Elaine. 

Our life Is overlaid and Interwoven with a web of many 
skeins, and a strain, a hitch, or a tangle, at any one of a 
thousand points of intcrtaclug, spreads diecom/oi-t which 
is felt os (llsaster. liibliotheca Sacra, XLV. 28. 

dlBComfortable (dis-kum'f6r-t^bl), a, [< OF. 
deaconfortablc, < deaconforter, discomfort : sec 
diacoi^ort aud -able, and cf. comfortable,'] If. 
Causing uneasiness ; unpleasant ; giving pain ; 
making sad. 

Out of al iiuostlon, continual wealth interrupted with 
no tribulation is a very dieeum/oriabU token of euerlast- 
liiR daninatioii. 

Sir T. More, Cumfurt against Tribulation (1078), fol. 47. 

What ! did that help pour Uorus, whooe eyea could carry 
unto him no other newa nut dUcom/ortable t Sir P. Sidney. 
2t* Uneasy ; melancholy ; refusing comfort. 

Diteomfortahle consin. Shak., Rich. II., Hi. 2. 

8. Causing discomfort; discommodious ; uu- 
corafortable. [Rare.] 

A labyrluUi of little dUoomforlable garrets. 7'hackeray. 

The gracious air. 

To mu diacom/ortaUe and dun, became 
As Weak smoke blowing In the under world. 

A. C. Swinburne, At IQeusis. 

diSOOmmend (dis-kq-meud'), I', t [< dia- priv. 
+ commend.] To express or give occasion for 
disapprobation of; hold up or expose to cen- 
sure or dislike : the opposite of recommend. 

Let not this sayuge In no wyso thee offende, 

For playilgeof Instrumentca He doth not diMotnnwnde. 

BAheee Book (E. £. T. 8.), p. 345. 

Absolutely we caaaotdieeommend, we cannot absolutely 
approve, either wliliugnuss to live or forwardness to die. 

Hooker, Eccles. I’ollty, v. tfii 

A compliance will dueommend me to Mr. Coventry. 

Pepyt, Diary, II. 162. 
discommendable (dis-kq-men'da-bl), a. [< 
dia- priv, + eommendahle,'] Not recommenda- 
ble; blamable; censurable; deserving disap- 
probation. 

Which (elTembtate, amorous, wanton musicke] as it is 
dUeommcndable in feasts and merry-nieetlnat, so much 
more in churches. Prynne, Uismo-Mastlx, II., v. 10. 

discommendableness (dis-kq-men'd^bl-nes), 
n. Blamableness; the quality of being worthy 
of disapprobation. Bailey, 1727. 
discommendation (dis-kom-en-d&'shqn), n. 
[< dia- priv. + commendation.] Blame ; oen- 
snre; reproach. 
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diseommender (dis-kq-men'dCr)^ n. One who 
discommends; adisnraiser. Imp, Diet 
discommission (dis-ko-mish'on), V. t [< dia- 
priv. -f- commiaaionh] “ To de^ve of a commis- 
sion. 

All this, for no apparent cauao of nubliok Concernment 
0 the Church or Cfommonwealth, but only for d 


discommodatet (dis-kom'b-dat), V. t. [< L. 
dia- priv. + commodatua, pp. of eommodare, 
make fit or suitable, < conmoaua, fit: see accom- 
modate, and cf. diaeommode.] To discommode; 
incommode. 

These Wars did . . . drain and diaeommodat* the King 
of Bpain, by reaaon of his Distance. 

Howell, Letters, 1. 11. 15. 

discommode (dis-ko-m5d'), v. t ; pret. and pp. 
diacommoded, ppr. diaammoding. [< OF. aea- 
eommoder, < L. dia- priv. + eommodare, make 
fit or suitable: see commode, and cf. diacommo- 
date.] To put to inconvenience; incommode; 
trouble. Bailey, 1727. 

discommodioas (dis-kti-mo'di-us), a. [< dia- 
priv. + commodima.] "Inconvenient; trouble- 
some. 

In the fifth edict, all strangers are forbid<!en to carry 
out of the city above the value of five crowns of gold, a 
statute very dieeonvmodimw. 

Sir H. Wofton, Beliiiuiie, p. 667. 

discommodionsly (diB-kq-mo'di-us-li), adv. In 
a discommodious manner. Imp. Diet. 

discommodiotumess (dls-kq-md'di-us-ues), n. 
Inconvenience; disadvantage; trouble. 

So it was plain the fight could not be but sharp and 
dangerous, for the dUcommodunianeee of the place. 

North, tr. of Plutarch, p. 24. 

discommodity (dis-ko-mod'i-ti), w.; pi. dw»- 
commoditiea (-tiz). [< dia- priv. + commodity. 
Cf. discommode, diaeommodioua.] 1. Inconve- 
nience; trouble; hurt; disadvantage. 

As hee that, hauing a faire Orchard, seeing one tree 
blasted, rccomteth the diseommoditie of that, and passeth 
ouer in silence the fruitefulnesse of the other. 

Lyly, Euphnes, Anat. of Wit, p. 186. 


2. That which causes trouble, inconvenience, 
or hurt; anything that injures; a loss; a trou- 
ble; an injury. 

We read that Crates the Philosopher Cinicko, in respect 
of the manifold diecommoditiee of tnans life, held opinion 
tlint it was l)e8t for man neuer to bauo l)one borne or 
suone after to dye. /*uHertAa»i,Arleof Eng. Poesie,p. 171. 

The ditcommodiliee ; either imperfections or wants. 

Leiffh (Arber's Eng. Uarner, I. 647). 

Dieeotnmodity is, indeed, properly an abstract form 
signifying inconvenience or disadvantage ; . . . but as the 
noun commodities has been used in the English language 
fur four hundred yeaia at least os n concrete term, so we 
may now convert diecommodity Into a concrete terni, and 
speak of diecommoditiee oa substaueos or things wlilcli 
1I088USS the (luality of causing Inconvenience or liarm. 

Jevona, Pol. Econ., p. 63. 

discommon (dis-kom'on), V. t. [< ME. diacom- 
enen, < dia- priv. -b conten, comon, common ; see 
common.] 1. To deprive of the character of a 
common, as a piece of land; ai>propriate to pri- 


Community of embryonic itrnotare mvmIs eominunitr 
of descant ; nut dissimilarity of embryonic development 
does not prove diaeommuntty ot descent 

Dai-win, Origin of Speolee, p. 404 

discomonenila (dig'kd-m^ner'fi-l^), n. ; jpl. 
eumonerula (-le). [NL., < Gr. Siaitoi, a disk, + 
NL. monerula.] InemlirvoI.,theinonerula-8tag(> 
of a meroblastio egg wmoh undergoes discoidul 
segmentation of the vitellus or yolk, and in 
germinating becomes in succession a dlHco- 
oytula, discomorula, discoblastula, and disco- 
gastrula. it is a oytode which includes formative ynik 
R distinct nutritive yolk at the other. 

diBComornla (dis-k6-mor'»-lH.), n. : pi. diaeonw- 
rulcE (-le). [NL., < Gr. dlcKoc, a disk, + NL. mo- 
rula.] In embryoU, the morula or mulbenv-mass 
which results from the partial and disooidal seg- 
mentation of the formative vitellus or yolk of a 
meroblastio egg (amphic^ula), and proceeds 
to develop sucoessively into a discoblastula and 
a disoogastrula. It is in the shape of a flat disk nt 


ucwi-pnv, + compaignier, accom- 
pany: see dia- and company , ».) + -eeP.] With- 


out company; 

That is, if she be alone now, and diaeompanied. 

B. Jonaon, Cynthia’s Revels, ill. 8. 

dlscompldZiont (dis-kqm-pl^ek'shon), v. t [< 
dia- priv. + complexion.] To change the com- 
plexion or color of ; discolor. 

His rich cloaths be diaeompleeebmed 
With blond. 

Shirley {and FletcherTf, Coronation, 1. 1. 

discompllancef (dis-kom-pir^ns), n. [< du- 
priv. + compliance.] Non-compliance. 


discompose (d58-kqm-p6z')» t. ; pret. and pp. 
diaoompoaed, ppr. aiacompoaing. [= F. dAcom- 
poaer; as dia- priv. + compose. Cf. 8p. deacom- 
poncr ss Pg. deaoompor s= It. diaeompoiro, acorn- 
porre, < L. dw- priv. + componere, compose. Cf. 
weompoae.] 1. To bring into disorder; dis- 
turb; disarrange; unsettle. 

A great Impiety . . . hath itained the honour of a fam- 
ily, and diaeompoaed Its title to the divine mercies. 

Jar. Taylor. 

2. To disturb peace and auietness in; agitate; 
ruffle, as the temper or mind of. 

Wo are then I in private) placed immediately under the 
eye of Hod, which awes us ; hut under no other eyes, and 
in the nelgn)x>urhood of no other objects, which might di- 
vert or diacompote us. Bp. Attarbury, Sermons, I. x. 


Lofty. Zounds ! Sir, but f 

diaeompoaed. To be treated thus ! 

Ooldamith, Good-natured Kan, v. 

3t. To displace ; discard ; discharge. 


vate ownership, as common land, by separating embarrass, fret, vex, nettle, irritate, annoy, worry, 
andinclosineit. ’ f o discomposedness (dis-kgm-pd'zed-nes), «. The 

^ state ox being discomposed ; disquietude. 

Relieve it, sickneia is not the fittest time either to learn 
virtue or to make our peace with God ; it is a time of dis- 
temper and diaeompoaadneaa. 

Sir M. Hale, Preparative against Affiictions. 

dlBCOmposltiont (dis-kom-p^zish'qn), n. [s= F. 
^composition ss Sp. deacompoaicion ss Pg. des- 
composi^o sa It. aeompoaietone ; as diacompoae 
+ -itlon, after eompoaition. ] Inconsistency ; in- 
congruity. 


To develop the latent posalbilitles ot English law and 
Englisli character, by clearing away the fences by which 
the abuse of tiie one was gradually diacommoniny the 
other from the broad fields of natural right. 

LowfU, Among uiy Books, 1st ser,, p. 260. 

2. To deprive of the right of a common. 

Wblloa thou diaeommmeat thy neighbour's kyne. 

Bp. Hall, Satires, v. 8. 
8. To deprive of the privileges of a place ; espe- 
cially, in the universities of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge, to prohibit (a tradesman or townsman 
who has violated the reflations of the uni- 
versity) from dealing with the undergraduates. 
The power to do this lies with the vice-ohan- 
ccllor. 

Declared the aaid penoiH nott diaeomanad nor dis- 
trauncheald for any matter or cause touchyng the varl- 
anoea bytwext the aayd Mayer, baileffea and Commoualte. 

Oiida^ B. T. B.), p. 80S. 
diflOOmmoilS (dis-kom' gnz), v.t. [< dia- priv. -f 
commons: see commons, 4 .] Same as discom- 
mon, 9, 

TMr ibwneri [of k>dglng-hoases] being aotemnly bound 
to re|lbtt all tfielr lodgers who stay out at nighty under 
pain of being diaeomtitonaad. 

C. A. Briatad, Enjdlih bnlTaalty, p. 106, note. , 
dlae ammnnit y (dis-k^mfi'i^-ti), n. [< dis- ' 
priv. + community.] Want of oommunlty ; ab- 
sence of common origin or quaUties. [Bare.] 


O miserable condluo 


bonus, Devotions, p. 8 . 


discomposure (dis-kom-pfi'*^), », [< dia- priv. 
+ composure.] 1. The state of being discom- 
posed; disordW: agitation; disturbance; per- 
turbation: as, dtaeompoaure of mind. 

His countenance was oheeriul, and all the time of hi!* 
being on the scaffold there appeared in him no fear, dis- 
order, change of countenance, or diaeompoaura. 

Stale Triala, Bari of Holland, an. 164». 
2t. Inconsistency; incongruity; disagreement- 
Hdw exquisite a symmetry ... in the Scriptun's 
method, in spite of Uioee seeming diawmprmtraa that injw 
pnule me t Boyle, Wbrki, II- 7 ' 

discomptt.t) 


bt, V. t. An obsolete spelling of diaeovn t. 
mtes (dis'k^xnl-sS'tSa), «. pi. [NL-, 
>Kot, a disk, + pbsK, pi. pixyret, fongus-J 


< Qr.^aof, a disk, •¥'phiaK, pi. pi'iorr^, ftmf 6- 1 
A large group of asoomyoefous fimgi, 




the hymenhim la expoaed and the froiting body 
is enpalar, (Usooid, or clnb-ahaped, and aome- 
tiines OOnvOlated. in texture they are fleihy or waxy, 
and often brlUlantly colored. They grow chiefly on the 
ground and on dead wood, but tome are paraeltio. Peiixa 
b the largeat genua, and Inoludes the cup-ahaped apecloa. 
(gee cut under eupuh.) Morehetla b the edible morel. 
Abo called SelvettoMm. 

dlacoinyoetons (dia'k^ml-aS'tua), a. [As Dia- 
comyeet~e$ + -owf.] I^duoing asci upon an 
exposed hymenium; speoifically, belonging to 
the Diseomyeetea, or resembling them in onar> 
aoter: in liobens, same as gymnocarwm. 
disconcert (dis-kgn-sfirt'). t>. U r< OP. disoon- 
eerier, P. dSeoncerter =a Sp. Pg. aeaconoertar = 
It. diaeoncertare, aooncertare, disoonoert,< L. dia- 
priv. + conoertare, contend, ML. concert : see 
concert, t).] 1. To throw into disorder or con- 
fusion; come in the way of; disarrange; ob- 
struct. 

Horae iiiiforeaeeu diflloultles coiietaiitly occur to diteon- 
cert my dealgu. OoUnnith, Cltlxeu of tho World, cxxl. 

Obetinacy takee hb eturdy stand, 

To dieeoncert what Policy has plaim'il. 

Coicper, Expostulation. 

Marla Thereea again fled to Hungary, and was again re- 
ceived with an enthusiasm that completely dUeoneerted 
her enemies. Leeky, Eng. in 18th Cent., Hi. 

2. To unsettle the mind of; discompose; dis- 
turb the self-poBBession of; confuse. 

The slightest remark from a stranger dUeoneerted her. 

Maeanlay, Madanio D'Arblay. 

The embrace dimx»u>erted tho daugliter-in law soniowlmt, 
B!> the oaressea of old gentlomen unshorn and perfumed 
with tobacco might well do. Thackeray, Vanity Pair. 
sSyn. 2. To ruifle. See list under diaeompote. 
disconcert (di8-kou's6rt}, n. [sa F. d6concert 
s= Sp. deaooncierto = Pg. deaconcerto = It. scon- 
certo; from the verb.] Disunion; disagreo- 
mont; disconcertment. [Rare.] 

The waltzers perforce ceased their evolutions, and there 
was a brief dieeoneert of the whole grave company. 

Poe, Masque of the Bed Death. 


disconsecrate (dls-kon'se-krfit), v. t . ; pret. and 
pp. diaconaeerated, ppr. diaeonaecrating. [< dis- 

S riv. + conaeorate.j To deprive of saoreoness ; 

eseorate. Imp. Diet. [Rare.] 
disconsentt (dis-kpn-sent'); n. i. [< OP. descon- 
aentir, < dea- priv. con<eaftr, consent: see dia- 
and conaent. Ct.diaaent"} To differ; disagree; 
not to consent ; dissent. 

A man must immediately love God and his coniniaml- 
nients, and therefore disagree and diatonteeU unto the 
flesh, and he at bate therewith, and fight against it. 
Tyrvlak, Ans. to Sir T. More, etc. (Parker 8oc. , 1860), p. 142. 

If, therefore, the tradition of the Church were now 
grown so ridiculous ami dUcmtaenline from the doctrine 
of the Aiwstles, even in those points which were of least 
niuinent to mon's particular ends, how well may we be as- 
sured it wss much more degenerated in point of Episco- 
pacy. MUton, Prelailuat Rpiscoimcy. 

disconsolacyt (dis-kon's^ia-si), n. [< diacon- 
aolaite) + -cy.j Diseonsolateness. 


dlsconsolancet, disconsolancyt (dis-kon's^ 

Ians, -lau-si), n, [< diaconaol(ate) + -anee, 
-rincy.] "Diseonsolateness. 
dificongolate (dis-kon'so-lfit), a. [< ME. dia- 
consolat s= OP. deaconsole,' P. ddconaoU = Sp. 

deaconaolado = It. diseonaolaio, aconaolato, < 
ML. diaconaolatua, comfortless, < L. dia- priv. 
+ conaolatua, pp. of conaolari, console: see eon- 
gofel.] 1. Destitute of comfort or consolation ; 
sorrowful ; hopeless or not expecting comfort; 
sad; dejected; melanokoly. 

One mom a Perl at the gate 
Of Eden stood dieconeolaU. 

Moore, Paradise and the Perl. 
2. Causing or manifesting discomfort ; sad or 
saddening; cheerless; gloomy: o.a, disconaolate 
news ; a aiaconaolate look or manner. 


eontent^, ».] To make discontented; depaiw 
of oontentment ; dissatisfy; displease. 

Those that were there thought it not lit 
To dUeontant so ancient a wit _ , 

Suelditiff, Besalon of the Poeta 

discontentationt (dis-kon-ten-tft'shon), n, [< 
dtacontent + -ation.2 Discontent; aissatisfao- 
tion. 

The election iMing done, he made countinance of great 
diecontentation thereat Aieham, The Soholeinaster, p. 184. 

The coming on of the night and the tediousnen of hb 
fruitless labonr made him content rather to exercise hb 
diaeontentation at home than there. 

Sir P. Sidney, Arcadia, Iv. 

discontented (dis-kpn-ten'ted), p, a. [Pp. of 
diaeontent, p.] Uneasy in mind; dissatitmed; 
unquiet. 

A diseased body and a dieeontented mind. TiUoUon, 

discontentedly (dis-kon-ten'tod-li), adv. In a 
discontented manner or mood. Bp, Hall. 

discontentedness (dis'kpn-ten'ted-nes), n. Un- 
easiness of mind ; inquietude; dissatisfaction. 

A beautiful bust of Alexander the Great, casting up hb 
face to heaven, with a noble air of grief and dieeontented- 
iteee in his lo<^ Addison, Travels in Italy, Florence. 

dlscontentftll (^s-kqn-tent'fCl), a. [< discontent 
+ -/«f. 1.] Fiul of discontent. Howe. [Rare.] 

discontenting (dis-kqn-teu'ting), p. a. [Ppr. 
of discontent, v.J 1. Giving uneasiuoss. 

How unpleasing and discontenting the society of body 
must needs be between those whose minds cannot be so. 
clable 1 Milton, Divorce. 

2t. Discontented; feeling discontent. 

And (with my best endeavours, in your absence) 


nting father strive to qualify 
1 up to liking. SAak., W. T., Iv. 1 


deaeontentement, Maconiantement'^lt. diaeonten- 
tamento, acontentamento ; as discontent + -ment.2 
The state of being uneasy in mind; dissati8> 
faction; inquietude; discontent. 


disconcertion (dis-kqu-sCr'shqn), n. [< discon- 
cert, V., + -ion.] The act of llisconoerting, or 
the state of being disconcerted; ooufusion. 

If I could entertain a liope of finding refuge for the die- 
eoiuserlion at ray mind in the perfect c'umposuru of yours. 

State Trials, H. Rowan, an. 1794. 

disconcertment (dis-kgn-sfirt'ment), n. [= F. 
diconcertement ; as disconcert , ». , + -ment. ] The 
state of being disconcerted or disturbed. 

House-hunting, under these circumstances, becomes an 
ofllce of constant surprise and dUconeertment to the 
stranger. Howelte, Venetian Life, vll. 

discondneive (dis-kqn-dfl'siv), a. r< dis- priv. 
+ oonducive.2 Not couduoive; disadvauta- 
geous; obstructive: impeding. Imp. Diet. 
disconioniiablef (dis-kmi-fdr'ma-bl), a. [< dia- 
priv. + conformable.] ’Not conformable. 

As long as they are discei^ormabb in religion from vs, 
they cannot bo but halfo my subjects. 

Stow, K. James, an. IfittS. 

disconformlty (dis-kgn-ffir'tni-tl), w. [= Sp. 
deaconformidad = Pa. deSconformidade ; as dia- 
priv. + eoiformity.] Want of agreement or 
conformity; inconsistency. 

Causes rooted In immutable nature, utter unfltness, ut- 
ter diecon/ormity. Milton, Tctrachordoii. 

discongniity (dis-kqn-grS'i-ti), n. [< dia- priv, 
+ congruity.] Want of oongruity; incongruity; 
disagreement ; inconsistency. 

That great dbproportion betwixt God and man; that 
much discongruity betwixt him and us. 

W. Montagwe, Appeal to Cmsar, 11. 0. 

discoimect (dis-kp-nekt'), t, [< dis- priv. + 
connect,] 1. To sever or intemipt the connec- 
tion of ; break tho connection of or between ; 
disunite; disjoin: as, to disconneci a locomotive 
from a train ; to disconnect church and state. 

Tbb restriction diaeonneeta bank paper and the precious 
met^. ffaleh. 

2. To disjoin the parts of: deprive of connec- 
tion or coherence ; separate into parts ; disso- 
ciate ; as, to disconnect an engine oy detaching 
the connecting-rod. [Rare in the more general 
sense.] 

The commonwealth Itself would, In a few generations, 
crumble away, bo diaeonneeted into the dust and powder 
of indivldui^ty. Burke, Rev. in France, 

dlsoonneotedly (dis-kp-nek'ted-li), adv. In a 
disconnected or incoherent maimer. 
<U8e(»mect«r (dis-kp-nek'tdr), n. One who or 
that which disconnects; speomoally, some me- 
ohanioal device for effecting disconnection, 
ulsooiuidefeloil (die-kq-nek'shon), n. The act of 
separating or disuniuuig^ or the state of being 
disunited; separation ;^terraption or lack of 
onion. 


The disconsolate darkness of our winter nights. Pay. 
=Byn. 1. Inoonsoialde, forlorn. 

dlsconaolatadt (dis-kon'sd-ls-ted), a, [< dia- 
conaolate + -ed^.] Disconsolate. 

A disconsolated figure, who sate on the other end of the 
seat, seem’d no way to enjoy tlio serenity of tiie season. 

GoldevnUk, Citizen of tlie World, II. 

disconsolately (dis-kon'so-l&t-li), adv. In a 
disconsolate manner ; without comfort. 

Upon the ground dtscensofnfrfw laid, 

I.lke one who felt and wall'd the wratl> of fate. 

J. Beaumont, Psyche, xlx. 70. 

diseonsolateness (dis-ken'sq-lfit-nes), ft. Tho 
state of being disoonsolato or comfortless. 

In his presence there is life and blessedness ; In ids ab- 
sence, nothing but dolour, diaconeolateneee, despnfr. 

Bp. Hall, Reiiiabis, p. 98. 

disconsolationt (dis-kon-sp-la'shon), n. [= 

Sp. deaconaolacion ^ Pg. desconaola^do = It. dia- 
conaolasione, sconaolasione, < ML. as if *diacon- 
aolatio(n-), < diaconaolatua, disconsolate: see 
diaconaolnte.] Want of comfort ; disconsolato- 
uess. 

The earth yeolded him nothing Imt matter of disconao- 
lation ami heavlnesse. 

Bp. Hall, Zlklag Himlled and Revenged. 

discontent (dis-kon-tent'), a. [< OF. deacon- 
tent ss It. diaeontent^ acontento, adj. ; as dia- 
priv, + content^, a.] Uneasy; dissatisfied; dis- 
contented. 

He's wondrous diaeontent ; lie'll speak to no man. 

Fletcher, Humorous lieutenant, iv. 2. 

discontent (dis-kon-tent'), n. [= It. acontento, 
n.j as dis- priv. + eontenfi, n. Cf. discontent, 
a.] 1. Want of content: uneasiness or in- 
quietude of mind: dissatisfaction with some 
present state of things ; displeasure. 

Now la tho winter of our diaamtCfU 
Made glorious summer by this sun of York. 

Shak., Rich. III., i. 1. 

From diaeontent grows treason. 

And on the stalk ol treaaon, death. 

Luaft Dominion, 11. 2. 
"FIs not my talent to conceal my thoughts. 

Or carry smiles and sunshine in my face 
When aiecontent aits heavy at my heart 

Addiaan, Onto, 1, 4. 

2t. One who is discontented; a malcontent. 
Fickle changetings and poor diseontanla, 

Wlilch gape, and rub the elbow, at tho news 
Of hnrlybarly innovation. Shak., 1 Hen. IV., v. 1. 

Two other dieeonianta so vpbraided More with that doc- 
trine, and stood to mointolne it, he impaneled a Iiiry. 
Quoted in Ca^. John Smith'a True Travels, II. 128. 

He was a diaeontant during all Oliver's and Richard's 
government The Mystery, etc. (IMO), p. 45. 

dlaoonteat (dis-kqn-tent'), «. t, [< OF, deacon- 
tenter, desoontanter, discontent; as dia- priv. + 


She nothing said, no words of discontentment 
Did from her lips arise. 

Patient Grissel (Child's Ballads, IV. 218). 

The politic and artificial nourishing and entertaliilng of 
hopes ... is one of tho iiest anUdotes against tiie pulton 
of diseontentmenta. Bacon, Seditions and Troubles. 
dl8C0ntigI10I18(di8-kqn-tig'u-UB), a. [< dw-priv. 
+ contiguoua.] Not contiguous : as, disetwfipa- 
oua lands. Imp. Diet, 

diBCOntinnable (dis-kon-tin'q-a-bl), a. jX dis- 
continue + -able.] enable of being aisoon- 
tinued. Imp. Diet. [Bare,] 
discontinuance (dis-kon-tin^fi-ans), H. [< OP. 
discontinuance, diacontinuaunce, < diacontinner, 
discontinue: see discontinue.] 1. The act of 
discontinuing ; cessation ; intermission ; inter- 
ruption of continuance. 

I,et ns consider whether our approaches to him are al- 
ways sweet and refrusbliig, and we are uneasy and impa- 
tient under any long discontinuance cf our conversation 
with him. Bp. Attarbury, Works, II. vl. 

2. Want of continued connection or cohesion 
of parts ; solution of continuity; want of union; 
disruption. 

Thestlllleidesof water, H there be enough to follow, will 
draw themselves Into a small thread, because they will 
not discontinue ; but it there be no remedy, then they cast 
themselves into round drops, which is the ftgure that sav* 
eth tho body most from discontinuance. Bacon, Mat, Hist. 

3. In old Enq. law, tho effect of the alienation 
hy a tenant m tail of a larger estate than he 
was entitled to, followed by the feoffee hold- 
ing possession after the death of the former. 

This was said to work a dlscontlnuanee of the estate of the 
heir In tall, liecausu he liad no right to enter on the land 
and turn out the person in possessiou under deed of feotl. 
ment, but had to assert his title by process of law. Some- 
times called ouster by diaeontinuanee. 

The effect of a feoffment by liim (the tenant] . . . was 
to work a diseontinuance ; that is, his issue had after his 
death no right to enter on the land and turn out the in- 
truder, but had to resort to the ex)>enstve course of aasm^ 
ing their title by process of law, or, in the technical phrase, 
tlioy were “pot to their action. ’’ 

F. Pollock, Land Lawa, p. 78. 
Dlscontlnuanoe of a suit, tiie termination of a suit by 
the act of the plaintiff, as by notice in writing, or by neg- 
lect to take the proper adjournments to keep it pendItMr. 
Sometimes loosely used of dUmlssal against the plaintiffs 
will. See abandonment of an action, under abandonmant. 

discontinuation (dis-kqn-tin-q-i'sbq^, ». [< 
OP. diaeontinuacion, diacontlnuation '^. diaeon- 
tinuation a Sp. deseoniinuacion = Pg. deacon- 
tinuagSo s It. diaconttnuaiHone, < ML, diaeonti- 
nuatio(n-), < diacontinmre, pp. discontinuatua, 
discontinue : see disooMMnue.] Breach or inter- 
ruption of continuity : disruption of parts; sep- 
aration of parts which form a conneetod series. 

Upon any diaeontinuation of parts, made either by biib- 
blea or by shaking the glaos, the whole mercury ftilfa 

Mawton. 



diseonttniM (di8-kon>tin'a), V. ; pret. and pp. 
dieoontinued, ppr. diaeonHming. [< OF. dUscon- 
Hnver, F. diaoontinuer s Sp. Pg. degoontinmr ss 
It. dieoontinuare, sconHnuare, < ML. disoontin^^• 
are, dlaoontinae, < L. die- prir. + oonUnuare, 
continue: eee di«- and conMntM.] I. trune. 1. 
To cease from; cause to cease; put an end to; 
break off; stop: as, to discontinue a habit or 
practice ; to discontinue a suit at law, or a claim 
or their partnership has been discon- 

The (lepredatlunB on our commerce were not to be die- 
eonlinued. T, Piekeritiff. 

8. To interrupt ; break the continuity of ; in- 
termit. 


3. To cease to take or receive ; abandon ; cease 
to use : as, to discontinue a daily paper. 

Taufflit the Oreek tonsue, dUeonlinutd before In the«e 
tMtrtB the (pace of seven hundred years. 

banUl, Defence of Rhyme. 

H, intrane, 1. To cease; come to a stop or 
end: as, the uproar discontinued at that mo- 
ment; the fever has discontinued . — 2. To be 
severed or separated. 

And thou, even thy 
heritage that I gave tl 
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f^kon-vd'nips), n. ptE. 

diseonvenienee « OF. deseonveHance, F. dweon- 
venanoe so Pr. dieeonvenieneia, deaeovinema a 
Sp. Pg. deseoncenieneia » It. discowoenienta, 
disoontmenaa, eooncenienea, seonsmenea, < LL. 
disoonvenientia, disagreement. < L. diseonoeni- 
en(t-)s, ppr. of disoonvenire, olsagree: see dis- 
eonvenient.} Inconvenience; inoongruity; dis- 
agreement. 


In Annelida, having a sucking-diak, a« a leecii; 
Bgeciflcally, of or pertaining to the Diseophom 

d^plaoenta (dis^ka-pia-se^'tl)* *».; dk. 
emheentte (-tfi). [NL., < Or. dUritot, a <uak, + 
NL. placenta, q. v. J A discoid placenta. Sco 
placenta. 

cuscoplacental (dls'k^plf^en'tal), a. H NL. 
diseoplaeentalis, < diseoplaeenta, q. v.] Haviiij' 


a discoid deciduate placenta : as, 
tal order of mammals. 


A neoeasary diseonvenienee, where anything is allowed 
to be cause of itself. Fotherhy, Atneomastix, p. 218. — - 

ducotmidniu <dli^s.-Te-nl.»t), ». [= P. MHj), 

discomenient (16th cent.), dis^enemt = Pr. 
deaconvinent sa Sp. Pg. d^conveniente cs It. dia- 
conveniente, aconveniente, < L. diaconvenien(t-)a, 
ppr. of disoonvenire, disa^ee, < dis- priv. + con- 
ee»i»V«j, agree, be convenient : see dis- and con- 
venient.} Inconvenient; incongruous. 


n.pl. 


.jpl. of diseoplacenmia : see disco- 
plaemtal.} O^ose deciduate mammals in which 
the placenta is discoidal, as oontrasted with 
Zonoplacentalia. The group Includes the ro- 
dents, some edentates, the inseotlvores, bats, 


lemun, monk^s, and man. 


Bp. BeywMs, On the Ramiont, xl. 

Disoophora (dis-kof'^-rtt), n. pi. [NL., neut. 
pi. of discophorus: see diaeopnorous.} 1. The 
oiscoidal hydro- 


8. To lose cohesion of parts; suffer disruption 
or separation of substance. Bacon. [Bare.] 
diBCOntlnnee (di8-kqn-tin-u-d')i «• [n discon- 
tinue + -c«i.] In old law, one whose possession 
or right to possession of something is discon- 
tinued, or liable to be discontinued. 
diSOOnldniier (dis-kqn-tin'u-^r), n. One who 
discontinues a rule or practice. Also discon- 
Unuor. 

dlieontinTlity (dis-kon-ti-nu'j-ti), n. [= F. 
discontinuity = Pr. diacontinmtat, < ML. dis- 
eotAinuita{t-)8, < diacontinuus, discontinuous: 
see diacontinuoua, continuity.} 1. The fact or 
quality of being discontinuous; want of con- 
tinuity or uninterrupted connection ; disunion 
of parts; want of conesioii. Bee continuity. 

Both may pau for ono (tone and be poliihed both to- 
gether without auy blvmlBhltigduennfmuif!/ of surface. 

Boyle, Works, III. 649. 

The diseontinuity of memory between different stages 
of the hypnotic trance and Its continuity between recur- 
I of tbe same stage. Mind, XIl. 610. 



8. In math,, that character of a change which 
consists in a passage from one point, state, or 
value to another without passing through a oou- 
tiuuously inftnito series of intermediate points 
(see infinite ) ; that character of a function which 
consists in an infinitesimal change of the vari- 
ables not being everywhere accompanied by 
an infinitesimal change (including no change) 
of the function itself. An essentM dieeonHnuOy Is s 
discontinuity In which the mine of the function becomes 
entirely Indeterminate. 

dlicontinuor (dls-kon-tin'u-or), n. Same as 
diacontinuer: the form used in law. 

diMOntlnnona (dis-kon-tin'u-us), a. [= Sp. 
deacontinuo = It. discontinuo, s ML. discontinuua, 
not continuous, < L. dia- priv. + continuua, con- 
tinuous: see dia- and continuous.] 1. Broken 
off ; interrupted ; lacking continuity. 


J. Daniell, Prin. of Physios, p. 226. 
8t. Breaking continuity; severing the relation 
of parts; disjunctive. 

Then Satan first know pain, 

And writhed him to and fro convolved ; so sore 
The griding sword with diecontinnoue wound 
PsisM through him. Milton, V. L., vi. S29. 

8. In math. See the extract. 

The term dteeontinuous, as applied to a function of a 
single variable, has been used in two totally differentsenses. 
Sometimes a function is called diseontinuoue when Its 
algebraic expression for values of the variable lying be- 
tween certain limits is different from its algebraical expres- 
sion for values of the varlsble lying lietween other limits. 
Sometimes a function of x, / («), is called continuous when, 


ticiently diminishing A, and In the contrary 

tinwnu. It /(x) can become inftnite for a finite value of 
», it will be convenient to consider it as dieeontinuoue 
according to the second deflutttou. Slakes. 

dlfiOOntlnTlOIuly (dis-kqn-tin'fi-ns-li), adv. In 
ft discontinuous manner; with discontinuity. 

The figure-discs must be driven diseontinuously. 

Sir B. Bsekett, Clocks and Watches, p. 144. 


gelatinous sub- cavity; /. short cla«atc tentacles 
Stance that a speol- the oral pores, 
men weighing sev- 
eral pounds when alive weighs when dried hardly os 
many grains. The Diseophord Include many acalepbs, in 
the usual sense of that term, and are also called Medusas, 
Bphyromtduem, and Aeraspeda, They have been divided 
into Coiyeoroa (lucemariansX Rhizostomea, and Mono- 
itomea. The term Distophora is also restricted to tbe 
lost two of these, excluding the Lueemarida. Thus, by 
Claus, the Distophora ore made a suborder of Scyphoms- 
duets, synonymous with Aeraspeda, and characterised as 
disk-shaiMid scalephs with the margin of the disk 8-lobed, 
at least 8 subiuorginal sonso-organs, as many ocular 
lobes, and 4 great cavities in the umbrella for the gen- 
erative organs. In this strict sense the Dieeophora cor- 
respond to the Diteomeduses (which see). For several 
wider and inconsistent uses of the term, see the extract. 

The binary division of the Hydrosoa was established 
by Eschscholtz (1829), whose Ducophorse phanerocarpee 
correspond to the Scrobomedusse, whilst his Piscophorso 
cryptocarpse represent the Hydroroedusie. The terms 
point to distinctions which are not valid. In 1868 Kblliker 
used the term Diseophora tor tbe Scypliomeduss alone, an 
illegitimate limitation of the term which was followed by 
Loiiis Agassis in 1860. Nicholson has used the term in 
a reverse sense for a heterogeneons assemblage of those 
medussB not classified by Huxley as Lucemsrldw, no^et 
recognized as derived from hydrold trophosomes. luis 
use of the term adds to tbe existing confusloD, and renders 
its abandonment necessary. . . , The term Diseophora is 
used by Claus for the Discomedusss. 

Kneye. Brit., XII. 666. 
8. An order of suotorisl worms, the leeches: 
so called from their suoking-disks. See Miru- 
dinea. 

DiscophorSB (dls-kof'f-rfi), IS. pi. {NL., fern, 
pi. of diacophorua : see diacophoroua.j Same as 
lH8cophora.—maeofihmm ernrtooanwt, a term ap- 
plied by Eachscholts to those hydrososns now called Hy- 
dromsduscs (which see).— IHsoopllons JttUUl«rOCarp«St, 
s term applied by Escbschoits to those hydrosoans now 
called Setathomeduscs (which see). 

disoopliorail (dis-kof 'f-ran), a. and n. [< Dia- 
cophora + -on.] I. o. Pertaining to or having 
the characters of the Diaoophora. 

n. «. One of the JHacophora. 

dlscoplwre (dis'k^ffir), ». One of the Diaco- 


(dis-kfi-po'dl-nm), n. ; pi. diaeopo- 

dia f-a). [NL., < Gr. iiaimc, a quoit, disk, + 
irohq (nod-) ss E./ooL] In hot., the foot or stalk 
on which some kinds of disks are elevated. 

DlscoporeUa (dis^k^p^rel'S), n. [NL., < Gr. 
di'moc, a disk, + ndpog, a pass^e, pore.] The 
typical genus of the family DiacaporeUida. 

DlBCOporellidSB (dis'ko-pO-rel'i-dS), n.pl. [NL. , 

< Disooporella -i- -idte.} A family of chilosto- 
matons polyzoans, typified hy the genus Dis- 
eoporella. They liave tlie r.o0oeotnm discoid, sometimes 
confluent, adnate or stipttate, the cells distinct or close- 
ly connate, and tbe intermediate surface cancellated or 
porons. 

discord (dls'kArd), «. [< ME. discord, deacord, 

< OF. deacorde, F. discord ss Pr. deacort, later 
discord ss Sp. Pg. diacordia = It. diacordia, acor- 
dia, < L. diacordia, discord, < diacora (discord-), 
disagreeing, at variance, inharmonious, < dis-, 
apart, + cor (cord-) = E, heart. Cl. accord, 
concord.] 1. Want of concord or harmony 
between persons or things; disagreement of 
relations ; especially, as applied to persons, 
difference of opinions; variance; opposition; 
contention; strife; any disagreement which 
produces passion, contest, disputes, litigation, 
or war. 

And BO trowed the Jewes for to have Pes when Crist 
was ded ; For the! seyd that he msdc Discord and Htrit 
umonges hem. Mandeville, Travels, p. 11. 

All nature is l)ut art, unknown to thee; 

All chance, direction which thou canst not see ; 

All diteora, harmony not understood. 

Pope, Essay on Man, L 291. 

Peace to arise out of universal ditcord fomented In sll 
parts ol the empire. Burke. 

8. In music : (a) The combination of two tones 
that are inharmonious with each other, or in- 
oouclusivo in combined effect; a dissonance. 



ions bell or disk, as a disoopboran; nmoifloally, 
of or pertaining to tbe DiMophora (oef. 1).— 8. 


(h) The interval between two such tones ; any 
interval not a unison, octave, perfect fifth, per- 
fect fourth, major or minor third, or major or 
minor sixth. In medieval music all but the first 
three of the above intervals were at first re- 
garded as discords, (c) Either of the two tones 
forming such an interval, (d) A chord con- 
taining such intervals. See dissonance. 


prized? Browning, Abt Voglcr. 

Hence — 8. Any confused noise ; a min gling or 
olasbing of sounds ; a harsh clang or uproar. 

Arms on armour clashing bray’d 
Horrible diseoref, UUton, P. L, vl. 20U. 

Apple or discord. See apple. -Bys. 1. Discordsneo, 
dissension, rupture, clashing, jarriiu. 

discord (dls-k6rd')> V. i. [< OF. deseorder, dis- 
corder, F. discorder ss Pr. desoordar ss Sp. Pg- 
discordar ss It. diaeordare, scordare, < L. aiscoi - 
dare, disagree, < diacora, disagreeing: see dis- 
cord, n.] 1. To disagree: jar; clarii.— 8. To 
be discordant or dissonant. 

Sounds do disturb and alter the one the other, ... the 
one Jarring and discording with the other, and making a 
confusion. Bacon. 

(dis-kAr'dgrbl), a. [MB., < OF. 

deaeordable, diacordahl^ < L. diaeordabtHa, dis- 
cordant, < diaeordare, disagree: see discord, t'-l 
Discordant. Oower. 

What diseordaMs banse hath to rent, sad vniotned tli< 
byndyng or the allAunoe of thynges ; that la to soln, tl«' 
oonluufiotons of Ood and of man? Chauesr, Bokthlus, v 

diMordanoe. disoordanej (dis-kdr'djuui, -dan- 

^ ». [< MB. diaeordanee, < OP. diacordano . 
desoordanee, F. diaeordanee ss Sp. Pg. diteordav- 
eia ss It. diacordanea, aeordanta, < ML. diacor- 
doftMa, < L. diacordon(t-)a, ppr., disoordftHt: see 
diaeoTMnt.'] 1. The state of being discordant; 
disagreement; opposition; InconSsteaoy. 



The MwkAmm* o( a«w anm to mi<^ 

X.M.. 

The meet huietiil recoU ot euch en inititutlon as that 
nf caste to, that it tiinw religion . . , into a principle ol 
iliTtoion and dtoeontoiwy, JWt*€ (As ITorid, p. ST. 
St. Disoord of sound. 

IMaoordant eaer (ro armony, 

And dtotoned Irom melody — 

In Itoites made he diteordaufw, 

Horn, (tf the Rote, 

dlBOtnrdant (dis-kdr'd^nt), a. [< ME. descor- 
daunt, < OF. dtaeordmt, discordant, F. diseor- 
^nt as So. Pff. discordant as It. diseordante, seor- 
dante, < L. deseordan{t-)8, ppr. of disoordare, dis- 
sme: see discord, v.J 1. Not harmoniously 
rmat^ or oonnocted; disagreeiuR; inoongru- 
ous; oontradietory ; being at varianoe; clash- 
ing: as, discordant opinions; discordant rules 
or prindples. 

But it to greatly dtoeontant 
Unto the wholes ot Athene, 

Qouier, Conf. Amant., VII. 

Diteordant opinions are reconciled by being seen to be 
two extremes of one principle. 

Emerton, Sssays, let ser., p. 280. 

Such dieeordatU effect of incongruous excellence and 
inharmonious beauty as belongs to the death-scene ot the 
Talbots when matched against the quarrelling scene of 
Somerset and York. Stetnbume, Shakespeare, p. 8A 

Colours which are chromatically closely related to one 
another, such as green and yellow, are aiteordatU when 
they are arranged so that there Is an abrupt transition 
from one to the other. Field, Chromato^aphy, p. fiO. 
2. Opposite; contrary; not coincident’, as, 
the discordant attractions of comets or of dif- 
ferent planets. — 3. Inharmonious; dissonant; 
harsh, grating, or disagreeable to the ear. 

War, with dieeordant Notes and Jarring Noise, 

The Harmony of Peace destroys. 

Congreve, Hymn to Harmony. 

Landor was never mastered by his period, though still 
in harmony with It ; In short, he was not a dieeordant, but 
an independent, singer. Stedman, VIct. Poets, p. 83. 

discordantly (dls-kdr'd^t-li), adv. In a dis- 
cordant manner. 

If they bo dleeordantly tuned, though each of thorn 
struck apart would yield a pleasing sound, yet being 
struck together they make but a harsh and troublesome 
notoe. Eogle, Works, 1. 741. 

discordantness (dls-kdr'dgnt-nes), n. Discor- 
dance. [Bare.] 

discordedf (dis-kdr'ded), a, [< discord 4* -«dS.] 
At varianoe ; disagreeing. 

Dieoorded friends aton'd, men and their wives. 

Middleton, Anything for a ijuiet Life, v. 2. 

discordfolt (dis-kdrd'ftil), a. [< discord + 
-ful, 1.] Quarrelsome; contentious. 

But Blandamour, full of vainglorious sprlght, 

And rather stli^ by hit dUumd/uU Dame, 

Upon them gladly would have prov'd his might. 

Spenser, F. Q., IV. iv. 8. 

dlBOOrdonst (dls'kdr-dus), a. [< discord + -ous, 
Cf. OF. descordieus.discordiouxX L. disoordiosus, 
< diacoi'dla, discord.] Discordant; dissonant. 


isp. /xoiCy x. 

discorporate (dis-kdr'pd-r^t), a. c< dis- priv, 
+ corvoraie, a,] 1. Divested of the body; 

disembodied. [Bare.] 

Instead of the seven corporate selftsh spirits, we have 
the four and twenty mllUoiu of diecorporede selfish. 

CaHyle, Mlsc., IIL 198. 

8t. Deprived of corporate privileges. 

discorporate (dIs-kOT'pp-rfit), v. t. To deprive 
of corporate privileges. 

discorrespondentt (ais-kor-es-pon'dent), a. [< 
dis- priv. + corrcBpondmt.1 Lacking corre- 
spondence or congruity. 

It would be dUeorreepondent In respect ot God. 

W. Montague, Devouto Sways, II. vit. 1 3. 

discostate (dis-kos't&t), a. [< L. dis-, apart, 
+ costa, rib; see oostato,^ In hot., having ra- 
diately divergent ribs: applied to leaves, etc, 
Discoinoi&ata (dis-k^-stS^ma-tft), n.pl. jNL., 
< Cir. iioKoc, a disk, + ardfia^r^, moutn.l In Sa- 
ville Kent’s olassifloatlon, one of foiu* olassos of 
Protoeoa, oontaining the sponges and collar- 
bearing monads, otSponaida and ChoanoflaaeU 
lata . so called from the oharacteristio disooidal 
configuration of the introoeptive area; con- 
trasted with Paniostomata, Eustomata, and Polff- 
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dlaeotmsalt (dls-koun'sel), v. f. [< OF. desoon- 
seUHer. deseunssilUer, doaconsillisr, desconseiller, 
etc., Kdcs- priv. + eonsdUior, etc,, counsel: 
see dis- and counsel, v.] To dissuade. 

By inch good meanes he him Aiteountelled 
From prosecutbtg hto revenging rage. 

Spenser^. 4., IIL L 11. 
discount (dis'kount or dis-kount'), v. t. [For- 
merly sometimes discompt; < OP. disconter, 
descuHter, later deseompter, reckon off, account 
back, discount, P. ddcompter as 8p. Pg. descontar 
=a It. acontare (of. D. disconteren as G. discontiren 
as Dan. diskontere = 8w. diskontera), < ML, dis- 
eomputare, deduct, discount, < L. dis-, away, 
from, + computare, reckon, count: see count\ 
V . , compute.] 1 . To reckon off or deduct in set- 
tlement; make a reduction of: as, to discount 
5 per cent, for cash payment of a bill.— 8, To 
leave out of account; msregard. 

His application Is to be discounted, os 

8. In finance, to purohase, or pay the amount 
of in cash, less a certain rate per cent., as a 
promissoiw note, bill of exchange, etc., to be 
collected by the discounter or purchaser at ma- 
turity; as, to discount a bill or a claim at 7 per 
cent. Compare negotiate. 

Power to discount notes Imports Mwer to pnrohase 
them. Rape ve. Capitol Bank qf Topeka, 20 Kan. 440. 

The lli-st rule, ... to discount only unexceptionable 
paper. Walsh. 

Hence — 4. To make a deduction from ; put a 
reduced estimate or valuation upon ; make an 
allowance for exaggeration or excess in: as, 
to discount a braggart’s story; to discount an 
improbable piece of news. — 6. To rookon or act 
upon in advance; diminish by anticipation the 
interest, pleasure, etc., of; taice for granted as 
going to happen: as, to discount one’s future 
prospects ; to discount the pleasure of a journey. 

Speculation as to the political crisis is almost at an end, 
and the announcement to be made to-morrow in the House 
of (’ommons has been already so fully discounted that It 
Is shorn of much of its interest. Seoteman (newspaper). 
6. In billiards, to allow discount to : as, to dis- 
count an inferior player. See discount, n., 4. 
dlBCOUnt (dis'kount), n. [ss OF. descompie, F, 
d4compte as Sp, deseuento as Pg. deseonto aa It. 
seonto, formerly dtecow to f >D. G. disconto = Dan. 
diakonto as Sw. diskont), < ML. discomputus, dis- 
count; from the verb: see discount, v.] 1. An 
allowance or deduction, generally of so much 
per cent., made for prepayment or for prompt 
payment of a bill or account; a sum deduct- 
ed. in consideration of cash payment, from the 
price of a thing usually sold on credit ; any 
deduction from the customary price, or from a 
sum due or to be due at a future time. — 8. In 
finance, the rate per cent, deducted from the 
face value of a promissory note, bill of ex- 
change, etc., when purchasing the privilege of 
collecting its amount at maturity. Bank discount 
U simple Interest paid in advance, ana reckoned, not on 
the sum a<lvaiiced in the purchase, but on tite amount of 
the note or bill. This to tlie metliod recognised in busi- 
ness and In law. True discount Is a technical term for tlie 
sum which would, if invested at the same rate, amount to 
the interest on the face value of the note or bill when 
due : thus, <S to the bank discount at the rate of 6 per 
cent on a bill drawn at twelve months for fftOO ; while 
84.7610 Is the true discount, because that sum If invested 


put out of countenance, < des- priv. oonts- 
nance, countenance: see dis- and countenance, 
V.] if. To nut out of countenauoe; put to 
shame; abasn. 

This hath dieeountenaneed our soholtrto roost richly. 

fi. Joneon, CynUiia't Bevels, v. 2. 

An Infant grace to soon dashed and dieeountenaneed, 
often running into an Ittconveulence and the evlto of an 
imprudent conduct. Jer. Taylor, Holy Dying, r. A 

The hermit wss somewhat dieeountenaneed by this ob- 
servation. Seott, 

8. To set the countenance against ; show dis- 
approbation of; hence, to discourage, oheok, 
or restrain: as, to discountenance the use of 
wine; to discountenance the frivolities of the 
age. 

Unwilling they were to diseounteiutnee any man who 
wss willing to serve them. Cfaremfon, Great Bohellion. 

Be careful to dlscounienaiuse in children anything that 
looks like rage and furious anger. Tilloteon, Works, I. li. 

Now the more obvious and modest way of discounts- 
naneOip evil is by slletiee, and by separating from it. 

J. U, Mtmnan, Parochial Sermons, i. 187. 
dlsoOHIlteiianCdt (dls-koun't^nans), n. [< OF. 
des&mtenance, P. atoonfenonce ; from the verb.] 
Cold treatment ; ‘unfavorable aspect; unfrienct- 
ly regard ; disapprobation ; whatever tends to 
check or disoourago. 

Be thought a little diseountenance on thoso persons 
would suppress that spirit. Clorerofon. 

dlBC01UlteiUUIC6r (dis-koun'te-nan-s^r), ». One 
who discountenances; one who refuses to ooun- 
tonanoe, encourage, or support. 

Scandale and murmur against the king, and his gouerne- 


discounter (dis'kouu-t^r), n. One who dis- 
counts ; specifioally, one who buys mercantile 
paper at a discount. 

In order to gorge the whole gang of usureis, pedlars, 
and itinerant Jew-diseoufUers at tiiu corners of streets. 


couraged, ppr. discouraging. [< ME. 
ragen, < OF. descoragier, descourager. F. d6cou- 
rager (s= It. scoraggiare, scoraggire), dishearten, 
< des- priv. + coragier, couragier, encourage: 
see dis- and courage, v., and of. etteourage.] I. 
irans. 1. To deprive of, or cause to lose, courage; 
dishearten ; depress in spirit ; deject ; dispirit. 

Fathers, provoke not your children to anger lest they 
be discouraged. Col. iil. 21. 

When we begin to seek God In earnest, we are apt, not 
'lUmbled (which we ought to be), but to ue di 
■ ■ ■ ■ earei ■■ 

~J. II. Bewjnan, Faroch^lal Sermons, i. 2i 


increased by the rate; while bank discount is cuiuputed 
in the same manner as simple interest. 

8. The act of discounting: as, a note is lodged 
in the bank for discount; the banks have sus- 
pended discounts.— 4. In billiards, an allowance 
made by a superior to an inferior pli^er of a 
deduction of one oount from his string for every 
count made by the latter, a double discount do- 
ducts two counts for one; three dieeounle. three; and so 
oil up to the grantl discount, which deprives the player 
who discounts hto opponent Mves the odds) of all prior 
oounta whenever the latter makes a sucoesstul shot.— M a 
discount, below par ; hence, in low esteem ; in disfavor. 


in spit 

2, To lessen or repress courage for; obstruct 
by opposition or diiHoulty ; dissuade or hinder 
from : as, to discourage emigration ; ill success 
discourages effort ; low prices discourage indus- 
try. 

In our return, when I staid some time ashore, the boat- 
men cut down a tree ; tome labourers near spoke to them 
not to do it, and I likewise diaoourag’d it. 

Foeodee, Description of the East, I. 114. 

The apostle . . . diseourogM too unreasonable a pre- 
sumption. Rogers, 

If revelation speaks on the subject at the origin of evU, 
it speaks only to dieeourage dogmatism and temerity. 

Maeautay, Sadler's Kef. Kenited. 

II.t intrans. To lose courage. 


oelleut things, hi 


M. M, Oetenham, Bhmrt Studies, p. lA 


theDiioiwti 
lar.V 


which are the 


» the ordinary ool- 

of most audiors; 

and the Dueoetomafa orMtosom, which ore the eiKmges or 
SpongUa. The term DueMtomataegreoerypta to an alter- 
native deetgnatlon of the latter, perhape by an oversight. 
Oiscoitomatoiui (dis-kfsrtomVtus), a. Per- 
taining to ot lutviDg ohmoten of the Dit- 
costomeOa, 


diBConntablo (dis-koun'tjp-bl), a. [< discount 
'+ -able.] That may be'discountea: as, cer- 
tain forms are necessary to render notes dis- 
countable at a bank. 

disconat-broker (dis'koant-br5’’kto), n. One 
who oariies notes or bills of exchange at a dis- 
count, and makes advances on securities. 
dlflOOnntaiUUKM (dis-koun'ts-nans), v. t . ; pret. 
and vp. diseounienanoed jmr. dnscountenanoina, 
r< OK deteonienanoor, F. atfcontenancer, abash, 


ceil tier to His spowse. 

Voeaeymtqf Johan Bala, 1868 (Hart. JUsc., VI. 464X 

dlsoouraget (dis-kur'aj), n. [< discourage, e.] 
Want of courage , cowardice. 

There undoubtedly is grievous discourage and peril of 
coiisoience; forasmuch as they omit oftentimes their 
duties and offices. Sir T, Elyot, The Guvemour, fol. 20A 

dlBconragemant (dis-kur'&j-mgnt), ». [< OF. 
descouragement, F. ddoouragement ss It. tUsco- 
raggiamento, seoraggiamento ; as discourage 4- 
-ment.] 1. The act of discouraging; the aet of 
deterring or dissuading from an undertaking. 
Over-great dieeouragement might make them desperate. 

State Trials, H. Garnet, an. 1606. 
8. The state of being discouraged; depression 
of spirit with regard to action or effort. 

The Cxar was walking up and down that private walk 
of his In the little garden at the back of hto quartera, hto 
head drooping on hto breast, hto shoulden bent, hto whole 
attitude eloquent of diecouragemmU. 

Arch. Forbes, Souvenlre of some Continents, p. 181. 

8. That which discourages; that which deters 
or tends to deter from an imdertaking or from 
a course of conduct. 



dlseonrafemoit 

The books read at schools and coUegaa are fall of in- 
eltemeiits to virtne and dUeouragtmttUt from vice. Sw^ft. 

The steddy course of a virtuous and religious life, , . . 
resisting all the temptations of the world, overcoming all 
dtniuultles, and persevering to the end under all dtseou- 
r<tgem*nU, Clarke, Works, II. 8. 

1. Dissuasion.— 3. Dejeotlon, hopeleuuess.— 3. 
Hindrance, opposition, obstacle, Impodlroent. 

discourager (dis-kur'^-jfir), n. 1. One who 
or that which discouraged, disheartens, or de- 
presses the courage. — 2. One who discourages, 
disoountenanoes, or deters: as, a discourager 
of or from marriage. 

Those discouragers and abaters of elevated love. 

Dryden, The Assignation, ill, 1. 

discouraging (dis-kur'fi-jing), p. o. [Ppr. of 
discourage, ».] Tending to dishearten or to 
depress the courage; disheartening: as, dis- 
couraging prospects. 

discouragingly (dis-kur'a-jing-li), ode. In a 
discouraging manner. 

discourse (dls-kSrs'), »• [< ME. discourse = D. 
Q. diseours = Dan. 8w. mskurs, < OF. discours, 
F. diseours ss Bp. Pg. discurso =s It. discorso, 
discourse, < L. disoursus, a running to and fro, 
a running about, a pace, gait, LL. a discourse, 
conversation, MX,, also reasoning, the reason- 
ing faculty, < discurrere, pp. discursus, ruu to 
and fro, run through or over, hasten, LL. go 
over a subject, speak at length of, discourse of 
(> It. discorrere ss Bp. diseurrir = Pg. discorrer 
ss F. discourir, disoourso), < dis-, away, in dif- 
ferent directions, + currere, run ; see current^, 
and of. course^, concourse. Hence discursive, 
eto.] 1. A running over a subject in speech; 
hence, a communication of thoughts hy words ; 
expression of ideas; mutual intercourse; talk; 
conversation. 

Rich ihe shall bo, . . . of good dUeouree, an exceUont 
musician, and her hair aliall no of what colour It please 
Ood. Shak., Much Ado, ii. 3. 

HU wisdom was greate, and judgment most auutu; of 
■olid dieeourte, affable, humble, unu In iiuthlng otfocted. 

Evelyn, Diary (1623), p. 4. 

The vanquished party with iho victors joined, 

Nor wanted sweet dieeourte, the bantpiet of the mind. 

Dryden. 

You shall have very useful and cheering dieeourte at 
Mveral times with two several men, but let all three of 
you come together, and you shall not have one new and 
hearty word. Etnerton, Essays, 1st ser., p. 189. 

2 . A running over in the mind of premises and 
deducing of conclusions ; the exercise of, or an 
act of exercising, the lo^cal or reasoning facul- 
ty ; hence, the power of reasoning from prem- 
ises; rationality. 

Sure, he that made us with such large dieeourte. 
Looking before, and after, gave us not 
That capability and godlike reason 
To lust In us unus'd. Shak,, Hamlet, iv. 4. 

Reason is her (the soul's] being. 
Discursive or intuitive : dieeourte 
Is oftest youra, thu latter most U ours. 

MUton, V. L., v. 488. 

Onr modem philosophers have tiHi much exalted the 
faculties of our souls when they have maintained that by 
their force maukiiid has been able to And out that there 
Is one Supreme Agent or Intellectual Being, which we 
call Qod ; that praise and prayer are his due worship ; 
and the rest of those deducoments, which 1 am confldeiit 
ore the remote eftocta of revelation, and iinattaliiablu by 
our dieeourte. Dryden, Rellglo Laid, J’ref. 

DUeouree indicates the operation of comparison, the 
running backwards and forwards between the characters 
and notes of nlijects : this term may, therefore, be prop- 
erly applied to the elaborative faculty In general, 'rho 
temis dieeourte and diseursns are, however, often, nay 
generally, used for the reasoning process, strictly con- 
aldcred. Sir W. Hamilton. 

8. A formal diBCussion or treatment of a sub- 
ject : a dissertation, treatise, homily, sermon, 
or the like: as, the discourse of Plutarch on 
wrrulity, of Cicero on old agej an eloquent 
aisooursc. — 4t. Debate; contention; strife. 
Tlievlllaine . . . 

Hlmsdfe addrest unto this now debate, 

And with his club him all about so blist, 

ITiat he which way to turiie him scarcely wist. . . . 
At last the caytlve, after long ditcouree. 

When all his strokes he saw avuydod quite, 

Resolved in one t' assemble all his force. 

Speneer, F. Q., VI. vlU. 14. 
[In this passage the editors usually but erroneously give 
dieeourte a literal sense, ' a running aliout, hence a shift- 
ing of ground.’] 

Of. Intercourse; dealing; transaction. Beau, 
and FI. 

diSConrseCdis-kdrs'), pret. a,nim.diseoursed, 
ppr. discoursing. [< discourse, n. j I. inirans. 
1. To hold discourse; commnnioate thoughts 
or ideas orally, especially in a formal manner ; 
treat in a set manner; hold forth; expatiate; 
converse : as, to discourse on the properties of 
the circle: the preacher (UscoKrsed on we nature 
and effect of faith. 
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Pm. lif, when you , . 

Thu. But well, when 1 dUeouree of love and peace T 
Shak., T. O. ofv., V, 2. 

Nay, good my lord, sit atlH ; I'll promise peace. 

And fold mine arms up; let but mine eye dUeouree, 

Dean, and El., Woman-Hater, ill. 1. 
He had always in hia house doctors and masters, with 
whom he dUeoureed concerning the knowledge and the 
books he studied. fieknor. Span. Lit, I. S34. 

2. To treat of or discuss a subject in a formal 
manner in writing. 

Tlie general maxims we are dUeoureiny of are not known 
to children, Idiots, and a great part of mankind. Loeke, 
Sf. To narrate ; give a relation ; tell. 

Or by what meani got'at thon to be released? 
DUeouree, I prithee, on this turret’s top. 

SluUr., 1 Hen. VI., 1. 4. 

4. To reason; argue from premises to conse- 
quences. 

Nor can the soule dieeourte or judge of aught 
But what the sense colleoto and home doth bring ; 
And yet the power of her diseouriiitu; thought, 

From these colleotlons, Is a divers tning. 

Sir J, Daviee, Nosoe Telpsum. 
n. trans. If. To treat of ; talk over; discuss. 
Go with us into the abbey here. 

And hear at largo dUeoureed all our fortunes. 

Shak., C. of E., v. 1. 
Mediednesand cures were flrst found otit, and then after 
the reasons and chus<!s were dUeoureed. 

Jiacon, Advancement of Learning, 11. 210. 
Homo of them dUeoureinp their travels, and of tliclr to- 
dious captivity in the Turk’s galleys. 

B. Joneon, Volpone, il. 1. 

2. To utter or give forth. 


3f . To talk or confer with. 

I have spoken to my lirotlior, who is the patron, to dU- 
course the minister alHUit It. Evelyn. 

I Iiave dUeoureed several Mon that were in that Expe- 
dition, and It I iniaUtke not, Captain Sharp was one of 
them. DamjHer, Voyages, 1. 129. 

I waked him, and would dUeouree him. 

Wal^, Letters, 11. 156. 

diBCOUrselessf (dis-kdrs'les), a. [< discourse 
+ -(<•««.] Without discourse or reason. 

To attempt things whence rather harm may after result 
unto us thon good Is the part of rash and dieeoureelett 
brains. Shelton, tr. of Don Quixote, II. vi. 

dlsconrser (dis-kor'sfir), n. 1. One who dis- 
courses; a speaker; aharanguer. 

This man Is iierfect ; 

A clvller dUeourter 1 ne'er talk'd with. 

Eleteher, The I’llgrlm, 111. 7. 
2f. A writer of a treatise or dissertation. 

The Historian makes himself a DUeourter for profit; 
ami an Orator, yei^ a Piwst sometime^ for ornament. 

■Sir P. Sidney (Arlieris Eng. Garner, 1. 806). 

dlscoursingf (dis-kdr'sing), a. [< discourse + 
-ing^.'] Wandering; incoherent; discursive. 

A factious hart, a dUcourtiny head. 

Aeeham, The Scliulumaster, p. 78. 

We, throiqfh madness. 

Frame strange conceits in our dUaoureing brains. 

Ford, Lady's Trial, iii. 3. 

diSOOUrsi'Tef (dis-kor'siv), o. [< discourse + 
-ivc, after discursive, q. v.] 1. Discursive. — 2. 

Containing dialogue or conversation ; interloc- 
utory. 

The epic Is . . . Interlaced with dialogue or durcourriee 
soenes. Dryden, Essay on Dram, Poesy. 

3. Conversable ; communicative. 

He found him a complaisant man, veiy free and dU- 
eourtioe. Life of A. Wood, p. 225, 

disoonrteOTUl (dis-kCr'te-u^, a. [< OF. des- 
courtois, F. discourtois (= Bp. descortSs as Pg. 
descorles = It, discortese, scortese), < des- priv. 
+ courtois, courteous : seo dis- and courteous.^ 
Wanting in courtesy; uncivil; rude. 


discourteously (dis-k^r'to-us-li), adv. In a 
rude or uncivil manner; with incivility. 

Duke. What, is Signior Veterano fall’n asleep, and at 
the reultatiuii of such verses I . . . 

Pel. Has ho wrong'd me so dieeourteoutly t IH be re- 
veng’d, hy Phoebus ! Marmion, The Antiquary, iv. 1. 

discOTirteousness (dis-kftr'tf-us-nes), n. In- 
civility; discourtesy. Bailey, 1727. 
discourtesy (dls-kCr'te-ei), n. \ pi. discourtesies 
(-six). [< OP. discourtoisie, P. disaturtoisie (m, 
Sp. desoortesia «= Pg. desoorteeia as It. discorte- 
sta, seortesia), < descourtois, diseonrteons : see 
discourteous, and of. eourt^.'] 1. Incivility; 
rudeness of behavior or language ; ill maimers. 


8. An act of disreBpect or incivility. 

Proclamation was made, none vpon patne at death to 
presume to doe vs any wrong or dUeourteeU. 

Quoted In Capt. John Smith's True Travels, I. le?. 

Lancelot knew that she was looking at him, 

And yet he glanced not up, nor waved his hand, 

Nor bad farewell, hut sadly rode away. 

This was the one diteourteey that he used. 

Tennyson, Lancelot and ElaiiK,. 
discourtdlipf (dis-kdrt'ship), n. [< dis- prlv. + 
courtship.} Want of respect; discourtesy. 

Monsieur, we must not so much betray ourselves to 
dUeourtehip, os to suffer yon to be longer unaaluted. 

a. Joneon, Cynthia's Revels, v. 2. 
dlsooUB (dis'kus), a. [< disc, disk, -f -ous.] 
Disk-shaped ; discoid. See discoid. ,, 

discovenant (die-kuv'e-nmt), v. t. [< dis- 
priv. + covenant.} To dissolve covenant with. 
Craig. 

discover (dis-kuv'er), v. [< ME. discoveren, 
diskoveren, desouveren, also diskeveren (> mo<i. 
E. dial, diskiver), and contr. discuren, descurm 
(see discure), < OF. descovrir, descuvrir, de.s- 
c&uverir, F. d^couvrir as Pr. descobrir, descubrir 
= 8p. descubrir =s Pg. descobrir s= It. discoprire, 
discovrire, scoprire, scovrire, < ML. discooperire, 
discover, reveal, <, L. dis- priv. + eooperire, 
cover: see coreri, r.] I. trans. If. To uncover; 
lay open to view; disclose; make visible; hence, 
to show. 

Than sholdu ye liaue sey shotte of orowes and quarelles 
lie so thikke that noon durste dUeouer his heed. 

Merlin (E. E. T. 8.), 111. 660. 

Pan . . . dieeovtred her to the rest. 

Baton, Fable of Pan. 

Go, draw aside the curtains, and diteover 

The several caskets to tliis iiol>le prince. 

Shak., M. of V., li. 7. 

'ITie voice of the Lord maketh the hluils to calve, and die- 
eovereth the forests [revised venion, “strippeth the forests 
bare”]. Ps. xxix. ». 

The opening of tlie Earth ihall dUeover confused anil 
dark Bell. Howell, Letters, iv. 43. 

2. To exhibit; allow to be seen and known; 
act 80 as to manifest (unconsoioualy or unin- 
tentionally) I betray : as, to discover a generoua 
spirit: he discovered groat confusion. [Ar- 
ooaio.J 

0, 1 shall diteover myself I I tremble so unlike a sol- 
dier. Sheridan (?), The Camp, 11. 3. 

I think the lady dieeovtred both generosity and a just 
way of thinking, in this rebuke which she gave her lover. 

Lainh, Modem Oallautry. 

It was inevitable that time should diteover the differ- 
ences between cliaractera and Intellects so unlike. 

E. Dotvden, Siieiley, I. 130. 

3. To make known by speech ; tell ; reveal. 

Tlieu, Joan, diteover thine infirmity; 

That wamnteth by law to be tby privilege. 

Shak., 1 Hon. VI., v. 4. 

I find him in great anxiety, though he will not ditcovrt 
it, in the business of the proceedings of Parliament. 

Pepye, Diary, III. 890. 

4. To gain a sight of, especially tor the first 
time or after a period of concealment; espy: 
as, land was discovered on the lee bow. 

When wo had dUeovered Cyprus, we left it on the left 
hand. Acts xxi. 3. 

Hence — 6. To gain the first knowledge of; find 
otit, as something that was before entirely uu- 
kno-wn, either to men in general, to the finder, 
or to persons concerned: as, Columbus discov- 
ered the new world; Ne'wton discovered the law 
of gravitation; we often discover our mistakes 
when too late. 

Marohants & trauellers, who by late naulgatlons haue 
surueyed the whole world, and dieeouered large countries 
and strange peoplea wild and sauago. 

Puttenham, Arte of Eng. Foesle, p. 7. 

Crimea of the most frightful kind had been dieeovertd; 
others were suspected. Maeaulay, Nugent's Hampden, 
et. To explore; bring to light by examination. 

In the mean time, we had sent men to diteover Merri- 
mack, and found somepart of it above Penkook to lie mure 
northerly than forty-three and a half. 

Winthrop, Hist. New England, I. 36.5. 
7t. To cause to cease to be a covering; make 
to be no longer a cover. 


Erroor a fault, ai 


O, Berb^, Ohuroh foreh. 


‘SyXL 8. To communicate, impart— 1 To descry, dis- 
cern, behold.— 8. Diteover, Invent, agree in signIfyinK to 
find out; but we diteover what alreaw exiata, though tu 
us unknown ; we iiuMtif what did nof^fore exist: as, to 
diteover the applicahillty of steam to the purposes of lo- 

.-r.- ., /4v -iSotMuy to me 

Some things are 

may be applied 

to them. 

A great poet invente nothing, but seems rather to re- 
dinner the world about him, and his penetrating vtslou 
givee to things of daily encounter something of the strsnge- 
ness at new creation. , 

LotttB, Among ray Books, 1st ser., p. 



TIM gnat Imtot ti higher tor than the lawyer; u Watt, 
who jheMtM the ateam-engine, b higher than the jour- 
neynan who teeda ita Area and ponn oil upon tta Irritated 
machinery. Sumner, Orationa, 1. 167. 

ILt intrant. 1. To uncover; Tuunask one’s 
self. 

Phot. 


, jr quickly. 

PH. Why, wfll you make le^dl 


a. To explore. 


MiddieUm, Wie Phoenix, 11. 2. 


Vpon an thoM relations and Inducemento, Sir Walter 
Balelgh, a noble Gentleman, and then In great esteeme, 
vndenooke to send to dUeovtr to the Southward. 

Quoted in Copt. John Smith' i I'rue Travels, I. SO. 
dlBCOTerability (dis-kav'^r-a-Wl'i-ti), n. [< 
Mseoverdble ; see -bility.'] The quality of being 
discoverable. Carlyle. 

disooveraUg (dis-kuv'er-^bl), a. [< discover 
+ -a2ile.] Capable of being discovered; that 
may be orougnt to light, seen, or exposed to 
view; that may be found out or made Known. 

Nothing diteomraUe in the lunar surface is ever covered 
... by the interposition of any clouds or mists. Bentley, 


remains u 
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3. The act of ^ning sight of; the act of es- credit or reputation; disreputable; dlsgraoa* 
pying; as, the aieeovery of land after a voyage, ful. 

— 4. The act of flnding out or of bringing to . He [Bochester] had no temple about employing In (MU' 
knowledge what was nnniown; first knowledge defenae artltlces as dieereditable os those which had been 
of anything. SKsln't him. Macaulay, Hist. Eng., vt 

Harvey s dieeoeery of the oircnlatlon of the blood. discreditably (dis-kred'i-tft-bll), odv. In a dls- 
Sir w. Hamilton, creditable manner. 

Territory extended bya brilliant career otdiseoMry and diSCTeditOT (dis*kred'i*tqr), n. One who dis* 
conquest. Prenoott. credits. [Bare.] 

6. That which is discovered, foimd out, or re- The Ucencious diterediinre of future accounts, 
vealed ; that which is first brotmht to light, seen, IK. Montague, Devoute Essays, II. iii. f S. 

or known : as, the properties ofthe magnet were discreet (dis-krfit'), a. [< ME. discreUdUcrete^ 
an important discovery. discreet; as D. discreet a= 0. discret ss Dan, 8w. 

Great and uaeful <fi«eovsri«s are sometimes made by ac- diskret, < OP. F. discret as 8p. Pg. It. discreto, 
cidental and small beginnings. Steele, Tatter, No. 17& prudent, also distinct, < L. ^cretUS, pp. of diS- 
In religion tliere have been many dUeooeriee, but (in cemere, distinguish, discern : see dwoem, and 
true religion, I mean) no Inventions. Abp. Trench, discrete, doublet of discreet.] If. Distinct; dis- 
6. In the drama, the unraveling of a plot, or tinauishable ; discrete. Bee discrete, the usual 
the manner of unfolding the plot or story of a spelling in this sense, 
comedy or tragedy.-- 7. In late, disolosure by The waters fall, with dlftevenoe diicreet, 

a party to an action, at the instance of the other Now soft, now loud, unto the wind did call, 

party, as of facts within his memory or of a Spetuer, K. Q., II. xll. 71. 


document within his control, it was formerly a dig- 2. Wise or judicious in avoiding mistakes or 

tlnguUhlng feature of the proceedings of a court of chan- - • • • 

— Id comp 


tore.] 1. One who disooVers; one wfio finds 
out or first comes to the knowledge of some- 


eery or equity that it could compel 

discovery of alt material facts and documents within ids 
power, while in courts of common b»w compelling dis- 
covery has been liitrmiuced only by modern statutes. 

8t, Exploration. 

Upon the more exact dUeovery thereof, they found It to 
be no harbour for shiiis, but only for boats. 

S. Morion, New England’s Memorial, p. 41. 

‘Syn. 0. Diieoitery, Inoentiun. See invention. 


faults, or in selecting the best means to accom- 
plish a purpose; prudent; circumspect; cau- 
tious ; wary ; not rash. 

a meti 

_ . Jgenien„, 

iilng and ciiriosltle then the Greeko and Latine Poesie. 

Puttenham, Arte of Eng. Poesie, p. 18. 


RaUigh, Hist. World, II. v. f 8. 
2t. One who uncovers, reveals, ormakes known ; 
an informer. 

All over Ireland the trade of the Discoverer now rose 
into prominence. Tinder pretence of improving the king's 
revenue, these peraonsrecelvedcomiuisslansof inquiry into 
defective titles, and obtained confiscations and grants at 
small rents for themselves. Leeky, Eug. In 18th Cent., vl. 

3t. A scout; an explorer. 

Send diteovereri forth, 

To know tlie numbers of our enemies. 

Shak., 2 Hen. IV., iv. 1. 

discovert (dis-kuv'Crt), a. [< ME. discovert. < 
OF. descovert, descouvert, F dicouvert as 8p. 
(obs.) descubierto as Pg. descoberto = It. disco- 
perto, discoverto, scoperto, scoverto, < ML. disco- 
opertus, nnoovered, pp. of disoooperire, uncov- 
er, discover: see discover,] If. Uncovered; un- 
protected. — 2t. Bevealea ; shown forth. 

And if youre grace to me be DUoouerte. 

Political Poemt, etc. (ed. Eumivall), p. 66. 
3. In law, not covert ; not withiu the bonds of 
matrimony : applied either to a woman who has 
never been married or to a widow, 
discovertt (dis-kuv'ert), n. [MB. discovert, < 
OP. descovert, descouvert, ra., also descoverte, 
descouverte, P. dioouverte. opening, discovery, 
exposed position or condition, < descovert, pp, : 
see discovert, a. Of. covert, n.] An exiiosed or 
uncovered condition or position. 

An idel man ia like to a place that hath no walles ; there- 
as devilei may . . . shoot at him atdieeoverte by tempta- 
tion on every side. Chaucer, Parson's Tale. 

But er the kynge inyght his shelde reconer, the catte 
sesed hym at ciitoouert be the aholdres. 

Merlin {B, E. T. 8.), 111. 667. 
Alisaunder . . . smot him In the dieeoverte 
Kygbto with the strok Into the heorte 
Easte by the chyne bon. 

King Alisaunder (Weber’s Metr. Eom.), L 7417. 
dlBCOVerture (dis-kuv'CMIjLr), n. [< OF. des- 
coverture, descouverture, ¥. dioouverture (ss Pg. 
deseobertura = It. sco^tura, scovertura), un- 
covering, < desoovrir, aiscover. In E. in tech- 
nical sense; cf. coverture.] In law, the state 
of being free from coverture ; freedom of a wo- 
man from the coverture of a husband, 
discovery (dis-kuv'Cr-i), n. ; pi. discoveries (-ia). 
[< discover + -y. The ME. word was deseuver- 
ina, i. e., discovering. Cf. OP. descouverte, F. 
deoouverte (see discovert, n.}; OF. descouvrement, 
F. dioouvrement, disooverr.] 1. The act of 
disclosing to view. — 2. The act of revealing; 
a making known; a declaration; disclosure: 
as, abannuptlsbound to make a full discovery 
of his estate and effects. [Archaic except in 
legal use.] * 

She dares not thereof make diecovery, 


mining, the portion of mining-ground hel.l or 


claimed by ngbt of discovery, the claimant be- 


- . — , — — — ™ .. — mom in a sooer, niscreec lamiiy, who wouii_ 

rL* “''‘*'7® ^ “ ‘clier. dffcr«sl, virtuous, frugal, r^i 


districts, entitled to one extra claim for discovery. [Cor- .. 

dllleran mining-region. I „ 

discradlet (dis-kra^dl), «. i. [< die- priv. + 8. Civil; poUte. 
cradle, v.] To come forth from or as if from a 
cradle ; emerge or originate. 


nor tho brave, who guides the conversation, and gives 

* lety. Addison. 

■ober, discreet family, who would not b 

a sober, discreet, vlrtuou" ■* ■' ’*■ 

good-natured man of a bad obaraoter. 

[Scotch,] 

I canna say I think it vera diseretl o’ you to keen push- 
ig in before me in that way. Biaektcoods Mag. 


'This airy apparition drat discradled 
From Tonrnay into Portugal. 

Pord, Perkin Warbeck, i. .8. 

dlscrase, discrasite (dis'kr&s, -krf,-Bit), n. 
Same as dyscrasite. 

discredit (dis-kred'it), e. t. [= P. discrMiier, 
dicrMitcr as It. discreditare, screditare (ss 8p, 
Pg. desacreditar; of. accredit)', as dis- + credit, 
Cf . OP, disercer as 8p. descreer as Pg. descrer 


«=Syn. 2. Bee list under cautious. 
discreetly (dis-krfit’li), adv. Prudently; oir- 
oumspeotly; cautiously; jiidioiously; with nice 
judgment of what is best to be done or omitted. 
Poets lose hall the praise they should hsve got, 
Could It be known what they diserseily blot. 

H’ollsr, On Koscommon's Trans, of Horaca 
Low hills over which slender trees are so disereetlu 
scattered Uiat each one Is a resting-place for a shepherd. 
H, Jatnes, Jr., 


It. discredere, screderCfK ML. descredere, dis- . /ji'i ^ m, .. 

believe, < L. dis- priv. + credere, beUeve : see disf eetness (dls-^t'nes), n. The quality of 
Y 1 rr.. *... being discreet ; discretion. 


credit.] 1. To disbelieve; give no cre^t to; 
not to credit or beUeve; as, the report is dis- 
credited. 


Mirth, and free mliidednetae, slmpUcltle, 
Patience, disereetnesse. and benignltle. 

...... ..u .jM . , X>r. tf. More, Psychathanasla, III. 111. 6a 

Whlleonepartof the “wisdom of the world liaa been ,, _ . j. .. 

discredited os resting solely on authority, anotlier large uiSCTSpailce (dis-Krep ans or dis kre-pans), n. 
division of It is now rejected as resting on insumcteiit In- [< OF. discrepance as Sp. Pg. discreitancia as It. 
duetton, and another ss resting on i^oundl,^ assump. discrepanaa, < L. discrepantia, discordanco, die- 
t « i-J similaWi < di8crepan(t-)8, ppr. of diacrepare: 

2. To injure the credit or reputation of; make gee discrepant.] 8ame as disertpaney. Mr T. 
less esteemed or honored ; fail to do credit to. Elyot. 

He has discredited my house and board dlacreDl 

With his rude swaggering manners. ^ 

B. Jonson, Magnettok Lady, iii. 8. 

He . . . least discredits bis travels who returns the 
same man he went. Sir II. ifoecun. 

Myself would work eye dim, and finger lame, 

Far liefer than so much discredit him. 

Tennyson, Geraint. 

3. To deprive of credibility; destroy confidence 
in. 


Substantive evidence is that adduced for tlie puniose of 
proving a fact in issue, as opposed to evidence given for 
the purpose of diseredttiim a witness (1. e., showing that 


riety, especially of facts or sentiments. 

lit disermstney betwixt wit and 
Ford, Honour Triumphant, Iv. 
Arises where one wltnea 

another witness positively s'. .. 

positive discrepancy arises where one witness explicitly 
afllniis something which another witness explicitly denies. 

Sir W. Hamilton. 


Sucti, at lost, liecame the discrepancy between him and 
his Cabinet, that he removed the chief men from office. 

Theodore Parker, Historic Americans, v. 
At this discrepancy of Judgments— mad, 

The man took on hlmaelt the office, Judged. 

Browning, King and Book, I. IVt. 

discrepant (dis-krep'ftut or dls'kre-pftut), a. 
and n, [< OP. discrepant as Sp. Pg. It. dis- 

thi’n^ras,S''8 th^t b^ngman'Jffactwerinto 

Puttenham, Arte of Eng. Poetle, p. 16. ance. 

I think good to deliver it from the discredits and dla- 


_ , . Hscredmim ... „ 

he is unworthy of belief) or at corroborating his testi- 
mony. llapalje and Jbatorenee, Evidence, 6 12. 

discredit (dis-kred'lt), n. [as P. discridit s= 
8p. descridito = Pg. descredito = It. diacredito, 
soredito; from the verb.] 1. Want of cred“' 
or good repute; some de^e of disgrace c 
reproach; disesteem: apj^ied to persons c 


Bn ihs with blood had stain'd 

Shak., Lucreoe, 1. 1814. 

Then covenant and take oath 
Tb my diseovsry. Chapman. 

The Wesknesi of which Adam here gives such distant 
fisemrUs brings abont that fatal Bveid wUoh is the Sab- dUKSTCWtaWC («»-^d < 
Jeotofthe roem. ' Simctator. No. aas. 


good to 

graces which it hath received. 

Bacon, Advancement of Learning, i. 6. 

It is the duty of every Christian to be concerned for the 
reputation or discredit his life may bring on his profes- 
sion. Bogert. 

2. Want of belief, trust, or oonfidence ; disbe- 


Tbis was the season when desert was atoopt to. 

Middleton and Rowley, World Tost at TennU. 
As our degrees are In order dlatant. 

So the degrees of our strengths are d' 


The Author of onr being has implanted In ui our die- 


^ Addison, Bpeotator, No. 845. 


ei: as, ewry w nweiveu wtn aweremf. erepamt tendencies, forwlKi pui 
ifim 1. DUrepute, dishonm’, Ul repute.— 2. Distrust, deed, a part of the taw of life Itst... 
mot. 0. P. Marsh, Lects. on Ung Lang., t. 

.JMSretttable (^»-kred'^Wblb a. [< ^ priv. x cognition whloh may te widely disereMnt from the 
+ eredikibls, Cf. discredit.] Tending to injure truth. Mind, ix. S4L 



dlMrepaat 

ILt n. One who disagrees or dissents from 
another, especially in religious belief ; a dis- 
senter. 

U you penecuto h«reUca or diterepanU, they unite 
themtelrea m tu a common defence. 

Jtr. Taylor, Work* (ed. 1888), II. 886. 

dlBCrete (di8-kret')> o* [Same as discreet, but 
directly < L. disoretusj distinguished, separated, 
pp. of discernere, distinguish, separate : see dis- 
cern a,ud discreetA 1. Separate; distinct from 
others; iudividuiu: opposed to concrete, in logie, 


U)o«e of a pianoforte. 

There are two laws iisertU, 

Not reconciled, — 

Law for man, and law for thing. 

BtMrmn, Ode to Channlng. 

A aoclety, formed of discrete units, and not having hod 
Its typo fixed by Inheritance from countless like societies, 
la much more plastic [than other social organisations]. 

H. Spencer, Vrln. of Sociol., ( *44. 

Its seeming continuity is broken up into discrete mole- 
eules, separated from each other os the stars in the Milky 
Way are separated. 

a. U. Lems, Probs. of Lite and Mind, II. 29. 

2. Consisting of distinct or individual parts; 
not continuous. Discrete quantity is quantity com. 
posed of distinct units, like rational numbers ; a system 
of quantities capable of being in one-to-one correspon- 
dence with the series of positive. Integer numbers. l)is~ 
Crete proportion is a proiairtlon in which the ratio of the 
first term to the second is equal to that of the tlilrd to the 
fourth, not to that of the aeoond to the third. 

8. In med., opposed to confluent: as, discrete ex- 
anthemata. Ihtnglisan. — 4. In hot., not coa- 
lesoent; distinct. — 6. Disjunctive; consisting 
of parts united by some extrinsic bond of con- 
nection. Thus, tho notion of “ women, sailors, 
and idiots” is a discrete notion. — 6, Discretive ; 
containing exceptions, real or apparent.— Dis- 
crete degrees, degrees or states of exisleiico so differen- 
tiated from one anotliur that tlioir respective subjects can 
by no means pass from one to another of them ; applied 
by Swedenborg to the higher or lower levels of spintual 
lue. hero and hereafter, to whioli It is possible for dllfer- 
•ntly constituted, or in the future life differently devel- 
oped, individuals to attalti. 

digeretfit (dis-kr^t'), V. t [< L. discrctus, pp. 
of discemere, distinguish: see discrete, a., and 
discern.'] To separate; discontinue. Sir T. 
Broume. 

dlfiOretely (dis-kret'li), adv. In a discrete man- 
ner; separately; individually. 

We relloct upon the relation of each human atom to each 
other human atom, and to the great Ulver of persuiiallties 
to these atoius— how eacti is iiidlssolulily iKiund to each 
and to Him, and yet liow each lediseretelu parted and im- 
passably separated from each and from film. 

S. Lanier, The English Novel, p. 7. 

difioretenesfi (dis-krSt'nes), ». The state of be- 
in^ discrete, separated, or distinct ; disconti- 
nuity. 

On tho tlieory, which he is cuinitating, of alistdute dis- 
creteness, every line or distance Isdfvisilile into an iiittnlte 
number of parts. J. Omn, Evenings witli Skeptics, 1. 126. 

Tlio terra lliillulto], when translated Into experience, ex- 
presses the fact of cnntlnulty of existence underlying all 
discreteness at quantitative lilvisioii. 

O. II. Lems, Probs. of Life and Mind, II. vl. f 6. 

discrotion (dis-kresh'on), ». [< ME. discrecion, 
discrecioun, discression, < OF, discretion, F. dh- 
criHon sa Pr, discretio = Sp. discrecion =r Pg. 
discrifSo = It. discrezione, aiserizione, < L. dis- 
eretio{n-), a separation, distinction, discern- 
ment, < discernere, pp. discrctus, discern: see 
discern and distreef.] If. Separation; disjunc- 
tion. 


8. Liberty or power of acting without other con- 
trol than one’s own judgment; independent de- 
termination: as, he Is left to his own discretion; 
it is at your discretion to go or to stay. 

You may ballance this Matter in your own Diseretiim. 

Congreve, Way ot the World, v. 6. 

The Staff, and all offloers about him, have a general die- 
eretion to lay on with stick or sword whenever they ob- 
serve any fellows pillaging. 

W. II. Husseli, Diary In India, II. SCO. 
4. In law, that part of the ju^cial power which 
depeni^, not upon the application of rules of 
law or the determination of questions of strict 
right, but upon personal judgment to be exer- 
cised in view of the ciroumstanoes of each 
case, and which therefore is not usually re- 
viewed by an appellate tribunal, unless abused. 
Thus, the question how many witnesses a party may call 
to testify to one and the same fact rests in discretion, but 
the question whether a particular witness is competent 
does not. — Am of dlsoretlon. See age, 8.— Arbitrary 
discretion, that which is exercised without respect to the 
sufficiency of legal or equitable reasons.— At discretion, 
(a) According to one's own Judgment. 

Where history gives you a good heroic outline for splay, 
you may till up wltli a little love at your own diseretton. 

Sheridan, The Critic, iL 1. 


have a right to require to be exercised with due reforence 
to sound reason and the usage of the courts,— Years Of 
discretion, majority ; full age ; hence, the time ot life 
when one should exercise prudence and sober rellection. 

If you have occasion to mention me, lot It be by Par- 
thenlssa, for that's the Name 1 have assum’d ever since I 
came to Years of Discretion. Stede, Tender Husband, ii. 1. 
“fiyn. 3. Prudence, Providence, etc. Bee wisdom and 
prudence. 

discretional (dis-kresh'on-jtl), a. [< discretion 
+ -al.] Of or pertaining to discretion; dis- 
cretionary. 


enthusiastic reformers of tho age, transgressed, in the 
vehemence ot his zeal, tho bounds of the diseretionai III). 
erty allowed to Ids sect. Scott, Monsstery, xxxl. 

discretlonall^ (dis-krosh'on-al-i), adv. At dis- 
cretion ; at will ; by choice. " 

If hour may l>e used diseretionally as one or two sylla- 
bles, power may surely be allowed the same latitude. 

Hares, Ktem. of Orthoepy, p. 80. 

discretlonarily (dis-kresh'gn-a-rl-li), adv. At 
discrotiou. Imp. Diet. 

diserfitionary (dis-kresh'Qn-i^ri), a. [ss F. dis- 
cr4tiouwaire; as discretion -f -aryl.] Left to 
discretion; limited or restrained only by dis- 
cretion or judgment: as, an ambassador in- 
vested with discretionary powers (that is, em- 
powered to act according to ciroumstanoes). 

Wherever a discretionary power is lodged In any set of 
men over the property of tfioir neighbors, they will al>iiee 
It. A. Hamilton, Contlnentullst, No. 6. 


There is, indeed, no poi 
restriction ; not even thal 
ary power of Congress. 


'er ot the government witliout 
which is called the discretion- 
Calhoun, Works, I. 268. 


dificrettve (dis-kre'tlv), a, [= OP. discretifss 
It. discretivo, < LL. discretivus, serving to dis- 
tinguish, < L. discrctus, pp. of discernere, dis- 
cern : see discreet and discrete.] 1 . Disjunctive ; 
noting separation or opposition : as, a discretive 
proposition. See below. [Bare,] — 2. Sepa- 
rate ; distinct. [Kare or obsolete J 
His transcendental deduction of the categories ot oritl- 
clsm, neither discretive nor exlMustlve. W. Taylor (1798). 


dlfierlmiiial (dis-krim'l-^, 
crimimUs, that serves to divide, < t. Mforimi. 
nare, divide: see discriminate,] Serving to di. 
vide or separate. The dUeriminal tine, in palmistry 
is the line marking the separation between the hand ni.d 
the arm. It Is also called ttie dragon's-taiL 
difioriminant (dis-krim'i-n^t), n. and a. [< i,. 
discriminan(L’)s, ppr. of disoriminare, disoriuii- 
nate: see discriminate.] I. n. In math., tin* 
eUminant ot the n differential coeffloiente of a 
homogeneous function of n variables. [Intro- 
duced in 1882 by Sylvester for determinant.] 

The vanishing of tho discriminant of an algebraical 
c({uaUon exptessea the condition that the emuiUon sliall 
have equal roots; and tlie vanishing of the aiserfwttmix 
of the equation of a carve or enrface expressee the coiidu 
tton that the curve or surface shall have a doubls^lnt. 

n. o. Implying equal roots or a node.— Dig. 
crlmlnant ration, a onefold relation between param- 
eters determining a nodal point 

discrimlnantal (dls-krim'i-nan-tal), a. [< dis- 
criminant + -oJ.j In math., relating to a dis- 
criminant.— DUorlmlnantsl Index of a tlngular 

point of a curve, the miml>er which expresses the mult;, 
pllclty of tlie factor of the equation to the curve which 
produces the singular point.— Total dlscrtmtnsntsl 
Index of a curve, the sum of the dlscrlminantal indices 
of all Its singular noints. 

discriminate (dis-krim'i-nat), V. ; pret. and pp. 
discriminated, ppr. discriminating. [< L. uts- 
criminatus, pp. of disoriminare (> Pg. discrimi- 
nar), divide, separate, distinguish, < disorimen, a 
space between, division, separation, distinction, 
< discernere, pp. discretus, divide, separate, dis- 
tinguish, discern : see discern, discreet, discrete. 
Cf. crime.] I. trans. 1. To distinguish from 
Bomethiug else, or from each other ; separate : 
observe or mark the differences between, abso- 
lutely or by some note or sign of distinction; 
as, to discriminate true from false modesty; to 
discriminate animals by names. 

That they keep themselvea a peculiar people to God, in 
outward fashions . . . discrftntnafedfrom allthe nationi 
ot the earth. Hammond, On Alat. xxiil. 

Tlie langnage of the serious parts is deserving of lilgh 
praise, ami the more pi'umlneut characters are skilfully 
disenininated and powertully sustained. 

Oifford, Int. to Ford's Plays, p. xL 

lliat art of reasoning by which the prudent are discrim- 
inated from fools. I, Disraeli, Calam. of Authors, II. 172. 

When a prisoner first leaves his cell he cannot bear the 
llgtit of day ; he is unable to discriminate colours or rec- 
ognize faces. Macaulay. 

2. To select; pick out; make a distinction in 
regard to: as, to discriminate certain persons 
from a crowd of applicants. 

.n. intrans. To make a difference or distinc- 
tion *, observe or note a difference ; distin^ish : 
as, to discriminate hetweeu degrees of gmlt. 

The Indian Vedas say, “ He that can discriminate Is tlie 
father of his father." Emerson, Old Age. 

We acknowledge that his [0. P. K. James's] novels are 
interesUng, . . . I>ut wo discriminate between the kind 
of Interest they exelte and the Interest ot " Tom Jones ” 
or " Ivanhoe." Whipple, Ess. and Kev., 1. 182 

Dlscrimlxiatlng cubic, In math., a cubic equation whoae 
roots are the reciprocals of the maximal-minimal rsilli 
rectores of a quadric surface referred to its center. 

discriminato (dis-krim'l-nat), a. [< L. diserimi- 
natus,-pp.: see the verb.] 1. Discriminating; 
perceiving nice differences. 

My eye and spirit, that had swept the whole 
Wide vieloii, grew discriminate, and traced 
The crystal river pouring from the North 
Its twinkling tide. J. O. Holland, KaUirina, I. 
2 Distinctive ; discriminated. 

Oysters and cockles and muscles, which move not, hsvo 
no discriminate sex. Eaeon, Nat Hist. 


Wysedome es forgetynge of erthely thyngea and thynk- 
ynge ot heuen, with discrecyone at ail mene dedys. 

UampoU, Prose 'IVeatlaes [E. E. T. 8.), p. 12. 

To shew their [the Jews'] desplciency ot ttie poor Oen- 
tUes, and to pride themselves In their prerogative and dis- 
eretton from them. J. Mtde, Diatribo), p. 191. 

2. The quality ot being discreet ; nice discern- 
ment and judgment, directed by ciroumspeo- 
tion, and primarily regarding one’s own con- 
duct ; prudence ; sagacitjr ; circumspection ; 
wariness; caution. 

Thus thei assaide Arthnr, and nought cowdu fynde in 
byro but high vertu and grete discrecion. 

Merlin (K.KT. 8.), 1.106. 

Is that your Diecretion I trust a Woman with herself? 

Congreve, Love tor Love, 111. 8. 

The happiness of life depends on our discretion. 

Young. 

The quality the most necessary for the execution of any 
useful enterprise is discretion; by which we carry on a 
safe intercourse with others, give due attention to our 
own and to their character, weigh each circumstance of 
the husinew we undertake, and employ the sureet and 
Sliest means for the attainment of any end or purpose. 

Hume, Prin. of Morals, vL 


Dlsaretlve filsunotlon, in logic, a distlncUon Implying 
opposition os well as difference; as, not a man, but a 
iMsast.— Dlscruttve inoposltton, in logic, a proposition 
which expresses some distinction, opposition, or variety, 
by means of but, though, yet, etc. ; ns, travelers change 
their climate, but not their temper; Job was patient, 
though ills grief was groat. 

Discretive propositions are such wherein various and 
seemingly opposite Judgments are made, whose variety 
or distinction is noted by the particles “ but, though, 
yet," etc. Watts, Logic, II. v. ( 6. 

discretiTely (dis-krS'tlv-li), adv. In a disere- 
tive manner ; In a distinct and separate manner. 
Bp. Rkitardson. 

Man alone (of the animal creation) has the inspiration 
ot Deity. Tills is the august peculiarity which aeparatos 
him discretivety and everlastingly from the animal crea- 
tion. O. D. Boardman, Creative Week, p. 189. 

diseximent, n. [< L. disorimen, a division, sep- 
aration: see discriminate.] In surg.. a ban- 
dage used in bleeding from the frontal vein, 
dificrimlnablfi (di8-krim'i-n{)pbl), a. [< L. as 
if *di8crimmabiUs, < diserimimore, diserim inate : 
see discriminate.] That mav be dioeriminated. 
Bailey. [Bare or obeolete. j 


dlficrlmlliately (dis-krlm'i-nftt-li). ado. With 
discrimination; -with minute distinction; par- 
ticularly. 

His conception of an elegy he has in hls preface very 
Judiciously and diserivsinatuy explained. 

Johnson, Shenstonc. 

digerimliiateness (dis-krim'l-n&t-nes), n. The 
character ot beiim discriminate. 
diBcrlminatlllg(dl8-kTim'i.n&-ting).p.a. [Ppr. 
of discriminate , «.] 1 . That discriminates j not- 
ing distinctions and differences with accuracy 
ana nicety; distingoiahing: as, a discriminating 
mind. 

Marine appetites arti not difeWmfMoNflp. 

T. WmthropwCectl Dteome, h- 
2. Serving as a ground or means of diMrimina- 
tion ; distinctive. 

Fro^ the Baptist’s own mouth they had learnt that th>' 
doing of miracles should be one Ulustriotu and discrimi- 
nating mark at the Mssaiab. 

Bp. Atterbwey, fiemoni, 11- >‘' 
Souls have no discriminating hue, 

AUka linpMtant lu their Maker’s view. 

OMgpw, Charitr 



ssrraisir 

entire, torture, < mue («r«o-), orogs.] Tor- 
turing; excruciating. 

To sitigle heartii doubling iaditerueiaiifid; *uch tempcni 
Blurt (West to diMomble, and prove but hypocritical hy po- 
Sir r. Siwone, QurUt. Mor., Ul. ao. 
diBCttbitoryt (dis-ka'bi-tfi-ri), o. [< ML. •dia- 
cubitorius, < L. diseubitua, pp. of diseumbere, lie 
down: see dideum&ent^.] Leauii^; inclining; 


uotber. (6) A hither tonnaffe.dnty on veuela 
owned by oltiBena of the Importing country than on vetaa» 
‘Tjk or in part by tuch oittuni. Alto called dif- 

(dis-krim'i-nft-ting-li), adv. 
'g manner; with judgment or , 


In a diserhninat 
^gcrimination. 

Let my good qualities be spoken of diteriminatitigly, by 
alt means ; but not too ditonminaHngly. 

Th» AdatUie, LVIII. 857. 

discrimiBatlon (dig-krlm-i-na'ghon), n. K LL. 
diacriminatiOf < L. disorimimre, pp. diac^ina- 
m, digoriminate : gee ditoriminateT] 1 . The act 
of distinguighiiw; the act of obgerving, making, 
or marking a dirorence; distinction: a8,thediS' 
crimination between right and wrong. 

The sculptors of the last age, from not attending tuffl- 
clently to this diterimination of the different styles of 
painting, hava been led into many errors. 

Sir J. IteynoUU, Discourses, x. 

To blame might be haxardous ; tor blame demands rea- 
sons ; but praise enjoys a ready dispensation from all reu- 
lons and from all duerimination. De Quinaey, Rhetoric. 

Specifically — S. The power of distinmiishing 
or discriminating; discriminative judgment; 
penetration : as, a man of diacrimimtion. 

Their own desire of glory would so mingle with what 
they esteemed the glory of God as to baffle their dUcrivii- 
nation. MUman, Latin Christianity, xiv. 8. 

Unable to praise or blame with diicritnination, the masses 
tempt their leader to folly by assuring him beforehand of 
plenary absolution. FwrlnigMty Htv., N. a., XLI. 164. 
8. The state of being discriminated, distin- 
guished, or set apart. 

Tliere is a reverence to be showed them on the account 
of their dUerimination from other placet, and oeparatlon 
fur sacred uses. StiUingjUet. 

4. That which serves to discriminate ; a mark 
of distinction. 

Take lieed of abetting any factions, or applying any pub- 
lic dueriininationt in matters of religion. Bp, Oauden. 
Bpecifloally— 6. An invidious distinction. 

Reproaches and all torts of niikind diteriminaliont suc- 
ceeded. Bp. Hacktt, Abp. Williams, I. lb. 

•Syn. 2. Discernment, oleamew.acutenew, acumen, nice- 
ty, insight. See dijerettee and dueemntent. 

dlscrimlnatiye (dis-krim'i-n$-tiv), a. [< dia- 
criminate + -iveA 1. That marks distinction ; 
constituting a difference ; characteristic : as, 
the diacrimtnaiive features of men. 


cal distinctluus which tlie 

niie. J. FUke, Cosmic Philos., I. 28. 

3, Making distinctions; discriminating. 

Dinariminative Providence knew before the nature and 
course of all things. 

I>r. n. Mart, Antidote against Atheism. 

We have also shown that in tho cases of the retina and 
skin every sensible total may bo subdividud by diterimi- 


fitted to a leaning postiiro. Sir f. 'Browne. 
disculpatet (dis-kiJ'pat), v. t. [< ML. diaeul- 
pp. of diaeulpare (> It. diacolpare, acol- 
s= Sp. diaculpar = Pg. ^eulpar =s OP. dea- 


palua, 

pare 


le parts, these being sensible 
W. Jatnet, Mind, XII. 30. 


spaces too. 

discrlmlnatiyely (dis-krim'i-na-tiv-ii), 0 
With discrimination or distinction. 

Rnt it is far lees probable that sensation is thus Imnio- 
diatety and diaoriminaUvely ougnisant of molecular neural 
processes, than that the Inseparable motor impulses wbicti 
attend every form of external stimulation are tho imme- 
diate cause or objects of sensation. 

O. S. Hall, Qerman Culture, p. 234. 

discriminator (di 8 -krim''i-n&-t 9 r), n. [< LL. 
diacriminator, < L. diacriminare, pp. diacrimina- 
tna, discriminate: see diacriminate,] One who 
discriminates. 

discriminatory (dis-krim'i-ng-td-ri), a. [< dia- 
criminate + -oru.'J Discriminative. Imp, Viet. 
discrimlnoid (ais-krim'i-noid), n. [< L. dia- 
crimen (-min-), difference (see diacriminate), + 
-oidt.] In math., a function whose vanishing ex- 
presses the equality of all the intemtiug fac- 
tors of a differential equation. CoSele, 1879. 
discrlminoidal (dis-krim-i-noi'd^), a. [< dia- 
criminoid + -al.] In math., relating to a dls- 
criminoid. 

dlsorln^bOLOnat (dls-hrim'i-niu), a. [< ML. dia- 
criminmta, oiitioal, LL. (in adv. diacriminoae) 
decisive, < L. diaerimen (-min-), a division : see 
diaoriminaie.} Hazardous; critical; decisive. 

Any kind of spitting of blood Imports a very diterimi- 
nout state. Hartey, Consuraptioiis. 

disorlvof, v, t. Same as deaerive. Chaucer. 
discrown (dis-kroun'), v, {. [< dia- prlv. + 
wown. Cf. OP. deacouronner, discrown.] To 
deprive of a crown; remove a crown from. 


J..UIU ulame, < L. dia- priv. + eulpare, blame, < 
CM/pa, a fault; seeoulprtf. Ct. exculpate, incul- 
pate. J To free from blame or fault ; exculpate ; 
excuse. 

“ How hast thou escaped from above? thou hast cor- 
rupted thy miards, and their lives shall answer it.” “ My 
poverty, " said the peasant calmly, “will ditetUpate them. ” 
n. Waipole, Castle of Otranto, p. 31. 

disculpatlont (dis-kul-pa'shqn), n. [s= F. dia- 
culpation = Sp. diaculpaeion 'ss Pg. deaculpaqUo, 

< ML, *diaeulpatio{n-), < diaeulpare, pp. diacul- 
patua, free from blame : see diaoulpate.) Free- 
ing from blame or fault; exculpation. 

This innoxious and ineffectual character, that seems 
formed U))un a plan of apology and diteulpation, lolls 
miserably sliort of the mark of public duty. 

Burke, Present Discontents. 

dlsculpatoryt (dis-knl'pa-t^-ri), a. [< diacuU 
+ -ory.] Tending to disoulpato. Imp. 

dlsctimbency (dis-kum'ben-si), ». [< L. dis- 
cimben(t-)a, ppr. of diacumberc, Ho down, < dia- 
(Intensive) + cubare(-cumbere), lie: see cubit.) 
The act of reclining at meals, according to the 
manner of the ancients, [l^are.] 

The Greeks and Romans used the custom of diteum- 
hency at meals. Sir T. Browite, Vulg. Err. 

discomberf (dis-kum'Wir), v. t. [< OP. descom- 
brer, deaconhrer, deacumbreir, < dea- priv, + 
combrer, etc., cumber; see dia- and cumber. 
Cf. diacneumber,] To disencumber; relieve of 
something cumbersome. 

His ltml)s ditcutnbert of tlie clinging vest, 

And binds the sacred cincture round his breast. 

Odyssey, v. 

discuret, t [ME. diaouren, deaeuren, contr. of 
deacuveren, diacoveren, discover: see discover.) 
To discover; reveal. 

“ Yo shnll wite it well,” quod Merlin, “bnt, loke ye, dit- 
cure it not to noon creature, os ye will haue my love." 

Merlin (B. E. T. 8.), L 46. 
roll it diteure, assay 
liat 111, so wisely as 1 may. 

Spentet, V. Q., II. lx. 42. 

dlscurrentf (dis-kur'ent), a. [< dia- priv. + 
current^, a.) Not cuirent. Sir E. Sanaya. 

disenrsion (dis-kfer'sbon), «. [= OP. diacuraion, 

< LL. diacur(eio(H-), a riinning different ways, a 
hasty passing through, ML. discoursing, < L. 
discurrere, pp. diacuratta, run different ways, 
etc. ; see diacourae, «.] If. A running or ram- 
bling about. — 3t. Kambling or desultory talk; 
expatiation. 

Beoauto the word dlacourse Is commonly taken for the 
coherence and consequence of words, I will, to avoid 
equivocation, call it ducuriion, 

Mobbet, Human Nature, iii. 
8. The act of discoursing or reasoning. Cole- 
ridge. 

discurslBtt (dis-k^r'sist), n. [< LL. discuraua, 
a discourse (see diacourae, «.), + -wf.] A dis- 
puter. [Rare.] 

Orest ditevriittt were apt to . . . dispute the Prince's 
resolution, and stir np the people. 

L Additon, Western Barbary (10T1), Pret. 

disenrffive (dis-k^r'siv), a. [=B P. diacura^ as 
Pr. diaoureiu se Sp. Pg. It. diaouraivo, < ML. 
*diaouraivua, < L. diaouraua, pp, of diaeurrere, 
run to and fro, LL. speak at length: see dia- 
courae. Cf. diacouraive.) 1. Relating to the 
understanding, or the active faculty of know- 
ing or of formng conclusions; ratiocinative : 
opposed to intuitive. 

Whence tho soul 


raOve or diteunivt lacnlty, correapoada to the tUapoiil off 
the Greeks, to the Verstana of the Gemana. Uhls facuUy 
..... .. ...i .. shall see, to the solenee 

5fr V. Hamilton. 
9. Passing rapidly from one subject to another; 
desultory; rambling; digressional. 

It to a rcwular code, ... of an extent so oousiderable 
and of a character so free and diteurtive, that we can 
fairly judge from It the condition of the prose langUMO 
of the time. Tieknor, Spaiu Lit, 1. 44. 

Heart-afflueuoe In diteurtive talk 

from household fountains never dry. 

Tennyton, In Meinoriam, olx. 
8t. Passing over an object, as in running the 
eye over the parts of a large object of virion. 
All in Hlmselfe as in a glasse He« sees, 

Por from Him, by Him, through Him, all things bee: 
His sight to not utorourWix, liy degrees, 

But seeing the whole, each tingle part doth see. 

Sir J. Vaviet, Nosce Telpaum. 
Disonrslve Judgment, one that to the result of reason. 
Ing ; a diaiioetl^udgnicnt. ■ 

dlscnrsiTely (dis-k^r'siv-li), adv. In a discur- 
sive manner, (a) Digressively. (b) ArgumenUtively ; 
by reasoning or argument. 

We do diteurti- 

one thing from ai 

Sir «. Hale, Orig. of Mankind, p. 22. 
diseaxsiweiiess (dis-k6r'siv-ncs), n. The qual- 
ity of being discursive. 


disetursory (dis-kfer'sd-ri), a. [< LL. discuraua, 
discourse (see diacourae, «.), + -ory.) Having 
the nature of discourse or reason; rational; 
argumeutativo. [Rare.] 


with 


re shall you 
puleinlcal; t 


u icyel sUU, thouidi jith. h 

Myron, 


Diaourtive or Intuitive. MUton, 

These four acts of aeqntoiUon, conservation, reprodv 
tlon, and repreMUtation form a claw of taculUea which i 
may call the suboidlary, as funitohlng the materials to 
higher faoulto, the function of which to to elaborate the 
materiaU: This olaboratlve or diteurtivt taoultr to ool 
parison ; tor under oomputoon may be oomprisea all tlie 

_ aotaol synthaato and ^ ' 

OhUdo aotold. tv. 107. Uon, JndgtnantaiHl i 


her head di 


Hero shall your Majesty find . . . positive theology 
it will! diteurtory. 

Bp. UaU, Works, I., Ep. Ded.' 
diBCnrBOS (dis-kftr'susb n, [LL., a conversa- 
tion, discourse : see diacourae, n.j Ratiocina- 
tion; ar^meutation ; discourse, 
discus (ilis'kus), n.; pi. disci (-si). [L. (NL., 
etc.), a discus, the disk of a dial, < Gr. dicKoc, a 
fiattish discus, disk, etc. Hence dish, disk, desk, 
and daia: see these words.] 1. In classical 
antiq. , a oiroular piece of stone or plate of metal, 
about 12 inches in diameter, pitched from a fixed 
point to the greatest possible distance, as a gym- 
nastic exercise and as an athletic contest. The 

throwing of tho discut was a favorite exercise in the 
athlotlu games of Greece, and was one of tliu live exercises 
which constituted the pentathlon. See cut under ditcobo., 
lut. 

2. In anat,, phys.,eodl.^ and hot,, a disk of any 
kind. — 8. (cap.) In eool.: (a) A genus of mol- 
lusks. (b) A genus of acalephs. Lesson, 1837. 
(c) A genus of scombroid fishes. Campbell, 
1879.— DIboob UastodarmlcUB. Same as hiattodtrmie 
ditk fw"' " .. .. . . 

nu,iii - — 

granulosa of the Graaflan vesicle, accumulated around the 
ovum In a kind of granular tone. 
dlRcnss (dis-kus'), V. t, [< ME. diacuaaen (ss 
Olt. dwoiwsare), examine, scatter, < L. diacua- 
aua, pp. of discutere (> It. diacutere ss Sp. Pg. 
diacuHr = OP. diaeuter, diacutir, P. discuter sw 
D. diacuteren ss G. diacuUren ss Dan. diakutere 
ss 8w. diakutera, discuss), strike or shake apart, 
break np, scatter, also, in derivatives and in 
ML., examine, discuss, < dia-, apart, + quatere, 
shake: see ^uosA. Ct. concuaa, percuaa.T 1. To 
shake or strike asunder; break up; disperse; 
scatter. [Obsolete except in surreal use.] 

Supposing wo should grant that a vtgorons heat and a 
strong arm may by a violent friction d%teuti some tumor 
of a distempered body. StiUingfiett, Sermons, L ix. 

Consider the threefold effect of Jupiter's trtonlc, to 
burn, discuss, and terebrate. Sir T. Browne, Vulg. Bit. 

A pomade of virtue to discuss pimplea. 

Mambier, No. ISO. 

2t. To shake off; put away. 

All regard of shame she bad diaeutt. 

Spenter, V. Q., HI. 1. 48. 
8f. To examine; consider and declare one’s 
opinion concerning ; hence, to explain ; declare ; 
speak about. 

Now have yhe herd 
How Crist sit his last commyng 
Sal in dome sitte and diaeuaae alle thyng. 

Hampole, Prick of Conscience, 1. 6247. 

That no brother no sister ne shalle diseuw the counsett 
of this fratemita to no straungere. 

Sngliih OUdafE. E. T. 8.), p. 70. 

Diaeuta the same in French unto him. 

Shah., Hen. V., hr. 4. 
4. To amtate; debate; argue about; reason 
upon; sift the considerations for and agiUnst. 

• qnwtion rightly as 

when they dtosuw It trwto. 

Maaaulam Boothey'a OalloquiM. 
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Wa might <U*euM the Northern >in, 

Which made a ielflah war begin. 

l’enni/*on, To F. 1). Maurice. 
Hence — 6. To examine or investigate the q^- 
Ity of by consuming, as something to eat or 
drink : as, to discuss a fowl; to discuss a bottle 
of wine. [Humorous and coUoq.] 

A meal wa« loon diteusml, and in an hour wc were 
again on the move. P. Pobinton, Under the Sun, p. 148. 

d turkey and chara. 
9l lords in the even- 


We diteuaed tarifT and currency and turkey and cham- 
pagne with the Pittsburg iron and steel lords in the even- 
lug. S. Bowlti, in Merriam, 11. 68. 

6. In dvil law, to exhaust legal proceedings 
against for debt, as the actual debtor or his 
property, before proceeding aminst the prop- 
erty of a person secondarily liable for the debt. 
8ee benefit of discussion, under discussion. — 7. 
In French-Canadian law, to procure the sale of 
(the property of a debtor) by due process of law 
and apply the proceeds toward the payment of 
the d^t. liByix, 4 DUptOe, Debate, etc. See argue. 
disotXBsable (dis-kus'a-bl), o. [< discuss 
-ahte.] Capable of being discussed, debated, 
or reasoned about. J, 8. Mill. 
disoUSSer (dis-kus'^r), n. One who discusses ; 
one who reasons or examines critically. John- 
son. 

dlBCUMdon (dis-knsh'on), n. [= D. discussie ss 
G. discussion s= Dan. »w. dishmskm, < F. discus- 
sion = Pr. discussion = 8p. discusion s= Pg. dis- 
cussBo = It. disoussione, < L. discussio(n-), a 
shaking, LL. an examination, discussion, < dis- 
eutere, pp. discussus, shake apart (discuss) : see 
discuss^ 1. The act or process of breaking up 
or dispersiim ; dispersion, as of a swelling or an 
effusion. [Obsolete except in surgical use.] 
— 2. Debate; disquisition; the notation of a 
point or subject with a view to elicit truth or 
gain a cause ; argument about something. 

The authority of law and the aeciuity of property were 
found to bo cuuipatible with a HI»orty of aitciueion and 
of individual action never before known. Maeaulay. 
8. In dvil law, the act of exhausting legal pro- 
ceedings against a debtor or his property be- 
fore procewing against the property of a per- 
son secondarily liable for the debt. - Benefit of 
discussion, ill civil law, the right of a person liable to 
pay a certain sum. In case of tlie failure to pay it of tlie 
person primarily liable, to re<iulre a diligent attempt to be 
made to collect it by law from the latter before demand is 
made upon himself ; a right in Louisiana ordinarily lieloiig. 
ing to a guarantor and to the purchaser ol property subjeut 
to a morteage. when part of the mortgaged property is 
. still owned by the mortgager, etc.— Olsousslon Of prop- 
•rty, hi French-Canadian law, the selling of the property 
of a debtor by due process of law at the instance of a cred- 
itor, and tile implleatlon of the proceeds to the payment 
of the debt, we betufice. 

dlscnssional (dis-kush'on-al), a. [< discussion 
+ -al,] Of or pertaiuliig fo discussion. £din- 
burgh Itev. 

discoSSlTb (dis-kiis'iv), a. and n. [< discuss + 
-ive.} I. o. It. Breaking up and scattering mor- 
bid affections, as tumors ; discutient. 


"Pityl" Mid Tyrooles, wlUi a bitter nnning, dii 
td with so currish an answer; “no, no, Arcadian, 
quiokly have pity of myself, and would think my life most 
miserable which should be a gift of thine.” 

Sir F. Sidney, Arcadia, iv. 
••Syn. 1. Detpiee, etc. (see seem), scout, spurn. See 
cunmarison of nouns under arrogance. 

ll.t intrans. To be filled with scorn or con- 
tempt. 

Ajax, deprived of Achilles armour, which he hoped from 
the sntfrage of tiie Oreeke, diedaine ; and, growing im- 
patient of tlie injury, rageth and runs mad. 

B. Jonton, Discoveriea 
disdain (dis-d&n'), n. [< ME. disdayn, disdain, 
disdeyn (also dedayn: see dedain^)^<, OF. des- 
daign, desdaing, (Usdeign, desdain, F. dddain ss 
Pr, desdaing s= Sp. desdetU) (obs.), now desden, 
= Pg. desdem = It. disdegno, sdegno, disdain ; 
from the verb.] 1. A feeling of contempt min- 
gled with aversion; contempt; scorn. 


would take it ill some ( 

ly asked almut a*tuy. Booker, Socles. Polity, i. 16. 

Disdain and scorn ride sparkling in her eyes. 

Shak., Much Ado, iU. 1. 
Yon sought to prove how I could Jove, 

And my disdain is my reply. 

Tennyeon, Lady Clara Vere de Vere. 
2t. The state of being despised ; the state of 
feeling one’s self disgraced; ignominy; dis- 
grace. 

They say lie yesterday coped Hector in the Itattle, and 
struck him down ; the diedain and shame whereof hath 
ever since kept Hector fasting and waking. 

Shak., T. and C., 1. 2. 

3f . That which is worthy of disdain. 

Th’ otlier lialfe did womans shape retaine, 

Most lottisom, flithie, foule, and fall of vile diedaitw. 

Speneer, ¥. Q., 1. 1. 14. 
=SyiL 1. Pride, Presumption, etc. (see arrogance), soom- 
liiluess, euiitemptuousness. See scorn, v. 

(UBdainedf (dis-d&nd'), a. [< disdain + -cfP.] 
Disdainful, 


2. Having the power to settle or bring to a 
conclusion; determinative; decisive. [Bare.] 
n. n. [s= F. discussif.'l A medicine that dis- 
jMrses- or scatters; a duscutient. 

WBOntlent (dis-ku'shieut), a. and n. [< L. dis- 
cuiien{t-)s, ppr. of discutere, shake ^art, dis- 
perse, scatter, etc. : see discuss.] I. a, Dis- 
persing morbid matter. 

I then made the fomentation more discutient by the 
addition of salt and sulphur. Wiseman, Surgery, 1. 7. 

n. n. A medicine or an application which 
disperses a swelling or an effusion. 
disifaiTi (dis-dsn'), v. [< ME. disdainen, des- 
dainen, disdeynen, disdeignen (also ded^nen, 
etc.; see dcdaini), < OF. desdaignier, desdeigner, 
desdegner, F, didaigner == Pr. desdegttar s= Sp. 
desdekar = Pg. desdenhar = It. disaegnare, sae- 

S are, disdain, < L. dis- priv. + digmri, deign, 
ink worthy, < dignus, worthy ; see deign, and 
dainty, ult. s dignity.] 1. trans. 1. To think 
unworthy or worthless ; reject as unworthy of 
notice or of one’s own character; look upon 
with contempt and aversion; contemn; de- 
spise : as, to disdain a mean action. 

His clownish gifts and curtsies I diedaint. 

Spenser, Shep. Cal., January. 
Wtiose fathers I would lutve disdained to liave set with 
the dogs at my flock. Job xxx. 1. 

The bloody proclamation to eeoape 

. . . taught roe to shift 
Into s msdman's rags ; to assume s eemblsnce 
That very dogs diedain' d, Shak., Lear, v. & 

There ti nothing that my Nature diedains lAore than to 
be a Slave to Silver or Gold. Howell, Letters, 1. vL flO. 

2t. To fill with scorn or contempt. 


disdainfol (dis-d&n'ftil), a. [< disdain + -ful, 
1.] Full of or expressing disdain ; contemptu- 
ous; scornful; haughty. 

Yet I gesso viider disdainfuU brow 
One beam of ruth is in her cloudy lonke, 

Wiiich oomfortes the mind, that erst for fear shooke. 

Wyaff, The Wauerlng Loner, etc. 

Let not amldtlon mock their useful toll, 

Their homely Joys, and destiny obscure; 

Nor grandeur near with a disdainful smile 
Tile sliort ami simple annals of tlie poor. 

Gray, Klegy. 

disdalnAiHy (dis-dan'ffil-i), adv. Contemptu- 
ously; with scorn ; in a haughty manner. 

imingroi 
I the grou- 
Dryden, Atneld, vl. 

disdainfolness (dis-d&n'ffil-nes), n. Con- 
tempt; contemptuousness; hanghty soom. 

There was never such beastliness of minds, suth disdain- 
fulneu In hearts. Strype, Queen Mary, an. 1664. 

^Bdalnoxut (dis-da'nus), a. [< ME. desdam- 
ous, < OF. desdaigneux, F. dedaigneux = Pr. 
desdenhos =3 Sp. msdefioso = Pg. ^sdenhoso s= 
It. disdeg^so, sdegnoso; as disdain + -ous. Cf. 
dainous^ Disdainful. 

His loking was not diedeynoiu 
Ne proude, but meke and ful pesyble; 

About his uecke he bare a Byble. 

Bom. nf the Bote, I. 7410. 

Thy scorns, mocks, and other dxtdainoue words and be- 
haviours. Latimsr, On tlie Card, ii. 

disdainonslyt (dis - d& ' nos - ll), adv. Disdain- 
fully. 

Bemembre howe disdaynouslye and lothfomly they are 
lathaue thys homelye adage lii the~ 


dlBdlplailOltt (dis-dl-pli'fli'>oii), 41. K Gr. 6i^, 
twice, + double, twofola; see di- 

plasio.] In modimaX music, same as disdiapti. 
son, 

disease (di-zes'), n. [< ME. disese, rarely dr- 
sm, < aF. ^disese, disease, desaese, OF. desaisr, 
desayse, F, disaise sa Pr. desaise, uneasiness, 
trouble, pain, disease, sb Pg. desim, dullness, 
blookishnesB, as It. disagio, trouble, inconve- 
nience, want; as dte-pnv. + ease.] If. Laijk 
or absence of ease ; uneasiness; pam; distress ; 
trouble; discomfort. 

“ Charlte, " be seitb, “ is pacient, 

AUe dwMi« meekll suffringe.” 

Hymns to Virgin, etc. (S. B. T. 8.), p. ii'i, ' 
We sail noght here doute to do hym disttee, ' 
But with countenauuce full cmell 
We sail crake her Ws croune. York Plays, p, 124. 

All that night they past In great disease. 

Till that tlie morning, bringing earely light 
To guide mens labours, brouglit them also ease. 

Spenser, V. Q., VI. v. 40. 
2. In pathol . ; (a) In general, a morbid, pain- 
ful or otherwise distressing physical condition, 
acute or chronic, which may result either in 
death or in a more or less complete return to 
health ; deviation from the healthy or normal 
condition of any of the functions or tissues of 
the body. 

Disease ... Is a perturbation of the normal activities 
of a living body, UuaUey, Biol. Sci. and Med. 

Bpeoiflcally — (h) An individual ease of such a 
morbid condition; the complex seriea of patho- 
logical conditions causally related to one an- 
other exhibited by one person daring one period 
of illness ; an attack of sickness. 

Yet, through a life which was one long disease, the 
force of hU I William of Orange's) mind never failed, on 
any great occasion, to bear up his sufferiim and langiiiil 
body. Macaulay, Hist. Sng., vll. 

(o) A special class of morbid conditions group- 
ed together as exhibiting the same or similar 
phenomena (symptoms, course, result), as af- 
fecting the same organs, or as due to the same 
causes : as, the diseases of the lungs, as pneu- 
monia, consumption ; the diseases of the brain. 
The forms of expression used in reference to cases of dis- 
ease are largely framed on the old fanciful conception of 
them as substantive things entering Into and posstesiug 
tor the time being the person ol the patient. 

As every climate has its peouliar diseases, so every walk 
of life has its peculiar temptations. 

Macaulay, Boswell's Johnson. 
8. Any disorder or depraved condition or ele- 
ment, moral, mental, social, or political. 

An ’t please you, it is the disease of not listening, the 
malady of not marking, that I am truiililed withal 

Shak., 2 Hen. IV., 1. 2, 

Itiough all afflictions are evils In themselves, yet they 
are good for us, because they discover to us our disease 
and tend to our cure. Tillotson, Works, 1. lx. 

The instability, injustice, and contusion introduced into 
the public councils have, in truth, been the mortal dis- 
cases under which popular govemmente have evenwhere 
perished. Madison. 

Addison’s disease, a disease characterised by a flbro- 
caseous metamorphosis of the suprarenal capsules, a 
brownish-olive coloration of the skin, anemia, and pros- 
tration ; first described b^ Thomas Addison, an English 


physician (1798-1860). Also called sutnartnal metasma 
and bronud-tkin disease.— Animals' OOntsslons Dis- 
eases Acts, English statutes of 1867 (80 andSl Vlct., c. 
126), 1860 (82 and 83 Viet., o. 70), 1876 (88 and 80 Vlct., c. 
76), and 1878 (41 and 42 Vlct., c. 74), for the protection o( 
cattle from disease; and one of 1884 (47 and 48 Viet., c. 
18), regulating the landing and transportation of animals 
from foreign countries. —Baiedow’s disease, exophthnl. 
mlo goiter (whlah see, under ex^hthalmie ), — Belfe dis- 
ease (from Luther V. Bell, an American physician, 1806- 
62], a form of acute cerebral disease, cnaraotericed hy 
maniacal delirium succeeded by apathy and coma, acoom- 

C led by fever, and exhibiting anatomically more or 
superflcial enoejphalltia. Also called verieneephalios, 
mania gravis, ana twhomania.—SrighVe disease, a 
disease, or group of diseases, first described in 1827 by 
Richard Bmht, an English physician (1789-1868). The 
name is usuMly applied to forms of kidney disease obarac- 
terized by albuminuria and general dropsy. Anatoniieal- 
ly. in the ohronlo forms, several types may be distinguinh- 
ed: (1) parenchymatous nephritis, nrincipally marked by 
b (dls-dl'a-klABt), n. [Irreg. < Gr. dtc * disturbance of nutrition in the epiMeliaTMlu ; (2) Inh i • 
nron dJS twinn -4- *itAsXatrror ass. ■titlal nephritis, by inflammation of the interstitial con- 

of phritl2tefegS?&*w 

oal characters of diffuse or parenchymatous nephritis, or 
may leave no distinot changes in the renal tissue (extubi- 
tive nephritis).— Br^^fl dlMSM [named after Sir Boo- 
Jamin C. Brvdte, 1788-1862], a chronic synovitis, in whl< h 
the snbeynovial tisshes have become much thiekened aioi 
•oft Also called jwlpyd" 


pieaiwd wyth gyttM that haue thys homelye ^ago in theyr 
iiiouthea, he geuetb me a pygge of myne owne sowe. 

Bp. Bate, Apology, Pref. 

dl^e^t (dis-d£n')r V. An obsolete spelling 

disdiaclslst (dis-dl'a-kl&st), n. 

(in comp, t 

Burned verl , _ , , 

< M, through, + uMv, break.] A name given 
by Brficke to hypothetieal small doubly redact- 
ing elements, of whieh he supposed the anisot- 
ropoas disks of striated muscle to be composed. 

dlsuaclastlc (dis-di-^Uas'tik), a. [As disdi- 
aelast + -ic.] Doubly refractive: an epithet 
applied to diidiaclaats. 

disaiUlMOn (dis-fB-^pft'zpn), n. [LL., < Gr. 
(rd) dit 6dk rcaaint, disoiapason: %, twice (see 
di^)‘, M naauv’. see diavaton.] In medieval 
music, the Interval of a double octave or fif- 
teenth. 


id pulpy distttse ^ the synovial mmbraw 


Inal axis. (6) 


Join& attendant on locomotor ataida.— (jontiSlOUsDia* 
oases Ao^ BngUrii sUtutes of 1866 (29 andlO Viet, • . 
86) and 1869 (82 and 88 Viot, c. 8^ for the ooutro) of vc- 
Mreal diseaaea at certain naval and military stations m 
England and Ireland.— OoKXiSan’S dlMMA 'f 

— - — n dUMSSSr ie?2SS5tete-F0ot- 

Ses^et.— ft ““ ■ * 



a term wp)^ to » dli^ when no uwtomloal dumge 
can be loond In toe tiaeuei Involred. Thonuu, Med. 
nk'fc-ttrwjrt dtohwe. same u Basfitmt ditm$e.~ 
Hlp-jalnt OlsaM, oariei of the bones fomliiK the hip- 
joint. Also eaUed morbus eommue.— Bodglan'i dU> 

eae* . en abnormal condition In plants, produced in meet 
cases by inaeeta or parasitic fun^. I’he principal injuries 
which they produce are destruction of tissues and nutri- 
tive matenals, impairment of assimilative power, and dis- 
tortion. -- Pott's dlnMM, caries of the spinal column, pro- 
duclng angular curvature.— Bayaaud's dlMUS, a dU- 
ease characterised by local spasm of the small vessels, 
raoro or less completely obstructing too circulation of the 
part, and often leading to gangrene. The parte affected 
am symmetrically placed, the tips of the Angers and toes 
iHiIng most apt to no attacked. It belongs especially to 
middle life, and aHeots predominantly the female sex. It 
is not fatal Also oatlad tymmetrieal gatigr*ne and local 
aspAparia.— StatlOnKry mieaiW, a name given by some 
authorities to certain diseases which depend upon a par- 
ticular state of the atmospliere, and prevail in a district 
fur a certain number of years, and then give way to oth- 
ers. i>u*v<ison.— TbAlttlaok (UwaM, toe black plague 

41 , ■'jwof the Imtin writers: same 

9, under death).— Wool>lort* 
anthrax (which see, 

— . al classes of diseases, see ueuis, 

chronic, endemic, enthetie, epidemic, oeeuit, organic, zymot- 
ic, ctc.}s8yil. S. Indizpozition, Infirmity, VUtemper, Mal- 
ady, Uimaze, ailment illness, complaint. Most of these 
words are weaker and more ^neral than ditcam. IndU- 


hiimau belugs. 

of the body. Malady is a lingering, deep-seated, uuman- 
ageable, painful, or fatal disorder. DUcaze Is a definite 
morbid condition, commonly of serious character and gen- 
erally active: as, his diteaze proved to be typliold fever. 
8ee debility and iUneee, 

The king neither can nor ought to absent liimself from 
his pariaiueiit, unless ho be really indisposed in health ; 
nor then neither, till twelve of the peers have been with 
him to inspect his body, and give tne parlament an ac- 
count of his indiepoeition. 

Milton, A Defence of the People of England. 
Do not muse at me, my moat worthy friends ; 

I have a strange infirmity, wliich is nothing 
To those that know me. Shak., Macbeth, lii. 4. 
Of no dietemper, of no blast he died, 

But felt like autumn fruit that mellowed long. 

Drydm and Lee, OSdlpus, iv. I. 

We must not 

So stain our judgment, or corrupt our hope, 

To prostitute our past-cure nuUady 

To empirics. Shak., All's Well, II. 1. 

The remedy is worse than the diteaee. 

Dryden, tr. of JttvenaTs Satires, xvl. 31. 
disease (di-zez'), f. ; pret. and pp. diseased, 
ppr. diseasinff. [< ME. disesen, < OF. desaiser 
=r Pr. desaisir = It. disagiare, make uneasy; 
from the noon.] If. To make uneasy; pain; 
distress. 

The Sode was come a-getn that grctly hem dieeeed, and 
with grute peyne the! passed the graves and com a-getn to 
the huste. Merlin (E. £. T. H.), ill. 640. 

ills double burden did him sore dieeaec. 

Spenetr, ¥. Q.. 11. 11. 12. 
list I lost asleep ; 

... I must dieeate you straight, sir. 

Middleton, The Witch, Iv. 3. 

The sweet afflictions that dieeaea me. Carew, Song. 
2. To affect with disease ; make ill ; disorder 
the body or mind of : used chiefly or only in the 
passive voice or the past participle. 

He wos dUeaeed In body and mind. Macaulay. 

dlseasedneBS (di-ze'zed-nes), n. The state of 
being diseased ; a morbid state ; sickness. 

This Is a restoration to some former state ; not that 
state of indigency and dieeaeedneie. 

T. Burnet, Theory of the Egrth. 
diseasefolt (di-zSz'ftil), a. [< disease + -ful, 1.] 

1. Occasioning uneasiness ; troublesome. 


«ood. Bacon, ilhaige upoiTtho Commission for the Verge. 
2. Abounding with disease; diseased, 
yf his bodye were neglected, It Is like tliat his langulsh- 
— le, being disquieted by his"’ •• 

i-.w.. — jjqt, 

Speneer, State of Ireland. 


ly refuse and lo 


3. Producing disease: as, a dtoeogc/ki climate. 

„ Then famine, want, and pain, 

^nk to toe grave their tainting llmbe ; hut us, 
dainties, riot and excess. 

And feverish luxury destroy. 

T. WarUm, The Enthusiast, 

^^UOfUnesst (dl-gfiz'fal-nes), n. The state 
of bel^ diseaaenil. 

But as before the consideration of a prison had dls- 
all ornaments, so now the same consideration 
made toemattrad all dieeatt/iUneM. 

SirP. Sidney, Arcadia, ill. 
(dl-*8*'mfnt), n. [< disease + 
tmearaess; mconyenience. 


I not probable that men of great means and plan- 
le win endure the travel, dieeatemente, and ad- 

4UI41... 

taeon, Plantations in Ireland. 

diseasyf, a. K ME. diaesy, < disesc, uneasiness : 
see disease, Uneasy. 

All the dates of a pore man bon yvele ivar. dimeyl 

Wyelif, Prov. XV. 16 (Purv.). 

diflddge (dis-ej'), v. t. ; pret. and pp. disedged, 
ppr. disedging. [< dis- priv. + ctfoe.] To de- 
prive of an edge; blunt; make dull. [Bare.] 

I hold him prudent that in those fastidious times will 
helpo dieedged appetites with convenient condiments, 

AT. Want, Simple Oobler, p. 90. 
Served a litUe to dieedge 
"The sharpness of that pain about her heart. 

Tennyton, Geraint. 

disedifleation (dis-ed^-fi-ka'shou), n. [< dis- 
edify: Bee, -Jy nnd. -ation. Ct. edification,], The 
act of disedifying; a scandal. [Bare.] 

Cardinal Wiseman, in his “Lectures on the Principal 
Ihictrlnos and Practicuaof the Catholic Chun:h," delivered 
In 1836, speaks of " Vieedifieation committed before the 
church. " M. and Q., 7th ser., III. 406. 

disedifly (di«-ed'i-fi),». t. K dw-priv. + edify. 
V,f. OF. desedi^, domoliw, destroy, of like 
formation, in lit. senso.] To fail of edifying ; 
impart false doctrine to. Warburion. 

The “Church Times " of March 4, 1887, telle its readers 
that “ such an admission Is dieedifying to Unman Catho- 
lics " 100, col ?). N. and Q., 7th ser.. 111. 406. 

dlsembargo (dis-em-bllr'go), V. t. [< dis- priv. 

+ embargo.'] To release from embargo, 
disembark (dis-em-bark'), v. [Formerly also 
disimhark; < OF. desembarquer, P. dSsembargucr 
(= 8p. Pg. desembarcar =s It. disimbarcart), dis- 
embark, < dea- priv. + embarquer, embark: 
see dis- and embark. Cf. disbark^, debark.] I. 
Irans. To debark; remove from on boarti a ship 
to the land; imload: put on shore; land: as, 
the general disembarked the troops at sunrise. 
Qo to the bay, and dieetnbark my cotfers. 

Shak., Othello, 11. I. 
II. intrans. To land from a ship ; go on shore, 
as at the end of a voyage. 

There Is a report current to the effect that the next dl- 
vlsiun will not disembark at Malta, 

r. H. Bueeell, Tlio War, I. 

disembarkation (dis-em-biir-ka'Hhpn), n. [=s 
8p. (obs.) desembarcaeion = Vg, de-seinoarca^do ; 
as disembark + -ation.] The act of fUsembark- 
ing, 

disembarkment (dis-em-bark'ment), n. [< F. 

ddsembarquemont ; as disembark -I- -menl.] The 
act of disembarking. 

dtsembarrasB (dis-em-bar'as), v. t. [< OP. des- 
embarrasser, F. d^sembarasser (= 8p, desemhara- 
sar =r Pg. dhsembaracar = It. dmmbaraezare), 
disentangle, < dcs- priv. + embarrasser, embar- 
rass: see dis- and embarrass. Cf. debarrass.] 
To free from embarrassment, or from anything 
that causes embarrassment; clear; extricate; 
as, her affability completely disembarrassed 
him ; to disembarrass one of a load of care, or 
of a load of xfflrcels. 

We have dieemharraaeed it of all the Intricacy which 
arose fram the different forms of declension, of which the 
Kumons had no fewer than flve. Blair, Khetorlc, vlll. 

Thus ditemharraseed of the most fonnidahle means of 
annoyance, the French monarch went briskly forward 
with his preparations. Preeeott, Ford, and Isa., il. 10, 
=8yn. Disentangle, Belease, etc. Bee disengage. 
aam barr iMtamfln t (dis-em-bar'as-ment), n. 
The act of extricating, or the s^te of being 
extricated, from embarrassment, or from any- 
thing that embarrasses. 

disembattled (dis-em-bat'ld), a. [< dis- priv. 
+ Deprived of battlements. 

It [the wall of Chester) Is the gentlest and least offen- 
sive of ramparts, and corapletos its long irregular curve 
without a frown or menace in all Its disembattled stretch. 

H, James, Jr., Trans. Sketches, p. 0. 

disembayt (dis-em-bS' ),«.#, [< dis- priv. + em- 
bay.] To navigate clear out of a bay. 

The fair inamorata . . , 


mrage such innocent amusementa as dtsemM- 

ter the minds of men. Addison, Freeholder. 

disembodiment (dis-em-bod'i-ment), n. [< dis- 
embody + -ment.] 1. The act of aisembodying. 
— S. The condition of being disembodied. 


Her cables colled, and her anchors weigh' 

Whilst gentle gales her swelling soils did court. 

Sherburne, Forsaken Lydia, 
disembellish (dls-em-bel'ish), V. t. [Formerly 
also disimbelliah; < OF. deaembellisa-, stem of 
certain parts of deaembelUr, P. disemhelUr (cf. 
8p. desembellecer), disfigure, < des- priv. + em- 
beUir, embellish; see dis- and embellish.] To 
deprive of embellishment. Carlyle. 
disembitter (dis-em-bIt'Ar), «. t. [< dis- priv. 
+ embitter.] To free from bitterness; clear 
from acrimony; render sweet or pleasant. 


The disembodied spirits of the deadt 
Mr. Spencer asserts tliat all forms of religious sentiment 
spring from the primitive idea of a dieembodied double of 
a dead man. Pop. Sei. Mo., XXVI. SOS. 

2. To discharge from military incorporation ; 
disarm (a mllitery body) and release from ser- 
vice for a specified period: as, the militia was 
disembodied. 

disembogue (dis-em-bog'), v.; pret. and pp. 
disembogued, ppr. diacmbogmng. [Formerly 
diaemhoqw; < op. deaembocar (as Pg. deaem- 
booar), disembogue, < des- priv. + emhooar (ax 
Pg. embooar), enter by the mouth, or a nar- 
row passage : see dis- and emboatie.] I. trana. 
To pour out or discharge at toe mouth, as a 
stream ; hence, to vent ; cast forth or eject. 

Indus, which diuideth It in the middle, . . . after nine 
lmndre(t miles tourney, with two naulgable mouths dis- 
emboquing it sulfe into the Ocean. 

Purchas, Pilgrimage, p. 479. 


furmersl waa duwotAcptMid in 

again, and broached anew their pernicious principles. 

Dryden, Postcript to Hist, of Leagua 
Bolling down, the steep TImavus raves. 

And through nine channels disembogues his waves. 

Addison. 

n. iMfrons. 1. To flow out, as at the mouth ; 
become discharged ; gain a vent : as, innumer- 
able rivers diaembt>gue into the ocean. 

This Ktver, though but small, yet It Is big enongh for 
Peraagoes to enter. It disembogues on the South side, 
near tl>e middle of the Lagune. 

Dampier, Voyages, II. II. 61. 
Volcanoes bellow ere they disembogue. Young. 

2. Naut,, to pass across, or out of the mouth 
of, a river, gulf, or bay, as a ship. 

M 

Beady to 

Even to luy wishes. 

Beau, and Ft., Knight of Malta, 1. 8. 
disembognement (dis-em-bog'mgnt), n. [< 
disembogue + -wenf.] Discharge, as of the wa- 
ter of a river into the ocean or a lake. /Smart, 
disemboqnet, v. An obsolete form of disembogue. 
disembosom (db<-em-bhz'um), V. t. [< dia- 
priv. + embosom.] To separate from the bosom. 
Unlnjnr’d from onr praise can Uc escape, 

Wbo, dieembosom'd from the Father, bows 
The heaven of heavens, to kiss the distant earth? 

Young, Night Thoughts, ix. 

disembowel (dis-em-bou'el), V. t . ; pret. andpp. 
disemboweled or disembowell^, ppr. disembowel- 
ing or disembowelling. [< die- priv. + embowel.] 
1. To deprive of the bowels, or of parts anal- 
ogous to tho bowels : eviscerate : as, to disem- 
bowel a carcass ; to disembowel a book by tear- 
ing out leaves. — 2. To wound in the abdomen 
in such a manner as to permit the bowels to pro- 
trude or escape, as in suicide by hara-kiri. — 

3. To take or draw from the bowels, as the 
web of a spider. [Bare.] 

So her disembowell'd wob * 

Arachne In a hall or kitchen spreads. 

Obvious to vagrant flies. 

J. PhUips, The Splendid ShUllng. 

disembowelmentidis-em-bou'el-rnent), n. The 
act or process of disemboweling ; evdsoeration. 

One woman will evlsoerato about two doxen of herrings 
In a minute ; and when nearly 2000 of them are working 
. . . the amount of disembowelment may be more easily 
imagined than described. Bttcye. Brit., IX. 269. 

disembower (dis-em-bou'^r), V. t. [< dis- priv. 
+ embower.] To remove from or deprive of a 
bower. Bryant. 

disembrazulet (dis-em-brang'gl), v. t. [< dis- 
priv. + emwangle.] To free nom litigation; 
free from dispuio, squabbling, or quarreling. 

For Qod’s sake dieetnbrangle these matters, that I may 
be at ease to mind my own affairs. 

Bp. Berkeley, Letters, p. 100. 

disembroil (dis-em-brolF), r. t. [< dis- priv. 
+ embroil.'] To free from broil or confnmon ; 
extricate from confusion or perplexity; dis- 
entangle. 

It Is by this means that tfonsieur Valllant has disem- 
broiled a history that was lost to tho world before his 
time, and out of a short collection of medals has given us 
a chronicle of toe kings of Syria. 

Addison, Ancient Modsdo, L 



dliemic (dl-se'mlk), a. [< LL. diamug, < Or. 
dionfiot, having two mono, of doubtful quantity, 
< it-, two>, + <Tijfia, a sign, mark, mj/uiov, a sign, 
mark, unit of time, mora.] In anc. pros., con- 
taining or equal to two morfo, or units of time ; 
equivment to or constituting two normal sbor^ 
or one ordinary long: as, a diaemio time, thesis, 
or arsis, a dinemic hmg i« the ' 
w w, a* dlatluKuUheil from the fi 

pstUatemie tong$, equal to w w, *uu »» w ■*. >- w 

respectively. A dUemie pause (also called a proethetie) 
Isa pause of two times (-> w) ; that is, a space of two shorts 
Mwential to the rhythm, hut not represented by syltablea 
In the text. A pyrrhlc, or foot of two short syllables, Is 
apparently disemlu, but according to the best autliorities 
was really trisenilc in delivery. Bee dichronout. 

disemployt (dis-em-ploi'), t’. t. [< dis- priv. + 


r. Tanlor, Works (ed. 1835), II. 246. 

disemployedt (di8-em-piold')i «• [< dis- priv. 

+ emplojfed,2 Unemployed. 

The smallest sins and irregularities of our life, which 
usually creep upon idle, dieeinploued, and curious persons. 

Jer. Taylor, Holy Living, 1. 1. 

dlsemploymentt (dis-on^loi'm^nt), n. [< dis- 
priv. + employmenW] Want of employment; 
the Btate of being unemployed. 

In this glut of leisure and disemployment, let them set 
apart greater portions of their time for religion. 

Jer. Taylor, Holy Living, 1. 1. 

dissmpower (dis-em-pou'^r), v. t. [< dis- priv. 
+ empower.'\ To divest or deprive of power or 
authority previously conferred or enjoyed. 

dlsenablef (dis-en-a'bl), v. t. [< dis- priv. + cn- 
able.'] To deprive of power, natural or moral ; 
disable ; depnve of ability or meana. 

Ths sight of it might damp me and diaetuible me to 
speak. State Trials, Abp. Ijnid, an. IIMO. 

Not dlsitmWd to sustain those many glorious labours of 
his life both in peace and war. Milton, Hist. Eng., v. 

Through indisposition of Imdy, he is dUenoMtd from 
going forth again. Xew Knyland's Memorial, App., p. 4(17. 

dlsenamonred (dis-en-am'ord), a, [< dis- 
priv. + enamoured; = F. disenamouri,'] Freed 
from the bonds of love. Also spelled disen- 
amored. 


digenchain (dis-en-chan')) r. t, [< OF. desen- 
ehaitter, F. Mienchainvr ss Hp. desencadenar ss 
desencadear, desencndeiar ; as dis- priv. + 
endhain.l To set free from chains or restraint. 
Poe. 

disenchant (dis-en-ch&nt')) V. t. [< OF. deaen- 
chanter. F. disenchanter = Sp. Pg. dcsencantar 
n It. dmncantare, < L. dis- priv. + incantare, 
enchant : see dis- and enchatit.'] To free from 
enchantment; deliver from the power of charms 
or spells, or of an enchanter ; free from fasci- 
nation or delusion. 

Let your own brain disenchant you. Sir Sidney. 
Haste to thy work ; a noble stroke nr two 
Ends (dl the ohanns, and disenchants the grove. 

Dryden. 

No reading or study had contriliuted to dUettehanl the 
fairy-land around him. (Joldsmith, The Uee, No, 2. 

diirachanter (dis-en-ch&n't^r), n. [< disen- 
chant + -erU Cf. F. d^senchanteur.'] One who 
or that which disenchants, 
diflenchantment (dis-en-ch&nt'ment), n. [< F. 
desenchantement ss Sp. descncantamimito s= Pg. 
desencantamento ; as disenchant + -mmt.'] The 
act of 'disenchanting, or tho state of being dis- 
enchanted. 

All concluded In tho promise, which beheld for certain, 
of the disenchantment of Uulclnea. 

Shelton, tr. of Don Quixote, IV. xxll. 


disonchantreBB (dis -en-ch&n 'tree), n 


.. [< P. 

disenohanterease ; as disenchanter + -.«««,] A 
female disenchanter. 

If he loved his disenchantress t Ach Oott ! His whole 
heart and soul and life were hers. 

Carlyle, Sartor Resartos (od. 1831), p. 101. 

diBenchamit (dis-en-chkrm'), «. t. [< dis- priv. 
+ “encharm, < en-1 + charm.'] To free from a 
charmed or enchanted condition ; disenchant. 

lasted till he was told of his duty and matter of 
!, and Uie fear of a sin had dieeiteKarmed him. 

Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. 1886), 1, 783. 


^eJcT.^ 

UMncloBe, 

disenoonra 


I, V. t. See disincloae, 

loonrage (dis-en-kur'y), V. f. ; pret. and 

pp. disencowraged, ppr. disencouraging. [< dis- 
priv. + encourage. Cf. discowrage.] To de- 
^ve of encouragement; disoonrage. 3fme. 
iD'ArUag. 


dlaanoooragttnLaiitt (dis-en-knr'M-mgnt), a. 
[< diseneourage + -ment.] Deprivation or ab- 
sence of encouragement; diacouragement. 

On the 24th of July, 1( 

the assise sermon atSt. 1.—, 

to speak of the great disinemragtmeiM of learning. 

Wood, Atbenss Oxoit 
dlsencreaBet, V. i. [MB. disencreaen; as dia- 
priv. 4- increaae.] To decrease. Chaucer, 
duencreaset, »• [ME. diaenoreae; from the 
verb.] Diminution. Complaint of the Slack 
Knight. 

dUenciunber (dis-en-kum'b^r), V. t. [< OF. 
desencombrer, F. diaencombrer = Pr. deaencon- 
brar; as dia- priv. + encumber. Cf. diaoumber.] 
To free from enoumbrance or from whatever 
tends to encumber, burden, hamper, or impede ; 
disburden : as, the troops diaencumbered them- 
selves of their baggage; to disencumber the 
mind of its prejudices; to disencumber an es- 
tate of debt. 

Ere dim night had dieeneumber'd heaven. 

Milton, P. L., T. 700. 

I have disencumbered myself from rhyme. 

Dryden, All for Love, Pref. 

The strugf^llng elements of the modern Spanish were 
distneuinbertny themeelves from the forms of the corrupt- 
ed Latin. Tieknor, Span. Lit, L 87. 

disencumberment (dis-en-knm'b^r-ment), w. 
[< disencumber + -metif.] The act of disencum- 
bering, or of freeing from encumbrance : as, the 
disencumberment of an estate from debt by pay- 
ing off the mortgage. 

disencumbrance (dis-en-kum'brans), n. [< 
disencumber + -ance. Cf. encumbr'anc.e.] Free- 
dom or deliverance from enoumbrance or from 
whatever tends to encumber or burden : as, the 
disencumbrance of an estate. 

There are many who make a figure below what their 
fortune or merit entitle them to, out of mere choice, and 
an elegant desire of ease and disencumbrance. 

Steele, Spectator, No. 264. 
disendow (dis-en-dou'), v. t, [< dis- priv. + 
endow.] To deprive of an endowment or of en- 
dowments, as a church or other institution. 

Mr. Borlase seems, almost as a matter of course, to as- 
autne that the Church Is to be presently disendowed upon 
the scheme of Ute Liberation Society. 

Nineteenth CetUury, XX. 667. 

disendowed (dis-en-doud'), a. [< priv. + 
endowed.] Not endowed; destitute of means 
or privileges ; in a state of poverty or depeu- 
deuce ; hence, proletarian ; plebeian. 

Ho Implored them to l>estow upon the dise,ndowed dais- 
es, as they were called, all the benoflta of civilization. 

Victor Hugo and his Tinus. 
disendowment (dis-en-dou'ment). n. [< disen- 
dow + -ment.] The act of depriving or divest- 
ing of an endowment or endowments. 

Thero must, of course, be Dieeitdarcment [of tho EiUb- 
llshcd Chnvch] as well an DisestablUhment, and the appro- 
priation of the funds will be Incompambiy tho more im- 
portant process of the two. 

R. J. Minion, Eng. Radical Leaders, p, 25. 

disenflranidiise (dis-en-fr&n'chiz), v. t; pret. 
and pp. disenfranchised, ppr. disenfranchising, 

S < dis- priv. + enjyanchisej To disfranchise. 
footh. [Rare.] 

disenfranchisement (dis-en-frkn'chiz-ment), 
n. [< diaenfranchiae + -tnenf.] Disfrauebiso- 
ment. Booth. [Rare.] 

disengage (diB-«n-gaj')> V. ; pret. and pp. disen- 
gaged, ppr. disengaging. [< OF. dcsengager, F. 
d^ngaqer, < des- priv. + engager, engage ; see 
dis- and engage.] I. trans. 1. To set free or 
release from pledge or engagement ; release 
from promise, engagement, or vow. 

I lack you here, for iny Lord of Dorset, he might make 
a cheap bargain with me now, and disengage hts honour, 
which In good faith is a little bound. Donne, Letters, xllx. 
2. To release or set free from union, attach- 
ment, or connection ; detach; loosen or unfas- 
ten, and set free; release: as, to disengage a 
metal from its gangue, or a garment from a 
clinging bramble ; to disengage the mind from 
study. 

Common sense and plain reason, while men are disen- 
aaged from acquired opinions, will ever have some general 
InHuence upon their minds. Nobles and Commons, v. 

In saying this she disengaged her hand, with a look which 
I thought a sufflclent commentary upon the text. 

Sterne, Sentimental Journey, p. 20. 
She had sunk twice, nor was It In my power to dfMqpsps 
myself in time to bring her relief. Wdsmitk, Vicar, UL 
Faraday found the quantity of electricity disengaged by 
the decompoeitlon of a single grain of water In a voltsto 
cell to be equal to that Ittierated in 800,000 discharges of 
the great Leyden battery of the Royal Institution. 

Tyndall, light and Sleet, p. 164. 
8. In fanning, to currj or psss the point of (the 
weapon) from one side to the other over or un- 


der the adversary’s, when the previous relative 
position or engagement of the blades is to tho 
opponent’s advantage. The movement is exe- 
cuted by describing with the point of the wt u- 
pon a very small ofrole. Rolando (ed. Forsyth), 


strength. Disengage suggests that one hat been oauvht 
111 some way and detalnedT release, thathehasbeenixiutiiit 
and held; liberate, that he has been caught and held sr 


curely ; disentangle, that he has been well snarled up, ami 
— v- fpgg only painstaking ; dUem. 

, that he has lieen kept from progress by soraethtui; 

Iglied him down ; esctrloate, that 


can be set free o 
harrast, that he hi 

that hampered him or weighs. .».» u 
he has got into a pitfall or quagmire and needi to iiu 
pulled out. Physical suggestions thus qualify the mean- 
ings of them all. 

n, iutrans. To withdraw; become separated. 

Providence gives us notice, by sensible declensions, that 
we may disengage from the world by degrees. 

Jeremy Collier, Thought. 

Prom a friend’s grave how soon we disengage I Youny. 

dlseUgMOd (dis-en-g&jd'), o. [< dig- priv. + 
engaged.] 1. Not enj^ed; not under engage- 
ment; unoccupied; atfll '' ' 

care or attention ; easy. 

Everything bo says must be in a free and distngaged 
manner. Speotator, No. 618. 

3. In entom., not adhering to other parts, ex- 
cept at the base. Specifically applied to the maxllle 
when they ai-e free from the labrum and llgula, or cun- 
nected only by inembraiie. 

disengagedness (dis-en-ga'jed-nes), n. 1 . The 
state of being unengaged or unpledged.— 2. 
The state of being disengaged, unattached, or 
free from union, entanglement, or preoccupa- 
tion ; freedom from occupation, care, attention, 
prejudice, etc. 

It Is probable also that France will continue to be the 
principal scene of these Interesting observations [on hyp- 
notism] ; partly owing to a spirit of disengagednees and 
openness to new Ideas, which seems specially to character- 
ise the medical faculty of that 'country. 

JS. Oumey, Mind, XII. 217. 

disengagement (dis-eu-gaj'ment), n. [< OF. 
disengagement, F. d^aengagemmt, < deaengofm, 
disengage: see disengage and -ment.] 1. The 
act or process of disengaging or setting free; 
a releasing or freeing ; extrication. 

It the paste is heated, a copious dieengagement of sul- 
phur dioxide takes place and tho colour turns to a scarlet. 

BenediSt, Coal-tar Coloui's (trans.), p. 202. 

It Is cosy to render this disengagement of caloric and 
light evident to the senses. tavoUdsr (trans.). 

2. The state of being disengaged or free. 

The disengagement of the spirit from the voluptuous iip- 
petites of the flesh Is to be studied and Intended. 

W. Montague, Devoute Essays, 11. x. f I. 
8. Freedom from engrossing occupation; va- 
cancy; leisure. 


4. Freedom from constraint ; ease ; grace. 

Oh, Madam! your Air!— The Negligence, the Disen- 
gagement of your Manner I Steele, The Funeral, ill. 1. 

6. A manoBUver in fencing. See disengage, 
V, t., 3. 

The disengagement Is made either as an attack, or as a 


disennoble (dis-e-n6'bl), v. t. ; jpret. and pp. 
disennobled, ppr. disennooUng. [< dis- priv. + 
ennoble.] To deprive of title, or of that which 
ennobles; render ignoble ; degrade. 

An unworthy behaviour degrades and dieennobUs a innn 
In tho oyo of the world. Guardian, No. 187. 

dlsenroll (dis-en-rSl'), v. t. [< OF. desenrouler, 
F. dSsenroler, < des- priv. + enrouler, enroll: 
see dia- and enroll.] To erase from a roll or 
list. Also spelled dUmrol. 

From need of tears he will defend your soul. 

Or make a rebapUzIng of one tear ; 

He cannot (thars, he will not) disenroU 

Your name. Donne, To the Countess of Bedfoi'l. 

diBensanityt (dis-en-san'i-tl), n. [Irreg. < dis- 
(here intensive) + *enaanity tor inaani^.] In- 
sanity; folly. 

What tedlosity Bhd disensanity 
Is here among ye ! 

Pteteher (and another). Two Noble Kinsmen, Hi. ’ 
disenshrood (dii-en- shroud'), e. t, [< dis 
priv. + enahroud.] To divest of a shroud w 
simUar covering ; unveil. 

The disenshrouded statue. Browniwi- 

diaenalavef (dis-en-slSv'), «. t. K dia- priv. + 
enalim.] To free from bondage * an enslaved 
condition. 


They expected si 
from the Boman yi 


Anifh, Works, xn. 






entail an estate.— 2. To tree from conneotion; 
divest. 

In all theie reipeoti with mnch more reason ondoubt* 


(Upotrfcn.il (dia-en-tal'), n. (< disentail, v.l The 
act or operation of disentailing or breaking the 
entail of an estate. 


disentwine (dla^>twln')> «. f.; pret. and pp. 
disentwine^ ppr. dismlwining. [< die- priv. + 
entwim.] To free from the state of being twined 


trioate from a state of involvement, disorder, or 
confusion: as, to disentangle a skein of thread, 
a mass of oordage, a set of accounts, or the 
affairs of a bankrupt hrm. 

The humbler skill 


disepalous {di-sep'adus), a. [< Qr. 6t-, two-, + 
NL. sepalum, sepal', + -otw.] In bot., having 
two sepals. 

disertt (di-B6rt'), a. [< L. diaertus, for *disser- 
tus, skilful in tweaking, well-spoken, fluent, pp. 
of disaerere, discourse, discnss, ai^e, < t&j-, 
wart, + sererc, join, set in order: see series, 
a, desert^,] Fluent; eloquent; clear in state- 
ment. 

I have a Ions vhtte thought It very possible, In a time 
ol Peace, and In some Kings Betgue, for di»grt Htatesraen 
to cntanexqutstU thred lietween Kings Prerogatives and 
Subjects Uherties of all sorts. 

Jf. Ward, Simple Cobler, p. 58. 
disertlyt (di-sOrt'll), adv. In a disert manner; 
eloquently; clearly. 


diMBtil&ationt (dis-es-ti-m&'shw), ». [ss Sp. 
desestimacion s=Fg. desestimaftllo: as dss-priv. 
+ estimation: see disesteem.l Disesteem; bad 
repute. 

Three kinds of contempt : ditMtimatton, disappoint- 
meat, calumny. Bp. Heynoldt, On the Passions, xxx. 

disexereiset (dis-ok'sfer-tfi*), c. t. t< «**«' 

+ exercise.} To deprive of exercise ; cease to 
use. 

The diteaereiting and blunting our abilities 

Milton, Areopagitloa, p. 6. 

dlflfame (dis-fam'), »». C< + ,£»»»«• C£. 

0¥.dittfame,diffame : seed^ame.} Fvilfame; 
bad reputation ; infamy. 

And what is Fame In life but half dinfame, 

And coiinterchonged with darkness? 

Tennyson, Merlin and Vivien. 


Of Prudence, ditenlanglitig good and 111 
With patient care. 

Wordsworth, Sonnets to Liberty and Order, iv. 

2. To loose from that in or by which anything 
is entangled; extricate from whatever involves, 
perplexes, embarrasses, or confuses ; disengage : 
as, to disentangle an object from a mass of 
twisted cord; to disentangle one’s self from 
business, from political affairs, or from the 
cares and temptations of life. 

To disentangle truth from error. D. Stewart. 

disentanglement (dis-en-tang'gl-ment), n. t< 
disentangle + -mcnt,] The act of disentan- 
gling, or the state of being disentangled. 

In the disentanglmnsnt of this distressful talc [the Nut- 
browne Mayde], we are liappy to And tliat all his cruelty 
was tunderneas, and hU Inconstancy tiie most invariable 
truth. T. WartoH, lllst. Eng. Poetry, III. { 2tt. 

dlsenterf (dis-en-t^r'), V. t. See disinter. 
disenthrall (dis-en-thr&l')) V. t. [Formerly 
also disinthral, disinthraU ; < dis- pnv. + e»- 
Ihrall,} To free from thraldom ; liberato from 
slavery, bondage, or servitude ; free or rescue 
from anything that bolds in subjection, whether 
physical or mental. Also spelled disenthral. 

In straits and in distress 

Thou didst me disenthrall. Milton, Ps. iv. 

Perhaps his [Cowper’s) poetry bears truer wltneiw to his 
habitual feeling, for it Is only there ttiat poets disenthrall 
tlieinselves of their reserve and become fully possessed of 
their greatest cliarm — tlie power of being franker than 
otliur men. Lowell, Study windows, p. 36. 

disenthralment (dis-en-thr&l'mgnt), n. [< dis- 
enthrall + -ment.} A freeing, or the state of 
haviim been freed, from thraldom; emancipa- 
tion from slavery or subjection of any kind. 
Also spelled disinthralment, 
disentnronet (dis-eu-thronOi 1 . [< dis- priv. 
+ enthrtme.} To dethrone; depose from sov- 
ereign authority. 

To disenthrone the King of Heaven 
We war. Miltm\, P. L., il. 229. 

disentitle (dis-en-tl'tl), v. t . ; pret. and pp. dis- 
enfiftetf, ppr. disentitling. [< dis- priv. + en- 
title.} To deprive of title or claim. 

To do an action against nature is the greatest dishonour 
and impiety in the world, . . . and duentitles us to all 
relations to God. Jer. TogJor,* Works (ed. 1885), I. 89. 

Every ordinary offence does not disentitle a son to tho 
love of his father. South, Works, Vlll. v. 

The offence thus met at Its birth by Baxter's protest 
Is the unaltered wrong which we still deplore, as disen- 
titling the “ Church of England" to its comprehensive 
name. Contemporary Bev., L. 7. 

disentomb (dis-en-tOm'). V, t. [< dis- priv. + 
entomb.} To take out of a tomb; disinter. 

Not least among the curiosities which the day brought 
together were some of the graduates, posthumous men, 
as it were, disentombed from country parishes and district 
schools, but perennial also. Lowed, Fireside Travels, p. 81. 

disentrailt (dis-en-tr&l'), v. t. H dis- priv. + 
entrail.} To draw forth from the entrails or 
mtemal parts. 

All the while the disentrayled blood 
Adowne their sides like litle rivers stremed. 

Spenser, F. Q., IV. ill. 28. 

dii^trance (dis-en-tr&ns')) V. t. ; pret. and pp. 
disentranced, ppr. disenira^ng. [< dis- priv. + 
entranwf.} To awaken from a trance or from 
deep sleep; arouse from a reverie; free from a 
delusion. 

Balpho, by this time dissntrane'd, 

upon hu bum himself advanced. 

a. Butlsr, Hadttnras, I. liL 
d^^ttltxaacement (dis-en-tr&ns'ment), ». [< 
dmontranee + 'iwenf.] The process or result 
of coming out of the trance state ; recovery of 
normal oonsoiousness after trance. 
oiaantMvteti V. Sw dismirtM. 


Heraclitus directly and diserUy uameth war the father 
... of all the world. Holland, tr. of Flutarcli. 

dlsespeirt, »■ [ME., also desespeir, desaespeir, 

< OF, desespeir, deaespoir, F. disespoir (=s Pr. 
deseaper), despair, < deaesperer, P. dSsespdrer, 
despair, < dea- priv. + esperer, < L, sperere, 
hope : see despair and eyteranec.} Despair. 

Love . . . with dessespeir ao sorwefuUy me offeuduth. 

Chaucer, Troilus, I. 605. 

disesperatet, a. [ME. disesperat, var. of des- 
perate, after disespeir, q. v.] Desperate; hope- 
less. 

Disesperat of alle blys. Chaucer, House of Fame, 1. 2018. 

dise^ranneet, n. [ME., also deaeaperaunee, 

< OF. desesperance, F. desesp^ranoe {s= Cat. de- 
sesperan^a = OSp. desesperanza), < desesperer, 
F. ddseapdrer, despair: see disespeir, and of. des- 
perance, esperance.} Despair. 

Send mo awich ponaunce 
As liketh the ; but from aesesperaunee 
Thou t>e my sbolde for thi l>enignite. 

Chaucer, Troilus, 1. 680. 

diaespoaset (dis-es-pouz')* v- t- C< dis- priv. 
+ espouse.} To separate after espousal or 
plighted faith; divorce. 

Kagfl 

Of Tumus for Lavlnla disespoused, 

Milton, P. L., U. 16. 

disestablish (dis-es-tab'lish), v. t. [< dis- priv. 
+ establish.} 1. To deprive of the charac- 
ter of being established ; cause to cease to bo 
established ; spocifioally, to withdraw from ex- 
olusivc state recognition or privileges, as a 
church. — 2. To unsettle; set aside; remove 
from established use. [Bare.] 

The logical accent Is to disestablish this rliythm. 

S. Lanier, English Verse, p. 87. 

disestablishment (dis-es-tab'lish-ment), n. 
[< disestablish + -ment,} The act of depriviug, 
or the condition of being deprived, of the por- 
tion and privileges of an established body ; es- 
pecially, tho act of withdrawing a church from 
a privileged relation to tho state : as, the dis- 
establishment of the Irish Church by Parliament 
in 1869. 

The earnest and active attention of the Sotdety is di- 
rected to procure not only the repeal of the Blasphemy 
laws, "ns a special matter affecting its members,'' and the 
disestalilishment and disendownieut of all State Cimrehes, 
bat also the redistribution of real and personal property, 
the regulation of wages, and the abolition of the House 
of Lords. Saturday Bev. 

His [Mr. Fawcett's] j^ition on the disestablishment and 
disendowment of the utablished Church illustrates the 
many-sidedness of bis judgment. 

B. J. Hinton, Eng. Badioal Leaders, p. 24. 

disestOGm (dis-es-tdm'), v. t. [< OF. deseaUmer, 
F. ddsestimer (= Sp. Pg. desesHmar =s It. disia- 
timare), disesteem, < des- priv. -f esUmer, es- 
teem: see dis- and esteem, r.] 1. To regard 
without esteem ; consider with disregard, disap- 
probation, dislike, or slight contempt; slight. 

He that truly diseMeems himself is content that others 
should do so too. Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. 1836), I. 80S. 
But if this sacred gift you disestssm. 

Then cruel plagues shall fall on Priam’s state. 

Sir J. Denham. 

Her acquaintance began to disesteem her In proportion 
as she became poor. Ooldsmith, lUohard Nash. 

2t. To bring into disrepute or disfavor; lower 
in esteem or estimation. 

What fables have you vexed, what truth redeemed, 
Antiqultlea searched, opinions disestsemsdf 

B. Jenson, Underwoods, xxxl. 
dlsefte«m (dis-ea-tdm'h n. [< disesteem, e.] 
Want of esteem; slight dislike ; disregard. 

If her Isdyshlp's 
Slighting, or dissstesm, sir, of your servloe 
Hath formerly begot any dlstaate. 

JL Jomon, New Inn, L 1. 


disfancyt (dis-fan'm), V. t. r< dis- priv. + 
fancy.] Not to fancy ; not to oe pleased with ; 
to dislike. 

Orthodox and heretics! titles that every man will apply 
as he lists, the one to himself and his adherents, me 
other to alt others that he disfaneies. 

Hammond, Works, IV. 645. 

disfasbiont (dis-fash'on), V, t. [< OF. desfa^m- 
ncr, deffa^onner, P. ddfa^oner, disfigure, destroy. 
< des- pnv. + faqonner, fashion: see dis- and 
fashion, e.] To put out of fashion or shape; 
disfigure. 

It [gluttonyl dlsHgiireth tho face, discoloureth the skin, 
and disfashioneth the body. Sir T. More, Works, p. 99. 

dlsfawo^disfavour (dis-f&'vor), «. [< OP. des- 
faveur, F. defaveur = Bp. disfavor = Pg. deafa- 
vor = It. disfavore, < L. dw- priv. -f favor, favor : 
see dis- ana favor, n.l 1. Unfavorable regard; 
slight displeasure; discountensneo; disesteem; 
disparagement : as, the conduct of the minister 
incurred the disfavor of his sovereign; to sjieak 
in one’s disfavor. 

As unjust favor put him in, why doubt 
Disfavor as unjust has turned him out? 

Lowell, Tempura Mutantur. 
Those same misdeeds have raised an energetic . . . sen- 
timent of dutfaeour against its ally. 

Gladstone, Clinrch and State. 
2, Want of favor ; tho state of being regarded 
unfavorably : as, to bo in disfavor at court. 

Many a good acquaintance has been lost from a general 
prepossession in ills disfavour. Steele, Taller, No. 211, 
Sf. An act of disregard, dislike, or unkindness. 

He might dispense favours and disfavours. 

Clarendon, Civil War, I. 49. 
oByn. Disfavor Disgrace, etc. Sec odium. 

disfavor, disfavour (dis-fft'vor), v. t. [= It. 

disfavortre, sfavorire (of. OF. desfavoriser, P. 
d^favoriser = Pg. de^favorecer), < L. dis- 
priv. -f ML. *favorire, favorare {favorkare), 
fgvor: see di.i- and favor, v. Cf. disfavor, H.J 
1. To withdraw or withhold favor, fnendship, 
or support from ; check or oppose by disappro- 
batiou; discountenance. 

Might not those of hlglier rank, and nearer access to 
her majesty, receive her own commands and be counts 
nsneed or disfavoured according as they obey? Swift. 

2t. To mar; blemish; disfigure. 

Rub those bands 

With what may cause an eating leprosy, 

E'en to my bones and marrow : anything 
That may disfavour me, save in my honour. 

B. Jonson, VoliKine, UL 6. 

dlsfavorableh disfavourablef (dis-f&'vpr-^- 
bl), a. [= F. d6favordble = Pg. detfavoravel 
= It. di^avorevole; as disfavor, disfavour, + 
-a6/c.] Unfavorable. 

And manie other valient personages, who being entred 
the sea tested fortune disfauourable. 

Stow, Rich. II., an. 1877. 

diafavorab^, disfavourablirt (dis-f&'vor-a- 
bll),ado. Unfavorably. 

These occurrences, which look so aversly to our reasons, 
and so disfavourably to our nature. 

IP. Montague, Devoute Essays, 11. Iv. 1 4. 

di8favorer,di8favourer(dis-fa'vor-6r), n. One 
who disfavors or discountenanoes. 

It was verily thought that had It not been for four 
great disfavourers at ibat voyage, the enterprise hod auo- 
ceoded. Baetm. 

dilfsature (dis-fe'ttlr), V. t. ; pret. and pp. dis- 
featured, ppr. disfeaturing. [< dis- priv. + fea~ 
ture. Cf. defeature.} To mar the features of; 
deprive of a feature or of features ; disfigure; 
deface. 

A fltting-on of noses to disfeatured bishops, and a re- 
arrangement of the mantle-folds of strait-laced queens, 
discomposed by the centuries. 

H. James, Jr., Trans. Sketches, p. 4S. 
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diafomil^ (di8-f6r'mji-ti), n. [A “rMtOMd" 

, ^ J , T 


diafeUowihip 

’ diafellowdlip (dis-fel'^ahlp), v. i. } pret. and „ 

pp. ditfeUowmiped or di^ellowshipped, ppr. dia- form of difformity (q. ▼.) for dtformity,) Irrog* 
nUotosMping or di^ellowshipping. I<di8'+fel- ularity of form or method; abeenoe of fixed or 

W«Mp, V.] To exclude from fellowship: re- ’ — 

fuse to have intercourse with: used especially 
of a person or a church excluded from religious 
fellowship by formal action. [U. 8.] 
dlsfen (dis-fen'), v. i.; pret. and pp. di^enned, 
ppr. pfenning. [< dis- priv. +/<m.J To change 
from the character of a fen. [Bare.] 

DUifenned, or stripped of peat Bneyo. Brit,, XII. 02. 


dlBflguratet, a. [ME. dii\figurat, < ML. *di^u- 
ratuf, pp. of "disjigurare : see disfigure.'] Dis- 
figurea; deformed. Chaucer. ' 

disfl^tixation (dis-fig-fi-r&'shon), n. [= OP. 
desfiguration, defflguraiion as Bp. deafiguracion 
ss Pe. deafiguraf&t} = It. di^urasione, < ML. 
*diafiguraUo(n-), < "di^urare, pp. *disfigura- 
tua, disfigure : see disfigure.] 1 . The act of dis- 
figuring or marring the external form of ; de- 
facement.— 9. The state of being disfigured ; 
disfigurement; deformity. 

One thins that often lead* to ditjlffuration of the laiid- 
icape 1« the wanner and form in whlcli the planting [of 
treei for ahelter] ii originally done. 

Sei. Amfr., July 19, 1884. 

disfigure (dis-flg'^), v. f.: pret. and pp. dis- 
figured, ppr. disfiguring. [< ME. diafiguren, < 
OP. des^wrer (also defigurer, F. difigurer ; of. 
d^gure) =s Hp. Pg. desfigurar as It. aiafigurare, 
afigurare, < ML. ^diafiguraro, < L. dis- priv. + 
figurare, fashion, form : see figure, v. and n.] 
1. To mar the external figure of; impair the 
shape or form of; injure the beauty, symmetry, 
or excellence of ; deface ; deform, either actu- 
ally or by Incongruous addition. 

Ho abject la their puulihnient, 
DUJlguriiig not Qod'a llkeneas, hut their own ; 

Or if hla likeiieu, by themselvua defaced. 

MUton, P. L, Jti. B21. 

Oandy ribbon* and glaring coloura being now out of uae, 
the lez haa no opportunity given them to disfigure them- 
telvoa, which they leldom fail to do whenever It liet in 
their power. Steele, Tatler, No. 161. 

ItoanuotlM) denied thathia (Petrarch 'i] merlta were (ft*. 
figured by a moat iinpleaaant affectation, 

Macaulay, Petrarch. 
8t. To carve : said of a peacock. 


regular form. 

Uniformity or disformity in oompaiing together the re- 
apeotlve agure* of bodiaa. 8. Clarke. 

disfrawchiga (dis-frhn'chiz), v. t . ; pret. and pp. 
disfranchised, ppr. diafranehiaing. [Early mod. 
E.dUifraunchyae; < dta-yiiy. + franohiae.] To 
deprive of the rights ana privileges of a free cit- 
izen ; deprive of charter^ rights and immuni- 
ties; deprive of any franchise, especially of the 
right of voting in elections. Formerly some- 
times written aiffranehiae. 

Suppoae woman, though equal, to differ oaaentlally in 
her iutellect from man— 1* that any ground for disfran- 
ehieing her? W. Pkulipe, Speecboa, p. 20, 

diafrancliisement (dis-frkn'obiz-meut), n. [< 
disfranchise + -menf.] The act of disfranchis- 
ing, or the state of being disfranchised; depri- 
vation of the privileges of a free citizen, or of 
membership in a corporation, or of some partic- 
ular immunity or privilege, especially that of 
sometunes written diffran- 


^Wahay quite diegamMed thjU h^em^^laiidi ol 

diBgarrlBon (^s-gar'l-sqn), v.t [< ^ priv. -f 
garrison,] To deprive of a garrison. [Rare.] 

■ : dis. 

— J'JB no«M imo toiUU 
Hetvyt, myer bef. Sermon, 
dUgft'^1 (dis-gav'el), v. t . ; pret. and pp. disyw. 
elletL ppr, diagaveUing. K dis- priv. + gaveix. ] 
In mg. law, to relieve Uand) from the law of 
gavel-Hnd, and partionlarly from subjection 
to the rule of partition at the owner’s death. 

Alarge number of propertiu Mrenditgavelled in Kent )iy 
statute In the reign of Henry the Eighth, upon the peti- 
tion of the owner*. In the same reign alf the lands in 
Wales were diegavelled. But the rights of the tenanu da 
not appear to have been Injured by the new legtalatlun. 
W. K. Sullivan, Introd. toO Curry a Anc. Irish, p. cUxxlv. 

dlsgeneric (dis-jf-ner'ik), a. [< dia- priv, -f- 
generic.] Belon^ng to different genera, as two 
or more species: not of the same genus as an- 
other species: the opposite of congeneric. 


dlsgastt (dis-jest'), V. fc 
digest. Bacon. 


[Var. of digest.] To 


St. To disguise, especially by putting on infe- 
rior habiliments. 

So slyly and so wele 1 shal me gye, 

And me so wel diefigure, and *o lowe. 

That in this world ther ahall no man me knowe. 

Chaucer, Oood Women, 1. 2040. 
wSyn. 1. Cripple, Maty/le, etc. See niMlitete. 
diafiguret, ». [< ME. disfigure, «.] Disfigure- 
ment ; deformity. Chaucer. 
disfigurement (dis-fig'qr-ment), n. [= F. dd- 
fipurement ; as disfigure + -inent.] 1. The act 
of disfiguring, or tne state of being disfigured ; 
. blemish; defacement; change of external form 
for the worse. 

And they, so perfect is their nilaery. 

Not 01 . j.'.j 


nakedness o(onr nature, not by a covering 
of her ditftffuremnUe. 

W. Montague, Dcvoiitc Essays, I. vl. | 2. 
2. Something that disfigures. 

Uncommon exprosaioua . . are a dieMurement rather 
than any embellishment of discourse. Hume, Essays, xx. 

This building, lately cleared from the diefiyurementi and 
partition of its profane use, forms one of the noblest round 
churches to be foun ' 


(di8-fig'iir-6r), n. One who disfigures. 

1 (dis-flesn'y, v. t. [< di«- priv, +fiesh.] 

To deprive of ilesh ; render less fleshy. 

The best la, said the other, not to run, that the lean strain 
not hlnwelf wltli too much weight, nor the fat man disfieeh 
himself. Shelton, tr. of Don Quixote, IV. xxv, 

dlsfoUagd (di8-fd'li-&j), V. t , ; pret. and pp. dis- 
foliaged, ppr. disfoliaifing. [s dis- priv. 4- foli- 
age.] To deprive or strip of foliage. 

In winter the tempering iiifluenoe of the pine-forest pre- 
ponderated over that of the diefoHaged forest. 

Seietuse, V. 862. 

disforest (dis-for'eat), u. t. [< dia- priv. + for- 
est. Ct. diaafforeat.] 1. Sumo an disafforest. 

The Crown forests, with the exception of the New For- 
eet, having almost all been disforeried. 

The American, VII. 86. 
9. To strip of forest: clear of trees, as a wooded 
troct; destroy the forests of, as a country or 
region. 


whites, as omisatua to enfranchise is wloketmesa toward 
the negroes. 

.Springfield Rep. , quoted in Merriam's Life of Bowles, II. SO. 

dlsfrlarf (dis-fri'^), V. t. r< dia- priv. -fyWflr.] 
To dopose from* being a friar; divest of the 
office and privileges of a friar; unfrock. 

That ouer-great severity would cause a great number to 
diefriar themselves, and fly to Oeiievo. 

Sir E. Sandyi, State of Keligion. 

disfunilsh (dis-ttr'nish), v. t. [< dia- priv. + 
furnish. ] To deprive or divest of fumisnment ; 
strip of or cause to be without adjuncts or be- 
longings. 

All wantlug that they would haue, and brluging what 
they want, furnishing their Mokisso with tlmse things 
whereof they coinplalne themselues to bee ditfumiehed. 

Purehae, Pilgrimage, p. 699. 
1 am a thing, obscure, tHsfumUh'd of 
All merit. Mateinger, The Picture, ill. 6. 

I found the house altogether diffumisA’d, and his books 
packing up. Bvelytt, Diary, May 7, 1691. 

Tile Inilians showed a far greater natural predisposi- 
tion for ditfumithing the outside of other people's hesds 
than for furnishing the Insides of their own. 

Lowell, Oration, Harvard, Nov. 8, 1886. 

diafti rniahm ant (dis-fto’nish-ment), n. [< dis- 
furnish + -ment.] The act of disfurnisbing, or 
the state of being disfomished. 

Early In life he found himself Invested with ample rev- 
enues : which ... he took almost Immediate measures 
entirely to dissipate and bring to nothing, . . . Thus fur- 
nished by the very act of diifumlehment, ... he set 
forth, like some Alexander, upon hU great enterprise, 
“ borrowing and to borrow.” Lamb, F,lla, p. 46. 

dlsftumituret (dis-fdr'ni-t^), n. A disfurnlsh- 
ing; removal; deprivation. 

Wo may conse<|ueiitly, with miicb ease, bear the diefur- 
niture ol such traiultory movables as were rather orna- 
ments then materials of our fabrick. 

IP, Montague, Devonte Essays, 11. vill. { 3. 

disgagef (dis-g&j'), V. t. [< dw-priv. + gage; 
cf . OP. desgager, disengage, < dea- priv, + gager, 
pledge: seo dia- and gagei^. Ci. ddgagd and 
disengage.] To free or release from pledge or 
pawn; redeem. 

He taketh those who hod lever lay to gage and pawn 
their goods, and remain under the burden of usury, than 
to sell up all and ditgage themselves at once. 

UoUand, tr. of Plutarch, p. 282. 

disgallantt (dis-gal'ftut), r. t. [< dia- priv. + 
gallant.] To strip or divest of gallantry, cou- 
rage, or confidence. 

Sir, let not this dlacoantenanceordispoHant yon a whit; 
you must not sink under the first disaster. 

B. Jotuon, Cynthia’s Bevels, ill. 1. 

dlsgarlandt (dls-gftr'land), v. t. [< dia- priv. 
+ garland.] To divest of a garland. 


Dekker and Webeler, Sir Thomas ■« 
dlBgeBtiont (dis-jes'tvon), n. [Var. of diges- 
tion.] Digestion. Bacon. 
dlsgloriftr (dls-glo'ri-fi), v. t . ; pret. and np. dU- 
glorified, ppr. diaghr\fying. [< dis- jpriv. + glo7i- 
fy.] To deprive of ^ory ; troat with Indignity, 


dlsgamUh (dls-gfir'nish), v, t. [< ME. diagar- 
niahen, < OF. deagamias-, stem of certain parts 
of deagamir, deaguamir, F. dfigamir (s Pr. 
deagamir, deaguamir ss 8p. Pg. deaguamecer =t 
It. aguemire), < dea- priv. + gamk, garnish; see 
dia- and garnish.] To strip or divest, as of some- 
thing that gunisfaes or furnishes: disfnrnish; 
degamish. [Obsolete or arohaio.] 

Ffor thel wolde not ditgamyuh the londe of peple. 

JKerf*n(E.E.T. Sa il 291. 
Also ther were zx kyngesthat after that thel heiAe that 
the oristin were comynge, tbei wolde neuer be dispar- 
nytthed of her armee. Jferiin (E. E. T. S.), 111. 440. 

If your master haue loulnz frende* and faithful sub- 
lectes, I am, thanka Ood, notaiagamUhed nor vnnronided 
of the same. Balt, Hen. v., an. 2. 


Dieglorified, blasphemed, ai 

MUton, 8. A., 1. 442. 

disgloryt (dis-glo'ri), n. [< dia- priv. + glory.] 
Deprivation of glory ; dishonor. 

'Po the dUglory of Ood's name. Morthbrooke. 

disgorgO (dis-gfirj'), V. t.: pret. and pp. dis- 
gorged, ppr. aiagorMng. [< OF. desgorger, F. 
dfigorger, oring up from the throat, vomit, clear 
out, disgorge (= It. agorgare, disgorge, over- 
flow), < des-, away, + gorge, throat : see aia- and 
gorge, r.] 1. To eject or throw out from, or as 
if from, the stomach, throat, or mouth; vomit 
forth; discharge; pour out: generally with an 
implication of force or violence. 

The deep-drawing harks do there disgorge 
Their warlike fraughtage. Shak., X. and C., ITol. 

Tlie empire. 

In which thou Itv’st a strong continu’d surfeit, 

r.. 1 ... ;,ethee. 

1. and FI., Valentlnlan, ill, 1. 


Into the burning k 

MUton, P. L., 11. 675. 

The barbarous North disgorged her amidtious savages 
on Europe. Everett, Orations, 1. 121. 

2. To give up, as something that has been 
taken wrongfully; surrender: as, he disgorged 
his ill-gotten gains. 

That which ... no miscreant or malefactor ... was 
ever so desperate as to disgorge In contempt of so fruit- 
fully received customs, is now their voice that restore as 
they say the ancient purity of religion. 

Hooker, Ecoles. Polity, v, 64. 

disgorgement (dis-gdrj'ment), n. [< OF. de-t- 
gorgement, F. digorgemeni ss It. agorgamento; 
as disgorge + -wtcnf.J The act of disgorging. 

The very presses aro openly defiled with the moat 
loathsome disgorgements of their wicked blasphemies. 

Bp. Hall, Bemains, p. 162. 

dlsgorger (dis-gfir'jdr), n. A device for remov- 
ing a gorged hook from the mouth of a fish. It 
is puwed down along the line, and forces back 
the barbed point, thus enabling the hook to be 
withdrawn. 

dlsgospelt (dis-gos'pel), v. t. [< dis- priv. + 
gospel.] To manage or treat in a way incon- 
sistent with the precepts or doctrines of the 
gospel; deprive of a gospel character. 

Who tiossesse hnge Benefices for laxie performancoa. 
great promotions only for the execution ol a cruell d«* 
gospeUing jurisdiction. 

MUton, Apology for Smectymnuin 

disgownt(di8-goun'),«.<. [< dis- priv. + ffo«w.] 
To divest one’s self of a clerical gown; hence, 
to renounce holy orders. 

Then, desiring to b« a convert, be was reconciled to tli'' 
Church of Borne ; so he diegoumed and put on a sword. 

Roger Morin, Examen, p. 222 

disgrace (dis-gr&s'), n. [< OF. disgrace, di.‘<- 
gra6e, ill favor, ill fortune, F. diagrdee ss Sp- 
desgraoia rs Pg. deagraca ss It. diagroMia, agraeta 
(obt.), < ML. di^aHa, disfavo^ ill favor, iH 
fortune, disgraoe, < L. dis- priv. + graUa, favor, 
grace: see dis- and praoe.] 1. Astateofbeiug 
out of favor; exolusion from favor, eonfidenoo, 
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or trast: »$, tihe uxboister retired from oonrt In They are nawiaely aehamed of an Ignorance which to 
disgr<M, dtojrociee. F$Uharn, RosoWes, 1. ST. 

Be waa tamed out of hto place of Library Keeper to the disgTadation (dis-Kr&^'sbon), n. [< disgrade 
King, and died In /XaytaM. * -aMon; equiv. to dtaradation.'] In jScote 

Journey to rarto, p. 102. /ow, degradawon; deposition; speoifioally, the 
They wlU alink back to their ken^ in dMcraee. stripping from a person of a dignity or degree 
. Walden p. 183. of honored taking away the iJtle, badge, and 

S, A state of igno^y, dishonor, or shame; privileges thereof. 

subjection to opprobrium. ffisgradet (dis-grfid'h v. t. [< OP. deggrader 

PrMM, bound ae ahe wm by Mlemn atlpulatlons, could (=s Sp. desgradar (obs.) = Pg. deagraduar), do- 
oot, without dutgrooe, make a direct attack on the Au»- ,Tra.de < d/a. mow 4- Of AtnrnAa ^ 

triandomlnlona Jfuca^p Frederic the Great. Cf. degrade.] 

These old pheasant-lords, ... ^ , * 

Who had mildew’d In their thousands, doing nothing «ow '«tely become a CouHler he shew not hlm- 

Slnoe Egbert— why, the greater their disptucs.' * cmftsman, <t merit to be dugraded, <k with acome 

Tennyson, Aylmer's Meld, sent back agalne to the shop. ^ 

8. Acauseof shameorreproaoh ; that which dis- ^ /’««*»*»,». Arte of Eng Poesie, p. sw. 

honors : as, honest poverty is no disgrace.— -4. dwgregatef (dis gr§-g&t), v. t. [< LL. diagrega- 
Want of grace of person or mind) illfavored- PP- <>* diagregare, separate, < die-, apart, + 
ness: ungracious condition or character. [Ar- gfo* (greg-), a flock. Cf. c(»»gregafe.j To sep- 
ohaio.] “®te ; disperse. Dr. H. More, 

Their faces disgregation (dis-grf-g&'shqn), ». [Kdiagreoate: 

Most foule and fllthle were, their garments yot, see -anon.] Separation ; speoifioally, in ohem., 
the separation of the molecules within a sub- 
SpvMer F Q V xU 2S stance, which is brought about by heat Or Other 
Even a coat may be one of the outward aigns by which chemical ^ents : as, the diagregatum of a body 
we betray the grace or dUgraee that is In ua is greater in the gaseous than m the liquid state. 

T. Winthrop, Cecil Ilreemo, v. Imp, Diet. 

6t. An act of unkindness ; an ill turn. disgressionh ». [ME. ; var. of digression.] Di- 

The Interchange continually of favours and disirracss. ,, , , 

Bacon, diflgnuitle (dis-gmn'tl), v. i.; pret. and pp. d\a~ 
«gyn, 1 and a. DitgroM, Dishonor, etc. (see odium), die- aruntled, ppr. diagrmtling. [<3f E. dial, origin ; 
credit, Ignominy, infamy, disrepute, reproach, contempt, humorously formed < dis- + *gruntle, freq. oi 
opprobrium, obloquy.— 8. Scandal, i*'"* • — t..,. ... .. . . 

dlBinrace (dis- ’ " 

graced, ppr. di 


loquy.— 8. Scandal, blot. grant implying disgust.] To disappoint; dii 

i-gr&s ), V. f. ; met. and pp. dw- concert; chagrin; disgust; offend; throw int 
\ !_ ® state of sul^ dissatisfaction : usually in th 


di^q^ «Sp.de8^o^r(ote.)^ participial adjective disgruntled. [Colloq.] 

*‘.<’4 This continual irrasDiiiff after anthoritv for the nnri 


s:lt.^graeiare,sgraeiare{oha.\, 

iiare, disgrace ; from the noun.] 1. To put out 
of favor; dismiss with discredit. 

In thee [the Countoss of Pembroke] the Lesbian Sappho 
with her lyric harpe Is ditgraetd. 

Nath (Arber's Eng. Gamer, I. MO). 

Flatterers of the diagraced minister. Macaulay 


of meeting tl 

sons should receive me euimp 01 mu conuniiieo s aisap. 
probation. Providence (B. I.) Journal, March 1, 1877. 

Those that were dUgruntied because Dutch and German 
were dropped (In the names of the Koforraed Churches) 
staid where they were because they did not know wiicre 
to go. The Churchman, Snppl., Oct 80, 1880. 


dUguisOy 

Burp, I am a prinoe disguised. 

Hit. Diaguiatil howf curunk? 

Mamngrr, Virgin-Martyr, ill. K 

FaU. WUl not ale serve thy turn, Will? 

Bib. I bad too much of that last night; I wss a little 
dtaguiHd, as they say. liryden, Wild Gallant, 1. 1. 

It Is must absurdly said of any man that he is diaguUtd 
In liquor ; for, on the contrary, most men are disgulmi 
by sourlety, . . . and It is when they are drinking that 
men display themselves in their comp^on of character. 

De Quinoeg, 

6t. To distinguish by a difference of form or 
guise. 

The newe laxe [law] . . . tosothllche newe,and ifsspfSMl 
nram [from] otlire lages. Ayenbite tj Inwyt, p. 97. 

Affionges wymmen he spanne 
In theyre habyte aunuuted from a man. 

Lydgate, Minor Poems, p. 00. 
°:Byn. 3. Simulate, etc. (see dietenMe), mask, veil 
disuse (dis-glz^), n. [< disguise, ti.] 1. That 
which disguises; something that serves or is 
intended for concealment ot Identity, oborao- 
ter, or quality; a deceptive covering, condi- 
tion, manner, etc. 

I win assume thy In some ditguUe, 

And toll fair Hero I am Claudio. 

Shak., Much Ado, L 1. 

Tills calumnious dieguite [a long ulster] was crowned 
and completed by a soft felt hat. 

li. L, Steveneon, The Dynamiter, p. OS. 
That ts a thin ditguiee which veils with care 
The face, but lets (be changeless heart lie bare. 

T. B. Aldrich, Epigram. 
2. The act of disguising, or the state of being 
disguised; a false or misleading appearance; 
concealment under a disguised form, manner, 
etc. : as, his attempted disguise was unsuccess- 
ful ; a tmef in disguise. 

Bo ditguiee shall, by the dtogutoed, 

Pay with falsohood false exacting. 

Shak., it. for M., IlL 8. 
Praise undeserved Is scandal In dieguite. 

Pope, Imit. of Horace, II. 1. 418. 

Tliat close alliance which, under the dieguite of the moat 


8. To treat or affect ignominiously ; bring or .. ....... 

cast shame or reproach upon ; dishonor ; put disguise (dis-^z ), v. t . ; pret. and pp. dtsgutaed, 


to 8 


Johruon. 


ppr. disguising. [Early mod. E. wso disguise; 
< ME. disgutsen, disgisen, ' ' ’ ‘ 


Uls ignorance diegraeed him. 

Let Greece be humbled, and tlie Trojans rise ; 

Till the proud king and the Aohalan race .... , „ , , 

Shall heap with honours him they now ditgraee. put on a false guise, (. dea- priv. 4- guise, gui 

, Dops, Iliad, 11. manner, fashion: see dis- and p«i«e,p.] 1. 

We will pass by the Instances of oppression and false- ’ ’ - ’ 

hood which diegraeed the early part ot the reign ot 
Charles. Macaulay, Hallam's Const Hist. 

Sf. To revile; upbraid; heap reproaches upon. 

The goddess wroth 'gan foully her ditgraee, Speiuer. 

I command you, and do yon command your fellows, 

That when you see her next, ditgraee and scorn her. 

Fletcher and Doiotop, Maid in the Mill, ill. 8. 

■>Syn. 1 and 3. Debate, Degrade, etc. (see abate); to shame, 
mortify, dishonor ; tarnish, blot, stain, sully. See list un- 
der deb^. 

dlBgracefol (dis - gras 'fUl), a. r< disgrace + 

^,1.] Partaking of disgrace ; wameful; dis- 
honorable; disreputable; bringing or deserv- 
ing shame. 

To retire behind their chariots was as little diegraceful 
then as It is now to alight from one's horse In a battle. 

Pope. 

Cranmer rose into favour by serving Henry in the die- 
graced affair of his first divorce. 

Macaulay, Hallam's Const Hist. 

°>SSFn. Discreditable, ignominious, scandalous, base, vile, 
opprobrious. Infamous. 

dia^aoAfally (dis-g^s'fUl-i), ado. In a dis- 
Rraoeful manner; with disgrace: as, the troops 
fled disgrao^fully. 

The senate have oast you forth 
Ditgroeefully. B. Joneon, Catiline. 

diagraoelilliBess (dis-gras'ful-nes), n. Igno- 
miny; shamefulness. 


„ , , desguisen, desgiaen 

(also dMuisen, degisen : see deguise), < OF, des- 
guiser, F. deguiser (ssVr, desguisar), counterfeit, 
lise, 

„ , - - To 

conceal the personal identity of, by changes of 

f uise or usual appearance, such as those pro- 
uced bv differences in dress or in the hair or 
beard, tne use of a mask, oto. 

Slio cast her wit In sondry wise— 

How she him miirbte so deeguiec. 

That no man slnilde his body kiiowe. 

Qower, Cnnf. Amant, II. 227. 
The children of honour, called the Heticheuien, wlilch 
were freshly dieguyeed and daunced a Morice before the 
kyng. Hall, Hen. VIH., an. 2. 

The tradition is that, during those evil days, Uunyan 
was forced to dieguite himself as a waggoner, 

Macaulay, John Hiuiyaii. 
Tills copier ot the mien and gait and garb 
Of Peter and Paul, that ho may go dieguised, 

Rob halt and lame, sick folk 1 the templo-poreh I 

Brouming, Ring and Book, II. 195. 
1 venture to see In the Norman Conqueror a friend dto- 
guieed in the garb of an enemy. 

K. A. Freeman, Amer. Lects., p. 153. 

2. To conceal or cover up the real or original 
character of by a counteneit form or appear- 
ance ; cloak by false show, deceptive statement 
or speech, or an artificial manner: as, to dis- 
guise the handwriting ; to disguise the taste of 
a drug ; to disguise sentiments or intentions. 
Ditguiee it not — we have one human heart — 

All mortal thoughts confess r. common home. 

Shelley, Revolt ot Islam, vilL 19. 


diuraoor (dis - grt ' sfir), ». One who or that literature and taste. Indeed, sUll dieguiaed with a Hush 
which disgraces or exposes to disgrace; one of hectic loveliness and brilliancy the ravages of an Inour- 
who or that which brings disgrace, shame, or able decay. Macaulay, Mochlavolii. 

‘ If we call It by one name up to a certain year, and by 

some other name after that year, we dieguite the tact 
that the historical identity ot the language has never 
been broken. F. A. Freeman, Anier. Lects., p. 96. 


contempt upon others, or upon a cause. 


L'uminonly called a beau , 

Fielding, Conversation. 

dlscnAdooEf (dis-grfi'shus), a. [< OF. *diagra- 


oi&erralns, or tragmenii dieguiaed by restontion^ 
ihtsMn. 


plaa^ng. yruvwue j ag » recognition by some change not intended 


pleasi^. 

If I be so ditgraciout In your eye, 
Let me march on, and not offend 


for concealment. 


ffend you, madam. 

Sfto*., Rich. III., iv. < 

disgnMdy^ ^Is-gri'siv), a, [Irreg. < disgrace 4. To change in voice or behavior by the use 
Disgraceful. of strong dnnk; intoxicate. [Euphemistic.] 

. He tbst wlU queatlon every ditoraeive word which ha Come, 1 wHl shew yon the way home. It drink 

bean to spokm (ff him sbsdl uve few friends. Or too full diet have divuieed yon. 

JiW<tom,ReBolves,l. 78. & Jmson, Btapla ot Kewa, Iv. 1. 


U still unbroken. 

Macaiday, Sadler's Law of Population. 
S. Change of behavior and utterance by drink; 
intoxication. [Euphemistic.] 

You see wo’vc burnt our cheeks; . . . and mine own 
tongue 

Splits what it speaks : the wild dieguite hath almost 
Autick'd us. Shak., A. and C., ii. 7. 

4t. A masque; an interlude. 

Never prince waa mere wholly given to his affslrs, nor 
in them more ot himself : Insomuch as in triumphs of 
justs and toiunevs, and balls and masks, which they then 
called ditguieee, he was rather a princely and gentle spec- 
tator than seem much to be delighted. 

Bacon, Hist. Henry VII, (ed. Bohn), p. 477. 
Dieguite wss the old English word for a masque, sir, be- 
fore you were an iniplemont belonging to the Revels. 

B. Jonton, Mas(]Uo of Augurs. 

O, what a mask was there, what a dieguite ! 

Milton, The Paaaion, 1. 19. 

disguisedly (dis-rf'zed-li), ado. With or in 
disguise. [Bare.] 

I find that he travel., 
coaled hU state there. 

disgnlsedneBS (dis-gl'zed-nes}, n. The state 
of oeing disguised. [Rare.] 

But alas! the painted faces, and mannishnesse, and 
monstrous dieguiaedneet ot the one sex ! 

Bp. Hall, The Iropfess of God, ii. 

disgoiBement (dis-glz'menth n. [< OF. dea- 
guiseinent, F, de^isement (=s Pr. desguiaamen), < 
desguiser, disguise: see disguise, v., and -meat.] 
The act of disguising ; a disguise. [Rare.] 

She through hto late dieguieement could him not descrie. 

Speneer, F. Q., IV. v, 29. 
He was’exposed In a jacket resembling those which 
Loudon lamp-lighters formerly delighted in, with a cap of 
the same, ... In this dieguieement be was brought mto 
the haU. Lamb, Ella, p. 85. 

dlsguiser (dis-gl'z8r), n. 1. One who ohtmges 
the appearance of another by a disguise ; a ms- 
flgurer. 

O, death's a great ditguiter; and you may add to It 

iffto*., M. for M., iv. 2, 

2. One who conceals his real sentiments; one 
who assumes a disguise. 

Yon are a very dexterous ditguiter. Swift, 

3t. A masquer; a mummer. 

The Ditguitert to coma in aftir this manour following, 
with 111 torchels to be borne before thelm at their ridl^ 
Into tile Hall, with ill yomen waiters snohe as shall be ap- 
pointed by the Marshallis to do It 
Quoted In J. P. CoUier't Eng. Dram. Poetry, 1. 18, note. 

dlagnlsllyt, ado. [ME. disaisili; < disguiey + 
-Jy*.] Strangely; extraordinarily. 

I In 

t B. T. 8.x L 



dkgniafawwt, «. [ME. Oiagimts; < ^ „ 

4- -nwf.j Strangeness ; eztraordlnaiy appear- 
anoe. 

Preoioiu ctothyng b coupitble for the derthe of it, ud 
for hit softneno uid for hb ttrangeneMo end iUgmnt»»» 
(w. degitynauf]. Chauotr, ranon'i Tale, 

dta gnlain g (dis-^'zing), n, fX ME. dmgyapig; 
verbal u. of dingmse, v.j 1. The aot of assum- 
ing a disguise, or of giving a false appearance. 

The»© & many »iich like digguuinnt do we find In man* 
beliaaiuiir, & tpeoially in Uie Courtier* of forralne Conn- 
trey*. Puttenham, Arte of Eng. Poo»ie, p. 268. 

8t. Theatrical mummery or masking. 

At *nch a time 


r. Jonton, Mosque*, souuenu 


1664 

pulpit, < Or. 6 ieK 0 (, a discus, disk, dish, treneber, 
plate. From the same source are disk, disc, 
de$k, and dais, which are thus doublets of dtcA.] 
1 . Any rimmed and concave or hollow vessel, of 
earthenware, porcelain, glass, metal, or wood, 
used to contain food for consumption at meals. 
Orislnolly applied to very shallow or flat ve**eb, a* plate* 
and platter*, the term now usually include* any large 
open vessel, more or less deep, and with or wluiout a 
cover, used to contain food or table-drink, such as tea, 
coffee, or chocolate. The use of the term to include drink- 
ing-vessels, as bowls and cups, la lesa common and seems 
to be obsolescent, except as such vessel* are Included in the 
collective plural dithet. A Mtgfdithtu includes nil the 
vessels (except drlnklng-glaases) requisite for furnishing a 
table, as platters, plates of various sixes, vessels fur vege- 
tables, fruits, preserves, etc., tureens, bowls, and cups and 


itlmos, p. 285. 

dlB^nisyt, a. [ME. disgUti, diagesye, < OF. dea- 
gum, pm of dcaguiser, disguise: see diaguiae, 
1. Disguised; masked. 

buiinces ditgUi rody dlgt were. 

WUliam qf Palei-we (E. E. T. 8.), 1. l«2l. 
8. Concealed; strange. 

Ijong thel calred oucr enntres os that crlst wold, 
Ouer dales & duwnea dc weyes, 

IPflftam «/ Palerne (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 2715. 
diflgUBt (dis-gust'), V. t, [< OF. deagouater, 
distaste, dislike, F. digoAter s= Sp. diaguatar = 
Pg. de^oatar = It. diaguatare, aguatare, disgust, 
< L. d»«- priv. + guatare, taste, < guatua, a tast- 
ing: see dii- and guat^, «.] 1. To excite nau- 
sea or loathing iu; offend the taste of. — 2. To 
offend the mind or moral sense of: with at or 
wiih, formerly with /row* : as, to be diagmted at 
foppery or votth vul^r pretension. 

What dUguttn me, from having anything to do with this 
race of answer-]ubl>ers Is, that they have no sort of con- 
solenoe. Sw\fl. 

Sf. To feel a distaste for; have an aversion 
to; disrelish. 

By oiu- own fickleness and Inconstancy disgtuting the 
dolivcranoe now it is come, which we so earnestly desired 
lieforo it came. TiUotfon, Sermons, xxxil. 

difliraBt (dis-gust'), n, K OF. deagouat, F. dS- 
gout as Bp. diaguato ss Pg. deagoato = It. dia- 
guato, disgust: see the verb.] 1. Htrong dis- 
relish or distaste ; aversion to the taste of food 
or drink; nausea; loathing. 

The term diagxut, in lU simplest sense, means some- 
thing otfensive to the taste. 

Darwin, Express, of Emotions, p. 267. 
8. Repugnance excited by something offensive 
or loathsome; a strong feeling of aversion or 
repulsion ; extreme distaste or dislike. 

In a vulgar liack-writer such oddities would have ex- 
cited only di»gu»t. Macaulay. 

Noble loo, of old blood tbricc-reflned 
That shrinks from clownish coarseness in diiouri. 

Drowning, King and Book, I. 174. 
■Byn. 3. Hatred, DMike, etc. (see antipathy), loathing, 
detestation, abhorrence. 

dlBgUBtftll (dis-gust'ffil), a, [< disgust 4- -ful, 
2.J Offensive to the taste; nauseous; hence, 
morally or esthetically offensive. 

Tlie British waters are grown dull and muddy, 

The fruit ditguet/ul. Fletcher, Bonduca, 1. 2. 


„ . - -.Js rather 

cliarity and self-distrust. 

Lowell, Among luy Books, 1st scr., p. 148. 

disgustfolness (dis-gust'fdl-nes), n. The char- 
acter pf being disgustful or disgusting. 
dlBgOBting (dis-gus'ting), p. a. [Ppr. of dis- 
gust, I?.] Causing disgust; offensive to the 
taste, physical, moral, or esthetic. 

A smear of soup on a man’s beard looks dUgueting, 
though there U of course nothing dieg^uting in the soup 
ItscIfT Darwin, Express, of Emotions, p. 267. 

disgustingly (dis-gus'ting-li), adv. In a dis- 
gustiug manner. 

It 1* really lamentable to observe in many families the 
aged parent slighted and neglected. . . . Such treatment 
is dUguetingly unnatural. T. Krwx, Essays, xxxix. 

disgnstil^piess (dis-gus'ting-nes), n. The qual- 
ity of being dis^sting. Kingal^, 
dish (dish), n. [< me! dissh, diach, < AS. disc, 
a dish, plate, ss (58. disk, a table, ss MD. D. diach 
ss ML(I. disk, diach, LG. diach ss OHG. Use, disc, 
MHG. tiach, diach, also tia, dia, G. tisoh, a table, ss 
loel. diakr, a dish, plate, ss 8w. Dan. disk, a dish, 
also a counter, =s OF. dais, a table (> ME. dees, 
E. dais, q. v.), ss Sp. Pg. disco, a disk, quoit, s 
It. disco, a disk, quoit, aeaeo, a table, < L. diatma, 
a discus, disk, plate, dish, face of a sun-dial, 
ML. also (with var. deaeua) a table, dais, desk, 


Diteche or lii a Cuppe with Hyik of a Goot 

MandevUU, Travels, p. 62. 
You must bring two Diahet of Chocolate and a Glass of 
Olnnamon-water. Congreve, Way of the World, 1. 7. 
A iMircelaIn dith, o'er which In many a cluster 
Plump grapes hung down, dead-ripe and without lustre. 

T. B. Aldrich, The Lunch. 
2. The food or drink served in a dish : hence, 
any partiotilar kind of food served at table ; a 
supply for a meal : as, a diah of voal or venison ; 
a cold diah, 

'Tls an ordinary thing to bestow twenty or thirty pounds 


It the day be windy, . , , 

ten to one but wo shall take a good dieh of fish tor dinner. 

Cotton, In Walton’s Angler, 11. 268. 

>ud 
70. 

Nothing could bo plainer than his table, yet his society 
often attracted the wealthy to share his single dUh. 

Lady Holland, in Sydney Smith, iv. 
3. In Eng. mining: (a) Aroctan^larboxabout 
28 inches long, 4 deep, and 6 wide, in which ore 
is measured. [Lead-mines of Derbsrshire.] 

The diah of the liow Peak is reputed to hold 14 Win- 
chester pinto, when level-full ; while in the High Peak 16 
pinto are reckoned to the dieh. Party. 

(b) Formerly, in Cornwall, a measure bolding 
one gallon, used for tin ore dressed ready for 
the smelter. B. Carew, Survey of Cornwall 
(176»).— 4t. A discus. 

Thel hastlden for to lie maad felawis of wrostlyng, and 
... of diehe, or pleyinge with lediin dithe [var. in ocu- 
paoionns of a ditch, ether pleiyng with a ledun ditch, 
Piirv. |. Wyelif, 2 Mac. Iv. 14 (Oxf.). 

6. The state of being concave or like a dish; 
concavity: as, tho diah of a wheel.— Brasen dish. 
.See brazen. 

dish (dish), 1 ). ^ G. tischen, serve the table, 
sit at table ; cf. ODan. diake, go to dinner, Dan. 
(li.Hkc (op), dish or serve (uph =s 8w. diska, wash 
dishes: from the noun.] I. trana. 1. To put 
in a dish or dishes, as food; serve at table: 
often with up : as, to diah up the dinner. 

Por conspiracy, 

I know not how it tastos ; though It be dith'd 

For me to try. Shak., W. T., UL 2. 

Get me . . . your best moat, and dish it In sliver 
dishes. B, Jonton, Eplcoono, lii. 1. 

2. To cause to resemble a dish ; make concave, 

’fbiu, a carriage-wheel Is said to when the 

siiokea (either by construction or as the result of acoiilent) 
are Inclined to the nave, so that the wheel is concave on 
one side. 

Heven hours’ travelling over very rough ground dithed 
a wheel, and lunch was taken while repairs were being 
made. A. W. (freely, Arctic Service, p. 870. 

Tlio slicer is hammered Into a slightly arched or dithed 
form. Byrne, Artisan’s Handliook, p. 208. 

3. To use up, as if by serving on a dish^ or 
making a meal of; frustrate or disappoint; 
damage; ruin; cheat. [Slang.] 

Por of this be assured, If you “ go it ” too fost, 

You’ll be dith'd. 

Barham, Ingoldsby Legends, II. 204. 

Where's BrummellT Dithed. Byron. 

But in Canada, as In England, demagogues dieh each 
other by extenslous of the franchise. 

nineteenth Century, XX. 27. 

4. To push or strike 'with the horns. Jamieson. 
[Scoton,] 

He would bae gart [made] me trow that they [London 
folk] hae horns on their beads to dith the like o’ me, and 
hooves to tread upon u* when doon. 

Sir A. Wylie, Woriu, 1. 70. 
To ^toh out, to form (oovei^ by wooden ribs. 

IlT intrana. To be concave or have a form 
resembling that of a dish: as, the wheel or the 
ground dishea. See I., 2. 

We had much trouble wiih our wagon, the wheel dieh- 
vng frequently. A. W. (freely, Arctic Service, p. 887. 
disliabllltate (dis-ha-bil'i-tfit), e. f. ; pret. and 
pp. diaheHMUated, ^r. diahabUitating. [< ML. 


•dUhabiUtatus, pp. of ^dkkamtare p or. dc.,. 
habiHter, F. dSahabiliter n Pg. deakabiUtar), < 
dia- priv. + habilitare, habilitate: see and 
habiiHate.'\ To disoualify; in old Seata law, to 
oorrupt the blood of; attaint. 

The Earl his father being forefault, and his posteriu 
diihabilUated to brulk estate or dignity in Scotland. ^ 
Staer, Suppl., Dec., p. 

dishabilitation (dls-ha-bil-i-ta'shfin), w. [- 1 - . 
dSahabilitation, < ML. *diahabilitatio(n-)j< ^dishn. 
Wlttore, disqualify: nccdiahdbilitate.1 IHsquali. 
iioation; in old Scots law, the oorruption of 
blood consequent upon a oon'viotion for treason. 

All prior acts of diehabilitatioun pronunoit ogatnes thf 
posteritleof the said . . . Vranols suiutyme Erie BothneiL 
AeU Charlet I. (ed. 1814), V. ;.S. 
dishabille (dis-a-bSl'), n. [Also deshabille; < 
F. diahaUlU, undress, prop. pp. of d^habillcr, 
undress, < priv. -t- habiller, dress: see dia- 
and hdbiUment.^ Undress, or negligent dress; 
specifically, a loose morning-dress. 

Her Dithahille, or Flame-colour Gown call’d Indian, 
and Slippers of the same. 

Wycherley, Gentleman Dancing-Maater, v, 

Two or three ladies, In an easy dithahille, were intro- 
duced. Ooldtmith, Vicar, xix. 

disbabitt (dis-hab'it), v. t. [< OF. deshdbiier, 
F. dAahabiter = Sp. Pg. deahabitar, desert a 
place, = It, diaamare, depopulate, < L. dis- 
priv. + habitare, dwell in, inhaDit : see dia- and 
Itabit, V.] To drive from a habitation ; dislodge. 
Those sleeping stone* . . . from their fixed bed* of lime 
Had been dithabited. Shak., K. John, ii. ]. 

diahabitnate (diB-ha-bit'fi-&t), v. t , ; pret. and 
pp. dishabituated, ppr. dishabituating, [< dis- 
priv. + habituate, Cf. P. ddshabituer sn Bp. Pg. 
deahabituar.^ To render unaccustomed to or 
unfamiliar with. 

Ho hail lived at Geneva so long that he hod . . . be- 
enme dithahituated to the American tone. 

H. Jamet, Jr., Daisy Miller, 
dishablet, r. t. [Same as disable: < dia- priv. 
+ hable for ablet, v., q. v,] 1. To disable.— 
2. To disparage. 

She oft him blam’d 

For sulTuring such abuse as knighthood sham’d, 

And him dithaUed quyte. Spenttr, F. Q., II. v. 21. 
dishallow (dis-hal'o), V. t. [< dis- priv. + hal- 
low, v.'] To make unholy ; desecrate; profane. 

Yu that so dithallow the holy sleep, 

Your sleep Is death. 

Tennyton, Polleas and Ettarre. 
But once a year, on tho eve of All-Souls, 

Through these arches dithallnwed the organ rolls. 

Lowell, The Black Preacher, 
dishamoilic (dis-hhr-mon'ik), a. [= F. 
hartnonique = It. diaarmonico (cf. Q. diskamo- 
nisch, > Dan. Sw. diaharmoniak ) ; as dia- priv. + 
harmonic.'] Not harmonic ; anharmonlo. An- 
throp. Inst. Jour., XVII. 100. 
diBbamonioiU (dis-h&r-md'ni-us), a, [< dit- 
priv, + hamiomoua.] Inharmonious; discor- 
dant; incongruous. 

The ego [according to Preuss] Is composed of painfid 
ami ditharmoniout sensations. 

G. S. Hall, German Culture, p. 45. 

disbarmonize (dis-hhr'mS-idz), v. t . ; pret. and 
pp. disharmonized, ppr. cUaharmonising. [s= P. 
Msharmoniaer = Pg. deaharmonizar, deprive of 
harmony, » It. dkarmonizzare, want harmony ; 
as dia- priv. + harmonize.] To deprive of har- 
mony; render inharmonious. 

Differences which dliharmonize and retard and oripplc 
the general work in hand. 

Penn. School Jmtr., XXXII. 3Sl. 
dishannoiiy (dis-h&r'mq-ni), n. ; pi. disharmo- 
nies (-niz). [=: F. d 6 sharmonie ss Sp. deaarmo- 
nia SB Pg. deaharmonia ss It. diaarmonia = <1. 
diaharmonie ss Dan. 8w. diaharmoni; as dis- 
priv, + harmony.] Want of harmony ; discord ; 
■incongruity. 

A ditharmony in the different impulses that constitute 
it [our nature]. ColerUlur- 

The more dieharmoniee [according to Preuss], the mm e 
organisms ; hence, at first all matter was organised, and :d 
last none will be. O. S. Hall, German Culture, p. 
dldl-(2ltcb (dish'kaoh), n. A rack for, dishen. 

[Local.] 

My dfsA-eofeA/cupboard, boards, and bed, 

And all 1 have when we are wed. 

Comical 'Dialogue between two Country Lovern. 

dlsb<cl0th (dish'kldth), n. A cloth used for 
wael£ig dlAes. 

disb-olont (dish'klout), n. A disb-elotb- 
Those same han(^ cheeks. . . , 

That look like frosen dttA-Mouhreet on end t 

B. Jonton, Volpone, i. '• 

That iHd rag of a diiheUna ministry, Mariv JUrsMc. 
tobetboothOTloni. Walpiu,l^mn,U. * > 



C«r. a»ve I aotMm the Brltona 

a<md, Whett 

Cor. JHthtu^td, Sod, run, Bonduoe. 

FUUhtr, Bondnos, 1. 1. 
dlBhMurUll Jdi»>hllr'tn), «. t. [< die- priv. + 
AeaftM.] To discount; depress the spirits 
of; dejeot; impress with fear. 

Be not utterly di»luarten*d; we here yet « imell rellok 
of hope left. B. Jmton, Bpioeene, v. 1. 

didteartenment (dis-h&r'tn-mrat), «. [< die- 
hearkn + -m«nf.] The act of disheartenmg, or 
the state of being disheartened or discouraged. 

The lum of petty inortiOoetlons, diecomforts, and di»- 
htartmmtnU which one called to each a trial would in- 
evitably hare to underso. TA« Atlantie, LVIII, 701. 

dislMirt (dis-Sr')* ». *• [< die- priv. + Juir.'] 
To deprive of heirs; debar from transmitting 
or from being transmitted by inheritance. 

Yet etui remember that you wield a aword 
Forg'd by yonr foea againat your aoverelgu Lord ; 
Dealgn'd to hew th’ imperial cedar down, 

Defraud auoceaaion, and dUktir the crown. 

Dryden, Hind and Panther, 1. 1000. 


She saw me lying atark, 
JHthelm’d and mute, and motlonleaaly pale. 

Ttnnyton, Frinceia, vl. 
dldier (dish'dr), n. [< ME. dUushere ; < diah + 
-eri.1 A maker of or dealer in wooden howls 
or dishes. 

dlBheTesstf *»• [< ME. dyeaheree; < diaher + -cm.] 
A female disher. Piere Plowman. 
disherlBOn (dis-her'i-zpn), n. [Formerly dia- 
heriaown; oontr. of *dlaheritiaon,X OP. deah&riti- 
aon, deahereteaon, deaheritoison, etc., < ML. *dia~ 
hereditaUoi^), dtsinheritanoe, < diahcreditarc, 
pp. diaherMitatuSj disinherit : see disherit.} The 
act of disinheriting, or of cutting off from in- 
heritance. 

Many a one here la born to a fair estate, ami la stripped 
of it. whether by the jiut dsirAerisunof hU . . . father, or 
else by the power or otrcumventloii of an adversary or by 
hla own ml^overnmeut and unthriftinesa. 

Bp. Hall, Remains, p. 143, 
0 never. rejecting root of bine, 

Whoae raen duheriton never falle 
On ua unthinking prodigals. Lowtll, A1 Fresco, 
disharitt (dis-her'it), v. t. K ME. diaheriten, 
< OF. deaheriter, deahereder, F. ddsheriter = Pr, 
deekeretar, deaeretar sa Sp. aeaheredar =e Pg. dea- 
herdar ss it. diaeredare, X ML. diahereditare, dis- 
inherit, < L. dia- priv. •+• LL. hereditare, inherit: 
see iviCerit, heritage.} To disinherit. 


of god am. — .. 

honoure than dye olde and pore and dlthtriled. 

Merlin (E. E. T. 8.), li. 873. 

disheritaacet (dis-her'i-tans), ». r< OF. dea- 
heritance, diaheritanoe, < deeh^ler, disherit: see 
dwAerif.] The act of disinheriting, or the state 
of being disinherited. 

Having chid me almost to the ruin 
Of a dithtrUanee, for violating 
Bo continued and ao sacred a friendthip. 

Plateher (and another), Fair Maid of the Inn, li. 1. 
dlsheritor (dis-her'i-t^r), n. [< disherit + -or.} 
One who disherits, or deprives of inheritance. 
dUherel (di-shev'el), v. ; pret. and pp. dishev- 
eledovdiehevelled, ppr. disheveling or dw/uwclitnp. 
[< ME. diechevelen (in p. a. diechevele: see di- 
shevele). < OP. deemeveler, P. dicheveler as Pr. 
deaeabelhar = Sp. Pg. desedbellar as It. ecapi- 
gliare^ < ML. dfaoqptimrs, pull off, tear, or disor- 
der the hair, dishevel, < L. die-, apart, + capiU 
0 OF. ehevel, F. cheveu), hair: see eapillary.} 

1. trana. I. To cause to have a disordered or 
neglected appearance; disarrange: said origi- 
nally of the hair, but now often extended to 
the dress. 

Mourning matrona with diaheoelled hair. Dnjden. 

2. To disoyder or disarrange the hair or dress 
of; derange with regard to any covering of 
loose materials. 

TOck did they scatter upon every Plain 
A flow'ry vardure, and diahontt May 
Bound Xelluaa apringing face. 

J. Beatmont, Psyche, IL 0. 
[In both senses used chiefly in the past parti- 
ci^ and as an adjective.] 
n. inirane. To he spread or to hang in dis- 
ordw, as the hair. [Iwe.] 

TfakeseM about their shoulders. 
Ifertert,^ Travels in Africa, p. 800. 
a. i< ME. dUetmOe, 
adj-i pMp> pp-i 


< OP. desehetwle, F. eUeheveU, pp. of deaekmier; 
see disfcTOcf.] Oisheveled. 

*}>• jdl diaehetulee in bar heer, and Taurus hlr 

.. .j jjjj, jjju 

rer{in(B.E.T.B.), 11.286. 
dlshevelmeilt (di-shev'el-mgnt), n. [< dishevel 
+ -ment.} The act of disheveling, or the state 
of being disheveled, Carlyle. 
dldievelyt, a. See diahev^. 
dish-fiaced (dish'f&st), a. 1. Having a face in 
which the nasal bone is higher at the nose than 
at the stop : applied to dogs. This peculiarity 
is frequently seen in pointers. Vero Shaw, Book 
of the Dog. — S, Having a round flattish face, 
like a reversed plate : said of persons, 
dishful (dish'fUl), n. [< ME. diach/ul, disaeful; 

< diah + -^ul, 2.] As much as a dish udll bold, 
dishing (cuBh'IngL p. a. [Ppr. of diah, «.] Tak- 
ing or having the form of a dish; concave; 
hollowing: as. a dishing wheel; the lay of the 
ground was slightly dishing. 

dlshoaSBt (dis-on'est), a. [< ME. dishonest, < 
OF. deahoneate, deahonneate, F. diahonnSte s= Pr. 
deakoneat sa Sp. Pg. deaho^to = It. diaoneato, 

< ML. *diahoneatua, dishonest, < L. priv. + 
honeetua, honest : see dia- and honest, o.l 1 . Not 
honest; without honesty; destitute of probity 
or Integrity; having or exercising a disposition 
to deceive, cheat, or defraud. — 2. Not honest 
in quality ; prooeediug from or exhibiting lack 
of honesty; fraudulent; knavish: as, ac&Aon- 
est transaction. 

Oaming ia too unreaioiiable and diehoneet tor a gentle- 
mild to audlot himself to It. Lord LytleUon. 

Sf. Dishonored; disgraced. 

Diehoneit |tr. of L. intioneeto], with lop'd arms, the youth 
appears ; 

SpoU'd of his nose, and shorten'd of his ears. 

Dryden, ACneld, vl. 

4t. Dishonorable; disgraceful; ignominious. 
Inglorious triumphs, and dUhoneil scars. 

Pope, Windsor Forest, 1. 826. 
And, looking backward with a wise affrlglit, 

Saw scams of wounds, durAonest to the sight. 

Dryden, Abs. ami Aehit., 1. 72. 

6f. Unchaste; lewd. 

I hope it is no diehoneet desire, to desire to Ira a woman 
of the world. Shak., As you Like it, v. 8. 

<°Sya. 1 and 2. False, unfair, disingenuous, unscrupulous, 
jperfldlouB, treacherous, slippery, 
dlshoiiestf (dis-on'ost), v. t. [< ME. diahon- 
eaten, < OF. deahoneater, deahmneater = Sp. Pg. 
deahoneatar «= It. diaonestare, < ML. *diahoiie- 
stare, dishonor, < L. dia- priv. + honeatare, 
honor: see dia- and honeat, v. Of. dchoneatate.} 
To dishonor; disgrace. 

Some young widows 
Christ, and hla doctrine. 

Tyndale, Ans. to Sir T. More, etc. (Parker 8oc.,1850), p. 156. 
Dues hee hope to diihotteet me? 

Mareton, Tile Fawne, Iv. 
dishonestly (dis-on'est-li), adv. 1. With dis- 
honesty; without probity or integrity; with 
fraudulent intent; knavi^y. 

One thing was very diehoneatly Insinuated, that the 
prisoner was a Papist, which was only to iuoeuse the Jury 
againat him, and it had Its effect. 

State Triale, Stephen College, an. 1681. 
2t. Dishonorably; ignominiously. 

Marius caused Cains Cesar ... to bo violently draw6 
to the sepultre of one Uarius, a simple and seditions per- 
tono, and there to be diehoneatly alayne. 

Sir T. Elyot, The Govemour, 11. 6. 
8t. Unohastely; lewdly. 

She that liveth diehoneeUy Is her father's heaviness. 

Ecchis. xxll. 4. 

dishonesty (dis-on'es-tl), ». [< OF. dealwne- 

atete, deahoneate, deahonneate, F. deahonnitet^ s 
Pp. ^oneatat = Sp. deahoneatidad = Pg. deaho- 
neatidade ^It. diaoneatd, diaoneatade, diaoneatate, 

< ML. "diahoHeata(t-)a, < ^diahoneatna, dishon- 
est: see d4«AonMf. Cl. honesty.} 1. The quality 
of being dishonest; lack of honesty; want of 

S robity or Integrity ; a disposition to oheat or 
efraud, or to (moeive and betray. 

The recklesa assumption of pecuniary obligatioM does 
not ordinarily originate in diahoneaty of Intention. 

J. Flake, Evolutionist, p. 220. 
2, Violation of trust or of justice: fraud; 
treachery; any deviation from probity or in- 
tegrity. 

For the aaid earl aaith that the asanranoes which he 
gave hia late majesty and his majesty that now is, con- 
eernlng these treati^ were such aa had been diahoneaty 
and breach ot his duM and trust for him to have held 
hack. Stata Triala, the Duke ot Buckingham, an. 1686. 
8t. Unohastity; leivdneas. 

Heavra be my witneea , , . it yesi.aai^el me ot an^ 


• vnfMmeei, slipperlueta. 

dishonor, diuoilOlir (dis-on'qr), n, [< ME. 
deahonow, < OP. deahonor, later deahonneur, F. 
dSahonnenr ta Sp. Pg. deahonor sa It. diaonore, < 
ML. dishonor, dishonor, < L. dia- priv. + honor: 
see dia- and honor, ».] 1. Want of honor; dis- 
honorable oharacter or conduct. 


2. The state of being disgraced, or considered 
dishonorable; disgrace; shame; reproach. 

It tthe dead body] ia sown in dishonour; it ta raised in 
glory. 1 Cor. xv. 48. 

There lies he now with foule diahonor dead, 

Who, whiles ho Ilvde, was called proud Sans toy. 

Spewm-, F. Q., 1. 11. 26. 
It Is the great diahononr of too many among ua that 
they are more ashamed of their Religion than they are ot 
tliet alns. StiUingjUat, Bemiont, I. Iv. 

3. Disgrace inflicted ; 'violation of one’s honor 
or diginty. 

It was not meet for us to see the king's dishonour. 

Esraiv.ll. 

Whatever tends to the diakmuntr ot God, to the injuiy 
ot others, or to our own destruction, It it all the reason la 
the World we should abstain from. 

StiUingfieet, Sermons, II. lit. 

4. In com., failure or refusal of the drawee or 
acceptor of a bill of exchange or note to accept 
it, or, if it Ih accepted, to pay and retire it. Sea 
diahonor, v. t., 4.s3Byn. DUhonor, Disfavor, etc. See 
odium, and list under aieyraee. 

dislioiioT, diabononr (dls-on'OT), v. t, [< OF. 
deahonorer, F. dishonorer sa Pr. deaonorar am 
Sp. Pg. deahonrar =a It. diaonorare, < ML, dia- 
konorare, dishonor, < L. dia- priv. + honorare, 
honor; see dia- and honor, t>.J 1. To deprive 
of honor; violate the honor or dignity of; dis- 
grace ; bring reproach or shame on ; stain the 
character of ; lessen in reputation. 

Most curtain it is that nothing hut only sin doth die- 
honour God. Hooker, Ecclea. Polity, IL 8. 

Nothing . . , that may diahonour 
Our law, or stain my vow of Naxarlte. 

Milton, 8. A., 1. 1S86. 

2. To treat with indignity, 

Justice, swe 

Ihatluitha' 

Shak., C. ot E., V. 1. 

8. To violate the chastity of; ravish; seduce. 
— 4. In com., to refuse to honor ; rofuse or fall 
to accept or pay : as, to diahonor a bill of ex- 
change, A bill or note is also said to he dishonored when 
overdue and unpaid, although there may have been no ac- 
tual demand or refusal to pay. 

Any cheoiies or bills refused payment (when presented 
to tlio banka) are called "retume," and can generally be 
sent back to the Clearing House the same day, and enter- 

-j — nsareverir , . . 

[iks whicli 
Jevona, ] 

6t. To disgrace by the deprivation of, or as of, 
ornament. [Bare.] 

His scalp . . . diahonour'd quite ot hair. 

Dryden, tr. of Grid’s Metamorph., XT. 
c^Syn. 1. To sliame, degrade, discredit— S. To Insult 

dishonorable, dishonourable (dis-on'gr-^bl), 
a. [< OF. deahonor able, deahonnorablc, deahon- 
ourable, F. dishonorable, < dea- priv. + honor- 
able, honorable: see dia- and honorable. Gf. 
dishonor, etc.] 1. Bbowing lack of honor; 
base I bringing or meriting shame or reproach; 
staining character and lessening reputation: 
as, a dialwnorable act. 

I there can bo no peace that is not 1 
I no war that is not diahonorabte, 

Sumner, True Grandeur ot Nations, 

2. Destitute of honor; charaoterizedhywontof 
honor or good repute : as, a dishonorable man. 

We petty men . . . find ourselves dMAonouruMs gravat. 

Shak., 3. C., 1. X. 

3. In a state of neglect or disesteem. [Bare.] 
Ha that is honour 

riches, and he that is , 

more in poverty. Bcclus. x. 31. 

oSyn. 1 and 8. Disreputable, dlaereditable, dltgraceful, 
Imominious, infamous. 

duhonorableness, dlshonoorableness (dls- 

on'qr-f^bl-nes), n. The quality of being dis- 
honorable. 

dishonorably, dishononrably (dis-on'qr-a^- 
bli), adv. In a dishonorable manner; with 
dishonor. 

We sailed to the island of Capri, the antlent Caprem, to 
which Tllrarius retired so diehonourably from the care d 
the public. Poeo<*e, Dewription ot the Baat, II. U. SOB. 

dldionorary (di»4>n [< dis- priv. -»• 

honorary.} Causing dishonor ; tending to dls- 
grace; lessening reputation. Clarke. llUttai.] 



dldtoBom 

dUhnaortr, diilumourer (dia-on'$r>to), n. 

One who dishonors or disgrnoes; one who [Bare.] 
treats another with indignity. 

Tretohlnc how luerltorloui with the code 
It would ue to ensnure an irrellgioua 
DUhonourtr of Uagon. Milton, fl. A., 1. Ml. 

djUhorn (dis-bdrn')> v. t [< dis^priv. 4* horn.] 

1?o remove the horns from; depnve of home. 

The truth beine k 
Well all present ourselves, dukoi 
And mock liim liome to Windsor. 

SlUOt., M. W. ofW., W.A 
dilhorse (dis-hdrs'), e. t ; pret. and pp. dig- 
horsed, ppr. dishoraing. [< die- priv. 4- Aorw.] 

To nnhorse. 

He burst his lanoe against a forest bough, 

Dithorood himself and rose again. 

Tennyson, Balln and Balan. 
didl*rag (dish'rag), n. A dish-oloth. 
dilhiu&ort, diahunoHrt (dis-hh'mOT), n. [< di»- 
priv. 4- humor, «.] Ill humor. [Bare.] 

We did not lieforehand thluk of the creature we are 
enamoured of as subject to cffshumour, age, sickness, Im- 
patience, or suUenness. Steele, Bpectator, No. 470. 

dlahtuHorti diahiimourt ^a-ha'm^r), «. t. [< 

dig- priv. + humor, «.] To put out of humor; 
make ill-humored. [Bare.] 


or want ^ improvement; non4nri»oivemeiit. 

Beside that the presenoe of Ood serves to an this, It 
hath also especial influence In the dMmnrevfmsnt ei 
temptations. J«r. Taylor, Works (ed. 1686X 1- ua 


and we fan to 

Ur use of the term which 
dorisation. 


sjnmoimMtiu 

flWsase, 


rLw. 


disiiioaroerate (dis-in-k&r'sg-r&t). v, t . ; pret. 
and pp. disinoaroerated, ppr. diameareorating. 
[< die- priv. 4- inearoerate, Cf. Sp. desenearce- 
lar a J*g. deaencaroerar.'] To liberate from 
prison: set free from oonfinement. Harvey, 

duincl^tion (dls-in-kli-n&'shon), n. [< dig- 
priv. 4- tnoltnaMott.] Want of inmination ; want 
of propensity, desire, or affection (generally 
implying a positive inclination towi^ the op- 
posite course or thing) ; slight dislike or aver- 
sion. 


(dish'wosh'dr), n. 1. One who 

washes dishes. — 2. The pied wagtail, ifofaofda 
lugubrig. [Prov. Ew.] — 3. The grinder, or 
restless flycatcher, J^igura inquieta. See Sei- 
aura. [Australian.] 

dlah-waWr (dish'w&'ter), n. Water in which 
dishes have Men washed. 
dialUnde (dis-i-lud'), v. f. ; pret. and pp. diail- 
luded, ppr. diailluding. [< ala- 4- To 

free from illusion; disillusion. [Bare.] 

I am obliged to ditUlud* ninny of my vUitors, though 
I cannot reduce my titles below “ asneral Sahib," or 
“ Lord Sahib Bahadoor." 

r. H. RummU, Diary iu India, II. 08. 
dldlliudion (dls-i-lu'zhctn), n. [s= F. dMlluaion ; 
as dia- priv. 4- illuaioti.l A freeing or becom- 
ing free from illusion ; the state of oeing disil- 
Inaioned or disenchanted ; disenchantment. 

He (Spenser] speaks of the Court in a tone of contemptu- 
ous bittemesa, in which, as It seems to me, there Is more of 
the sorrow of dialUuaion than of the gall of personal dis- 
appointment. Lototll, Among my Books, 2a sor., p. 146. 
diiWluion (dis-i-lu'zhon), v, t. [ss F. d4aiUu- 
aionner; from the noun.] To free from illu- 
sion; disenchant. 

" Egypt," thu product of a much diiUltuioned observer. 

The Nation, No. 907, 

The auto da fds of Seville and Mailrld, . . . the deso- 
Uted plains of Germany, and the cruelties of Alva in the 
Netherlands, ditillutiontd Europe of those golden dreams 
which had arisen la the earlier days of humanism. 

Eneyc. Brit., XX, 894. 

dililliulonisa (dis-i-la'zhon-iz), v. t. ; pret. and 
pp. diailluaionised, ppr. diklluaioniaing. [< dia- 
priv. 4- illuaion 4- -Ice.] To free from illusion ; 
disenchant; disillusion. 

I am not sure that chapter of Herder's did not uncon- 
sciously operate as a dUiUutionixing medium. 

J. Omn, Evenings with Skeptics, 1. 17& 
diallliuioixinent (dis-i-lfl'zhon-msnt), n. [ss F. 
dSaiUuaionnementi as diailluHon.' v., 4- -menf.] 
The process of disiliusioning; the state of be- 
ing cusillusioned. 

Guicciardini seems to glory In his diailluaionment, and 
ussw his vast IntoUectual abllitv tor the analysis of the 
corruption he had helped to malte Incurable. 

Eneyo. Brit., XI. 266. 

And therein was Uie beginning of ditiUtuionmtnU. 

The Century, XXXlI. 989. 

didinbarkt, V. An obsolete form of diaembark. 
disiiapark ^dis-im-p&rkO* V. t. [< dia- priv. + 
impark.^ To free from the limits of a park. 
Craig. [Bare.] 

dilil&prwon (du>-im-priz'9n), v. t. [< dia- priv. 
4- imvriaon.] To discharge from a prison ; set 
at liberty; free from restraint. I^kkari. 
[Bare.] 

_ French jkwfulii^n means here the oMn, violent rebel- 


disllliprowa (dis-im-prdv'), t>.; pret. and pp. 
diaimprovadjvpt. dmn^oving. [< dia- priv. 4- 
improve.'S 1, tram. To render worse; injure 
the quality of. [Bare.] 

No need to ditimproM the royal banks to pay thanks 
to the bishops. Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. 1886), II. 148. 

n. iutrana. To grow worse. [Bare.] 
dtliaiproweilMllt (dis-im-prSv'mgnt), m. [< 
dia- priv. 4- improveme»t.\ Seduction from 


;. deaiMorporaho; as dia- priv^^ incorporaK, 
Disunited from a body or society; unem- 


«Byn. Indisposition, unwUilngnees, reluctance, heslta- 
tlnn, repugnance. 

dismcline (dis-in-klin'lt v- 1 - ; pret. and pp. dis- 
inclined,jppT. diainedining. dia- priv. 4- <»- 
cline.'l To make averse or indisposed; make 
unwilling. 

The Provencal poets . . . willingly established tbem- 

• ...jj knightly acoomplish- 

to the am ol peace. 
Tieknor, Span, lit., I. 277. 

- help from their own store 

The opprobrious wl|dit. 

Brmening, Bing and Book, I. 129. 
[This] . . . produced so much effect upon the Com- 
mittee as to ddineline them to report this measure favor- 
ably. The American, VII. 292. 

disinclose, dlMUClOM (dis-in-kloz', -en-kl5z'), 
V. t. ; pret. and pp. diaincloaed, diaeneloaed, ppr. 
diaincloaing, diaencloaing. [< dt«- priv. 4- ineioae, 
endo8e.'\ To free from inolosure ; throw open 
(what has been inclosed) ; speoiflcally, to 
iark. 

dulncorporate (dis-m-k6r'i>9-r&t), v, t.; pret. 
and pp. diaincorporated, ppr. disincorporating. 
[< dia- priv. 4- incorporate, v. Cf. F. dSaineor- 
porer ss Sp. Pg. deaineorporar.] 1 . To d(^rive 
of corporate powers or character. — 2. To de- 
tach or separate from a corporation or society. 

dldnooi^ratet ^dis-in-kdr'p^r^t^, a. [s 

bodied. Bacon. 

difllnconK)ratlon(di8-in-k6r-p§-r&'8h(m),n. [= 
F. ddaincorporation = Sp. aeaincorporaoion = 
Pg. deainoorpora^o ; as aiaincotporate + -ion: 
see -ation,] 1. Deprivation of the rights and 
privileges of a corporation.— 2. Detachment or 
separation from a Dody, corporation, or society. 

disixunrustant (dis-in-krus'tant), n. [<dt8-priv. 
4- ineruat 4- -onfl.] Something wmeh serves 
to prevent or to remove incrustation, 
zinc M a DieinerueUmt In Steun Boilers. 

Urt, Diet., IV. 1012, 

disindividHalixe (di»-in-di-'vid'fl-»l-iz), v. f.; 
pret. and pp. diaindividualizea, ppr. diaindMd- 
ualising, T< dia- priv. 4- indMdudlize.'} To de- 
prive of Individuality. 

The artist who Is to produce a work which Is to be ad- 
mired, not by hU friends or his townspeople or bis con- 
temporaries, but by all men, and which is to be more beau- 
tiful to the eye lu proportion to its culture, must dieindi- 
vidualiie himself, and be a man of no party, and no man- 
ner, and no age, but one through whom the soul of all men 
circulates, as the common air through his lungs. 

Emerton, Art 

dlsinfact (dis-iu-fekt'), v. t. [s: F. dieir^eeter 
= Sp. Pg. deaii^ectar = It. diait^ettare ; as dia- 
priv, 4- infect.] To cleanse from infection; 
purify from contagious or infectious matter ; 
destroy the genus of disease in. 

disinfectant (dls-in-fek'tant), a. and n. [= F. 
ddaittfeotant ss Sp. Pg. deaififeotonte ss It. dia- 
infettante; as dimnfect 4- -awfl.] I, a. Serving 
to disinfect; disinfecting. 

n. n. An agent used for destroying the con- 
tagium or germs of Infectious diseases. The dia- 
inlectante moat uaed at preaent are beat, mercuric ehlo- 
rid, aulphur dloxld (formed by burning aul^ur). Iron pro- 
toenlpbate, tine chlorid, Labamuiue'i dialnfeetlngaolation 
(liquor aodn chlorata), and chlorinated lime, or ao-called 
chlorid of lime (calx ehlorata). Deodorlcera,orBabctancee 
which deatroy amelia, am not neoeaaarily dlainfectanta, 
and dlatnfecUuita do not alwaya have an odor. 

The moral atmonhere, too, of thia honeat, cheerful, aim- 
pie home teene acted aa a monl diaia^eetamt, 

T. Wimarop, Oeoll Oreeme, vl. 

disinfection (dis-in-fek'sh^n), e. [a« F. diakt- 
f action as Sp. deainfewion sa Pg. dem^ac^i as 
diainfeet + -4on.] Purification from infectious 
matter; the destruction of the contagium or 
germs of InfeetiouB diseMOs. 


disinfector (dis-in-fek'tqr), n. [< diaktfect 
■or.] One who or that whleh dlidnfeota; spe- 
oifioally, a device for diffusing a disinfectant in 
the air to purify it. or destroy contarion. 
disingeniii^ (di^m-je-nfl'ji-u), n. (s dtaingeii. 
uoua 4- -ity, after ingenuity, g. v.] Disingenu- 
ousness; imfaimess; want of candor. 

Fytotheir 
ar, 1. 821, 

dlsinfenaons (dis-in-jen'iji-ns), a. [< dia- priv. 
4* ffl^tKNM.] Not ingenuous; not opem fnmk. 
or candid ; nncandld ; insincere : as, a Maingenz 
uous person ; a diaingenuoua answer. 


Feraona entirely dUingenuout, who really do not believe 
the opiniona they defend. Uume, Prln. of Morale, 1 1. 

Lovable aa he waa. It would be diainffcnuoue, aa well aa 
idle, to attempt to ahow that Steele waa a prudent man. 

A. Dohton, Int. to Steele, p. xxvl. 
disingennonsly (dis-in-jen'p-us-li), adv. In a 
disingenuous manner; not openly and can- 
didly. 

dlsingennousiiess (dis-ln-jen'p-us-nes)^ n. The 
character of being disingenuous ; want of can- 
dor. 

The ditingenuouencee of enibraolng a profeaelon to which 
their own hearta have an inward reluciance. 

Government qfthe Tongue. 
diflinhabitt (dis-in-hab'it), v. t. [< dte- priv. 4 
inhabit. Cf. diakaUt.] To deprive of (habit- 
ants. 


dislllbeTison (dis-in-her'i-zgn), n. [See diehari- 
8on.] 1. The act of outting off from heredi- 
tary succession ; the act of disinheriting. — 2. 
The state of being disinherited. 


disinberit (dis-in-her'it), v. t. [< OP. *diain- 
heriter; as dia- priv, 4- inherit, Cf. digAsrif.] 
To deprive of an inheritance or of the right to 
inherit ; prevent, as an heir, from coming into 
possession of property or right whioh by law 
or custom would devolve on nim in the course 
of descent, as by an adverse will or other act 
of alienation, or oy right of conquest. 


Batce, liamiony of tl 

dislxiberitance (dis-in-her'i-tans), n. [< OF. 
diainheritance, < *diainheriter: see diainherit and 
-ance. Cf. disheritance.] The act of disiuberit- 
iug, or the state of being disinherited. 


dlalnhnma (dis-in-hflm'}, «. t . ; pret. and pp. 
diainhumed, ppr. diainhvming. T< dia- nriv. + 
inhume.] To disinter. [Bare. 


Once more the Cihurch ta aetied with audden fear, 
And at her call la Wloliffe ditinhumed, 

Wordeworth, Ecclea. Sonnata, ii. 17. 

dislHtailt, disintsleti v. t. Obsolete forms of 
disentail. 

disintcgrable (dl8-in't$-grf^bl), a. [< diain- 
tegra-te 4- -ble.] Capable of being disinte- 
grated. 

ArglUo-oalolte la readily dioimteirroM* by expoaure to the 
atmoaphere. Kirwan. 

dlslatcgrate (dis-in'tfgrfit), «. ; pret and pp- 
disintegrated pnr. dmntegmting. [< die- priv. 
4- intewaie.] I. trona. To separate into com- 
ponent parts; reduce to fragments: break up 
or destroy the cohesion of: as, iroeks are dia- 
integrated by frost and rain. 

The Carolingian empire, flrat parting into Ita large dlvi- 
alona, became In courae of time further diaint^nted by 
aubdlviaion of theoe, B. Spencer, Prln. of Bo^l., 1 46.1. 

n. intrans. To break up; separate into its 
component parts. 

dsins^atihi (^in-tfiprft'Bhga), n. [< d^- 
inUgrate : see -a^,] The aotof sityaratmg ue 
component pariacles of a substance, as d&tin- 
guisned from decomposition or the separatioa 
of.' its elements; destruction of the cohesion 
of oonstitnent parts; speeifleaUy, in ffsol.jtbe 
wearing down of rocks, resulting ebliflK^^ 
the slow action of trosb, rain^ anfl other 
mos^eric Infiiianflas.— »He«irtia | ^4*if ii|t rnffllng. 
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«, Amor. FoL Idew, p. 88. 

(di»-in^t§.grft-t<»), «. [< disin- 

ugratB + -or.] One who or that which disin- 
tegrates ; qie^oally, a machine for pulveriz- 
ing. crashing, or breaking up various kinds of 
maierlals. A common form mod for breaklns tip orw, 
rook, MtlSetal uumurM, oll^osko, etc., and for mixing 
mortar, etc., aa weli at for srindlng com, it a mill oon- 
liftlns eatentiaUjr of a iinmbtr of beatart proiooting from 
tbo faott of two parallel ditkt roTolving in oppoalte di* 
reotiona at a high tpeed. 

dlBintenfttory (^s-in'tfgrfht^ri), a. [< die- 
Megraie + -o^.J Pisintegrating; disintegra- 
tive. [Bare.] 

Kant hat truly taid that now crlUcUm hat taken it* 
pltoe among the dUiWUgrcitary ageuoiet, no ayttem can 
pretend to eaoape iu Juiiadiotion. 

0. E. Aetwf, Pop. SoL Mo., XIU. 419. 

dislikter (dis-in-tCr'), V. t. ; met. and pp. dietn- 
' Wdiiont 




< OP.'dwenferrer; P. d&«i^or .'pg. dei- 
mterrar, disinter, < L. die- priv.+ ML, interrare 
O OP. mterrer, etc.), inwr: see tnferl.] 1. 
To take out of a grave or out of the earth ; ex- 
hume: as, to di»inter a dead body.— 2. To 
take out as if from a grave ; bring from obscu- 
rity into view. 

The philotopher . , . may be oonoealed in a plebeian, 
wblob a proper education might have dirinUrrtd, and 
have brought to light. Additon, Spectator, Ko. 215. 

diainteressedt, dlsintereatt (dis-in'tsr-est), a. 
[Also written diainterea^d ; with E. suffix -cd2 
(-tS), < OP. deainteraaae, P. d^aintereaaSizs Sp. dea- 
intereaado sa Pg. deaintereaaado ss It. diainterea- 
aato), pp. of deatnteraaaer, rid of interest : see dis~ 
interaaL ».] Disinterested. See diaintereated, 
which has taken the place of diaintereaaed. 

The meaaurea they ehall walk by ehall be ditinUteat, 
and even, and dUpaialonate, and full of obeervatlon. 

Jar. Tailor, Worki (ed. 1886), 1. 740. 
Beoauae all men are not wl«e and good and ditinttirtM'd, 
Jtr. Tayior, Kule of Conaolence, 11. 6. 

dislnteressmentt (dis-in'Wr-es-ment), ». [< P. 
ddaintereaaement(ss Sp. deaintareaamimto),<d^- 
intereaaer, rid of interest: see disintereat, u.] 
Disinterestedness; impartiality. 

Be [the Bari of Donet] ha* managed tome of the great- 
e«t charge* of the kingdom with known ability, and laid 
them down with entire ditinUretitMtU. 

Prior, Foetecrlpt to Pref. to Poem*, 
dlsinterestt (dis-in'tdr-est), n. [a Sp. deain- 
terfy ss Pg. desintereaae as It. diaintereaae, disin- 
terest j as dia~ priv. + interaat, n. Cf. d4ainter- 
eat, r.j 1. What is contrary to interest or ad- 
vonta^; disadvantage; injury. 

They ought to teparaie from her (the Church of Borne], 
that there oe no prejudice done to my true church, nor 
diainttreat to thy kingdom. 

Dr. H. More, Eplatlee to the Seven Churchei. 

2. Indiflerence to profit ; want of regard to 
private advantage. 

duilitore8fet(dls^'t^r-eaJ0, v.f. [For* disinter- 
eaa, < OP. deaintereaaer, F. dAain&reaaer a Sp, 
deainteresar a Pg. deaintereaaar as It. diainterea- 
eare, rid or disgorge of interest, < ML. dia- 
priv. + btferesM, interest: see dia- and interest, 
V. and n., and of. disinterest, n.] To rid of in- 
terest; disengage from private interest or ad- 
vents^; destroy the interest of. 

A noble oourteay . . . conquer* the uncompellable 
mind, and dMntorMte man of himself. 

PMtham, Sermon on Luke xir. SO. 

dlaiiiteregtt, a. See dfoinfcrMted. 
dlslntereited (dis-in'Mr-es-ted), a. [A later 
form of dieinteteaae^ disintereat, a., as if < dtsia- 
tereat, v. or n., + -cd*.] 1. Free from self- 
interest; unbiased by personal interest or 
private advantage ; acting from unselfish 
motives. 

Bvery true patriot ia diaii^eatad, WlMely. 

2. Not influenced or dictated by private 
advantage : os, a diatntereated decision. 

Briendahlp is a diaintaraatad commerce between 
<340*1*. (Mdamith, Qo^-natu^ Man, 1. 

. lev* of goodneu Impereonated hi Qod is not a less dfi- 
inteiuifMl, thoura nanmily a more fervent, sentiment 
than love of go^eai in the abstraot 

F.P. Oobba, Peak In Darien, p. IS. 
1, unbought, inoormptlbie, an* 
nanimoua DiaMaraaied and 

i oonfouadtd In raeeob, thongh 

. ‘A dMid«i*f(»d penoo tM(si part in or 
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muietent tothe matter under eosdden^OD; as, a dft- 
UUaraHtd witn*** ; an uttfatwaNeit vector. 
diktai^eBtddljf (dis-in'tte<«a-ted-li), ode. In 
a disinterested manner; unselflshly. 

1 have long since renounced your.world, ye know : 
Yet weigh the worth of worldly prise foregone, 
^ntareatedlv Judge this and that 
wood ye account good. 

Droioainp, Bing and Book, TL SSB. 
dlslnterestadiiess (dis-in't^r-es-ted-hes), n. 
The character of being disinterested or imsel- 
fish; the fact of having no personal interest in 
a question or an event; freedom from bias or 
pr^udice on account of private interest; nn- 
selnshness; generosity. 

Wholly to abstract oiir viewt from self nndonbtedly 
requires unpsrsUeled diaintaraatedmaaa, 

SbaUay, in Dowden, I. 284. 
The conception of pwa diatntaraatadnaaa ispresuppoeed 
in all our estimate* of virtue. Laekti, Burop. Morals, 1. 7X 

disinteresting (dis-in't^r-es-ting), <t. [< dia- 
priv. + interesting.] Uninteresting. [Bare.] 
There is such a dull, heavy suoceasion of long quota- 
tions of diaiiUeraaling passages that it make* their method 
quite iiausuoua. Warburton, To Birch. 


Studio, m. 180. 

dlslntermant (dis-in-tCr'mqnt), ft. [a Sp. dea- 
enterramiento as Pg. deeenierramenio ; as disin- 
ter + -ment.] The act of disinterring, or taldng 
out of the earth or the grave, literally or figur- 
atively; exhumation. 

Our most skilful delyer into dnunatlc history, amjdst 


proclamation, I. D’laraeii, Amen. 

dlslntliralt, dlalnthrallt (dis-iu-thr&i'), v. t. 

See disenthrall, 

disinthralmexit (dis-in-thrArmgnt), n. See 
diaenthralment, 

dlsintrlcate (dis-in'tri-kat), V. pret. and pp, 
diaintricated, ppr. di^ntrioating. [< dia- priv. 
+ intrioate.j To free from intricacy ; disen- 
tangle. 

It 1* therefore iieceasary to diaitUrieaU the question, by 
relieving it of these two errors, bad in themselves, out 
wane in the confusion which they occasion. 

Sir W. Samiltoti. 

dlslnuref (dis-i-ntir'), v. t.: pret. and pp. diain- 
ured, ppr. diainurin^. [< dia- priv. + inure.] 
To deprive of familiarity or custom; render 
unfamiliar or unaccustomed. 

We are hinder'd and dia-inur'd by tbls conrs of lloeDeing 
toward* the true knowledge of what we seem to know. 

Milton, Areopi^tioa, p. 42. 

dlsln'Yaglnation (dis-in-vaj-i-n&'shqn), n. [< 
dia- priv. + invagination.] In medi, the relief 
or reduction of an tuvagination, as of cue port 
of the intestine in another. 

diBinvalicUtyt (dis-in-vq-lid'i^-ti), n. r< dia- 
priv. (here intensive) + invali^ttg.j Invalidity. 

Agalne, I doe catl thoso some men's doctrines in this 
point, private oulnions ; and so well may I doe, in respect 
of the diainvaliaitn and disproportion of them. 

W. Mmtagne, Appeal to C«*ar, IL 

dMnvefltitare (dis-in-ves'ti-t^), n. [< dia- 
priv, + investiture.] The act of depriving or 
the state of being deprived of investiture. 

dlalnirigOTate (di^in-vig'qr-&t), v. t . ; pret. and 
pp. dmnvigoratedfpm. diain^orating. [< dia- 
priv. + invigorate,] To deprive of vigor; weak- 
en; relax. 


(di-gto'ns), n. [NL., snag. ^ (?) jw 

dl(, twice, double-, + Inwof, horse, as in ofoe^ 
jp«8 (in ref. to its imitation of the aroUppu^.] 
A common and wide-spread speelesOf hutteifly, 
Jjimenitia diaip^, feeding in the oaterpiUar 
state on the willow, poplar, and plum, WM hi- 
bernating in the same state in eases made of 
rolled leaves. See Aimenffte. ItooounlntbeVntted 
States ss far north ss Maine, in the West liidtM. and JB 
northern Sonth America The adult is aupposed to mimlo 
the archippu* butterfly (Danaia artkippua), the larva of 
which feed! on aaclepiada See out in preeedtng oolnma. 
d^fi^t (dis-jas'kit), a. [Bo., said to he a 
corruption of *di^eetM for d^eeted.] Jaded; 
decayed ; worn out. 

In the morning after the coronation I found myialt la 
a very diajaaUt state, being both aore in lith and limb, amt 
worn out in my mind with the great fatigue 1 bad uadar- 
gone. Oau, The Steam-Boat, p. 181. 

disjecta membra (dls-jek't$ mem'brf^). 
di^ecfa, ueut. pi. of di^eetm, scatter^; steis- 
bra, pi. of membrum, member: see diction and 
member.] Scattered members; disjointed por- 
tions or parts. 

'<L.a8if*diqfec- 
di^eetuB, thraw 

, , , , apart, +jaceref 

>w: aeojefl, and of. adject, eofdect, de^t, 
etc.] The act of overthrovnng or ffisslpating. 

A very striking image of the sudden dMeeffon of Pha- 
noh's HosU Eorahv, Biblical Gxltlclam, IV. 886. 

disjoin (disjoin'), V. [< ME. di^oynm, < OP. 
deeJoindre, F. diigoindre, d^oindre as Ft. deefo- 
niter, d^onher *= It. diagiugnere. diegiwngere, < L. 

diMungere or di^ungere, pp. diq/unofus, • 

< ais-, (B-, apart, -r hunger e, join: seeji 
irana. 1. To sever the junction or ui 
dissolve or break up the oonuection of ; disunite ; 
sunder: as, to di^oin the parts of a maohine; 
they have di^oined their interests. 


Wears 
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1 are planets now disjoin'd for ever. 

Platehar (and anothar'j, Qneeu of Ciorintb, UL t. 
My Ysther was appointed SherlR for Surrey and Snaaex 
before they were di^oyned. Stalyn, Diary, ISIM. 

2. To prevent from junction or union; keep 
separate or apart ; divide. 

I'he riuer Nllus of dtgypt diaiounetk Asia from Afrioa 
Haklvpt'a Voyagu, 1 108 . 
Cross dlgjolnsd, in bar,, same a* eroaa doubla-partad 
(which see, under eroaai, n.), 

IL intrans. To be separated ; part. 

Two not far disjoining vsUies there are that stretoh to 
each other. Sandya, Travatles, p, IT. 

difijoixit (dis-joint'), i. [< die- priv, -f Joini, s.] 
L trana, 1. To separate or disconneet the 
joints or joinings of. («) AnatomJcaUy, to disarticu- 
late; dislocate: as, to diajoint an arm or a foot; to dia- 
joint the vertebrae. (6) Meobanioally, to teparate the Joined 
part* of; take apart; pull to pieces: as, disjoirdad col- 
umns ; to disjoint a tool. 

2. To break the natxuwl order and relations of; 
put out of order; derange. 

utad, and «' 

jathe will. 

Quoted in Capf. John Smith’a True Travels, n. S6S. 
Were it poceible for any power to add to it ever so little, 
It would at once overstep Ita bounds: the squlllbHum 
would be disturbed ; the framework of affair* would be 
disjointad. BuekU, Civilixation, U. vl. 

n.t inirana. To fall in pieces. 


dbdnTitet (dls-in-vlt'), v. t. [33 P. d^nviter as 
It. diainvitare; as die- priv. + invite.] To re- 
call an invitation to. 

I was, upon bis highness’s Intimstion, sent to diainvite 
them. Sir J, Piatett, Foreign Ambassadors, p. 148. 

dlsillVOl'VC (dis-in-volv'), v, t. fsa Sp. Pg. dea- 
envolver ; as die- pri v. -f fncolos. J To uncover ; 
unfold or unroll ; disentangle. 


< OP. 
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digjoilitt (dis-joint'), a. [< ME. d 

denoint, de^net, F. dMofHf (*= 8^. 

It. diagiunto, < L. diefunotus). pp. of deMoindre, 
disjoin; see di^foin.] Disjointed; dujunot; 
separated. 

Thinking, by our late dear brother's death. 

Our state to be dwtJofnt and out of frama 

Sk«k., Hamlet, LS. 

Carrying on a diajoynt and privat interest of his own. 

MiUon, Bikonoklastos, Iv. 
dUdointt, n. TME., < OF. deajotnte, dee- 
johuste, separation, division, ruptnr^ < dee- 
joint, pp. of de^oindre, disjoin : see 
a., and diqjotn.] A difficult situation; dis- 
aavantage. 

But alih I ** 1 atonde In this dtsjognl, 

1 wol snswsre you shortly to the poynt. 

Chauesr, Shipiusn's Tnle, t *n. 
lUdoilltcd (dis-join'ted), p. a. [Pp. of dit^t, 
«.] 1. Having the joints w aonneetions sepa- 
rated: as, a dit^nted fowl; brnme, dlsdonneet- 
ed; incoherent: as, a dQ|JofnM datoOune. 

^ to hitor inrtti 

lochdfdvfnfedipeschea 

Trust me, I could WMp' , ,] 

Bather; for I have found hi troids 

A strange df^JbMcdsatrow. 

Bams, and PL. Kbig and H« Xtat. B. L 


A young author ia apt to run into a confuaton of mixed 
metaphors, which leave the sense dUJoitiUd. 

Ooldtmith, Metaphors. 
2. Out of joint; out of order or aorta; badly 
jointed together. 

Melancholy txHiks, 

Which make you laugh that any one should weep, 

In this dUjointed life, for one wrung more. 

Mr$. Urowninu, Aurora I.<eigh, i. 
d^olntedly (dia -join' tod -li), adv. In a dis- 
T^ted or diaconnected manner. 
cU^joiatedneSB (dia-join'tod-uea), n. The state 
of being disjointed. 

diqjoistlyt (dia-joint'li), adv. In a divided state. 
Sandve. 

diHjnaicatiolIt (dis-jb>di-ka'shon), n. Same as 
d^udimtion. 

diij|)unct (dis-jungkt'), o. [< L. du()unctu8 or 
dyunetttB, pp. of dit^ungere, disjoin : see dis- 
join, and di^oint, «.] 1. Disoonnootod ; sepa- 
rated; distinct. Bpeoifically — 2. In entom., 
having the head, thorax, and abdomen separat- 
ed by a deep incision.- Dujunot modal, in lo<rie, 

a modal proposition in wliich the sign of modality sepa- 
rates the dictum into two parts. See conjuiv.l nwdal, un- 
der coronet. — Dlalunot motion, see nuitton.— illa- 
jnnot proposition, a disjunctive proiMsItlou. 

So when I say. Tomorrow it will rain or It will not rain, 


10 genus. — DUjanott 

Mraehord. 

dl^junctioo. (dis-jungk'shon), n. [= OF. dis- 
junction, desjoincewh, F. disjonction = Sp. dis- 
ywndon = Pg. disjunesjdo = It. disgiunstonc, < 
L. disjuHCtio{n-) or dijunctio(n-), separation, < 
difijungerc, pp. diyuiwtus, tiisjoin : see disjoin, 
di^unct,] 1. The act of disjoining, or the 
state of being disjoined ; separation ; division ; 
distinction. 

_ The ditJunoHonol the hotly and thesoul. South, Sernioua. 
All thought Is a comparison, a recognition of similarity 
or differenco ; acoiijuuctloii or tlMruftction , , . of iteoli- 
jeots. In Conception — lliut Is, in the forming of coiicei>ls 
(or general notions)— it compares, disjoins, or cuiijuins ut- 
Irlbutcs. Sir ii'. IlamUtun, ix>gic, i. 

It is prosupiioscd thst tliero are *' two kinds'’ of con- 
sciousness, uiiu Individual, the other unlvcrsul. Ami tlie 
fact will ho found to he, I Imagine, that cunsciou8ncs.s is 
the unity of the individual and the universal ; that there 
is no purely Individual or purely iiiiivorsnl. So the din- 
junction made is meuningicsa. Mind, XLI. 17. 

Specifically — 2. lu logic, the relation between 
the members of a disjunctive proposition or 
term. • 

One shle or other of the following dUjunetion la true. 

VaUy, Kvldeiices, i. 3. 
dlfijnncti'Ve (dis-jungk'tiv), a, and n, [= OF. 
disjoinetif, F. disjonctif = Sp. disyuntivo ts Pg. 
di^wnctivo := It. disgimtivo, < LL. di^uncHws 
or dyunctivus, < Ii. ditgunctus, pp. of disjungere, 
disjoin: see disjunctj (liijoin.j 1. a, 1. Serving 
or tending to disjoin; separating; dividing; 
diatluguishing: as, a disjunctive conjunction.— 
2. Incapable of joining or uniting. [Bare.] 
Atoms, . . of that disjiiuctiiw nature as not to be united 
In a suQlclent nunil>er to make a vlalhlu mass. Grew. 
8. Comprising or marked by a disjunction or 
separation of parts. 

• Now, in the whole spliere of experience tlinre Is a certain 
unity, corresponding formally to the category of recipro- 
city, or ditjunctice lutaUly. Adamson, jehllos. of Kant. 

4. In Mittstc, pertaining to disjunct tetrachords : 
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diajtmotrae (dls-jungk'^). «. OF. dm- 
Jmnture, de^oincture as It. disgiuniura; as dis- 
junct + -ure. Ot. juncture. The act of disjoin- 
ing. or the state of being disjoined ; separation ; 
disjunction. 

Uruises, dUiuneturv*, or brokenness at Imnes. 

Goodwin, Works, II. iv. 847. 

dlfljtme (di8-jfiu')> »• t-Also d^’eune; < OF. des- 
jun, deegeun, de^ung, breakfast, < dinner, des- 
jeuncr, breakfast: see dtjeune, d^euner. Cf. 
dine.] Breakfast. [Scotch.] 

In tlie niornyng up scho gatt, 

And on hlr hairt laid hlr di^ne. 

JTg^ij/'AMdAfiVmMc/ity (Child's Ballads, VIII. 118). 

Did I not tell you, Mysio, that it was my especial plea- 
sure on this occasion to have everything in the precise 
order wherein it was upon tliat famous morning when Ids 
must sacjvd Majesty partook of his disfune at Tillietudlem ? 

SeoU, Old Mortality, xl. 

disk, disc (disk), n. [< Ii. discus, < Gr. diuxof, 
a discus, disk, a dish, trencher: see discus, dish, 
desk, dais.] 1. Same as discus, 1. 

Some whirl the ditk, and some the javlin dart Pope. 
2. In the Gr. Ch., a paten. — 3. Any flat, or ap- 
proximately or apparently flat, circular plate 
or surface. 

So throiigli the Plymouth woods John Alden went on Ids 
errand. 

Came to an open space and saw the disk of the ocean. 

Longfellow, Miles Stamlish, Hi. 
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ts of quatdlUos such that each one of eltlier 

set Is equal to some uns]>ecilled one of the other set.— 
XtUflunotive Juilgment or infersnee. Same as altema- 
tiee judgment or infcrenee(wMoU tee, under ahemoftw).— 
Dlslonctlve proposltloil, » proposition asserting one or 
other of two separately described states of things to be 
true: as, either you will give mo your money, or I will 
take your life.— Disjunctive syllogism, in logic, a syl- 
logism In which the major proposition Is disjimcllve: as, 
the earth moves in a circle or an ellipse ; hut it does not 
move in a circle, therefore it moves in an ellipse. 

n. n..l. In pram., a word that disjoins; a 
disjunctive conjunction, as or, nor, neither. — 2. 
In logic, a disjunctive proposition, 
digjtmctively (dis-jungk'tiv-H), adv. In a dis- 
junotlve manner; by disjunction. 

WriunetOr (dis-jungk'tor), n. [< NTi. *diy}unctor, 
< L. dMut^ere, pp. disjunctus, disjoin: see dis- 
junct. ain'otn.] lu gun., a device employed to 
cut simultaneously the electric currents which 
pass through the wire targets used for obtaiu- 

ing the velocity of a projectile Dlgjnnotor 

reading, the small coiTectlor — .i._ i_.. .-i 

teadiug of any velociineter t( 


A cellar, in which I this very past summer plan toil some 
suidtowcrs to tlirust their great JixAs nut from the hollow 
and allure the liee and the humndiig-hird. 

Hawthorne, Septimius Felton, p. 4. 
Specifically — 4. In hot.', (a) The flat surface 
of an organ, such as a leaf, in distinction from 
the margin, (ft) Any fiat, circular, discus- 
shaped growth, as the adhe- 
sive disks which form ou the 
tendrils of the Virginia creep- 
er. (c) III the tubuliflorous 
Compositai, the series of flow- 
ers having a tubular corolla, 
and forming the central por- 
tion or whole of the beau, as riower uf Common 
distinct from a surrounding oai'-y iBeiio frrew 
ligulate-flowored ray; also, SlCk. ’ 

the central portion of any ra- 
diate inflorescence, (d ) An enlargement of the 
torus of a flower about the pistil. This assumt s 
many forms, and 
is usually glan- 
dular or uociarif- 
erous. It may be 
either free (hypo- 
gynousjoradnate 
to the calyx (peri- 
gynous), or when 
the ovary is In- 

„ , . . ferlor It may he 

- Fl’to';;*"* •"'« »«ypogynon. up,,,, itg g„n„nlt 

/4. Umhollirerous flower I .f, dink i 0 . ovary, (enigvnonsl It 
of me orange family, .f, did.; o. ^ cm 

tire or variously 

lobed. (c) A name sometimes given to the bor- 
dered pits (otlierwise called dots and iliscoid 
markings) wliich characterize 
the woody tissue of gymno- 
sperins, as the pine, (/) The 
hymenium of adiscooarp; the 
eup-liko or otherwise expand- 
ed surface on which the asci 
are homo in Discomycetes. — 

0. In zool, and anat., any 
flattened and rounded surface 
or part; a discus, speciflcally 
—(a) In conch., the part of a bivalve 
shell between the margin and the 
iinibo. (b) In omith., either side of 
the face of an owl ; the set of fea- 
thers, of peculiar shape or texture, 
raillatiiig from the eye as a center, 

Including the loral bristles and the 
aurlculars or opercular feathers, and 
tile mtf which maigins the whole. 

(c) 1 n entom. , the most elevated part of the thorax or elytra, 
seen (rum almve ; the central portion of tlie wing. 

6. In armor, game as roundel. — 7. One of the 
collars separating and securing the cutters on 
a horizontal mandrel.— Aoeessory diaTc- Bee acee». 
sory. —AnlsotroPOUB disk. See striated muscle, under 
tfnafeif.— AragO’S disk, a disk rotating In its own plane 
in a field of mimetic force.— BlastOdenOiO disk. See 
blaetodermic.— BOWntaiX’S dlSkS, the disks formed by the 
transverse cleavage of muscular flbei-s.— Braohlferous 
disk. See brocAbwous.— Choked disk, in pathot., a con- 
, dltlon of the optic disk or papilla In which It Is swollen, 
V with obscure margins, and the retinal vessels are tortu- 
ous. It appears to be an inflanunatory condition of the 
papilla, amt is found In connection with Intracranial tu- 
mors and other olTectlont. Also called ^ptlNfis,— Disk 
coupling. See eoupling.—JtUk orsnk. See oronta.— 
Gelatinous disk, the bell or nmbrella of dlsoophorous 
hydrocoans.— Oennlnal disk. Same w germ-dtek,~ 



the effect of combining certain , 

tions can be studied.— Nswton’s disk, a cardboard uu. 
with radial sectors showing the colors of the spectrimi 
When rapidly rotated it appears nearly white. — Oral 
disk, In Potyioa, the lopliopliore (which seeX See iii .o 
/■fumafella.— Frollgerous disk. See discus proligerm, 
under discus.— Troobal disk. See trochal. Bee al .l 
blood-disk. 

disk-armature (disk'fix^ma-tto), n. A dvnniuo- 
annature so wound that its coils lie in the form 
of a disk, which revolves with its plane at right 
an^es to the linos of force of the magiiotio 

disk-clutch (disk'kluoh), «. A form of friction- 
clutch in which a disk upon one shaft has an 
annular plunge which enters an annular groove 
in the adjacent disk. 

disk-djmamo (disk'di'na-mo), n. A dynamo 
with a disk-armature. 

dlsk-gastrula (dlsk'gas^trfi-lft), «. A disco, 
irostrula. 

dSsk-harrow (disk'har^fi), n. A trian^ar har- 
row having a number of sharp-edged concave 
disks set at such an angle that as the machine 
is drawn along they pulverize the soil and turn 
it over in furrows, the disks being kept free 
from dirt bjr scrapers. 

diskludness (diH-kiud'nes), n, [< die- priv. + 
kindness.'] 1. Want of kindness ; unkindnesa; 
want of affection, — 2. An ill turn; an injury; 
a detriment. [Bare in both senses.] 

Thifl discourse is bo far from doing any diskindness to the 
cause tliat it does it a real service. Woodward. 

disknowt (dis-no'), V. t. [< dis- priv. + know.] 
To disown ; refuse to acknowledge. 

And when he shall (to light thy sliifull load) 

I’ut manhood on, disknow him not for Oo<l. 

Sylvester, tr. of Pu Bartas’s Weeks, ii., The Lawv. 

disk-owl (disk'oul), n. The barn-owl : so called 
because tho facial disk is complete. See disk, 
.fi (ft). 

disk-telegraph (disk'teFe-gr&f), «. A tele- 


imvced on a cir- 
cular plate in such a man- 
ner tnat they can bo 
liTonght in succession to 
an oponiug, or indicated 
in succession in somo 
othorway, as by a pointer, 
disk-valve (disk'valv), n. 

A valve eonsistiug of a 
perforated disk with a 
partial and reciprocating, 
or a complete, rotation 
upon a circular seat, the 
openings in which form 
ports for steam and other 

disk-wheel (disk'hwel), n. A worm-wheel in 
which a spiral thread on the face of the disk 
drives a spur-goar the space of one tooth at 
each revolution, tho shafts of the disk and gear 
being at right angles to each other, 
dlsladet (dis-iad'), v. t. [< dis- priv. -i- lade.] 
To unlade. Ueywood. 

disladyt (dis-la'di), V. t. [< dis- priv. + lady.] 
To deprive of the reputation or position of a 
lady. B. Jonson. 

dislawyerf (dis-lfi'yftr), v. t. [< dis- priv. + 
latoyer.] To deprive of the standing of a law- 
yer. Roger North. 

(Uslealf, a. [< OF, desleai, desleel, disloyal : see 
disloyal and leal,] Perfidious; treacnerous; 
disloyal. 

DisleaU Knight, whoae coward curage ohoeo 
To wreake Itselfo on bea»t all iimocent. 

Spenser, ¥. (J., II- v. 5. 
disleave (dis-lfiv'), t. ; pret. and pp, disleartd, 
ppr. disleaving. [< dis- priv. + Icave^,] To do- 
privo of loaves. Sylvester. [Bare.] 

Where June crowded once, I eee 
Only bare trunk and dieUaved tree. 

Lowell, Tho Nest- 

dislikahle (dis-li'ksrbl), a. [< dislike -I- -abk.] 
Worthy of being disliked; displeasing; dis- 
tasteful. Also spelled disUkeabfe, 

A lively little frovoiival flgur^ not didikeable. 

Carlyle, lu Fronde, II- ■ i- 
dilfllke (dis-Uk'), V. pret. and pp. disliked, 
pnr. disItMtm. [< dis- pm. + like^, v. Cf. w'S- 
rt«c.] 1. To annoy; vex; displease. [Ar- 
chaic.] 

To ve there may bee nothing more grieuone and die 
liking then that any thing ehonld happen through tne 
default of our Subjecte. HtMtaits Voyagte, 11- 




bu^t dUlikM m«. Shah., Othello, 11. 8. 
Would I had broke a joint 
When I devUed thU, that ahould eo dinUJct her. 

B. jMMon, Every Man out o( hU Humour, U. 2. 
2. To be di^leaeed with; re^rd with some 
aversion or dfspleasuro ; disrelish ; not to like. 
id Omt. I never heard any soldier dklikt It. 

I believe tkeo: for 1 Uilnk thou never waat 
where grace was said. Shak., M. (or M., 1. 2. 

dieHIra (dis-Hk'), n. [< dislike, «.] 1 . The feel- 
ing of ^ing displeased ; fixed aversion or dis- 
taste ; repugnance ; the attitude of one’s niin<l 
toward one who or that which is disagreeable. 
At length a reverend sire among tliem came, 

And of thuir doings groat dUlike deolorod. 

And testified against their ways. 

MUton, P. L., xl. 720. 
Uur likings and disHitss are founded rather uiion humour 
and fancy than upon reason. Sir B. L'Kutranpe. 

You discover not only your dinlUce of another, but of 
himself. Addison. 

2t. Discord; disagreement. 

A murmur rose 

Yhat showed dislike among the Cbristlan peers. 

Fairfax, 

•nSyn. 1. Hatred, Dislike, Antipathy, etc. (see antipathy)-, 
disrelish, distaste, disapprobation. Ditfawr, Dishonor, 
etc. See odium. 

dislikeabld, a. See disUkablc. 
dialikefl^ (dis-Uk'fdl), a. [< dislike + -ful, 1.] 
Pull of dislike ; disaffected ; disagreeable. 

1 thinke It best by an tmlon of inaunerB, and couforraltye 
of luyndea, to bring them to be one people, and to putt 
away the conceit both of the one and tlie oilier. 

Spenser, Statu of Ireland. 
Now were It not, sir Sendamour, to you 
Dislikefull palno so sad a taake to take. 

Spmuer, K. Q.. IV. ix. 40. 

dlsllkelihood (dis-lik'li-hdd), n. r< dis- priv. 
+ likelihood.'] Want of likelihood; improba- 
bility. /Scoff. [Bare.] 

dlsliKent (dis-H'kn), v. t. [< (ii«-priv. + liken.] 
To make unlike ; aisguisc. [Bure.] 

Mufilo your (ace ; 

Pisnmntle yon ; and, os yon can, duliken 
Tlie truth of your own seeming. 

Shak., W. T., Iv. 3. 

disUkenaSSf (dis-lik'nes), n. K <liA- 

... , ... ^ 

For that wliich is not design'd to represent uny thing 
but Itself can never be capable of a wrong rupresuntatioM, 
nor inlslead iit from (he true apprehension of uiiy tiling 
by Its dislikenese to It. 

Idocke, lliiniaii lindorstandlug, lii. 4. 

disliker (dis-li'klSr), n. One who dislikes or 
disapproves. 

Among many ditlikers of the queen's marriage. 

Speed, Queen Mary, IX. xxlil. i 28. 
dlslimb (dis-lira'), r. t. [< die- priv. -f limb.] 
To tear the limbs from; aismembor. Latham. 
(Bare.] 

diBlinmt (dis-lim'), V. f. [< itts-priv. -b limn.] 
To obliterate the linos of; efface; disfigure. 
Tliat which is now a horse, even with a tliought 
Tlie rack dislimne, and makes it Indistinct. 

Shak., A. and C., iv. 12. 

dislink (dis-link'), v. t. [< priv. + finii.] 
To unlink ; disconnect ; separate. 

There a group of girls 
In circle waited, whom the electric shock 
JHslink'd with shrieks and laughter. 

Tennyson, I'rincess, Prol. 

dialivef, r. t. [< dis- priv. + live for life, as in 
alive, abbr. Ifvea.] To deprive of life. 

No, she not destroys It 
When she ilisUms it. 

Chapman, Cmsar and Pompey, iv, 8. 
disload (dis-Wd'), V. t. [< dis- priv. + load.] 
To relieve of a load; disburden. Carlyle, 
dislocate (dis'lo-k&t), v. f. ; pret. and’pp. dis- 
located, ppr. dislocating, [< ML. dislocatus, pp. 
of dislocare (> It. dislocare, dislogare, slogare =s 
dislocar s= Pg. deslocar =s OP. disloquer), 
displace, < L. dis- priv. + locare, place : see dis- 
I'riv. and locate.] 1. To displace; put out of 
regular place or position ; hence, to interrupt 
1 lie continuity or order of ; throw out of order ; 
disjoint; derange. 
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pisloeated line or stria, in sntom., n line or stria that 
is Interrupted, the parts divided not ronning a right tine. 
— Dlslooated margin, in entom., a margin In wiiieh the 
general direction or curve is broken in one place liy an 
abrupt outward or inward flexion, 
dislocate (dls'l^kat), a. [< ML. dislocatus, pp. : 
see the verb.] Dislocated. Montgomery. 
dislocatedly (dis'lo-kft-ted-li), adv. In a dislo- 
cated or disjointed manner. [Hare.] 
dislocation (dis-l^-ka'shon), n. [< F. disloca- 
tion = Sp. dislocation =’‘Pg. desloea^So, < ML. 
*disloeatio(n-), < dislocare, m. dislocatus, dis- 
place: seo dislocate, V.] 1. Displacement; de- 
rangement or disorder of parts. 

Neither battle I aee, nor arraying, nor king In Israel ; 

Only luUnite Jumble and mess ami disloeation. 

Clough, Uothio of Tolier-na-Vuollch. 

Stopping the purchase and coinage of silver Is the first 
step and the best wlilch the llnited States can take In do- 
ing their great part to repair the monetary disloeation of 
*'■" Jiep, if Sec. of Treasury, J8S8, I. 


Specifically — 2. Insttri;.: (a) The displacement 
or separation of the parts of a joint; the unjoint- 
iug of a limb ; luxation. When distocation takes 
place as tlie result of violence, it i.s called primitive r~ 


disloyally (dis-loi'al-i), adv. In a dislorsl 
manner; with violation of loyalty; faithlessly; 
perfidiously. 

disloyalnesst (dis-loi'^-nes), n. Disloyalty. 
Bailey, 17 * 27 . 

disloyallqr (di8-loi'p,l-ti), n. [< OF. desloiaute, 
desloyaute, dcsUtyaulte, also deslealte, deslcaute, 
F. dUloyaute {s= op. deslealtad sb Pg. deslealdado 
= It. dislmltd), disloyalty, < desloial, disloyal: 
see disloyal. Ct. loyalty.] 1. Want of loyalty, 
sfieoiflcaily, violation of allegiauoe or duty to- 
a sovereign, state, or government. 

Uo I.HulTolk) . . . prayed that if anyone would chargw 
him with treason or disloyalty, he would come forth and 
make a deflnite accusation. Stubbs, Const. Hist., j| 84S. 

2, Want of fidelity to one’s obligations or en- 
gagements; inconstancy in duty or in love; 
fnithlossness ; perfidy. Spectator. mSyn. Unfaith- 
fulness, treacliery, perlidy, iindutifuliicsa, d isalfectlon. 

dlslttstcr, disluirtrd (dis-lus't^r), v. " 


delustrer = 8p. Pg. deslmtrar = It. slustrare, de- 
prive of luster ; as dis- priv. + luster.] To de- 
prive of luster. 

'cidental : and when it hapneiia as a couse^iiueuce of dis- And Winter snddeiily, like craiy Lear, 

ease, which lias destroyeil the tissues forming the joint, It Heels hack, and lirings the dead May in Ills arms, 

is calleil con^uttve or sjwtlaneous. A nmpie dislocatwn Her bnddiqg breasts anil wan dislustred front 

' ' ■■ ■ • With frosty streaks and drifts of his white heanl 

All overblown. Lowell, Under the Willows. 

dismadef (dis-mad'), a. [< dis-, for mis-, + made, 
pp. of %nake.] Ugly ; ill-shaped. 

I like to feendes of hell, 

'ike to apes, dismayd. 
Site-nser, K. Q„ II. xl. 11. 

dismailf (dis-mSl'), v. t. [< ME. •dismaille^ 
dism alien, < OF. destnaillier, desmailier, desmail- 
ler, dcsmncler, desmaUer, F, ddmailler, break the 
mail of, < des- priv. + maillc, mail : see dis- and 
mnil^.'] To break the mail of; divest of a coat 
of mail. 


pnv. + 
iblauco ; 


is a dislocation unattended by a wound communicating 
internally with the jointand externally with tlic air ; and 
a compoutul dislocation is a dislocutlou which is attended 
by suclt a wound. ' 

Itut tie iRavillat;) soaped only with this, his l>ody w 
pull'd Itetwecn four horses that one might near his lion 
craok, and after tlie dislocation they were set agnin. 

lloioell, Letters, I. 1. 18. 

(b) Anatomical displacement, as of an organ . 
through disease or violence ; malposition. — 8. 
In geoL, a break in the eontininty of strata, 
usually attended with more or loss uiovemcnt 
of the rocks on one side or the other, so that, in 
following any one stratum, it will be found to 
bo above or below the place which it would 
have occupied had no break or dislocation oc- 
curred. i^o fault. 

dislodge (dis-loj'), «.; pret. and pp. dislodged, 
ppr, mslodging. [< OF. deslogcr, F. dilogcr (= 
It. disloggiare, diloggiare, sloggiare; ML. dislo- 
giare), < des- priv. -F loger, lodge: see lodge.] 

I. trans. To remove or drive from a lodgment 
or resting-place ; displace from a nonnal or a 
chosen position or habitation : as, to dislodge a 
stone from a cliff; to dislodge an army or the 
occupants of a house. 


The shcll-flsh which are resident In tlic depths live and 
die there, and are never disMged or removed liy storms, 
nor cast upon tlie sliore. Woodward. 

In single file they move, mid slop their breath. 

For (ear tliey sliould disloilge the o'erlianglng snows. 

M. Arnoht, Sohrul) and Rustiim. 
On arrival at the ford, 1 found it in jH/ssession of asiiiull 
body of Arabs, wlilch T iiad no dilflculty in disUMhjing, 

Quoted In K. Sartorius's In tlie Moudan, p. M). 
II. intrans. To go from a place of lodgment, 
abode, or rest. 

They. . . thought It better to t/i'nfec/^c l/ctimcs to some 

C lare of better advantage A loss danger. If any siicli could 
c found. liradfiml, Plyinoiitli riantatioii, p. 23. 

Though tlicro I* no violence used to drive out an inhuh- 
itaiit, yet had accummoilutiuiis will make him dislod'ie. 

South, Sermons, IX. U>7. 
dislodgment (dis-loj'ment), n, OF. desloge- 
ment,¥. dilogement, Cdcshger, dislodge: see 
disUnlge.] The act of dislo^ing, or the state 
of being dislodged; displacement; forcible re- 
moval. 

dislogistlc, a. An erroneous spelling of dyslo- 
gistic. 

disloignt, V. t. [< OF. desloignier, deslongier, 
remove to a distance, < des-, apart, + loignier, 
remove. Cf. eloign.] To remove to a distance. 
Low looking dales, disloignd from common gaxc. 

S/wtuer, F. Q., IV. x. 24. 

disloyal (dis-loi'al), a. [< OP. desloial, desloyal 
(also deslenl, desteel, > E. disleal, q. v.), P. ddloyal 
(= 8p. Pg. deslpal = It. disleaie), disloyal, < 
des- priv. + loial, loyal, loyal.] 1. Not true 
to one’s allegiance; false to one’s obligation 
of loyalty to a sovereign, state, or govern- 
ment; not loyal. 


Numerous dikes . . , intersect the strata, which have 
m several places been disloeatei with considerable vlo- 
'riice, and thrown into htuhly-incllned positions. 

Darwin, (leol. Observations, I. 5. 
^peolfloally— 2. In surg., to put out of joint or 
out of position, as a limb or an organ; particu- 
lurly, to disnlaoe from the socket of the joint, 
bJi a bone; luxate; disjoint, as by violenoe.— 


Jlaker, Chronicles, p. le. 
Hence — 2. Not true to one’s obligations or 
engagements; inconstant in duty or in love; 
faithless; peradious. 

Such things In a false disloyal knave 
Are tricks of custom. /SAok, Othello, til. S. 

The kindest eyes that look on you 
Without a thooi^t iiOeysU. Mrs. Browning. 


Hys hcline wasted sore, rent and broken all, 

And iiys liaulierkc dismalleU all expresso. 

In many places hides grot ami small. 

Jlom. qf Partenap, p. 151, 
'J'liclr mightle strokes their Imbcrjeuns dismayld, 

And nuked luado ciich others manly spalles. 

Spenfcr, V. Q., II. vi. 29. 
dismal (diz'mal), a. and n. [Early mod. E. also 
dismall, dic,s7mli, dismoUl, dysmel, dysemol; < 
ME. dmnal, dismall, dismale, disemnl, dysmall, 
found first as a uoim in the phrase “ in the dis- 
iiial” ([seo quot. under II., l),of which the orig. 
meaning is not certain, but which prob. stands 
for “in the dismal days or time,” the word be- 
ing most frequent in the phrase dismal day or 
dismal dags (see quots. under I.). The origin 
and moBiung of the word have been much de- 
bated. It was certainly borrowed, and prob. 
from the OF. From its lack of a recognized 
litoral meaning in E., it must have been bor-_ 
rowed in a figurative sense. “ It is just possible' 
that the original sense of in the dismal [days or 
fime] was in tithing time; w’ith reference to the 
cruel extortion practiced by feudal lords, who 
exacted tenths from their vassals even more 
peremptorily than tithes were demanded for the 
church.” (8keat.) This view, which is prob. eor- 
rect, is based upon what appears to be phoneti- 
cally the only possible origin of ME. dismal, 
namely, < OP. *dismal, F. *dtmal (vernacular 
form of decimal, F. decimal) s= Sp. diezmal = Pg. 
dizimal, Bp. Pg. also decimal = E. aecinial, < 
ML. decimalis, of a tenth, of tithes, < L. deeimus, 
tenth, ML. fem. denitna, a tenth, a tithe, > OP. 
disme, F. dime, ME. disme, E. dime, a tithe, 
tenth: see decimal and dime. The notion of 
official extortion appears further in the related 
OF. dismer, diesmer, decimate, exact tithes, 
hence despoil (= 8p. diesmar = Pg. dhimar, pay 
tithes, decimate ; see decimate), and in escheat, 
cheats, q. V.] I, a. Gloomy; dreary; cheerless; 
melancholy; doleful; dolorous; originally, as 
an adjective, in the phrase dismal day or dismal 
days (see etymology), whence it was extended 
to any visible physical surromidings, or any- 
thing perceived or apprehended, tending to de- 
press or chill the spirits. 

Her dUemale daies and her fatal hourei. 

, bydgate. Story of Thebea, ill. 

One only dismall day. 

Oaseoigne, Worka (od. HaxUtt), 1. 204. 

Paynlm, tills Is thy dimtuill day. 

Sjwnser, F. Q., H. vlil. 61. 
To what things dismal as the depth of hell 
Wilt tlum provoke mu? 

Beau, and FI., Maid's Tragedy, v. 2. 
They have some tradition that Solomon's house and gar- 
dens were there ; but It is a very bad sltnation, and there is 
uo prospect from It hut of the dismal bills on the other 
side. Foeoebs, Description of the East, II. L 43. 



n. n. If. See extract and etymology. 

I not |ue wot, know not) wel how that I began, 

Ful evel rehertieii hit I can. 

And cck, as hoipe me Qod withal, 

1 trow hit was in the dimnai 
Tliat was the woiindes of KRipte. 

Chaucer, Death of Blanche, 1. 1206. 
2. Qloom ; melancholy ; dumps : usually in the 
plural, in the phraso in the dismals. [Colloq.] 
IHtmal, a mental disease, probably melancholy. 

Poiwart. (Jamieion.) 


8. pi. Mourning-garments. 

As my lady Is decked out In her ditmals, perhaps she 
may take a fancy to faint. JPoote, Trip to Calais, iii. 
4. A name given in the southern Atlantic 
States, in the region bordering on the sea and 
sounds, and especially in North Carolina, to a 
tract of land, swampy in character, often cov- 
ered by a considerable thickness of half-de- 
cayed wood and saturated with water. Some of 
the so-called dismals are essentially peat-swamps or lM)ga. 
They often inolose island-like knobs anil hummocks of 
firm land. The soil and forest-growth of the dismals vary 
in different regions. The Great Dismal Swamp lies on the 
border of North Carolina and Virginia. Much of this Is 
a peat-bog, and a very large part Is covered by a stunted 
growth of shrulis and dwarfed trees. 

6t, Tho devil. 


dismal (dix'mal), v. i . ; pret. and pp. dismaled 
'at diamalled, pat. dismaling or dismalling. [< 
dismal, a.] To fool dismal or melancholy. 
- [Rare.] 
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I dismArryf (dis-mar'i), v. t. [< OF. desmarier, 
’ F. cUhnarier = Sp. desmaridar (obs.), unmarry ; 
as dis- priv. + marrgt.} To divorce. 

Howebeit agaynst the yonge mannes myude he was dit- 
maryed, and maKed agayne to anoUter gentylwonian. 

Dtnxere, tr. of Froissart's Chron., II. cxc. 

dismarshalt (dis-mUr'sh^l), v. t. [< dis- priv. 
+ marshal.^ To derange ; disorder. 

What was dimnarehall d late 
In this tliy noble frame. 

And lust the prime estate. 

Hath re-obtain'd the same. 

Is now most perfect seen. 

lyrummond, Sonnets. 

dismaskf (dis-m&sk'), V. t. [< OF. desmaaquer, 
F. dimaaquer (= Pg. desmasearar as It. disma- 
acheraro, smaacherare; cf. Sp. deaenmaacarar), 
< dcs^riv. + masquer, mask; see die- and mask, 
».] To strip a mask from; uncover; remove 
that which conceals ; unmask. 

Fair ladles, mask’d, are rosea in their bud ; 
Dismask'd, their damask sweet commixture shown, 
Are angels vailing clouds, or roses blown. 

Shak., t. L. t., V. 2. 

dismast (dis-m&st'), [= P- dimdter (ef. Pg. 
deemastrear); as dia- priv. + mosft.] To de- 
prive of a mast or masts; break and carry 
away the masts from : as, a diamaated ship. 

We lay 


Davies. [Rare.] 

Miss L. sung various old elegies of Jackson, Dr. Har- 
rington, and iinley, and U! how I disnudled in heating 
them. Mine. D'Arhlay, Diary, i. .S44. 

dlsmality (diz-mal'i-ti), n . ; pi. diamalitics (-tiz). 
[< dismm + -ity.] ’ The quality of being dis- 
mal ; that which is dismal. Davies. 

What signifles dwelling upon such dimnaliliee t 

Mite Burney, Camilla, vl. 14. 

dismally (diz'm^-i), adv. In a dismal man- 
ner; with gloom or sorrow; cheerlessly; de- 


prcsslngly. 

msmalness ( 


B (diz'mal-nes), n. The state of be- 
ing dismal. 

There is one pleasure . . . that your deepest dtumofness 
will never resist. George Miol, Mill on llio Floss, vi. 2. 
dfawian (dis-man'), v. f. ; pret. and pp. dis- 
manned, ppr. dismanning. [< dia- priv. -h man.'] 

1. To deprive of men; destroy the male popu- 
lation of. Kinglake. — 2t. To deprive of hu- 
manity; unman. 

Though, indeed, if we consider t^ls dissolution, man liy 
death Is absolutely divided and ditman'd. 

Pellham, Resolves, 1. 47. 

dismantle (dis-man'tl), V. t . ; pret. and pp. dia- 
mantled, ppr. dismantling. [< OF. dcsmanteller, 
take off one’s cloak, raze or beat down the wall 
of a fortress, dismantle, P. demanteler = Sp. 
Pg. ileamantelar s= It. dismantellare, smantcl- 
lare; as dis- priv. + mantle: see dit- and man- 
tle.'] If. To deprive of dress; strip; divest; 
tmar^ss. 

Take your sweetheart’s hat. 

And pluck it o’er your brows ; mufflu your face ; 

JHrmantle you. Shak,, W. T., Iv. 8. 

2. To loose ; throw open or off ; undo. [Rare.] 

That she who even but now was your best object, . . . 

The best, the dearest, should In this trice of time 

Commit a thing so monstrous, to dvnnantle 

So many folds of favour. Shak., I^ear, 1. 1. 

Specifically— 8. To deprive or strip of appa- 
ratus, furniture, equipments, defenses, or the 
like ; as, to dismantle a ship, a fortress, a town, 
etc. 

When Ptolemais was taken, Saladiiie, fearing the Chris- 
tians further proceeding, dUmanttee all the best Towns 
that were near It. Baker, Chronicles, p. 68. 

None but an accomplished military engineer could at- 
tempt to give an account of the remains of all the fortld- 
eatlons, Venetian and English, dieinantled, ruined, or al- 
together blown up. £. A. B’reeman, Venice, p. 800. 
4t. To break down ; make useless ; destroy. 

His eye balls, rooted out, arc thrown to ground ; 

His nose, dismantled, in his mouth is found ; 

Hla Jawa, cheeks, front, one undistlngnish’d wound, 

Drydsn. 


dismastment (dis-m&st'ment), n. [= F. di^- 
mdtement (cf. Pg. desmastreamento); us dismast 
-i- -ment.] Tho act of dismasting, or the state 
of being dismasted. [Rare.] 
dismaUFf (dis-mk'), v. t. [< dis- priv. + nmicl.] 
To disgorge from the maw. 


dismay (dis-m&'), V. [< ME. diamayen, des- 
mnyen, also deme^en, terrify, dishearten, intr. 
lose courage, < OP. ^desmayer, "dismaycr, in pp. 
dismaye, as adj. (equiv. to esmayer, esmoycr = 
Pr. esmaiar, with different prefix es-, < L. ex), = 
Sp. desmayar = Pg. desmatar s= It. lUsmagare, 
now smagare, lose cour^o. trans. terrify, dis- 
may, < L. dis- priv. + Gotn. '‘magan =s OIIG. 
magan, G. mdgen = AS. *magan (pres. ind. ma;g, 
E. mayl^), have power; cf. OilG. magen, be 
strong, unmagSn, become weak, and see wayl.] 
I. trans. 1. To break down the courage of, as by 
suddeu danger or iusuperable difficulty ; over- 
come with fear at impending calamity or fail- 
ure ; fill with despairing apprehension ; utterly 
dishearten : usually in the past participle. 

Than the! toke the quccne and ledde hir to hir chambre 
sure alfraicd, and thel badde hir be iiothingo dismayed. 

Merlin (a E. T. 8.), 111. 466. 

Bo strung, and of a good courage ; be not afraid, neither 
bo thou dismayed. Josh. 1. 9. 

Be not dismay'd, for suceonr Is at hand. 

Shak., 1 Hen. VI., 1. 2. 

Thislic . . . saw the lion's shadow ere himself. 

And ran dismay'd away. Shak., M. of V., v. 1. 

The guests In silence prayed and shook. 

And terror diinmud each lofty look. 

But none of all the astonished train 
Was so dismayed as Delurulne. 

Scott, L. of L. M., vl. 27. 
2t. To defeat by sudden onslaught ; put to rout. 
When the bold Centaures made that bloudy fray 
With the flerce Ijiplthes which did them dismay. 

Spenser, ¥. Q., VI. x. IS. 

Sf. To disquiet ; trouble : usually reflexive. 

And dismaye yow not In no maner. but trust verely in 
god, and often repeireth to me, for I duell not ter hens. 

Merlin (E. E. T. 8.), 1.6. 

“ Madame," quod she, *' dismay you nuuer a dele, 

Bo of good chere, hurt not yow to score. " 

Oemrydes (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 748. 

He shewd him selfe to be dismayd. 

More for the love wbiob he had left behynd. 

Then that which he had to 8Ir Parldel resynd. 

Spenser, F. Q., IV. 1. 87. 
=83rn. 1. To appal, dannt, dispirit, deject, frighten, par- 
alyxe, demoralise. 

n.t intrana. To be daunted; stand aghast 
with fear ; be confounded with terror. 

Dismay not, princes, at this accident. 

Nor grieve that Rouen is so recovered. 

Shcdc., 1 Hen. VI., ill. 3. 
dismay (di8-mft')» »• [< diamay, v. Cf. F. dmoi, 
anxiety, flutter, < OF. eamoi (= Pr. emai sa It. 
atnago), < eamoysr, eamayer, y. ; see diamay, v.] 
1. Sudden or complete loss of courage; de- 
spairing fear or apprehension; discouraged or 


npHiniiK icar or apprvueusiuu , uincouragcu < 

terrified amazement; otter disheartenment. 

And each 

In other's oountenanoe read his own dismay. 

• Milton, F, t., ii. Ml 


2t. Ruin ; defeat ; destruction. 

Like os a ship, whom cruell tempest drives 
Upon a rocke with horrible dismay. 

Spenser, F. Q., V. 11. r.o 
eSjm. 1. Apprehension, Fright, etc. (tee alarm)-, dlscun- 
ragement. 

dimayednesst (dls-mad'nes). n. The state of 
being dismayed ; dejection of courage ; dispir- 
itodness. 

The valiantest feels Inward dismaytdntss, and yet tho 
foarfullest is ashamed fully to shew ft. Sir F. Sidney, 

All the time of the aturm few of our people were siok, 
. . . and there appeared no fear or dismayedness amoiii; 
them. Winthrop, Hist. New England, 1. 12. 

dismayfol (dis-mft'ffiip, a. [< diamay + -ful, 1.] 
Full of dismay ; causing dismay. 

Greatly queld. 

And much dismayd with that disuMy/ull sight 

Spenser, F. Q., V. xl. 26. 

dismaying! (dis-ma'ing), n. [Verbal n. of dis- 
may, p.] Dismay. 

He says It was pure dismaying and fear that made them 
[tho captains of the shtijs] all run upon tho Galloper, not 
having their wits almut them ; and that it was a miraole 
they were not all lost. Pepys, Diary, II. 409. 

dismaylf, V. t. Same as diamail. 

dismet, n. An obsolote form of dime. 

dismeasnredt (dis-mezh''Md), a. [< dia- + mea- 
sure + -cd2, after OF. deameaure (F. ddmeaurf = 
Sp. Pg. desmeaurado = It. diamisurato, smiaura- 
to), pp. of desmeaurer, go beyond measure, bo 
unrestrained, < dca- priv. + nwaurer, measure.] 

1. Not righ^ measured ; mismeasured. ff 'ar- 
ceatcr. — 2. Without measure ; unrestrained. 

I will not that my penne bee so dismeasured to reprove 
so muche the aunctente men, that the glorle all unoly 
shuulde abyde with them that be present. 

Golden Boke, Prol. 

dismember (dis-mem'bSr), V. t, K ME, diamcni- 
bren, dcaniembrcn, demembrenA OF, desmembrer, 
F. d&membrer (= Pr. Sp. Pg. dcamembrar = 
It. dismtmlnrare, amembrare), <ML, diamembrare, 
(equiv. to denmiibrare ; see demember), dismem- 
ber, < L. dia- priv. + membrum^ member.] 1. 
To separate the members of ; divide limb from 
limb ; tear or cut in pieces ; dilacerate. 

Whan this kyngo saugh hym-solf so dismembred ho Hll 
In swowne. Merlin (E. E. T. 8.), ii. 19.'.. 

Dysmembre that heron. Babees Book (E. E. T. 8.), p. 26ft. 

Fowls obscene dismembered his remains. Pope. 

2, To strip of members or constituent parts: 
sever and distribute the parts of ; take a part or 
parts from ; as, to dismember a kingdom. 

ismembered , 
Learning, Ii. 1S1. 

Tho only question was, lij. whose hands the blow should 
be struck which would dxsmember that mighty empire 
[Spain]. Buokle, Civilization, II. i. 

The settlers of the western country . . . have gone to 
add to the American family, nut to dismember it. 

Xverett, Orations, I. 348. 
8. To withdraw or exclude from membership, 
as of a society or body ; declare to be no longer 
a member. [Bare.] 

Since I have dismembered myself, It Is Incredible how 
cool I am to all politios. Walpole, Letters (1769), III. 290. 
|=Syn. 1 and 2. To disjoint, pull apart, break up. 

dismembered (dis-mem'b^rd), a. [< dis- + mem- 
ber + -ed2.] In her. ; (a) Same as d4chavase. 
(b) Having a principal part cut away, as tlie 
legs and tail : said of on animal used as a bear- 
ing. Also dSmembrd. [Rare J 

dismemberer (di8-mem^b6r-6r), n. One who 
dismembers. 

dismemberment (dis -mem'bfer- ment), M. [< 
OF. deamembrement, F. dSmembrement{ssI^. drs- 
membrament = Sp. deamembramiento = Pg. (bs- 
membramento =t It. diamembramento, amehnbmi- 
mento, < ML. *diimembramentuni, < diamemhran , 
dismember: see diamember aDd-ment.] 1. Tho 
act of dismembering, or the state of being dis- 
membered; the act of tearing or cutting io 
pieces; severance of limbs or parts from the 
main body : as, the dismemberment of an animal 
or of a country. 

After the three dismemberments of the old kingdom, 
the name of Poland wm chiefly retained by the part of tl'c 
diyided territory annexed to Russia. 

Eneye. Brit., XIX. :: 

2. Severance of membershim a breaking off 
connection as a member. [Itare.] 

The aversion of the inhabitants to the dimmbernu-nt 
of their country from the AragoneM monarchy. 

Prtseott, Ferd. and luu. < 
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dilllMmbrAtor (dls-m«m'br^tQr), n. [s: Sp. 
Pg. desimmbramr, < ML. dismemhrator (a plan- 
d«rer), < diamemorare, |m. diamcmbratua, dls- 
mem^r: aee dismemaer.'] A device for sepa- 
rating dour from bran. See the extract. 

In aome milU a machine called a ditmembrntor U uaed. 
... It haa two iteel dUka, one atatlunary unit one revolv- 
liiB, each carrylnffa multitude ot needle*, whlcli work like 
the pins on a threehtiig-niachine. The effect la to knock 
oil piece* of floor and niiddUnga attached to bran. 

Th6 Centitry. XXXII. 15. 
dlsmettledt (dis-met'ld), a. [< dig- priv. + 
mettled,'] Without mettle or spirit. Llewellm, 
d famiaB (dis-mis')) [First in early mod. £., 
being modified, aher L. pp. dismiasus, < ME. dia- 
mitten : see dismit, dimit, demit^.] 1. To send 
away; order or give permission to depart. 

He diimiited the aaaembly. Acta xU. 11. 

With thank*, and pardon to you all, 

I do dtnntaa you to your aeveral countrlea. 

ShaJb., i Uen. VI., Iv. 9. 

They abode with him IZ date*, and were dunaut'U with 
rich pretent*. Milton, Hist. Sng., v. 

2. To discard ; remove from office, service, or 
employment. 

JHmnUt me, and I prophesy your plan. 

Divorced from my experience, will bo chaff 
To every gnat of chance. Tennyion, Prince**, Iv. 

Ttie exUteuce of the kin); give* our House of Comiuoii* 
the power of practically dumUring the executive govern- 
ment, as soon os it simply oensos to approve of Its policy. 

E. A, Freeman, Amer. Loct*., p. USO. 


mit, and of. diamias, which has taken the place of 
dwTOif.] To send away: dismiss. 

HvetUeren durnttCedeu Poul and Silaa In to Hcrimn. 

Wyeli/, Act* xvli. 10 (Oxf.). 

dismortgage (dis-mfir'gaj), «. t . ; pret. and pp. 
diamorlgayedj ppr. diamortgaging. [< dia- priv. 
+ mortgage,] To redeem from mortgage. 

He dimnortgaged the crown demeanea, and left Ijehind 
him a great mass of gold. /iouwU, bodona'a Orovc. 

dismount (dis-mount'), V, [< OP. deamonter, 
F. demontcr = Sp. Pg. deamontar = It. diamon- 
tare^ amontare, < ML. diamontarc, dismount, < 
L. dia- priv. + ML. montare (P. monter, etc.), 
mount: aee mounts.] I. intrana. If. To descend 
from a height; come or go down. 

Now the bright Snnne gynneth to diemaunt. 

Sgeneer, 8hep. Cal., May. 

2. To get off from a horse or other ridden ani- 
mal ; oescond or alight, as a rider from the sad- 
dle : ns, the officer ordered his troops to dia- 
mount. 

When any one ditmontUs on tlio road, the way of getting 
up 1* on the back of the Arab, who stoo]ia down, and so 
they climb np the neck of the camel. 

l‘iKocke, Description of the East, I. l.Sl. 

H. trana. 1. To throw or bring down from 
an elevation, or from a place or post of author- 
ity. [Hare or obsolete.] 

.Samuel, . . . ungratefully and injiirloualy dixmouiUed 
from Ida authority. Harrow, Works, 1. xxv. 


Becaute no ditobedienee can enane, 

Where no lubmlssinn to a Judge I* due. 

Dryden, Hind and Panther, 1. 486. 
2. Non-compliance, as with a natural law ; fail- 
ure to submit to a superior influence. 

This ditobedienee of the moon will prove 
The (un'i bright orb doe* not the plaiieto move. 

Sir Ji. Blaekmore. 

disobediencyf (dis-o-be'di-en-si), H. Disobe- 
dience. Taylor. 

disobsdient (dis-^-be'di-ent), a, [Not found in 
ME. (which had diaobeimnt, q. v.); < OF. dea- 
ohedient Pr, deaobediens), disobedient, < dea- 
priv. ■+• ooedient, obedient: see tits- and obedient, 
Cf . diaobey, diaobeiaant,] 1 . Neglecting or refus- 
ingto obey; oraittingto dowhatisoommanded, 
or doii^ what is prohibited ; refractory; acting 
with disregard of duty; not submitting to rules 
or regulations prescribed by authority: as, 
children disobedient to parents; citizens diso- 
bedient to the laws. 

I wa« not diaobediant unto the heavenly vision. 

Act* xxvi. 19. 

Thou knowegt aince yeatorday 
Bow disobedient (laves the forfeit pay. 

William Morrie, Earthly Paradlie, I. 264. 
2. Not yielding to exciting force or agency; 
not to be influenced; insensible. 

Medicine* used uunecessarlty contHhute to shorten life, 
by sooner rendering peculiar parts of tlie system ditobe- 
dient to stimuli. Dr. K. Darwin. 


8. To put aside; put away; put out of mind: 
as, to aiamisa the subject. 

Man may cfutiiiw compotsian from hi* heart. 

Hut Ood will never. Cowper, The Task, vi. 442. 
4, In kiw, to reject; put out of court: as, the 
complaint was diamiaaed for lack of proof ; the 
appeal was diatnissed for irregularity. cByn. l. To 

lctgo.~2. To discharge, turn off, turn out, coahier. 

dismiSBt (dis-mis')) «• [' dismiss, v.] Dis- 
charge; dismissal. 

Hi* majestle* servants, with great oxpreeslnris of grief 
tor their dumiie, poured forth their prayers for Ills ina- 
jeaty'a freedom and pro»ervatlnn, and so dBj>niic(l. 

Sir T. Herbert, Threnodla Carolina, I. U. 
dtBniina.1 (dis-mis'al), n. [< diamias 4- -af.] 
1. The act of dismissing, or the state or fact of 
being dismissed, (a) Command or permission todepart. 

He wept, he prayed 

For his dUmieeal. Wordnoorth. 

(b) Discharge; displacement from employment or office. 
. .. . 1 . , 1 — — ■•-‘-of belt'- ' ’ 


In Mohammedan law, ... In ordinary divorce 
muial the wife claims her dowry. 

)V. H. Smith, Kinship and Marriage, p. 92. 
2. Liberation ; manumission. [Bare.] 

All those wronged and wretcliod creature* 

By hi* hand were freed again ; . . . 

He recorded tholr dieinieeal, . . . 

And the monk replied, “ Amen I " 

Hong/ellow, The Norman Baron, 
difonlsslon (dis-mish'on), n. [< diamias + -ion, 
after dimiaaion, demiaaion^, < L, dinmaio(n-), 
(.dimittere, dismiss: Bee demiaaion^, dmiaaioii.] 

1. The act of sending away ; leave or com- 
mand to depart; dismissal: as, the diamiaaion 
of the grand jury. 

You must not stay here longer, your diitmiuion 
1* come from Cwsar. SKak. , A. and C., i. 1. 

So polB'd, *0 gently bIiq descends from high, 

It seems a soft digmUeion from the sky. 

Dryden, Hind and Panther, I. 346. 

As any ot y rest came over them, or of ye otlier returned 
upon occasion, they should be reputed ns niorobers with- 
out any further dimnitnim or testimonlull. 

Bradford, PlyniouUi Plantation, p. 42. 

2. Removal from office or employment; dis- 
charge ; in universities, the sending away of a 
student without all the penalties attending ex- 
pulsion. Thus, the dlsnUssed student may take a degree 
at another university, and In some cases oven reenter the 
same university. 

3. In law, a decision that a suit is not or can- 
not be maintained ; rejection as unworthy of 
being noticed or granted. 

diffBUggivet (dis-mis'iv), a. [< diamias + -we.] 
Giving dismission; dismissory: as, “the dts- 
miaaive writing,” Milton, Tetraohordon, 
dlgatiagory (dis-mis'p-ri), a. [< dismiss + -ory. 
Cf. dimiaaory, demiaaory.] 1. Sending away 
dismissing to another jurisdiction. — 2. Grant- 
ing leave to depart.— letter dUmlssory. See 
dimiaaory Mter, under ditniaaorii. 
dlamitt ^is-mit'), V. t. [ME. diamitten, diamyt- 
ten, < OF. deamettre, deariietre (:= It. diamettere, 
smetteref as if < L. "diamittere), var. of demeU 
tre, desire, 'F, dSmettre as Pr. demetre sa Sp. 
dimiUr a Pg. dimittir =s It. dimettere, dismiss, 
give up, < L. dimittere, pp. dimiaaw, send away, 
oismUs; see demifi and dimit, doublets of dia- 


2. To throw or bring down from a horse; un- 
horse: as, the soldier dtm»ou»fed his adversary. 

When the light liecaiuc visible, half the kiiighls on each 
side were dUnnousded. some by the dexterity at their nd- 
versary'e lance, sonic liy superior weight and strength of 
opponents, which hod borne down both horse and man. 

Scott, Ivttiihoe, xil. 

3. To remove or throw down, as cannon or 

other artillery from their carriages, or from a 
parapet or iutrenchmont; destroy the mount- 
ings of, 80 ns to render iiBeless. — 4. To remove 
from a frame, setting, or other mounting: as, to 
dismount a picture or a jewel Dismounting bat- 

tery (tnilit.), a battery placed mid directed tobrench 
or destroy the parapet of a fortiflcatloii, and disable the 
enemy's caiinoii. Dismounting batteries employing direct 
Uro are generally termed breaching hatteriet or eouhler -bat- 
teries: when employ ing Hank or reverse Are, er\fll<tding 
batteries. 

disna (diz'nft). Scotch for does not. 

He disna like to l>e disturbed on Saturdays ■wf business. 

Seott, Oay Mautioring, xxxvi. 

disnaturalizo (iHs-nat'p-ral-iz), V. t. ; pret. and 
pp. dianaturalizcd, ppr. 'dimaturalizing, [= P. 
dmaturaliaer s= 8p. Pg. deanaturalizar ; as di.<i- 
priv. + naturalize.] To make alien or unnat- 
ural; denaturalize. [Bare.] 
lliere Is this to be said In favour of retaining the usual 
form and pronunciation of this well-known nume (.lol)), 
that If It were dianatnraliae.il and put out of use, an ety- 
mology In unr language would bo lost sight of. 

Southey, The Doctor, cxv. 

disnature (dis-nft'tfpr), r. t. ; pret. and pp. dia- 
nulured, ppr. dianaturing, [s ME. disnaturen, 
< OF. deanaturer, P. dfyiaturcr saTg. deanaturar 
= It. (Jisnaturare ; as dia- priv. -I- nature.] To 
change the nature of ; make unnatural. [Bare.] 

Vmage repaired and dianalured fro kynile, hulde thy 
pees, no enquere no ino thinges, for nought will I telle 
tile but be-fore the Emperour. 

Berlin (E. E. T. a), 111. 426. 
If she must teem, 


disobediently (dis-q-be'di-ent-ll), adv. In a 
disobedient manner. 

He dixobedientlie refused to come, pretending tomefeare 
of iiodlHo h&rin, through the malice of some that were 
aliout the king. Holinthed, Edw. III., an. 1840. 

disobeisancef, n. [< OF. deaobeiaaanee, F. <Uso- 
hMssance, < deaobeiaaant, disobedient; see dia- 
obeisani. Cf. ohewunce.] Disobedience. 

For lacke of wlilche dylygence, thel that were disposed 
to (in diaobeytaunee were incorogod and inbolduned. 

Hall, Hon, VI., an. 4. 
diBObeisantf, a. [ME. diaobcisuunt, diaobeyaaunt, 
< OF. deaobemant, F, dt’aobtHasant, < dea- priv. 
+ obeiaaant, obedient ; see dia- and obeiaant,] 
Disobedient. 

And If tliat 1 to byre be founde vntrowe, 

Diaobeysaunt, or wilful necligent. 

Chaucer, Barllamont of Fowls, 1. 428. 

Thcimu they all with one voyce answered, we wyll that 
this be done, for surely ho is diaobeyaaunt and a rebell 
agaynst you. Uernert, tr. of Froissart's Dhroii., *1111. 

disobey (dis-O-bfi'), v. r< ME. disobey^, dis- 
obcien, < OF.' deaobeir, F. USaobtHr (s= Pr. dea- 
obedir = It. diaobhedire, disubbidirc ; cf . Sp. Pg. 
desobedccer), disobey, < priv, + obeir, obey: 
800 dia- and obey.] 1, trana. To neglect or re- 
fuse to obey; transgress or violate a command 
or injunction of; refuse submission to: as, chil- 
dren disobey their parents; men diaobey the 
laws. 

I needs must disobey him for his good ; 

How should X dare obey him to his harm? 

Tennyaon, Ocralut. 
n. intram. To refuso obedience ; disregard 
authority or command ; violate rules or regu- 
lations. 


Remembered hi* departure, and he felt 
Feelings which long from his dianalured bi-ensi. 

Ambition had expelled. Southey. 

disnest (dis-nest'), ». t [< dia- priv. + mat.] 

1, To free from uso or occupation as if for a 
nest. 

Any one may see that our author’* chief design was to 
dianeat heaven Of so many Immoral and debauched delUe*. 

Dryden, Life of Lucian, them, for 

2. To dislodge as if from a nest, 
disobedience (dis-o-be'di-^ns}, n. [< ME. dia- 


disobeyer (dis-d-ba'Ar), «. One who disobeys, 
disobligationf (dis-ob-li-^'shon), n. [=: Pg. 
desobrigat;So = It. diaobbligazione ; as aiaoblige 
SAa*., i.«ar, 1 . 4. + -ation : see disoblige,] 1. Freedom from ob- 

ligation. 


obedienoia = It. diaobbediensa, diaubbidieneu), < 
deaoihedient, disobedient: see disobedient.] 1. 
The fact of being disobedient; lack of obedi- 
ence; neglect or refusal to obey; violation of 
a command, injunction, or prohibition; the 
omission of that ■which is commanded to be 
done, or the doing of that •which is forbidden ; 
disregard of duty prescribed by authority. 


’osthumus, that did 
M 'gainst the king in 


oblige the ucinacionce ; then Uio conscience U restored to 
liberty and diaobiigation. 

Jer. Taylor, Rule ot Conscience, III. vi. i a 

2. The act of disobliging; an act ehowing dis- 
regard of obligation, or unwillingness to oblige. 

Uc [Seldon] Intended to hauo given his owne library to 
the Vnlverslty of Oxford, but received diaobiigation from 
” ' that tliey would not lend him some MSS. 

Aubrey MSS., in Selden'i Table-Talk, p, 7. 

If he receded from what he had promised, It would be 
such n diaobiigation to-- the prince . . . that he would 
never forget It. ' Clarendon, Civil War, I. I. 16, 

disobligatoryt (dis-ob'li-g^to-ri), a. [As 
oblige -1- -atory.] Beleasing'from obligation. 
King Charles, Letter to Henderson. , 

disobliM (dis-^bli^'), V. t. ; pret. and pp. diU 
obliged, ppr. dtaobhging. [< OF. desobliger, F. 
dtiaobliger (= Sp. desohligar ss Pg, deaobrigar sa 
It. diaobbligare), disoblige, < detf- priv. -f ooliger, 
oblige: see dia- and oblige.] 1. To refuse or 
neglect to oblige ; act contrary to the desire or 
convenience of ; fail to accommodate, . 

M^plan has ^ven offence to some 


CymbeUite, lU. 4. would not be very safe to dUoMige. 



Your I 


disoblige 


QoUi«mUht uood-natur^ Mali, }. 
S. To incooimode ; put to itiGonvenienoe. [Col- 
loq.] 

•‘I am nnibliiiR nlKiiit Hie country,” aald he, "and pur- 
aoe whatever i« novel and intureitiiiR, and hope my pret- 
ence, Madam, will not dUohlige you/ 

S. Judd, Mantaret, H. 1. 
8t> To release from obligation. 

The taking of prlcatly order* di$ct)lige» the auaolptent 
from receiving cnrlem or oonUrniatlon. 

Jer. Taylor, Work* (ed. 1835), II. 401. 

No unkindne** of a brother can wholly retoind that re- 
latlon, or duobtigo ua from the dutle* annexed thereto. 

Harrow, Sermon*, I. xxx. 
dlsobllgameixt ^8-A-bllj'ment). n. [< dMO- 
blige 4- -menf.] The act of disotili^ng, Milton. 

To the ipeat diaoHigoment [said Mr. Bacon], a* we had 
reaion to know, of eonie of hi* [Oallatin'*] *trong political 
friend* at that time. H. Adaint, Albert OallatTn, p. 450. 
disobliger (dis-^bir j^r), n. One who disobliges, 
dlsobliglllg (dis-o-bli'jing), p. a. [Ppr. of di«- 
oblige, v.} Not obliging; not disposea to please 
or to gratify the wishes of another; unaocom- 
modaung: as, a disobliging landlord, 
dlsobligillgly (di 8 - 9 -blr jing-li), adv. In a dis* 
obliging manner ; churlishly. 

He could not but well remember how foully that bual- 
neaa had been managed, and how dinobligingly ho hiniiielf 
had been treated by that ambaasadour. 

Clare)ulon, Civil War, I. 14. 

disobligingness (di 8 - 9 -bli'jing-no 8 ), n. Unwill- 
ingness to oblige ; want of readiness to please 
or accommodate. 

diSOOddent (dis-ok'si-deut), t<. t. [< dia- priv. 
+ occident.l 1. To throw out of reckoning as 
to the west. Hence — 2. To confuse as to di- 
rection in general. 

Perhap* aome rogiiing Ixiy that managed the puppets 
turn'd the city wrong, and *o dUoneidentea oiirgeograpiier. 

MarvtU, Work*, III. 89. 

disocoupation (dis - ok • a - pa ' shoo), n. [=: F. 
d^occupatiou =s 8p. desocupacion ss Pg. dcsoccu- 
pagSo = It. disoecnpazione ; as dis- priv. + oc- 
cupation,] Want of occupation ; the state of 
being unoccupied. 

He graced the curbatone there with the aame lUy-Uko 
dUoceupalion, and the aame awoetncaa of aspect. 

llowtlli, The Century, XXIX. 493. 
Disoma (dl-sd'mtt), n. [NL., < Gr. 6iaupo{, dou- 
ble-bodied, < (5<-, I'wo-, + aufta, body. Cf , disoma- 
toua.] A genus of chestopodous annelids, of the 
family Nerinidai. 

disomatOUS (di-so'ma-tus), a, [< Gr. ^taw/ta- 
rof, double-bodied, < <5t-, two-, + aoipa{T-), body.] 
Having two bodies ; doublo-bodi«id. 
disopimon (dis- 9 -pin'ypn), n. [< dis- priv. -f 
opinio^ Difference of opinion ; want of be- 
lief. [Bare.] 


disorb (dis-drb'), V. t. [< dis- priv. + o»'6.] To 
throw out of orbit. 

Fly like chidden Mercury from Jove, 

Or like a star dit-orb'd. Shak., T. and C., 11. 2. 

disordenet, a. [ME., also disordeyn, commonly 
desordene, adj. (equiv. to disordinatc, q. v.), < 
OP. desordene, pp. of desordener, throw into dis- 
order: see disorder, v., and cf. disordinatc,] 
Disorderly; vicious. 

The dtaordent covetyse of men. 

Chaucer, Bobthlus, II. meter 2. 

disorder (dis-dr'dSr), n. [< OF. desordre, P. 
ddsordre = Pr. desordc = 8p. desdrden ss Pg. 
desordem = It. disordine, disorder, < L. dis- priv. 
+ ordo (ordin-), order: see dis- and order, n.] 

1. Lack of order or regular arrangement; ir- 
regularity ; indiscriminate distribution ; con- 
fusion : as, the troops were thrown into disor- 
der; the papers are in disorder. 

ditorder at 
MiUon, f 

■ 

2. Tumult; disturbance of the peace of so- 
ciety ; breach of public order or law. 

It is said that groat disorder* had boon committed here 
by the Ureeks at the time of hi* [.St. Polyoarp'aJ festival. 

Poeoeke, Peacriptlon of the East, II. 11. 86. 
Yon have displac’d the mirth, broke the good meeting, 
With most admir'd ditorder. Shak., Macbeth, lii. 4. 

8 . Neglect of rule ; disregard of conventional- 
ity. 

From vulgar bound* with brave ditorder part. 

And snatch a grace beyond the reach of art 

Pope, Essay on Criticism, i. 152. 

4u Morbid irregularity, disturbance, or inter- 
ruption of the functions of the animal economy 
or of the mind; physical or mental derange- 
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ment: properly, a diseased state of dither mind 
or body that does not wholly disable the facul- 
ties: but it is often applied more comprehen- 
sively. 

The following lines upon delliions dreams may appear 
very extravagant to a reader wlio never experienced the 
ditorderi which sickness causes in the brain. 

Thompton, Sickness, iii., note. 
5. A speciflo or particular case of disorder; a 
disease; a derangement, mental or physical: 
as, gout is a painful disorder.—Q. Mental per- 
turbation; temporary excitement or discom- 
posure; a^tation. 

I will not keep this form upon my head, 

'When there is such ditorder in my wit 

Shak., K. John, iiL 4. 

She looked with wistful ditordtr for some time in my 
face. Sttmt, Sentimental Journey, p. 112. 

sSyn. 1. IMsarrangement, disorganisation, disarray, jum- 
ble.— #. Commotion, turbulence, riotousness.— 4 and 6. 
IllnOK aliment, complaint, malady. 

dlsoraer (dis^r'ddr), V. t. [< OP. desordrer, 
var. of dmordener, desordoner, desordonner = 
8p. Pg. desordenar = It. disordinare, < ML. 
disordJnare (found also as disordonare, counter- 
mand), throw into disorder, < L. dis- priv, + 
ordinare, order, regulate : see dis- and order, v., 
and cf. disordinate.] 1. To destroy or derange 
the order of; derange; disturb the regular dis- 
position or arrangement of; throw into confu- 
sion; disarrange; confuse. 

Thou daign'st to shake Heav'ns solid Orlia so bright; 

Til' Order of Nature to dU-order quightf 

.Sylvester, tr. of Pu Bartas’s Weeks, 11., The Decay. 

The Incursions of the Qoths and other barbarous nations 
diiordered the affair* of the Aoiiian Empire. Arbuthnot. 

2. To derange the physical or mental healtii 
of; bring into a morbid condition of body or 
mind; indispose. 

The monks are so strongly posacased with the notion of 
the bad air that they told me several persona had been 
much disordered, and aome liaii oven died, by going to the 
Dead Sea. Poeoeke, Description of the East, 11. i. 88. 

3. To produce mental disturbance in ; unsettle 
the mind of; perturb; agitate. 

lie said, he looked, ho did — nottiing at all 
Beyond ills wont, yet it disordered me. 

SheUey, The Cencl. li. 1. 

4. To derange the natural or regular functions 
of ; throw out of order or balance ; unsettle the 
normal condition of: as, to disorder one’s liver; 
his mind is disordered. 

A man wltoao Judgment was so much disordered by party 
spirit. Maeautoy. 

It is a great Folly to disorder ourselves at the Pleaaure 
of our Enemies, or at such Accidents which we can neitlicr 
prevent uor remove. StUlingfleel, Sermons, 111. vll. 
6t. To depose from holy orders. 

Lot him be stripped and disordered. I would fain see 
iiiin walk in qaeriio,Hiat the world may behold the In- 
side of a friar. Dryden, Spanish Friar, 

disordered (dis-6r'd6rd), p. a, [< disorder -4- 
-ed^.] 1. Thrown into disorder; disarranged; 
irregular in state or action; confused. 

Men BO disorder'd, ao debosh'd and bold, 

Tiiat tills our court, infeoted wiUi tholr nianuers, 
Sliow* like a riotous inii. Shak., Lear, i. 4. 

2. Deranged. 

The story he liad told of that disordered maid affected 
me not a little. Sterne, Sentimental Journey, p. 109. 

disorderedness (dis-dr'derd-nes), n. A state 
of disorder or irregularity; confusion. Knolles. 
disorderliness (dis-dr'der-li-nes), ». The state 

of being disorderly. 

A child who finds that dieorderlinees entails the suInu). 
quunt troubleof putting things in order . . . not only ex- 
iieriences a kecniy-feit consequence, but gains a know- 
ledge of causation. U. Spencer, Education, 

dlsorddrly (dis-dr'd^r-li), a. [< disorder + 
-lyi.] 1. ^ing without proper order or dis- 
position; confused; unmethodical; irregular: 
as, the books and papers are in a disorderly 
state. 

His forces seemed no array, but a crowd. 
Heartless, unarm’d, disorderly, and loud. 

Cowley, Davideis, Iv. 
2, Not kept in restraint; unrestrained; tu- 
multuous; turbulent. 

If we subdue our unruly and dieorderiy paaaions within 
ourselves, we should live more easily and quieUy with 
others. StiUingJuet, Sermons, HI. i. 

8. Lawless; 'violating or disposed to violate 
law and good order, or the restraints of moral- 
ity ; specifically, so conducted as to be a nui- 
sance; disreputable: as, a disorderly house. 

In criminal law dieorderiy is a technical term, which by 
statute coven a variety of offenses against the public 
peace, order, morale, or eafety. 

4. Inclined to broak loose from restraint : un- 
ruly: as, disorderly oattle.»5. Not acting in an 


orderly or regular way, as the fonetioas of the 
body.-f^ 1. Confueed, Jumbled.— 8 and 8. Kiotous, 
vicious. See irregular. 

disorder^ (^s-dr'der-U), adv. [< disorderly, 
a.] 1. Without order, rule, or method ; irreg- 
ularly ; confusedly ; in a disordered manner. 

Savages fighting dieorderiy with stones. Raleigh. 
2. In a manner violating law and good order; 
in a manner contrary to rules or established hi- 
stitutious. 

Withdraw yourselves from every brother that walketli 
dieorderiy. 2 The*, lii. ii. 

disordinanoef, n. [ME. disorditmnee, < OF. des- 
ordenance, desordonnance (= Pg. desordenanm 
= It. disordinama), < desordener, disorder : sec 
disorder, v,, and of. disordinate and ordinance.] 
Disarrangement; disturbance. 

For right as reson is rebel to Ood, right so is sentnalltee 
retosl to reson, and the body also, and cartes this dieordi- 
nance, and this rebellion, our Lord Jesu Christ abouglit 
upon his precious body ful dere. Chaucer, Parson's Talc. 

disordinate (dis-dr'di-n^t), a. [< ME. diaordi- 
nat ss 8p. Pg. desordenado ea It. disordinate, 
thrown into disorder, < ML. disordinatus, pp. 
of disordinare : see disorder, r.] 1 . Out of right 
order; unregulated; disorderly. [Bare.] 


and yet at the very si 


careless and dieordintUt. ’ 
De ijuitwey, Stylo, L 

2t. Extreme ; inordinate. 

With a disordinate dusire he began to affect her. 

Oreene, Never too Late (ed. Dyoe), Int., p. xxi. 
Tliougli not disordinate, yet causeless suffering. 

The punishment of dissolute day*. Milton, 8. A. , 1. 701. 

disordinatelyt (dis-fir'di-nat-li), adv. In a dia- 

ordiuate mauuor. (o) Irregulaily. 

The temponill laiides deuuutelygeuen, wnddieordhuite- 
ly spent. Uail, Hen. V., an. 2. 

(6) Inordinately. 

Tlio sorrow don so disordinatly 
Off that wiirde which he pronouneed openly 1 

Rom. of Partenay (E. E. T. S.), I. 8500. 

diBordinationf (dis-dr-di-n&'shpn), ». [= Sp. 
desordenacion = It. disordinasione, < ML. as if 
*disordinatio(n-), < disordinare, disorder: see 
disorder, v., disordinate.] Disarrangement, 
disorganization (dis-fir^g^ni-zi'shgn), n. [= 
F. disorganisation = Bp. aesorganieaoion a= Pg. 
desorganiza^o ; as disorganize + -ation.] 1. 
Destruction of organization ; disunion or dis- 
I’uptiou of constituent parts ; a breaking up of 
order or system : as, the disorganization of a 
government or of an army. — 2. The absence 
of organization or orderly arrangement ; dis- 
arrangement; disorder; confusion. 

The magazine of a pawnbroker in suuh total dieoreani- 
eation. Scoit. 

disorganize (dis-fir'g^nlz), v. f.; pret. and pp. 
disorganized, ppr. dt^ganieing. [= F. ddsor- 
ganiscr = Sp. Pg. desorganizar =s If. disorganiz- 
zare; as dis- priv. + organize.] To destroy tbo 
organization,8y8tematio arrangement, or order- 
ly connection of tbo parts of ; throw into con- 
fusion or disorder. 

Every account of the settlement of Plymouth mentions 
tbo conduct of Lyford, who attempted to dieorganUe tlie 
church. Eliot'e Biog. IHct. 

dizorganizer (dis-fir'g^-ni-z^r), n. One who 
disorganizes ; one who' destroys regular order 
or system; one who introduces disorder and 
confusion. 

disorient (dis-d'ri-ent), v. t. [= P. dSaorienter 
ss Sp. Pg. desorientar; as dis- priv. + orient.] 
1. To turn from the east ; throw out of direc- 
tion with respect to the east. Hence — 2. To 
confuse as to direction in general; cause to 
lose one’s bearings. — 3. Figuratively, to cause 
to lose the knowledge of the direction in which 
the truth lies; cause to lose one’s reckoning 
with respect to the truth: the east being taken 
metaphorically for the truth. 

I doubt then the learned professor was a little dieori- 
ented when he called the promises in Emklel and in the 
Revelations the same. Warburton, IRvine Legation, v. 

disorientate (dls-d-rl-en'tat), v. t . ; pret. and 
pp. disorientated, ppr. diaofientating. [< 
priv. + orientate,] To disorient, 
dlsourf, «. [ME., < OP. dieowr, dissor, diaeur, a 
speaker, talker, story-teller, a pleader, adyo- 
oato, arbiter, judge, F. dia^, a talker. < dire, 
< L. dieere, speak, say: see mofton.] A story- 
teller ; a jester. 

Nomellohe atte mete tuche men eeohuwa. 

For thel ben the deueles disourz I do the to vndnTetomic- 
Piers Phmun ik), vli. w 
disown^ (dls-fin'), V. i, [< dis- priv. + oumh f l 
To refuse to aoknoiriedge asbelonjidiV 



deny the ownership of or 
responsibility for; nottoownorsoknowledge: 
repudiate. 


« Ch. of Kng. Man, 1. 
Tbrougli aislM aiuune, we auown religion with our lipe, 
ftiid next our words alTeot our thoughts. 

J, H. Newman, Faroclilat Sermons, 1. 800. 

disown^ (dis-dn'), «. t. [< dis- priv, + oion^. 
A different word from disown^ (as own^ from 
oiorti), but now hardly distinguished in use.] 

1. To deny; not to allow; refuse to admit. 

Then they, who brothers’ better claim ditown, 
ibipel their parenta, and usurp tlie throne. 

Di-yden, .£tieid. 

Nor does the village Church-olook's Iron tone 
The time's and season's induence ditown. 

Wordtworth, Evening Voluntaries, 1. 

2. Bpecifloally, in the Society of Friends, to re- 
move from membership ; dismiss. 

The monthly meeting to which he Iwlongs may ditoum 
him If the case require it. 

Diteipline ^Ntw JSngland Yearly Mealing (1872), p. 94. 
=Syn. To disavow, disclaim, disallow, renounce, 
disownment (dis-on'ment), H. [< ditotpn^ + 
■meat.'] The act of disowning; repudiation; 
Bpeciftcallj^ expulsion from membership in the 
Society of Friends. J. J. Gumey. 

The monthly meeting ... is at liberty ... to proceed 
even to the duotmment of the offender. 

Diteipline of New JSngland Yearly Meeting (1872), p. 91, 
dlsoxldate (dis-ok'si-dat), v. t.; pret. and pp. 
(iiaoxidated, ppr. disoxidating. [< dia- priv. + 
oxidate.] Same as deoxidate. 
disoxldation (dls-ok-si-d&'shon), n. [< disoxi- 
(late: see -ation.] Same as deoxidation. 
diSOXygbnate (dis-ok'si-je-nat), V. t, ; pret. and 
^p,ai80xygenatedf ppr. disoxygenating. [< dis- 
prlv, + oxygenate.} To deondate. 
dlBOXygenanon (dis-ok^si-je-na'shon), n. [< 
disoxygenate : see -ation.'\ Deoxidation, 
dispacet (dis-pas'), «. [One of Spenser’s man- 
ufactured words, appar. < die-, in different di- 
reotlons, + pace, walk ; or else meant for di- 
space, < L, die; di-, apart, + epatiari, walk, walk 
about: see space and expatiate,] I. intrans. 
To range or wander about. 

When he spide the Joyous Butterflio, 

In this talre plot ditpttcing too aud fro. 

Spenser, Mulopotmos, 1. 2S0. 

n. trans. To caiue to wander or walk about. 
Thus wise long time he did lilmseUe diapaee 
There round about. Speneer, Virgil's (Inat, 1. 26R. 

dispackt (dis-pak'), v. t. [< OF. deepac^r, < 
(lf s~ priv. -i* paequer, pack ; see poefc.] To un- 
pack. 
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partMe, equal rank, rank: see disparage, n.] 
If. To many to one of inferior condition or 
rank; degrade by an unequal match or mar- 
riage ; match unequally. 

Allas ! thst any of my naclonn 
Shulde evere so foule disparaged l>e. 

Chaucer, Wife of Bath's Tale, 1. 218. 
And that your high dc^e 
Is much disparag'd to be match'd with me. 

Dryden, Wife of Bath, 1. 881, 

2. To injure or dishonor by a comparison, es- 
pecially by treating as equal or inferior to what 
18 of less dignity, importanoe, or value. 

I advert to these considerations, not to disparage our 
country. Story, Speech, Cambridge, Aug. 81, 1820. 

Hence — 3. To undervalue; criticize or censure 
unjustly; speak slightingly of ; vilify. 

glorious a 

mum, a A., 1. 1130. 
We are to consider Into whet an evil condition sin puts 

us, lor which we are . . . ■' - > j - • — 

marked with disgraceful 


dispaintt (dis-pant' ), V. t. [Improp. for depaiut, 
Cf . OF. despeindre, paint out, efface.] To paint. 

His chamber was drspainted all within 

With soudry colours. Spenser, V. q., IT. lx. 60. 

dispairt (dis-pgr'), v. t. [< die- priv. + pair. 
Cf. L. di^arare, part, of similar formation : see 
disparate.] To dissociate, as the members of 
a pair. [Bare.] 

Forgive me, lady, 

I have . . . dispair'd two doves. 

Beau, and Ft., Four Plays In One, 

dispandt (diB-pand')i V- 1. [s= OF. deapandre, < 
b. diytandere, spread out, expand, < die-, apart, 
+ pandere, spread. Cf. expand.] To spread 
out ; display. Bailey, 1727. 
dispaiudont (dis-pan^shqn), ». [< L. as if *dis- 
paneioln-), < diapandere, pp. dispansua, spread 
out ; see aiapana.] The act of spreading out 
or displaying. Bailey, 1731, 
disparadlM (dis-par'^Is), V. t. ; pret. and pp. 
(lisparadiaed, ppr. du^aradiaing. [< dw-priv. 
+ paradise.] To remove from paradise. Cock- 
jram. [Bare.] 

disparagtt, n. [< ME. di^arage, < OP. deapa- 
rage, an nnequal marriage, < des-priv. + parage, 
equal rank, rank: tee parage, peerage. Ct. dis- 
parage, V.] Disparagement ; disgi^e result- 
ing from an nnequal match. 

Rim wolde thinke It were s dinprage 
To his estMt so lowe for talyghte. 

And voyden hir m sone m ever he myghte. 

Ckaxteer, Olerk^s Tsle, 1. 852. 


whet men It will 
4. To brine reproach on; lower the estimation 
or credit of; dieorodit; dishonor. 

His religion sat , . . gracefullyupon him, without any of 
those forhiddliig appearances whlmi sometimes disjmrage 
the actions at men sincerely pluiu. Dp. Atterbnry. 

If I utter fallacies, I may have the sympathy of men who 
know how easy It is, in matters where head and heart are 
alike engaged, to disparage truth by exaggeration. 

Sttihbs, Medieval and Modern Hist., p. 73. 
= Syn. 3. Depreciate, Detract from,etc. See decry. 

disparageablet (dis-par'aj-a-bl), a. [< dispar- 
age + -able.] Tending to disparage; unequal ; 
unsuitable. 

They disdained this marriage with Dudley as altogether 
(iUparageable an<l most unworthy of the bloud royal and 
regal majesty. Camden, Klizabeth, an. 1663. 

disparagement (dis-par'aj-ment), ». [< OF, dee- 
paragement, disparagement (P. disparagement), 
< deaparager, marry to one of inferior condi- 
tion : see disparage, «.] If. The matching of 
a man or a woman to one of inferior rank or con- 
dition, and against the rules of decency. 

And thought that match a fowle disparagement. 

Siwntcr, V. q., III. vlH. 14. 

Qraee. Now he will marry mo to his wife's brother, this 
wise gentlemau that you see ; or else I iiiiist pay value o' 
my land. 

Q«ar. 'Slid, Is there no device of disparagement, or so? 
Talk with some crafty follow, some picklock of the law. 

D. Jonson, Bartholomew Fair, 111. 1. 

3. Injury by union or comparison •with some- 
thing of inferior excellence. Hence — 3. The 
act of undervaluing or lowering the estimation 
or character of a person or thing; the act of 
depreciating; detraction. 

The attending to hig discourses may not be spent in 
vain talk concerning him or hla disparagements, but may 
be used as a duty and a part of roUgion. 

Jer. Taylor, VVorks (cd. 1886), I. 707. 
He chill’d tho popular praises of the King, 

With silent smiles of slow disparagement. 

Tennyson, Guinevere. 

4. Diminution of value or excellence; re- 
proach; disgrace; indignity; dishonor: as, pov- 
erty is no disparagement to greatness. 

To have commandment over galley-slaves Is a disparage- 
ment rather tlian an honour. 

Bacon, Advancement of Learning, 1. 97. 

What disgraoes 

And low disparagetnents I hwl put upon him. 

B. Jonson. Every Man in his Humour, II, 1. 

It can lie no disparagement to the most skilful Pilot 
to have his Vessel tossed upon a tempestuous Sen ; hut to 
escape with little damage when he sees others sink down 
and perish shews the great difference which wisdom gives 
in the success, where the dangers are equal & common. 

StiUingJteet, Sermons, I. x. 
•<Syn. 8. Derogation, depreciation, debasemont, degra- 
dation. 

disparager (dis-par'ftj-f^r), n. One who dis- 
parages or dishonors; one who belittles, ■vili- 
Ues, or disgraces. 

.1 /a. 1 — '-11), odv. In a 


If the oflioe of an erangelist be higher (thsn that o( a 
bishop], then as long m tliey are not dfspaiwfe, much less 
destructive of each other, they may have leave to consist 
In subordlnstton. Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. 1886), IL 109. 

His [the geometrician's) subject matter is perfectly 
homogeneous, instead of being made up of perfectly dis- 
parate orders of existence. 

iMlU StejJten, Eng. Thought. 1. 1 81. 

AVo can severally fonii concepts of a word-termination, 
of a word-root, and of the process of budding : but the 
three concepts a re wholly disvarafe, and refuse to unite into 
a thhiksble proposition. J. Fiskc, Cosmic Philos., I. 66. 

II, n. One of two or more things or charac- 
ters of different species ; something that is op- 
posite but not contrary. 

Dispt 

after tl , 

blue, are disparates ; because man Is not only opposed t< 
horse, hut also to dog, lion, and other species of beasts ; 
and white not only to blue, hut also to red, green, and the 
other mediate colours, In the same manner— that is, in the 
same genus of opposition. 

Burgersdidus, tr. by a Gentleman, 
disparately (dis'n^r&t-li), adv. In a disparate 
manner; imequall'y. 

After the retina Is destroyed ... the eyeballs gradual- 
ly lose the power of moving togetlier, but move disparately. 

O. S. Ilall, German Culture, p. 251. 
disparateness (dis'pq-rat-nes), M. The state 
or quality of being disparate. 


IS there Is between hearing the h 


^parage (dis-par'Xj), v. t.; pret. and pp. dis- 
parage^ ppr. wpasaging, [< ME. disparagen, 
^^•pairagsn. <0FC lis^rager, despara^, mar- 
^ to obe e( inferior condition or rank, offer tm- 
worthj eondition^: disj^arage, < d6*> priv. + 


disparagingly (dls-par'&j-ing-ll); 
manner to disparage or dishonor. 

Why should he speak so disparanittgly of many books 
and much reading? Psters, On Job, p. 428. 

disparate (dis'p^rftt), o. and ». [as F. dispa- 
rate sa It. diaparato, aparato, < L. disparatua, pp. 
of dieparaTc, separate, < dia- priv. + parare, 
make equal, < par, e^al. Cf. compare^, and see 
disparity, diapair,] 1. a. Essentially different; 
of different species, unlike but not opposed in 
pairs; also, less properly, utterly unlike; in- 
capable of being compared; ha'ving no common 
genus. Sir Williani Hamilton and bis school deOue dis. 
parate predicates as tliose which belong to a oommon sub- 
Jeot or •imllar ntbjooto. 


counting, I 

the Index. Jfi'nd, XI. 60. 

In 183S, Wheatstone, in his truly classical memoir on 
binocular vision and the stereoscope, showed that the dis- 
parateness of the points on which the two Images of an 
object fall does nut . . . aifect its seen singleness. 

W. James, Mind, XII. 887. 
disparcldt, r- See diaparklc. 
disparitiont (dis-pa-nsh'ou), n. [< F. dispa- 
rition, < ML. as if *diaparitiohi-), < diaparere, 
disappear: see disappear.] Disappearance. 

Terhaps, though they know that to ho the prophet's lost 
tiny, yet tliey might think his liisparilion should he siid- 
ilen, and insensible ; hasitlos, they found how much bee 
alTcctoJ secreclc In this intended departure. 

Bp. Hail, Rapture of Elijah. 

disparity (dis-parl-ti), n. ; pi. diaparitiea (-tiz), 
[< F. diaparite s= »p, aiaparidad = Pg. diapari- 
(laiio = It. (liaparitd, < ML. disparita(t-)8, in- 
equality, < L, (lispar, imequal, < dia- priv. + 
par, equal. Cf. parity.] 1. The state or char- 
acter of being disparate, (a) Ineuuality In degree, 
nge, rank, condition, or excellence ; as, disparity In or of 
years, age, circumstances, or condition. 

You not consider, sir. 

The great disyarity Is in tlielr bloods. 

Estates, and fortunes. 

Fletcher and Jiowley, Maid In tho Mill, IL 2. 

Theru must needs be a great disparity between the flrst 
Christians and those of these latter ages. 

Bp. Alterlmry, Sermons, II. xlv. 

Tliough in families the number of males and females 

lifers widely, ' ' ' ' 

the disjtarxty bI 

(6) DUsimilltudo ; extreme unllkeness ; speciflcally, a de- 
gi-ee of unllkeness so great that It renders companson im- 
possible. 

Just such disparity 
As is 'twlxt air and angels' purity, 

'Twlxt woman's love and man's will ever be. 

Donne, Air and Angels. 

2t. One of two or more unlike things ; a dis- 
parate. 

There may he no such vast chasm or gulf between dis- 
parities as oommon measures determine. 

Sir T. Browne, Christ. Mor., 1. Tl. 
=8yn. Dissimilarity, etc. (see difference), disproportion, 
dlspark (dis-plirk'), fj. t. [? dia- priv. + park.] 

1. To divest of tho character or uses of a park; 
throw open to common use, as laud forming a 
park. 

You have fed upon my seiguories. 
Disport’d my parks, and fell'd my forest woods. 

Shak., Rich. IL, lU. I. 

The gentiles were made to bo God’s people when tlie 
Jews' enclosure was disparked. 

Jer, Taylor, 'Works (ed. 1886), 1. 774. 

A great portion of the Frith . . . hatl formerly been a 
Chase. . . . Since tlie Reformation, however, ft had been 
disparked. Barham, Ingoldaby L^eiida, L 182. 

2. To set at large; release from incloBuro or 
confinement. 

HoreuMn he disparks his seraglio, and flies thence t* 
Potan with Asaph-Chawn's lovely daughter only In his 
company. Sir T. Herbert, Travels In Africa, p. 87. 

disparklet (dis-pfir'kl), v. f. and4. [Also dia- 
parele; a modinoatlon of the older and imper- 
fectly understood diaparple (q. v.), with refer- 
ence to sparkle taken in ^e sense of ‘soatter.*] 
To soatter abroad ; disperse ; divide. 

When the hihabitoures that dwelled In oottaget «K«- 
parkUd thereabouts saw men oommtng whome they indeed 
to be thelre enemies. . . . [they] fled to the wfide n^n. 
tajrnes that were full of snowe. 

J, Brands, tr. of Qnlntai OtaVm, V. 



dltparkle 

tine* be^ ) 
generailoni 
parUM over »U lande. R. Cl*H 
diaparplet (dis-pKr'pl), v. [Sometimes also 

dimernle; also by apuerosis aparple, sperple; < — , — 

ME. aiaparvlen, desparpUn, also disparpoilen, -««*■•. Cf. dia^aUtnato, 
disparblen, mvide, scatter, intr. disperse, < OF. 
deaparpeillier, desparpaillier, deaparpeler, dis- 


Ther dbpute without etrite, and examine as ditpauton- 
attly the evenU and the characters of the present af;e aa 


dispaBBioned (diB>pash'ondb a. [< diapeusioti + 
. Free from passion. 


parpeulicr, deapeipouUlier, etc. (as Sp. deaparpa~ 
Jar as It. aparpagliare ; also with different but 
eqniv. prefix ea-, OF. eaparpeiller, F. dparpiUersa 
Pr. eaparpalhar), scatter, oisperse, appar. orig. 
flutter about, as a buttei^y, < dea-, in different 
direotiouB, + "parpeille (F.papillon) m Pr. j)or- 
palho 5= It. dial, parpe^a, parpaj, It. parpagU- 


8o mod. Pr. e^arfalnd, scatter < farfalla. 
butterfly, another variation of u. popuio(n-),] 
1 . trana. To scatter; disperse. 

The wolf ravyaohlth and ditparpldh, or soaterlth tho 
Boheep. Irpel^, John x. 12. 

I bath'd, and odorous water was 
Ditptrpitd lightly, on my head, and neoke. 

Chapman, Odyssey, *. 

n. intrana. To be scattered ; be dispersed. 

As a flock of scbeep without a schepperde, the which 
departetb and deiparpteth. MandevuU, Tmvels, p. 2. 
Her waVrlng hair ditparjAing flew apart 
In seemly shed. Hudson, Judith, Iv. 880. 

dispart (dis-p^'), V. [< OF. deapartir, F. dd- 
part^ ss Hp.Pg. deapartir = It. diapartire, apar~ 
tire, < L. diapartire, diapertire, distribute, di- 
vide, < dia-, apart, + partire, part, divide : see 
part. Cf. depart.'] 1. trana. 1. To divide into 
parts; separate; sever. 

When all three kinds of love together meet. 

And doe diipart the hart with powre extreme. 

Spenttr, F. Q., IV. ix. 1. 


and Joy. ditpatmon'd resson owns, 

AS (liven visit cottages as thrones. 

Cawthom, Equality of Human Conditions. 

dispatch, dispatcher, etc. See deapatoh, etc. 
dispathy (dis^p^thi), n. : pi. diapatniea (-thiz). 
[s: F. dimathie, an antipathy or natural dis- 
a^ement (Cot^ve), < Gr. dwrirti^eta, insensi- 
bility, firmness in resisting deep affliction, < 
6vmrami(, hardly feeling, impassive, insensible, 
< 6va-, hard, + rrddof, feeling. The word would 
thus bo spelled properly ’dyapathy, but it is 
prob. regarded bv its users as < ais- priv. + 
-pathy, as in apathy, aympathy, etc.] Want of 
sympathy; antipathy; an opposite taste or lik- 


Prior, Carmen 8< 


re (1700), si 


ing; uucongeniality. [Bare.] 

It is excluded from our reasonings by our ditpaihiet. 

Palffrave, Hist. Norm, and Eng. (1867), 11. 110. 
dispauper (dis-pA'pAr), V. t. [< dia~ priv. + 
pauper.] To decide or declare to be no longer 
a pauper, and thus to be disqualified from su- 
ing as a pauper, or in forma pauperis ; deprive 
(one who has boon permitted to sue in forma 
pauperis) of tho right or privilege of continuing 
to sue as a paupor. See the extract. 

If a tmrty has a current income, though no permanent 
property, he must be dinpaupered. 

Phillimort, Reports, I. las. 

dispauperise (dis-p&'pfer-iz), v. t. ; pret. and pp. 
diapauperized, ppr. di^auperising. [< dia- priv. 
+ pauperise.] To release or free from the state 
of pauperism ; free from paupers. 

Ai 
in n 


Were they united, to be yet again 
IHtparted —pitiable lot f 

Wordjtwarth, Vaudracot 


ih, Vaudracour and Julia. 

Whilst thus the world will be whole, and refuses to be 
ditparttd, we seek to act partially, to sunder, to apimi- 
priate. _ A'mersnn, Compoiuation. 

S. In gun. : (a) To set a mark on the muzzle- 
ring of, as a piece of ordnance, so that a sight- 
line from the top of the base-ring to the mark 
on or near the muzzle may be parallel to tho 
axis of the bore or hollow cylinder, (b) To 
make allowance for the dispart in, when taking 
aim. 

Every gunner, before he shoots, must truly ditpaH his 
piece. Lucar. 

IL intrana. To separate; open; breakup. 

The silver clouds duparted. Shelley, Queen Mab, 1. 

The wild rains of the day are abated ; the groat single 
eloud ditparU and rolls away from heaven. 

CharlolU Bronte, Shirley, xxlx. 

dispart (dis^rt'), n. [< diapart, «.] In gun . : 
(o) The difference between the semi-diameter 
of the base-ring at the breech of a gun and 
that of the ring at the swell of the muzzle, {b) 
A dispart-sight. 

dispart-slght (dis-pftrt'sit), «. In gun., a piece 
of metal cast on the muzzle of a piece of ord- 
nance to make the line of sight parallel to the 
axis of tho bore. 

dispassloilt (dis-pash'on), n. [< dia- priv. + 
paaaion,] Freedom from passion; an undis- 
turbed state of the mind ; apathy. 

Called by the Stoics apathy, or dinvatnon. 

Sir w. Temple, Oardening. 

dispassionate (dis-pash'qn-ftt), a. [< dia- priv. 
+ paaaionate. Cf. 8p. deaapaaionado = Pg. dea- 
apaaaionado s= It. aisappaaaionato.] 1. Free 
from passion; calm; composed; impartial; un- 
moved by strong emotion ; cool: applied to per- 
sons : as, dispaarianate men or judges. 

The hazard of great Interests cannot fall to agitate 
strong passions ; we are not disinterested ; It Is Inmossi- 
hie we should be diapatnioruUe. Amee, Works, 11. 88. 

(Inlet, diepaeeionau, and cold. Tennyeon, A Character. 

2. Not dictated by passion; not proceeding 
from temper or bias; impartial : applied to ac- 
tions or sentiments : as, dispaaaionate {irooeed- 
ings ; di^aaaionate views. 

Reason reqnires a calm and diepaeeianate situation of 
the mind to form her judgments aright 

A. Tucker, Light of Nature, I, xxl. 

(hwuner had a greater capacity than either Henry or 
Crumwel ; he had much of the aispaetionate quality of 
the statesman. Jt W. Piaon, Hist Church of Eng., ill. 


-- recent times, which hove been _ ^ 

adapting strict rules of poor-law adiiiinUtration. 

J. S. Mia. 

dispsace (dis-pSs'), n. [< d»»- priv. + peace.] 
Want of peace or quiet; dissension. Jiuaaell. 
dlspesdt (di8-i)ed')> V. t. [For "dieapeed, < dia- 
+ apeed; pernaps suggested hydi^atek.] To 
despatch; dismiss. 


Thus having said, 
Deliberately, in self-possession still. 

Himself from that most painful Interview 
IHepeeding, he withdrew. Southey. 

dispel (dis-pel'), V. t. ; pret. and pp. dispelled, 
ppr. dispelling. [< L. diapellere, arive away, 
disperse, < dia-, apart, away, 4- peUere, drive; 
see pulse. Cf. depel.] To drive off or away ; 
scatter or disperse offeotually: dissipate: as, 
to dispel vapors, darkness, or gloom; to dispel 
fears, cares, sorrows, doubts, etc. ; to dispel a 
tumor, or humors. 

I lov'd, and love dUpM'd the fear 
That 1 should die an early death. 

Tennyeon, Miller's Daughter. 

The dreams of idealism msy, 1 think, be thus effectually 
diepelled by a thorough analyals of what Is given us In 
perception. Mivart, Nature and Thought, p. 122. 

<:8yn. Dieperee, Scatter, etc. (see diuipate), banish, re- 

dii^Uer (dis-pel'6r), n. One who or that which 
dispels ; as, the sun is the dispcller of darkness, 
dlspsndt (dis^nd'), v. t. [< ME. ditpenden, 
demenden, < OF. despendre = Sp. Pg. d^ender 
= It. dispendere, apendere, < ML. diapendwe, by 
apheresis apendere (> AS. d-apendan, E. spend 
ss D. apenderen ss G. apendiren ss Dan. apendere 
ss Sw. spendera), expend, L. dispendere, weigh 
out, dispense, < dia-, apart, + peTidero, weigh; 
see pendent. Ot. spend, expend^ To pay out; 
expend. 

Cure godys, oore golds vngaynly diependit, 

And oure persona be put vnto pale detbe. 

DeetruetioncfTroyi;^ B. T. 8.), L 8888. 

Thla neat of gallanta . . . can diapend their two thou- 
aand a-year out of other men's coifers. 

Middleton, The Black Book. 
Had women navigable rivers In their eyes, 

They would dispel them all. 

re6»ter, White Devil, v. 1. 
dispendert (dis-pen'd^r), n. [< ME. daapendour, 
df^endour, < OF. deapendeor, deapendeour, dea- 
pendeur,< deayendre, dispend: see diapend and 
-«ri.] (Jne who dis^niu. 

The 


The gretter riches that a man bath, the moo deapendmrt 
he hath. Chaucer, Faraon's Tale. 

dispensabUltp (dis-pen-sa-bU'i-tl), n. [< dia- 
pensdble: see -MUfy.] The quality of being 
adv. With- dispensable In any sense ; oapability of being 
dispensed or dispensed with, or ot reoei'viag, or 


being abrogated or remitted by, dh^MSHsation. 
See aiapenaatian, 5. 

In convocation the two questions on which the divorce 
turned were debated In the manner of Dntveralty dUpuur- 
tlona; the theologians disputed as to thediqwflMtaiiuof 
a marriage with a brother's widow, the oauonlataoirthH 
facts of Arthur's marriage with Katherine, 

Stubbe, Medieval and Modern Hist., p. 2^4. 
dispensable (dis-pen's^-bD, a. [=S P. dimemn- 
hie ss Sp. dispensable ss Pg. di^genaaver st It. 
diapenaabile, that may be dispensed (of. OF. 
deapenaable, prodigal, abundant, < ML. diapm- 
aabilis, pertaining to expenses) ; as dispense + 
-able.] 1. Capable of being dispensea or ad- 
ministered. 


liaws of the land . . . dieveneablc by the ordinary courts. 

State Trial*, Col. Andrewe, an. 

2. Capable of being spared or dispensed with. 

There are some things, which Indeed are pious and rr- 
ligloua, but diepentable, voluntary, and commutable. 

Jer, Taylor, Works (ed. 1886), I. 274. 
Diepeneablc, at least. If not superfluous. 

Coleridge, Lit. Remains, IV. 2i». 


Not a tone of colour, not a note of form, la miaplaoud or 
diepeneabl*. Swinburne, Bsaaya, p. 118. 

8. Capable of receiving or being the subject of 
dispensation; hence, excusable; pardonable. 

If straining a point were at all diepeneabU, It would 
certainly he so rather to the advance of unity than in- 
crease of contradiction. Swift, Tale of a Tub, vL 


dispensableness (dis-pen'sft-bl-nes), n. The 
quality of being dispensable ; the capability of 
being dispensed or dispensed with. Hammond, 
dispensai ry (dis-pen'sa-ri), n. ; pi. dispensaries 
(-nz). [= F. diapenadtre, a dispensary (cf, OP, 
despenaairc, expense), < ML. aiapenaariua, adj. 
(as a noun, a steward, spencer: see dirpenser), 
< diapensa, provisions, a buttery, larder, speuce; 
see apence, and dispend, dispense.] 1. A room or 
shop in which medicines are dispensed orserved 
out: as, a hospital dispensary. 

The diepeneary, being an apartment In the college, set 
up for the relief of the sick poor. 

Oarth, DUpeniary, Tref. 


2. A public institution, primarily intended for 
the poor, where medical advice is given and 
medicines are furnished free, or sometimes for 
a small charge to those who can afford it. 
dlspeiisatioil (dis-pon-sfi'shqn), n. [rs D. dis- 
penaatie = G. Dan. 8w. dispensation, < OF. dcs- 
penaation, F. dispensation ss Sp. di^naadon =s 
Pg. diapenaagdo = It. diapenaazione, < L. dis- 
penaatioin-), management, charge, direction, < 
aiapenaare, pp. dispenaatua, manage, reflate, 
distribute, dispense : see dispense, ».] 1. The 
act of dispensing or dealing out; (Ustributiou: 
as, the dispensation of royal favors: the dispen- 
sation of good and evil by Divine Providence. 

A diepeneation of water . . . Indifferently to all parts 
of the earth. 

Woodward, Essay towards a Nat. Hlat. of the Earth. 
2. A particular distribution of blessing or af- 
fliction dispensed by God to a person, family, 
community, or nation, in the course of his deal- 
ings with his creatures ; that which is dispensed 
or dealt out by God : as, a sad dispensation; a 
merciful dispensation. 

Neither are God's methods or intentions different In his 
diepeneation* to each private man. Bogert. 

The kind and chief design of God, In all his severest 
diepenetUione, la to melt and soften our hearts to such 
degrees as he finds necessary In order to the good pur- 
poses of hts grace. Bp. AtUrbury, Sermons, I. xvi. 


3. In tlteol.i (a) The method or scheme by 
which God has at different times developed hia 
puraoses, and revealed himself to man ; or the 
body of privileges bestowed, and duties and re- 
sponsibilities enjoined, in connection with that 
scheme or method of revelation : as, the old or 
Jewish dispensation; the new or Gospel dispen- 
sation. See grace, (h) A period marked oy a 
particular development of the divine purpose 
and revelation : as, the patriarchal dispiensation 
(lasting from Adam to Moses) ; the Mosaic 
dispensation (from Moses to Christ); the Chris- 
tian dispensation. 

There la, perhapa, no part of divinity attended with w 


much Intricacy, and wherein or^odox divines ao nnu 
differ, aa the stating .the precise amnement and ^l^reu 
between ^e two dvipentationt of Moses and of Christ. 


Bdwarde, Works, L i'^' 
Personal religion is the same at all tlmaa; "the just ' 
In every ditpeneation “shall live by faith.” . „„ 

J. H. Newman, Parochial Sermons, 1. 24 / 

4t. Management; stewardship; an aot or ac- 
tion as manager ot steward. 

God . . . hath seen to much amiaa In my dfneMoric/u/ 
(and even in this affair) as ealla me to be humUa „ 
rfaMnv, Hiat. New Snsland, U- 



e. A wlMAtiOQ of tho' law in oome particular 
caso ; specifically, a license granted (as by the 
pope or a bishop) reliering or exempting a per- 
son in certain circumstances from the action, 
obligations, or penalties of some law or regu- 
lation. The eooIeeliMtloal lawg ot the Roniun Catholic 


womlt ■< 




4Mtion. ~ HoictU, l.ettora, 

Yet appeala did not cesee, and the ciwtom ot seeking dit- 
ptfuatumn, faculties, and privileges in matrimonial and 
clerical causes Increased. Stubbi, Const. Hist., 1 403. 

The ueoessityof dUperuatUm arises from the fact that a 
law which is made tor the general good may not be bene, 
ftclal in thia or that ipecU case, and therefore may bo 
rightly relaxed with respect to an Indirlduah while It 
continues to bind the community. Jtonu Cath. Diet. 

cUspenfiational (dis-pen-sa'shon-al), a. [< dig- 
pensatton + -ol.] Of or pertaining to a dispen- 
sation. 

Imita of certain dUpeneatiorutl p 
BMiatheea & 


ttvo, <y MLi. dispensamua, < L. dispensatus, pp. 
of aitpensare, dispense: see dispense, r.J 1. 
Pertaining to dispensation or the granting of 
dispensations: m, dispensative power. — 2t. Dis- 
pensable ; capable of being dispensed with. 


dispensatlTely (dis-pen'sa-tiv-Ii), adv. By dis- 
pensation. 


dispensator (dis'pen-sa-tor), n. [= F. dispen- 
sateur = Pr. Sp. Pg^. dispensador s= It. dispen- 
satore, spensatore, < X. dispensator, < dispensare, 
pp. dispensatus, dispense: see dispense, «.] A 
mspenaer. 

The Holy Spirit Is the great dutpmiator of alt such 
graces the family needs. 

Jer. Taylor, Works (e<l, 1838), II, 27fl. 

diapsniatorily (dia-pen'sa-tfl-ri-li), adv. By 
dispensation ; diapensatiycly. Goodwin. 
dispensatory (dis-peu'sfi-tp-ri), a. and n. [= 
OF. dispensatoire ss Pg. It. dispensatorio, < LX. 
dispensatorius, relating to dispensing or man- 
aging (as a noun, in neut., ML. dispensatorium, 
a distributing pipe for water, NL. a dispensa- 
tory), < L. dispensator, one who dispenses : see 
dispensator.'] I. a. Relating to dispensing; 
having the power to dispense, or grant dispen- 
sations. 

n. «. ,* pi. dispensatories (-riz). A book con- 
taining an account of the substances used as 
medicines, and of their composition, uses, and 
action ; properly, a commentary upon tho phar- 
macopoeia. 

The description of the whole oyntiuent Is to be found 
in the chymlcall dieptneatory ot CrolUus. 

Bacon, Nat. Hist., ( 087. 

1 confess, I have not without wonder, and something of 
indignation, aoen, even In the publiok ditpetwatnrifs 1 
know not how many things ordered to be distilled with 
othera In balneo. Boyle, Works, II. 120, 

dispensatreut (dis-pen'sa-tres), n. [< dtspen- 
sator + -css; = F. It. dtepensofrioe,] A female 
dispenser. 

dUj^&se (die-pens'), v . ; pret. andpp. dispensed, 
ppr. dispensing. [Formerly also dispence; < 
ME. di^ensen sx D. dispenserm = G. disjwmsi- 
ren st Dan. dispensere sa Sw. dispen8era,<. OF. 
despenser, despencer, F. dispenser =a Pr. Sp. Pg. 
dispemar ss It. dit^ensare, spensare, < L. dis- 
pensare, weigh out, pay. out, distribute, regu- 
late, manage, control, dispense, freq. of ais- 
pendere, pp. dispensus, wei^ out, ML. expend; 
see dimend.] I, trans. 1. To deal or divide 
out; give forth diffusively, or in some general 
way; practise dlstriWtlon of; as, the sun dis- 
penses heat and light ; to dispense charity, medi- 
cines, etc. 

Abundaunt wjme the north wynde wol diepenoe 

To vynes sette agayne bis influence. 

Paliadius, Husbondrio (E. E. T. S.), p. 7. 


1675 

When Rotten States are lonndly mended from head to 
foot, proj^rtiona duly admeaaored, Justice justly die- 
peneed; tlien shall Rulers and Subjects have peace with 
God. Jf. Word, Simple Cohler, p. 36, 

We find him . . . acattering among his periods ambigu- 
ous words, whose liiterpretatlun he will afterwards iHs- 
pence according to hia pleasure. 

MUton, On Def. of Bumb. Remonst. 

While you ditpeme the laws and guide the state. 

Dryden. 

8. To relieve; excuse: set free from an obliga- 
tion; exempt; grant dispensation to. 

P. jun. A priest I 

Cym, 0 no, he is diepented withal. 

B. Jotuon, Staple of News, ill. 1. 

licjnglnus diepenee* himself from all invesUgatlons ot 
tUU nature, by telling his friend Torentianus that lie al- 
ready knows everytiting that can be said upon the ques- 
tion. Macaulay, Athenian Orators. 

4t. To atone for; secure pardon or forgiveness 
for. 

His sinne was diepented 
Witbgolde. Oouwr, Conf. Amont., III. 

■>Byn. 1. Diepente, DietrUnUe, Allot, Apportion, Aetign. 
Diepente is to be distinguished from the others in that It 
expresses an Indiscriminate or general giving, while tliey 
express a particular and personal giving : os, to dietribute 
gifts ; to ateign the parts in a play, etc. 

The great luminary . . . 

Ditpentee light from for. Milton, P. L, ill. 670. 

It is but rottsonal>le to suppose that Ood should call 
men to an account lii that capacity ; and to dietribute re- 
wards and punishments according to the nature of their 
actions. Sliltiagjieet, Hormous, II. Iv. 

Il<nv distant soever the time of our death may lie, since 
it is certain that we must die, it is necessary to allot some 
jsirtloii of our life to consider tlie end ot it. 

Addienn, tiuardiai). No. 18. 

Money was raiae<l by a forced loan, which was amtor. 
Honed among the people according to the rate at which 
they had been assessed. Macaulay, Nugent's Hampilcn. 
How Wo might best fulill tho work which here 
Ood hath tueign'd us. Milton, P. L., ix. 231. 

n. intrans. If. To make amends; compen- 
sate. 

One loving howre 

Por many yearcs of sorrow can dievence. 

ajtcneer, F. Q., I. ill. SO. 
8f. To bargain for a dispensation; compound. 

Cnnst thou diepeme with Heaven for such an oatli? 

Shak., 2 Hon. VI., v. 1. 


He (the pope] hath diepented with the oath and duty of 
subjects a^lnst ttie fltth commandment. Bp. Andrew). 

Don't yon shudder at such perjury? and this in a r»- 
puldic, and where there is no rellghiii tliat dieiwneee with 
oaths ! Walpole, l.etlors, II. 18. 

Sympathizing too little with the impiilar worship, they 
worship by themselves and diejmue with outward forms. 

J. it. Seeley, Nat. Kollglon, p. 110. 
(h) To give up tile possession or use of ; do without ; as, to 
diepente with all but the boro necessaries of life ; 1 can 
dispense with your services. 

He will diepente with his right to clear information. 

Jeremy Collier. 

Swltzcrtand has altogether diepented with the personal 
chief whom hotli Britain and America have kept in dif- 
ferent shapes. £. A. Freeman, Amer. Lects., p. ,38'2. 


tery, 

abbr. 




srogard. 

I have diepene'd with my attendance on 
The duke, to bid you welcome. 

Shirley, Qrateful Benrant, t. 2. 
I never knew her dispense irifA her word but once. 

Jiiehardeon. 

(dt) To put up with ; allow ; condone. 

I pray be pleased to diepenee with this slowness of mine, 
ill answering yours of the first of this present 

Howell, Letters, I, iv. 18. 


About this Time Cardinal Wolsey obtahied of Pope Leo 
Authority to diepente with all offences against the Bplrit- 
ual Laws. Baker, Chronicles, p. 286. 


With balmy sweetnew soothe the weary sense, 

And to the sickening soul thy cheering aid diepente. 

Crabbe, Birth of Pottery. 


2. Tondmiolcter; ftpijly, as lairs to particular 
cases; out is force. 


Conniving suid dUpeneingwith open and common adul- 
tery. Milton. 

(«t) To excuse; exempt; set free, ss from an obligation. 
She^JMy Cutte] would^on no occoalon diepente with 

Bp. Atterbury, Sermons, I. vi. 

I could not diepenee with myself from making a voyage 
to Caprea Additon, Travels in Italy. 

(f) To do or perform ; as, to diepente with miracles. 
woUsr. (p) To dispose of ; consume. 

We had celebrated yesterday with more glasses than we 
could have diepented with, had wo not been beholden to 
Brooke and Hclller. Steele, Spectator, No. 362. 

[The last two are erroneous and unwarrantable uses, 
though still occasionally met with in careless writing. 1 
dispenssf (dis-pens'), n. [Also dispence; < ME. 
dispense, despense, also dimenee, despence, < OF. 
despense (also deepens), F. dispense (> Sw. dis- 
jxms) SB Pr. despensa (also deepens) at OSp. des- 
pesa m Pg. deapesa, despeta va It. dispensa, < 
ML. dispensa, expense, provision, also a but- 


difpeno 

larder, spence (see spsnod, which is an 

of dispense), < L. di8pendere,vp. dispensus, 

dispend, expend : see dispend. ] 1 . Dispensation. 

For wrath the hath no Coiiscteuoe, 

He mafclth ech man othorls too ; 

Ther-with be getith his diepenee. 

Hymnt to Virgin, etc. (E. E. T. 8.), p. 88, 
Then rellques, beads. 
Indulgences, ditpentee, pardons, bulls. 

The sport of winds. Milton, P. L,, lU. 402. 

2. Expense; expenditure; profusion. 

Marla, which had a preeminence 
Aboue alle women, In bedlem whan she lay, 

At cristis byrth, no cloth of gret ditptnee. 

She weryd a keuurche. 

Politieal Potnnt, etc. (ed. FumlvSlI), p. 47. 
It was a vaut ybiillt for great diepenee, 

With many raunges reard along tho walL 

Spenter, V. Q., II. Ix. 20, 
S. A larder ; a spenoe. Mabbe. 
dispensbr (dis-pen's6r), It. [<M£.de^eiMcr,ds8- 
po«cer,< OF. deepensier, despencier, < IlL. dispm- 
.mrius, manager, steward, i. dimensa, pro'vision, 
buttery, larder: of. equiv. OF. dispenseor, dispen- 
sour, a stowara, < L. dispensator, one who dis- 
penses : see dispensator and dispense, n. Hence 
by apheresis spenser, spencer. In mod. use dis- 
penser is regarded as dispense, v,, + -eri.] It. 
A manager; a steward. — 2. One who dispenses 
or distributes; one who administers: as, a diS‘ 
ponser of medicines ; a di^enser of gifts or of 
favors ; a dispenser of justice. 


Tmnyum, Gardener's 1 
dispensing (dis-pen'sing), p. a. 1. Of or per- 
taniing to dispensation or tho granting of dis- 
pensations ; that may be exercised in relaxing 
the law, or in releasing from some legal obli- 

? :ation or penalty ; as, tho dispensing power of 
he pope. — 2. That dispenses, deals out, or dis- 
tributes: as, a dispensing chemist or druggist, 
dispeople (lUs-pe'pl), v. f. ; pret. and pp. dis- 
peopled, ppr. (lispcojding. [COF. despeupler, P. 
d^eupler (= Sp. aespoblar = Pg. despovoar), 
var., with prefix ties-, of depeupler, depopUr, de- 
populer, < L. depopulari, ravage, depopulate ; 
see depeople and dejyopulate.] To depopulate; 
empty of luhabitants. 

I.est bis heart exalt him in the barm 
Already dune, to have ditveopled heaven. 

Milton, P. L., vlL 161. 

France was almost dispeopled. 

JSvelyn, Diary, Nov. 8, 1986. 

dispeopler (dis-pfi'plOr), n. [< dispeople + -«ri. 
Cf. 8p. despohlador =s Pg. despovoaaor.] One 
who depopulates; a depopulator; that which 
deprives of inhabitants. 


disperancet, |>. Same as desperance. 
disperget (ais-pOrj'), v. t. [= Pr. disperger sa 
It. disporgere, spergere, < L. di^ergere, scatter 
about, disperse : see disperse.] To sprinkle, 
dispennatons (dl-spfer'm^tus), a. [< Gr. <5/-, 
two-, + cnkpiia{r-), seed, -f -ous.] Same as di- 
spermous. Thomas. 

dUTOrmons ((B-spOr'mus), o. [< Gr, 6i-, two-, + 
onlppa, seed, + -ous,] In bot., containing only 
two seeds : applied to fruits and their cells, 
disperplet (dis-pAr'pl), v. Same as disparjtle. 
dispersal (dis-per'sal), n. [< disperse + -at.] 
Dispersion. 

In several places Republican meetings were frightened 
luto ditpertai by on aggressive display of force. 

0. S. Merriam, 8. Bowles, II. 279. 
disperse (dis-pOrs'). v.; pret. and pp. dispersed, 
ppr. dispersing, [c F. disperser s Sp. Pg. dis- 
persar, < L. dispersus, pp, of ditpergere, scatter 
abroad, disperse, < dis-, di-, apart, + spargers, 
pp. «p«rs««, scatter : see ^larse.] I. trans. 1, 
To scatter ; separate and send off or drive in 
different directions ; cause to separate in dif- 
ferent directions : as, to disperse a crowd. 

Two lions in the still dark night 
A herd of beeves dieperee. Chapman. 

And now all things on both sides pi 
Navy set forth out of the Groyne in 
pered and driven back by Weather. 

Baker, Chronicles, p. 876. 
Her feet diiperss the powdery snow, 

That rises up like smoke. 

Wordeworth, Lucy Gray. 

2t. To distribute ; dispense. 

Being a king that loved wealth, he could not endure to 
have trade sick, nor any olistruction to continue ih the 
gate rein which diiperieth that blood. Btteen. 



Olipam 

In the store I 

ana auperacd It to hU workemeD in genersil. 
Quoted in Capt. John Smith'i True lltivels, IL ISO. 
8. To diffuse ; spread. 

The lips of the wise diiperte knowledge. Frov. xv. 7. 

Be hath dunierted good sentences, like Roses scattered 
on a dung-hlll. PurehoM, IHlgiimage, p. 265. 

He [the admiral] gave order that the sick Men should 
be scattered Into divers Ships, which disponed the Con* 
tagion exceedingly. Hotoell, letters, 1. Iv. 17. 

It was the end of the adversary to snppresse, but Oods 


point where retraeted rays begin to diverge. When a ray 
of sunlight is made to pass tiuougb prisms of different 
substances, but of such angles as to produce the same 
mean deviation of the ray, it la found that the speotra 
fwmed are of different lengths. Thus, the spectrum 
formed by a prism of oil of cassia la found to be two or 
three times longer than one formed by a glass prism : 
the oil of cassia Is therefore said to disperse the rays of 
light more than the glass, or to have a greater dispersive 


the light, Oods to communicate 
most corners of the Earth. 

T. Shepard, Clear Sunshine erf the Gospel, Ded. 

4t. To make known; publish. 

The poet entering on the stage to diepene the argument. 

B, Jonton. 

Their own divulged and dieperied ignominy. 

Benvenuto, Pauengers' Dialogues. 
6. To dissipate; cause to vanish; as, the fog 
is dispersed. 

I'll disperse the cloud 
That hath so long obscur'd a bloody act 
Ne'er equall'd yet. 

Fletcher (and another t). Prophetess, 11. 2. 
wSyn. 1 and S. Dispel, Scatter, etc. .See dissipate.— 3. 
To distribute, deal ou^dissemlnate, sow broadcast. 

n. intrans. 1. To separate and move apairf; 
in different directions without order or regular- 
ity; become scattered: as, the company dia~ 
persed at 10 o’clock. 

The clouds disperse in fumes, the wondering moon 
Beholds her brother's steeds beneath her own. 

Addison, tr. of Ovid's Metamorph., 11. 

The cadi went away, and the mob dispersed, and we di- 
rected a Moor to cry. That all people should In the night- 
time keep away from the tent, oi' they would be tired at. 

Brace, Source of the Nile, I. 110. 

Sf. To become diffused or spread ; spread. 

Th' AIndgbties Care iloth diiiersly disjtene 
Ore all the parts of all this VnIverse. 

Sylvester, tr. of Du Bartos's Weeks, I. 7. 
8. To vanish by diffusion ; be scattered out of 
Bight. 

Glory Is like a circle In the water, 

Which never ceaseth to enlarge Itself, 

Till, by broad spreading, It disperse to nought. 

Shak., 1 Hen. VI., 1. 2. 

The dust towered Into the air along the road and die. 
persed like the smoke of battle. 

Jt L. Stsveneon, Silverado Squatters, p. 84. 
dlBpenet, a. [ME. diapers, < OF. diapers, dis- 
pars, < Ii. dispersus, scattered, pp. of disper- 
gere, scatter: see disperse, ».] Scattered; dis- 
jMrsed. Gower. 

USpened (dis-p^rst'), p. a. [Pp. of disperse, v.] 
Scattered : specifically, in entom., said of spots, 
ponotures, etc., which arc placed irregularly, 
but near together — scattered being applied to 
ypots that are both irregular and far apart. — 
Duperted harmony, see harmony. 
dispffnwdly (dis-pCr'sed-li), adv. In a dispersed 
manner; separately. Bailey, 1731. 
dispersdoness (dis-pCr'sed-nes), n. The state 
of Deing dispersed or scattered. Bailey, 1728. 
disperaenesst (dis-pCrs'nes), n. A scattered 
state; sparseness; thinness. 

The torrid parts of AfrIck are by Flso resembled to a 
libbard's skin, the distance of whose spots/epruseut the 
disperseness of habitations or towns in AfrIck. 

Brerewood, Languages, 
disperser (dis-pCr'sCr), n. One who or that 
wmch disperses: as, a disperser of libels. 

The disperser of this copy was one Munsey. of that col- 
lege, whom (as he thought) they made their instrument. 

Strype, Abp. WhItgift (1696). 

An Iron or stone plate, 4 or 6 feet squatv, called the dis- 
perser, is placed over each Hre |in browing] to disperse the 
neat and prevent the malt iiiimodlately above from taking 
Are. Encye. Brit., IV. 280. 

dispersion (dis-pfer'shon), n. [= P. dispersion 
SB Pr. dispersio = Sp. dispersion = Pg. dispersdo 
s= It. dispersions, spersione, < LL. dispersio(n-), 
a scattering, dispersion, < L. dispergere, pp. dis- 
persus, scatter: see disperse, v.J 1. The act of 
dispersing or scattering. 

Norway . . . Millt'.the great centre of dispersion of the 
ice lot the glacispii|^hl, and hero it has been found that 
the sheet altoliiM'Itt greatest thickness. 

J. CroU, Climate and Cosmology, p. 247. 
2. The state of being dispersed or scattered 
abroad: as, the dispersion of the Jews. 

He appeared to men and women, to the clergy and the 
laity, ... to them in conjunction and to them in disper- 
sion. Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. 1836), II. 88. 

Thus, from the first, while the social structure of New 
England was that of concentration, the social structure 
of Virginia was that of dispersion. 

It. C. TyUr, HUt. Amor, tit., I. 8.1. 
8. In opUcs, the separation of the different col- 
ored rays in refraction, arising from their dif- 
ferent wave-lengths. The point of dlsperrion U the 


spaces have to one an- 
other ratios differing from the ratios of the lengths of the 
spectra which they compose; and this property has been 

^ called the imtionalily vj dispersion at of the colored 

disperse It to the ut- spaces In the siiectrum. See prism and r^fra^ion. 


Dispersion has been accounted for by the differontspeeds 
of light of different wave-lengths in the same refracting 
medium. Tail, Light, | 7'i 

In consequence of . . . dispersion of the colours in va- 
rious directions of vibration, white light becomes broken 
up In a mode which is comparable with the dispersion of 
colour by ordinary refraction, and on this account has re- 
ceived tile name of circular or rotary dispersion. 

Lommol, Light (trans.), p. 884. 
4. In med. and surg., the scattering or remov- 
al of infiamraation from a part and the resto- 
ration of tho part to its natural state. — 6. In 
math., the excess of tho averagje value of a 
function at less than an infinitesimal distance 
from a point over tho value at that point, this 
excess being divided by iV of the square of the 
limiting inmiitesimal distance.— Abnormal dis- 
persion, ill optics, a phenomenon exhibited by solntluns 
of some substances, a« fuchsin, which give spectra differ- 
ing from the usual prismatic spectrum lu the order of the 
colors, —Cone of dispersion, seo cone.— Dispersion of 
the blsectrleeB, in crystal., tlie separation oj the bisec- 
trices for different colors oliscrved in many monoclinlc and 
trlullnlc crystals wlieii the position of the three axes of 
Itght elastioity is not the same for all the rays of the spec- 
trum. It may be crossed, horizontal, or inclined, it is 
crossed when tho acute bisectrix coincides with the ortho- 
dlagoiial axis. When a section of a biaxial crystal cut nor- 
mal to the acute bisectrix Is viewed In converging polar- 
ized light, the dispersion of the optic axes or bisectrices Is 
generally marked by the arrangement of the colors In the 
Interference-figures seen. It is horizontal when the obtuse 
bisectrix coincides with tho orthodiagoiial axis; and in- 
eliiied, in monoclinlc cmtals, when the optic axes He in the 
plane of symmetry.— Dlspsrslon Of the optic axes. In 
crystal., the separation of the axes for different colors In 
biaxial crystals, which takes place when the axial angles 
have dllTerent values ; It is usually described — ' - — 

X ... ^ .... 


able progreM, Anaxagoras and other aatronomen lncnm 
the charge of blaspEemx for ditpermmifi/*nff Hellos, ai 
trying to assign invariable laws to the solar phenomanu. 

Orote, quoted In H. Spencer's Study of SocloL, p. 802. 
dispillt, V. t. [< die-, apart, + spill.'} To spill. 

For I have boldly blood full piteously dianilled. 

The World and the Child (1622) (Hariltt's DodMey, I. 26i). 

dispirit (dis-pir'it), V. t. [For disspirit, < du- 
pnv. + 1. To depress the spirits of; 

deprive of courage; disooorage; dishearten; 
deject ; cast down. 

Not dispirited with my afflictions. Dryden. 

Our men are dispirited, and not likely to get anything 
by fighting with them. Ludlow, Memoirs, I. 26ti. 

The debilitating effect of the sirocco upon the system,' 
and Its lowering and rfisyrfn'ting Influence upon the mind, 
are due to a heated atmosphere surcharged with moisture. 

Huzilsy and I’oumatu, Physiol., 1 882. 
2. To exhaust the spirits or bodily vigor of. 
[Rare,] 

He has dispirited himself by a debauch. Collier. 


dispirited 
v.f 1. In 
couraged; dejected. 


< V, according as the angle for red rays is greater or less 
than that for blue rays.— BplpoUo dispersion. See epi- 
txrfie,— The dlsperslott, the Jews dispersed among the 
Oentlles during and after the Babylonian captivity ; the 
dlas|H)ra ; most frequently used of we scattered communi- 
ties of .lews referred to in the New Testament, cither of 
such communities collectively and In general, or of the 
communities In some single country or group of countries : 
as, (A« Parthian dispersion; the dispersion of Asia Minor; 
the Egyptian dispersion; the disjmsiun In Rome. Bee 
diaspora. 

Tho epistle (of James] is addressed *' to the twelve tribes 
which are ot the disi>ersion.'' Encye. Brit., XIII, 668. 

dispersive (dis-pftr'siv), a. [= OF, F. diaper sif; 
as disperse + -ire.] Pertaining to dispersion ; 
dispersing; separating and scattering. 

By its dispersive (lower | tliat of a (larticular kind ot glass, 
as flint, crown, etc.] Is meant its (lower ot separating the 
colors BO 08 to fonn a s(H)ctrum, or to produce chromatic 
abcrralioii. Eeweomb and Holden, Astron., p. 81. 

dispersively (dis-p^r'siv-li), adv. In a disper- 
sive manner; by dispersion: m, dispersively re- 
fraoted light. 

dispersivenessidis-pto'siv-nes), n. Dispersivo 
quality or state. 

dispersonalize (dis-pftr'sgn-al-la), V. f.; pret. 
and pp. disjwrsottalised, ppr. diaper sonalizing. 
[< dis- priv. + personal + -ize.} To disguise 
tho personality of; render impersonal ; disper- 
sonate. [Rare.] 

I regret that I killed off Mr. Wilbur so s<x>n, for he 
would have enabled me . . . todisi>ereonalize myself Into 
a vicarious egotism. Lowell, Blglow Pa{>eni, Int. 

dispsrsonatff (dis-pftr'son-at), V. t . ; pret. and 
pp. dispersonated, ppr. dimersonating. [< dis- 
priv. + personate. Cf. ML. dispersonar^ pp. 
disperaonatua, treat injuriously, insult.] To ai- 


rited (dis-pir'I-ted), p. a. [Pp. of disjiirit, 
1. Indicanng depression of spirits; dia- 


ls Revnlgo at a distance, on a Sunday 
I, and with a dispirited air. 

Tieknor, Span. Lit., I. 233. 
2. Spiritless; tame; wanting vigor: as, a poor, 
dispirited style. 

Dispirited recitations. Hammond, Works, IV., Fref. 
dispiritedly (dis-pir'i-ted-ll), adv. In a dispirit- 
ed manner; dejectedly, 

dispiritedneSB (dis-pir'i-ted-nes), n. Depres- 
sion of spirits ; dejection. 

Arsenical apiiensa have . . . caused, in some, great faint- 
ness and disjnritedness. Boyle, Works, V. 45. 

dispiritment (dis-pir'it-ment), n. The act of 
dispiriting, or the state of being dispirited or 
dejected ; discouragement. 

Yon honestly quit your tools : quit a most muddy, con- 
fused coll of sore work, short rations, of sorrows, dtepirit- 
menu, and contiadictlons, having now done with It all. 

Carlyle. 

There are few men who can put forth all their muscle 
In a losing race ; and it is characteristic of Lessing that 
what he wrote nnder the dispiritment ot failure sliould 
be the must lively and vigorous, 

LowM, Among my Books, 1st ser., p. 328. 
dispiseti V. t. An obsolete form of despise, 
dispitet, n. and v. An obsolete form or despite. 
displteonst, a. See despiteoua. 
dispitoiisti dispitouslyt. Bee despitous, dcs- 
pitously. 

displace (dis-plas'), v, t , ; pret. and pp. displaced, 
ppr. displacing. [< OP. desplacer, P. deplacer, 
displace, < ties- priv. + placer, place : see place.] 
1 . To remove to a different place ; put out of 
the usual or proper place : as, to dilutee books 
or papers. 


2, To remove from any position, office, or 
dignity; depose: as, to displace an officer of 
government. 

Liable not only to have its acts annulled by him, but to 
be displaced, as regards the Individuals composing it, or 
annihilated as nn institution. Brougham. 

The wish of the ministry was to displace Hastings, and 
to put Clavering at the head ot the government. 

Macaulay, Warren Hastings. 

3t. To disorder; disturb; spoil. 

You have displac'd tho mirth, broke the good meeting, 
With most aumlr'd disorder. Shak., Macbeth, ill. 4. 

4. To take the place of; replace. 


alongside 
=8yn. a. To di 


?e°*Kr*[lfare disperson- dl^ii;<i5able7di8-j)m'8a^^^^^ -1 


dispersoniflcatioil (dls-per-son'i-fi-kfi'shqn), n. 
[< dispersoni/y : see -/y and -ofton.] The act 
of divesting an animate object of whatever 
Tiorsonal attributes bad been ascribed to it. 
[Rare.] 

The ascription of social actions and political events en- 
tirely to natural causes, tlius leaving out Providence as a 
factor, seems to the reiigions mlnit of our day as seemed 
to the mind of the pious Greek the dispvreont/leafion ot 
Helios and the explanation ot celestial motions otherwise 
than by immediate divine agency. 

H. Spencer, Study of BocioL, p. 802. 

dispersonify (dis-p^r-sou'l-fi), «. t . ; pret. and 
pp. dispersoni^d, ppr. dispsrsonifymg. [< dte- 
priv. + personify.} To divest of asoribed per- 
Bonality or persooid attributes. [Bare.] 


moved. Imp. Diet. 
displaced (dis-plast'), p. a. [Pp. of displace. < -1 
Removed from a particular regiment, but at 
liberty to serve in some other corps: applied 
to certain offlceip in the British service when 
so transferred by reason of misconduet, or for 
any other cansei 

displacement (dis-pl&s'mgnt), ». [as F.d>- 
pldcement; as displace + -ment.} 1. A puttinrf 
out of place; removal from a former or usual 
o^roper place, or from a position, dignity, or 
offloe. 

The disi^eoement of the centres of the olrolec. 


of ‘'being displace 


Cnneoi B sary disptaetwunt ot tands. A. UsmUKM- 



BoloM w« am MMrtalit the nte of Motion of • itar fn»n 
its Mij pdm J<iw»f*e«»>»ew< of poeitiou in % gtyen time, we 
maitSnow It* wbi^ute dUtanoe. 

J, Crott, Climate and Ceamology, p. 812. 

a. A putting in tbe place of another or of some- 
tMngeise’r substitatioii in place; replacement 
by eso^nge. 

The Frenoti tenn remplaeement la uauallv but inaccu- 
rately rendered replaoement ; the true meaning of the lat- 
ter word la putting back Into ita place, and not dUplace- 
went or gubiUtutloQ, which oouveya the meaning of the 
French word more correctly. 

ir. it. Miller, Chemtotry, III. ( 1072. 

3. lu hydros., the quantity of a liquid which is 
diaplaoed by a aolid body placed in it. it Ute 
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apart, 4- p/foare. fold: see |>}a<f,p/faafe. Hence attractive than the ordinary text-type. Also 
by apheresis aplay, q. v.J I. trana. 1. To un- display-letter. 

fold; lay open; snread out; expand; disclose, dlsplef (dis'pl), ». t. tContr. of disciple, «.] To 
as in caiving or ussocting a body. discipline. 

UertUe up hU fetbtys displayed like a layle. And bitter Fenaunce, with an yron whip, 

tpdffate, Aiinof Poems, p. IBS. Was wont him onoe to dieple every day. 

that crane. SrOee* Scok (K K t. p. m. , SpenMr, I^Q I.x.S7. 

Bo having said, eftsoonea he gan disphtj/ dJaploaBaiXCet (dig-plez'M^, «• [Eaily mM. 

UU painted nimble wtnga, and vaniabt quite away. E, also displeoeaunce ; <ME. at^ieaaance, ats- 
spetuer, p. Q., II. viii. 8. picosaunce, < AF. diaplegance, OF. displeiaanoe, 
Tlie Snnne no snoner displayed his boames, than tlie (losplaisance, F. dSplaisance » Pr. despUnenaa 
Tartar hi. colours. Copt, ./ofcn SmtfA, True TraveU, 1. 27. p ’dispHc^tcia = It. dispiacenM, dis- 

J3. To show; CI^SO to the view; exhibit to pUicemia, spiaesnea, < ML. diumlacetitia (> E. 
the eyes; CBpecially, to show ostentatiously; displacency), a restored fonn of L. diaplicentia 
parade flauntingly. (> aisplicence), displeasure, dissatisfaetlou, 

For then the choice and prime women of the City, if the discontent: see disfiacency, diepleasant, dia~ 
of not« a,. tiiftir .n,«,n.iie» with pigagg, aud cf. pfcagoMcc.] Displcasure; dissat- 


ly used in ooiineotlon with ships: as, a ship of 8,000 tons 

displaoement, 

4, In phar., a method by which the active 
principles of organic bodies are extracted from 
them. The body, reduced to a powder, is subjected to 
the Botlon of a liquid which dissolves the soluble matter. 
When this has been sufllclently charged, it Is displaced or 
replaced by a quantity of the same or of another liquid. 

Same as pej'cofofion. 

6. In tnecli., the geometncal difference or ex- 
act relation between the position of a body at 
any moment and its iuitim position. 

The curve wliich represents the history of the displace- 
ments of all particles at tlie same time represents tdso ttie 
history of the displaeenuint of any one particle at dlflorent 
times. Minekin, Unlpluuar Kltiuniatlos, 1. 10. 

Oeutsr cf displaoement. See centerx Composition 
of (Usplaoemanta. Bee compoeition — Displaoement 
diagram or polygon. See diagram — Displacement 
of sero, In eAennoiniifri/, tlie change (rise) in the position 
of the zero of a theruioineter often observed a considerable 
length of time after It has been made, and regarded os due 
to a gr^ual change In the bulb, produced by the atmo- 
Bpherlo pressure.— Bleotrlo displaoement, the quanti- 
tative measure of the olectrlo pularizatlon of a dielectric. 
The quantity of electricity which (lows across any plane In 
a dielectric duo to a chaiigo of the eluctrio forces is the 
electric db^laoemcnt across that plane. 

Further, he [MsxweUl has regarded the cleotrlo charge 
of the systom as the surface manifestation of a change 
which took place in the medium when the electrifica- 
tion waa sot up. This change he has onlled Sketric JHs- 
vlaeexMnt. 

A. Gray, AbaoL Moos. In Elect, and Mag., 1. 183. 
Tancsutlal dlspluounsut of a curve, the inteml of the 
tangential ooroponenta of the displacement of elements of 


curve, but also on toe corresponding points. 

displaoencyt (dis-plu'sen-si), n. [< ML. dts- 
PMcentia, rostorea form of L. dispUcentia (> 
E. diepXicence, displicencij), dislibe, diasatisfac- 
tiou, \ displicenU^a, ppr. of displicere, ML. also 
displacere, displease: see displease. Cf. die- 


isfaotion; discontent; annoyance; vexation. 

Sucli greues & many other happyth viito the hunter, 
wliyche for displeasanea of theym y* love it I dare not 
report©. Jul. Berners, Treatyse of Fysshyiige, fol. 1, back. 
Cordeill said she lov'd him as behoov'd : 

Whose simple answere, wanting colours fayre 
To paint it forth, him to diepleasaunoe moov'd. 

Hpmser, F. Q., II. %. 28. 


it their obsequies, with 
Sandys, Travalles, p. 66. 

Proudly displaying the insignia of their order. I'nseoU. 

De spoke, and one among hla gentlewomen 
DujMy'd a splendid silk of foreign loom, 

Where like a shoaling aea the lovely blue 
Play'd into green. Tennyson, Oeralnt. 

3. To exhibit to the mind; make manifest or 
apparent; bring into notice: as, to diS2>lay one’s 
ignorance or folly. displeasantt (diB-plex'ant), o. [< ME. *df*- 

Uia growth now to youth's full flower, <fispfaj/in^ ptesant, K AI . "nisple'sant, restored form of 

All virtue, grace, and wisdom to achieve OF. desplaisant, F. ddjtlaisant, < ML. diapla- 

Things highest, greatest. Miiton, P. K., i. 67. cen(f-)s,L. displioen{t-)s, ppr. of displicere, ML. 

Paint the ^verw of what yoii'vo seen to Day, also (iisnlacevc, displGage; am dimlmse. Cf. 

And 111 Imld BtlOkes till) vicious 1 own cfuqifh]/. 1 TTnr,lAnanr,f C,. I)nn1nn.>',n.v< ehnw. 

Cotumiw, Ojieiiing of the queen's •rheBtro,EpH. )deasant.\ Unpleasant or unpleasing, snotv 
Nothing can be more admlralile than the skill which PVing displeasure. 

Socrates displays in the conversations which Pinto has Tha King's higlinosse, at his npriieiilg and comelng 
■ or itivonted. Afocaufa;/, History, thereunto, may flmie the said chamber 


reiKirted or itivonted. Macaxday, History. 

It is in the realising of grand cltaractor that tlie strengtli 
of liistorical genius I'hlelly display* Itself. 

SMths, Medieval and Modern Hist., p. 08. 


f pure, oleano. 


thereunto, i 

whollaonie, ana meete, witnoui Buy ui*piea*aiu ei™ o. 
thing, as the liealth, voinmodity, and pleaaure of his most 
noble person doth require. 

Quoted 111 Babees Book (E. E. T. S.), p. 864. 


JrtMnO Iron, lU Mb,, bib obt ot 


water. 

4t. To discover; descry. 


Munday (Arlier's 
That no man would invite 
The poet from us, to sup forth to-night, 

If tliu play please. It ft displeasant be, 

We do presume that no man will. 

B. Jonson, Devil Is an Asa, V. 5. 

tive: ^vo special prominence to, as particular dlgpleasailtlytC^is-plez'ant-li), ado. Unpletis- 
^ *■ ’ - • 'ypo, wider antly; offensively. 


The city so adorned with . 

Chajmmn, Hind, xl. 74. 
5. In printing, to make conspicuous or altmc- 
*’*re: give special prominence to, as parti''"!"'" i 
irds or lines, by the uso of larger typo, t 


space, etc. =gyii. 3, To parailc, show olf. He tlionght verily the Emperor should take It more dis- 

• • To lav anvthinir open, ns in pleosanflj/ than if nls holiness hart rteeliirpd hlniielf. 

. J J e» I 1 SD-wne. Hen. VIIL.an. 1 


II. hitrans. 1, 

cawing or dissecting. t 1 , 

He corves, (f Mpfojys, and cuts up to a wonder. Spectator. dlsplOBM (dis-^>l§z')i 

2 . 

great snow 01 woras; uua aomvijsiirauvoiy. HcSflUlire 

very follow which of late desnL _ 

mcliy against Wglme|..^^ ^ < ML. restored’ forSi of L! 


Sf)7/j)e, Hen. VIII., an. 16E8. 
pret. and pp, dis- 
'■< ME. tfispleaen, 
^ ' ■ ' If, later 


. Tomakeaslmwordisplay-a. Toinakea ZXenTxF&Zr 
.cat show of woms; tulk demonstratively. m^d P 


plwncc, diwhcencu, displeasance, doublets of 
displacency. i Dislike ; dissatisfaction ; displea- 
sure. 

A dujdaeenep at the good of others, because they enjoy 
it though not unworthy of It, la an absurd depravity. 

Sir r. Brmme, Christ. Mor., t I'i 

displacer (dis-pl&'sftr), n. 1. One who or that 
which displaces. — 2. In chem., an apparatus 
used in the chemioal process ot displacement 
or percolation ; a percolator, 
displfut (dis-plant'), v. t. [< OF. desplanter, 
P. dSplanter ss 8p. Pe. desplaniar s= It. dispian- 
tare, spiantare, < ML. as if ^displantare, < L. 
dw-pnv. + plantare, plant: see plant, p.] 1. 
To pluck up; dislodge from a state of being 
planted, settled, or fixed. 

UnlcM philosophy can make a Juliet, 

Displant a town, roverao a prlnce'a doom. 

^Aat., R. and J., 111.8. 

But after the lonlana and Oreeks had planted certain 
f olontea thereabout, and displaTUed the barbaroae, it [the 
BlMk Sea] was called Euxiue. Sandys, Travalles, p. 80. 
2. To strip ot what is planted, settled, or estab- 
lished : as, to di^lant a country of inhabitants. 

They [the French] bod them tell all the plantations, as 
far aa forty degrees, that they would come with eight 
‘slilps, next year, and displant them all. . , ^ 

Winthrop, HUt New England, 1. 198. 

displaatotloa (dis-plan-tfi'shon), n. [= P. dS- 
plantation sa 8p. ae^hntaeian =a It. spiania- 
cione; as distant + -afkm.] The act of dis- 
planting; removal; displacement. JtaMgh. 
displat (di8-plat')» f . f- ; PP- displatted, 

ppr. displatHtiff. t<di«-jpriv. +j>Iof3.] To un- 
twist; tmouil. HaiheuiiU. 
display (dis-pU'), v. [< ME. displayen, desplay- 
' h, < OF. despleier, de^loier, dUploer, desplier, 
" ’ ' 'yyer (> E. d^loy, q. v.) se Pr. despT 


display (di.pU0.«. KdiVplay,.] Anopen- 

mg, unfolding, or disclosing; a spreading of Pj disagreeable to; excite 

anything to the view, commouly with the sense jq; as, acrid and rancid substances 

M displease tlie taste; glaring colors displease the 
dSSyTjero’lry*’ * banners; a his conduct his relatives. 

Hu died, as erring men eliuiild die, 

Without display, without ^ade. 


Byron, Patlalnn, xvll. 

, ns always the same, l>ut 

the displays ot It change. Lcncsll, Study windows, p. 223. 

Bgyn. Show, Parade, etc. 8co ostentation. 
rtla pIa yadfdis-nlM'l. p- a. [Pp. of display, v.3 
1. Unfolded; opened: spread; expanded; mani- Adversity is so 
fested; disclosed. — 2. In her. ; (a) Ha'ving the pleased witli it? 
wings expanded : said of a bird 
used as a bearing, especially a 
bird of prey. Compare disclosed. 

{b) Gardaut and extendant: said 
of a beast used as a bearing. 
fBare.] AlsoexteMdanf. — 8, In 
printing, printed in Iwger or 
more prominent tjjo, or con- 



Art esn deceive, urhungcr force my taste. 

Donne, SatIrM. 
Boon os the unwelcome news 
From earth arrived at heaven-gnte, displeased 
All were who heard. Milton, P. L., x 8S. 

Adversity is so wlmiesome, . . . why should we be dis- 
Barrote, Works, HI. vil. 
Always teasing others, always teas'd, 
jbU only pleosnro Is — to be displeas'd. 

Cowper, Conversation. 
2f. To fail to accomplish or satisfy; fall short 
of. 


F-sgle Displayed. 


I shall displease my ends else. Beau, and PL 

fFroquently followed by fo in old English.] 
jSyu. I. To ann^, chafe, provoke, pique, fret. 

n. iutrans. To excite disgust or aversion. 
Foul lights do rather displease In that they excite the 
nieinory of foul things, than in the Immediate objects. 

Bacon, Nat. Hist 



spiouously arranged to attract 
attention,— Desosndsat displayeil See deseendsnt. 

— Dlaplayed foreshortened, in her., represented with 
the wtnqa extended aud with the head outward, os If flying 

MliSlJiS'ln , ... . 

fii:a««bMk:Ml7^of,bl,;iuMduBbMriiis- ra.Wrd pl«M»d or disapproving intiimor j in the niMi- 
is generally represented showing the back ; when in this ner of one 'Who is displeased. 

^Ition, it is sometimes sMd to be He looks down displeasedly upon the earth, as the r.- 

dlflplay«r (di«-pl4'dr), «. Om who or that glou o( his sorrow and baulshment. 
which displays. Bp. Hall, The Happy Mon. 

The ifispkxyer of bis high frontiers. dfff p l **-*”*^**^— (diH-plg'r.ed-negl, n. Displea- 

Oayton, Notes on Don Quixote, . uneasiness. W. Montague. 
diaplay-lfltter (dis-plft'let'dr), n. Same as dis- dlapleaser (dis-pl6'zdr), n. One who or that 
jglay-t^e, vehich displeases. 

duplay-Btand (dis-pIa'Htand), «. Arack, shelf, diaplea^bog (dis-plfi'zing), p. a, [Ppr. of dis- 
other contrivance for showing goods in a please , ».] Offensive to the mind or any of the 


'window or on a counter. 


di»pUy-type (dis-pirtip), 
lectively types, of a style more proi 


A type, or col- 
prominent 01 


senses; disagreeable. 




dl^^leadngly (dis-plS'zing-li), adv. In a dis- 
pleasing, anno:^ng, or offensive manner. 

From their retreaU 

Cookrotches crawl ditpleatinaly abroad. 

Orainfftr, Sugar Cane, I. 

dIsplaagillglieOT (dis -pie' zing -nes). u. Dis- 
tastef ulnesB ; offensiveuess ; tue quality of giv- 
ing some de^e of annoyance or offense. 
displeaSTirable (dis-plez'w-a-bl), a. [< dia- 
^nv. + pteaturable.} Disagreeable; giving or 
imparting no pleasure. 

The pleaaiirei men gain by labouring In their vooationa, 
and receiving In one form or another retunu (or their 
aervloei, uaually have the drawback that the labours are 
in a considerable degree dUpteasurable. 

H. Spenetr, Data of Ethics, 1 102. 
diapleasore (dis-pleg'^), n. [< AF. diaplea- 
sure (P. ddplaiair), < "displeaer, OF. deaptaiair, 
P. d^laire, displease: see displeaae, and of. di#- 
and pleoaure.} 1. The state of feeling dis- 
pleased; specifically, a feeling of intense or 
Indignant disapproval, as of an act of disobe- 
dience, injustice, etc.: as, a man incurs the 
diapleaaure of another by thwarting his views 
or schemes; a servant incurs the di^Uoaure of 
his master by neglect or disobedience; we ex- 

S erienoe diapleaaure at any violation of right or 
eoorum. 

The States return answer. That they are heartily sorry 
they should incur her ditpUature liy conferring u))on tlie 
Elarl o( Leicester] tliat absolute Autliority, not having 
first mode her acquainted. Baker, Chronicles, p. 300. 

They even uioot to complain, censure, and remonstrate, 
when a governor gives diepUature. Brougham. 

2. Discomfort; uneasiness; dolefulness: op- 
posed to pleasure. [Archaic.] 

A feeling ... os distinct and recognisatile as the feel- 
ing of pleasure In a sweet taste or of diepltcuure at u tootli- 
aclH). W. K. Clifford, Lectures, II. 120. 

a. Offense; umbrage. [Archaic.] 


disploaiont (dia-pld'zhqn), ». r< L. aa if *dia- 
ploaio(n~), < dtaplodere, pp. aiaploaua, burst 
asunder * see diaplode."] The act of disploding ; 
explosion. 

The vast diapiotUm dissipates the clouds. 

Young, Might Thoughts, lx. 
disploslTet (dis-plo'siv), a. [< L. diaploaua, pp. 
of diaplodere. displode, + -iec.] Ex]^OBive. 
difipltune (du-plom'), V. U] pret. and pp. dia- 
plumed, ppr. aiapluming. f< OP. de^lumer, 
F. dSplumer sa op. Pg. deaplumar =s It. apiu- 
mare, strip of feathers, < L. dia- priv. + plu- 
mare, feather : see phtme, v. Of. d^lume.] To 
strip or deprive of plumes or feathers ; hence, 
to strip of honors, or of badges of honor. 


utterly dUoharged unite, and unpunisMuefor ever, i,y 
way of aoUon, or otherwise, of or (or any mnrther, slay. 
Ing of men, or of taking and diapartiug of goods, or any 
other trespasses done by them. 

Prynne, Treachery and Diiloyalty, ill. 4.^ 
2. To divert; cheer ; amuse sportively or gai- 
ly: usually with a reflexive pronoun. 


nforten, ... 
n hire dfrnorten. 
7Aatiesi', Trollus, Iv. 724 


tliat we no longer know them. Burke, I 
The sun shone wide over open uplands, the ditplumed 
hills stood clear against the sky. 

R. L. Stemneon, Silverado Squatters, p. 17. 

dispoint (dis-point'), v. t. [< dia- priv. + point, 
n.j To deprive of a point or points. 

While Nergal speeds his Victory too-fast. 


4. A displeasing or offensive act ; an act which 
causes, or is fitted to cause or rouse, a feeling 
of dissatisfaction, annoyance, or resentment ; 
an ill turn or affront : generally preceded by do. 

Mow shall I be more blameless than tlio Piiilistinea, 
though I do them a ditpleaetire. Judges xv. a, 

6t. A state of disgrace or disfavor. 

He went into Poland, being In diepleaeure with the pone 
for overmuch familiarity. Peaeham, Music. 

»Byn. L Dissatisfaction, disapprobation, distaste, dislike, 
auger, vexation, indignation, resun tmunt, annoyance. 

dUipleaBTire (dis-pleg'Ar), v. t. [< diapleaaure, 
n.j To displease; be displeasing or annoying 
to : as, it diapleaaures me to see so much waste. 
[Archaic.] 

When the 1 , , 

the favourite. It Is impossible any oti 

great. Bacon, Ambition. 

diaplenish (dis-plen'ish), V, t. [< dia- priv. + 
pieniah.'] To dlsfumish ; deprive of plenishing ; 
dispose of the plenishing of; render void or 
destitute : as, a diapleniahing sale (that is, one 
in which the entire bonsehold furniture is dis- 
posed of). [Scotch and North. Eng.] 

It was admitted, Indeed, that largo areas of forest-land 
bad been diaplenUhed. Oeikie, Ice Age, p. 1. 

dlsplfinishment (dis-plen'ish-ment), n. 1. 
The act of displenishing. — 2. The condition of 
being displenished. 

diiplfcence, displicency (dis'pU-sens, -sen-si), 
N. [< L. di^lieentia, displeasuro, dissatisfac- 
tion: see di^ilaeency, diajileaaanee, doublets of 
diaplieence, ataplieencj/.'] Displeasure ; dislike. 
[Bare.] 

He, then, is the best scholar, that studieth the least, by 
his own arguliigs, to clear to himself these obscure inter- 
]ectlone of dUplieenee and ill- humour. 

W. Montague, Devoute Essays, i. 

Hence arose, ... I will nut say a grudge against them, 
for they had no sin, yet a kind of diaplioimeg with them, 
as mere creatures. Ooodwin, Works, I. 1. l,%. 

In so far aa a man's life consists in the abundance of 
the things hopoeseaseth, wo see then why it dwindles 
With these, ipie like holds where self-compiacency or die- 
plieeney restilibn a sense of personal worth or on the hon- 
our or afleotldh of others. J. Ward, Encyc. Brit., XX. 70. 

dii^lodet (dis-pldd'), V. [< L. diaplodere, pp, 
di^loaua, spread out, burst asunder, < dia-, 
asunder, + plaudere, strike, clap, beat. Cf. 
applaud, explode.} I. intrana. To burst with a 
loud report; explode. 

Like rubbish from ditploding engines thrown. 

Young, Night Thoughts, v. 

n. trana. To cause 
port; explode. 

stood rank'd of seraphim another 
In posture to dUplode their 
Of thnnder. 


0 burst with a loud re- 


Mtiton, P. L., vL a06. oomnilng with 


dlgpqndaic (di-spon-d&'ik), a. [As diapondee 
+ -ic, after spondaic.] Of or pertaining to a 
dispondee; consisting of or constituting two 
spondees : as, the diapondaie close of a dactylic 
hexameter. 

dispondee (^-spon'de), n. [< L. diapondma, 
LL. also diamondiua, < Or. dtanivdttof, a double 
spondee, < 6i-, two-, + oirovdeioc, spondee : see 
apotidee.j In proa., adouble spondee ; two spon- 
dees regarded as forming one compound foot, 
dlspondeus (di-spou*dS'us), n. ; I>1. diapondei 
(- 1 ). [L. : see diepondee.} Same as diapondee. 

dispone (dls-pon'), pret. and np. diaponed, 
ppr. diaponing. [Formerly also dtspon ; < ME. 
dlapotien, < OF. diaponer, dispose, deapondre, 
expose, expound, explain, F. dial, d^ondre, 
disjoin, detach, let go, s= Sp. diaponer ss Pg. 
diapor =s It. diaporre, ditponcre as D. diaponeren 
as O. diaponiren = Dan. diaponere = Sw. diapo- 
nera, dispose, < L. diaponere, pp. diapoaitua, set 
in different places, distribute, arrange, set in 
order, dispose, settle, determine, < dia-, apart,, 
in different directions, + ponere, sot, place: 
see ponent, and ef. diapoae,} I. trana. If. To 
sot in order ; arrange ; dispose, 

his ordlnauuco. 
Chaucer, rrollus, Iv. 904. 

2. In Scota law, to make over or convey to an- 
other in a legal form. 

He has ditponed . . . the whole estate. . Scott. 

n.t intrana. To make disposition or arrange- 
ment ; dispose : absolutely or with of. 

Of my rooble thou diepone 
Riglit as the someth best is for to done. 

Chaucer, Trollus, v. 800. 

Man propons but God diepone. 

Hay, l-rovcrbs, 8d ed. (1078), p. 884. 
diBponee(dia-p^n§'), n. {<.diapone + -eel.} In 
Scota law, one to whom anything is disponed or 
made over. 

disponant (dls-po'nent), a. [s= Pg. It. diapo- 
nente, < L. diaponen(t-)8, ppr. of diaponere, dis- 
pose : see dtcponc.] Disposing or fitting for the 
end in view.— Diaponent form, in metaph. See form. 
diaponer (^s-po'n^r), n. In Scota law, a person 
who legally transfers property from himself to 
another. 

dlspo^et (dis-punj'), V. f. [< dia- + sponge.] 
To discharge, as from a sponge; distil or drop. 
Also diapunge. 

O sovereign mistress of true melancholy, 

The poisonoiu damp of night diaponge upon me. 

Shak., A. and C., Iv. 0. 
disport ( dis-pdrt'I, ti. K ME. diaporten, *deapor- 
ten, divert, play, < OP. aeaporter =s It. *diaportar 
(in deriv. ) (< ML. as if *diaportare), var. of de- 
porter, depporter, bear, sujpport, manage, dis- 
pense, spare, banish, divert, amuse, refl. divert 
or amuse one’s seif, also forbear, desist, cease, 
F. ddporter, carry away, transport, refl. desist, 
= Pr. Bp. Pg. d^portar as It. aiportare, deport, 
divert, i L. dep^tare, carry away, transport, 
ML. also bear, suffer, forbear, also (by a turn 
of thought seen also in similar senses of dia- 
tract, divert, transport), divert, amuse, < de, 
away, + portare, carry. See deport. Hence by 
apheresis sport, q. v.j L trana. If. To carry 
away; transport; deiiort. 

And In the flnt parliament of hie mlgne there was thU 
act of Indemnity paaeed. That all and lingular penoiia 
him from beyond the seas into the realms 


And with hire tales wenden h. ^ 

Chaucer, Trollus, H 
Tho was this wohill wife comforted 
By alle wales and dUported. 

Oower, Conf. Amant., 1, 76. 
8. To display in a gay or sportive manner; 
sport. V 

Tlie new varieties of form In which his genius now du- 
ported itself were scarcely less striking. 

Tieknor, Span. Lit., n. 241. 

II. intrana. To play ; sport ; indulge in gai. 
ety. 

with that entred the Emperour In to his chamber and 
the sauage man and his prlve cuunselle, and tber thel rested 
and disported, and spake of many thinges. 

Merlin (E. B. T. S.), UL 428. 
That cup-board where the Mice ditport, 

1 liken to St. Stephen's Court. 

Prior, Erie Bobert’s Mice, 
ever-mln 
Pope, 1 

disport (diS'^ort'), n. [< ME. disport, diaporte, 
deaporte, < OP. "deport, disport, deport as Pg. 
deaporto (obs.) = It. di^torto (ML. diaportu^, 
disport ; from the verb. Hence by apheresis 
sport, q. V.] Diversion; amusement; play; 
sport; pastime; merriment. 

Mon otiier Cyteo is nut lyche in comparlaoun to It, of 
fandevUle, Travels, p. 128. 

Tlian cum tlie kyngo Arthur and his companye from 
theire ditporte. Merlin (E. E. T. S.), 111. 486. 

AH prepare 
For revels and ditport. 

Ford, Broken Heart, 111. 3. 
Thy feathered lieges blU and wings 
In love's disport employ. 

Wordinmrth, Odo Composed on May Morning, 
disportment (dis-port'ment), n. The act of dis- 
porting ; play ; amusement. [Obsolete or rare.] 
diB pogabia (dis-pd'za-bl), a. [< dispose + 
■able.} Subject to disposal; that may be dis- 
posed of ; free to be used or employed as occa- 
sion may require; available: as, atroosaMe prop- 
erty; the wnole disposable force of an army. 

To whom should tlie infant community, ... as yet nut 
aliuunding in disposable means — to whom should they 
look? Sverett, Orations, I. 847. 

The Englisli law has always enjoyed even more than Its 

.. ..... j.. .... country. 

:e Essays, p. 28. 
dlsposaKdis-pfi'zal), n. [< dispose + -a?.] 1. 
The act of disposing or placing; a setting or 
arranging: disposition or arrangement: as, the 
disposal of the troops in two lines ; the disposal 
of nooks in a library. — 2. A disposing of hy 
bestowal, alienation, riddance, etc. : as, the dis- 
posal of money by will ; the disposal of a daugh- 
ter in marriage; the disposal of an estate by 
sale ; the disposal of sewage. 

am called off from publick dissertations by a domet- 

. portance, which is no less than the 

Fenny for life. TatUr, No. 76. 

3. Begnlation, ordering, or arrangement, by 
right of power or possession; dispensation. 

Tax not divine disposal ; wisest men 
Have err'd, and by had women been deceived ; 

And shaU again, pretend they ne'er so wise. 

affrton, 8. A., 1. 210. 

4. Power or right to dispose of or control : pre- 
ceded usually by at, sometimes by in or to; as, 
everything is left at. in, or to his dispoaal ; the 
results are at or in the disposed of Providence. 

Are not the blessings both of this world and the next m 
hisditpotair ^.Aittidntry. 

I am of yonr disposal the whole morning. 

Sheridan, rae Critic, 1. 1- 
Of all the tools at Law’s disposal, sure 
That named Vigillarum Is the best— 

Thst Is, the worst— to whoso hu to hesr. 

Browning, Ring snd Book, II. 
eBjm. 1 and a. DispoalUou, distribution.— 8 snd 4. Con- 
trol, ordering, direction. 

dispOM (dis-p6z'). VA pret. and pp. disposed, 
ppr. disposing. [< ME. di^oaen, < w. disposer, 
despoaer, F. disposer, dispose, arrange, order, 
accorn. after poser, set, place (see postfi), < b. 
diaponere, pp. diapoaitua, arran^, dispose, etc. : 
see d4apone, and cf. disposidon, etc.] I. trans. 
1. To setin order; place or distribute in a par- 
ticular order; put; arrange: as, the ships were 
diaposed in the form of a orescent ; the trees are 
di^Hfsed in the form of a qninounx. 



^ jooth day X poqad« lu>ay tftawM 
Xb It wal aaomouKl lint, and OM it MO. 

Palladhu, Buabondrle (B. B. T. S.X p. ISd. 

Af for tlw toaiM, they an three in mimber, Mng In • row 
•hove each other *, being m ditpotfd that the water* of 
the uppermoat may deioend Into the aeoond, and thoae of 
the ewmnd into the third. 

JfawndteU, Aleppo to Jeraaalem, p. 88. 

In the Orang the otroumvallate papllhe of the tongue 
are arranged in a ^ as in Man. In the Chimpancee they 
are dUpottd like a T, with the top turned forward. 

Huatey, Anat Vert., p. 412. 

She wore a thin, black lilk gown, charmingly dtepoeed 
about the throat and ahoiildera. 

J. IfatDthome, Dnat, p, 188. 
SpeoifleallT — S. To regnlate; adjust; set in 
right order. 

There were in then quarters of the world, sixteen hnn* 
dred yesrs sgo. certain speculative men, whose authority 
ditpoud the whole religion of those times. 

Booker, Booles. Polity, v. 1. 

Who hath disposed the whole world 1 Job xxxtv. 18. 

The knightly forms of combat to diepote. 

Drjfden, Fables. 

Benign Creator, let thy plastic Hand 
Ditj^ its own Effect. Prior, Solomon, ill. 
8. To place, locate, or settle suitably: chiefly 
reflexive. 

The planters (not willing to run any hasard of conten- 
tion for place in a country where there was room enough) 
gave over their purpose, and disposed themeelvee other- 
wise. Winthrop, Hist. New England, 11. 8U8. 

Do you proceed Into the Fumitory, . . . and so dUpoee 
youreelf over the burning heap that the smoke will reach 
your whole body. S. Judd, Morgaret, il. 6. 

4. To give direction or tendency to ; sot, place, 
or turn (toward a particular end, consequence, 
or result, or in a particular direction) ; adapt. 
ZNsposs tid youtlt attir my doctryne. 

To all uorture thl corage to enelyne. 

Babeei Book (R. E. T. S-X p. 20. 
But If thee list unto Court to throng. 

And there to hunt after the hoped pray. 

Then must thou thee dispose another way. 

Spetuer, Mother Hub. Tale, 1. 604. 
Endure and conquer ; Jove will soon diepoge 
To future good our past and presen t woes. Drydtn. 
6. To incline the mind or heart of. 

Be was ditpoted to pass into Achaia. Acts xvlli. 27. 

SospioloDS . . . diepote kings to tyranny, husbands to 
Jealousy, [and] wise men to irresolution and melanehoty. 

Bacon, Suspicion. 

Fribourg . . . lies in the prettiest solitude Imaginable, 
among woods and rooks, which at first sightdispuwanmn 
to be serious. 

Addieon, Remarks on Italy (ed. Bohn). I. 617. 
6t. To make over or part with, as by gift, sale, 
or other means of alienation ; alienate or be- 
stow; as, “he disposed all church preferments 
to the highest bi&er,” Swift. 

You should not rsslily give away your heort, 

Nor must you, without mo, dispoee yourself. 

Shirty, The Traitor, 11. 2. 

Some were of opinion that, if Vorin would not suffer his 
wile to have her liberty, the church should dispute her to 
some other man who would use her bettor. 

WitUhrop, Hist New England, I. 841. 

You have disposed much in works of public plfty-^ 

BISPOI 

gr^, „ 

n. intrans. 1. To make disposition ; deter- 
mine the arrangement or settlement of some- 
thing. 

Man proposes. Ood diepotet. Old proverb. 

To whom you shall leave your goods it is hid from you ; 
for you may purpose, but God will dispoee. 

J. Bra^ord, betters (Parker Soc., 1868), II. 230. 

The dramatist creates ; the historian only disposes. 

Macaulay, On History. 

2f . To bargiain ; make terms. 

Yon did suspect 
She had dispos’d with Cmsar. 

Shak., A. and C., iv. 12. 
To dispose of. (q) To make a disposal of; part with, 
get rid of, or provide for, as by bestowal, alienation, sale, 
arrangement, oontrlvanoe, occupation, etc. : as, he has die. 
posed of his house Idvantageously ; he disposed of his 
daughter in marriage; he has disposed of hla books among 
Ilia friends ; I have disposed qf that affair; more corre- 
^ondenoe uian one can dispose of; they knew not how to 
dispose of their time. 

A rural Judge d&tpoMdqf beauty’s prise. Waller. 

Hearing that Mrs. Sarah is married, I did Joy her and 
klas her, she owning of it ; and it seems it is to a cooke. 
1 am glad the ia disposed of, for she grows old and is ve^ 
painfulL Pspvt, Diary, I. 847. 

Weil, Biddy, sinea you would not accept of your Coualn, 
I hope you han’t disposed q/' yourself elsewhere. 

SfMfs, Tender Hnsband, v. 1. 

But, sir, as I ondentand you want a few hundreds Im- 
mediately —Is there nothing you could diipoM off 

■ Shsrl^ School for^ndal, lU. & 

(6) To enrolse control over: direct the dispoeal or coarse 
as, tiuqr have full power to diipoaiqf their poseesslona. 
^,The lot to oast Into the topi hat the whole ditpoeina 
thsraqrto^theLogd. Ptov-xvl-^ 
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This brow was tMblon'd 

To wear a kingly wreath, and yonr grave Judgment 
Given to dispose of monarchies. 

Fleteher (and another), False One, 1. 1. 
When I went flret to give him Joy, he pleased to give 
me the disposing of Hie next Attorney’s Place that falls 
void 111 York. UoweU, Letters, I. v. 88. 

A planet disposes of any other which may be found in 
ito essential digniUea Thus, it 0 be in T . the house of 
then J disposes of 0. and is said to rule, receive, or 
govern him. W. Lffiy, Introd. to Astrology, App., p. 840. 
Disposilig mind and memory, see memory. 
disposdt (dis-pdz'), n. [< dtjpoac, t>.] 1. Dis- 
posal; power of disiiosiiig; management. 

All that to mine I leave at thy dispose. 

S^., T. a. ot V., it 7. 
I rest most dutlons to your dispose. 

Mareton, The Fawne, L 2. 

There, take the maid ; she is at her own dispoee now. 

Beau, and Ft,, Custom ot the Country, iv. 8. 

2. Dispensation; aot of government; manage- 
ment. 

But such is the diepote of the sole Disposer of empires. 

Speed, Tlie Saxons, VII. xxxL I 2. 
8. Cast of behavior ; demeanor. 

Ue hath a peiMn, and a smooth dispose. 

To bo suspected, fram'd to make women talae. 

Shak., Othello, 1. 8. 

4. Disposition; cast of mind; inclination. 
Carries on the stream of his dispose, 

Without observance or respect ot any. 

Shak.,r. andC.,li 8. 

disposed (dis-pozd'), p. a. [Pp. of dispose, o.] 

1. Gharaoterized by a particniar tendency of 
disposition, character, or conduct : with such 
adverbs as well, ill, etc. ; as, an ill-disposed per- 
son. 

Ood send rest and coumfort, be ye sure, 

To ouery uele ditpotid creature. 

Oenerydee (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 1048. 

2. Characterized by a particular condition of 
body or of health: with well or ill. 

And wet I wot, tby breeth ful soiire stinketh, 

That sheweth wel tlioii art not u>el disposed. 

Chaucer, Manciple's Tale, Prol., 1, 33. 
That now you cannot do ; she keeps her chamber. 
Not uell dispos’d, ami has denied all visits. 

Beau, aiid Ft., Custom ot the Country, Mi. 1. 
My Lord Sunderland is still ill disposed. 

Howell, Letters, I. T. 881. 

3. Inclined; minded; in the mood. 

Her Majesty (Queen Eltoabethl ... is well and excel- 


dispossdly (dis-po'zed-U), adv. With arrange- 
ment; in good order; properly. 

She , . . paced along . . . gravely and disposedly. 

Whyte Melville, The Queen’s Maries. 

disposedness (dis-pd'zed-ues), n. Disposition ; 
inclination. [Bare.] 

disposer (dis-pd'zer), n. One who or that 
which disposes ; a distributer, bestower, or di- 
rector. 

The gods appoint him 
The absolute disposer of the earth, 

That has the sharpest sword. 

Fletcher (and another T), Prophetess, v. 1. 


bldat! 

Leave events to their Disposer. 

I am but a gatherer and disposer ot ol 


Boyle. 
men’s stuff. 
Wotton. 

disposingly (dis-pd'zing-ll), adv. In a manner 
to dispose, regulate, or govern. 

^position (ms-p^zish^n), n. [< ME. dispo- 
sition, disposicion, disposieioun = D. disposttie 
= G. Dan. Sw.^dn^wwfMm, < OF. ^ 

ment, eto.,< dispmere,vp. di^ositus, arraime 


mentof , , ^ 

of the infantry and cavalry of an army : the dis- 
position of the trees in an orchard: the dispo- 
sition of the several parts of an edifice, or of 

& & in painting: the disposition of tones in a 
, or of parts in a score. 

Disposicion to a certain bestowing of thinges, and an apt 
declaring what is raeete for eve^ os tjmie and place 

doe beste require. Sir T. Wilson, Rhetoric (1668). 

No diligence can rebuild the universe in a model, by 
the best accumulation or disposition ot details. 

Bfoerton, Essays, Ist ser., p. 408. 
A big ohnrch . . . looked out on a square complutely 


tittle Tour, p. X78, 
MoPheiuon brought up Logan’s division while he de- 
ployed Crocker’s for the assault. Sherman made similar 
diepoeUiont on the ri^t. 

if. S. Oram, Personal Memoirs, I. 604. 


difpodtor 

8. Disposal; plan or arrangement for the di8> 
posal, aistribniion, or alienation of something; 
definite settlement with regard to some mat- 
ter; ultimate destination: as, he has made a 
good disposition of his propertv ; what disp^ 
tion do you intend to make of thu picture T 

Indeed I will not think on the dispoeition of them which 
hsvo sinned before death, before Judgment, before de- 
struction : but I will rejoice over the diepoeUixn of the 
righteous, and I will remember also their pilarimage and 
the salvation and the reward that they shall nave. 

2 Esd. vtlL 88, 88. 

3. In arch., the arrangement of the whole de- 
sign by means of ichuography (plan), orthogra- 
phy (section and elevation), and scenograpby 
(perspective view), it differs from distribution, which 
sunJSes the particular arrangement of the Internal parta 
of a building. 

4. Guidance; control; order; command; de- 
cree : as, the dispositions ot the statute. 

I putto me in thy protecclonn, 

Dyane, and in thi disposieioun. 

Chaucer, Knight's Tale, L 1800. 

Who have received the law by the disposition ot angeto. 

Acts vR 68. 

J^polnt [f. «., arraign] not heavenly dtoposttion, father; 

Nothing of all these evils hath befallen me 

But Justly. Milton, S. A., L 8T8. 

6. Aptitude ; inclination ; tendency ; readiness 
to take on any character or habit: said of 
things animate or inanimate, but especially 
of an emotional tendency or mood. 

When the accident of sickness and the natural diepoti- 
tion do second the one the other, this disease should be 
more forcible. Bacon, Nat. Hist, I 64. 

DiepotUian U an habit begun, but not perfected ; , . . 
tor example, ot the disposition that a man hath to learn- 
ing, he Is said to he studious : but of perfect habit, got- 
ten by continual study in leamina, he is said to be leam- 
od, which Importeth a perfection which is more than a 
disposition. BlundtviUe. 

1 have ever endeavoured to nourish the merciful dis- 
position and humane inclination I borrowed from my 
parents. Sir T. Browne, Keliglo Medici, 11. X. 

6. Natural tendency or constitution of the 
mind ; intellectual and moral bent ; innate tem- 
per : as, an amiable or an irritable disposition. 

Thel that purposen to be good and trewe, 

Weel sett© by noble disposieioun, 

Contyniie in g(K>d coiidicinun, 

Thui are the Arst that fallen in damage. 

Political Poems, etc. (ed. FurnlvallX P. Tl. 

1 have suffered more for their sakos, more than the vil- 
lainous inconstancy of man's disposition Is able to bear. 

Shak., M. W. of W., iv. 5. 

This is nut the first day wherein thy wisdom U manl. 
tested ; but from tho beginning of thy days all the people 
have known tby understanding, because the dispiwitton 
of thine heart to good. Judith vlil. 28. 

1 am in love with yonr Disposition, which Is generous, 
and I verily think you were never guilty of any pusilanl. 
mous Act In your Life. Howell, Letters, I. v. 11, 

7. In Scots law, a unilateral deed of alienation, 
by which a right to property, especially herit- 
nblo property, is conveyed. — 8. Health; bodi- 
ly wml-boing. [A Galiioism, perhaps.] 

Grace, and good disposition, ’tend your ladyship. 

. Shak,, T. N., IIL 1. 

6. Maintenance; allowance. 

1 crave lit disposition for my wife ; 

Due reference of place, and exhibition ; 

With such accommodation, and besurt, 

As levels with her breeding, Shak. , Othello, L 8. 
Disposition and settlement, in Seou law, the name 
usually given to a deed by which a person provides for the 
general disposal of his property, heritable and movable, 
after his death. -Bvn. 1 and 3. Adjustment, regulation, 
bestowinent, classlncatlon, grouping, ordering.— 0 and 6, 
Inclination, Tendency, etc. Bee benfl. 

dispositional (dis-p^zish'qn-al, a. [< disposi- 
tion + -a(.] Pertuning to diisposition. 
disposltiyeit (di8-poz'’i-tiv), a. [= OP. P. dis- 
positif = Sp. Pg. It. dispositivo, < ML. disposi- 
tivus, < L. aispositus, pp. of disponere, dispose ; 
see dispone, dispose.'] 1. Relating to disposal; 
disposing or regulating. 

Without ills eye and hand, his dispositive wisdom and 
power, the whole frame would disband and fall into con- 
fusion and ruin. Bates, Great Duty of Resignation. 
2. Pertaining to inclination or natural dispo- 
sition. 

Conversation . . . so impertinent and extravagant as to 
not to be reduced to any rules or tionuds ot reason and re- 
ligion ; no, not under any intentional piety, and habitual 
or dispositive holiness. 

Jsr. Taylor (T), 'Arttf. Handsomeness, p. 84. 
DiSPOBltlvn olatlM. See clause, 
dlsposltivelyt (dis-poz'i-tlv-U), adv. 1. In • 
dispositive manner; distributively. Sir T. 
Browne . — 2. By natural or moral disposition. 

One aot may make us do disposltively what Moses to 
recorded to have done literally, . . . break all the tea 
eommaiidmenta at once. Boyle, Works, VI. 10. 

dlspoiltori (dls-poz'i-tpr), «. [»a OP. desposiior. 
dispositour m Pg. dispositor n It. dispositore, < 



dlsposltor 

L. as if *digpoHtor, < disponere, np. dispositut, 
dl^se: see dispone, dispose.] 1. A disposer. 
— 2. In astral., a planet in one of whoso es- 
sential dignities another planet is, the former 
being said to “dispose of” the latter. 

When the ditpotUor »( the planet (iKnifyinK the thing 
asked after is himself dUimsed by the lord of the ascen- 
dant, it is a good sign. Jtaymund Lully (truus.). 

tUspOBSess (dis-pivzes'), r. t, [< OF. desposses- 
ser, deposscser = Pr. despossesir = It. dispossea- 
sare, .spossessare ; as dis- priv. + possess, v. Of. 
OF. desposser, also desposseder, P. dtipossdder 
= 8p. desposeer (cf. Pg. despossar, desapossar), 
< ML. dispossidcrc, dispossess, < dis- priv. + 
possidere, possess: see dis- and poOTcss.J 1. To 
put out of possession ; deprive of actual occu- 
pancy, particularly of real property ; dislodge; 
disseize: usually followed by of before the 
tiling possessed: as, to dispossess a tenant of 
his holding. 


The Christians wore utterly disjioiiiiett. qf .Tndoa by Sa- 
ladine the Aegyptian Hiiltnn. Sandyt, Travalles, p. 113. 

It will be found a work of no sinull ditllculty to diimos- 
sens and throw out a vice from that lieart, where long 
poasusslon begins to plead prescription. South, Sermons. 

The Confeileratus at tile west were narrowed down (or 
ail communication with Richmond to the single line of 
roatl running east from Vicksburg. To dupomam tliem 
0 / tills, therefore, heoatne a matter of the llrst im|Hirtun(»\ 
(/. .S’. Grant, Personal .Memoirs, I. 8S3. 

2. To relieve or free from or as if from demo- 
niac possession. 

They have three ministers, (one a .Scotchman,) who 
take great pains among them, and liad lately (liy prayer 
and fasting) ((wjsjssrssed oite itossessed with a devil. 

Winthrop, Hist. .New Kngland, 1. IfiO. 
Dispossess proceedings, proceedingH at law summa- 
rily to eject a tenant, as (or non-payment of rent. (Collo*!. ) 
- Dispossess warrant, a wairant awarded in such pro- 
ceedings, to eject the occupant. | New Vork.] 

dispOBSessad (dis-po-zest'), «. [< dis- -i- {self-) 
possessed.] Having lost one’s self-possession 
or self-command. [Kare.] 

Miss Susan, deeply agitated, and not knowing whnt to 
say or tlo, stood also, dispossessed, looking from tlie clilld 
to Uic woman, and from tlic woman to tlic cliild. 

Mrt. Oliphant. 

dispoBSesslon (dis-po-zesh'on), «. [= F. dr- 
possession ; as dispossess + -ion. Cf, jiossos- 
«o».] 1. The act of putting out of possession, 

or the state of being dispossessed. — 2. The act 
of relieving or freeing from demoniac possos- 
sioii, or the like. 

Tlint heart I.Mary Magdalene's) . . . was freed from 
Satan by tlmt powerful dispossession. 

lip. Hall, ContcmplatioiiB, iv. 

3. In law, same as ouster. 

diBpOBSBSSOr (dis-p{)-ze8'Qr), n. One who dis- 
possesses. 

The Iictrsildessed be God !) arc yet surviving, and likely 
to out-livc all heirs of tlicir di»poti$e»»orii liuMideH tlieir in- 
faniy. Cowley, (Invumment of Oliver Gromwell. 

dlBpOBtt (dis-pdst'), v. t. K dis- priv. + posft.] 
To remove from a jjost ; oisplace. 

Now, thiiiko thou sce'st this Soule of sacred zeale, 
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dispraise (dls-prftz'). v. t . ; met. and pp. dis- 
praised, ppr. di^aisinff. [Early mod. E. also 
aisprayse; < ME. dispr^en, dispreysen. < OF. 
desprmser^^aproser, deaprisier, dwprwer (>E. dis- 
prise) =s Ihr. despremr, despreeiar = 8p. despre- 
oiar s= Pg. deapresar =s It. dispreexare, dispre- 
giare, dispraise, < L. dis- priv. + 'LL. pretiare, 
prize, praise : see dis- and praise, prized, and cf . 
disprixe.] To speak disparagingly of; men- 
tion -with disapprobation, or some de^ee of 
censure. 

I dispraised liim lieforo the wicked. 

Shak., 2 Hen. IV., il. 4. 

Of such 

To lie di$i>rai$ed is the most perfect praise. 

£. Jotuon, Cynthia's Revels, iii. 2. 

dispraise (dis-pr&z ')> M; ,[< dispraise , «.] Dis- 
paraging speech or opinion; animadversion; 
censure; reproach. 

Tliclr language la one, and yet exceedingly iliuersifled, 
according as they (the Japanese] differ in State or Sexe : 
or as they speuke iu praise or dispraise, vsliig a diuers 
Idiom. I’urchas, Pilgrimage, p. 624. 

The general has seen Moors 
With as bad (aces ; no dispraise to llertmn's. 

Hnjden. Spanish Friar, 1. 
There Is a luxury In selt-dispraise ; 

And Inward aelf-dlsparagenieut affords 
To lueditatlvu spleen a grateful feast. 

H'ordsMvirfA, Excursion, Iv. 
The long-ncck’d geese of the world that are ever hissing 
dispraise. 

Because tiieir natures are little. Tennyson, Maud, iv. 9. 
•'Sim. Disparagement, opprolirinni. 

dlspraiasr (dis-pra'zCr), n. One who dispraises. 
Hatley, 17127. 


Hatley j li-.. 
dispraislngly (^dis-pra'zing-li), adv. By way of 
dispraise ; with disapproval or some degree of 


reproach. Shak. 
dispread (dis-pred'). v. ; pret. and pp. dispread, 
ppr. dtspreading. [For ’’disspread, < dis-, iu 
different directions, + spread.] I. trans. To 
extend or spread in different ways or direc- 
tions; expand to tho full width. [Bare.] 
.Scantly they durat tlielr feeble eyes dUpread 
li|Mm that town. Fairfax. 

II. intrans. To expand or bo diffused; spread 
widely. [Uure.] 

llcat, dispreiuliny throiigli the sky, 

Witli rapid sway Ids luiriiing inHuenoe darts 
On man, and lieast, and herb, and tepid stream. 

Thomson, Summer. 

dispreadert (dis-pred '6r), n. One who dis- 
preads; a publisher; a divulger. Milton. 
disprelset, r. t. A Middle English form of dis- 
praise. 

disprejudicet (dis-prej'ij-tlis), r. t. [< dis- priv. 
+ prejudice.] To free from prejudice. 


^diqpropfttttaukUlgr 
disproflt (dis-prof'it), n. [< dii«-prlv. 
Loss; detriment; damage. [Bare.] 


disprofltablet (dis-prof'i-ta-bl), a. [< OP. drs. 
profitable, deaprouMtable, < des- priv. + profita- 
ble, profitable.] Unprofitable. 

It Is said, that the thing indifferent is to be left tree to 
use it or not use It, as It shall seem protltahle or disprujii,,. 
bis unto the conscience of the user. 

Bp. Ridley, in Bradford's Works (Parker Soo., 1868), II, 377 , 
disproof (dis-prfif'), «. [Earlv mod. E. also 
disproofe, disproufe; < disprove (as if < dis- priv. 
+ protf), after prove. ] Ih-oof to the contrarj' ; 
confutation; refutation: as, to offer evideii^e 
in disproof of an allegation. 

Bent as he was 

To make dUprord of scorn, and strong iu hopes. 

Tennyson, Aylmer’s FivM. 

dispropertyt (di8-prop'6r-ti), V. t. [< dis- priv. + 
property.] To deprive of property; dispossesH. 

He would 

Have made them mules, silenc'd their pleaders, 

And disprop&rtied their freedoms. Shak., Cor., II. 1. 

disproportion (dis-pro-por'shon), n. [< OP. 
disin-oportion, F. disproportion = Sp. desprn- 
porcion = Pg. desproporgdo = It. disproporzione, 
sproporzione ; as dis- priv. 4- proportion, «.] 
Want of proportion of one thing to another, or 
between the parts of tho same thing; lack of 
symmetry ; absence of conformity or due rela- 
tion in size, numbor, quantity, etc.: as, the 
disproportion of a man’s arms to his body, or 
of means to an end; the disproportion between 
supply and demand. 

Faultless does the Maid appear ; 

No disproportion lii her soul, no strife. 

W urdsumth. Sonnets, I. 2.‘i. 

The simple Indians were often juizzled by the great dis- 


. will cnstlic be so far d 


■< dis- priv. + 


DUposted ali ill post. 


», Holy Roode, p. 12. 


Cf. L. dispositura, disposition, arrangement.] 

1. Disposal; tho power of disposing; control; 
direction; management. 

8I1U Ims Worn as good [gowns], they sit go apted to her, 
Ami she is so great a mistress of disjmure. 

Fletcher, Humorous Lieutenant, 111. 4. 
Would you have me, 
Neglecting mine own family, to give up 
My estate to Ills disismire t 

Massiwjer, City Madam, I. 8. 
A true and truly-loving kniglit's lllierty ought to be en- 
chained to the disposure of his Iiuly. 

Ford, Honour Triumphant, 1. 

2. Posture; disposition; state. 


3. Distribution ; allotment. 

In my (ttsjwnurc of emydoyments of the brain, 1 have 
thought nt to make Invention the master. 

Sudft, Tale of a Tub, p. 04. 

4 . A state of orderly arrangement. 

A life that knew nor noise nor strife; 

But was, by sweetening so his will. 

All order and disposure still. 

B. Jonson, Underwoods, x. 

6. Natural disposition. 

His sweet iHsposure, 

As much abhorring to behold, as do 
Any unnatural and bloody action. 

Chapman, Revenge of Bussy d'Ambois, Iv. 1. 

dlspraisablst (dis-prfi'za-bl), a. [< dispraise + 
•able.] Unworthy of pr ' ” 


dispreparet (dis-pre-pSr'), i’. t. [< 

prepare.] To render unpropared. 

The kingdom of darkness ... is nothing else hut a con- 
foderai!y of deceivers . . . that . . . endeavour ... to 
extinguish in them | men) the light, both of nature and the 
Gospel ; and so to disyreimre them for the kingdom of 
floil to come. lioMms, The Kingdom of Darkness, 

disprison (dis-priz'n), v. t. [< OF. desprisoner, 
desftrisonner, disprisonner (= It. sprigionarc), < 
des- priv. + prisoner, prisonner, imprison : see 
dis- and prison, v. ] To loose from prison ; set at 
liberty. [Rare.] 

disprivacied (dis-pri'vip-Bid), a. [< dis- priv. 
+ privacy + -c(ft.] Deprived of or debarred 
from privacy. [Bare.] 


f praise. liev. T. Adams. 


, n the poet’s dis-privacied moods. 

Wltli do this Olid do that the i>ert critic Intnides. 

Lowell, Fable for Critics, 
dlsprivilege (dis-priv'i-lej), v. t . ; pret. andpp. 
ilmprivilegeiL ppr. dtaprivileging. [< dis- priv. 
+ privilege.] To deprive of a privilege. [Bare.] 
So acting aud believing disprivileyes them for ever of 
that recumpeucc which Is provided tor the faithful. 

Penn, Liberty of Conscience, Iv. 

disprize (dls-priz'), 1. ; pret. and pp. disprized, 
ppr. disprizing. [< OF. diapriser, dlsprisier, var. 
of despreiser, deapreser, undervalue, > E. dia- 
praise; see dispraise, of which disprize is his- 
torically a doublet; cf. prised, praise,] To 
undervalue; depreciate; disparage. [Bare.] 
Nor is 't the time alone is here disjirised. 

But tho whole man of time, yea, Csssar's self, 
Brought in disvaUie. B. Jonson, Sejanus, UL 1. 
disprofesst (dis-pr^fes'), V. t. [< dis- priv. + 
profess.] To renounce the profession of. 

Ills erraes, which he had vowed to disprejesse, 

She gathered up, and did about him dresae. 

Spentsr, F. Q., HI. xL 20. 


iisprotsniioL _ 

his income. George Eliot, Mill on the Floss, ii. T. 

Disproportion, some say. Is tlic cause of the keouent 
misery in tlie world : tor instance, tlic disj/roportion Ih:- 
tween the powi-i’s, ciipacities, and aspirations of man and 
hl.s circumstances— especially as regards his physicsl 
wants. Helits, 

disproportion (dis-pro-por'shgn), V, t. [= F. 
disproportionner = Bp. Pg. d^iroporcionar = 
It. sproporzionare, < ML. disr^oportionare ; us 
dis- (iriv. + proportion, v.] To moko unsuilu- 
blc in dimensions or quantity ; mismatch ; join 
unfitly. 

To shape my legs of an unequal size ; 

To disproportion mo la every part. 

Shak., .3 Hen. VI., 111. 2. 
He can perform whatever he strenuously attempts. Hti 
words never seem disprnportioned to his strength. 

Whi/ijde, Ess. nml Rev., I. 170. 

disproportionable (dis-prp-pfir'Bhon-ft-bl), a. 

S < disproportion + •able.'] Disproportloual ; 
isproportionate. [Bare.] 

Such disproportionable and unlikely matches can wealth 
nml a fair fortune make. Burton, Anat. of MeL, p. 6j4- 
How groat a monster is human life, since It consists u( 
BO disjtroportionable parts. 

Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. 1886), 1. .’W’i 

dlsproportionableness (diB-prp-pSr'ehpn-a-hi- 
nes), n. The state of being out of proportion. 
[Bare.] 

Considering my own great defects, the incompctemy 
and disjiroportioitableness of my strength. 

Hamnmtd, Works, III., Advertisement. 

dlsiiroportionably (dis - pr^ - pdr ' shpn - a - hli )i 
am. Disproportionally ; without regard’to just 
proportion. [Bare.] 

Hath the sheriff rated Mr. Hampden disproportionalil!!, 
according to his estate and degree? If he hath, let Idin 
tell. State Trials, John Hampden, an. ids', 

disproportional (dis-pro-por'shon-al), a. [= 
F. diaproportumnel ; as disproportton + -eil.j 
Not having due proportion, absolutely or relu- 
tively; destitute or proportion or symmetry; 
unconformable or unequal in dimensions or 
quantity: as, the porch is disproporUonal to 
the building; disproportional liadiB', disprojxir- 
tional tasks. 

Nay rather the perfection consists in this, that out of 


M and brotherly dissimilitudes i list 
Hional arises the goodly and gi m «■ 
umends the whole pile and stmc’ 


... j not vastly disproportional ai „ , .. 

ful symmetiy that commends the whole pile a 

ture. Milton, AreopagllK’" 

disproportlonality (dis-prf-por-shpn-al'i-t i )> 
n. iCdisproportional + -ity,] The quality of 
being disproportional. 

The world so’s setten free 
From that untoward (fisproportionoHtis. 

Dr. U. Mon, Fsyohathaiiasla, HI. !»• 



dJlpropOrtioliaU:^ (dls-prd-pdr'shf^n-^-i), ade. 
Without proportion ; unconlormably ; une- 
qually. 

disproportiosftte (du;j^r$^dr'8hon-fit), a. [= 
F. d^prnportionni a Sp. Pg. deapro^oroionado 
=s It. disproporeiomto, apropors^onato, < ML. 
diaproportionatm, pp. of di^oportionarc : see 
disproportion, v., and ot proportionate.'] Out of 
proportion; unaymmetncal; without due pro- 
portion of parts or relations; as, a dispropor- 
tionate development ; means disproportionate to 
the end. 


I de»ire thej^er $o to take me s^though^I dtw not disputatlon (dis-p^l-tft'shra), n. [< ME. dispii- 
^ ** w... ......... desputasioun, < OP. desputaHon, despu- 

taeion (ME. also di^uHson. diaputeaon, disputi- 
soun, deaputeson, early mod. E. also oontr. dia- 
picion, < OP. deajmtisoth deaputeiaon, daputaiaon, 
aesputoiaon), P. disputation ss OSp. disputadon 
=s It. disputasione = I), diaputatie as G. disputa- 
tion (of. Dan. disputata) = Sw. disputation, < L. 


to haue pretermitted and ditpuneted the 

Poxa, Martyn, p. 040. 
Even the Medlterrauean extent of Africa niuat have 
been_ unknown to Herodotua, aliice all beyonil Cartlianu, 
■ ■ ■ ■ ‘ to a ainall Incon 

no areat atatea oi 


Mauritania, etc., would wind up into a ainall Incon- 
Biderablc tract, aa being ditjnmettd by no areat atatea of 
cnionlea. De Qtdiiwy, Ueroilotua. 


dlspunct^t (dis-pungkt'), a, [A forced form, 
which may be regarded as short for *dispunc- 
tiliousj < dia- priv. + puncMlioua.] Wanting in 
punctilious respect; discourteous; impolite. 


The United States are large and populous nations In 
comparison with the Oreclan commonwealths, or even the 
Swiss cantons ; and they are growing every day more dU- 
proportionate, and therefore less capable of being held to- 
gether by simple governments. 

J. Adame, Works, IV. 287. 


dlsjproportionatelp (dis - pr6 - p6r 'shqn - at - li ), 
«m>. Cl a disproportionate degree ; unsuitably ; 
inadequately or excessively. Boyle. 
dlBproportionateness (dis - prq - por ' shpu - &t - 

nes), «. The state of being disproportionate ; 
want of proportion. 

dispropriat^ (dis-prd'pri-at), V. t. ; pret. and 
pp. dtspropriated, ppr. diapropriatino. [< ML. 
*diaproprUitua, pp. of *ditpropr%are (> OP. dea- 
prt^rier), dispropriate, < L. dia- priv. 4- pro- 
priare, appropriate, < propriua, one’s own, prop- 
er: see proper, appropriate, exprojnriate, etc.] 
To destroy the appropriation of ; disappropri- 
ate. 

And who knoweth whether those Appropriations did 
not supplant these Siipplanters, and dieprapriate them 
ot that which in a luster pruprietie was giuen them in 
their Arst foundatlons'd Pnrohat, Pilgrimage, p. 133. 
dlsprovable (dis-prO'va-bl), a. [< diaprove + 
-able.] Capable of being disproved or refuted. 
Formerly also spelled disproncable. Bailey, 
1727. 

disproval (dis-prtt'val), n. [< diaprove + -al.] 
The act of disproving; disproof. 

The dUirrooal of Koch's theories must come from actual 
work upon the subject [cholera bacillus), and not from 
literary efforts. Scienoe, V. 63. 

disprove (dis-prdv'), v. f. ; pret. and pp. dia- 
proved, ppr. diaprovitw. [< ME. diaprovcn, 
usually deapreven, < OF. deaprover, deaprouver, 
refute, contradict, disprove, < dea- priv. 4- 
prover, prouvor, prove : see dia- and prove.] 1, 
To prove to be false or erroneous ; confute ; re- 
fute : as, to diaprove an assertion, an argument, 
or a proposition. 

it. nor would I wiUliigly undertake to 
BvertU, Orations, I. 4U, 

The revelation of the Interdependence of phon< 

“ Teases the Improbability of some legends . 
actually ditjrrove. Lecky, Europ. iforals, I. .37(1. 


dispunge^f (dis-punj'), v. t. [With inmuted 
sense of expunge (f), q, v., but in form < L. dia- 
pungere, oheok oflt an account, examine, set- 
tle, < dia-, apart, 4- pungerc, prick.] To ex- 
punge; erase. 

nwu then that hast dietmtiy'd my score. 

And dying wost the death ot Death. 

, Sir J. IVotton, Uymn In Time of Sickness, 

dlsptmge^ (dis-punj'), P. t. Same as diavonge. 
dlapniushablet (dis-pun'ish-i^bl), a. f< aia- 
(here intensive) 4- puniahable.] Punishable; 
liable on an accusation. 

Ko leases of any part of the said lands shall ever bo 
made other than leases for years not exceeding thirty -one, 
ill possession, and not In reversion or remainder, and not 
dUpunithnble of waste. Lout Will of Dean Swift. 

dlspnrpose (dis-per'pos), v. t.; pret. and pp. 
diapurpoaed, ppr. diapitrpoaing. [< dia- priv. 4- 
purpoae.] 1. To dissuade; turn from a pur- 

1 JOS6. — 2, To cross, as a purpose; frustrate. 
;Rare or obsolete in both uses.] 

Shu, liut In a contrary maimer, seeing her former plots 
ditpwrpoaed, sends me to an old witch called Aurasia, to 
help to wreck her spite upon the senses. 

A. Breiver (7), Lingua, Iv. 8. 

dispixrset (di8-p6rs')> t. [Cf. burse, purse.] 
Same as disburse. 

dispurveyi (dis-pfer-vS'), v. t. [< OP. 'deapour- 
veier, deaporvoir, deainmrvoir, P. d4pourvoir, de- 
prive, < dcs- priv, 4- pourveier, purvey; see dia- 
nnd purvey.] To deprive of provision ; empty; 
strip. 


disprove It. 

The revel 

peatly Increases the improbability of 
it does not actually ditjrrove. Lecky, K 

2. To prove not to be genuine, real, or just ; 
set aside by contrary proof ; invalidate ; as, to 
diaprove a person’s claim to land. 


with all their curloslly, subtlety, and spite, tn disprove or 
blemish it. Bp. Atterbury, Sermons, I. ill. 

That formidable armada, so vainly arrogating to itself 
n title which the very elements Jotne((wUh human valour 
to disprove. Barham, Ingolilshy I.,egciid8, I. 18. 

8t. To convict of the practice of error, Hooker. 
— 4f. To disapprove ; disallow. 

This lest also, when they saw the Cardinall not ditproue 
It, every man toke it gladly, ssuyng only the Frear. 

Sir T. Mors, UtoplA (ed. Arber), p. r>8. 


r, Works (ed. 18SB), XI. 202. 

dlsproveable. a. See diaprovable. 
dlsprovemenc (dls-prOv'ment), n. [< di^rove 
4 -menf.] The act of disproving ; confutation. 

The tclentlAo discovery . . . around which all Mr. 
Lawes’s subsequent work centered waa the dieprovement 
of Liebig's mineral-ash theory. 

Pop. Sei. Mo., XXVIII. eOB. 
disprover (dis-prS'vAr), n. One who disproves 
or confutes. 

This makes me aadly walk up and down In my lalxira- 
<urv, like on impatient lutanlst, who has his song book 
(ind his Instrument ready, but it altogether diejxrovtded of 


Hepwootl. 

disporveyancet (dis-p^r-va'ans), n. [< diapur- 
vey 4- -ance.] Want of provision; lack of food. 
Dally siege, through ditpwrvayaunce long 
And laokc of reskewes, will to parley drive. 

Spenser, F. Q., 111. x. 10. 

disputability (dis-pa-ti^bil'i-ti), «. [< diajmt- 
abie ; see -6»7»fy.] The quality of being disput- 
able or controvertible. 

disputable (dis-pu'- or dls'pu-^bl), a. [= F. 
diaputable s= Sp. diaputable = Pg. diaputavel = 
It. disputabile, < L. dimutabilia, disputable, < 
diaputare, dispute : see dtspu ie, ».] 1 . That may 
be disputed; liable to bo called in question, 
controverted, or coutestod ; controvertible ; as, 
diaputable statements, propositions, arguments, 
points, or cases. 

Faith, 'tis a very disjrutaUe question ; and yet I Uiink 
thou canst decide It. Beau, and FI. , King and No King, 1. 1. 


r. Taylor, Works (ed. 1886), I. 208. 
2f. Disputatious; contentious. 

And I have been all this day to avoid him. lie is too 
disputable tor my company ; I think of as many matters 
as he ; but 1 give heaven thanks, and make no boast of 
them. Shak., As you Like it, il. 6. 

disputablenOBS (dis-pu'-or dis'pu-ta-bl-nes), n. 
The state of being disputable, 
disputacltyt (dis-pu-tas'i-ti), n. [Improp, 
form, < diajtutatioua, on the supposed analogy 
of audacity, awlacioua, etc.] Proneness to dis- 
pute. 

Lost they should dull the wits and hinder the exercise 
of reasoning [and] abate the dispntaeity ot the nation. 

Bp. Ward, Sermon, Jan. 80, 1074, 

disputant (dis'pu-tpnt), a. and n. [< F. diam- 
tant, < L. d«p«<anC<-)«, ppr. of diaputare, dis- 
pute: see dispute, «.] 1. a. Disputing; debat- 
mg; engaged in controversy. 

wast found 


dispunot^ (dl8-pungkt')i v. /. [< L. diapunctua, 
|ip. of diapunMere, check off an account, etc, : 
3ee diapunge^.] To point or mark off; sepa- 
rate; set aside. [Bare.] 
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n, n. One who disputes or debates ; one who 
argues in opposition to another ; a debater. 


dimutaHo(n-), an arguing, argument, dispute, 
< diaputare, pp. diaputatua, argue, dispute : see 
dispute, V.] 1. The act of disputing or debat- 

i“K} argumentation; controversy; verbal con- 
test respecting the truth of some fact, opinion, 
or proposition. 

Mcrlyn hym ansuerdo to alle the qiiestiouns that he 
asked the very truutliu us it was, and so indui-ed longe tile 
disputacum be-lwene hem tweyiio. 

Merlin {B. B. T. 8.), li. 189. 

Our Lord and .Saviour himself did liope by dievutation to 
do some gisxl, yea by dispufation not only of, Imt against 
the truth, albeit with purpose for the truth. 

Hooker, Bccles. Toltty, til. 8. 
2. An exercise in which parties debate and ar- 
gue on some question proposed, as in a sohool 
or college. The medieval logles, under tlie liead of ob- 
liyalinnt, give minute rules tor lliese exercisi*. The llrst 
party, the respondent, uiidcrtukus to dcfeiul a given the- 
sis. 'Die second party, the opr ‘ i. . — i... 

number of arguments against tl 


lie responds briehy to all the arguments of the opponents 
ill order. The latter may or may nut he allowed to reply. 
Filially, the moderator sums up and renders his decision. 
Doctrinal disputation concerns a matter of certain know- 
ledge, dialeotieal disputation a matter ot opinion. Tenta- 
tive disputation is intended to try tlio knowledge of the 
parties, or of one of tliem. Sophistical disputation is in- 
tended to deceive. 

All the disputation of the learned never brought to light 
one ettect of nature before unknown. 

Bacon, Praise of Knowledge (IBWO), Works, VIII. 124. 

Acaileroleal disputatioiu are two-fold, ordinary and ex- 
traordinary. Ordinary distrutalions are those which are 
privately performed In colleges every day ... In term- 
time ; extraordinary disputatww I call tliose that arc per- 
fi.iriii'd in the public schools of the university os requisite 
oualiAcations for degrees. 

Amhurst, Terra! Flllus (March 24, 1721), No. xx. 

At Cambridge, in my day [1828 - 27], . . . every B. A. 
was obliged to perform a certain number of disputations. 
. . . Some were performed in earnest ; the rest were hud- 
dled over. . . , The real disjmtativns were very severe ex- 
ercises. I was badgen-d for two hours witli arguments 
given and answered In l,atln . . . against Newton's Arst 
section, Lagrange's derived functions, and Locke on in- 
nate principles. De, Maryan, Budget of Paradoxes, p. 805. 

Augustins disputation. Acu a uimtine, 
disputatious (dis-^-ta'sbus), a. [< disputa- 
tion 4- - 0118 .] 1, Pertaining to or character- 
ized by disputation ; controversial; polemical; 
contentious : as, a diaputatioua temper. 

The Cliristlan doctrine of a future life was no recom- 
mendation of the new religion to the wits ami phllosi>- 
plici-8 of that disputatious iieriod. Buckminster. 


of dispute on reiigion. 

2. Inclined to dispute or wrangle ; apt to de- 
bate, cavil, or controvert: as, a diaputatioua 
theologian. 

Keiiglous, moral, botli in word and deed. 

But warmly disputatious in Ids creed. 

Crahbe, Works, VII. 67. 
I shall not, tharafore, I think, rigidly bo thought rash 
or disputatious if I venture to express dilferenco from 
those modern imlitical schools with which I feel that I 
cannot sympatiiise at all. 

Sluldts, Medieval and Modern Hist., p. 226. 

dlsputatiously (dis-pfi-ta'shus-li), adv. In a 
disputatious manner. 

disputatioUSUeSB (dis-pu-ta'shus-nos), n. The 
(luslity of being disputatious. 

dlsputative (dis-pu^ta-tiv), a. [s= It. diaputa- 
tivo, < liL. diaputativiia, < L. diaputatua, pp. of 
diaputare, dispute : see dispute, v. J Given to or 
characterized by disputation ; disputatious ; 
argumentative. [Obsolete or archaic.] 

The Phylotopher (sayth hee) teachetli a (fisjiulattur ver- 
tue, but 1 doe an actiue. Sir P. Sulney, Apol. for Puetrie. 

I'll have thee a doctor ; 

Thou Shalt he one, tlioii hast a doctor's look, 

A face disputative, of Salamanca. 

•s B. \tonson. New Iim, II. 2. 

It la a sign of a peevisli, an angry, and qimirelling dis- 
position, to bo (ftsputatim, and busy In questions. 

Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. 1836), I. 744. 
Dlsputative sdsnoe, logic. 

dJj^Ute (dis-pfit' ), tJ.; pret. and pp,diaputed,ppT, 
diaputiM. [< ME. di^mten, deaputen, < OP. aea- 
puter, P. diajmter s= 8p. diaputar = It. dia- 
putaro s= G. disjnitiren = Dan. aiaputere = Sw. 
diaputcra, < L. diaputare, dispute, discuss, ex- 
amine, compute, estimate, < dia-, apart, + pu- 
tare, reckon, consider, think, orig. niahe clean, 
clear up, related to puma, pure : see pure. Of. 



compute, eounfl, impute, repute, amputate, etc.] 

1, mtrane. 1. To engage la argument or dis- 
cussion ; argue in opposition ; oppose another 
in argument ; absolutely or with with or against. 

There elislbe one who ihall roade and teache bathe 
Loglck and Rethurtck, and ahall weekely, on certen dayea 
tlierefore apoincted, tee hi* echollen dispute and exercize 
the aatne. Booke oj Precedenee (B. B. T. 8., extra ter.), 1. 2. 
Therefore disputed he in the eynagogue with the Jew*. 

Acta xvU. 17. 

He doth often »o earnestly dispute with them [Jews] 
that he hath converted some of them to Chriatlanlty. 

Coryat, Crudities, 1. 160. 
Hence— 2. To engage in altercation ; wrangle ; 
quarrel. 

Mrs. Fidget and Mrs. Fescue disputed above half an 
hour for the same chair. 

Addison, Trial of Ladies' Quarrels. 

3. To strive or contend in opposition to a com- 
petitor; compete: as, to disj^te for the prize. 

n. trans. 1. To argue about ; discuss. 

What was it that ye disputed among yourselves by the 
way? Mark ix. 83. 

The rest 1 reserve until It be disputed how the magis- 
trate is to do herein. MUton, 

2. To argue against; attempt to disprove or 
overthrow by reasoning; controvert; deny: as, 
to dispute an assertion, opinion, claim, or the 
like. 

We do not dispute that the royal party contained many 
excellent men and excellent citizens. 

Maeaulay, Uallain's Const. Hist 
Dispute the claims, arrange the chances ; 
Bmperor, Ottoman, which shall win? 

Tennyson, To Rev. F. D. Maurice. 
There has never been a time when the necessity at re- 
ligion, in the broad sense of tlie word, has been so clear, 
if there has never been a time when its value in the nar- 
row sense has been so much disputed. 

J. B. Seeley, Nat. Seliglon, p. 12i. 

8. To call in question ; express doubt of or op- 
position to ; object to. 

Now I am sent, and am not to dispute 
My prince's orders, but to execute. 

Dryden, Indian Emperor. 
1 had rather be unobserved than conspicuous tor dis- 
puted perfections. Steele, Spectator, No. 848. 

4. To strive to gain or to maintain ; contest : 
as, to dispute a prize. 

Our swords— our swords shsll dispute our pivtences. 

Steele, Lying lover, U. 1. 

St. To encounter ; strive against. 

Mat. Dispute it like a man. 

Mood. I shall do so; 

But 1 must also feel it as s man. 

Shak., Macbeth, iv. 8. 
To dispute the weather-gace, to manceuver, as two 
vessels or fleets, to get to windward of each other. =8yn. 
Debate, Dieeuee, etc. See argue. 
dispute (diB-ptlt')> f>. [as D. dispuut as G. disput, 
dispiit =s Dan. 8w. disput, dispy t, < F. dispute sa 
8p. Pg. It. disputa, dispute; from the verb.] 

1. Ar^mentative contention ; earnest disous- 
sion of opposing views or opinions; contro- 
versial strife. 

This , . . produced a diepute attended with some acri- 
mony. Ooldsmith, Vicar, IL 

Disputes are multiplied as if evervtbing were uncertain, 
and these disputes are managed with the greatest warmth, 
as if everything were certain. Hume, Human Nature, Int. 

From expostulations with the king, the matter of reli- 
gion turned into disputes among the priests, at which the 
king always assisted in mrson. 

Bruce, Source of the Nile, II. 196. 

2. "Wrangling; contention; strife; quarrel. 

Could we forbear dispute and practise love. 

We should agree as angel* do above. 

Waiter, Divine Love, iii. 
Nor is it aught but Just 
That he who in debate of truth hath won 
Should win in arms, in both disputu alike 
Victor. Uaton, V. L., vl. 128. 

8. A contest of any kind. 

The four Men of War made sail for the forts, against 
which we anchored about one in the afternoon ; ana after 
four hours' dispute fflringj, went to the weatward. 

Betaking of the ltdand gf Sainta Helena (Arber’s Bug. 

[(lamer, I. 61). 

Bcjrond, 'Wltbont, or past dispute, indisputably ; Incon- 
trovertlbly. 

In prose and verse was owne^eeftAouf diepute 
Through all the realms of nonsense absolute. 

Dryden. 

He . . . forged and falsified 

‘ "ed Pumpllta'g, — * 

Browning, J 

of controversy. „, _ 

versy), deltate, discussion, altercation, 
dlspnter (dis-pu't^r), «. One who disputes, or 
who is given to disputation or controversy. 
Where Is the dxsputer of this world? 1 Cor. 1. 20. 
It is enough to weary the spirit of a disputer, that he 
shall argue ull b« hath loet his voloe, and his time, and 


lualiflesorinoapMltatesias, dlsqnletmentt (dis-kud'et-ment), n. The act 
e is a ^qualification for pub- of disquieting, or the state of loeing disquieted. 


1682 

■ometlmee the qneetion too ; and yet no man shall be of dlMVletfillt (dls-kwl'et-ffd), a. [< disquiet, v 
hU mind more ihanwMbof^ ”/«!,!.] Wucing disquiet. Barrou,.’ ’ 

Jer. Taylor, Work* (ed. 1886), Dod. (dis-kwi'e-tiv), a. [< disauiet ,■ 

disputlBont, n. A Middle English form of dis- O’ending to dirauiet,* disquietim ' 

putation^ Sawhins. 

adv. 1. Without 
uneasy state; uneaKilv; 

mV* VI" “ v.- r disquietly that niglit. 

The state of being disqualified; want of quali- —2. In a disquieting manner; la such a mau- 
fication ; absence or deprivation of ability, pow- ngr to destroy quiet or tranquillity. [Eai « 
er, or capacity; any disability or incapacity. tn both uses.] 

I «nust *tinretatathe con*clou*nwofth(^di»gMali/- Macldnatlons, hoUowness, treachery, and all ruln.ms 
eotiorw which you have been pleaaed to overlook. disorders, follow us disqumy to our giive* 1 

Sir J. Shore. o a j^ar, ' •> 

8. That which disqualifies or inoapacitates: as, 
conviction of crime ‘ ” 

lie (iffice. „ . . .. ...... . Such a peace of conscience 1* far worse and more (it.,.. 

It U recoMed a* a si^elent duonofsacotton of a w«e, gerous tiiiirthe most horrid trouble* and diequietmeni, 
^hM, »pe»king of her husband, she said, “(^^fo^We J, conscience can be. Hopiine, Sermons, xxvL 

In society, high advantagM are set down totheTndlvld- dlWJldetaeBS (dis-kwi'et-nes), n. The State o( 
ual as diequaliflcatione. ^Emerson, Society and Solitude, being disquiet ; unrest. 
dlBqualify (dis-kwol'i-fi), t>. <.; pret. and pp. “ All otherwise "(salile he) “ I rlohM read, 

^qualijed, ppr. disquAng. f= P. d^quali- ^nd deeme them roote 

or legal power, or the quaKttes or rights neoes- flig-uietoUBt (dis-kwi'e-tuB), o. [< disquiet, n.. 

Causing nneasiness ; isejuieting. 

henlth disqt^Ufies the body /or labor and the 

mind for study; a conviction of perjury dts- a number of men. Jfflton, Church-Government, Pref,, li. 

dl*iilletnrl.(dii^lnnv«ld),.. [<<!(.- priv. -t 

In spite of tlie law diequeU^ng hired champlona, it is alarm or apprehen- 


and Mid. Ages of Eng. 
Instead of educating himself to take his place In the 
world, lie has diequalified lilmaelf /or being anything hut 
a student all hit fife. 

Stubbs, Medieval and Modem Hist., p. 108. 
dii^lUUlti^ (dis-kwou'ti-ti), v. t . ; pret. and pp. 
disquantitied, '** — — re j.-. — 


sion; perturbation. 

These people are under continual disquietudes, never 
enjoying a minute's peace of mind. 

Stt>i/t, Gulllver'a Travels, iii. 2 
Such is the sad disquietude I share, 

A sea of doubt^ and self the source of all. 
Camper, Viclssitudei Experienced in the Chriatian Life. 

(dis-kwip'a- 


tquantitied,ppx. disquantit!ying. [<dis-priv. dlSQUlparancy, diBGOlparailca , . 

quantity.} If. To diminish the quantity of ; ran-si, -rans), n. [< ML. dwottiporanffa, a word 
lesson. appearing early in the 14th c(^ " 


appearing early in the 14th century, appar. 
contr. from ^disaquiparantia, < L. dis- pnv. + 
*aquiparantia, < aquiparan{U)8, ppr. of aqui- 
^ , parare, compare: see equiparancy.} The fie- 

2. Todeprlveof quantity or metrical value, as notation of t-wo o^eots, as being related, by 


a syllable, 

Horace Walpole's nephew. 


e Earl of Orford, when h 


In his cupe, used to have SUtlus read aloud to him nuinarnnem » fWra 1 
every night for two hour* by a tipsy tradesman, whose a***P<iraney. [Kare.] 


different names. Thus, father and son, mas- 
ter and servant, are said to be “relates of dis- 


Relateds synonymous are usually called relateda of lequi- 
paranoy, . . . heteronymous, of disquiparaney. 

Burgersdieiue, tr. by a Gentleman, p. 22. 

disquisition (dis-kwi-zish'qn), n. [= F. dts- 
qumtion = Sp. disquisicion = Pg. disquisifdo 
= It. disquisinione, < L. disquisitioin-), an in- 
(luiry, investigation, < disquirere, pp. disquisittis, 
in(]uire, investigate, < dis-, apart, + queerere, 
se^; see query, question, acquire, inquire, etc., 
and cf. acquisition, inquisition, etcO If. A 
seeking; search; investigation. 

On their return from a disquisition as fruitless as soli- 
citous, nurse declared her appreheuslons that Harry had 
gone off with a little favourite boy whom he had taken 
Into service. U. Brooke, Tool of Quality, I. 82. 

2. A formal or systematic inquiry into or in- 
vestigation of some problem or topic ; a formal 
... , discussion or treatise; a dissertation; an cs- 

eMabhshed^ order of threaten ggy . g disquisition OB government or morals. 

Former times have hod their disquisitions about the 
antiquity of it [angling]. 

I. Walton, Complete Angler, p. ,87. 
It was falsely said that he had spoken with contumely 
of the theological disquisitions which had been found in 


pause, and found some str 
the disquantitisd syllables. 

LowsU, Study Windows, p. 218. 
disquiet (dis-kwi'et), a. and n. [< dis- priv. 

+ quiet.} I. a. Unquiet; restless; uneasy. 

[Rare.] 

I pray you, husband, be not so disquiet, 

Shak., T. of the 8., Iv. 1. 

Barke I harke I now softer melody strikes mute 
Disquiet Nature. Jfarston, Sophonlsba, Iv. 1. 

n. n. 1. Want of quiet, rest, or peace; an 
oneasy or unsettled state of feeling, as in a per- 
son or a community ; restiossness ; unrest. 

Hla palms are folded on his breast; 

There 1* no other thing express'd 
But long disquiet mer^ in rest. 

Tennysott, The Two Voices. 

The usual elements of disquiet which always threaten 
danger to an established order of things. 

B. W. Dixon, Hist Church of Eng., 1. 

2. A disquieting ooourrenoe or condition; a 
disturbance; an alarm, or a state of alarm. 

[Arobaio.] 

[They] rack and torture themselves with cares, fears, J]}* klng^Md which the preB.nt 

and disquiets. Baeon, Physical Fables, 11., Expl. published. Macaulay, Htat. Eng., vi. 

In the midst of these Intestine (ffsqufelr, we are threat- disqHisltionsl (dis-kwi-zish'on-al), a. [< dis- 
ened with an Invasion. Sw^, Gulliver’s Travels, 1. 4. qumtion + -al.J Relating to disquisition, 
disquiet (dis-kwI'et), v. t. [< disquiet, n. ; or < ^^Uisitionary (dis-kwi-zish'gn-a-ri), a. [< 
dis- priv. + quiet, «.] To deprive of peace, di^isition + Same as dtsquisitiontil. 

rest, or tranquillity ; make uneasy or restless ; Pmp. Diet. 

harass; disturb; vex. disquisitiTe (dis-kwiz'i-tiv), a. [< L. as if 

, *dtsquisitivus, < disguisitus, — ' ■ 


Why art thou cast down, O my soul? and why art thou "disquiSitiVUS, <. (Usguisitus, pjp. of disquirrre, 
disqutkfed within me? A. xUii. 6. inquii^i see disquisition.} 1. Pertaining to 

Next to the eldest reigned hU second Son Ethelbert; or of the nature of disquisition.— 2t. Inoliiud 
all whose Relyi, which was only live Veara, was perpetu- to discussion or invest^tion ; inquisitive, 
ally (Bsjuieeed with Invasion, of diSOUlSitOrl*! (dis-kwi^i.to'rlV), G. [As (//> 

/-dia St Ti disauiet -i ^^toTy + -iU.} Pertaining to disquisitioii ; 

disquietut (dis-kwl e-tw), n. [< dtsquiet, v., + partaking of the nature of a dlsquisitfon ; ent- 
^ Want of quiet ; disquietude | unrest. » 

Grows full of wrath and r.^, a^nVSnTto?^.., 

And roam and strivea '(^nst iU SisquietaU, PP* d^«ircre, mqnlM (Boe dism^ 

Like troubled ghost forc'd some shape to assume. «<»«), + -ory.} Same as disquisitorial. 

Dr. B. More, Psyclwthanasla, 1. 11. 21. . hurgn Bcc. 

disquieter (dis-kurt'e-tor), n. One who or that. dlSTWOkt (dis-rank'b «. t. [< dis- priv. •+ ranl~“- 
which disquiet*. Ct. derange.} 1. To reduce to a lower ran ^ 

The archbishop, the diequieter both of the kln^tmi and demra|de.— 2. To disorder the ranks of ; throw 
tiu church. HoMuAsd, Hen. IL, an. 1164. out of rank or into confusion. 



diarAnk 

Nor hath my life 
Once taated of exorbitant affecta, 

Wilde longings, or the least nf iliurmut shapes. 

JUarston, The Fawne, I. 2. 
1 stood 

The volleys ot their shot : 1, 1 inyseU, 

Was he that ttrst duratik’d their woods ot pikes. 

Beau, and FI., Laws of Candy, 1. 2. 

disrate (dis-r&t'), v. t.-, pret. and pp. disrated, 
ppr. disrating. [< dis- priv. + rafci.] Naut, 
to reduce to a lower rating, as a petty officer, 
•)r a non-cominiesioued officer of marines, 
dlsrayt (dis-ra'), n. [ME. disray, var. of deruy, 
< OF. desrei, etc.j disorder : see deray, and cf. 
disarray.'} 1. Disorder; disarray. 

Come in nmnnor of a, sodaiuu tempust upon our arnde 
. . ami put it in disray. 

Hulland, tr. of Amrniauus, p. ."les. 
2. Confusion; commotion. 

Whan the knygiites of the roiinde table it wlsten tlioi 
gao make sochu a disray a-monge hem that noon H-bo<le 
otlier. Merlin (E. E. T. 8.), ill. 407. 

disregard (dis-r^-gttrd'), t. [< dig- priv. + 
regard,] To omit to regard or take notice of; 
overlooK ; specifically, to treat as unworthy of 
regard or notice. 

.Studious of good, man disreyarded fame. Blackinore. 
(Conscience at first warns us against sin ; but if we dis- 
reyard it, it soon ceases hi upbrulii us. 

J. II. Fetcman, Parochial Sermons, 1. .'ll. 
Noble, poor and ditHcnlt, 

Ungainly, yet ton great to disrryard. 

Browning, Ring and Kook, i. 129. 
=Byil. Slight, etc. See negleet, v. 1. 

disregard (dis-rS-gftrd'), «. [< disregard, »•.] 
Kailuro to regard or notice; specifically, de- 
liberate neglect of something oousidereil un- 
worthy of attention. 

Disregard of experience. Wheicdl. 

disregarder (dis-rf-gUr'der), n. One who dis- 
regards. 

He [the social non-cun formUtT feels rather compliment- 
ed titan otherwise in Itelng considered a disregarder of ptilt- 
lie opinion. It. Syeneer, Uidvcrsal Progi'css, p. lio, 

disrMardfulClis-r^-gftrd'ffil), «. [< disregard 
+ -ml, 1.1 Exhibiting disregard; negligent; 
ueglectful. 

All social love, friendship, gratitude, . . . draws us out 
of ourselves, and makes us disregardfnl at our own con- 
venience and safety. 

Shaftesbury, Em|Ulry concerning Virtue. 

disregardfolly (dls-r^gard'fiil-i), adv. In a 
disregardful manner; negligently; negh'ctful- 
ly. Bailey, 1731. 

disref ’ ’■ 

regi 

It remains now tliat we consider whether it he likely 
there should any iiion be, who, in alt the rest, do enjoy a 
trau philosophl()ue lllterty, ami wlio (not having more 
disre.gvlnr passions) despise lionours, pleasures, riclics. 

Evelyn, Liberty and Servitude. 

dUrelisli (dis-rel'ish), v, t. [< dis- priv. + rel- 
ish,] 1. To dislike the taste of ; heuce, to dis- 
like for any reason; feel some antipathy to: 
as, to disrelish a particular kind of food ; to dis- 
relish affectation. 

Neither can the excellencies of heaven lie discerned, Imt 
by a spirit disrelishing the sottish appetites ot the world. 

Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. ISS.-i), I. 87. 
It Is true, there is a sort of morose, detructing. Ill-bred 
jieople, who pretend utterly to disrelish tliese polite iniio- 
vatlons. Swift, Tale of a Tub, vli. 

2. To destroy the relish of or for ; make im- 
relishing or distasteful. [Bare.] 

Savoury fruits, of taste to please 
True appetite, and not disrelish thirst 
Of nectarouB draughts between. 

Milton, P. L., V. 806, 

disrelish (dis-rel'ish), «. [< disrelish, p.] 1. 
Dislike of the taste of something j hence, dis- 
like in general ; some degree of disgust or an- 
tipathy. 

Men love to hear of their power, Imt have an oxtremo 
disrelish to be told of their duty. 

Burke, Appeal to Old Wliigs. 


sregttlart (dis-rog'u-lllr), a. [< dis- priv. • 
gjular,] Irregular. ' 


disrepair (dis-r^pSr'), n. [< dis- priv, + re- 
uairi.] The state of being out of repair or in 
bad condition; the condition of needing re- 
pair. 

All spoke the master's alMcnt care. 

All spoke neglect and disrepair. 

Seolt, Bokeby, iL 17. 

Iteyoml an occasional chance word or two, . . . the 
friendship liml outwardly fallen Into disrepair. 

J. Hawthorne, Dust, p. 202. 

disrepntabillty (dis-rep-'u-ta-bil'i-ti), n. [< 
disreputahlc ; see -bility.] ' The state of being 
disreputable. Imp. Diet. [Bare.] 

disreputable (dis-rep'O-ta-bl), a. [< dis- priv. 
+ reputable. Seodwrepafe.] 1. Not reputable; 
having a bad reputation : as, a disreputable per- 
son, — 2. Bringing into ill repute ; discredita- 
ble; dishonorable: &a, a, disreputable act. 

I liave declared that tliere waa iiutliliig disreputable, in 
the public o)>inion here, in sending cliildrcn to sc1>u«1h 
supported at tlio pnldic charge. Everett, (Iratious, 1, 814. 

disreputably (dis-rep'u-tn^bli), adv. In a dis- 
reputable manner. 

Propositions arc made not only ineffuctiinlly, hut gomc- 
whut disreputably, when tlie ndnds of men arc not pr<ip- 
eily disiHtscd for tlieir reception. 

Burke, Conciliation witli America. 

disreputationt (dis-rop-u-ta'shpn), w. [< dis- 

priv. + reputation. Soo diierepute.] Privation 
of reputation or good name ; disrepute ; dises- 
teem; di.slionor; disgrace; discredit. 

1 will tell you what waa tlie course in tho happy days of 
Queen Eiizalteth, wliom it is no disreputation to follow. 

Bacon. 

.lesns refused ti> be relieved, . . . rather than he would 
do an act, which . . . migbthuuxpouude<la(fi*repu(an'»n 
todiid's providence. Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. 1836), 1. 100. 

What disreputation is it to Horace, tliat .Invenal excels 
in tlie tragical satire, as Horace does in the comical': 

Dryden, Orig. and Prog, of Satire. 

disrepute (dis-re-put'), n. [< dis- priv. + re- 
pute,] Loss or want of reputation ; disesteem ; 
discredit; dishonor. 

Tliu belief In astrology was almost uiiiversid in tlie mid- 
dle of the so ventecutli century ; ... in the lieginniiig of 
tile uigliteeiith the art fell Into general disrepute. 

Scott, <lny .Manneriiig, Iv. 

The colony was fast falling into disrejnae. 

Bancroft, Hist. U. 8., 1. 117. 
=Syn. HI repute, low esteem, disrespect. 

disreputet (dis-re-pot'), v. t. [< disrepute, n.) 
To bring into discredit or disgrace. 

(frant tliat I may so walk timt I neither disrepute tlie 
iiommr of tlie Christian institution, nor stain tlie wiiite- 
iiesses of tliat Innocence which tiimi didst Invest my soul 
withal. Jcr. Taylor, Works (ed. 1836), t, 102. 

disrespect (dis-re-spokt'), r. t. [< dis- priv. + 
respect, r.] To’ have or show no respect for; 
hold in disesteem. [Now chiefly collotp] 

All, fmd ! that doat’st on vain, on present toys. 

And disresjM’ct’st those true, tliosc future Joys. 

i/uarles, F.inblenis, Hi. 14. 

I must (ell you that those who could find in tlieir He, arts 
to love yon for many other Things do disres/wet yon for 
this iswoiiringl. tlotivll. Letters, 1. v, 11. 

Iiithesliip . . . hewnsmnehdisrea/iertrtf ni 


disrupt 

disrespectful (dis-rf-spekt'fUl), a. U disrespect 
+ -ftiT, 1 ; or < dis- priv. + respectful^ Showing 
disrespect; wanting in respect; manifesting 
disesteem or want of respect; irreverent; un- 
civil: as, a disrespectful thought or opinion; 
disrespectful behavior. 

Slovenly in dress, and disrespectful in manner, he was 
the last man to bu feared os a nvaf in a lirawing-rooin. 

Godwin, Meetwiiod. 
“Syn. Discourteous, impolite, rude, ungentlemanly, Im- 
pmlont, pert. 

disrespectfully (dis-re-spekt'fUl-i), adv. In a 
disrespectful manner; irrovoreutly ; uncivilly. 

To s|H!Uk disresjieetfuUy, or to prophesy agiiliist the tem- 
ple, was cunsideied liy the Jews os blasplieiiiy, and of 
ronrse a riipilul olTeiice. Bp. Portcous, Lectures, xxl. 

disrespectfulness (dis-re-spekt'ful-nes), n. 
Manifestation of disrespect; want of respect in 
manner or speech. 

disrespectiyet (dis-re-spek'tiv), a. K disrespect 
+ -ive; or < dis- priv,’ + respective.] Disrespeot- 


l, Solilorinles, Ixii. 

disrespondencyt, n. [< Ms- priv. + respon- 
deney.] Lack of respondency. Sir Aston ('okoin. 

disreverencet (dis-rev'o-rens), I', f, [< dis- 
priv. + reverence.] To deprive of reverence; 
treat irreverently ; dishonor. 

And also we should of our dutle t>> God rather forbear# 
the.profyte that ourscUe might attayiie liy a masse, tium 
to see his iiiaiestye disreucrenced, by the bold presuiiipeion 
of such an mlyons minister as he Imtli forboden to eonie 
aiamt lilm. Sir T. More, Works, p. 227. 

disrobe (dis-rdb'), e. ; pret. and pp. disrobed, 
ppr. disrobing, [< OF. desrober, desrottber, F. de- 
rober, < dcs- priv. + robe, a robe : see dis- and 
robe, and cf. rob.] I. trans. 1. To divest of a 
robe or garments; undress. Hence — 2. To di- 
vest of any enveloping appendage; denude; un- 
cover ; as, autumn disrobes the fields of verdure. 

1 am still niysuir, 

. . . though disro6'(i of sovereignty, and nwlsh'il 
of ceruiminious duty that attends it. 

Fletcher (and another). False One, v. 4. 

n. intrans. To divest one’s self of a robe or 
of one’s garments. 

rullas dts/'v/if'x; her radiant veil unty'd . . . 

Flows on the pavement of the Court of .love. 

f’o/s-. Iliad, V. 

disrober (dis-ro'biir), n. One who strijis of 
clothing or eovering. 

disroot (dis-rtif), V. t. [< dw-priv. + roof^.] 
1, To tear up the roots of ; tear up by the 
roots. 

Whate’er 1 was 

Disrooted, wliat I am is grafted here. 

Tennyson, Hrincess, II. 
Hence — 2. To tear from a foundation ; loosen 
or undermine. 


2. Absence of relish ; distastefulness. [Bare.] 


ly used by the master, one Ferae am( some of tlie passen- 
gers. H’inthrop, Hist. New England, I. 276. 

disrespect (dis-rfi-spekt'), «. [< dis- priv. -f rc- 
miect, H, ] Want ‘of respect or reverence ; mani- 
festation of disesteem ; incivility. 

Wluit is more usual to warriors than impatience of bear- 
ing the least affront or disresjteel f Pope. 

Such fancies do wo then ailect, 

III luxury of disrespect 
To oiir own iiriHlIgiU excess 
Of t(M) familiar liappiness. 

Wordsworth, To Lycoris. 

^Syn. Dfscoiirtcsy, impoliteness, slight, neglect. 
disre 8 pectabillty(di 8 -r 9 - 8 pek-t^bjl'i-ti), w. [< 
disrcspeetahle : see -WKfy.J 1. The character 
of being disrespectable. [Bare.] 

Her taste for disrespcctabUity grew more and more re- 
markuhle. Thackeray, Vanity Fair, ixiv. 

2. One who or that which is disreputable. [Hu- 
morous.] 

The dcmi-monile are acluas to which we Iiave no counter- 


diarellshablet (dis-rel'ish-a-bl), rt. [< ff»«-priv. 

+ relishable.] Distasteful!’ Bp. Hacket. 
disrelishing (dis-rel 'ish-ing), p. a. fPpr. of dis- 
yelish, t;.] Offensive to the taste; disgusting. 

When once It becoiiieH ludltferent, It boRins to Ikj dU* 
^'flUhing. Lamb, Imperfect Bynipathies. 

disremember (dis-re-mem'b^r), v. t. [< dia- 
priv, + remember,] ‘Not to remember; to for- 
get. [Vulgar.] 


disrespectable (dis-rf-spek'ta-bl), a. [< dis- 
priv. + respectable.] Not respectable; not wor- 
thy of any, or of much, consideration orosteeni. 
[Bare.] 

It requires a man to he some disrespeetable, ridicnions 
Boswell liclore he can write a toleraldc life. 

Carlyle, Diamond Necklace, 1. 

disrespecter (dis-r^spek't^r), n. One who dis- 
respects; a contemner. [Bare.] 

I shall . . . take It for granted that there have been, 
and are, but too many w\iiy disrespeeters ot the Scripture. 

Boyls, Works, II. 286. 


disroutt (dis-rotit'), V. t [< OF. desrouter, des- 
roter, disruler, desrounfer, F. d6router, break 
up, scatter, rout, < ML. as if *disrupltire, < L. 
dlsriiptus, pp, ot disrumperc, break or burst asun- 
der: see disrupt.] To rout; throw into confu- 
sion. 

The Black IVInce . . . not only dUrouted their mighty 
ariiilus, killing many iiml defuating all, but brought the 
King, Danpliiii, and all the ITlnce IVim of the land, pris- 
oners. Eng. .'ttratageni (Arber's F.ng. darner, I. 608). 
disralilyt (dis-ro'li-li), adv. [ME. di.srewUlye f 

< "^disrewly, disrvly, + -ly2.] In a disruly man- 
ner. 

It . . . makctli hyni love yvcUe conipauyu 
And Icde his lyf disreulilye. 

Bom. of the Rose, I. 4000. 
disrulyt (dis-rfi'li), a. [Early mod. E. disrtdie; < 
ME. *disrctvly(m adv. disrewlilye; see disruHly), 

< dis- priv. + *rpwly, mly : see dis- and ruhj, and 
cf. unruly. Cf. OF. desrieute, disorder, < dcu-priv. 
+ ricule, rule.] Unruly. 

Disrtdie, [Lj irregularis. 

Bevins, Manip. Vorab., col. 09, I. 47. 

disrupt (dis-rupt'), V. t. [< L. disruptus, eom- 
moniy diruptus, pp. of disrumperc, commonly 
dinmpere, break or burst asunder, < dis-, dt-, 
apart, asunder, + rnmpere, break : see rupture. 
Or. disrout.] To break or burst asunder; sepa- 
rate forcibly. 

A convention, clecteil liy the people of that .stale to 
consider this very question of disrupting tlie Feiicral 
Union, was in session at the eapital of Virginia when Fort 
Sumter fell. Lincoln, in Rayimind, p, 142. 

Tlie charges necessary to disrupt tlie piers and roof from 
their comieetloii with tlie bed-ro<’k. 

Pup. Sci. Mo., XXVni. 441. 
disrupt (dis-rupt' ), a. K Ji. disruptus, diruptus, 
pp. : see the verb.] Tom from or asunder; 
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severed by rending or breaking. Ash. [Bare 
or obaoleto.] 

disruption (die-ioip'Hhoii), n. [< L. *diHrup- 
Uo{n-), oquiv. to dirupUu{n-), < dim'umperc, jjp. 
disruptus, coraraonly dirumpere, pp. diruptiis, 
disrupt: sue r.l A rending asunder; a 

bursting apart; forcible separation or division 
into parts ; dilae<*ratiou. 

.SoUKllt. 

To luuki) lUHruptwn la thu Tabic iniuiid. 

Tmitiintni, (luinevere. 

RosiilitKl . . . has since ordered her cundiict act^ordinR 
to the cuiivciitions of society, with thu result tliat her in- 
ward liciiiK siiKurs dUrupliun and all hut moral ruin. 

H. boicdcn, .Shelley, II. l.'H). 
Dlaruptlonof the SoottlBh Churob, the rupture of the 
Estahlished Church of .Scotland hi 1843, when ahout i!«) 
vominissioiiers, composed of ministers and elders, present- 
ing a protest against the General Assembly as a church 
court, at its meeting on May 18th, on the ground that It 
had heeii deprived of its just freedom and powers hy the 
action of the government, eliiefly tlimugh the enforeoment 
of lay patronage in tlio settlement of ministers, withdrew 
from it and organized the new h’roe Church of .Scothiiid. 
About 470 ministers seceded, forfeiting beneftees of fully 
£100,000 aggregate value. The controversy proeedhig the 
disruption is known us tlie "ten years' conilict." 

disruptive (dis-rup'tiv), «. [< disrupt + -iiY!.] 

1. Cuusiug or tonding to cause disruption; 
reniling ; bursting or breaking through. 

Nor can wc imagine a coliesive tenacity so great that It 
iniglil not be overcome liy some still greater Uimruptife 
force sucli as we can otiuafly well imagine. 

J. Cosmic rhilos., I. 5. 

It (Ills death] let lisise ail tlio dUrupHm forces wliich 
Bedford liad been alitu to keep in snlijui'tion. 

.SYuft/wi, <;onst. Hist., $ 330. 

2, Produced by or following on disruption : as, 
disruptive effects. Disruptive discharge. Mee din- 

eht^nje, 1 . 

disruptivenesB (dis-mp'tiv-ues), n. The statu 
or quality of being disruptive. 

The olxaracter wlilcli was found to he fundamental in 
sensitive diseliarges, viz., dUruptimne**, is common to 
both kinds of dlsctiarge. 

J. K. //. Gordon, Klect. and Mag., II. 110. 
disrupture (dis-rup'tur), n. [< disrupt + -ure, 
after rupture. Cf. CJi'. desrouturo, disruption.] 
Disruption ; a rending asunder. [Rare.] 
disrupture (dis-rup'^dr), V. t. ; pret. and pp. 
disruptured, ppr disrupturino. [< disrupture, 
«.] To rupture; rend; sever ny tearing, break- 
ing, or bursting. [Rare.] 
diiM (dis), n. An Algerian name for the A r undo 
Uiiuix, a reedy grass, the fibers of which are used 
for making cordage. 

dissatisfaction (dis-sat-is-fak'shqn), ». [< dis- 
satisfy ; see salisfue.tum.'] The state of being 
dissatisfied ; lack of pleasure or content in some 
thing, act, or situation; uneasiness proceeding 
from the want of gratification, or from disap- 
pointment. 

The ambitious man ... is subject to uneasiness and 
dUtaliii/iulion. AdflUun, SpectaUir. 

■Syn. Discontentment, distaste, dislike, dlspleosiU'e, dis- 
approbation, disappointment, annoyance. 

diSMtisfactorinesS (dis-sat-is-fuk'to-ri-nes), ti. 
The quality of beiug dissatisfactory ; inability 
to satisfy or give couteut ; a failing to give con- 
tent. 


piiiy tmicliing Happiness. 
diSSatisfactOlT (dis-sat-is-fak'tu-ri), a. [< dis- 
priv. -t- sdfisfnctory.'] Not satisfactory; uusat- 
isfying; displeasing. 

'To Imve reduced tlio different (lualincations in the dif- 


dlBSavaget (dis-eav'fti), V. f.; pret. and pp. dis- 
savtwed, ppr. dissavaainff. [< dis- priv. + sav- 
aye.] To tame ; civilize. 

Those wild kingdoms 
Wliicli 1 diMaeaued and made nobly civil. 

Chapman, CiBsar and Pompey, 1. 1. 

disscattert, r. t. [ME. deskateren; < des-, dis-, 
L. din-, apiirt, -f scatter. To scatter abroad; 
disperse. 

Hit (tlic silver] is so drukatered bothc hldor and thidero, 
That halveiidol slial lien stole ar hit come togidcre and 
aeoimted. Politieal Song» (ed. Wright), p. 337. 

disBCepterf, V. t. [< OF. desc^eptrer, F. d^soryt- 
trer, deprive of a scepter, depose, < des- priv. 
+ sceptre, scepter: see dis- and scepter, p.] To 
deprive of a scepter. 

A limidred kings, whose temples were impalTd 
In golden diadems, set here and there 
With diamonds, and gemnioil every wliere. 

And of their golden virges none disceptred were. 

G. Fletcher, Christ’s Triumph on Eai'th. 

disseatt (dis-set'). V. t. [< dis- priv. + seat.'] 
To unseat ; overtlirow. 

Scytoii t I am sick at heart 
WImn I iKihold — Scyton, I say —Tills pnsli 
Will cheer mo ever, or dU-»eat me now. 

Sbak., Macbeth, v. 8. 

dissect (di-sekt'), »>. t. [< L. disseetus, pp. of 
di.ssecnre (> 8p. disee.ar=i Pg. //tavmir = F. dis- 
scf/uer = D. dissekeren = Dun. dissekere = Sw. 
dissekera), cut asunder, cut up, < dis-, asunder, 
+ seearo, cut : see section.] 1 . To cut in pieces ; 
divide into parts with or as with a cutting iu- 
Btrumont: as, to dissect a fowl. Specifically 
— 2. To cut in pieces, or separate the distinct 
or elementary parts of, as an animal or a plant, 
for the purpose of studying its oi^anization 
or the functions and morbid affections of its 
organs and tissues ; anatomize. 

Wlicro, with blunted Knives, his Scliulars leam 
How to dumeet, and tlio nice Joints discuni. 

Congreve, tr. of JuvenaTs Satires, xl. 
Like following life througli creatures you dimed, 

Yon lose it in the moment you detect. 

Pope, Moral Essays, 1. 29. 
Hence — 8. To examine part by part, or point 
by point; treat or Consider piecemeal ; analyze, 
as for the pu^ose of criticism ; describe in de- 
tail: as, tu dissect a man’s character. 

Chief mastery to dieseet 
With long and tedious havoc fabled kuighU, 

In battle feign'd. Milton, I*. L., lx. 29. 

It men can so liardly endure to have the deformity of 
tlicir vices represented to them though very Imperfectly 
liere, liow will they bear tlie diesecting and laying tliem 
ojieii in the view of the wliole world!’ 

Stillingfieet, Sermons, 1. xi. 
Dissected map or picture, a map or picture mounted 
oil a iward and divided Into more or less irregular parts, 
designed to be Joined together us a puzzle. 

Or must every architect Invent a little piece of the new 
style, and all put it together at liwt like n dieseded inapt 


dissectiM (di-sek'ted^, p. a. [Pp. of dissect, r. J 
lu hot., deeply cut into numerous segments: 
applied to leaves, etc. 

dissectible (di-sek'ti-bl), a, [< dissect -4- Able.] 
Capable of being dissected, 
dissection (di-set' shon), n. [s= F. dissection = 
Sp. diseceioH =r Pg. dissecedo = It. dissesitme, < 
L. as if *dissectio{n-), < dissecare, pp. disseetus, 
cut up: see dissect.] 1. The operation of cut- 
ting open or separating into parts. Specifically 
—2. The process of cutting into parts an animal 
or a plant, or a part of one, in such a way as to 
show its structure or to separate one or more 
of its organs or tissues for examination : as, tlie 
dissection of a dog; the dissection of a hand or a 
flower. 


ing or demonstrating organization and func- 
tions. 

disseise (dis-sez'), v. t.; pret. and pp. disseized, 
ppr. disseising. [Also disseise; < OF. deaseisir, 
dtsseisir, dcssaisir, F. dessaisir (= Pr. dessasir), 
dispossess, < des-, dis-fpriv,, + seisir,aaisir, take 
possession of: see dis- and seise.] In laic, to 
dispossess wrongfully; deprive of actual seizin 
or possession : followed ^ of: as, to disseise a 
tenant of his freehold. See disseisin. 

Then thua gan Jove : Bight true it is, that these 
And all things else that under heaven dwell 
Are chaung'd uf Time, who doth them all dUeeite 
0/ being. Spenser, V. Q., VII. vll. 48. 

A man may frequently suppose himself to be disseUed, 
wlien lie is not so In fact. Blaokstone, Com., III. i«. 

And pilfering what 1 once did give. 

Disseize thee qf thy riglit. 

G. Herbert, Submission. 

disseizee (dis-se-ze'), n. [< disseise + -cri.] 
In law, a person unlawfully put out of posses- 
sion of an estate. Also spelled disseisee, 
dlwBfllzin (dis-se'zin), w. [Also disseisin; < OP. 
(Ah'.) disseisin, m., aisseisine, desseisine, dsssai- 
sine, f., disseizin, < dtsseisir, dessaisir, disseize: 
see disseise, and cf. scuuw.] In law: (a) In (he 
most general sense, the wrongful privation of 
seizin ; ouster, (fc) In old ling, law, the violent 
termination of seizin by the actual ouster of 
the feudal touaiit, and the usurpation of his 
place and relation, it was a notorious and tortious 
act on the part of the disseizor, hy which he put himself 
In tlie place of tile disseizee, and, In the character of 
tenant of tlie freeliold, made liis appearance at tlie lord's 
court. (Kent.) In more modern use it includes silent en- 
try and nsuriintion of enjoyment, nniier pretense of right, 
with or without title. Assize or novel dlBeelzln, an oi>- 
Bolete eommon-law writ for the recovery of laud, wliere tlic 
demandant tiiinsulf Imd been turned out of possession. - 
Dlsselzinby eleotlon, a legal fletion by whfuh the owner 
was permitted to admit timt he had been disseized, irre- 
spective of the actual fact of technical disseizin, in order 
to have a remedy against the adverse clalniant.— Equi- 
table dlzzelxln, tlie loss or deprivation of an equitable 
seizin : a tenii sometimes used, but disapproved by the 
liighest authorities. (Compare, for the analogies offordud 
hy similar pliraocs, equitable waste, under iMisfc ; equita- 
ble estate, ninier estate; ond equitable seizin, under seizin.) 

disseizor (rlis-so'zpr), n, [Also disseisor, dis- 
seiser; < OF. (AF.) disseisor, disseisour, < dis- 
seisir, dissoizo: boo disseise.] In law, one who 
wrongfully disposBOSBes another, or puts an- 
otbor out of posneasion. 

Where ent'ring now hy force, thou hold'st by might, 
And art disseiser uf another's right. 

Drayton, Barons' Wars, lU. 
diSSeizoreSB (dis-se'zqr-os), n. [< disseisor + 
-e«3,] In law, a woman who wrongfully puts 
another out of possession. Also spelled dis- 
seisoress. [Raro.l 

disselboom (dis'el-bHm), n. [D., the polo of 
a wagon, < dissel, axletree, + boom, pole, boom, 
beam : see beam, boutn^. ] The neap or polo of 
an ox-wagon. [South African.] 

I took the only precaution in my power, viz., to unfas- 
ten tlie cliain, trek-tow, from tlio disselboom, so tliat that 
important portion of iny gear siiould not act as a coiidui'- 
tor to the intlammuble part of my load. 

Pop. Sei. Mo., XXIX. (Ilii. 

dissemblablet (di-sem'bla-bl), a. [< OF. ties- 
semblable, F. dmemblnhlc (= Sp. dcaem^able), 
< dessemblcr, bo difforont: seo dissemble, and 
cf. semblable.] Not resembling; dissimilar. 
Puttenham. 

dissemblance^ (di-Bem'blana), n. [< OF. tles- 
semblance, F. dissemblance ^ Pr. dessembUtn-o 
= 8p. desemblansa, desemejanza = Pg. dcssenm- 
Ihan^a = It. dissimigtiansa), < dcssemblant, un- 
like, different, ppr. of dessemblcr, bo unlike: 
see dissemble, anti cf. semblance.] Want of re- 
semblance; dissimilarity. [Rare.] 


dissatisfied (dis-sat'is-fid), p. a. 1. Discon- 
tented; not satisfied ; not pleased; offended. 

The dissiitisiied factions of the autocracy. Bancroft. 
2. Artsiiig from or manifesting dissatisfaction : 
as, ft dissatisfied look. 

Tlie camels were groaning laboriously, and the horses 
were stHiidhig around in dissatisfied silence in the while 
heat of msin. O'Donomn, Merv, xxlv. 

dissatisfy (dis-sat'is-fi), V. t. ; pret. and pp. dis- 
satisfied, ppr. dissatisfying. K dis- priv. + sat- 
isfy. j To render iliscontonted ; displease ; frus- 
trate or come short of one’s wishes or expec- 
tations. 

Wlien a new government is estahllslied, hy wliatever 
nieaiiB, the people are eummoiily dUsaiisfied. 

lJunu, The Original ('ontract. 

Tile Ttullan allies, who had home so great ii sliiire of the 
hui'lliRii of Borne's conquests, and wlio had reaped so 
small a share of tlieir fruits, were naturally dissatisfied 
with their dependent tHisitioii. 

Ji. A. Freeman, Amer. Lects., p. 328. 


in o\ir dissection of lake Ice by a Iteara of heat wo no- 
ticed little vacuous spots ut the centres of thu liiinid 
flowers formed hy tlio iHram. 

Tyndall, Forms of Water, p. 119. 
Hence — 3. The act of separating anything into 
distinct or elementary parts for the purpose of 
critical examination; treatment or cousidera- 
tion of something in detail or point by point. 

.Hueh strict enquiries into nature, so true and so perfect 
a dissection of human kind, is tlie work of extraordinary 
diligence. GranviUe. 

4f . A segment ; a division ; a part. 

Ail Ids kindnesses are not only in their united forms, 
but in their several disseetwns fully eonimuiidHlde. 

Sir P. Sidney, Def. of Poosie, p. 664. 
Canonical dlsssctlon. Bee canonical. 
dissector (di-sek'tor), N. [= F. disseeteur =r 
Sp. discctor = Pa " dissector = It. disscttorc, < 
NTj. *disaector, < L. dissecare, pp. disseetus, dis- 
Boct: scodfBswf.] One who dissects ; one who 
practises dissection for the purpose of study- 


Hor can there be a greater dissemblance between oiio 
wise man and another. Osborne, Advice to a Son. 

It must, liowuvcr, he remembered that the dissenibla in i' 
of the hieroglyphic and hieratic characters appears great- 
er than it really is. Isaac Taylor, The Alphabet, I. iu<>- 
dlssemblance^t (di-som'blans), «. [< dissemhlr 
+ -anco; the same in fom as dissemblance^, 
but with sense due directly to dissemble.] Tlio 
act of or faculty for dissembling. 

I wanted tliose old instruments of state. 
Dissemblance and suspect. 

Marston and Webster, Tlie Moloontenl, I. <• 
Without disientblance he is deep in age. . , 

Middleton, The Photnlx, ' ' 

dissemble (di-sem'bl), pret. and pp. 

sembled, ppr. dissembling. [< OF. dessembhr, 
dessambler, F. dissembler, be unlike (of. OF . 
sembler, dessambler, dcssenbler, dessanbler, sejn'- 
rate, disjoin, divide — opposed to assembler, »«' 
semble : see assemble), = Pr. Cat. dessemblcr 
Sp. desem^ar, be unlike, dissemble, b Pg. <«'■*■ 
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MmXhart desaimilhaVyrndiM nnliko, s= It. diasimi- 
qliare, be unlike differ; those fonas (partly < 
ML. di8qttnilare,di88imiliare, be or make unlike : 
see diaaimilate) being partly mingled with OP. 
dmimuler, P. dissimtUer =s Wp. dUtimukir = Pg. 
diasimular => It. disaimulare, < L. diatdmulare, 
feign to be different, diasimulate, diasemble, < 
disaimilia, unlike, < dto- priv. + aimilia, like : 
see aimilar, disaimilar, and of. aaaemhle^, aaaim- 
ulate, aaaimilate, diaaimule, diasimulate, diaaimi- 
late. reaemble, aemble, etc.] I, trana. If. To make 
unlike; cause to look different; disguise, 
ni put it [a gown] on, and I wlU diuemJbU mygeU In ’t. 

Shak., T. N., Iv. 2. 

2. To ^ve a false impression about : cause to 
seem different or non-existent ; mask under a 
false pretense or deceptive manner. 

A man muit frame tome probable cause why he should 
not do his best, and why he should duttmbU his abilities. 

Bacon, Advancement of Learning, ii. 337. 
To leave off loving were your better way ; 

Yet if you will dUaembU it, you may. 

Dryden, Helen to Paris, 1. 140. 
The wrongs of the Puritans could neither be diatombUd 
nor excused. Banori^t, Hist. U. 8., I. 288. 

Sf. To put onthe semblance of; simulate; pre- 
tend. 

Your son Lucentio . . . 

Both love my daughter, and she loveth him. 

Or both ditsemMs deeply their affections. 

Shak., T. of the 8., Iv. 4. 
Then It seems you dintmbU an Aversion to Mankind 
only in oonipiiance to Mother's Humour. 

Conffrevo, Way of the World, IL 1. 
So like a lion that unheeded lay, 

DUmnMing sleep, and watchful to betray, 

With Inward rage ho meditates hU prey. 

Drydtn, 8ig. and Ouis., 1. 243. 
4f . To assume the appearance of ; appear like ; 
imitate. 


The gold dittombUd well her yellow hair. Dryden. 
=8yn. 2. IHttttnbU. Simutato, Diatimulate, DUytiiae, 
cloak, cover. (See hide.) To dUtembU Is to pretend tlint a 
thing which is is not ; ns, to dUmnble one's real sent!- 
inonts. To eimulate is to pretend that a thing which is 
not is : as, to eimulate friendshlj). To dieeimulate Is to 
tiide the reality or truth of something un<l«r a diverse or 
contrary appearance ; os, to dieeimulate one's poverty by 
ostentation. To dUauiee is to put under a false guise, to 
keep a thing from being recognised by giving it a false 
appearance ; os, 1 cannot dUguUe from myself the fact. 
■Sec dieaemhier and conceal. 

I thought It best, however, to dieeemble my wrath, and 
to treat them with promises and fair words, until ... an 
opportunity of vengeance should be afforded me. 

Poe, Talcs, I. 0. 


The sclieme of eimtUated Insanity Is precisely the one 
bo [Hamlet] would liave been likely to hit upon, because 
it enabled him to follow his own bent. 

Lowell, Among my Books, 1st sor., p. 221. 


Compelled to dieguue their sentimeuta, tliey will not, 
however, suppress them. 

1. irieraeli, Calam. of Authors, II. 27(5. 


IL intrana. If. To give a falHO appearance ; 
make p, deceptive impression or presentation. 
What wicked fiid dieeembling glass of mine 
Made me compare with Hermia's splicry eyne? 

Sh^., M. N. D., li. 8. 


2. To assume a false seeming; conceal the real 
fact, motives, intention, or sentiments under 
some pretense; mask the truth about one’s self. 


Ye dieeembled lu your hearts when ye sent me unto the 
Lord your God, saying, Pray for us. Jer. xUl. 20. 


I did dieeemble with her 
Myself to satisfy. 

William Ouieeman (Child's Ballads, III. SO]. 


-iS If by force subjected tt 

Though pleas'd, dieeembUtig, and a woman still. 

Dryden, Cym. and Ipti.,1. 311. 


dissembler (di-sem'bl^r), n. One who dissem- 
bles; one who conceals his opinions, character, 
etc., under a false appearance; one who pre- 
tends that a thing which is is not. 


The French are passing courtly, ripe of wit, 

Kind, but extreme dieeenMere. 

Ford, Love's Sacrifice, i. 1. 


, A deep dieeenMer, not of his affections only, but at re- 
ligion. Milton, Elkenoklastes. 

=Syn. DieeenMer, Hjqmrite. A dieaetnbler is one wlio 
tries to conceal what ne Is ; a hypocrite, one who tries to 
make himself appear to lie what he la not, especially to 
seem better than he is. See dieeemble. 


The old sovereign of the world (lllierius as ilepicted by 
Tacitus], , . . conscious of falling strength, raging with 
capricious sensuality, yet to the last the keenest of observ. 
ers, the moat artful of dieeemblere, and the moat terrible 
Ilf masters, Macaulay, On History. 

Woe unto you, scribes and Pharisees, hypoeriteel for ye 
arc like unto whited sepulchres, which Indeed appear 
hsantiful outward, hut are within full of dead men's bones, 
and of all uncleanness. Mat. xxlli. 27. 

dilWmblingly (di-sem'bling-li), adv. In a 
disBcmbling manner; deceptively. 

And yet dieeemblinglv he thought to dallye and to play. 

Drant, tr. of Horace's Satires, I. 9. 


disseminate (di-sem'i-u&t), v. t . ; pret. and pp. 
dmeminated, ppr. diaaeminating. [< L. diaae- 
minatm, pp. of diaaeminare (> It. diaaeminare = 
8p. diamniitar = Pg. diaaentinar = P. diasSminer), 
scatter seed, < dw-, apart, + aeminare, sow: soo 
dia- and aeminate.j 1. To scatter or sow, as 
seed, for propagation. 

Solids arc dieeemiuateil by their minuteness— by their 
capsule lasing converted Into a light balloon-llke enve- 
Icipo ■ . . . by having hiMiks and grapnels of many kinds 
ond serrated awns, so as to adhere to the fur of iiuadni- 
peds— and liy being furnished with wings and plumes ns 
different In shape as ele^mnt in structure, so as to be waft- 
ed by every breeze. Darwin, Grlgln at Siaicieg, p. 187. 
Hence — 2, To spread by diffusion or dispersion : 
generally with reference to some intended or 
actual result. 

A uniform heat dieeeminated through the body of the 
earth. Woodward. 

The Jews are dieeeminated through oil the trading parts 
of the world. Addieon, Spectator. 

3. To scatter by promulgation, as opinions or 
doctrines; propagate by speech or writing. 

Nor can wo certainly learn that any one philosopbur of 
note embraced our religion, till It had been for many 
years preached, and dieeeminated, and had taken deep 
root In the worid. Bp. Atterbury, Sermons, 1. iii. 

Alexie. Sire, 1 never have attempted to dieeeminate my 
optuluns. 

Peter. How oouldst thou? the seed would fall only on 
granite. Landur, Beter the Great and Alexis. 

dissemination (di-sem-i-na'shon), «. [= F. 

diaaehnination = Sp. diaeminactum = Pg. diaaemi- 
nofdo = It. disseminazione, < L. dia8eminatio(n-), 
< diaaeminare, pp. diaaeminatua, scatter seed: 
see diaseminate.i 1. The act of sowing or 
scattering seed for propagation. Hence — 2. 
A spreading abroad for some fixed purpose 
or with some definite effect; propagation by 
means of diffusion or dispersion ; extension of 
the iniluenoe or establishment of something. 

He therefore multiplied them to a great necessity of a 
dispersion, that they nilglit serve tlic ends of Ood and of 
tlie natural law, by their ambulatory life and their nu- 
merous dieeeminatwne. 

Jer. Taylor, Great F.xeiiiplar, Ih'ef., p. 12. 

Tliat dispersion, or rullier dieeeaninalion \ of people after 
the Hood], hath peopled all other part* of the world. 

Bp. Peareon, Expo*, of Creed, i. 
3, Propagation by means of promulgation; a 
spreading al»road for or with acceptance, as of 
opinions. 

TIu! Goepel Is of universal dieeemiiuttion. 

Jer. Taylor, Great Exemplar, i. H 4. 

Tile dieeeminatxon of speculative notions al>out liberty 
and tlio riglits of man. Uoreley, Speech on Slave 'J'rade. 

disseminative (di-sem'i-na-tiv), a. [< diaaemi- 
nate + -«)<?.] Tending to disseminate or to be- 
come disseminated. 

Heresy la, like the plague, infectious and diHeeininative. 

Jer. Taylor, Buie of Conscience, Iv. 1. 

disseminator (di-sern'i-nfi-tor), n. [= Sp. di~ 
aeminador = It. diaseminatore, < LL. diaaemina- 
ior, < L. diaaeminare, pp. diaaeminatua, dissemi- 
nate: see diaseminatc.i One who or that which 
disseminates or spreads by propagation. 

The open canals, plcturosiiiie dieeetiiinatore of dl»cu*c, 
have all been closed. The Atnerican, XII. 10. 

dissension (di-son'shpn), n. [Formerly also dia- 
aentwn; < ME. diaamcion, diaseneiun, -cioun, < 
OF. dissenaion, diaaencion, F. diaaenaion = Pr. 
diaaencio, disaentum = Sp. diacnaion = Pg. di.a- 
aenaSo = It. diaaenaionc, < L. dissenaio^n^, dis- 
agreement, dissension, < dia.aentire, pp. diaaen- 
3U3, differ in opinion: see dfssenf, ».] Disagi-ee- 
ment in opinion; especially, violent disagree- 
ment which produces warm debate or angry 
words; contention iu words; strife; discoid; 
quarrel ; breach of friendship or union. 

Paul and Barnaliaa had no email dieeeneion and dispu- 
tation with them. Acts xv. 2. 

'The Council of France procured a Reconollement be- 
tween the King and the Dauphin, who had been in long 
Jealousies and Dieeention. Baker, Chronicles, p. 186. 
isSyn. Difference, dispute, variance. 

dissonsious, dlssensiously. See diaamtioua, 

diaaentiously. 

dissonsuallse (dis-sen'gu-al-Iz), V. t . ; pret. and 
pp. diaaenaualized, ppr. aiaaenamlizing, [< dw- 
priv. + aenaualize.j To deprive of sensuality ; 
render free from sensual qualities or tenden- 
cies. 

Wo had our table so placed that the satisfaction of our 
hungor might bo dimeneualized by the view from tho win- 
dows. Lowell, Fireside Travels, p. 258. 

dissent (di-sont'), V. i. [< ME. diaaenten, < OP. 
diasenkr, P. diaaenttr =s Sp. diaentir = Pg. dia- 
amtir s= It. dissentire, < L. diaaentire, differ in 
opinion, disagree, differ, < dia-, apart, + aentirc, 
feel, think.] 1. To be of a different or con- 


trary opinion or feeling ; withhold approval or 
assent : with from before the object. 

As they wore Intimate friends, they took tho freedom to 
dissent from one anothur In discourse, or upon oecaslon 
to speak a Latin sentenco without feiuing the iiiipiitatioii 
of pedautry or lU-bruediiig. Addieon, Ancient Medals, i. 

The hill passed . , . without a dissriif in;/ voice. Dallam. 

In almost every period of tho middle ages, there had 
lieeii a few men who in some degree diaeented from the- 
eoinmon superstitious. Lecky, Katioiialisni, I. 108. 

It [science) dieeents without scruple from those whom 
It reverence* most. J. H. Seeley, Nat. Religion, p. «. 
2. Ecelea,, to refuse to acknowledge, conform 
to, or bo bound by the doctrines or rules of an 
established church. See diaaenter. — 3t. To 
differ ; be of a different or contrary nature. 

Every one ought to embrace tho religion wlilch is true, 
and to slum, ns hurtful, whatever dieeenteth from it, but 
tliat most wlilch doth farthest dieeent. 

Hooker, Ecclcs. Polity. 

dissent (di-sent'), «• K dissent, ».] 1, The 
act of dissenting; a holding or expressing of 
a different or contrary opinion ; refusal to be 
bound by an opinion or a decision that is con- 
trary to one’s own judgment. 

If bare possibility may at all intanglu our assent ordie- 
eent in thing*, we cannot fully mUladieve tlio absurdest 
fable In Atsop or Ovid. 

Dr. It. Mure, Antidote against Atheism, I. lx. { 3. 
2. A declaration of disagreement in opinion 
about something; as, the minority entered their 
dissent on the records of the house. — 3. Ec- 
clea., refusal to acknowledge or conform to 
the doctrines, ritual, or goveinment of an es- 
tablished church, particularly iu England and 
Scotland. 

In ivllgion there was no open dieeent, and probably very 
little secret heresy. Macaulay, Uallam's Const. Hi»t. 

The open expression of difference and avowed opposi- 
tion to that wtiich i* authoritatively established consti- 
tutes Dieeent, whether the religion be Pagan or Chrlstlnii, 
Monotlieistio or Polytlielstlc. 

H, Spencer, Study of Sociol., p. 288, 

4t. Contrariety of nature ; opposite quality. 

Where the menstrua are the same, and yet tho incorpo- 
ration followeth not, tho dissent is in tlie metals. Bacon. 
dlsSBUtaneous (dis-en-ta'uf-us)^ a. [= Pg. 
It. diaaentanco, < L. diaaentaneua, disagreeing, < 
dwsenhrrjdisagreo : see dissent, v. ('.ticon.mita- 
neoua.] Disagreeing; contrary; inconsistent. 

They disprove it ns dieeentaneoue to the OlirlMtInii I'cll- 
glon. Ilycaut, Greek and Armenian Clmrches, p. 306. 
Dissentaneous argument, in logic, n middle term for 
argumentation drawn from tlie opposites of the terma of 
the question. 

dissentanyt (dis'en-t^ni), o. [< L. diaaenta- 
ncua, disagreeing: see diasentaneoua.] Dissen- 
taneous; inconsistent. 

The parts arc not dlscreto or dieeentany, for both con- 
elude not putting away, and consequently In such a form 
tile proposition is ridiculous, Milton, Tutrachordoii. 
(Tlie form of the word in this extract 1* douhtful.] 
diBsentationt (dis-eu-ta'shqn), n. [Irreg. < 
dissent + -ation.J The act of dissenting; dis- 
pute. TF. Browne. 

dissenter (di-sen'ter)^ n. 1. One who dissents ; 
one who differs in opinion, or one who declares 
his disagreement. 

"Twill be needless for me to treat as a casui.st, to eon- 
viiice the di»eente,rs from this doctrine. 

H’. MotUague, Devuute Essays (1664), ill. 104. 
Specifically — 2. Ecclea., one who refuses to 
accept the authority or doctrines, or <•onform 
to tiie ritual or usages, of an established church ; 
a nonconformist : specifically applied in Eng- 
land to those who, while they agree with the 
(Miurch of England (whieh is Episcopal) in 
many essential doctrines, differ from it on ques- 
tions of chiirch government, relation to the 
state, and rites and ceremonies. The word ap- 
pear* to have come Into use in the seventeenth ceiitin-y 
as synonymous with nuxwrnjormiet, although its equiva- 
lent may lie said to have existed in I'ulaiid In the name 
dieeident, a term which first appear* in the act* of the 
Wamaw Confederation of 1673, and tliere denotes a Polish 
Protestant, in contrudlatlnotlon to a member of the es- 
tablislied Catholic Church. The name dieeenter is not or- 
dinarily given to the Kpiseopalians In Scotland, thmigli 
they dissent from tho Established Church of .Scotland, 
wufcli is Presbyterian.— Dissenters' Chapels Act. See 
Lord Lyndhuret'e Aot, under act.— Dissenters' Mar- 
riages Act, an English statute of 1886(6 and 7 Wm. IV., 
c. 85), authorizing marriages between persons who arc not 
Identitled with the Church of England according to the 
rlt*;* of their own chureh. =SJTI. 2. Moncon/onniet, etc. 
Hee heretic. 

dissenterism (di-wen't^r-izm), n. [< diaaenter 
+ -iam.] The spirit or the principles of dis- 
sent or of dissenters. [Bare.] 

He . . . tried to lay tdans for his cainimigii and heroic 
desperate attempts to resuscitate the shop-keeping Die- 
eenterinn of Carlingford intoalofty Nonconformist Ideal. 

Mre. Oliphant, Salem Chapel, iiL 



dlBSentleilce (^-sen'shens), n. [< dtasentimt; 
see *«nce, -cc.] The s^ate of dissenting; dis- 
sent. [Bare.] 

Uence what uppoars to some an Irreconcilable di*$m- 
Itencr, an olMtIiiale determination not to be convinced, 
may really have another character. 

J. Otpeii, Kvuniuga with Skeptics, I. 2S8. 

dissentient (di-son'shent), a. and n. [= It. 
dmemiente, < L. disseilUen(t-)g, ppr. of aissen- 
tire, dissent: see dissent, e.] I. a. Disagree- 
ing ; expressing dissent ; dissentiug. 

Without one dissentient voice. 

V. Knox, Winter Evenings, xxzvii. 
The youthful friend, dissentient, reason’d still 
Of the stml’s prowess, and the subject will. 

Crabbe, Works, V. IS. 

Three of the four united colonies declared for war ; yet 
the dissentient MassachusutU interposed delay. 

Bancroft, HUt. U. 8., I. 350. 

n. n. One TTho disagrees and declares his 
dissent. 

There were eleven observers [of the sound-producing 
powers of four different kinds of gunpowder], all of whom, 
without a single dissentient, pronounced the sound of the 
flne-grain powder loudest of all. Pop. Sei. Mo., XIII. 277. 
dissenting (di- sen 'ting), p. a. Having the 
oharacter of dissent ; belonging to or connected 
■with a body of dissenters : as, a dissenting min- 
ister or congregation ; a disMenfinj/ chapel. See 
dtoscNfcr.- mssentlnsOhapelsAota. Hue Lord Lpnd- 
hurst's Act, under act. 

dissentions, dissensions (di-sen'shus), a. [< 
OP. disseneteux, discencieux, < dissencion, dissen- 
sion; see dissension.] Of the nature of dissen- 
sion ; given to dissension ; contentious ; quar- 
relsome. 


dissentionsly, dissensionsly (di-sen'shus-li), 
ode. In a disseutiuus or quarrelsome manner. 
Chapman, 

dissepiment (di-sep'i-ment), n. [< LL. disstr- 
pimentum, less correctly dissepimenUm, a par- 
tition, < L. disstepire, less correctly 
disseitirv, separate, divide by a 
boundary, < dis-, apart, -f- satpirc, 
less correctly sejnre, hedge in, 
fence: see septum.] l.lnftaf.:(a) 

A partition; especially, one of 
the partitions within ovaries and a».DU»«piin«nt». 
fruits formed by the coherence of 
the sides of the constituent carpels. Spurious or 
false dissepiments tkTG partitions otherwise form- 
ed. (<») In hymonomyoetous funm, same as 
tramu . — 2. In eool. and anat.: (a) In general, 
a septum or partition ; that which puts asuiuler 
two or more things bv coming between them : 
as, the dissepiment of the nostrils. (6) Specifical- 
ly — (1) One of the imperfect horizontal plates 
which connect the vertical septa in corals, and 
divide the loculi between the septa into a series 
of intercommunicating cells. (2) The internal 
separation or division Detween the segments of 
annelids, as worms. - Tabular dissepiment, in the 
tabular corals, one of several horizontal plates reaching 


pletely acrusa the cavity of the theca, arc fonned 
above the otlier and constitute tabular dissepiments. 

Huxley, Kncyc. ilrlt., 1. 180. 

diSMplme&ta, n. Plural of dissepimentum. 

dUwepimental (di-sep-i-men ' tal ) , tt. [ < dissepi- 
ment + -al.] Pertaining to or of the nature 
of a dissepiment. 

dissepimentum (di-sep-i-men'tum), n. ; pi. dis- 
sopimenta [LL.: seGcliss^imentJ A dis- 

sepiment. 

diSMrtt (di-86rt'), v. i. [< F. disserter = 8p. di- 
sertur = Pg. dissertar, < L. dissertarc, discuss, 
argue, discourse, freq. of disserere, pp. disser- 
tus (usually disertus, as adj. well-spoken, fluent : 
see disert), discuss, argue, discourse about, lit. 
disjoin, i. o., sot apart m order, < dis^ apart, -i- 
serere, join ; see series. Ci. desert^.'] To ms- 
course; expatiate. 

A venerable sage, . . . whom once I heard disserting 
on tlie topic of religion. Uarris, Happiness. 

As I once had some theatrical powers myself, I (lisserfed 
on such topics with my usual freedom. 

CMdsnuth, Vicar, xvili. 

dissertate (di8'6r-tat), V, pret. and pp. dis- 
sertated, ppr. dissertating. [< L. dissertatus, pp. 
of dissertare, argue, discuss, discourse about: 


1686 

see diMwf.] To discourse in the style of a dis- 
sertation; •write dissertations. J. Foster. 
dissertation (dis-^r-ta'shon), n. [=s D. disser- 
tatie s= Bw. dis^rtation t= P. dissertation = 8p. 
disertadon = Pg. dissertagSo = It. dissertaaione, 
< LL. dissertatioin-), a spoken dissertation, dis- 
course, < L. dissertare, pp. dissertatus, discuss : 
see dissert.^ 1, A set or formal discourse. 

Uo began to launch out Into a long dissertation upon 
the affairs of the North. 

Addison, The Political Upholsterer. 

He was easily engaged In a keen and animated disser- 
tation about Lochleven trout, and sea trout, and river 
trout, and bull trout, and char, which never rise to a fly. 

Seott, Abl)ut, xxiv. 

2. A written essay, treatise, or disquisition; 
as, Newton’s dissertations on the prophecies. 

You would laugh at me, soys Philander, should I make 
you a learned dusertation on the nature of rusta. 1 shall 
only tell you there are two or three sorts of them, which 
are extremely beautiful in the eye of an antiquary, aud 
preserve a coin better than the best artlflclul varnish. 

Addieon, Ancient Medals, 1. 

dissertational (dis-^r-ta'shQn-al), a. [< dis- 
sertation -f- -ah'] Itclating’ to' dissertations; 
disquisitional. Imp. Diet 
diasertationist (^s-^r-ta'shqn-ist), n. [< dis- 
sertation -h -isf.J One who writes disserta- 
tions ; a dissertator. Imp. Diet 
dissertator (di«'6r-t&-tor), n. [= F. disaerta- 
teur = 8p. diaertador = Pg. dissertador, < LL. 
dissertator, < L. dissertare, pp. dissertatus. dis- 
cuss: see disser f] One who discourses form- 
ally ; one who writes a dissertation. 

Onr dissertator learnedly argues, if these books lay un- 
touched and unstirred, they must have mouldered away. 

Boyle, oil Bentley's Phalarls, p. lit. 

dissertlyt, adv. See disertly. 
disaerye (uis-sftrv' ). v. t ; pret. andpp. disserved, 
ppr. disserving. [< OP. desservir, deservir, F. 
desaervir s:. 1^. deservir = 8p. deservir = Pg. 
desservir =s It. disservire, disserve, < L. dis- 
priv. + servire, serve: see umic. Cf. deserve.} 
To serve or treat badly ; injure ; do an ill turn 
to. [Karo.] 

T have neither served nor disserved the interest of any 
party of Christians. Jer. Taylor, Holy Living, Ded. 

He would receive no person who had disserved him into 
any favour or trust, without her privity aud consent. 

Brougham. 

A man may disserve God, disobey Indications not of onr 
own making but wlilch appear, if we attend. In our con- 
sciousness -hemny disobey, Isay, such indications of tlie 
real law of our being in other spheres liesldes the splicrc 
of conduct. M. Arnold, Literature and Dogma, i. 

diaaervlce (dis-s^ir'vis), n. [< P, dessertnee (= 
8p. deservieio = Pg. desservigo = It. disservigio, 
dlsservizio), < desservir, disserve: see disserve, 
and cf. service.} Service resulting in barm 
rather than benefit; an ill turn, intentional or 
unintentional. 

.So tliat too easy and too severe decisions have alike 
done disservice to religion. 

Bp. Atterbury, Sermons, II. xlv. 

My uncle Toby’s wish did Dr. 8Iop a disservice which 
his heart never intended any man. 

Sterne, Tristram Shandy, ill, 1. 

disserviceable (dis-s^r'vis-a-bl), a. [< dis- priv. 
-f- serviceable. Cf. diwerve.] Of no service or 
advantage; hence, unhelpful; hurtful; detri- 
mental. 

1 confess, there were some of those persons wliose names 
deserve to live In our liook for their piety, although their 
particular opinions were such as to bo disserviceable unto 
the declarecf and supposed interests of our churches. 

C. Mather, Mag. Clirlst., iil., Int. 

dissenrlceableneSB (dis-s^r'vis-a-bl-nes), n. 
The quality of being disserviceahle; tendency 
to harm. Bailey, 1727. 

disserviceably (dis-stir'via-^bli), adv. In a dis- 
Borviceable manner; -without service or advan- 
tage. Bp. Hacket 

dissettlet (dis-set'!), v. t. [< dis- priv. -H settle.} 
To unsettle. 

Under whose government (that of a carnal mind] he was 
resolved to be, and not be dissettled by the inlets of any 
higher light. 

Dr. II. More, Epistles to tlie Seven Churches, Pref. 

dissettlementt (dis-sot'l-ment), n. [< disset- 
tic + -ment} The act of unsettling, or the state 
of being unsettled ; disturbance. 

No conveyancer could ever in more compendious nr 
binding terms have drawn a dissetllement at the whole 
birthright of England. Marvell, Works, 1. 515. 

dissever (di-sev'er), t». [< ME. disseveren, de- 
severen, < OP. dessevrer, acaevrer, dcseivrer, dis- 
aeverer = Pr. deasebrar, desebrar ss It. diseeve- 
rare, diacevrar^ soeverare, < L. dis-, apart, + 
Mporare (> OP. ssvfer, etc.), sever, separate: 


see dis- and sever, separate.} L trans. To dis. 
part; divide asunder; separate; disunite by 
any means: as. the Keformation dissevered the 
Catholic Churen. 

When from tlie Goats he shall bis Shera disssuer; 
These Blest in Heav'ii, those Curst in Hell for euer. 

Sylvester, tr. of Du Bartas’s Weeks, i. l 
Dissever your united strengths, 

' ^ ’‘ rsonoe 

Shak., 

n. intrana. To part; separate. 

Tlian was tlie ban cried that eche n 


disseverance (di-sev'er-w^, n. [< ME. dis- 
sevcraunce, dc8everaunoe,'< OP. desaevrance, de- 
aevrance (= Pr. dessebransa = It. diseeveranaa), 
< dessevrer, dissever; see dissever.} The act of 
dissevering, or the state of being dissevered; 
separation. 


Mr. Miall is the leader of those in England who accept 
the voluntary method, who desire the entire disseverance 
of the State from all religious bodies. 

R. J. Hinton, Eng. Badical Leaders, p. 227. 

disseveration (di-sev-e-ra'shon), n. K dissever 
+ -flfion.] Same as disseverance. [Bare.] 
disseverment (di-8ev'6r-ment), n. [< OP. des- 
sevrement, deaevrement (ss li. disceveramento). < 
dessevrer, dissever : see dissever and -ment. ] The 
aot of dissevering; disseverance. 

The disseverment of bone and vein. 

Charlotte BronU, Jane Eyre, xxvil. 
disshadowf (dis-shad'S), v. t [< dis- priv. + 
A^iadow.] To free from shadow or shade. 

But soon as he again disshadowed is, 

Hestoring the lilind world ills tilemiiiied sight. 

a. Fletcher, Christ's Victory and Trlumpli, 

dissheathet (dis-shoTH'), v. [< dis- priv. + 
sheathe.} I. tram. To unsheathe, as a sword. 

II. intrans. To drop or fall from a sheath. 


ialeigh, HUt. World, III. Iv. ( .1 
disshipf (dis-ship'), V. t [< dis- priv. + ship.} 
To remove or discharge from a ship. 

Tlie Captalne by discretion sliall from time to time dis- 
ship any artllicer or EngUsli somlngman or apprentice out 
of tlie I’rlmroHu into any of the other three sliips. 

Hakluyt's Voyages, I. 206. 
disshivert (dls-shiv'fer), v. t. [< dis-, asunder, 
+ shiver^,} To shiver or shatter in pieces. 


dissidence (dis'i-dens), n. [= P. dissidence = 
8p. disidencia = Pg! dissidencia, < L. dissidentUi, 
< di8aidcn{t-)a, dissident: see dissident}* Differ- 
ence or separation in opinion; disagreement; 
dissent. 

Dissidence lu Poland is dissent in England. 

Latham, Nationalities of Europe, v 
dissideilt (dis'i-dent), a. and n. [= P. dissi- 
dent 5= 8p. diaidente = Pg. dissidente, < L. dissi- 
dm{t-)a, ppr. of dissidere. sit apart, bo remote, 
disagree, K dis-. apart, -f sedere ss E. sit} I. 
a. If. Different; at variance. 

Our life and manners be dissident from theirs. 

Sir T. More, Utopia (tr. by Kobinson), II. 0. 
2. Dissenting; not conforming; specifically, 
dissenting from an established chnron. [Bare.] 

Dissident priests also give trouble enough. Carlyle. 

II. n. One who differs or dissents from oth- 
ers in regard to anything; especially, an oppo- 
nent of or dissenter from a prevailing opinioii, 
method, etc. 

Two only out of forty-four canonists who were persmi- 
ally present . . . were found to deny that the marriage "f 
Arthur and Katharine had been consummated. The iiameA 
of the dissidents, the particulars of tlie discuislons, m e 
unknown. R. W. Dixon, HUt. Church of England, iii 
. The dissidents are few, and have noUilng to say In de- 
fense of their unbelief, except what U easily refuted us 
misapprehension, or want of logical consUteney. 

Whitney, Life and Qrowtii of Long., p. IW 
Speclflcally— («) A dissenter; one who Separates from un 
established religion. 

Next year we hope a Catholic Oaths Bill will pi 
‘ . , - . -J popular literatur 

where a political oath 
leats of the queerest old-la»l'- 
Saturday Rev., July 20, 

[The University of London] has not become, as many 
apprehended, a nursery for dissidents and agnoatlos, or 
developed a novel and heretical school of opinion in etlilcs. 
hUtory, or psychology, Quarterly IUv„ CXXVIL 42. 



Eipeclally — <fr) Under the c 

land, when the eitabliahed chureh wa* Roman Oatnouc, 
a Lutheran, CalvlnUt, Arminian, or adherent of the Greek 
Church, who waa allowed the free exercUe of hU faith. 

I have a great opinion of the cogency of the controver- 
ilal argnmeuta of the Ruaaian troopa in favour of the dU- 
ndttUt. ChMttrfieU, Lettera, No. 4ia 

dUudUence, dlBBUiency (di-Bll'i-ena, n. 
[< diS8iUen(t) + -ce, -oy.] The act of' starting 
or flying asunder. 

dlBSilirat (^-siTi-gnt), a. [< L. diiisiUen(t-)s, 
rt, < OM-, apart, + saiirc, 


e 



^pr. of ^ailirc, fly'apart, . 
ieap: seesaiienf.] Starting 
or flying asunder; burst- 
ing open with some force, as 
the dry pod or capsule of 
some plants. 

disallluon idis-i-llsh'on), 
w. [Irreg. < L. diasilircV fly 
apart: see dissilient.'] The 
act of bursting open: the 
act of startup or flying 
apart. [Bafo-J 

The air In the amaller having 
ao much room In the greater to 
receive it, the diuUition of that 
air waa great Royfe, Worka, 1. 02. 
disniiwilar (di-sirn'i-lhr), a. 

[s F. digsimilaire = Sp. 
disimilar = Pg. dissimilar, 
equiv. to It. ^simile, < L. dissimilis, unlike, < 
d«s- priv. + similis, like: see dia- and similar.] 
Unlike as to appearance, properties, or nature ; 
not similar; different; heterogeneous: as, dis- 
similar features ; dissimilar dispositions. 

Two charaotera altogether dMtimilar are united in lilm. 

Macnulay, Machlavelli. 
Dlaslmllar foot See /oeua.— Dlaslmilar whole, lu 
logic, a whole whoso parts are heterogeneous. 

disidmilarity (di-sim-i-lar'i-ti), n. F. dis- 
similariti; as dissimilar + -i'ty. Cf. similarity,] 
Unlikeness; want of resemblance; dissimili- 
tude ; difference : as, the dissimilarity of faces 
or voices. 

We might account even for a greater dissimilart't.v hy 
considering the number of ages cutring which the soverni 
awarnis have been separated from the groat Indian hive, 
to which they primarily belonged. 

Sir W. Jones, The Chinese, vll, 
■ gyn. Diversity, etc. See difference, 
diggimilarly (di-sim'l-llr-li), adv. In a dissim- 
ilar manner. 

disgimllate (di-sim'i-Mt), V. tr, pret. and pp. 
disaimilated, ppr. dissimilating, [< ML. dissimi- 
latus, pp. of dissimilare {dissimulare : see dis- 
simulate, dissemble), make unlike, < dissimilis, 
unlike : see dissimilar.] To make unlike ; cause 
to differ. [Kore.] 

dissimilation (di-sim-i-la'shqn), n. [< dissimi- 
late: see -ation.] The act dr process of ren- 
dering dissimilar or different. 

Most of these assimilations and dUeimilatiotie (in al- 
phabetic form) may be traced to reasons of mere graphic 
couvenienco. Isaae Taylor, The Alphabet, I. »82. 

Sl>ecillcBlly — (a) In pAffoJ., the change or substitution of 
a BOiiiiil in nr for another and a different sound When 
Kthur or very 

J«»u((,IUllaii 

iMTsprtnns, English numhsr (•» Ger- 
nummet) from Latin numertu, etc. (h) In biul., oa* 
tnlxiltsm (which see): opposed to astimilation. 

disslmllatlve j’di-sim'i-la-tiv), a. [< dissimi- 
late + -ive.] Tending to render dissimilar or 
different; specifically, in biol., oatabolio (which 
see): opposed to assimitotiDe. 
dissimilei, «• t. See dissimule. 
dissimilitude (dis-i-mil'i-tud), n. [= F. dis- 
similitude ss Bp. disimilitud =s Pg. dissimilitude 
=s It. dissimilitudine, < L. dissimiHtudo (-tudin-), 
uulikeness, < dissimilis, unlike : see dissimilar, 
and cf. similitude.] I. Unlikeness; want of 
resemblance ; difference : as, a dissimilitude of 
form or character. 

Every later one [clmrch] endeavoured to he certain de- 
grees more removed from conformity with the churcli of 
Rome than the rest before had been : whereupon grew 
marvellous great dissimtiitudes. 

Hooker, Ecoles. Polity, Prof., 11. 

Dissimilitude is a diversity either in quality or passion. 

Buryertdieixu, tr. by a Gentleman. 

Where many dissimUitudes can he observed, and but 
one similitude, it were better to let the shadow alone than 
iiazard the substance. 

Jsr. Taylor, Works (ed. 1885), 11. 895. 
8, In rhet., a oomparison by contrast. 
dissimnlaaoM (di-sim'u-l^s), n. [< dissimule 
+ -ancc. W. <lw«ffmoiatic«.j Dissembling. 
Bailey, 1727. 

disdmnlatd (di-sim'p-l&t), pret. and pp. 


otherwise two similar aounds would c( 
close to each other, as ii 
petegrino from Latin w 


trana. To simulate the contrary of; cause to 
appear different from the reality. 

Public feeling required the moagreness of nature to he 
dissimulated by tall barricades of frizaed curia ami bows. 

Oeorye Bliot, Middlemaroh, lii. 
■Sjm. Simulate, Disguise, etc. See dieesmble. 

n. intrants. To practise dissimulation; make 
pretense; feign. 

dissimulatet (di-sim'u-l&i), a. [ME., < L. dis- 
simulatua, pp. : see the verb.] Dissembling; 
feigning. 

Under smlllug she was dissimulate. 

Henrysun, Teatament of Creaeide, 1. 226. 

dissimulation (dl-sim-u-l&'shqn), ». [< MR. 

dissimulation ss F. dissimulation = Sp. disimu- 
lacion = Pg. disaimula^do =s It. dissitnulasione, 

< L. dissimulatio(n-\ dissembling, < dissimulare, 
pp. dissimulatus, dissemble, dissimulate: see 
dissimulate, dissemble.] The act of dissimulat- 
ing; concealment of reality under a diverse 
or contrary appearance ; feigning; hypocrisy; 
deceit. 

Let love bo without dissimulation. Rom. xll. 9. 

Before wo discourse of this vice, it will be necessary to 
observe that the learned make a difference between sim- 
ulation and dissimulation. Simulation is a pretence of 
wliat la not, and dissimulation a concealment of what is. 

Tofter, No. 2ia. 

I am arrived at last In the presence of a man so real ami 
equal that I may drop oven uiose undermost garments of 
dissitnulation, courtesy, and second thought, which men 
never put off. Emerson, Krlendship. 

^SytL Simulation (see dissemble and dissembler), dupli- 
city, deceit. 

dissimulator (di-sim'u-la-tor), n. [= F. dissi- 
mulatour (OF. diasimuleur see dissimulour) = 
Sp. diaimulador s= Pg. dissimulador = It. dis- 
simulatore, < L. dissimulator, < dissimulare, jpit. 
dissimulatus, dsemvo\Aei aeo dissimulate.] (3no 
who dissimulates or feigns; a dissembler. 

IMesimulator as I was to others. I was like a guilty 
child before the woman 1 loved. Buiwer, Pelham, Ixvif. 

dissimulet, dissimilet, v. t. [< MR. dissimulen, 
diasimilen, < OF. dissimuler, F. dissimuter = 8p. 
disimular =s Pg. dissimular s= It. dissimulare, 

< L. dissimulare, conceal, dissemble: see dis- 
semble, dissimulate.] To dissemble ; oouceu). 

Ills wu he gau dissimilen and hyde. 

Chaucer, Troilus, 1. 822. 

Uowbelt this one thing he could neither dissimule nor 
passe over with silence. 

Holland, tr. of Amratanus MarccUlnus. 

In the church, some errours may be dissimuled with 
less inconvenieiico than they can l*o discovered. 

B, Jonson, Wscoverles. 

dissimulert (di-sim'^-I^r), n. A dissembler; 
one who dissimulates. 

My duty is to exhort you ... to search and oxamiiio 
your own consciences, and that not lightly, nor after the 
manner of dissimulere with God. 

The Order of the Communion (1548). 
(Also In the First Prayer-book (1549).] 

Christ calleth them hypocrites, diesimulere, blind guides, 
and painted sepulchres. 

TyndaU, Ana. to Sir T. More, etc. (Parker Sik). , 1860), p. 45. 

disaimnltnp f (di-sim'u-ling), n. [< ME. dissimu- 
lynge, disstmilyngo ; verbal n. of dissimule, p.] 
•the act of dissembling or dissimulating; dis- 
simulation. 


diaiipatlTe 

The heat carried up by the ascending current at the 
equator ... is almuat wholly dissipated into the cold 
stellar space above. J. CroU, Climate and Cosmology, p. 9. 
2. To expend wastefully ; scatter extravagantly 
or improvidently; waste, as property by fool- 
ish outlay, or the powers of the mind by devo- 
tion to trivial pursuits. 

The vast wealth that was left him, being reckoned no 
less than eighteen hundred thousand poumb, waa in three 
yeaw dissipated. Bp. Burnet, Ulat. Reformation, an. 1609. 

If he had any grain of virtue by descent, be has dissi- 
pated it with the rest of his inheritance. 

Sheridan, School tor Scandal, 1. 2. 

The extreme tendency of civilization is to dissipate all 
intellectual energy. Haslitt. 

The extraviwance of the court had dissipated all the 
means which Parliament had aupplied for the purpose of 
carrying on otTeniive hostilities. 

Macaulay, Sir William Temple, 


however, properly apply to the dispersion of things 
vanish and are nut af^rward collected ; dissipate it 




disflimulourt, n. [ME., < OF. dissimulcur, "dis- 
similour, < L. dissimulator, a dissembler: see 


dissimulator.] A dissembler. Chaucer, 
dlsslpable (dis'l-p^bl), a. [< OF. dissipable, < 
L. (Rssipabilis, tbai may be dissipated, < dissi- 
pare, dissipate: see dissipate,] Idable to be 
mssipated; that may be scattered or dispersed. 
[Rare.] 

The heat of those plants to very dissipable. 

Bacon, Nat Hist 

diSBipatG (dis'i-pftt), v.; pret. and pp. dissi- 
pated, ppr. dismpating. f< L. dissipatus, pp. 
of dis^are, also written dissupare (> OF. dts- 
siper, F, dissipers= Sp. disipar s= Pg. disaipar =z 
It. disaipare), scatter, disperae, demolisn, de- 
stroy, squander, dissipate, < dis-, apart, + su- 
pare, suppare (rare), throw, also in comp, insi- 
pare, throw into.] I, trans. 1. To cause to 
pass or melt away; scatter or drive off in all 
directions; dispel: as.winddisatpafca fog; the 
heat of the sun dissipates vapor; mirth dissi- 
pates care. 

The more clear light of the gospel . . . dissipated those 
foggy mists of errour. 

Selden, Illustrations of Drayton's Polyolblon, x. 


lonbt* to dispel uncertainty. Insperse onu scatter 
ipplled to things which may be again brought toge* 

; as, to scatter or disperse troops ; or to things whiob 

are quite as real and tangible alter scattering or dispers- 
ing as Imfore ; as, to gather up one’s scattered wits. 

The llrst flashing of the candles upon tliat canvas hod 
seemed to diseipate the dreamy stup<jr which was stealing 
over my senses. Poe, Tales, I. 867. 

From what source did he [the sun) derive tliat enormous 
amount of energy which, in the form of heat, he haa been 
dissipating into space during past ages? 

J. Croll, Climate and Cosmology, p. 296. 
I saw myself the laml)ent easy light 
Gild the brown horror, and dtspel the night, 

Dryden, Uliid and Panther, 11. 1280. 

' Lot me have 

A dream of poison : such sooii-sprediiig gear 
As win disperse Itself through all the veins. 

Shak., R. end J., v. 1. 

In the year 1484, the Earl of Richmond, with forty Ships, 
and live thousand waged Britains. took to sea ; but that 
Evonlng,byTemi)est of Weather, Ills whole Fleet was die- 
}>er»<d. Balter, Chronicles, p. 230. 

A king thatslttethintho throne of Judgment scafferetA 
away ell evil with his eyes. Frov. xx. 8. 

II. intrans. 1. To become scattered, dis- 
persed, or diffused ; come to an end or vanish 
through dispersion or diffusion. — 2. To engage 
in extravagant, excessive, or dissolute plea- 
sures ; be loose in conduct, 
dissipated (dis'i-pfi-ted), p. a. [Pp. of dissipate, 
p.] ludulgiug in or ebaractenzed by extrava- 
gant, excessive, or dissolute pleasures; iutem- 

S erato, especially in the use of intoxicating 
rinks: as, a dissipated man; a dissipated life, 
dlssijpation (dis-i-p&'shou), n. [< F. dissipation 
=s Bp. disipacion = Pg. dissipagSo = It. dissi- 
pasione, < L. dissipatio^n-), R scattering, < dis- 
sipare, pp. dissipatus, scatter; see dis-Hpate.] 
1. The act of dissipating, dispelling, or dis- 
persing; the state of being dissipated; a pass- 
uig or wasting sway: as, the dissipation of va- 
por or heat; the dissipation of energy. 

This was their value arrogance and premimptlou, , . . 
wlien their gulltie consoiences threatned a dissipation and 
scstterhig l>y dlulne lustlce, Purehas, Pilgrimage, p. 45. 
Foul dissipation follow’d, and forced rout 

Milton, P. L., vl. 698. 

The dissipation of those renowned churches. 

C. Mather, Mag, Chris., Iv., Int. 
2. The act of wasting by misuse; wasteful ex- 
penditure or loss ; as, the dissipation of one's 

g iwers or means in nusaccessful efforts. — 3. 

istraotion of the mind and waste of its ener- 
gy, as by diverse occupations or objects of at- 
tention ; anything that distracts the mind or 
divides the attention. 

A dissipation of thought is the natural and unavoidable 
effect of our conversing much in the world. 

Bp. Alter bury, Sermons, I. x. 


Ussimufatedf'mt. dimmiOaHiig.' [< L. di»«. 
mulaius, pp. of dtssimutare, dissemble : see dis- 
nimule and dissmMe, and of. dissimilate.] I. 


4. Undue indulgence in pleasure ; specifically, 
the intemperate pursuit of enjoyment through 
excessive use of lutoxicating drink, and its at- 
tendant vices. 

What! Is it proposed then to reclaim the spendthrift 
from his dissipation ami extravagance, by lilling his tMHik- 
ets with money? IPirt. 

Circle of dissipation. In optics, Uie circular space upon 
the retina of tlio eye which Is taken up l>y one of the ex- 
treme pencils of rays issuing from any object— -Dissl- 
patton funetlon. Sett /unctiim.— Dissipation of en- 
ergy. See cneroj/.— Radios Of dlsslpauon, the radius 
of the circle of dissipation. 

dissipatiTO (dis’i-pa-tiv), a. [< dissipate + 
»»e.] 1. Tending to dissipate or disperse; 


For as it is a distinction between living and non-living 
bodies that the first propagate while the second do 
it to also a dtotlnction between them that oertalu actiona 



dissipative 


whi«h 


Uoh 80 01 
ill the M 


Eo on in the flnit are cumulative, instead of being, 
], diuipativf,. 

H. Spencer, Study of Soclol., p. 8S4. 
2. Of or pertaining to the phenomenon of the 
dissipation of energy. Bee eneroy.— DUslpatlTS 
fonc^n. BaraeaadMiitpa(tm(.v(i'X— Inulpativesyih 
tenL in phyeiat, a system in which enetgy i^issipated. 

disupauvity (^8''i-pa-tiv'ii-ti), n. r< dissipa- 
twe + -»<y.J IvL physics: (a) Half the rate of 
the dissipation of energy in any given system, 
(h) The function which expresses this half rate. 

The electric energy XS, the magnetic energy T, and the 
dUsipativity Q. PhUot. May., XXV. 181. 

dissitef (di-sit'), a. [< LL. diasitus, lying apart, 
remote, < L. dis-, apart, + situs, plaeed: see dis- 
and site, ] Bituated apart ; scattered ; separate. 

Kar dieeite from this world of ours, wherein we ever 
dwelt. Holland, tr. of Camden's Britain, p. 46. 

dlssodability (di-sd-shi^hil'i-ti), n. [< dis- 
miv. + sociability.'] 1. Want of sociability. 
Warburton. [Bare.] — 2. Capability of being 
dissociated. 

dissodable (^di-s5'shi^bl), a. [< F. dissocia- 
ble, unsociable, dissociable, < 1j. dissooiabilis, ir- 
reconcilable, < dissociare, separate: see disso- 
ciate.] 1. Not well associated, united, or as- 
sorted : not sociable : incongruous ; not recon- 
cilable. 

They came in two by two, tliough matched in the most 
diseoetable manner, and minuled together in a kind of 
vision of 


1688 

dl 860 ei*tive (dl-sd'shli-tiv), a. [< dissociate + 
-ive.] Tending to dissociate; specifically, in 
chem., resolving or reducing a compound to its 
primary elements. 

The resolution of carbonic acid into its elements ... is 
one of the roost familiar instances of tliis traiuformatlou 
of solar radiation into diseoeiative action. Edinburgh Hev. 


A man ... as subieot to beat as butter ; a man of con 
tlnual dissolution ana ^w. Shak,, M. W, of W., m. 
2t. The substance formed by dissolving a bod \ 
in a menstruum; a solution. Bacon.— -Z, Sep 
aration into parts, especially into elemental- \ 
or minute parts; disintegration; decompoHi 
tion or resolution of natural structure, as oi 
dissodOBCOpe (dl-sO'shi-S-skdp), n. [Irreg. < animal or vegetable substances. Specificall:, 
dis8ooi(ation) + Gr. aiameiv, -mw.] A form of — Death ; the separation of soul and body. 

- - • * ■ • Noblest minds fell often upon doubtful deaths and 

melancholy dissolutions. SirT. Browns, Uru>burial, iv. 

We expected 

Immediate dissolution, which we thought 


)1 Public Oredll. 

Not only all falsehood is incongruous to a divine mis- 
sion, but U dissociaJbls witli all trutii. 

Warburton, Sermons, iii. 

2. Capable of being dissociated. 

^hsernt 

EncycTBrit., XX*4W. 
^ J (di-sS'shjd), a. £< LL. dissooialis, irre- 
concilable, < L. dis- priv. + socialis, social : see 
dis- and social.] 1. Unfriendly ; interfering or 
tending to interfere with sociability or friend- 
ship. — 2. Disinclined to or unsuitable for so- 
ciety ; not social ; contracted ; selfish : as, a dis- 
social passion. 

A dissocial man? Dissocial enough; a natural terror 
and horror to all phantasms, being lilmtolf of tiio gouna 
reality. Carlyle, Frencii Eev., III. vii, i. 

dl880dallz6 (di-sd'shal-ir.), v, t, ; prot. and pp. 
dissocialized, ppr. dissocializing, [< dissocial + 
’ize,] To make unsocial ; disunite. Clarke. 
dissociate (di-sd'shi-at), v. t. ; pret. and pp. dis- 
sociated, ppr. dissociating. [< L. dissociatus, 
pp. of dissociare (> Sp. disooiar =s Pg. dissociar 
ss F. dissocier), separate from fellowship, dis- 
join, < dis- priv. + sociare, associate, xuiite, < 
sociws, a oompanien : see social.] 1. To sever 
the association or connootion of ; dissever ; dis- 
unite; separate. 

By thus dissociating every state from every otlier, like 
doer separated from tlio lierd, oacli power Is treated wltli 
on the merit of his being a deserter from the common 
cause. Burke, A llegiclda Peace. 

Unable to dissociate appearance from rSality, the sav- 
age, tidnkliig the oftlgy of the dead man ti inhabited by 
hit ghost, propitiates it accordingly. 

H. Spencer, Prln. of Sociul., ( 1&K. 

In passing into otlier races Christianity could not but 
suffer by lieing dissociated from the tradition of Jewlsli 
prophecy. It could not but lose tlie prophetic spirit, tlie 
eager study of the future. 

J. R. Seeley, Nat. Religion, p. 223. 

Specifically— 2. In chem., to separate the ele- 
ments of ; decompose by dissociation. 

Carbonic oxide, sulphuric acid, hydrochloric acid, ammo- 
nia, and hydriodio acid have been dissociated tiy varloiu 
cheniists. Amer. Cyc., VI. 140. 

dissociation (di-so-shi-a'shon), n. [< F. disso- 
ciation ss Bp. disociaoion s= Pg. dissocia^So, < L. 
dissociatto(M-), a separation, < dissociare, pp. 
dissociatus, separate: see dissociate. CL asso- 
ciation, consociation.] 1. The severance of as- 
sooiation or connection; separation ; disunion. 

Itwtlladd . . . tothodtssoefaovm, distraction, and oon- 
fuslon of these confederate republics. 

Burke, Rev. in France. 

The diesoaialion reaches its extreme in the thoughts of 
the man of science. 

H. Spencer, Pop. Scl. Mo., XXIV. 848. 
Specifically — 2. In chem,, the resolution of 
more complex into simpler molecules by the 
action of heat. Also called thermolysis. Disso- 
ciation is applied by some authors to cases where the dis- 
sociated gases recombine when the temperature falls, and 
thermolysis where the gases do not spontaneously recom- 
bine on cooling. Also disassociation. 

The word was first employed by Henri SaInte-Clab-e 
Deville. who in November, 1867, read before the French 


apparatus devised byTommasi for showing the 
dimociation of ammoniacal salts, it consists of a 
glass tulie wltiiin which is placed a strip of blue litinns- 
paper moistened with a neutral aolution of ammonium 
chlorld. If tlie tube is plunged into boiling water, the 
ammonium chlorid is diMociated and the litmus-paper 
becomes red ; in cold water, the ammonia and hydro^n 
chlorld reunite and the paper becomea blue again. 

dissolubility (dis^p-la-bil'i-ti), n. r= F. dis- 
solubility as Sp. diaolubiliaad ; as dissoluble -i- 
-ffy .* see -bility.] Capacity of being dissolved. 
Sir M. Hale. 

dissoluble (dis'o-la-bl), a. Tas F. dissoluble = 
Sp. disoluble s= 'Pa. dissoluvel ca It. dissolubile, 
< L. dissolubllis, tnat may be dissolved, < dis- 
aolverc, dissolve: see dissolve.] 1. Capable of 
being dissolved; convertible into a fluid. — 2. 
That may be disunited or separated into parts. 
The gentlest Shade that walked Elyitan plains 
Might sometimes covet dieeoluhle cnains. 

Wordneorth, Departure from Grasmere. 
If all lie atoms, how then should Uie Gods 
Being atomic not be dietoUMet 

Tennyson, Lucretius. 

dissolubleness (dls'^-lu-bl-nes), n. The quality 
of being dissoluble, liichardson. 

dissolute (dis'o-lut), a. [< ME. dissolut = OF. 
dissolu, F. dissolu =a Pr. dissolut =b Bp. disoluto 
= Pg. It. dissolute, < L. dissolutus, loose, lax, 
careless, licentious, dissolute, pp. of dissolvere, 
loosen, unloose, dissolve: see dissolve.] If. 
Loose; relaxed; enfeebled. 


Who him, disarmed, 

Vnwares surprised. Spsnter, F. Q., I, vll. 61. 
2. Loose in behavior and morals; not under the 
restraints of law ; given to vice and dissipation ; 
vicious; wanton; lewd: as, a dissolute man; 
dissolute company. — 8, Characterized by dis- 
soluteness; aevoted to pleasure and dissipa- 
tion : as, a dissolute life. 

And forasmuch as wee be in hand with laughinge, which 
is a giuiie of a verye llglit and dissolute miude, let lier see 
that siiee laugh not vnmeasureably. 

Flees, Instruction of a Christian Woman, 1. 6, 
l1ioy made tliemselnea garlands, and ran vp and downe 
after a dissolute maner. 

J. Brende, tr. of Quintus Curtius, viti. 
They are people of very diseoltUe habits. 

B. W. Lane, Modern Egyptians, II. 61. 
■■Sjm. 3 and 8. Immoral, Depraved, etc. (see eriminal), 
uncurbed, unbridled, disorderly, wild, rakuli, lax, licen- 
tious, profllmte, alNinduiied, reprobate. 

dissolutedt (dis'p-lu-ted), p. a. [Pp. of *di8ao- 
lute, V.] Loosened; unoonfined. 

The next, mad Mathesis ; her feet all bare, 
iinglrt, untrimm’d, with dissoluted hair. 

C. Stnart, Temple of Dulness. 

dissolutely (dis'd-lflt-li), adv. It. In a loose or 
relaxed manner ; so as to loosen or sot free. 

Then were the prisons dissolutely freed. 

Both field and town with wretchedness to fill. 

Drayton, Borons’ Wars, Iv. 

2t. Unrestrainedly. 

I liaue scene f oiraine Enibossadours in tiie Queens pres- 
ence laugh so dUeolutely at some rare pastime or sport 
that hath beene made there, that nothing In the world 
could worse haue beoomen them. 

Putte-nham, Arte of Eng. Poesio, p. 244. 


3. In a moral sense, loosely : wantonly: in dis- 
sipation or debauchery ; witnout restraint : as, 
to spend money dissolutely. 

The queen's subjects lived dieedutely, vainly, and luxu- 
riously, with tittle fear of God and care of honesty. 

Strype, Abp. Parker, an. 1668. 
dissoluteness (dis'()-l&t-ne8). n. Looseness of 
manners andmorals ; vioious mdulgeube in plea- 
sure, as in intemperance and debauchery ; dis- 
sipation : as, dissoluteness of life or manners. 

Our civil confusions and distractions . . . do not only oc- 
casion a genera] licentiousness and diuolutenese of maii- 
" ’■ influence up- 

fia^son, Sermons, 1. 1. 

dissolution (dis-d-ia'shpn), n. [< MB. dissolu- 
oioun. < OF. dissohttion, F. dissolution = Pr, dis- 
sohtoto s Sp. disolueion Pg. dissolu^ = It. 
dissoluzione, < L. di$solutio{n^, < dissolvere, pp. 
dissolutus, dissolve: see dissohe.] 1. The aot of 
dissolving, or changing from a solid to a liquid 
state; the state of nnoerfroisg liouefsotion. 


fiUon, P. L., X. 1049. 
He waits the day of his dissolution with a resignation 
mixed wltli delight. Spectator, No. 2«;i. 

6. Separation of the parts which compose a 
connected system or body : as, the dissolution 
of nature; the dissoluUon of government. 

For, doutles, thronoh diuisioun 
ProiMiidls diiiolatioun. 

Lauder, Dewtie of Kyngis (E. E. T. 8.), I. 44. 
To make a present dissolution of the world. Hooker. 
If in any community loyalty diminishes at a greater 
rate than equity increases, there will arise a tendency to- 
ward social dissolution. H. Spenesr, Social Statics, p. 404. 

6. The process of retrogression or degenera- 
tion : opposed to evolution. [Bare.] 

The evolution of a gas is literally an absorption of mo- 
tion and disintegration of matter, whicli is exactly the re- 
verse of that which we here call Evolution— is that which 
we here call Dissolution. 

H. Spsneer, First Principles, 1 97. 

7. The breaking up of an assembly or asso- 
ciation of any knid, or the bringing of its exis- 
tence to an end : as, a dissolution of Parliament, 
or of a partnership ; the dissolution of the Eng- 
lish monasteries under Henry vni. 

Dissolution Is the civil death ot Parliament. Btaekstone. 
Henry IV., in 1402, invited both houses to dine with lilm 
on the Sunday after the dissolution. 

Stubbs, Const. Hist., | 446. 
8t. The act of relaxing or weakening; enerva- 
tion ; looseness or laxity, as of manners ; dis- 
sipation ; dissoluteness. 

Ahmj- - - ■ 

spirit oi , 

Jer. Taylf/r. 

9t. The determination of the requisites of 
a mathematical problem.— Dissolution of the 

blood?, in med., that state of the blood in which it duc» 
not readily coagulate wlien withdrawn from the body. 
*8yn. 4 and 6. Termination, destruction, ruin.— 7. Be- 
cess, prorogation, etc. See adjournment. 

dissfuutitret (dis'o-lfl-tiv), a. [< L. dissolutus, 
pp. of dissolvere, dissolve (see dissolve), + -fw.] 
Dissolving in the chemical sense. 

Because those last mentioned are the most unlikely to 


. - evince this dissolutive power of the spirit ot blood. 

Boyle, Human Blood. 

dissolvability (di-zol-v^bil'j-ti), M. [< disselv- 
able : see -bihty.] Capability of being dissolved ; 
solubility, 

dissolvable (di-zol'vgr-bl), a. [< dissolve + 
-able.'] Capable of being dissolved; that may 
be converted into a liqmd : as, sugar and ico 
are dissolvable bodies. Also diasomble. 

Man, that is even upon the intrlnilok constitution i>r 
his nainre dissolviUe, niusL by being In an eternal dm it- 
tion, continue Immortal. Sir M. Hale, Orig. of Mankind. 

dissolvableness (di-zol'va-bl-nes), n. Tim 
oliaracter or state of being ’soluble. 

dissolve Qii- 2 olv'), V,; pret. and pp. dissolved, 
ppr. dissolving. [< ME. dissolven = OF. dessoii- 
dre, dissoudre. dessouldre, later also dissoluer, 
dissolver, F. dissoudre =s Pr. dissolvre, dissolver = 
8p.dfaoIper=Pg. dissolver = It. dissolvere, < L- 
mssolvere, loosen, unloose, disunite, dissolve, < 
dis-, apart, + solvere, loose: see solve. Cf, (d>- 
solve, resolve.] I. irana, 1 . To liquefy by the di 
integrating action of a fiuidj separate and dif- 
fuse the particles of, as a solid body in a liquid ; 
make a solution of : as, water dissolves salt ami 
sugar; to dissolve resin in alcohol; to dissohr 
a gas in a liquid. See solution. — 2. In genern I . 
to melt ; liqnefy by means of heat or moistun ; 
soften by or cover with moisture ; chiefly flgu* - 
ative and poetical. See melt, 

with weQ-heap'd logs diestdve the cold, 

And feed the genial hearth with Area. 

Dryden, tr. ot Horace, I. ix '■ 
Our globe seen by God Is a transparent law, not n nni ’ 
of facts. The Isw dissolves the fact and holds it fluid. 

Emereon, Essays, 1st ser., p- 
3. To disunite; break up; separate into part-^: 
loosen the connection of; destroy, as any con- 
nected system or body, or a union of feelimr- 
interests, etc. ; put an end to; as, to disaohe a 
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government; to diaaolve Parliament; to diaaoloe 
an alliance; to dissolve the bonde of friendship. 

Xbem that je oSn uot refuw, . . . dUtolut and hreake 
them Into other teete by inch meanea aa it shall tie taught 
hereafter. JPutttTtham, Arte ol Rng. Poesie, p. 106. 

Who would not wish to be 

DUiolifd troni earth, and with Astnea flee 

li'rom this blind dungeon to that sun-brig^ht throne? 

Quarles, Emblems, i. 16. 

In the name of Qod and the Church they dUtolve their 
fellowship with him. MUton, Church-Government, II. 8. 

Ho [the prime minister] may Indeed, under some cir- 
cumstances, dittolv* Parliament: but if the new House of 
Commons disapproves of his policy, then he must resign. 

£. A, Fteeman, Amer. Lccta., p. 193. 
4. To explain; resolve; solve. [Obsolete or 
arohaio.] 

Thou canst . . . dUtolve doubts. Dan. v. 10. 

I will now for this day return to my question, and di»- 
soles it, whether God's ^ople may bo governed by a gov- 
ernor that beareth the name of a king, or no ? 

X,ati7n«r, 6th Sermon bef. Edw. VI., 1540. 
Thou hadst not between death and birth 
JHttalved the riddle of the earth, 

Tennytvn, Two Voices. 
6. To destroy the power of; deprive of force ; 
annul; abrogate: as, to dissolve a charm or speU; 
to dissolve an injunction. 

The running stream dissolved the spell. 

And his own elvish shape he took. 

&ott, L. of I. M., ill. 13. 

6. To consume ; cause to vanish or perish ; end 
by dissolution ; destroy, as by fire. [Obsolete 
as used of death.] 

Seeing then that all these things shall be dittoloed, what 
manner of persons ought ye to be in all holy conversation 
and godliness? 2 Pet. 111. 11. 

Ills death came from a sudden catarrh which caused a 
squinancy by tlie inflammation of the luteriour muscles, 
and a shortness of breath followed which dissolved him in 
the space of twelve hours. 

hp. Haeket, Abp. Williams, II. 227. 

We may ... be said to live , . . when wo have in a 
great measure conquered our dread of death, . . . and 
are even prepared, and willing to be dissolved, and to ho 
with Christ. Bp. AUerbury, Sermons, I, xi. 

Dlasolved bloodt, blood that does not readily coagulate 
on cooling. »Syn. 1, TAatv, fuse, etc. Heeutell. 

n. intrans. 1. To become fluid ; be disinte- 
grated and absorbed by a fluid ; be converted 
from a solid to a fluid state : as, sugar dissolves 
in water. 

A distinction Is made between chemical and physical so- 
lution ; in the former case the substance U first altered 
choinically by the solvent, and the new body thus funned 
goes into solution ; In the latter, the substance dissolves 
without alteration of its chemical nature, Ferguson, 
2. To be disintegrated by or as if by heat or 
force ; melt or crumble ; waato away. 

The great globe Itself, 

Yea, all which It Inherit, shall dissolve, 

Shak., Tempest, v. 1. 
8. To become relaxed; lose force or strength ; 
melt or sink away from weakness or languor. 

The charm dissolves apace, Shak., Tempest, v. 1. 
If there be more, more woeful, hold It lu ; 

For I am almost ready to dissolve. 

Hearing of this. Shak., Tear, v. 3. 

Till all dissolving lu the trance we lay, 

And In tumultuous raptures died away. 

Pope, Sappho to Phaon. 

4, To B^arato ; break np; as, the council dis- 
solved; Parliament dissolved. 

She, ending, waved her bands ; thereat the crowd, 

Muttering, dissolved. Tennyson, Princess, iv. 

5. To break up or pass away by degrees; dis- 
appear gradually; tode from sight or apprehen- 
sion: as, dissolving views (see view); ms pros- 
pects wore rapidly dissolving. 

dissol'^ent (di-zol'vent), a. and n. [s= F. dis- 
solvant =s Sp. disohwnte s= Pg. It. dissolvente, < 
L. dissolvenCt-)SfWr. of dissoSiere, dissolve : see 
dissolve.} I. a. Having power to dissolve ; sol- 
vent. 

n. n. 1. A solvent. 

Unless a part of the metal is fairly melted In the cruci- 
ble, vrlth proper dissolvents. 

Adam Smith, Wealth of Nations, 1. 4. 

2. That which disintegrates, breaks up, or 
loosens. 

The secret treaty of December acted as an immediate 
dissolvent to the truce. Motley. 

3. In med., a remedy supposed to bo capable of 
dissolving concretions in the body, such as cal- 
culi, tubercles, etc. ; a resolvent. 

I have not yet myself seen any severe and satisfactory 
trial made to evinoe the efficacy of insipid dissolvents. 

BoyU, Works, II. 98. 

dissolver (di-aol'v6r), w. • One who or that 
whloh dissolves, or has the power of dissolving, 
in any sense of that word. 

11mm men ware the disscivers of Bpiscopaofe. 

Milton, Prelatloal Episcopacy. 
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dlSSOl'Vible (di-sol'vi-bl), a. [< dissolve -f -tble.} 
Same as dissolvable. 

dissonance (dis'o-n^ns), n. [= D, dissonans = 
G. dissonam = Han, Sw. dissonans, < F. disso- 
nance s Sp. disonaneia = Pg. dissonancia = It. 
dissonama, dissonamia, < LL. dissonantia, dis- 
sonance, < L. dissonan(t-)s, dissonant: see dis- 
sonant. Cf. assonance, consonance, resonance.} 

1. The (quality or fact of being dissonant; an in- 
harmonious mixture or oomlnnation of sounds; 
harshness of combined sounds ; discord. 

Tlie wonted roar was up amidst the woods, 

■ And flU'd the air with barbarous <iis«inaTtcs. 

Milton, Comus, 1. 660. 
Specifically — 2. In music: (o) The combina- 
tion of tones that are so far unrelated to each 
other as to produce beats : distingmshed from 
consonance. See beafi, n., 7. (6)TPhe interval 
between two such tones. See discord. — 8, Dis- 
cord in general; disagreement; incongruity; 
inconsistency. Milton. 

The praise of goodness from an unsound hollow heart 
must certainly make the grossest dissonanee in the world. 

Shajlesbury, Letter concerning Enthusiasm, { 6. 

disBOnanicyt (di8''^nan-si), n. Same as disso- 
nance. 

The ugliness of sin (and) the dissonancy of It unto rea- 
son. Jer. Taylor, Coiituinplations, 1. 0. 

dissonant (dis'^nant). a. [< F. disstmant = 
Bp. disonante == Pg. It. dissonante^ < L. disso- 
nan(t-)8, ppr. of dissonare, disagree in sound (cf. 
diSHonus, disagreeing in sound), < dis-, apart, + 
sonus, a sound, sonare, sound: see sonant. Of. 
assonant, consonant, resonant.} 1. Discordant 
in sound; harsh; jarring; inharmonious; un- 
pleasaut to the ear : as, dissonant tones or in- 
tervals. 

You are yet too Iiarsh, too dineonaiU ; 

There's no true music in your words, my lord. 

Beau, and FI., Woman-Hater, lii. 1. 

With loud and dissonant clangor 
Eciioed the sound ol their brazen drums. 

Lungfellov), Evangeline, i. 4. 

2, Discordant in general ; disagreeing; incon- 
gruous. 

F<iv it must needs be that, how far a thing is dissonant 
and dlsagruclng from tho guise and trade of the hearers, 
so lur sliull it be out of tlieir belief. 

Sir T. More, Utopia (tr. by Robinson), 11. 6. 
Dissonant chord, any chord not a major or minor tria<I. 
See triad.— Dissonant interval, tlio interval liotween 
two tones less closely related to each other than a minor 
tlilrd or sixth. See discord. 

dissonedf, a. [ME., appar. pp. of ^dissonen, < 
F. dissoner = Pr, Pg. aissonar = Sp. disonar =s 
It. dissonare, < L. dissonare, disagree in sound; 
see dissonant.} Dissonant. 

disspirit (dis-spir'it), v. t. Same as dispirit. 

dissuade (di-swad'). 5 prot. and pp. dissuaded, 
ppr. dissuading. [Formerly spelled disswade; 
< OF. dissuader, F. dissuad^ = disuadir = 
Pg. dissuadir = It. dissuadere, < L, dissuadcre, 
dissuade, < dis-, apart, away, + madere, pp. 
suasus, persuade : see suasion, and cf, persuade.} 

1. trails. 1. To advise or exhort against some- 
thing ; attempt to draw or divert from an action 
hy the presentation of reasons or motives : as, 
he dissuaded his friend from his rash purpose, 

Mr. Bnrchell, on the contrary, dissuaded her with great 
ardour ; and I sUiod neuter. Goldsmith, Vicar, xlii. 

We would persuade our fellow to this or that ; another 
self within our eyes dissuades him. 

PJmerson, Now England Kefomiuni. 

2. To change from a purpose by persuasion or 
argument. 

We submit to Caisar, . . . prondsliig 
To pay our wonted triVmte, from the which 
We were dissuaded by our wicked queen. 

Shak., Cymbeline, v. 6. 
3t. To give advice against; represent as unde- 
sirable, improper, or dangerous. 

War therefore, oiam or couceaVd, alike 

My voice (finmades. JfiWon, F. L., 11. 187. 

n. intrans. To give advice in opposition to 
some proposed course of action. 

Here Essex would have tarried, in expectation of the 
Indian Fleet, but that Graves Uio Pilot dissuaded, be- 
cause the Harbour was not good. 

Baker, Cbronlclos, p. 386. 

dissuader (di-sw&'der), n. Oao who dissuades ; 
a dehorter. 

dissuasion (di-sw&'zhon), n. F. dissuasion 
= Sp, disuasion = Pg! dissuasmi sa It. dissua- 
sione, < L. dissuasio{n-), < dissuadere, pp. dis- 
FtMwus, dissuade : fiee dissuade.} 1. The act of 
dissuading; advice or exhortation in opposition 
to something; diversion or an attempt to divert 
from a purpose or measure by advice or argu- 
ment; dehortation. 
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Endeavour to preserve yourself from relapse by such die- 
suasion from love as its votarlM call Inveotlves against it. 

BoyU. 

2. A dissuasive influence or motive ; a deter- 
ring action or effect. 

But for tile dissuasion of two eyes, 

That make with him foul weather or lino day, 

He had abstahied, nor graced the spectacle. 

Brouming, Ring and Book, 11. S09. 
dissuasive (di-swa'stv). a. and n. [=s F. dissua- 
s^ = Sp. disuasivo = Pg. It. dissuasivo^ dissua- 
sive, < li. disHuasus, pp. of dissuadere, dissuade; 
see dissuade.} I. a. Tending to dissuade or 
divert from a purpose ; dehortatory. 

The young lovers were too muck enamoured of eachotlier 
to attend to tlie dissuasive voice of avarice. 

Goldsmith, True History for the luidles. 

U. n. Argument or advice employed to deter 
one from a measure or purpose ; that which is 
intended or tends to divert from any purpose or 
course of action. 

A hearty dissuasive from . . . the practice of swearing 
and cursing. Abp. Sharp, Works, IV. xvlii. 

dissuasively (dl-swa'siv-li), adv. In a dissua- 
sive manner. Clarice. 

dlSBUasory (di-swa's^ri), a. and n. [=r It. dis- 
suasorio, < L. as if *dissuasorius, < dissuasar, a 
dissuader, < dissuadere, pp. dissuasua, dissuade ; 
see dissuade,} I, a. Tending to dissuade ; dis- 
suasive. [Bare.] 

n. n.; pi dissuasories (-riz). A dissuasion; 
a dissuasive exhortation. [Bare.] 

This virtuous and reasonable person, however, has III 
luck In all his dissuasories. Jeffrey. 

dlssue, t'. «. See diseue. 
dissundert, V, t. [< dis-, apart, + sunder.} To 
separate ; rend asunder. 

Whose misrule Autoinedou restralnes. 

By cutting tim intangling gcres, and so disfundering quite 
The brave slaine beast. Chapman, Iliad, xvi. 

diBBWeetent (dis-swS'tn), i>. t. [< dis- priv. + 
sweeten.} To deprive of sweetness. 

By excess the sweetest comforts will be dissweetened. 

Bp. Biehardsim, Observations on Old Test., p, 296. 

dlssyllabef, n. Bee dissyllable. 
dissyllabic (dis-i-lab'ik), o. [= F. dissulla- 
biqucj < dissyllabe, dissyllable : see dissyllable.} 
Consisting of two syllables only: as, a dissyl- 
labic foot in poetry. 

dissyllabiflcation (dis-i-lab'i-fl-k&'shou), n. [< 
dissylkibify : see -fy and -ation.} Formation 
into two syllables. 

dlssyllabify (dis-i-lab'i-n), v. t. ; pret. and pu. 
dissyllaUficd, ppr, dissyllabifying. [< dissyllahe 
+ -Jy, make.] To form into two s^lables. 
dissyllabisill (di-sil'a-hizm), n. [< dmyllabe 
+ -ism,} The character of having only two 
syllables, 

Ol some of tlicm [tongues related and unrelated to 
Clilnosc] the roots are in greater or less part dissyllabic; 
and we do not yet know tliat all dissj/llubism, and even 
that all complexity of syllable beyond a single consonant 
with following vowel, is not tlie result of combination or 
reduplication. Whitney, Encyo. Brit., XVIIl. 774. 

dissyllabize (di-sil'^biz), v. t. ; pret. and pp. 
dissyllainzcd, ppr. disayllabizing, [< dissyllaoe 
+ -fjfl.] To oissyllahify. 
dissyllable (di-sirar-bl or dis'i-liv-bl), n. [Al- 
tered to suit syllable, from earlier dissyllabe, < 
F. dissyllabe = Sp. disilabo = Pg. dissyllabo, < 
L. disyUabus. of two syllables, < Gr. dtaiiTihifkK, 
improp. thaM?.al3oi, of two syllables, < t5<-, two-, 
-h avMajHi, a syllable ; see syllable,} A word 
consisting of two syllables only, as paper, white- 
ness, virtue. 

dissyimnetric, dissymmetrical (dis-si-met'- 
rik, -ri-kal), a. [< L. dis- priv, + Or. aippeTpog, 
symmetric : see symmetric.} Having no plane 
of symmetry; especially, having the same form 
but uot superposable, as the right- and left- 
hand gloves. Thus, the crystalsof tartaric acid, which 
arc optically rlglit- and Icft-lianded, are dissymmetric, 
and were conceived by Pasteur to be built up of dissym- 
metric molecules. 

Pasteur invoked the aid of helices and magnets, with a 
view to rendering cry^stals dissymmetrical at tho moment 
of their formation. Tyndall, Int. to Life of Pasteur, p. 17. 

dissymmetry (dis-sim'e-tri), n. [< L. dis- priv. 
+ Or. avpperpia, symmetry.] Want of symme- 
try, specifically that characteristic of masym- 
metric bodies. See dissymmetric. 

By both helices and magnets Faraday caused the plane 
of iralarlsation in perfectly neutral liquids and solids to 
rotate. It the turning of the plane of polarisation be 
a demonstration of molecular dissymmetry, then, in the 
twinkling of an eye, Faraday was aide to displace symme- 
try by dissymmetry, and to confer nix)n bo<fies, which In 
their ordinary state were Inert and dead, this imwer of 
rotation which M. Pasteur considers to be the excliuive 
attribute of lUe. Tyndall, lot. to Life of Pastepr, p. 17. 
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Thu device act* . . . m a pyroraagnetio motor, the 
heat now poesInR throuRh the tube* in inch a way as to 
produoQ a distumtnelry in the lines of force of the iron 
field. SO. Amtr., N. 8., LVII. 188. 

dissympathy (diB-8im'i>&-thi), n. [< dia- priv. 
+ sympathtj.'] Want of Hympathy or interest; 
indmerenco. Johnston, [Kare.] 
dirt. An abbreviation of district: as, Dist. 
Atty., District Attorney. 

dirtacUdt (dis-tak'l), V. t. [< dis- priv. 4- 
tocfcic.J To divest of tackle or rigging. 

At length, these instrunumts of their long wandrlngs 
. . . tossed their dintacUtd fleet to the shore of Libya. 

Warntr, Albion's England, Addition to 11. 
distad (dis'tad), adv. [< dist{ayicr>) + -ad^.] In 
anat., away from the center; from •within out- 
ward: toward the surface or end of the body, 
distsw (dis't&f), n. ; ph distaffs (-t&ta), rarely 
distaves (-tilvz}. |;< ME. dixUff, dystaf.disesUff, 
dysestaf. < AS. distmf, dissUef, distaff, < *dise 
O late ME. disen, dysen, furnish a distaff with 
flax, E. dizen, dial, dizc, deck out, array) (prob. 
as East Fries, dissen sa LG. diesse, the bunch 
of flax on the distaff, > G. dial, diesse (naut.), 
tow, oakum) + staff, staff: see dize, disen, ana 
staff, A oonneotion of the first element with 
OHG. dehsa, MHG. dehse, a distaff, < (MHG. ) deh- 
sen. break or swingle flax (orig. prepare, form, 
fashion as with a hatchet, ax, or other imple- 
ment), whence also OUG. delisala, a hatohek ax, 
etc. (see ask''^)/ is doubtful.] 1. In the earliest 
method of spinning, the staff, usually a cleft 
stick about 3 feet long, on which was wound a 
quantity of wool, cotton, or flax to be spun. The 
lower end of tli« diitutf wns held between the left arm and 
the side, and the thread, passing through and gaged by tiie 
fingers of the left hand, was drawn out and twisted by tiiosc 
of the right, and wound on a suspended spindie made so 
as to be revolved like a top, wlvlch completed tile twist. 
In Eastern countries and in some <listricts of Europe, espe- 
cially in Italy, the prlinltlve distaff and spindle are still 
used ; but after tiio Introduction of the spinning-wlieel 
Into Europe, aliout the fifteenth century, the distatl became 
an attucliinontonly of tliat designed for flax, and thiu con- 
tinued in general use till a recent period, modified In form. 

The loaded distaff in the left hand placed. 

With spongy coils of snow-wlilte wool was graced ; 

From these tiie right liand lengthening fllires drew, 

Which Into thread 'neatti nlmi)le fingers grew, 

Catullus (traus.). 

He's so below a heating that the women find him not 
worthy of their dislaers. 

Beau, atid VI., King and So King, v. 1. 

2. Figuratively, a woman, or the female sex. 

His crown usurped, a distaff on tiie tiiroiie. Drj/den. 
DUtair day, or Saint PlstalTs day, the day after 
Twelfth-day, or the festival of Epiphany: formerly so 
called In England because on timt day the women resumed 
their (Ustatfs and otlier ordinary employments, after tlic 
relaxation of t?io lioil<lays.— Dlstoff Side, or distaff Side 
Of the house, an old collective phrase for the female 
mem hers of a (uinily, as tiie distaff was always used liy wo- 
men, and WHS common among nil ranks ; used espeeiaily 
wiUk reference to relattonsiii]) and dt«cent, and opposeil 
to ipsar side : as, ho is connected with the funilly on the 
distaff side; he traces his descent through the distaff side 
of the house. Also called spindle suit. 
dirtain (dis-tan'), V. t. [< ME. disteinen, dis- 
teigneii, < OF. desteindre, destaindre, F. detein~ 
dre = Fr. destengner =s Sp. desteHir = Pg. des- 
tingir = It. stign^e, stingere, distain, take away 
the color, < L. dis- priv. + tingere, tinge, color: 
see dis~ aud tinge, tint, taint. Now abbr. stain, 
q. V.] It. To take away the color of; hence, 
to weaken the effect of by comparison ; cause 
to pale ; outvie. 

And thou, Te8l)c, that hast of love audio peyne. 

My lady comitli, that al this may distevne. 

Chaucer, (lood Women, 1. 202. 
2. To tinge with any color different from the 
natural or proper one; discolor; stain: as, a 
sword distamea with blood. [Archaic.] 

Divers of the women I have seen with their chlnnes dis~ 
tained into knots and fiowers ol blue, made by pricking 
of the skin with needles. Saiulys, Travailes, p. 86, 

Colors that distain 

The cheeks of Proteus or the silken train 
Of Flora's nymphs. Quarles, Emblems, 111. 14. 

The do<jr, which was equipped with neither bell nor 
knocker, was Idistered and detained. 

It. L. Stevenson, Dr. Jukyll and Mr. Hyde, p. 4. 

8. To blot; sully; defile; tarnish. 


ValUical Poetiis, etc. (ed. Fumlvall), p. 77. 
The worthiness of praise distains his worth, 

If that the prais'd himself bring the praise forth. 

ShaJe., T. and C., 1. 3. 
Have ye fair daughters? Look 
To see them live, tom from your arms, distained, 
Dishonored. Miss Uitford, Kionzl. 

distal (dis'tal), a. [< dist(anoe) + -al, on anal- 
ogy of central,"] In anat, situated away from 


the center of the bodv; being at the end ; ter- 
minal; peripheral: the opposite ot proximal: 
as, the distal end ot a limb, a bone, or other 
part or organ. Thus, the nails are at the disUU ends 
ot the fingers ; the dt'stoi extremity of the thigh-bone is at 
the knee ; the distal organs or appendages of a hydroaoan 
are at the end of the main stem. 

An insect, in entering ... to suck the nectar, would 
depress tiie distal iiortion ot the labellum [in Kpipaetis 
nalustris), and consequently would not touch the rostel- 
lum. Darwin, Fertil. of Orchids by Insects, p, 97. 

distally (dis'tal-i), adv. In a distal situation 
or direction ; toward the distal end or extrem- 
ity; remotely; terminally; peripherally. 

The huroemi is a stout bone — prismatic, and with a 
rounded head at its proximal end, flattened and broad 
distally. ffuxlsy, Auat. Vert., p. 186. 

distant, V. t. [A var. of distance, v.] To keep 
separate; distingnish. 

For an I war dead, and ye war dead, 

And baith In ae grave laid, O, 

And ye and I war tiuie up again, 

Wha could distan your inouls frae mine, 0? 

Laird of Dmm (Child's Ballads, IV. 122). 

distance (dis'tnns), n. [< ME. distance, des- 
tance, destaunce D. distantie = G. distam s= 
Dan, distance = Hw. distans, < OF. distance, 
dcstance, distance, separation, disagreement, 
disaccord, P. distance, distance, = F>. Sp. Pg. 
distancia = It. distanza, distanzia, < L. distantia, 
distance, remoteness, difference, < di8tan(t-)s, 
distant : see distant,] 1 . The measure of the in- 
terval between two objects in space, or, by ex- 
tension, between two points of time ; the length 
of the straight line from one point to another, 
and bonco of time intervening between one 
event or period and another: as, the distance be- 
tween New York and San Francisco; the dis- 
tance of two events from each other; a distance 
of five miles; events only the distance of an 
hour apart. In navigation distances are usually 
measured along rhumb-lines. 

Space considered Itarely in length between any two he- 
liiOT, witliout considering any thing else between them, is 
called distance. Locke, Human Dnderstanding, II. xiil. 2. 
2. A definite or measured space to be main- 
tained between two divisions of a body of troops, 
two combatants in a duel, or the like : as (in 
eommand), take your distances. 

He fights as you sing prick-smtg, keex>s time, distance, 
and proportion. SheUe., R. and J., ii. 4, 

8. In horse-racing, the space measured back 
from the winning-post wnicb a horse, in heat- 
races, must have reached when the winning 
horse has covered the whole course in order 
to be entitled to enter subsequent heats. lu 
the United States the distances for trottlng-raooB are 
(1808) as follows: Mllc-heats, 80 yards ; twu-mile heats, 
160 yards ; three-mile heata^ 2’fO yards ; mile heats, l>cst 
three in live, 100 yards; four-mile heats, 290 yards. The 
distances for riinning-races are as follows: Tlirce-qiiarter- 
mlle heats, 25 yards; nitle-heate, 80 yards ; two-mlle heats, 
60 yards ; three-mile heats. 00 yards; four-mile heats, 70 
yards. A horse which fails to reach the distance-post 
before tiie heat has been won, or whose rider or driver Is 
adjudged to have made certain specified errors, is said to 
be distanetd. 

Tills was the bone that ran the whole field out of dis- 
tance. Sir li. L' Estrange. 

4. In music, the interval or difference between 
two tones. See interval. — 6. Remoteness of 
place or time; a remote place or time: as, at a 
great distance; a light appeared in the distance. 
Twere an ill World, I'll swear, for ev'ry Friend, 

If Distance could their l^ulun end. 

Cowley, Friendship in Absence, st. 8. 
TIs distance lends oncliantment to the view, 

And robes the mountain iu its azure hue. 

Campbell, Tleaiures ot Hope, I. 7. 
6. Remoteness in succession or relation: as, 
the distance betwqen a descendant and his an- 
cestor ; there is a much neater distance between 
the ranks of major and captain than between 
those of captain and first lieutenant. — 7. Re- 
moteness in intercourse; reserve of manner, 
induced by or manifesting reverence, respect, 
dignity, dislike, coldness or alienation of feel- 
ing, etc. 

I hope your modesty 

Will know what diitoncs to the crown is doe. Dryden. 

'Til by respect and distance that authority is upheld. 

Bp. Attsrbury. 

On the part of Heaven 
How alienated, distance and distaste. 

MUton, P. L, U. 9. 

8t. Dlsseneion; strife; disturbance. 

Tho wolde the baylies that were come from Fraunce, 

Dryve the Flemisshe that made the destaunce. 

VtemUh Insurrection (Child's Ballads, VI. 270). 


AoOMSlble dlStanoM, such dUtancei 
sured by the application ot any linear i 
lar dlttanoo, the angle ot separa- 
tion included by tiie directions of , 
two olijeots from a given point. Also At-. 
called appareM dudanoe.— OSDtor | 

of mean distances, Seeeentert.— 

Curtate dletanoe. See curtate.— 

Focal dletanoe. Soe/ocof.— Horl- 
sontal dlataaee, distance measured 
lu the direction of the horizon.— Angular Distance 

Inaccessible dletanees, such dis- The Bwie a 

.. — lured by the oii 

ir measure, r 

hut only by trlangulatlon.-LSW of 
diatancee. See Bods's law, under fate.— line ot dis- 
tance, in persp., a straight line drawn from the eye to tli,- 
prlncipal point of the plane.— Mean dletanoe of a planet 
from the sun, an arltlimetloal mean between its greatest 
and least distances.— Meridional distance, in navio , 
the distance or departure from the meridian ; the eosti'iii; 
or westing.— Middle distance, in painting, the span 
Intermediate between the foreground and tiie Dockgroiuid. 
Also called middle ground.— Moon in dietance. 8eu 
moon.— Point of distance, in persp., that point in tlic 
horizontal line which is at the same distance from tiie 
principal point as the eye is.— StrlkinC dietanoe of an 
electrical discharge, as of a lyeydeii Jar, the thickness of 
the layer of dry air across which the spark will pass. It 
Is proportional to the difference of potentials of the twn 

electrified surfaces.- To devour the dietance. 

vour.— To keep one at a dlstano 
with one ; treat one with reserve. 

There is great reason why superiors should keep Intc- 
riors thus at a distance, and exact so much resect <■( 
them. Poeocke, Description of the East, 1. 182. 

To keep one’s dlatance, to show proper respect or re- 
serve ; not to be too fsmiliar. 


dlrtance (dis'tans), v. f. ; pret. and pp. dis- 
tanced, ppr. distancing. [= Dan. distaneere = 
8w. distansicra = F. distancer = Pg. distanciar; 
from the noun.] 1. To place at a distance; 
situate remotely. 


2. To cause to appear at a distance ; cause to 
appear remote. [Rare.] 

Ills peculiar art of dietaiwing an object to aggrandize 
Ills space. IT. Miller. 

8. In horse-racing, to beat in a race by at least 
the space between the distance-post and tho 
winumg-post ; hence, to leave bel^d in a race ; 
get far ahead of. See distance, n,, 3. 

Shu liud distanced her servant, and . . . turned slightly 
in luir saddle and looked hack at him. 

n. James, Jr., Pass. Pilgrim, p. 30. 

Hence — 4. To get in advance of; gain a snpo- 
riority over ; outdo ; excel. 


After mete, without distatis, 

The oockwolds sohuld together danse. 

The Mom tf King Arthur (Ohlld's Bidlads, I. 28). 


distance-block (dis'tans-blok), n. A block in- 
serted between two objects to separate them or 
keep them a certain distance apart, 
distance-judge (dis' tans -juj), n. In fcor.w- 
racing, a judge stationed at the distance-post 
to note what horses have not reached it wnen 
the winner passes the winning-post, 
distanceless (dis'tftns-les), o. [< distance + 
-less.] 1. Not affording or allowing a distant 
or extensive view ; dull ; hazy. [Rare.] 

hngslsy, Yeast, i. 
Specifically — 2. Appearing as if nearby; with- 
out effect of distance, as a landscape in some 
states of light and atmosphere in which all the 
outlines are hard and clear-cut, and the usual 
bluish haze tinting hills and other objects is 
lacking. 

distance-piece (dis'twB-pes), n. A distance- 
block. 

distance-post (dis' tans -p6st), w. In hors<- 
racing, the post or nag placed at the end of 
the distance. Seo distance, n,, 3. 
distance-signal (dis'tans-slg^nal), n. In rail , 
tho most distant of the series of signals under 
the control of a signal-man. 
dirtancyt (dis't^n-si), n. Distance. Dr. H 
More. 

distant (^s'timt), a. [< ME. distant, < OF 
distant, F. distant s Sp. Pg. It. distante, < F 
di8tan(u)a, ppr. of distare, stand smart, bo sep 
Arate, distant, or different, < di-, ms-, apart, + 
sfaro, stand: see stand, and cf. constant, extant, 
instant, restant,] 1. Standing or being apaii 
from a given point or place ; situated at a dii 
ferent point in space, or, by extension, in time ; 
separated by a oistanoe : as, a point a line or » 
haiPs-breadth distant from another; Saturn i;^ 
estimated to be about 860,000,000 miles distant 
from tho sun. 



diftant 

We pMM«d by oertatu Oisterne, eorae mile and better 
dirtant from the City. Sandyi, Travailei, p. leu. 

3. Remote; far off or far apart in space, time, 
connection, prospect, kind, de^e, soimd, etc. : 
as, distant stars : a distant penod ; distant rela- 
tives ; a distant hope ; a distant resemblance. 

Banners blazed 
y a distant lanu. 

Vision at Don Boderlek. 

In the tranquil landscape, and espeoially in the dittaiit 
line of the horizon, man oeholds somewhat as beautiful 
a» his own nature. Emerson, Nature. 

The boy’s cry came to her from the field. 

More and more distant. Tennyson, Dora. 

Specifically — 8. Inenfom.: (o) Thinly placed 
or scattered; as, distant punctures, strite, 
tipines^ etc.: opposed to close, conUguovs, etc. 
(i) Widely separated, or more separated than 
usual : oppose to approximate : as, distant eyes 
(widely separated at the base); distant legs or 
antennas, (c) Separated by an incisure or joint, 
as the head and thorax of a beetle. Kii-by. — 4. 
Indirect ; not obvious or plain. 

In modest terms and distant phrases. 

Addison, Spectator. 
6. Not cordial or familiar; characterized by 
haughtiness, coldness, or reserve ; cool ; re- 
served ; shy : as, distant manners. 

Good day, Amintor ; fur to me the name 
Of brother la too distant ; we ore friends. 

And that la nearer. 

Beau, and FI., Maid’s Tragedy, ill. 1. 

Yon will be surpriz'd, in the midst of a dally and famil- 
iar Conversation, with an Addreu which bean so distant 
ail Air oa a publlck Uedlcatiun. 

Steele, Tender Husband, Ded. 


distance (see distance, ,, 
ilaoe ; distant. W. Montagm. 


ahal), r< l 

!, n.), + -Of.] 


, , - ,, ; at 

1 distance. — 2.“ In entom., sparsely; so that 
the component parts are distant from one an- 
other ; as, distantly punctured or spinoso. — 8, 
With reserve or haughtiness, 
dlatastet (dis-tast'), v, [< dis~ priv. + taste.'] 
L trans. 1. To disrelish; dislike; loathe: as, 
to distaste drugs or poisons. 

Une dietaetee 

The scent of roses, which to Infinites 
Most pleasing is and odoriferous. 

Middleton and Hnudey, Changeling, 1. 1. 
H the multitude disfosf wholsome doctrine, shall we to 
humor them abuuduu it t 

Milton, On Def. of Bumb. Heniunat. 

2. To offend; disgust; vex; displease; sour. 

Suitors ai 

Honourable and worthy Country men, let not the moan- 
iiesse of the word fish dietaete you, for It will afford as good 
gold as the Mines of Ouiaiia or Totassle. 

Copt. John Smith, True Travels, II, 263. 
Tls dull and unnatural to have a Hare run full in the 
Hound's Mouth, and would dietaste the keenest Hunter. 

Congreve, Old Batchelor, Iv. fi. 

3. To spoil the taste or relish of; 
the worse ; corrupt. 


iraln-sick raptures 
goodness of a ouarrel 


Cannot distaste the 


dazzled ... „ 

of any opposite liappiness In anotlier. 

B. Jonson, Every Man out of his Humour, Pref. 
II. intrans. To be distasteful, nauseous, or 
displeasing. 

Poisons, 

Which, at the first, are sparoe found to dietaste. 

^ Shak., Othello. Hi. 3. 

distaste (dis-^st'), n. [< distaste, v.] 1. Want 


of taste or liking for something ; Aisrelish ; dis- 
a slight degree of it ; 1 


; hence, dislike in 


gust, or 
general. 

If one dissent, he shall sit down, without showing any 
turther distaste, publicly or privately. 

Winthrop, New England, I. 213. 
On the part of Heaven 
Now Alienated, distance and distaste. 

MUton, P. L., lx, », 
A positive crime might hare been more easily pardoned 
tiian a symptom of didaste tor the foreign comestibles. 

ChaHotte BrontS, Shirley, vi. 

;0>tosf«'for Latin accl— - 

bis father's choice towards a mercantile career. 

A. M. Clerks, Astron. in lOth Cent., p. 87. 

Discomfort; uneasiness; annoyanoe. 

Now, brother, I should chide 
irfalr ’ 


So many gratlfloatlona attend this public sort of obscur- 
ity, that some little dietaetee I daily receive have lost their 
anguish. Steele, Spectator, No. t. 

8t. That -which is distasteful or offends. 

Our ear is now too much profaned, grave Maro, 

With these distastes, to take thy sacred lines. 

B, Jonson, Poetaster, y. 1. 
■“ 83 m. 1. Repugnance, disinclination, displeasure, dissat- 
isfaction. 

distasteful (dis-tfist 'fill), a. [< distaste + -ful, 

1. ] 1. Nauseous ; unpleasant or disgusting to 
the taste ; hence, offensive In general. 

Why shou’d you pluck the green dietastufvl fruit 
Prom the unwilling bough. 

When It may ripen of Itself and fall? 

J>ryden, Dun Behastlan, ill. 1. 

Our ordinary mental food has become distasteful. 

O. W. Holmes, Old Vol. of Life, p. 2. 

2. Indicating distaste, dissatisfaction, or dis- 
like; repulsive; malevolent. 

After distastefxil looks, . . . and cold-moving nods, 

They froze mu Into silence. Shak., T. of A., ll. 2. 
“Syn. 1. Unpalatable, unsavory, illsagreeable. 

distastefully (dis-tast'ftll-i), ado. In a dis- 
pleasing or offensive manner. Bailey, 1727. 
distasteftllness (dis-tftst'ful-nes), «. Dis- 
agreeableness to the taste, in any sense. 

The allaying and ouallfying much of the bitter and dis- 
tastefulness of our physick. 

IP. Montague, Devoute Essays, II. x. t 2. 

Distaetefulnees alone would, however, l>e of little ser- 
vice to catt-rplUars, liecauso tnelr soft and juicy bodies 
are so delicate, that If seized anil afterwards rejected by 
a bird they would almost certainly be killed. 

A. R. WaXlaee, Nat. Select., p. 118. 

distastivet (dis-tas'tiv), «. and n. [< distaste 
+ -ii’o.] 1. a. Having distaste or dislike. 

Voiir viiwilling and distastiue car. 

Speed, Hen. V., IX. xv. { 10 , 

n. «. That which gives disrelish or aversion. 
Whitlock, 

dlstasturet (dis-tas'tur), n. [< distaste + -are.] 
The state of being'disploased, dissatisfied, or 
vexed. 

hike (saith Grafton 
iiefore In all bis warres, . 
nrussed such dolour of minile, that for very griefo thereof 
he lined not long after. 

Speed, Queen Mary, IX. xxlil. I 32. 

dlstemonous (di-ste'mo-uus), a. [< Gr. 61-, 
two-, + ariinorv, stamen, 4- -owa.] In hot,, hav- 
ing two stamens ; diaudrous. 

distemper^ (dis-tom'pi’ir), e. [< ME. distem- 
peren, < OF. destemprer =s 8p. dcstemplar = Pg. 
destemporar, disorder, = It. distemperare, dis- 
temprare, stemperare, stcmprarc, disorder, dis- 
temper (now chiefly in sense of distemper^), 
< Ml. distemperare, derange, disorder, distem- 
per, < L. dwi-priv. + Umperare (>OF. temprer, 
F. tremper, etc.), teimier: see temper. Cf. dis- 
temper^.] I. trans. If. To change the temper 
or due proportions of. 

The fourtlie Is, whan tliurgh the gret abiiiidunce of his 
mete the humours in his body ben distemjtered. 

Chauoer, Parson’s Tale. 

2, To disease ; disorder ; derange the bodily or 
mental functions of. 

This variable composition of man's body hath made It 
as an instrument easy to distemper. 

Bacon, Advancement of Loarulug, ii. 188. 

Yon look very ill : something has dietem^ed you. 

B. Jonson, Epiccene, Iv. 2. 

Ho had abord his vessels aboiite 80. lusliu men (but 
very unruly), who, after they came ashore, did so distem- 
}>er them selves with drinke as they became like madd- 
nien. Bradford, Plymouth Plantation, p. 441. 

But body and soul are distempered when out of tune, 
unmodulated, unbalanced. 

J. P. Clarke, Self-Culture, p. 280. 

3. To deprive of temper or moderation; ruffle; 

disturb. , 

Dislempre you nought. 

Chaucer, Summoner’s Tale, 1. 49.6. 

Men’s spirits were . . . distempered, as I have related, 
and it might have been expected that they would have 
been much divided in their choice. 

F. Morton, New England’s Memorial, p. 272. 

Strange that this Monvieilro 
Should have tlio power so to distemper mo. 

Coleridge. 

But the dust of prejudice and passion, which so cfMfcm- 
pers the intellectual vision of theologians and politicians, 
(s seen to make . . . uo exception of the perspicacity of 
philologists. F. Hall, Mod. Eng., p. 860. 

II.t intrans. To become diseased. [Bare.] 
The stones on thi lande Is for to drede ; 

For thal be somer hoote and winter colde, 

That vyne, and groyne, and tree distemvre wolde. 

Palladiue, Unsbondrie (E. E. T. S.), p. 11. 

distemper^ (dis-tem'pdr), n. and a. [< distem- 
per^, V.] I. n. 1, -An unbalanced or unnatural 


distemp«ruioe 

If little faults, proceeding on distemper, 

Shall not be wink’d at, how shall we stretch our eye 
When capital crimes, chew’d, swallow’d, and digested. 
Appear before us? Shak., Uen. V,, 11. & 


Hence— 2. Disease; malady; indisposition; 
any morbid state of an animal body or of any 
part of it : now most commonly applied to the 
diseases of brutes. 

Of no distemper, of no blast he died. 

But fell like autumu fruit that mellowed long. 

Drgden and Ijee, GSdlpus, Iv. 1. 

The person cured was known to have lalraurod under 
that tHstemper some years before our Saviour was bom. 

Bp. Atterbury, Sermous, II. L 
Specifically — 3. A disease of young dogs, com- 
monly considered as a catarrhal disorder, it Is 
In gcnuriil characterized by a running from the nose and 
eyes as one of the first and leading symptoms, and is usu- 
ally accompanied by a short dry cough, and succeeded by 
wasting of the Ueslt and loss of strength and s|>irits. 

4t, Want of due temperature ; seventy of cli- 
mate or weather. 

Those countries . . . directly under the tropic were of 
a distemper uninhabitable. Raleigh, Hist. World. 

5t. Want of due balance of parts or opposite 
qualities and principles. 

Temper and distemper (of euipirej consist of contraries. 

Bacon, Empire. 

6i. Ill humor; bad temper. 

He came, be wrote to the governour, wherein be con- 
fessed his passionate distemper, and declared his meaning 
In those offensive speeches. 

Winthrop, Hist. New England, II. 20. 

The said Weston . . . gave such cnttlng and provoking 
speeches as made the sanl captain rise up in great indig- 
nation and di*temj>er. 

S. Morton, Now England’s Memorial, p. 100. 

7+. Political disorder; tumult. Waller.— 6. 
Uneasiness; disordorVf mind. 

There Is a sickness 
Wldcli puts some of us in distemper. 

Shak., W. T., 1. 2. 

‘•Byn. 2. Infirmity, Malady, etc. (see disease), complaint, 
disorder, ailment. 

II.t a. Lacking self-restraint ; intemperate. 
Chaucer. 

distemper^ (diB-tem'p6r), t-. t. [Also written 
ilcstemper; < OF. destemprer, later destremper, 
F. detremper, soak, steep, dilute, soften by soak- 
ing iu water, = 8p. dcstemplar ss'Pg. destemporar 
ssz It. distemjHirare, stemperare, dissolve, dilute, 
weaken, < ML. distemperare, dissolve, dilute, 
melt, lit. temper ; being the same word as dis- 
temper^, but with prefix dis- distributive, not 
privative.] To prepare, as a pigment, for use 
m distemper painting. 

Colouring of paper, viz. marVdud paper, l>y distempering 
the luilours with ox-gall, and applying them uimn a stiff 


Hi. 2. ^mper; want of balance or proportion. 


distemper^ (dis-tem'per), n. [Also written 
destemper; s= F. dMretnpe, distemper, water-col- 
ors, a painting in water-colors ; from the verb.] 

1 . A method of painting iu which the colors 
are mixed with any binding medium soluble 
in water, such as yolk of egg and an equal 
quantity of water, yolk and white of egg btiaten 
together and mixed with au equal quantity of 
milk, fig-tree sap, vinegar, -wine, ox-gall, etc. 
strictly speaking, distemper painting la painting in water- 
color with a vehicle of whlcti yolk of egg Is the ciilef In- 
gredient, upon a surface usually of wood or canvas, cov- 
ered with a ground of elialk or plaster mixed with gum, 
this ground Itself being frequently called distemper. See 
dietemper-ground. If the glutinous medium is present in 
too great quantity, the uulom will scale off when the paint- 
ing is exjKised to the air, so that they tliuuld be applied 
in ttiin layers and not bo retouched until they are perfectly 

They glued n linnen cloth upon the wall, and covered 
that with plulstur, on wliich they painted in distemper. 

Walpole, Anecdotes of Tainting, I. 44. 

This mode of painting (temporal, which is undoubtedly 
the moat niicienl, and which, In trade purposes, Is I'alled 
distemper painting, derives its name from the fact that 
the coloura are ‘ ’ tempered " or mixed with some liquid or 
medium to bind their s<marate particles to each other aud 
to the surface to which the tailnt la to be aiiplied. 

Field's Grammar cf Colouring (ed. Davldaou), p. lao. 

2. A pigment prepared for paiuting aocordiug 
to this method. 

There has also lately a curious fact been discovered, 
namely, that a conch of distemper, which covered the en- 
velope of a mummy, was composed of plalstur mixed with 
animal glue. 

W. B. S. Taylor, tr. of MArimde’s Painting In IMl and 
(Fresco, p. 218. 

Common distemper, a coarse method of painting used 
for walls or other rough or cuinmercial purposes. In which 
the colorotl pigments are mixed with white, with the addi- 
tion of gum or gine.— Distemper colors. 8 eo color. 

dlstemperancef (dis-tem’pdr-ans), n. [< ME. 
destempraunoe, < OP. destempranee = Pr. dee- 



distemperance 

tempranm — 8p. (leHtemplanza Pg. destempe- 
ranM = It. diKteniperanza, stemneranza, < ML. 
duimnj)erantia, perturbation, disturbance of 
oonditiou, < (listenq)eran{t-)H, ppr. of dintempe- 
rare, distemper : see dwtewperi, v.] 1. Intem- 
perance; self-indulgence. Chaucer , — 2. In- 
temperateuess ; iiiolemeucy; severity. Chau- 
cer. — 3. Derangement of temperature. 

They [meaU] annoyo th« boily in causyng dUlemptr- 
ounce. Sir T. JElyot, Castle ol Uoaltli, ii. 

4. Distemper; 


Marelon and 

distemperatet (di8-tem'p«r-&t), a. [< ml. dis- 
temperatua (> 8p. dcstemplado = Pg. deatempe- 
rado), pp. of dtatemperare, distemper: see ais- 
temper*, and of. temperate, intemperate.^ 1. 
Immoderate. 

Aquinas objecteth the dUtemperate heat, which he sup- 
poses to be in all places directly under the sun. 

JiaUigh, lUsL World. 

2. Diseased; distempered. 

Tliou hast thy lirain dMemncrate and out of rule. 

Wodroejihe, Fr. and Eng. Orainmar (16M). p. 296. 

dlstemperately (di8-tem'p6r-at-li), adv. In 
a distemperate, disproportione'd, or diseased 
manner. 

If you shall Judge his llamu 
Ditlemperately weake, as faulty much 
In stile, in plot, in spirit. 

Martton, Tlte Fawnc, Epil. 

dlstemperature (dis-tem'pSr-a-tur), n. [= It. 
atemperatura ; us diatemperate '+'-ure, after tem- 
perature. Cf. diatemperure.] If. Derangement 
or irregularity of temperature ; especially, un- 
duly heightened temperature. 

This year 11070), by reason of lUeteinperature of Wea- 
ther, Thunders and Liglitunlugs, by which many Men per- 
ished, tliere utisued a FaminA Baker, Chronicles, p. 20. 

A dUtemperaturo of youtliful heat 
Might have excus'd disorder and ambition. 

Ford, Lady's Trial, Iv. 2. 
2t. Intemperateness; excess. — 3. Violent tu- 
multuonsness ; outrageous conduct ; an excess. 

It is one of the dietemperaturee to whiuli un unrcasoiiiiig 
lilierty may gitm, no doulit, to regard law lui no mure nor 
less than Just the will — tlte actual and jireaunt will— of 
the actual majority of the nation. 

/<. Choate, Addresses, p. 166. 

4. Perturbation of mind. 


1692 

. ..UUmpered , 

With sudden gusts, and sinks as soon in calms, 

The sjiort of passiona AddUon, Cato, i. 1. 

4. Disordered; prejudiced; perverted: as, dis- 
tempered minds. 

The Imagination, when completely dietempered, is the 
most incurable of all disordered faculties. Buekminiter. 

distemperedness (dis-tom'p^rd-nes), n. The 
state of being distempered. Bailey, 1727. 
distemper-ground (dis-tem'per-CTound), n. A 
ground of chalk or plaster mixed with a gluti- 
nous medium, and laid on a surface of wood, 
plaster, etc., to prepare it for painting in dis- 
temper ; or such a ^oiind laid on without refer- 
ence to subsequent operations. See distemper'^, 

There are, for instance, many pictures of Titian painted 
upon a rod ground ; generally, they are painted upon dis- 
temper grounds, made of plaster of Faris and glue. 

W. B. S. Taylor, tr. of Mdrira6e's Fainting iu Oil and 
IFresco, p. 16. 

distempermentf (dis-tem'pto-ment^, n. [< OF. 
de.'item])rement, deatrempement, a mixture, tem- 
perament (also prob. a distempered state), = 
Pg. deia temper amenta = It. diatemperamentOj atem- 
peramento, < ML. distemper amentum, a distem- 
pered state, < diatemperare, distemper: see dis- 
temper^, ».] Distempered state ; distempera- 
ture. 

Then, as some sulphurous spirit sent 
lly the tome air’s distempermetU, 

To a rich palace, llnds within 
.Some sainted maid or .Sliuba queen. 

Feltham, Lnsorla, xxlv. 




" You are discomposed or displeased, my lord," replied WImt 

resslliau ; “yet there is no occasion tor dislemperature." 


distemperuret, «• [ME., < OF. deatetnprure, 

deatrempure, temper; siio distemper^ and -ure, 
Cf. diatemtterature.'] Distemperaturo. Minsheu. 
distend (dis-tend'), v. [< OF. deatendre, F. dia- 
tendre = It. diatendere, atendere, < L. diatendcre, 
jip. diatentua, LL. diatenaua, stretch asunder, i 
dia-, asunder, apart, + tendore, stn^tch: see 
iendt, tenaian. Cf. attend, contend, extend, etc.] 

1, truna. 1. To stretch or spread in all direc- 
tions; dilate; e.xpand; swell out; enlarge; as, 
to distend a bladder ; to distend the lungs. 

Tile elfeet of suuh a mass of garliage is pt distend the 
stomueli. J. C. Friehard, Fhys. Hist. Mankind. 

How sneh ideas of the Almighty’s power 
(Itleus not absurd) distend the tlioiigbt ! 

Young, Niglit I'houghts, lx. 

2. To stretch in any direction; extend. [Bare.] 

Vpoii the earth iny IxMly I distend. 

Stirling, Aurora, li. 


Tresslliati 

6. Confusion; commixture of contrarieties; loss 
of regularity; disorder. — 6. Illness; indisposi- 
tion. 

A liuge infections troop 
Of pale disUmwrature.s, iiinl foes to life. 

Shnk., C. of E., V. 1. 
1 found so great ii distemperature In my body l)y drink- 
ing the swuete wines of Flemonl, that caused a grievons 
inflammation in my face. Cory at, Crndities, I. 96. 

[Rare or obsolete in all uses.] 
distemper-brosll (dis-tem'p^r-brusb), n. A 
brush made of bristles which are set into the 
handle with a cement insoluble in water, 
distempered (dis-tem'ptrd), ». «. [Pp. of dis- 
temper^, V.] 1. Diseased or disordered. 

Ills maistcr liad mcrvell what it ried mene 
Ho sodcnly to sec hyni in ttmt case. 

All distemperyd ami out of colour clone. 

GenerydesiK. K. T. 8.), 1. 706. 
The Person that Died was so Dislein].iered that he was 
not exiMicted P> live. Bister, .lourney to Paris, p. 2S5. 

Their [early monks’] imaginations, distempered by self- 
inflicted sufferings, i>eo|)lcil tlie soiltndo wftli congenial 
spirits, and trausp<jrted them at will lieyond the liorizon of 
tne grave. Lecky, Uationalisiq, II. 65. 

O Sun, tliat hualost all distempered vision, 

Thou dost content me so, when tlioii resolvest 
That doubting pleases me no less than knowing. 

Longfellow, tr. of Puiitc's Inferno, xi. 91. 

2. Put out of temper ; ruffled ; ill-disposed ; dis- 
affected. 

The king . . . 

Is in his retirement, marvellous distempered. 

Shnk., Hamlet, ill. ‘2. 

Once more to-day well met, distemper’d lords ! 

The king, by me, requests your presence straight. 

Shak., K. John, Iv. S. 

iiuh'lm'l your hack, nntrnly, 

As mneli distemper'll and enrag'd 

Beau, and PI., Fhilaster, ill. 1. 

3. Deprived of temper or moderation ; immod- 
erate ; intemperate : as, distempered zeal. 

A woman of the ehurcli of Weymouth being east out for 


those colonr’d streaks In heaven 
a tile brow of Ood appeased? 

mllon, P. L., xl. 880. 

3. To widen ; spread apart. [Rare.] 

'I'iie warmtli disteiuls the cliinks. 

Bryden, tr. of Virgil’s Oeorgics, 1. 

II. intrana. To become distended ; swell. 

Ami now his heart 

Distends with pride. MUUm, 1*. U, I. 672. 

distended (dis-ten'dod), p. a. [Pp. of dia- 
tend, p.] In entom., dilated : as, distended tarsi. 
[Bare.] 

distender (dis-teu'dAr), n. One who or that 
wliich distends. 

distensibility (dis-ten-si-bil'i-ti), n. [< diaten- 
aible : see -hility.'] The quality of being disten- 
sible ; capacity for distention. 

Its [the spleen’s] yielding capsule and its veins, remark- 
able for their large calibre and great distensihility, even 
when the distondiiig force is sniiUl. 

Qtinin, Med. Diet., p. 1.600. 

distensible (dis-ten'si-bl), a. [< LL. diatenaua, 
later form of L. diatentua, pp. of diatendere, dis- 
tend (seo distend), + -fiilc. J Capable of being 
distended, dilated, or expanded. 

distension, n. 3ee distention. 

distensWe (dis-ten'siv), a. [= It. atenaivo, < 
LL. diatenaua, later form of L. diatentua, pp. of 
diatendere, di»tend: seedMtewd.] 1. That may 
bo distended. — 2. Ha'ving the property of dis- 
tending; causing distention. Smart. 

distent (dis-tent'), a. and n. [< L. diatentua, pp. 
of stretch asunder : see defend.] I. 

a. Spread; distended. [Bare.] 

Nostrils ill play, now distent, now distracted. 

L. WaUaee, Ben-Uur, p. 860. 

II.t M. Breadth. 

distention (dis-ten'shon), n. [< L. diatentio{n-), 
< diateneUre, jip. diatenaua, stretch asunder: see 
distend.] 1. The act of distending, or the state 
of being distended ; dMatation ; a stretching in 
all directions ; inflation : as, the distention of 
the lungs or stomach. — 2. A stretching in any 
direction ; extension. [Bare.] 

Our legs do lalmur more In elevation than in distention. 

Sir H. IFotton, Elem. of Architecture. 


dlstichom 

distort (dls-tOr'), V. t. [< OP. deaterrer, F. d,-. 
terrer, deprive of one’s country, also dig or tnko 
out of the ground, < L. die- prlv. + terra, lami 
country, earth. Cf. infer.] To baniish 

from a country. 


disterminatet (dis-t6r'mi-nftt), «. [< L. dialer- 
minatus, pp. of diaterminare (>It. diaterminare)^ 
separate oy a boundary, < dia-, apart, + termi- 
narc, seta boundary, < terminus, aooundary : woe 
term, terminate.] ^parated by bounds. 

ITiere Is one and the same church of Christ, howevei' far 

_i»f«rmtnrtf« In places, however sew — ^ ’ 

severalizcd In persons. Bp. Uall, T 

disterminatioilt (dis-t6r-mi-na'shon), H. [< dia- 
terminate: see-afion.] Separation; secession. 

This turning out of the church, this clmrch-banlshnicnt 
or distermination. Hammond, Works, I. i.'iO. 

disthene (dis'thSiO, n. [< Gr. <!i-, two-, dr ntk- 
wf, strength.] Cyanite; a mineral so called 
by Haiiy on acooxmt of its unequal hardness, 
and because its crystals have the property of 
being electrified both positively and negatively. 

disthronet (dis-thron'). V. t. [< OF. deathroner, 

< des- priv. + throne, a throne: see dia- and 
throne. Cf. dethrone.] To dethrone. 

Nothing con nosslbly disthrone tliem but that which 
cast the angels from heaven, and man out of paradise. 

Dr. John Smith, Portrait of Old Age, Pref. 

disthronizet (dls-thrS'niz), v. t. [< dw-priv. -(- 
throne -b -ise.] To dethrone. 

By his death he it recovered : 

But Peridiire and Vlgent him disthroniud. 

Spemer, V. Q., II. x. 44. 

distich (dis'tik), a. and n. [First, in E., as a 
noun; sometimes, as L., diatichon: early mod. 
E. also diatick; < L. diatichon, < Gr. dlmtxw,a 
distich, nent. of 6bnxo^, having two rows or 
verses, < ilr-, two-, + orixoi, a row, rank, line, 
verse: see atich.] I. a. Having two rows: 
same as diatichoua. 

n. n. In proa., a group or system of twn 
linos or versos, a familiar example is the elegiac 
distich. (See elegiac.) A distich lii modern and riuiiim 
poetry is more generally called a couplet. 

The first distance for the most part guctli all by dislIck, 
or couples of versos agruoing In one cadence. 

Puttenham, Arte of Eng. Poesie, p, Tc. 

distichiaslB (dis-ti-ki'n-sis), «. [NT..., < Gr. A- 
cTixia;, having two rows: boo diatich.] A iiml- 
formation consisting of a double row of oyo- 
lashos. 

DistichodontinSB (dis^ti-kS-don-ti'nS), «. pi. 
[NL., < THatichodm (-odont-) + -fwo?.] A siih- 
fumily of Charadnidw, having an adiposo fin, 
tin) teeth in both jaws well developed, the dor- 
sal tin short, rather elongate, and ^ll-openingt' 
of moderate width, the gill-membranos beino 
attached to the isthmus. The species are all 
African. Also Dialichodontina. 

Distichodus (dis-tik'o-dus), n. [NL., < Gr. ''i- 
anxog, with two rows (see distich), + p'hii 
(Moor-) = E. tooth.] A genus of charaeinoid 
fishes, representing 
a subfamily Viaticho- 
dontincB. Also IHati- 
chodon. Muller and 
Troachcl. 

Distichopora (dis-ti- 

kop'o-rft), n. [NL., i 

< Gr."d<oT4;i;of, having 
two rows (see dis- 
tich), -b wdpof, a 

g ore.] A genus of 
ydrocorallmes, rep- 
resenting the family 
DiatichoporidcB. 

DiBtichoporidSB (dis^ti-ko-por'i-de), »• 
[NL., < IHatichopora + -idte.] A family of liy 
drozoans, of the oi’der Bythd' 
corallincB. 

distichous (dis'ti-kus), a. 

Gr. lUoTixoc, having two rows 
see diatich.] Disposed in tw’ 
rows; biserial; bifarious; di- 
chotomous ; specifically, in hoi- 
arranged alternately in 
vertical ranks upon opposed' 
sides of the axis, as the lenv-et 
of ^sses, elms, etc. Also di.f- 
tich.— Distichous aatcniUB, 
tom., antennas In which the Joints im" 
on each aide, near the apex, a lorn; i 
ceaa which la directed forward, f' 
agalnat the aucceeding Joint : a 
ficatioii of the hipectinate type. 




distlcboiuily 
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distinction 


disti<dlOUSly (dis'ti-kuB-U), adv. In a disti- 
<lious manner: in two rows or ranks: as, din- 
Uchomljf branched stems, 
distil, totill (dis-til' ), V. ; pret. and pp. dintilled, 
|)]ir. awtilling. [X ME. dintUbn =s D. (mUUeren s= 
<i, desHlliren =s Dan. desHllcre = 8w. dentillera, 

< OF. distiller, F. distiller = Pr. disHllar = Sp. 
(lestilar = Pg. disHllar s= It. destiUare, dislUktre, 

< L. distilhire, also and preferably written des- 
liUare, drop or trickle down, < dc, down, + stil- 
hire, drop, < stilla, a drop : see sUlf't, v., which is 
an abbr. of distil. Cf.tnsttf.] I. intraiis. 1. To 
(irop ; fall in drops. 

Soft sliower# dUiUl'd, and sun* jnew wam\ in vain. 

Popt, Windsor Forust, 1. 64. 
Flowers in tear* ol halm dUtU. 

Scott, I,, of li. M., V. 1. 

Peace, silent as dew, will distil on yon from heaven. 

Channinif, Perfect Life, p. 24. 

2. To flow in a small stream ; trickle. 

The Kuplirate* distilUth out of the mountains of Ar- 
nieniii. Ualeigh, Hist. World. 

lllt;li rocky uioiintalneg, from whence dMitl Imiumer- 
able sweet and pleasant sprlnss. 

Capt. John Smith, True Travels, I. 118. 

3. To use a still : practise distillation. 

II. trans. 1. To let fall in drops; dispense 
by drops; hence, to shed or impart in small 
portions or degrees. 

The dew which on the tender grass 
The evening had disliiUd. Drayton. 

The roof [of the grotto] Is vaulted, and distiln fresh 
water from every part of it, whluti fell upon us as fast as 
the Hi-st droppings of a shower. 

Addison, Hemarks on Italy (ed. Bohn), I. 440. 
The drowsy hours, dispensers of all good, 

O'er the mute city stole with folded wings, 
DistiUinf) odours on me as they went 
To greet their fairer sisters of the East. 

I'ennyson, (iardenur's Dauglilor. 
Some Inarticulate spirit that strove to distill Its seiTet 
Into the car. T. B. Aldrich, Punkapog to Pesth, ]». 231. 

2. To subject to the process of distillation; rec- 
tify; purify: as, to dish'/ water. — 3. To obtain 
or extract by the process of distillation: as, to 
distil brandy from wine; to distil whisky. 

To draw any Observations out ol them [letters] were as 
If one wont about to distil Oeam out of Froth. 

Howell, Letters, I. I. I. 
Burke could distil political wisdom out of history, l,e- 
ennse he hn<l a profound consciousness of the soul that 
underlies and outlives events. 

Lowell, Among my Books, 2d ser., p. 271. 

4. To use as a basis of distillation ; extract 
the spirit or essence from : as, to distil grain or 
plants. 

.Hume destyllrn Clowes of Ovlofro and of Spykeiiard of 
.Spayne aud of nthero Spices, thal bou well suiellynge. 

Mnndenille, Travels, p. 61, 

6. To dissolve or melt. [Rare.] 

Swords by the lightning's subtle force distilid. 

And the fiold sheath with running metal till'd. Addison. 

Distilled blue, seehloe. 

distillable (dis-til'ip-bl), «. [< OF. distillable, 
P. distillable, < distiller, distil: see distil and 
-able.'] Capable of being distilled ; fit for dis- 
tillation. 


distillate (dis-til'at), n. [< L- distillatus, pp. of 
(listillare, distil : see distil aud -o<<?t.] In mem., 
a fluid distilled aud found in the receiver of 


in placing the liquid to he distilled in a lioller of copper or 
other sultahle material, called the still, having a movable 
head from which proceeds a colled tube called tlie worm, 
which posses through water constantly kept cold. Heat 
being upidied to the still, the liquid In it is volatilized, 
and rlqe* hr vapor Into the head of the still, whence, itoss- 
ing down the curved tube or worm, it becomes condensed 
by the cold water, ami makes its exit in a litiuld slate. 
Tlio object of dlstlUation is U> separate volatile Ihiuld.s 
from noii-volatite liquids ami solid matters, and also, by 
the operation called /roetional df»tf«n»io»(whleh see, Is-- 
low), to separate from each other volatile ihiiiids which 
have diffeient tolling-pohits. The process is used In the 
ails, ill the maiiufaetiire of alcohol and spirituous liquors. 


' purposes. 

I study here the mathematics. 

And distillation. B. Jonson, Aleliumist, iv. 1. 

3. The substance extracted by distilling. 

I suHered the pangs of tliroo several deaths : . . . to lie 
stoppetl in, like a strong distillation, with stinking clothes 
that fretted in their own grease. 

Shak., M. W. of VV., III. 6. 
4f. That which falls in drops, as in nasal ca- 
tarrh. 

It lexorcise iiijiidicloiisly used) hreileth Rlicumes, Ca- 
tarrhs and distiUations. 

Totiehstnne of CompUxions, p. 104. 
Distillation by descent, .see descent.- lity or de- 
structive distillation, the destrnetioii of a substance by 
heat 111 a closed vessel and Hie eolleetiou of the volatile 
matters evolved. Thus, llluniiiiatinggus Isa product of the 
destructive distillation of coal. Fractional distillation, 
un operation for seiutrating two liqiiiils which have dltfer- 


Hiinieientalr is admitted m burn the distillates, and thus 
to produce the heat required for the distlUatluii lUelf. 

Science^ VI. f»2r>. 

distillation (dis-ti-la'shpn), n. [< ME. distil- 
l-ttion, distillaoion, distill'aciouH = D. distillatie 
- G. Dan. Sw. deatillaHon, < OF. disUllation, P. 
tlisliUaHm = Pr. distillaeio = 8p. desiiladon = 
l‘g. distillacSo = It. desHllazionc. disHllasione, 
< L. *distiliaUo(n-), desHllatw^ti-), a dripping 
ilown, distilling, catarrh, < distillare, destillare, 
pp. distiUatws, destillatus, drop down : seo dis- 
Hl.] 1. The act of distilling;, or of falling in 
Jrops ; a producing or shedding in drops. 

Gayn [against] fals eimy, thynk on my charite. 

My hlode alle spilt by distiUacion. 

Political Poems, etc. (ed. Fumlvall), p. 1 12. 
2. The volatilization and subsequent ooudeu- 
tion of a liquid by means of an alembic, a still 
nnd refrigeratory, or a retort aud receiver; the 
'iporation of obtaining the spirit, essence, or 
' ssential oil of a substance by the evaporation 
biid condensation of <Re liqiud in which it has 
hoeu macerated; reotification ; in the widest 
'"onse, the whole process of extracting the es- 
bential principle of a substance. The most eounnon 
uiethod of conduotlug the process of distillatlou consists 


liiiiildsui _ _ 

perature (live or ten degi-eesjare eotleeted separately. The 
more volatile liquid will be found cliiully in tlio “fractions ” 
first collected ; and liy reneating tlie process with tile first 
fraction, tills more volatile liquid may be obtained in a 
state of coinpurative or alisointe purity. 

distillato^ (di 8 -til'a-t 9 -ri), a. and n. [< ME. 
dislillatorie = P, distillatoire = Sp. destila torio =s 
Pg. distillatorio == It. distillatorio, destiltatorio, 
< ML. *distillatoriim, < L. distillare, destiUare, 
pp. distillatus, destillatus, distil : see distil.] I. 
a. Of or portainiug to distillation ; used for dis- 
tilling : us, dish/fafoi'i/ vessels. 

H.-ivIng in well closed distillatory glasses caught the 
fmiie-s driven over by lieat. Boyle, Works, 1. l.’Hl. 

II. «.; pi. distillatories (-riz). An apparatus 
used in distillation ; a still. 

Tlianne muste je do make in the funiels of aischin, a 
dislillfitorie of glaa nl IkmiI of oo peoe. 

Book of Quinle Essence (od. Furilivall), p. 4. 

distillet (dis-til'fer), n. One who or that which 
distils; one whoso occupation is to extract 
spirit by distillation — Distillers’ Company, one of 
the livery companies of Ixnidon, whicli lias iioTiull, Imt 
transacts Its business at (liiildhiill. 

distillery (dis-til'er-i), «.; pi. distilleries (-iz). 
[< F. distillerie, a distillery, < distiller, distil: 
BOO distil.] 1. The act or art of distilling. 
rUaro.] — 2. The building aud works where 
aistilling is carried on. 

Tlio site is now occupied liy a distillery, and several 
otlier buildings. Pennant, Loiuloii, p. 41. 

distillery-fed (dis - til 'fir - i - fed), a. Fe<l with 
grain or swill from tiistilleries, as cattle or 
hogs. 

distilment, distillment (dis-til'ment), n. [< 
<JF. distillemcnt,< distiller: see distU &ud -mcul.'] 
That which is produced by distillation. [Karo, J 

In tile porches of nilne ears did pour 
The leperoiis ifurfili/MoU. .'ihak., Hamlet, I. 5. 

distinct (dis-tingkt'), a. [< ME. distuict, < OP. 
distinct, F. distinct = Sp. It. dislinto = Pg. dis- 
tincto = G. distinct = Sw. Dan. distinkt, < L. dis- 
tinctus, pp. of distinguere, distinguish ; see dis- 
tinguish.] 1. Distinguished; not identical ; not 
the same; smiurato; specifically, marked off; 
discretely different from another or others, or 
from one another. 

To offend aud judge arc distinet offices. 

Shak., M. of V., il, $). 

The tiitcntlnn was that tlio two armies which mnndied 
out together should afterward lie distinet. 

Claremlon, Great Reliellioii. 
Not more distiiwt from liarniony divine, 

The constant creaking of a country sign. 

Cotpper, Gonvenatlon, I. 9. 
Distinct as the billows, yet one as the sea. 

Montyomery, 4h-uau, 1. 61. 

2. Clearly distinguishable by sense; that may 
be plainly perceived; well defined; not blurred 
or indeterminate: as, a distinct view of an ob- 
ject: distinct articulation; to make a distinct 
mark or impression. 

^^Task.'tv. l«2. 


Tennyson, Arabiau Night*. 


It is not difficult to understand a character which Is so 
plain, the features so distinet and strongly marked. 

Theodors Parker, 'Waslilngton. 

3, Clearly distinguishable by the mind; unmis- 
takable; indubitable; positive: as, a distinct 
assertion, promise, or falsehood. 

He (flinrehilll . . . cimiiiiits mi act, not only of private 
treiicliory, but of distinet iiillltary desertion. 

Macaulay, Hallam’a Const. Hist. 

4, Very plain and intelligible in thought or ex- 
pression. Tlie distinction made l>y writers on vision bo- 
tueeii imperfeetion of vision due to want of light (obscii- 
rityjand tnatowingtodislanceteonfuslon) was ti'ansferred 
to psycliology by lleseartes. 'Vvltli liim a distinct Idea is 
one which resists dialectic criticism. Later writers, ad- 
lieriiig more closely to the optleul metapliur, make a clear 
idea to lie one distingulsinimo from others, and a distinet 
idea to he one whose parts can be distinguished from one 
another; hence, one which can be alisti-aetly defined. 

While tilings yet 

Are in confusloii, give ns, if thou caiist, 
Eye-witness of wliat ftist or Inst was done, 

Kelatloli more particular amt distinet. 

• Milton, H. A., 1. 1696. 

The most laudable languages are alwaies most plains 
and distinct, and the liarhnrous most confuse and indis- 
tinct. Putfenham, Arte of Eng. Poesfe, p. 61. 

A distinet idea is that wlicvein tile mind perceives a 
difference from all other. 

Locke, Human rndevatandlng, II. xxlx. 4. 
6. Distinguishing clearly ; capable of receiving 
or characterized by dennito impressions; not 
confused or obscure; as, distinct vision; dis- 
tinct perception of right and wrong. 

The straight line exteinling directly in front of each eye, 
upon wliich alone olijeet* are distinctly perceived, is called 
the “ line of distinct vision." Awer. Vye., XVI. 391. 
6. Decorated; adorned. [A rare Latinism.] 
Divers llowres distinct with rare delight. 

Spenser, K. Q., VI. HI. 23. 
Nor less on either side tempestuous (ell 
His arrows, from tlio fourtuld-visaged Four, 

Distinct with eyes, and from tlie living wheels 
Distinct alike with multitude of eyes. 

Milton, P. r,., Vi. 843. 
Distinct antennta, those antenna; which are nut eontig. 
mms at the base. - Distinct oauda or tall, 8 tall separated 
from the abdomen by a constriction or narrow Joint, as 
in the seur)>ion.— Distinct scutellum, a sentelfiim sep. 
arated by a suture from the prunotnm.— Distinct spots, 
StrlSS, punctures, etc., those sjxits, stria;, etc., which do 
not toneli one another, but arc separated liy narrow spaces. 
=Byn. 1. Sejxirnte, etc. See different,- 3 and 3. "Well 
marked, plain, obvious, nnmistukalile, Sou distinctly. 
lUstinett (dis-tingkt'), V. f. [< M15. distincten, 
< OP. distineter, dcstinctei', acatinter, delinter, 
distinmiish, < distinct, distinct: see distinct, a.] 
To make distinct ; distinguish. 

There can no wight distinele It so 
That ho dare seye a wonle thereto. 

Bom, of the Bose, 1. 6109. 

Clerkes tliat were eonfessours coupled hem togedere. 

Forte eonstnie this clause ami distinkic hit after. 

Piers Plowman (A), Iv. 188. 

Wo hauc, by adding some word to Isith in English aud 
Latin, Distincted and expounded the same. 

Levins, .Manip. Vocali., Pref,, p. 6, 
dlstlnctify (dis-tin^k'ti-fi), v. t. ; pret. and pp, 
distinctijied, ^r. distinctifying. [< distinct + 
-»-/y, make.] To make distinct. Davies. [Rare.] 
dirtinctio (dis-tingk'shi-d), n. [L., distinction, 
separation, comma; see tUslinction.] In Gre- 
gorian tnusie; (a) The pause or break by which 
melodies are divided into conveui*;nt phrases. 
In a verso of a psalm there are usually three 
such breaks: as, 

Pomiiie I libera aniinnm iiieam { a labiis Inionis { et 
a lingua dolosa. Pa. exx. 2 (Vulgate). 

(l>) Same as differentia, 2. 
ustinction (dm-tingk'shpn), n. [< ME. dis- 
tinction, (lisiinctioun, distinecioun, < OF. distinc- 
tion, destinctiun, destintion, P. distinction =r Pr, 
distinctio, distivzion = 8p. distineion = Pg. tlis- 
Huct^Qo = It. disHnnotw = D. distinctie s= G. dis- 
tinction = Dan. Sw. distinltion, < L. distinc- 
tio{n-), a distinguishing, difference, separation, 
setting off, < distingucrc, pp. distinctus, distin- 
guish: Hoe distinct, dislingnish.] 1. The net of 
distinguishing, either by giving a distinctive 
mark or character to tht; object or objects dis- 
tinguished, or by observing the existing marks 
and differences. 


Number la distinetimi of person be one and nioe; and 
soe is singular and plural. 

.4. I III me, Ortliographle (E. E. T. 8.). p. 27. 


Standards mid gonfalons twlxt van and rear 
.Stream In the air, and for distinction servo 
Of hlorttrehies, of orders, and degrees. 

Milton, 1\ U, V. 590. 


The dislinetlun whieli is sometimes made between civil 
privileges and political power Is a distiiwtion without a 
dlllerunce, Macaulay, Disabilities of Jews. 

Men do indeed speak of civil and religious liberty as 
dllfereiit things ; but tlic dislitielion Is qulUi ariiltrary. 

11, Silencer, .Social Statics, p. iSI. 
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S. Anote or mark of dilTerence; a (liatinfruiBh* 
iug ({Uality or character; a characteristic ditfer- 
enco : followed by between, 

I lm<l from my youth stililied the dUUimliotut bttween 
reliaioitB and civil i'l((hti). Milton, Seimnd Itefoiice. 

Kv'u l’»IiiiuniH no dintinetion found 
Betwixt the night and day ; aiicli darknuM reign'd around. 

l>ry(len, yKnuid, ill. 

If he doe* really think that thei-e 1* no dUtimtion 
betimen virtue and vice, why, sir, when he leaves our 
houses, lot u* count our hikmuis. 

,/ohnfuii, In lloswell, an. 17tU. 
8 Difference in general ; the state or fact of 
not being the same. 

(i(Ml . . . having set them [simple Ideas] a* marks of 
distinction in things, whereby we may he able to dlseern 
one thing from unutiier. 

Locke, Unman ITnderatandlng, II. xxxil. 14. 
There are distinctions Uiat will live in heaven. 

When time is a forgotten circumstance ! A'. 1‘. Willis. 

4t. Distinctness. 

Thei-e is no greater difference Iretwlxt a cluill and liru- 
tish vtteraunce then clean: distinction of voices. 

I'uttenhaiH, Arte of Kng. Hoesie, j). 61. 


I doubt greatly whether Washington or any other of the 
leaders of your War of lnde|iendehce ever used the word 
“ Bngllsh ' as the disfiitcfie# name of those against whom 
they acted. So far as I have seen, the name that was 
then used In that sense was “British.” 

E. A. Eremnan, Amur. Lccts., p. iks. 
2. Having the power to distinguish and dis- 
cern ; discerning. [Rare.] 

Credulous and vulgar auditors readily believe It, and 
the more judicioiu and distinctive heads do not reject It. 

Sir T. Browne, 'Vulg, Err. 
distinctively (dis-tingk'tiv-li), ctdv. In a dis- 
tinctive manner; with distinction from or op- 
position (expressed or implied) to something 
else: peculiarly; charaotoristically: as, ho was 
by tilts fact separated distinctively from all the 
others; this work is distinctively literary. =gyn. 
Distinct ivehj. Distinctly. The former eniphuslzes merely 
the fact of separation or distinction from other tiling 
by some peculiarity or spccinc dllferunce ; the latter em- 
phasizeB more especially the deftnitencss and oleamess 
with which tills separation or distinction exists or is per- 
ceived. Tims, distinctively literary work is peouUarty, or 
clearly and obviously, literary, as distinguished from other 
kinds of writing. 


5. The power of distinguishing difTereuces ; 
diBcriminatiou; discernment; judgment. 

She [Nature] left the eye distifwtiun, to cull out 
The ouo from the other. 

Etetclier and Howley, .Maid in the Mill. 
Yet take heed, worthy Maximus; all ears 
Hear not with that distinction miuo do. 

Fletcher, Valeutlnlan, i. .H. 

6. The state of being distin^ishod; eminence; 
superiority ; elevation of character or of rank 
in society ; the manifestation of suporiointy in 
conduct, appearance, or otherwise. 

All the Houses of Versons of Distinction are built with 
Vorte-nocheres ; that is, wide dates to drive in a Coach. 

Bister, Journey to Vuris, p. S. 

When there is fully recognised the trutli that moral 
lieauty is higher than intellectual power — when the wish 
to he admired is in large measure replaced by the wish to 
be loved — that strife for distitustion which the present 
phase of cIvillEation shows us will tic greatly mudurutod. 


And If Greece was disliitctivelu the cultured nation of 
anthpiity, Germany may claim that distinction in mwlern 
Europe. H. A'. Dxetduim, Short Studies, p. 253. 

To what end also doth he dislincUy assign a peculiar dis- 
pensation of opemtioiia to the father, of liiiuistcries to the 
son, of gifts to the Holy Ghost? Barrow, Works, II. xxiv. 

distinctiveness (diH-tingk'tiv-nes), n. The 
state or quality of being distinctive ; distinctive 
character; individuality. 

But the effort to add any other qualities to this refresh- 
ing one instantly takes away thodistinctioeHess, and there- 
fore the exact character to be enjoyed In its appeal to a 
particular humour In us. Btiskin. 

distinctly (dis-tinijkt'li), ado. 1. Itt a distinct 
munnor; withdistiuotiiess; not confusedly, un- 
elearly, or obscurely ; so as not to be confound- 
ed with anything else ; without the blending of 
one part or thing with another: as, a propo- 
sition distinctly understood; a flgm'e distinctly 


off. adorn, lit. mark off, < di- for dis-, apart, -f 
* sting Here = Qr. urifttv, prick, ss E. sting .■ see 
sting, stigma, styleK Qt. extingvish.^ 1. trnns. 

1. To mark or note in a way to indicate .lifl 
ference; mark as distinct or different ; charac- 
terize ; indicate the difference of. 

It was a purple band, ur of blew colour, distingiiishni 
with white which was wreathed about the Tiara. 

Purehas, Pilgrimage, p. :n;j. 

Our House is distimfuish'd by a langulsliiiig Eye, as ilio 
House of Austria is by a thick Lip. 

Congreve, Houhle-Dealer, Iv, :i. 

2. To recognize as different or distinct from 
what is contiguous or similar ; perceive or dis- 
cover the differeuces or characteristic marks 
or qualities of; recognize by some distinctive 
mark ; know or ascertain difference in through 
tbo senses or the understanding; perceive or 
make out. 


Let lier take any shape. 

And let me see it once, I can distinguish it. 

Fletcher, Pilgrim, ill. :i 

Sometimes you fancy you just disliiujulshhUn [the lurk |, 
a mere vogue spot against the blue, an intenser tiirdli in 
tlie universal pulsation of light. 

11. James, Jr., Trans. Sketches, p, l.'si 
Hence — 3. To establish, state, or explain a 
difference or tho differences between tno or 
more things ; separate by classification or deli- 
uition ; discriminate ; set off or apart. 

The seasons of tho ycai- at Tonqubi, anil all the Coiin. 
tries between tho Tropieks, are distinguished Into Wet and 
Dry, as properly as others are into Winter and Summer. 

Dumpier, Voyages, 11. i. :)■>. 

The mind finds no great difficulty to distinguish the 
several originals of things into two sorts. 

Locke, Uuiiian Understanding, 11. xxvi. 


Death must be distint, 
Is often confounded. .S] 


In ancient Rome the semi-slave class distinguished as 
clients originated by this voluntary acceptance of servi- 
tude with safety. 11. Spencer, Prlii. of Sociol., H 4,W. 

4. To discern critically ; judge. 


11. apencer, t-np. .-sci. juo., aaii. su 4 . 

He was a charming fellow, clever, urbane, free-handed, 
and with that fortunate quality In his uptiearaneu which 
is known as distinction. //. James, Ji-., (hinfldence, II. 
7 That which confers or marks eminence or 
superiority ; office, rank, or favor. 

To be a really great historiun is perhaiis the rarest of 
Intellectual distinctions. Macaulay, History. 

8. The act of distinguishing or treating with 
honor. 

The distinctions lately iiaiil us by our betters awaked 
that pride which 1 had laid asleep but not removed. 

Goldsmith, Vicar, x. 

Hocinlos received him with great murks of distinction 
and kindness. He decorated him with a chain and brace- 


Aoddental distinction, dlsoretive distinction, etc. 

See the adjectives. -WltBOUt distinction, iiiillsi riiiii. 

Maids, women, wives, without distinction, fall. Drydcn. 
=8yn. Distinctness, Distinction. Distinctness has keiit 
the narrower literal sense ut the state or quality of tiring 
distinct; distinction has been extended to more active 
meanings, as the mark of difference, the quality distin- 
guishing, sitperUirtty by difference, outward rank, honors 
rendered to one as superior, etc. 

, And so, in grateful interchange 
Of teacher and of hearer. 

Their lives their true distinctness keep 
While dally drawing nearer. 

Whittier, Among the Hills. 

Pompoiiius preferred the honour of becoming an Athe- 
nian, by intellectual uatnrallsatlon, to all the distinctioru 
which were to he acquired In tho iKilitical contests of 
Koine. Macaulay, History. 

To William Penn belongs the distinction, destined to 
brighten as men advance In virtue, of first In human his- 
tory establishing tlie Law of Love, as a rule of conduct, in 
the intercourse of nations. Sumner, Orations, 1. 114. 
8. Diversity, etc. Sue difference. Hank, note, repute, 
fame, renown, eolebrity. 

diatinctional (fiis-tingk'shon-al), a. [< dis- 
tinction + -al.) Serving for distinction, as of 
species or groups: as, ilisUnctional characters; 
diatinetiomtl colors. [Rare.] 
distinctive (dis-tingk'tiv), a. [= P. distinc- 
tif sz 8p. dMintivo — I’g. diatinctivo = It. dia- 
tintivo, < L. as if "diatinctivua, < diatinctm, pp. 
of diatinguere, distinguish: see diatinct.^ i. 
Marking distinction, difference, or peculiarity; 
distiriguishiug from something diverse; char- 
acteristic: as, diatinctire names or titles; the 
dialinctive characteristics of a species. 

All the distinctiee dncti'liies of the Puritan tlieology 
Were fully and even coarsely set forth. 

Macaulay, Hist Eng., vil. 

Nearly all cities have their own distineUiot ciilonr. 
That of Venice U a pearly white, . . . and that of Klor- 
eiioe Is a soliur brown. 

J. A. Syinomls, Italy and Greece, p. 172, note. 


Pit 


c thy s; 


thy woi'de. 

When all wer 
And ho their 
Upon his ivory seepter first lie leant. 

Drydcn, tr. of Ovid's Metaiiiorpli., 1. 221). 
Hence — 2. Without doubt; obviously; evi- 
dently ; incontrovertibly. 

To despair of what a conscientious oolleetiun and study 
of facts may lead to, and to declare any problem insolulile, 
hecaiise difliciilt and far off, is distinctly to lie on tliu 
wrong side in science. E. B. Tylor, Prim. Culture, 1. 22. 

Your conduct has lieen distinctly and altogether unpar- 
donable. L. iW. Lockhart, Mine is Tliinc, xxxlx. 

He lias . . . distinctly weakened Ids jiosition by claim- 
ing us Cyprian the Catalogue of .Ships. 

Amer. Jour. Philol., VIII. 479. 

3t. Separately ; in different places. 

Hometiiiie I'd diviile 

And hum In many places ; on tho topmast. 

The yards and liowsprll, would I flame distinctly. 
Then meet and join. Shak., Temiiest, I. 2. 

= Byn. 1. Distinctly, Clearly, explicitly, definitely, pre- 
risely, unmistakably. The first two are sometimes distin. 
gulshed thus ; I see it cfertWi/— that Is, fully outlined from 
all other objeeta ; I see It dtsfincflj; — that is, with Its fea- 
tures separate to the eye. This, however. Is a rather un- 
common refinuineiit of meaning. See distinctively. 

distinctness (dis-t.ingkt'ues), ». The quality 
or state of being distinct, in any sense of that 
word. 


meni, mere are always a-iow iraiis tnui recur, ine rest 
being lilurred and vagau, instead of the whole Vieliig re- 
vived In equal distinctness or liidisUiietiicss. 

J. Ward, Eneyc. Brit., XX. Cl. 
Extensive dlsttnotness. See extensive. <== Syn. Distinct- 

ness, Dislinctum (see distinclioti), pUInnots, perspicuity, 
explicitness, lucidity. 

distinctort (dis-tingk'tor), n, [< LL. diatinc- 
tor, < L. (liatingwre, distinipiish : see diatinct, 
diatinguiah.] One who distinguishes or makes 
distinctions. 

But certes, in my faiitosie such curious dist.inctors may 
be verio aptlie resemliled t« tho foolish butcher, that of- 
fered to liaiie sold Ids iiiiittoii for fifteen grots, and yet 
would not take a cniwiie. 

Stanihurst, in lloliiished's Cliroii. (Ireland), 1. 

distinctnre (dis-tingk'tur), n. [< diatinct + 
-arc.] Distinctness. Edinburgh Rev. [Rare.] 
distinguef, V. t. [ME. diaUngwen, deamgmt, < 
OF. dJatinguer, deatinguer, P. diatinyuer z= 
diatinguir, deatinguir = Sp. Pg. diattnguir = It. 
diatinguere =; D. diatingerm = Dan. duiHngi>ere 
= Sw. diatingyera, < Ij. diatinguere: see dwf*n- 
qiiiah.'\ To aistinguish. Chawxr, 
distinguish (dis-ting'gwish), v. [With added 
suffix, after other verbs in ; < ME. diatingweu, 

deaHngen (see diatingue), < OP. diatinguor, < 
L. diatinguere, separate, divide, distinguish, set 


No more can you distinguish of a man 
Than of his outward show. 

Shak., Rich. HI., ill. I. 
As men are most capable of dUtinguishiug merit in 
women, so tlie ladies often form tlie truest juagmeiitB of 
us. Goldsmith, Vicar, vlil. 

6. To separate from others by some mark at 
honor or preference; treat with distinction or 
honor; make eminent or superior; give distinc- 
tion to. 

Next to Deeds which our own Hnnonr raise. 

Is, to distinguish tlium who merit Praise. 

Congreve, To .Sir Godfrey Kiiclli'r 
To distinguish themselves by means never tried bciorc, 
Johnson, Rambler, No. liM. 
The beauty, indeed, which disthiguished the favourite 
ladies of Charles was nut necessary to .fames. 

Macaulay, Hist. Eng. vi. 
n. intrana. 1. To make a distinction; find 
or show a difference : followed by between. 

The reader must learn by all means to distinguish V- 
twsen proverbs and those i^llte speeches whiuh hcaiitlly' 
conversation. Sicift. 


Wo are apt to speak of soul and body, as if we l uiilil 
distinguish between them, and knew much about them ; 
but for the most part we use words without meaning. 

J. 11. Eewiiuin, Paroehlal Sermons, i. 27H. 
2t. To become distinct or distinguishable ; bo- 
come differentiated. 

The little emhryn, in the natural sheet and lap of its 
mother, first distinguishes Into a little knot, and that in 
time will be the heart, and then Into a bigger btiiull''. 
which, after some days' alxnle, grows into two little spots, 
and they. If cherished by nature, will become eyes. 

Jer. Taylor, Great Exempliir- 


dlstingiiishable . 

diatinguiah + -ablc.^ 
tinguished, separated, 
something else. 


argumeiitsou the inherit- 
ance of an ordinary fief. 

Maine, Early Law and Custom, ]). 

2. Capable of being perceived, recoCTized, or 
made out; perceptible; discernible: as, a 
scarcely diatinguiahable speck in the sky. 

Where holy ground begins, unhallowed ends, 

Is marked by no distinguishabls line ; 

Tho turf unites, the pathways intertwine. . 

Wordsworth, Sonnets, ili- '■ 

8. Capable of being distinguished or classifio'l 
according to distinctive marks, characteristics, 
or qualines; divisible: as, sounds are diaii»- 
guialiahle into high and low.— 4. Worthy oi 
note or speeial regard. 



I would ondOkTonr that my betten ihould Mok me by 
the merit ot eometlitiig dUtinffuMabU, imteiul of my 
geeklug tiiem. Svift. 

digtiO«ai8liaU«I108S (dig'tlng'gwish-^bl'QeB), 
n. state of being dlstiiiguishable. BaUey, 
1751. 

distilQniisbAbly (di8>ting'gwiBh-a>bli), adv. 
So oito be distinguished. 

We hftTe both tpioes of Carina. In th<a province ; but 
they melt, acaroe diMHi^UhcMy, Into each other. 

Sir W, Jonet, Select Indian Plante, 
distingtlished (dis-ting'gwisht), ». a. 1. Bep- 
arated by some mark of distinction: distin- 

guished rank; distinguished abilities.— 2. Pos< 
neasing distinction; separated from the gen- 
erality by superior abilities, achievements, 
character, or reputation; better known than 
others in the same class or profession; well 
known ; eminent : as, a distinguished statesman, 
author, or soldier, 

K diitinffuUhed Protestant writer Indeed complained 
not long ago that “ Protestantism has no saints." 

H. N. Oxenhatn, Short Studies, p. 87. 
=Syn. Celebrated. Eminent, etc. (see Jamoue) -, marked, 
conspicuous, excellent. 

distmraidnedly (dis-ting'gwisht-li), adv. In 
a disunguish^ manner ; eminently. Swift. 
distinglUBlier (dis-ting'gwish-dr), n. One who 
or that which distinguishes, or separates one 
thing from another by indicating or observing 
differences. 

If writers be just to the memory of Charles II., they 
cannot deny him to have been an exact knower of man- 
kind, and a perfect dietinguUher of their talents. 

Bryden, King Arthur, Ded. 
diktingnifthing j’ diB-ting'gwish-ing^f p . a. Con- 
stituting admeronoe or distinenon; charac- 
teristic; peculiar. 

Innocence of life, and great ability, were the dietin- 
guiehing parte of hla character. SteeU, Spectator, Ho. lOU. 

Mllton'a chief Talent, and Indeed his dietinyuiehing Ex- 
cellence, Ilea In the aubUmlty of his ThouKhts. 

Addison, Spectator, No. 279. 
DHttagttlsMag psnaant, a flag used in signaling In a 
squadron of vessels to indicate the special ship to which 
signals are made. 

distlnguishingly (dls-tlng'gwish-ing-U), adv. 
With distinction; with some mark of prefer- 
ence; markedly. 

Some call me a Tory, because the heads ot that pu-ty 
have been di«(itij;uvsAtn<;li/ favourable to me. Pops. 

dirtinguisluneiltt (dis-ting^'gwish-ment), n. [< 
distinguish + -wtdnf.] Distinction;' observa- 
tion of difference. 

And mannerly dietinguiehment leave out 
Betwixt the prince and beggar ! Shak., W. T., II. 1. 

distitlet (dis-trtl), V. t. [< dia- priv. + title.1 
deprive of title or claim to something. 

That were the next way to die-title myself of honour. 

B. Jtmeon, Cynthia's Revels, Iv. 1. 

IMstoma (dis'td-m^), n, piL., < Gr. Slaropog, 
two-mouthed, i it-, two-, + arifta. mouth.] 1, 
The typical and leading ^nus of the family iHs- 
tomidee; a genus of trematoid or suctorial para- 
sitic worms, or flukes, of which D. hepatloum, 
the liver-fluke, is the oest-known. D. hepaticutn 
is ufteneit found iii the liver of sheep, In which It causes 
Uie disease called rot, but it also occurs in man and various 
other animals. In form It la ovate, flattened, and presents 
two Buckera (whence the name), of which the anterior is 
perforated by the oral aperture, and the posterior median 
one U approximated to ft ; there U a complicated branch- 
ed water- vascular system ; the Intestine Is branched and 
without an aims. It has been shown that the ciliated 
embryo passes Into Limnaeue truneulatue, and there gives 
rite to a sporooyst which develops redis, which produce 
ether redlw, or eercariw, which are tadpole-llke larvoi; 
these after swimming tor a time became encysted, as, for 
example, on blades of grass, and in this state are eaten 
ly sheep. Numerous species ot the genus are described, 
•b. hannatobium, from the veins ot man, is now referred 
to the genus Bilharsia. See cut under eerearia. 

2. [1. c.] An animal belonging to this genus. • 

The developmental stages of Dlstoma mllitare may bo 
stimined up as : (1) Ciliated larva, (2) Redla, (8) Cercarla, 
(t) Cercarla, tailless and encysted, or incomplete Pietoma, 
(■>) Perfect IKetoma. Huxley, Anat. Invert., p, 181. 

3. Same as Distomus, 1, Savignu, 1816. 

(dis-td'mf-^), n. pi FNL., < Gr. 
(ii(rro/<or, two-mouthed: see Dfetoma.] A super- 
family group of trematoid worms or flukes. 
I'hey have at most two suckers and no hooks. They de- 
velop by a complicated alternation of generations, the 
I'^rval and asexual forma chiefly inhabiting molhuka, 
'vhUo the sexually mature individuate live mostly In the 
-dlmentary carnal of vertebrates or its appendages. The 
Ki'uap Inoludea the famlltee Dietmmdte and Monoetignidas. 

Idtnorphio forma are found in certain ipeclea of the 
genera uonostomum and Dlstomum ; . . . one Individual 
oc'veloM only male sexual organs, the other only female, 
^'ich Dietomea are morphologically hermaphrodite, but 
praottoally of separate sexes. 

Olatu, Zotaogy (traus.}, I. SSL 
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DlstomesB (di8-t6'mf-6), tt.pl. rML.,<ar.d((Tro- 
/wf, two-mouthed : see Distoma. ] Sameasiltsfo- 
mea, regarded as one of two orders of Trematoda, 
comprising those flukes which have two suck- 
ers or only one: distinguished from PolysUmm. 
Distomidm (dia-tom'i-de), n. pi [NL., < Dis- 
toma + -icto.] A family of digeneons trema- 
toid worais or flukes, having two suckers with- 
out books, as the liver-flukes, alio suckors ore ap- 
proximated at one end of the body ; reproduction Is by on 
altematlun of generations. The principal genera are Pie- 
toina and Rilhariia. Bee cut under eerearia. 
Diatomum (dis'tp-mnm), n. game as Disfoma. 
Distomus (dis'tp-mus), n. [NL. ; see Distoma.'] 
1 . A genus of ascidians, of the family JiotryllidcB, 
with six-rayed anal and branchial orifices. Also 
^lewto. — 2. A genus of Coleoptera. Stephens, 

distonet, V. Same as distune. Rom. of the Rose. 
distort (dis-tdrt'), V. t. [< L. distortus, pp. of 
distorquere (> It. distorcere, storeere, twist, un- 
twi8^= 8p. destorcer = Pg. destorcer, untwist, 
s= OF. destordre, deateurtre, detordre, detortre, 
P. distordre, distort), twist different ways, dis- 
tort, < dia-, apart, + torquere, twist : see torf, 
torsion, and cf. contort, detort, extort, etc.] 1. 
To twist or wrest out of shape ; alter the shape 
of ; change from the proper to an improper or 
unnatural shapo ; represent by an image hav- 
ing a shape somewhat different from nature. 

At last this odious offspring whom thoii aeest, 

Thine own begotten, breaking violent way, 

Tore throogli iny entrails, that, with fear and pain 
Distorted, all my nether shape thus grew 
IVaiisform'd. MiUon, 1'. I.., 11. 784. 

Looking along a hot poker or the boiler of a steamboat, 
we see objects beyond dietorted: I. e., we no longer see 
each point In Its true direction. 

P. O. Tail, Encyo. Brit,, XIV. r«3. 

The low light flung a queer, distorted shadow ot him on 
the wall. T. WintArop, Cecil Dreeme, x. 

Hence — 2, To turn away or pervert; cause to 
give or to receive erroneous views or impres- 
sions; mislead; bias. 

Wrath and malice, envy and rovetigu do darken and dis- 
tort the understandings of men. Tillotson. 

It views the truth with a distorted eye, 

And either warps or lays it useless by. 

Cotoper, Conversation, 1. 60b. 

Wo all admit that passion distorts judgment. 

U. Spencer, Boclal Statics, p. IBS. 
8. To wrest from the true meaning; pervert the 
truth regarding; misrepresent. 

Grievances . . . dietorted, magnified, 

Coloured by quarrel Into calumny. 

Brotming, Ring and Book, I. 72. 
Distorted crystaL Boo erystal. »8yn. 1 and fl. To con- 
tort, deform, bend. — 3. To uiU^ply, misuse, 
distort! (dia-tdrt'), o. [< L- distortus, pp, : see 
the verb.] Twisted out of shape; distorted, 

Her face was ugly and her mouth distort. 

Spenser, K. Q., V. xll. ,Se. 

distortedly (dis-tdr'ted-li), adv. In a distorted 
manner; crookedly. 

Men . . . born with silver spoons in their mouths, and 
prone to regard human affairs as reflected In those — 
somewhat distortedly. II. Spencer, Social Statics, p. 870. 

distorter (dis-tfir'tbr), n. One who or that 
which distorts. 

distortion (dis-tAr'shqn), »», [= OP, destordon, 
F. diatonrion = It. disioraione, storaione, < L. dis- 
tortio{n-), < distorquere, distort: see distort, n.] 

1. The act of distorting, (a) A forcible alteration ot 
the shspe of a body by twistiiig or wresting; the change of 
any fha{io from the proper or natural one to an Improper 
or nnimtiiral one ; the representation of a Visible object 
by an iuisge of an altered shape. 

Wo prove It# use 

Sovereign and most effectual to secure 
A form not now gyiiiiiaatlc ns of yore, 

From rickets and distortion. Cowper, The Otesk, U. 
(P) In vuUA.. any change of shape not involving a breach 
of continuity. But a mere alteration of slxo in the same 
ratio In all directions is not considered to be a distortion, 
(c) A twlatliig or writhing motion; as, the facial dietor- 
lions of a Butferer. 

2. The state of being twisted out of shape ; a 
deviation from the natural or regular shape or 
position ; an unnatural direction of parts, from 
whatever catise. 

More ordinary imperfections and distortions ot the body 
in figure. Sir U. Wotton, Rellqulie, p. 79. 

In some, Distortions quite tlia Face dlagulae. 

Congreve, tr. ot Ovid's Art of Love. 

3. A perversion of the true meaning or intent. 

These absurdities are all framed ... by a childish dis- 
tortion ot my words. 

Bp. Wren, Monarchy Asserted (1669), p. 147. 
diStortlTe (dis-tdr'tiv), a. [< distort -dve,] 
1. Tending to distort; causing distortions. 
Quarterly Rev.— 2. Having distortions; dis- 
torted. 


diBtraeter 

distortor (dis-tfir'tqr), n . ; pi. distortorea (dta- 
tfir-to'ret). [NL., < ML. dwtortor, distorter, < 
L, distorquere, pp. distortus, distort; see die- 
forf,] I. In anat., that which distorts — Dltt- 
tortor oris, in anat., a muscle of the mouth, s<i called 
from Its distorting the mouth, as In rage, grinning, etc.; 
the xygomaticus major. 

distonrblet, V- t. Bee distrouble. 
distract (dis-trakt'), v. t. [< ME. distracten, < 
ML. distraetare, freq. of L. distrahere, pp. die- 
tractus (> OP. destraier, deatraer, destraher, P, 
distraire =s Pr. diatraire s= Bp. distraer = Pg. 
distrahir = It. distraere, distraggere, diatrarre, 
straere, atraire ss Dan. distrah^e s= Sw. dia- 
trahera), draw asunder, pull in different direc- 
tions, divide, perplex, < t»8-, asunder, + trahere, 
draw: soe trace, tract. Distraught is an old 
form of the adj. distract, q. v., and is not a 
part of the E. verb.] If. To draw apart; pull 
in different directions and separate ; divide. 
Shak. [Kare.] — 2. To turn or draw away from 
any object ; divert from any point toward an- 
other point, or toward various other objects ; 
as, to austract a person’s attention from his oc- 
cupation. 

If ho cannot wholly avoid the eye of the ol>server, he 
hopes to distract it by a multiplicity of the object. 

South, Sermons 

3. To cause distraction in ; draw in different 
direotions or toward different objects ; confuse 
by diverse or opposing considerations: per- 
plex; bewilder; as, to distract the mind with 
cares. 

They arc distracted as much In onliiinn ns In will. 

Bacon, Pofitli^l Fables, 1., F.xpl. 
A principle that is but half received does but distract, 
iiulead of guiding our behaviour. Steele, Taller, No. 211. 

A thousand external details must l)e left out as irrele- 
vant, and only serving to distract and mislead the ob- 
server. J. Caird. 

MuUitndeswerecitsfracCed by doubts, which they sought 
in vain to repress, and which they flrnily believed to be 
the suggestions of the devil. Lecky, Rationalism, I. 72. 

4. To disorder the reason of ; derange; render 
frantic or mad. 

A poor mad soul, . . . poverty liiith distracted her. 

Shak., 3 Hen. IV., ». i. 
Let me not see thee more ; something Is done 
That will distract me, that will make me mad. 

If 1 behold thee. Beau, attd PI., Phllaster, Ml. 1. 
Time may restore tbelr wits, whom vain ambition 
Hath many years distracted. 

Ford, Pcrkhi Warbeok, v. 2. 

distraett (dis-trakt'), a. [< ME. distract (after 
tho L.), also distrnuht, mod. distraught (after E. 
forms like taught, etc.), also dcstrat, destret, 
after OF. destrait, P. distrait, < L. distractua, 
distracted, perplexed, pp. of distrahere, draw 
asunder, perplex, etc.: see distract, v.] Dis- 
tracted; frantic; deranged: sameas c/i«fra«p/if. 
Thou shalt ben so deetrat by aspre thinges. 

Chaucer, Boethlua, iii. prose S. 
With this she fell distract, 

And, her attendants absent, swallow'd lire. 

Shak., J. a, Iv. 3. 

When any fall from virtue, 

I am distract ; 1 have an interest In 't. 

Beau, and PI,, Phllsater, 111. 1. 
distracted (dis-trak'ted), p. a. [Pp. of distract, 
r. ; oquiv. to distract, o.J 1. Perplexed; har- 
assed or bewildered by opposing considerations. 

Romembor tlico ? 

Ay, thou poor ghost, while memory holds a seat 
In this distracted globe. Shak., lluinlet, I. 4. 

The wicked, who, sui-prlxcd, 

Loae thetr defence, distracted and amazed. 

Milton, S. A., 1. 1286. 
A fraternity acting together with a harmony unprece- 
dented amangtt their distracted countrymen of that age. 

De Quincey, Esaenes, 1, 

2. Disordered in intellect; deranged; mad; 
frantic. 

'VDiat both you ami all the rest of you say about that 
matter is but the fruit of distracted brains. 

Bunyan, I'llgrim's Progress, p. 204. 
>=B7n. 1. Abstracted, Diverted, etc. See absent. 

distractedly (dia-trak'ted-U), adv. In a dis- 
tracted manner; as a distracted person. 

O'er hedge and ditch distractedly they take, 

And happiest he that greatest haste could make. 

Drayton, Battle of A^ncourt 

diatraetddness (dis-trak'tod-nes), n. I. The 
state of being distracted, harassed, or per- 
plexed in mind ; a perplexed condition or state. 
Such experiments as the unturnishedness of the place 
and the present distraetedness ot my mind will permit me. 

Boyle, W^rks, I. 41. 

2. A disordered or deranged condition of the 
mind; madness. 

distracter (dis-trak'tAr), M. One who or that 
whioh distracts. 



diBtractfal 

distractfUlt (dis-trukt'fi'il), a. [< detract + -ful, 
irrep. suffixed to verb or adj. J Distracting. 

Arisu, kiieui not to me, 
r.iit tliankc thy siatiTN, they HpparellM ttiuu 
111 that ilUIrnctJtU shape. 

Ileiiwimi, Love'a Mletreos, stg. K, ». 

distractible (dis-trak'ti-bl), a. [< detract + 
-iWr.] (’aptible of being distracted or drawn 
away. 

cUstractile (dis-trak'til), a. [< dudrart + -tte.l 
In bot., widely separated: applied by Kiuhard 
to anthers in which the cells are separated by 
a very long and narrow connective, as in the 
genus Salria. 

distraction (dis-trak'shgn), n. [< ME. dintrac- 
tiouii (but used appar. in sense of detraction), < 
OF. distraction, F. distraction = Sp. distraccion 
= Pg. distrac^ho = It. distrazUmc = D. distrac- 
tie = Dan. 8w. distraktion, < L. distractio(n-), 
a pulling asunder, parting, dissension, < distra- 
here, pp. distractus, pull asunder: see distract.'\ 
If. Tne act of drawing or the state of being 
drawn apart ; separation. 


Bp. Hall, 

2. A drawing away of the mind from one point 
or course to another or others; diversion of 
thought or feeling into a different channel or 
toward different Ejects. 

That ye may attend upon the Lord without dMrnrtum. 

1 Cor. vii. itfi. 

She ligteiied to nil tliat wa» said, and had iiover Uie leant 
disti-acliDH or nlweiice o( thought. tiur(ft, Ueatli of Stella. 

DUlraetinn la the removal of our attention from a mat- 
ter with whieh we are oiigugud, and uur hentowul of it on 
another which croseea U8. .S'lV S'. Hamilton. 

8. A drawing of the mind in different direc- 
tions; mental confusion arising from diverse 
or opposing considerations; perplexity; be- 
wilderment: as, the distraction caused by a 
multitude of questions or of cares. 

CoiiiuH ill one iiiiHtreiia I'oge ; glvea liitulllgenee of Ford's 
suproiteh ; and in lier invention and Ford's wife's dintrae- 
mu, they conveyed me into a Imck-hosket. 

Shak., M. W. of W., Hi. 5. 
4. Confusion of affairs; tumult; disorder: as, 
political distractions. 

Never was known a night of siieli dUtraetion. 

Hrydfn, Siiantsli Friar. 

6. Violent mental excitement, or exti-eme ag- 
ony of mind, simulating madness in its tenden- 
cies or outward exhibition; despairing pertur- 
bation : as, this toothache drives me to aistrac- 
tion. 

How liave mine eyes out of tlieir splicres been fitted. 

In the distraction of this maddiiiK fever ! 

Shak., .Huniiets, cxix. 
This quiet sail is as a iioiselesa wing 
To waft me from distraction. 

Biiron. Oliilde Harold, Hi. 6f>. 

The distraction at the children, who saw liotli tliolr pa- 
rents expiring together, would liave melted the hardest 
heart. Taller. 

6. A state of disordered reason ; frenzy ; in- 
sanity; madness. 

What new crotchet next'/ 

There is so muoh sense in this wild distraction. 

That I am alnioat out of niy wits too. 

Ford, Lover's Melancholy, Iv, 2. 

Forc'd to the Held ho came, hut in the rear ; 

And feign’d distraction to eoneeal Ids fear. 

Hryden, Ajax and Ulysses, 1. .'12. 

To live upon the hopes of unseen tliiiigs is niudiiess and 
distraction, if there bo no heaven, no unseen things for us. 

Bp. Atlerbury, .Sermons, 1., f'ref. to xl. 

7. A cause of diversion or of bewilderment, as 
of the attention or the mind ; something that 
distracts, in any sense : as, the distractions of 
gaycty or of business ; labor is often a distrac- 
tion from gloomy thoughts. 

Tlie invitation ottered an agreealde distraction to Mag- 
gie's tears. Ucoiyc JHiot, .Mill on tile Floss, i. 4. 

He |Shakg|icrel allows ns here and there tlie repose of 
H commonplace cliaracter, tliy consoling distraction of a 
liiimoruiisunc. Lowell, Among my Hooks, 1st set'., p. 1S2. 

8. Ill tr r. pram., the flialectic or poetical use of 
two similar vowels identical in pronunciation, 
or differing only in (juantity, for a single long 
vowel in the qrdinaiw Greek form : as. ^>6u>c for 
yiwf, opdo) for u/M, Kfjiiaroc for spaTo^, sh/r/duv for 
s/.r)>'ttov, etc. Such forms are really examples of ussim- 
ilatioii. as an intermediate stage between an earlier open 
form with dltforeiit vowels ami the later contracted form : 
as, (Dipaw, ('2) opow,(3)6pi. 

9. In Frencli-Cnntidian late, the divesting of the 
right to costs from the client or other person 
presumptively or ordinarily eiititlml, and the 
declaration of it to belong to the attorney, 
guardian, or other person equitably entitled. — 


1696 

lOt. A confusing division or course; a mis- 
leadinfj; separation or detachment of parts. 
[Only in the passage cited.] 

While lie woa yet in Rome, 

His power (army) went out in such distractions as 
Heguil'd ali spies. Shak., A. and 0., Hi. 7. 

' Byn. 6 . I>erangemeiit, alierralioii of mind, delirium, 
mania. 

distractionst (dis-trak'shus), a, [< distraction 
+ -o«s.] Distractivo. 

Without sueli a nature^ l^ould render his piovideneo. 


o human a| 


IS and distractiom. 


Cuimtrlh, intellectual System, Pref. 
dlstractive (dis-trak'tiv), o. [< distract -f -ive, ] 
Causing perplexity : diatr active o&ron. JJry- 

den. 

distractively (dls-trak'tiv-li), adv. In a dis- 
ti-acting or perplexing manner. Carlyle. 
distrain (dis-tran'), V. [< ME. distreyneti, des- 
treynen, destraynen, < OF. destraindre, destrein- 
dre, distraindre, compel, constrain, restrain, =s 
Pr. destrenger, destrenher = It. distringere, dis- 
trignere, < L. distringere, pp. districtus, pull 
asunder, stretch out, engage, hinder, molest, 
ML. also compel, coerce, as by exacting a 
pledge by a flue or by imprisonment^ < dis-, 
apart, + stringere, draw tight, strain: see 
.strain'^, strict, stringent, etc., and of. constrain, 
restrain. See also district, aistringas, distress.^ 
I. trans. If. To pull or tear asunder; rend 
apart. 

That same net so cunningly was wound, 

'I'liat neither guile nor force miglit it distraint. 

.Sttenser, F. q., II. xll. 82. 

2f . To press with force ; boar with force upon ; 
constrain; compel, 

The gentyl faueoi 
Tile kyiiids liuud. 

Chaucer, I'arltameiit of Fowls, 1. SS7. 
Histreyne liere herte as faste to retorne. 

As thou dost myn to longeii here to se. 

Chaucer, TroUus, v. 6H6. 

Sf. To restrain ; bind ; confine. 

Distrained witli ehaynes. Chaucer, Boethius, il. prose 6. 
4t. To distress; torment; afflict. 

I’ulaiiiun, tliat love destreyneth so, 

Tliat wood out of Ills wit he goth for wo. 

Chaucer, Kniglit’s Tale, 1. 697. 

Mod) lie were distrained in thought, 

And ... for tlie dede siglied full ofte there. 

Boin. of Fartenay (E. E. T. S.), 1. 614. 
Home secret sorrow did tier heart distraine. 

Spenser, V. q., 1. vll. 88. 
6f, To gain or take possession of; seize; secure. 

I'he proverlie saltli, he tliat to inuclioenliraccth distrain- 
cth lltell. Testament of Love. 

Here's Beaufort, tliat regards nor Ood nor king, 
Uatii here distrain’d the Tower to his use. 

Shak., \ Hen. VI.. 1. 8. 
6. In law : (a) To take and witlibold (another’s 
chattel), in order to apply it in satisfaction of the 
distrainor’s demand against him, or to hold it 
until he renders satisfaction. The light to distrain 
was recognized at eomiiiuu law as a private remedy in the 
nature of a reprisal, by wiiieli a person might take the per- 
sonal property of another into his possession, and liuld it 
as a pledge or security until satisfaction was made, as by 
the payment of a debt, the discharge of some duty, or as 
reparation for an injury done, witli the right in uertalii 
coses to sell It to obtain satisfaction - as in the Instance of 
till) impoundliig of cattle, damage feasant, or the taking 
iiy tlie laiidloril of tlie kihmIs and cliatteisof a tenant wlillo 
stlU upon the premises, for tlie non-payment of rent. 

If oiile niemlier, of Ids frowai d disiMisItloii or otherwise, 
refuse to pay (piarterage, penalties, arrearages, or other 
amerciaments, tlie master ami wardens, with their otHcers, 
stiall liave iiower at lawful times to enter such member's 
sliop, and distrain the same. 

quoted in Enylish Gilds (E. E. T. 8.), Int., p. cxxvii., note. 

They tiiougiit it lawfull, and iiiadu It a use to distrayne 
'one aiiothers goodes for small detts. 

.Spefsser, .State of Ireland. 

The plaiiitUf in tlie action was tlio owner of the dis- 
trained cattle, and the defendant was the distrainor. 

Maine, Early Hist, of Institutions, p. 266. 
(&) To seize and hold in satisfaction of a de- 
mand or claim, or in order to compel the per- 
formance of an obligation; seize under ludioial 
process or authority : said of any movable prop- 
erty, or of goods and chattels. See distringas 
and distress, 

II. intrans. To make seizure of goods in 
satisfaction of a claim, or in order to compel 
the peiffomiauce of an obligation. 

The earl answered, I will not lend money to my superl- 
uur, upon whom I cannot distrain for the debt. 

Camdm, Remains. 

For neglecting to do suit to the lord's court, or other 
certain personal service, the lord may distrain of common 
right. Blackstone, Com., 111. i. 

Hnless the complainant who sought to distrain went 
tlinnigli all the acts and words reauired by the law with 
tlie most rigorous acoumoy, he in nis turn . . . incurred 
a variety of penalties. 

Maine, Early Hist, of Institutions, p. 278. 


dlstralnable (dis-tr&'n^bl), a. [< OF. destm,. 
gnablc^ destrcignable, < aestraindre, fflstrain : sn- 
distrain and -a&fe.l Liable to be distrained, i>r 
seized in satisfaction of a claim, or in order in 
compel the performance of some obligation. 

Instead therefore of mentioning those things whieh :ii. 
distraimble, it will he easier to recount those whleli ai. 
not so, with the reason of their particular exemption. 

Blaekstone, Com., Ill i 

distrainer, distrainor (dis-tra'nfer, -ngr), 

[< OF. (AF.) destreinor, < destreindre, distrain; 
see distrain.] One who distrains or seizes goods 
for debt or service: one who makes or cau8<‘.s 
seizure by way of distress. 

The distrainer has no otlier power than to retain tluin 
(chattels which have been seized] till satisfaction is iimkIp 
Blackstone, Com., 111. i, 

Tlie Sheriff first of all demanded a view of the impoundi-d 
cattle ; if this were refused, he treated the distrainor aa 
having committed a violent iireaeli of the King's pc.-ui-. 

Maine, Early Hist, of Institutions, p. iiii. 
distrainment (dis-tran'ment), n. The act of 
distraining, or the state of being distrained, 
distrainor, n. See distrainer. 
distraint (dis-trfint'), n. [< OF. destrainte, (k.t- 
trainctc, distraincte, restraint, < distraint, pp. of 
destraindre, distrain : see distrain. } In law, the 
act of distraining; a distress. 

The distraint of cattle for damage still retains a variety 
of arclialc features. It is not a complete remedy. Tlie 
taker merely keeps the cattle until satisfaction is mncli' tu 
him for tlie injury, or till tlioy are returned by him on an 
en^gement to contest the riglit to dlsti-aiii in an aetiuii 
of Replevin. Maine, Early Hist, of Institutions, p. '262. 
distrait (dis-tra'), a. [P., = E. distract, dis- 
traught, < L. distractus: see distract, o.] 1. 
Abstracted; absent-minded; inattentive. 

And then she got Orace supper, and tried to make lier 
talk ; Imt slie was distrait, reserved. 

Kinysley, Two Years Ago, xxvi. 
2. In French law, awarded to another. See dis- 
traction, 9. 

distratf, a. See distract. Chaucer. 
distraught (dis-trfit'), p. a, [< ME. distrautit, 
anotbor form of distract, destrat, distracted, etc. : 
see distract, a.] If. Drawn apart; sepai'ated. 
Slie sent an arrow fortli witli miglity draught, . . . 
And, in ids nape arriving, throii^i It thrlla 
Uls greedy throte, therewith In two distraught. 

Spenser, F. Q., IV. vH, 21. 
2, Distracted: bewildered; perplexed; being 
in or roanifcHting a state of distraction. 
Distrauhte In tliouhte, refmirmo liem to resoun. 

Lydgate, Minor Booms, p. ‘2(»i. 
To doubt betwixt our senses and our souls 
Wliieli are the most distraught and full of pain. 

Mrs. Brovmiiiy. 

His aspect was so dazed and distraught os to suggest 
tlie siisplcluii that the sherry had been exceptionally |)o- 
tent. J. Hawthorne, Dust, p. I'Jri. 

distraughtodt, «• [< distraught + -sdS.] Dis- 
traught. 

My weaku distraughted mynd. 

Spenser, Heavenly Be.nily. 

distreamt (dis-trem'), 6. i. [< L. dis- + K- 
stream.] To flow out or over. 

Yet o'er that virtuous blush dietreams a tear. 

Shensinoe- 

distress (dis-tres'), V. t. [< ME. distres.'<eii, 
distresen, < OP. destresser, destrecicr, destrechicr, 
destroisser, restrain, constrain, put in straits, 
afflict, distress, < ML. as if *districHare, an as- 
sumed freq. form of L. distringere, pp. distrirtu.f, 
pull asunder, stretch out, ML. compel, cocn’c, 
distrain: see distrain and district. Hence (in 
part), by apheresis, stress, v., q. v.] 1. To I'on- 

strain or compel by pain, suffering, or force of 
circumstances. 

Tliougli the distrust of futurity is a strsiige error, j > i h 
is ail error Into which bad men may naturally be distrce-id. 
For it is itiiiKwalble to hid defiance to final ruin wiiln'iit 
some refuge in Imagination, some presumption of esi Mpe. 

Yottng, Night Thoughts, vH., I'o ' 

Men who can neither be distressed or won Into a fix 
floe of duty. HaimVos. 

Muley Ahul Hossan now abandoned all hone of can > i»s 
the place by assault, and attempted to distress it n''" 
terms by turning the channel of the river which run- 
Us walls. Irving, Granada, p " 

2. To afflict witJi pain, physical or mental ; ' 
press or cinisb with suffering, misfortune, or 
calamity ; make miserable. 

Wliaii tlie kyiige Belynans com to the batalle ns "a* 
grete nede to the kyiige Brangore, and to tlie kynge' la- 
dos, Ifor the! were so distrussed tliat thel were "''.‘ "..o 
flight. Merlin (E. B. T. S.), H ‘S' 


What 111 tlieir tempers teased us or dietresYd 
Is, witli our anger and the dead, at rest. , 
C^-abbe, Works, H 



diitreu 

5. In law, to seize for debt ; distrain. See dis- 
train, 6. sg^n. a. Troiau, Harat*. etc. See afflict. 

diStsreSB (dis-tres'), II. [< ME. distresae, des- 
tresse, < OF. destresse, destrece, destrescc, dcs- 
troche, destraiche, F. d^treaae = Pr. ileatressa, 
(lestreeha, constraint, distress; from the verb. 
Hence, by apheresis, stress, n., q. v.j If. Con- 
straint; restraint; forcible control; oppression. 
This Eulus, with haiile grace, 

Held the wyudea In duitraue. 

Chawer, Itouae ol Fame, 1. Ui87. 

2t. Compulsion; requirement. 

The - - 

myde 

Wardonye loraayde. BnglUh OUdt (E. E. T. ».), p. 323. 

3. Pain or sufferinjg of body or mind; great 
pain, anxiety, or gnef. 

The thorny point 

01 bare dUtress hath ta’en from me the show 
Of smooth civility. Shak., As you Elite It, il. 7. 

With sorrow and heart’s distress 
Wearied I fell asleep. Milton, P. L., xli. 013. 

4. In general, a state of sufteriug or trouble; 
calamity; adversity; affliction; misery arising 
from want or misfortune. 

Upon the earth distress of nations. Luke xxi. 25. 

There was not enough local distreu for charity to And 
Interest lii raUevliig It. Stubbs, Const. Hist., | 401. 

From those thy words, I deem from some distress 
By deeds of mine thy dear life I might save. 

William Morris, Earthly Paradise, I. 3.30. 

6. In law : (a) The act of distraining. Bee dis- 
train, 6. 

He would first deniaiind his dett, and yf he were not 
payed, he would atiulglit goe and take a distress of his 
goodes and chattels, where ho could find them, to tlie 
valewe. Spenser, State of Ireland. 

All who should set up such games should forfeit two 
hundred pounds, to be levied by distress on the offender's 
goods. Goldsmith, Richard Maslu 


(h) The common-law remedy by distraining. 

Tlio practice of Distress — of taking nams, a word pre- 
served In the once famous law-term withernam - Is at- 
tested by records considerably older than the Conquest. 

Maine, Early Hist, of Institutions, p. 202. 
(e) The thing taken by distraining; that which 
is seized to procure satisfaction. 

As these distresses cannot be sold, the owner, upon mak- 
ing satisfaction, may hare his chattels again. 

Blaokstone, Com., HI. I. 

(d) In old Scots law, a pledge taken by the 
sheriff from those who came to fairs or mar- 
kets for their good behavior, which at their close 
was delivered back if no harm had been done. — 
▲buss of dlstrsss. Bee afiu««.— Dlstrsts sale, a sale 
of the thing distrained, In order to satisfy tl\c claim.— 
Distress warrant, a judicial process authorizing an of- 
ficer lu distrain.— Double distress, in Scots law. a process 
used hy two or more credltoi-s to attach the funds of their 
debtor in tlie hands of a third person.— nag Of distress. 
BueytapU.— iQilnlte distress, in law, a distress not lim- 
ited in quantity, and which might be repeated from time 
to time until the adverse party should yield.— Signal of 
distreaa (naut.), a signal that help is needed, i^yn. 3. 
Oritif, Sorrow, etc. Bee affliction.— Hardship, straits, 
perplexity. 

distressed (dls-trest' or dis-tres'ed), p. a. Suf- 
fering distress ; exciting pity ; miserable : as, a 
poor distressed object of Parity, Also distrest. 

I1ie poor distress'd Lear Is T the town. 

Shak., Lear, Iv. 8. 

He exhausted all hli fortune In relieving the wants of 
the distressed. Goldsmith, Essays, Asem. 

distressedness (dis-trest'nes), n. The state 
of being distressed or greatly pained. Bailey, 
1731, 

distressfol (dis-tres'fhl), a. [< distress 4- 

1. Indicting or bringing distress ; distressing; 
calamitous : as, a distressful event. 

And often did beguile her of her tears. 

When I did speak of some distressful stroke 
That roy youth suffer’d. Shak., Othello, 1. 8. 

’The separation of friends and families U, perhaps, one of 
the most dishttsful circumstances attendant on penury. 

Goldsmith, Vicar, III. 

2. Indicating distress ; proceeding from pain 
or anguish: as, distressful cries. 

One glance Into Claude's face, darkened with i>erplexity. 


3f. Attended ■with poverty or misery ; gained 
by severe or painful toil. 

Not all these, laid in bed mojestical, 

Can sleep so soundly as the wretched slave, 

Who, with a body fill’d, and vacant mind. 

Gets him to rest, cramm'd with distressful bread. 

Shak., Hen. V., ir. 1. 
digtrgBSfaUy (dis-tres'flll-i), adv. In a dis- 
tressing manner. 

dlatTMiUllg (dis-tres'iug), p. a. Very painful 
or afflicting: as, a distressing siokness.-gyn. 
Acute, ^evous, trying, aflliottve, torturing, miserable. 
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distressingly (dia-tres'ing-li), adv. In a dis- 
tressing manner, 
distrest, p. a. See distressed. 
distreynet, v. a Middle English form of dis- 
train. 

distributable (dis-trib'v-t^bl), a. [< distribute 
+ -able.] (Capable of being distributed ; avail- 
able for distribution. 


distributary (dls-trib'u-ta-ri), a. [< ML. dis- 
trihutariua,\ L. distributus, pp.: see dhtributo.] 
Distributing ; distributive ; designed for distri- 
bution. Imu. Diet. 

distribute (dis-trib'^t), pret. and pp, dis- 
tributed, ppr. distributing. [< L. distributus, pp. 
of distribuere (> It. distribuire, stribuire = op. 
Pg. Pr. distribuir =s P. distribuer), divide, distrib- 
ute, < dis-, apart, -P tribuere, give, impart: see 
tribute.] I. trans. 1. To divide or parcel out; 
allot iu shares ; bestow in parts or shares, or 
in due proportion; apportion; divide among 
several : as, Moses distributed lands to the tribes 
of Israel ; Christ distributed the loaves to his 
disciples ; to distribute justice. 

From hence a hundred river* are aiipplled, which dis. 
tribute health and vurdiire to the variona cuuntrle* through 
which they flow. Goldsmith, Eaaaya, Aaem. 

Walk your dim cloister, aiutdtvfri&ute dole. 

Tennyson, Guinevure. 


2. To separate and put in place or order; ar- 
range by classification or location : as, to dis- 
tribute printing-types into their respective 
boxes (see II., 2); to distribute animals into 
classes, orders, genera, and species ; to distrib- 
ute tho books in a library according to their 
subjects. 

HI* time, the day, and night, he distributed hy the burn- 
ing ol certain Tapoum into three equ»ll portions. 

Milton, nut. Eng., v. 

3. To spread; scatter; disperse. 

The marques of Cadiz, with hU confederate command- 
ere, distrfbured theroaelvea along the walla, to dh-ect and 
animate their men In the defense. Irvintj, Oi-anada, p. 43. 

4. To spread out; cover a surface or fill a space 
with: as, to distribute ink (that is, spread it 
eveulv and smoothly) on printing-rollers; to 
distribute manure over a field ; to ^tribute heat 
in a building. — 6. In logic, to employ in its full 
extent, as a term.— uistilbuted force. See force\. 


Allot, Asnpn (see dispense)-, partition, portion out.— 2. 
To classify, arrange, sort, assort, dispose. 

II. intrans. 1. To make distribution ; exor- 
cise charity, 

Distrilmtiny to the necessity of saints. Rom. xll. 13. 

3, In printing, to put dead matter (that is, com- 
posed typos that are no longer needed for print- 
ing) into the cases, by holding a quantity of it 
upright in the left hand on a support, and throw- 
ing the separate typos from a number taken be- 
tween the thumb and first and second fingers 
of tho right hand into their proper boxes ; to 
“throw in”: as, he distributes rapidly. 

distributer (dis-trib'^-ter), n. One who or that 
which distributes. 

I am also by office an assisting sister of tho doacma, 
and a deuourer, instead of a distributer of the alms. 

B. Jonsm, Bartholomew Fair, v. 2. 

distributillg-jnachilld (dis-trib'Q-ting-ma- 
shSn* ), «. In printing, an apparatus’ for the m’e- 
chanical performance of the work of type-distri- 
bution, It usaalty accomplishes it* task through the 
provislun of a distinctive nick on the types for each char- 
acter, and deposits Uie different characters in separate 
rows or lines on slides. 

distribution (dis-tri-bfl'slmn), n. [= F. distri- 
bution s Pr, distribucio s= Bp. distribucion s Pg. 
distribui^ s It. diatribusiione, stribwione, < L. 
distributio(n-), < distribuere, distribute: see dis- 
tribute.] 1. The act of dividing or parceling 
out; allotment in shares or according to re- 
quirement; apportionment; division among sev- 
eral: as, the dwtribution of an estate among the 
heirs; the disfrifrufton of justice or of alms; the 
distribution of parts in a play. 


and heart-breakings. Irving, Knickerliocker, p. ICl. 

It is evidently on the real distrWutum of power, and 
not on names and badges, that tlie happiness of nations 
must depend. 

Macaulay, Utilitarian Theory of Gorernmeiit 
2. That which is distributed or apportioned. 


distributional 


Sit quiet in (he soft sliowers of Providence, and favoor- 
ehle dietribulions in tills world, either to thyself or others. 

Sir T. Browm, Clirist. Mor., ill. 6. 

Our charitable distributions. Bp. Atterbury. 

3. The act or process of separating and arrang- 
ing, or the special arrangement secured; sepa- 
ration into distinct order, parts, or classes: sys- 
tematio or natural arrangement : as, the tlistn- 
hution of printing-types into their boxes (see 
distribute, }L, 2 ) ; tho distribution of plants into 
genera and species. 

Tho regular distribution of power Into distinct depart- 
ments. Uamtltan. 

Our knowledge «)f distribution In Time, lieing derived 
wholly from the uvidence afforded by fossils, is flmitotl to 
that geologic time of whicli some records remain: cannot 
extend to tliosc pre-geologic times the records of which 
have been obliterated. 11. Speiuser, I’rin. of DloL, 1 107. 

The distribution of the iMsttions and velocities of each 
set of spheres Is independent of the remaining sets, and 
Is In all respects tlie same as If that particular set alone 
existed in the region of space under consideration. 

II, W, IFafson, Kinetic 'Theory of Oases, p. 22. 

4. The act of spreading out as over a surface ; 
in printing, the spreading of ink in an even film 
over the inking-rollcrs and the inking-table. — 
6. In rket . : (a) Enumeration of several persons 
or things, with attribution to each of a special 
office, function, or characteristic, (h) The clas- 
sification of tho tOTics of a discourse by divid- 
ing them under different heads : now more com- 
monly called division. 

I do not mean that in eveiw discourse a formal division, 
or distribution of it into parts, is requisite. 

Blair, Rhetoric, xxxi. 
6. In lomo; (tt) The distinguishing of a uni- 
versal whole into its several kinds or species: 
thus difforiug from division, by which an inte- 
gralwholo is distinguished into its several parts. 
(b) The acceptation of a term iu a general 
sense to apply to many individuals. This use of 
distributio appeam In the early part of the thirteenth cen- 
tury. IVtrus Ulspanus says, "Distribution is a multipli- 
cation of a common term made hy a universal sign ; thns, 
when we say every matt, the latter term la distributed or 
confounded by tho sign every, so that there is a multipli- 
cation,” 


He will toll you that this axiom cuntaiiies a distribution, 
and that all snch axioms arc gcncrall ; and lastly, that a 
distribution in which any part U wanting, or abundant, 
is faulty and fallacious. 

Milton, On I)cf. of llumb. Remonst. 

7. In arch., the arraugeinojit of a plan with 
reference to walls and open spaces, or to tho 
various services and uses to which tho different 
apartments of an interior are destined; also, 
the artistic combination of masses, ornaments, 
wall-openings, various kinds of masonry, etc. — 

8. In polit, econ,, the division of tho agj^egate 
produce of the industry of any society among 
the independent individuals who compose it. — 

9. In steam-engines, tho operation by which 
steam is admitted into and withdrawn from 
the cylinder at each stroke of the piston. — 
Accommodate distribution, in logic. Bee oecoinmo- 
dafe.— OlvU dlstrlbutlou, in logic, the acceptation of a 
term for nearly all Its singulars, according to the every- 
day loose usage of speech : as, everybody reverence* .Siiak- 
siH!ve(wbere everybody excludes not only those who know 

• , ..i . . — , number of hisstu- 

n gtmn. BeeeiirM. 
plirase employed to 
-■■■>, body, a* deter- 
other electrllled 
(Bee density.) A 


—Distribution of elsotrlolty, a 

signify the density of the eloctrfeity 


::lty on a body, 
mlty of other e 

- — ^ _,K)nlt (See density. 

>f electricity always tends to distribute itself 


mined by It* shape or tho proximity c 
bodies, which act inductively upon it 
charge of electricity always tends to dl 


the rays of heat, as they fall upon the surface ol 
or liquid body, may be disposed of, as by reflection, uy 
absorption, or hy transmlsslun.— QsograpblciU distri- 
bution, in bot. and zool., that brancli of the respective 
sciences which treats of the dlstrlbiition of plants and 
animals over the surface of the earth, ascertaining tlie 
areas within which each species Is found, fnvestlgatlng 
the climatic and other conditions which determine iU 


- . rology; zoogeogra- 
phy or phytugeugraphy.— Parametric distribution. In 
math,, the manner of corres]iondence of different values 
of a parameter with points of a curve. Thus, when the 
coordinates of the variable points of a bicursal curve are 
represented by elliptic functions of a parameter, to each 
point of tho curve there belongs a twofold liiflnily of values 
of the parameter, and the precise description of the corre- 
spondence Is the paratnetrie distribution.— Province Of 
distribution, in bot. and zobl., a faunal and floral area : 
a chorologicnl region. Bee tlio extract. 


Certain areas of tho earth’s surface are inhabited by 
groups of animals and plants which are not found else- 
where. , . . Such areas are termed Provinces of Distribu- 
tion. Huxley, Anat. Invert., p. 24. 

Statute of distributions, in law, a statute which regu- 
lates the distrilMitioii of the personal estate of Intestates. 
-Syn. 1. Apportionment, partition, division, disposition, 
grouping. 

distnbutlOlial (dis-tri-bu'shon-ai), a. [< dis- 
tribution + -fll.] Of or pertaining to distribu- 



disferibntional 


tion ; speoifloally. in zoogeog., of or pertaining 
to the geompmoal distribution of animals; 
ehorolopoiu. 


ootiHned to I 

Huxley, Aiiftt. Vert., p. 408. 

dlstrlbntionist (dis-tri-bd'shon'ist), n. [< dia- 
tribuHon + -wt.j One who advocates or pro- 
motes distribution; a believer in distribution. 

[Rare.] 

The dUtributUmiett trembled, for their popularity waa 
at aUke. . . . The popularity of the diatrihutlon aoclety 
amung the ladies of our pariah ia unprecedented. 

Diekem, Sketohea, Ladies' Societies. 

distributlTal 'dis-trib-a-ti'val or dis-trib'u-ti- 
val), a. [< diatributive, n., + -al.] In gram., 
of or pertaining to a distributive ; of the nature 
of a distributive. 

distributive (dls^rib'a-tiv), a. and n. [== F. 
di8tributif= Pr. distributiu ss Bp. Pg. It. dia- 
tributivo. < LL. distribuUvua (in grammatical 
sense), i L. diatributua, pp. of diatribuere, dis- 
tribute: Bee diatribute.] I. a. 1. That distrib- 
utes ; dividii^ and assiming in portions ; deal- 
ing to each his proper share. 

The other part of Inatice is commonly called dietrlbutive. 
and is commanded In this rule, “ Render to all their dues. 

Jer. Taylor, Holy Living, ill., l*ref. 

The plain foundations of a dietributive Justice, and due 
order in this world, may lead us to conoelvo a furtlier 
building. Shafteebury, in Fowler's Bhafteabiiry and 
(Hutcheson, p. 111. 

Speoifloally — 2. In logic, showing that a state- 
ment refers to each individual of a class sepa- 
rately, and not to these individuals as making 
up tne whole class. The dietributive acceptation of 
such an adjective as all la that in which whatever Is said 
of all la said of each; opposod to collective acceptation, 
in which something is said of the whulo which is not tnie 
of the parts. Thus, in the sentence “All thu planets are 
seven, ''the all Is eoUeetioe; in the sentence “All the planets 
revolve round the sun," it is dietributive. 

8. Expressing separation or division : ss, a dia- 
tributive prefix: speoifioaliy, in gram., used to 
denote the persons or thiu^ that constitute a 
pair or number, as considered separately and 
singly: as, a disfrlAuHve pronoun ; a. distributive 
numeral . The distributive pronouns in English are each, 
every, eitber, neMer. The distributive numerals in Latin 
are einguli, ono by one, one each ; bini, by twoa two each ; 

(erm', Uiree each, etc. 

4. In math., operating upon every part in oper- ecclesiaslical pulposes.— ' 
ating upon the whole.— Distributive finding of “ “ 


political, etc.; a circuit or territory within 
which may be exercised or to which are limited 
certain rights or powers; any portion of land 
or countiy, or any part of a city or town, which 
is defined by law or agreement, in British India 
and in varloiu European countries a district la a subdivi- 
sion of a province. In reference to political divisions in 
the United States, it generally Imports that the inhabitants 
— . . — specific r ■ ■ ■ 

dietriet; an eluctli 

congressional dietriet). In some States 

term is applied to a class of towns. In Soutli Carolina, 
during most of the period from 1768 to 1868, the chief sub- 
division of the State (excepting the coast region) was called 
a dMrfet, instead of a county as in the other States. In 
Virginia and West Virginia the chief subdivision of a 
county is called a maaieterial dietriet, with referenoe to the 
organisation of local justice. In Tennessee it is called a 
eivildietriet; In Kvntaoky, a jutHee'e dietriet; lnaeorgia,a 
mUitia dietriet ; in Maryland, an election dietriet. In other 
States these divisions are called totens or totensMp*. In co- 
lonial and provincial Maaaachusetts the district was a part 
set off from a town and made independent of it in respect 
to local administration, but not in respect to choosing a rep- 
resentative to the General Court. In the MethodlM Epis- 
oopal Church the district is a territorial subdivision of a 
conference, comprising a number of churohesand societies, 

under the charge of a prr-'^* •-*“ * — 

of a country la a divisloi 
ment. The federal ierr' 
tol U call^ the Dietriet 
Even the decrees of general councils bind not but as they 
are accepted by the several churches in their respective die- 
triete and dioceses, of which I am to give an account in the 
following periods. Jer. Taykr, Hiss, from Ropery, 1. IL 1 1. 
2. A region in general; a territory ■within defi- 
nite or indefinite limits : as, the diatriet of the 
earth which lies between the tropics, or that 
which is north of a polar circle ; the diatricta of 

Russia covered by forest District attorney, an 

oflicor app<iint«d to act as attorney lor the people or gov- 
ernment within a specified district.— District confer- 
enoe. See cot^ference, 2.— District court, a court of lim- 
ited jurisdiction having cognizanoe of causes within a dis- 
trict defined by law.— District court martial. See 
cmirt martial, under eourf.— District SChOOL a public or 
free school for the inhabitants of a specified district.— 
Metropolitan district, a title used in a few instances (as 
ill the territory colleetlvely known os London, in England, 
with its suburbs) for a division of country, including a 
chief city, defined by statute for the purposes of govern- 
ment and municipal regulation, such as tor supervision in 
respect to fires, health, police, etc.— MlBluj: district, a 
settlement of miners organized after the plan which, in 
the first years of mining in the westernmost part of the 
United States, the miners, in independence of all otlior 
an thorl ty, dev (sed for their own self-government. — Parish 
district, in England, a division of a parish for general 
-'-‘riot in theTinlted 


permit its transfer, or not to pay any dividend 
on it. 

dlstriz (dlB'trike), n. [NL., appar. irreg. < Gr. 
A'f, A-, two-, + 6pti (rpix-), hair.j Forky hair ; 
a disease of the hair in which it splite at the 
end. Thomas, Med. Diet. 

distronblef (dis-trub'l), v. t. [< ME. diatroubkn, 
diatroblen, deatroblen, also diatourblen, diatur- 
blen, trouble, disturb, < OF. *deatourbler (of. dea- 
tourblier, deaturbUer, deaioubUer, trouble, vexa- 
tion, s= Pr. deaturbalhar)f var. of deatowUer, 
deatorbier, deatwrbier, ^mv. to deatourber, dea- 
torber, deaturber, > ME. deatourben, diaturben, 
disturb, trouble, after OP. tourbler, trobler, tur- 
bler, > ME. troublen, trouble: see disturb and 
trouble.'] To distur o ; trouble greatly. 


inverting. ‘ Speneer, F. Q., 111. iv. 12. 

diatronblet, «- [ME., < diatrouble, «.] Trouble. 

And rode so fro morowe to euen that no dietrouble tliui 
ne liadde till tliol com to Roestok. 

Merlin (E. E. T. 8.), Hi. M5. 
difitrnst (dis-trust'), n. [< dia- + trust, n.] 1. 
Absence of trust; doubt or suspicion; want of 
confidence, faith, or reliance : as, to listen with 
distrust; to look upon a project ■with distrust. 

Therefore to the emle that thou shalt not bee in any 
mannier dietruete, it is God that is tlie maker of this pro- 
misse. J. OdaU, On Luke i. 

Ho is swearing an affect of dietruet, and want of faith nr 
honesty, on one or both sides. 

Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. 1886), I. 208. 

The self-accusations of such a man ore to be received 
with some dietruet, not of Ids sincerity, but of his sober 
judgment. Southey, Bunyan, p. 13. 

Nor docs deception lead more surely to dietruet of men 
than self-deception to suspicion of principles. 

Loicell, Study Windows, p, 161, 
2. Discredit ; loss of credit or confidence 


the uaue. in taw, an Isaue found by a jury which Is in part 
lor the plaintiff and In part for the defendant— Dlstribu- 
ttve formula, in math., a formula which expresses that 
two operattoni, aa F and 4>, are so reUted that, for all values 
otx,y,M, etc., we have 

F * (*, p, z, etc.) 1 e (F*, Fy, Fz, etc,). 


n such that f (* -i- v) « 1* fy.— IHnrtbUtlve 
opexauon, in math., an operation auliject to a distribu- 
tive formula.- DlBtrttratfve principle, in math., a ruie 
expresaed ^ a distributive formula 

ll. n. ui gram., a word that divides or dis- 
tributes, as each and evwy, which represent the 
individuals of a collective number as separate, 
difitribtttively (dis-trib'fi-tiv-li), adv. By dis- 
tribution; singly; not coUeotively ; in a dis- 
tributive sense. 

When on universal term is taken dtetributivcly, aomo- 
Umes it includes all the Individuals contained in its in- 
ferior species : as when I say, every sickness has a ten- 
dency to death, I mean every individual sickness, as well 
as every kind. Watte, Lo^c, 11. 2. 

Dlstrlbntlvely satisfied oomporite relation, one of 
wbiciruo factor is wholly unsatisfied, 
dirtributl'yeneas (di8-trib'u-tiv-ne8),n. l. De- 
sire of distributing; generosity. [Rare.] 

A natural dietributiveneee of humour, and a desire to be 
employed in the relief of every kind of want of every per- 
son; Up. FeU, Hammond, « 2. 

2. In math., the fact of operating upon every 
part in operating upon the whole ; the being 
subject to a distributive formula, 
distributor (dis-trib'u-tor), n. [< OP. diatribu- 
our, diatribueur zz F. ‘diatributeur = Pr. Sp. Pg. 
diatribuidor = It. diatribuitore, diatributore, < LL. 
distributor, < L. diatribuere, distribute : see dis- 
tribute.] Same as distributer. 


district (dis'trikt), n. [<F.di«frt«f=sSp.di8frtfo 
s= Pg. diatricto zz It. diatretto, diatritto = D. dis- 
trikt zz G. district = Dan. Sw. diatrikt, < ML. dis- 
trictu8f a district within which the lord may 
distrain, also jurisdiction, < L. districtua, pp. of 
diatringere, draw asunder, compel, distrain: see 
distrain.] 1 . A limited extent of country mark- 
ed off for a special purpose, administrative. 


- r-r — —Tuins district 

States, thu territory or region info which (for the purpose 
of assessment merely) a State, county, town, or other po- 
litical district Isdivided. H.H./fTnmims.— United States 
district courts, the lowest courts of the federal judicial 
system, having Jurisdiction chiefly in admiralty, bank- 
ruptcy, and criminal matters. > Syn. Division, quarter, 
locality, province, tract. 

dlstrlci (dis'tnkt), V, t, [< district, n.] To di- 
vide into districts or limited portions of terri- 
to^: as, in the United States, Btates are dis- 
tricted for the choice of certain officers ; coun- 
ties or towns are districted for the maintenance 
of schools, etc. 

distriett (dis'trikt), a. [< L. diatriotua, pp. of 
diatria^ere, draw asunder, stretch tight: see 
distrain, wad district, n.] Stringent; porous; 
strict. 

They should not Inforce nor compell the citizens . . . 
to more difficult or dietriet proofes of their Articles of 
complaints. Hakluyt' e Voyagee, 1. 166. 

Punishing with the rod of dietriet senerity. 

Foxe, Martyrs, p. 782. 

dlstriotlyf (dis'trikt-li), adv. In a stringent 
manner; st^gently; rigorously. 

We send our mandats againe vnto your brotherhood, in 
these apostolical writings, dietrietlie and In virtue of obMi- 
ence commanding you. Quoted in Foxe’e Martyrs, p. 218. 

disferifet, «- [ME., appar. irreg. < dia- + 6fi^«.] 
Strife; contention. 

le in no wise dfzfrf^he-twene hem 
P. 8.), lU. 686. 

dirtringaB (dis-tring'^), n. [Law L., 2d pers. 
sing. subj. pres., 'vritfi impv. meaning, of ML. 
diatringere, distrain: see diatrain.'] In law: 
(a) A process, now little used, direoting the 
sheriff to distrain or make distress — that is, 
to seize and withhold the goods of the person 
sought to be coerced, it was used to compel a de- 
fendant to appear ; alao, after judginent for plaintiff in 
an action of detinue, to compel the defendant, by repeat^ 
distresses of his goods, to give up the chattel detained. 
(h) A process commanding the sheriff to bt^g 
in the bodies of jurors who did not appear, or 
to distrain their lands and goods, (c) A pro- 
cess in equity against a bo^ corporate refus- 
ing to obey the summons and direction of l^e 
court, (d) An order of cfaancerv, in favor of 
a party claiming to be interested in any stock 
in the Bank of England, by whioh a notice is 
served on the bank direoting its officers not to 


distmat (dis-trust'), v. t. [< dia- priv, + trust, 
V, Ct. distrust, ».] To withhold trust or con- 
fidence from ; doubt or suspect ; refuse to con- 
fide in, rely upon, or rive credence to : as, to 
distrust a man’s veracity ; I distrust his inten- 
tions. 

1 am ready to dietruet mluo eyei. Shak., T. N., Iv. 3. 
T' Intrench In what you grant — unrighteoua lawz, 

I* to dietruet the joatloe of your cause. 

Dryden, Hind and Panther, 
distnuter (dis-trus'ter), n. One who distrustR. 
distnutM (die -trust 'ftil), a. [< distrust + 
-ful,"] 1 . Full of distrust ; wanting confidence ; 
BUBpioions; mistrustfuL 

The doubtful and distrustful man Heaven frowns at 
Fletcher (and anotherl). Prophetess, I. 3. 

These men are too dietruetful, and much to blame to 
use such speeches. Burton. 

2. Not confident ; apprehensive ; diffident ; 
modest : as, distrustful of ourselves. 

ith modest oau 
Pope, Essay oi 

distrustfally (dis-trust'ftil-i), adv. In a dis- 
trustful manner ; with doubt or suspicion. 

Many are they, 

. itruet'""' “ 

Ho help for him In God 

Milton, Ps. III. ii- 
distrUBtfUnesS (dis-trust'ffil-nes), n. The 
state of being distrustful or suspicious ; want 
of confidence. 

But notwithstanding, many of them, through too muoh 
distruetfulneee, departed and prepared to depart with 
their packete at the first sight of vs. 

HaMuyt'e Voyagee, H. ii. I'S 
dlgtanistlllg^ (dis-trus'ting-li), ode. Suspi- 
ciously ; •witn distrust. 

distrOBUeM (dis-trnst'les), a. [< distrust + 
-less.] from distrust or suspicion ; con- 

fident. 

The Mune Divine teacher enjoins his Apostles to c "- 
slder the lIlMee, or (m some would have ft) the tulips "' 
the field, and to learn thence that difflcult virtue of “ 
dittrustleee rellande upon Ood. Boyle, Works, II. 

distnnet (dis-tfln'), v. t [< dia- + futw,] 
put out of tune. 

For Adams sin, all creatures else aconrit; 

Their Harmony distuned by His lar. 

Sylveeter, tr. of Du Bartas’s Weeks, ll., The Furl<»- 
diBtnrb (dis-terb'), V. t. [< ME. disturban, d('<- 
turben. ekatowrhen, deatorhen, < OF. destourher, 
destorber, deaturber, dieturber, also deetourbier, 



pSip. deatorbar s 2. One who or that which excites diurast. aid- 
Sp- diai^bar sa It.^<ii«ft(r5are, aturbare, < L. tation, or tumult; that which causes nerturba- 
dwtwroare, anre asunder, separate by violence, tion. 

diiwrder, distpb, < dw-, apart, + turbare, dis- And {they iwente the right wejr to Sorhmtwtth-oateeny 

ora6]*i thfOW mto OOXlZUSion, trouble: see tur- other aiitvrmr, and were giAdde and menr after the aTan* 
hulentf trouble, Cf. diatrouble.} 1. To stir; wm hem befaUen. JferWn (K k T. aX h S4a 

trouble; agitate; molest; move from a state 
of rest or tranquillity: as, to diaturb a sleeper; 
to diaturb the sediment. 

If he he “»*; . . , , , , 8. In law, one who hinders or incommodes an- 

B. ./on^n, Bve^ Man In hU Himour, 1. 1. 04^^^ in the peaceable enjoyment of his righte. 

disqmet; dlflturblancet, «. [ME. diaturblaunce, < dtstur- 
bleu, diatroublen, disturb: see diatrouble, and cf. 
— , diaturbanee.} Trouble; disturbance. Bp. Pe- 

i ywr noble iprite cock. Repressor, I. 80. 

Iiryden, Cock and Fox. distnnit (dis-tftm'l. v. t K OP deatoumer 
We aeldom mix long in conversation without meeting deatomer P drtottrnar — Tt dixtartutra ainrunrti 
with some accident that ruffles and dirfarir us. aeamn^,t.aetounerszlt.dtatomare,8twnare, 

Bp. Alterburp, Sermons Lx ' diatomare, turn aside or aw^, < L. dw-, 

I feared my brain was dwtwrftsd by my sufferings and away, + forwore, turn: see furw.J To turn 

nilsfortunea. Swift, Oulllver’s Travela, Iv. 2. 

Preparing to diaturb 

Wltli all-oonfounding war the realms above. 

Cowpar, Iliad, xL 

S. To interfere with; interrupt; hinder; in- 
commode; derange. 


disrantagaonfl 

1. To separate; disjoin; part: as, to tOauwite 
particles of matter. 

The beast they then divide, and diaunite 

The ribs and limbs. Pope, Odyssey, iU. 

2. To set at variance; alienate. 

Go on both hand in hand, O Nations; never bo dteu- 
nfted; be the praise and the berotok aong of all posterity. 

Milton, Reformation in Rng., U. 
n. intram. To part: fall asunder: become 
divided. 


t^w into perplexity or oonfumoi 


aside. 

Thl fader, prey, al thllke harm diatumt. 

Chauur, Trotlua, 111. TIA 
Glad was to Aiatuma that furloua streame 
Of war on ua, that else had swallowed them. 

DanM, Civil Wars, Iv. 20. 

wn- m... „ Ktj-. x.,1. dlstutor (dis-tu'tor), 1). #. [< dw-priv. + <Mtor.] 
TodivMtotft6il»MorA„kof.tut«r. 

Care diaturba study. 

The utmost which the discontented colonies could do ^ „ r y n 

ss to dUturb authority. Burke. OlStyle (dis til), o. and n. [= P. diatyle, < Qr. 

*o«rruXof, < oi-, two^ + ervXoc, eo' ' ’ 


4. To turn aside; cause to deviate ; throw out 
of course or order. 

And diaturb 

His Inmost counsels from their destined aim. 

Baton, P. U, 1. 1«7. 
wgyn. 1. To disorder, unsettle, molest.— a. To perplex, 
trouble, annoy, vex, worry, plague.— 3. To Impede, Inter- 
rupt. 

tUstnrbt (dis-tCrb'), n. [< diaUtrb, t).3 Disturb- 
ance. 

Instant without diaturb they took alarm, 

And onward moved embattel'd. 

MOlon, V. L., vl. 


iu.v/vuj, UI-, fcwo^ T- oTv/«ii, column, style; 
e atyle^.'\ I, a. Noting a portico of two col- 
umns ; applied rather to a portico with two 
columns in antis than to a plain two-columnod 
porch. See cut under anta. 


'. Head, Hlstoria Nuniorum, p. .S47. 


disuniter (dis-t)-ul'tdr), n. One who or that 
which disjoins or separates, 
disunity (dis-tl'ni-ti), n. [< dis-priv. + unity.'] 

1. Want of unity ; a state of separation. 
Diaunity is the natural property of matter. 

I>r. //. More. 

2. The absence of unity of fgelings or inter- 
ests; want of concord. 

disnsage (dis-u'z&j), n. [< dia- priv. + mage. 
Cf. disuse.] Oradual cessation of use or cus- 
tom; neglect or relinquishment of use or prac- 
tice. 

They cut off presently such things a 
janger, le 

•ough tract ot , _ 

disuse (dis-u//), v. t . ; pret. and pp. disused, ppr. 
disusing. [< ME. disuaen, < OF. deauaer (sr op. 
Pg. deausar ss It. dismare), disuse, < dm- priv. 
+ user, use : see dis- and use, v.] To cease to 
use; neglect or omit to employ; abandon or 
discard from exercise or practice. 

This custom wss probably diauaed before their invasion 
or conquest. Sir T. Browne, Urn-burial, II. 

disuse (dis-fls'), n. l<disme,v. Ct.use,n.] 1. 
Cessation of use, practice, or exercise: as, aiauae 
of wine ; disuse of sea-bathing ; disuse of words. 


tyte In antis," as It is technically 1 


It is curious U 


periodical diauae and perishing 


lar pillars between tw( 


“T 


Perguaaon, Hist Arch., I. 184. 


n. n. A portico of two columns. 


'fat), n. [< d»-2 -f sulphate.] 


Mwon, f. u, VI. M». n. n. A portico 

disturbance (dis-ter'bgns), n. [< ME. diaturb- disulphate {dl-8ul‘_ ,, . . 

anoe. deatourhanee, deatourbaunce, < OF. des- 1. In cAcm., a sulphate containing a hydrogen 
tourbanee, deaturbance, diatourbance, diatorbance atom replaceable dv a basic element or radi- 
(= It. diatwrbama, aturbanaa), < deatourber, dia- cal; an acid sulphate. — 2. A sidphate having 
turber, disturb: see disturb.'] 1, Interruption the general formula RgSgOy; a salt of disul- 
of arrangement or order; violent change ; de- phuno acid: as, potassium aiatdphate, Eo^O^. 
Tsngement: as, a diaturbance of the electric disnlnbld (dl-sui'fld), «. [< dt^ •¥ autphid,] 
current. In cnetn., a aulphid containing two atoms of 

The latest measurements tell us that a light-producing sulphur, 
giriurbancs travels at the rate ot 186,000 miles In a secoim dlsulphO*. In them., in composition, indicating 
"*Ume. J. N. Loekyer, Spect. Anal., p. 2a certain acids formed by suMtituting two radi- 

2. An interruption of thought or conversation ; cals having the formula SO9OH for two hydro- 
as, to read without diaturbance. jran atoms in a hydrocarbon. 

Sylvia enjoyed her own thoughts, and any conversation CUSUlphUTiC (di-sul-fu'rik), o. [< df-3 + auU 
would have been a dUiurbanee to her. pAurfc.l Containing two sulphurio-acid radi- 

Mra. OaakaU, Sylvia's Lovers, vlll. cals. Used only in the following phrase.— JM- 
8. A violent interruption of the i>eace ; a vio- sulphurlo afflA »» sold, BaS^, f^ea in the mann- 

in a breach of the peace; a tumult; an uproar; .jt,. Alio called pyrosuipAwSocW. 

dUunlformt (dis-ti'm.fftrm), a. [< dia- priv. 
taUon in the body politic. -I- Not uniform. 

*“ *’**’'"^ “ «. [= P. d^nim = 8p. 
a T ^ Pg deauntdo = It. diaumone; as 

4. Bhnotlon or disorder of the mind; agitation; dia- priv. + union.] 1. Severance of union; 
perturoatioix ; confusion : ss^ the merchant re- separation ; disjunction ; rupture* 

apparent ^he royal preacher in my text, mmumlug that man is a 
ataiuroance. compound or an organized body and an Immaterial soul, 

They can survey a variety ot complicated ideas without places the formality and easenco of death In the diavnion 
fatigue or diHurbanee. Watta, Improvement of Mind. fl«sl aeparaUon of these two conaUtuent pmU, 

- - , X XI * xt. tip. Horaley, Works, HI, xxxlx. 

J™ iT’ obstruction of the „ consolidation was 

owner of an incorporeal hereditament in its „ot less repugnant to their feelings snd opinions, 
exercise or enjoyment: as, the diaturbance of J. c. Calhoun, Works, 1. 193. 

a franchise, of common, ot ways, or of tenure. 2. A breach of amity; rupture of union in feel- 
Sie^ktM. X T J ing or opinion; contentious disagreement, 

UBtUbftll'tt V ^ J ^-7 I"!*** '*l>lol* »m»t prove fatal to Ireland In a short 

oaw( f-)g, ppr. of diaturbare. disturb : see disturb,] time, and might grow to such a disunion between the two 
Cau^g disturbance ; agitating; turbulent. Houses as might much cloud the happiness of this king- 
Every man 1. a v«it and spacious «,a; hi. pmudon. are 

the winds that swell him In diaturbant waves. dlBPniOIlut (dls-u nyqn-ist), n, [< disunion + 

Paltham, Resolves, 1. 62. -wL] An advocate ot disunion; specifically, in 
distnrbAtlont (dis-tto-b&'shqn), n. pssOF,dea- ^ 


tourbeaon. destorbeson = It. sturbaeione, < LL. 
fiisturbatto(n-), destruction, < L. diaturbare, pp. 
(liaturbatus, trouble, disturb, destroy: see dfe- 
turb.J Disturbance. 


U, iS. hist., one of those who, prior to and dur- 
ing the civil war of 1861-6.5, favored or sought 
the disruption of the United States. 

It would do for the diaunianiata that which of all things 
they molt desire— feed them well, aud give them db- 
unlon without a struggle of their own. 

Lincoln, in Raymond, p. 148. 

The Federallsto ctuuMterized their opponents ... as 


eewlWtdlrtte'M,),.. 1. Cto.whodi.tarb. 

He stands in the sight both ot God snd men most Justly v* Mg,.u,ire — Rn Pir Heaunir — OF d/taunir 
blMMsble, ss a needlMs diaturbar ot the peace of God's f- 

cbuiuh, and an author of dis^ntion. dwner, F, d^nir), msjoln, < L. dM-pnv. + 

Hoohsr, Boolw. Polity. LL. wnifc, unite : see (fi<- and wnfte.] X, tram. 


laudation a few years or centuries before. 

Jlmeraou, HeU-rellance. 
2. Cessation of custom or observance ; desue- 
tude. 

Church discipline then fell into diauae. ,<iouthay. 

diffosad (dis-uzd'), p. a, 1. No longer used; 
abandoned ; obsolete : as, diauaed woids. 

Arms long diauaed. Sir J. Denham, ACneld, It. 11. 

The tortures of the former modes of punishment are dia- 
uaed. Everett, Orations, 11. 200. 

Below Its piers stand several Moorish mills, diauaed, but 
as yet unbroken by age or floods. 

Lathrop, Spanish Vistas, p. 88. 
2. Disaccustomed ; not wonted or habituated: 
with in or to, and formerly sometimes with : as, 
diauaed to toil. 

Like men disused in along peace ; more detenulnate to 
do, than akilful how to do. Sir r, Sidney, Arcadia, I. 

Priam in arms diauaed. Dryden. 

dtontiuty (dls-q-til'l-ti), n. [= It. diauMitd; 
as dia- priv. + utility.'] The state or quality 
of producing harm, hindrance, injury, or other 
undesirable conditions : the opposite or nega- 
tive of utility. 

For the abstract notion, the opposite or negative of utU- 
Ity, we may invent the tenn diautilUy which will mean 
something different from Inutility, or the absence of util- 
Ity. Jevom, Pol. Econ., 111. 

disu'tilize (dis-u'til-iz), v. t . ; pret. and pp. die- 
utilized, ppr. diauHlizing. [< dia- priv. + «til- 
isc.l To divert from a useful purpose ; render 
uselesB. '' 

Annulled the gift, diautUiaed the grace. Browning. 
disvalnation (dis-val-il-a'shon), n. [< devalue 
+ -ation, after valuation.] Disesteem; dis- 
paragement. [Rare.] 

What can be more strange or more to the diavaluation 
of the power ot the Spaniard? Bacon, War with .Spain. 
diffFaluOt tdis-val'fl), v. t. [< dia- priv. + val- 
ve.] To diminish in value; depreciate; dis- 
parage. 

Her reputation waa diavedued 
In levity. SAo*., M. for M., v, 1. 

It la at least necessary that virtue be not diavalued and 
* ' • • jrlce. 

idvanoement of Learning, 11. 386, 
dlffFalnel (dis-val'fi), n. [< diavalue, t>,] Dis- 
esteem; disregard. 

Cnsar's self [la] 

Brought In diavalue. B. Jonaon, Sejonus, 111. 
disrantageomt (dis-van-t&'jus), a. [(= It. dis- 
vantaggioao) contr. of diaadvantageoua.] Dis- 
advantageous. 

Warwick by and by 

With his left wing came up, and charg'd so home and 
round. 

That bad not his light horse by diavantageoua ground 
Been hinder’d, he had struck Uie heart ot Bdwaid's host 
Drayton, Pblyolbion, xxlL 



dl8T«l0P 

difvelopf (diH-vorop), v. t. r< of. 

see dmelop.'] To develop, Johnson, 
disveloped (di8-vel'pi>t), p. a. written 

disvellopcd ; pp. of disvelon, r.] In rtcr., unfurled 
and flouting : said of a nag used as a bearing. 
Also developed. 

(USTdllturet (dis-ven'tur), n. [Contr. of disad- 
venture.] DiHadvontiife. 

t)<iii Quixote heanl it and said. What noinc is that, Snii- 
chn? I know not, quoth he, I tliink It l>e some new thing ; 
for adventures, or mtliur duventurrn, never Irngln with a 
little. Shelton, tr. of Don Quixote, I. 111. fl. 

diSVOUCllf (dis-voueh'), v. t. [< dis- priv. + 
vomcA.] To discredit ; contradict. 

Every letter ho hath writ hath dUvoueh’d other. 

Shak., M. f<ir M., Iv. 4. 

diswarnt (dis-wam'), v. t. [< dis- priv. (here 
intensive) + warn.] To warn against an in- 
tended course dissuade or prevent by previ- 
ous warning. 

Lord llr<x>lc dineaminfj mo (from his Majeitle) from 
coming to Theobalds this duv, I was enforued to trouble 
your lordship with those few linen. 

Lord Ketpsr ITilliamt, To the Duke of Buckingham, 
(Cabala, p. 78. 

dlswarren (dis-wor'en), v. t. [< dis- priv. + 
warren.] To deprive of the character of a war- 
ren ; make common. 

diaweapon (flis-wop'n), v. t. [< dis- priv. + 
weapon.] To derive of weapons; disarm, 
dlswaret, n. ^ME. diswere, diswayre, < dus- priv. 

i hore iiitonsive) + were, doubt, hesitation.] 
)oubt. 

Dytwere., or dowto, dubium. Prompt. Pan,, p. IM. 
diSWlttedt (dis-wit'ed), a. [< dis- priv. + wit 
+ -fltfA] Deprived of wits or understanding; 
demented. 

Which when they heard, there was not one 
But hasted after to be gone. 

As sliu hud been diswitted. 

Prayton, Court of Fairy, 
diflwontt (dia-wunf), v, t, [< dis- priv. + 
wonL] To deprive of wonted usage or habit; 
disaeoustom. 

As If niy tongue and your cares could not easily be din- 
wnUed from our late parliamentary language, you have 
here in this text liberty, prerogative, the niulntenancc of 
both. Bp. Uail, Itoniains, p. It). 

disworkmanshipt (dis-wftrk'mau-sliip), n. [< 
dis-, equiv. to tnis-, 4- workmanship .1 Bad work- 
manship. 

When I would have taken a particular account of the 
errata, the nrhiter answered me he would not publish his 
own duiworlcmaiuihip. Ileywood, Ap<dogy for Actors. 

diflworsllipf (dis-wftr'ship), n. f< dis-, equiv. 
to mis-, -h worship.'] A jtorversion or loss of 
worship or honor ; disgrace ; discredit. 

A reproach and ditworship. Barrel. 

A thing which the rankest politician would think It a 
shame and dUioorship that his laws should countenance. 

Milton, Divorce, 1. 4. 
dlflWOrshipt (dis-w6r'Hhip), v. t. [Early mod. 
E. also diswurship ; < disworship, ».] To dis- 
honor ; deprive of worship or dignity ; disgrace. 

By the vneomlynesse of any parte the whole IxMly is 
diinmrehipjied. J. Udall, On 1 Cor. xli. 

dlswortht (di8-w(trth'). V. t. [< dis- priv, + 
worth.] To diminish the worth of ; degrade. 

Tliere is notliing that dieworth* a man like cowardice 
and a base fear of danger. Peltham, Kesolvos, ii. 87. 

disyntheme (di-sin'them), n. [< Gr. dt-, two-, 
+ avvOr/pa, avvOepa, a collection, assembly, < 
awTiOivai, put together: see </)€««.] A set 
of sets, each of the latter being formed of a 
certain number of elemeuts out of a given col- 
lection of them, so that each element occurs 
just twice among all the sets. Tims, (A B) (BO (CD) 
(AD) is a dya*!!*! disyntheme — that is, one composed of 
pairs. See dyadic. Also diptoeynthetne. 
disyoke (dis-yok' ), V. t. ; pret. and pp. dimoked, 
ppr. disyoking. [< d'ts- priv, + yoAc.] To un- 
yoke ; free from any trammel. 

Wiio first liad dared 
To leap the rotten pales of prejudice, 

Dieyoke their necks from cnstoni. 

Tennyaon, Princess, 11. 
dit^ (dit), V. t.; pret. and pp. ditted, ppr. dit- 
ting. [< ME. ditUsn, dutten, < AS. dyttan, stop 
up, close (an aperture, as the mouth, eye, ear), 
prob. connected with dott, a point, dot: see 
^<i.] To stop up; close, [North. Eng, and 
)t^.] 


1700 dltionary 

partly < OF. dit, diet, a saying, speech, word: ditoh-graas (dich'g^), n. An aquatic nuiadu- 
seo ditty, and diet, dictum.'] 1, A word; a say- oeous plant, Buppia maritma, growing in suit 

" - -_T— -ui-t. — X Stems 


or brackish water, with long thread-li 
1 almost capillaiw leaves. 


ing; a sentence. Kelham. 

From the second half of the 18th century the collections ana almost, capii lay leaves, 
of sentbnees, dila, a|iolugucs, and moral tales become very dltcll'Wftter (aich ' W& * t6r), B. The stale < 
numerous. Mneye. Brit., XXII. 8M. stagnant water collected in a ditch. 

2. A ditty ; anything sung. Chaucer. diteG» f • An obsolete occasional spelling of 

No song but did contain a lovely dttL dight. 

Spenser, F, Q., II. vl. 13. (dit), V. t . ; pret. and pp. dited, ppr. ditin, t. 

dita, dita-bark (de'tft, -bftrk), n. Same as Al- j;< ME. diten, < OF. ditier, dwter, compose, write, 
stonia bark (which see, under bark^). indict, < L. dietary dictate : see dic^te, and in- 

dltal (dit'^), B. [< It. dttale, a thimble, finger- dite, indicts 1. To dictate : as, you write, I’ll 
stall, < dito, < L. digitus, a finger: see digit.] dite. — 2. To write. [In both senses obsolete 
In music, a thumb- or finger-key, by which the or prov. Eng. and Scotch.] 
pitch of a guitar- or lute-string can be tempo- He mode a boke, and let it write, 

rarily raised a semitone: in contradistinction Wlierln his Hf he did all dif« (var. wrtte]. 

to pedai, a foot-key. Compare dipifad, n., 3.— i^>*-ofthelioee,\.enm. 

Dital harp, a kind of chromatic harp-lute, invented and dlte^t, n, A Middle English form of d«8 and 
named by Edward Light, an Englishman, in 1708, and Ira- ditty, 

with a dital, which could raise Its tone a half step, thus pro- flltliecal (dl-the kal), a. K Gr. dt-, two-, + m/Ky, 
duclng a complete chromatic scale. It is not now In use. a case, + -ae; see lA^ca.] In DOf., two-celled. 
dltamy (dit'a-mi), n. An old form of dittany, dlthecous (di-thS'kus), o. Same as ditheca!. 
ditandert. n. See dittander. ditheism (dl'thg-izm). b. [= F. dithMsme; < Gr. 

ditanet, mtanyt, b. See dittany, fit-, two-, + Oefi^, a god, + -ism. Cf. dyotheism.] 

dltationt (di-ta'shgn), n. [< L. as if *ditatio(n-), The doctrine of the existence of two supreme 
< ditarc, enrich. < dis (dit-), centr. of aives gods ; religious dualism. See Manicheism. ah- 
(divit-), rich.] The act of making rich. anism was ciulcd dlthoisni liy the orthodox Christians, who 

After all the presents of those easterne worshippers Oo!l7h'!?io,‘‘^ 

(who Intended rather homage than ditation), tlio blessed 

Virgin comes in tiio forme of jioverty with her two doves Zoroastrism is practlcrfly dOAewni, and Buddhism any- 
unloOod. Bp. Hoff, The PurlilcRtlon. theism. y/uiriey, in Nineteenth Century, XIX 601. 

ditch (dioh), n. [Early mod. E. also ditehe, dltbeiat (di'the-ist), n. [As ditheism + -m(.] 
diche, dyche; < ME. dscAc, an assibilated form, 0“® who bolioyes in ditheism. Cudworth. 
with shortened vowel, of dike, die, < AS, die, dithristic, ditbelstioal (di-th^-is'tik, -ti-kal), 
a dike, ditch: see dike.] 1. A trench made «• Pertaimng to or of the nature of ditheism, 
by digging; particularly, a trench for draining , .... 

wet land, or for making a barrier to guard in- (dith br),v. i. [A var. of didder^, q, v.] 

oloHuros, or for proventing an enemy from ap- £o shake; tremble: same as didderl. Mackay. 
proaoking a town ora fortress, in the latter sense “**"**■)» ”• [.<. dither, v.] A trembling; 

It Is utsu cidled a foes or moat, and Is dug round the ram- Vibration. 

iwrt or wall between the scarp and the counterscarp. See xhe range of the reciprocation of the tool is so small 
cut under caMle, that it in not much more than a vibration or dither. 

For thel make Dyche$ in the Krthe alle nboute In the The Engineer, LXV. m. 

«. Q«.k. 

p.28; 

Thou art no company for an honest dog, UtWouiC (dlth-i-on ik), a. [< Gr. fit-, two-, + 

And so wc’ll leave tlioo to a ditch, thy destiny. oeiov, BUlpbUT, + -OB-M5.] In chem,, an epithet 
PUteker (and another). False One, 111, 2. applied to an acid (H282OQ) formerly called 
The subsoil (in drainage] imut bo carefully examined by hyposulphuric acid. It is a dibasic acid which 

O’* - 


a the 


^ -rjD, B. p(. [NL.,< Gr. dt-, two-, 

+ dvpa = E. door.] The Lamellibraneihiata ; so 


2, Any narrow open passage for water o 

“'“?aTe."n?.«!rf!l^rm;ucc.forth to those elTecte, B d’th ’ 

But lots tile stream run where his Ditch directs. uitliyrajllb, QlviljrTftmbtlS (dlth l-ramb, dlth-i- 
Sylveeter, tr. of Du Bartass Weeks, 1. 7. re,ui'\>xis),n,‘,vi.dithyrambs,dithyrambi(-TAmhz, 
It was characteristic of mining nomenclature that the -ram'bi). [C L. dithyramhus. < Gr. filBiipapliof, 
stream of pure swift-running water which formed this origin unknown.] A form of Greek lyric coni- 
,1^ POsltion, originally a choral song in honor of 
Haa asnnm-j, « « Bisaw In Gionysus, uftcrward of othor gods, heroos, ('tc. 

fo™ bv Arlon (about m B. 0.) and reii- 
*1 glacis.— To dered by cyclic choruses, ft was perfected, aboutaoentury 

1 ^ 1 j. .7- i o* Herm/one, and at about the same time 

ditch (dieh), P, [Early mod. E. also aifCBC, amffe, tr^edy was develop^ from It in Atttea. its simpler ami 
dyche; < ME, dichen, dychen, assibilated forms more malestlo form, as composed by Lasos, Slmonitles, 
of diken, make a dike or ditch : see dike, »,] I. ^chylldes, and I’lndar^ assumed In the latter part of Uie 


wfbVt V I ± onvuiijr itumi, »iiu i'inuar. wwuuiou iii me latusT port uip 
rilfxkbao • oo' fff*^** century a complexity of rhythmical and musical form 
aitones . as, of verbal expression wbloh degenerated In the fourth 


century Into a mimetic performance rendered by a single 

...1.. TP .1 .iia . *. 1_ 1..^ history the word 

both for a nobly 


intrans. To dig or make a ditch 

ditching and delving; hedging and ditching. 

II. trans. 1. To dig a ditch or ditches 
drain by a ditch: as, to ditch moist land. 

Lord. Where was this lane? xu uuunuuro luim uio uiuijriuuu u. 

Poet. Close by the battle, ditch'd, and wall'd with turf, arpo^os (consists of a number of strophes no two of which 
_ j .V* /*’*"*” Cymbellne, v. 8. metrically Identical). 

2. To surround With a ditch. dlthyramblc (dlth-i-ram'bik), a. and b. [< L. 

Than next wouime to Bethlem, which hath ben a itronge dithurambicus, < Gr. fitOvpauBiKfic. < fitffboaulhv, 
kteii evtie. wen walled and doeAed dithyramb : See dithyranih.] i. a. 1 . Tn ll.e 


lytcll Oytle, well walled and dyched. 

Sir R. Ouylfarde, Pylgrymage, p. 86. 

3. To throw or run into or as if into a ditch : as, 
to ditch a railway-train. 


Often ditched by washouts In wild, unsettled distriots, 
there Is no engine which can Ito so quickly set on its legs 
again. Bet. Amor. Supp., p. 8781. 


The dor drawen, A dit with a dorf haspe 
lawayne and the Orem Kn’ ’ ' ” ~ ~ 

Ditt your mouth with your me 

Foul sluggish fat dite up your dulled eye. 

Dr. il. More, Cupid's ConHlct. 
dit*t (dit), B. [Also ditt, < ME. dit, partly an 
abbreviation of dite, ditee, a ditty, a sound, and 


style of a dithyramb. Henoe — 2. Intensely 
lyncal; bacchanalian. 

So Pindar does new Words and Figures roll 
Down his Impetuous Dithyrambique Tide. 

Cowley, Pindaric Odes, 111- i 

ditch-bur (dich'bftr), b. [Formerly spelled J* A^Jthyramb. 
dyche-bur ,• so called from its growing on Bundy writers of diihyrambics. 1 *aU. 

dikes.] The clotp-bur, Xanthium strumarium. WttyrambiBt (dith-i-ram hist), b. A writer oi 
ditch-aog (dioh 'dog), B, A dead dog thro'wn ^thyram^. 
into a ^h. dlthyranibllS, B. 8eed«Ayram6. 

Poor Tom, . . . that in the fuiy of his heart, when the dltlont (dish'pn), B. [< L. di«o(^), 
foul fiend raaes, ents cow-dung xorsalleU; awaliowathe dominion, power, jurisdiction, < ^ 

old rat and the ditch^dog. Shak,^ Lenv, ill. 4. speak, say : 866 diction. Cl. condition,'] f 

ditcher (dich'fir), B. r< ME, dfcfcore, assibilated power; government; dominion. 

form of dikere, < AS, dfeere, ditcher, digger: He (Mohammed) destroylt the Christian religion thix'iKh 

or out ol tho palrtlsquhllk nou ar viidir the3«fwof ti » 

Turk. Micol Burnt, F. ’’ 


sec diker, < 


5r, and ditch, dike.] One who or 


has dltlonaryt (dish'gn-fi-ri), a. and n. [< 
ed from a plate of metel. *ditionariu8, prop. *dioionariu^ < dicto(n^), “f'' 
Sei. Amer., N. 8 ., LVli. 74. minion, power; see dition.] x. «• Under rule; 


a plow or d 

ditch-fern (dich'fern), n. A name in Elngland suWeot;* tributary, 
for the royal fern, Osmunda regalis. U. n. A subject; a tributary. 



dltlonary 

He eent one oaplteyne Hoieda, whom the ittionaria of 
Ck>ttDat>oa had enforced to keepe hie houlde hyitegeingo 
for the epaoo of xxx day* the fortre** of Sayiite Thoroa*. 

Eden, tr. of P. Martyr. (Latham.) 

ditokOQS (dit'^kuB), a. [< Gr. SitSkoc, having 
borne two at a birth, < Si~, two-, + -ro*of (cr. 
rd/£oc, birth), < rhcrttVy rcKeiv, bring forth.] In 
godl., having twins ; producing two at a birth ; 
also, laying two eggs, as the pigeon and hum- 
ming-bird. 

Ditomida (di-tom'iwiS), n. pi. [NL., < into- 
tnu9 + -idcB.} A family of Coleopfera, typified 
by the genus Ditomus. Lacordaire, 18W. Also 
DitomincB. 

Ditomus (dit'^mus), n. [NL. (Bonelli, 1809), 
< (^. d<-, two-. + roftdi, verbal adj. of Tipvuv, 
TOfteiv, out.] A genus of caraboid beetles, giv- 
ing name to the family JHtomidai. The mentum u 
itrongly excavate, with an acute median tooth shorter 
than uie lateral lobe*. The numerous »i)oole* are mostly 
confined to the Mediterranean region, though some occur 
further north. They live In dark places, under stones, 
and the lame resemble those of the Cioindelidm. h. tri- 
euepidatutii a leading species. 

ditons (di'tCn), n. [< Qr. dtVovov, the ancient 
major third, nent. of dlrovof, of two tones, < ih~, 
two-, + rdrof, tone.] In Gr. music, the interval 
formed by adding together two major tones; 
a I^tbagorean major third, having the ratio 
81 : 64, which is a comma greater than a true 
major third. The use of thl* tuning of the major third 
nntil about the twelfth century prevented Its recognition 
till that time as a consonance.— HUpason dltone. See 
diapason. 

Ditrema (dl-trS'mh), n. [NL,, < Qr. 6i-, two-, 
+ rp^fM, hole: see trcniatode.'] A genus of 
acanthoptery^an fishes, the type of the family 
Vitremiate. They are viviparous, and have two 
apertures, an anal and a genital, whence the 
name. See cut under Ditremidw. 

Ditremata (di-tre'm^ta), n. pi. [NL., < Gr. rb-, 
two-, •+• r(ri}pa(T~), a hole.] 1. A division of 
geophllous pulmonate gastropods, containing 
those which have the external male and female 
orifices widely separate: the opposite of Mono~ 
trsmata, 2, and of Syntrmata.—2, A group of 
eobinoderms. Gray, 1840. — 3. A family of 
fishes: same as Ditremidw. Fiteinger, 1873. 

ditramatOUS (dl-trS'ma-tus), a. Pertaining to 
or having the characters of the Ditremata. 

ditremld (d!-trS'mid), «. A fish of the family 
Ditremidw. 

Ditremld® (di-trS'ml-de), n. pi. [NL., < Di- 
trema + -idffl.] A family of aoantnopterygiau 
fishes, typified by the genus Ditrema. They have 
an oblong compress^ body, cycloid scales, entire lateral 
line, moderate head, tootnless palate, united Inferior 
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Blue SurMih (Ditmta tattrah). 

the baae ^ a row or rows of scales differentiated from the 
others. The species all inhabit the north Pacino, and are 
especially abundant along the western American coast. 
They are viviparous, thus differing from all related forms. 
On aooount of some superficial resemblances, they are 
called porpy and pereh, as well as eurf-lleh and kelp-fish. 
They are marketable, but rather Inferior os food-fishes. 
The family is also called Embiotoeida. 

ditrichoiomotu (di-tri-kot'^-mus), a. K Gr. 6i-, 
two-, + Tplxa, threefold (< rpeif, Tp<-, =E. three), 
+ TOfidf, cutting. < ripveiv, ro/tflv, cut.] Divided 
into twos and turees: specifically, in hot., ap- 
plied to a leaf or stem continually dividing into 
double or treble ramifications. 


Msiisinr 


n l B 

Bfla BmaL 


dltrlgl^li (dl'trl-gllf), n. [< <f«-3 + „ 

In arch,, nn interval between two oolumus sucL 
as to admit of two triglyphs in the entablature 
instead of one, as usual: used in the Greek 
Doric order for the central intorcolumniutiou 
over gateways, whore a wide passage was no- 
oessary, as in the Propylma and the gate of 
Athena Arohegetis at Athens, 
ditrigonal (di-trig' o-nal), a. [< dt-3 + trigonal.'] 
In crystal., twice-three-sided. A ditrigonal 
prism is a six-sided prism, the homihedral form 
of a twelve-sided or dihexagonal prism. 
Ditrocha (dit'ro-ka). n. pi. [NL., < Gr, <Jt-, two-, 
+ Tpojydf, a runner (cf. rpoxavrfip, a runner, the 
ball of the hip-bone: see trochanter).] In cn- 
tom., a primary division of the Hymmoptera, 
embracing all those in which the trochanters 
are composed of two distinct joints, it embrace* 
the PhyUiiphaga (aaw-fltca), Xylocftapa (lionitails), and 
ParaeitCea. (Ichneumon* and galt-tlle*). 
dltrochsus (dl-tro-ke'us), n. Same as ditro- 
chee. 

ditrocheau (di-tro'kf-an), a. [< ditrochee + 
-«».] In pros., containing two trochees, 
ditrochee (dl-tro'ke), n. [< LL. ditrochwus, < 
Or. 6iTp6xaioi, a double troche^ < 6t-, two-, + 
rpoxaioc, a trochee : see trochee.] In pros., two 
trochees, or a trochaic dipody, regarded as con- 
stituting a single compound foot. Aa e<iulvnlent 
to a trochaic dipody It can appear not only In Its normal 
form, .<w- w, but alio with an Irrational long In the lait 

place us an apparent second epitrite, Also calleil 

dichoree, diehorem. 

ditroite (dit'ro-it), ». [< Ditro (see dof.) + 
A variety of elrooUte-syonito occurring 
at Ditro in Transylvania, and containing blue 
sodalite and spinel. Bee elmolite-syenite. 
ditt^t, V. t. An obsolete form of diD. 
ditt^t (dit), ». 8eed»<a. 
dlttander (di-tan'd6r), n. [Also formerly di- 
tander; < ME. ditaundere; an altered form of 
dittany, which name has boon attached to sev- 
eral dtilerent plants: see dittany.] 1. Same as 
dittany, 1. — 2. A popular English name of tho 
pepperwort, lArpiatum latifolium, a cruciferous 
hero found in salt marshes. It has a hot bit- 
ing taste, and has been used instead of pepper. 
Also called coekioeed. 

dittany (dit'a-ni), n. [Early mod. E. also dit- 
taune, ditten (also, In var. form, dittandcr, q. v.) ; 

< ME. ditane, dytane, also detany. detane, < OF. 
dilain, diptam, diptame, dictam, aictamc, P. dic- 
tame =; Pr. diptamni a= Bp. Pg. dietamo as It. 
dittamo = D. diptam as MIIG. dictam, < L. dic- 
tamnus, dietamnum (ML. also variously dicta- 
mus, diptamnus, diptamm, diptannus, dictan- 
num, diptannum, ditanus, diptanus, etc.), < Gr. 
disTa/ivo^, also oinrapvov and dtsTapov, dittany, 
a plant which grew^ among other places, on 
Mount Dicto (Atkrfi) in Crete, whence, as popu- 
larly supposed, its name : see Dictamnm^ 1. 
A common naino in England for the plant Dic- 
tamnus alhus. 

Diclame [F.]: The herb Dittany, Dlttander, garden Qln* 
gcr. Dietame de Candie; Dittany, and Dittany of Can- 
dia, tho right Dlttander. Colgrave. 

Now when his chariot last 
Its beams against the zodiac-lion cast. 

There blossom’d suddenly a magic bed 
Of sacred ditamy, and popples red. 

KttUa, Endymion, L 666. 
2. In tho United States, Cunila Mariana, a fra- 
grant labiate of the Atlantic States. — 3. A 
labiate, Origanum Dictamnua, the so-called dit- 
tany of Crete. 

A branch of sov'reign dittany she bore, 

From Ida gather'd on the Cretan shore. 

Quoted 111 Baeon'e Advancement of I/eaming, 11. 211. 

dittay (dit'a), n. [8c., < OP. difrf, dittS, dicti, < 
L. dictatum, lit. a thing dictated; a doublet of 
ditty and dit^, and of dictate, n.] In Scots law : 
(a) The matter of charge or ground of indict- 
ment against one accused of crime. (6) The 
charge itself ; an indiotment. 
dlttent. n. An obsolete form of dittany. 
ditto (dit'd), n. [It., that which has been said, 

< L. dictum, a saying, nent. of dictus (> It. detto), 
pp. of dicereO It. d%re), say ; see dictum, and of. 
difftf .] 1 . That which has been said ; the af ore- 
saia; the same thing; a term used to avoid 
repetition, it is abbreviated do., and it also expressed 
by two inverted commas, somotimes by the dash, — , and 
sometimes, especially in writing, by two rolnute-marKs, 

2. A duplicate, [Colloq.] 

Itwasalarg 

had no doubt! , 

clous table In the centre, and a variety of smaller dittos In 
the carnets. Diekene. 

There Is an insect whose long titin body is a perfect dit- 
to of the dry twig on which he perche*. 

jTand Q., Tth zof., II. 176, 


diuresis 

3. pi. A suit of clothes of the same color or 
raaferial throughout. Also called ditto-suit. 
[Colloq.] 

A sober suit of brown or gnuff coloured dittos such a* 
liegeemed his profession. Southey, Tho Doctor, Ivl. 

ditto (dit'6), ado. As before; in the same 
manner; also. 

dittobolo (di-tob'p-lo), n. [< Gr. ^/rrdi;, double, 
-I- bfioUt;, an obdlus.j In tho Ionian isles, a 
copper coin equal to two oboli, or two United 
States cents. 

dittography (dl-tog'ra-li), n. [< Gr. •(iiTrowjo- 
(^la, *6ioeoypaOia, a double writing or reading 
(lection), < *oiTToypd(f)o(, *6iaaoypa^<;, writing in 
two w^s, < Arrof, Attic form of common Qr. 
rftffffdf, Ionic 6i^6(, double, twofold (< dixa (,'^tX-)t 
doubly, < eJi'f, dt-, double: see di-'^t), -f- yp&ftiv, 
write.] In paleography and ^extual criticism: 
(a) Mechanical or unconscious repetition of a 
series of letters or words in copying a manu- 
script. (b) A passage or reading so originated. 
Opposed to haplography (which see), 
dittology (di-tol'6-ji), n. [< Or. dirro'Dryia. 6ia- 
oo'koyla, repetition of words, < dirroldyoc, ewco- 
7.6yoq, speaKing doubly, speaking two lan^ages, 
< dtTTdf, Attic form of common Or. dmeS;, Ionic 
difdf, + Myttv, spoak.] A twofold reading or 
intoi^rctation, as of a passage in the Bible, 
ditto-suit (dit'd-sut), n. Same as ditto, 3. 
[Colloq.] 

ditty (uit'i), pi. dittic.9 (-iz). [Early mod. 
£. also dittic, dith (also dit: see dit^); < ME. 
diie, dyte, ditee (also dit), < OF, dite, ditte, ditie, 
dittic, dictic, m., a story, poem, song, or other 
composition, < L. dictatum, a thing dictated 
for writing, neut. of dictatus, pp. of dictare, 
dictate : see dictate. Cf. dittay and dictate, n., 
and see dight, from the same source.] 1. A 
song, or poem intended to be sung, usually 
short and simple in form, and set to a simple 
melody; any short simple song, originally ap- 
plieil to any short poetical oumposllibn (lyric or ballaul 
IiitKiideil to lie sung, the word came to be rostrlctoa 
cliletly to songs of sin 
used of tho songs oi 

This lltel short dyle 

Hudely compylcd. Lydgate, Minor Foems, p. 48. 
Meanwhile the rural ditties were not mute, 
Temiiered to tho oaten llnte. Milton, hycldas, 1. S2. 
The shortest staffe coiitelnoth not vnder fonre verses, 
nor the longest olmiie ten ; if it passe that iiiiiuber it Is 
rather a whole ditty then properly a *taffe. 

Puttenham, Arte of Eug. Poosle, p. 64. 
Tliose little nimble musician* of the air, that warble 
forth their curious ditties. 

(, ITaffort, Complete Angler, p. 26. 
The blackbird lias fled to another retreat, 

Where tho hazel affords him a screen from the heat, 
And the scene, where his melody charmed me before, 
Uesoiiiids with his sweet-fiowiiig ditty no more. 

Coicper, Poplar Field. 

2t. The words of a song, as opposed to the tune 
or music. 

Tho ditlie, or matter of a song. Canticuni, periocha, 
praecenUo, w6o. Baret, Alvearie, ir>S0. 

1 there was no g 
very untuneable 
Sf. A refrain ; a saying often repeated. 

To be dissolved and bo with Christ was his dying ditty. 
Sir T. Browne, 

4t. Clamor; cry; noise. 

The dyn & tho efits was dole for to here. 

Of men that were murtheret at the meaiin tynio. 

Deetrwetion of Troy (E. E. 'T. .S,), 1. 11046. 

dittyt (filt'i), V . ; pret. and pp. dittied, ppr. dit- 
tying. [< ditty, n.j I. intrans. To sing a ditty; 
warble a tune. 

Which bears the under sor 

n. Irons. To sing. 

with his soft pipe and smooth-dDfieef song. 

Milton, Comus. 1. 88. 
ditty-bag (dit'i-bag), 11. [< •ditty (origin ob- 
scure) + hag.'] A small used by sailors 
for needles, thread, and similar articles; a 
housewife. 

And don't neglect to take what sailors call their ditty- 


ditty-box (dit'i-boksj, n. A small box used 
like a ditty-bag. 

diuca (di-u'kk), «. [Chilian.] 1. A Chilian 
finch.— 2, [cap.] [NL.] A generic name of this 
bird, Diuca gHsea. 

diuresis (dl-u-rfi'sis), n. [NL., < Gr. as if 
ptynu < iioopeiv, urinate, < oid, through, + tApAv, 
urinate, < oipov, urine.] In pathol., an exces- 
sive secretion of urine. 




diuretic 

diuretic (dl-ii>ret'ik), a: and n. 


Uque = Sp. diur^tico x 


Pg. It. diuretico, < LL. 

rino, < 
med,, 


F. diure- diutumul (di-'^-Ur'n^l), a. [sa 8p. Pg. It. diu- 
y T f y ^ L. diuturttua, of long duration, < cWm, 


dCureticus, < Or. dwvpijriKii, promoting urino, < for a lon^ time, also by day, < dies, a day, a 
rf/wpfii', urinate : see diureats.'i I. a. In* — ’ "**■ — — 


oiovptiv, 

exciting the secretion of urine. 

II. ». A medicine that excites the secretion 
and discharge of urine. 


space of time: see dial, deily.l Lasting; being 
of long continuance. [Bare.] 

Tilings by which the peace between ui may be preserved 
entire and diutunuU. MilUm. 


diuretical (di-ii-ret'i-ka^l), a. 8ame as diuretic, diutumity (di-d-t6r'ni-ti), n. [= Sp. d« 
diumf, diumet, «. [ME. diurne, < OF. diurnCfF. nidad = Pg. diuturnidade = It. diuturnitd, , _. 
diurne = Hp. Pg. It. (/iur»o, daily (as a noun, OF. diuturnita(t-)a, length of time, < diutumua, of 
jour,jor. F.jour = It. giomo, day), < L. diumua, long duration: see mutumal.'i Length of time; 
daily, <«»««, day: see dial, deity.] Daily; diurnal, long duration. [Bare.] 

I’urturined hath tlio sonne his ark diume. What prince can promise such diutumity unto his rel- 

CAoti(k*r, Morchatit's Ta]o, 1. 651. ics? Sir 7*. Browne^ Urn-burial, v. 

Diuma (dl-6r'ntt), n. pi. [NL., neut. pi. of div (div), t>. [Sc., developed from a peculiar 
L. diurnus, daily',' of the day : see dium.J In pronunciation (dtt) of do.] A Scotch form of 
entom.: (o) The buttorllies; the diurnal I.epi- do^, auxiliary. 

doptera or Rhopalocera, as distingntished from And div ye think . . . that my man and my sous are to 
the Crepuacularia and Nocturna, or Heterocera gae to the sea in weather like yestreen and the day, and 
(moths). They correspond to the old l.lnnean genus Kf imethlng tor their fl*h7 Stott, Antiquary, xl. 

Papiiio, and ai'e so called because they show themselves *diV. See -dtp. 

only dining Uic day. (h) An occasional name of dlva (de'vtl), n. [It. dim, a goddess, < L. diva, 
insects which in the mature state live only a a goddess, fern, of divua, a god, divine : see 
day or so, as the Ephemera or day-flies. deity, divine.] A prima donna; a distinguished 

Diumet (di-6r'ne), n. pi. [NL., fern. pi. of female singer. 

diumua, daily: see diiim.] In omith., the di- divagation (dl-va-ga'shgn), n. [= P. divaga- 
umal birds of prey, as distinguished from the tion = Sp. divagdeton = Pg. divagofdo, < L. as 
owls or Nocturna. if *divagatio(n-% < divagari, wander about, < di- 

diurnal (di-6r'ual), a. and n. [< ME. diurnal tor dia-, in different directions, + vagari. wan- 
=r F. diurnal = 8u. Pg. diurnal = It. diumale, der, < vagua, wandering: see vague, vagaoond.'] 
< L. diumaiie, daily, < diumae, daily : see dium. A wandering; deviation; digression. 

See also journal, a doublet of diurnal.] I. a. ut u* bo *ct down at QueeiTa Crawley without further 
1. Of or belonging to day; pertaining to the diuaffation, and ace how MlMltebecca Sharp »peed» them, 
daytime ; belonging to the period of daylight, — • 

as distinguished from the night: opposea to 


iWQiUT^Ufi: iWy a»ur7«a( uotkti cuurTHit auuns i memorlefl 

urnal habits, as of an auiiMl.-2. Daily; hap- (di.v&g 

penmg every day : as, a dxumal task. bi^ion, as if 


p»pet 

Thmskeray, Vanity Fair. 
When we admit thU iwrsonal element into our divaga- 
. w.- dons we are apt to stir up uncomfortable and aoirowlul 
nocturnal .; as, diurnal heat , dturnaj^hours^ dt- memorie*. B. h. Stevenson, Child * Play. 

(dl-v&g'li), adv. [An absurd com- 
, , .. ,,, hb if < *divague, L. divagrari, wander 

CoieUy, The Mlatrei*, I.ove and Life, dennglv ; in an aimless Mid uncertain, manner. 
8. Performed in or occupying one day; lasting J 

but for one day ; ephemeral. , I*®/ divaguely over the great nacifle ocean of 

... _ . ... ... feminine logic. (7. Anixoi:, Art, p. 1. 

In the short Courte of a Ihumol Hun, . j* / i ry s s 

Behold the Work of many Age* <lone! divalOUt (dl va- or dlV Srlent), a. [< Or. oi- for 

Congreve, Pindaric Odes, L d/f, twice, + L. valen(t-)a, having power; of. 
4. Constituting the measure of a day, either on bivalent, the preferable form.] In chem., having 
the earth or one of the other planets: as, the power to comhino with two monovalent atoms. 
diurnal revolution of the earth, or of Mars or Thus, the oxygen atom and the radical CH 2 are 
Jupiter. — 6. Characterized by some change or divalent. 

peculiarity which appears and disappears with divan (di-van'), n. [Also divan; also (Anglo- 
daytime, (a) in wwd., li«lng most intense In the gome «•«»'“«“ Hj>eannn (ana 

, , „ , e*, and' , 

proy, as distinguished from the owls or noetumal birds iHirnn 
of prey, (c) In entom., flying by day, as a butterfly; of 
or pertaliilng to the IHurna : opposed to nocturnal and 
to crepuscular, (d) In hot., opening by day and closing at 
night, as ccrUin flowers.— iMumal aberration of the 
fixed stars, that part of the aherration wlilch dcficnds 
upon the earth’s motion of rotation, and is consequently 
different in different places. See acceleration, and aberra- 

turn, B.— Diurnal ara sec ard.— Diurnal circle. Bee 
etrele.— Diurnal lne<|Uallty, in magnetism, meteori ' 
etc., an inequality the period of which is one day.- 
nrnal motion of a pluet, the number of degrees, mm- 
utea. etc., which a planet moves In twenty -four hours. 

n. n. 1. A day-book; a diary; a journal. 

[Obsolete or archaic.] 

CorUln diumaU of the honoured Mr. Edward Winslow 1» agreeable to the Divan aim country I^ypt). 
have also afforded me good light and lielp. Pocoeke, Description of the East, I. 162. 

N. Morton, New England's Memorial, p. 10. The Ahbaatde caliphs had n "Divan of Oppression,” 
2. A daily newspaper. [Obsolete or archaic.] 

We writers of diumals arc nearer in oar style to that 
of common talk tlian any other writers. 

.SteeU, Tatler, No. 204. 


dewan, deevan (see dewan) 
: It. divano, divan, =s D. G. 
livan, < Turk. Ar. divan, Pers. divan, 
council, a couit of justice or of rev- 
, a minister, esp. a minister or offleer of 
revenue (hence Anglo-Ind. devan, q. v., and ult. 
F. douane, customs), a council-chamber, also 
a collection of writings, a book, account-Wok, 
register, album, also (in Ar.) a kind of sofa.] 
1 . A council, especially a council of state ; spe- 
cifically, in Turkey, the chief or privy council 
of the Porte, presided over by the grand vizir 
and made up of the ministers and beads of de- 
partments. It meets twice a week. 

It is said that the Paaha must conflnn sucli a person a* 


He showed mo an Oxford newspaper containing a full richer citizens, 
report of the proceedings. ... I sup 


state. ■ ■ ■ Bneyc, Brit., VII. 292. 

2. A council-chamber; shall; a court; astate- 
rcception-room in palaces and the houses of 


, ^ngs. ... I suppose the pages of 

that diwmat were not deathless, and that it would now 
be vain to search for it. 

in Dowden’a Shelley, I. 124. 


'I'he divan In which we sat was brightly coloured in ara- 
hesquo— the ceiling being portioularly rich. 

V. U. SusstU, Diary In India, II. 


S. A kind of coffee-house where smoking to- 
8. A Roman Catholic service-book containing bacco is the principal enjoyment. — 4. A oush- 


the offices for the daily hours of prayer. — 4. In 
ornith., a diurnal bird of prey. — 6. In entom., 
one of the Diuma. 

dlumalistt (dl-^r'nal-ist), n. [(.diurnal + -ist, 
Cf. journaliat.1 A "journalist. 

By the relation of our diumalislt. 

Bp. Hall, Cases of Conscience, iv. 0. 


ioned seat standing against the wall of a room ; 
a kind of sofa : a sense derived by transfer from 
that of ‘council-chamber’ or ‘halP (def. 2) as 
furnished with low sofas, covered with rich car- 
pets, and provided with many cushions. 

The only signs of furniture in the sitting-room are a 
diwan round the sides and a carpet in the centre. . . . 
diTUnally (dl-6r'nal-i), adv, 1. By day; in the |^^‘**Xher** *r-”* - 


daytime. — 2. D^y ; every ^y. ' 


room, either placed upon the ground, 

lienohes, oronast ' ' — ' 

Ing to the fashion , 

^ ered with chintz for summer and silk for winter, ^ 

dinmalneBS (dl-^r'nfil-nes), n. The quaUty of 
being diurnal. 

dinmatloil Cdl-^r-n&'shon), n. [< L. diumua, 
daily, + B. -ation; of. hibernation.'] The qui- 
escent or somnolent state of some animals, as ^ 
the bat, during the day, as contrasted with their ’ 

activity at n^t. MarahallHaU. 
dinrneti a. tUum. 


I step of masonry, varying in height aooord- 
on of the day. Cotton-stuffed pillows, cov- 
z for summer and silk for winter, are placed 
U, and can be moved to make a luxurious 
B. P. Burton, El-Medinah, p. 188. 
6. A book, especially a collection of poems by 
a single author: as, the divan of Badi. 


complete edltlous of the works of 
rn to us. Sneye. Brit., XVI. 806. 

[Used with reference to the Turin, Arabs, Persians, and 
other Oriental* ; In sense 4 also (In the form diem only) 
used In a general application. ) 


divaporation (dl-vap-^-ra'ahqn), «. [< L. di 
for aia-, apart, + vaporatio(n-), a steaming, etr-. 

< vaporare, steam, emit vapor, < vapor, steam! 
vapor: see vapor, and of. evaporation.] Tbi 
driving out of vapors by heat. 

divaporisation (m-vap^^ri-z&'shqn), n. [< l, 
di- + E. vaporization. Cf. evaporization.] Sanm 
as divaporation. 

divaricate (di-var'i-kat), v. ; pret. and pp. di 
varicated, ppr. divaricating. [< L. dwaHeatu.^, 
pp. of divaricare ( > It. divancare), spread apart , 

< di- for dia-, apart, + mricare, spread apari,, 
straddle, < vartcus, straddling, < varua, ^nt, 
stretched outward.] I. intrana, 1. To spread 
or move apart ; branch off ; turn away or aside ; 
diverge: with JYom: as, to divaricate from the 
will of God. 

The men of this age are divided principally into twj 
great classes, which divaricate widely in the direction u( 
their desires. Qladstone, Might of Kight, p. 241. 

We infer then that all the languages in question are the 
diearicated representatives of a single tongue. 

Whitney, Life and Orowth of Lang,, p. 1 : 4 . 
Specifically — 2. In bot. unAzodl., to branch off 
at an obtuse angle ; diverge widely. 

.H- trana. To divide into branches ; cause to 
diverge or branch apart. 

Nerves curiously divaricated aliout the tongue and 
mouth to receive the impreMions of every jnisto. 

Derhani, Physloo-Theology, Iv. 5 . 

divaricate (di-var'i-kat), a. [< L. divaricatus, 
pp.: see the verb.] 1. In hoL, branohing off, 
as from a stem or axis, at or almost at a right 
angle; widely divergent. — 2. In zodl., diver- 
gent at any considerable angle ; standing off 
or apart from one another; spre^ing away, aa 
two parts of something; forked or forfleate: 
specifically applied to the wings of insects 
when they are incumbent on the body in re- 
pose, but spreading apart toward their tips, 
divaricatea (di-vsr'i-ka-ted), p. a. Same aa 
divaricate, a. 

divaricately (dl-var'i-kfit-li), adv. In a divari- 
cate manner ; with divarication, 
divarication (di-var-i-ka'shon), n. [as P. di- 
varication ss It. divaricazione, ( L. *divarica- 
tio{n-), < divaricare, spread apart: see divari- 
cate.] 1 . The act 01 branching off or diverging; 
separation into branches ; a parting, as from a 
main stem or stock. 

The same force . . , causing not only the variation of s 
sinule language from age to age of its existence, but alau, 
under the government of external circumstances, lU vsri- 
atlon in space, Its divarication into dialects. 

Whitney, Life and Urowth of Lang., p. 152, 

2. Specifically, in bot. and zodl., a crossing or 
intersection of libers at different angles: in 
entom., applied to the parting of the veins or 
nervures of the wings. — 3t, A divergence or 
division in opinion ; ambiguity. 

To take away all doubt, or any probable divarication, 
the curse is plainly speclfled. 

Sir T. Broume, 'Vulg. Err., vl. 11. 

dlvaricator (dl-var'i-ki-tgr), n. [< NL. divari- 
cator. < L. divaricare, pp. divarihatua, spread 
apart : see divarica te, ] Tnat which divaricates, 
as a muscle which causes parts to separate or 
recede from each other; something divellent. 
Specifically— (a) In Brachiopoda, a considerable muscle 
which opens the valves of the shelL See out under Wold' 

heimia. (6) In P-’ ” 

jaws of an aviouli 
Muscles pass . . . snd doubtless act as divarieatorx of 
the wall of the sac. Hurley. 

dive (dIv), «.; pret. dived, sometimes dove, pp- 
dive^ ppr. diving. [Early mod. E. also ayve; 

< ME. aiven, dyven, deven, duven (pret. "dij'iie, 
d^de), < AS. d^an (weak verb, pret. d^de) (= 
loel. d£/a), dip, inmerge, causal of dif/bn (strong 
verb, pret. aedf, pi. dt(fon, pp. do/en; early 
ME. duven, pret. a^, deaf), dive, sink, pene- 
trate (in comp, ge-a^an, dive, ho-ddfan, cover 
with water, submerge (s= OLG. hadoven, bo 
covered with water, LG. bedoven, pp. covered, 
esp. with water), thurh-ddfan, dive throngb, 
etc.). Perhaps ult. oonnected with dip, q- v. 
The mod. pret. is prop, dived, but the pret. dore, 
after the assumed analogy of drove from drii^t 
(of. atrove for earlier atrived, pret. of atrire), 
is common in colloquial speech, and is found 
in good literary use.] I. intrana, 1. To de- 
s«end or plunge head first into water; thrust 
the body suddenly into -water or other fluid ; 
plunge deeply : as, to dive for shells. 

Provide me (Lord) of Steers-man, Star, aad Boat, 

That through the vast Seas I may safely float: 

Or rather teach me dyuc, that I may view 

Deep vnder water all the Scaly orew, , . 

tr. of Du Bartas's Weaka > 



dlTd 

straight Into th« riv«r KwMlad 
Flau^ u U he were an otter, 

Dived [in early edltione dove) ae U he were a bearer. 

I^onafellow, Hiawatha, vil. 
Hence — S. To make a plunge in any way; 
plunge suddenly downward or forward, espe- 
oially BO as to distmpear: as, to dive down a 
preoipioe or into a forest. 

She (tood for a moment, then dove Into the dense tog 
which had floated in from the river, and disappeared. 

Q. ff. CcMe, Old Creole Days, p. 23. 
3. To plunge or enter deeply into something 
that engrosses the attention; engage deeply in 
anjrthing: as. to dive to the bottom of a sub- 
ject; to dive into the whirl of business. 

How can they pretend to dive into the secrete of the 
human heart T dhldtmUh, Citiien of the World, Ivli. 

I 

JOived in a hoard of tales that dealt with knights. 

Half-legend, half-historic. Tennyton, Princess, Prol. 

H. trans. To explore by diving. [Bare.] 

The Curtll bravely dived the gulf of fame. 

Sir J. Denham- 

dive (div), n. [< dive, v.] 1 . A descent or plunge 
head first into water or other fiuid ; a “ header ” : 
as, a dive from a spring-board. — 2. A sudden 
attack or swoop: as, to make a dive.— 8. A 
disreputable place of resort, where drinldim 
and other forms of vice are indulged in, an^ 
commonly, vulgar entertainments are given: so 
called because often situated in basements or 
other half-concealed places into which the re- 
sorters may “dive” with little risk of observa- 
tion. [Colloq,] 

nbllnff dims, the approaches to whi 
■o defy iMllce detection. 

W. A. Rev., CXUII. as. 

They (the New York police] have been well backed up in 
closing the more iniquitous dives and disreputable resurta. 

Contemporary Rev., LUI. 227. 

divfldappert, dlvedopperf (div'dap'dr, -dop'- 
()r), n. [See didqpper.] 1. Same as didapper. 

Cortalne diuenioppera or water-foules. 

Hakluyt' a Voyagea, II. 69. 
2. A pert fellow : in contempt. 

There's no good fellowship in this dandlprat, 

This dim-dappvr, as is in other pages. 

Middleton, More Dissemblers besides Women, til. 1. 

direU (div'l), n. An obsolete or dialectal form 
of devil. 

dlvel^t (dl-vol'). V. t. [< L. divellere, pull asun- 
der, rend, < dt- for die-, asunder, + veUere, pull.] 
To pull asunder; rend. 

At the first littering, their eyes are lastly closed— that is, 
by coalition or Joining togetliur ot the eye-lids, and so con- 
tinue until about the twelfth day ; at wlduh time they 
begin to separate, and may be easily diuelled or parted 
asunder. Sir T. Broxmus, Vulg. Err., Hi. 27. 

divelize (div'l-iz), V. t. An obsolete or dialectal 
form of devilise. 

(UveUent (^-vel'^nt), a. [= P. divollent, < L. 
dibellen{t-)s, ppr, of divellere, pull asunder: see 
dfoe?*^.] Drawing asunder ; separating. Smart. 
[Rare.] 

dlVelUcate (<B-vel'i-kat), V. t, [< L. d»- for die-, 
asunder, + vellioatus, pp. of vellicare, pull, 
• ’ " ” " Cf. dweia.] To pull in 


pluck, < veUere, pull. w»v 
pieces. [Obsolete or rare.] 

My brother told me you had used him dishonestly, and 
had diveUieated bis character behind his back. 

yielding, Amelia, v. 6. 
divert (di'v6r), n. [< ME. diver, dj/ver.J 1. One 
who or that which dives or pltmges into water. 

The teyd dyuer dyde all that busynes beynge vndemeth 
the water. Sir R. (Juytforde, Pylgrytnage, p. 76. 

The king he call'd his divera all. 

To dive tor his you 

Youngt Hunting (( 
flpeclfloally— (a) One who makes a business of diving, as 

. , — . . i. — .- Seesttft- 

it habitually 

>«, nun, oi iiouauiii ; speolflcally, one 

, jrlottsly known as Braohypterea, Mer- 

gitorea, Vrinatorea, Pygopodea, or Spheniaeomorphm. The 
term is especially applied to the loons, family Colymbidai 
(which seek There are three leading species ; the great 
northern diver, Colymbua torquatua; the black-throated 
diver, C. aretious ; and the red-throated diver, C. septen- 
trionalie. All three inhabit the northern hemisphere 

„ A 

length of time they remain and the 

under — “■ 

- , kthefe 

„ See loon. Also dMngMrd. 
hie who plunges into or engages deeply in 
anything.— OartMlan ittver. See Carteeian. 
dlYwr®t, «. See dyvow. 
di'rerb (dl'vdrb), n. [< L. diverbium, the dia- 
logne of a comedy (an imperfect translation 
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bers of a sentence are contrasted; an anti- 
thetical proverb. [Bare.] 

England la a paradise for women, a hell for horses ; Italy 
a paradise for horses, a bell for women ; as the diverbe 
goes. Burton, Anat. of Mel., p. 697. 

diverberatef (di-v6r'bq-rftt), v. t. [< L. di~ 
verberatus, pp. of diverberare, strike asunder, 
cleave, divide, < di-, die-, asunder, + verberare, 
strike, beat, whip : see verberate, and cf . rever- 
berate.'i To cleave or penetrate through, as 
sound. 

These cries for blamelesse blood diverberate 
The high resounding Ueau'n's convexitlo. 

Daviee, Holy Koode, p. 14. 

diverberationt (<H-v6r-b^ra'shon)j «. [< L. di- 
verberatua, pp. of diverberare, strike asunder, 
cleave, divide, strike, beat: see diverberate, and 
cf. reverheration.1 A cleaving or penetrating, 
as sound, 

dlTerbitun (di-v6r'bi-um), n. ; pi. diverbia (-ft). 
[L.: see diverb.i In the anc. Rom. drama, any 
passage declaimed or recited by the actors with- 
out musical accompaniment or singing ; the dia- 
logue, or a scone in dialogue: opposed to canti- 
cum. The diverbia are generally composed in 
iambic trimeters (senarii). 
diverge (di-v6rj'), «. i . ; pret, and pp. diverged, 
ppr. diverging, [= D. dlveryeren = G. divergi- 
ren = Dan. mvergere = 8w. divergera, < P. di~ 
verger =a Sp. divergir s= Pg. diverger, divergir 
sa It. divergere, < ML. *divergere, < L. di-, die-, 
apart, + vergere, incline, verge, tend: see 
converge.'! 1. To move or Tie in different di- 
rections from a common point; branch off: op- 
posed to converge. 

In the catchment-basin all the branches converge to the 
main stream ; In the delta they all diverge from the trunk 
channel. Uuxky, Physiogrnpliy, p. 146. 

Hence — 2. In general, to become or be sepa- 
rated from another, or one from another ; take 
different courses or directions: as, diverging 
trains of thought; lives that diverge one from 
the other. 

And wider yet in thought and deed 
Diverge our patliways, one In youth. 

fThtttier, Memories. 
3, To differ from a typical form ; vary from a 
normal state or from the truth.— 4. In math,, 
to become larger (in modulus) without limit : 
said of an infinite series when, on adding the 
terms, beginning with the first, the sura in- 
creases indefinitely toward infinity. A series 
may be divergent without diverging. See di- 
vergent seriev, under divergent. 
divergement (di-vftrj'mgnt), ». [< diverge 4- 
-wffnf.] The act of diverging. Clarke. [Bare.] 
divergonce (di-v^r'jens), n. [Sometimes also 
devergenee ; = G. divergem = Dan. Sw. diver- 
gens, < F. divergence = Sp. Pg. divergencia = It. 
divergensa, < ML. *divcrgetitm, < "divcrgen{t-)8, 
ppr. of * divergere, diverge: see divergent and 
-encc.] 1. The act or state of diverging, or 
moving or pointing in different directions (not 
directly opposed) from a common point; a re- 
ceding one from another: opposed to conver- 
gence : as, the divergence of lines. 

Tlie nearer the direction of the incident rays to tliat of 
the optic axis, the leas the divergence between the onli- 
nary and the extraordinary rays. 

Ssiottuumde, Polarisation, p. 20. 

Double images in sleepiness arc certainly due to diver- 
gvnee, not convergence, of the optic axes. 

Le Conte, Sight, p. 263. 

Hence — 2. Departure from a course or stan- 
dard; differentiation in action or character; de- 
viation: as, the divergence of religious sects; 
divergence from rectitude. 

In our texts, it is true, the employment of thecase end- 


Thare was hardly an exi>edltion, hardly a negotiation. In 
which bickerings and divergent counsels did not appear. 

Leeky, Eng. in ISth Cent., i. 
3. Deviating from something taken as a stan- 
dard or reference ; variant. 

In England the ideas of the multitude are perilously 
divergent from tliose of the thinking class. 

J. R. Seeity, Nat. Betiglon, p. 199. 
Divergent parabola, a name given by Newton to a cu- 
bic paraljola or cubic curve liav- 
ing the line at InHulty as its In- 
fluxtnnal tangent.— Divergent 
rays, rays which, proceeding 
from a iwintuf a visible olijeot, 
cuntimially depart from one an- 
other in proportion as they re- 
cede from the object : opposed 
to convergent raya. Concave 
lenses render pamlel rays di- 
vergent, convex lenses con- 
vergent.— Divergent BerleB, 
an Tnflnlte series such that. It 
we begin adding the terms to- 
gether In their order, we do not 
ultimately approximate indefi- 
nitely toward a finite limit, but 
either oscillate from one value 
to another or move toward in- 
finity. Only in the latter case, „ — 

of mathematicians, is a divergent series said to diverge. 
Thus, for Instance, the infinite series I - l+l-l-fl-l-t-l 
is divergent without diverging.— Dlvargent Btrablimns, 
See strnbumus.— DlvBlgent WlngB, in entom., wings 
which in repose are liorTxontal but spread apart, reced- 
ing from Uio aMomei). as In many flies, 
diver^g (di-v6r'3ing), p. a. [Ppr. of diverge, 
p.] Same as divergent. 

divergingly (di-v6r'jing-li), adv. In a diverg- 
ing manner. 



both by swimming with the feet and by paddling w 


wings. 
2. Chif 


3. 

the 

operator upon I 

cause if the vector fiinotion represents displacementa of 
the parts ot a fiuid, the divergence represents the decre- 
ment of density at any point dne to this displacement.— 
Angle Of dlvamnoe. SeeangU^. 
diyergenoy (di-vfir'jen-si), n. [As divergence.'] 
The state oi being divei^nt, or of having di- 
verged. Also rarely devergentm. 
divergent (di-v6r^nt), o. [= D. divergent, < F. 
divergent = Sp. Pg. It. divergente, < Mj. *di- 
vergeH{t-)$, ppr. of * divergere, divei^ ; see di- 
verge.] 1. Moving or situated in different di- 
reotions from a common point, as lines which 
intersect: opposed to convergent. — 2. In gen- 
eral, separating or separated one from another ; 
following different oounes or directions. 


!, according to the 


verse, dyyerae, < OF. divers. F. divers = Pr. d«- 
vers ss Sp. Pg. It. diverse, < L, diversus, various, 
different, also written divorsus, pp. of divertere, 
divortere, turn or go different ways, part, sepa- 
rate, divert : see divert. According to modem 
analogies, the word divers would be written di- 
verse (pron. di'vfers) ; association with the F. 
original favored the spelling divers ; and this 
form, with the plurality invmved in the word, 
caused it to be regarded as a plural (whence 
the pron. di'v6rz). Hence in mod. speech di- 
vers is used only with a plural noun. It is now 
obsolete or archaiu, the form diverse, regarded 
as directly from the L., having taken its place. 
In earlier use divers and diverse are merely dif- 
ferent spellings of the same word; early quo- 
tations are therefore here all'put iinder afvers. 
See diverse.] If. Different in kind, quality, or 
manner; various. 

In Egypt algo tlioro ben dyverao Ijuigage* and dyvorao 
Lettrea, and of other niancru condicloun. than there ben 
in other parties. MandevUu, Travels, p. 68. 

Thou shelt not sow thy vineyard with diwrt seeds. 

Deut. xxil. 9. 

At wliat a divera price do diners men 
Act the same things ! 

R. Jonstm, Fall of Mortimer, i. 1. 

Thus, like .Sampsons Foxes, their heads are diuera wayes, 
but they are tyed together l)y the tayles. 

Purchaa, I’llgrimage, p. 89. 
i. Several ; sundry ; more than one, but not a 


There be divera fishes that cast their spawn on flags or 
stones. I. Walton, Complete Angler, p. 47. 

I believe, besides Zoroaster, there were divera that writ 
before Moses. Sir T. Browne, Religlu Medici, I. 28. 

He has divera MSS., but most of them astrological, to w*>> 
study he Is addicted. Evelyn, Diary, July 28, 1678. 

sByn. Divera, Diverse. Divera Implies difference only, and 
is always used with a plural noun ; diverse (with either 
a singular or a plural noun) denotes difference with op- 
position. Thus, tile evangelists narrate the same evente 
In divera manners, but not in diverse. Trench. 

diverse (dl-vfers' or di'v^irs), a. [Same as di- 
vers, but resting more closely on the L. diver- 
sHs: see dfrcrA. J 1. Different in kind ; essen- 
tially different; different as individuals of one 
kind or as different kinds, but not as being 
affected by different accidents. Thus, Philip 
drunk and Philip sober, though different, are 
not diverse. 

Four great beasts came up from tlie sea, diveru one 
from another. Dsn. vll. 8. 

The Filgrims wore clothed with such kind of raiment as 
was diverse from the raiment ot any that traded In that 
Fair. Runyan, Pilgrim’s Progress, p. 166. 

Woman is not undevelopt man. 

But diveru. Tennyson, Priiioess, vll. 

Owiug to tills varietv of Interchangeable names for the 
chaplaincy question, aieeru minds were enabled to form 
the same judgment concerning it. 

George Eliot, Middlemarch, L 201. 
2f. Capable of assuming many forms; various; 
multiform. 

Eloquence Is a diverse thing. B. Jonaon. 

wfijm. Diwrs, Diverse. See divere. 



dlTerse 

dlvorse (dl'Vftra'), adv, lu different directions. 


And with tendrils creep iHaertt. 

diverset (di-vftrs'), v. [< ME. diveraen, < OF. 
diveraer, make or be diverse, differ, diverge, 
vary, = Pr. diversar = Pg. diveraar, discern, 
distinguish. = It. divereare, be diverse, < ML. 
diveraare, diverge, turn, vary, < L. diveraua, pp. 
of divertore, turn or go different ways : see di- 
vert, diverse, a., divers, a.] I. tram. To make 
diverse; diversify. Chaucer. 

H. intrana, 1. To differ; bo diverse, 
lewes, UBtitileB, and Sarraslnes lilgeu heinselue 
Tliat lecllchc the! by-leyueii and Riit liuro [thelrl law dy- 
ueraeth. Piera Ploxotnan (0), xvlll. 133. 

2. To turn aside ; turn out of one’s way. 

The Redcroase Knight diverat, hut forth rode Brllomart. 

Syenaer, F. Q., 111. 111. 02. 

diversely (di-v^rsTi or di'vfirs-li)^ adv. [< ME. 
diverslu, duveraly, diveraeliche; < dtvera, diverse, + 
-ly^. J In diverse or different ways or directions ; 
differently ; variously. Also formerly diveraly. 
Wonder It Is to see In diverse mlndes 
How diveraly love doth his pageaunts play. 

Spanner, F. Q., III. v. 1. 

In the teaching of men diveraly temper'd different ways 
are to be try'd. Milton, Apology tor Smectymnuus. 

diversiflable (di-v6r'8i-fl-j^bl), a. r= F. diver- 
ei^ble ssPg, diveraijicavel ; us diversify + -able.} 
That may bo diversified or varied. 

The almost Infinitely diveraificMe contextures of all the 
small ]>arts. Boyle, Works, IV. ‘281. 

diversification (di-v^r^si-fl-ka'shon), n. [= F. 
diversification = It. diveraificacione^ < ML. ^diver- 
a^atio(n-), < diveraifieare, diversify: see diver- 
a^y.] 1. The act of changing forms or quali- 

ties, or of making various : as, diversification of 
labor. 

There will be small reason to deny these to he true col- 
ours, which more nianlfustly than others disclose tliem- 
solves to be produced by diveraiftcationa of the light. 

Boyle, Works, I. 001. 

In business, diver aifi cation and rivalry should be encour- 
aged rather Uian stamped out by tlie iron heel of grasping 
monopoly. S. Bowlea, In Merriain, II. 388. 

2t. Diversity or variation j change ; alteration : 
as, “diversification of voice,” /Sir M. Male. 

diversified (di-v^r'sl-fid), p. a, [Pp. of diversi- 
fy, ».] Distinguished by various forms, or by 
a variety of objects : as, diversified scenery ; a 
diversified landscape ; diversified industry, 
dlversifiorous (ai-vi^r-si-fld'rus), a. [= F. di- 
veraifiore, < NL. diver^orua, < L. diveraua, va- 
rious, + fioa (Jlor-), > E. fiower.'] In bot., bear- 
ing flowers of two or more sorts. 

diverslfolions (di-v^r-si-fd'li-us), a. [< NL. di- 
vcrsifolius; < L. diveraua, various, + folium, loaf, 
+ -oua.'] In but., having leaves differing iu form 
or color, etc. 

diversiform (di-vSr'si-fflrm), a. [= F. Sp. 

■ diverai/orme, < I/, dirersus, varioiiSj + forma, 
shape.] Of a diflorout form ; of various forms. 

It [search] proiluced a murvelinns facility for detecting 
doubtful or Imperfect truths, an Instinctive recognition of 
the manifold diverai/orni phases that every speculative or 
mural truth must necessarllv possess. 

J. Owen, Kvenings with Skeptics, I. SO.'i. 

diversify (di-vCr'si-fl), V. t.; pret. and pp. di- 


2. That which diverts ; that which turns some- 
Philipa. thing from its proper or natural course or ten- 
dency; speoifloally, that which turns or draws 
the mind from care, business, or study, and thus 
rests and amuses: sport; play; pastime: as, the 
diversions of youth; works of wit and humor fur- 
nish an agreeable’ diversion to the studious. 

Fortunes, honours, friends. 


diverUse 

0, impioai light I 
let me divert mine eyes. 

JB, Jonaon, Poetaster, iv. 3 . 


2. To turn to a different point or end ; change 
or destination of; draw to another 


j-e dieersions from love's proper oldeot. 

Which only is Itself. Sir J. Denham, The Sophy. 
We win now, for our diveraUm, entertain ourselves with 
a set of riddles, and see It we can find a key to them among 
the ancient poets. itUdison, Ancient Hedols, it. 


course, purpose, or destiny. 


versiMa, ppr. diversifying. F. divermfler r= 
~*t. divermfiar, diversificar = Sp. Pg. divcrsificar 


ss it. diversi^Mre, < ML. diveraifieare, < L. diver- 
aus, diverse, + facere, make.] To make diverse 
or various in form or qualities; give variety or 
diversitjr to: as, to diversify the colors of a fabric; 
mountains, plains, trees, and lakes diversify the 
landscape ; to diversify labor. 

It was much easier ... for llumer to find proper sen- 
timents fur an as-Hcmbly of Grecian generals than tor Slil- 
ton to diveraify his Infernal council with j>ru|iur characters. 

Addiaon, Spectator, No. 279. 


Sir J. Datriea, Immortal, of Soul, xl. 
dlvarslloquent (dl-v6r-sil'5-kwgnt), a. [< Ij. 
diversua, different, + loquen{t-)a, ppr. of loqui, 
speak. 1 Speaking in different ways. Craig. 
[Kare.J 

diversion (di-vAr'shqn), n. [= Q. Dan, Sw. di- 
version, < F. diversion diversion = Pg. di- 
versffo = It. diversione, < ML. diversio(n-), < L. di- 
vertere, pp. diveraus, divert : see diverUl 1. The 
act of turning aside from a course ; a turning 
into a different direction or to a different point 
or destination: as, the diversion of a stream 
from its usual channel ; the diversion of the mind 
from business or study, or to another object. 


JOacen, Nat. Hist. 


Steele, EngUsbmsn, No. 28. 
3. The act of drawing the attention and force 
of an enemy from tho point where the principal 
attack is to be made, as by an attack or alarm 
on one wing of an army when the principid at- 
tack is to be made on tho other wing or the 
center; also, generally, any act intended to 
draw one’s attention away from a point aimed 
at, or a desired object. =8yii. 8. Amuaemmt, Reerea- 

tion, etc. (tea jxtatime), relaxation. 

diversity (m-vhr'si-ti), «, ; pi, diversities (-tiz), 
[< ME. aiversite, < OF. diverstte^. diversity = Pr. 
diversitat = Sp. diversidad r= Pg. diveraidade =a 
It. diversitd, < L. diversita(t-)8, difference, con- 
trariety, < diveraus, different, diverse: see di- 
verse, divers, o.] 1. 'Phe fact of difference be- 
tween two or more things or kinds ; essential 
difference ; variety ; separateness : as, the di- 
veraity in unity of the true church ; the diversity 
of objects in a landscape. 

That Bahyloyne that I have spoken offe, where that the 
Soudan diiellethu, U not that gret Bahyloyne where tho 
Dyveraitee ul Langages was first ma<le. 

Mandeville, I’ravels, p. 40. 
. yde and hoi 
Babeea Book (E. 

Then Is there In this diveraity no contrariety. 

Hooker, Ecclcs. Polity. 

Strange and several noUes 
Of roaring, shrieking, howling, jingling chains. 

And more diveraity of sounds. Snak., Tempest, v. 1. 
2. That in which two or more things differ ; a 
difference ; a distinction : as, direraitica of opin- 
ion. — 3t. Variegation; diversification. 

Blushing In bright direraitiea of day. 

Pope, Moral F^ways, iv. 84. 
Diversity of person, in tate, a plea by a prisoner in bar 
of execution alleging that he Is nut tho same who was at- 
tainted.— Diversity of reasont,tbat diversity by which 
things are distinguished only in conception.— Diversity 
of reason reasonedt, a distinction arising from two 
ways of conceiving a thing, as when we say that a trilateral 
figure Is a triangle.— Diversity of reason reasoning t, 
a distinction ansing from a thing being conceived twice 
over In tho same way, os when we say that A is A.— Di- 
versity Of the diameter. In the Ptolemaic theory of the 
moon, an arc (rf tho eoUpUo by which the prosthapberesls 
of the epicycle Is greater in perigee than In apogee. Also 
called the excess.— Real diversity, such a distinction 
that some fact Is true of one or more things which is not 
true of another or others, =Sya. Diaeimilarily, etc. See 
difference. 

diversivolentt, a. [< L. diveraus, contrary, + 
poten(f-)s, ppr. of velle, will, desire: see divers, 
a,, and voluntary.'] Desiring strife. [Bare.] 
Yon diveraivaletU lawyer, mark him! knaves turn In- 
formers, as maggots turn to flies ; yon may catch gudgeons 
with either. tTebater, Wlilto Devil, III. 2. 

diverslyt, adv. See diversely. 
diverso uxtuitu (di-v6r's6 in-tu'i-tu). [LL. : 
L. diverso, abl. masc. of diversus, different ; in- 
tuitu, abl. of intuitus, look, view, oonsidoration, 
< intuerc, look upon, consider: see divers and 
intuition.] In law, from a different motive or 
purpose ; with a diverse intention, nnis, if two 
persons together contract with a third, but each engages 
for a separate thing on a separate consideration, although 
by the same tnstninieiit, they may be said to contract di- 
verao intuitu, as dtstiiiguUhed from contracting Jointly, 
or as by principal and collateral stipulations. 

diversoryf (di-vAr's^ri). a. [< L. as if *diver- 
sorius, < divertere, pp. diversus, divert : see di- 
rwf.] Serving to divert. North. 
divert {di-v6rt0, v. [< ME. diverten sa D. diver- 
teren s= O. divertiren = Dan. divertere as Sw. 
divertera, < OF. diverUr, P. riivertir = Sp. Pg. 
divertir = It. divertirc, divertere, < L. divertere, 
divortere, turn or go different ways, part, sepa- 
rate, divert, < di- for die-, apart, •+ vertere, 
vortere, turn : see verse. Cf. avert, advert, con- 
vert, evert, invert, etc.] I. trans. 1. To turn 
aside or away; change the direction or course 
of ; cause to move or act in a different line or 
manner: as, to divert a stream from its bed; 
to divert the mind from its troubles ; be was di- 
verted from his purpose. 

This taatM of ptMlon, 

And that moat not divart the course of justice. 

Flatehar, Spsnlsb Conte, Hi. 8. 


upon you. B. Jonaon, Eplcuine, T 

Miss Noble carried ... a small basket. Into which she 
diverted a bit of sugar, which she had first dropped in her 
saucer os If by mlstMe. Oeorge JSliot, Mlddlemarolt, I. IRI. 

3. To turn from customary or serious occupa- 
tion; furnish diversion to; amuse; entertain. 

It [Emmaus] is the pleasantest spot about Jerusalem, 
and the Jews frequently come out here on the sabbath tu 
divert themselves. 

PoeotAe, Description of the East, II. 1. 48. 

. have heel 
ha I 

4t. To subvert; destroy. 

Frights, changes, horrors, 

Divart and crack, rend and deracinate 
The unity and married calm of states. 

Shak., T. and C., 1. 8. 
"Syn. 1. To draw away. See abaent, o.— 8. Amuae, Di- 
vert, Entertain, etc. (see amuae ) ; to delight, exhilarate. 

n.t intrana. To turn aside ; turn out of one’s 
way; digress. 

If our thoughts do at any time wander, and divert upon 


I prince’s palaces. 

Evelyn, Diary, Sept. 1, 1641. 

diverter (di-v6r't6r), n. One who or that which 
diverts. I. Walton. 

divertlble (di-v6r'ti-bl), a. [< divert + -Ihle.] 
Capable of being diverted, 
diverticle (di-v6r'ti-kl), n. [< L. diverticulum, 
more correctly deverticulum, old form devorti- 
culum, a byway, a digression, an inn, < dever- 
tcre, devortere, turn away, turn asiue, < dc, 
away, + vertere, vortere, turn.] If. A turning ; 
a byway. 

The divertielea and blind by-paths which sophistry and 
deceit ore wont to tread. llouea, Golden Remains, p. 12. 
2. In anat., a diverticulum. [Bare.] 
diverticula, n. Plural of diverticulum. 
diverticular (di-v6r-tik'u-lRr), a. [< diverti- 
culum + -«r8.] Pertaining to or of the nature 
of a diverticulum. 


Qeyenbaur, Comp. Anat. (trans.), p. 49. 

diverticulated (di-v6r-tik'u-ia-tcd), a. [< di- 
verticulum + -a te^ + -ed^-] 1. Made or become 
a diverticulum; given on as a blind process; 
oeecal. — 2. Furnished with one or more diver- 
ticula; having blind processes, 
diverticulum fdi-vCr-tik'u-lum), ; pi. diver- 
’ - L. diverti- 


ticula (-1ft). [NL., a specific u 
culum: see divertic^.] In anat., a csecum; a 
blind tubular process ; a hollow offset ending 
blindly; a cul-de-sac. Diverticula are very frequent 
formations, especially in oonnectloii with the aliraeiitary 
canal, In which case they are usually known aa eoeca. 
(See cut under alimentary.) The term, however, Is of 
very general applicability. 

The lungs of the alr-breathing Vertebrata ... are di- 
vertieula of the alimentary caniu. 

Huxley, Anat. Invert., p. 59. 
Dlvertloolnm superlas ventrlouU tertli (upper di- 
verticulum of the third ventricle), the reoessus Infra plne- 
alis (which see, under ptneof). 
diverting (dl-v6r'ting), p. a. [Ppr. of divert, v.] 
Pleasing; amusing; entertaining: as, 9 , divert- 
ing scene or sport. 

The little Mays were very Diverting to me, particularly 
those of Moli6re, Liater, Journey to Paris, p. 171. 

dlvertlngly (di-v6r'ting-li), adv. In a manner 
that diverts ; so as to divert; amusingly. 

He confuted it by saying that It was not meant of boys 
in age, but in manners, . . . and then added, divertingly, 
that this arrament therefore arose of wrong understand- 
ing the word. Strype, Aylmer, xlv. 

divertingness (dl-v6r'ting-nes), n. The qual- 
ity of affording diversion. Bail^, 1727. [Bare.] 
divertlsantt, a. [< F. diverUssant, ppr. of di- 
ver Wr, divert: Bce divertiae.] Diverting; enter- 
taining; interesting. 

Doitbtleise one of the moat divartiaant and considerable 
vistas in y world. Evalyn, Diary, Jan. 81, 164t. 

divertiset, «• r< p. divertisa-, stem of certain 
parts of dtvertir, oivert : see divert.] To divert ; 
amuse ; entertain. 

But how shall we divartiae ourselves till Sapper be 
ready T Wyehmday, Oentlemon Oanoing-Hilker, L t 



dlTerttsemexit 

dlvwtdsemant (dl-vto'tlz-ment), n. [= D. G. 
Dan. Sw. divertisament, < F, divertissement (at. 
Sp. divertimiento sa Pg. It. divertimento), diver- 
sion, < divertir, divert: see diver tise.] 1. Diver- 
sion; amusement; recreation. 

My b»*te, perhaps, is not so neathnt it might dtspe 
with such a divertisement asl promise myself in y 


(licertiument*. 0. Ilolmen, Emerson, p. 307. 

2, A short ballet or other entertainment given 
])etvyeen acts or longer pieces. 
divertlBlngt, p. a. [Ppr. of dtverfise, «.] Amus- 
ing; entertaining. 

Xu hear the nightingales and other birds, and hear fld- 
illes, and there a haip, and here a .Tew's trump, and here 
iaiighing, and there niie people walking, is mighty diver- 
iieinff. f'epyt. Wary, III. 138. 

divertiyet (di-v6r'tiv), a. [< divert + -we.] 
Tending to divert; diverting. 

For it the subject’s of a serious kind. 

Her thoughts are manly, and her sense refin’d; 

But if dimrtive, her expressions fit. 

Good language, join'd with Inoffensive wit. 

Pomfret, Strephon's love for Delia. 

divest (di-vest'), «. t. [Also devest; < OP. de- 
vestir, also desveatir, F. d^Stir s= Pr. deveatir, des- 
vestir ss It. diveatire, aveatire, < L. devesHre, ML. 
also diveatire, diavestire, undress, < de- (or di-, 
dif-) priv. + veatire, dress, clothe, < vestis, cloth- 
ing, garment. The form devest, q. v., is now 
used only as a technical term in law.] 1. To 
strip of clothes, arms, or equipage ; nonce, to 
strip of anything that surrounds or attends; 
despoil: opposed to invest: as, to divest cue of 
his reputation. 

Neither of our lives are in auoh extremes; tor you liv- 
ing at court without ambition, which would bum you, or 
envy, which would devest others, live In the sun, not in 
the Are. Donne, Letters, iv. 

Even these men cannot entirely divest themselves of 
humanity. QoUUmith, Vicar, xxv. 

The people, who forever keep the sole right of legisla- 
tion in their own representatives, but diveet themselves 
wholly of any riglit to the administration. 

tf. Webster, A Flan of Policy. 
2. To strip by some deflnite or legal process ; 
deprive: as, to divest a person of bis rights or 
privileges ; to divest one of title or property. 

Bv what moans can government, without boliig divested 
of the full command of the resources of the community, 
be prevented from abusing its powers? 

Calhoun, Works, I. 10. 

Sf, To strip off; throw off. 

Ill heaven we do not say that our bodies shall divest 
their mortality, so, os tiiat naturally they could not die ; 
for they shall have a composition still ; and every com- 
pounded thing may perish. Donne, Sermons, xvii. 

divestible (di-ves'ti-bl), a. [< divest + •ible,'] 
Capable of being divested. 


1706 

ing thus orig. 'see, or put so as to see, apart.’ 
Some assume for ^vidSre a root *vid or *tii, sepa- 
rate ; cf . Skt. y/ vieh, separate, vi, prep, and pre- 
fix, apart, asunder, away.] I. trana, 1. To sepa- 
rate into parts or pieces; sunder, as a whole 
into parts; cleave: as, to divide an apple. 
Divide tho living child In two. 1 XL iU. 25. 

To iilm which divided the Red sen Into parts. 

Ps. cxxxvl. 13, 

2. To separate; disjoin; dispart; sever the 
union or connection of, as things joined in any 
way, or made up of separate parts: as, to di- 
vide soul and body ; to divide an army. 

In Uielr death they were not divided. 2 Sara. i. 23. 


Fletcher, Donido Marriage, iv. 1. 

3. In math. : (a) To perform tho operation of 
division on. in common arithmetic, to divide is to 
separate into a given number of equal parts : thus, if 
we divide 22 by 7, tho quotient will lie 3 and the remain- 
der 1. See division, 2 . ( Xo be a divisor of, with- 
out leaving a remainaer: as, “7 divides 21.” — 

4. To cause to be separate; part by any moans 
of disjunction, real or imaginary; make or keep 
distinct : as, the equator divides tho earth into 
two hemispheres. 

Let it [the firmament] divide tho waters from the waters. 

Clem 1. 6. 

Behold his goodly feet. Whore one great cleft 
Devides two toes pointe<l with ln>n claws. 

J. Beaumont, Psyche, il. 174. 

6. To make partition of; distribute; share: as, 
to divUle profits among shareholders, between 
partuers, or with workmen. 

Also next this place is an Aulter where the cniclfyers 
of our Sttuyoure Criste deuydt/d his clothes by chaunce of 
dycp. Sir Jt. Ouylfnrde, Vylgrymogc, p. 25. 

Tho moon is up, and yet it is not night ; 

Sunset divides the sky with lier. 

Byron, Chlldo Harold, iv. 27. 
Division of labonr cannot be carried tar when there are 
but few to divide tho labour among them. 

II. Spencer, Prln. of Soclol., { 0. 
0. To mark off into parts ; make divisions on ; 
graduate : as, to divide a sextant, a rule, etc. — 

7. To disunite or cause to disagree iu opinion 
or interest ; make discordant. 

There sliall be live fn one house divided, tliree against 
two. J.uko xii. 52. 


divider 

3. To come to an issue ; agree as to what are 
the precise points in dispute, or some of them, 
divide (di-vid'), n. [< divide, t.] 1. In phjis. 
gcog,, a water-shed ; the height of land which 
separates one drainage-basin or area of catch- 
ment from another; often, but not always, a 
ridge or conspicuous elevation. [In oommou 
use in tho United States, but much less fre- 
quently heard in England.] 

Tlnit evening we started over the low " divide ” to Sun 
Ray, where we were delayed fur a few minutes in an 
attempt to kill a wolf which was seen near. 

A. IP. Oreely, Arctic Service, p. 261. 
In looking east from the summit of the great ‘‘contl. 
Dental divide " at this point, we saw in tlie distance a vast 
plain bounded by a cliain of lofty muiintalns. 

Harper s May., LXXVI. 401. 
2. The act of dividing; a division or partition, 
as of winnings or gains of any kind : as, a fair 
divide. [ColToq., U. S.] 
divided (di-vi'ded),^. a. [Pp. of divide, ».] 
Parted; separated; diBunited; distributed: as, 
a. dividedhoot ) a dioided estate. Sjieciflcally— (o) 
In l»o(., cut into distinct segments ; cleft to the base or to 
the midrib ; applied to a leaf, calyx, etc. (b) In fidim.. 


divestiture (di-ves'ti-J^), n, [= F. I 
< ML. divestitus, for L.' dwestitus, pp, i 
tire, divest: see divest and -wra.] 1, The act 


of stripping, putting off, or depriving. 


2. In law, the act of surrendering one’s effects 
or any part thereof: opposed to investiture. 
dlvestoent (di-vest'ment), n. [< OF. deveate- 
ment, desvestement, P. cUvetement, < deveatir, di- 
gest: see divest and -ment,'] The act of divest- 
ing. Coleridge. [Rare.] 
divesturet (di -ves ' Jur), n. [< OP. deveateure, 
(ksvesture, < deveatir, divest: see divest a.nd-ure.j 
An obsolete form of divestiture. Boyle. 
dl,vlfUble,(<R-^d',d^lj, «.__[< dMde + -able. 


Cf. dM}iaible,'\ Divi 


[Rare.] 


That power by which the several parts of matter, such 
xs stone, wood, or the like, firmly hold together, so as to 
Duke them hard and not easily dividable. 

Pearce, Works, I, II. 

dividantt (di-vi'dftnt), a. [Irreg. < divide + 
-<(/ifi.] Divided; separate. 

Twlnn'd brothers of one womb— 

Whose procreation, residence, and birth 
Scarce fs dividant. 8hak., T. of A., iv. 8. 

divide (di-'vid'), v . ; pret. and pp. divided, ppr. 
’briding. [Early mod. E. also devide; < ME. 
fbriden, dyvu^, denidon ss D. divideren &= G. 
firidirm ss Dan. dividere s= Sw. dMdera sa Pr. 
Mp. Pg. dMdir as It. dividere (= P. divisor = Pr. 
divigir, divide, from the L. pp. diviaua : 
deeiae, n. and v.), < L. dividere, pp. diviaua, 
^vide, separate, distinguish, part, distribute, 
yi;. for Ota-, apart, + *vidSre, of uncertain ori- 
gin, prob. amn to vidSre, see (» Gr. Idelv, */adeiv, 
SI E. wit, know: see vision, and wit, v,), be- 


8. To embarrass by indecision ; cause to hesi- 
tate or fluctuate between different motives or 
opinions. 

This way and that dividing tho swift mind. 

Tennyson, Morte d' Arthur. 

9. In music, to perform, as a melody, especially 
with variations or divisions. 

Most heavenly melody 
About tho lied sweet niiislcku did divide. 

Spenser, F. Q., I, V. 17. 

10. In logic: (a) To separate (in thought or 
speech) into parts any of the kinds of whole 
recognized by logic : as^ to divide a conception 
into its elements (species into genus and dif- 
ference), an essential whole into matter and 
form, or an integral whole into its integrate 
parts. 

The Law of Moses Is divided into three parts, for cither 
it is moratt, judiclall, or ceremoniall. 

Sir T. Wilson, Rule of Reason (1551). 
He could distinguish and divide 
A hair 'twixt south and south-west side. 

N. Buthr, Huilibraa, 1. 1. 67. 
(b) Especially, to stmarate (a genus) into its 
species. Hence — 11. To expound; explain. 

They urge very colourably the Apostle’s own sentences, 
requiring that a minister should bo able to diviiie rightly 
the word of Qod. Hooker, Eccles. Polity, v. 8i. 

Her influence waa one thing, not to bo divided or dis- 
cussed, ouly to be felt with gratitude and joy. 

B. L. Stevenson, Will o’ tho Mill. 


--Syn. 2. To sever, sunder, bar apart, divorce.- 
allot, apportion, deal out, parcel out. 

TT intrans. 1. To become separated into 
parts; come or go apart; bo disunited. 


She seem’d to divide In a dream from a band of the blest. 

Tennyson, Maud, xxvili. 1. 

2. To vote by division. See division, 1 (c). 
The emperors sat, voted, and divided with their eij^Ms, 

When the bill has been read a third time, the Smaker 
puts the nnestloii as to whether It shall pass. The House 
Uien divides; those in favour of tlie bill pass out into one 
lobby, and those against it into another. The two divi- 
sions are counted by the “ tellers.” 

A. BueUand, Nat Institutions, p. 28. 


sopranos dieu 

palpi, those palpi in whlcli the last joint is split longitu- 
dlually into two parts.— Divided proposition, in logie, 
a proposition in which a sign of modality intervenes be- 
tween tlic snbtect and the predicate.— Divided pygldi- 
um, the last dorsal segment of the abdomen when it is 
formed of two plates, as In the males of oertain Bhfnuho- 
;>Auru.— Divided BOnM, In logie, tiiat sense of a sign of 
inoilaiitv wliieh it has in a divided pro^itinn. 

di'Vldedly (di-vi'ded-li), adv. Separately; by 
division. 

In tills the middle term is taken dividedlu or distribu- 
lively ill one premise. Atwater, Logic, p. 168. 

divldond (div'i-dend), «. [= D. G. Dan. Sw. 
dividend = F. dividends s= Sp. Pg. It. dividendo, 
< L. dividcndus, to be divided, ger. of dividere, 
divide: see divide, v,] 1. A sum to be divided 
into equal parts, or one to bo distributed pre- 
portionntely. Partlcnlwly— (o) In math., a number 
or quantity which is to be divided by another called the 
divisor, the result being called tlie quotient, (b) A sum to 
lie divided as profits among the shareholders of a stock 
company, or persons jointly interested in an enterprise, 
(c) A sum out of an insolvent estate to be divided among 
its creditors. 

2. The share of one of tho individuals among 
whom a sum is so divided ; a share or portion. 

Concerning liishops, how tlioy ought to beliaue them- 
seines toward their clerks, or of such oblations as the 
faithfull otfer vpon the altar; what portions or diuidents 
ought to be made tliereot Foxe, Martyrs, p. 105. 

Cumulative dividend, a dividend with regard to which 
It is agreed that if at any time It is not paid in full, the 
dilfei'ouoc shall lie added to tlie following payment. Thus 
if a cumulative dividend is 5 per cent., niid only 4 per cent, 
is paid, tlio amount due at the next paymentis 6 per cent, - 
Dividend of (so much) per oent., a percentage on a capi- 
tal stock or any otlier aggregate sum, of the rate named, 
to lie distributed proportionately among sliareholders or 
others entitled to it.— Dividend on (or off), a stock-ex- 
change jihrase meaning timt, on tlie day of closing the 
transfer-books of any stock for a dividend, the transac- 
tions in such stock for cash Include (urdo nut Include) the 
dividend up to the time ofllcially designated for closing the 
iKKiks. In stock-excliange remrta usually written cum 
(or ex) dividendo, dividend, dt’v., or d.— Dividend war- 
rant, an order or autliority on which a shareholder or 
stockholder receives his dividend.— Btook dividend, a 
division of profits, actual or anticipated navahle III re. 
served or aaditioiial stock instead o 


omit to make a regular or expected dividend. [U. 8.] 

divldeilt^t, «. [< L. dividen(t-)s, ppr. of di- 

videre, divide.] One who divides; a divider. 
[Rare.] 

“Divide," says one, •‘and 1 will choose.” Ifthisbebut 
once agreed upon, it la enough ; for tiie dividenl, dividing 
unequally, loses, in regard that the other takes tho better 
lialf. Harrington, quoted iu J. Adams’s Works, IV. 411. 
di'ffldent^t, »• An erroneous form of dividend. 
divider (di-vl'der), n. 1 . Ono who or that which 
divides; that which separates into parts. 

According as the Ixidy moved, tho divider did more and 
more enter the divided liody. 

Sir K. Digby, Nature of Man’s Soul. 

2. A distributer; one who deals out to each his 
share. 

Who made me a judge or divider over you 7 Luke xii. 14. 

3. One who or that which disunites or keeps 
apart. 

Money, the great divider of the world. Swift. 


4. pi. A pair of small compasses, of which the 
opening is adjusted by means of a screw and 



diTider 1706 

There i« much In their neturo, much In their locUl 
poeitlon, which glvee them e certun power of divination. 
And women know at flret eight the characters of those 
with whom tliey converse. Jinurvon, Woman. 

3. In ane. Rom. law: (a) A transaction in a 
criminal suit, in which one of several aocu- 
Hors of one and the same person was chosen as 
tho chief prosecutor in the case, the others 
joining in it only as subscribers. (&) The 
speech or oration asking authority to fill such 
a rdle.sgjra. 1. Prof/noitieation,etc. Bee prediction. 
divinator (div'i-na-tqr), n. [s F. divinateur 
= Pr. devinador = if. divinatore (of. OP. adi- 
and philosophical in- »*»»««»• = 8p. adiviuador = Pg. adevinhador), < 
dividing-machine and LL. divinat<^, < L. dtjMtmra, pp. divtnaftw, di- 
vine ; see dtvtne, e. ] One who practises divina- 
tion. 


nnt, used for dividing lines, describing oiroles> 
etc. ; compasses in general. See compass, 8. — 
6. An attachment to a harvester for separating 
the swath of grain on the point of being cut 
from tho portion loft standing. — 0. pi. In 

mining, same as buntons Bisecting dlvUters, 

divldeiD having tlio Icga pivoted In such a way that the 
dUtaiioe lietweon one aot of points shall always be half 
of the distance between another set of points.— Propor- 
tional dividers, dividers with a sliding pivot, so that tho 
opening between the legs at one end bears any desired 
proportion to tliat at the other. 

dlYlding-ongilie (di-vl'ding-en''jin), n. An ap- 
paratus for producing the ai visions of the scales 

or limbs of mathematical and phi* 

struments. Also called 


jUvldillgly (di-vl'ding-li), adv. By division, 
dividing-machine (m-vi'ding-ma-shen^), n. 

Same as dividing-engine. 
divi-divl (div'i-div^), n. 1, The native and 
commercial name of Ctesalpinia coriaria and 
its pods. Tlie pods, 
which are about 2 




broad, antf . 

a remarkable manner, 
are exceedingly as- 
tringent, coutalnlug a 
large proportion of 
tannic and gallic acid, 
and are for this rea- podiorDivi-divi(C«xa;>t'Mra»r<<irt^). 
son much used by tan- 
ners and dyers. The plant is a native of tropical America. 

2. A name given to tho similar pods of C. tinc- 
toria, which are used in Lima for making ink. 
dividual (di-vid'p-qil), a, and n. [< L. dividuus, 
divisible (see dividuotis), + -al. Gf. individual.] 

I. a. Divided; participated in ; shared in com- 
mon with others. [Obsolete or rare.] 

True love 'tween maid and maid may be 
More than In sex dioidtial. 

FUUther (and another), Two Noble Kinsmen, 1. 8. 
liglon Is now no n 
iattall movable. 

Milton, Areopagltlca, p. s 
Her reign 

With thousand leuer lights dividttal holds. 

Milton, T. L., vil. 8£ 


forced divisions. Maudeley, Body and 

n. u. In arith, and dig., one of the several 
parts of a dividend from which each separate 
^ure or terra of the quotient is found, 
di^duallyt (di-vi^'q-al-i), adv. In a dividual 
manner. Imp. J>ict, 

dividuoOB (di-vi^'u-us), a. [< L. dividuus, di- 
visible, < divkiere, divide : see divide.] Divided ; 
individual; special; accidental; without uni- 
versal significance. [Rare.] 

The accidental and dividuoue in thisquletand harmoni- 
ous object is subjected to the life and light of nature. 

Coleridije, Lay Sermons, 
divlnalt. divinallef, n. [ME. divinaile, divy- 
naile, < OF. divinaille, devinaille, devinaUe, divi- 
nation, a word or sign tised in divination (cf. 
divinai, devirwl, divine), < devinor, divine: see 
divine, ti.] Divination ; a sign used in divina- 
tion. 

What seye we of hem that bileoven in ditynailee, as by 
flight or by uoyse of briddes or of traestes, or by sort, by 
geomancle, by dremes, by chirkyuge of dores, or crakyngu 
of houses, by gnawyngo of rattes, and sulch manere wrec- 
ohednesse? Chaucer (ed. Oilman), Parson's Tale, 

diviuation (div-i-na'8hgn),n. [< F. divination 
ss Pr. dkiinaeio (of. Sp. adivinadon = Pg. adevi- 
nhagSo) = It. divina^ne = D. divinatie = Dan. 
8wt divination (in comp.), < L. divinatio{n-), the 
faculty of foreseeing, aivination,< divinare, pp. 
divinatus, foresee, divine: see divine, «.] 1. 

The aot of divining ; the pretended art of fore- 
telling by supernatural or magical means that 
which is future, or of discovering that which 
is hidden or obscure. The practice of divination is 


In tho leading paper of Cambridge, Mass., published 
within a stone's throw of the university, a profesaed did- 
nator has kept for years a large, business-like, and soberly 
worded advertisement of his services. Science, IV. 669. 

divlnatory (di-vin'a-t^ri)i «• t= F. divinatoire 
ss Sp. Pg. It. divinatorio, s LL. *divinatorius, < 
divinator ; see divinator.] Pertaining to a divi- 
nator or to divination ; divining. 

We have seen such places before ; wu have visited them 
in that divituUory glance which strays away into space for 
a moment over the top of a suggestive book. 

i/. Jamee, Jr., Trans. Sketches, p. .SOS. 

diirlue (di-vin'), a. and n. I. a. [< ME. divine, 
devine, < OF. dimn, devin, F. dMn s= Pr. devin, 
divin t= 8p. Pg. It. divino, divine, < L. divinus, 
divine, inspired, prophetic, belonmng to a deity, 
< divus, dius, a deity, prop, adj., belonging to a 
deity; cf. detis, a god, a deity: see deify.] 1. 
Pertaining to, of tlie nature of, or proceeding 
from God, or a god or heathen deity : as, divine 
perfections; diptne judgments; the divine honors 
paid to the Roman emperors ; a being half hu- 
man, half divine; divine oracles. 

The Soul is a Spark of Immortality, she Is a divine Light, 
and the Body is nut a Socket of Clay. 

Howell, Letters, Iv. 21. 

‘ ‘ Know thyself," was the maxim of Thales, the old Greek 
realist ; a maxim thought so divine that the ancients said 
it fell from heaven. J. P. Clarke, Self-Culture, p. 98. 

Theology cannot say the laws of Nature are not divine ; 
ail it can say is, they are nnt tho most initmrtant of tlie 
divine laws. J. H. Seeley, Nat. Keligiun, p. 22. 

2. Addressed or appropriated to God; reli- 
gious; sacred: as, divine worship; divine ser- 
vice, songs, or ascriptions. 

Ful wel ache sang tho servlse Uivytte. 

Chaucer (ed. Morris), Gen. Trol. to C. T., 1. 122. 

3. Godlike ; heavenly ; excellent in tho highest 
(icOTee; extraordinary; apparently above what 
is human. 

A divine sentence is in the lips of the kin(,. 

. xvl. 10. 


dl-viiMiieM 

n. n. [< ME. divine, devine, devgn, a sooth- 
sayer, theologian, < OP. devin, a soothsayer 
theoloman, F. devin, a soothsayer (of. Sp. uiU. 
vino = Pg. adevinho, a soothsayer), as It. divhii) 
a soothsayer, theologian, < L. divinus, a soot hi 
sayer, ML. a tneolo^n, < divinus, adj. : 

see I. The last sense, ‘divinity.’ is diroclly 
from the adj.] 1. A man skilled in divinity ; 
atheoli^an: as, a great divine; “the Revela^ 
tion of St. John the Divine.** 

Voltaire waa still a courtier ; and ... he had an yet 
published little that a divine of the mild and geiieruiu 
school ot Urotius and TlUotaou might nut read with plea- 
sure. Macaulay 

2. A minister of the gospel; a priest; a clergy, 
man. 

It is a good diviM that follows hia own Instructions. 

Shak., M. of V., i. 2. 

Sf. A diviner ; a prophet. 

A grete devyn that cleped was Calkas. 

, Troilus, 1. 06. 


erlyn vuu 
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Which somtymo w 

4t. Divinity. 

I sauh ther biss 
Bl-coome clerkes of a-counte. 

Piere Plowman (A), Prol., 1. no. 
Assembly ot Divines at Westminster. See aeeembiy. 
— Bonmenloal divines. See eeumenieaf. sSyn. a. Cler. 
jryman, Prieel, etc. See miniete/r, n. 

Oivine (di-vin'b ; pret. and pp. divined, ppt. 
divining. [< ME, devinen, devynen, foresee, fore- 
tell, interpret, < OF. deviner, P. devinvr (of. 8p. 
adivinar = Pg. adevinhar') = It. divinare, < L. divi- 
nare, foresee, foretell, divine, < divinus, divine- 
ly inspired, prophetic, as a soothsayer, prophet: 
see divine, a.] l. trans. 1 . To learn or make out 
by or as if by divination; foretell; presage. 
Why dost thou say King Ulchard is depoa'df 
Darst thou, thou little Mtter thing than earth, 
Divine his downfall? Shak., Rich. II., 111. 4. 

Those acute and subtUe spirits, in all their sagacity, can 
liurdly divine who shail be saved. 

Sir T. Browne, Rellgio Medici, 1. 57. 
2. To make out by observation or otherwise ; 
conjecture; guess. 

She is not of ui, as I divine. 

Tennyeon, Maud, xxvil 7. 
The gaze of one who can divine 
A grief and sympathise. 

M. Arnold, Tristram at 

In yi 


n and Ueult 
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Breathe, c 


Tennyeon, The Slgters (No. 2). 

A mug prebendary, rejoicing in the reputation of being 
tile divineet wit and wittiest divine of the ago. 

Whipple, Ess. and Rev., 1. 10. 

Ho l^Wosloyl saw tlie dead in sin coming to life all 
around him ; he passed hU happy years in this divineet of 
labors. J. P. Clarke, Self-Culture, p. 79. 

4t. Divining; presageful; foreboding; pre- 
scient. 

Yet oft his heart, divine ot gpmeUiing ill. 

Misgave him. Milton, L L., lx. 846. 

6. Relating to dmnity or theology. 

Church history and other divine learnlug. South. 
Divine assistance. See osnstanoe.— Divine olBos, the 
stated service of dally prayer; the canonical hours.— 
Dl'rins right, (a) Of kinge, the doctrine that the king 
stands toward hit people in loco parentie, deriving his 
authority, not from the consent of ' the ^verned, but 
directly from God. This doctrine, which in English his- 


raise (fivinatlon to the dignity of a science is attribute 
to the Chaldeans. The innumerable forms which have 
been in use for thousands of years may be reduced to two 
classes : (i) that effected by a kind of Inspiration or di- 
vine afflatus ; and (2) that effected by tlie observation of 
certain dispositions and collocations of things, circum- 
stances, and appearances, etc., as the flight of birds, the 
disposition of the clouds, the condition of the entrails of 
slaughtered animals, the falling of lots, etc. 

Divination hath been anciently and fitly divided into 
artifloial and natural : whereof artificial is when the mind 
maketh a prediction by argument, concluding upon slgm 
and tokens ; natural is when the mind hath a presentToi 
by an Internal power, without the inducement of a sign. 

Bacon, Advancement ot Learning, ii. 203. 
2. Figuratively, a sort of instinotive prevision ; 
a presentiment and knowledge of a future 
event or events ; oonjeotoral presage: omen. 


people, has been one of the most enduring and influ- 
ential of superstitions, and it has even now not wholly 
vanished from the world. Leeky, Europ. Morals, II. 286. 
(6) Of the clergy, a claim of divine authority for particular 
persons and particular formaof eocleaiasttcai government. 
An instance In the Roman Catholic Church is the still un- 
settled claim of the blsbopa to power in their several 

dioceses, as opposed t~ * *’■ **• 

mediately through the 

worship of Gk)d ; espeoiany, the stated . 

and Sunday worship; in the Roman Catholic and Angli- 
can cburchet, the iiourt or the daily morning and even- 
ing^^^r, ani^e celebration of the euohuist.— TmuXA 

w?iich U 


Lowell, tenksiile, il. 
3t. To render divine ; deify; consecrate; sanc- 
tify. 

She . , . seem'd of Angels race. 

Living on earth like Angull new divinde. 

Speneer, DaphnaUis, L 
=Byn. 1. To prognosticate, predict, prophesy.— 2. T'l 
see through, penetrate. 

n. intrans. 1 . To use or practise di'vination. 

They [Glpsiosl mostly divine by means of a numlicr of 
shells, with a tew pieces of coloured glass, money, Ac., lii' 
termixed with them. 

£. W. Lane, Modern Egyptians, H. los. 

2. To afford or impart presages ot the future; 
utter presages or prognostications. 

Tlie prophets thereof divine for money. Micah Hi. H- 

3. To have presages or forebodings. 

Suggest but truth to my divining thoughts. 

NAokTisHM. VI..IV.S. 

4. To make a guess or conjecture: as, you 
have divined rightly. 

di'Yinely (di-vln'li), adv. 1. Li a divine or god- 
like manner; in a manner resembling deity. 


As when a painter, poring on a face, 

Divinely thro' all hindrance finds the man 
Behind It. Tennyeon, Lancelot and Elslne. 

2. Bv the agency or influence of Gtod : us, » 
prophet divinely uispired ; divinely taught. 

In his [St. Paul's] dfrinefy-insplred judgment, this kind 
ot knowledge so far exceeds all other that none els« 
serves to be named witli it. Bp. Beveridge, 'Works, I. '‘viu 
8. Excellently: in the supreme degree: as, di- 
vinely fair; divinely brave. 

The Grecians most divinely have glron t**® 
perfection of men a name expressing both beauty ana 
goodness. Booker, Bodes. 1 ""V- 

Divinelier Imaged, clearer seen. 


M. Arnold, Obermann Once More, st. To- 

divinementt (di-vin'mgnth «. [< OP. daint- 
vices, as to sing a specified number of masses, expend a dsvinamen {ot. 8p, aminav^fo]^ 

certain sum In alms, etc.— The divliierraudyfdmnum It. dMnamento ; wk divine, V., •¥ mtsnt.] i’ 

— V iu , r — . — nation. North. 

diyineneis (di-vin'nes), n. 1. Divinity;^ 
ticipatiou in the divine nature : as, the divttf*" 
ness of the Soriptures. 


remedium), the root of lm$>eratoria oetruthium, or 

terwort, which was formerly highly esteemed In medicine, 
but seems to have few virtnec except thoee of on aromatic 
stimulant. bStb. 3. Udy, sacred.— t. Bnpenutanl, in- 



divlnuion 

He leoonde penon in dtuinenecfe is, 
wBo vs sssume, and bring vs to the bils. 

Uakluyt'i Voyage*, I. 207. 

All tme wort is sacred ; in all work, were it but true 
band-labour, there is something o{ divin»MU, Carlyle. 
S. Excellence in the supreme degree. 

An earthly para^n ! Behold divinetuuit 
No older than a boy I Shak. , Cymbelino, lii. 6. 
diVinOT (dl-vi'n6r), n. [< ME. divinour, dein- 
nour, devinor, a soothsayer, a theologian, < OF. 
devineor, devinur, F. devineur, < LL. divinator, a 
soothsayer: see divinator.} 1. One who pro- 
fesses or practises divination; one who pretends 
to predict events, or to reveal hidden things, 
hy the aid of superior beings or of supernatural 
means, or by the use of the divining-rod. 

And wetlth it wele that he is the wisest man, and the 
beste devynour that is, sal only god. 

Merlin (E. E. T. B.), 1. 86. 

These nations . . . hearkened unto observers of times, 
and unto diviner*. Deut. xviii. 14 . 

2. One who guesses ; a oonjeoturer. 

A notable diviner ol thoughts. Locke. 

Bird-Klivlnert. Same as bird can^rvr (which see, under 
eon^rer). 

divmeress (di-vl'nfer-es), ». [< me. devinereae, 
< F. devineresse; fem. of diviner.} A female 
diviner or soothsayer; the priestess of an an- 
cient oracle. [Rare.] 

The divineret* ought to have no perturbations of mind, 
or impure passious, at the time when she was to consult 
the oracle ; and If she had, she was no more fit to bo In- 
spired than an instrument untuned to render an harmo- 
nious sound. Dryden, Plntarch. 

diving-beetle (^'ving-b6'tl), n. a popular 
name for various aquatic beetles of the family 
DyUaeida. They swim freely in the water, and 
may often be seen diving rapidly to the bottom, 
whence their name. See out under Dytiscua. 
diving-bell (di' ving-bel), n. A mechanical con- 
trivance consisting essentially of an inverted 
oup-shaped or bell-shaped chamber filled with 
air, in which persons are lowered beneath the 
surface of the water to perform various oper- 
ations, such as examining the foundations of 
bridges, blasting rocks, recovering treasure from 
sunken vessels, etc. Div- 
ing-bells have been made of 
various fomu, such as that of 
a hell, or a hollow truncat- 


the diver may descend In it 
and breathe freely, provided 
he Is furnished with a new 
supply of fresh air as fast os 
the contained air becomes vi- 
tiated liy respiration. The 
diving-bell Is now generally 
made of cast-iron in the form 
of an oblong chest (A), open 
at the iKittom, and with sev- 
eral strong convex lenses sot 
111 its upper aide or roof, to 
admit light to the Interior. 

It Is suspended by chains 
from a barge or other suitable Diring-beil. 

vessel, and can be raised or 

lowered at pleasure, in accordance with signals given by the 
persons within, who are supplied with fresli air injected 
into a flexible pipe by meatu of a forcing-pump (B) placed 
in the vessel, while the vitiated air escapes by a cock in 
the upper part of the bell. An improvement on this form, 
called the nantiltu, enables the occupant, instead of de- 
pending upon the attendanta above, as in the older forms, 
to raise or sink the bell, move it about at pleasure, or 
raise great weights with it and deposit tlieni lii any de- 
sired spot. 

diving-bird, n. Same as diver\ 1 (6). 
diving-back (di'ving-buk), n. A hook-name 
of the antelo^ Cephaiophua mergma, translat- 
ing the Dutch name duykerbok (which see) : so 
called from the way in which the animal ducks 
or dives in the brush. See out under Cephalo- 


alliferous depiosits or water may be found by 
It is usually made of two twigs of hazel, or of 
apple or some other fruit-tree, tied together at the top 
with thread, or of a naturally forked branch, and is grasp- 
ed by Iwth hands in such a way tliat it moves when at- 
tracted by the sougbt-for d(gN>slt. ITils method of search- 
ing for ore or water has been In use for centuries, but its 
etUoacy is now rarely credited by intelligent persons. 

Shall we have most likelihood of success if we dig from 
east to west, or from west to east?— or will you assist us 
. . . with your dietninp-rod of witcbes-hazcl? 

Seolt, Aiitiiiiiary, xzlii. 

The divining-rod of reverential study. 

Lowell, Among my Books, 2d ler., p. 47. 

divining-staff (di-vi'uing-«t&f), n. Same as 

divining-rod. 

The mitre of high priests and the divining-etaffol sooth- 
sayers were things of onvy and ambition. 

Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. 1886), I. 696. 

divtoisterf, «. [ME. dyvyniatre; < divine + -isf 
+ -er.] A diviner; a revoaler of hidden things 
by supernatural means. 

Therfore I atynte, I nani no dyvynittre. 

Chaucer, Knight’s Tale, 1. 196.S. 

divinity (di-vin'l-ti), n. ; pi. dioinitiea (-tiz). 
[< ME. divinitc, devynite, < OP. devinite, divini- 
te, P. divinity = Pr. divinitat = 8p. diviwidad = 
Pg. divindade = It. divinitd, divtnitade, divini- 
tate, < L. divinita(t-)a, divinity, < divinus, divine: 
see divine.} 1 . The character of being divine ; 
deity; godhead; the nature of Qod; divine na- 
ture. 



['■ving-drea), n. Submarine ar- 
, under armor). 


vhua. 

diviog-dreBS (di' 
mor (which see, i .. 

div^-apider (di'ving-spl'd^r), n. An aauatio 
spider, Argyroneta aquatiea, which builds its 
nest under water, and habitually dives to reach 
it, oarrying down bubbles of air, -with which it 
fills its nest on the principle of the diving-bell. 
It is thus enabled to remain under water, though 
fitted only for breathing air. Bee out under 
Argyroneta. 

dlvi^-Stone (dl'ving-stdn), n. A name ^ven 
to a species of jasper. 

dtvlnlng-rod (di-vl'nlng-rod), B. A rod or twig 
used in divining; especially, a twig, generally 
of hazel, held & the^and and supposed by its 
bending downward to indicate spots where met- 


2. [cup.] Qod; the Deity; the Supreme Being: 
generally with the definite article. 

'TIs the Divinity that stirs within us ; 

”CU Ueaven iUulf that polnU out an horoafter, 

And intimates oteriiity to man. Adduum, Cato, v. 1. 

3. In general, a celestial being; a divine being, 
or one regarded as divine ; a deity. 

There's a divinity that shapes our ends, 
Kough-hew them how wo will. 

Shak., Hamlet, v. 2. 

Prudence was the only Divinity which ho worshipped, 
and tim possession of virtue tlie only end whicli he pro- 
posed. Dryden, Oharsetor of.Polyblua. 

4. That which is divine in character or qual- 
ity; a divine attribute; supernatural power or 
virtue. 

They say tliere is divinif]/ In odd numbers. 

SiMk., M. W. of W., V. 1. 
Tliere's such divinity dotli hedge a king, 

Tliat treason can but peep to what it would. 

Acts little of hU will. Shak., Hamlet, iv. 6. 

There is more divinity 
In beauty than in majesty. 

Ford, Broken Heart, Iv. 1. 

When the Churcli without temporal support is able to 
doe her great works upon tlio unforc't obedience ol men, 
it argues a divinity about tier. 

Milton, Church-Government, li. .8. 
6. The science of divine things; the science 
which treats of the character of Ood, his laws 
and moral government, the duties of man, and 
the way of salvation ; theology : as, a system 
of divinity ; a doctor of divini^. 

Hear him but reason in divinity, 

And, all-admiring, with an inward wish 
You would desire the king were made a prelate. 

Shak., Hen. V., L 1 . 

In some places the Author has been to attentive to his 
Divinity that he has neglected his Poetry. 

Addiaon, Spectator, No. 369. 

ited shij 
ftj^eat 

Children are . . . breviariea of doctrine, living bodies 
of divinity, open always and Inviting their elders to pe- 
ruse the characters inscribed on the lovely leaves. 

AUrntt, Table-Talk, p. 67, 
BerKataiZ* Divinity, a name aometimes given to the the- 
oloiflcal aystora of Edwards, Hopkins, and others, who 
resided In Berkshire county, Massachusetts,— Dllinlty 
oalf. See eaifi .— Divinity hall, the name given In Scot- 
land to a theological college, or to that draartroent ot a 
university in which theology ia taught.— New Divinity. 
New-uimt Divinity, names given to the New ^land 
theology of Edwards and othersjn the earlier history of 
Its development,— New Haven Dlvlnitv a nonuiar utiB 
for a phase of modified CalvinUm. dei 


viniaation = It. dMnieeaaione ; as ^^nize 
•aUon.} The act of divinizing; deification: as, 
the dMniBOtion of pleasure. Also diviniaation, 
[Bare.] 

With this natural bent (toward pleasure, life, and fe- 
cundity! ... In the Indo-European rao^ . . . where 
would they be now it It liad not been for Israel, and the 
stern check which Israel put upon the glorlfloation and 
divinitation ot this natural bent of mankind, this attrac- 
tive aspect of the not ouraelvea? 

M. AmM, literature and Dogma, L 


division 

divinise (div'i-niz), v. t . ; nret. and m>. dMniaedf 
ppr. divinising, [as F. dwiniaer vs Sp. divinigar 
ss ^g. diviniaar vs It. diviniesare; as divine + 
■dsc.} To deify ; render divine; regard as di- 
vine. Also diviniac. 


cause the Deities whom Rome wonhipped were vicious, 
and thus Vices tliemselves were divinized. 

Bp. Chr. B'ordeu’orth, Church of Ireland, p. 168. 
divlaef, a. [< L. diviaua, of dividore, divide : 
see divide. Cf. devise, v.] Divided; loose; crum- 
bling. 

Thai [oranges] loveth lande tliat rare la and divite. 

PaUadiu*, Husboiidrie (E. E. T. 8.X p. 11». 
divlBl (de-ve'zS). [It., pi. of diviso, < L. dM- 
aua, pp. of dividere, divide.] In muaie, sepa- 
rate : a direction that instruments playing fi^ 
a single staff of music are to separate, one play- 
ing the upper and the other the lower notes, 
dil^bility (di-viz-l-bil'i-ti), «. [a= F. diviai- 

hilitS vs 8p. aiviaibilidad w Pg. diviaibilidade = 
It. diviaibuitd, < ML. *dwiaibiuta(t-)8, < LL. di- 
riaibilia, di'visible: see diviaible.j 1. The ca- 
pacity ot being divided or separated into parts. 
— 2. In arith., the capacity of being exactly 
divided — that is, divided without remainder. — 
Infinite dirizlbllity, the character oi being divisible tuto 
parts which are also divisible, and ao on ad infinitum. * * 


Daltonian theory of atoms, the tt . , , 

matter was long retained with tlie meaning of the infinite 
divUibllity of space. 

The geometricians (you know) teach the divieWlity of 
quantity in infinitum, or without stop, to be mathematl- 
cally demonstrable. Boyle, Things above Beaton. 

1 said at first that infinite divieibility nf matter was the 
doctrine now In vogue amongst the learned, but upon 
second thoughts I believe I have misrepresented them, 
and the mistake arose from want of distinguishing be- 
tween infinite and Indefinite divuitrilUy. 

A. Tuoker, Light of Nature, III, IIL f 18. 
divisibla (di-viz'i-bl), a. and n. [= F. divisible 
vs Bp. divisible = Pg. diviairel ss It. diviaibile, < 
LL. diviaibilia, divisible, < Ij. dividere, pp. dsvi- 
aita, divide: see divide,} I. a. 1. Capable of 
division ; that may be separated or disunited ; 
oonaisting of separable parts or elements: as, a 
lino is divisible into an infinite number of points. 

The outermost layer ot the body is a dense chltlnoua 
cuticiiia, usually divieible into several layers. 

Huxley, Anat. Invert., p. 646. 
2. In arith., capable of division without re- 
maindor ; as, 100 is divisible by 10. 

II, n. That which is susceptible of division. 

The composition of bodies, whether it be of divieible* or 
indivisibles, is a question which must bo rank'd with the 
indlssolvables. Qlanville, Vanity of Dogmatizing, v. 
divisibleneSB (di-viz'i-bl-nes), n. Divisibility; 
capability of being divided. 

The diviribleneti of nitre Into fixed and volatile parts. 

Boyle, Works, I. 876. 

divisibly (di-viz'i-bli), adv. In a divisible 


Besides body, which is linponetrably and divitibly ex- 
tended, there la in nature another substance . . . which 
doth not consist of parts separable from one another. 

Cudumih, Intellectual System, p. 834, 
diTlBion (di-vizh'pn), n. [< ME. divisioun, de- 
visiovn, < OP. deviaiotL division, F, division s= 
Pr. devision, devesio = 8p. division vs Pg. diviaSo 
w It. diviaione s= D. diviaie vs G. Dan. ow. divi- 
sion, < L. dtvuiio(n-), division, < dividere, pp. 
diviaua, divide: see atvtdc.] 1. The act of (fi- 
vlding or separating into parts, portions, or 
shares : as, the division of a word (as by means 
of a h 3 rphen at the end of a line) ; the division 
of labor ; the division of profits. 


Specifically— (a) (L. d%vutio(n-), tr. of Gr. «iaip«iTw.l In 
lof/ie, the enumeration and naming of tlie parts of a whole ; 
espeotaiiy , the enumeration of the species ot a genus. The 
latter Is also distingulalied as logieal dineion. DivUion ia 
mainly dUtingnlthod from eUuitificfUion In that the latter 
is a modem word, and anppoaes minute observation of the 
facts, while the former, as an Aristotellau term, denotes a 
much ruder proceeding, based on ordinary knowledge, and 
undertaken at the outset of the study of the genua divided. 
One of the distinctive doctrines of the Ramiat school of logi- 
cians was that ail division should proceed by dichotomy. 


into those whiche si 

therofoie dooeth declare what a thing is, so the division 
sheweth how many thIngM are conteined In the same. 

Sir T. WUeon, Buie of Reason (1661). 

Divition is the parting or dividing of a word or tl 

ih.f I. o— erall, unto other wore — — * 

Blundeville, Arte ol 

the 

rectlonof ti 


division 
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divisor 


barwis$, etc.), also for the purpose of Impallntr two shields 
together, or In nuartering. (c) The separation of members 
In a legislative house in order to ascertain the vote. This 
is eifected in the British House of Commons by the pass- 
ing of the afllruintivo and negative sides into separate lob- 
bies. to l>e counted by tellers ; in American legislatures, 
by their rising alternately, or, os is freouently done in the 
Houseof Representatives, by passing liet ween tellers stand- 
ing in front of the Speaker's desk. In the British House 
of Commons the usual metliod of voting mi any contested 
measure is by division ; in the United States, by ayes and 
noes, or affirmative and negative answers on a call of the 
roll. 


Tile motion passed without a divUion. Moeavlay. 
8. In math, : fa) The operation inverse to mul- 
tiplication ; tlie finding of a quantity, tho q^uo- 
tient, which, multiplied hy a given quantity, 
the divisor, gives another given quantity, the 
dividend, in elementary uritlmietic division is often de- 
fined as, for example, "tlio partition of a mater summe 
by a lesser” {Rteorde, IMO); but sueli a definition applies 
only when the quotient is an abstract number and an in- 
teger. Division is denoted by various signs. Tims, a dl- 
Tided by b may be written in any of the following ways : 

0/6, o;6, ob~‘. 

Where multiplication is not commutative (thot is, whore 
XU is not generally equal to yx) there arc two kinds of 
division ; for if acy ■ 2, a may be regarded os tho quotient 
of 2 divided by y, or y as the quotient of z divided by a. 
These two kinds of division ore denoted os follows : 

ay-i-y = a, ayryaa, x~'(xy) = y. 

Division Is one of the fundamental oiieratlons In arithme- 
tic, common algebra, and quaternions ; but in other forms 
of algebra It generiilly gives an indeterminate quotient, 
and so loses its importance, (ft) A rule or method 
for ascertaining the quotient of n divisor into 
a dividend: as, long division, (c) A section; 
the separation of a geometrical fi^ro into two 
parts. — 3. The state of being divided; sepa- 
ration of parts ; ns, an army weakened hy di- 
vision; divisions among Christians. 

Hate is of all things the mightiest divider ; nay, is d(- 
vision itself. ififfon. Divorce, ll. ‘21. 

4. That which divides or separates ; a dividing 
line, partition, or mark of separation ; any sigh 
or cause of separation or distinction. 

I will put a dCvition between my rieople and tliy peo- 
ple. Ex. vili. as. 

8. A part separated or distinguished in any 
way from tho rest ; a minor part or aggrogato ; 
a (UBtinct portion: as, tho divisions ol an or- 
ange; a division of mankind or of a country; 
the divisions of a book or of a discourse. 


Express the heads of your diHtioiu in as few and clear 
woras as you can. Swi/t. 

Spoclflcally— (a) A definite part of an army or of a fleet, 
consisting of a certain nuiuuer of brigades or of vessels 
under a single cuinuiuuder. 

Kur Ids diiimonn, os tlie times do brawl. 

Are in three heads ; one ixiwor against the French, 
And one against Ulonduwer ; perforce, a third 
- Must take up us. Shak., ‘2 Hen. IV., 1. 3. 

(6) A part of a ship's company sot apart for a certain ser- 
vice In action. Those wliu serve at the guns are classed as 
the first, second, tkird, and/onrfA diinstons; tlie jxncder di- 
vitton provide the guns with ammunition ; the master'i 
divition steer the sliip and work tlie sails ; and the enyt- 
nter'i divizinn manage the engines and the boilers, (c) 
A geomphloal inlUtan command, consisting of two or 
more aepartmenta. Tmi, the Military Dieinon ot the 
Missouri consisted of tlie department of Dakota, the de- 
partment of tile Platte, the department of the Missouri, 
and the department of Texas. Tlie United States is di- 
vided for military porviuses at the present time (1890) into 
eiglit departmentsfsee dejMtrtrnent), the system of divisions 
having been discontinued, (d) In tial. hitL: fl) In zoblo- 
gioal classification, any group of tpeeies forming a part of 
a larger group; in entomology, sometimes specifically ap- 
plied to a group smaller tlian a suborder and larger than a 
family, as .the division Oirinnocerata ot the Hetzraptera. A 
taction may be miulvaloiit in value to a division, or a group 
subordinate to it ; a series is a division in which the minor 
mups show a regular gradation in structure. (2) In bo- 
uuiical claMlftcatton, one of the liigher grades In the se- 
quence of groups, equivalent to aubJeinydom or aeriet, as the 
pbnnogainous and cryptogamous divitiona of planta It 
IS also often need as sulKirdinate to clatt, as the polypet- 
otous, apetaloiis, etc., dictstons ot dicotyledonous plants. 
By some authors it has been used to designate a grade 
between triba and order. 

6. The state of beinp; divided in sentiment or 
Interest ; disunion ; discord ; variance ; differ- 
ence. 


There was a division among Uie people. John vli. 48. 


Betwixt these two 
Dioiaion smoulders liidden. 

Tennyson, Princess, ill. 


Earth, those solid stars, this weight of body and limb. 
Are they not sign and syndiol of thy division from Him ? 

Tennyson, Tho Higher Pautlieisiii. 


7. In music, a rapid and florid melodic passage 
or phrase, usually intended to be sung at one 
breath to a single svllable : so called Mcause 
originally conceived as the elaboration of a 
phrase of long tones by the division of each 


into several short ones. It was common in the 
music of the eighteenth century. 

Sweet as ditties highly penn'd. 

Snug by n fMr queen in a summer's bower, 

With ravishing division, to her lute. 

• Shak., 1 Hen. IV., ill. 1. 
Music, advance thee on thy golden wing. 

And dance aieuiiun from sweet string to string. 

Middleton, Blurt, Master-Constable, i. 1. 
Now that tho manager has monopolized tho Opera- 
house, haven't we the signors and simioras calling here, 
sliding tlioir smooth semibreves and gurgling glib divi- 
sions In their outlandish throats? 

Sheridan, Tlie Critic, 1. 1. 

8. Tho precise statement of tho points at issue 
in any dispute. [Rare.] 

The devision is an openyng of thynges wherein we agree 
and rest upon, and wherein wo stick and stand in travers, 
shewing what we liave to sale in our owne behalfe. 

Sir T. VrUsan, Rhetoric (16B.3). 

9. See the extracts. 

At tlie Dnivursity ot Cambridge, England, each of the 
three terms is divided Into two parts. Division is tlie 
time when this partition is made. 

B. II. Hall, College Words. 


Tho terms are still further divided, each into two parts; 
and, after division In tlie Miohaelmas and Lent terms, a 
student who can assign a good plea for absence to the Col- 
i ege authorities may go down and take holiday lor the rest 
of the time. C. A. Bristed, English University, p. 87. 
Accidental dl'Vieion, a division ot a subject aonording 
to its accidents : as, good tilings are, according to Aris- 
totle, citlicr qualities of mind, qualities of body, or acci- 
dents of fortune. Oenteelmel dlvleion. Seeeentesimal. 

— Oomplementary dlvlalon, a method of division given 


tho remainder after subtracting It from the round number. 
Tlie first figure of tlie quotient is set down, from tlio divi- 
ilond is subtracted the product of this by tho round num- 
ber, and to the remainder is added tho product of the same 
figure of the quotient by the complement of the divisor. 
The sum is treated as a new dividend. — Oom^OZ or oom- 
jiound fU'VLsion, the division of a complex or compound 
number either by a number of the same sort or by an ab- 
stract number, as the division of 3 days 18 hours 17 minutes 
by 1 day 18 hours 28 minutes 86 seconds, or by 7.— Direct 
divlllon. (a) Division not complementary. (6) A rule 
for dividing one number by another, so os to obtain tho 
entire period of tlio elrculating decimal ot the nuotient. 
Both dividend and divisor are multiplied by the same 
numlier so as to make the lost algiilflcant figure of tlie di- 
visor 9. By striking off from tlio divisor so multiplied the 
9, together with any cipliers witich may follow it, and In- 
cren-sing tlie truncated ivmnant hy 1, a number is obtained 
called the current multiplier. The last figure of the mul- 
tiplied dividend is now struck off, multiplied by tliu cur- 
rent multiidier, and the pivduct added to tho truncated 
dividend. The sum is treated as a new dividend ; and this 
process is continued until the dividends liogin to repeat 
themselves. The successive flgnres struck off from tho divi- 
dend from last to first are now written down from left to 
right as a whole numlier, and subtracted from tlio circulat- 
ing part of ttie same flgnres repeated indefinitely into the 
dccimat places. Tlio remainder, after shifting the decimal 
point as many places to tlie left as tlicro wore zeros struck 
off from the (flvtsur along with the 9, ia tho quotient souglit. 
- Divlllon by drcolutlng deolmala, a method of di- 
viding liy means of ataideof clrculr*'- ‘ 
Sion by factors, tlio process of d 


od of dividing based on the fact that tile logarl 
(^uotlaiit h^the Jogarlthm of th^divIdencMiniinished by 


e logarithm of the divisor.— -IM'vision Of a raUo, the 
reduction ot a proportion from a:b ^ e:ct to b - a :a = d 

- e:e.— Division of labor, in polit. econ., tlie dividing 
up of a pnicesB or an employment into partionlar parts, 
so that each person employed can devote himseif wholly 
to one section of the process.— Division Of the ques- 
tion, in a legislative body, the division of a complex propo- 
sition or motion into distinct propositions, in order that 
each may be considered and voted upon separately: a 
course resorted to, upon motion or demand, when any of 
the raeinliers favor parts but not tho whole of the mea- 
sure. The uresiiliiig olficer usually has the power of de- 
ciding wliether such division is admissible.— Division 
VloL See irfof.— Oeneral of division. Bee yeneral, n.— 
Okllden dlvlslont, arithmetical division not complemen- 
U^.— Harmonic di-vlslon of a line. Bee harmonic. 

— uron dlvlslont. Same as complementary division.— 
LosdOSl dl'VlslOn, any division not a partltton being 
either a nominal, suiistantial, or accidental division.— 
Long division, the common modem method of arith- 
metical division when the divisor Is a number larger 
than 10. The greatest number of tiroes that tho divisor 
is contained In the first figures of the dividend, beginning 
with the left (a sufficient number being taken to make a 
numlier greater than tho divisor), is set down to tho right 
of the dividend, as tho first figure of the quotient ; the di- 
visor is then multiplied by this quotient, and the product 
is subtracted from the leit-hamf part of the dividend; to 
tlie remainder the next figure to tne light in the dividend 
is then annexed, and the number tlius formed is treated 
as a new dividend ; and so on. Tho same method U ex- 
tended in algebra to the division of polynomials In gen- 
eral. The rule is of Italian origin, fieo scratch division, 
—Nominal dlvlslOiL an enumeration of the different 
senses of an equirocm word or expression ; a distinction. 

Parttble dl'Vlalon, the mental division of a whole Into 

. — 1. • -I,- T, — ,1-1 .jjju sovereign, lords, 

, — j1 dlvlalon, a division re- 
lating to facts, not a mere distinction lietween different 
meanings of a word, embracing suhatantial, partible, and 
accidental division ; Uie explication of a whole by Ita parts. 
— Boratoh dlvlalon, the ordinary method of division be- 
fore long division came into genera use, late in the seven- 
teenth century. The products were uot set down at all, 
but only the remsluders. The divisor was set down under 
the dividend ; the first figure of the quotient was then set 


iU 


down and was multiplied by the first figure Of the divisor 
and the remainder was set down over the corresponding 
flgnres of the dividend, which were immediately cancehxi, 
together with the first figure of the divisor. ITiis process 
having been repeated until the whole divisor had lieen 
canceled, the latter was written down again one place fur 
ther to the left, the second figure of the quotient w* 


351 ( 
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The rule was derived from Arabian writers. — Short dl- 
vialon, a proeess of division practised with a divisor not 
larger than 10, in which the quotient la set down directly, 
iielng written from left to right, usually below a line under 
the dividend, without auxiliary figures.— Substantial 
dlvlalon, or dlvlalon per ae, the division of a genus into 
its species.— To run dlvlslont, in music, to make florid 
variations on a tlieinc. 


Running division on tho panting air, 

B. Jonson, Poetaster, Iv. 3. 
He could not run division with mure art 
Upon his quaking instrument than she. 

The nightingale, did with her various notes 
Reply to. Ford, Lover's Melancholy, 1. 1. 


Bhe launches out into descriptions ol christenlnn, runt 
divisions upon a liead-dress. Addison, Lady Orators. 


-Syn, 1. Demarcation, apiMirtionment, allotment, distrl- 
biiHoii.— 6. Section, Fortum, etc. (see part, n.), compart- 
ment, clow, head, category, detachment.— 6. Disagree- 
luent, breach, rupture, alienation. 

divisional (di-vlzh'qn-al), a. [< division + -«/.] 
1. Pertaining to or 'serving for dmeion; noting 
or making dnision : as, a divisional line. Also 
divisionary. — 2. Belonging to a division, as of 
an army, or to a district constituting a division 
for any purpose ; having to do 'with a division : 
as, a divisional general (that is, a general of 
division in tho French service); a divisional 
surgeon of police. 


.Stem soldier as Davoust was, the correspondence shows 
him to have iieen on friendly, if not indeed affectionate, 
terms with ills divisional generals, 

Edinburgh Rev., CLXIV. 20‘2. 


Divisional bonds. Bee Imndt . 
di'Visionary (di-vizh'on-|-ri), a. [< division + 
-arwl.] Same as divisioiial, 1. Imj). Diet, 
di'vfsionert (di-vizh'§n-6r), n. One who diiridcs. 
divi^on-mark (di-vizh'on-mkrk), n. In musi- 
cal notation, a horizontal curve inclosing a nu- 
meral which is placed over or under notes that 
are to ho performed in a rhythm at variance 
with tho general rhythm of tho piece. The nu- 
meral indicates the desired rhjdihm. See trip- 
let, quintole, sexiolet, etc. 
diiriuon-plate (di-vizh'on-piat), «. In a gear- 
cutting lathe, a disk or wheel perforated with 
circular systems of holes, representing the divi- 
sions of a circumference into a certain number 
of parts. 

divisive (di-vl'siv), a. [= P. divisif = Pr. di- 
viziti = 8p. Pg. It. divisive, < L. as if *dwisivus. 
< divisus, pp. of dividere, divide : see divide.] 
1. Forming or expressing division or distribu- 
tion. 


Those numbers which the grammarians call distributive 
or diniiiitw, tomi, quateml, . . . &o. 

J. Made, On Daniel, p. 1‘2. 
8. Creating division or discord: as, divisive 
courses. 

In this diacharge of the trust put upon us by Ood, we 
would not be looked upon as sowers of sedition, or broacli- 
era of national and divisive motions. 

Milton, Articles of l‘eaoe with the Irish. 

There is nothing so fundamentally divisive as superficial 
misunderstanding. Contemporary Rev., LI. 108. 

Divisive descent. See descent, i s. — Dl'vlslve difference. 
Same as specific difference (which see, under difference). 
— Dlvlsl-ve members, the parU which come iiito view 
by the division of a whole.— Divisive method, Galen's 
method of treating a subject hy successive definitions and 
divisions : otherwise called the definitive method. 
divislvely (di-vl'siv-li), adv. In a divisive man- 
ner; 'byomsion. Hooker. 
di'VlriveiidSS (di-'vi'siv-neB), n. The state or 
quality of being divisive ; tendency to split up 
or separate into units. 

Bo invincible is man's tendency to unite with all tho in- 
vincible divisivenees he has. 

Carlyle, French Rev., III. lit 1- 
divisor (di-vl'zqr), «. [aa Q. Dan, Sw. divisor, 
< F. diviseur ssi'Sjp. Pg. divisor aa It. divisors, < 
L. divisor, a divider, mstributor, < dividere, pp- 
divisus, divide; see divide."] In arith.i (a) A 
number or quantitv by which another number 
or quantitv (the dividend) is di'vided. (J) A 
number which, multiplied by an integer quo- 
tient, gives another number of which it is said 
to be a divisor.— Common divisor, or eomroon mea- 
sure, in math., a nnmber or quantity that dlvidM each 
of two or more numben or qusnHues without IssrioC 



the (actors o( the absolute tenn.— Theory of 
I, tliat rart of the theory o( numbers which relates 
Ivtsibilfty of numbers, embracing the greater part 


divlaor 

a rentlnder.— Ojrolotomlo divisor, a divisor of a oyolo. 
tomlo function.— Divisor Of a form, in arith., a whole 
niunber which exactly divides some number of the given 
form.— Intrlnsio (opposed to extrinsic) divisor, n cy. 
clotomlo divisor which at the same time divides the index 
of the congruence.— ISethod Of divisors, a method (or 
finding the commensurabie i-oots of an equation by first 
rendering them Integral and then searohlug for thum 
among the factors of the absolute tenn.— Th< 

divisors, tl>atj * 

to the dlvisibill 
of the subiect. 

divisnral (di-vlz'u-ral), a. [< *divimre (< L. 
divisnra, a division, < dividere, pp. divism, di- 
vide) 4- Divisional: in bot, applied to 
the median lino of the teeth of mosses, along 
which splitting occurs. 

divorce (di-vors'), «. [< ME. divorae, devorae, 
< OP. divorce, P. divorce s= Pr. divorai = Sp. Pg. 
divordo = It. divordo, < L. divortium, a sepa- 
ration, divorce, < divortere, diverterc, separate : 
see dinerf.] 1. A legal dissolution of tiie bond 
of marriage, in its strictest application the term 
means a judicial decree or legislative act absolutely ter- 
minating or nullifying a raarriarc, more specKlcally onlled 
diwrct a vinculo matrimonii. It la often used, however, 
to signify s judicial sepai-ation, or termination of cohabi- 
tation, more Bpectfically called a limited divorce, or a di- 
vorce a menta et thoro (from bed and board) ; and It is 
sometimes also used more broadly still of a judicial decree 
that a supposed marriage never had a valid existence, as 
in ease of fraud or Incapacity. 


watt; oridn obscure.] A piece of turf; a 
square sod, of a kind used to cover roofs, build 
outhouses, etc. 

The old shepherd was sitting on his divot-vevt without 
the door mundliig a shoe. Brownie, ll. 15S. 

Pail and divot. 8oo/a«a. 

dlvoto (de-v6't6), a, [It.,< L. devotua, devout : 
see devout, and devote, a.] In music, devout; 
CTave; solemn. 

wvot-spade (div'gt-spad), «. A spade for cut- 
ting divots or sods, having a semicircular blade, 
like a chopping-knife, and a long wooden 
handle with a crutch-head. 

divulgate (di-vul'gSt), v. t. [< li. divulgatua, 
pp. of divuUfare, make common, divulge: see 
To spread abroad ; publish. [Rare.] 


A malr better lord _ 

Laird of Blackwood (Child’s Ballads, IV. 290). 
Hence — 2. Complete separation; absolute dis- 
junction; abrogation of any close relation: as, 
to make divorce between soul and body ; the 
divorce of church and state. 

never may 111 office, or fell jealousy, . . . 

Thrust in between the paction of these kingdoir 
To make divorce of their Incorporate league. 

Shak.,Hen. V, 

And as the long divorce of steel falls on me. 

Make of your prayers one sweet sacrifice. 

And lift my soul to heaven. Shak., lien. VIII., 11. 1. 
8. The sentence or writing by which marriage 
is dissolved. 

divorce (di-vors'), v. pret. and pp. divorced, 
ppr. divorcing, [= F. divorcer s Sp, Pg. di- 
voroiar = It. divorsiare, < ML. divortiare, di- 
vorce; from the noun.] 1. To dissolve the 
marriage contract between by process of law ; 
release legally from the marnage tie ; release 
by legal process from sustaining the relation 
or performing the duties of husband or wife : 
absolutely or with from in this and the follow- 
ing senses. See divorce, n,, 1. 

She was divorc'd. 

And the late marriage made of none effect. 

Shak., Hen. VUI., Iv. 1. 
Hence — 2. To release or sever from any close 
connection ; force asunder. 

Sabbath rites 

Have dwindled into unrespected forms. 

And knues and hassocks are well-nigh divorc'd. 

Cowper, The Task, i. 748. 
Dltmlts me, and I prophesy your plan, 
Divoived/rom my experience, will be chaff 
Kor every gust of chance. Tennyeon, Princess, Iv. 

Sin — sin everywhere, and the sorrow that never can he 
divorced /Tom aln. T. Winthrop, Cecil Dreome, xx. 

3. To take away ; put away. [Bare.] 

Nothing but death 
Shall e’er divorce my dignities. 

Shak., Hon. VlII., lU. 1, 
dlvorceable (di-vor'sa-bl), o. [< divorce + 
-o6ie.] That can be divorced. Also divorcible. 

If therefore the mln<l cannot have that due society by 
marriage that it may reasonably and humanly doslre, it 
can be no human society, and so not without reason di- 
voreHte. Milton, Colasterlon. 

divorcement (di-vors'ment), n. [< divorce + 
-ment.'i The act or process of divorcing; di- 
vorce. 

Let him write her a bill of divorcement. Dent. zxiv. 1. 


It were very perltlous to dpuulnate that noble soyence 
to commune people, not lemed in lylierall sciences and 
pldloaophy. Sir T. Blyot, Castle of Health, iv. 

divulgatet (di-vul'gfit), a. [< L. divulgatua, 
pp. ; see the verb.] Published. 

Poclenco and sufferaunce, by which the fayth was dy- 
Wil'Hite and sprud almost thorowo the worlde in litel 
while. Sir T. More, Works, p. 110. 

divulgation (div-ul-g^'shqn), tt. [= F. divul- 
gation = Sp. difttlgacion = Pg. dtvuUjacdo = It. 
divulgasione, < LL. divulgatio(n-), < L. divul- 
gare, pp, divulgatua, make common : see di- 
vulge, i The act of sproading abroad or pub- 
lishing. [Bare.] 

Secrecy hath no lesse use then dioatyation. 

Bp. Mall, Lazarus Bailed. — 
divulgate^ (di-vuPg4-to-ri), a. [< divulgate 
+ -ory.'\ Publishing; making known. [Bare.] 

Nothing really is so self-puhlishing, so divulyatory, as 
tliought. JSmereon, -Hpeccli, Free Keltgiiuis Association, 
divulge (di-vulj'), V.; pret. and pp. divulged, 
ppr. divulging. [= F. divulguer zs Pr. Sp. Pg. 
divulgar = ft. divulgare, < L. divulgare, make 
common, spread among the people, publish, < 
di- for dia-, apart, + vulgare, make public, < 
vulgus, the common people: see vulgar.'] I, 
tram. 1. To make public; send or scatter 
abroad ; publish. [Obsolete or archaic in the 
general sense.] 

Of tliu beneflteand commodity wherof there was a book 
divulged in ITiiit nut many years since. 

Coryat, Crudities, I. 82. 

After this tlic Queen commanded another Proclamation 
to bo divulged. Howell, lyOttcrs, 1. vl. 8. 

Specifically — 2. To tell or make known, as 
something before private or secret; reveal; 
diacloso ; declare openly. 


dlsiy 

tearing asnnder, < diveUere, pp. divulsua, tear 
asunder: see divel'^,] The act of pulling or 
plucking away; a rending asunder; violent 
separation. 

Water and massy Imdiea move to the centre of the 
cartli ; but rather than to suffer a dimltion in the con- 
timiunce of nature, they will move upwards. 

Bacon, Advanoenient o' Learning, il. 265. 

The divuleion of a good handful of hair. Lander. 

On the divuleion of Belgium from Holland, in 1831, the 
treaty of separation again provided tor the free uaviga. 
lion of this river (the Scheldt |. 

irooleeg, introd. to Inter. Law, | 68. 

divulslvet (di-vul'siv), a. [< L. divulaua, pp. 
of divellere, tear apart (see diveV^), + -sec.] 
Tending to pull or tear osimder ; rending. Bp. 
Hall. 

divulsor (di-vul'sqr), n. [NL., < L. divulaua, 
pp. of divellere, tear apart: see diveP.] In 
aurg., an instrument for the forcible dilatation 
of a passage. 

dlwan (di-wan'), n. Same as divan. 

diwani (di-wan'i), n. Same as dewani. 

dizaint (di-zan'), n. [Early mod. E. also di- 
eayne; < F. dieain, < aix, ten, < L. decern =s E. 
ten. ] A poem of ten stanzas, each of ten line«. 
JDaviea. 


Puttenham, 1 

dizd (diz). V. t. ; pret. and pp. dized,]gpr. dizing. 
■■E. dial,, also aiae: see aizen.] To dizen (m 
lef, 1). [Prov, Eng.] 

dizen (diz'n or di'zn), v. t. [Early mod. E. 
discH, dyayn ; not found in ME. , but appar. ult. 
< AS. "dise, E. dial. *dizen, dmon (= L(i. dieaae), 
tho bunch of flax on a distaff, whence in comp. 
AS. diaataf, diatc^, distaff : see distaff. Cf . 
dizen.] 1. To dress with flax for sinning, as 
u distaff. 


And he, a jeat. Into his grave 

Dryden, tr. of Juvenal s Satires, I. 218. 
It would he endless to descrilte the different sensations 
cf both families, when I divulged the news of onr mis- 
fortune. (Joldetnith, Vicar, 11. 

Sf. To declare by a public act; proclaim. 

Ood . . . marks 

The just man, and divulgee him through heaven. 

MUton, 1'. R., 111. 62. 
4t. To impart, as a gift or faculty; confer gen- 
erally. 

Think the same vouchsafed 
To cattle and each beast ; which would not be 
To them made common, and dimdg'd. 

MUton, P. L., vlll. 683. 
==8yn. 2. To let out, disclose, betray, impart, coramunU 
oate. 

n.t intrana. To become public; be made 
known; become visible. 


2. To dross with clothes ; attire; deck; bedizen. 

Ckimc, Boll, l>oll, dittn me. 

Fletcher, Monsieur Thomas, Iv. 6. 

Like a tragedy queen he has dizen'd her out. 

Gotdemith, Retaliation, L 67. 
dlzzt (diz), V. t. [Developed from dizzy.] To 
astonish; puzzle; make dizzy. 

Now he [Rosinante] is dizzed with the continual circlet 
of the stables, which are ever approached but never en- 
tered. Oayton, Notes on Don Quixote, 

dizzardt (diz'jird), n. [Also written dizard, 
diaard; < dizzy, foolish, + -ard. Cf. dotard.] 
A blockhead. 


e dizarde 


Burton, Anat. of Mel., p. 1 


Now haud yi 


lighter dear, 


For Jamie's divorcement I’ll _ 

Far better lord I’ll provide (or thee. 

Jamie Douglat (Child’s Ballads, IV. 288). 

divorcer (dl-v6r's6r), n. One who or that which 
produces a divorce or separation. 

Death is the violent estranger of acquaintance, the eter- 
nal divorcer at marriage. Drummond, Cypress Grove. 

dlvoroible (di-vSr'si-bl), o. [< divorce + -4ble.] 
Same as dworceable, 

divordve (di-vor'siv), a. [< divorce + -i»e.] 
Having power to divorce. 

All the divoroive engines In heaven and earth. 

Milton, Divorce, i. 8. 

divot (div'pt), n. [So. and North. E., also -writ- 
teu dket, and diffat aftd in different form do- 


dlvulgement (di-vulj'ment), n. [= It. 
mento; as divulge + -ment.] The act of di- 
vulging. [Bare.] Imp. Diet. 
dlvmgence (di'-vurjons), n. [< divulge + -ence.] 
A making known;" a di’vulging; revelation. 
[Bare,] 

The Chancellor, in particular, was highly incensed at 
the divulgenee of his throat to throw himself into the arms 
of France In the event of his advances being rejected by 
England. Lowe, Bismarck, II. 244. 

di'VUlger (di-vul'j6r), n. One who or that which 
divulges or reveals. 

We find that false priest Watson and arch traitor Percy 
to have been the first devisors and divulgert of this scan- 
dalous report. State Triofs, Gunfiowder Plot, an, 1606. 
divulset (di-vuls'), V. t. [< L. divulaua, -pp. of 
divellere, tear asunder: see divel'^.] To pull 
or tear apart or away ; rend. 

■Vaines, syiiowes, arteries, why crack yee not ? 

Burst and divul’et with anguish of my griefe. 

Marzton, Antonio and Melllda, I., i. 1. 
divnlzion (di-vnl'shqn), n. [s F. divulaion ss 
Pg. divulaOo 33 It. diwMone, < L. divulaio(n-), a 


wizards, let him learn to play the tool amongst dizram . 
Campion, Chapman, and Beaumont, Mask of the Middle 
ITemple and Lincoln’s Inn. 

dizzardlyt (dlz'ttrd-li), a. [< dizzard + -iyl.] 
Like a (uzzard or blockhead. 

Where’s this prating asso, this dizzardly fooIeT 

R. Wilton, Cobbler’s Prophecy, slg. A, 4. 
dizzen (diz'n), n. [So. var. of dog^n.] A dozen; 
specifically, a dozen cuts of yarn. [Scotch.] 

A country girl at her wheel, 

Her dizzen a done, she’s unco weel. 

burnt. The Twa Dogs, 
dizzily (diz'i-li), adv. In a dizzy or giddy 
manner. 

dizziness (diz'i-nos), n. [< dizzy + -nm.] Gid- 
diness; a whirling in the head; vertigo, 
dizzne (diz'n), v. {. ; pret. and dizzued, ppr. 
dizzuing. [E. dial. (Com.).] To break down 
or mine away the “country” on one side of a 
small and rich lode, so that this may afterward 
be taken down clean and free from waste. Also 
spelled diaaue, and occasionally dzhu. Pryce. 
[Corawall, Eng,] 

dizzy (diz'i), a. [Early mod. £. also dizzie; < 
ME. dyay, dysi, deai, duay, dusi, < AS, dyaig, dy- 
aeg, foolish, stu^d (also as a noun, foolishness, 
stupidity), = MD. duyaigh, deuaigh, foolish, stu- 
pid, giddy, =3 Pries, dimg ss MLG. duaich, fool- 
ish, stupid, LG. du.sig, ddaig (> G. dial, duaig). 


giddy; also in comp., A8. *dyaiglic, dyaelic, dya- 
tic, foolish, stupid, s= D. duizelig =s LG. duae- 
lig, duaaelig, duaelig, > Q. (chiefly dial.) duaclig, 
duaaelig, tmaelig, duselicM, dmlig, dualicht, gid- 
dy; with suffix -lie, LG. -lig, Q. -tich, partly ac- 
com. in LG. and Q. to -ig (as if < *dusel + -ig), 
whence the later noun, LG. duael, > G. duael, 
duaael, giddiness, vertigo (> MD. dvyaelm, D. 
duizekn ss LG. diiaeln, duaaeVn, > G. duaebt, 



dluy 

thuMln, be ^ddr), < *dus, *dils (prob. oon- 
neot^ with MHO. tdre, tdr, Q. thor, tor, a fool), 
which may be reeerded as a oontr. of *dwa8, 
AS. dwSa = MD. dwaea, D. dwaas, foolish. The 
Dan. ddaig, drowsy, belongs rather to the root 
of dose : see dose and daze. The sense of ‘gid- 
dy’ is not found before mod. E., and the word is 
scarcely found at all in later ME. Hence dizzy, 
and dizsard.] If. Foolish ; stupid. 

Than waxes his hort hard and hevy, 

And his head feble and dyiy. 

Hampolt, Trlok of Conscience, 1. 770. 
Ase dime men and adoted doth. Ancrsn RiviU, p. 222. 
8. Giddjr; having a sensation of whirling in the 
head, with instability or proneness to fall ; ver- 
tiginous. 

‘Tis looking downward makes one dixzy. 

Brotming, Old Pictures In Florence. 
8. Causing giddiness : as, a dizzy height. 

How fearful 

And ditty 'tis, to cast one's eyes so low I 

Shak., Lear, Iv. a 
So, with painful steps we climb 
Up the duty ways of time. 

Whittier, My Dream. 

4. Arising from or caused by giddiness. 

A ditty mlat of darkness swims around. Pitt. 

6. Giddy; tboughtless; heedless. 

What followers, what retinue canst thou gain, 

Or at thy heels the ditty multitude. 

Longer than thou canst feed them on thy cost? 

Jfaton, P, It, 11. 420. 
dilsy (diz'i), V. ; pret. and pp. dizzied, ppr. diz- 
zying. [< ME. *dyaien, dettien, < AS. dyeigian, 
^zegian, dytigan. dyeian, be foolish, act or talk 
foolishW (= OFries. dueia, bo dizzy) ; from the 
ad^ I.t intrana. Toberoolish; act foolishly. 
tC, trans. To make giddy ; confuse. 


Merrily, merrily whirled the wheels of the dittyiryi dances 
Under the orchard-trees and down the path to the mea- 
dows. Lonafellow, Evangeline, 1. 4. 

». Beejebel. 

\ djerrid, n. 6aejereed,jerrid. 

. a 1, n. See dziggetai. 
i, djuuiee. See Jdnn, jinnee. 

n (jo'lan), n. [E. Ind.] The native name 

of the year-bird, Bueeroa plicatua, a hombill 
with a white tail and a plicated membrane at 
the base of the beak, inhabiting the Sunda 
islands, Malacca, etc. 

]>.li]lk ^dd'link), n. In mining, a flat iron bar 
■nspenaed by chains in a shaft so that it may 
be raised or lowered at pleasure, and used to 
rapport a man engaged in making repairs or 
changes in the pit-work. The man sits on the 
bar, and is supplied in part by a strap which 
goes round his body under the arms. 

D. M. In muaio, an abbreviation of deaira vtano 


_JwWoh_8ee^ 


D. M.. D. 
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as a suffix to form the pret. of verbs then 
formed, became reduced in Gtoth. to -da, in AS. 
to -de, in E. to -d, usually treated as -ed, with the 
preceding stem-vowel: see -eiP): (c) pp. done, < 
ME. don, doon, or i-don, y-don, otien without the 
suffix do, doo, i-do, y-do, < AS. gedon m OS. don, 
duan, ddn = OFries. d6n, dan = D.gedaan = 
MLG. geddn, LQ. daan = OHQ. tan, MnG.getan, 
Q. getan, gethan; (d) ppr. doing, < ME. doinge, 
earlier doende, doande,< AS. ddndezxOS, OFries. 
*duand (not found) = OHG. tuont, MHG. tuend, 
O. tuend, thuend: a widely extended Indo-Euro- 
pean root, ‘do, make, put,’ s= L. -dere, put, in 
comp, ahdere, put awav (see ahdiUve), eondere, 
put together, put up (see condite, condiment), 
aba-oondere, put away, hide (see dbaoond), in- 
dere, put upon, impose, aubdere, put under, sub- 
stitute (see aubdittiioua), credere, trust (see cre- 
dit) (the L. verb being merged in form and sense 
with dare, in comp, -dere, ^ve : see date^), =Qr. 
•v/ *df., *(hi, in reduplicated pres. rShm, ind. 
rlByftL, put, plac^ di/ut, a thing laid down, a prop- 
osition, theme, meiq, a patting, position, thesis, 
bijKtj, a case, etc. (see tmme, thesis, theca, antith- 
esis, etc.), = OBulg. dSU, ddyati ss Slov. dyati, 
put, lay, say, etc. (being widely developed in 
the Slav, tongues), ss Lith. deU = Lett, det, put, 
lay, = OPers. ^ tla Skt. ^ dhd (pres, da- 
dhdmi), put^ lay. The orig. sense ‘put’ appears 
especially in the compounds, orwnally con- 
tractions. of do with a following adverb, name- 
ly, don (< do on)^^ff (< do off), dout (< do out), 
dup (< do up). Peculiar inf. forms, consisting 
of do combined with the prepositional sign, ap- 
pear as nouns in ado and to-do. Doriv. deed, 
doom, deem, -dom, etc. Cf. do2. The uses of 
do, as a verb expressing almost any kind of ac- 
tivity, are so various, and are involved in so 
many idiomatic constnictions, that a complete 
discrimination and exhibition of them in strict 
sequence is impossible, the coloring of the verb 
bemg largely due to its context.] I. trans, 1. 
To put; place; lay. |The u«e of the word In this 
Benw) U now obsolete, except In combtuatluu with certain 
adverbs In some Idiomatic phrases, as do away, do away 
with, do uf>. (-See phrases below.) In oompositlon It im- 
pears in the existing words don (do on) and doff (do oA 
and In the obsolete words dout (do out) and dup (do up). 
All the examples given show oiMoIate nses except ^e 
fourth and last ; do to death has held its ground In litera- 
ture as an archaic expression.) 


wolde do in golde. 
d Virgint (Buly Eng. 1 
ted. lUnilvaUX 1. 




[Qg. Abbreviations of Doctor of 


lo^ (dO), V. ; pres. ind. 1 do, 2 doeat or dost (you 
do),^ioea,doeth, or doth, pi. do; pret. did, pp. 
done, ppr. doing. The forms doth and dost are 
eonflned almost entirely to the auxiliary use ; 
doetk and doeat are never auxiliary. (Xa) Inf. 
do, early mod. E. also doe, doo, dooe, archaically 
don, done (pres. ind. 1 do, early mod. E. also doe, 
doo ; 2 dost, doeat, early mod. £. also dooat; 3 does, 
early mod. E. also dooea.do'a; doth, doeth, early 
mod. E. also dooth), < ME. do, doo, with inf. suffix 
don, doon, done (pres. ind. 1 do^ 2 dost, dest, 3 
doM, deth, pi. do, don, doon, earlier doth), < AS. 
ddn (pres. ind. 1 do, 2 deat, 3 deth, pi. ddthj= OS. 
ddn, duon, duan, doan ss OFries. dua s= D. doen 
ss MLG. LG. ddn ss OHG. ton, tuon, tuan, tuen, 
toan, MHG. tuon^ O. tun, thun (not in Scand. or 
Gkith. except as in pret. suffix, Goth, -da, subj. 
-dedjau, = Icel. -dha, -da, -ta ss Sw. -de ss Dan. 
-de ss AS. -de, E. -d, -ed: see -cdl); (6) pret. 
did (2d pen. sing, didst, dideat, diddeat), <^. 
did, dya, dide, dyde, dede, dude, pi. dide, diden, 
dyden, deden, duden, < AS. dide, dyde, pi. didon, 
dydon ss OS. de<% pi. dedun, damn ss OFries. 
dede, pi. deden — D. deed = MLG. LG. dede, pi. 
deden ss OHG. teta, pi. (3) tdtun, MHG. tete, tate, 
pi. taten, G. tat, that, pi. taten, thaten (in Scand. 
and Goth, only as pret. suffix, Goth, -da, pi. (3) 
-dedun: see above) : this pret. form being a re- 
duplication of the present stem let. the redu- 
plicated forms of the present in Or. and Skt.), 
and the only form in mod. Tent, which retains 
visible traces of that method of indicatingpast 
time (this' pret. did, used in the earliest Tent. 


He dude to deth deliuerli flue gode knixtee. 

WiUiam qf Paleme (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 8427. 
Aud for he wold tell no resoun. 

He WM done In depe dnngeoun. 

And thore he lav in mlrknet grete. 

Hofy Itood (B. E. T. 8.), p. 03. 
In that place tber be done 
Holy bone* mony on. 

Political Poems, etc. (ed. Fumlvoll), p. 116. 

Lady Malory did on her green mantle, 

Took her puree in her hand. 

CA« JWAer (Chlld’B Ballodo, IV. 800). 

Who ihould do the duke to death T 

Shak., 2 Hen. VI., Ul. 2. 
3. To perform; execute; achieve; carry out; 
effect by action or exertion : bring to pass by 
procedure of any kind : as, he has nothing to 
do; io do a, man’s work; to do errands; to do 
good. 

Thle Joaaphathe woo Kyng of that Contree, and woo 
converted by an Heremyte, that woo a worthl man, and 
dide moche gode. MandeviUe, TraveU, p. 06. 

“ Certeyn," quod ehe, “ I wlU gladly do your counoell." 

Merlin (E. B. T. S.X 1- 8. 

And Ther foot by ye the Place wher kyM David dud 
peneunce. Torkington, Dlarte of Eng. Iravell, p. 86. 

Six daye eholt thou labour and do all thy work. Ex. xx. 0. 

A miracle ii, in the nature of it, eomewhat done tor the 
conversion of inftdele ; It le a sign, not to them that be. 
lieve, but to them Uiat believe not 

Bp. Atterbury, Sermons, II. 1. 


It U 
wrong. 

3. To treat or act in regard to (an object) so 
as to perform or effect the action required by 
the nature of the case: as, to do (transact) 
business with one; to do (dress) the hair; to 
do (cook) the meat thoroughly; to do (visit 
and see the sights of) a country; do (trim) my 


beard flrst; be sure and do (make) the shoe!^ 
flrst : to do (work out) a problem in arithmetic. 
In this use, do is the most comprehensive ot 
verbs, as it may assert any kind of action. 

Many of them will, oe soone os the Sonne rlseth, liglii 
from their horses, turning themeelues to the South, and 
will lay their gownes before them, with their iwordfi a 
beads, and so standing vpright doe their holy things. 

Purehas, Pllgitoaga, p. aitii 


Bradford, Plymouth Plantation, p. okk. 

You really have done your hair in a more heavenly styl. 
than ever : you mischievous creature, do you want to at 
tract everybody 7 Jane Austen, Horthanger Abbey, p. .si . 

Wo had two brave dishes ot meat, one of fish, a cat ^ 
and some other Ashes, as welt done os ever I eat any. 

Pepye, Diary, March 2, 1660. 

When he [Johnson] wrote for publication, he did hit 
seiitouces out of Buglish Into Johnsonese. 

Macaulay, Boswell's Life of Johnson. 

It was a lovely afternoon in Jnly^that a party ot Basteni 
tourists rode into Five Forks. They had Just done tin 
Valley of Big Things. Bret If arte. Fool of Five Forks. 

Another wrote; “I cannot understand why you dt 
lyrics so badly.” B. L. Stevenson, A College Magasine, i. 

4. To perform some act imparting or causing 
(some effect or result), or manifesting (some in- 
tention, purpose, or feeling); afford or cause 
by action, or as a consequence of action ; cause ; 
effect; render; offer; show: with a direct ob- 
ject, and an indirect object preceded by to oi 
for, or itself preceding the direct object: as, 
to do good to one’s neighbor; to do reverence 
to a superior; to do a favor /or a friend ; to d« 
homage for land, as a vassal : he has done vou n 
neat favor; to oo a patron honor or credit; to 
ao a person harm or wrong. 

But the Comayiiz chaced him out of the Contree, and 
diden hym meuhe Sorwe. MandeviUe, Travels, p. 37, 

Ho waved Indifferently 'twixt doing them neither gomi 
nor harm. Shak., Cor., 11. 2. 

But yesterday, the word ot Cnsar might 
Have stood against the world ; now lies he there, 
And none so pour to do him reverence. 

Shak., J. C., III. 2, 
You are treacherous, 

And come to do me mlsclduf. 

Pleteher (and another), Love's Cure, 11. 2, 

Their [the Hansiatlc League's] want ot a Protector did 
do thorn some Prejudice In that famous Dlfferenoe the) 
had with our Queen. Howell, Letters, I. vl. 8. 

This had been to do too great force to our assent, whieli 
ought to be tree and voluntary. 

Bp. Atterbury, Sermons, II. x, 

It Is a very good office one man does another, when hi 
tells him the manner of his being pleased. 

SteeU, Tatler, No. 182, 
As It were a duty done to the tomb, 

To he friends for her sake, to be reconciled. 

Tennyson, Maud, xix 
6. To bring to a conclusion ; complete: flulsh; 
as, the bu^ess being done, the meeting ad- 
journed. , 

Thys don, we passed owt of the Vestre, and so to the liyi 
Auter. TorJrtnpfbn, Diorle of Eng. Xravell, p. H. 

It is not so soone done as said. 

Bobin Hood and the Paddfsrt (Child's Ballads, V. 24.'>> 
As when the Pris’ner at the bar has done 
His tongue's last Plea. J. Beaumont, Psyche, 11. 71. 
6t, To deliver ; convey. 

Foure or flue times he yawns ; and leoning-on 
His (Lob-Ilke) elbowe, hears ’This Message don. 

Sylvester, tr. ot Du Bortoa's Weeks, 11., The Vocstiou. 
May one that is a herald, and a prince, 

Do a fair message to his kingly eorst 

Shak., T. and 0., 1. :< 
He Injoyn'd me 

To do unto you his most klnde commends. 

Heywood, Woman Killed with ElndnvJis 

7t. To impart ; give ; grant ; afford. 

Do me sikemesse thereto, seis Joseph thenne. 

Joseph cf Arimathic, 1. 623 
To contrite hertla I do remiuion. 

PoUtieal Poeme, etc. (ed. Fumlvoll), p. IH 
It dooth ns ooumfort on Utee to oalle. 

Hymns to Virgin, etc. (E. E. T. 8.), p. 

8. To serve. 

I went and bought a common riding-cloak for myself, 
to save my best It coat but 80s., and will do my tun 
mighty well. Pepys, Diary, u. U '’ 

9. To put forth j use in effecting something 
exert ; as, I will do my endeavor in your behalf 
do your best. 

Do thy diligence to come shortly unto me. 2 Tim. iv. 2 

After him many good and godly men, divine spirit*, 
have dons their endeavors, and still do. 

Burton, Anat of Mel., p- 626 
lOt. To cause; make: with an object and an 
infinitive: as, “do him come,” Poston Letters, 
1474 -86 (that is, cause him to oome). 



tor she, that doth me ell this wo endure, 

Ke rekketh never whether 1 svnke or flete. 

Chaueor, Knight's Tale, 1. 1688. 
Trom leruselem he dede hem come 
iB'to the holypleoe of Some. 

PoMietU Foomt, etc. (ed. VumWall), p. 127. 
Bat ye knowe not the cause why, but yef I do yow to 
vndlrstonde. Merlin (E. B. T. S.), ill. 082. 

Then on his brest his victor foote he Uinist ; 

With that he cryde ; “ Mercy 1 doe me not dye.” 

Sptnter, V. Q., ll. v. 12. 
Moreover, brethMn,_we do you to wit of the grace of 
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1. To act; be in notion; be ac- 
tive in performing or aocompliahing; exert 
one’s self in relation to something. 

Doing is activity, and he will still be doing, 

Bhak., Hen. V., iii. 7. 

Be but year self. 

And do not talk, but do, 

Fletcher (and another 1), Prophetess, iv. I. 


doftb 

7or deeds dos die, how ever noblle donne, 

And thoughts of men do as themselves decay. 

Speneer, Bulns of Time, 1. 400. 
Foe. My lord, you once did love me. 

Ham. ^ I do still, by these pickers and stealers. 

Shale., Hamlet, Hi. 2. 
This just reproach their virtue does excite. Dryden. 


1 If. To cause : with an infinitive (without fo) : 
as, he did make (that is, he caused to make); 
“to do make a castell,” Palsgrave, 1580 (that is, 
to cause to make a castle, or to cause a castle 
to be made or erected). 

He estward hath upon the nte above. 

In worschlpe of Venus, goddesse of Love, 

Don make an auter and an oratorye. 

Chaueer, Knight's Tale, 1. 1047. 

And he founde wyth him one his sone of the age of ten 
yores whom ho dydo doo btmtyse. and lyfte him fro the 
fonte. Holy Food (E. E. T. &.), p. 168. 

12. To hoax; cheat; swindle; humbug; over- 
reach: as, to do a man out of his money. rPa- 
mlliar slang.] — ISf, To outdo, as in fighting ; 
beat; overcome. 


osually in t^e’ form to do away with. 

most excellent pa — „ 

o etemi^ after tlte rest shall be dotw 
awog. Bp. Atterbury, Sermons, I. i. 

Time’s wasting hand has done away 
The simple Oross of Sybil Orey. 

Scott, Marmion, vi. 87. 
10 do (a person) brown. Bee brown. 

Why theylt laugh at and quiz us all over the town, 
We are all of us done so uncommonly brown / 

Barham, Ingoldsby Legends, I. 287. 
To do dutF for, to take the place of ; act as a substitute 
for.— To do no curet. to do no foroe. See the nouns.— 
To do one oheert. See eheeri.—To do one proud, to 
make one feel proud : as, sir, you do me proud. (CoUoq. 
or joonlar.]— To do one right!, to do one reasont, to 
pledge one in drinking. 

Do me right, 

And dub me knight. 

Shak., 2 Ken. IV., v. 8 (song). 
Yonr master’s health, sir. 

I’ll do you reaeon, sir. 

Tuke, Adventures of Five Hours. 
To do one’! baeinoee, to do one'e dlUgonce. See tlie 
nouns.— To do over, (a) To repeat the doing of; per- 
form again : as, do your exercise over, (b) To coat, as 
with paint ; smear. [Bare.] 

Boats . . . done over with a kind of slimy stuff. Dtfoe. 
Todotbebuelneeafor. See buKneM.— To do to death. 
8ee death.— To do np. (at) To put up ; raise ; open. See 

dup. 

Up the wyndow dide he hastily. 

Chaucer, Miller’s Tale, 1. 618. 
(6) To wrap and tie up, as a parcel : as, do up these books 
neatly, and sand them oS at once, (o) To dross and let- 
tea, as the hair. 

It U easi 

new dress 1 , 

tiotts in the doing up. 

Mre. Whitney, Leslie Ooldthwaite, Iv. 
(d) To freshen, as a room with paint, paper, and uphol- 
stery, or a garment by remodeling. 

An old black coat which I have had done up, and sniart- 
oued with metal buttons and a velvet collar. 

BhMey, InDowden,!. 888. 
(<) To Iron, or starch and iron : as, a laundress who does 


There dwellen gode folk and resonable, and manye 
i'rlstene men amonges hem, that ben so riche, that thel 
wyte not what to done icOh hire Oodes. 

Mandevitte, Travels, p. 800. 

What will He Do with ItT [title of a book]. Fulwer. 
(l>) To have oonoem or business with ; deal with ; get on 
with : as, I can do nothing with this obstinate fellow.— 
To have to do with, to have ooncem or conneotion with. 

WhathoMltodotsttAyonT SSam. xvLlo. 


I vow, Amintor, I will never eat, 

Or drink, or sleep, or have to do with that 
That may preserve life. 

Beau, and Pl„ Maid’s Tragedy, v. 4. 


2. Do, being capable of denoting any kind o 
action required by the ciroumBtances in con- 
nection with which it is used, is often employed 
as a substitute for tho principal verb, or for the 
whole clause directly dependent upon it, to 
_ avoid remtition : as, conduct your business on 
2. To act or behave ; conduct one’s self : with sound pnnciples; so long as you do. you are safe. 


Mechanic soul, thou most not only do 
With Martlio, nut with Mary ponder too. 

Quarlee, Emblems, Iv. 7, Eptg. 
Let us then be up and doing. 

Longfellow, Psalm of Life. 


adverbial adjuncts indicating manner of act- 
ing: as, to do well by a man. 

If your Spirit will not let you retract, yet you shall do 
well to repress any more Copies of the Satire. 

Howell, Letters, ii. 2. 


In such an expression there is an ellipsis either of the prln- 
cipnl verb or of thie.that, theee tkinge. no, etc. : as, 1 in- 
tend to come, but if I do not you will know how to act ; 


10 long as you do (so), you are safe. 


I held It great injustice to believe 
Thine enemy, and did not. 

Beau, and Ft., Maid’s Tragedy, iv. 2. 
Thus my Soul still moves Eastward, as all the heavenly 
Bodies do. Howell, Letters, I. vi. 82. 

I . . . chose my wife as she did her wedding-gown, not 
tar a flne glossy surface, but tor such qualities os would 

4. To arrange ; contrive ; shift : as, how shall ’’'***• ^ 


Milton, Eikonoklastes, Hi. 
3. To succeed (well or ill) in some undertaking 
or aotlon ; get along ; come through. 

where they 


we do tor food f 

How shall we do tor money for these wars? 


Shak., Bich. II., ii. 2. that O 


Qoldemith, Vioar, I. 
do^ (dfi), n. [Formerly also doe; < dol, v,] If. 
Euaeavor; duty; all that is required of one, or 


But,” 


9 can do. 

No sooner does he peep into 
The world but he has done his doe. 

Butler, Hudibras. 


how do you make itt G. was machen aiet 
lit. what make you t The sense of dot in this not fit.' 
usage merges in do^. See do2, dowi.l To be 
(well or ill) ; be in a state with regard to sick- 
ness or health ; fare : as, we asked him how he 
did; how do you dot 


r, 1 . 1 . 

^ly how you did, and wished 

I to remember him to yon. Uoweu, Letters, I, tv. 24. 
My dear Lady Sneerwell, how do you do to-day 7 Mr. 
Snake, your most obedient. 

Sheridan, School for Boandal, 1. ^ 
Have dons, desist ; give over. 


.^Ings for whi^ he is 
Fepye, Diary, III. 816. 
2t. To-do; bustle; tumult; stir; fuss. 

Dissenters in Parliament may at length come to a good 
end, tho' first there be a groat deal of do. 

Selden, Table-Talk, p. 81. 
To tiresham College, where a great deal of do and for- 
mality in choosing of the Council and Offleors. 

Fepye, Diary, April 11, 1666. 

8. A trick ; a cheat ; a hoax. [Slang.] 


Moses. Sir, thisisMr. Premium, agentlemanof thestrlct- 

est honour and secresy ; . . . Mr. neuilum, this Is 

Charlee 8. Pshaw t nave done.— Sir, my friend Moses is 
a very honest follow, imt a little slow at expression. 

Sheridan, School for scandal, ill. 3. 
To do for. (a) To act for or in behalf of ; provide nr 
manage for ; as, he does well /or his family. (t>) To ruin ; 
defeat effectually ; Injure fatally. 


“ They iia ve done for me at last, Hardy, ” said he [ N elson 1, 
as he was raised up from the deck ; “ my backbone is shot 
through.” Amer. Cyc., XII. 222. 


The Bomanoe words are some of them words which we 
cannot do without tor some jiarticular purposes, but which 
are not, by the first needs at speech, uwsys on our lips. 

F. A. Freeman, Amer. Lects., p. IBS. 
To have done with, to have come to an end of have flu- 


do^ (dO), V. i. ; pret. did, pp. done, ppr. doing. 
[Now identified in form and inflection with the 
much more common and comprehensive verb 
dol. 7116 senses of dot and do^, v. i., are so 
intermingled that it is impossible to separate 
them completely. All uses not obviously be- 
longing to do2 it is best to refer to dol, ^me 
as Be. and E. dial, dow, which is phonetically 
the right modern form ; see dowi.] To suit ; he 
fit or suitable ; serve the purpose or end in view ; 
avail ; suffice : as, will this do f 
Abe. Well, recruit will do — let It lie so. 

Fag, 0, sir, recruit will do surprisingly. 

Sheridan, Tlie Bivals, ii. 1. 
“Let women vote I” cries one. “Why, wives and 
daughters might be Democrats, while their fathers and 
hnsbauds were Whigs. It would never do.” 

W. Philtipe, Speeches, p. 24. 
Not so careful for what is best as for what will do. 

Lowell, Biglnw Papers, Int. 


ished ; cease to have ^irt or interest in or conneotion with : T®, dp fp^ to suit for ; serve as ; answer the PurpoM of ; be 

as, I how dons vnth speculating ; I have done with you for »ufflclent for ; satisfy : m, this plwe of timber will do for 
the future. the comer post; a trusty stick will do /or a weapon; very 


TTIT. auxiliary and avibatitute. 1. As an auxil- 
iary, do is inflected, while the principal verb is 


plain food wlB do for m 
Of coarse, it is a neat pleasure to me to sit and talk 


in tlie infinitive mthout to, and ori&ally and rnd*do^ the”JdSi^Me" 
strictly the object of do : thus, J do know is I fled, and two evenings didjor 
perform an act of knowing. Compare ahall and C. D. Warner, Their Pilgrimage, p. bs. 

will. doSf. An old English form of done, past parti- 

O blessed Bond I O happy Marriage I ciple of dol. 

Which dooet „ With thy Eyath kne lette hit be do, 

Sylveeter, tr. of Du Bartas s Weeks, 1. 6. Thy worehyp thou mayst saue so. 

The youth did ride, and soon did meet Baheee Book (E. E. T. 8.), p. 13. 

John coming bmik amain. Co«t«’, John Gilpin. [A mere syllable, more sonorous 

thau ut, ioT wWoh it is substitutod.] In aolmi- 
ing Inton4atlve and’ nemtlr^xw^ons do yoii the salable now commonly used for the 

want this book 7 I do not long for It ; doee he do bis work first tone or key-note of the musical scale, and 
o w- j .. ^ key-note of the typi- 

cal scale of the pianoforte keyboard). About 
1670 it r^laced the Aretinlan u(, which is still somewhat 
used in Aance. In the tonic sol-fa system it is spelled 
doh, and Indicated by its initial d ; its significance is llro- 
Ited to the first tone of the scale, wltliout reference to the 
keyboard. In teaching sight- singing by the help of sol- 
mlsation, two Mneral roethuds are in use ; (o) tbe^d-do 
method, in which do is always applied to tones hearing 
the letter-name C, whether they are key-notes or not; 


weU? he does not do it as well as I 
You seem to raiuvel I do not marry all this while, con- 
sidering that I am past the Meridian of my Age. 

HoweU, Letters, L vi. 60. 
(6) With the imperative, eometimes, to help the expres- 
sion at the subject : os, do thou go (instead of go, or go 
thou) ; do you stay here (instead of stay, or stay you here), 
(e) To express emphasis : as, I do wish you had seen him ; I 
did see mm ; do bo quick ; do not (don’Odo that, (d) Some- 
times (now chiefly in poetry, where it is often 


Dangle, What Aos a woman 
Dangle? 

Mrs. Dangle, And what Aaoe you <o do with the theatre, 
Mr- Dangle? mu. . , 




> to do litre? what is 
la about? 

What'a to do here, Thomas Ispstor ? Let’s withdraw. 

fliAa*., M.foTM.,L8. 


merely metrloal JeasonsT but formerly often in prose) (6) the tnotwftfe-do method, in which do is always applied 
do with poUUos, Mrs. merely as an Infleotlon of the principal verb, with no other «> «ho key-note, whatever be ito lettor-nsmc. 'fhe second 
effect. method U generally regarded as the mure soientlflc, and 


Sheridan, The Critic, i. \. 
matter here? what Is 


Howell, Letters, 
Greeks and Jews, together with the Turks, d 

the towne, and ore admitted their ohurches 

gogues. SaMye, Travailes, 
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l*ud. It is used for floors, and, mixed with lime, 
for plastering walls. 

doab*'’, dooab (dll'ab), n, [Hind, doab, also 
dudh, a tract of land between two rivers, < do, 
in comp, also du (< Skt. dva = Pers. du = E. 
tico), + db, < Skt. dp, water, a river.J In the 
East Indies, a tract of country between two 
rivers. Also written duab, 
doable (ds'a-bl), a. [< d<A + -able.l Capable 
of being done or cxeciited. [Bare.] 

It wos doable, it wus done for ethers. 

Carlvle, MIbc., IV. 816. 

do-all (dO'&l), H. [< dol, V., -b obj. aiZ.] A ser- 
vant, an official, or a dependent who does all 
sorts of work ; a factotum. Fuller. 
doandt. A Middle English form of the p^'eseut 



DohrAof John V.» KinirofPoftii 
llrm«hMuMum. [Size of the 


participle of do^. 
doat, doating, etc. See dote^, etc. 
dob (dob), n. [Sc. ; origin obscure.] A Scotch 
name of the razor-fish, a bivalve, Solen enaia. 
dobbeldaler (dob'el-<1fi-l6r), n. [Dan,, =; E. 
double dollar J A coin formerly current in 
Norway and Denmark, and worth about $1.12. 
dobbin (dob'in), n. [A familiar use of the 


dobrao(dd-brft'd), 
i». [Pg. dobrffo s= 
8p. doblon, > F. 
doublon, > E. dou- 
bloon, q, v.] A 
gold coin, equal 
to 12,800 reis, or 
about $14, for- 
merly current in 
Portugal, but now 
taken only at a 
valuation. 
dobSOn(dob'Bon), 
n. [Origin ob- 
soure.] Tno larva 
totnS'.r various 

species of neu- 


cially of the genus Corydalus (which see). Also 
called hellorammite, clipper, and crawler. 
dobulo (dolD'fil), «. [^ IJXi. dobula; origin ob- 
scure.] A name of a fresh-water eyprinoid 
fish, Ijeuciaeua dobula (or vulgaris), allied to the 
roach and dace. 

docedt, n. An erroneous form of doueet, 2. 


of J>ob or Dobb (now more frequently in the docent, a university teacher, 
patron)rmic form DobUna. Dobba), these being of docere, teach: see docile. 

variations of Itobin, Rob, diminutives of Robert. ^ i.— „ «. ♦.i,™ 

Cf. dicAyl, an ass, similarly derived from a dim. teloh«» 

of Richard.) A common English name for a Abp. Laud 

work-horso. [As a quasi-proper name it is H. n. privat-docent. 
often written with a capital letter.] Docet« (d^s^ te), n. pi. [I 

Thnii hiut got more hair on thy chin than Dobbin my <ioKelv, seem.] A sect of ben 
phtU-horae haa on hia tall. Shak., M. of V., 11. 2. gooond centuries who denic 

Tlio hard-featured fanner rolna up hia grateful dobbin of Christ's body, some hoi 
to inquire what you arc doing. Thorean, Walden, p. ITl. mere phantom, and Others 
dobby (dob'i), n. ; pi. dobbiea (-iz). [Sc. also celestial snbstanoe. Tin 

dobbw; dim. of J)oh, Dobb, like Mob, var. of Rob, J?;?,"!! 

Ti I. . ..i Z . < ’ been mere appearancea or lllualo 

abbr. of Robert ; a familiar use of the proper .oema to have^clongod to a aingi 
name. Cf. do6W».] 1, A fool ; a childish old tury, but it ta commonly used indi 

man. — 2. A sprite or apparition. Gvoae. [Prov. ‘ho various Onoatio aocU whio 
■Pn-I ^ '• this point. Certain Monophysitei 

• -I trine as to Christ* a ImmIv related to 


8. Same as dobby-machine. 


dobby-machine (dob'i-ma-shSn^), n. A loom 
for weaving fancy pattofhs, constructed on a 
principle similar to that of the Jacquard loom, 
dobeblok (dob'ohik), n. Same as dabchick. 
dobee (do'be), n. Same as dhobie. 
dobbash (do'bash), n. [< Hind, dobhaahf, Tel- 
ugu dubaahi, dubaai, an interpreter, a native man 
of business in the service of a European (Ma- 
dras), < Hind, do, du (< Skt. dva = E. fioo), + 
Hind. Skt. bhdshd, language.] In the East In- 
dies, an interpreter; one who speaks two or 
more languages. 

dobie^ (do'hi), n. [By apheresls from adobe.) 
Adobe. [Colloq., r. S.] 
dobie^, n. Same as dhoby. 

Doble’s line, Dobie's stripe. Same as Krauac’a 
membrane (which see, under membrane). 
dobla (do'bia), n, [0^. (= Pg. dobra), fem. 
of doblo, now doble, = F. double, > E. double, q. 
V.] A gold coin formerly used in Spain. The 
earliest coins so called are Moorish dinars, coiued by the 
Almohode dynasty, and distinguished from the earlier di- 
nars by having the full weight of a inlthcal, while the fine- 
ness was reduced so that they should be of the same value. 
As coined by John 11. of Castile In 1442, there were 411 to 
the mark (2^.04 grams), of a fineness of 19 carats, making 
the value l|2.47. 

doblet, a. An obsolete form of double. 
doblarf, n. An obsolete form of doubler. 
doblett, «. An obsolete form of doublet. 
dobra (do'brji), n. [Pg., a coin (see def.), also 
a fold, plait,'aoa- 
ble, fem. of dobro ~ 

= 8p. doble = F. 
double, > E. dou- 
ble, q. V.] A gold 
coin formerly cur- 
rent in Portugal, 
first issued by 
John V., in the 
eighteenth . cen- 
tury. Its value 
vaned: the spe- 
cimen here illus- 
trated was worth 
£3 118. Bid., or 
about $17,36. Obreae. 


docent (dd'sent), a. and n. [= D. Q. Dan. Sw. 
docent, a university teacher, < L. docen(t-)8. ppr. 
of docere, teach: see docile.) I.t a. Teacning. 

The church hero ia taken for the church os it is docent 
and regent, as it teaches and govcnis. 

Abp. Laud, Against Fisher, xxxllL 

n. n, See privat-docent. 

Docet« (d^se'te), n.pl. [LL., < Qr. Aoiarrai, < 
tioKelv, seem.] A sect of heretics of the first and 
second centuries who denied the honian origin 
of Christ's body, some holding that it was a 
mere phantom, and others that it was real but 
of celestial snostanoe. Tims they believed the In- 
carnation, cnicifixion, and nwiirrection of Christ to have 
been mere appearancea or Illusions. Strictly this name 
seems to have belonged to a single sect of the second cen- 
tury, but it is commonly used indilTerently or collectively 
of the various Qnostio sects which held similar views on 
this point. Certain Monophysitea afterward taught a doc- 
trine OB to Christ's luMly relate to that of the PooeUe. See 
Aphthoftodoeetm, PhantoHatt. 

Docetic (d^set'ik), a. [< Doccke + -ic.) Of, 
pertaining to, or held by the Docette: as, “Do- 
cetio gnosticism,” Plumptre. 

Docetism (dd-sS'tizm), n. [< DoceUe + -tern.] 
The doctrinal system of the Docotro. 

Docdtist (dS-sS'tist), «. [< Docetce -f -ZsZ.] One 
of the Dooetffl. 


Docetistic (do-s^-tis'tik), a. [< Doeetist -I- -tc.] c 
Of, jiertainiug to, or resembling the Docetao or 
their doctrines ; Docetic. ] 

The Gnostic heresy . . . sunders Christianity from its 
historical basis, resolves the real liumuilty of the Bavluur 
iiito a DoketUtie llliisluii. 

Sehaff, Mist. Christ. Churcli, I. g 78. 

doch-an-doris, docb-an-dorach (doch'an-d6'- 
ris, -radh), n. [Sc., also written deuch-an-doris, 
deuch-an-dorach, repr. Gael, deoch an doruia, a 
stirrup-cup, lit. a drink at the door: deoch, 
drink; a«, the; doruia, gen. ot dorua, door.) A 
stirrup-oim: a parting-oup. 
dochma (dok'mS), n. [Qr. doxy^i or i6xun, the 
space contained in a nandbreadth, < dexeoOat, 
receive.] An ancient Greek measure of length ; 
same as pakeate. See jiaZm. 
dochmlac (dok'mi-ak), a. and n, [< Gr. 6oxyia- 
K6i,<, doxyioq'. eee dochmiua.) I. a. In one. Gr. 
proa.: (a) Having or characterized by a differ- 
ence of more than one between the number of 
times or mono in the thesis and that in the 
arsis: as, a dochmiac foot; dochmiac rhythm. 
(b) Consisting of dochmii: as, a docAmioe verse, 
trimeter, strophe.— DoohmiaorhytluxL Seerhytkm. 

n. n. In one. Gr.proa., a verse or series com- 
posed of dochmii. 

docbmltia (dok'mi-us), n. ; pi. dochmii (-i). [L., 

< Qr. i^xpuK, sc. nobs, foot; lit. across, athwart, 
aslant.] 1. In one. Gr. pros., a foot consisting 
in its fundamental form w — ) of five syl- 

lables, the first and fourth of which are short, 
and the second, third, and fifth long.— • 2. [eop.J 
[ND.] In goal., a genus of uematoid worms, 
of the family Strongylida. D. duodenalit Is an intes- 
tinal parasite from which a large part of the population 
ot Egypt suffer, often fatally. By means of its large, hard, 
anil dentate mouth It pierces the intestinal mucous mem- 
brane and sacks the blood, the repeated bteedlnn thus 
caused resulting in what Is known os Egyptian chlorosis. 
This formidable parasite is about four tenths of an Inch 
long. Another species, D. trinonocephalus, infests dogs. 
Also called Aneuloitoma, Anchylottinna. 

doohter (do6h't6r), n. An obsolete and dia- 
lectal (Scotch) form of daughter. 


solete.] 

To persons of (foetbtZify, the real character may be cnHiiv 

taught In a few days. Boyle, Works, VI, 44« 

docible (dos'i-bl), a. [< OP. docible a It. dod. 
bite, < LL. docibilis, that learns easily, tcadi- 
able, < L. docere, teach: see docile.) 1. Docile- 
tractable; ready to be taught; easily taught or 
managed. [Rare or obsolete.] 

Their Camels also are docible; they will more bee por- 
s waded to hold on a lourney further then ordlnarls by 
songs then blowes. Purehat, Pilgrimage, p. 667. 

I'hey shall be able to speak little to the purpose, so as 
to satisfy sober, humble, docible persons, who have nut 
passionately espoused on errour. Bp, Bull, Sermbiis, vi. 
2. That may be imparted by teaching; com- 
municable. [Rare.] 

Whom nature hath made doolie, it is injurious to pro- 
hlbit him from learning anything that is docible. 

Bp, Uacket. 

docibleness (dos'i-bl-nes), n. Teachableness; 
docility. [Rare or obsolete.] 

I might enlarge myself in the commendation of Hunt- 
ing, and of the noble Hound especially, as also of the dad. 
bleneet of dogs, 1. Walton, Complete Angler, p. 81. 

The World stands In Admiration of the Capacity and 
Doeihleneai of the English. Ilowell, Letters, iv. 47. 

docile (dos'il or do'sll), a. [Formerly also do- 
cil; =s P. docile = Sp. dddl c= Pg. doeil = It. 
docile, < L. docilis, easily tau^t, teachable, < 
docere, teach. Ci. didactic.) 1. Teachable; easi- 
ly taught; quick to learn; amenable. 

Dogs soon grow accustomed to whatever they are taught, 
and being docile and tractable, are very useful. 

II. Elite, Voyage to Hudson's Bsf. 
2. Tractable ; easily managed or handled. 

The ores ore docile and contain ruby-silver and sub-sul- 
pbldes. L. Hamilton, Mex. Handbook, p. 95. 

The different ores of the Kayo Mine arc docile In their 
reduction, undergoing the common Spanish amalgainstiun 
process, quoted In Mowry't Arloona and Sonora, p. 148. 
docility (do-sil'i-ti), n. [s= F. dociliU =s Sp. do- 
cilidadcsPa. do'ciliaadezs It. docilitA, docilitade, 
docilitate, \ L. docilita{t-)8, teachableness, < do- 
cilia, teachable, docile: see docile.) The qual- 
ity of being docile; teachableness; readiness 
or aptness to learn; tract^iblonesB. 

The bumble docility of little children is, In the New 
Testament, represented as a necessary preparative to the 
reception of the Christian faith. 

Beattie, Moral Science, I. II. 5. 
docimacy (dos'i-mSrsi), n. A less correct spell- 
ing of docimasy. 

Dodmastes (dos-i-mas ' tSz), n. [NL. (Gould, 
1860), also Docimaater (Bonaparte, 1850), < Gr. 
doKi/xaaryi, doKc/utar^p, an assayer, examiner, < 
doKip&t^uv, assay, tost, examine.] A genus of 
humming-birds, notable for the enormous 
length of the beak, which may exceed that of 
all the rest of the bird. D. enaiferua is the only 
species. The bill is from 8 to 4 Inches long, the whole 
bird being from 7i to 8} luches. The bill U used to proh* 



Sword-bearing Huinming-blrd {Dtcimmttes ens0rus). 

long tubular flowers lor food, whence the generic name- 
ThU remarkable humming-bird iuhabito the United St«tes 
of Colombia, Ecuador, and Peru. The male Is 
preen, varied with bronae and purplish tlnta: the thronb 
bill, and feet ore block, the thi^ varied irith buff, »>«> 
beblad the eye is a white spot. 


doebttiitte (do»<i<mM'tik), a. [n F. dodmas- 
^ocixoMtio (of. Sp. dotmdatica a Pg. 
it. doomosMoa, n., dooimasy), < Or. 6otattaaTtK^, 
< imfiuurHK, sssayer, examiner, < doia/i6feiv, 
aBMiy, test, examine, somtinize, < 66iutto(, as- 
say^ tested, examined, approved, < oixeoOai, 
t«Jce, approve.] Provins oy experiments or 
tests; assaying; speoifioEdly,i«latiQgtotheaB- 
sayizig of metals: as, the doctmostic art. Also 
dokimaatio. 

dodmMy (dOB'i«ma>Bi), n. [Also written doU- 
masy, and less comotly doiimaey; a F. doisi~ 
ma$ie sa Sp. Pg. It. docimasia, < Or. SoKifuuria, 
an assay, examination, sorutin^ < doKi/^^mv, as- 
say, examine: see dooimastio.l 1. In Ctr. antiq., 
partioularly at Athens, a judioial inquiry into 
the civio standing, character, and previous life 
of all persons elected for pubbo office, of 
youths applying for enrolment on the list of full 
citizens, of persons aiming at political leader- 
ship, etc. The Inquiry wm public : any cltlaen might 
denottnea the tubject ot it, and hia civic privileges were 
suspended if he uuuld not Justify himself. 

2. The art or practice of assaying metals, or 
the art of separating metals from roreign mat- 
ters, and of determining the nature and quan- 
tity of metallio substances contained in any 
ore or mineral. — 3. The art of ascertaining the 
nature and properties of medicines and poisons, 
or of ascertaining certain facts pertaining to 


physiology. 

(fodmology 


logy (doB-i-mol'o-ji). n. [< Or. S6iufui, 

assaye^ examined, tested (see docimasHc), + 
•^yia, \ TAytiv, speak: see •ology.'] A treatise 
on the art of assaying or examining metallic 
Bubstanoes. 

docloiU (dd'shus). a. [Apnar. a var. of docile, 
with suffix -ou«. Ct.dooity,'] Docile; amenable. 
[Colloq., wosteru U. S.] 

I can hardly keep uiy tongue doeioug now to talk about 
It. Spirit ih« Time* (New York). 

doell7 (dos'i-ti), n. TAlso written dtmititp (Hal- 
liwell); acontr. of mcility, q. v.] (juickness 
of comprehension ; docility; gumption. Orose; 
BartleU. [Local, Eng. and U. 8.] 
dock^ (dok), «. [Ea^ mod. E. also docke; < 
ME. docke, dokkc (> OF. doqtie, docque. doke, F. 
dial, doqw, dogue, dock, patience), < AB. docco, 
rarely aoooa (gen. doccan. whence late ME. 
dokan, E. dial, docken, dockan), dock (L. lapa^ 
thum, rumex), used also with descriptive adjec' 
tives, sed fealwe docce, the fallow-dock, golden 
dock (Bumex maritimue), ee6 redde docce, tne rod 
dock (R. sanguineus), sed xcearpe doece, the sharp 
dock (if. aoetosa), and in comp, ed-docce (sr 
ODan. d-dokke), water-dock (water-lily, Nu- 
phar luteum), aur-docce, sour dock (if. acetosc^, 
wudu-doooe, wood-dock (if. acetosa); s= MD. 
docke (in comp. docke-bUederen (glossed peta- 
sites), Flem. dokke-bladeren) == G. docke (prob. 
< D.), Colohioum autumnale, in comp, docken- 
blatter, Bumex acutus; dodeen-kraut, burdock, 
Arctium Lappa ; wtw«er-(foc^ water-lily. The 
relation of these forms to the (Jeltic is not clear ; 
of. Gael, dogha, burdock, Ir, meacan-dogha, bur- 
dock (meacan, a tap-rooted plant, as the carrot, 
parsnip, etc. ).] 1 . The common name of those 
species of Bumex which are characterized by 
little or no acidity and the leaves of which are 
not hastate. They ore coomo herba, moetly perenulala, 
with thickened rootetouks. Soi.ie of the European species 
are troublesome weeds and widely naturalized. The routs 
are astringent and slightly tonic and laxative, and have 
been used as a remedy in cutaneous affections and numer- 
ous other diseases. Particular designatlona are bittsr dock, 
Jt obtutif alius ; eurUd or ueUou) Sack, H. erispus; fiddle- 
doek (from the shape ot the leaves), B-tnileker; golden 
dock, A marilirnus; patienes dock, Ji. Patisntia; skarp 
or sour dook.A Aostosa; swemo-doek, A verHcUlatui: 
wUsr-doek, A BrUanniea and A Bydrotapatkum; and 
whiu (took, A saUeifolim. 

Nothing teems 

But hateful docks, rough thistles, kocksies, burs. 

Sbak., Hen. V., v. 2. 
2. A name of various other species of plants, 
mostly coarse weeds with broad leaves, as dove- 
dock, the coltsfoot, Tueattago Farfara; e^f-dock, 
the elecampane, Inula Helenium ; praMe-dodc, 
SUpkium terebintMnum ; round dodk, the com- 
mon mallow, Mahm ayhieatria; apatter-doek, the 
yellow pond-lily, Nuphar aavena; aweet dock, 
Polygonum Biaiorta; velvet dock, the muUen, 
Vertmeum JMpaua. See burdock, eandock, and 
hardoek,— In dook; out nettls, a formuls used as an 
Ineantathm In the north of England. If a person Is stung 
with a nettle, dock-leaves sre rubbed on the affected part, 
and the formula is repeated. It wss long used provermally 

*.» jnoonstancy, orsu<fden change. 

line, never loves to settls, 
ertrywhere: in dock, am nstOs, 

y^asWior, Works atao). 
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Who 1I|M with swords for Ufa sure care but little, 
Since 'tls no more than this, tn doek, out nettle. 

Wranding Lottre (1677). 
docks (dokl, [Early mod. E. also docke; < 
(1) ME. (jo* (rare), < loel. dockr, a short stumpy 
tail (Haldorson); of. doggr, a conical projec- 
tion (Haldorson) ; supposed to be nearly re- 
lated to (2) Icel. dokk, dokka, a windlass, and 
to loel. docka (Haldorson) = Norw. dokka = 
Sw. docka sa Dan. dukke, a skein, = Pries, dok, 
a bundle, buneh, ball (of twine, straw, etc.), 
sa LG. dokke, a bundle (of straw, thread, etc.), 
a skein of silk or yam, whence G. docke, a bun- 
dle, bunch, plug, skein of thread, etc., a thick, 
short piece of anything. Those words, again, 
are prob. identical with (3) Norw. dokka = Sw. 
docka = Dan. dukke s= MD. docke sa East Fries. 
dok, dokke = LG. dokke =a OHG. toecha, tochn, 
a doll, MHG. tocke, a doll, a young girl, G. 
docke (after LG.), a doll. From the LG. form 
in this third group are derived (prob.) E. duck^, 
q. V., and doxy, q. v.] 1. The tail of a beast 
out short or cliTmed : the stump of a tail ; the 
solidpartof ataif. — 2t. The buttocks; therurap. 
I will hot go to achool but when mo leat tllat], 

For there begliineth a aorry feast 
When the inaater abould lift my dock. 

The WorU and the Child (Hozlltt'a Uodaley, I. 247). 

Some call the Biahops weathercocka 

Who wliere there heiula were turn tlieir dock*. 

C'olvil. 

3. The fleshy part of a boar’s chine, between the 
middle and the rump. Halliwcll. [Prov. Eng.] 
— 4. A case of leather to cover the clipped or 
cut tall of a horse. — 6. A piece of leather form- 
ing part of a eruimer. Grose. [Prov. Eng.] — 
6. Tho crupper or a saddle. HaUiicell. [Prov. 
Eng.] — 7. The stem of a ship. [Scotch.] 
aiie bare uuiny canona, . . . witli three great baaaiU, 
two behind in liur dock, and one l>efore. 

Piteeottie, Ohroii. of Scotland, p. 108. 

dock^ (dok), V. t. [< ME. docken, dokken, cut 
off the tail, cut short, curtail, < dok, tail: see 
doek^, n. The connection of thor^ht between 
‘ tail’ and ‘cut short’ appoare again in the per- 
verted form curtail, ong. cttrUil. Tho resem- 
blance to W. tocio, iweio, clip, doek, is prob. 
accidental. Hence docked.'] 1. To cut off, as 
the end of a thing; cut short; clip; curtail; 
as, to dock the tail of a horse. 

Hia hoer wfia by hia erea round yahorn, 

HU top waa docked lyk a preoat iteforn. 

Chaucer, Gen. Frol, to C. T., 1. 690. 
To pluck the eyoa of Sentinient, 

Ana dock the tall of Rhyme. 

O. ir. Holme*, Mnaic-Grindera. 

Hence — 2. To deduct a part from; shorten; 
curtail ; diminish : as, to dock one’s wages. 

m in ling. , I. 


Wo know they [bishopa] bate to ho dockf a; 

Milton, Retorniation ii 

They . . . 

Came, with a montli'a leave given them, to the at 
For which hia gaina were dock'd^ however amali. 




i’ennyson, Sea Dream a. 


3. Naut,, to clue up (a comer of a sail) when 
it hinders the helmsman from seeing: usually 
with up.— 4, To cut off. rescind, or destroy; 
bar : as, to dock an entail, 
docka (dok), n. [< MD. docke = D. dok = Flom. 
dok, a dock; of. (from the E. or D.) 8w. docka 
S3 Dan. dok, dokke =s G. dock, docke t= F. dock, 
a dock. Orig^ unknown ; of. OFlora. docke, a 
cage (see do ^) ; loel. dokk, ddkdh, a pit, pool, 
= Norw. dokk, dekk, dekt a hollow, low ground 
Borroonded by hills. The word is by some 
connected with It. doecia, a canal, conduit, 
pipe, formerly also “a damme or a mill” 
(Florio), ult. < L. ducere, load (see douche, duct), 
or with ML. doga, a ditch, canal, also a vessel, 
cup, perham < Gr. dox^, a receptacle, < dixeoOat, 
receive.] In hydraidic engin., strictly, an in- 
closed water-spckce in which a ship floats while 
being loaded or unloaded, as the space be- 
tween two wharves or piers; by extension, any 
spaoe or structure in or upon which a ship 
may be berthed or hold for loading, unloading, 
repairing, or safe-keeping. The water-»paoe may 
(X>mmunloaM frs(Jy with the stream or harijor, or Uie en- 
trance to it may be closed by a gate or by » look. If pro- 
vided with a look or gate, the level of the water within 
the dook remaliu at all tlmea nearly the same, as the gate 
ts opened only at full tide, when the level without end 
within le the eame. If a lock U employed. voaseU can 
pan in and ont at all stages of the tide, but this does not 
inateHaUy affsot the level of the water inside the dock. 
In an open dock the tide oontlnually lowers or raises the 
vessel, and this tnterfem in some degree with the worii of 
loodlag or nwlosdtm. The olostsldoidB are free Rom this 


dook 

Inconvenience, while a greater advahtage Is found In the 
absence of currents. In a larger sense the term Is also 
applied to a basin or Inclosed wster-sp(M!e for the storage 
of Hoating timber or the safe-keeping of river-steamers, 
barges, or canal-boats laid up for the winter, and by a 
further extension is made to include the wharves and 
warehouses on or in the neighborhood of a dock. I'be 
largest closed docks are at Liverpool and London, in Eng- 
land. In a particular sense the term is also applied to 
the construction and apparatus used in repairing and 
building ships, os tlie fioating doek, dry-dock, dspoeiting. 
dock, and eectional dock. 

Tlie saide shippo, called tlie Holy Crosse, was so shaker, 
in tills voyage, and so weakened, that she was layd vp in 
the docke, and neuer made a voyage after. 

Hakluyl'e Voyage*, II. i. 88, 
Oeposltlng-dock, a caisson or an elevator for lifting ves- 
sels from the water mid placing them iitKin stagings ot 
wliarves erected fur the purpose. The lifting apparatus 
consists of a series of caissons or pontoons, placed aide by 
side and jobied at one end to anotlicr pontoon that, with a 
series of upriulit tubular structures, funna a girder (utd 
makes the hack of u comb-like structure, of which the pon- 
toons are tlie teeth. In tlie rear of the girder la a large 
Itoating pontoon, coniieeted with it hr two rows of heavy 
liooms tliat, being pivoted at eacli end, servo as a series of 
parullei bars and keep the entire structure upright while 
alioat. To lift a vessel, a row of Idocks with shores and 
cliocks Is arranged on top of all the jiontooiis. The air is 
allowed to escape, and the entire structure, except the float 
in tho rear, sinks till tlio vessel can lie noated over tho 
pontoons. When the vessel is in position the water is 
pumped out of the pontoons, and they all rise together, 
lifting the vessel out of the water.— Dry-doolc, a dock or an 
excavated liasin adjoining iiavlgalile water, provided with 
a gate, and so arranged that, after the docking of a ship, 
the water can be oxhaiutod from it. Such docks are long 
and narrow, with sloping sides formed in steps. The mod- 
ern metliod of construction is to excavate the basin in the 
sliore, and to drive licnvy piling along the bottum and upon 
the sloping sides and rear end. Upon tlie piles are laid 
Iieavy timbers to form tho floor and the steps at the aides. 
At the entrance are doulile gates opening outward, and 
meeting at an angle when closed, to resist the pressure of 
the water on tlie outside wlioii tlie dock Is empty. A re- 
cent metliod of closing a dry-dock is by means of a float- 



Dty.dock, or Graving-dock. 


ir caisson witli flat liottom and wide stem and 


liy u keel Into a groove In tho gateway. To ui , 

the gate is open^, or floated away at high water, and the 
ship Is drawn into tho dock and held afloat over n line of 
blocks along the center of the doek. Tlie gate is then put in 
position, and sunk till the dock is closed water-tight. The 
water witiiln the dock is then exhausted by steam-pumps, 
leaving the ship supported on tho bliK^ks, and braced on 
both siiles liy shores extending to tlie dock-steps. A typi- 
cal dry-dock is the Brooklyn Navy-yard Dock No. 1, which 
is 600 feet long, 60 feet wide at the bottom, and capable of 
admitting a snip drawing 18 feet. Steam-pumps with a 
capacity of ^000 gallons of water a minute are used to 
empty it.— Floating dock, a capacious wooden or iron 
Btniotnre, generally rectangular, intended to servo aa a 
graving-dock. Honietiines floating docks are built in wa- 
ter-tight compartments, and can be sunk to tlio required 



.. uci «,<e vessel is docked, the floating dock la raised by 
pumping, till its bottom touches the keel of the ship. 
Shores are then added to kesp the ship in position, and the 
dook is raised higher. InstM of oomputments, water- 
tif^t tgqks un 09 osed, and the dook U raised and 



dodc 

low«r«d on the wune prinolple. A flonting dock naj' nlio 
be made lo heavy aa to alnk by lU own weight deep enough 
to receive the largeat veaael, and be raiaed by meana of 
empty water-tight tanks, which lift dook and snip by their 
bnoyancy.— flntTing'doolL a dry-dock : so callaid beoaiue 
naad in craving or cleaning the bottom of ships, llie grav- 
fog-doeks In the navy-yards of Brooklyn, Boston, and Mor- 


„ a platform — ^ ^ 

remove the water from the caissons, and, aa they float, the 
vessel is raised. 

dook^ (dok), V. t. [= D. Fiona, dokken s= Dan. 
dokke, dock ; from tno noun.] To bring or draw 
into or place in a dook. 

It floweth 18. foot, that you may make, dock, or carino 
ihipe with much facUitle. 

Quoted in Copf. John Smith * True Travels, I. 111. 
doek^ (dok), n. [Appar. the name word aa 
<iooA^; of. OFlem. docke, a cage.] The place 
where a oriminal atands in court. 


dookagn^ (dok'f j)^ n. [< docfc2 + -age."] Cur- 
tailment; deduction, as of wages. 

There Is no docking for accidental delays. . . . I do not 
find in the time-book a single Instance of doekar/e for any 
reason. PhUa. Time*, Mandi 20, 1880. 

dockage’^ (dok'&j), n. [< docfcS + -a»>c.] Pro- 
vision for the docking of vessels ; accommoda- 
tion in a dock; the act of docking a vessel ; the 
ohaige for the use of a dock : as, the port has 
ample dockage; dockage, so much (in an ac- 
count). 

The plethora of “ulUos" and "city sites," whose pros- 
pects tne vast doekaye and trade territory of Chicago has 
tuperseded. Pop. Sei. Mo., XXXn. aw. 

dodum, n. See docken. 
dock-block (dok'blok), «. A pulley-block se- 
eured to a dock, and used in loading and un- 
loading vessels. 

docked (dokt), p. o. [< ME. decked; pp. of 
dock 2 0 .] Cut off short ; having tho end or tail 
out off; spociflcally, in etitom., cut off sharply 
in any direction, as if with a knife ; truncated, 
as a tip or apex. 

docken, dockan (dok'en, -an), «. [Dial. var. 
of dawi.l The dock, a plant of the genus 
Bumex. [Scotch and Korto. Eng.] 
compare yer s< 

7t lilt a tanaic? 

Hilton'* SeoUith Song*, I. 182. 

docker (dok'Ar), «. [< dock^, v,t., + -cfl.] A 
stamp used to cut and perforate the dough for 
crackers or sea-biscuit. 

docket (dok'et), n. rForroerly sometimes spell- 
^ doequet (as if of F. origin), and with altered 
form Mgget; < late ME. docket; appur. < dock, 
V., + dim. -of (less prob. < ME. docket, var. of 
docked, pp. of dock, v., and thus lit. *a thing 
out short,’ ‘an abridgment’).] 1. In general, a 
summarized statement ; an abridgment or ab- 
stract; a brief. 

On the outer edge of these tablets a docket is occasion- 
ally inscribed In alphabetic cliaracters, containing a brief 
reference to tlie coiitenta, evidently for the purpose of en- 
abling the keeper of tho records to And any particular 
document in the archives whore tkeywore piled up. 

Isaac Taylor, The Alphabet, I. !63. 

2. In law: (a) A summary of a layger writing; 
a paper or parchment, or a marginal space, 
ooutaininp tne heads of a writing; a digest. 
.(U A register of judgments, more specifically 
oiboney judgments. Tims, a judgment for the fore- 
closure' of a mortgage and sola of the property is not dock- 
eted In this sense : but it after sale there remains a deflciuii- 
cy for which a defendant is personally liable, tho judgment 
for the deflclency is docketed against him, thus being made 
a lien on his real property in the county or district (e) A 
list of oaoses in court for trial or hearing, or of 
the names of the parties who have causes pend- 
ing, usually maae in tho order in whioii the 
eansesaretobeoalled. (d) InEngland, thecopy 
of a decree in chancery, left with the record and 
writ clerk, preparatory to enrolment. — 8. A 
bill tied to goods, containing some direction, as 
the name of the owner or the place to which 
they are to be sent ; also, a ticket attached to 
goods, speoifyiim their measurement. See tick- 
et. — 4. A shrea or piece. JTrov. Eng-]—- 6. 
A woodman’s bill. [Prov. Eng,] —To strike a 

doomftdn Mng. (ate, to give a liond to the lord chancellor, 
•UMput to prove the debtor to be a bankrupt, whereupou 
a fBRof bankruptcy is issued against the debtor : said of a 
creditor. 

docket (dok'et), V. f. [< docket, n.] 1. In late; 
(a) To make an abstract or summary of the 
heads of, as a document; abstract and enter in 
• book: as, judgments regularly docketed, (b) 
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To make a judgment a lien on land8.~>2. To 
enter in a docket ; write a brief of the contents 
of, as on the back of a writing. 

They were all doeketed and marked, and tied with red 
tape. Thackeray, Vanity lAlr. 

3. To mark with a docket or ticket, 
docking (dok'ing). n. [Verbal n. of doek^, v. f.] 

1. A cutting or clippi^, os of a horse’s tail. — 

2. The operation of cutting and piercing the 
dough for sea-biscuit. 

doclunackie (dok'mak-i), n. A common name 
in the United States for the Fiburmm aceri- 
folium, sometimes used as an application to 
tumors. 

dock-mastar (dok'm&s'tCr), n. One who bos 
the superintendence of dooks. 
dodc-rent (dok'rent), n. Charge for storing 
and warehousing goods in a dock, 
dock-warrant (doK'wor''^t), n. In England, 
a certificate ^ven to tho owner of goods ware- 
housed in the docks; a warehouse-receipt. When 
a tranifvr Ig made, the certifloate la induraed with an or- 
dvr to deliver tho goods to the purohaser. The warrant 
thui becomoa au authority fur tbe removal of the goods. 

The holder of a dock-warrant has a prlma-facle claim 
to the pipes of winu, bales of wool, hogsheads of sugar, or 
other packages named thereon. 

Jetxm*, Money and Mech. of Exchange, p. 207. 
dockyard (dok'yard), «. A yard or magazine 
near a harbor, for containing all kinds of naval 
stores and timber. Dockyards belonging to the gov- 
erniiioiit (called In the United States navy-yardt) luually 
Include dry-docks for repairing ships, and slips on which 
new vessels are built, bosiiles the storchousos and work- 
shops. 

docmao (dok'mak), n. A siluroid fish of the 
genus Bagrua {B. doemac), inhabiting tbe Nile. 
It is a kind of catfish. 

The genus Bogriie, of which the Bayad (B. bayad) and 
Doemac (B. du<niiac) frequently come under the notice of 
travellers on the Wile. Oiinther, Encyc. Brit., XXII. 08. 

Docofflossa (dok-d-glos'ii,), M. pi. [NL., < Gr. 
doxdc, a bearing-beam, a beam, bar, 4- y^Ctaaa, 
tongue. ] A group or order of dioecious gastro- 
pods, characterized by having transverse rows 
of beam-like teeth on the odontophore or lin- 
eal ribbon. Different llmlta have been assigned to It. 
(a) In Trosohel's system it was made to Include the lim- 
pet-like gastropods and the chitons, (b) In Oill's and later 
systems it is restricted to the limpet-like forms, as the 
families Patcttidec, Aemaidm, and Lepetidat, 
docoglossata (dok-^-glos'at), a. and n. [As Do- 
coglo«8a + -atet.} I. a. Pertaining to or having 
the characters of the I>ooo^lo8«a; Ming one of 
the Batellidce or limpets. 

At any rate, it is certain that the old views of a close 
relation between the Polyplaoophore and the docoglo**at* 
Oastropoda had very littlevnorphological basis. 

Science, IV. 836. 

U, n. A gastropod of tbe order Docoglosea. 
doCQUetf, n. and v. An obsolete form ot docket. 
doctor (dok'tor), n. [Early mod. E, also doc- 
tour; < ME. doctour, doctur, doctor, doktor, a 
doctor (of divinity, law, or medicine), < C)F. 
doctour, doctur, V. docteur = Pr. Bp. doctor as 
Pg. doutor ss It. dottore = D. G. doctor as Dan. 
8w. doktor, < L. doctor, a teacher, ML. esp. in 
the university sense, < docere, teach : see docile.'] 
1. A teacher; an instructor; a learned man; 
one skilled in a learned profession. 


Piere Ptowman'e Crede (E. B. T. 8.), L 680. 


Jer. Taylor, 

Who shall decide, when doctor* disagree. 

And soundest cosulsto doubt, like you and me? 

Pope, Epistle to Lord Bathurst, 1. 1. 
2. In a universiW, one who has passed all tbe 
degrees of a faculty, and is thereby empowered 
to teach the subjects included in the faculty; 
a person who has received the highest degree 
in a faculty : as, a doctor in divinity. The degree 
is also regularly conferred by oertolu technical schools, as 

those of medicine, and, unde ■**“ — *■ ’ 

legee. An honorary d<«ree 

, .J gy 


. - editions, by c 

, ------ of doctor, as of divinity — 

laws, Is often conferred by nniveialtles and colleges. Tlie 


in there 


but one degree in each faculty, the gradu- 

maiferlnParie, adoetovInBoIoma. The 

faculty of tbe decretals Itelng modeled after that of Bo- 

1 B who took tho highest degree In law were call- 

This title was aftwward extended to masters In 


]) (Ljuris uftvM^ue doefov, abbrevtatad J, (T. D.); dor 
T of ihitotiophj/, abbreviated i>. P. ^ pMUmhie* Ur. . 
r, abbreviated Ph. DJ; doctor cf oetooet QtLteUnn,, 
aoetor, abbreviated Se. D .) : doctor of music, abbreviat. ; 
D. M. (L. muHem doctor, abbreviated Mu*. J).,— .the ui 
brerlations of the Latin lomis being more commonly ust <i 
doctor of denial eurgery, abbreviated D, D. 8 . ; doctor or 
veterinary mtrgery, abbieviated D. F.S. 

With us ther was a Doetour of Fhisik, 

In al this world ne was ther non him lik 
To speke ot phisik and ot suraeiwe. 

Chaucer, Gen. Prol. to C. T., 1. 4ii. 
And the noumbre of doctoure* of Cynyle and physyk wnn 
grete exoedyngly. Sir H. Ouytfonte, Pylgrymage, p. k. 

Tho doctor of the civil law had to prove his knowleOce 
of the L^est and tlie Institutes. 

Stubb*, Medieval and Modem Hlat, p. an. 

Specifically — 3. Ampsou duly licensed toprac- 
tise medicine ; a mysician ; one whose occu- 
pation is to cure diseases, (in the second and third 
senses much used as a title before the person’s name (and 
then often abbreviated Dr.), or alone, at a cuatomary term 
of address: as. Doctor Martin Luther; Doctor Johnson; 
Dr. Uolmes; come In, doctor.] 

When ill. Indeed, 

E’en dismissing the doctor don’t always snceeed, 
Colman the Younger, Lodgings for Single Gentlemen. 
4. A minor part of certain pieces of machinery 
employed in regulating the feed or in remov- 
ing surplus material ; specifically, the roller in 
a power printing-press which serves as a con- 
ductor ofink to the distributing rollers (see crah- 
roller, drop-roller) : as, a color-doctor; a clean- 
ing-doctor ; a lint-doefor, etc. [In some usee 
the word is probably a corruption of L. due- 
tor. leader.] — 6. An auxiliary steam-engine; 
a donkey-engine. — 0. In wine-making: (o) A 
liquor used to mix with inferior wine to make 
it more palatable, or to rive it a resemblance 
to a better wine, (b) A liquor used to darken 
the color of wine, as boiled must mixed with 
pale sherry to produce brown sherry. Bee 
sherry, moato, and must. — 7. A translation of 
a local name in North Africa of the bird Em- 
herisa atriolata. See the extract. 

The houae-eparrow U not found ; between Morocco and 
Mogador tta place ia taken by a Iteautlful bird (Emberlza 
atriolata), luually called tablb, or “the doctor,'' 

Encyc. Brit., XVI. 888. 
8. Same as doctor-liah.—Q. pi. False or doc- 
tored dice. [Old slang.] 

Now, sir, here U your true dluo ; a man seldom geU any- 
thing by them ; here is yonr false, Sir ; hey how they run ! 
Now, sir, those we generally call doctor*. 

Mr*. CetUlivre, Gamester, !. 
Doctor of philosophy, (a) In the German universities, 
a degree Corresponding to master of arts. (6) In some 
American universities, a degrue superior to that ot mas- 
ter of arts. Abbreviated /’ll. D. See above, 2.-- Doctors’ 
Commons. See common*. 

doctor (dok'tgr), V. [= ML. doctorare, make or 
become a doctor, confer the degree of doctor 
on '.from the noun. See doctor, n.] I. frans. 
1. To treat, as a doctor or physician ; treat lue- 
dioinally; apply medicines for the cure of; ad- 
minister medicine or medical treatment to : as, 
to doctor a disease ; to doctor a patient. Hence 
— 2. To repair; mend; patch up. [Oolloq.] — 

3. To confer the degree oi doctor upon. [Bare.] 
I am taking it into serious deliberation whether I shall 

or shall not be made a Doctor, and ... I begin to think 
that no man who deliberates Is likely to be Doctored. 

Southey, Letters, III. ia«. 
Albertus Magnus was thirty-live years of age before he 
was doctored by tho University of Paris In 1228. 

Laurie, Universities, p. 218. 

4. To disguise by mixture or manipulation; 
especially, to alter for the purpose of decep- 
tion; give a false appearance to; adulterate; 
cook up; tamper with; as, to doctor wine or «u 
account. [Colloq. or slang.] 

The Cross Keys . . . had doctored ale, an odour of hitd 
tobacco, and remarkably strong cheese. 

Oeorge Eliot, Eellx Holt, xxvlii. 
The news all came through Northern channels, and wi>» 
doctored by the guvemmanL which controlled the tvi 
graph. H. Orteley, In New York Independent, June, I8i'> - 
n. intrans. 1. To practise physio.— 2. To 
receive medical treatment; take medicine: as. 
to doctor for ague. [Gol^.] 
doctoral (dok'tg-ral),d* P^ormerly also doctor - 
all: m F. doctoral m Sp. doctoral os Pg. doutomi 
s It. dottorale, < NL. *doctoralia, < L, doctor 


doctor : see doet^.] Belating or pertaining t 
the degree of dOoto - « 


lena thew^iim doctor, ab- 


„ . jtor, or to the profealion of 

teacher or doctor, 

Bitt Bahbl in larari, and Rah and Mar In Babylon, 1> 
gau to be Doctoral Utlee about that time. 

Purdtae, nigrii»affe,p. !< 

Magisterial or doetoraf anthorltea^ truth. . 

Jtr. Taytar,\^ (ad. tOb), 1- »' ' 


tbbnyiakadD.M.iUtmdMnadoetar, fur randaes hia ahanifiltlaa Intel^ moris gwtas u ua. „ 
: d<Nffor</toMi(Li<0fWR<iae«er,aih 



n. [< F. dootomt a Sp. 
d^tor^do M Ptt. doutorado a U. dottorato « D. 
ddstoTMt a Sw, dootorat, < MXi, doetoratus, 
doetowiip, dcKstorate. < L. doctor, a doctor: see 
doctor and The degree of doctor. 

I thank you . . . tor your congratuUtloiui on my ad- 
Tanoemant to the Ooetorate, 

Bp, Bvird, To Warbnrton, Letten, cctI. 

Aocordbig to Wood, In 1060 Nkolaa SUushton, o( Exe- 
ter College, wae admitted doctor botli of mil and canon 
law ; and It la not impoealble that there were other at- 
iempta to revive the canon law doctorate aa an adjunct to 
the degree In civn law. 

StutOe, Medieval and Modern Hlat, p. 880. 


\ doctor + ... , muD ti 

BitSo«r«o«i.r tta de™, of d™to"Sn* oThSMoiT;' 

Wdrton, [Rare.] Also aoctoriee. 
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upon the exolusiTe importance of a onendded 
theor7. 

The whole icbeme {of oivil-aervice oreanlaatlon] of 1870 
and 1876 mnat be pronounced to have been a grave mia- 
t^e : it la doetrindtre, academical, and quite unauited to 
the practical requiremonta ot the public oflloea. 

Jfiiittsenth Ctntury, XX. 601. 

In his IJustua Moser a] wayward and caiutlc stylo, he 
often criticizes effectively the doetrinoire narrowness of 
his contemporaries. Bneye. Brit., XIX. 864. 

doctrinal (dok'tri-n^l), a. and ». [Formerly 
also dootrinall; = F. doctrinal = Sp. doctrinal 
s= Pg. doutrinal =s It. dottrinalc, < lL, doctrina- 
lia.pertainlng to doctrine, theoretical (ML. nent, 
doctrinalc, a book of doctrine), < L. doctrina, 
doctrine: nee doctrine.] I. a. 1, Pertaining to 
doctrine; consisting of or characterized by doc- 
trine : relating or pertaining to fundamental 


can republica] or conwolling m any other manner their 
destiny by any European power, in any other light than 
HI a manifeatation of an unfriendly dispoaltion toward me 
United States." “Tl>o American continenta ahould no 
longer be subjects for any new European colonial aetUe- 
meiit." 

The only thing which the Monroe Doctrine really eon- 
taint Is the intimation on the part of the United Statea of 
a right to resist attempts of European Powers to alter 
the constitutions of American communities. 

a. P. Pieher, Outlines of Universal Hist., p. 808. 
-8yn. 1. Precept, Doctrine, Doffma, Tenet. Precept is a 
rule of oondiict, generally ot some exactnesa, laid down by 


doctrinal soundnoBS In religion, scienco, or poli- 
tics; a doefrinat controversy. 


There be four kinds of diaputatlon, whereof the first is is 


of belle/. (See principle.) Doctrine Is 8ie only other of 
these words referring to conduct, and in that meaning It 
is biblical and obsolescent. In the Bible it refers eoualty 
to teaclilng as to tiie abstract truths and as to the outiee 
of religion : “In vain tliey do worsliip me, teaching for 
doelriruH tbo commandments of men." (Mat. xv. 0.) As 
distinguished from dogma and tenet, doctrine is a thing 
taiiglit by an indlvidiial.aschool, a sect, etc., while adi^pma 


dOOtOT'boz (dok'tor-boke), n. In dyeing, a 
piece of copper attached to doctor-shears to 
prevent the exposure of too much color to the 
atmosphere: used for colors susceptible to 
quick oxidation, such as pencil-blue. 

Then Is less especial dimculty in printing pencil hlue 
with the cylinder. Thousanda of pieces are weekly printed 
In America, and a considerable munber here. The appa- 
ratus used is a deefor-fioz. 

W. Crootee, Dyeing and Calico-printing, p. 4Ki. 

doetoress, dootrOM (dok'tor-es, -tree), n. A 
female physician. 

Should you say an ague wore a fever, the doetoreei would 
have a ahaUng fit of laughter. 

Whitlock, Manners ot Eng. People, p. 47. 

dootor>flah (dok'tor-fjsh), n, A fish of the ge- 
nus Aeanthwnia: so called from the sharp and 
glassy, lancet-like, movable spines with which 
it is armed on each side of the tail, so that it 
cannot be handled incautiously with impunity. 
All the species belong to the tropics. Also 
called doctor, surgeon, surgeon-fish, barber-fish. 

doctor-gnm (dok'tor-gum), n. A i^uth Amer- 
ican gum of unoenain derivation, W usually 
oonsidered to be a product of Jthus MctojHum. 
Also called hog-gum. 

dootorial (dok-td'ri-ftl), a. [< doctor + -ial] 
Pertaining to or characteristic of a doctor, pro- 
fessor, or teacher. 

His humour of sententlausness and daetorial stilts is a 
mask he dellgiits In, but you ought to know him and nut 
be frightened by it. 0. Meredith, The Egoist, xxvtl. 

doctorlsation (dok'to-ri-za'shon), n. [< doctor 
+ -ige -f -offtm.] The ceremony of investing 
a candidate for the doctorate with the doctor’s 
hood. 

dootoiize (dok'tQMz), V, t, [< doctor + -is’d.] 
Bame as doctorate. 


second is called dialectical, 
opinion. 

Tlie doctrinal element is not a thing independent, 
purely theoretic disconneotod from tlio realities of life 
and tilstory. O. F. PHiher, Be^n. of Christianity, p. 8. 

2. Serving for instruction or guidance; having 
the offlee or effect of teaching. 

The word of God no otherwise sorveth, than ... In the 
nature of a doctrinal instrument. Hooker, Eccles. Polity. 

Action is ({oefrinol, and teaches Ixith art and virtue. 

I. Walton, Cumploto Angler, p. 89. 
Doctrinal disputation. Seo dieputaticn, 2. 

n. w. Something that is a part of doctrine ; 
a tenet or article of belief. 

Not such as Bssont to every word in Scripture can bo 
said In doetrinale to deny Clirist. Sovth. 

doctrlnally (dok'trl-nal-i), adv. In a doctrinal 
manner; in ' ” ' 


school, sect, etc., and pressed for accentaiico as important 
fiich lielongeth to probable or essential. Domna is follbig Into disrepute os the word 
BtundevUle. for an opinion which one la expected to accept on pun 
authority and without investigation. Tenet Is a belief 
viewed aa held, a doctrinal position taken and defended. 


dOCtorlyt{dok'tQr-li), o. [< doctor + -lyl.] Of, 
pertaimngtOfOrlike a learned man; s^iolarly. 
^.Sall. 

dootonhip (dok'tqr-ship), n, [< doctor + -.y/itp.] 
The degree or rank of a doctor; doctorate. 

* In one place of Cartwright's bonk he spake of Whit, 

glft'a " bearing out blmselt, by the credit of his doctor, 
ship and deanery." Strppe, Whltglft, an. 1678. 

doclireiS.n. See ddoforess. < 

doctrinaire (dok-tri-n&r')i n. and a. [=: D. 
doetrimir xs Dan. Sw. doktrindr, < F. doctri- 
nairo, < ML. *doctrinarius, pertaining to doc- 
trine, < L. doctrina, doctrine : see aoetrine.] 
I. n. 1. One who theorizes without a sufficient 
ir^rd to practical considerations; a political 
theorist; an ideologist; one who undeixakes to 
explain things 1^ one narrow theoiy or group of 
theories, lea-ring out of view all other forces at 
work. 

He tMelboome] sold a doetritiaire woa a fool, but an 
heneat man. tProviUe, Memoira, Sept. 86, 1884. 

* In our opinion, there Is no more unaafe politician than 
a oonsoientlonsly rigid doctrinaire, nothing more sure to 
end in dioeater uuui a theoretic sobeme of policy that ad* 
mita of no pUabUity for contlngeuciea. 

leawcll. Study Windows, p. 180. 

8, In Sypneh hist., during the period of the Res- 
toration (161S-80) and later, one ot a class of 
iralittoians and poUtloal philosophers who de- 
sired a oonstitution oonstrueted on historical 
mtootoles^ eq^ially after the analogy of the 
Britieo oonstitation. I'bey were opposed to abeolu- 
Sad to revolutionary Meat, and were devoted to ab* 
riMetteetrinee s^ theories ratnsr than to pra^cal poli- 
ties Their ehM leadera were Royer-OolleMl and tihinot. 

IXi Oharaeterls^ of a doetrinaire or nn- 
|M|MiltoKliheoitistf merely tbeoretioid; iuristing^ 


the form’ of doctrine ; byway 
teaching or positive direction ; as regards doc- 
trine. Milton, 

doctrinarian (dok-tri-na'ri-an), n. [< ML. 
"(loctrinarius (see doctrinaire) 4- -on,] A doc- 
trinaire ; a political theorist. J. H. Newman, 
doctrlnarianism (dok-tri-u&'ri-au-izm), n. [< 
doctrinarian -k -ism.] The principles or prac- 
tices of doctrinarians or doctrinaires ; mere 
theorizing or speculation, as opposed to prac- 
tical principles; blind adhesion to ono-sidod 
theories. 

He (ttio atndent of Kusstuii civilization) will find the 
moat primitive institutiuiis side by xido witti the latent 

E roUucta ot French doetrinarianina, and the must ehlld- 
h supenttUons in close proximity with the most ad- 
vanced fruo-thlnkJng. D. M. Wallace, Russia, p. 82. 

doctrine (dok'trin ), n. [< ME. doctrine, < OP. doc- 
trine, F. aoctrincssVr. tip, doctrina = Pg. doutri- 
na s= It, dottrina = G. doctrin =: Dan. 8w. doktrin, 
< L. doctrina, teaching, instruction, learning, 
knowledge, < doctor, a teacher, < doccre, teach : 
see doctor,] 1. In general, whatever is taught ; 
whatever is laid down as true by an instructor 
or master ; bonce, a principle or body of prin- 
ciples relating to or connected with religion, 
science, politics, or any department of know- 
ledge; anything hold as true; a tenet or sot of 
tenets; as, the doctrines of the gospel ; the doc- 
frincs of Plato ; the doctrine of OTolution. 

If they Icame pure and cleane doetrync in youth, they 
poure out plentye of good workea In age. 

Babeei Book (B. K. T. 8.), p. 64. 
That they may adorn the doctrine of God our Saviour In 
all things. Tit. ll. 10. 

The New Testament contains not only all doctrine ne- 
cessary to aalvation, but necessary to mural teaching. 

Stubbi, Medieval and Modern Hist., p. 294. 
2t. act of teaching; instruction; course of 
discipline ; speoificaliy, instruction and confir- 
mation in the principles of religion. 

For Selnt Toul saith that al that wrlten la 
To onre doctrine It U iwrito ywis. 

Chaucer, Nnn'x Triost’a Tale, 1. 822. 
He ahall be wel taught In enrtexie and apeche, 

For niche doctrine sohal hym lere and teche. 

Bom. <ir Partenay (S. B. T. S.), 1. 77. 
Thia art hath two aeveral methoda of doctrine, the one 
by way of direction, the other by way of caution. 

Bacon, Advancement of Learning, II. 228. 
Doctrine of obaaoea See probaHiitp.—Dootrino of 
eorrSSpOlldonOM. See correepondenee.—Jloetriat of 

oy-proa See cv-ptm.— D octrine of dof * — 

tioas. See atomic theory, under atomie,- 

•munoratod powora See enumerate.- 

oooaitoaaloauNa see oeeaaionoi.— Monroe f. 

in American poUtioo, the doctrine ot the non-lnterventlou 
of European powera In matters relating to the American 
continent. It received Ita name from statemeuta con- 
tained In Preaident Honroe'i annnal meaaaga to Congreaa 
In December, 1828, at the period of a auapected oonoert of 
the powera In the Holy AUlar— *- ■-*— • — •- “ — 
Anorloaltt hehalf of Spaiii. 


a number ; It hoa no unfavorable sense. 

Here (shall] patriot Truth her glorious precept* draw, 
Fledged to religion, liberty, and law. 

Story, Motto of Salem Rcglttor, LUo of Story. 
How the bold teacher's doctrine, sanctified 
Bv truth, shall spread throughout the world dispersed. 

^ Wordneorth, WioUt 

Dognuu anil creeds concerning Christ have been built 
up on texts taken from Paul's writings. 

J. P. Clarke, Ideas cit the Apostle PanI, p. 888. 
His faith, perhaps, in some nice tenete might 
Be wrung ; his life, I'm euri', was in the right 

Cowley, Death of Crashaw. 

doctunent (dok'u-ment), n. [< ME. document, 

< OF. document, F. document = Sp. Pg. It. docu^ 
mento =: D. Dan. Bw. dokument s Q. docutnent, 

< L. documentum, a lesson, example, proof, in- 
stance, ML. also an official or authoritative 
paper, < L. docere, teach : see docile, doctor,] If. 
That which is taught; precept; teaching; in- 
struction; direction; authoritative dogma. 

For alle ot teudro age 
In curtesye resseyve simile document, 

And vertucs knnwe, by this lytll cement 

Baheee Book (B. B. T. 8.), p. 1. 
If punlshnient wore instantly and totally inflicted, U 
would be but a sudden ami single document. 

Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. 1886), I. 816. 
2. Strictly, a written or printed paper contain- 
ing an authoritative record or statement of any 
kind ; more generally, any writing or publica- 
tion that may bo used as a source of evidence 
or information upon a particular subject or 
class of Bubjoots; specifically, in the lawofeei- 
doncej anything bearing a legible or significant 
inscription or legend; anytaing that may be 
read as communicating an idea (including thus 
a tombstone, a seal, a coin, a sign-board, etc., 
as well as paper writings). 


— ... iud^ t< _ . 

authentic. Patty, Evidences, vUl. 

Document bill, a blU of exchange accompanied by a 
document aa collateral security, such as a bill of lading, 
policy of insurance, or the like, of merchandise on its way 
to market, given to a banker or broker In return lot an 
advance of money. The bill is drawn against a part of 
tbe estimated value of the goods covered by the collateral 
security. Used especially of an Indian bill drwim on 
London. Also called documentary exchange.— PnUlO 
documanb one of the regular official publications m a 
government, containing reports, statistica, etc. Often ab- 
breviated pub. doe, 

document (dok'fi-mcnt), v, t, [< document, n.l 
It. To teach -with authority; instruct; school. 

I am finely documented by mine own daughter. 

Dryden, Don Sebastian, Iv. 1. 

What, you are doeumentina Miss Nanoy, reading her a 
Lecture upon the pinch'd Coif, I warrant ye. 

Mr*. Cenriiere, Bold Stroke, it. 
2. To support by recorded evidence; bring 
evidence of; prove. Jamieson. 

This city was so often destroyed, her monuments and 
oliarten loat, that her original cannot well be doeumented. 

Blue Blanket, p. 4. 

Since the atory [Ta Terre] cannot remain valuable aa 
literature, but must liave other interest as a aoientitlo 
study, ... it aeeins a great pity it should nut have been 
fully documented. Uar^t Mag., LXXFL 848. 

8. To famish with documents; famish with 
instructions and proofs, or with papem QeoM- 
sary to establish facts: as, a ship sho^ b« 
dooiwMentod aooording to the direoMons uw. 

No state can exclude the properly doeaeientsd nUeots 
Of another friendly itate, or send thorn swuy aftorlii^ 



hftve b««n once admitted, without definite reaiont, which 
muat be submitted to the (orelKii Kovernroent concerned. 

Wooltey, introd. to Inter. Law, | 69. 

There were S50 dlBastcrs to documented vessels. 

The American, XII. 286. 

docnmental (dok-t^-mon't^l), a. [< document 
+ -aJ.] If. Portaining io instrnction. Dr. 
H. More, — 2. Sanio uh documentary. 
documentary (dok-u-meu'ta-ri), a. Pertaining 
to or derived from documents; consisting in 
documents. 

We have, through the whole, a well-ordered and dneu- 
mtntary record of alTairs. Ticknor, Span, hit., I. 160. 
Dooumentaiy evidence. See «BWr?*ec.— Documentary 
exchange. Some as document biU (which see, under Ancu- 
ment). —Documentary hypotheala, in Biblical criticism, 
the hypothesis that the Peiitateucii is composed of two or 
more uocumenta of which Muses or some later and un- 
known author was the editor. See Klohiatic, Jehovietic. 

dooumentationt (dok^u-men-ta'shon), n. [< 
lUlj. documentatio(n-), a reminding,' < L. docu~ 
mentum, a lesson, example, warning, etc. : see 
documetit.'] Instruction; teaching. 

I am to be closeted, and to be dncumentized," proceed- 
ed he. “ Not another word of your dncunumtatiow, dame 
Selby ; I am not in a humour to hear them ; I will take my 
own way." Jliehardton, Sir Charles Graudlsun, VT. l.'iT. 
documantizef (dok'y-men-tiz), V. [< document 
+ -ize.'\ L intrana. To bo didactic. 

n. frana. To instruct ; admonish. 
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dodder^} (dod'to), «. i. [Also E. dial, dodder, 
equiv, to doddle, daddlelt see doddle, daddlel.J 
To shake; tremble. 

Rook'd by the blast, and cabin’d in the stomi, 

The sailor hugs thee to the doddering mast. 

Of shipwreck negllgoiit, while thou art kind. 

Thornton, Sickness, iv. 

doddered (dod'^rd), a. [< dodder^ + -cda.] 
Overgrown with dodder; covered with parasitic 
plants. 

The peasants were enjoined 
Sere-wood, and firs, and doddered oaks to find. 

Dryden, Pal. and Are., ill. 906. 

dodder-nass (dod'fir-gr&sb n. The quaking- 
grass, Briza media: so called from the trem- 


hfdron. It has » faces, 20 veHless, M edtas. 6 edges per 
face, and 8 edges per vertex. The succeeeton of fsoee about 
a vertex goes onoe.round the vertex, while the sooeessloii 
of vertices about a face goes twice round the oentor of the 
face, and the center is quadruply inolosed.— Ordlxiary 


The Attorney-General . . . desired the wife would not 
be so very busy, being, os he said, well doeumentieed, 
meaninghy this Whiteacre. Unger North, Kxamen,^. 2iM. 

dod^ (dod), V, t: pret. and pp. dodded, ppr. dnd- 
ding. [E. dial., < ME. dodden, cut off, lop, 
shear ; origin unknown. Honco dodded, dodr 
dyl.] To cut off; lop; shear. 

Doddyn trees or herbys and other lyko, (I,.! deeomo, 
capulo. Prompt. Pare., p. 125. 

The more that he doddide the hoerla (hairs], so mych 
more tliel wexen [grew]. Wyclif, 2 Ki. xiv, 26 (Oxf.). 
doda (dod), n. [< Gael, dod, peevishness, a pet. 
Hence doddy^.\ A fit of ill humor or sulleu- 
ness. Jamieson. [Scotcii.] 

Your mother should na ho egget on In her angsrj when 


e happens, poor iKsly, t< 


ind tii( 

Oalt, The Entail, II. 143. 
dod* (dod), «. [Origin obscure.] 1, The fox- 
tail reed. [North. Eng.] — 2. A shell. [Prov. 
Eng.]— 8. In tile-making, a 
mold with an annular throat 
through which clay is forced to 
form drain-pipe, 
dod^t (dod), c. t. [Same as dacT-’, 
beat, etc.: see d«d‘'^.] To beat; poda 3. 
beat out. 

Our hushaudmen In Middlesex make a distinction he. 
tween dodding and titreshing uf wheat, tl)e former being 
only the beating out of ilio fullest and fairest grain, leav- 
ing what is lean and lank to lie threshed out afterwards. 
Our comment may be said to have dmided the Slierltfes of 
several l^uunties, insisting only on tlieir moat memorable 
actions. Fuller, Wortliles, xv. 

dodazrst, ft- [A (Dubdi) sailors’ name; also 
i^tton dodaars, mod, I), as if *doodaars, < 
dood, = E. dead, + aars s= E. arse: see further 
under dodo.^ Same as dodo. Bontius. 
doddartt (dod'Hrt), w. [Perhaps < dod^ (in 
reference to th'b sticik) + -art, -ard.] The 
game of hockey or shinny. See hockey. 
dodded (dtni'cd), p. a. [P|). of dotD, cut off, 
lop, shear : see doddy^.'] Being without horns, 
as sheep or cattle ; polled. [Scoteh.] 
dodderi ( dod'f'r), n. [Early mod. E. also dod- 
er; < ME. doder, dodur, < AH. dodder, *doder = 
MLG, doder, dodder, 
late MIIG. todter, G. 
dotter = Dan. dodder 
= Bw. tlodra, dodder. 
Perhaps connected, 
with ref. to yellow- 
ness, with AS. dy- 
drin, *dydren = 08. 
* dodro ssMLQ. doder, 
dodder, dudder = 
OHG. totoro, tutaro, 
MIIG. toter, G. (with 
D. d) dotter, dial, dot- 
tern (ef. D. dojer)Aho 
yolk of an egg.] The 
common name of 
plants of the genus 
Cuaeuta, a group of very slender, branched, 
twining, leafless, yellowish or reddish annual 
parasites, bolon^ug to the natural order 6'on- 
volmlacece. They are found on many klud» of herbi 
and low ihnibt. The eeed germinatea on the ground, but 
the young plant loon attachca iUelf to its host, from which 
it derives all Its nourishment. Some species have proved 
very Injurious to cultivated crops, especially to lux and 
clover. See Cuseufo. 


„ , , Nanoy. 

dodders (dod'fsrz), n. Same as malia. 
dodder-seed (dod'6r-sfid), «. A name some- 
times given to the seeds of Camclina aativa, 00- 
easionally cultivated in Eur<me for their oil. 
doddle (dod'l), t). i . ; pret. ana pp. doddled, ppr. 
doddling. [Sc., = daddfci.] % toddle, 
doddy^ (dod'i), n. | pi. doddiea (-iz). [Sc., also 
written doddie, dim., equiv. to dodded, pp., < 
dod^, cut off.] A cow without horns, 
doddy* (dod'i), rt. [< dotn + -yi ; cf. Gaol, do- 
tlach, pettish, < dod.] Ill-natured; snappish. 
.Jamieson. [Scotch.] 

. . Colley Is as doddy and 
adversary. 

aolt, The Entail, I. 166. 

doddypatet, »> ^oe dodijmte. 
doddypollf, «. See dodipoU. 
dodeca-. [s Ij. (NL.) dodcca-, < Gr. poet. 

MoiiiKa, twelve, < di'o, = E. Ueo, + itaa = E. 
ten. Cf. E. fu-'clw.] The first element in some 
compounds of Greek origin, meaning ‘ twelve.’ 
Dodecactinise (do'do-kak-tin'i-e), n. pi. [NL., 
< Or, 6b>6eKa, twelve, + NL. Actinia.'^ A group 
of polyps. 

dodecadactylont (do’^dek-a-dak'H-lon), «. 

< Gr. itoicKa, twelve, -r c5d(cn>^>f, finger.] 
Same as dodeeadactylua. 

dodecadactylust (dofdok-a-dak'ti-lus), n. 

S NL., < Gr. 66deKa, twelve, + (JdxruAof, a finger, 
ngcr’s breadth. See dumJenum.} The duodo- 

dodecagon (dd-dok'a-gon), n. [< Gr. Sudead- 
yuvov, a dodecagon, "< Suotaa, twelve, 4* yuvla, 
angle.] A polygon having twelve sides amt 
twelve angles.— Regular dodeouon, ono whose sides 
are all et|uaT and whoso angles are alletjual. 

dodecagonal (do-de-kag'o-nal), a. [< dodeca- 
gon + -oh] Having twelve sides and twelve 
angles. 

dodecagyn (dd-dek'a-jin), «. [< NL. dodeea- 
gynus, adj.: see dodecagynoua.'i In hot,, a plant 
having twelve styles. 

Dodecagynia (do*dek-a-jin'i-a), n. pi [NL.: 
see dodecagynous.l The name given by Linuoius 
to the orders whioh in his system of plants have 
twelve styles. 

dodecagynian (dd'dek-a^jin'i-an), o. Belong- 


pentagonal dodecahedron. It has 12 faces, 20 vertioes, 
80 edges, 6 sides per face, and 8 sides per vertex. Its 
surface is 20.64678 times the square of a lide, tte volume 
7.663119 timee the cube of a side. The ordinary dodeca- 
hedron of geometry is an impoeslbleform among crystals, 
for its faces extended would out the axes at distances from 
the center having an irrational ratio to each other. The 
form approximating most closely to it is the pentagonal 
dodecahedron, or the pyrttoheuron. In which the faces 
are five-sided, but not regular pentagons.— RagtUar 
dodeoahodron, in geom., a dodecahedron whoso faces 
are all regular polygons, and whose vertices are alt regu. 
lar solid angles. There are in fact four such figures ; but 
those which Inclose the center more than once being com- 
monly neglected, the term regular dodecahedron Is used 
for the ordinary dodecahedron.— RbomUo dodacotae- 


# 



ic Dodeeshedmn. Pentagonal Dodecahedion. 


dron, in eryttal., a solid contained by twelve similar faces, 
each of which is a rhomb, tlie angle between any two 
adjacent faces being 120°.— Small StelUttod dOd«oa- 



Small Stellated Dodecahedron. Truncated 



ing to tho Linnean order 
dodecagynoUB (do - do - kaj ' i - uus), a. [< NL. 
dodccagynm, < Gr, 6u6em, twelve, + yw'v, a fe- 
male (in mod. bot. a style or pistil).] In hot . : 
(a) Having twelve styles or pistils. (6) Same 
as dodecagynian. 

dodecahedral (dd'dek-a-he'dral), a. [< dode- 
cahedron + -al."] Having the form of a do- 
decahedron : as, the dodecahedral cleavage of 
sphalerite. Also duodecahedral 
dodecahedron (do'dek-a-he'drqn). n. [= F. 
dodScaidre, < NL. dodecahedron, < Qr. dtWexa, 
twelve, + tdita, a seat, base.] In geom,, a solid 
having twelve faces. Also duodecahedron . — 


five covertloal 



faces of an ordinary Icosahedron. It has 12 faces, 12 ver- 
tices, 80 edges, 6 aides per face, and 6 sides per vertex. 
The succession of faces about a vertex inwraps the vertex 
twice, the succession of vertices about a face incloses the 
face once, and the center Is triply Inclosed.— Onat itol' 
latad doideoabadrtm, In gemn., a regular solid each face 
of which to formed by steliatlng a face of the great dodeoa- 


The snccesslun of faces about a vertex goes round the 
vertex uucu, the succusslou of vertices around a face goes 
round tho center of the face twice, and the center of the 
solid Is twice incioseti.— Truncated dodecahedron, a 
dyocictrlacontahedron formed by cutting off the faces of 
the regular dodecahedron parallel to those of the coaxial 
Icosahedron so as to leave the former decagons. It is one 
of the thirteen Archimedean solids. 

dodecamerous (do-de-kam'e-rus), a. [< Gr. 
dCtdcKu, twelve, •+• idfioc, part.’] In hot., having 
the parts of the flower m twelves. Also writ- 
ten Vl-meroua. 

dodecander (do-de-kan'd6r), n. [< dodecan- 
droua, q. v.] In hot., a plant having twelve 
stamens; one of the class Dodecandria. 

Dodeoandlia (d6-de-kan'dri-a), n. pi [NL. : 
see dodecatidroua.} A Linnean class of plants 
having twelve stamens, or any number from 
twelve to nineteen inclusive, provided they do 
not cohere by thoir fllaments. 

dodecandrian (dd-de-kan'dri-an), a. Same as 
^decandroua. 

dodecandroos (dd-de-kan'dms), a. [< Qr. (i<j- 
dfxo, twelve, 4- av^p {avS/)-), a male (in mod. 
bot. a stamen).] 

Having twelve sta- 


dria. 

dodecapetalous 

(dd^dek-a-pet'a- 
lus), a. Gr. d2- 
d««o, twelve, 4- ir^- 
ra^jw, a leaf (in 
mod. bot. a petal).] 

In hot., having 
twelve petals; hav- 
ing a corolla con- 
sisting of twelve 
parts. 

dodecarchy (dd'de-kftr-ki), n. [< Gr. 666ei(a. 
twelve, 4- -dpxia, < hpxttv, rule.] Govemmenf 
by twelve chiefs or kings. [Bare.] 

Ths so-called Dodetareky, or "government of th 
twelve " petty Idngs, appears now in an interregnum 
the l^sstles. M. S. Oehom, Ancient BlOpt, p. 

doddcasemic (dd'dek-arsS'mik), o. [< Or. 
adatf/uof, of twelve times, < MnSeica, Iwelve, 4- 
engeiw, a sign, mark, mora, < a^ya, a sign, mark. ! 
In proa., consisting of twelve more or units oi 
time; having a magnitude of twelve nonnn' 
shorts : as, a dodecaaemio foot (for instance, th<‘ 
trochee semantus). An lonto dipody, a dactylic 
an anapestk trlpody, a troohalo or an iampio totraixwy. 
to dodsMssmfe. 



Dodeeandroui 



dodMMrtsrle 

AilldtNMtyle (d5'dek*s^), a. and %. [< Or. 

twelve, + oriAof, a column.! eee atote®.] 
£, a» UL areki, having twelve columns in front : 
Bald of a pornco, etc. 

Q, n. A portico having twelve columns in 
front 

dodeOMyUahiC (dd'dek-t^l-lab'llc), a. [< do- 
dBOCktyUoMe +■ -ie.] Containing twelve syl- 
lables. " 

dodecasyllable (ddMek-^8ii>bl), ». [< Or. 
iMem, twelve, + a syllable : see syl- 

lable.] A word of twelve syllables. 
dodAcatexnorion (do'dek-^-t^-md'ri-on), n. 
[l»L., < Or. Memrni^pm, a twelfth part, < Aj- 
iimroQ, twelfth (< Mem, twelve), + ftipiov, a 
part.] A twelfth part. [Kare.] 
dbdeoatemory (do^dok-^tem'o-rl), n. [< LL. 
dodecatemorioH, < QT.dowemrtipopiov: eeedodeca- 
tmorion.'i A twelfth part: a term formerly 
sometimes used for a sign of the zodiac, as 
being the twelfth part of a circle. 
Dodecatheon (do-ae-kath'e-ou), n. TNL., < L. 
dodeoatheon, an herb, so called after tne twelve 
greater gods, < Gr. <5<i<fe»co, twelve, + decif, a 
god.] A North American genus of prlmula,- 
oeoos plants, much resembling the cyclamen 
of Europe. They are smooth pereiinltili, with a roietto 
of ntdlcafleaves and an upright acapo heai'ing an umbel of 
haudsomo purple or white nodding flowers. The more 
common eastern species, Z>. Mitcuiia, is known as thaoUng- 
ttar. There are several other very similar species of the 
western coast, from California to Alaska. 

dodecuplet (do-dek'd-plot), n. [< Gr. Mem, 
twelve, + -u~ple, as in quintuple, octuple, etc., 
+ -et. C£. oetuplet.'i In music, a group of twelve 
notes to bo performed in the time ot eight, 
dodge ^oj), V. •, pret. and pp. dodged, ppr. dodg- 
ing. [First recorded in early mod. E. ; Mrhaps 
(toe term, -ge being appar. duo to a ME. form 
*dodien, *dodyen; of. soldier, prou. sdrjbr) con- 
nected with So. dod, jog, North. E. dad, shake, 
whence the fren. forms dodder, d^dle, dadder, 
daddle; at. didder, diddle^. I, intrans. 1. To 
start suddenly aside ; shift place by a sudden 
start, as to evade a blow or escape observation. 

As I am an old fox-hunter, I sUunUl have turned oud 
dodged, and have played them a tliuusaiid tricks they 
had never seen in tfielr lives before. 

Addieon, Sir Roger at tlio Play. 

9. To shift about; move cautiously, as in 
avoiding discovery, or in following and watch- 
ing another’s movements : as, he dodged along 
byways and hedges ; the Indians dodged from 
tree to tree. 

For he had, any time this ten years full, 

Dodged with him, betwixt Cambridge and the Bull. 

Milton, Ep. Hobson, 1. 
Sf. To play tricks ; bo evasive ; play fast and 
loose ; raise expectations and disappoint them ; 
quibble. 

Now I must 

To the young man send humble treaties, dodge 
And palter lu the shifts of lowness. 

Shak., A. and C., tiL «. 
You know my passion for Martha, and wliat a dance 
•he has led me ; ui« dodged, with me above thirty years. 

AddUon. 

4. To jog ; walk in a slow, listless, or clumsy 
manner. [Colloq,, North. Eug.] 
n. frans. 1. To evade by a sudden shift of 
place, or by trick or device ; escape b^ starting 
aside, or by baffling or roundabout movements : 
as, to dodge a blow; to dodge a pursuer or a 
or^toyr; to dodge a perplexing question. 

A speck, a mist, a shape, I wist I 
And still It near'd and near'd : 

As if it dodged a water.sprite, 

It plunged, and tacked, and veered. 

Coleridge, Ancient Mariner, lit 
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A scurvy hsggter, a lousy dodger, or a cruel extortioner. Yon shall reeeue ... a strange fowle ; whioh I had at 

Colgrave. the Hand Mauritius called by y* Portin^ls a Do Do: 

He had a rather flighty and dissolute mode ot convers- which for the rareness therwf 1 hope 
liW. and furthermore avowed that among his Intimate y®**- Amanuel AUham, letter written in 18M. 

mends he was . . . known by the sobriuuvtof “The Art- (This is the earliest known English mention of the bird.) 
ful Dodger" Diekene, Oliver Twist, vHl. description ; hero and in Dygar- 

2. A small handbill distributed iu the streets rots [Uodrlgucsj (aiul no whuro else, that I ever could see 
or other nublio nlacea TtT ft 1 buaro of) is generated the Dodo (a Portugiilse 

or oiner puDUo places. L^. B.J is. and has reference to her simnleness). a Bird w 


is, and has reference ti 
n the doors of all A iiSda)."''^ 


d whioh for 


ir r. Herbert, Trovels (ed. 1688). 


ent i>art« of tlie city, and also po^d oi 

houses occupied by the Chinese. , r, r -r. j 

Philadelphia Times, Sept. 28 , 188f>. DodOnSBajI (do-do-U0'an), «. [< L. DodoncSUS, 

< Dodona, < Gr, Auduvr), Dodona,] Of or per- 
taining to the ancient town of Dodona, beneath 
tt u-suu. Mount Tomarus in Epirus, and to the famed 

wl. _ 1 * I j , * 1 . . .1 sanctuary and oracle of Zeus (.Jupiter) seated 

When ho had put this dwf^irrv upon those that gaped » ,i„ , 

r the vacancy, it was a feaat of laughter to him. 8, p'ove of oalw at that place . The oracle wm 

Bv. llacket, Abu, Williams, p. 98. “n® df the most ancient of the Greeks, and ranked with 


8. Same as corn-dodger. [U. S.] 
dodgery (^doj'fer-i),n. [_< dodge + -ery.'] Trick- 
ory; atnek. 


Bp. llacket, Abp, Williams, p. 98. 
dodrilyt (doj'i-li), adv. [< dodgy + -ly2.] Art- 
fully; cunningly. 


Uiuae of bciphi In Greece and uf Zeus Ammon in Ubya 
08 one of llio three in highest repute. Recent excavations 

j , on the situ have lirunuht to light a rich collection of works 

Thn 1..*., hi- "t Mt, particularly of small lironses, and a large number 

* liiir&r'WLS'' “ 

Babeee Book (E. E. T. S.X p. 8'28, note, written Dodunaran, Dodonuin. 

The wreath of wild olive distlngnUbes the Olympian 
,joiu the Doduiiman Jupiter, who liaa the crown of oak- 
loaves. C. O. Muller, Manual of Archaeol. (trans.), f 850. 
It is in the great prayer, whore Achilles addresses Zena 
i Dodonaian and I’elasgic. 

Contemporary iJeii., UII. 180. 


dodgy (doj'i), a. [< dodge + -y^.] Disposed to fromureXl" 
aodgo; evasive; artful; cunning. loaves. C. O. J 

dodipatef, doddypatet (dod'i-pat), «. [< ME. 
dodypate, oquiv. to dodipoll, both moaning 
'dodded' (i. 6., shaven) head, in contemptuous 
reference to the priestly tonsure; < dod^, ME. dodranB (do'dranz), n. [L,, contr. of *dequa- 
dodden, shear, shave, + pate.'] Same as dodi- drans, three fourths, lit. less one fourth, \ de, 
poll. away, -4- quadrans, a fourth: see quadrant.] 

dodipoll, doddyroll (dod'i-pol), «. [Also writ- 1. In Bom. metrology.throe fourths; ospecially, 
ten dodipole, (ioddipolc, doddypolc, dottipole, three fourths of a Boman foot, equal to 8.78 
ME. dottypol, oquiv. to dodipate, o. v.; < dorfi, English inches.— 3, An ancient Bomau coin. 


if}, head.] A dodrtun (dod'riim), n. [Sc. Cf. dod‘‘^.] A 
whim; a crotchet. Jamieson. 

Ne'er fttsh your head wl' you 


ME. dodden, shear, shave, - 
stupid person ; a thickhead. 

Some will say, our curate la naught, an assc-hend, a dodi- jj o'er lash your head wl' your father's dodrums. 

poll. Latimer, 8il Sermon bef. Edw. VI, llie Entail, III. 21. 

, '"“fi to scorn ; they, like dodipdes, „ |-< ME. doo, do, earlier da, < AS. 

1*'"'“ “• VI., i™. *1 (on,»: glo-Ls I- “Jlinm. v„l 

IT (>«<t.hjort Qtjort = E. hart), buck, daa-kalv 

^(SSSl^ Afso caliod hodJlndottt''v-i 1- ffiLo/adofrioS 
aud^cS*' ‘^*‘**'* 8holl,liko tbo lobster tdme’d. dam-, in comp, dam-bod 

ana crab. „ v .. (bock =E. buck), dam-hirsch (hirsch :=E. hart), 

A sely dodma» crepe. Bp. Bale, Kynge Jobun, p. ,. {thicr ^ E. dcer), dam-wild, dand, 

r, T j , j j X 7 I innn-wild (wild ssE. wild), adooT, esF. daim,m., 
dodo (do do), H. [< Pg. dmdo, a dodo, < doudo, jo^r, daine, f., doo, = Pv. dam = Sp. dama =» 
doido, a Bimpleton, a fool, < dmdo, dmdo, adj., it. daino, m., daina, t., danma, f., < L. ddma, 
simple, foolish. According to Diez, this word, danma (t . , used also as m. ), a deer, prob. con- 
which js unknown in Spanish, camo from Eng- „„,ted with domare = E. tame, q. v. Tho AS., 
land (f): E. dial. (Devon) doW, stupid, con- Scand., and mod. G. forms are variously alterea 
fused : see dolt. a bird so named for fi.„in the normal form in tlieir derivation from 

a similar reason. The bird was also named by the L. dama. Tlie native AS. word is hind: 
the Dutch (1) walgli-vogd, now walg^ogcl lit. gpo Amdi.] 1. The female of the deer (the 
‘nauseous bird’; also (2) t^d-aers, lit. ‘dead- feminine corresponding to buck) and of moat 
arse,’ “propter foedam postenoris partis eras- ■ antelopes, 
sitiom” (noto dated 162(5), or because of some , . , 

resorablauce to the dabchick or little CTebe, Ana of “quyvels ful gret plen ’ 

which was also so called ; also (3) dronte (> Dan. Bom. qjf the Rose, 1. 1401. 

dronte ; _ , . . , m- 


8w. dront); or%ln unknown. The 
NL. name is didus, Sp. dido: see JHdus.] A 
recently extinct bird of Mauritius, l>idus inep- 


wrttton on tiie Iron leaf, and you might ( 

gravitation. Kmereon, Euuuiclpatlon Proclamation. 

2. To play fast and loose with : baffle by shifts 
and pretexts; trick. [Colloq. J 

He dodged me with a long and loose account. 

Tennyson, Sea Dreams, 
dodge (doj), «. dodge, V.] A shifty or ingen- 
ious trick; an artifice; an evasion. 

Botne, who have ataste for good living, have many harm- 
low arta, by which they Improve their banquet, and inno- 
cent doefow, it we may be permitted to use an excellent 
phrase that has become vernacular since the appearance 
of the laat dictionaries. Thaekeray, 

In the frlotion ot oompetitlon, expedients which their 


Arch. Porhu, Bouvenirs of some Oouttnents, p. 84. 
dodgor (doj'te), n. [< dodge + -«ri.] 1. Oue 
who doogOB or evades; daewhopraotiaeBariftil 
ddtte or dodgea. 



Bearing hi — 

It was there he met with a wounded doe, 

She was bleeding dentbfnlly. 

.^cott, L. of the L., Iv. 28. 
2. The female of tho hare or rabbit, 
doe^t, and n. Au obsolete spelling of rlol. 
doe* (d6), n. [Sc.; origin obscure.] The 
wooden oall useu in the game of shinty. Also 
called knowt. 

doe-bird, n. Sen dough-bird. 

DoedlcarOB (de-di-kd'rus), n. [NL., prop. *DaB- 
dycurus, < Gr. doidv^ {dotdvK-), a pestle, + ovp6, 
tail.] A genus of glvptodons or fossil arma- 
dillos, having only tnree digits on the fore 
feet and four on the bind. 1), giganteus is the 
typical species, from the Pleistocene of South 
America. Bunneistej^ 1875. 


tus, the type of tho family Dididw and snborder doer (db'br), n. [< ME. doer, doere, < AS. doere, 
D«K. now usually assigned to the order Columbo;. < don, do: see oof.] 1. One who does some- 
node was living In Mauritius on the discovery of that thing; one who performs or executes ; an efii- 


ialsnd by the Portuguese under Maacarenhas tu the . 
ginning of the sixteenth century, and it is known to have 
•urvivra until July, 1681. Knowledge of ttio bird was 
for some time confined to tlie quaint and often question- 
able narratives of voyagers, certain pictures, mostly by 
Dutch artiste, and a few fragmentary remains. In 1860 
bones in abundance were found, and the osseous strnctun 
has been described in detail. The dodo was a massive, 
clumsy, flightless, and defenseless bird, about as large as 
a swan, covered with downy feathers, with a very stout 
hooked bill, short strong legs, short tail, and wings too 
smgti for flight; so that It anop succumbed under the 
i-i-i. it. onpatlon of the Island liitro- 


cient actor or agent. 

If we should now excomnmnicate all such wicked doers, 
there would be much ado lii England. 

Latimer, 2d Somioii hef. Edw. VI., 1660. 
The doers ot the law shall bo justified. Rom. li. 13. 
Tut, tut, my lord, wo will not stand to prate : 
Talkers ore no good doers. Shak., Rich. HI., L 8. 
Thy story I'H have written, and in gold too. 

In prose and verse, and by the ableat doors. 

Fletcher, Double Marriage, tv. B 


ne-y conditions which the occupation of the Island intro- Tn VonCa Jam an naa-n* nm Att 

duoed. Ita extinction being pribably due as much to the SpeciflcaUv/-8. In Scots law, an agent atm 
animals whioh man introduced as to the human invaders tomey. / 

of the island. The solitaire (Pezopfiapisolttarius) of Rod- doeS (BuaO- [Early mod. £. also dooes, dds, < 
**'1 me. do/ dus, commonly doth, doth : nm dol, p.] 

orBonrtwnalsohadadadoki^pmbabllltyatbM tive qf the verb do. See dtA. 


doasUxi 

(dd'skin), n. 1. The skin of a doe.— 
2. A very close and compact woolen cloth, 
smoothly finished on the face, made for wear- 
iiw-apparel, especially for men. 
doff (dof), V. [Karly mod. E. alsodoffe; in 17th 
century sometimes printed (Poff; < ME. d^e, 
orig., in impv. (in which form the word mrst 
appears) do/, ooutr. of do of, inf. don of. put 
on: see do and off. (!f. don, dout, dup, Cf. E. 
dial, gaiff (for Vo/), eontr. of go off,'] L trans. 
1. To put or take off, as dress, or any article 
of dress, especially the hat or cap. 

Then to her he did dofft hie cap. 

JUbin flood and the Tannere Vauahter (Child's Ballads, 
(V. tWfi). 

You have deceiv’d our trust, 

And made us doff our easy rolies ot peace. 

iihak., 1 Hen. IV., v. 1. 

Heaven's king who doffe himself our flesh to wear. 

Croehaw. 

Would I could doff my royal robes, and be 
One of the people who are ruled by me. 

it. ii. .StwWord, King’s Bell. 
2t. To strip; uncover; lay bare. — Sf. To put 
or drive oflf; thrust aside or away. 

Every day thou doff'tt [daff'et or daffeet In most editions] 
mo with some device. Shak., Othello, Iv. a. 

With their tails do sweep 
The dewy grass, to do'ff the simpler sheep. 

H. Jmiton. Sad Shepherd, 1. 2. 
4 . To throw, as something taken off or re- 
jected ; put or thrust so as to be out of the way. 
tRare.!| 

This need for a special organ, not inclnde<l within the 
range of sensible Experience, Is dofftd aside. 

G. Ii. Leteee, 1‘robg. of Life and Mind, 1st ser.. III. 

Ivll. S84. 

6. In textile mantff . : (o) To strip off, as cotton 
or wool for spinning from the cards or cardiug- 
cylinder, etc. (see doffer'j ; also, to remove or 
take away, as full bobbins, to make way for 
empty ones, (ft) To mend or piece together, 
as broken threads. 

II. intratus. To remove the hat from the head 
in salutation. 


And feuding high, and living soft, 
drew plump and able-bodied; 

Until the grave churchwarden doff'd, 

The parson smirk'd and nodded. 

Tennyeon, The Ooose. 
doifer (dof'ftr), w. One who or that which doffs ; 
specifically, a revolving cylinder in a oarding- 
machiue, which doffs or strips off the cotton 
from the cards. See out under carding-mactinc. 

The dofferi, who refused to pack yam, are still making 
trouble. 

Strike of American Linen Co., New York Evening Post, 
(March 1, 188«, 


dofflng-oylinder (dof'iug-slHin-dftr), n. A. 
carded cylinder in a card! ug-machine for remov- 
ing fibers from the teeth of the main cylinder, 
dofillg-klllfo (dof'ing-nif), n. In a cardiug- 
machlne, a stool blade with a finely toothed 
edge, wmoh is reciprocated by a crank tan- 
gentially to the teeth of the doffor, for the pur- 
pose of taking off from it the carded wool 
which is eolleoted into a sliver, 
dog (dog or ddg), n. [Early mod. E. also dogg, 
^ggo; ^ me. dog. dogge, < AS. doerja (found 
only once, in a gloss, in gen. jd. doegena) s= 
MD. dogge, D. dog = LG. dogge, > G. dogge, 
dial, dog, docke = Sw. d^g = Dan. dogge, a 
dog, mastiff; of. (from L(3. or E.) OF. and F. 
dogue ss 8p. dogo =s Pg, dogo, doguc = It. dogo, 
a mastiff, bulldog; origin unknown. The gen- 
eral Teiit. and Indo-European name for the 
dog appears in hound, q. v. Hence in corap. 
ftandop, bulldog, eto.1 1. A quadruped of the 
genus Cmis, C.Jamiliaria. The origin of the dog is 
a question most dlflioult of solution. Some tliliik the breed 
is derived from the wolf, others afllriii it to be from a 
tamlUarlxed jackal ; all agree timt no trace of it Is to be 
found in a primitive state, the dhole of India and the dingo 
of Aiutralla being wild descendants from dumestleated 
ancestors. The view now generally taken by naturalists 
Istbatthedogls nelUier a SMuiei, In the sottlogicai sense, 
nor even the descendant of any one species modified by 
domestication, bnt that the dogs of dinerent parts of the 
world have a correspondingly various ancestry, from dif- 
ferent wild specioe of the genus Canit, as wolves, foxes, 
and jackals. This view it supportesi not only by the enor- 
mous differences between dogs, but alto by the readiness 
with which nearly all doga cross with their wild relatives; 
and, accordingly, the name Canii famUiarie is a conven- 
tloual rather titan a proper soClotnoal designation of the 
dog as a species. No satisfactory olasslflcation of the dilTer- 
•nt kinds ot dogs has been arrived at, what some natural- 
'lats regard as types being regarded by others as mere mon- 
grels. An old classification nouped dogs in three classes, 
Oie Ceterei, Sagaeei, and Pugnaeei. Colonel Hamilton 
Smith groupe the domestic dog Into six sections : (1) the 
tso(f-d<m. Including the Siberian, Eskimo, Newfoundland, 
Great St. Bernard, sheep-dog, etc.; (2) leatch- and eattle- 
4ef$, Indadiiig the Oermoo boar-housA Danlah dog, dog of 


the d 

hound, staghound, roxhoiiL., , , , — 

ter, spMtlel, springer, cocker, Bleiiheiiu dog, poodle, ate.; 
(6) Uie cure, including the terrier and its allies : (61 the 
maetiffe, including the different kinds of mastiff, nulldog, 
pug-ilog, etc. All these are artificial varieties, having com- 
paratively little stability, Utelr distinctive characters be- 
ing soon lost by reversion to a mure geucrolUed type if they 
are left to interbreed. .Thin tendency to reversion requires 
to he constantly counteracted by “artificial selection” at 
the hands of breeders, In order that the several strains 
may lie kept pure, and their peculiarities be perpetuated 
along the desired lines of speciaUxatiun. The best-bred 
dugs, of whatever kind, are those furthest removed from 
ail original or common type of structure. The differences 
between dugs of all kinds arc vastly greater than those 
found among individuala of any species in a state of na- 
ture : ao great tliat, were they not known to be artificial, 
the dog would represent several different genera of the 
family Canulce in ordinary aoblogical classification. In 
fact, some genera, based upon actual and constant differ- 
ences ill the dental formula, have been named in order to 
algnallxe certain structural modlAcaUons wliloh are found 
to exist, affording an example of the evolution of generic 
characters as well as of specific differences. Those varia- 
tions extend not only to size and general configuration, 
character of the pelage, and other outward features, but 
also to positive osteologlcal and dental pecullariUes, mure 
iiiarkeii probably than those of any other domesticated 
animals. Tlie corresponding physiological and psycho- 
logical diffureneus are equally decided, as witnessed In 
the dispositions and temperaments of do^, their compara- 
tive docility, intelligence, etc., and consequently the uses 
to which they are or may lie put In the matter of size 
alone, for exainple, some toy dogs are tiny enough to stand 
easily on one of the fore paws of a large dog. Throughout 
the endless varieties, however, the Infiacnoe of heredity 
is witnessed in the readiness with which dogs interbreed 
with one another, and cross with wolves, foxes, and jack- 
als, bearing fertilo progeny in all cases, and the readiness 
with which they revert to the wild state of their several 
ancestors. Bee the names of the several breeds. Bee also 
Cnnidce and Canit. 

Now U a dagtje al 


ui hot ai 
(W 

„„ js a doom; 

swore like a dogge; and one told a man once that nls wife 
was not to be beleev’d, fur shee would lye like a dogge. 
John Taylor, The Worldo llunnos on Wheoles (Works, 
I1680X p. iS82, 


Poj>c, Essay 

2. In diatin^ialilng box, a male dog, aa op- 
posed to bitch; hetiue Bometimes UHoa in com- 
position for the male of other animals, as in 
dog-fox, dog-ape. — 3. pi. Canine (juadrupeds in 
general; the family Cantcia; (which see). — 4. 
The prairie-dog. fCono(p, wostorn U. B.] — 

6. The dogfish'. [Local, Eng.] — 6. A mean, 
worthless fellow; a currish or snoaking scoun- 
drel : applied in reproach or contempt. 

A 1 dogg/ the deuyll the drowno ! I'orfc Playt, p. 82. 
Whoever saw the like? what men have I?— 

Dogt t cowards ! 'dastards ! —I would ne'er have fled. 
But that they left me midst niy enemies. 

Shak., 1 Hen. VI., 1. 2. 

7. A gay or rakish man, especially if young; a 
snort or gallant: applied, usually with an epi- 
thet {young, impudent, etc.), in mild or humor- 
ous reprobation. 

I love the young doge of this age. Johtteon, In Boswell. 
Hero, sir, I give iny daughter to you, who are the most 
impudent dog 1 ever aaw In my life 
.Sheridan, 


ftdittfttAblS fttOptOtA — -»aaaw- 

of a'maohin^tMl. (/I pi. The set-serews whieh adl 

just the bed-tool of a punchiug-prees. (p) A gnu>I^lV-lron 
which lifts the monkey or hammer of a j^e-dnver. (A) a 
click or pallet to restrain the back-acuon of a ratchet- 
wheel by engaging the teeth ; a pawL (0 jd. In Mp-buUd- 
ing, the final supports which ore knockiHl aside whm a 
ship Is launched ; a dugshore. ( j) In a lock, a tooth, pro- 
jection, tusk, or log which acts as a deteni . (fe) A grab 
used to grasp well-tubiis or -tools, to withdraw mem from 


borcK^ i^ed, or driven wells. ' ({) pi. Nl] 


-flppers u 

j carMnters' strong pincers 
losed by a alidlng ring at tbo 


the nippers.— A do^t age, a comparatively long time; 
.. , . — „.. ,,, 


i of the strap or chain which slides down the handles ef 

* — ' iratively long 

(Colloq.l-A 

, isinnceful death ■ ‘ 

lUcted upon a worthleM or dangerous dog. 

Let neither my father nor mother get wit 
This dog’t death Tin to die. 

The Queen's Marie (Child’s Ballads, IH. lie). 
Ahalrofttaedogtliat'bltlilm. Beeftairi.— Buzroir- 

Ing dog, the prairie-wolf or coyote, Canit tofrane.— Our- 
Uu dog. See eurtal.— Dalmatian dog, the coach-dog ; 
an artinolal breed of dogs, resembling the pointer in form 
end stature, but white in color, profusely spotted with 
black. It is trained to run under a vehicle, and is kept 
mainly os an appendage to an equipage, having little 
sagacity, and being practically worthless for other pur- 
poses. Alio called Danish (fop.— Darby dog. BooPtrby. 
-Dog Fo, Dog Of Fo. See /''o.— DoglntEanianmr,a 
churlish fellow who will neither use a thing himself nor 
let another use It, or who from mere perversity stands in 
the war of tlie interest, or enjoyment of another without 
benefiting himself : referring to the fable of an iU-natured 
dog which, stationing himself in a horse’s manger, will 
not let the horse eat the food in it, although he cannot 
eat It blniseU.- Dog to or for the bowt, a dog used in 
shooting. Such dogs, being well trained and obedient, 
were taken to typify humtdeor subservient people. Davies. 
And eek to Januarlu he gooth ns lowe 
As evere dide a dogge for the bowe. 

Chaucer, Merchant's Tale, L 770. 
Ealdmo dog, one of a breed of dogs extensively spread 
over the uorthei n regions of America and of eastern Asia. 
It Is ratlier heavier then the English pointer, but appears 
smaller on account of tlic shoiinesa of its legs. It has 
oblique eyes, an elongated muzzle, and a biish^tall, which 
characteristics give It a wolfish appearance. The color is 
generally a deep dun, obscurely burred and patched with 
a darker color. It is the only beast of burden in arctic lati- 
tudes, and with a team of such dogs attached to his sledge 
the Eskimo can travel OU miles a day for several successive 
days.— Fleld-dog, a dog used for the pursuit of game in 
the field, lu the Uuitea Btatca the term la commonly ap- 
plied to ]M)inters and setters.— HiintlligHlog. (a) A dog 
used for hunting. (6) The painted hyena or cynhyeue. 
Bee Lvnaon.— MaltfiM dog, a very small kind of spaniel 
with long silky hair, generally white, and with a round 
muzzle.— HeTTfoundUnd dog, a fine variety of the dog, 
supposed to be derived from N ewfoundland, where it is em- 
ployed in drawing sledges aud little carriages laden with 
wood, fish, or other commodities. Tliero are aeveral varie- 
ties of this dog, the prluuiual being a very large breed with 
broad muzzle, itcad carried well up, noble expression, wav- 
ing or curly hair, thick and bushy curled tail, black ami 
white color. Another breed is smaller and almost entire* 
ly black. Some breeds seem to be crossed with hounds, 
mastiffs, etc. The Newfoundland dog is remarkable fur 
its sagacity, patience, and good nature, and for its affec- 
tion for Its master. No dog excels it as a water-dog, its 
broad half-webbed paws making it an excellent and pow- 
erful swimmer.- PcracbBlI fiOg, a marsupial, the thyla- 
cine dasyure of Tasmania. Bee hyma, 2, and ubra-t^. 
— Fraliia dog. see frairie-dog.—’n rafii cats and 
dog*. See eafl.— Xo the dogfi, to waate, ruin, perdition, 
etc. : uaed with give, go, send, throie, etc. 

Give not that which is holy unto the dogt. Mai vll. 6. 


t. Patrick’s Day, 11. 4. 

8, In antron.: (a) leap.] One of two ancient 
eonatellationfl lying soutn of the zodiac, known 
an Cants Major and Canis Minor. See Cants. 
(ft) The dog-star. 

Tlie burnt air, when the Dog reigns, is not fouler 
'Than thy rontoglons name. 

Beau, and FI., Maid’s Tragedy, iv. 1. 

9. A name of varioas mechanical devices, 
tools, and pieces of machinery, (a) pi. Andirons: 
specifically called yire-dof/t. 

Dogt tar andirons is still current in New England, and 
in Walter de Biblesworth I find cbiens glossed in the mar- 
gin by andirons. Lowell, Btglow Papers, Ini 

(61 Same as dog.head, 1. (e) A sort ol Iron hook or bar, 
with one or more sharp fangs or claws at one euA which 


If that mischievous Atd that haa engaged the two roost 
mighty roonaroha in the world in a blo<>dy war were tent 
to her place, 1. e., to the doge. 

Bailey, tr. of CoUo((alos ot Erasmus, p. 266. 

dog (dog or ddg), V. t . ; pret. and pp. dogged^ ppr. 



I. Bsach-deg. *. Rlng-orStiatwlags. A Slfa«Mle«s. 


may be fastened into a piece ot wood or other heavy ar- 
tiofe, for the purpoee of moving it : used with various spa- 
ciflo prefixes. Bee oai (4) An toon with 


doggina. [Early mod. E. dogge; < dog, n.^ 

To follow like a dog; follow with or as with 
dogs, as in hunting with dogs; hunt: follow 
pertinaciouslv or maliciously; keep at the heels 
of ; worry witk importunity ; as, to dog oeer ; to 
dog a person's footsteps? 

We'll dog yon, we’ll follow you afar off. 

B, Jontm, Eplcoene, it. '> 
I have been pursued, dogged, and waylaid. Pope. 
On vour creita sit fear and shame, 

Ana foul suspicion dog your name. 

ieoU, Sokeby, 11. SI- 
This it is to dog the fashion : I. e., to follow the fsshioi’ 
St a distance, aa a dog follows the heels of his master. 

Whattey, Note to B. Jonson's 

8. To fasten, as a log by means of a dog (see 
dog, n., 9 (d)), for sawing. 

When the log reached the carriage it ww (toflvod, not 
with the old.tashloned lever dog driven 1^ a OMuet, but 

by the elmple movement ot a lever. 

ISnege, Brit., ZXXl. 846 . 
i t has novel features of oonstmetion, gad Is parflonUr- 



9 . grtp. M a rope, to a spar or oable 

■0 uM>t the puts bind on each other, to prevent 

« and oaneinff it to oling. 

«• [< ML. dogalh, var. (after It. 
e: see dope) of dumlis, duoal: see du> 
(k 4.X B^onging or pertaining to a doge. Mill- 

dogwaa (d^g&'nft), n. [It., ss P, domne, cns- 
torna, a ovustom-nouflo ; see douam, divan.] A 
onstom-house. 

dog*and>o]ialn (dog' and-chan' ), n. In coaUmin- 
iM, a bent lever with a chain attached, bv means 
of which props are withdrawn from the goaf 
without endangering the safety of the miner. 
dog4kpe (dog'ap), n. A male ape- 

If ever 1 thank any man, I’ll thank you ; but that they 
call compliment la like the encounter of two dog-apes. 

Shak., Aa you Like it, ii. 6. 


1719 dfHOCW 

have been aMigtied for the ftret do«r>day, and various da- 9, A name of the menobranohus or mnd-pa|97, 


, then entering Loo, which rule, 

making the dog-days begin July 2!td, has alio been used. 
Hippocrates (460 a. a) says they were In the hottest and 
most unhealthy part of summer. If the season a 


f fish called dogfish. 


^byloniau orlgin,^t wouid^^riginally probably have be^ dog-f^ (dog'fli), n. [< ME. dogfi/ye ; ^ dog^ 


oned from July 8d to August 

I should have look’d as soon for frost 


LI hop’d tt 


Beaa. and Ft., Woman-Hater, ii 


dogaresaa . 

ISge.] The 


-ree'ft), w. [It., fem. < « 
of a doge. 


Bas-reliefs of the doge and the doparessp kneeling at 
the feet of the enthroned Christ. 

C. C. Perkins, Italian Sculpture, p. 206. 
dogate (do'gat), n. [=3 P. dogat = It, dogato, 
< ML. dueatua, doeatus, a duohy: see ducat, 
duchy. 1 The otace or dignity of a doge. Also 
written dogeate. E. D. 
dogbane, ». See dog’a-bane. 
dog-bee (dog'be), n. 1. A drone or male bee. 
—2. A fly troublesome to dogs, 
dog-belt (dog'belt), n. In coaUtnining, a strong 
broad belt of leather to which a chain is attach- 
ed, passing between the legs of tho men draw- 
ing dans or sledges in tbe low works. [Eng.] 
dO^ierrT (dog'ber^i), n. ; pi. dogberries (-iz). 

1. The berry of the dogwood, Comus sanguinea. 
— 2. In Nova Scotia, the mountain-ash, Pyrtts 
Americana. 

dogberry-tree (dog'ber'i-tr^, n. l. The dog- 
wood. — 2. In the United States, the choke- 
berry, Pyrus arbutifolia. 

dog-blSCUt (dog'brB‘*’kit), n. A kind of biscuit 
made with scraps of meat, for feeding dogs, 
dogblow (d^'bld), n. In Nova Scotia, the ox- 
eye daisy, Chrymnthemum Leucanthemum. 
dog-boltt (dog’bdlt), n. [Appar. < dog + bolt 
(obscure) ; a vague term of contempt. There 
is no basis of fact for the fanciful explanation 
of the word as “a corruption of AS. dolghote 
[meaning dolgbot, compensation for a wound] 
—dolg, a wound, and bote [meaning bdt] , recom- 
pense; hence, a pettifogger who nrst provoked 
an assault and then sued for damages there- 
for”!] A fool; a butt: a term of contempt. 

On me aUendeth simple Sir John, (a cliaplayno more 
meet to serve a thatcher, than In tlio church,) who Is mode 
a doulte and a dog-Mte by every servlngc-man. 

Utpian FvlweU, Ars Adulandl, the Arte of Flatterle. 
I have been fool'd and jaded, made a dag-holt : 

My daughter's run away. FUtcher, Pilgrim, 111. I. 

O, ye dog-bolts t 
That fear no hell but Dunkirk. 

Beau, and FI., Honest Man’s Fortune, v. 1. 

dog-brier (dog'bii'dr), n. A brier, the dog- 
rose, itosa canina. 

dog-cart (dog'kUrt), n. 1, A carriage with a 
box for holding sportsmen’s dogs; hence, a car- 
riage for ordinary driving similar to a village 
cart, but with two transverse seats back to back, 
the second of which, as originally made, could 
be shut down, thus forming a box to hold dogs. 

We have never yet sutlsfactorily discovered whether 
the dog-cart bo an English or French invention, as It is 
common with both nations, where It is used for bunting 
SI well as for pleasure-riding. 

Jf. U. Stratton, World on Wheels, p. 240. 

2. A small cart made to be drawn by d^. 
dog-ehisap (dog'obfip), a. [Early mod. £. also 

dog-cheape, dogge-cheape, dog-chepe; < dog (as 
a tjrpe of worthlessBess) (see dog, n., o) + 
cheap, a. There is nothing to connect the word 
with dagger-cheap, q. v.] very cheap; in little 
estimation. 

F«,««s tit], vfle, base,. 
doggsehsapfi. 

niey afforded their wares so dog-cheape. 

Stanihurst, Descrip, of Ireland, p. 22. 

The nearest to the dimronean in virtue and wisdom Is 
Tnjaa, who holds all the gods dog-cheap. Landor. 
If-OOlat, n. Dog’s-bane. Palsgrave. 

lllar (dog'koU^), n. 1. A collar for a 
-2. Alt ornamental band or collar made 


^ ^ A voracious biting fly, common in woods 
and bushes, and very troublesome to dogs. It 
somewhat resembles the black fly which infests 
cattle, 

. , , dog-footed (dog'fht''ed), fl. Digitigrade, with 

l generally lay aside t\u>dog-daye and the hot time of uon-retraotile claws, as a dog; oynOTO- 

le summer for the teachlngof thU part of tho exercise, dous : suecifically applied to a division of the 
Addison, Tho Fan Exorcise. Fiverrida) : oppoaoci to cat-footed or aluropo- 
dog-dravet (dog'drav), n. A kind of sea-fish dous. J. E. Gray. 
mentioned in early charters, namersly. dog-fox (dog'foks), ». 1. A male fox. 
dogdraWt (dog'dra), n. In old Eng, forest law, policy of tliusu crafty swearing rascals — that stall 

an apprehension of an offender a^inst the old mousu-esten dry (-heuso, Nestor, and that same dog- 
venison in the forest when he was found draw- /»*. Ulysses -Is not proved worth ^Waokber^.^ 0 v 4 

2. A name of some small burrowing species 
with crossbow or longbow. of Vulpes, as the corsak, V. corsac, with refer- 

I — r TT. . ^ ^ once to their resemblance to both the dog and 


ing after the deer by the scent of a led hound, 
especially after a deer which he had wounded 
with crossbow or longbow, 
doge (doj), n. [rs P. doge = Sp. Pg. doge 
G. Dan. Sw. doge, < It. dogo, ” ’ 


dogo, prop. dial. (Vone- the fox (which see). They inhabit the wairoer por- 
tianl for *doee 'durjt It nanwllv dura fnftfir tions of Asia and Africa. The American representative 
MGr. of ^ 

mt. ....,1 ..L.-s - dogged (dog'ed), a. [< ME. dogged, sullen, 

morose, doggish; < dog + -cd2.] If. Having 
the moaner qualities of a dog ; malicious ; mean ; 
contemptible; surly. 

How found thun that fllthe in till fals wille, 

Uf so dogget a dede hi thi derf hert? 

Pestruetiun u/ Troy (F.. E. T. B.), 1. 10S70. 
ATTiving at Chickahainania, that dogged Nation was too 
well acquainted wltli onr wants, refusing to trade, with as 
much scornu and insulency as they coulcT expreise. 

Quoted in Capt. John Smith's True 'Travels, 1. 186. 
2. Having tho pertinacity, of a dog; silently 
obstinato ; unyielding. 

You will find him 
to be dealt withal. 


trate of tho old 
republics of Ven- 
ice and Genoa. In 

Venice the olllce waa 
established in tlie 
eighth century; the 
doge was chosen for 
life,atflrsl by the citi- 
zens, but toward the 
end of the twelfth 
century the election 
was restricted to a 
small committee of 
the Groat Council. 


originally very great, 
Imt gradually became 
limited through the 
jealousy of the Veno- 
tian aristocracy. In 
Genoa the dignity waa 
established in the 
fourteenth century ; 
the doge was at first 
elected ft>r life, but 



Doge of Venice.- VeceUio. 


/. Walton, Complete Angiei 

In the Trosldency. as in the war, he (Grant] allowed a 
tenacious, dogged will, and a certain massive force, which 
carried iilm far toward his ends. 

G. S. Uerriam, 8. Bowles, II. 112. 
'•'Byn. 2. stubborn, mulish, inflexiide, headstrong, 
dogged (dog'ed), adv. [< dogged, a.] Very : 
as, a dogged mean trick. [Prov. Eng., and ool- 

loq., U. 8.] 

from tho first part of the sixteenth century the term was doggedlv (dog'ed-li), adv. [< ME. doggedly, 
restricted to two years, and the authority of tlio dogo 1)0- j. .i,,2 1 1 In n. dnmrMl 

came more limited, ’i’he offleo disappeared in Venice in o 

1797, at tho overthrow <>f the republic, and 111 Uenoa In the , With the pertinacity of a dog, per- 

tamo year, although there was a temporary restoration ot Bistently ; unyieldingly. 

I Johnson] verified his own doctrine, that a roan may 
d0g-6ared (dog Oivl), a. Having the corners of always write well when he will set himself doggedly to It. 
the leaves curled over and soiled by use, as a Boeteett, 

book. Also dog’s-eared. of all stupidities there arc few greater, and yet few In 

Statute books l»efore unopened, not dog-eared. we inore doggedly persist, tiian tills of eatlmaUng 

Lord Mansfield other men s conduct by tliu standard uf our own feelings, 
dogeate (do'jat), n. [<dogd+-«fe8.] Same as ^ ^ ^ , H. Social sutlcs^. 

dogate. ' * ’ 2. Badly ; basely ; shamefully. Grose. [Prov, 

dogeship (ddj'shlp), «. l< doge + -skip.'] The ,, , , ^ ... . 

^oe and dignity of a doge. doggedaesB (dog od-nos), n. The quabty of 

It Is hard to acquit the Venetian commonwealth, m.dcr > Btub^mness ; firm or sullen de- 

— w,...— of Giovanni Moceiilj{o,_ of rjalGng^the lasUng termination or Obstinacy. 

j ^ . Now yon aro friendly, 

Your doggedness and niggardize flung from yon. 
And now we will come to you. 

Fletcher, Spanish Curate, Iv, 7. 
There was a churlish and unusual look about Rigby. It 
was as It malignant, and yet at the same time a little 
frightened, be had soreweu himself into doggednese. 

Disraeli, Conlngsby, vllL R 


dog-faced (dog'fast), a. Same &udog-headed (a), 
dog-fancier (aog'fan'si-tr), n. One who breeds 
dogs and keeps them for sale, 
dog-fennel, n. See dog’a-fenncl. 


ID. doggher-boot, also dogghe-boot 
0-] A Dutch fishing-vessel used 


. goodoheape.of Ilttl^riM, 



dog. 

of metal, beads, velvet, etc., and worn close 
round the throat by women. 
dM-4^^ (dog'd&'zi), A. The field-daisy. 

dew-dagrB (dog'd&s), a. J>{. a part of the year 
about the tune of the heliaoai rising of the 
dO(p«tar. VsrionsdstsafrmJolySAtoAiigttMilMti. 


DogSih {Sfuttitu mcentSims). 


It attains a len^h of from 1 „ 

a peat, being very destructive to tood-tlskes. (6) A gener 
name of sharks of tho family Smtalidcs or Spmaeidm. (c) 
A shark of the family Galeorhinidce or Carehariidcs, os 
Mwstelue hinnidus. etc., having flattened teeth forming a 
pavement in both jaws^and unarmed dorsal Bus. Any 



shark of the lubfamllj^MfeHtue. («) A shark of tl 

lly Seytliidae. as tho smtted dogfish, Seyttiorhinuseatutus, 
the rough skin of which is used by joiners and other artifl- 
oers In polishing various lubatanoea as wood. The small- 

the North Sea, particularly in the cod- and 
DaUUtZZtmM. t^si ^k/tsh. herring-fisheries. It is rigged with two masts, 

(A) A kind ot wrssss, Ormaakrus stmtAus. and somewhat resembles a xetoh. 


dogger 

dogger^ (doff'^r), n. [Bo. also dogpar: aee be> 
low. Toe term was Introduced into English 
geolo^ by Young and Bird in 1822.] A sandy 
and oolitic ironstone. Xho term Woj/i/erSisne*, how- 
ever, i« generally taketi to Inclinlo not only the (logger 
proper, out the gray and yellow •andu which underlie it. 
The Dogger Series rests upon the alum shale (Upper 
Uas) In yorkshire, where itomer is a provincial word 
meaning a rounded stone, in alfiniun to the rounded ap- 
'pearanae caused hy ntiuospherh; action on the largo blocks 
into which the rock U divided hy joints. The dogger Is 
much worked for the iron ore which it contains. This 
name as used by Coutluuiital geologists is the (Hjuivaleut 
of that part of tlio Jurassic series wlilcli corresponds to 
the JjOwerOdllte of the English geologists. It is the Brown 
Jura of the Germans, and it tliere divided Into tliree 
groups, dlstingulsliud by their fossil remains. The en- 
tire series consists of many alternattons of olaya marls, 
shales, and sandstones, frequently containing iron ore, as 
is the case in England. 

doggerel (dog'ur-cl), a. and n. [Sometimes 
written d^grel; < ME. dogerel, adj.; origin un- 
known. There is no obvious conneotiou with 
dog; ct. dog-Latin.'] I. a. An epithet origi- 
nally «vcn to a kind of loose, irregular measure 
in burlesque poetry, like that of “Hudibras,” 
but now more generally applied to moan verses 
defective alike in sense ana in rhythm. 

“ Now such a ryiii the (level I l)etcchu ! 

This may wel he ryui quod he. 

Chaucer, I*rul. to Talc of Mellbcus, 1. 7. 

I eonfesso the most part to lio so rude, hlunt, ami harsh, 
and so full of taiitologlc (whicli I coulil not avoldo), that 
they are not worthy to be a<;compted for versus or meeters, 
but rather for rime doggrel. 

T. mi, Arithmetic (1000), Pref. 

Two fools that . . . 

Shall live in spite of their own duijfi'rel rhymes. 

Uryden, AIjs. ami Achit., li. 411. 

n. w. 1. Burlesque poetry, generally in ir- 
regular measure. 

Doggerel like that of Hudlhras. AdtiUon, Spectator. 

2. Mean, paltry verses, defective in sense and 
in rhythm. 

The rhyming puffs of blacking, (iosmetlcs, and quack 
raedioines are well-known specimens of doggerel, which 
only the Ignorant class style poetry. Chambers. 

The author of tite Dtalogus de Heaccavlo and tlie Ijitiu 
blograplier of Klcliai'd 1. Imtti run Into wliat would he dog- 
gerel If It were not Ijitln, apparently out of the very glee 
of their hearts and devotion to their suldect-nmttcr. 

Stubbs, Medieval and Modern Hist., p. 152. 

doggerellst (dog'^r-el-ist). n. [< doggerel + 
A writer of doggerel. [Rare.] 

The greatest modern doggerellst was John Wolcot, better 
known as Peter Pindar, whoso satirical and scurrilous 
verses All several volumes. H'. Chambers. 

doggerellze (dog'Or-el-ig), v. i. ; pret. and np. 
doggerelized, ppr. doggerelizing. K doggerel + 
-ise.'] To wnto doggerel: as, to doggerelizc for 
advertising purposes. Ji. D, 
doggerellzer (dog'^ir-el-I-r.ftr), n. One who dog- 
gerelizes ; a writer of mean rimos. 

A sarcastlcal and ill-tempered doggerslUer. 

Annals oj Phil, and Penn., I. 178. 
gerelizer and satyrUt. 

Annals oJ Phil, and Penn., 1. 418. 
doggem&n (dog 'Or- man), n.] pi. d-oggormen 
(-men). [< dogger^ + man,'] A sailor belong- 
ing to a dogger. 

doggery (d6g'6r-i), ; pi. doggeries (-iz). [< 

dog -h -ery.] 1. Doggish (tonduct; mean, low, or 
worthless cnaracter; ciuaokery. Carlyle , — 2. A 
low drinking-house ; agroggery. [Slang, U. S.] 
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dog-grasa (dog'gr&s), n. A ooane graaa, Jgro- 

pyrwn caninum, reeemblhig oouch-naaa, out 
with fibrous roots and longer awns. Also do^s- 
graeSf dog-wheat. 

dog'grate (dog'gr&t), n. A fire-grate of the 
general shape of a basket, supported on fire- 
dogs or andirons. 



r>oe-head. 


doggett (dog'ot), n. An oTd form of docket. 
doggiog (dog'ing), ». [< dog + -dng^.] The 

method or practice of hunting game with dogs : 
as, the dogging of deer. 

dOggieh (oog'ish), a. [< dog -H -{.s/(t.] Like a 
dog; oHurlish; growling; snappish. 

Or if we will be so vnurdinate, and (with rounretice be 
it spoken, without offence to God or man) so doggish and 
currish, one to another, the Lord laukoth not his dott-strlk- 
Ts to whip vs. Poxs, Martyrs, p. 17. 

j'ish-li), adv. In a doggish man- 


doggiahly (dog'ii 
ner; as a dog. 


doggiahness (dog'ish-nes), n. The quality of 
being doggish. 

dog-gone, dog-on (dog'gdn', -fin'), inter]. [An 
allusive mitigation of the oath God damn, ] A 
minced oath, used imperatively, equivalent to 
dam^ as a euphemism for damn. [Colloq. and 
low,] I 

dog-gOnod(dog'gftnd'),a. [Seedop-pono.] Con- 
founded: a ramced epithet equivalent to darned 
as a euphemism for damned. [Colloq. and low, 


doggrel (dog'rel), a. and n. Boo doggerel. 
doggy t (dog'i), a. [<.dog + -y^.] Doggish; cur- 
rish. [Eng.] 

Pack hence, doggyt rakhels ! Stanihurst, ^Gneid, i. 145. 
doggyl (dog'i). M. ; pi. doggies (-iz). [< dog + 
dim. -y^.] A little dog: a pet term for a dog. 
doggyS (dog'i), ». ; pi. doggies (-iz). [E. dial.] 
In coal-mining, the overlooker or “boss” of a 
certain number of men and boys. [Bouth Staf- 
fonishiro and north of Eng.] 
dog-head (dog'hed), ». l . Part of the lock of a 
gun; the hammer. [Bcotoh.] 

Also called dog. 

Ye stand there hammering dog- 
heads tor fnles that will never 
snap them at a IflKhlandmaii. 

Scotl, Wavorley, xxx. 

2. A hammer used by saw- 
makers. 

dog-headed (dog'bed^ed), a. 

Having a head like that of 
a dog; cynocephalous: spe- 
cifically applied (a) to sundry baboons, also 
called dog-faced; (h) to a Bouth American boa, 
Xiphosoma caninum. 

dog-hearted (dog'hllr^'ted), «. Having, ns it 
were, the heart of a dog; hence, cruel; pitiless; 
malicious. 

His dog-hearted dauRliters. Shak., Lear, iv. 3. 

dog-hole (dog'hol), w. A bole or kennel for a 
dog ; a place fit oidy for dogs ; a vilo habitation. 
France Is a dog-hole, and it no more merits 
Th(} tread of a man's foot. Shak., All's Well, li. 3. 

Shall I never return to nilno own house again? We are 
lodg'd hero in the mlserablest dog-hole. 

Fletcher, Rule a Wife, 111. 2. 

Though the best room In the house, in such a narrow 
dogg-hole we were crammed that It made me loathe my 
company and victuals. Pepys, Diary, Jan. 28, 1662. 

In the gallery there Is a model of a wretched-lookiug 
dog-hole (d a liullding, with a ruined tower beside It. 

Oreville, Memoirs, Aug. 10, 1834, 
doghood (dog'bM), w, [< dog + -hood.] The 
condition of being a dog ; dogs collectively. 

Hut a lapdog would he necessarily at a loss in framing 
to Itself tlio motives and adventures of doghood at large. 

Oeorge Kliot, Daniel Dermida, xliv. 

dog-hook (dog'hfik), n. 1. A strong hook or 
wrench used for separating iron boring-rods. 
— 2. A bar of iron with a bent prong, used in 
handling lugs. E. H. Knighl, 
dog-house (uog'hous), n. A box in the shape 
of a house, for the use of dogs ; a small kennel, 
dog-kennel (dog'kon'el), n. A house or kennel 
for dogs. Boo kennel^. 

dog-Latin (dog'lat'in), n. Barbarous Latin, 
dog-leech (dog'leoh), n. One who trouts the 
diseasesvof dogs. Fomtorly also spelled dog- 
Icach. 

This dog-leeeh, 

You stylo him doctor, ’cause he cau compile 
An almanac. B. Jonson, Staple of News, W. 1. 

Suspicion of ” Servility.” of reverence for Superiors, the 
very dogleech is anxious to disavow. 

Carlyle, Sartor Resartus, p. 161. 
dog-legged (dog'legd), a. In arch,, a term ap- 
plied to stairs whicli have no well-hole^ the rail 
and balusters of the upper and under flights 
falling in the same vertical plane, 
dog-letter (dog'let''6r), n. The letter or sound 
Also called canine letter. Bee B. 


pna (dog'mfi), 1 *. [Pl. dogma# (-in|*s) or dog- 
*to (-ma-t*). [sa FT dogme as 8p. Pst. dogtiw 
_ It. dogma, domtAa ts D. G. tfopta as IJan. dog- 
me sss Sw. dogm, < L. dogmoj < Or. Mypa(T-), that 
which seems good, an opinion, view, a public 
decree, edict, or ordinance, < doiuiv, think, seem, 
appear, seem good (that is, be one’s opinion, 
pleasure, or will, bo decreed), = L. decere, be- 
hoove; see decent.] 1. A settled opinion; a 
principle, maxim, or tenet held as being firmly 
established.— 2. A principle or doctrine pro- 
pounded or received on authority, as opposed 
to one based on experience or demonstration ; 
spocifloally, an autnorltative religious doctrine. 

A dogma is a propoaltiou ; It stands for a notion or for ' 
a thing; and to believe it is to give the assent of the mind 
to it, us standing for one or for the other. 

J. H. Newman, Gram, of Assent, p. 94. 
The confused masses of partial traditions and dogmata 
with which It has become encum\)er(:(l. 

Edinburgh Rev., CXLV. 219. 

3. Authoritative teaching or doctrine; a sys- 
tem of established principles or tenets, espe- 
cially religious ones; speoifically, the whole 
body or system of Christian doctrine, as ac- 
cepted either by the church at large or by any 
branch of it. 

The truth of any religion lies not in its dogma, but in 
Its moral beauty or poetical Imperishability. 

N. A. Rev., eXL 319. 
Literature and Dogma [title of a book], M. Arnold. 

4. In the Kantian philosophy, ndlrootly vyniAieii- 

cal proposition based on concepts of the under- 
standing. It U distlnguisbed (1) from an analytical 
judgment, (2) from a fact of experience, 18) from a mathe- 
matical proposition, and (4) from an indirectly syntheti- 
cal apo(feictlu nruposltlnn, such as the law of sufficient 
reason. Prtxept, Tetwt, etc. See doetriiw. 

dog-mad (dog'mad), a. Mad as a mad dog; ut- 
terly demented. 

You are dog-mad, yet perceive It not ; . 

'Very far mad, and wlifps will scant recover yon. 

Fletelwr, Pilgrim, Iv. 8. 
dog-man (dog'mau), n. One who deals in dog’s- 
meat. 

And flloh the dog.man’s meat 
To feed tlie offspring of God. 

Urs. Browwng, Napoleon III. in Italy, 
dosmaolatry (dog-ma-ol'a-tri), n. [Irreg. for 
*aogmaU>latry, < Gr, 6'6ypa{r-), dogma, + Xarpm, 
worehip.] The worship of dogma ; undue fond- 
ness or reverence for dogmatic teachings or 
doctrines. [Rare.] 


dog-Uchen (dog'li'keu),n. The popular name of 
the plant Peltigera canina. The frond is prostrate, 
follaceous, irregular In outline, membranous, Drownisk- 
green or grayisn above whitish and spongioso beneath. 
The apothecta are attached to the upper side of extended 
lobes. It is very common on damp ground, stones, and 
trunks of trees. It was formerly supposed to be a apwillc 
for hydrophobia. 

dog-lookedt (dog'lhkt), a. Having a hang-dog 
look. 


dogmata, n. Greek plural of dogma. 
dogmatic (dog-mat'ix), a. and ». [= F. dog- 

matigue =s Bp. dogmdtico = Pg. It. dogmalico 
(cf. D. G. dogmatisch ss Dan. Sw. dogmatisk), < 
LL. dogmatieus, < Gr. Soygartsbe, < o6ypa(r-), a 
dogma: see dogma.] I. a. 1. Pertaining to or 
of the nature of a dogma or an authoritatively 
settled doctrine; pertaining to dogma or au- 
thoritativo doctrine in general: as, dogmatic 
theology. 

refore Is wrec 

1'he deliverances of the Roman Catholic Church upon the 
subject are dogmatic, and based upon the aasumptiua or 
belief that It cannot err, and must ho obeyed, whether 
reuons are given or not. N. A. Rev., CXLIII. 856. 

2, Asserting, or disposed to make positive as- 
sertions of, opinion, doctrine, or fact without 
presenting argument or eiddence, or in an over- 
bearing and arrogant manner. 

We grow more and more Impatient of generalisations 
and t(roalisatinns, and more and more intolerant of dog- 
matic assumptions, the longer we study them. 

Stubbs, Medieval and Modem Hist., p. 871. 
8. In the Kantian philosophy, relating to that 
kind of metaphysics which deduces its doctrines 
syllogisticalfy, or from the analysis of concep- 
tions, setting out with those which seem per- 


l, Blglow f apers, 2d ser., p. 22. 


I couldn't catch a word 


dog-loose (dtw'lous), n. A louse which infests 

dogs, as the . 

gous insect 


.8 the HazmaU^nm piMerua, a mallopba- 
t of the family FedieuUm and order 


Hemiptera, or the Triohodoetee eania. 
do^li rt^(d og'li), a. [< dog + -lyi.] Like a dog ; 


_. - , , jfo. (see ma 

Urial ) ; Sure, Certain, Confident, etc. (see oonfidont) ; o 
ular, categorical. 

n. n. [as F. dogrnattquem Sp. dogmdHeo ss 6. 
dogmattk ss Dan. Sw. dogmam.] 1. Same as 
dogmatiee. 

The poseibtlity and the need of such a solenae as dw 
matte rest upon the speolflo nature of Christianity as the 
perfect form of a divinely given religion. 

jBn^ye. Brit., VII. 884. 

2. A dogmatist. 

dogm&tlcal (dog-mat'i-kal), a. and n. I. «■ 
Given to or characterized by dogmatism; dog- 



X];,f m,p%. Same as 40jmaMc«. 


dogmatically (dog-mat'i-k^-i), odt>. 1. In a 
dogmatio manner; positively ; in a magisterial 
or authoritative manner; arrogantly. — 2. In 
the Kantian philosophy, by a dogmatio method. 
See dogmatic, a,, 8. 

dognuiticalness (dog-mat'i-k^-nes), n. The 
quality of being dogmatical ; positiveness. 

In this w«re to be cunilderod the natures ot scepticism, 
dognMlUalfUM, enthusiasm, superstition, etc. 

Up. Hurd, Warburton. 

dogmatldan (dog-ma-tish'an), n. [< dogmat- 
ic + -taa.] One who practises dogmatism; a 
maker or propoundor of dogmas ; a dogmatist. 
[Bare.] 

ir the imaginings 
Bibliothtea Sacra, XLV. 264. 

dogmatics (dog-mat'iks), n. [FI. of dogmatic : 
see -ICS.] The science which treats of the ar- 
rangement and statement of religious dootriues, 
especially of the doctrines received in and 
taught by the Christian church; doctrinal the- 
ology. Also dogmaUc, 

The Avesta, ttien, la not a system of dagmaties, but a 
book of worship. J. F. Clarke, Ten Great Keligions, v. { 6. 

Dogmatic* is a scienttflo unfolding of the doctrinal sys- 
tem of Christianity from the Bible and Christian conscious- 
ness, and in harmony witli true reason as enliglitenod by 
revelation. Schaff, Christ ami Christianity, p. 4. 

I once studied theology, and was in my day well up in 
dogmatic*. New Princeton Ree., II. 267. 

dogmatisation, dogmatise, etc. See dogma- 
Ueation, etc. 

dogmatism fdog'ma-tizm), n. [=» F. dogma- 
tisme,<. ML. dogmatismm,< Gr. as if ^doy/Mua/tde, 
< doyparl^eiv, do^atizc: sec dogmatize.] 1. 
The character of being dogmatic ; authoritative, 
positive, or arrogant assertion of doctrines or 
opinions. 

The self-importanoo of his demeanour and tlie dogma- 
titm ot his conversation. Scott. 

Nothing is more commendable In a philosopher than 
the courage, In the face of tlie opposing dogmalUme ot 
materialistlo and metapliysicul tlieorlos of the universe, 
to admit that thero are some tilings which we do not know. 

Mind, XII. 604. 

2. In the Kantian philosophy, a dogmatic meth- 
od in metaphysics ; an uncritical faith in the 
presumptions of reason. 

Our critique Is not opposed totlio dogmatical procedure 
of reason, as a science of pure knowledge (for this niust 
always be dogmatical— that is, derive its proof from 
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dogamtlM (dtw'mjp-fSa), V . ; pret. and pp, dog- dogshore (dog'shdr), ». [< dog, 9 (i), + «Anrd>.] 
maHeedfppr, dogmatising, [sa F. dogmatiser *=* In ship-buildmg, one of the shores or pieces of 
Sp. Pg.dogmaHsarcs It. dogmatissare ssG.dog- timber used to prevent a vessel from starting 
matisiren = Dan. dogmatisere *= Sw. dogmati- during the removal of the keel-blooks prepara- 
sera, < LL. dogmaUsare, < Gr. AoypariCetv, lay tory to launching. 

down as an opiniom < 6dypa{r-\ an opinion, dog- dog-show (dog'sho), n. An exhibition of dogs ; 
ina: see do(/ma.] I. infmns. To mako dogroatio abonoh-show. 

assertions; utter or write positive statements, dog-sick (dog'sik), a. Very sick; nauseatedi. 
but without adducing arguments or evidence dogskin (dog'skin), n. and «. I. n. The skin of 
in support of what is asserted. a dog, or the leather made from it: also applied 

I question whether ever any man has produc'd more ox- to a kind of leather (sheepskin) not actually 
perlmenU to estalillsh Ills opinions without dogmatising, made of a dog’s skin. It is somewhat thicker than 
Kvtlyn, To Mr. W utton. the leather of wliTcli kid cloves are made, and is used for 
Whoso pious hope aspires to sec tho day gloves for men's wear, liilvlng-gloves, etc. 

When mural evidelieu shall quite decoy, H. a. Made of the skin of a dog, OT of the 

And damns implicit lalth, and holy lies, leather 80 called 

Prompt to impose, dog-sledge (dog'^loj), «. A sledge designed to 

If A man dogmatise In a mixed company on Providence ' ft':'' “““ “** 

and the divine laws, he Is answered by a silence which cell- Eskliims and in northom Asia. 

veys well enough to an observer tho dissatisfaction of tlio dog-slsep (dog slop). It. A light sleep like that 
JSmersun, ComjiensAtion. of a dog, disturbed by the slightest sound , 

IL trans. 1. To assert or deliver as a dogma; My sleep was never move tlian what is called dojr-ilMp; 
make a dogma of. fRare.! ^ niysolf moaning, and was often, as It 

, j . . ...... j . . seemed to me, wakened suddenly liy my own voice. 

Tlion they would not endure persons llmt did dogmatise j)„ Quince, i. Opium-eater, p. 3C. 

anything which might intrench upon their reputation or . , x / -.v a j x. 

Ilieir luterest. dog S-meat (dogv/met), n. Scraps and refuse 

.ler. Taylor, Lliiorty of Prophesying, xiv. f 4. of meat U8cd as food for dogs ; especially, in- 
2, To treat dogmatically ; make a subject of ferior moat set apart by a butcher to be sold 
dogmatism: as, to dogmatise a political qiios- for such use. 
tiou. [Rare.] 

Without adducing one fact, without taking the trouble 


dog's-mercury (dogz'mer'’'ku-ri), «. The com- 
mon name of Mercurialui per 'ennis, natural order 


matuies away the interest of one half of the human 

Macaulay, Mill on Government. 

Also spoiled dogmatise. 

doginatl2er (dog'mnrti-z*r), n. Ono who dog- 
matizes: a bold asserter; a magisterial or au- 
thoritative teacher. Also spelled dogmatiscr. 

An earnest lUsputev, or a peremptory dogmatuer. 

Jer. Taylor, Works <ed. 1835), I. 307. 

dogmatoryt (dog'ma-to-ri), a. [< dogma(t-) + 

-ory.] Dogmatical.' £. IK 

dog-nall (dog'nal), w. A nail of large size huv- doi-itar"(3og'Ttar),' n. 
lug a projection on one side, used by earponters ■ 
aud locksmiths. 

dog-on, interj. See dog-gone. 


huph 

dog's-nose (dogz'noz), n. A kind of mixed 
drink. See the extracts. [F.ng.] 

Dog'anoee, wliirh your committee Hiid ... to bo com- 
pounded of warm porter, moist sugar, gin and nutmeg 
(a groan, aud " so it is,'' from an olilerly feniale). 

Dicken*, Pickwick Patiori, xxxii. 
Tho sergeant rose as Philip fell back, and brought up 


irgeanr rose os riiiiip reii oncx, aiiii orougnr up 

mug of beer, into whicli a noggin of gin liad been 

put (called in Yorkshire dog's note), 

na»keU, Sylvia's Lovers, xxxiv. 


dog’s-tail grasB. See grass. 
log-star (uog'stiir), n. Sirius or Canicula, a 
star of the first magnitude in the constellation 
Canis Major, the heliacal rising of which (see 
heliacal) occurring in the hottest part of the 
year gave name to the dog-<lays (which see). 
See also Canicula, aud cut under Canis. 


All Bud 


a.'; 


illosophlL ,, 

mtded by principles, such as the reason lias long been iu 
the habit of employing, witlioiit first enquiring In what 
way, and by what right, it has become possessed of them. 
Dogmatism Is therefore a dogmstioal procedure of pure 
reason, without a previous orltlcism of its own powers. 
Kant, Critique of Puru Reason, tr. by Max MUlIcr. 
Do we explain experience as the product ot the non-Ego. 
W8 have the system which may lie called DoninatUm; dt 
■■’e explain the whole ' ' ' " ' ■ 


we explal 
Idealism. 


» sprin^nz from tho Eg6, we have 
Idamton, f'ichte, p. 126. 


dog-pan (dog'pan), n. A long, narrow wooden 
water-trough lined -with load or iron, used in 
grinding cutlery. 

dog-parsley (dog'pttrs'^li), «. Same as fooPs- 
parsley (which see, under parsley). 

dog-pii(dog;nig),n. A sucking pig. dog-stono (dog'ston), n. A rough or shaped 

dog-polspn (dog'poFzn), n. Same as /oors- a millstone. ^ 

parsioy (which see, under pors/ey). dogstones (dog'stouz), n. An orchidaceous 

dOMOWer (dpg'pon-'Or), n. An apparatus m ^^ned fooistones. 

which the weight of a dog traveling m a drum diig'B-tongUO (dogz > tuug), «. A plant, Cyno- 
'’owor^'^ Also called hound s-iongne. 

Cay W««;rs), «. me Joetah. a-em.™ 7*.,”"". “i'v.’it 

dogrose (dog'roz), n. The Jiosa canma, or wild a„a »n m small quantities, except the last, 
brier, natural order Bomcew, It is a connnon c. Jimde, t'loUter ai»d Hearth, xciv. 

Briti^ plant, growing in thickets and hedges. dog’s-tOOth grass. See grass. 

The fimit 18 known as the Ayj. dog-tent(dog'tent),w. A kind of tent, so called 

dog-salmon (dog sam on), M. A salmon of the pecauso its si'/.e and form resemble those of a 

E HOncorhynchus, as O. gorhuscha, the hiimp- pommon kind of dog-kennel. 

od salmon (so called m Alaska), or O. keta. „ ^ 

nee salmon. . , Sponsman'e Qatette, p. osi. 

dM-ti* (dog'tlk), .. A ti«t which infe.1. 

droscemifoUum. The mot i. intensely bitter, siul has ^ 

“* “ -ubatltute for Ijuicocuanlm. 1. ^ dow bS 


8. The doctrine of the sect of physicians known 
as Dogmatists. 

dogmatiist (dog'm^tist), n, [= F. dogmatiste 
ssSp. Pg. dogmatisia,<, LL. dogmatistes,sQtt. Sov- 

yuarnrr^, one who maintains dogmas, <d<ly/M(r-), , - „ 

dogma: see dogma.] 1. One who is dogmatio seamen to a pease-pudding boiled in a cloth, dog-tired (dog'tird), 

or maintains a dogma or dogmas; amagisterial — /-t.. .. a e , , 

teacher; one who asserts positively doctrines „ , 

or opinions ’onsapported hy argument or e'vi- dog’s-sar (dogz'er), n. 1. The comer of a leaf felted with pleasure, 
deuce. ’ — '• « - j— m 

Ha who Is oartain, or prasumea to aay he knows, is in 
that particular, whether he is mistaken or in the right, a 
dogmatUt. Shaftetbury, Mlso. Reflections. 


live dog-tick in the United States, but 1. bovie and J. uni- 


dog's-body (dogz 'bod''!), n. A name given by 'imnetatd are "often found on desw’. 

. seamen to a pease-pudding boiled in a cloth, dog-tired (dog'tird), a. Tired as a dog after a 
i dog's-chop (aogz'chop), «. A species of fig- long chase. 

J jnarigold, .Mee^lif'iaHfhonnjwt caninum, ^ ^ ^ Tom is carried away by old Benjy, dog-tired aud sur- 

T. Hughe*, Tom Brown at Rugby, 1. 2. 


2. [cqp.l One of a sect of ancient physicians 
founded ny Hippocrates, and named in oontra- 
distinotion to Empirics and Methodists. They 
based tholr praotioe on conclusions or opinions drawn from 
certain theoretical inferences which they considered might 
be logically defended or proved, 
dogmatimtloil (dojr mft-tl-zS'shgn), n. [< dog- 
matige -b -ation.] The act of do^atislng; the 
aet of drawing up or stating in a dogmatic form. 

Also spelled mgmatisaiion, 

. The syllahus Is part of that series ot acta to which the 
doffmatUattoHi ot 1S64 and 18T0 aleo belong, and It bridges 
oTsr the interval between them. .n- 

9Mdm*i Barpw'i Weekly, Ifarch SO, 1876, SeyUium 


in a book bent over like the ear of a dog by 

careless use.— 2. Naut., the bight formed in dog-tooth (dog'tttth), ». 1. 
the leech-rope of a topsail or course in reefing. The canine tooth of man ; a 
dog’s-ear (dogz'fir), v. t. [< dog*a-ear, n.] To canine. Alsocalledcyc-toof/i. 
bend over in dog’s-oars, as the leaves in a hook. — 2. A popular English 
Lady Slattern lAiungor, who had Just sent It [a novel] name of the shells of Dom- 

iiome, had so soli'"’ 1“'' » ^ * -i--i v. 

Christian to read. 


n. — 3. A steel punch 
«sed in working marblo. 

A"reglster,”meagerlyln8crlb«d, led a terribly public a and 

lUe on tile little bwi desk, and got Us pages dog , -eared »Og-W>tn {aog tOia), a. a^ 
before they were covered. W* I, a. In afCB., an epithet 

H. Jamet, Jr., Tho Bostonians, xxxv. applied to an ornamented 
dog’s-feimel,dof-fennel(dogz'-,dog'fen'el),«. moling out in projecting 
lAy weed : so c^ed from its had smell and from teeth, of frequent ocour- 
some resemblance of its leaf to that of fennel, renoe m early medieval 
dog’s-grass (dogz'gr&s), «. Same as architecture. 

dog'S'^tS (doM'guts), «. A fish of Ihemmily H. «. Dog-tooth molding. 
SyrioSmtida, Harpodon nehereus : same as bwn- 
walo. 



dog-flhark (dog'shftrk), ». A ScyUlold shark, mid Greece. 

SeyUium eanknUa. (p. 172. rute-InMilsute, Fraaca 


dog-tooth spu 

See the nouns. 
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dog-tooth spar, violet. See the nouns. doilt (doilt), a. [So., also written doj/li, doiPd, doko^ (ddh), n. [A dial. var. of 1. A 

' ' A colony or settle- oonfused, stupid, crazed, appar. a var. of ditUsd deep dint or furrow.— 2. A contusion. Jktn- 

.-A o * — -nbrook. .ffallwcH.— 4.Aflaw 

Groae. [Prov. Eng. in all 


meut of praine-dogs', Cynomys ItuihvieiaHiis or or doU :^66 dlolt.' Cf. ‘^Stupid; confused; pitsw. — 8. A small brook. SalUwdl. — 4.Aflaw 
». [Western TJ. 8.] ' ^ ‘ 


C. columbianus. 

The black-footed ferret 
nary havoc in a doa toivn, a» It can 
little beaata down into the burrowi. 

T. Huonevelt, The Oentury, XXXV. 60a 


.] crazed. * * ’ in a boys’ marble. 

. . . work extraordi- doUy (doi'li), «. ; pi. doiliea (-Uz). [Said to be senses.] 

follow the wretched named from the first maker, Mr. Doily or Doy- dokorot, «• An obsolete spelling of dueker. 

ley, “ a very respectable warehonseman, whose dokhina, dokmoh (dok'm^, -me), n. [< Pers. 
. . -s n mi 1 j family had resided in the great old house next doAhmo.] A receptacle for the dead used by tho 

dog-toee (dog tre), n. 1. The cornel or dog- Hodsoll’s the banker’s from the time of Parsees, consisting of a low round tower built. 

Queen Anno” (N. and Q.). The slight resem- of large stones, on the grated top of which tho 
The knot faitned vnto Wanoe to E. dial. (Norfolk) dwile, a small towel, bodies are exposed till, being stripped of their 

nor and thereof » coarse napkin, < I), dwaal = E. towel, appears flesh by carnivorous birds, their nones drop 

Purahan, luigrimoge, p. 826. to be accidental, but it may have affected the through the grating into the pit of the tower. 
2 The alder FNorth Enel present use of the word.] 1. An old kind of After all, there to iomethlng iubllnje in that lepultuiv 

dM-Wck(dog'trik) «. A currish or mean woolen stuff. Also used attributively CerSncr;‘‘uiSn“e3t^^^^^^ 

tnck ; an ill-natured practical joke. .i». ... ... 


nell or dogge-tree. wouoi 
neither Hnde iK^Kinning 


I will heere, In tho way of inirthe, declare a prettle dog- 
trUsIce or gibe as concorninge tliii inaydan. 

1‘olydore VergU (trana.). 
dog-trot (dog'trot), n. A gentle trot, like that 
of a dog. 

At hal(-pa«t twelve wo were off again on a don-trot, 
keeping a atralght oounto for tlio oiitemioit point of a 
large capo, hoping to roach It by noon of tho following 
day, Kane, ^c. Orinu. £xp., II. 846. 

dog-vano (dog'van), n. [< doy + ranc.] Naut., 


Also used attributively. Tower of silence, upon whoee summit they may bury 

Tlio stores are very low, str ; some doUeg petticoats and jead In air. T. W. Iliggintim, Oldport Days, p. 157. 
mauteaus we have, and half a doxen pairs of laoed shoes. 

Dryden, LImberham, Iv. 1 . doUmastiC, dOKlmasy, a. Same as doetmasttc, 
We should be i;s weary of one set of acquaintance, doc^tuy, 
though never so good, as we are of one suit, though never dOkmOil, tt. See dokhnta. 

so fine • a fool, and a doily stnlf, would now and then find (do'ko), n. [African.] A name of a dip- 

days oi grace, and *>« ^ety neumonous lung-fish or mudfish of Africa, Pro- 

Corvee. Way of the World, 11 . 10 . topierus (Lepitiisiren) anmcteiis. See mudfish, 
2. A small ornamental napkin, often in colore, ^nd out under Protopterua. Also called komtok. 
fringed and embroider^ and brought on the abbreviation of dollar or dollara. 

dinner-table on a dessert-plate, with the finger- Dolabella (do-lo-bel'l^), n. [NL., < L. dolabella, 


a Small vane, composed of thread, cork, and f ea^ otc., arranged upon ft : also used for many ^im. of dola^d, a hatchet : see 

there or bunting, set on the weather gunwale » dolabra.'] A genus of tectibran- 

of a vessel to show the direction of the wind. , aoyiey. , . ohiate gastropods, of the family 

dog-watch (dog'woch), n. Naut, a watch of dOiM (do t or sea-hares : so called 

Jl .... verbal n. of doi,«.] 1. At^ng done; atrans- the shape of tho shell. The 

■ - action, good or bad. [Bare m species are found in the Mediter- 

ranean and easteni seas. 


two hours, arranged so as to alter the watches , . - . . 

kept from day to day by each division of the ° 

crew. The first dog-watch is from 4 to 6 p. M., singular.] 


Thou takeitwltnesee of Ood that he approve thlifoynpa. dolAbta Fdo-la'bra). n. ; pl. dola- 
Wym, select work. (ed. Xmold), III. iTJ. “ a (ibre)7 [L^^allnd ^^tchet 

u.« ^ dokire, hev^ chip with an ax.] 


"Yon are brave fellowa 1 " .^d the bUhop, 

"And the king of your doings .hall know.” 

Robin Hood and the BUhop gf Uer^ord (Child's Ballads, 
[V. 296). 

2, pl. Course of action ; the steps or measures 
taken in regard to something; proceedings; 
movements. 

For submitting your doinges to mi ludgement, I thanke 


e second from 6 to 8. P. M. 8eo watch. 

As the dog-walehe* cornu during twilight, after the day's 
work Is done, and Imforo tho nlgtit-watch U set, they are 
the watches In which everybody to on deck. 

R. II. Dana, Jr., Before the Mast, p. 14. 

dog-weary (dog'w6r'’i), a. [Earlv mod. E. also 
dogge-wearie.'] Very tired; much fatigued; dog- 
tired. • 

O roaster, master, I have watch'd so lung 
That I am dog-totary. Shak., T. of the 8., Iv. 2. 
dog-whelk (dog'hwolk), n. A popular Eng- 
lish name of univalve shells of 
the genus Nassa, as N. reticulata 
T N. arcularia. 

dog-whipper (dog'hwip'Ar), n. 
k A churuli beadle. TNorth. Ener.l 

uusaverle vlsitatlun everle Saterday. ^ small copper coin (the eighth part of a dolabrat6^(d^'la^brat), a, [( 

Ranhe, Pierce Penllessc (1692). ” 

Dog.whsik In the nelghiKjurhootl oi Sheffield a sex- 
Ihfatsa area- pin is Still called a dog-whilwer. 

and Q., 7th scr., III. 816. 
dogwood (dog'wfid), n. [Appar. < dog -h wood}-. 




The Soholem aster, p. 6. 
Hie long fantastic night 
With all its doing* had and had not been. 

Tennyson, Princess, Iv. 
dolt^ (doit), n. [s LG. and G. deut ss Ban. dint, 
< D. duit (pron. nearly doit), formerly duyt. 


In Bom. antiq., a cutting or (^igging implement 
of various shapes, 
used, according to 
shape and purpose, 
as a hatchet, an ax, a 
knife, a chisel, a mat- 
tock, or a pickax. Do- 
lalii'u! were used by the 
Koman soldiers In making 
iiitruncbmeuts and de- 
stroying forttllcatlune. 
Others of a more umste 
Pontifical DoUhrsr. form Were employed by 

tho puiitiflcos in slsiigh- 



^holr sacriflclal victims, and*’others again of various 

. . _ dolabra + -ate^.] 

Same as dolabr^orm. 

dolabriform (d9-lab'ri-f6rm), a. [< L. dolabra, 
q. V., + forma, shape.] Having the form of au 
applied to certain tleshy 


Some Bupuose dogtcood, as applied to the wood 
of trees of the genus Cornua, to bo a corruption 
of *dagwood (< dag^ + wood^), a name equiv. 
to its other names, prick-wood, akewer-wood, so 
called because, being firm, hard, and smooth, 
it is used to make butchers’ skewers ; but the 
form *dagwood is not found, and in this, as well 
‘8 in its other applications (see def. 3), and in 
imilar popular names of plants, it is not ne- 
cessary to assume a definite intention in the use 
of the animal name.] 1, A tree of tho genus 
Cornua; the cornel ; especially, in Europe, the 
wild or male cornel, C. aanguinea. Also called 
dogwood-tree, in the United SUte. Kime of the .pecle. 
are familiar, as the flowering dogwood, C.fforida, a highly 
ornamental tree, of moderate size, covered in May or early 
June with a profusion of large white or pale-pitik flowers ; 



( Sixe at the original. ) 


ax or a cleaver, (a) in l 
leaves which are straight 
and thick on one side, thin- 
ning to an acute edge on tho 
other, anil atteiiuate toward 
the base. (5) In eoneh., ap- 
plied to the foot of certain 
bivalves, (c) In entom., ap- 
plied to part, which are 
cylindrical, or nearly so, at 
the base, but spread out on 
one side above, so a. to form 



e Dutch eolouies, and worth about a farthing, dolcan (dol'kau), n. Sa 
— 2. Any trifling coin or sum of money. dolce (dorche\ a. and n, 
dferef. Yon will give me my gold again? see dulcet] I. a. In mi 

ls( Guard. Not a doit, aa I am virtuous and sinful. • . - 

Shirley, Bird in a Cage. 

And force the beggarly lost doit, by means 
T'hat Ills own humour dictates, from tho clutch 
Of Poverty. ^Cowper,"'- '- “ 

Hence — 3. A trifle : as, I care not 


1. Same as duloiana. 

[It., < L. dwlcto. sweet: 
seedulcet'] 1 ’ a. In mwatc, sweet: an instruc- 
tion to the performer that the music is to be 
executed softly and sweetly, 
n. n. A soft-toned organ-stop. 


June with a profusion of large white or pale-pli 

the Oallfomian dogwood, c. Ruttallii; tho swamp-dog- Hence— -8. A trifle: as, I Care not a doit. 

See Comus. and the dwarf dogwoUl, c. Canotfensto. doit^ (doit), r.i. An obsolete (Scotch) variant '^ulieV dt^e, ahd fait bt. faineant] . 

2. The wood of trees of the genus Comus. Dog- „ rv^i. nf/fxiw « idleness; pleasing inactivity, 

wood to so exceptionally free from sllex that watchmakers 'j i ri’ i fi' ^0 8*®!® dolCfllUente (ddl-chc-men'te), odv. [It., < dolre, 

use small spiiutom of ft for cleaning out Uie pivot-hoiw as dotet^l. [Bcotch.J sweet.] In muaic, softly and sweetly; noting a 

of watches, and opticians for removing dust from small Thou clears the head o’ doited Lear, nasaaire to he so nerformed* a direction eouiv- 

deep-seated lenses. Thou cheers the heart o' drooping fcare. pMSage to DC SO peMOrmea. a cureciion equii 

8. Any cornel-like shrub 80 called, as in Eng- JSum*, Scotch Drink, alent to ooice. . , 

land the Euotturoiw A’uroptms. The black dogwood doiter (doi'Wr), v. i. [Cf. dodder^ and totter; OOldMO, dololna (dol-ch^ft no, -ch® nft), » 
of Europe is Fiaibmda and Prunui Padun, aiao doit^ as dotef- 1 To walk in a feeble ' dolce, BWeet, \ L. dulciSf 8Weet.J A W i 

■ West indies, Sa^S^M anl^ed^or pereon^o^^^^^ sical instrument of the bassoon 

rHnnfnb'l Sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. 


Europe ii 

d of the ' 

r striped dogwood, Acer Pennsylvanieum ; Jamaica 


■r S=',. diSSStaiLt'Ux),.. [Aao <D. ?• fs-'e ^^"Stairdi 

! natural order Comvositai. has a beautifully marked by the English to a smalHIutoh coin which was 


siiii-'- 


t^natural order has’iTbMurifuU^rafi^^ the riiigiisn to a small imwju coin wuicu was . nerhans C0nneete& witll doM. stupi'f : 

wood, used In cabinet work. Tho dogwood of AnstralU, illegally imported into England, especially in * ),,, 

jMksoniu smparta, a leguminous shrub, has a disagree- the fifteenth Century: also applied generally to ,3* ii ’i“q «»riBiii 

able odor when burning. anv amall coin or sum of monev isintho doWrumrf. [Colloq.]— 2, IVOU*., certai. 

dofwood-bark (dog'wtid-bttrk), n. The bark “2" ^ par^s of the ocean near the equator that abou' ' 

^the Comas used in the United States her^vou** shall hivi'f^ullol^ei'a'me^re “ oalms, squalls, and light baffling winds; als > 

as a substitute for i’eruvian bark in oases of Slied chmnix, for tw brwn*^dodi^M* (agooJ marke^^ the calms or variations of weather charaeten 

fever. Ure, Diet., n. 69. leeve me). Holland, ta of Flutaioh, p. 126. tic of those parts. The region of the drfdnuM var ■ < 

dogwood-tree (dog'wfid-trfi), n. Same as dog- for, sir. you must undertUnd that she’s not worth a Jn breadth from sixty to several hundred miles, and 
foood, 1, dodkin for a queen. Shelton, tr. of Don Quhe^. Its extreme limits at different seasons between ^ 

" «. An obsolete spelllM of ®bett of oIouTSKi by“SSi^ ' ' 


doU (doil), n. [A dial. var. of dwaul, q. v.] 
Nonsense. [Prov. Eng.] 


dokeHi An obsolete tpeUing of ducki, d/uokfi. the trade-winds. 


]r«t<ir» thaw «M the ywy montha whan the eqnatoiiat 
a«hiM, or deUrwna, an laiihwt north of the equator. 

Settee, III. 41. 

(d61), «. [< ME. dole, dot, earlier dale, 
dtU, i AS. dSt, a division, a part, ge-ddl, divi* 
sion; the same as the more common umlanted 
form, AS. d9l, ME. del, £. deaU, a part. etc. ; 
see deaP^.} 1. A part apportioned or divided 
ottt ; jportion; share ; lot ; fortune : same as deaP, 
1 . [wow only poeticaL] 

For vrthely herte myst not auflyie 
To the tenthe dole of tho gUdnex glade. 

AUUmrative Poeme (ed. MoirU), 1. ISO. 
And crimes were set to sale, and hard his dole 
Who oonld not Uribe a passage to the skies. 

Hryant, The Ages. 

Flatter me not, for hath not our great Queen 
My dole of beauty trubied? 

Tenni/eon, Lost Tournament. 
3. In mining, one of the shares or parts into 
which a parcel of ore is divided for distribution 
among the various persons to whom it belongs. 
[Cornwall, Eng.]~8. A portion of money, food, 
or other things aistributed in charity; what is 
given in chanty; alms; gratuity. 

To gredeu after GoddU men [cry for the frlarsl when se 
deleu dole*. Pier* Ploumuin (^B), 111. 71. 

Alms are dole* and largesses to the neoessltuua and 
calamitous people. Jer. Taylor, Holy Living, Iv. s. 

Htifa were used at Funerala, as we learn from St. Chry- 
sostom, to procure Rest to the Soul of the Deceased, and 
that he mlgnt ilnd his Judge propitious. 

Boume'e Pop. Antiq. (1777), p. HO. 

Let me . . . 

Walk your dim cloister, and distribute dole 
To poor sick people. Tennyton, Guinevere. 

4t. The act of dealing out or distributing: as, 
the power of dole atuT donative. 

It was your presurmlae, 

That in the dole of blows your son ralglit drop. 

Shak., 2 Hen. IV., 1. 1. 
Others whom more ambition Arcs, and dole 
Of provinces abroad, wbioh they have feigned 
To their crude hopes, and I as amply promised. 

B. Joneon, Catiline, 1. 1. 

» iy man be his dolsf, his dole or lot in life be that 
appy man : a pruvuri)ral expression. 


1728 XKdidioiiyx 

is correlative to that of MHG. G. dole, a canal, dolerltlc (doI*9-rit'ik), a. [< dolerite + 

< OHG. dola, an undei^^round drain, entrance to Consisting of or like dolerite : as, doleriUe lavs, 
a mine, etc. Cf. loel. dala, a groove or trough, dolOTOplll^te (dol-g-rof 
ssNorw.darto, a trough, channel, a little stream, p6f, deceptive, + -ifiavtK, appearing, < (^Ivtadcu, 
etc. Cf. floleo.] If. A boundary ; a landmark, appear.] A sulphate of copper oocurriiW in 
Accursed ije he . . . who removoth his neighbour's debu small bto'wn monoolinic crystals at Vesuvius, 
or marks. 11., Kxhortstion for Rogation W’eck. dolOBOine (ddl'8ura),a. [< dole* + -SOJne.] Dole- 

2. The goal in a game.— 8. A strip of land left ful; gloomy; dismal; sorrowful, 
unplowod between two plowed portions; a The dofesouM! passage to th' infernal sky. 

broad balk. [Prov. Eng. J— 4. A part or por- Pope, Odyssey, 

tion of a meadow in which several persons have dolesomely (dol'sum-li), adv. In a dolesome 
shares. See dole-meadovo. [Prov. Eng.] manner. E. D. 

dole® (dol), n. [E. dial., also dowel; cf.Norw. doldBOmeneBS (dol'sum-nes), n. Gloom; dis- 
aoL a httle dale, a lueadowdot uear the house, maluess 

= lool. ddl, M a little dale, < Norw. doi = „ the exceeding gloryof heaven cannotcouutervailethe 

Icel. dalr s E. dale: see dale^» Cf# dole^,j A doUvomfufsne of thu ifr»ve, wiiat do© I beleevins? 
low flat place. MnlliwelL [West. Eng.] /fp. Hall, Meditation of Death, 

dole-bagi (dol'bag), ». A hag formerly worn dolOHSt (dfi'les), a. [< do3, v., + -less ; var. of 
by an official charged with the distribution of dovolcss.^ Shiftless; good-for-nothing, Jando- 
alms, especially one wotu on stated oooasions -• ■ ’ - 

j a badge of office. 


Beau, aiut PL, Wit at Several Weapons, i. 1 . 
dolo^ (dol), V. t . ; pret. and pp. doled, ppr. dol- 
ing. [< doUi^, n, ; ult. the same as deaP, «.] To 
mve in portions or small quantities, ns alms to 
the poor; apportion ; distribute ; deal : common- 
ly ■mth out : often implyii^ that what is distrib- 
uted is limited in quantity or is given grudg- 
ingly. 

The supercilious condescension with which even his rc. 
puted friends doled out their praises to him. De Quincey. 

Borne poor koeiier of a school 
Whose boslness is to sit Uim' summer months 
And dole out children's leave to go and play. 

Brouminy, In a Balcony. 

dole3 (dol), n. [Also dial. (Sc.) dool, dale, dill, 
< ME. dol, doel, dowle, duel, deal, < OF. dol, doel, 
duel, F. dmil (= 3 1^. dol = 8 p. duelo = Pg. (obs.) 
doilo SB It. duolo), moumiim, grief, verbal n. of 
OF. doloir, P. douMr a: Pr. 8 p. doler = Pg. 
doer ss It. dolere, < L. dolere, feel pain, grieve. 
Hence also (from L. dolere) ult. £. dolent, do- 
lor, condole.} 1. Grief; sorrow; lamentation; 
mourning. [Now only poetical.] 

She yede anoon to the holy man that hadde taught hlr 
the right creaunoe, full bevy and peiislt, makynge gretc 
doeU and sorow. Merlin (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 7. 

For vs Is wrought, so welaway ! 

Doof* endurand nyght and day. Fork Play*, p. 80. 

Till on a daye It so beffell 
Great diU to him was dlght 

Sir Cauline ((niUd's Ballads, IH. 174). 

And drest in dole, bewallde hir death. 

Otueoigu*, Fhlloniene (ed. Arber), p. 101. 

She died. 

Bo that day there was dole in Astolat. 

Tennyton, Lancelot and Elaine. 
Spedfloally— 8 . The moaning of doves. — 3. In 
Jaheonry, a ‘dock of tnrtle-doves. 
doles (d«h. ». [« F, dol ss> Pr. dol s Sn. Pg. 

It. doio, <li. dolus, artifice, -wile, guile, deoeit, 
fraud, < Qr. Siihtq, a bait, a cunning artifice, 
wile, guile, deoeit, akin to di'Ktap, also diXoq, 
a halt.] In Soots law, malevolent intention ; 
malioe. 

There can b# no proper crime without the ingredient of 
dots. Krekine'e Jnetiiutet, f V. Iv. ( 6. 

doloii (d51), n. [Also E. dial, dool, dowl. Be. also 
dool, mU, the goal in a game, duls, a boundary, 
landmark » T>. dosl, neut., the mark, hu^ 
mound of earth used as.a butt, in archery; cf. 
dooLm., the place whei^ the armed burgesses 
ofsd to assemble. The senie'moand of earth' 


....... [Scotch.] 

= - [Eng-] dolestone (dol'ston), ». A landmark : same as 

dole-beerf (dol'ber), n. Beer given as a dole dole*, 1 . [Prov. Eng.] 
or in alms. doli^t, »- An obsolete spelling of dolphin. 

1 know, yo' were one, could keepe .Inlla « Pitiral nf /LiHum 

The buttry-hatch still lock'd, and save the chlpplngs, JOS*' '*• rr 

SgU the to aqua^vlLv-men. doli C&pax (<lo 11 ka paks). [L. : doW, gen. of 

li. Jotuon, AlchomUt^ i. h (ioluSf guile (see dole ^) ; capax^ capaDie (see ca- 
dole-breadt(d 6 l'bred),n. Bread given as adole, vaciomi).} In /aw, literally, capable of criming 
or in alms; especially, bread begged on All intention; hence, of sufficient age to distinguish 
Saints’ Day. between right and wrong. At common law a child 

n . , I. , 1 . lietwfun 7 ami U is presumptively Uoli ineajMue, but may 

Pam d aumotne (F.l. Pole-bread. Notnenclalur. bo proved to be dofi coptta;. Thuliniit is modiflod by mod- 

dols-flsb (dol'fish), n. 1. In Great Britain, the cm statutes in some Jurisdictions, as in New York by the 

portion of fish thatfulls to each of several fish- , rvrv /» 

ermen who work in company. — 2. Tho common *'• 

cod : formerly so calletl by the fishermen in tho . < ^ohehue + -tdw.] A family of ground- 

North Sea, because they took their pay or dole IMius- 

iu this kind of fish. dolichocepbali (doPi-ko-sef (t-h), ». »/. [NL., 

doleful (dol'ful), a. [< ME. doleful, dolful, dul- P}; of dohchocej>halm : see dohchocephalous.} In 
full, dmlfuh etc.; < dole'i + -ful.} 1 . Filll of «</»««/., those people whoso cephalic index is 
dole or fe^ef ; sorrowful. consequently dolioho- 

Wl.en nrsur.ptr^ov.r"' ** %^ATui,u,, 

r dismal character: eloomv: as. a dolcM \,„rHOixor%uco; a dolichocephalic eknW. TWaword 
IS applied in etiinology to tlie persons or race, having 
skulls thu dtuineter of which from side to tide, or the 
trnusverse diameter, is sniall in compailaon with the Ion- 
gituditml diameter, or that from front to back. The West 
African negro presciiU an example of the dolichocephalic 
skull. Broca applies the term Joiichoeephalie to skulls 

having a cephslto hide- ■* ‘ ' ” “ ' 

generally adopt 

chocephalout. 

dolicnocepbalism (dol'i-ko-sef'a-lizm). n. [As 
doHchocephat-ous + -ism.} In emnoL, the qual- 
ity, state, or condition of being dolichocephalic. 


dismal character; gloomy: as, a doleful 
whine; a doleful cry. 

All crj’stun men that walko mo by, 

Uc-hold and so this duifuf - -■ * 

Polilieal Poenie, etc. 

Bbo, poor bird, as all forlorn, 

Lttan'd her bruast up till a thi 


L., 1. 65. 


lak.. Pass. Pilgrim, xxl. 

Regions of sorrow, doleful shades, where neac 
And rest cait never dwell. Jfi'fton, P. L. 

3t. Crafty; cunning; wily. Minsheu. 

Hu . . . hadde wdeganiysshodalle tho forterusses of his 
luiKle that noon no myght not gretly forfete, and tliei were 
so doUfult that the sarazlns so distroied tho londu as yo 
hauc horde. Merlin (E. E. T. 3.). H. l«2. 

=Sjrn. 1 and X Monrnriil, woeful, rueful, lugubrious, dol- 
orous, piteous, cheorluss. 

dole^ly (dol'fid-i), adv. [< ME. do\fulli, dul- 

jyiU^ deolfulliclwj deyuViche, otc^; <doleJul + doUcbocepbaloUS (dol''i-ko-sof'a-lus), a. [< 
. j..|_ ^^ilJ,dolielloccphalus,iOr.6o?ux<k,loag, + K^^^, 


that the imagiuod resemblance to lliem would uot neces- 
sarily inilltato Hgainst the stature or iMichocephaiitm of 
“-e European aborigines. 

>aivton, Nature and the Bible, p. 2 


juin, ueuywncno, ^ _ _ 

./ya.] In a doleful mapner ; sorrowfuUy ; dis- -tih.dSlicl^occphalus^i Gr. long, + 

mally; sadly. head.] Long-headed: enme as doliohoceiihalic. 

seute to Saul by ^muel the prophote, The prevailing form of the negro head is dolichoeepha- 

ious. Quoted in Pop. Sci. Mo., XIII. BOO. 

Iv. 410. dollcbocephalv (doHi-ko-sef 'a-li), n. [As doli- 
dolsfolusss (ddl'ffil-nes), n. The character of chocephat-ous 4- -y3.] Sajne as doliohocephalism. 
being doleful I mclanoholy; gloominess; dis- The existing cranial types most nearly approaching this 
malness. Ba%leu, 1727. are those of the Australians and Bushmans, but their doti- 

dole-x&sadow (dol'med'o), H, A meadow in chocephaly Is equalled by that of the Mongoloid Eskimo, 
which several persons have shares, the portion _ „ , , . I ’ , : 

of each being marked by doles or biUks. [Prov. Dolichoca^a (dol-i-kos'e-rft), b. pi. [NL., < 
Eng.] Clr. do/uxk, long, + KifMc, horn,] In Latreille's 

dolent (do'lent), a. [< ME. dolcnt sa OF. dolent, system of dassification, a subtribe of Museides. 
doleant, F. ^lentss Bp. doliente = Pg. doente = including species of the genus Tcianocera and 
It. dolente, < L. dolen(t-)s, ppr. of dolere, grieve, its immediate aUies. 

sorrow: see dole^.} (Jriovlng; full of grief; DoUchOderus (dol-i-kod'e-rus), n. [NL. (Lund, 
sorrowful. [Obsolete or poetical.] 1831), < Gr. doSux^c, long, + dipn, Attic for detpii, 

Whan Adragalnsangh hlsfclow fallen, Hwaa no nede to the neck.] 1. A genus of ants, of the family 
■ jifsHm(B. E.T. 8.), II. 881. Formtcidat, confined to the new world. Four 
species are found in North America and several In South 
America, characterized liy thu cubical metathorax, the 
horizontal, nearly flat face and wings, and the females 
with two complete suhmarginal cells. I>. pu»tulatu» In- 
habits the casteni United Statea 
2. A genus of beetles, of the family Tenehri- 
onidee, founded by Castelnau in 1840. It con- 


aske yef lie were dolent. 

Dal. T'he king U angry. 

Craw. And tho passionate duke 

Effeminately dolent. Ford, Perkin Warbeck, 111. 4. 

Through me the way Is to the city dolent. 

Long/ellaw, tr. of Dante's Iiifomo, 111. 1. 

dolerf. ». An obsolete spelling of dollar. 

dolmse (dol'e-r!t), ». [=F. doUritc, < Gr.^^e- tains 3 species only, all from Madagascar, 
pdf, deceptive, < rfittof, deceit: see do/tfS.l A dolicliodiroas (dol'i-ko-dl'rus), a. [< Or, do?*- 
naipe given by Hatty to a rook of the basalt fam- x^^ipoc, long-necked, '< doTuxif, long, + detpt^ 
ily, called by some a basaltic greenstone, the the neck.] Long-necked, 
deception implied in the name referring to the DoUchoHyx (do-fik'o-niks), n. [NL., < 6t. <5o- 
difflonlty of distinguishing the rockfrom other Xix6(, long, + bw(, nail.] A Ksmis of Ameri* 
varieties also designated as greenstone, as ilm- can osoine passerine birds, of uiO'taaailr 
Ited at the present Uroe, dolerite Includes the coarser- dm havlnir a eoninal bill and Mtinvat fiTnirilHnA 
gralnedvarte^leeofbMalt Inwhlohthecomponentmlner- L *”51 

aUoanbedeteotodbythtMlMdne- Seeftosattandgresif aspect, acute tail-feathers, and comparatively 
ftPM, long oorred claws, whence the name, ib# type 



DoUchonyx 

of the genuB U the bobolink or reed-bird, D. orytiwmu; 
there ere leveral other e^clee. 8ee cut under bobolink. 
I>oli<dlopodldtB(dol^i-kd-pod'i-de), n,pl. [NL., 
< I)oUchnpw> i-pod-) + -iaas. ] A family of tetra* 
ohntouB braohyceroiui dipterous iuHects, con- 
taining a numbor of flies with long legs, bril- 
liant metallic colors, and active predaceous hab- 
its, as the well-washers. About 1,200 upeotee nro 
known. They feed upon other Insects, und lnl)ablt damp 
places covered with rich veKetation. T lie Isrvie are Ioiir, 
slender, and cylindrical, and live in the ground nr in de- 
composing vegetation. The adult dies have the first basal 
cell of the wing short, the second nnltoil with the discal 
cell, and a terminal or dctrsul bristle on the simide 8-Joint- 
ed antenna). Also Duliehoiiidtt und Dolichopoaei. 
l]K>li<^opus (d^lik' 9 -]>us), n. [NL. (Latreille, 
1706), < Or. 6oMx6novi, with loiig feet, < fhhx6(, 
loim, + TTotf (»ro«5-) 
= E. foot,'] The 
typical genus of 
the family Doli- 
chopodida, char- 
acterized by the 
presenceof spines 
on the hind meta- 
tarsi. D.funditor, 
which is common 
in the eastern 
United States, is 
an example. 
DoUchos (dol'i- 
kos), n. [NL., 
named from the 
len^.h of the 
pod, < Gr. So^x^c, 
long.] A genus 
of herbaceous or 
sometimes shrub- 

tmtcito nj uMtirw legUmillOUB 

plants, nearly re- 
lated to tlie com- 
mon bean, Phaseolm, natives of tropical and 
temperate regions of Asia, Africa, and Austra- 
lia. with a few species in South America. Sev- 
eral species are extensively cultivated for fiwd in wurni 
regions, especially 1). Lablab, often culled the F.gyutian 
or black bean; t). Sinnmn, or Chinn Itcau; and h, bi- 
fiaru*. the horse-gram of the East Indies. 71, sesotoix)- 
daXU Is the aaparogus bean of gardens, a native of Boutli 
America. 



Dolichns . .. ... 

< Gh-. tWujfdf, long.] A genus of ^und-beetles, 
of the family VarabidUe, coutaiumg, as at pres- 
ent restricted, the single south European spe- 
cies D. JUlvieomiti. Five South African apedcs were 
Included by Pejean, but were separated by Chaudolr and 
bacordalro and placed in Cymindit. 

doliid (dd'li-id), n. A member of the DoUidee. 

Dollidte (dp-iri-de), n.pl. [NL., < Dolium + 
-ido!.] A family of tmnioglossate siphonosto- 
mous gastropods. The animal is very large, and has a 
wide head, olongatu distant tentacles, greatly developed 
cylindrical proboscis, and a very large foot, lobed and di- 
lated hi front and having a liorlxoiital groove. Tho shell 
has a very largo body-whorl, relieved by revolving ridges 
and corresponding eeoovea. The speoiua are inhabitants 
of tropical seas. Some of them are known as futis. See 
cut under Dolium. 

doliman (dol'i-man), n. Same as dolman, 1. 

dollolid (do-li'^lld), n. A tunicate of the fam- 
ily Doliolidcc. 

Dollolldsa (dol-i-ol'i-dfl), n. pi. [NL., < Do- 
liolum + -idw.] A family of ooeauio oyclomy- 
arian ascidians, related to tho salps, represent- 
ed by the genus Doliolum, and representing 
with some authors an order Cyclomyaria (which 
see) of compound tunicaries. Tliuy are tranaiunrent. 



Sexual AscidlozoMd of DaUolum deHticutatum, highly magnified. 

a, ganglion ; c, endoatylc i d, oral opening (atrial opening nt op- 
?"fie#r*t"'*/ ’f' '• ’• i A intestine i A, /, /, tesllsi 

fl'ce-stvimming, cask-shaped oi-ganisins, moving by con- 
tnieting the body and so s<|Utrting water out of one or the 
other end, developing iiy an alternation of generatioiu), 

and provided with ciliated rihhon-slmped bmnchlte, dlvld- 

DolichOSaurla (doFi-ko-s&'ri-il), n. pi. [NL., *“« the respiratory cavity Into two portions. Tho braii- 

< DolinhoMauruji 1 A irrtiiin of‘ fossil T./iccrfi/iVi ehial inmcllioaro pierced with numerous silts. In sexual 
\ kJOUmoMaurtU.J a group OI lossil JMCCrWia „e„eratlou the ovaries and testes mature slmulUueously. 

Doliolum (dp-li'p-lum), n. [NL., dim. of L. 
dolium, a very largo jar; see dolium.] The 
typical genus of tho family DolioUdm, D. den- 
tieulatum and 2>. miilleri arc examples, 
dolito (dd'lit), n. [< VoUtes (Krifeor, 1823), < 
Dolium + A fossil shell of the genus 

Dolium. 


the word with East Fries. dobXis, a yrooden doll, 
dokke, dok, a doll : see due*®.] A puppet repro 
sentin^ a child, usually a little gin ([but also 
sometimes a boy or a man, as a soldier, etc.), 
used as a toy by children, especially by girls. 

Those who . . . live only to display a pretty face . . 
can scarce rank higher than a palnteu dolt. 

V. Knox, Bsaaya, 1. xxxvi. 
doll® (dol), n. [8c. ; origin obscure.] 1. Duntr. 
especially of pigeons. — 2. A large cake of saw 
dust mixed with dung, used for fuel. Jamie- 
son. [Anmis.] — 3. A large lump, 
dollar (dorttr), n. [Early mod. E. also doller, 
doler, dalle f, daler; < MD. daler, D. daalder = 
LG. daler = Sw. Dan. daler t= Pg. dollar (< E.) 
= It. tallero (NL. dalerus, thalerus), < G. taler, 
thaler, thaller, now usually spelled thaler, a dol- 
lar, short for Jochimstaler, Jochimethaler, Joa- 
chimathaler, orig. Joohimataler gulden-grosch- 
pfennig, i. e., the ‘ gnlden-grosohen (florin) 
penny (coin) of Jochimsthal,’ so called because 
first coined (toward tho end of the 16th cen- 
tury) from silver obtained from mines in Joa- 
chimsthal, i. e., Joachim’s dale (G. that s= E. 
dale^), in Bohemia. They wore also sometimea 
called Schlickenthalcr, because coined by tho 
counts of Schlick. The “Spanish dollar” is 
called in 8n. a peso.] 1. The English name of 
the large silver German coin called thaler: also 
applied to similar coins of the Low Countries 
and of Scandinavia; to the large silver coin 
of Spain, tho colobratcd “Spanish dollar,” or 
peso, also called inllar dollar (from its figure of 
the Pillars of Hercules) and piece of eight (as 
containing 8 roals) ; and Inter to a large silver 
coin succeeding the Spanish dollar in Spanish 
America. 

The Duku uf W Irtumborg is agreed wt Magistcr Toutonici 
ordinis, au tliat tliu duku ahull huvu for hia charges 60, (Kx) 
daUrt. 

Quoted tu E. Lodge's Illua., etc., Reign of £dw. VI., 
[No. 23. 

He disbursed nt 8t. Colmes’ inch 
Ten tliouaniul dollars to our general use. 

Shak., Macbeth, I 2. 


from the Cretaceous formation, riicy are charac- 
terised by tlio great numlier of tlie cervical vertehroe (sev- 
enteen 111 the typical genus, IMiohosanrus) and the ex- 
tremely slender elongated liody. They possess lliiibs, and 
a sacrum composed of two vertebra). 

Doliohosaonu (doPi-ku-sIl'rus), n. [NL., < Gr. 
do^X^if loiig) oaiipoif O, lizard.] The typical 
genus of Doiichosauria, 

A very singular Lacertilian found in the chalk, and ro- 
sembling an eel iii sire and form, has been described by 
Professor Owen, under tlic name of Dolichosanrus. 

Huxleg, Anat Vert., p. 197. 

Dolichotis (dol-i-ko'tis), n. [NTi. (cf. Gr. doAi- 
Xoi/ara^, long-earod), < Or. 6akixl>e, long, -f- ouf 
(uT-) (also wof, oiiar-) = E. ear^.] A genus of 





Patagonian Cavy (/Jv/sk Ap/ts fatathonica). 

South American rodents, of which tho Patago- 
nian oavy, D, patachonicn, is the typo: so named 
from the loug ears, which are like those of a 
rabbit. 

doliclmrlc (dol-i-ku'rik), a. [< dolichurug + 
-tc.] In ano. pros,, having one syllable too many 
at the end: an epithet of dactylic hexameters 
the last foot of which is apparently trisyllabic. 
Such verses are not really unrhythmical, the apparent 
fault being obviated by synixesis, or duo to tlie losa of 
aome anclont raculiarity of pronunciation fas in the Ho- 
meric dialect) inadequately represented in the extant text 
See miurud and macrocephalie. 

doliclllinu (dol-i-ku'rus), n. [NTj., < Gr. doAi- 
Xovp<K, long-tailed, < 6o^x6^, long, + oiipd, tail.] 
1. In pro«., a dactylic hexameter with a redun- 
dant syllable, or one apparently redundant, in 
the last foot. See doltchuric . — 2. [cop.] In 
MoSl,, a genus of fosaorial hymenopterous in- 



gai€a» 

, a vontricose spirally fur- 
rowed shell, with a very small spire and an enormous 
aperture with crenate lip, and no operculum. They are 
known as tuns. 

doll^t (dol), n. [A general use of Doll^Dolly, a 
woman’s name, an abbr. of Dorothy, < F. Doro- 
thde, < L. Dorothea, < Gr. ^poOia, fern, of Aupd- 
deo(, lit. gift of God, < dOpov, a gift (< ii66vai, 
, ■ A/ Theodore, tern. 


Grasshe, whereof SO nmko 1 


!), which is woorthc 4 


dolium (do'li-um), n. [NL., < L. dolium, a very 
largo jar.] 1. PI. dolia (-ft). In Horn, antiq., 
a very large jar or vase of rough pottery, usual- 
ly of approximately spherical form, used, like 
a cask at tho 
present day^ to 
contain wine, 
oil, and other 
liquids, as well 
as grain and 
other dry com- 
modities. It was 
more anciently 
called calpnr, 
and is equiv- 
alent to the 
Greek pithos . — 

2. [cap.] The 
typical genus 
of gastropods of 
the family Doli- 
idee. Dolium galea 
is a leading species. 

They are all characterized by 


i grasslic, 

some BTu woorthe 24 grasHiic, some 20, and some 80. 

Mecorde, Grounde of Artes, fol. Iftfl. 
2. The monetary unit or standard of value of 
tho United States and Canada, containing 100 
cents, and equal to about 4«. l^d. English. 
In the United Btates It is represented in the currency by 
gold and silver coins and by uutes ; bi Canada by notes 
only. A two-dollar gold coin is current in Newfound- 
land. This unit was established in the United States 
under the confederation of the States, by resolution of 

Congress, July 

6th, 1787. Itwr 



lars or units, 
each to be of the 
value of a Span- 
ish milled dol- 
lar,” as that coin 
waa then cur- 
rent, and to con- 
tain S71i grains 
■e rilver, or 


mve: see dafef), + 0e6(, God. , 

TheodoraAs composed of the same elements re- 
versed. Ct.dolK] A sweetheart; a mistress: ingbalves,qaBr- 
a paramour; a dox^r. Also dolly. [Old slanj;.] ter^igh&s,and 



doll® (dol), n. [In childish speech common f^o 
in the dim. form dolly : prob. a particnlar nso 
of DolL Dolly, a familiar dim. of the proper 



name Dorothy, ^ee dolD, and of. doUyl-, doUy^. 
Cf . &Ibo Jack, as the name of a toy. The oommon 
explanation of doU as an abbr. of idoU, idol, is 
oertainly wrong. There is nothing to eonnsot 


them (the laat 
two known as 
shillings and sitepeness In New York and some other Stab' ^ 
and by other namee elaewherek were abundant in ti ' 
Unitra States during the latter part of the eighteeii' ' 
and the flret half of the nineteenth century. The 
dollar ool^ in Spain was rar^ but the intrtnslc value ' ' 
Uta two oolne was the sanM. By an aet of January istn. 




orate, vrat out m otroulaUon. An act of March 8d, 1840, 
dir«oi«4 the oolnage of gold dollars of 26.8 grains A fine, 
28.38 being pure gold; and by act of February 12th, 1878. 
this wee declared the unit of ndue of the United SUtes. 
The oolnage of gold dollars was siupended by the act of 
8epte»ber 36th, 189a An act of February 88th, 1878, di- 
rected the Beeretary of the Treasury to pnvohaso silver bul- 
lion, not less than 82,000,000 nor more than 14,000,000 per 
month, and cause It to be coined into standard silver dol- 
lan. TWs waa repealed by the (Sherman) act of Jtdy 14th, 
which provided for the purchase of 4,600,000 ounces 
of surer each month and the coinage of 2,uoo,000 ounces a 
month. This act was repealed In 1893. The coins repre- 
senllng fractional parte of the dollar arc : in silver, the 
half-dollar and quarter-dollar, or eo-cent and 25-oent 

S leoes, and the dime or lO-cunt piece ; In nickel, the hnlf- 
ime or 6-oent piece (originally in silver.and Incnuvenlently 
small); and in bronse, the cent (originally in copper, and 
much larger) and the S-oent piece. There Is also a s-cent 
piece, originally coined In silver and afterward In nickel, 
which has been little used owing to Its inconvenient small 
ness In teth forms. By the term dollar In the United SUtes 
notes is intended the coined dollar of the United SUtes, a 
certain quantity In weight and flneness of gold or sliver, 
adthentioated as such by the sUnip of the government 
^metlmes abbreviated do!., but commonly represented 
by the symlml $ (the doliar.mark) before the number, see 
coinage ratio, under eoinag*. 

The Almighty Dollar, that great object of universal de 
votlon throughout our land, seems to have no genuine 
devotees in these peoullw villages, 

Irving, The Creole Village. 
The Congrese of 1798 fixed tlio moneUry unit of the 
United SUtes in coin, gave it tile name Dollar, made it 
the unit of the money of account in their ofilces and courU, 
(and! named also lU multiples and fractions. 

Deport^ Sec. of Treaeury, 1880, 1, xlv. 
_J7 dollar. See af 2/.— Buasard dollar. See 

(f.— Dollar of the fathen, in American political 

parlance, the sliver dollar : a phrase used by those who 
advocate the resumption of its coinage, effected In 1878, 
when for a quarter of a coutury It had formed no part of 
the coinage of the country, ami when, owing to depreda- 
tion in the value of silver, It no longer possessed Its origi- 
nal actual value.— Lion dollar [also fi/on dollar; a Butch 
coin, so called liooauae it bore the figure of a lion : B. 
UtutB, a lion, also a coin so called], a Butcli (Hrabaiit) coin 
in circulation In the province of Hew Vork in colonial 
times. 

There is an Act to raise the value of the Bynn DoUnr$ 
which were apprehended to ho all carried out of the Pro- 
vince, because under their proportion in value to other 
forei^ coin. 

Oov. Surnet to the LortU of Trade, Bee. 14, 1720 (Bocs. 
[relating to Colon. Hist, of N. V., V. 683). 
Trade dollar, a former silver coin of tlio United .states, 
weighing 420 grains, authorised by an act of 187.3, and in- 
tended chiefly lor the uses of the trade with China and 
Japan. An act of March Ist, 1887, authorised the Trea- 
surer of the United SUtes to redeem in standard sllverdol- 
lars all trade dollars presented within the following six 
months. 

doUav^bird (dol'^-b^rd), n, Ono of tho roll- 
ers (Coraciidm) of the geaus Eurystomuo, as £. 
pdclfieus or australis, of the Australian and 
Papuan renons : so called from the large round 
white spot on the wing. See cut under An- 
rystomus. 

dollardea (dor^dS), n. [< dollar + dee (a 
mere finishing syllable f ) ; of. dolUtr-fish.} The 
blue oopper-nosed snniish, Lepomis pallidm, 
a fish of the family Centrarchidee, of common 
ooourrence in most parts of the United States. 
doUar-fish (dor Ur-fish), n. 1. A carangoid 
fish, Vomer setipinnis: so named from the 
roundness and silvery color of tho young. 
-Also called moonfish (whioh see). — 2. A stro- 
matoid fish, Stromateus triacanthus ; so named 
from its round form and silvery color. Also 
called 'butter’fish and harvest-fish. See cut un- 
der butter-fish. 

dollftr-mark (dol'&r-mhrk), n. The character 
sig[nifying ‘dollar^ or ‘dWlors.’ Thus, f5 
means five dollars; $3.75 means three dollars 
and seventy-five oents. 

doUee-WOOd (dol'g-wM), n. The wood of Mij- 
risUea SuHnamensis, a tall tree of tropical 
-Amerioa, with aromatic foliage. 
doUiu (del 'in), n. [£. dial.] A small earthen- 
ware jug with a spout. [Wales and west. Eng.l 
dollop (dol'gp), ». [E. dial., also dollop, q. v.J 
1. A. lump ; a mass. [CoUoq.] 

The great blunderbuM, moreover, waa choked with a 
dollop of alough-cake. Jt. D. lUaeltt^e, Lorua Boone, 11. 
2. BeedaUop. 

doUra (dol'op), V. t. [B. dlsiUT c£. dollm n.] 
1. To beat.-!— 9. To handle awkwardly, [ftrov. 


dollys (doUi), ft.; pi. dollies (-is). [Prob. from 
the familiar name DoUy. Cf. dolP, Joel jenny, 
billy, eto., as similarly applied to various me- 


viv., similarly appiiea w vanoim me- i„g cut U 83 feet long, UJ feet deep, and 1 
onamoal contnvanoes.] 1. In mining, the fiat ltl« calculated to weigh 760 tons, and i» 


— each aide, one at each end, and four on tl — 

great atone of the dolmen repreaented In the accompany- 
ing cut la 83 feet long, Ui feet deep, and 18^ feet acroaa; 


disk of wood which moves up and down in the 
keove or dolly-tub in the process of concentrat- 
ing ore by tossing ana packing. See toss. 
[Cornwall, Eng.] — 2. la pUc-drimng, an exten- 
sion-piece placed on tho upper end of a pile, 
when the head of tho pile is beyi ’ ' ' ’ " 

the monkey. E. H. Kniaht— 3. 


generally beUov^ 

, _gh afterward they 

allAra. They are often preaent 


may have been naed a^ , ^ 

within atone circlea. The dolmen waa probably a co^of 


a primitive rude dwelling, and may eometlmes have 

1 ..,»u ui. n uiiv, the actual atrncturo 111 which the aavagoaheltered himaelf, 
.-«,i converted afterward Into hU tomb. In aeveral caaea one 

X ** 1 roa^ 01 pj atonea U pierced with a hole. Tlila la auppoaed to 
1. A tool With an imve been for the piirnoao of introducing food to the dead. 


f 


iiillarlty of 
la ill filndii 


IndusUn, ClrcuiUi 




« onnnlech ai^ 


a-dozen of cuampii 


three to five legs with rounded ends^ and a han- 
dlo with a cross-piece rising from tho center. 

The dolly 1* Jerked rapidly aroumlln different directlona „ rc ^ i t 

in a tub or box In which the clothea to be waahod are Im- flOlBlblliC (ilol-meu ik), a. [s aojm^ ^ 
mowed 111 water. Of or pertaining to dolmens. — 2. Building dol- 

dolly’) (dol'i), t>. f.j pret. and pp. dollied, ppr. mens. 
dollying, [< dollyS, «,] In miming, to oonoon- The ethnological character and the mlgratlona of the 
trato or dress (ore) by the use of the dolly. auppoaed dolmenio peonie. 

dolly* (dol'i), n. ; pi. dollies (-iz). [Hind, dale, **«‘*’® (••rana), p. 158. 

a tray.] In India, a complimentary offering of Dolomedes (dol-o-me'dez), n. [NL., < Or. do- 
fruit and flowers, sweetmeats, and tho like, wily, crafty, < ddAof, wile, craft, + /n^dof, 

usually presented on trays or brass disbes. in pi. counsels, plans, arts, cunning, < 

Yule ana Jiumell. yn&taOai, plan, plot, contrive. J A genus of clti- 

'llio Eugllah call tlieao offerlnga dMiee ; the natlvea, grade spiders, o£ the family J^cosida, or wolf- 
daii. They rupreaeiit in the profuae Eaat the viaitiiig spiders. D. tnirabilit la an example, and la one ot the 
carda ot the meagre Weat. O. A. Maelcay, All Bubo, p. 84. apidera which carry their eggs almut in apecial weba. 

In the evening the Kana'aduffy, or offering, waa hrciiight dolOlUitO (dol' 9 -llDlt), n, [Named from the 
of fruit, of atttt, rice, grain, and . . . half- Preuch geologist ZJoioinfew (1750-1801).] 1. A 
npagne. , , native carbonate of calcium and magnesium, 

H . //. JinucU, Blary In India. 11. 202. occurring as a crystallized mineral, and also on 
dolly-bar (dol'i-ba,r), n. [< doWyS -f tarl.] A a large scale in whito granular crystalline rock- 
bar or block placed in the trough of a grind- masses, and then often culled dolomite marble, 
stone to raise tho level of the water and uring The proportions ot the carbonates vary from 
it into contact with tlie stone, 1 : 1 to 1 : 3 or 1 : 5. — 2. A rock consisting essen- 

dollv-shop (dol'i-shop), n. [Now understooil tially of this mineral, it occurs in large masses in 
as < dolly^ (in reference to the black doll sus- various regions, and especially In that of the upper Mla- 
ponded over the door as a sign) + shop; but sissippi, where there arc several niembers of the gimlogjcal 
nroh n oArrimtioii of oriir tnIhiJhnn n v 1 Tti which are at least two or throe hundred feet thick, 

proD, a con^ptiou or ong. tauy-suop, q. V. J in Uolomlto in a rcmarkahly pure form. 

Great Britain, a shop whore rags and refuse dolomjftic (dol-o-mit'ik), < 7 , [< dolomite + -to.] 
aro bought and soW ; an illegal pawn-shop. Containing dolomite: said of a limestone when 
dolly-tub (dol i-tub), »». The koeve forming a contains a considerable percentage of car- 
parf, of the so^alled doHymg- or dolling-ma- bonato of magnesia, or of dolomite, intermixed 
chine, used m Cornwall in the process of toss- -vyith the more or less pure calcareous material 
mg and packing tin-stuff. See toss&ad dollyS. of which limestone ordinarily consists. 

Dolly Vardeu (dol'i vdr'dn). [From Dolly dolomltiaation (dol-^-mit-i-za'shon), n. [(dol- 
idrcleH, a, character lu Dickens’s “Bamaby omite + -ise + -i 7 f/o»i.] Conversion into dole- 
Budge.’ ] 1. A woman’s gown of gay-flowored mite, either partial or entire : a term used by 
material, usually a mushn print, made with a geologists in discussing the origin of dolomite 
pointed bodice and a skirt tucked up or ^i^od or its probable mode of formation from lime- 
overapetticoatofsolideo or: worn about 1^5- gtone. Also doloniitisation, dolomisation. 
70.-2, [In allusion to the coloring: boo def, doloxnlwitlon (doHy-mi-z&'shon), n. Same as 
1.] A species of trout or char of California, doloniitisation. 

rm 1 , 7 J vx dolomlze (dol'p-mlz), v. f. ; pret. and pp. dofo- 

[Turk, dolnia, lit. stuffing mised, ppr. dolomizing. [< dolomlite) + -too.] 
< <tolma( 7 , fill, stuff, become full.] A TurkiA To fonn into dolomite. 

dish made of vine-leaves, egg-plant, gourds, Colour (do'lpr), n. K ME. dolour, dolur, 

ete., stuffed with nee and chopped meat. < 0 ^. dolor, dolur dolour, Y. douleur = Pr. Sp. 

dolman (dol'man), ». [Also written, m first pg, aolor = It. dolore, < L dolor, pain, smart, 
sense, dobwiaa, fomerlydofftfwiafif, < F. dohman rcTio, grief, sorrow, < dolere, feel pain, grieve, 
(def. l),dolfnan (def. 3) = (}. dollman, do man gorrow: see dole2.] if. Pain ; pang suffer^ 
= Dan. Sw. dolman (def. 3) = Bohem. doloman jng. distress > i' e > 

= Busa dolormnd, doltmnu = Bulg. 80 ^. dola- ’ dolour hath redreat 

ma = Hung. dolmany, <. Turk, dolama (def, 1).] ^lermr, K. Q., UL v. 41 . 

1 . A long robe, open in front, and having nar- \ mind fixeil and bent upon Homuwhat that la Kood doth 
row sleeves buttoned at the wrist, worn by the avert the doioura of death. Bacon, Beatli, 

Turks over their other garments, — 2. The uni- Bealdea, It [tho water of tho Nile i . . . ciireththedofour 

form jacket of a hussar, richly ornamented with ot the reins. Sandye, Ti avallea, p. 78. 

braid, and peculiar in that it is worn like a 2. Grief; sorrow; lamentation. [Now only po- 
olook with one or both sleeves hanging loose, etical.] 

— 8. An outer garment worn by women, ’yrtth wiiere, for ouer moche sorowe and dolour of herte, she 


of a sleeve; a Kind of mantle, 
dolmen (dol'men), n. [Also sometimes tolmen; 
s= F. Bp. dolmen, < Bret, dolmen, < dol, a table, 
+ men = W. maen. a stone. Cf. W. tol/aen, an 
omen-stone (faen in comp, for moen, a stone).] 
A .trucur, 


Euff.] 

d®it (« 


I. To handle awkwardly, 
ol'i), n. ; pi. doUies (-iz). [See doKl.] 


doUf* (dol'i), n. ; pi. Allies (-Iz). [A dim. ot 
nlt.ldentloafwith dffffy*.] A doll. See 


forde, Fylgrymage, p. 29. 
Her wretched dayea In dolour she mote waste. 

Spenser, F. Q., HI. 11. 17. 
The tonuuo'a office should be pmdigal 
To breathe the ahundaiit dolour of tho heart, 

Shak., Rich. II., I. 8. 
Solon of the Virgin Mary, in the Aotn. Cath. Ck., 
oertein eveute in the life ot the Virgin Mary which are 
made the subjects of special modltatlou and prayer. They 
are seven, namely, the prophecy of Simeon, the flight Into 
Egypt, the three days' loss of Jesus, tlie meeting of Jesut 
on the way to Calvary, the cnicifixloii, the descent from 
the cross, and tlio eutombmont. Hence the Virgin it 
entitled Our Body of Dolors.— Tetmt Of Dolon, In the 
Jtom. Oath. Ch. : (a) Tho Friday after Passion Sunday. 
(6) A lesaer feast established by Pope Plus VU. In 1814 
for the third Sunday of September. 

doloriferoUB (dol-o-rif'e-ms), a. [< L. dolor, 
pain, + ferre, proauco, bear, + -ous.'] Produ- 

C«»Uo..toe Comwra. 

z: 1 __ . WlieUier or not wine may be granted In such doIofVsr- 

eromteen. The name Is sometimes given also to struo- «us affects In the Joints. 

tntes where several blocks are raised upon pillars so as to Whitaker, Blood of the Grape, p. 74. 

form a sort ot gallery. The most remarkable monument s 4 i,«i\ .. 
of this kind la probably that known at the Pierre Couverte, /*• 

“ r, m Vnnae. It ig « foot long, 14 feet wide, [s Sp. doJorifieo s Pg. It dotorifieo, < ML. dofo. 




rtfleuSf < L. dolor, {)ain, grief, 4* faoere, make.] 
Causing or expressing pain or grief. 

DlMlpattnic tliat vaimur, or whatever el»e it were, which 
ofaatmcted the nerve*, and slvinx the doloriAck motion 
free paaiage ai;ain. Hay, Work* of Creation, ii. 

doloTOSO (d6-16-r6'B9), a. [It., < LL. dolorotnts ; 
see dolorom.'i In vtmic, noting a soft and pa- 
thetic manner. 

dolorous (dorg-nis), o. [< ME. dolerous, < OF. 
doloreux, F. douloureux = 8p. Pg. It. doloroao, 
< LL. doloroam, painful, sorrowful, < L. dolor, 
pain, sorrow: see dolor.'] 1. Exciting or ex- 
pressing sorrow, mief, or distress; dismal; 
mournful : as, a doJoroua object ; a doloroua re- 
gion; doloroua aigha. 

Ther wa* Caradoe o( the doUroune tnure. 

Merlin (E. E. T. 8.), ii. 250. 

Blit when thu iMurowt day 
Grow drearier toward twiilsht faliinx, came 
A bitter wind, clear from the North. 

Tenuyion, raasing of Arthur. 
J!t. Painful ; giving pain. 

Ther wa* dolenniu flelit, and thu inortalite ao grate, 
that ther ran atremei of blodo a* a rennyngo river tliourgh 
the felde. Merlin (E. E. T. 8.), tl. 837. 

Their despatch is quick, and less dolurouji than tlio paw 
of the bear. /)r. //. More, Antldotu against Atliofsm. 
■ Byn. 1. See list under dole/ul. 
dolorOUBly (doI'o-ruB-li), adr. [< ME. dole- 
rousely; < doloroua + -/«'■*. J Sorrowfully; in a 
manner to express griof or distress; painfully. 

V of tho pautonera hym toke and Icdde hyni fortli liet- 
ingo hym dolerotuely, and I prayc yow and reqiiero timt 
ye wilt telle mo what yo be, and fur what cause ye lie 
come? Merlin (E. E. T. 8.), iil. 544. 

Matie tho wood dolomuely vocal with a thousand shrieks 
and wall*. Ilawthorne, Blithedalu tluuiance, xii. 

doloronsneBS (dol'o-rus-nes), n. Sorrowfiil- 

doloUT, n. See dolor. 

dolphin (dol'iin), n. [< ME. dolphyn, dolfin 
(also dolphin, dolfin, < L.), < OP. dolphin, daul- 


1726 

a series of ptlee driven near to one snotiiar in a oirole, sad 
brought together and capped over at the top. The name 
IsaleoBomeUnieeepplted to the mooring-poeta placed along 
a quay or wharf. 

6. In early artillery, a handle oast solid on a 
cannon. Tisaallv two of these were placed at the bal- 
auclug-polut, Bo that tho gun would hang borlsontal if 
suspended by tliom. Tlioy were commonly made in the 
conventional form of a dolphin ; hence the name. 

6. [ran.] In aatron., an ancient northern oon- 
steilatlon, Delphinus (which see). — 7. In arch., 
a technical term applied to the pipe and cover 
at a source for the supply of water. — 8. In 
Christian archasol., an image or representation 
of a dolphin, constituting an emblem of love, 
diligence, and swiftness, it was frequently Intro- 
duceii in architectural sculpture, etc., or worn aa an orna- 
ment by the early Christians. It was often represented 
entwined about an anchor. 


used also in colloquial or IramOKOtu lUttaMoi. , 
as in tippsftondom. 

dcoutblef (dom'a-bl), a. [< OF. domoMe, < l. 
* ’■■■ ‘ ible, < domoro a 


3 E. tame ; 
That may i 


phin, F. dauphin = Pr. dalfin = Sp. dolfin sa 
Pg. dolfim sts It. delfim, < lo dolphtnua, poet. 
dmpkinjK. Qr. later (oe'A^v-), a dol- 

phin (Dolphinua dclphia): seo JMphinua. Of. 
dauphin.] 1. The popular name of the ceta- 
ceous mammals of tho family Velphinkke and 
genus Delphinus, most of which are also known 
as and more frequently called porpoises, tliis 
word being interchangeable with dolplnn. Tho 
dolphin proficr is thlphinue tlelphU, liaving n longer and 

ahartwr snout tlian tlio pm- ' - ■ • - 

strlction with convexity ft 




Uolphln 


head. It abounds in the Mediterranean and the temper- 
ate parte of the Atlantic, is an agile animal, and often 
follows ships in largo lierds, executing amusing mmbols, 
descrUdng semicircular curves wlilch bring the blow-hole 
out of water to enable itself to breathe, A usual length 
is about 6 feet. 

That even yet the Dolphin, which lilm [Arlon] bore 
Through the Agaian seas from Pirates vew, 

SUAid still by him astonistit at Ids loro. 

Speneer, F, Q., IV. xl. 23. 

2. A general and popular name of fish of the 
family Coryphcmidan ; so called from some con- 
fusion with the mammals of the same name. 
Species are Corpphaina hipptirua, C. njuisefi*. etc., of an 
elongated antrorslfonn sliape with ahlgli protuberant fore- 
head and very long dorsal tin, iiihahiting the high seas of 
warm and temperate latitudes: They range np to 6 


Parting day 

Dies like the dolphin, whom each pang Imbues 
With a new oolonr, as it gasps away. 

The lost still loveliest, till— Os gone — and all Is gray. 

Byron, Chlldo Harold, iv, 2u. 
8. In Or, antiq., a ponderous mass of lead or 
iron suspended from a special yard on a naval 
vessel, and, if opportunity presented, let fall 
into the hold of a hostile ship to sink her by 
breaking through her bottom. — 4. Naut.'. (a) 
A spar or buoy made fast to an anchor, and 
usually supplied with a ring to enable vessels 
to ride by it. (b) A mooring-post placed at 
the entrance of a dock. It U generally composed of 


fastened round the masts of a vessel as a support to the 
puddening. Falconer. Heo puddening, 
aolphin^ (dol'fln-et), n. [< dolphin + -ef.] 
A female dolphin. 

The I.yim chose his mate, tho Turtle Dove 
Her deare, the Dolphin his owne Dolphinet. 

Speneer, Colin Clout, 1. SSS. 

dolphin-flower (dol ' fin - flou ^ 6r), «. A name 
of cultivated species of Delphinium; tho lark- 
spur. 

dolphin-fly (dol'fin-fll), n. An insect of the 
aphis tribe, Aphis fdbw, which destroys tho 
leaves of bean-crops, thus rondoring the plants 
incapable of bringing tho ordinary quantity of 
seeds to perfection. Also called, from its black 
color, the collier-aphis. 

dolphin-striker (dol'fln-8tri^k6r), «. A ship’s 
snar extending iierpendicularly downward from 
tlio cap of the 
bowsprit, and 
serving to sup- 

C t tho jib- 
ra by means 
of tho martin- 
gale-stays. Al- 
so called mar- 
tinpale. 

dolt (dolt), «. 

[First in early 
mod. E. ; ap- 
par. a var. of 
E. dial, dold, 
stupid, confus- 
ed, < ME. dold, 
another spell- 
ing of dulled, dull, dulled, ; 
make dull or stupid : see ( 
pld fellow ; a blockhead ; a numskull. 

Ognlll O dull I 

As ignorant n* dirt ! Shak., Othello, v. 2. 
dolt (dolt), t>. i. [< dolt, n.] To waste time 
foolishly ; behave foolishly. [Bare.] 
doltish (dol'tish), rt, [< dolt + -fsfcl.] Like a 
dolt; dull in intolloct ; stupid; blockish. 

The most arrant, doltieh clown that I think ever wo* 
without tile privilogo of a baulile. 

Sir P. Sidney, Arcadia, t 
doltishly (ddl'tisb-11), adv. In a doltish man- 
ner: stupidly. 

doltlshnOBS (ddl'tisb-ues), ». 'The character 
of a dolt ; stupidity. 

In that comicall part of our Tragedy, we haue nothing 
but scurrility, vnwoorthy of any chast eare* : or some ox- 
treame shew of doltiehnee. Indeed fit to lilt vp a loude 
laughlcr, and iiotbingels. 

Sir P. Sidney, Apol. for Poetrle. 

dolvent. A Middle English past participle of 
delve. 

domlf, n. A Middle English form of doom. 
doxn^ (dom), n. [Pg., = Sp. don, < L. dominus, 
lord, master: see oon®.] 1. The Portugese 
form of don*, used in Portugal and Brazil. In 
Portugal this title is conflned to the king and 
tho-members of the royal family. — 2. The joker 
or blank card used in playing dom pedro. — 8. 
[Abbr. of L. dominus.] A title formerly given 
to the pope, and afterward to Boman Catholic 
dignitaries and members of some monastic 
oraers. 

-dom. [<ME.-do>n, <AS.-<idw»5BsOS.-ddmaaD. 
-dom 3= OHQ. -tuom, MHG. -turn, Q. -fwm, -thum 
Dan. -dom, -domme s Sw. -dom, -dome, prop. 


domabilif, tamabl , . 

tame. Ct. daunt, domitable.] 
tamed. Bailey, 1781. 
domablenesBt (dom Vbl-nes), n. Capability r 
being tamed. Bailey, 1727. 
domage^t, An obsolete form of damage, 
domage*t, n. [tnt. < L. domare, tame, subj :- 
gate: see domable.] Subjumtion. Hobbes'. 
^piain (dp-m&n'), n. [= D. domein ss Q, dn. 
m&ne = Dan. domeene ss Sw. domdn, < OP. do. 
maine (also demaine, > £. domain and demesne), 
F. domaine s= Sp. aominio (obs. domanio, aften 
OF.) 3= Pg. donUnio s= It. aominio, domino, do- 
main, < L. dominium, right of ownership, prop- 
erty, dominion; see d^inion, dominate. VI. 
demain.] 1. Dominion; province of action; 
range or extent of authority: as, to trench on 
oue^s domain by interference. 

Me thought hi hym, as my wltt coutbe suffloa, 

Uls hert was noo thyng in his owen demayne. 

Politieai Poem*, etc. (ed. Furnivall), p. 56. 
2. The territory over which dominion is exer- 
cised ; the territory ruled over by a sovereign, 
or under the govemment of a commonwealth : 
as, the domains of Dreat Britain. — 8. An estate 
in land; landed property. 

The large domain bis greedy sons divide. 

Pope, Odyuey, xiv. 

The village, In becoming more populous from some 


<ap; A IMIpliln^triktr. 

i, pp. of dullen, dollen, 
e dull, V.] A dull, stu- 


4. The land about the mansion-house of a lord, 
and in his immediate occupanoy. — 6. In late, 
ownership of land; immediate or absolute 
ownership ; permanent or ultimate ownership. 
In the last two senses the word coincides with 
demain, demesne.— 6. The range or limits of any 
department of knowledge or sphere of action, 
or the scope of any particular subject : asj the 
domain of religion, science, art, letters, (^cul- 
ture, commerce, etc.; the judicial domain. 

Thou unrelenting past ! 

Strong are tho barriers round thy dark domain, ■ 

Bryant, The Past. 

7. In logic, tho breadth, extension, circuit, or 
sphere of a notion.— orown domains, royal do- 
inalns. Same aa ertrum land* (which see, under mnon\ 
— Dlr^ domain (F. domain* direete), In Freneh-Cnna. 
dian law, a right of superiority which the feudal seignior 
or grantor reserved to himself on a grant of real property 
held under fendal tenure or by emphyteutic lease.— Do- 
main Of use (F. doonaim utile), the use and enlagment of 
the right of ownership of real property held under a grant 
from ttio feudal seigniur or by emphyteutic lease, subject 
to certain dues and services to the feudal seimilor oi 
grantor, who retains his right of superiority.— Bnlnent 
domain, right of eminent domain, the superiority m 
dominion of the sovereign power over all the property 
wltliin the state, by which U Is entitled to appropriate, 
by oonstitutlnnai agency, any part necessary to the public 
good, compensation being given for what is taken. 

The Act of Virginia legislator* which stretched the doc- 
trine of eminent dontain to the borders of modem social- 
ism. John* Uopkint Ilitl. Studie*, 8d ser., p. 35. 

Public domain, national domain, state domain, (a) 

In Europe, the property belonglug directly to and oontrul- 
' d by the state, such aa lands sot ap^ for ‘ ' 


state, such aa lands sot ap^ for state oi 


ilo uses, roads, canals, navigable rivers, fortlftcat^ns, 
public bolldings, etc. (6) In the United States, the lands 
owned by the federal govemment or by a State j the pub- 
lic lands held for sale or reserved for specifle usea. 

domal (dS'm^l), a. [< ML. *domalis, < L. do- 
mm, a bouse : see dome,] In astral., pertaining 
to a house. 

News that ought te make the heart of a coward trsmbie. 
Mars is now entering into the first house, and wUI shortly 
appear In all hia domal dignities. 

AdeUton, The Drummer, 111. l. 

domanial (d^ma'nl-al), a. [< F. domanial, < 
ML. domanialis, < doinanium, an altered form 
(after F.) of L. dominium, domain : see domain.] 
Belating to domains or landed estates. 

In all domanial and fiscal causes, and wherevar tiis 
private Interests of the Crown stood In oompetltloB wi.b 
those of a subject, the farmer enjoyed enormous and >>>i- 
perlor advantages. BtMa.ii. 

dopba (dom'ba), n. {E. Ind.] A lam E« t 
Indian tree, Q^hyttum inopht^um. The seeds 
famish a frapnitoil, and the wood is hard ai d 
durable. 

A Middle English form of dumb. 


jurisdiction, E. doom : see doom.] A sn^, ori- 
ginally an independent word, meaning ‘juris- 
diction,’ hence province, state, condition, q]^li* 
ty, as in kingdom, earldom, popedom, etc., Chris- 
tendom, freedom, haUdom, wisdom, eto.: mutih 


(dom'b^i^), n. [NL., named in horn r 
of J. Dmbey, a French botanist (1742-98).] ^ 
steroulisceouB genus of handsome sbrobs ai I 
trees, natives of Africa and the adjacent i - 
lands, including about 25 species. The hark of ' ’ 


wisdom, etc.: mneh known as tha z«iu ohory. 


Ila«W» (AS. pwn. ddm'Mk), n. TAS., Ut. 
Vtt<K>^l>TOk,' i. e., book of laws : see aoom and 
ooos.} The book of laws, now lost, compiled 
nn^er the direction of King Alfred of K ngiftnd , 
a&d containing the local oustomB of the several 
provinces of the kingdom. Also Domebook. 

them would probably Include the standard work of 
Alfred, known aa the Domboc, and those oounterparta of 
etaarten which served the purpose of a primitive enroll- 
nMnt. Athenaum, No. 8068, p. 708. 


dofliei (dom), n. [< OF. dome, also spelled, er- 
roneously, do««e, a town-house, state-house, a 
dome, cupola, F. d4me, a cupola, dome, = It. 
duomo, a dome, ounol^ cathedral, =s OS. dom 
as OFries. ddm s OHGr. ddm, duom, a house, 
MHO. duom, tuom, a temple, a chtiroh, s= G. 
fkum (obs.), dom, a oathedral (in comp, dom- 
kiraht, whence the aocom. Icel. donmrida = 
Bw. ^mhyrka = Dan. domkirke, a cathewal), 

< L. d6mu8 (ML. also prob. domm), a house, 
ML. domua Doi or simply domm, or with a 
saint's name attached, e. g., domus Sancti Petri, 
a church, cathedral, often roofed with a cupola, 

< (^. 66i^, a house, a temple, < difietv, build, 
akin to £. tiTtiber, q. v. The above forms were 
partlv mixed with ML. ddma, a house, roof, 
cupola, < LL. ddma, a house, roof, < Or. d£)pa(r-), 
a house, a temple, < difttiv, build.] 1. A build- 
ing; a house; especially, a stately building; a 
great hall ; a church or temple. [Poetical.] 

Approsob the dome, tlie social banquet share. Pope. 


The aspiring youth that fired the Ephesian dome 
Outlives in fame the pious fool that raised it. 

mber, Kich. HI. (altered), ill. 1. 
In Xanadu did Kubla Khan 
A stately ploasure-donu! decree. 

Coleridf/e, Kubla Kbaii. 


2. In arch., a cupola; a vault upon a plan cir- 
cular or nearly so ; a hemispherical or approx- 
imately hemispherical coving of a building. 



Dome of Bninnelleschl (Mso), Santa Mods del Fiore, Florence. 

This restricted application of the term arose from the 
tact that the churclies of Italy were almost nniversally 
built with a cupola at the Interseotton of the nave and the 
transept, or over the sanctuary. In some instances dome 
may refer equally well to the church or cathedral, or to 
the cupola which is its most conspicuous feature. 

At the south side of the court there is a fine mosque 
OOTcred with a large dome. 

Poeoeke, Descriptiofi of the East, II. i. 122. 
Ufe, like a dome ot many-coloured glass, 

Stains the white radiance ot eternity. 

SMley, AdonaU, Hi. 
The hand that rounded Peter’s dome 
And groined the aisles of Christian Rome, 
Wrought tn a sad sinoerity. 

Emerton, The Problem. 
Ootlilc dome — grand arches leading up to a 


out, risltig with forests of pinnacles clustered around the 
toll central apire. 

C. B. Norton, Travel and Study in Italy, p. 811, 
8. Anything sb^d like a ouimla. (a) A hemi- 
a^erioat iurob. (6) The steam-ohamber of a locomotive, 
w) In mstdl., the upper part of a furnace, resembling a 
hollow hemisphere or small dome, (d) The raised roof or 


nomical observatory, placed over a telescope. 
It is usiuslly bemisphsneaf, and Is so arranged that any 
dsstnd part of the heaveni may be disclosed to the in- 
stnunsal. In some forms this Is aecomplishsd by means 
of a eon^nons series of tantten: In others, a oomplete 
UBgltRdbMl section of tbs dome, from apes to base, can 
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can be made to oommand any part of the heavens. 

6. In crystal., a form wbose planes intersect 
the vertical au8,but are parallel to one of the 
lateral axes: so called because it has above or 
below a horizontal edge like the roof of a 
house; also, one of the faces of such a form, 
in the orthornouibic system, a dome, if parallel to the 
longer lateral axis, la a maorodome; if parallel to tlio 
shorter lateral axis, a tnraehydoms. In the luonocliulc sys- 
tem a dome is an orthodome or elinodome ancordlng as it 
is parallel to that lateral axis which is respectively per- 
pendicular or obllmte to the vertical axis.— Floating 


dome, a form of rioting astronomical dome floating 
an annular tank filled with ‘ * ' ' ■ * '• ’ 

the dome is plunged. 


a fluid, in wlUch the b 


of 


domai^ (ddm), V. t.: pret. and pp. domed, ppr. 
doming. [< dome\ n.] To furnish or cover 
with a dome; give the shape of a dome to. 

Once more the Heavenly Power 
Makes all things new, 

And domet the red-plough'd hills 
With loving blue. Tennyson, Early Spring. 
So far as I know, all the domed buildings erected by the 
Romans up to the time of Constantine, and Indeed long 
afterwards, were circular in the interior. 

J. Perffueson, Hist. Arch., I. 847. 
Tlie celling it divided Into sqnaro domed panels, each 
containing medallions and enrlclunent finished in citrine, 
cream, liglit blue, and a profusion of gold. 

Beck's Jour. Dee. Art, II. S4fl. 

domett, w. and V. An obsolete form of doom. 

Domabook, n. Same as Domboc. 

dome-cover (d6m'kuv''^r), n. In a locomotive, 
the cover of copper or brass which incloses the 
dome to prevent radiation of heat. See dome^, 
B., 3 (h). 

doma-bead (ddm'hed), n. Tho top of tho dome 
of a tank-car. 

domel (do'mel), «. A dialectal form of dumhh^. 
Grose. 

domant (da'ment), «. [< do^ + -njcflf.] Per- 
formance ; dothgH. [Colloq.] 

A pnhllc ball, or any such great formal do-menf. 

Jlhoda Broughton, Joan. 

domaadayt, domesmanf, etc. Obsolete forms 
of doomsday, etc. 

domestic ( d ^mcH 'tik), a. and n. [Early mod. E. 
also domestic^, domestike; < OF. domesUque, ver- 
nacularly domcachc, domeehe, domeiche, domes- 
gue, etc., F. domesHque =s Pr. domesgue, domet- 

? ue, domestic, donmtegue = Sp. dommico = Pg. 
t. domesHoo, < L. domesticus, belonging to the 
household < domus, house, honsehold: seo 
dotne."} i. a. 1. Relating or belon^ng to the 
home or household, or to household affairs; 
pertaining to one’s place of residence, or to the 
affairs which concern it, or used in the conduct 
of such affairs: as, domestic concerns; dfomc8- 
ttclife; domesfro duties; domcafic servants ; do- 
mestic animals. 

Who addeth that they Uued not without men, hut that 
they put the men to domestike drudgeries, and exercised 
the women in the field. Purehas, Pilgrimage, p. 808. 
Domestic happiness, thou only bliss 
Of Paradise that has surviv’d the fall ! 

Cotoper, Task, Hi. 41. 
In these slinplo vales 
Tile natural feeling of equality 
Is by (fomesffo service unimpaired. 

Wordmoorth, Excursion, vl. 
2. Attached to the occupations of the home or 
the family ; pertaining to home life, or to house- 
hold affairs or interests: as, a domestic man or 
woman. 

Well, yon see, master Premium, what a domestic char- 
acter 1 am ; here 1 sit of an evening surrounded by my 
family. Sheridan, School for Scandal, fv. 1. 

His fortitude is the more extraordinary, because his 
domestic feelings were unusually strong. 

Macaulay, Bunyan. 

The domestic man, who loves no mnsio so well a 


3. Pertaining to a nation considerod as a fam- 
ily, or to one’s own country; intenmal; not for- 
eign: as, domcsNc dissensions; dbmestio goods’, 
domesHo trade. 

Lo here maye ye see this beast to be no stranger, borne 
fair off, tor l^ul salth, be sitteth in the temple ot Qod ; 
he is therefore a etontestyo mimye. 

Joye, Expos, ot Daniel, vlL 
If there be any propoaltion univeraaliy true in politics, 
it is this, that foreign attachments are the frnlt of donoM- 
tie raUrnle. Macaulay, Disabilities of Jews. 

Domestie peace is maintained without the aid of a mili- 
ta^ estahliroment. Baneroft, Hist. U. 8., I., Int 

4. Home-made: an epithet applied to certain 
cotton cloths of Amenoan manufacture. See 

n., 6. 


flfflPMlttlotO 

A stack of unbleached domeMie cloth for a bolster. 

S. EggteHon, The Century, XXXV. 4«. 
Somestlo architecture, (a) The art of designing and 
executing buildings for domestic or private use, as cot- 
tages, farm-houses, villas, luansioiu, etc. (h) Collectively, 
the styles or methods pursued in buUdlng for domestic 
purposes ; the character or quality of domestic hulldlum : 
as, uie domestic arehiteeture of England as compared with 
tiiat of France.— Domestio commerce, domestic cor- 
poration. See the nouns.— Domestic economy, the 
manner in which inattora relating to the family are con- 
ducted: specifically, tlie economical managenieutof house- 
hold affairs ; the art of niainming domestic affairs in the 
best and tlirlf tlest manner.- Domestic medicine, medi- 
cine as practised liy unprofessional persons in their own 
families.- Domeetio motor. «ec motor. 

n. n. 1. A household servant ; a servant re- 
siding with a family. 

The master labours, and leads an anxious life, to secure 
plenty and ease to the domestics. 

Knox, Duty of Servants, Sermons, xvl. 

Many a gallant gay domestic 
Bows before him at the door. 

Tennyson, Lord ot Burleigh. 
2f. A native of a country. 

if he were a foiTeliior for birth, yet he was a domesdok 
in heart. Bp. Nall, Good Centurion. 

St. An inmate of a house. 

The great Basil nientloiis a certain art, of drawing 
many doves, by anointing tho wings of a few with a fra- 
grant ointment, and so sending them abroad, that by the 
fragraucy ot the ointment they may allure others unto 
the house whereof they are themselves the domestieks. 

C. Mather, Mag. Chris., W., Int. 

4t. A domicile ; a home. 

I found myself so unfit for courts, that I was resolved 
to pass the rest of my life in iny own dontestiek. 

Sir W. Temple, Memoirs, p. 845. 
6. pi. Home-made cotton cloths, either bleached 
or unbleached, of the grades in common use, 
and ■neither printed nor dyed. [U. S.] 
domestical (d^mes'ti-kalh a. and n. [< ME. 
domesUcall ; < domestic + -<i(.] I. a. If, Same 
as domestic. 

Abandoned and forsaken, yea even ot his own dotnesti- 
cal servants. 

Quoted in Haleigh's Hist. World, Pret, p. 84. 

The orl^nal. proeeedlnin and successe of the Nortliren 
domestical and forren trades and traifiquss of this Isis of 
Britain. Uakluyt’s Voyages, I. 124. 

2. Of a home-like character ; of local origin. 
[Bare.] 

The Catholic Church . . . has mode la fourteen con- 
tniies (in England] a massive system, . . . nt once domss- 
tical and stately. Emerson, English Traits. 

II. t n. 1. A family; a household. 

Amongest whom, ther were many his parentes Ai do- 
mesticals or housholdes. N icolls, tr. of Thucydides, lol. 41. 

2. A domestic ; a servant. Southwell. 
domestically (dp-mos'ti-kal-i), adv. 1. In re- 
lation to domestic affairs. ' 


As tho conception of life in the Hebrew heaven olab* 
orated, . . . tho ascribed arrungeniunts did not, like those 
of tho Greeks, parallel terrestrial arrangements domesti- 
cally. U. Spencer, Prill, of Hociol., 1 106. 

Her hrotlior's Ufe struck her as bare, uiigariilshed, help- 
less, socially and domesticnllu speaking. 

U. James, dr., llsiper’s Mag., UCXVII. 98. 

2. Privately ; as one of a family, 
domesticantt (do-mea'ti-kant), a. [< ML. do- 
nmtican{t-)s, ppr. of donmticare; see domesti- 
cate.'] Forming part of the same family. 

The power . . . was virtually residing and domesticarU 
in the plurality ot his assessors. 

Sir E. Derittg, Siiecches, p. 71. 

domestioate (d^-mes'ti-kfit), v. ; pret. and pp. 
domesticated, ppr. domesticating. [< LL. domes- 
ticatus, p. a., prop. pp. of (ML.) domeaticare (> 
It. domesUcare = Sp. aomestiear = Pr. do- 
mesgar. dome^ar =s F. domestiquer, OP. domes- 
cher), live in a family, trans. tame, < L. domss- 
ftcus, domestic: soeaomesNe.] I. (raws. 1. To 
make domestic ; accustom to remain much at 
home ; as, to domesticate one’s self. — 2. To make 
an inmate of a household ; associate in family 
life ; hence, to make intimate or cause to be- 
come familiar, as if at home. 


Having the entry into your house, and being half do- 

*• -Vd by their situation. 

Burke, To a Member of tho National Assembly. 


I would not he dotneslieated all iny days wltlt a person 
of very superior capacity to my own. 

Lainb, Old and New fiohoolmaster. 


To marry is to domesftcflte the Recording Angel. 

B. L. Stevenson, Vtrglnlbus Buerisque, ii. 


Thla proposition I beg the reader to domestieats In the 
most Intimate and familiar part of liis knowledge. 

Westminster Bee., OEXVIII. 748. 

If we dilate In Imholdlng the Greek energy, the Roman 
pride, It is that we are already domestieatinff the same 
sentiment. , Hmerson, Essays, lot ear., pi SM. 


8 . To convert to domestic uses, as wild ani* 
mals or plants ; tame or bring under control 
or cultivation; reclaim from a state of na- 
ture. 

llie domeitieited retmleer bUII retain! hU wild InitlncU, 
and never tail! tu protest airulnst tlio ncceulty of lalrar. 

JI. Taylor, Northern Travel, j). 144. 

n. intrans. To live much at home; lead a 
quiet home life ; become a member of a family 
circle. 

1 would rather ... see liur married to lomo honest and 
tender-hearted man, wliose love miKlit induce lilm to do- 
mutieot* with tier, and to live peaceably and pleoalnitly 
within hitt tumlly circle, tlian to «eu lier mated with a 
prince of tlio Idood. iJ. Itrooke, J<'ool of Quality, 1. W). 

domestication (do-mes-ti-ku'shon), n. [=s F. 
domestication = Bp. domestmicion = Pg. domes- 
Ueagdo z= It. domesHcazione, < ML. as if ^domes- 
ticaHo{n-), < domesticare, domesticate: see do- 
mesticate. \ 1. The act of becoming domestic, 
or the state of being d()me8ticato<i ; homo life ; 
home-like association or familiarity. — 2. Tho 
act of converting to domestic uses, as wild ani- 
mals or plants, by taming or cultivation; the 
state of being made domestio : as, the domesti- 
cation of the zebra has been attempted; the 
domestication of tho potato, 
domostioative (do-mos'ti-ka-tiv), a. [< domes- 
ticate + -»pc.] Tending to or of the nature of 
domestication : as, domcsticative breeding, 
domesticity (do-mes-tis'i-ti). n. ; pi. domestici- 
ties (-tiz). [= P. domesticity = Bp. domestici- 

dad = Pg. domesHcidadc, < ML. domcstioita(t-)s, 
< L. domesticua, domestic: sec domestic,'] 1. 
The state of being domestic. 

These (treat artist! [whn succeeded "the masters"] 
hrought witli tliem mystery, despondency, dnmestinly, 
•ensuallty : of all tliese good eainc, ns well as evil. 

Jltukin, Loctiircs on Art, i 1S4. 

Some of the aspects of a soldier's career, Its iioma<liu 
character. Its want of donusticilii. 

The Century, XXXI I. i»3D. 

2. A domestic afTair, act, or habit. 

The dom«»tia'tie* of life. Martineau. 



domesticize (dd-mes'tl-siz), V. t.; pret. and 
pp. domesticized, ppr. domesticizing. [< domes- 
tic + -ise.] To render domestic ; domesticate. 
Southey, 

domett (dora'ot), n. [Prob. from a proper 
name.] A plain cloth, of which the warp is 
cotton and tne weft woolen, 
domeykite (d^ma'klt), u. [After I. Domeyko, 
a Chilian miiiei’nlogist.] A native copper ar- 
senid, occurring massivo in Chili, of a tm-white 
to steel-gray color ami metallic luster, 
domical (do'mi-kal), a. [< ML. *domicalia, do- 
micialis, < L. domiis, a house, ML. a church, etc. : 
see dotne.'^ Related to or shaped like a d.omo ; 
characterized by tbe presence of a dome or 
domes; inliueiiced in construction by the prin- 
ciples of tho dome. 

Tlie kings of MykCnC had reared those tombs or trea- 
suries which show such a wonderful striving after the do, 
nUeal form while the domuial construction was not yet un- 
derstood. S. A. Freeman, Norman Conquest, V. 400. 
Domical church, a church <if which a dome Is the char- 
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domlcally (do'mi-kal-i), adv. In a domical 
manner; as or with a dome: as, domioolly roofed 
chapels. 

domicella (dom-i-sel'^), n. [NL., dim. of L. 
domus, a house: 
see dome.] The 
speoiflo name 
of a lory of 
the Moluccas, 

LoHm domicel- 
la (Linnrous), 
adopted by 
some authors 
as the genus 
name instead of 
the barbarous 
word ZoriMs. in 
some usages It Is 
nearly conternd- 
iious with tho sub- 
family iMritux. In- 

cludlug Eat, Cori- VonAecMt {iM’iusdmtictlla). 

p/ulwt, etc. 

domicile, domicil (dom'i-sil). n, [= D. domi- 
cilie = (I. Dan. Bw. domicil, < OF. domicile, F. 
domicile = Pr. domicili rs Bp. Pg. It. domicilio, 
< L. domidlium, a habitation, abode, < domus, 
a house (see dome), + *-eilium, perhaps con- 
nected with cella, a cot, hut, cell, and celare, 
cover, hide : see ccW, cowceaf.J 1. In general, 
a place of residtmee of a person or a family; in 
a naiTOwor sense, the place where one lives^ a 
place of habitual abode, in contradistinction 
to a place of temporary sojourn. 

Let him have nu culinary ilro, no domicil; let hhn, when 
very hungry, go to tliu town for food. 

Sir W. ./onea, Urdiiiuncos of Menu, xll. 

2. In law, the place where a person has his 
home, or Ills principal homo, or whore ho has 
his family resuienco and personal place of busi- 
ness; that rosidenee from which there is no 
present intention to remove, or to which there 
18 a general intention to return. The domicile dc- 
jicnds tint on citizciishl]), nor on presence, Itiit on the c.oii- 
curroiicu of two elements: Ist, rosidoiK^ in a place ; and 
•id, the Intention of the person to make that place his home. 
Thus, a mail may ho a citizen of one country, have hl» 
domicile lii another, and temporarily reside Iti a third. 
Domicile is of three kinds : 1st, domteile qf evrigin or n»- 
tivity, depending on that of tlie parents at the time of 
liirth ; 2d, domielle of choke, which is voluntarily acquired 
liy the party ; and 3tt, dotnleile by operation qf taw, os tluit 
of a wife arising from marrlagu. 'J'he term domicile is 
sometimes used to signify the length of residence re- 
quired by tile law of some eountrlos for tlie puriKisu of os- 
tublisliiiig Jurisdiction In civil actions ; in Scotbiiid, resi- 
dcuce for at least forty days witlilii tlio country consti- 
tutes a domicile as to Jurisdiction. All questions relating 
to personal property, in matters of debt. Intestacy, or tes- 
tamentary disposition, are determined by tlie law of the 
place of domicile, wlitlo tliuso relating to real property 
arc subject to the law of tho place where it is situated. 


an animal lives: as, the dowietitory strootnre 
of an infusorian; a domiciliary eeention.— 
DotnloUlaiy vtalt, a visit to a private dwelUng, partlou 
larly for the piupose of searohing or Inspecting it under 
authority, as in police supervision or in houae-to-house 
visitation by sanitary oflicers. 

'Whether or not offlolal oversight (in ancient Egypt] in- 
cluded domiciliary visits, it at any rate went to the extent 
of taking note of each family. 

//. Spencer, Prin, of SocloL, { 558. 

domiciliate (dom-i-sil'i-fit), v. t. ; pret. and pp. 
domiciliated, ppr. domidliatina. [< NL. *d<mi- 
dliatus, pp. of *domiciliare, <, L. domioilium, a 
domicile : see domicile, v.l 1. To provide with 
or establish in a domicile; fix in a place of 
residence. 

of the most interesting 


entire roof-plan is praetu 


A Tiirtgucux, Prance, copied from it 



of l'4rigueux. Franco i nth century. 


crly tlio domicil of a person in wliicli ills habitation is llxod 
without any present intention of removing therefrom. 

Story, Conflict of Jaws, iii. f 43. 

“Two things must concur,” says the same eminent Ju- 
rist (Story), “to constitute (fomioWa — first, residence, and 
secondly, intention of making it tlie lionie of the party," 
and when once dtrmieile. is nc<|Uired it is not shaken off tiy 
occasional alwences tor the sake of business or of pleasure, 
or even by visits to a former domicile or to one’s native 
country. Woolaey, Iiitrod. to Inter. Law, 1 67. 

domicile (dom'i-sil), V, t. ; prot. and pp. domi- 
dled, ppr. damidling. [= D. domidlieren =s G. 
domidUren s= Dan. domldliere = Bw. domidli- 
era, < F. domidlier s= Sp. Pg. domidliar, < NL. 
*domidliare (see domidliate), domicile ; from 
the noun.] To establish in a fixed residence, 
or a residence that constitutes continuance in 
abode; domiciliate. 


domlciliart (dom-i-sil'i-ttr), ». j;< ML. domi- 

dliarius, a domestic : see domidhary.] A do- 
mestio ; a member of a household. 


domiciliary (dom-i-ril'i-ft-ri), a. [= OF. and 
F. domidliaire = Sp. Pg. It. domidliario, < ML. 
domicUiarius, prop, adj., domestic, < L. domid- 
lium, abode, domicile: see domicile.] 1. Per- 
taining to an abode, or the residence of a per- 
son or a family. 

The personal and domiciliary rights of the citizen. 

MoUey. 


Bysaiitiiie origin, and presents a lilghly Interesting a 
important phase of arcultecturul development. 


d alike of flint Implements and of 


2. In gool,, constituting or pertaining to a pro- 
tective or investing envelop or ease in wnioli 


Tlie domiciliated classes of o 
nations of the world. 

E. W. Lane, Modem Egyptians, Pret, p. Iv. 
2t. To render domestio ; tame. 

The domiciliated animals. 

Townall, Study of Antiquities, p. ei. 
domiciliation (dom-i-sil-i-a'shon), n. [< domi- 
dliate + -ton.] 1. The state of being domicili- 
ated; iuhabitanc}r. — 2f. The act of taming or 
rendering domestic ; the state of being tamed 
or domesticated : as, tho domidliaUon of wild 
fowls. Ji, D. 

domlcnlture (do'mi-kul-t^), n. [< Ij. domus, 
a house, household, •+■ cultura, cultivation.] 
Housekeeping and cookery; domestic econ- 
omy. E, D. fRare.] 

domifyt (do'mi-fi), V. i. [As ML. domificare, 
build. < L. domus, a house, + facere, make : see 
domek and -/»/.] In astral. , to divide (the heav- 
ens) into twelve houses, in order to erect a 
theme or horoscope by means of six great cir- 
cles, called circles of position, 
domlna (dom'i-nji), n, ; pi. domince (-nS). [L., 
mistress, lady, fem. of dominus, master, lord; 
used as titles in ML. : see dominus.] In late, a 
title formerly given to an honorable woman 
who held a barony in her own right, 
dominance, dommancy (dom'i-nans, -nan-si), 
n, [< OF. dominance, aominence, F. dominance, 
< dowinanf, dominant: boo dominant. Ct, pre- 
dominance.) Rule; control; authority; ascen- 
dancy. 

dominant (dom'i-nant), a. and n. [< OF. domi- 
nant, F. dominant == Bp. Pg. It. dominante, < L. 
dominan(t-)s, ppr. of dotninari, rule: boo domi- 
nate, Cf. predominant,] I, a. 1, Exercising 
rulo or chief authority; governing; predomi- 
nant : as, the dominant party or faction. 

Erom the liegiiiiiing the militant class, Itclng by force 
of arms tlie dominant, class, becomes tlio class which owns 
the source of food — the laud. 

11. Spencer, Trill, of SocioL, { 4«8. 
Hence — 2. Having a controlling effect or in- 
fluence j most conspicuous or effective ; over- 
shadowing. 

In tho view from the railway Saint Nicholas' tower Is 
dominant. E. A. Freeman, Venice, p. 16. 

Moral existence is often thoughtlessly confounded with 
spiritual, because it is so dominant a form of natural ex- 
istence as to seem something apart from it. 

11. James, Hubs, and Shad., p. 119. 

But once originated, tho conception of tho constancy of 
the order of N ature has become tho dominant idea of mod- 
ern thought. Huxley, Aroer. Addresses, p. 

Dominant Inranoh of a tree, in math. , one containing at 
least half of all the knots of the tree.— Dominant chord 
or triad, in music, the triad based upon the dominant or 
flftli tone of the scale. This triad precedes that of th« 
tonlo in the complete or authentic cadence. — Dominant 
seotion, in music, an Intermediate section of a piece, 
written In the key of the dominant, and thus contrasted 
with the flrst and lost sections, in the key of the tonic. - 
Dominant tenement, tlie tenement or parcel of land in 
favor of which a servitude exists over another tenement, 
called tho servient tenement. The owner of the dominant 
tenement is sometimes called the dominant owner. 

n. n. [= D. G. dominante ss Dan. Sw. domi- 
nant, < It. dominante: see I.] In muaie: O') 
The reciting tone in Gregorian scales or modes, 
(b) The fifth tone in the modem scales or modes : 
BO called because of its importance in relation 
to the key-note or tonic. 

Ancient Greek mnsic seems . . . to have deviated from 
ours by ending on tlie dominant instead of the tonic. 

Helmholtz, Sensations of Tone (traus.), p. tffi 

domlnftlltly (dom^i-nant-li), adv. In a domi- 
nant manner; so as to control or sway. 

It is owing to its dominantly materiatisUe side, and t ' 
its power in increasing the capacity for pain, M well o' 
actual pain, that civilization has develops modern p(; 
simism. BOHetheea Sacra, XLV. 27. 

I dominate (dom'i-nfit), v. ; pret. and pp. domi- 
nated, ppr. dominating. [< L. dominatus, PP- 
of dominari (> It. dtmlnare ss F. dominor m Bp 
P g. domhar : gee al«9 dtimitnir), rale^ be lord, 



denbiate 

< domimUt lord, master: see dominus. Henoe 
hi oomp. jprMlominato,] I. tran«. 1. To bear 
role over; control by mastery ; govern; sway. 

We everywhere moot with Slavonieii nation* oitlier 
dominant or dominated. Tooke, UUt. Russia. 

Hence— 9. To affect oontrollingly or most 
prominently; have chief influence over or ef- 
fect upon ; overshadow : os, a dominating fea- 
ture in. a landscape. 

The epeotral form of an awful fete dominating all things 
human and divine. j, Cainl. 

The credulity of the Christians was dominated by cun- 
soieuce, and they detected a polluted impostor with as 
sure an instinct as the most cultivated Epicurean. 

t’roude, Hketohos, p. 185. 

n. tnfrane. To hold control; predominate; 
prevail. 

The aystem of Aristotle, however, still dominated In the 
unlvorsitlea Hailam, Introd. Lit. of Europe, ill 2. 

The Mount of OUves is a steep and ruBged hill, domi- 
nating over the city and the surruundiiiK heights. 

B. Taylor, Lands of the Saracen, p. 70. 

How explain the charm with which hefShakspero] domt- 
natsi In all tongues, even under the dlsonohantmcnt of 
translation 1 Lomll, Among my Books, Ist sor., p. 1S4. 

domination (dom-i-na'shon), n. [< ME. dotny- 
nacio^ < OF. dominneiun, dominadon, dominti- 
tion, F. domination = Pr, domination = Hp. do- 
minacion sa Pg. dominacSo = It. dominasiove, < 
L. domlnatio(n-'), rule, dominion (also used iu a 
concrete sense, in sing, or pi., rulers, lords, 
ML. a title uf kings, oto., also in pi. one of the 
supposed orders of angels), < dominari, pp. do- 
minatua, rule : see dominate.'] 1 . The exercise 
of power in ruling; dominion; sovereignty; 
lordship; government. 

This lyon crowno<l linddo in his corapanye xviij Ivon- 
sewes crowned, whereof echo of hem hodde lordsliiprie 
and domynaeion uuer tlio tother hestes tliat were turned 
to the lyou crowned. Merlin (E. E. T. 8.), lil. 413. 

Thou, and thiuo, tisurp 
The (ffliiuiMtlioiis, royalties, and rights 
Of this oppressed boy. Shak., K. John, li. 1. 

9. Control by means of superior ability, influ- 
ence, position, or resources; prevailing force : 
as, the domination of strong minds over weak ; 
the domination of reason over the passions. 

That aiutere and insolent domination [of the aristoc- 
racy]. Burke, Present Uiscontonts (1770). 

8. pL An order of angels, supposed to be men- 
tioned in two passages of the New Testament 
(Eph, i. 21, Col. i. 10), where the authorized 
version uses the word dominions, in the scheme 
of the celestial hierarchy (see hie/rarchy) of Dionysius 
the pseudo-Areopoglte (first cited In the sixth century), 
and afterward generally accepted, the dominations con- 
stitute tlio fourth among the ulna orders of angels, rank- 
ing as tile tirst order of the second or intermediate triad. 
The form domination rather than dominion is due to the 
Latin dominalio of the Vulgate, tlio rendering of the Greek 
eoptirm, dominion, lordship, ixiwer and rank of a lord, 
the word also used by Dionysius. 

Thrones, dominatfotu, princedoms, virtues, power* ; 

Hear my decree. Milton, P. I-., v. 607. 

■•Syn. 1. Rule, command.— 2. Influence, Aecendancy, etc. 
See authority. 

dominatiV’e (dom'i-n&-tiv), a. [= F. domina- 
tif ss Sp. P^. dominativoj < ML. dominativus, < 
L. dominart, rule : see dominate.] Prosidiug; 
governing ; dominating. [Obsolete or rare.] 

Nothing should lie desplsable in the eyes of other, the 
prince In majesty and sovereignty of power, the iiohllity 
In wisdom and dominative virtue. 

Bir E. Sandye, State of Religion. 

domlnator (dom'i-n&-tQr), n. [Early mod. E. 
dominatour; = P. dominatenr =b Sp. Pg. domina- 
dor ss It. (lominatorc,< L. dominator, a ruler, < do- 
minari, vule: B 00 dominate.] A ruler; a ruling 
power; a presiding or predominant influence. 

The great pride of the Greekes and Latinos, when they 
were dominatoure of the world, reckoning no language so 
sweete and clulll as their owno. 

Muttenhatn, Arte of Eng. Poosle, p. 800. 

Jupiter with Mars [are] dominatore for this north-west 
part of the world- Camden, Remains, Britain. 

Great deputy, the welkin's vicegerent, and solo domi- 
nator of Navarre. Shak., L. L. L., i. 1. 

domlnddr (dom-i-ner'), V- [Id the 17th century 
fdso domineer e, domminere; < MD. domineren, 
feast luxuriously (lit. play the master: of. 
quot. from Shakspere under def. 2), D. mmi- 
nsren em Q. domimren sa Dau. dominere a Sw. 
dominera, domineer, < OP. dominer, F. domi- 
ner, < L. dominari, rulm be master: see domi- 
nate.] I, intrane. 1. To rule in an overbear- 
ing or arrogant manner ; have or get the upper 
hand. 

The bishop of Ely, ohancelor. 

Was left a vioe-roy hero. 

Who like a potent emperor 
IMd proudly damiainar*. 

ilVue 2Ws HaecKObUd'a BaUads, V. m). 
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A linttce of peace hee la to dominetre in hta Pariah, and 
doe hi* neighbour wrong with more right. 

Bp, Earle, Mtcro-cosmographie, An Vp-slart Countrey 
[Knight. 

As when the feudal lords were strongest, the towns 
sought protection under their castles, so in Italy, when 
the towns and their factions domineered, tlio feudal lords 
were fain to seek their safety In becoming citizens. 

Brougham. 

2. To give orders or directions in an arrogant, 
blustering manner; make an overbearing as- 
sertion of authority; play the master: often 
with over. 

Go to the feast, revel and domineer. 

Shak., T. of the 8., ill. 2. 

Hi* Wishes tend abroad to roam ; 

And her'*, to domineer at home. 

Prior, Alma, ii. 

.Viragos, who discipline their husbands and domineer 
over the whole iieighlMturhood. 

(ioldemith. Female Warrior*. 
” 8^ 1. To tyrannize. -2. To swagger, lord It. 

n, trans. To govern; sway; influenoo. 

The barbura domineereth all the other syllogisms. 

Sir T. Browne. 

Thlnk'st tboii, because iny friend, with humble fervour. 

Kneels to Orani|Hitunce, each gosaip's dream, 

E,-*ch village-faille, domineere iu turn 

His lirain's distemper’d nerves 7 

//. Walpole, Afysterions Mother, li. 2. 

domineering (dom-i-n6r'ing), p. a. Overbear- 

"illg. aSyn. Authoritative, IJnffwatie,etc. Bcia magisterial. 

dox^ld, n. Plural of dominns. 
dominiCMll (do-min'i-kal), a. and «. [= OF. do- 
minical, F. dominical is Pr. Sp. Pg. dominical 
s= It. domenicale, < ML. dominicalis, pertaining 
to Sunday (dominicn, or, in full, dtmiinica dies or 
dominicas dies, the Lord’s day, Sunday, > It. do- 
menica =s Sp. domingo = Pg, domingo, dominga 
= F. dimanche, Sunday) (nout, domintcale, a 
book containing the lessons or services for Sun- 
day, also a costume or veil for Sunday), or to 
the Lord, < L. dominicus (> Sp, domimeo), per- 
taining to a lord, LL. and ML. pertaining to 
the liord, < Ij, dominus, lord; see dominns,] I. 
a, 1. Of or pertaining to the Lord’s day, or 
Sunday. 

And wlio knows not tho siiperstltinus rigor of bis Sun- 
days Cbappel, and thetIceutiousremiHsnessof ids Sundays 
Theater ; accompanied with that reverend Statute for Ihi- 
tninieal -llgs and Maypoles, niiiillslit In his <iwn Name, and 
deriv'd from tliu exninplo or Ills Father -lames. 

Milton, KlkonoklosU's, i. 
8. Bclating to Christ as Lord: as, the domini- 
cal prayer. 

Some words altered in the dominical gospels. Fuller. 
Dominical or Sunday letter, one of the seven letters 
A, B, C, D, K, F, G, used in calendars to mark the Buiulays 
throughout the year. Tlio first seven days of tile year lie- 
Ing marked by die above letters iu tlieir order, the follow- 
ing seven and ail coiisccntive sots of seven days to tho end 
of the year are similarly marked, except that in leap-yeais 
the 24tli and 26th of Fcliruury receive the same letter; so 
that on whatever day tlio first Sunday of the year fails, llie 
letter which marks It will mark all tho other Sundays of 
the year, ewept iu leap-year, when after Kohruary 24th the 
dominical letter for tho remainder of the year changes 
to the one preceding. (Many modern wrltora make the 
change at letter to occur after the end of Kchriiary, the 
2»th taking no letter.) After twenty-eight years the same 
loiters return in their order. The use of the dominical 
letter la primarily to aid in determining tho <lnte of East- 
er : but It may he used, by calculation, for finding tlio day 
of tho week on which a given date falls in any year, past 
or future. To find tlie dominical letter of any year, let p, 
q, r, I, respectively, be the digits in the thousands’, hun- 
dreds', tens’, and units' places of the number at the year. 
'Then, if the year is new style, find the sum Cjn -1- 29 -f 6r 
-(- 4» -i- 1, and diminish It by the quotient of the year di- 
vided by 400 (neglecting tho remainder). If It is old stylo, 
form the sum 3(p + 1) -f o -1- 6r -t- 4*. In either case in- 
creaso the result by double the remainder after dividing 
the year by 4 (this remainder being taken as 4 tor January 
and February of a leap-year). Divide the result by 7, and 
the remainder is the ordinal number of the dominical let- 
ter in tho alphabet(tho ordinal number of G being called 0). 

n.t n. 1. The Lord’s day; Sunday. — 2. The 
Lord's bouse; a building used for religious ser- 
'vioe. 

Then began Christian Chumh^ Oratories, or dontiniealt 
to outshine the Temples of the Heathen Gods. 

Bp. Oauden, Tears of tho Church, p. 861. 
8, A dominical letter. 

Kaih, Fair as a text B In a copy-book. 

Bo*. 'Ware pencils ! How 7 let mo not die your debtor, 
My red dominical, my gulden letter. Shak.,iL L. L., v. 2. 

4. A garment or veil for Sundays. See domini- 
cale. 

Wee decree that ouery woman, when she dooth commu- 
nicate, haue her dominusal : If she haue It not, let her not 
communicate vutll the next Bonneday. 

Bp. Jewell, Reply to Harding, p. 73. 

domlnioale (d^min-i-k&'Ie), n. [MIj. : see do- 
minieal.] A general term for a costume or a sin- 
gle garment appropriated to Sunday and atten- 
Hanoe on dmne service, e^oially a veil, of 
whioh the use is retained in Italy to the present 


domMoa 

day, and was common among Roman Catholics 
elsewhere imtil a recent date. 

Dominican (do-min'i-k^), a. and n. [xb F. do- 
minicain = Sp. Pg. dominicano, dominico sa It. 
domenioano (chiefly as a noun) as D, Dominikaan 
sa Q. Dominicaner a= Dan. Sw. Dominikaner (as 
a noun), < ML. Dominicanus, pertaining to Do- 
minicus, a Dominican, < Dominiens, a man’s 
name, referring to Dominie do Guzman, called 
St. Dominic. The name Dominicus, E. Domi- 
nic, P. Dominique, Sp. Domingo, It. Domenico, 
means ' belonging to the Lord’ : see dominical.] 

1. a. 1. Of or pertaining to St. Dominic or the 
Dominicans. — 2. Noting certain South Ameri- 
can tauagers of the genus Paroaria, as P. cu- 
cullata, of dark-gray color with a pointed scar- 
let crest. 

IL n. One of an order of mendicant friars 
instituted by tlie Spaniard Domingo de Guzman 
in Languedoc in France, and ooimrmed by the 
pope in 1216, Tho official name of the order is Fratre* 
iTiedlcatonia (rendered In Eiigliah F'llars ITeachcrs, 
Preaching Brethren or Friars, Predicants, or Oitlor of 
Preachers), preaching and instruction being the chief ob- 
lects of its foundation. It was cstabllaheil by Dominic 
himself also in Italy and Spain, and spread rapidly In 
other countries. In England its members were called 
Black Friars, from their black cloaks, and in France Jaco- 
bins, from the church and hospital of St. Jacques (Jaco- 
)>us), in which they were first established in Paris. Tlieir 
rides, based upon those of 8t. Augustine, enjoin poverty, 
chastity, fasting, and silence ; but the Iasi two may be dis- 
pensed with when they would interfere with active duties. 
The officers of the order are all elective. The highest, 
holding his place six years, is tenued general ; provincial 
and conventual prion have charge respectively of prov- 
inces and convents. The Dominicans and Franciscans, 
originating about the same time and long vehement rivals, 
were tlio leading orders of the Roman Cliurch until the rise 
of the Jesuits in the sixteenth century. They still exist In 
many countries, but with reduced influence. The dress 
of the order is a black mantle and a white lialdt and scim- 
ular. An order of Dominican nun* was also founded by 
Dominic. 

domlniclde^ (do-min'i-sid), n. [< L. dominus, 
lord, master, 4- -cida, killer, < ceedere, kill.] 
Cue who kills his master. K. D, 

dominldde^ (do-min'i-sid), «, [< L. dominns. 

lord, master, + -oidium, a killing, < ca!dere,)a\\.] 
The killing of a master, E. D. 

dominie (dom'i-ni or do'mi-ni), n. [=s Sp. d6- 
mine, a schoolmaster, < Jj. domine, voc. of domi- 
nus, a lord or master ; the word being formerly 
used in the vocative as a regular terra of ad- 
dress to clergymen, snhooimasters, and others 
in authority!] 1. A schoolmaster; a peda- 
gogue. [Scotch and Old Eng.] 

The dainty dominie, tho schcKilinnatcr, Beau, and El. 

Abel Sampson, coninionly called, from his occupation 
as a pedagogue. Dominie Sampson. 

.Scott, Guy Mannuring, 11. 

2, In some parts of tho United States, a clergy- 
man ; a parson ; especially, a settled ministeror 
pastor : a title usou (generally in the Latin form 
domine) speciftcally in tho (Dutch) Reformed 
Church, and colloquially in other churches, 
particularly in New York aud New Jersey. 

oominio (dS-mS'ni-d), n. [Sp. : see dominion.] 
In Mexican and Spanish law, equivalent to domi- 
nium. 

dominion (dO-min'yon), n. [< ME. dominion, 
domynyon, < OF. dominion (F. dominion, as ap- 
plied to the Dominion of Canada), < ML. do- 
minio{n-), equiy. to L. dominium (> Sp. Pg. It. 
dominio), loraship, right of ownership, < mmi- 
nus, lord: see domain, demain, demesne, all from 
tho same source.] 1. Lordship ; sovereign or 
supreme authority; the power of governing 
and controlling ; empire : as, a territory under 
the dominion of a foreign power. 

Hit is also vnder tho domynyon of tho Vouy slant. 

Sir It. Ouylforde, Pylgrymage, p. 10. 
For till his dayes, the chlofe dominion 
By strength was wielded without polltcy. 

Spenser, F. Q,, II. x. SO. 

I praised and honoured him that liveth for ever, whose 
dominion is an ovcrluaUng dominion. Dan. iv. 84. 

2. The right of uncontrolled possession, use, 
and disposal ; power of control. 

Study thou the dominion at thyself, and quiet thine own 
commotions. Sir T. Brtnetic, Christ. Mor., 1. 24. 

He could not have private dominion over that which 
was under the private dominion of aiioUier. LooF*. 

What am I 

That I dare to look her way ; 

Think I may hold dominum sweet, 

Lord of the pulse that is lord of her breast? 

Tennyson, Maud, xvl. 1. 
8. A territory and people subject to a speoifle 
government or control ; a domain : as, toe do- 
minions of Prussia. 

Judah was hU Mnctaary, and Israel his dominion. 

P*. oxlv. 2, 



i have »een now all the King of Great-Brltain’i Domin- 
iont. Uoteell, Letter*, I. vi. 88. 

Youtli, Manhood, Age, that draws us to the ground, . . . 
Qllde to tltv dim dominunu, and arc bound. 

Bryant, The Past. 

4, pi. Same as dominations. Seo domination, 3. 

Whether tliey be thrones, or dominions, or principali- 
ties, or powers. Col. L 10. 

Act Of dominion, in law, an act tantamount to an exer- 
cise of ownorslilp. — Arms Of dominion, in hrr. See arma, 
7 (a). — Dominion day, a national holiday oliaorved in the 
Dominion of Ganaila on the first day of July, in celebra- 
tion of the proclamation of the union of the provinces 
under that name on July 1st, 1867, In accordance with the 
act of the British Parliainent, passed March 29th of that 
year, called tlie Britisli North American Act.-- Old Do- 
minion, a name popularly given to tlic Statu of Virginia. 

And what more prolillc mother of nubility waa there in 
the eighteentli century than tlio Old Dominion f 

Sehoultr, Hist. U. S., 1. 0. 
“Byn. 1. Sovereignty, sway, control, rule, mastery, ascen- 
dancy. 

do minium (d$-min'i-ura), n. [L., lordship, 
dominion ; see dominion.'] In civil law, the own- 
ership of a thing, as opposed to a mere life 
interest, to an equitable right, to a merely pos- 
sessory right, or to a right against a particular 
person. 

Dominium gives to him in whom It is vested tlie power 
of applying the suliject to all purposes, except such as are 
Inconsistent with hi* relative or absolute duties. Servl- 
tu* give* the power of applying the subject only to exactly 
determined purposes. 

Gordon Gamylmll, Roman Law, p. 261. 
We cannot give a reason, other than mere cliancc, wliy 
power over a wife should have retained the name of manus, 
why |K>wur over a uliild sliould have obtained another 
name, pobmtas, wliy power over slaves and inanimate 
property shoulu in later times lie called dominium. 

Mainr, Early Uist. of Institutions, p. 813. 
Dominium directum, (a) The letml title to land, as 
dlatlnguislicd from the right to use it. (b) The rlglit of 
the feudal lonl In land, as distinguished from tliat of Ids 
vassal, (c) Thu right of the landlord in land, as distin- 
guished from that of his tenant.— Dominium Utile, the 
rtglit of the lienonclary, vassal, or tenant in laud, as dis- 
tinguished respectively from the three moaniugb of do- 
minium direntum. Dominium dir«ctttm and dominium 
utile, whether vested in lliu same person or not, togetlier 
make up the owncrsiilp of tlie laud in Ite widest sense. 

domino (dom'i-no), n, ; pi. dominoes or dominos 
(-nojs). r= D. Q. Dan. 8w. domino = F. do~ 
mino s Sp. domind =s Pg. It. domino, mas- 
querade dross, < MIj. domino (in sense 1), < L. 
aominus, lord, master, in ML. a title common 
to eoclesiastics (seo dominie ) ; cf. ML. domini- 
eale, a kind of veil. The game is said to be so 
called from the black under surface or part of 
the pieces with which it is played.] 1. (a) 
An ecclesiastical garment worn over other 
vestments in cold weather, made loose, and fur- 
nished with a hood. 

(b) By restriction, the 
hood alone.— 2. A 
garment made in par- 
tial imitation of that 
described in def. 1. 
and used at raaskea 
halls. It is usually 
made of thin silk, 
loose, and with largo 
sleeves and a hood. 

His Majesty of Denmark, 

Gold Domino, trirorauu 
with silver and Italian 
Slowers. 

Court milinefs List of 
[Kinn of Denmark's Mae - ' ' 

[qtteraiU, N. and Q., 7th 
[ser., III. 64. 



the place with ... 

paiiy,— (fomtnocs, harie(|iiins, pantaloni, lllustrissimi and 
illustrisaimu, and perliaps even the Doge himself. 

UoxceUt, Venetian Life, vlll. 
4. A half -mask formerly worn over the face by 
ladies when traveling, at masquerades, etc., as 
a partial disguise for the features. — 6. One of 
the pieces with which the game of dominoes is 
played. Bee def. 6. — 6. pi. A rame regularly 
played with twenty-eight flat oblong pieces of 
Ivory, bone, or wood, usually black on one side, 
the back, and white on the other, the face, the 
latter being divided into two parts by a cross- 
line. The face of one domino, the double blank, is un- 
marked, and that of the others it marked on one or both 
ends with pips or spots from one to six in number, the 
highest piece being the double six. Dominoes, liowever, 
are made in dUTerent styles, and for oome games a larger 
number of pieces and higher marking* are used. All play 
with dominoes consists In matcliing the pieces in a line 
by the oorrespondhig ends so long at this can be done, 


The two players at dominoes glanced op from their game, 
as If to protest Dieksns, Uttle Dorrit, 1. 11. 

douisotier (do-mS-n5-tifi'), n. [F. dominotier, 
a maker of dominoes (in def. 1, above) : henoe, 
by extension, as in def. ; < domino, doinino.] A 
maker of colored or marbled paper; an en- 
graver or a colorer of woodcuts. 

The makers of sneh paper, aa well aa the engravers and 
colourers of wood-outa, were called dominotisrs. 

Chatlo, Wood Engraving, p. 46. 
dominus (dom'i-nus), n. ; pi. domini (-nl). 
a master, lord, owner, proprietor, ruler. In LL. 
and ML. applied especially to the Lord, in ML. 
also u title common to eoclesiastics and gentle- 
men (in this use being often abbreviated in writ- 
ing and speech to “Dow.”); fem. domina, lady, 
mfstress. Hence the Bom. forms dan\ doifi, 
dont^, dame, dam‘^, doHa, donna, duetta, duenna, 
damsel, domel, madam, madame, madonna, etc. 
L. dominus = Skt. damana, in oomp., conquer- 
ing, also as a proper nam^ < Skt. ydam, tame, 
= L. domare = JB. tame.'] 1. Master: sir: a 
title formerly given to a clereyman (in the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge to a oachelor of arts), 
gentleman, or lord of a manor. See dominie, 
don^, dant. — 2. In civil law, one who possesses 
something by right. — 3. In feudal law, one who 
grants part of his estate in fee, to be enjoyed 
by another.— Dominos ▼obUoum.the vewlole “The 
lord lie with yen,” employed in Western liturgies and of- 
fice*, like the similar Pax vobiseum (Peace be with you), aa 
a lirlef prayer of the priest for the people, the people in 
turn praying for the priest In the response A’f eum spiritu 
Uto (And with thy spirit). 

domitablet (dom'i-tarhl), a. [< L. as if ^domi- 
tahilis, < domitare, tamo (> E. daunt), freq. of 
domare = E. tame : see tame, daunt. Cf. doma- 
ble.] Capable of being tamed. 

Those animals of the more voracious and fierce nature 
are leas subject to be disciplined, tamed, and brought into 
subjection ; tbe other are by their very nature more dotn- 
itable, domestlck, ami subject to lie governed. 

Sir M. Hale, Grig, of Mankind, p. 866. 

domite (do'mit), n. [< Ddme (Puy-de-D6me, 
a department of Prance) + -tfeS.] A. variety 
of trachyte occurring in the volcanic region of 
central France. 

domitic (dy-mit'ik), a. [< domite -h -ie.] Com- 
posed of or similar to domite. 
dom pedro (dom pe'dro). [Pg- -Dow* Pedro s= 
8p. J)on Fedro, lit. Sir Peter; Pedro being a 
very common Sp. and Pg. Christian name, CL. 
Petrus, < Gr. Il^pof, Peter.] A name ^ven to 
the game of sancho pedro when the Joker or 
rfom IB used as one of the trumps, 
doznpyuget, «. [ME., mod. as if *dum]^ng, < 

d«f»p,^unge: see datn/A] The dahcluok. 

In morels and in mores, In myre* and in watores 
Dommtnfff* dyueden idlvedj ; “ deere god,” Ich sayde, 

‘ ‘ Wber badden these wilde suche witt and at what scole V 
Piers Plowman (C), xlv. 160. 
don^ (don), V. t. ; pret. and pp. donned, ppr. dmi- 
ninff. [A contr. of do on, at first prob. (like 
doff, < Of) + in the impv.; ME. don on, AS. 
don on, pret. dyde on : see doi. Cf. doff.] To 
put on ; invest with. 

Then up he rose, and donn'd his clothes. 

Shak., Hamlet, Iv. 6 (tong). 

Como, don thy cop, and mount thy horse. 

SeoU, Marmion, v. 81. 


don** (don), n. [< Sp. don = Pg. dom, a title 
equiv. to E. Mr., < ML. dominus : see dominus. 
The word is ult. the same as ME. dan ; see danh] 

1 . [cap.] A title in Spain and Italy prefixed to a 
man’s Christian name, like Sir in Great Britain, 
formerly, In Spain, It was confined to men of high rank, 
Imt is now applied to all persons of the better classes, ana 
is a mere title of courtesy. 

The title of Don, which had not then been degenerated 
Into an appellation of mere courtesy. 

Prescott, Ferd. and Isa., xvl. 

2. A gentleman ; a man bearing the title of or 
addressed as “Don.” 

One will bee elcko forsooth, and bid her maid deny her 
to this (Ion, that earle, tho other marquessejiay to a doke. 

Bawlins, The Rebellion, 1. 1. 

3. Any person of high importance or leading 
position : applied ironically to one giving him- 
self airs of importance. 

The great dons of wit. Dryden. 


The eollege authorities (in VnlTerstty sbng-phnHW the 
Done) are designated in the most genenU terms ss th« 
Master and FeUows. 

C. A. Bristed, English UnlvUfsttyi p. si. 

dfdla (dd'ny&). n. [Sp. : see donna, and duoda, 
duenna.] A lady : the Spanish eanivalent of 
donna, especially as a conventional title of re- 
spect. 

There was the Countess of Medina Cell ; . . . 

And Dofta Serafina, and her oonsins. 

LnngfeUow, Spanish Student, i. i. 

donable (do'na-hl), a. [< L. donabilia, that de- 
serves to he presented or presented with, < do- 
nare, present : see donate^ Capable of being 
donated or given. Bailey, 1727. [Rare or ob- 
solete.] 

Donacia (dS-ua'si-k), n. [NL. (Fahrioius, 1775), 
< Gr. 66vaS', a reed!] A genus of chrysomelid 
beetles, typifying the subfamily Dowaefin®, and 
somewhat resembling longicoms, the antennio 
being filiform and the prothorax narrow and 


, Jid algiD, It 

^ 100 spcoles, 26 of wbioh in- 

habit the tlnlteiTstates. 

Donaddee^ (dp-nas'i-de), n. pi. [NL., < I)o- 
naw (DoTutc-) -f -idee.] A family of bivalve 
mollusks, tanng name from the genus Bonax, 
They are closely related to the Tellinida, and by many ru- 
ferrod to the some faniity. They differ hi the form of the 
shell, which is wedge-shaped, with the front produced and 
rounded, and the posterior short and very oblique. Over 
100 speoles are known. 

DonacldSB'^ (d^nas'i-de), n. pi. Same as l)o- 
naciidw. Lacordaire, 1^. 

Donaifiidss (dou-p,-8i'i-d5), n. pi. [NL., < Do- 
nacia + -tdo:.] A family of Voleoptora : same 
as Donaciina. Also written Donadada and Do- 
nacidcE. 

Donacilnte (don-a-si-i'ne), n. pi. [NL., < I)o- 
nacia + -inai.] 'A subfamily of Chrysomelidm, 
trifled by the genus Donada. Usually written 
Vonadnat. LaeordairCj 1846. 

Donacinn*^ (don-a-sl'ne), n. pi. [NL., < Donax 
(Vonac-) + -ino).] A subfamily of Tellinida;: 
same as tbe family Donacida;^. 

Donacinse** (don-s-si'no), w. pi. Same as Dono- 
dinw. 

doixacite(d6'na-sit), n. [NL.,< Dona«(i)ot»ac-) 
+ -<fc2.] A fossil shell of the genus Bonax, or 
closely resembling a speoies of that ^nus. 

DonacobiHS (don-a-kd^i-us), ». [NL. (Swain- 
son, 1831), < Gr, Sdva^ (dovaK-)^ a reed, + fim, 
life.] A genus of South American dentirostral 
oseine passerine birds, of the group Miminae, or 
mockiug-tbrushes, oonnecting these with the 


neus and D. albovittatus are the two species. 

dona nobis (do'na uS'bis). [L., give us (paeem, 
peace) : dona, 2d' pers. sing. impv. of aonarc, 
give: nobis, dat. pi. of ego, I (pi. nos).] 1. In 
the Roman Catholic mass, tho last section, be- 
ginning “Dona nobis pacem.” — 2. A musical 
setting of those words, especially as a move- 
ment in a mass. 

denary (do'nft-ri), ». ; pi. donaries (-riz). [< L. 
donartum, the place in a temple where votive 
offerings were got, a votive offering, < donum, 
a gift, votive offering.] A thing pven to a 
saored use. [Rare.] 

I conceal their donaries, pendants, other offerings. 

Burton, Anat. of Mel., p. 620. 

donatt, Bee donet. 

donata:7 (don'^t|-ri), n.; pi. donatories (-viz). 
[b: F. aonataire — Bp. Pg. It. donatario, v ML. 
donatarius, also donatorius, the recipient of a 
grift, < donatus, a gift, < L. donare, give: see 
donate.] Same as donatory. 

donate (dd'nfit), v. f. ; pret. and pp. donated, 
ppr. donating. [< L. amatus, pp. of donare, 
give, present (something — aoc.) to (a person 
— dat.), present (a person — acc.) with (some- 
thing— abl.), grant, give remit, condone 


present as a ^ft; contribute. [U. S.] 

More than a hundred thousand dollars have been d' 
nated ... by members of his family. Jf. A. Park. 

donation (d^-nft'shqn), n. [=s F. donatio*, OF- 
donOi^, donaism, domaeson, douniaon m Bp. do- 
nation m Pg;. doofSo as It. donaeione, < L. aona- 


I find that the reverend dons In Oxford are already 


^ donare,^ ^ve: aee^d^te.J 


4 In Great Britain, a fellow of a college, or — - o p, , d — - 

any eollege authority. [University slang.] 1. The act of giving or bestowing; a granting- 

He gave us only over tjeast, flih, fowl, 

Dominion abeolnte : that right we hold _ 

hjkis donation, Milton, t. 


|l. That whieh is gratuitously given ; a grant; 
a gift. 

And some donation freeljr to eatate 

On the bless d loTOK. iSAoS., Tempest, Iv. i. The leaves are boaiitltully i . . „ 

8 . In law, the act or contract by which the own- . tfapO A genus of slphonato lameUibran- 
erabip of a thing is transferred by one person 

to another without consideration. To be valid, a having 

donation supposes oanaolty both in the donor to give and ®<iuivalve shells of tri- 
tu the donee to receive, and requires consent, delivery, angular form, the umbo 
rad acceptance,- Itanatlo mortis causa (litorally, a at the obtuse angle of the 

piled or expressed condition that the thing Is to be return- perfectly coop- 

ed 11 he recover.— Donation lands, In Pennsylvania, in tated, and the surface 
^e period succeeding the revolution, lands set apart in usually striped with col- ' 

the northwestern part of the State lor donation or gift to wX to Tn«v<rin HMnaxanncHiat^j). 

cltlsens ol the State who had served In the revolutionary margin. 

Syn. 3. Contribution, benclaotlon.-8. Gift, bar- species are numerous, and are known ff“ 



goM, eto. See present. 


viedge-ahelig. Z>. denticulatus is a typical oxam- 


donation-party(d6-na'8hon-par^ti),M. A party pie. 
of the parishioners of a clergyman, who usu- doncella (don-sel'^), n. [Sp., a damsel: see 
ally assemble at the clergyman’s house, each damscli.] A name of certain labroid fishes, 
guest bringing him a present, as some article (“) lfan/o or Bodianvt n{fti*, also called ladyjith (which 
of food or clothing or of household use; also, r«.iiat«s the blneflsh of Florida, 

the custom of assembling for this purpose; dondainef, «. COF.,alBo<fomdalne.3 1. Aoross- 
sometimes, the things so presented. This cusl military engine of the ballista 

tom prevaus chiefly in rural regions. [U. 8.] bolt ot quarrel for such an en^ne. 

DonaMsm (donVtizm), n. [< Donatm + -im.] ^one (dim), pp. [The perfect participle of do. 
The dootrines of the Donatists. t.tseorfol. Only special uses of are noted 

Donatiat (don'a-tist), w. [< LL. Donatifita, 1; As an auxiharv, used to express 

Donatist, < Donatm, a man’s name.] One of ooMplete*! action : originally causal after have 
an early Christian sect in Africa which origi- followed by an object luhnitive ; in 

nated in a dispute over the election of CiBc!ii- or had is often omitted 

ian to the see of Carthage, a. d. 311, occasioned mflmtive turned into a pretent, loav- 

by his opposition to the extreme reverence paid *“8, ® preterit sign, 

to relies of martyrs and to the sufferers for U. 8. ; a characteristic of negro idiom.] 
the Christian faith called confessors, and the 
rivalry of Secundus, primate of Numidia. so- 
oundui and the Nainidlan blahopa declared Cnclllan'a 
oonaeoratlon invalid heonnso conierred by Felix of Ap- 
tunga, whom they charged with being a traditor. They 
excommunicated CascUlan and his party, and mode one 
Majorinus bishop In opposition. The name Donatist 
came either trom Donatns of C»a® Nlgrte, who bended the o ComnlctAd • flninhed • dnoUlotl • nooAntnd • 
party of Majorinus at the Utaran Council In .SIS, whero It ""’f**^* deciclea, accepted, 

wu condemned, or (moro probably) from Uonatus “the in an oxelamatory way to signify accopt- 

Oreat," who succeeded Majorinus in 816 and under whom anco of a proposition, as a wager. — 3. Com- 


• V. Lyndtay. 

What use din drled-iip cotton stalk, when Life don* picked 
iny cotton ? 

1‘se like a word dat somebody done tal<l, and den forgot- 
" The Century. 


were resorted to from time to dojor, under dot, p,). 


of fanatical violence, were _ . 

time. These measures, internal schisms, the conciliatory 
conduct of the orthodox clergy at a conference held at Car- 
thage in 411, and the arguments of St. Augustine caused 
many to abandon Donatisra, and the sect became Inslgnitl- 


thc Holland fleet, who, tlretl and done. 
Stretched on their decks like weary oxen lie. 

Dryden, Auniis Mlrahills, 1. 70. 
The horses were thoroughly done; . . . my steed Tdtel, 
. . . with head lowered an<l legs wide apart, was a toler- 
able example of the effects of pn 
Sir S. W. Bakei 


r. Heart of Africa, p. 115. 


The Donatist party held that It constituted the whole and 
only true church, and that the baptisms and ordinations 
the orthodox clergy were invalia, because they wore In 

nmunlon with trraltors. They therefore rebaptlzed By this time 1 w( 

rad reordalned converts from CatnoUcisra. See CVeutn- along the steep gr 
ocUion, Maieimianiet, JPrimianitt, Rogatiet. exhaustive work. 

Donatifltic,Donati8tical(don-a-ti«'tik,-ti-kal), 4 _ [The same as done, completed, executed; 
a. [< Donatist + -»c, -»o-al.] Pertaining to auhstituted for OP. don4, donn4, given (equiv. 
Donatism or to the Donatists. to L. datum, given, i. o., published: see dafei), 

donative (don 'srtiv), a. andn. [^O^' pp. of OF. doner, F. donner, give, < L. donare, 

F. dona^f ss Sp. Pg, It. donate, < ML. dona- give; see donate.) Comphded; executed; is- 
Uvutn, a gift, nout. of *doBof»Vtt8, < L. donare, gued ; made public : used chiefly iu the con- 
rive*. see donate,'] I. a. Vested or vesting by eluding clauso of a formal document, express- 
donation : as, adonaHve advowson. iug the place at which and the date on which it 

H. n. 1 . A gift ; a largess ; a gratuity ; a pres- received oflSeial sanction and became valid : as, 
ent ; a dole. done at Washington this 15th day of May, etc. 

The Boman emperor's custom was at certain solemn — Done brown, done for, done up, etc. Seeffoi.v. 
times to bestow on his soldiers a donative; which dona, donet- An obsolete form of the infinitive (and 
t»w. they received wearing gariands upon their heads present indicative plural) of doK 
nn. V » //oofar Ecclcs. ^ “y. H- 6- (dd-ne'), n. [< OF. dmiii, donni. pp. of 

doaucr, < L, donare, give: see donate.] 
S. I« law, a b,„e«ce given »nd eollnted » 8* »' • “ 


doni (dfl'ni). M. [Also written donp, dhonojf. 
dhony; < Telugu done.] A clumsy kind of boat 
used on the coasts of Coromandel in India, 
and in Ceylon, sometimes decked, and occa- 
sionally furnished with an outrigger, it Is about 
70 feet long, 20 feet broad, and 12 feet deep, with one mast 
amt a lug-sail, and is navigated in flue weather only. 
dODifeXOUS (dfi-nif'e-rus), a. [< L. donum, a 
gift., + ferre, '= E. 'beorl, + -ou8.] Bearing 
•*' 1. E. D. [Rare.] 

_l (prop, dun'iqn, also dou'ion, to suit the 

milling), n. [ME. dongeofi.donfoun, etc., < 
OF. donjon: see dungeon.] The inner tower, 
keep, or stronghold of a castle. 8eo cut under 
castle. It is simply another spelling of dungeon, to 
which it Is preferred In the sense of the doflnitlon ny some 
wrltem, on account of the special Idea of yrUon now asso- 
ciated witli dungeon. 

The gharry rumbles over the bridge towards the grand 
donjone of a giant keep that frowns over the flood. 

W. II. Uiueetl, Diary in India, II. 68. 

doojoimd (don-jo-na'), a. [OF., < don/oBj a 
donjon, tower: see dungeon.] In her,, having 
a donjon or inner tower rising above the rest : 
said of a castle used as a bearing, 
donk, a. An obsolete or dialectal form of dank. 

The dolly dikis war al donk mid wate. 

Oovin Douglas, tr. of Virgil, p. 801. 

donk, V. t. A dialectal form of dank. 

A myste A a merkenca in mountains aboute. 

All donkyt the dales with the dym showris. 

Deetruetion of Troy (K. E. T. 8.), I. 9680. 

donkey (dung'ki or dong'ki), n. [First re- 
corded about the middle of the 18th century, 
also written donky, donkie; of dial. origiHi form- 
ed with double dim. -k-ey, So. spelled -k-ie (usual- 
ly with dim. -4-, -ie, -y, preceding, as in Banff- 
shire horsikie, a little horse, beaatihie, a little 
beast), < dun, a familiar name for a horse, and 
presumably of an ass, with ref. to its color, < 
rlwrtl, a. : see dunt. Cf. dunnock, a hedge-spar- 
row, similarly formed, < ditni -f -oek.] 1. An 
ass : a familiar term. 

Or In the tendon phrase, thou Devonshire monkey, 
Thy Pegasus is nothing but a donkey. 

Volcotf (Peter Pindar) (ed. 1830), p. 116. 
S. A stupid or obstinate and wrong-headed 
fellow. 

donkey-engine (dung'ki-en^jin), n. In woch., 
a small steam-engine used where great power 
is not required, and often to perform some sub- 
sidiary operation. Dunkey-englues on steam-vessels, 
etc., are used for pumping water Into the boilers or from 
the hold, handling the cargo, hoisting tlie anchor or the 
sails, etc. 

donkey-pump (dnng'ki-pump), n. 1. A feed- 
pump for steam-boilers, also often used as 
supplementary to other apparatus. — 2. An ad- 
ditional steam-pump which can be employed 
when the main engine is not working, or for 
special work, such as washing decks, removing 
bilge-water, or in case of fire, 
donxey-rest (dung'ki-re8t).n. Inpqper-mowtt/., 
a frame against which tne form is laid to 
drain. 

donna (don'll), n. [It., =s Sp. dofla, dutMa (as 
a title DoHa) (see do^, dvma, duenna), < L. 
domina, mistress, lady: see domina, dominue, 
do«3.] 1. A lady: as, prima donna, the first 
lafe singer in an opera, oratorio, etc. — 2. 


to a person by the founder or patron without 
either presentation, institution, or induction 
by the ordinary. 

He requested from the Duke the appointment to the 


visible source of income. 


J. B. Shorthouee, Sir Percival, 11. 


donator (ds-ni'tqr), «. [= P. donateur t= Sp. 
donador s Pg. doador sc It. donatore, < L. dona- 
tor, a river, \ donare, give : see donate, and of. 
donor^ In law, a donor. 


Either men. 

Donors or donees, to their practice shall 
Wnd you to reckon nothing, me owe all. 

D. Joneoa, Underwoods, i 

.. .>:(a)0 

untary conveyance is made. 

If goods be given to one till such a thing happen, or 
upon such a condition, there Is a property In the donee, 
yet it Is clogged with a lliultation and condition. 

State TriaU, John Hampden, an. 1687. 

(6) One to whom land is conveyed in fee tail. 

, , ^ tq-ri), ; pi. donatories (-rix). (c) An appointee; one to whom a power is 

[< lifL. Mnatonus, more oorreotly donatarius : gi'^^i^* power. 

see donatory.] In Soots law, a donee of the dbnett, donavf, n. K ME. donet, donat, < OF. 
crown ; one ito whom escheated property is, on donat, a grammar, mementary book, so called 
certain conditions, made over. Also donatary. from the much-used grammar (Ara grammatiea) 
dOlUlUfllt (dd'n&t or dun'^), n. [< do^, v., + of .^lios Donatm, a grammarian, commentator, 
ohj. naught; of. donothing;] One who does no- and rhetorician, who taught at Rome about the 
thmg; an idle, good-for-nothing person. Also middle of the 4th century a. D.] A grammar; 
dialeetally donnaught, donnat, donnot. the elements of any art. 

Ctafiy rad proud donaughte. Orangey, Thsnne I drouj roe a-mong this drapers, ny donet to 

dolUUC (dS'naks), n. [L., < Gr. 6dva^, a reed, ^ ^ (A v. 12 s. 

riso a kind of snell-flau; prob. “a rera shaken A into Christlra Eeiigion. cntie.] Bp. Peeoek. 

S ' the winA” < ^rclv. shake, drive about, as dong (dong), n. [Native name.] A name of 
e wind.] 1. A species of grass of the genus the wild yak, Poephaga grunniens. See yak. 
Armdo (2. Donax), ocoasiotudly cultivated in DongUl ehnrtor. See eharter. 


feral 

[i!o».] A common title of respect for Italian 
and Porti^ese ladies, and in foreign languages 
also for Spanish ladies (in place of Spanish 
Dofta), prefixed to the Christian name: as, 
Donna Margarita. 

donnanght, donnat, n. Dialectal forms of do- 
naught, 

donno^t, a, A Middle English form of dun). 

donno^j «. t. A false speTling of don). 

donnero, donnert (don'ferd, -ert), a. [Sc., also 
written donnard and donnort, stupid (ef. don- 
nar, stupefy, bedunder’d, stunned with noise), 
appar. C Dan. dundre = Sw. dundra, make a 
loud noise, thunder, = E. thunder, v.] 1 . Gross- 
ly stupid. — 2. Stunned; dazed. 

The donnort bodle croon'd right lowiie, 

Whyle tears dreeped a' his black beard down. 

Croro«*'» Jtemains of iVitAsdofe Song, p. 88. 

donnish (don'ish), a. r< do»2, 4, + Ash).] Per- 
taining to or characteristic of an Engliw uni- 
versity don. 

UnleM a man can get the preitlge and Income of a don, 
and write donnu^ book*, it't hardly worth while for him 
to make a Greek rad Latin machine of himieU. 

George Jliiot, Daniel Deronda, xvi. 

donnism (don'izm), n. [Better spelled *donism, 
< don'-), 4. + -tom.] Self-Importance, or distance 
and loftiness of carriage. [English university 
slang.] 



donnot, n. A dialectal form of donaugkt. 
donor (dS'nor), n. [< OF. donor, donour, do- 
near, F. donneur, < L. donator, a giver, < donare, 
give : see donate, donator.! 1. One who gives 
or bestows ; one who confers anything gratni- 
tonslv ; a benefactor. — 2. Speoinoally, in law : 
(o) A giver, (ft) One who creates an estate 
tail, (c) One who gives to another a power. 
See power. 

donothing (dd'nuth'ing), n. and a. [< dot, v., 
+ obj. nothing. Of. donaught.'] I. n. One who 
does nothing ; an idler. 

H. a. Doing no work ; idle ; indolent ; inac- 
tive. [In this uso commonly with a hyphen.] 
Why haven't you n right to aaplre to a college eduoa. 
tion u any do-nothing canon there at the abbey, lad ? 

KingtUy, Alton Locke, iv. 
In short, neither the extreme do-nothing policy nor the 
extreme violence policy will solve the great problem. 

Fortnightig Jiev., N. S., XLIII. 146. 

donothingness (<10'nuth''ing-ne8), n. Idle- 
ness; inaolenco; inactivity. 

Imllar affluence a 
Jane Aueten, Mansfield 

Donovan’s solution. Beo soiuHon. 
donship (don'ship), n. [< d«ii2 + -ship.] The 
stato or rank of a don : used, after your, hie, 
etc., in an honorary form of address or refer- 
ence to ono entitled to bo callod don. [Rare.] 


Fletcher, The Chances, v. 1. 

donsle (don'si), a. [Be., also written doncie; 
perhaps, in the first two senses, ult. < Gael. 
donas, bad luck, misohiof, harm, the devil, < 
do- priv., not, 4- sonas, lucky, fortunate, < son, 
good, profit, advantage.] 1. Unlucky. 

Their domie tricks, their black mistakes. 

Their (ailing an’ nilscliunues. 

Burnt, Address to the Unco Ould. 

2. Restive; unmanageable. 

Tlio' ye was trickle, sleo ami funny. 

Ye ne’er was duntie. 

Burnt, The Auld Fanner's Salutation to Ids Auld Mare. 

3. Affectedly neat and trim: implying the idea 
of self-importance. 

Slio was a dontie wife and clean. 

Ramtay, Poems, I. 228. 

4 . Sickly ; ailing : as, he’s sair kep’n doon wi’ 
a donsie wife and donsie bairns. [Colloq.] 

donsl^ (don'ski), n. [Russ. nonskoi,ot the 
river Don, < I)on&, Don.] A variety of Russian 
wool of coarse quality, first introduced into 
English woolen manufacture about 1830. 
don c (flont). A contraction of do not, common 
in colloquial language, and, more improperly, 
as a contraction of does not (doesn’t). 
donzelt (don'zol), «. [(In ME. only in the form 
etc.) < OF. darnel, etc., = iV. donzel, 
dansel = Bp. doncel = Pg. domcl = It. dtmzello, < 
ML. domicellm, domnicellus, dominioellus, dim. 
of L. dominvs, master: see damsel^, dowi««8.] 
A youug attendant ; a page ; a youth of good 
quality not yet knighted. 


i bagpipe, ss Russ. 
* = E. sackK'i A 


doo^t, V. An obsolete spelling of do!. 

doo’’^ (dO), n. A Scotch form of dorel. 

dooab. n. See doah'^. 

doob (dob), n. [Also written douh, and more 
accurately dub, ronr. Hind, dub, < Skt, d&rvd, 
doob.] An East Indian name for the plant 
Cynodon Dactylon, used as a fodder-grass. 

dOM (ddd), M, [< Beng. dudh, a camel.] A 
camel in military use ; a riding-dromedary. 

Poor dood, down with you on vour knees ! At the word 
of command, the sowar forces ms beast to kneel, 

r. U. RutteU, Diary In India, I. 237. 

Doodia (d«'di-a), n. [NL.] A small genus of 
ferns, natives of the southern hemisphere, and 
common in cultivation. The fronds are from « to 18 
Inches iong. pinnate or pinnatidd. The oblong or slightly 
curvetl sori are arranged in one or more rows between the 
midrib and margins of the plnuie, and the veins form one 
or two rows of arches. 

doodle^ (dU'dl), V. t. ; pret. and pp. doodled, ppr. 
doodling. [=s Sc. doudle ; perhaps a var. of 
daddle, dawdle, q. v.] To dandle. 

An' he woo tane to Craignethan’s haU, 

An’ doudlit on Ids knee. 

Sdinliurgh Rev., July 1, 1819, p. 628. 

doodle^ (da'dl), n. a trifler; a simple fellow. 
[:^vincial.] 

doodle‘<^ (da'dl), v. i. ; pret. and pp. doodled, ppr. 
doodling. [Prob. supposed to bo imitative, but 
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in fact due to the oomp. doodlesack, q. v.] To 
drone, as a bagpipe. Boott, Old Mortality, 
doodlesack (da'dl-sak), «. [< O. dudelsaek, 
a bagpipe, < dudeln, play on a nagpipo (< Pol. 
dudlto, play on a bagpii>e, < duap = B^em. 

duda, dudy = Slov. dude, a h 

duda, a pipe, reed), 4- sack 
bagpipe. 

dood-'Wallab (dad'wol-l^), n. [< Beng. dudh- 

S < dudh, a camel,' Hind. Beng., etc., 

, a , keeper.] In India, an attendant who 
has charge of camels ; a camel-driver. 

The moment the dmid-waUah pulls the string, which Is 
attached to a piece of wood paaaed through the cartilage 
of the antmal'i nostril, the camel opens its huge mouth. 

W. U. Ruttell, Diary in India, I. 224. 

dook^ (dfik), n. A dialectal form of duck!. 
dook’^ (dttk), n. A dialectal form of duck^. 
dook^ (dttk), n. [Sc.; origin nnkno'wn.] A piece 
of wood inserted into a wall for attaching fin- 
ishings to. 

dooD (ddl), ». An obsolete or dialectal form 
of dofos. 

O’ a’ the num'rous human doolt, 

111 har'sts, daft l>armina, cutty stools, . . . 
T'hou bear'st the grev. 

Burnt, To the Toothache. 

dool^ (dal), n. An obsolete or dialectal form 
of dole^. 

doolfol (dai'fiil), a. An obsolete or dialectal 
form of doleful. Spenser. 

The brethren o' the Comroerce-Chaumer 
May mourn their loss wl' dimlfu' clamour. 

Burnt, Epistle to William Creech, 
dool-tree (dal'tro), «. [Sc., also written dulc- 
treo; < dool! = dole^ 4- tree.] In Scotland, a 
mourning-tree (see the extract) . It resembled, os 
marking a place of mourning, the dun dturthuU (the 
knoll of the tearful eye) of the Highlands, where tlie clan 
usually assembled to bewail any misfortune that Itcfell 
tlic community. 

The Karl of Cassilis fell nt Flodden with many of his 
followers; and there is still to l)e seen, in front of tliu 
castle, a very largo plane-tree, underneath whoso melan- 
choly lioughs his sorrowing people arc said to liavc spent 
several weeks in lamentatkms of their own and tnulr 
country's calamity ; for wlilch reason it bears the appel- 
latiuii of the dule-tree. Land of Burnt. 

A whole chapter of sights and customs striking to ttie 
mind, from the pyramids of Egypt to the gibbets and dale 
treet of mediteval Europe. R. L. Steventon, ASs Triplex, 
dooly (dd'll), n. ; pi. doolies (-liz). jX Hind, dftli, 
Marathi doli (cerebral d), a litter.1 A kind of 
litter used in India and the neighboring coun- 
tries, inferior to the palkee or palanquin, but 
also lighter, and used on long journeys. Forbes. 

Coolies, however, awaited me witli a dooly, one of timso 
low litters slung on a bamtMio, in which you may travel 
swiftly and without effort. 

F. M. Crawford, Mr. Isaacs, xll. 
doom (diim), «. [< ME. doome, dome, dom, < AS, 
dom. a judj^ent, sentence, «loora, decree, law 
(= OS. adm = OPries. dom = OHG. tuom = Icol, 
domr = Sw. Dan. ilom = Goth, ddms), judgment, 
with formative -m, < dd-n, etc.. E. do!, in the 
orig. sense of ‘put, place, sot'; ef. Gr. Oigig, 
established law, of the same ult. origin. Hence 
-dom and deem, q. v.] 1. Judgment or deci- 
sion ; specifically, a decision determining fate 
or fortune ; fateful decision or decree : origi- 
nally in a neutral sense, but now generally im- 
plying an adverse decision: as, the court pro- 
nounced doom upon the culprits; to fall by 
doom of battle. 

Tilts argument is fals, so is thi doome; 

Bi wiiat right woldlst thou nio wynno? 

Hymnt to Virgin, eto.(S. B. T. 8.X p. 60. 
Then was that golden belt by doome of all 
Qrauuted to her, aa to the fayrest Dame. 

Spenter, Y. Q., IV. y. J6. 
Therefore to Me their doom he hath aaaign’d, 

That they may have tlieir wish, to try with Mo 
In battel which the stronger jiroves. 

Jfiffen, P. L., vl. 817. 
iBIfred's main work, like that of his lucoessor, was to 
enforce submission to the justice of hundred-moot and 
shire-moot alike on noble and ceorl, “who were constantly 
at obstinate variance with one another In the folk-moots 
before ealdorman and reeve, so that hardly any one of 
them would grant that to be true doom that had been 
judged lor doom by the ealdorman and reeves.” 

J. & Green, Conq. of Bug., p. 184. 
His own false doom, 

That shadow of miatrust should never cross 
Betwixt them, came upon him. 

Ttnnyton, Geraint 

2. Fate decreed or determined; fixed fortune; 
irrevocable destiny. 

Seek not to know to Morrow's Doom; 

That is not ours, which is to come. 

Congreve, Imit of Horace, I. lx. 8. 
O'er him whose doom thy virtuee grieve 
AHrlal forms shall sit at eve. 

CtoHins, Death Of Col. Bosa 


prisoner of war ; 

B. A. Freeman, Amet. leots., p. 18a 
8t. Judgment or opinion ; disoenunent. 
Cassandra to councell then call that belyne, 

To hsue a <fofn of that dede. 

DettrwHon tf Troy (*• B. 7- 8.X L llSia 
In him no point of courtesy there laokt, 

Ho was of manners mtld, of doom exact. 

Mir. for Mag*,, p. 176. 
That Islands space ; 

The wlUcli did seeme, unto my simple dome, 

The onely pleasant and dellghtfull place 
That ever trodoii was of footings trace. 

Spenier, F. Q., IV, x. a. 
This one eimsont in all your doom* of him, . . , 
Argues a truth of merit in you all. 

B. Jonton, Foetaater, v. 1. 

4t. The last judgment. See doomsday. 

Tliy Ane maria and till credo, 

Tliat shalle the sane at dome of drede. 

Babee* Book (E. B. T. 8.X p. 808. 
Tlio Doom schalle hen on Estre Day, suobe tyme as oure 
Lord aroos. MandeviUe, Travels, p. 114. 

Day of doom. See dayi.— Doom bark. See barkt.— 
The crack of doom, the signal for the final dissolution 
of all things ; the lost trump. 


though the a 

to be the crack qf doom. Kmerton, Miso., p. 87. 

To false a doomt, in Scott law, to protest against a sen- 
tence. =Byn., 2. Fate, Doom, etc. See dettiny. 
doom (dfim), V. t. [< doom, n. The older form 
is deem, q. v.] If. To judge ; form a judgment 
upon. 

niiii, tiirouKh their niallce fallen. 

Father of mercy and grace, thou didst not doom 
So strictly ; l)Ut much move to pity incline. 

MUton, P. L., ill. 401. 

2. To condemn to punishment ; consign by a 
decree or sentence; pronounce sentonoe or 
judgment on ; destine : as, a criminal doomed 
to death ; we are doomed to suffer for our er- 
rors. 

lie was sentenced to be 1)ouml in eliains, and dootned tc 
perpetual tomniits. Bacon, Physical Fables, U. 

Absolves tiic just, and doomt the guilty lonll. 

Dryden, .Bneid. 

Souls doomed of old 

'to a mild pui-gatory. 

Lowell, Fountain of Youth. 

3. To ordain as a penalty ; decree. 

Have I a tongue to doom my brother's drath? 

Shai., Rich. HI., iL L 

Lost 1 I am lost 1 my fates have doom'd my death. 

Ford, 'Tls Pity, 1. 8. 
4i. To tax l)v estimate or at discretion, as on 
the failure of a taxpayer to make a statement 
of his taxable property. [Massachusetts, U. S. ] 
doomaget (d»'m&j), «. [< doom -i- -age.! A 

penalty or fine for neglect. [New Hampshire, 
U. S.] 

doomdayt, n. [< ME. domeday, < AS. domdeeg 
(ss Dan. dommedag = Sw. domedag), < dom, 
doom, 4- dteg, day.] Same as doomsday. 

He osoyled hym surely, & sette hym so clone, 

As dome-day scbulde haf lien (list on the moni. 

Sir Gawayne atul the Green Knight (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 1888. 

doomer (dS'mfir), n. [< ME. *domere, < AS. 
domore, an oooasional form of dSmere (= D. 
doemer s=s Dan. dommer = Sw. domare), a 
judge: see doom, v., and -er!, and cf. deem.) 
One who dooms, as a judge or a juryman. 
[Rare.] 

That fatal look of a common intelligence, of a common 
. 1, 1 .... j prison 

i« Aram, vl. 6. 

doomfol (dfim'ffil), a. [< doom + -ful.) Full 
of doom or destniotion ; fraught •with doom. 
For Life and Death is in thy doomtfuU wrltiiw I 

Spenter, To O. Harvey. 

And by th’ infectious slime that doomful deluge left 

Nature herself hath since of purity been reft. 

Drayton, Polyolbion, lx. 
doom-palm (ddm'pllm), n. A varietyof palm, 
ffyphwne Thebaioa, remarkable, like other spe- 
cies of the genus, for ha'ving a repeatedly 
branched stem, each branch terminatbg in a 
tuft of large fan-shaped leaves. The fruit b about 
the slxe of an apple; it nas a fibrous, mealy rind, which 
tastes like gingerbread (whence the name gittfitrl>re<u‘- 
tree, sometimes applied to this palm), and Is aaten <>> 
the poorer inhabitants of the places where It growa A u 
infusion of the rind is also used as a beversge, belni: 
cooling, sUghUy aperient, and beneficial in fevars. Tli< 
seeds sre horny, and are made Into amall ornaments 
Ropeaaremadeof thefibonof theleaf-staUcs. Thsdoonr 
palm Is a native of Upiuir Egypt and the central parte 
AMoa, and in soma dlsM^ forms whole ftwastS. Also 
spelled denm^nk 



doom-palm 
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in tho Court of Jiuttciary, the doom or Mntence wai rp* 
peatiMl by the exeeiitinner in the fudge’* word*, with the 
addition, “1‘hia 1 pronounce tor doonj.” 

Keptfatlng after tho Clerk of Court, ho gablded over the 
words of tho sentence, which cmidemued Enpheinta IKjhtis 
to lie . . . convoyed to tho coniuion place of execution, 
and there hunged by the neck upon n uibtiot. “And 
thU,"8aid the />oa»uiter, aggravating hi* harsh voice, “I 
pronounce for doom.” Scoit, Heart of Mid-tAithlan, xxiv. 

doon’ (diin), n. [Hinghalflso name.] A large 
tree of Ceylon, Doona Zeylanica, of the natural 
order Dipterocarpaww, The timber in much 
used for ouilding, and the tree also yields a resin 
whieh is made into varnish. 

doon^ (dhn), fuiv. and j/rep, A Scotch form of 
thmn^. 

doonga (dong'git), n. [< Hind. dUnga (cerebral 
d), a eanoe, a "trough, lit. deep.] A canoe 
made out of a single piece of wood and oarry- 


door-case 

than tho Entree began to wexe so gret and so large anil 
so highe as thoiighu it had ben of a gret Mynstre, or the 
Satu of a I’alcy*. Mandeville, Travels, p. l.W. 

The little l)oy stood© 

Looking out ft rforc. • 

Thf Bo;/ atul the Mantle (Clilld B Ibillads, I. 14). 
'Tis not *0 deep as a well, nor so wide as a church door; 
hut 'tis enough, 'twill serve. Shak., U. and J., ill. 1. 
Hence — 3. An exterior or public entrance- 
way, or tho house or apartment to which it leads. 
.Martin's ollli 

4. Avenue: passage; moans of approach or 
access, or or exit: commonly in figurative uses: 
as, the door of fbconoiliation ; a door of escape. 


Doom-palm {Ifypiufn* Thtbaita)^ 


dooms (dfimz), adv. [Altered toward doom, by 
way of explaining an obscure word, from doom, 
doonsin, dunse, doon, done, doyn, also doonliiis 
(-Una =r E. -ling), very, in a great degree, < Teel. 
ddindia-, rather, pretty (adv.), a prefix to adjec- 
tives and adverbs, < da-, very, prob. orig. ‘won- 
derfully,’ < do, reflex, dost, admire, bo charmed 
at, = Norw. daa, daaat, pity, compassionate.] 
Very; absolutely: as, dooms bad (visry bud). 
[North. Eug. and Scotch.] 


doomsd&y (dflmz'da), n. [< ME. domeadai, 
domeadeie, etc., < AS. domes <keg, day of doom, 

1. e., of judgment: domes, gen. of ddm, doom, 
judgment; dag, day, Cf. doomday,'\ 1. Tho 
day of tho last judgment. 

Whut shuld I make longer talc? 

Of all the ]>«pll I thcr aay, 

I cuudu nut telle tyl ilomeMdati. 

Chaucer, House of Fame, 1. 12H4. 
An ho wad harplt till ilomlmlay, 

Shu ll never speak again. 

aUMndie (l^lilhl's Ballads, II. M). 
They may servo fur any thomo. and never be out of dutc 
until (fo«»i«day. BirT. Itrmmie, Vulg. Err. 

2. Any day of Bontenoe or condemnation. 


Shak., 

8. [cap.] The Doomsday Book (see below), 
or a record similar to it. as the Exon Dooms- 
day, contemporary with it, preserved in Exeter 
cathedral. 

s drawn up In the 

jC. a furerunnor ' 

day of the conquered. 

E. A. freeman, Norman Conquest, 111. 200. 
Doomsday Book [written archaically Domenday Book, < 
ME. Uomendeie Book, etc., so colled hecftiiso its decision 
wfts regarded as final], a hook ooutalnliig a digest, in 
Norman French, of the results of a census or survey of 
England undertaken hy order of William tho Conqueror, 
(T completed in lose. It cmisists of two volumes In 

..hum, ft If- - ' “ . . 

oontotning < 


they had been granted by the king, and (8) at the time of 
Edward the Confessor, when a somewhat similar survey 
had been mode; the numbers of tenants and dependent^ 
amount of live stock, etc., were also returned. The book 
wes long kept under three different locks in the Ex- 
chequer, along tvlth the king's seal, but is now kept In 
the Public Record Offleo. in 1788 a facsimile ealtlon 
printed from type* mado for the purpose was Issued hy 
the British government. Tho counties of Northumber- 
land, Cumberland, Westmoreland, and Durham were not 
included in the survey. There existed also local dooms, 
day books. 

doonulnumt (ddmz'm^n), n. [< ME. domesman, 
domysman, domeamon, a judge, < domes, gen. 
of am, judgment, + man.] A judge ; an um- 
pire. 

For Qoonteth he no kynges wratthe whan he in courte slt- 
teth 

To demen as a domst-fnan. Pien Plmman (B), xix. 802. 
Nowe sir, ye mnste presente this Iwy unto sir Pilate, 
For he is domytman nere and nexte to the king. 

York Playt, p. 207. 

dOOmBtert (ddm'atto), n. [Early mod. E. also 
domeatoT! < dom + -ater. Another form is 
deem$t«r, dompaUr, v.l One who pronounces 
doom or jud^ent; in Gotland, formerly, tho 
pnblio execunouer. in the case of a capital couviotiou 



ing a H(|unro sail, employed for navigating tho 
marshes and tlu* brandies of the month of tlie 
Ganges, Tho doongas are used chiefly in ob- 
taining salt. 

door (<ior), «. [Early mod. E. also doorc, dore; 
in earlier speoeli tho word ajmears in two forms 
more or less mixed: (1) ME. dore, dor, < AB. 
dor (scon, dorea, pi. doru), OS. dor = OPries. 
dore = MEG. dor = LG. door = OHG. MHG. 
tor, (4, thor = Gotii. dttur, all neut. ; (2) ME. 
dure, dur, < AS. diiru (gen. dura, pi. dura, dura) 
(also rarely nom. dure, gen. and pi. durum) = 
OH. dura s= OPries. dure = D. deur = MLG. 
dore = IjG, dore = OHG. turi, pi . , also sing. , MHO . 
tur, G. thtir = led. dijrr, pi., = Sw. dorr = Dan. 
diir = Goth, daurona, pi., a door, all fem. 
(Dan. oominou) e.Kce^ tlie led., which is also 
neut.; all orig. pi. The common Tout, fonu 
is "dur- ss Gr. Olpn = Ij.forh, usually in pi., 
fore.a (> ult. foria-, forum, foraneoua, foreign, 
etc. ), = Ir. Gaol, dorua, later doraa = W. drwa 
= OBulg. (frirl = Bohem. dverahe = Pol. dswier- 
zc, drzwi = Little Ituss. dveri = Russ, drcrl 
= Lott, durwia = Tilth. d«m == Zond dmra (> 
Pers, dar, > Turlt. der) = Skt. dear, dur, fem, 
(> Hind, dear. Gypsy dmar). all with the gen- 
eral sonso of ‘door’ or ‘gate.’ In another view, 
rofeiTed to Skt. i/ dhu, move quickly, shake, 
fan (a fire), = Gr. O'vnv, rush, storm, us the 
wind, being thus orig. (like window, q. v.) a 
passage for the air or wind.] 1. A movable 
barrier of wood, metal, 
stone, or otlier material, 
consisting sometimes of 
one piece, but generally 
of several pieces framed 
together, commonly 
placed on hinges, f<»r 
closing a passage into a 
building, room, or other 
indosure. in anti(|uity, os 
in China and other Eastern 
countries at tho present day, 
doors often swung on pivots 
projecting Into sockets uliovo 
and below. Modern carpen- 
ters' diKirs are classified in 
general as balten~door» and 

miwl-doore. Batten-doors ai . _ 

iKiards placed longitudinally side by side, and held toge- 
ther by two or more transverse rolls. Panel-door* are 
formed of a skeleton framework called a door-frame, of 
which the openings are filled with pieces of stuff called 
panela, which are usually cut from thinner boards than 
tho framework. It the panels are wider than they are 
high, they ore called lyiny panel*; If longer than wide, 
they are called ttandiny panel*. 

At last he came unto an yron doors 

Tlut fast was lockt !^n*«r, F. Q., I. vlli. 37. 

The threshold grates the door to have him heard. 

Shak., Lncrece, 1. 806. 
2. An opening for passage into or out of a 
building or any apartment of it, or any inclo- 
suro ; a doorway. 

Whan he entred in to tho tlhapelle, that was but a ly- 
tlUe and a low thing, and bod hut a Utyl Dors and a low. 


ing and dressings like tliose of a (loer, luaiU* for ornnnu-ut 
or syniinutry of appearance. — Bulkhead door. Hee bidk- 
Asiid.— Center or a door. «ee eentert. ObaUdug of 
a door, in Scotland, a warning to tenants of urban tene* 
liionts to move, given by having the principal door of 
the house chalked, forty days before Wldtanntide, by a 
town oIBcer, acting at the cleslre of tho proprietor, and 
without written autliority from tlie magistrates.— Deaf 
as a door. Bee Death's door, .'^■e death.— 

Doable door, an entrauco-door mado like a ftdding door 
with two loaves. - Folding door, a door between apart- 
ments, generally with two leaves, Imt sometimes with 
four (two hingerf together on eneli side, so that one of each 
pair will fold buck against Its mute), one half of tlie door 
fmving holts at top and Ixittom to hold it closed, the two 
lialves closing together at tlie center, and each half when 
fully opened folding hack against the adjacent parallel 
line of wall- or door-space. .Sometimes confounded with 
tlidiny dia>r (wlilch see, below).— hedged dOOr, a deal 
door strengthened liy cross plci-cs at tho hack.- 'Lettera 
of open doora. Bee open. -Next door to. (a) in tho 
house next adjacent to. (t) Near to ; bordoriiig on ; very 
iiuarly. 

A riot unpunished is hut next door to n tumult. 

.Sir Jl L'Etlranye. 

Out of doora. (a) Out of the house ; in the open air; 

IsTok you; Ml turn you <r 

flctcheraml liowlcy. Maid in tho M 
(h) Hence, figuratively, quite gone ; no more to Ixj found : 
lost: irrelevant. 

His liiiagiimry title of fatherhood is out o/ door*. iMtke, 

These controversies about the four elements and tiu ir 
manner of misUoii are quite out of door* in tlioir philoso- 
phy. Boyle, Origin of Forms. 

Ovorbnng door, a door supported from aliove, as In some 
forms of billing bai-n- and car-doors, Sliding dOOT, a 
door consisting either of one or of two leaves made so as 
to slide In a direct line In opening or closing it. A sliding 
dour between apartments In a dwcllliig-lionse usually has 


two loaves, 
latter 


which sUdes buck on slieaves into an 
space worked In tlie partition. Sometimes, In the 
latter uuse, confounded with foldiny door (which see, 
nliovc).— The angelic door or gate, in some Hyxnntlne 
clmrenes, a door which seems tu nave eomiected tho nove 
with tho clioir, wlien tlie latter was separated by a parti- 
tion from the rest of tlie body of tlie church. J. if. Neale. 
— The holy doors, in (Ireek eliurclies, tlie central door 
of tlie iconostasis, giving access to the bema or sanctuary 
from the choir (It that forms a sepiiratc division of the 
building) or from the body of the church. Sometimes 
also called the royal door*, a name properly belonging to 
the doors of the narthex. The holy doors are open only 
at tho commencement of great vespers, at the entrances 
toeat and little) in the liturgy and vespers, and from the 
iiivitatlon of the priest to the conimunlcanls to approach 
till tlie close of tlie liturgy. .See cut iiiidor ieiiio.— The 
royal doors or gates. In Greek churches, strictly, the 
doors leatllng from the narthex into the Ixidy of the church : 
also culled the nilver doora or yate*, because In the church 
of Ht. .Sophia they were made of sliver. 'J'hc name royal 
yate* la also frequently given to the outer iloors of the 
church leading into the narthex from tho porch orproaii- 
lion, and properly distingulslivd as the beautiful yate* ; and 
Some writers oven use tiie term royal door* ns a name of 
the holy doora of the bcina.— To darkon one’s door. Bee 
darken.— To lie or be at one’s door, figuratively, to be 
imputable or cliargeulile to one. 

If I have failed, the fault lie* wholly at my door. 

Dryden, tr. of Dufreanoy’s Art of Painting, Pref. 
lAdy Clara Vere do Vere, . . . 

The guilt of blood t* at ytmr door. 

Tennyson, Lady Clara Vere do Vere. 
To make the doorst. Bee make.— To put or set one 
to the door, (a) To dismiss one ; ilrivc one away. (6) 
Figuratively, to ruin one. tScotch.l ~T0 throw open 
the door to, t<> afford an opportunity fur.— With open 
doors, with miblicity. 
doora, n. See durra. 

door-bandt (dor'band), n. [< ME. dorhande; < 
door + band^.] The bolt of a door. 


B 


lianging-sUlo i e, jock- 
mocitant | panels. 

> formed of two o 


door-bart (ddr'bttr), n. [< ME. dorebar; < door 
+ 6«rl.l The bar or bolt of a door, 
door-boll (ddr'bel), m. A bell at a door, oi’ con- 
nected with a handle or knob exposed onteide 
a door, for the pnrpoao of giving notice when 
one desires admittance. 

door-case (dfir'kas), «. The frame or casing 
which incloses a door, and in which it swings. 



door-case 

Tho rornidi, door com, and a lort of a baMment above 
the etepe, are proof* that tho architecture la anttent. 

Pocockt, Deecription of the Eaat, II. i. 184. 

door-cheek (ddr'chSk), n. A door-post. Jamie- 
son. [Scotch.] 


marble. Sir A. Bal/ow 

doorea (da're-ft), n. A variety of Dacca mus- 
lin of the finest quality, printed in colors, and 
striped. 

door-firame (ddr'fram), n. Tho structure form- 


Doorga, «. See Durga. 
door-guard (dor'Kiird), n. A light framework 
of scantling on the inside of a railroad-car for 
freight or other stowage, to keep the freight 
from ira]»eding the movement of the sliding 
doors. 

door-ha^er (dor'haug^er), n. A metallic hook 
sustaining a sliding door from above, and slid- 
ing on an iron track as the door moves, 
door-hawk (ddr'hkk), n. Same as dor-hawk. 
Montagu, 

doorlngt (dor'ing), n. [< door + -inpi.] A door 
with all its appendages. 

Ho terrible a noUe aaiihakei the ilnonnpa of hoitiei . . . 
ten milea off. Milton, Hlat. Moacovia, v. 

door-Jamb (dor' jam), n. Bee jamb. 
doorkeeper (dor'kfi'p^r), n. l. One who 
guards the door or entrance of a house or an 
apartment, and admits persons entitled to ad- 
mittance; a janitor. 
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doorsteadt (dor'sted), n. The entrance of or 
parts about a door; a doorway. 

Did nobody clog up the king's door-Ktead more than I, 
there would be room for all hoiieat ineu. 

IVarburfon, To Hurd, I.etter cxcL 

door-Btep (dOr'step), n. The step of a door; 
the threshold. 

She aet her foot oii her door afep, 

A bonny marble atane. 

Lord WUliam (Child a Ballada, HI. 20). 

door-stone (ddr'ston), n. The stone at the 
threshold; tne step-stone. 

They 
<for<-f( 


2. In the early church and in the Komau Cath- 
olic Church, same as ostiary. 
door-knob (dor'nob), n. The bulb or handle 
on a door-lock spindle, by which the door is 
opened. 

door-knocker (ddr'nok^^r), n. Same as knocker. 

The vliltor will certainly be aont tf) aee a door-knocker 
In a houae In one of the streets on the western slope. 

S. A. Freeman, Venice, p. 216. 
door-lfttch (ddr'lacb), n. An attachment to a 
door by which it is kept closed, it is either a latch 
in tho typical form, or a aprlng-liult in a case of metal 
having a spindle with knolis by which the bolt is released 
from a koeiier on the door-post, 
door-mat (ddr'mat), n. A heavy mat made of 
hemp, fiax, or jute, woven or tied, or of sedge, 
straw, rushes, etc., or sometimes of caoutchouc, 
placed before a door for use in cleaning tho 
shoes by those entering, 
door-nail (ddr'ual), n. [< ME. dorenail, dor- 
nayl; < door -i- nail.'] A largo nail or stud fixed 
in a door to receive tlie blow of a knocker of 
simple form.— Dead as a door-naU. Seo dead. 
door-piece (ddr'pgs), n. In a Cornish pump- 
lift, tne valve-chamber of the pump, it is a sec- 
tion in which there is ailoor that can iw talcen away when 
it is necessary to examine the valve and teat, or to make 
repairs. 

door-pin (ddr'pin), n. A pin or catch used to 
fasten the door of a freight-car. 
door-placet (dor'pl&s), n. Same as doorway. 

I went up tlie hill to the west, opposite to the end of 
tho vale at Illnuom, and saw a groat number of sepulchral 
grota cut out of tho rock, many at which have beautiful 
door-placet, Poeoeke, Description of the East, II. 26. 
door-plate (dor'plat), n. A plate of metal or 
other material on the door of a house or room, 
bearing the name and sometimes the business 
of the occupant. 

door-post (dor'post), n. The post, jamb, or 
side-piece of a door. 


Scott. 

door-stop (dor'stop), n. 1, A flange against 
which a door shuts in its frame. — 2. A device 
placed behind a door to prevent it from being 
opened too widely. 

door-strap (ddr'strap), n. In some street-oars 
having no conductor, a cord or strap by which 
the dnvor can close the remr door. 

door-strip (ddr'etrip), n. A border or weather- 
guard affixed to the edge of a door, and arranged 
to fit tightly against the casing when tho door 
is closed. 

door-treet (dSr'trft), n. [< ME. doretre (= Dan. 
dortroB = 8w. dSrrtrce); < door + tree.] The 
side-piece or jamb of a door; the door-post. — 
Dead as a door-tree. Same as dead at a door nail 
(which see, under dead). 

For lames the gentll lugged in his bokes, 

That faith with-oute the falte is rlgte no thinge worthl. 
And as ded at a dore-tre but jif the dedes folwe. 

Plowman (B), I. 186. 

doorway (dor'wa), w. In arch., the passage of 
a door; the entraucoway into a room or build- 
ing. Doorways exhibit the characteristics of the differ- 
ent classes of architecture In which they are used. In 
classical architecture and during the middle ages miioh 


sew.] Cotton cloth used for tents and other 
things requiring strong material, from Agra in 
normem India. Also dosootee. 
dop^t (dop), V. i. [< ME. *doppen (only as in 
deriv. dop\ n.i, dom^, «■ ), < -AS. dof^ttan, dip, 
dive, as a bird into water, < *dapen, pp. of 
*dedpan, the formal source of dyppon, o^, + 
-ettan, verb-formative : see dip, and of. aopl, ».l, 
dapper. Cf. also OFlem. d(m>en, var. dopen 
= MD. dopen, D. doopen xs MLG. dopen, etc., 
dip, baptize : see dope, n.] To dip or duck. 

So was bo dlght. 

That no man might 

Hym for a frere deny, 


Sir T. More, A Merry lest, 
dftly dlv 
North, t 
doppe, a water-bird, 



dop^t (don), n.l [< ME. dt , , 

dipper, diver, < AS. doppa (m a gloss, “funix 
[julix, coot], gonot [gannet] vel doppa, enid 
[duokj ’’—Wright's AS. Vocab., ed. wtucker, 
col. 23, 1. 30: and in comp.: dv^e-doppa, > E. 
divedopper, divedapper, usually didapper, q. v. ; 
dop-ened (lit. ‘ dip-duck’), a coot. It. fmioa, julix; 
dop^ugel (lit. ‘dip-fowl’), L. mvrgns, mergulus; 
of. E. dobchick, dabcMck, prop, ^dop^ick, dial. 
dop-ehicken : see also dopper-bird and dopper), 
< dojypettan, dip, dive: see dopl, «,] A diving 
bird;adiver. 

Hy pliiniten doune, as « doppe. In the water. 

King Alitaunder, 1. 6776 (Weber’s Metr. Bom., I.). 

dop^t (dop), «.2 [< dopl, V.] A very low bow, 
Tlio Venetian dop, this. 

B. Jonton, Cynthia's Revels, v. 2. 
dop^ (dop), n. [Also written dopp ; < D. dap. MD. 
dop, doppe = MIjG. dop, doppe, shell, nusk, 
cover,] In diamond-cutting, the instrument into 
which the diamond to bo polished is soldered 
by means of a fusible metal, it consUts of a bowl 
to I'vceivo tlio diamond and molten metal, and a round 
iron stum, which is held by the tongs. 

dop<^hicken (dop'ohik''en), n, [Same as ’’dop- 
chick, which is found only in the altered forms 
dobchick, dabchiek, < doiA, v., + chick or chicken : 
see do^^, n.^ and da6c/»icfc.J Same as dobchick, 

, dip, baptism, 

i"do(ypen,'dxp, baptize: see dip, and cf. doj)^, 
' " ■* * ny tliick liquid, as a thick sauce, 


iwp^-, n.^ auu UHOvmvn,) ouiu 

[ftov. Eng. (Tjincolnsliire).] 
dope (dop), n. [< D. doop, sauce, 


attention was bestowed upon the design and ornamenta- 
tion of untranoea, particularly th«>se of churches and other 
public buildlnw. In all good architecture the chief door- 
way of a building Is treated as a very important feature, 
and is mado of size and dignity corresponding with the 
facade of which it is a part and the Interior to which it 
gives access. 

The Felasgic races soon learnt to adopt for their door- 


doper.] 1 , -Aoiy t . , 

thick griiel, or other semi-fluid or pasty thing 
for eating. Specifically — 2. A thick pasty lu- 
bricant; specifically, axle-grease. 

“ Dope," a preparation of pitch, tallow, and other ingre- 
dients, which, being applied to the bottom of the shoes, 
enables the wearer to lightly glide over snow softened by 
Uie rays of the slui. Aii. Amer. Supp., XXII. 9038. 

3. Any absorbent material, as cotton-waste or 
sand, used to absorb and hold a lubricant or 
other liquid. Thus, cotton-waste Is used as dope on 
railroads around tho axlea of the wheels to hold the oil 
used for lubrication ; and in the manufacture of dynamite 
sand Is used to hold the nitroglycerin. 

dopsrt, n. Same as dopper, 2. 

doppert (dop'^r), n. [ME. dopper, spelled dopmr, 
a water-fowl, didf^er (see divedapper, dive- 
dopper, didapper, ME. dyaoppar, etc., orig. dive 
+ dopper), <, doppe, dip: see dqpl, n.l] 1. A 
diving bird ; a didapper. 


e already familiar fr 


J. Fvrgueton, Hist. Arch., I. 286. 


door-pull (dor'ptd), n. A handle used for open- 
ing or shutting a door. 

door-skaft (dor'shkft). n. A revolving iron 
shaft extending from tne front platform to the 
rear door of a street-car having no conductor, 
by moans of which the driver can open or close 
the door. 

doorskek (ddr'shek), n. The prayer-carpet 
used by Mohammedans. See prayer-rug. 
door-sill (dor'sil), n. The sill or threshold of 
a doorway. 


door-spring (dor'spring), n. An apparatus for 
automatically closing a door. Door-springs are 
made in a great variety at forms, and act by meant of colled, 
twitted, or curved metallic aprlngs, atrong elastic bands, 
or idr-conipreMiiig appliances, which store the power spent 
Id opening the door and apply It to oloee and latch it. 


J. A. Syrnondt, Italy and Greece, p. 46. 

doorway-plane (dor'wa-plan), n. In arch., a 
space between the open passage or the door- 
way proper and the larger arch within which 
it 18 placed. This space is frequently richly 
adorned with sculpture, especially in medieval 
architecture. 

doorweed (dor'wed), n. Tho Polygonum avi- 
culare, a common low wood in yards, pathways, 
and waste places. 

dooryard (adr'yitrd), n. A yard about the door 
of a nouso. 

On either side [of the rood] stand the houses, with little 
green lawn* in front, called in rustic parlance '* door- 
yardi.” J. Fitke, Amer. Pol. Ideas, p. 20. 

doosootee (dd-sfi'tfi), n. [Hind, dusiitf, a coarse 
cloth made of double threads, < do, du (< Skt. 
(M cs^. two), + gfit, threap < Skt. y sAi b E. 


Loitpar, byrdo. Paltgrave. 

2. A dipper : iu contempt for an Anabaptist. 
[Cf. Dipper, 2.] Also doper. 

Fact, Have you doppert f 

2 Her. A world at doppert ! but they are there u luna- 
tic persons, walkers only : that have leave only to hum and 
ha, not dating to prophesy, or start up upon stools to raise 
doctrine. B. Jonton, News from the New World. 

doppor-kird (dop'6r-b6rd), ». The dabchiek or 
didapper. HailiweU. 

doppia (dop'pifi), n. [It., fem. of doppio s= E- 
dotwle, > E. double; see dovMe. ISt. dobla, 
dobra.) A former Italian gold coin; a pistole. 
The doppia of Piedmont was equal to 82.72 In American 
gold, that of Rome 88.87, that of Lucca 18.87, that of MUan 
|s.8l, that of Venice 84-01, that of Malta M.68. and that 
of the Island of Sicily IjB.OS. 


doppietta (dop- 


t'ta), n. [It. dial., dim. of 


doppia: see do^ia.] ” k fomer golA coin of 
the island of Bsminia, worth fl.dO in American 

f^ppingt (dop'ine), n. [Verbal u. of dop\ «•] 
Literally, a dipi^ng or ducking; speolnoally, 
kafaloonry, a numlmr of sheldrakes together. 

A dopptng of sheldrakes. „ 

Strutt, Bporte and FastliiMi, *7. 



dopplwlte 16r-it), n. j^med bjr Haidixi> see deaurate.] 1. A small soutnem oonstello- aor-lUlWl;, florr-hawk (ddr'hAk), «. The com- 
r tion, created by Bayer, north of the great Magel- mon goatsucker, night- jw, or fern-owl, Capri- 

(1803-M).J A substance derived from the lanio cloud. — 2. H. c.] 8ame as dolp/dn, 2. nmlgus europwua. Also cloar-hawk, [Local, 
miMeration pf peat or other vegetable matter. Dorataspida (dor-a-tas'pi-dh). ». vl. [NL. En<r.] 


It is soft and .elastic when freshly obtained, but loses two 
thirds of Its weight of wuter when dried at the ordlnun 
' ■ re of the - ■ » 


e air, and then hi 


The dor-hawk, solitary bird, 
lund the dim erugs on heavy pinions wiieuliiig, 

H'<irds«w(A, I'ho Waggoner, 1. 
A cotton cloth woven with 


1 th 

Who^rthoroniihiTary i/u brit^^^^ genus iiorafcwpts. They have a simple spherk'nl lat- , 

has a vitreous luster and a decided conchoidal fracture. Uce-ahell, composed of the branched apophyses of ZUequsI dorla (do n-tU, ... — 

It is foni^ in many localities in peat-bogs, and associated radial spines mooting in its center. f?roperly written Do- stripes of dilteront thicknesses, 
with lignite. ^ It is oPJg oft hg^Ptles of fossil vegetable rataspidas. Domn (do'ri-nn), «. and «. [< L. Doriue, 

The family Doratatrplda Is the most important family equiv, to DoriCMS, < Gr. Aufiio^, AupiK6(, Dorian, 
Doric, pertaining to Doris, L. Dorin, Or. Awp/f, 


matter oaUml by the Oermans PtchkoMo (plteh.coal). 

doputta (dp-put'S), ». [Also doputtah; < Hind. 
dopatta, dupattd (cerebral t), a kind of shawl 
or wrapper, lit. having two breadths, < do, du 
Skt. avi * E. two), + pat, a breadth.] In 


the radial spines ai 
solar lattioe-sholl. 

//oeeitel, Badiolarla of Challenger, p. 8 — , - ^ — -- 

ingi:,"fwi^ piece oi stiff, woT^‘ara“B^awl‘: Dorataspid® (dor-j^tas'pi-de), «. pi. [NL.. < 7 ThesS? aJd^nTthwIs^'orPh^^^^^^^^^ 

.nttout cutfang or ,„,rpg. It I. the prioeipol r.;,lg^Jp?"5^„“u„g“Vt.h the lohobUgnti 


•e connected by a complete extra-eap- Dorians, L. Dorcs, Or. Aufueic, eponym. ' 

A£)po(, Dorus.] I. a. 1. Of or pertaining to 


, pi. 


garment of women of the lower orders. , ... 

dor^, donr^ (dd^, «. [Early mod. E. also dorre, Dorataspidld® (dor'a-tas-pid ' i -dfi), 
doar, dore (and in comp, sometimes door)’, < TNL.] name as Doratosptcto. 

ME. *dore (not found), < A8. dora, a humble- Dorataspis (dor-^tas'pis), n. [NL. (Haeckel, 
bee, bumblebee (AS. &\mfcld-he6, ‘field-bee’); I860), < Gr. ddpn" spear, + aairig. shield.] A 
of. mod. comp, dumbledore, a bumblebee, also genus of radiolariaus, typical of the family J>o- 
a beetle or cookohafer. Origin unknown.] 1. rataspida. 

A lamellioorn beetle of the family Scaraheeidw, dor-beetle, dorr-beetle (ddr'bo't 1), »/. 1 . Same 
a species of dung-beetle, Geotrypes atercorariua. as dori 1. — 2. Same as dor^, 3, and cock- 
It is one of the commonest liritlsh beetles, less than an chafer, 1 . 

roiiectioii, and Is often dot-bug, dort-bug (dOr'bug), M. 1, The cock- 
chafer of Europe, Melolontha vuUjaris. — 2. In 
the United States, 


heard droning through the air toward the close of the 

mer twilight. Also called dor-beetle, sometimes dor-jty, 
and provlncially in England buaard-clock. 

What should I care what every dor doth bus 
In credulous curs? 

B. Jomon, Cynthia's Kevels, Hi. a. 

With broods of wasps, of hornets, doors, or bees. 

John Uenayg (Arber's Eng. Oarner, I. 17!)). 
St. A drone (bee). 

There is a great numlire of gentlemen which onmiot 1>e 
content to live idle tliemselfcs, lyke dorree, of ynt whicli 
other haue laboured for. 

SirT. More, Utopia (tr. by Robinson), ed. Artier, p. 38. 
8, The cockchafer, Melolontha vulgaria. [Prov. 
Eng.] Also dor-beetle. — 4. One of Several 
ground-beetles, species of the family Carahidev 
and gonus Harpalua. More fully called black 
dor. Kirby. 

dor^t, dorr'^ (dfir), e. t . ; pret. and pn. dorred, 
ppr. dorring. [Early mod. E. also dorre; ap- 
par. < dori, dorri, a beetle, in the same way as 
hum, humbug, boax, < hum, buzz ; but cf . Icel. 
dari a= Dan. daare = Sw. ddre, a fool, Dan. 6c- 
daare =z Sw. ddra, befool, infatuate, delude ; 
see dare®. The G. thor, MIIG. tore, tor, is a dif- 
ferent word, connected with E. dissy.'] To 
boax; humbug; make a fool of; perplex. 

Abroad with Thomas? Ob, that vlUaine don me ; 

Re hath discovered all unto iny wife. 

B. Joneon, Every Man in his llumour, Iv. 

When 



relating to or originating u 
of Dons. — 2. Of or pertaining to the Doric 
race; Doric. 

There slialt tliou lieiir ami learn tliu secret power 
Of liannony, in tones and numbei-s bit 
Bv voice or hand ; ami various-measured verse, 
Aiolian charms ami Dorian lyrlck ikIcs. 

MUtim, P. R., Iv. 267. 

Dorian chiton, mode, etc. See the nouns. 

II, n. 1. A native or an inhabitant of Do- 
ris in Greece. — 2, A member of the Doric or 
Dorian race, one of the four great divisions of 
the ancient Hellenes or Greeks (the others be- 
ing the iEoUaus, the louians, and the Acheaus). 
In the historical period the Dorians occupied southern 
and western I’eloiHinnesus, tliu diief state of the race being 
... u... ...... Sparta, as well as Megarn, Corinth, Argos, Cnidus, Uall- 

of the genus Lach- eurnassus, Rhodes, Corcyra, Syiwcuse, Tarentiim, etc. 
noaterna, of which Doric (dor'ik), a. and n. [Formerly Dorick, 
there are altoge- lioriche ; = F. Doru/no = Sp. JJdrico =s Pg. It. 
ther about 75. TIio Horico, < L. iJoriavs, < Gr, Aumk^x;, < Auplf, 
commonest is I/. /usM, Doris: seo Dorian.') I. a. 1. Pertaining to 
abiindantlii tile months Doris or its inhabitants. — 2. Pertaining to the 
sharhig^wimsomrrio DorihB race; characteristic of or derived from 
lated beetles the name the Dorians. 

of June-buff. It is a ii. i.m .u. .....i... ....... «« ....i..... 

Stout beetle, about ai 

. . . .. . _ - » ’’Milton, i 


the popular name 
of several species 




with c< 


night with a loud buzD- 
ing noise. These bee- 
tles feed Upon tliu 
leaves or various iruus, preieraoiy plum and cherry. The 
large white larvw or gnilis live In the ground on the mots 
(if turf, and are often very injurious, like those of the 
cockchafer. 

[NL., < Gr. dopadc, a deer, 
ifcronce to its large bright 


DaratlVoly long slcii- Doric oymo. See ejmm, i.- Doric dialect. See IL— 
der foet”and iiookcd Doric mode. Soomode.— Doric order, in arcA., the old- 
claws and well known “'“1 olrongest of the tliree Creek orders, In Its oxter- 
from its habit of enter- forms the simplest of ail, but in Its most perfect ex- 
sge^'oT’P^Xdes'at*^ --'-o o--. o. .. 


a oxliibitod in tlio monuments of the 


a gazel (so cal 

eyes), < depxeui/u., vcu..fw., bvo, jww». 

... Drake^ ann dragon are of the same ult. origin.] 

len we arc so easily dord and amated with every soph- ^ OWtelopes. 0^»16y, 1838. 

Israe, it is a certain argument of great defect of Inward DoTCatborium (dor-ka-thc n-uin), n, [NL., \ 
furniture and worth. UaUe, Sermon on 2 Pet. lil. 18. Qf, Jopxdf, a deor, + (h/jnov, a wild beast.] A 
To dor the dottereL to humbug a simpleton. genus of fossil deer or Cervkta: of the Miocene 

Hero he comes, whistle ; be this sport called dom'n 0 > fAe period. 1833. 

dotf'rslf B. Jotuon, Bartholomew Fair, iv. 1 . DOTCOpsis (dfir-kop'sis), n. [NL., < Gr. dopxdf, 

dor®!, dorr®t (dfir), «, [< dor®, dorr®, «.] 1. A “ appearance. j A genus of Pa- 
trick ; a practical joke, kangaroos. They are of small size and somber 

’ y . .. .J . .. coloration, with the hair on the nape antrorse, the tall 

My love was fool d, time number d to no end 
My expectation flouted ; and guess you, sir, 

What dor unto a doatlng maltl tliU was, 

What a base breaklng-ofi ! 

Fletcher (and another), Love’s Pilgrimage, lit. 2. 

How trust me not, Readers, If I be not already weary 
of pluming and footing this Seagull, so open he lies to 
strokes ; and never offers at another, but brings home the 
dorre upon hlmsalfe. Milton, Apology for Bmectymnuus. 

2. A practical joker. 

This night’s sport, 

Which our court-dors so heartily Intend. 

B. Jonaon, Cyntbla's Revels, v. 1, 

8. A fool. Hawkins, Hi. 109 (in HaUiwell).— 

To glTO one the dor, to make a fool of one. 

He follows the fallacy, comes out aooontrsd to his be- 
lieved Instructions ; your mistress smiles, and you yive him 
the der. B. Jonton, Cynthia’s Bevels, v. 2. 




Doric Archllectwrc.— • Diagram of northcfiht angle of the Parthcuon, 
illuMialing method of construction. 


naked and scaly at the end, the promolnr teeth large, and 
Doradina (dor-a-dl'nft), n. pi, [NL., < Doras eye-teeth present. D. luetuoaa of Papua is about 2 feet 
(-rad-) + -ina.f In GfllntheFs system of olassi- '* * 

1 lilttfldoB With the rayed dor- An obsolete spelling of door. 

sal to develo^d and the antenor and postenor ^ An obsolete spoiling Sf dor\ retained 

nostrils remote from each other. It includes 

below, tte nostrils remote, and a lateral row of 
bony plates. It includes about 40 South Ameri- 

rts 1 j, zu species, natives oi western Asia, i 

donidtoa (dor'jrdin), O. Of or relating to the portant Is D. anunoniocum, which yields the gum am- 
Doradina. monlaonmof commerce, its oonciete milky juice, Avery 

Dwado (d^^ta'dO), a. [< Bp. dorodo (< L. de- slmUar gum-rosln Is furnish^ by X>. AueAsH. 

"»),a^t,i»p.ofde>rar,<LL.de(M»rar«,gildj 


: dOT'fly, dorr>fl7 (ddr'fd), n. Same as dori, 1. order of the Oreeks. 


bssed and distorted form, tlic Doric constituted the sec- 
ond order of the Romans, coming between their Tusoen 
and Ionic. A characteristic of the Urccian Doric oalnmn 
is the absence of a base ; the clmnnelliiKS are usually 20 In 
uumltcr, and In section approximate to a semi-ellipse ; the 
capital nos generally no astragal, but only one or more 
flllets or annulets, which separate the channelings from 
the echinus. The profile of the capital in the b 


cone, and the Romans cut it a < . 

round. In good Greek examples, aa a rule, no horizontal 
lines are found in a Doric builuing, floor- and comlce-Ilnes, 


partlcnlultles have relation to opttci 
that their influence is felt rather tlian 
The first of the Roman order* Is the Doric, which, like 
. rerything else in this style, takes a place about half-way 
between the Tuscan wooden posts and the nobly simple 
■ ■ - • J. FerguMon, Hist. Arch., L &. 


Oorlo 

n. n. The Dorio dialect; the langui^ of the 
Dorians, a dialect of the Greek or Hellenic, 
characterized by its broadness and hai^ess : 
henee applied to anv dialect with similar ohar- 


aoteristicB, especially to the Scotch. 

Doriciam (dor i-sizm), w. [< Doric 4 
peculiarity of the Doric dialect ; a oharaotor- 


< Doric 4- ■dam.] A 


istio of Doric speech or manner. 

Doricize (dor'i-siz), V. t. ; pret. and pp. Dori- 
dzed, ppr. Doricizing. [< Dorio 4- -izo.] To 
render Doric in character. Also spelled Dori- 
eise. 

The Ionic order, for Inatanno, which aroae In the Qrecian 
eoloniea on the coMt, ia only the native ityle of thle ooun- 
try DorMud, if the expreaalun may bo uaed. 

J. Peryuiton, Ulst. Arch., I. 228. 

Doridlds, DorldsB (dd-rid'i-de, dor'i-dd), n.pl. 
[NL., < Doria {Dorid-) 4- -ido;.] A family of 
marine nudibranchiate gastropods, the soa-lom- 
ous, having no shell or mantle, and the gills dis- 
posed circularly in a rosotte around the anus 
mygobranchiate), which is on the dorsal aspect. 
See cut under Doria. 

doridoid (dor'i-doid), a. [< Doria (Dorid-) 4- 
-oid.] Like a sea-lemon ; being or resembling 
an animal of the genus Doria or family Doridi- 
do! : as, a doridoid nudibranchiate. 

Doridopsidte (dor-i-dop'si-dS)^ n.pl. [NL., < 
Doridopaia 4- -id®.] A family of nuuibran- 
obiate gastropods, typified by the genus Dori- 
dopaia. They are superficially like the Doridi- 
da, but have a suctorial mouth without any 
odontophoro. 

Doridopsis (dor-i-dop'sis), w. [NL., < Gr. dup/f 
(dupid-), a toife (see Doria), + dtlm, view, ap- 
pearance.] The typical genus of the family 
Doridopaida. 

Dorlppe (d 9 -rip'e), n. [NL., < Gr. dup/f (see 
Dona) + IjTjrof, a horse.] The typical genus of 




Sen-lemon I Dcrifjfhtuteni). 


the family Dorippidtr, containing such species 
as D. aiina, the mask-crab. They are noted us 
crabs with which certain sea-anemones are cau- 
crisooial. 

Oorlppidsa (do-rip'i-de), n. pi. [NL. , < Dorippe 
4- -id<e. ] A family of anomural decapod orustu- 
ceuns, typified by the genus Dorippe. 

Doris (do'ris). n. [NL., < Gr. dwdf (also dop/f, 
appar. after o6pv, a spear), a knife used at sac- 
rifices, prop, a Dorian knife (sc. Koiri(, a knife), 
being prop, adj., 
tMpif, Dorian ; 
also, as a noun, 
the country of the 
Dorians: see Do- 
rian.} The typical 

S enus of the fara- 
y Dorididw, or 
sea-lemons, containing such species as D. tuber- 
culata, D.johnatoni, and D, coccinea. Argo is a 
synonym. 

Dorism (dd'rizm), n. [< Or. SupiopA^, shaking 
in Doric,- < iup^tiv, speak Doric : see DorizeT] 
An idiom or peculiarity of the Dorio dialect; a 
Doricism. 

According to Brand, the lateat writer on the aubjeot, all 
tboio Dorienui which appear In tho Boeotian dialect are 
either gurvivolg of the Ihiric apeech of the conquered 
Inhabitantii, or are importationa from tho nelghlraring 
communitiea to the weat. Amer. Joiir. Philol., VII. 427. 

Dorize (do'riz), V. ; pret. and pp. Dorized, ppr. 
Doriziiw. [< (ir. dupl^eiv, Imitate the Dorians, 
speak Doric, < dupff, Doris : see Dorian.} I. in- 
trana. To use the dialect or customs of the 
Dorians. 

n. trana. To make Doric. 

Boeotia waa originally an Aeolic land, and ... It was 
partially Dorized at an early period of ito hiatory. 

Amer. Jour. Philol., VII. 481. 

dorklllg (ddr'king), n. [So called from DorX^fne;, 
In Surrey, England, whereihese fowls have been 
extensively bred. ] A breed of domestic fowls, 
of good size, and of fair quality as egg-nro- 
duoers, but espeoially valuable for the tonle. 
The breed ia characterized by tlie long, low, full shape, 
snd by having live toes on each foot There are white, 
tUvsr-gnky, colored, snd cuckoo dork^ngs, having either 


barred black and white. The general charsoterlai 
the silver-gray and colored varieties are : hens, gray (in me 
colored variety, brownish or spotted black), with salmon 
breasts ; cocks, glossy black on breast, with back, neck, 
saddle, wing-bow, and secondaries white. 

dOTlach, dorloch (dOr'laSb, -loch), n. [Sc., < 
Gael, dorloch, a handful, a bundle, a sheaf of 
arrows, a quiver, < dorn, a fist (cf. dim. dornan, 
a small handful), 4* luehd, a burden, load.] 1. 
A bundle ; a knapsack. 

These supple fellows (the Highlanders), with their plaids, 
targes, md dorlaehe. J. BaUlie, Lettei-s, I. 176. 

2. A portmanteau. 

There's Vlch laii Volir has packed his dorlaeh. 

^ Scott, Waverioy, II. 889. 

Callam told him also, tat his leather dorloch wi' the lock 
on her was come frae Uouiie. Seott, Waverley, II. 819. 
Sf. A quiver. 

Swordus, tulrgls, howes, dorlaehee, and wther Invasive 
wapones. Acte of Charlei I. (ed. 1814), v. 867. 

(Tho Scotch dorloch, also spelled dourlaeh, Is said to mean 
also ‘ a short sword, a dagger’ ; but tills appeals to lie an 
error, resting In part on a iiiisuiidurstaiiding of the quota- 
tion last cited.] 

dorm (dOrm), 0 . i. [< Icel. Norw. dorma = G. 
dial, durmen, slumber, doze, = F. dormir = 8p. 
dormir, durniir = Pg. dormir = It. dormire, 
sleep, < L. dormire, sleep. Cf. Gr. SapOavetv, 
Skt. V lira, sleep. See mrmant, dormer, etc.] 
To slumber; doze. [North. Eng.] 

dorm (dbrm), n. [< dorm, ».] A slumber; a 
doze. 

Not a calm and soft sleep like that which onr Ood giv- 
etli Ills beloved ones, but as the Hluinbering dormee of a 
sick man. Bp. Sanderion, Works, I. 148. 

dormancy (dAr'man-si), w. [< OF. dormance, 

< dormant, sleeping: see dormant and -ancy.} 
The state of being dormant ; quiescence. 

To the conduct of their predecessor, Queen Maiy, it was 
an objection, that she liad revived an ill precedent of pre- 
rogative taxation after a dorrnanep of centuries. 

State Triole, The Great Cose of Imposition, an. 1000. 

dormant (ddr'mant), a. and n. [Early mod. E. 
also dormaunt, somotiraes dormond, dormount; 

< ME. dormant, dtyrmaunt, stationary, < OF. dor- 
mant, F. dormant = 8p. dor- 
mienie, durmiente = Pg. dormente 
= It. dormente, dor miente, sleep- 
ing, dormant (Sp. also as a noun, 
a beam, joist), \ L. dormicn{t-)a, 
ppr. of dormire, sleep: saodorm,} 

I. a. 1. Sleeping; asleep. Hence 
— 2. In her., lying down with 
its head on its fore paws, as if 
asleep; said of a beast used as a bearing. — 8. 
Hibernating: said of certain animals. — 4. In 
a state of rest or inactivity; quiescent, not in 
action, inovoment, force, or operation; being 
or kept in abeyance : as, a dormant rebellion ; 
a dormant title; dormant privileges. 



I»eo- 

Burke. 


dormet, V. and ». An obsolete form of dorm, 
dormer (d6r'm6r), n. [Formerly also dormr; 
< OF. dormeor, dormior, dormor, also dormitor, 
a sleeping-room, < L. dormitorium, a sleeping- 
room: see dormitory.} 1. A sleeping-room; 
a dormitory. — 2. [Short for dormer-wnooio.] A 
dormer-window. OitfordOlosa.Aroh.—S. Same 
as dormant. 1. Halliwell. 
dormered (ddr'merd), a. [< dormer 4- -eda.] 
Having dormer-windows. 

It was a aquare old edifice, with a porch which vaa a 
model of gravity, and a high, aolld, dortnered roof of the 
kind that aeenia to grow aarker and more pondaruui ax 
yeara go by. Bvm Princeton Bev., HI. 112 . 

dormer-window (ddr'mAr-win'dS), n. [< dor- 
mer, 1, -f window; 
so named because 
such windows are 
found chiefly in up- 
per bedrooms.] A 
window standing 
vertically in a pro- 
jection, built out to 
receive it, from a 
sloping roof, 
dormiat (ddr 'mi-at) , 
n. [L., let him 
sleep: 3(1 pors. sing, 
pres. Bubj. of dor- 
mire, sleep : see i 
dorm.} A license 
for a student to bo 
absent from early 
prayers. Gradua ad 
Cantab. 

dormice, n. Plural 
of dormouse. 
dormition (d6r- 

mish'pu), n. [sssOF. 
dormition, dormison, 

F. dormition = Pr. 

dormioio = Sp. dor- . 

micion = It. dor mi- 
zione, < L. dttrmi- 
tio(n-), sleep, < dormire, sleep: see dorm.} A 
sleeping; the state or condition of sleep, espe- 
cially a prolonged one. [Hare.] 

Wort thou dtapoaed ... to plead, not »o much for the 
utter extinction aa for the dortnilinne of the soul. 

Bp. Ball, Works, VlI. 296. 

We consult him upon mattera of doctrine, and quia him 
tenderly upon Ida powera of dormition. 

B. P. Burton, El-Medinah, p. 70. 

dormitive (d6r'mi-tiv), 0 . and n. [= F. dor- 
mitif =s Sp. Pg. dormitivo, < NL. dormiUvua, < 
L. dormire, sleep; see dorm.} I. a. Causing 
or tending to cause sleep: as, the dormitive 
properties of opium. 

II. n. A medicine which has the property of 
producing or promoting sleep; an opiate; a 
soporific. 



rarely exerch 
pie. 

Wo espied 

Some ludicationa strong of dormant pride. 

Crabbe, Tales of the Hall. 


Tho linpidse which they communicated to tho lung dor- 
tnant energies of Kurope. Prescott, Kerd. and Isa., 1. 8. 

Underneath every one of tho senses lies the soul and 
spirit of It. dormant till they are magnetized by some 
powerful emotion. 

LoweU, Among my Books, 2d ser., p. 186. 

Dormant bolt. See bold.— Dormant exeoutioii, a writ 
which by uegluct to enforce It loses Us priority over a 
subse<|uent creditor.— Dormant partner, in com., a 
sleeping or special partner. See yxsrfner.— Dormant 
tablet, a table, as or the dining-room, which Is perms- 
nent, forming a stationary piece of furniture, as distin- 
guished from ono made up of boards laid on trimtles, as 
was common in Europe in the middle ages. 

His table dormant In hts hallo alway 
Stood redy covered al the longe day. 

Chaucer, Oen Prol. to C. T., 1. 868. 

The tabull dormnunte withouten letto ; 

Titer at the cokwoldes wer sette. 

The Bom <\f King Arthur (Child's Ballads, I. 19). 

Dormant wlndowt, the window of a sleeplng-apart- «Pon * 
roont ; a dormer-window. .nmoMti. 

n. n. 1. Abeam; a sleeper: formerly also 
dormond, dormant-tree. Also dormer. Halli- 
well. — 2. A dish which remains from the be- 
ginning to the end of a repast, such as cold 
pies, hams, and ^tted meats, placed down the 


dormitory (d6r'ml-t^-ri), n.; pi. dormitories 
(-riz). [ss OF. dormitor, dormitoir, vernacularly 
dormeor, dormior, dormor (> E. dormer, q. v.), 
and dortor, dortour, dorteour (> E. dorter, (p v.) 
=3 Pr. dormidor, dormitori =z Sp. Pg. It. dormi- 
torio, < L. dormitorium, a sleepiug-room, nent. 
of dormitoriwa, belonging to sleep, < dormitor, 
a sleeper, < dormire, sleep: see dorm.} 1, A 
place, building, or room to sleep in. Speoiflcaily 
—fa) A place In convents where the monks or nuiu sleep, 
either divided Into a auocession of small cluuiilters or cells, 
left undivided, In the form commonly of a long r 


ItrUU XUVI 

middle of the table at a h „ , 

a centerpiece which is not removed. Imp. 
Diet. 

dormant-treef, n. Same as dormant, 1. 
dormarf, ». An obsolete form of dormer. 
donnauntt, a. and n. An obsolete form of 
domumt. 


Round each temple-court 
In dormitoriee ranged, row after row, 

She MW the priests asleep. 

Sheltey, Witch of Atlu, Ixlv- 
(b) That part of a boarding-school or other Institution 
where the Inmates sleep, usually a laige room, either open 
or divided by low partitions, or a aeries of rooms opening 
upon a common haU or coirldor : In American colleges, 
sometimes an entire building divided into sleeplng-roomt. 
2t. A burial-plaoe; a cemetery. See cemetery, 
which has the same et 3 rmological meaning. 

He had now in his new church (neere y* garden) bnllt a 
dormitory or vault with eeveral repositories, In which to 
burle his family. Kvelyn, Diaty, Sept. 10, 1677. 

dormondt, »• Same as dormant, 1. 
dormounlit, a. See dormant. 
dormonze (ddr'mous), n. ; pi. dormice (-miB). 
[< HE. dormoua, spelled aormowa, dormowae 
(15tb oentury), lit. < sleep-mouse,* in allusion to 
Ita donnant life in winter ; < dorm, slumber, 4- 
moueei see dorm and mouee. Gt UDr 
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1 ‘sleep-rat’), a dor- dorriet, «. An obsolete form of doryK 

L; . ^ of the family Myoxidm. The SNn^te (d 


doTsltffaaohlate 


monse.. 

dormouie to pwraltor among rodenU in having no omcnin. 
Tho general appearanoe to 
iquIireMike, hence the 


neerai 
lee mve 
to:")ut 



muruie. The dormice are 
confined to the old world, 
and are widely dtotrlbut- 
ed in Europe and Asia, 
with some outlying forma 
in Africa. Their snape to 
neat and graclle: they 
have full eyea, ahapely 
limtM, and a long hairy 
tall, which in Myoxtut 
proper to huahy and dto- 
tichoua tbronghout, in 
Mvteardintu bushy but 
cylindrical. In Eliomy$ 
tutted and flattened at Commau Uorm 
the end, and In Qraphi awiiananui). 

wnu shorter and like a 

lead-jwncU. There are about 12 species of tho 4 genera 
named. The common dornioueo Is Muaeaniinm avella- 
rutWtM, only about as large as the house-mouse ; tho fat 
dormouse or loir {Myoxu» glin) and tho garden-dormousu 
or Icrot (Sliomyg nitela) are both much larger. The dor- 
mice hibernate in a lethargic or torpid state, occasionally 
waking up in mild weather, ond availing themselves of a 
stock of provisions which they have hoarded. 

He was made for other purpose tlien to he euer eating 
as swine, euer sleeping as Dumiite. 

Dekker, Seven Deadly Bins, p. 30, 
Dormouse ptaalangers, see DromMa.^ Striped dor- 
mouse, a b(Mk-name of the hackee, chlpimink, orgronnd- 
stiulrrof of the United States, Tamia* ttriatut. Pennant. 
domy (ddr'mi), a. lu golf, noting tho con- 
dition of a player when he is as niauy holes 
ahead of his opponent ns there remain holes 
to be played. W. Park, Jr. 
dorneckt, dornezt, »• Obsolete forms of dor- 
nick, 

domlok (ddr'nik), w. [Also formerly or dial. 
domik, domique, dornock, dorneck, daruick, and 
(as if pi.) dorncx, darnix, etc, (of. Icel. dornikar, 
a kina of water-tight Doots), so called from 
Dorniek (OPlem. Dornick, Flem. Doornik = F. 
Toumai = ML. 3\irnacum, Tornanitm, Toumay), 
a town in Belgium where this cloth was origi- 
nally made. A similar cloth is said to have been 
made at Dornoch in Sutherlandshire, Scot- 
land.] If. A stout linen cloth, especially a 
damask linen having a simple diaper pattern, 
formerly much used for church vestments, 
altar-hangings, eto. 

He fond hU chalraer weill arrayit 
With domik work on bulrd disnlaylt. 

Sir 1). Lyndeay, fhiuyer Meldrum, I. 884. 
2. Linsey-woolsey ; in this sense darnick. HalU- 
well. [Prov.Eng.] — 3. [Appar. from a fancied 
resemblanoe to the figures of dorniek, 1.] A 
pebble or cobblestone ; any small fragment of 
rook, [Western U. 8.1 
dornizt, W. An obsolete form of dorniek. 
dornock (dOr'nok), n. See dorniek. 
doront (do'ron), n. [L., < Or. d&pov, a gift, also 
(perhaps not the same word) a handbreadth: 
Beedorema, donate.'] 1. A gift; a present. — 
2. As an ancient Greek unit of length, a hand- 
breadth or palm. 

Doronlciun (do-ron'i-kum), n. [NL.] A genus 
of composite plants, muon resembling the ar- 
nica, natives of Europe and temperate Asia. 
D. CawaHeum and D. PardaHanehes are cultivated lor 
their flowers, and ore commonly known os Uowtrd'g-bane. 

Dorosoma (dor-^so'm^), n. [NL., < Qr. 66pv, 
a spear, + ow/m/body;* in allusion to the form 
of tho body in the young.] The typical genus 
of olupeoid fiahes of the family Vorosomidw ; 
gmzard-shad. D. omedianum is the common 
giMard- or hiokory-snadorthread-herrlngof tho 
United States. See out under gigsard-shad. 
Doroiomatidtt (dor’^p-s^mat'i-de), n.pl. [NL.] 
Same as DorosomidtB. 

Dorosomidn (dor-()-85'mi-dd), n. pi. [< Doro- 
Boma + A family of malaoopterygiau 

fishes, typified by the genus Poroaoma. They 
have an oblong, rather deep body, oarinated belly, thin 
deoidoouB scales, small bead, and small mouth c 


(ddr'It), n. [< Dttrr (see den) + -tteS, ^ 

In V. S. hist., one of those who engaged in 
or favored the revolutionary movement for n 
reformation of tho then oxistiiig oligarc.hical 
State government of Rhode Island in 1841-42, 
led hy Thomas W. Dorr. TheetrortcmieUiuttslight 
InsuiToction called tho •• I»orr mliolHon," alter the irregu- 
lar adoption by a majority of tlie petiple ol a new con- 
stitution uiiii tho election ol Dorr ns governor ; but iU oli- 
ject was in great part effected by a constitution legally 
formed and adopted in the autumn ol 1842. 
dOTBa. n. Plural of dorsum. 
dorsaDdomilial (ddr-salf-dom'i-nal), a. [< L. 

dorsum, the back, + abdomCM, abdomen: Hecofr- 
dwjitnttf.] Pertaining to tho back and the holly: 
specifically said of the situation of parts, or 
direction of a line or plane, between the dorsal 
and abdominal or ventral aspects of the body: 
as, a dorsahdominal axis ; a dorsabdominal di- 
rection. Also dorsiventral, dorsoventral.-jiat- 
sabdomlnal symmetry, a kind ot symmetry or reversed 

■upctllloii on tlio ppposite (dorsal and nUioniiiinl) sides ol dOTSaUQOBt (dftr'sal-most), a. Suporl, [< OOT- 
' — ■ - “ -■— .... .... . sal + -moat.] Next to tho back. [Rare.] 


, tiforacic vertebrw, frequently the only ones whleb 

hear free-jointed ribs. Abbreviated d. or i). See out In 

ding column.- ”■ * ’ ‘ ' ’ 

-vessel, or heni 

n. n. 1. In i 

2. In anat., a dorsal vertebra. — 3. Eccles. \ 
the extract. 

Tlia orplu'ey of the chasuble was often distinguished 
into three parts ; that in tlio fmnt being called the “iiec- 
toviil. ” tlie other, belili\d, tlie “doi-mt," and the two over 
the siiuuldcrs the “hnmerals." 

Itork, Cliurch of onr Fathers, i. 8«3, note. 

dorsally (ddr'sal-i), adv. 1. In a dorsal situa- 
tion; on the back; by the back. — 2. In a dor- 
sal direction ; toward the back ; dorsad. 

At the point of their junction there to usually a single 
median process projecthig doreaUu. 

W. H. Flower, Osteology, p. 12. 

Doreally to the alimentary tract tho cmlom to macions. 

S. It. jAinkeeter, Knoyc. Brit., XVI, SSO. 


m generally oalled g 


v6 a OTnt 

nlteif Sts...- 

Tlicy arc mud -loving 


IS food. 


ip), n. [< D. dorp = LG. dorp s AS. 
_ norp, a village: see thorp.] A small 
village, [^re.] 

No neighbouring dorp, no lodging to be found, 

But bleeky plains, ana bare unhoepltable ground. 

Dnwtow, Hind and Panther, L 1006. 
domi, A. Beeilori. 
dmoffif. «. and A. SeedopS. 


dicitlarly to IhiUi Uio median vertical or longitudinal and 
the transverse planes ; one of the three kinds of symmetry 
wlileh an organism may present, tlio other two lielng bilat- 
eral symmetry and antoroposterioT symmetry. It is less 
evident tliau cither ot tlie otlier two, and usually Inap- 
predatile. 

dorsabdomlnally (dfir-8ab-dom'i-uji.l-i), adv. 
In a dorsabdominal direction or relative posi- 
tion ; from back to bolly, and conversely ; dor- 
siventrally: as, a lino tlrawn dorsabdominnll}/. 
dorsad (dor'sad), adr. [< L. dorsum, the back, 
+ ad, toward.] In anat., toward tno dorsum 
or back ; backward, with reference to the ani- 
mal itself, without regard to its posture: as, 
tho spinal cord lies dorsad of tho bodies of the 
vertobree; the aorta arches dorsad as well as 
sinistrad: opposed to ventrad, and in Verte- 
brata oquivalont to neurad. 
dorsadiiorm (ddr'sad-i-fdrm), a. [< dorsad + 
-i-form.] In ichth., having that form in which 
the tendency of extension of tho body is up- 
ward above tho shoulders, as the common perch 
and many other fishos. GUI. 
dorsal (dor' sal ), a. and n. [< P. dorsal z= Sp. Pg. 
dorsal 5= It.'thrsale, < ML. dorsalis (L. dorsu- 
alis), pertaining to the back, < L, dorsum, the 
back: see dorsc^-^ dorsum.] I. a. 1. In anat.: 
Ol) Of or pertaining to tho back : as, tho dorsal 
nn of a fish; dorsal muscles, nerves, etc. (b) 
Of or pertaining to the back of a part or organ : 
as, tho dorsal aspect of tlie hand ; the dorsal sur- 
face of the breast-bone; the 
dorsal artery of the penis. — 

2. In cwfow., pertaining to the 
upper surface of tho thorax or 
abuomen.-- Dorsal eyes, in zoo/., 
tlioBo eyes wliicli arc situated nearly 
In tlic middle of tho upper surface, 
os in certain Ararhnida . — Dorsal 
fin. In ichthyol., tho fln or llii-like 
integumentary cxiianslon generally 
developed on tlie buck of aquatic 
vertebrates— that to, Icptocaraiaiis, 
rayzoiits, seiachlaiis, true flslies, niid 
cetaceans. Abbreviated d. or/). See 
cut under /in.— Dorsal lamlnss, in 
embryol, longitudinal folds of Idas- 
teiierm forming a ridge on cacti side 
of the primitive ctoovo ot a verte- 
brate embryo, and eventually unit- 
ing over It to convert It into the cere, 
brosplnal canal : opposed to ventral 
hnrUna!, which similarly inclose the 
rest of tho body. 

A linear depression, tho primitive 
groove, makes Ite appearam o on the 
Biirfacu of the btustodonn, and tlic brae, 
substance ot the mesoblast along 
each side of this groove grows up, carrying with it tho 
superjacent eptblast. Thus arc produced the two doreal 
lamitus. Iluxley, Anat. Vert,, p. 12. 

Dorsal tnosoles, in human anat., those muscles which 
He upon tlio back. Those ot tlio so-called fiist and second 
layers, however, pertain to the anterior extremity or for© 
limb.— Dorsal nerves, those spinal nerves which emerge 
in relation with dorsal vertebra:. 
— Doraal puncturea, in en- 
tom.. Impressed dots, few In 
numljcr and determinate in posi- 
tion, found on tho elytra ot cer- 
tain beetles, principally the Ca- 
ratndeg. They are of great ser- 
vice in distinguishing species, 
and are not to be confounded with 
the ordinary In-egiilar punctures 
of tho surface. — Donal seg^ 
ments, in entom., tbo segmetila 
Sida VUaw of Human Thora- of the abdomen, seen from above, 
ele or Dorut Vertebra. ^j^d llUmbeiW from toe base to 

Mnsi'Tdipi^iijSto OT apexj- Dorsal inata<»,ln 
^Mvarse procMSi/toest ««/»»».. too upper surface ot the 
for articulation of bead of whole insect, Including the elytra 
fib i/',(Uml-faeat for hood If these are prciont.— DotSal 
SLS!S*OT^wiaLe 'JIMP'S SHtO». •« . the outer suture 

or ridge ot a carpel or oor- 


The dorealmogt pair of tentacles are toe only ones which 
actually t)elnng to tliat part of tlie diso whicli forms toe 
great dorsal hood. K. It. lAinkegter, Biicyc, Brit,, XVI. 674. 

dorsalward. dorsalwards (dAr'sal-wtlrd, 
-wilrdz), adv. [< dorsal + -ward, -wards.] 
Same as dorsad. [Raro.] 


dorsch (dArsli), u. [Cf . G. dorsch, tho haddock, < 
LG, dorsch = Icol. thorskr = 8w. Doji, torak, a 
codfish, > E. torsk, q. v.] The young of the 
common ood. 

dorset (ddrs), n. [< OF, dors, dos, bock (of. 
dors, also dim, derselet, a canopy : see dorsel), 
F. dos = Sp. Pg. It. dorso, < L. dorsum, the 
back (of beasts, later also of men), a ridge, in 
ML. the back of anything; perhaps akin to Gr. 
ikipii, Sf-py, tho neck, a ridg ' ^ - ■■ 

If. The back. 


i ridge, 6eip6f, a ridge.] 






2. A piece of stuff used to cover tho back of a 
settle or chair, or hung at the back of an altar 
or at the sides of a chancel ; especially, a piece 
of rich stuff forming the back of a chair of state 
or a tlirone, reacJiing from the canopy to the 
floor of the dais. In ecclesiastical use now dos- 
sal. Formerly also dorser, dorsel, dosser, 

A linrge and Tedorse of crymsyn velvet with flowers of 
gold, ill length two yards tliroe quarters. 

ifiK of Sir Ji. , Staton, 
dorse''^ (dbrs), n. [Soo dorsch.] A young cod, 
formerly supposed to be a distinct species 
called the variable ood, Oadus enllarias. 
dorsed (ddrst), a. [As dorse^ + -cd2.] In her., 
same as averaant. 

doraelt (ddr'sel), n. [< OF. dorsal, < ML. dor- 
sale, tapestry” also called dorsalicum, dorsuate, 
dorsilc, doraerium, dorsarium, d^rrsorium (> E. 
dorser, q. v.), and (acoom. to tho F.) dossale, 
dossuale, and dosserium (> E. dosser, q. v.); so 
called because hung at the back of one sit- 
ting down, < L. dorsum, the back : see dorse\ 
dorsB?.] 1. Same as dorsel, 2. — 2. [OF. flossat.] 
A kind of woolen stuff. — 8. Same as dorser, 2. 
dorsert (ddr'sir), «. [= So. dorsour, < ME. aor- 
sour, dorsure, dor sere, dorcere, < ML. doraerium, 
dorsorium, equiv. to dorsale, > E. dorsel, a cano- 
py; see dorsel. Same as dosser, q. v.] 1. Same 
as dorse^, 2. Prompt. Pare. — 2. A pannier or 
basket. Also dorsel, dosser. 

She is turn'd, 

By this, some farmer’s dairymaid ; I may meet her 
Hiding from market one dtw 'twixt her dorgerg. 

Fleteker and Shirley, Nlglit-Walker, L 1, 
What makes so many scholars tlien come from Oxford 
and Canilirldge, like market-women, with dorgerg full ot 
lamentable tragedies and ridlculons comedies? 

Shirley, Witty Fair One, tv. 

Dorstbruxchiata (ddr-8i-brang-ki-6.'ta), n. pi. 
[NL., neut. pi. of dorsibranchiatus : see dorsi- 
oranchiate.] In Cuvier’s system, the second or- 
der of Annelides, including free marine worms. 
It closely approximated in signincance to the order Cheeto. 
poda of modern naturalists. They have the branchin on 
toe back, whence the name. 

dorsibranchlate (d6r-ai-brang'ki-&t), a. and n. 
[< NL. dorsibranchiatus, < L. dorsum, the back, 
+ bronchi®, gills.] L o. 1. Having gUls on the 
back; notobranchiate, as certain nudibranohi- 
ate gastropods and many marine annelids.— 
2. Specifically, having dorsal gills, as the thr- 
sibranchiata ; of or pertaining to the JDotEi> 
branghiata. 

n. A. A member of the VoreibrcMchiata, 



dondeollar 

donlcollar (dfirnsi-kol'Sr), a. [< L. doreum, 
the back, + coUum, the neck, + -ar.] Of or 
^rtaiuing to the back aud to the neok. Couea, 

dorsicumbent (ddr-si-kum ' bent), «. [< L. dor- 
gum, the back, + "-cumban^t-jg, ppr. of -oumbere 
(in comp, inoumbere, etc.), othorwiae cubare, 
lie down.] Lpng ujjon the back ; eupiue: op- 
posed to ventricumbent, or prone. 

aorsidllCt (ddr'si-dukt), V. t. [< L. dorsum, the 
back, + ducere (pp. ductus), lead.] To bring or 
carry toward or to the back : opposed to ventri- 
duet. [Bare.] 

l)or$iduet the tail of the cat to at to expoio tho anui 
aud open It tllKhUy. Wilder and Qage., Anat. Tech,, p. S4. 

dorslfeTOllS (ddr-sif'e-ms), a. [< L. dorsum, 
the back, + ferre, = E. fteori, + -otw.] In 
eodl.: (o) Same as dorsigerous. (b) Bringing 
forth upon the back ; dorsiparous. 

dorsiflzed (ddr'si-fikst), a, [< L. dorsum, the 
back, + jixus, fixed, pp. of figcrc, fix: see^/iar.] 
In hot, and sodL, attached dorsally, or by the 
back: applied to anthers, etc. 

dors^erous (ddr-sij'e-rus), a. [< L. dorsum, 
the back, + gerere, carry, + -oiw.] In zodl., 
bearing or carrying on tue back : as, the dor- 
aigerous opossum, Didelphys dorsigera, so called 
from the fact that it bears its young upon its 
back. Also dorsiferous. 

dorsigrade (dftr' si-grad), o. [NL., < L. dor- 
sum, the back, + gradi, walk.] In zodl., walk- 
ing upon the buck of the toes, as certain arma- 
dillos. 

dorflllataral (dor-si-lat'e-ral), a. [< Ij. dor- 
sum, the back, + latus {later-), the side, -4- -al.) 
Same as dorsolateral. 

dorsiltimbar (ddr-si-lum'bhr), a. [< L. dor- 
sum, tho back, + lumhus, loin, + -ar.] Same 
as aorsolumbar. 

doralmesal (ddr-si-mes'al), a. [< dorsimeson -f 
-a/.] Lying along the middle lino of the back ; 
pertaining in any way to the dorsimeson. Also 
etoraomesal. Wilder and Gage, Anat. Tech., p. 44. 
[Rare.] 

dorsimeson (ddr-si-mes'pn), n. [< L. dorsum, 
the back, + NL. meson, q. v., coined by Wilder 
and Qage.] The middle lon^hwise lino of the 
back. [Rare. I 

dorsiparous (udr-sip'a-ms), a. [< L. dorsum, 
the back, + parere, produce, + -ous.] 1. In 
bot., bearing fruit upon the back : applied to 
certain groups of forns which produce fruit 
upon tho lower surface or back of tho fronds. 
— 2. In zodl., hatching young upon the back, 
as certain toads do. 

dorsiscapular (dfir-si-skup'd-l&r), a. [< L. 
dorsum, tho back, + scapulaj tho shoulder- 
blade, + -ar.] Of or pertaining to the back 
and the shoulder-blade. Coues, 1S87. 

dorsispinal (ddr-si-spi'nal), a. [< L. dorsum, 
‘ ‘ lo, spine, ‘-V -al.] In anat. , of or 


q. T.] A muscle which in some quadmpeds 
passes from the back to the elbow. 

dforsoflezion (ddr-sfi-flek'shon), n. [< L, dor- 
sum, the back, -4- Jlexio{n-), a bending; see flex- 
ion.) A bending of the back: a bow. i'roude, 
Carlyle, I. 61. 

dorso-intesUnal (ddr'so-in-tes'ti-nq.l), a. [< L. 
dorsum, the back, + intestina, intestine, + -al.] 
In anat., situated on the dorsal aspect of the 
intestine. Ji. Gwen. 

dorsolateral (ddr-so-lat'e-i^), o. [< L. dor- 
sum. the back. + latus (^ter-)j side, + -al.) 
Pertaining to tno back and tho side ; dorsal and 
lateral in position : situated on the side of the 
back; dorsopleural. Also dorsUateral — Dorso- 
lateral muscle or moscles, the large (egmented mails 
uf musolo Id Ashes lying between the lateral and dorsal 
septa, and the muscles in higher animals which are de- 
rived from this. 

dorsolnmbar (ddr-so-lum'bhr), a. [< L. dorsum, 
the back, + lumbus, loin, +‘^r.] In anat.. per- 
taining to the whole dorsal (that is, the tnora- 
cio and lumbar) region of the trunk of the body : 
said especially of those vertebne, collectively 
considered, which intervene between the cer- 
vical and tne sacral vertobr® proper. The most 
obvious and usual distinction between dorsal and lumbar 
vertebra being the presence of developed rllis on tlie for- 
mer and their absence from the latter, and ribs being fre- 
quently developed from the cervical to the sacral region 
of the spine, tho whole series of such rili-lmarliig vert^r® 
la called donolumbar. _ Tlie epithet Is also used In the 
phrase dortolumbar region. Also dornlumbar. 

The variations within the dortolumbar region depend 
on the ribs. Oegenbaur, Comp. Anat. (trans.), p. 4S7. 

donomedian (d6r-s6-mS'di-an), a. [< L. dor- 
sum, the back, -4- medius, middle, + -an.] Sit- 
uated in the midliue of tho back. Jft 
[Bare.] 

dorsomesal (ddr-so-mes'al), a. Same as dorsi- 
mesal. 

dorao-orbietdaris (dor^so-fir-bik-u-la'ris), n.; 
nl. dorso-orbiculares (-r§z). A musolo of the 
hedgehog, arising on the back near the termi- 
nation of the trapezius, and spreading upon the 
orbicularis panniouli, wliich it antagonizes. 

doraopleoral (ddr-so-plU'ral), a. [< L. dorsum, 
the back, + Or. n'Mvpd, tbo side, + -at.'} In 
anat,, of or pertaining to tho back and the side. 
dpjrBOaaeua (dfirs-os'^us), «. ; pi. dorsossei (-i). 


Dorylaorai 

mabonal (d6r-8um'bd-iu^), a. r< L. dor- 
sum, the back, + umbo{n^, a dobs, + -td; see 
umbonal.'] In eoSl., both dorsal and umboual, 
as one of the accessory valves in the family 
Pkoktdida. 

In Fholas dactylus we And a pair of umbonal plates, a 
domumbonal plate and a dorsal plate. 

JSncgc. Brit., XVI «87. 
iort (d6rt), n, |j< ME. dort (in comp, casdeer- 
dort, q. v.); oripn obscure.] A sulfy or sul- 
len mood or humor ; the sulks : usualW In the 
plural: as, he is in the dorts. [Prov. Eng. and 
Scotch.] 


dort (d6rt), V. i. [Sc. ; see dort, n.] To become 
pettish; sulk. 

oortert (ddr'tdr), n. [< ME. dorter, dortour, 
dortours, dorture, < OF. dortor, dortour, dor- 
teour, dortoir, F. dortoir, < L, dormitorvum, a 
sleeping-room, dormitory: see dormitory and 
dormerT] A sleeping-room; a dormitory, es- 
pecially of a monastery. 

mer’s Tale, 1. 147. 


Huxley. 


The Monckes be ohaoed here and there, 

And them pursu'd into their dortours sad. 

Sponsor, F. Q., VI. xlL 24. 

is : or If there 

Bul thrust Into 

4 span's length allowed for his rest 
and for his walk. Jer. Tayiori Works (ed. 1836), 1. 698, 
dorty (ddr'ti), a. [Sc. ; < dort + -yi : see dort, 
».] 1. Pettish; prone to sullenness ; sulky. 

Your well-seen love, and dorty Jenny’s pride. 

Ramtay, Poenu, II. 68. 
2. Delicate; difficult to cultivate: applied to 
plants. 

donxek (dd'ruk), n. A water-bottle used in 
modern Egypt. 

doryi (dS^ri), n. ; pi. dories (-riz). [Also for- 
merly doree, dorrie; < F. dor^e.u dory, lit. ‘gilt,’ 
fem. of dor6, pp. of dorer, < LL. deaurare, mid : 
see deaurate. Also called John-dory, ■t^ere 
John is simply an expletive use of the familiar 
proper name, though it has been fancifully ex- 
plained from F. jaune, yellow.] 1. A popular 


the back, + spina, ^ ^ 

pertaining to both the back and the spine. — 
Dorsispinal vein, in human anat., one of a set uf veins 
which form a network about tho processes and arches of 
vertebras. 

doralTeutral (ddr-si-ven'tral), a. [< L. dor- 
sum, the back, + venter, the belly, + -at.} 1. 
In anat., same as dorsabdominal. — 2. In bot, 
same as bifacial, 2. 

Also dorsoventral. 

dorsi'Ventrality (dfir'Hi-ven-tral'ji-ti), n. [< 
dorsiventral + -ity.} The condition of being 
dorsivontral. [Rare.] 

doniTehtrally (d6r-si-ven'tral-i), adv. In a 
dorsiventral airection or situation ; from back 
to belly ; dorsabdominally. Also dor soventr ally. 

Tlie girdle running donooentrally. Science, III. 3‘24. 

dorsocandal (ddr-so-kft'dal), a. [< L. dorsum, 
tho back, oauda, tail^ -4- -ai.] In anat, supe- 
rior and posterior in direction or position. 

dorsocerncal (dAr-so-sfer'vi-km), a. [< L. 
dorsum, the back, -f- cervix {eervic-), the neok, 
4- -ai.] In anat, pertaining to or situated on 
the back of the neck; pertaining to both the 
back and the neck. -Dorsooervioia veptetem, 

equivocal vertebras between the thoracic and the cervical 
series proper. 


S'^US), 1 , 

[NL. (Coues, 1887), < L. dorsum, the back, 
osseus, of bone: see osseous.} A dorsal intor- 
OSS6U8 muscle of the baud or foot, 
dorsourf, n. See dorscr. 
doraoventrsd (ddr-so-von'tral), a. 1. Borne as 
dorsabdominal. 

In both lornis tlie polyps show a well-marked liilateral 
symmetry with regard to the dorsoventral axis. 

Jour. Micro*. Seisnee, XXVIII. 86. 
2. Same as hHacial. 

doraOYentralfy (ddr-so-ven'tral-i), adv. Same 
as dor siventr ally. 

Doratenia (ddr-ste'ni-jl), n. [NL., named after 
T." Dorstm (died 1662), a 
German botanist.] A 
nus of herbaceous plants, 
of the natural order Urti- 
cacwK, nearly related to tho 
mulberry and fig, oharao- 
terized by minute naked 
monoecious flowers crowd- 
ed upon a flat or somewhat 
concave fleshy receptacle. 

The leaves are all radical, and tlie 
naked peduncle rises from a 
thickened rootstock. 'There are 
about 60 species, natives of tropi- 
cal Americaand Africa, with asin- 

gle species in the East Indies. The 

itrayerva: a, rccepts- rlilzome Usually possesses tonic 
Sows'?"* 

and Decsiane’s "TralW ^ayerva it the product ol D. 
gSneral dc Bounique.") Contruyerva, D. Braniliensu, and 
some other species of Brasil. 

doraolxim (dfir'sfi-lum), n.: pi. dorsula (-1&). 
[NL., dim of L. dorsum, the back.] In entom., 
a name given by Kirby to tho raesosoutum or 
second dorsal sclerite of the thorax. It is oou- 




Dory (Xetu/attr). 


name of the acanthopterj 


B fish Zeus fdber, 


the type of the family iMdos. it is found in tl 
seas of Europe, and is esteemed very delicate eating. It 
seldom exceeds 18 inches in length. It is also called 
John-dory. 

2. A local name in some parts of the United 
States and Canada, especially along Lake Michi- 
gan, of SHzostedion vttreum, the wall-eyed pike- 
perch. 

dory*'* (do'ri), n . ; pi. dories (-riz). [Origin un- 
certain.] A small boat; especially, a small 


doraody^ (dfir-so-din'i-H,), n. [NL., < L. dor- 
sum, the back, + idbvm pain.] In vathol., my- 
algia in the muscles or tlie back. 


dorso-epitrochlear (d6r‘'80-ep-i-trok'lf-&r), a. 
aud n. I. a. In anat, of or pertaining to the 
dorso-epltrochlearis or epitroohlearis musole. 

n. n. Same as dorso-epitroahlearis. 
dorao-epitrochlearia (dftr'so-ep-i-trok-is- 
&'riB),n.; pi. dorso-ejHlroehleares (-rSz), [NL.,< 
li. dorsum, the back, + Or. in;!, upon, + iroeMea, 


spiouous in hymenopters. 
doranitt (ddr'sum), n. ; pi. dorsa f-aji). [L., the 
bac^ a ridge : see dorse, dorsal.} 1. In anat : 
(a) The ba^, (b) The back ot a part or o^n : 
as, the dorsum of the foot; the dorsum of the 
shoulder-blade. — 2. In conch., the upper sur- 
face of the body of a shell, the aperture being 
downward.— 8t. The ridge of a mil. 



Doty.— I..ower Agure ahowi no»t of dorin on dock of Aihlaf«ciiooner 


flat-bottomed bbat used in sea-fisheries, iu 
which to go out from a larger vessel to catch 
fish. 


Doryfara (d9-rif'8-rft), n. Same aaxwrMpaoro. 

Dorylamitu (dor-i-is'mus), n. [I^, < vi. 
<Wpv, a spear, + haipdc, throat.] A genus o* 
marine nematode worms, of the family 
d(6. D. maximus is a vei^ common European 
species, found in the mud. 


(d9-rif'8- 


), n. Same asJDorMpkoro. 2 


S«o cut under m*acU.~' 

Om^KL.], the loogMt rnuMls ol tho back Id own. 


DoTFlldiM 

Doryllds ». pi. CNL., < Dorylva 

+ A fanuly of ants, differing from the 

JfbmioiMS in having only the first abdominal 
segment forming the pedimole. 

Dorylns (dor'i-lus), n. [NL.] The typical 

S of the family DorylidoB. 

tiora (d 9 -ri£'^-r§), n. [NL., < Gr. tiopuf}- 
aiing a spear or shaft, < 66 pv, a stem, tree, 
shaft, spear, + ~^pos, < ip^petv s= E, 6eofi.] 1. 
In entom . : (a) A genus of beetles, of the family 
CkrysomeliacB, closely allied to Chrysomela, but 
differing from it in the form of the last joint 
of the maxillaiy palpi, which is short, truncate, 
and not dilated. Many specioa from South and Cen- 
tral Amerioa are known. The few which are found in 
North America live upon solanaceoua plants. The moat 
familiar of these is the Colorado potato-beetle, D. deeem- 
litteiUa (Say), commonly known as the potato-bug. (See 
out under bttUe.) Another very closely allied species, D. 
juneta (Oermar), occurs in the esstern United States. 
This differs from the former in the arrangement of Uie 
black stripes on the elytra, the two outer ones being 
united behind, and in tlie color of the legs, which are en- 
tirely pale excepting a black femoral spot. The larvae of 
the two siHicles arc distinguished by the black color of 
the head of D. (Ueemlineata, that of D. juneta being pale. 
A genus of 


scribed, a dose of medicine, < Si-S 6 -vai, give; dosoli 
nee donate.'] 1. The quantity of medicine given ' ' 
or prescribed to be taken at one time or vnthin 
a specified time; of liquid medicine, a potion. 

I am for curing the world by gentle alteratives, not by 
violent dusss. Irving. 

Many circumstances influence the dosss of medicine. 

Women require smaller dimet, as a geueral principle, than 
men. Dungluon. 

Hence — 2. Anything given to bo swallowed, 
literally or figuratively; especially, a portion 


or allotment of something uaus( 
agreeable either to the recipient o 


to others. 


n 


Lepidoptera. — 
2. A genus of 
Polygastricu. 
Also Doryfera. 
doiypltortis 
(d 9 -rif'o-ruB), 
«. ; pi.' dory- 
»horf(-ri). [< 
Gr. 6 opvi^ 6 po(, 
bearing a 
spear: see /)o- 
tjyphora.] In 
Gi', antuj,, and 
in art and ar- 
chaol., a spear- 
bearer ; a man 
armed with a 
spear; specifi- 
cally, a nude 
figure, or one 
almost nude, 
holding a spear 
or lauoe : a fa- 
vorite subject 
with ancient 
sculptors. The 
most noted statue 
known as a doiy- 
phorus was that 
by the great artist 
Polycletns, which 


\ 


Musso Nsslonale, 


His (Kresllas'sl statue of a Doryphoroe is suggestive of 
influence from Folykleltos. 

A. S, Murray, Greek Sculpture, II. 241. 


rrhamphinSB (dor^i-ram-fi'nfi), n. pi. [NL., 
nily of 


Do^hi 

< Doryrhamphm + -ttws.] A subfamily , . 

gnathidas, in which ‘Hhe males have the egg- 
pouoh not on the tail, but on the breast and 
belly” (Kaup). 

Doryrhampniu (dor-i-ram'fus), n. [NL., < 
Qr. 66 pv, a spear, + beak, bill. ] A ge- 

nus of syngnathoid fishes, typical of the sub- 
family DoryrhamphUue. Kaup, 1853. 

doshdOB (do' z& do'). [F. : doe, < L. dorsun^ the 
back ; d, to; doe. the back. Cf. i8a-d-p«.] Back 
to back ; s;^cifically, in dancing, an evolution 
in reels, etc., in which two persons advance, 
pass around each other back to back, and re- 
turn to their places. 

dOSftge (dd's^J), n. [< dose 4* -age.] 1. In med., 
the act or practice of administering medicine 
in doses ; a course or method of domng. 


3 . A quantity or amount of something regarded 
as analogous in some respect to a medical pre- 
scription, or to medioino in use or effect. 

They (RumaiiisU) have retirement for the lueluncholy, 
business fur the active, Idleiicas for the lazy, honour for 
the ambitious, splendour for the vain, severities for tlie 
sowre and hardy, and a good dose of pleasures lor tlio soft 
and voluptuous. StUlingJUet, Sermons, 11. i. 

No paper . . . comes out without a done of paragraphs 
against Amerioa. ./efferion, t'orrespondencc, I. .S4». 

James Mill constantlv uses the exprosHion dote of capi- 
tal. “ Tile time comes, he says, “at wliich it is necessary 
either to have recourse to laud of the second quality, or to 
apply ase<end<{(M8of capital less productively upon land 
of the flrst quality." Jemnt, PoUt. Econ., p. 2.11. 

4. In wine-manyf., the quantity of something 
added to the wine to give it its peculiar char- 
acter : as, a dose of syrup or cognac added to 
champagne. See dosage, 2. 

In some [champagne] establislinients the dose is admin- 
istered with a tin can or ladle ; lint iiiore generally an In- 
gcniniig machine of pure silver and glass, wliicli regulates 
the percentage of liqueur to a nicety, is uniplnyed. 

De Colange, 1. 118. 

. Black dOM. Same as Uark-drnught. 

I d086 (dos), V. t. ; prot. and pp. dosed, iipr, dos- 
ing. [= F. doscr; from I he noun.] 1, Toad- 
minister in doses : as, to dose out a bottle of 
jalap. — 2. To give doses to; give medicine or 
physic to. 

A bold, self opinioned physician, . . . wliu shall doss, and 
lileud, and kill him lecuiuinin arteni ! 

,Sot(f/i, Sermons, 1. 21)8. 
3, lu wiiie-maniif., to add sugar^ cognac, or 
whatever is needful to give a distinctive char- 
acter to.— To doge with, to supply with a dose or 
quantity of ; adiiiiiiister or linpurt to in or as If in doses : 
generally In a derogatory sense: as, to dose one u'ilh 
<|uack medicines, or'v’ith flattery ; I doted. Iilui icilh lil.s 
own physic (that ts, turned tlio tallies upon liim, puld 
liim in his own coin). 

Invited his dear brother toafeast, tiugged and emliraceil, 
courted and caressed him till he had well doted bis weak 
head urith wine, and liU fiHilish heart with eoiiltdence ami 
credulity. South, Works, 1. xl. 

dOBdll (do'se), n. [Ar. dose, dame, a treading. ] 
A relimous spectacle or coromomr performed in 
Cairo during the festival of the Moolid, in which 
the dervishes pave the road with their bodies, 
while the sheik rides over them on horseback. 
See Moolid. 

The present sboykh of the Saadee'ycii refused, for sev- 
eral years, to iierform the Po'teh. 

K. W. Lane, Modern Egyi>tians, 11. 201. 
doseint, n. A Middle English form of dozen. 
dOSBlt, n. An obsolete form of dossal. 
dosert, «. 1. -An obsolete form of dosser, 1. — 
2. Same as dorset, 2. 

dfudialla (do-shal'ft), «. [Hind, doshdla, < do, 
du(<, Skt. = E. two), + shdl, shawl.] The In- 
dian shawl, somewhat more than twice as long 
as it is wide, and anciently often as much as 8 
feet long. 

dOSllllBter (do-sirn'o-tfr), «. [< NL. dosis, a 
dose, + L. metrum, a measure.] An apparatus 
* ‘ of liquid; a 


iesymp- 

N. r. Mid. J<yur.,XL.K 
d potency by means of dy- 
' -to., have oeaaed to 


1 iineMe, eio., nave oeai 
iraoeopathio platform. 
Pop. Sd. Mo., XXII 


uamisation, the uni^mt 

be essentiai planks in the hoi 

2. The operation of adding to wine, especially 
to sparkling wine, snob as ohampagne, whau- 
ever is neetuul to give it an artifloial distinotive 
character, as that of being dry or sweet, light 
or strong. 

The dotagL 

paggiel and the eountty for wht . 

geiraltte liquor [for the dosage] oonsists of nothing but old 
wine of ttie beat q^ity, to which a certain amount of an. 
gar-candy and peniape a dash of the finest cognac has been 
JDs Colange, 1. 188. 


for measuring minute quantities 
drop-meter. 

DoBwa (do-sin'i-ft), n. [NIj. (Scopoli, 1777), < 
dosin, a m'uegale'se (west African) name of a 
speoies, + -*«.] A notable 
genus of bivalve mollusks, 
of the family Venerida. 

They have a large foot, united 
siphons, and a very flat round 
shell, as D. ditcut, a common ajm- 
ctea on the Atlantic coast of tlie 
United States. 

dOBiology (d 6 - 8 l-ol' 9 -ji), n. 
r< Or* S6eic dooeAa 


a dose, + -^/o, < 'ktytiv, 
speak.] Same as i’ 



losolot^ (dp^sol'o-ji), > 1 . [< Gr. 6601 ^, a dose, 
+ -Tioyia, < Aryf<v, speak : see dose and -ology.] 
1. What is known about the doses or quan- 
tities and combinations in which mediciucH 
should be given; the science of apportioning 
or dividing medicines into doses. — 8. A trea- 
tise on dosing. 

Also dosioCogy. 
dOBOOtee, n. Bee doosooiee. 
dOBB* (dos), V. t. [Prov. Eng. and Sc. Cf. 
dome^ and toss.] 1 , To attack with the horns ; 
toss. — 2. To pay: as, to doss down money. 
doss‘d (dos), «. [E. dial.] A hassock, 

dossal, dossel^ (dos'al, -el), N. [Written areho- 
ieally dosel; = 8p. aosel, a canopy, a* Pg. do- 
eel, dorsel = It. aossello, < OF. dossel, dossiel, 
dtrusiel, dossal, < ML. dorsalc (also, accom. to 
F,, dossale), a canopy, tapestry: si'o dorsal, dor- 
sel, and dorscr.] A hanging of stuff, silk, satin, 
damask, or cloth of gold at tlie back of an altar 
and suuictimes also at the sides of the chancel. 
It is usually embroidered, and frequently a clumch has a 
sot of doosals of dllferent coloi's, to lie used according to 
the festival or season of the cimrch year. 

dossel", ». See dossil. 

dosser^ (dos'Cr), n. [Written archaically (loser; 
< ME. dtwscr, dossour, dosur, doser, doccr, < OF. 
dossier, doussier, docier, ra., also dossiere, dous- 
siere, f., P. dossier •= It. dossiere, dossiero, < ML. 
dorseriutH, dosscrium, oqiiiv. to dorsale, tapes- 
try, a canopy, curtain, etc.; see dorsel,] 1. 
Hangings of tapesliy or carpet-work, some- 
times rtchly embroidered with silks and with 
gold ami silver, formerly placed round the walls 
of a hall, or at the east end, ami sometimes the 
sides, of the chancol of a church. 

Hit Wats don nbof the dcco, on doter to heiigc, 

Thcr allc men for moruayl myit on Idt Uike. 

.Sir Gau'atnw amt the Green Knight (Ji. £. T. 8.), 1. 478. 
'ITic ciijiliorde In bis wnrdc sclmllc go, 

Tlio doturt oortliius to lioiigo In hallo, 

Till'S olboes node do lie soballo, 

tiabeet Hook (E. E, T. 8.), p. 811. 
2t. Same as dorse^, 2. 

Tlu ro wore dotert on tlio dola. Warlon. 

3t. Hame as dorser, 2. 

A1 tbys bona . . . was nmdo of twtggos, . , . 
Hwii'bo as men to tbese rages tliwito 
Or makon of tliuso nanyors, 

I »r olios Inittoa or dottert. 

Chaucer, House of Kamo, 1. im. 

.Some lUmter of flsh. B. Jonam. 

You should have liad a siimpter, though 't had cost me 

The laying on myself ; wheivi now you are fain 

To hlro a ripper’s mare, and buy new dossers. 

Fletcher (and another), Noble Qentluman, v. 1, 
4. In her., same as iratcr-bndget^ 
dOBSer^ (dos'dr), w. [Appar. <. doss'i, a hassook 
(also, a mattress t), + -rri .] One who lodges at 
a doss-house. 

A doKter is tlio I'roqucntor of tlio Indginu-houses of the 
poor. .Spectator, No. 1061), p. 217. 

dOBB-house (dos'hous), )). In London, a very 
cheap lodging-house, furnished with straw 
bods. 

itotwuen tlie foiirpenny dots-house and the expensive 
Pualiody or Waterlow building, adeiiuato lodging of a 
wholesome and really cheap kind is so rarely to bo found 
as to lie practically iKin-oxiateiit In more crowded quar- 
ters of Isinduu. Fortnightly Jiev., N. B., Xt.III. 281. 
dOBSidre (dos-i-Sr'), «. [OF. dossiere, doussiere, 
a curtain; see dosserl.] In amor, a piece pro- 
tecting the back ; the piece which covered the 
back from below the neck to the waist, in the 
early years of the fourti:eiith oontnry tlic ilossICre was 
divided in the mlddlu, and tlio two uarts were connected 
by moans of hinges. When worn wUli the brigaudine of 
splints, the dnssliire coverod the lower part of the back 
only, corresponding with tlio pansICre in front. 
dOBSil, dosser-^ (dos'il, -el), w. [< ME. dosil, 
dosylle, doselle, dosele, dussel, < OF. dosil, dousil, 
dousil s= Pr. dosil, < ML. docillus, ducillus, du- 
eiculus, a spigot, a dim. form, lit. a little con- 
duit, < L. duixrc, lead, conduct: see duct.] 1. 
A spigot ill a cask; a plug. 




: It. d/oie, doea ks O. GT. Dan. Sw. ^osie, ^ 

$fL. dotto, < Or, d 6 ait, a giving, a portion pre- 


^ as dosolcgy. 

Doslthean (do-slth'f-ftn), 
n. One of a Samaritan sect, named from Do- 
sitheuB, a false Messiah, who appeared about 
the time of Ohrist. lU members wore fanatical in 
various respects, especially in a rigorous observance of the 
sabbath, the sect, though smMl in uuuhers, existed for 


2. A wisp of hay or straw to stop up an aper- 
ture. [Prov. Eng.] — 3. The rose at the end 
of a water-pipe. [Pi'ov. Eng.] — 4. In8nra.,a 
pledget or small portion of lint made into 
a cylindrical or conical form, for purging a 
wound. — 6. A roll of cloth for cleaning the ink 
from an engraved plate previous to printing. 
[In the last two senses usually (io.ssil.] 

dOBt (dust). The second person singular indi- 
cative present of dd. 

dot* (dot), n. [< ME. *dot (not found), < AS. 
dott, a dot, speck (found only once, applied to 
the speck at the head of a boil); pron. s=D. 



dot 

dot, “a little bundle of spoiled wool, thread 
silk or such Uk^ which is good for nothing” 
(Sowel), = East Pries, dotte, dot, a clump, Pries. 
dodd, a clump, = Sw. dial, dott, a little heap, 
clump. Hence dottle; also (< AS. dott) AS. 
dyttan, E. dit^, stop up, plug.] A point or mi- 
nute spot on a surface ; a small spot of dif- 
ferent color, opacity, or material from that of 
the surface on which it is situated. 

Ixdig stood sir Bedivero 
UcvoIvliiK many moiiiorluB, till tho hull 
Look'd ono black di 

Speclflcally --(a) A snmll »not Introduced In the variega- 
tion of cloth : iiB, polka dott lii wonien’a dreu-tabrlcg. 
(b) III writing and prituitig, a minute round spot aurvlng 
—(1) aa a custumary dUtluctlou, na tho dot over the body 
of t and j and formerly of y, or (2) as a special diacritic, 
M the dots of 11, A, n, etc., In the notation of pronuncia- 
tion used in this dictionary, or tho vowel-signs or points 
in Hebrew and Arabic, or (81 as a mark of punctuation, as 
the period, which consists of one dot, and the colon, which 
cousUU of two dots. 


or rest, to indic.atu that tho duration of the note nr rest is 
to be increased one half. A double dot further increases 
the duration by one half the value of the single dot ; 


e throughout China and a^oiaing coun- 


(2) A point placed over or under a note, to Indicate that 
the note is to be performed somewhat staircato (which sec); 
but In old music, when several dots are placed over a long 
note, they indicate that it is to be subdivided into as many 
short notes ; 

Emsm - raisis 

(S) When plaued in the spaces of a staff with a heavy or 
double liar, dots iiidicale the hcginiilug or cud of a repeat 
(which see), (if) In embroidery, and In weaving imitatitig 
embroidery, a simple, small, round sjKit, us|>eciaUy when 
solid or upuiiue, on a thin and translucent ground. There 
are several kinds, distinguished cbletly by their size, as 
point de nois, point d'or, etc. (e) lu plaetering: (1) jil. 
Nails so driven Into a wall that their heads are left pro- 
fectlng a certain ilistancc, thus forming a gage to show 
bow thick tho plaster should he laid on. (2) A jiatch of 
plaster put on to regulate the floating rule In making 
screeds and bays. 

doti (dot), V . ; prot. aud pp. dotted, ppr. dotting, 
[< <w#l, ft.] I. Irarte. 1. To mark with dots; 
make a dot or dots iu or upon ; as, to dot an i ; 
to dot a surface. 

Some few pin 

the chart, dlstli.„_ , , 

Coo*, Voyages, II. 11. 7. 
2. To mark or diversify with small detached 
objects: as, a landscape dotted with cottages 
or clumps of trees. 

Dotting the fields of corn and vine. 

Like giiusts, the huge guarl'd olives shine. 

M. Arnold. 

8 . To place so as to appear like dots. 

All about were dotted leafy trees. 

William Moirit, Karthly Paradise, I. 233. 
Dotted line, a line of dots on a surface made fur some 
speelflc puriwse, as in a map, diagram, or drawing to mark 
an tiulefinltu boundary, route, or outline, In printing to 
mark an omission or to guide the eye from one point to 
another, etc.— Dotted manner (F. manure eriUie). a sys- 
tem of eugraving In dots, peculiar to the fifteenth cen- 
tury. When on metal plates the larger dots were proba- 
bly punched out of tho metal and the smaller Indented, 
but not to complete perforation. The work was either In 
relief or In Intaglio, according to circnnistances. When 
on wood the circular siKits were cut out so as to reduce the 
surface of the blocks. Dotted metal plates were intended 
to serve as ornaments for book-covers and -coriiers, or for 
pieces of furniture, and their indented dots were filled 
with enamel. Before tho enamel was put In the gold- 
smith was accustomed to mb olf Impressions upon paper 
with a burnisher ; and these impressions arc known os 
prints lu the dotted ntanner. — DottOd UOtO or rCSt. In 
mutieal notation, a note or rest with a dot after it. nee 
do fi . n. (o)(1).— DottM Btlteh. Same as dot-ititeh. 

II. intrana. To make dots or spots.— To dot 
and carry, or cany ons. etc., in performing addition, 
as In school, to set down the units of an added oolumn 
and carry the tens to the next column. [In the extract 
used as a complex nonn for tho action,] 

The metre, tof), 

— UooUmy'i 

Lowell, Origin 
To dot and go one, to waddle. Grose. [Prov. Eng.] 
dot^ (dot), n. [< F. dot = Pr. dot r= Sp, Pg. dote 
ss It. dote, data, < L. doa (dot-), dower: see dote^ 
(the prop. E. form, though now obsolete) and 
dotee^.l In mod. civil law, dowry: property 
which the wife brings u^n her marriage to the 
husband, the income of which is in his control 
for the expenses of tho marital establishment, 
the principal remaining her sipparate property. 


1740 dote 

It U either formally settled by a written instrument, or •4- (Mng, weigh.] The WUne ijdvail in 

dotouiloy south^f China to io 

The dos oi 

our “dower.” — 

is the favourite form of settling the property of married 
women all over the Continent of Eiiroiie. It is n contri- 
bution by the wife's family, or by the wife herself, in- 
tended to assist the liiubaiid In bearing the uxiwnses of 
the conjugal household. Only the revenue belonged to 
the huslmud, and many minute rules . . . prevented him 
from spending it on objects foreign to tho purpose of the 
settlement. The corpus or capital of the settled property 
was, among the llotnatis (as now In France), incapable of 
alienation, unless with the iiermissioti of a court of justice. 

Jfatne, Early Hist, of Institutions, p. 810. 

dotage (do'taj), n. [< ME. dotage; < dotet + 

-«(/e.] 1. The state of oue who dotos; feeble- 
ness or imbecility of mind in old age ; second 
childhood; senility. 

This tree is olde anoon, and In his age 
Ho goutho cute of his feynde into dotage. 

Dalladius, Ilnslxiiidrle <E. E. T. S.), p. 91. 

From Marlborough's eves the streams of dotage flow, 

And Swift expires, a driveller and a show. 

Johnton, Vanity of Human Wishes, I. 317. 

2. Weak and foolish affection ; oxoessiv© fond- 
ness. 

Masit were our myiides A our mad hedls. 

And we in dotage full dope dreuyn, by faith, 
flior the wille of a woman, & no whe cllls. 

Dettruetion of Troy (E. E. T. 8.). 1. 0749. 

Nay, but this dotage of our general’s 
O’erllowg the measure. Shak., A. ami C., I. 1. 

8. The folly imagined by ono who is foolish 
and doting. [Rare.] 



Dotchin, thowing Ingots of sUvsT In ths seals. 


(sycee), medicines, etc., the beam Is of Ivory ortxme: In 
the larger ones, used In shops and for general marketing 
it Is of wood. Those In use In Hongkong are gradoaM 
for both EngUsh and Chinese weights, 
dote^ (dot), V. ; pret. and pp. doted, ppr. doting. 
[Also doa^‘ < ME. doUen, doten, dote (not in 
AS.), ss OD. doten. doto, mope, D, dutten, take 
a nap, mope (of. out, a nap, sleep, dotage), = 
loel. dotta, nod from sleep (of. dott, nodding, 
dottr, a nodder), = MHUt. tiieen, keep stifi, 
mope. Cf. OF. redoter, P. radoter, rave, of 


Sure, some dotage 

Of living stately, richly, lends a cunning 
To eli.H|Hciico. Ford, Fancies, 1. 8. 

[People] must, as they thought, heighten ami improve 
It (religion) HU they had mixed with It the freaks of 
Enthusiasm, or the dotage* of Superstition. 

StUlihgfieet, Sermons, 11. vlli. 

dotal (dd'tal), a. [< F. Pr. Sp. Pg. dotal = It. 

dotalc, < t(‘. dotalia, < doa ((lot-), dowor : see wanders or wavers. 

Pertaining to dower, or a woman’s 
marriage portion ; constituting dowor, or com- 
prised in it. 

Shall 1, of one poor dotal town iKissest, 

My people thlm my wreLdied country waste? 

Garth, tr. of Ovid's .Metamurph., xlv. 

dotantf (do'tant), n. [< dotet- + -awfi.] A do- 
tard. 

Can you . . . think to front his revenges . . . with tho 
palsied Intercession of such a decayed dotarU as von seem 
*,o be? Shak., Cor., v. 2. 


He wol makun him doten anon ryght. 

Chaueer, Frol, to Canon’s Yeoman's Tale, L 430. 
Wise men will deme It we dote, 

But it we make ende of oure note. 

Forik Flayt, p. 306. 
2. To 1)6 silly or weak-minded from age ; have 
tho intellect impaired by ago, so that tne mind 


Hu dredes no dynt that dote* tor elde. 

Alliterative Poem* (ed. Morris), ilL 12S. 
Time has made you dote, and vainly tell 
Of arms Imagined lu your lonely cell. Dryden. 
When an old Woman begins to doat, and grow charge- 
able to a Farish, she Is generally turned into a Witch. 

Additon, Spectator, No. 117. 
Wlthelm, Count Berllfltzlng, . . . was, at the epoch of 
this narrative, an Infirm and doting old man. 

Pos,Talei, 1.476. 

3. To bestow excessive love; lavish extrava- 
gant fondness or liking: with on or upon: as. 


dotard (do tardk «- and a. [Also dial, (m M ^ sweetheart ; he dotes upon oysters, 

sense) dottard; < ME. dotard; < dotet + -ord.l ’ ■* ^ 

I. n. 1. On© who is in his dotago or scoond 
childhood; ono whoso intollect is impaired by 


No Man ever more loved, nor less doated upon a Wife 
than he IHeiiry IV.]. EoJeer, Chronlclee, p. 166. 

0 Death all-elofluent ! you only prove 
What dust we dot* on, when 'ns man we love. 

Pope, Elutsa to Abelard, 1. 836. 

4. To decay, as a tree. [Prov. Eng.] 

The seed of thorn in it wot dede and dote. 

Palladlut, Husbondrie (E. E. T. B.), p. 28. 

n.i trana. To love to excess. 

Why wilt thou dote thyself 
Out of thy life ? Hence, get thee to bed. 

Dtaw. and FY., Maid's Tragedy, lU. 2. 
Why, know love doat* the fates, 

Jove groanes beneath his waight 

Marttott, Bophonisba, v. i. 
detect (dot), n. [< ME. dote; < dote\ «.] 1. A 
dotard. 

Thou hast y-tlnt [lost] tbi prfde, 

^ou dote. 

Sir Trittrem, p. 109. 

Manle dotlarde and decayde trees are within divers 2. A State of stupor ; dotagO. 
mannors survoyde, which are contynuaUie wrongfnilie Thus after as in a dote he hath tottered some space 
taken by the tenauntes. Lamdowne MS. (1618), 166. about, at last he falleth downe to duet, 
dotardly (do'tllrd-li), a. [< dotard + -iyl.] ^ ^ Last BattoU, p. 62»- 

Like a dotard;"weak. dote^t (dot), n. [< F. dot, < L. do* (^M, dower: 

dotsrdy (do'tftr-di), ». [< dotard + -y3.] The see dofS and dower.] 1. Same as dot*, 
state of being a dotard. *’•“ — *••• -••*> ♦*-- ■*— 

dotation (do-ta'shon), n. 

= 8p. dotamon j= Pg. dotagao = It. dotasione, < 

ML. doto«o(»-), < L. dotare, endow, < doe (dot-), 
dower: see dof3.] 1. The act of endowing a 
^ a marriage portion.— ~ ’ 


ago. 


Pier* P 

Tho uonsenso of Herodotus is that of a baby. The ni 
sense of Xenophon Is that of a dotard. 

Macaulay, History. 
2. One wIjo is foolishly fond ; ono who dotos. 
— 3. An aged, decaying tree. [Prov. Eng.] 
And for great trees, wo see almost all overgrown trees. 
In church-yards, or near ancient ImUdings and the like, 
are pollards, or dotard*, aud not trees at their full height. 

Bacon, Nat. HUt., i 686. 

II. a. 1. Doting; imbecile. 

The shaft of scorn that once bad stung 
But wakes a dotard smile. 

Tenny*on, Ancient Bi 

2. Decayed, as a tree. [Prov. Eng.] 


woman 'with. I „ ... 

ment ; estahlishment of fimds for tho supiiort 


of some institution. 

His dotation and glorious exaltation of the see of Borne. 
Bp. Bidley, iu Bradford's Letters (Parker Boo., 1868), 
[H. 160. 

Sometimes these dotation* were made by common as. 
sent of the people, without any corpfiratlon. 

B.W. Diaon, Hist. Church of Bng., 11. 


In the article of his own marriage with the daughter of 
F ' 'Pr dnintion France, there is no mention of dote nor donaire. 

F . n. aotanon Cromwell, Ajffffl IS, IMO. 

2. pi. Natural gifts or endowments. 

........ .. .... I uiuee a mletreia cap be so silent to the dofMof meb a 

2. Endow- •e'VMt. ' E. Jbneon, Bplomne, it 2 

As we assign to glorified bodies after the last resu^f 
tion oertalu dot** (as we call them in the eohool), oertalu 
endowments, so laboor thon to find tho^e ondowmont^x 
thy sdul here. Donne, Sermons, xvli- 

Cor. Sing then, and shew theee goodly dotes In thee, 
With which thy bndnieee youth eu equM me. 

Men, The doCM, old dotard, I can bring to iffova 
iiyitnetoF'*' — 


Myself deserv's that ohotoe, are onelv lova . 

B. E. 's <[/’ fiUdni^s AreotKs, p. 

dotdhin (doch'in), n. [A oomiption, through (d6^, «. f. [< F. defer, < L.dot(n'#, eirdio'ir: 

the Cantonese, of Ohisese toh, take up in the see aouf*.] To endow; give os endowttont 
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d<mbl« 


— d Ming reveimuM to their mointe- 
BNice* il.ifwnM, Oithogr*phle(B. IS.T, S.), Ded.,p. 3. 
dpMdt (dfi'ted), a. r= Sc. doited, q. v. ; < ME. 
mUid, sinapid, imbecile, pp. of doten, dote: see 
dofe^.l 1. ^pid*, fooUdi. 

BeneeleM tpeeeh end doUd Ifniorsnce. 

^ , Speimr, r. Q., I. vlU. 84. 

S. Decayed, as a tree. 

ilien beetlea could not lire 
Upon the hony bees, 

But they the drone* would drlre 
Unto the doled trees. 

JWar Bacon'* Brazen Head* Propheeie (100*). 


[< dofcl 4- ^ad.] A dotard. 
And the dotehead wm bealde hlmselfo A whole out of 
hit mynde. ■ TyndaU, Works, p. 360. 

dolielt, n. [< dotel + -el; equiv. to doter.'] A 
dotara. Ikvoiea. 


doter (do'tCr), n. [< dotel + -eri; equiv. to 
dotard and dotel."] If. One whose understand- 
ing is enfeebled by age ; a dotard. 

Whet should a bold fellow do with a comb, a dumb 
doicr with a pipe, or a blind man with a looklng^glaat? 

Burton, Anftt. of Mol. 

2 . One who dotes; one who bestows oxcessivo 
fondness or liking : with on or upon. 

Thus we see what fine conclusions these doter* upon 
body (though accounted great masters of logic) made. 

Cudumrth, Intalleutual System, p. 240. 
8. One who is exoessivoly or weakly in love. 

0, 11 In black my lady’s brows bo deok'd, 

It mouma, that painting, and usurping hair. 
Should ravish doter* with a false aspect. 

Shak., L. L. L., Iv. 8. 

dotb (duth or ddth). The third person singular 
indicative present of doi. 

Dotbidea (d^thid'f^), n. j^NL.] A gonus of 
fungi, belon^g to the Dothtdeacew, and having 
darE-eolored uniseptato spores. They grow on 
dead branches of trees. The species that grow on living 
plants, which were fomierly classed In this genus, arc now 
referred to PhyUaehora. 

Dothideacesa (d^-thid-f-ft'se-e), n. pf. [NL., < 
Dothidea + -aoecB.I A family of pyrenorayee- 
touB fungi, having the perithecia immorsed in a 
stroma with which they are homogeneous iu 
substanoe. Many grow upon living plants, 
others on dead vegetable substances. 

dotbienenteritls (doth'i-en-en-te-rl'tis), n. [< 
Gir. dodt^, a small abscess, a boil, + ivTtpa, 
intestines, + Inflammation of Peyer’s 

patches and the small glandular follicles of the 
intestine. 

dotbienterlids (doth-i-en-te-ii'tis), n. Sumti as 
dothienenteritis. 

doting (dd'ting), p. a, [Ppr. of dote^, «.] 1. 
W^-minded ; imbecile from old ago. 

She Is older than she was, therefore more doting. 

^etcher (and another), Queen of Corinth, ill. 1. 

Let me not, however, lose the hlatorlen in the man, nor 
suffer the doting recollections of stc to overcome me. 

/rvfng, Knickerbocker, p. 140. 

3. Excessively fond. 


Also spelled doaUng. 

dotlxtgly (dd'ting-li), ad/o. In a doting man- 
nerjiooUshly ; m a manner oharaotenzed by 
excessive fondness. Also spelled doatingly. 

They remain sieves to the srrogence of e few at their 
own fellows ; and are doatingly fond of that scrap of Ore- 
clan knowledge, the Perlpatetlo philosophy. 

Bacon, Physical Fables, 11., Expl. 

Thus did those tender hearted reformers dotingly suf- 
fer themselves to he overcome with harlots langusgc. 

Milton, Apology for Smootymnuus. 
dotiag-pieoet (dd'ting^sl, n. [< doting, verbal 
IU ofmfet, V., + pieoe, j A person or thing dot- 
ingly lovod; a darling. 

“ Pride and perverseneis," said he, with a vengeance ! 
yettfate layonr doa(inp-j><«e*." Bichardton, Pamela, 1. 08. 
dotlah (dd'tish), o. [< dotel, n., + -iahl.] C^d- 
Ishlyfond; weak; stupid. 

Dotterels, so named (says Camden) l)ecausa of their dot- 
ifh fooHiAnesae. BdOand, tr. of Camden's Britain, p. MS. 


nrons decapod orustaoesns, of the family Pin- tool used In other trades, consisting of a wheel 
wofAmdm.— 8. A genus of nudibranehiat© gas- mounted in a handle allowing it to revolve 
tropods, or sea-slugs, of the family Dendrono- freely, and furnished with fine blunt teeth, 
tida, or giving name to a family VotoidcB. D. which when rolled over a surface produce a 
coronata is a small brilliantly spotted speoies. dotted line. 

dotoid(d6'toid),M. A gastropod of the family doty (dd'ti), a. [< dotel- -I- -yl. Gf. doted, do- 
Dotoidee. tard.\ Decayed ; decaying. [Local, U. 8.] 

Dotoidn (do-to'i-dfi), n. pi. [NL., G Doto + a log may be dotp lu places, and even hollow, and yet 
-*dm.] A family of nudibranomate gastropods, imve considerable good tlmW in It. 
typified by the genus Doto, containing sea-slags Phdadelphia Telegraph, XL 8. 

iu which the tentaolos are retractile into cup- douano (dtt-An'), n. [< F. douane, otistoms du- 
shaped cavities, and the branehiee are papillose, ties, a custom-house, = Pr. doana = It. doga- 
dot-ptmeh (dot ' punch), n. Same as center- na iot doana ss ML. duana,< Sp.Fg. admna, a 
punch. duty, impost, custom-house (of. Bp. duan, obs. 

dot-stitch (dot'stich), M. A name given to the form of divan, divan), < Ar. al, the, 4- divan, 
embroidery-stitch used in making the simple a court of revenue, minister of revenue, ooun- 
doooration known as tho dot, and also plain cil, divan, etc. : see divan and detoan. Hence 
lepoB and tho like. It is a simple overcast the sumamo Duane.] A custom-house, 
stitch. Also called dotted stitch. While the Douane remained here, no aocidont of that 

dottaxd (dot'ttrd), «. Same as dotard, 8. happened. Jefereon, Corroapoiuionoe, U. 481. 

dotter (dot'6r), w. A tool for making dots; spe- donar, dowar (dou'lir), n. [< Ar. daur, a cir- 
ciflcully, a small instrument, made in various cle, circuit.] A collection of Arab tents ar- 
fonns, used in graining for imitating tho eyes ranged in a circle as a corral, 
of bir<l’B-cy© maple. On the aouthem and weatern aides, tho tents of the vul- 

Workshop Receipt*, lat acr., p. 84. doub. n. See doob. , 

dotterel (dot'Or-el), n. [Early mod. E. also dot- double (dub'l), a and n. [Early mod. E. also 
tcrell, dottrel, dotrel; < ME. dofrcMc, a stupid ^ ME. doWo, dubbk. du- 

or foolish person, a dotard, also tho bird, so a double, dohfte , u., gambling, 

called from its supposed stupidity, < doHen, = doWrl = h. doppel, dopitelt a., = 

doten, dote, be stupidV see dote^. ] 1. The popu- Dan. doWeff, a., double, ^bbej, n , gambling, = 
lar name of a kind of plover. Agialites or k- ^-/ubhel, doub o, ^ OF. ^bU, doble, dubU, 
(Iromiaa morinellm, abundant in Europe and F. doMite_ 1^. doWo _ Bp. doWo, niw usually 
Asia. It breed. In hU latllu.le. and perfor.», exten- 

iWo migrations twleo a year, apiicarlng In temperate re- dwplo, E. duple), < L. duplus, double, < duo, » 
E. tteo, 4- ^lus, akiu to plenus, full, and to E. 
fiUl: see JulD.] I. 0 . 1, Consisting of two in 
a set together; being a pair; coupled; com- 
posed of two equivalent or correswnding parts; 
twofold ; as, a double loaf ; a double chin. 

So wo grew together, 

Like to a double cherry, seeming parted ; 

But yet tt union In partition, 

Two lovely berries moulded on one stem. 

Shak., M. N. D., 111. 2. 

Uee aeemes not one, but double. 

Milton, RlkoDoklaatea, 11. 
Let . . . 

The swan, on atlll .St. Mary's lake. 

Float douftle, swan and stindow I 

WoriUu<orth, yarrow Unvtsited. 
2. Having a twofold character or relation; 
comprising two things or subjects, either like 
or uulike ; combining two in one ; as, a double 
Klona in April an.i May. and again In Septen.her and Oc ? *0 play a double part OU the Stage Or in 

tober. Tile dotterel is about 10 inehoa long, and weighs society. 

4 or 6 ouuvcR ; the hill is an inch long ; tho general plu- 
mage Is much variegated above ; the Imlly is lilock, the 
breiiMt yellow, with a white ’ * 



Dotterel (F.ttdtottn 


, -,.<I black collar. It derives 

from its npimrent attipidity, or tameness, allow- 
ing Itself to Ite easily approached and taken. Its flesh 
is much esteemed (or food. Several relatoil species receive 
tile same name, with qualifying terms. 

In catching of dotterefs wosee how the foolish bird play- 
etli the atto Iu gestures. Bacmi. 

The dotterel, wliloh wo think a very dainty dish, 

WhuBo tokltig makes such sjiort, as lui man more can wish. 

Drayton, Polyolblon, xxv. 
Hence — 0. A booby; a dupe; a gull. 

B. Out Dotterel then is caught. 

B. He is, anil )nst 

As dottereU use to be : the lady first 

Advanc’d toward him, stretch'd forth her wing, anil he 

Met her with all expressions. May, Old Couple. 


Capt. Minott teems to have served our prudent fathers 
in the double capacity of teacher and representative. 

Bmereon, Illat. Discourse at Concord. 
Ho [Clive] had to bear tho double odium of hts bad and 
of his gooif actions, of every Indian almso and of every 
Indian reform. Macaulay, laird Clive. 

3. Twice as much or as largo (according to 
some standard); multiplied by two; coutain- 
iug the same portion or measuro, as to size, 
strength, etc., repeated: as, a vessel having 
double the capacity of another ; a decoction of 
double strength; a double bed. 

Take double money in yoiu band. Qen. xllll. 12. 

Lot a double portion of thy spirit bo upon me. 

2 Ki. II. 0. 

4 . Of extra weight, thickness, size, or strength : 


dotto (dot'kin), 
n. Same as doit- 
hh*. 

Doto (dS'td), n. 
rm, < Or. 
tbeitamaofaNe. 
reid, lit. dt- 
l.A 

SMni ot twaehy- 


8t, An aged, decaying tree: e 
also used attributivoly. 
flom old dottereU trees. 

A»ehmi, Tho Scholemastor, p. 1S7. 
To dor the dotterelt. Soo dor s. 
dotting-pen (dot'ing-pen), n. A drawing-pon 
which makes a succession of dots on tho sur- 
faoo over which it is passed, it consists of a small 
toothed wheel rotating In » stock by which It is supplied 
with Ink. 

dottle (dot'l), n. [Also -written dottel; < ME. 
dottel, doteUe. a ping or tap of a vessel (of. LQ. 
dutte, aping), ult. < AS. dott, E. dot, a point, > 
dyttan, B, difi, stop up: see aoD and dtri.] 1. 
A plug or tap of a vessel. — 2. A small rounded 
lump or mass ; especially, the tobacco remain- 
ing in the bottom of a pipe after smoking, which 


.8 dotard, 3; double ale; a double letter. 


Tho hanbreke was so strongo of dubble mailc, and the 
siiuycr so full of prowesso, that he no mevcil not for the 
stroke. Merlin (E. E. T. 8.), IL 198. 

Here's a pot of good double beer, nelghitour ; drink, and 
fear not your man. Shak., 2 Hon. VI., 11. 8. 

lb'’ * ^ 6. Acting in a twofold manner; diverse in 
tno BUT- manifestation ; characterized by duplicity ; de- 


hy a double tongue, and an arabiipic 
once a fortnight 1 fancy I liave quite 



ceitful. 

With flattering lip* and with a ifoufefe heart do they 
speak. Ps. xll. 2. 

Vou are too double 

In your dissimulation. Ford, 1’ls Pity, IL 2. 
She has found out the art of making me believe that I 
have the first place In her allection, and yet so puszlea mu 

’ ^ - - ' - - ■ • ijoug JooJj_ tJjat ftPQut 

I lost her. 

Steele, Lover, No. T. 

is ofteiT put Mi the "top oMresh tobacco when ®- Di bot. , having the number of petals largely 
refilling. [Scotch.] increased by a transformation of the stamens 

. ® ^ ... , . „ .... or pistils: applied to flowers. — 7. In entom., 

8.i.t.;b.?ngtapalm-8. In»,»ioalinrtn,; 
rem^ed over and over again till nothing hut ash was left meats, producing a tone an octave lower : as, a 
Kingsley, Alton Locke, vi. double bassoon, a double open diapason stop, etc. 

(mVJwSI), n, A tool used in book- either radiating from a common ring or bow, or hav 
binding and other leatheivwork, also a larger ing the bow (or one end of the cross, and throe double- 



double 

wwded ends.— Orou double-oroMMd, In her., % onm 
eKHMed, the smaller arms <if which are crossed ai^n. 
Also called ciy>m erotOtt erM»l>j. - Orou dOUUe'PBned. 
SeecroMl. -O tOU doable-parted flory, in Imr., a cross 
flory of which each part Is cut In two and separated : It 
therefore resembles four Hat crescents forming a cross. — 
Oroee double portant, in her., same as cross doubU 
(which see, under crosflX—Oouble action, in meeh.: (a) 
Action or power applie<l in two directions or according 
to two motliuds, or oy the agency of two parts or mem- 
bers where a single part might be ninUe to perform tlie 
work ; or the property of exerting such autluii or power. 
(6) Speclflcally, in a steam-engine, tlie production of both 
motions of the piston by the agency of live steam, applied 
to each face alternately, as distinguished from tingle ac- 
tion, in which the return motion of tlie piston Is induced 
by atmosplierlc pressure or by tlie weight of the parts. 
See douWs-octtnjT/. — Double algebra, (a) Ordinary alge- 
bra with imaginarlcs. (fr) A miiltiple algebra in which the 
number of independent units is two.— Double angle of a 
qaadrllaternl, the sum of two opposite angles.— Double 
bassoon, a musical Instrument, the largest and deepest of 
the oboe family, having a compass of 3 octaves upward 
from the third C below middle C — that Is, an octavo low- 
er than the ordinary bassoon. Its tube Is conical, and 

'e than 16 feet long, but so bent upon itself os to be 

set and convenient.— Double bottle, a vessel made 
oi iwo ItoUles combined at one or more points, so as to 
make a group : usually for fantastic olTect, but sometimes 
for a useful purpose.— Double bourdon, the lowest stop 
In an organ, of 32-feet pitch. — Double olaas (of feet). In 
ano. prut., same as dipUunc elate. See dtpiosic.— DoublS 
oonsonant, a character representing two consonant-signs, 
at ic » As, (Ireck ^ e ps. — Double oantoct. contact at 
two points.— Double orowiL an English printing-paper 
of the sUe iiu X SO inches.— ^uble-cuirent vorb^, 
In Uteg., a method of signaling In which a current first fti 
one (Urectioii and then in the other is used for each slipial. 
In some cssee the line Is kept closed, and to transmit a 
ttenal the current is reversed. In other caees, as In the 


discharge the Uno.— Double demlsemlgoAVer, In muti- 
eal notation, a sixty-fourtli note. —Double generator of 
a ruled surface, a line In the surface, the Intersection of 
two tangent pUnes. — Double gloeter, a rich kind of choose 
made In Oloucustershlre, England, from new milk. — Dou- 
ble borlsontal dial, a sun-dlal having two gnomons and 
■o arranged that the meridian can be found, as well as the 
time. Many problems can be solved by means of the in- 
strument. - Double Image, the appearance of two ohjeots 
in bluoculai' vision.— Double Joe. a Portuguese coin, the 
double .looimes, about equal In value to a bpanlslt doub- 
loon. 

The fair Rose-Koble, the bright Mohlure, 

And the broad Double-Joe from avont the sea. 

Barham, liigoldshy Legends, I. &4. 
Double medium, an American printing-paper of the size 
24 X .'18 inches.— Double negative, a sign of negation 
repeated. — Double platole, a former gold coin in (ior- 
many, Switzerland, and Italy, generally worth about 18: 
but several kinds of Swiss doulile pistoles were worth 
about 40.20.— Doable point (NL. pufwtum duplex), a 
point upon a curve or surface which counts for two in re- 
gard to the iiitersectlons ; on a curve, a point having two 
tangents, anode ; on a surface, a iMliit where a ciu've of the 
second order is tangent to tlm surface, a conical 'point.— 
Double pot, an English priuting-paperaf theslzolT x 26) 
inches.— Double gueetlon, one that offers two alterna- 
tives between whlcn the dotermiuatlon Is to be made. 

A double ifueetion standeth not In one woordo, tiut In 
two several sentences, us thus : Is the studie of Phlloso- 
pbie praise worthlo, or Is it not? 

Sir T, Wilton, Rule of Reason (1651), 
Double rOM. See rose. — Double royal an American 
printing-paper of the size 26 x 40 inches.— Double eeoaut 
of a ske w cubic, a right line cutting the cubic three times. 
—Double Muse of Scripture. See sense.— Double 
Bbufde. See Double elxee. (a) Two sixes thrown 

at once with two dice. (6) A certain system of lines on a 
cubic surface.— Doable slider. s«e sftder.— Double 
spiral. In matA., the isogonal trajectory of a sheaf of cir- 
cle ; a rhumb-line us It appears on a stereographic pro- 
jection.— Double taugrat, a line which Is tangent to a 
curve at two points. ^OUDle-tangeut plan& a plane 
which is tangent to a surface at two points.— (hxler Of 
the Double Crescent. See crescent. (For other phrases, 
as double bar, consciousness, function, relation, refraction, 
etc. , see the nouns.) I Double is much used In composition 
with participles to denote twice the regular number or 
quantity: as, douWe-headed, douWe-joluted.] 
n. n. 1, A twofold quantity or size; a num- 
ber, sum, value, or measure twice as great as 
the one taken as a standard. 

And whereas ho salth the omporour had hut for his part 
a dohUe, as tar as I can see, knowing what the wares cost 
In those partes, he had trible. Hakluyt: e Voyagee, I. 868. 
If the thief be found, let him pay double. Ex. xxii. 7. 
In all the four great years of mortality ... X do not 
find that any week the plague Increased to the double ot 
the precedent week above five times. 

C^ounf, Bills ot Mortality. 
It Is a dangeroiiB way of reasoning In physics, as well 
as morals, to eonolude, becaiue a given proiiurtion of any- 
thing is advantageous, that the double will be quite as 
good, or that it will be good at all. 

Contemporary Jlev., I. 88 

2. A backward turn in running to escape pur- 
suers. 

When each double and disguise 
To baffle the pursuit he tries. 

.Scott, Rokehy, Hi. 2. 

Hence — 3. A turn ; a place where a doubling 
or turning is made, as by game in hunting. 
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Id's bounds 

of hours over the wide pastures, the doublet, 
brooks of the Vale of Aylesbury. 

minburgh Xev., CLXVl. 889. 
4. A triok ; a shift ; an artifice to deceive. 

1 would now rip up . . . 

All their aroh-vilianles end all their douNtt, 

Which are more than a hunted hare ere thought on. 

fUteher, Tamer Tamed, ill. 1. 
6. Something precisely like another thing; a 
counterpart; a duplicate; an exact copy. 

No gloom tluit stately shape can hide. 

No change uncrown Its brow ; behold ! 

Dark, calm, large-fronted, Ughtnlng-eyed, 

Earth has no double from Its mould 1 
O. H'. Holmee, Birthday ot Daniel Webster, Jan. 18, 1866. 

My oharming friend . . has, I am almost sure, a dou- 

ble, who preaches his afternoon sermons for him. 

S. S. Hale, My Double. 

It seemed os it her double had suddenly glided forward 
and peered at me through her evasive eyes. 

T. WitUhrop, Cecil Dreemc, xv. 
The host of hay-cooks seemed to float 
With doublet in the water. 

H. P. Spofford, Poems, p. 10. 
Honoe — 6. A person’s apparition or spirit, ap- 
pearing to himself or to another, as to admonish 
him of his approaching death; a wraith. — 7. 
A fold or plait ; a doubling. 

Rolled up In sevenfold double. Martton. 

8. Mint., a contraction of double-quick (which 
see). — 9. In music: (a) A variation, (b) A 
repetition of words in a song, (c) [F.J A 
turn, (d) In the opera, a singer fitted to sup- 
ply the place of a principal in an emergency. 
(<■) An instrument, or especially an organ-stop, 
sounding tho octave below the usual pitch : as, 
to play an organ-piece with tho doubles drawn 
(that 18 , with the 16-feet stops). (/) pi. In 
change-ringing, changes on five bells : so called 
because two pairs of bells chau^ places. Also 
called grandeire. — 10. A size ofTavistook roof- 
slates, 13 X 16 inches. — 11. Eccles., a feast on 
which the antiphon is doubled ; a double feast. 

feast, and to double an antiphon, under dou- 
ble, V. t . — 12. In short whist, a game by which 
tho winners score two points, their adversaries 
having scored only one or two to their five. — 13. 
pl. In lawn-tennis, games played by two on a 
side: opposed to singles, played by one on a 
aide, — 14. In printing, same as doublet. — 16. pl. 
Thick narrow ribbons for shoestrings and tne 
like, usually made of silk or cotton.— To maita 
a double, lu ehootina, to kill two birdi or beaiu In luc- 
i-nxaion, one with eacii barrel of a double-barreled gun. 
double (dub'l), adv. [< double, o.] Twice ; dou- 
bly. 

Ig to do it duuble,d 


dottblf^bandiid 

to doMhle up » file or files of soltierp, or teeing 
of horses ; to double over a leaf in a book ; to 
double down the comer of a page. 

Thou . . . ahalt double the Sixth onrtsin ill the fore, 
front ot the tabernacle. Bx. xxvi. g. 

He Imnght her Sermons, Psalme, and Omoee ; 

And doubled tUnon the ueefol plaoee. 

Prior, Hans Carvel. 
There's a Page doubled down In Epictetus that is a 
Feast for an Emperor. Congreve, Love for Love, I. i. 
4. To clench, as the hand. 

Then the old man 

Was wroth, and doubled up his hands. 

Tennyton, Dora. 

6. To repeat; duplicate: as, to double a stroke. 


6. To pass round or by ; march or sail round, 
so as to proceed along both sides of: as, to 
double Cape Horn. 

Sailing along the coast, he doubled the promontory of 
Carthage. Knollei, Hist. Turks. 

John Oonsalex and Tristan Vaz, . . . having obtained a 
small ship from him (the prince], resolved to double Cape 
Bojador, and discover the coast beyond. 

Bruce, Source of the Nile, II. 27. 

7. In musie, to add the upper or lower octave 
to the tones of (the melody or harmony). — 
Doubled glass. See glatt.—To double an antiphon, 
to say an antiphon in full both before and after Its psalm 
nr canticle, as Is done on double feaste.— To double and 
twist, to add (one thread) to another and twist (them) 
toother. 

iT. intrans, 1 . To increase to twice the sum, 
number, value, or measure; grow twice as 
great. 

"Pis observed In particular nations, that within the 
■pace of three hundred years, notwithstanding all casual- 
ties, the number of men doubles. 

T. Burnet, Theory ot the Barth. 

2. To turn in the opposite direction, or wind, in 
running. 

Doubling and turning like a hunted hare, Dryden. 
But 1 began 

To thrtd the musky-ctrcled mazes, wind 
And double In and out the holes, and race 
By all the fountains. Tennyton, Prineeu, Iv. 

3. To put on more effort or speed. 

He doubled to his work In a moment, and left the Can- 
tab, who shortly afterwards gave up. 

Bury and Hillier, Cycling, p. 104. 

4. Mint,, to march at the double-quick. — 6. 
To play tricks; practise deception. 

Om. An ’t please your honour 

Count F. Tut, tut, leave pleasing of my honour, dlll- 


iFleteher, WUe for a Month, Iv. 2. You double with me, come. 

None Double see like Men In Love. CottUy, Ode, st. 6. 

Arched double, beveled double, oottUed double, 
ate. Sec tho adjectives. — TO carry double, to carry two 
riders at once, as a horse. 

His father, without any trouble, 

Set her up behind him, and bad her not fear. 

For his gelding had oft carried double. 

&Mn Hood’* Birth (Child's Ballads, V. 846). 

To see double, to see, by Hlaslon, two Images of the same 
object : an experience common In dninkenness. 

double (dubM), v. ; pret. and pp. doubL 

doubling. [Early mod. E. also dubble; 

doublen.doblen, dublen, dubblen, < OF. doubler, 
doblcr, F. doubler = Pr. Sp. doblar s= Pg. dobrar 
= It. dopjnare (of. D. dubbelen, ver-dwbelen 5= 

G. dopneln, ver-doppcln = Dan. for-doble = 8w. 
fdr-duobla, double, = MLO. dobbelen, dubbelen 
= Dan. doble rs 8w. dobbla, gamble, play, with 
dice), < ML. duplare, double, < L. duplus, dou- 
ble: aee double, a."] L trans. 1. To make dou- 
ble ; increase, enlarge, or extend by adding an 
equal portion, measure, or value to : as, tochu- 
ble a sum of money; to double the quantity or 
size of a thing ; to double a task. 

As If equitle pretended were not Iniqnltie doubled. 

Purehat, Filgrimoge, p. 26. 

All his Ills are made 

Loss by your bearing port ; his good is doubled 
By your communicating. 

.%irfey, Maid’s Revenge, it. 4. 

2. To be the double of; contain twice the num- 
ber, quantity, or measure of, or twice as much 
as : as, the enemy’s force doubles our own. 

Doubling aU hie matter's vice ot pride. 

Tennyton, Geraint. 

3. To bring or join together or side by side, 
as two parts of a thing, or two things of the 
same kind; lay or fold one part of upon ano- 
ther : as, to double a shawl or a curtain : often 
followed by an adverb of direction or maimer: 
as, to double a blanket lengthwise or crosswise; 


B. Jonton, Case is Altered, 1. 2. 
What penalty and danger you accrue, 

If you oe found to double. Webtter. 

To doable niKin. (a) Naval, to inclose lietween two 
fires, as an enemy 's fleet. (6) To elude (pursuers) by turn- 
ing back in running. 

dOUble-ftCtillg (dub '1-ak' ting), a. In mech., 
acting or applying power in two directions; 
produoiim a double result — Doable-aotlng cyl- 
inder, Induned plane, pump, steam-engine, etc. Sec 
the nouns. 

double-bank (dub'l-bank), v. t. To work or 
pull by means of men worUng in pairs, as an 
oar or a rope — that is, with two men at one oar, 
or with men on both sides of the rope, 
double - banked, double - benched (club ' i - 
ba'ngkt, -benoht), a. 1 . Ifaut. , having two oppo- 
site oars palled by rowers on the same thwart, 
or having two men to the same oar : said of a 
boat.— 2. Having two tiers of oars and of row- 
ers, one over the other, as ships were worked 
in antiouity.— Double-banked frigate. Boo frigate. 

double-oailker (dub'l-bang'ke^, n. Same 
double-banked frigate (which see, under frig- 
ate'). 

double-barreled (dub'l-bar^eld), o. 1. Hav 
ing two barrels, as a gun.— 2. Plgurativel.v, 
serving to effect a double purpose or to pro- 
duce a double result. 


that Mrs. Weller wae.a most agreeable female, and ah" 
that Mr. Stiggins had a clerical appearance, 

, DlSmu, Hokwlck, xxvH 

double-baaa (dub'l-bis' ), n. A musical instm- 
ment, the largest and deepest of the 'viol fam-; 
ily, having 8 or 4 strings, with a compass ot 
over 8 octaves from the third E below middle 
C. It wae invented in the sixteenth century, snd Intr" 
duced Into the orcheetra about 1700; and It to now om' 
of the most useful ot orchestral instruments. The strings 
sre usually tunsd a fourth apsrt 
donble-beiudied, a. See doubManhsd, 



dira1»l«-1lttilis (dub 'r-bi' ting), a. Biting or 
nntting on eltber Bide: ae, a dovJbU-Uting ax. 
Drvd^. TBare.] 

(loilblt-bltt (dub'l-bit), V. t, Naut., to pass, as 
a oable, round another bitt besides its own, or 
give it two turns round the bitts, so that it will 
be more securely fastened, 
doable-bodied (dub'1-bod'’id), a. Having two 
bi^es — DonblA-bodledmlorosoope. Seem{cro«eop«. 
— Oonhle-bodled signs, in a$trol., the four zodiacal zigna 
Oemlnl, Virgo, Sagittariuz, and Piacea. 

double-breasted (dub'l-bres'^ted), a. Made 
alike on both sides of the breast, as a coat or 
waistcoat having two rows of buttons and but- 
tonholes, so that it may be buttoned on either 
side. 


double-breather (dub'l-bre<'®H6r), w. An am- 
phirhine animal, or one which breathes through 
two nostrils; one of the Jmphirhina (which 
gee), or any vertebrate above the Monorhina. 
ffaeckel. 

double-brooded (dub'l-brb'ded), a. In cnt&m., 
having two broods annually: applied to those 
species which have two generations during the 
year, one brood generally appearing in the 
spring and the other in the autumn, 
double-charge (dub'l-ohUrj'). V- t. To charge, 
intrust, or distinguish with a double portion. 

. Matter Robert ShaUosr, chonae whnt ofllce thou wrllt in 
the land, ’tla thine. Platol, 1 will double-ehanjt thee with 
dlgnitiea, Shak., 2 Hen. IV., v. 3. 

double-concave (dub'l-kon'kfiv), a. Same as 

concavo-concave. 

double-cone (dub'l-kou'), a. in arch.f consist- 



ing of cones joined base to base and apex to 
apex, as a Komanesque style of molding, 
double-convex (dub'l-kon'veks), a. Same as 


double-crown (dub'l-kroun'). «• A gold coin 
of the value of 10 or 11 shillings, current in Eng- 



land in the seventeenth century. It was first 
issued by James I. 

double-darken (dub'l-dltr^kn), v. t. To make 
doubly dark or gloomy. [Rare.] 

When clouda arlae 
■ rken gloo 
LowtU, 

double-dealer (dub'l-d6^l6r), n. One who acts 
two different parts in the same business or at 
the same time ; one who professes one thing 
and intends another; one guilty of dnplioity. 

Well, I will be ao much a ainner to be a double dealer. 

Shak., T. N., V. 1. 

double-dealing (dub'l-dfi'ling), n. and a. I. 
n. Duplicity; deceitful practice; the profes- 
sion of one thing and the practice of another. 

David, now aatlafled as to the prieata, thought he owed 
to the Abana a nortlflcatlon lor me double-dealinff. 

Bruce, Source o( the NUe, II. 690. 

The affaira ot the universe are not carried on alter a sys- 
tem ot benign doutde-deaUng. 

H. Bpeneer, Social StaUoi, p. 61S. 

n. a. Oiven to duplicity ; artful ; treacherous. 

There were panone at Oxlord as douMe-dedling and dan- 
gerane at any priests out at Rome. Thackeray, 

double-duckur (dub'l-dek'Sr), ft. 1. A ship 
with two decks above the water-line.— -2. A 
stieet<«ar having a second floor and seats on 
top.— 8, A freight- or cattle-car with two floors. 
—4. A steam-mdler with two tiers of flrisg- 
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chambers.— 6. A tenement-house having two 
families on one floor: so termed by the police 
of New York city. 

double d’or (dS'bl d6r). A kind of French 
jewelry, formed from a plate of gold soldered 
imon a copper plate eleven times us thick. 
The compound pmte thus formed is rolled thin 
and made into any desired shape, 
double-dye (dub'I-<U), v. t. To dye twice over, 
double-dyed (dub'l-md), p. a. l. Twice dyed. 
Hence— 2. Deeply imbued, as with guilt; 
thorough; eomplete: oh, a double-dged vimin. 
double-dyeing (dub'l-dl‘'ing), n. A method 
of dyeing mixed woolen and cotton goods, by 
which the wool is first dyed with a color wnien 
has no affinity for cotton, after whioh the cot- 
ton is dyed with some color having no affinity 
for wool. 

double-eagle (dub'l-fi'gl), n. 1. A gold coin 
of the United States, worth two eagles or $20, 
or £4 2s. 2d. English money. — 2. The heraldic 
representation of an eagle with two heads, as 
in the national arms of Russia and Austria. It 
is the ancient emblem of the Byzantine and 
Holy Roman empires. 

double-edged (dub'l-ejd), a. 1. Having two 
edges. 

“ Your Delphic sword," the panther tlicn replied, 

" la double-edged, mid cuts on cither aide. " 

Dryden, Hind and Panther, lii. 192. 
2. Figuratively, cutting or working both ways : 
applied to an argument which m^os both for 
ana against the person employing it, or to any 
statement having a double meaning. 

Double-edged as is tlie arcnineiit from nidiinuntary or- 
gana, there ia probably none wliich has produced a greater 
elfcet In promoting the general acoentance of the tlicory 
of evolution. Huxley, Kvointiun in biology. 

double-onder (dub'l-en'dbr), ft. 1. Anything 
with two ends alike, as a boat designed to move 
forward or backward with equal ease. 

'I'wo aliipa, tile Peruvian corvette “America" and the 
Ilnlted States double-eiuter “ WatertfO," wore carried Ihy a 
groat aoa-wavej nearly lialf a mile to the north of Arica, 
lieyoiid the railroad which runs to Tacna, and there left 
stranded liigli and dry. 

Ji. A. Proctor, Light Science, p. 210. 

It may be styled a double-etuler tpear, for eacli extrem- 
ity of it ia pointed In an identical manner. 

dmer. Antiijuarian, IX. 870. 

2. A cross-cut sawing-raaebino, with a pair of 
adjustable circular saws, for equalizing pieces 
of stuff by sawing both ends at once, 
double entendre (db'bl ofi-toii'dr). [F, dou- 
ble, double, and entendre, to understand, used 
in the sense of entente, meaning, sense. The 
French has no such phrase ; its nearest equiva- 
lent is mot d double entente, a woi*d or phrase of 
double sense, for whioh the E. phrase seems a 
blundering substitute, with modified meaning.] 
A word or phrase with two meanings, or ad- 
mitting of two interpretations, one of whioh is 
usually obscure or indelicate. 

The French know no aucli expression as double entendre, 
the nearest approacli to it being double entente, a double 
moaning ; which Is, however, windly devoid of the ulterior 
signiflcance attached to double entendre. Saturday Jtev. 

Double entendre, whether right or wrong, has been nat- 
uralised in English, and will be found In many ot the best 

dictionaries. Had 1 been writing’ ‘ " ** .j..-- 

used double entente. If. 

double-eyed (dub'l-id), a. Watching in all di- 
rections ; having keen sight. 

Prevello he ftho kid 

Yet not so provllle I , 

For deeeitfuU meaning U double eyed, 

Speneer, Shep. Cal., May. 

double-face (dub'l-fas), n. Duplicity; insin- 


ceri^; hypocrisy, 
double-faced (dub'l-fast), a. 1. Having two 
faces or aspects : as, the double-faced god Janus. 
Fame, if not double-faced, is double-mouth'd, 

And with contrary blast proclaims most deeda 

Milton, 8. A., 1. 971. 
2. Having both surfaces finished, so that either 
may be used as the right side : as, a double- 
faced cloth, shawl, or other fabric. — 3. Deceit- 
ful ; hypoeritical ; practising duplicity. 

f) Lord, I am sure Mr. Sneer has more taste and sin- 
cerity than to A damn'd double-faeed fellow 1 

Sheridan, The CriUo, L 1. 
A man decided, unsorupulont, and energetic : a double- 
faced, but not a double-minded man (Warwick]. 

R. W. Diwon, Hist. Church ot Eng., xvii. 

donble-fkcedneBS (dub'l-fa'aed-nes), ft. The 
state of being double-faced ; duplicity. 

We acooitom ourselves and our children to live under 


double-noetrlled 

double-flnt (dub'l-ferst'), n. In Oi^ord Uni- 
versity: (a) One who gains the highest place 
in the examinations in noth olassios and math- 
ematics. 

The Calendar does not show an average ot two Double 
FinU annually for the last ton years, out of ouc hundred 
and thirty-eight graduates in Honors and moro than twice 
that number of graduates altogether. 

C. A. Drieted, English ITiilvorsity, p. IZtt 

(b) The degree itself : as, he took a double-first 
at Oxford. 

double-flowered (dub'l-flou'^6rd), a. Having 
doublo flowers, as a plant, 
double-footed (dubn-fht'ed), a. Diplopod: 
applied to those myriapods (the chilognaths) 
wluoh have two pairs of limbs to each sei^ent 
of the body — that is, the round oontipeds. 
double-gear (dub'l-g3r'), n. In mack., the gear- 
ing attached to the headstouk of u lathe to 
vary its speed. 

double-gild (dnb'l-gild), V. t. To gild with 
double coatings of gold ; hence, to gloze over ; 
cover up by flattery or cajolement. 

l ilia tret 
Shak., 

double-handed (dub'1-han’'ded), a. 1. Hav- 
ing two hands. — 2t. Double-dealing; deceitful. 
(mnville. 

double-headed (dub'l-hed^ed), a. 1. Having 
two heads : as, a double-headed eagle in a ooat 
of arms. — 2. Supposed to have two heads; as, 
the double-headed serpent (the amphisbeena). 
double-header (dub'l-hedtor), n. A railroad- 
train drawn by two engines, or pulled by one 
engine and pushed by another. [Colloq., U. S,] 
A freight engine daslietl into the rear of the train, crush- 
ing the ends of nearly all the cars on the train, as well as 
damaging the second engine, tlic train being a double- 
header. Philadelphia l^edgcr, Dec. 80, 1887. 

double-hearted (dub'l-hftr'ted), a. False at 
heart; deceitful; treacherous, 
double-hung (dub'l-liung), a. In arch., being 
both suspended so as to move upward or down- 
ward : said of the two sashes of a window pro- 
vided with cords, pulleys, and weights, 
double-lock (dub'l-lok), v.t. 1 . To fasten with 
two bolts; secure with doublo fastenings, — 2. 
To look by turning the key twice, as in some 
forms of look. 

double-lunged (dub'l-lungd), a. Having two 
lungs ; speoifloally applied to the iHpneuntones, 
double-man (dubM-man), n. In the University 
of Cambridge, one proficient both in mathe- 
matics and m classics. Compare double-first, 
double-manned (dub ' l -luand), a. Furnished 
with twice the complement of men, or with two 
men instead of one, 

double-meaning (dub'l-me''ning), a. Having 
or conveying two meanings; misleading; de- 
ceitful. 


double-milled (dub'l-mild), a. Twice milled 
or fulled, as cloth, to make it finer, 
double-minded (nub'l-min^ded), a. Waver- 
ing; unstable; unsettlod; undetermined. 

A dotMe-minded man is unstable in all liU ways. 

Jas. 1. 8. 

double-mindednees (dub'i-min'ded-nes), ». 
Indecision; inconstancy; instability, 
double-natured (dub'l-nfi^t^d), a. Having a 
twofold nature. 

Two kinds of life hath double-natured roan, 

Ami two-of death. Young, Night Thoughts. 

doublenesB (dub'l-nes) jU. [< ME. doublenesse ; 
< double + -n«8«.] 1. The state of being dou- 
ble or doubled. 

If you think well to carry this, as you may, the double- 
neee of the beueflt defends the deceit from reproof. 

Shak., M. for M., ill. 1. 
Doubleneei is sometimes connected with proUfleation, or 
the continued growth ot tlie axis ot the flower. Double- 
neee is strongly inherited. 

Darwin, Var. of Animals and 1‘Unts, p. 151. 
2. Duplicity; deceit. 

For in oure doves nis but covetise, 

Doubleneu and tresuun and envye, 

foyson and manslawhtre and raordre In sondry wysc. 

Chaucer, Former Age, 1. 63. 
It ia clear to you, I hope, that Stephen was not a hypo- 
crite-capable of deliberate doubfeneiu for a selfith end. 

Oeorge Kliot, Mill on the Floss, vi. 9. 

double-nOBtriled (dub'l-nos'trild), a. Having 
two nasal passages ; amphirhine ; a translation 
of the term Amphi/rbina, applied to all skull^ 
vertebrates exoepting toe lampreys and hags, 
or Monorhina. uaeokel. 


doablamiilok 

doableniulok (dnb'I-kwik')> »• aud a. I. n. 
Mitit., the quickest step next to the run, con- 
sisting of 105 steps to the minute, each 33 
inches long. Also double-time. 

The ■otdiure piuhed doggedly ahead, and, thluklnu to 
pasa the crowd, broke Into a double-quick. 

TM Century, XXXV. «)0. 

n. a. 1. Performed in the time of the double- 
quick; pertaining to or in conformity with the 
double-quick: as, double-quick stop. — 2. Very 
quick or hurried : as, he disappeared in double- 
quick time. 

donbledlllick (dub'l-kwik'), adv. Milit,, in 
double-quick step: as, wo were marching dou- 
ble-qtUek. 

doublO-QTlick (dub'l-kwik' ), r. I, intrana. Milit., 
to march in double-quick step. 

n. trana, Milit., to cause to march in dou- 
ble-quick step: as, the colonel double-kicked 
them. 

Berry double-quicked hli men to the point, but wai too 
late. The Century, XXXV. Bca. 

donblor^ (dub'l^r), n. [< double, v,, + -erl; = 
D. dobbelaar = ODan. doblere = Dan. dobler, 
mmbler, gamester.] 1. One who or that which 
doubles; particularly, an instrument for aug- 
menting a very small quantity of electricity, 
BO as to render it manifest by sparks or the 
electrometer. 

The earUent of inch oontlnuoua clectropliorl was Bon- 
net's OotMer, the latest is Ilnlts'a macliiiic. 

S. P. Thompnon, Gleet, and Mag., p. 20. 
S. A still arranged for intercepting vapors of 
distillation, ana redistiiling them. — 3. A ma- 
chine for doubling aud drawing silk. — 4. The 
felting placed between a fabric to be printed 
and the printing-cylinder. — 6. Same as dou- 
hle-ripper.—jgoTrvmXtmg doubler, a form of polari- 


don^ier^ (dub'Wr), n. [< ME. doubler, dobler, 
dobeler, < OF. doublier (= Pr. dobler, dohlier), a 
large plate, < double, double: see double, a.] A 
dish or platter used in gathering and remov- 
ing fragments from the table. Mtnaheu. [Now 
prov. Eng.J 

And wlsshed witterly witli wills tul egro. 

That dlsshes and doUeret hifur thU llko ductour. 
Were molten led In his maw ! 

Pien Plowman (B), xHl. 81. 

A bossyn, a liollfl, other a scolo, 

A dysche other a ilobler. 

Alliterative Po<nw(ed. Morris), 11. 1146. 

double-ripper (duh' 1-rip '6r), w. Two sleds 
plao«‘<l one behind the other and connected by 
a plank, upon wliich boys coast down-hill. Also 
doubler, double-runner, bobsled. [New Eng.] 

The dotdU-ripper is now laid aside with other engines 
of calamity. Hewepaiwr. 

donUe-ruff (dub'l-ruf'), n. An old game at 
cards. 

1 can play at nothing so well as doubU-ruff. 

Heywood, Woman Killed with Kindness. 

donble-numer (dub'l-run'^r), n. Same as dou- 
ble-ripper or bob-sled. 

double-shade (dub'l-shad), v. t. To double the 
natural darkness of. 

Now began 

Night with her sullen wings to douUe-ehade 
The desert Milton, P. R., 1. 500. 

double-shining (dub'l-shl^ning), a. Shining 
with double luster. 

The sports of double-ehininff day. Sitlncy. 

double-shot (dub'l-shot), v. t. To load, as a 
cannon, with double the usual weight of shot, 
for the purpose of increasing the destructive 

E ower. Tins practice is not employed with tho 
eavier and more perfect guns of the present 
day. 

donble-snipe (dub'l-snlp'), n. A name of the 
greater snipe, GaUinago major. 

£»uble-Btop (dub'l-stop), V. t. In playing tho 
violin, to stop two strings of simultaneously 
with tho fingers, and thus produce two-part 
harmony, 

* * ’ ‘ DDlnir f< ... 

ing musical instruments of 
tho viol family, the play- 
ing of two strings at once, 
especially where both of 
them are stopped — that is, 
shortened by the finger. 
The two simultaneous 
tones thus produced are 
called doublestopa. 
double-struck (dub ' 1 - 

, o» Btruk), a. In numia., show- 

ifig e double impression 
'^(sin'of odgiaai.)''' of the d^vioo (type) or in- 


Bcription, as a eoin or medal, owing to the faot 
that the metal blank accidentally lifted while 
the specimen was being struck off from the die. 
doublet (dub' let), tt. [< ME. dublet, dobbelet, 
doblettii, doplyt, etc., < OF. doublet, m., also dou- 
blette, F. aowAet, double stone, a garment so 
called (also called doublier; of. doublier, dou- 
blour, lining for a garment), < double, double, 
■4- dim. -cf.J 1. One of a pair of like things; 
a duplicate: in most uses commonly In me 
plural. 

Those douklete on the able of liia tall seem to add 
strength to the muscles which move the tall-Hus, 

N. Grew, Mtueum. 

Tho occurrence of doubleta, or pairs of variant versions. 

Ainer. Jour. PhUU., VIII. 427. 
Spcciflcally— (a) In typoyraphy, an unintentional dupli- 
cation of a word, phrase, passage, etc. Also double, (b) 
In philol., a duplicate form of a word ; one of two (or, by 
oxteiisioii, tbruu or more) words originally the same, but 
having come to dilTer In form, and usually more or less 
in meaning. Doublets are very common in English. They 
usually consist of an older and a later form, the older 
being mnerally desconded and the later directly borrowed 
from the same original (as beniton, benediction; maliton, 
nutUdielion, etc.), or two acebleiitul variations of one ori- 
ginal, sometimes slightly discriminated (as alarm, alarum, 
etc.), or of a standard literary and a dialectal form (as 
cAunA, kirk; lord, taint, etc.). See dimorphiem, B. (c) 
In /ter., a chevron-shaped liearing which issues from either 
side of tile flebi, and reaches nearly to the opposite side 
wltliout touching it. (d) One of a )>air of dice turned np 
In tliruwtug when they toth present tho same number of 
spots : usually In the plural : as, to throw doubled. 

2. Something formed by a union of two like 
things; a duplicate combination. Specifically — 
(a) A counterfeit gem comisised of two pieces of crystal 
with a layer of ctilor between them, giving the effect of a 
geitulne colored stone. 

You iiiny have a brass ring gilt wlili a douBfrf furasninll 
matter. A’. ISailey, tr. of Colloquies of Erasmus, p. ,S.S0. 
(/>) In optice, a eomblnatlon of two simple lenses, with the 
object of diminishing tiie clirouiatlc and spherical aben'a- 
tlun : in the funner use called sfieciHcully an achromatic 
doublet. 'I'lie H'uf/<(ston doublet (see the extract) consists 
of two plano-convex lenses placed a short distance apart 
111 tliu eyepiece of a microscope. 

An important improvumout on the single lens was in. 
trudneca by Dr. W'ollaaton, wliu devised the doublet still 
known by bis name. B. Carpenter, Alleros., t 23- 

3t. pi. A game with dice upon tables, some- 
what reHCmbiiug backgammon. 

They he at their doubled still. 

Latimer, 4th Sermon bef. Edw. VI,, 1640, 
What I where's your clonk? . . . 

To toll you truth, he hath lost it at doubkte. 

Carlwriyht, Ordinary (16.51). 
4. An outer body-garment such as was worn by 
men from about tho cud of the fifteenth until 
about tho middle of the seventeenth century. 
Originally it hud short skirts, and was girded round the 
body with a licit of leatlicr or similar material. Ijiter It 
was cut and adjusted witli great care, and uvenatulfed or 


dmiUoem 

WhsthffirmBtrons of the holy 
May lay their hair out, or wear aowacc*. 

B. Jonaon, AUsheiiitet, UL s. 
Hla douNal was of sturdy bait, 

And thoogli uot sword, yet cudgel-pnxg. 

S. fiu«sr, Suifibras, 1. i sob. 
Doublet of defenio or feuoet, a biigandtue.— To dlght 
one’s doublet. See dight, 

double-time (dub'i-tim'), ». MUtt., eame as 

double-quick. 

double-tonguet (dub'l-tung'), n. [ME. doubk- 
tonge,^ Duplicity ; decoitimneBS. 

Now comith the sinne of double Umge, swiohe as speke 
fairo bifom folk and wikkedly hlhynde. 

Chaucer, Parson's Tale, 
double-tongue (dub'l-tung), v. i. In mueie, in 
Playing the fiute and certain brass instnunents, 
like the comet, to apply the tongue rapidly to 
the teeth and the hard palate alternately, bo as 
to insure a brilliant execution of a staccato pas- 



1. Doublet, time of Edward IV. a. Doublet, fiom portrait of BIr 
William Rusaell. 3. PeiiKCod-bellled Doublet. ( both a and 3, Ume 
of Blixabeth. ) 4. Doublet, time of Charles I. 



Throughout tho aUteeiith century the doublet usually 
had sleeves ; under tiro reign of Obarlea L of England ft 
became unlveraaliy an unaergaiment, being made with- 
out sleeves, and was thus tho prototype of the modem 
waistcoat. So long os doublets were a common garment 
for moil, they were frequently imitated In tho fasntons of 
feminine dress : thus, a similar body-garment for women 
was worn alarut 1B80, and again in the reign of Charles II. 
of England, corrotponillng nearly to the modem sack, hav- 
ing sleeves and short skirts. 

Then laoe his dublett euory hoole. 

Babeea Book (E. B. T. 8.), p. 178. 

A sitkeu doublet I a velvet boee I a scarlet cloak ! 

Wutk., T. td the 8., v. 1. 


dc^ie-toagued (dub'l-tungd), a. Making con- 
trary declarations on the same subject at dif- 
ferent times; deceitful. 

Likewise must tho deacons bo grave, not dou^-ton^d. 

double-topsail (dub '1- top 'si), a. Naut., an 
epithet noting a rig in which the square tomail 
is replaced by two smaller sails and yards, in 
order to lesson the labor of the crew and en- 
able them to reduce sail with greater rapidity. 

In this rig the lower topsail-yard is fixed to the cap, and 
the clues of the upper topsail are lashed to the lower top- 
sail yard-arms. 

doUDle-touch (dub'l-tucb'), n. A method of 
maklug magnets. See magnet. 
double&ee (dub'l-tr§), n. Same as equalizing- 
bar (It) (which see, under 6arl). 
double-trouble (dub'l-tmb'l), n. A character- 
istic step of a rustic dance or breakdown, de- 
rived from the plantation negroes. It usually 
has a banjo accompaniment, [Southern U. S.J 

He (Teter Stuyvesant) likewise ordered that the ladies, 
and indeed the gentlemen, should use no otlier step hi 
dancing than "snaffle and turn " and “double-trouble." 

Irviny, Kniokerbooker, p. 406. 
double-worked (dub'l-wArkt), a. Grafted twice. 
See the extract. 

Wlien we graft or bud a tree already budded or grafted, 
wo call it douUe-worke.d. P. Barry, Emit Garden, p. 100. 
doubling (dub'ling), n. [Verbal n. of double, «.] 
1. Somothiug doubled or folded over; a fold; 
a plait; specifically (naut.), the doubled edge 
or skirt of a sail. — 2, That tho addition of 
which makes double. Specifically— (o) In her., the 
lining of a mantle or mantling, (b) In elating, the double 
course of slates at the eaves of a house : sometlmos ap- 
plied to the eaves-lioard. (c) In music, tlio addition tu a 
tone of Its upper or lower octavo. 

3. pl. Naut., that part of a mast included be- 
tween the trestletroes and the cap. — 4. The 
second distillation of wine. — 6. The act of 
marching at the double-quick. [Bare.] — 6. 
La bot., same as cAortsw.— Doubling of the bow. 
See bow\ t 

doubling (dub'ling), a. Shifting; manoeuvoring. 

I/ord Egmont was doubling, absurd, and obscure. 

WalpUe, Letters, II. 484. 
donbling-firams (dub'ling-frfim), n. A machine 
on ■whicn double silk threads are wound, 
doubling-nail (dub'Ung-nal), n. A nail used 
to fasten the lining of tne gun-ports in a ship, 
doubloon (dub-lttn'), n. [< P. doublon, < Sp. 
doblon (sa Pg. dobrao = It. doppione), a doub- 
loon, 80 called because it was originally of dou- 
ble the value of a pistole, aug. of doblo (as Pg. 
dobro ss It. doppi^, double: see double. Cf. 
dobla. dobra.2 A gold coin of Spain and tho 
Spanlsh-American states, or^naily of double 
the value of the pistole, the double pistole be- 
ing equivalent from 1730 to 1772 to <8.24, from 
m2 to 1786 to <8.08, and from 1786 to 1848 to 
<7 .87. The current duublooii of Spain (doblon de leabd, 
1848) is of 100 rcfds, and wortli a little more than 


Doubloaa of iHbella ILj^QuM^ofS^^te i 


The old double doubloon, also called doubtom oma (ounce 
of gold), is of S2Q reals, or 16 ha^ dcdlan, being muIvu 
lent to a quadruple ]^t^. The coinage of^wuhiooiw 
bos oeoaedjn Spain. 


doubloon 

They had lucMeded in obUtning from him [the French 
tmbMMdor] n box of dmMoom. 

Maeavlay, Hl*t. Bng., xxlU. 
doubly (dub'll), adt). 1. In a double or two- 
fold manner ; in twioe the quantity or to twice 
the degree : as, to be doubly eensible of an ob- 
ligation. 

For fooU are doublyiooU, endeav'rlng to be wl*e. 

J>rydm, Hind and I'anther, 1. 2401. 
When, muelng on companiona gone, 

We duvbly feel ounelvea alone. 

Seott, Mamilon. 11., Int, 

S. Deceitfully; with duplicity, 
doubt^ (dout), V. [Early mod. E. dout, doute (the 
b being inserted m the F. and E. forms in the 
10th century, in ignorant imitation of the orig. 
L. ; it does not occur in early E. or F.) ; < ME. 
douten, dou) ton, earlier duton, fear, be infear, also, 
less commonly, doubt, < OF. doutor, duter, dote.r, 
later doubter, mod. F. douter, doubt, fear, = Pr. 
duptar, doptar = Sp. dudar = Pg. duvidar = It. 
dottare, < L. duhitare, waver in opinion, be un- 
certain, doubt, hesitate, in form a freq. verb, 
connected with dubius, wavering in opinion, 
uncertain, doubtful, dubious (see dubious), < 
duo, ssE. two, + -bi~, of uncertain origin. Cf. 
Gr. boif), doubt; Skt. dvaya, twofold; Goth. 
tmifls = Dan. tvivl = Sw. tvifoel = O. sweifel = 
D. twWel, doubt; AS. twe6, doubt; all from the 
word xor 'two.’ Hence (from OF.) redoubO, 
redoubtable, and (from L. duhitare) dubitate, 
dubitation, etc.] I, inirans. 1. To be uncer- 
tain as to a truth or fact ; bo undetermined or 
undecided ; waver or fluctuate in opinion ; hesi- 
tate. 

Here men dowten comuuly to whom mou iichulde re- 
store tile gudes that thel liave geteii witli wroiige. 

WyeHf, Select Work* (ed. Arnold), III. 174. 

To them that doubt of Wine, of cheue, *ealle*, and of 
tables, thou ihalt lay that such sports and such drinkes 
are a great elnne. Purcha*, Pilgrimage, p. 2ri7. 

He began to doubt of everything 
Amidst that world of lies. 

Wdliam Morru, Earthly Paradise, II. 17S. 

2t. To be in fear; be afraid. 

TIio douUden the achopherdet, dc in net drede weren. 

Oeburt Jem, 1. 61>'». 

Who so doutes for her menace. 

Have he never syght off Ooddes face. 

Richard Coer dc Lion, 1. 6733. 

Whan the kynge Arthur vndiratode tliclr menaces, he 
yede oute by a wyndowe of karllon, for ho douted moche 
of treson. Merlin (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 108. 

n, trans. 1. To be uncertain as to the truth 
or fact of ; hold in question ; question ; hesitate 
to believe : as, to doubt the truth of a story. 

The phenU, wore she never seen, were doubled. 

Fletcher, Valentlnlan, 1. 2. 
It they . . . turn not hack perverse : 

But that I doubt. Milton, P. L., vl. 503. 

Doubt thou not but I shall go again, 

E'en as 1 doubt not that fresh misery 
I there shall gather a* the days pass by. 

lyiliiain Morrit, Earthly Paradise, II. 324. 

2. To be expectant or apprehensive of; believe 
hesitatingly or indefinitely. 

Quath he, "heo duteth me to llto.” 

King Horn (K. E. T. 8.), p. 68. 
I fear I am pursued ; and doubt that I, 

In my defence, have kill'd an ofiloer. 

Beau, and FI,, Honest Han's Fortune, 111. 1. 

■When wo were come to where the three fellows were 
hanged, he said, That he doubted that that would be hi* 
end also. Bunyan, Pilgrim’s ITogreu, p. 296. 

I doubt her affections are farther eiigamd than wo 
imagine. Sheridan, School for Scandal, 1. 1. 

They doubted some sinister motive, or deeper policy than 
appeared in the conduct of the French king. 

Preeoott, Ferd. and Isa., 11. 1. 
8. To distrust; be uncertain with regard to; 
be distrustful of: as, to doubt one’s ^ility to 
execute a task. 

Amaunt . . . cutte a-sonder the laces of his helms and 
caste it a-woy, and than oouered hym with his shelde, 
for sore he douted hi* heede, whereon was ne more but 
the ooyfe of mayle. Merlin (S. E. T. S.}, IL 368. 

He Is so devoted to hls book. 

As I must tell you true, 1 doubt hi* health. 

ford, 'Tit Pity, I. 4. 

To teach vain wit* a seleiice little known, 

T’ admire superior sense, and doubt their own I 

Pope, Essay on Criticism, 1. 200. 

4t. To fear; be afraid of. 


sit. Brandi (ed. Wrli^it), p. 13. 
Philip . . . 

Honghtye men deutsn for dreedful nee seeme*. 

AHeaundsr of Macedoine (E. B. T. 8.), L 167. 
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As scone as he sangh the grete devell he lete renne to 
hym, for nothinge he hym douted. 

Merlin (E. E. T. 8.), 111. 442. 
6f. To cause to fear; put in fear; appal; daunt. 
I'll tell ye all my fears ; one single valour. 

The vlrtuea of the valiant Caratach, 

More doubt* me than all Britain. 


doubtfulnew 

Domys the doghty, doutfd in flid. 

Deetruenon qf Troy (E. E. T. S.), 1. 63601 
So sholde ye be the more dredde and dout-ed Uiourgh 
euery londe. Merlin (K E. T. 8.), lit, 681. 

Turne thee to those that weld the awful crowne. 

To doubted Knights, whose woundlessc armour nista. 

Spenser, Shop. Cal., October. 


Fletcher, Bondiicn, I. 2 . doub'tedlyt (dou'ted-li), adv. Doubtfully, 
doubt^ (dout), «, [Early mod. E. doute (the b heed would bo had that nothing be doubtedly 

hoitiir InnnrfAd na in tbft vorhl* < 1M K dnutr spoken, which may hallo double meaning, ... but that 

Demg insertea as in tne verb) , ^ MP,. aouti , conilrmo whoiy our matter. 

dout, earlier ditto, fear, doubt, < OF. doute, dute, ^jy wu^on. Art of Khetorlc, p. i08. 

dote, ¥. dome ^ Pr.^pte, dubte = Bp. dutto = doubter (dou't6r), n. One who doubts; one 
Pg. duvida - It. dolta, doubt; from the verb: ^i*“" who«n mind in 

see douba, t).] 1. Uncertainty with regard to “ 

the truth of a given proposition or assertion; ’ , 

Hiiafittnoo nf Ornn, of ^*‘0 Unsettled doubtcr*, that are In most danger to bo 

suspense of judgment arising from defect of gej„„od. Uammond, Works, II. 11. 67. 

evidence or of inclination ; an unsettled state . i e.i j .pi mr. 

of opinion ; indecision of beliof. doubtful (dout'fhl), o. [< doubt^ + -fut The 

. ... , , . , ... earlier atij. was dowtow/i: seedoMfitouA.] l.Full 

taJ!I «« doubt ; having doubt ; not settled in opinion. 

whnn T lau *i.«* T" ttsslst tho doubtful Woiitcr In the arduous business 

rcinemUer tlfat It was that sort of doubt which Coetlie has higlKlution, a board of ninglstrat^ wiis aji^linted. 
called “ the active scei.tlcUm, whose whole aim Is to con- K"lcherhocker, p. 155. 

qiierltself’; and not that other sort which Is born of flip- 3. Causing doubt; dubious; ambiguous; un- 
panev and Ignorance, and whose »!«' »* o''ly perpetuate certain ; not distinct in character, meaning, or 
iLsel/, as an excuse for Idleness mid Indifference. __ , vairiin i ««. a doubtful expression ; 


Huxley, Bay Sermons, p. 2 

2. A matter of uncertainty ; an undecided case 
or proposition; a ground or hesitation. 

It was doute whetlier [which] liouya were Petris and 
whether wor Paulis. 

Treviea, tr. of Higdeii’s Polychronlcon, V. 77. 
Give mo leave to tell you. It would seem a kind of af- 
front to uur country to mako a dmtbt of what we pretenil 
to lie famous for. Cotton, in Walton's Angler, 11. 224. 

But though he now prayed wherever ho was, at home or 
abroad, In the house or In the field, two doubts still as- 
saulted him : whether he was elected, and whotlior the day 
of grace was not gone by. Southey, Bunyan, p. 21. 

It is one thing to believe that a doctrine Is false, and 
quite another thing to admit a theoretical doubt about 11. 

IF. K. Clifford, Lectures, II. .30.3. 

3. A difficulty suggested or proposed for solu- 
tion ; an objection. 

To every doubt your answer is the same. Blackmore. 

4f . Difficulty ; danger. 

Forced them, how over strong and stout 
They were, as well approv’d In many a doubt, 

Back to reciile. Sjtenser, F. Q., V. xl. 47. 

Sf. Hesitating approbonsion ; fear ; dread, 

lie nadde of no prince in the worlde doute. 

Robert o/ Gloucester, p. 89. 

.. .. B si 

Old Kng. 

Pope Urban durst not depart for doubt. Berners. 

In doubt, in uncertainty ; In suspense. 

Thy life shall hang in doubt before thee. 

Deut. xxvlll. 66. 

Methodic doubt, doubt feigned for a philosophical pur- 
tKise, concerning a proiKisItloii really believed, as the 
(Cartesian doubt respecting one’s own oxistoncc.— Ho 
doubt, without question ; certainly.— Objective doubt, 
that which Is occasioned by the Insufficiency of the evi- 
dence.— Bubjeotlve doubt, heslUncy in accepting a 
proposition because It Is not such as one Is antoccilently 
inclined to believe.— To hang In doubt, to make no 
doubt. 8ee the verbs. =Sim. 1. Indecision, irresolu- 
tton, suspense, hesitation, hesitancy, misgiving, distrust, 


A doubtful day 

owly green' 

Whittier, 

Till now tlie doubtful dusk reveal'd 

The knolls once more where, couch'd at ease, 

The wtilte kine glimmer'd. 

Tennyson, In Memorlam, xor. 
Now the full-leaved trees might well forget 
The changeful agony of doubtful spring. 

William Morris, Earthly Paradise, I. 280. 

3. Admitting of or subject to doubt; not obvi- 
ous, clear, or certain ; (luestiouable. 

I win adopt some lieggar's doubtful issue. 

Before thou shaft Inherit. 

Fletcher (and another). Elder Brother, Iv. 1. 
For where the event of a great action is left doubtful, 
there the ix>et is left master. 

Dryden, Don Bobastian, Pref. 
It is always the person of doubtful virtue who Is most 
eager to assume the appearance of tovere integrity. 

J. T. Trowbridge, Coupon Bonds, p. 108. 

4. Of uncertain issue; precarious; shifting. 

Who have sustain'd one day in doubtful fight. 

Milton, P. L., vl. 423. 
Inspired repulsed battalions to engage, 

And taught the doubtful battle where to rage. 

Addison, The Campaign. 

6. Of questionable or suspected character. 

She never employed doubtful agents or sinister mea- 
sures. Prescott, Ferd. and Isa., 11. 16. 

6t. Fearful; apprehensive; suspicious. 

So long they stayed that the King grew doubUvU of 
their bad vsage, that he swore by the Skies, If they re- 
turned not well, ho would hano warros with Opechonka- 
nungh so long as ho had any thing. 

quoted In Capt. John Smith's True Travels, II. 86. 

7. Indicating doubt; disturbed by doubt. 
[Rare.] 


A redoubt. Davies. 

Forward be all your hands. 

Urge one another. Thls<fou6( down that now betwixt us 
stands, 

Jove will go with us to their walls. 


. . .. «» 6. In pros., variable in quantity; capable of 

[By <«■»> reSouU^. <i- -1 “KSlf— 

certain, undecided.— 2. Vubious, Bquiiiocal, e£c. (see ob~ 
seure, a.); problematic, enigmatical, 
doubtfally (dout ' ful - i), adu. In a doubtful 
manner; with doubt or hesitation ; so as to in- 
dicate or admit of doubt, 
doubtabld (dou'ta-bl), a. (The b inserted as When we spoake or write doubtfully, and that the sence 
in the verb; < ME. doumle, dutable, < OF. >•'“> be taken ^o wayes- sucli amblguoiis termes they 
•ftoiftoJto, later dou^ble {= ^p. dudahle) (ef. Arto" ? p' 217 . 

OF. redoubtable, fearful, mighty, whence E. re- ~ 
doubtable), < douter, doter, doubt: see doubt^, 

V.] That may be doubted ; dubitable. [Rare.] 

8lth that thy citee Is assayled 
Thourgh knyghtis of thyii owne table, 

Qod wote tiu lordship Is doutable 

Rom. of the Roee, I. 6274. 

Therfore men comen from fer Contrees to have Jugge- 
ment of doutable Cauaes: and other Juggoment usen tliei 
1 there. Mandevule, Travcla, p. 172. 


inie to the court . . . and very privately discovered 
r mi^oBty this conspiracy. . . . Hhu took it doubt- 
. 1 (loiiarted with fear. 

State Trials, William Parry, an. 1684. 
How doubtfully these spectres fate forctel ! 

In double sense and twilight truth they dwell. 

Dryiden, Tyrannic Love, Iv. 1. 
Tints softly with each other blended. 

Hues doubtfully begun and ended. 

IFordsieurf/i, Bird of Paradise. 

doubtancet. n. [The 6 inserted as in the verb; donbtfolness (dout'fbl-nes), n 1. A state of 
< ME. dotttonce, earlier doutaunee, dotaunce, < doubt or imcerUinty of mmd; dubiousness; 
OY.dotance, dutance^Vr.duptansk, doptansi^ suspense ; instability of opinion. 

Sp. dudama = It. dottansa, < ML. dubitantia, , !* i'>»‘'ead whereof is dis- 

» doubt ,jee do.M>, .o.- n. ». 

2, Ambiguity ; uncertainty of meaning. 

Here we must be diligent, that . . . there he no doubt- 
fulness In any word, and that iilwalcs there lie one maner 
of words that goe before, and also one maner of wordes 
wide the sentence, plainly and without double vnder- 
St’rT. H 


Fear; dread; suspicion. Chaucer. 

Eglentlne, thy* Kluges doughter fre 
Oft Paynymea had gret fere and doubtanee. 

Rom. qy Partenay (E. K T. 8.), 1. 2130. 

doubted (dou'ted), p. a.i [< ME. dotitod, dtitod, wiue vne 
* douten, etc., fear, doubt : see douhtl, ».] standing. 


IFtfsuu, Art of I.oglo, foL 20. 


i. Questioned; not oertain or settled,— 2t. 3. Uncertainty of event or issue; indetarmi- 
Feared; redoubted; redoubtable. ' — n.i — 


nateness of condition. 



doubtAUnesi 


doubtingly (dou'ting-li), adv. In a doubting 
manner; dubiouBly. 

In tho forty-Hnit experiment 1 tendered my thoughU 
concerning regpiration, but doubtingly. 

Boyle, Works, 1. 176. 
doubtless (dout'les), a. and adv. [The h in- 
serted as in doubt; < ME. douteles, < doute, 
doubt; 800 doubt^j n., and I.f a. 1. 

Free from doubt ; indubitable. 

It i« nu prejudice to the precious charity of knowledge, 
oven In undoubted truUis, to make truth more dottbtleu. 

Ford, Ilonour Triumphant, it. 
8. Having no fear ; free from fear of danger ; 


H. adv. Without doubt; without objection 
or imoertainty; unquestionably; often, with 
weakened sense, presumably, probably. [An 
elliptical use of tho adjective, standing for the 
phrase “it is doubtless that.”] 

DovJblleu he would have made a noble knight. 

Shak., 1 Hon. VI., Iv. 7. 

The rook seems to have been dug away all roiuid the 
sphynx for a ^at way, and the stone was doubtte»» em- 
ploy'd In building the pyramids. 

Poeoeke, Description of the East, I. 46. 

Dmtbtleei, development Increases the capacl^ boUi for 
enjoyment and for suffering. Pop. Sci. Mo., XXVI, 2S9. 
doubtlsssly (dout'les-li), adv. Unquestionably. 

Why you may, and doubtleenly will, when you have de- 
bated that your commander is but your mistress. 

Beau, and Ft., Scornful Lady, 1. 1. 
doubtotut, a. [The b inserted as in the verb ; 

< ME. doutous, dotoue, < OF. doutos, dotm, F. 
douteux (s= Pr. doptoB, duptoa = Sp. dudoao = 
Pg. duvidoso = It. doitoso), doubtiuL < doute, 
doubt: see doubt^, n., and -ofo?.] Doubtful; 
dubious ; of doubtful sense. 

Eor in these polntos wherein we vary, . . . either the 
Scripture Is plaine & easy to perccluc, or doubtouse and 
hard to vndorstando. Sir T. More, Works, p, 457. 

doubtonslyt, adv. [The b inserted as in doubt; 

< ME. doutouslu, doutuali; < doubtous 4- 
Doubtfully; dubiously. 

And <irow him toward tlic des, hut doutuili after 
He stared on his stopmiHler stlfll a while. 

William of Palerne (E. E. T. S.), 1. 4838. 
donbtsomet. a. [The b inserted as in doubt; 
early mod. E. doutaum; < doubti, n., + -some.] 
Doubtful. 

Aneepi [L.]. . 
tome. 

With douUtttn victorlo they dealt. 

BaltU of /farfaw (Child's Ballads, VIT. 186). 
douc (dOk), M. [< F. douc, of uncertain origin.] 
A name of the old-world catarrhine monkeys of 
the genus Semnojtithecua. There are many species 
of these handsome apes, generally of largo size and varied 
coloration, with long limbs and tails. 

douce (8c. pron. dOs), a. [8c., also douse; < 
ME. douce, < OF. F. doux, fem. douce, sweet, 
soft, gentle, mild, < L. dulcis, sweet, etc. ; see 
dulce.j It. Sweet; pleasant; luxurious. 


8. Sober ; sedate ; gentle ; not light or frivo- 
lous; prudent; modest. [Scotch.] 

Sir Ooorge was gentle, meek, and doute. 

Baidafthe Reidtwire (Child's Ballads, VI. 138). 

There were some pretty Oallas, douce-looking Abys- 
slntans, and Africans of various degrees of hideousness. 

B. F. Burton, El-Meclinah, p. 473. 
douoedt (dO'sed), n. An erroneous form of dou- 
cet, 2. 

doucely (das'll), adv. [< douce + -Iy2.] Se- 
dately; soberly; prudently. [Scotch.] 

JDoueelv manage our affairs 
In parliament. 

Burtu, IVayer to the Scotch Representatives. 
dOUCeneSB (das'nes), n. l. Soberness; sedato- 
ness; modesty. [Scotch.] — Sf. Sweetness. Da- 
vies. 

.Some luscious delight, yes, a kind of ravishing douce- 
nett there is in studying good books. 

S. Ward, Sermons, p. 166. 

doncepfret, n. See douzepere. 
dondevt, o. and n. [I. a. ME., < OF. doucet, 
sweet, gentle, F. doucet, mild, demure, dim. of 
doux, sweet: see douce and dulcet. II. n. 1. 
ME. doucette, dowcette, dowcete, a kind of pasty. 
2. ME. doucet, doucette, doucete, < OF. doucette, 
also called douoine, etc., a musical instrument, 
perb|ms a kind of flute ; from the adj.] 1. a, 
Swen; dulcet. 


1746 

Adieu, I you say, my full doueet floors I 
Adieu, my lady of full gret valours I 

Bom. id Partenay (B. B. T. 8.), 1. 8S98. 

n. n. 1. A kind of pasty or custard. 

Bakemetes or doweettet. Babert Book (E. E. T. 8.), p. 170. 

Doutelte, a lytell fiawne, dariolle. Paltgrave. 

2. A musical Instrument, a kind of flute. 

Many a thousand tjrmes twelve . . . 

That craftily beguime to pipe 
Bothe in doueet and in riede. . 

Chaucer, House of Fame, L 1221. 
8. A testicle of a deer. Also vyritten dowcet, 
dowset. 

All the sweet morsota, calle<l tongue, 

B. Jonton, 5 

douceur (db-s^r'), n. [= D. douceur = Dan. 
douceur, dusor = Sw. dusdr, reward, < F. dou- 
ceur, sweetness, a present, < OF. doufor, dol- 
gor, dulqor (> ME. aousour) = Pr. dolsor s= Sp. 
dulsor = Pg. dutgor, < LL. dulcor, sweetness, < 
L. dulcis, sweet: see dulcet.'} If. Sweetness or 
mildness of manner; kindness; gentleness. 

. Now for syuglerty o hyr doutour, 

We calle hyr fenyx of Arraby. 

AUiteratioe Poem* (ed. Morris), 1. 420. 

Blame with indulgence, and correct with douceur. 

Chetterjleld. 

2. A oonoiliatory offering; a present or gift; 
a reward; a bribe. 

The commander-in-chief of tho Bengal army could have 
had no ground for exasperation at lieing shut out from 
the interview, had he nut in like manner reckoned on re- 
ceiving a handsome dmiceur. 

J. r. WheeUr, Short Hist. India, p. 854. 
3f. A kind or agreeable remark ; a compliment. 

With a good account of lier health, she writes me many 
douceur*. In which you have a great share. 

Lord Lyttelton (1771), 111 Correspondence of David 
(Garrick, I. 440. 

douche (dash), n. [F. , a douche, a shower-bath, 
=: Su. aucha = It. doocia, a water-pipe, spout, 
oonauit, < doceiare = F. doucher, pour, < ML. 
*ductiare. < L. ducere, pp. ductus, lead, con- 
duct. Cf. conduiti-, of the same ult. origin.] 
1 . A jet or current of wntor or vapor applied 
to some part or a particular organ of the body. 


TMs botcher looks as U he were deugh-boM; a little 
butter now, and I could eat him like an oaten-cake. 

FMeher {and another), Love's Ciure, II. i. 

Since we are so much Indebted to €k>d for aooeptiiig our 
best, it is not safe ventured to present him with a dough 
baked saorifloe. Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. 1888), 11. 266. 

Nay, what is more than all, he [love] can make those 
dowbak'd, senseless. Indocile animals, women, too hard for 
us, their politick lords and rulers, In a moment. 

Wycherley, Country Wife, iv. 1. 

dough-balls (dd'baiz), n. pi. A marine alga, 
Potysiphonia Olneyi, belonging to the order 
Floriaew. 


In Ito . 
soft tufts, 
population. 


typical form Polysiphonia OInsyi 
I, sometimes called dough-ballt by i 
ju. Farlow, Marine 


forms dense 
the sea shore 
Algie, p. 171. 


dough-bild (dd'bCrd), n. A local name in the 
Umted States of the Eskimo curlew, Numenius 



1 or for medicinal purpoi 
for administering suen a 


Dough'bird {\uf 


borealis, the smallest American species of the 
genus Numenius. it has a slender bill only about two 
niches long, it Is abundant during its migrations, and Is 
mud) sou^t as a game-bird. Also doe-bird. 
Accompanying and mingling freely with the goblen 
plover are the E^uimaiix curlew, or dounh.birdt, in great 
imnibors. Snore Birds, p. 1‘2. 

doi^h-boyt (do'boi), n. Naut., a boiled dum- 
pling of raised dough. 

Bread and Flower being scarce with ns, we could not 
make Dough-hoyi. Dampier, Voyages, II. it 38. 

dough-brake (dd'br&k), n. A power-machine 
used in t’--- ' “ ’ - -* 


instrument 
are ditferently 

for which they are , 

flUfonne. 8amo as aipmpuneture. 

douclne (db-sen'), «. [P.] In arch., a mold- 
ing concave above and convex below, serving 
especially as a cyma to a delicate comice ; a 
cyma recta. 

doucker (db'k^r), n. Same as ducicer. 

dough (dob «. [Also dial, dow (formerly in lit- 
erary use), and (with pron. as in tough) duff, 
also dial, doff (see duff)’, < MB. dow, dowe, dou, 
(logh, dog, earlier dagh, dag, < AS. ddh, dat. 
ildge = I), and LG. deeg = OHG. MHG. Me, G. 
teig =1 Icel. dcig = Sw. deg = Dan. deig r= Goth. 
daigs, dough ; < *dig, Goth, deigan, knead, 
mold, form, = L. fingere {Jig-), mold, form 
(whence ult. E. feign, figure, fictile, etc., q. v.), 
s= Gr. *6ix in Teix<K, wall, = Skt. y dih, stroke, 
umear.] 1. A mass composed of flour or meal 
prepared for baking into bread or cake by va- 
rious processes, as moistening, mixing with 
yeast, salt, etc., raising (after which it is called 
sponge), and kneading, or for simpler kinds by 
moistening and mixing only; paste of bread. 


8. Something ha'ving the appearance or consis- 
tency of dough, as potters' clay, etc. 

They renew thh Image with new dow many timei. 

Purehat, Pilgrimage, p. 7»7. 

3t. A little cake. [North. Eng.] 

Dough or Dow ii 'vulgarly used in the North for a little 
Cake, though it properly signiflee a Man of Flour tern. 
Iiered with Water Balt, Yeazt, and kneaded fit fur baking. 

Bourne'* Pop. Antiq. (1777), p. 168, note. 
One’s cake Is Uougb, SeocaAei. 
dough (do), V. t. [< dough, n.] To make into 
dough. [Rare.] 

The technical word used [In making Paraguayan tea] 
ii aevar mAte (cebar, lit., to bait, to grease, applied in the 
sense of doughing together the psste formed by the yerba 
and water and accommodating the bombUla). 

y. and Q., 7th ser., III. 16. 
To dough In. See the extract. 

The mixing of the malt required for one grist with 
water in ttie mash-tun at tlie conlrnencement of a brew- 
ing Is called doughingin. Thautitm, Beer (traus.), p. 412. 

dough-baked (dd'bakb), a. Imperfectly baked ; 
unwished; half-done; soft; hence, inmerfect; 
deficient, especially intellectually. [Obsolete 
or arohaio.] 


used in bakeries for kneading dough ; a dougb- 
knoader. It consists of corrugated rollers, be- 
jet. Douch^os tween which the dough jesses in a sheet. 

dottgherf (do'6r), n. [ME. dower, < dough, dow, 
dough, + -orl.] A b^er. 

And moreouer, that all Dower* of the Cite, and suburbis 
of the same, grvnd att the Cito-ls myllls, and noo where 
els, as long as they mey have sufflclaunt grist. 

KnglUh am* (E. E. T. 8.), p. 886. 
doughface (do'fas), n. A person who is pliable 
and, as it wore, made of dough ; a flabby char- 
acter; specifically, in U. 8. hist.^ in the period 
of sectional controversy regarding slavery, a 
Northern politician disposed to show undue 
compliance with the wisnes of tho South. 

Randolph with his inimitable slang termed it [the Mis- 
souri Compromise] a "dirty bargain, helped on by eigh- 
teen nortbeni dough-face*. ” Schouler, Hist. U. 8. , III. 166. 
Fer any ofllce, small or gret, 

I couldn't ax with no face. 

Without I’d hen, thru dry and wet, 

Th' unrUzest kind o' doughface. 

Lowell, Blglow Papers, Ist ser., vi. 
In 1888 the Demooratic Congressmen from tho North- 
ern States decided in caucus in favor of a resolution re- 
quiring all petitions relating to slavery to be laid on the 
table without debate. Tills Identified the party at It then 
existed with the slave-holding interest, and its northern 
representatives were stigmatized as Dough-face*. 

Quoted in Mag. of Anur. Hut., XIII. 497. 
doughfaced (dd'f&st), a. Pliable : easily mold- 
ed; truckling; jmsillanimous. [tl. 8. political 

dougliiLceisia (d6'f6''8izm), n. [< dougMace ■+ 
-ism.'} The character of a doughface ; liability 
to be led by one of stronger mmd or will; plia- 
bility; siieoifically, subservience to proglavery 
influences. [U. S. political slang.l 
doughineafl (dd'i-nes), n. [< doughy ■¥ -uesa,} 
The state or quality of being doughy, 
donghing-maohine (dd'ing-ma-shen'), n. A 
machine for cutting dough, in this apparatus a 
piece of dough of the reouired weight is placed in a cir- 
cular metal box, in which by a movement of a handle » 
number of knives are caused to rise through slits in the 
bottom, and these, passing through the dough, divide It 
Into thirty distinct pieces, each of the same weight. The 
J?np<n««r (London), LVII., No. 1488. 

dongh4meadM (ds^nd'ded), a. Soft; like 
dough. Milton. 

douj^-kneader (d5’n€''d6r), n. A machine iov 
mixing or kneading dongh. See dough-brake. 
dougb-makar (dd^m&'kto), n. A kneading- 
machine; a dough-brake. 

The flour If stored above the bakehouse, and is deliv- 
ered into onp of Pflelderer's lUting-machlnee, In which. 



rfmigli.nia|r*r 

ter th« aid ot a tplral brush, a sack may be sifted in a yery 
lew minutes, and from this into the dough-maktr or knead- 
iog-maohine. Th« Enffinter (london), LVll., No. 1488. 
donglunit (do'nut), n. [Also dial, donmt; < 
dough + A small spongy oake made of 

dough (usually sweetened and spiced) and fried 
in lard. 

An enormous dish of balls of sweetened dough, fried in 
hog's let, and called doughnuU, or olykoeks. 

Irving, Knickerbocker, p. 170. 
Doughnut day. See the extract. 

Dough-nut-day, Shrove Tuesday (Baldock, Herts). It 
being usual to make a good store of small cakes fried in 
hog's lard, placed over the fire in a brass skillet, called 
dough-iiuts, wherwlth the youngsters are plentifully re- 
galed. Quoted in NT and Q., 7th ser., V. 802. 

dOUgh-ralser (d6'ra''z6p), m. a pan or hot-wa- 
ter oath in which pans of dough are placed to 
rise under the influence of a gentle heat from 
the hath. The pans are placed on perforated 
shelves above the water and covered with 
cloths. Also called dough-trough. 
doURlltti doatht, n. [< ME. dought, douthe, 
duthe, dugeth, doseth,< A8. duguth, dugoth (= 
QFries. dmea as MLG. ducht, doget, dogent, LG. 
dogt r= OHG. tugundi, tugund, tugathi, tugad, 
tuged, MHG. tugonde, tugent, tuget, G. tugend 
ss Icel. dygdh = Sw. dygd = Dan. dyd), ex- 
cellence, nobility, manhood, age of mannood, 
power, strength; as a collective noun, men, 
people, attendants or retainers, army, multi- 
tude; < dugan, be strong: see dow^, and cf. 
doughty.'] 1. Manhood; the age of manhood; 
manly power or 8tren;rth ; excellence. — 2. Mon 
collectively; eBpecially, men as composing an 
army or a court ; retainers. 


donlla (dO'li-jl), n. SeeduHa. 
doulocracyf (dO-lok'r^si), ». See duloeraoy, 
dOTUn-palm. n. See doojn-palm. 
doimdak4, domidakd bark. See bark^. 
doup (doim), n. [Sc., also written dowp, dolv; 
appar. < Dan. ^dup, Sw. *dopp in comp. Ct. 
Dan. dupsko = Sw. doppsko (ako = E. shoe), 
ferrule.] 1 . Bottom ; buttocks ; butt-end ; end ; 
extremity: as, a candle-douii. 

The wight and doughty captains a* 

Upo' thulrdottps sat down. 

Poetnt in Buchan Dialect, p. 1. 

2. A loop at the end. See the extract. 

Six warp threads . . . nro passed through malls in the 
leashes of the hoodie H, and thence through loops called 
" doupa " Axed to a headle. A. Barlow, weaving, p. 103. 

doupion, n. See dupion. 
dour (ddr), o. [Sc. form of dure, a.] Hard: in- 
flexible; obstinate; bold; hardy. [Scoton.] 
lie had a wife was dour an' din. 

Bunu, Hie a Wife as WlUie liad. 

The Loni made us all, and you may trust Him to look 
after us all— better than these dour-faced pulpit-thump- 
ers Imagine. W. Black, In Far Luchaber, v. 

doura (do'A), n. See durra. 
douree (dd'^re), ». in the Levant, a necklace, 
especially one of gold beads, 
dourlacb (dar'ladu), n. See dorlach. 
dourness (dar'nes), n. The state or qual- 
ity of being dour; obstinacy; stubbornnesB. 
[Scotch.] 


dOQgbt (So. pron. dudht). Obsolete or dialectal 
Scotch preterit of dotc^. 

donghtart, n. An obsolete spelling of daughter. 
doughtily (dou'ti-li), adv. [< ME. douhteli, 
doughtiliche, etc.; (. doughty + ~ly^.] In a 
doughty manner ; with dougntiuesB. 

Hit U wonder to weto, in his wode anger. 

How doghtely ho did that day with his bond. 

Dctlruclion <if Troy (B. E. T. ».), 1. 9007. 

Doughtily fighting in the ehiefe brunt of the enemies. 

Hakluyt’) royagea, II. 36. 

doughtiness (don'ti-ncB), n. [< ME. douhty- 
neaae, duhtignoaa; < doughty + -neaa.] The qual- 
ity of being doughty ; valor ; bravery. 

Virtue is first of all, what tlie Oerraans well name it, 
Tugend (Taugend, dow-lug, or Dought-incM), courage and 
the faculty to do. Carlyle. 

dough-trough (dd'trdf), n. Same an dough- 
raiaer. 

doughty (dou'ti), a. [< ME. dow/hty, douhty. 
dohty, duhti, etc., < AS. dohtig, afso umlautea 
dyhtig, strong, valiant, good, = MLG. duchtig, 
LG. dUgUa = OHG. tiihHc, MHG, G. tuchHa = 
Icel. dygdhugr = Sw. dugtig = Dan. dygtig, able, 
valiant, etc., adj. from a noun ropr. by MHG. 
tuht, streng^, activity, < OHG. tugan = AS. 
dugan, etc., be strong, etc., E. dnw^, do^ : see 
doifil, d()2.] Strong; brave; spirited; valiant; 
powerful : as, a doughty hero. 

fatroculua the proude, a prise mon of werro ; 

With Diomed, a doughti mon & demist of lioiid, 

A stronge man in stoure stueraist in fight. 

Deatrvetion <\f Troy (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 3063. 
Full many doughtic knightes he in his dayes 
Had does to death, subdewdo in cquall frayes. 

Spenser, F. Q., II. v. 20. 
She smiled to see the doughty hero slain ; 

But, at her smile, the beau revived again. 

Pope, R. of the L., v. 09. 

But there is something solid and doughty in ttie man 
[Dirden] that can rise from defeat, the stuff of which vie- 
tortes are made in due time. 

Lowell, Among my Books, 1st ser., p. 18. 
dough'ty-handed (dou'ti-hau'ded), a. Strong- 
handed; mighty. 

I thank you all ; 

For doughty-handed are you, and have fought 
Not as you serv'd the cause, but as ‘t had been 
Each man's like mine. Shak., A. and C., iv. 8. 

doughy (do'i), a. [< dough + -y\] 1. Like 
dough ; flabby and pallid ; yielding to pressure ; 
impressible. 

lur son was mlaled „ 

n would have 

id and d/oughy youth of a nation in hU colour. 

Shak., All's Well, Iv. 6. 
8. Not thoroughly baked, as bread : consisting 
in part of unbaked dough; half-baked. 
Douglas heart, ring. Bee heart, ring. 
doux (dOk), p. and n. A dialectal form of dwcfci, 
dwHt^. 

A dialectal form of duticer, 8. 


12, 1871, p. 20. 

douroucOuU (dO-rO-kfl'H), w. The native name 
of one of the small, large-eyed, nocturnal South 



Douroucoull 


American monkeys of the genus Nyetipithccua 
(which see), as N. trivirgatua, or N. rufipea. 
Also written durukuU, 

douse^ (dous), «.; jpret. and pp. douaed, ppr. 
dowsing. [Also written dowa^ formerly douse, 
douce, dauae, etc.; perhaps of l^and. ori]^ : cf. 
Sw. flunsa, plump down, fall clumsily {duna, the 
noise of a falling body L = Dan. dunac, thump. 
Cf. douae^.] I. trana. To thrust or plunge into 
a fluid; immerse; dip; also, to drench or flood 
with a fluid. 

I have . . . dom’d my carnal affections in all the vllc- 
IICBS of the world. Hammond, Works, IV. 515. 

The Captain gave me my bath, by doming me wltli 
buckets from the house on deck. 

iMwell, Fireside Travels, p, 161. 

n. intrana. 1. To fall or be plunged sud- 
denly into a fluid. 

It is no Jesting trivial matter 
To swing 1' th sir, or douse In water. 

S. Butler, Hudibras. 
2. To search for deposits of ore, lor lodes, or 
tor water, by the aid of the dousing- or divin- 
ing-rod (which see). 

douae^, dowae* (dous), v. t.; pret. and pp. 
douaed, dotcaed, ppr. douaing, dowaing. [Cf. Sc. 
douaa, douce, dw^, throw; duach, rush, fall 
with a noise, < ME. duachen, duaahen, rush, fall ; 
cf. Norw. duaa, break, cast down from, OD. 
docacn, beat, strike, 6. dial, tuaen, duaen, strike, 
run against, East Fries, doaaen, strike. See 
also OMa^ and duafl, whioh appear to be con- 
nected.] 1. To strike. 

Dowse, to give a blow on the face, strike. Bailey. 
2. Naut., to strike or lower in baste; slacken 
suddenly : as, douse the topsail. 

Very civilly they darned their topsalleg, and desired the 
man ot warre to come shoord them. 

Cttift. John Smith, True Travels, L S2. 


dore 

As the brig came more upon the wind, she felt It more, 
and we doused the skysalU, but krat the weather stud- 
ding-sails on her. Jl. H. Dana, Jr., Before the Msst, p. 76. 
dotise^ (dous), n. [Also written dowse; So. 
dowo, aoyce, douaa, etc. ; from the verb.] A 
blow; a stroke. 

Tlie porter uttered a sort of a yell, wldch came not 
amlBS Into his part, started up with his club, and dealt a 
sound dome or two on each side of him. 

SeoU, Kenilworth, xxx. 
douse^ (dous), V. t. ; pret. and pp. douaed, ppr. 
douaing. [Also written dowse; perhaps a par- 
ticular use of douae‘‘^. Usually taken as a cor- 
ruption of do«fl, but such a change would be 
very unusual. Certainly not from AS. dwdSacan, 
extinguish.] To put out ; extinguish. [Slang.] 
~ Douse the glim. See glim. 
douser (dou^B6r), w. [< doused, v. i., + -erl.] 
One whose btiBinoss or occupation it is to searon 
for metalliferous deposits or water by the use 
of the (lousing- or divining-rod. Also dowser, 
dousing-diock (dou'siug-chok), «. In sA»p- 
building, one of several pieces fayed across the 
apron and lapped on the knightheads or inside 
stuff above tho upper dock, 
donsing-rod (dmr sing-rod), n. [< douaing, ppr. 
of douae^, v. i., + roil.] A divining-rod. 

The virtues of the doming-rod ho [Sir (Jeorge Airy, As- 
tronomer Royal ) wltolly attributes to tliu excitability of the 
muscles of the wrists. Caroline Pox, Mem. Old Friends, 
dout^t (dout), V. t. [Contr. of do out, ME. don ut, 
i. e., put out: boo do’, and cf. doff, don, dup.] 
To put out; quench; extinguish; douse. 

First In the Intellect it douts the light. Sylvester. 

I have a speech of fire, that fain would blaze, 

But that this fully douts It. Shak., Hamlet, Iv. 7. 
dout'-^t, e. and n. An earlier spoiling of doubfl. 
doutancef, W. An earlier spelling of doubtanoe. 
dOHtet, V. {. An earlier spelling of doubfl. 
doutolesf, a. and adv. An earUer spelling of 
doubtless. 

douthf, n. See dought. 
dou'bonst, a. An earlier spelling of doubtoua. 
douzeperet, douceperet, n. [An archaism in 
Spenser; ME. doavper, doayper, sing., developed 
from pi. dozepera, duzeparia, duse pera, doaao 
pera, etc., < OF. doze (douse, duse, etc.) pera 
(pars), mod. F. lea douse pairs, the ‘ twelve 
peers’ celebrated in tho Charlemagne ro- 
mances : dose, douse, mod. F. douse, < L, duo- 
decim, twelve (see duodecimal, dozen) per, 
mod. F. pair, peer (see peer^, pair, par).] One 
of the twelve peers (lea douse pairs) of France, 
renowned in Action. 

Iniie Frunse weren Italle twolfe iferan, 

Thu Frelnsoe hco cleopedun dwzc pers fvnr. dossejteres]. 

Layamon, 1, 69. 

Kydd ill his kniamler a knvglite of his chumliyre, 

And rollede tlie richeste of ulle the roundu table ! 

1 ame the dusseperr. and duke he dubbedo with his hondes. 

Morte Arthurs (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 2648. 

For to hryiigo this wiirro to the more effcctuall ende, 
ho [Charles Martel] chase xii, perys, which after some 
wryters are callyd tloseperys, or kyngs, of ye whtch vl. 
wore bissliupys, and vi. temporal! lords. 

Fabyan, Works, 1. olv. 

Big looking like a douglity Doucepere. 

Siienser, K Q., III. x. 31. 
dbve^ (duv), n. [= 8c. doo, dow, < ME. dove, 
douve, dowve, duve, < AS. *dufe s= OS. dubha ss 
D. duif = LG. duve = OHG. tuba, MHG. toube, 
G. taube = Icel. dufa = Sw, dufva = Dan. due 
= (loth, dubo, a dove, lit. a diver, < AS. dufan, 
etc., E. dive, dip. The application of the name 
to the bird is not clear (perhaps “from its 
habit of ducking tho head, or from its manner 
of flight”). The AS. form *dufe is not recorded 
(but cf. dufe-doppa, translating L. pelicanua: 
see under divedapper, didapper), the name cul- 
fre, E. culvert, q. v., being useii; this is prob. 
ult. < L, columba, a dove, wnich also orig. means 
a ‘diver’: see columbat.] 1. Any bira of the 
family Columbidee; a pigeon. Tho word lias no more 



in Xenaidura carolinuniiit. The common dovci of the ol(i 
world are the ring-dove, rock-dove, atock-dovo, and turtle- 
dove. (.See thoao words.) In ixwtry, and in literature gen- 
erally, the ilovo la an oiuhlem of innocence, gentloncaa, 
and tender affection. In sacred literature and art it is a 
eynibol of the Holy Ghost. 

The Holy Ghost descended In a bodily shape like a dove 
upon him. Luke ill. 22. 

Oft I heard the tender dove 
In firry woodlands making moan. 

2Vnni/«o«, Miller's Daughter. 
2. Eocles., a repository or tabernacle for the 
euoharist, in the form of a dove, formerly used 
' u the East and in Franco. 


There generally 


o vessels : the smaller o 


dOV®2 (dov). An occasional preterit of dive. 
dove* (dov), V. i. ; pret. and pp. domed, ppr. 
doming. JTE. dial., appar. ult. from an nnre- 
corded Ao. verb, the sourco of the verbal noun 
AS. dofung, dotage; cf. E. dial. freq. dover, 
also doven, tho latter perhaps < Icel. dofna, 
become dead or heavv (cf. doji, tonjor), =‘Sw. 
domna, become numb, dofna, numb; cf. Dan. 
dove, blunt, beddve, stun, stupo:^ from tho 
same root as deaf, q. v. Cf. dowff\ To slum- 
ber ; be in a state between sleeping and wak- 
ing. [Prov. Eng. and Scotch.] 
dove-color (duv'kuPor), n. In textile fabrics, 
a warm gray of a pinldsh or purplish tone, 
dove-cote (duv'kdt), n. [< ME. dove-cote, dotce- 
cote (of. Sc. dowcate),<. dove + cote: see 
cofcl.] A small structure placed at a consider- 
able height above the tn-ouud, as on a bidldiug 
or a nolo, for the roosting and breeding of do- 
mestic pigeons ; a house for doves. 

like an caglo in a dove-cote, I 
Flutter'd your Voliwlans In Oorioll. 

fihak.. Cor., v. 6. 

dove-dock (duv'dok), n. Same as eoltufoot. 
dove-eyed (duv'ld), a. Having eyes like those 
of a dove ; liaviug eyes expressive of meek- 
ness, mildness, gentleness, tenderness, or af- 
fection. 

dove-house (duv'hous), n. A dove-cote. Shak. 
dovekie (^duv'ld), ». [Appar. < dovei- + dim. 
-W«.] Tlie sea-dove or little auk, Mergulus alle 
or Alle nigricans, a small urinatorial or diving 
bird of the family Alcidcs. it U ahundant In the 
northern Atlantic and Arctic oceana, congregating to 
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Jean had been lyin’ wakin’ lang. 

Ay thluktn’ on her lover, 

An juate'a he gae the door a bang, 

She waa liegun to domr. 

A. Douglas, Poenui, p. ISO. 

Dover’s powder. Heo powder. 

dove’s-foot (duvz'fht), ». 1. The popular name 
in England of ficrantummoUc, a common British 
plant : so called from the shape of its leaf. — 
2. Tho columbine. 

doveship (duv'ship), «. [< dove^ + ship.'] The 
character of a dove; tho possession of dove- 
like qualities, as meekucss, gentleness, inno- 
cence, etc. 

For ns, let our dove-ehip approve itaolfo in meekneaie of 
Ruffering, nut In actione of cruelty. 

dip. Halt, The Beaiitiu and Vnitie of the Cbtiridi. 

dovetail (duv'tal), n. [< dove + tail^. Cf. 
cquiv. eidvertail.] In carp., a tenon cut in the 
form of a dove’s tail spread, or of a reversed 
wedge ; a manner of fastening Imards or tim- 
bers together by lotting tenons so cut on one 
into corresponding cavities or mortises in ano- 
ther, TldRiHtho 
Rtrongost of all 
foatcnlngR or 
joints, as the 
dovetails caniuit 
bo drawn out ex- 

plleV^n Thu Tt 

rectlou of their 
length. Dovetails 

fd or conceafed ; 
concealed dove- 
tailing la of two 
kinds, lapped and 
mitered. See also cut under joint.— Dental-cut dove- 
tail, a dovetail having each part detited to tit into the 
Bpaces Itutwcun the teeth of tho corresponding portions. — 
Sovetall-flle, dovetall-hlnge. See /Ue, hinge. — Dove- 
tall-jolnt, in anat., thu suture or serrated articulation, 
as of the bones of the bead.— Dovetall-moldlng, an or- 
nament In tlic form of a dove's tall, occurring in Romau- 



>n Dovetailing, a. Lap Dovei 




DoveUlt-molding.— Cathedral of Ely. Engtaiul. . 

esquo architecture.— Dovetail-plates, lu ship-building. 

i dates of metal let into the heel of the stern-post ana 
luel of a vessel to bind them together. Similar plates are 
used for joining tho stern-foot with thu fore end of the 
keel. See cut under «f«rn.—Dovetall-8aw. Seesawl.— 
Secret dovetail, a inaimor of joining In which neither 
pins nor dovetails extend through tlie work, being con- 
cealed by Its outer face. 

dovetell (duv'tal), v. t. [< dovetail, m.] 1. To 
unite by tenons in the form of a pigeon’s tail 
spread let into corresponding mortises in a 
board or timber: as, to dovetail the angles of a 
box. — 2. Figuratively, to unite elosoYy. as if 
by dovetails ; fit or adjust exactly and firmly; 
adapt, as one institution to another, so that 
they work together smoothly and harmoniously. 

Into tlie liard conglomurate of the hill the town Is 
built ; house walls and precipices morticed Inti 


... -ome places In countless nuniliers. It is ahout 

Si inches long, weli-footed, threc-fcoed, wltli short wings 
and tall and short stout bill, the bialy glossy blue-black 
above, with white scapular stripes, ends of secondaries 
white, and the under parts mostly white. See AUe. 

Joe, who had been out hunting, reported that he had 
seen In the open water three dovelcien. 

C. F. Hall, Polar Exp., p. 814, 

dovelet (duv'let), h. [< dove^ + dim. -let.] A 
little dove ; a young dove, 
dove-like (duv'llk), a. Having tho appearance 
or qualities of a dove ; gentle. 

The young Spirit 

That guides It lias the dove-like eyes of liojic. 

Shelley, Prometheus Unbound, II. 4. 

dovellng (duv'ling), n. [< dove^ + dim. -ling^.] 
A young dove ; a dovelet. 

I will be tliy little mother, my dorieUng. 

Hnrjier’s Mag., LXXVI. 748. 

doven (do'ven), V. i. Same as dove^. 
dovening (dSv'ning), n. [Verbal n. of doven, 
e,] A slumber. Grose. [Prov. Eng.] 
dove-plant (duv'plant), «. The Peristeria elata, 
an orchid of Central America: so called from 
the resomblanoo of the column of the flower 
to a white dove with expanded wings. Also 
called Holy Ghost plant. 
dover (do'vOr), V. t. Same as dove*. 


lie (Lord Chatham) made an administration so check- 
ered and speckled, he put together a piece of Joinery so 
crossly indented and whimsically dove-tailed, etc. 

Hurke, American Taxation, 
When any particular arrangement has been for a course 


dovetailed (dnv'tald), a. In her., broken into 
dovetails, as tho edge or bounding line of an 
ordinary or any division of the field. See 
ante^. 

dove-wood (duv'wfid), w. The wood of Alchor- 
nea latifolia, a euphorbiaceous tree of .Tamaioa. 
dovisht (duv'ish), a, [< dove^ + -ish^.] Like 
a dove ; innocent. 

Contonipte of thys worlde, dove.yshe slmplicitle, ser- 
pentUke wysdomc. 

Co^fut. of N. Shaxton (1546), alg. O 4, b. 
dow^ (dou), V. i. ; pret. dotced, dotight. [< ME. 
dowen, doghen, dugen, dugen, pres. fnd. den, deih, 
degh, later dowe, doghc, pret. dought, doaghte, 
douhte, doht, < AS. dugan (pres. Ind. dedh, pi. 
dugon, pret. dohtci) = OS. dugan = OPries. duga 
= D. deugen = MLG. dogen, LG. dogen = OHQ. 
iugan, MHQ. tugen, tougen, G. taugen = Icel. 
duga =s OSw. duglta, dogha, 8w. dtiga ss Dan. 
due s= Goth, dugan (only in pres, daug), be good, 
fitting, able : a preterit-present verb, the pres., 
AS. dedh, Goth, daiw, being orig. a pret. from 
a root *dug, be good, perhaps akin to Gr. rbxVt 


, , - ppon 

elation, in certain constructions ■with the dif- 
ferent verb doi, was at len^h in literarv use 
completely mer^d with it ; but dow remains in 
dialectal use : see doi and do^. The difference 
well appears in the AS, lino “ do a thestte duge ” 
(‘do aye that dows,’ i. e., do always that winch 
is proper). The two verbs also appear (dol 
twice, in the sense of ‘put’) in the first quot. 
below.] If. To be good, as for a purpose; be 
proper or fitting ; smt. 

Dudon [did, i. e., put) hire bodl thrin In a atanene thruh 
[ciiltlnj, UR hit deh halhe (RalnlaJ to donne [do, i. e., put). 

St. Juliana, p. 77. 

lliug ne hroche nabbe ge, . . . he no swnch thing that 
on (you) ue deih forto habbon. Ancren Jiiwle, p. 420. 
2t. To bo of use ; profit ; avail. 

Tiler watz mouu [moan] for to make when meschef was 

CIlOWOll, 

Tliat nogt doived hot tho detli In tho depe Btremei. 

Alliterative Foeme (ed. Morris), 11. 874. 
Thre yere In care bed lay Trlstrem . . . 

That neiier ne dought him day 
For sorwe ho bad o night. Sir Tristrem, 11. 1. 
3. To be able ; can. [Scotch.] 

But Dickie's heart It grew sue great. 

That no 'or a hit o 't he dought to eat. 

IHek o' the Cow (Ohlld's Ballads, VI. 72). 
But facta aro nhlels that wlnna ding, 

And duiona Iw disputed. Bums, A Dream. 
Do what I dought to set her free, 

My saul lay in the mire. 

Bums, To Misa Ferrler. 
4f, To be (well or ill) ; do. See do^. 
dow‘<i (dou), n. [An obsolete or dialectal form 
of dough.] 1 . Dough.— 2. A cake. [Prov. Eng.] 
dow* (dou), n. A dialectal (Scotch) form of 
dove^. 

Furtli flew the dow at Noyls command. .Sir D. Lyndsay. 
dow^t (dou), V. t. [< ME. dowen, < AF. dower, 
OP. douer, doer, F. douer (P. also doter: see 
dote'^) = Pr. Sp. Pg. dotar = It, dotare, < L, 
dotare, endow: see dote^, v,, dotation. Of. en- 
dow.] 1. To endow. 

Dubot doth ful wol and dewid bn it also, 

And hath poRseealona and pluralites for pure menls sake 
Piers Plowman (A), xl. 196. 

2. To give up; bestow. 

Chaucer, 'froilus, v. 280. 

dow*. w. Bee dhoiv, 

dowaolet (dou'a-bl), a. [< AF. dowable; as 
douA + -able.] Fit to be endowed; entitled to 
dower. 

■Was Ann Sherburne (widow and relict of RIchd. Sher- 
burne) “dowable of said lands, &c.,” and how longdid she 
receive said dower? 

Btcord Soc. Lancashire and Cheshire, XI. 84. 
dowager (dou'fi-j6r), «. [< OP. douagiere (ML. 
doageria), a dowager (def. 1), tern, of douagier, 
douaigier, dowaigier, adj., < douage (as il E. 
"dowage), dower, < OF. douer, E. douA, endow: 
see douA, dower^. ] 1 . In law, a -widow endowed 
or possessed of a jointime. — 2, A title given to 
a widow to distinguish her from the wife of her 
husband’s heir bearing the same name: ap- 
plied particularly to tho widows of princes and 
persons of rank. 

This dowager, on whom my tale I found. 

Since lust she laid her husband in the ground, 

A simple sober life in patience led. 

Dryden, Cock and Fox. 

Yea, and beside this he offereth to take to wife Elianor, 
Quene Dowager of Fortyngall, without any dower. 

Hail, Hun. VIII., an. 19. 

dowagerism (dou'g-j^r-izm), n. [< dowager + 
-tam.T The rank or condition of a dowager, 
dowairet, n. A Middle English form of mwer^. 
dowar, n. See douar. 
dowceit, n. See doueet, 3. 
dowd^ (doud), a. [E. dial., < Icel. daudkr = 
AS. dedd, E. dead : see dead.] Dead; fiat ; spir- 
itless. (.North. Eng.] 

dowd* (dbud),n, [Origin obscure.] A -woman’s 
nightcap. (;^otoh and prov. Eng.] 
dowdet, n. A Middle English form of dowdy. 
dowdily (dou'di-ll), adv. In a dowdy or slov- 
enly manner. 

A public man should travel gravely with the fashions, 
not fupplahly before, nor dowdily behind, the central 
movement of lila ago. B. L. Stevenson, Samuel Fepys. 
dowdineSB (dou'di-nes), n. [< dowdy + -ness.] 
The state of being dowdy, 
dowdy (dou'di), n. and a. [E, dial, also dawdu, 
Sc. aawdie, < ME, dowde, a dowdy: origin ob- 
scure. Appar. not connected with mw^. idle, 
trifie: see dawdle,] L n. ; pi. dowdies (<^> 


dowdy 
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down 


A slatternly, slovenly, ill-dressed woman; a 
slattern, especially one who affects finery. 

It-»he be never eo fowUe a dmitde. 

Totondey Myiteriet, p, 112. 

TAUra,tohl»lady, wosbiitnklUhon-wench; . . . Dido, 
s dowdy; Cleopatra, a nipey. Shak., K. and J., 11. 4. 

HlRh company : amonic otherg the Ciudiegg of Albenmrlo, 
■who U ever a plain, homely dowdy. Pepy*, Diary, I. UiS. 

H. a. Slovenly; ill-dressed; slatternly; ap- 
plied to women. 

No hugwlferv the dottxly creature knew ; 

To aum up all, her tunaue confegHtxl the ehrcw. 

Ony, Shepherd's Week, Wednesday. 
Pallas In her atocklngs blue, 

Imposing, but a little dowdy. 

O. IP. Unlmen, The Flrat Fan. 

dowdsdsll (dou'di-ish), a. [< dowdy + -whi.] 
Like a dowdy; somewhat dowdy. 
doWdl ^dou'el), n. [Also formerly or dial, doit/, 
prob. < F. douille, a socket, the barrel of a pis- 
tol (Cotgravo), < ML. *ductillua (f), dim. of duc- 
tus, a canal, duct: see duet, conduit^, and cf. 
dossil. On the other hand, cf. (1. ddbel for */«- 
hel, < MHG. tiibel, OHG. tupili, a tap, plug, nail.] 
1. A wooden or metallic pin 
or tenon used for securing 
together two pieces of wood, 
stone, etc. Corresponding holes 
fitting the dowel being made In 
each of the two pieces, one half 
of the pin Is Inserted Into the hole 
In the one piece, and the other 


permanent attachment of the two 
pieces Joined, or os a shifting one ; 

In the latter case one end is secured by glue and the other 
is left tree, as in the movable leaves of an extension tabic. 
2. A piece of wood driven into a wall to re- 
ceive nails of skirtings, etc. ; a dook, 
dowel (dou'el), V. t , ; pret. and pp. doweled or 
dowelled, ppr. doweling or dowelling. [< dowel, 
n.] To fasten together, as two boards, by pins 
inserted in the edges: as, to dowel pieces which 
are to form the head of a cask. Sometimes 
written dowl. 

dowel-bit (dou'el-hit), n. A boring-tool the 
barrel of which is a half-cylinder terminating 
in a conoidal cutting edge or radial point. It 
is used in a braco. Also called spoon-bit. 
dowel-joint (dou'el-joint), «. Ajoint made by 
means of a dowel or dowels, 
dowel-pin (dou'el-pln), n. A dowel used to fas- 
ten together two boards or timbers, 
dowel-pointer (dou'el-poin^t6r), n. A hollow 
oone-shapod tool with a cutting edge on its in- 
ner face, used to point or chamfer the ends of 
dowels so that they can be more readily driven, 
dower^t, »• See dougher. 
dower^ (dou'6r), n. K ME. dower, dowere, dow- 
ayre, < AF. dowere, OF. doaire, F, douaire = Pr. 
dotaire, < ML. dotarium (also doarium, after 
OF. ), dower, < L. dos (dot-), dower : see dot'^, 
dotation, dow^, endow.'] 1. The property which 
a woman brings to her husband at marriage ; 
dowry. 

Ib there a virgin of good fame wantg dower / 

He i« a father to her. VUteher, Beggara' Bugh, 1. 3. 



He wedded a wife of rlcheat dower, 

Who lived for faghlon, a* he tor power. 

IFAitlver, Maud Muller. 
2. In law, the portion which the law allows to 
a widow for her life out of the real property 
in which her deceased husband held an estate 
of inheritance. At common law it ie one third of inch 
real property hold by the hugband at any time during the 
marnoge aa the common iuue of the huaband and wife 
might have Inherited, except guoh property ag hae been con- 
veyed with the coucurrenoe of the wife. The wife may algo 
bar the right of dower by accepting a jolntm-o. By raodify- 
ingatatuteg, insomeof the United Stateg, thodowerlsBome- 
ttmea a share In fee, and gometlmos extends only to proji- 
erty which the husband held at the time of hls death. In 
England, by the Dower Act of 1888, the oommoii-law rights 
of the wife have been greatly modified, her dower being 
entirely under the control of the husband. In the earlier 
periods of the common law several kinds of dower were 
usual, as douwr ad oitium eeelesias, which was dower vol- 
un tartly pledged by the husband at the porch of the church 
where the marriage was solemnized ; and In this case the 
share might be leas than a third, or (except tor a restric- 
tion at one time Imposed for the protection of the inter- 
ests of feudol lords) it might be more than a third. This 
was, sometimes at least, done by the declaration in the 
marriage service " with all my lands I thoe endow," or the 
husband might specify a portloular manor or other lands. 
If he had no lands, or chose to mention goods only, the 
declaration was, as now, "with all my worldly goods I 
thee endow,” in which case the wife. If she survived him, 
was entitled to a third of tlie personal property left by 
•him; and If he left lands, the law, notwithstanding hls 
omission to promise dower in them, gave her what was 
called reasonabto dower, or dower aoeordina to custom, viz. , 
the lUe estate in one third as above described, unless she 
had accepted a Jointure or other provision in lien of dower. 


The dower of lande in English law . . . belong^ to a 
daw of Institutions widely spread over weitem Europe, 


very similar In general character, often designated as doa* 
rlum, but dtlTering considerably in detalL 

Maine, Early Hist, of Institutions, p. 888. 
3, One’s portion of natural gifts ; personal en- 
dowment. 

lie's noble every way, and worth a wife 
With all the dowere of virtue. 

Jieau. aiul PL, Honest Man's Fortune, v. 8. 
And if, as toward the ailent tomb we go. 

Through love, through hope, and faith’s transcendent 
dower. 

We feel that wo are greater than wo know. 

Wonlsworth, River Duddon, xxxiv. 
Admeasurement of dower, a proceeding to set uif to 
a widow the third of her deceasod husbaiul'a property to 
w hich she Is legally entitled.— Assignment Of dOWer. 
Sec assiyn, » — Inchoate right of dower, that antiul- 
pation of a right of dower which a wife of the owner of 
real property has during his life, U Indiig contingent on 
her surviving os hls widow.— Release Of dOWer, the ai t 
or instrument by which an inchoate right of dower Is 
extinguished. At common law this Is elfected only by 
Joining in the husband’s ileedof conveyance. — To assign 
dower, see aeeiyn.— ’So bar dower, to precludeniie 
dulmltig of dower by a widow, us by lier joining her hus- 
huiid in convoying during his life.— Writ Of dower, o 
process for the estahlishhig of the right of dower, or the 
recovery of the Iiuid by tho widow. 

dower'-^ (dou'6r), v. t. [< dower‘d, n.] To furnish 
with dower; portion; endow, 
will you, . . . 

Dower’d, with our curse, and atrangcr’d with our oath. 
Take her, or leave her’/ Shak., Lear, 1. 1. 

Tlic poet 111 a golden cllrac was born. 

With golden stars above ; 

Dower'd with the hate of hate, tho mrorn of scorn, 

The lovo of love. Tennyson, 'The Toct. 

dower-house (dou'/^r-hous), w. In Great Brit- 
«in, a house provided for the residence of a 
widow after tho estate of her husband, with its 
inanor-honse, has passed to tho heir, 
dowerlosa (dou'Or-los), a. [< doicer ■+• -fcsaL] 
Destitute of dower; having no portion or for- 
tune. 

Dow’rless to court sonic peasant's anus. 

To guard your withered ago from harms. 

K. More, The Colt and tho Farmor, Fable 12. 
doweryt (dou'Or-i), «. An obsolote form of 

dowry. 

dowf (douf), a. [Sc., also written dovf, dolt, 
etc., < Icel. dat^r, deaf, dull, = E. deaf, q. y. (ff. 
dove^.] 1. Dull; flat; noting a defect of spirit 
or animation, and also of courage ; melancholy ; 
gloomy; inactive; lethargic; pithless; vapid; 
•wanting force ; frivolous. Jamieson. 

They're [Italian lays) dote/ and dowlc at tho best, 
Dole./ and dowio, dowf and dowlc, 

They’re dote/ and dowlc at the best, 

WT a' their variorum. J. Skinner, Tulloclignnuii. 
2. Dull; hollow: as, a doipfsound. Jamieson. 
dowie (dou'i), a. Dull; molanchuly; in bad 
health; in bad tune. [Scotch.] 

She manna put on tho black, tho black. 

Nor yet the dowie brown. 

Sweet Willie and Pair Annie (Child's Ballads, II. 18.1). 
O bonny, Ixmiiy, sang the bird. 

Sat on the coll o’ hay. 

But dowie.dowie, was tho maid 
That follow’d the corpus' clay. 

Clerk Saunders, 11. 824. 
do'wltch(dou'ioh),«. Bamemdowiteker. [Local, 
IT. S. (Now York).] 

dowltdier (dou'ion-6r), M. [A corruption of 
G. deutach, German (or D. duitsch, Dutch), 
deutschor, a Gorman: see Dutch.] The rea- 
breastod or gray-backed snipe, Macrorhamphus 
griseus : a popular and now a book name of this 
species, wnion was formerly locally (Long Is- 
land and vicinity) called German or Dutch snipe, 
to distinguish it from the so-called English snipe, 
GalUnago wilsoni. A closely related species. .V. sonlo- 
^eus, is known as tho tong-billed, western, or white-tailed 
doicito/Ur. The name is sometimes locally misapplied to 
the pectoral sandpiper, Actodromas maevmta. Also doxo- 
iteh, doudteftss.— tostard dowitcber or dowltch, Uie 
stilt-sandpiper, Mieropalama hxmantovxis. 

dowk, dowke (douk), n. [E. dial., prob. = Sc. 
dalk, varieties of slate clay, sometimes common 
clay, = dauch, "a soft and black substance 
chiefly of clay, mica, and what resembles coal- 
dust,” = daugh = E. dough, q. v.] The name 
given in the mining districts of the north of Eng- 
land to the dark-colored argillaceous material 
which not unfrequently constitutes a consider- 
able part of the veins. 

The news of bonny dowk and excellent rider have fre- 
quently proved the only solace of uiisuccessfut adven- 
tures, SopurMx, Mining District of Alston Moor, p. 160. 
dowl (doifl), n. [Also written dowie, doul, prob. 
< OP. douille, doilte, douUe, soft, something soft 
(>F, douille t, soft, downy, douillctte, a wadded 
garment), F. flial. douillea, hairs, < L. ductilis, 
ductile: see ductile."] One of the filaments 
which make up the blade of a feather ; a fiber 
of down; down. 


There is a certain shell-fish In the sea . . . that bears 
a mossy doiele or wool, whereof cloth was spun. 

nut. of Man. Arte ( 1661 ). 

No feather or doxde of a featlier but was heavy enough 
for him. De Quineey. 

dowlas, dowlass (dou'las), ». [Prob. , like many 
other names of cloths, from a town-name ; said 
to ho from DouUens, a town in the department 
of'Somme, France.] A strong and coarse linen 
cloth, used, until tho introduction of machine- 
woven cotton cloth, for purposes not requiring 
fine linen. Yorksliiro and tho south of Scotland 
were tho chief places of its manufacture during 
tho eighteenth century. 

The maid, subdued hy fees, her trunk unlocks, 

And gives tho cleanly aid of dewla«« smocki. 

Gay, To the F.arl of Burlington, 
dowledf, A. [ME., < dowie, doulo, dole, etc.: 
see rfo/ea.] Dead; flat. Halliwell. 

And loke ye gyuo no persoiio noo dowled drynke, for It 
wyll broke ^ scublio. Babees Book (E. E. T. H.), p. 268. 

dowless (douTos), a. [Sc., also doless, < dowl, 
= do^, + -leas.] Feeble; wanting spirit or 
activity; shiftless, 

Dowless fowk, for health gaiie down. 

Along your howins be streekau 
Their Umnis this day. Pieken, Poems, p. 55. 
dowlyt, adv. [ME. , < dowie, doule, dole, etc. : see 
dole's,] Feebly ; despairingly. 

with fainttyugdk febicnes he fell to the ground 
All doivly, tor dole, in a dedo swone. 

Destruetion of Troy (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 18087. 
down^ (donn), n. [Early mod. E. also downe, 
doune; < ME. down, doun, earlier dune, dun, a 
hill, < AS. dun, a hill, = OHG. dSn, a promon- 
tory, = Sw. dial, dun, a hill | in the other Teut. 
language confined to a special sense : = OFries. 
dune, lories, dune = MD. duvne, D. duin ss MLG. 
dune, LG. diine (> G. diitic = E. dune, dial, tlene 
= F. dune = It. 8p. Pg. duna), a sand-hill, a 
sand-bank, a shifting ridge of sand (see dune); 
prob. of Celtic origin, < Ir. dun, a hill, mount, fort, 
= W. din, a hill-fort (OColt. *dfi», in Latinized 
place-names, as Lugdunum, Lyons, Auguatodu- 
num, etc.), = OHG. MHG. eun, G, eaun = 08. 
tun = AS. tun ss loel. tun, an inclosed place, 
un incloBure, a town (see town, which is thus 
cognate with down); perhaps = Gr. 61c (^v-), a 
beajp, a heap of sand, the beach or sea-shore, 
= Skt. dhanus, a sand-bank, dhanvan, beach, 
shore. Hence down^, adv,, prep,, and r.] 1. 
A hill ; a hill of moderate elevation and more 
or less rounded outline : in this general sense 
now chiefly in poetry, as opposed to dale, vale, 
valley. 

Thu dubhemunt [adornment] dero of doun A dalez, 

Uf wod & water & wluiik [beautiful] playnez, 

Bylde In me blys, abated my balez. 

Alliterative Poems (od. Morris), L 121. 
Doxens, that almost escape th’ Inquiring eye. 

That melt and fade Into the distant sky. 

Coxeper, Retirement. 
A traveller who has gained the brow 
Of some aerial down. Wordsxeorth, Prelude, lx. 
A long street climbs to one tall-tower’d mill, 

And high in heaven behind It a gray doxvn. 

Tennyson, Enoch Arden. 
[This word enters (ns Dun-, Don-, -down, -dan) Into tho 
names of numerous places formerly Inhabited by the Colts 
ill England, referring originally to a fortified hill, or a hill 
advantageously situated for defense. ] 

2. Same as dune. Hence — 8. A bare, level 
space on the top of a hill ; more generally, a 
high, rolling re^on not covered by forests. 

My bosky acres, and my nnshrubb'd doxen. 

Shak., Tempest, Iv. 1. 

My flocks are many, and the doxtns aa large 
They feed upon. 

Pteteher, Faithful .Shepherdess, 1. 8. 
4. pi. Specifically, certain districts in south- 
ern and southeastern England which are un- 
derlain by the Chalk (which see). Tliese districts 
are considerably elevated above the adjacent areas, and 
arc dry in coiuentience of the absorbent nature of the un* 
dorlylng rock. They are not forest-covered, but form nat- 
ural pastures, and are largely given over to sheep-raising. 
The North Downs are in K ent, England ; tho Soiiili Downs. 
Ill Sussex. The one Is to tho north, the other to the south, 
of the remarkable district known as the Weald (which see). 
Various other areas of similar character are called downs, 
and to this word there is often some geographical prefix, 
as the Marlborouyh Doxons. When used to designate an 
area of considerable extent, the word is always made 

fi IuraI, and means simply the hills, or the highlands. A 
mtteil portion of this high, rolling region Is often called 
the dowth—The Downs, as a proper name, a roadstead on 
the coast of Kent in England, near the entrance to tho 
strait of Dover, where the North Downs meet the coast- 
line. It lies between the Nortli and South Forelands, op- 
posite Deal, Sandwich, and Ramsgate, Inside of the shd- 
low calleil the Qoudwin Sands, and is an important shelter 
for shipping. 

All in the Downs the fleet was moored. 

Gay, Black-eyed Susan. 



down^ (doun\ adv. [Early mod. E. also doume, 
downe; < ME. down, doun, doune, earlier dune, 
dtt», down, abbr. of adune, adun, E. adown^ < 
AS. ddAn, adune, also of -dune, adv., down, ong. 
of dune, i. e., from (the) hill : of, off, from; dune, 
oat. of dUn. a hill: see down^, n. Cf. adown, 
adv., of which down^ is an aphetic form.] 1. 
In a descending direction ; from a higher to 
a lower place, degree, or condition : as, to look 
down; to run down; the temperature is down 
to zero. 

And altro 1« Ubye the hye, nnd Lybye the lowe, that dc- 
■oendethe down toward the srete See of Spayiio. 

MandevUU, Traveli, p. 263. 
He’s ta'on dotm the buah o' woodbine, 

Uung atween her bour and the witch carllne. 

WMWt Ladye (Child's Ballads, I. 187). 

2. In a direction from a source or starting- 
pHoint. from a tnore to a less important place or 
situation, or the like : as, to sail down toward 
the mouth of a stream; to go down into the 
country. 


3. In a descending order; from that which is 
higher or earlier in a series or progression to 
that which is lower or later. 

From God's Justice he comes down to Man's Justice. 

MUtou, Elkonoklastes, xxvl. 
And lest I should be wearied, madam, 

To cut things short, come down to Adam. 

Prior, Alma, 11. 

The Papacy had lost all authority with all classes, from 
the great feudal prince down to the cultivators of the soil. 

Macaulay, Von Kankc. 

4. In music, from a more acute to a loss acute 
pitch. — S. From a greater to a less bulk, do- 
nee of consistency, etc.: as, to boil down a 
decoction. — 6. To or at a lower rate or point, 
as to price, demand, etc. ; below a standard 
or requirement : as, to mark down goods or the 

{ irices of goods ; the stocks sold down to a very 
ow figure ; to beat down a tradesman. 

I brought him down to your two butter-teeth, and them 
he woulu have. V. ,/unsun. Every Man In his Humour, 1. 4. 
7. Below the horizon : as, the sun or moon is 
down. 

At the day of date of euen-songo, 

On oiire byfore the soiine go doun. 

Alliterative Poeint (ed. Morris), 1. 629. 
TIs Hesperus — there ho stands with glittering crown, 
First admonition that the sun is duten ! 

Wordttworlh, Tlntorn Abbey. 
8. From an erect or standing to a prostrate or 
overturned position or conaition : as, to beat 
down the walls of a city ; to knock a man down. 
The creest and the cornnalle, tlie claspoa of sylvcr, 
Clsuly with his clubb he crosschede doune at ones. 

Morte Arthure (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 1108. 
Pelleos . . . 

Cast hitnaelf dmen ; and . . . lay 
At random looking over the brown earth. 

Tennyton, Pelleas and Ettarro. 
0. In or into a low, fallen, overturned, pros- 
trate, or downcast position or condition, as a 
state of discomfiture ; at the bottom or lowest 
point, either literally or figuratively : as, never 
kick a man when bo is down; to put ^wn a 
rebellion; to be taken down with a fever. 


Torkington, Diarle of Eng. Travel!, p. 32. 
He that la down needs fear no fall. 

Bunyan, Pilgrim's Progress, 11. 
His (Shaftesbury's] disposition led him generallv to do 
his utmost to exalt the side which was um and to depress 
the side which was down. Macaulay, Sir W llliam Temple. 

There is a chill air suiroundlng those who are doum In 
the world. George Bliot, Mill on the Floss, Iv. 2. 

Hence — 10. Into disrepute or disgrace ; so as 
to discredit or defeat : as, to preach down error ; 
to write down an opponent or his character; to 
run down a business onter|irise. 

He shar'd our dividend o' the crown 
We had so painfully prcacli'd dotm. 

S. Butler, Hudibras. 

11. On or to the ground. 

No shot did ever hit them, nor could ever any Conspir- 
ator attaine that honor os to got them doume. 

Capt. John Smith, True Travels, I. 44. 
In our natural Pace one Foot cannot bo up till the 
other be down. Iltrwell, Letters, I. ill. 1. 

12. On the counter; hence, in hand: as, he 
bought it for cash down ; he paid part down and 
gave his note for the balance. 

I wlU kneel to you, pray tor you, pay down 
A thousand hourly vows, air, tor your health. 

B. Jonton, Volpone, IH. 6. 
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13. Elliptioally: in an imi>erative or interjec- 
tional uso, tho imperative verb (ffo, come, get, 
fall, kneel, etc.) being omitted, (a) Used absolute- 
ly : as, down ! dog, down! 

Down, therefore, and beg mercy of the duke, 

Shak., M. of V., Iv. 1. 

Down, thou climbing sorrow, 

Thy element's lielow I Shak., Lear, 11. 4. 

(b) Followed by with, being then equivalent to a transitive 
verb with down (put, pull, take doum), in either a literal 
or a denunciatory sense : as, down wUh the sail 1 down 
with It I down with tyranny 1 

Dotm with the palace. Are it. Dryden. 

14. On paper or in a book : with write, jot, set, 
put, or other verb applicable to writing. 

This day is holy ; doe ye write It doume. 

That ye for ever It remember may. 

Spenecr, EpIUtalamlon. 

Doesn't Mr. Foabrook let you take places for a play be- 
fore It is advertised, and eet you doum tor a box fur every 
new piece through tiie season? Sheridan, Tho Critic, 1. 1. 
16. In place, position, or oooupation; firmly; 
closely. 

He [a worshiper] that sees another composed In his 
behaviour throughout, and ftxod down to the holy duty he 
is engaged In, grows ashamed of his own indifference and 
‘ ‘ ■ ... . *• •nations and dryness. 

itterburv, Sermons, II. xix. 
Down Obarge I a command to a dog to He down, used 
when shooting with pointers or setters.— Down east, in 
or Into Maine or the regions bordering on the eastern sea- 
eoast of Now England. iu. 8.)— Down In the mouth. 
Seo mouth.— Down SOUth, in or Into the Southern States. 
[U. 8.]— Down to date. See datei.— Down with the 
dust, down with the helm, Oto. See the nouns.— To 
back down, bear down, bring down, etc. Bee the 
verba. — To be down at heel. See heeP.—To be down 
on one’s luck, to i)o in 111 luck.— To be down upon 

-- (all upon : attack ; In — *“ • •— *-■ ’ 

! humor with. (Oolloq. 

He kerfnl yer don’t git no green ones in among ’em, else 
Hepsy '11 be down on me. //. B. Stowe, Oldtown, p. 180. 
To come down on, to come down with. See come.— 
To lay down, figuratively, to state or expound, espceial- 
ly emphatically or authoritatively : as, to lay down a prin- 
ciple.— To lay down the law, to give emphatic com- 
mands or reproof.— Dnlon dOWn. Soo flag of dUtreee, 
under flag'i. - Dp and down. See up. 
dO'WB^ (doim), prep, rearly mod. E. also downe, 
doune; < down, adv. Cf. adown, prep., of which 
down'i is an aphetic form. The prepositional 
use of tho aphetic form does not appear in ME. 
or AS.] 1. In a descending direction upon or 
along, cither literally, as from a higher toward 
a lower level or position, or from a point or 
place which is regarded as higher; adown : as, 
to glance down a page ; to ramble down the val- 
ley ; to sail down a stream ; an excursion down 
the bay; doten the road. 

Many do travel downe this river from Turin to Venice. 

Coryat, Crudities, I. 07. 

Wlien tlie wind Is down the range, 1. e., blowing from 
tho arclior toward the target, the elevation of tlie bow-hand 
must be lessened. M. and W. Thompeon, Archery, p. 89. 
2. Along the course or progress of : as, down the 
ages.- Down the country, toward the sea, or toward 
the port where rivers discharge their waters in to the ocean, 
down^ (doun), a. and n. [< down^, adv."] I. a. 
1. Cast or directed downward; downcast; de- 
jected : as, a down look. 

Thou art so down, uiHin tho least disaster I 

B. Jonton, Alchemist, Iv. 4. 
1, as if he would hove looked 
Middleton, The Black Book. 

2t. Downright; plain; positive. 

Her many down denials. Fletcher, Valentinlan. 

8. Downward; that goes down, or on a road 
regarded as down : as, a down train or boat. — 
Down beat, in music; (a) 'I'ho downward motion of a con- 
ductor's bond or baton, by which the primary and Initial 
accent or pulse of each measure is marked, (b) The ac- 
cent or pulse thus marked.— Down bow, In violin-play- 
ing, the stroke of the liow from nut to point, made by low- 
ering the right arm : often indicated by tlie sign r— i. 

II. n. A downward movement ; a low state ; 
a reverse ; as, the ups and downs of fortune. 

A woman who had age enough, and exprienco enough 
ill doume as well as ups. F. Ji. Stockton, The Dusontes, Hi. 
down^ (doun), V. [< down^, adv.J I. trans. To 
cause to go down, (a) To put, throw, or knock down ; 
overthrow ; subdue : os, to down a man with a blow. 

The hidden beauties seem'd in wait to lie. 

To doum proud hearts that would not willing die. 

Sir P. Sidney, Arcadia, 1. 

I remember how yon downed Beauclerck and Hamilton, 
the wits, once at our house. Mme. D'ArUay. 

(b) To discourage ; dishearten ; dispirit. (Obsolete or col- 
loquial in both senses.) 

The lusty Courser, that late sconi'd tho ground, 

Now lank and lean, with crest and courage downd. 

Sylveeter, tr. of Du Bartas's Weeks, 11., Ibe Sohisme. 

n. intrans. To go down, (a) To descend; sink; 
fall. 

When one puUetb down bis fellow, th«r must needs 
down both of them. Latimer, Sermon bet Edw. VI., 16M. 


should doum. Shak., M. W. of W., ill. 6. 

If we must down, let us like oedars felL 

Beau, and FI. (7), Faithful Friends, v. 1. 
Does he instantly down upon his knees In mute, be. 
cause ecstatic, acknowledgment of the Highest? 

H. Jamet, Subs, and Shad., p. 801. 
(b) To go down the throat ; hence, to be palatable ; be ac- 
ceptable or trustworthy. 


If he at any time calls for victuals between meals, use 
him nothing nut dry bread. If he be hungry more than 
wanton, bread alone will down. Locke, Education, 1 14. 
do'wn^ (doun), n. [Early mod. E. also downe, 
doune; < ME. down, downe, doun = MLG. dune, 
LG. dutte (> G. daune), f. (perhaps of Soand. 
origin), = Icel. dunn, m., = 8w. Dan. dun, 
down. Prob. not connected with MD. donse, 
donst, down, flock, pollen, D. dons, down: see 
dust.] 1. The fine soft covering of fowls under 
the feathers ; the fine soft feathers which con- 
stitute the under plumage of birds, as dis- 
tinguished from contour-feathers, pamoolarly 
when thick and copious, as in swans, ducks, 
and other water-fowls. Tho eider-duck yields 
most of tho down of commerce. See down- 
feather. 

He has laid her on a bed of down, his ain dear Annie. 

Bonnie Annie (Child's Ballads, III, 48). 
Instead of Down, hard Beds they chose to have, 

Such as might bid them not forget their Grave. 

Cowley, Davldcts, 1. 

2. The first feathering of a bird; the downy 
plumage or flocous with which a prseoooial bird 
18 clothed when hatched, or that which an al- 
trioial bird first acquires. — 3. The soft hair of 
the human face when beginning to appear. 

Here tliey also found the statue ... of naked Castor, 
having a hat on his head, his chin a little covered with 
doune. Sandyt, Travalles, p. 224. 

Tlie first down begins to shade his face. Dryden. 
4. A fine soft pubesoenoe upon plants and some 
fruits ; also, the li^ht feathery pappus or ooma 
upon seeds by which they are borne upon the 
wind, as in the dandelion and thistle. 

As ho saith, in truncke who wol hem doo 
Must pike away the doume of alte the tree. 

Palladiue, Husbondrle (E. E. T. S.), p. 105. 

A part of Margaret’s work for the seoaon was gleaning 
from the bounties of forest and field ; and, aided by Rose, 
she got quaiilUles of walnuts, chestnuts, and vegetable 
down. S. Judd, Margaret, 11. 6. 

In the down, downy ; covered with down-feathers, as a 
chick, duckling, orgosling when just hatched. Reefloeout. 
—To drive down. See dHve. 
do'wna(dou'nft). [Sc. — i. e.,dou7na: seedowi; 
nassE.no, adv., not: cf. cannaS, dinna.} Can- 
not. See (fowl, 3. [Scotch.] 
downhear (doun'hSr), v. t. [< down'll adv., + 
ficori.] To bear down ; depress. 
dO'Wn-Mard (doun'bSrd), n. The downy or 
winged seed of the thistle. [Bare.] 

It is frightful to think how every idle volume lllei abroad 
like an idle globular doumbeard, embryo of new millions. 

CaAyU, Misc., IV. 268. 
down-bed (doun'bed), n. A bed stuffed with 
down; hence, a very soft, luxurious bed. 

You must not look for down bede here, nor hangings, 

Though I could wish ye strong ones. 

Fletcher (and another). Sea Voyage, L 4. 

down-by (doun'bi), adv. [< down‘d, adv., + bp, 
adv.] Down the way. [^otohj 
downcast (doun'khsth a. and n. I. a. 1 . Cast or 
directed downward: as, a downcast eye or look. 

Eyes downeaet tor shame. 

trilliam Morrit, Earthly Paradise, 1. 144. 
Hence — 2. Depressed ; dejeoted : as, a down- 
cast spirit. 

Downeaet he (Lessing] could never be, tor his strongest 
instinct, invaluable to him also as a critic, was to see 
things as they really are. 

Lowell, Among my Books, 1st ser., p. 815. 
8. In mining, descending. The current of air taken 
from the surface to ventilate the interior of a coal-mine 
is called the downeaet current, and the shaft through which 
it Is conveyed the doumoaet ehaft. 

n. ». 1. A downward look: generally im- 
plying sadness or pensiveness. 

That doum-eaet of thine eye, Olympiaa, 

Shews a fine sorrow. 

Beau, and FI., Maid’s Tragedy, 11. 2. 

I saw the respectful Downeaet of his Eves, when you 
catcht him gazing at you during the Muslofc. 

Steele, Conscloui Lovers, II. 1. 
2. In mining, the ventilating shaft down which 
the air passes in circulating through a mine. 
downcaBtnOM (doun'k&st-nes), n. The state 
of being downcast ; dejeotedness. 



dOWnooniA (doun'kum), n. [< dotOMa + eome.] 
A tumbling or falling down ; espeoially, a sud- 
den or heavy fall ; hence, ruin ; destruction. 

Ye Mil WlUlun Wallace aoe, 

Wr tbe down-come of Bobln Hood. 

Sir WiUiam WaUaee (Child's BalUds, VI. 242). 
When ever the Pope shall fall, If his ruine bee not like 
the sudden dcwn-comeot a Towre, the Bishops, when they 
see hint tottering, will leave him. 

Milton, Reformation in Eng., 1. 

down-draft, down-draught (doun'draft), n. 
1. A downward draft or current of air, as in 
a chimney, the shaft of a mine, etc.— 2. A 
burden ; an3rthing that draws one down, espe- 
cially in worldly circumstances: as, he has 
been a down-^rajt on me. [Bootch pron. dfln'- 
dradht.] 

downdraw (doan'dr&), n. Same as downdraft. 
down-oaat (doun'Sst' ), prep. phr. as a. Coming 
from or living in the northeastern part of New 
England: as, a down-east farmer. [U. 8.1 
down-oaster (doim'Ss'ter), m. One living 
“down east” from the speaker: sometimes ap- 
plied to New Englanders generally, but spe- 
cifically to the inhabitants of Maine. [U. 8.] 
downed (dound), a. [< downs + — Dan. 

dtMicf.] Covered or stuffed with down. 

Their nest so deeply downed. Young. 

downfall (doun'ffil), n. [< dowifi + /a«.] 1. 
A falling downward; a fall; descent: as, the 
downfall of a stream. 

Each downfall of a flood the mountains pour 
From their rich bowels rolls a silver stream. 

Dryden, 

2t. What falls downward ; a waterfall. 

Those cataracts or downfall*. Holland. 

Sf. A pit ; an abyss. 

Calrafotio [It. ], a deepe, hoUowe, vgly or dreadlull ditch , 
hole, pit, den, trench, gulfo, dungeon or doxmyfall. Plorio. 

4. Descent or fall to a lower position or stand- 
ing ; complete failure or overthrow ; ruin : as, 
the downfall of Napoleon. 

The duke is virtuous, mild ; and too well given 
To dream on evil, or to work my down/nll. 

S/mfc.,2Uen.VL, 111. I. 

5. Waning; decay. [Bare.] 

Tween the spring and downfall of the light. 

Tennyeon, 8t. Simeon Stylltes. 

6. A kind of trap in which a weight or missile 
falls down when the set is sprung ; a deadfall. 
See the extract. 

Another native method of destroying those animals 


with a poisoned spear-head and suspended by the other 
to a forked pole or overhanging branch of a tree. The 
cord hv which the beam Is suspended descends to the path 
1, across which It lies In such a manner as to bu set 
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downward 


Dlnna be overly down-hearted, when ye tee how won- None could enter Into life but those were In down- 
derfully ye are taen care o'. Galt tight earnest. Southey, Banyan, p. 81. 

downlllll (doun'hil),prep. phr. as a. [< downs, it ledo^ht madness to strike ^ew y? have no 
prep., + klli.-i SiK downward; ‘•descend: A £ *ir«npe. 

mg; declining. downrightness (doun'rlt-ncs), n. Direct or 

And the first step* a downhiU greensward yields. plain dealing. 

Congrtiws. Nay, wha not Andreoa In very deed a man oi order, 
downiness (don'ni-nes), n. 1. The quality of f Sartor l^rtu. p. 56. 

being downy. — 2. Kuowingness; ounuiugness; downrush (doun rush), n. A rushing down, 
artfulness; outeness. [Slang.] [Bare.] 

Downingia (dou-ninMi-ft), n. [NL., named ^ f 

after A. J. Downing, a hoi^icnltunst and land- -W- «<'»•*«, Astron n mh t^. . 

MnRnn.mi.rBonni. of NAor 1 A The doumrusAes of the oases, whlol), though absolutely 

Hcape-gwOenor of New York (I«15-5^).J A inumsely hot, ore relatively cool. light, p. 288. 

small lobeliaoeous genus of Califorman plants, . , . . , , . . ^ 

consisting of low annuals with showy blue ami 

white flowers. They are ocoasionaUy cultivated ‘^s place by its own width. Thus, a bend 
for ornament parts are slipped 

downland (doun'land), n. [< + land. each other until they touch at one point 

fif AS ilfintnml hiliv InnB fdUn a hill -i- land — DoublS downsst, In having a piece cut out 

1 T ’ and »HpPeJ I"»»t the width r,l the ordinary, so as to 

land.] Land characterized by downs. touch tfio remaining parts at two points only, 

downleaa (dounTes), o. [< down^ -4- -ZejMt.] Hav- down-diare (doun'sbSr), n. In England, a 
ing no down. breast-plow used to pare off the turf ou downs. 

Of youths and maids, led after by the m-aces. dowu , ropose , a resting. 

Marlowe and Chapman, Hero and Leatider, v. Thou knowest my downeitting and mine uprising. 

This callow boy with his downUu cheek eclipsed the cxxxlx. 2. 

graybeards. Harper * Mag., LXxVj.m. doWllSOinO (donn'sum), a. [< down^, adv,, + 

downlooked (doun'lfikt), a. Having a down- -some.] Low-spirited ; melancholy. [Colloq.] 
cast countenance ; dejected ; gloomy ; sullen. when you left ns at 'Frisco we felt pretty dowtuome. 
Jealousy suffused, with Jaundice in her eyes, f- Stoeklon, The Dusantes, 111. 

Discolouring all she view’d, in tawny dress’d ; dOWn-StairS (doun'stSrz'), prep. phr. as adv. 
DotoiUook’d, and wtth^u^oo on her fist. Down the stairs ; below ; to or on a lower floor : 

j as, ho wont or is dott-n^toifs. 

[So.] 1. «. down-BtalTB (doun'starz), prep. phr. as o. Per- 
1 . The time of retiring to rest ; time of repose, taining or relating to, or situated on, the lower 

“’t.'wbich a woman IS to give ^f a house: as, he is in one of the doien- 

birth to a child ; Ijnng-in : as, she’s at the down- stairs rooms. 

A I AA V j A u • A doWHBteepyt (doun'ste’'pi), o. Having a great 

n. a. About to he down or to be in travail declivity. 

Wpor), «. [< -A pmr.-i “ '’"'’,:K,'K'S’‘o£’5:aSf p. «T. 

UoSeShotT’ doTO-rtMun (dom'.tr«m'), m- phr. „ ad,. 

tinuous Shower. , With or in the direction of the current of a 

TIio rain, which had been threatening alt day, now de- oti-nnivi 
scended in torrunU, m u .stream. 


downx^ht (doun'rit), adv. 
dounrignt, dounrjfht, also wil 


IS Into the head or 


hippopotamus ; the 

soends, and the poisoned weapon .. 

bfkck of the luckless beast, whose death in the adjw 
stream takes place soon after. Sneye. Brit., Xl. 
downfallen (doun'ffl'ln), a. Fallen ; ruined. 

Let us . . . 

Hold fast the mortal sword ; and, like good men, 
Bestride our down-falFn blitbdom. 

Shat., Macbeth, Iv. 8. 

The land Is now divorced by the downfaUen steep cliffs 
on the farther side. Jl Carew, Survey of Cornwall. 
dotm-fBather (doun'feVH'Ar), n. In omith., a 
feather, generally of small size compared with 
a contour-feather, characterized by a downy 
or plumulaceous structure throughout ; a plu- 
mule. Bee phitnule. 

Down-ftatlwr* , . . ore characterized by a downy struc- 
ture throughout They more or leu completely Invest the 
body, but are almost always hidden beneath the contour- 
feathers ; like padding about tbe bases of the latter. 

Coue*, Key to N. A. Birds, p. 86. 

dO’Vngrowtll (doun'grflth), n. The act of grow- 
ing aowuwara; the product of a downward 
growth. 

Tbta space subsequently beoomee enclosed by definite 
walls by the dotengtvwth at the meioblast In this rMlon. 

Miero*. Seienee, XXvfl. 862. 
down-gyredt (doun'jlvd), a. Hanging down 
like the loose links of fetters. [Bare.] 

His stockings foul'd, 

Vngarter'd, and down-yyv*d to his ancle. 

SAo*:, Hamlet, IL 1. 
downlutul (doun'h&l), n. Naut,, a rope by 
’Which a jib, staysail, gaff-topsail, or stuading- 
sail is hauled down when set. 

I . . . sprang post several, threw the downhaiU over 
■ the windlau, and Jumped between the knlghtheads out 


Ttrv ,inmY,a-iahf “'‘g® loadihg downward; speomcally, suen a 

f.««gel6/tagltr.m.!»v/tathetSA«e.or 

dounrightes, earliest form dunriht, dunrihte, < Tn mininn n Bialn. 

dun, down, + rihte, adv., right, straight: see 

Right down i nMlght down ; porpendicnlnrly. „„„ „ would olhorwine tnyo 

But sprede aboue. ttO’Wli-tree (doun'trfl), «. The Ochroma Lago- 

T’aModiu*, Husbondrio (E. E. T. S.), p. 56. pus, of tropical America: so called from tbe 
A giant's slain in fight, woolly covering of the seeds. 

Or mow’d o’erthwart, or cleft dOWUtrodden, dO’Wntrod/doun'trod'n, -trod)^ 


r, Hudibras. 

2. In plain terms; without ceremony or cir- 
cumlocution. 

Fairies, away ; 

We shall chide downright, If I lunger ' 


uuwuvxwuuwu, uwwuuxwu v,Aw»u.u biuu- II, -bruu;, 
a. Trodden down ; trampled upon ; tyrannized 


11. 2. downward, downwards (doun'wflrd, -w&rdz), 


vskxu, uuwuwiwaa v'*'*'*® "ft™; 'warazj, 

adv. [< ME, downward, duneward, dunward, 
also with adv, gen. suffix dounwardes, late AS. 
dduneweard, < ddune, adown, down, + -weard, 
-ward : see down^, adv., and -tcard.] 1. Prom a 
higher to a lower place, condition, or state. 
Ever In motion ; now ’tis Faith ascends. 

Now Hope, now ChariV ' ' 

And downward* with dl 


'ennyton. Merlin and Vivien. 
2. In a course or direction from a head, origin, 
source, or remoter point in space or in time : 
as, water flows downward toward the sea; to 
trace successive generations downward from 
the earliest records. 


A H. Dana, Jr., Before the Moat, p. 82. 

DejuuMid.. 

pressed; dlscooxaged. 


8, Completely; thoroughly; utterly: as, he 
downright mad. 

Ood gaf the dom hymselne, 

That Adam and Eue and bus iuue alle 
Sholden deye doun-ryhl and dwelle In peyne euere, 

Yf the! touchede the treo and of the fnit «ten. 

Pier* Plowman (C), xxL 199. 

He is a downright witty companion, that met me hete 
purposely to be pleasant and eat a Trout. 

/. Walton, Complete Angler, p. 84. 

4. Forthwith; without delay; at once. 

This paper put Mrs. Bull In such a pauion that she fell 
downright Into a fit. Arbuthnot. 

dO’Wnrigllt (doun'rit), a. [< downright, adv.'] 

1. Direoted vertically; coming straight down. 

I cleft hU beaver with a downright blow. 

Shat., 8 Hen- VI., 1. 1. 

The low thunders of a sultry sky 
Far-rolUng ere the doumr^nt lightnings glare. 

WAttfier, What of the Day. _ - , , 

a. Dlte«U,toth« point! plnia; nnomWgnoM! ''”™' 

I'u.rs'hESt, 

a loollsn ana affeclea eloquence. B. Jomon, Discoveries. w„des, and the tother half of an Ox dounwarde*. 

8. Using plain, direct language ; accustomed MamievUie, Travels, p. i66. 

to express opinions directly and bluntly ; blunt. Dagon his name ; sea monster, upward man 

Your downright captain still, downimrd fish. Milton, P. L., 1. 462. 

I’ll live and serve you. dOWUWard (doun 'wttrd), a. [< downward, adv. ] 

Beau, ond FI., Knight of Malta, v. 2. 1. Moving or tending from a higher to a lower 

l^verend cranmer, lean^ Ridley, downright Latimer, place, condition, or state ; taking a descending 
” ■ ‘ftS. ol p. 17. »>• Jgnnitivoly; j. tho *»«- 

4. OnmpUto, .1»«1,H., nltor. 

If they proceed upon any other footing, It is downright That drove the sand along, he took his way, 

tolly. Baeon, Moral fables, iv,, EzpL And roll'd biU yellow billows to the sea. Drydm. 



downward 

B«aut]r and ancniUh walking liaiid In hand 
The downward elope to death. 

Tennyuon, Fair Women. 
2. DeBcending from a head, origin, or source : 
as, the downward course of a river ; a down- 
ward tracing of records. 

How awect It were, hearing the downward stream, 
With half-shut eyes ever to seem 
Falling asleep in a lialf-Jream ! 

Tennyuon, hotos-Eatera (Chorlc Song). 

downwardly (doun'wRrd-li), adv. In a down- 
ward direction. [Rare.] 

A frame ... is cushioned between BpriiiRS which sof- 
ten the jar, whether tlie latter be communicated upwardly 
or downxmrdly. Ktectrio liet. (Amer.), 11. No. ai. 

downwards, adv. See downward. 
downweed (doun'wed), «. [< down^ + tcaedl.] 
An old English name for a species of cudweed, 
Filago Germanica. 

downwoigh (doun-wa'), v. t. To weigh or press 
down; depress; cause to sink or prevent from 
rising. 

A different sin downweighn them to the l>oltom. 

Lonoftllow, tr. of Dante's Inferno, vi. 88. 

dowi^l (dou'ni), a. [< down^ + -yi.] Hav- 
ing^wus; containing downs. Davies. 

The Forest of Dartmore, and the doum;/ part of Ashbur- 
ton, Islington, Bridford, sc. 

D^ot, Tour ttiroiigh Oreat Britain, I. 882. 
dOWny^ (dou'ni), a. [< down^ + -yi ; za Sw. du- 
ntflr.] 1. Covered ■with down or nap. 

So doth the swan her downy cygnets save. 

Shak., 1 Hen. VI., v. 3. 
2. Having the character or structure of down ; 
resemhling down : as, downy plumage. 

There ilea a downy feather. Shak., 2 Hen. IV., iv. i. 
Methinks I see the Midnight Qod appear, 

In all his downy Fump array'd. 

Conyreve, On Mrs. Hunt. 

8 . Made of down or soft feathers. 

Belinda still her downy pillow press'd ; 

Her guardian sylplt prolong'd the balmy rest. 

Pope, It. of the i... 1. 19. 

4. Soft; soothing; calm. 

Malcolm I awake I 

Shake off this downy sleep, death's counterfeit. 

Shak., Macbeth, ii. 3. 

5. Knowing; cunning: as, a downy cove. 


o^ia, < Or. AofoXny/o, a praising, < dofoMyoc, 
giring or uttering praise, < iMfa, glory, honor, 
repute, < Siuceiv, think, expect: see dogma.] A 
hymn or psalm of praise to God; a form of 
words containingan ascription of praise to God ; 
specifically, the Gloria in Excelsis or great dox- 
ology, the Gloria Patri or lesser doxoloiRi, or 
some metrical ascription to the Trinity, like 


duodeeim, twelve, < duo, = E. two, + doom ss 
E. ten : see duodecimal and twelve.] 1. A col- 
lection of twelve things; twelve units: nsed 
with or without <^: as, a dozen eggs, or a dozen 
of eggs ; twelve dozen pairs of gloves. Like other 
numerical terms denoting more than a ievrjioten is often 
used for an ludefluitely gi eat number : as, I have a dozen 
things to attend to at once. Abbreviated doz. 


blessings flow.* The n 


o doxoloyy is also given to 


[Slang.] 
y (aoi 


^ 'dou'ri), n. ; pi. dowries (-riz). [Also for- 
merly dowery; < ME. dowryc, dowrie, doweric, 
extended form of dower, q.v.] 1. The money, 
goods, or estate which a woman brings to her 
husband in marriage ; the portion given with a 
wife ; dower. See dower^ and dot^. 

I could marry this wonch for this device, . . . and ask 
no other dourry with her, but sucl* another Jest. 

Shak., T. N., 11. 6. 

Cain’s Line possest sinne as an heritage ; 

Setii's, as a dowry got by mariime. 

Sytveiter, tr. of Du Bartaa's Weeks, 11., The Ark. 
The Duke of flulse being slain in the Civil War, the 
Queen of Scots Dowry was not paid her in France. 

Baker, Chronicles, p. 333. 

2. Any gift or reward in view of marriage. 

Ask me never so much dowry and gift. Oen. xitxlv. 12. 

To bis dear tent I'd fly, . . . 

There tell my <iuality, confess my flame. 

And grant him any aowr\i that he'd name. 

Croxall, tr. of Ovid's Metamorpb., vUl. 

3. That with which one is endowed; gift ; en- 
dowment; possession. 

Adorn'd with wUedome and with chastitie, 

And all the dowriee of a iiolilc mind. 

Speneer, Daphnalda, 1. 210. 
Every rational creature has all nature for his dowry and 
eatate. Smenon, Miic., p. 24. 

dowse^, V. See douset-. 
dOWSe’’^, V. and m. See doused. 
dowser, n. See douser. 
dOWSetf, n. See doucet, 3. 
dO\^t (doust), n. [See A stroke. 

How sweetly does this fellow take his dowel. 

Stoops like a camel 1 

Fletcher (and anotherf), Nice Valour, Iv. 1. 

dOWtt. dowtet, »• Middle English forms of 
doubfl. 


dowref, n. An obsolete form of dorel. Chaucer. 
doxoloncal (dok-s$-loj'i-kal), a. [< doxology 
+ -ioaT.] Pertaining to or of the nature of a 
doxology; giving praise to God. Bp. Hooper. 
dozologue (dok-sol'^jiz), V, i . ; pret. and pp. 
doxoloaized, ppr. doxologizing. [< Qr. <fo^o2oy-etv, 
give glory to, + E. -fife.] To mve glory tp God, 
as in a doxology. Also spoiled doxologise. Bai- 
ley, 1727. 

doxology (dok-8ol'6-jl), n.j pi. doxologies (-jiz). 
[s P. Mxologie ex Pg. It. doxologia; < ML. dox- 


the Sanctna or .Seraphic Hymn, founded on Isa. vi. 8, to a 
aeries of Ualleluialw (see Rev. xlx. 4, 6), to metrical forms 
of the Gloria Patri, ami to other metrical ascriptions to 
the Trinity. The ascription to the Mnity at the end of a 
sermon is somctiinea called a lioxology. 

An express doxology or adoration, which is apt and At 
to conclude all our prayers and addresses to God. 

Jer. Taylor, Works (cd. 18S6X I. 228. 

The Psalms, . . . united three or four together under a 
single Doxology, came next, according to their present 
monthly arrangement, in the version of the Great Bible. 

Jl. W. Dixon, Hist. Church of Eng., xv. 
doxy (dok'si), «. ; pi. doxies (-siz). [Also for- 
merly doxie, doccy; a slang or cant term, prob, 
of D. or LG. origin, as if < D. *doke^e, dim. of 
MD. doeke = LG. dokke = East Fries, dok, 
dokke, a doll. Cf . East Fries, doktje, a small bun- 
dle, dim. of d(tk, LG. dokke, a bunole, supposed 
to be the same word as dok, a doll: see under 
dock‘d. Cf. duek^, from the same source.] A 
mistress; a sweetheart; generally, in a bad 
sense, a paramour. 

O. Doxy, Moll, what’s that? 

M. HU wonch. Jfia<«*<o»»andDe»P«r,EoaringOlrl,l.l. 

Tlio beggar has no relish above sensations; tie flnds 
rest more agreealile than motion ; and while he has a 
warm fire and hU doxy, never reiiocta tliat he deserves t<> 
he whlpiied. Sieeie, Spectator, No. 6. 

doyen (dwo-yan'), n. [P., a dean: see deeafi.] 
A dean. 

Some years ago 1 submitted this emendation to the 
<f<y«n of all ShiSespearians, Mr. Hailiwell-Phillipps, ask- 
ing his opinion. N. and Q., 7th ser., 111. 254. 

doyley, n. See doily. 
doylt, a. See doilt. 

Wao worth that brandy, burning trash ! , . . 

Twins mony a pour, doylt, dnioken hash, 

• O' haU hU days. 

Bximt, Scotch Drink. 

doz. A common abbreviation of dozen. 
doze (doz), V. ; pret. and pp. dozed, ppr. dozing. 

f Prob. < icol. ama, doze (cf. d««, also dos, a 
uU, a dead calm), sx 8w. dial, dusa, doze, slum- 
ber, =: Dan. dose, doze, mope j cf. dds, drowsi- 
ness. Prob. connected witn Icel. dUrr, a nap, 
diira, take a nap, and with AS. dysig, foolish, 
E. dizzy: see dizzy, and words there cited. 
Connection with daze is doubtful.] I, intrans. 
1, To sleep lightly or fitfulljr; especially, to 
fall into a light sleep unintentionally. 

If he happened to doze a llltlo, the Jolly cobbler waked 
liim. Sir B. h'JSetrange. 

Before I dozed off, I was going to tell you what Mr. and 
Mrs. TuUlver were talking almut. 

George Eliot, MUl on the Floss, i. 1. 
2. To be in a state of drowsiness ; be dull or 
half asleep : as, to doze over a book. 

The poppled sails doze on the yard. 

Lowell, Appledore. 

How can the Pope dou on In decency 7 
He needs must wake up als|a, speak nU word. 

Browning, Ring and Book, II. 67. 
= 8ra. Drotate, SDtmber, etc. See deep. 

n. trans. 1. To pass or spend in drowsiness : 
us, to doze away one’s time. 

Chleflcss armies dozed out the campaign. 

Pope, Dun^d, W. 617. 
2. To make dull; overcome as ■with drowsi- 
ness. [Bare or obsolete.] 

Dozed with much work. Pepye, 

doze (doz), n. [< doze, v. i.] A light sleep ; a 
fitful slumber. 

It was no more than ... a slight slumber, or a morn- 
ing doze at most. Jane Auelen, Northanger Abbey, p. 16. 
To bod, where half in doze I seem’d 
To float about. Tennyeon, Princess, L 

dozen (doz'n), n. [Early mod. E. also dosen, 
dozein, dosein, dozan, < ME. dozeyn, dozeyne, 
dosem^ dosain, etc. (xx D. dozifn ss hfflG. auc- 
zend, mQ. tusin, tossin, G. dutzend cs Dan. dusin 
= Sw. dussin = Russ, duizhina, a dozen), < OF. 
dozaine, douzaine, dosaine, dozeine, dozeyne, a 
dozen, a number of twelve (in various uses), a 
judicial or municipal district so called (F. dou- 
zaine = Pr, dotzena =s 8p. docena sr Pg. duzia 
= It. dozzina, a dozen), prop. fem. of dozain, 
douzain, douzin, dosin, adi., twelve, as a noun a 
dozen, a twelfth part (with suffix -ain, E. -an, 
-en, < L. -anus), \ doge, douee, F. douze xx Pr. 
dotze as Bp. doce sa Pg. dose = It. dodtoi, < L. 


Perch'd alwut the knolU, 

A aozen angry models letted steam. 

Tennyeon, ITlnceu, Prol. 
2t. In old Enfir.lnir.amumeipal.districtconsist- 
ingorijfinallyoftwelvefamiliosor householders. 
Compare tithing, riding'^, hundred. [In this sense 
only historical, and usually spelled dosein.] 

The court there held clearly, that where a man of a 
Dozein is amerced in the Hundred, or Loot, that his cattle 
shall be taken, 1. o., distrained well enough in what Place 
soever they are found within the Hundred, oltho' it is in 
anotliar Dozein. Vide 16 Ellx. Dyer, 822 a. 

Jlichard Godfrey's Cate (1616), 11 Coke, 46. 
To which Leets come three Deoinera with their Dozein, 
and present things presentable, whereof one Is called the 
first Dozein, the second, the second Dozein, the third, the 
third Dozein. Jtiehard Godfrey's Case (1616), 11 Coke, 44 b. 

In the statute for view of Frankpledge made 18 E. 2, one 
of the articles for stewards in their Leets to enquire of, is, 
if all the Dozeine be in the assise of our Lord the King, 
and which not and who receive them. 

Cowell, Diet, and Interpreter. 
Bakers’ dozen, flee baker.— ’Long dozen, devU’a 
dozen. Same aa bakers' dozen (which see, under bakei^ 
dozened (dS'znd), a. [As doze + -eti + -ed^.} 
Spiritless; impotent; 'Withered. Brockett. [Prov- 
Eng.] 

dozener (duz'n-iir), n. [Early mod. E. and his- 
torically dozeiner, doziner, dosiner, etc., < ME. 
dozinier, dozenier, < OF. (AF.) dozenier, < do- 
zaine, a dozen : sec dozen. The word appears 
to have become confused with deeenner, aeeiner, 
etc. : see deeenner.] If, One who belongs to 
the municipal district called a dozen.— 2. A 
ward const^le ; a city constable. [Local, Eng. ] 
The Police of the city [Litchfleld] is efficient. It con- 


generally. Munieip. Corp. Avorf# (1886), p. 1028. 

dozenth (duz'nth), a. \<.dozen + -th.] Twelfth. 
[Rare.] Imp, Did. 

dozer (do'zSr), n. One who dozes or slumbers ; 
one who is slow and listless, as if he were not 
fully awake. 

Calm, even-tempered dozers through life. J. Bailli*. 
When he aroused himself from a nap in church, arose, 
and looked sternly about to catch some luckless dozer. 

Harper's Mag., LXV. 683. 

dozinerf, n. Same as deeenner. 
doziness (do'zi-nes). n. [< dozy + -ness.] Drow- 
siness; beaviness; inclination to sleep. Looke- 
dozy (do'zi), a. [<(foc6 + -yi.j 1. Drowsy; 
heavy; inclined to sleep ; sleepy; sluggish. 

Tlio yawning youth, icaree half awake. 

His lacy limbs and dozy Iicad essays to raise. 

Dryden, tr. of Perslus’s Satires, ill. 

2. Beginning to decay, as timber or fruit. [U.S.] 
Chemical symbol of deeipium. 
dpt. An abbreviation of d^onent. 

Tn. An abbre'viation of debtor and doctor, 
dr. An abbreviation of dram and drams. 

D. B. An abbreviation of dead-reckoning, 
drabl (drab), n. HEarly mod. E. drabbe; prob. 
< Ir. drabog xs Glael. drabag, a slut, slattern, 
cf. Gael, drabach, dirty, slovenly, arabaire, a 
slovenly man, < Ir. drab, a spot, stain ; prob. 
related to Ir. and Gael, drabh, draff, the grains 
of malt, whence Gael, drabhag, dregs, lees, a 
little filthy slattern, drabhas, filth, obscenity, 
foul weather. Prob. connected with draff, q. v.}. 

1. A slut; a slattern. 

Drabbe, a slut, (F.) vllotlere. Palsgrave. 

flo at an Irish funeral appears 
A train of drubs, with mercenary tears. 

W, King, Art of Cookery. 

2. A strumpet ; a prostitute. 

If your wor 

knaves, you n< 

Shak., M. for M., 11. 1. 
drab^ (drab), v. i. ; pret, and pp. drabbed, ppr. 
drabbing. [< drab\ n.] To associate ■mth 
strumpets. 

(L he's the most conrteous physician. 

You may drink or drab in 'a company freely. 

FUUhtr (and anofAer), Fair Maid of the Inn. 
drab^ (drab), n. and a. [Grig, a trade-napief 
being a particular application (simple ‘clotii,^ 
i. e., un^ed cloth 1) of F. drop, cloth: see' 
dra^.] I. «. 1. A thick woolen cloth of ayel- 
lowlsb-gray color.— 2. A yellowish-gray tint. 



drab 

n, a. Of a yellowish-gray color, like the 
cloth BO called. 

drab^ (drab), n. [Origin obscure.] A kind of 
wooden box used In salt-works for holding the 
salt when taken out of the boiling-pans. Its 
bottom is shelving or inclining, that the water 
may drain off. 

Drapa (dr&'ba), w, [NL., < Gr. 6p6(iTi, a plant, 
Lepidium Draba.'] A genus of cruciferous 
plants, low herbaceous perennials, or rarely an- 
nuals, often cespitose, distinguished by ovate 
or oblong raany-seoded pods with flat nerve- 
less valves parallel to the broad septum, riu-ru 
are about lOQ specleti, mostly natives of tbo tulder ami 
mountainous regions of the northern heiulsplierc, of 
■which no are found in North America, chiefly in the west- 
ern ranges of mountoiiu and in arctic regions. The whit- 
low-grass of Kuropo, D. vtma, also introduced Into soniu 
parts of the United State^ is a small winter annual and 
one of the earliest spring flowers, 
ibabbe^ (drab'hr), n. [< drab^, v., + -cri.] 
One who keeps company with drabs. . 

1 well know him 
For a most insatiate drabber. 

Mtunnger, City Madam, Iv. 2. 

drabbets (drab'ets), n. [Prob. ult. < P. drop, 
cloth; cf. drab^.1 A coarse linen fabric or 
dnok made at Barnsley in England, 
drabbing (drab'ing), n. [Verbal n. of dmhi, v. ] 
The practice of associating with strumpets, or 
drabs. 

■Whlcli of all the virtues 

0ut drunkenness, and drabbing, thy two morals) 
Have not I reach’d? 

Beau, and PL, Four Plays hi One. 
drabbishl (drab'ish), ffl. [< draftl + -wfcl.] Hav- 
ing the qualities of a drab ; sluttish. 

I markte the drabbiehe sorcerers. 

And harde their disraall spell. 

Ibrant, tr. of Horace’s Satires, 1. 8. 

drabbiaha (drab'ish), a. [< drah‘i + -iahi.] 
Somewhat of the color of drab, 
drabble (drab'l), v. ; nrot. and pp. drabbled, 
ppr. drabblirM. [< ME. drabelen, arablen, also 
aravelen (and in comp, bodrabelen, Udravelcn, 
bedrabblc), slabber, soil, drabble, = LG. drab- 
beln, slaver, dribble, = Dan. drwvc, twaddle, 
drivel. Another form of drivel^ and dribble'^, 
Prob. ult. connected with drab^.l I. trane. To 
draggle ; make dirty, as by dragging in mud and 



n, intram. To fish for barbels with a rod 
C 4 id a long line passed through a piece of lead. 
Irabble (arab'l), n. [< drabble, v,] Bagged 
and dirty people collectively; rabble. 

He thought some Presbyterian rabble 
lu test-repealing spite wore come to flout him. 

Or some fierce Methodistlo drabble. 

Wolcot (Peter Pindar). 

drabbler (drab'Wr), n. [Also written drabler; 
appar. < drabble , ».] Naut., in sloops and schoon- 
ers, a small additional sail, sometimes laced to 
the bottom of a bonnet (which is itself an ad- 
ditional sail) on a square sail, to give it a 
greater depth or more drop. 

And took our draUere from our bonnets straight, 

And levered onr bonnets from the courses. 

Greene and Lodge, Ixioklug Glass for Loud, and Eng. 

drabbldtailt (drab'l-tal), n. A slattern. 

Dracaena (dLri-se'nl), n. [NL., named with 
reference to its producing the rosin called drag- 
on’s-blood ; < LL. draocana, a sbe-dragon, < Gr. 
ipdxaiva, fern, of dpdKuv, a serpent, a dragon.] A 
^nus of liliaceous trees, natives of tbo tropical 
regions of Af- 
rica, Asia, and 
Polynesia, in- 
cluding anout 
SSspemes. The 
leaves are large, 
lanceolate, and 
entire, often 
somewhat fleshy, 
and are borne in 
tnlts at the ends 
of the branches. 

The flowers are 
small and the 
fruit Is baccate. 

'Various species 
are cultivated in 


oountof their foli- 
age and tropical 
habit, though 

lifting tliAt 

known under the name belong rather to the related ge- 
nus Corduline. The most remarkable species Is the drag- 
on-tree, J>. Draeo, of the Canaiy islands, which yields a 
resin called dregon's-blood. Jt Is of repld growth, and at- 
taint sometimas a gigantic site. A ftunous tree at Oro- 


1768 

tava, on Tenertffe, which was destroyed by a hurricane In 
1807, was about 76 feet high and 79 feet in circumference 
sear the base, and was of nearly the same ileo in 1402. 
dracanith,n. \^eidragagant,tragacanth.^ Gum 
tragacaiith. See tragaeanth. 
drachm (dram), ». Same ns drachma and dram. 
drachma (drak'mii), n. ; pi. drachma’, drachmas 
(-m6, -milz). [L.',' also rarely drachuma, < Gr, 
opaxdby later also SfMypij, dial, dapxgby ^<bpxfai, 
an Attic weight, a Grecian silver coin, lit, as 
much as one can hold in the band, a handful ; 
cf. dp&ypa, a handful, a sheaf, fipdf, a handful, a 
measure so called, < dpAaaeadai {■\/ *6paK), grasp, 
take by haudfuls. The E. forms are drachm, 
dram: soedmm.] 1. The principal silver coin 
of the ancient 
Greeks. The 
drachma coined 
according to the 
Attic weight- 
system weighed 
(normally) 07.4 
grains ; the 
drachma of tlie 
ACgiiietic sys- 
tem weighed 97 
grains', of tlie 
(Irwco - Asiatic, 

^ , 60 grains ; of 

the Khodian, OO 

if the Ilahy Ionic, 84 grains; and of the Persian, 
OO Kisms. Koughly speaking, the average value of the 
ancient drachma may no said to have liecii atioiit the same 
as tiiat of the modern one, or the French franc, but its 
purchasing iiower was cousiderahly greater. 

By heaven, I had rather coin my heart, 

And drop my blood for drachmas. Shak.,J. C., Iv. 8. 

There’s a drachm to purchase gingerbread for thy muse. 

B. Jonson, Poetaster, iv. J. 

Iv carte) I renieinhe 

lietween 

it was agreed tliat a free citizen should lie restoml for 
1000 drachmas, and a slave bearing arms for 800. 

Hume, Essays, il. 11. 
2. A silver coin of the modem kingdom of 
Greece, by law of tbo same value as the k'roneb 
franc, equal to 19.3 United States cents. It is 
divided into 100 lepta. — 8. A weight among 
the ancient Greeks, being that of the silver 
coin. See dram. 

draclua, dracine (dra-si'ull, dra'sin), n. [NL. 
dracina, < L. draco, dragon, in reference to 
dragon ’s blood.] The red resin of the substan ce 
called dragon’s-blood, much used to color var- 
nishes, Also called draconin. 

Draco (drd'ko), n. [L. draco (drachm-), < Gr. 
ipdKotv (dpaKovT-), a serpent, a dragon, a constel- 
lation so called, a sea-nsh, etc. : see dragon and 
rfrafce2,] 1, One of the ancient northern con- 
stellations, the Dragon. — 2. [he.] Aluminous 


Drachma of Thaistug 
struck 


drafflesacked 

wing-like lateral expansions of the Integument, supported 
by prolonged rlhs, a moderate mouth, and small conic In- 
ciitors. Over 20 species are found in India and adjoining 
countries. See cut under dragon. 

draconitest, n. [< L. draco(n-), a dragon, + 
-«<<«.] A dragon-stone. 

Haue ill your rings cytlier a Sniaragd, n .Sapliire, or a 
liraconites, which you shall heart' lor an omameut ; for 
in stoucM, as also in liearbes, tliore is great clflcacie. 

liabees Hook (E. E. T. 8.), p. 267. 

draconitic (drak-o-nit'ik), a. Same as dracmtic, 

Draconoidea (drak-d-noi'dd-^), n. pi. [NL., < 
l>raeo{n-) + -oidea."] A faniily or lizards, of 
wliich the genus Draco is the type : now usual- 
ly merged in Agamidm. 

dracontiasis (drak-on-tl'a-sis), n. [NL., < Gr. 
dpdKuv (dfHiKuvT-), dragon, + see -mwm.] 

In pathol., the presence in the tissues of the 
Dracunculm medinensis, and the morbid condi- 
tions produced by it. See Dracunculm, 3. 

dracontlc (dra-kon'tik), «. [< NL. *draconti- 
ciis, < Gr. as ii' ^dpasovriKo^, < d/id/cwv (dpaKovr-), 
dragon; tho dragon's hcad^ L. caput draconis, 
being a name formerly given to one of the 
nodes of the lunar orbit.] Pertaining to the 
nodes of the moon’s orbit (called the dragon's 
headand tail). Also draconitic.-DnoorMo month, 

tho time which tho mouti takes in making a revolution 
from a node back to that node. On the average, it is 27 
days 6 hours 6 minutes SC seconds, being about 21 hours 
shorter than a tropical or periodical montli. 

draoontina (drAkon'tm), a. [< Gr. dpdKOv (Spa- 
KOVT-), a dragon, + -»ncl.] Belonging to or of 
the character of a dragon. 

Dracontltun (dr&-kon^8hi-um), n. [NL., < Gr. 
dpaKdvTiov, a plant of the arum kind, < ipasuv 
(dpaKovT-), a dragon ; “the spots or streaks of 
the plant resembling those of the dragon.”] 1 . 
A genus of araceous plants, natives of tropical 
America. There arc 6_or 6 siiecies, wliich a 


2. [I, c.l The pnarmaccutical name for the 
root of tho skunk-cabbage, Symplocarvus fati- 
dus (sometimes called Ih-acontium jeetidum). 
The root is used as an acrid irritant, as an an- 
tispasmodic, etc. 

Dracimculns (drA-kun'ku-lus), n. [L., dim. 
of draeo{n-), dragon, serpent : boo Draco, drag- 


ex Aracece, including two species of south- 
ern Europe and the Canary imands. The green 

dragon, />. vulgaris, with pedalely divided leaves and 
spottod stems, is sometimes cultivated, but its largo green 
ifowers (purple wltiiin) are very fetid. 

cxhalation'from mamhy groud.ls. " Imp. Diet.- 

8 Aironusof old-world acrodoiitlizardn of the t^alltongmus. — 3 , A gonus Of worms. D.{Ptla- 
?• -A gonus or oiu worm acroaoni uzarus, or me rta)7iMvfiWTWM,thegulnea-worni.aHne, thread-like wonn 
00 centimeters to 1 meter long, inhabits In its larval con- 



family Agamidw, having a parachute formed of 
the integument stretched over extended hinder 
ribs, by moans of which tho animal protracts 
its leaps into a kind of flight. Draco volans, 
of tho Malay peninsula, is the common fl 3 dng- 
lizard or dmgon. See dragon, 2. 

Dracocephalum (drs-k^-sef'a-lum), ». [NL., 
< Gr. dpdsuv, a dragon, + head : in ref- 

erenco to the shape of the corolla,] A genus 
of labiate plants, of about 30 species, natives of 
the Mediterranean region and temperate Asia, 
with a single species indigenous to North Amer- 
ica. It is very nearly related to Nepeta. A few species 
are occashmally cultivated fur their showy liuwen or the 
fragrance of tho foliage. D. Canarietise has been ealleil 
sweet balm or bairn of Gilead. A common name for plants 
of the genus is dragon' s-head. 

Draconian (drft^6'ni-an), o. Same as Draconic. 

Kefralning from ail Draconian legUlation, they have 
put their faith in a system of ingenious checks and acom- 
pllcated formal procedure. D. M. Wallace, Russia, p. 206. 

Draconic (dr^kon'ik), a. [< L. Draco(n-), < Gr, 
ApdKuv (Apoxorr-), a person’s name, < ipaxuv, 
a serpent, dragon: see Draco, dragon.] 1. Of 
or pertaining to Draco, arobon of Athens in or 
about 621 B. 0., and one of tho founders of the 
enlightened Attic polity; or resembling in se- 
verity the code of laws said to have wen es- 
tablished by him, in which ho prescribed the 
penalty of death for nearly nU crimes— for 
smaller crimes because they merited it, and 
for greater because he knew of no penalty moro 
severe. Hence — 2. Bigoroos: applied to any 
extremely severe, harsh, or oppressive laws. — 
8. Belatmg to the constellation Draco. 

Draconicaliy (dr^kon'i-kal-i), adv. In a Dra- 
conic manner ; severely ; rigorously. 

^aconin (drak'd-nln), n. ^me as dracina, 

DraconintB (drak-d-ni'ne), «. pi. [NL., < Dra- 
co(n-) + -ino).] A subfamily of lizards, of 
whioa the genus Draco is the type. They have 


itomacli in drlnking-wator, aud finds its way to the 
subcutaneous regions, esiieciaily of the legs aud feet, 
where it develops and causes abscesses. It is very common 
in tropical Asia and Africa. 

dradt. Obsolete preterit and past participle of 
dread, 

dra^e (draj), n. Same as dredge^. 

draff lorkf), n. [Also formerly sometimes 
draugh, and by extension draft, draught; < ME. 
draf, refuse, esp. refuse of grain, chaff, husks 
(not in AS.), = D. draf, svnll, hog’s wash, cf. 
drab, drabbo, dregs, lees, grounds, = OHG. tre- 
bir, MHG. treber, G. treber, ir&ber, pi,, grains, 
husks, = led. draf, draff, husks, = Sw. drqf, 
graius, = Dan. drav, dregs, lees. Perhaps of 
Celtic origin : cf . Ir. drabh =s Gael, drabh, draff, 
refuse. Perhaps connected with drafti, q. v.] 
Befuse ; lees ; dregs ; the wash or swill given 
to swine ; speoifieally, the refuse of malt which 
has been used in brewing or distilling, given to 
swine aud cows. Also called brewers grains. 
Defyle not thy lips with eating much, os a Piggo eating 
drnfe. Habees Book (E. E. T. 8.), p. 77. 

I had a hundred and fifty tattered prodigals, lately come 
from swine-keeping, from eating draff and husks. 

Shak., 1 Hen. IV., iv. 2. 
No, give them grains their fill. 

Busks, draff to drink and swill. 

B. Jonson, Ode to TTiinself. 

Nothing-worth, 

Merc chaff and draff, much better burnt. 

Tennyson, The Epic. 

draffishf (drAf'ish), a. [< draff -f -m/G.] Like 
draff; draffy; worthless. 

The drafflsh deciaracyons of roy lordo Boner, with such 
otlior dirty dryselyngei of Antichrist. 

Bp. Bale, A Course at the Komyshe Foxe (IMS), fol. 97 b, 

draJBesackedt (draf'I-sakt), a. Filled with 
draff. Becon, Works, II. 591 (Parker Boo.), 
not^ in N. aud 7tb ser., Y. 802. 


draff-saok 


1764 


dnit 


draff-sackt, n. K ME. drafsak; < draff + 
sac^l.] A bag filled with draff or refuse. 


drafl^ (drW'i), o. [< draff + -yl. Cf. equiv. 
drafty^, draughty^,'] Like draff ; waste ; worth- 
less. 

Tho <lroK» and draffy part, dlagraco and jealoualc, 

I worn thee, and contemn thee. 

Fletcher, Island Princess, Iv. 1. 


draft^. draught^ (dr&ft), n. and a. [This word 
has onangou in pron. from draught (ME. and 
mod. Sc. pron. drildht) to draft (pron. drilft, 
dr&ft), and the fact has been recognized hr the 
epolli^ drq/t, which, dating from late ME., is 
now tho established fonn in the military, com- 
mercial, and many technical uses, in which the 
literary traditions in favor of draught are less 
felt; in other uses the spelling draught still 
prevails, though draft is not uncommon in many 
of them. There is no rational distinction be- 
tween the two forms ; draft is on all accounts 
preferable. (The/ represents the changed sound 
of the orig. guttural ; a similar change is rec- 
ognized in the spelling dwarf.) Early mod. E. 
usually draught, rarely drqft (dial, also drought, 
drait: see drought^, drait), < ME. draught, 
draugt, drauht, draht, also rarely drafte, also, 
with loss of the guttural, drawtc, a drawing, 
pulling, pull, stroke, etc., not found in AS. (= 
MD. draght, dracht, D. dropf = MLG. LG. dracht, 
a load, burden, = MHG. trakt, G. tracht, a load, 
=3 Icel. drditr, a pulling, draft of fishes), s= 
OSw. drakt, 8w. driigt =s Gan. dragt, a burden, 
litter, draft; with formative -t, < AS. dragan, 
draw, drag : see draw. The uses of drt^t are 
so numerous and involved that their exhibition 
in linear sequence is diflicult. All the senses 
attached to tho word in either spelling with 
their quotations are here necessarily exhibit- 
ed together under drqffi, draught^, although, of 
oourse, most of the obsolete senses are found 
only in the older spelling draught (in its vari- 
ous ME. forms). Modem senses in which the 
spelling draught is still prevalent over draft 
are indicated. In cases not so indicated, drc(ft 
is the prevalent spelling. The compounds in 
which draught is the only recorded spelling are 
given under that spelling.] I, n. 1. Tho act 
of drawing or dragging (in any sense) ; a draw- 
ing; a draw; a haul; a pull. [In this sense, 
and in senses 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 14, lu, 19, etc., gen- 
erally spelled draught. See etymology and ex- 
amples.] 

And bent ht» litiw, . . . and even there 

A Urge drnuaht up to hii eare 

He drew, and with an arrow . . . tlie queetie a wounde 

He gave. Chaucer'e Dream, 1. 787. 

She aont an arrow forth with mlglity draught. 

Speneer, K. Q.. IV. vU. .SI. 

So doth the (lalier consider tlie draught of hla net, rather 
than tile casting In. 

J. Bradford, Letters (Parker Soc., 18SS), 11, 211. 

Upon the draught of a pond not one flah was left. 

Sir M. note. 


2. The capacity of being dragged or hauled ; 
the yielding to a force wnioh draws or drags ; 
as, a cart or plow of easy draft. — 3. The act of 
drawing water from a well, or any liquid from a 
vessel ; tho state of being ready to bo so drawn : 
as, ale on draught. 

Draivte of watyr owto of a Welle, or other lycoure owte 
of a wesselle, [L.] idem est [sc. quod Aai4«tus|. 

Prompt. Parv., p. 181. 
4. That which is drawn, dragged, or pulled ; a 
load or burden to be drawn. 


Delve dichea, here and drawu draghtee and berthena. 

MS. in UallimU. 

6. That which is secured by drawing or pull- 
ing; specifically, that which is obtained by 
drawing a net through the water in fishing ; a 
haul. 

Som fiteheres gold a draujte at Ashes with the nettls. 

Treviea, tr. of Higdon’s Polychronloon, III. 67. 
For he was astonished ... at the draught of the Ashes 
which they had taken. Luke v. H. 


'What stands for “top" In wool manufacture is called 
Arst drafte lii sUk-combing. 

W. C. Bramwell, Wool-Carder, p. 44. 
6. The act of drinking, as of water or wine. 

In hU hands he took the goblet, but awhile the draught 
forbore. Trench, Uarmosan. 


7. A quantity of a liquid dmnk at one time ; a 
quantity, especially of a medicine, prescribed 
to be drunk at one time. 

Thou shalle have drynke, . . . 

Have here the draght that I the hete (promUedJ. 

Towneley Myiteriee, p. 228. 


For the whole Ocean would not aerue the Snnne alone 
tor a draught. Purehae, Pilgrimage, p. 12. 

My purpose is to drink my morning's draught at the 
Thatched House. I. Walton, Complete Angler, p. 20. 

Prepare a sleepiim Draught, to seal hU Eyes, 

Congreve, tr. of Ovid's Art of Love. 

Where once the sign-post caught the passing eye, 

Low lies that house where nut-brown <frau£rA(« Inspired. 

Ooldemith, Dei. Vll. 

8t. A drawing by sensuous or mental motives ; 
attraction; enticement; inducement. 

For any Inste of loves draught. 

Ofrmr, Conf. Amant., I. 848. 

9. The act of drawing or taking away a part ; 
the act of taking a number or a portion from an 
aggregate ; a levy ; the act of depleting or re- 
ducing in number, force, etc. : as, a drttft upon 
his resources. 

There remained many places of trust and profit unfilled, 
for which there were fresh draughte made out of the sur- 
roiiniting multitudes. Addivon, Vision of Justice. 

10. A selection of men or things for a roecial 
duty or purpose; specifically, a selection or 
drawing of persons from the general body of 
the people, by lot or otherwise, for military ser- 
vice; a levy; conscription; also, a selection of 
persons already in service, to be sent from one 
post or organization to another, in either tho 
army or the navy ; a detachment ; also, a trans- 
fer of vessels of war to a different fleet or squad- 
ron. 


Several of tho States had supplied the deflcleiicy hy 
draft! to serve fur the year. MarehalL 

The operation at the dru/l, with the high bounties paid 
for army recruits, Is l>egimilug to affect injuriously tite 
iisvul service. Lincoln, in Kaymond, p. 428. 

11. A team of horses in a cart or wagon. 
Brockett. IProv. Eng.] — 12. The depth of 
water whicli a sliip draws or requires to float 
it; the depth a ship sinks in water, especially 
when laden : as, a ship of 12 feet draft. If tho 
vessel is fully laden, it is termed the load-water 
draft; if uuloaded, the light-water draft. 

He is tlie first that hath come to any certainty before- 
liand, of foretelling the draught of water of a sliip before 
she be launched. Pepyt, Diary, II. 378. 

13. A written order drawn by one person upon 
another; a writing directing the payment of 
money on account of tho drawer. Drafts are fre- 
quently used by the agents or officers of corporations, one 
sgent drawing on another. One reason fur using tiiem Is 
tlie conveutuiice lu keeping accounts and having vouchers 
for payments. Drafts are frequently used lietween muni- 
cipal officers, and are not usually negotiable instruments 
when thus used. Abbreviated 
You shall have a draught upon him, payable at sight ; 
and, let me tell yon, he is as warm a man as any within 
five miles round him. (Mdemith, Vicar, xlv. 


I thought It most prudent to defer the drafU till ad- 
vice was received of the progress of tlie loan. 

A. Hamilton. 

He was driven to the expedient at replenishing the ex- 
chequer by draughte on his new subjects. 

Preecott, Ford, and Isa., 11. ID. 
14. The distance to whioh an arrow may be 
shot; a bow-shot. Also called bow-draught. 
Fro thena a fiotee drawghte, toward the Huuthe, is the 
Chlrche, wliere seynt James and Zacharie tlio Prophete 
weren buryed. Mandevillt, Travels, p, 06. 


tie wttti-urogh hym a draght & a dyn made, 
Qedrlt oil his gynge and bis grounde held. 

Deelruction qf Troy (K. B. T. 8.), 1. 1 


16. The drawing or moving of air ; the air so 
drawn or moved ; a confined current of air, as 
in a room or in tho flue of a chimney. The draft 
of a chimney depends, apart from tlie mode of construc- 
tion, on the difference of the density of tho rarefied column 
inside the chimney, as compared with an equal column of 
tlie external atmosphere, or on the difference lu height of 
the two columns of elastic fluid, supposing them reduced 
to the same standard of density. The velocity of the cur- 
rent is tlio same as that of a heavy body let fall from a 
lietght equal to tho difference In height of two such aiirial 
columns. Drafts may be produced or Increaaed (o) by a 
Idast which rarefies the air aliove the fire (a blaet-drnft). or 
(6) by blowers which compress the air beneath the fire (a 
forced draft). 'Whenia forced draft to iis4I on a veioel, 
air is forced into the fire-room, which is cloeed in such a 
way that the air can find ogress only through the tumaces 
and funnels. In some recent vessels Increaaed draft has 
been secured by the partial exhaustion of the air in the 
uptakes and lower parts of the funnels, whioh causes an 
Increased flow of air from tlie tire-room through the fur- 
nacea This Is called an induced draft. 

The topmost elm-tree gather'd green 
From dra^Ats of balmy air. 

l^nnyeon, Lauucelot and Qninevere. 

16f. A move in chess or checkers. 

With a draght he was chekmato. MS. in HaUivM. 

Of the progreeaion and draughtet of the forsayde playe 
of the chesae. Caedon, Playe of the Cbease, p. 4. 


But 1 deltuere weel tbto oheoke, 

I leese my game at this drauxte, 

Hymnt to Pirgin, etc. (B. B. T. 8.), p. 76. 


The chekker was obotoly there chosen the first. 

The draghtee. the dyse, and other dr^h games. 

Deelruction cf Troy (B. E. T. 8.), 1. 1621. 
There are two methods of playing at draughte: the one 
commonly used in England, denominated the French 
Oame, which is played uimn a chess-board, and the other 
called the Polish Oame, because, I presume, the first was 
invented in France and the latter in Poland. 

Strutt, Sports and Pastimes, p. 41S. 

18. A mild blister; a poultice. — 19t. A drain; 
a sink ; a privy. Mark vii. 10. 

Hang them, or stab them, drown them in a draught, 
Confound them by some coiine. Shak., T. of A,, v. i. 

20. An allowance for waste of goods sold by 
weight; also, an allowance made at the eus- 
tom-honse on excisable goods. [Eng.] — 21. 
The sot of drawing; delineation; that whioh is 
delineated: a representation by lines, as the 
figure of a nouse, a machiue, a fort, etc., drawu 
on paper ; a drawing or first sketch ; an outline. 

We are not of opinion, ... os some are, that nature 
in working hath before her certain exemplary draughte or 
patterns. Hooker, Eccles. Polity, i. 3. 


The drq/{« or sea-plats being oonsulted, it was concluded 
to go to certain islands lying lu lut. 2.8° north. 

Dampier, Voyages, an. 1687. 

Tlie cemeterial ceils of ancient Clirlstians and martyrs 
were Ailed with draughte of Scripture stories. 

Sir T. Browne, Urn-burial, ill. 

For not only the Judgment upon that nation [the Jewish] 
WHS a draught, os it were, in little of the great day, but the 
symptoms and fore-runners of the one were to bear a pro- 
portion with the other. StUlingfUet, Sermons, I. xl. 

Hence — 22. A first sketch, outline, or copy of 
any writing or composition ; the proposed form 
of a written instrument prepared for amend- 
ment and alteration, as may bo required, pre- 
liminary to making a fair copy. 

In the original draft of the instructions was a curious 
paragrapli which, on second thoughts, it was determined 
to omit. Macaulay, Hist Eng., xxili. 

23t. A treatise ; a discourse. 


Tliet Ich habbe hler beuore yssewed [showed] . . . hner 
[where] thet Ic suck of the wyttes of the zaule [soul] ate 
giniiinge of tlie dra,jthe of iiirtue. 

Ayenbite of Inwyt (E. E. T, 8.), p. 261. 


24t. A drawbridge: aamB as draught-bridge. 


Thsy let down the gre 
Sir Qawayne and the 


26. In founding, the slight bevel given to the 
pattern for a casting, in order that it may be 
drawn from the sand without injury to the mold. 
— 26. In maaonry, a line on the surface of a 
stone hewn to the breadth of the chisel. — 27. 
In weaving, the cording of a loom or the ar- 
rangement of the heddles. 

The draught and tie-up, as it is called, for weaving the 
twill. A. Barlow, Weaving, p. 108. 

28. The sectional area of the openinm in a 
turbine-wheel or in a sluice-gate. — 20, The 
degree of defleotion of a millstone-furrow from 
a radial direotion. — 30t. A stroke. 


Ko man ne myghte asytte 
Hys swordes draught. 

Oetovian, 1. 1666 (Weber's Metr. Kom., III.). 


zij draughtee with the egge of the knyfe the venison 
crossande. HoAees Book (E. B. T. 8.X p. 141- 


81t. Skill; art; stratagem. 

He made wel the tabernacle als hem was tagt, 
Outen and graueu with witter dragt. 

Oeneeie and Exodue (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 8622. 
For Arvirage his brothers place supplyde 
Both in hit armes and crowne, and by that draught 
Did drive the Bomanes to the weaker syde. 

Spenm, F. Q., U. x. 61. 


32t. A company or lot. [Slang.] 

A draught of butlers. 

Strutt, Sports and Pastimes, p. 80. 
33. The heart, liver, and lights of a calf or 
sheep : in this sense only draught. Also called 
pluck. [Prov. Eng. and Scotch.] —Angle of 
draft. See anpleS.— Black draught. See Stack-draught. 
—Delivery draft, in molding, the constmotion of a pat- 
tern by tapering Ita parts, or otherwise so forming it 
that It can be withdrawn ’’without breaking the mold.— 
Drifts In the sheer draft, in ehip-buUding, those pieces 
wlicre the rails are cut off. They are ended with sorolts 
and called BServeeclng drauBht, a solu- 

tion of citrate of potassium given in a state of efferves- 
cence, prepared by mixing lemon-juice, or a solution of 
citric acid, with a solution of carbonate or bicarbonate of 
potasslnm.— Margin draft 8eernafpb>.— Oadraaght. 
See def. 8.— Bevmlng dnft in a steam-boiler, sn^an 
arrangement of the draft that the current of hot air and 
smoke is caused to return in a course parallel to ita first 
course. E. H. Knight.— UtMX draft, in ehip-building. 
See the extract 



draft 

Tha portion of the detiffn which contains the three plans 
we haw jnst been describing, towther with the positions 
<rf decks, porta, and general outline of the hull, U termed 
the sneer araiight, and this Is the drawing which is chiefly 
required In laying^)!!. TKearU, Naval Arch., 1 8. 

Split draft, In a steam-boiler, such an arrangement of 
the draft that the current of hot air and tmukuls divided 
and caused to pass off by two or raoru flue.s. £. U. Knight. 
— To hitwe a draft, in earp., said of mortised work when 
the pinhole through the tenon Is made nearer the shoulder 
than the corresponding hole through tlie cheeks of the 
mortise, so that when the pin is driven it draws the parts 
sniMly together. (See also wheel-drajt.) 

II. a. 1. Used or suited for drawing loads: 
as, draft cattle. [More properly in oomposi- 
tion. See drafUoattle, etc.] — 2, Beiug on 
draught; drawn as required from the cask: as, 
dravqht ale. 

drafti.draughti (dr&ft),v. t. [< drafts, dr aught\ 
n.] 1. To draw; pull. [Rare.] 

The cold and dense polar water, as it flows In at the 
bottom of the equatorial column, will not directly take 
the place of that which has been arajted off from the sur- 
face. W. B. Carpenter, in Croll's Climate and lime, p. 1«4. 
2. In weaving, to draw (throad) through the 
heddles. 

The weaver . . . adopts some other arrangement, to 
devise which he constructs a plan which will not only 
represent the draughting or entering of the warp threads 
through the headles, but show also the eording or the at- 
tachment of the treadles to the headles. 

A. Barlow, Weaving, p. 108. 
8, To draw out by selection, as for service; 
levy ; conscript ; speoidcally, to select (persons) 
by a draft for mihtary purposes. 

This Cohen-Caph-El was some royal seminary in Upper 
Eicypti from wheneo they drajted novices to supply Uielr 
colleges and temples. Uolwtll, Diet. 

Soldiers were being dm/ted ; lint the draft was very un- 
popular. T. W. Higginton, Young Folks' Hist. U. 8,, p. 300. 

4. To draw in outline ; delineate ; sketch ; out- 
line. — 6. To prepare the proposed form of, us 
a document or writing of any kind ; make a first 
sketch of in writing ; as, to draft a memorial 
or a lease. 

He [John Adams] drew up the rules and regulations for 
the Navy, tlie foundation of tlie present naval code, also 
he drajted the Articles of War. 

Theodore Parker, Historic Americans. 
A proclamation, drafted by himself [Lincoln |, copied on 
the spot by his secretary, was concurred in by hlsCabluet. 

The Century, XXXV. 721. 

draftSf, draught^t, n. Same as draff. 

Y* draflei of wiiio, lloces. 

Levine, Manip. Vocal)., col. 0, 1. 19. 

draft-animal (dr&ft'an^i-mal), n. An animal, 
as a horse, mule, or ox, used in drawing loads, 
draft-bar (dr&ft'bftr), ». 1. A bar to which 
the traces are attached in harnessing horses or 
other animals for drawing; a swingletree. — 2. 
In a railroad-car, the bar to which tho coupling 
is attached. 

draft-box (dr&ft'boks), n. An air-tight tube 
for carrying to the tail-race the water from on 
elevated water-wheel. 

draft-cattle (dr&ft'kat^l), n. pi. Animals used 
in drawing loads. 

Had I not lost three of my best draught-ealtle t 

Pop. Set. Jfo., XXIX. 62S. 

draft-COmpaSBes (dr&ft'kum'pas-ez), n. pi. 
Compasses with movable points, used for mak- 
ing the finer lines in meonanioal drawings, as 
plans, etc. 

draft-equaliaer (dr&ft'e'kwal-i-z6r), n. A form 
of whippletree designed for throe horses; a 
trehletree. 

draft-eye (dr&ft'I), n. In a harness, a short arm 
attached to tbe hame, and with a hole drilled 
in its end, to which the tug is secured, 
draft-hole (drWt'hol), «. An opening through 
which air is supplied to a furnace, 
draft-hook (draft'hfik), n. A large hook of 
iron fixed on the cheeks of a gun-carriago, there 
being two on each side, one near tho trunnion- 
hole and the other at the train, used in draw- 
ing the gun backward and forward by means of 
draft-ropes. 

draft-horse (dr&ft'hdrs), n. A horse used for 
drawing heavy loads. 

draftinesB, draushtiness (drkf'ti-nes), n. The 
conation of being drafty, or of abounding in 
drafts. 

draft-ox (drWt'oks), n. ; pi. drafUaxen (-ok'sn). 

[MB. dragM-ox.'] An ox used for drawing loads, 
draft-rod (dr&ft^rod), n. A rod extending be- 
nea^ the beam of a plow from the clevis to the 
sheth, and tiddng the strain off the beam. E. 
H. Knight. 

dxaftaiaaii, draxighlisinaa (drafts 'mw), n.; 
pi. draftsmen, draughtsmen (-men), [("di-q/lr’s, 
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drottflrat’*, poBS. case otdreffl, draughfl, + won.] 

1. One who draws or prepares plans, sketches, 
or designs ; one skilled in drawing. 

Exact knowlodae of these principles ought to bo at tho 
fliiKsn’ end)! of every ornamental draughteman. 

Athenmnn, Jan. 14, 1888, p. 68. 

2. One who draws up a written instrument; 
one skilled in the preparation of pleadings and 
conveyances. 

The mischiefs arising from the amendment of bills are 
much aKgravated by the peculiar canons of interpretation 
which the Insulation of dra/tianen forces upon our trlbii- 
nala. Maine, Village Communities, p. 874. 

3. One who drinks drams; a tippler. [Rare.] 

The wholeaumo reetorative al>ova mentioned [water- 
gruel) may bo given in tavcm-kitchens to all the morning 
draughtemen within the walla when they call for wine l)c- 
fnre noon. Tatter, No. 241. 

4. A piece or “man” used in the game of 
clieckors or draughts. [In the last two senses 
spelled only draughtsman.'] 

draftsmanship, draughtsmanship (dr&fts'- 
man-ship), w. The skill or work of a drafts- 
man. 

This method of shading affords scope as well for survey- 
ing skill as for draughlemanuhip. 

B. A. Proctor, Light Science, p. 281. 

draft-spring (dr&ft'spring), n. A spring form- 
ing part of a trace or tug, used to relieve the 
draft-animal from sudden strains. Also draft- 
lug. 

draft-tree (drkft'trfi), «. The neap or tongue 
of a wagou. 

draft-tug (dr&ft'tug), n. 1. A trace of a har- 
ness. — 2. A short section attached to the draft- 
eye of the hame in a harness, to which the trace 
proper is buckled. K. U. Knight. — 3. Same as 
draft-spring. 

draftys draughty^ (drif'ti), a. [< draft\ 
draught^, 4- -i/I.l Of or pertamiug to drafts of 
air; exposed to drafts: as, a drafty hall. 

Some had no hangings for their great draughty rooms. 

Miet Yonge, Stray Pearls. 

drafty^t. draughty‘'^t (dr&f'ti), a. [< drafts, 
draught^, for draff, + -yt. Cf. draff'y.] Like 
draff; worthless; nasty. Chaucer. 

To stand whole yesres, tossing and tumbling the filth 
tl)at falleth from so many draughty liivontluns as dally 
sw ariiie lu our printing house. 

Return from Pamaetue (1608). 

drag (<irag), V . ; pret. and pp. dragged, ppr. 
dragging. [< MB. draggm, a late secondary 
form of drawen, early ME. dra$en, droyen, due 
to Scaud. influence; cf. 8w. dragga Dan. 
dreegge, search with a grapnel, drag (def. 3) 
(associated with the noun: see drag, ».); cf. 
also loel. dragna, intr., drag, trail along; ( feel. 
draaa s= Sw. draga = Dan. arage =r AS. dragan, 
E. araw : see draw. Hence draggle.'] I. tram. 

1. To draw along by main force; pull; haul. 

The other disciples came in a little ship, . . . dragging 

the net with flsbes. John xxi. 8. 

He ... is not only content to drag roe at his chariot- 
wheels ; but he makes a shew of me. Stillingjteet. 

The Church [of England] had fallen, and had. In Its fall, 
dragged down with It a monarchy which had stood six 
hundred years. Macaulay, Leigh Hunt. 

2. To draw along slowly or heavily, as some- 
thing difficult to move: as, to drag one foot af- 
ter the other. — 3. To draw a grapnel through 
or at the bottom of, as a river or other body of 
water, in search of something: as, they dragged 
tho pond. Hence — 4. Figuratively, to search 
painfully or carefully. 

While I dragg'd my brains for such a song. 

Tennyeon, Princess, iv. 
6. To break, as land, by drawing a drag or har- 
row over it: harrow. [U. S,]— To drag In or 
Into, to introduce unnecessarily or unsuitably: as, to 
drag in an allusion to private affairs ; why Is this subject 
dragged into the discussion T 

If ho must suffer, ho must drag official gentlemen into 
an immortality most undesirable, and of which they have 
already some disagreeable forebodings. 

Kmereon, John Brown. 
To drag anohor. See anchor i.^Syn, 1. Haul, Tug, 
etc, (lee draw); trull. 

It. intrans, 1. To bo drawn along or trail on 
the ground; be pulled or hauled along: as, an 
anchor that does not hold is said to drag. — 
2. To move or proceed heavily, laboriously, or 
slowly ; move on languidly or with effort. 

The day drags through, though storms keep out the sun. 

Byron, Childe Harold, ill. 82. 

Through the whole piece he dragged along, Just half a 
beat betiind the rest. Longfellow, Hyperion, Iv. 4. 

Most wearily 

Month after month to him the days dragged by. 

WilUarn Morrit, Eariuly Far^, A 291. 


drftg-b«r 

3. To use a grapnel or drag: as, to drtM for 
fish; to drag for a drowned person. — 4. To 
dredge : used among ^termen.— 6. To drawl 
in speaking. [Prov. Eng.] 
drag (drag), n. [= MLG. dragge, a drag-anchor, 
a grapnel; ss Sw. dragg, a dappling, grapnel, 
drag ; drag, a pull, draft ; s= Dan. drag, a grap- 
nel, drag; drag, a pull, tug, haul, bandlO'Shafts, 
portage, a blow, stroke, etc. ; = Icel. drag, the 
iron rim on the keel of a boat or a sledge: as- 
sociated with the verb drag, both being from 
the verb (Icel. draga, etc. ) represented by draw : 
see drayt, v,, drag, v., and draw,] 1. Something 
that is, or is designed to be, dragged, hauled, or 
tugged. Spuciflcally — (a) A grapnel, a weighted net, or 
other similar device for dragging the bottom of a body of 
water, as In searching for tlie liody of a drowned person. 
(b) A drag-net. (e) A dredge, (d) A heavy harrow ; same 
as brakeit, 7. («) A kind of stout sledge upon which heavy 
bodies, especially stones, are dragged over the ground. iU. 
8.) (/) An artlflclal scent, usually a bag of anise-seed, 
dragged on the ground to furnish a trail for fox-hounds. 

The Myopia liounds are also used mainly after Reynard 
himself ; but at least nine out of ten runs with the other 
packs are after a drag. The Century, XXXII. 886. 

(g) A tool used by miners for cleaning out bore-holes before 
putting lu tlie ciiarge. It Is usually made of light rud-iroii, 
and ends in a tapering spiral , called a drag-turist. It is simi- 
lar to a wormer, but of larger size. See ecraper. (A) A de- 
vice for retarding or stopping the rotation of a wheel or of 
several wheels of a carriage in descending lillls, slopes, 
etc. See tkid. (t) A fence placed across running water, 
consisting of a kind of hurdle which swings on hinges, 
fastened to a horizontal polo, jl’rov. Kiig.] (j) Kaut.. 
a kind of floating anchor, usually of spars and sails, used 
to keep the head of a slilp or lioat to the wind or to dimin- 
ish leeway, (k) Anything attached to a moving liody 
which retards its progress, as a boat in tow of a sliip ; 
hence, a person or thing forming an obstacle to tlie pro- 
gress or prosperity of anutber. 

We see It [tlie ocean] now in direct connection with the 
solar system, its tidal wave acting as a drag upon the earth’s 
rotation. Mivart, Nature and Thought, p. 4. 

(1) A device tor guiding wood to a saw, used in sawing 
veneers, (m) A lung, lilgli carriage, often drawn by four 
horses, uncovered, and either with seats on tlic sides or 
with several transverse seats. Often Improperly used In 
tho sense of mail-coach or tally-ho. (n) In masonry, a 
thin plate of steel. Indented on the edge, used for flniih- 
Ing the dressing of soft stone which has no grit. 

2. The act of drugging ; a heavy motion in- 
dicative of some impediment ; motion effected 
slowly and with labor : as, a heavy drag up-hill. 

Had a drag in his walk. IlatliU. 

8. In billiards, a blow, of the nature of a push, 
on the cue-ball somewhat under the center, 
causing it to follow tho object-ball for a short 
distance. — 4. A hunt or chase in which an ar- 
tificial scent is substituted for a live fox. 

Sportsmen were ratlier disconsolate, except tho happy 
few who hit on the expedient of running a drag between 
the out-ltuo and in-line pickets for the hounds of Major 
Frazer. H'. JI. Ruesell, Diary In India, II. 867. 

6. The smell of a fox on the nound: as, the 
drao was taken up by the houn^. — 0. The re- 
tardation and prolongation of signals received 
from a tdlegraph-line or submarine cable of 
considerable electrostatic capacity. — 7. In 
printing, a slight slipping or scraping of a sheet 
on a form of tj^es, which produces a thickened 
impression on one side of each letter. — 8. In 
marine engin., the difference between the speed 
of a Borew-ship under sail and that of the screw, 
when the ship outruns the latter; the difference 
between the propulsive effects of the different 
floats of a x>adale-wbeel. Also called sup , — 

9. In music : (a) lu lute-piaying, a portamento 
downward. (i») A rallentando. — 10. The bot- 
tom or lower side of a molding-flask. — 1 1 . See 
the extract. 

This clay-water [water containing disintegrated kaolin- 
rock] is leil into chaiiiiuls called drags, wnere the sand 
and coarser flakes of mica are deposited. 

Encye. BrU., XIV. I. 

12. Kaut., the difference between the draft 
of water forward and that aft. (^Itrough, 
Boat Sailer’s Manual, p. 8. — 13. A bnr|^rs’ 
tool for prizing safes open; a spread. Wot' 
cester. 

dragagantt, «. [< OF. dragagant: see Iraga- 
canthT] Tragacaiith. 

dragantt, «• [= I>. Dan. Sw. dragant, < OF. 
dragant: see tragacanth.] Tragacanth. 
dragantin (dra-gan'tin), n. [< dragant + -*n3.] 
A mucilage obtained from gum tragacanth. 
dlM-bar (drag'bfir), n. 1. A strong iron rod, 
with an eyehole at each end, connecting a lo- 
comotive onmne and tender by means of the 
drag-bolt and spring. It is also generally at- 
tached to freight-oars. In the United States 
called draw-bar. — 2. The bar of a drag for re- 
tarding or stojpping the wheels of carriages de- 
scending inclines. 



drag-bolt 

drt^-bolt (drae'bOlt), n, A strong bolt cou- 
pling the drag^ars of a locomotive en^e and 
tender, or those of freight-cars, together, and 
removable at pleasure. In the United States 
called eouplinij-ptH. 

drag-chain (drag'chan), 11. A strong chain at- 
tached to the front of the buffer-bar of a loco- 
motive ongiuo, to connect it witli anotlier en- 
gine or a tender; also, the chain attached to 
the drag-bar of goods-wagons or freight-cars. 
[Eng,] 

drag-driver (drag'dri'v6r), w. One who drives 
in the stragglers of a herd of cattle. [Western 
U. S.] 

Tlie rest (of the cowboys) are in the rear to act as draij- 
driven, audliurry up tlie t>lialanx of reluctant weaklinits. 

X. Jiooeevelt, The Oeutury, XXXV. 802. 

dragde (dro-zha'), n, [F.: see drcd(;e2.] A sugar- 
plum ; mjihar,, a sugar-coated medicine. Bun- 
glison. 

mragenallt, n. A dredger. 

dragger (drag'Cr), n. One who drags. 

draggle (drag'l), v . ; pret. and pp. draggled, ppr. 
" ” 1 ^. [Early mod. E. (cf. ME. ' ' 


var. of arahelyn, drabble, in Prompt. Parv.), 
freq. of drag : see dram v. Cf . drawl, similar- 
ly related to draw. 2 X trang. 1. To drag or 
draw along on damp grotmd or mud, or on wet 
grass; dr^ble. 

With draggled nets down haagine to the tide. 

Treneh, Uerrlug-Klsliers of Loehfyiio. 

2. To wet or befoul, as by dragging the gar- 
ments through dew, mud, or dirt. 
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drogeman (MHQ. trougemunt, tragemunt) ss Sw. 
drogman), < OP. drogueman, drogeman, drugue- 
ment, F. drogman = Pr. dragoman = 8p. drog- 
mdn = It. drogmanno ss ML. drogamanus, droga- 
mnndtts; (3) obs. E. druggerman; (4) obs. E. 
trugman, trudgiman, truckman, truchement ss 
G. trugman, < F. trudheman, truchement ss Sp, 
trujamdn = It. turcimanno; all ult. ss Turk. 
Pors. tarjumdn, < Ar. tarjuman, an interpreter, 
translator, < tarjama, formerly targama, inter- 
pret, < Chald. targem, interpret, explain, > far- 
gum, explanation, interpretation, ? E. targum, 
q. V.] An interpreter. Spoclflcany-(a) An Inter- 
pretcraiid guide or agent for travelers. 

Dragomans in Syria arc more than mere Interpreters : 
they are contractors tor the managenkeut of touiv and of 
caravans, and tliey relieve the traveller of ail the dithcul- 
ties of preparation and of Intercourse with tlie natives. 

liaedeker's Guide to Palestine, etc. 

But an Engilshman Journeying In the East must neces- 
sarily have with him Dragomen capable of interpreting 
the Oriental language. Kinglake, Edtheii, Pref. 

(h) All interpreter attached to an embassy or a consulate. 
The term Is in general use among travelers la the Levant 
and other parts of the East. 

Wo meet in state, accompanied by the Consul, with two 
Janissaries In trout, bearing stiver maces, and a dragoman 
behind. D. Taylor, Lands of the Saracen, p. 204. 

dragon (drog'qn), n. and a. [< ME. dragon, 
dragun, dragmn.i OF. dragon, a dragon, a 
standard. = 1^. Sp. dragon s= Pg. dragdo = It. 
dragone (see the Tent, forms under drake^), < 
L. draco{n-), a dragon, ML. also a standard so 
called, < Gr. SpAxuv, a serpent, also a sea-fish, a 


Yesterday was a very bad, draggling day, and Paris is 
not pleasant at such a time. 

Sydney Smith, To Mrs, Sydney Smltli. 
A bough of brier-rose, whose pale blossoms sweet 
Were draggled In the dust. 

William Morris, Earthly Paradise, 11. 21». 

n. intrane. To be drawn along the ground so 
as to become wot or dirty. 

HU draggling tail hung to the dirt, 

Which oil his rider he would flirt. 

& Butler, Hitdibras, I. 1. 449. 
draggletail <<lrag'l-tal), n. [Earlv mod. E. 
dra^tail; < draggle, v., + obj. faiG.] Abe- 
draggled or untidy person ; a slut, 
drag^etalled (drag ' 1 - t&id), a. Untidy ; be- 
draggled. 

]>o yon think that such a fine proper gentleman os he 
caret for a flddleuume tale of a draggletailed girl? 

Sir J. Vanbrugh, Tlie Relapse, iv. 2. 

draggly (drag'll), a. [< draggle + -yU] Be- 
draggled. 

A strange dmoolu-wlck'd tallow candle. 

Carlyle, In Froude, II. fif,. 

drag-hook (drag'hhk). n. The hook of the 
drag-chain by which locomotive engines, ten- 
ders, and goods-wagons or froight-Oars are at- 
tached to each other. [Eng.] 
drag-hound (drag'hound), n. A hound trained 
to follow a drag or artificial scent. See drag, 

iLf)- 

What is often s]pukcn of as fox-hunting around Now 
York is not fox-hunting at all, in the English sense of the 
term, but an entirely different, although allied form of 
sport, namely, riding to drag-hounds. 

The Century, XXXII. 836. 

drag-hunt (drag'bunt), n. A hunt in which a 
drag or artificial scont, as an anise-seed bag, 
is substituted fora fox ; a drag. See drag , «., 4. 

I'he advantage of a drag-hunt is tliat many men are 
limited In time, and cannot putter round in the woods for 
hours looking for foxes. The Century, XXXII. 846. 

dn^-link (drag'lingk), n. 1 . In marine engines, 
a Imk connecting the crank of the main shaft 
with that of the inner paddle-shaft. — 2. A 
drag-bar. 

dragman (drag'man), M. ; pi, dragmen (-men). 
A fishorman tdio iises a drag-net. 

To which may be added the great riots committed by 
the Foresters and Welsh on the dragmen of Severn, hew- 
ing all their boats to pieces. 

Sir M. Hale, HUt. Ploc. Cor., xiv. | 7. 
drag-net (drag'net), n. [< drag -I- net; AS. 
dragnet = Icel. dragnet = Sw, Dan. dragnot.l 
A net designed to bo drawn on tho bottom of 
a river or pond for taking fish, etc. 
dragoman (drag's -man), M. ; pi. dragomans 
(-manz) (sometimes dragomen, by confusion 
with E. man; cf. Mussulman). [In several 
forms: (1) E. dragoman =s G. Dan, Sw. drago- 
man, < F. dragoman = Sp. dragomdn = Pg, 
dragomano =It. dragommanno; ML, dragoman- 
nus, dragumanus =z MGr. d^yovyavof ; obs. 
£. drogoman, drogman, < ME. drogman (ss G. 


Borpent-shap^d bracelet or necklace, a bandage 
for the ankle, otc., lit. the seeing one, 2d aor. 
part. (cf. 2d aor. inf. Spastiv) of difuceadai, see, 
= Skt. dare, see. Cf. Dorcas. Tlie older E. 
form is drakc^, q. v.; a later form with another 
sense is dragoon, q, v.] I, n. 1. A fabulous 
animal common to the conceptions of many 
primitive races and times, or, as in the Bible, 
an indefinite creature of great size or fierceness. 
When described or depicted, U is represented as cither a 
monstrous serpent or a lizard (like an 
exaggerated crocodile), or a eonipuuiui 
of both, or (as in heraldry) as a com- 
bination of roammaltaa and reietlliau 
characters; but always as winged, with 
llcry eyes, crested liead, and terrible 
claws. It is often represented as blood- 
red and stHiiitlng Are, and sometimes 
with several lieads, like the Hydra ; 
and in the myths of the Scandinavians 
iieraimc Dragon, and otlier races, dragons are often tho 
guardians of treasures, etc. The kill- 
ing of a dragon was' reckoned among tlie greatest feats of 
heroes in lioth ancient and medieval times ; tlius, the le- 
gend of 8t. Oeorgo and the dragon Is one of the most cele- 
brated In Christian literature. The dragon is the iin]>erlal 
emldcm of ilhina, and la regarded l>y the Ohineao as a sort 
of divinity, but by oilier peoples generally as tho typo and 
embodiment of flerceness and cruelty or watchful inalice. 
In the Aimculypse “tlie dragon, tliat old serpent" is a 
synonym of Hatan (Rev. xx. 2). In the Old Testament it 
Is elUier a largo land-animal or a great marine Ush (Isa. 
xxxiv. 18— revised version, Jackal; I^i. Ixxlv. 18— revised 
version, dragon), a venomous land-serpent (Ps. xcl. IS— 
revised version, ser|>entX or the crocodile (Ezek. xxlx. 3 — 
revised version, dragon). Tlio same Hebrew word, than- 
nim, Is also sometimes translated whale (Oon. 1. 21— re- 
vised version, sea-monster; Job vll. 12— revised version, 
sea-monster). Tho extinct pterodactyl conies nearest of 
all known creatures to the most prevalent conception of a 
dragon. 



dragonet 

one of the monitor-lizards. GriMtVs Cuvier. 
(c) In omith., a kind of carrier-^eon. Also 
called dragoon. 

The Englisli Dragon diflers from the Improved English 
Carrier in being smaller In all Its dimensions. 

Darwin, Vor. of Aiitmals and Flants, p. 14G. 

3. A ficreo, violent person, male or female ; 
now, more generally (from the part of guardian 
often played by the dragon in mythology), a 
spiteful, watchful woman; a duenna. 

Peggy O’Dowd is indeed tho same as ever ; . . . a tyrant 
over lier Michael ; a dragon amongst nil the ladies of the 
regiment. Thackeray, Vanity Fair, xllil. 

4. [cop.] An ancient northern constellation, 
Draco. Tlie figure is tliat of a serpent with several small 
coils. It appeal's at a very ancient date to have had wings 
in tlie spauu now occupied by tlie Little Bear, 

6. A snort firearm used by dragoons in the sev- 
enteenth century, described as having a barrel 
16 inches long, with a large bore. Grose. — 6. 
An old kind of standard or military eiSsign, so 
called because it was decorated with a dragon 
painted or embroidered upon it, or because it 
consisted (like the Anglo-Saxon standard at 
Hastings, as seen in the Bayoux tapestry) of a 
figure of a dragon carried upon a staff. A similar 
standard was in use os late as the raigu of Richard I. in 
England, and is especially mentioned as being in his cru- 
sading army. Alsu called dragon-standard. See drdkt^, 2. 

Edmond ydygt hys standard. ... And hys dragon up 
yset. liohert of Gloucester, p. 808. 

Thor gonfanonns and lier penselles 
Wer weel wroght off grene sendels. 

And on overylkon a dragoun 
As he fought with a lyoun. 

Diehard Coer de Lion, 1. 2967. 

7. A name given to various araceous plants, 
as in Englana to Arum maculatum ; tho brown 
dragon, Arisama triphyllum ; the green dragon, 
Dracunculus vulgaris, and in the United States 
Ariscoma Dracontium ; the female or water drag- 
on, Calla 2>alu8tris. — 8. In Scotland, a paper 
kite. — 9t. See the extract. 

A dragon Is a small Malacca cane, so called from its 
blood-red colour. 

Dobson, Selections from Steele, p. 470, note, 
i-dragon, in her., the upper half of a dragon with 


Of a great hill, hlniselfe 11^ 

Spenser, F. Q., I. xl. 4. 

. Ju soiil.i (a) A lizard of the genus Draco, 


aliout 4 tncbea 
in length of head 
and body, with a 
long slender tall, 
making the whole 
length about 10 
liicnei. It has a 
large frill on each 
side of the hotly, 
formed of akin 
stretched over six 
elongated hinder 
riba, which like a 
parachute sus- 
tain the creature 
In tho air tor a few 
Tho 


tiial does not prop- 
erly fly, the ar- 
rangement some- 
what resombiing 
that In the flylng- 
stinirrel, flying- 
lemur, otc. The 
species we eon- 
lined to the old 
world. (6) Any 



-Dragon's bead and tidl, in astroi, the nodes of the 
planets, especially of tlie moon, or the two points In which 
tlic orliita of the planets intersect the ecliptic : so called 
because the figure representing the passage of a planet 
from one node to the other was fancied to resemble that 
of a dragon. The dragon's head was the point where the 
planet pauses from the southern to the northern side of 
the ocuptic; tho dragon's tall, the other.— Dracon’s 
Wings, in her., the two wings of a dragon used as a bear- 
ing, 'fhey are generally represented as displayed, and 
sometimes a spear or other object is shown between them. 
— Oum dragon. Bee tragacanth. 

n. a. Pertaining to or resembling dragons; 
performed by dragons ; fierce ; fonuidable. 

The dragon wing of night o’erspreads the earth. 

Shak., T. and C., v. 9. 
Beauty . . . had need the guard 
Of dragon-watch with uiienchanted eye. 

Milton, Comus, L 895. 
draffonade,dragoimade(drag-Q-nad'),n. [Also 
vmtten dragoonade; < P. dragonnadc, < dragon, 
a dragoon; from the use of dragoons in snoh 
persecutions: see dragoon.'] One of a series 
of persecutions of tho Protestant^ chi efly in 
the south of France, in the reign of Louis XIV ., 
carried on by raids of dragoons, who were 
quartered upon the heretics and exercised 
great cruelty toward them; hence, any perse- 
cution carried on with the aid of troops. 

Heloamt It ashe watched the dragonnades, the tortures, 
the massacres of the Netherlands. Kingsley. 

dragon-beam (drag'qn-bem), m. In arch., a 
beam or piece of timber bisecting the angle 
formed by the wall-plate at a comer, and serv- 
ing to receive and support the foot of a hip- 
rafter. Also called dragon-piece. 
dragonesa (drag'gn-es), n, [< dragon + ■««».} 
A female diagon. 

Instantly she gaue command 
(III to ill adding) that the dragmtssse 
Should bring it vp. Chapman, Hymn to Apollo. 


dragonet (drag'qn-et)) m. [< ME. dragonet, a 
young (bagon, < OP. dragonet, dragonnet (ss 
Pr. dreiponat), < dragon, a dragon : see dragon.] 




Fl)rbig.di«coa {lU'aee vetmmr). 


1. A little or young dragon. 

Or in his wombe might lurke some hidden nest 
Of many dragonettes, hU fraitfnil seede. 

Spenser, F. Q., I, xU. 10. 
Bo when great Cox, at his mechanic oali. 

Bids orient pearls from golden dragons fall. 

Each little dragonet, with brasen 
Gapes lor the precious prise and raps it in. 

Mason, Epistle to 5r. Shehbsors. 



dragonet 

8. The Eng li eh name of fishes of the genus 
CaUkmynua, family Cattimymida, The appeUa- 
tion dragonet wm substituted by Pennant for peiiou^ our- 
nonf, a name by which the CaUionymus lyra was prevl. 
ousiy known. j>ay. Also dragon-/i4th. Bee cut under CaUi^ 
anynwi, 

8. A name of the very large lizards of South 
Amerioa of the cenus Crocodilurus (or Ada), 
belonging to the family Teiidm or Ameividw. 

dragon-flsh (drag'on-fash), n. Same as drag- 
onet, 2. 

dbragon-fly (drag'gn-fli), «, The common name 
of any neuronterous insect of the group Libel- 
lulim or Odonata, and families LibmuUdie, 
JEachnldtB, and Agrionida. They have a Ions .len- 
der body, a large head with enorraoug eyes, very atrong 
lawa, and two pairs ot large reticulate mombrauoua wlngg. 
They are of swift, strong flight, predatory habits, and great 
voracity. Some of the species rival butterfllps in the 



{UMtula trimaeutata), natural <ili 


gmndi*, is about 4 Inches long. Most 

coiinlderalily smaller than this. Thu eggs are usually <v<.- 
taohed to the stems of atiuatio plants, just below the sur- 
face of the water. The larva is predaceous, and lives on 
other water-luseots ; the pupa is active, and crawls from 
the water to a plant-stem or rock, where It transforms 
into the Imago. The adult Is also predaceous, catching 
Its prey utmn the wing. LiMlula trinuusxUata la a coni- 
mou species In the United 8tates. Also called cfanMef- 
/ly, devii'i damind’needUi, and mo»quUo-hawk, 

And it may be that the delicate-coloured droffon-Jties 
may have likewise some corrosive quality. 

Jiacon, fiat. HUt., } 72». 
The burnished drafton^fiy Is thine attendant. 

And tilts against tiie Held, 

And down the listed sunbeam rides resplendent. 
With steel-blue mall and shield. 

iMngfelUns, Flower-de-Luce. 


1757 drain 

of the tincture tawnu when blazoning la done eel in a heavy gale, formed of a square sheeL 

by the heavenly bodies Falsa draaon’s-bead, a kept stretched by metallic bars, and attached 

plant of the United States, Physotte^a yir/finiea, which to a beam which serves to float it. Also called 
. 1 -^- V' , anchor-drag and sea-anchor. 

done by the heavenly bodies. — 2. In palmistry, Thtukeray, Shabby Oenteel story, 1. 

same nsdiscnminal linc. See d^criminat. 2 . A thief who follows earriages to cut away 
dragon-standard (drag'on-8tanMttrd),». Same i„ggage from behind. [Eng. slang.] 

The Dra^ 

, A .1. • Jt 1» attached by Urn ends to the drag-bar which 

drftgon-WftbCr on-wA tor), «. A medici- cotmecU the engine and tender, and hy the center to the 

xiul remedy very popular in the earlier half of drag-bar which connects the train to the tender, (t) A 
the seventeenth oeuttiry. spring attached to the drag-bar to lessen tho 

Kan into lincklursbury for two ounces of dragon-water, Jerk when starting or increasing speed. [Eng.] 

""■■■!5r3’J!Z^!S;....riB...(LS. ». A I.»l« plvotjl t„ 

„ , * , ... the rear axle of a veluele and trailing on the 

may d<K, g!S!d u^^n him. erround behind it, designed to prevent a baek- 
Handoiyh, Amyntas (i«40). ward movement of the voliicle when it stops on 

dragonwort (drag'on-w«irt), n. The » V 1 /^ • +\ a a- « 1 

bistort. Polygonum iiatorta, and with ^ag-twlrt (drag twist), «. See dram 1 (g). 
the old herbalists the green dragon, drag-washer (drag wosh 6r), n. A flat iron 
Dracunculus vulgaris. ring on the axle-arm of a pn-camage. ha^ng 

dragony (drag'o-ni), a. Same as dra- “on loop attached for the purpose of fasten- 
qonn4. Cotgrave. 1 “? drag-rope when necessary, iarrow, 

dragoon (dra-g»n'), n. [Introduced ,, . , j • , j 

toward the end of tho I7th century draiglo (dr&'gl), v. ; pret. and np. dromled, ppr. 
^fonnerly also dragooner = D. dragon- jlraMing. A di^octal form of draggle, 
dor = G. dragoncr = Dan. 8w. dragon), drailf (dral), v. [A coiitr. of draggle (ct. draulV 
< P. dragon (= Sp. dragon = Pg. dragdo due in part to association with frod.] I. 

= It. dragone, in this sense after 1'’.), 
a dragoon, so called^ it is said, “ from 
draaon, a short species of carbine car- 
.. ried by the origiiial dragoons raised 

by Marshal Brissac in 1554, on the 
tniizzlo of which, from tho old fable that the 
dragon spouts fire, tho head of tho inoustor 
was worked”; but Littrd dates tho sense ‘ dra- from drailing'in tho dirt, 
goon’ from 1.^5, and tho name probably arose fdrali n r< dr 


trans. To trail ; drag. 

Ho retunied . . . towards his sheep on the top of the 


n. intrans. To bo trailed or dragged. 

If wo would keep our Rarmeiit clean, it l» not snffictent 
— ■ “ only, unless we have a continual care to keep it 
Hng in tho dirt. South, Sermons, VI. 440. 

fhA.r,efto [Ph.. E»g]-;2 Alarge^.™ 

With mnwmetoons or carbines, and servinR on foot as well of lead placed around the shank of a large-sized 
as on horseback ; but now they serve as cavalry only. In fish-hook, in tho form of a cone : used in fishing 
the British army thfy are classed as heavy or light dra- fo- blueflsh At the nnner eml a Inon of wire is Intro, 
goons, according to fl.o weight of men, horses, ana equip- 

munts. The terra la not used In tho United States army. nteete the shank opposite the point of the hook, 'When 
ReiMtrts and ]ttdgmenU will not do 't, attached to the line a pickled eelskin la drawn over it 

But 'tia dragoone, and horse and foot. until the lower end Just covers tho head. 

AroTiM.on siro. B. his defeat, f^aill (drSn), t>. [E. dial, also drean, dreen; < 


We drave him back to Bonnybrlgs, 
Dragoont, and foot, and a‘ 

t War Thara A‘ WillL /Phil, 


Up and War Them J', Willie (Child’s Ballads, VII. 200). 
drajgoniert, n. fOF., also droffonni^, < draffon, 2). Adragonade. 

Bndeavuur to bring men to the ratholick faith (as they 
pretend) by dragoons and imprisonments, not by demon- 
"‘mtlous and reasons out ot Scripture. 

Bp, Barlow, Kemalns, p. 265. 
. Same as dragon, 2 (c). 

. ^agoon (dra-gftn'), v, t. [< dragoon, n., after 


a dragon : see drapon.l Same as ( „ 

dragonlsh (drag'pn-ish), a. [< dragon -f -w/t.] 
In the form of a dragon; dragon-like. 

Sometime we see a cloud tliat's dragonUh: 

A vspour, sometime, like a liear or lion. 

Shak., A. and C., iv. 12. 

dragon-leech (drag'gn-ISeh), n. A kind of me- 
dicinal leooh, Mirudo interrupta. E. 1). 
dragonnade, n. See dragonade. 
dragonn^ (drag-o-nd'), «• [P*, < dragon, drag- 
on; see droflfow.] In Iter., naving the hinder 
or lower half that of a dragon ; said of a crea- 
ture ■used as a bearing, whose fore part is that 
of a lion or the like ; as, a lion dragonnd. Also 
dragony. 

dragon-piece (drag'gn-pfis), n. Same as dragon- 
beam. 

dragon-root (drag'pn-rOt), n. A name given in 
th Alnited States to the plant Arismta Dracon- 
Hum, and to the root of the Indian turnip, Ari- 
sema triphyllum. 

dragon’s-blood (drag'onz-blud), n. The name 
of several resins of a dark-red color. The drag- 
on’s-blood of commerce is an exudation upon tlie fruit of 
the Calamus Draco, one of the ratan-palms of the Malay 
archipelago. It is used in medicine for coloring plasters 
and tooth-powders, and in tho arts for coloring varnisli, 


ME, ^drainen, ^dreinen, *dregnen (not found), < 
AS. drehnian, dreahnian, drSnian. ONorth. dreh- 
nia. drain, a secondary verb (orig. *dragnan *= 
Icel. dragna, intr., draw, trail along). < AS. dro- 
gan = Icel. draga, draw ; see draw ana drag. The 
P. drainei\ G. drdniren, Dan. dreene are from E. 
drain.] I. frans. 1 . To draw off gradually, as 
a liquid ; remove or convoy away by degrees, 
as through conduits, by filtration, or by any 
P7'5rapowner,° dragoon, harass, persecute, ^. «omparable process: as, to drain water from 
subject to the violence of dragoons, < dragon, land, wino from the loes^ or blood from the body ; 
dragoon ; see dragotm, n., dragonade.] 1. To I® » country, 

sot dragoons or soldiers upon, as in the drag- water, drained through twenty vessels oi earth, 

onades (see dragonade)’, porseoute or oppress •»‘tb become fresh. Bacon, Bat HUt 

by armed force.— 2. To cause to submit, as by , ay drnt’niTw away the bravo and enterprising, 

pLutot .hre.h., <»»p«i b, reputed i.t, it 

° ri havB vnn T cloar, or deprive by degrees, as of 

Bra^oonld^toto a wSi^Moe » J empty or e^aust ^dually : as, to 

Prior, To Fleetwood Shephard. dra%n land of water (tho most familiar use of 
Mr. Gladstone u not the only minister who has de&oit tbe word); to drain a vessel of its contents; to 
pnbllo opinion, but ho is almost the only one in reeent drain a country of its resources, 
limes who has draymmed n majority ot Parliament Into 

Ot vulgar thoughts. Qttarlee, Emblems, t, Invoc. 

He (the king) protested tliat ho had been so droined in 
he late Wars that his Chests are yet very empty. 

f/oweil. Letters, 1. vl. 5. 
We will drain out dearest veins 
But tlioy shall be free ! 

Bums, Scots wha ha’e. 
Ida stood, . . . drain'd ot her force 
By many a varying influence. 

Tennyson, Princess, vl. 


limes who has dragooned n majority of Parliament Into 
sustaining him In It for the lack of any representative 
man to supplant him. B. A. Bev., CXXXIX. 104. 

dragoonadet (drag-lj-nad'), n. Same as drag- 
onade. Bp. Burnet. 

dragoon-bird (dra-g5n'b5rd), n. A large black 
frmt-crow of South America, Cep'^ " 


, Cephalopterus or- 

natus : eo called from the great recurved hel- 
met-like crest of feathers. Also called um- 
brella-bird. 

having crowded curved teeth like a dredge, 
dragged principally in search of olama. Also 
called clam-scraper. 


„ „d supposed to b , 

of spsoles of Praeaina, U now but little sought. The 
dragon’s-blood of the Canary Islands U the astringent In- 
apUaated Juice of the Dracaena Draco, and is no longer In 
use. The name has also been applied to an exudation ob- 
tained from the Ptsroearpus Draco, a leguminous tree 
of the West Indies, and to that of the Croton Draco, a 
euphorbloceouB tree of Mexico; but neither substance U 
met with in commerce. 

dn^n’s-eye (drag'qnz-I), n. The fruit of the 
Jfwhelium Longamm of China, much resem- 
Iflingthe Htohi, but smaller. Also called longan. 
dragpn'B-head (drag'miz-hed), n. 1. A name 
ofpUuitB of the genus Draoocephalum, ot which 
term it is a tranidation.— 2. ui her., the name 


It Itlie meatl w 

mit the Juices to drain from it Cook, I 
2. To be ^dually emptied, as of a liquid; 


drag-rope (drag'ropV «. A stout rope with a ‘ 

hook at one end ana wooden handles inserted i -i 

between the strands at intervals, used by sol- 
diets for dramrimr nieces of artillery, etc. 


, The act of 
' emptying by 
lutflow, 


strokeofwhiohisgivenbyadragorpullinstead withdrawal, or expenditure, 
of a thrust drain on agricultural laiwur for mill-hands, and 

- the vast cost of machinery, which two or three aand-starms 

disabled, soon demonstrated his mistake. 


drag-sbeet (drag'shfit), n. Naut, a sort 


floathag anchor for cbeoking the drift of a ves- 


Saturday Bev,, Sept. 0, 1866. 



drain 
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S. That which draine, or by means of which 
draining is immediately effected. 


Si>eclflcaUy — (a) A puaaffQ, l>lpe, or open channel fur the 
removal of water or other liquid ; eHitccially, a pipe or 
channel for removlnit the eurplua water from soIIr. liraini 
may l>e open ditches or sunken pipes or conduits. Those 
for wet lands are so made os to {lurmit the percolation Into 
them of water from the adjanent soil, M by the use In n 
covered conduit of porous earthen pli)es or tiles, or of a 
fllline of small stones, of an open cut where there is a 
snfHcient slope, etc. See iftver. 

Here also It receiuoth the Baston dreane, Loniftoft 
dreons, . . . and thence Rocth by Mlekhani Into the sen, 
taking withall on the right hand sundry other dreant». 

l/utimihed, IJescrip. of Britaine, xv. 
fA) The trench in which the melted metal flows from a 
furnace to the molds, (c) In surg., a hollow sound or 
canula used to draw off purulent matter from a deep- 
seated abscess. 

8. pi. The pain from the mash-tnb: distinc- 
tively called brctoers’ drains Oun-barrel drain, 

a cylindrical ilrain of small diameter.— Bubble drain, hi 
agri„ a drain formed of a layer of rubble-stones laid In a 
trench. 

drainable (dr&'n^bl), a. [< drain 4- •able.'] 
Capable of being "drained, as land. 

drunage (dra'naj), n. [s drain + -age."] 1. 

The act or process of draining ; a gradual flow- 
ing off, as of a liquid. — 2. The system of con- 
dmts, channels, or passages by moans of which 
something is drained. 

Their [the Etruscans'] draituige works and their bridges, 
as well as those of the kindred Pelnsgians In (Ireece, still 
remain monuments of their industrial science and skill, 
which their successors never surpassed. 

J. Fergu»»on, Hist. Arch., I. 283. 
3. That which is drained off; that which is 
carried away by a system of drains ; the water 
carried off by the systems of rivers and their mi- 
nor affluents in any drainage-basin, or area of 
catchment, or in any part thereof. See basin, 
8, and catchment. — 4. In surg,, the draining of 
the pus and other morbid products from an ac- 
cidental or artificial wound . - Land-drainage Act. 

See land-draimiar. 

drainage-baun (dr&'naj-ba'sn), n. Same as 
basin, 8. 

drainage-tube (dra'nAj-tub), n. In surg., a 
tube, usually of india-nibber, introduced to se- 
cure efficient drainage of a wound. 

drain-cap (drfin'kap), n. A vessel for collect- 
ing the drainings or water of condensation from 
a steam-ovlindor. 

drain-cock (dr&n'kok), n. A small cook at the 
lower end of the cylinder of a steam-engine, 
for removing water of condonsation. 

drain-curb (drau'kerb), «. A circular caisson 
used to support the earth in sinking a shaft. 
It is loaded with masonry, and gradually sinks thruugti 
the removal of the earth below It. It forms tlie liaie of 
the shaft-lining. 

drainer (dra'nfer), n. [Early mod. E. also drayn- 
er.] 1. One who drains ; one who constructs 
channels for draining land : as, a ditcher and 
drainer. 

But I am Informed tliat tlie drajpum of tlie fenmi have 
of late . . . wrested the mace out of this bayllff's liaiid, 
and have secured this county against his power lor the 
future. Fuller, Worthies, Bedfordshire. 


drain-pipe (dr&n'pip), ». a pipe used in drain- 
ing. 


drain-tile (dran'til), n. A kind of tile employed 
in the formation of drains. 

drain-trap (drin'trap), n. A contrivance to 
prevent the escape of foul air from drains, whilo 
allowing the 

In those repre- V If TW Bl 
sented ill tlw cute (I | |l 

it will bo seen 

that thero miut Drala-Wap*. shown in section, 

always he a cer- 
tain quantity of water maintained to bar the way against 
the escape of the gas from the drain or sewer. When ad- 
ditional liquid la conveyed to the trap, there is of course 
an overflow Into the drain. In the left-hand figure tlie 
gas is prevented from escaping by a metal plate thrown 
obliquely over the drain-mouth and dipping Into tlie 
water In the vessel beyond It. 

drain-well (dr&n'wel), n. A pit sunk through 
an impervious stratum of earth or stone to a 
porous substratum, to draw off through the lat- 
ter the water which gathers upon the former. 
See absorbing^ell, under absorb. 

draisine (dri-zen'), n. [< G. draisine = F. 
draisienne: see def.] An early form of the 
velocipede, invented in 1817 by Baron Karl von 
Drais of Mannheim in Germany, which was 
propelled Iw the rider's striking his feet on the 
ground. See velocipede. Sometimes spelled 
draisene. 

drait, n. [A dial, form of draft^, draught^.'] A 
team of horsos with the wagon or cart. Grose. 
[North. Eng.] 

drake (drak), «. [< ME. drake (= LG. drake), 
au abbrev., by apberesis, of "endrake or Man- 
drake (not found in ME. or AS.) (= MLG, dnt- 
drakc, anderik = MD. endtrick = OHG. anetre- 
cho, nntrecho, antrache, MHG. antrcchc, antra- 
cite, antreich, G, entericJi, entrich, dial, antrach 
= Icel. andriki (Haldorson) (mod. Icel. andar- 
steggi ; stegg, male : see steg, stag) = Dan. an- 
drik = Sw. andrake), a drake, < AS. ened, wned, 


Winthrop, Hist. New England, I, so. 
4. A species of fly, apparently the dragon-fly, 
used as a bait in angling. Also called drake- 

fly- 

The drake will mount steeple-height Into the air; though 
he is to be found In flags and grass too, and Indeed every- 
where, high and low, in the river. 

I. Walton, Complete Angler, 
drake^ n. A Middle English form of drawkX. 
drake-lly (drak'fli), n. Same as drake^, 4. 
drake-stone (dr&k'stdn), n. [In reference to 
the play of ducks and drakes : see under ducil'^.] 
A stone made to skim along the surface of the 
water; the sport of making stones skim in such 
a way. 

dram (dram), n. [Now also spelled drachm, after 
the L. spelling: X ME. drame, a dram (weight), 
< OP. drame, also spoiled, in imitation or tho 
L., dragme, drachmc, mod. P. drachme ss= Sp. 
dracma = Pg. drachma = It. dramma t= D. 
drachma =t G. drachme = Dan. drakme (of. Dan. 
dram in sense 4, < E.) == Sw. drachma, < L. 
drachma, ML. also dragma, < Gr. dpaxp^, later 
also dpayfig, an Attic weight, a Grecian silver 
coin.] 1 . A unit of weight less than an ounce. 
The dram is generally supposed to be of Oreek origin. 
Many weights of this denomination and Its multiples 
have been exhumed at Athens, belonging to different sys- 
tems, of 67. 67, 76, and 78 grains troy, and thero were 
doubtless otnors. TOe Bolonio drain, the Athenian mone- 
tary weight, had at first 67.4, later 66.6 grains troy. The 
iCMnetan weight was greater, and is fixed the latest 
authorities ss normally 97 grains. A dram afterward ap- 
pears in Phenloian systems as a hall or quarter ol a ahek- 
cl ; aud under the Ptolemies there was In Egypt a dram 
of 64.0 grains troy. Under the early Boman emperors a 
dram was introduced Into tho itoman system as ^ of au 
ounce, equal to 6S.2 grains troy. This relation to the 
ounce has been preserved In several modem systems. 
Thus, In apothecaries' weight, a dram is i of an ounce, or 
60 grains, divided Into 8 scruples of 20 grains each. The 
avoirdupois dram, however (derived from the Spanish 
adanne), Is only of an ounce, or 27H umlns. In the old 
Spanish apothecaries’ weight a dram was } of an ounce. 
In the Neapolitan system 10 drams made an ounce of 412[ 


duck: see duck‘d) (= 


>. ende, endte, D. eend 


= MLG. anet, ant, pi. ende, LG. aante = OHG. 
anut, anot. unit, MIlG. ant, ante, ente. G. ente = 
leel. otul (and-) ss Sw. Dau. and, a (luck^ ss L. 
anas (anat-) (see Anas) ss Gr. vf/aaa (for "ni'jyna) 
= OBulg. antui =: Kuss. dim. utka ss OPruss. 
antis SB Lith. antis, a duck, ss Skt. dti, a water- 
fowl), + -rice, lator -rike, -rake, a masc. suffix 
appearing also in G. gdnserich, a gander (G. 
ganser.gans ss E. goose), tduhcrich (= Icel. du- 


uuju r= tnfvv* ja uuu lu sumo pruu- 

er names (as G. Friedrich (> ult. E. Frederick) 
ss Goth. Fritharciks ; G. Dietrich ss D. Derrjjk: 
see derrick), < Goth, reiks, chief, mighty, ruling, 
=s AS. rtce, mighty, etc., E. rich : soe rich and 
-rie.'i 1. The mule of the duck kind; specifi- 
cally, the mallard. 

Smiled she to acc tho stately drake 


hut tliederham Is often culled a dram, and was In fact de- 
rived from the Attic drachma. Abbreviated dr. 

We are not dieted by drachms aud scruples, for we can- 
not take ton much. Donne, Letters, xxvli. 

2. A small quantity. [Rare.] 

An Inhuman wretch 
Uncapahle of pity, void and empty 
From any dram of mercy. 

Sfiait,, M. of V., tv. 1. 
For (concerning tho divine nature) here was not a dram 
ol glory In this union. Donne, Sermons, 1. 

3. As much liquid as is drunk at once ; specifi- 
cally, a drink of spirits: as, a dram ol brandy. 

1 could dll this ; and that with no rash jiotlon. 

But with a llng’rlng dram, that should not work 
Maliciously like poisou. Shak., W. T., 1. 2. 

I Was served with marmalade, a dram, and coffee, and. 
about an hour after with a light collation. 

Fococke, Uescription of the East, 11. 1. 226. 


I beg the reader to take the word of an old drainer that 
It [water] does get In. The Century, XXIX. 47. 

2. A natural or artificial channel by which 
drainage is effected. 

drain-gage (dran'gaj), n. A device for osti- 
mating tne amount of moisture which perco- 
lates through the soil. 

drain-gate (dr&n'gat), n. A grid or grated 
opening to a sewer. 

draining-engine (dra'ning-en'' jin), n. Apump- 
ing-engme for removing water from mines, 
low-lying lands, etc. 

draining-machine ^a'ning-m^shen^), n. a 
centrifugal drier. See drkr. 

draining-plow (dra'ning-plou), n. A kind of 

plow nsea in making drams, a form in common 
use In England has tlnee colters, two mold-boards, and a 
share. Tne middle colter is vertical and splits tlie soil in 
the middle of tho furrow; the two side colters are In- 
clined, to cut the sloping sides of the drain; and the 
mold-hoards lift the soli in two slices, which are delivered 
on each side of tho ditch. The usual dimensions of a 
ditch thus made arc 12 inches deep, 15 wide at top, and 8 
at bottom. 

draining-pot (dra'ning-pot), n. In sugar- 
manuf., an inverted cone-shaped vessel in which 
wet sii^r is drained. Also draining-vat. 

dr ainlng -pnmp (dr§'ning-pnmp), n. A special 
formal pump used for raising water contain- 
ing mud and sand. See j>ump. 

draining-vat (dra'uiug-vat), n. Same as drain- 
ing-pot. 


Lead forth Ids fleet upon tho lake. 

Scott, U of tho L., U. 6. 

2. The silver shilling of tho reign of Queen 
Elizabeth, having a martlet, popularly called a 
drake, as the mint-mark, it is commonly supposed 
that the mark Is in allusion to Sir Francis Brake, the 
famous oilmiral, hut It Is really the armorial cognizance 
of Sir Richard Martin, who was made warden of the mint 
In the fourteenth year of Elizabeth's reign. 

3. A large flat stone on which the duck is 
placed in the game of duck on drake. See 
durk^ — To make ducks and drakes, sec dueks. 

drake^ (drak), n. [< ME. drake, a dragon, also 
a standard (see dragon), < AS. draco ss MD. 
draeck, D. draak = LG. drake, OHG. tracho, 
dracho, MHG. troche, G. drache = Sw. drake ss 
Dan. drage = Icel. ilreki (see the Rom, forms 
under dragon), < L. draco, < Gr. dp&suv, a ser- 

E ent: see dromon. Ct. fire-drake.'] If. A fabu- 
}U8 animal: same as dragon, 1. 

Lo, where the flrv drake alofte 
Fleeth up In thafr [the air], 

(Joxoer, Conf. Amont., III. 96. 
And as hee wolde awcl flo. 

His thoughto ther stoile Blveles thre, 

AI hreunyng as a drake. 

Kynff e/Tare, 1. 408 (Ritson's Metr. Rom.). 
2t. A battle-standard having the fignre of a 
drake or dra^n. Layamon, ll. 340, III. 86.— 
8t. A small piece of artillery. See dragon, 5. 

Two or three shot*, made at them by a couple of drakee, 
made them stagger. Clarendon, Great Bebellion. 


4. A division (one twentieth) of a raft of staves. 
See criftl, 13. [St. Lawrence river.]— Fluid 

dram, a measure of capacity, equal to one eighth of a flu- 
id onnee, or about a teaspounful. In Great Britain it con- 
tains 64.8 nains of water and measures 8.56 onbio oentf- 
meten, while lu the United States It contains 67.1 grains 
and measures 8,70 oublo centimeters. In medical use 
oommonW written ^tusdraeAm. 
dram (dram), v. ; pret. and pp. drammed, ppr. 
dramming. [< dram, n.] I. intrans. To drink 
drams ; mdulge in the use of ardent spirits. 

He will soon sink ; I foresaw what would come of his 
dramming. Foote, Tho Bankrupt, 111. 2. 

n. tratis, 1. To give a dram or drains to; 
ply with drink. 

Matron of matrons, Martha Baggt I 
Dram your poor newsman clad In rags. 

T. Warton, Newsman's Verses for 1770. 

The parents In that flue house are getting ready their 
daughter for sale, , . . praying her, and imploring her, 
and dramming her, and coaxing her, 

Thackeray, Newcomes, xxvtll. 

dTama (drk'mk), n. [es F. drame ss Sp. Pg- 
drama ss It. aramma ss D. G. Dan. drama = 
Sw. dram, drama (first in E., in the common 
headii^ of plays, dramatis persona), < LL. dra- 
ma, < Cfr. dpafuiij-), a deed, act, an action ropte- 
sented on the stage, a drama, esp. a tragedy, < 
ipav SB Lith. darm, do.] 1. A story put into 
action, or a story of human life told by aotu^ 
representation of persons by persons, with 
imitation of language, voice, gesture, dress. 



drama 1769 dnpet 

rad aocMMriM surrounding conditions, the (Iramatioal (dra-mat'i-kal), a. Same as dra- dram. pers. An abbreviation of dramatis pm~- 
'Whole produced with referenoe to truth or prob- tmtic. [Rare.] some. 

ability, and with or without the aid of music, />ra»iaiieaU, or ropreaentattve (po«ay], u, as it were, & dram*(Aop (dram' shop), n. A shop where 
dancing, painting, and decoration; a play. visible history ; lor it sets out the imaae of things as if epirits are sold in drams or other small quanti- 
The ohoroh wm usually the theatre wherein these pious hUtory, “j* P“*- ,, ties, chiefly to be drunk at the counter. 

£uSOTh?Sh&’ cicer... Who 1, known to have "^nd dxank (drangk) Preterit (and often past par- 

-Strutt, Sports and l-aatlmes, p. 227. Roscius the actor, and a good jndge of dramatical per- tlCiple) Of dnnk. 

Westward the course at empire takes Its way; formants. /^(afcr. No. Ul. ^ape (drap), «. ; pret. and pp. draped, ppr. 

The four llrat sets already past, dramatically (dra-mat'i-kal-i), adv. In the draptnff. [as D. droperew z= G. dmptrcn = Dan. 

A Mtb shall close the dmnut with tlio day; manner of the drama; by representation ; vivid- drapere = Sw. drapera, drape, < OF. draper, 

Xlme^oMMtoflspring Is theUst. Iv au^ strikingly; as regards or concerns the make or full cloth, make into cloth, P. draper, 

drama; from a dramatic point of view: as, dra- cover with mourning-oloth, dress, drape, etc., < 
■' ’ V « . . Pr. drqp = It. 


Bp. BtrktUy, Arts and Learning In America. 


IS complete. 

w» vuo » vouiplete action, »im ui 

. e attempt to Imitate It in accordance with tuch obser- 
vation, must therefore ' 


*11 K a iruiu UTiimawc pulub ill View ; ara- euver wilii ureeB, uj«.pe, « 

ireau/aa coraSete'^ wa^icaWy related; dramaUcaHy considered. drop, cloth (> E. drah^, q. v.^ s= n, drap 

t a complete Mtlon. and in Plea, though it might save mo draniatusally^ will drappo = 8 p. Pg. trapOy \ ML. drappuSy dj 


obaarvatlon oi the prooeM of a (^mplete Mtlon, and in P^®®» though it might save mo draniaticallu, will drappo = Sp. Pg. trapOy\ ML. drappuSy drapis^ 

a ** * 1 ._ V dftm« mo biographically, rendering iiiy book ffom tliw vory also trapud, cloth, perhaps of Teut. oriffiu: see 

moment a nn>f«iiMwl Tonmnoo . - -i » iii. 


moment a protesi^ romance. 

, ^ , , Sterne, Tristram Shandy, II. viiL 

2. A composition inverse or prose, or in both, d^Anutiaable, dramatisation, etc. See 
presenting in dialogue a course of human Jiramapaable, etc, 
action, designed, or seemingly deal/ ' ' ’ 
spoken in character and represent 

stage ; a form of imitated and represented , jr , 

tion regulated by literary canons ; the deacrip- person.} The persons of the drama; the 
tionof a story converted into the action of a characters in a play. Abbreviated draw, per* 
play, and thereby constituting a department of dramatist (dram'^tist), n. [< F, dramatiste = 
literary art; as, the classic drama; the Hindu dramatiata, < LL, as if “dramatista, < dra- 
drama; the Elizahethau drama. The construction drama, + -wfa, E. -wf.] The author of 

of such a composition is, as a general rule, marked by & dramatic composition ; a writer of plays ; a 
three stages : first, the oiwningof the movement ; second, playwright. 

“» the works of the great dramaliet ISl.aksperel there 
or catastrophe, which mtut In all coses be the eonseuuence „p,.„r ,„if thm. w.,r,u 

Of the action Itself, as unfolded In ocU, scenes, and sltua- * o y. X" ou Km Laim vllL 

Uons. The drama, whether In actual life or mimic repre- . ,, Kng. ^'>8-. ''Ill- 

seutatlon, assumes two principal forms, namely, tragedy (iramatlzable (dram arti-za-bl), a. [< drama- 
and corned; 
these resul 

comwly^ melodrama,^ lyric ^luna 

drams, the floral dfamtt,'the society 3rama, etc." Both drama tize + Tho act of dramatizing; 

tragedy ana comedy attained a hiuh deurree of develou- ............. 


trappings.! I. trans. 1. To cover with or as with 
cloth; clothe: dress, as a window, an alcove, the 
outside of a nouse, etc., the human body, or a 
representation of the human body, as in scuip- 
turo or painting : as, the buildings were draped 
with flags ; tho painter’s figures are well draped. 
Like some sweet sculpture draped from head to loot, 
And push'd by rude hands from Its pedestal. 

Tunny »un, Princess, v. 
And I’ll pick you an arbor, green and still. 

Drape It with arras down to the floor. 

H. It. Stoddard, The Squire of Low Pegre* 
Chcapside, to outshine her rivals, WMdraped even more 
splendidly in cloth of gold, and tissue, and velvet. 

f'roude, .Sketches, p. 174. 
2. To arrange or adjust, as clothing, hangings, 
etc. Speclflcally used of adjusting— (a) In dreeemaJeing, 
the folds of stun lii the style called for by the fashion 
or by taste ; (6) in uphohtery, folds, festoons, etc., i 


ne drama, wnetlier to actual life or mimic repre- , ..i ..i /. / .- %/ 

I, assumes two principal forms, namely, tragedy dranUltizable (dram arti-za-bl), a. [< uvnoinery loius joshjoiis oh: as I 

jdy ; and from raodlflcatlons or coml.Inatlons of tize + -able.} Capable of being dramatized or ourtaliis or hangings; (c) to tlie /Ins’ arts, the folSs of 

mlt the mixed or minor forms, known as tragi- presented in the form of a drama. Alsospr"-^ ^ ' * ‘ ' ■ *-' 

coineoy, melodrama, lyric drama or grand opera, opera 
bou(fe,ifarce, andburletta. Other forma, suggested by the dramiamabw. 

subject and the manner of presenting It, are the nautical dramatization (<lram' a-ti-za shou), n. 
drama, the ^toral drama, the society drama, etc. Botli dramatizo ■‘r ~alion.'\ Tho act of dramatis 

* comedy atuhied a high degree of dewlop^ dramatic construction; dramatic representir 
tion. Also spelled dr«w«f».««o». 

'I'he spectators |of tlie ancient drama] lent their faith to 
tlie reprcsentatluii, as we, at this period, should lend * “ 
riieltngH If - *■ * -■ » 


ilstent wltli Its original form. Macaulay, Milton. 
It Is sometimes supposed that the drama consists c 


life aiiit <Ienth of oi 


tion. Compare drapery, S. 

3t. To mako into cloth. 

For SiMinish wooll in Flaunders draped Is, 

And euur hath bee, that men hauo niinde of this. 

ttakluyl'e Voyages, 1. 188. 

n. intrans. To make cloth. 

HH w« I.IIIS iieniiii ■I1I1III1I mnii iiiir • • • Stinted tlicm (priccs] not to exceed a rate, 

could witne ^ axairdtdrantatitationot the UL* 


r .Saviour. 


JV. A. liev., eXXVI. fil. 


n =s drapier, F. drapier (= OSp. drapere, I 


ids opportunity ; and that passion most progressively it). — - — ' , \ ‘.r- 

crease, or the actor, as Uio niece proceeded, would be Ul). nUzed,pvT. dramaUzuig. [= D. dramatisert.,, — ^ ^ 

able to carry the audience from a lower to a hlglier pltcli G. dramatmren = Dan. dramaUserc = Sw. drur trapero = Pg. trapetro sa lt, drappxerc), a dealer 

of Interest and emotion. matisera, < F. dramatiser = Up. dramatigar, <, lu doth, < drop, c 

T *a . LL. drrtwrt(M, drama: see drama and 1 . doths; a dealer i 

In the ep 0 poem there is only one speaker— ttie poet m a drama of* out into dramatic form* woolcn-droi/er. 

himself, 'the action is bygone. Tho scene is descrilaxl, ^ f “■ '‘rama or , put into iiramatio lorm, ^ lArn'r 

The persons are spoken of os third persons. There arc adapt for representation on the stage*. nranATona mra 

only two concerned in It, the poet ' - .... «« 

drama the action Is present, the si 


persons. There arc aoapt lor representaxion on me stage ; as, to draperOBS wa p6r-«B), n. [< draper *f -cm.] 

Id the reader. In tlie dramatize an incident or an adventure ; to A. woman who deals in cloths, 

tie is vuihie, the per- dramatize a legend or a novel. Jt '» y® •}'’« •»» 

aoiiB are ajreaaon), me senvimenvB and passions are theirs. „ , " , ...... ,, when a little droperMS Mves to make such princely lar- 

Pfo,sBo«efe«,d^lnNewyork^rald,.Inly6.1«^^ Contemm liev.,Un.m 

8 . Dramatic representation with its adjuncts ; Testamenu. Twke, Russia, draperied (dr&'p 6 r-id), a. [< drapery + -cd3.] 

theatrical entertainment: as, he has a strong 2. To express or manifest dramatically; bring Funiishod with drapery; covered as with dra- 

out in a dramatic or theatrical manner. pory; draped. 

Tills power of rapidly dramatizing a dry fact Into flesh Ther® were some great maiweB (of rockil that had been 
and blood. Lo«Wl, BIglow I’apers, lot. detached liy the action of the weather, and lay half Im- 

Mr. B'arcl, rather . . . dramatized an Intense Interest in 

tlie talc to please tho children. olive-green sea weed. Mrs. UaskeU, Sylvia s lovers, xvlU. 

George Ktiot, Middiemarch, II. 242. dtaperillgt (dra'pdr-ing), B. [Verbal n. of *dra- 
Also spelled dramatise, per, v. (equiv. to drape).} A making into cloth ; 

' ' ’ * ■ • " ■ draping. 


taste for the drama. 


lO conformed to the character of Its patrons. 

Macaulay, Coinio Dramatists. 

4. Action, humanly considered; a course of 
connected acts, involving motive, procedure, 
and purpose, and by a related sequence of dramaturge (dram'a-t 6 rj), n. [= F, 


or crowning issue. 

Tho great drama and contrivances of Gtod's providence. , , 

Sharp, Works, I. xili. drama, *+* ^epyetv, v., work, Ipyov, work.] 
Let ns endeavor to comprehend ... the part assigned writer of plays; a dramaturgist. 

to us in tho great drama of human affairs. What ’ 

D. XTeifster, Bunker Hill, June 17, 1826. charjjn 

dramatic (dra-mat'ik), a. [= F, dramatique 
= Sp. dramdticq = Pg. dramatioo ' 


D. G . Dan. Sw. droniafarp, < Or. Apauarwpyb^, {*1?.®.“ ‘‘f ^ ,* 1 ®'' gouemance, 

, poet, » paywrigH < J “*’ .. m 

*epytiv, V., work, ipyov, work.] A /A-jie a i\ i 7 • / • \ ry- 

jlays; a dramaturgist. "*j P^* ^rape^ (-iz). [< 

Jlacking to the tragedy In tho law court was a ^E. drap^ejee D G. drap^e = Dan. dm- 
I mean n dramafurge to set it forth. pert, < OF. drapene, F. drapcrie (= Pr. dra- 

Athenamm, No. 8151, p. S4». paria = Sp. traperia = It. drapperia), < d 
etc., cloth: sec drapt ’ * 


It. dram- dramaturgic (dram-^-tCr'jik), a. [» F. dra- 
" ’ ' ■ ’ ■ V -sc.] Pertaining 

theatrical; stagy: 


— — - , - _ drape.} 1 . The occupation 

dramaturge -4- -sc.] Pertaining of a draper; the trade of making or of selling 


matish), < LL. dramaUcus, < Gr. dpauaTisdq, < to dramatur^; histrionic 
dpd/«z(r-), a drama: see drama.] 1. Of or per- hence, unreal. 

taining to the drama ; represented by action ; Some form (of worshipi it is to be hoped not grown 
appropriate to or in the form of a written or dramaturgic to us, but still awfully symiMflic for us 
acted drama: as, dramafso action; & dramatic .. . , Lromweli, 1 . 145. 

7 _ **AoiHiBi. wo, o , Solemn entries, and grand processioning, and other 

poo™. dramaturgic grandeur. Lowe, Bismarck, I. 814. 

method U Imitation In the way of action. + -wf-J One who composes a drama and 

A. IT. If’unf.Eng. Dram. Lit., Int., p. vHl. directs its representation; a playwright. 

2. Employinethe form or manner of the drama ; How silent now ; aii departed, clean gone ! The World- 

writing oJaeW dramatically or theatrically: 

as, a drowo^ poet; a dramtto speaker. dramaturgy (drara'a-ter-ji), n. [< F. drama- closing or'dress of human ‘figures; also, tapes- 
. <«r^ic= sJrPg. dramktur^ia =^It. drammaturgia tiy. 


cloth. — 2. Cloth, or textile fabrics of any de- 
scription. 

Hall be je marebans with gur gret packes of draperie. 

Marty Eng. Poetns (ed. rurnlvall), p. 164. 

The duty on woollen cloths or the old drapery, charged 
at so much the piece of cloth, was calculated after the rate 
of two farthlnn and a half a farthing for every jiound 
weight for Englishmen ; hut strangers paid a double rate, 
besfilei tho old duty of Is. 2d. the piece. 

S. Dowell, Taxes in England, II. 20. 
3. Such cloth or textile fabrics when used for 
garments or for upholstery; specifically, in 
sculp, and painting, the representation of the 


dramatic poet give t 
terror such os anolent 


a power to move our pity a 


hs itooleDt traglo art . 7. did not 'and couid = D. Q. dramaturgie = Dan. Sw. dramaturgi, < 
noepessesB. d. Caird. Gr. dpafiarovpyia, ^ ^paparovpybf, a playwright*. 

8 . Characterized by the force and animation see dramaturge.} 1. The science which treats 
In action or expression appropriate to the of the rules of dramatic composition and rop- 
drama; expressed with action, or with the resentation ; the ^matic art.— -2, Theatrical 
effect of action: as, a dramatic description; a representation; histrionism. 


dramatic appeal. 

From thonoe, in 
ipul was written w — 
the whole atraoture of 


omo ceremonial pointa, w 

henwT in my Judgement, it proceed*, that a* the **"* Vl.® Bible, they •uspocled, wlOi a very A cloth ; a coverlet ; a table-cloth . 

vStton wffiLVrlt mSc dra^uri5*‘ Many table, fayre dlspred, 

e »traotnre of that work i* dramoHck and fuU oi n»b»««® dr^urgy CarlyU, Cromwell, 1. W. dlght with drajil. festlvaJi: 

Pope, Homer, Po*ucript drammock (dram'gk), n. Same as dntmmoct. » « 


Like one that wrap* the drapery of his couch 
About him, and lies down to pleasant dreams. 

Bryant, Thaustopsla 
Her wine-dark drapery, fold in fold. 
Imprisoned by an ivoiv hand. 

T. B. Aldrich, Pampinea. 
To cast the draperies. Seeeosfi.i 


wmch, a* the|r fwnd^no war- dxftl^tt (<taip'et)^ B. [Dhn. of F. drajj, cloth.] 


Spmm, F. Q., II. ix. 27. 



drappie 

drappie (drap'i), n. [Bo., dim. of drop a E. 
drop.'] A little uop ; a trifling quanti^. 

We're iiae thatfou', 

But Just a drappie In our e'e. 

Bwnu, Oh, Willie Brew'd. 

drappit (drap'it), a. A Scotch form of dropped, 

past participle of drop Drappit egf. a poached 

or fried egg. ISootcli.J 

drassid (dras'ld), n. A spider of the family 
Drassidw. 

Drassida (dra.s'i-d6), n. pi. [NL., < Drassua + 
-idw.] A family of tubitelariau spiders, of the 
suborder Dipneumonee, typified by the genus 
Drassua. The pHncipal (iiHtiuctivu cliaractcni arc the 
development of only two stigmata anil two tarsal claws, 
tile want of a diitlnut ileiiiarcatloM between tlie head and 
thorax, and the second pair of legs not lunger tlian the 
others. Tlie s|iecies have eight ejes disiKised in two rows, 
and they are mostly of dull color, 

Drassoids (dra-soi'de), n.pl. [NL.] Same as 
Draaaidw. 

Braasns (dras'us), «. [NL., appar. irreg. < 

Gr. ip&aeto9ai, grasp, lay hold of : see drachma.] 
The typical genus of spidors of the family Jira,v- 
aidcB. 

drastf. drest'-H (drast, drost), n. [Usually in pi., 
= E. dial, darsta, < ME. drasle. dreste, also darate, 
derate, pi. draatea, dreatea, etc., < AS. dwrstan, 
deratan, pi., dregs, lees, = OHG. treatir, treater, 
MHG. treater, Q. fresfor, dial, treat = OBulg, 
droatija, irega. Hence draafy.] Dregs; lees. 

Cocumher wllde, or sour lupyno in dreelee 
Of oil comyxt, wol dryve away thees beestea. 

PaUadiut, Husboiidrie (E. E. T. S.), p. 85. 

The dretU [var. dreatie, (front] of it Is not wastid out, 
thor shat drink of it alle the lyiiiiores of erthe. 

Wt/clif, I's. Ixxlv. {><Oxf.). 

Thou drunke it vp vnto tlie dre/tie (var, draitie, Purv. ). 

Wpeli/, Is. lx. 17 (Oxf.). 

drastic (dras'tik), a. and n. [= F. draatique = 
Bp. drdatico ss Pg. It. draaUco (c£. G. draatiach 
=s Dan. 8w, draatiak), < Or, dpaartadq, active, 
eflSoacious, < dpdv, act, elTcot, do : see drama.] 
I. a. Effective; efficacious; powerful; acting 
with force or violence ; vigorous : as, a draatic 
cathartic. Compare cathartic, a. 

The party was in such extreme and Imminent danger 
that nothing but the most draetia remedies conld save it. 

Lecky, Eng. in 18th Cent, i. 

The Coercion Act . . . had Inirrlsoncd 918 pcmoiu with- 


know tite olfences with wlilcli tliey were charged, 
these draetie measures, far from pacifying the country, 
liad brought it to the very verge of civil war. 

Ir. 8. Greyff, Irish Hist for Eng. Headers, p. 195. 
n. n. A medicine which speedily and effec- 
tually purges, 

drastyt, a. Trashy; of no worth; filthy. 

Myn eres aken [ache] of tliy draetp s) 

Chaucer, Prol. to 
drat^t. An obsolete contracted form of dreadeth 
(dredeth), third person singular indicative pres- 
ent of dread. Chaucer. 

drat^ (drat), v. t. [A mincod form of ’od rot; 
see *od and rof,] An eiqiletive expressive 
of mild indignation or annoyance, similar to 
plague on, plague take, bother; as, drat that 
child I [Low, and chiefly prov. Eng.] 

And sleepers waking grumble "drat that cat." 

T. Hood. 

The<iulntaln was “ dratted" and “ bothered,” and very 
generally nnatheraatiied by all the mothers who had young 
sons. Trollope. 

drattle(drat'l),t’.f. Bame as draf2, [Prov. Eng.] 

Drattle 'era I thaay he m wore trouble than they be wutb. 

T. Hughet, Ton Brown at Oxford, xxiii. 

drangllttn* A corrupt spelling of dra/. 
dranghv, a., and V. Bee drafts. 
draogllt’^t, w. See draff. 

dranght-board (dr&ft'b5rd), n. The hoard on 
whi^ the game of draughts or checkers is 
played: a checker-board. 
draiUlhi-bridgdt. n. [ME. drauht brigge, drawte 
bry^e: see drafh, draughty, n., 24, and bridge^, 
and of. drawbridge.] A drawbridge. 

Wat ther non entre that to the castello pan ligge 
Bot a strette kauce, at the ende a drauht brii/ne. 

Hob. qfBrunne, tr. of Langtoft’s Chron. (ed. Bearne), p. IS 

draught-honset (drkft ' hous), n. A sink; 
privy. 

And they brake down the image of Baal, and bral 
down the house of Baal, and raado it a draught hou 
onto thU day. 2 Kl. x. i 

draughtinesa, n. See draf tineas. 
draughtsman, n. See draftaman. 
draughtsmanship, n. See draftamanehip. 
dranghtyi, a. See draftgi. 
drangh^’^t, a. See dra/fja. 
drave(drftv). J ' ' 
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Dravidian (dra-vid'i-ui), a. [< Bkt. Drdvida, 
with cerebral d, whence in Hind. Drdvida and 
Drdvira ; see def.] Of or pertaining to Dra- 
vida or Dravira, an ancient province of south- 
ern India : specifically applied to a family of 
tongues spoken in southern India and Ceylon, 
supposed by some to be Boythian or Ural- 
Altaic, by others to constitute an mdependeut 
group of languages. It includes Tamil, Telu- 
gu, Gauarese. Malayalam or Malabar, Tulu, 
etc. Also called Tamilian. 

Dravidic (dra-vid'ik), a. Same as Dravidian. 

They first entered India, became mingled with the 
Dravidic i-ace, and afterward were driven out. 

Amer. Antiquarian, X. 59. 

draur (dr&), v . ; pret. dreto, pp. drawn, ppr. draw- 
ing. [< ME. drawen, draghett, dragen, drahen 
(pret. dreto, drewe, drowe, drowgk, drotmh, drag, 
aroh, pp. drawen, drawe, dragen), < AS. dragan 
(pret. ^6g, droh, pi. drbgon, pp. dragon), tr. 
draw, drag, intr. go, = 08. dragan =s OPries. 
drega, draga = D. dragen, eaxty, = MLG. LG. 
dragen = 6HG. tragan, MUG. G, trewen, carry, 
bear, = led. draga = Sw. draga =s Dan. drage, 
draw, pull, drag, = Goth, dragan, draw. Not 
cognate with L. trahere, draw, whence E. trace, 
tract, etc. Hence ult. drag, draggle, drawl, 
drain, draught^ = drafts, drau^, dred^e^, and 

i irob. drega. Cf. indraw, outdraw, withdraw.] 
'.. trana. 1. To give motion to by the action of 
pulling; cause to move toward the force applied, 
or in the line of pull or traction : often with an 
adverb of direction: as, to draw a wagon, atrain, 
or a load; to draw doton the blinds. 

'Tis a bearded Arrow and will more easily bo thrust 
forward tlian draten back. Congreve, Old Batchelor, Hi. 10. 

Tliey draw up the water by a windlass (from cisterns], 
and carry it In leather bags on camels to the bouses. 

Poeocke, Description of the East, I. C. 
The carriage was drawn by a |>air of wuU-kopt black 
ponies, furuislied with every European appurtenance. 

11. 0, Forbes, Eastern Archipelago, p. 184. 
2. To pull along, as a curtain, or to pull with 
strings, as a purse, so as to open or to close 
it; pull across: as, to draw the bow across the 
strings of a violin. 

Even such a man . . . 

Drew Priam's curtain In the dead of night, 

And would have told him, half his Troy was buru'd. 

Shak., 2 Hon. IV., i. 1. 

We will draw the curtain, and show you the picture. 

Shak., T. N., 1. 5. 

Clooe up his eyes, and draw the curtain close ; 

And let us all to meditation. 

Shak., 2 Hen. VI., Hi. 3. 
I draw not my purse for his sake tliat demands It, but 
Bis that enjoined it. Sir T. Hrowne, Beliglo Medici, il. 2. 

Which (heart] shall ever when I am with you be in my 
face and tongue, and when I am from you, In my letters, 


Archaic preterit of drive. 


3. To remove or extract by pulling: as, to draw 
a sword (from its scabbara) ; to draw teeth ; to 
draw a cork. 

Agrauadaln . . . drough his swerds, and apparelled 
Iiym self to dlHeude. Merlin (K. E. T. S.), ill. 5C9. 

Draw not thy sword ; thou know'st I cannot fear 
A subject's hand. 

Beau, and FI., Maid’s Tragedy, UL 1. 

He durst not draw a knife to cut his meat. 

Fletcher {arvi another), love’s Cure, HI. 2. 

4. To take or let out, as from a receptacle or 
repository; remove; withdraw: as, to draw wa- 
ter from a well or wine from a cask; to draw 
blood; to draw money from a bank; to draw 
the charge from a gun. 

The Angell of Death drew from him his loule out of his 
do of Paradise. 

' trehae. Pilgrimage, p. 261. 

Myself drew some Idood in those wars, which I would 
give my hand to be washed from. 

Beau, and FI., Philaster, 1. 1. 
6. To take, get, derive, or obtain, as from a 
source: as, to draw supplies from home; to 
draw consolation from the promises of Scrip- 
ture. 

I write to sou a tretice in englisch breuely dratee out 
of the book of qnintis esseneijs in latim. 

Book qfQuinte JSteenae (ed. Fumlvall), p. 1. 

The colonies of heaven must be drawn from earth. 

Sir T. Browne, Christ. Mor., 111. 26. 

What I argue shall he drawn from the scripture only ; 
and therin from true fundamental principles of the gospel. 

Jftlton, Civil Power. 

The Poet draierthe Occasion from an Invitation which 
he here makes to his Friend. 

Congreve, tr. of Juvenal's Satires, si., Arg. 

Tlie genius of every rBmeml)ered poet drew the forces 
that built It up out of the decay of a long sucoeulon of 
forgotten ones, Boweil, Study Wlndowe, p. S84. 


draw 


6. To lead or take alon{||, as by indaoement, 
persuaidon, or command; induce or cause to go 
with one : as, to draw a person to the top of a 
hill. 

Nay, rather wUt thou draw thy forces hence. 

Shak., 8 Hen. VL, v. i 

sir Francis improved his opportunity to buttonhole Mr. 
Pillnioro, and drew him into tlie next room. 

J. HauXhoms, Dust, p, 164. 

7. To lead or cause to come ; bring bv induce- 
ment or attraction; call up or together; at- 
tract: as, to draw a large audience; to draw 
lightning from the clouds. 

So they yede, and met with their enmyes, and saugb 
that tliel hadde drawe to hem gretepart of the londe. 

Merlin (E. £. T. 8.), 1. 92. 
He shal drawe into remembraunce 
The fortune of this worldes chaunoe. 

Oower, Conf. Amant., I. 5. 

Why do melodramas dmw larger audiences than Mar- 
betliV Whipple, Ess. and Rev., I. 482. 

8. In hilUarda, to cause to recoil after impact, 
as if pulled back: as, to drato a ball. — 9. To 
allure : entice ; induce : as, to draw the atten- 
tion of an assembly. 

She (^Mary Queen of Scots] answered. That Letters 
might be counterfeited, her Secretaries might be cor- 
rupted ; tliu rest, in liopie of life, might be drawn to con- 
fess tliat which was not true. Baker, Chronicles, p. 869 
I may be drawn to shew I can neglect 
All private aims, though I affect my rest. 

B. Jonton, Sejanus, til, ]. 

Some ladles of position actually engaged a famous mim- 
ic and comic singer to set up a puimet show, in the hope 
of drawing away the people from Handel. 

Leaky, Eng. In 18th Cent., iv. 
10. To elicit; evoke; bring out by some induce- 
ment or influence : as, to draw a confession from 
a criminal ; to draw the fire of an enemy in or- 
der to ascertain his strength or gain some ad- 
vantage ; to draw down vengeance upon one’s 
head. 


When he was spit upon, mocked, reproached and 
scourged, none of all these could draw one lmp«Mntt‘ex- 
pressiun from him. StUlingfieet, Sermons, I. vi. 

The skill and care with which tliuse fathers had, during 
several generations, conducted the education of youth, 
had draxmt forth reluctant praises from the wisest Protes- 
tants. Macaulay, Hist. Eng., vi. 

11. To deduce; infer: as, to draw conclusions 
or arguments from the facts that have come to 
light ; to draw an inference. 


Some persons draw lucky or unlucky omens from the 
first object they see on going out of the house in the 
morning. £. W. Lane, Modem Egyptians, 1. 840. 

12. To extort; force out: as, the recital of his 
sufferings drew tears from every eye. 

He [William 11.] set forth a Proclamation that none 
should go out of the Realm without his Licence, by which 
he drew much Money from many. Baker, Chronicles, p. 84. 

13. To inhale or suck in; get or cause to pass 
by inhalation or suction: as, to draw a long 
breath: to draw air into the lungs; the dust is 
drawn into the chimney. 

'Tls bane to draw 
The same air with thee. 

B. Joneon, Catiline, IIL 1. 


14. To drain or let out the contents of ; emptv 
by drawing off a fluid from : as, to draw a pona. 
“O father, father, draw your dam, . . . 

There’s either a mennald or a swan." 

The Tvn Sitters (Child's Ballads, IL 241). 


Lay coucliing. 


Or hath the paleness of thy guilt drunk up 
Thy blood, and drawn thy veins as dry of that, 

As is thy heart of truth t B. Jonton, Catiline, Iv. 2. 
15. To drag along on the ground or other sur- 
face; move in contact with a surface: as, to draw 
the finger over anything, fin an early form of the 
punishment of death by hanging, the sufferer was violent- 
ly dragged or drawn to the gallows at the tail of a horse. 
Later the ezeontton was rendered more hnmane, without 
altering Ita form, by drawing the condemned on a hnrdle, 
or In a oart, instead of literally on the ground. Bee def. 
16t and compare to hang, draw, and guartsr, under hang, v. ] 


With Wilde hors he sobal be drawe. 

Richard Coer de Lion, L 4682. 


The howndea schuld the flesch drawe. 

Sir Amadat, 1. 178 (Weber s Metr. Rom., III.). 


16. To eviscerate; disembowel: as, to draw 
poultry; hang^, drawn, and quartered. Bee 
Hang, 17. To extract the strength or essen- 
tial qualities of; prepare by infusion: as, to 
dravf tea. — 18. To extend Iw or as if by ^1- 
ing; stretch; lengthen; prolong: as, to draw 
wire ; to draw a long face. 

His face drawn longer than ‘twas wont. 

B. Jonton, Volpone, 1. 1- 


Wblle the fatal sister sought to twine 

His thread and keep It even, she drew It so fine 

It burst Wtbtler, Monumental Column. 



drftw 

Zb BotM, with many a winding bont 
01 linked sweetoete long drawn out. 

Jtaton, t' Allegro, 1. 140. 

18, To poU to a certain point, as a bowstring 
or a bow, in order to release it with an impe- 
tus. 

* cwrteln man drew a bow at a venture, and emote 
the king of lerael. 1 kl. xxii. 34. 

_ Our attention is directed to the proper manner of draw- 
ing the bow-string. Strutt, Sports and Pastimes, p. 124. 
5M). To drag or force from cover, as a fox, 
badger, etc. ; force to appear. See badger-bait- 
ing. 

Yo 

Bear-Gard 

Congre-m, Way of the World, v. 10. 
81. To bring out by coaxing or stratagem ; 
cause to declare one’s views or opinions ; be- 
tray Into utterance. 

We are rather Inclined to think that Mr. Coleman was 
droton on the occasion, and that he failed to perceive it. 

ITestminsfer Hev., CXX V. 680. 

88. To produce; bring in: as, the deposits 
draw interest. — 88. To get or obtain, especially 
as due ; take or receive by right, as for service, 
success in competition, etc. 

If every ducat in six thousand ducats 
Were in six parts, and every part a ducat, 

1 would not draw them— I would liavo my Ixind. 

Shak., M. of V., Iv. 1. 
After supper wo drew cuts for a score of aprlcocks, the 
longest cut still to draw an apricock. 

Martian and Webtler, Malcontent, Ind. 

84. To trace ; mark or lay out : as, to draw a 
straight line. 

Ho ^od] draws the lino of his Justice parallel to that 
of his Mercy. SKHi/ijyhicf, Sermons, II. Iv. 

Warring oti a later day, 

Round affrighted LIhIhiii drew 
The treble works, the vast designs 
Of hts labour’d rampart lines. 

Tennyson, Oeatli of Wellington, vl. 

85. To delineate; sketch in lines or words; de- 
pict; as^ to draw a plan or a portrait; ho drew 
a graphic picture of the condition of the city. 

haue drawne a Map fre 
_-J Harbour to Harbour, 

Rooks, and Land-markes. 

Capt. John Smith, True Travels, II. 180. 
In which picture lie Is drawn leaning on a desk. 

/. Walton, Complete Angler, p. 62. 
The flowers therein, 

Drawn on the margin of the yellowing skin 

.•r. .,.g 

in Morris, Earthly Paradise, III. 200. 

86. To make a draft of; write out in form; in 
old use, to compose or compile : as, to draw a 
deed ; to draw a check. 

This buko is on Ynglese dramn. 

Hampole, Prick of Conscience, 1. 830. 
Oo, the condition’s drawn, ready dated ; 

Tliere wants but yom’ baud to 't. 

Fleteher and Rowley, Maid in the Mill, 11. 2. 
He entreated Mr. Doctor her husband that hee would 
draw a booke [a bill or brief) to tatimate to the Judge his 
reasons, and hee would be very thankful! to him. 

Benvenuto, Passengers' Dialogues (1012). 
He withdrew bimiolf to his lodging . , . and drew out 
both his propositions and answers to our complaints. 

Winthrop, Hist. New England, II. 241. 
Then, strongly fencing tll-got wealth by law, 
Indentures, covenants, articles, they draw. 

Pope, Donne's Satires, II. 94. 

87. Naut, to require a depth of at least (so 
many feet of water) in order to float; said of 
a vessel : as, the ship draws 10 feet of water. 
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_ _ My pane li large and deep, 

Beyond the reach of riot to draw dry. 

Beau, and FI., Laws of Candy, 11. 1. 
To draw la. (a) To contract ; reduce to a smaller com- 
pass; cause to shrink or contract: os, to draw in one's 
expenses. 

Miss Gisborne's flannel Is promised the last of the week, 
and It must be drawn in to-morrow. 

S. Judd, Margaret, 1. 2. 
(6) To collect ; bring together : as, to draw in one's loans, 
(c) I'u entice, allure, or Inveigle : as, he was cunningly 
drawn in by a schemer. 

That a Fool should ask such a malicious Question 1 
Death I I shall be drawn in before I know where I am. 

Congreve, Old Batchelor, 111, 10. 
To draw In the horns, see horn.- to draw It flna, 
to make over-scrupulous, nice, or affected dlstfnctiona 
)— To draw It mild, to express 


draw 


1 

cendlng i 


IColloq.j— i 
moderate t< 


And then he fell to explain to me his maimer of casting I wilt do 
the draught of water which a ship will draw before-hand. 

Pepys, Diary, II. .878. 

On account of their being so liable to run aground, the 
boats of the Kile are generally made to draw rather more 
water at the head than at the stern. 

F, W. Lane, Modem Egyptians, II. 27. 


- - — ™. -- > draw off 

the mind from a painful subject (6) To take or cause to 
flow : 08, to draw off wine or cider from a vesseL (c) To 
extract by dtstUlatron.—To draw on. (o) To allure ; en- 
tice : as, to drofe one on by promises of favor. 

Some thought that Philip did but trifle with lior ; 

Some that she but held off to draw him on. 

Tennyson, Enoch Arden. 
(6) To occasion ; Invite ; bring abont. 

■Was thuro ever People so active to draw on their own 
Ruin? Howell, Letters, 1. vl. 62. 

Under colour of war, which either his negligence drew 
on, or his practices procureil, lie levied a auosldy. 

SirJ. llayward. 

To draw out; (o) To lengthen ; extend. 

Virgil has draion out tho rules of tillage and planting 
into two books, wliich Hesiod lias despatched in half a one, 
Addison, Virgil's Georgies. 
(6) To lengthen In time ; cause to continue ; protract 

Wilt thou l>e angry with us for ever ? wilt thou draieoiif 
thine anger to all generations? Pa. Ixxxv. 6. 

Thy nnkindness shall his death draw out 
To lingering sufferance. Shak., M. for M., it 4. 

On tho stage 

Of my mortality my youth hath acted 
Some scenes of vanity, draion out at length 
By varied pleasures. Ford, Broken Heart, HI. 6. 
(e) Tocanse to issue forth ; draw off, as liquor from a cask. 

When on^camc to the pressfat for to draw out fifty ves- 
sels out of the press, there were Imt twenty. Hag. ll. 16. 
(if) To extract, aa the spirit of a substance. («) To detach ; 
separate from tho main liody : as, to draw out a file or 
party of men. 

Draw out and take you a lamb according to your fami- 
lies, and kill the passover. Ex. xii, 21. 

(/) To range ; array In line. 

It had bin a small maistery fur him, to have drawn out 
his Legions Into array, and flaukt them with his thunder. 

Milton, Ohurch-Govomniont, II. 1. 

AH his post life, day by day. 

In one short moment he could see 
Drawn out lieforo him. 

William Morris, Earthly Paradito, 1. 288. 
(g) To elicit by questioning or address ; cause to be de- 
clared ; call forth : as, to draw out facts from a witness. 
(A) T’o lead to speak or act freely ; obtain an unreserved 
exhililtion of tho opluions or character of : as, to draw out 
a bashful person at a party ; to draw one out on religion 
or politics.— To draw over, (o) To raise, or cause to 
come over, ns In a still. 

Marewood, Essay on Inebriating Liquors, 1824, p. 28, says 
that the Moslem physician Khazos drew over a red oil by 
distillation (A. D. 908), called oleum benedictnm philoso- 
phorum. N. and Q., 6th ser., p. 160. 

(6) To persuade or Induce to revolt from an opposing party, 
and to Join one’s own party ; os, some men may bo drawn 
over by interest, others by fear. — To draw rolu, to ttghteu 
the reins ; hence, to slacken one's speed ; stop. 

Ho reached a broad river's side. 

And thuro he drew his rein. 

Sir Roland (Child's Ballads, I. 228). 
To draw tlie curtain. See curtain.— to draw tbe 
Jacks, In weaving, to depress the Jack-sinkSrs, one by one, 
so as to form double loops.— To draw tbe line, to make 
“ limit or division In thought, action, concession, etc. : aa, 
will .1,. » — . I dram the line at that. 


88 . In mod., to digest and cause to discharge : 
as, to draw an abscess or ulcer by a poultice or 
plaster.— -89. In card-playing, to take or re- 
ceive, as a oard or cards not yet dealt from the 
pack, or one to which a player is entitled from 
anotner hand. — 80. In mining, to raise (ore) to 
the SOrfaoe. Drawing, hoisting, winding, and {(/ring 
are all terms in use In various mining districts, and have 
essentially tbe same meaning. The engine which does 
the work is most commonly called the winding-engine; 
but the most comprehensive and generally used phrase 
lor raising coal or ore from the mine to the surface Is 


duties on ... ww.. 

tewn, in forging, to reduce the sUe of (metal bars) by 
hammering.— To draw dry, to draw off or remove all the 
eontents from; empty oom^etely : aa, to draw a well dry. 


is possible to draw any absolute line of separatloul 
tbe animal and vegetable kingdoms. 

Pasteur, Fermentation (trans.), p. 818. 

To draw the long bow. Seeftoma.— Todrawup. (a) 

To raise ; lift ; elevate. (6) To bring together in regular 
order or arrangement, aa in line of battle ; array. 

This select assembly was drawn up In the centre of a 
prodigious multitude. Addison, Vision of Justice. 

At tho very first review which he (Tyrconnel) held, it 
was evident to ail who were near to him that he did not 
know how to draw up a regiment 

MaeaiRay, Hist Eng., vL 
On the 80th of May, General Halleck had his whole army 
drawn up prepared for battle. 

U. S. Grant, Personal Memoirs, I. 880. 




^ lywhath^ „. _, 

draw up a petition ; to draw up a memorandum of ci 
tract 

The lady hereafter-mentioned, . . . having approved 
my late discourse of advertisements, obliged me to draw 
up this, snd Insert it in the body of my paper. 

Steele, Atler, Na 246. 

A committee was appointed to draw up an answer. 

Macaulay, Hist Bng., vL 


erally £nply that the person or thing drawing, etc., goes 
before or along. Draw usually implies merely effective 
pulling or persuasion. Dragging is generally npon the 
ground or surface, to overcome active or passive resist- 
ance : as, to drag a culprit to Jail ; to drag a log to the lulIL 
Haul more distinctly implies the use of main force against 
a counteracting impediment, as that of a dead weiglit, or 
against active resistance, os that of a atruggllng person: 
as, to haul a lajat ashore; to haul up a prisoner. 

Equally a nuisance are the native eartmen, with their 
long low carts drawn by mules or donkeys. 

F. Sartorivs, In the Soudan, IL 
Death from a rough and homely feast 
Drew them away. 

William Morris, Earthly Paradise, II. 248. 
Hence will 1 drag then headlong by the heels 
Unto a dunghill, which shall be thy grave. 

Shak., 2 Hen. VI., Iv. 10. 

Thy Doll, and Helen of thy noble thoughts. 

Is in base durance, and contagious prison ; 

Ilaurd thither 

By must mechanical and dirty hand. 

Shak., 2 Hon. IV., v. 6. 

n. intrans. 1 . To produce motion, or move- 
ment of any kind, by force of pulling, suction, 
or attraction : as, an animal or an en^ne draws 
by shoor strong, h or energy ; a sail draws by 
beinfi filled with wind and properly trimmed ; 
a chimney or a stove draws by sucking in a 
current of air; a magnet draws ay its inherent 
power of attraction; a blister or poultice is 
popularly said to draw from its attracting hu- 
mors to the surface or bringing an abscess to 
a head. 

An hoifor . . . which hath not drawn In the yoke. 

Deut. xxL S. 

8. To have an attracting infiuonce or effect; 
attract attention or attendance ; exercise al- 
lurement, literally or figuratively ; as, the play 
draws well. 

Example draws, when Precept falls, 

And Sermons are less read than Tales. 

Prior, The Turtle and Sparrow. 

They should keep a watch upon tho particular bias in 
their minds, that It may not draw too much. 

Addison, Spectator. 

It Is a singular fact that Mr. Emerson is the most stead- 
ily attractive lecturer In America. . . . Mr. Emerson al- 
ways draws. Lowell, Study Windows, p. 876. 

8. In billiards, to make the cue-ball recoil from 
an object-ball. — 4. To shrink; contract. 

1 have not yet found certainly that the water Iteelf, by 
mixture of ashes or dust, will slirlnk or draw Into less 
room. Bacon, Nat. Hist. 

6. To move in some direction or manner in- 
dicated by an adjunct or adjuncts ; go, come, 
pass, etc., by or as if by being drawn or at- 
tracted (with reference to some speoifio course 
or destination) : as, the wind drew strongly 
through the ravine. See phrases below. 


0. To unsheathe one’s sword; as, draw and de- 
fend thyself; he drew upon me. 

Draw, it you ho men.— Gregory, remember thy swoib- 
lug blow. Shak.. R. and J., i. i, 

A nobleman can now no longer cover with his protec- 
tion every . . , Imlly who draws in his quarreL 

Macaulay, West. Reviewer’s Dcf. of MJIL 
7. To use or practise the art of delineating 
fl^es : as, he draws correctly. — 8. To make 
a draft or demand : with on or upon : as, to draw 
on one’s imagination, experience, etc. 

It is on my own personal reminiscences that I draw tat 
the following story. Barham, Iiigoldsby Legends, I. 98. 
Draw not too often on tlie gushing spring. 

But rather lot Its own o'erflowliig tell 
Where the cool waters rise. 

Jones Very, Poema, p. 76. 

Hence — 0. To make a formal written appli- 
cation through a bank or other medium for 
money or supplies : with on : as, draw on the 
firm when you need funds. 

You may draw on nio for tho expenses of your Journey. 

Jay. 

10. To be susceptible to the action of drawing 
or pulling: as, the cart draws easily; the pipe 
draws freely. 

Thy balance wIU not draw; thy balance will not down. 

Quarles, Emblems, 1. 4. 

11. In tnanuf., to leave the mold with ease, 
because of the shape given to the mold and 
therefore to the piece cast in it. in raetal-casting 
molding of pottery, and tlie like, care Is taken that the 
shape snail be such that the least touch will disengage tbe 
object from the mold : thus, the sides of the mold are not 
normal to the back, but slightly Inclined, and atinUaT pTe- 
cautions are taken in other cases. See deUverl, •, i, 

18. To sink or settle in water : said of abi pf. 
Llght boats may saU swUt, though greater hulks draw 
wP- Shak.. T. and a, a «. 



draw 
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dxawflle 


Omrlng ourtaiiu, curt»ini m«de to open and cdoae — 
that la, to draw— as dlatinguiahed from waU-lumg^*, 
dumert, and the like. Jnventvry 1582, in Jour. Ar^taol. 
Ah., XXX. 263.— TO draw anort, to "take after"; re- 
sembla 


He is more suetter then Is any matde. 

Off that he drawUh a^ter that loydy 
Flro whom he is dUcended uerily. 

Ham. <1/ Parltnay (E. E. T. S.), L 6248. 
M^jnw Hack or backward, (a) To retire : move back ; 


The soldier also that should go ou warfare, he will draw 
taek M much as he can. 

Latimer, 2d Sermon bef. Edw. VI., 1660. 
Her conscious diffidence ho saw. 

Drew back-ward, as iii modest awe. 

Scott, Aokeby, iv. 4. 
(5) To turn back or away, as from an undertaking or a 
belief ; give way ; recode. 

Now the Just shall live by faith ; but if any man draw 
back, my soul shall have no pleasure In him. Heb. x. 88. 
To draw by, to go or pau by ; come to an end. 

The foolish neighbours come and go. 

And tease her till the day drnwe by. 

Tennyton, In Memoriam, lx. 
To draw in, to shorten *. os, the days draw in now. 

As the days were drawing in, as old ladles say, It was 
advisable to make the utmost use of the daylight. 

Mrs. Chat. Meredith, My Home iu Tasmania. 
To draw near or nlkh, to approach closely ; come near. 
They draw near unto the gates of death. Ps. evil. 18. 
Draw niffh to God, and he will draw niyh to you. 

Jas. iv. 8. 


To drawoff, (a) To retire ; retreat : os, tlte company drew 
0/ by degrees. 

Montpensler, finding no prospect of relief from homo, 
and straitened by tlie want of provisions, determined to 
draw of from tlie neighbourhood of Benevonto. 

Preecott, Ferd. and Isa., il. 2. 

To make wod the cause of freedom you must draw of 
from all foolish trust in others. 

Htnerton, Fugitive Slave Law. 
(6) To prepare to strike, as with the fist, in a personal en- 
counter. tOolloq.J— Todrawon. («)[On,adv.] To ad- 
vance ; approach. 

Our nuptial hour 

Drawt on apace. Shak., M. N. D., 1. 1. 

(5) [On, prep.) (1) To gain on , approach in piunult; as, 
the ship drew on tile flying frigate. (2) Of a dog, to move 
cautiously upon (the scented game). 


The Wilson's snipe gives forth u strong game effluvium, 
and it is no uncommon circumstance for a careful dog to 
draw apon one at a distance of . . . sixty feet. 

B. J. Lewie, The American Sportsman (1886), p. 262. 


To draw oa^ to move out or away, as from a station : 
absolutely, or followed by of or /roia : as, the army drew 
out of the defile slowly; the ship drew out from her 


To-morrow we'll draw out, and view the cohorts ; 
r the mean time, all apply their offices. 

yieteher, Kouduca, I. 2. 

The tiuln Aom out the castle drew. 

Scott, ilarralou, vi. 18. 
To draw to or toward, to advance to or in the direc- 
tion of; come near; approach: as, the day drawe toward 
evening. 

Vnto his mauuir corny n were many. 

Which fro hunting were dra-wi-ny to that place. 

As wel of gret as smai, both hye and bace. 

Horn, of Partenay (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 821. 
The heads of all her people drew to me. 

With supplication both of knees and tonne. 

Tennyton, Holy Grail. 
To draw to a bead. Some as to come to a head (which 
see, under head).— To draw up. (o) To move upward ; 
rise; ascend: as, the clouds drew up and disclosed the 
moon. 

Whan the day vp droghe & the dym vuldet, 

Thus Jason full loyfull to that gentlU said. 

Deetnwtion of Troy (E. E. T. S.), 1. 766. 
(6) To form in regular order ; aMumo a certain order or 
wrrannment : as, tlie troops drew up In front of the pal- 
ace ; the fleet drew up in a semicircle, (e) To come to a 
stand ; halt : as, the carriage drew up at the gate. 


1 could see my grandfather driving swiftly In a gig along 
the seaboard road, . . . and for all his business hurry, 
drawing up to speak good-humouredly with those he met. 

R. L. Steveneon, Borne College Xlemorles. 


y, as a lover: 


To keep company, i 

Gin ye forsake me, Marlon, 
m e’en gae draw up u>f’ Jean. 


raw up un, jeau. 

HiUvn, Scottish Songs, I. 


O cou'dna ye gotten dukes, or lords, 

Intlll your ain countrlc, 

That ye drew up wC an English dog. 

To bring this shame on me ? 

Lady Maiery (Child's Ballads, H. 82). 


dn'W (drft), n. [< draw, u.] 1 . The act of dra-w- 
ing. Specifically — (a) In card-playing, the act of taking 
a card or cards from the pack or from another hand : the 
right or prlvlldge of doing so ; as, it is my draw next (6) 
la biUiardi, the act of making the cue-ball recoil from an 
objsct-ball after imiwot either straiglit back or slightly 
slantiag, by a quick low stroke and immediate withdrawal 
of the cue. 


2. That which is dra'wn or carried; espeoiaUjr, 
a lot or chance drawn.— 8. That part of a draw* 
bridge which is drawn up or aside. — 4, A drawn 
game; the result of a game or contest when 
neither party gains the advantage: as, the 
match ended in a draw.— -6. The act or man- 
ner of bending a bow preparatory to shooting. 

The utmost care and great practice should be given to 
acquiring tlie correct draw. 

M. and W. Thompton, Archery, p. 18. 
6. The lengthening of an iron rod in forging. 
— 7. The action of the rollers on the fiber m 
a drawing-frame. — 8. The gain or advance of 
a mnle-carriage in drawing out the yam. — 9. 
Among sportsmen, the act of forcing a fox 
from nis cover, a badger from his hole, etc. ; 
the place where a fox is drawn. — 10. Some- 
thing designed to draw a person out, to make 
him reveal his intentions or what he desires to 
conceal or keep back ; a feeler. [Slang.] 

Tills was wliat in iiioderu days is called a draw. It was 
a guera put boldly forth as fact, to oHcit by the youBg 
man's answer wliether he had been there lately or not, 

C. Heatie, t'loister and Hearth, v. 


drawable (drd'a-bl), a. [< draw + -able,'] Ca- 
pable of being Ura'wn. 

draiffback (dr4'bak), n. 1. Any loss of advan- 
tage or impairment of profit, ■value, success, or 
sansfaotion; a discouragement or hindrance; 
a disadvantage. 


The avarice of Henry VII. . . . must be deemed a draw- 
back from tlie wisdom ascribed to him. Hallam. 


drawbridge (aril'brij),n. [< me. droiMhryMw, 
drawbrugge, < drawm, draw, + brygge, etc., 
bridge.] 1. A bri(^e which may be drawn up 
or 1^ down to admit or hinder oommimioation, 
or to leave a transverse passage free, as before 
the gate of a town or castle, or over a naviga- 
ble river. Formerly also called drawght^ridge 
and draught. See art^^. drawbridges, as applied 
to fortifications, date only from the beginning of the four- 

teenth century. At 

T ^ - 9* d flwt they spanned 

_ K. . -ti IU the foH, Joining the 
-'te of the fort or 
- the advanced 
work with its outer 



nra«b,ldse.ChX,.auofMon.anP.,F,ane.. ^T^^SfaMdiJ 
their inner extremities, tiio wall forming the fulcrum. 
When raised, the drawbridge formed a barricade before 
the gate, thus providing a twofold obstacle to the assailaut 
—a chasm and a struugtheiiod barrier. 

From Iztacpalpan to Mexico is two leagues, all on a 
faire Causey, wltli many draw-bridgee, thora-w which the 
water passeth. Purehae, Filgrlmage, p. 787. 


It gives me great pleasure to think of visiting Scotland 
ill tlie .suiunicr ; but the drawback will bo to leave my wife 
and children. Sydney Smith, To Francis Jeffrey, iv. 
2. Money or an amount paid back ; tisually, a 
certain amount of duties or customs dues paid 
back or remitted to an importer when he ex- 
ports ^oods that he has previously imported 
and pmd duty on, as, for instance, tobacco, or 
a certain amount of excise paid back or allow- 
ed on the exportation of home manufactures. 
Abbreviated dbk. 

.Sir John. Honour's a Commodity not vendable among 
the Merchants ; there is no Orawback upon 't. 

Fain. That's a Mistake, Sir John; 1 have known a 
Statesmott pawn his Honour os often as Merchants enter 
the same Commodity for Exportation ; and like them, 
draw it bock so cleverly, that thoso who give him Credit 
upon 't, never perceiv’d it till the Great Man was out of 
Post. Mr*. Centlivre, Artifice, 1. 

The Irish were allowed to import foreign hops, and to 
receive a drau’ftack on tlie duty on British hops. 

Lee^i, Eng. in IStli Cunt., xvii. 


The entrance to the courtyard of the old mansion lay 
through an archway, surmounted by the foresald tower, 
hut the drawbridge was down, and one leaf of the iron- 
studded folding-doors stood carelessly open. 

Scott, Kenilworth, xll. 
2. A bridge one or more sections of which can 
bo lifted or moved aside to permit the passage 
of boats. 

draw-cut (dr&'kut), n. A cut produced by a 
drawing movement of a cutting-tool, 
drawee (dr&-e')> «• [< draw + -cpi.] One on 
whom an order, draft, or bill of exchange is 
drawn — that is, the one to whom its request is 
addressed ; the person requested by a bill of ex- 
change to pay it. See extract under drawer, 3. 
drawer (drfi'6r), «. [< ME. drawer, drawere; < 
draw 4- -cri.] 1, One who draws, as one who 
takes water from a well, or liquor aom a cask ; 
hence, formerly, a waiter. 

Let them bo liewei-s of wood and drawere of water unto 
all tlie congregation. Josh. ix. 21. 


8. In iron-founding, a loose piece in a mold. 
In brass-founding such a piece is called a false 
core. 

draw-bar (dr&'bftr), n. l. A bar used to con- 
nect two railroad-cars or locomotives. See 
drag-bar. [IJ. S.] 

The higher the draw-bar l» above the rail* tho greater 
•win be the tendency to pull the enginu down behind aud 
up In front. Forney, Locomotive, p. 384. 

2. A bar, or ono of a set of bars, in a fence, 
which can bo drawn back or let down to aUow 
passage, as along a road or path. [U. 8.] 

They were nowatoppedbyaome drawbare, which paaaed, 
they found Uiemaelvea oacundlng a ateep incline aowii with 
largo stonea. Harper t Mag., LXXVI. 202. 

draw-bays (dr&'baz), n. A spocies of lasting, 
especially for making shoes. 

draw-bench (drft'bench), «. In wire-drawing, 
a machine in which wire is reduced in size or 
brought to gage b^ being drawn through open- 
ings of standard size. See drawing-bench and 
drawing-block. 

Solid wire can oaaily be reduced In alxe by invana of the 
draw-beneh, a contrivance working with a •wlndlaH. 

GotdemitK* Handbook, p. 103. 


draw-bolt (dra'bolt), n. Same as coupUnp-pin, 
draw-bore (dr&'bor), n. In earn., ahole pierced 
through a tenon, nearer to the shoulder than the 
holes through the cheeks are to the abutment 
with which the shoulder is to come into con- 
tact, so that a pin when driven into it will draw 
these parts together.— Draw-bore pin, a Joinera' 
tool, conalating ef a aolld piece or pin of ateel, tapered 
from the handle, naed to enlarge the pin-holca which are 
to aecure a mortiae and tenon, and to bring the shoulder 
of the rail close home to the abutnieut on the edge of the 
stile. When this b effected the draw-bore pin la removed, 
and the hole la filled up with a wooden peg. 

drawbore (drfi'bor), 1>. t.t pret. and up. draw- 
bored, ppr, dratoboring. To make a oiaw-bore 
in; as, to drawbore a tenon. 
draw-b<^ (drft'boi), n. A boy who helps a 
weaver in drawing the heddles to form the pat- 
tern of the cloth he is weaving; hence, a me- 
chanioal device employed for purpose. 


Fut on two leather Jerkins and aprons, and wait upon 
him at hia table like drawer*. Shak., 2 Hen. IV., II. 2. 

The Drawere are the ciuilleat people In It, men of good 
bringing vp, and howaocucr wee eateeme of them, none 
can boast more luatly of their high calling. 

Hp. Earle, Mlcro-coamographle, A Taueme. 

2. One who or that which attracts. — 3. One 
who draws a bill of exchange or an order for the 
payment of money. 

Tlie person, howevor, wlio writes this letter [a draft) is 
called in law the drawer, and he to whom it b written the 
dratoee. Hlacketone, Com., 11. 10, 

4. A box-sh(^d receptacle, as for papers, 
clothes, etc., fitted into a piece of furniture, as 
a bureau, a table, a cabinet, etc., in such a 
manner that access to it is had by drawing or 
sliding it out horizontally iu its guides or frame. 

As little knowledge or apprehension at a worm abut 
up In one drawer of a cabinet hath of tho senses or un- 
deratanding of a man. Locke. 

5. pi. An undergarment worn on the legs and 
lower part of the body by both sexes. 

The Maltese harden the bodies of their children by mak- 
ing them go atark naked, without shirt or drawere, till 
they are ten years old. Locke, 

Chest of drawers, a piece of furniture having drawers 
to contain clothing, linen, etc. The earlier ones common- 
ly had a box-Iiko compartment above and two or three 
drawers below. The secretaries freiiuently found among 
English aud American furniture of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, and still common in some parts of the continent of 
Europe, are chests of drawers with a writing-table above. 
The only form now commonly in use is the bureau. 

The chest contrived a double debt to pay, 

A bed by night, a oheet tf drawere by day. 

(memitk, Des. VU., l. 230. 
dra'vrflle (dr&'f!l), v. f. : pret. and pp. drawfiled, 
ppr. drawflUng. To file by drawing the file 
sidewise along the work, as a spoke-shave is 
used. 


The cutters are backed off on the ends only, their tops 
being merely lightly draw.filed after being turned up. 

J. Ho**, Pract Machinist, p. 177. 


draw-fate 

dmw-gate Wrft'gat), n. The valve o£ a sluice. 

draw-gear (dr A'^r). n. l. A lutmess adapted 
for dr^horses.— jS. The apparattw or parts 
by 'whioh railway-carriages are coupled toge- 
ther, etc. [Eng.] 

drae^lere (dr^glnv), n. An old game that 
consisted in representing words by the fingers : 
also used in the plural. 

Piaw and her prentice both at draw-glovet rAay. 

Herrick, Heaperhlee, p. SOe. 

Attor dinner the children werd set t<> questions and com- 
mands ; but hero our hero was beaten hollow, aa he was 
afterward at dratoglove and shuBle tlie slipper. 

a. Brooke, fmil of Quality, 1. 21. 

draw-glove (drA'gluv), n. Same as drawing- 
gUwe. 

The ordinary draw-glove, with cylindrical jiolnta and 
atraps up the t)ack of the hand and around the wrist, la 
preferred by many archers. Encye. Brit., II. B7C. 

draw-head (drA'hed), n. 1. The head of a 
draw-bar. — 2. In spinning, a oontrivance in 
which the slivers are lengthened and receive 
an additional twist. 

draw-horse (drft'hdrs), w. in carp., a device 
for bolding work upon whioh a drawing-knife 
is used. 


drawl 


from left to right at an angle of 48% and all rays of light it is generally white, and for chalk drawings Unted. It Is 
“irea to be parallel.— In drawing, oorrectly usually made of linen stopk._ There are fourteen rf-”*" 


drawn ; symmotrioal ; in prot>ortlon ; appHedfo a work of sizes, Koiierally of almut the following dimensions : can, 18 
art or to a natural object, etc.— Idnaar or Uns drawing, x 16 inches ; demy, 16J x 18i ; medium, 18 x 22 ; K>yal, 1» 
a drawing exeouteil atrIcUy in Maos or with a point.— x 24; superruyal, il) x 27; Imperial, 2U x 2»; elephant, 
Monoohnime drawing, a drawing executed lu one color 22i x 271 ; eoUunbler, OT x 88J ; atlas, 26 x 83 ; theorem, 28 
oiily.— Out of drawing, incorrectly drawn ; out of pro- x 84 ; double elephant, 26 x 40 ; antiquarian, 31 x 62 ; em- 
portion ; inharmonious. Compare In dramitg.-WlLtb- peror, 40 x 60; and Uncle Sam, 48 x 120. 
drawing, a representation of an object produced by I»y- (Hxawing-Pdll (drA'ing-pen), n. A pon used In 
iiig in the shades In Hat washes, with merely the outlines fj„„a nt fuin adinaiable 

and chief details pnt In In line;-, or the method, etc., of 

producing such a representation. This method Is nmch blades between which the ink is hold, tne tmeitness 


K of the li;.e denendlng uj^n the adjustment of the distance 






ers^ having a liolo uear the point, in which ^ u i 

thread is inserted so that it may be pushed O’" desh; a thumb-tack, 

through in sewing. uTaWin g-pOUlt 


drawing-paper t 
,ck. 

(drA'ing-point), n. A steel in- 


drawing-bench (arA'ing-bench), fi. 1. Anap- sfcrnment used in drawing straight lines on 
paratus, invented for use in mints, In which meUlhc plates , a metal-scnber. 


drawing (drA'lng), M. r< ME. drawing (def . 1) ; 
verbal n. of draw, «.] 1. The act of imparting 
motion or impulse by pulling or hauling.— 2. 
The act of attracting. 

' Will not this time of God's patioiico be a sulhclent vin- 
dication of Ids lenity and goodness in order to the drawing 
men to repentance? StiUingficet, Sermons, II. Ilf. 

3. The act of forming or tracing linos, as with 
a pen, pencil, point, etc.; specilloally, in the 
fins arts, the aoc or method of rejiresouting ob- 
jeots on a surface, strictly by means of lines, 
but. by extension, by means of lines combined 
with shades or shading, or with color, or oven 
by means of shading or colors without lines ; 
properly, a method of representation in wliich 
the delineation of form predominates over con- 
siderations of color. — 4. A representation pro- 
duced by the act of drawing ; particularly, a 
work of art produced by pen, pencil, or crayon ; 
also, a slighter or less elaborate work than a 
picture, very frequently in the souse of sketch, 
or a hasty and abridged representation of an 
object, scene, etc., often intended as a study 
for a more elaborate work to be executed later; 
also, especially in architecture, etc., a represen- 
tation of a projected work; a design ; a plan. 

When they conceived a subject, they made a variety of 
•ketches ; thonaflnlsheddmuanjioftliewUole; after that 


Strips of metal are brought to an exact thick- drav^-preSB (drA'ing-pres), n. A machine 

(UStanco apart and prevented from rotating. — is In two parts, an exterior and an ftiterior. A piece of 
2, A bench or horse used in working with the sheot-metal having Iwen placed between the dies, power is 
coonors' clrawin<r.kTi{fA applied, and the two dies come together, first cutting the 

^ A': » bs *. T,. metal into the recjulred shape, Uien holding It llrroTy by 

dxawlng-block (drft mg-blok), n. In KHre-drotO- od^es while the interior parts of the dies press toga- 
ing, a drum or cylinder to which one end of the thor, bending and stretching the metnl Into shape. 'The 
Wire is attached, and which by its motion draws machine makes pans, plates, dishes, covere, etc., complete 

dSrs^^Sui p,. la apia- 

drawing-board (dk'ing-bord), n. A board on ?ing-maohinery, rolls set in pairs, each turn- 
which paper is stretclied for use in drawing. 1?^ more rapidly than the preceding pair, 
drawing-book (drA'ing-bfik), «. A boo^for through which the sliver passes m succession 
practic?iurawing,mldeo/ioave8of drawing- 

paper, usually blank, but sometimes partially ifom fn? 

printed with elementary designs to bo copied 

in the blank spaces. the apartment m an engineer’s shop where pat- 

drawing-compass (drA'ing-kum'pas), «. A ^ rAtih. of 

pair of compasses one log of which has a pen drawing-room (dra ing-rfim), «. [Abbr. of 
or pencil attached to it, or forming part of it. a roA*S3f^ 

See cut under bow-pen. »tod for the recept on of company ; a room m 

drawing-engine (drA'ing-en'jin), n. An en- which distinginshed personages hold levees, or 
mSFrais^ng or lowering mSn or materials in persons receive parties, etc. 

the shaft or inelines of a mine. This is generally 
elfueted by the revulutloii of a drum, which winds up or un- 
winds a roiH) of hemp or steel wire to wliich the kibble or 
cage Is attached. The term winding is more frequently 
used In the United Slates than drawing, which Is common 
111 F.ugluiid, although both are current la both countries. 

drawing-flrame (drA'ing-fram), n. 1. A ma- 
chine in which the slivers of cotton, wool, etc., 
from the carding-engine are attenuated by pass- 


Thero Is nothing of the copy-book about bis [D’Arta- 
gnan’s] virtues, nothing of the drawing-rooin in his One 
natural civility. 

B. L. 5(('v«n«on, A Oossip ou a Novel of Dumas's. 
2. The company assembled in a drawing-room. 

He would amaze a drawing-room by suddenly ejaculat- 
ing a clause ot the Lord's ITayer. 

Maeavlay, Samuel Johnson. 
8. A formal reception of company at the Eng- 


ing through consocutivo pairs of rollers, each 
pair revolving at a higher speed than itsprode- ^ 

i, 08 Bor.- 2 . fn silk^nlnnf., i machine in which ^ drawing-room. 

«... , , 1 , Pay their last duty to the Court, and come, 

All fresh and fragrant, to the drawing-room. 

Pope, Satires of Donne, Iv. 


6. The art of a draftsman ; the art governing 
the acts and methods included under sense 3. 
— 6. The amoimt of money taken for sales in 
a shop or other trading establishment; usually 
in the plural. [Eng. ] - Chalk, crayon, pen. pen- 
cil, npuL water-color, etc., drawing, a drawing in 
the material or manner of the particular epithet, or the 
art or method of producing such a drawUig. See erewon, 
lepia, aquarelle, water-color, etc. — Charcoal drawing, 
a method of drawing in black and white with prepared 
pieces of charcoal, or the work produced by this method. 
The paper, which should be of medium weight aud regu- 
lar grain, is first covered with an even flat tone. When 
tho design has been sketched in, the darkest imlnts ore 
marked with a light touch of charcoal, and the highest 
light is formed by rubbing off the charcoal with a bit of 


— JS with a stump.— Out-Unc drawing, In etaiiwd-glaee 
work, a f ull-sbw cartoon or drawing on paper ot tho design, 
with tho leads marked. Tho glass, being laid over this, U 
out by following these linos, tlio same drawing serves jff- 
terward for leading up the work,— Dra'Wing Item ttac 
rounA a drawing from a statue, a cast, or any other ob- 
. jijg round; or the art or practice of 


tho fibers of fioss or refuse silk are laid paral- 
lol, preparatory to being cut into lengths by tho 
cuttinfF-oiigine, to ho afterward worked like cot- 
ton. £. II. Knight. 

dratvlng-glove (drA'ing-gluv), «. In archery, 
a glove worn on the ri^t band to protect tho 


making such drawings.— Ilrawll 
thrm oolcra, etc., a drawing in m 
as In blaok and white, or In not i 


... in not more than two 

u uwuH. <uiu wiuw, or m not iiiore tlian three colors, 
The drawing In three colors, or In three crayons or 
pencils, was much in vogue In the eighteenth century. It 
was a simplified form of pastel, executed on tinted paper, 
with a red or pink crayon for the flesh-tints, blsck for 
shadows, dnmery, etc., and white for lights.— Drawing 
on tbs oloOK, or on wo wood, the process of drawing a 
^oture, or a ploture drawn, on a block of wood prepared 
lor the engraver, who follows It in cutting the surfaoe for 
ji^utlng.— FlnlstaOd drawing, S drawing carefully work- 
ed out in detail, as distinguished from a rough drawing or a 


toria made tr flrst’appearah’cu. 

OrevUle, Memoirs, Feb. 25, 1881. 
Drawing-room car. Seecari. 
fiugers in drawing the bow. Also called dmic- drawing-table (drA'ing-tfi''bl), n. If. In the 
glove. sixteenw and seventeenth centuries, a table 

In addition to his bow and arrows, an archer, to bo fully the top of which could be lengthened by pulling 
equipped, must haveadratcing-ytotw ti> protoct Hie fin- out slides or leaves. It wa's the prototype Of 
gels of the right hand. Encyc. Bnt.,ii. ‘SK,. modem extension table. — 2. A table or 

drawing-book (drA'ing-hdk), n. A clutch-hook stand ospocially designed for use in drawing, 
used in lifting well-rods. E. H. Knight. drawk^ (drAk), n. [Also drauk, drook (and dra- 

dra'Wing-in (drA'ing-in'), n, 1. In weaving, the vick)i < ME. draw, drauke, drawke, drake =s D. 
operation of arranging the threads of yam in dravig, dravich, cookie, darnel.] Darnel; wild 
the loops of tho heddles. — 2, In bookbinding, oats. [Local, Eng.] 
the process of covering the boards of a book- fhrawk^, r. t. Another form of drmik. 
cover with leather. draw-knife (drA'nif), «. Same as draiciwo- 

drawing-knife (drA'lng-nlf), n. 1. A cutting- knife, 2. 

tool consisting of a blade with a handle at each drawl (drAl), v, [A mod. froq. form of draw 
end, for use with a drawing motion, when usesl, fas draggle^ freq. of drag) ; of . D. dralen = ODan. 
It is laid tmnwer^ly to the work, and puU^ toward the dravle = Icel. dralla, loiter, linger, Similarly 
K"cblrap^r“*- The work is field by a. having, f^om cognates of E.’dmm.]’ 1. frana. 1. To 
, 2. A tool ior mairing an incision in the surface slowly, aud heavily ; while or dawdle 

of wood along tho line whioh a saw is to follow, away (time) indolently. [Rare.] 
to prevent the teeth of the saw from tearing Thus, sir, does she constantly drawl out her time wlth- 
tho surface of tho wood. Also draw-knife. '’“**®*‘ P*""* »atUfactlon. Johnton, idler, No. 16. 

drawing-lift (drA'ing-lift), n. TTio lowest lift 2. To utter or pronounce in a slow, spiritless 
of a Cornish pump, or that lift in whioh the tone, as if by dragging out the utterance, 
■water rises by suction (that is. by atmospheric Thou draui'et thy words, 

pressure) to the point from which it is forced That I miwt wait an hour, where other men 

upward by the plunger, 
drawing-machine (orA'ing-m^shAn'), 


That I must wait ai. ... 

Can hear in instants. 

Beau, and P'l., King and No King, 1. 1. 

maohi^ in which a strip" of "metal is drawn H. intraw. 1. To move slowly and heavily; 
through a gaged aperture to make it even and move in a dull, slow, lazy manner. [Rare,] 

thin. While the first snow was mealy under leot, 

dra'Wing-magter (drA'ing-mAs'tfer), ». A teach- ^ drawled creaking down ^11” **■*!?**• 


er of drawing. 


.z Adam’s Story. 


The method differs , . . materially from that generally BplritleSB utterance, 

adopted by drawihg-mcuUri. from affectation, laziness, or want of interest. 

BueHn, Elements of Drawing, Xnt., p. lx. j heard such a drowfinp-affectlng rogue. 

Ira'WiXU'-pAper (drA' mg-pA'pAr), n. A variety Shah., M. W. of w., u. i. 

__ of stout paper modem mrge sizes, and designed drawl (drAl), n. [< drntc/, «>.] The act of drawl- 

gMnMtrloiaiy,'iisuaUr M for use in m ai rin g dxa'wings. For penoU drawings ing; a slow, unanimated utterance. 


Instruments, as compasses, scales, rulers, 

or the method or art of prodaoing such a drawing. In 
ring n building, or the like, by this method, the shad- 
are oonventirmalised geomet ' " 



drawl 
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dreadlta 


Tbti, While it uided to inteUislbfllty, would take from 
pealinody Iti tedloue dravi. 

H'. Motion, Eng. Church Mueick, p. 223. 


drawlatcbt (dr&'lach), n. A thief who praotisod 
somewhat in tho manner of a sneak-thief, 
watching to see if the people of a house were 
absent, and then opening the door (drawing tho 
latch) and taking what he could get. Etoton- 
l\irner, Vagrants and Vagrancy. 

If I pepper him not, say I am not worthy to Im cald a 
duke, but a drawlateh. Cheltle, Hofliuan. 

drawler (dr&'l6r), w. One who drawls. 

Thou art uo ■abhath.<f rateler of old aawa. 

Tennyton, Sonnet to J. H. K. 


a tow-rope or cable breaks, it eoneUta of a oyltn- 
der, haring a piit«n-rod to whioh India-rubber band* are 
fitted, and a chain to which the tow-rope of a boat or 
the cable of a ihip at anchor ta made faet. 

2. A spring oonuecting the draw-bar of a rail- 
road-car with the cor, and designed to resist 
both tension and compression, 
draw-stop (drft'stop). n. In organ-^bvilding, the 
knob by which the slide belonging to a particu- 
lar set of pipes or stops is drawn and the wind 
admitted to that set, or by whioh a coupler is 
put in operation.— Draw-stop action, in organ- 

buUding, the outiro mechanism of knobs, bars, anglea, 
atickura, alidea, etc., by which the atopa and couplera are 
controllcil. 


draw-lid (dr&'lid), n. A lid that slides in 
grooves. 

The >Mix containing tlie selenium waa laid on Its side, 
and had a draw-lid which woa kept cluaud except when 
expoaure woa made. f/re. Diet, IV. 7U1. 

drawlingly (dr(L'liug-li), adv. In a drawling 
manner; with a slow, hesitating, or tedious ut- 
terance. 

drawllngness (dr&'Ung-nes), n. Tho quality of 
being drawling. 

draw-link (drl'lingk), n. A link for connect- 
ing two railroad-cars. 

dbraw-loom (dr&'lbm), n. A loom used in fig- 
ure-weaving. Tlie warp-thresda lire piuwed through 
loope made in atringa arranged In a vertical plane, a string 
to each warp-thread. The atringa are arranged in sepa- 
rate groupe, and are pulled by a draw-l)oy in the order 
required by the pattern, tlie gronna Iming drawn up by 
preaaiog upon handlea. It waa the predecessor of tlie 
Jacquard loom. 

drawn (dran), p. a, l. Undecided, from the 
fact that noitlier contestant has the advantage. 

It we make a drawn game of it, or procure but uiotler- 
ate advantages, every British licort must tremtilo. 

Additon. 

It you have had a drawn battle or a repulse, it Is tlio 
price we pay for the enemy not iHiIng in Waahlngton 

Lincoln, in Kuymund, p. 268. 
2. Eviscerated; disemboweled ; as, a drawn 
fowl. — 8. Melted: as, drawn butter. — 4. lu 
needlework, gathered or shirred ; puckered by 
threads drawn through the material. 

Tho Queen was dressed In pink silk, over which was a 
lace dress, and wore a wldtu drawn gauze bonnet. 

First Year a Silktn lieign, p. 171. 
6 . Freed from all particles of iron and steel by 
means of magnets; said of brass filings. — 0. 
Having the sword drawn. 

Vfhy, how now, lio ! awake 1 Why are yon drawn* 

Wherefore this gliastly looking ? SAak., Tempest, 11. 1. 
At daggers drawn. See daogeri .—Drawn and quar- 
t«ed,aise niboweled and cut into four pieces. See draw, 
V. 14.— Drawn brush, a small brush, such as a tootii- 
or nail-brush, in which tlie tufts of bristles are wound 
with wire and drawn into holes, the wire being sunk in 
narrow grcKives In the liack, which are then fUled with 
cement.— Drawn Clay. See Drawn lace, drawn- 
work. 

draw-net (dr&'not), ». A net made of pack- 
thread, with wide meshes, for catching the 
larger sorts of birds. 

drawn-work (drftn'w6rk), n. A kind of orna- 
mental work done in textile fabrics by cutting 
out, pulling out, or drawing to one side some of 
the threads of the fabric while leaving others, 
or by drawing all into a now form, producing a 
sort of diaper-pattern. Tills work was the original 
form of laco, the aiidillun to it of needlework producing 
the simplest varieties of lace. The early name for this 
was out-work. Modem drawn-work is generally left in 
almple patterns wltliout the addition of needlework. 

Why la there not a cushion-eioth of drawn-work, 

Or some fatr out-work, plnn’d un in my hed-chamber, 

A sliver aud gilt casting-bottle hung by 't? 

Middlotofs, Women Beware Women, lit. 1. 


draw-taper (dr&'ta'p^r), n. Same as delivery, 
10. Also called draft, draught. 
draw-timber (dr4'tim^b*r), n. One of two tim- 
bers at the end of a railroad-car beneath the 
frame, and generally extending from the end 
timber of the platform, in passenger-oars, to 
tho bolster, in passenger-cars they mainly support the 
platform. In street-cars usually but one draw-timber is 
employed, and that Is in the center of the car, and has the 
draw-bar attached to it. 

draw-toi^ (dr&'tdngz), n.pl. An instrument 
for drawing fine wire. 

This method prevents pller-marks, and also preserves 
the shape of tho wire intact, by dispensing with the use 
of draw-tongs, and tills is of some Importance in fancy 
wire-drawing. Ooldsmith’s Handbook, p. 104. 

draw-ttlbe (dr&'tub), n. In a microscope, the 
tube which carries the eyepiece and object- 
glass. It consists of two parts, one sliding 
within tho other, so that its length can bo va- 
ried at will. 

draw-well^ (drfl,'wel), n. A deep well from 
whioh water is drawn by a long cord or pole 
and a bucket. 

They've thrown him In a deep draw -well, 

Full fifty fathoms deep. 

Farl Richard (Child's Ballads, 111. 11). 

draw-weU'"* (dr&'wel), n. In old-fashioned fur- 
niture, a deep drawer in which valuables were 
kept. 

I wish, for their sakes, I had the key of niv study ont 
of my draw-well, only for live minutes, to tell you their 
names. Sterne, Tristram SImndy, vl. 80. 

drayi (dra), n. [E. dial, also dree; < ME. ^dreye, 
a Sledge, sled, < AS. dra-ge, lit. that which is 
drawn, found only in the sense of ‘drag-net’ (= 
Sw. drdg, a sledge, dray ; cf. Icel, drag, the iron 
rim on the keel of a boat, or a sledge), < dra~ 
gan = Sw. Icel. draga, etc., draw. The ME. 
sense seems to be of Soand. ori^.] 1. A 
low, strong cart with stout wheels, tised for 
carrying heavy loads. Also called dray-cart. 

It makes no difference . . . whether the conveyance 
was by wagons, drays, or cars. 

Soule vs. San Francisco Gaslight Co., 54 Cal., 241. 
2, A sledge; a sled; a rude sort of vehicle 
without wheels. 

drayi (dri), v. t. [< dray'i, n.] To carry or 
convoy on a dray. 

All unclaimed goods . . . will be carted, (frayed, or light- 
ered by responsible cartmeii, draymen, or lightermen, etc. 

Laws and Jiegulatimu of Few York Customs Inspectors, 
11888, p. 47. 

dray^ (drft), n. [Origin obscure.] A squirrel’s 
nest. Also written drey. 

Tlie nimble squirrel noting here. 

Her mossy dray that makes. 

Drayton, Quest ol Cynthia. 
The morning came, when neighbour Hodge, 

Who long had mark'd her airy lodge, . . . 

Clliiib'd like a S(|uirrel to his dray. 

And bore the worthless prize away. 

Cowper, A Fable. 


Oreva llrawn-worlc, a kind of drawn lace made in Bra- 
*11. Diet, of Needlework. 

draiF-plate (dr&'plat), n. l. A drilled plate of 
steel or a dialed ruby through which a wire, or 
a metal ribbon or tube, is drawn to reduce its 
caliber and equalize it, or to give it a particu- 
lar shape. The holes in the plate ore made somewhat 
conical, aud whore a considerable reduction In size is 
sought the wire or rod is passed In succession through a 
series of holes, each a little smaller than the preceding. 
2. A similar instrument for testing the ductil- 
ity of metals, consisting of an oblong piece of 
B^l pierced with a diminishing series of grad- 
ually tapered holes. 

dra'<9F-pomt (dr4'point), n. The etching-nee- 
dle when used on a bore plate ; a dry-point. 
E. H. Knight. 

draw-poker (dr&'pd‘'k6r), n. A game; same 
as pokei-. See poker^. 

draWsTOd (drA'rod), n. A rod by whioh two 
dniw-bars, or the drawing-gears at the opposite 
ends of a railroad-oar, are Joined. 

draWHqiring (drft'spring), «. 1. An apparatus 
designed to counteraot the recoil or shook when 


dray^, «. An obsolete variant of deray. 
drayage (dra'aj), n. [< dmyi + -age.'] 1. The 
use of a dray; the act of hanling on a dray. 

Coal was . . . removed by defendanton cars run upon a 
tramway, . . . and waa warehoused without lieing hauled 
on drays. This was held equivalent to drayage. 

Soule e«. San FrawAseo Gaslight Co., 64 Cal., 241. 
2. A charge for the use of a dray, 
dray-cart (drS'k&rt), n. Same as dray^, 1. 
dray-horse (dr&'h6rs), n. A horse used for 
drawing a dray. 

drayman (dra' man), n.; pi. draymen (-men). 
A man who drives and manages a dray. 

A brace of draymen bid— Ood speed him well. 

And had the tribute of his supple knee. 

Shak., Blob. II., 1. 4. 

To descend lower, are not our streets filled with saga- 
oious dray-men, and polUlclans in liveries 7 

S^tator, No. 807. 

drazelf. n. Same as droml. 
dread (ared), v.; pret. and pp, dreaded, formerly 
dread, drod, drad. [Early mod. E. also dred, 
dredae; < ME. dreden, pret. dredde, dred, rare- 
ly dradde, drad, pp. ared, rarely drad, < AS. 


•drOdan, only In comp. on-drOdan, ihdradtm, 
of-drSdan, OKorth. on^rida, usually reflex., be 
afraid, dread, = OS. an-drSdan cs OHG. in- 
trdtan, MHG. in-lrdten, be afraid; remoter ori- 
gin unknown.] I. trans. 1, To fear in a great 
degree; be in shrinking apprehension or ex- 
pectation of: used chiefly with reference to 
the future : as, to dread death. 

Admonishing all the world how that be Is to be dread and 
feared, f. Bradford, Matters (Parker Soc., 1863), U. 100. 
But what I drad, did me poor wretch betide, 

For forth he drew an arrow from his side. 

Greetu, Bonnet 

What tho consequenoe of this will he, Ood onely knows, 
and wise men dread. Nvelyn, Diary, March 80, 1678. 
So have I brought my horse, by word and blow, 

To stand stock-still and front the Are he dreads. 

Brmming, Ring and Book, II. 264. 

2t. To cause to fear; alarm; frighten. 

This travelling by niiflit In n desolate wilderness was 
little or nothing dreadful to mo ; whereas lomierly tho 
very thoughts of It would seem to dread me. 

R. Knox (Arber's Eng. Owner, I. 422). 

St. To venerate ; hold in respectful awe. 

This flour that I love so and drede. 

Chaucer, Good Women, 1. 211. 
He was drad and loued In cnuntrels nliowte, 
Uoyest & lowest hym Loved & alowte. 

Arthur (ed. Kiirnlvall), 1. llfl. 

n. intrans. To be in great fear, especially 
of something which may come to pass. 

Whan the princes and the Bai-ouns herde tho kyiige thus 
siieke, thel were somdell a-shanied, furthei dredde leste he 
sholde holde hem cowardes. Merlin (E. E. T. 8.), 111. 618. 

Dread not, neither bo afraid of them. Dent. 1. 29. 


dread (dred). n. [Early mod. E. also dred, 
dredde; < ME. dred, usually drede, fear, doubt; 
from the verb.] 1 . Groat fear or apprehension ; 
tremulous anticipation of or repugnance to the 
happening of something: as, tho dread of evil; 
tho dread of suffering; the dread of the divine 
displeasure. 

Ac for drede of the deth I dar iioiigt telle treuthe. 

Biers Plowman (B), xv. 407. 
Wlien nahorics and OalBsliln saiigh Agrauayn falle, 
thel hadde grete drede that lie were slayn. 

Merlin (E. E. T. S.), 11. 109. 
Whence this secret dread, and Inward horror, 

Of falling into nought? Addieon, Cato, v. 1. 

2. Awe ; fear united with respect ; terror. 


Tlie fear of you and the dread of you shall be upon 
every beast of the earth. Ocu. lx. 2. 

Shall not his excellency make you afraid ? and his dread 
fall upon you? Job zill. 11. 


She turn’d her right aud round about, 

Saye, “ Why take ye sic dreads o’ me ?" 

The Laird of Warietoun (Child's Ballads, III. 820). 


8. A cause or object of apprehension; the per- 
son or the thing dreaded. 

Let him be your dread. Isa. vili. 18. 


4t. Doubt. 

Ther shuln ye se 


Out of dreadt, without doubt.— Without dreadt, with- 
out doubt ; doubtless. =Syn, 1 and 2. Awe, affright, fright, 
terror, hoiTor, alarm, panic. 

dread (dred), p. a, 1. Dreaded; such as to 
excite great fear or apprehension; terrible; 
frightfid. 

If he will not yield. 

Rebuke aud dread correction wait on us, 

And they shall do their office. 

Shak., J Hen. IV., v. 1. 


2. That is to be dreaded or feared; awful; sol- 
emn ; venerable : as, dread sovereign ; a dread 
tribunal. 


Confounding Mighty things by meanes of Weak; 
Teaching dum Infants thy drad Praise to speak. 

Sylvester, tr. of Du Bartas’s Weeks, i. 1. 
Ood of all Nations t Borereim Ixird ! 

In thy dread name we draw the sword. 

0. IP. Holmes, Army Hymn. 

dreadabldt (dred'a-bl), a. [< dread + -able.] 
That is to be dreaded. Latham. 
dreader (dred'dr), n. One who dreads, or lives 
in fear and apprehension. 

I hare snspended mueh of my pity toward the greati 
dreaders of popery. mdft. 

dreadfol (dred'frd), a. and n. [Early mod. E. 
also dreadfull, dre^; < ME. dredful, dredeM; 
< dread + -fta.] 1 a. If. Full of oread or fear. 

“ Certe*, sir” seid Merlin, " in these two a-viilons there 
is grete smincaoion, and it is no wonder tbongh ye ther- 
of be dre^uU." Merlin (B. B. T. 8.), ML 416. 

DreadfuU of dannger that mote him betyde. 

Spenser, T. Q., III. 1. 87. 

2t. Full of respeot, honor, or veneratioii. 



dreadful 

With herte aud Rlad devooloun. 

Chaiicer, Good Women, 1. 100. 
8. Exoiting or attended by ^oat dread, fear, 
or terror ; terrible j formidable ; direful : as, a 
drea^ul storm; a dreadful invasion. 

And sit li ttie Lend ol Preitro John nioro ferr, be many 
drid/uUt lounieyei. HandteiUe, Travela, p. ‘271. 

The great and drea4fvl day of tlio Lord. Mai. Iv. 6. 
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draatm^ (drSm), n, r< ME. dreme, dreem, drem, 
dream, a dream, < AS. *dredm (not found in tbia 
Sense) = OS. dr6m =i OPries. drdtn = D. droom 
MLG. drwn, LG. droom = OHG. MHG. troum, 


draaany 


4. To pass in reverie or inaction; spend i(Uy 


FUtcker and Rom 


weapon. 

le Min, 1. 1. 


drtim, a dream; perhaps lit. a deceptive vision, “'Sj to dre y * . . . 

orig. *drauffiut)-, < Teut. V *drug, seen in OHO. 
triogan, MHO. triegcn, O. tricgen, now trugeii 
= OS. ii-driogan (= OHO. bitriogan), deceive, dream^t, n. 

> -S. amgi, deceptive, OHO. 

gUdrog, phantom, apparition, 


OT through: 


= OS. U-driogan (= OHO. bitriogan), deceive, aream-T, »• [ME, drem, 
delude (cf. 0%. dmgi, deceptive, OflO. MHO. ^rcum ra^ except in earliest ME.), a so^d, 
ge-troo = 08. gi>:irog, phantom, apparition, = esp. a joyful 

the 


How dreadful U this place ! Gen. xxvUl. 

A dreadfvl music. Maeiiinger, Renegade, 


Ul'ers. arauga, a lio). Tiiougn gonerauy men- ’y if"” . » ‘'"'""r, • 

tided with drmnfl, AS. dredm, Joy, a joyful »»‘gj — OH. droiman, tejow 
ill. 1'. sound, etc., there fa really nothing to connect arcam^, q. v., 

), V. 3. the two words except the likeness <3 form.] 1 , J'® f'pvihif , a noise as of mi 


make jubilee, 
-’rob. not con- 
but perhaps allied 
.j.. of many voices, a shon^ 

So Evangelist drew nearer and nearer, and, coming up A succession of im^es or fantastic ideas pres- mumuriug; perhaps *3®.® 
to him, he looked upon him with u severe and Areatijul eut in the mind doriun sleep ; the sleeping state Q- 'v- ] A noise, especially a joyinl noise , juDi- 
countenance. Runj/on. nigrlurs I'rogress, p. Bi. in which such images ooour. latiou; music. 

And thel ete no mete in nlle the Wynter ; but thel lyjn 
as In a Z)r«m, as doa the Herpentos. 

MandevUle, Travels, p. 288. 


1. MorrlsX 1, e». 
Lusl bus I liisl das I rowtynberowo 
Bwech dolful a drerne the devyl It to dryve. 

Ref. Ant., I. 840. 


Drea/nu are but interludes which fancy makes; 

When monarch reason sleeps, this mlnilc wakes. 

Dryden, Cook and Vox, 1. 826. 

A dream is a succession ol phenomena having no ox- 
ternal reality to correspond to them. 

r. K. CUffard, Lectures, I. 244. 

2. That Which is presented to the mind by the dremer^r6’m6r\ «. X< ^E. 
imaginative faculty, though not in sleep; a ^ ^ T 
o£ .ho f..oy?«voof.n, a ...Id or v.ta 


horrible, horrid, dire, , 

H. n. That which is fearful or terrible; used 
only in the phrases penny dreadful, shilling 
dreadful, to denote a tale of vulgar sensation- 
alism sold at a small price^ or a ohoap sensa- 
tional newspaper or periodical. [Eng.] 

A drimkeu good-for-nothlug, blind to his own absurdi- 
ties and shortcomings, ho {Ally Stoperi commenced his 
career as the hero of a penny dreadful which, unfortu- 
nately for iu author, liad but little aucc«,?g. 

Coutemjtorary Rev., 1. 610. 

By grace of a very rare geidun, the liest work of the y******® 

Brontes is saved, a« by fire, out of the repulsive sensation- laucy. 
allsm they started, deatined to perisli in shUUnij dreadfully. 

F. Harrimm, Choice of Books, Hi. Of human greatness si 

dreadfully (dred'M-i), adv. [Early mod. E. 
also dreafmu, < ME. dredfully; < dreadful + 

4g^.] If. With alarm ; fearfully. 

Ac whan he liadde siQte of tliat segge a-gyde he gan hyni 

drawo, , , „ 

DredfaUy by this day I aa dnk doth frara the faucoun. Thackeray, Henry Esmond, vil. Who leaves the pie and gnaws the streamer. Prior. 

dream. (drSm), pro., and pp. drmiwcd or 3. A mope; a Bluffgard.— 4. A South Amerl- 

As dotho thti i>rHunche tlmt Zonhurufl Hhnkutti. ID. AS.) = J^o^tlTOOMCfi s= Sw.^«/V>WWrt — t€nebro8(L 

C^aiiccr (od, Clllma»), Good Women, I, 2679. dronimc = C" 

2. In a dreadful or terrible manner. 


Glories 

hut pleasing dream*. 

Ford, Btukou Heart, Hi. 6. 
The potentiality of growing rich beyond the dream* of 
avarice. J oAnson, in Roswell, an. 17B1. 

, hut the 


r visions. 
They said o 


anotlker, Behold, tills dreamer oometh. 

Oeti. xxxvlL 10. 
Alas I the dreamer Unit must sleep, 

I only watch’d, and wish'd to weep. 

Byron, The Giaour. 


They live together and they dine together ;... mu me „ . ,7!.,.,—.-. 

man Is himself and the woman lieisolf ; that dream of 2. A Visionary . aS, a political IVreamtT. 
love is over, as everything else is over ill life. Ho must be an Idle dreamer, 


Ffro Vlterhe to Venyse, thols valyontc knyghtoz: 
Dresses up dredf ully the dragone ol golde, 

With egles al-over, enanudede of ssble. 

Morte Arthure (E. E. T. S.), L 2026. 


dreadlllllieSS fdred'fiil-nes), n. The quality of 
being dreadful ; terribleness ; frigbtf ulnesa. 
dreaungly (dred'ing-li), adv. In a manner 
Bigniacant Of dread or terror ; with misgiving. 
[Bare.] 

MlUnistfully he trusteth. 

And he dreadinyly doth dare ; 

And forty passions in n trice 
In him consort and square. 

H'ai-nsr, Alhlon' 


0 = OHG. troun\jan, MHO. troumen, O. dreamery (dro'mfer-i), n. [= D. droomer(f as G. 
trdumen, dream; from the noun.] I. intrans. trmmerei = Dan. 8w. drimmeri; as dreaml + 
1. To be partially, and with more or less con- .^ry, collective sufifix.] A habit of dreaming 
fusion or incoherence, conscious of images and or musing: as, given to dmiwcry. Imp, Diet. 
thonghtsduringsleop: with o/beforo HU object: dreamful (drSm'M), a. [< dream't •¥ •fiil^'} 
as, to dream of u battle ; to dream of an absent j'nH ©f dreams; marked by droams or viaion- 
friond. ary thought. 

And he dreamed, and behold a ladder sot upon the olva us long rest or death, dark death, or dreamful ease, 
earth, and the top of It reached to heaven. Ocn. xxvlil. l‘J. 2'ennyton, Lotos-Eaters (Chorlc Song). 

Tlie slave who, slumiiering on Ids rusted chain, dream-liolo (drom'hol), «. Onh of the Open- 
Drcmiw the i»ttlin-ti-“-'"" .V- . a 


So I dream, sometimes, q/ a ^ 
with gold lace, around my neck, I 


2, To think idly or dreamily; give way to 
visionary thought or speculation; indulge in 
s England, vl. S.2. reverie or waking visions. 
dreadlCBS (dred'les), a. [< ME. dredles, drede- They dream on in a constant course of reading, but not 
dread + W.] 1. Fearless; boid; not digesting. Uckc. 


lea; 

intimidated; undaunted; intrepid. 


2 . Exempt fromdroadorfoqr of danger; secure. 

Safe in his dreadlee den him thought to hide. 

Speneer, World's Vanltie, x. 

8f. Without dread or apprehension ; used ellip- 
tically (like doubtless) with adverbial effect. 

Do dresse wo tharefore, and byde we no langore, 

Efore dredU**e wlth-owttyno dowtte, the daye schalle he 
ourez! Horte Arthurs (B.K.T, 8.). 1.2048. 

dreadleBSndSB (dred'leg-nes), n. FearlessuesB; 
undauntedness ; freedom from fear or terror. 

Zelmane (to whom danger then was s cause of dreadlee- 
nest . . . ) with swiftness of desire crossed him. 

air P. Sidney, Arcadls, I. 

draadlyt (dred'U), a. [< MB. dredli, dredlich; 
< dread + Ih^aaful. 

This dreadly spectacle. Speneer. 

draAd&ftiiffliti draadnottfflit (dred'n&t), n. [< 
dread, «.7+ obj. naught, nought.) 1. A person 
who fears nothW.— 2. Somethfog that assures 
aMdnBt fear. Henoe — 3. A thlw cloth with 
^ong pile, used for warm clothing or for pro- 


I hear tl»o cry 
Of their voices high 
Kulliug dreamily throuRh the sky. 

Longfellou), Birds of Psssage. 
. t a dreaming state ; in reverie ; idly, 
dreaminess (drS'mi-nes), n. The state of be- 


Franklin thinks, investigates, theorizes. Invents, but jug dreamy, or given to reverie, 
never does he dream. - 

Theodore Parker, Historic Americans. 


lie was a dark, still, slender person, always with a trance. 


3. To have indefinite thought or expectation ; '6~. 'w. Uoime$, o\A Voi.”oriafe, p. sa 

think of something as possible; conceive: with dreamland (drem'land), n. The land or re- 
of: as, he little dreamed of hie approaching fate, gi^j, seen in dreams ; hence, the land of fancy 
He . , . (Jostisi takes this occasion to tell his Discinies or imagination ; the region of reverie, 
that ‘hey must no longer They are real, and have a venue In their respective dls- 

dour of this world. StUlxngJleH, Sermons, 1. xH. dreamland. Lamb, To^olerldgo. 

SfMepy Julian and Maddalo. (lromlo$) < dreamt + J Froe from dreams. 
In Portia, no on© with any pretence to reBpectablllty , Worn with misery, 

would dream (^stirring outside the door without at least Ho slept the dreavilMs tle^ of Weariness, 

four men walking behind him, O Zhnovan^ Merv, xU William Jforrw, Earthly Paradise, I. 207. 

n. trans. 1. To see or think in a dream; dxeamlessly (drem'les-ll), adv. In a dream- 
imagine in sleep. matmer. , 

old men sh^ dream drean.a Joel IL 28. participle 

8aidhenotso?ordldl.i^^lt^«>^^^ ^8 dJeam-wWIe (drem'hwil), «. The apparent 

The dream, which nations ar4«m,;;me true. ’ ‘ ' duration of a <^eam. [Rare.] 

Lomll, Ode to France. Now and then, for a dream-whxhi or so. 

2. To imagine as if in a dream; think about , rd,.an,'wAviii*”*n 

vainlv idlv or fancifullv OUream-WOrla (dr§m w6rld), n. A world of 

vainly, miy, or fanoiiuuy. dreams or illuaive shows. [Bare.] 

HuTwedfti^ hls'^o**alm™* ®ut thou bo wise in this dream-mirld of ours. 

He errs because he dream* Tminyeon, Ancient Sage. 

The world does but exist ^at welfare to iM^w. _ _ drsamy (drfi'ml), a. [(= MLG. drdmech) < 
dreamk ^ -yl.] ■■ ^ ^ 


If. Arnold, Empedocles on Etna, 1. 2. 


arvuK yuo, uonu. aua f— . ■ a -j !• Full of dreams; given to 

teetlou aroinst the elements; a gi^ent made 8. To suppose indefinl'tely; have a conception dreaming ; relating to or associated with 


of such moth. Also called fearnought. 
look at him tu a great-coat of the olosest texture that 


the looms of Leeds could furnish -one of those dread- etemall, and oonpeiue that all man could not be of one 
nouahtt the nttUty of which sets fashion at deflanoe. because of this dluersttte of La^i 
Southey, Tha Doctor, IvU. 


of or about; believe in a general way. dreams giving rise to dreams: as, dreamy 

The Atheists and Naturalists drsams the world to he moods. 

■■ ■ • “ ‘ 'I man could not be of one; All day within the dnamp house 

angusses. The doom upon their hlngee creak'd. 

Punhae, FUgriouMi a, p. 45. Temyten, Mariana. 



dreamy 

2. Having the charaoteristios of a dream; 
oonsisting of or resembling idle im^nations ; 
dream-like; vague; indistinct; visionary: as, 
he led a dreamy existence. 

From dreamy virtues u( this kind hu turned with soiiiu- 
thlns like dlstustu. Talfnurd, Charles Lamlt. 

The atmosphere was not t 
dreamy cITects : all the hc« 
tinged wlUt upuiosceiitjiolurs. 

C. D. Waritcr, Their Pilgrimage, p. va. 
draar (drer), a. [An abbrev. of dreary, q. v.] 
Dreary. [Poetical.] 

In urns and altars round, 

A drear and dying sound 

Affrights the Flaiueus at their service quaint. 

Miiton, Nativity, 1. l«a 
A drear uortheastem storm came howling up. 

Whittier, Bridal of Pennacook. 

dreart (drer), n. [Made by Spenser from 
dreat^, a.] Dread; dismalnoss; grief; sor- 
row ; dreadfulness. 

The lll-fsatt^ Owle, deaths <iruHdfuU tnessctigere ; 

The hoars Night-raven, truniii of dolefull drere. 

Speruer, K. Q., 11. xll. 36. 
He to him stepping nearo, 

Kike with deadly dreare. 
Speneer, K. Q., V. xii. 

drearllieadt, drearlhoodt (drer'i-hed, -hM), n. 

S Iho fonns, made by Spenser, < dreary 4- 
d,-hood.'] Dreariness; dismalnoss; globmi- 
ness. 

What evlU p 
Hath thee opprest. and with i 
Chaunged tliy lively eheare? 

Speneer, K. Q., 111. 11. 80. 
But Fury was full 111 apparelled 
III raga, that nakesl nigh she did appeare, 

With ghastly looks and dreadfull drerihed. 

Stmtieer, K. Q., III. xll. 17. 

drearily (drer'l-ll). adr. [< ME. drerily, drrri- 
lieke, dreoriliche ; < dreary + In a dreary 

manner; dismally; forlornly.' 

A queer Inner court, liefouled with rnhblsh and drearily 
bare of oimvenienee. //. ,/amee, Jr., Trans. Sketches, p. 149. 

drearimentt (drer'i-ment), n. [A false form, 
mado by Spenser, < dreary + -wienf.] Dismai- 
no88 ; terror ; horror ; dread. 

To sadder tlniea tboii mayst attune thy quill. 

And sing of sonviwe and deatlies dree-riment. 

Speimr, Shop. Onl., November. 
drearilieu(drer'i-nes), h. 1. The state or char- 
acter of being dreary, — 2t. Sorrow. 


drearingt (tlrer'ing), n, [A false form, made by 
Spenser, < drear-y + -ing.] Dreariness; gloom. 

All were my self, through grlcfo. In deadly dreariny. 

Speneer, Daphnaida, 1.180. 
drearisomet (drer 'i -sum), a. [< dreary -t- 
-some.] Very dreary; gloomy; desolate; for- 
lorn. 

dreary (drgr'i), «. [Early mod. E. also drearie, 
drery, areric ; < ME. drery, dreri, dreori, drury, 
< AS. dredrig, sad, mournful. AS. dredrig also 
means bloody, gory, = OS. drdrag = Icel, drey- 
rigr = MHO. trdri’e, bloody, < AS. dredr = OS. 
drdr s= Icel. dreyri, drori = MHO. trdr, blood, 
gore, < AS. dredsan (= Goth, driusan, etc.), fall, 
whence ult. E, dross and drizzle, q. v. But the 
sense ‘sad’ is prob. reached from another di- 
rection: OHG, trUrcg, MHG, trUrec, G. 

frowHyr, whence nrob. LG. trarig, D. treurig 
^th HG. t), saa, mournful, connected with 
OHG. truren, oast down the eyes, mourn, MHG. 
truren, G. traaem, mourn, orig, cause to fall, 
causative of the orig, verb, Goth, driusan, etc., 
above.] If. Sorrowful; sad. 

TIius prated that all with dreru stcuyn, 

Houeand up thalre henide* till houyn. 

Holy Mood (E. K. T. 8,), p. 120. 

They renue the funcrall pompe of these great men yearly, 
aMembling thither with plontie of wine and meats, and 
there watch all night (especially the women) singing 
drerie lamentations. 1‘vrchae, Pilgrimage, p. 822. 

2. Lonesomely dismal or gloomy ; exciting a 
feeling of desolation, sadness, or gloom. 

The messenger of death, the ghastly owl, 

With dreary shrieks did also yell. Spentar, V. Q. 
The breakers were right beneath her bows, 

She drifted a dreary wreck. 

Longfellow, Wreck of the Hesperus. 

On the lidore of the 

with ^ 

heart ache to look at It 

T. B. Aldrich, Ponkapog to Pesth, p. 245, 
Hence — 3. Exciting a feeling of tedium or en- 
nui; tiresomely monotonous: as, a dreory book. 

Chaucer Is the first who broke away from the dreary 
traditional style, and gave not merely stories, but lively 
pictures of real life as the over renewed substauoe of 
poetry. Lowell, Study .Windows, p. 256. 
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■•Byn, 1 and 2, Cheerless, comfortleas, drear, derk.— 8. 
Tedious. 

drecchei, v. See dreteh^, dretch^. 
drodt, dredof, V. and n. Middle English forms 
of dread, 

dredoftllt, a. A Middle English form of dread- 
ful, 

l&dddldSt, a. A Middle English form of dread- 
less. 

dreder (dred'Ar), «. rs«., also dredour, dridder, 
drither ; appar. < dread, v.] Pear; dread. 
[Scotch.] 

What nilrth you. my daughter Janet, 

You look sae pole and wan 7 
There is a dreder In your heart, 

Lori Thomae of Winetherry (Cliild's Ballads, IV, 806). 
dredge^ (drejhn. [Formerly sometimes written 
drudge; of LG. origin, perhaps through OP. 
drege, droige, a kind of net used for catching 
oysters (cr. mod. P. drogue, < E. drag, n.), < OD. 
draghe, I). dreg{-net), a dredge, a drag-net (see 
drag-net and dray^) ; cf. D. dreg s= LG. dregge, 
dr&gge = Dan. dro’g = 8w. dragg, a grapnel, 
drag. The form dredge is practically an assibi- 
lation of drag, n., ult. < drag, v. ; see drag.'\ 1 . 
A bush-harrow ; a large rake. [Prov. Eng.] — 
2. Any instrument for bringing up or removing 
solid substances from under water by dragging 
on the bottom. («) a drag-net for taking oysters, etc. 

The oysters . . . hane a poouHar dredge; which Is a 
thick strong net, fastenoit to throe spiU of iron, and 
drawne at the boates sterne gathering whatsoener It meet- 
eth lying lu Uie botUime of the water. 

H. Carew, Survey of Cornwall, fol. SO. 
(6) An apparatus for bringing up marine animals, plants, 
and other objects from the bottom of the sea for srientifle 
investigation. It uoiiaists prineiiially of a frame of Iron 
and a net which Is attached to the frame. As generally 
constructed, the frame Is tranavemely oblong, generally 
alHint three times as long as wide, with straight ends and 
slightly inclined sides, having the outer edges sharp to 
servo as scrapers. The net is usually com|>used of heavy 
twine, but sometimes of iron chainwork, and Is attached 
to the frame by holes near the inner edges. Fastened to 
the frame aro Iron handles, to which a rope or Iron chain 
is attached, (c) A machine for clearing the beds of canals, 
rivers, ImrlMirs, etc. See dredying-machine. 

8. lu ore-dressing, in certain mining districts 
of England, ore which is intermediate in rich- 
ness between “prill-ore” and “halvans”; oro 
of sticond quality, more or less intermixed with 
veinstone. Bometimes written dradge, 
dredge^ (drej), v. ; prot. and pp. dredged, ppr. 
drt’tujing, [< dredged, w.] I. irans, 1. To clear 
otit with a tlredgo; remove sand, silt, mud, etc,, 
from the bottom of: as, to dredge a harbor, 
river, or canal. — 2. To tak©, catch, or gather 
with a dredge ; obtain or remove by the use of 
a dredge: as, to dredge mud from a river. 

A t’aryophyllla which 
King. 

n. intrans. To make us© of a dredge; oper- 
ate with a dredge : as, to dredge for oysters, 
dredge^ (*lrej), ». [Also dradge; assibilated 
from earlier dreg, < ME. dragg, aragge, drags, a 
mixture of different kinds of grain or pulse, mes- 
lin ; the same as ME. dragge, dradge, dragy, a 
kind of digestive and stomachic com6t, < OP. 
dragie, drayoe, a kind of digestive powder, a com- 
fit, sweetmeat, also small shot, etc., mod. P. 
drag^, a sugar-plum, small shot, meslin, < Pr. 
dragea = 8p. grajea = Pg. grtigeia, grangea = 
It. traggea, now treggea, comfits, sugar-plums, 
sweetmeats (ML. drage.tmi, dragata, drageia, 
dragia, after OF.), < ML. tragemata, pi,, < Gr. 
rpa^Hara, rarely in sing, rpdyyya, dned fruits 
or sweetmeats eaten as dessert, < Tpaytiv,2d 
aor. of rpii-yuv, gnaw, nibble, munch, eat.] For- 
merly, same as meslin; now, specifically, a mix- 
ture of oats and barley sown together. 

Thy dredge and thy barley go thre«h out to malt Tueter. 
dredge^ (drej), v. t, ; pret. and pp. dredged, ppr. 
dreeing. [Formerly dreg; E. dial, aridge; < 
dredge^, n.] To sprinkle flour upon, as roast- 
ing meat. 


2. A boat or vessel need in dredging. 

We . . . bad sight of a brlgandlne or a Oredter, whloh 
the general tooke within one hourea ohaoe with his two 
bargea. Uakluyt'e Voyages, III. 586. 

8. A dredging-machine, 
dredger® (drey 6r), «. l< dredge + -orhJi A 
dred^ng-box. 

dredgerman (droj'er-man), n. ; pi. dredgermen 
(-men). One engaged in dredging. 

In these courts they appoint ... the quantity [of oys- 
ters I each Dredgerman shall take in a day, whloh Is usually 
called Setting the Stint. 

Defoe, Tour through Oreat Britain, 1. 150. 
dredgle (drej'i), n. Same as dirgie. [Scotch.] 
dredgin^(drej'ing), n. [Verbal n. of dredge^, 
V.] iTxhe act of using a dredge. 

Most of our coasts produce them [oystersl naturally, 
and in such places they aro taken by dredgxng, and are 
become an article of commerce, both raw and pickled. 

Pennant, Brit. Zoblogy, The Oyster. 
2. The matter or material brought up by a 
dredge. 

It is not a little ourlnns that these two forms should 
present themselves In the same dredging. 

W. S. Carpenter, Micros. , } 474, 
dredrinf-boz (drej'ing-boks), n. [Also for- 
merly dr«djflw/)-ooa;; < dredging + hox^.} Asmall 
box, usually of tin, with a perforated top, used 
to sprinkle flour on roasting meat, on a^ead- 
ing-Doard, etc. Also dredge-box. 

Cuts of the basting-ladles, dripping-pans, .and drudging- 
boxes, Ac., lately dug up at Home, out of an old subterra- 
nean scullery. King, Art of Cookery, v, 

dredging-macl^e (drej'ing-m^shen^'), n. An 
apparatus for lifting mud and silt from the bot- 
toms of rivers, harbors, canals, etc. Some dredg- 


have been a single box-like shovel or spoon, suspended 
from a crane rigged up on a large fln^boat. It was low- 
ert!d into the mud, dragged along by means of ropes till 
filled, and then raised and emptied into the iMiat An- 
other early form is the chapclot or chain-pump, which, by 
means of an endless chain carrying buckets traveling In 
a trough, lifts mud and water, discharging them at the 



Dredge you a dish of plovers. 

rieteher (and oMsrs), Bloody Brother, 11. 2. 

dredg0*boz (drej'boks), n. [< dredg^ + 

Some as dredging-box. 

dredgeman (drej'ni^), n.; j>l. dredgemon 
(-men). [< dredge^ + man.'] One who fishes 
for oysters with a dredge, 
dredger^ (drei'fir), n. [< dredge^ + -eri.] 1. 
One who works with or makes use of a dredge. 
In the mont 
dmirslty coni 
IIS, of what il 


Steam Dredglng-machlne. 

boats, usually of Iron, with a bucket-chain carrying near- 
ly 40 buckets, each with a cupsclty of about 13 cubic feet. 
Ill excavating the Suez canal, the lifting buckets of some 
of the larger luauhineahad a capacity of 6 cubic feet each, 
and the delivery was 20 buckets a niln ute. For the deliv- 
ery of the sand or spoil both chutes and traveling buckets 
were used, the spoil being, in some Instances, delivered 
2.10 feet from the dredger. The clani-ahell dredger is 
largely used In the United States, and has the merit of 
ease of luunagemout, the scoop operating in a half-circle 
about the Imat, so that a wide channel can be excavated 
without moving the boat. The scoop Is suspended from a 
crane at the bow of the boat, and la operated by means of 
chains controlled by 8team-]k>wur, two long flexible poles 
sorving as guides for the clam-shell. In the machines em- 
ploying a suction or exhaust, a tube is lowered Into the 
mud. aud the mud and water are raised by means of a re- 
volving disk in tlie tulje, or by the aid of a vacuum or an 
ejector. A large vessel on the boat, being exhausted of 
air, Is connected with the submerged pipe, when the mud 
aud water readily rise Into the recover. In another form of 
pneumatic dredgers pipe Is lowered into the silt and closed 
air tight, and steam Is then turned Into the upper part of 
the plM, driving out the air. Many other forma are used. 

Dred Boot case. 8ee oosei. 
dree^ (dre)> [< ME. dreen, dreten, dryen, 
drehen, dregen, dreghen, dreogen, < AS. dredgan, 
bear, suiter, endure, also do, perform, se Goth. 
driugan, do military service; cf. Icel. dry0a 
(a secondary form), connect, perpetrate, also 
lengthen : see dree^. Cf. also dright.] I. trans. 
To suiter; bear; endure: as, to dree penance. 
[Now only Scotch or poetical.] 

For what I drye or what I thlnke, 

I wil mytelven al it drynke, 

Chaucer, House of Fame, L I87!a 
Why dreghit thou this dole. A deris thi seluya? 

DeMrveiion (fTroy (E. B. T. S), L 8660. 
«dns o' hell to dfM. 

Mather (Child’s BaUsds, II. VKh 
To dree one’s or a weird, to abide one's fate or destiny ; 
endure an inevitable penalty. [Scotch.] 



n.t inirang. To endure; be able to do c 


K«l3 woU of hU Witt he wn* neig for drede, 
ft ned as fast homward as fot mist drio. 

William of i'atame (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 1772. 
Ride on, rldo on, lx)rd William now. 

As fast as ye van dree ! 

Lord H'lV 


dree2 (dre),a. 


William (Child's Hnllnds, HI. 19). 


droi, long, ample, substantial, solid, heavy; of! 
loel. draugr, a sluggard ; drygja, commit, also 
keM longer, lengthen ; 8w. drlija, stay, delay, 
rs Dan. aroie, make a thing go far, go a long 
ult. connected with AS. dredgan, bear, 
suffer, endure, do, perform, E. dree ; see dmi.j 
If. Long; large; ample; great. 

The kynge was lokyd in a felde 
By a ryver hredu and drei/he, 

MS. Harl, 2262. (llaUimll.) 

The durres to vndo of the dregh horse. 

Deetruetioa of Ttay (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 11890. 

2t. Great; of serious moment.— 3. Tedious; 
wearisome; tiresome. [Prov. Eng.] 

“Thou'rt In great pain, my own dear Stephen?" "I 
ha’ been— dreadful, and arte, and long." 

Diekena, Hard Times, til. «. 

dree2 (dre), n. [E. dial., = So. dreigh, < ME. 
dreg^, dregh, < dregh, dreg, etc., dree: see 
dree'^, a.] Length ; extension ; tho longest part. 
Thus they dreveno to the dude dukoa and erles, 

AUu the dreghe of the duyu, With dredfulle werkea I 

iloHe Artkure (H. E. X. S.), 1. 291«. 

dreely (drS'li), adv. [E. dial., = Sc. dreighh/, 
< ME. drely, drogly, dreghly, dryghj, etc. ; < dre'e^ 
+ -<y2,] If. Highly; largely; nobly; earnestly. 


Thre goddvs „ „ 

'riiat come in his company clora to holiolde. 

Deetructinn cif Troy (11. E. T. 3.), 1. 2379. 

Rrawene dreghely tho wyno. and drynkno thereaftyro. 

Morte Arthure (E. E. X. 8.), 1. 2028. 
2. Slowly; tediously. [Prov. Eng. I 
dreen, V. and n. A (lialectnl form of drain. 
dregi, a. An. obsolete or colloquial singular of 
dregs. 

dreg^t, «. An obsolete form of dredge'^. 
dreg^t. t’. t. An obsolete form of dredge^. 
dreggmess (dreg'i-ues), n. [< (lreggy'+ -hw.] 
Tho state of being dreggy; fullness of dregs or 
lees; foulness: fooulenco. 
dreg^sh (dreg'^ish). a. [< dreg^ (dregs) + -w/A.] 
Full of dregs ; foul wif ’ 
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3. Solid inmurities found in raw fats. W. L. 
Carpenter, Soap and Candles, p. 83.— i© drain 
the oup to the dregs. See mp. 

dreher (dra'hr), ». [G., a kind of dance, a 
turner, a winch, < drehen, turn, = AS. thrdwan,. 
turn, throw, E. throw : see fhroic.] 1, An Aus- 
trian dance similex to tho l&udler. — 2. Music 
written to accompany such a dance. 

dreier, dreyer (dri'6r), ». [G. usually dreier, 
< drei = E. three.'\ A Silesian money, 3 hellers. 

dreigh (dredh), a. and n. A Scotch form of dree'^. 
Whan thou an' I were young au' skelgh. 

An' stable meals at fairs were dreigh. 

Burns, The Auld Farmer’s Salutation to hls Aald Maro. 

dreintt. An obsolete preterit and past parti- 
ciple of drench^. 

Drelssena (dri'so-nft), n. [NL., after Dr. Dreys- 
sen of Belgium.] A genus of bivalve lamelli- 
branchs, of tho family Mytilidce, or mussels, or 
made type of the family Dreisaenidie. D. poly, 
murpha, originally an inhabltaiit of rivers and streams 
emptying into the Aral and Caspian seas, has extended Its 
range lute many European locaUUos. Also Dreyttena, 
Dreiteemtia. 

Breissenacea (dn-se-na'se-^), n. pi. [NL., < 
Dreisaena + -acea.) A group of acephalous 
mollusks : same au the family Dreissenida;. 

BTeissenidfie (diS-sen'i-do), m. pi. [NL., < IJreia- 
aena + -id<c.] A family of bi- 
valve mollusks, typified by the 
genus Vreiaaena. The manti« i* 
open only for the foot In front of the 
utn bonus, and the slplioiu aru situ- 
ated at the distal margin. Tho 


drench^ (drench), n. [< ME. c 



i dregs ; 
_ „.ve a strong 
in an lucredlblu di 


i "with lees ; feculent. 




n or hops. 

Harvey, Cuiisiimptluna. 
[< ME. dreggy (= Sw. drdg- 
„ dreg^ ^dregs) + -lyl.] Containing dregs 
or lees ; consisting of dregs ; foul ; muddy ; fec- 
tilent. 

No relations of theirs, after all, hut a dreggy hybrid of 
the basest bloods of Europe. 

Lowell, Biglow Papers, 2d ser., p. 46. 
dregs (dregz), n.pl. [< ME, dreggea, also drag- 
gea, rarely in sing, dreg, < Icel, aregg, pi. dreg- 
gfar = Sw. drdgg, dregs, lees ; prob. < feel, and 
Bw. draaa = E. draw, the connection of thought 
being like that in drain as related to draw : 
see orain, draw."] 1. Tho sediment of liquors; 
lees ; grounds ; feoulenco ; any foreign matter of 
liquors that subsides to the bottom of a vessel 
containing thorn. [Formerly, and still some- 
times colloquially, used in the singular,] 

The dreg* thereof, all the w 
them out, and drink them. 

' t!’ and C.” 111“ 2. 

blttmress to tho dreg*. PreteoU, Ford, and Isa., 1. 

You have stretched out your hands to save the dregt of 
the sifted sediment of a residuum. 

W. K. Clifford, Lectures, I. 263. 

2. Waste or worthless matter; dross; sweep- 
ings: refuse; hence, what is most 'vile and 
wortnless : as, the dregs of society. 

From the dregt of lifo think to receive 
Vhat the first sprightly running could not give. 

Drydin, Aureng*^, Iv. 1. 

What wonder Is It, It ever since, and especially now, In 
these draft of time, there bo wilful men found, who will 
oppose their own vain fancies and novelties to the general 
sense of the whole body of Christians? 

Bp. AtUrhwty, Sermons, 11. xL 


with lurmbiitl ninlKinus. There is an i 

iiituriial Itganiunl; the pallial Im- [ipili,„. amw 

pruBslons are obscure ; and there are uhalent slAwn. 
three muscular scars. 

Drelsseninffi ( <lrt-8o-nl'n6), n. vl. [NL. , < Dteia- 
aena + A subfamily referred to the fam- 

ily MytHidus: same as the family Vreiaaenida. 
Also Dreiaaensinm. 

Drelssensia (dri-seu'si-ll), n. [NL.] Same as 
Dremena. 

Dreissenslnse (dri-son-si'nS), n. pi. [NL.] 

Same as Dreiasminoe. 

dremH, dreme^h ». and v. Obsolete forms of 

dream'. 

drem'-^t, dreme^t, ». See dreamt. 

dremelist. ». [MB., also dremelea, < dremen, 

dream, + -els, a sufllx seen also in ME. metela- 
a dream, and in tho earlier forms of riddle, n.J 
A dream. 

How thst Vinagynatyf In dremelet mo tolde. 

Of Kyndu and of his cuiiiiynge an<l how enrtelsu he Is tu 

l>estos. I’iert Plowman (B), xUl. 14. 

Dxemotherium (drem-o-the'ri-nm), «. [NL., 
for (?) *J}romotlterium, < Gr. &p6f^, a running, 
course, + Oripiov, a wild beast.] A genus of 
fossil mminantg from the Miocene of France*, 
said to bo related to the musk-deer. 

drench^ (drench), V. [< ME. drenchen (pret. 
drenched and dreint, pp. drenched and dreint), 
drench, drown, < AS. dr<woa»», give to drink, also 
drown (= OPries. drenka, drinka = D. drenken 
= LG. drunken, OHG. trenchan, MHO. trenken, 
G. trdnken = Teel, drekkja = Sw. dr&nka), cans, 
of drincan, drink: see drink. Cf. drown, of the 
same nit. origin.] I. trana. 1. To wet thorough- 
ly, soak; steep; fill or cover with water or 
other liquid: as, garments drenched with rain 
or in tho sea; swords drenched in blood; the 
flood has drenched the earth. 

Onto of tho see gravel the salt U, brings, 
let drenche It for a tyme In water swetc. 

Palladiut, liusbondrie (B. K. T. 8.), p. 14. 

Borne In the gteedie flouds are snnke and drenf. 

Spettter, tr. of Virgil's Gnat. 
Order’d to drench hls Knife In filial Blood ; 
Destroy hls Heir, or disobey hls God. 

Prior, Solomon, ill. 

For there, with broad wig drenched with rain, 

Tho parish priest he saw. WhUtienr, The ExUea. 
2. To gorge or satiate with a fluid: as, ho 
drenc/iea himself with liquor. — 3. Speelficwly, 
to administer liquid physic to abundantly, espe- 
cially in a forcible way. 

I continued extraordinary Weak for some days after hls 
fa Malayan doctor’s] Drenching me thus : But my Fever 
left me fur above a Week. Dampier, Voyages, I. &0S. 

If any of your cattle are infected, . . . drench them. 

Mortimer, Husbandry. 

They were rough. 

Dosed him with torture as yon drench a horse. 

Browning, Bing and Book, IL 7&. 

4f. To drown. 

Him tbenketh verrayly tliat he may te 
Noes lltKai come walking as the see 
To drenchen Alisoun, Ids honey deere. 

Ohmteer, MlUer's Tale, L 481. 


p^vil iW wtn 

6. To subject (hides) to the effect of soaking 
and stirriiig in a solution of animal ezeremenM 
or an alkaline solution. Sarper*a Mag., LXX. 

276.KgyiX, 1, To steep, souBo, deluge (wlth> 

II, t inirana. To drown. 

< ami l»u hll Ivf. 

L 886. 

, ., [< ME. drench, drenke, 

dranc, a drink, < AS. arenc, also drine s= OS. 
OFries. D. and LG. drank = OHG. tranch, G. 
trank, a drink, < AS. drincan, etc. (pret. drano), 
drink: see drink, v., and of. dnnk, »., and 
drench v. In senses 2 and 3 rather from the 
verb drcncA,] If. A drink; a draught. 

I'her ne is nother king ne kuene thet ne ssel drinke of 
deatbos drench. AyenbiU Inwyt, p. 180. 

2. A large draught of fluid; an inordinate 
drink. 

A drench of sack 

At a good tavern, and n lino fresh pullet. 

Would cure him. B. Jmwon, Staple of News, U. 1. 
Dregs and lees of Spain, with Welsh metliegllu— 

A drench tu kill a horse. 

Baetinger, Great Duke of Florence, it. 2. 
Hence — 3. A draught of physio ; specifically, 
a dose of medicine for a beast, as a norse. 

The sugar on tho pill and the syrup around the oil left 
drench and purgative sutflcieiitly heroic. 

O. W. Curtit, Harper's Mag., UCXVI. SOOl 

4. That with or in which something is drench- 
ed; a provision or preparation for drenching 
or steeping. 

They (skins] are put into a drench of bran and water, 
heated to alxnit 186* Fahr. L'ncyo. jWf., XIV. 88S. 

drench'-^t, «. A less correct form of dreng. 
drencher (dren'cher), n. 1. One who or that 
which drenches or wets. — 2. One who adminis- 
ters a drench to a beast, 
drenchlng'hom (dreu'chiug-hdm), n. A oo'w’s 
horn with perforations at tlie pointed end, the 
other being closed, used in giving medicine to 
sick animtuB, 

drengt (dreng), n, [In historical books cited 
also UH drenge and drench; in Law L. drengua, 
ropr. ME. dreng, also dring, pi. drengea, dringes. 
rarely drenchea, a vassal, < AS. dreng, a valiant 
man, < Icel. drengr, a valiant man, a youth, ss 
Sw. drdng, a man, a servant, = Dan. dreng, a 
boy, an apprentice, obs. a footman (whence 
Sc, (Iring, a servant).] In old Eng, law, a ten- 
ant in capite. The torm was usually or originally ap- 
plied to tenants bolding directly ot the king or of ecolesl- 
osticB, but In virtuu of a service less hunorablo than 
knighthood, including commonly some agricultural work, 
and service as messenger and in the care of dogs ami 
horses. Its application seems to have varied greatly in 
dllferent places and times; but it Implied geuorally a 
servile vassal who aspired to be a military vassal. 

Botliu of erl ajjd ot baroun. 

And ot drenp and of thayii, 

And of knitii and of sweyn. Uavelok, 1. 2182. 

It seems, then, that the drenge were tenants In pure vU- 
loiiage, bound to tho lord, and annexed to the manor, 
and thst they were nsnally sold with the forest to which 
they belougud, os mere drudges, to perform the most ter- 
vilu and lalwrlous offices. 

(ientleman'e Mag. Library, I. J88. 

I-aiifranc, we are told, turned the drenge, the rent pay- 
ing tenants of bis archieptsuopal estates, Into knights for 
tho defeiicu of the country. Slubbe, Const. Hist., | 98. 

drengaget (dreng' &jl, «. [< dreng + -afire.] 1. 
Tho tenure by -v^ich a dreng held land. 

Them are also aervlces connected with the bishop’s 
hunting expeditions. Thus there sre persons holding in 
drengage, who havo t<j feed a horse and a dog, and to go 
In the great hunt (magna coxa) with two harriers and 16 
‘•cordons," etc. Seebohm, Eng. VII. Community, p. 71. 
2. Tho quantity of land, usually sixteen acres, 
to be plowed, sown, and harrowed by a dreng. 
drenket, »• An obsolete form of drench^. 
drenklet, V. See drinkle, dronkle, 
drentt (dreut). An obsolete preterit and past 
participle of drench^. 

Drepane (drep'a-n€), n. [NL,, < Qr, dpendvy, 
also t^pinavov, a sickle, a pruning-hook, < opiirtw, 
pluck. ] A genus of fishes, typical of the family 
Drepanidas : so called from the elongated falci- 
form pectoral fins, 
drepaua, n. Plural of drepaniwm. 
drepanid (drep'^-nid), «. A fish of the family 
Drepanida;. 

DrepanldSB (dre-pan'i-de), n.pl. rNL.,< Dre- 
pane + -idee.) A family of scombroid aoan- 
thopterygian fishes, represented by the genus 
Drepane. They have a compressed elevated body, with 
■ ' • lalflii; the*' ■ ii .. . 


scales encroachiiiK on the dorsal fin ; the dorsal fin is divided 
into a shorter anterior and a larger posterior portion, and 
the poctorals are falciform. The Drepane punctata is 
common In the Indian and Australian seas, 

drepanidiTUn (drep-^nid'i-nm), n.; pi. drepa- 
< Gr. dpeir&vg, a ttokle (See, 



drepanldltun 


Drepane), + dim. -Uhov.'] In zool . : (a) The fla- 
gellula or Bickle-shaped young of certain proto- 
zoanB. as a gregarine, as liatonod from a spore. 
(h) Tne phase or stage of growth in which a 
young gregarine is sickle-shaped, (cf) [cap.] 
A gouuB of such organisms. 

I>repani(liuin ruiiamm, thu fttlelform youiiK of an unai- 
cerulnod coocldlUie. Kncyc. lirit., XIX. 86S. 

drepanifonn (drep'ijrrii-f6rm), a. [< Qr. 6pt- 
ndvii, a sickle, + L'. forma, shape.] Formed 
like a sickle or scythe ; sickle-shaped ; falciform 
or falcate. 

DrepaninSB (drep-ar-ni'ne), n. pi. [NL., < Dre- 
pane + A subfamily constituted for the 

genus Drepatw, by some referred to the family 
Chcetodontidw, and by otliors to the Carangidm ; 
same as the family Ih-cpanidfe. 

Drepanis (drep'a-nis), n. [< Qr. dpeiravi^, a bird, 
perhaps the Kurbpean swift, so called from the 
long, thin, falcate wings, < dptirdw), a sickle : see 
Drepam.} A genus of Nectariniido'. with fal- 
cate mandibles, characteristic of the Friendly 



and Sandwich islanda, sometiraes giving name 
to a subfamily Drejtaninai ; the sickle-billed 
SUnbirds. I), fmci/lea U an L'xuntjik. I'lio genua U alau 
called Pateator, and some of tho apoelea aru referred to 
Mdlithreptiu. In aotne snecieg, os DtejmnU vtttiarin, or 
Vtttiaria coeoinaa, the bill la enortuoualy long and curved 
almuat to a aeiniulrcle. Tlila la a auarlet apeclea from tho 
plumage of which thu Sandwich Ulundurx manufucturu 
Deantlfnl nibea. 

drapanlmn (dre-pd'ni-um), n. ; pi. drepania 
(-ft). [NL., < Qr. fiptndvwv, dim. of dpiiravov, 
equiv. to dpeirdvii, a sickle : see Ih-epatte.Ji In 
bot., a sickle-shaped cyme, the successive flow- 
ers springing always from the upper side of 
their respective axes, 
drepe^t, c. i. See drip, drop. 
drepe^, v. t. See drih\ drub. 
dreret, a. and ». An ohsolote spelling of drear. 
drertoentt, n. A variant spelling of dreari- 
ment. 

drerinesst, An obsolete 8X)eUing of dreari- 
ness. 

dreryt, a. An obsolete spelling of dreary. 
DreMen polnt-lace. Bee lace. 
dress (dres), V. ; pret. and pp. dressed or drest, 
ppr. dressing. [Early mod. E. also dresse; i 
Me. dressen, make straight, direct, rule, pre- 
pare, clothe, address ours attention to, < OF. 
dresser, drescer, drccier, erect, sot np, arrange, 
dress, = Pr. dressar, dreissar, dre^ar = OSp. ae- 
regar = It. drizzarc, dirizzare, direct, etc., \ ML, 
*direcUare, an assumed freq. < L. directus, ML, 
also drectus, drictus, straight, direct: see direct."] 

I. trans. 1. To put or make straight; a<Uu8t 
to a right line : as (in military use), to dress 
ranks. 

Bchrewide thingia schulen be in to drestid thlngia [L. 
emnC prata in dirteta). iPyclif, Luke 111. 6. 

2t, To regulate; direct; set right; keep in the 
right course. 

Thou acbalt bleaae Qod and piw hym to dreut thy wayi. 

Chaucer, Tale of Melibeug. 
Danmarke he dryi»ede alle by drede of hyni aelvyne, 

Fra Swynne unto Swether-wyko, with hia awrede kene t 
Morte AHhure (K. B. T. 8.X 1. 48. 
Hake clean [my aoul] thy tbougbta, and drete thy mlxt de- 
airea. Quarfea, Emblema, U. 7. 

8t. To adjust ; fasten ; fix. 

The ryne eke to the tree with hondea druit. 

PalladiuM, Huabondrle (K. B. T. S.), p. 68. 
4t. To address ; direct : as, to dress words to 
a person; hence, with reflexive pronoun, to ch- 
rect or turn one’s course, efforts, or attention ; 
prepare or apply one's self to do something; 
repair; betake one’s self: as, they dmsed them- 
setnes to the dance. 

To the chambre dore he gan hum drem. 

Ohauetr, MtUer’a Tale, L SSt. 


What for the Ylea, what for the Bee, . . . fewe tolke 
' at paaaagu ; alle be It that men 
,t myght ben of power to dresie 
MandeviUe, Travela, p. 806. 
The men of armya bothe wttli apere and iheld, 

With grotu corage dreteid them in to thu fuld. 

OemrydM (E. B. T. H.), 1. 3101. 

6. To prepare or make ready; treat in some 
particular way, and thus fit for some special 
use or purpose, (o) To till ; cultivate ; prune. 

And the Lord God took the man, and put him Into the 
garden of Eden to dreu It and to keep It. Gen. 11. 15. 

The well-dreia'd Vine 
Producea plumpeat Grapea. 

Conifreve, tr. of Ovld'a Art of liOve. 
(ft) To prepare for uae aa food, by cooking or by the addi- 
tion of aultable condlmenta, etc. : na, to drtt* meat ; to 
dreei a aalad. 


I did dr*$$ In the belt amy, 

Aa blythe aa qny bird on tree. 

The Laird of Warutown (ChUd a Balladi, HI. 819). 
The aervant told me that Lord Grey wai still at the 
House of Lords, and that her ladyship had Just gone to 
drtee. Macaulay, Life and Letters, I. iOQ. 

She always dretted handsomely, and her rich illlci and 
laces seemed appropriate to a lady of her dimified position 
In the town. Joeiah qutney, Figurca of the PosL p. 61. 
4t. To give orders or directions. 

■alalb: 
done al 

6t. To get on or up ; rise. 


o gcKxi and fine fare 


Itw 

home, when they „ 

so High Imiid at the halt. 

Sir T. More, Utopia (tr. by Uoblnaon), 11. 5. 
The people wore very civil, lending us an earthen Pot 
to dreu Rice, or any thing elao. 

Dampier, Voyages, II. 1. 90. 
We dined together on very excellent provision, dreued 
according to their cuatom. 

Bruce, Source of the Nile, 1. 298. 

(c) To make flt for the purpose intended, by some anlta- 
ble proceae : oa, to dreu lieef for the market ; to dru* 
skiiia ; to dreu flax or hemp. 

For their apparell, they arc aometlmea covered with the 
akiiinea of wllde beaata, whlcli in Winter are dreued with 
the hayro, but in Soiniuer without. 

Capt. John Smith, True Travels, I. 129. 
At that time It waa customary to aixe or dreu the warp 
In the loom. A. Barlow, Weaving, p. 2S9. 

(d) To cut or reduce to the proper shape or dtnieniluns, 
or eventioHs <tf aiirfocu, as by planing, ehUidIng tooling, 
etc. ; trim ; flniah off; put the flnUblng toiichea to : as, to 
dreu timber ; to dreee a millstone, (a) In mining and met- 
at., to sort or flt for smelting by separating and removing 
the nun-melalllferous veinstone : as, to dreu ores. (/) To 
comb and do np : as, to dree* tho hair. 

O what need I dreee up my head, 

Norwhat need I kaim uoun my hair? 

Laird if BlaekiPood (Child's Ballads, IV. 290). 
(o) To curry ami rub down : as, to drue a horse. 

6. To trout with remedies or curative appli- 
ances : us, to dress a woimd. 

To heal her wounds by dreeting of the weapon. 

Pord, Witch of Edmonton, 111. 8. 
The wound was dreeeed antiseptlcally. 

Set. Amer. Supp., p. 8870. 

7. To array; equip; rig out: as, to drm a ship 
with flags and pendants. 

We sent our sklffe alaml to be dreeeed. 

IJakluyt’e Voyagu, I. 276. 
And Caddell drut, amang the rest. 

With gnu and gotul claymore. 

Battle cf Tranent-Muir (Child's Ballads, VII. 172). 

8. To attire; put clothes upon ; apparel; adorn 
or deck with suitable clothes or raiment : as, he 
dressed himself hastily ; to dress one’s self for 
dinner ; tho maid dressed her mistress for a ball. 

All her Tresses ties Iwblnd ; 

So dress’d, Diana hunts the fearful Hind. 

Congreve, tr. of Ovid's Art of Love. 
Good-morrow, Sir : what I np and dreM, so early? 

Co(fon,Tn Walton's Angler, II. 2:16. 
A young man came to the court dreued as a minstrel, 
Slid carrying hla TIinpan at his back. 

O'Curry, Aiic. Irish, 11. xxxiv. 
9t. To direct toward; reach toward; reach; 
offer. 

He dressyd liys bok unto the maste. 

Richard Coer dc Lion, 1. 2664. 
Who of jou Is a man, whom gif his tone axe breed, wher 
he shal dresse to hym a atoon? Wyelif, Mat. vll. 9 (Oxt.). 
lOf. To prepare for action. 

SeCTamor drough his suerde and drussd his shelde, and 
cum towarde Agravadalu a grete sped^ and he com for to 
mete hym vlgerously. Merlin (£. £. T. 8.), 111. 669. 

To dress up or out, to clothe elaborately or peculiarly ; 
dress with great care or elegance, or in unusual clothing. 

Our modern medals are full of togas and tunicas . . . 
that have not been in fashion these thousand years. You 
see very often a king of England or France dressed up like 
a Julius Caesar. Addison, Ancient Medals, ill. 

=8jm. L To sline.— 7. To accoutre, array, rig,— 8. To 
attire, apparel, clothe, embellish, 

n. intrans. If, To direct one’s course; go. 
Fro derknesse I dreue to blysse clere. 

Political Poem*, etc. (ed. Kurnivall), p. 89. 

2. To come into lino or proper alinement : as 
(in military use), to dress up in the center. 

AH that remains of the west side of the square running 
southwards Is continued on the same plan aa the brick 
house, and druses with It In height. 

Jf. and Q., 7th ser., V. 844. 

3. To clothe one’s self ; put on one’s usual gar- 
ments, or snob garments aa are required lor a 
particular occasion: as, to drsss for the day; 
to dress for dinnari or for a ball. 


To dress up, to dress one's self with special care ; put on 
one's best clothing, or dilTerent garments from those com- 
monly worn. [CoUoq., U. 8.] 
dress (dres), n. [< dress, «.] 1. A garment, 

or the assemblage of garments, used as a cov- 
ering for the body or for its adornment ; clothes ; 
apparel : as, to spend a good deal of money on 
dress. 

As Chastity, says Philander, appears In the habit of a 
Roman matron. In whom that virtue waa supposed to 
reign in Its perfection, Piety wears the drus of the vestal 
vii^ns, who were the greatest and most shining examples 
of It. Addisott, Ancient Medals, 11. 

Aiw. Is Mr. Fsulkland returned? 

Pag. He Is above, sir, changing hla dreu. 

Sheridan, The Rivals, U. 1. 

Style Is the drese of thoughts. 

Chesterjield, Letters, Nov. 24, 1749. 

Specifically — 2, The gown or robe worn by 
womon, consisting of a skirt and a waist, either 
made separately or in one garment. 


tiphanl, A Poor Gentleman, xvi. 
8. Outward adornment; elegant clothing, or 
skill in selecting, combining, and adjusting ar- 
ticles of clothing: as, a love of dress; a man of 
dress. — 4. In oriiith., plumage: as, spring or 
autumn (/rm; the breeding dm#. — 6. External 
finish: usqd especially of tho arrangement of 
the furrows on a millstone. — 6. Size; dressing. 

Boil or soak [the cauvaa] for an hour or so In a solution 
of soda and water to got out the dreu. 

Workehop BeceipU, 2d ser., p. 122. 
Full dreis, a style of dress whleh eti<|Uette or fashion re- 
quires to be worn on occasions of ceremony, or on certain 
social occasions, as a fashionable private entertainment, 
a bull, etc. eSyn. 1. < nothing, raiment, babillments, ao- 
contrements, vestments, habit, attire, array, garb, cos- 
tume, suit. 

dress-circle (drcs'ser^kl), n. A portion of a 
theater, concsert-room, or other place of enter- 
tainment, orii^ully set apart for spectators or 
an audience in evening dress, but now gener- 
ally used indiscriminately : in theaters, usually 
tho first gallery or circle above the floor. 

There they [East Indians at the Queen's Theatre In Lon- 
don] sit in sidendld array, in the dress-circle, close to the 
royal box, and no one obJocU. R. A. Rev., CXXVII. 484. 

dress-coat (dres'kot'), n. A coat worn by men 
on occasions of ceremony; especially, a coat 
fitting tightly, and having the skirts cut away 
over the nips. ” ^ 


B coat'i, mxdfttll dress, under 


dresser^ (dros'dr), n, [< dress + -crl. C£. F. 
dresseur, a trainer.] 1. One who dresses; one 
who is employed in preparing, trimming, or ad- 
justing something. 

Then said he unto the dresser of his vineyard, Behold, 
these three years I come seeking fruit on tills flg tree, and 
find none ; cut it down. Luke xlil, 7. 

A very simple honest fellow, ilr, one Demetrius, a dresser 
of plays about the town here. B. Jenson, Poetaster, lit 1. 
ftcally— (o 
wounds, r 

The magistrate and clerk were bowed In by the house- 
surgeon and a couple of young men who smelt very strong 
of tobacco-smoke ; they wei'e Introduced ss dresurs. 

Diekent, Sketches, The Hospital Patient. 
(6) One who la employed In clothing and adorning others, 
as in a theater. 


Harper s Mag., LXXin. 617. 
(«) In type-founding, a workman who dresses types ar- 
ranged In rows, removes their defects, and prepares them 
for sale. 

2. A tool, apparatus, or power-machine for 
cutting and dressing the furrows on the face 
of a nmlstone. The simplest of the tools used for thjs 


complioaud apparatue, < 

other eimilar tool is supported c“ - ' *■ 

over the face of the stone. In soi 
up on edge, as in a lathe ; In others it is piaeea nonson- 
tally in the machine under a revolving outtsr, whloh trav- 
els on s fixed arm radial to tbs stone, the stone molvlaf 
beneath It 



8. A machine for splitting geological sped- 
mens, it oongt«t« of s strong frame with a pair of ohle- 
ela, one axed and the other controlled by a powerful lever. 
The mineral. foeelL or other material U placed between 

the ohleela and split by 

4. A miners’ piok.— . _ ^ 

for closing joints in shoet-load. 

drasser^ (dres'dr), «. [< ME. dreasour, dres- 
swe, dresaore (MJL. dresaorium, after E.), < OP. 
dre^r, drechoir, a dresser (P, dreaaoir, a side- 
bosM), < ML, directorium, a dresser, < u. direc- 
tMf straight, > nit. OP. dreder, dreacer, etc., 
dress. prepare : see dress,®.] 1, A table, side- 
board, or bench on which meat and other things 
are dressed or prepared for use. 

_ Sammonlng your tenants at my dresser, 

Which Is, indued, my drum. 


th full many a slender meal she made. 

Jhyden, Cock and Fox, 1. 17. 

It was formerly customary for tho cook, when dinner 
■was ready, to knock on tho aregter with his knife, by way 
of summoning the servants to carry it Into the hall. 

Oifford, Note to Masainger's Unnatural Combat, 111. 1. 
S. A cupboard or set of shelves for dishes and 
cooking utensils. 


8. To entice step by step, 
with dally lies she dribg I 
Drydgn, tr. 

4. In archary f to shoot directly at short range. 

Not at the first sight, nor with a dribfttd shot, 

liove gave the wound, which while I breathe will bleed. 

Sir J\ Sidney, Arcadia, Astrophel and Stella, 
n. intrana. In archery, to shoot at a mark at 


lAmgfeUow, Evangeline, 1. 2. 

dress-goods (dros'gud/), n. fl. Pabrics used 
for women’s and children’s frocks or gowns, 
dressing (dres'ing), M. [< ME. dreaaynge; ver- 
bal n. of dreaa, v.] 1. The act of one who 
dresses; the act or process of adjusting, prepar- 
ing, trimming, hniahiug, etc., in any sense of 
tho verb dreaa. apeclftcally , in metal. , tho mechanical 
treatment whicli an ore receives after being brought to 
thesurfaue; oonoentralion. This Is almost always dune 
In water, and with Uie aid of suitable iiiauhinory. (^o coh^, 
fig, bwidle'J.) The dressing of an ore, or the mechanical 
treatment, necessarily precedes tho sincltlng, or chemical 
treatment. In the former it is uhtefty the difference in 
speciilc gravity between tho nietaUiferous imrtlon of the 
vein ami the veinstone Itself of which advantage U taken 
fur offeutiiig a separation. In the cliemical treatment tliu 
result depends on the various reoetions whieti the sub. 
stances present have wHlt one another when exposed to a 
high temperature or sineltud, 

8. That which is used in dre.ssiug or preparing 
anything, as for use or ornament. .Spociflcaily — (o) 
In med. and eurg., the remedy or apparatus applied to a 
wound or sore, etc. (6) The manure or compost spread 
over land In preparing It for eropping. (c) In cookery : (1) 
The sauce, etc., used In prtiparlng a dish fur the table. (2) 
Stuffing ; the flavored material, as bread-crumb, Inserted 
In a fowl. In veal, ete., far roasting. fOolloq.l (d) The 
Blase, stlnening, or flnlshing applied to textile fabrics 
to give them greater smoothness atid firmness, to olluw 
of their being folded, packed, ete., with greater ease, and 
sometimes with the dlslionest Intention of giving Uiem ar- 
tificial weight or tlie appearance of greater excellence of 
manufacture. It) In arch., the moldings around doors, 
windows, and other oi>enlngs on an elevation, 

8. A thrashing; a flo^ng or beating; a repri- 
mand or scolding. [C^lloq.] 

If ever I meet him again, I will give him such a dreu- 
ing as bo has uot had this many a day. 

Jane Austen, Sense and Sensibility, xxx. 

dressing-bench (dres'ing-bonch), n. In briek- 
makinff. a bench with a cast-iron plate upon 
which the bricks, after drying in the sun, are 
rubbed, polished, and beaten to make them 
symmetrical. 

dresslng-boardt (dres'ing-bord), n. Same as 
dreaa^, 1. 

She's laid him on a dreetin board, 

Whor she did often dine. 

Sir Hugh (Child's Ballads, III. 143). 

dreeslng-case (dres'ing-kas), ». A box con- 
taining certain requisites for the toilet, as 
oombs, shaving apparatus, hair-, tooth-, and 
nail-brashes, pomaram, etc. 
dressing-floor (dres'ing-flSr), ft. In mining, an 
area of ground near the mouth of the mine with 
a floor of flrmly beaten earth or paved with 
atones, on which the ores as they arrive at the 
surface are sorted or receive their first rough 
treatment. See apalling-floor. 
drosdng-firamo (dres'ing-frfim), ft. A frame of 
wife, having tiie general shape above of tho 
shoulders and bust of a woman, and below fol- 
lowing the curves of a skirt: used in shaping 
dresBes, draping the folds, etc. 
dtSSSing-gOWl^dreB'ing-goan), n. A loose wd 
easy gown or robe worn while making the toilet 
or when in dishabille. 

dxassing-jaeket (dres'ing-Jak'et), n. A loose 
•upper garment of washable material worn by 
women while dressing. Also dresaing-aack. 
dziMMiltf-kllife (dres^lng-nlf), ti. [< ME, dreaa- 
ingkn^. dreaaynqonyfa, etc.] A slightly curved 
blade with handles, used by tanners in shaving 
off i^ fatty tiMue from the hides. 
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qf Hriidd^'ne (cJjiid'i Baiudili,!. 106 ). 
dressing-maebine (dres'ing-ma-shSn'), ft. 1. 

A machine for separating the bran from flour, 
consisting of a skeleton cylinder covered with 
wire, and carrying from six to eight brushes. — 

2. A machine in which twisted yam is sized, , 7 nr« 7 « 

scraped, brushed, and dried by heat and an ghort range 
air-blast, to remove the fuzz and slightly (^rib), v. i. [A dial. var. of drip (ME. 

gloss it. 7,7, „ . , drippen) or of the related ME. drepen, drop; 

dresfling-room (dres'ing-rOm), «. A room, as due prob. in part to the froq. dribble^ tor 
one opening from a bedroom, intended to bo g^e dnp, dribblcK drikble^.'] To dribble ; 

UBGd for dressing: as, tho dreaHng-rooms of a drivel. 

theater. ime druukarda that dribbit. 

dreBaing-Back (dres'ing-sak), fi. Same as dreaa- Skelton, Garland of Laurel, L 641. 

ing-Jacket. [This word is the more usual in the drib^ (drib), «. [< drib^, v . ; or else an abbr. 
United States, and dresaing-jacket in England.] of driblet, dribblet.'] A drop ; a driblet, or small 
dreBSing-table (dres'ing-ta'bl), n. 1. A table quantity. 

provided with conveniences for adjusting the r^aUed In dribbg. Swift, On Oibh'. PwCma. 

dress ; a toilet-tablo.~2. A dressing-bench.- roglmenUand drib, fromhere and 

3* A benoh on which oros aro sorted.— 4, A Haltimare as we oau spore to Harper’s Ferry, 
machine for dressing, tming, and straightening Liruxdn, in Kaymond, p. 241. 

stereotype plates, stereotype. drlbbett (drib'6r), «. [< driftl, 4, -t- -erL] In 

dressmaker (dres'ma'kCr), n. One, especially archery, one who shoots at short range. Aacham. 
a woman, whoso occupation is tho making of drlbbett (drib'et), «. [Var. of driblet.] Same 
gowns and other articles of female attire. ag driblet. 
dreSSOir (dre-swo^), ». [P. ; bob dreaaer^.] A Their poor Iilttancea are injiirlouxly conip<mnded, and 
sideboard; a court cupboard; a dresser. alowly payd by dribbeU, and with inflnlta delayea. 

dress-parade (dros'pa-r&d^), «. Mint., a tac- Sp. Qauden, Team ot tho Church, p. 148. 

tioal ceremonial or parade in full uniform. dribble^ (drib'l), v . ; pret. and up. dribbled, ppr. 

Tliu darky la alwaya on dreg, parade. The moment he dribbling. [Formerly also drtow; for ^dr^pple 
Beta into uniform ho thinks the eyes of all men we upon LG. drippeln), freq. of drip : see drip, and 

Harper, Mag., tXXVl.lHa. drtftl.] 1. intrana. 1. To fall In drops or 

dress-spur (dres'spfir). n. A name given to a small particles, or in a quick succession of 


grain to dribble onl/ 
hole In the ^par mil 
Paley, Nat. 'Theol., x' 


spur, seen on medieval brasses, etc., the rowel drops : as, water dribbles from the eaves, 
of which is inclosed in a smooth ring, and which whioh iTr.in rfww, 

has been for this reason thought to be merely . . • 

emblematic, it la probable, however, that tho ring la 
a mere device of shading used hy the engraver to throw 
tile rowel Into relief. 

dress-uniform (dres'u'ni-fdrm), «. MiUt., the 
uniform proscribed to be worn on occasions of 
ceremony. 

dressy (dros'i), o. [< dreaa ■+ -yl.] 1, Fond of 
dross; given to elaborate or ‘^owy dressing. 

[Colloq?! 

“ And don't trouble to dreaa," continued the conaider- 
ato aunt, *‘ for wo are not very dreggy here.” 

Marriage, I. 83, 

2. Having an air of fashion or dress ; modish : 
stylish: said of garments or materials. [Colloq.] 

Many hitiU had Iteen given on the virtues of black vel- 
vet gowns ; . . . they wore dreggy, and not too dreggy. 

Marriage, I. 200. 


'Twaa there I caught from Uncle Reuben's lips, 

In dribblitu/ monologue 'twixt whiffs and sips, 

The story I so long have tried to tell. 

towell. Fits Adam's Story. 
2t. To fall weakly and slowly. 

The dribbling dart of love. Shak., H. for M., L 4 . 
3^ To act or think feebly ; want vigor or energy. 

Small terapUtious allure but dribling offenders. 

Milton, Apology for Smectymnutts. 
4. To be of trifling importance. [Hare.] 

Some dribbling skirmishes. Holland, tr. of Idvy, p. B97. 

II. trana. 1. To throw down or let fall in 
drops or bits. 

Let the cook follow with a ladle full of soup, and dribble 


ciple of dreaa. 

drest‘‘^t. n. See draat. ntnpes, loo, ai mtervaia, < 

drstch^f, ». t. [ME. drechen, drccchen, later a solemnity whloh would hi 


dresti. An occasional preterit and past parti- it all the way up itaira. Stei/l, Directions for Serranti. 
, , . j 2. To give out in small portions : often ■with out. 

Stripes, too, at intervals, dribbled out the Marsala with 
soleiiiiiity whloh would have done honour to a duke's 
butler. Thackeray, Book of Snobs, zxvlL 

8. In foot-ball and other mmes, to give a slight 
kick or shove to, as the ball, without intend- 
ing to send it far. 

As we wheeled quickly, I saw that one of the other two 


dretchen, < AS. dreccan, vex, trouble, afifliot. 
Connection with dretch^ doubtful.] To vex; 
trouble; oppress. 

This chanteclere gaii gronen in his thrute, 

As man that in his drome Is drecched sure. 

Chaucer, Nun’s Priest's Tale, L 37. 


" Truly,'' said the bishop, ‘ 


w tho angels heave up ning to dribble It aloug. 


r, ngels hea , _ ^ 

Sir Lauiicelot towards heaven, and tho gates of heaven .,1 1 A... 

opened against him." ‘‘Itls butdrefcAitwof swovens," “““V® [n ,arsooiei, V,] 1, Any 

said Sir Bors, “ for I doubt not Sir Launcelot alleth noth- sniall quantity of dropping or tnokling fluid ; 
ing but good.'’ Sir T. Malory, Morte d’Arthur, III. olxxv. a dropping or dripping : as, the dribble from the 
dretch^t, v, i. [= So. dretch, dratch, linger, < 

ME. drechen, drecehen, later dretchen, Imger, W that little dri6«« of an Avon had succeeded In engen- 
drf.7 (».t ta Aa i. thi. «»..) Porhtp .. 

MHO. treeken, G. trwAm — D. irekkm = Dan. “ L<we«. Study window, p. us 

S-Maalyoywatwaath,,. 

What .hnM T dreeeh. laiin hi. tuiTi’d out, fw a’ thy troublo. 

But house or hald. 

To thole the winter’s sleety dribble 

de a lyttlUe, An’ cranreuch cauld 1 Burtu, To a Mouse. 

K«;r(rE".T8!rL-2iB4. ailbbleac^vil^^^p. t. ^rar. of^bvcon- 

dteult.f.i. An obsolete speUing of drool. fusion with dnliblcl. drabble.] To drivel; 
Sam' 

drs-W (&r0). Preterit of draw. drlbblsr (drib ICr), «. A weak person ; a dnv- 

dreyt, ». See drayS. 

drsyet, a. An obsolete form of dry. Chaucer. 
drsyer, n. See dreier. 



drepen, hit, Btrike;Blay: Bee ^rub. Inpkrt(def! ^-he driblef of a day. Pryden. 

2) mirad with drib^. dribblek, a. v.l I trana “rings banks of the United States had, In 1887, 

ll ’Tpout ofl; chop off ruTd’ii'^C^S^pe^n^ln^^ 

2. To out off little by bttle ; cheat oy small and out of reckoning without doing the world any tervlMibiS 
reiterated tricks; purloin. for the savings Wka. TAs Century, XZZV. 8S6. 

He who drives thslr bargains drffi* a part. Dryden. dxiddsr (drld'te), n. Sams as drtder. 



drlddle 

drlddle (drid'l), «. i. ; prot. and pp. driddkd, 
ppr. driddUng. [So., also written Ornttle, dru- 
Uc; origin obsouro.J 1. To play nnskilfaUy, 
as on the violin. 

A pigmy »crftper wl' hU Addle, 

Wha uaM at tryiU and fairs to drlddle. 

Bums, Jolly Beggars. 

S. To wander aimlessly or feebly from place 
to plaoe. — 3. To work constantly without mak- 
ing much progress. 

driest, «. An obsolete spelling of dry. 
dries, ». t. a Scotch Bpmling of dree'. 

Woulil'st thou thy every future year 
In coaseleRR prayer and penance drie, 

Tet wait thy latter end with fear— 

Then, doitiig warrior, follow me 1 

Scott, L. of L. M., IL B. 
drier (dri'6r), «. [< dry •+• -crl,] One who or 
that which dries or is used in drying. SpeciA- 
oally— (o) A maohlne or meolianlcal contrivance or appa- 
ratus u»ed in removlug molature from some «ub*tauco ; as, 
a fruit-drier: a clothea-drier ; a graln-dn'er. <6)AnyRuh- 
■tance added to a paint to Increage it* drying iiuality. It 
may be a lltpiid. «uch as Japan, or a dry material, as oxid 
of lead, oxid of manganese, burnt umber, or sugar of 
lead. Also spelled drj/er. - Centrifugal drier, a mo- 
chine In which rotary motion la tlie direct meaiiB of i 


diiU 

There is for every soil a limit In depth hevond srhioh It 


mixture of two or more of those deposits, rest- 
ing on the surface of the bed-rock. The term drift di 

4. To delay; put off. Jamieson. [Scotch.] 

The liord, suppose bee drifted and delayed tlie effect of 
his prayer, . . . yit he heoreth him. 

" 1, Eleveto Sermous. 


metal maced one within the other, the smallur o 
pierced ' .... 


3 lioing 

„ ts axis. 

n placing sugar, wet fabrics, etc., within the interior ves- 
sel and setting It In rapid motion, the water is expelled 
by centrifugal force. See l■l>o^>orolor and Iwnber^trier. 

dner, driest ( dri ' fir, drl ' est) . Comparative and 
superlative degrees of dry. 
driiet, V. A Middle English form of drive. 
drift (drift), n. [< ME. drift, dryft, act of driv- 
ing, a drove, shower of rain or snow, impulse 
(not in AS. ; = OFries. * drift (in comp, ur-drift) 
= D. diyt, a drove, flock, oourso, current, ar- 
dor, s= MLG. drift = MHG. trift, a drove, herd, 
pasture, drift (of wood, etc.), activity. = Icol. 
drift, dript, a snow-drift, = Sw. drift, impulse, 
insUnot, =a Dan. drift, instinct, inclination, 
drove, (naut.) drift, leeway) ; with formative -t, 
< A8. (ir\fun, pp. dr\fen, drive; see drive.] 1. 
A driving; a force impelling or urging for- 
ward; impulse; hence, figuratively, overbear- 
ing power or influence. 

The ffolke was su ferd, that on Aeto were. 

All dredc fur to drowiiu with drjjt of the so ; 

Aud in purcll were put all the proudo kyngtm, 

JMstruction qf Troy (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 46a6. 

The dragoun dracw him awalo with drift of his wlngcs, 
Alisawider of Macedoine (E. E. T. 8.), 1. i«)8. 

A bad man, being under tho drift of any passion, will still 
follow the Impulse of It till something InCeriioses. 

South, Sermons. 

There is a kind of undertow in that rich tiaritone of ills 
tliat sweeps our minds from their footliold into deeper 
waters with a drift we cannot and would not resist. 

Ijotmll, Study Windows, p. SKI. 
2. Anything driven; especially, an assombl^o 
or a number of things or animals driven, or im- 
pelled by any kind of force : as, a drift of trees 
in a torrent ; a drift of cattle (a drove) ; a drift 
of bullets. 

Anton Shicl, he loves not me, 

For I gat tWB drifts of his sheep. 

■ « //vbie Noble (Clillii's Ballads, VI. 100). 

A dryft of tame swine. 

Strutt, Sports and Pastimes, p. 80. 

We saw a great drift : so wo huaved out our skiff, and 
It proved a Ar log, which seemod to have been many years 
In tlie water. Winthrop, Hist. New England, I. 20. 

Drifts of rising dust Involve the sky. Dryden. 

Beyond the lodge the city lies. 

Beneath Its drift of smoke. 

Ttnnyson, Talking Oak. 
Hence — 3. A heap of any matter driven to- 
gether: as, a drift of snow, or a anow’drift; a 
drift of sand. 

A smooth white mound the brush-pile showed, 

A fenceless drift what once was road. 

Whittier, Bnow-Bound. 

4. CouTBo of anything; tendency; aim; inten- 
tion : as, the drip of reasoning or argument ; 
the drift of a diBCourse. 

And then he taketh him al to the doulsos of his worldly 
couiuallers, and . . . maketh many wise wales as he 
weneth, and al tiirne at length vuto foly, and one subtil 
drift drlueth an other to naught. 

Sir T. More, Cumfort against Tribulation (1678), foL 41. 
These Furies : who with fell despight . . . pursue (iu- 
oensed) 

Their danmed drifts In Adam Arst commenced. 

Sylvester, tr. of Du Bartas's Weeks, I. 1. 
Hovers lietwixt two factions, and explores 
The drifts of both. 

B. Jonson, Cynthia’s Revels, iii. S. 

He threw In some . . . commonplace morality to con- 
ceal his real drift. Loteell, Study Windows, p. 418. 

6. In aeol., loose detrital material, fragments 
of rook, boulders, sand, gravel, olay, or a 


ally associaled, (See diluvium.) The word drift is now 
usually applied to detrital deposits when It Is Intended to 
Include at tlie same time the transportation from a dis- 
taiico. Almost all detrital material has, however, been 
formed with more or less help from running water, and 
therefore miut in that process have been moved to a 
greater or loss distance from the place of its origin. It Is 
es])eclsUy with reference to material lying on the surfaiie 
In northern Euro}>e aud northeastern North America that 
the term drift Is usoil at present by geologists, and It Is 
freiiuently called northern drift, since much of H has l>een 
moved in a southerly direction. And since ice is believed 
by most guologista to have been the principal agent by 
which this drift was moved, it Is also denominated glacial 
drift, while the detrital material transported by the agency 
of Ice at the present time is not so called. See glacier 
aud moraine. 

6. In mining, a nearly horizontal excavation 
made in opening or working a mine : nearly the 
synonym of level. The levels or drifts are the nearly 
horixontal openings In a mine ; the shafts are tlie nuarly 
vertical opeulugs by which the levels are connected and 
made aceeasildc. (See level and adit.) A drift is wholly 
within the soil or rock ; an open cut is open to the sky. 
Also driftroau. 

7. Naut., the leeway which a vessel makes when 
lying to or hove to during a gale. Also driftway. 
— 8. In ship-buildhig, the difference between 
tho size of a bolt and the hole into which it is 
to be driven, or between the circumference of 
a hoop and the eircumforonoe of the mast on 
which it is to be driven. — 0. The horizontal 
oversetting force or pressure outward exerted 
bv an arch on the piers on which it rests. — 10. 
Slow movement oi a galvanometer-needle, gen- 
erally due to changes in tho torsional elasticity 
of the suspending liber. — 11. In meek., a long- 
ish round and slightly tapering piece of steel 
used for enlarging a hole in a rootallie plate ; a 
drift-bolt j a punch. It sometimes has grooves 
cut in spirals on the sides, to give it cutting 
edges. Also called driver. — 12. 2fiUt. : (a) A 
tool used in ramming down tho composition 
contained in a rocket or similar firework, (b) 
A priming-iron to clean the vent of a piece of 
ordnance from burning particles after each dis- 
charge. [Eng.] (c) In gun., same as deriva- 
tion, 0. — 13. A green lane. N. and ()., 7th ser., 
V. 302. [I'rov. Eng.] — 14. Delay; procrasti- 
nation. [Scotch.] 

Trouble uppon trouble Is the matter and exercise of pa- 
tience, lang drift and delay of tldiigus hoped for is tlie ex- 
ercise of tnie patience. Jl. Bruce, Eleven .Sermuns, 

16, [D. drift, a course, current, apassing.] In 
South Africa, a ford. — 16. The distance tra- 
versed in making a single haul of a dredge. — 
Drift epoch. See glacial ewKh, under glacial.— Drift Of 
a current, tlie rato at which It flows. — Drift Of the 
forest, in ling, law, a driving toaether of the cnttlu lliat 
are in a forest. In order to sscertain their condition and 
status, as to ownership, coinmonalileness, etc. ; a kind of 
"roumi-un."— Drifts in the sheer draft, see drafts.— 
Glacial drift. See above, 6, and HorUiera 

drift. In geol., a name given to bouldcr-cluy of the ricls- 
tocene period, when its materials were anjpp<^d to have 

above, 

road, as In repoiiinK it. 
ebrift (drift), V. [< drip, w.] I. intrans. 1. To 
float or he driven along by a current of water 
or air; be carried at random by the force of 
the wind or tide; hence, figuratively, to be car- 
ried as if by accident or involuntarily into a 
course of action or state of circumstances. 

We drifted o’er tho harbour bar. 

Coleridge, Ancient Mariner, vl. 
Half the night 


2. To aooumulatio in heaps by the force of 
wind; be driven into heaps. 


3. In mining, to run a drift. See dr^, n., 6. 

II. trans. 1. To drive into heaps: as, a cur- 
rent of wind drifts snow or sand.— 2. To cover 
with drifts or driftage. 

The sides of tho road were drifted with heaps of wild 
hawthorn and honeysuckle in full bloom. 

LmstU, Fireside Travels, p. 240. 

The roads were drifted to such an extent that even the 
ploughs could not be passed through in many places. 

B. Taylor, Northern 'mvel, p. 187. 
8. To excavate horizontally or in a horizontal 
direction; drive. Shafts are stmJe; levels or 
drifts are driven or dr^tsd. 


driftage (drif'tai), n. [< dr\ft + -age.] 1. 
That which is drifted; drift. — 2. Naut, the 
amount of deviation from a ship’s oourse due 
to leeway. — 3. In gun, and archery, windage, 
drift-anclior (drift'ang’^kpr), n. Same as sea- 
anchor. 

drift-bolt (drift'bolt), n. A bolt, commonly 
made of steel, used for driving out other bolts, 
drift-current (drift 'knr^enth «. A current 
produced by the force of tbe wind. 

A current thus directly Impelled by wind is termed n 
driftMturrent. /incj/c. Brit., III. ID. 

drift-lce (drift'is), «. [Cf, Sw. drifJs =s Dan. 
driv-is.] Masses of detached floating ice which 
drift with tho wind or ocean currents, as in the 
polar seas. 

dnft-land (drlft'land), n. In old Eng. law, a 
tribute paid yearly by some tenants, to the 
king or a landlord, for the privilege of driving 
cattle through a manor on the way to fairs or 
market. 

drlitless (drift'les), a. [< drift + -less.] 1 . With- 
out drift or aim ; purposeless ; aimless. North 
British llcv. — 2. Free from drift or di’iftage. 

Whitney describes tlie surface of tliu rock within the 
driftless region as being uneven ami irregular. 

Gcileie, Ice Age, p. 600. 

drift-mining (drift'mFning), >i. A term used 
in various gold regions to denote that kind of 
mining which is carried on by following, by 
moans of drifts or levels, tho detrital material 
in the channels of former rivers, now obliter- 
atod and covered with volcanic and other ac- 
cumnlations. 

drift-net (drift'nct), n. A gill-net supported 
upriglit in the water by floats aud distended by 
means of weights below, 
drift-netter (drift'uet'’'6r), n. a fisherman who 
uses a drift- or gill-net. 

drift-sail (driffsal), n. Naut, a sail attached 
to a hawser, thrown overboard and veered ahead 
so as to act as a drag and keep the ship’s bead 
to the soa in heavy weather, 
driftway (drift'wa), «. 1. A road over which 
cattle are driven. 

'lliu hoTse-passengurway became In lapse of time a drift, 
tvay. ConltMimrary Re®., L. OTA. 

2. Naut. and in mining, same as drift. 
drlftweed (drift'wed), n. 1. Same as gulf- 
weed. — 2. In England, the tangle, iMminaria 
dUjitata, especially cylindrical portions of the 
frond. 

driftwood (drift'wM), n. Wood drifted or 
floated by water. 

drifty (drif'ti), o. Forming or characterized 
by drifts, especially of snow. 

Drifty nights an’ driptiing summers, Hogg. 

drightt, n. [ME., also drigt, earlier drihten, < 
AS. drihten, dryhten, a ruler, lord, prince, esp. 
the Lord (= OS. drohtin = OFries. droehten = 
OHG. truhUn, trohtin, trehtin, MHG. truhten, 
troll ten, trehten zs Icel. drottinn = 08w. drotin, 
droten, Sw. drott = Dan. drot (Goth, not re- 
corded), a ruler lord), < driht, dryht, also ge- 
driht, gednlit, ME. drihte (= 08. druht, in 
comp., s= OFnes. dracht, drecht ss OHG. ^truht, 
MHG. truht, trueht = Icel. drdtt), a host, com- 
pany, retinue, following, people (of. Goth ga- 
drauhts, a soldier; cf. arauhtinon, serve as a 
soldier, drauhtinassus, military service), < dred- 
gan, bear, endure (= Goth, driugan, serve as a 
soldier) ; see dree^, and cf. drosaard.] A lord; 
a chief; in a particular sense, the Lord. 

Me thinkth U thine orols ligte (shlnlngl. 

That thu longest to ure drigts. 

King Uom (B. E. T. 8.X L Uia 
Which dcreworthe dright desires mee toe hanef 

Alisaundsr (filaesdoins (B. B. T. aX L 08& 
drifde (drij'i), n. Same as dirgie. 
drills (dril), v. [Tho meanings of drill are more 
or less inyolved with those oi trill, making their 
separation, in history and definition, a matter 
ot some uncertainty. Drilll, < D. driXlen, bore, 
turn round, whirl, wheel, shake, brandish, ex- 
ercise in the management of arms, train, m 
LG. driUen, bore, also vex, tease, tire with im- 
portunities, <bore,’ ss MHG. d/reUen, torn round, 
G. drillen, bore, train, also tire, ‘bore,’ sesDan. 



dilU 

OriOe, bor®, tire, ‘bore,’ drill (in agri.). = Sw. 
drUUh bore (the G. and Soaud. forms are prob. 
of LG. origin), s AS. thyreUan, lit. pierce, E. 
thrill, make a hole, < ItD. drille, a hole, =s AS. 

» , a hole: see thrill. See also trilfl- and 
and of. I, trans. 1. To pierce or 

make a hole in with a drill or a similar tool, or 
as if with a drill. 

Perforated aorc, 

And drill'd In holes, the solid iwik Is fonnd, 

By worms voracious eaten through and through. 

Cmeptr, Task, L 20. 

8. To make with a drill : as, to drill a hole. — 
8t. To wear away or waste slowly. 

This accident hath drilled away the whole summer. 

Swift. 

4. To instruct and exercise in military tactics 
and the use of arms ; hence, to train in any- 
thing with the practical thoroughness charac- 
teristic of military training. 

And drill the raw world for the march of mind. 

Tennyton, Death of Wullingtou, vil. 
He drilled himself till inflexihle habit stood sentinel 
before ail those postern-weaknesses which temperament 
leaves unbolted to temptation. 

Lowell, Pireslde Travels, p. 78. 
6. On American railroads, to shift (cars or loco- 
motives) about, or run them buck and forth, at 
a terminus or station, in order to get thorn into 
the desired position. — 6t. To draw on; entice; 
decoy. 

At length they drilFd them [Indians] by dlscourte so 
near, that our Men lay'd hold on all three at once. 

Dampier, Voyages, I. 114. 


7. Kdn'H, n,,4.] Inaj/rt. ; (a) To sow in rows, 
drills, or channels : ns, to drill wheat. (&) To 
BOW with seed in drills : as, the field was drilled, 
not sown broadcast. 

n. intrans. 1. To go through exercises in 
military tactics. — 2. To sow seed in drills, 
drilll (dril), n. [= D. dril = LG. drill = Ban, 
dril s Sw. drill, a drill; from tho verb.) 1. A 
tool for boring holes in metal, stone, or other 
hard substance; sviecificnlly, 
a steel cutting-tool fixed to 
a drill-stock, bow-lathe, or 
drilling-macliine. See cuts 
imder how-drill, brace-drill, 
and cramp-drill, in the widest 
sense, the term is used to include all 
drllting maclilnes, or machines for 
perforating stone, metal, etc.,sucli 
as the rook-drUl, dianunia drill, dett- 
tal driU, etc. ; hut not Itorlng-ma- 
chines which are used for wood. Also 
called driU-Mt. 

A kind of patent drill 
To force an entrance to tlio Nation's 

till. Lowell, Tempura Mutantur. 

2. In mining, a borer: the 
more common term in the 
United States.— 3. In agri., a machine for 
planting seeds, as of grasses, wheat, oats, corn, 
etc., by dropping them in rows and covering 
them with earth, such machines vary in form and 
■Ise from a small hand-lmpleiueut sowing one row to the 
gang-drill drawn by one or two Imrses, and heavy steam- 
power maohinea drawn hy a rope from a traction-engine, 
as in steam-plowing. Horse-power drills are sometimes 
fitted with self-feeding devices for regulating the speed and 
the amount of feed from the hopper to the lubes lliat con- 
vey the seed to the ground. They all have some form of 
ahare or tool for opening or preparing tho ground for the 
seed, immediately in front of tho tube that distributes the 
seed. Nearly all forms have also an attachment for cov- 
ering tho teed after ft has been dropped. Some of the 
larger maclilnet, particularly for stcaiu-powor, are com- 
bined harrows anddrills. Oralii- or see<i-(frlUing machines 
are sometimes called eeedert or eeediny-maehitwt. 

4, (a) A row of seeds deposited in the earth, (b) 
The trench or channel in which the seeds are 
deposited. — 5. A shell-fish which is destructive 
to oyster-beds by boring into tho shells of young 
oysters, in the United States Uio name is applied to 
ifrotalpinet einerea, a muricine gastropod with a shell 
about an inch long, of an ashy or brownish coloration, 
with XO or 12 undulations on the body-whorl. It lays its 
eggs In capsules containing about a dosen eggs. It ranges 
iiODg tho Ationtlo cout froiii Canada to Florida, but Is 
rare north sf MAssachnsetta. Also called borer and enail- 
bor*. 

The deetraetive drill, which works its way into tho shell 
of the young oysters and then fessts on ihe nutritions oc- 
eupanu. Sei. Amer. Supp., p. 8808. 

6. The act of training soldiers in military tao- 
rios ; hence, in general, the act of teaching by 
repeated exeroises. 
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the surface of which is formed into a series of cutting dliU^ (dril), n. [Abbr. of drilling^ (regarded 
edges: used to excavate a cavity for filling.— Oar-box o nnllAnf.ivn n tV of. eouiv. LG. and G. 

Atrade-nlvnifordAnpatoftenused 
carries a fly-wheel upon Um ato^ to nmliitoin steady mo- in the plurol. 

tion.— Dental drill, a deutiati’ inatrument of various Hr ilU (dril), «. TDoveloped from mandrill, an 

‘p-;. .pp». 

borer which cuts by means of diamonds set like tenth in ond element being taken for a kind of ape. Bee 
an annular bit or boring-head. Tho Ijoring-head, which is mandrill.'] In zool., a baboon, 
a hollow cylinder, is made to revolve wltli rapidity hy ^ j .v 

suitable machinery, so that a large hole can be made by " " ” 

cutting out only a smalt quantity of rock, a solid core of 
which fllls the hollow of the cylinder and Is broken off and gpcdflcally, Mormon or Cynocephalue leueophanu, a ba- 
removwl from time to time. (6) In denfisti^. a aroall Iron Vioon of wostorn Africa, closely related to the mandrill, 
drill into the end of which la set a amali piece of bort. - i,ut smaller, with a Idack visage, and a stumpy erect toll 
Double drill, a drill with two cutters: used fur making scarcely two iiiclius long. 

counterslnk-lioloa, 08 for screw- or rivot-heads.— Double- ilrill.bnrrnwr Irlril'bn.r^(ll n Bame as dWUt. 8. 
traverse drill, an adjuatablo machine-tool for making ’ 

exactly similar holea simultaneously at a distance apart, ^ 

as in the two ends of a bridge-link. It is used when several drHl-1)lt (dril bit), n. Samo as dnifi, 1. 
pieces exactly alike are ruquire<l. K. U. KnioM.-'Ex.- drlll-bOW (drirbo), n. [= I>. drilhoog.] A 

width of the hole at that fmint. - Wnisbinff .dHii any of steel, used to turn a drill, the string being 
form of drill making a smooth cut, used to follow a drill twisted about the drill and the bow being re- 
doing rapid but rough work.-nuted drill, a drill upn ciprocated forward and backward. See out 
which are formed, on opposite aides, two longitudinal hmn.drill 

grooves or flutes. Theciittlng faces at the point arc form- . ^,4 ® t i *i 
ed hy the edges of those flutes, which are cut away in coni- drill-CllllCk (dnl chuk),n. Ill a lathe or dnll- 
cai form.- Forked drill, s alotting-tool wltli a forked ing-maohiue, a chuck which grasps and holds 
point, used in a slot-drilling machine. It Is either forged tJje shnnk of the drill. 

and ground from sollU steel or formed by fixing two j-niar IdrirArl n On« who or that which 
movable cutters in a stock. Ita action is rapid, Tmt it inai wnion 

loaves a rough surface, and must bo followed by a flnish- drills, 

I" ‘'rilling, tho driller turns the clamps, united to the 

cleaniiesa of workiug.— PerslaA drill <«) A hand drill drillot (dril'et), n. The acom-oTips o£ Quercua 
operated by a nut moved backward and forward over a iiRod tn fatiTiiniy 

uuick dcrcw on tho stock of the drill, (ft) A scrcw-stock 

mill in which. I>y means of bevcl-pinions, the inntion of urill-gag6 (aril gfij), w. A tool for deterain- 
the screw-stock is transmitted to a drill at rigiit angles ing the angle of the bezel or edge of a drill, 
to the sUoik. Also called Arc/ii«»cd<v»nrfrfM. screui-xforf: drill-harrOW(drirhar'6), ». [wzV&n. dfil-harv.] 
^ rr” .n.rloy.d t» .«irp.te .e.d. 

diw, a drill having a cylindrical pin projecting from the b-nd to pulverize the earth between rows of 
center of its nutting face. It la used to enlarge a hole plants. JEug.] 

previously mwle, or to face off the surf^o around such a drlll-holaer (dril'h6Ud6r), n, A stock, lathe- 
hole, the pin being inserted into the hole and holding the ro. rttbov n4fo«bYn«T.f for bn1<lin<v a dwill 

tool true— Plain drill, a drill of wliich the angular cut- nttuehment for holding a OW 

ting ctid Is formed on a sliank flattened on opjmslte sides steady or XU position, whjlo it 18 kept Tip tO its 
toward tho point. 8ueh drills do fair work forsmull holes, work by the tail-center. 

- Pneumatic drill, a drill actuated by meclionism for drilling^ (dnl'ing), n. [Verbal n. of drilH, o.] 
which compressed air supplies the |K)wer; an air-drill.— Thatv^ieh is worn oft by a drill from the «ub- 
Bose drill, a drill with a cylindrical cutting face, cut on afimen drilind 
the edge in a series of teeth : used for finishing, especially uniiea. 

in slut-drilling.— RougUng-drlll, any form of drill adapt- 
ed fur speedy working, but producing a rougli ent, such 
as tlie /orke<l drill. -Borew-StOCk drilL Same as J'er- 

siandriH.- Berpent’B-tonguedrill,allat-endeddrmof . ,,,, „ i. .r - . 

which tho lorinrhoa tho fonn of a sliarpcned oval. It is drilling^ (dnl'ing), n. [Accom, to the form Of 
used in a lattie, and is notsuitalilu for veiy hard or for very a collective n. in -ing, < G, drillich, drilling, tick- 
softiuaterial8.-8juw-Md^ di^,^ ing, huckaback, < OHG. dril(h, MHGTdriKck, 


Wlien the oil-sand is reached, specimens of the drillinfft 
are taken for every run. 

S. a. H'iHiams, Applied tleology, p. 178. 


, oriMnnr^ iron drill j 


a urm w wmon jng huckaback, < OHG. drilih, MHG. c 
the cylindrical end is beveled off to a straight enttiug . 

edge, from the center of which a small Indenutlon Is cut iiCtt, drilling, as adj . th^o-threaded, a — 
out; used for slotting, etc.— S wIbs drill, a cyllndrlcol (toG, an-, dret=:E. three) fromL. tnl%X (tnlto-), 
drill of which one lialf tho limty is cut away at the point, three-threaded, < tri-, tree (= E. three) + licium, 

metal-drill -Teat drill,a s<iiiare.faccd cylindrical drill twilled linen or cotton cloth, very stout, and 
with a sharp, pyramidal projection or teat issuing from used for waist-linings, summer trousers, etc. 
the cuiitor of the cutting face^ It Is i^d to flatten or Also called drill and drille. 

finish the bottoms of holes.- Twist drill, a cylindrical \ _ a TwvrfjAhl« Hin'll 

drill around tlie body of which is carried a deep spiral t“riimg Jig (uni mg Jlgh «. A portable onU- 
groovo, so that the tool appears as if twisted from a flat ing-macmno worked by band, 
bar. The point Is sharpened to an olituse angle. Sucli dTilUllg'latne (dril'ing-laTH), ». A drilling- 
Mllsare used in ail slMs, from a dfameter of three inches maohino on horizontal ways or shears, thus re- 
sembling a lathe. KH. knight. 

a wall, and not^t^%,h a tabfe to receive t^e^ork. drllUllg-maChine (dril'ing-mfWBh6n^),n. Ama- 
ThedriUing-toul is often carried on a radial arm for facility chine lor cutting holoB in metal, rOok, etc., by 
lu a<ljustiug it to the work It is used for large work.not means of a drill. See drilll.-MulUple drilDncw 

sbarpene a ev enly on both smeB.^ In use it is generally exactly alike, aa in bridge- and car-work.— Pillar 

bed te 


machine-tool of which the 


driven alternately backward and forward. drllllnw.manhina , 

drills (dril), e. [Origin not clear ; cf. ME. dril- J 

len, a-drillen (rare, with doubtful meaning) , slip either by means ot a rock and pinion or by a acrew funned 
away ; IaG. drullen, ooze, = Dan. dial. diHUe = »'*<••»» ‘ho puiar.-Badlal drifilM-niaohino. a drilUng- 

Sw drSlIn milll aa wnW niif- nt a full wflaaol niBchlnu of which the arm supporting the drilling-tool la 

Sw. am«a, spm, as water out ot a luU vessel, pivotoil so that it win swing in the radius of a circle O' 
Seetheeouiv.tntt.] I.4n(rong.TotnU;tnckle; Uicwork. 
flow gently. 


drill-jar (dril'jar), n. A form of stone- or well- 
All hare cool refreahingrivulota of crystal, driHtnv over boring tool in which the tool-holder is lifted 
pebbles of amber. Sir T. Herbert, Travels in Africa, anil dropped successively. E. H. Knight. 

Into which [pool] a barren spring doth drill from be- drUl-mastor (dril 'm&s'' t(>r ), n. [= D. dril-meea- 
tweeu the stones of the Nortliward wall, and stealetb away (er.l One who gives practical instraction in 
almost undUceroed. Sandye, Travallea, p. 149. military tactics and the use of arms ; hence, one 

IT- irana. To drain; draw off in drains or who trains in anything, especially in a mechan- 
streams : as, water drilled through a boggy leal maimer. 

s?5iVo .-A' A -.m Y - . . . number of educated officers was . . . toe limited 

drlll®t (dnl), «. [< dmlF^, w.] 1. A sip, as of to satisfy tlio imperious demands of the sUff, much leu 

water. ‘hose of the drill-maeter. N. A. Pev., CXXVl. 79. 

Drylie, or lytylle drofte of drynke, haustellus. dlUl-Jllatd (dril'plat), n. A breastplate for a 

Prompt. Pare. hano-driU. 

2. A rill. drill-plow (dril'plou), n. A plow for sowing 

So does a thirsty land drink up all the dew of heaven grain in drills. 

tho water might pau Into rivera, or refresh their neigh- HiAOhine armed with one or more drills for bor- 
bour'i weariness. Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. X886), 1. 648. mg holes in metal, and designated as vertical, 
Bjxrings throngb the pleasant meadows poor their drigt. horisontal, or univeraal, in accordance with its 
Saetdye. mode of working. 



drill'tod 

drill-rod (dril'rod), n. In boring wells, etc., the 
rod used to support the drill or Tboring-tool and 
to connect it with the motor at the surface. 

drill-Berifeant (drirsUr'jont), n. Mint., a non- 
commissioned officer who instructs soldiers in 
their duties and trains them to military move- 
ments. 

drill-stock (drirstok), n. In mech., the holder 
(of which there are many kinds) for receiving 
the fixed end of a drill. 

drily, adv. See dryly. 

Primys (dn'mis), n. [NL., so named from 
the bitter tonic taste of the bark, < Qr. ipiyvq, 
piercing, sharp, keen, acrid, bitter.] A genus 
of evergreen aromatic shrubs or small trees. 



Floweiini; Brandi of Drtmyi 


belonging to the natural order Magnoliacem and 
nearly related to the genus Illicium. There are 6 
epeclea, of which 2 are Auatraliaii, the other* belougliig 
retpecUvuly to Now ^Aialand, Borneo, and South America. 
D. wfafm of .South America ylohU Winter's bark (which 
see, unilor bari^v 

drinessf, n. An obsolete spelling of dryness. 
drink (dnngk), v. ; pret. dran/c (formerly drunk), 
pp. drunk (sometimes drank, formerly drunken), 
ppr. drinkittg. [< ME. drinken (pret. drank, 
aronk, pi. drunke, drunken, dronkc, dronken, pp. 
drunken, dronken, dronkc), < AS. drincan (pret. 
dran^ pi. druncon, pp. druncen) = OS. drinkan 
*a OFnes. drinka = D. drinken = MLG. LG. 
drinken = OHO. tr inchan, MHO. 0. trinken = 
loel. drekka = Sw. dricka ss Dan. drikkc = Goth. 
drigkan, drink. From G. come It. trincarc = 
P. trinquer, touch glasses, hobnob. Hence 
dreneh^, drown, q. V.] I. intram. 1. To swal- 
low water or other fluid. 

The! ne ete tie linmlct of all that nyght, and no more no 
hadde thol don of all tlio ilay bo-fore, for the batalle hadde 
endured all the day. Merlin (E. £. T. S.), 11. 171. 

To dritde or oat In earthenware we scorn, 

Which cheaply country cuphoanis docs adorn. 

Dryden, tr. of Juvenal's Satires, ill. 281. 
Specifically — 3. To imbibe spirituous liquors, 
especially habitually or to excess ; bo intem- 
perate in the use of spirituous liquors. 

They drank, and were merry with him. Ocn. xlili. S4. 
To drink deep, to take a deep draught; indulge in 
Intoxicating liquors to excess. 

A little learning Is a dangerous thing ; 

Drirdc deev, or taste not the Pierian spring : 

There shallow draughts intoxicate the brain. 

And drinking largely sobers us again. 

Pope, Essay on Criticism, 1. 216. 
To drink to, W salute in drinking ; invite to drink by 
drinking first ; wish well to in the act of taking the cup. 

I drink to the general joy of the whole table, 

And to our dear friend Uanquo. Shak., Macbeth, Hi. 4. 

H. tram. 1. To swallow (a liquid) ; receive 
^a fluid) into the stomach throuA the mouth ; 
imbibe : as, to drink water or wine. 

After drinki. 
took my leave, 

Macaulay, 

2. To affect in a specific way by or in drinking ; 
induce a condition in by the act or example of 
drinking: as, to drink a bowl empty; he drank 
his companions drunk. 

Xerxes, whose populous Army drunk rivers dry, and 
made mountains circuronavlgable. 

Sandys, Travailes, p. 20. 
8. To suck in ; absorb ; imbibe. 

And let the purple vilets drink the stream. Drydtn. 

4. Figuratively, to take in through the senses, 
as the ear or eye, with eagerness and pleasure : 
'With reference to utterance or appearance. 
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Still drink delicious poison from thy eye. 

Pope, Elolsa to Abelard, 1. 122. 
6f. To take in (vapor, fumes, or smoke) ; in- 
hale: as, to drink the air. Old writers often 
used drink for smoke with reference to tobacco. 

I did not, as you barren gallants do, 

Pill my discourses up drtnkinff tobacco. 

Chat»nan, All Fools, li. 1. 

By this air, the most divine tobacco that ever I drunk. 

B. Jonion, Every Man in his Humour, Ui. 2. 

Thou can's! not live on this side of the world, feed well, 
and drink tobacco. 

Cl. Wilkins, Miseries of Inforoed Marriage. 

Fumoaua cannot eat a bit, but he 

Must drink tobacco, ao to drive It down. 

Davies, Scourge of Folly, eplg. U8. 
To drink down, to take away thought or consideration 
of by drinking ; subdue or extinguish : as, to drink down 
care ; to dritik down unkindueas. — TO drink In, to ab- 
sorb ; take or receive by absu^tlon, or through the senses 
or the mind ; as, a plant drinks in oxygen from the at- 
mosphere; to drtnJIctn wisdom from instruction; to drink 
in the lieautlcs of the scene. — TO drink off, to drink the 
whole of at a draught : at, to drink off a cup of cordial. 

Wo have no cause to complain of the bitterness of that 
Cup which he hath drunk off the dregs of already. 

Stillingffeet, Sermons, I. vl. 
To drink off candle** endat. See eandle.—’So drink 
the health or to the health of, to drink wMle express- 
ing good wishes for the health or welfare of ; signify good 
will to by drinking ; pledge.— To drink up. (a) To drink 
the whole of : as, to drinic up a glass of wine. 

That 'tis Decreed, confirm’d, and ratified, 

That (of necessity) the fatall (hip. 

Once, all of vs must (In our turn) drink up. 
Sylvester, tr. of Du Bartas's Weeks, 11., The Decay. 
(6) To draw up or exhaust : as, Uie heated air driiiks up 
the moisture of the earth. 

drink (dringk), n. [< ME. drink, drinke, also 
asaibilated drinch, < AB. drinc, dryne, also drinca, 
gedrinc (= Sw. drick s= Dan. drik), a drink, \ 
ffrincon, drink : neodrink, v., drench^, n.] 1. Any 
liquid, as water or wine, swallowed or taken 
into the stomach as a beverage for quenching 
thirst, or for medicinal purposes. 

Returning back to Rome, was chosen Pope by the Name 
of Adrian the Fourth, and ilyed, being choaked with a Fly 
in his think. Baker, Chronicles, p. (18. 

Wo drunk our first Now F.ngland water, with as much 
delight as over we drunk drink in all onr lives. 

Chron. Pilgrims, quoted In Tyler's Amer. Lit., 1. 100. 
Specifically — 2. Strong or intoxicating liquor ; 
alcoholic stimulants colleotively: as, a craving 
for drink. 

They fall to those spiced drinkes and snerifleeth flesh 
with great mirth, and being well apayed, i-eturne home. 

Purekas, Vilgrimagc, p. 480. 
3. A draught; as much of any liquid as is or 
may bo taken at one time ; a potion : as, a long 
drink of lemonade ; have a S'ink. 


We will give you sleepy drinks. Shak., W. T., 1. 1. 
Black drink. See tlaci:. —Imperial drink, a sweeten- 
ed and flavored solution of bltartrate of potassium, potus 
imjiericUis. V. S. Dispensatory.— la drink, drunk; In- 
toxicated. 


Strong drink, alcoholic liquor of any kind or all kinds. 


drinkable (dring'ka-bl), a. and n. [< drink + 
-able.'] I. a. That" may be drunk; fit or suit- 
able for drinking ; potable. 

By this means the water would become drinkable with 
some coolness. Boyle, Works, V. 608. 

The water that is In It (the pool] seems to depend on the 
rains, and is not drinkable, 

Poeodoe, Description of the East, II. 1. 10. 

n. n, A liquor that may be drunk. 

I never have courage till I see the eatables and drink- 
ables brought upo' table, and then I'm os bauld aa a lion. 

Goldsmith, She Stoops to Conquer, II. 1. 

drlnkableneas Glring'k^bl-nes), n. The state 
of being drinkable. Imp, Diet. 
drlnk-a^nny (dringkVpen'i), n. The little 
grebe, Podicipes or Tachyhtwtes iluviaUlis. Also 
penny-bird. Swainson. ILoeal, Irish.] 
dnnker (dring'kfir), n. [< ME. drinkere, drynk- 
are, < AS. drineere (= D. drinker = OHG. trifh 
chart, drinkari, trinchare, G. trinker = Sw. drit^ 
arc, drinker, drinkare, drunkard), < drincan, 
drink.] One who drinks; particularly, one 
who ^nka spirituous liquors habitually or to 
excess; a tippler. 

The sonne of man came eatynge and drynckynge, and 
they say, behold a glutton and dryncksr of wine, and a 
frende vnto publicans and syuners. JBiWe (1561), Mat xl. 


Of tongue's i 


Shak., £. and J., u. L ular uams 


drinker-motli (drin^kto-mOth), n. The pop- 
ol a laiDfe European bombyoid motn, 


OdonesUs potatoria : so called from its long s'oo- 
torial probosois or antlia. 
drinking-bout (dring' king- bout), m. A con- 
vivial revel ; a set-to at drmking. 

The drinking-bout and quaircls of the abepherde are 
seasoned with nomely English allusions. 

A. W. Ward, Eng. Dram. Lit, 1. 48. 
drlnking-hom (drlng'king-hdm). «. [a Dan. 
drikkehorn.] A horn useaas a drinking-vessel, 
or a drinking-cap made of horn. See Aom. 
drinklet, drenklet, V. [ME. drinklen, drenklen, 
freq. of drinken, drink : see drink, and cf . drench. 
See also drorikle, drown.] I. tram. To drenoh; 
drown. Prompt. Pare., p. 132. 

H. intrans. To drown. 

drinkless (dringk' les), a. [< ME. drinkeles; 
< drink + -lessT] Without drink ; having no- 
thing to drink. [Bare.] 

Though a man forbede dronkenneaae, 

Ho nought forbet that every creature 
Be drunkynlees fur alway, as I gewe. 

Chaucer, TroUus, U. 7ia 
[Fairfax M8. Other MSS. have drinktees,} 

0, which a Borwo 
It la for to be drinkelet I 

Gower, Cont. Amant, III. 3. 
drink-money (dringk'muu'i), n. Money given 
to buy liquor to drink ; hence, a fee or gratuity, 
drink-offering (dringk'of"6r-iim), n. A Je'wiw 
offering of wine, etc., in sacrifioos. 

And with the one lamb a tenth deal of flour mingled with 
the fourth part of an liln of beaten oil ; and the fourth 
part of an hin of wine for a drink-offering. Ex. xxix. 40l 
drip (drip), V.: pret. and pp. dripped, ppr. drip- 
ping. f< ME. dryppen (rare), C AS. dryppan 
(pret. arypte, impv. dryp ; also drypian, pret. 
*drypcde, impv. drype), cause to tfrop, let fall 
(a= 8w. drypa s=Dan. dryppe, drip), a causative 
verb associated with the rarer secondary forms 
dropian (dial, drupian; pret. dropede, dial. 
drupede) and droppan (pret. *dropte), whence 
E. drop, V., < "dreopan, pp.*droven, pret.'dredp, 
pi. *drupon (occurring, if at all, only in uncer- 
tain passages, but no dotibt once existent), ME. 
drtpen, drop, fall, = OS. driopan (pret. drop) s= 
OFries. driapa = D. druipm = OHG. triufan, G. 

triefen (pret. troff) =s loel. drjupa (pret. dr ' 

drop, drip. See drop, and cf. drifts, 

I. intrans. 1, To fall in drops. 

Of the yonge onte trie 
oon there, and elles where hem d* 
Palladixis, Uusbondrlo (E. E. T. 8 

3. To shed or let fall a liquid in drops, as a wet 
garment or a roof. 

The caves dripped now 
Beneath the thaw. 

William Morrie, Earthly Paradise, 11. 84. 

n. trans. To let fall in drops. 

Her flood of tears 

Seems Ilka the lofty bom of some rich swain. 

Which from the thatch dripe fast a shower of rain. 

Swift. 

From the roofless walls 
The shuddering ivy dripped large dropa. 

WordeiDortk, Prelude, IL 
drip (drip), B. [< ME. dryppe, later dripps =s 
Dan. dryp, a drop: see drtm, n. In the other 
senses from the verb. Ci. drih^, n.] If. A 
drop. Bee drop, n. — 2. A falling or letting 
fall in drops ; a dripping. 

On the ei 
;he aui 
Byron, C 
The drip of water night and day 
Giving a tongue to solitude. 

D. O. Baeeetti, The Portrait. 

3. That which falls in drops ; specifically, drip- 
ping, or melted fat which orips meat while 
roasting. 

Water may be procured for necessary occasions from 
the heavens by preserving the drip* of the house* 

Mortimer. 

4. In arch., a projecting member of a oomioe. 
etc., so out as to throw off water, which would 
without it trickle down upon the parts beneath. 
See dripstone.— 6. A receptacle for waste or 
overflow: as, the drip of a water-cooler dr a 
refrigerator.— Bight of drip, in law, an easement or 
servitude which enutlee one person to let the drip from 
his eaves fall on another’s property. 

drip-joliit (drip'joint), n. la plumbing, a mode 
of uniting two sheets of metal in roofing, where 
the joint is 'with the current, so as to form a 
water-conductor. E. H. Knight. 
diipping (drin'ing), n. That which falls in 
drops: specifically, the fat which falls from 
meat in roasting: commonly in the plural, 
dripping-pan (<mp'ing-pan), tt. A pan for r»> 
ceiving the fat wmob onps from meat in roast- 


ing. 



dslp^pipo (drip'pip), «, A email pipe need to 
convey away the water o£ oondeneation from a 
eteam<pipe. 

Mppto to'l), a. [E. dial., prob. < dHp or 
d^.] Weak; rare. HalHweU. [Prov. lig.] 
drip-piunp (dnp'pump). n. A pump used 'by 
plumbers to remove drip, or water which col- 
leote when pipes are out of order. 
drlJHrtdok (drip'stik), n. In stone-sawing, a 
Bwok with an iron book or a blade at the end, 
serving as a spout to conduct water slowly from 
a ba^l to the stone to koej the kerf wot. 


Mpstone (drip'ston), n. 


In arch., a 



jeoting molding or cornice over a doorway, win- 
dow, etc., to prevent rain-water from trickling 
down. It Ib of various forma, and 
terminates at each end In a head or 
other sculptured device serving for 
support or merely for oniaiueut, or 
sometimes in a simple moldtug. Also 
called teealAer-ffloidia^, or hood-niotd- 
ing, and, when returaed wiuare, label, 

S. A Mtering-stonc : so called 
by seamen. 

dlitt, n. [< ME. drit, drift, 
dritte (= MD. drijt, P. dreet = 
loel. ctritr, excrement; from 



, , - Drlpilone Terrpiiw- 

dritet, V. i. [< ME. dnian, 
gedrftan s= D. drijten s= leel. 
drita, void excrement. See drit, dirt, n.] To 
void excrement. 

drive (dnv), v . ; pret. drove (formerly drove), np. 
driven, ppr. driving. [< ME. driven, earlier 
dr^en (pret. drof, drove, pi, driven, pp. driven), 
drive (a ship, a plow, a vehicle, cattle), hunt, 
chase (deer, etc. ), compel to go, drive (a nail), 
pursue (business), Intr. go forward, press on, 
rush on with violence, ride, etc., < AS. drifun 
(pret. drd/, pi. drUon, pp. drifen), drive (in 
nearly all the ME. uses), = OS. dribhan = 
OFries. driva = LG. driben = D. drijvon = 
OHG. triban, MHG. triben, G. treiben sa Icol. 
dH/h = Sw. drifva = Dan. drive = Goth, drd- 
han, drive. Hence drift, drove^, drivel^, etc.] 

I. trans. 1. To compel or urge to move ; impel 
or constrain to go in some direction or manner, 
(a) To compel (an animal or a human being, and, by flgur- 
BXtension, inanimaf' j- ~i— 

cats, or by gestures. 
re in adesirM direction ; ai 
ve slaves ; to drive away a 
“ Vnkynde and vnknowlng 1 " quath Crist ; and with a rop 
smote hem, . . . 

And drqf hem out alle that ther Irowten and soldo. 

Piert Plowaan (C), xix. 169. 

They vse also to drive them into some narrow poyiit of 
land, when they find that advantage. 

Copt. John Smith, True Travels, 1. 183. 

Afterwards we met sotpo of his [the aga's] men drivint/ 
off the people's cattle. 

Poeoeke,, Description of the East, II. 1. 170. 
Speotfloally — (1) To Impel to motion and quicken ; applied 
to draft-animus, as a hone or an ox ; also, liy extension, 
to the vehicle drawn, and in recent figurative use to a 
locomotive or other engine. 

Day drove his courser with the shining mane. 

M. Arnold, Balder Dead, 11. 

Stage-ooaohes were generally driven at a rapid rate down 
lontHbollnes. The Century, XXXV. 2. 

(2) To chase (game); hunt; especially, to chase (game) Into 
a snare or corral, or toward a hunter. 

To drive the deer with hound and horn, 

Bari Percy took hts way. Chevy Chase. 

er to Tlvidale to dn'M a 
Jamie Tetfer (Child's 
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Swift as the whirlwind drfvss Arabia’t scatter’d Sands. 

Prior, Ode to the Queen, st. 7. 
(e) In hoee-htdl, also in laum-tennU, etc. , to knock or throw 
(the buy very swiftly, (dt) To cause to pass ; pass away : 


Deetruetimi ^ Troy (E. 

2. To compel or incite to action of any kind ; 
lead or impel to a certain course or result: 
used in a variety of figurative senses: as, the 
smoke drove the firemen from the building; 
despair drove him to suicide; oppression drove 
them into open rebellion. 

What nedo dryveth the to greiie wode? 

LyleU Oeete ^ Robyn Hade (Child's Ballads, V. 90}. 

Such Is the rarenesse of the situation of Venice, that it 
doth even amaze and drive Into admiration all strwigers. 

Coryat, Crudities, 1. 100. 

We ourselves can neither dance a hornpipe nor whistle 
.llm Crow without driving the whole mtuical world Into 
black despair. D« Quineey, Herodotos. 

3. To urge ; press ; carry forward or effect by 
urgency or the presentation of motives: as, to 
drwe home an argument; to drive business; to 
drive a bargain. 

They . . . injoyned him not to conclud ahsolutly till 
thoy know y* termes, and had well coiiaidered of them ; 
but to drive It to as good an tssow as he could. 

Bradford, Plymouth Plantation, p. 210. 

Drive a Trade, do, with your Three penny-worth of small 
Ware. Congreve, Way of the World, v. 1. 

Drioe thy business ; let not thybiuinoss drive time. 

Franklin, Poor Rlohard's Almniiac. 

Yon drive a queer bargain with your friends and arc 
found out, and imagine tlio world will punish you. 

Thackeray. 

4. To force, in general ; push vigorously, in a 
figurative sense. 

You must not lalmiir to drive Into their heads new and 
strange Informations, which yon know well shall bo no- 
thing regarded with them that bo of clean contrary minds. 

Sir T. More, Utopia (tr. by Robinson), i. 

Wo drove on the war nt a prodigious disa<lvantago. 

Swift, Conduct of Allies. 

5. To convey in a carriage or other vehicle: 
as, to drive a friend in the park. — 6+. To over- 
run and devastate ; harry. 

We come not with design of wasteful prey, 

To drive the country, force the swains away. 

J)ryden. 

7. In mining, to exoavate in a nearly horizon- 
tal direction. See drift and level, 

A Theban king on ascending tlie throne Iwgan at mice 
to drive tlio tunnel which was to form his final resting 
place, and persevered with the work until death. 

Encye. BHt., XXIII. 622. 

8t. To endure. 

Bettyr they were to be outo off lyvo 
Thau sucho paviM for to drove. 

Uymnt to Virgin, etc. (E. K. T. 8.), p. 120. 
To drive a nail In one’s coffin. See coffin.— To drive 
a BMP, to make It carry a groat press of sail.— To drive 
feathers or down, to place feathers or down in a ma- 
chine which, by a current of air, drives off the lightest 
to one end, and collects them by themselvos. 

My thrlce-driosn bed of dovm. Shak., Othello, 1. 8. 
To drive over or out. In type-setting, to carry from one 
lino Into another, or extend beyond Its proper length for 
the matter contained, by unusually wide spacing ; as, to 
drive over or out a word or syllable; to drive out a line or 
a paragraph.— To drive the baokwood up. See back- 
wood.— To drive the cross, In target-shooting, to hit the 
target at the intersection of two straight lines ; make the 
best shot possible.— To drive tile nw. In target-shooting, 
to strike the head of a nail with the bttUet and thus drive 


Seven days I drove along the dreary deep, 

And with me drove the mqon and Ml the stars. 

Tennyson, Holy Oratl. 

2. To act or move with force, violence, or 
impetuosity: as, the storm drove against the 
house ; he drove at the work night and day. 

Pierce Boreas drove against his flying sails. Dryden. 
Ho flew where’er the horses drove, nor knew 
Whither the horses drove, or where he flew. 

Addison, tr. of Ovid's Motamorph., 11 
Hoapt In mounds and ridges all the sea 
Drove like a cataract. 2'ennyeon, Holy Oral!. 

Heroes madly drave and dashed their hosts 
Against each other. Bryant, Barth. 

3. To ride on horseback. [Now only provin- 
cial.] 

He cam driumde upon a stede. Ilavelok, 1. 2702. 

Whan thel haddo tluu rested a-while thel sough her 
nieyne come full hardo dryuinge, ffor the saruzTns re- 
coucred a-uoon as the knyghtes of the roundo table lefte 
the standard. Merlin (£. E. T. B.), 11. 886. 

4. To bo conveyed in a carriage ; travel in a 
vohiole drawn by one or more horses or other 
animals. — 6. To aim or tend; make an effort 
to reach or obtain : with of ; as, the end he was 
dritmg at. 

They ore very religions <fc heiiest gontlo-men, yet they 
had an end yt they drove at dt laboured to accomplish. 
Shtrley, quoted in Bradiord'a Plymouth Plantation, p. 401. 

I don't know what you mean, Brother — What do yon 
drive at. Brother’/ Steele, Tender Husband, v. 1. 

0. To aim a blow ; strike with force : 'with at. 

At Anxnr’s shield ho drove, and at the blow 
Both shlelil and arm to ground together go. 

Dryden, .fineid. 

7. To work with energy ; labor actively: often 
with away. 

She had been bnoeliiig, trowel In hand, driving away 
vigorously at the loamy earth. The Century, XXXV. 047. 
Sf. To take the property of another ; distrain 
for rent ; drive cattle into a pound as security 
for rent. 

Ills landlord, who, he (ears, hath tent 
His water-bailitf thus to drxve fur rent. 


oal force : aa, olouds or i 
a nail with a hammer. 

Thera iprans a fotmtaine which watereth their Coun- 
trsy, and driustk their Mils. Purehas, PUg^age, p. 74. 


that of an indifferent I . „ 

is, of course, somewhat better ; but nothing less than hit- 
ting it right on the head is satisfactory. . . . Those wlio 
drive the nail have a further trial among themselves. 

Audubon, Oniitb. Blog., 1. 203. 
To drive to one's vrlt'a end, to perplex utterly; non- 
plus. 

Then the text that disturbed him come again Into his 
mind ; and he knowing not what to say nor ho w to answer, 
waa "driven to his wit s end, little deeming, ” ho says, '* that 
Satan had thus assaulted him, but that it was his own 
prudence which had started the questlou.” 

Southey, Bunyan, p. 21. 
To drive to tbe wall, to force to accept unapproved 
terms or clroumatanoes ; push to extremity ; crush. 

There was a disposition In Congress to keep no terms 
with the President— to drive him completely to the wall. 

O. S. Merriam, 8. Bowles, II. 88. 
aBYU. 1 and 8. See thrust. 

n. intrans. 1. To go along before an im- 
pelling force; be impelled; be moved by any 
physical force or agent: as, the ship drove b^ 
zore tbe trind. 

A Spanish Carauell oomraing to water at Dominica, one of 
the Caniball Hands, the Sauages cut her Cable In the night, 
and so she draue on shore, and all her corapanie waa sur- 
prised and eaten by them. Purehas, PUgrimage, p. 902. 


The term driving was applied to a summary process (or 
recovering rent whicli the law in these days conferred up- 
on the landlord, whereby he could drive to the pound the 
cattle of any tenant who owed any rent whatever, without 
prevlons notice to the tenant or any statement of the land- 
lord’s demand having been furnished to him, and the cat- 
tle so Impounded might be kept in durance until the rent 
was paid. Tretwh, Realities of Irish Ufe. 

To drive out, , In type-setting, to space out lines so as to 
make the matter till a larger or tbe desired amount of 
space.— To 1st drive, to aim a blow ; strike. 

Four rogues in buckram let drive at mo. 

Shak., 1 Hon. IV,, ll. 4. 

drive (driv), n. [< drive, v.J 1. The act or re- 
sult of driving; something done by means of 
driving, (a) An urging or Impelling forward of an as- 
semhlage of animals, of a collection of logs in a stream, 
etc. : as, a drive of cattle on the plains for the purpose of 
branding or sorting them ; a dnve of game (or the con- 
venience of sportsmen. 

Sometimes an animal— usually a cow or steer, but 
strangely enough, very rarely a bull — will got flighting 
iiisd, and turn on the men. It on the drim, such a beast 
usually U simply dropped out. 

T. Roosevelt, The Century, XXXV. 861. 


letter in a W of copper. Also known as a strike or u.,- 
^tified matrix. It Is usually made by a quick and strong 
blow In cold-rolled copper. The drive, when fitted to tbe 
mold. Is called a mafriv. 

When the letter is perfect, it is driven Into a piece of 
polished copper, called the drive or strike. This passes to 
the justlflcr, who makes the width and depth of the faces 
uniform throughout the fount. Encye. Brit . , XXIll. 600. 


a drive. 

2. That which is driven ; cattle, game, etc., 
driven together or alone. 

In each of these tributaries [of 8t. Croix river] lay last 
spring what la termed a heavy drive of logs. 

Sei. Amer., N. 8., BV. 101. 

3. The state of being driven or hurried ; ex- 
treme haste or pressure : as, a drive of business, 
[Colloq.] 

Many collieries are now turning out 1500 tons a day, re- 
quiring one incessant drive. The Engineer, LXV. 248. 

4. A course upon which carriages are driven; 
a road prepared for driving: as, the drives in a 
park. — 6. The course or country over which 

E ime is driven. — 6. The selling of a partlenlar 
nd of goods, as gloves, below the usual price, 
in order to draw customers. [Trade cant.] — 
7. A jest or satirical remark dnreoted at a per- 
son or thing. [Colloq., U. B.1 



driT»-boat 

driye-boat (driv'bSt), ». A light rowing-boat 
used by the drivers in driving menhaden into 
the net or seine. 

drive-bolt (driv'bolt), n. A tool used to drive 
a bolt home (that is, to its final position) when 
this cannot be done with a hammer. 

drived (driv'l), V. i. ; pret. and pp. driveled, driv- 
eUed, ppr. driveling, drivelling. [< ME. drivelen, 
also drevelm, var. of dravekn, which is another 
form of drabelcn, drabble : see drabble and drib- 
ble^, and drool, a contr. of drfveli.] 1 . To slav- 
er ; let spittle drop or flow from the mouth, like 
a child, an idiot, or a dotard. 

No m»n oould spit from him without It fthe tongue], 
but would be forced to drivel, like some paralltlcks or a 
fool. Orew, Cosmologla Sacra, 1. 5. 

2. To be weak or foolish; talk weakly or fool- 
ishly; dote. 

That folly of driveling Iiifldellty, wldch shivers at every 
fresh revelation of geology. t)e Quines;/, Herodotus. 

drlvell (driv'l), n. r< driwfl, «.] 1. Slaver; 
saliva flowing from the mouth. 

But when he spied her his saint. 

He wiptu bis greasle shoes. 

And clear'd the ariuell from his besLrd, 

And thus the shephesrd wooes. 

Wartter, Albion's England, Iv. 20. 
2. Silly, unmeaning talk: inarticulate non- 
sense; senseless twaddle, like the talk of an 
Idiot. 

driveiat (driv'l), n. [Also written dreviL drevill, 
drevel, also dribble (see dribble^) ; < ME. drivel, 
a servant, slave (t= MD. drevel = MLG. dravel, 
drevel. a servant, = OHO. tribil, MHQ. tribel, 
treibel, a driver, a servant), < driven, etc., drive, 
pursue business, etc. No connection with driv- 
ed, with which dictionarioa have confused it.] 
A servant; a drudge ; a slave. 

Thu schalt be maro licon Idrecchut then enl drivel 1 the 
bus other enl htued hino (Thou shalt be more oppressed 
than any drivel In the house or any hired hind], 

lledi Meidenhed (ud. Cockayne), p. 20. 

That foulo aged drevill. Spenter, K. Q., IV. 11. 8. 

Amphlalus having persua/led Cllnlas to write a bold an. 
■wer to Pantotos, calling him a “ lllthy drivel," Uaiiiutas, 
who was as great a coward as Cllnlas, would nave drawn 
back. .Sir }•. Sidtuy, Arcadia, 111. 

driveler, driveller ('driv'l-Or), n. One who driv- 
els; au idiot; a fool. 

From Marlborough's eyes the streams of dotage flow, 

And Swift expires a driv'ler and a show. 

Juhneon, Vsulty of Human Wishes. 
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driver-boom (dil'v6r-bflm), n. Naut., an old 
term for spanker-boom. 

driveway (driv'wa), «. A way for driving; 
a drive ; speoifloally, a private road, as from a 
house to the street enti^oe. 
drive-wheel (driv'hwfil), n. Same as driving- 
wheel. 

driving-axle (drl'vlng-ak'sl), n. See axle. 
driving-band (dn'ving-band), n. The band or 
strap which oommnmcates motion from one 
machine to another, or from one part of the 
same machine to another, 
driving-belt (drl'ving-bolt), n. A tool nsed 
by wheelwrights for m'i'viug in nave-boxes, 
dnving-boz (dri''ving-bokB), n. 1. The journal- 
box of a driving-axle. — 2. The driver’s seat on 
a coach. 


dreek (drok), v. t. [E. dial., < droek, . 

drain with underground stone gnttem. mtdk- 
weU. [Prov. Eng.] 

dreflandt, [An old law term, < ME. drof, 
drove, drove, -f land; also called drijMamd and 
' ‘" \nd{drgfland)\f^drift-land.’l Same as 


^eger, dretdxflr (dro'ger), b. (^b. of West 
Indian origin, j 1. A small West Indian coast- 
ing craft, having long light masts and lateen 
sails.— 2. Any slow, clumsy coasting craft. 

Wo carried (two hides on the head at a time] for the 
flrst few months ; but after falling In with a few other 
“ hide droghert" and finding that they carried only one 
at a time, we “knocked oS’Hhe extra one. 

Jt. H. Datut, Jr., Before the Hast, p. 90. 

drogblllg (dro'ging), n. [< drogh(er) -f -ingi.] 
fWving-cap (dri'ving-knp), «. A cap of iron. The West ^dian coasting careying-trade. 
flttedTo the lop of a pip^, a.; in an oil-well, to dr^imt. drogom Wt (drog'man, -p-man), b. 

^ . S' A ... Obsolete forms of dragoman. 

drogue (drdg), n. [Boo drag, b.] The drag, 
an implemeut used to check the progress of a 
numiug whale by being bent on to the drogue- 
iron. It is made In various ways. A common drogue Is 


Duo mirth he loved, yet was his sway severe ; 

'rteeUer got his stagger here. 

If, Fits Adaui's Story. 


Ho blear-eyed drivet 


driven (driv'n). Past participle of drive. 
driver (dii'vCr), n. [< ME. driver, drifer = 
OPries. drivere = LG. driver = D. drijver = 
OHQ. tripdri, MHG. tribare, triber, G. treiber; < 
+ -eri.j 1. One who or that which drives. 
SpedfleaUy— (al One who drives animals or men. (1) 
Chie who (IrivuB horses or cattle ; a drover. 

The multitude, . . . like a drove of sheep, . . , maybe 
numaged by any noise or cry which their driiwr* shall ac- 
custom them to. South, Works, II. lx. 

(2) One who drives draft-animals attached to a vehicle. 

The carta with the driuern, and with the oxen, camels, 
asses, and mules, with the whole carriage aixl victuals, ho 
tooke and brought with him. H akluyt k Voyage*, II. 1. St. 
(S) Formerly, in the southern United States, speclfloally, 
the overseer of a gang of slaves. 

A driver is the foreman of a gang of lalwrert. 

The Century, XXXV. 110. 
(4) By extension, a looomotlve-engliieer. (6) A subordi- 
nate olHcial formerly erapIoye<l in driving for rent In Ire- 
land. See drive, v. i., 8. (8) One who drives game to a 
hunter ; In deerJiunting, one who puts the hounds on the 
track of the game. (6) One who sots something before 
him as an aim or object ; an aimer. 

A dangerous driver at poiiery and sedition. 

Bp. MowUojftt, Appeal to Ccosar, p. SO. 
(e) One who drives logs down a stream. (U. 8.] (d) An 
energetic, pushing person, ((’-olloq.] te) In the menhaden- 
fishery, one who drives the fish Into the net by throwing 
stones at them from a light rowboat, a pile of stones being 
carried for the purpoee. (/) IfatU. : (i) A large sail, like 
a studdingsall, formerly set abaft the mizzenmast where 
the spanker is now set ; nence, the spanker. See cut under 
tail. (2) The foremost spur In the hulgewnys. (g) In 
nuuh.: (l) A driving-wheel. (2) The trcad-wlicel at a 
harvests. (Si A tamping-lron, nsed to tamp the powder 
In a blast-b(Mo. (41 A curved mece of metal fixed to the 
center-chuck of a lathe. (&) The cross-bar on the spin- 
dle of a grlndiug-mlll. (8) Same as dri/t, *»., 11. (7) A 
substance Interposed between the driving instrument and 
the thing driven. A cooper drives hoops by striking upon 
the driver. (8) In umaving, a piece of wood or other ma- 
terlal, upon a spindle, and placed In a box, which Impels 
the shuttle through the opening in the warp. (A) A wooden 
golf-club with which the ball is driven from the tee. Also 
play-dul}. See cut under go{f-club. 

2. A bird, tho dowitcher. [Local, U. 8.] 
driver-ant (drl'v6r-&ut), «. The popular name 
of a species of ant in western Amoa, Anomma 
arcens, of the family Dorylidm : so called from 
its driifiDg other animals before it. 


fitted to the top 

receive the blow when driven and thus to pro- 
tect the pipe. 

driving-chisel (dTi'ving-chlz^el),B. BeechiseP. 
driving-gear (drf'ving-ger), n. See gear, 
driving-noteat (dri'vmg-nots). n. pi. In mu- 
sic, syncopated notes — that is, notes driven 
through an accent without repetition. See syn- 
copation. 

driving-shaft (dil'ving-shaft), b. In mack., a 
Bhaftfrom the driving-wheel communicating 
motion to maohinory. 

driving-spring (driMng-spring), n. In rail,, 
the spring fixed upon the box of the driving- 
axle of a locomotive engine, to support the 
weight and to deaden shocks. 
driVxng-'Wheel (dri'iring-hwei ), n. 1 . In mach . , 
a main wheel that communicates motion to an- 
other or to others. — 2. In rail., one of the large 
wheels (commonly four, thougli oecaaionally as 
many as ten, in number) in a locomotive on- 
glue which are fixed upon the crank-axles or 
main shafts. 

Also called driver and drive-wheel. 
drlxy (drik'ai), a. [Formerly also dricksie; 
var. of druxy, q. v.] If. Decayed, as a tree or 
timl/er. 

The reaeinblance ntiatlcall : oa when wo liken a young 
chilile to a greene twigge which ye may cazille bontle 
eucry way ye Hat ; or an old man who laboiireth with con- 
tinuatl inflriiiitiea, to a drie and drieJesie oke. 

Puttenham, Arte of Eng. Fotuile (ed. Arbcr), p. 2!>I. 
2. Dwarfish; stunted. [Scotch.] 
drizzle^ (driz'l), i>. ; pret. and pp. drizslcd, ppr. 
drizzling. [Early mod. E. drizlc, drisel; prob. 
< ME. *dre8elen, an unrecorded freq. of aresen 
(pp. gdroren; rare), fall, < AS. dreosan (pret. 
areds,yl. druron, pp. droren), fall (as rain, snow, 
dew, fruit, the slain, etc.), = OS. driosan = 
Norw. drjosa s= Goth, driusan, fall: an orig. 
Teut. verb, found otherwise only in the causa- 
tive, OHG. troran, MHG. troren, cause to drop, 
let fall in drops, pour, shod, throw away (== 
Icel. dreyra, intr. ooze, blood), and in other sec- 
ondary forms: AS. drmian, sink, become slug- 
gish (see drowse); E. dial, drove, droze, freq. 
droslc, drip or gutter, as a candlo ; LG. arusen, 
also drusken, fall with a noise, make a noise, 
= MD. druyschen, make a noise ; LG, drdschen, 
dreschen = G. dial, drausehon, dreusehen, for- 
merly dreussen, rain heavily, shower; Norw. 
dry-ga, fall, fall and scatter, as grain, rush 'with 
a noise, tr. scatter, spread, = Dan. drysse, fall 
or drop in small particles, tr. sprinkle ; and in 
the derivatives dross and dreary, and their kin- 
dnid: see dross and dreary.") I, intrans. To 
fall, as water from the olouds, in very fine par- 
ticles: rain in small drops: as, it drizzles; driz- 
zling drops ; drizzling nun. 

Drizzling loam did abed for pure aifection. Spenter. 

Sumetimea, though but aeldom, when theae WInda blow 
tho Sky la ovur-caat with small Ofouda, which afford aome 
drizUng amall Rain. Dampier, Voyagea, II. 111. 46. 

A allver car, alr-bome. 

Whose silent wheels, fresh wet from clouds of mom. 

Spun off a drizding dew. Keatt, Endymton, K. 

n. trans. To shed in small drops or particles. 

The earth doth drizzle dew. Shah,, R. and J., ilL B. 

drizzle^ (driz'l), b. [< drizslet, v.] A light 
rain; mizzle; mist. 

drizzle^ (driz'l), n. A local English name of 
the young ling. Also called ling-drizzle. 
drizzly (oriz'U), a. [< drissle + -yl.] Driz- 
zling ; consisting of or obaracterized by drizzle. 

Winter's drizzly reign. Drydm, tr. of Virgil’s OeorgloB. 
But the shapes of air have begun their work, 

And a drizzly mist Is sround him csst, 

J. A Drake, Culprit Fay, p. 47. 
drock (drok), B. [E. dial.] A wateroonrse. J9al- 
Hwell. [Prov. Eiig.] 


togetlier, w ^ , „ 

the drogue-lashing is made fast. Another Is made like a 
small wooden tub with an upright to which the lashing is 
bent on. Also drug. 

The drogue oonsiats of n hlnge-Jointed Iron ring ... to 
which a conical canvas bag is sewn, apd roped. 

Qualtrough, Boat Sailer's Manual, p. 12& 

drognet (dro-ga'), n. [F. : see drugget.) A 
French term for various fabrics for wearing- 
apparel : used in English especially for a ribbed 
woolen material for dresses ; a variety of rep. 
droUt (droil), V. i. [Also droyl, droyle; prob. < 
D. druilen, MD. druylen, loiter, slumber, move 
stealthiW; connection with the noun uncer- 
tain.] To work sluggishly or slowly ; plod. 

Let such vile vassals . . . 

Drudge In tho world, and for their living droyU. 

Spenter, Mother Hub. Tale, 1. 167. 

The soul forgot her heavenly flight, and left the dull 
and droyling carcaa to plod on In the old rode and drudg- 
ing Trade of outward cunfuriiilty. 

Milton, Reformation in Eng., 1. 
droilt (droll), n. [Also droyle, droile; see the 
verb. Cf . Icel, drjoH, a drone, sluggard ; Gael. 
droll, a»i awkward sluggard,] 1. Labor; toil; 
drudgery. 

"i'la 1 do all thu droil, the dlrt-wurk. 

Shirley, Geutlemaii of Venice, I. 2. 

2. A drudge. 

I’easanta and droyle. 

Beau, and FI,, Wit at Several Weapons, 11. 1. 
droit (droit; F. pron. drwo), n. [< OF. droit, 
droict, dreit, F. droit = Sp. derecho *= Pg. direito 
= It. diretto, < ML. directum, contr. drectum, 
drictum, right, justice, law, neut. of L. directus, 
right, straight, direct: see direct, adroit, and 
dress.) 1. In oW law, right, especially a right 
in land : right of ownership. The almultancous 
holding of actual posaeaaion, the right of posaeisinn, and 
the right of owneranlp was termed dreit .droit or jut dupli. 
catwn. This constituted a completely legal title. 

2, In finance, duty; custom. 

I'he pllferlngs of the orchard and garden I confiscated 
as droiti. Marryat, Frank Mildniay, L 


oontumler, common or general law — Droit d’aih 
croissement, in French law right of survivorship.— 
Droit d’alnease, right by birth ; right of primogenit^. 
—Droit d’anbalne. See aubaine.— Droit de oorv^ 
right to feudal service. — Drott de desbereno^ right of 
escheat.- Droit de fauteuU. See/auteuif.— D«ttt de 
suite, (a) Right to follow and reclaim from the hands of 
a third person. (6) Right of atopt/age In transitu.— Drolt 
de tabouret, see totouref.— Droit d’exi^tloii, the 
right of a stock-broker to sell the securities bought by him 
for the account of a client. If the latter does not accept 
delivery thereof. The same expression Is also applied to 
tho sale by a stock-broker of securities deposited wlfii him 
by his client, In order to guarantee the payment of opera- 
tions for which the latter has given instructions, ivopo- 


Ison Anyi*.— Droits of admiralty perquisites once at- 
... .V,. admiral of England, or lord high 

most valuable was lie 


tached to the office o: 

admiral. Of these pernuisitea, the 

right to the property of an enemy, jis ships seized on the 
breakinjsr out of hostilities. The droits of admiralty are 
now paid Into the exchequer for the benefit of the public 
service. A tenth part of property captured at sea is al- 
lowed to the captors. In American law droits of admiral- 
ty are not as such reoc^lzed. Acts of Congress from time 
to time have regulated the dlspositloa of captured prop- 
erty. 

All those portions of the power of the admiral which 
may be properly called executive or admlnistraflve are 
unknown to the American admiralty. The tnqmlzgs, pw* 
quisites, prerogatives, and droUe qf the admiralty an utt 
to governments with which they are in harmony. 

Benediot, Admiralty Fraotlea, | M. 
law, to Interpose a drienw 
d tram a denial or ploa ol 



tfroitiinkl 

4iiligM(^oi'tg-ral).a. [< OF. right, 

iSf ri^At ride direetura. right, < L. duc- 

tile, rl^t : see droit and direct), + -aJ.] In laic, 
xelating to a right to real property, as distin- 
guished from possession— itroltural action, an ao- 
oon employed to regain the poMeaglon of real property by 
one who hae lost not only the poHeeaion, but also tlie right 
of poasefgion, and has nothing but the mere right of prop- 
erty. Minor. 

droll (dr61), n. [< OF. drolle, draule, a good 
fellow, boon companion, wag, mod. F. drole, a 
rogue, knave, fellow, < MD. D. drol, a droll, 
merry-andrew, humorous fellow, a troll, a round 
lump! ol- droll, a short thick person (of LG. 
ori^}, G. dial, droll, troll, a troll (see troll) ; 
of/^el. droll, an awkward sluggard (see droil). 
The relations of the several words are not clear. 
See droU, a.] 1. A waggish fellow; one whose 
practice or occupation is to raise mirth by odd 
moks ; a jester, merry-andrew, or buffoon. 

To the Dolphin taveme, where ... Sir Thoma* Harvy 
and myiell dined, . . , and very merry wo were, sir Thoma* 
Harvy being a very drolle. Pepv^i Diary, 11. 241. 

Demoorltua, dear Droll, revisit Earth. 

Prior, Democritus and Heraclitus. 

We see one of these drollg holding a pair of bellows by 
way of a fiddle, and using the tongs as a substitute fur 
the bow. Struff, Sports and Pastimes, p. 890. 

S. A farce; a dramatic entertainment intended 
to amuse. [Obsolete or archaic in both uses.] 

A droU, or interlude among the Qroeks, I take to have 
been one fnnotlon of the chorus ; and with us at the thea- 
tres, it is the dance in Totteiiham-court-road, the ballad or 
mtuioal entertainment, which fills up the space t>etwcen 
the different parts of the pertomiancu. 

Jon Bee, Essay on Samuel Kootc. 

In a private collection, I.«ngba{ne had gatliured about a 
thonsand plays, besides interludes and drolle. 

1. D'leraeli, Amen, of Lit., II. 175. 

A Droll or Drollery was a dramatic piece made up of 
Boone* from dllleront plays, and acted chiefly at booths by 
strolling companies. 

A, Dobaon, Selections from Steele, p. iliO, note, 
droll (drol), a. r< F. drdle, odd, queer, comical, 
funny. In both F. and E. the adj. appears 
later than the noun. Cf. G. droUig, merry, 
facetious, droll, odd. See droll, m.] 1. Wag- 
gish; facetious; comical. 

Dick, tile merry-androw, rather light fingered ami riot- 
ous, but a clever, drtM fellow. 

Macaulay, St. Dennis and St. George. 

8. Ludicrous; queer; laughable; ridiculous: 
as, a droll story *, a droll scene. 

I find in them [the mastornlcccs of wit and humor of 
Italy! abundance of ingenuity, of droU naivcW, of pro- 
found and just reflection, of happy expression. 

MacaiUay, Dante. 

There is a droll resolve in the Massachusetts records by 
which he [Hugh Peter] is “desired to write to IloUaml for 
600 L worth of tieter, t£ 40 1. worth of matcli.” 

Lowell, Among my Books, Ist sor., p. 48. 
■ Byn. Comical, Funny, etc. (see ludieroua); amushig, 
farcical, waggish, fantastic, wliimsical. 
droll («61), V, r= OF. droZer, Jest, trifle, play ; 
from the noun.] I. intrane. To jest ; play the 
buffoon. 

The Romans were fallen Into that degree of Irrellgton 
and Atheism that nothing was mure oomtnon among them 
than to droU upon Religion. StilUngfleet, Sermons, I. x. 

Tipkln is an abscUite Lombard-Street Wit, a Fellow that 
drtHU on the strength of Fifty thousaml Pounds. 

hcele. Tender Husband, i. 1. 

n. trane. If. To lead or influence by jest or 
trick; cajole. 

Men that will not be reasoned into their senses may yet 
be laughed or drolled into them. Sir D. L'Fitraripe. 

Wise men may be argued out of a Keiigion Utey own, 
but none but Fools and Madmen will bo droll'd out of it. 

Stillingjleet, Sermons, 1. 1. 

8. To turn into a jest. [Bare.] 

In fact, I don't know but the Colonel is a little too jolly. 
This drouing everything is rather fatiguing. 

Uowelu, Their Wedding Journey, p. 280. 

drolldrt (drd'lOr), m. A jester; a buffoon. 

And now he is making an experiment by another sort of 
enemies, and sets the apes and droUera upon It. 


8. The character of being droll ; oomioalness; 
humor. 


3. Comical action, as in a dramatic represen- 
tation ; something used or done to exoite mirth. 

He Is loth to make nature afraid In his plays, like those 
that beget tales, tempests, and sneb like droUttiet. 

B. Jenson, Bartholomew Fait, Ind. 
4t. A comic picture. 

We arrived late at Roterdam, where was their annual 
morte or falre, so furnished with pictures (especially I>aijd- 
sklps and DrolUriea, as they call those cloiinlsh represen- 
tations) that I was amaz'd. Evelyn, Diary, Aug. IS, 1641. 

Their [Dutch artists'] pictures, in their own age, were 
not classed hk the range of aerlons work ; they bore com- 
monly the significant name of DroUeriat. 

P. t. Palgrave, Nineteenth Century, XXIII. 86. 
droll-housef (drfll'hous), n. A place where 
drolls or drolleries were acted. 

Should the senate-house whore all oiir lawgivers as- 
semhle be used for a theatre or droll-houae, or for idle 
puppet-aliows? Watte, Holiness of Times, etc., ill. 

drolUct (dro'lik), a. [< droll, n., + -»c.] Per- 
taining to a droll or puppet-show. 

Thalestrls, <4aeen of the Amazons, Anna Bullun, Queen 
Ellzaiieth, or some other high princess in droUie story. 

FUUling, -fonathan Wild, li. ». 
drolUngly (dro'ling-li), adv. In a jesting mun- 

What confusion will one day cover the faces of those 
that . . . speak slightly . . . and perhaps droUingly of 
the supreme and infinitely iierfeot Being f 

Dopfe, Works, V. 160. 
drollistf (dro'list), n. [< droll + -tsf.] A face- 
tious person ; a jester ; a buffoon. 

'J'liese idle droltiata have an utter antipathy to all liraver 
and more generous kinds of knowledge. 

Otnnvilte, Reflections on Drollery and Atheism, 1 3. 
drolly (drol'li), adv. In a droll or comical man- 
ner. 

At first sight, nothing seems iiioro drolly trivial than the 
lives of those wlioso single aclilevement is to record the 
wind and the temperature three times a day. 

Lowell, Study Windows, p. 5. 


dnnueaury 

DronUBopappi (drd^mS-A-pap^i), n. pt [KL.; < 
Gr. dpouttioi, swift, fleet, + trairwof, iHittle bira'] 
An order of extinct birds with teeth, eonter- 
minous with the subclass Odontolc^ (which 
see). 

DromSBOmls (drfl-m^-dr'nis), n. [NL., < Dro- 
mmui, q. v., Gr. opvtt, a bird.] A genus of 
extinct Australian ratite birds : so called from 
its affinity to Dronmus, the genus of living 
emus. Also Dromomis. 

Dromaos (drp-me'us), n. [NIj., < Gr. dpopalot, 
swift, fleet, < dp(j//of, a running, < dpofielv, run: 
see dromedary.] A ge- 
nus of ratite biros, 
of tho family Casua- 
riida and subfamily 
ThomcBinae; the emus. 

Three species are recog- 
nized by naturalists, D. n»- 
vai-honandice, D. ater, and 
D. irroratua. In general 
the cliaracters are those of 
Catuariua, tho cassowaries ; 
but there Is no casque upon 
the liead, which is feather- 
ed; the beak is coinjuu'a' 
tively slender ; and the rudi- 
mentary wing* are entirely 
hidden lu tlie very long and 
copious plumage which 
parts along the buck and 
falls on each side in long 
curly plumes, somewhat re- 
sembling bair. The feathers 
are doulde - that is, two 
or even three webs grow 
from one main stem, .See 
emu. Also Drotnaiua, Dro- 
mieeiua. 

DromaiuB, n. See Dro- 

nuKUA. 

Dromas (drd'mas), i 
[NL., < Or. dpopdr, • 
niuning, < dpafirlv, t 
run : see dromedary.) “ 

The typical and only' 
genus of grallatorial birds of the family Dro- 
madido!. There is but one speoies, Dronuu 
anleola, of India and Africa. 



. . . ilium* with 4», anterior pro* 

r .,1.:.. /r. ahula; At,e»tnKe. 
calcaneum^ i^^ ead^ 


th digits. 




- Dromatherium (dro-ma-thfl'n-um), n. [NL., 
: irreg. < Gr, dfMiidt;, ninning, + Otjpiov. a wild 
beast.] 1. A genus of fossil mesoxoic mam- 


nutd {llromadr) -h -tdo;.] A family of gralla- 
torial birds of uncertain position, represented 
by the genus Dromas alone. Also Dromida;, 

Dromseidse (dro-mo'i-de), «. ;>/. [NL., < Dro- 
ma!U.H + -hlrt!.] The emus considered as a fam- 
ily of ratite birds. Sec Droma%nie. 

ratite birds of the family Vasnariidw, repro- Dromadtmvm, 

sonted only by the genus Drwnams (which see). 

Also written Dromaihur. 

DromseognatllS (dro-mo-og'na-the), «. pi. 

' I. j)!. of arommognathm ; see dromttog- 


of Mammalia, has 6 

of North America, in the Chatham coal-fields of North 
Carolina. The Dromatherium is the oldest American 
mammal yet discovered. 


dromeduian (drum-§-da'ri-nn), n. [< drome- 
dary -i- -an. ] Same as dromedarist. 


1877. 




Sermons, ii 


drollery (dr5'le-ri), n.; pi. drolleries (-ria). [< 
OF. droktie, draulerie, waggery, a merry prank, 
an antic figure or mask set on a scutcheon or 
ooatofanus, mod. P. drdlerie, waggery, < drolle, 
drdle, n. See droll, n,] 1. The conduct of a 
droll, buffoon, or wag ; something done to raise 
mirth; sportive tricks; buffoonery; fun. 

They [the people of Judah] made sport with the Proph- 
m,and turned their threatninga Into song* of mirth and 
droUary. stming/lael.Bermotta, It. iv. 

Be oonMved to make the most ooromonplace tubjeota 
‘ * uui oairried everybody along with him in hie 

of (Ifottdfy* 

Zady Balland, In Sydney Smith, Iv. 


tiatlious.'] In ornith., a group of birds, embra- 
cing only the tiuamous (TtnnmUlw or Crypturi) 
of South America ; birds which, although be- 
longing to the Carinatm, have the bones of the 
palate disposed substantially as in the HaHtai. 
See drovumg tut this m. 

Dromoogliathl (dro-mfi-og'n^thi), n. pi, [NL. , 
masc. pi. of dromveagnailius : see above.] Same 
as Dromwognatha;. 

droxnseognatlliBm (drd-m^og'n^thizm), n. [< 
dnmatognatii-ous 4- -mt.j The arrangement 
of the bones of the palate in tho particular 
manner seen in the Drommognathas and all ra- 
tite or struthious birds, as the ostrich and its 
allies. The posterior ends of tlie palatines and the an- 
terior ends of the pterymdds are very imperfectly, or not 
at all, articulated with the baaisphonoidal rostrum, being 
usually separated from it, and supported by the broad, 
cleft hinder end of the vomer. Strong tiasipterygold pro 
cesses, arising from tho liody of 
tho basisphenoid, and not from 
the rostrum, articulate with fa- 
cets which ore situated nearer 
the posterior tiian the anterior 
ends of the Inner edges of the 
nterygold bone*. Huxley. 

dromsognatllOUB (dro- 
me -og'na- thus), a. [< 

Nil. dromceognathus, < 

Dromceus, the generic 
name of the emu, + Gr. 
yvddof.jaw.] 1. Exhibiting 
droroseognathism; hav- 
ing the palate-bones dis- 
posed substantially as in 
the ostrich. — 8. Belong- 
ing to or being one of the , 2f HetMuramae*. 
Dromceognatha. am. showing dromwen*- 

All the Ratite birds, and the P“'***- 

Unamou* Mono of Carinate 



birds, are dromeaognathous, _ 

Cot<M,SeytoN.A.BI;^p.I68. ynxtaa. 


Ridden t>y dromedariana In Egyptian costume. 

Daily Telegraph (London), Nov. 7, 

dromedarist (drum'6-d&-riBt), n. [< drome- 
dary + •'ist.) One who rides or drives a drom- 
edary. 

As to 'Osma'n Ibn El-Bheb'Ia and Mohbam’mad Ib'n 
Kn'mil, the Dromedariat, they journeyed until they en- 
tered tho castle of El-Kar'nk. 

E. W. iMne, Modem Egyptians, II. ISI. 
dromedai^ (drum'e-dfr-ri), n. ; pi. dromedaries 
(-riz). [Early mod. E. also dromedare; < ME. 
dromedarie, -ary, also drowmondere, < OP. drome- 
daire, F. dromadairc = Pr. dromadari, drome- 
tlari, dromodari = Sp. dromedal, dromedario as 
Pg. It. dromedario = D. drommedaris = G. Dan. 
Sw. dromedar, < LL. dromedarius, prop, ^droma- 
darius, extended, with suffix -arius, < L. dromas 
(dromad-), a dromedary, < Gr. dpopdf (dpogad-), 
running (cf. ^popaiog K&py'ha^, a dromedary, lit. 
nmningcamel),< <5pa)iriv, 2d aor, associated with 
rplxriv, run.] 1. A thorough -bred or blooded 
Arabian camel, of more than ordinary speed 
and bottom, expressly cultivated and used for 
riding. The dromedary is not a distinct or natural spe- 
cies, but an improved domestic breed or race, bearing the 
sanw relation to an ordinary camel that a race-hor«e or 
hunter dues to a common horse. Dromedaries are for the 
most part of the ono-liumped species, Camalua dromeUa- 
riua: but the two-humpvd Bantrlau camel may also be 
improved Into a dromedary. See camel. 

Abulites there mette Alexander . . . and presented hym 
amongst the reste of other thinges dromedary camels yt 
were wonderful swift. 

J. Srende, tr. of Quintus Cnrtius, lol. 106. 

After did a mightlo man puraew, 

Hydlng upon a Dromedare on hie. 

Spenaer, F. Q.. IV. vUl. 88. 

I waa moving over the Desert, not upon the rocking 
dromedary, hut seated in a barque made of mother-of- 
pearl. B. Taylor, Lands of the Saracen, p. 138, 

8t. Same as dromon. 

The dromion, dromon, or dromedary, was a large war 
•hip, the prototype of which was furnished by the Suon*. 

Mnego. Brit., WL 8Uk 



nrttnli < Gr. SpoftiiKf » 

, .flsb, < AhI//®?, a Mning, < ipofidi^ run: 

■(M di-omedary.] The typioal genus of Dromi- 



tdctt They h«Mi 2 pahn of tMulobranehln, 6 paire of an- 
terior and of posterior arthrobranchiie, and 4 pairs of pleu- 
robranchlts. 

dromic, dromlcal (drom'ik, -i-kal), a. [< Gr. 
if)0fUK6(, good at running, swift, fleet, also per- 
taining to running or to a raoe-eourse, < dpoftoq, 
a mnmng, raoe-oourse: see dromos.'] 1. Of or 
pertaining to a race-course or dromos, or to 
racing.— S. In the Eastern Chiiroh, equivalent 
to boBiliean as applied to a type of church, from 
its plan resembling that of a raoe-oourse. 


In the Eastern church, though the erection of St. So- 
phia, at Cuuitantinople, introduced a now type which al- 
most entirely superseded the old one, the hatlllcan form — - 
or, as it was then termed, drumieal, from its shape being 
tint of a race-course (dromos) ~~ was original ly as much the 
rule as In the West. Encyc. Brit., III. 418. 

Theie remarks of coarse apply only to churches of the 
true Eastern type; there are many of the kind called 
drotnie, or basilican, which exhibit the early Woetem ar- 
rangement J, U. Ntait, Eaelcm Church, i. 170. 

DromicailU (drom-i-sS'i-ns), n. [NL.] Same as 
Dromems. 

Dromlda (drd-mish'i-ft), n. [NL.,<Qr.<ipoyuwcdf, 
good at running, swift: see dromic.1 A genus 
of marsupials, including the dormouse phalan- 
gers, suon as IK nana. There are screral species of 
these little phalangers, resembling dormice in habits, and 
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shove and below, and an Incipient parachute ; it is m 
nearly related to the pygmy peteurlsts, or small flyiug- 
phslangers, such as Betiditu and Aerobatet. 

Dromidm (drom'i-de), n. pi. [NL.] Same as 
Dromadida. 

Promllda (^-mi'i-dS), n. pi. [NL., < Dro- 
mia + -Mm. J A family of brachyurous or ano- 
muTooB deeapodous crustaceans, tho sponge- 
crabs, having remarkably large choke ; a tran- 
sitional group between the Braehyura and the 
Meterura. 

dromol, n. Plural of dromos. 

dnmont. dromondt, n. [< ME. dromoun, dro- 
mond, dromund, dromande, drowmund, etc., sa 
MLG. dryemunt (assimilated to MLG. dragon, 
draw), < OF. dromon, dromont, later dromant, a 
small and swift vessel, < LL. dromoun-), < LGr. 
6p6ftuv, a light vessel, dromond, < Gr. 6p6ftot, 
a running, < dpo/ueiv, run : see dromedary.'] A 
large, fas^ailing war-vossol ; henoe, a similar 
vessel of any kind. Also dromedary. 

Whan at Hampton he made the great dromon*. 

Which posted other great ships of all the commons. 

Hakltipt't Voyage*, I. 206. 

BoMr de Hoveden . . . and Peter deLongtoft celebrate 
the stmnlo which Richard I., . . . on his way to Pales- 
tlne, had with a faugedromon. . . . This vessel bed three 
piaste. was vary high out of the water, and to said to have 
had 1600 men on board. ' Jfneye. VII. m 
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And of the merehaata bought a drwmend tall 
They called the Rose-Garland. 

Wmam Morri*, Earthly Paradise, 1. 11 

Dromornli (dT^-mdr'nis), ». , < Gr. ip6/juK, 

a running (see Dromesus), + bpvti, a bird.] 
Same &s Drometomis, Owen, Proc. ZoOL Soo., 
1872, p. 682. 

dromos (drom'os), *. ; pi. dromai (-oi). [< Gr. 
dp6ftoc, ft running, eonrse, raoe-oourse, < dfMfulv, 
runt seedrome^t^.] 1. In Gr. anriq., a raee- 
oourso. — S. In archwol, an entranoe-passage 
or avenue, as to a subterranean treasury: a 
(vay bordered by rows of columns; an alley be- 
tween rows of statues, as the usual approaches 
of Egyptian temples. 

Alleys of colossal rams or sphinxes form the approach or 
dmnos. C. 0. ItiltUr, Manual of Archsool. (trans.), f 210. 

drone^ (dron), v . ; pret. and pp. droned, ppr. 
droning. [Altered, in conformation to droned, 
ft., from *aroun = So. drum, low, murmur, < 
ME. drounen (rare), roar or bellow (said of a 
dragon) ; not in AS. ; = MD. dronen, dreunen, 
tremble, quaver, D. dreunen, make a trembling 
noise, s= MLG. dronen, LG. drdnen, > G. driih- 
nen, dronen, drone, hum, ss loel. drynja, roar 
(cf. drynr, a roaring, drunur, a thundering), s= 
Sw. drona, low, bellow, drone, ss Dan. drone, 
p^eal, rumble, boom (of. drdn, a boom). Cf. 
Goth, druryus, a sound, voice; Gr. dp^vof, a dirgo 
(see tkrene). Hence (remotely) drone®.] i. 
intrans. If. To roar; bellow. 


Saeedoitu (E. E. X. 8.), 1. m. 

2. To give forth a monotonous, unvaried tone ; 
utter a dull humming sound; hum or buzz, as 
a beetle or a bagpipe. 

And all the air a eolemii stillnesa holdi, 

Save where the beetle wheele his droning flight, 
And drowsy tinkiings lull the distant folds. 

Oray, Elegy. 

Red after revel, drotted her Inrdane knights 
aiuinbcrlng. Tennyton, Pelless end Ettarre. 

Like the national instrument of Bcotland, the mind 
drone* wofully and will discourse most dolorous music, 
<inlesa an expansive and resilient force within supplies the 
basis of quickly responsive action. Pop. Sei. Mo., XX. 103. 
8. To use a dull, monotonous tone : as, he drones 
in his reading. 

Turn ont their droning senate, and possess 

That seat of empire which our eouto wore fram'd for. 

Otteay, Venice Freeerved, ii. S. 
Pale wixard priesU, o’er occult eymbole droning. 

mutier. Worship. 

n. trans. To give forth or utter in a monot- 
onous, dull tone : as, he drones his sentences. 

I ask no organ's soulloss breath 
To drone the themes of life and death. 

ITAiftier, Tho Meeting. 
And the reader droned from the pulpit, 

Like the murmur of many bees. 

The legend of good Saint Guthlao, 

And Saint BaaiVe hoiniltci. 

LongfeUow, King WlUafa Drinking-Horn, 
drone^ (<lr6n), ». [< droned, v.'] 1. A monoto- 
nous, continued tone or sound; a humming: as, 
the drone of a bee. 

I am as melancholy as . . . the drone of a Llncolnihire 
bagpipe. SAoA., 1 Hen. IV., i. 2. 

If men should ever bee ihumming tho droru of one 
plaine Bong, it would be a dull Optat to the meet wakeful! 
attention. Milton, On Oef. of Uumb. Bemonst. 

2. In music ; (a) A pipe in the ba^ipe which 
gives out a continuous and invariable tone. 

The harmony of them that pipe in recorder*, flutes, and 
drone*. Bp. Bale, Select Works, p. 586. 

(b) A drone-bass. 

drone^ (drdn), n. [Early mod. E. also droam; 
< Me. drone, drone, < AS. drdn, also dran ss 
OLG. drdn, MLG. drane, drone, LG. drone (> G. 
drohm, and prob. Dan. drone = Icel. drjdm, a 
drone; cf. Sw. drdnare, a drone, lit. ‘droner’): 
akin to OHG. treno, MHG. Irene, tren, Q. dial. 
(Sax., Aostr.) trehne, trene, a drone. Cf. Lith. 
tramt, Gr. (Laoon.) Opuv^, a drone, revdplr^, 
TtySpyodv, a kind of wasp or bee, avdpgvn, avdpg- 
iCn), a hornet or warn (see Anthrenus)’, all appar. 
ult. from the imitative root of drone^, o.] 1. The 
male of the honey-bee. it to anudler than the queen 
bee, but larger than the working bee. The drones make 
no honey, but after living a few week* and impregnating 
the quean they are killed or driven from the hive by the 


Hence— 8. An idler; a sloggard; one 
Uves on the labor of others. 

I femnd myaeU a member of an aoHve eommhninr in 
which not a drotw nor an invalid could be counted. 

A. S. Phelpe, Beyond the Oates, p. 184. 
drone> ^drSn), v. i.; pret. and pp. droned, ppr. 
droning. [< drone®, n.] To live in IdleneeB. 
Why wa» I not the twentieth by descent 
From a long restive race of dronfnp kings? Drpdm. 
drone-bass (drdu'b&s), n. in musie, a bass 
consisting of the tonic, or of the tonic and domi- 
nant, sounded continuously throughout apiece. 
It is frequently employed for a pastoral effect, 
drone-beetle (dron'bs^tl), n. A beetle of the 
family Oeotrypidos. 

drone-oell (dron'sel), n. One of those cells of 
a honeycomb whioh are destined for the larvec 
of male bees. The eggs are laid in these at a 
later period than in the worker-cells, 
drone-fly (dron'fll), «. A toterous insect or 
fly of the family Syrphida, Eristalie tenax: so 
called from its resemblance to a drone bee. 
drone-pipe (drSn'plp), w. l. A pipe prodn- 
clng a orouing sound; benee, poetically, the 
droning hum of an insect. 

Ton fell at once into a lower key 
That's worse — the droite.pipe of a liumble-bee. 

CoiBper, Conversation, 1. 880. 
Bpecifically — 2. The largest tube of a bagpipe, 
which produces the dronmg sound; ilie drone, 
drongo (drong'go), n. 1 . A name given by Le 
VailTant, in the form droAgeur. to a South Afri- 
can bird afterward known as the musical dron- 
go, Dicrurus musieus; then extended to ^e 
numerous African, Asiatic, and East Indian 
fly-catehiug crow-like birds with long forked 
tails which compose the family JHoruridcs. 



I would be loath 

To be a burden, or feed like a drone 
On the industrious labour of the bee. 

Beau, and FI., Honest Man’s Fortane, iU. 1. 
oe he [Love] lose bis Sting, ho grows a Drone. 

Cbwfev, The Mistress, Against FrulUon. 
AU with united force oorohtne to drive 
The toiy drone* from the laborious hive. 


Drongo ( BnehaHfa atra). 

They are also called drongo-ahrilm. The JBw- 
ckanga atra of India and the further East is an 
example. — 2. [cap.] [NL.] The generic name 
of a Madamscan species usually known as JM- 
crurtis or Edolius forfioattts. In this sense the 
quasi-Latin form Drongus is found, 
drongo-cackoo (drong'go-kflk'fl), n. A cuckoo 
of the genus Sumiculus, as 8, dioruroidea of 
Nepfll. 

drongO-Bhrike (drong'go-shnk), n. Same as 

dro^fi^ (dro'nish), a. [< drone® + Like 
a drone; lazy; indolent; inactive. 

The dronith monks, the scorn and shame of manhood. 

Rowe. 

dronishly (drd'nish-ll), adv. In a dronish man- 
ner. 

droniBhneBB (drd'nish-nes), n. The state of be- 
ing dronish. 

dronkt. An obsolete (Middle English) form of 
drank and of drunk. 
dronkelewt, a. and n. See drunkelew. 
dronkent. An obsolete (Middle English) form 
of drunken. 

drOHklef, V. [ME. dronklen tax "drunklm, freq. 
of drinkm, pp. drunken, drohken, drink: see 
drink, drunJe, and cf. arinlde.] I. tram. To 
drench; drown. 

n. <nfron«. To drown. BobertofBrunne.te. 
of Langtoft’s Chron. (ed. Hearne), p. 106. etc. 
dron'te (dron'te), n. [< D. dronte ss Dan. dronte, 
dodo. See dodo.] A naine of the dodo, 
drony (drfl'ni), a. [< drone® 4 -yi.] Like a 
drone ; dronish ; eluggisb. Johmon. [Bare.] 
drook, V. t. See drom. 
drooiet, P. a. See drouhit. 
drool (drSl), V. i. [E. dial., also written droul; 
a oontr. of drioeti; q. v.] To slaver, as an in- 
fant; drivel; drop saliva. [Prov. Eng., and 
common in the United States.] 

There the slave-holder And* the chief argument for hii 
ownership of men, and in Africa or Hew Ihtglaad kidaape 
the weak, bto month drooling with texts. 

Th^lore Parker, in Dean, p. UR 







